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Battle  of  Diplomats  To  Avoid  War  Nears  Final 

Stage 

EXTENSION. OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY   ANNE  O'HARE  McCORMICK   IN   THE  NEW   YORK 
.  TIMES  OF  MAY  22,  1939     , 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  returned 
from  Europe  after  an  extensive  trip  in  connection  with  an 
assignment  to  write  the  news  about  current  events  abroad, 
Anne  O'Hare  McCormick  gives  us  in  this  article  a  clear  and 
interesting  picture  of  the  diplomatic  strategy  of  our  foreign 
neighbors.  On  a  number  of  previous  occasions  I  have  found 
her  foreign  dispatches  almost  clairvoyant.  At  any  rate,  all 
of  her  articles  command  an  Important  position  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  New  York  Times.  Anne  O  Hare  McCormick 
is  highly  regarded  here  in  Washington  as  a  journalist  and 
her  writings  are  widely  read. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  22,  19391 

EiTEOPi:— Battle  or  Diplomats  to   Avoid  Wae  Neabs  Final  6tag« 

(By  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick) 

This  week  will  probably  bring  to  a  head  a  2  months'  world  war 
on  the  diplomatic  front.  As  far  as  Unc-ups  can  be  decided  In 
advance  of  the  actual  explosion,  when  the  best-laid  plans  and 
polK:l'>s  are  often  blown  Into  bits,  we  shall  see  the  shape  and 
strength  of  the  battle  fronts  all  the  major  powers,  Including  the 
United  States,  have  been  working  on  during  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented activity  and  tension.  ^^^.i. 

No  scout  returning  from  the  field  of  operations  can  answer  with 
assurance  the  universal  question:  Can  peace  be  saved?— for  the 
reason  that  It  Is  still  unanswered  in  either  of  the  general  head- 
quarters where  the  decisive  signal  will  be  given.  These  general 
headquarters.  It  is  now  clear,  are  located  in  London  and  Berlin. 

When  Hitler  went  beyond  the  wide  right-of-way  granted  him 
under  the  Munich  agreement  and  incorporated  a  state  he  was  sup- 
posed merely  to  dominate,,  his  main  political  objective  was  to 
encircle  Poland,  thiw  preventing  that  pivotal  country  from  getting 
out  of  control.    In  Poland  began.  In  consequence,  Britain's  counter- 
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moves.  Call  it  by  any  name,  British  policy  Is  In  reality  a  policy 
of  encirclement,  an  attempt  to  build  a  ring  of  alliances  to  b  ock 
further  German  advances  east  and  south.  This  week  s  develop- 
ments will  be  a  gage  of  the  success  of  this  attempt.  They  wiU 
bring  war  nearer  or  postpone  it  Indeflnitely. 

Today  an  cut-and-out  military  alliance  wlU  be  signed  in  Berlin 
by  Germany  and  Italy.  In  2  years  the  axis  has  gradually 
strengthened  from  a  pretty  thin  shoestring  to  a  knot  of  steel.  In 
the  beginning  it  was  no  more  than  a  gesture,  a  retort  to  vhe 
British-French  policy  of  sanctions  against  Italy.  At  no  time  would 
it  have  been  Inevitable  without  the  surrender  of  Austrla^a  siir- 
render  by  the  other  guarantor  powers  quite  as  much  as  by  Italy, 
Only  in  these  crucial  2  months,  In  answer  to  the  new  policy  of 
■London  have  the  final  steps  been  taken  for  military  cooperation 
on  terms  not  fvUly  disclosed  but  obviously  more  binding  than 
heretofore. 

NEW    FOHCES    IN    ACTION 

The  present  agreement,  moreover.  Is  broader  than  the  pre-war 
Triple  Alliance,  which  exempted  Italy  from  fighting  against  Great 
Britain  and  from  participating  In  any  but  a  defensive  war.  It  U 
more  likely  to  hold,  fir  though  Europe,  with  some  minor  shifts, 
seems  to  be  moving  straight  toward  pre-war  allnements,  actxiaUy 
new  forces  are  at  work  which  have  not  yet  been  tested. 

Nobody  knows  how  strong  fascism  will  prove  under  fire,  or  how 
far  the  fine-spun  economics  of  self-sufficiency  will  suffice  to  supply 
armies  pitted  against  outside  enemies.  Nobody  Is  sure  how  su- 
perior is  the  Red  Armv  to  the  army  of  the  Czar,  or  how  ardenUy 
It  WiU  fight  with  the  forces  it  has  been  trained  to  regard  as 
"capitalist  Impcrlalibms,"  a  scruple  on  the  other  side  usually 
forgotten  by  the  democratic  powers  when  they  shrink  from  lining 
up  with  one  dictatorship  to  beat  another.  Neither  the  social  nor 
the  political  pattern  in  any  country  Is  what  It  was  in  1914. 

As  a  test  of  Ideologies,  events  In  the  past  2  months  have  proved 
that  the  barriers  between  systems  are  easily  Jumped  when  funda- 
mental national  Interests  are  Imperiled.  National  socialism  merely 
uses  deadlier  weapons  to  push  forward  the  old  German  "drang. 
At  the  scratch.  Hitler  Is  no  more  racist  than  the  Kaiser.  All  nations 
are  primarily  concerned,  as  they  always  were,  either  to  save  what 
they  have  or  to  acquire  what  they  haven't.  *v,    ,     * 

Nevertheless,  ideas  do  count  today  as  they  did  not  before  the  last 
war  Then  most  of  the  slogans  were  coined  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Svstems  of  government  did  not  affect  the  relations 
between  states  or  dictate  their  alliances.  Today  Germany  and 
Italy  are  united  by  a  common  idea  as  well  as  by  a  desire  for  con- 
quest and  this  makes  the  tie  stronger  than  In  1914.  despite  the 
fact  that  Italy  has  less  to  gain  from  the  partnership. 

ideologies    an    OBSTACLE 

On  the  other  side,  the  Ideological  barrier.  whUe  not  a  prime 
factor  in  either  capital,  does  obstruct  the  negotiations  between 
London  and  Moscow.  In  the  triangular  conversations  to  be  held 
this  week  in  Geneva  the  British  and  the  Russians  are  expected 
to  reach  a  compromise  on  the  terms  under  which  they  will  work 
together  to  stop  Germany.  Stalin  wants  a  full  alliance.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  wants  the  bond  as  Umited  as  possible.    The  catch 
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Is  thp.t  Polard  and  Rumnnln  turned  to  Br'.taln  to  c«!^ape  So\  let 
protection  aga.nsl  the  R.-ich.  and  now  the  British  are  unable  tO 
lulfiU  their  pledge  without  Russian  h"lp.  But  a  deeper  obstacle 
Is  the  distrust  of  each  government  for  the  ether. 

These  are  elements  which  cannot  be  weighed  until  the  armies 
beein  to  march.  To  the  observer  on  the  diplomatic  war  fronts 
It  has  seemed  that  the  axis  powers  were  threatening  a  military 
pact,  and  the  entente  powers  a  military  alUiince  with  Rus.^ia.  in 
the  hope  that  they  wouldn*t  have  to  go  through  w!th  It.  If  both 
reluctant  bargains  are  sealed.  It  means  niore  therefore  than  if 
the  positions  were  taken  by  choice.  It  means  that  each  side  has 
di'awn  up  its  heaviest  artillery  In  an  effort  to  finish  a  war  before 
It  starts  We  have  not  yet  the  perspective  to  be  sure  what  this 
demonstration  implies,  but  as  a  show  of  hesitation  at  the  bar- 
ricade it  is  one  ol  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  in  history. 


Crab  Orchard  Lake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

Ol'   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  24.1939 


LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  \ 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Department  of  AcRiCTTLTtrRE, 

VJashington,  May  17,  1939. 

Hon.  EVEHETT   M.   Dtrksen. 

Ilmice  of  Reprciientatives. 
De\r  Mr.  DIRKSEN :  This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  April  7, 
transmitting  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Ledbetter.  of  Cartervllle,  111., 
relative  to  the  Crab  Orchard  project. 

Your  letter  suggests  that  a  report  be  made  on  this  project.  Dr. 
Bennett  Chief  of  the  Soil  Ccnserv-aticn  Service,  who  now  has 
administrative  jurl.sdlction  over  this  project,  recently  had  a  very 
complete  investigation  made  of  this  project  by  a  competent  engi- 
neer who  has  had  no  previous  contact  with  either  the  program  or 
the  project. 

As  you  know,  the  Crab  Orchard  project  was  initiated  by  the  Re- 
settlement, Administration  when  it  was  an  Independent  agency 
and  before  its  program  was  transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Department.  This  project  was  originally  conceived  by  the  State 
relief  commission  as  a  means  of  furnishing  productive  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  stranded  coal  miners.  Its  fulfillment  wp.s 
prevented  by  the  lack  of  any  agency  which  could  buy  the  land  for 
the  reservoir  The  project,  was  submitted  to  the  Land  Policy  Sec- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  A.  December  13.  1934.  by  the  Big  Muddy  Valley 
Flood  Control  Association,  but  was  rejected  because  the  land  did 
not  qualify  for  acquisition  under  that  program.  It  was  later  re- 
submitted to  the  Division  of  Land  Utilization  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration  by  the  State  reUef  commission  and  the  State  de- 
par' mcnt  of  public  works  and  buildings.  The  project  was  spon- 
sored by  Contrressman  Ksnt  E  Keller,  and  was  formally  approved 
by  the  President  on  February  12,  1936.  and  work  was  initiated  soon 
after.  ' 

When  this  project  was  transferred  to  the  Department,  consid- 
erable progress  had  already  been  made  on  the  construction  of  the 
dam  and  acquisition  of  the  land  and  there  was  no  alternative  other 
than  to  carry  It  to  completion.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  con- 
sldprable  merit  to  the  project.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  each 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Ledbetter.  but  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
a  few  of  the  more  Important  points.  Tlie  entire  project  Is  located 
in  a  problem  area  designated  by  the  State  and  planning  commis- 
sion as  unsuitable  for  agriculture.  ThL-  report  of  the  soil  survey  of 
the  University  of  Illino'.s  indicates  that  these  soils  will  not  respond 
profltablv  to  treatment  to  increase  their  productivity.  The  bottom 
lands  are  heavy,  poorly  drained  clay.  The  slopes  are  subject  to  sheet 
and  gulley  erosion.  The  flat  ridge  tops  arc  subject  almost  anually 
to  serious'  damage  from  drought,  because  they  do  not  carry  sufflcient 
humtu  to  res's-:  'long  periods  of  light  precipitation  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  The  dam  will  provide  sufficient  water  storage  to  im- 
pound the  entire  run-off  from  the  watershed  of  Crab  Orchard 
Creek,  which  has  contributed  to  the  loss  now  occuring  annually 
from  floods  in  one  of  the  important  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Much  of  this  land  has  been  subject  to  overflow  from  the 
Crab  Orchard  Creek  annually  and  for  this  reason  not  more  than 
three  crops  out  of  5  years  can  be  counted  upon  from  the  bottom 
lands. 

Our  records  here  Indicate  that  the  valuations  placed  on  lands  to 
Pe  purchased  were  cticcked  by  the  appraisers  of  ttie  Federal  land 


bank  nnd  that  the  Innd-produ'-tion  values  are  reflected  In  reports  of 
the  Urivorsitv  of  Illinois.  As  you  know.  It  is  always  ditlicult  to 
say  whether  "or  not  the  Government  is  paying  the  owner  a  fair 
price  for  his  land.  We  m.iust  try  to  protect  the  Governments  Inter- 
est's by  spending  the  money  wisely  and  economically,  iind  at  the 
same  time  I  assure  you  it  has  not  been  cur  desire  to  bargain  for 
it  too  closely.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
area  has  been  voluntarily  optioned.  It  looks  as  though  these  people 
at  least  are  reasonably  well  satisfied  with  the  deal. 

According  to  a  recent  report,  the  area  embraced  by  the  project 
comprises  approximately  6  percent  of  the  area  of  the  county,  but 
will  remove  only  about  I'i  percent  of  the  total  as'^essed  valuation 
from  the  tax  base.  Since  the  county  receives  only  44  percent  of  Its 
receipts  from  tax  levy,  the  net  effect  of  this  loss  is  reduced  still 
more  While  the  project  area  Includes  about  40  percent  of  the 
Cartcrville  High  School  district,  the  asses.«ed  valuation  Is  only  about 
12  percent  The  records  show  that  In  1936  the  assc^ed  valuation 
was  $1516  294.  the  levy  amounted  to  $25,482  32  and  collections  to 
$16  831  97.  Inasmuch  as  only  12  percent  of  the  as.sessed  valuation 
in  the  Cartcrville  High  School  district  Is  to  be  removed  by  Gov- 
ernment purcha.'e.  the  effect  upon  tax  return  .should  he  much  less 
than  indicated  in  Mr.  Ledbetter's  letter.  To  off.set  this.  25  percent 
of  the  receipts  for  the  use  of  project  lands  and  facilities  will  be 
made  available  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  III  of 
the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  the  county  for  school- 
and  road  purposes,  so  long  as  the  project  continues  In  its  present 
status  It  has  been  agreed  In  the  Department  that  the  Crab 
Orchard  project,  when  completed,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  administration  in  connection  with  the  adjacent 
forest  purchase  unit.  If  and  when  this  project  is  transferred  to 
the  Forest  Service  as  a'  part  of  the  national  forest  it  would  become 
subject  to  the  act  of  May  23.  1908  (35  Stat.  260),  under  which  one- 
fourth  of  the  gro.-s  regeipts  would  be  returned  to  counties  for 
school  and  read  purposes,  or  to  an  amendment  of  said  act  that 
might  later  be  enacted. 

Considerable  reforestation  hns  already  been  carried  on  In  the 
area  and  about  G.OOO  acres  remain  to  be  planted  in  pine,  black 
locust,  oak.  gum.  and  rsh  under  the  current  work  program.  Even- 
tually this  ."^hould  be  the  source  of  considerable  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  timber  products. 

The  dam  on  Crab  Orchard  Creek  Is  one  of  11  advocated  by 
State  agencies.  Including  the  University  of  Illinois,  for  flood  control 
on  Big  Muddy  watershed.  While  the  Influence  of  the  Crab  Or- 
chard Refecrvolr  by  itself  Is  limited,  if  the  11  reservoirs  proposed 
are  to  be  built  eventually,  their  combined  influence  Afrould  be 
•  considerable. 

In  a  county  where  the  records  show  that  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  people  are  on  relief,  the  project  has  employed  an 
average  of  about  530  men  each  month  since  its  inception,  and  its 
contribution  therefore  to  the  immediate  relief  problem  has  been 
considerable. 

Four  cemeteries,  containing  182  graves,  will  be  wholly  or  partly 
inundated  by  higher  water  from  the  reservoir,  and  therefore  need 
to  be  moved.  It  is  proposed  that  a  new  cemetery  be  located  on 
land  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  of  sufficient  size  to  accom- 
modate the  remains  now  In  the.=;e  cemeteries. 

Mr.  Ledbetter  suggests  that  In  the  hilly  land  south  of  the  Crab 
Orchard  Reservoir  lakes  could  be  built  for  recreational  purposes. 
In  this  connection  It  Is  the  Intention  to  build  two  additional  reser- 
voirs, the  Little  Gra&sy  and  the  Devil's  Kitchen,  on  lands  which 
are  being  acquired  for  this  purpose.  These  dams  will  have  consid- 
erable recreational  and  scenic  values,  as  well  as  in  controlling 
run -off  into  the   large  reservoir. 

The  committee  which  recently  made  the  Investigation  referred  to 
above  endeavored  to  obtain  a  cross  section  of  existing  pviblic  senti- 
ment concerning  the  building  of  the  Crab  Orchard  Reservoir  and 
the  two  reservoirs  on  Big  and  Little  Grassy  Creeks  through  random 
contacts  with  facers  on  the  project  and  with  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  in  nearby  towns.  It  Is  reported  that  during  the 
past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people  In  and  near  the  area  toward  the  project.  This  change  to  a 
more  favorable  attitude  may  have  resulted  In  part  through  a 
change  In  project  managers. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  whenever  lands  arc  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  constructing  reservoirs  the  abandonment  of  homes, 
schools,  and  churches  always  brings  sentimental  forces  Into  play 
which  must  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  well  realized  that  mere  pay- 
ment of  the  commercial  value  of  ones  farm  and  home  cannot 
adequately  compensate  the  farmer  when  his  land  may  have  been  in 
the  possession  cf  his  family  for  generations.  Our  records  Indicate 
that  many  cf  the  farmers  displaced  by  the  Crab  Orchard  project  are 
purchasing  other  places  in  the  general  locality  cf  the  project  and 
many  of  the  older  people  have  retired  to  the  nearby  towns  where 
they  have  married  children  residing. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  much  thought  and  consideration  have 
been  Kiven  to  this  project  and  only  those  things  are  being  done 
which' are  necessary  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  project,  in 
which  the  Government  already  has  a  considerable  Investment. 

The  correspondence  which  was  attached  to  your  letter  Is  returued- 
hercwlth. 

Sincerely, 

H  A.  Wallace,  Secretary. 
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Why  We  Need  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  24,  1939 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON      BERNARD     J.     GEHRMANN,     OF 
^^  WISCONSIN 


Mr  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
recently  delivered  by  me: 


Greetings  to  this  radio  audience,  this  is  the  third  of  a  sertes 
of  broadcasts  which  I  am  making.  The  first  gave  my  views  on  war 
and  the  propaganda  and  hysteria  that  some  small  groups  are  at- 
SemptVng  to  work  up.  Thank  God,  they  are  not.  succeeding  very 
well  Tlie  second  one  was  on  the  plight  of  the  farmer  and  why 
I  believe  the  Government  should  step  In  a6d  establish  the  mini- 
mum price  the  farmer  should  be  paid  for  the  «^J°f ^^*i="\^;^^,^l 
«.mmodlties.  This,  the  third  of  the  series.  I  Intend  to  devote  to 
thrven^  important  subject  of  Why  We  Need  the  St.  Lawrence 

^'^Two^'vears  ago.  a  group  of  Congressmen  Interested  in  the  sea- 
way ?ormeJ  a  conu^ttee  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  alive  the 
issue  and  to  inform  the  public  of  Its  advanteges.  a^so  to  check  on 
doubtful  Senators.  I  was  selected  as  vice  chairman  of  this  so- 
called  steering  committee.  The  question  of  ratification  ^vas  de- 
feated in  the  senate  a  few  years  ago.  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
rJerit  but  because  in  the  campaign  for  the  iDxprovement  too 
much  stress  has  heretofore  been  laid  on  the  pi^y  l°fal  ^"^^^J^ 
of  the  seaway  and  not  enough  attention  has  been  given  to  ac- 
QUiintlSrhe  liople  of  those  sections  not  immediately  trlbu  ary 
to  the  Great  I^kes  with  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  such 
s^ctloL  Advocates  of  the  seaway  have  been  fond  of  saying  that 
the  seaway  w. 11  benefit  26  States  and  44.000.000  people,  when  we 
should  have  been  saying,  as  the  fact  is.  that  It  will  benefit  48 
^tfttps  and  130  000,000  of  people.  ^    ^ 

?f   we  are   to  succeed   In  this  campaign,  the  subject   must  be 
approached  from  a  national  point  of  vlew-a  view  which  Includes 
the  other  22  States  and  the  other  70.000.000  of  people.     It  is  not 
only  a  question  of  our  right  to  this  improvement  ^mji  questioiiof 
petting  the  support  of  enough  Senators  to  ratify  the  treaty.     The 
logic  of  the  situation  demands  that  before  we  can  expect  a  Senior 
to  vote  for  ratification  he  must  be  shown   that  the  seaway  will 
benefit   the   people   of   his  particular  State   and  that   possibly   he 
cannot  safely  oppose  a  project  which  w-ould  b^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^" 
ents  who  are  producers  and  shippers  and  who  are  constantly  look- 
ing for  better  markets  and  more  prosperity.  _,     .     ,   _„,t^* 
To  California  we  can  truthfully  say  that  the  principal  market 
for  the  product  of  its  people-thelr  oranges,  grapes    and  figs--l8 
now    always  has  been,  and  always  will  be  in  the  niidcontinent  of 
America:  to  our  friends  from  Georgia  we  can  say  that  the  market 
for  oeaches.  peanuts,  and  pecans  would  soon  be  more  than  doubled 
if  the  treaty  is  ratified:   to  the  people  of  Connecticut  we  can  say 
that  their  market  for  dollar  watches  and  wooden  nutmeg  would 
increase  by  leaps  and  bounds;  to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  that  they 
would  sell  more  rice  and  that  the  port  of  New  Orleans  would  do 
more  business  than  ever  before  if  the  empire  to  the  north  of  it 
were  fully  developed. 

These  Senators  are  reasonable,  consclentlotis  men.  willing  ana 
anxious  to  dOkanythlng  that  would  further  the  material  interests 
of  the  people  V  their  several  States.  They  would  be  glad  to  vote 
for  the  treatykf  they  can  be  convinced  that  It  would  be  for  the 
best  interests  d^  the  great  mass  of  their  people  as  against  special 
interests  or  localities  who  care  nothing  for  the  general  welfare 

President  Roosevelt.  In  submitting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification,  had  the  situation  clearly  in  mind  when  he  said: 

•Tt  Is  I  believe,  a  historic  fact  that  every  great  improvement 
directed  to  better  commercial  communications,  whether  In  the  case 
of  building  railroads  into  new  territory  or  the  deepening  of  great 
rivers  or  the  building  of  canals,  have  all  been  subject  to  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  local  Interests  which  conjure  up  imaginary 
fears  and  fall  to  realize  that  Improved  transportation  results  in 
increased  commerce  benefiting  directly  or  indirectly  all  sections. 

••I  am  convinced  that  the  building  of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway 
will  not  injure  the  railroads  or  throw  their  employees  out  of  work; 
that  It  will  not  in  any  wav  interfere  with  the  proper  use  of  the 
Mississippi  River  or  the  Missouri  River  for  navigation. 

"On  the  affirmative  side  I  subscribe  to  the  definite  belief  that  the 
completion  of  the  seaway  will  greatly  serve  the  economic  and 
transportation  needs  of  a  vast  area  of  the  United  States  and  should, 
therefore   be  considered  solely  from  the  national  point  of  view. 

Further  quoting  from  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  jto  the 
St  Lawrence  seaway  meeting  held  in  Detroit  2  years  ago.  stated 
In  part-  "I  wish  the  conference  at  Detroit  tfi  be  assured  not  only 
of  continued  tmremittlng  effort  to  complete  the  seaway  and  power 


development  but  also  of  my  strong  conviction  that  recent  events 
have  helped  to  clear  the  way  for  action,  upon  the  broadest  lines 
of  public  benefit. 

The  use  of  electric  energy  L-s  gaining  so  rapidly  today  that  no  sane 
person  would  dare  to  assert  that  after  the  7  years  required  for  con- 
struction of  works.  St.  Lawrence  power  would  provide  a  surplus  above 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  careful  studies  have  shown  that  there  will  be 
a  serious  shortage  of  electric  energy  in  the  Northeast  before  the 
project  can  be  completed.  .,„,..4» 

The  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  project  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times  and  with  the  policy  of  cooperation  now  firmly  estab- 
lished on  this  continent.  ^    ..    .w     *   n  .,„t,,- 

For  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  demonstrate  the  full  value 
of  such  a  policy  on  a  frontier  that  spans  a  continent  would  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  security  and  progress  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  _  ... 

There  Is  absolutely  no  one  that  questions  President  Roosevelt  s 
complete  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  seaway.  But  It  is  encouraging 
and  significant  that  the  last  Republican  Presidential  candidate.  Gov- 
ernor Landon.  of  Kansas,  Is  also  very  much  for  it.  and  advocated  it. 
not  only  as  a  candidate  for  President  but  as  Governor  long  before 
he  thought  of  becoming  a  candidate.  On  March  12.  1934,  Governor 
Landon  sent  a  petition  to  the  United  States  Senate  urging  ratifica- 
tion and  among  other  things  said:  "I  demand  the  setting  aside  of 
special  privilege  and  sectionalism  In  the  consideration  of  this  great 
national  and  international  undertaking.  In  voicing  that  demand  I 
speak  for  the  homes,  for  the  industries,  for  the  agriculture,  for  the 
united  common  need  of  a  great  body  of  the  American  electorate, 
impelled  by  one  great  desire— that  the  doors  of  transportation  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  opened  to  the  widest  possible  extent  by  bringing  the 
sea  base  into  the  heart  of  the  North  American  Continent." 

I  have  not  stressed  the  fact  that  the  starting  of  this  great  work 
win  put  thousands  of  unemployed  to  work.  I  have  preferred  to 
stre<;s  the  great  future  advantage  to  our  country  and  especially 
the  fact  that  all  of  us  should  view  this  treaty  In  the  light  of  the 
benefits  which  It  confers  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 

whole 

No  section  of  this  continent  is  sufficient  unto  Itself.  The  wealth 
produced  In  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  continually  enriches  the 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  East  and  affords  an  outlet  for  the 
products  of  the  West  and  South.  Tills  area  tributary  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River  is  capable  of  supporting  a  popula- 
tion and  industry  and  production  of  wealth  of  four  or  five  times 
the  present  totals. 

Wisconsin  does  not  want  the  waterway  merely  because  it  will 
give  her  a  few  seaports,  but  so  It  will  give  the  country  round 
about  us  cheaper  transportation,  so  we  can  save  more  money  to 
buy  more  cotton  so  the  cotton  farmers  can  get  more  money  to 
buy  more  Wisconsin  cheese,  so  we  can  get  more  money  to  buy 
more  grapefruit  so  that  the  people  of  the  South  can  buy  more 
canned  peas,  so  we  can  get  more  money  to  buy  more  Florida 
oranges  North  Carolina  cigarettes,  Virginia  apples,  more  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post— so  everybody  can  get 
money  to  spend  their  summers  in  the  North  so  we  can  get  enough 
money  to  spend  our  winters  In  the  South. 

As  has  been  true  in  the  past,  so  it  will  always  be  true  that  the 
benefits  of  the  production  of  wealth  In  the  Mlssi.^sippi  Valley  will 
Koread  In  every  direction  and  enrich  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
Nation  As  a  pebble  thrown  in  a  pool  will  drive  its  circling  waves 
to  the' edge  of  the  water,  so  the  prosperity  of  the  midcontinent 
will  be  wifted  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific  on  the 
west,  to  the  Arctic  on  the  north,  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south. 
The  general  benefits  of  this  project  are  too  great  to  admit  of  any 
meritorious  sectional  opposition.  In  the  distribution  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  wealth  which  this  waterway  will  bring,  all  parts 
of  the  country  will  share.  In  the  territory  served  by  the  Inland 
ports  of  this  waterway  will  be  built  an  empire  with  the  greatest 
purchasing  power  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  coastal  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  v^lll  find  markets  heretofore  undreamed  of 
within  the  borders  of  their  own  land.  The  cotton,  fruits,  oils,  and 
minerals  of  the  South  and  West,  the  manufactured  products  of 
the  East,  will  find  enlarged  and  constantly  increasing  markets. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  waterway  will  benefit  this  particular 
city  or  be  a  detriment  to  a  certain  other  city.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
little  moment  that  a  few  Inland  ports  may  be  increased  In  Populf - 
tion  Any  growth  such  cities  may  have  will  be  only  Incidental  to 
the  development  of  the  country  served  by  them.  The  benefit  t^  any 
given  city  or  State  will  be  but  a  trifling  thing  compared  with  the 
Increase  In  wealth  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 


Owen  D  Young  In  an  address  on  the  economic  situation,  said. 
"No  permanency  of  any  trend  can  be  guaranteed  unless  we  have 
sound   and  fair   balance   between   all   the  units  of   our  economic 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  give  sound  and  fair  balance  In  the 

matter  of  transportation   than   to  give  to  the   Interior  what   the 

South   West,  and  East  already  have.     We  have  the  markets  of  the 

world 'at  our  door.     With  the  blasting  away  of  a  little  barrier  In 

the  St    Lavyrence  River,  the  United  States  of  America  would  have 

I    the  markets  of  the  world  opening  the  door   and  coming  all    the 

way  m     All  existing  harbors  and  transportation  agencies  will/have 

I    not  less  but  more  business  than  ever  before,  because  there  will  be 

I    vastly  more  business  to  be  done.  „         ,  .     „  *»,»  «♦»,«. 

Now  let  Detroit.  Milwaukee,  Duluth.  Superior,  and  all  the  other 

cities  and  States  and  Senators  who  want  this  waterway  for  what 

it  will  do  for  their  people  or  their  constituents  get  their  heads 

out  of  the  sand  and  look  for  and  find  the  benefit  to  the  people 
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Ot  the  States  whose  Senators  have  not  before  been  in  favor  of 
ratification.  Let  us  stop  talking  about  a  marooned  area  and  our 
local  selfish  Interests  that  only  tend  to  stir  up  oppcsition  and 
Jealousy.  Let  there  seemingly  be  no  limit  to  the  fceneflcent  inf.u- 
ence  of  this  seaway,  and  in  the  language  of  President  Roosevelt, 
consider  the  question  "solely  from  the  national  pomt  of  view. 

With  the  attitude,  with  this  spirit,  with  this  purpose  constantly 
In  mind,  cur  efforts  to  secure  this  great  improvement  will  be 
crowned  with  success,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  waterway  will 
come  the  beginning  of  the  impregnable  commercial  supremacy  of 
the  North  American  continent.  rT.w„,„ 

Now  my  friends.  I  have  talked  on  the  merits  of  this  case.  There 
should  no  longer  be  a  necessity  for  preaching  the  merits  of  th  s 
deep-waterway  problem.  It  stands  so  strong  in  merit  and  economic 
necessity  that  in  itself  it  pleads  like  "angels,  trumpet-tongued. 
for  Its  speedy  building  and  consummation  as  one  of  the  world  s 
greatest  tran.<=portatlon  arteries.  It  has  been  too  long  delayed. 
Our  great  empire  to  the  west  of  us  has  grown  up  and  we  have 
stupendous  produce  waiting  for  shipment.  The  great  railroads  of 
the  West  have  developed  and  stand  ready  with  vast  steam  and  train 
equipment  to  handle  this  commerce  in  any  amount,  both  ea.st  and 
west.  We  should  have  long  ago  blasted  down  these  barriers  in  the 
St  Lawrence  rapids  and  let  ourselves  into  the  commerce  and  trans- 
portation of  the  world.  But  instead  of  using  dynamite  and  steam 
dredge  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  crooning  songs  of  hope. 
We  have  stood  on  the  shore  of  these  great  tideless  seas  and  looked 
lazily  to  the  cast,  waiting  and  praying  for  the  phantom  ocean  ships 
that  never  came. 

With  everybody  interested  in  this  project  using  their  Influence 
with  those  in  a  position  to  help,  we  will  have  the  treaty  ratified  and 
work  actually  started  within  a  very  short  time. 

I  thank  you. 

Forward  America— Which  Way  and  What  Speed— 
From  the  Republican  and  Democratic  View- 
points 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  24,  1939 


RADIO  DISCUSSION  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A    TAFT.  OF  OHIO.  AND 
HON.  T.  V.  SMITH.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TUESDAY.  MAY   16.   1939 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  l^ave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  tim?ly  and  important 
discussion  on  Forward  America— Which  Way  and  What 
Speed,  disclosing  the  Democratic  and  Republican  points  of 
view  on  the  subject  as  presented  by  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
of  Ohio,  and  Representative  T.  V.  Smith,  of  Illinois,  Tuesday, 
May  16.  1939,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System:- 
REP!lESE^^•ATI^'E  T.  V.  Smith 

My  fellow  countrvmen.  thjs  marks  the  end  of  these  friendly 
debates  with  my  legislative  colleague.  Mr.  Taft.  Junior  United 
Stales  Senator  from  Ohio.  In  spite  of  frank  talk  and  hard  blows 
from  each  of  us — -never  personal,  however,  from  either  of  us — I  am 
happy  to  recall  at  the  end  our  Jomt  hope  expressed  at  the  begin- 
ning that  we  would  raise  partisanship  a  notch  in  the  direction  of 
patriotism. 

Underneath  our  earnest  differences,  we  are  both  Americans, 
belonging  to  great  parties  both  of  which  are  American,  and  engag- 
ing in  a  type  of  sportsmanship  that  is  truly  and  deeply  American. 
I  wish  particularly  to  express  my  pleasure  at  having  drawn  an 
opponent  in  these  debates  who  is  both  literate  and  articulate,  who 
Is  both  honest  and  courageous.  All  conservatives  I  willingly  be- 
lieve to  be  as  honest  -as  other  men.  but  how  few  conservatives 
have,  hke  Mr.  Taft.  the  out-loud  courage  of  their  Inner  thoughts. 
It  will  be  a  safer  day.  politically  speaking,  when  more  conservatives 
out  with  it — as  Mr.  Taft  has  here  done — on  both  our  basic  national 
institutions  (the  Constitution,  the  Executive,  the  Congress,  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  States)  and  the  major  national  problems  now 
engaging  attention  (unemployment,  security,  war  and  peace,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  the  debt).  I'd  like  indeed  to  register  before  my 
fellow  countrymen  my  appreciation  of  Mr.  Taft  and  my  admira- 
tion for  his  example.  He's  one  of  the  very  few  conspicuous  and 
ambitious  conservatives  who  does  not  prefer  silence  to  speech, 
one  of  the  rarest  of  the  rare  who  shows  himself  willing  to  go  up 
or  down  with  his  own  honest  convictions  boldly  expressed  before 
the  country. 

I  salute  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  the  courtesy  of 
Its  network,  and  I  thank  the  many  of  you  who  have  written  In 
.and  the  millions  of  you  who  have  not  \*Titten  in.  I  thank  Mr. 
Taft  again  lor  helping  me  help  him  demonstrate  that  one  of  the 
louudations  of  democracy  is  to  accept  opposition  as  also  a  standard 


form  of  cooperation.  I  salute  you.  I  salute  him:  but  I  warn  yrn 
that  hes  trying  to  lead  America  backward,  whereas  our  conclud- 
ing subject  is  "Forward  America." 

But  what  is  "forwards",  what  "backwards"  for  America?  L'^t  ms 
remind  you  of  some  simple  truths.  We  live  in  a  highly  organized 
world  and  few  of  us  like  the  way  organizations  cramp  our  indi- 
vidual stvle  Why.  in  many  cities  even  citizenship  itself  is  hard 
to  enjoy  'because  of  the  bosslsm  which  encrusts  it.  Some  of  my 
frierds  who  belong  to  labor  unions  have  talked  to  me  Irankly  at 
times  about  how  little  voice  they  have  in  their  own  union.  They 
feel  squeezed  by  the  very  organizations  they  Joined  to  protect  their 

freedom.  ^  ^^    *  

What  the^e  labor-union  men  tell  me.  Senator  Taft  says  thefarm- 
er<^  of  Ohio  have  been  telling  him.  The  farmers  have  organized 
to  aid  themselves  and  now  feel  regimented,  he  says,  by  what  you 
and  I  know  to  be  the  program  of  farm  organizations.  You  remem- 
ber the  Senator  in  a  previous  debate  hazarded  the  bold  statement 
that  his  Ohio  farmers  resented  so  strongly  what  he  called  regimen- 
tation that  they'd  rather  have  no  program  at  all  than  th-s  one 
they've  already  worked  out  for  themselves.  Though  many  Illinois 
farmers  tell  me  otherwise  and  though  some  of  Senator  Taft  s  Ohio 
farmers  have  written  me  protesting  his  statement.  I  dare  say  that 
the  farmers  And.  and  will  find,  organizations  as  galling  as  do  labor- 
union  members.  ,  ^  ,,        .i.  *  *v. 

In  this  discontent  at  the  loss  of  Individuality  I  believe  that  the 
farmer  and  the  industrial  laboring  man  are  but  typical  of  modern 
men  in  general.  Listen  for  the  same  complaint  from  the  retailers 
meeting  in  Washington  next  week.  Moreover,  the  rest  of  us  see 
that  the  labor  unions  have  grown  so  strong  that  they  can.  almost 
upon  the  order  of  a  sirgle  man.  arrest  the  flow  of  coal  or  electric 
current  or  even  of  milk  for  cur  children.  We  see  that  the  farmer 
can  now  limit  his  acreage  or  reduce  his  marketing  quota  and  thus 
hoist  the  prices  we  pay  for  what  we  eat  or  wear.  We  see  and  re.sent 
the  social  danger  of  such  organized  power.  It  touches  us  as  con- 
sumers. But  it  touches  the  worker  as  producer  and  consumer  and 
narrows  his  rlcihts  as  a  man. 

This  epidemic  abroad  In  the  world  deserves  a  name.  Let  us 
call  It  organlzationitls.  When  It  strikes.  It  limits  our  freedom 
and  hurts  our  dignity  as  men  and  women.  Echoing  in  advance 
one  complaint  of  the  retailers,  it's  chains  everywhere— not  only 
chain  stores,  but  chain  unions,  chain  farm  federations,  chain 
s'-hools.  and  even  chain  churches.  In  our  heart  of  hearts  we  all 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the,  "chain  gang"  has  bjroken  out  of 
prison  and  roams  at  large  making  the  whole  world  a  sort  of  prison 
house  for  free  spirits.  A  new  feudalism  is  upon  us.  in  which  each 
of  us  becomes,  as  the  old  word  was.  a  "mastcrless  man"  unless  we 
Join  something  and  let  our  organization  try  to  master  other 
organizations  with  which  we  have  to  bargain  for  a  living  — and 
then.  alas,  end  (our  own  organization  end)  by  mastering  us.  The 
universality  of  this  feeling  makes  appropriate  Lincoln  Stcffcns' 
attributicn  of  the  secret  of  it  to  the  devil— the  secret  that  the  way 
to  ruin  any  and  every  good  cause  Is  "to  tempt  men  to  organi::e  it." 

n 
I  speak  feelingly  about  this,  because  it  hits  me  hard.  It  hits  me 
hard  as  one  born  in  a  lo;?  cabin  where  self-help  was  the  rule; 
it  hits  me  hard  as  a  Democrat,  who  distrusts  organization:  it  hita 
me  hard  an  an  independent  politician,  who  unjoined  all  organlr^a- 
tions  possible  before  standing  for  public  office.  Yet  Mr.  Taft  has 
throughout  these  debates  blamed  my  party  for  too  much  govern- 
ment, especially  for  what  he  calls  regimentation  of  the  ffKineiv 
I  admit  that  we  have  enabled  the  farmers  the  better  to  organize. 
I  have  even  tried  to  claim  Democratic  credit  for  making  democracy 
work  in  the  factories  also,  through  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Board.  Indeed.  I  remind  you  now  that  the  mijor 
promise  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  19.32  was  to  try  to  equalize 
upward  bargaining  and  the  purchasing  -power  of  both  agriculture 
and  labor.  But — I  hear  a  voice  from  the  northwest  corner  of 
conscience!  Don't  I  know  that  Thomas  Jefferson  foresaw  that 
when  America  got  organized  in  cities  and  collectivized  In  spirit, 
America  would  become  like  Europe  and  individualism  would  be 
dead  or  dying?  Yes,  I  know  it;  and  I  frankly*  admit  that  I'm 
sad  about  it. 

What  Mr.  Taft  ought  to  be  sadder  about,  however,  and  Isn't,  Is 
this — that  under  Republican  influence  America  was  so  onesidedly 
organized  by  1932  that  the  old  free  competition  called  capitalism 
had  actually  become  a  financial  feudalism.  The  Republican  folk- 
lore of  capitalism  had  entrenched  Itself  behind  a  folklore  of 
fatalism  which  made  voluntary  change  Impo&sible  because  it  held 
!  change  Itself  unnecessary.  Weren't  the  right  men  secure,  even 
when  not  prosperous?  When  the  right  men  are  secure,  they  worry 
little  about  the  rights  of  men. 

There's  little  doubt  that  these  conservatives  were  and  are  honest 

In  the  aristocratic  belief  that  a  moral  receivership  is  better  than 

democracy  for  the  American  people.     They  hold   honestly  to  the 

"seepage"   theory  of  welfare      Make   wise   and  good   men — that  la 

I    themselves — prosperous  at  the  top  and  whatever  welfare  Is  possible 

i    for  the  people  will  seep  through. 

They  may  be  right  Dbout  their  own  superiority.  But  no  Demo- 
crat could  believe  It  and  still  be  democratic.  Nevertheless,  their 
organized  strength  was  too  great  to  be  directly  disbanded.  Such 
drastic  action  would  have  required  revolution  in  the  depths  of  Re- 
publican depression.  That  was  our  predicament  when  it  came  our 
time  to  go  forward  for  America  In  1933.  Let  me  illustrate  It  with 
a  story. 

A  countryman  was  asked  by  a  tourist  down  State  how  to  get  to 
the  capital. 


r 


"Start  here."  said  the  countryman.  "Go  Ftralght  ahead  for  2 
miles,  then  turn  left  1  mile,  then  right  No.  that  wont  do.  Lets 
come  back  and  start  over.  Beginning  here,  go  straight  ahead  2 
miles,  as  I  said  Then  don't  turn  left,  but  right  for  1  mile— then 
left.    No,  that's  not  right  either." 

Thoughtfully  he  paused  a  puzzled  moment  and  then  looKea  up 
at  the  tourist  to  confess: 

"Say,  mister,  if  I  wuz  you  and  wanted  to  go  to  the  capital,  la 

not  start  here."  ^      ^„      _  ^^. 

That  was,  I  repeat,  exactly  our  predicament  in  ^3.  Revolu- 
tionists might  have  started  some  more  romantic  place  than  the 
hole  where  the  Republicans  left  the  country.  But  we  Democrats 
had  to  start  where  we  were.  Communists  would  have  started 
elsewhere  by  drumming  up  class  hatred  that  did  not  exist  in 
America  not  even  in  the  harde-^t  times.  Nazis  would  have  found  a 
scapegoat  to  conceal  their  taking  over  the  financial  power  and 
then  wouM  have  used  the  power  against  farmers,  laborers,  and 
the  capitalists  themselves.  But  we  were  Democrats  who  had  to 
start  where  we  were,  with  vast  corporate  interests  overorgamzed 
against   the   American   people.  w   *    ^«   i* 

The  Republicans  see  this  evil  of  overorganlzatlon.  but  see  It 
only  by  halves.  They  reaUy  don't  want  labor  to  organize  nor  the 
farmers  either,  though  they  bear  such  ills  as  best  they  may  in 
hope  of  1940  and  bevond.  But  they  do  want  the  present  cor- 
porate structure  to  remain  and  the  predominant  influence  of 
business  to  continue  (200  corporations,  if  not  the  60  fanuhes.  con- 
troUinz  America).  Their  own  self-interest  organized  as  con- 
science prevente  their  clearly  seeing  that  if  finance  and  business 
are  thus  overorganized,  workers  must  overorganize  or  suffer  eclipse 
of  their  rights  as  human  beings.  And  If  both  these  sides  of  the 
industrial  process  are  overorganized.  farmers  must  overorganize. 
And  if  both  great  producers.  Industrial  and  agrarian,  are  thus 
overorKanized  to  protect  their  interests,  consumers  must  even- 
tually overorganize  to  protect  their  rights.  And  so  organization- 
Itls  spreads  from  this  single  Republican  source  of  group  selfish- 
ness afid  rages  throughout  the  body  politic.  We  Democrats,  not 
beUie  revolutionists,  have  had  to  treat  the  disease  homeopathically. 
appearing  to  make  It  worse  as  the  only  peaceful  means  of  making 
it  better  So  much  for  the  disease.  Its  cause  in  corporate  selfish- 
ness, and  Its  development  arrested  by  the  counter-claims  of 
farmers  and  industrial  workers. 

m 
What  now  about  the  future?  And  is  there  realistic  ground  for 
choosing  one  party  rather  than  another  to  hold  the  disease  in  check 
^i?1o  |o forward  to  a  cure?  Yes:  there  is  ground  for  this  choice, 
thouch  the  situation  Is  chronic  and  confused.  Ground  for  choice 
there  is  however,  and  room  for  hope  as  long  as  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  Democratic  Party  endures,  in  whatever  form. 

Neither  party,  of  course,  knows  what  to  do  about  unemployment; 
and  neither  can  balance  the  Budget  save  by  a  prosperity  which 
both  wUl  woo  but  which  neither  knows  how  to  win.  But  the 
Democratic  Paity  will  keep  the  Nation  balanced  meantime  by  doing 
Us  duty  to  the  unemployed  gladly,  rather  than  glumly  with  Herbert 
Hoover  As  regards  social  security  for  the  unemployed,  its  the 
Democratic  Party  overwhelmingly:  for  we  not  only  caused  social 
sfciruy.  but  we  believe  in  it.  The  Republican  Party  does  not 
believe  in  it  as  an  Ideal— at  least  Mr.  Taft  has  said  that  he 
doesn't-and  so  it  tolerates  social  security  as  political  "Pe^iency 
flirting  the  while  with  wild  and  strfinge  Innuendoes  of  $200  a 
month  di-spensed  according  to  the  poUtlcal  rather  than  the  flnan- 
Sal  calendso-.  All  checks  are  equally  good,  you  know,  until  you 
have  to  cash  them. 

As  recards  a  more  lasting  remedy,  moreover,  for  organizatlonltis. 
the  Republican  Party  Is  clearly  at  a  disadvantage  It  cannot  re- 
nounce Its  old  allegiance  to  the  one-sided  organization  of  life  which 
ft  S^fostered.  Nor  can  it  rob  itself  of  the  fruits  of  its  corpora  e 
orranizatlons  by  suffering  agriculture  and  labor  to  as  strongly 
SrSnS  as  It  hL  organized  Industry.  So  the  best  we  could  hope 
through  it  would  be  a  return  to  flnanc/U  feudal  Ism  Mabor  ar^d 
agriculture  knuckling  under  to  a  dlshondfable  peace.  Tliat  w-ould 
Evolve  such  a  loss  of  purchasing  power/^  "eain  ^o  "J«lercut  the 
financial  feudalism  as  in  '29.  That's  fe  best  to  hope,  however, 
from  the  Republican  Party,  recurring  sjSlral  of  disaster.  ^ 

The  worst  to  fear  from  It  Is  that  agriculture  and  labor  fighting 
back   through   the   organization   we've   given   them   the   corpora^ 
power  will  again  lay  hold  of  the  Government,  as  under  Ccx)lidge 
Joiwy    pushing    labor   toward    serfdom    and    agriculture    toward 
peasantry      Even  If  the  party  then  escape  the  corruption  of  the 
Sid  Ohio^gang  and  the  honest  lethargy  of  Hoover,  it  will  become 
a   sort   of   Republican  fascism.     Fascism   arises,    yo^^^^ST'J^^ 
having  all  great  interests  organized  and  incorporated.     -Then  the 
suite  finds  it  easy  if  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  become  the  incor- 
^ratloS  of  the  corporaUons.     Organizing  thus  the   org^ization^ 
■      ^e  state  proceeds  to   work   upon   the  many   the   will  of  the  few 
incorporators,  now  turned  conspirators.     Mussolini,  let  us  remem- 
ber   caUs  his  form  of  government  the  corporate  state.     And  .my 
government  that  arises  from  strident  competition  among  corpora- 
tions is  likely  to  become  Itself  the  corporate  holding  company  of 
all  the  other  organizations   incorporated   under   it.     If   that  s  tne 
road  ahead,   let   Republicans  lead.     They'll   find   it   "jore   naturaL 
But  does  America  want  fascism,  even  If  we  could  get  it  without  its 
cruelty?     If  with  the  Republicans  at  their  worst,  we  are  to  move 
backward   to   this  corporate   fascism,   or   at   Its  best   to  an   older 


feudalism  of  wealth,  let  us  pray  that  our  retreat   be  not  In  the 
wintertime  and  the  speed  be  slow. 

I  for  one  am  convinced  that  the  Amertcan  people  do  not  want 
that  ending  and  so  do  not  want  to  Journey  down  that  road.  In- 
deed we  do  not  want  to  live  in  the  shadow  of  such  pressure  groups 
as  alreadv  make  our  politics  closely  akin  to  war,  whether  the  group 
pressing  be  labor,  agriculture,  or  business.  The  only  road  of  safety 
is  to  keep  these  organized  pressures  equal  and  balanced  against 
each  other  until  their  fierce  competition  can  be  subdued  together 
into  a  more  cooperative  order  It's  certainly  net  safe  to  let  either 
of  them  run  away  with  the  shew,  as  Republicans  have  let  the  com- 
mercial Interests.  I  refuse  mvself  to  believe  that  the  middle  way 
of  practical  democracy,  already  operative  in  small  countries  like 
Sweden,  cannot  be  attained  In  this  great  Republic,  through  oyr 
traditional  spirit  of  equality  and  frl'>ndllness  Pending  the  retirfn 
to  cooperative  Individualism,  the  least  modification  of  capitalitoi 
which  the  times  permit  Is  to  equalize  between  these  great  bodi^ 
the  competition  which  capitalism  presupposes  between  equal  indl-  ^ 

vlduals  ^       ..        ... 

But  there's  no  way  to  maintain  this  modification  or  to  return  tow- 
ard the  cooperative  democracy  of  competing  individuals  save  through 
the  machinery  of  representative  government.  Public  power  is  the 
only  possible  antidote  to  private  power.  And  I  may  add  that  public 
taxes  are  much  better  than  the  private  taxes  of  prices  controlled 
from  behind  the  scenes.  It  Is  the  genius  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  accept  therefore,  a  paradox  that  terrifies  honest  Republicans  und 
enrages  selfish  Republicans.  It  is  the  paradox  that  more  govern- 
ment is  required  to  get  more  freedom  for  the  most  people.  The 
only  power  we  Democrats  finally  recognize  Is  the  pcwer  of  the  whole 
people  which  is  government.  Todav  we  have  used  that  power  to 
curb  corporations  of  business.  Tomorrow  we  may  have  to  curb 
corporate  labor.  And  who  knows  that  day  aft^r  tomorrow  we  may 
not  need  It  to  curb  farmers  grown  too  fiercely  strong  through 
organization?  This  common  power  of  democratic  government  is 
our  only  reliance  against  corporate  greed,  however  organized  and 
wherever  found.  ^  .    ^^, 

To  break  the  old  bottlenecks  of  control  and  to  prevent  new  bottle- 
necks from  forming  we  are  streamlining  our  democratic  govern- 
ment. Seeing  the  call  for  more  public  control  of  pressure  organi- 
zations I  have  in  these  debates  thought  it  useful  to  give  a  new  and 
unexciting  name  to  a  government  adequate  for  the  tasks  before 
us  Tills  philosophy  of  government  I  have  called  the  new  feder- 
alism. I  call  It  federalism  because,  like  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
great  old  Federalist.  I  believe  that  where  government  is  required 
it  ought  to  be  made  efficient  through  coordinating  powers  long  left 
inefficient  by  separation.  I  call  it  new  because,  unlike  Hamilton, 
I  do  not  believe  "the  people  a  beast,  sir."  but  the  source  of  all 
power  and  the  only  rightful  beneficiaries  of  their  own  power  effi- 
ciently organized  as  representative  government. 

This  democratic  centralism  is  giving  us  cheap  electric  power. 
This  ought  to  enable  us  to  decentralize  Industry.  That  done,  we 
raw?:  democratize  finance  by  a  general  policy  of  lending  at  cost, 
feith  these  done,  farming  and  labor  could  again  become,  as  work  ^ 
shfauld  be.  a  way  of  life  instead  of.  as  now.  an  Individual  strugg.lc 
f^  existence  and  an  organized  competition  against  corporations  for 
power  and  place.  Democratic  centralLsm  of  government  thus  points 
to  the  decentralization  of  every  privUeged  form  of  coUectlve  power 
and  promises  a  slow  cure  for  the  worst  form  of  that  social  disease, 
organizatlonltis.  w  ^  *     «,.--. 

i  .say  "slow  "  advisedly,  for,  as  the  White  Queen  remarked  to  Alice. 
"Here  you  see.  It  takes  aU  the  running  you  can  do  to  keep  In  the 
same  place.  If  you  want  to  get  somewhere,  you  must  run  at  least 
twice  as  fast  as  that." 

Whether  we  shall  actually  move  forward  In  this  direction  toward 
individual  freedom  or  backward  with  Republicans  to  feudalism  or 
fascism  It  Is  for  the  people  themselves  to  say.  As  for  me.  I  am 
grateful  that  tonight  we  can  still  enjoy  In  humility  the  American 
way  of  friendliness  and  humor.  Such  a  happy  way  of  life  enables 
a  Smith  to  look  at  a  Taft  and  counsel  a  Taft  to  argue  with  a  Smith. 
Thus  the  American  way  unites  in  tolerance  a  mellowed  tradition 
and  family  pride,  on  the  one  side,  with  a  Joy  in  skiU  and  a  feel  for 
the  multitude,  on  the  other. 

Long  may  It  remain  so!  ,  .         ,i_ 

Now     a*    the    Senator    and    I.    contentedly    alone,    or    happily 

together,    stroll    from    this    studio    down    the    grassy    Mall,    well 

D^   from   Washington's   lofty   montiment    in   sight   of    Lincoln  a 

majestic   home,   on   down   by   the   new   shrine   rising   to   Thomas 

Jefferson.     Beyond   Jefferson's  place,   the  river,   which  Just  keeps 

1    a-roUing    along.      This    quiet    Potomac,    lazily    coursing    its    way 

1    to    the    sea   since    before    Washington    was,    will    become    tonight 

i    for    me    a   sUver    symbol    of    national    unity    across    the    gulf    of 

years    softening  the  land.scape  of  all  present  political  differences. 

'    It  is 'fitting  that  in  "Old  Man  Ribbers"  presence  we  thus  cele- 

I    brate  at  the  end  of  controversy  our  common  devotion  to  a  beloved 

I    fatherland:   In  our  eyes  Its  beauties  of  nature  and  in  our  souls 

the  legacies  of  its  great  sons.  ^  ...     ,       »,        ,      ♦v,^  «,„riH 

Triumphing  over  the  palsy  of  fear  felt  elsewhere  in  the  world 

'    toniEht    the  ilory  of  such  a  Nation  as  this  we'U  feel  in  the  high 

'    £?tfng   of    o!ir    common    pulse   of    gratitude.      And   as   om   eyes 

I    wander    from    UphLs    of    city    street    and   sheen    of    river    to    the 

I    Evening    skSs    above,    well    commune    for    you    all    with    a    vast 

I    "urn verse   not  measured  by  our   fears,"   until— as  the  pat  dead 

'    Holmes   further   said— "after  the   sunset   and   above   the   electric 

'    lights  there  shine  the  staxs." 
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Stnator  Taft 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America:  In  this  clasing  de- 
bate. I  wish  to  thank  Representative  Smith  for  his  kind  words 
regarding  myself,  and  even  more  for  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
friendship  which  has  governed  our  differences  of  opinion.  It 
has  been  the  greatest  pleasixre  to  debi^te  with  him.  in  spite  of 
his  steadfast  opinion  that  I  am  always  In  the  wrong.  I  admire 
his  eloquence,  and  his  wonderful  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. If.  with  all  his  ability,  he  is  unable  to  find  a  logical  and 
consistent  defense  of  the  New  Deal,  certainly  it  is  not  his  fault, 
but  that  of  the  New  Deal  Itself. 

Forward.  America.  But  which  way  Is  forward?  Surely  we  have 
been  going  forward  during  the  last  150  years  toward  a  goal  which 
the  Pilgrims  established  in  1G20.  and  which  was  carried  on  by  the 
founders  of  our  Nation.  That  goal  has  increased  individual  free- 
dom, with  more  material  welfare  to  enjoy  it.  Surely  we  went 
forward  in  spite  of  this -talk  about  financial  feudali.-^in.  Men  were 
more  free  in  1932.  before  the  New  Deal,  than  they  were  in  any 
other  country  In  the  world.  Their  material  welfare  had  steadily 
increased  until  the  average  workman  had  a  standard  of  living 
three  times  as  high  as  It  was  In  1820.  The  average  new  dealer 
seem.s  to  think  that  because  1933  represented  the  bottom  of  a 
financial  depression,  there  was  no  democracy  or  prosperity  in  the 
United  States  before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Surely  a  majority 
of  the  people  decided  every  4  years  what  kind  of  a  government 
they  wished,  and  surely  the  Congresses  then,  as  now.  voted  the 
way  they  thought  their  constituents  wanted  them  to  vote. 

It  is  the  new  dealers  who  no  Icnsor  wish  to  go  forwcvTd  along 
cur  well-marked  path.  They  started  along  that  path  in  1933 
for  a  few  years,  but  they  have  wandered  further  and  further  into 
the  forest  qj.  Government  regimentation  until.  In  complete  dark- 

\nt3s  -the.y  afce  moving  back  in  the  direction  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  quite  {rue.  as  Representative  Smith  says,  that  they  "have 
}lioved  in  botfi"  directioiis  at  once."  Some  of  their  measures  have 
sincerely  tried  to  make  our  system  work;  others  threaten  to  destroy 
America  as  we  have  known  It. 

Unlike  Representative  Smith,  many  of  the  new  dealers  have 
no  concern  whatever  for  individual  freedom.  They  are  collectiv- 
Ists.  like  Marx  and  Lenin  and  Mussolini.  They  believe  In  planned 
economy;  that  the  Government  should  regulate  every  detail  of  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  and  agriculture  life.  They  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  individual  freedom  In  order  supposedly  to  Improve  the 
condition  of  the  poor  and  Increase  their  material  welfare.  But  In 
this  purpose  the  policy  has  completely  failed.  There  are  more  than 
10.000.000  people  unempleyed  today,  and  the  largest  relief  ex- 
pense this  year.  10  years  after  the  depression,  than  any  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Farm  prices  are  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  6  years.  Businessmen  are  discouraged  and  indig- 
nant. Deposits  have  piled  up  in  the  banks  because  rich  and 
poor  alike  are  afraid  to  put  their  time  or  money  Into  private 
enterjyise.  because  they  fear  that  Government  regrulaticn  will 
prevent  success,  and  Government  taxation  will  take  whatever 
profit  there  might  be.  The  New  Deal  policy  Is  the  only  one'  which 
ha;s  ever  plunged  us  Into  a  second  depression  before  we  were  out 
of  the  first.  If  any  policy  leads  backward  and  net  forward,  it  Is 
the  policy  of  spending  billions  of  borrowed  money,  and  piling  up 
a  tremendous  debt  for  future  generations  to  pay.  A  policy  which 
inevitably  leads  to  bankruptcy  and  Inflation  of  the  currency  will 
not  only  make  the  poor  people  poorer,  but  It  Is  likely  to  force  a 
socialism  which  will  utterly  deprive  them  of  Individual  freedom. 
Representative  Smtth  tonight  states  the  philosophy  which  dic- 
tates this  backward  policy.  He  says.  "The  way  to  get  less  regimen- 
tation of  our  Individual  lives  is  to  suffer  mere  governmental  regu- 
laton."  He  adds.  "We  have  added  political  regulation  to  economic 
rcfimcntation.  and  have  made  It  stick."  He  admits  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  policy  leads  to  the  corporate  state  of  Mussolini, 
and  his  only  suggestion  for  avoiding  that  goal  is  that  we  support 
the  work  of  the  Monopoly  Committee,  which  Is  trying,  to  find  out 
whether  monopolies  exist.  Think  of  It.  The  new  dealers,  who 
know  everything  In  the  world  about  labor  and  securities  and  api- 
culture and  every  other  mans  business,  excuse  themselves  from 
failure  to  prevent  monopoly  in  Industry  because  they  have  only 
hid  6  years  to  find  out  about  It  No.  the  New  Deal  policy  Is  lead- 
ing us  rapidly  backward  today,  and  it  is  a  faint  hope  that  its  di- 
rection can  be  turned  by  any  monopoly  committee  of  Congress. 

It  Is  the  Republican  Party  today  which  looks  forward,  and  I  nm 
quite  willing  to  accept  Representative  SMrrH's  proposal  that  we 
start  from  1932.  Instead  of  throwing  away  all  past  experience  and 
embarking  on  uncharted  seas,  we  would  keep  the  good  things  which 
the  American  system  produced,  encourage  the  principles  which  pro- 
duced them,  and  correct  ihe  abuses  which  crept  into  It  as  they  will 
creep  Into  any  system.  Let  us  remember  that  conditions  In  the 
twenties  in  many  ways  were  better  than  they  ever  have  been  since. 
Farm  prices  were  more  than  twice  what  they  are  today.  Unemploy- 
i.,;.nt  practically  ci;d  not  exist.  Men  were  eager  to  engage  in  new 
Industries,  expand  old  Industries,  and  build  up  both  production  and 
employment.  If  we  had  tho  same  national  per  capita  Income  today 
Hs  we  had  then,  we  would  have  ninety  Instead  of  sixty-s?von  mll- 
^  lions  and  If  we  had  this  35  percent  more  Income  than  we  actually 
have  today,  we  could  put  most  of  the  unemployed  men  back  to 
work.  We  must  restore  conditions  In  which  thousands  of  men  and 
women  every  year  were  willing  to  Invest  their  time  and  money  In 
building  up  the  United  States  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 


Representative  S^r^^H  soys  that  I  "wish  the  many  well  through 
the  assured  welfare  of  the  tew."  Of  course,  this  is  not  true.  No  one 
has  ever  assured  the  welfare  of  any  business  enterprise  until  the 
new  dealers  tried  to  do  it  under  the  N.  R.  A.  It  ;s  s.i:d  that  two  out 
of  every  three  new  businesses  fall.  It  is  not  the  assurance  of  suc- 
cess: it  Is  the  existence  of  conditions  which  make  it  likely  that  a 
man  of  exceptional  ability  or  Ingenuity,  who  Is  willing  to  work  hard, 
shall  have  a  chance  to  obtain  exceptional  rewards  for  himself  or  his 
family,  a  chance  which  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  Government  regu- 
lation and  Interference.  This,  says  Representative  Smith.  Is  the 
"seepage  theory  of  welfare."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  who  are 
put  to  work  In  new  Jobs  by  new  cnierprises  get  their  living  and  their 
purchasing  power  many  months  and  often  many  yeais  before  the 
men  who  started  the  cnterprires  receive  their  reward.  If  they  do 
receive  It. 

We  have  tried  the  alternative  theory  of  producing  prosperity 
based  on  dishing  out  Government  funds  to  great  clas.-^es  of  people, 
and  while  such  action  has  been  necessary  It  has  certainly  failed 
completely  to  produce  general  prosperity,  and  has  not  even  restored 
tho.'^e  men  who  receive  It  to  the  material  welfare  the^  enjoyed  in 
the  twenties. 

What  were  the  abuses  to  be  corrected  In  the  system  of  the  twen- 
ties? There  were  too  many  people  rich  beyond  their  deserts.  I 
thoroughly  approve  of  the  New  Deal  measures  to  prevent  fraud  and 
sharp  practice  through  the  sale  of  securities,  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  methods  of  undeserved  wealth.  There  were  undoubtedly 
some  mcncpolies  whose  owners  received  profits  greater  than  they 
deserved.  I  may  say.  however,  that  the  monopolies  before  1932 
were  nothing  to  the  monopolies  fostered  and  built  up  by  the  New 
Deal  under  the  N.  R.  A.  For  a  number  of  years  the  New  Deal  was 
dominated  by  the  theory  that  all  business  should  consist  of  Govern- 
ment-controiled  monopolies.  Undoubtedly  the  Government  should 
keep  competition  free  and  open,  so  that  men  may  not  make  profits 
which  they  do  not  deserve,  but  I  feel  that  the  existence  of  business 
monopoly  has  been  exaggerated.  In  practically  all  of  the  articles 
which  average  people  buy  there  exists  today,  and  existed  in  1928. 
the  most  intense  competition,  notably  in  foodstuffs  and  clothinj 
and  automobiles. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  In  a  sincere  effort  to  keep  compe- 
tition free  and  open  to  the  end  that  prices  may  be  lowered  and 
undeserved  profits  reduced.  I  mic^ht  add  that  more  antitrust  suits 
were  filed  under  my  father's  administration  than  under  any  Demo- 
cratic administration  since  that  day.  If  wealth  has  been  gained 
fairly,  we  believe  that  it  can  be  reduced  and  Is  being  reduced  by 
Ircome  and  inheritance  taxation,  and  that  there  still  prevails 
largely  In'  America  the  old  tradition  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
"From  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  in  three  generations." 

Another  abuse  of  the  system  of  the  twenties  was  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  Income  was  not  sufficient  for  a  decent  living  for  the 
poorer  groups.  I  might  point  out  that  this  condition  has  always 
existed  under  every  system,  and  certainly  exists  In  Russia  under 
ccmrgunism  today.  To  increase  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  been 
the  earnest  desire  of  every  public-spirited  statesman  in  either 
partyi  The  cjuestlon  Is  not  one  of  purpose,  the  question  Is,  What 
method  will  Improve  that  condition?  The  Republican  Party  thor- 
oughly approves  of  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  Insurance, 
relief  when  necessary,  and  subsidized  housing,  but  all  of  these 
together  have  not  Improved  the  condition  of  the  poor  over  what 
It  was  In  the  twenties.  There  are  more  underprivileged  today  than 
there  were  In  the  twenties.  There  are  more  people  wholly  unem- 
ployed, and  many  more  earning  a  bare  subsistence  on  relief.  If 
we  could  restore  the  economic  and  business  activity  of  1928.  we 
could  add  $23,000,000,000  to  the  national  income,  most  of  it  to 
the  relief  classes.  Relief  and  old-age  pensions  together  do  not 
add  n^r.re  than  $4.000  000.000  at  a  maximum. 

Finally.  In  the  twenties  It  Is  probable  that  the  laboring  groups 
and  the  farm  groups  were  at  a  dLsadvantage  in  dealing  with  Indi- 
vidual employers  and  Individual  buyers  of  farm  products.  The 
Wagner  Act.  to  promote  collective  bargaining  In  the  labor  field,  and 
the  farm  cooperative  acts,  to  encourage  collective  bargaining  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer,  are  sound  measures.  If  pfoperly  administered, 
to  see  that  oppression  does  not  arise  in  the  normal  processes  of 
bargaining  and  competition.  But  Representative  Smith  wholly 
fails  to  distinguish  between  measures  designed  to  assist  cooperative 
organization,  and  measures  proposing  that  the  Government  regu- 
late agriculture  and  labor  and  Industry  He  confuses  self-organi- 
zation with  governmental  bureaucratic  organizations.  It  is  no 
slight  confusion.  It  is  the  difference  between  freedom  and  slavery, 
in  The  GuiTey  Coal  Act  to  regulate  prices  and  wages  In  the  coal 
Industry;  In  the  Wage  Hour  Act.  except  to  the  extent  that  It  is  a 
real  minimum-wage  law:  In  the  agricultural  acts,  which  practically 
fix  the  prices  of  agricultural  products;  In  the  administration  of 
the  Wagner  Act.  which  goes  far  beyond  the  purpose  of  that  act  to 
tell  employers  how  they  shall  run  their  business;  In  the  power 
scuTht  to  ma\ic  arbitrary  chan<^es  In  the  value  of ,  the  dollar  and 
the  currency  to*effect  some  Individual's  Idea  of  what  prices  should 
b^.  we  see  being  worked  out  a  complete  Government-controlled 
economy  In  order  to  allow  the  farmer  to  organize  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  pay  out  $850,000,000  In  benefits  or  loan 
money  on  cotton  and  wheat  In  excess  of  the  value  of  cotton  and 
v/heat  These  measures,  like  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A.,  lead 
backward.  If  we  ever  get  to  the  point  where  the  Government  fixes 
the  price  of  all  basic  commodities,  we  cannot  stop  short  of  jcomplete 
regimcntetirn.  There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  meos- 
vires  Intended  to  keep  the  coiuse  of  competition  and  investment  and 
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individual  incentive  open,  and  those  measures  Intended  to  direct 
the  activities  of  the  men  who  engage  in  that  co^^P^VIl^n^t^on 
industry.  Above  all.  we  have  the  entire  Government  regulation 
process  stimulated  by  the  theory  that  Government  spenm^g  can 
produce  prosperity,  a  theory  utterly  disproved  by  our  actual  experi- 
ence and  by  every  sound  economic  principle. 

The  new  dealers  today  no  loneer  go  forward  along  the  path 
which  this  country  pursued  for  150  years.  They  admit  It.  They 
sav  that  everything  Is  changed;  a  new  era  has  come.  requlrlBg 
new  methods.  I  don't  believe  It.  Americans  are  ^tm  American. 
They  have  the  same  basic  Ideals  which  they  have  had  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  They  are  Just  as  eager  for  individual  freedom. 
They  are  Just  as  anxious  to  be  let  alone  by  Governiiient  agents^ 
Thev  are  ust  as  anxious  to  run  their  own  local  affairs  and  tB^lr 
own- schools.  They  don't  like  relief,  and  they  know  tha.%  reason- 
able  prosperitv  can  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  re"^^^  .^J^ey 
know  that  thrift  and  ability  and  hard  work  ought  to  bring  re- 
wards today  as  they  did  in  the  "horse  and  buggy  da\s.  If  it  wpre, 
not  for  Government  interference.  They  know  that  only  the  Reptib- 
llcan  Partv  can  avert  the  disaster  which  will  Inev  tably  re.-u.t 
from  deficit  spending,  arbitrary  price--flxlng.  excessive  taxation, 
and  Government  regulation  of  everything  and  everybody. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  depression  of  1933.  and 
the  terrific  condition  left  by  the  Republicans.  But  the  depress  on 
of  1933  existed  throughout  the  entire  worid.  while  the  depression 
of  1937  was  a  special  American  depression,  created  by  New  Deal 
txillcles  Even  the  depression  of  1933  was  not  solely  a  Republican 
affair  The  biography  of  Cahttr  Glass,  which  has  Just  appeared, 
makes  It  very  c^ar^lndecd  that  the  bank  crisis  of  1933  was  largely 
nroduced  by  the  course  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  between  the  day 
of  his  election  and  the  day  of  his  Inauguration.  It  Is  now  per- 
fectlv  clear  that  Roosevelt  not  only  blocked  the  sound  fiscal  policies 
proposed  bv  Hoover,  but  that  he  refused  to  correct  the  Impression 
which  reall'y  had  such  a  sound  basis,  that  he  was  contemplating  a 
devaltiatlon  of  the  dollar. 


Retrogressive   Tendencies   Since   the   Second   The 
Hague  Conference  of  1907 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    FRED    ^IINELil    NIELSEN 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10  last,  the 
Honorable  Fred  Kenelm  Nielsen  delivered  an  address  to  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  and  the  sec- 
tion on  international  and  comparative  law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  which  will  be  regarded,  In  the  light  of  the 
developing  internationai  situation,  as  a  most  timely  expres- 
sion His  address  deals  with  important  international  prob- 
lems under  the 'significant  title  of  "Retrogressive  Tendencies 
Since  the  Second  Tlie  Hague  Conference  of  1907." 

In  view  of  Mr.  Nielsen's  wide  experience  in  dealing  with 
specific  problems  arising  out  of  international  relations,  his 
thorough  familiarity  with  and  understanding  of  the  general 
subject  of  international  law,  a  field  in  which  he  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  living  experts,  anything  that  he  might 
say  will  command  the  respectful  attention  of  the  Nation. 

His  labors  as  chief  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  arbi- 
trations which  the  United  Slates  has  conducted  with  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  before  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague  and  as  the  American  representative  on 
numerous  international  tribunals  and  conferences,  coupled 
with  his  years  of  public  service  as  Solicitor  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  under  previous  administrations,  qualify  him 
particularly  to  speak  on  the  subject  which  he  selected  for  the 
occasion  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  expressed  but  a  moment  ago,  I 
hand  the  text  of  Mr.  Nielsen's  address  to  the  Public  Printer 
and  ask  that  it  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
Mr.  Nielsen's  address  follows: 


For  a  considerable  period  I  have  been  concerned  with  realities  in 
the  fields  of  International  law  and  diplomacy.  And  In  retrospect 
today  there  is  not  in  my  mind  any  fa§clnatlng  panorama  of  Inter- 


national affairs.    Mv  concepts  may  be  Inaccurate  and  nj"*lf  1^^^^«° 
I  have  a  sense  of  having  lived  through  two  rather  distinct  epochs. 

DECADENCE  OF  "THE  EMFIIIE  OF  LAW" 

In  1907  many  nations  assembled  at  The  Hague,  through  repre- 
sentatives, to  make  some  International  law— conventional  law,  a» 
we  say— written  International  law,  formulated  In  so-called  -law- 
making treaties,  multilateral  agreements,  having  the  general  or 
substantially  general,  assent  of  the  nations  of  the  w-orld  which  is 
the  foundation  of  International  law.  They  proceeded  to  duplicate 
in  a  measure,  and  to  amplify  work  undertaken  at  the  so-called  First 
The  Hague  Conference  of  1899.  They  formulated  projects  to  further 
the  settlement  of  International  disputes  by  Judicial  methods  and 
other  forms  of  friendly  adjustment,  mediation,  good  offices,  com- 
missions of  inquiry.  They  framed  agreements  to  control  or  regulate 
the  conduct  of  warfare.  Preambles  of  conventions  recited  piirposes 
to  extend  "the  empire  of  law"  and  to  give  effect  to  established  prin- 
ciples of  law.  springing  from  "the  usages  established  amon^  civilized 
peoples,  from  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the  dlcUtes  of  the  pubUc 

At  these  conferences,  as  Is  usuaUy  the  situation  at  similar 
gatherings,  conflicts  of  views  and  of  Interests,  and  I  rnay  add. 
at  times  vanity  and  stubbornness  of  negotiators;  may  have  in- 
fluenced the  formulation  of  arrangements,  which  were  lacking 
in  desirable  concreteness  and  comprehensive  scope.  Yet  I  thlnK 
It  may  be  said  that  there  wras  then  a  manifestation  on  the  part 
of  governments  and  representatives  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
sincerity  •  of  purpose,  and  that  the  conventions  adopted  were 
interesting  landmarks  In  International  relations,  not  without  prac- 
tical value,  if  thev  should  be  respected.  It  was  planned  to  have 
a  Third  The  Hague  Conference,  but,  after  30  years,  the  third  con- 
ference   has    not    yet    met.     Of    course    the    World    War    was    a 

serious    Interruption.  .^         ^         w  ^„„„„,„t„ 

Since  the  termination  of  the  war,  there  have  been  economic 
conferences,  political  conferences,  conferences  to  codify  law  con- 
ferences to  limit  naval  armaments.  At  some  of  them,  little  or 
nothing  was  accomplished.  And  assuredly  subsequent  attempts, 
or  lack  of  attempts,  to  give  useful  permanent  effect  to  such 
arrangements  as  have  been  concluded  record  no  Inspiring  nor 
heartening   accomplishments.  *         .   ^    ♦*,„    „i^«(t,» 

When  I  say  this,  there  readily  comes  to  mind  the  closing 
session  of  the  so-called  Disarmament  Conference,  held  In  Wash- 
Ineton  In  1922.  seemlnglv  under  auspicious  conditions.  Partic- 
ularly do  I  recall  the  l)npressive.  beautiful  address  delivered  by 
President  Harding  In  that  pleasing  manner  w-hlch  graced  his 
utterances  on  formal  occasions.  He  expressed  deep  gratification 
over  the  accomplishments  of  the  conference,  and  he  said  that 
faith  plighted  there  and  kept  in  honor  would  mark  a  new  and 
better   era    In    world    affairs.  ^  ^,     x.  ^  u.-  k« 

I  think  that  all  delegates  present  shared  his  hopes  and  his  be- 
liefs Yet  todav  the  tangible  results  of  that  conference  hasp 
vanished.  Nations  are  not  engaged  In  limiting  naval  or  land 
armements.  And  the  International  society  Is  largely  In  a  Jungle 
state  That  may  be  said  when  account  Is  taken  of  rules  and 
nrlnc'ples  of  law  pertaining  to  war.  civil  war.  and  International 
war  as  we  have  seen  conflagrations  of  war  In  recent  years. 
Eciuillv  pronounced,  though,  of  course,  less  horrifying.  Is  the 
degradation  of  law  pertaining  ta  other  subjects  entering  Into 
International  relations,  such  as  respect  for  property  rights:  re- 
spect for  the  i^nclltv  of  International  covenants:  respect  for  na- 
tional sovereignty:  the  settlement  of  International  disputes  by 
Judicial  methods. 

PB03LEMS    IN    THE    WESTERN    HEMISPHERE 

In  this  Western  Hemisphere,  we  have  had  diflicultles  with  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Rio  Grande  such  as  not  Infrequently  arise  be- 
tween nations.  With  those  countries,  questions  pertaining  to  the 
conduct  of  warfare,  which  have  been  discussed  considerably  of 
late  have  given  oyr  Government  but  little  trouble.  -  Occasion- 
ally' we  have  been  confronted  with  complicated  situations  aris- 
ing out  of  periodic  insurrections  with  which  these  younger  states 
have  had  to  deal,  since  they  themselves  became  successful  Insur- 
rectionists. ,    ^^         ,     .       v.-     „    „**_-, 

In  our  relations  with  our  southern  neighbors,  we  ha\e  often 
been  concerned  with  questions  relative  to  the  protection  of  rights 
of  per'^on  and  property  of  aliens.  Interests  of  Americans  in  «)me 
of  these  countries  have  been  Jeopardized,  damaged,  destroyed,  or 
confiscated.  From  time  to  time,  complaints  have  been  made 
against  authorities  in  our  own  country  with  respect  to  acts  or 
emissions  affecting  rights  of  person  or  property  of  aliens  resid- 
ing or  sojourning  here. 

QUESTIONS   BETWEEN   THE   tJNITED   STATES   AND   MEXICO 

I  presume  It  may  be  accurately  said  that  such  problems  have 
arisen  moStreqSnUy  and  most  acutely  between  the  United  States 
"d  Mexico.  6ver  a  considerable  period,  the  chief  issues  have 
been  with  respect  to  article  27  of  the  so-called  ^^^^1^°?^^}^- 
tlon  of  1917  and  Mexican  legislation  enacted  to  give  effect  to  that 

^^Whether  or  not  it  may  be  correctly  said  that  these  constitutional 
provisions  were  drafted  with  purposes  hostile  to  foreigners,  the 
faundetlon  was  laid  for  measures  which  foreign  proprietors  oon- 
sfdered  to  be  Inimical  to  their  interests.  And  the  Government  of 
The  united  States  has  contended  that  acts  of  Mexican  authorities 
affecting  property  of  American  citizens  have  been  in  derogation 
of  well-es?abllshid  principles  of  International  law.  Mexican  au- 
thorities have  explained  that  these  constitutional  Pro^'  "  L  t,^ 
framed  in  furtherance  of  an  enlightened  policy:  to  safefruard  ttoe 
interests  of  the  Mexican  nation  and  its  citizens;  to  insure  .uture 
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economic  progress  by  preserving  national  resources  and  affording 
cpportunity  to  Mexicans  to  enjoy  them.  Much  detail  being 
omitted.  It  may  be  said  that  two  classes  of  provisions  have  been  the 
principal  subjects  of  controversy:  those  declaring  direct  ownership 
of  certain  subsoil  products  to  be  vested  In  the  nation:  and  those 
havlnfj  for  their  object  the  division  of  large  estates  and  the  In- 
crease of  the  extent  of  communal  holdings.  These  are  now  rather 
long-standing  questions.  Recently  a  further  complicated  situ- 
ation arose  out  of  the  seizure  of  oil  properties,  called  an  act  of 
expropriation. 

With  respect  to  the  taking  of  land  in  the  execution  of  the  so- 
called  agrarian  policy,  the  principal  objection  of  our  Government 
has  been  that  payment  was  not  made  to  unfortunate  owners. 
The  Government  of  Mexico  has  contended,  while  observing  that 
Mexican  law  requires  compensation  for  expropriated  property, 
Bo-ca!kd,  that  international  law  docs  not.  I  hope  that  Vi.s  con- 
tention may  properly  he  regarded  as  unsound.  The  Mexican 
forel.Tn  ofBce  has  further  declared  that  the  taking  of  property 
for  Mexican  public  purposes  Is  a  domestic  question  and  ha-s  de- 
clined to  arbitrate  some  pending  issues  pur-^uant  to  the  General 
Treaty  of  Inter- American  Arbitration,  concluded  at  Washington, 
January  5,  1929. 

In  a  sense,  expropriation  Is  obviously  a  matter  of  domestic 
regulation.  However.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  exercise  of  rights 
pertaining  to  the  taking  of  property  of  aliens  Involves  solely  a 
domestic  question,  as  that  term  is  understood  in  the  technical 
meaning  of  international  law.  Broadly  speaking,  International 
law  recDgniws  that  a  nation  has  plenary  sovereign  rights  with 
'respect  to  all  people  and  all  property  within  its  Jurisdiction,  al- 
though acts  of  authorities  of  a  government  and  its  laws  must 
Bquare  with  the  prescriptions  of  International  law.  since  that  Is 
the  supreme  law  of  all  members  of  the  family  of  nations  with 
.reference  to  subjects  entering  into  International  relations.  Of 
course  there  arc  si;me  objects  with  which  the  law  of  nations 
Is  not  concerned,  even  though  they  importantly  enter  Into  dis- 
cussion between  nations.  And  there  are  some  relatively  few  so- 
called  •'domestic  questions"  ■.vhich  may  be  said  to  relate  to  things 
with  reference  to  which  international  law  recognizes  that  a  nation 
has  such  plenary  rights,  that  no  action  taken  with  reference 
to  them  can  violate  international  law,  such  as  immigration,  emi- 
gration, experts  and  Imports,  the  coming  and  going  of  ships  in  a 
nation's  harbors.  Limitations  of  time  prevent  me  from  inflicting 
on  you  a  discussion  of  Interesting  questions  of  International  law 
and  domestic  law  Involved  in  the  protracted  controversies  between 
the  two  Governments,  or  discussion  of  the  narrow  scope  of  the 
arbitration  agreement  of  January  5,  1929.  resulting  from  numer- 
cus  reservations. 

•fhe  Pan-American  Treaty  of  Janriary  5.  1929.  was  intended.  I 
understand,  to  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration,  so-called.  Toward 
the  c'cGC  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  which  framed  it.  a  dis- 
tinguished American  delegate,  the  present  Chief  Justice,  announced 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  was  prepared  to  accept 
the  treaty  as  framed  without  any  reservations.  A  Mexican  dele- 
gate. Dr  Gonzales  Roa,  made  a  statement  at  a  session  of  the  con- 
ference regarding  reservations,  and  he  said  that  they  would  not  be 
discu-ssed.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  odd  that  it  should  be 
briefly  explained  that  there  should  be  no  discussion  of  reservations, 
■which  might  be.  and  probably  were,  of  more  relative  Importance 
than  any  provisions  of  the  arbitration  agreement  Itself,  The  dele- 
gate subsequently  presented  a  Mexican  reservation  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  of  Mexico  would  not  arbitrate,  conformably 
to  the  treaty,  any  differences  falling  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts,  as  It  was  expres.sed.  except  denials  of  Justice  predicated  oa 
final  decisions  of  the  courts.  Other  governments  followed  with  a 
variety  of  reservations  similar  to  that  presented  by  Mexico.  The 
Mex'can  reservation  evidently  In  spccinc  terms  abridges  as  far  as 
possible  the  scope  of  arbitration.  Some  previously  concluded  arbi- 
tration agreements  of  comparatively  recent  date  had  a  tendency 
In   the   opposite    direction. 

THE  PLIGHT  OF  INTEllN.\TIONAL  ARBITKATICN 

I  have  referred  to  the  convention  concluded  at  Tlie  Hague  in  1907 
relative  to  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  At  this  point 
I  may  briefly  touch  on  a  tendency  with  reference  to  the  general 
subject  of  the  adjustment  of  differences  among  nations.  I  do  so 
With  a  feeling  of  great  chagrin.  The  procedure  has  been  an  out- 
Btanding  American  principle.  I  have  been  extensively  concerned 
^Ith  international  arbitra-ticn,  but  it  Is  a  very  sorry  subject  wif.if 
me.  Over  a  long  period  I  have  seen  mockeries  made  of  proceed- 
^gs  befitting  of  sovereign  nations  appearing  as  litigants.  The  sad- 
dest feature  of  that  situation  Is  that  our  own  Government  his 
been  sol  greatly  responsible  for  the  retrogression,  to  use  an  utterly 
unjustifiably  mild  expression,  in  that  system  of  settling  disputes. 

It  would  be  easy  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  illustrations  of 
delays,  some  Interminable,  in  the  settlement  of  controversies;  lack 
of  Interest  in  the  subject;  a  failure  to  improve  arbitration  agree- 
ments and  methods  of  procedure;  and.  immeasurably  worst  of  all, 
a  lowering  of  standarcis  In  the  personnel  of  those  entrusted  with 
work  of  this  character.  Given  a  disposition  to  contribute  something 
more  than  lip  service  to  the  cause  of  international  arbitration,  some 
Improvements  could  readily  be  made.  Others  would  require  under- 
standing. Intensive,  conscientious  efforts. 

"INTERN ATTON.AL  STANDARDS  "  AND  "'DOMESTIC  STANDARDS" 

My  subject  makes  use  of  the  word  "tendencies."  I  have  referred 
very  sketchlly.  merely  for  purposes  of  illustration,  to  controversial 
jjucstions  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  relative  to  prop- 


erty rights.  so-cai;fd.  It  is  Interesting  to  take  note  of  a  somewhat 
recent  tendency  In  the  policy  of  dealing  with  problems  p>ertalnlng 
to  both  rights  of  property  and  person  of  aliens.  I  have  in  mind 
the  signing  by  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  represent- 
atives of  South  and  Central  American  states  of  a  convention 
or  treaty  at  Montevideo  on  December  26,  1933,  at  a  pan-American 
conference.  That  convention,  relating  to  rights  and  duties  of 
states,  contains  stipulations  making  a  declaration  of  the  so-called 
national-treatment  theory:  that  is,  that  international  duties  are 
fully  met,  when  aliens  and  nationals  are  treated  precisely  the  same, 
conformably  to  local  law,  under  which  they  enjoy  equal  protection. 
The  convention  also  declares  that  no  state  has  the  right  to  inter- 
vene in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another  state.  By  far  the 
most  common  form  of  intervention  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  a 
country  Is  that  undertaken  In  behalf  of  nationals,  when  a  govern- 
ment considers  that  the  conduct  of  Internal  affairs  of  another  gov- 
ernment has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  entail  International 
re?ponsibllity  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  However,  neither  the 
United  States  nor  Mexico  seems  to  have  felt  precluded  by  the  con- 
vention of  D?cember  26,  1933,  from  exercising  that  form  of  Inter- 
vention.    Both  have  done  so  in  recent  years. 

For  better  or  wors?,  over  a  long  period,  our  Government  emphati- 
cally rejected  the  idea  that  the  standard  of  the  propriety  of  govern- 
meutal  acts  must  be  determined  solely  by  local  law.  except  perhaps 
as  regards  acts  committed  in  contravention  of  that  law.  We  en- 
deavored to  maintain  the  international  standards.  Under  Inter- 
national law,  aliens  at  times  receive  better  treatment  than  that 
accorded  to  nationals.  International  law  prescribes  certain  stand- 
ards of  civilization,  so  to  speak,  and  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  the  treatment  of  aliens  is  tested  by  those  standards.  As  I  have 
already  observed,  not  alone  acts  of  authorities  of  a  nation  but  also 
its  laws,  must  sqviare  with  the  supreme  law  of  members  of  the 
family  of  nations  If  a  nation's  honorable  position  as  a  member  is 
to  be  maintained.  Not  infrequently  our  Government  has  com- 
plained in  behalf  of  Its  citizens  against  laws,  which  It  has  considered 
resulted  in  confiscation  of  property. 

Of  course  nations  in  this  hemisphere  cannot  by  a  treaty  alter 
the  law  of  nations;  that  can  be  done  only  by  the  general  assent 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  But  I  assume  that  they  can  properly, 
from  a  legal  standpoint,  agree  that,  with  reference  to  certain  sub- 
jects, the  law  shall  not  be  given  application  as  among  themselves. 

A  state  can  confi.'cate  the  property  of  its  own  nationals,  and  of 
course  that  is  no  concern  of  international  law.  And.  as  I  have 
observed,  I  presume  that  a  state  can  bind  Itself  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions not  to  invoke  rights  which  Inure  to  Its  nationals  under  the 
law  of  nations.  Constitutional  guaranties  stand  in  the  way  of  con- 
fiscation in  our  country  and  safeguard  vital  personal  rights.  I  like 
to  think  that  those  guaranties,  .some  with  respect  to  rights  of  person 
in  the  sixth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  others 
with  respect  to  rights  of  person  and  property  In  the  fifth  and 
fourteenth  amendments,  exemplify  the  international  standards. 

Of  course,  these  constitutional  provisions,  with  the  great  super- 
structure of  interpretation  framed  by  our  courts,  are  not  written 
into  any  conventional  International  law.  But,  without  any  mis- 
leading confusion  of  domestic  law  with  international  law,  efT^ct 
may  usefully  be  given  to  the  broad  principles  underlvlng  these 
provisions,  as  Judicially  interpreted,  in  the  solution  of  in'ternatonal 
problems  Involving  rights  of  person  and  property  aliens.  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  administration  of  our  domestic  Jurisprudence, 
these  guaranties  have,  on  the  Whole,  been  given  application  In  a 
gratifying  manner  by  our  courts  in  cases  involving  rights  of  aliens. 

The  American  delegation  to  the  conference  which  framed  the 
treaty  of  December  26.  1933,  made  a  reservation  with  respect  to 
substantive  articles.  According  to  international  practice,  a  govern- 
ment may,  with  the  as.«ent  of  other  contracting  parties,  exempt  it- 
self from  the  operation  of  a  part  or  parts  of  a  treaty.  Perhaps 
the  reservation  made  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  might  be 
called  an  interpretative  reservation,  since  it  did  not  specifically  elim- 
inate our  Government  from  the  operation  of  any  stipulation.  It 
was  stated  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  that  "no  government  need 
fear  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Roasevelt  administration,"  and  Mr.  Hull  further  declared:  "I  de- 
sire to  say  that  the  United  Slates  Government  in  all  its  interna- 
tional associations  and  relationships  and  conduct  will  follow  scru- 
pulously the  doctrines  and  policies  which  it  has  pursued  since 
March  4  which  are  embodied  in  the  different  addresses  of  President 
Roosevelt  since  that  time  and  In  the  recent  peace  address  of  myself 
on  the  15th  day  of  December  before  this  Conference  and  in  the 
law  of  nations  as  generally  recognized  and  accepted." 

OBSERVATIONS    RELATING    TO    CIVIL    WAR    AND    INTERNATIONAL    WAR 

In  connection  with  some  brief  observations  with  reference  to 
law  pertaining  to  war.  I  shall  pass  over  methods  employed  by 
belligerents  in  the  conduct  of  hostilities.  My  information  is  too 
meager  to  warrant  any  discussion  of  recent  wars,  even  If  time 
permitted  it. 

I  have  referred  to, the  Convention  of  The  Hague  of  1907  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  war  on  land.  I  might  at  the  same  time  ap- 
propriately have  mentioned  the  unratified  agreement  concluded  at 
London  February  26.  1909.  with  regard  to  naval  warfare.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  something  ironical  In  the  thought  of  refining  instru- 
mentalities of  destruction  and  death  employed  in  settling  inter- 
national disputes.  And  the  distortion  during  the  World  War  of 
reasonably  well-establish'-d  rules  and  principles  of  maritime 
law  affecting  rights  of  neutrals  is  fresh  in  our  minds.  However, 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  still  be  worth  remembering,  tliat  over 
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a  long  period  there  was  some  effort  throughout  the  world  to  miti- 
gate the  horrors  of  war.  And  these  International  agreements 
aimed  at  least  at  some  little  progress  in  allevttUing  the  condition 
of  noncombatants  as  affected  by  operations  on  laud  and  on  the 
sea. 

In  taking  account  of  the  conflict  in  Spain,  it  seems  to  be 
possible  to  draw  some  interesting  comparisons  with  the  situation 
resulting  from  our  own  great  internecine  struggle  in  the  sixties. 

Some  high  British  officials  were  unfriendly  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  British  Government  did  not  fully  live  up  to 
their   obligations   of   neutrality. 

Our  own  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  slipped,  I  think,  with 
respect  to  at  least  one  Important  problem  of  law.  But  in  doing 
so,  he  probably  committed  no  harm  except,  perhaps,  to  his  own 
cause.  Early  in  the  war,  he  complained  against  the  action  of 
some  European  governments,  including  the  Governments  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  in  recognizing  a  status  of  belligerency,  so- 
called,  of  the  Southern  States.  In  progressively  inconsistent 
reasoning  he  continued  to  complain  of  the  recognition  of  a 
clearly  existing  situation,  recognized  through  his  own  declara- 
tions and  acts  of  the  Federal.  Government  Itself. 

Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  insurgents  attain  the 
status  of  belligerency,  when  they  occupy  a  definite  area  of  a 
country,  exercise  some  form  of  governmental  authority,  have  or- 
ganized armies,  and  conduct  hostilities  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  war.  Tliey  may  properly  be  recognized  a^  successful 
msurgents.  as  the  new,  established  goverrunent,  when,  but  not 
before.  It  is  shown  beyond  doubt  that  they  have  extinguished 
the  previously  existing  government. 

Acts  of  some  governments  with  reference  to  the  struggle  In 
Spain  revealed,  it  seems  to  me,  little  or  no  concern  for  the  main- 
tenance of  well-established  riiles  and  principles  of  law.  We 
observed  odd  types  of  recognition,  not  resorted  to  during  our  Civil 
War.  Early  in  the  struggle,  when  it  might  be  doubted  that  the 
insurgents  could  Justifiably  be  recognized  as  belligerents,  two 
European  governments  and  three  Central  American  governments 
purported  to  re  .'ognize  them  as  the  existing  government  of  Spain. 
We  heard  of  proposed  liargainlngs  with  respect  to  recognition. 
Early  in  the  war  authorities  of  a  government  announced  that  they 
would  not  tolerate  interference  with  the  commerce  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  loyalist  government  or  by  the  Insurgents.  Yet  the 
Spanish  Government  assuredly  had  a  right  to  interfere  with  > 
neutral  comijierce  on  the  high  seas  and  in  Spanish  waters  by 
proper  exercise  of  measures  relating  to  blockade,  contraband,  and 
vi:;it  and  search  of  neutral  vessels.  The  insurgents  had  the  right 
to  do  so.  I  believe,  when  ihey  met  the  requirements  of  a  status  of 
belligerency  which  I  have  rouehly  sketched.  Rights  and  obliga- 
tions derived  from  law  pertaining  to  these  subjects  are,  in  my 
Judgment,  determined  by  existing  facts,  not  by  political  policies 
of  governments.  Fdrel^ners  personally  sympathetic  with  the  cause 
of  the  North  enlisted  in  the  Federal  armies  during  our  Civil  War. 
Doijbtles.'?  some  foreigners  enlisted  in  Southern  armies.  Such  acts 
hnd  no  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  international  law. 
Organized  troops  sent  to  Spain  occupied  an  entirely  different  sit- 
uation. An  undeclared  international  war  was  carried  on  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  civil  war. 

BELUGEEENT    OPERATIONS    ON    THE    SEA  ' 

Neutral  nations  often  have  a  very  direct.  Important  interest  In 
warfare  between  other  couiurles  and  in  civil  strife  which  may 
arise  there.  Such  interest  qn  the  part  of  our  own  country  in  the 
past  has  b'>en  linked  in  the  inaln  with  problems  as  to  the  proper 
exercise  of  so-called  bellljTerent  rights;  rights  of  belligerents  to 
interfere,  to  a  limited  extent,  with  neutral  commerce  on  the  high 
Bcif  and  In  belli'^erent  waters. 

From  the  earliest  da^/s  of  the  itepubllc  our  Government  made 
efforts  to  curb  the  activities  of  war.  In  other  words,  we  have  labored 
toward  an  objective  sometimes  loosely  designated  as  the  freedom 
of  the  seas;  the  mrilntcn?.ncc  of  the  seas,  as  far  as  possible,  as  com- 
monly owned  highways.  In  time  of  war  as  In  time  of  peace.  I 
think  that  those  efforts  had  tlieir  origin  largely,  at  least,  in  a  con- 
viction that  their  progressive  realization  wotild  be  progress  in  an 
advancing  raarcli,  however  slow,  toward  obviously  rational  objec- 
tives. 

However,  in  recent  yc-.rs  much  has  b?en  dogmatically  said  to  the 
effect  that  a  continued  stand  for  traditional  policies  has  become 
not  only  illusory  but  aisc  indefensible.  It  has  been  explained,  per- 
haps tn.!ly,  that  we  should  rationally  realize  that  In  the  future  those 
remaining  at  pence  will  be  conceded  Just  such  privileges  of  com- 
merce as  unfettered  belMj^erents  may  consider  will  not  interfere  too 
much  with  their  hostile  operations.  That,  to  Aiy  mind,  is  a  remark- 
able glorification  of  the  activities  of  war. 

A.^suredly  the  prospects  for  improvement  in  the  application, 
development,  and  clarifleatlcn  of  law  are  not  promising  at  the 
present  time.  Bad  cases  make  bad  law,  we  often  observe  among 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  Conditions  such  as  those  under 
which  we  live  may  easily  be  conducive  to  some  sophistical  reasoning, 
even  among  lawyers.  What  are  rational  deductions  of  the  lawyer 
from  the  mass  of  evidence  of  the  decadence  of  "the  empire  of  law"? 

THE    PLIGHT    OF    INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

If  may  not  be  strange,  that  In  these  days  we  should  occasionally 
hear  remarks  to  the  effect  that  for  practical  purposes  the  system 
of  international  law  has  disappeared  through  gross  violations. 
But  violation  of  law  does  not  ipso  facto  abolLsh  or  alter  law. 
Furthermore,  it  is  to  me  a  repulsive  view,  whatever  Justification- 


there  may  be  for  it — and  assuredly  there  Is  some — ^that  there  can 
t»e  no  real  and  useful  system  of  international  law,  unle.«8  back  of 
It  there  is  sanction,  such  as  in  domestic  law  Is  enforced  through 
the  sheriff,  the  marshal,  sometimes  the  Army  and  the  Fleet.  And 
I  do  not  feel  that  it  can  accurately  be  said  that  international 
law,  so-called,  is  really  not  law,  because  it  has  no  sanction  other 
than  national  honor.  "That  should  be  the  most  solemn,  the  most- 
potent  sanction.  When  we  do,  not  speak  In  terms  of  legal  physical 
force,  can  it  not  be  truly  said  that  the  ultimate  sanction  back  of 
any  system  of  law.  International  or  domestic,  is  the  honor  of  a 
government  and  of  its  people?  It  may  be  somewhat  consoling, 
as  well  as  disturbing,  to  recall  that  the  sanction  of  national  honor 
has  at  times  sufficed  to  maintain  mtematlonal  law.  when  important 
rules  and  principles  were  under  a  strain,  greater,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  that  to  which  they  should  have  been  subjected  in  recent 
years. 

References  to  conventional  terms  such  as  "family  of  nations" 
and  "international  standards  "  may  sound  somewhat  naive  to  ears 
that  recently  have  heard  f.-om  a  high  source  descriptions  of  some 
kindred  relationships  as  "ba.stard  relationships"  and  of  the  "rela- 
tionships between  states''  as  "the  relations  of  force."  However.  I 
might  have  referred  to  a  broad  discussion  of  International  stand- 
ards by  a  contemporary  scholarly  Italian  Jurist  of  high  distinction. 
The  operation  of  these  standards  is  excluded  from  some  limited 
groups,  he  observes  toward  the  close  of  his  discussion,  where  he 
says:  "Nomadic  tribes  or  savages,  because  of  their  Inability  to  com- 
prehend and  consequently  to  desire  the  standards  which  are  the 
foundation  of  International  law,  have  no  share  in  their  mainte- 
nance or  in  their  benefits." 

Another  contemporary,  equally  eminent,  German  Jurist,  while 
referring,  shortly  after  the  World  War,  to  the  heavy  anxieties 
of  younger  generations,  expressed  high  hopes  and  expectations, 
seemingly  reasonable  at  the  time,  with  regard  to  future  interna- 
tional activities.  In  these  words:  "the  younger  generations  may 
find  their  compensations  in  a  realization  of  bclbnglrg  to  an'  age, 
which  with  unparalleled  boldness,  has  undertaken  a  task,  desig- 
nated by  the  great  German  philosopher  Kant  as  the  greatest 
problem  of  the  human  race;  the  establishment  of  an  organization 
of  a  humane  society,  founded  on  law."  The  alternative  to  life 
under  a  system  of  law  Is  a  Jungle,  of  which  we  have  seen  some 
hideous  patches  in  the  world  in  recent  years.  At  least  until  the 
Golden  Rule  diplomacy,  proclaimed  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay. 
shall  have  penetrated  the  world,  including  the  United  States,  with 
an  abundant  bloom,  such  as  he  probably  never  vlsloned.  evpn  in 
dreams,  we  must  still  have  recourse  to  the  makeshifts  of  law  In 
international  relations,  as  we  must  In  domestic  affairs. 

Some  interesting  questions  are  readily  suggested  by  pronovmced 
tendencies  noticeable  during  the  last  two  decades.  That  cannot 
be  l:onvinclngly  said  as  to  categorical  answers. 

With  regard  to  Influences  tending  toward  the  abolition  or 
abridgment  of  what  I  have  termed  the  international  standards, 
Is  It  clear  that  either  will  be  conducive  to  the  very  desirable 
elimination  of  friction  among  nations?  Seemingly  It  should. 
Byt,  rather  than  an  alteration  of  the  standard,  might  a  wiser 
course  be  to  abolish  altogether  the  right  of  governments  to  inter- 
pose for  the  protection  of  their  nationals  abroad?  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that,  after  certain  practices  had  continued,  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull  recently  complained,  for  many  yeai-s.  and 
5  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Montevideo  Convention,  contain- 
ing a  declaration  of  Dr.  Calvo's  equality  and  non-inter^'entlon 
theory,  Mr.  Hull  invoked  the  International  standard.  Have  at- 
tempts to  maintain  the  standards  degraded  principles  of  law  in 
respect  of  national  sovereignty  or  Impaired  the  administration  of 
cxttrnal  or  Internal  affairs  of  government,  or  has  the  result  pcr- 
hr.ps  been  Just  the  reverse? 

Witm respect  to  effprts  to  curb  the  activities  of  the  warriors  on 
the  seas,  have  past  efforts  of  our  Govemmcnt  and  other  govern- 
ments been  ill-ccncelved  and  futile?  Are  we  forced  to  tlie  con- 
clusion that  they  have  merely  led  us  up  a  blind  alley?  In  whirl- 
pools of  confusion,  have  we  in  recent  years  charted  a  course  toward 
a  true  goal,  however  distant  It  must  be? 

Is  a  sometime  outstanding  Ajnerlcan  principle  of  the  settlement 
of  International  disputes  by  Judicial  or  quasi-Judicial  methods  on 
a  high  plane  merely  a  humorous  fetish?  Is  pecuniary  redress  for 
losses  not  a  worth-while  subject  of  eeriously  conducted  Interna- 
tional litigation?  Are  arbitrations  dealing  also  with  other  sub- 
jects not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  they  entail?  Have  deci- 
sions of  competent,  honorable  international  tribunals  fjid  opinions 
explaining  such  decisions  but  an  Inconsequential  value  in  clarify- 
ing and  strengthening  law?  Should  we  view  with  indifference 
and  perhaj^wlth  a  sense  of  humor,  grotesque  methods  of  pro- 
cedure and  y,'orse  methods  and  even  fraud,  when  according  to  inter- 
national law  a  government's  honor  and  its  sound  Judgment  as  to 
law  and  facts  must  be  back  of  an  international  reclamation? 

'we  take  account  of  some  of.  the  tendencies  to  which  I  have 

referred,  and  of  the  distressing  obstacles  hampering  the  formula- 
tion of  all  worth-wMle  International  arrangements,  and  of  the 
wreckage  of  the  structure  of  law  consequent  on  war,  and  of  the 
comparatively  recent  destruction  of  two  weak  nations  through  un- 
declared and  unprovoked  wars,  and  of  other  phenomena,  such  as 
the  violent  extermination  of  two  f>eaceful,  cultured  nations  fol- 
lowing threats  of  far-flung,  sanguinary  conflict,  are  wc  constrained 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  determined  attempts  to  uphold  law  In 
serious  crises  must  eternally  almost  inevitably  resrult  in  plunging 
nations  into  war;  that  reasonably  satisfactory'  efforts  to  uphold  law 
are  illusory?     I  have  in  mind  some  answer  to  such  provoking,  inci- 
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dental  querle?.  btit  It  Is  probably  not  very  comprehensive,  convinc- 
ing, ncr  comforting. 

Some  Incidents  of  war,  not  its  worst  horrors,  but  lofs  of  life 
nnd  prrperty,  can  in  a  sense  be  summarized  in  figures.  Such 
figures  with  reference  to  the  World  War  have  often  been  referred 
to  as  well-nlRh  i^.s^rononiical.  I  reca!!  a  very  interesting  writer's 
estimate  of  30.000,000  lives,  $100,000,000,000  in  property.  If  such 
figures  furnish  some  measurement  of  the  degree  of  effort  and 
heroic,  frightful  sacrifice  which  nations  make  for  the  settlement 
cf  disputes  by  destruction  and  slaughter,  and  propaganda  of 
falsehrods.  and  desperate  diplomatic  moves  to  dreg  neutrals  into 
conflict,  are  they  not  also  pungent  suggestions  of  what  govern- 
ments might  have  had  the  capacity  to  accomplish,  had  they  been 
disponed  to  consecrate  to  the  upholding,  clarification,  and  develqp- 
ment  of  law  and  the  formulation  of  mutually  bcncflcial  arrange- 
ments, molded  on  princi^es  of  comity,  a  measure  of  thought 
and  activity,  having  at  least  some  infinitesimal  proport'.cn,  let  me 
say  atomic  proportion,  to  the  efforts  devoted  to  war  and  the 
preparation  for  war?  In  the  Juxtaposition  of  the  conflagrations 
of  forces  of  destruction  with  the  lambent  flames  of  peaceful 
process  of  civilization  is  an  obtrusion  of  an  odious  comparison, 
not  very  useful  perhaps,  but  I  believe,  not  altogether  inapposite. 

THE    ROLE    OF    OUR    OWN    COUNTKY    IN    INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

The  role  of  cur  c-.n  country  In  internatlcnal  affairs  is.  of 
course,  oj  primary  interest  to  us.  I  can  enjoy  a  bit  oX  buffoonery 
at  times  But  I  find  no  humor  In  a  Jibe  such  as  the  often 
and  mirthfully  qtioted  observation  of  the  late  Will  Rogers,  that 
"the  United  States  never  lost  a  war  and  never  won  a  conference." 
whatever  the  latter  may  m.ean.  He  intended  to  imply  an  invidious 
ccmp.i risen  with  respect  to  achievements  in  international  nfTaiis 
And  it  !s  the  ugly  tn;th.  luricing  in  Euch  a  quip,  which  explains 
the  failure  of  cur  Government  at  times  to  occupy  a  commanding 
position  of  lead;'rship  and  warns  us  of  the  dinger  of  participa- 
tion in  lnternatior.ll  complications,  in  the  solution  of  which  we 
ml^iht.  under  far  different  conditions,  contribute  the  services  of 
a  mifThty  nation. 

There  is  of  cou-se  no  roRson.  no  rational  explanation,  why  our 
Government  sh-nild  not  be  represented  as  ably  ns  any  other  govern- 
mrn'  In  cor.nectiin  with  any  internatlcnal  activity,  diplomatic  or 
Jud  cial;  no  rrn.son  why  our  country's  influence  sh.uld  rot  be  as 
grtaf  as  that  of  any  o'her  country,  or  greater,  in  view  of  the 
Nations  position  of  weal'h  and  power. 

Our  unfertu  ^ate  sluiwlng  at  times  Is  by  no  means  due  solely  to 
want  of  understanding.  To  be  sure,'  v.x*  hear  it  said  occasionally 
that  we  are  a  young  Nation:  we  haven't  learned  the  fine  arts  of 
diplomacy  practiced  in  other  countries:  "things  are  put  over  on  us"; 
we  become  confii.'^d  before  the  astute  and  resourceful  minds  of 
other  lands.  Sc  me  of  the  earliest  pages  of  American  diplomatic 
hl.story.  written  well  ever  a  century  ago.  reveal  no  such  factual  nor 
postulated  situation. 

It  is  insplrating  to  recall  th?  rousing  welcome  home  given  an 
American  representative,  a  noted  Virginia  lawyer.  John  Marshall. 
after  a  diplomatic  failure  at  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  a  Kind  of  an  immediate  failure  which  was  inevitably  ccn- 
ceqtKiit  on  the  impcs^^ibility  of  harmonlring  the  American  repre- 
sentative's uncompromising  concepts  of  p:  rsonal  honcr.  of  national 
honor,  and  of  fundamental,  rational  principles  of""  maritime  law, 
and  law  pertaining  to  the  status  of  nrutrallty  with  the  crude, 
purlle  moves  of  the  celebrated  Talleyrand. 

A  few  years  earlier,  an  American  Chief  Justice,  a  man  of  great 
distinction  before  he  attained  the  exalted  station  of  Chief  Justice — 
John  Jay — was  sent  to  England  to  grapple  with  grave  problems  of 
vital  concern  In  connection  with  the  administration  of  both  internal 
and  fxtcrnal  affairs  of  the  Infant  Republic.  He  succeeded  in  the 
negoiiatiohs  which  he  undertook,  but  the  treaty  which  he  concluded 
cvokej  a  storm  of  violent,  abusive  protest.  Yet  in  that  compre- 
hensive unique  treaty,  threatening,  outstanding  problems  were  dealt" 
with  on  the  basis  of  law,  law  having  a  basis  in  international 
morality. 

Among  stipulations  found  in  that  treaty  were  some  inaugurating 
three  international  arbitrations.  For  the  chief  legal  posts  in  one 
of  them  our  Government  designated  a  leader  of  thetklassachusctts 
bar.  "the  legal  preceptor  of  Daniel  Webster."  Christooher  Gore,  and 
a  celebrated  Maryland  lawyer.  William  Pinkney.  I*  promised  you 
some  unpleasant  observaMcns.  but  I  sh.o.ll  not  go  so  far  as  to 
attempt  a  comparipcn  of  Pinkney's  masterful  efforts  in  the  field  of 
international  litigration  with  some  performances  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  which  have  come  to  my  norice  in  recent  years,  and 
In  sight  and  sound  of  which  I  have  squirmed 

Recently  que.nions  have  been  propounded  whether  our  foreign 
office  has  a  definite  foreign  policy.  Such  questions  may  at  times 
admit  of  no  very  specific  replies.  Doubtless  we  can  all  agree  that 
conditions  have  been  somewhat  kaleidoscopic  of  late.  A  defined 
policy  may  easily  become  useless.  Great  Britain  for  many  years 
h»d  a  policy  with  reference  to  t^e  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
Perhaps  that  policy  has  not  been  working  out  so  very  well  in  recent 
years;  in  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  that  pranks  have  been  played 
on  it  from  time  to  time. 

However,  I  readily  have  the  temerity  to  sugcest.  as  I  have  done  on 
several  occasions,  a  co.'^.sistent  policy  or  pracicc.  useful  and  sound  at 
all  times,  indispensable  at  once  to  national  security,  and  a  worthy 
role.  It  Is  that  m  all  serious  crises,  and  with  resoect  to  all  inter- 
national problems,  our  Government  should  stand  unshaken  on  a 


foundation  of  law.  giving  reasonably  satisfactory  application  to  such 
a  policy  through  a  foreign  office  equipped  with  a  staff  guided  by 
high  purposes  and  intensively  grounded  in  the  law  and  practices 
of  nations. 

The  great  American  Judge,  who  at  an  early  date  before  he  ascended 
the  bench,  took  a  fling  at  diplomacy  at  Paris,  was  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  representing  a  very  young,  weak  nation.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  even  though  there  be  no  resort  to  war.  the  Influence  of  a 
powerful  ration,  capable  of  taking  an  impartial,  firm,  lofty  stand  for 
observance  of  lav/,  may  at  times  be  unde.-estimated.  A  century  and 
a  quarter  after  the  episodes  at  Paris,  our  Government  was  confronted 
during  a  period  of  Europ^-an  conflagration  by  problems  similar  to 
those  with  which  Marshall  dealt  under  like  conditions.  In  the 
later  period  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a  test  of  the  weight  of  the 
Influence  which  a  powerful  neutral  nation  might  exert  In  impar- 
tially upholding  international  law,  and  perhaps  by  that  method.  In 
promoting  peace. 

In  memoirs  published  In  1935  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
during  that  period  has  recorded  his  purposes  in  these  declarations 
with  regard  to  some  diplomatic  exchanges: 

"The  notes  that  were  sent  were  long  and  exhaustive  treatl.'^es 
which  opened  up  new  subjects  of  discussion  rather  than  closir.g 
those  In  controversy.  Short  and  emphatic  notes  were  dangerous. 
Everything  was  submerged  in  verbosity.  It  was  done  with  deliberate 
purpose.  It  in.sured  continuance  of  the  controversies  and  left  the 
questions  unsettled,  which  was  necessary  In  order  to  leave  this 
country  free  to  act  and  even  to  act  Illegally  when  It  entered  the  war." 

Such  a  record  seems  to  me  clearly  to  be  unjust  to  a  ix>ace-lovlrig 
President  under  whom  the  Secretary  served  and  unjust  to  the 
Nation.  Furthermore.  It  can  readily  be  shown  by  records  that 
everything  was  not  WTitten  to  effect  the  objects  which  the  Secre- 
tary explained.  Some  things — many — were  written  not  with  the 
purpose  of  subverting  law,  but  of  upholding  the  law  cf  the  seas,  the 
purpose  subsequently  proclaimed  by  Congress  In  a  declaration  of 
war. 

Our  Government  has  engaged  In  hostilities  In  furtherance  of 
national  policy.  And  we  have  foupht  to  vindicate  legal  rlchts.  I 
do  not  question  the  sincerity  or  wisdom  of  the  declaration  of  war 
made  in  1917.  However,  I  hope  that  in  any  future  conflict,  whether 
we  shall  fl?ht  alone  or  In  conjunction  with  others,  whether  resort 
to  arms  shall  be  Justhled  on  grounds  of  policy  or  of  law,  the' awful 
step  may  have  a  Justification,  which  in  the  good  conscience  of  our 
pci'ple  can  and  will  be  confidently  and  solemnly  proclaimed  without 
such  preliminaries  as  are  indicated  by  the  pa5s.ige  I  have  read. 
Including  measures  to  lay  a  foundation  for  expedient  violation  of 
.law. 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF   NEURASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  23  ~  {legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19),  1939 


ARTICLES  BY  FRANK  FARRAND  AND  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  heroes  of  civiliza- 
tion was  Mr.  J.  D.  Ross.  who.  as  we  all  know,  passed  away 
but  a  few  days  ago.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Journal 
of  Electrical  Workers  and  Operators,  a  magazine  published 
in  this  city.  In  that  magazine  Is  an  article  written  by 
Prank  Farrand,  in  which  he  pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Ross.  Mr. 
Farrand  prints  at  the  head  of  his  article  a  poem  written  by 
Mr.  Ross  a  short  time  before  his  death.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  poems  I  ever  read,  and  I  want  to  read  the 
last  four  lines,  which  are  as  follows: 

111  not  forget.  I'll  ever  be  your  friend. 

Till  memory  dies  and  I  have  reached  my  Journey's  end. 

I'll  not  forget  until  for  me 

The  sunlight  dies. 

In  western  skies. 

I  have  also  a  magazine  article  written  by  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger.ln  which  he  describes  "Seattle's  $4.05  v.-eek-end  Skagit 
tours,  the  astonishing  side  line  of  Puget  port's  municipal 
power  plant,  furnish  strength  through  joy  to  the  whole 
Northwest."  In  the  article  reference  is  also  made  to  Mr. 
Ross. 

I  ask  that  the  two  articles,  together  with  the  poem  by  Mr. 
Ross,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Record. 


TTiere   being  no  objection,  the  poem  and  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  Electrical  Workers  and  Operators  for  May 

1939] 

L.  U.   B-77   Pats   TaiBtJTE  to  J.   D.   Ross 

(By  Frank  Farrand,  L.  U.  No.  B-77) 

THE    HOME    BEHIND    THE    PINES 

(By  J.  D.  Ross) 

Tonight  as  time  rolls  back. 

Before  me  pass  the  bygoae  years 

Of  joy  and  fears. 

The  ones  we  loved,  the  friends  we  knew 

That  made  life  bright  for  me  and  you. 

And  best  of  all  the  home  that 

'Round  my  heart  entwines 

Behind  the  pines. 

Each  day  was  si>ent  among  my  closest  friends. 

And  each  brought  duties  I  was  glad  to  do; 

And  cares  were  few 

I  did  your  school  work  and  I  sighed 

^^'Tlen  absent  from  your  fireside.  - "" 

And  each  day  brought  its  work 

To  read  into  life's  lines 

Behind  the  pines. 

The  old  Pacific's  waves  roll  high. 

Beneath  my  feet  the  good  ship  ploughs  the  foam 

And  bears  me  home. 

Again  I  waken  to  the  new  world  from  the  old. 

To  life  to  be  from  life  that  has  been  told. 

The  Olympian  mountains  raise  their  snow-clad  crags 

Above  the  clouds. 

I  watch  the  silver  shafts  of  light 

Fade  into  night. 

Again  I  think  of  what   tomorrow  brings. 

The  work  that  I  must  do. 

For  hours  are  few. 

The  wheeling  seas^ulls  gray  their  vigils  keep. 

Seattle's  lights  flash  out  across  the  deep. 

Gleaming   afar   from   hill   on   hill, 

Tlie  ramparts  of  the  night, 

To  love  and  home  across  the  lea 

They  welcome  me. 

And  life  Is  fxill  for  me,  and  there  Is  much  to  do. 
Ere  I  am  through. 

But  Still  I  won't  forget  whatever  this  life  as&igns, 
The  hours  we've  spent  In  that  old  home. 
Behind  the  pines. 

And  often  over  hill  and  plain. 

Across  the  miles  on  mlle«<,  111  bridge,  to  you. 

The  span  of  time  and  space,  face  to  face. 

And  111  see  you  in  the  memory  of  the  past  that  ever  lives. 

Hear  your  welcome  as  of  yore. 

Now  once  more. 

I'll  not  forget.  I'll  ever  be  your  friend, 

Till  memory  dies  and  I  have  reached  my  Journey's  end. 

I'U  not  forget  until  for  me 

The  sunlight  dies. 

In  western  skies. 

There  are  but  a  few  preat  men  In  a  generation.  Men  who  are 
great,  not  through  wealth,  inheritance  of  birth,  but  great  in  their 
personality  and  ability  to  Influence  the  lives  of  countless  thousands 
of  IMng  and  those  yet  unborn.  When  such  a  man  comes  from 
the  ranks  of  electrical  workers  we  are  particularly  Interested.  We, 
too.  may  be  capable  of  higher  development.  J 

In  1902  the  late  J.  D.  Ross  was  wiring  houses  in  Seatftle.  On 
January  2.  1903,  he  went  to  work  for  the  city  of  Seattle.  Installing 
the  first  unit  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Cedar  River.  From 
that  beginning,  without  a  university  background^  J.  D.,  as  he 
was  known  In  Seattle,  worked  and  studied  untlr  he  became  a 
national  authority  as  a  consulting  electrical  engineer  and  financial 
advisor.  In  addition  to  superintending  and  building  Seattle's 
million -horsepower  hydroelectrical  development.  Mr.  Ross  in  1931 
was  appointed  by  the  power  authority  of  New  York  State  as  a 
consulting  engineer  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  project. 

President  Roosevelt  appointed  J.  D.  Ross,  in  1935,  as  a  chief 
engineer  on  the  P.  W.  A.  p>ower  board.  When  he  had  completed 
the  Job.  the  President  named  him  as  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  handle  the  problem  of  unraveling 
some  120,000,000,000  worth  of  holding  companies.  He  resigned 
that  position  to  take  the  job  of  distributing  Bonneville  power. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  live  In  Seattle  and 
especially  those  who  work  for  City  Light  feel  that  through  Mr. 
Ross'  association  with  President  Roosevelt,  we.  too,  have  come  to 
know  our  I>resldent  better.  Mr.  Ross  taught  us  to  think  of  our 
President  as  a  leader  who  believes  In  the  revolution  of  man  rather 
than  of  Institutions.  Mr  Roosevelt's  revolution  i&  not  against 
Institutions  but  against  selfishness. 


The  dream  of  J.  D  Ross  was  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  electric 
power  from  Bonneville.  Grand  Coulee,  the  SkaTtt  River.  Boulder 
Dam.  and  Fort  Peck  would  be  available  to  the  common  people  In 
Chicago  and  New  York  for  cooking  and  lighting  their  homes,  power 
to  be  trajwrhltted  across  the  continent  over  a  super-hlgh-voltage 
dlrect-curreht  network.  We  understand  one  of  the  transmission 
lines  from  Bonneville  Is  to  caj-ry  through  the  use  of  electron  iul)es 
200.000  to  300,000  volts  constant  direct  cvirrent  as  a  test  line  for  that 
type  of  transmission.  , 

In  an  address  before  the  Investment  Bankers'  AssQi^atlon  of 
America  at  their  Augusta.  C.\..  convention.  Mr.  Ross  &xid:  "It.^ls 
a  fact  that  the  use  of  electricity  is  only  a  small  fraction  of. what  It 
can  easily  be.  The  whole  industrial  structure  of  otir  Nation  Is 
cramped  for  the  lack  of  power.  ^The  work  in  the  home  Is  vastly 
greater  than  It  should  be.  There  are  6.000,000  farm  homes  In  the 
Nation  that  are  without  the  advantage  of  electricity.  The  market 
for  electnc  power  Is  about  what  we  make  It." 

In  the  near  future  we  may  expect  to  be  employed  In  the  building 
of  a  power  sj'stem  that  will  tie  public  and  private  plants  Into  a 
network  dedicated  to  the  happiness,  security,  and  service  of  the 
common  people  This  wlU  be  In  line  with  Mr.  Roes'  request  that 
we  Join  wholeheartedly  with  other  power  units  In  a  cooperative 
pool  of  electric  energy. 

Not  until  that  last  day  did  we  realize  the  magic  of  Mr.  Ross* 
greatness,  as  we  sat  In  that  flower-banked  chiuxh  packed  to  the 
doors,  overflowing  far  down  the  streets  with  men  and  women  from 
every  walk  of  life — Governors  from  several  Western  States,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  personal  representative,  high  Federal  and  State 
officials,  military  officials  and  guards,  city  bfflclals.  pohce  and  fire- 
men in  uniform,  private  power  officials,  and  union  leaders,  and 
thousands  of  common  people — all  come  to  reverently  pay  their  last 
tribute  to  that  man  whom  we  have  all  known  affectionately  sa 
J.  D. — a  humble  man  because  he  was  great  enough  to  appreciate 
the  magnificence  of  humanity. 

[Prom  the  Coast] 

Seattle  s  $4.05  Week-End — Skagit  TotTRS.  the  Astonishing  Sideltn* 
of  the  ptjget  ports  municipal  powteh  plant.  f'tmnish  strength 
Through  Jot  to  the  Whole  Northwest 

"The  useful  arjd  the  beautiful."  said  the  Corinthian.  Perlander, 
"are  never  separated."  Five  years  ago  the  late  James  D.  Ross 
decided  this  homily  applied  to  Seattle's  municipal  light  plant  on 
the  Skagit  River.  Why  could  not  the  same  facilities  provide  holi- 
days as  well  as  electricity?  That  idea  was  the  origin  of  the  most 
novel  vacations  in  the  United  States — vacations  that  cost  only 
$4.05  a  person  and  to  date  have  been  participated  in  by  more  than 
100.000  people.    Another  20.000  will  take  part  this  summer. 

Skagit  tours  are  an  institution  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  No- 
where in  America  Is  there  any  feature  to  match  them.  Each  week. 
from  May  to  September,  an  average  of  a  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  spend  2  memorable  days  at  the  dams  and  powerhouses 
which  generate  Seattle's  electric  supply.  For  $4  05  these  people 
get  three  whopping  meals,  a  comfortable  bunk,  transportation  on 
City  Light's  private  railroad  line  ^acks  of  food  between  meals, 
a  boat  ride,  movies,  dancing,  and  other  miscellaneous  entertain- 
ment. Including  an  excess  of  Cascade  Mountain  scenery.  The  $4.05 
covers  only  the  actual  cost  of  all  this;  there  is  no  profit  on  the 
venture. 

Skagit  tours  helped  make  J.  D.  Ross  the  most  popular  man  In 
Seattle.  For  30  years  he  was  superlntenent  of  the  City  Light 
system,  but  the  citizens  remember  him  mainly  as  the  Innovator  of 
a  bold,  new  experiment  In  public  vacations  at  cost.  Everyone 
called  him  "Jaydee."  A  massive  peak  above  the  river  was  named 
Ross  Mountain  by  the  people,  and  Washington  State  clubwomen 
erected  a  neon  sign  In  the  wilderness  to  announce  that  fact.  When 
a  Seattle  mayor  discharged  Ross,  the  voters  recalled  the  mayor 
and  City  Light's  superintendent  was  triumphantly  reinstated  A 
few  weeks  ago  Ross,  still  Jolly  and  active  at  66,  died  suddenly. 
All  Seattle  moxirned  the  loss  of  this  man  who  had  proved  that  a 
power  plant  could  produce  vacations  In  addition  to  kilowatts,  and 
President  Roosevelt  spoke  of  him  as  "one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
of  our  generation." 

Delegates  to  the  Third  World  Power  Conference  in  1936  agreed 
that  Diablo  Dam  on  the  Skagit  River  was  the  most  picturesquely 
situated  power  project  In  North  America.  This  scenic  beauty  was 
what  had  Impelled  J.  D.  Ross  to  begin  the  Skagit  tours  2  years 
previously.  One  bright  spring  afternoon  In  1934  he  looked  around 
him.  Canyon  walls  converged  on  the  Skagit  In  fortress-like  mag- 
nlflcance  Beyond  the  chasm's  rim  Pyramid  Peak  pointed  sky- 
ward. Thunder  Mountain,  snow-mantled  above,  tree-blanketed 
below,  dominated  the  scene  Uk'e  a  vast.  Jagged  battlement.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  vLsta  the  river  foamed  white  around  Its  rock 
barricades.  Prom  ridge  to  ridge  steel -latticed  transmission  towers 
stretched  away  toward  the  distant  city.  Could  the  people  of 
Seattle  enjoy  this  grandeur  only  through  the  vicarious  touch 
of  the  wire  that  entered  their  homes?  Would  the  useful  and  the 
beautiful  have  to  be  separate,  after  all? 

The  City  Light  superintendent  took  inventory  of  his  equipment 
and  facilities.  There  were  the  bunkhouses  where  the  men  build- 
ing the  power  project  had  lived.  Right  next  to  It  were  the  mess 
halls  where  they  had  eaten.  Twisting  down  the  canyon  like  a 
shiny  serpent  was  the  railroad  on  which  thousands  of  tons  of 
steel  and   concrete   had   been   haviled   Into  the   upland   fastness. 
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Rass  felt  he  had  a  proat  idea.  He  talked  It  over  with  his  subordi- 
nates. Vacations  at  cost.  Mountain  week  ends  for  people  who 
never  before  had  been  able  to  afford  such  holidays.  And  why 
not?  The  essential  equipment  was  already  on  hand,  at  least, 
practically  all  of  it.  The  only  thing  needed  was  passenger  cars; 
the  people  could  not  ride  in  the  freight  vans  that  had  trans- 
ported the  steel  and  concrete.  Ross  and  his  as.sistants  went  out 
and  bouKht  the  coaches  of  the  Oregon  Electric  Railway  and  other 
intcrurban  lines  that  had  been  forced  in'o  insolvency  by  bus 
competition.  They  repainted  the  cars  a  gay.  theerful  yellow  and 
Uttered  them  "City  Light  Lines."  The  Skagit  tours  were  under 
way. 

The  response  to  the  Innovation  has  been  astonishinc;.  Each 
summer  since  1934  more  bunkhouses  have  had  to  be  built.  The 
trips  are  advertised  neither  by  newspaper  nor  radio,  yet  they  are 
Invariably  sold  out.  Last  Christmas  reservations  were  in  for  tours 
this  .summer.  On  a  July  or  Aupust  week  end  a3  many  as  2.500 
people  may  be  turned  down.  Frequently  the  personnel  at  Diablo 
Dam  and  Gor£;e  Powcrhoi^se  rolls  up  in  blankets  on  the  floor  to 
make  every  cot  and  bunk  available  for  tourists.  Originally  -started 
as  a  minor  appurtenance.  Skagit  Tours  are  now  an  integral  part 
of  City  Light.  They  occupy  a  big  department,  and  they  purchase 
15  tens  of  food  daily  at  the  crest  of  the  summer  season. 

Once  a  Seattle  politician  suggested  the  only  way  to  hold  down 
the  rush  was  to  raise  the  price.  •"No!"  said  Ross,  as  he  banged  tho 
desk  for  emphasis.  "The  people .  have  already  paid  their  share 
through  their  power  bills.  Skagit  tours  are  not  to  make  money; 
they  are  intended  to  provide  vacations.  In  fact,  I'd  like  to  cut 
the  price  if  I  pos-ibly  cnuld  " 

Skagit  tours  begin  at  Rockport.  where  the  Skagit  River  turns 
westward  toward  Puget  Sound.  This  is  105  miles  north  of  Seattle. 
Most  travelers  get  to  Rockport  by  automobile,  though  some  go  on 
special  Skagit  tours  excursion  trains  that  the  Great  Northsrn  occa- 
sionally runs.  Rockport  is  off  the  main  line.  But  whether  a  man 
arrives  in  a  new  Cadillac  or  a  ramshackle  Maxwell,  distinctions 
cease  at  Rockport.  Skagit  tours  are  an  experiment  in  democracy 
as  wc!l  as  in  mass  vacations  at  ccst. 

There  are  no  first-,  second-,  and  third-cla«;3  accommodations  on 
the  long  chain  of  interurban  cars  that  clanks  down  out  of  the 
mountains  to  pick  up  the  assembled  wayfarers.  Everyone  travels 
the  same.  A  banker  and  his  wife  sit  in  one  plush-covered  seat. 
Just  ahead  of  them  a  W.  P.  A.  worker  gets  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  inner  ramparts  of  the  Cascades.  A  Seattle  businessman  tells 
his  companion  why  the  New  Deal  is  ruining  the  country.  Across 
the. aisle,  looking  cut  the  vindow.  is  John  Boettiger,  President 
Rccrevelt's  son-in-law.  who  edits  the  Hearst  Seuttle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer. A  leader  of  the  American  Legion,  who  has  Just  demanded 
the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges,  squeezes  into  a  place  beside 
Howard  Costigan,  Washington  Commonwealth  Federation  secretary, 
,who  thinks  the  C.  I  O.  is  a  splendid  thing  for  the  Nation.  A 
gossipy  Tacoma  grocer  points  out  T-Bone  Ridge  to  Prof.  Harold 
J.  Laskl.  cf  the  University  of  London,  who  is  listed  In  John 
Gunther's  Inside  Europe  as  an  English  tradition. 

Before  the  tourists  board  the  train  at  Rockport  they  are  served 
coffee  and  doughnuts.  Lemonade  is  an  alternative.  There  is  no 
limit  en  the  quantity.  It  takes  an  hour  for  the  train  to  cover  the 
23  winding  miles  from  Rockport  to  Gorge  Camp,  and  the  inter- 
urban cars  are  hauled  by  a  puffing  steam  locomotive.  Forest 
rangers  stride  from  ccach  to  coach  cautionirg  travelers  to  put  cut 
their  ctgarette.s.  since  the  Skagit  River  drains  the  Motmt  Baker 
National  Forest  and  no  smoking  is  permitted  during  the  dry 
season 

Gorge  Camp  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  Skagit  tours.  There  the 
travelers  stay  overnight  in  clean,  airy  bunkhouses.  There  are 
three  people  to  each  room,  men  and  women  sleeping  in  different 
build' ngs.  Probably  this  ruling  stemmed  from  the  same  moral 
nphtei^usness  that  Impelled  Ross  to  abstain  from  alcohol  and 
tobacco  all  his  life.  At  any  rate,  Skagit  tours  have  no  objection 
to  man  and  wife  sharing  one  room,  but  separate  the  sexes  because 
mere  oral  affirmation  of  marriage  is  not  always  infallible  proof 
that  -such  a  relationship  actually  exists.  The  bedding  on  the  cots 
Is  clean  and  crisp  and  each  guest  has  two  impeccably  white  towels. 
Near  the  celling  of  each  room  Is  a  little  grillelike  apparatus,  re- 
sembling a  ventilator,  which  is  an  outlet  for  the  camps  public- 
address  system. 

Three  meals  are  eaten  in  the  spacious  mess  hall — dinner  the  first 
day  and  breakfast  and  lunch  the  second.  Everyone  sits  where  he  can 
find  a  place,  and  Skid  Row  passes  the  gravy  to  University  Heights. 
Here  is  a  typical  Ska^jit  dinner:  Vegetable  soup,  breaded  veal  cutlets, 
ma-shed  potatoes,  country  gravy,  fruit  salad,  string  beans,  bread  and 
butler  and  Jam,  apple  pie  with  choose,  and  coffee,  tea.  or  milk.  All 
the  food  is  served  in  deep  bowls  and  there  is  no  restraint  on  anyone 
except  his  own  appetite  and  discretlonv  As  many  "seconds"  as 
wanted  can  be  had  An  average  Skacit  tfreakfast  entitles  you  to  as 
much  as  you  want  of  the  following:  Grapefruit,  com  flakes,  oatmeal, 
fried  eglgs  with  ham  or  bacon,  hot  cakes  with  Jam  or  sirup,  toast, 
muffins,  butterhorns.  and  coffee.  Tables  are  waited  on  and  the 
bunkhouses  tended  by  young  men  working  their  way  through  the 
University  of  Washington. 

After  dinner  the  people  with  stout  wind  trudge  through  the 
strange  tropical  gardens  that  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  slopes  below 
the  cliffs  of  the  canyon.  Ross  long  contended  that  soil,  not  climate, 
principally  dcterinlnes  the  ability  of  certain  plants  to  survive.  En- 
gineering associates  from  all  over  the  world  sent  him  quantities  of 
sou,  and  in  tliis  environment  in  the  high  Cascades,  within  sight  of 


eternal  snows,-  palms  and  century  plants  flotirlsh  In  rich  profusion. 
Here  also  are  peacocks  from  Java,  guinea  hens  from  Africa,  and 
Peking  ducks  from  Peiping.  "No  bird  ever  migrates  on  account  of 
temperature."  said  Ross.  "Migration  Is  In  search  of  food."  Every- 
where grow  trees  and  plants  irom  such  friends  of  the  City  Light 
superintendent  as  Harold  Gatty.  the  world  flyer;  Morris  L.  Cooke, 
former  head  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration;  and  Dr. 
Clarke  Foreman,  Director  of  the  P.  W.  A.  Power  Division.  Twenty- 
nine  trees  are  from  the  President's  home  at  Hyde  Park. 

Ladder  Creek  Falls  plummets  1.500  feet  through  this  setting  of 
botanical  splendor  in  a  series  of  cataracts.  At  night  colored  lights 
transform  the  strip  of  water  Into  an  ley  rainbow  that  twists  and 
shimmers  against  the  crags.  Somewhere  in  a  hidden  ravine  an 
ekctnc  organ  plays  waltzes,  and  Talcs  From  the  Vienna  Woods  and 
Sleeping  Beauty  echo  between  the  granite  walls  of  the  gorge. 
Most  of  the  participants  in  the  Skagit  tours  go  to  bed  on  this 
breath-taking  note,  but  a  few  of  the  more  vigorous  stay  up  and 
dance  or  see  the  movies  In  the  recreation  hall.  More  than  one 
Seattle  romance  culminating  in  marriage  has  started  on  the^e  trips. 

At  6:30  In  the  morning  the  electric  music  box  sounds  not  between 
the  cliffs  of  tbe  canyon  but  Into  each  room  through  the  grille-like 
vent.  Reveille  comes  first,  then  Lets  All  Sing  Like  the  Birdies  Sing, 
and  finally  Lazy  Mary.  Will  You  Get  Up?  After  breakfast  everyone 
boards  open  cars  for  the  last  7  miles  to  Diablo  Dam.  Above 
Gorge  Camp  the  chasm  narrows  and  deepens.  The  river  surges 
swifter.  Here  the  curves  are  too  sharp  for  the  steam  locomotive, 
and  a  canary-yellow  electric  engine  pulls  the  train.  Granite  bluffs 
as  huge  as  cathedrals  hem  in  the  line.  Candid-camera  fans  lean 
perilously  from  the  cars,  and  two  or  three  youngsters  occasionally 
get  the  thrill  of  their  lives  through  being  allowed  to  ride  In  the  cab. 

Below  the  400-foot  face  of  Diablo  Dam  at  Reflector  Bar  the  rail- 
road line  ends.  The  morning  Is  taken  up  with  a  boat  ride  on  the 
6-mlle  lake  back  of  the  dam.  The  scenery  here  Is  like  the  Alps; 
white  peaks  are  a  choppy  sea  above  the  green  mountains.  There  are 
more  glaciers  In  this  region  than  In  all  the  national  parks  combined. 
The  boat,  named  Alice  Ross  as  a  tribute  to  the  superintendent's 
wife,  goes  into  the  core  of  the  Cascade  Range,  where  City  Li';;ht  engi- 
neers are  building  a  second  great  dam  to  plenlsh  Seattle's  source 
of  power.  This  barrier,  which  Is  now  known  as  Ruby  Dam.  but 
which  later  will  probably  be  named  for  J.  D.  Ross,  is  on  the  Skagit 
River  at  the  upper  end  of  Diablo  Lake. 

Once  the  excursions  consisted  principally  of  young  folks,  who 
could  easily  trudge  the  400  feet  of  steps  between  Reflector  Bar  and 
the  Alice  Ross  dock  on  Diablo  Lake.  But  soon  grandfather  and 
grandmother  began  to  make  the  $4.05  trips.  The  staggering  succes- 
sion of  stairways  was  Impossible  for  them.  Now  a  huge  lift  takes 
care  of  the  ascent.  Women  and  girls  always  scream  shrlUv  on  this 
precipitous  ride.  Ironically  enough,  the  only  person  ever  to  get 
even  slightly  Injured  on  the  rise  was  Victor  Aloyslus  ("Ju.st  Call  Me 
•yic")  Meyers,  the  Jazzband  Impresario  who  is  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Washington.  He  stimibled  against  the  railing  and  was 
bruised. 

After  the  boat  ride  everyone  goes  back  to  Reflector  Bar.  where 
the  electric  engine  waits.  The  interurban  whistle  sounds  Impa- 
tiently, and  the  train  starts  down  the  canyon.  Now  there  Is  no 
grade  to  buck,  and  the  cars  sway  along  giddily.  The  train  rolls 
over  lofty  trestles  and  twists  around  dizzy  ledges.  At  Gorge  Camp 
the  open  cars  and  electric  engine  give  way  to  the  plu-sh-seated 
coaches  and  the  steam  locomotives.  While  this  Is  done  there  Is 
time  to  eat  a  lunch  of  cold  meat  and  potato  salad,  with  a  boim- 
tlful  supply  of  other  accessories,  and  to  pack  suitcases.  Shortly 
before  4  in  the  afternoon  the  train  pulls  into  Rockport.  lemonade 
and  cookies  are  served,  and  the  Skagit  tour  Is  over.  Each  traveler 
has  spent  $4.05  (children,  $2.05)  and  has  had  himself  a  complete 
excursion  In  the  Cascades. 

"This  Is  a  magnificent  Idea."  said  Professor  Laskl  as  he  and  his 
wife  got  off  the  train  at  Rockport.  "It  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  splendid  things  I  have  observed  In  America — this  furnishing 
of  a  holiday  to  so  many  people  at  so  low  a  cost."  Other  notables 
have  handed  down  a  similar  verdict:  Stuart  Chase.  Pare  Lorentz, 
Ben  Cohen,  and  Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 

As  the  Skagit  tours  have  become  an  Institution  In  Seattle,  bo.  too, 
has  City  Light.  Once  the  private  power  company  In  the  city 
monopolized  the  electric  business  In  the  community.  Now  City 
Light  .serves  three  times  as  many  customers  as  Its  private  com- 
petitor. When  housewives  visit  the  combination  summer  resort  and 
power  plant  on  the  Skagit,  they  begin  to  think  of  City  Light  In 
terms  of  gorgeous  flowers  and  dashing  waterfalls.  From  then  on. 
promotion  work  and  advertising  are  practically  superfluous.  People 
on  the  Skagit  tours  become  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  hydro- 
electric system  that  Is  at  the  base  of  their  unique  holiday.  They 
are  taken  through  the  power  plant,  and  always  on  the  train  r^de 
they  are  aware  of  the  steel  towers  high  above  that  carry  electricity 
to  Seattle.  > 

Ross  used  to  say  the  success  of  the  Skagit  tours  was  proof  that 
the  average  American  likes  his  neighbors  and  appreciates  an  honest 
attempt  to  give  him  his  money's  worth.  For  example,  few  features 
of  the  tcuis  win  more  favorable  comment  than  the  fact  that  City 
Light  employees  go  over  the  parked  automobiles  at  Rockport. 
while  the  cars'  owners  are  in  the  mountains,  and  repair  flat  tires, 
fill  empty  radiators,  and  clean  smudgy  windshields. 

Summer  Is  almost  at  hand  again,  and  20,000  people  are  ready  to 
go  on  America's  No.  1  excursion  novelty.  Tliey  will  ride  the  old 
interurban  coaches,  see  the  lighted  cataract,  eat  big  wedges  of  pot- 
roast  and  thick  slabs  of  pie,  examine  the  trees  tiiat  Mr.  Roosevelt 
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Bent,  and  hear  the  electric  music  box  summoning  them  to  get  up 
in  the  morning.  The  ."^eason  will  be  different  for  only  one  reason: 
J.  D.  Ross  will  not  be  there 

A  few  weeks  ago  they  took  his  ashes  out  on  the  gaunt  shoulder 
of  Ross  Mountain  and  strewed  them  there.  The  wilderness  wind 
whipped  them  away — down  to  where  the  buildings  of  Gorge  Camp 
squat  below  the  white  water  of  the  tallrace,  and  where  "the  useful 
and  the  beautUvil  are  never  separated." 

Richard  L.  Neuberceb. 
»  
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  ARTHUR  BESSE.  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIA-nON  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS,  MAY 
3  1939  OVER  THE  WJZ  NATIONAL  NETWORK,  UNDER  THE 
AUSPICES  OF  THE  GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S 
CLUBS 


Mr.  TREADWAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  address  on  the  subject  of 
trade  treaties  by  Mr.  Arthur  Besse,  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
former  chairman  of  the  Wool  Textile  Code  Authority  under 
N.  R.  A.,  and  an  of9cer  of  the  Besse  system  of  clothing  stores. 

We  have  heard  and  read  so  many  speeches  by  State  De- 
partment theorists  with  reference  to  the  trade-treaty  pro- 
pram  that  It  is  refreshing  to  read  such  a  splendid  and  dev- 
astating criticism  of  this  ruinous  policy  to  this  able  and 
practical  businessman. 

Mr.  Besse 's  speech  follows: 

Many  of  us  are  fearful  that  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  are 
"selling  us  down  the  river."  Our  fears  are  not  allayed  in  the 
least  by  numerous  statistics  cited  by  the  proponents  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  figures  are  not  conclusive  one  way  o^  the  other. 
Foreign  trade  is  not  dcvelop>ed  overnight  and  even  if  It  were,  the 
past  2  years  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  as  a  period  of  normal 
trade  activity. 

One  of  the  Important  Influences  bearing  on  foreign  trade  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  our  tremendous  export  of  potential 
war  materials.  The  Increase  in  these  exports  can  hardly  be  at- 
tributed to  concessions  In  tariff  rates  which  we  have  obtained 
abroad.  I  certainly  hope  that  war  materials  are  not  going  to 
become  one  of  our  normal  exports,  but  who  can  predict  whether, 
when  such  exports  cease,  they  will  be  replaced  by  the  export  of 
plowshares,  wheat,  and  cotton.  My  own  feeling  Is  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  wll!  be  so  burdened  as  a  result  of  their  efforts 
to  arm  themselves  that — whether  there  Is  a  war  or  not — they 
■will  be  ill -prepared  to  ab=orb  large  surpluses  of  American  products 
unless  we  are  again  willing  to  loan  foreign  countries  the  money 
to  pay  for  them. 

In  this,  connection  It  Is  pertinent  to  challenge  the  State  De- 
partment's use  of  export  figures  on  two  grounds.  First — because 
the  vast  amounts  of  war  material  exports  cannot  be  considered  as 
normjfl  and  recurring,  and.  second — because  It  Is  Inconsistent  to 
Justify  a  program  which  was  designed— so  the  Congress  was  told — 
to  promot"?  peace,  by  pointing  to  export  gains  In  which  are  hidden 
the  figures  covering  the  exports  of  Instruments  of  war. 

It  Is  mv  opinion  that  the  use  of  present  figures  on  ou/  foreign 
trade  is  misleading  and  confusing.  In  certain  particular  industries 
there  have  been  increases  in  exports  or  In  Imports  which  can  be 
attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  concessions  which  we  have  received 
or  given,  but  even  these  increases  Indicate  a  trend  without  giving  a 
clear  idea  as  to  how  far  the  movement  may  go.  Erpeclally  is  this 
tnie  as  respects  our  Imports,  since,  at  the  moment,  most  of  the 
low-cost  producing  countries  are  much  too  occupied  with  other 
problems  to  thoroughly  exploit  the  jxjssible  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts In  this  country. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  with  our  most -favored- 
nation  policy,  which  automatically  extends  concessions  to  nations 
other  than  the  one  with  which  we  negotiate  directly.  Is  laying  this 
country  open  to  destructive  competition  from  the  products  of  low- 
paid  foreign  labor.  That  we  are  being  made  more  vulnerable  to 
this  competition  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  degree  to  which  this 
competition  may  prove  destructive,  only  time  can  tell. 

Our  concern  over  the  probable  ultimate  results  of  this  program 
Is  intensified  because  of  the  fact  that  the  State  Department  appears 
to  have  forgotten  the  purpose  of  a  "protective  "  tariff  and  l>ecau8e 
they  either  Ignore  or  do  not  comprehend  the  underlying  theory 
of  intarnational  trade. 


Although  It  seems  rather  elemental,  I  think  It  is  Important  to 
emphasize  the  object  of  a  "protective"  tariff.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  merchandise  Imported  Into  the  United  States  Is  ad- 
mitted duty  free.  The  other  third  consists  of  products  which 
compete  with  similar  goods  produced  In  this  countrs-.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  tariff  Is  to  protect  American  indiistry  against  foreign 
goods  which  are  more  cheaply  produced — generally  because  of 
markedly  lower  labor  costs.  The  tariff  Is  not  a  capricious  instru- 
ment for  raising  prices  in  this  country,  and  so  defrauding  the 
consumer.  It  is.  as  the  term  "protective  tariff"  indicates,  a  means 
of  equalizing  the  price  of  competitive  imports  so  as  to  protect  our 
domestic  Industry  against  the  products  of  low-cost  foreign  labor. 

If  there  are  articles  which  we  now  make  in  this  country  but 
which  we  no  longer  desire  to  produce  and  for  which  we  are  con- 
tent to  become  dependent  upon  some  foreign  source,  we  may  well 
give  consideration  to  the  abandonment  of  the  duty  as  respects 
such  articles  This,  however,  is  quite  a  different  matter  from 
bargaining  away  a  part  of  the  duty  on  products  which  we  feel  we 
should  continue  to  make  in  this  country.  If  the  reduction  In 
duty  which  we  bargain  away  brings  the  rates  on  specific  articles 
below  the  rate  adequate  to  afford  protection,  the  tariff  no  longer 
perlorms  Its  function.  The  domestic  manufacturer  can  continue 
to  operate  on  tbe  former  scale  only  If  his  labor  will  take  a  reduction 
in  pay  such  as  will  put  our  workmen  on  a  basis  -more  nearly  com- 
parable with  foreign  workers.  A  tariff  Is  not  a  "protective"  tariff 
unless  it  pr6tects.  and  a  percentage  of  whatever  rate  may  be  ade- 
quate does  not  provide  proportional  protection,  but  may  fail 
utterly  of  Its  purpose. 

Although  the  tariff  is  to  protect  our  higher  American  standards, 
the  State  Department  is  engaged  in  making  general  reductions 
In  the  tariff  at  a  time  when  the  actual  need  for  protection  Is 
Increasing.  Shorter  hours,  higher  rates  of  minimum  pay,  social- 
security  benefits,  and  other  socially  desirable  movements  in  this 
country  have  recently  widened  the  spread  between  costs  here 
and  abroad,  thereby  Increasing  the  need  for  protection  In  Industries 
which  compete  with  foreign  producers.  Factors  which  Indicate 
the  need  for  greater  protection  are,  however,  ignored  by  the  State 
Department,  which  has  shown  an  unrestrained  determination  to 
reduce  rates  throughout  the  tariff  schedule. 

The  State  Department's  attitude  is  not  based  on  a  desire  to 
damage  American  producers  (although  I  believe  that  Is  exactly 
what  they  are  doing)  but  rather  on -the  erroneous  conviction  that 
Increased  imports  are  necessary  and  desirable.  The  key  to  their 
attitude  and  to  their  misconception  of  the  value  of  foreign  trade 
is  expressed  In  their  contention  that,  "We  must  import  more  In 
order  to  expprt  more."  Such  a  statement  shows  a  complete  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  value  or  purpose  of  trade.  No  trader  accepts 
an  article  in  order  to  acquire  the  privilege  of  giving  something 
else  in  exchange.  His  purpose  in  giving  goods  to  another  tr3d»r 
is  to  acquire  from  that  trader  something  which  he  hlm.self  desires. 
But  his  desire  for  acquisition,  not  his  desire  to  dispose  of  hLs  own 
property  is  the  compelling  motive.  It  Is  the  same  In  International 
trade.  We  do  not  imixirt  In  order  to  export.  On  the  contrary. 
we  export  In  order  to  Import  those  things  which  we  want  and  do 
not  have.  The  value  of  trade  is  Judged  by  the  need  to  acquire,  or 
to  Import,  rather  than  by  the  desire  to  export.  Thus  the  State 
Department  should  concentrate  on  ascertaining  what"  unsatisfied 
needs  we  have  In  this  country  and  on  finding  means  of  stimulating 
the  production*  for  export  of  goods  particularly  wanted  by  those 
In  a  position  to  supply  whatever  xinsatisfled  domestic  needs  may 
have  been  uncovered. 

But  the  State  Department,  quite  properly  concerned  over  the 
problem  of  actual  agricultural  surpluses  and  perhaps  potential 
surpluses  in  certain  manufacturing  fields,  is  attacking  the  prob- 
lem from  the  wrong  end  and  is  concentrating  on  exports,  not 
realizing  that  it  has  the  cart  before  the  horse.  A.ssumlng  that 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  accomplishes  what  the 
State  Department  hopes — namely  a  reduction  in  these  surpluses — 
what  it  will  amount  to  Is  this:  That  we  will  have  given  foreign 
countries  the  right  to  dump  their  surpluses  here  In  exchange  for 
the  privilege  of  dumping  our  surpluses  on  them.  The  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  procedure  are  somewhat  obscure;  the 
damage  which  may  be  sustathed  by  Individual  industries,  how- 
ever, will  be  more  readily  evaluated.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  any- 
thing Is  to  be  gained  by  transferring  a  surplus  from  one  com- 
modity to  another,  or  from  one  locality  to  another.  Unless  we 
can  find  something  to  import  which  we  really  want  and  do  not 
now  have,  we  have  no  possibility  of  finding  a  permanent  market 
for  our  surpluses  abroad. 

Other  nations  recognize  that  foreign  trade-in  the  long  run  is 
governed  by  the  need  to  acquire  rather  than  the  wish  to  sell,  and 
hence  are  at  a  great  advantage  in  trading  with  ovir  own  State 
Department.  Our  negotiators  start  with  the  understanding  that 
we  desire  more  imports,  not  of  partictilar  products  but  in  general, 
and  they  arc  prepared  to  give  concessions  which  will  result  in  In- 
crea.sed  Imports  on  the  theory  that  thereby  foreign  countries  secure 
credits  with  which  to  whittle  away  at  our  surpluses.  The  State 
Department  hopes  these  concessions  will  not  greatly  disorganize 
those  industries  which  are  asked  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  treaty 
program,  but  neither  they  or  ourselves  really  know  what  the  ulti- 
mate damage  will  be.  Contrast  otir  negotiators'  attitude  with  that 
of  the  representatives  of  foreign  countries.  These  countries  state 
quite  frankly — at  least  at  hom'fe — that  they  do  not  want  to  in- 
crease tlieir  imports.  Here,  then,  is  the  picture — two  groups  of 
negotiators  sitting  down  to  barter  concessions  in  Impwrt  duties — 
one  group    (oiu:   own)    committed   to  concessions   which   will  b« 
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rfT'-ctive  In  ndm!tt!n<T  more  gccds,  the  other  group  (thnt  Is  the 
fi;ri-.en  representatives)  dotermlned.  as  far  as  possible,  to  make 
ycenccsslons.  which  while  they  may  appear  Important,  actually  will 
\have  a  minimum  effect  on  the  volume  of  their  own  imports.  It 
doo':  nop  take  much  imnglnation  to  guess  whether  the  conces-sions 
wh'rh  we  receive  are  worth  thcr*  which  we  make.  It  seems  to  me 
ln»'vitable  that  we  receive  the  Fhcrt  *nd  ot  the  stick. 

Not  only  are  many  of  the  concessions  we  receive  of  doubtful  value 
In  stimulating  ciirrent  export  trade  but  with  the  industrialization  of 
ec-called  undeveloped  nations  and  the  growing  desire  among  nations 
to  be  self-sufflcient  in  emergeiicie^.  our  exporting  industries  ore 
finding  It  in^-reasingly  difficiilt  to  cultivate  sales  abroad.  The  con- 
cessions we  receive,  therefore,  will  tend  to  prove  less  and  less  effec- 
tive; the  concesr  ions  we  give  will  prove  more  and  more  serious  to  us 
Bs  low-cost  nations  turn  from  their  preparations  for  war  to  the 
development  of  Indurtrial  activity.  Add  the  fact  that  when  we  make 
a  trade  bargain,  we  make  our  conclusions  available  to  all  nations 
hut  one,  whereas  we  ourselves  get  concessions  from  no  nations 
except  the  one  with  whom  we  negotiate,  and  It  seems  that  the 
cha::cfs  of  promoting  economic  recovery  throuf^h  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  are  sllcht— to  put  it  as  mildly  as  I  can. 

To  my  mind,  no  foreign  trade  program  can  advantage  any  nation 
\inl*-.ss  that  nation  seeks  primarily  to  supply  unsatistled  domestic 
needs  rather  than  to  find  dumping  grounds  for  its  surplus  prcducla. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  pranted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  leading 
editorial  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  20,  1939. 
entitled  "If  We  Don't  Have  a  War": 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  20,  1939] 

IF    WE    don't    have    a    WAR 

What  we  write  hero  Is  for  the  record,  and  we  pray  as  we  write 
It  that  the  occasion  to  refer  to  it  shall  not  arise. 

For  a  year  and  a.  half  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
talking  v,ar.  He  began  It  with  the  "quarantine  speech"  in  Chicago 
In  October  1937.  saying  there  was  no  escape  for  us  through  mere 
"ifclation  or  neutrality"  and  that  the  "peace-loving  nations  must 
make  a  concerted  effort"  to  quarantine  and  J^top  the  aggressors. 

The  speech  was  not  very  well  received.  People  were  somewhat 
dazrd.  The  mind  of  the  ccimtry  had  not  been  prepared  for  it. 
We  do  not  say  that  what  followed  was  with  conscious  intent  to 
create  a  war  neurosis.     We  say  only  that  it  had  that  effect. 

Continuously  thereafter  the  Roosevelt  administration  seized 
every  opportvmity  to  implant  hatred  of  foreign  nations  where  more 
thiin  enough  was  seeding  Itself  and  to  propagate  the  thought  that 
If  Great  Britain  and  France  were  attacked  we  should  have  to  take 
part  to  save  democracy  in  the  world,  because  American  destiny,  too. 
would  be  involved. 

Utterances  of  thl.s  purport,  som.e  of  them  very  offensive  to  nations 
with  which  we  were  then  at  peace,  came  trom  responsible  officers  of 
the  Roosevelt  Pdministratlon,  and  especially  from  members  of  the 
Pies.dtnfs  Cabinet.  The  President  could  have- stopped  them.  He 
did  not  stop  them  He  encouraged  them,  with  the  result  that 
when  he  came  himself  to  say,  in  his  message  to  Congress  last  Jan- 
uary, that  whereas  words  were  futile,  still  there  were  many  methods 
"short  of  war.  but  more  effective  than  mere  words"  of  bringing 
aggressor  nations  to  arcount.  the  American  mind  was  receptive.  It 
had  been  prepared.  What  the  President  was  supposed  to  be  talking 
about  then  was  economic  war. 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  he  had  had  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  at  the  White  House  to  receive  momen- 
tous revelations  in  secret,  there  was  a  leak.  It  was  reported  that  he 
had  made  them  shudder  by  telling  them  that  America's  first  line  of 
defense  was  in  FYance.  This  report  produced  an  immense  political 
sensation  In  the  v,or!d.  Txv-o  days  elapsed.  Then  it  was  evident 
that  again  he  had  overpa.=;sed  what  the  American  mind  was  prepared 
for.  Thereupon  he  called  In  the  reporters  and  said  to  them  that  he 
had  never  said  such  a  thing,  had  never  thought  such  a  thing,  and 
that  anjone  who  said  he  said  It  or  thought  It  was  a  boob  or  a  liar. 
That  was  on  February  3.    Mark  the  date. 

Sunday.  April  9.  on  leaving  Warm  Sprln?^s.  Ga.,  he  turned  to 
the  people  who  had  come  to  the  station  to  see  him  off  and  said  to 
them:  "111  be  back  in  the  fall  If  we  dont  have  a  war." 

It  was  a  gratuitous  saying.  Literally  It  meant  nothing  at  all. 
Even  In  the  midst  of  war  a  President  may  go  on  such  little  Journeys 
for  relaxation  and  rest.  Mr.  Roosevelt  certainly  would.  But.  politi- 
cally. It  turned  out  to  t>e  a  saying  both  calculated  and  significant. 


In  what  sense  did  he  employ  the  collective  pronoun  "we"?  Did 
he  mean,  "If  we.  the  American  people,  don't  have  a  war"?  Or  did 
he  mean.  "We,  the  democracies  of  the  world"? 

On  April  11  the  Washington  Post  printed  a  long  editorial,  saying: 
"By  'we'  he  undoubtedly  meant  western  civilization  •  •  '.in 
using  the  collective  'we'  the  President  told  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
•  •  •  that  the  tremendous  force  of  the  United  States  must  be 
a  factor  in  their  current  thinking  •  •  ".He  made  it  plain  that 
a  war  forced  by  them  would  from  the  outset  involve  the  destinies 
of  a  nation  whicii,  as  they  fully  realize,  is  potentially  far  stronger 
than  Germany  and  Italy." 

The  sam.e  day,  at  his  press  conference,  the  President  fald  to  the 
reporters  that  his  "we"  meant  exactly  what  the  Washington  Post 
said  it  meant;  he  adopted  the  editorial,  saying  it  was  very  good, 
very  clear,  and  very  honest. 

"Thus  it  happened  that  on  April  12,  In  the  same  place  where 
the  news  had  been  en  February  3  that  the  President  called  anyone 
a  boob  or  a  liar  who  said  he  had  said  our  .first  line  of  defease  was  In 
France,  the  New  York  Times  printeB  thefoUowing: 

"WA.SHINCTCN.  April  11. — President  Roosevelt  strongly  Implied  at 
his  press  conference  today  that  he  believed  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  any  general  European  v.-ar  was  inevitable  and  that 
this  Nation  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  against  Nazi -Fascist  machinations  aimed  at  world  domi- 
nation by  force.  The  President  made  known  his  belief  by  express- 
ing his  approval  of  a  newspaper  editorial  Interpreting  his  use  of  the 
collective  pronoun  'we'  in  his  farewell  remarks  at  Warm  Springs, 
Ga.,  Sunday,  when  he  promised  to  be  back  again  in  the  fall  'if  we 
don't  have  a  war.'  " 

If  we  are  going  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  against  German  and  Italy,  where  Is  our  first  line  of 
defense? 

Many  people  who  had  been  shocked  by  that  thought  In  February 
were  very  familiar  with  it  in  April,  so  easily  is  the  national  mind 
conditioned. 

Since  February  the  President  had  been  helping  to  condition  it. 
He  had  said  that  the  United  States  could  not  remain  indifferent 
to  the  spectacle  of  aggressor  nations  swallowing  up  little  nations 
He  had  caused  his  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  a  statement  naming 
Italy  as  an  aggressor  nation,  whereby  it  came  automatically  under 
the  threat  of  "m.cthnds  short  of  war,  but  more  effective  than  mere 
words  ";  and  he  had  abolished  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  our  natural 
defense  against  aggressors.  In  his  speech  to  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  he  had  said,  "Beyond  question,  within 
a  scant  few  years  air  fleets  will  cross  the  ocean  as  easily  as  today 
they  cross  the  closed  European  seas.  ' 

It  is  the  great  affliction  of  the  world  at  this  moment  that  In  so 
many  cases  the  words  uttered  by  responsible  heads  of  governmenta 
do  not  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean. 

In  a  formal  statement  on  February  3  the  President  said:  "We 
are  against  entangling  alliances,  obviously.  The  foreign  policy  has 
not  changed  and  is  not  going  to  change." 

What  did  those  words  mean?  We  do  not  know.  We  do  know 
that  our  foreign  policy  has  changed.  Nothing  in  our  traditional 
foreign  policy  is  compatible  with  notice  beforehand  to  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  that  if  they  start  a  war  in  Europe  they  will  have  to  meet 
the  tremendous  force  of  the  United  States,  or  notice  beforehand 
that  we  shall  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  against  them. 

There  Is  apparently  much  that  we  do  not  know  about  our  for- 
eign policy.  It  has  no  relation  to  its  past.  On  April  13  the  British 
Prime  Minister  announced  the  Franco-British  pledge  to  aid  Greece 
and  Rumania  In  the  event  of  aggression  upon  them,  and  that 
Germany  and  Italy  had  been  warned  to  keep  their  hands  off  the 
Mediterranean.  Rising  then  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Briti.sh 
Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Halifax,  said:  "The  Judgment  of  Hi3 
Majesty's  Government  is  not  only  shared  by  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  opinion  in  Britain  but  by  most  states  of  Europe  and  by  the 
United  States." 

Did  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  know  v.-hat  he  was  talking 
about?  If  so,  did  the  American  people  know?  When,  how.  and 
upon  what  authority  was  the  judgment  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment shared  by  the  Governm.ent  of  the  United  States? 

Two  days  later  the  President  of  the  United  States  daringly  pro- 
duced his  Saturday  surprise.  News  of  It  first  came  to  this  coutitry 
from  Europe.  Tlint  was  his  direct  challenge  to  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini. Would  they  cease  from  their  aggressions?  Would  Uiey 
bind  themselves  lor  a  term  of  years  not  to  attack  or  invade\crtaln 
specified  European  countries? 

The  shoulder-to-shoulder  reaction  to  this  y^erlcan  adventure 
in  the  gam.e  of  world  politics  was  reported  the  ne.xt  day  by  Pertinax. 
the  foremost  political  wr.ter  in  Europe,  who  said  that  now  "Amcri- 
can  isolationism  will  probably  recede  into  the  background.  Ameri- 
can policy  will  go  forward  more  bo'dly  to  the  side  of  the  great 
European  coalition  now  being  formed,  and  the  various  nations  in- 
cluded in  that  coalition  will,  as  a  consequence,  gather  courage  to 
stand  firmer  in  their  resistance  to  Germany'  and  Italy." 

On  the  record,  as  at  this  point  we  leave  it,  we  say — 

That  the  state  of  the  American  mind  toward  war  in  Europe  is  a 
cultivated  ob.ses£ion; 

That  the  change  in  our  foreign  policy,  so  far  as  the  executive 
will  of  government  has  been  able  to  change  it,  is  such  that  only  2 
years  ago  the  unobsessed  American  mind  would  have  rejected  it 
with  horror; 

That  emotionally,  mora-lly,  and  politically  we  are  already  deeply 
entangled  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe; 
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That  BO  far  as  the  executive  will  of  governm.ent  has  been  able 
to  ccmmit  vis.  we  are  committed  not  to  be  neutral  if  war  comes  m 
Europe,  which  means  that  we  may  be  f.ghting  again  on  European 
soil  en  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  Prance.  t>r.d  Russia  under  the 
5-loean.  'Save  democracy."  but  really ^«i  defense  of  the  division  of 
spells  that  was  made  under  the  VeOkaviles  Treaty  that  we  d:d  not 
sign,  and 

That  for  all  of  this  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
sponsible 

When  these  things  are  debated  In  Congress,  as  they  are  from  day 
to  day.  the  legislative  principle  takes  refuge  in  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  S-t.atcr  George,  saying:  "Undoubtedly  there  has  been 
prcpacanda  In  this  country — very  widespread  propaganda  and  very 
subtle  in  its  nature — to  get  us  into  war— that  is.  to  create  the 
war  sentiment  and  mold  the  war  mind  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  issue  cf  peace  and  war.  however,  lies  right  in  this  body  and 
in  the  body  at  the  other  end  cf  the  Capitol.  It  ought  to  be  made 
abundantly  plain  and  clear  that  we  do  net  propose  to  carry  the 
country  into  war;  that  when  that  li^ue  arises  there  are  those  of 
us  here,  humble  though  we  may  be.  who  will  not  vote  to  have  the 
country  go  to  war.  Anycne,  whether  in  high  or  in  low  place,  who 
gives  assurances  to  European  nations  that  this  countrv-  Is  reartv 
to  go  to  war  and  will  go  to  war  is  simply  m;fieading  EXiropean 
nations,  because  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  liave  no  idea  of  again  engaging  in  a  foreign  war." 

That  sense  of  security  in  the  power  cf  ultimate  veto  may  turn 
cut  to  be  false.  It  is  true  that  cnly  the  Congress  cf  the  United 
States  can  declare  war.  But  what  we  may  forget  is  that  the 
President  o^  the  United  States,  as  Conamander  in  Chief  cf  the 
mil:ia:7  forces,  has  the  power  to  ccmmit  war  and  the  power  also 
to  t>rcvcke  ether  nations  to  ccmmit  acts  of  war.  Whar  wovild 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  do  about  it? 


Analysis  and  Definitions  of  Certain  Sections  and 
Subsections  of  II.  R.  6466— The  New  Townsend 
Bill— The  (ieneral  Welfare  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  24,  1939 

Mr.  HE^fDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ach'ocates  of  the 
Townsend  plan  as  the  solution  for  our  economic  ills  feel  that 
not  enouph  empharls  has  been  placed  en  the  indirect  benefits 
cf  the  plan  of  the  yoimg  and  middle-aged  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Dr.  Tcwns?nd  has.  by  his  wonderful  contribu- 
tion to  human  welfare,  made  the  Nation  pension-minded,  and 
the  need  for  old-r.pe  security  is  felt  everj'where.  whereas 
before  he  startled  the  Nation  with  his  plan  the  agitation  for 
more  adequate  old-age  pensions  was  confined  largely  to  the 
sponsorship  of  State  plans  for  this  purpose.  Even  nov.-.  how- 
ever, people  are  prcne  to  think  of  the  Townsend  plan  as 
a  measure  to  aid  the  old  people  at  the  expense  of  the  lest  of 
the  public.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  ihe  truth,  as  the 
indirect  benefits  of  the  plan  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  to 
all  groups  and  classes  of  people  are  as  ?reat.  if  not  greater, 
than  the  direct  benefits  which  would  come  at  once  to  those 
needy  citizens  over  60  who  have  waited  so  long  for  its  enact- 
ment into  law.  ■  Its  title,  the  "General  Welfare  Act,"  will  help 
in  a  great  measure  to  crystalli:;e  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  bill  as  a  measure  that  will  help  all  classes  and  people  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

When  the  general  public  awakens  to  a  realization  as  to 
what  the  Townsend  plan  would  do  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  that  the  bill  as  now  drafted  will  .work  in  actual  practice 
as  applied  to  everyday  situations  which  we  meet,  the  plan 
^nll  take  an  ever  greater  hold  upon  tfte  public  than  it  lias  in 
the  past,  and  the  walls  of  opposition  that  have  confronted  us 
as  we  have  fought  for  it  \^ill  crumble  as  rapidly  as  we  hurl 
the  full  force  of  the  bill  as  now  drafted  against  these  walls  of 
ridicule,  prejudice,  and  preconceived  ideas.  The  Townsend 
plan  has  been  drawn  upon  a  practicable  basis  and  will  stand 
the  closest  scrutiny  of  those  who  oppose  it.  as  their  opposi- 
tion I^as  been  based  largely  on  ignorance  and  a  fear  that  it 
would  not  work  out  in  actual  practice.  One  reading  of  the 
new  bill  should  convince  them  to  the  contrary  and  we  should 
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sell  them  on  the  idea  that  it  is  really  for  the  general  welfare 
cf  the  United  States  of  America,  as  its  title  implies. 

TECHNICAL    CHANCES    IN    WORDING   OF   BILL 

You  Will  note  the  changes  in  the  method  of  taxation."  also 
in  wording,  which  add  immensely  to  the  bill  by  making  it 
understandable  to  all  and  by  stating  its  fundam.ental  prin- 
ciples and  precepts  in  as  clear  and  concise  language  as  it  is 
possible  to  do.  also  by  making  it  as  constitutional  as  it  can 
possibly  be  made,  in  line  with  principles  already  enunciated 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  adjudicated  cai;es. 

DETINmONS 

Section  2  of  the  bill  deals  with  definitions,  and  much'repeti- 
tion  of  words  and  ideas  has  been  avoided  by  clearly  defining 
therein  the  terms  used  throughout  the  act.  The  term  "trans- 
action," for  instance,  is  defined  so  as  to  cover  business  trans- 
actions of  any  nature,  including  "transactions"  wherein 
actual  money  docs  not  change  hands. 

Under. the  definition  of  "sales  value"  we  have  made  an 
important  change  which  will  bring  in  millions  monthly  in 
additional  revenue  and  which  will  eliminate  the  objection 
that  has  been  raised  that  the  manufacturers  who  produce 
their  own  raw  material  will  pay  fewer  transaction  taxes  than 
those  who  cannot  dp  so  and  that  we  will  thus  foster  monopo- 
lies and  drive  out  the  "little  man"  so  that  the  big  dealers  that 
remain  will  be  able  to  charge  "all  that  the  traffic  will  bear" 
to  the  detriment  of  the  general  public.  This  definition  will 
bring  under  the  act  all  those  producers  who.  by  using  their 
ouTi  raw  material,  would  otheru'ise  escape  the  tax  and  would 
be  able  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  unfair  competition  at  the 
expense  cf  the  general  public.  They  will  pay  the  taxes 
whether  they  sell  the  finished  product  or  not.  It  is  felt  that 
this  change  will  have  a  great  appeal  to  all  those  who  believe 
in  the  equality  of  opportunity,  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

The  terms  "transaction"  or  "business  transaction":  Under 
H.  R.  2  the  specific  "transaction"  to  be  Caxed  was  somewhat 
vague.  This  revised  method  is  being  used  in  an  attempt  to 
better  define  what  the  subject  of  the  act  shall  be.  We  are 
attempting  to  tax  business  transactions  of  every  nature  with 
certain  exemptions,  as  specified  in  section  6.  You  will  note 
that  this  subsection  »a)  of  section  2  includes  all  activities 
engaged  in  or  caused  to  be  engaged  in  ^nih  the  object  of  gain 
or  economic  benefit,  either  direct  or  indirect.  This.  I  believe, 
is  all-embracing  and  covers  all  forms  of  business-,  legitimate 
or  otherwise. 

The  term  "person"  or  "company":  This  subsection  is,  I 
believe,  self-explanatory  and  defines  the  kinds  of  business 
which  shall  be  taxed — all  businesses  which  have  taxable 
transactions. 

The  term  "sale":  This  is  an  additional  yardstick  by  which 
all  business  transactions  shall  be  taxed  and  includes  barter 
of  any  kind.  I  believe  that  if  this  were  not  included  in  the 
act,  barter  could  be  carried  on  extensively  without  taxing 
liability  if  the  tax  were  to  be  measured  only  by  the  amount 
of  money  received  or  to  be  received.  This  subsection ,  takes 
care  of  any  such  contingency. 

The  term  "sales  value":  Because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
taxing  business  transactions  of  all  kinds  under  this  act  it  is 
neces^ry  that  we  devise  a  method  of  measuring  the  tax 
upon  a  business  transaction  which  is  handled  by  one  entity 
from  the  source  cf  supply  or  the  raw-material  stage  to  the 
manufacturing  plant  and  thence  to  its  retail  outlet.  In  cases 
where  one  entity  controls  all  of  these  factors  it  would  create 
unfair  competition  against  the  small-business  man,  who, 
upon  buying  his  merchandise,  must  necessarily  pay  the  pyra- 
mided taxes  which  are  passed  on  to  him,  whereas,, with  one 
entity  controlling  all  these  factors,  the  tax  would  not  be 
pyramided  if  the  actual  income  received  from  the  sale  of 
such  products  were  the  only  method  of  measuring  the  tax. 
The  term  "sales  value"  is  being  used  in  an  attempt  to  define, 
or,  rather,  to  arrive  at,  an  amount  of  money  which  would 
have  been  received  had  these  products  been  sold  to  the  manu- 
facturer ,6r  to  the  retailer  by  another  entity.  Opposition  may 
be  encountered  to  this  term  "sales  value,"  as  there  are  any 
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niunber  of  methods  of  arrinng  at  "value."  However,  the 
intent  here  is  not  to  arrive  at  a  "value"  as  such  making  it 
an  ad  valorem  tax,  but  to  arrive  at  an  amount  which  would 
have  been  received  had  same  been  sold  by  a  disinterested 
party.  My  reference  is  to  "income"  and  not  "value."  The 
Intent  of  this  definition  is  "the  equivalent  amount  of  gross 
Income  which  would  have  been  received  had  such  products 
been  sold  by  a  disinterested  party." 

The  term  "gross  proceeds  of  sales":  This  section.  I  believe, 
is  self-explanatoiy.  You  will  note  that  the  term  'tangible 
property"  is  used  instead  of  the  term  "tangible  personal  prop- 
erty." The  word  "personal"  was  deleted  so  that  the  act 
would  also  cover  the  sales  of  rea4  property. 

The  term  "gross  revenue":  This  subsection  is  defined  to 

■  include  the  gross  revenue  received  from  the  sale  of  services 
or  tangible  property,  or  both,  and  aLso  levies  a  tax  upon 
income  received  from  other  sources  where  the  surplus  of  a 
business  has  been  diverted  to  other  channels  and  interest, 
dividends,  and  so  forth,  are  realized  from  such  investments. 

"Imposition  of  taxes;  rates":  This  section  has  been  so 
drawn  to  eniunerate  the  different  rates  of  tax  which  may  be 
applied  upon  the  several  business  activities.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  pyramiding  of  the  tax  a  lower  rate  is  being 
recommended  for  certain  business  activities. 

"Tax  on  producers":  This  subsection  defines  the  business 
activity  of  "producing"  so  that  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent upon  this  particular  kind  of  business  transaction  may 
be  accordingly  applied. 

/'Tax  on  manufactuiers":  Tliis  subsection  is  an  attempt  to 
define  the  business  activitity  of  "manufacturing"  so  that  the 
lower  rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent  may  be  applied  thereto. 

"The  measure  of  the  tax  on  manufacturers":  This  subsec- 
tion is  self-explanatory.  The  "value  of  the  entire  product" 
referred  to  is  the  "sales  value"  referred  to  in  subsection  (j) 
of  section  2  of  this  act. 

If  any  person  liable  for  the  tax  on  manufacturers:  This 
subsection  covers  the  method  of  arrivitig  at  the  base  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation  under  this  act.  upon  products  which  are 
shipped  in  foreign  commerce  without  being  sold.  The  "sales 
value"  of  such  products  immediately  before  entering  foreign 
commerce  is  used  as  the  measure  of  such  tax. 

"In  computing  the  tax  levied  on  manufacturers":  This 
subsection  defines  the  method  of -measiinng  the  "income"  of 
products  sold  where  transportation  charges  are  included  and 
shown  upon  the  invoice.  Tlie  taxpayer  is  permitted  to  de- 
duct such  amount  of  transportation  charges  prepaid  pro- 
vided such  transportation  charges  are  shown  as  a  separate 
item  upon  the  invoice.  It  means  that  the  seller  of  the  mer- 
chandise advanced  for  the  convenience  of  the  buyer,  the 
amount  of  the  transportation  charges,  therefore,  when  the 
buyer  pays  the  total  amount  of  the  invoice  which  includes 
the  transportation  charges,  he  is  only  refunding  the  amount 
of  money  which  the  seller  advanced  as  transportation 
charges,  as  such. 

"Tax  on  wholesalers  or  jobbers":  This  subsection  defines 
the  business  activities  of  wholesaling  or  jobbing  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  applying  the  lower  rate  of  one-half  of  1 
percent.  You  will  note,  however,  that  in  order  to  get  the 
rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent,  the  wholesaler  or  jobber  must 
sell  his  products  to  someone  who  in  turn  resells  it  for  pur- 
poses of  resale  or  resells  it  to  the  ultimate  consumer.    If 

■  such  wholesaler  or  jobber  sells  directly  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, then  such  wholesaler  or  jobber  shall  pay  the  higher 
rate  of  2  percent.  The  kind  of  business  engaged  in  is  not 
the  subject  of  this  definition,  it  is  the  particular  "business 
actinty"  which  governs.  If  this  were  not  so.  then  the  jobber 
could  sell  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  paying  a  tax  of  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  upon  such  sales  and  thereby  create 
luifair  competition,  which  the  retailer,  who  would  be  forced 
to  pay  2  percent  upon  such  sales,  could  not  cope  with.  It 
is  for  the  protection  of  the  one  who  sells  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  and  thereby  pays  the  higher  rate  of  tax  that  this 
subsection  has  been  defined  as  written. 


"Tax  on  other  business":  This  subsection  covers  all  other 
business  activities,  whether  retailing,  professional,  or  other- 
wise, and  excludes  only  the  other  classifications  previously 
mentioned,  such  as  producing,  manmactuiing.  and*  whole- 
saling or  jobbing. 

The  term  "producer":  This  subsection  covers  the  defini- 
tion of  a  producer  by  defining  the  business  activity  of  pro-  • 
ducing.  Anything  which  is  produced  shall  be  included  in 
this  subsection.  A  producer  may  also  be  a  manufacturer  or 
a  retailer,  or  both.  A  rock  quarry,  for  instance,  would  be 
termed  a  "producer."  If  the  rock,  however,  is  sold  directly 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  or  user  of  such  rock,  then  such  sale 
shall  be  termed  a  "sale  at  retail"  and  the  higher  rate  of  2 
percent  applied,  even  though  such  sale  is  made  by  a  pro- 
ducer. In  other  words,  we  are  attempting  to  tax  the  par- 
ticular bu.^ine.ss  activity  and  not  measure  such  tax  by  the  ' 
particular  kind  of  business  which  a  person  may  be  eng&ged  in. 

Manufacturer:  The  term  "manufacturer"  here  is  used  to 
define  the  kind  of  business  \vhich  a  person  may  be  engaged 
in.  This  does  not  particularly  mean,  however,  that  a  man- 
ufacturer could  not  also  be  a  wholesaler  or  a  retailer,  or 
both,  as  a  per.son  who  is  known  to  the  trade  as  a  manu- 
facturer may  also  sell  to  the  ultimate  user  or  consumer.  The 
measure  of  the  tax  shall  be  the  particular  kind  of  business 
activity  con.summated  and  not  by  whom  consummated. 
When  a  manufacturer  sells  merchandise  to  the  ultimate  user 
or  consumer  such  sale  shall  bear  the  higher  rate  of  2  percent. 

Wholesaler  or  jobber:  This  subsection  defines  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  business  engaged  in  and  not  the  business  activity  • 
or  activities  which  may  be  engaged  in.  You  will  note  that 
in  order  to  bear  the  lower  rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
such  wholesaler  or  jobber  miist  soil  to  either  a  licensed  retail 
merchant  or  jobber  for  purposes  of  resale;  to  a  licensed 
manufacturer  where  the  manufacturer  includes  raw  ma- 
terials or  commodities  in  the  finished  or  salable  product 
which  he  in  turn  resells;  or  to  a  licensed  contractor  of  ma- 
terials or  commodities  which  are  to  be  incorporated  by  such 
contractor  into  the  finished  work  or  product  required  by 
the  contract  and  which  materials  or  commodities  shall  re- 
main in  such  fln^hed  work  or  product  in  such  form  as  to 
be  perceptible  to  the  senses. 

Exemptions:  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  6,  are,  I 
believe,  self-explanatory. 

POKTIONS  OF  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  U.  B.   2   PERTINENT  TO   H.  R.    6466 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  an  analysis  of  H.  R.  2.  which 
is  pertinent  to  H.  R.  6466.  This  analysis  makes  distinctions 
between  H.  R.  2  and  H.  R.  6466 — which  are  the  same  bills 
except  for  minor  changes — and  Townscnd  bills  previously 
introduced  in  Congress.  The  section  numbers  referred  to 
In  this  analysis  are  the  section  numbers  of  H.  R.  6466. 

REQUIREMENTS     AS    TO     ANNUITANTS 

The  main  change  in  section  7  is  the  elimination  of  the 
exemption  barring  as  annuitants  those  who  have  Incomes 
from  other  sources.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  systematically  and  honestly  administer  the  law 
if  the  pro  rata  due  is  subject  to  change  each  month  after 
the  examination  of  the  returns  made  in  this  regard  and  if 
we  are  to  rely  solely  on  such  individuals  disclosing  all  sources 
of  income. 

Another  major  change  made  in  this  section  was  to  definitely 
set  the  date  the  annuity  becomes  due,  to-wit,  the  first  day 
of  the  calendar  month  following  approval  of  the  application 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not  the  date  of  filing  the 
application  for  it  as  provided  under  the  old  bill.  This  elim- 
inates the  necessity  for  any  reserve  fund  to  take  care  of 
delayed  applications  and  the  pro  rating  can  be  made  with 
absolute  certainty  that  no  injustice  is  being  done  to  anyone. 

Another  major  change  was  to  definitely  set  forth  in  the 
law  itself  the  basic  legislative  rules  so  as  not  to  leave  the 
law  subject  to  the  criticism,  from  the  constitutional  stand- 
point, that  legislative  powers  were  delegated  to  an  admin- 
istrative board.  In  fact,  the  costly  and  cumbersomsj 
administrative  boards  provided  for  in  the  old  bill  are  done 
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away  with  altogether.  Thus  the  expenses  of  administration 
are  cut  to  a  minimum  and  the  legislating  is  d^ne  by  Congress 
as  it  should  be  under  our  constitutional  system  of  Govern- 
ment, divided  as  it  is  into  three  departments — the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial.  To  illustrate,  the  basic  rules  for  prov- 
ing age  and  citizenship  are  laid  down  by  Congress  in  the  act 
itself  rather  than  being  left  to  the  executive  department  to 
determine.  This  may  seem  unimportant,  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  an  administrative  Interpretation  might  bar 
an  applicant  for  an  annuity  from  receiving  $200  per  month 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  real  importance  becomes  evident. 

Other  important  changes  made  in  section  7  may  be  itemized 
as  follows: 

(1)  Applicants  for  annuities  must  file  with  their  applica- 
tions irfiotographs  and  fingerprint  records  for  identification 
purposes.  This  is  to  prevent  one  person  from  applying  for 
and  receiving  annuities  in  several  States  and  simplify  the 
administration  of  the  act  in  other  particulars. 

(2)  Applicants  must  swear  to  their  applications  and  must 
agree  therein  to  spend  the  annuity. 

(3)  They  m.t^y  spend  their  annuities  en  route  to  or  from  our 
Territorial  possessions,  which  will  enable  the  annuitants  to  do 
a  little  traveling  if  they  so  desire. 

(4)  They  cannot  spend  the  money  for  gambling. 

(5)  They  may  take  out  life  insurance  on  their  own  lives  of  ! 
not  exceeding  $1,000  to  insure  themselves  a  decent  burial  and 
in  a  measure  protect  their  dependents.    They  may  also  con-  -* 
tinue  paying  premiums  on  life  or  endowment  policies  taken 
out  over  a  year  before  the  effective  date  of  the  act.  | 

(6)  They  must  pay  bona  fide  debts  incurred  before  they 
became  annuitants,  but  cannot  expend  more  tjian  10  percent 
each  month  for  debts  and  ^ifts  combined. 

(7)  If  they  receive  any  money  or  property  by  disposing  of 
property  jJurchased  with  annuities,  they  must  dispose  of  such 
money  or  property  within  the  first  full  calendar  month  there- 
after in  the  same  manner  as  the  annuities  must  be  spent.  A 
major  loophole  in  the  old  bill  was  plugged  up  by  this  pro- 
vision, as  it  will  prevent  gambling  in  stocks,  hoarding  away 
money  received  from  the  .sale  of  homes  purchased  with 
annuities,  and  so  forth.  If  a  home  is  sold,  a  new  home  may 
be  purchased  or  an  automobile,  house  trailer,  or  even  a 
yacht,  so  as  to  create  prosperity  for  those  manufacturing 
such  things. 

(8»  No  annuities  are  to  be  paid  to  persons  forcibly  con- 
fined in  penal  or  other  institutions.  If  voluntarily  confined, 
they,  may  receive  the  annuity.  Almshouses  will  thus  be  closed. 
Jails  will  continue  but  with  fewer  inhabitants,  because  the 
incentive  to  steal  and  commit  other  crimes  will  be  lessened. 

(9)  The  Post  Office  Department  must  return  to  Washing- 
ton all  checks  issued  to  annuitants  who  die  or  are  forcibly 
confined  in  institutions. 

(10)  No  assignment  of  or  order  on  any  annuity  is  valid. 
<11)   Any  annuitant  may  waive  his  right  to  a  portion  of 

the  annuity  or  may  apply  for  less  than  the  $200-E>er-month 
maximum.  This  provision  was  made  to  permit  the  acceptance 
of  less  than  the  full  amount  without  the  necessity  of  being 
convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  under  the  law  in  order  to  reduce 
the  amount  if  the  annuitant  voluntarily  wants  to  take  less. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  the  disbursing  agent  for 
Uncle  Sam.  and  if  he  is  too  old  and  feeble  to  go  about  spend- 
ing the  full  $200  to  create  prosperity  for  others,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  take  what  he  needs  for  his  comfort  and  happiness 
and  leave  the  rest  in  the  fund  for  those  who  do  want  it  and 
will  spend  it  properly.  On  the  pro  rata  basis  we  should  cut 
down  on  all  those  who  do  not  want  the  full  amount,  and  by 
convictions  and  penalties  provided  for  in  the  act  cut  down 
on  those  who  do  not  deserve  the  full  amount,  as  this  will  raise 
the  pro  rata  figure  for  the  other  .annuitants  so  as  to  bring 
them  up  that  much  sooner  to  the  $200  mark. 

(12)  Annuitants  must  have  been  full  citizens  for  5  years. 
This  will  prevent  an  infiux  from  other  countries  to  share  in 
the  benefits  and  will  further  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
annuitants. 


ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

A  major  change  is  made  in  section  8,  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act,  by  taking  the  administration  away 
from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  giving  It  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  it  logically  belongs. 
The  necessity  for  administrative  boards  and  a  duplicative 
set-up  paralleling  our  present  governmental  machinery  is 
thereby  avoided.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  present  Gov- 
ernment officers  cannot  be  utilized  for  the  enforcement  of  ttiis 
law  as  well  as  other  laws  they  enforce  instead  of  building 
up  new  ^bureaus  to  eat  up  the  money  that  should  be  available 
to  the  annuitants  under  this  act.  Efforts  have  therefore 
been  made,  throughout  the  entire  bill,  to  utilize  the  following 
long-established  Government  agencies  in  the  enforcement  oX 
its  provisions: 

( 1 )   The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
.  (2)  The  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 

(3)  The  Post  Office  Department. 

(4)  The  United  States  district  attorney. 

(5)  Thle  United  States  district  court. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  provision  is  made  in  the  bill 
for  distribution  of  the  annuities  by  means  of  checks  mailed 
out  from  Wa.shington  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Uncle  Sam's  franking  privilege,  with  little  extra  cost  to  the 
Government. 

Forms  for  the  use  of  applicants  and  annuitants  are  to  be 
made  available  through  the  local  post  office,  already  estab- 
lished in  every  village  and  hamlet,  within  30  days  after  the 
act  takes  effect.  These  forms  are  to  be  filed  with  the  post- 
master, after  being  sworn  to,  and  are  to  be  checked  by  him 
and  then  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
Washington.  The  returns  ^from  annuitants  are  likewise  to 
be  sworn  to  and  filed  with  the  postmaster  for  forwarding 
to  Washington,  unless  he  finds  that  any  return  shows  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  in  which  case  he  is  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  United  States  district  attorney  for  appropriate  action. 
The  district  attorney  may  be.  called  upon  for  advice  and 
legal  assistance  by  the  postmaster  and  by  applicants  for 
annuities,  as  well  as  the  annuitants.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  petitioning  the  United  States  district  court  for  a  de- 
termination of  any  person's  rights  under  the  act  and  the 
procedure  in  this  regard  is  made  as  simple  and  inexpensive 
as  possible.  Postmasters  and  their  assistants  are  given  the 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  are  to  charge  25  cents  for 
each  verification  of  a  return  for  an  annuitant,  which  25 
cents  becomes  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  order  to  cover  the  additional  expense  to  which, 
that  Department  is  put.  This  revenue  will  amount  to  several 
million  dollars  monthly,  as  annuitants  will  naturally  patron- 
ize Uncle  Sam  rather  than  a  notary  publi(^  for  they  will 
gain  by  doing  so. 

APPORTIONMENT  AND   DISTRIBUTION   OF   FUNDS 

In  section  9,  the  pro  rata  idea  is,  of  course,  retained. 
There  is.  and  has  been,  no  thought  of  changing  it,  as  it  has 
been  realized  all  along  that  the  plan  is  one  that  will  have  to 
be  carried  on  a  "pay  as  you  go"  basis  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  called  upon  to  underwrite  a  payment  of 
$1,600,000,000  per  month  to  the  8.000,000  or  so  citizens  over 
60.  who  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  the  annuity.  On  the  pro 
rata  basis  we  will  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
as  the  tax  will  certainly  bring  enough  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  administration,  which  under  the  act  as  it  is  now  drafted 
should  not  be  great.  It  is  a  certainty  that  whatever  amount 
is  brought  in  the  first  month,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  it 
the  next  month,  and  a  greater  increase  each  succeeding 
month,  as  there  will  be  increasingly  more  transactions  and 
consequently  more  transaction  taxes.  That  is  why  a  limit 
of  $200  per  month  has  had  to  be  made,  and  this  limit  will 
soon  be  reached  under  the  pro  rata  basis.  The  $200  per 
mcnth  has  always  been  our  goal  and  Dr.  Townsend  has  con- 
sistently opposed  every  effort  to  lower  the  age  limit  and  give 
to  more  citizens  an  annuity  of  say  $100  per  month,  as  this 
would  lower  the  standard  of  living  in  America  and  would  not 
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be  fair  to  the  working  people  of  the  Nation,  who  are  entitled 
to  insist  on  maintaining  at  least  the  $200  per  month  standard 
as  the  minimum  in  the  way  of  a  comfortable  living  wage. 
'  Disbursements  are  to  be  made  between  the  20th  and  last 
of  each  month  to  all  annuitants  whose  applications  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  by  the  20th 
of  the  month,  and  the  checks  are  to  indicate  that,  as  to  the 
annuitant^  they  are  for  the  following  calendar  month. 

All  applications  not  approved  by  the  20th,  and»all  moneys 
received  after  that. ' together  with  all  moneys  withheld  from 
the  annuitants  as  penalties  for  violating  the  act.  or  waived 
by  them,  and  all  moneys  returned  from  deceased  annuitants 
and  tho.se  forcibly  held  in  institutions,  are  carried  over  into 
the  next  month. 

By  means  of  these  definite  rules  distribution  will  be  on  a 
systematic  basis  and  very  little  of  the  money  collected  under 
the  act  will  be  held  at  Washington  for  more  than  15  days. 
The  delay  of  5  months  in  getting  the  first  checks  will  enable 
industry  to  prepare  for  the  increased  buying,  and  prices  will 
not  be  skyrocketed  by  a  sudden  release  of  buying  power. 

Any  surplus  over  and  above  the  $200  per  month  maximimi 
would  be  used  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  imtil  the  same  is 
cleared,  after  which  the  surplus  goes  into  the  general  fund. 

RTIT.KS    AND    RECUT-ATIONS  ) 

Section  10  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasulry  the  power 
to  issue' and  promulgate  administrative  rules  and  regulations 
under  the  act  instead  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

Section  11  appropriates  the  money  collected  in  the  general 
welfare  fund  and  sufficient  money  from  the  general  fund 
to  establ'sh  and  maintain  the  act.  subject  to  reimbursement 
out  of  the  funds  collected  thereunder,  something  which  the 
old  bill  neglected  to  do,  although  subdivision  7,  section  9,  of 
article  I  of  the  United  States  Constitution  provides  that 
"no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  appropriations  made  by  law." 

DISQUALIFICATION 

In  section  is  the  only  change  was  to  add  "or  en  route 
between  the  States  and  such  territorial  possessions"  so  as 
to  permit  annuitants  to  travel  to  and  from  our  territorial 
possessions. 

DELAT   IN    PAYMENT — REMEDY 

In  section  14  there  was  made  a  change  in  wording  so  as 
to  give  th?  annuitant  but  1  additional  month  in  which 
to  spend  ttie  accumulated  annuity  checks  on  his  hands  at 
the  same  time.    The  old  bill  allowed  several  months. 

CniTAIN     OFFENSES     MISDEMEANORS PENALTY 

Section  15  was  changed  very  materially,  not  oioly  in  word- 
ing but  in  effectiveness,  and,  as  redrawn,  will  add  much 
toward  making  me  entire  act  practically  self-enforcing.  It 
should  convince  even  our  bitterest  opponents  that  the  Town- 
send  plan  is  now  practicable.  ^  ^ 

Annuitants  may  not  engage  in  any  gainful  pursuit  "in  any 
way  or  upon  occasion"  under  the  new  wording.  This  makes 
a  conviction  possible  to  obtain,  whereas  under  the  old  word- 
ing it  would  have  to  be  proved  that  the  violation  existed  over 
a  period  of  time,  which  is  often  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do 
by  legal  evidence  from  the  practical  standpoint. 

It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  fail  to  spend  the  annuity 
or  proceeds  of  the  annuity  within  the  time  required  by  the 
act  or  to  spend  it  in  any  way  other  than  as  required. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  annuitant  may  not  maintain  any 
person  in  drunkenness  or  gambling  in  addition  to  maintaining 
any  able-bodied  person  in  idleness,  as  the  old  bill  provided; 
also  that  he  may  not  employ  any  person  at  a  salary  "entirely 
and  clearly"  in  disproportion  to  the  service  rendered.  This 
latter  change  was  made  so  as  not  to  discourage  annuitants 
in  paying  what  they  consider  fair  wages  to  employees,  even 
though  such  wages  might  be  higher  than  the  average  wage 
paid. 

It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for  any  annuitant  to  refuse  to 
pay  any  just  obligation  incurred  under  the  act,  or  to  refuse 


to  pay  10  percent  of  any  month's  annuity  on  Just  obligations 
incurred  prior  to  the  time  he  became  an  annuitant.  The 
creditors  of  a  person  taken  out  of  productive  industry  are 
certainly  entitled  to  payment  and  this  is  the  only  means  of 
protecting  them. 

A  graduated  scale  of  penalties  for  violation  of  the  misde- 
meanor provisions  of  the  act  is  set  up.  Under  these  provi- 
sions an  annuitant  would,  upon  conviction,  forfeit  each 
month  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  one-fourth  of  the  annuity 
to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled.  He  and  his  neigh- 
bors would  become  very  careful  not  to  violate  the  law  again. 
If  he  does,  another  one-foiorth  is  taken  away.  If  he  does  a 
third  time  he  forfeits  another  one-fourth,  and  for  a  fourth 
conviction  he  loses  the  annuity  altogether.  This  would  make 
the  act  as  self -enforcing  as  it  can  be  made,  as  each  violation 
vitally  affects  the  annuitant's  pocketbook.  A  large  army  of 
"snoopers"  or  enforcement  officers  will  therefore  not  be  nec- 
essary and  much  of  what  would  ordinarily  be  the  enforce- 
ment fund  will  actually  be  spent  for  relief  work  to  the  aged, 
or  rather  for  "general  welfare"  work  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion, as  will  become  increasingly  apparent  when  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  new  title  to  our  bill  and  the  new  name  for  our 
fund  becomes  fixed  in  the  public  mind. 

CERTAIN  OFFENSES  A  FELONY PENALTY 

Real  teeth  are  also  put  into  the  bill  by  the  new  wording  in 
section  16.  Under  the  old  bill  it  was  made  a  felony  to  make 
false  statements  in  a  tax  return,  but  a  tax  return  was  not 
required  by  the  bill.  Under  the  new  bill  returns  are  manda- 
tory, must  be  sworn  to.  and  must  state  the  truth,  and  all  of 
the  truth,  or  the  party  becomes  guilty  of  a  felony  under  the 
act  in  addition  to  lieing  guilty  of  perjury  under  State  laws. 
It  is  also  made  a  felony  to  fail  to  pay  any  tax.  whereas  the  old 
bill  made  it  merely  a  misdemeanor.  Stiff  maximum  penalties 
are  provided  for  first  convictions  and  stiffer  penalties  as  well 
as  severe  minimum  penalties  are  provided  for  subsequent 
convictions. 

In  addition,  machinery  is  set  up  for  the  collection  of  civil 
penalties  of  double  the  amount  of  the  tax  plus  mterest  at  7 
percent  in  all  cases  of  attempted  tax  evasion. 

The  theory  of  this  section,  under  the  new  wording,  is  to 
simplify  the  collection  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  act  by 
dealing  severely  with  offenders  and  by  dealing  more  severely 
still  with  second  and  third  offenders  and  to  prevent  tax  eva- 
sions as  far  as  possile. 

To  section  17  has  been  added  a  provision  to  make  parts  of 
the  act  severable  from  other  parts  so  that  if  one  part  should 
be  found  invalid,  through  one  of  the  5  to  4  decisions  for 
which  our  Supreme  Court  is  famous,  other  parts  of  the  act 
will  not  be  affected  thereby. 

CONFLICTING    LAWS    REPEALED  -» 

Section  18  of  the  act  was  added  to  make  it  clear  that  all 
conflicting  acts  are  repealed  to  the  extent  of  any  conflict. 
The  Social  Security  Act  would,  of  course,  become  unneces- 
sary when  our  bill  passes,  and  unemployment  will  be  abol- 
ished entirely  and  wages  raised  and  hours  lowered  for  all 
I  workers  by  the  operation  of  the  fundamental  economic  law 
j  of  supply  and  demand.    The  compulsory  method  of  trying 
j  to  make   industry   pay  living   wages   and  work   reasonable 
I  hours  and  provide  against  unemployment  by  sheer  force  of 
law  will  soon  be  abandoned  when  it  is  seen  how  simply  the 
whole  problem  can  be  solved  under  the  Dr.  Francis  E.  Town- 
send  plan  as  embodied  in  this  bill. 
i       Section  19:  This  section  has  been  included  in  order  that 
!  certain  titles  of  the  present  Social  Security  Act  may  be  spe- 
cifically repealed  as  we  do  not  believe  that  with  an  all-inclu- 
sive tax  upon  all  business  transactions  or  activities  such  as 
we   recommend   that   the   additional   taxes   required    under 
title  8  of  the  Social  Security  Act  should  be  levied. 

The  final  change  made  by  the  new  bill  Is  to  add  section  20, 
providing  that  the  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  enactment. 
Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  and  work  in  order  that  this  day 
may  soon  be  with  us. 
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America's    No.    1    Farm    Problem    Becomes   More 
Chaotic  Under  21  Government  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

CF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  24.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's  farm  problem 
No.  1  continues  to  grow  in  size  and  it  becomes  more  chaotic. 
I  specifically  refer  to  King  Cotton. 

T\n-enty-one  Government  programs  in  10  years  dealing 
with  the  production,  plowing  up,  control  of  marketing,  and 
lending  money  on  cotton  have  only  lurther  aggravated  the 
general  situation. 

Seven  price-supporting  lean  programs,  six  acreage-re- 
striction programs,  eight  miscellaneous  programs,  and.  with 
another  appropriation  bill  before  Congress  calling  for  ap- 
proximately $140,000,000  to  be  applied  to  cotton,  are  all  a  fair 
illustration  of  '"planned  economy"  insofar  as  this  major  crop 
is  concerned. 

Today  we  find  a  huge  surplus  stock  of  cotton  under  Gov- 
ernment control,  dwindling  exports,  with  the  7  months  of 
the  current  crop  year  42  percent  less  than  in  the  same  period 
of  last  year  and  expoits  the  lowest  for  any  corresponding 
period  since  1881-82. 

This  deplorable  condition  incrca.ses  while  India  this  season 
shows  exports  62  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Further- 
more, our  neighbor  republic,  Brazil,  reports  a  21-percent 
increase  for  the  last  August-E>eccmber  period  over  the  pre- 
vious high  record  for  similar  months.  Foreign  production  of 
cotton  rapidly  expands,  world  consumption  of  cotton  con- 
tinues to  increase,  and  while  this  occurs  the  primary  producer 
of  cotton  m  the  United  States  faces  extinction. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  herewith  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post,  May  23,  1939,  dealing  with 
the  ruinous  effect  of  the  Government  program: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  23,  1939) 

Loan   Cotton   Called   Rlhn   to   Export   Trade — Only   28   Percent 
BorcHT  BY  BarrAiN  in  April  Was  American  Staple 

New  York.  May  22. — Evidence  continues  to  accumulate  that  the 
holding  of  the  most  of  the  supply  of  American  cotton  In  the  Govern- 
ment loan  stock  for  prices  above  levels  competitive  with  prices  of 
foreign  growths  is  progressively  destroying  foreign  markets  for  the 
American  staple.  Alston  H.  Gerside,  economist  of  the  New  York  Cot- 
ton Exchanee.  said  today. 

During  April  British  mills  took  only  73,000  bales  of  American  cot- 
ton, compared  with  78.000  In  the  same  month  last  season,  but  they 
took  184,000  bales  of  foreign  growths,  compared  with  only  110,000 
In  April  last  .season.  Their  takings  of  American  cotton  constituted 
onjy  28  percent  of  their  takings  of  all  cottons  In  April  this  year, 
compared  with  41  percent  in  April  last  year. 

During  the  tirst  9  months  of  the  current  cotton  season,  from 
August  1  to  April  30,  the  United  Stater  exported  only  2.977,000  bales 
of  cotton,  compared  with  5.066.000  In  the  same  portion  of  last  season, 
but  India  exported  2.23". 000  bales,  compared  with  1,485,000.  British 
spinners  recently  appealed  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  release  of  loan  cotton. 

DOMESTIC   DEMAND    HTJHT 

In  this  country,  also,  the  Impounding  of  most  of  the  supply  of 
cotton  In  the  Government  loan  stock  is  undermining  the  de- 
mand for  domestic  cotton.  In  this  country  the  shortage  of  the 
supply  of  cotton  In  commercial  channels  Is  operating  against 
mill  demand  chiefly  by  forcing  prices  of  spot  and  nearby  deliveries 
of  cotton  to  large  premiums  over  prices  of  more  distant  deliveries. 

This  is  greatly  rcstrfctlng  forward  buying  of  goods,  and.  In  turn. 
Is  making  it  impossible  for  mills  to  obtain  remunerative  margins 
on  goods  sold.  During  the  ,past  week  the  average  gross  mill 
margin  on  three  print  cloths  was  approximately  10.29  cents  a 
pound,  compared  with  approximately  12  cents  2  months  ago, 
about   1250  cents  a  year  ago,  and   about   19  cents  2  years  ago. 

In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  movement  and  consumption 
of  Indian  cptton  are  not  throttled  by  any  Government  price-peg - 


ping  loan,  the  stock  of  Indian  cottoh  In  India  has  been  reduced  to 
a  much  lower  level  Ihan  a  year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  movement  and  consumption  of  American 
cotton  have  been  throttled  br'  a  Government  prlce-pepglng  loan, 
the  stock  of  American  cotton  in  this  country  has  Increased  to  the 
highest  level  ever  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Industry. 


Tennessee 


Stirred    Up   Over    Failure   To   Collect 
Taxes  Because  of  T.  V.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1939 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Knoxville  Journal  of  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  in 
line  with  some  speeches  that  I  have  already  made.on  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  which  I  have  set  forth  the  fact  that  the 
authorities  and  citizens  of  Tennessee  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  T.  V.  A.  program  was  not  a  sound  one.  No  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  fact  that  a  yardstick  could  not  be 
a  correct  yardstick  unless  it  took  into  consideration  all  the 
expenses  incident  to  the  setting  up  of  the  T.  V.  A.  activities. 
For  instance,  they  gave  no  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the 
establishing  of  the  large  and  unnecessary  lakes  in- the  Tennes- 
see River  would  Hood  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  which  were  then  on  the  tax  duplicate  at  a 
reasonable  figure  and  would  take  those  lands  off  the  tax 
duplicate.  Likewise,  it  gave  no  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
when  they  ruthlessly  put  out  of  bu.sincss  and  lowered  the  value 
of  the  power  companies  already  operating  in  the  State  and 
paying  heavy  taxes  therein,  that  something  would  have  to  be 
done  to  take  the  place  of  those  tax  payments  when  those 
companies  were  di'iven  out  of  basiness  by  ruthless  competi- 
tion or  were  purchased  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Now  the  newspapers  in  that  State  are  all  stirred  up  and 
stirring  the  people  up  over  the  fact  that  the  tax  income  of  the 
State  is  far  too  small  to  meet  the  State  budgets. 

The  sum  and  substance  (t  this  whole  situation  is  that  the 
State  of  Tenncs-ee  was  pafectly  willing  to  accept  milhons 
upon  millions  of  dollars  1^  river  improvements  and  is  still 
glad  to  accept  the.se  gigantic  donations  if  it  will  give  to  them 
cheap  power.  They  want  the  United  States  Government  to 
make  up  their  loss  of  taxes  and  still  permit  them  to  have  the 
cheap  rates.  In  other  words,  they  would  expect  the  United 
States  Government  to  provide  them  with  facilities  costing 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  producing  cheap' power  and  at  the  same  time  they  would 
expect  the  United  States  Government  to  make  up  any  short- 
age in  taxes  that  they  might  experience  by  reason  of  the 
overflow  of  valuable  land  and  the  impairment  of  the  value 
of  the  physical  properties  of  privately  owned  corporations. 

Let  me  quote  you  a  few  extracts  from  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Knoxville  Journal  of  a  few  days  ago: 

What  shall  It  profit  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  \ralley  If  they 
gain  a  saving  'on  their  electric  bills  of  $4,000,000  and  at  the  same 
time  have  approximately  that  amoimt  added  to  their  tax  bill? 

This  is  the  question  raised  by  the  Inevitable  tax  loss  which  will 
be  sustained  by  the  Stale  of  Tennessee,  her  counties  and  cities,  when 
the  Tenncs-see  Valley  Athorlty  acquires  the  properties  of  Common- 
wealth &  Souvheru  unless  the  present  Congress  acts  for  replacement 
of  tax  revenues. 

It  Is  the  blgge.ot  fiscal  question  which  has  faced  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee In  the  past  20  years  and  It  Is  one  which,  If  not  settled  now 
and  properly,  will  mean  that  for  the  next  50  years  this  Common- 
wealth will  be  one  of  the  worst  tax-ridden  governmental  subdivision* 
in  the  country. 

•  •••••• 

Further,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  Is  an  urgency  about 
congressional  action  on  the  tax  replacement  problem  fully  as  great 
as  that  recognized  f o#  the  prompt  passage  of  the  enabling  leglslatlcm 
by  which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  can  make  Its  purchase. 
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Tennr-ssce  counties  before  lone  are  going  to  face  their  Individual 
budgets  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  In  numbers  of  them  the  county 
courts  will  have  a  choice  between  hiking  the  tax  rates — in  one 
ccunty  as  much  as  two-thirds — or  of  entering  upon  the  coming 
year's  operation  with  the  knowledge  that  a  deficit  will  be  Incurred. 


Development  of  American  Culture  and  Civilization 
Through  V.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  WILLIAM  I.  SIROVICH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23,  1939 


SPEECH    OP   HON..    WILLIAM   I.    SIKOVICH.    OP   KEVf   YORK,   IN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES.  MAY  11.  1938 


Ml-.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  say  that  our  great  President 
of  the  United  States,  Pianklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  has  had  his 
first  plan  on  Government  reorganizauon  approved.  Under 
this  plan  the  Federal  Worl'^  Agency  will  be  er.tablished,  con- 
sisting of  the  Bureau  of  Public  , Roads.  Public  Buildinss 
Branch  of  the  Procurement  Division,  building  management  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity, the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works, 
and  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

This  afternoon  I  had  a  conference  with  our  great  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and 
in  behalf  of  a  great  number  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  ur^ed  him  to  name  the  Hcnoiable  Harold 
Ickcs.  the  eminent,  brilliant,  and  distinguifched  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  as  Federal  Works  Administrator,  in  compiete 
charfce  of  all  the  bureaus  and  organizations  that  would  be 
listed  under  the -Federal  Works  Agency.  I  told  the  President 
that  this  work  would  not  interfere  with  the  continuation  of 
his  du'ies  as  Secretary  cf  the  Interior.  Most  of  the  Mem.- 
bers  of  the  House  cf  Representatives  have  the  highest  per- 
sonal affection  and  regard  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  his  honesty,  for  his  integrity,  and  the  magnificent  accom- 
plishments he  has  already  rendered  in  his  patriotic  services 
to  our  coimtry.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  evidence  of  the  profound 
regard  that  I  entertain  for  this  faithful"  public  servant,  I 
want  to  incorporate  in  the  Record  of  Congress  a  speech  de- 
livered by  me  on  May  II,  1938,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
which  testifies  to  the  magnificent  services  rendered  by  the 
Honorable. Hr.nid  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  P.  W.  A.,  aided  by  the  genius  of  his  First  Assistant 
Secretary.  Hon.  Ebevt  K.  Burlcw: 

Mr.  WooDnuM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  geatleman 
from  New  York  |  Mr.  SirtovicH  j . 

Mr  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  with  profound  inter- 
est to  the  very  eloquent,  ccnstructlve.  and  patriotic  sijeeches  that 
h^ve  been  made  on  the  subioc:  of  this  recovery  blU  hy  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Mcmbi^rs  of  the  House.  With  your  respectful 
(  ;tion  and  kind  Indulcence.  I  shall  endeavor  to  speak  upon 

X.  roversl.nl  subject  alorg  linVs  that  have  not  been  apprcachod 

by  any  Member  of  thf  House  of  Representatives.  1  shall  ende^^vor 
to  discur-i  the  tremendous  influence  that  the  expenditure  of  these 
billions  cf  dollar?  will  have,  on  present  and  future  generations, 
through  the  development  of  culture  and  Civilization  in  our  Nation. 

r-Ir  Chairma!!.  as  the  countless  centuries  marched  across  the 
proscenium  of  time  th»y  have  pros;  nt*^  two  colorful  and  pov.erful 
dramns.  enacted  throuKTh  pump  prlminp.  th^t  paid  for  the  labor  of 
the  unenploycd — one  labeled  culture,  which  Is  xh^  source  of  human 
happiness,  the  other  civilization,  which  Is  the  basis  of  our  comfort. 
Both  of  these  entities,  culture  and  civilization,  have  left  the.r  pro- 
found and  Indelible  Impres-s  upon  the  development  and  progress  of 
r»'-eB  and  nations  through  the  a^es. 

The  kncwled-^e  of  every  human  being  comes  through  the  five 
windows  of  our  p^rscnaluy— hearing,  seeing,  smellin^^  ta?:*lr.g.  and 
feeling.  The  extension,  prolongation,  and  development  of  these 
five  sonses,  aided  and  abetted  thrtiugh  tools,  machinery,  or  equip- 
ment. Is  responsible  for  civilization.  The  basis  of  all  civilirjition  is 
therefore  man's  organic  weakness.  As  mankind  Is  too  weak  to 
struj-ele  for  existence  wl*h  his  natural  weapons,  he  must  resort  to 
the  creation  of  artificial  weapons,  through  his  creative  brain,  which 
^las  brought  about  the  development  of  tools,  machinery,  and  me- 


chanical appliances.     These  extensions  of  mechanical  tools  to  be 
used  by  man's  five  senses  are  termed  "civilization." 

Since  the  mind  of  no  animal  can  make  a  tool,  animals  are  In- 
capable cf  possessing  a  civilization.  Tlie  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  through  the  aid  of  ^^Tltlng.  printing,  art,  and 
science  Is  culture.  Since  the  mind  of  no  animal  posse  ses  these 
gifts,  no  animal  possesses  cultural  opportunities.  Tlicrefcre,  cul- 
ture and  civilization  belong  to  the  human  family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  civilization  Is  only  another  word  for  applied 
physics,  for  it  deals  mostly  with  tools  and  bodies.  Its  main  task 
is  to  produce  more  and  better  tools  to  increase  man's  comfort. 
Because  clvi!izd*Non  deals  with  tool^.  It  Involves  space,  or  the  eye. 
Just  as  culture  dealing  with  Ideas,  notions,  terms,  similes,  involves 
time,  or  the  utilization  of  the  ear.  The  American  people  have 
been  trying  now  for  150  years  to  establish  a  new  civilization  on  this 
continent.  That  It  also  simultaneously  established  a  culture  only- 
testifies  to  the  creative  energies  of  the  American  people.  Of  course, 
our  civilization  has  been  of  much  gre.iter  import? nee  to  ourselves 
and  to  humanity  than  our  culture.  We  have  invented  seme  tools 
of  our  own  which  have  Increased  enormously  man's  comforts.  In 
these  enrerorlses  we  have  b?en  excelling  the  Europeans  for  a  g'ocd 
many  years,  but  as  far  as  culture  Is  concerned,  they  still  outrank 
us  and  cva  t':^ach  us  a  thing  or  two. 

Like  the  Romans  of  old,  we  are  primarily  creative  in  the  f.e'd  of 
civilization.  Our  field  of  activity  is  our  vast  spaces,  comprising  a 
whole  continent,  but  the  field  cf  activity  of  ancient  Greece,  whose 
culture  Is  to  the  present  day  a  source  of  ln.'=piratlcn  to  all  hu- 
manity, was  not  space  but  time.  Of  the  former  there  was  very 
little.  Athens  and  Sparta  were  both  but  villages  in  comparison  to 
our  metropolitan  cl|ties,  and  civilization  as  a  special  entity  was 
nonexistent.  Part  of  It  was  found  In  Asia  Minor,  another  ln*<taly, 
and  a  third  part  In  what  Is  today  called  Greoee,  Tlie  Greeks. 
whose  genius  was  not  space,  but  time,  thourht  In  tfrms  of  eternity, 
but  the  ancient  Romans  thought  in  ternis  of  continents,  what  was 
to  them  tantamount  to  infinitv. 

Ancient  Rome  and  Greece  are  not  the  only  examples  of  this  great 
division  In  history — civilization  and  culture.  Aicicnt  India  and 
ancient  Egypt  represent  a  similar  division.  Ancient  India  had  all 
the  culture,  all  the  metaphysics,  all  the  poetry,  all  the  philosophy, 
but  ancient  Egvpt  had  all  the  irrlciatloia  machinery,  all  the  tools,  all 
the  cre.it  moimmciits.  all  the  architecture,  all  the  building  actKlty, 
all  the  pyramids.  Ancient  Carthage  and  ancient  Judea  represent  a 
similar  division.  Ancient  Carthage  had  all  the  commerce,  all  the 
shipping,  all  the  machinery^  but  ancient  Judoa  had  all  the  religion, 
all  the  poetry,  and  all  the  metaphysics.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
poetry,  mu-^ic,  and  phllo-^ophy  In  ancient  Rome.  Just  as  there  was 
art  and  re'irion  in  ancient  Ej^ypt.  Just  as  there  w^re  tocls  in  ancient 
Greece  and  ancient  Judea.  The  pcilnt  is  that  while  the  center  of 
gravity  in  aucient  Rome  was  civilization,  it  was  culture  in  ancient 
Greece. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  appellation  given  to  the  *:'.ng  vn'^  the  I.atln 
sentiment  "Pontlfex  Maximus" — the  great  bridge  builder.  When 
Rome  was  destroyed  that  title  was  adopted  by  the  Pope,  the  Pontiff. 
In  ancient  days  the  adage  "all  roads  lead  to  Rome"  symbolized  the 
powerful  crn"=tructlcn  work  done  by  the  ancient  Romans  In  building 
roads,  highways,  bridges,  and  tunnels  In  order  to  accomplish  their 
military  miesion  in  conquering  the  then  known  world. 

During  the  Dark  Ae.e.s  there  was  no  civilization,  but  we  had  a 
modified  form  of  static  ecclesiastical  culture.  Education  was  In 
tbe  hands  of  the  church,  which  disseminated  it  to  all  those  who 
sought  the  Influence  of  the  church  for  learning  and  education. 
With  the  development  of  the  P.enal.'=spnce  real  civilisation  and 
ctiltiire  beg.-in  Roads,  brldcres,  cathedrals,  moiiument.'^,  highways, 
art  gallerict?  .'^uch  as  the  Ufflzl  and  Petti  Gallery  of  Florence,  Dopes 
Palace  of  Venice,  Vatican  In  Rome,  and  the  Mu-eum  of">Iaole3 
w'lich  shor.s  the  iclicb  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  the  cltulza- 
ticn  of  2,000  years  a^o.  The  Louvre  and  Clunv  callerle.s  in  Paris; 
Versailles,  the  licme  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  Bourbon  klncs  who  suc- 
ceeded him;  the  Schdnbruun  Palace,  the  heme  of  tne  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  with  Its  pricelcs  r.rt  treasures  in  Vienna;  Potsdam,  the 
mansion  of.  the  Hohenzollrrns,  filled  with  works  of  art  and  sculp- 
ture; the  HermUa2e  and  Scrarko  Zelo  palaces  In  Lenlnin-ad;  and 
Kremlin,  the  abode  of  the  Komanoifs,  with  its  maenificent  collcc- 
tlcn  of  cricntal  art  treasures,  culture,  ffiid  paintings  of  medieval 
times;  these  are  evidences  of  the  contribution  of  civilisation  nnd 
culture  from  the  Renaissance  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  various 
great  nations  of  Europe. 

In  modern  times  the  great  dictatorial  nations  such  as  Russia 
have  only  civilization  and  no  culture.  Culture  preserves  freedom 
of  personality  and  permits  the  mind  to  express  Itself  Imltpendently 
of  restrict  leas  and  censorship.  The  modern  Nazi  state  of  Germany 
has  only  a  civiiizatlcn.  but  Is  destioylng  cultxire  that  formerly 
existed  under  a  democratic  regime.  In  modern  Italy  civilization  is 
marching  onward  and  upward,  but  culture  is  being  destroyed 
through  the  enslavement  of  the  mind.  In  Japan,  another  great 
autocratic  nation,  only  imitative  civilization  exists.  No  culture 
has  been  develoj)ed.  and  not  one  philosopher  of  emiiience  lias 
ever  been  produced  in  Japan,  but  the  great  parliamentary  consti- 
tutional democracies,  such  as  England.  Prance,  and  the  United 
States,  because  they  grant  freedom  of  mind  and  expression,  have 
developed  the  greatest  civilization  and  potential  possibUitles  of  a 
greater  culture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  extent  that  the  center  cf  gravity  in  an- 
cient Rome  was  civilization.  buUding  roads  and  bridges,  tunnels 
and  canals,  creating  tools  and  machines,  and  establishing  a  vast 
organization  of  life.  In  that  same  measure  Is  it  in  modem 
America — it  is  primarily  civilization.    In  the  cities  the  skyscrapers 
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almost  threatening  the  heavens  remind  us  of  the  predominance  cf 
civilization,  and  out  in  the  wide  open  spaces,  the  roads,  tunnels, 
sewers,  bridges,  and  all  the  dams,  like  Boulder  Dam  and  Coulee 
Dam.  remind  us  of  it.  To  meet  the  emergencies  arising  out  of  the 
economic  crisis  we  have  embarked  upon  great  enterprises  of  civi- 
lization, building  more  roads,  planting  more  forests,  constructing 
new  dams,  and  creating  new  sources  of  power  to  serve  the  needs, 
not  onlv  of  the  already  established  settlements  but  also  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  settlements  to  be  established.  It  Is  true  we  have 
not  forgotten  our  cultural  needs  altogether.  Through  the  con- 
structive genius  of  Harry  Hopkins  and  his  able  assistants.  Col. 
F.  C.  Harrington  and  Aubrey  Williams,  we  have  developed  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  We  have  created  a  Federal  the- 
ater project  and  have  harnessed  the  creative  energies  of  countless 
numbers  of  cultural  workers,  actors,  painters,  musicians,  sculptors, 
writers,  and  the  like,  but  we  have  concentrated,  not  on  culture 
but  on  civilization.  We  did  it  not  as  a  caprice  but  to  live  up  to 
our  historical  destiny.  The  center  of  gravity  In  America  Is  civi- 
lization and  not  culture,  and  when  the  necessity  aiose  to  plan- 
fully  revitalize  our  energies  and  at  the  same  time  give  employ- 
ment to  rolllions  of  unemployed  people,  our  first  concern  was 
Instinctively  enterprises  of  a  self-liquidating  character  within  the 
domain  of  civilization.  More  has  been  accomplished  in  this  fli.ld 
in  the  last  5  years  than  would  probably  be  accomplished  under 
normal  oircumbtances  within  25  years. 

Our  P\iblic  Works  Administration,  under  the  brilliant  and  gifted 
leadership  of  the  greatest  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  this 
Nation  has  ever  had,  honest  Harold  Ickcs.  has  enriched  enor- 
mously American  civilization  that  future  generations  of  American 
citizens  will  pay  tribute  to.  The  same  holds  good  of  many  other 
enterprises  of  a  similar  character  that  Mr.  Ickes  and  his  dis- 
tinguished, efficient,  capable,  and  loyal  assistant.  Mr.  E.  K.  Bur- 
lew,  an  eminent  career  man  in  public  service  for  25  years,  and 
their  magnificent  organization  of  P.  W.  A.  workers  have  been 
perfecting  all  ever  our  Nation. 

Many  of  our  people  complain  about  the  rising  public  debt,  but 
they  are  either  not  wise  enough,  or  honest  enough,  to  admit  that 
we  have  something  to  show  for  this  debt — pul^lic  buildings,  good 
roads,  bridges,  hospitals,  tunnels,  dams,  parks,  public  markets — 
whose  values  are  never  included  in  our  Government  balance  sh^et. 
When  a  private  biislness  concern  draws  up  a  statement  showi 
liabilities  and  assets,  it  surely  includes  among  Its  assets  sue! 
properties  as  buildings  and  improved  lands,  and  will  .surely  In 
elude  such  Items  as  the  Boulder  Dam.  Muscle  Shoals,  Grand  Cou- 
lee Dam,  and  similar  pieces  of  valuable  property,  but  for  reasons 
unknown  oiu-  Government  only  lists  its  liabilities.  The  citizens  of 
this  great  country  must  know  that  the  rising  liabilities  are 
matched  by  great  a-s^ets  which  are  a  source  of  health  and  strength 
to  cur  people.  These  assets  are  everlasting  contributions  to 
American  civilization  and  a  monument  to  the  genius  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  ab'est  Cabinet  oiBcer,  Harold  Ickes.  [Applause.) 
They  embellish  cur  cities  with  parks  and  playgrounds,  they 
strengthen  our  landscape  with  new  roads,  new  bridges,  new  dams, 
and  new  forests,  and  constitute  the  greatest  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can civilization  made  in  the  last  50  years.  Those  of  us  who  think 
In  historical  terms  Instead  of  In  term.s  of  everyday  emergencies, 
those  of  us  who  think  in  national  terms  Instead  of  local  terms, 
must  wish  that  we  continue  to  make  these  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can civilization,  not  only  becau.se  in  so  doing  we  continue  to  em- 
ploy millions  of  people,  but  bccau-se  we  continue  to  enrich  our 
country,  we  continue  to  develop  our  ctvUizatlon,  we  continue  to 
increase  the  security,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  future  generations 
of  Americans.  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  continu- 
ation of  the  P.  W.  A.  that  I  would  advocate  Its  prolongation  Ino  a 
jjcrmancnt  agency,  even  had  we  not  to  face  a  recession  almost 
borde-ing  on  a  major  crisis.  In  the  course  of  our  daily  business  we 
forget  that  only  by  special  effort  can  we  continue  to  tap  the  vast 
resources  of  cur  country  and  to  develop  them,  that  only  by  special 
effort  can  we  develop  our  avenues  of  communication.  With  the 
Increasing  traffic  we  must  have  more  and  better  roads.  To  prevent 
further  deva.station  of  the  soil  we  must  have  more  reforestation. 
To  secure  cheap  power  for  vast  electrification  of  sections  cf  our 
rural  population  we  must  have  more  dams.  To  beautify  the  sky- 
lines of  our  cities  we  must  clear  the  slum.s.  To  provide  our  lower 
middle  classes  with  modern,  up-to-date  housing  lacllities  we  must 
embark  upon  a  vast  building  program.  Our  cities  need  more  parks, 
more  and  better  schools,  bathing  pools,  and  m.ore  playgrounds  for 
children.  In  dozens  of  cities  la  the  East  hundreds  of  new  school 
buildings  must  be  established  because  the  old  buildings  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness  and  can  no  longer  serve  their  purpose.  All 
that  necessitates  the  continuing  of  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, which  has  been  the  greatest  agency  of  our  Nation  in  develop- 
ing our  present  and  our  future  civiiizatlcn.  The  budget  of  the 
P.  W.  A  should  never  be  decrea.=ed,  but  increased,  for  money  spent 
on  the  P.  W.  A.  is  money  spent  on  the  development  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, which  Is  the  primacy  of  our  life  and  the  glory  of  our  Nation. 
Our  Nation  Is  fortunate  in  having  at  the  helm  of  the  P.  W.  A. 
Hon.  Harold  Ickcs,  a  man  of  great  vision,  a  profound  student,  who 
Is  aided  and  assisted  by  that  loyal,  faithful,  honest,  and  hard- 
working Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Egbert  K,  Burlew. 
(Applause  I 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  American  Government  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  our  civilization  moving  and  to  keep  its  parts  In  good 
shape.  We  must  not  permit  our  public  buildings  and  markets  to 
bee  me  dilapidated.  We  must  not  permit  traffic  to  become  too 
congested,  and  to  prevent  this  we  have  to  continue  to  build  new 


roads.  We  must  not  permit  our  communications  to  decline  because 
of  lack  of  highways,  bridges,  and  tunnels.  America  will  be  as 
strong  as  its  civilization,  and  will  be  as  modern  as  Its  civilization. 
To  continue  It  means  continued  activity.  Civilization,  like  culture, 
Is  a  continuous  process.  It  cannot  be  Interrupted  for  a  second. 
To  keep  it  moving  and  growing  a  special  agency— now  It  Is  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  later  It  may  be  the  permanent  Public 
Works  Department — always  must  be  kept  busy.  Not  only  Is  the 
m.oney  Irtvolved  well  spent,  but  the  best  possible  national  Invest- 
ments we  could  make  to  promote  recovery  and  ultimately  bring 
back  prosperity.  The  preparedness  of  a  nation  is  coequal  with  the 
efficiency  of  Its  clvUization.  and  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  of  Amer- 
ica, can  only  be  measured  by  the  greatness  of  Its  civilization.  Its 
greatness  expresses  itself  in  Its  continuity.  Through  the  great 
agency  of  the  P.  W.  A.  we  must  continue  to  build,  continue  to  Im- 
prove, continue  to  replace  the  old  with  the  new;  continue  to  be 
active,  continue  to  bring  form,  harmony,  and  beauty  out  of  chaos 
In  order  that  American  civilization  should  endure.  That  is  the 
great  task  lacfore  us.  and  only  an  agency  like  the  P.  W.  A.  can  per- 
form this  task.  Let  us  therefore  continue  to  strengthen  and  re- 
vitalize, fructify,  and  embellish  the  phenomena  called  American 
clvlliziition.  When  ycu  consider  the  P.  W.  A.,  do  not  look  at  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  involved;  look  at  the  things  accom- 
plished. That  is  the  only  possible  approach  to  the  problem,  and  It 
is  the  approach  of  true  statesmanship  and  true  American  pa- 
triotism. Culture  and  civilization  are  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  -superstructure  of  prosperity,  happiness,  and  comfort  will  for- 
ever rest  and  thus  bless  our  American  people  and  enrich  our 
American  homes,  hearths,  and  firesides.     [Applause.] 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

•    HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF   rENNSYLVANL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1939 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  whether  they  be  old  dealers,  new 
dealers,  conservatives,  or  liberals,  to  stop,  look,  and  listen. 
Yes,  it  is  time  that  we  stopped  and  honestly  locked  into  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  and  having  topped  and 
looked,  then  when  we  liave  thoroughly  grasped  the  exact 
situation  to  seriously  ask  ourselves  "Where  do  we  go  from 
here?"  In  the  early  months  of  this  administration,  when 
the  President  and  his  New  Dsal  advisors  were  handLng  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation  with  the  skill  and"  nonchalance  of  movie 
actors,  a  large  number  of  persons  took  the  situation  lightly 
and  sang  "We  don't  know  where  we're  going  but  we're  on  our 
way."  The  situation  is  very  much  different  today  than  what 
it  was  then  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  financial  condition  of 
our  country,  because  today  we  know  where  we  are  going 
and  we  are  definitely  on  our  way.  We  are  headed  for  infla- 
tion with  all  of  its  attendant  evils  and  nothing  can  stop  us 
if  the  administration  continue^  its  new  spending  policies  and 
theories.  That  the  administration  is  going  to  continue  its 
spending  policies  is  quite  evident  from  the  President's  .speech 
on  Monday  evening.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  upon  the 
special  committee  on  national-debt  policy  appointed  by  cur 
minority  leader,  Joseph  Martin,  and  our  committee  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  the  Republican  conference  on  May  16, 
1939.  My  part  of  the  committee  work  related  to  national 
debt  and  inflation  and  in  the  gathering  of  data  I  had  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  foremost  economists  of  the  coun- 
try. We  studied  the  effects  inflation  upon  endowed  institu- 
tions, upon  insurance  companies  and  their  policyholders, 
upon  savings-bank  deposits,  and  while  inflation  may  never 
come  to  America  in  such  magnitude  as  it  came  to  Grermany. 
Austria,  and  France,  yet  it  will  do  the  Members  of  the  House 
no  hirm  to  study  the  terrible  effect  that  inflation  had  upon 
those  countries.  It  can  happen  here.  In  this  talk  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you  the  effect  of  inflation  on  endowed  educa- 
tional institutions,  charitable  organizations,  and  hospitals. 
At  a  later  date  I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  studies  on 
the  effect  of  inflation  on  savings-bank  accounts  and  the  effect 
of  inflation  upon  insurance  companies  and  their  policy- 
holders. 
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THI     EFTBTT     OT    IJfFLATTOM     ON     ENDCWTD    EDUCATIONAL     INSTTTUTIONS, 

CHAPTTA3LE    ORGAN-T7ATION3.    AND    HOSPITALS ^THE    VULNEaABILITT    OF 

TNDOWED    INSTITUTIONS    UNDER    INFLATION 

Endowed  institutions  of  all  kinds  stand  in  a  particularly 
vulnerable  position  with  respect  to  inflation.  Endowments 
given  to  institutions  are  granted  by  their  donors  either  in  the 
form  of  investments,  from  which  the  institution&/ln  question 
draw  the  income,  or  are  turned  over  in  the  form  of  outright 
payments,  which  the  institutions  themselves  invest — some- 
times it  may  be  a  combination  of  the  two.  In  the  former 
case,  business  precaution  has  been  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  such  investments  usually  are  in  high-grade  bonds  of 
government  or  corporations  of  a  category  termed  "gilt 
edped,"  the  saeJds  from  which  may  be  expected  to  be  steady 
over  the  years.  If  institutions  are  called  upon  to  invest  or 
reinvest  money  or  securities  given  to  them  outright,  not  only 
business  precaution  but  law  restricts  their  investments  to 
securities  having  as  small  an  element  of  speculation  as  pos- 
sible, which,  again,  means,  in  effect,  high-class  securities 
bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  It  should  be  further  added 
that  a  large  proportion  of  endowments  are  inviolable,  mean- 
ing that  the  principal  must  be  kept  intact,  leaving  only  the 
income  for  use  by  the  recipient  of  the  endowment. 

Now.  it  is  just  this  type  of  investment  that  is  affected  most 
disastrously  by  inflation.  It  pays  by  contract  a  fixed  percent, 
which  remains  unchanged  even  though  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  sum  so  paid  has  fallen  practically  to  nothing.  And 
for  this  very  reason  the  face  value  of  the  securities  themselves 
falls  precipitously,  and  little,  if  anything,  can  be  realized  from 
their  sale.  This  is  in  contradistinction  to  common  stocks, 
which  pay  on  earnings,  and  hence  whose  jields  and  face  value 
go  up  during  an  infiationary  jjeriod.  though  not  nearly  so 
much  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency  unit  declines.' 

DEPRECIATION   OP   THE   ENDOWMENTS   OF   THE  UNIVHISITT   OF   FRANKFUHT 

A  striking  effect  of  the  German  inflation  on  endowments 
of  educational  institutions  may  be  noted  in  a  table  which 
lists  the  face  value  of  the  38  inviolable  endowments  which 
constituted  the  main  support  of  the  University  of  Frankfurt, 
first  in  1922,  just  before  inflation  became  uncontrollable, 
and  then  after  revalorization.  It  should  be  noted  that  under 
the  German  revalorization  law — February  14,  1924 — the  cur- 
rency was  stabilized  on  the  approximate  basis  of  one  trillion 
paper  marks  to  one  gold  mark:  and,  furthermore,  in  this  gen- 
eral revalorization  law  certain  types  of  securities  were  decreed 
to  be  worth  more  than  that  at  which  they  were  currently 
quoted.  Thus.  Government  and  other  hi?7h-grade  bonds  were 
revalorized  at  2'2  to  12 4  percent  cf  their  face  vaMe— ac- 
cording to  qualification — savings  bank  deposits  at  10  percent, 
and  mortgages  at  25  percent.  Under  this  dispensation  it 
will  be  noted  in  the  table — which  on  account  of  its  length 
is  appended  hereto — that  less  than  15  percent  of  the  face 
value  of  these  endowments  was  recovered  and  that  the  one 
endowment — Jakob  Schiff— which  returned  better  than  50 
percent  was  due  to  the  fact  that  57  percent  was  invested  in 
American  railroad  bonds.  It  should  be  further  noted  that  11 
of  the  endowments  were  revalorized  at  less  than  10  percent 
and  3  of  them  at  2'2  percent  or  less. 

THr    8TROOF    ENDOWMENT 

Another  example  is  worth  citing  at  considerable  length 
because  it  is  not  extreme  but  is  typical  of  what  happened 
to  endowed  institutions — educational,  charitable,  and  med- 
ical— as  a  result  of  Germany's  experiment  with  inflation. 
Its  parallel  will  also  be  found  in  other  European  countries, 
the  extent  of  the  ensuing  disaster  being  contingent  on  the 
degree  and  severity  of  the  course  of  inflation  in  the  individual 
countries  concerned. 

In  1921  there  died  in  Germany  one  Dr.  Stroof,  who,  being 
a  public-spirited  man,  in  his  will  endowed  the  University  of 
Frankfurt  with  the  sum  of  nearly  8.000.000  marks  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  research.  The  only  condition  imposed 
was  that  certain  employees  of  Dr.  Stroof  should  be  paid  pen- 
sions out  cf  this  fund  amoimting  to  approximately  666  marks 
a  year.  The  first  installment  to  the  university  consisting  of 
1.000.000  marks  in  inconvertible  Reich  treasury  notes  was 
paid  in  January  1922.  By  that  time  the  German  inflation 
characterized  by  ever  larger  issues  of  currency  irredeemable 


In  gold  was  under  way,  and  so  the  1,000,000  m.arks  in  question 
was  worth  only  25,000  gold  marks,  or  about  $5,950  at  the  pre- 
war rate  cf  exchange.  One  month  later  a  second  installment 
of  1,000,000  marks  in  treasury  notes  was  paid,  but  by  that 
time  it  was  worth  only  22,000  gold  marks — $5,236.  Again  in 
March  1922  a  third  installment — this  time  of  1,250,000 
marks — was  transferred  to  the  university,  yet  this  larger  sum 
was  worth  only  18.000  gold  marks — $4,284.  No  payments  were 
made  for  the  next  13  months,  but  in  "April  1923  Prussian  state 
bonds,  with  a  face  value  of  450,000  marks,  were  tiu^ned  over 
to  the  fund.  By  that  time  the  uncontrollable  phase  of  the 
German  inflation  had  been  reached  and  the  entire  sum  was 
equivalent  in  value  only  to  86  gold  marks — $20.46.  In  May 
1923  the  fund  received  700,000  marks  in  treasury  notes,  but 
this  amount — nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  sum  paid  1  month 
earlier— was  worth  only  90  gold  marks — $21.42;  and  in  July 
an  installment  of  171.000  marks  in  treasui-y  notes  had  a  value 
of  only  2.6  gold  marks — about  62  cents.  The  flnal  chapter 
was  written  when  in  December  1923  the  last  installment  of 
3,250.000  marks  in  treasury  notes  was  paid.  This  install- 
ment, it  will  be  noted,  was  about  three  times  as  large  as  any 
previously  made  and  yet  it  was  worth  only  thirty-eight  one- 
hundred  milUonths  of  a  single  gold  mark,  or  such  an  infin- 
itesimal fraction  of  1  cent  in  American  money  as  almost  to 
defy  computation,    , 

Put  into  the  following  tabular  form  the  figures  become  even 
more  startling: 
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It  should,  of  course,  be  understood  that  whatever  the  value 
with  relation  to  gold  mirks,  the  various  installments  had  at 
the  time  they  were  paid  into  the  fund,  these  steadily  depre- 
ciated, and,  in  fact,  they  all  reached  the  level  of  the  value  of 
the  final  installment  of  December  1923.  In  short,  by  Decem- 
ber 1923  the  gold  value  of  the  entire  Stroof  endowment  shrank 
to  such  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  single  gold  mark  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  was  completely  wiped  out. 

An  ironical  aftermath  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
university  was  still  bound  to  pay  the  small  pensions  of  tire 
Stroof  employees,  and,  in  fact,  after  the  revalorization  of  the 
mark,  had  to  do  so  out  of  the  small  remnant  of  funds  still 
left  to  the  institution  even  though  the  Stroof  endowment  itself 
had  been  inflated  out  of  existence. 

THE    CASE    OF    THE    THERESIAN    AC.\DEMT     OF     VIENNA 

This  institution,  equivalent  in  standards  to  an  American 
high  school,  was  founded  in  1773  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  and  by  1914,  and  through  funds  added  to  its  origi- 
nal endowment,  had  approximately  8,000,000  crowns — about 
$1,600,000.  At  the  beginning  of  1925,  when  the  Austrian 
crcv,  n  was  finally  stabilized  after  the  inflation  period  on  the 
basis  of  about  14,400  paper  crowns  to  1  gold  -crown,  this  en- 
dowment was  discovered  to  have  a  value  of  just  ever  $112,  as 
compared  with  $1,600,000  in  1914.  Under  this  severe  loss  the 
school  was  no  longer  able  to  care  for  needy  but  deserving  slu- 
deits.  It  had  to  take  with  little  discrimination  only  students 
who  could  pay  their  own  way,  and  besides  it  had  to  curtail  its 
plant  and  equipment  in  every  possible  manner  even  to  the 
extent  of  rentmg  unused  rooms  and  turning  the  school  stables 
into  garages,  which  were  rented  to  outsiders. 

THE  THIERS   FOUNDATION 

While  the  course  cf  inflation  in  Prance  was  not  nearly  as 
severe  as  in  Germany  or  Austria,  the  franc  being  stabilized 
in  1925  at  about  one-fifth  its  pre-war  value,  nevertheless. 
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it  was  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  tremendous  losses,  particu- 
larly to  those  whose  living  was  derived  from  fixed  incomes. 
The  case  of  the  Tliiers  Foundation  was  a  typical  caae  in  point. 
This  institution  was  founded  by  Adolph  Thiers,  the  first 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  as  an  aid  to  students  in 
obtaining  the  highest  instruction  in  law  and  medicine  and 
also  to  qualify  them  for  doctors'  degrees  in  literature  and 
science.  It  received  the  income  from  a  fixed  capital  fund 
invested  in  Government  bonds  and  in  coal-mine  securities 
The  institution  had  already  had  its  income  severely  curtailed 
during  the  war  through  the  occupation  of  the  French  coal- 
mine area  by  the  Geiman  armies.  But  after  the  war  the 
rising  tide  of  inflation  so  depleted  the  purchasing  power  of 
its  income  that  it  became  necessary  to  secure  permission  from 
the  state  to  sell  the  jewels  of  Mme.  Thiers,  which  were  con- 
served for  the  foundation  in  the  Louvre  Museum.  Even 
thouph  this  sale  nearly  doubled  the  foundation's  capital,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  increased  income  was  little  more 
than  one-seventh  of  the  purchasing  power  cf  its  original 
pre-war  income  and  left  the  institution  close  to  the  brink  of 
insolvency. 

CHAKHAELE    AND    WELFARE    INSTITUTIONS    AND    FOUNDATIONS 

So  far  we  have  cited  only  examples  relating  to  educational 
institutions.  The  consequences  of  inflaMon  are  equally  dis- 
astrous upon  charitable  and  welfare  institutions  of  all  kinds. 
For  instance,  the  city  of  Frankfurt,  like  nearly  all  German 
cities,  possesses  numerous  institutions  of  this  character 
supported  largely  by  trust  funds — contributed  by  phil- 
anthropic citizens — which  under  the  loan  have  to  be  invested 
in  "mundelsichcr"  securities — that  is.  highest  grade  State, 
municipal,  and  corporation  bonds,  paying  fixed  rates  of  in- 
terest. In  1914,  foundations  for  the  care  of  children  and 
young  people  possessed  assets  of  about  922.000  marks,  and 
foundations  for  the  poor  possessed  assets  of  approximately 
5,372  000  marks.  But  when  these  assets  were  revalorized  at 
the  beginning  of  1925,  the  assets  of  the  former  had  shrunk 
to  about  112.000  marks  and  the  latter  to  665.000  maiks — 
thcsD  sums  being  in  each  case  about  12  percent  of  the  1914 
assets.  The  highest  amount  recovered  in  any  cf  the  in- 
dividual foundations  was  37  percent  and  in  many  cases  the 
rate  of  recovery  was  5  percent  or  less  of  the  original  amounts. 
Tobies  showing  the  details  relating  to  these  foundations  are 
appended.  Obviously  the  drastic  curtailment  of  the  income 
and  a.ssets  of  these  foundations  under  inflation  meant  that 
the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  destitute  had  to  be  denied  the 
help  they  needed. 

HOME  FOR  THE   AGED   AND  INFIRM     (FR'NUFUHT) 

Nowhere  are  the  disasters  of  inflation  upon  the  poor  and 
aged  more  strikingly  brought  out  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Home  for  Ag:d  and  Infinn  in  Frankfurt.  Again  it  should 
be  reiterated  that  this  is  only  one  typical  case  selected  at 
random  out  of  many. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1816  and  was  originally  a 
workhouse,  but  later  developed  into  a  home  into  which  aged 
men  and  women — to  the  number  of  300 — purchased  a  life 
residence  out  of  their  meager  savings  and  in  addition  any 
additional  savings  which  they  possessed  were  entrusted  to  the 
Institution  which  paid  them  interest  on  it.  These  entrance 
fees  and  savings  funds  constituted  the  main  portion  of  the 
working  capital  of  the  home,  and  consequently  under  infla- 
tion it  found  itself  utterly  unable  to  provide  for  its  inmates 
or  to  pay  the  small  amomits  of  interest  due  them  from  the 
savings  which  had  been  entrusted  to  it.  Furthermore,  as 
inflation  progressively  advanced,  great  pressure  was  brought 
upon  the  home  to  aid  more  and  more  people  who  themselves 
were  rendered  poverty-stricken  by  the  disastrous  economic 
conditions  which  inflation  was  producing.  Obviously  the 
home  had  to  refuse  further  aid,  no  matter  how  necessitous 
the  circumstances. 

An  idea  of  the  astronomical  character  of  Germany's  infla- 
tion may  be  visualized  in  the  fact  that  the  food  bill  for  the 
home  in  the  fiscal  year  1923-24  reached  a  total  of  23.293.366,- 
276.337.266  paper  marks — the  item  for  black  bread  alone  was 
2.986,973.878,061,080  paper  marks— while  it  cost  10.246,434,- 
361,231,396  paper  marks  to  supply  heat  for  the  establishment. 


The  income  from  all  im-estments  during  this  year,  reckoned 
in  paper  marks,  covered  less  than  3  percent  of  the  food  bill 
alone.  And  whereas  in  1914  the  income  of  the  home  from  Its 
investments  amounted  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  total 
receipts,  in  1923-24  it  was  less  than  one-seventieth  of  the 
total.  In  short,  the  home  itself  became  dependent  upon  the 
city  of  Frankfurt  for  aid,  and  hence  lost  its  character  as  a 
self-supporting  institution,  whose  largt  and  growing  endow- 
ments had  enabled  it  to  meet  an  expanding  need  in  the 
community. 

WEUARE    INSTITUTIONS   IN    AUSTRIA 

Endowments  of  charitable  and  welfare  Institutions  in 
Austria  fared  worse  than  these  in  Germany,  because  even 
though  in  the  former  currency  depreciation  did  not  go  so 
far  as  in  the  latter.  Austria  did  not  revalorize  as  did  Ger- 
many. Without  going  into  detail,  a  survey  made  in  1927 
shows  that  only  about  6  percent  of  the  charitable  institutions 
in  Vienna  in  1914  still  remained,  that  their  capital  and  reve- 
nues were  only  1  percent  of  the  1914  total  and  that  they 
v;ere  rendering  assistance^  to  only  2  percent  of  the  people 
cared  for  in  1914. 

THE    SITUATION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

With  the  above  examples  in  mind  can  it  be  doubted  as  to 
what  would  happen  under  infiaticn  to  endowed  institutions 
in  the  United  States?  Whether  they  are  educational,  wel- 
fare, or  charitable  institutions  the  result  would  be  utter 
disaster. 

Consider  first  that  over  one-half  of  our  higher  education  is 
being  carried  on  by  privately  supported  colleges.  Consider 
also  that  the  endowments  of  such  institutions  total  over 
$1,500,000,000.  Consider,  finally,  that  endowments  of  this 
character  are  considered  to  be  of  such  great  social  impor- 
tance that  in  the  words  of  E.  W.  Kemmerer: 

We  protect  many  cf  them  by  special  laws  which  restrict  the 
Investment  cf  trust  funds  to  a  limited  and  supposedly  .safe  field 
of  investments.  In  these  restrictions,  high  grade  'oonds  and  mort- 
gages are  favored,  and  common  stocks  are  usually  disfavored.  This 
policy  Is  enforced  both  by  law  and  by  traditional  public  opinion 
(Endowments  In  Jeopardy,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  December  1937, 
p.  737). 

For  example,  six  of  our  best -known  endowed  educational 
institutions  are  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  As 
of  1936  the  total  endowments  of  these  universities  reached 
a  total  of  $355,000,000.  Of  this  total  about  $311,000,000  was 
invested  in  securities,  and  of  this  sum  approximately  $213,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  69  percent,  was  invested  in  fixed-income 
securities,  such  as  bonds  and  mortgages,  as  against  only  $98,- 
000,009  invested  in  equities  consisting  mostly  of  common 
stocks.  This  69  percent  is  an  average,  be  it  said,  for  Prince- 
ton University  has  nearly  82  percent  of  its  invested  endow- 
ment in  fixed  securities,  and  Harvard  has  over  72  percent 
of  its  endowment  so  invested. 

'  While  this  example  covers  only  educational  institutions, 
the  type  of  investment  made  by  charitable  institutions  is  of 
an  exactly  similar  character  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  disastrous  con.sequerccs  under  inflation. 

And  once  these  endov.Tnents  were  impaired  or  destroyed, 
how  would  they  ever  be  restored?  To  quote  Professor  Kem- 
merer again: 

In  the  face  of  our  large  and  growing  governmental  control  of 
bu.siness.  In  the  face  of  increasing  resort  to  highly  progressive  in- 
come, inherttance.  and  gift  taxes  en  the  part  of  both  our  National 
Government  ard  the  States,  taxes  whose  combined  rates  in  the 
higher  brackets  are  already  the  highest  of  any  advanced  country 
in  the  world,  and  in  the  face  of  tho  commonly  neglected  fact  that 
inflation  continually  pushes  all  taxable  incomes  Into  higher  and 
higher  brackets,  although  the  real  or  purchasing-power  value  of 
these  incomes  may  be  actually  declining— in  the  face  of  such  facts, 
who  will  restore  the  endowments  of  these  educational  Institutions 
if  thfey  are  greatly  depreciated  or  destroyed  by  inflation? 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  ultimate  threat  of  inflation  to  en- 
dowed institutions  is  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Kemmerer: 

Excessively  burdensome  Government  debts  are  usually  not  paid 
by  taxation.  The  political  resistance  to  taxes  adequate  for  the 
purpose  becomes  too  strong.  Such  debt  burdens  are  usually  re- 
ducejd  to  politically  workable  proportions  try  Inflatlou.  The  burden 
Is   thereby   shifted   largely   from    vigorously   protesting    taxpayers 
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Who  have  votes  by  the  millions,  to  bondholders,  and  other  'eco- 
no^iic  royalist"  creditors  whose  numerical  protest  at  the  ballot 
box  is  weak.  In  this  class  belong  our  privately  endowed  colleges, 
universities,  bclentinc  re.search  Institutions,  and  hospitals.  In 
America,  the  greatest  and  most  irreparable  damaige  that  unsound 
monotury  polities  and  Government  financing  by  inflation  threaten 
is  the  undermining  of  these  great  public-welfare  Institutions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  presented  above  was  de- 
rived from  the  following  sources: 

(1)  Inflation  and  After— Philip  G.  Wright  (published  by 
the  E>uke  University  Endowment). 

(2)  Inflation — E.  C.  Harwood  and  Donald  G.  Ferguson, 
American  Institute  of  Eccnomic  Research. 

(3)  Endowments  in  Jeopardy — Prof.  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  At- 
lantic Monthly.  December  1937. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  they  take  time 
to  read  and  study  the  above  three  sources  of  material  and 
Information  and  in  that  way  they  will  get  a  more  complete 
view  of  the  whole  matter  of  inflation. 


Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  Haym  Salomon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  25  ilegislctiv?  day  of  Friday,  May  19).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALBEN  W  BARKLEY.  OP  KENTUCKY.  AND 
LETTERS  FROM  THE  PRESICLNT  AND  GEN.  JOHN  J. 
PERSHING 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  evening  of  Klay  21  last 
the  distingui^ihed  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  B.^rkley)  delivered  an  address  of  tribute 
to  Haym  Salomon,  Revolutionary  patriot,  at  the  Patriotic 
foundation  dinner  in  Chicago.  The  address  is  most  appro- 
priate and  hiphly  insp.Tlng. 

In  connection  with  the  same  patriotic  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  to  the  Patriotic  Foundation  at 
Chicago  a  letter  of  tribute  to  Haym  Salomon,  and  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing  also  sent  a  letter. 

I*  ask  that  the  address  and  the  two  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  the  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BY   HON.  ALBEN   W.  B.\RKLEY 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  distlngulohed  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  felt 
greatly  honored  whien.  tliToUgh  your  dlstinguit.hed  senior  Senator, 
Scott  Lucas.  I  was  invited  to  participate  In  your  program  on  this 
eventful  occasion. 

I  wish  at  the  outset  to  express  In  a  word  my  admiration  for  and 
ccniidence  in  not  only  your  senior  Senator,  who  has  but  recently 
entered  upon  a  full  6-year  term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but 
also  1  wish  to  con^atulate  the  Governor  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
upon  the  appointment  of  the  Junior  Senator  |Mr.  Sl.'ittt:ry|  to 
succeed  my  very  dear  and  long-time  iriend,  the  late  Jamos  Hamilton 
Lewis. 

The  occasion  which  brings  us  together  this  evening  Is  one  which 
might  well  fill  the  heart  of  any  American  with  deep  gratitude  and 
enthusiasm,  regardless  of  race  or  clime  from  which  he  or  his 
ancestors  came.  / 

On  the  4th  day  of  last  March  we  celebrated  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Congress.  All  branches  of  the  Government  were 
represented.  The  ceremonies  were  outstanding  for  their  dignity, 
as  well  as  the  tone  and  substance  of  what  was  said  by  those  who 
took  part  In  them. 

Most  of  the  things  that  were  said  and  thought  en  that  occf\slon 
are  familiar  to  the  American  people  as  a  whole  It  was  impossible 
vto  review  in  any  detail  the  development  of  the  American  Nation 
over  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half. 


But  the  spirit  in  which  the  occasion  was  set  raised  all  those 
who  witnessed  it  above  the  sordid  consideration  of  selfish  attain- 
ments, and  in  a  sense  rekindled  the  spirit  which  originated  and 
has  perpetuated  our  American  institutions. 

We  have  but  recently  also  celebrated  the  two  himdredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  George  Washington  in  ceremonies  covering 
the  whole  country  and  a  considerable  period  of  time  which  have 
brought  to  our  people  a  new  conception  of  the  indispensable  part 
played  by  the  Father  of  his  CkJimtry  In  the  establishment  of  this 
great  Republic. 

In  April,  about  1  month  ago,  on  the  front  porch  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, the  President  of  the  United  States  delivered  an  address  com- 
memorating the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  de- 
parture of  George  Washington  from  his  home  In  Virginia  to  the 
city  of  New  York  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 

We  meet  this  evening  In  what  Is  perhaps  the  first  commemora- 
tive celebration  of  the  life  of  one  whose  services  were  indispensable 
to  Washington  and  the  Revolutionary  patriots  in  making  pusfcibie 
the  attainment  of  Independence  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
nation. 

I  often  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  world 
if  soiiie  event,  apparently  accidental  or  trivial  at  the  time,  had  not 
transpired. 

When  George  Washington  was  14  years  of  age  he  started  to  enlist 
In  the  British  Navy.  He  sent  his  trunk  from  his  hon^e  in  Vir- 
ginia to  a  British  man-of-war  at  the  seashore.  When  he  was  telling 
his  mother  good-bye  at  the  ficnt  doer,  she  wept  copious  tears  ever 
the  departure  of  her  son  What  American  mother  would  not  weep 
over  the  departure  of  a  14-ycar-old  son  to  enter  Into  the  naval  or 
military  service  of  his  country,  however  worthy  the  spirit  which 
actuated  it? 

In  a  fit  of  petulance  at  his  mother's 'demonstration.  Washington 
canceled  his  enlistment  and  remained  at  home.  Who  knows  what 
might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  American  people  if  Washington 
had  completed  his  enlL-tment  in  tlie  British  Navy?  We  might 
today  be  a  part  of  the  Britiih  Empire  instead  of  the  world's  greatest 
republic.  Fnr  if  there  was  one  man  whose  services  were  indis- 
pensable during  the  whole  of  the  American  Revolution,  that  man 
was  George  Washington. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world  if  a  small  boy  had  not  directed  a  lost  general  with 
his  army  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  where  Napoleon  and  his  am- 
bitions were  finally  defeated. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  and  within  a  short  spacs  of  time 
Jeflcrscn  Davis  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  born  In  the  State  of 
Kentucky  For  rea.sr.ns  that  at  the  time  were  apparently  trivial  or 
accidental.  Davis'  father  moved  to  Mlssi-sippi  and  Lirc(>ln"s  lather 
moved  to  Indiana  and  thence  to  Illincis.  JefT-.rson  Davis  becanio 
a  soldier  of  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican  W.ir.  Secretary  of  War. 
and  then  President  ot  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

Abraham  Linccln  became  a  Memb:'r  of  Congress,  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  and  then  President  of  the  United  States. 
These  two  men,  born  in  close  proximity  as  to  time  and  space,  faced 
each  othf^r  in  the  great  struggle  from  1861  to  1865.  from  which  we 
have  emerged  as  a  nation  more  firmly  knit  together  than  ever 
before  in  its  entire  hLstcry. 

What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  America  If  Lincoln's  father 
hnd  gone  to  Ml  sissippi  and  Davis'  father  had  moved  to  Indiana  or 
Illinoisi?  Would  Lincoln  have  become  Pr.sicUnt  of  the  Confederacy 
and  Davis  President  of  the  United  States?  Or  would  both  of  them 
have  remained  in  the  oblivion  out  of  wjiich  they  came  to  im- 
mortalize their  names  in  the  history  of  America  and  of  the  world? 

Who  knows? 

These  speculations  and  Inctirsions  Into  the  possibility  of  <c^at 
-■  might  have  happened  may  appear  futile,  and  probably  they  are; 
but.  nevertheless,  they  are  interesting  and  they  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  always  masters  of  our  fate,  and  sometimes  circum- 
stances over  which  we  have  no  control  fix  the  environmtnt  and 
conditions  of  our  lives. 

These  contemplations  and  speculations  have  arisen  in  my  mind 
in  connection  with  the  life  and  service  of  the  man  In  who.'^e  honor 
we  meet  this  evenin-r.  History  has  been  tardy  and  neglectful  in 
paying  to  him  the  honor  and  recognition  to  which  he  has  long  been 
entitled.  If  Washington  was  indi.spensable  to  American  independ- 
ence as  the  military  and  spiritual  leader  of  a  struggling  people, 
Robert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  was  no  less  Indispensable  as  the 
financial  director,  who.  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution, 
assumed  the  task  oi  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  keep  the  Revo- 
lutionary Army  in  the  field.  And  if  Robert  Morris  was  indis- 
pensable to  George  Washington,  and  the  cause  for  which  he  fought 
as  history  now  concedes,  then  Haym  Salomon  was  no  less  indis- 
pensable to  Robert  Morris  and  to  the  succe;  s  of  that  same  cause. 

Washington  and  Morris  have  received  their  full  meed  of  national 
and  international  recognition  for  the  transcendent  services  which 
they  performed  in  behalf  of  American  liljerty  and  the  conception 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

But  for  seme  unaccountable  reason  Salomon  has  never  received 
tho  rec.->gnitlon  which  his  services  deserve  in  the  efforts  which  he 
put  forth  In  behalf  of  this  same  cause. 


The  history  of  this  man's  life  is  both  fascinating  and  tragic. 
Born  in  Poland  in  1740,  he  grew  up  amid  the  stirring  events  as-o- 
ciat(*d  with  the  Polish  struggle  for  liberty.  In  his  youth  he  seems 
to  have  wandered  through  various  countries  in  the  Old  World  and 
thus  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  French,  PolLsh,  Russian,  and 
Italian  languages  which  caused  the  Hessian  commander  in  New 
York  City  to  remove  him  from  the  incredible  prison  known  as  the 
provost.  This  dismissal  from  prison  was  not  actuated  so  much 
by  humanitarian  sentiments  as  it  was  to  make  use  of  Salomon's 
ability  as  a  linguist  in  dealing  with  the  Hessian  soldiers  and  those 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

As  a  result  of  some  revolutionary  activities  among  the  Polish 
youth  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  Salomon  came  to  America  in 
1772.  but  4  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Although  a  penniless  immigrant,  he  began  at  once  to  show  that 
character  of  business  acumen  which  not  only  brought  to  him  per- 
sonal financial  success  but  made  his  services  so  indi-spensable  to 
Robert  Morris,  who  is  known  in  histdry  as  "the  financier  of  the 
American  Revolution." 

Because  of  the  local  difficulties  surrounding  the  occupation  of 
New  York  by  the  British  forces,  Salomon  removed  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  leaving  his  wife  and  a  month-old  child  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  established  himself  on  Front  Street.  He  became  the 
financial  agent  of  the  French  Government.  His  success  as  a  finan- 
cier and  his  enthusiasm  as  a  patriot,  although  not  a  citizen  of  the 
Colonies,  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  Robert  Morris  at  what 
seems  now  to  have  been  a  psychological  hour  in  the  ebbing  spirits 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

The  tragic  appeals  of  Washington  for  financial  aid  from  Congress 
are  known  to  every  schoolboy  in  America.  The  unwillingness  or 
inability  of  that  Congress  to  comply  with  Wa.shlngton's  urgent  re- 
quests for  financial  aid  is  also  a  matter  of  universal  knowledge. 
F^cm  1779  to  1781  it  was  seriously  questioned  whether  the  Revolu- 
tion would  DC  a  success  or  the  Colonies  remain  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  1731  Rolscrt  Morris  accepted  the  appointment  as  su- 
perintendent of  finance  for  the  American  Revolution,  and  in  that 
year  George  Washington  i>rote  to  him  as  follows: 

"I  lelt  a  most  sen.^ible  pleasure  when  I  heard  cf  your  acceptance 
of  the  late  appointment  cf  Congress  to  regulate  the  finances  of 
this  country.  My  hand  and  my  heart  shall  be  with  you;  and  as  far 
as  my  assistance  can  go,  command  it.  We  have,  I  am  persuaded, 
but  one  object  in  view,  the  public  good,  to  efTect  which  I  will  aid 
your  endeavors  to  the  extent  of  my  abilities  and  with  all  the  powers 
I  am  vested  with." 

Not  long  thereafter  Morris  enlL-^ted  the  service  of  Haym  Salomon, 
whose  financial  genius  was  by  that  time  fully  recognized  not  only 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  Pennsylvania  but  by  the  Government  of 
France,  which  made  him  its  financial  agent. 

Dur.ng  the  remaining  years  of  his  service  in  this  capacity,  Robert 
Morris  entered  more  than  70  notations  in  his  diary  giving  Salomon 
crtdit  by  name  for  his  assistance  which  he  was  rendering  to  the 
cause  of  American  liberty. 

He  negotiated  loans  for  the  Colonies.  He  discounted  paper;  he 
signed  notes  and  obligations  and  bills  of  exchange  with  his  own 
personal  obligation  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  Continental 
forces;  and  when  he  died  he  held  obligations  of  the  Government 
for  nearly  $350  000,  which  were  or  became  worthless  and  for  which 
he  never  received  compensation  Though  in  his  youth  abroad  he 
had  been  financially  successful;  though  he  had  manifested  In 
America,  without  much  delay,  the  financial  ability  which  made  him 
a  success  in  his  personal  relations  and  made  him  an  outstanding 
success  in  helping  to  finance  the  struggle  for  American  liberty,  he 
died  penniless.  Neither  he  nor  his  heirs  have  ever  received  com- 
pensation for  the  money  he  lost,  loaned,  or  gave  away  in  the 
colonial  struggle.  He  scr\'ed  under  Robert  Morris  without  com- 
pensation. The  failure  cf  a  grateful  people  to  reimburse  him  for 
his  financial  sacrifices  cannot  be  easily  understood.  Many  others, 
includirg  Robert  Morris  himself,  suffered  almost  incredible  finan- 
cial losses  for  which  there  was  never  to  be  financial  reimbursement. 

But  one  of  the  strangest  miscarriages  of  Justice,  as  well  as  one  cf 
the  most  lamentable  misdirections  of  history.  Is  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  known  as  "the  forgotten  man  cf  the  American  Revolution." 

This  probably  is  the  result  of  his  modesty  and  his  unassuming 
character.  Other  distinguished  Polish  patriots  also  rendered  con- 
rplcuous  service  in  the  American  Revolution.  The  names  of  Caslmlr 
Pulaski  and  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  are  known  to  every  school  child 
In  the  Nation,  I  would  not  detract  from  the  glory  of  their  records. 
They  were  likewise  descendants  of  Poland  and  had  grown  up  and 
lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  perpetual  struggle  for  human  liberty. 
But  if  this  Polish  Jew,  Haym  Salomon,  had  not  devoted  his  services 
as  a  sort  of  financial  wizard  to  the  indispensable  effort  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  equip  the  Continental  Army,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  srrvices  of  Pulaski  and  Kosclu.sko  would  have  made  to  the  cause 
of  llb.'rty  the  contribution  which  is  now  universally  recognized. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  and  deep  gratitude  that  I  am 
glad  on  this  occasion  to  speak  a  few  words  in  recognition  of  the 
services  of  this  man.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  liberty  is  not 
geographical  nor  political.  He  recognized  what  we  recognize  today, 
that  all  races,  regardless  cf,  their  geographical  location  or  their 
historical  background,  must  struggle  and  battle  eternally  for  not 
only  political  liberty,  but  religiovis  and  economic  liberty. 


He  recognized,  as  we  all  recognize,  that  freedom  is  not  something 
to  be  attained  only  by  the  eifcctment  of  a  statute.  He  recognized, 
as  we  all  recognize,  that  in  America  and  throughout  the  world  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom— political,  religious,  or  economic — can  only 
be  obtained  by  making  the  organized  agencies  of  democracy  func- 
tion for  the  attainment  and  perpetuation  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man. 

He  recognized  that  the  glow  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  aspirations 
for  equality  must  be  acccmpanicd  by  the  ability  of  democrac?y  to 
servX  mankind  in  a  complex  life  as  weH  as  in  a  simple  life. 

N(X  only  did  Salomon  render  conspicuous  and  invaluable  service  to 
the^cause  of  American  liberty  and  common  Justice  collectively,  his 
benelactions  were  received  in  a  personal  way  by  some  of  the  out- 
standing legislative  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  He  gave 
personal  financial  aid  to  his  Polish  friend.  General  Kosciu.sko.  Fiom 
him  General  St.  Clair  was  a  frequent  borrower.  James  Madison, 
later  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  became  known 
as  the  "Father  of  the  Constitution,"  wrote  to  Edmund  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  that  without  the  aid  of  Haym  Salomon  he  could  not  meet 
his  expenses  as  a  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  Phlla- 
deiphia.  James  Monroe's  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Jones,  likewise 
repaired  to  the  brokerage  office  of  Haym  Salomon  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  same  purpose  .  Very  likely  Edmund  Randolph  himself  secured 
necessary  funds  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  Continental  Congress. 
Many  others  whose  names  are  not  recorded  and  need  not  be  sought 
have  received  aid  at  his  hands,  which  to  them  perhaps  was  as 
invaluable  as  was  his  aid  to  the  Army  as  a  whole. 

When  we  consider  that  this  man  was  not  a  citizen  and  that  he 
had  arrived  in  America  but  4  short  years  prior  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  but  3  years  before  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  there 
arises  in  our  minds  a  sort  of  romance  that  sanctifies  the  memory 
of  such  a  man  and  glorifies  the  race  from  which  he  sprang. 

And  so  I  congratulate- you  upon  the  conception  and  the  ultimrate 
consummation  of  the  monumental  recognition  to  be  accorded  this 
triumvirate  whose  services  were  linked  together  in  the  establish- 
ment of  American  independence,  George  Washington,  Robert  Mor- 
ris, and  Haym  Salomon.  I  am  told  that  this  is  the  first  instance 
wherein  a  Jew  has  been  recognized  by  tlje  erection  of  a  monument 
to  commemorate  his  services  in  the  American  Revolution.  Not 
only  the  monument  to  be  erected,  'out  this  very  meeting  here 
tonight  In  a  broader  sense  typifies  the  almost  incredible  develop- 
ment of  the  American  Republic. 

From  every  race  and  every  clime  men  and  women  have  come  to 
America  and  have  poured  into  the  crucible  of  American  life  their 
flesh  and  blood  and  their  historic  background. 

Not  only  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  oefore  it  came,  and  in 
every  year  of  the  150  that  have  followed  it,  men  and  women  of 
every  race  and  religion  have  made  America  vhat  it  is  today.  The 
Jew  and  the  gentile,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  zealot 
and  the  nonconformist,  the  black  and  the  wi-.ite,  the  rich  and  the 
poor  have  in  ways  unknown  and  unaccountable  developed  here  a 
nation  powerful  in  all  that  m-akes  power  worthy  of  its  strength. 
It  would  be  invidious  for  me  to  attempt  to  draw  comparisons  among 
the  various  races  and  creeds  which  have  glorified  ihe  development 
of  the  real  America.  They  have  given  us  political  freedom;  they 
have  given  us  religious  freedom;  they  have  given  us  the 
freedom  to  worship  or  not  to  worship;  the  freedom  to  speak 
or  not  to  speak;  and  while  there  are  those  in  our  midst  who 
complain  that  cur  liberty  has  been  restricted  because  of  the 
complexity  of  our  lives  and  the  consequent  necessity  cf  regula- 
tion of  our  conduct  in  the  interest  of  common  and  universal 
justice,  I  am  happy  to  believe  and  to  say  that  we  enjoy  in  America 
a  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  is  enjoyed  in  any  other  nation  en 
this  earth. 

In  addition  to  religious  and  political  freedom,  we  have  been  and 
are  constantly  in  search  of  economic  freedom.  The  equality  which 
we  seek  is  not  physical,  intellectual,  or  financial,  because  nature 
has  set  bounds  upon  the  ability  of  us  all  to  attain  physical,  intel- 
lectual, or  financial  superiority.  The  equality  which  we  seek  and 
some  day  will  attain  is  equality  of  opportunity  as  God  gives  us  the 
vision  to  recognize  opportunity  and  the  equality  of  rights  before 
a  just  Government  in  all  of  its  institutions.  And  I  rejoice  to  be- 
lieve that  in  America  that  opportunity  knocks  at  every  door  on 
every  day. 

The  brilliant  John  J.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  wrote  a  beautiful  poem 
called  Opportunity,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  theory  that  oppor- 
tunity knocks  but  once  at  every  door  and  t,hen  returns  no  more. 
But  somehow  I  prefer  Walter  Marlow's  answer  to  that  question. 
He  says: 

"They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no  more 
WTien  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find  you  in. 
For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door 

And  bid  you  rise  to  fight  and  win."  ,    >- 

Let  us  from  the  spirit  of  this  occasion  and  from  the  events  of 
the  life  which  It  commemorates  take  with  us  a  renewed  dedication 
of  our  own  lives  to  the  service  of  our  country  and  to  mankind. 
Without  regard  to  race  or  religion,  color  or  creed,  every  man  and 
every  woman  can  contribute  to  the  sum  total  cf  human  happiness. 

As  Haym  Salomon  was  the  forgotten  nian  of  American  history, 
so  win  be  thousands  of  others  who  in  the  quiet  ways  and  secluded 
spots  add  their  fviU  meastire  of  devotion. 
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Some  of  us  who  were  honored  for  a  brief  period  with  a  tem- 
porary office,  puff  ourselves  up  with  a  mantle  of  accredited  au- 
thority. But  In  assessinR  the  value  of  any  mans  life,  who  shall 
say  that  the  Senator  or  the  Judge  or  the  Governor  has  rendered  to 
society  a  greater  service  than  Is  rendered  by  him  who  In  the 
middle  of  the  street  lays  a  pipe  or  cable  or  \A  wire  that  men 
and  women  may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  modern  rue.  Let  us  hope 
tiiat  in  the  fullness  of  history  this  man  will  no  longer  be  the 
forgotten  man  of  American  history.  May  his  example  serve  as  a 
beacon  light  to  other  men  of  all  races,  ail  religions,  all  creeds,  all 
political  faiths  to  make  America  the  freest,  the  happiest,  and  the 
most  prosperous  nation  tliroughout  the  world. 

I  do  not  express  this  hope  In  a  selfish  spirit.  God  grant  that 
some  day  the  people  of  every  nation  may  rise  and  stand  erect  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  things  which  we  hope  and  are  deter- 
mined to  attain  for  ourselves. 

'  The  WnrrE  Hot7se. 

Washington.  August  24,  1936. 
Mr.  Barmet  Hodes, 

Cochairman  of  the  Patriotic  Foundation  of  Chicago, 

33  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  III. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Hodes:  I  am  indeed  gratified  to  learn  that  belated 
recognition  is  to  be  made  of  the  Invaluable  services  rendered  to  the 
ct'.use  of  the  American  Revolution  by  Haym  Salomon.  History  was 
for  a  long  time  strangely  syent  concerning  the  unselfish  and  mxi- 
nificent  financial  sflpport  accorded  the  struggling  Colonies  by  this 
Philadelphia  banker. 

It  was  never  disputed  that  at  a  critical  pe^hxl  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Revolution  Haym  Salomon  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  with  large  loans  freely  extended.  The  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  Nation  owes  Salomon's  memory  will  In  part  be 
paid  through  the  fulfillment  of  plans  of  the  Patriotic  Foundation 
to  erect  in  Chicago  a  monument  which  will  portray  Salomon  with 
his  fellow  jwtrlots,  Georr^e  Washington  and  Robert  Morris.  I 
bespeak  for  the  undertaking  the  fiillest  measure  of  success. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  April  27.  1939. 
Mr.  Barnet  Hodes, 

Cochairman.  the  Patriotic  Foundation  of  Chicago. 

33  North  La  SaUe  Street.  Chicago.  III. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hodes:  I  have  read  with  deep  Interest  your  letter  of 
April  19  rcKurdin^  the  monument  project  of  the  Patriotic  Founda- 
tion cf  Chicago,  and  have  been  especially  plea.sed  to  note  that  the 
plan  Includes  recognition  In  this  form,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
services  of  Haym  Salomort  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Though  an  alien  at  the  time.  Salomon  embraced  wholeheartedly 
the  cause  of  the  struggling  colonists.  His  business  genius  and  self- 
sacrificing  financial  aid  at  critical  moments  were  invaluable  and 
ccntributPd  greatly  to  the  success  of  our  arms.  The  vital  part  he 
played  is  truly  symbolic  of  that  fine  American  tradition  In  which 
we  take  such  pride — that  all  creeds  and  nationalities  have  shared 
in  the  founding  and  growth  of  our  country. 

It  is  most  fitting  rhat  the  figure  of  Havm  Salomon  should  appear 
with  those  of  George  Washington  and  Robert  Morris  on  the  monu- 
ment ihat  the  Patriotic  Foundation  of  Chicago  proposes  to  erect 
and  I  extend   to  the  foundation  my  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  undertaking. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Pershino. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  interesting  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  distingiushed  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender)  on  Wednesday,  May  24,  1938.  over  the  Red  Network 
system  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  on  the  program 
Our  American  Schools,  sponsored  by  the  National  EducaUon 
Association. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 


Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  been  allotted  only  6  minutes  during 
which  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of  education. 
Since  my  time  is  so  brief.  I  will  say  only  a  few  words  in  behalf  of 
the  children  of  our  Nation. 

I  come  from  the  South  where  we  still  raise  them.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  size  cf  the  American  family  has  greatly  decreased 
in  the  last  50  years.  A  family  of  six  or  eight  children  was  nothing 
uncommon  not  so  many  years  ago.  There  are  now  States  that 
average  considerably  less  than  one  child  to  the  family.  In  contrast 
I  can  show  you  many  families  of  numerous  children  today  in 
Louisiana,  as  well  as  in  other  Southern  States.  North  Carolina,  for 
Instance,  has  more  than  twice  as  many  children  per  1.000  grown-ups 
as  California  has. 

The  South  excels  in  the  number  of  children  per  family  An 
alarming  fact  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nation's  future  is  that 
Inadequate  educational  opportunity  is  so  frequently  found  there 
One  would  expect  that  the  citizens  of  a  nation  concerned  with 
conserving  and  developing  its  most  valuable  resources  would  find 
some  way  to  provide  at  least  average  .t^chooling  where  the  most 
children  are  Unfortunately,  the  American  people  have  not  done  so. 
The  average  annual  expenditure  for  education  in  the  United  States 
is  $75  per  child.  The  average  In  the  Southern  States  Is  not  half  as 
much.  In  some  of  them  it  Is  not  one-third  as  much.  Is  it  t.ounfJ 
national  policy  to  spend  least  for  education  where  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  children  live? 

There  were  in  the  United  States  this  last  school  year  more  than 
3.000.000  children  of  school  age — not  in  school  because  they  had 
no  school  to  go  to.  There  were  almost  as  many  who  went  to 
school  part  time  or  In  temporary  buildings  that  were  insani- 
tary and  unsafe. 

The  inadequacy  and  Inequality  of  educational  opportunity  In 
America  should  be  especially  alarming  to  all  who  believe  in 
democracy  and  wish  to  maintain  It  here.  Children  from  the 
poorest  schools  are  citizens.  Some  day  they  will  vote.  Some  day 
they  may  be  called  to  bear  arms  In  defense  of  their  country. 
Some  day  they  may  be  elected  to  public  office.  All  of  them,  every 
day.  will  be  expected  to  obey  the  laws,  respect  the  flag,  make 
an  honest  llvlr.g.  and  contribute  to  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  the  whole  Nation.  The  whole  Nation  owes  children 
preparation  for  good  citizenship,  whether  they  live  In  New  York, 
or  Mississippi,  or  Louisiana,  or  Michigan. 

Wealth  was  fairly  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  Colonies 
when  the  Liberty  Bell  In  Independence  Hall  proclaimed  freedom 
throughout  the  land.  The  profits  from  natural  resources  in  one 
State  Increased  the  ability  of  another  State  through  added  tax- 
able wealth  to  support  education.  Ab.'sentee  cv.nership  re.sultlng 
from  the  development  of  large  corporations  has  further  reduced 
th3  taxable  wealth  of  many  States  and  increased  the  ta.xpaylng 
ability  of  others. 

Of  the  four  major  Industries  In  Texas — for  example,  electricity, 
sulfur,  oil,  and  pas — over  90  percent  of  the  profits  are  drawn  to  New 
York.  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania.  Not  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  profit-makmc  stock  of  the  15  major  electric  companies  in  Texas 
Is  owned  in  that  S'ate.  The  Governor  of  Texas,  In  a  speech  to  the 
legislature,  said  that  one  of  the  out-of-State-owned  pipe-line  com- 
panies made  over  $8,000,000  net  profit  the  year  before  and  paid  less 
than  $100  In  taxes  to  the  State  of  Texas. 

It  Is  obvious  that  all  the  children  of  the  United  States  are  Its 
citizens:  that  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  democracy  each  child 
Is  entitled  to  a  fair  start  In  life.  It  Is  quite  as  obvious  that  the 
future  cf  America  depends  upon  Its  children  today,  wherever  they , 
may  live.  It  is  quite  ns  obvious  that  the  freedom  and  opportunity 
which  millions  of  children  enjoy  is  only  freedom  and  opportunity 
to  grow  up  m  Ignorance. 

The  only  solution  for  this  undemocratic  discrimination  against 
childhood  is  the  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
support  of  schools.  There  Is  a  bill  now  before  Congress  which 
would  provide  Federal  aid  to  education.  Introduced  by  Senators 
EiBEHT  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah,  and  Pat  Harrison,  of  Mississippi  It  Is 
sponsored  In  the  House  of  Rtprese'ntatives  by  Congressman  Larrabfe, 
of  Indiana.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
endorsed  this  bill  and  recommended  Its  passage.  It  would  provide 
funds  for  lessening  inequalities  of  educational  opportunity  next 
year.  It  would  make  provision  also  for  more  adequate  training  of 
uachers  whose  present  salary  does  not  enable  them  to  Improve  their 
qualifications. 

It  would  enable  States  to  erect  modern  school  buildings,  organize 
mere  effectively  their  State  departments  of  education  and  to 
create  the  means  whereby  aflults  may  continue  their  education 
after  leaving  school.  If  this  bill  passes,  it  will  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries  In  many  rural  communities  where  citizens 
young  and  old  have  never  enjoyed  such  privileges.  This  bill  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  was  drawn  to  conform  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  committee  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  study 
the  needs  of  the  American  schools  and  the  relation  of  the  Federal 
Cover imient  to  them. 

One  of  the  Important  provisions  of  this  bill  is  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  sliould  remain  as  now— In  the  hands  of  local 
citizens.  Any  control  by  the  Federal  Government  Is  specifically 
prdhibitcd.  There  are  few  Indeed  who  would  advocate  that  any 
but  the  elected  representatives  of  local  communities  should  have 
charge  of  the  schools.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  aided  In  various  ways  to  support  schools  without 
depriving  local  citizens  of  the  responfiibillty  of  controlling  them. 


In  early  days  the  Federal  Government  appropriated  public  lands 
to  the  schools.  For  a  himdred  years  the  Fedf^ral  Government  has 
appropriated  money  for  the  support  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  higher  Institutions  of  learning  attended  toy  a  privileged  few. 
It  Is  now  time  that  the  benefits  of  education  be  granted  to  those 
who  are  enrolled  In  our  elementary  schools — to  those  who  enrolled 
in  our  schools  everywhere — to  makje  "a  fair  start  In  life"  more 
than  an  Idle  dream — to  extend  the  principle  begun  long  ago  by 
our  forefathers  when  they  began  to  tax  wealth  wherever  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  children  wherever  they  lived. 


"What  Is  Liberalism?" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  25  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19),  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  FRED  BRENCKALAN  MAY  20.  1939 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address 
by  Fred  Brenckman,  Washington  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  delivered  over  stations  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  on  May  20,  1939.  The  title  of  the  address  is, 
"What  is  Liberalism?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Amerl,can  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, held  In  Washington,  Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  an  instructor 
In  the  philosophy  of  the  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  char- 
acterized American  education  as  demagogic  rather  than  demo- 
cratic. He  said  that  our  high  schools  an.d  colleges  wore  turning 
out  graduates  so  untrained  that  th'^y  were  ready  to  follow  the 
first  drmagogue  who  sought  to  beguile  them.  Dr.  Adler  charac- 
terized this  as  a  genuine  danrrer  to  democracy  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  program  to  stamp  out  false  liberalism.  He  said 
this  should  be  done  by  Instilling  a  clear  concept  of  the  meaning 
of  liberalism 

While  I  have  little  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  Is  being  taught 
today  in  our  .schools  and  colleges,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Adler  that  the 
word  '"liberalism"  is  bring  used  in  a  perverted  sense,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  clear  understanding  as  to  what  It  really  means. 

In  former  times  when  kings  ruled  by  "divine  right"  and  were 
possessed  of  absolute  power,  it  was  the  function  of  liberalism  to 
curb  or  hold  In  check  the  power  of  the  king  or  monarch.  Those 
who  were  Instrumental  In  diminishing  the  "powers  of  the  sovereign 
and  giving  them  to  society  or  to  the  subject  were  liberals  and 
deserved  to  be  so  called. 

Tlie  word  "liberalism"  has  many  shades  of  meaning,  and  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  satisfactorily  define  it  in  a  single  sentence.  It 
seems  to  me  that  liberalism  connotes  at  least  a  certain  degree  of 
toleration.  No  bigot  nor  narrow-minded  witch  burner,  figuratively 
speaking,  has  a  right  to  masquerade  under  the  cloak  of  liberalism. 

TRUZ   MEANIN'C   of   LIBERALISM 

True  liberalism  has  always  believed  In  giving  the  greatest  pos- 
sible measure  of  freedom  to  the  Individual  that  Is  consistent  with 
maintaining  the  rights  of  others.  John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of  Eng- 
land's foremost  Liberals  during  the  last  century,  has  this  to  say 
on  the  subject  in  his  celebrated  essay  on  Liberty,  which  Is  one  of 
the  classics  of  our  language : 

"The*only  freedom  which  deserves  the  name  Is  that  of  pursuing 
our  own  good  In  our  own  way,  so  long  as  we  do  not  attempt  to  de- 
prive others  of  theirs  or  Impede  their  efforts  to  obtain  It.  Each 
Is  the  proper  guardian  of  his  own  health,  whether  bodily  or  mental 
or  spiritual.  Mankind  are  greatly  gainers  by  suffering  each  other 
to  live  as  seems  good  to  themselves  rather  than  by  compelling  each 
to  live  as  seems  good  to  the  rest." 

I  think  that  Americanism  and  liberalism  mean  substantially  the 
same  thing  The  fundamental  creed  of  Americanism  Is  contained 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  penned  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  liberals  of  any  age.  According  to  the 
Jeffcrsonlan  concept,  the  true  function  of  government  Is  to  re- 
strain men  from  Injuring  one  another  and  to  leave  them  otherwise 
free  to  follow  their  own  pursuits.  If  this  philosophy  may  seem 
too  simple  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  complicated  modern  civiliza- 
tion, a  little  honest  thought  will  convince  any  fair-minded  person 
that  It  could  be  applied  to  conditions  as  they  eilst  today. 

Those  who  favor  the  many  dubious  experiments  in  state  socialism 
that  are  being  fastened  upon  the  American  people  today  are  not 
real  Lltjerals.  They  deser\'e  to  be  classified  as  Tories  or  Reaction- 
aries. They  would  hand  the  people  over,  bucked,  gagged,  and 
bound,  and  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government.  I  repeat 
that  this  iB  not  Uberalism. 


tIBERALISM    or  THE   CONSTlTUTlOW 


The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
liberals.  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution  still 
contains  the  best  brand  of  liberalism  to  be  found  on  the  planet. 
The  Constitution  protects  human  rights  and  property  rights  and  It 
stands  for  equal  and  exact  Justice  for  every  citizen.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  will  of  the  people  Is  sovereign,  and  those  who  have 
been  elected  or  appointed  to  any  public  office,  however  exalted,  are 
the  servants  of  the  people  and  not  their  masters. 

Among  the  cardinal  features  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  contained  In 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  are  the  guaranties 
respecting  free  speech,  free  press,  the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences,  the  right  of  public  assembly, 
and  the  right  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  pai>ers, 
and  effects  against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure  is  also  set  forth, 
as  is  the  right  of  public  trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury.  Excessive  bail  or 
fines  and  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  are  forbidden  In  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

All  this  Is  liberalism  of  the  best  kind.  It  has  been  subjected  to 
the  test  of  experience  and  It  has  worked  for  150  years. 

With  democracy  on  the  back  track  in  many  lands  there  Is  Justi- 
fication for  saying  that  under  prevailing  conditions  the  Constitution 
Is  all  that  stands  between  us  and  the  lulfiUment  of  that  dreary  doc- 
trine of  tyranny  and  dictatorship  that  man  is  the  creature  of  the 
state. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  since  the  advent  of  the  machine  age 
the  problems  with  which  .society  Is  confronted  have  grown  more 
complex,  and  the  task  of  safeguarding  democracy  presents  many 
puzzling  problems.  However,  none  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
we  are  faced  Is  Insuperable.  We  can  still  have  democracy  If  we 
want  It  and  are  willing  to  fight  for  It.  ^ 

In  the  minds  cf  many,  the  test  of  liberalism  iconslsts  In  putting 
the  man  above  the  dollar.  In  other  words,  in  placing  human 
values  above  property  values.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Is 
sound.  The  farmer  Is  greater  than  the  farm,  and  so  Is  the  farmer's 
wife;  the  miner  Is  greater  than  the  mine;  the  builder  is  greater 
than  the  building.  However,  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of 
the  most  sacred  of  all  human  rights  Is  that  of  being  secure  In  the 
possession  of  property  that  has  been  honestly  earned  or  acquired. 

No  man  who  covets  absolute  power  and  wants  to  lord  It  over  his 
fellows;  no  man  who  is  Imbued  by  the  spirit  of  bureaucracy,  can  be 
considered  as  a  true  liberal.  Bureaucracy  and  liberalism  are  as 
far  apart  as  the  p>oIes. 

LINCOLN'S   USE   OF  POWER 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  liberals.  It  has 
well  been  observed  that  nothing  discloses  character  like  the  use  of 
power.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  the  principles  of  a  man  really 
are,  give  him  power.  This  Is  the  supreme  test.  It  Is  to  the  glory 
of  Lincoln's  memory  that,  having  almost  absolute  power,  which  was 
conferred  upon  him  during  the  exigencies  of  war,  he  never  abiised 
It,  except  on  the  side  of  mercy.  As  one  who  knew  him  well  has 
beautifully  expressed  it:  "He  loved  to  see  the  pearls  of  Joy  on  the 
cheeks  of  a  wife  whose  husband  he  had  rescued  from  death." 

The  writer  of  a  recent  magazine  article  well  says  that  the  his- 
toric aim  of  liberalism  has  been  to  resist  and  cut  down  the  coercive 
power  of  the  State  over  the  Individual.  But  he  declares  that  Itt 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  liberalism  turned  tall,  abandoned  Its 
philosophy,  and  went  over,  bag  and  baggage,  to  what  he  calls 
statlsm,  which  has  for  Its  aim  the  maintenance  and  mcrease  of 
coercive  State  power  over  the  citizen. 

This  tendency  has  grown  particularly  strong  during  recent  years. 
Many  things  are  being  done  In  the  name  of  liberalism  and  pro- 
gresslvism  in  the  United  States  today  that  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  for  a  single  moment  by  the  true  liberals  who  founded 
this  Republic. 

What  currently  passes  for  liberalism  is  all  too  often  simply  a 
combination  of  wishful  thinking  and  unsound  economics.  No 
policy  can  be  considered  as  truly  liberal  unless  It  meets  the  test  of 
soundness  and  workability. 

PEOPLE  ENSLAVED   BT  DEBT 

According  to  the  conception  of  certain  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion, liberalism  consists  in  making  huge  appropriations  of  public 
funds  and  distributing  the  money  with  a  prodigal  hand  In  every 
direction.  It  docs  not  matter  to  people  of  this  type  that  the  money 
which  Is  being  spent  has  been  borrowed  and  that  It  must  be 
repaid  with  Interest  by  this  and  succeeding  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. That  kind  of  liberalism  leads  to  one  of  the  most  hopeless 
forms  of  slavery,  the  slavery  that  goes  with  debt. 

We  have  already  traveled  that  road  entirely  too  far.  The  total 
public  debt  today — National,  State,  and  local — Is  approximately 
$65,000,000,000.  The  interest  alone  on  our  colossfd  national  debt  of 
more  than  $40,000,000,000  amounts  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  About  20  cents  out  of  every  dollar  collected  in  taxes  by  the 
Federal  Government  goes  for  the  payment  of  interest. 

Every  true  liberal  should  be' willing  that  those  who  succeed  us  on 
the  stage  of  life  should  have  as  fair  a  chance  as  we  have  ha4  to 
live  happily  and  to  enjoy  the  liberties  that  were  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  hardy  spirits  who  carved  this  Nation  out  oif  the  wilderness 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  Its  freedom  and  greatness. 

Speaking  of  our  form  of  government  and  the  liberalism  which 
characterizes  it.  Justice  Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  ablest  men  who 
ever  graced  the  bench  of  ttie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
said: 
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"The  structure  has  been  erected  by  architects  of  consummate  skill 
and  fidelity:  its  foundations  are  solid;  its  compartments  are  beauti- 
ful, as  well  as  useful;  Its  arrungements  are  full  of  wisdom  and  order; 
and  its  defenses  are  impregnable  from  without.  It  has  been  reared 
for  immortality.  If  the  work  of  man  may  Justly  aspire  to  such  a 
Utle. 

"It  may.  nevertheless,  perish  in  an  hotir  by  the  folly  or  corruption 
or  neglif^ence  of  its  only  keepers — the  people.  Republics  are  created 
by  the  virtue,  public  spirit,  and  intelligence  of  the  citizens.  They 
fall  when  the  wise  atg  banished  from  the  public  councils  becau.ie 
they  dare  to  bo  honest,  and  the  profli^'ate  are  rewarded  because  they 
flatter  the  people  in  order  to  betray  them." 


Profits  of  Leading  Corporations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  25  (legislative  day  bf  Friday,  May  19),  1939 


EXCERPTS    FROM    THE    BULI ETIN    OF    TliE    NATIONAL    CITY 

BANK 


Mr.  BAIT  .FY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  REcoRa  certain  tables 
from  the  bulletin  of  the  National  City  Bank  relative  to  the 
profits  of  leading  corporal  icns  for  the  years  1935,  193S,  1937, 
and  1938.  and  the  first  quarter  of  1D39. 

Tl^ere  beinet  no  objection,  the  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Table  2. — All  active  corporations  in  the  United  States 
I  In  milliDas  of  ilonars] 
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Table  3. — All  manufacturing  corporations  in  the  Untied  States 

|In  millions  of  (iolbirs] 
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'  Prt'liminary.  For  explanation  of  alpluibttical  references  and  sijfniflcanct!  of  this 
table,  see  gvneraJ  note  oil  this  itige. 

GENERAL  NOTE  ON  TABLES   2   AND  3 

In  1936  a  nmnber  of  changes  were  made  In  the  methods  of  com- 
piling the  statlttics  of  income.  Under  the  Revenue  Act  <;f  1936, 
intercorporate  dividends  were  for  the  first  time  made  subject  to  tax, 
and  In  the  official  statistics  were  Included  In  the  statutory  net 
Income.  This  means  that  the  net  Income,  after  taxes,  of  one  cor- 
poration, when  passed  en  to  another  corporaiion  In  the  form  of  a 
dividend,  is  again  subjpct  to  tax  and  is  again  counted  as  net  income 
in  the  official  statistics.  The  result  is  u  duplication,  and  in  many 
cases  a  multiplication,  of  the  taxes  paid  and  the  reported  corporate 
income. 

Many  corporations  operate  certain  departments  of  their  business 
through  separately  incorporated  subsidiaries  or  hold  stock  in  other 
ccrporatlcns  as  an  investment.  Although  dividends  represent  real 
income  to  the  individual  corporation  receiving  tl:iem,  they  do  not, 
for  the  corporate  system  as  a  whole,  represent  real  income,  but 
merely  bookkeeping  transfers  within  the  system. 

Since  193  i  corporations  have  not  been  permitted  to  file  ccnsoh- 
dated  returns  in  which  intercorporate  transactions  are  elinanated, 
as  is  the  u^ual  practice  in  preparing  reports  for  shareholders  and' 
for  publicacion,  but  are  required  to  file  separate  returns  for  tho 
parent  company  and  each  subsidiary.  This  change  also  causes 
duplication  in  the  statistics. 

In  the  ner -worth  figures,  made  up  of  outstanding  preferred  and 
common  stock,  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  minus  deficits,  there 
is  also  duplication  to  the  extent  that  the  stock  is  held  by  other 
corporat;on3  instead  of  being  outstanding  in  the  hand:^  of  the 
public.  A  minor  offset  to  this  duplication  is  the  shortage  of  balance 
fciieets,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  corporations  do  not  subinlt  baance 
sheets  with  their  income  returns  from  which  the  net -worth  ugvires 
can  be  tabulated. 

Thrre  is  a  tendency  for  the  amount  of  this  duplication  of  rerorted 
net  income  and  net  worth  to  diminish,  because  of  the  action  by. 
many  large  corporations  In  dissolving  their  subsidiaries  and  irans- 
fering  the  business  to  the  parent  co:rpany,  in  order  to  avod  dupli- 
cate taxation  and  to  efTect  other  economies. 

In  the  stimmaries  here  given,  the  percentage  of  net  to  Eross  In- 
come (excluding  intercorporate  dividends)  Indicates  the  ma-gin  of 
profits  from  sales  and  other  operations,  while  the  pereen •  at^.->  of  net 
proflt  (including  Intercorporate  dividends)  to  net  worth  Indicates 
the  rate  of  return  upon  total  shareholders'  capital. 


Net  pronta  of  leading  corporations  for  the  pears  19:^5  ond  1936  are  ihojvn  after  depreciation,  interest.  taxe!>  and  other  charars  and 
reserves,  tut  before  dvidends  (net  worth  includes  book  value  of  outstanding  preferred  and  common  stock  and  surv'us  account 
at  beginning  of  each  year)  i*  ou.  ^.uo  uccuujij, 
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Aiuusemcau 

A         -...""""iniii! 

A..  -Ties 

Avui.ii.n , 

Balrpry •. 

Buil'line  materials 

Cliemi'-.l« 

c-;  ^.._ 

r                  :>- and  heveruges.. 
("  li 

r 

<'  '■■ 

I»;<.r> 

l»rii;r-  :  ;.-iir» ... 

KknirU'iU  fquipment ....... 

Vertihz'^ 

F  ilaa<-otis. 

ir  ■■         , 

^i  -e  

1!  supplies. 

lc»  «..  .  I  ,.  .  _.. 

•  Deficit. 


10 
1» 
30 
21 
54 
22 
19 
EH 
29 
24 

2r 

13 
25 
(4 
13 
21 
*! 
6 
46 
38 
M 
59 
16 


$32.  49ft.  COO 

17,  ii:.'AV 

fi.  <lhi\r.O 

19S.  .'".93,  ( u) 

41.419.(^00 

fi.7Si,t.i<) 

1«.  «4.i,(40 

23.  (ioO.  IXX) 

14 1,  l2S(0(t 

>  l.243.0<0 

1  93S.'^ 
46.027,0)0 
'  6. 2S2, 0(10 
17,'«rt,lJ00 
3«.  70t,  Olio 
57,  r.l.i.  uiKi 

3.C.39, '^lO 
7U022,oi») 

9.  ,W5,0(<l 

ll.44«.noo 

40.716.000 
3. 157,  UUO 


1038 


$.M,  181,000 
3«,  039. 1.00 

10, 3;i-t. '  00- 

317,  4S2.('<»0 
54.026,l,<:0 

ii,9yii,(>(,o 

24,  .'>74.o<0 

4«.  247,  (4iO 

192.4:w.(1<) 

3.031,(t(0 
4i;,tu3.'u(0 

2.  737,  tm 
47,  137,  '•00 
i\2U.rAi) 
T..  (H3.  TOO 
42,2"4.olK) 
9^1.  II.'i.UjO 

1.  lOl.UtJ 
8.V  331,011) 

19.  .ws.  ono 

27.  7lH.  OliO 

5«.  .M2.0<lO 

4.M2,0U0 


Percent 
ctiauge 


Net  worth,  Jan.  1 


1935 


-H56.7 

$426,011,000 

+  110..''> 

3.19. 81X1,  (XX) 

-M>*.  1 

120,  (.97,  ICO 

-(-.'.9.  9 

1,267. 076,  WjO 

+21.5 

311.(i2%Ol,0 

+7C.8 

113,8tl^,(lC0 

-t-47.6 

30fi,  5,S2, 000 

+103.  U 

6<W.7ll,no«) 

+33.5 

1,22.V9S»1,(00 

+ 

6<*4,  147,000 

+19.1 

l(W,'il»,(-(0 

+ 

83, 342.  lAJO 

+2,4 

411.  f  91,  (TO 

+ 

296.  832,  000 

+««.3 

306.  4H.V0I» 

+15. 0 

237.  871.  OU) 

+56.3 

li.h.iX'i.Ktn 

-(».6 

W.iHl.OOO 

+20.  1 

70-J.  'f\,  OC.) 

+  103  8 

161,  971,  (no 

+  142.0 

809, 937.  WW 

+38.8 

42\  72',*,  iKtO 

+4i.ft 

108,800,000 

1936 


$442, 
372. 

63.0,  r(X) 

72".  0(>n 

1,1 

3.. 
1. 

3 
f 

1.2' 
4    - 
J. 

7«, 
41". 

4p.' 

I"! 

1  t4l 

OCO 

2».',  o.,.j  iKHj 
TSi.'C'.OUJ 

S1,777,U)0 
708,610.000 
167,241,000 
S14,  .M«0.  rtlO 
436.  723. 000 

i*7,2W3,U0U 


PerrentI 
change.^ 


Percent  return 


sJt 


-?5 


•11 


« 


f 


Vet  profits  of  leading  corporations  for  the  years  1937  and  1938  are  shown  after  depreciation,  interest,  taxes,  and  other  charges  and 
reserves  but  before  dividends  (riet  worth  includes  book  value  of  outstaruiing  preferred  arui  common  stock  and  surplus  account 
at  beginning  of  each  year) — Continued 


Num- 
ber 

Net  profits,  years 

1 

Percent 
change 

Net  worth,  Jan.  1 

Percent 
cbangd 

Percent 

return 

Industry 

1935 

1938 

1935 

1936 

1039 

1938 

Iron  and  .steel . 

58 
8 
46 
78 
19 

14 
44 

35 

6 

26 

16 
32 
20 
10 
47 
57 
10 
28 
26 
11 
22 
10 
20 
30 
44 
26 
29 
^   8 
87 
46 

54, 001, 000 
2,317,000 
21,583.000 
21.777,000 
27,313,000 

16.329.000 
90.  237,  OOO 

10. 5fiii5no 

38,  44«.  000 
5,086,000 

«27,292,000 

'88.591.000 

2.\671.000 

9.  76.S.  000 

3,152,1)00 

82,  i.^aoro 

6,  694, 000 

17,91,5,0<X) 

'3,284,000 

772, 000 

17. 156, 0(0 

1, 682,  OOO 
14,821,000 
10, 079,  IXX) 
21,  2f>.S,  000 
14  619,000 
87,  722, 000 

4.902,000 
65,798,000 

9,  596, 000 

161.21Z000 

2. 4y.'>.  ax) 

26.  67-2.  (XXI 
47.913.000 
30,923,000 

16,964.000 
104. 964, 000 

22,  430. 0(X) 
try,  830, 000 

9. 162, 000 

'41,332,000 

^las-uooo 

34.  442,  (XX) 
1 2.  60S.  000 

23,  56.\  COO 
134,821,(00 

6,  4,^3. 000 
20,  839, 000 
26,617,000 

2,  799,  000 
42, 083,  OCO 

4,  7.S9.  'XX) 
l.S,  .364,  000 
14,324,000 
31,54,MXX) 
19,141.000 
98,  UVJ.  000 

4.661.000 
9.3, 886,"000 
14.888.000 

+  198.4 
+7,7 

+23.5 
+  120.0 

+  13.2 

+3.9 

+  16.3 

+  112.4 

+45.2 

+8a  1 

+  51.4 

+26.8 

+34.2 

+29.1 

+647.6 

+64.1 

-3.6 

+  16.3 

+ 

+262.5 

'    +145.2 

+  182.9 

+3.6 

+42.1 

+48.2 

+51.6 

+  12  3 

-4.9 

+42.7 

+55.1 

3, 714.  .369  000 

,W,  391.0(K) 

127.228.000 

417.011.000 

565,325.000 

188.  179.000 
600.781.000 
280. «70, 000 
336.  1.17,  (KX) 
112  166.000 

988.334.000 
898.  279.  (XX) 
218,  .SX),  000 
11 1.4.34.01X1 
598,  422.1  •00 
1,61(1,  7.'i4,(X0 

71..S77.000 
1.'>4,364,(X» 
742.  616,  («0 

,^8,,«96,(KX) 
418,708,000 
108, 93.3,  (X!0 
170,  084,  (XX) 

162,  a)«,  (x:o 

441,44H,  0(« 
15X,  y.W,(XX) 
830,  216,  0(X) 
93,686,000 
651.  9.^8.  000 
235,580,000 

3,433,814.000 

M.  872.  OiX) 

139..393.0(X> 

4:0.  .194.  OCO 

560,386,000 

189.162000 
632  362000 
286,  210. 000 
366.  218, 0(X) 
113.996.000 

994.  .112000 
9.Vi.  953, 000 
21 1.392  (XX) 
109. 903.  000 
595.822,000 
1, 592.  :«)5,  OOO 

70.323,000 
156.943,(00 
71.1,  .1.^1, 000 

57,  166, 000 
428,425,000 
110,712  000 
169,60^000 
164,847,000 
448, 687. 000 
162  246.000 
767.  245, 000 

97,126,000 
687,  520. 000 
233,778,000 

-7.5 
-5.9 
+9.5 
-1.5 
-.9 

+.4 
+5.3 
+  1.9 
4  9.0 
+  1.6 

•f.6 
+6.4 
-3.2 
-1.4 

-.3 
-1.1 
-1.8 
+1.7 
-3.6 
-2.5 
+2  3 
+  1.6, 

+  1.4 
+  1.6 
+21 
-7.6 
+3.7 
+5.5 
-.8 

1.5 
3.9 
17,0 
5  2 
4.8 

8.7 
15.0 

3.8 
11.4 

4.5 

28 
9.0 

11.8 

8.8 

.5 

5.1 

9.4 

11.6 

"""i.'3" 
4.1 
1.5 

«.7 
6.2 
4.8 
7.9 

10.6 
5.2 

10.1 
4.1 

4.7 

Leather  tannine  • 

Liquors .    .    ..... 

Ma<hlnery 

Meat  packing 

Mcrclian'list-: 

("hain.s,  food   

4.4 

19.1 

1L7 

5.4 

0  0 

Chains,  other — 

Department  stores  

16.8 
7.8 

Mail  order » ... 

Wholesale,  etc 

Mininp: 

Copper _ 

Other  nonferrous . 

Offlce  equipment 

Paint  anil  varnish 

15  2 
8.0 

4.2 

11.8 
16.3 
ll.fi 

Paiier  and  products 

Petroleum 

Petroleum,  pipe-line 

PriiUinj!  and  publishing 

RailwHy  equipment. . . 

4.0 
8.5 
9.2 
13.3 
3.7 

Restaurant  chains . . 

4.9 

Kublier  tires,  etc 

0.8 

Shipping               -^--. .    ■■   ■ 

4.3 

8hoes _ _ 

Silk  and  niyon 

0.1 

8.7 

7.0 

Textile  products,  miscellaneous .^ 

Tohmtx) 

Woolen  g(xxls . 

11.8 

12  8 

4.8 

MLscvllaneous  manufacturing ..'. 

ML'«"»'llat'eoHS!"^r'''ic**       

13.7 
6.4 

Total  manufacturing  and  trading 

1.600 
144 
94 
28 
24 
61 

•    62 
66 
28 
35 

1. 605,  720. 000 

•  1.3710(X) 

,    284.471.000 

157.  295.  OCX) 

13,940.000 

149,248.000 

193,021.000 

45.  576, 000 

41.527.000 

1,753,000 

2,445,812,000 

169.901.000 

313.807.000 

210.3fil.(XX) 

'  1, 88.S,  000 

164,  180,  000 

197,  864,  000 

76,126,000 

54,  257, 000 

2,232,000 

+52.3 

+ 

+  10.2 

+33.7 

+  10.0 

+2  5 
+67.0 
+30.6 
+27.3 

24,  426,'!S08. 000 

11,987.  M8,  000 

.M  87,  780,000 

3.  276,  >Of,.  (XX) 

487,  529, 000 

l,98.S,6a\000 

698,  867,  000 

949,  lOVOOO 

249,  SfV,.  .^ 

141,712  000 

24,  270.  254. 000 

11,773,921.000 

5.189.276,000 

3,  204.  737.  OOO 

482,  068. 000 
2009.379,000 

7.13,773,000 
1,030,727.000 

297,  214, 000 

131,979,000 

-.6 
-1.8 
+ 
-22 
-1.1 
+1.2 
+25,9 
+8.6 

+re.i 

-6.9 

6.6 

""".V."5 
4.8 

10. 1 

Class  I  raiIroa<l3       

1.4 

Kleetrieity,  gas.  etc.*.   

6.0 

Telephone  fod  telegraph              .....  '. 

6.6 

Street  railways          . , 

Banks  and  trust  companies .. 

7.5 
32.2 

4.8 
16.6 

1.2 

8.3 

In.suranoe  eoni[)anies  * . 

Investment  trusts  •    .  

26.3 
7  4 

8'»Ies  finance  c""ip<inie"  ...                                      

18  3 

£eal  estate _ _ 

1.7 

Grand  total.. 

2,140 

2, 473,  297, 000 

3,  (32,  652, 000 

+46.9 

49,291,125,000 

49,143,328,000 

-.3 

5.0 

7.4 

'  Deficit, 

>  Sample  not  representative  cf  all  branches  of  the  industry  because  of  the  limited 
numN-r  of  pul>lishe<l  reports  available. 

•  Before  certain  charges. 

*  Figures  refer  to  shareholders  only.     Becau.se  of  the  large  proportion  of  bonded 
indebtedness,  actual  return  on  the  property  investment,  is  less  than  the  above. 


•  Fire  and  ca.snalty.  Figures  represent  shareholders'  combined  fains  or  losses  on 
underwriting  and  investments. 

•  Net  income  shown  as  reported,  not  inclndhie  such  profits  or  losses  on  Investments 
sold  as  were  carried  directly  to  suqilus  or  reserves,  or  changes  in  the  market  value  of 
portfolios. 


Net  profits  of  leading  corporaiions  for  the  years  1937  and  1938  are  shown  after  depreciation,  interest,  taxes,  and  other  charges  and 
reserves  but  before  dividends  (net  vjorth  includes  book  value  of  outstanding  preferred  and  common  stock  and  surplus  account  at 
beginning  of  each  year) 


r 

Industrial  groups 

Num- 
ber 

Net  profits,  years 

Per- 
cent 
change 

Net  worth,  Jan.  1 

Percent  return 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1038 

Baking _ 

I>airy  products 

21 

18 
22 
41 
67 

$23,871,000 
22,4:10.000 
18.S1».000 
27,413.000 
90.900,000 

$27,092,000 

24,278,000 

5,853,000 

1, 894. 000 

91,627,000 

+  13.5 
+8.2 

-93.1 
+0.8 

$31 3.  ,196, 000 

288,014,000 

.      684.221.000 

417.S62000 

929, 650, 000 

$308, 955, 000 
2h7,  567, 000 
572  965. 000 
424.  4X9. 000 
931,372  000 

7.6 
7.8 
3.2 
6.6 
0.8 

8.8 
8.4 

Meat  packing 

Sugar - - 

Miscellaneous  food  products 

.4 

0.8 

Total  food  products '. 

160 

183.  4.33. 000 

139,038,000 

-24.2 

2  533, 333, 000 

2  525,  .3^,  000 

7.2 

6.5 

Soft  drinks _ _ 

Brewing 

Distilling               

13 
34 
16 

$29,  309. 000 
10,  y08.  000 
15,710,000 

$30, 480. 000 
12, 307,  OCO 
11,977,00(^ 

+4.0 
+  12  8 
-23.8 

ra,  073, 000 
76,  C4.3,  OOt) 
02, 059, 000 

$83,391,000 

82  439. 000 

101,630,000 

38.5 
14.2 
17.0 

36.6 
14.9 
11.8 

Total  beverages 

63 

55, 927, 000 

54,7(i4,000 

-2  1 

244.775.000 

267,  460,  COO 

22.8 

20.5 

Tobacco  products 

Cotton  goods 

Silk  and  rayon : - 

Woolen  goo<ls .. 

24 
45 
13 
9 
24 
38 

129 

95,  5T2, 000 
14. 170, 000 
12.  42S.  000 
■906,000 
4.415,000 
22  897, 000 

91,723,000 
■6.305,000 

6.23.3.000 
■6.208.000 

3.033.000 
■352  000 

-4.0 
-57.0 
-31.3 

736,  879, 000 
302,  1.10,  ceo 
111.798.000 
96,018,000 
62  716.  OCO 
260,007,000 

736,197,000 
281,77,1,000 
116.123.000 
92  934. 000 
61.  7^0,  000 
257,321.000 

12  0 

4.7 

11.1 

12  4 
4.8 

Knitted  goods „ 

Miscellaneous  textile  products 

7.0 
8.8 

4.0 

Total  textile  products 

53,010.000 

■4,600.000 

- 

832.689.000 

809. 033.  OCO 

6.4 

Clothing  and  apparel 

l/cathrr  tanning ......... 

Shoes,  etc 

27 

8 

20 

6,H<W.000 

1, 8.33. 000 

12069.000 

2866.000 

"4. 754,  OCO 

7,317,000 

-59.fi 

10t.26J.0f0 

53,  247. 000 

183.  324.  MIO 

111,797.000 

50, 1 10.  OCO 

1H2  230.000 

6.4 
3.4 
7.1 

2« 
4.6 

Total  leather  product* 

28 

14.802.000 

2.663.000 

-82.7 

236.671,000 

232,349,000 

S.3 

1.1 

'  Defldt. 
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.     ^.                    *.         4^  *!.»  „*/,«  ro77  n-nA   r93a  are  ahotcn  aftei^  devreciaticm.  tntereft.  taxes,  and  other  charges  and 
"''  refi^^es^utt^^^T^^l'  lZt'':JtTlni:lSL^^LiK'lSue  'JtTtstUng  pre/erred  ana  c<^mon  .toe.  an,  surplus  account 
at  beginning  of  each  year) — Continued 


Industrial  groups 


Rubber  products 

Wood  products 

Pau-r  products --- 

Printine  and  publishing 

rheniituls-lndusiriul,  etc... 

ilnup*  - 

Fertilizer., 

Puict  and  vmrnth.. 


^— 


Total  chemical  products. 

v.       Petroleuni  nrtKlurts 

"N  '  Stene.  clay.T^  fUsB — 

Iron  and  slow         

Aftrifultural  inrpk-ments 

Buililiii(?e<iuipii.cnt  

El*<-irical  equipment 

Ilarilware  and  lt*uls .. — 

Hou,-ichold  equipment 

Machinery 

Office  e(|uipn:Pnt 

Kajlway  e(|uip:iient 

AircT.iftpnd  part* 

^liscelloneous  metal  producta^ 

Total  metal  products... 


Ntrm- 
b«r 


29 
3« 
K 
33 
44 

■a 

8 
13 


Net  profits,  years 


1937 


^^» 


.^... 


Motor  \-ehicles  (ODtnplete). 
Motor  vehicle  pijrts 


Total  motor  veliicleo 

MtsrcUaneous  manufacturing 

Total  manufacturing 

Coal  mining 

Metil  rninint- 

t)il  rtnd  pi6 

Miscellaneous  mlnlnx.  quarrying 


00 

47 
59 
60 
13 
41 
61 
63 
43 
111 
20 
28 
2ft 
53 


30. 104. 000 
16. 60i  000 
43. 7:W,  000 
14. 99<.l.  000 
2i:i.  w^. '**> 
6i  3.">7.  OOO 
\  Wfi.  Oi« 
17, 752, 000 


508 


2».  657. 000 

47l,2yu.UU) 
70,  4.W.  OOO 

22n.  7'M.  (100 
67.  1, '.3. 000 
37. 679. 000 

144,380,000 
4K  326. 000 
22. 93.S.  000 
78.004.000 
44, 2i.\  (XK) 
53,796.000 
7,778,000 
54.359,000 


1988 


24,641.000 
3.  127.000 

18, 3H»\.  000 

8,2.t0,0«i0 

122.  S71.  (100 

62.7(H.O(» 
2,  7>-'.  000 
7, 3:.y.  000 


785, 457. 000 


29 
52 


81 
22 


1,410 


Total  mining  and  quarrying. 


ria.«s  1  railroads 

Trwtion  and  bus 

Phipping  

Mikot;Uan«Mis  tran^portattoa '. 


25 
45 
46 
11 


i: 


254, 672, 000 
47, 179, 000 


301,851.000 
31.629,000 


Z  481, 385, 000 


«  1, 244. 000 

«  182, 286,000 

>  20.  522,  (100 

*  12, 048, 000 


>  216, 100. 000 


18.%  419. 000 

250,888,000 
36,6.'1.1K)0 
I  7.  37)  000 
36,<217,0I» 

1,591.W10 
55.  082.  IKIO 
13.  56.1.  000 

8,  277.  (X)0 
29.  472.  OIX) 
23.  W2.  IKO 
I  5,  797, 000 
18. 169,  0(10 
24.074.000 


Per- 
cent 
chanse 


-18.1 
»81.1 
-58.1 
-44.7 
-42.6 
-15.5 
-53.2 
-!S8.5 


197,771.000 


-38.1 

-46.8 
-52.1 

-46.1 

-95.8 
-61.8 
-71.9 
-63.9 

-62.2 

-4a.  7 


-54.1 


Net  worth,  Jan.  1 


1037 


471.828.000 
147.6W,«)f»0 
585. 9ff<.  000 
IK?,  (>S«,  (HW 
1.4.Vl,01M.(«10 
339.  016.  IKK  I 
7^.X.'S1.000 
210. 329. 000 


2,084,214,000 


1938 


4S0.  9S.\  000 
16.1.  7.VJ.  000 
6n.446.0l»0 
ISO.  05N.  (XK) 
1,  N.\  H4?.  IXIO 
35*l,0K9.(O0 
80.744.(100 
213.3«lft,lK10 


2,199.980,000 


-74.8 


101,051,000 
2,951.000 


104,90-2,000 
22,207.000 


1.138,517,  COO 


n  5,  76M.  000 

'  96,  727,  000 

»  1.V3.V.'.  IKIO 

» 7, 673. 000 


>113,9M.000 


Total  transportation 


141 

28 

g 

36 


214 


98.  671.  000 

■9,015.000 

1.797.000 

3,4U6,0U0 


94. 949. 000 


Electricity,  pass,  etc* 

Telephone  and  teletn'aph 

Mi»celluneou.s  utilities  '... 


Total  public  utilities. 


Chain  stores: 

Koo<l — 

riepiirtment  stores 

Mftil  orler 

AVhoiesole  and  miscellaneous 


Tot:il  trade. 


'  122,912.000 

'  24.  646.  IIOO 

"  1,04I.(HIO 

2,765.000 


-80.0 
-93.7 


-65.2 
-29.8 


4, 69.% 
6.*i9, 

3.  29.1. 
511, 
373. 
951, 
293. 
156. 
538, 
219 
Trtl 
107 
507 


44.'n(K10 

lfi.v  nno 

270.000 
998.  OIX) 
741.000 
9TS.000 
075.000 
999.000 
542.000 
04Z000 
97C.  000 
978.  OIX) 
881.000 


7.  660.  489. 000 


4.972. 115.01  K) 
671,121,000 

3,  4r.l.4'*f,,  (XV) 
.•i46.  nV>.  000 
394.481.000 
961.326.  (X)0 
307.  7K8.  (XX) 
163.  4t;:?.  000 
571.067,000 
232,  .V)6.  000 
728. 076. 000 
117,470.000 
508,533,000 


Percent  return 


1087 


6.4 

11  2 

7  5 

8.2 

14.7 

18.4 

7.5 

8.4 


103S 


14.4 


1.375.457,000 
263,383.000 


1, 638,  S40. 000 
248, 146, 000 


-54.1 


-46.9 
-2'..  2 
-3&3 


-47  3 


-ao.o 


>  145, 834. 000 


90 
55 
12 


157 


18 
49 
3i 
A 
42 


34,5.  461.  OIX) 

209.334,000 

12, 057. 000 


666,852,000 


11,382,000 

101.  48(i.  (100 

10.  CT2,  (»« 

53.  us.ax) 
13.941.000 


145 


190,589,000 


Amiusements   

Rfiit.iiirant  an'l  hotel 

Other  bu!»iness  services 

Construction ' 


Total  service  and  coiistruction. 


Comtnercial  banks 

la«ur!ii.c»'  e<imi>anie5  ' 

Investment  conip:inies  • 

Pale.<  tiiiantv  iiiniwnies 

Keal  estate  cuui;.iunies 


Total  finance. 


Orand  total. 


20 
21 

an 

19 


M 


73 
74 
70 
31 
30 


206 


2,435 


34,?»4.1,01X) 
l.(M0.(XX) 
6,0.V.(I00 
2.107.tXX) 


322.  997,  0(X) 

171,87(5,000 

10.618.000 


505, 491. 000 


23, 067. 320. 000 


412.341.0^ 

1^771  o.vt  mt) 


,407.809.000 


7.982,231,000 


1, 397, 694. 000 
275,843,000 


1, 673.  5.T7. 000 
258,113,000 


10.0 
11.6 
6  0 
13.1 
10.1 
1.V2 
16.5 
14.6 
14.5 

ao.  2 

7.6 
7.2 

ia7 


10.3 


18.5 
17.9 


18.4 
12.7 


23, 876, 372, 000 


411,612.000 

1,748.451,000 

234.  745,  n(X) 

89.817.000 


2.484,625,000 


13,617.8.'n.0rx) 

564. 4;n.<m() 

82. 0.TT,  OCX) 
150,719,000 


13,  218.  .547. 000 

656.  218.  mx) 

79.  S.S9,  000 

IM,  012, 000 


14.415,060.000 


-6.5 
-17.9 
-11.9 


-10.8 


13.  3.38.  OnO 

7'J. -tuV  000  j 

7.  (•.;«■..  (KK1  1 

44.  34ti.Uir,  I 

5,6'J8.UI0  1 


-1-17  2 
-21.7 
-•28.2 
-16.6 
-59.1 


la).  48.3. 000  I   -21.0 


44.148.000 


$187.  .M6. 000 

81.886.000 

05.  K.:.  000 

72, 352.  Of  X) 

>6A4 


436. 977. 000 


21.211.000 

ii,at7,nno 

3.  IClXX) 
3.382,000 


-39.3 


-47  7 
-K0.5 


2(i,  723, 000 


$176. 113.000 

7.').  U.'^S.  (KKI 

39.  47.\  UdO 

54,916.  OIX) 

1457 


345. 108, 000 


4, 031. 000, 000 


2, 134, 472, 000 


-30.4 


-«.l 

-8.3 
-58.8 
-24.1 


5. 304.  231. 000 

3,173,171.000 

77.05Z000 


8,555,364.000 


r.r,,  4  :r2. 000 
ai.3uvux) 

*244.3.V'',(«K) 
4.V>.  Mt7,lX)0 
202,lltJ.OUO 


14.088.666,000 


10.8 


.3 

10.3 

0.2 

13.5 


8.7 


.7 


22 


.7 


5,382,016,000 

3, 123,  776.  000 

78,582,000 


8,  584, 374, 000 


15(3, 4.- 1.000 
702.  'J34. 000 
242.  (137.  IKK) 
4.'.7.  ,',;t7.(«li) 
U)2,  2t.4,(X»J 


ft.5 

ft.6 

15.4 


0.6 


.5.8 

15.3 

4.4 

12.  2 
6.9 


1.741.a«.000        1.798.223.000 


371, 531.  OIX) 

82. 3:\  (XX) 
Kt.  ('.'.«.  I XX) 
77,44U,000 


61.%  001. 000 


$2,  2^'i  "*J"  ''«■) 
■II 

1 •-> 

4i>.S.  Ii4<l.  IKK) 
137.  485. 000 


-21.0 


5,100,100.000 


368,.\36,000 
80. 070,  OIX) 
8.%  429.  IKX) 
75.  i:iU.  000 

608,074.000 

$2,276,008,000 

wa.d^iT.mx) 

1.246,632.000 
433.  404,  OIX) 
13&.  045,  UOO 


10.0 


9.4 
13 

7  2 

2.7 


4,807,246,000 


7  2 

TT 

H.  7 

6.0 

17  0 


8.0 


5.1 
1.9 
3.0 
4.6- 
7  9 
15.1 
3.4 
3.4 


8.4 


5.0 
5.5 

6.0 
.4 
5.7 
4.4 
5.1 
5.2 

ia3 


15.5 
4.9 


2.S 


7  3 
l.l 


6.3 

8.6 


4.8 


5.5 
6.5 
&5 


4.0 


1.8 


0.0 

5.5 

115 


5.0 


6.9 
11.3 
3.2 
9.7 
2.8 


8.4 


5.8 


S.7 
4.S 


4.4 

7^7 

9  3 

3.2 

117 


-47  0 


55, 0U7, 751, 000 


56,288,480.000 


7.2 


3.8 


I  Deficit. 

»  Befrre  certain  charpes. 

•  Includes  air  iraiisiv>rt.  stockyards,  docks,  warchousinc.  etc. 

•  Figures  refer  to  .-iliareluddexs  only.     Because  of  the  lantc  proportion  of  bonded 
Indehte-lness.  actual  return  on  the  property  investment  is  leas  than  the  above. 

•  Includes  pipe  lines,  radio  broadcasting.  ^ 


•  Includes  shipbuilding. 

'  Firi"  and  ca.-iualty.  Fipirts  represent  underwriting  gain,  and  net  Interest,  divi- 
dends and  rents  eame<l. 

'  Net  income  shown  ai?  reported,  not  indudinp  such  profits  or  los-ses  on  investments 
sold  as  were  tarried  directly  to  surplus  or  rctcrvc,  nor  changes  in  market  value  oi 
portfolios. 
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Net  profits  of  leading  corporations  for  the  first  qvarter  are  shoicn  after  depreciation,  interest,  taxes,  and  other  charges  and  reserves, 
tut  be/ore  dividends  {net  uxvth  includes  book  value  of  outstanding  preferred  and  common  stock  and  surplus  account  at  beginning 
of  each  year) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

IT 


Industrial  grouiis 


Food,  bilking 

FimmI  pr(Mluct.s,  mis(«llaneous.. 

He\erut:eb - 

Textiles  :vnd  upiwrel 

Piijier  pr(MlMCls 

Cheiiiinil'-.  drugs,  etc 

pptroleiiin  priMhicls      

Stone,  day,  and  glass 

Iron  ami  steel; 

Vnlied  States  Steel 

Other 

Metal: 

HuildinR  equipment 

Klei-lric-ai  e<4Uipiiieiit 

Hardware,  etc .-- 

MachiniTV..  

Offiee  equipment. 

Hiiilway  e'luipmcnt 

Metal  products,  miscelliineous. 
Motor  vehicle: 

(ieneral  .Motors 

Other 

Motor-vehicle  parts 

MisitUaiioous  manufacturing. - 


\^I^l■ 


Total  manufacturing 

Mining: 

Metal 

Coal 

Miscellaneous 

Trade 

Service- 

Amiifements 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


4 

16 
7 

12 

11 

25 
7 

II 

1 

25 

6 
12 

8 
24 

7 

9 
20 

1 

7 
21 
28 


Net  profits,  1st  quarter 


1938 


$.3,916,000 

18.  4«8.(XK) 

1, 967,  OIX) 

«.^7s.noo 

1,841. ax) 

24.  5.11,  («X) 

10.  271.  OIX) 

5.'4.  OIX) 

» 1.  29-2, 000 
«  3, 357. 000 

109.000 
10,  570.  OOO 

913, 1 KX) 
2, 6fs3.  OIX) 
1,  '..'2ri.  (KXl 
1.04nOI)0 
3,  268,  OOO 

8,  234. 000 

»1,0'23,000 

«  1, 823. 0:)3 

93.3.000 


1939 


260 

8 
0 

7 
7 

0 
11 


305 


83,  129, 000 

«  5. 037. 000 

I  1.2.'>4,000 

3.  .Vi '.  000 

« 1,  348. 000 

3, 496. 000 
1, 6.30. 000 


$3,714,000 
lU.  S.^i.lltX) 

2,  773.  IKK) 

3,  1><6,0IX) 
1.3.{3.(XX) 

43. 0^;3.  (XX) 

4,  4-25.  (KX) 
4.056.000 

061,000 
ll.O-Jl.OOO 

'    .583,000 

10, 810.  ax) 

3,  269.  (KK) 
3, 697.  (XX) 
1.7C.3.0O0 
2,  445, 000 
5,279,000 

53,178.000 

12,3f)1.0IX) 

4. 924. 000 

2,  72S,  000 


Percent 

change ' 


105,112,000 

'  3, 377, 000 

«  574. 000 

2,  89.5.  (YY) 

207,000 

3, 076, 000 
1.486,000 


94,  253, 000 


200,  479, 000 


'  -.5. 2 

-f7  4 
-t-4I0 
+ 
-27  6 
■4-7.V  5 
-56.9 


+ 
+ 

+ 

-1-2.3 

-»- 

+39.4 

-8.5 

+ 

-HI.  5 


Net  worth,  Jan.  1 


1938 


-f 

+ 

+ 


+ 

-33.0 

"-18.7" 


-(-13.7 
-8.8 


$211,670,000 
6X2,029.  (XX) 
1(12,  3<i3,  OIX) 
140.3(,1.0IK) 
i:.2, 177.01X1 

1,31'.),  340.000 
722.  7(2.  OIX) 
202,5-18,000 

1,.VJ2,212.000 
1, 631, 4S5, 000 

8.3, 6.5.5. 000 
6(X).  .SOS,  (XX) 

82.  5.'4.(KX) 
193, 0^4,  (XX) 

94.  3 :«.  01)0 
423.  690, 000 
139, 755, 000 

992. 305,  000 
24'.,  14M.  IXX) 
176.  743,  00;) 
240,150,000 


1939 


$208,821,000 
718,909.000 

116,7:0.000 

130,  .508, 000 
1.52,  74.%  000 
.,361.3lS.(l(X) 
726,  943. 000 
256,773.000 


,  1.  298, 907. 000 
^1,600,315,000 


80,149. 
602,6.51, 

81,94\ 
190J^;03. 

93.  82.'!. 
416,  18% 
152,831, 

1, 027, 817, 
24%  091. 
172.  7S3. 
236. 9.»9, 


000 
000 
IXX) 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 

OlX) 
000 
000 


.\nniial  rate 
of  return 


1038 


Pncfnt 

7  2 

10.6 

7  7 


4.8 

7  4 

6.7 

.8 


.5 
7  0 
4.4 

5.5 

8.2 

.9 

0.3 

3.3 


1.5 


10. 099,  737, 000 

190, 047, 0(X) 

1.54.  lUOOO 

116.  7f 3.  000 

98,241,000 

146,  402, 000 
120,551.000 


0,880,681,000 

190, 950. 090 

143,498,000 

116.  2.V2.  000 

98,  583, 000 

14S.  448.  OOO 
119,020.000 


3.3 
10.6 

"ii'i 


9.6 
6.4 


1939 


Percnt 
71 

11.0 
9.5 
9.1 
3.5 

116 
2  4 
0.3 

.2 

2.7 

2.0 
7  2 

16.0 
7  8 
7  5 
2.3 

13.8 

20.7 

20.1 

11.4 

4.0 


70 

7.0 

'lO.O 
.8 

10.7 
6.0 


10, 92%  933, 000      10,607,432,000 


3.4 


7  7 


•  Increases  or  decreases  of  more  than  100  percent  not  computed. 


«  Deficit. 


'  Before  certain  charges. 


British  Surrender 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  25  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  BARNET  NOVER 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  British  Government 
has  used  its  diplomatic  umbrella  again,  this  time  on  Palestine. 
It  has  made  a  scrap  of  paper  out  of  Lord  Balfour's  promise 
to  the  Jews.  It  has  just  added  anotlier  to  the  long  list  of 
surrenders  to  the  axis  powers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  article  on  the  subject  by  that 
able  and  distinguished  writer  on  foreign  affairs,  Barnet  Nover, 
which'appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  18,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  18,  1939) 

BRmSH    SimRENDER 

(By  Barnet  Nover) 

A    MUNICH    FOR   THE    HOLT    LAND 

The  Chamberlain  government's  capacity  for  "appeasement"  was 
apparently  not  exhausted  by  the  surrender  of  the  Sudetenland  to 
Hitler  or  by  the  capitulation  to  Mussolini  on  the  Spanish  question. 
Palestine  is  the  latest  part  of  the  world  to  feel  the  Impact  of  the 
Munich  mentality. 

Judged  in  Us  most  charitable  light,  with  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  difllcultles  of  the  British  position  in  the  world 
today,  the  latest  white  paper  on  Palestine  must  be  regarded  as  a 
repudiation  of  obligations  voluntarily  undertaken  and  no  lees 
binding  because  there  are  real  difBculties  In  the  way  of  fulfLUment. 
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The  white  paper  announces  the  British  Government's  intention 
of  establishing  an  Independent  state  in  Palestine. 

The  plan  is  obviotisly  designed  to  meet  the  clamorous  demands 
of  the  Arab  states — Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq.  Transjordan — which 
have  made  the  cause  of  Palestine  Arab  nationalism  their  own.  It 
is  also  designed  to  Insure  the  support  or  at  least  the  neutrality  of 
those  states  and  others  In  the  Moslem  world  in  the  event  that 
Great  Britain  is  forced  into  war. 

The  new  state,  when  and  if  formed,  will,  it  is  assumed,  be  bound 
by  the  closest  military  and  diplomatic  ties  to  London.  Its  external 
freedom  of  action  will  presumably  be  as  great,  but  no  greater,  than 
that  of  Iraq.  And  If  Palestine  were  Iraq  or  Egypt — which  won  Its 
actual  Independence  of  British  control  some  while  ago — something 
could  be  said  for  the  British  plan  concerning  the  Holy  Land. 

Palestine,  however,  is  not  Iraq  or  Egypt.  A  majority  of  Its  In- 
habitants are  Arabs.  But  the  principal  minority  consists  of  Jews, 
who  are  there.  In  the  words  of  Great  Britain  herself,  "by  right  and 
not  of  sufferance."  who  came  there  because  under  the  Ballour 
declaration  and  under  the  League  mandate  the  British  Government 
solemnly  pledged  Itself  to  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  national 
home  In  Palestine.  Into  the  building  up  of  that  national  home  has 
gone  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy, ; Idealism,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  vast  sums  of  money. 

The  white  paper  provides  for  Palestinian  lndep€ndenc_e  in  10 
years.  A  great  deal  can  happen  in  that  time,  Including  tlTe  shelv- 
ing of  this  plan,  as  previous  plans  for  the  solution  of  the  Palestinian 
problem — for  Instance,  the  partition  scheme  of  1937 — have  been 
shelved. 

But  the  latest  British  program  also  provides  for  the  limitation  of 
Jewish  Immigration  into  Palestine  to  75.000  during  the  next  5  years, 
after  which,  presumably,  all  Jewish  Immigration  would  cease.  That 
provision,  being  of  Immediate  applicability,  will  no  doubt  be  car- 
ried out.  The  plan  would  also  grant  power  to  the  British  high 
commissioner  "to  prohibit  and  regulate  transfers  of  land."  a  pro- 
vision which,  it  Is  understood,  would  apply  chiefly  to  Jewish  acqui- 
sitions of  land. 

Theoretically,  under  the  new  Palestinian  dispensation,  the  Jewish 
national  home  would  continue  to  exist,  with  the  Jews  enjoying  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  full-fledged  citizens  of  the  new  state. 
But  since  the  white  paper  stipulates  that  the  Jewish  population 
In  the  Holy  Land  shall  not  exceed  a  third  of  the  whole.  It  is  open 
to  question  whether  these  rights  and  privUeges  would  mean  any- 
thing. 

They  might  if  Great  Britain  agreed  to  protect  the  Jewish  mi- 
nority and  if  she  lived  up  to  this  pledge.  In  that  case,  however. 
Great  Britain  would  continue  to  bear  the  very  burdens  she  Is  now 
so  anxious  to  drop  from  her  shoulders.    In  other  words,  having  by 


/ 
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the  Balfour  declaration  and  her  assumption  of  the  mandate  en- 
couraged the  Zionist  experiment  to  go  forward.  Great  Britain  now 
mashes  her  hands  of  declaration  and  mandate  and  forces  the  experi- 
ment to  fend  for  itself  m  what  is  certain  to  be  an  extremely  hostile 
environment. 

Certainly  the  fact  will  not  be  forgotten  that  It  was  not  long 
•fter  Iraq,  with  Britain's  consent  and  approval,  achieved  her  Inde- 
pendence that  the  Assyrian  minority  in  that  Arab  land  was  mas- 
sacred by  the  tens  of  thnu-sands.  The  same  horrid  sequel  to 
Independence  may  not  occixr  In  Palestine.  But  there  is  no  guar- 
anty that  it  will  not. 

The  fact  Is  that  Great  Britain's  administration  of  the  Pales- 
tinian mandate  has.  from  the  first,  been  hamstrung  by  bureau- 
cratic insolence  and  stupidity,  by  muddling  and  double-dealing,  by 
weakness  and  timidity.  The  story  is  one  of  opportunities  forever 
wasted.  And  bad  as  the  situation  already  was  by  1937.  it  was 
made  worse  by  the  announcement  of  the  partition  plan  which 
showed  very  clearly  that  Great  Britain  could  be  intimidated  into 
the  surreiidcr  of  a  difficult  position.  This  surrender  Is  now 
ccmplete. 

In  the  meantime  the  restriction  of  Jewish  immigration  to  an 
average  of  15  000  for  the  next  5  years  cuts  off  one  of  the  few 
places  on  earth  to  which  refugees  could  go.  Indeed,  despite  immi- 
gration restrictions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  past,  and  despite 
the  turmoil  and  confusion  through  which  the  Holy  Land  has  been 
passing.  Palestine  has  managed  to  absorb  a  gcodly  number  of  the 
victims  from  the  Nazi  terror  In  central  Europe 
'  T^r  Palestine.  Guiana,  and  Tanganyika  and  the  other  areas  Mr. 
Gbamberlain  would  open  to  harassed  Jews  are  no  substitute. 
V  Where  bread  is  called  for.  Mr.  Chamberlain  offers  a  stone. 


Agricultural  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF   WYO.MING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  25.  1939 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  present  certain 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  concerning  im- 
ports of  agriculture  products  which  show  the  disastrous 
effects  which  the  so-called  reciprocal-tiade  agreements  are 
having,  not  only  upon  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  this 
country,  but  upon  the  laboring  man  and  the  industrialist  as 
well. 

The.se  so-called  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  nothing  but  glorified  Argentine  canned  beef,  in^that  they 
axe  robbing  the  fanner,  the  laborer,  and  the  industrialist  of 
the  American  market,  which  is  the  greatest  market  in  the 
world,  and  which  must  be  regained  for  them  before  we  can 
hope  for  real  prosperity. 
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ARTICLE    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    DAILY    NEWS    OP    MAT 

25,    1939 


rnutii-Jilly  all  of  the,<»-  imiH-)rts  come  frnm  the  Hritish  Kiipirc,  and  arc  dated  after 
tttf  rvcenlly  negu.iaiod  so-coiled  rtx'ipr.cU-Uade  at;ru<;uicnt. 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following-  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News: 

I  From  the  Wa.shington  Dally  News  of  May  25.  1939) 
Whats  This.  Economy? — A  Congressman  Actually  Moves  to  Sa\-s 
Uncle  Sam  Some  Potatoes  on  District  of  Columbu  Law  Codk 
Revision 

(By  Charter  Heslep) 

When  a  committee  of  Congress  saj-s  it  can  do  for  $32,500  a  job 
out.^iders  figure  will  cost  $100,000,  that's  news. 

The  job  is  revision  of.  the  DLstrlct's  law  code  Congress  Is  sup- 
posed to  attend  to  this  chore  every  5  years.  The  last  one  issued 
was  in  1929.  Lawyers  say  that  that  one  is  awkward  and  Incon- 
venient to  use  and  many  of  them  still  rely  on  the  old  1901  code 

The  District  Bar  Association  set  out  to  remedy  the  nei^l^ct.  After 
long  study  it  produced  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  board  of  directors. 

Identical  drafts  were  sent  this  week  to  Chairmen  William  H. 
King  and  Jennings  Randolph  of  the  Senate  and  House  District 
Committees.  They  planned  to  introduce  the  bills  at  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's request  when  up  popped  Chairman  Eugene  Keogh  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Revision  of  Laws. 

This  is  not  one  of  the  major  committees  of  Congress  but  It  gets 
a  $6,500  appropriation  to  issue  supplements  to  the  local  cede  and 
is  now  about  ready  to  publish  Supplement  IV,  brm^ung  the  1929 
book  down  to  date  as  of  June  1938 

Under  the  preceding  chairman,  this  committee  was  not  overly 
active,  but  young  Representative  Keogh  is  a  go-getter.  He  is  mak- 
ing several  Innovations  In  Supplement  rv  calculated  to  make  it 
more  useful  to  the  bar  and  admits  that  the  1929  codification  is 
pretty  clumsy. 

BAH    ASKS    $100,000 

He  has  pending  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  a 
$32,500  item  to  revise  the  1929  code.  He  hopes  to  have  it  included 
in  the  third  deficiency  bill,  on  which  hearings  will  start  shortly. 

Now.  the  bar  a.s.soclatlon  bill  would  have  the  Attorney  General 
pick  five  lawyers,  four  of  whom  must  be  from  the  local  bar  and 
all  recommended  by  our  local  judges,  and  Kive  them  3  years  to  do 
the  job.  paying  the  five  $6,000  a  year.  That's  $90,000  in  salaries. 
The  Justice  Department  would  furnish  law  clerks,  offlce  help,  office 
space  and  equipment,  which  would  easily  run  another  $10,000. 
probably  more. 

The  New  York  Congressman  still  is  smarting  under  the  blow  his 
committee  received  when  a  revision  of  Internal  revenue  laws  was 
handed  over  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  is  de- 
term.ined  that  the  District  Code  shall  not  be  swiped  and  given  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

So  the  bar  as.sociatlon's  bill  is  held  up  temporarily.  But  the 
local  lawyers  are  tired  of  using  either  the  antiquated  1901  book 
or  the  clumsy  1929  code  and  hope  somethli;ig  is  done  at  this  session 
of  Congress  to  get  the  job  started. 


The  United   States   Chamber  of  Commerce,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Organized  LalK)r 
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EDITORIAL     FROM      THE     TACOMA      LABOR      ADVOCATE      OP 

MAY   12,   1929 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a 


very  Interesting  editcrial  written,  by  the  brilliant  and  schol- 
arly John  McGivney.  editor  of  the  Tacoma  Labor  Advocate, 
a  weekly  publication  which  serves  as  the  oCacial  or&an  of 
the  Central  Labor  Council,  embracing  all  unions  of  the 
A.'  F.  of  L.,  in  my  home  city  of  Taccma,  Wash. 

In  this  editorial  there  is  discussed  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Ccnunerce  as  enunciated  in  its 
recent  program  and  recommendations.  The  analysis  of  the 
situation  confronting  America  today  is  penetrating  and  co- 
gently phrased.  I  commend  its  careful  reading  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  solution  of  cur  economic  ills. 
[From  the  Tacoma  Labor  Advocate  of  May  12,  19391 
programs  and  programs 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  very  definite 
prcgram  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country.  It  wants  ta.xes 
upon  the  rich  to  be  sLished;  It  wants  welfare  expenditures  to  be 
cut  down:  It  would  rr^peal  the  S.  E  C.  and  blue-sky  laws;  throw 
out  all  labor  legislation  and  leave  the  farmers  to  save,themselves. 

They  didrft  put  their  program  in  words  as  crude  a^|fiese,  but 
that  m  effect  Is  the  substance  of  their  demands.  Tlicre  is  really 
nothlrg  new  about  them.  They  have  been  substantially  the  policy 
of  lalrsez-falre,  and  they  are  the  same  which  are  responsible  for 
the  condition  In  which  business  and  industry  find  themselves  and 
for  which  they  blame  the  New  Deal. 

It  requires  no  prophet  to  say  that  that  too  Is  the  prcgram  of 
the  stand-pat  Republicans  and  the  Bourbon  Democrats.  Indeed, 
representatives  of  those  political  faiths  in  attendance  at  the  cham- 
ber's reunion  voiced  such  sentiments  and  It  is  clear  that  they 
all  feel  that  If  they  are  let  alone  they  wnu'.d  bring  back  prosperity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  t^at  that  is  precisely  what  th:; 
prcgram  will  not  do.  I*  Is  the  Identical  prcpram  followed  in  the 
pc8t-war  period  and  which  knocked  out  piocperlty  with  some 
degree  of  permanence  since  19.~9. 

Time  wr.s  Indeed,  when  such  a  progrnm  would  work.  It  would 
work  out  of  the  depression  through  years  of  suffering  for  the 
workers,  employed  and  unemployed,  and  restore  at  their  expense 
the  Industrial  activity  that  brought  back  good  times. 

That  was  possible  In  America  and  the  Industrial  nations  because 
foreign  trade  offered  an  opportunity  fcr  dumpinfT  surpluses,  empty- 
ing warehotiscs:  and  by  eliminating  the  weak,  made  the  strong 
businessman  strouger  and  restored  Industry  to  normal  activity. 

Today  the  situation  Is  different.  Every  nation  is  striving  for 
self-sutnciency.  Every  nation  Is  erecting  trade  barriers  and  en- 
deavoring to  keep  what  it  has  got  from  rivals.  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain  that  once  consumed  vast  stores  of  British  goods,  for  ex- 
ample, now  have  tariffs  of  their  own  to  build  up  their  own  indus- 
tries.   That  applies  to  India,  to  Australia,  to  South  Africa,  to  Egypt. 

The  ImperlaMsm  of  Japan  is  directing  its  efforts  to  secure  in 
China  a  great  field  of  cheap  labor  to  exploit  Chinese  resources  and 
for  Japanese  trade.  In  India  the  Indian  industrialists  are  expand- 
ing their  own  modern  steel  plants,  textiles,  and  other  factories  and 
rivaling  all  Industrial  nations  In  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  Is  not  so  much  that  In  America  the  last  frontier  has  been 
reached.  It  Is  that  each  nation  is  forbidden  by  economic  laws  and 
developments  to  find  a  way  for  home  rehabilitation  In  foreign  trade. 

The  program  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  would  no  doubt  In 
another  day  have  provided  ways  and  means  of  restoration.  But 
not  today.  Today  this  country  has  to  look  toward  another  sort  of 
Belf-suftlclency.  That  Is  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  conrumlng  mar- 
kets which  buy  tlie  product  of  American  f.ictorics.  They  buy  It 
now  only  because  of  the  lending-spcndlng  program  of  the  United 
States  Government.  And  rearmament  has  this  advantage  that  it 
puts  men  to  work  not  only  In  the  munition  factories,  navy  yards, 
and  aircraft  factories  but  In  steel  and  plastics.  In  lumber  and 
building  all  over  the  Nation. 

It  will  help  nothing  to  cut  down  e.Tpendltur?3  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Nor  win  it  restore  prosperity  by  cutting  down  taxation. 
Taxes  are  not  dumped  In  the  sea  nor  are  they  boxed  away  and 
hidden  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  They  ai-e  spent  by  consumers  who 
buy  the  products  of  indu'-trles. 

Right  today  rival  trading  nations  are  at  daggers'  pclnt.^  with  a 
struggle  between  the  have-nots  and  the  haves  The  whole  world 
Is  Jittery  over  this  condition:  those  who  should  be  least  concerned 
In  Amerlea  are  more  jittery  than  all  the  rest.  There  is  no  hope 
that  American  industfy  can  be  rehabilitated  by  foreign  trade.  ,  Tlie 
hope  is  In  increasing  the  consuming  ability  of  the  American  people. 

There  are  at  present  ll.Opo.OOO  or  so  unemployed.  Almost  all  of 
them  are  living  on  lower  than  subsisten':?  relief.  How  v.'lll  any 
one  or  all  of  the  Items  on  the  chamber  of  commerce  program  help 
them?  Slashing  expenditures  for  relief  will  not  increase  consump- 
tion. Employers  will  not  produce  now.  What  is  their  explar.a- 
tlon?  There  Is  no  demand  for  commodities  they  make.  How, 
therefore,  can  slashing  money  that  wotild  go  into  consumptfon 
expand  markets? 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  money  in  the  Nation  today.  The  banks 
ha\e  enormous  sums  Idle  on  deposit.  Interest  rates  are  lowest  in 
history.  Government  borrowing  as  the  only  field  for  Investment 
is  grabbed  up  almost  before  the  call  is  made.  But  the  lack  of 
markets  stands  in  the  way  of  investment,  that  and  nothing  more. 

Talk  of  lack  of  funds  for  expansion,  and  taxes  upon  funds  oth- 
erwise available  for  that  purpose  is  contradicted  by  all  tlie  facts 


and  statistics  of  money  so  available.  But  why  expansion?  People 
do  not  expand  when  the  industries  can  take  care  of  all  market 
demands  and  then  seme.  Tiue  otisolescence  has  been  creeping 
with  paralytic  effect  upon  many  industries.  But  when  the  nulls 
are  modernized,  the,  demand  is  so  limited  the  older  and  more 
obsolescent  either  close  down  or  slash  wages. 

Increasing  wages  increases  consumption  and  Increasing  con- 
sumption Increases  employment.  But  when  business,  as  In  1937, 
felt  that  recovery  had  come  they  destroyed  the  useful  effects  of 
pump  priming  by  raising  prices  beyond  the  speed  limit,  resulting 
In  the  collapse  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made  as  relief 
spending  was  cut.  >^ 

What  increases  consumption  Increases  business.  And  business 
will  not  budge  until  its  goods  are  salable.  Business  has  explored 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  markets  today.  It  knows  the  limitations 
of  the  markets  and  it  is  a  preposterous  proposition  to  ask  sensible 
people  to  believe  that  by  giving  industry,  commerce,  and  finance, 
big  industry,  big  commerce,  and  big  finance  the  world  on  a  silver 
platter  one  mere  man  will  be  put  to  work. 

If  50,000,003  people  In  Industry  buy  more  bread,  can  buy  more 
clothes  and  shoes,  and  comforts  and  necessities  even  In  a  small  sum 
during  the  year  It  Is  astonishing  how  quickly  Industry  will  respond 
to  the  stimulus  of  their  buying.  But  when  the  dead  load  of  the 
unemployed  and  unemployable  Is  increased  by  the  slashing  of 
expenditures  fcr  them  and  what  they  eat  Is  further  limited  by  tax- 
ation and  what  they  wear  or  otherwise  consume  shares  the  same 
fate,  the  result  is  neither  good  for  business  nor  for  the  Nation. 

The  fact  is,  unplersant  as  It  may  be  to  industry,  commerce,  and 
finance,  restoration  of  activity  must  begin  at  the  bottom  by  increas- 
ing buying  pov.-er  to  absorb  the  products  of  industries.  It  is  not  to 
come  from  any  other  source  under  the  sun.  Wealth  production  by 
labor  and  machinery' — yes;  but  that  wealth  production  must  be  dis- 
tributed more  equitably  so  that  consumption  of  industrial  goods  can 
be  assured. 


Wcrjd  Peace 
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Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to  include  herein  an  editorial 
written  by  my  friend,  E.  A.  Fitzhugh,  managing  editor  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  Publishing  Co.,  and  written  in  the  interesta 
of  world  peace: 

IT    IS    NOT    YET    TOO    LATE    TO    BEIDCE    THI    CHASMS    OF    HATRED 

(An  editorial,  written  by  E.  A.  Fltzhut^h,  In  the  Imp>erlal  Valley 
Press,  El  Centro,  Calif.,  April  13,  1939) 

The  world  stands  today  over  an  abyss  of  which  no  man  can  see 
the  bottom.  Half  the  peoples  of  the  globe  poise  themselves^ on 
the  edge  of  eternity,  like  a  young  man  eager  for  adventure  wl^o 
strains  his  eyes  forward  and  upward  to  a  mirage  of  mad  propa- 
ganda while  the  pit  at  his  feet  goes  unseen.  One  careless  stride, 
or  one  venceftil  push  from  behind,  and  his  magnificent  bcdy  will  be 
a  horrible,  mangled  thing  on  the  jagged  rocks  below. 

There  is  still  lime  to  step  carefully  back  to  the  firm  footing 
of  a  saner  path.  Tliere  are  still  materials  at  hand  to  bridge  tho 
chasm  opening  to  swallow  alvilization  in  a  threnody  of  shellburst 
and  insane  hatred.  With  the  steel  of  determination  and  the 
strength  and  courage  we.  the  people?  of  the  world,  might  yet 
swing  a  span^upcn  which  to  march  safely  above  the  hell  of  war 
across  to  thfgoal  of  progress  and  understanding  which  guides  us. 

The  way  Is  simple,  yet  It  is  ono  which  would  drain  the  last 
ounce  of  courage  and  dip  deeply  into  the  final  reserves  of  forbear- 
ance.    It  If  not  easy;   it  is  only  possible.     It  Ls  this: 

Let  us  today  call  upon  our  leaders  for  an  armistice. 

Let  us  draft  our  treaties  of  peace  now,  drawing  their  terms  from 
the  calm  deliberations  of  a  world  saved  from  war.  not  from  the 
Jealous  hatreds  of  nations  still  dripping  with  one  another's  blood. 

Let  us  not  have  another  Versailles,  where  the  greed  of  political 
madm.en  can  break  the  heart  of  a  Woodrow  Wilson  and  lay  the 
explosives  for  still  another  more  terrible  conflict. 

Let  us  strive  In  the  light  of  reason  to  do  every  nation  full  justice, 
foreswearing  alike  the  swaggering  lust  of  the  victor  and  the 
cringing  acceptance  of  the  vanquished. 

V/ilh  all  the  power  that  is  ours  who  are  governed  only  because  ^*e 
allow  ourselves  to  be  governed,  let  us  today  dam.ind  that  this  time 
our  armistice  must  be  an  armistice  to  prevent  war.  not  an  armistice 
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to  end  war.  Let  us.  the  peoples  of  the  world,  send  the  wisest  men 
of  all  nations  to  the  conference  table,  by  our  mandate  to  treat  with 
one  another  for  lasting  peace. 

Theirs  would  be  a  task  unequaled  since  Christ  toiled  up  Cal- 
yary;  theirs  could  be  an  accomplishment  of  -the  thing  for  which 
He  died. 

Courage  must  be  theirs,  for  today  It  will  require  courage  not  to 
fight.  It  Is  easy  to  make  war  when  narrow  nationalism  has  stirred 
racial  hatreds  to  fever  pitch.  It  is  hard  to  exercise  the  calm 
wisdom  which  reminds  us  that  the  armistice  of  1918  could  not  give 
back  the  eight  and  a  half  million  lives  spent  In  the  mud  of 
Ejiropean   battlefields. 

Patience  mu.st  bo  theirs,  for  the  problems  set  up  by  years  of 
international  viToncdcing  cannot  be  solved  in  a  day.  Unseiflshness 
and  forebearance  must  be  theirs,  too.  for  great  sacrifices  will  be 
required  of  each  if  succe.ss  is  to  crown  the  efforts  of  all. 

Theirs  will  be  the  task  of  remaking  the  map  of  the  world, 
not  with  bombs  and  bayonets  but  with  calm  logic  and  warm  co- 
operation. The  world's  markets,  the  world's  raw  materiiUs.  the 
world's  factories  and  trade  routes  would  be  theirs  to  shuffle  into  a 
new  pattern. 

A  costlv  procef'ding  this,  but  what  would  be  the  cost  compared 
to  the  »219.000.000.000  cost  of  the  last  World  War?  It  is  an  item 
the  world  can   well   afford.     ^ 

No;  we  need  not  fellow  tremblingly  into  chaos  and  despair  in 
this  latest  crl.sis  that  grips  the  world.  We  need  only  count  the 
millions  of  lives  lost  needlessly,  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  wan- 
tonly, the  unending  .suffering  undergone  fruitlessly  by  those  who 
gave  themselves  up  to  hatred  and  madness  4n  the  World  War  of 
1C14  to  1918.  and  then  resolve  that  today  we  shall  forestall  a  yet 
moro  terrible  fate  by  demanding  peace  before  war,  not  after. 

We  want  no  armistice  after  the  world  is  half  destroyed. 

We   want    it   now! 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Bert  Lord 


Government  Spending 


•EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

I  OF  VERMONT 

IN  TUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  25,  1929 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  very  per.sonal 
sense  of  loss  that  I  realize  that  in  the  death  of  my  friend 
Bert  Lord,  the  third  Member  of  the  group  called  "The  Four 
Horsemen"  by  former  leader  Bertr  SncU,  has  reached  his 
journey's  end. 

Goodwin  and  Thomas  and  Lord,  of  New  York,  and  I  had 
many  interests  in  common,  as  some  of  you  will  recall,  and 
were  so  mutually  fond  of  one  another  and  so  often  together 
in  conference  or  in  our  votes,  that  the  appellation  was  not 
displeasing: 

And  n6w  Bert  Lord  has  followed  Thomas  and  Goodwin. 
He  is  gone. 

They  say  we  meet  him.     None  knows  where  or  when. 
We  know  that  we  shall  not  meet  him  here  again. 

All  that  has  been  said  with  respect  to  his  training,  experi- 
ence, and  qualifications  as  a  lepislatpr  is  true  and  very 
moderately  stated.  Only  those  who  knew  him  intimately 
can  evaluate  him  as  the  real  man  he  was. 

I  cannot-  bring  myself  at  this  time  to  add  to  this  my 
^  tribute  of  affection  and  to  his  memory,  for  I  am  remember- 
ing in  my  sorrow  at  his  passing  the  hours  of  pleasant  and 
profitable  companionship;  of  mutuality  of  interest;  his 
anxiety,  readiness,  eagerness,  and  capacity  to  serve;  the 
countless  virtues  that  make  it  seem  almost  impossible  that 
he  can  have  gone  away;  but  I  am  sure  that  somewhere — 

Where    the    Immortals    keep:    where    Homer    now 
Has  back  his  sight.  David  his  little  lad; 
Where  all  those  are  we  dully  call  the  dead. 
Who  have  gone  greatly  on  some  shining  quest. 
He  takes  his  way. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF  MASSACHL'SKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  25.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE   WORCESTER    (MASS.)    TELEGRAM    OP 

MAY  24,   1939 


Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Worcester  Telegram  of  May  24.  1939: 

(From  the  Worcester  Telegram  of  May  24,  1939) 

PRESIDENT    IN     A    VACUUM 

The  President's  address  to  the  forum  of  the  American  Retail 
Federation  reads  as  though  it  were  composed  and  delivered  in  a 
vacuum.  So  much  that  is  vital  is  ml-ssing.  The  essential  basis  of 
national  prosperity  is  ignored.  As  Will  Durant  made  his  Story  of 
Philosophy  a  best  seller  by  the  simple  dodge  of  leaving  philosophy 
out,  so  the  President  has  contrived  an  economic  argument,  which 
may  impress  the  unwary,  by  the  similarly  simple  dodge  of  leaving 
business  out. 

Tliat  is  exactly  what  he  has  done — left  business  out.  The  tone 
of  his  delivery  would  indicate  that  he  himself  did  not  believe  in 
what  he  was  saying.  And.  indeed,  how  could  ae?  He  knows  better. 
In  the  past  Mr.  Roo-^evelt  has  uttered  some  startling  economic 
vagaries,  but  always  he  has  seemed  to  believe  in  them,  always  he 
has  been  the  assured  master  of  the  situation.  Not  so  before  the 
retail  forum,  however.  The  old  self-confidence,  the  old  ring  of 
conviction  were  absent. 

It  is  literally  astounding  that  the  President  could  dwell  so  In- 
sistently on  the  buying  power  of  consumers  and  at  the  same  time 
refuse  to  acknowledge  where  that  power  must  come  from.  If  pros- 
perity is  to  be  reestablished  In  this  country.  Apparently  he 
sought  to  inspire  in  his  hrarers  the  notion  that  Oovernmcnt 
spending  was  the  source  of  that  power.  It  is  difflcult  to  escape 
the  feeling,  the  depressing  feeling,  that  here  was  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  mislead. 

In  an  emergency.  Government  spending  may,  undeniably,  be 
made  an  auxiliary  source  of  consumer  buying  power.  Govern- 
ment spending  has  been  so  employed  under  this  administration. 
But  Government  spending,  by  itself,  can  never  supply  adequate 
buying  puwer.  During  the  great  dcprcs-slon  the  bulk  of  consumer 
buying  power  has  come  from  business  itself  In  the  form  of  wages, 
fal.iries.  and  whatever  dividends  there  were.  Otherwise  the  coun- 
try would  have  gone  bust  long  ago. 

Moreover,  an  emergency  is  supposed  to  be  but  temporary,  al- 
though this  Rooscveltian  emeigency  gives  every  sign  of  being 
permanent.  And.  If  our  national  economy  Is  ever  to  regain  its 
health.  Government  spending  as  a  source  of  consumer  buying 
power  must  be  temporary.  In  the  nature  of  things  It  cannot 
go  oh  forever,  because  Government  must  get  its  revenue — which  it 
spends — from  the  same  source  from  which  all  consumer  buying 
power  Is  derived  In  normal  limes,  namely,  business. 

It  Is  elementary  to  say  that  the  business  of  the  country  rests 
squarely,  en  what  a'e  known  as  our  basic  industries,  the  so-called 
heavy  industries,  the  industries  which  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
retail  forum  speech  affected  to  contemn.  One  does  not  have  to' 
look  beyond  Ma.ssachusetts  for  an  illustration  of  this  truth.  When 
our  basic  Industries  slump,  when  they  close  up,  when  they  leave 
the  State,  other  business  slows  up,  languishes,  sometimes  dies. 

In  fact,  one  does  not  have  to  look  beyond  Worcester  for  proof 
of  this  truth  The  city's  prosperity  stems  straight  from  the  pros- 
perity of  our  basic  Industries.  When  those  Industries  are  in  the 
doldrums  all  the  business  of  the  city  is  in  the  doldrums.  That  has 
been  demonstrated  not  so  often,  happily,  but  more  often  than  we 
like  to  think  of 

If  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Ckj  .  the  Norton  Co.,  Crompton  & 
Knowles.  and  a  few  other  of  our  bigger  concerns  were  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  Worcester  business  scene,  what  does  anyone  sup- 
po.se  would  happen?  Could  a  Government  dole  take  their  places? 
Hp.rdly  What  would  happon  would  be  that  our  Main  Street  stores 
would  hit  the  rocks,  and  the  smaller  stores  around  the  corner  'as 
well.  And  the  banks  would  hit  the  rocks,  and  our  professional 
men.  too. 

^  These  are  jagged  facts  which  the  President's  soft  words  cannot 
cushion.  Government  spending  as  a  source  of  consumer  buying 
power  can  never  take  the  place  of  our  basic  Industries.    Our  basic 


Industries  are  the  creators  of  cur  wealth;  they  are  the  goose  which 
lays  the  golden  eggs.  If  they  are  killed  off,  our  economic  lives  are 
ended. 

To  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  a  W^orcester  retailer  need  only 
ask  hinvself  one  question:  Doss  he  prefer  a  customer  with  a  welfare 
department  slip  or  a  customer  with.  say.  a  Norton  Co.  pay  envelope? 
And  the  customer  need  only  ask  himself  this:  Does  he  prefer  to  go 
Into  a  store  with  a  welfare  department  slip  in  his  pocket  or  with  a 
pay  envelope  from  private  industry  in  his  pocket? 

No;  rt  Is  not  the  money  which  the  Government  pays  out  to 
W.  P.  A.  workers  or  In  doles  of  one  kind  or  another;  it  Is  not  ths 
money  which  is  paid  to  regular  Federal,  State,  or  city  employees 
which  makes  possible  our  stores,  big  and  lit  tie,  and  enables  them 
to  operate  on  t^eir  present  scale.  The  money  which  makes  our 
bu.sines8  wheels  go  round  comes  from  private  Industry,  from  our 
basic  industries,  from  those  heavy  IndUbtr^es  against  which  the 
President  is  determined  to  carry  on  a  feud. 


The  International  Labor  Organization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

01="   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  25,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY   SMITH   SIMPSON,   APRIL  26,    1939 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  includ^  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Smith  Simpson,  assistant  professor  of  law,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
before  the  Women's  City  Club  of  Philiadelphia  on  April  26, 
1939: 

After  such  a  generous  Introduction  I  fear  your  expectations  con- 
cerning this  evening's  address  have  been  carried  to  great  limits. 
Before  I  proceed  to  disilhision  you,  let  me  supply  an  achievement 
whiCh  Mrs.  Lefferts  omitted.  The  amiable  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  used  to  say  that  If  one  could  not  arrange  to  be  born  in 
Boston,  the  next  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  go  and  live  there. 
Unlike  Dr.  Lofferts,  I  was  unable  to  arrange  to  be  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia. But  I  have  done  the  next  best  thing.  I  have  come 
to  live  hero. 

After  having  hoard  that  I  have  at  different  times  served  as  an 
adviser  to  workers'  groups,  to  employers'  groups,  and  to  govern- 
ments you  must  wonder  what  kind  of  a  hybrid  I  am.  Rabid  parti- 
sans of  workers  and  employers.  If  there  are  any  such  in  the 
audience,  will  remember  the  anecdote  of  the  Virginian  who  lived 
so  near  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  that  he  had  difficulty  making  up  his  mind  which  side  to  Join. 
Finally  he  compromised  by  wearing  a  Union  jacket  and  Confederate 
trousers.  When  the  two  armies  converged  you  can  Imagine  what 
happened  to  him.  I  am  glad  to  have  noted  that  on  tonight's  pro- 
gram there  Is  no  place  reserved  for  a  civU  war  between  workers 
and  employers.  If  anyone  has  come  in  without  having  dep>osited 
his  munitions  at  the  door,  we  can  pause  now  to  give  him  time  to 
do  so. 

It  Is  difficult  these  days,  when  labor  disputes  are  so  frequent,  to 
keep  a  disinterested  and  reasonable  point  of  view  toward  the  Issues 
In  dispute.  Yet  this  Is  very  necessary  If  strife  Is  to  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  a  satisfactory  solution  arrived  at.  This  is  one 
of  the  great  things  about  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
It  selves  the  great  problems  with  which  It  deals  by  reason  and 
argument,  by  ballots,  and  not  by  bullets.  It  affords  representation 
to  all  Interested  groups.  Workers  and  employers  take  part  In  it 
on  a  completely  equal  footing.  No  one  group  dominates.  The 
I.  L.  O.  is  an  effort  to  solve  our  problems  which  relate  to  labor 
standards  by  a  democratic  procedure. 

The  InternatlonarLabor  Organization  deals  with  conditions  which 
affect  labor  standards.  One  of  those  conditions  is  unemployment. 
Mv  own  contact  with  the  I.  L.  O.  came  in  1933  when  I  was  seeking 
comparative  m.atcrial  with  which  to  judge  better  the  nature  and 
extent  of  ottr  unemployment  problem  In  the  United  States.  I 
spent  6  week?  of  travel  and  study  of  unemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  in  Great  Britain.  I  then  wanted  additional 
Information  about  the  unemployment  problem  of  other  countries 
without  spending  the  time  and  money  necessary  to  visit  other 
countries.  The  existence  of  world-wide  unemplo>Tnent,  further- 
more, suggested  the  operation  of  common  causes  of  unemployment 
throughout  the  world.  So  I  went  to  the  International  Labor  Office 
and  I  found  there  not  simply  all  the  Information  I  wanted  but  the 
one  group  of  people  who  are  concerned  with  these  common  causes 
of  this  world-wide  problem  and  concerned  also  with  finding  a  solu- 
tion of  it. 


And  so,  from, my  own  exp>erlence,  I  know  that  an  Important 
contribution  which  the  International  Labor  Office  makes  to  the 
solution  of  labor  problems  is  serving  as  a  clearing  house  of  infor- 
mation. From  all  over  the  world  it  assembles  facts  concerning  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  conditions.  It  has  at  its  command  facili- 
ties for  the  gathering  of  facts  which  no  other  institution  in  the 
world  has.  Not  only  has  it  6  branch  offices  In  China,  France, 
Great  Britain,  India.  Japan,  and 'the  Unltecf  States,  and  in  addition 
18  national  correspondents,  but  national  governments,  as  well  as 
employers'  and  workers'  organizations  are  also  sources  of  Informa- 
tion which  the  I.  L.  O.  by  its  constitution  Is  permitted  to  draw 
upon.  Sometimes  special  missions  of  Investigation  are  sent  to 
different  countries  by  the  International  Labor  Office. 

This  information  has  proven  of  great  value  to  governments 
throughout  The  world  in  the  drafting  of  social  legislation  and  to 
those  ^oups  which  arc  Interested  In  obtaining  this  legislation. 
It  Is  due  to  the  reports  of  the  International  Labor  Office  on  the 
subject  of  occupational  diseases  In  industry — diseases  like  slU- 
C(^:s — that  more  adequate  legislation  Is  developing  on  the  subject 
in  this  country.  If  reason  rather  than  force  Is  to  prevail  In  the 
relations  of  workers,  employers,  and  governments,  we  must  know 
cur  facts.  We  can  reason  only  from  facts.  Hence,  the  facl- 
as.srmbl;ng  and  fact-publishing  activities  of  the  I.  L.  O.  have  a 
great  Influence  in  promoting  understanding  and  cooperation  not 
only  between  nations  but  t)etween  groups  within  nations. 

The  International  Labor  Organization  also  makes  use  of  this 
Information.  The  International  Labor  Office  Is  more  than  a  fact- 
gathering  agency.  It  is  also  a  laboratory  In  which  all  this  Infor- 
mation Is  constantly  worked  over,  studied  and  restudled.  analyzed, 
and  Interpreted,  and  used  for  the  Initiation  of  International  agree- 
ments. It  is  no  simple  matter  to  obtain  international  agree- 
ments even  in  the  most  favorable  times.  A  great  amount  of 
Information  has  to  be  assembled:  thought  and  study  must  be 
given  to  the  ways  as  well  as  the  objectives  of  agreement;  confer- 
ences must  be  held;  differences  In  opinion  must  be  reconciled:  the 
language  of  the  agreement  must  be  adjusted  to  meet  everyone's 
desires:  and  finally  the  agreement  must  be  ratified  and  enforced. 

The  development  of  international  agreements  on  those  problems 
which  affect  labor  standards  is  one  of  the  chief  tasks  to  which  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Is  devoted.  The  I.  L.  O.  has, 
therefore,  what  we  may  call  a  law-developing  function  as  well  as  a 
fact-assembling  function^ The  organization  consists  primarily  of 
an  international  labor  ofBke.  a  governing  body,  and  an  Interna- 
tional labor  conference.  Trie  office  Is  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
organization,  an  International  civil  strvice.  appointed  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  office  in  accordanje  with  civil-ser\ice  rules.  The  prin- 
cipal functions  of  the  office  are  to  collect  Information  and  to  pub- 
lish It;  to  prepare  for  the  International  labor  conference  and  the 
many  technical  conferences  and  committee  meetings  which  are 
held  within  the  organization  to  facilitate  agreements;  to  take  the 
initiative  in  fuggestlng  ngreements,  or  in  developing  them;  to  con- 
sult governments,  employers,  and  workers  so  as  to  facilitate  agree- 
ment; and  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  entire  organization.  The 
governing  body  consists  of  representatives  of  governments,  workers, 
and  employerl  from  16  countries.  It  meets  four  times  a  year — its 
eighty-seventh  session  having  been  held  this  past  week  In  Geneva — 
*p  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  conference,  to  consult  with  the 
director  on  the  affairs  of  the  organization  between  the  annual  ses- 
sions of  the  conference,  and  to  fix  the  agenda  of  the  conference. 
The  conference,  which  meets  annually,  consists  of  governments', 
workers',  and  employers'  delegates  from,  all  member  states  and  is 
the  body  which  adopts  the  International  agreements  which  gov- 
ernments later  ratify.  These  agreements  are  called  International 
labor  conventions. 

In  addition  to  gathering  Information  and  promoting  interna- 
tional agreements,  an  important  function  of  the  I.  L.  O.  is  seeing  to 
it  that  conventions,  once  adopted  and  ratified,  are  enforced.  This 
II  does  by  a  system  of  annual  reports.  Each  government  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  reports  on  Its  enforcement  of  all  conventions 
ratified  by  It,  and  these  are  examined  by  a  committee  of  experts. 
If  there  Is  any  delinquency,  the  government  is  requested  to  correct 
it.  Although  this  seems  like  a  very  casual  way  to  secure  enforce- 
ment, and  theoretically  the  system  may  be  open  to  some  objec- 
tions, no  difficulty  has  been  encountered  to  date  in  this  system  of 
enforcement.     It  has  worked  extremely  well. 

To  date  the  International  Lalxir  Conference  has  adopted  63  con- 
ventions. These  have  recCiVed  more  thun  840  ratifications.  That 
is  an  amazing  record.  The  international  labor  organization  has 
been  going  for  20  years  and  some  of  those  years  have  been  dis- 
tinctly unfavorable  to  the  development  of  international  agree- 
ments as  all  of  us  know.  Nevertheless  63  agreements  have  been 
adopted  and  ratified  by  governments.  That  is  a  little  better  than 
an  average  of  three  conventions  a  year — three  agreements  a  year 
for  the  protection  of  the  living  standards  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  This  record  becomes  even  more  significant  If  we  break  It 
down  into  the  pre-depresM|on  period  and  the  depression  period. 
Before  1932,  31  convention.s  had  been  adopted,  or  an  average  of  a 
httle  over  2  a.  year.  From  1932  to  1938,  32  conventions  have  been 
adopted,  or  an  average  of  4 ',2  conventions  per  year.  That  is.  In  the 
7  years,  1932-38.  inclusive,  more  conventions  have  been  adopted 
than  In  the  13  years  1919-31,  hicluslve.  At  a  time  when  other  in- 
ternational institutions  have  diminished  In  usefulness,  the  I.  L.  O. 
has  not  only  maintained  "the  tempo  of  its  activity  but  has  expanded 
and  Increased  it.     • 
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This  acceleration  of  1.  L.  O.  activity  has  coincided  with  the  ns- 
sumplicn  of  a  difi'icuit  task  by  ire  I.  L.  O.  Since  1934  tiie  I.  L.  O. 
has  been  expenmentrng  with  the  development  ci  international 
agreements  establishing  the  40-hour  week  Agreements  on  hours 
are  the  mo<!t  difficult  of  all  to  negotiate  Nevertheless,  from  1934 
to  1938.  five  40-hour  international  labor  conventions  have  been 
adopted  establ.shln?  the  40-hour  week  in  sheet -gla.s.<j  works,  in 
^;li.f.s-bottlc'  wcrks.  m  the  textile  industry,  on  seagoing  ships,  and  in 
public  works'  The  convenrlon  on  sheet-elaKs  works  has  be^n  rati- 
fied by  B.'Igium.  Czechoslovakia.  France.  Great  Britain.  Mexico,  and 
Norway,  and  legislation  is  in  progress  in  Sweden  which  will  n-ake 
po-s.ol?  ratification  by  the  Swixlish  Government.  The  glass-bottle 
c.  nventicn  has  been  ratified  by  Czechoslovakia.  France.  Ireland, 
Mexico.  New  Zealand,  and  Norway.  The  textile  convention  was  only 
adopted  in  1937.  and  has  been  ratified  by  New  Zealand  The  Frtnch 
Gcvernmrnt  has  recommended  ratification  to  the  FYench  Parlia- 
ment This  convention  alone,  if  ratlfl-^^d  by  all  textile-producing 
countries.-  would  blanket  14,000.000  workers  under  the  40-hour 
week. 

International  labor  conventions  cover  a  wide  variety  of  subjects, 
Including  not  only  hours  of  work  but  child  labor,  nifht  work,  place- 
ment of  workers,  weekly  rest,  workmen's  compensation,  unemploy- 
ment compeiLsation.  old-age  Insurance,  sickness  insurance,  in- 
validity insurance,  and  accidents.  Some  13  conventions  cover  the 
field  of  social  insurance;  and  the  work  of  the  I.  L.  O.  in  this 
field  has  been  a  great  stlmuius  to  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  limited  program  of  social  insurance  which  has  been  launched 
In  our  own  Social  Security  Act  in  this  country.  They  have  been 
the  basis  of  labor  legislation  in  a  large  numt>er"of  Latin-American, 
far  eastern,  and  European  countries. 

The  purposes  accomplish.^d  by  the  international  agreements 
which  the  I.  L.  O  ha?  developed  are  three:  (1)  Tliev  protect  the 
employer  from  unfair  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world: 
(2)  they  protect  the  workers  having  high  standards  from  the 
danger  of  losing  their  high  standards  because  of  competition 
frcm  workers  having  lower  standards:  and  (3)  they  protect 
society  at  large  from  the  deteriorating  effects  of  low  labor 
standards.  The  I  L.  O.  does  not  proceed  upon  any  dogma  or 
theory.  It  obtains  Internaticnal  agreement  where  intcrrational 
agreement  is  possible.  It  does  not  attempt  to  force  any  agree- 
mtnt  upon  anyone.  Since  employers  are  equally  represented 
with  workers,  and  governments  hold  the  balance  of  power,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  I.  L.  O.  is  not  partial  to  any  g.nup.  Employers 
have  ample  opportunity  to  object  and  to  oppose  agreements  which 
they  feel  are  detrimetital  to  their  Intcre.sts,  and  they  have  fre- 
quently done  so.  Henc3  the  63  agreements  which  have  been 
adopted  represent  a  general  consensus  cf  opinion  that  these  agree- 
ments are  necessarv'.  It  is  a  good  example  cf  reason  operating 
upon  Information  to  secure  a  gradual  improvement  which  every- 
one is  willing  to  accept. 

In  view  of  this  recurd,  and  particularly  In  view  of  the  Important 
work  which  the  organization  has  done  since  the  depres>ion  s  t  in  it 
is  understandabie  why  popular  interest  in  the  I.  L.  O.  should  b«>  in- 
creasing now.  Until  1932  the  I.  L.  O.  was  viewed  as  an  ors^anlzation 
lnci:iental  to  tic  League  of  Nations — a  ciise  of  twins,  one  of  which 
made  the  headlines  of  the  newspapers  and  outshcn -  and  outda7.z:ed 
the  other.  The  League  was  regarded  as  the  principal  performer  and 
the  I  L.  O.  a  sort  of  accomp.inist  who-e  chords  were  heard  only 
when  the  prrformance  of  the  chief  attraction  mcmcntar:ly  ceased. 
But  now  tH'e  accompanist  has  been  recognized  as  an  artist  in  Its 
own  right  and  an  uni  sual  performer  entitled  to  an  independent  ap- 
praisal Pe«'ple  are  now  asking  seriously:  "What  is  it?  What  has 
It  done?     What  hope  does  it  hold  for  the  world?  " 

As  the>se  of  us  know  who  deal  with  the  I.  L.  O..  people  in  the 
United  States  are  keen  to  know  more  about  the  I.  L.  O  The  Uni'ed 
8ta:e3  Joined  it  in  1934  Ovir  representatives  have  taken  an  active 
and  rometimes  a  leading  part  In  it.  Together  with  other  countries 
the  United  Spates  has  made  possible  several  notable  advances  in 
International  labor  legislation.  An  American  has  recently  been 
elected  director  of  the  International  Labor  Office.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  international  organizations  established 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  In  1919.  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Cabinet  last  year  attended  a  sersion  of  the  annual  conference  of  one 
of  those  orpanizations— the  International  Labor  Conference.  The 
United  States  last  year  ratified  five  International  Labor  Conventions 
which,  when  ratified  by  other  maritime  countries,  will  save  the 
United  States  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  subsidies  to  our  merchant 
marine  Ratification  cf  others  are  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  With  the  constant  pressure  of  industrial,  maritime^ 
and  agricultural  problems  in  this  country  and  the  necessity  o/^ 
International  cooperation  if  some  of  them  are  to  be  solved  without 
continuing  governmental  subsidies,  the  I  L.  O.  promises  to  be  of 
increasing  importance  to  the  United  States.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore,  that  people  In  the  United  States  are  taking  a  great 
Interest  In  it.  =>        & 

But  other  peoples  are  also.  The  awakening  of  popular  lntere>^t 
In  the  I.  L  O  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States.  It  Is  occur- 
ring elsewhere:  and  when  governments  withdraw  from  the  League 
of  Nations,  they  often  retain  their  membership  in  the  I.  L°0 
This  was  true  of  the  Hungarian  Govjernment,  for  Instance  when  it 
res'ijned  from  the  League  this  month. 

The  chief  underlying  cau.se  of  this  increasing  world-wide  inter- 
est In  the  I.  L.  O.  is  the  increasing  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the 


organization  in  the  present  chaos  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  I.  L.  O.  has  been  expanding  in  the  face  of  a 
general  international  break-down  are  therefore  worth  exploring. 

To  begin  with,  the  I.  L.  O.  was  created  to  serve  the  welfare  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  directly  and  not  merely  indirectl^^  It  is 
,  designed  to  Improve  living  standards  and  labor  standards.  It  is 
-thus  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  the  mas.<:es  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  concerned  with  the  perpetuation  of  national  sovereignty. 
It  is  not  concerned  with  national  sovereignty  at  all.  The  fact  that 
the  institution  was  created  to  further  the  common  good  and  th.3 
general  welfare  is  as  much  a  source  of  strength  to  the  I.  L.  O.  as. 
It  is  to  the  United  States  Government  or  any  other  government. 

In  the  next  place,  the  International  Labor  Organization  Is  not 
an  institution  conceived  and  utilized  for  the  perf>etuatlon  of  the 
status  quo.  On  the  contrary,  It  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  change.  Labor  conditions  and  labor  standards,  living 
conditions  and  living  standards,  are  continually  changing,  continu- 
ally improving  as  technical  progress  marches,  on.  and  the  I.  L.  O. 
was  eijtablished  to  facilitate  and.  If  need  be.  to  Initiate  the  changer 
in  law  which  change  in  social  and  economic  conditions  require. 
This  dedication  to  change  has  enabled  the  I.  L.  O.  to  keep  step 
with  the  times  and  to  genuinely  effect  a  larger  and  larger  measure 
of  improvement  to  the  well-being  of  peoples.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  I.  L.  O  ,  there  was  a  certain  suspicion  and  hostility  on  tho 
part  of  governments  whose  policy  was  the  perpetuation  of  thn 
.•status  quo.  This  produced  a  serious  olD.stacle  to  the  organization. 
But  this  handicap  has  been  overcome  and  the  direct  contribution 
which  the  I.  L.  O.  has  made  to  the  common  good  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength  to  It  as  well  as  to  the  mas.^es  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  ability  to  pro.-note  and  bring  about  change  in  Internatlonai 
relations  has  saved  the  I.  L.  O.  from  those  debacles  which  have 
sometimes  characterized  the  League  of  Nations.  The  League  has 
played  a  useful  and  neces-ary  part  in  the  political  and  economic 
relations  of  nations.  It  has  served  as  a  machinery  bv  which 
governments  desiring  change  could  work  for  it  and  help  keep 
before  the  world  the  need  of  change.  But  the  League  has  been 
composed  only  of  governments.  The  common  people  have  had  no 
direct  voice  in  It.  Hence,  in  the  League,  governments  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  play  power  politics  and  to  prevent  international 
agreement  even  when  the  ma.sses  of  the  people  have  earnestly 
desired  it,  as  in  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments. 

In  the  International  Labor  Organization,  not  onVy  governments 
are  represented  but  workers  and  e:nployers  as  wtll  When  gov- 
ernments have  stalled  the  workers'  proup  has  pressed  for  action 
When  governments,  as  in  the  League  of  Nations,  have  sotight  to 
substitute  diplomatic  pleasantries  for  substantial  progress,  the 
workers'  group,  through  its  own  representation  in  the  Internaticnal 
Labor  Conference,  c^  comm.ittees  of  the  conference,  on  the  govern- 
ing body,  on  committees  of  the  governing  bodv.  and  in  technical 
conferences,  have  been  able  to  outmaneuver  governments  and  press 
fon^ard  the  great  work  of  the  organization.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  I.  L.  O.  was  created  to  serve  the  common  welfare  and  to 
effect  change  were  not  enough  to  make  the  organization  great.  It 
wa3  necessary  to  Incorporate  into  the  organization  those  eronomlc 
groups — employers  and  workers — who«e  Interest  Is  in  change  and 
In  the  constant  Improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the  masses 'of  the 
people. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  imusual  success  of  the  I.  L.  O 
But  I  cannot  a.sk  j-ou  to  Indulge  me  further  The  thought  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  you  in  ending  this  Inadequate  address  is  this 
The  present  situation  in  the  world  is  depressing,  but  when  we  have 
an  exemple  of  international  cooperation  such  as  that  of  thi? 
I.  L  O.  we  cannot  be  wholly  desperate.  We  cannot  feel  there  Ls 
no  chance  for  unity  and  the  peace  which  comes  from  unity.  We 
have  .seen  how  peoples  can  a.ssure  progress  even  over  the  protest:! 
of  their  governments.  This  example  is  cheering.  It  is  al.so  illus- 
trative of  the  point  that  as  long- as  national  governments  have  thu 
only  voice  in  the  conduct  of  international  cooperation  progress  li 
impossible.  But  if  the  people  themselves  are  given  a  voice  progresj 
and  the  common  welfare  will  be  served. 


Squander  Hypodermic  Not  a  Cure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  25.  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  Roose- 
velt's address  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Retail  Federa- 
tion leaves  no  doubt  that  the  New  Deal  intends  to  follov; 
the  counsel  of  the  spend-tax-elect  boys  and  to  give  thii 
ailihg  Nation  anoth.-r  shot  of  the  squander  hvpodcrmic,  not 
in  a  sincere  belief  that  it  will  cure  the  patient,  but  in  the 


hope  that  at  least  it  will  produce  a  state  of  coma  until  1940 
which  will  be  less  painful  than  alert  awareness. 

The  threat  to  our  economic  stability  of  a  public  debt 
which  has  passed  the  $40,000,000,000  mark  and  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  three  billions  a  year  is  a  more  serious  threat 
to  our  national  safety  than  anything  else. 

Briefly,  the  threat  to  our  economic  stability  is  that  the 
increase  in  our  .national  debt  will  so  inflate  bank  deposits 
that  an  uncontrollable  credit  boom  and  inevitable  collapse 
will  result. 

The  threat  to  our  national  safety  arises  from  the  fact 
that  a  nation,  no  matter  how  well  prepared  and  equipped 
its  armed  forces  be,  faces  a  serious  handicap  in  borrowing 
to  finance  a  major  war  if  it  starts  with  a  forty-  or  fifty-  or 
sixty-  or  one-hundred-billion-dollar  debt. 

If  to  warn  of  these  perils  is  to  merchandise  horror,  then 
horror  Is  merchandised  by  the  red  traffic  signal  at  crossings 
and  the  Danger  sign  on  the  dynamite  storehouse. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  inflation  danger.  Only  yesterday 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Preston  Delano  announced  that 
the  assets  of  5.218  active  national  banks  reached  a  new  all- 
time  high  on  March  29.  Deposits  totaled  $28,169,251,000, 
exceeding  by  $118,575,000  and  $1,931,009,000  the  amounts 
reported  on  December  31,  1938.  and  March  7,  1938.  Invest- 
ments in  United  States  Government  obligations,  direct  and 
fully  guaranteed,  aggregated  $8,573,784,000,  an  increase  of 
$481,622,000  in  a  year.  Direct  Government  obligations  held 
on  March  29  were  $6,861,577,000  and  indirect  obligations 
totaled  $1,712,207,000. 

Now,  wherein  lies  the  danger  of  this?  It  lies  in  the  exces- 
sive borrowing  of  the  Grovcrnment  from  the  Nation's  banks. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  a  stanch  Democrat 
steeped  in  the  traditions  of  his  party,  felt  it  his  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  banks  and 
institutional  investors  today  own  approximately  half  of  our 
public  debt. 

Bank  deposits  are  built  up  by  loans.  And  since  the  larger 
part  of  the  new  obligations  being  floated  by  the  Treasury  is 
being  acquired  by  the  banks,  a  corresponding  expansion  of 
deposits  results.  And  that  situation,  as  the  history  of  this 
Nation  demonstrates,  leads  to  uncontrollable  credit  booms 
followed  by  disastrous  collapses. 

Billions  have  been  spent,  but  11.000,000  American  employ- 
ables are  now  jobless.  Still  the  spending  goes  on;  still  the 
taxes  pile  up,  until  the  point  has  been  reached  where  busi- 
ness is  completely  bogged  down  by  the  tax  burden. 

How  long  can  this  go  on?  It  can  go  on  only  to  the  point 
where  business  corporations  and  individuals  either  cannot  or 
will  not  pay  more  taxes.  Corporation  taxes  are  the  most 
lucrative  source  of  Federal  revenue.  But  cotporation  taxes 
are  paid  on  profits.  If  there  are  no  more  profits,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  tax.  And  when  an  individual  reaches  the 
point  where  he  no  longer  can  earn  a  living,  he  also  ceases  to 
produce  tax  revenue  for  the  Government. 

The  new  dealers  argue  that  the  danger  is  remote.  But 
not  even  Cohen,  Corcoran,  or  Eccles  would  attempt  to  argue 
seriously  that  there  is  not  some  point  in  the  upward  expan- 
sion of  debt  where  it  must  be  halted  if  the  whole  financial 
structure  is  not  to  collapse  under  the  weight  of  insupportable 
taxation. 

And  even  more  dangerous  is  the  fact  that  nobody  can  tell 
when  that  point  is  reached  by  mounting  public  debt.  The 
limit  of  safety  for  our  public  debt  is  fixed  by  law  at  forty- 
five  billions.  Undoubtedly  it  could  go  higher  than  that  with- 
out disastrous  consequences.  But  how  much  higher?  That 
is  the  question,  A  definite  answer  is  impossible.  The  point 
is  not  determined  by  mathematical  calculation.  It  is  deter- 
mined by  mass  psychology,  just  like  a  run  on  a  bank  which 
may  actually  be  financially  sound. 

But  when  mass  hysteria  holds  sway,  there  is  no  controlling 
it  or  predicting  where  it  will  lead.  It  is  to  such  a  day  which 
every  disciple  of  Lenin  is  looking  to  doom  capitalism  aind 
our  American  system. 


Sugar 
-   EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN  v 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  25.  1939 

Mr.  HOOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  have  recently  used  the  threatened  closing  of  a  sugar 
plant  in  Michigan  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  bitter,  unfair, 
and  unjustified  attack  on  the  New  Deal's  sugar  program  in 
that  State  and  elsewhere.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  their 
attacks  were  not  as  efTective  as  they  would  have  liked  them 
to  be.  because  the  mill-closing  announcement  was  followed 
very  shortly  by  one  stating  that  the  mill  would,  after  all, 
operate.  I  wonder  if  this  sudden  reversal  did  not  make  it 
necessary  for  my  friends  across  the  aisle  to  revise  rather  hur- 
riedly some  of  their  intended  remarks.  Nevertheless,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  first  the  Michigan  mill  episode  and  then  see 
what  treatment  Michigan  and  other  sugar-beet  growers  have 
received  under  legislation  enacted  during  the  Roocevelt 
administration. 

Toward  the  end  of  April  the  Northeastern  Sugar  Co.  an- 
nounced that  it  would  have  to  close  its  plant  at  Mount 
Clemens,  Mich.,  because  it  did  not  consider  the  1939  sugar- 
marketing  allotment  received  by  it  under  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  operating  the  mill.  Instead 
of  seeking  relief  through  the  machinery  provided  in  the  Sugar 
Act,  the  firm  proceeded  to  try  its  case  in  the  public  press.  As 
you  know,  there  is  in  the  act  a  protective  clause  which  pro- 
vides that  any  person  who  feels  he  has  been  unfairly  treated 
in  the  matter  of  a  sugar-marketing  allotment  may.  as  a  part 
of  the  procedure,  appeal  within  20  days  directly  to  the  United 
States  district  court  of  appeals  for  an  impartial  review  of 
the  allotment  determination.  The  20-day  period  has  just 
ended,  but  the  firm  has  filed  no  appeal. 

However,  before  providing  the  House  with  information  on 
the  particular  marketing  allotment  received  by  the  North- 
eastern Sugar  Co,,  and  asking  the  Members  of  the  House 
whether  or  not  they  think  the  firm  was  equitably  treated.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Sugar  Act  does  not  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  make  special  allotments 
for  each  company  on  the  basis  of  local  conditions.  The  act 
requires  uniform  treatment  of  all  sugar  processors  in  any 
producing  area  in  the  United  States,  based  on  standards 
specified  in  the  act  and  on  the  record  of  the  public  hearings. 
The  Michigan  sugar-processing  companies,  like  those  in  other 
States,  were  represented  at  the  public  hearing  on  marketing 
allotments,  held  in  Chicago  in  February  of  this  year.  After 
the  hearing  a  period  was  allowed  for  the  filing  of  briefs  pre- 
senting argimients  for  and  against  the  various  proposals  made 
at  the  hearing.  Later  on  tentative  allotments  were  an- 
nounced and  interested  parties  had  a  period  in  which  to  reg- 
ister their  objections  to  the  tentative  findings  of  the  hearing 
officers. 

It  happened  that  the  formula  which  the  Department  de- 
cided upon  as  being  the  one  most  fair  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  to  each  individual  processor  worked  out  in  favor  of 
the  Northeastern  Sugar  Co.,  since  it  gave  only  25  percent 
weight  to  marketings  in  the  years  during  which  the  company 
had  a  low  production  because  of  floods,  droughts,  and  other 
causes,  while  it  gave  75  percent  weight  to  the  1938  production 
of  179.086  bags,  the  flrm's  largest  production  in  any  of  the 
past  flve  years.  In  spit«  of  this  heavy  production  of  179,086 
bags  for  1938,  during  which  year  there  were  no  restrictions 
on  the  amount  of  sugar  any  beet  processor  could  market,  the 
Northeastern  Sugar  Co.  disposed  of  only  47,920  baigs  for  the 
entire  year. 

The  flrm  received  a  1939  allotment  of  139,400  bags.  How 
did  this  allotment  stack  up  with  the  firm's  past  production 
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r.nd  marketings?  Well,  during  the  most  recent  5-year  period, 
1334-38,  the  company's  production  amounted  to  114,678  bags, 
and  their  marketings  to  97.010  bags.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  the  sugar  company's  marketings  in  the  full  cal- 
endar year  1938  totaled  only  47.920  bags.  In  other  words,  the 
allotment  received  by  the  firm  is  almost  25,000  bags  greater 
than  its  average  production  during  the  3-year  period  men- 
tioned, more  than  42.000  bags  larger  than  the  average  quan- 
tity marketed  by  it  during  the  same  years,  and  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  the  quantity  marketed  by  it  last  year.  Under 
£:uch  conditions,  why  should  the  company  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  announce  on  one  day  that  it  would  close  its 
Mount  Clemens  mill  and  then  a  few  days  later  reverse  its 
position? 

I  am  Informed  that  some  companies  which  withheld  sugar 
from  market  in  1938  have  sugar  stocks  too  large  to  be  mar- 
keted completely  this  year  under  their  1939  marketing  allot- 
ments. I  understand,  however,  that  most  sugar-beet  proc- 
essors have  in  the  past  taken  the  position  that  the  industry 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  substantial  sugar  reserves  from 
years  of  large  production,  such  as  1938.  so  as  to  have  suf- 
ficient supplies  of  sugar  on  hand  to  meet  the  beet  quota 
in  years  of  shortage.  This  attitude  is  not  surprising  inas- 
much as  in  every  year  since  1934  the  beet-sugar  industry 
has  failed  to  fill  its  quota^n  1937  by  as  much  as  375.000 
tons  of  sugar.  It  appears  that  in  such  years  it  was  neces- 
sary in  accordance  with  the  Sugar  Act,  to  reallot  this 
quota  deficit  to  other  producing  areas  which  could  furnish 
the  sugar.  Obviously,  beet-sugar  interests  were  not  happy 
over  the  loss  of  such  opportunities  to  market  the  full  quota 
for  the  area,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  it  seems,  many 
processors  stated  they  wished  to  carry  substantial  reserves. 
It  has  been  said  rather  frequently  of  late  in  Congress  by 
Representatives  from  some  of  the  producing  areas,  that  the 
1939  sugar-maiketing  allotment  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  was  unfair.  I  therefore  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  no  beet-sugar 
processor  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  saw  fit  to  appeal 
to  the  courts  for  a  review  of  the  determination.  If  this 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  fairness  of  the  Secretary's  action, 
then  I  do  not  know  what  does! 

Shortly  after  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  request 
of  President  Roosevelt,  had  wired  the  facts  to  the  Honorable 
Donald  R.  Westendorf.  mayor  of  Mount  Clemens,  the  su^r 
company  announced  that  it  had  decided  not  to  close  the  mill. 
I  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  telegram 
sent  by  Mr.  Westendorf  to  the  President,  and  the  reply  of 
the  Department.  It  is  a  pity  that  although  the  announced 
closing  of  the  mill  received  plenty  of  editorial  notice  in  the 
press  of  my  State  and  elsewhere,  the  cancelation  of  the  clos- 
•  ing  order  has  been  hardly  noticed. 

The  other  day  my  colleague  [Mr.  Woodruff]  stated  that 
in  Michigan  there  were  16  beet  sugar-refining  plants  when 
the  Roosevelt  administration  took  office.  That  the  plants 
were  there  is  quite  true,  but  were  they  all  operating?  Accord- 
ing to  my  information  they  were  not.  In  fact,  as  was  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  a  few  days  ago.  during  the  5-year  period 
1928-32  an  average  of  only  10  sugar  factories  were  operating 
in  M.chigan.  whereas  in  the  5  years  of  sugar  programs 
1934-38.  an  average  of  13  factories  functioned  and  it  locks 
as  though  an  equal  niunber  will  operate  this  year.  Moreover 
the  beet-slicing  capacity  of  Michigan  mills  today  is  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

What  about  the  situation  of  growers  in  Michigan?  Well 
I  And  that  the  acreage  harvested  by  them  in  the  5  y^ars  pre- 
ceding sugar  legislaUon  averaged  92.000  acres;  in  t^e  5  years 
of  sugar  programs,  it  was  105.000.  Their  income  per  ton  cf 
beets  in  the  earlier  period  was  $6.78.  in  the  latter  one  it  was 
$7.41.  and,  as  you  can  see.  this  income  was  received  on  a 
much  larger  acreage. 

The  position  of  sugar-beet  growers  elsewhere  has  also 
shown  notable  improvement.  In  the  5  years  preceding  sugar 
programs.  1929-33.  the  average  acreage  harvested  by  Ameri- 
can beet  growers  was  785.000  and  the  farm  value  of  their 
crop  $54,249,000;  in  the  period  1934-38  the  acreage  was 
798.000  and  the  farm  value  $60,428,000.    Last  year  the  acre- 


ape  har\'ested  rose  to  931,000  and  the  value  of  the  crop  was 
more  than  $72,000,000.  In  fact,  beet-sugar  production  in 
1938  was  the  greatest  on  record. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Woodruff  1  has  said 
dramatically  that  the  New  Deal  is  trying  to  destroy  the 
American  sugar  industry  "acre  by  acre,  factory  by  factory, 
State  by  State."  Inasmuch  as  the  beet-sugar  industry  in 
Michigan  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  was  experienc- 
ing some  very  bad  days  during  the  Hoover  administration, 
whereas  today  both  growers  and  processors  are  making  money, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  mcanrng  of  his  statement 

The  telegrams 'referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Sugar  Dn'isioN,  May  1,  1939. 
Hon.  Donald  R.  Westendorf. 
Mayor.  City  Commission, 
MOMut  Clemens.  Mich.: 

Your  telegram  of  April  20.  1939.  to  the  President  has  been  referred 
to  this  Department  for  reply.  The  Northeastern  Sugar  Co.'s  1939 
marketing  allotment  of  139.400  bags  of  refined  sugar  greatly  exceeds 
i  their  most  recent  5-ycar  average  production  of  114^678  bags,  and 
their  most  recent  5-year  average  marketings  of  97.010  bags.  It  Is 
nearly  3  times  thfir  total  marketings  for  the  entire  year  1938. 

The  act  does  not  give  the  Secretary  authority  to  "make  special 
allotments  for  each  company  on  the  basis  of  local  conditions,  but 
requires  uniform  treatment  to  all  sugar-beet  processors  In  the 
United  States,  based  on  certain  standards  specified  in  the  act  and 
th"  record  in  the  public  hearings  which  have  been  held  on  the 
subject. 

The  formula  used  in  the  computation  of  the  1939  marketing 
allotments  gives  recognition  to  the  low  production  of  the  Mount 
Clemens  area  In  prior  years  resulting  from  drought,  flood,  and 
other  causes  as  it  gives  only  25  percent  wc-i:;ht  to  marketings  In 
such  years  and  75  percent  weit^ht  to  the  large  production  of  1938. 
a  year  in  which  the  ccmpany's  production  amounted  to  179.086 
bags.  If  the  company  deems  this  allotment  unfair,  it  may  avail 
Itself  of  the  recourse  provided  in  the  act.  Within  20  days  after 
issuance  of  the  allotment  order  the  company  or  any  Interested 
person  who  feels  aggrieved  may  file  an  appeal  with 'the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  which  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  reply. 

Inasmuch  as  the  quota  for  all  areas  Including  Cuba,  are  ,estab- 
ll.«hed  in  the  act  itself  the  statements  being  made  to  the  effect  that 
this  Department  could  provide  an  increased  allotment  for  the 
company  by  reducing  the  Cuban  or  any  other  quota  are  entirely 
erroneous.  ' 

We  are  working  on  administrative  procedure  which  will  permit 
the  company  to  dispo.se  by  substitution  of  the  quantity  cf  approxi- 
mately 28.000  bags  in  excess  of  their  1939  allotment  to  prevent  any 
Fo."sible  deterioration  of  such  sugar. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  company  may  have  various 
reasons  for  wishing  to  close  its  Mount  Clemens  plant  but  we  are 
unable  to  understand  how  the  allotment  already  made  for  the 
calendar  year  1939  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  company  to 
discontinue  operation  of  the  factory. 

Joshua  Bernhardt, 
Chief,  Sugar  Division. 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  April  20  1939 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

President,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  feel  that  operation  of  Northeastern  Sugar  Co  's  mill  at  Mount 
Clemens.  Mich.,  is  of  vital  Importance  to  Mount  Clemens  and 
Macomb  County.  300  employees  and  1.000  field  laborers  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work  and  8.600  acres  will  be  planted  to  surplus  crops 
If  not  operated  many  of  our  farmers  surrounding  our^city  depend 
entirely  upon  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  for  livelihood  Unless 
relief  IS  given  in  marketing  allotment  the  processor  cannot  operate 
ar?H  Jf^  sugar  factory  operating  means  a  great  deal  during  fall 
and  winter  months  to  our  city.  ^ 

Citt  Commission  of  Mount  Clemens 
By  Donald  R.   Westendorf,   Mayor. 
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The  Child  Refugee  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  25,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN.  OP  NEW  YORK. 

MAY  23,  1939 


Mrs.  OT)AY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  tJie  following  address  of  my  colleague,  the 


Honorable  Samitel  Dickstein.  on  station  WEAP,  Tuesday, 
May  23: 

I  am  speaking  to  you  tonight  on  a  subject  about  which  I 
imagine  you  have  already  heard  a  certain  amount  of  discussion — 
the  Wagner-Rogrrs  bill,  sometimes  kno\vn  as  the  child-refugee 
bill.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you  becau.sc  this  measure  will,  tomorrow,  be  the  subject  of  public 
hearings  before  the  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the  House  cf  Repre- 
B(  ntatives  At  those  hearings  men  and  women  who  believe  the 
bin  should  be  passed  will  speak  in  Its  behalf.  Those  who  hold 
the  opposite  view  will  also  be  given  a  full  and  free  opportunity  to 
state  their  case.  We  of  the  ccHnmit,tee  will  listen  and  form  Judg- 
ments of\  which  to  base  otir  recommendation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Since  it  is  not  possible  for  all  of  you  In  different  parts  of  the 
country  personally  to  attend  these  hearings.  I  am  very  gla^  to 
have  these  few  minutes  to  bring  some  of  the  facts  and  Issues 
before  you.  For  I  feel  It  is  extremely  important  that  citizens  and 
voters  evenrwhere  undecstand  clearly  Just  what  this  bill  means  and 
what  It  does  not  meaiT.  It  is  only  through  such  understanding 
that  we  who  are  your  Representatives  In  Washington  can  Interpret 
your  will. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill. 
There  have  been  newspaper  reports  and  editorials.  There  have 
been  letters  to  the  editor  and  radio  comments.  On  the  whole, 
this  discussion  has  been  the  expression  of  that  fine,  generous,  and 
humanitarian  spirit  which  we  know  to  be  so  typically  American. 

Our  Congress  lias  now  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  perform  the 
most  humanitarian  task  which  ever  cnme  to  its  official  attention. 
Even  the  opponents  of  this  bill  could  not  very  well  muster  any 
arguments  against  It  which  would  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
masses.  And  so  the  ttor^-  was  allowed  to  go  abroad  that  the 
admLsslon  of  these  chiiaren  refugees  will  be  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  this  country.  One  was  led  to  believe  that  If  we  open 
the  doors  to  thl.s  wreckage  '.eft  by  the  tides  of  European  persecu- 
tion, that  somebody  here  will  suffer,  and  that  someone  in  America 
will  be  unfavorably  affected.  We  hear  people  state  that  these  few 
thousand  children  reiugees  wlil  take  away  bread  from  the  mouths 
of  American  workmen,  and  that  they  will  become  a  great  factor  in 
increasing  unemployment  In  the  United  States  and  similar  state- 
ments^of  the  same  nature. 

My  object  in  addressing  the  radio  audience  tonight  Is  to  show 
that  no  such  results  are  absolutely  to  be  feared,  and  furthermore 
to  show  how  we  are  definitely  obligated  by  the  ties  of  our  histori- 
cal tradition,  and  by  the  processes  of  true  Americanism  to  speed 
this  measure  towdrd  Its  enactment  as  a  law. 

In  one  sense,  the  Interest  in  the  bill  has  been  greater  than  one 
would  expect  this  kind  of  a  proposal  to  stimulate.  For,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill  v.ill  have  no  very  great  effect 
upon  our  lives  here  In  America.  What  does  the  bill  propose?  It 
Is  a  grant  of  authority — and  only  a  gtant  of  authority — to  permit 
the  entry  Into  the  United  States  of  10,000  refugee  children,  none 
cf  tliem  more  than  14  years  of  age — In  each  of  the  years  1939  and 
1940.  In  excess  of  the  present  quota.  This  is  not  a  large  number 
of  humnn  beings  in  a  country  of  about  130  000.000  inhabitants. 

Furtliermore.  the  bill  creates  no  responsibilities  for  us.  either 
as  Individual  citizens  or  as  taxpayers,  for — and  I  want  to  make 
this  as  plain  to  you  as  I  possibly  can — not  a  single  child  will 
be  admitted  until  satisfactory  assurances  are  given  that,  he  or 
she  win  be  adequately  cared  for  by  responsible  private  citizens 
who  have  already  signified  their  desire  to  do  so.  In  other  words, 
the  bill  does  no  more  than  give  to  people  who  have  a  humani- 
tarian impulse  the  privilege  of  expressing  that  impulse  in  a  con- 
crete way. 

Who  are  these  child  refugees?  They  are  children  whose  par- 
ents have  either  boen  killed  or  placed  In  concentration  camps, 
cr  depilved  of  every  means  to  m.ake  a  livelihood  for  themselves, 
solely  for  the  reaeon  that  these  parents  value  human  liberty  more 
than  they  value  Up  service  to  a  dictatorship,  or  parents  whose 
only  crime  consists  of  belonging  to  the  wrong  race  or  the  wrong 
religion. 

Fortunately,  this  Is  not  a  religiotis  question,  and  not  even  a 
racial  question,  and  it  cuts  across  all  racial  and  religious  lines. 
Among  these  refugee  children  there  are  some  whose  parents  have 
been  Aryan  for  generations,  and  some  whose  ancestors  have  lived 
on  the  soil  of  Germany  for  a  thousand  years.  These  children 
are  unable  to  continue  in  that  country  since  all  means  of  liveli- 
hood for  their  parents  have  been  dried  up  at  the  source.  The 
German  Government  will  not  allow  anyone  to  live  in  peace  If 
the  individual  In  question  Is  not  both  an  Aryan  and  an  adherent 
of  the  regime. 

And  so,  men  and  women  have  found  themselves  uprooted  and 
removed  from  their  occupations,  trades,  and  professions  In  that 
country  Just  because  they  refused  to  give  lip  service  to  its  dic- 
tatorship, but  wanted  in  their  own  humble  way  to  express  views 
and  ideals  which  might  be  contrary  to  the  political  creed  of  the 
day. 

Some  of  the  greatest  German  scholars  and  scientists  came  to 
this  country  solely  to  escape  the  rigorous  supervisions  of  their 
mental  life  which  would  be  their  portion  if  they  lived  under  Hlt- 
Icrlsm.  And.  mind  you,  many  of  ^these  scholars  and  scientists  were 
Aryan  and  some  of  them  even  German  Protestants.  How  much 
worse  Is  the  lot  of  t^ose  who  are  not  Aryan  or  are  at  least  uot 


100  percent  Anran,  or  who  happen  to  be  adherents  of  the  Jewish  or 
Catholic  religion.  In  their  cases  the  entire  force  of  the  state  has 
turned  against  them.  Tl^ey  are  not  allowed  to  worship  God  In 
the  manner  In  which  they  would  like,  and  the  least  little  inirac- 
tlon  of  any  rule  laid  down  by  a  brutal  ruler,  or  the  least  devia- 
tion from  the  norm  of  conduct  prescribed  by  a  ruthless  dictator 
finds  them  In  concentration  camps.  Insofar  as  members  of  the 
Jewish  faith  or  race  are  concerned,  these  can  find  themselves  In 
concentration  camps  for  no  reason  at  all.  except  because  their 
wealth  might  be  coveted  or  their  business  wanted  for  a  Nazi 
henchman. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  save  from  the  hell  that  Is  a  dictator- 
ship, a  few  thousand  innocent  children,  victims  of  the  dictator's 
wrath.  The.se  children  will  not  come  here  to  compete  with  Ameri- 
can labor.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  be  put  in  American  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  American  welfare  organizations.  They 
win  not  become  producers  of  labor  but  consumers  of  labor.  Much 
as  we  might  differ  on  the  advisability  of  further  restrictions  of  our 
immigration,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  not  restricting  this  type  of  immigration.  This  immigra- 
tion is  solely  in  the  Interest  of  this  country,  and  at  one  stroke  we 
shall  be  performing  a  humanitarian  act.  and  at  the  same  time  help 
this  country  and  increase  production  of  goods  here  for  the  mainte- 
nance'of  these  victims  of  misfortune. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  what  will  happen  If  this  country,  with 
Its  vast  resources  and  unlimited  possibilities  should  decide  to  close 
the  doors  of  opportunity  to  those  helpless  victims  of  persecutions. 
Tliere  is  too  much  selfl.shness  In  this  world  as  It  Is.  and  surely  by 
encouraging  more  selfishness  we  shall  not  be  doing  our  duty  to 
our  fellow  men. 

When  our  President  called  together  a  conference  on  the  ques- 
tion of  refugees  last  summer,  there  were  those  who  expressed 
themselves  rather  critically  of  his  efforts,  mhidful  as  they  were 
of  the  fact  that  our  country  did  nothing  to  alleviate  conditions. 
A  cursory  examination  of  our  Immigration  practice  of  recent  years 
will  show  that  the"  only  aliens  who  were  able  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  United  States  were  aliens  who  could  demonstrate  that  they 
are  In  every  sense  of  the>word  capable  cf  taking  care  of  themiselves. 
Every  alien  who  entered  this  country  In  the  last  few  years  came 
here  not  to  work,  not  to  take  away  a  job  from  an  American  citizen, 
but  on  the  contrary,  came  here  with  financial  resources  capable  of 
taking  care  of  his  own  wants,  and  In  most  instances  to  invest  It  In 
business  and  to  give  employment  to  American  citizens. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  our  welfare  agencies  in  the  United 
States  that  the  aliens  on  reUef  at  the  present  time  are  not 
aliens  who  were  admitted  In  the  last  few  years,  but  aliens  who 
have  been  here  for  a  decade  or  longer.    > 

When  our  first  restricted  Immigration  law  was  pas-sed  only  about 
one-half  of  those  who  were  eligible  entered  this  country,  and  oven 
today  the  quota  Is  not  fully  used  up.  and  every  year  only  one-third 
of  these  who  were  eligible  to  enter  are  allowed  to  enter.  Some  of 
the  cotuitrles  'have  never  used  their  Immigration  quota  and  their 
being  on  the  statute  books  Is  merely  a  gesture  of  no  practical  and 
material  benefit. 
'  Would  it  not  be  a  beautiful  gesture  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  throw  its  doors  open  to  those  children?  For  many  years  to 
come  these  children  will  be  able  to  obtain  instruction  In  our 
American  schools  and  leam  our  American  way.  After  the  children 
have  been  selected  and  brcupht  to  this  country,  what  will  hapjjen 
to  them?  Responsibility  for  them  has  been  assumed  by  an  organi- 
zation which  has  been  formed  for  this  especial  purpose — The 
Nonsectarian  Committee  for  German  Refugee  Children. 

This  organization  Is  headed  by  such  distinguished  citizens  as 
Cardinal  Mundelein,  Bishop  Bernard  James  Shell,  Canon  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  William  Allen  White, 
Dean  Helen  Taft  Manning,  President  Frank  Porter  Graham,  and 
Owen  D.  Young.  Its  executive  director  is  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
who  is  also  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee — the  man  who  was  recently  given  the  Bok  award  for 
his  outstanding  services  to  htimanlty.  The  treasxirer  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  Mr.  Newbold  Morris,  chairman  of  the  City  Council  of 
New  York  City.  Sponsoring  the  committee's  program  is  a  Nation- 
wide group  which  is  a  roster  of  outstanding  names  In  Industry, 
In  education.  In  religious  spheres,  and  In  social  welfare.  That  this 
is  a  responsible  group  we  can  have  no  doubt,  and  we  may  rest 
easy  in  the  knowledge  that  such  an  organization  has  pledged  its 
resources  as  a  guaranty  that  these  children  shall  not  become 
public  charges.  *  . 

In  an  article  published  In  the  New  York  Times  a  day  or  two  ago, 
the  statement  was  made  by  one  of  Its  European  correspondents, 
that  we  In  this  country  are  particularly  foitunate  In  that  in 
Europe  you  are  a  member  of  a  nationality  wlUy-nilly,  and  a 
Frenchman  can  never  become  a  German,  and  a  German  can  nevar 
be'come  a  Frenchman.  But  an  American  does  not  have  to  be 
born,  he  can  be  made  Into  one.  Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  make  a  few  thousand  new  Americans  who  will  realize  that  the 
system  under  which  European  nations  who  indulge  in  persecu- 
tions. Is  not  the  "American  way."  They  will  learn  to  know  that 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  tolerance  are  not  empty  phrases  but 
a  thoroughgoing  way  of  life,  our  American  life.  They  will  grow  to 
learn  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  this  unique  country  of  ours,  which 
at  this  particular  time,  with  Europw  torn  Into  shreds  by  Its  racial, 
nationalistic,  economic,  and  other  differences,  is  the  only  place  on 
earth  where  truth,  liberty,  and  Justice  still  prevail. 
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Wages  and  Ifours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  I.  SIROVICH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wtdncsday.  May  24.  1939 


SPEECH   OF   HON    \\^LLIAM    I     SIROVTCTI.    OP   NEW    YORK    IN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  MAY  23,  1938 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
on  wages  and  hours  on  May  23,  1938,  as  follows: 

Mr.  VVrLCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yteld  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr   SiaovicHi    15  minutes. 

Mrs  Norton  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   [Mr.  Sirovtch|    15  additional  minutes. 

The  Chaikman.  The  "Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr   Sirovtch|   lor  30  minutes. 

Mr  SIROVICH  Mr  Chairman,  v.hen  a  symphonic  orchestra  with 
diversified  mech.inical  Instruments  plays  in  harmony.  In  unl.son, 
and  In  one  accord,  we  have  imity  of  musical  exprosston  which  is 
called  rhythm  and  melody.  Here  we  behold  how  a  cooperative  tend- 
ency results  in  trans-'ormin^  diversity  lo  unity.  Evolution  always 
means  the  change  from  diversity  to  unity.  This  constant  change 
from  diversity  to  unity  is  not  only  true  of  mechanical  nature  but 
Is  true  of  biological  nature,  as  well  as  of  all  manifestations  of 
the  htstorlcal  process 

In  religion,  for  instance,  we  see  polythci.sm,  the  worship  of  the 
many  gcds,  dying  out  slowly  and  b'-tng  -replaced  by  monotheism; 
that  Is  to  say.  going  from  diversity  to  unitv 

Political  life  of  man  begins  with  tribal' sm.  In  the  course  of 
political  development   tribes  unite  and   form  a   nation.     Tlie  way 

from    tribali.sm    to   nationhood — many    tribes   and    one    nation is 

again  the  way  from  diversity  to  unity. 

In  .science  we  observe  a  "similar  evolution.  First,  man  tries  to 
gain  knowledcre  of  simple  phenomena.  When  he  accumulated  a 
great"r  knowledf^e  of  a  multitude  of  phenomena,  he  tried  to 
discover  the  one  principle  governing  th§m  all.  In  seventeenth  cen- 
tury physics  Newton  discovered  that  principle,  gravitat'on  In 
twentieth  century  physics.  Einstein  di.scoveicd  that  principle,  rela- 
tivity The  greatest  triumph  of  science  is  the  discovering  of  one 
principle  as  the  explanation  for  a  multitude  of  phenomena.  The 
fundamental  and  underlying  principle  of  science  consists,  there- 
fore, in  going  from  diversity  to  unity. 

The  literary  process  shows  a  similar  tendency.  First,  there  are 
local  e.xpressions  and  then  there  Is  national  expression.  Before  a 
nation  produces  its  Shakespeare  or  its  Goethe,  its  Hugo,  or  its 
Tolstoi.  It  experiences  literary  localism  and  regionalism.  When  a 
national  expression  embodies  in  the  figure  of  one  creative  genius 
if  replaces  all  local  expressions;  the  literature  of  a  nation  has 
therefore  reached  its  peak  of  dovelcpment. 

It  stands  to  rea?on  that  economic  development  Is  not  an  excep- 
tion to  the  Ironclad  law  from  diversity  to  unity.     The  many  eco- 
nomic standards  and  the  many  economic  laws  governing  our  Nation 
must  be  replaced  by  one  standard  and  one  law  of  minimum  wages 
end  maximum  hours.     A  fully  developed  Nation  of  48  States  can 
no  more  have  48  different  and  contrary  economic  laws  than  it  can 
have  48  different  languages,  different  civilizations,  or  different  cul- 
tures.    But  as  it  is  today,  we  have  in  America  two  different  eco- 
nomics, governed  by  two  different  laws,  and  reprosentrng  two  dif- 
Tcreiit   standards.     In   one    section    of    our    country    the    economic 
toiler  is  paid  a  living  wage,  though  not  a  saving  wage.     In  another 
section  the  worker  receives  starvation  wages  and  is  often  so  under-    ' 
paid  and  so  badly  exploited  that  he  can  hardly  meet  both  ends  and 
can  scarcely  have  a  real  feeling  of  human,  dfgnity.     He  is  not  only 
the   underdog   but   he   is   also   the   underworm.     The   underworm 
Ftruggle  as  hard  as  he  does,  cannot  be  creative  and  cannot  con- 
tribute to  the  physical,  spiritual,  and  moral  strength  of  the  Nation     i 
What   the  wage   and  hour  bill   really  represents  "is  an  attempt   to    I 
create  one  uniform  minimu.m-wage  st.indard  for  the  entire  fabric    ' 
of  our  American  economic  life,  replacing  a  diversity  of  wage-slave 
standards  that  is  a  reflection  upon  human  dignity  and  the're^pect 
that  America  owes  to  its  producing  and  tolling  workers  that  have 
made  our  Republic  great  and  g'.orious.     (Applause  I 

Mr  Chairman,  everything  that  is  produced  in  our  country  through 
agriculture  and  Industry  is  the  result  of  the  labor  of  th?  berst  of 
burden,  the  machine,  and  the  human  being.  Whether  we  are  re- 
actionaries, conservatives,  liberals,  progressives,  or  radicals  whc'her 
r^Tr^Ttllt^^K  ^^\^^  ot  looking  forward  or  backward,  we  must  all 
f^  I  ^1  }  r^  *^  ^  tremendous  difference  between  the  labor  of 
the  beast  of  burden,  between  the  labor  of  the  machine,  and  the 
labor  of  human  beings. 

^J;f^.^^,^''^^^J^''  "^^  °'  ^^^^^  ^^-^^  ^"Ps  that  I  have  Just 
enumerated^  What  are  the  wages  of  the  bea.n  of  burden  to^^av  In 
our  country?  All  that  he  receives  from  his  master,  whom  hTserves 
loyoUy  and  faithlully,  Is  the  oaU.  bran.  hay.  corn,  and  other  t^d 


products  necessary  to  keep  him  alive,  besides  the  roof  that  shelters 
him  from  the  ravages  of  the  weather.  In  other  words,  all  that  the 
beast  of  burden  receives  as  compensation  Is  enough  to  live  and  to 
exist. 

What  is  the  wage  that  the  modem  machine  receives  for  its  com- 
pensation for  producing  day  in  and  day  out?  Tlie  machine  receives 
as  its  wage  for  the  services  and  labor  that  it  renders,  metamorphi- 
cally  speaking,  the  right  to  be  well  oiled,  well  cleaned,  well  housed 
and  better  taken  care  of  than  the  beast  of  burden  in  order  that  the 
ravages  of  weather  may  not  disintegrate  the  highly  mechanized 
machinery. 

Now.  what  are  the  wages  of  human  beings  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country  in  agriculture  and  industry?  First 
there  is  starvation  wages  which  cannot  keep  body  and  soul  together 
and  is  less  than  the  beast  of  burden  receives.  Second  living  wages 
which  just  barely  keep  body  and  soul  together  and  does  not  equal 
the  cost  of  the  shelter  that  the  modern  machine  receives  Third  is 
the  principle  involving  saving  wages,  whereby  the  modern  workln^'- 
man  would  be  able  to  receive  wages  that  would  enable  him  to  save 
in  times  of  affluence  and  prosperity  for  days  of  adversity  and  mis- 
fortune, which  is  the  fundamental  principle  motivating  our  great 
President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the  New  Deal  in  order 
to  give  purchasing  and  consuming  power  to  the  millions  of  under- 
privileged and  undernourished  Americans  v»ho  pre  crying  and  clam- 
oring for  a  better  day  In  this  great  and  beloved  Republic  of  ours 
(Applaus9.| 

^  Mr.  Chairman,  the  human  personality  revolts  against  the  Iden- 
tification of  machine,  cattle,  and  man.  Human  labor  must  not  be 
treated  as  is  thf  labor  of  the  beast  of  burden,  or  of  'he  machine 
for  they  are  of  different  qualities  and  orders.  Thp  machine  or  the 
an:mal  is  not  held  responsible  for  its  work  for  being  deprived  either 
of  intelligence  or  consciousness,  or  of  both;  it  cannot  be  called  to 
acrcuntability.  But  man.  be'ng  endowed  with  intelligence  and 
moral  consciousne.ss.  owes  responsibilitv  for  his  labor  and  its  quality 
to  his  employer.  Consequently,  to  treat  human  labor  a.s  other  labor- 
Is  treated  is  not  only  inhuman  but  even  economically  unsound 
resulting  m  strikes,  boycotts,  and  general  labor  upheavals 

This  consideration  that  man  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  like  the 
machine  or  the  animal,  is  the  main  moUve  animating  the  labor 
leg.sation  of  wages  and  hours  of  the  present  administration  In 
conformity  with  our  religious  traditions  that  man  has  been  created 
in  the  image  of  God— that  is  to  .'^ay.  that  he  Is  a  s'^lritual  b^ine— 
the  present  wage  and  hour  bill  seeks  to  humanize  cur  economic 
order  and  raise  the  .standard  of  life  of  th?  American  people  by— 

befow  whf.^>r'!f' T*"^  ^  mmimum  wage  by  freezing  a  minimum 
below  Which  no  human  being  can  be  exploited,  and  thus  curbing 
the  acquisitive  powers  of  the  captains  cf  industry  and  commerce 

Second.  Raising  the  general  economic  life  of  the  Nation  by  a 
gradual,  more  equitable  redistribution  of  wealth  by  increasing 
through  minimum  wages  a  greater  purchasing  and  consuming  power 
of  the  exploited  worker.  *  '"""'^'^ 

Third  Securing  greater  leisure  for  the  working  people  through 
the  maximum  of  40  hours  of  work  per  w«ek,  so  that  working  people 
will  have  more  time  to  attend  to  the  education  of  their  children 
ifon  rnTi?r',^f".!"S°'  f*'^*'"  °'''"  l^n-^wledge.  and  to  their  participa-' 
«nH  ^L!  ^P'"^'t"al  pleasures  of  life.  In  times  gone  by  painters 
and  poets,  coniposers  and  writers,  created  for  the  select  f5w  only 
The  rich  and  the  mighty  alone  were  the  patrons  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  arts  and  letters,  for  the  masses  cf  people,  having  been  used  as 
tools  and  labor  devices,  were  precluded  from  enioying  the  high e? 
pleasures  of  life  that  accompanied  the  beautiful,  the  g^d,  and  the 

Roospve't'%h.''tY.  "a  '•''"'''^  °^  ""^  ^'^^*  President.  Frar.klin  Delano 
fr^:  r  •  l^^M''^  American  people  a.s  a  whole,  and  not  the  .select 
few  alone^  be  the  patrons  and  beneficiaries  of  the  arts  and  the 
letters  and  of  everything  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  life  Such 
an  order  of  things  requires  greater  leisure  time,  economic  security 

JJankll'n  ,L  «T"p""'^-  .."^^    ^"^^^'""    °^    °"^    humanT  President.' 
^nt.    ^^       !,"^  Roosevelt.  IS  not  so  much  a  .atlsflcd  party  as  a     . 
contEnied  and  happy  American  people      [Applause  I        *^      >   •«  »     ^ 
Mr.   Chairman,    to   achieve   the   objects   of    the   wage   and    hour 

re  Thiols 'nfo?t^^'■'"i"^°"'  "  standardlzaMon  of  Lr  econSSc 
l.fe     This  IS  most  Important,  since  It  will  complete  in  America  the 

^r^tv  nr  nnm^  ''i  ^''h  K^^'-'-^^'o^^  ''SO  our  Nation  consisted  of  a 
^  dfvirsitv^nnH  'f  ^'^  ^<^onomlc  units,  representing  a  maximum 
of  diversity  and  a  minimum  of  unity.  Within  thi.s  short  .-pan  of 
time  we  have  become  a  united  nation.    We  have  produced  a  clvl- 

r^.VuZs''^  ""w^'l"  ""'^'^^  ''  '^^  ^'"'-y  °'  represeruatives  of  other 
civilizations.  We  have  developed  a  culture  of  our  own  which  prom- 
ises to  become  the  culture  of  tomorrow,  largely  becau^  it  is  a 
111  ar'^.r^  "^  '>'"^^^'''-?  °^  ^he  best  and  noblest  that  can  be  found  in 
fiAnH  f"'""P:«"  cultures  of  all  tunes.  We  have  marched  throu-h 
the  read  from  diversity  to  oneness  at  a  mu'h  faster  pace  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  Old  World.  The  tendency  toward  unUy  m 
America  must  be  considered  nothing  short  of  miraculous  because 

n;iir%'°  A"^°^*^^*  P'"^^'"-  '"'"'"'^^  °^  P^°Ple  ^-°t  belonging  orVgT- 
nally  to  Anglo-Saxon  nations  have  been  made  an  organic  Lrt  of 
American  civilization,  which  Is  basically  Anglo-Saxon  The  onfy 
missing  link  in  this  unity  is  the  economic  factor.  In  the  economic 
f."' w'^^'n^T  "V."  ''''■*^^^  '^'^  '^-^'l  represent  a  house  divided  agalTs? 
f^H  H  J^}?  '*"''''°"  *'"  ^^  eliminated  and  a  complete  unit  fstab- 
hshcd  by  the  adoption  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  When  there  vill 
S^r^.t^  f '""°""^  ^ag^  '°r  every  American  worker,  no  matter 
E?st  or  the  w^^^tH^  ^"''"'''^  *^  '"  '^^  North  or  In  the  South,  the 
^i^tl     T  H  ■  l^^  P"^ps^  of  American  civilization  will  be  com- 

plete.   I  dare  say  that  Piesident  Roosevelt,  who  is  vitally  Interested 


In  seeing  this  bill  passed.  Is  only  completing  the  work  of  our  great 
unifier,  the  immortal  Abraham  Lincoln.  Just  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  united  the  Nation  politically,  so  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Is 
trying  his  utmost  to  unite  it  economically.  (Applause. |  In  these 
trying  days  unity  is  more  desirable  than  at  any  other  time.  For 
In  unity  there  is  not  only  strength  but  hope.  A  united  nation 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  weather  the  storm  and  to  resist  di- 
versified forces  than  a  nation  divided  against  Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman.  11  we  fail  to  pass  this  bill,  we  will  only  be  Inrtru- 
mcntal  In  continuing  the  exploitation  of  millions  of  workers, 
condemning  them  to  a  life  of  misery  and  squalor,  and  we  will 
create  the  conditions  for  the  rise  anci  development  of  destructive 
lorces.  When  the  worker  has  a  minimum  of  security  he  is  likely 
to  listen  to  all  kinds  of  agitators  trying  to  capture  him  for  their 
dubious  causes.  The  satisfied  worker  is  sober-minded,  patriotic, 
and  conservative,  but  the  dissatisfied  toller,  whose  starvation 
wage  is  scarcely  sufiQcient  to  provide  him  and  his  family  with  the 
most  elemental  necessities.  Is  Just  the  ideal  objective  of  the  agi- 
tator and  the  false  prophet. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  often  hear  reactionaries  singing  the  praise  of  a 
feudal  order,  because  in  that  order  the  workingman.  while  de- 
prived of  freedom  and  many  liberties,  enjoyed  a  modicum  of 
economic  security.  Today  the  American  workingman  enjoys  all 
the  liberty  and  freedom  he  desires;  but  he  has  no  economic  se- 
curity, because  he  is  badly  underpaid,  and  has  neither  the  benefits 
of  feudalism  nor  the  advantages  of  industrialism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  contentions  ad- 
vanc<^d  against  a  wage  and  hour  law.  but  all  these  arguments 
become  Invalidated  by  the  one  simple  consideration  that  a  unified 
wage  and  hour  law  will  once  and  for  all  do  away  with  unfair  com- 
petition in  our  economic  life.  The  American  people  simply  do  not 
care  for  cheap,  exploited  labor,  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay 
the  price  lor  well-paid  services. 

The  shameful  commercialization  of  labor  In  many  parts  of  our 
country  means  that  the  well-paid  workingman  is  always  endan- 
gered by  cheap  labor.  The  manufacturer  who  pays  his  worker  a 
living  wage  is  always  threatened  by  the  manufacturers  who  pay 
their  workers  a  starvation  wage.  This  Is  unfair  competition  and 
can  be  eliminated  by  the  wage  and  hour  law.  If  we  fall  to  pass 
this  bill,  we  only  punish  those  manufacturers  who  pay  their  work- 
ers a  decent  living  wage.  Instead  of  penalizing  we  should  encour- 
age them,  and  the  only  encouragement  we  can  offer  them  is  to 
make  this  bill  the  uniform  law  of  the  land.  A  united  American 
Nation  wants  one  basic  American  economic  law  and  one  economic 
standard. 

Mr.  Chairman.  American  labor,  like  American  civilization,  must 
grow  organically.  It  must  grow  like  a  plant.  The  symbol  of  the 
American  worker  is  the  tree,  deeply  rooted  in  the  fertile  soU,  hold- 
ing its  position  against  all  odds,  weathering  the  storms,  resisting 
the  winds,  and  holding  Its  own  no  matter  what  comes.  Such 
growth  testifies  to  health,  to  strength,  to  creativeness.  But.  in 
places  where  labor  Is  cheap  and  the  worker  underpaid,  he  Is  always 
on  the  go,  he  Is  always  moving,  and  is  symbolized  by  the  Insect 
and  not  by  the  tree.  The  result  is  that  localities  that  exploit 
labor,  and, treat  them  as  economic  slaves,  undergo  more  changes 
than  is  good  for  them,  and  are  Interrupted  in  their  development, 
to  assume  the  character  of  armed  camps,  ultimately  to  be  aban- 
doned and  deserted  because  a  great  section  of  the  population  mi- 
grated to  other  places,  to  lock  for  better  labor  conditions.  Cheap 
labor  is  the  curse  of  every  community.  Well-paid  labor  is  a 
source  of  strength  and  a  ble.'^sing  to  every  locality. 

I  have  often  heard  foreigners  traveling  through  our  dbuntry  tell 
me  that  there  are  two  Americas,  and  two  American  civiUzatlons. 
one  in  well-paid  sections  and  the  other  in  poor-paid  sections. 
Their  strange  impression  of  our  country  is  primarily  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  In  one  part  of  our  country  labor  is  well  paid,  and 
consequently,  towns  and  cities  flourish,  while  in  the  other  section, 
labor  Is  underpaid,  and  the  demarcation  line  between  wealth  and 
poverty  is  so  sharp  that  where  wealth  ends,  poverty,  misery,  and 
squalor  begins.  It  is  this  kind  of  poverty,  and  the  sort  of  squalor 
to  which  there  Is  not  any  analogy  even  in  the  poverty-ridden  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World,  that  make  us  shudder  at  man's  Inhumanity 
to  his  fellow  man.  The  afloptlon  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  will 
remedy  the«^e  terrible  concUtions.  It  will  make  an  end  to  that 
nrusery,  sufferuig,  and  squalor  which  are  a  disgrace  to  American 
civilization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  must  not  be  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  party  interests,  of  local  economic  interests,  of  sectional, 
racial,  or  group  interests;  It  must  be  looked  upon  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  Nation  at  large,  of  the  exigencies  and  requirements 
of  the  American  civilization,  and  of  the  most  elementary  postulates 
of  ethics.  Its  adoption  will  complete  the  minimum  wage  economic 
process  that  swings  from  diversity  to  unity.  It  will  make  the  unity 
of  our  Nation  and  the  A^nerican  civilization  complete  and  absolute. 
It  will  be  a  source  of  helpfulness  and  humaneness  to  our  fellow  man 
In  places  where  labor  is  cheap.  It  will  prove  to  be  a  source  of 
strength  in  those  localities  In  which  the  worker  is  always  on  the 
go  in  quest  of  better  labor  conditions.  It  will  remove  unfair  com- 
petition. It  will  create  a  nnfinimum  unified  economic  wage  stand- 
ard in  America.  And  it  will  make  the  dubious  agitators  and  false 
prophets  superfluous,  for  it  will  shut  up  the  sources  of  agitation, 
discord,  and  propag^inda.  and  especially  of  foreign  propaganda, 
with  its  variety  of  "isms."  The  adoption  of  this  bill  must  therefore 
be  conslde.'-ed  an  event  of  great  historic  slgnlflcrance.  The  adoptlcm 
of  ihlB  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  the  greatest  patriotic  act  Imag- 


inable, for  it  will  create  for  our  Nation  a  source  of  health,  strength, 
and  happiness,  and  will  make  millions  of  suffering  human  beings 
contented.  What  greater  service  can  a. man  do  in  life  than  make 
his  fellow  man  happy? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Declaration  of.  Independence  established  the 
principle  that  all  men  being  born  equul  must  ihare  a  minimum 
of  equality,  at  least,  extending  to  all  spheres  of  life — ^political, 
economic,  and  social.  At  the  time  that  greats  document  was  com- 
posed man  had  but  a  vision  of  equality,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence becoming  a  promissory  note  calling  for  future  redemption. 
Tlie  present  administration,  in  Its  efforts  to  emancipate  the  strug- 
gling masses  of  the  American  people  from  the  many  fetters  to 
which  it  Is  bound,  and  to  bring  about  greater  economic  equality, 
merely  is  honoring  a  note  signed  by  the  founding  fathers  of  our 
Republic.  And  the  honoring  of  this  note  will  be  completed  when 
the  American  people  will  enjoy  greater  happiness,  greater  freedom, 
and  greater  security.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  state  of  economic  Justice 
can  only  come  by  adopting  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  which  will 
emancipate  millions  of  exploited,  inarticulate,  unskilled  American 
workers,  who  are  praying  for  a  better  day  in  this  great  Republic 
of  ours      I  Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  prophet  Isaiah  once  said.  "And  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them."  That  profound,  mystic,  occult,  and  intuitive 
vision  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages.  Asia  is  the  mother 
of  every  religion  and  Is  the  founder  of  all  culture  Europe  is  the 
father  of  all  civilization.  America  is  the  child  That  is  the  result 
of  the  fusion  and  synthesis  of  thes3  diversified,  continental  groups 
that  have  come  to  ovu-  country  in  the  past  and  have  made  America 
great,  glorious,  and  pro-perous.  Tliese  same  groups  are  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  shibboleth  and  slogan  of  our  Nation  and 
our  Republic,  "E  Pluribus  Unum."  Out  of  the  diversified  many  has 
come  on?  Nation,  unified.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.  The  passage  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  with  the  abolition  of 
child  labor  forever,  will  make  America  "the  child"  lead  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  progress,  in  culture,  in  civilization,  and  in 
the  respect  and  refining  influences  it  pays  to  American  labor  that 
has  made  our  Republic  the  greatest  in  all  the  world.     ( Applause.] 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
6low  at  bigotry 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  record  of  John  Hamilton,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  gave  no  heed  to  the 
innuendo  apparently  intended  to  connect  him  with  anti-Semitism. 
For  purposes  of  the  record,  however.  It  is  well  that  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
reiterated  his  liberal  and  tolerant  attitude  before  the  Dies  committee 
investigating  un-American  activities. 

"All  my  life,"  says  Mr.  Hamlltcn.  "any  form  of  Intolerance  has 
been  hateful  to  me.  My  first  campaigns  in  public  life  were  marked 
by  my  opposition  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  have  always  opposed  any 
movement  to  penalize  any  man  because  of  his  race  or  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  chooses  to  worship  God.  •  •  •  intolerance, 
to  my  mind,  is  as  great  an  enemy  of  these  American  instituticus  as 
is  communism.  fa.sclsm,  nazl-ism,  or  any  other  alien  'ism.'  " 

Mr.  Hamilton's  statement  is  worth  emphasizing,  not  only  because 
it  fully  clears  away  false  implications  of  previous  testimony  before 
the  committee  as  to  his  pcrtjonal  attitude,  but  also  because  it 
reflects  the  traditional  American  view.  Democracy  can  thrive  only 
when  racial  prejudices  are  eliminated  or  submerged  and  when 
tolerance  for  differing  beliefs  Is  assured.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  bigotry  sometimes  crops  out  even  In  this  country,  and  that  it 
is  occasionally  fostered  by  unprincipled  politicians.  But  thanks 
to  the  high-minded  a^tiuidc  tuken  by  most  political  leaders  and 
the  public  at  large,  m'oveilnents  of  this  sort  are  more  likely  to  act 
as  a  boomerang  than  a  prop^to  any  candidate  associated  with  them. 

In  throwing  his  influence  against  the  intolerant  Rev.  Gerald  B. 
Winrod  in  the  Republican  primaries  in  Kansas  last  year  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton struck  an  effective  blow  at  any  bigotry  in  the  Republican 
Party.  Equally  impressive  was  the  repudiation  by  Thomas  E.  Dewly 
of  any  support  that  might  have  been  given  him  in  his  New  York 
gubernatorial  race  by  Intolerant  groups.  Representative  Dies  can 
count  on  full  support  from  both  the  major  p,artles  in  exposing  the 
work  of  bigots  so  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  free 
govenunent. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF    MISSOURI 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  25  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19).  1939 


ADDRESS  OF  HON,  JOSEPH  C  OMAHONEY.  OP  WYOMING 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  TEMPORARY  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE.  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATION 
FORUM.  MAY  23,  1939 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Append ;x  of  the  Record  a 
spf^pch  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'MahoneyI  before  the  American  Retail  Federation  Forum 
on  Tuesday.  May  23.  1939.  on  the  subject.  Influences  Retard- 
'     inc  the  Flow  of  Goods. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  very  fact  that  an  organization  of  retailers  is  meeting  In  the 
National  Capital  is  itself  a  rather  conclusive  symptom  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  distase  from  which  the  whole  world  is  sufTer- 
iiig— centrali.-m.  The  primary  reason  why  goods  and  services  do 
not  flow  readily  is  that  all  the  physical  facts  of  modern  life  have 
been  steadily  producing  a  growing  concentration  of  economic  power 
and  au  horlty.  with  the  rci-ult  that  this  concentration  has  In  turn 
been  followed  by  a  similar  tendency  to  concentrated  political  power 

People  struggle  instinctively  against  these  twin  tendencies  but  to 
date  the  struggle  has  been  without  effective  results,  because  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  adjusting  our  individual  human  lives  to  the 
high-geared  economic  civilization  In  which  we  hve. 

Nothing  is  more  local  than  retail  distribution.  It  Is  the  handing 
cf  commodities  or  services  to  the  Individual  who  u^es  them  The 
retail  business,  therefore.  Is  found  wherever  men  and  wom-n  are 
found,  but  in  a  steadily  Increasing  degree  the  local  distributor  has 
become  part  of  a  national  system 

Time  was  when  the  retailer  dealt  primarily  with  goods  which 
were  produced  in  the  Immediate  vicinitv  of  the  place  in  which 
they  were  consumed.  That  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  goods  upon  which  the  modern  retailer's  business 
depends  is  produced  at  great  distances  from  the  point  of  consump- 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  in 
our  national  development  most  of  the  goods  which  socleiv  used 
were  produced  by  natural  persons  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm 
We  have  seen  the  factory  move  out  of  the  home,  and  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  substitution  of  organizations  for  individuals  in  the 
production  of  goods.  That,  of  course,  is  the  industrial  system  It 
presents  to  modern  society  the  fundamental  problem  of  adjustine 
the  lives  of  people  to  the  organizations  which  carry  on  the  economic 

NATtONAL  ASPECT  OF  BUSINESS 

-nie  business  organizations  which  dominate  the  modern  economic 
mi  m^.u^T^,l'^'  ^i'^  beneflcen^  instrumentalities  of  modTrr 
i,i„.«H^  f^°"*  ^^^"^  ^^"^  °^  '^"  '""^"^  inventions  which  have 
placed  life  upon  the  luxury  plane  would  be  possible  of  either 
development  or  utlll7.atlon.  But  precisely  because  they  operate 
on  a  national  scale  instead  of  upon  a  local  scale  they  have  as  It 
were,  separated  the  consumer  from  the  producer  Thev  have  re 
suited  in  specialization  of  production.  Whereas  in  the  earlier  days 
of  our  history  all  types  of  production  took  place  in  the  home— 
^^^^h"  f  "J?-   *'^«^''"^'   ^^^^^-   preparation   of   food,  etc  -nowadl^ 

rf?ct°ory  '^c^"rnfoVf,''r''^  °"  "^y  ^  ''P^'''''  organization  in 
a  ractor>.  Each  ono  of  us  Is  a  consumer  of  all  things  which  are 
produced,  but.  so  far  as  we  are  engaged  in  production,  le  are  simjly 
cops  in  a  specialized  machine  producing  a  particular  commodity 
ThT«  f.:  ?K  ^^"^'"  ^hy  retailing  has  developed  a  national  aspect 
^IV!  '^^  reason  why  the  retailers  are  as.sembled  in  Washington 
They  are  here  studying  the  effect  of  national  producer  policies  and 

to  .nTli?"'?'"'  P°''''^^  "P^"^  ^^^  ^°^^'  distribution  of  commodines 
to  individuals  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  ^^'^oa'^es 

>,-=»"'■  °'"K»f-'^tt'on.  I  am  told,  is  not  yet  5  years  of  age      Yet  It 
has  a  membership  of  almost  200.000  stores,  of  7  national  retail- 

dnMd,;^r^'^°">!»  °^  "'  State-Wide  retail  as,<=ociatloSs   a^d  109  m 
div  duril   subscriber  members.     The   very   fact    that   Vou   hav"      M 
ndlyidual   subscriber   members   and    more   than    175^0   stor^es^ 

RL.iP^T"'''',t!'°"  °^  ''''  P'""^^^^  ^-^'"^^  centralism  has  made 
mSrini  t^  ^^'''^  *^K,"  <=°'"P^"«^d  in  self-defense  to  organize  in  orde?' 
2,K^  l"^r^^^^P?"'»^'^^  entitled  -The  American  Retail  FederaUor": 
Which  Dr  Craig  placed  in  my  hands,  "to  bring  retailers  tSether 
a*  a  cohesive  industry,  to  coordinate  their  effo? J  andio  protect 
the  common  Interests  of  all  retallmg."  so  that  you  may  have  thl 
facts  with  w-hich  to  protect  yourselves  when  Stal?  leStu^Js  anS 
«ilC  1-81^'^«    undertake    to    enact    laws^wSch    aff^? 


That  retailing  Is  a  national  business  with  a  local  aspect  Is  a 
fact  which  we  have  been  very  slow  to  comprehend.  Witness  the 
fact  that  your  organization  is  so  young.  What  is  true  of  retailing 
Is  true  of  the  entire  economic  system. 

The  basic  fact  all  business  must  learn  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
particularly  obvious  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  distribution 
of  goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer  It  is  that  all  business  In  the 
last  analysis  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  individual  natural 
person  to  purchase  the  commodfties  and  services  which  are 
offered  for  sale. 

BUILD   UP   PURCHASING    POWER 

I  say.  therefore,  that  the  most  effective  Influences  retardine 
the  flow  of  goods  are  those  which  destroy  purchasing  power 

These  destructive  influences  may  be  divided  into  two  categories 
first  those  which  produce  industrial  unemployment  and  second 
those  which  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  farmer 
to  operate  at  a  profit.  The  industrial  worker  who  is  without  a 
Job  and  the  farmer  who  cannot  sell  his  crop  at  a  profit  are  of  no 
benefit  to  the  retail  trade. 

Since  the  retailer  deals  with  the  ultimate  consumer,  that  Is  to 
say,  since  it  is  his  function  to  place  goods  in  the  hands  of  the 
natural  persons  who  consume  them.  I  have  no  hesitation  what- 
soever in  saying  that  the  primary  concern  of  every  ratail  estab- 
lishment and  every  retail  organization,  of  every  persdn  engaged 
in  any  way  in  retailing,  is  to  do  everything  in  fcls  power  to  create 
employment  and  to  solve  the  farm  problem. 

Whatever  else  you  may  consider  at  this  gathering  or  In  any 
other  assembly,  your  efforts  will  be  wholly  fruitless  and  unavail- 
ing un.ess  you  help  to  solve  these  twin  problems  of  industrial 
unemployment  and  agricultural  surpluses.  The  two  are  insepar- 
ably tied  together.  As  long  as  they  exist,  you  will  have  an 
utterly  inadequate  market  for  the  goods  you  try  to  sell  As  long 
as  they  exist,  our  economic  machine  cannot  function  effectively 

Whatever  we  may  do  to  create  jobs  at  real  wages  for  those  who 
are  now  without  them,  and  whatever  we  may  do  to  make  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  ranch  will  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  economic  health.  Tlie  solution  of  one  of 
these  problems  will  help  to  solve  the  other.  The  solution  of  both 
of  them  would  carry  this  Nation  and  the  whole  world  out  of  the 
desert  into  the  promised  land  of  prosperity  and  plenty. 

PEOPLE    COME    FIRST 

When  we  consider  the.^e  aspects  of  the  lack  of  purchasing  power 
w-e  realize  another  fundamental  fact  which  seems  to  have  been 
obscured  in  modern  thinking,  namely,  that  economic  organiza- 
tions like  political  organizations,  are  created  to  serve  the  peonle— 
not  the  people  to  .serve  the  organizations 

The  current  political  philosophy  In  a  large  part  of  Europe  Is 
that  men  are  subordinate  to  the  State,  that  the  State  maV  do 
anything  it  pleases  with  them,  that  they  have  no  individual  rights 
?Ho  J".^  i;^'^  no  individual  thoughts,  except  those  rights  and 
those  thoughts  which  may  be  prescribed  for  them  by  those  who 
for  the  moment  happen  to  be  directing  the  State 

This  doctrine  has  no  roots  in  American  soil.  Our  people  do  not 
believe  In  such  a  philosophy.  The  people  of  America  reahzetSaJ 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  men  are  the  objectives  which  all 
governments  fere  Instituted  to  serve.  The  founders  of  otTr  Nation 
ITZX  "i'u  SS^^to' it"^  ^^'^^'^^^"^  °'  inde^nrnc^.^^ 

sive  that  the  individual  Is  lost  before  it.  A  buslneS  system  which 
does  not  first  of  all  provide  for  the  individual  cann^t^rmanently 
provide  for  Itself,  because  all  business  depends  upon  thlTbihty  of 
the  individual  to  m&ke  use  of  it.  If  business  would  save  Lself 
eveT  S  ma7S';Sirt.^^^  T""''  ^^^"^  thSe"Xn?es'  S 
the  m'aSs'rAmerl^anf  ""'''  ^"''°^'"  '^^  purchasing  power  of 

bilUy'''"As"°a'  matt.r^nJ"?  ^°  conclusions  with  respect  to  responsl- 
Duiij.  AS  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  opinion  it  is  aulte  imnossihip 
to  place  blame  unless  upon  the  entire  community  Govemr^ei? 
cannot  point  to  business  and  say  that  business  "srespoSsible    nor 

nnn«^/tv,  »  .  ^°  ^^^^  "°"^  o^  ^hese  has  succeeded  because 
o Sa^St  or  £,m,'"V',"l  ""  '"■"'•"'"•l  •»  th?  national  cSS 

STATE     BARRIERS 

inf^L'^H^'/"'"  ^'^^J^Pl^-  Witnessing  the  multiplication  of  State  laws 
Intended  to  estab  ish   local  nrefcrences      aii   =r,tro  V.*  v,      . 

have  Uved  to  see  an  almost  NaUon-wide  effort  being  carried  on  to 


reverse  this  policy.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  being  made  at  a  time 
when  all  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication  have  the 
inevitable  effect  of  widening  the  circumference  within  which  trade 
and  commerce  are  carried  on. 

It  is  not  for  me  here  to  catalog  these  various  expedients  nor  to 
pass  judgment  upon  them.  I  attempt  only  to  analyze  them  insofar 
as  their  purpose  is  concerned.  They  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
inherent  desire  of  the  American  people  to  be  free  in  their  individual 
activity.  These  laws  are  an  expression  of  a  desire  upon  the  part  of 
each  individual  citizen,  a  desire  which  cannot  be  eradicated,  to  be 
master  of  his  own  economic  fate.  They  are  the  expression  of  a 
Nation-wide  determination  to  free  business  from  restraining  influ- 
ences which  have  brought  about  unemployment  and  closed  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  free,  independent  enterprise. 

That  they  are  not  succeeding  is  apparent  to  all.  That  they  can- 
not succeed  seems  to  me  to  be  clear,  because  they  are  attempts  to 
set  up  economic  boundaries  which  were  eliminated  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  and  utterly  destroyed  when  men  learned  how 
to  use  steam  and  electricity. 
\  If  we  can  find  the  formula  for  putting  men  back  to  work,  we  shall 

speedily  find  that  these  barriers  are  not  necessary,  and  we  shall 
then  be  able.  I  am  confident,  to  find  the  way  to  adjust  the  system 
of  distribution  to  the  system  of  production  in  such  a  way  that  the 
persons  employed  will  find  their  proper  places  in  the  whole  eco- 
nomic mechanism. 

REAL  JOBS  NEEDED 

That  this  cannot  be  done  by  made  work  through  Government 
spending  seems  to  me  also  to  be  perfectly  clear.  Business  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  depression.  l>ecause  business  had  not  found 
how  to  stabilize  emplojTnrnt  Government  has  not  eliminated 
unemployment;  It  does  not  have  the  reso\uces  to  do  so,  even  If 
it  attempted  it. 

Government  has.  It  is  true,  provided  for  relief,  and  no  one  In  any 
position  of  authority  has  ever  denied  its  inescapable  responsibility 
to  do  so.  But  made  work  for  the  man  out  of  a  job  is  not  a  perma- 
nent cure  for  two  reasons:  First,  becau^e  the  work  which  is  made 
V  is  not  a  spontaneous  and  natural  wealth-producing  development 
of  the  system;  and.  secondly,  because  the  wages  paid  are  utterly 
Inadeqaute  to  make  the  relief  worker  an  effective  consumer. 

One  characteristic  of  the  modern  system  which  must  be  recog- 
nized if  we  are  to  approach  the  problem  Intelligently  Is  that  the 
goods  upon  the  production  of  which  the  ihodern  economic  system 
principally  depends  are  luxury  goods;  things  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers never  had  an  opportunity  to  erijoy — the  automobile,  the 
radio,  electric  refrigerators,  the  plants  and  equipments  which  are 
necessary  to  produce  these  goods,  silk  stockings,  ready-made  tailored 
clothing  A  thousand  and  one  things  to  be  found  upon  the  shelves 
of  the  modern  retailer  are  produced  only  because  we  have  Ijeen  at 
least  subconsciously  raising  the  standard  of  living  In  America. 

These  goods  cannot  be  produced  at  a  profit  and  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed at  a  profit  unless  they  are  sold,  and  they  cannot  l>e  sold 
unless  we  devote  all  of  our  energies  and  all  of  our  patriotism  to  the 
creation  of  normal  jobs  in  normal  industry  at  normal  wages. 

THE    MARKET    AT    HOME 

When  we  do  that  for  the  industrial  worker,  we  shall  likewise  open 
a  market  for  the  agricultural  producer,  a  market  which  he  does 
not  now  have.  The  millions  of  families  upon  relief  and  the  millions 
which  are  receiving  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  worth 
more  than  all  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world  to  the  American 
economy.  If  we  just  make  up  our  minds  that  all  of  these  families 
are  entitled  to  use  and  consume  every  luxury  commodity  that  was 
ever  produced 

I  well  remember  the  time  when  comparatively  few  persons  wore 
anything  but  cotton  stockings.  That  day  has  gone  by.  and  well 
It  has,  too.  for  American  Industry.  We  cannot  build  prosperity 
In  America  and  put  the  retail  business  back  upon  the  road  to 
prosperity  upon  any  concept  that  will  divide  the  people  of  America 
Into  two  classes,  one  of  which  enjoys  all  of  the  luxuries  which 
modern  Industry  Is  capable  of  producing  and  another  of  which  is 
compelled  to  eke  out  a  meager  existence  upon  a  security  wage. 

Let  us  make  up  our  minds,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
one  people,  that  this  country  of  ours  was  created  "to  promote  the 
general  welfare."  and  that  it  is  the  supreme  responslbUlty  of  the 
Government  not  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  people,  no  matter 
what  line  of  activity  they  may  choose  to  follow,  but  to  establish 
the  rule  under  which  each  may  develop  his  own  talents,  and  guide 
his  own  economic  destiny,  so  long  as  he  does  not  Invade  the  slmQay 
rights  of  his  neightwr. 

All  of  this  has  a  familiar  sound.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people.  It  will  be  celled  a  "glittering  generality." 
But  It  Is  not  a  "glittering  generality."  This  is  precisely  the  freedom 
which  we  have  lost  in  an  economic  world  which  is  dominated  by 
organizations  rather  than  be  Individuals. 

There  lies  the  problem. 

RESTRAINTS  OF  TRADE 

Restraints  of  trade  committed  by  individuals  in  their  Individual 
capacity  were  simple  enough  to  avoid.  Their  effect  was  natvirally 
limited  In  scope.  But  restraints  of  trade,  when  committed  by  the 
huge  organizations  of  modern  commerce  are  dlfflcult,  If  not  Impos- 
lible.  to  escape,  and  the  whole  population  suffers. 

When  organizations  follow  restrictive  p«actlces  which  are  in- 
tended to  make  It  impossible  for  other  organizations  or  indi- 
viduals to  engage  in  particular  lines  of  business,  the  whole  social 
txxly  stiffers.  Practices  which  are  Intended  to  restrict  production 
In  order  to  maintain  price  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  entire 


economy  and  produce  the  unemployment  which  destroys  the 
market  for  the  things  which  are  produced. 

Tliese  practices,  which  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  It  is  im- 
possible to  discuss  this  morning,  are  also  very 'effective  influences 
to  retard  the  flow  of  goods  and  must  be  eradicated  if  we  are 
to  have  a  prosperous  economy. 

How  to  do  this  is.  of  course,  the  question  that  arises  Imme- 
diately In  every  man's  mind.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  answer 
Is  much  more  simple  than  people  are  willing  to  let  themselves 
understand  Because  we  naturally  withdraw  from  every  sugges- 
tion of  dl-screticnarj'  Government  control  over  business,  our  people 
have  for  50  years  turned  away  from  the  road  out  of  economic 
disorder.  But  discretionary  control  is  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary. 

THE    CORPORATE    CONTRACT 

The  first  essential  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  modem 
buslne&s  is  carried  on  by  organizations  which  we  call  corpora- 
tions, that  these  corporations  arise  by  reason  of  a  contract  be- 
tween some  government  and  the  natural  persons  who  desire  to 
do  business  In  the  corporate  form,  that  they  couH  not  exist 
without  the  authority  of  government,  and  that  heretofore,  because 
we  have  not  realized  the  tremendous  power  which  Is  vested  In 
the  corporate  entity,  we  have  paid  no  attention  as  a  people  to  the 
drafting  of  the  contract   by   which   the   corporations   arise 

Every  city  In  the  country  is  a  corporation  operating  under  a 
charter  granted  by  some  State.  For  the  most  part  such  cities 
operate  without  Interference  or  discretionary  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  State  which  created  them.  The  same  principle  can  be 
followed  In  the  economic  field. 

If  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  took  away  from  the  States  and  vested  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States  and 
then  realize  that  this  very  commerce  is  carried  on  by  corporations 
which  are  the  creatures  of  the  States  from  which  the  framers 
took  away  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  we  shall 
begin  to  see  that  the  primary  need  is  a  system  under  which  the 
Government  of  all  of  the  people  shall  In  the  common  good  draw 
the  contract  with  those  agencies  which  carry  on  interstate  busi- 
ness. When  that  is  done,  we  shall  escape  both  discretionary 
government  control  of  business  and  arbitrary  private  domination 
as  well;  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  these  na- 
tional organizations,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  set  them  free  to 
solve  the  unemployment  problem,  to  solve  the  problem  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  create  a  permanent  basis  of  universal  prosperity 
In  America. 

The  solution  of  our  dlfDcultles  Is  not  to  l>e  found  In  economic 
tinkering  but  in  the  return  to  the  fundamental  principle  off 
organization  in  the  public  interest. 


Who  Wants  to  Fight? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  25.  1939 

Mr,  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  in  America  is 
more  Americanism,  more  good  old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July 
patriotism.  What  we  need  is  more  folks  who  think  the 
United  States  of  America  is  the  best  country  on  earth,  that 
the  people  are  the  smartest,  that  the  form  of  government  is 
the  fairest  and  squarest,  that  the  automobiles  are  the  fastest, 
the  athletes  the  strongest,  the  girls  the  prettiest,  and  the 
scenery  and  climate  the  most  attractive  of  any  to  be  found 
on  earth. 

That  is  the  form  of  optimism  that  made  us  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth.  If  we  lose  our  high  place  in  the  society 
of  nations  it  will  be  because  of  mental  troubles — not  because 
we  have  not  been  blessed  with  enough  material  possessions. 

We  need  to  keep  our  eye  and  our  attention  on  our  own 
problems  and  let  Europe  and  Asia  take  care  of  their  quar- 
rels.   We  do  not  want  to  fight  anj'one. 

Hundreds  of  mothers  have  written  to  me  in  the  last  few 
months  asking  me  to  help  keep  America  out  of  war.  Think- 
ing of  these  mothers,  I  am  glad  to  do  all  I  can  to  prevent 
war. 

And  I  want  to  repeat  here  and  now  a  pledge  that  I  have 
often  made  to  my  people.  I  will  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, vote  to  declare  war  except  in  actual  defense  of  our 
own  Nation.  And  the  day  that  I  vote  to  declare  war,  I  will 
resign  my  seat  in  Congress  and  enlist  in  the  Army,  resuming 
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my  place  as  a  buck  private,  which  I  held  during  the  World 
War. 

America  is  a  great  country — well  worth  fighting  for. 
When  the  time  comes  to  fight.  I  am  ready. 

But  until  that  time  comes.  I  hope  we  will  devote  our 
minds  and  our  energies  to  taking  care  of  our  own  people  and 
our  own  problems. 


The  American  Farmer — Peasant  or  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  25,  1339 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ROBERT   A.    TAFT.    OF    OHIO     ON 

MAY  2.    1939 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rccord.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Senator  Robert  A.  T.^ft.  Republican,  of  Ohio,  over  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  recently: 

Farmers  of  America.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Representative 
Svr'H  arid  myself  come  frcm  the  city,  we  represent  farm  States. 
In  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  value  of  aETicultural  product. 
Illinois  and  Ohio  stand  fourth  p.nd  fifth  among  the  States  of  the 
Nation,  exceeded  only  by  California.  Texas,  and  Iowa.  There  is  only 
this  dtrforence  between  us — that  the  electoral  majority  which  I  harf 
last  November  in  Ohio  came  from  the  farmers,  whereas  Representa- 
tive Smith  wculd  never  have  been  in  Washington  if  he  had  had  to 
rely  on  the  farmers  of  Illinois. 

I  have  listened  w^th  .nterc!,t  to  all  the  benefits  which  Mr.  Smpth 
say-*  the  New  i>al  admmlstration  has  conferred  U'^on  the  farmer. 
In  fact.  Mr.  Smith  wou'd  have  us  believe  that  before  1932  no  one 
ever  realized  that  there  was  a  farmer  and  he  was  rapidl.y  sinking 
into  the  position  cf  a  mere  peasant.  Yet.  strange  to  say.  when 
we  look  at  the  gross  farm  Income  durinfj  the  days  of  the  twenties 
when  the  farmer  was  supposed  to  be  sinking  into  peasantry  we 
find  that  every  year  from  1924  to  1929  th?  gross  Inccme  from  acri- 
cultural  protiuciion  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  biHion  dollars 
whereas  after  6  years  of  New  Deal  nursing  It  was  only  $8,400,000  000 
In  1933.  about  three-fourths  of  what  it  was  in  the  twenties  al- 
thou'jh  there  are  lU.OOO.OCO  more  people  in  the  United  States  Of 
course,  the  total  farm  income  is  more  than  it  v;as  in  1932  Nineteen 
hundied  and  thirty-two  represented  the  Ixittom  of  a  wrrld-wide 
depression,  which  incidentally  could  not  have  been  producd  by 
Republican  policy,  because  it  occurred  Ju^t  as  severely  in  Europe 
and  Asia  and  Africa,  where  they  never  heard  of  Republicans-  and 
it  hit  the  city  workman  as  hard  as  the  farmer. 

Of  course,  both  political  parties  have  always  tried  to  help  the 
farmer,  and  alter  the  war  Republicans  adopted  a  whole  series  of 
forward-lookini?  permanent  measures  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
including  the  Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  th-  Canper-Volstead  Cooper-' 
ative  Marketirt?  Act  of  1922.  the  Grain  Futures  Act  of  1922.  exten- 
sive farm-credit  legislation,  and  numerous  acts  dealin-'  with  s'-e- 
cific  commodities.  It  is  quite  trxie  that  the  Republicans  did  not 
adopt  any  panacea  or  trick  device  to  raise  farm  prices  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  did  not  think  such  devices  would  raise 
farm  prices;  and  they  knew  that  in  the  long  run  Government  price 
control  would  be  against  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer  Our 
experience  with  6  years  of  New  Deal  experlmeatation  with  currency 
inflation,  production  control,  domestic  allotment  plans  processing 
taxes,  and  the  like  is  hardly  sufficient  io  convince  us  that  the 
Republicans  of  the  twenties  were  wrong.  In  fact  back  in  19*>0 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself  S4ud,  'Farmers  have 
been  the  victims  cf  exploitation.  There  are  too  many  people  in 
public  office  who  seemVo  think  thev  ought  to  exercise  some  sort 
of  guidance  or  guardianshi^ver  the  farmer." 

Statistics  dnnt  mean   aWeat  deal,  and  I  am  quite  willine  to 

leave  it  to  every  farmer  to^ecide  whether  he  has  really  benefited 

by  the  New  Deal  policy.     He  certainljf  cannot   regard  his  present 

situation  as  any  solution  of  his  problems.     He  knows  that  he  is 

selling  corn  anj-i\h're  frcm  30  to  45  cents.  20  percent  less  than  a 

■year  ago.    He  knows  that  hogs  are  down  from  9'^  cents  to  7^4  cents 

In, less  than  a  year;  wheat  frcm  90  cents  to  70  cen's.    Th-  index  price 

cf  all  grains  was  130  in  1926.  1927.  and   1928.  and  now  it  is  down 

,.  !.  •,  o'L ,'''?s  thin  half  what  it  was  before  the  depression.  •  It  is 

slightly  higher  than  it  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  depression 

but  no  higher  than  the  average  in  1933.  bank  holiday  and  all     The 

drop   In    the   price   of   cotton   and   cotton-set d   is   almcsi   as   bad 

Incide:itally.  the  drop  has  been  a  good  deal  worse  in  these  products 

Which   have   been  regulated   than  it  has  been   In   meat   and  dairy 

products,  poultry,  and  eggs,  which  have  been  more  or  less  free  to 

respond  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.    I  have  referred  to  ihc 


tremendous  drop  In  farm  income  since  the  twenties,  and  there  again 
th':'  drop  is  greater  in  the  case  cf  corn  and  wheat  and  cotton  than 
in  the  general  average.  Furthermore,  the  cotton  situation  is  even 
worse  than  the  price  Indicates,  'ccause  the  Government,  through 
its  loan  policy,  has  practically  acquired  the  ownership  of  11,000,000 
bales  of  cotton,  in  which  it  has  invested  $550,000,000  Th^re  wrs 
plenty  cf  criticism  when  the  Hoover  Farm  Board  acquired  3,000  000 
bales  to  stem  the  drop  In  price  during  the  depression,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  wh.it  a  dlsast.'-ous  effect  that  tremendous  surplus  had 
hanging  over  the  market,  but  the  Hoover  Farm  Boird  was  a  mere 
piker  compared  to  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation.  The 
same  dangerous  New  Deal  policy  has  been  pursued  with  wheat  and 
corn,  in  which  the  Government  now  has  invested  s;>veral  hundred 
million  dollars.  The  public  debt  has  been  increased  by  $20,000  - 
OOO.noo,  equal  to  a  mortgage  of  $667  on  every  farm  family  and  city 
family  In  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  policy  of  limiting  production,  killing  pigs,  and 
plowing  up  cottor)  ruined  American  markets  abroad  and  brought  a 
fiocd  of  foreign  Imports  Into  the  United  States.  In  1937  we  im- 
ported $2,000,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products  instead  of  the 
cne  million  which  v.-e  muft  usually  import  of  products  not  raised 
in  the  United  States.  The  country  was  flooded  with  Argentine 
corn.  Polish  meat,  and  other  foreign  products  which  never  competed 
with  the  American  farmer  under  pre-New  Deal  condit'ons.  We 
imported  more  peanut  oil  than  we  produced,  while  southern  acres 
lay  idle.  By  artificial  controls  in  cotton,  restriction  of  production. 
Government  loans,  we  have  made  it  difficult  to  ship  American 
cotton  abroad  and  have  so  .stimulated  the-  production  of  cotton 
in  Eg^pt.  Brar^il.  and  e'sewhere  that  probably  we  will  never  recover 
our  foreign  markets.  Such  a  loss  is  disastrous  for  the  South 
,  President  Roosevelt  has  said  that  the  South  is  the  Nation  s  eco- 
nomic problem  No.  1.  I  agree:  the  New  Deal  cotton  policy  has 
made  it  so. 

I  listened  with  Interest  to  Representative  Smfth's  boast  that  the 
new  dealers  have  conferred  democracy  on  the  farmer.  I  spent  10 
months  la  t  year  traveling  through  rural  Ohio.  If  American  rural 
sections  aren't  the  most  tj-pical  exam.ples  of  democratic  ccm- 
miinitles  in  the  world  I  don't  know  where  they  can  be  found 
Tlie  farmers  of  the  United  States  know  more  about  democracy 
when  th'-y  graduate  frcm  high  school  than  any  new  dealer  will 
ever  know  before  he  dies.  I  suppose  Representative  Smith  is  re- 
ft irin;^  to  the  agricultural  referendums  Those  refererdums  are 
aboiit  as  democratic  as  Hitler's  plebiscites  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  proposes  a  program,  thought  out  by  experts  who  never 
I    saw  a  farm.     The  voters  are  flooded  with  propaganda  In  favor  of  - 

the  pro",ram.  and  no  one  could  get  a  list  of  voters  to  send  any 
,  opposing  propaganda  to  even  if  there  were  reasrin  to  orj  anlze  op- 
I  position.  As  a  rule,  the  Government  announces  that  there  will  be 
special  bcneflts  from  the  Government  for  all  these  who  Join  in  the 
program,  a  proposal  which  wculd  be  called  bribery  in  any  ordinary 
democratic  e'ectlon.  I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  farmers  who  say 
frankly  they  are  against  the  who!e  program,  but  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  they  vote  "yes"  becau,se  no  alternative  is  cfTcred 
Either  way  they  get  Government  regulation,  and  if  they  vote 
"yes"  they  may  get  seme  payments.  Of  course,  they  aren't  given 
any  alternative  procram  to  vote  for  on  their  ballot. 

But  they  vote  against  the  program  when  they  go  to  the  real 
polls  in  November.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  feel  very  confident  that 
the  farmers  in  Ohio  today  would  prefer  no  program  at  all  to  the 
present  New  Deal  program.  They  deeply  resent  the  orders  from 
the  Government  to  restrict  their  acreage.  They  don't  like  to  have 
Government  agents  cut  measuring  their  fields.  They  don't  like 
to  have  Government  airplanes  flying  overhead,  taking  pictures  to 
find  out  what  crops  they  are  raL-jing  and  what  use  they  are  putting 
their  own  fields  to.  They  don't  even  like  the  idea  of  taking  Gov- 
ernment checks,  but  they  can't  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  when  everybody  else  takes  them,  and  they  have  to  help  pay 
the  taxes.  The  don't  want  to  have  a  marketing  quota  applied  and 
have  a  Fede-al  padlock  on  th°ir  corncrib.  so  that  they  can't  even 
use  their  own  corn  to  feed  their  own  stock  on  their  own  farms 
The  pre.sent  New  Deal  farm  policy  rests  on  a  basis  of  regimentation 
and  bureaucracy,  enforced  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Govern- 
ment agencies.  It  is  as  far  away  from  democracy  as  anythlne 
which  exists  In  the  United  States  today.  J'^"'"*} 

The  extraordinary  thing  to  anyone  In  Congress  Is  that  the  New 
Deal  administration  hasn't  the  faintest  idea  what  to  do  about  it 
today.  They  have  not  advanced  any  proposal  that  will  make  the 
farmers  plight  the  least  bit  better  next  year  than  it  Is  this  year 
They  are  hopelessly  divided  over  the  question  how  to  deal  with  the 
present  cotton  surplus.  They  are  hopelessly  divided  over  the  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  cash  pavments  to  the  farmers,  although  they 
seem  to  be  willing  to  subsidise  the  sale  of  wheat  and  cotton  even 
to  Ge.many  to  get  r!d  cf  them.  The  guiding  spirit  In  the  De- 
partment of  A-rrlculture  seems  to  be  a  s<:ubborn  obstinacy  to  go 
on  With  all  their  present  policies.  Including  the  reciprocal-trade 
treaties,  and  hope  that  something  may  happen.  "We  don't  even 
hear  anything  about  the  ever-abnormal  granary 

Representative  Smith  says  the  farmer  was  victimized  by  the 
tarifr  and  by  monopoly  in  general.  But  certainly  the  farmer  has 
not  been  v-ictimized  by  the  tariff  as  much  as  he  has  been  by  the 
lowering  of  the  tariff  on  many  agricultural  products  through  the 
Kclproc-U-trade  treaties  and  he  hasn't  been  protected  much  against 
mcncpoly^  b-^cause  v;here  the  Republican  administrations  from 
1321  to  1933  prosecuted  an  averap;e  of  13  antitrust  cases  a  year  the 
New  Deal,  up  to  January  1938.  had  prosecuted  an  average  of  only 
9  cnses  a  year.  For  a  long  time  they  favored  the  N.  R  A.  policy 
o.  almost  encouragiiig  monopoly  under  Government  protecUon 
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Tliere  Isn't  very  much  doubt  about  the  farmer's  present  condi- 
tion. Last  year  I  attacked  the  New  Deal  farm  policy  in  every 
rural  county  In  Ohio,  and  carried  all  but  a  few  of  those  counties 
by  overwhelming  majorities.  We  can't  cure  the  farmer's  difficulties 
by  fancy  economic  remedies  and  planned  economy,  but  we  can  work 
steadily  and  soundly  to  Improve  conditions.  America  looks  to  Its 
farm  population  for  new  blood,  new  ideas,  and  the  preservation  of 
sound  American  principles.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  to 
make  life  on  the  family-type  farm  as  attractive  as  that  of  the  aver- 
age city  dweller.  Unless  the  farm  people  are  prosperous,  city  pro- 
duction is  steadily  reduced.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  useless  to  hope 
for  good  farm  prices  while  the  entire  country  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
depression.  We  must  encourage  private  industry  to  go  ahead,  so 
that  it  may  put  back  to  work  some  of  the  11,000,000  unemployed  so 
they  can  buy  more  farm  products.  We  must  reduce  the  burden 
of  Government  regulation,  taxation,  and  control  of  business,  so 
that  men  again  may  start  new  enterprises  and  enlarge  old  enter- 
prises. The  best  single  remedy  for  farm  prices  is  a  condition 
of  general  prosperity.  The  Government  can  stimulate  business, 
and  leave  more  money  avaUable  for  investment  in  private  industry 
If  it  will  reduce  the  tremendous  Government  expense,  and  inci- 
dentally give  up  the  alliance  with  the  C.  I.  O. 

The  basis  of  any  American  farm  policy  under  present  world 
conditions  must  be  to  secure 'the  American  market  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  build  up  that  market.  The  Government  should 
deliberately  stimulate  the  domestic  msirket  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  should  assist  in  finding  new  uses  for  them.  A  start  has 
been  made,  and  the  chcm.urglc  council  is  doing  a  good  work  in 
developing  that  field.  Rather  against  the  will  of  the  administra- 
tion, laboratories  have  finally  been  provided  to  find  new  uses  for 
all  the  products  of  which  there  is  a  stirplus.  This  policy  should 
be  energetically  and  sTrtnpathetically  pursued. 

The  reciprocal  trade  treaty  policy  should  be  amended  so  that 
no  tariff  shall  be  reduced  on  any  product  below  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  as  certified  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. In  the  process  of  a  progressive  policy  of  conservation,  the 
Government  should  buy  or  lease  a  great  deal  of  the  marginal  land 
and  take  much  of  it  out  of  immediate  production  by  the  planting 
of  trees,  which  In  time  will  enable  the  United  States  to  produce 
more  of  its  own  paper  and  pulp. 

I  think  the  New  Deal  agricultural  policy  was  less  subject  to 
criticism  before  the  passage  of  the  1938  act.  when  reasonable  bene- 
fits were  paid  for  soil  conservation.  Tlie  farmer  has  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  some  of  the  things  he  buys  because  of  our  tariff 
policy,  whereas  those  farmers  producing  crops  with  an  exportable 
surplus,  like  wheat  and  cotton,  must  sell  at  the  world  price.  This 
condition  Justifies  a  reasonable  subsidy  In  the  form  of  benefits 
for  soil  conservation,  but  such  payments  should  not  be  used  as  an 
Indirect  method  of  limiting  prodvicticn  and  controlling  price. 

There  should  be  a  further  Intelligent  promotion  of  cooperative 
marketing,  so  that  the  farmer  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer. 
Much  may  be  done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution,  particularly 
through  marketing  in  cities.  The  progressive  work  of  Fellowes 
Morgan,  commissioner  of  markets  In  New  York,  has  so  reduced 
the  margin  between  the  farmer  and  consimier  that  the  farmer 
has  received  higher  prices  while  the  consumer  has  bought  at 
lower  prices  and  therefore  been  able  to  buy  more  food. 

The  various  farm  credit  agencies  can  be  coordinated  and  much 
red  tape  eliminated.  In  spite  of  the  Governme.iit's  lending  policy, 
most  farmers  find  it  very  difficult  Indeed  to  borrow  money  con- 
veniently at  low  rates  of  interest  from  Government  agencies. 
All  these  things  can  be  done  without  Government  dictation  or 
the  creation  of  a  vast  corps  of  bureaucratic  insp>ectors  overrun- 
ning the  farms  like  a  plague  of  grasshoppers.  If  they  are  care- 
fully planned  and  consistently  carried  through,  they  can  bring 
back  the  American  farmer  to  the  Independent  and  respected  posi- 
tion he  occupied  before  the  New  Deal. 
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OF 
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OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  25.  1939 


EDITORIALS    FROM    THE    BUFFALO    COURIER-EXPRESS    AND 

THE    BUFFALO    EVENING    NEWS 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Buffalo  Courier -Express  of  date  May  23,  1939,  en- 
titled "Sore  or  Halo."  and  also  an  editorial  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  of  date  May  23.  1939,  entitled  "No  Retreat 
Prom  Spending." 


,    The  editorials  are  as  follows : 

[From  the  Buffalo  Covirier-Express  of  May  23,   1939] 

SORE    OR    HALO? 

This  Is  National  Debt  Week.  The  Republican  National  Committee 
asks  you  to  take  a  look  at  what  It  considers  a  great  national 
sore,  a  malignant  growth  which  threatens  the  security  of  the 
American  economic  and  political  structure. 

Of  course,  that  Is  not  how  the  spending  boys  of  the  adminis- 
tration view  their  creation.  They  count  it  a  halo,  bathing  their 
great  achievement  with  the  pure  white  light  of  a  great  beneficence. 

In  the  first  view,  the  national  debt  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  we  are  building  national  poverty  and  continued  financial 
distress.  In  the  second  view,  the  national  debt  is  a  stable  founda- 
tion for  the  "abundant  life." 

The  first  is  based  on  human  experience;  the  second  on  hopeful 
wishing. 

The  Republican  Party  has  made  this  National  Debt  Week  because 
it  believes  that  we  should  be  made  more  debt-conscious  than  we 
have  as  yet  become.     So  it  stresses  such  facts  as  these: 

In  1920  the  national  debt  was  twenty-four  billion  and  some- 
odd  million,  most  all  of  it  due  to  our  participation  in  that  great 
adventure  which  was  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  By 
1930  we  had  paid  off  some  eight  billion  of  that  debt,  during  that 
period  when  we  all  sang  the  Joyful  refrain  of  prosperity.  Then 
came  the  beginning  of  the  bad  days.  Before  the  Republican  Party 
was  pushed  out  of  power  the  debt  had  climbed  again  to  twenty- 
two  billion.  That  was  In  1933.  when  the  Democratic  Party  came 
into  power,  with  the  promise  of  its  leader  that  he  would  promptly 
bury  Old  Man  Depression — the  Roosevelt  phrasing — and  end  aU 
Government  deficits  by  a  program  of  strict  economy,  all  of  which 
promises  were  sf)eedily  repudiated. 

So.  beginning  with  a  debt  of  twenty-two  billion  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1933.  the  national  debt  has  Jumped  annually,  first 
by  five  billion,  then  by  nearly  two  billion,  then  by  five  billion, 
then  by  three  billion,  then  by  one  billion,  until  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  it  had  reached  $37,167,487,451.  The  estimated  defi- 
cit for  1939  puts  the  debt  at  forty -one  billion,  with  an  estimate  at 
the  close  of  1940  of  nearly  forty-five  billion. 

Looking  at  the  facts  from  either  the  viewjxjlnt  of  a  malignant 
sore  or  of  a  glowing  halo,  that  is  quite  a  story,  especially  when 
one  remembers  that  finis  has  not  yet  been  written. 

(From   the   Buffalo   Evening   News   of   May  23.    1939] 

NO     RETEE.\T     FROM     SPENDING 

With  the  public  debt  approaching  $45,000,000,000.  the  limit  set 
by  law.  President  Roosevelt  announces  he  will  continue  to  adhere 
to  his  spending  policy.  This  he  made  known  in  an  address  before 
the  American  Retail  Federation.  He  described  critics  who  favcnr 
sound  fiscal  methods  as  "gamblers."  But  the  New  Dealers  for  6 
years  have  been  gambling  with  the  future  of  the  Nation;  this  by 
devaluing  the  dollar,  by  increasing  expenditures,  by  refusing  to 
balance  the  Budget,  by  encouraging  a  variety  of  pressure  groups 
to  dip  their  hands  into  the  Treasury.  Yet  the  President  regards 
himself  as  "conservative."  He  says  that  "a  reasonable  public  debt 
will  not  impoverish  our  children." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  in  1932:  "Any  goverrmient.  like  any  family, 
can  for  a  year  spend  more  than  it  earns;  but  you  and  I  know 
that  a  continuation  of  that  habit  means  the  poorhouse."  In  the 
6  years  of  the  Presidents  administration,  the  public  debt  has 
doubled.  On  March  4.  1933.  it  was  $20,937,000,000;  on  June  30. 
1940.  it  is  expected  to  amount  to  $44,457,845,210.  That  is  the  kind 
of  "gambling  "  which  the  New  Deal  has  encouraged.  The  President 
told  his  audience  Monday  that  "balancing  the  Budget  today,  or 
even  next  year.  Is  a  pretty  difficult  if  not  impossible  Job."  It  is 
difficult  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  in  the  past  made  no  effort  to 
effect  economies.  He  and  his  associates  have  spent  with  lavish 
hand.  As  a  result,  the  per  capita  debt  of  the  Nation  now  is  $305, 
as  compared  with  $131  in  1931  A  break-down  of  the  figures  dis- 
closes that  the  Federal  Government  has  spent,  on  the  average, 
$15,000  every  minute  of  day  and  night  every  year  since  1933.  In 
the  same  period  its  revenues  have  been  only  $8,000  a  minute.  The 
average  citizen  would  regard  such  a  spending  policy  as  the  wildest 
kind  of  gambling. 

The  President  ins'sts  on  maintaining  the  present  tax  system.  He 
told  the  American  Retail  Federation  Forum  that,  "for  good  sound 
business  reasons."  the  Nation  "ought  not  to  raise  less  money  than 
we  are  doing  now."  In  1932  Mr.  Roosevelt  said:  "Taxes  are  paid 
in  the  swe^t  of  every  man  who  labors  becaxise  they  are  a  burden 
on  production  and  are  paid  through  production.  If  those  taxes  are 
excessive,  they  are  reflected  in  idle  factories  in  tax-sold  f^rms.  and 
In  hordes  of  hiuagry  people,  tramping  the  streets  and  seetofng  Jobs  in 
vain."  The  present  burden  of  taxation  certainly  discourages  busi- 
ness enterprise.  / 

In  1913  Federal  taxes  consumed  1.9  perceht  of  the  national  in- 
come; last  year  they  took  10  9  percent.  Government  revenues  have 
.swelled  during  the  period  In  which  the  national  debt  has  mounted 
to  new  heights.  In  1934  revenues  amounted  to  $3,115,554,000;  this 
year  they  are  estimated  at  $5,669,000,000.  But  no  matter  how  much 
the  Government  receives,  it  spends  more  than  it  gets.  The  yearly 
deficit  is  added  to  the  total  of  the  national  debt  and  the  spending  la 
continued. 
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The  Ncsr  Deal  spfndlnsr  policy  has  driven  "venture  capital"  Into 
hic:iiK  Mr  Rocscvelt  says  that  the  new  dealers  are  "the  coi^scrva- 
tives  because  we  simplv  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  take  radical 
chances  with  ether  people's  property."'  But  that  Is  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  do:ng  ever  since  1933.  taking  chances  with 
other  peoples  property.  Reduction  in  taxation  mu.st  be  accom- 
pan;»Kl  by  a  curta.lment  of  Government  spending  if  the  Nation  is 
to  escape  financial  disaster.  There  can  be  no  recovery  while  busi- 
ness and  industrv  are  oppre.=sed  by  taxation  imposed  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  administration  that  shows  no 
rwitraint  m  spendmg. 


The  Road  to  Ruin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT  ' 

OF  SOl.TH   DAKOTA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  25,  1939 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  alert  Americans  In 
every  State  of  the  Union  are  commemorating — one  could 
scarcely  say  "celebrating'* — National  Debt  Week,  which  has 
been  .so  designated  because  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
this  Government  has  now  acquired  a  national  debt  of  over 
$40,000,000,000  and  we  are  dropping  further  into  debt  every 
minute  of  every  day.  Since  even  the  miracle  men  of  the 
New  Deal  combined  with  their  most  suave  and  seductive 
propagandists  have  not  been  able  to  purge  the  multiplication 
table  or  repeal  the  principles- of  arithmetic  by  executive  de- 
cree, it  is  well  that  patriotic  Americans  of  all  parties  in  the 
South,  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West  give  serious  thought 
this  week  and  every  week  hereafter  to  the  solemn  realization 
that  unless  reckless  and  unnecessary  Government  extrava- 
gance is  stepped  we  are  witnessing  here  and  now  the  proc- 
esses by  which  strong  nations  commit  national  suicide. 

It  is  a  sorry  commentary  on  the  manhood  of  our  day  to 
observe  ourselves  in  the  mirror  of  history  as  a  nation  of 
spendthrifts  squandering  not  cur  own  money  but  the  future 
earnings  and  savings  of  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren. Men  used  to  be  made  of  sterner  stuff  in  this  country; 
they  used  to  be  willing  to  tax  themselves  for  their  own  ad- 
vantages, and  they  used  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  and  do 
without  in  order  that  those  coming  after  them  could  have 
opportunities  at  least  equal  to  those  which  they  enjoyed. 
But  one  of  the  most  insidious  doctrines  of  this  New  Daal  is 
its  new  philosophy  that  men  of  the  present  should  gaily 
spend  and  freely  squander  money  which  is  borrowed  from 
men  of  the  future. 

Apologists  for  today's  carnival  of  spending  are  fond  of 
trying  to  cover  their  cupidity  by  groundless  statements  to 
the  effect  that  "deficit  spending  is  not  a  New  Deal  inven- 
tion: it  was  started  by  the  Republicans  prior  to  1932."  Weak 
as  such  an  argument  would  be  as  justification  for  today's 
conscienceless  squander  mania  if  it  were  true,  it  becomes 
the  silliest  type  of  political  tommyrot  when  judged  in  the 
light  of  facts  of  record,  because  it  is  not  true. 

DEMOCR.^TS    ST.*r.TFO   DEFICIT    SPENDING 

A  60-second  look  at  the  record  tells  its  own  sordid  story 
of  when  deficit  spending  started  and  who  started  it.  Any 
schoolboy  knows  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
appropriations  body  of  Congress;  it  is  in  the  lower  House 
that  appropriations  bills  must  originate  and  when  economy 
Is  practiced  here,  governmental  extravagance  is  impassible. 
Any  schoolboy  also  knows  from  a  glance  at  a  history  book 
that  in  1931.  the  I>mocrats  assumed  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  Democratic  Speaker  was  its  presiding 
officer,  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  was  Democrat- 
ically controlled.  And  from  these  two  inescapable  state- 
ments of  fact,  any  citizen  can  for  himself  place  the  finder 
of  responsibility  for  wild  deficit  spending  precisely  where  it 
belongs  and  that  is  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Since  the  Democrats  have  had  control 
of  the  House  since  1930.  any  fair  and  honest  and  valid  com- 


parison of  Republican  and  New  Deal  Government  records 
must  compare  and  contrast  the  period  before  1931  with  the 
record  of  Government  since  1931.  Proceeding  mildly  and 
with  caution  at  first  the  Democratic  spenders  got  into  full 
stride  with  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  with  its  Aladdin 
lamp  axioms  of  spend  yourselves  rich  and  squander  your- 
selves solvent  and  the  figures  set  forth  from  official  Gov- 
ernment records  in  the  following  editorial  tell  their  own 
irrefutable  story  and  put  the  blame  for  bankruptcy  where  it 
belongs.  Regardless  of  what  you  or  I  may  say  on  this  floor 
or  over  the  radio  or  in  the  contemporary  press,  the  future 
generations  who  must  struggle  with  the  shackles  of  ruinous 
debt,  will  lock  back  to  the  New  Deal  with  all  the  resentment 
and  sadness  that  peoples  of  other  countries  look  back  at  the 
particular  era  in  their  history  which  changed  them  from 
governments  of  prosperity  to  nations  of  poverty.  And  in 
that  record  your  names  and  mine  will  be  permanently  en- 
scribcd  by  virtue  of  the  positions  we  now  hold.  Let  us  here 
resolve  that  from  this  time  forth,  at  least,  we  shall  do 
cur  part  to  write  those  records  so  that  no  blame  can  be 
directed  to  us  for  shouldering  off  on  others  respon^ilities 
which  are  unerringly  ours  to  meet. 
!  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  call  attention  to  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Sioux  Falls  Daily  Argus  Leader  of  May  23,  1939, 
published  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  and  edited  by  a  sincere  and 
able  student  of  government,  who  sees  clearly  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  writes  lucidly  of  the  goals  to  which  they  point. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  I  give  you  this  editorial 
from  the  pen  of  Fred  Christopherson,  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
Daily  Argus  Leader,  and  commend  it  to  your  dispassionate 
study  and  your  open-minded  contemplation. 

THE   ROAD   TO   RUIN 

This  Is  National  Debt  Week — an  observance  sponsored  primarily 
by  the  Republican  Party. 

But  Intereet  should  be  confined  by  no  means  only  to  Republicans. 

The  national  debt  is  the  debt  of  all  the  pecple,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike.  And  its  payment  Is  a  task  that  will  be  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  ol  all  citizens. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  hesitate  a  moment  In  our  active  consid- 
eration of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  baseball  leapues.  the  wav  the 
fish  are  biting,  the  picnic  chicken,  and  give  some  thought  to  the 
national  debt. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years  it  has  been  mounting  steadilv  and 
rapidly.  It  has  reached  the  point  now  where  our  nscal  solidarity 
is  really  threatened. 

It  is  easy,  too  easy,  however,,  to  overlook  the  danger  clouds  on  the 
horizon.  The  pleasures  that  come  with  big  Federal  spending  are 
sufBciont  to  lull  us  In'o  a  false  .sense  of  security. 

Why  worry,  the  imprudent  soothsayers  teU  us.  Eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  they  advl.se. 

But  common  sense  is  common  sense  and  .surely  wo  In  America 
have  retained  a  bit  of  it,  de.^pite  the  top^^y-turvy  nature  of  our 
financial  existence  in  recent  years  The  plain  facts  of  arithmetic 
have  not  been  changed  by  Roosevelt  legerdemain— 2  and  2  are  still 
I  equal  to  4.  The  rules  of  subtraction  apply  as  usual. 
I  And  we  cant  sppnd  more  than  we  receive  and  remain  In  a  state 
of  solvency. 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  deficits  and  surpluses  and  na- 
tional debt  over  a  period  of  years  tells  a  graphic  story: 
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Awesome  as  they  are,  however,  these  figures  do  not  teU  the  entire 

story. 

,.  l",,l^^  P^^^  f^^  ^^^^  *^-  Government  ha.s  a.-sumcd  a  contingent 
liability  on  obligation^  amounting  to  $5,416,000,000.  These  include 
loans  made  by  the  Recoi-struction  Finance  Corporation,  Commodity 
^edit  Corporation,  federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority. 

To  assume  that  these  agencies" will  bo  in  a  pocltion  to  defray  their 
obligations  In  luU  Is  to  ignore  the  general  record  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  as  a  banker.  The  showing  of  the  past  would  Indicate  heavy 
losses  when  complete  liquidation  is  achieved. 

The  Federal  debt  currently  is  about  $41,000,000,000.  If  we  are  to 
add  the  approximate  $5,000,000,000  of  contingent  liabilities,  we  have 
a  total  of  $46,000,000  000.  Using  the  estimated  figures  for  the  1940 
debt  total  of  S44.457,C45.210,  the  gross  total  is  only  slightly  under 
$50,000,000,000. 

As  testimony  to  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  our  Federal  financial 
policy,  we  can  point  to  nothing  belter  than  the  comment  made  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  himself  several  years  ago. 

On  July  30.  1932.  he  said:  "Let  us  have  the  courage  to  stop  bor- 
rowing to  meet  continuing  deficits.  Stop  the  deficits.  •  •  • 
Any  government,  like  any  family,  can  for  a  year  spend  a  little  more 
than  it  earns.  But  you  and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of  that 
habit  means  the  poorhousc." 

in  his  message  to  Congress  March  10.  1933,  he  said:  "Too  often  in 
recent  history  liberal  governments  have  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks 
of  loose  fiscal  policy.    We  must  avoid  this  danger." 

These  arguments  arc  as  sound  today  as  they  were  when  Roosevelt 
advanced  them.  He  might  reread  his  early  speeches  and  messages 
to  his  advantage  and  that  of  the  Nation. 


Prejudicial   Freight-Rate  Items 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  25,  1939 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18  I  made  some 
remarks  on  further  proposed  railroad  rate  discriminations 
affecting  my  State,  which  is  isolated  in  the  southwestern  zone 
wiih  the  highest  rate  on  processed  goods  in  the  Nation.  I 
showed  that  the  freight  rate  on  gasoline  from  New  Orleans 
to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the 
rate  per  hundred  pounds  of  gasoline  from  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  to 
Memphis  is  33  cents.  This  is  true,  notwithstanding  El  Dorado 
is  nearer  by  140  miles.  I  mentioned  the  proposal  to  put  in  a 
similar  rail  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  the  markets  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  for  gasoline  and  kerosene, 
the  real  effect  of  which  will  be  to  reduce  the  refining  of  oil 
in  my  State,  destroy  contract  water  carriers,  barge  lines,  and 
thus  create  a  monopoly.  In  that  connection  I  failed  to  men- 
tion last  week  the  Cross  refinery  of  Smackover  &  McMillan 
Petroleum  Co.,.  of  Norphlet,  Ark.  They,  too,  will  be  affected 
adversely  by  the  proposal. 

The  rail  rate  on  gasoline  from  El  Dorado  to  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  a  distance  of  IGO  miles,  is  35  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  truck  lines  have  now  procured  a  rate  of  16  cents  per  hun- 
died  pounds  on  truckload  shipments  of  petroleujii  products 
from  El  Dorado  and  intermediate  points  to  Little'^ck,  appli- 
cable on  shipments  of  16,000  pounds  qr  more. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  railroads,  charging  35  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gasoline  for  the  same  haul,  have  been  charg- 
ing more  than  a  fair  freight  rate.  It  is  further  plain  that  the 
refineries  in  my  congressional  district  are  not  only  discrimi- 
nated against  and  handicapped  by  the  railroads  so  far  as 
interstate  rates  are  concerned  but  as  to  intrastate  rates. 
Necessarily,  if  the  trucks  can  transport  profitably  at  16  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  the  railroads  will  lose  the  business  on  a 
35-cent  rate.  Railroad  workers  will  lose  in  wages  and  jobs. 
This  loss  will  cause  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  rail  rates  in 
my  State  and  zone  to  be  increased  on  other  hauls.  This  will 
give  a  further  argument  against  an  equalization  of  such  rates 
with^laid  into  other  zones. 

The  time  is  imminent  for  the  railroads  to  adjust  their  rates 
in  my  section  on  a  fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  The  railroads  will  haul  freight  a  distance  of  more  than 
500  miles  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  will 
haiU  the  same  freight  a  distance  of  135  miles  to  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Magnolia,  Ark.,  is  my  home.  It  is  located  19 
miles  north  of  the  Louisiana  line.  Magnolia  business  institu- 
tions have  in  some  instances  forced  the  railroads  to  unload 
at  that  line  freight  destined  to  Magnolia.  Such  freight  has 
been  unloaded,  then  trucks  sent  from  MagnoUa,  the  freight 
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reloaded,  and  then  hauled  by  truck  while  the  empty  cars  of 
the  railroad  then  are  pulled  into  Magnfelia.  •  This,  to  me,  is  an 
intolerable  situation.  It  is  an  economic  waste,  injurious  to 
the  railroads,  its  employees,  and  unfair  and  injurious  to  the 
people  of  my  community  and  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  discriminations,  preferences,  and  differ- 
entials in  the  treatment  of  different  sections  of  this  country, 
at  arbitrary  zone  or  State  boundary  lines,  mus^  be  abolished. 
They  unduly  burden  part  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Everything  the  farmer  or  other  labore"?  uses  or  consumes  in 
any  way  costs  more  by  reason  of  these  higher  freight  rates 
to  my  section. 

I  want  the  railroads  to  prosper.  They  cannot  do  so  under 
present  chaotic  freight-rate  conditions.  I  want  their  labor 
to  have  jobs  and  reasonable  wages,  but  surely  other  means 
of  transportation  inevitably  will  jeopardize  those  jobs  and 
wages  in  the  rail  rate  discriminated  sections.  Other  laborers 
likew^ise  have  their  jobs  jeopardized,  their  wages  kept  loWer 
because  industry  in  my  State  cannot  pay  a  higher  freight  rate 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  same  wage  as  industry  in  other 
sections.  The  final  result  will  be,  if  such  conditions  continue, 
we  will  have  no  industry  and  all  of  our  natural  resources  will 
be  exhausted  and  nothing  left  for  those  who  follow  us. 


Effect    of 


Inflation    Upon    Savings    Banks 
Insurance  Companies 


and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  25.  1939 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President  to  continue  to  borrow  and  spend 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  just  where  such  a  policy  will  carry 
us.  The  following  article  by  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  those  who  believe  that  "pump  priming" 
is  a  sure  road  to  recovery: 

Since  its  first  brilliant  100  days,  the  only  white  rabbit  our 
Government  ever  pulled  to  give  to  business  even  the  semblance 
of  a  shot  in  the  arm  was  to  spend  billions  blindly.  All  the  other 
bunnies.  Instead  of  increasing  activity,  have  decreased  It.  It  Is 
not  even  certain  that  the  6  years'  squandering  spree  has  In- 
creased It. 

The  fundamental  condition  of  business  and  Government  after 
more  than  twenty  billions  of  deficits  or  forty  billions  of  outlay  la 
worse  than  it  was  when  it  began.  It  not  only  hasn't  worked  to 
produce  the  result  Intended — recovery — it  has  worked  to  the  re- 
verse of  that. 

Among  even  the  most  radical  of  the  "tax-spend-elect"  boys, 
there  Is  none  who  does  not  admit  that  there  is  some  point  In  the 
upward  expansion  of  debt  and  the>  increasing  burden  of  taxes 
where  the  whole  financial  structure  of  any  nation  must  collapse. 
Neither  they  nor  anybody  else  knows  at  what  point  that  will 
happen.  But  it  has  happened  over  and  over  again  In  the  world's 
history  and  twice  in  our  own  country,  and  always  for  the  same 
reason — that  the  debt  becomes  so  heavy  that  it  never  can  be  paid 
and  the  burden  of  taxes  so  great  that  nobody  can  earn  a  living. 
Now.  the  money  of  a  nation  is  simply  its  debts.  Look  at  the 
greenback  in  your  pocket  or  any  Government  security.  They  are 
only  promises  to  pay.  When  those  debts  are  so  large  In  relation 
to  revenue  that  everybody  knows  the  debt  is  no  good,  then  money 
is  no  good. 

At  that  point,  every  savings  account  In  banks,  every  Insurance 
policy,  every  fixed  Income  in  interest,  annuity,  pension,  or  social 
security  becomes  as  worthless  as  autumn  leaves. 

The  radicals  who  now  control  our  Government,  while  recklessly 
pursuing  a  course  which  admittedly  leads  Inevitably  to  this  result, 
argue  that  we  are  nowhere  near  it  and  can  therefore  safely  continue 
to  gamble  on  squandering  ourselves  into  prosperity. 

Where  is  this  tragic  dead  line  of  debt?  Is  it  forty,  sixty,  eighty 
or  one  hundred  billions?  Nobody  knows.  Congress  once  said  forty. 
Some  of  the  squanderers  now  say  eighty.  There  Is  no  yardstick, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  mass  or  mob  psychology  which  nobody 
can  time,  regulate,  or  direct.  The  catastrophe  will  come  when, 
because  of  debt,  enough  people  begin  so  to  doubt  the  value  of  money 
that  to  save  themselves  they  nish  to  turn  their  money  into  things 
which  they  can  see  and  touch — land,  commodities,  and  common 
stocks.  Such  movements  always  become  panic  and  they  drive  prices 
so  high  that  money  has  no  value. 
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These  New  DofU  genii  who  are  driving  us  toward  this  certain  dead 
line,  which  they  admit  but  cannot  locate,  are  like  a  man  In  Im- 
penetrable night  stumbling  toward  a  precipice  which  he  knows  Is 
ahead  but  doesn't  know  how  near— yet  keeps  on  walking.  Ovu* 
Government  also  doesn't  know  and  keeps  on  walking,  but  keeps  on 
walking  faster.  It  Is  obviously  shooting  craps  with  destiny  by 
Inexperienced.  Irresponsible  zealots.  The  stake  Is  only  our  democ- 
racy, the  capitalist  system,  and  all  that  has  been  accumulated  here 
by  150  years  of  sacrifice,  work,  and  frugality.  Fade  you  the  works 
and  roll  the  bones! 

If  It  falls,  what?  After  us  the  deluge.  They  have  personally 
nothing  to  lose  and  this  experimenting  Is  such  fun.  Furthermore, 
all  their  policies  are  in  such  coUnpse  that  their  last  desperate  chance 
In  1940  is  to  bid  billions  for  their  reelection  and  devil  take  the 
re«ult.  They  thlr.k  they  could  ride  even  complete  collapse  to  glory 
in  1944.  f 

As  the  general  says : 

Where  is  the  dead  line  of  debt?  Is  it  forty,  sixty,  eighty,  or  one 
hundred  billions  of  dollars?    Nobody  knows. 

He  is  correct:  nobody  knows.  But  this  we  are  sure  of:  If 
we  keep  on  borrowing  and  spending,  the  end  will  surely  come, 
and  when  it  does  inflation  will  be  here  in  earnest.  What 
effect  will  inflation  have  upon  our  savings-bank  deposits  and 
upon  cur  insurance  companies  and  their  policyholders?  We 
can  only  judge  the  future  by  the  past.  We  know  what  hap- 
pened in  other  countries.  Ii  can  happen  iiere.  Today  I  want 
t©  discuss  with  you  the  effect  of  inflation  upon  savings-bank 
deposits  and  upon  insurance  companies  and  their  policy- 
holders.      * 

THE    EmXT    OF    INFLATION    ON    SAVINGS-BANK    DEPOSITS 

As  Of  June  30.  1938.  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  re- 
ported that  there  were  in  the  United  States  42,683.225  holders 
of  savings-bank  accounts.  The  value  of  the  deposits  so  rep- 
resented was  $23,725,288,000,  or  an  average  of  $545.30  ix?r 
account.  This  indicates  that,  speaking  in  general  terms,  the 
savings-bank  depositor  Is  a  person  of  modest  means  and  that 
in  most  cases  the  sums  .so  deposited — along  with  perhaps  an 
Insurance  policy — represent  his  or  her  main  security  against 
unemployment,  sickness,  old  age.  and  death.  Any  govern- 
ment which  of  its  own  volition  brings  about  inflation  to  a 
degree  that  would  destroy  or  impair  the  assets  of  savings  in- 
stitutions or  seriously  depreciate  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  represented  in  savings  deposits  must  be  answerable 
to  a  great  cross  section  of  the  American  people. 

SAVINGS    BANKS    UNDER    GERMAN    INFLATION 

The  fate  of  German  savings  banks  and  their  depositors 
under  the  period  of  extreme  German  inflation  may  provide 
an  instructive  object  lesson" as  to  what  would  undoubtedly 
happen  to  our  own  savings  banks  and  depositors  under  simi- 
lar conditicns.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  the  Ger- 
man people  had  on  deposit  in  German  savings  banks  the  sunr- 
of  19.000.000.000  marks,  or  a  little  more  than  $4,500,000,000 
at  pre-war  rates  of  exchange.  On  November  27.  1923.  when 
inflation  reached  its  height,  this  entire  sum  of  19.000.000.000 
marks  had  a  purchasing  power  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  in  American  money. 

This  statement  presupposes  that  at  the  peak  of  the  Ger- 
man inflation  there  actually  were  19.000,000,000  marks  on 
deposit  in  German  savings  banks,  but  obviously  such  was  not 
the  case.  It  is  true  that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  infla- 
tion, up  to  1920,  the  German  people  attempted  to  offset  the 
steady  decline  in  the  value  of  money  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  their  savings,  and  indeed  the  actual  amount  of 
such  deposits  in  1920  was  44.563.000.000  paper  marks,  though 
the  purchasing  power  of  this  amount  was  equivalent  to  only 
about  3,000.000.000  marks  as  of  1913.  However,  beginning 
In  1920  the  purchasing  power  of  the  paper  mark  began  to 
fall  faster  than  the  volume  of  savings  could  be  increased. 
Hence  began  what  writers  on  currency  matters  term  "a 
flight  from  the  mark."  In  other  words,  people  sought  to 
convert  their  paper  marks,  which  were  rapidly  becoming 
worthless,  into  goods  and  services  of  whatever  character  and 
whether  needed  or  not.  and  instead  of  further  saving,  they 
drew  out  of  the  banks  the  sa^^ngs  they  had  so'  far  accumu- 
lated. This  15  tantamount  to  saying,  in  effect,  that  deposi- 
tors lost  all  future  benefit  of  their  savings,  and  the  mere 
statement  is  utterly  Inadequate  to  give  a  picture  of  the  shat- 
tered hopes  and  aspirations  of  millions  of  people  who  were 


saving  for  old  age,  for  the  purchase  of  homes,  and  as  a 
guard  against  unemployment  and  illness.  Inflation  defeated 
all  the  fruits  of  thrift  and  sacrifice. 

The.  effect  of  this  "flight  from  the  mark"  upon  the  savings 
banks  themselves  can  well  be  imagined.  Between  1913  and 
1923  they  lost  99.9  percent  of  their  total  deposits  and  to  meet 
this  situation  they  had  to  liquidate  all  available  assets  at  any 
price.  In  fact  they  virtually  ceased  to  be  banks  in  the  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  term  and  many  of  them  closed  their 
doors  never  to  open  again.  By  1924,  when  the  Germans  had 
stabilized  the  mark  at  about  1.000,000,000,000  to  1  and  had  re- 
valorized deposits  in  savings  banks  at  about  10  percent  of 
their  face  value,  there  were  found  to  be  4,870  savings-bank 
offices  as  against  10.890  in  1913.  and  1.780.000  accounts  on 
their  books  as  against  22,739.000.  Even  as  late  as  1927.  the 
value  of  all  German  savings-bank  accounts  was  only  4,650,- 
000.000  marks  as  against  18.967,000.000  in  1913. 

AUSTRIAN    BANKS    UNDER    INFLATION 

Austrian  savings  banks  also  lost  practically  all  their  busi- 
ness as  a  result  of  inflation,  having  in  September  1922 — at 
the  inflation  peak — only  seven  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
the  deposits  that  they  had  in  1913.  Depositors  also  lost 
practically  everything,  for  while  the  Austrian  currency  did 
not  depreciate  quite  as  fast  and  far  as  German,  its  final 
stabilization  at  14.400  paper  crowns  to  1  gold  crown  vir- 
tually wiped  out  all  but  a  few  fortunate  speculators. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  how  inflation  changed  the 
customary  methods  of  Austrian  savings  banks  in  investingf 
the  funds  of  their  depositors.  While  the  following  table 
applies  specifically  to  the  Central  Savings  Bank  of  Vienna,  it 
is  typical  of  the  vast  majority  of  other  Austrian  savings 
banks  as  well. 

Distribution  of  funds  of  Central  Bank  of  Vienna  (percent) 
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1914 

1922 

Chpck  deposits    

0.0 

51.8 

.0 

7.4 

1.7 

■  i 

.0 

.6 

S7.8 

;u  9 

Miirtt."irf  loans """.II"' 

Mortp;uro(>v<>T'1raff  rrH'ts 

).0 
2  5 

lAian$  to  public  ci>r(ioraiion3 

Aii\aiici',s  (in  sofurities II.III.IIII'II 

Bills  pnviiMe      .   . 

.0 
.3 

Owrlraftcrclits 

18  4 

Casii  in  vaults... 

37  I 

StHnirities  

7  9 

Total 

100.0 

100  0 

"." V 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  accordance  witi^'^  sound  banking 
practice,  97  percent  of  all  items  in  1914  were  jnorlgage  loans, 
securities,  and  loans  to  public  corporations;  In  1922;  on 
the  other  hand,  check  deposits,  cash,  and  overdraft  credits 
made  up  87  percent  of  the  total;  mortgage  loans,  securities, 
and  loans  to  public  corporations  made  up  only  8.9  percent. 

FRENCH  INFLATION  AND  THE  SAVINGS  BANKS 

French  savings  banks,  due,  to  the  less  drastic  character 
of  the  French  infiation,  escaped,  except  for  a  few  months  in 
1926.  the  drastic  withdrawals  of  deposits  which  left  the 
German  and  Austrian  banks  with  virtually  no  deposits  at  alL 
Nevertheless,  the  savings-bank  depositor  in  France  saw  the 
value  of  his  hard-won  earnings  depreciate  by  practically 
four-fifths,  and  the  investments  of  banks  which  were  largely 
in  fixed-income  securities— a  considerable  percentage  being 
in  government  bonds — were  similarly  reduced.  This  left 
them  in  a  seriously  weakened  position  and  only  the  hardier 
institutions  survived. 

THE   SITUATION   IN   THE    UNITED  STATES 

Turning  again  to  the  American  scene,  we  can  readily 
appreciate  the  devastating  effects  of  a  major  inflation  on 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  $23,000,000,000  of  savings  de- 
posits, with  the  consequent  wiping  out  of  the  hard-earned 
savings  of  40,000.000  men  and  women.  As  to  the  banks 
themselves,  their  resources  are  invested  almost  entirely  in 
fixed-income  securities,  which  are  particularly  vulnerable 
under  inflation.  This  situation  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but 
a  more  ominous  condition  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  banks  of 
the  country  are  being  made  unwilling  partners  in  the  admin- 
istration's deficit  financing  program,  which  carries  this  on 
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by  means  of  the  deposits  created  for  it  through  the  sale 
of  Government  bonds  to  the  banks — in  itself  a  highly  infla- 
tionary procedure.  Thus  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
reports  that  as  of  June  30.  1938,  the  15,341  active  banks  of 
the  country  held  United  States  Government  securities  valued 
at  $16,774  262.000  as  against  $7,796.000  000  as  of  June  30, 
1933.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  115  percent.  This  ^s  an 
average  of  about  35  percent  of  their  entire  loan  and  invest- 
ment portfolio  amounting  to  $47,656,639,000  in  1938,  This 
has  placed  tlie  banks  in  a  position  which  has  been  well 
cutUnod  by  Mr.  Carl  P.  D^hnett,  chairman  of  the  National 
Economy  League  in  the  following  words: 

\!any  of  the  banks  have  already  reached.  If  not  exceeded,  the 
limit  of  Government  bonds  that  they  can  safely  carry.  Taking 
10  important  bunks  at  random,  the  following  startling  facts  were 
icvealod:  If  there  should  be  a  decline  of  22 '2  percent  in  Govern- 
ment bonds,  it  would  wipe  out  the  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
of  all  cf  these  Instiiutions.  In  5  out  of  the  10  it  would  seriously 
lmp;.ir  their  c;:plial. 

Let  us  assume  tor  the  moment  that  seme  of  the  Important  banks 
of  the  coun'.ry  become  convinced  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  going  to  continue  its  reckless  expenditures,  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  serious  attempt  made  to  balance  the  Budget,  and/ 
that  Inflation  of  the  currency  Is  inevitable.  Ordinary  prudence' 
would  demand  that  they  reduce  their  holdings  of  Government  se- 
curities. becau.se  fixed  Interest-bearing  securities  may  and  probably 
Will  decline  rapidly  in  value  if  we  have  currency  inflation.  In 
France,  for  Instance,  where  inflation  was  precipitated  by  just  such 
flnnncial  policies  as  we  are  now  pursuing,  a.s  inflation  progressed 
fixed  intere=t-berring  investments  fell  in  proportion  to  the  decline 
In  the  value  cf  the  franc.  This  has  been  true  in  other  countries. 
It  would  be  true  in  the  United  States.  And.  as  I  have  pointed 
out  a  decline  of  20  percent  to  25  percent  in  Government  securities 
might  cau'-e  a  large  number  of  banks  In  the  United  States  to 
become  bankrupt.  The  minute  the  banks  begin  selling  their  Gov- 
ernment sc cur. tics  there  will  be  a  rapid  decline  In  value,  because 
there  is  no  other  adequate  market  for  them.  The  Government 
can  cffer  nothing  to  protect  the  Government  bond  market,  except 
po.ssibly  the  stabilization  fund,  which  would  margin  the  present 
Government  securities  outstanding  only  about  7  percent  and  would 
be  entirely  inr.dcquate  under  the  conditions  mentioned.  Govern- 
ment bonds  have  declined  20  percent  in  the  p.ist.  United  States 
Government  3'2's  declined  approximately  20  percent,  and  so  did 
the  4'4's.  If  totally  tax-exempt  3 '^^ -percent  bonds  could  decline 
20  percent  under  vastly  better  conditions  than  now  prevail,  tax- 
able 2''g -percent  bonds  can  easily  decline  more^  than  20  percent, 
especially  in  ihe  absence  of  any  adequate  market  In  which  the 
bends  can  be  sold  in  volume,  which  is  now  the  case  in  this 
country:  otherwise  the  banks  would  not  have  been  called  upon 
to  carry  pract.caily  all  the  financing  for  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  past  3 '2  years.  On  the  other  hand,  even  If  the  banks  of 
the  country  do  not  sell  their  securities,  but  refuse  to  make  fur- 
ther purchases,  the  Government  will  he  unable  to  finance  its  re- 
quirements. Either  of  these  conditions  would  bring  about  infla- 
tion of  the  currency,  or  printing-press  money,  and  would  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  the  Investments  and  deposits  of  sayings  insti- 
tutions, (Speech  at  convention  of  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  May  15.  1936.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  above  remarks  were  made 
nearly  3  years  ago,  this  same  condition  exists  in  even  more  ag- 
gravated form  as  the  administration  has  piled  up  further 
deficits  which  have  been  met  by  further  issues  of  Government 
bonds  largely  taken  by  the  banks.  How  many  more  they  can 
absorb  may  be  open  to  question,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
the  banks  of  the  country  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  effects 
of  any  impairment  of  Government  credit  with  disastrous  re- 
sults to  their  depositors. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  INFLATION  ON  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AND  THETH  POLICY- 
HOLDERS  INFLATION    AND   GERMAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

The  consequences  of  inflation  in  Germany  on  German  life 
insurance  companies  were  as  follows:  They  lost  93.5  percent 
of  their  assets.  79.8  percent  of  the  number  of  policies  out- 
standing, and  95.6  percent  of  their  investments.  The  effect 
en  the  German  policyholder  can  best  be  visualized  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  inflationary  period,  when  a 
clieck  in  payment  of  a  substantial  death  claim  was  mailed  to 
a  beneficiary,  the  postage  stamp  on  the  envelope  cost  more 
than  the  check  for  the  insurance  was  worth.  In  .short,  policy- 
holders and  their  beneficiaries  were  robbed  by  inflation  of 
practically  all  the  income  and  security  which  this  ordinarily 
safe  form  cf  investment  is  supposed  to  possess. 

This  melancholy  situation  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
German  insiuraiice  companies  were  unsound  financially.  On 
the  contrary,  their  methods  were  so  sound  and  conservative 
that  they  attracted  many  poUcyholders  from  neighboring 


countries.  Indeed  they  were  so  firmly  entrenched  that  they 
were  able  to  withstand  the  excessive  losses  of  the  war  period 
without  danger  to  their  financial  stability.  Nevertheless  in- 
flation brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  following  table  illu.strates  briefly  the  position  of  Ger- 
man life  insurance  companies  at  the  end  of  1913  and  the  end 
of  1924.  In  February  1924  the  German  revalorization  law 
had  been  enacted  which  fixed  arbitrary  valuations  on  certain 
classes  of  assets  above  what  they  were  quoted  at  the  time. 
Hence,  the  figures  in  the  table  show  the  Insuiance  companies 
in  a  considerably  better  position  than  they  would  have  been 
at  the  end  of  1923  at  the  height  of  uncontrollable  infiation. 
However,  the  volatility  of  figures  during  that  period  was  such 
and  accounting  was  so  difficult  that  most  company  records 
for  1923  at  least  are  very  unreliable. 

Position  of  German  life-insurance  business 
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Comment  as  to  the  significance  of  this  table  has  already 
been  made  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  memorandum.  It 
may  be  added  here  that  real  estate  alone  stood  up  fairly  well, 
but  even  this  declined  nearly  60  percent. 

The  insurance  companies  tried  every  method  possible  to 
counteract  the  deadly  influences  of  inflation  and  to  protect 
their  policyholders.  Thus  when  policies  came  due  these  lat- 
ter were  asked  to  take  out  insurance  in  increasing  amounts; 
sliding  scale  premiums  with  corresponding  sliding  scale 
principal  amounts  based  on  the  cost  of  living  were  tried,  and' 
after  1922  when  it  was  made  possible  by  law  policies  were 
wTitten  biasing  both  premiums  and  insurance  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies— dollars,  Swiss  francs,  Dutch  guilders,  and  the  like. 
All  of  these  devices,  however,  proved  relatively  unsuccessful. 

A  further  threat'  to  the  solvency  of  insurance  companies- 
during  this  period  was  that  while  premium  income  was 
steadily  declining  both  in  volume  and  purchasing  pow^isthe 
cost  of  doing  business  was  steadily  increasing."  Wages,  sal- 
aries, and  commissions  of  employees  had  to  be  increased  at 
least  in  some  rough  proportion  to  the  rise  in  living  costs 
occasioned  by  the  disastrous  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
and  also  because  of  inflation  new  methods  such  as  are  out-  ' 
lined  in  the  preceding  paragraph  had  to  be  worked  out  if 
total  collapse  was  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  many  attempts  at 
economy  were  introduced  by  reduction  of  F>ersonnel,  increas- 
ing use  of  office  machinery,  reform  of  accounting  and  man- 
agement methods,  and  the  like.  One  large  insurance  com- 
pany between  July  1922  and  Njpvember  1923  managed  to 
reduce  its  staff  of  560  full-time  workers  to  77  half-time 
workers,  but  by  the  end  of  1923  many  companies  had  gone 
into  liquidation  or  were  absorbed  by  other  institutions. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  consequences  of  inflation 
upon  the  life-insurance  policyholder,  whether  as  a  recipient 
of  a  death  claim,  endowment,  or  annuity.  The  sums  so  paid 
to  him  simply  had  a  smaller  purchasing  power  first  from 
week  to  week  and  then,  as  infiation  became  uncontrollable, 
from  day  to  day  and  even  from  hour  to  hour.  In  1918  a 
claim  for  25,000  marks  would  buy  a  house;  by  the  end  of 
1920  it  would  pay  the  rent  for  a  room;  by  the  end  of  1922  it 
would  buy  only  a  suit  of  clothes;  and  by  the  end  of  1923  It 
would  buy  practically  nothing.  In  fact,  it  was  only  through 
the  revalorization  law  that  policyholders  received  anyth.U:g, 
the  sum  total  amounting  to  about  10  percent  of  the  value  of 
their  claims. 

AUSTRIAN  LIFE-INStniANCE  COMPANIES  UNDE31  INTLATION 

The  situation  with  respect  to  Austrian  life-insurance  com- 
panies and  Austrian  policyholders  was  practically  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  Germany.  While  in  Austria  stabilization 
was  achieved  before  currency  depreciation  had  gone  as  far  as 
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In  Germany — In  Aastria  stabilization  was  on  the  basis  of 
14.400  paper  crowns  to  1  geld  crcwn;  ia  Germany  on  the 
basis  of  1,000.000.000.000  paper  marks  to  1  gold  mark— there 
was  no  revalorization  law  in  Austria,  and  in  consequence  both 
companies  and  policyholders  had  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of 
inflation's  losses.  Its  effect  on  the  insurance  companies  may 
be  seen  from  the  statement  of  the  Anchor  General  Insur- 
ance Co.,  a  statement  typical  of  many  other  insurance  com- 
panies in  Austria. 
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Austrian  policyholders  did  not  even  do  as  well  as  the  com- 
panies. Many  who  had  tak;^n  out  endowment  insurance,  for 
example,  in  the  hope  of  achieving  the  degree  of  security 
which  goes  with  that  type  of  contract,  or  who  had  purchaser! 
annuities,  or  who  had  sought  to  provide  their  heirs  with  the 
necessities  of  life,  found  thai  in  exchange  for  the  good  mcjney 
they  had  paid  to  the  in.-urance  ccmpanies  year  after  year 
they  had  to  accept  paper  crowns  that  were  practically  worth- 
less. 

INFL-^TIOM    AND    FRENCH    INSURANCE    COMPANIES 

Although  inflation  :n  France  did  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  in 
G  rmany  or  Austria — the  franc  was  stabilized  first  at  obout 
one-fifth  of  its  loimer  vuluc,  i.  e.,  3.9  cents  as  again-t  19.3 
cents — it  was  severe  enough  to  wipe  out  about  four-fifths 
of  an  estate  that  a  person  may  have  sought  to  build  through 
insurance. 

As  for  the  insurance  companies  themselves,  their  portfolios 
declined  on"  an  average  to  ab">ut  one-fourth  of  the  pre-war 
value.  Their  assets  in  general  were  distributed  about  70-75 
percent  in  fixed  interest-bearing  securities,  10-15  pejcent  in 
investments  with  variable  revehue  and  15  percent  in  real 
estate,  the  fixed  interest -bearing  securities  being  in  Govern- 
ment bonds  or  private  obligations  of  Fiench  origin.  These 
fell  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  decline  in  value  of  the 
franc.  At  the  height  of  the  monetary  crisis  fixed  revenues 
had  fallen  to  about  10  percent  and  real  estate  to  about  50 
percent  of  pre-war  values.  Common  stocks  had,  however, 
suftered  only  minor  fluctuations.  As  a  net  result,  one  out- 
standing company.  La  Nationale,  suffered  a  shrinkage  in 
assets  of  about  81  percent  between  1913  and  1925 — the  asset 
value  bemg  673.000.000  francs  in  1913  as  against  126.000.000 
in  1925.  This  dinrllne  was  roughly  typical  of  P»cnch  insur- 
ance companies  in  general. 

THE    CONSEQUKNCKS    OF    INFLATION    ON    INSURANCE    COMPANIES    IN    TH* 

UNITED  STATES 

FYom  the  record  just  cited  as  to  the  consequences  of  in- 
flation on  German.  Austrian,  and  French  insurance  com- 
panies and  their  policyholders,  no  great  powers  of  deduc- 
tion are  necessary  to  visualize  the  effect  that  extreme  infla- 
tion would  have  on  the  more  than  60.000.000  policyholders 
in  American  life  insurance  companies  and  on  the  $110,000.- 
000.000  represented  by  their  policies.  It  would  have  an 
equally  disastrous  effect,  as  the  Gennan.  Austrian,  and 
French  examples  show,  upon  the  assets  of  the  companies 
thrmselvos.  which  at  the  end  of  1938  amounted  to  about 
$27,000  000.000.  By  law  the  greater  part  of  these  assets,  for 
the  protection  of  policyholders,  have  to  be  Invested  in  in- 
struments of  the  highest  grade,  which  means,  in  effect, 
Government  bonds  and  those  of  the  best  tjTpe  corporations, 
first  mortgages  and  preferred  stocks,  or,  in  other  words, 
Axled-income  securities.  Thus,  as  of  Decemt)er  31.  1938,  we 
find  that  the  investments  of  49  legal  reserve  life  insurance 
companies,  which  hold  approximately  98  percent  of  the  ad- 


mitted assets  of  all  legal  reserve  companies,  are  in  the  fol- 
lowini  approximate  proportions: 
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•  of  this  entire  total  only  SU.S.OOJ,  000  was  in  common  stocks. 
Sourer  PriKVfdinps  of  Tiiirty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Life 
Insuranu'  F'rfsitlents  (pp.  'Ji  98). 

In  this  entire  category 'it  will  be  observed  that  at  least  85 
percent  fall  into  the  class  of  investments  having  a  fixed 
return,  and  these,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  France,  depreciated  almost  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
ultimate  depreciation  of  their  currencies.  The  fate  of  the 
policy  holders  in  those  countries  has  also  been  made  clearly 
apparent,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  United 
States  these  constitute  in  number  about  50  percent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country  and  i»i  personal  estate  not 
only  the  "econDmic  royalists"  but  a  vast  cross  section  reach- 
ing from  the  very  rich  to  the  very  poor,  whose  present  secur- 
ity through  annuities  and  whose  future  security  through 
endowments  and  death  claims  depend  squarely  upon  the  value 
of  the  currency  in  which  they  are  paid. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OK  NEW   VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  25,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BY    HON.    BRUCE    BARTON.    OF   NEW    YORK, 
ON    TUESDAY.    MAY    23.    1939 


Mr.  OBRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follo\^ing  speech 
delivered  over  the  raido  by  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
Hon.  Bruce  Barton,  on  May  23.  1939: 

More  than  a  month  ago  I  set  to  work  to  try  to  find  a  job  In 
New  Yrrk  City  for  a  young  Irishman  whom  I  will  call  Johnny 
O'Hearn. 

Jchnny  Is  23  years  old,  and  he  has  a  good,  clean  record.  He  Is 
competent  to  be  an  office  assistant  or  a  bookkeeper,  or  a  salesman 
irt-slde  or  outside;  he  will  drive  a  truck  or  sweep  sidewalks.  He 
Just  wants  a  Job.  any  kind  of  an  honest  job. 

I  wrote  to  20  men  high  up  In  business,  presidents  and  chalrmea 
of  boards,  and  directors  who  are  my  personal  friends.  I  asked  each 
one  of  these  men  if  he  would  use  his  influence  In  his  own  com- 
pany to  get  Johnny  a  Job  That-  doesn't  sound  like  a  very  dlffl"ult 
contract,  does  It?  You  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  power  of  Big 
Business  and  you  wotild  say  that  It  shouldn't  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  a  corporation  president  to  find  a  place  for  a  $25-a-week 
young  man. 

Every  one  of  my  20  friends  answered  my  letter.  And  what  kind 
of  answers  do  you  think  I  received?  Here  are  two  that  were  typical 
of  all  the  others: 

"Dear  Bruce:  You  know  how  gladly  I  would  do  anything  I 
could  to  help  you.  but  here  Is  our  situation:  In  the  past  year  we 
have  had  to  lay  off  2.800  people.  Our  business  volume  is  down, 
but  we  could  have  managed  to  keep  these  folks  on  the  pay  roll  If 
It  were  not  for  the  increase  In  our  taxes.  But  the  tax  load  forces 
us  to  look  for  every  possible  economy,  and,  of  course,  this  means 
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cutting  the  pay  roll  as  well  as  every  other  expense.  Our  agreement 
with  our  employees  Is  that  these  2.800  old  workers  must  be  hired 
back  before  we  can  put  on  a  single  new  worker.  So  you  see  my 
hands  are  tied.  Much  as  Id  like  to  find  a  place  for  Johnny,  there 
Just  Isn't  any  place  and  will  not  be  until  these  2,800  are  reemployed." 

The  second  letter  was  to  the  same  effect: 

"Dear  Bruce:  There  are  3.000  of  our  old  employees  who  have 
first  call  on  any  Jobs  that  may  open  up  in  our  plant.  Last  year 
our  company  showed  a  loss  for  the  first  time  In  20  years." 

So.  my  friends,  here  Is  an  almost  untjellevable  situation:  It  wt)uld 
be  ridiculous  If  it  were  not  so  tragic  With  all  the  so-called  Influ- 
ence that  I  used  to  think  I  possessed,  all  the  goodwill  that  I  have 
built  up  in  30  years  of  business  life  In  New  York,  all  the  prestige 
that  goes  with  being  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  to  throw  up  my 
hands  and  confess  that  I  can't  even  find  one  $25-a-week  Job. 

I  am  telling  you  this  story  because  I  like  whenever  possible  to 
bring  our  great  national  problems  down  out  of  the  stratosphere 
of  economic  dlscu.sslon  and  translate  them  into  terms  of  everyday 
life.  We  hear  lots  of  big  talk  about  governmental  deficits  and 
the  national  dei^t.  and  you  and  I  are  templed  to  think  that  the 
deficits  and  the  debt  are  something  remote  from  our  lives.  We  as- 
sume that  the  debt  will  have  to  be  paid  some  time,  but  that  the  pay- 
off will  not  come  until  long  In  the  future  and  that  when  It  does 
come  the  money  will  be  taken  away  from  the  big  corporations  or 
the  very  rich. 

When  we  think  about  the  debt  In  these  far-away  terms  we  are 
just  1,000  percent  wrong.  The  cruel  fact  Is  that  the  debt  Is  being 
paid  right  this  minute,  and  by  the  people  who  are  most  innocent 
of  any  part  in  it  and  least  able  to  pay.  It  Is  being  paid  by  the 
Johnny  O'Hearns  and  the  millions  of  other  young  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country  who  are  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  honest 
work  and  Just  cannot  find  Jobs. 

Where  do  you  think  the  money  comes  from  to  pay  the  Interest 
en  the  debt?  Much  of  It  comes  from  corporations  and  businesses, 
big  and  small.  And  where  do  the  corporations  and  the  businesses 
get  It?  Part  of  it  from  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 
But  a  larger  pait  of  It  comes  out  of  economies  in  production  and 
man.-^gemcnt.  And  economies  mean  putting  in  machines  to  do 
work  that  u.sed  to  be  done  by  people:  they  mean  combing  the 
pay  roll  week  by  week  and  month  by  month  to  see  what  Jobs  can 
be  combint^d  and  what  salaries  and  wages  can  be  saved. 

This  Is  not  becai:sc  business  is  heartless  or  callous.  Business 
has  no  choice.  It  mu.'st  keep  solvent  or  It  can't  employ  anybody. 
And  the  only  way  It  can  keep  solvent  and  still  meet  the  terrific 
load  of  taxation  Is  to  produce  at  a  lower  cost.  When  you  cut 
costs.  It  means  cutting  people. 

In  my  home  town.  New  York,  a  survey  was  made  a  year  ago  to 
reveal  what  Is  happening  to  the  young  men  and  women  between 
16  and  24  years  of  age.  The  results  were  shocking.  Six  hundred 
and  forty-three  thousand  young  people  between  those  ages,  young 
folks  who  had  finished  their  schooling  and  were  ready  for  work, 
have  never  been  able  to  find  any  kind  of  work  at  all.  Six  hundred 
and  forty-three  thousand  Johnny  O'Hearns  and  Sally  O'Hearns, 
tramping  the  streets,  ringing  the  bells,  knocking  on  the  doors,  and 
finding  no  door  open.  That  is  what  Is  happening  to  the  youth 
of  America.  And  it  Is  happening  because  taxes  are  taking  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  ought  to  be  going  into  pay  rolls.  Taxes 
ere  destroying  Jobs. 

This  week  has  been  set  aside  as  National  Debt  Week.  You  will 
hear  many  speeches  and  read  many  editorials  about  the  terrible 
dangers  involved  In  our  mounting  debt.  Economists  will  talk, 
editors  will  write.  I  hope  everyone  of  you,  as  American  citizens 
concerned  with  the  future  of  our  country,  will  read  these  edi- 
torials and  listen  to  these  speeches. 

And  while  j'ou  are  reading  and  listening,  keep  In  mind  my 
young  friend.  Johnny  O'Hearn.  Have  a  picture  of  him  as  he  goes 
In  and  out  of  my  office  with  his  hair  combed  and  his  clothes 
neatly  brushed  and  the  gleam  of  hope  still  In  his  eye — the  hope 
that  this  morning  I  may  be  able  to  give  him  some  good  news. 

Get  It  clear  In  your  mind  that  the  reason  I  can't  find  a  Job  for 
him  In  Industry  Is  not  because  Industry  has  suddenly  grown  cold 
or  cruel.  The  reason  is  because  Industry  has  tens  of  thousands 
of  older,  trained  workers  whom  It  must  hire  back  before  It  can 
find  even  one  place^  for  a  new  employee.  And  the  reason  it  is 
BtUl  firing  instead  of  hiring  is  because  every  day  more  money  that 
ought  to  go  Into  Jobs  Is  being  drained  away  to  pay  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  government.  And  when  you  see  the  pictures  of  all  the 
beautiful  post  offices  that  Mr.  Parley  is  dedicating,  and  all  the  big 
dams  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  when  you  read  about  all  the  billions  that 
have  been  spent  In  trying  to  re-elect  New  Deal  Senators  or  defeat 
the  critics  of  the  New  Deal,  just  remember  that  all  that  expendi- 
ture is  coming  out  of  the  country's  pay  rolls.  That  extravagance 
Is  be«g  paid  for  In  the  blasted  hopes  of  the  643.000  young  men 
and  women  in  New  York,  and  the  millions  In  other  cities  who 
can't  find  Jobs.  The  new  dealers  may  think  they  are  kind-hearted 
men.  but  their  taxes  are  throwing  men  and  women  out  of  work 
faster  than  the  W.  P.  A.  can  put  them  on.  The  taxes  aren't  com- 
ing out  of  the  pockets  of  the  New  Dealers.  They  are  coming  out 
of  the  empty  pockets,  axid  the  Illustrated  lives,  of  millions  of 
Johnny  O'Hearns. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON      . 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  26  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19),  1939 


LETTER   FROM   HON.   CORDELL   HULL.   SECRETARY  OP   STATE 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  communication 
addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  to 
Mr.  Millard  D.  Brown,  president,  Continental  Mills,  Inc., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  under  date  of  May  15,  1939,  concerning  the 
reciprocal  trade-agreements  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  communication  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

m,     „  ^   «  **AY  15,  1939. 

Mr.  Millard  D  Brown, 

President.  Continental  Mills,  Inc., 

Armat  and  Lena   Streets.  PhUadclphia,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Brown:  I  have  received  vour  letters  of  March  15 
March  22,  and  March  29.  1939.  attacking  the  trade-agreements 
program,  and  enclosing  reprints  of  advertisements  which  your 
company  inserted  in  the  Daily  News  Record.  New  York,  of  the 
same  dates.  In  which  you  attacked  the  trade-agreements  jjrogram. 
with  particular  reference  to  the  agreement  with  the  United  King- 
dom, effective  January  1,  1939.  under  which  the  duties  on  certain 
woolen  and  worsted  textiles  were  reduced.  Since  it  appeared  that 
these  attacks  were  taking  a  serial  form,  acknowledgment  of  your 
letters  has  been  deferred  pending  completion  of  the  series. 

These  widely  publicized  advertisements  evidently  seek  t6  foster 
the  belief  among  workers  in  the  wool  manufacturing  industry,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  that  the  trade-agreement's  pro- 
gram Is  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the  workers  and  of  the  Nation. 
I   In  the  Interests  of  fairness  and  truth  I  cannot  allow  such  state- 
i    ments  to  pass  unchallenged. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  trade-agreements  program  Is  not  opposed  to 
I  the  real  interests  of  American  labor  or  of  workers  In  the  wool 
manufacturing  industry.  Moreover.  It  most  certainly  Is  not.  as 
alleged  In  these  statements,  an  "altruistic"  program  under  which 
busme-ss  Is  taken  away  from  Americans  and  handed  over  to 
foreigners 

The  essential  facts  are: 

Plrst.  That  despite  your  Inferences  to  the  contrary,  actual  condi- 
tions in  the  wool-manufacturing  industry  are  not  worse  than  they 
were  before  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kmgdom  went 
into  effect,  but   instead  are  decidedly  better  than  they  were  last 
'  year. 

Second.  That  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  has 
not  resulted  In  such  an  Increase  In  Imports  of  wool  products  as 
could  be  seriously  felt  by  tl^  wool-manufacturing  Industry  or  by 
workers  In  the  Industry,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade- 
agreements  program  as  a  whole  Is  operating  to  the  definite  ad- 
vantage of  the  industry  and  of  those  who  gain  their  livelihood 
from  It. 

Third.  That  the  trade-agreements  program  does  not  destroy  but, 
on  the  contrary,  promotes  economic  activity  and  employment  in 
this  country  to  the  benefit  of  all  Important  economic  groups, 
including  the  wool -manufacturing  industry. 

As  to  the  first  proposition — the  inference  that  conditions  In  the 
Industry  have  been  worse  since  the  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  went  Into  effect  on  January  1.  1939— permit  me 
first  of  all  to  call  your  attention  to  your  own  advertisement  In  the 
Dally  News  Record,  under  date  of  March  8,  1939.  This  advertise- 
nient — which  was  not  Included  among  those  which  you  forwarded 
to  me — stated,  among  other  things,  that: 

"The  general  economic  situation  shows  signs  of  marked  Im- 
provement. More  people  are  being  employed;  more  money  Is 
being  disbursed  In  private  pay  rolls;  more  lmp>etus  Is  being  given 
to  consumer  purchasing  power  •  •  •.  There  Is  a  real  dearth 
of  quality  clothing  In  the  marts  of  trade.  A  latent  demand  for 
merchandise  of  established  character  will  be  manifest  In  the  new 
season.     It  behooves  us  to  take  steps  to  stimulate  and  supply  it." 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Important  indices  of  conditions  In  the 
industry  reveal  a  decided  Improvement  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1939  as  compared  with  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The  aver- 
age number  of  persons  employed  Increased  by  28  percent.  Aver- 
age weekly  pay  rolls  Increased  by  40  percent.  Machinery  ac- 
tivity increased  by  68  percent.    Consumption  of  raw  apparel  wool 
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increased  by  106  percent.  While,  for  reasons  with  which  you  are 
doubtless  familiar,  these  percentages  vary  rather  widely,  they  tell 
the  same  genrrul  btorv.  n  m^lv.  that  the  situation  Is  much  better 
than  It  w3s  last  year.  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be.  It  Is 
certalnlv  a  fact  that  conditions  In  the  Industry  have  not  worsened, 
but  rather  have  deflnitely  Improved,  since  the  trade  agreement 
with  the  United  Kingdom  went  Into  effect. 

The  second  point  noted  above-  -relating  to  the  effects  of  the 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  tradc- 
aprecmcnts  program  as  a  whole.  up)on  the  wool-manufacturing  In- 
dustry—calls  for   more   extended    discussion. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  fact  that  dutie.?  were  reduced  on  various  items 
In  the  wool  schedule  in  that  agreement.  Naturally.  It  should  be 
expected  that  Imports  will  be  larger  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  duties  had  not  been  reduced  Only  on  that  assumption  could 
we  expect  to  obtain  from  the  United  Kingdom  worth-while  con- 
cessions on  behalf  cf  our  agricultural  and  Industrial  exports  But 
these  duty  reductions  on  wool  manufactures  were  carefully  de- 
vlf^ed.  from  the  standpoint  both  of  t3rpes  of  goods  selected  and  of 
mai?nltude  of  the  reductions,  with  a  view  to  giving  reasonable 
assurance  that  any  adverse  direct  effects  upon  the  domestic  indus- 
try on  account  of  increased  Imports  would  not  be  serious  and 
would  be  at  len.sr  counterbalanced  (In  actui.l  fact  probably  more 
than  counterbalanced)  by  the  favorable  effects  of  the'  British 
agri'ement  and  the  trade -agreements  program  as  a  whole  upon 
domestic  prosperity  and  hence  upon  the  capacity  of  American 
consumers  to  buv'the  products  of  the  wool-manuiaclurlng  industry. 
Nothins:  has  happened  since  the  British  agreement  went  into 
effect  which  would  indicate  that  these  calculations  were  erroneous. 
The  figures  you  give  a.s  to  imports  in  January  1939  and  1938  are 
not  good  evidence  to  support  the  alarmist  conclusion  which  you 
»eel<  to  convey  concerning  the  effects  of  recent  imports  of  wool 
manufactures  upon  the  don.estic  Industry.  To  say  that  imports 
of  wool  fabric*,  for  example,  amounted  to  1.602,C00  squar?  vards 
In  January  1939.  as  compared  with  811,000  square  yards  in  Janu- 
ary 1938.  may  seem  alarm! ntr  to  some.  But  an  uncritical  accept- 
luice  of  such  figures  as  representing  a  flood  of  Imports  fails  to 
take  Into  account  not  only  that  these  increased  Imports  are  still 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  domeetic  consumption  but 
Blso  that  Imports  Immediately  after  the  tariff  reductions  went  into 
effect  included  considtraLile  quantities  which  had  been  previously 
withheld   from   entry    m   anticipation   cf   the   reductions 

Thar  this  withholding  of  entries  did  In  fact  take  place  is  quite 
evident  from  the  figures.  In  November  and  December  1938  Im- 
ports of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  were  smaller,  even,  than  in  the 
same  months  of  1937 — and  this.  too.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
domestic  demand  was  stronger  and  consumption  greater  than  In 
the  preceding*  year.  For  the  last  2  months  of  1938,  Imports 
•mounted  to  905,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $643,000:  whereas,  a 
year  earlier,  they  had  amotmted  to  1.281,000  square  yards,  valued 
at  81,118.000.  It  is  perhaps  nctdworthy  also  in  this  connection 
that  Imports  since  January  of  the  present  year  hai*e  been  receding 
rather  than  Increasing,  having  declined  fro-n  1.602,000  square 
yards  In  January  to  1  081  000  square  yards  In  February,  and  974,- 
000  square  yards  in  March. 

In  your  statements  yo'a  allege  that  these  Imports  are  a  serious 
burden  to  the  industry  and  to  the  workers  In  the  industry.  There 
are  no  real  grounds,  however,  for  such  a  conclusion:  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  arrived  at  furnishes  an  excellent  Illustration 
of  a  basic  weakness  in  your  approach  to  the  whole  problem  which 
la  common  to  most  of  the  attacks  that  are  made  on  the  trade- 
agreements  program  by  Industries  on  whose  products  tariffs  have 
been  reduced. 

Your  ccnclufion  assumes  that  only  a  certain  quantity  of  woolens 
and  worsteds  can  be  sold  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  sole 
question  is  whether  the  domestic  industry  shall  supply  all  of  the 
demand,  or  .^^hether  some  part  of  th?  demand,  however  small, 
shall  be  supplied  by  Imports.  What  this  completely  overlook.^, 
apart  from  ditferences  in  type  and  quality  of  the  imported  prod- 
ucts on  which  duties  were  reduced  as  compared  with  the  vast 
bulit  01  the  domestic  production,  is  the  fact  that  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  as  a  whole  has  a  definite  bearing  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  American  people  to  buy  woolens  and  worsteds.  Yet 
the  facts  are  (li  that  the  general  prosperity  of  this  country  Is 
profoundly  important  to  your  industrj*.  as  to  others:  (2)  that  the 
rebuilding  of  our  foreign  trade  Is  an  essential  phase  of  any  pro- 
gram for  establishment  of  stable  ccnditicns  cf  prosperity:  and 
(3)  that  the  trade-agreements  program,  by  removing  excessive  and 
unreasonable  barriers  to  trade  and  recpKning  foreign  markets  for 
products  of  American  agriculture  and  industry,  is  a  major  con^ 
trlbution  to  that  end. 

In  this  connection  our  recent  tariff  history  Is  highly  instructive. 
rtor  it  shovp-s  all  too  cK^rly  what  happens  when  tariffs  are  forced 
up  to  embargo  levels  and  the  foreign  trade  of  this  coiintry  is 
decimated  in  consequence  of  such  extremism. 

In  1930  the  Hawley-Smcot  Act  was  adopted,  shutting  out  of  our 
markets  practically  "everything  that  could  he  produced  In  this 
country  at  costs  not  utterly  prohibitive.  \n  that  act  the  duties 
on  wool  manufactures  were  still  ftirthcr  increased,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  were  already  hlph  enough  so  that  imports  com- 
prised but  a  small  part  of  our  total  consumption,  and  in  substan- 
tial part  were  composed  of  high-priced  spt^clalties.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  further  increases,  v.-col  maniifacturers  acquiesced  In 
the  imposition  of  embergo  trrlffs  on  the  products  of  other  In- 
d\istrles  as  well  The  result  was  a  most  untimely  contribution  to 
the  general  economic  collap-^^e  at  home  and  abroad  which  bro\ight 
severe  depres&iou  not  oiUy  to   our   great  export  Industries,   both 


agricultural  and  manufacturing,  but  to  all  branches  of  our  eco 
ncmic  life.  Including  the  wool -manufacturing  Industry. 

How.  actually,  did  the  wool -manufacturing  industry  fare  In  this 
situation?  Did  the  workmen  In  the  Industry  obtain,  as  a  result 
of  this  tariff  legislation,  that  additional  "$4  a  month,"  or  '$48  a 
year"  which,  in  your  verj'  misleading  advertisement,  you  now  claim 
Is  being  taken  away  from  each  workman  on  account  of  the  tariff 
concessions  on  wool  manufactures  in  the  United  Kingdom 
agreement? 

Of  course  they  did  not.  The  result  was  not  satisfactory  to 
American  workers  in  general  or  to  textile  craftsmen,  or.  Indeed,  to 
anybody.  In  1929.  at  a  time  when  14.307.000  square  yards  of 
woolen  and  worsted  piece  goods,  valued  at  $17,681,000,  were  being 
imported,  there  were  147.000  workers  employed  In  the  woolen  and 
worsted  industry,  and  their  weekly  pay  roll  averaged  $3,157,000. 
In  1932,  when  Imports  of  woolens  and  worsteds  had  declined  to 
3.437.000  square  yards,  valued  at  $2,530,000.  there  were  101.000 
workers  employed  in  your  Industry  and  their  weekly  pay  roll  aver- 
aged $1,533,000.  In  other  words,  the  irumber  employed  had  fallen 
by  nearly  a  third  and  the  total  pay  roll  by  more  than  half. 

Keeping  out  of  the  domestic  market  almost  every  trace  of  im- 
ports of  woolen  goods,  as  part  of  a  general  tariff  policy  which  de- 
stroyed a  large  part  of  our  foreign  trade  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  general  economic  maladjustment,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  did  not  prove  to  be  a  paying  proposition  for  your  industry 
or  the  workers  In  your  Industry.  That  imports  of  wool  fabrics 
amounted  on  the  average  to  only  about  1  percent  of  our  domestic 
consumption — as  they  did  after  1930 — was  surely  poor  consolation 
for  the  46.000  employees  who  were  out  of  work  and  for  the  decline 
of  more  than  half  in  the  pay  roll  of  your  industry.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  study  of  the  trends  of  national  Income  and  of  domestic 
exports  and  Imports  over  the  past  15  years  shows  that  all  three  tend 
to  fluctuate  in  unison.  For  example,  in  1929.  when  national  In- 
come reached  $81,000,000,000.  our  exp>orts  amounted  to  five  and 
two-tenths  biIlion>  and  our  imports  to  four  and  three-tenths 
billions.  By  1932.  national  Income  had  fallen  to  forty  bllllorw, 
exports  to  one  and  six-tenths  billions,  and  Imports  to  one  and 
three-tenths  billions.  Are  not  these  figures  sufficient  evidence  to 
any  reasonable  person  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
the  idea,  which  seems  to  be  the  underlying  assumption  of  your 
statements,  that  a  slight  change  in  the  small  fchare  of  the  domestic 
market  supplied  by  Imports  Is  what  makes  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  times  for  the  American  Industry? 

It  Is  idle  to  say  that  other  factors  besides  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act 
contributed  to  the  depression.  That  there  were  other  Important 
factors  no  Informed  person  would  deny.  But  neither  would  he 
deny  that  the  rap^d  rise  of  trade  barriers  throughout  the  wcrld — • 
a  development  in  which  our  own  tariff  policy  after  the  Wcrld  War, 
reaching  its  ultimate  extreme  in  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  played  a 
sinister  part — was  an  important  factor  In  contributing  to  and 
greatly  aggravating  the  general  depression 

The  third  point  which  I  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter 
was  that  the  trade-agreements  program  tends  to  promote  economic 
I    activity  and  employment  generally  in  this  country.     What  I  have 
I    Just  said  concerning  our  experience  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act 
shows  clearly  enough  what  happens  when  the  opposite  policy,  the 
policy  of  embargo  protectionism,  is  followed.     I  desire,  however,  to 
comment  further  with  reference  to  the  attempt  in  vour  statements 
I    to  liiduce  workers   in  your  industry   and  the   public   generally   to 
!    believe  that  the  trade-agreements  program  Is  merely  an  altru  stlc 
policy  which  alms  to  engender  good  will  abroad  at  the  expense  of 
I    American  Industry  and  the  American  standard  of  living. 
]       The  fact  Is  that  the  trade-agreements  program  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  In  restoring  foreign  market  opportunities  for  many 
products  cf  our  farms  and  factories.     In  the  agreemtnt  with  the 
United  Kingdom  alone — the  main  object  of  your  unfair  attacks — 
we  obtained  specific  concessions  on  American  products  exports  of 
which  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Newfoundland,  and  British  colonics 
In    1935   amounted   to  $326,000,000.     It   is   obviously   too   early    to 
Jf.dge  the  value  of  these  particular  coaccFslcns  in  terms  of  actual 
trade  increases.     However.  It  Is  signlflcnnt  that  exports  to  agree- 
ment countries  in  the  2-year  period  1937-38  were  greater  In  value 
by   612   percent   than   the    average   for   the   preasrccment    period 
1934-35.  while  exports  to  all  other  countries  Increased  by  only  37.9 
percent.     Agreements  are  now  In  operation  with   countries  which 
In  1933  accounted  for  nearly  60  percent  of  our  tote.1  foreign  trr.de. 
These  are  some  of  the  facts  you  fall  to  mention  which  are  vitally 
significant  to  the  vast  number  of  American  producer^  of  farm  and 
factory  products  who  must  export  cr  shut  down  or  operate  at  a  loss. 
When  these  American  producers  lose  export  markets  as  a  result  ol 
embargo  tariffs  here  and  abroad  or  for  any  other  reason,  then  the 
wcol-manufacturing  Industry  and  other  "protected"  fndustrlcs  lose 
part  of  their  domestic  market,  and  we  have  what  we  had  In  1930, 
1931.  and  1932.  ^ 

Neither  do  you  mention  that  the  powers  vested  In  the  President 
by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  have  been  exercised  with  the  utmost 
scrupulousness.  The  President  has  had  the  assistance  of  all  the 
facilities  of  information  and  expert  Judgment  available  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  from  official  and  private  sources, 
and  every  detail  of  the  agreements  has  been  scrutinized  by  expert 
Edvisers  with  a  degree  of  thoroughness  such  as  has  never  before 
characterized  the  determination  of  tariff  rates  in  this  country. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  misleading  claims  and  Inferences  which  are  set  forth  in  your 
advertised  assertions  cannot  possibly  serve  any  useful  purpose 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  generally  or  flora  that  oX 
the  workers  in  the  wool-mantifactiu-ing  Industry. 
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without  questioning  the  honesty  of  your  motives  and  convictions 
In  connection  ivith  these  matters.  I  am  convinced  that  you  have 
not  taken  all  of  the  facts  into  account.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
no  opportunity  was  sought  before  your  statements  were  published 
to  discuss  the  whole  subject  with  us.  We  would  have  been  very 
bappy  to  discuss  It  with  you,  and  we  are  still  ready  to  dp  so  at  any 
time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CoRDELL  Hull. 


Germany's  Immigration  Quota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF    ^ 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  26  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19) ,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  CECIL 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Immigration  Committee,  made  {ay  John  Cecil,  presi- 
dent, Americsn  Immigration  Conference  Board,  New  Yoik 
City,  in  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr,  Wacner],  seeking  to 
increase  Germany's  immigration  quota  by  20,000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  appear  today  as  president  of  the  American  Immigration  Con- 
ference Board,  Inc..  with  offices  at  suite  1200.  92  Liberty  Street. 
New  Yotk  City.  We  are  a  nonprofit  membership  corporation;  a 
nonsectfirlan  and  non-partisan  organization  in  dally  touch  with 
Interested  citizens  and  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

TEN    THOUSAND    PROTESTS 

For  Instance,  within  the  last  4  weeks  I  have  received  by  mall 
over  10.000  individual  signatures  to  communications  in  support 
of  the  complete  stoppage  of  all  immigration  into  this  countrj-  for 
permanent  residence,  and  therefore  in  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion. I  do  receive  a  very  few  letters  from  people  who  do  not  agree 
with  our  stand,  but  only  a  very  few. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  the  Wagner  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
64  were  left  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
It  would  be  snowed  under,  overwhelmingly. 

The  people  believe  that  America's  children  are  America's  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  refugee  children  in  Europe  are  Europe's 
responsibility.  They  believe  that  first  things  must  come  first, 
and  therefore,  that  America's  children  must  be  considered  before 
we  bestow  our  charity  on  Europe's  children. 

America's  first  duty  is  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  her  own  mil- 
lions   of    "ill-fed,    ill-clothed,    and    ill-housed  "    American   children. 

Here  are  the  grim  facts:  Every  State  in  the  Union  has  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  children  in  want  of  proper  food,  clothing, 
medical  attention,  and  better  schooling. 

TENANT     FARMERS'     CHILDREN 

Millions  of  starving,  half-naked  children  of  8.000.000  tenant 
farmers,  scattered  throughout  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  live 
In  hovels.  Their  tumble-down  shacks  have  no  windows.  They 
sleep  on  rags.  Their  clothes  are  tattered  and  filthy.  They  eat 
thickened  gravy  and  biscuits  as  a  year-round  diet.  They  have 
no  medical,  care.  They  fall  easy  prey  to  disease.  They  are  un- 
schooled. From  out  of  these  dingy  huts  of  tragedy  comes  a  reek- 
ing army  of  destitution,  while  the  false  Idea  of  humanltarianlsm 
and  internationalism  is  wailed  by  propagandists. 

Shall  we  first  take  care  of  our  own  children,  or  shall  we  bestow 
our  charity  on  children  imported  from  abroad? 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  In  her  newspaper  column,  on 
January  31,  1939:  "I  cannot  help  wondering  about  the  share- 
croppers •  •  '.I  fear  that  human  suffering  Is  not  confined 
to  Europe." 

What  Is  American  citizenship  worth  If  It  allows  An^rlcan  chil- 
dren to  go  hungry,  cold,  naked,  and  unschooled,  and  without 
proper  medical  attention — while  we  Import  and  care  for  children 
from  a  foreign  country? 

SLUM   CHILDREN   LIVE   IN   SULLEN   POVERTY 

In  hundreds  of  American  cities  millions  of  worthy  children  are 
growing  up  in  filth,  .squalor,  and  ignorance  in  slums.  Huddled 
together  In  poorly  ventilated,  cramped  rooms,  these  American 
children  of  every  race  and  foreign  extraction,  cry  for  the  right  to 
breathe  fresh  air,  eat  good  food,  and  for  the  right  to  play  and  live 
In  the  American  way. 

£;hail  we  sentence  these  slum  children  to  crime,  poverty,  and 
hopelessness  while  we  Import  children  from  a  foreign  country? 


The  Wagner  bill  proposes  to  import  20.000  children  from  Ger- 
many. 

These  foreign  children  are  to  be  placed  in  American  homes. 

Organized  minorities  who  advocate  bringing  in  these  foreign  chil- 
dren state  that  homes  already  have  been  provided  for  them  by 
applications  now  on  file.     If  that  be  true,  this  Is  America's  answer: 

If  homes  are  available  for  the  adoption  of  alien  children.  Ameri- 
canism demands  that  needy  American  children  be  adopted  into 
them. 

These  children  are  to  be  "14  years  of  age  and  younger." 

In  almost  every  State  in  the  Nation  children  14  years  of  age  are 
allowed  to  work  under  certain  conditions. 

We  cannot  take  care  of  20.000  German  children. 

One  third  of  all  the  unemployed  In  America  are  young  people 
of  working  age  under  25  years — over  60  percent  have  been  oi^t  of 
school  from  2  to  6  years. 

FOUR  MILLION  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTHS 

Wherever  you  live,  about  one  out  of  every  three  unemployed  Is  a 
young  person  who  has  the  right  to  an  American  Job  at  American 
wages,  but  who  cannot  find  a  Job  at  any  price. 

Six  hundred  thousand  young  people  reach  working  age  each  year 
In  the  United  States.     These  face  a  Jobless  future. 

SLAVE  MARKETS AMERICAN  GIRLS  TO  HIGHEST  BIDDER 

In  one  eastern  city  there  is  a  "slave  market"  where  Negro  and 
white  girls  gather  on  the  street  corners  In  the  hope  of  securing  a 
few  hours'  work  at  from  15  to  20  cents  an  hour. 

One-third  of  all  crime  committed  in  America  Is  bv  unemployed 
youths.  Thirty-five  percent  of  all  arrests  in  New  "ifork  City  "are 
young  people.  ' 

Four  out  of  every  five  unemployed  youths  In  an  eastern  city 
have  no  vocational  education;  there  are  not  schools  enough. 

Thousands  of  American  children  are  forced  to  go  to  school 
part  time  because  schools  are  overcrowded. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  such  Ill-advised  proposals  have  been 
introduced  In  Congress. 

In  many  sessions  of  Congress  since  the  World  War  sl^illar  bills 
have  been  Introduced  In  an  eflort  to  capitalize  on  the  sympathy 
of  the  American  people  and  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
restrictive  immlgation.  Jn  every  case  so  far  the  common  sense  cf 
the  people  has  prevailed;  not  one  such  proposal  has  ever  been 
enacted. 

I  recall  that  I  once  was  regional  director  of  the  Near  East  Relief 
for  several  Rocky  Mountain  States,  with  headquarters  In  Denver, 
Colo.  I  was  responsible  for  raising  vast  sums  of  money  for  relief 
of  Armenian.  Greek,  and  Near  East  children.  With  the  money  I 
helped  to  raise  Near  East  children  were  given  medical  attention,  » 
food  and  clothing,  and  placed  in  schools.  I  believe  that  I  helped 
to  save  the  lives  of  literally  thousands  of  these  children. 

I  suddenly  resigned  from  my  office,  however  I  began  receiving 
repeated  calls  and  letters  demanding  that  I  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  our  several  State  delegations  In  Congress  to  get  legis- 
lation passed  which  would  legalize  the  Importation  of  75,000 
Armenian  and  25,000  Greek  refugees  Into  this  country, 

ALIENS "WINE.    WOMEN,    AND    SONG" 

While  I  was  willing  to  apply  whatever  talents  and  time  I  had 
toward  raising  money  to  feed  and  clothe  these  starving  refugees  in 
the  Near  East,  I  considered  it  a  culpable  offense  against  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  a  party  to  using  such  public  relief  funds  for 
high -pressure  lobby  purposes  here  in  Washington.  My  Judgment 
was  vindicated  shortly  thereafter,  because  In  less  than  a  year  the 
activity  of  aliens  who  were  in  the  country  under  bond  became  a 
common  scandal  In  the  press.  Washington  dispatches  appearing 
in  such  papers  as  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  captioned  the  story: 
"Wine  and  women  are  seeking  admission  of  alien  refugees.  Wine 
Is  served  at  dinner  given  Congressmen  by  foreign  lobbyists,  and 
women  are  telegraphing  that  to  refuse  admission  to  refugees  would 
be  murderous."     All  this  in  the  headlines. 

The  American  people  felt  about  this  matter  as  I^^.  and  the  bills 
were  defeated;  shortly  thereafter  the  Near  East^tlief  fell  from 
popularity  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  Wagner  resolution  If  enacted  into  law  seeks  to  admit  20.000 
"German  children"  In  excess  of  Germany's  enormous  annual  quota 
cf  27,370;  no  one  of  these  children  would  have  to  be  a  persecuted 
child  under  this  resolution.  Everyone  could  be  a  German  Nazi 
child  under  this  resolution.  The  bill,  after  the  enacting  clause, 
says  nothing  at  all  about  these  children  having  to  be  the  offspring 
of  parents  who  have  been  persecuted  because  of  race,  or  religious, 
or  political  ideas. 

BILL    MUST    BE    AMENDED 

Existing  immigration  laws  provide  for  exemption  from  the  lit- 
eracy test  of  "aliens  that  have  been  persecuted"  religiously  or  po- 
litically. If  thfere  were  written  into  this  bill  the  words  contained 
in  section  2  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917,  with  regard 
to  religious  and  political  refugees,  then  the  bill  would  be  made  to 
do  what  proponents  have  been  arguing  for  it,  but  only  then. 

'  PRESENT    QUOTAS   ADEQUATE 

Proponents  of  this  bill  have  been  loud  in  their  assertion  that 
the  situation  confronting  as  many  as  20,000  German  children  Is  so 
acute  that,  unless  Congress  immedlately\legalized  their  importa- 
tion here.  In  excess  of  the  quotas,  we  as  a  Nation  will  be  guilty 
of  murder.  I  deny  this  statement  in  its  entirety.  If  conditions 
are  as  urgent  as  painted  by  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  the  situa- 
tion demands  that  quota  Immigrant  adults  step  aside  and  allow 
these  children  to  come  under  quotas  already  set  up.    We  have  an 
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enormous  quota  already  for  Germany.  It  legalizes  all  whom  we 
can  prssibly  handle  in  any  12-month  period  regardless  of  what 
the  necessttv  for  Importation  may  be.  It  snikes  me.  therefore, 
that  the  situation  is  similar  to  a  wreck  at  sea  where  the  cry  is 
"Children  first  "     Let  adults  step  aside. 

Refugees  are  now  coming  to  our  ports  by  the  shiploads  and  are 
belns  rushed  into  employment  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  par- 
ticularly to  New  York  City  where  I  live.  They  are  coming  under 
the  quotas.  Many  are  coming  under  permits  of  temporary  visi- 
tors, the  number  of  which  has  no  legal  limit.  These  temporary 
permits  are  often  extended  time  after  time,  for  the  benelit  of 
aliens  who  hold  American  Jobs. 

Mere  refugees  have  settled  in  the  United  States  In  the  last  year 
than  the  nimber  who  permanently  settled  during  this  period.  In 
the  rest  of  the  world 

Refugees  are  at  work  everywhere  In  America  and  every  time  a 
Job  IS  filled  by  one  of  them,  an  American  is  thrown  out  of  work. 

This  question  resolves  Itself  into  the  following  propoeition : 

AMERICA    HAS    ALREADT    DONE    HER    SHARE 

No  one  Is  arguing  that  there  Is  not  intense  sufTerlng  In  Germany. 
No  one  is  trving  to  establish  that  America  has  no  sympathy  for 
destitute  and  sxfferlng  children  The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that 
we  are  sympathetic,  that  we  are  concerned  over  the  plight  of  these 
unfortunate  people  m  all  of  Europe,  and  that  we  are  actually  now 
doing  our  full  share,  and  we  have  been  doing  it  all  along.  I  can- 
not see  why  we  sliould  be  expected  to  take  care  of  these  German 
sufferers  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  people  suffering  In  the  entire 
world. 

If  we  are  going  to  bring  these  German  children  in.  why  not 
enlarge  our  charity  to  bring  the  Chinese,  and  the  Ethiopian,  and 
the  Spanish  children,  and  especially  the  orphans  of  the  many 
millions  of  white  Christians  who  were  starved  dclit)erately  in  the 
Ukraine  over  the  period  of  the  last  several  years?  Why  has  there 
been  no  outcry  to  Congress  to  take  care  of  these  other  people? 

"IN    THE   NAME    OF    HUMANITT" 

For  several  days  now  scb-sisters  have  been  appearing  before  this 
committee,  appealing  to  the  emotions  of  this  Congress  to  admit 
20  000  German  ehildrrn,  "In  the  name  of  him:ianlty." 

Practically  everything  harmful  which  has  been  asked  of  this 
country  during  my  lifetime  has  been  offered  "in  the  name  of 
humanity." 

When  I  was  a  youth  I  went  to  France  as  a  soldier  for  15  montlis 
**ln  the  name  of  htimanlty"  and  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  ' 

"In  the  name  of  humanity"  America  spent  money  like  It  was 
water  and  sent  2.000,000  young  men  to  Europe  to  establish  the 
political  7lg-zag  lines  of  nationality,  and  "self-determination  for 
all  minorities  in  Europe."  ' 

Then,  "in  the  name  of  himianity."  we  opened  our  Treasury  to 
all  of  our  alleged  allies  to  rehabilitate  bankrupt  Europe. 

WORLD  SAFE  FOR  COMMUNISM 

And  what  happened?  Instead  of  making  the  world  "safe  for 
democracy '  we  have  made  the  world  safe  for  communism  and 
uazi-lsm.  and  fascism.  Instead  of  bringing  about  self-determina- 
tion of  minorities  we  have  succeeded  in  creating  the  most  gigantic 
refugee  problem  ever  known  to  history.  Instead  of  rehabilitating 
Europe  we  have  made  ourselves  the  most  hated  nation  on  earth, 
arid  are  called  Shylock  because  we  have  asked  for  the  Interest 
on  our  money.    All  of  this  "in  the  name  of  humanity." 

"In  the  name  of  humanity'  we  were  asked  to  Join  thfe  League 
of  Nations,  which  ha£  since  proved  Itself  the  most  dangerous  pro- 
posal ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  "In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity" we  Wire  a^kod  to  Join  the  World  Court.  It  seems  that  the 
•chemers.  plotting  the  downfall  of  Ameirlca.  have  always  WTapped 
their  phony  packages  in  this  self-same  wrapper,  "in  the  name  of 
liumnnfty." 

"In  the  name  of  humanity"  this  resolution  shotild  be,  and  I 
believe  wUl  be.  dereated. 


Seventieth  Birthday  Anniversary  of  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  • 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FYiday.  May  26  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19) ,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  RT.  REV.  MSGR.  JOHN  A.  RYAN,  D.  D. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  last  evening  at  the  Willard 
Hotel  a  most  distinguished  audience  assembled  at  a  banquet 
to  celebrate  the  seventieth  birthday  anniversary  of  Dr.  John 
A,  Ryan,  the  eminent  theologian  and  economist  of  the  Cafh- 
oiic  Utiiver:>ity.    Dr.  Ryan  has  long  occupied  a  foremost  posi- 


tion in  the  field  of  economics  and  sociology,  and  long  ago 
foreshadowed  many  of  the  important  reforms  which  have 
taken  root  in  this  country  in  recent  years.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  tribute  paid  him  last  night  Dr.  Ryan  delivered  a  note- 
worthy address  relating  to  the  perplexing  problems  stiH  con- 
fronting the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  like  to  regard  this  splendid  celebration  as  fundamentally  a 
tribute  to  the  causes  with  which  I  have  heen  associated:  social  re- 
form, social  Jtistlce.  the  uplifting  of  labor,  the  defense  of  civil 
liberties,  the  flght  against  religious  and  racial  intolerance,  and  the 
application  of,  moral  principle?  to  social  and  economic  life.  These 
causes  and  activities  are  Infinitely  greater  In  Importance  than  the 
years  or  the  achievements  ol  any  man  or  any  number  of  men. 

How  did  I  come  to  enter  this  field?  Significant  answers  are  to 
be  found  In  my  time,  my  early  environment  and  my  Inheritance. 
The  year  of  my  birth  was  within  the  decade  which  Included  the 
Civil  War.  Minnesota  was  still  a  part  of  the  frontier,  and  the  his- 
torian Turner  has  made  us  all  acquainted  with  the  unique  role 
v/hich  the  frontier  has  played  In  the  economic  history  of  America. 
The  neighborhood  was  ruiral,  and  here  I  wish  to  cite  the  man 
who.se  writings  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  my  formative 
years  than  those  of  any  other  author.  Archbishop  John  Lancaster 
Spalding,  in  one  of  his  earliest  books,  refers  with  approval  to  the 
saying  of  a  certain  philosopher,  "There  are  10,000  chances  to  1 
that  genius,  talent,  and  virtue  shall  issue  from  a  farm  house  rather 
than  from  a  palace,"  My  parents  were  Catholics  who  had  to  leave 
their  native  land  on  account  of  the  Infamous  system  of  Irish 
landlordism  My  father  and  mother  were  heirs,  therefore,  to  all 
the  glorious  traditions  associated  with  both  their  race  and  their 
religion.  This  environment  and  this  Inheritance  made  it  easy  for 
me  to  become  interested  In  the  social  question. 

Subsequent  developments  nourished,  stimulated,  and  Increased 
i  that  Initial  Interest.  Atxjut  57  years  ago,  I  read,  in  part  at  least. 
I  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty.  In  1887,  I  rejoiced  over  the 
■  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the 
I  other  archbishops  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  threatened 
condemnation  in  Rome  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Naturally,  the  most  Important  factor  in  my  early  social  educa- 
tion was  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  On  the  Condition  of  Labor. 
This  great  pronouncement  appeared  In  1891,  about  1  year  before 
my  graduation  from  college.  Some  3  or  4  years  later  I  ca.nne  upon 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely's  book,  SoclalLsm  and  Social  Reform  This 
was,  I  am  confident,  the  first  work  by  an  American  economist 
which  made  any  systematic  or  vital  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  modern  economic  evils  and  maladjustments. 

At  this  time  I  was  within  4  years  of  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood. I  had  already  determined  to  devote  as  much  as  possible  of 
my  time  and  energy  to  the  study  of  economic  conditions,  institu- 
tions, and  problems  I  wanted  to  examine  economic  life  In  the 
light  of  Christian  principles,  with  a  view  to  making  these  prin- 
ciples operative  In  the  realm  of  Industry.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  salvation  of  millions  of  souls  depended  largely  upon  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  live  decently,  to  live  as  human  beings  made 
In  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  That  this  Is  proper  work  for  a 
priest  seemed  clear  to  me  from  the  teachings  of  ethics  and  moral 
theology;  the  moral  law  governs  economic  transactions  as  well  as 
every  other  sphere  of  conduct.  In  addition  to  this  general  truth, 
I  had  before  me  the  specific  exhortation  and  command  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  Near  the  close  of  his  encyclical.  On  the  Condition  of 
Labor,  he  declares:  "At  this  moment  the  condition  of  the  working 
population  Is  the  question  of  the  hour;  and  nothing  can  be  of 
higher  Interest  to  all  classes  of  the  state  than  that  it  should  be 
rightly  and  reasonably  decided."  Having  pointed  out  the  parts 
to  be  taken  In  this  task  by  the  wage  earners,  by  the  employers, 
and  by  the  state,  he  outlines  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the 
church  "Every  minister  of  holy  religion."  he  says,  "must  throw 
Into  the  conflict  all  the  energy  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  strength 
of  his  endurance  •  •  •."  Clearer  or  more  authoritative  en- 
couragement than  this  no  man  could  have  desired. 

Almost  half  a  century  has  gone  by  since  the  publication  of  this 
great  papal  pronouncement.  How  have  Its  doctrines  and  Injunc- 
tions been  treated  In  the  United  States?  In  attempting  brleflv  to 
answer  this  question  I  shall  divide  this  period  of  48  years  into  2 
unequal  parts:  The  40  years  between  Leo's  encyclical  and  that  of 
Pius  XI.  and  the  8  years  that  have  since  elapsed.  This  division 
has  significance  for  our  economic  as  well  as  for  our  religious  history. 
Speaking  summarily.  I  observe  that  the  encyclical  On  the  Con- 
dition of  Labor  did  not  receive  adequate  consideration  until  almost 
28  years  after  it  had  appeared.  Then  Its  teaching  and  Influence 
found  expression  and  recognition  In  2  notable  publications.  These 
were  the  Program  of  Social  Reconstruction,  published  February  12, 
1919.  by  the  bishops  who  constituted  the  administrative  ccmmiUee 
of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  and  the  Pastoral  Letter  of 
the  Entire  American  Hierarchy.  Issued  September  26  of  the  same 
year.  The  Social  Reconstruction  Program  was.*erv  widely  read 
and  approved  by  both  Catholics  and  non-CathoUcs.  In  fact.  It 
obtained  more  attention  and  acclaim  than  aU  the  other  60  plans 
of  reconstruction  which  appeared  In  various  countries  between 
February  1918  and  June  1919. 

The  year  1921  saw  the  establishment  of  the  department  of  social 
action  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  National  Catholic  Weliare  Con- 
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ference.  In  the  first  10  years  of  Its  existence  this  department  did 
more  to  make  known  Pope  Leo's  encyclical  than  all  other  agencies 
combined.  Particularly  noteworthy  among  its  acts  was  the  hold- 
ing of  anniversary  observances  cf  the  encyclical  for  several  years 
before  the  publication  of  Quadrageslmo  Anno  on  the  fortieth 
annlvenary. 

During  thof.e  40  years  economic  reform  made  little  progress  In 
the  halls  of  legislation.  The  right  of  labor  to  organize  received 
some  protection,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  union  leaders 
had  expected,  in  the  Federal  law  known  as  the  Clayton  Act.  A 
majority  of  the  States  enacted  measures  restricting  night  work, 
requiring  the  maintenance  of  safety  and  sanitation  In  factories, 
and  providing  compensation  for  injured  workmen.  A  considerable 
ruimber  of  our  Commonwealths  passed  laws  reducing  the  hours 
ol  the  working  day  for  women.  About  a  dozen  adopted  minimum- 
wage   legislation   for   women   and  children. 

One  reason  why  more  labor  legislation  was  not  passed  during 
there  40  years  is  suggested  by  that  historic  interlude  sometimes 
known  as  the  delirious  twenties.  In  that  decade  our  country  be- 
came submergea  in  sodden  materialism  and  pseudo  prosperity. 
These  were  not  favorable  conditions  for  the  enactment  of  laws  on 
behalf  of  the  economically  weak.  Another  obstacle  was  set  up 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  "Through  declarations  of  unconstitution- 
ality it  rendered  inop>eratlve  legislation  which  restricted  the  hours 
of  labor  for  men.  which  forbade  the  discharge  of  an  employee  for 
membership  In  a  labor  union,  and  all  our  compulsory  minimum- 
wage  laws.  These  decisions  not  only  nullified  the  statutes  upon 
which  they  passed  sentence  but  discouraged  legislators  who 
might  have  piade  efforts  to  enact  similar  legislation. 

The  second  division  of  the  period  that  we  are  considering  be- 
gins with  the  publication  of  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Plus  XI  on 
Reconstructing  the  Social  Order.  This  was  on  May  15.  1931.  As 
most  of  us  are  aware,  this  great  papal  pronouncement  reaffirmed 
all  the  main  prepositions  in  Leo's  encyclical,  explained  and  ex- 
panded some  of  them,  and  added  an  entirely  new  program  for  the 
reconstruction  ol  the  social  order  by  means  of  vocational  groups. 
Quadrageslmo  Anno  repeated  in  even  stronger  language  and  In 
greater  detail  Leo?  exhortations  to  bishops,  priests,  and  laity  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  reform  of  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. It  has  received  most  discussion,  study,  and  approval 
not  only  from  Catholics  but  from  non-Catholics  In  the  8  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  it  appeared  than  Rerum  Novarum  had 
obtained  In  the  preceding  40  years.  Moreover,  it  has  greatly  In- 
creased the  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  Leo's  encyclical. 

In  some  respects,  the  encyclical  of  Piux  XI  goes  beyond  the  pro- 
posals and  the  langtiage  that  in  years  past  caused  some  of  us  to  bs 
stigmatized  as  radicals.  Since  the  appearance  of  Quadregeslmo 
Ai  no  we  feel  quite  safe  and  respectable.  We  even  think  that  we 
have  a  right  to  call  ourselves  conservatives. 

Turning  bricfiy  to  the  subject  of  social  and  labor  legislation  dur- 
ing'the  years  since  1931.  I  note  immense  progress.  There  was  they  | 
Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  which  greatly  lessened  the  abuses  of  the  in- 
junction in  labor  disputes.  This  was  enacted  early  In  1932.  conse- 
quently, before  the  advent  of  the  present  national  administration. 
Since  1933,  however,  more  Important  Federal  legislation  has  been 
passed  for  the  reform  of  social  and  labor  conditions  than  In  all 
our  previous  history.  Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  these  meas- 
ures I  select  only  four  for  brief  mention.  Perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant of  them  as  regards  the  number  of  persons  affected.  Is  the 
insurance  of  bank  deposits  which  has  practically  abolished  bank 
failures.  No  one  now  fears  to  put  his  money  into  a  bank.  Recall- 
ing the  4  years  immediately  preceding  April  1933,  we  realize  that 
this  law  produced  a  veritable  revolution  Already  we  have  become 
Fo  accustomc  d  n  its  beneficent  effects  that  we  scarcely  ever  men- 
tion deposit  insurence;  we  take  It  for  granted.  The  second  of  the 
four  reform  measures  to  be  noticed  here  Is  the  Social  Security  Act. 
which  provides  Insurance  against  old  age  and  unemployment.  Then 
there  is  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  which  effectively  pro- 
tects the  right  of  labor  to  organize.  Finally,  I  call  attention  to  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  fixes  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours.  All  four  of  these  laws  are  in  complete  accord  with  the 
two  great  papal  encyclicals. 

The  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Lalwr  Relations  Act  have  already 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  best  Indications  are 
that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will  likewise  be  sustained  If 
and  when  it  comes  up  for  Judicial  action.  In  all  probability, 
the  act  providing  for  Insurance  of  bank  deposits  will  never  ije 
attacked  In  the  courts. 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  twentieth  anniversary  edition  of  the 
Bishops'  Program  of  Social  Reconstruction,  Archbishop  Mooney 
enumerates  11  major  recommendations  In  that  document  and 
notes  that  10  cf  them  have  become  wholly  or  partially  realized. 
That  much  success  was  probably  more  than  any  of  us  dared  to 
liOpe  for  20  years  ago.  At  the  risk  of  toeing  thought  lacking  In 
modesty,  I  observe  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  was  the  first  person 
publicly  to  advocate  a  family  living  wage  ordained  and  enforced  by 
law.  That  was  In  1906.  Today  we  have  such  legislation  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  Federal  Government.  While  It  Is  not  ade- 
quate either  In  its  terms  or  In  Its  scope,  It  probably  goes  as  far  as 
Is  practicable  at  this  time. 

Yes,  there  has  been  progress  toward  social  Justice  In  my  life- 
time. Those  of  us  who  have  been  active  In  the  movement  know 
that  the  struggle  has  been  well  worth  while.  It  has  been  Interest- 
ing, zestful,  stimulating,  soothing  to  the  conscience,  and  suffi- 
ciently fruitful  to  assure  us  that  our  labors  and  efforts  have  not 
been  in  vain. 


Nevertheless  we  are  well  aware  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
We  see  two  economic  problem?  before  us  which  are  more  perplexing 
than  any  of  those  that  have*  l>een  solved.  One  of  these  present 
problems  is  immediate  and  ve^y  virgent;  the  other  is  less  urgent 
but  more  fundamental.  The  nht  arises  out  of  our  enormous  and 
persistent  volume  of  unemployment.  In  its  magnitude  and  setting 
it  Is  a  new  problem.  Concerning  It  I  wish  to  make  one  negative 
and  one  positive  statement.  And  I  know  that  I  am  right  in  both. 
Our  immense  unemployment  cannot  be  abolished,  nor  even  nota- 
bly diminished,  by  a  vast  Increase  In  capital  Investment.  Well- 
meaning  persons  who  advocate  this  course  have  failed  to  realize 
two  developments  In  our  social  life  which  are  absolutely  new. 
The  first  is  that  our  economy  has  come  to  "maturity";  the  second 
is  that  within  a  few  years  we  shall  have  a  declining  population. 
What  we  need  now  Is  not  more  capital  Instruments  but  a  better 
distribution  of  purchasing  pKJwer,  so  that  those  who  wish  to  con- 
sume more  will  have  the  means  to  do  so  and  thus  to  bring  about 
full  use  of  our  productive  plants,  and  full  employment  for  our 
worklngmcn.  More  of  the  national  Income  must  go  to  the  farmers  ^ 
and  wage  earners  and  less  to  the  owners  of  capital.  Interest  rates 
must  be  reduced  everyvi'here  by  every  effective  device.  We  must 
have  more  spending  and  less  saving.  In  passing,  I  would  observe 
that  If  the  recommendations  of  Pope  Leo  Xin  and  Pope  Pius  XI 
for  higher  wages,  better-balanced  prices,  and  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution had  been  accepted  and  put  into  operation  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  unemployment  would  now  be  In  sight.  In  the  long 
run  good  ethics  Is  good  economics. 

The  more  fundamental  problem  confrontlnz  us  Is  that  for  which 
the  outline  of  a  solution  was  set  forth  by  Pope  Plus  XI  in  Quadra- 
geslmo Anno  It  Is  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  order,  the  reor- 
ganization of  our  industrial  system.  As  "eaiists  we  must  assume 
the  continuation  of  the  profit  motive.  As  lovers  of  Justice  we  must 
realize  that  historical  capitalisn^  cannot  and  ought  not  to  survive. 
Private  ownership  of  the  greift  bulk  of  the  means  of  production 
should  be  enabled  to  continue  and  flourish,  but  historical  capitalism 
went  far  beyond  this  simple  management.  Speaking  of  the  eco- 
nomic individualism  which  became  the  basis  of  modern  capitalism 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond 
declare: "It  Involved  the  right  to  take  what  Interest  and  proflt  you 
could  get;  to  buy  and  sell  as  you  please  •  •  •;  it  substi- 
tuted for  the  divine  right  of  kings  the  divine  right  of  capitalists." 
(The  Rise  of  Modern  Industry,  pp.  216.  217.)  In  all  the  decades 
since  the  industrial  revolution  the  spirit  of  capitalism  has  sanc- 
tioned the  lowest  practicable  rates  of  wages,  the  highest  possible 
rates  of  proflt  and  interest,  unlimited  economic  domination,  and 
unlimited  accumulation.  To  be  sure  a  large  proportion  of  cap- 
italists and  entrepreneurs  adopted  higher  standards  than  these, 
but  in  so  doing  they  were  disregarding  the  spirit  of  the  system. 

To  change  all  this,  and  to  change  It  Integrally  and  funda- 
mentally, Is  the  long-range  program  before  the  American  people. 
But  this  change,  the  rational  reorganization  of  our  Industrial  sys- 
tem, does  not  Imply  communism,  nor  fascism,  nor  nazi-ism,  nor  any 
other  form  of  totalitarian  state.  We  want  an  economic  reorganl- 
zatloti  which  will  be  democratic  and  self-governing  from  top  to 
bottom,  from  center  to  circumference.  This  means  the  adoption 
and  adaptation  of  the  guild  system,  as  outlined  by  Pope  Pius  XI 
in  his  recommendations  concerning  occupational  groups.  This  pro- 
gram offers  the  only  escape  from  the  twin  extremes  of  fascism  and 
communism. 

In  all  probability  the  full  actualization  of  this  program  will  take 
a  long  time.  It  will  keep  you  younger  men  and  women  busy  for 
many  years.  But  It  holds  out  the  secure  hope  of  larger  and  wider 
benefits  to  labor  and  the  common  good  than  minimum  wages  or 
unionism  or  any  of  the  other  causes  that  have  achieved  substan- 
tial victory. 

To  all  who  are  assembled  here  this  evening.  I  am  under  a  very 
great  obligation  of  gratitude.  To  the  speakers.  I  am  particularly 
and  profoundly  Indebted:  To  the  Honorable  Felix  Franltfurter, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whom  I  have  known  for 
upward  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  Ijeslde  whom,  in  his  crusad- 
ing days.  I  was  privileged  to  stand  In  more  than  one  contest  for 
human  rights;  to  the  Honorable  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  has  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  show  me  kindness,  and 
who  has  always  been  a  devoted,  intelligent,  and  effective  champion 
of  social  Justice;  to-'the  Honorable  James  M.  Meao,  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  long  and 
successful  defense  of  the  rights  of  labor,  both  without  and  within 
legislative  halls,  has  won  for  him  a  seat  In  "the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  In  the  world";  and  to  my  academic  superior,  the  Right 
Reverend  Joseph  M.  Corrlgan.  rector  of  the  Catholic  University, 
honoring  us  with  his  presence  and  for  Jils  very  kind  observations 
concerning  myself.  I  wish  to  stress  In  a  particular  manner  my 
gratitude  to  the  group  of  more  than  100  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  conferred  dignity  and  distinction  ujxjn  this  event  by  acting 
as  its  sponsors.  They  comprise  captains  of  industry  as  well  as 
leaders  of  labor,  statesmen,  lawyers.  Journalists,  financiers,  social 
workers,  clergymen,  and  bishops.  I  am  thankful  to  the  Right 
Reverend  Michael  J.  Ready,  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfai^  Conference,  for  his  gracious  and  efficient  perform- 
ance as  presiding  officer  and  toastmaster;  and,  finally,  to  my  univer- 
sity colleague.  Rev.  Dr.  Maurice  S.  Sheehy.  and  his  efficient  staff 
for  their  exacting  labors  In  making  all  the  arrangements  for  a 
delicious  dinner,  served  in  a  beautiful  and  spaciotis  hall,  under 
the  direction  of  a  kindly  and  genial  host. 

The  shock  of  realizing  that  I  am  now  definitely  among  those 
who  have  been  overtaken  by  old  age  is  considerably  cushioned  by 
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your  tou'^hlng  manifestations  of  esteem  and   affection.     "My  way 
'of  life"  may  be.  like  that  of   Macbeth,  "fallen   into  the   sere,  the 
yellow  leaf;  but.  unlike  Macbeth,  I  have  "that  which  should  accom- 
pany Did  age.  as.  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

Forum  on  World  Peace  Through  World  Trade 


^TEN^ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  26  (legislatirx:  day  of  Friday.  May  19) .  1939 


MESSAGES     AND     ADDRESSES     DELIVERED     AT     NEW     YORK 
WORLDS  FAIR,   MAY   4.    1939 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  leading  advocates 
of  the  principle  of  world  peace  through  world  trade,  from 
this  country  and  abroad,  recently  participated  in  a  forum  on 
this  theme  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  Several  notable 
messages  and  addresses  were  delivered  in  a  program  he'd  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  to  world  peace  of  the  Gal- 
lery of  Science  and  Art  in  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corporation.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  its  president,  other  prominent  members 
of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  took  part  in  the  forum  which  was  broadcast  through- 
out the  world. 

In  these  times  when  the  people  of  all  nations  are  seeking 
the  road  to  peace,  the  forum  held  at  the  world's  fair  is  of 
especial  importance  and  significance.  Because  of  its  inter- 
est to  all  the  people  of  America,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  REConD  a  brief  summary  of  the  program 
from  the  magazine  Think,  together  with  a  digest  of  the 
principal  messages  and  addresses  delivered  on  this  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messages  and  addresses  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
(Excerpt  from  magazine  Think] 

Mr.  Grover  A.  Whalen.  president  of  the  world's  fair,  opened  the 
Porum  on  World  Peace  Through  -World  Trade,  held  in  the  Hall 
of  Mu.«lc  on  May  4.  and  presented  mefsages  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Governor  Lehman,  and  Mayor 
LaGuardla.  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  president  of  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corporation  and  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  imlque  appoal  for  the  promotion  of  world  peace  through 
world  trade  was  carried  to  all  countries  by  radio  broadcast,  in- 
cluding the  world-wide  broadcasting  foundation,  WIXAL,  the 
Canadian  network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  and  the 
short-wave  station  W2KE  of  the  Columbia  Brondcasting  System. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Forum  on  World  Peace  Through  World 
Trade,  a  musical  program  was  broadcast  from  the  Hiilio^  Music 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction  or  Eugene 
Ormandy.  with  commentary  by  Olin  Downs.  The  Gallery  of 
Science  and  Art.  including  representative  works  by  leading  artists 
of  79  countries  throughout  the  world,  was  officially  opentMl  to  the 
public  at  ceremonies  in  the  exhibition  hall.  Mr.  P.  W.  Nlchol, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  International  Busmess 
Machines  Corporation,  introduced  Mr.  Grover  A.  Whalen  and  pre- 
sented the  proclamation  designating  May  4  as  I.  B.  M.  Day,  with 
response  from  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson.  j" 


ADDRESS    or    GROVER    A.     WHALEN.     PRESIDENT,     NEW     YORK    WORLDS    FAIR 

Opening  the  Forum  on  World  Peace  Through  World  Trade  in 
the  Hall  of  Music.  Mr  Whalen  read  the  following  messages  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  president  of  International  Busi- 
nees  Machines  Corporation  and  president  of  the  International 
Chamber  ci  Commerce: 

"I  am  glad  to  send  this  message  of  greeting  to  you  who  are 
assembled  in  celebration  of  the  I.  B.  M.  Day  which  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  en  use  of  peace. 

••The  Government  of  the  United  States,  supported  by  an  alert 
public  opinion,  is  er>deavorlng  to  employ  the  best  methods  for 
bringing  about  enduring  peace. 

"The  utilization  of  every  means  for  economic  rehabilitation,  the 
adherence  to  the  basic  principles  of  international  law,  the  observ- 
ance of  treaties,  the  exercise  of  self-restraint,  and  the  furtherance 
of  the  freest  possible  intellectual  interchange  between  nations  are 
fxindament&l  and  essential  points  In  this  program. 


"This  Government  Is  carrying  on  a  determined  effort  to  promote 
economic  appeasement  and  security  through  making  possible  tha 
expansion  of  international  trade  along  lines  of  constructive,  peace- 
lul  effort  and  upon  the  friendly  and  universally  beneficial  basl<:  of 
equal  treatment.  This  policy  Is  being  followed  In  the  firm  belief 
that  only  by  a  healthy  international  trade  can  a  full  and  stable 
domestic  economy  be  guaranteed.  It  has  t)ecn  encouraging  and 
gratifying  to  note  the  wide  support  which  the  business  Interest* 
of  this  country  have  given  to  this  policy. 

"Every  citizen  has  a  grave  responsibility  In  these  days  when 
menacing  developments  seriously  jecpardize  peace  In  many  parta 
of  the  world.  I  confidently  t)ellcve  that  the  policy  of  economio 
stability  throucrh  the  lowering  or  removal  of  barriers  to  interna- 
tional trade  and  the  application  of  the  principle  of  equality  of 
ccnimercial  treatment  If  generally  supported  would  be  an  Inevitable 
prelude  to  permanent  peace. 

"CORDELL    HtJLL. 

"Secretary  of  State." 

"It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  Join  others  honoring  you 
on  I.  B.  M.  Day  at  the  world's  fair.  In  these  troubled  days,  with 
thieats  of  war  hanging  over  Europe,  it  is  thoroughly  proper  that 
■  we  pay  tribute  to  a  business  statesman  who  has  served  untiringly 
the  cause  of  peace  and  good  will  in  International  relations.  You 
have  done  this  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  also  as  the  guiding 
Influence  of  a  world-wide  business  organization  which  has  main- 
tained the  highest  standards  of  business  conduct,  both  here  and 
abroad. 

"I  am  aLso  well  familiar  with  your  contributions  in  the  realm 

of    public    service.     As   a   past    member   of    the    Business   Advisory 

I    Council   for    the    Department   of    Commf^rce    and   chairman    of    its 

Foreign   Trade   Committee,    you   gave   the   Government    the   same 

'    untiring  ellcri  that  has  characterized  your  work  as  a  proponent  of 

peace. 

"I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
at  the  fair  and  extend  my  every  good  wish  to  you  personally. 

"Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
"Secreiary  of  Commerce." 

"1  have  noted  that  on  May  4  the  New  York  World's  Fair  will 
observe  I.  B.  M.  Day  and  that  the  theme  of  the  meeting  will  be 
peace 

"With  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  striving  so  hard  at 
this  time  to  avert  armed  conflict.  It  is  both  fitting  and  timely  that 
your  organization  should  use  the  I.  B.  M.  Day  at  the  world's  fair 
as  an  occasion  for  emphasizing  the  benefits  of  peace  and  the 
destructiveness  of  war.  President  Roosevelt  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  Americans  for  pointing  out  that  while  we  In  the  United 
States  are  ever  ready  to  promote  world  poace.  at  the  same  time  we 
I    are  prepared  to  resist  political  and>j)hyslcal  aggression. 

"My  congratulations  to  you  and  your  associates  and  my  best 
wishes  for  complete  success  of  the  occasion. 

"Herbert  H.  Lehman.  Got^ernor." 

"I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  Join  In  this  well-mer- 
ited tribute  to  one  of  New  York's  most  publlc-spinted  and  for- 
ward-looking citltzens. 

"Without  the  cooperation  and  earnest  endeavors  of  the  great 
business  interests  of  New  York,  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  those 
Individuals  who,  like  yourself,  gave  unstlntingly  of  their  time 
and  energy,  this  great  world's  fair  would  not  have  been  ccnsum- 
;  mated.  It  Is  particularly  appropriate  and  fitting,  therefore,  that 
this  day  should  be  set  aside  as  I.  B.  M.  Day,  to  honor  a  great 
industry  and  the  man  who  has  brought  it  to  Its  present  success. 

"With  sincere  personal  and  ofQclal  greetings  and  good  wishes, 

"F.  H.  LaGuardia,  Mayor." 

MR.   WHALXN'S   ADDRESS 

This  opportunity  affords  me  great  happiness.  I  have  been  asked 
to  extend  words  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  to  the  officers,  employees,  and  guests  of  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corporation.  Thanks  to  the  radio  hook-up.  I  can  also 
extend  a  welcome  to  all  of  our  friends  In  this  country  and  in  many 
other  lands. 

The  Pair  Corporation,  as  you  know.  Is  honoring  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  and  its  president.  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  by  setting  aside  May  4  as  International  Business  Machines 
Day.  We  have  met  here  in  the  exhibition  grounds  In  the  Music  Hall 
to  consider  a  striking  parallel,  that  of  the  New  York  World's  Pair 
and  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  as  Interna- 
tional educational  and  good-will  institutions. 

The  New  York  World's  Fair  is  both  the  symbol  and  the  product 
of  international  business  and  of  the  werld  desire  for  better  under- 
standing of  international  relations  and  further  recognition  of  the 
interdependence  of  nations.  It  Is  an  International  meeting  place 
where  sixty-odd  nations,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  Pan 
i  American  Union  are  not  only  exhibiting  their  best  products  but 
j    where  they  are  exchanging  their  ideas  and  ideals. 

The  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  I  am  told,  now 
1    transacts  business  in  79  countries  of  the  world.     The  citizens  of 
those  countries  work  together  and  compete  for  recognition  of  In- 
dividual achievements  and  business  honors.    They  also  assemble  In 
annual  convention  In  the  rriost  friendly  manner.    This  demonstrates 
In  a  practical  way   that,  there   is  no   inherent   antipathy  between 
races  and  nationalities,  and  that  man  can  cooperate  for  the  com- 
I    mon  welfare  of  all  countries.     This  is  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
I  cause  of  International  understanding  and  culture,  and,  In  itself. 
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entitles  Tntematlonal  Business  Machines  to  be  honored  by  the  New 
York  World's  Pair. 

Both  this  international  exposition  and  this  International  fcusl- 
nerss  have  been  built  on  faith.  Faith  has  inspired  the  artists,  the 
engineers,  the  designers,  and  all  other  persons  who  have  worked  in 
the  creation  of  the  fair;  likewise,  only  faith  in  the  inherent  in- 
tegrity of  the  majority  of  men  and  nations  could  have  served  as  a 
foundation  for  the  growth  during  the  past  25  years  of  a  small  do- 
mestic manufacturing  ccmpany  lo  a  wcrld-wide  Institution  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  human  welfare.  Pairs  have  long  played  an 
important  part  in  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  in  the  development 
of  the  industries  and  the  arts  Our  fair  Is  the  biggest  and  most 
forv.ard-looklng  of  any  heretofore  conceived.  Surely  It  Is  one  of  the 
m'st  heartening  examples  of  international  cooperation. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  the  goods  exhibited  are  the 
ideas  that  are  displayed,  and  it  is  this  exchange  of  inspirational 
thoughts  along  the  lines  of  trade,  art.  and  culture  that  is  invaluable 
In  stimulating  international  understanding.  The  New  York  World's 
Fair  Is  great  enough  to  open  a  new  period  of  world  history.  Civiliza- 
tion is  at  a  turning  point.  We  'have  discovered  materials  and  re- 
sources. We  have  invented  machines  and  methods,  and  we  have 
specialized  human  activities,  all  to  a  point  where  we  know  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  and  advancement  in  culture  is  within  our  px.>wer 
of  attainment. 

What  we  need  now  Is  cooperation  and  Justice  between  Individuals 
and  between  nations.  In  the  circumstances.  I  feel  sure  that  history 
will  one  day  record  that  the  New  York  World's  Fair  was  an  out- 
standing force  In  the  nineteen  hundreds  In  promoting  International 
cooperative  effort  and  world  peace. 


ADDRESS     OP     MR.     THOMAS     J.     WATSON 

It  Is  appropriate  that  this  program  should  originate  from  this 
great  exposition  whose  theme  is  the  World  of  Tomorrow. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to  a  better  future.  But  what  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  will  accomplish  in  this  direction  depends 
upon  what  Is  done  by  the  people  from  all  over  the  world,  who  are 
assembled  here  as  representatives  of  their  countries  and  as  visitors. 
In  helping  to  develop  a  better  understanding  and  deeper  friend- 
ship among  peoples  and  nations. 

As  we  view  the  grounds,  the  buildings,  the  exhibits,  and  the 
many  other  evidences  of  the  fine  organization  he  has  built  up,  we 
recognize  the  tribute  we  owe  to  Grover  Whalen  and  to  ail  of 
his  associates  who  have  provided  this  oportunity  for  the  people 
of  the  world  to  learn  more  about  each  other.  V/e  see  on  every 
hand  the  spirit,   vision,   and   courage   of   Grover  Whalen. 

We  must  take  ad^'antage  of  this  oportunity  to  accomplish  some 
real  and  lasting  results,  so  that  when  the  fair  Is  over  we  can 
all  return  to  our  respective  countries  and  duties  with  the  feeling 
that  we  have  made  »6ome  worth-while  contribution  to  the  World 
of  Tomorrow. 

We  all  know  what  a  privilege  and  a  blessing  It  is  to  have  peace 
In  our  world.  But  we  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
privilege  carries  with  It  an  obligation,  and  we  must  live  up  to 
our  obligations  regardless  of  any  personal  sacrifice  w*  may  be 
called   upon   to   make. 

I  am  sure  that  every  person  In  the  world  who  Is  doing  any  In- 
telligent thinking  realizes  the  Importance  of  peace,  and  desires 
peace  above  everything  else. 

But  what  are  we   as  individuals,  doing  about  It? 

The  world  as  a  whole  is  so  enormous  that  most  of  us  hesitate 
to  take  an  active  part  In  world  affairs.     We  do  not  feel  that  any- 
.  thing    we   might   personally   do   would   be   important   or   effective 
enough  to  make  any  difference. 

Bi'.t  each  of  us  has  a  world  of  his  own,  in  whlctf  he  can  make 
contributions  to  the  peace  of  the  world  at  large. 

Let  us  consider  our  own  personal  world.  It  is  made  up  of  our 
family,  friends,  business  associates  and  others  with  whom  we  live 
and  constantly  come  in. contact. 

As  Individuals  working  alone  we  cannot  exert  enough  Influence 
on  the  world  as  a  whole  to  solve  problems  of  world  economics  and 
peace.  But  as  individuals  working  in  our  own  communities,  deal- 
ing with  the  people  whom  we  know  and  who  believe  in  us,  we 
can  wield  a  tremendous  educational  Influence. 

The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  working  for  world 
peace  through  world  trade.  I  believe  that  when  we  can  have 
the  proper  movement  of  food  and  clothing  across  borders  it  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  guns  and  gas  crossing  those  same 
borders. 

As  a  businessman  I  think  of  universal  peace  as  one' of  the  most 
desirable,  most  worth-while  Ideals  In  the  world  today.  It  cannot 
be  achieved  by  a  few  people  working  In  widely  scattered  regions. 
The  project  requires  a  worldwide  organization  of  enthusiastic, 
hard-working  individuals,  spreading  the  gospel  of  peace  in  their 
own  communities  to  the  people  who  know  them  and  Tiiave  con- 
fidence In  them. 

We  must  think  of  education,  culture,  and  religion  as  a  threefold 
force  that  will  provide  the  means  of  bringing  the  people  of  the 
world  to  a  better  understanding  of  each  other,  because  this  is  the 
first  step  toward  universal  peace. 

Education  enables  us  to  gather  facts.  But  facts  are  of  no  use 
until  we  know  their  v.alue.  Culture  enables  us  to  place  a  value  on 
facts,  and  when  we  know  the  value  of  facts  we  are  In  a  position 
to  use  them  for  the  betterment  of  ourselves  and  others. 

The  last  war  taught  us  many  facts,  and  since  the  war  we  have 
come  to  know  the  value  of  those  facts.    The  facts  are:  The  last 


war  took  a  toll  of  23,000.000  soldiers  and  civilians  killed:  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  million  soldiers  injured,  more  than  one-half  dis- 
abled for  life;  10,000.000  children  made  orphans;  9.000,000  people 
made  refugees.  "Die  value  of  these  facts  will  be  reflected  in  what 
use  we  make  of  them  in  maintaining  peace  and  continuing  to 
develop  our  civilization. 

As  individuals,  let  us  constantly  promote  education  and  culture. 
Let  us  promote  a  spiritual  revival,  based  on  each  individual's 
religious  affiliation  and  the  Golden  Rule.  Let  us  create  a  desire 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  throughout  the  world  to  do  right  in 
their  dealings  with  their  fellow  men,  regardless  of  race  or  religion. 

There  are  some  2,000.000.000  people  in  the  world,  all  interrelated 
and  Interdependent.  Anything  that  affects  any  part  of  cur  civili- 
zation economically,  socially,  or  spiritually  affects  all  mankind. 

We  must  develop  greater  cooperation,  eliminating  factions  and 
feuds.  We  cannot  go  from  crisis  to  crisis  and  maintain  our 
equilibrium,  much  less  make  any  progress  as  a  civilization. 

I  believe  the  world  is  going  to  improve,  not  for  any  particular 
group  or  class,  but  on  a  basis  that  will  bring  greater  comfort,  hap- 
piness, and  security  to  everyone  In  every  country. 

Let  each  of  us.  whatever  our  race,  our  station  In  life,  our  reli- 
gious belief,  or  our  political  creed,  really  work  for  this  great  cause 
of  peace,  for  peace  is  in  the  heart  of  the  indlvldvial.  Let  us  not 
look  for,  or  wait  for,  leadership  in  this  cause,  but  let  tis  create 
that  leadership  within  ourselves.  - 

The  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  looks  upon  us  as  free 
moral  agents,  and  we  are  expected  to  carry  our  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  evils  of  the  world.  It  is  within  the  power  of  each 
of  us  to  understand  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  then 
act  accordingly.  Tliere  is  work  for  all  of  us,  for  In  the  last  analy- 
sis it  is  by  collective  and  concerted  decision  and  action  that  the 
people  of  the  world  will  achieve  lasting  peace  and  happiness. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BtJTLER,  PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOB 
INTERNATIONAL    PEACE 

In  this  year  of  grace  1939  of  the  Christian  era,  why  Is  the  whole 
world  at  war — economic  war,  emotional  war,  intellectual  war— and 
shivering  under  the  threat  of  military  war?  How  can  such  a  con- 
dition be  possible,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  through 
centuries  of  growing  and  ripening  civilization  to  raise  mankind, 
v.herever  he  may  be,  to  a  higher  level  of  satisfaction  and  accom- 
plishment and  to  bring  him  into  relations  with  his  fellow  men  that 
will  supply  new  sources  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  as  these  years 
of  life  pass  on? 

Hov/  is  this  present  outlook  possible?  What  has  happened? 
Bluntly,  there  has  been,  and  there  is,  a  complete  break-down  of 
moral  conviction  and  moral  principles  In  respect  td  national  and 
International  policies  and  relations,  and  an  appalling  incapacity  on 
the  part  of  the  Citizens  of  the  world  through  free  governments  that 
are  left  to  rise  to  the  height  of  their  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

If  you  will  take  the  written  public  record,  war  is  Impossible. 
Every  civilized  nation  has  formally  and  openly  renounced  It  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy.  Why,  then,  has  It  not  been  re- 
nounced? Bluntly,  apain,  because  governments  have  not  kept 
their  word  and  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
trusted  to  keep  their  word. 

In  consequence,  every  nation — east  and  west,  north  and  south — 
Is  pouring  all  its  resources,  and  far  more  than  Its  available  re- 
sources, into  expenditure  for  what  it  calls  defense.  No  government 
under  any  circumstances  is  preparing  for  offense.  Every  govern- 
ment is  preparing  for  defense.  If  that  be  true,  why  is  preparation 
for  defen.se  necessary?  Because  no  one  believes  the  protestations 
of  governments. 

You  are  living  in  an  age  where  the  ordinary  relationships  of 
nations  no  longer  exist.  The  formulation  of  rules  and  laws  which 
have  been  developing  for  200  or  300  years  and  which  we  thought 
had  established  themselves  In  an  elaborate  and  highly  useful  code 
of  International  law  and  conduct,  have  been  thrown  to  the  winds, 
and  we  are  now  confronted  by  pres.sure  politics  in  the  International 
field  of  a  sort  with  which  we  are  quite  familiar  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  in  the  national  field. 

One  of  the  outstanding  statesmen  of  Europe  said  to  me  In  pri- 
vate conversation  a  few  months  ago  that  the  appalling  thing  was 
that  all  this  trouble  In  the  world  is  being  caused  by  not  to  exceed 
1.200  or  1.500  men.  He  insisted  that  the  peoples  everywhere  in  the 
democracies,  in  the  totalitarian  states.  In  Asia  and  South  America 
wanted  peace  and  prosperity,  but  that  some  1.200  or  1.500  human 
beings  In  positions  of  great  responsibility  and  authority,  that 
authority  being  largely  based  on  emotional  grounds,  held  the 
policies  of  the  world  today  In  their  hands. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  There  is  only  one  answer,  and  that 
Is  that  these  people  themselves  must  either  compel  their  existing 
governments  to  do  as  they  wish  or  they  must  find  new  Instruments 
of  government  that  will  respond  to  their  peaceful  ideals. 

Think  what  must  be  the  feeling  of  the  mothers  of  the  v/orld  as 
they  look  out  on  this  scene.  Many  of  them  remember  only  too  well 
what  happened  to  their  husbands  and  their  sons  25  years  ago. 
How  many  of  them  can  face  with  equanimity  what  might,  within 
24  hours,  begin  to  happen  to  the  husbands  and  sons  of  today? 

What  is  the  use  of  trade,  what  is  the  use  of  industry,  what  is 
the  use  of  commerce,  what  is  the  use  of  effort,  what  Is  the  use 
of  trying  to  gain  some  return  from  all  these  In  order  to  ^ake 
mankind  more  comfortable,  more  fortunate  and  better  protected  in 
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cld  age  and  adversity '>  What  Is  the  use  of  It  all?  We  are  povir- 
Ing  away  not  only  the  world's  earnings,  but  the  world's  savings, 
savings  for  a  thousand  years,  and  thoee  savings  are  not  Illimit- 
able There  comes  a  time  when  they  will  have  gone,  and  what 
will  the  world  do  then  unless  it  desists  from  this  policy? 

In  r  the  last  war.  some  of  the  figures  concerning  which  were 
glv/n  us  Just  now  by  Mr.  Watson,  there  was  destroyed  a  value 
equal  to  five  countries  like  France,  plus  Ave  countries  like 
Belgium.  Should  there  be  another  war  tomorrow,  that  destruc- 
\  »■  I  ticn  might  be  five  countries  like  Great  Britain,  or  five  countries 
\  '  like  the  United  States  of  America.  And  what  would  history  have 
to  say  of  that  100  or  200  years  from  today  as  a  comment  upon 
our  Intelligence,  our  courage,  and  our  capacity  to  maintain  clv- 
Ui::ation  on  the  high  plane^— what? 

Believe  me,  there  is  need  for  leadership.  A  new  kind  of  lead- 
ership: not  the  leadership  which  meets  force  with  force,  not  the 
leadership  which  regards  war  as  Inevitable  and  spends  time  and 
countless  moneys  in  preparing  for  It,  but  leadership  that  under- 
stands there  is"  only  one  way  to  get  rid  of  war.  and  that  Is  to 
remove  the  causes  of  war,  and  to  remove  the  causes  of  war  means 
International  cooperation  and  international  effort  on  an  eco- 
nomic, a   monetary,  a  social,   and  a  political  scale. 

Why  should  not  the  Government  of  the  United  States  go 
back  to  its  traditional  leadership  in  this  field,  which  it  had  in 
Its  hands  from  1899  until  1919  and  which  it  has  let  pass  out?  Why 
shoiild  we  not  go  bock  with  our  vast  population,  our  high  Ideals, 
our  wide  political  experience,  our  economic  power,  our  convinced 
belief  In  peace  and  its  possibility?  Why  should  we  not  go  back 
and  make  the  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Government  which  President 
McKinley  made  to  the  great  rescript  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  one 
of  the  greatest  documents  in  human  history,  when,  in  1899.  he 
a«iked  the  nation.s  of  the  world  to  do  Just  what  I-  am  proposing 
they  do  now?  Why  should  we  not  go  back  to  Prpf  id'nit  McKlnley's 
great  .statement  made  with  superb  eloquence  on  the  day  before 
---'  the    assassin    took   his   life? 

The  period  of  excluslveness  is  past.  Why  should  we  not  go 
bark  to  Secretary  Ellhu  Root's  instructions  to  the  American 
dele^'atlon  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  1908.  which  re- 
sulted in  the  arranging  for  a  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice?  Why  should  not  we  go  back  to  the  famous  Joint  resolu- 
tion pa.ssed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  June  24.  1910, 
by  unan'mous  vote  in  each  House,  calling  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  lead  in  the  organization  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  for  peace  with  international  security  protected  by 
th*'   combined    navlos   of    the    world? 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  the  Conijress  of  the  United  States  passed 
y  that  resolution  without  a  dissenting  vote  In  either  House.     Then 

y  came  the  Great  Wiir.  the  sad  results  of  which  I  need  not  repeat. 

But  here  we  are  today  faced  with  this  perfectly  appalling  calamity, 
and  voices  saying  that  It  is  no  concern  of  ours;  that  we  need  not 
care  if  one  nelghtxar  murders  his  neighbor,  or  If  one  human  being 
assaults  another  human  being,  so  long  as  they  do  not  live  In  our 
house  or  belong  to  our  fanilly.  That  sort  of  neutrality  Is  Im- 
morality. 

The  sooner  and  more  completely  that  It  is  pronounced  as  such, 
•nd  denounced  as  such,  the  further  we  will  be  alonp  on  the  road 
to  peace.  That  sort  of  conduct  leads  Inevitably  to  war.  no  matter 
what  professions  may  accompany  it.  If  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  Its  present  commanding  position  feels,  for  the  moment, 
outside  of  and  above  the  particular  causes  of  conflict — except  eco- 
nomic. In  thoee  we  are  involved — the  particular  causes  of  conflict 
that  are  likely  to  lead  to  military  war.  why  should  not  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  today  say  to  the  whole  world: 

"We  remember  what  we  said  in  1898  to  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russlas. 
We  rememlaer  what  we  said  in  1908  which  led  to  the  Permanent 
Court  for  International  Justice.  We  remember  that  our  Congress 
voted  in  1910  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  today  we  say 
to  you,  "There  Is  where  we  stand  and  that  Is  what  we  propose 
to  do.'  " 

ADDRISS  OF  MRS.  VTNCTNT  ASTOR.  CH.MRMAN.  WOMEN'S  PARTtCTPATION 
COMMrrTEK  or  the  world's  fair  and  director  of  the  AMERICAN 
ARBrtRATION   ASSOCIATION 

This  great  fair  Is  dedicated  to  the  world  of  tomorrow,  and  women 
have  particlpaWtl  In  Its  activities  to  a  large  degree.  Certainly  every 
woman  should  be  interested  In  the  world  of  tomorrow,  because 
women  have  an  opportunity  to  take  their  place  In  this  world  on 
a  scale  that  was  not  dreamed  of  In  the  world  of  yesterday. 

In  1880.  l>efore  the  use  of  typewriters  and  accounting  machines. 
82  of  each  100  women  employed  were  domestic  or  farm  laborers, 
textile  operators  or  dressmakers.  Women  have  always  borne  their 
share  of  the  drudgery  of  the  world,  but  82  percent  was  more  than 
their  share.  Now  the  ratio  of  women  In  the  occupations  which  I 
mentioned  has  declined  to  29  out  of  each  100  workers. 

In  1880  only  1  out  of  each  100  women  workers  was  a  nurse  or 
clerical  worker.  Now  those  ratios  are  21  out  of  100  in  the  case  of 
nurses  and  18  out  of  100  In  the  case  of  clerical  workers. 

In  half  a  century  practically  cN-ery  occupaUcn  has  been  opened 
to  women.  This  is  a  profitable  part  of  an  expanding  standard  of 
living  where  women  now  play  a  dominant  part  In  determining  how 
our  national  Income  should  be  spent. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  force  of  women's  aspirations  has  never 
been  Integrated  In  support  of  any  world-wide  cause  Twenty 
years  ago.  at  the  end  of  the  World  War.  when  the  resources  of  the 
world  were  partitioned  ofT,  new  boundaries  were  established  and 


a  new  set  of  rules  promulgated,  women  had  little  or  no  voice  ia 
world  affairs. 

Today,  women  are  wielding  important  influence  In  every  phase 
of  human  activity.  When  a  new  world  structure  is  established,  as 
It  must  be  sooner  or  later,  let  us  hope  that  women  may  have  a 
larger  share  In  the  responsibilities  and  a  voice  in  the  decisions 
that  are  made.  For  I  believe  that  women  will  be  idealistic  enough 
to  see  the  necessity  of  world  order  and  world  organization,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  practical  enough  to  seek  to  do  JuiJtlce  to  all 
people   rather   than   perpetuate   things   that   have   proved   unjust. 

For  a  decade  or  more,  a  few  men.  among  whom  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  have  been  outstanding  In  urging  a  revision  of  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  so  t*\at  no  people 
may  be  deprived  of  those  things  which  Will  help  them  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living. 

To  a  greater  extent  th.an  ever  before,  women  are  molding  their 
ideals  and  enlarging  their  horizons  In  order  to  shoulder  their  share 
of  responsibilities  in  wojld  affairs. 

Nature  has  provided  enough  for  all.  and  It  is  inexcusable  that 
there  should  be  want  and  deprivation  In  so  many  places,  while 
unsalable  surpluses  create  unemployment  and  distress  in  othei-s. 
The  time  has  come  to  substitute  a  balance  of  equity  for  a  balance 
of  power.  Give  us  a  world  c?  tomorrow  where  women  have  their 
fair  share  of  Influence  in  world  trade,  and  Mr.  Watsons  ideal  of 
salesmen  Instead  of  soldiers  crossing   boundaries  will   be   realized. 

Let  us  then  hope  that  this  fair,  dedicated  to  the  world  of  tomor- 
row, may  prove  to  be  the  rallying  point  for  the  women  of  the 
world  in  a  campaign  to  bring  about  the  new  era  of  world  peace 
and  Justice  men  have  dreamed  of.  which  we  stand  ready  to  assist 
them  in  making  a  reality. 
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ADDRESS   BY   COL     F.    C     HARRINGTON 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
Interesting  and  enlightening  address  delivered  by  Colonel 
Harrington,  Works  Progress  Administrator,  before  the  United 
States  Conferences  of  Mayors,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
in  New  York  City. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  honor  to  appear  before  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors.  And  It  Is  for  me  a  pleasure  as  well 
as  a  duty  to  talk  about  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

In  discussing  our  work  program.  I  shall  bear  in  mind  that  you 
gentlemen  know  more  than  I  do  about  the  specific  situation  in 
your  respective  cities,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  general 
or  total  situation  throughout  the  Nation.  The  city  governments 
which  you  represent,  and  the  Federal  agency  which  I  represent 
have  now  been  working  together  for  almott  4  years,  and  I  think 
that  by  this  time  we  understand  one  another  pretty  well.  The 
work  which  we  have  been  doing  together  is  to  my  mind  a  re- 
markable example  of  cooperation.  I  think  It  can  truthfully  be 
described  aS  not  only  the  largest  and  most  successful  achievement 
in  peacetime  cooperation  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  but  one  of 
the  greatest  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  connection,  past  and  present,  with  this 
great  collaboration  between  the  Federal  Goverrmaenl  and  local 
governments  In  providing  work  for  the  needy  unemployed  and  in 
providing  municipalities  with  needed  Improvements  arid  services. 
And  I  am  In  a  position  to  know  that  It  Is  because  of  the  adminis- 
trative diligence  and  skill  of  the  officials  of  local  governments  that 
this  gigantic  and  complex  collaboration  has  been  so  successful. 

It  l.'i  inevitable  that  in  carrying  out  such  a  program  there  should 
be  differences  of  emphasis.  I  am  aware  that  we  in  Washington 
and  you  in  your  various  localities  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye 
in  regard  to  particular  details  of  W.  P.  A.  administration  and 
policy.  But  I  shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate  any  criticisms  that 
you  may  wish  to  make.  If  you  have  questions  to  ask  me  at  the 
end  cf  these  remarks,  I  shall  ariswer  them  frankly  to  the  be=t  of 
my  ability.  Wliat  I  propose  to  do  now  Is  to  take  up  several  aspects 
of  the  W.  P  A.  program  that  seem  to  me  most  Important  at  the 
present  Juncture  and  comment  on  them  briefly. 

The  first  thing  I  ft  el  obliged  to  mention  is  one  that  concerns 
the  degree  of  adequacy  of  our  employment  program  W  P  A 
national  employment  stands  for  the  moment — as  of  May  S— at 
2.800.000.    This  figure  does  not  represent  the  extent  of  the  cturent 
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need.  It  Is  simply  the  number  of  Jobs  that  the  W.  P.  A.  can  pro- 
vide with  the  funds  appropriated  to  us  by  Congress.  We  know 
that  there  are  additional  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  certified 
by  local  governments  as  able  to  work  and  In  need— who  are  not 
being  provided  with  W.  P.  A.  employment  The  cooperation  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  with  communities  In  dealing  with  such  needs  Is  neces- 
sarily limited  by  the  funds  available  for  wages. 

All  of  us  have  had  to  make  up  our  minds  as  citizens  upon  what 
to  do  about  unemployment  And  once  it  was  decided  that  Gov- 
ernment had  an  obligation  In  that  direction,  there  has' been  little 
doubt  that  it  should  take  two  distinct  forms — one.  toward  needy 
unemployable  people,  and  another  toward  needy  employable  peo- 
ple. The  first  large  group  Is  now  being  given  Federal  and  Slate 
assistance,  where  the  proper  cooperation  Is  forthcoming,  through 
social-security  benefits,  or  through  local  direct  relief.  Most  of  the 
other  group  is  being  provided  with  work  on  public  projects.  This 
Is  being  done  by  our  States  and  localities  with  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  In  saying 
that  our  public-work  program  is  now  under  the  effective  control  of 
the  States  and  localities  in  the  respects  In  which  such  control  Is 
desirable  and  practicable. 

It  is  the  broad  general  policy  that  your  local  government  relief 
agencies  shall  determine  what  workers  are  In  need  of  W.  P.  A.  work, 
and  that  your  local  governments  shall  plan  and  initiate  projects. 
Since  you  help  pay  for  them,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  you  are 
getting  what  you  want. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  on  April  27  supported  our 
present  arrangement  as  to  sharing  the  costs  of  projects  between 
the  Federal  and  local  governments.  The  rightful  amount  of  the 
sponsor's  contribution  has.  natiually.  been  a  subject  of  frequent 
dii.pute  between  us  in  Washington  and  you  In  your  localities.  We 
have  often  thought  that  you  should  contribute  somewhat  more, 
while  you  have  often  thovight  that  you  should  contribute  less. 
But  we  have  usually  been  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  under- 
btandlng.  That  was  possible  because  we  on  our  part  had  no  arbi- 
trarily fixed  requirements,  except  the  very  reasonable  one  set  by 
Congress  in  1938.  which  limits  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  other  than  labor  costs  lo  a  maximum  of  $7  per  month  per 
worker  in  any  State. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  type  of  control — namely,  the  limita- 
tion of  Federal  nonlabor  funds  in  terms  of  dollars^ls  far  more 
advantageous  than  any  limitation  In  percentage  of  total  cost.  We 
have  thus  been  able  to  meet,  far  better  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible,  the  varying  needs  and  capacities  of  local 
sponsors.  I  think  you  will  agree  tnat  to  set  up  arbitrary,  unalter- 
able percentage  requirements  for  sponsors'  contributions  at  the 
present  time  would  not  only  make  It  quite  Impossible  for  many  of 
your  communities  to  continue  various  projects  of  undoubted 
value  but  would  go  far  to  cripple  the  work  program  as  a  whole. 

Fundamentally  we  have  to  choose  between  continuing  our  work 
program  along  Its  present  lines,  and  abandoning  It  In  favor  of 
the  dole  The  latter.  In  my  opinion,  would  be  a  mistake  of  the 
most  unfortunate  kind.  The  President's  message  of  April  27  con- 
tained these  words:  "I  firmly  believe  that  the  advantages  which 
accrue  from  the  maintenance  of  the  morale  and  self-respect  of 
the  worker  and  the  creation  of  permanent  public  assets  fully 
Justify  this  increa.sed  cost,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  dole 
as  the  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  disastrous" 

The  vague  phrase,  "return  relief  to  the  States."  is  often  heard 
these  days.  This  ambiguous  slogan  covers  the  proposal  to  turn 
Federal  work-relief  funds  over  to  the  States  and  let  them  decide 
Vvhether  to  use  those  funds  in  conducting  a  work  program,  or.  If 
they  prefer,  to  stxjp  providing  work  and  merely  distribute  Federal 
funds  as  a  dole  to  the  able-bodied  unemployed.  The  significance 
of  the  whole  proposal  seems  to  lie  In  the  latter  alternative — the 
prospective  abandonment  and  destruction  of  the  work  program 
within  the  various  States. 

The  present  method  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  collaboration 
on  a  public-works  program,  though  doubtless  capable  of  Improve- 
ment, soems  to  me  worth  preserving  and  defending. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  matter,  the  question  of  how  to 
increase  W.  P.  A.  efficiency.  In  comparing  the  efficiency  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers  with  those  In  private  Industry.  It  Is  customary  for  many 
of  our  critics  to  overlook  several  Important  aspects  of  the  situ- 
ations they  are  comparing.  We  are  sometimes  criticized  for 
making  less  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  equipment  than 
does  private  industry.  This  criticism  Ignores  the  fact  that  the 
purcha.se  or  rental  of  machjj;iery  and  equipment  costs  money,  and 
that  Federal  work-relief  funds  have  to  be  expended  chiefiy  In  the 
payment  of  wages  to  the  project  workers.  I  know  that  we  In 
Wa.'^hington  have  bo  objection  to  you  In  your  localities  providing 
all  the  labor-.savmg  machinery  you  may  wish  on  W.  P.  A.  projects — 
the  more  the  better.  And  if  anyone  should  propose  that  special  and 
separate  Federal  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  provide  W.  P.  A. 
workers  with  the  most  modern  machine  equipment  on  every 
project.  I  am  sure  that  neither  you  in  your  localities  nor  we  In 
Washington  will  have  any  objection  to  that. 

In  the  meantime  it  Is  difficult  to  compare  the  efficiency  of 
W.  P.  A.  workers  with  those  in  private  industry.  In  some  Instances 
that  are  directly  comparable.  W.  P.  A.  projects  have  cost  less 
money  than  contract  work  would  have  cost,  with  equally  good 
results.  But  we  all  know  that  these  projects  are  exceptional.  We 
know  the  reasons  why  W.  P.  A.  workers  do  not.  by  and  large,  pro- 
duce as  much  results  per  man-hour  as  those  in  private  industry. 
The  weather  is  one  of  those  rea.sons.  Unemployment  tends  to  be 
greatest  In  winter,  the  most  unfavorable  season  for  nearly  every^ 


kind  of  outdoor  ycrk.     Private  construction  can  pick  and  choose 
its  weather  for  ^working  and  the  W.  P.  A.  cannot. 

Another  reason  Is  the  fact  that  we  cannot  hold  on  to  our  best 
workers  by  offering  them  higher  wages.  We  have  to  let  them  go — 
In  fact,  we  make  them  go — when  they  have  a  chance  to  get  a  pri- 
vate Job  And.  contrary  to  what  some  people  think,  our  workers 
do  leave  W.  P.  A.  projects  for  private  Jobs,  sometimes  at  the  rate 
of  several  hundred  thousand  a  month.  Their  places  are  taken  by 
other  needy  unemployed  workers,  who  have  been  waiting  on  your 
local  relief  rolls  for  a  W.  P.  A.  vacancy.  No  work  organization  can 
p.ttaln  a  maximum  efficiency  with  a  high  labor  turn-over.  And  our 
high  turn-over  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  must  put  up  with  and 
welcome,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  emergency 
work  relief. 

A  third  reason  Is  the  different  number  of  hours  of  work  put  In 
by  various  W.  P.  A.  workers  as  the  result  of  our  combining  a  lim- 
ited security  wage  per  month  with  prevailing  rates  of  pay  per 
hour.  This  compromise  between  two  different  types  of  wage  sys- 
tem, which  In  some  Instances  results  In  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  putting  in  more  than  twice  as  many  hours  as  skilled 
workers  on  the  same  project,  does  not  make  for  efficiency. 

There  are  other  difficulties,  and  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  them 
all.  The  point  is  that  some  of  these  matters  can  be  Improved, 
while  others  are  part  and  parcel  of  emergency  work  relief.  You  on 
your  part.  In  your  localities,  have  been  very  patient  and  have 
learned  how  to  get  valuable  results  out  of  W  P.  A.  projects  In 
spite  of  all  these  difficulties.  And  we  on  our  part  owe  It  to  you  to 
minimize  these  difficulties  as  far  as  pos-ible. 

The  W.  P.  A.  Is  often  Judged  by  isolated  projects,  and  often  these 
criticisms  turn  out  to  be  ill-founded.  Sometimes  they  are  based 
on  complete  misrepresentation  of  the  project.  The  famous  "marble 
dog  pound"  at  Memphis  Is  a  good  example  of  what  might  be  called 
mythological  criticism.  A  more  recent  example  Is  the  so-called 
"$100,000  beauty-parlor  project'  In  Cleveland. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  this  particular  project.  It  was 
Inltiatfd  by  the  Cleveland  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  It  involved  the 
employment  of  130  persc-ns.  all  but  2  of  whom  were  on  the  relief 
rolls.  The  opinion  of  the  sponsor  of  this  project  was  expressed  In 
the  following  telegram,  which  appears  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  31.  1939.  I  quote:  "Recent  allegations  referring  to  unwise 
use  of  Federal  funds  in  Cleveland  State  hospital  project  absolutely 
false.  Actual  expenditure  for  beauty  operators  less  than  «2.000  a 
year.  Newspaper  reports  erroneous.  The  therapeutic  projects  In 
welfare  institutions  are  much  needed  and  show  a  wise  and  careful 
exp)end;ture  of  money. — J.  Fremont  Bateman.  commls-ioner  of  * 
mental  dlsea.ses.  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of  Ohio." 
The  whole  story,  as  it  is  now  going  the  rounds  of  unfriendly  news- 
papers, is  a  $100,000  fairy  story. 

Another  W.  P.  A.  project  recently  criticized  Is  the  North  Beach 
Airport  project  in  New  York  City.  This  project  Is  being  attacked 
on  two  grounds — first,  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  spending 
too  much  money;  and  second,  that  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  receiving 
too  much  of  the  money  spent.  \ 

It  Is  true  that  the  W.  P.  A  Is  spending  a  great  deal  ofVmoney  on 
this  project.  It  Is.  In  fact,  the  largest  project  the  W.  P.  A.  has  so 
far  undertaken.  Some  $14,000,000  of  Federal  funds  already  have' 
been  spent  by  the  W.  P.  A.  on  this  project.  But — and  this  Is  a 
fact  seldom  Included — the  city  of  New  York  has  spent  almost  as 
much  of  Its  own  money  to  date. 
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This  is  not  a  new  type  of  W.  P.  A.  project  The  W.  P.  A.,  as  you 
know,  has  been  working  on  airport  projects  for  years.  Hundreds 
of  airports  and  landing  fields  were  completed  before  the  North 
Beach  Airport  was  begun.  North  Beach  Is  simply  the  latest,  the 
largest,  and  the  most  costly.  It  is  a  necessary  addition  to  our  net- 
work of  airports  and  airways,  not  only  commercially  but  also  as  a 
part  of  our  system  of  national  defense. 

We  are  accused  of  paying  high  rates  to  skilled  workers  on  this 
project.  The  fact  Is  we  pay  merely  the  prevailing  rates  In  New 
York  City,  as  required  by  Congress,  We  also  are  accused  of  working 
W.  P.  A.  workers  full  time,  5  days  a  week,  every  week.  * 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  admit  the  truth  of 
this  charge,  not  only  for  the  North  Beach  Airport  but  for  every 
other  W.  P.  A.  project  in  the  whole  country.  But  the  truth  is  that 
those  regular  5-day-a-week  workers  at  North  Beach  are  not  W.  P.  A. 
workers,  but  contract  workers,  whose  wages  are  paid  entirely  by  the 
city  of  New  York. 

And,  finally,  as  to  the  number  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  on  this  proj- 
ect. If  they  were  not  working  here  they  would  be  working  on  some 
other  project.  They  have  been  certified  to  the  W.  P.  A.  by  the 
relief  agency  of  the  city  of  New  York  £is  in  need  and  capable  of 
work.  The  W.  P.  A.  puts  them  on  one  project  or  another  project. 
Why  not  on  this  airport  project?  The  quota  for  New  York  remains 
the  same. 

In  short  what  Is  the  point  of  these  criticisms?  In  part  they  are 
not  true,  and  as  a  whole  they  are  irrelevant.  The  North  Beach 
Airport  project  is  1  of  about  35,000  W.  P.  A.  projects  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States.  It  should  be  judged  In  the  light  of  the 
purpose  of  the  whole  program.  This  pvupose,  I  repeat.  Is  to  set  the 
needy  unemployed  at  suitable  public  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
communities  In  which  they  live.  Undoubtedly  these  projects  are 
of  varying  degrees  of  social  value,  and  certainly  they  are  conducted 
with  varying  degrees  of  efficiency.  Criticism  aloilg  these  lines 
would  be  useful.  But  our  current  critics  do  not  seem  concerned 
with  whether  we  do  our  job  well  or  badly.  Their  grievance  appears 
to  be  that  we  are  doing  our  job  at  all — that  we  actually  are  provid- 
ing public  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  actually  are  helping  to 
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create  civic  Imprcvements  and  services.    If  that  is  a  crime,  we  are   \ 
certainly  guilty  of  It 

I  have  been  frankly  disappointed  at  the  apparent  motivation  of 
the  investigators  who  have  been  sent  cut  by  the  congressional 
committee  now  investigating  the  W  P.  A  These  investigators 
teem  entirely  absorbed  In  hunting  thlne;s  to  criticize  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  not  one  of  them  has  yet  told  the  committee  anything 
about  the  accomplishments  of  this  program  or  the  good  it  has  don3 
the  unemployed  Small  faults  have  been  magnified  and  great 
virtues  entirely  emitted. 

The  true  and  the  fair  story  of  the  W.  P.  A.  Is  to  be  had  from 
thousands  of  sources,  merely  for  the  asking.  Several  of  your 
own  membership  gave  very  effective  parts  of  It  to  the  congres- 
sional cojr.mittee  on  May  8  and  9 — testimony  In  strange  contrast 
to  that  the  Investigators  are  bringing  In. 

Your  conference,  also,  is  1  of  II  national  organizations  which 
have  Just  completed  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  gath- 
ering Independent  testimony  from  8,000  local  officials  in  42  States. 
Yrur  pre;ident  was  chairman  of  a  committee  which  took  this 
report  to  the  While  Hou?fe  about  a  week  ago. 

This  survey  contains  knocks  as  well  as  boosts,  and  plenty  of 
frank  talk.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  great  detail  about  it,  but 
the  ovenvhc!minj;  endorsement  of  the  W  P.  A.  which  came  from 
these  thousands  of  mayors  and  county  oClcials  and  educators  and 
engineers  ought,  somehow,  to  be  made  known  to  the  American 
people. 

More  than  90  percent  of  these  reports  stated  that  their  W.  P.  A. 
projects  were  badly  needed,  of  benefit  to  the  communities,  and 
of  permanent  value.  Over  80  percent  of  them  said  W  P.  A  work- 
manship has  been  qood.  and  that  the  work  has  maintained  the 
tkill  and  the  employabllity  of  the  workers. 

I  want  to  express  our  gratitude  to  your  conference  and  the 
ether  agencies  which  helped  carry  out  this  appraisal.  You  have 
crtctcd  an  ensuring  monument  up>on  which  the  actual  public 
opinion  of  the  Nation's  communities  is  inscribed,  to  inform  those 
who  are  uninformed  and  to  confute  those  who  misrepre.sent. 

I  should  like  to  .say  a  word  about  the  white-collar  projects  of 
the  W  P.  A.  Hcne  are  the  four  questions  and  answers  concerning 
them  in  the  Appraisal: 

"Have  the  education  activities  of  the  W.  P  A.  been  worth 
while?"     Over  95  percent  of  the  answers  were  "Yes." 

"Have  the  public-health  activities  of  the  W  P.  A.  been  worth 
while?"    Over  95  ppr<;ent  of  the  answers  were  "Yes." 

"Have    the    public    recreation    activities    of    the    W.    P.    A. 
worth   while?"     Over  91    percent  of   the  answers   were  "Yes 

"Have  the  other  non-construction  activities  of  the  W.  P    A 
worth  while?"     Over  95  percent  of  the  answers  were  "Yes  " 

It  is  hardly  necessary-  to  say  that  all  these  white-collar,  the  non- 
construction  projects  of  the  W.  P.  A  .  stand  upon  the  same  footing 
as  our  construction  projects  Unemployment  is  not  confined  to 
manual  wtrkers.  nor  Is  it  confined  to  men  Employment  on  public 
works  should  include  work  for  wh|^e-collar  workers  r.nd  women 
workers.  These  account  for  at  l^st  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  unemployment,  and  it  Is  only  Just  that  they  should  receive 
about   20  percent  of  th^  Jobs  in   our   work   program 

This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  work  program  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  nothing  has  occurred  to  change  our  view  as  to  the 
Justice  and  practical  necessity  of  providing  work  for  needy  unem- 
ployed white-collar  workers  and  women. 

In  this  matter  we  have  the  reassurance  given  by  the  President 
In  his  recent  m?'«age.  when  he  said: 

"I  wish  to  state  with  emphasis,  since  the  opposite  view  Is  fre- 
quently expressed,  that  the  Works  Progress  Administration  should, 
as  at  present.  Include  some  projects  of  the  noncon.=  t ruction  type 
to  mf^t  the  needs  of  those  unemployed  workers  whose  training 
Is  such  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  employment  on  construction 
projects.  This  provision  of  work  for  those  people  at  occupations 
that  will  conserve  their  skills  is  of  prime  Importance,  and  the 
emphasis  placed  on  con.^trxictlon  projects  should  not  obscure  the 
necessity  for  this  portion  of  the  program." 

Many  white-collar  projects  are  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  Important  culturnl  values  of  o\ir  civilization — whether  they  are 
education  projects,  music  projects,  art  projects  or  historical  rec- 
ord survey  projects.  If  we  really  respect  civUizatlcn  and  really 
believe  In  it.  we  wlir  welcome  and  encourage  the  projects  which 
use  the  special  tialnlng  and  preserve  the  special  values  that  rep- 
resent the  flow  .-ring  of  Icr'j  ages  of  cultural  effort  in  the  past. 

If  we  care  nothing:  for  either  the  past  or  the  future,  we  will  set 
cur  artists  to  dlrglng  ditches  and  think  nothing  of  It.  But  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  we  do  care  culturally  for  the  world's  past 
and  for  our  American  future.  ^ 

If  there  were  time.  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  problems  of  com- 
mi:nlty  plann'ng  We  In  America,  with  our  vast  resources,  have 
dene  too  httle  planning  in  the  past.  We  are  only  just  beginning 
as  a  nation  to  realize  the  necessity  for  planning.  You  have  male 
a  beglnnng  in  the  communities  that  >'ou  represent.  I  am  glad 
to  know  th.1t  the  W.  P.  A.  hn.s  been  of  assistance  to  you  in  carrvin'^ 
out  your  plans.  I  know,  however,  that  we  have  not  been  of  as  much 
help  as  we  mlvrht  have  been,  because  of  the  emergency  character 
of  our  own  work,  and  "the  Impossibility  of  counting  upon  us  for 
longer  than  the  end  of  any  crj-rent  fiscal  ye.ir.  Both  your  special 
Inte'cst  In  providing  communltv  Improvements,  and  our  special  In- 
terest In  meetihg  the  unemployment  situation  in  a  consuiuctive  way, 
have  been  severely  hampered  by  the  lack  of  any  long-term  basis  for 
our  joint  efforts.  Aa  to  the  future,  that  will  depend  on  a  fuller 
recognition  by  the  American  people  of  the  fact  that  unemployment 
la  a  ioii^-urm  problem.     I  know  of  no  better  brief  6latvmeL.t  of 


the  need  for  facing  the  facts  than  that  made  by  the  President  in 
his  recent  message. 

I  wish  to  quote  that  passage  from  his  message,  and  with  It  I  will 
conclude  my  remarks,  except  for  answers  to  any  quest;cns  which 
those  here  mav  wish  to  ask  me. 

Sa.d  the  President:  "In  any  consideration  of  the  problem  of  un- 
employment relief.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  program 
adopted  to  meet  it  must  be  envisioned  to  extend  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  thls/Nation.  In 
ccmmon  with  the  entire  world,  is  undergoing  a  process  of  readjust- 
ment, particularly  In  connection  with  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods.  Until  our  American  machinery  can  be  realined  to 
meet  present-day  conditions,  the  problem  of  unemployment  will 
persist,  and  the  measures  adopted  to  deal  with  It  must,  therefore,  be 
carefully  thought  out  and  their  operation  planned  to  extend  well 
Into  the  future." 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  May  27  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19) ,  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   WALTER   LIPPMANN 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann 
entitled  "Crux  of  the  Recovery  Problem,"  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Satui'day.  May  20.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  20,  1939] 

ToD.^T  AND  Tomorrow — Catjx  of  the  Recovery  Problem 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  great  achievement  of  Senator  O'Mahoneys  committee  Is 
that  It  has  succeeded  in  defining  the  problem  of  recovery.  If  the 
country,  if  Congress,  and  If  the  President  would  only  fix  in  mind 
the  elementary  and  fundamental  preposition  that  has  now  been 
demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of  Professor  Hansen  and  Dr.  Currie, 
there  would  be  a  lot  more  light  and  very  much  less  heat  In  the 
current  controversies. 

In  fact,  a  full  understanding  of  the  proposition  would  go  far  to 
resolve  the  deadlock  between  Congress  and  the  admini-stration, 
and  between  Washington  and  the  business  community.  The 
underlying  truth,  on  which  competent  men  are  now  agreed,  would, 
if  it  were  sufficiently  realized,  dispel  a  large  part  of  the  confusion, 
the  suspicion,  and  the  destructive  divisions  that  are  paralyzing 
this  country  at  home  and  Impairing  its  influence  abroad. 

I  know  this  Is  a  large  assertion,  and  it  may  seem  rather  simple- 
minded  these  days  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth 
which  can  prevail  over  prejudice  and  partisanship.  But.  neverthe- 
less. I  believe  that  violent  and  irreconcilable  controversy  would 
give  way  to  constructive  deb^  among  men,  be  they  economists. 
Republican  businessmen,  or  new  dealers,  who  have  studied  and 
digested  the  Hansen  and  Currie  testimony. 

CAPITAL    INVESTMENT    DETERMINES    PROSPERITY 

The  fundamental  proposition  \hat  has  been  demonstrated  In 
their  testimony  is.  as  Prof.  Hansen  put  It,  that  "the  margin  of 
Income  which  is  created  by  the  capital-goods  Industries  •  •  • 
fills  the  gap  between  prosperity  and  depression."  It  Is,  In  other 
words,  the  mcney  spent  on  machinery  and  on  all  kinds  of  con- 
struction which  determines  whether  times  are  good  or  bad.  whether 
there  Is  full  employment  or  unemployment. 

We  have  of  course,  heard  this  before.  We  have  heard  It  a  thou- 
sand times  from  Wall  Street  bankers,  from  corporation  mar.agers, 
from  Republican  orators,  from  conservative  editors.  But  we  are 
new  hearing  it  also  from  the  President,  from  this  committee  which 
has  m  charge  the  laying  of  the  ba^ls  for  New  Deal  policy,  and 
from  eccncmists  who  are  among  the  most  trusted  technical  ad- 
v.sers  of  the  administration. 

So  at  least  on  this  proposition,  that  recovery  depends  on  capi- 
tal investment,  there  exists  complete  agreement  in  all  quarters. 
We  can  go  further.  We  can  now  say  in  fairly  specific  fl'^ures  what 
Is  the  problem  of  recovery.  According  to  disinterested  calcula- 
tions which  are  not,  I  think,  d.sputed.  the  annual  capital  invest- 
me:^.t  In  the  United  States  needs  to  be  about  eighteen  billions  a 
year.  This  was  the  average  for  1923  to  1929.  and  with  that  much 
capital  Investm.  nt  the  Nation  will  be  proEperotis.  lu  Income  will 
be  between  seventy-five  and  ei£hty  bUlicns. 

FLOW  OF   EIGHTEEN    BILLIONS  NEEDED   EVEBT   tXAR 

The  figure  that  the  layman  needs  to  keep  in  mind  Is  this  eighteen 
biiliciis  of  capitai  iiivestmeat  needed  for  prosperity.-    He  can  realize 
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how  crucial  It  is  when  he  sees  that  in  1931  capital  Investment  fell 
to  less  than  nine  billions.  In  1932  to  about  three  billions.  This 
fall  In  capital  Investment  at  the  depth  of  the  depression  brought 
the  whole  national  income  down  frcm  well  over  seventy  billions  to 
a  little  more  than  forty  billions.  So  It  is  clear  that  to  be  worried 
about  the  amount  of  capital  Investment  Is  to  be  worried  about  the 
fiuidamental  difference  between  national  riches  and  national  pov- 
erty, between  bad  times,  fairly  bad  times,  and  really  good  times. 

Broadly  gpeaking.  the  problem  of  recovery  is  therefore  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  eighteen  billions  invested  each  year.  That  is  what 
Is  worrying  Wall  Stieet.  and  that  Is  what  Is  worrying  the  new 
dealers  who  are  putting  their  minds  on  the  subject. 

Now,  we  can  get  further'  light  on  the  problem  by  comparing 
national  investments  in  1925,  which  was  a  good  year,  with  1937, 
which  started  out  to  be  the  best  year  the  country  has  knov;n  since 
the  crash.  In  1925  the  Nation  made  capital  Investments,  that  can 
be  accounted  for.  of  nearly  seventeen  billions.  In  1937.  with  a  con- 
siderably larger  population,  the  Nation  managed  to  Invest  fifteen 
billions. 

Almost  certainly  that  explains  why  In  1925  there  was  no  serious 
unemployment,  whereas  In  1937  there  was,  along  with  much 
prosperity,  a  great  mass  of  unemployment.  To  have  had  as  full 
employment  in  1937  as  we  had  In  1925,  we  should  have  invested 
more  capital  because  there  were  more  people  to  be  employed.  But 
actually  we  Invested  somewhat  less  capital. 

We  can  get  still  more  light  on  the  problem  by  comparing  the 
main  Items  of  capital   investment  In   1925  and  In   1937 

The  first  thing  we  must  observe  Is  that  contrary  to  the  general 
belief  there  was  no  spectacular  change  In  the  amount  of  capital 
Invested  by  Governinoat.  The  real  ditlerence  between  Government 
spending,  financed  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  between  the  best  year  of 
Coolidge  and  the  best  year  of  Roosevelt  Is  that  under  Coolldge  It 
was  the  States  and  cities  that  did  the  Investing,  whereas  under 
Roosevelt  It  was  the  Federal  Government. 

Politically  this  is  an  Important  and  serious  •difference.  But 
economically  total  .Government  investment  in  1937  was  onlv  about 
eSOOOOOOOO  as  compared  with  $527.000000  In  1925.  Between 
Coolidge  and  Roosevelt.  Government  power  became  greatly  cen- 
tralized,  but   Government  Investment   increased   only  a  little. 

The  next  thing  we  observe  is  that  the  capital  Investment  In 
mining  and  manufacturing  was  substantially  larger  In  1937  than 
In  1925.  about  $3,000,000,000  as  against  $2,600,000,000.  So  we  may 
say  that,  taken  together.  Government,  manufacturing,  and  min- 
ing were  investing  rather  more  in  1937  than  In  1925.  The  origin 
of  the  unemployment  Is.  therefore,  not  there. 

It  Is  perfectly  cle.'xr  where  the  unemployment  originates.  In 
1937  railroads  and  utilities  Invested  nearly  $800  000.000  less  than 
they  did  in  1925.  But  what  Is  even  more  important,  housing  In 
1937  employed  nearly  $4,000  000.000  less  than  in  1925.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  1937  over  $4,000,000,000  were  Invested  in  Inventories. 
In  stocks  of  goods  that  had  not  been  sold.  But  in  1925  only 
$1,500,000,000  were  invested  in  inventories. 

Thus  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  prosperity  of  1925 
and  of  1937  was.  first,  that  with  a  larger  population  less  capital 
was  invested,  and.  second,  that  whereas  in  1925  a  large  proportion 
of  capital  was  Invested  In  railroads,  utilities,  and  housing  In 
1937.  It  was  invested  in  inventories.  These  two  things  explain  why 
with  prosperity  there  was  still  unemployment  In  1937  and  why 
the  prosperity  of  1937.  since  so  much  of  It  depended  on  inven- 
tories, was  so  feeble  and  so  temporary. 

It  may  also  explain  why  the  prosperity  of  1925  developed  Into  a 
boom  that  ended  in  a  crash,  whereas  the  prosperity  of  1937  turned 
into  a  recession  which  has  become  the  present  stagnation.  That 
is  a  cardinal  point  which  needs  to  be  studied  much  more  thor- 
oughly. 

In  any  event,  we  know  at  least  what  our  problem  is.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  to  Induce  the  investment  of  about  18  billions  annu- 
ally In  such  a  way  that  we  do  not  get  the  excessive  construction  of 
the  late  20s  and  the  excessive  inventories  of  1937. 

The  real  differences  of  opinion  among  competent  men  begin 
here.  For  there  are  some  who  think  that  railroads,  utilities,  and 
housing  could  now  invest  enough  capital  to  restore  employment  if 
only  the  Government  would  encourage  profits  and  remove  various 
restrictions.  There  are  others  who  do  net  believe  that  private 
enterprise,  even  if  liberated,  could  take  sufficient  capital  to  provide 
full  employment.  They  argue,  therefore,  thit  Government  Invest- 
ment must  not  only  continue  but  that  It  should  be  expanded. 

The  difference  between  these  two  schools  of  thought,  the  one 
that  of  most  buslnes.'^men.  the  other  that  of  the  leading  economists 
and  of  the  reformers  in  the  New  Deal,  Is  the  area  of  true  debate. 
The  question  to  be  debated  is  how  much  capital  private  enterprise 
cculd.  invest  under  favorable  conditions  and  how  much  Govern- 
ment Investment  is  needed  to  supplement  it. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  NEEDS  ENCOURAGING 

This  debate  Is  confused,  however,  by  the  Intervention  of  two 
groups  of  extremists.  There  are  the  very  reactionary  who  are  dog- 
matically opposed  to  the  whole  Idea  of  expenditures  for  social  serv- 
ices. There  is  the  radical  group  Inside  the  New  Deal  who  do  not 
want  private  enterprise  to  invest  what  It  can  because  their  objec- 
tive is  not  social  reform  or  recovery  but  the  substitution  of  political 
for  private  control  of  the  Industrial  system. 

Were  the  confusion  wrought  by  these  reactionaries  and  radicals 
clarified  and  dispelled,  we  should  soon  see  that  actvrally  the  choice 
Is  not  between  private  and  public  Investment.  We  should  see  that 
our  real  task  is  to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  invest  what  it 
can  and  then  to  supplement  it  by  public  investment. 


Conference  of  One  Hundred  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

of  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  May  27  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER.  OF  FLORIDA,  APRIL  16*1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr,  Pepper  1  before 
the  Conference  of  One  Hundred  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April 
16,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  conference,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men, you  deserve  a  great  deal  of  commendation  for  having  come 
together  to  put  your  thoughts  and  your  aspirations  together  at  a 
crucial  time  like  this. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  not  long  ago  we  were  all  Immigrants 
and  that  we  have  had  a  good  many  contests,  even  wars,  with  other 
nations  of  the  world.  I  have  been  somewhat  Impressed  by  what  I 
have  observed  to  be  the  general  confusion  In  American  thought 
about  what  our  foreign  policy  is  or  what  it  should  be.  I  have 
tried  on  Innumerous  instances  and  with  varied  audiences  a  num-. 
ber  of  suggestions,  more  or  less,  to  provoke  the  thoughtful  re- 
spon.<:e  of  typical  American  audiences.  I  have  surmised,  for  exam- 
ple, that  America's  course  in  world  affairs  should  be  one  of  absolute 
Indifference  to  all  political  and  moral  action  that  seems  to  be 
current  in  the  world:  that  we  should  primarily  be  Interested  only 
In  our  own  security  and  our  own  trade;  that  so  long  as  our 
geographical  integrity  was  not  threatened,  so  long  as  our  ships 
plied-  the  lanes  of  the  world's  commerce  and  trade,  and  so  long 
as  we  had  economic  and  commercial  access  to  the  various  markets 
and  peoples  of  the  world,  we  were  not  disturbed  about  world  moral 
Issues.  Therefore,  we  traded  equally  with  the  dictatorships  and 
the  democracies  and  It  was  only  a  question  of  a  practical  adjust- 
ment of  mediums  of  exchange  or  methods  of  trade,  because  we 
didn't  mix  our  scruples  and  our  pecuniary  rewards.  There  are 
a  good  many  people  that  think  that  that  Is  the  high  destiny  to 
which  America  should  come  In  world  affairs. 

Then  I  would  provoke  further  reaction  by  surmising  perhaps 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  been  screened  and  pro- 
tected for  generations  past  behind  the  stabilizing  Infiuences  of 
the  British  Empire.  Therefore  that  what  we  should  do  is  to 
preserve  that  primary  line  of  America's  defense  and  simply  violate 
forthrlghtly  Washington's  admonitions  against  the  making  of 
permanent  entangling  alliances  and  say  that  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain,  allied  to  us  In  permanent  alliance,  can  give  us  a  force 
physically,  economically,  and  spiritually  that  the  world  cannot 
down  because  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  an  appreciable 
economic  confiict.  that  our  economies  more  or  less  complement 
each  the  other;  that  we  have  a  tradition  and  a  background,  liter- 
ally a  common  one,  that  would  be  the  proper  course  for  America 
to  follow  and  that  disaster  would  go  in  the  wake  of  a  policy  to 
the  contrary.  I  find  a  great  many  people  who  are  considerably 
Impressed  by  the  supposed  wisdom  of  such  an  appeal. 

Then  I  have  ventured  to  surmise  the  third  possibility;  that  is  to 
say.  once  upon  a  time  Great  Britain  was  able  to  play  the  game  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  with  geographical  security  assured 
by  the  English  Channel,  with  a  mobile  empire  politically,  with 
great  strength  and  vast  economic  power,  but  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  English  Channel  has  in  the  nature  of  scientific  Im- 
provement become  practically  obliterated:  that  Great  Britain  op 
the  British  Isles  were  no  longer  Isolated  from  Europe.  They  were 
In  the  world's  eyes  a  part  of  E^irope  and  literally  a  European  power, 
and  they  no  longer  had  the  political  mobility  that  they  once  en- 
Joyed,  because  their  far-flung  dominions  were  no  longer  subject  to 
the  mere  beck  and  call  of  the  mother  country.  Many  times,  no 
doubt,  they  had  to  be  coddled,  persuaded,  or  Induced  Into  an  accord 
with  the  mother  country  In  the  crises  of  war.  Wherefore  the  home 
government  couldn't  ^declare  war  overnight  by  the  mere  agency  of 
the  home  government  Itself,  but  these  appeasements  with  the 
dominions  had  to  be  made  and  finally  the  strength  of  the  vast' 
Empire  had  to  be  mobilized.  This  couldn't  be  done  as  quickly  as  It 
formerly  could  be.  and  the  great  British  Empire  that  for  so  long 
had  been  the  stabilizing  Influence  in  world  affairs,  based  also  on  Its 
economic  strength,  was  no  longer  so  superior  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world;  that  It  could  not  continue  the  role  of  the  world's 
policeman  and  protector,  as  It  were.  Furthermore,  the  roar  of  the 
old  British  Hon  has  diminished  In  Intensity  until  sometimes  hostile 
critics  call  It  merely  the  barking  of  an  old.  sick  bulldog.  So,  If  what 
they  said,  or  I  ventured  to  surmise,  were  true,  did  it  mean  that 
the  world  had  been  deprived  of  a  nation  and  a  political  power  that 
acttially  could  be  the  chief  stabilizing  influence  of  the  world  and 
the  conservator  of  the  world's  security  and  peace? 
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Then  I  ventured  to  su?!;e8t  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had  succeeded 
to  the  place  that  the  Enpllsh  Channel  formerly  occupied;  that  It 
was  hardly  farther  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  the  mcdern  air- 
plane than  It  was  across  the  Englleh  Channel  for  the  ancient  ships; 
and  that  we  re'atlvely  had  the  geographical  security  now  which 
England  formerly  enjoyed.  We  still  do  have  political  mohillty.  If 
our  President  and  our  Ccngress  act.  it  is  the  action  of  the  people 
of  the  UiilUd  Slates,  and  we  don  t  have  to  bring  into  that  accord 
people  segrfpated  by  thousinds  of  miles  of  ocean  and  diverse  in- 
terests frcm  the  home  government  and  lis  sentiments  and  opinions. 
I  Applause.  I  And  so  the  American  Nation,  therefore,  haa  succeeded 
to  that  role  that  the  Briilsh  Empire  formerly  enjoyed. 

No  one  ventured  to  deny  that  as  far  as  sheer  economic  strength 
and  power  were  Involved  the  people  of  the  United  States  stood  alone 
among  the  economies  of  the  world.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Its  physical  strength  because  the  Navy,  the  skeleton  of  an  Army 
that  we  have  preserved,  the  recent  experiences  that  we  have  had 
tn  mobilization,  and  the  plans  and  formulae  that  are  at  present 
In  contemplation  and  in  existence  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  this  vast  reservoir  of  Intelligent  and  morally 
indignant  manpower  make  the  force  of  the  United  States  an 
agency  in  the  world  not  to  be  tampered  with.  And  so  I  ventured 
to  provoke  the  reaction  of  a  great  many  people  that  the  time 
when  England  could  carry  the  moral  burden  of  the  world  had 
physically  passed  and  either  that  burden  or  that  cross  had  to  be 
laid  down  or  there  had  to  rise  up  one  capable  of  fllllng  Us  honor- 
able place.  ^ 

I  have  been  gratified  to  observe  the  number  of  people  that  have 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  cant  be  a  part  of  this  world, 
we  can't  be  a  member  of  this  generation,  we  can't  be  the  world's 
greatest  economic  and  physical  power,  we  cant  be  this  unique  thing 
that  all  history  has  never  before  presented  to  the  mind  of  man 
and  avoid  all  moral  responsibility  for  the  state  of  our  world. 
I  Applause.  I 

So.  therefore.  I  think  your  fellow  Americans  Join  with  you  In 
t|ie  sentiments  that  you  expressed  yesterday  in  commendation  of 
the  message  of  yovir  President,  my  President,  and  the  American 
people's   President.      [Applause.] 

I  thought  there  were  four  significant  things  about  that  message 
that  the  President  sent  to  Mr.  Hitler  and  ^^r.  Mussolini  abroad. 
The  first  one  was  the  recognition  of  the  indisputable  fact  that  a 
war  cannot  come  to  reality  in  Europe  without  grievous  detriment 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Already  more  than  $5,000,000.- 
000  have  been  taken  from  the  pocketbooks  of  American  owners  of 
securities  by  the  sheer  threat  of  war,  let  alone  war  actually  coming. 
Every  businessman  and  economist  knows  that  If  a  war  were  to  oc- 
cur in  Europe  now  that  every  security  and  probably  every  com- 
modity exchange  in  America  would  be  certainly  closed  for  an  In- 
definite period  of  time:  that  the  whole  economic  structure  of  this 
Nation  would  be  disorganized  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  chaotic 
disorder,  and  that  the  people  of  this  country  would  be  torn  into 
■  bitter,  contending  factions  and  partisanships  about  the  Issue  of 
the  cause  in  Europe.  Not  only  that,  but  the  whole  stream  of 
world,  spiritual,  cultural,  health,  and  economic  progres.s  would  be 
either  downed  or  drted  up  by  such  a  catastrophe  that  might  come 
to  smite  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  President  mert'ly  lifted  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  didn't  want  to  see,  an:l  by  that  courageous  message  Indicated 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  tragedy  that  could 
occur  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  only  in  the  possible 
Involvement  but  in  the  detriment  that  would  be  certain  to  ensue, 
would  be  a  European  war 

In  the  second  place,  the  President  laid  it  do'vm  as  a  condition 
of  world  peace  that  there  be  a  free  interchange  of  world-needed 
goods  and  services  In  the  unobrtructed  channels  of  world  com- 
merce and  trade  We  should  honor  that  as  we  do  the  herculean 
efTcrts  of  our  Secretary  of  State  and  his  staff.  |  Applause.  |  We 
have  tried  to  impress  that  fact  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world.  So 
the  President  reemphasized  very  clearly  and  directly  in  that  mes- 
sage the  fact  that  there  had  to  be  as  a  condition  of  world  pen?p  a 
free  and  an  untrammeled  and  unlnterfered  with  by  artificial 
methods  world  trade,  and  more  than  that  he  indicated  that  we 
would  be  wiUing  to  help  to  bring  about  the  two  things  that  would 
make  that  condition  possible;  a  world  recognized  medium  of  ex- 
change and  the  removal  of  artificial  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
world  commerce  and  trade. 

In  the  third  plac?.  the  President  courageously  recognized  that 
there  can  be  no  effective  world  peace  that  is  based  upon  world 
wrong:  that  wor!d  Justice  is  a  necessary  condition  precedent  to 
world  peace,  and  that  no  peace  is  sife  that  depends  upcn  the  per- 
petuation cf  wrong  as  a  b;isic  condition  of  its  existence  In  other 
words,  he  applied  to  world  affairs  the  principle  that  we  find  cx- 
prj^^cd  in  the  maxim  that  is  used  in  our  courts  cf  equity.  "He  who 
comes  into  equity  must  come  ip  with  clean  hands."  "  Therefore 
he  does  not  absolve  even  cur  friends  from  the  obligation  tc  do 
right  H  they  expect  to  achieve  right  before  the  peoples  of  the 
world.     I  Applause.  | 

In  the  fourth  place,  and  to  me  more  satisfying  than  anything 
else,  was  the  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  p«H3ple 
of  this  country  had  a  share  m  the  moral  responsibility  for  the 
condition  of  this  wor!d  while  we  are  int?gral  parts  of  It  You 
know,  the  America  of  the  1920's  I  never  thought  was  the  genuine 
America.  The  coin  of  America  sounded,  it  seemed  to  me.  counter- 
feit when  it  dropped  on  the  telltale  conscience  of  the  world  In  that 


year  of  our  history.  But  day  before  yesterday  It  wasn't  the  Amer- 
ica of  the  materialistic,  the  money-mad.  the  world  respon^ibihry- 
shlrklng  America  of  the  1920s.  It  was  the  America  that  was  estab- 
lished when  the  Pilgrims  were  here  and  when  they  went  to  church 
with  thPir  gtins  across  their  bended  arms,  and  when  they  fought 
for  the  things  they  believed  in.  | Applause.)  America  was  preach- 
ing to  the  world  a  sermon  day  before  yesterday  and  the  world 
knew  that  that  sermon  came  from  America's  heart,  and  that  It 
came  from  the  conscience  of  America's  people.  The  world  knew 
that  that  sermon  wa«  right.  And  It  knew  that  the  people  of 
America  by  that  message  evidenced  the  fact  that  since  God  had 
establifhcd  them  here  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  a  spiritual 
Inspiration,  the  people  of  1939  had  not  forgotten  their  fathers. 
(Prolonged  applaus^ 

The  National  Debt 
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or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA  '• 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNlTEt)  STATES 
Saturday,  May  27  degislathe  day  of  Friday.  May  19) .  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Raymond  Clapper  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  thoughtful  of 
newspapermen,  and  as  this  is  Debt  Week,  I  should  like  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  his  article  on 
the  national  debt  that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  on  May  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May  25,  1930) 

THE    NATIONAL    DEBT 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

On  the  gloomy  subject  of  the  national  debt.  It  Isn't  possible  to 
disagree  with  the  Republican  National  Committee  which.  Is  devot- 
ing this  week  to  telling  the  world  that  $40,000,000,000  is  a  lot  of 
money.  That  seems  an  enormous  sum.  particularly  when  it  la 
described  as  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  debt  (which  It  Isn't  by  half 
of  that) .  , 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  $31,844'!a96.000  is  a  lot  of 
money,  too — and  that  is  exactly  the  sum  which  national  banks  of 
the  country  reported  on  hand  In  assets  and  deposits  on  March  29, 
an  all-time  high.  And  $69,000,000,000  is  a  lot  more  money  than 
$40,000,000,000.  being  the  amount  of  cash  savings  of  Individual 
citizens  now  as  estimated  by  Dr.  Ronald  Davenport,  of  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  O'Mahoney  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee. 
That  enormous  sum.  which  Is  more  than  h^lf  again  as  large  as 
the  national  debt,  represents  the  total  savings  of  millions  cf  peo- 
ple who  are  depositors  In  savings  accounts  and  building  and  loan 
associations,  policyholders  in  life-insurance  companies  and  con- 
tributors to  old-age  retirement  or  pension  systems. 

This  is  a  big  country,  with  big  savings,"  big  capital,  and  big 
debts.    So  much  toward  suggesting  a  sense  of  proportion. 

Now  for  the  figures  in  the  war  against  depression  as  pr'^pared  by 
the  National  Resources  Board  for  the  O'Mahoney  committee.  They 
cover  Federal  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  years  1931-38. 
Receipts  total  fifty  and  seven-tenths  billion  dollars.  Of  these  re- 
ceipts, taxes  brought  in  twenty-nine  and  seven-tenths  billions  and 
borrowings  (representing  the  increase  in  the  national  debt)  brought 
In  twenty-on"  billions  Remember  that  v.'hen  Mr.  Rooeevelt  took 
over  In  1933  the  national  debt  was  $22,500,000  000 

Now  for  expenditures  for  1931  38.  Running  expenses  including 
defense,  veterans'  payment*.  Interest,  and  A.  A.  A.,  totaled  twenty- 
nine  and  six-tenths  billion  dollars— almost  exactly  equal  to  the 
twenty-nine  and  seven-tenths  billion  collected  In  taxes.  So  In 
these  running  operations  the  expense  and  income  were  even 

The  borrowings  of  twenty-one  billion  almost  exactly  equal  the 
Items  classified  as  emergency  relief  (six  and  six-tenths  billions),  net 
plant  (eleven  and  seven-tenths  billions,  covering  public  works),  and 
estimated  amortization  on  the  net  piant  (two  and  nine-tenths  bll- 
icrs).  You  will  take  out  of  that  the  eleven  and  seven-tenths  bil- 
lions of  net  plant  structures  from  which  we  shall  draw  either  mone- 
tary or  social  dividends  over  a  long  period;  It  leaves  some  $9,000.- 
000.000  as  the  real  deficit  indicated  for  the  1931  38  period 

That's  trick  bookkeeping,  of  course.  It  serves  onlv  to  suggest 
roughly  that  we  have  over  the  last  8  years  of  depression  paid  our 
running  expenses  with  taxes  and  used  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
borrowings  for  useful  public  construction  while  scattering  a  little 
less  than  half  in  nonproductive  relief  as  the  price  of  saving  de- 
pression victims  from  starvation.     That  last  Item  can  be  viewed 
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either  as  humanitarian  generosity  or  as  Insurance  against  social 
disorders,  whichever  way  you   like  to  think  of   those  things. 

But  let's  say  that  the  $20,000,000,000  Increase  in  the  national 
debt  which  has  occurred  in  the  last  8  years  was  all  devoted  to  the 
war  against  aepresslon.  with  no  tangible  public  works  or  other 
values  surviving  from  the  expenditure  Put  It  all  down  as  money 
that  has  gone  up  the  chimney  In  a  strurrgle  against  the  depressipn. 
The  war  against  Germany  ran  up  the  public  debt  about  $24,000.- 
000.000.  Every  man  will  have  to  figure  out  for  himself  the  relative 
merits  of  borrowing  $20,000,000,000  to  fight  depression  and  $24,000,- 
000.000  to  fight  Germany. 

And  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  In  our  present  national 
debt  of  $40,000,000,000  there  still  remains  some  $14,000,000,000  of 
deadweight  unpaid  debt  from  the  war — or  "dead  horse  debt."  as 
Leon  Henderson  called  it  during  the  committee  hearing.  We  have 
nothing  left  to  show  for  It  except  veterans'  expenses  and  rearma- 
ment bills. 

International  Affairs 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  OP  FLORIDA,  APRIL 

16.   1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  international  affairs  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  on  April  16,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follovrs: 

There  are  four  respects  In  which  the  mes.sage  of  the  President 
of  yestardays  disclosure  has  momentous   significance: 

First  It  Indicated  the  consciousness  of  the  United  States  that 
war  in  Europe  Is  of  certalti  and  immeasurable  harm  to  this  coun- 
try. Already  mor^  than  $5,000,000,000  have  been  taken  from  the 
value  of  listed  securities  here  by  the  mere  threat  of  war  in 
Europe.  It  Is  known  that  such  a  war  would  close  every  security 
and  probably  every  commodity  exchange  in  the  Nation  for  an 
Indefinite  period;  that  our  whole  economy  would  be  thoroughly 
disorganized;  the  passions  of  our  people  aroused  and  the  country  \ 
torn  into  bitter  factions  and  partisanships.  The  whole  current  ^ 
of  world  economic,  cultural,  and  spiritual  progress  of  neces<»lty 
would  be  dammed  and  dried  up  and  all  the  passions  and  baser 
sentiments  which  for  2.000  years  we  have  been  trying  to  subdue 
would  spring  up  again  with  almost  Jxingle  intensity. 

S?»cond.  The  message  affirmed  that  a  free-flowing  world  trade 
and  commerce — a  free  interchange  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
of  needed  goods  and  services — was  a  basic  condition  of  world  well- 
being  and.  therefore,  of  world  peace.  The.se  conditions  could  pre- 
vail, the  President  pointed  out,  only  through  modern  commercial 
methods;  that  is  to  say.  where  there  existed  a  world  recognized 
medium  of  exchange  and  where  the  channels  of  free  trade  were  not 
blocked  by  artificial  obstacles  and  unfriendly  interference. 

Tliird  World  peace  must  depend  upon  world  Justice.  No  peace 
is  permanent  which  depends  upon  the  perpetuation  of  WTong. 
Prom  time  to  time  the  state  of  the  world  must  be  reexamined. 
Frictions  and  boiling  controversies  must  be  brought  to  the  con- 
ecloasness  and  to  the  con.'^^clence  of  the  world  community.  Peace 
cannot  come  from  a  few  only.  There  must  be  a  vmlversal  dis- 
position toward  peace,  and  therefore  a  universal  effort  for  peace. 
At  the  council  table  (with  the  guns  checked  outside)  the  world 
community  must  become  Introspective  and  self-critical.  Who 
would  expect  to  achieve  right  must  be  willing  to  do  right,  or, 
sta'ed  In  the  language  of  a  maxim  In  our  courts  of  equity,  "He 
who  comes  into  equity  must  come  with  clean  hands." 

Fourth.  The  message,  more  than  anything  else  by  Its  very  exist- 
ence recognized  that  we  could  not  shirk  a  share  of  moral  respon- 
sibility for  the  state  of  the  world  and  of  the  generation  of  which 
we  are  an  Integral  part.  It  was  a  stimulating  example  of  how  the 
force  of  moral  leadership  may  assert  Itself  In  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  This  was  not  the  materialistic,  cold,  money-mad,  pleasure- 
seeking  America  of  the  twenties  when  the  moral  values  of  our 
country  were  In  eclipse;  this  was  the  heart  of  real  America  speak- 
ing again.  America  was  aroused  to  its  old  fervor.  America  was 
preaching  a  sermon;  and  the  whole  world  knew  that  that  sermon 
was  from  America's  heart.  More  than  that,  the  world  knew  that 
a  great  nation  which  God  had  built  upon  a  spiritual  aspiration, 
had  not  forgotten  Its  fathers. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  before  the  Chicago  Sun- 
day Evening  Club,  in  Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago,  111.,  on  the 
28th  day  of  May,  on  the  subject  Some  Problems  of  Today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

These  are  perilous  times  in  the  lives  of  Individuals  and  of  nations. 
Violence  and  threat  of  violence  haunt  the  world;  Again,  as,  unfor- 
tunately, on  so  many  occasions  in  the  past,  one  of  the  most  exalted 
aims  of  civilization  and  progress — the  banishment  cf  brute  force 
as  the  arbiter  of  relations  among  nations — Is  being  subjected  to  a 
strident  and  ptowerful  challenge.  Within  nations  matiy  long  e«trt>- 
llshed  in."5tltutions  and  concepts  of  political  and  social  cugjwtffctlon 
are  also  being  subjected  to  challenge,  while  economic  dtfacuitles, 
some  of  them  Of  unprecedented  character,  continue  to  press  for 
solution.  Tonight  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  bearing  of 
the  important  phases  of  our  international  relations  upon  some  of 
the  fundamental  problems  which  we  face  at  home. 

Or.ly  two  decades  have  passed  since  guns  were  stilled  In  the  great- 
est armed  conflict  of  history.  At  the  conclusion  cf  that  cruel  ordeal, 
with  Its  Incalculable  human,  material,  and  moral  devastation.  It  was 
the  passionate  hope  and  desire  of  men  and  women  everywhere  that 
such  tragedy  should  never  again  be  reenacted.  It  Is  appalling  to 
contemplate  how  quickly  and  how  widely  the  lessons  of  so  recent 
a  past  seejn  to  have  been  forgotten;  how  soon  again  the  voices  of 
national  leaders  are  raised  In  several  parts  of  the  world  In  glorifi- 
cation of  war  and  in  deprecation  of  the  blessings  of  endxxrlng  peace. 

Overwhelmingly  men  and  women  In  every  country  of  the  world 
yearn  today  for  a  peaceful  existence  devoted  to  promotion  of  human 
welfare  through  increasing  mastery  of  man  over  the  forces  of 
Nature,  uninterrupted  and  unretarded  by  recurrent  catastrophes  of 
armed  strife.  War  Is  today  an  Incomparably  greater  menace  to  prog- 
ress than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  Responsibility  without 
parallel  rests,  therefore,  upon  those  national  leaders  who  proclaim 
their  readiness  to  employ  the  Instrument  of  armed  force  for  the 
attainment  of  their  alms,  and  who  thereby  compel  nations  which 
are  threatened  by  their  actions  to  face  the  tragic  choice  of  sur-  * 
render  or  armed  defense. 

The  situation  thus  created  contains  the  monstrous  possibility 
that  millions  of  human  lives,  as  well  as  the  substance  and  crea- 
tive genius  of  the  nations  involved,  may  again  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  military  conquest.  Even  If  the  supreme  disaster  of  war 
should  be  avoided,  the  gigantic  waste  of  human  energies  and  ma- 
terial resources  Involved  In  the  widespread  construction  of  arma- 
ments on  the  present  scale  must  Inevitably  exact  a  fearful  toll  m 
general  economic  and  social  deterioration  throughout  the  world. 
The  result  can  only  be  to  put  many  nations  on  drastically  reduced 
rations  of  civilized  existence  for  a  long  time  tb  come. 

We  cannot  accept  the  argument  that  because  in  the  past  many 
controversies  among  nations  restilted  In  a  clash  of  armed  forces, 
the  scourge  of  war  must  forever  be  an  Inescapable  reality  of  Inter- 
national relations.  In  the  face  of  difficulties,  scarcely  less  discour- 
aging, men  have  successfully  grappled  with  many  of  the  great 
scourges  by  which  they  have  been  beset.  Why  should  war — the 
greatest  of  these — be  regarded  as  Incapable  of  eradication? 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  we,  in  this  country,  decorate 
the  graves  and  monuments  of  our  heroic  dead.  We  honor  those 
who  fell  in  the  various  wars  in  which  our  Nation  has  been  engaged 
for  the  supreme  personal  sacrifice  they  made.  But  we  shall  be 
untrue  to  their  memory  if,  in  honoring  them,  we  fail  to  make 
two  all-important  resolutions:  to  be  as  loyal  as  they  were  to  our 
country,  and  to  spare  no  effort  within  our  poWer  to  create  condi- 
tions under  which  there  will  no  longer  be  place  on  this  earth 
for  the  kind  of  purgatory  through  which  they  had  to  pass. 

The  sacrifice  made  throughout  history  In  countless  armed  con- 
flicts will  have  been  wasted.  Indeed,  If  it  does  not  serve  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  all  of  us,  everywhere,  of  the  tragic  cost  of  war 
for  vanquished  and  victor  alike,  and  of  the  desperate  need.  If 
civilization  and  progress  are  to  continue,  to  find  other  and  more  ^ 
constructive  means  of  adjusting  dlflTerences  and  grievances  among 
nations.  Such  means  of  pacific  settlement,  tested  both  by  reason 
and  by  experience,  exist;  their  ultimate  succeso  is  inevitable  xmless 
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outworn  doctrines  of  bygone  ages  are  permitted  to  supplant  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  human  beings  as  the  aim  of  statesman- 
ship. 

Against  this  backgroimd  of  troubled  world  conditions,  prob- 
lems of  the  utmost  gravity  confront  us  in  this  country.  Some  of 
these  arise  out  of  our  own  domestic  conditions;  others  grow  out 
of  our  relations  with  other  nations.  The  two  sets  of  problems  are, 
In  many  vital  respects,  interdependent.  Their  solution.- as  I  have 
Indicated  on  many  occasions,  requires  the  fullest  practicable  de- 
velopment of  our  domestic  economy  combined  with  appropriate 
policies  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

I  can.  perhaps,  best  illustrate  this  Interdependence  by  refer- 
ence to  Rome  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  tho^~e  things  whirh  we  Americans  prize  as  the 
bases  of  our  way  of  life.  Among  those  things  there  are  two  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  fundamental  and  vital  to  all  the  rest. 

The  first  i.s  that  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  a  fair  chance  to  earn 
a  decent  living  for  himself  and  his  family,  to  give  his  children  a 
j;ood  .start  in  life,  and  to  face  his  declining  years  free  from  the 
specter  of  poverty  and  want.  In  view  of  the  resources  with  which 
this  country  is  endowed  and  of  tho  great  forward  strides  that 
have  already  been  made,  it  is  within  our  power  to  build  a  nation 
in  which  every  citizen,  willing  to  work,  will  be  able  to  enjoy  a 
ris.ng  standard  of  living  and  an  adequate  meastire  of  economic 
Eecurity 

Second,  the  true  ends  of  social  Justice  can  be  achieved  only  in 
conditions  of  individual  freedom  under  law.  through  the  operation 
of  institutions  of  popular  government.  It  is  true  that  a  measure  of 
economic  security  is  possible  without  freedom  of  the  individual. 
But  that  is  the  security  of  serfdom.  Even  asido  from  its  moral 
and  spiritual  degradation,  this  tj^pe  of  security  is  subject  to  enor- 
mous limitations  in  the  degree  of  individual  well-being  which 
It  provides.  It  leaves  too  little  scope  for  the  human  spirit,  for 
Individual  initiative,  free  enterprise,  willingness  to  face  risks,  readi- 
ness to  engage  in  voluntary  cooperation  for  the  common  good. 
These  are  the  most  powerful  motive  forces  of  progress:  they  are 
attributes  of  free  men.  banded  together  in  voluntarily  accepted 
ard  s^If-lmposed  social  discipline — not  of  men  held  by  fear  of 
brute  force. 

This  ideal  Is  a  distinctive  part  of  our  national  heritage.  Our 
country  was  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  by  men  and  women 
who  sought  to  establish  on  Its  vast  expanses  conditions  of  life 
under  which  new  pathways  of  progress  would  be  blazed.  The  long 
American  experience  represents  the  fullest  demonstration  yet 
available  that  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  individual — and, 
therefore,  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  Nation  of  whicli 
he  is  a  part — are  Indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  enjoyment  by 
every  citizen  of  tlie  greatest  practicable  measure  of  personal  free- 
dom under  law  and  of  true  equality  of  economic  opportunity. 

The  process  of  attaining  these  objectives  is  long  and  arduous. 
In  the  course  of  our  national  existence  we  have  made  marked 
advances  in  that  direction.  But  each  step  forw:%rd  brings  with  it 
new  needs  and  new  problems,  which  must  be  met  successfully 
if  we  are  to  advance.  The  manner  in  which  a  nation  fulfills 
these  needs  is  the  true  measure  of  its  physical.  Intellectual,  and 
spiritual  virility. 

Our  great  tasks  in  the  past  were  in  the  spheres  of  physical 
settlement  and  of  a  search  for  means  of  multiplying  our  powers 
of  physical  production.  These  tasks  we  have  largely  accompli.=hed. 
The  initiative  and  labor  of  the  pioneer  have  brought  the  arts  of 
civilization  to  every  corner  of  tne  land.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
inventor  and  the  technician,  the  enterprise  of  the  businessman, 
the  industry  of  the  worker,  and  the  farmer  have  created  in  this 
country  a  productive  equipment  thoroughly  adequate  to  supply 
the  present  needs  of  our  people  and  thoroughly  capable  of  further 
expansion  to  supply  our  future  needs. 

But  these  very  developments  have  brought  with  them  new  com- 
plexities and  new  problems.  Our  economic  structure  under  pres- 
ent conditions  functions  as  a  complicated  and  intricate  mecha- 
nism. Our  great  task  today  Is  to  perfect  our  social  and  economic 
organization  to  meet  the  increasingly  complex  conditions  of  mod- 
ern life.  For  this,  new  types  of  cooperation  and  accommodation 
are  required  between  region  and  rfgion,  between  group  and  grouo. 
between  individual  and  individual,  for  the  greater  benefit  of  all. 
New  duties  and  new  responsibilities  are  imposed  upon  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  determined  that  all  these  purposes  ^all  be  carried  out 
by  using  to  the  full  our  traditional  processes  of  popular  gov- 
ernment As  I  have  already  stated,  it  Is  my  firm  conviction  th:U 
all  this  cannot  be  accomplished  except  under  conditions  in  which 
the  individual  will  enjoy  the  greatest  practicable  measure  of 
freedom  under  law. 

At  a  time  when  pressing  problems  confront  us  at  home  It  is 
sometimes  thought  that  preoccupation*  with  our  country's  inter- 
national relations  and  with  developments  outside  our  frontiers  Is 
an  unnecessary  dissipation  of  national  energy.  From  this  plausible 
error,  as  much  as  from  any  other  source,  springs  the  advocacy  of 
national  Isolation    which  is  frequently  heard  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  mere  disastrous  illusion  than  the  thought  that  a 
policy  of  national  isolation  would  make  it  easier  for  us  to  solve 
our  great  domestic  problems.     The  exact  reverse  is  true. 

Great  as  are  the  material  resources  with  which  our  country  Is 
endowed,  they  are  not  suClclent  to  enable  u?  as  a  nation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  cur  people  on  the  level  of  well-being  to  which  we 
aspire.  Today  we  supplement  our  own  resources  by  imports  from 
abroad.  Some  of  which,  like  rubber,  tin,  manganese,  though 
small  in  relative  volume,  are  essentials  to  the  functioning  of  our 


greatest  national  industries.  Seme  of  the  things  we  now  purchase 
In  other  countries  we  can.  perhaps,  produce  domestically,  but  at 
a  much  higher  cost  in  terms  of  economic  effort  than  Is  required 
for  the  production  of  exports  with  which  we  now  buy  these  foreign 
products.  For  others,  we  can  develop  substitutes,  of  inferior  qual- 
ity and.  again,  at  a  relatively  higher  cost.  Still  others  we  cannot 
produce  at  all.  and.  if  we  did  not  Import  them,  we  would  have  to 
do  without  them  altogether.  In  each  case  the  net  result  would  be 
a  decline  of  our  national  eraclency  and  consequently  an  Inexorable 
lowering  In  the  level  of  satisfaction  of  our  peoples  wants. 

By  dispensing  with  imports  we  would  necessarily  lose  foreign 
markets  lor  our  exportable  surpluses.  Those  branches  of  our 
production — in  farming,  mining,  and  manufacturing  industry— 
which  are  nc^t  geared  to  an  output  in  excess  of  what  can  be 
absorbed  in  the  domestic  market,  would  be  forced  Into  a  drastic 
curtailment  of  their  productive  capacity.  The  resulting  Impair- 
ment of  their  capital  investment  would  be  a  net  loss  to  our  na- 
tional economy.  Millions  of  workers  would  be  deprived  of  .their 
means  of  livelihood  through  the  loss  of  foreign  markets;  they 
would  have  to  be  shifted  Into  other  fields  of  activity  or  else  be 
.supported  by  public  relief.  Reduction  of  surplus-producing 
branches  of  our  national  economic  activity  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  domestic  market  requirements  would  necessitate  a  long,  pain- 
ful, and  ccstly  process  of  readjustment.  All  these  burdens  would 
fall  upon  the  entire  national  economy.  The  result  of  the  whole 
process  would  be  to  lower  still  further  our  standards  of  living. 

Readjustment  would  be  an  undertaking  of  .such  magnitude  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  accomplished  without  far-reaching  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  government,  with  dangerous  social  effects. 
Regimentation  in  practically  every  phase  of  national  life  would  be 
the  Inevitable  consequence.  One  needs  only  to  look  at  the  expe- 
rience of  the  few  countries  which  have  attempted  to  reorganize 
themselves  on  a  basis  of  even  partial  self-sufficiency  to  realize  what 
the  character,  scope,  and  results,  of  such  regimentation  would 
probably  be. 

These  would  be  some  of  the  consequences  of  a  policy  of  national 
Isolation  carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusion.  Any  move  in  the 
direction  of  Isolation  must  necessarily  have  the  same  results  in 
varying  degrees.  Far  from  facilitating  the  solution  of  our  domestic 
problems,  a  pwlicy  of  national  Isolation,  or  even  a  movement  toward 
such  a  policy,  would  aggravate  the  very  difficulties  with  which  we 
are  now  confronted.  It  would,  moreover,  put  into  Jeopardy  pre- 
cisely those  Institutions  of  free  enterprise  and  individual  freedom 
the  maintenance  of  which  alone  holds  a  promise  of  success  in  solv- 
ing our  great  problems. 

Some  argue  In  favor  of  national  isolation  from  another  point  of 
view,  namely,  that  by  withdrawing  ^rom  normal  relations  with 
other  nations  we  can  insure  for  ourselves  freedom  from  risk  of 
embroilment  In  war.     Here  again  the  exact  reverse  is  true. 

No  country  can  insure  peace  for  Itself  by  merely  proclaiming  Its 
desire  for  peace,  when  there  are  In  the  world  nations  willing  to 
challenge  and  light  other  nations  to  gain  by  force  what  they  covet. 
Wh^n  such  is  the  case,  peace  can  be  assured  only  at  the  price  of 
abject  surrender  to  the  challenger.  One  wou'd  have  to  be  blind  to 
obvious  facts  to  Indulge  in  the  belief  that  the  existence  of  such 
potential  international  challengers  is  not  today  a  stark  reality. 

The  possibility  that  such  a  challenge  might  one  day  be  directed 
against  us  would  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a  policy  of  national 
Isolation  on  our  part  would  hurt  not  only  ourselves,  but  other 
countries  as  well.  Deprived  by  our  action  of  the  opportunity  to 
trade  with  us,  they  would  be  faced,  in  varying  degrees,  with  the 
need  for  painful  adjustment  of  their  own  economic  structures. 
The  resulting  ill-will  would  not  be  an  aid  to  our  national  security. 

A  policy  of  national  Isolation  would  not  relieve  us  of  the  need 
of  maintaining  the  means  of  armed  defense.  Rather,  it  would 
necessitate  an  Intensification  of  our  efforts  In  that  direction, 
which  might  become  increasingly  difficult  In  proportion  as  the 
effects  of  isolation  impaired  our  national  efflciency.  our  economic 
strength,   and — with  them — our  power  of  defense. 

It  is  not  through  a  policy  of  isolation,  but  rather  through  sup- 
plementing our  domestic  efforts  by  playing  our  appropriate  role 
as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  that  we  can  hope  to  solve 
the  problems  which  confront  us  today  within  our  own  frontiers. 
That  role  has  two  essential  aspects. 

The  first  is  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  world  order 
under  law  as  the  sole  effective  instrumentality  for  the  preservation 
of  enduring  peace.  Such  world  order  calls  for  acceptance  and 
application  by  nations  of  certain  basic  principles  of  Justice  and 
fair-dealing  in  civilized  international  relations:  respect  for  na- 
tional independence  and  sovereignty;  scrupulous  observance  of 
International  obligations;  willingness  to  adjust  all  international 
disputes  solely  by  pacific  means.  To  the  establishment  of  such 
world  order  we  can  contribute  by  our  own  firm  adherence  to  these 
principles;  by  using  our  moral  Influence  to  induce  other  nations 
to  give  them  their  adherence;  by  cooperating  in  all  peaceful  efforts 
to  give  practical  reality  to  the  application  of  these  principles; 
by  maintaining  our  strength  and  our  courage,  to  the  end  that  no 
nation  will  be  tempted  to  challenge  anywhere  our  vital  national 
interests. 

The  second  aspect  of  our  role  in  foreign  affairs  Is  concerned  with 
the  promotion  of  sound  and  healthy  International  economic  rela- 
tions as  an  indispensable  foundation  of  world  oril^under  law  and. 
therefore,  of  enduring  peace.  Today  the  well-being  of  every  nation 
increases  In  proportion  as  Its  citizens  have  peaceful  access  to  the 
resources  of  the  world  rather  than  merely  to  those  within  Its  own 
frontiers.  Such  access  j^  possible  only  through  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade  and  through  all  those  other  ixmumerable  International 
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relationships  which  have  already  enriched  so  magnificently  the 
lives  of  Individuals  and  of  nations.  Without  such  access,  all  na- 
tions would  be  comjjelled  to  dissipate  their  l^fforts  and  substance 
In  a  hopeless  struggle  for  shrinking  economic  opporttinity. 

To  the  promotion  of  such  International  economic  relations  we 
can  ccntrlbutc  by  facing  squarely  the  fact  that  they  are  Indis- 
pensable to  the  well-being  pf  our  own  country  and  of  every  countr3". 
by  ourselves  giving  them  practical  application  through  policies 
such  as  those  embodied  In  cur  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram, which  has  already  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  as  a  power- 
ful instrument  of  action  In  that  direction;  by  being  ready  to  ex- 
tend our  policy  and  action  along  every  practicable  line  that  holds 
a  promise  of  strengthening  the  foundations  cf  peace  through 
mutually  advantageous  economic  relationships  among  nations. 

The  goal  of  an  America  such  as  I  have  envisaged — a  country  at 
peace  within  and  without.  In  which  all  citizens  will  enjoy  economic 
security  under  conditions  of  orderly  freedom  for  the  Individual — 
may  best  be  reached  by  a  twofold  program,  covering  both  domestic 
and  International  problems.  Concentration  on  one  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other — whichever  of  the  two  we  might  choose — could  not 
by  Itself  bring  the  desired  results.  Action  on  both  fronts  Is  essen- 
tial. The  means  of  action  on  both  fronts  are  at  our  disposal. 
Our  task  is  to  use  them  with  vigor  and  determination,  with  clear 
thought,  with  faith  In  our  ability  to  win  through  to  our  desired 
objectives. 

The  Political  Mill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mcmday,  May  29  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19),  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON    EVENING    STAR 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  haVe  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  G.  Gould  Lincoln  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  issue  of  the  27th  instant, 
headed  "The  Political  Mill.  1.500  Families'  Livelihood  Seen 
Imperiled  in  Florida  by  Sugarcane  Quota  Order." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  May  27,  19391 

The  PoLmcAL  Mill — 1.5C0  Families'  Livelihood  Seen  Imperileo  In 
Florida  by  Sugabcane  Quota  Ohdeb 

(By  G.  Gould  Lincoln) 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Andrews  and  Representative 
Peterson  cf  Florida,  legislation  by  Congress  Is  sought  to  permit  sugar 
growers  in  this  country  to  choose  whether  they  shall  be  subject  to 
restrictions  under  the  existing  Sugar  Act  and  receive  benefit  pay- 
ments from  the  Federal  Government  or  shall  be  free  of  these  re- 
strictions and  accept  no  benefits.  Florida  sugar  growers,  they  have 
made  it  clear,  are  willing  to  take  on  the  world  catch  as  catch  can. 

They  have  said  li)  the  past  that  they  are  willing  to  operate  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  tariff.  Now  they  are  willing  to  operate  without 
the  benefit  of  Government  benefit  payments — and  still  continue  to 
pay  the  processing  tax  under  the  law.  Just  as  do  any  sugar  producers 
In  this  country  who  receive  these  benefit  pajinents.  All  they  want 
is  to  be  allowed  to  plant  and  grow  sugar  and  sell  it. 

It  seems  strange  that  American  farmers — Florida  sugar  farmers — 
should  be  restricted  to  the  point  they  aie  In  the  matter  of  produc- 
tion, when  they  can  make  money  without  the  restrictions  and 
"benefits"  and  can  sell  to  the  American  consumers  at  low  prices. 

FUTUEE    CROPS    DESTROYED 

.The  more  recent  orders  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  acting 
under  the  so-called  Sugar  Allotment  Act  of  1937.  as  they  affect 
Florida,  call  for  plowing  under  approximately  6,000  acres  of  fine 
sugarcane.  By  destroying  this  sugarcane,  not  only  is  the  cturent 
crop  destroyed  but  the  crop  for  4  or  5  years  on  this  acreage  goes  by 
the  board.  From  four  to  nine  cr^ps  result  in  Florida  from  one 
planting. 

Sugar,  including  both  beet  and  cane  sugar,  Is  not  a  surplus  crop 
in  the  United  SUtes.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  the  other  way.  Although 
Americans  use  nearly  7.000.000  tons  of  sugar  annually,  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  this  country  are  permitted — permitted.  t>e  it  understood — 
to  supply  only  about  2.000.000  tons.  It  does  not  really  make  sense 
when  It  is  understood  that  sugar  producers  like  those  in  Florida 
can  do  without  a  tariff  and  without  Government  benefits  to  offset 
a  processing  tax.  and  still  provide  the  American  people  with  sugar 
at  prices  as  low  as  any  others. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  American  people  have  been  acctistomed 
to  draw  their  major  supplies  of  sugar  from  Cuba,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  and  that  if  American  continental  production  is  increased  the 
markets  for  sugar  from  the  outlying  countries  will  necessarily  be 
decreased.     In  fact,  the  sugar  problem  is  and  has  been  a  tough  one. 


But  the  Florldlans  argue  that  their  people  are  entitled  to  Just  iw 
much  consideration  as  anyone  else,  and  that  if  they  can  produce 
good  sugar  at  cheap  rates  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

QUOTA  50.000  TONS 

In  Florida,  under  the  Sugar  Restriction  Act,  the  farmers  have 
been  allowed  to  produce  and  sell  approximately  50,000  tons  a  year. 
This  Is  not  even  enough  sugar  to  feed  the  people  of  Florida,  not  to 
mention  the  rest  of  the  country.  Yet  It  has  been  estimated  that 
Florida  could  produce  500.0QO  tons  of  cane  sugar  if  given  tlie  chance, 
and  produce  it  well  and  cheaply. 

Senator  Andrews  and  Representative  Peterson  have  introduced 
Identical  bills  in  their  respective  Houses  which  would  amend  the 
Sugar  Act  by  giving  the  growers  of  sugar  anywhere  in  continental 
United  States  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  wisli 
I  to  continue  under  the  restricted  and  benefited  program,  or  whether 
J  they  wish  to  go  It  on  their  own.  This  legislation  would  not  take 
1  away  from  the  sugar  producers  who  wish  to  keep  on  with  the 
1  Government  benefit  payments,  and  to  agree  to  restrict  their  acre- 
age, it  Is  explained.  For  them  the  act  would  operate  without  change. 
Under  the  law,  the  Government  pays  as  benefits  to  sugar  growers 
60  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  with  the  scale  graduated  down  to  35 
cents  for  the  larger  producers,  provided  they  live  within  the  aUot- 
ments  and  restrictions  set  by  the  Dejjartment  of  Agriculture.  The 
penalties  are  so  heavy  that  they  have  no  other  course.  If  the  pro- 
ducers go  beyond  their  Quotas,  the  sugar  is  subject  to  ccnflscatlor; 
and  the  growers  open  to  a  fine  three  times  the  value  of  the  sugar. 
There  are  similar  market-allotment  penalties.  The  Government 
collects  a  processing  tax  on  sugar  in  this  country  amounting  to  60 
cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

SEES  M.VNT  iTAMILIES  IMPOtlLED 

The  plowing  under  of  6.000  acres  of  sugarcane  In  Florida,  now 
jl  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  r^ult.  Senator  An- 
DRTws  says.  In  the  discharge  of  about  1,500  hcadls  of  families  now 
employed  in  the  Florida  sugar  Industry.  He  Insists  that  these 
workers  jTre  among  the  highest  paid  on  any  agricultural  project  In 
the  United  States.  They  will  no  longer  be  needed  for  sugar  culti- 
vation and  harvesting  If  the  acreage  curtailment  stands.  Out  they 
will  go.  and  no  one  seems  to  know  what  they  will  do. 

The  sugar  producers  of  Florida  are  not  alone  in  the  matter  of 
crop  ctirtailment  under  the  orders  of  the  Department  this  year. 
Further  restriction  of  crops  in  Louisiana  and  for  tho  beet-sugar 
producers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  gene  or  are  going 
into  effect. 

Supporters  of  the  Andrews-Peterson  bills  Insist  that  it  will  not 
j  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  and 
they  point  out  that  the  proposed  legislation  does  not  become  effec- 
tive until  1940.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  they  say.<^has  not 
yet  made  his  estimates  for  1940,  and  before  he  begins  his  calcula- 
tions h§.  will  know  the  producers  in  this  country  who  will  not 
apply  for  benefits  and  how  mxich  sugar  they  will  produce.  The 
administration  of  the  act,  they  argue,  would  be  simplified. 


For  Victory  in  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS' ' 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  29  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday,  May  27.  my 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire,  the  senior  Senator  from  that 
State  tMr.  Bridges],  delivered  an  address  at  the  Seventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  the  New  York  State 
Young  Republican  Clubs,  in  New  York  City.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Congressman  Barton,  delegates,  and  guests  of 
the  convention,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  address  once  more  a  New  York  State  Young  Republican  Con- 
vention. This  is  your  seventh  annual  convention.  Our  country 
Is  also  going  Into  the  seventh  year  of  New  Deal  administration  of 
our  National  Government.  Perhaps  seven  is  a  lucky  number,  for 
the  country  and  for  the  Republican  Party.  You  know.  It  is  re- 
lated In  the  Bible  thBt,  in  the  ancient  lands  7  lean  years  are 
followed  by  7  years  of  plecty.  We  have  had  7  lean  years;  7  years 
of  idle  workers.  Idle  capital,  and  economic  planning  that  has  in- 
cluded too  many  plans  and  no  economies.  Next  year  this  Nation 
will  rid  Itself  of  the  7-year  plague  called  the  New  Deal.  Nineteen 
hundred   and  forty  will   see   the  end   of   7   lean   years — years  of 
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drought    and    economic   scarcity.    The   handwriting    on   the   wall 
says  a  Republican  victory. 

In  1932.  the  Republican  Party  went  down  for  the  count  of  10 
and  In  1936  the  corp.se  was  supposed  to  be  decently  buried.  But 
It  got  up  from  the  coffin,  walked  away  from  the  funeral,  and  now 
It  has  begun  to  scare  the  undertaker.  And  the  Young  Republicans 
had  a  great  part  in  that  rejuvenation.  They  have  done  as  much 
as  any  other  group  to  keep  alive  in  the  party  the  will  to  fight. 

They  have  had  the  idealism  to  Jselieve  in  the  integrity  and-  cour- 
age of  the  men  and  women  of  this  country — to  know  that  neither 
the  fal.se  promises  of  crackpots  nor  the  disgui.sed  bribery  of  the 
most  monstrous  bureaucracy  In  our  history  could  permanently 
debauch  the  American  people.  For  the  vitality  of  the  party  today, 
the  Young  Republicans  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Nation.  As 
one  who  holds  national  office  under  the  Republican  banner,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  my  own  gratitude. 

The  reviving  power  of  the  Republican  Party  means  growing  in- 
fluence for  you.  How  are  you  going  to  use  that  intiuence?  It 
puts  upon  you  the  responsibility  of  clear  and  thoroughly  honest 
thinking.  The  country  has  lived  on  hokvim  and  hooey  for  7 
years.  We've  got  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  mess.  That  In- 
fluence puts  upon  you  al>o  the  responsibility  of  the  far  vision. 
When  we  plan  for  the  1940  convention  we've  got  to  be  looking 
not  only  beyond  June  but  even  beyond  November.  We've  got  to 
win  the  election,  of  course;  but  we've  got  to  win  It  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entrusting  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  the  men  we  elect. 
That  is  your  responsibility  for  the  far  vision. 

In  the  third  place,  you  have  the  responsibility  of  helping  to 
form  and  direct  public  opinion.  It  Is  partictilarly  for  that  reason 
th.-it  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  moment  about  our  foreign  policy, 
which,  with  recovery,  is  one  of  our  most  critical  problems  and  one 
of  the  most  pressing. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  of  peace.  There  Is  no  ques^ 
tlon  but  that  peace  is  the  most  ardent  desire  of  the  American 
people.  Tlicre  are  several  schools  of  thought,  however,  on  the 
methods  through  which  peace  can  be  bes-t  maintained.  In  all 
schools  are  people  who  think  loosely;  people  who  are  prejudiced; 
people  who  think  of  war  profits;  people  who  think  perhaps  that  a 
war  mi^'Lt  bring  revohiticn  to  this  country;  and  people  who  even 
think  perhaps  that  the  danger  of  war  and  the  keeping  of  the 
public  in  a  constant  state  of  war  Jitters  might  promote  their  own 
political  fortunes.  We  Republicans  wholeheartedly  condemn  any 
and  all  activities  on  the  part  of  the  present  administration  which 
mifrht  tend  to  involve  this  country  in  a  European  war. 

But  condemnation  of  the  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion are  not  enough.  What  ought  to  be  the  Republican  policy? 
You  have  no  more  urgent  question  to  decide;  and  the  decision 
l8 — it  must  be — yours  to  make.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that 
the  legitimate  alms  of  the  United  States  In  Its  dealings  with  other 
nations  can  be  briefly  stated  under  three  main  headings.  They 
are:  Friendly  Intercourse  with  all,  a  secure  defense,  adherence  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

First.  Friendly  intercourse  with  all  means  promotion  of  healthy 
trade  relations — reciprocal-trade  agreements,  for  example,  which 
take  into  consideration  the  American  producer,  the  American 
farmer,  and  the  American  worker. 

It  means  also  the  encouragement  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  disputes. 

It  means  strict  neutrality  in  otir  dealings  with  any  nations  be- 
tween which  any  dispute  has  arisen,  and  a  very  carefully  prepared 
scheme  of  formal  neutrality  when  such  a  dispute  reaches  the  point 
of  armed  conflict. 

It  means  a  respect  for  the  will  of  other  people  as  expressed  by 
their  form  of  government.  Such  an  attitude  Is  only  consistent 
with  our  own  principles  of  democracy. 

Friendly  intercourse  with  all  does  not  mean  sanctions  or 
threats  or  Insults  against  the  governments  of  nations  with  which 
we  are  at  peace.  Loud-mouth  blusterlngs  in  foreign  news- 
papers lend  no  dignity,  no  propriety,  no  JXistiflcatlon  to  similar 
conduct  on  the  part  of  members  of  our  Cabinet. 

Second,  secure  defense,  this  means  arnied  might,  of  course — 
strength  of  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force,  adequate  to  our  territory 
and  the  performance  of  our  obligations.  But  It  means  more  than 
that.  It  means  the  protection,  by  diplomatic  means  or  other- 
wise, of  our  national  rights  and  of  oiir  citizens  in  their  legiti- 
mate pursuits  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Tlie  American  people  have  always  been  devoted  to  the  ideal  of 
disarmament.  We  have  Indicated  repeatedly  that  our  Judgment  of 
what  constitutes  armed  protection  for  us  Is  always  subject  to  re- 
vision by  treaties  for  the  limitation  of  production  of  armament. 
We  stand  today  ready  to  undertake  and  to  be  a  party  to  any 
conference  looking  toward  these  ends.  But  It  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  Republican  Party  nor  the  will  of  the  American  people  that 
this  Nation  be  defenseless  in  the  face  of  present  world  conditions. 
Therefore,  we  must  subscribe  to  such  an  Army.  Navy,  and  air 
force  as  will  protect  the  Western  Henaisphere  from  invasioh  or 
politttlU  or  economic  aggression. 

Third,  adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  means  two 
things — two  lines  of  policy  that  are  separate  but  mutually  de- 
pendent. First,  we  will  stay  out  of  European  affairs;  second, 
Europ>ean  powers  must  stay  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  That  Is  the  substance  of  our  policy  given  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  In  his  famous  message  to  Congress.  One  part  of  the 
doctrine  without  the  other  is  like  a  violin  without  a  bow;  It  can- 
not function  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  and  the 
only  u.se  you  can  make  of  It  Is  to  hit  somebody  on  the  head  with 
It.    America  has  no  more  interest  In  European  power  politics  now 


than  she  had  In  the  days  of  Washington  and  Monroe.  America 
has  no  reason  whatever  for  entering  an  alliance  with  any  European 
power,  whether  nominally  In  the  interests  of  "collective  security," 
or  for  any  other  end.  The  essential  fallacy  of  the  "collective  se- 
curity "  idea  Is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  poker  players  of  Europe 
regard  any  such  alliance  as  binding  only  so  long  as  they  themselves 
do  the  collecting.  We  want  friendships  with  Europe,  yes;  alli- 
ances, no. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  doctrine,  the  words  of  Monroe  are 
as  necessary  today  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago:  "We  con- 
strue any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  powers  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangercus  to  our 
peace  and  safety." 

If  we  fulfill  the  obligations  placed  upon  us  by  a  truly  hemispheric 
policy,  we  shall  have  our  hands  full  without  trying  to  police  Europe. 

For  victory  in  1940.  then,  the  Republican  Party  must  present  a 
sane  and  understandable  program  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  American  people  are  looking  to  the  Republican  Party  for  lead- 
ership. We  can  give  it  to  them.  A  sane  foreign  policy  is  a  vital  part 
of  our  program.  So  far  as  our  foreign  relations  are  concerned,  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  American  people  want  the  opportunity  to 
develop  our  industry  and  our  trade,  our  arts  and  our  culture.  In 
fellowship  with  all  mankind.  We  want  peace  and  we  want  leaders 
who  will  follow  the  paths  cf  peace.  God  grant  that  we  may  soon 
have  them. 

On  the  home  front  the  Republican  Party  will  present  a  clear  and 
concise  program  which  will  brine;  about  social  and  economic  recov- 
ery in  the  United  States.  Such  a  program  is  vital  for  victory  In 
1940.  Given  the  greatest  nation  in  \he  world,  given  the  most 
fertile  soil,  given  a  people  who  possess  the  greatest  initiative  in 
the  world,  given  the  most  widely  diversified  natural  resources, 
there  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  the  present  condition  of  domes- 
tic Insecurity  in  our  country. 

For  victory  in  1940  the  Republican  Party  must  present  such  a 
program  as  will  relense  the  forces  of  recovery.  What  are  these 
forces?  They  are  the  expan.sion  of  private  industry  and  the 
encouragement  of  private  initiative;  the  repeal  of  all  laws  which 
tend  to  curtail  production;  the  development  of  new  methods  of 
distribution  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  agriculture;  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sane  agriculture  program  which  will  mean  the  return 
of  the  American  market  to  the  American  farmer  and  new  uses 
for  agricultural  products,  crop  Insurance,  and  soil  conservation. 
They  are  the  amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  put  It 
pn  a  pay-as-you-go  basis;  the  revision  of  such  tax  laws  as 
hamper,  curtail,  and  strangle  American  Industry;  the  repeal  of 
all  laws  which  permit  the  Chief  Executive  to  tinker  and  experi- 
ment with  the  people's  money;  and  abolition  of  the  vast  dupli- 
cation of  bureaucracies,  boards,  and  commissions.  They  include 
the  amendment  of  the  Wagner  Act  to  make  employees  equally 
responsible  with  employers  for  the  maintenance  of  industrial 
peace — to  provide  for  arbitration  In  place  of  inquisition  and  thus 
Insure,  so  far  as  possible,  steady  employment  under  democratic 
conditions  and  fair  standard  of  hours  and  wages. 

In  short,  for  victory  in  1940.  we  Republicans  propose  to  put  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  into  the  business  of  running  tiie 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  take  it  oilt  of  the  business 
of  running  the  private  life  of  every  citizen  In  the  land. 

For  victory  in  1940  the  Republican  Party  must  feffer  work— Jobs — 
the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  the  security  which  a  free  people 
under  a  free  government  should  enjoy.  For  our  philosophy  of 
government  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  the  American  state 
is  made  up  of  130,000.000  individuals,  who  have  guaranteed  rights 
under  our  Constitution.  This  Is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  Our  philosophy  is  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  our  citizens  are  still  willing  and  competent  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  We  realize  no  party  can  legislate  the  golden 
streets  of  Paradise  into  existence,  but  we  know  that  the  American 
people  in  our  generation  are  not  licked.  They  have  inherent  in 
them  that  same  capacity  for  progress  and  achievement  in  their 
time  which  enabled  their  fathers  to  carve  from  the  wilderness  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

It  is  possible  to  undertake  a  program  which  will  make  for  happi- 
ness, for  an  ordered  existence,  for  the  necessities  of  life  and  some 
of  the  luxuries,  for  a  savings-bank  account,  and  for  hope  that 
Individual  initiative  will  be  rewarded  and  not  chastised.  That  is 
the  American  way  of  life. 

The  people  are  the  masters  of  the  state;  they  may  be  led.  but 
they  must  not  be  dictated  to;  they  must  not  be  bribed;  and  they 
must  not  be  robbed  of  their  birthright  by  an  administration  whose 
domestic  program  Is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  economic 
fallacies. 

For  victory  In  1940  the  Republican  Party  must  offer  a  candidate 
and  a  program  which  will  give  the  country  temperate  and  trust- 
worthy government  based  upon  the  traditions  of  private  liberty 
and  Justice  to  all  men.  Our  candidate  in  1940  must  be  a  man  who 
will  not  pussyfoot  and  will  not  straddle.  He  must  bo  a  man  who 
will  not  promise  all  things  to  all  people,  who  has  too  much  strength 
of  principle  to  use  a  talent  for  oratory  to  varnish  nonsense  with 
the  charms  of  sound.  Neither  do  we  need  a  man  who  continually 
stirs  up  strife  in  order  to  convince  the  people  that  he  is  their 
leader.  We  want  no  man  who  will  ride  a  whirlwind  in  order  to 
direct  the  storm  of  his  own  creation. 

For  Victory  in  1940  we  will  offer  to  the  American  people  a  man  of 
hard,  common  sense,  of  experience,  and  of  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  the  wants,  the  hopes,  the  desires  of  the  American  people;  and. 
above  all.  a  true  respect  for  the  American  form  of  government. 

The  Cabinet  of  the  Republican  President  in  1941  must  not  be 
overlooked.     For  victory  in  1940  we  can  promise  that  the  Cabinet  of 
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the  Republican  President  will  have  no  Harold  Ickes  and  no  Madam 
Perkins  and  no  Tommy  Corcoran  doing  a  Charlie  McCarthy  act. 

More  and  more  It  is  necessary  for  the  Cabinet  of  a  Chief  Executive 
to  be  composed  of  men  who  have  proven  character  and  ability,  lor 
the  men  who  operate  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  must 
have  the  trust  of  the  American  people.  They  may  be  sure  that 
the  Republican  Party  will  offer  no  "crackpot"  theorists  or  political 
racketeers. 

For  victory  In  1940  the  Republican  Party  must  promise,  above  all 
things,  that  this  Government  shall  not  be  run  by  communist ically 
Inclined  backstairs  "brain  trusters."  Nowhere  have  I  seen  a  more 
apt  description  of  the  "brain  tiust"  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  than 
that  given  by  an  up-State  New  Yorfc  apple  farmer  who  said,  "They 
know  a  lot.  but  what  they  know  Just  ain't  so." 

For  victory  In  1940  the  Republican  P.irty  must  offer  a  program 
which  will  repair  the  wounds  of  our  economic  machinery  and 
restore  the  morale  of  our  people.  This  will  mean  hard  work  for 
all  of  us.  I  see  the  campaign  of  the  Republican  Party  for  1940 
as  a  holy  crusade  for  the  return  of  economic  sanity.  The  American 
people  are  turning  to  the  Republican  Party  in  their  hour  of  need. 
Tliey  seek  leadership  and  in  their  search  they  turn  to  the  one  party 
whose  promises  they  can  believe  and  whose  program  will  mean 
peace  and  plenty. 

In  the  New  York  World's  Fair  we  see  the  scientific  marvels  the 
"world  of  tomorrow"  will  bring  to  us.  If  that  "world  of  tomorrow  • 
Is  to  come  to  us  in  the  American  way.  free  of  persecutions  and  of 
the  destructions  wrought  by  the  Ne-v  DeaK  we  must  carry  out  the 
Ideals  of  the  Republican  Party.  We  must  provide  a  leadership 
worthy  of  the  trust  of  the  people.  Uniting  behind  that  leadership, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  con.secration  to  a  great  task,  we  must  reestab- 
lish honest  and  progressive  Government  that  will  enable  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  attain  in  that  "world  of  tomorrow"  the  high  destiny 
that  is  their  birthright. 


National  Debt  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDI.\NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  29  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19),  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS   BY   HON.    THEODORE   F.    GREEN.   OF    RHODE 

ISLAND 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  over  the  radio  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Green  I  on  Sat- 
urday, May  27,  1939,  the  subject  being  National  Debt  Week. 

ITicre  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  here  Is  gocxl  news  for  you!  National  debt 
week  is  ever.  For  a  week  opponents  of  the  administration  have 
beea  trjnng  to  scare  you  out  of  your  wits  by  weird  pictures  of  all 
the  terrible  things  vrhlch  arc  going  to  happen  to  you  and  your 
children  and  prandchildren  because  of  the  national  debt.  They 
have  been  acting  like  a  lot  of  small  boys  on  Halloween  ringing 
Uoorbells.  tapping  on  windows,  dressing  up  In  sheets,  and  carrying 
Jack-o'-lantcrns.  Just  as  the  King's  b.rthday  seems  to  have  been 
moved  ahead  half  a  year,  so  Halloween  has  been  moved  for  par- 
tisan purposes  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  May  and 
stretched  out  for  a  whole  week  in  addition.  You  not  only  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talks  over  the  radio  by  well-advertised  headliners, 
but  you  have  had  amateur  nights  as  v,ell.  Not  only  have  our 
ears  suffered,  but  our  eyes  also  have  been  subjected  to  attack.  L 
Walking  through  the  streets  of  Washington  this  week.  I  passed  y 
a  window  decorated  with  a  nice  model  of  the  Empire  State/ 
/Bwilduig  in  New  York  City  with  a  large  label  stating  that  if  the 
administration  had  only  spent  its  credit  on  Empire  State  buildings 
like  that,  instead  of  on  other  things,  we  would  ha\e  940  Empire 
State  buildings  by  now. 

Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  better,  regardless  of  whether 
the  Government  or  private  enterprise  paid  for  them,  to  have 
built  940  Empire  State  buildings  rather  than  all  the  conservation 
projects  that  the  Government  has  built,  the  new  schools  In  eveiy 
State  and  practically  every  county  in  the  Nation,  the  new  play- 
grounds for  old  and  young,  the  camps  for  young  men.  or  In  fact 
all  tho  fine  assets  that  the  unemployed  have  built  with  the  aid 
:!  our  Federal  Government?  At  any  rate,  if  their  Jack-o-lantern 
was  supposed  to  scare  me.  iny  bones  did  not  cnill  with  horror  at 
all.  In  fact.  I  think  I  would  have  done  much  better  if  I  had 
gone  to  the  movies.    „ 

But,  my  fellow  citizens,  was  It  what  those  opponents  of  the 
administration  said  about  debt  In  National  Debt  Week,  or  was  It 
what  they  did  about  the  debt  which  really  carries  weight  with 
you?  Only  a  week  before  as  you  will  remember.  In  spite  of  their 
long    speeches    for    economy,    the    United    States   Senators   voted, 
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without  winking  an  eyelash,  $1,218,000,000  for  parity  payments 
to  our  farmers,  thereby  increasing  our  next  year's  drflcit  by  about 
lo  percent.  I  am  not  criticizing  their  vote;  I  am  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  Inconsistency  between  preaching  economy  and 
voting  huge  appropriations. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  National  Debt  Week,  these  crltiCB 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  lined  up  and  voted  for 
this  bill.  too.  This  was  followed  by  one  of  the  Scnutcrs  iutroduciuij 
a  bill  calling  for  an  extra  appropriation  of  $'22,000,000  for  a  project 
near  his  home  town.  As  the  President  has  poiated  out.  in  general, 
these  advocates  of  economy  are  all  for  economy  except  in  their 
own  home  towns.  They  are  also  all  for  economy  except  at  the 
present  time,  even  if  the  present  time  Is  National  Debt  Week.  All 
of  them  while  speaking  against  debt  and  pieacliing  economy  (.eem. 
to  be  repeating  the  prayer  of  St.  Augustine  "Make  me  pure — but 
not  yet." 

Day  before  yesterday,  as  a  part  of  this  week's  celebration,  the 
President  signed  the  naval  appropriation  bill  amounting  to  over 
$773,000,000.  being  an  all  peacetime  record  for  naval  appropriations, 
this  bill  having  passed  the  Senate  and  House  by  huge  majorities. 

Do  not  these  official  acts  of  these  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  speak  louder  than  their  radio  speeches,  no  matter  how 
greatly  their  voices  may  be  magnified?  One  Senator  issued  a  state-, 
m?nt  saying  that  the  increase  in  the  national  debt  would  be  disas- 
trous because  the  vast  majority  of  our  pecple  have  to  pay  increased 
taxes  to  pay  Interest  to  a  small  number  cf  bondholders.  He  failed 
to  point  out  that  this  situation,  so  horrible  from  his  point  of  view, 
could  be  avoided  by  increased  taxation,  not  on  the  mass  of  our 
people  but  on  the  small  group  to  whom  the  interest  would  be  paid. 
Such  a  thought  was  perhaps  too  dreadful  to  contemplate. 

Another  Senator  attacked  Government  spending,  and  presumably 
our  program  of  relief  to  the  unemployed,  because  it  demoralized  oxir 
Nation.  He  did  not  mention  how  he  proposed  to  care  for  our  unem- 
ployed. Perhaps  he  longed  for  a  dole  which  in  his  opinion  may  not 
be  demoralizing. 

And  a  Representative  whom  I  admire  gave  a  moving  account  of 
an  unemployed  lad  in  New  York  looking  for  a  job.  Tills  was  part 
of  his  attack  on  Government  spending.  But  this  very  spending 
included  the  C.  C  C.  and  the  N.  Y.  A.,  which  have  given  young 
men  like  the  one  he  described  a  better  chance  to  make  liXe  worth 
living. 

In  view  of  all  these  Inconsistent  contributions  to  National  Debt 
Week,  can  you  blame  me  for  wanting  to  add  my  bit  at  its  very-  close? 
I  believe  iri  economy  as  these  critics  do.  Conaing  from  New  England 
as  I  do.  where  fortunes  have  been  built  up  by  economy  and  thrift 
and  where  these  virtues  have  been  extolled  higher  than  anywhere 
else  m  the  country,  I  share  the  desire  to  balance  the  Budget  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  cannot,  however,  bring  myself  to  believe  that  thrift 
and  economy  are  to  be  practiced  regardless  of  circumstances  or  that 
balancing  the  Budget  is  the  principal  aim  of  government.  Suppo.se 
In  your  family  you  carefully  worked  out  a  budget  system  which 
would  carry  you  along  In  a  reasonable  way  and  even  provide  some- 
thing for  the  future.  And  then  suppose  an  unexpected  catastrophe 
like  an  automobile  accident  overtook  you.  and  your  on'.y  son  was 
brought  home  on  a  stretcher  and  his  little  sister  lay  a  bit  of  human 
wreckage  by  his  side,  would  you  patiently  listen  to  a  well-meaning 
theorist  who  said.  "You  can't  afford  a  doctor  or  a  nurse  to  look  after 
your  children:  It  will  unbalance  your  budget.  You  must  rcaUze  how 
serious  it  is  to  unbalance  a  budget.  What  will  your  children  do  if 
you  run  into  debt?"  Wouldn't  you  answer.  "If  I  don't  lock  after  my 
sen  and  daughter  now.  I  won't  have  any  children.  What  Is  the  use 
of  balancing  the  budget  if  I  lose  all  that  I  value  in  my  life?"  And 
so  it  Is  with  our  national  economy.  Without  ascribing  any  fault  to 
anyone,  even  our  critics  must  admit  tha^  the  catastrophe  of  unem- 
ployment has  overcome  a  large  portion  of  our  citizenry.  They  admit 
that  it  is  through  no  fault  of  the  unemployed  that  this  has  come 
about  and  that  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  starve.  This  is  shown  by 
the  almost  unanimous  votes  for  huge  appropriations  for  relief.  Yet 
these  critics  seize  this  opportunity  of  criticizing  the  size  of  the  debt 
without  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  debt  was  Incurred  and 
give  up  a  whole  week  to  this  childish  appeal  to  you. 

Now  that  this  pathetic  exhibition  of  National  Debt  Week  has  come 
to  a  conclusion  I  suggest  that  these  critics  undertake  the  celebration 
ol  another  week  devoted  to  two  topics.  The  first  topic  should  he  the 
reconciliation  of  their  specciies  In  debt  week  with  their  votes  lor 
arpropriations  far  exceedmg  what  President  Roosevelt  has  recom- 
mended. The  second  topic  should  be  the  way  to  balance  the  Budget 
at  the  present  time  without  subjecting  our  country  to  even  greater 
evils  than  an  unbalanced  Budget. 

Government  spending  and  Government  debt  increases  have  been 
treated  by  our  critics  as  much  the  same  thing,  but  they  are  quite 
different.  Government  spending  is  now  necessary,  and  will  b« 
necessary  for  some  time,  and  perhaps  indeflnitely.  to  supplement 
private  spending.  If  the  private  owners  of  hoarded  funds  will  not 
spend  them  or  invest  them,  the  Government  must  and  will  supple- 
ment private  investment  with  public  investment.  We  cannot  waste 
either  capital  or  manpower  by  letting  them  He  Idle  while  lasting 
Improvements  need  to  be  made  and  human  and  natiual  resources 
need  to  be  employed. 

W^e  tried  the  tragic  experiment  of  letting  private  business  alone 
and  keeping  the  Government  out  of  business  In  the  years  which 
ended  with  President  Hoover.  That  experiment  ended  with  long 
bread  lines,  millions  of  jobless  workers,  manufacturers  and  busi- 
nessmen in  bankruptcy,  with  their  savings  accumulated  within  a 
lifetime  lost  within  a  few  years. 

When  the  Roosevelt  administration  came  Into  power  It  tackled  the 
banking  situation  and  launched  Its  recovery  program;  but  because 
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purchasing  power  failed  to  keep  up  with  Increased  production, 
unemplovment  remained.  The  spending  program  was  launched, 
and  unier  Its  stimulus  the  business  Index  rose  until  in  1937  the 
expenditures  on  durable  producers"  goods  had  risen  to  almost  ex- 
actly the  1«28  level.  Then  bu.'^lnessmen  urged  the  Government  to 
Etcp  spcndlnt;  and  balance  the  Budget.  The  Government  accepted 
those  views  What  happened?  Again  a  depression  and  again  wide- 
pprer^d  unemplovment.  Critics  argue  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
New  Deal.  They  overlook  other  facts  contributing  to  the  result. 
Our  population,  which  increased  nfteenfold  in  the  last  century,  has 
become  almost  stationary.  The  frontiers  which  we  pushed  out 
farther  and  farther  during  that  century  have  reached  their  limit. 
Machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  manpower  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.  So.  until  some  other  solution  can  be  found,  spending  is 
neccs-^arv  and  the  debt  must  Increase. 

But  need  we  be  alarmed  at  an  increase  In  the  public  debj^?  As 
the  President  has  pointed  out,  the  aggregate  public  and  private 
debt  of  this  country  Is  no  greater  now  than  it  was  in  1929.  And  the 
assets  against  which  the  public  debt  is  held  are  for  the  most  part 
as  sound  as  the  assets  acjainst  which  the  private  debt  is  held.  Our 
public  assets  are  not  only  the  calculable  assets  of  the  new  wealth 
we  have  created,  they  are  the  great  incalculJ*We  assets  of  a  happy 
nation  and  a  nation  at  work. 

Any  private  ftrm  when  It  draws  up  Its  budget  docs  not  think  of 
how  little  it  can  spend.  It  thinks  tf  how  much  it  should  wisely 
spend  within  the  limits  of  Its  credit.  In  the  same  way  the  hem" 
owner  when  he  buys  his  house  does  not  think  only  of  how  much 
cash  he  has  In  hand:  he  thinks  also  of  hs  expenditure  in  terms 
of  hl.s  ability  to  pay  the  interest  and  amortization  churges  upon  it 
In  contrast  to  his  past  expenditure  fcr  rent.  etc. 

Our  Gjvernmcnt  In  caring  for  our  natural  and  human  resources 
should  rhlnk  in  exactly  the  .-iame  way.  Tlien  it  is  surely  clear  to  us 
that  so  long  as  «rur  national  Inccm.e  rises  by  more  than  the  Interest 
burd.n  upon  the  d..-bt  it  is  easier  and  not  harder  for  us  to  carry 
that  burden. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that,  as  the  President  pointed  out, 
cur  debt  Is  not  owed  to  a  foreign  power.  From  a  national  stand- 
point, we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  we  can  raise  the  funds  to  pay 
ourselves  in  any  way  we  like. 

In  their  bewilderment  our  critics  hark  back  to  England,  who 
they  say.  achieved  recovery  wlthotit  spending.  Tliey  forget  that 
England  now  Is  maintaining  Its  level  of  business  activity  by  spend- 
ing an  amount  nearly  twice  as  great  in  proportion  to  its  size  as 
the  greatest  amount  spent  by  our  Treasury  In  any  of  the  last  6 
years. 

Does  anyone  think  that  England  or  any  other  country  can  revert 
now  or  in  the  future  to  the  old  order  In  which  government 
Investment  was  barely  known?  Millions  would  be  left  without  work 
If  this  should  happen.    It  cannot  happen. 

-    And  so  let  us  throw  what  is  left  of  National  Debt  Week,  Jack-o"- 
lant?rns.  spending  Inconsistencies,  and  all  into  the  ashcan. 

Now  let  us  look  forward  We  must  understand  this  new  world 
In  which  we  are  living  Then  we  can  reach  the  happy  position  in 
which  our  national  Income  is  determined  by  the  llm.itatton  of  our 
resources  rather  than  the  limitation  of  our  ideas.  Then,  as  a 
Frenchman  cnce  said,  we  can  "Put  money  in  the  service  of  prcduc- 
tlcn.  production  in  the  service  of  humanity,  and  humanity  Itself 
In  the  service  of  an  ideal  which  gives  meaning  to  life." 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  29  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19),  1939 


■    LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  the  27th  day  of  May.  on  the  subject  of  neutrality 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  27.  1939. 
The  Honorable  Key  PrrrMAN, 

Chairman,  Committee  cm  Foreign  Relations. 

United  States  Senate. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Ptttman:  In  harmony  with  the  conversations 
I  have  had  during  recent  weeks  with  you  and  other  members  of 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  two  Housips  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  pending  legislative  proposals  for  mc)difytng  existing  peace 
and  neutrality  legislation,  I  wish  to  offer  the  following  comments. 


These  proposals  are  Intended  to  aid  In  keeping  the  United  States 
from  becoming  involved  in  war.  They  contemplate,  primarily,  a 
state  of  affairs  In  which  relations  in  ^e  world  have  ceased  to  be 
peaceful. 

Our  purpose  must  be  at  all  times  to  endeavor  to  foster  that  state 
of  relations  among  nations  which  will  maintain  the  fabric  of  world 
peace.  In  pursuance  of  that  aim  we  have  done  and  must  do  every- 
thing possible  within  the  limits  of  cur  traditional  policy  of  non- 
involvement  In  overseas  affairs. 

In  considering , the  present  proposals  for  legislation  we  must  keep 
In  mind  that,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  wish  or  may  try  to 
disassociate  ourselves  from  world  events,  we  cannot  achieve  die- 
association.  The  simple  fact  of  our  existence  as  a  great  nation  in 
a  world  of  nations  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  substance  of  the 
legislation  adopted  in  this  country  inevitably  influences  not  cnly 
this  country  but  also  other  countries.  The  problem  for  us  Is  not 
whether  we  shall  help  any  foreign  country  or  any  group  of  foreign 
countries.  Nor  is  it  that  of  passing  Judgment  upon  or  interfering 
In  other  people's  controversies.  Rather.  It  is  'hat  of  so  conducting 
cur  affairs  and  our  relations  with  other  peoples,  both  before  and 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  elsewhere,  that  we  shall  be  more  and  not 
less  secure,  so  that  we  shall  not  become  parties  to  controversies,  and 
so"  that  our  attitude  5Hid  actions  will  encourage  other  people  to 
avoid  rather  than  to  become  engaged  in  contrjver.sy. 

Because  of  troubled  conditions  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
the  Congress  rightly  is  now  considering  the  situation  which  might 
obtain  were  a  state  of  war  to  develop  between  other  nations.  In 
such  case  the  first  concern  of  the  United  States  Is  Its  own  safety  as 
well  as  the  desire  and  Intent,  which  all  of  us  resolutely  follow,  to 
remain  at  peace. 

In  the  event  of  a  foreign  war  we  would  be  Immediately  faced 
with  the  problem  of  maintaining  our  neutrality. 

When  a  war  begins  that  body  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  inter- 
national relations  which  applies  In  time  of  peace  bc-cornes  Impaired. 
Under  international  law  the  belligerent  states  then  acquire  certain 
rights  which  do  not  appertain  to  states  at  peace,  and  at  the  same 
time  states  which  remain  at  peace  become  affected  by  a  body  of 
rules  under  which  they  have  the  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals. 
In  considering  whether  legislative  restrictions  upon  our  freedom 
of  action  can  advantageously  be  maintained  or  adopted  to  insure 
against  our  being  drawn  into  war,  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  avoid 
the  error  of  assuming  that  provisions  which  are  at  the  same  time 
rigid  and  of  universal  application  will  serve  cur  Interetits  satisfac- 
torily in  every  situation  which  may  arise.  The  course  of  world 
affairs  is  unpredictable.  What  we  should  try  to  do  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  this  country  out  of  war  is  to  enact  measures  adapted 
to  the  iafe^uirding  of  our  interests  in  all  situations  of  which  we 
can  conceive  and  at  the  s&me  time  imposing  a  minimum  of  abnor- 
mal and  unnece.ssary  burdens  upon  our  nationals  and  a  minimum 
of  disruption  of  our  peaceful  economic  life. 

I  believe  It  is  Important  that  the  legislation  which  may  be  enacted 
should  conform,  so  far  as  possible,  to  traditional  concepts  of  inter- 
national law  adhered  to  by  this  Government.  International  law 
requires  that  the  domestic  measures  adopted  by  a  neutral  shall  be 
Impartially  applied  to  the  contending  parlies  in  conflict.  It  does 
not  require  that  a  neutral  nation  shall  embargo  any  articles  des- 
tined for  belligerents. 

If  we  go  in  for  embargoes  on  exports  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
ourselves  out  of  war,  the  logical  thing  to  do  would  be  to  make 
our  embargo  all-inclusive.  Modern  warf.ire  is  no  longer  warfare 
between  armed  forces  only:  it  is  warfare  between  nations  In  every 
phase  of  their  national  life.  Lists  of  contraband  are  no  longer 
limited  to  arms  and  ammunition  and  closely  related  commodities. 
They  include  not  only  those  items  which  contribute  toward  making 
warfare  possible  but  almost  every  Item  useful  In  the  life  of  the 
enemy  nation.  A  nation  at  war  Is  no  less  anxious  to  keep  cotton 
or  petroleum,  or,  indeed,  any  useful  product,  from  reaching  an 
enemy  nation  than  it  Is  to  keep  guns  and  airplanes  from  reaching 
the  enemy's  armed  forces.  I  doubt  whether  we  can  help  ourselves 
to  keep  out  of  war  by  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  distinguish  between 
categories  of  exports.  Yet  a  complete  embargo  upon  all  exports 
would  obviously  be  ruinous  to  our  economic  life.  It.  therefore, 
seems  clear  that  we  should  have  no  general  and  automatic  embargo 
inflexibly  and  rigidly  imposed  on  any  class  or  group  of  exports. 
Our  conclusion  that  embargo  on  export  of  arms  is  undesirable 
Is  not  new.  and  experience  has  confirmed  our  belief. 

On  August  31,  1935,  on  the  occasion  of  his  signing  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1935.  the  President  made  the  following  statement: 
"The  latter  section  (providing  for  an  embargo  of  export  of 
arms)  terminates  at  the  end 'of  February  1936.  This  sect.on  re- 
quires further  and  more  complete  consideration  between  now  and 
that  date.  Here  asaln  the  objective  Is  wholly  good.  It  Is  the 
policy  of  this  Government  to  avoid  being  drav^Ti  Into  wars  be- 
tween other  nations,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  no  Congress  and  no 
Executive  can  foreeee  all  possible  future  situations.  History  Is 
filled  with  unforeseeable  situations  that  call  for  some  flexibility 
of  action.  It  is  conceivable  that  situations  may  arise  In  which 
the  wholly  Inflexible  provis'ons  of  section  I  of  this  act  might 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  that  which  was  Intended. 
In  other  words,  the  lnfle::lble  provisions  might  drag  us  Into  war 
Instead  of  keeping  us  out.  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  defi- 
nitely committed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  avoidance 
of  any  entanglements  which  would  lead  us  into  conflict.  At  the 
same  time  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Government  by  every  peaceful 
means  and  vtithout  entanglement  to  cooperate  with  other  Eiml- 
larly  minded  governments  to  promote  peace." 
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On  November  6.  1935.  I  made  the  following  statement  with 
respect  to  neutrality  legislation: 

"Any  discussion  of  the  avoidance  of  war,  or  of  the  obser\Jince 
of  neutrality  in  the  event  of  war,  would  be  wholly  incomplete  if 
too  much  stress  were  laid  on  the  part  played  in  the  one  or  the 
other  by  the  shipment,  or  the  embargoing  of  the  shipment  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  •  •  •  To  assume 
that  by  placing  an  embargo  on  arms  we  are  making  ourselves 
secure  from  dangers  of  conflict  with  belligerent  countries  is  to 
close  our  eyes  to  manifold  dangers  in  other  directions.  •  •  • 
We  cannot  assume  that  when  provision  has  been  made  to  stop 
the  shipment  of  arms,  which  as  absolute  contraband  have  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  subject  to  seizure  by  a  belligerent,  we  may 
complacently  sit  back  with  the  feeling  that  we  are  secure  from 
all  danger." 

Our  involvement  In  controversies  Is  more  lUcely  to  arise  from 
destruction  of  American  lives.  In  this  regard  we  can  effectively 
diminish  our  risks  by  lf:eeping  our  nationals  and  ships  out  of  arras 
in  which  there  is  spedtal  danger.  The  rights  cf  our  nationals  under 
International  law  may  properly  be  restricted  by  our  own  legis- 
lation along  certain  lines  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  incidents 
which  might  involve  us  in  a  conflict.  In  Indicating  certain  re- 
strictions upon  the  exercise  of  our  rights  as  a  neutral  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  as  cdvccatlng  the  abandonment  of  these,  or 
Indeed  of  any,  neutral  rights;  but  there  Is  reasonable  ground  for 
restricting  at  this  time  the  exercise  of  these  rights. 

Per  the  reasons  heietofore  stated.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  arms-embargo  provision  of  the  existing  law  should  be  elimi- 
nated I  furthermore  believe  that  the  most  effective  legislative 
contribution  at  this  time  toward  keeping  this  country  out  of  war. 
If  war  occurs,  would  be  made  by  enacting  or  reenacting  provisions 
on  lines  as  follows: 

To  prohibit  American  ships.  Irrespective  of  what  they  may  be 
carrying,  from  entering  combat  areas; 

To  restrict  travel  by  American  citizens  In  combat  areas: 

To  provide  that  the  export  of  gocds  destined  for  belligerents 
shall  be  preceded  by  transfer  of  title  to  the  foreign  purchaser; 

To  continue  the  existing  legislation  respecting  loans  and  credits 
to  nations  at  war; 

To  reeulate  the  solicitation  and  collection  In  this  country  of  funds 
for  belligerents; 

To  continue  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board  and  the 
system  of  arms  export  and  Import  licenses. 

Provisions  on  the  suggested  lines  would,  I  think,  help  to  keep 
this  country  out  of  war  and  facilitate  our  adherence  to  a  position 
of  neutrality.  They  would  make  easier  our  twofold  task  of  keeping 
this  country  at  peace  and  avoiding  Imposition  of  vuinecessary  and 
abnormal  burdens  upon  our  citizens.  • 

Sincerely  yours, 

CORDELL   HtTU.. 


Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  29  {legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19),  1939 


TRIBUTES    AT    THE    SEVENTEENTH    BIRTHDAY    ANNIVERSARY 
TESTIMONIAL    DINNER 


Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  tributes 
to  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.,  at 
the  testimonial  dinner  tendered  to  him  on  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

REMARKS  OF  THE  TOASTMASTTR,  RT.  REV.  MSGR  MICHAEL  J.  READY, 
CEMERAL  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  CON- 
FERENCE 

Tonight  I  serve  you,  the  constituents  of  District  Number  One 
of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Congratulation,  in  presenting  distin- 
guished witnesses  to  the  worth  and  virtue  of  a  great  American 
citizen. 

In  the  past  decades  true  liberals  had  to  stand  and  fight  and 
conquer  the  doctrine  of  laissez  falre  taught  In  the  system  of 
nineteenth-century  liberalism.  The  battle  goes  on  under  different 
systems  today.  Modern  Ideologies  have  added  new  met  hods,  crueler 
and  more  efficient  techniques,  but  the  fight  is  the  same — the  defense 
of  human  liberty  and  human  dignity  versus  the  vicious,  grasping 
selfishness  of  an  Individual,  a  group,  or  a  government. 

Throughout  all  these  years  the  church  and  churchmen  very 
often  have  been  labeled  reactionary  and  unpropressive  and  unreal. 
The  same  cry  Ls  beard  today  with  nxodern  variations  of  epithet. 


And  what  was  true  In  the  lengthening  decades  of  the  past  70 
years  marked  by  our  own  Jubilarlan  is  true  today.  Catholic  lead- 
ers would  more  heartily  Join  with  even  the  most  vocal — which 
usually  are  the  least  discriminating — social  reformers  in  drlvuig 
out  the  devil  of  social  abuse  if  *hese  same  reformers  were  less 
Interested  In  Injuring   and   destroj'lng  the  rights  of   the  cliutx^li. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  FELIX   FRANKFTTETES 

Several  things  contribute  to  my  pleasure  In  coming  here  In  honor 
of  a  man  who,  despite  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  is  regarded 
as  venerable,  since  he  has  attained  the  high  mark  cf  biblical  ex- 
pectancy. Monsignor  Ryan's  contribution  to  humi'.n  welfare  none 
can  gainsay.  Happily,  his  work  as  a  Cgirlstian  U-acher  has  been 
recommended  by  a  personality  In  which  social  zeal,  aggressive  In- 
tegrity, and  homely  simplicity  have  been  enhanced  by  an  almost 
coercive  charm. 

He  belongs  to  a  church  which  has  had  a  varied  experience  in 
human  history.  It  has  survived  both  poverty  and  prosperity,  out- 
lived alien  and  hostile  philosophies,  and  throughout  has  sWowu 
that  adaptability  to  changing  conditions  which  is  the  index  of  an 
extraordinary  vitality.  It  has  been  the  distinction  of  Monsignor 
Ryan  as  a  teacher  of  theology  to  apply  dogmas  avowedly  conserva- 
tive to  the  oOlutlon  of  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  masses 
In  ways  that  have  gained  him  general  recognition  as  a  foremost 
liberal.  Central  to  his  thought  have  been  the  moral  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  man's  effort  toward  enhancing  social  security.  It 
has  not  been  his  lot  to  enjoy  the  detachment  and  serenity  which 
we  associate  with  tlie  life  of  a  sciiolar.  But  perhaps  It  will  be  per- 
mitted one  outside  his  faith  to  sufgest  that  the  practical  pursuit 
of  Monsignor  Ryan's  convictions  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
thought  that  in  promoting  his  conception  of  social  justice  he  was 
faithfully  carrying  out  the  commii>sion  his  church  gave  hlM  to 
preach. 

Many  are  here  tonight  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  authority  of 
those  dogmatic  principles  which  have  supported  and  energl?ed  John 
Ryan  in  his  teachings.  Perhaps  they  salute  him  with  more  con- 
scious gladness  because,  from  different  starting  points  than  theirs, 
Dr  Ryan  1^  reached  conclusions  of  whose  wisdom  and  frultful- 
ness  this  Is  a  celebration.  The  members  of  his  own  church  must 
find  an  additional  satisfaction  In  feeling  that  he  Is  an  illustration 
of  a  cherished  Catholic  principle  that  the  ancient  church  is  ever 
new  And  so  we  find  that  those  high  In  the  authority  of  his  church, 
his  colleagues,  and  his  disciples  take  special  pride  In  him  at  a  time 
when  he  has  been  steadfast  In  his  active  devotion  to  those  universal 
claims  of  humanity  which  has  been  so  flagrantly  denied  by  great 
temporal  powers. 

We  confidently  wish  that  Monsignor  Ryan  will  carry  on,  unmind- 
ful of  the  clock,  for  many  years,  and  that  on  the  troubled  and 
uncharted  seas  which  the  world  now  sails,  his  wisdom  may  point 
out  stars  for  the  cotirse  and  his  kindness  may  bring  comfort  to  the 
weary  mariners.  And  may  the  tribute  of  this  dinner  be  remembered 
by  him  as  testimony  of  our  gratitude  and  as  proof  of  a  life  greatly 
lived. 

REMARKS    or    SENATOR    JAMES    M.    MEAO,    OF    NEW    YORK 

No  force  serves  humanity  more  powerfully  than  truth.  Seekers 
after  truth  and  the  teachers  of  mankind — in  spiritual  or  in  tem- 
poral life — have  provided  the  pillars  of  wisdom  upon  which  the 
destiny  and  progress  of  civilization  rest.  Tonight  we  honor  a  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  thinker.  Monsignor  Ryan  has  for  a  period 
of  years  been  a  searcher  of  truth — devout,  conscientious,  and  un- 
tiring— his  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church  and 
to  the  service  of  his  fellow  men.  His  scholarly  attainments  :n 
widely  ramified  religious,  social,  and  economic  endeavors  mark  him 
as  an  outstanding  national  authority  on  many  subjects. 

I  leave  to  those  better  qualified  than  myself  to  review  his  tlieo- 
logical  contributions  Neither  can  I  adequately  describe  the  scope 
of  his  work  as  an  educator.  However.  I  can,  and  I  take  great  joy 
In  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  refer  to  his  leadership  in  the  field  of 
government. 

Dr.  Ryan's  biography  reveals  a  man  who  has  steadfastly  advo- 
cated liberal  measures  In  government  to  bring  a  more  full  and 
happy  existence  to  all  the  people.  Persons  have  .said  that  I  was 
a  new  dealer  a  generation  ago,  and  I  am  not  embarrassed  by  such 
a  charge.  Dr.  Ryan,  however,  has  been  thinking  not  one  genera- 
tion ahead  but  many  generations  ahead  In  his  constant  and  unre- 
lenting plea  for  an  Improved  society.  Here  Is  a  man  who  h£io  ob- 
tained all  of  the  instruction  and  education  that  schools  could  offer 
him  and  that  books  c-ould  reveal  to  prepare  himself  for  a  lifetime  of 
humanitarian  service.  His  whole  career  has  been  devoted  to  a 
study  of  mankind's  problems  and  he  has  employed  all  of  his  wisdom 
and  skill  and  zeal  In  efforts  through  teaching,  through  writing, 
through  speaking,  to  bring  a  little  more  hope  and  premise  to  those 
who  are  less  fortunate.  He  has  written  laws,  delivered  countless 
tddfesses,  written  several  volumes,  all  designed  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  the  masses  of  our  people.  His  name  Is  held  In  respect  In  every 
Christian  nation  and  his  works  are  familiar  to  scholars  the  world 
over. 

As  far  back  as  1906,  Father -Rjran  was  writing  with  fervor  and 
appeal  about  the  need  for  a  living  wage  for  worklngmcn.  He  said 
then— In  that  day  of  rugged  Individualism — that  every  man.  of 
right,  was  entitled  to  a  fair  day's  work  and  a  fair  day's  pay  to  sup- 
port his  family  under  decent  conditions,  and  to  live  In  wholesome, 
healthful  surroundings.  He  has  stressed  for  30  years  the  need  for 
maximum  wages  and  minimum  hours,  for  labor.  He  has  pleaded 
the  cause  of  social  and  economic  victims  of  this  modern  age.     He 
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has  stressed  the  affinity  between  wholesome  living  and  wholesome 
thinking  He  has  borne  the  label  of  '•reformer"  with  dignity  and 
he  has  been  Impervious  to  rldlctile.  His  emulation  of  the  example 
of  the  Divme  Teacher  has  fortified  him  against  unjust,  unthinking. 
and  destructive  criticism.  Always  with  restraint  and  tolerance  and 
reason  he  has  clung  to  his  Ideals.  Today  he  can  see  the  ma- 
terlaMzatlon  of  many  of  his  hopes  and  there  Is  tangible  evidence  of 
the  Jrulis  of  his  labors. 

But  with  all  these  vears  of  appllcarlon  to  what  he  considered 
his  duty  and  what  certainly  constituted  his  supreme  ambition  In 
life,  he  has  not  lost  one  lota  of  his  humanness.  his  pleasant  nattire, 
and  his  indefatigable  progresslveness. 

To  the  legislator  who  Is  concerned  with  social  problems.  Dr. 
Rvan'8  influence  and  loplc  are  Indispensable.  It  Is  easy  to  measure 
li;  a  concrete  way  the  force  that  he  has  created  In  the  legislative 
field.  His  authorship  of  the  Minnesota  State  mlntmum-wage  law 
and  his  definite  recommendations  to  many  congressional  com- 
mitters form  but  a  very  minor  chapter  in  his  long  career  of  service. 
Dr.  Rjan  Is  a  pioneer  today  in  the  field  of  llbrralism  Just  as  he 
v.as  a  pioneer  In  liberalism  30  or  more  years  ago.  But  it  is  not  to 
h'.s  books  nor  to  his  professorships  at  the  highest  Institutions  of 
learning,  great  and  scholarly  as  they  are.  but  to  his  Innate  progres- 
slveness and  his  ceaseless  struggle  for  the  betterment  of  mankind 
that  I  pay  tribute  He  may  yield  to  none  In  the  mastery  of  clear 
thinking,  con.scientious  service,  indomitable  will,  and  long-ranged 
vlslcn.  He  Inspires  the  Nation's  leaders  of  liberal  thought;  he  ad- 
vances the  well-being  of  the  common  man:  with  exemplary  dien:ty 
and  Christllke  humility,  he  gives  hi.s  intellectual  talents  and  his 
physical  strength  to  the  service  of  his  church  and  his  country. 

ADDRISS  or  HON.  FRANCES  PEIJKINS.  SrCRETART  OF  LATOR 

In  MonMimor  Rvnn  the  rights  of  the  working  people  cf  the  world 
have  bad  a  profound  interpreter  and  a  devoted  defender.  While 
these  of  us  who  know  him  appreciate  the  high  estate  to  which  he 
has  risen,  as  economist,  teacher,  and  churchman,  and  the  many 
titles  bestowed  upon  him  in  evidence  of  this,  we  prefer  to  address 
him  by  thai  simple,  more  p)«rsonal  title  of  "Frithpr." 

To  Father  Ryan  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  among  the  first 
In  this  countrv  to  applv  to  the  field  of  labor  the  principles  oX 
"  Christianity.  These  Ideas  found  some  expression  In  Pope  Leo 
XIII'3  encyclical  On  the  Condition  of  Labor.  Father  Ryan,  at 
the  time  of  the  Issuance  of  this  encyclical  In  1891.  was  a  young 
man  attending  a  seminary  In  St.  Paul,  but  he  has  made  great 
contribution  to  the  development  and  practical  application  of  some 
cf  the  ideas  there  expressed  In  any  event,  he  has  been  consistently 
an  advocate  of  the  application  of  moral  principles  to  the  modern 
problems  of  the  social  and  economic  relation  between  capital  and 
labjir.  His  writmgs  have  given  to  those  principles  specific  and 
et^hcrete  form.  Nowhere  has  he  dene  so  more  significantly  than  in 
a  little  book  written  33  years  ago  when  he  was  a  relatively  un- 
known profe.'-sor  of  moral  theology  and  economics.  In  this,  en- 
titled A  Living  Wa^ie.  Father  Ryan  presents  a  Christian  theory  of 
wages  based  on  th.-  dignity  and  worth  of  human  personality  and  its 
duty  to  perfect  itself.  The  Individual.  Father  Ryan  holds,  is  an 
end  in  himself.  Man  does  not  exist  for  society,  but  raiher  does 
society  exist  for  him.  He  has  a  moral  and  natural  right  to  a 
living  wage.  N.itural  moral  law  requires  that  he  should  be  able  to 
earn  by  h'.s  labor  sufficient  wages  to  satisfy  more  than  mere  animal 
needs  and  to  insure  him  his  share  of  modern  society's  resources, 
security  for  the  present  and  future,  and  self-respect.  When  the 
industrial  system  tor  whatever  cause  cannot  function  adequately 
to  provide  this  decent  livelihood  to  Its  workers  then,  said  Father 
Ryan,  it  becom.es  the  duty  of  society  to  provide  it.  This  is  not 
charity  but  social  Justice  which  Is  the  purpose  cf  all  government 
and  which  our  own  Conttitutlon  recognizes  when  It  promises  to 
■•promote  the  general  welfare.  " 

This  bock  was  one  of  the  first  publications  In  any  language  to 
ifdvocjite  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  living  wage  by  law.  In 
a  dav  when  any  attempt  of  the  wage  earner  to  gain  b.^tter  working 
conditions  and  wages  by  uniting  was  still  regarded  with  distrust. 
Father  Ryan  was  scored  as  a  radical  or  dismissed  as  a  dreamer. 
Yet  he  has  lived  to  see  his  dream  of  a  minimum  wage  come  true 
and  to  find  his  own  specific  teachings  of  33  years  ago  hailed  as  the 
new  philosophy  of  Industrial  relations.  As  he  sits  here  tonight  he 
will  undoubtedly  hear  those  of  us  who  have  come  to  do  him  honor 
repeat,  without  knowing  it,  some  phrases  of  his  own  rich  humani- 
tarianltm. 

HU  influence  has  been  very  great  through  his  students,  his  books, 
his  friends,  and  his  generous  and  lib<"ral  association  of  himself  with 
organizations  of  men  and  women  everywhere  who  have  worked  for 
various  social  reforms. 

But  Father  Ryan  did  not  leave  It  there  33  years  ago.  He  went 
on  to  point  out  that  his  conception  of  a  living  wage  and  a  decent 
livelihood  for  labor  was  not  only  good  ethics  but  good  business  as 
well.  If  it  were  established,  the  wage  earners  of  the  country  who 
need  so  much  more  in  the  way  of  food,  textiles,  furniture  than  they 
are  able  to  buy.  would  then  have  all  the  purchasing  power  neces- 
sary to  ke^p  Industries  running  and  men  employed.  Here,  he  said, 
rocl^-^stice  is  identical  with  the  general  good  and  with  economic 
.•ic^edlcncvr  And  remember  he  wrote  in  1906.  v.hen  no  threat  of 
1929  disturbed  the  complacency  of  business,  no  hint  of  unemploy- 
ment or  depression  troubled  the  then  universal  American  dream  of 
prosperity 

Vvti  l«ve  still  not  caught  up  with  Father  Ryan's  thinking.  33  years 
later,  but  we  are  coming  closer  to  it.  Only  lately  has  business 
begun  to  realize  that  ecouoxxuc  policies  are  subject  to  ethics,  and 


that  a  moral  obligation  to  pay  a  good  wage  falls  en  the  employer  of 
labor  as  a  consequence  of  his  position  of  power  over  the  fruits  cf 
the  earth.  Only  recently  has  the  wor'.d  recognized  the  wage  earners 
status  of  human  dignity  on  the  statute  books  and  in  practice. 

In  further  application  of  the  Christian  doctrine  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  wage  earner,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
development.  Father  Ryan  long  has  recommended  many  other 
measures.     Perhaps  the  more  Important  of  these  are  the  following: 

r  Insurance  of  wage  earners  against  the  hazards  of  accidents. 
Industrial  disease,  sickness,  unemployment,  and  old  age. 

2.  Organization  of  wage  earners  into  trade-unions  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining. 

3.  Participation  of  wage  earners  in  management,  profit,  and  own- 
ership. 

To  the  field  of  labor  problems  Father  Ryan's  contribution  and 
influence  have  been  broad  and  deep  and  practical.  There  is  no 
greater  tribute  I  can  give  his  persistent  Influence  on  American 
thought  and  action  than  to  quote  his  own  words.  "Never  before  in 
our  history.'  he  says,  "have  Government  policies  been  so  deliber- 
ately and  consciously  based  on  the  conception  of  moral  right  and 
social  Justice." 

ADDRESS    OF    RT.     REV.    JOSFPH     M.    CORRICAN,    RECTOR    OF    THE    CATHOLIC 

UNIVERSITY  or  AMERICA 

Mons!gnor  Corrlgan  said.  In  part:  -Every  man  lives  two  lives — one 
in  his  proper  |5erson  and  the  other  through  the  pulsings  of  his 
thought  and  work  in  the  other  lives  with  which  he  comes  In  con- 
tact. Every  man  in  his  daily  contacts  begins  an  Influence  which 
spreads  in  an  ever-widening  circle  to  other  lives  which  the  life  he 
has  touched  in  turn  reaches.  There  is  no  way  of  estimating,  there- 
fore. In  any  human  accuracy  the  results  of  a  long  life.  When,  how- 
ever, one  has  the  happy  conscioiisness  that  such  an  Influence,  is.su- 
ing  from  his  diligent  pursuit  of  a  high  motive,  has  resulted  In  a 
nobler  patience,  a  better  hope,  a  more  exalted  courage  in  untold 
lives,  that  worker  Is  already  reaping  a  reward  exceeding  great. 

It  is  part  of  Monsignor  Ryan's  great  Joy  tonight  that  he.  who.  as 
a  priest,  has  spent  his  life  sowing  the  good  seed  of  the  Word  of 
God.  has  lived  to  witness  the  glory  of  a  great  harvest.  The  priest 
is  always  the  sower  but  has  no  promise  that  he  shall  see  the  reaping 
of  what  he  has  sown.  To  witness  a  bountiful  fruit  in  the  seed  he 
has  planted  is  to  win  very  signally  the  Biblical  promise  of  a  hun- 
dredfold reward  in  this  life. 

When  it  has  come  to  anyone,  as  it  has  come  to  Monsl?^or  Ryan, 
to  find  he  has  sown  blessed  seed  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  hearts  of 
a  people,  then  we  can  understand  why  the  glory  of  his  years  of 
service  must  be  to  him  tonight  a  matter  both  of  proper  pride  and 
of  happy  con-solatlon.  »We  can  rejoice  with  him  that  through  it 
all  he  has  kept  the  simple  heart  of  a  priest:  that  he  has  never 
been  swayed  out  of  the  balance  required  to  keep  him  constantly 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  Master,  conscious  that,  like  his  Ma-ster.  his 
steps  were  taking  him  among  the, beloved  of  the  Master — the  poor. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  moist  happy  to  share  the 
splendor  of  this  scene  with  him,  and  that  I  bring  him  here.  In  the 
name  of  the  university.  In  the  name  of  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, Archbishop  Curley,  who  could  not  be  present,  and  in  my 
own  name  this  expression  of  our  profound  gratitude  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done.  It  would  be  difficult  Indeed  to  vision  the  Cath- 
olic University  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  without  the  pio- 
neering work  and  untiring  ability  of  Father  John  Ryan.  That  his 
own  peace  and  happiness  be  the  best  measure  of  his  success  in  the 
many  years  we  hope  are  before  him,  is  the  wish  of  his  colleagues  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  May  10,  1939. 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan.  D.  D., 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Monsignor  Ryan  :  Becau.se  of  your  perennially  youthful 
spirit  and  your  zest  for  service  in  behalf  of  your  fellow  men — par- 
ticularly the  underprivileged — it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  you  have 
attained  the  scriptural  age  of  three  .score  and  ten. 

But  your  birthday  gi'.es  your  friends  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
break  through  the  reserve  which  your  modesty  has  built  up  and  to 
tell  you  of  their  appreciation  of  the^  good  worlds  which  you  have 
wrought  through  all  the  years  of  your  active  career.  With  voice 
and  pen  you  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  social  Justice  and  the  right 
cf  the  individual  to  happiness  through  economic  security,  a  living 
wage,  and  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  things  that  enrich  and 
ennoble  human  life. 

Happily,  at  70  you  are  unwearied  in  your  labors.  In  extending 
ccngratuiations  may  I  express  the  hof>e  that  for  long  years  to  come 
you  may  continue  to  labor  for  those  causes,  of  which  you  have 
been  such  an  earnest  advocate  and  unselfish  champion. 

very  sincerely  yours.  Feanklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  25,  1939. 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D  , 

Cathclic  University,  Wasl.ington,  D.  C: 
With  keen  regret  that  I   am  unable  to  attend  your  seventieth 
anniversary  dinner  tonight  I  send  in  the  name  of  the  administra- 
tive board  of  bishops  heartiest  felicitations  and  the  fervent  prayer 
for  continued  devoted  service  in  the  church  and  Nation. 

Edward  Mooney. 
Archbishop  of  Detroit, 
Chairman  of  the  Adrninistrative  Board  of  Bishops, 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
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St.  Paul.  Minn.,  May  25,  1939. 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan.  D.  D.. 

CothoUo  University.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Heurtlest  felicitations  on  your  distinguished  observance  of  yotir 
seventieth   birthday   with   best    wislies   for   health   and   happiness. 
Consecration  of  St.  Mary's  Church  keeps  me  here 

John  G.  Murrat. 


Apostolic  Delegation.  United  States  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May   22.   1939. 
Rt.  Rev   M.sgr.  John  A.  Ryan,  S.  T.  D., 

Catholic  Uniivrsity  of  America,  Brookland.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Right  Reverend  AND  Dear  Monsignor:  With  pleasure  have  I  learned 
of  the  testimonial  dinner  that  is  being  offered  in  your  honor  on  the 
occasion  of  your  seventieth  birthday,  and  it  is  my  desire  to  extend 
heartfelt  felicitations  and  sincere  wishes  to  you  who  have  labored 
8o  many  years  for  the  betterment  of  general  social  conditions. 

With  this  anniversary  yovi  also  mark  25  years  of  teaching  in  the 
Catholic  University  cf  America,  whence  you  have  brought  thousands 
to  a  realization  and  better  understanding  of  tiie  problems  that 
confront  society.  Permit  me,  therefore,  my  dear  Monsignor,  to 
congratulate  you  most  sincerely,  and  to  voice  my  ardent  wishes 
that  the  Lord  may  grant  you  many  more  years  in  His  service. 

With  sentiments  of  deep  esteem,  and  most  cordial  regards,  I 
beg  to  remain 

Sincerely  yours  In  Christ, 

A.    G.    CiCOGNANI. 

Archbishop  of  Laodicea,  Apostolic   Delegate.' 


T.  V.  A  Power  in  Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NG^RIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  29  (.legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19) ,  1939 


LETTER  FROM   ALCORN    (KHSS  )    ELECTRIC    POWER   ASSOCIA- 
TION TO  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Alcorn  (Miss.)  Electric  Power  Association  fx)  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Mat  26,  1939. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

KnoTiHUe.  Tenn. 

Gentlemen:  Early  this  month  the  Alcorn  Electric  Power  Asso- 
ciation sent  to  your  electricity  operations  department  at  Chatta- 
nooga two  checks  totaling  $5,839.32  in  final  payment  of  its  long- 
term  debt.    The  association  is  now  free  of  debt. 

This  is  an  Important  milestone  in  the  experience  of  our  organ- 
ization, and  we  know  that  It  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
you  and  your  staff  as  well  as  to  us.  For  one  thing,  It  bears  out 
your  predictions  of  5  years  ago.  You  may  recall  that  In  April  1934 
Directors  H  A.  Morgan  and  David  E.  LlUenthal  came  to  Corinth  tor 
a  conference  to  present  a  plan  which  was  later  adopted  and  re- 
sulted In  the  organization  of  this  association.  In  connection 
with  this  conference  Mr.  LlUenthal  made  a  representation  in  which 
he  said: 

"It  will  be  proposed  that  the  electric  cooperative  enter  into  a 
power-and -purchase  contract  with  the  Authority,  by  which  It  is 
expected  that  the  cooperative  will  have  completed  purchase  pay- 
ments for  thp  city  antj  rural  system  within  a  period  ranging  from 
5  to  7  years." 

This  prediction  has  been  more  than  borne  out.  In  slightly  less 
than  5  years  this  association  has  not  only  repaid  the  original  pur- 
chase price  but  hps  repaid  additional  debt  to  the  Authority  for 
r\iral-llne  construction  and  has  expanded  and  bettered  the  electric 
facilities  so  that  It  now  owns  a  system  with  a  net  value  more 
than  double  the  original  price  and  completely  free  of  long-term 
indebtedness 
.  We  believe  It  will  be  of  Interest  to  sketch  our  experience  briefly. 

You  will  recall  that  on  June  1,  1934,  the  association  took  over 
from  the  Authority  the  electric  properties  In  Corinth  and  about 
12  miles  of  rural  distribution  line,  the  total  amount  of  farm  lines 
operated  by  the  private  power  company  which  we  succeeded.  We 
a,<?sumed  a  debt  to  the  Authority  of  tl  14.632.  This  was  stib«e- 
quently  Increased  to  a  total  of  f236.317,  largely  through  purchase 
of  additional  miles  of  rural  line  constructed  by  the  Authority, 
Of  this  amount  $48,000,  representing  rural  lines  in  Tennessee,  waa 
8o'd  to  the  Pickwick  Electric  Membership  Corporation,  leaving  a 
debt   of  $188,317. 

The  financial  success  of  the  operations  of  the  association  was 
such  that  we   have   been   able   to   make   pigments   on  the   debt 


almost  from  the  verv  start.  Annual  pavments  have  been  as 
follows:  $6,468^  1934.  $42,957  in  1935.  $18,607  In  1936.  $21,5M 
in  1937,  $37,899  in  1938.  and  $60,802  in  1939. 

Through  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  1939,  the  association 
paid  all  taxes  required  from  a  private  power  company  and  carried 
all  the  forms  of  insurance  essential  in  protection  of  our  public, 
our  employees,  and  our  business. 

However,  this  Is  not  the  entire  story.  The  association  has  been  .^ 
able  to  expand  over  this  period  of  years.  As  of  April  30  of  this 
year,  its  books  show  an  Investment  in  plant  and  equipment  of 
$345,930.  Against  this  there  is  a  depreciation  reserve  of  $75,916. 
so  that  the  net  value  of  the  plant  and  equipment  at  this  date  Is 
more  than  $270,000. 

There  has  also  been  an  improvement  in  the  working  capital, 
so  that  at  April  30,  1939.  the  current  assets  were  $46  740  against 
current  liabilities  of  $16,262.  These  results  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  earnings  amounting  to  $185,406  and  invest- 
ment of  the  members  amounting  to  $112,400. 

We  are  proud.  Justly  proud,  of  this  record,  especially  since  5 
years  ago  we  knew  that  we  were  embarking  on*  an  experiment  in 
distribution  of  power  at  low  rates.  I  know  that  you  recall,  more 
vividly  than  we  dc,  the  assertions  that  the  resale  rates  which  v.-e 
contracted  with  you  to  charge  were  altogether  too  low  for  suc- 
cessful financial  operation.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  took  notice 
of  this  possibility  by  placing  surcharges  of  10-  percent  on  the 
bills  of  industrial  and  commercial  customers. 

Whatever  fears  we  had.  however,  proved  unjustified.  In  August 
1936  we  found  that  the  purcharge  was  not  needed  and  removed  it. 

As  you  and  your  staff  predicted,  the  Introduction  of  drastically 
reduced  rate  schedules  brought  about  an  immediate  Increase  in  the 
consumption  of  electric  power  and  consequent  growth  in  revenues. 
A  few  figures  will  show  graphically  the  growth  wjilch  this  asso- 
ciation's electric  business  has  experienced. 

On  June  1.  1934,  this  as-sociatlon  had  1,542  customers:  on  May 
1,  1939.  the  number  was  2.641.  It  now  has  70  miles  of  rural  line 
In  Alcorn  county,  compared  to  12  at  the  beginning. 

During  June  1934.  the  association  purchased  268,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  wholesale  power  from  the  Authority:  during  the  month  of 
April  this  year,  it  bought  966.000  kilowatt-hours.  During  the  first 
12  months  of  operation,  it  purchased  3,815.000  kilowatt-hours; 
during  the  last  12  months,  ending  April  30,  it  bought  11,074,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

The  record  of  residential  consumption  is  moet  striking.  You 
will  remember  that  members  of  your  staff  In  1934  compiled  fig- 
ures shewing  that  during  May  1934,  the  last  month  in  which  the 
rates  charged  by  the  private  company  were  In  effect,  the  average 
residential  customer  used  only  49  kilowatt-hours  for  which  he  paid 
an  average  of  5  37  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  During  this  last  April, 
the  average  use  per  customer  was  174  kilowatt-hours,  or  more  than 
three  times  as  much,  and  the  average  price  paid  was  16  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour.  The  number  of  residential  customers  has 
grown  from  1,180  to  2,103. -^During  this  last  April  365.000  kilowatt- 
hours  were  used  by  this  class  of  customer,  compared  to  58,300 
kilowatt-hours  in  May  1934.  * 

We  are  convinced  from  our  operations  during  the  past  5  years 
that  we  have  attained  a  plac^  In  the  national  movement  for  cheap 
electricity,  and  invite  the  closest  examination  of  the  association's 
record,  firmly  believing  that  it  merits  the  approval  of  all,  even  Its 
closest  critics. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

C.  E.  McGee, 
Secretary,  Board  of  Managers. 

B.    F.    LiDDON, 

President,  Board  of  Managers. 


German  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OR-  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  29  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  HENRY  SMITH  I.KIPER 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  interest- 
ing article  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Leiper,  secretary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  on  the  subject  of  German  refugees. 

There'  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Current  History  for  May  1939] 

those     GERMAN     REFUGEKS FACTS     DO     NOT    JUSTIFY     THE     PROPACANB* 

AEOtrr    REFUGEES    DISPLACING    AMERICAN     JOB    HOLDERS 

(By  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Leiper,  secretary.  Federal  Council  of  Churches) 

A  great?  hue  and  cry  is  current  these  days  about  the  number  of 

German  refugees  reputedly  displacing  American  workers.    In  New 
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Tork  deDartment  stores  arc  accuv-d  of  firing  native  Americans  to 
Ire  reTu««  m  New  England,  according  to  oU-repeated  rumors. 
Jmiri  miK  are^mg  manned  by  refugees;  throughout  the  country 
S^me  stc.?  contfr-ually  crops  up  m  one  or  another  manifesta- 
tion  despite  categorical  denials  by  employers.       ^     ^     „      .,^  ^^ 

What  \s  the  troith?     Americans  have  a  right  to  know.     Arej*e 
belne   CrSdeS   with   refugees'     Do   they   displace   American   labor 
X^  fefug^  a  liability  or  are  they,  as  their,  friends  contend,  a  vast 
Sotential   and  already  partially  achieved  economic   asset?     Fortu- 
nately  there  are  facts  and  figures  to  which  we  can  turn. 

To  appreciate  the  problem  presented  by  refugee  immigration  to 

the  United  States  we  must  understand  the  extent  of  that  immigra- 

iJSf   wTat  Then,  are  the  cfflcia!  fig-ores  of  the  Umted  States  Imnu- 

eration  and  Naturalization  Service?  ,«    ,qoq    ,♦>,» 

In  the  6-year  period.  July  1.  1932.  through  June  30.  1938  (the 
ofncial  Goveri;ment  stati.nical  period.^  most  closely  approximating 
the  prr-^-nt  era  cf  national  socialism  in  Gtrmany).  there  has  been 
an  im-  '    to'ihis  country  of  45.952  German.^     In  the  current 

fiscal  "  .eh  ends  June  30.  1939    »e  may  expect  an  immigra- 

tion from  Germany  (including  Austria)  equal  to  the  total  allow- 
able bv  our  Quoia  rtgulation^— 27370.  Thus  as  of  July-  1  fewer 
than  75.000  emigrants  from  Germany  wlU  have  ccme  to  this  ccun- 
trr  in  the  7  years  since  July  1.  1932. 

Til-'  figure  of  75  000.  which  Is  the  "roof  of  all  pwsible  estimates 
of  the  number  of  German  refugees  in  this  country,  must  be  low- 
ered  If   one   takes   into   consideration   the   number   of   aliens  who 

"VTthe'e-^^arp^Jlod.  July  1.  1932,  throtleh  June  30.  1938  (the 
laBt  vear  for  which  there  are  official  Government  figures).  18.44o 
•liens  legally  permanent  residents  of  the  United  Stales  returned  to 

Al  |k*>fTl  A  T\  V 

Subtract  this  figure  from  the  total  number  of  Immigrants  for 
the  6-vear  period— 45.952— and  you  get  a  6-ycar  net  German  im- 
migration of  27.507.  or  4.584  persons  a  year.  If  you  ignore  the 
emigration  to  Germany  and  concern  yourself  only  with  the  German 
imml','ration  to  this  country,  the  average  immigration  per  annum 
for  th"  6-year  period  u  7  659. 

It  15  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  compare  the  total  Ger- 
man immigration  per  annum  for  the  past  6  years  with  that  of  the 
6  years  immediately  preceding  the  advent  of  nazi-ism.  The  German 
ImmiKration  for  the  6-year  period.  July  1.  192G.  throut^h  June  30. 
1932  was  187014.  an  average  of  31.169.  In  other  word'^.  more  than 
four  times  as  many  Immigrants  came  here  from  Germany  during 
the  6  years  immediately  preceding  Hitler  as  came  during  the  6 
years  since  his  rise  to  ^wer. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Is  this  only  the  beginning  of  a  huge 
refugee  immigration?  Under  the  quota  laws  of  1924.  slUl  rigor- 
ously tnforced.  immigration  to  the  United  States  from  all  countries 
Is  limited  to  153.774  persons  a  year.  Tht  quota  for  Germany  (in- 
cluding Austria)  is  27.370.  To'  this  may  be  added  the  Czecho- 
slovak quota  of  2  874.  Should  this  occur  the  German  quota  will  be 
fclightly  ov^r  30  000.  ,     ,  „„ 

Carry  these  figures  one  step  further.  Be  completely  pessimistic. 
Assume  that  Hitler  successfully  continues  his  expansion  program 
In  the  East;  assume  that  he  adds  Poland.  Rumania.  Hungary. 
Danzig.  Lithuania,  and  Latvia  to  his  domain.  Make  all  these 
unlikely  assumptions,  and  you  still  would  have  a  German  quota 
of  less  than  40.000. 

Now.  for  the  moment,  forget  the  refugees.  Consider  the  total 
Immigration  to  this  country.  Ycu  will  recall  that  quota  imml- 
grallon  Is  limited  to  153.774.  But  remember  that  although  153.000 
p^^ople  may  come  here,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  do  ccme  or  that 
there  is  any  likelihood  that  they  will. 

In  1938  only  67  895  persons  came  to  this  country  for  permanent 
rtsidence.  Including  those  who  came  under  various  exemptions 
from  the  quotas.  This  year,  the  total  quota  immigration  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  75,000.  a  figure  which  is  likely  to  remain  the 
peak  The  reason  Is  that  of  the  153.774  annual  quota  allowance. 
83.754  places  are  set  aside  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  countries 
which  are  no  longer  nor  soon  likely  to  be  lands  cf  emigration. 
Last  year  emigration  to  this  country  from  them  totaled  4.551. 

To  recapitulate:    As  of  this  coming  July   1.  only  75.000  German 

refugees  will  have  come  to  this  country  In  the  preceding  7  years. 

PUttire  German   refugee   immigration   Is  limited   to  30.000  a  year. 

•  Total  immigration  to  this  country  Is  limited  by  law  to  153.000  and 

by  practice  to  approximately  75.000  a  year. 

The  next  question  Is:  Have  these  75.000  German  refugees  v;ho 
came  in  during  the  past  7  years  displaced  American  labor;  have 
they  thrown  out  of  gear  the  economy  of  a  nation  of  130.000.000 
souls? 

On  the  face  of  It.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  believe  that  75.000  refugees 
could  seriously  complicate  an  unemployment  problem  that  affects 
10.000.000  wage  earners  It  also  must  be  remembered  that  a  large 
number  Sf  the  75.(X>0  German  refugees  are  women  and  children,  as 
well  as  men  too  old  to  be  competitors  in  the  labor  market 

On  the  basis  of  figures  for  the  fi>cal  year  ending  June  30.  1938. 
there  is  reason  to  a.ssume  that  at  least  half  of  the  75.000  are  fe- 
males Of  the  17.199  immigrants  admitted  during  the  year  who 
gave  Germany  as  their  last  permament  residence.  8.682.  or  50  4 
percent,  were  females.  Furthermore,  more  than  16  percent  nf  the 
German  immigrants  were  under  16  years  of  age.  another  12  percent 
were  between  16  and  21.  and  18  percent  were  over  45.  On  the  basis 
of  these  figures,  it  Is  fair  to  estimate  that  between  37.500  and 
60.000  of  the  75.000  German  immigrants  are  not  wage  earners. 

But  have  the  refugees  taken  American  jobs?  No  one  can  cate- 
gorically state  that  no  refugee  has  taken  a  Job  from  an  American. 


But  neither  Is  there  any  sound  ground  for  generalizations  as  to 
thousands  of  Americans  being  displaced  by  refugee  workmen. 

Individual  rumors  can  be  run  down,  and  as  a  result  of  these  expe- 
riences a  basic  general  truth  evolved.  Examine,  for  instance,  the 
story  that  New  York  department  stores  were  hiring  refugees  and 
firing  Americans  This  riimor.  spread  by  a  whispering  campaign. 
became  so  prevalent  last  November  that  a  group  of  large  New 
York  stores  issued  a  forthright  denial.  Among  those  issuing  state- 
ments printed  in  the  New  York  press  were  Dclos  Walker,  vice  presi- 
dent of  R.  H  Macv  &  Co.i  Walter  Hoving.  president  of  Lord  & 
Taylor;  Samuel  W.  Reyiburn.  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  A.ssociated  Dry  Goods  Corporation;  and  executives  of  Heums, 
Gimbcl's.  Stern  Bros.,  and  Bloomingdale's. 

Since  then  some  of  the  stores  have  issued  sworn  affidavits  as  to 
the  number  of  refugees  employed.  Richard  H  Brown,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Abraham  &~Strau«.  Inc  .  Brooklyn,  a  store  with  2.719  em- 
ployees, on  March  28.  1939.  said:  "To  my  knowled"e  no  employee 
has  been  discharged  and  replaced  by  a  refugee  from  any  foreign 
country." 

Mibs  Elizabeth  Wcstgate.  director  cf  personnel  for  Bloomlngdale 
Bros..  Inc.  a  store  employing  2.563  pccple.  declared:  "The  total 
number  of  people  in  our  employ  who  might  be  classified  as  refugees 
is  11.  Of  these.  2  were  employed  in  1936.  7  in  1937.  1  in  1938.  and 
1  in  1939.  Of  the  11.  only  1  is  employed  in  selling.  Of  the  others. 
1  was  errrployed  as  an  executive  in  our  Berlin  office.  1  was  employed 
in  our  Vienna  office.  Not  a  single  person  has  at  any  time  been 
discharged  from  our  employ  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  refugee." 
Take  another,  case,  a  rumor  that  Americans  were  being  displaced 
ffom.  factory  jobs  in  Shelton.  Conn.  Following  investigation  by 
the  Connecticut  Department  of  Labor.  John  C.  Ready,  deputy  com- 
missioner, said : 

"An  investigation  was  made  by  this  department  in  six  or  more 
plants  in  Shelton.  Investigation  discloses  that  one  refugee  has 
been  employed  in  one  of  the  plants  as  an  elevator  operator.  This 
jcb  was  created  for  him  and  no  one  was  displaced." 

These  instances  do  not  prove  that  no  American  has  been  dis- 
placed by  a  refugee;  they  do  indicate,  however,  that  when  these 
rumors  are  run  down  they  are  usually  found  to  be  baseless.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  object  to  the  job  made  for  a  lone  refugee  in 
that  single  Shelton  factory;  nor  does  Bloomingdale's  detailed  affi- 
davit substantiate  the  charge  that  department  stores  are  firing 
Americans  to  give  refugees  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  any- 
one acquainted  with  the  strange  word-of-mouth  process  by  which 
a  rumor  grows  Into  a  widespread  whispering  campaign  will  under- 
stand how  the  employment  of  one  refugee  in  a  job  created  for  him 
can  be  magnified  into  a  trend  that  threatens  the  security  of 
American  workmen. 

Rumors  about  the  competition  exerted  against  American  profes- 
sional men  by  refugees  are  almost  as  far-fetched.  The  most 
common  story  deals  with  the  German  refugee  doctor.  But  one 
also  hears  of  the  dentist,  the  lawyer,  and  other  professionals. 
In  the  case  of  the  doctors,  there  is  a  small  measure  cf  truth  in 
prevalent  rumors,  although  they.  too.  have  been  exaggerated  out 
of  all  resemblance  to  the  facts.  But  there  is  no  valid  basts  for 
complaint  against  German  dentists  or  lawyers.  In  V^ie  United 
States  lawyers,  being  officers  cf  the  court,  must  be  citizens  before 
they  can  practice.  Since  one  must  live  in  this  country  for  5 
years  to  qualify  for  citizenship,  obviously  there  can  be  no  truth 
^n  the  story  that  refugee  lawyers  are  competing  with  Americans. 
As  for  dentists:  American  dentistry  is  much  further  advanced 
than  dentistry  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Hence  few.  if  any. 
foreign  dentists  can  practice  without  at  least  2  years"  additional 
training  here.  ^         .  ,     . 

The  facts  In  the  case  of  the  refugee  doctors  are  not  so  black 
or  so  bleak  as  thev  are  sometimes  painted.  The  number  of 
refugee  doctors  in  the  United  States  in  no  way  approaches  the 
figures  pcpulorly  assumed.  According  to  Information  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  1.528  alien  physi- 
cians came  to  this  countr^•  during  the  4' 2-year  period.  July  1. 
1934  through  December  i.  1938.  This  figure  Is  considerably 
smaller  than  that  of  the  5.000  young  doctors  annually  graduated 
In  this  country  bv  our  medical  schools  and,  in  a  country  which 
has  more  than  180.000  physicians,  it  is  not  overwhelming. 

But  once  again  the  question  may  be  asked:  Is  this  only  the 
beginning?  And  the  answer  is:  No  The  problem  of  the  refugee 
doctor  has  already  been  largely  solved.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  early  Nazi  anti-Jewiih  legislation  was  directed  largely 
against  doctors;  they  were.  thus,  among  the  first  groups  to  emi- 
grate. According  to  official  Berlin  statistics,  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember 17.  1938  issue  of  the  Journal  of, the  American  Medical 
Association,  there  were  fewer  than  2.500  Jewish  doctors  left  in 
Germany  on  July  1.   1938. 

As  at  least  600  refugee  doctors  came  to  the  United  States  be- 
tween July  1  and  Di'cember  30.  1938.  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there 
are  no  more  than  1.900  Jev.ish  doctors  remaining  in  Germany. 

Of  this  number.  700,  according  to  official  German  Government 
reports,  have  permits  to  practice  among  the  Jews  still  remaining 
in  Germany.  A  large  number  must  consist  of  older  men  to  whom 
migration  holds  no  attraction,  men  who  probably  never  will  prac- 
tice in  this  country  even  if  they  should  come  here.  With  no  new 
Jewish  medical  replacements  in  Germany,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
there  are  not  more  than  1.000  potential  medical  emigrants  left 
in  Germany,  and  of  this  number  many  will  go  to  coimtrles  other 
than  the  United  States. 

The  problem,  then,  is  the  adjustment  of  some  2,500  physicians 
who  have  come  here  from  Germany  or  who  may  later  come.    This 


task  has  been  taken  over  by  a  nonsectarlan  physicians'  committee 
that  includes  distinguished  American  doctors.  Among  those  who 
have  taken  an  active  leadership  in  this  work  are:  Dr.  Currier  Mc- 
£wen.  dean  of  the  Belle vue  Medical  School;  Drs.  Tracey  Jackson 
Putnam  and  Stanley  Cobb  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  Dean 
Joseph  Patt,  of  Tufts  Medical  School;  Drs,  J.  M  Finney  and  War- 
field  Longcojie.  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Scho<5l;  Dr  Harvey 
Cu<=hlng.  profe&sor  emeritus.  Yale  Mc^dical  School;  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Palm^'r.  of  Columbia  Medical  School;  and  Drs.  N.  Chandler  Foote 
and  Foster  Kennedy,  of  Cornell. 

The  phyviclans'  committees  in  New  York.  B^stcn.  and  elsewhere 
first  evaluate  the  training  of  the  refugee  doctors  and  weed  cut  such 
persons  as  they  deem  unfit.  Next  they  attempt  to  resettle  the  re- 
malnd'"r  where  they  will  not  compete  with  American  doc.ors.  The 
problem,  as  viewed  throut^h  the  eyes  of  the  Boston  committee  on 
medical  emigres,  of  which  Dr,  David  I,  Edsall  is  chairman,  is 
summed  un  as  follows: 

"It  appears  likely  that.  If  a  thoroughgoing  search  of  this  cotin- 
try's  unfilled  medical  needs  were  made,  all  of  these  men  who  have 
arrived  or  may  arrive  here  and  whom  we  consider  competent  wou!d 
be  absorbed  without  difficulty  and  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  in- 
stitutions and  communities  which  otherwise  go  without  the  services 
they  can  provide." 

Which  brings  us  to  an  important  point :  There  Is  another  side 
to  the  refugee  question  besides  the  negative  one  of  refuting  mis- 
conceptions as  to  the  number  of  refugees  and  their  alleged  dis- 
placement of  Americans.  Many  experts,  among  them  noted  econ- 
omists, believe  that  refugee  immigration  can  be  an  Important 
factor  'n  the  return  of  pro.'^perity. 

These  people  point  out  that  the  refugees  bring  new  skills,  addi- 
tional capital,  and  even  new  Jobs  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
settle.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  England,  of  Holland,  of 
Au.^^tralia.  and  now  of  America,  This  has  been  the  experience  of 
hl.story.  of  the  Walloons  and  Flemings  in  Elizabethan  England; 
of  the  Irish,  the  Scandinavians,  the  Jews  in  the  United  States; 
the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the  Germans,  the  English  in  South 
America. 

Only  recently.  Sir  Thomas  Hoare,  British  Home  Secretary,  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that  11,000  refugees  In  England  had  given 
employment  to  15.000  Britons.  It  has  been  estimated  that  refu- 
gees will  bring  four  and  a  half  million  pounds  (approximately 
$22,000,000)  to  Australia  within  the  next  3  years,  a  fact  that 
prompted  Lord  Nuffield.  Brltlrh  motor  magnate,  to  declare  that 
"Austr?l:&  will  be  better  off  when  Jews  settle  here." 

A  Dutch  commission  for  economic  advice  to  German  emigrants 
reported  that  the  number  of  workers  in  Holland  who  had  been 
brought  into  employment  by  the  direct  economic  activity  of  the 
refugees  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  num.ber  of  refugees 
who  had  come  into  Holland.  The  report  also  pointed  out  that, 
for  the  most  part,  new  Industries  estabUshed  by  Germany  Indtis- 
trlallsts  produced  articles  hitherto  Imported. 

Mr  R.  F.  Ilarrod.  Oxford  University  lecturer  In  economics  and 
president  last  year  of  the  economic  section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, has  declared,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  that  "the  no- 
tion that  existence  of  unemployment  Is  a  good  reason  for  dis- 
couraging Immigration  appears  wholly  fallacious.  The  notion  that 
a  bare  reduction  of  the  number  of  residents  would  .serve  to  reduce 
the  number  of  unemployed,  and  an  Increase  would  increase  un- 
employment, has  always  been  regarded  as  crude  in  the  extreme, 
Tl^ere  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  proixisltion  that  an  expansion 
of  niimbi-rs  Is  good  for  employment  and  conti action  bad.  This  ac- 
cords with  a  broad  comparison  of  the  .situation  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  bo«h  here  and  In  other  countries,  with  that  In  the  twen- 
tieth century." 

Americans  who  agree  with  Professor  Harrod  point  out  that  typical 
small-town  "booster  '  societies  operate  on  this  theory.  They  seek  to 
attract  new  Industries  to  their  communities  in  the  belief  that  pros- 
perity comes  with  an  increase  in  population. 

These  Icx^al  chambers  of  commerce  bemoan  the  loss  of  a  local 
Industry  and  try  to  bring  new  businesses  to  their  community. 
Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  many  now  ask:  Is  it  not  equally 
Important  to  watch  major  International  shifts  in  the  location  of 
Important  industries?  Is  there  not  an  Important  national  gain  in 
the  relocation  here  of  Industries  which  will  employ  American  work- 
men and  American  capital?  Should  we  not  make  every  effort  to 
brincr  to  this  country  Germany's  noted  tool  and  die  makers,  the'r 
skilled  optical  and  fine  =teel  workers?  Should  not  the  glass  work- 
ers of  Czechoslovakia  be  brought  here  to  establish  an  Industry  which 
we  have  long  lacked? 

A  committee  of  the  Bead.  Stone,  and  Glass  Importers  Association 
of  New  York  plans  to  bring  500  Czech  experts  here  to  teach  between 
50.000  and  75.000  American  workers  the  secrets  of  making  glass 
and  bead  trimmings,  a  Czech  specialty. 

Already  the  United  States  has  harvested  fruits  of  the  refugee 
Immigration.  A  survey  just  begun  by  the  National  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Aid  to  Refugees  and  Emigrants  Coming  from  Ger- 
many reveals  that  thousands  of  Americans  have  been  given  employ- 
ment in  industrial  projects  started  by  refugee  capital. 

One  German  refugee  who  managed  to  bring  a  good  deal  of  his 
capital  to  this  country  In  1935  now  employs  200  American  workers 
In  a  real-estate  development  In  suburban  New  York. 

A  woolen-hosiery  mill  has  been  started  in  Lawrence,  Mass..  by 
three  refugees  who  formerly  exported  these  stockings  to  the  United 
States.    Already,  38  American  workers  have  been  employed. 
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Seventy-five  American  worRers  are  now  Employed  in  a  dress 
factory  estab'lshed  In  New  York  by  a  refugee  who  came  here  In  1938. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  Americans  ere  employed  In  », 
Chicago  factory  making  shoes  for  women.  This  business,  estab- 
lished by  three  refugees,  has  an  annual  production  of  $400,000.  A 
brand  new  lnd\:stry.  the  manu'acture  cf  a  flexible  synthetic  resin 
for  tubing,  sheet  material,  gaskets,  and  such,  was  started  In  this 
country  by  a  refugee  who  brought  the  patent  for  It  from  Germany. 
Forty-three  Americans  have  been  given  employment  by  this  New 
Jers.^y  company. 

Dentists  us-»d  to  Import  tiny  gold  screws  from  Germany  because 
no  American  could  make  them.  Good  harmonicas  used  to  be  Im- 
ported from  Germany.  Now  these  products,  as  well  as  others,  are 
being  m.ade  here. 

Tlie  cultural  contribution  of  the  refugees  to  American  life  Is  by 
now  too  well  kno^frn  to  need  repetition.  Germany's  loss  of  Albert 
Einstein.  Thomas  Ylann.  Helnrlch  Bruening.  Arnold  Sohoenberg, 
Stefan  Zweig.  Max  Relnhardt.  Emil  Lederer — to  name  only  a  few 
of  the  great — has  been  America's  gain.  Some  few  hundred  scholars, 
men  of  the  first  rank  In  academic  circles,  have  been  absorbed  by 
American  Insiitutions,  mainly  with  funds  specially  subscribed  for 
the  pvu"pose  ^^ 

But.  needless  to  say.  all  refugees  do  not  come  to  this  country 
w.th  large  sums  of  capital  or  with  especial  technical  or  professional 
skills  that  can  be  readily  utilized.  There  are  lawyers  who  have  to  be 
retrained,  businessmen  who  must  be  reorientated,  clerks  and  sales- 
men who  must  be  readjusted  to  a  new  life.  Tills  work  Is  carried 
on  by  the  re.settlcment  divisions  of  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
refugee  organizations  devoted  to  refugees.  Because  of  the  activi- 
ties cf  these  organizations  not  a  single  refugee  has  appeared  on  the 
^public  charity  rolls.  Under  the  direction  of  these  groups,  refugees 
are  being  spread  throughout  the  country  where  they  can  best  be 
assimilate^d.  where  they  can  best  fit  into  the  social  and  economic 
patterns  of  American  life. 

This  retraining  and  resettlement  of  refugees,  one  of  the  most 
challenging  problem.s  in  American  sociological  history,  was  started 
in  1937  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Coordinating  Committee. 
At  the  outset  it  was  recognized  that  many  of  the  refugees  had  a 
better  chance  of  adapting  themselves  to  American  life  as  skilled 
workers  and  agriculturists  than  as  traders,  lawyers,  cr  accountants. 

The  work  has  proceeded  slowly  but  effectively  Three  hundred 
committees  now  have  local  groups  working  with  the  national  office 
of  the  coordinating  committee  During  1937.  226  families,  trtalini? 
400  m.en.  women,  and  children,  were  resettled.  During  1933  the 
number  was  more  than  trebled.  797  families,  comprising  1.256  m.-n. 
women,  and  children,  were  resettled.  Figures  for  the  last  5  months 
for  which  figures  are  available.  September  1938  through  January 
1939.  reveal  still  greater  progress.  The  number  of  persons  resettled 
during  this  5-month  period  was  1,011 — nearly  three  times  as  many 
as  were  resettled  in  all  of  1937  and  almost  as  many  as  were  resettled 
for  the  whole  year  1938  Many  ether  refugees  have  resettled  wLh- 
out  the  help  of  the  coordinating  committee. 

The  most  heartening  aspect  of  the  entire  refugee  situation  has 
been  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  sense  of  respontibllity 
dreplayed  by  the  friends  of  the  refugees  in  this  country.  Of  this, 
the  work  of  resettlement  is  one  good  example. 

Refugee  Immigration  has  been  conducted  within  the  framework 
of  the  1924  immigration  rcgvUatlons;  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  revise  these  laws  so  as  to  allow  a  larger  immigration.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  refugees  feel  that  the  present  laws 
provide  ample  protection  for  this  country  against  an  ovcrlarge 
Influx  that  could  not  readily  be  assimilated.  They  point  to  tbe 
fact  that  the  present  quota  system  was  inaugurated  at  a  time 
when  feeling  against  immigration  was  high,  that  the  prc-.^^ent  laws 
satisfied  the  most  fervent  restrlctiouists  then,  and  that  there  Is  no 
reason  now  to  ctirtail  further  the  traditional  American  hcspitallty 
to  refugees. 

Various  Immigration  laws,  however,  have  been  proposed  In 
Congress.  Two  polar  opposltes  are  a  bill  which  would  stop  Immi- 
gration completely  and  another  which  wrjuld  double  present 
quotas.  The  widely  circulated  New  York  DJBilly  News  has  urged 
that  we  take  In  all  the  refugees  who  want  to  come  here.  Another 
suggested  plan  would  allow  the  refugee  countries  to  utilize  the 
unfilled  quotas  of  countries  from  which  there  is  no  present  emi- 
gration. Still  another  plan  would  allow  immigration  authorities 
to  mortgage  the  quotas  of  the  refugee  countries,  that  Is.  allow 
Immigrants  to  come  in  now  under  the  quotas  for  their  couniries 
for  the  next  10  years. 

Washington  observers  report  that  none  of  these  bills,  either  for 
Increase  or  decrease  of  immigration,  has  any  prospect  of  passage, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill,  which  would  allow 
10.000  refugee  children  to  come  to  this  country  outside  the  quota 
for  each  of  the  next  2  years.  This  bill  has  prominent  bipartisan 
sponsorship  and  the  endorsement  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  the  Sexilety  of  Friends  (Quakers),  and  other 
large  groups. 

The  chances  are  that  the  status  of  the  refugee  In  America  will 
remain  unchanged.  He  will  continue  to  be  treated  as  are  all 
other  Immigrants  with  no  special  provisions  or  bars  to  his  entry 
into  the  United  States.  Approximately  30,000  a  year  will  be  ad- 
mitted. They  will  be  assimilated  into  American  life  without 
unduly  disturbing  the  economic  or  social  pattern  of  the  country. 

They  are  definitely  not  a  threat  to  the  American  workman  in 
that  their  numbers  are  relatively  small,  many  have  especial  skills 
new   to  this  country,   and   already   a   large   number   of   American 
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workers  have  Wn  given  employment  In  projects  started  by  refu- 
gees or  with  refugee  rapltal  ignorine;  completely  the  Inhumane 
and  un-American  aspects  that  wduld  be  Involved  In  complete 
Jninilgration  stoppagf.  it  would  also,  from  a  strictly  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  be  bad  business  for  America  not  to  avail  itself  of  the 
refut^oo  talents  new  available.  Amorica  has  already  gained  much 
and  stands  to  gain  more  from  Germany's  ill-advised  and  self- 
impo&cd  loss. 

Tolitics  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

'  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  29  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19) ,  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   CHARLES    BROOKS   SMITH 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rf.cord 
an  article  written  by  Charles  Brooks  Smith,  Washington 
correspondent  for  a  number  of  West  Virginia  newspapers. 
Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  competent  writers  of  our  State, 
and  has  a  large  reading  public  who  watch  the  Washington 
scene  through  his  daily  column. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
pointed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wheeling  IntelliRencer  of  Saturday,  May  27.  1939) 
PoLrrics  IN  Washington 

BtJBMARTNE  PTRV1CT  OF  NAVY  DEMAN^IS  FXPERTS PLTTCKINC  BOARD  WORKS 

ON    UNITED   STATES   ARMY — UNM.^TCHED  STORY    OF   THE    "SQUALUS" 

(By  Charles  Brooks  Smith) 

Washington.  May  26 —The  submarine  service  of  the  Navy  Is  as 
highly  a  developed  selective  service  as  there  is  in  the  Federal  es- 
tebli-shment.  Ther?  Ij^nt  a  member  of  a  sub's  crew,  from  lowest 
rank  to  skipper,  who  isn't  an  expert.  The  number  of  tests  he  must 
pass  before  he  makes  his  post  would  amaze  a  layman:  from  mcn- 
taltty  to  psychoanalysis,  and  a  score  of  things  between.  Lowly 
In  rank,  but  high  in  "regard  of  the  crew  if  he  knows  his  business — 
and  he  knows  it  or  ycu  can  bet  he  v.ouldn't  bo  there — is  the  un- 
disputed monarch  of  the  cook's  galley.  As  a  sideline,  he  has  to 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  entire  mechanical  gamut  of  the 
complicated  ship  which  goes  to  .^a — and  sometimes  doesn't  come 
back  or  up.  And  he  mu.st  be  able  to  apply  it  in  a  crisis.  Subma- 
rine is  the  most  hazardous  of  the  hazardous  services  of  Uncle 
Sam.  More  hazardous  than  aviation.  It  is  so  recognized  In  the 
p»y  roll:  cfBcers  and  men  in  subs  receive  a  little  more  than  aver- 
age pav:  not  as  much  as  they  should  receive,  but  a  little  more. 
Two  bills  were  introduced  in  the  House  on  Wednesday  providing 
pensions  at  war  rates  for  dependents  of  the  men  who  lost  their 
lives  In  the  Squalus. 

We  come  now  to  recalling  for  you  what  Congress  did  last  month 
In  the  way  of  a  bit  of  misapplied  cheese-paring  economy  to  the 
poorest -paid,  hardest-worked,  and  largest-efQcicnt  group  of  men  in 
the  Navy — enlisted  men.  For  many  years,  or  up  until  Congress 
legislated  It  out  last  month,  a  cash  bonus  was  offered  men  if  and 
when  they  reenlisted.  It  was  an  Inducement  to  retain  the  services 
of  experienced,  trained  men.  Looked  at  strictly  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  low  pay.  it  was  a  Just  and  a  decent  thing  to  do. 
Looked  at  in  the  tragic  light  of  the  Squalus  disaster,  the  action  of 
Congrt5s  cannot  be  Justified,  as  this  writer  sees  it. 

The  debate  in  the  House  featured  two  arguments,  principally: 

(1)  Abolishing  the  cash  bonus  for  reenlistment  would  be  econ- 
omy.   AThe  total  "saving"  isn't  a  drop  in  the  bucket  ) 

(2)  It  would  operate  to  separate  older  men  from  the  service  and 
supplant  them  with  younger  men.  needing  Jobs. 

it  was  brought  out  that  the  reenlistment  bonus  was  approxi- 
xr/itely  $285  and  that  it  cost  the  Government  $210  to  train  a  "gob" 
for  the  crew  of  a  surface  ship  (subs  exempt  from  this  estimate). 
Net  e<?snomy  per  man.  $75 

This  tiny  piece  of  penny  pinching  caused  no  notice  outside  of 
Congre<«  and  very  little  inside  of  it.  for  at  the  time  Congress  was 
voting  away  thousands  of  millions  for  subsidies,  parties,  national- 
defense  pump  priming,  and  for  an  almost  endless  list  of  other 
things  for  which  hundreds  of  millions,  of  Itching  palms  were 
reaching. 

that  ace  question 

The  Crovernment,  through  many  of  Its  human  loud  speakers, 
broadcasts  preachment  condemning.  In  the  strongest  terms,  the 
cruel  practice  alleged  against  Industry  and  all  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness which  would  close  the  door  of  work  opportunity  to  men  of 


40  and  over.  And  yet — as  In  the  case  described  above — the  Gov- 
ei'nment  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders.  There  is  practically  no  end 
to  the  Instances  which  can  be  cited  to  support  the  charge  against 
it.  There  is  no  greater  hypocrite  in  the  human  family  than  one 
who  preaches  what  he  doesn't  practice.  And  it  applies  as  aptly 
to  governments,  big  and  little. 

The  Government  retires  men  from  the  Navy  and  Army  who  are 
still  in  their  late  30's,  not  yet  in  their  prime,  upon  whose  training 
huge  sums  in  the  aggregate  are  annually  expended — retires  them 
by  the  wholesale,  on  one  questionable  pretense  or  another.  But 
the  real  reason  is  to  make  promotion  for  the' younger  men  below, 
less  trained,  less  experienced,  less  mature.  "To  straighten  out  the 
hump  above."  as  it  is  called.  After  a  war  there  is  always  this 
"hump,"  because  men  are  given  commissions  in  the  Navy  as  offi- 
cers whose  experience  scarcely  qualified  them  to  tell  the  difference 
between  a  poopdcck  and  a  boobyhatch  (in  our  landlubber  Jargon); 
and  In  the  Army  who  didn't  know  one  from  another  in  drill.  If 
they  hadn't  a  wisp  of  straw  in  one  foot  and  a  wisp  of  hay  in  the 
other  to  tejl  them.  If  the  reader  is  old  enough  to  remember  the 
World  Warrwe  do  not  have  to  pursue  this  line  of  argument  further. 

IXirlng  the  last  few  months— their  work  is  done  now,  we  under- 
stand—"plucking  boards"  have  been  sitting  In  Washington  "pass- 
ing over"  offlccrs  in  the  Navy  and  Army,  which  means  slating 
them  for  retirement.  By  and  large,  these  trained  men  are  below  40. 
They  have  given  the  best  years  cf  th?ir  lives  to  the  Government. 
Only  the  flimsiest  excuses  are  given  why  they  are  to  be  retired  to 
try  to  start  «11  over  again  in  a  life  for  which  their  training  has 
unfitted  them — they,  the  very  pick  and  flower  of  American  man- 
hocd. 

As  you  circulate  socially  amring  these  men.  the  more  fortunate 
officers  who  survived  the  "plucking,"  you  can't  help  overhearing 
thorn  wondering  why  this  comrade  or  that  one  was  'passed  over," 
as  they  praised  his  worth  without  restraint  or  stint. 

FACING  THE  FACTS 

The  story  of  the  Squalus  is,  of  course,  unmatched  in  the  history 
of  the  sea  That  genius  who  is  to  tell  it  to  the  ages  is  yet  to  appear. 
There  is  one  phase,  with  a  personal  professional  bearing,  which  we 
feel  qtialified  to  mention.  It  is  the  way  the  Navy  Department 
handled  the  "public  relations"  aspect  of  the  tragedy,  by  no  means 
as  unimportant  as  it  might  look  at  first  casual  thought.  It  marked 
a  new  policy  and  set  a  new  precedent.  There  was  no  secrecy,  no 
mystery  made  of  it.  Every  channel  of  communications  to  the  public 
was  thrown  wide  open.  Reporters  for  press  and  radio  were  on 
rescue  ships;  on  land  at  every  spot  they  should  be  to  disseminate 
correct  Information,  authentic  and  dependable. 

Every  assistance  was  given  them,  nothing  was  put  in  their  way. 
Everything  opposite  to  what  it  was  when  the  S-4  was  down  off 
Provincetown,  Ma.ss.,  with  44  men,  who  perished.  In  1927.  and  for 
days  the  United  States  was  a  country  afflicted  with  hysteria  in  its 
most  acute  form.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  this  this  time. 
"Here  are  the  facts"  (at  once  horrible  and  glorious),  the  Navy 
seemed  to  say  to  the  American  people.  "Face  them."  And  the 
American  people  did — and  they  could.  And  there  we  have  the 
model  and  pattern  for  the  future — "Let  the  people  face  the  facts, 
and  the  facts  will  make  them  free." 

A  couple  of  years  ago  when  Commander  L.  P.  Lovett  was  assigned 
to  press  relations  at  the  Navy  Department,  following  personal  con- 
tact with  him  about  a  story  in  which  we  were  interested. '  we 
mentioned  in  this  column  that  it  eeemed  that  the  Navy  was  em- 
barking on  a  new  and  entirely  different  policy  in  its  press  relations 
with  the  public.  If  prior  thereto  it  had  any  press  relation  with 
the  public,  worthy  to  he  called  such  without  laughing,  they  were 
pretty  bad  and  hardly  visible.  We  welcomed  Commander  Lovett 
to  his  new  assignment  as  head  of  the  press  section  with  a  few  sin- 
cere compliments.  Wed  heap  a  lot  on  him  now.  If  we  had  the 
space,  for  the  way  he  handled  his  Job  during  the  Squalus  tragedy. 
He's  the  son  of  an  old  Tennessee  editor-printer,  which  explains  It. 
He  is  a  successful  writer  himself.  One  book  by  him,  written  for 
Navy  people  exclusively,  was  bought  and  read  by  practically  every 
officer.  Including  noncoms.  In  the  service — a  navy  best  seUer. 


A  Report  on  the  Opposition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  29  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPALANN 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  27,  1939, 
entitled  "A  Report  on  the  Opposition." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  27,  1939] 

ToDAT  AND  Tomorrow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

A  report  on  the  opposition 

It  begins  to  look  as  If  May  8  to  May  12  will  turn  out  to  have  been 
the  turning  point  In  the  politics  of  this  session  of  Congress.  On 
the  8th  the  Senate  ^ded  almost  »400.000.000  to  the  agricultural 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1  next.  The 
total  was  made  up  of  nearly  100  Items  which  were  adopted  without 
a  roll  call. 

On  May  12  the  Senate  adopted  the  bill  as  a  whole  with  only  14 
Senators  recorded  as  opposing.  Among  the  opponents  was  Senator 
Vandenberc.  But  Senator  McNaht,  the  Republican  leader,  and 
Senator  Taft,  the  outstanding  Republican  Presidential  candidate  in 
the  Senate,  were  not  among  those  who  went  on  record  as  opposed 
to  a  spending  measure  which  has  Increased  by  45  percent  the 
appropriation  asked  for  by  the  New  Deal. 

This  was  more  than  a  spectacle.  It  was  an  event  which  marked 
not  only  the  moral  collapse  of  the  so-called  economy  bloc,  but  very 
probably  it  marked  also  the  disintegration  of  the  organized  political 
opposition  In  this  Congress  to  the  President  and  the  New  Deal.  At 
the  polls  last  November  public  sentiment  expressed  Itself  by  a  vote 
which,  on  the  face  of  the  statistics,  indicated  that  there  was  a 
popular  majority  against  the  New  Deal.  This  sentiment  h^s  been 
represented  In  Congress  by  a  loose  coalition  of  conservative  Repub- 
licans and  con.cervative  Democrats.  Between  May  8  and  May  12  this 
coalition  fell  to  pieces. 

OPPOSITION   COLL.\PSES  AND  ROOSEVELT  ACTS 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  been  slow  in  recognizing  that  the  political 
opposition  was  demoralized,  nor  did  he  fail  at  once  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opening.  With  the  collapse  of  the  opposition  In 
Congre-'s,  the  opposition  from  the  Treasury  within  the  administra- 
tion lost  its  effectiveness.  Then  the  President,  with  a  few  face- 
saving  concessions  to  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  Mr.  Hancs,  plumped 
for  the  policy  of  continued  and  enlarged  spending.  He  took  the 
New  DciU  into  its  fourth — or  is  It  Its  fifth — phase.  For  the  Ideal 
of  a  Budget  in  which  Income  and  outgo  would  balance,  an  ideal 
to  which  he  had  always  hitherto  paid  Up  service,  he  substituted 
the  conception  of  large-scale  public  Investment  as  a  permanent 
national  policy.  This  newest  phase  of  the  New  Deal  will  probably 
be  signalized  and  confirmed  by  a  new  system  of  Treasury  book- 
keeping so  as  to  separate  the  ordinary  Budget  for  current  exf>cuses 
from  the  Budget  for  capital  outlays. 

^^^e  political  position  in  Washington  has  very  suddenly  been 
transformed  in  that  the  President  and  the  New  Deal  have  regained 
the  initiative  which  they  lost  in  November,  and  the  opposition  is 
disorganized  and  demoralized.  If  the  administration  succeeds,  as 
It  may.  In  forcing  Congress  to  take  a  record  vote  on  the  Townsend 
plan,  the  plight  of  the  opposition  will  be  pitiable. 

NO   CONCRETE    ISSUE   FOR    A    PARTY    FIGHT 

This  reversal  of  the  political  position  during  the  paet  2  weeks  Is 
almost  certain  to  have  very  far-reach:n<^  consequences  In  the  elec- 
tions of  next  year.  For  with  the  collapse  of  organized  resistance  to 
public  spending,  with  the  demonstration  that  the  Republicans,  with 
few  exceptions,  will  In  fact  vote  to  spend  when  they  are  put  to  the 
test,  there  Is  no  very  Important  concrete  issue  on  which  a  factional 
or  a  party  fight  can  be  waged.  Since  it  Is  axiomatic  In  politics 
that  you  cannot  beat  a  horse  with  no  horse.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  po- 
litical position  Is  very  greatly  strengthened.  Barring  events  that 
ire  now  unforeseeable,  he  will  dominate  the  next  Democratic  con- 
vention and  he  can  create  a  discord  In  the  Republican  convention 
by  confronting  It  with  Issues,  meaeures,  and  acts  on  which  the 
RcpubUcan  polltlclnns  are  greatly  divided. 

Tliat  the  Republicans  In  Congress  were  headed  for  trouble  has 
been  Increasingly  evident  to  anyone  who  has  observed  them  since 
they  arrived  In  Washington  last  January.  To  those  who  realized 
the  tremendous  need  of  effective  opposition,  the  epectacle  of  the 
Republicans  as  a  body,  certain  Individuals  excepted,  has  been 
thoroughly  depressing.  Tliey  have  misjudged  the  real  situation  Just 
about  completely,  and  their  policy,  such  as  It  is.  has  been  based 
on  amateurish  illusions. 

Thus,  they  have  based  their  oratorical  attack  against  the  spend- 
ing policy  on  at  least  three  Illusions.  The  first  was  that  na- 
tional bankruptcy  was  near  enough  to  frighten  the  voters.  It  is 
not.  E^^ropean  experience  shovra  that  governments  can  spend  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  national  Income  than  we  do,  and 
carry  on  more  or  less  Indefinitely.  The  second  was  that  the 
spending  policy  does  not  Induce  recovery.  The  fact  Is  that  enough 
spending  does  Induce  some  recovery,  and  while  morally  and  politi- 
cally It  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  method,  it  does  work.  The 
third  Illusion  was  that  the  Republicans  could  declaim  against 
spending  In  general  without  having  to  face  particular  issues  with 
the  pressure  groups. 

C.    O.   p.    HAS   SHOWN    INCOMPETENT  ACTS 

These  three  Illusions  put  the  Republicans  in  a  position  where 
they  first  prophesied  disasters  that  were  not  happening  and  then 
failed  to  take  a  stand  to  prevent  the  disasters  they  were  prophe- 
sying    This  is  not  very  competent  politics. 

They  then  misinterpreted  altogether  the  discontent  which  ex- 
ists over  the  New  Deal  reforms.    They  imagined  that  this  discon- 


tent signified  the  existence  of  strong  opposition  to  the  reforms 
themselves,  whereas.  In  fact.  It  arises  priucipaUy  out  of  discontent 
with  the  administration  of  the  reforms,  as  In  the  case  of  W.  P.  A., 
or  with  the  failure  of  the  reforms,  as  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  to 
achieve  what  was  promised. 

This  has  caused  the  Republicans  to  get  themselves  Into  a  posi- 
tion where  they  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  reforms,  where  they 
can  be  charged  with  being  opposed  to  them,  though  they  have  not 
and  will  not  propose  the  repeal  or  even  the  radical  amendment  of 
any  of  them.    That  Is  not  competent  politics. 

UNTENABLE  POSITION   IN   FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  they  have  made  their  position 
equally  untenable.  Their  cardinal  mistake  here  has  been  to  mis- 
Judge  altogether  the  real  gravity  of  the  world  situation  and  to  act, 
therefore,  £is  If  foreign  policy  were  a  domestic  factional  and  partisan 
question.  They  have  accused  the  President  of  magnifying  the  dan- 
gers of  world  war  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  danger  has  been 
and  still  is  very,  very  real.  They  have  represented  his  efforts,  which 
have  been  by  no  means  ineffective,  to  prevetit  a  world  war  as  an 
Intrigue  to  entangle  the  United  States  In  a  world  war. 

The  net  result  has  been  to  diminish  somewhat  the  Influence  of 
the  United  States,  but  politically  the  personal  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  greatly  strengthened  For  as  long  as  war  is  averted, 
a  great  mass  of  the  people  will  recognize  that  he  has  played  a  part 
In  averting  It.  If  war  comes,  those  who  hampered  his  efforts  to 
avert  it  vrtll  be  In  a  very  uncomfortable  position,  whereas  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  be  recognized  as  the  man  who  foresaw  the  danger 
and  prepared,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  meet  it 

With  the  peace  of  the  whole  world  teetering  in  the  balance.  It  Is 
not  competent  politics  to  say  that  the  danger  Is  Imaglnarj'  and  to 
tie  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  trying  to  avert  the  danger. 

NEW   DEAL   FOES    ARE   DISORGANIZED 

I  do  not  know  what  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  all  this. 
This  is  a  report  of  the  facts  as  I  see  them.  And  the  nrain  fact  Is 
that  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  Is  disor- 
ganized, which  Is  regrettable,  since  effective  opposition  is  indispen- 
sable under  our  form  of  government. 


Out  of  the  Depths 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  25.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE    NEW    YORK   TIMES   OF   MAY   25.    1939 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  position 
on  the  subject  of  war  has  previously  been  stated,  particularly 
that  the  United  States  never  again  become  embroiled  in  a 
foreign  conflict.  The  horrors  of  war  leave  me  cold  every 
time  I  think  of  them.  Even  in  this  Chamber,  we  see  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  war.  In  81  hospitals  maintained  throughout 
the  United  States  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  in 
thousands  of  homes  we  see  the  terrible  toll  taken. 

My  colleagues,  I  am  not  a  specialist  nor  a  tactical  expert. 
All  war  is  ruthless  to  my  mind.  Gunshot  wounds  are  terrible. 
Poison  gas  is  abhorrent.  But  nothing  can  be  more  terrible  to 
the  young  individual  who  wears  a  service  imiform  than  the 
dangers  of  the  submarine.  Nothing  more  horrible  can  rule 
the  imagination  than  the  thought  of  a  submarine  attack.' 

It  was  a  submarine,  you  will  recall — or,  say,  submarines — 
trtat  sent  us  into  the  raging  war  in  1917.  I  might  even  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  the  simple  thought  df  submarine 
danger  caused  a  greater  number  of  casualties  to  young  Amer- 
icans during  those  months  than  did  actual  engagements  on 
the  front.  The  number  of  mental  cases  now  in  hospitals 
upholds  this  belief. 

Now.  again,  we  have  tragedy  undersea.  Again  young 
Americans  carried  on  in  the  traditional  courage  of  our  fight- 
ing men.  I  would  that*  this  awful  thing  that  happened  to  the 
Squalls  serve  to  strengthen  your  determination  toward  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  21)  which  I  intro- 
duced on  May  3.  and  which  would  inform  the  world  tha*  the 
United  States  will  go  to  war  only  when  our  borders  are 
invaded. 
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I  do  not  know  the  identity  of  the  writer  of  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  last  Thursday,  but  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  his  expression  that  "when  the  last  sub- 
marine rusts  at  her  mo.)rings  mankind  may  have  cause  to 
rejoice." 

When  all  war  is  outlawed  by  popular  sentiment  throuRhout 
the  world  the  Almighty  will  have  cauSe  to  rejoice.  I  thank 
you  for  the  priv.lege  of  appending  the  fcllcwing  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

|Frcm  the  Nevr  York  Times  of  May  25.  1939) 

OUT    OF    THE    DEPTHS 

V.Tirn  the  first  of  the  rescued  crew  of  the  Squi-Jwi  came  cut  into 
dayliglit  \estorday  afternoon  on  tlie  deck  of  vhe  Falcon,  a  little  of 
the  horror  lifted  from  what  mlRht  have  been  our  worst  submarine 
dl.=aster.  A  little;  not  all.  There  were  dtad  men  in  the  black 
cieptrfs  What  had  been  avoided  by  the  remarkable  succeds  of  the 
divmg  bell  was  the  Icny  agcny  of  live  men  waiting  lor  help  that 
cculd  not  cume.  lying  helpless  in  a  l.vii.g  tomb,  tapping  cut  la.st 
weak  me.siagcs,  hearts  pumping  more  and  mf  re  heavily,  and  death 
piaymg  cat  and  mouse  in  the  torturing  darkness. 

Every  man  who  s.gns  in  submarine  tervice  knows  what  may  be 
In  store  for  him.  In  time  of  peace  he  is  in  ccfistimt  battle  with 
the  most  remorseless  of  foes.  He  is  tralnod  to  be  ready  for  dis- 
aster and  to  behave  with  coolness  when  it  comes.  Those  men  did 
so.  Their  commander.  Lieutenant  Naquin.  a.sked  that  efforts  be 
made  to  raise  the  ship  before  members  of  the  crew  were  taken  out. 
He  tapped  out  a  message:  "Conditions  satisfactory,  but  cold." 
That  message  ought  to  stand  in  naval  annals  beside  some  famous 
ones,  no  more  heroic,  sent  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

There  was  not  only  herolsrp  in  the  submarine  and  in  the  men 
who  saved  the  survivors.  There  were  also  coordinated  action  and 
precision.  The  rf  scue  appliances  worked.  There  is  a  heroic  qual- 
ity in  the  quiet  resolution  that  takes  men  far  below  the  siirface 
of  the  sea.  as  it  did  take  those  who  manned  the  diving  bell,  and 
enables  them  In  that  perilous  position  to  work  as  accurately  ns  a 
ga'age  m.echanic  safe  a&hcre.  They  were  not  only  valiant.  They 
knew  their  Jobs.  , 

Men  whose  home  addressess  covered  28  States,  the  Cannl  Zone. 
Hawaii,  and  the  Phllip'pines  were  in  the  sunken  submarine.  Most 
of  them  were  net  born  to  the  sea.  Some  may  never  have  seen  it 
before  they  Joined  the  Navy.  But  the  great  captains  and  the 
great  sailors,  not  Farragut.  nor  John  Paul  Jones,  nor  Nelson,  nor 
Drake,  nor  any  uf  the  nameless  thousands  of  brave  souls  who 
have  lived  and  died  before  the  mast — none  could  have  faced 
death  more  composedly  than  these  men  from  the  Kan.sas  prairies. 
from  Iowa,  frcm  M  chi';an.  from  the  Tennessee  mountains,  from 
Arkansas,  and  M:nnes<<ta. 

When  the  last  submarine  rusts  at  her  moorings  mankind  may 
have  cause  to  re'o'ce  We  could  not  rejoice  if  the  qualities  that 
send  men  into  dreadful  danger  in  line  of  duty  and  that  hold 
them  Arm  In  the  face  of  death  were  likewise  to  rust  away.  They 
will  not.  And  when  ih^y  manifest  themselves  o3  the  Isle  of 
Shoals,  as  on  many  a  smking  ship,  on  many  a  flooded  river,  in 
times  of  storm,  whenever  there  Is  a  call  for  courage,  we  salute 
thein  reverently. 

New  Deal  Debt  Dunking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF   OHIO  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  24,  1939 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  long  way  between 
Ohio  and  Wai^hington.  D.  C.  The  intervening  distance  and 
layers  of  Government  red  tape  make  it  difficult  for  Ohio 
citizens  to  see  how  directly  and  how  heavily  the  burden  of 
continuous  Government  spending  and  borrowing  rests  upon 
their  own  shoulders. 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1938  the  Federal  Government  took 
$335,417,098  in  tax  money  out  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  $165,072,954  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment returned  to  the  State  in  direct  payments  and  you  find 
a  shrinkage  or  difference  of  more  than  $170,000,000. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  majority  party  recently  de- 
scribed this  as  the  process  by  which  a  State  is  required  to 
hand  its  shirt  over  to  the  Federal  Government,  then  gets 
back  only  the  shirt  tail,  and  is  supposed  to  cheer  about  the 


bargain.    There  you  have  the  shirt-tail  financing  policy  of 
the  New  Deal. 

During  the  same  period  Alabama  was  putting  $16,923,203 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  and  taking  out  $37,680,821;  North 
Dakota  was  putting  in  $1,579,263  and  taking  out  $39,300,148; 
Arkansas  paid  $8,046,468  and  received  $43,202,611. 

That  part  of  the  story  deals  with  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. On  top  of  that  the  burden  of  borrowing  must  be  con- 
sidered. This  brings  us  to  the  national  debt.  Too  many 
people  have  thought  of  it  in  times  past  as  a  debt  that  some- 
one else  pays.  Now  there  is  an  awakening.  It  rapidly 
gains  in  force.  The  American  people  realize  more  and  more 
each  day  the  significance  and  direct  effect  of  the  incessant 
debt  dunking  to  which  the  New  Deal  is  subjecting  them. 

While  every  family  in  Ohio  and  other  States  is  getting 
hit  over  the  head  with  the  New  Deal  tax  club  which  now 
consumes  so  much  of  the  Nation's  purchasing  power  and 
thereby  adds  to  unemployment,  they  glance  out  the  window 
in  a  frantic  search  for  h^lp.  Instead  they  find  an -even 
bigger  and  more  menacing  plug-ugly  parked  right  there  on 
their  own  doorstep,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  enter,  barring 
their  pathway,  encumbering  their  property  and  what  secu- 
rity they  have  left.  It  is  the  national  debt — or.  at  least  their 
share  of  it. 

On  the  step  closest  to  the  doorway  is  the  local  debt.  On 
the  middle  step  is  the  State  debt.  On  the  first  step  is  the 
national  debt — not  quite  so  close,  but  right  there  just  the 
same. 

What  does  it  amount  to? 

The  share  of  the  national  debt  alone,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  which  is  chargeable  against  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
amounts  to  $2,035,460,000. 

The  total  tax  value  of  all  farms  and  property  outside  of 
municipalities  in  the  entire  Buckeye  State  is  $1,572,639,000. 
This  gives  you  a  vivid  picture  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
National  Government  has  mortgaged  Ohio  taxpayers.  An- 
other $4,000,000,000  deficit  for  the  cuirent  year  will  add  about 
$203,723,000  more  to  Ohio's  :ihare  of  this  Federal  debt  burden. 

In  other  words,  right  this  m:nute  Ohio's  part  of  the  na- 
tional debt  burden  is  $522,821,000  greater  than  the  tax  value 
of  every  piece  of  farm  land  and  other  real  estate  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other  outside  of  cities  and  incorpo- 
rated villages. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  every  State  in  somewhat  similar 
fai^hion.  In  recognition  of  National  D^bt  Week  I  wish  to 
present  the  following  figures  in  order  to  drive  home  the  facts 
to  Congress  and  to  the  Government-mortgaged  citizens  in 
the  various  Sta*es.  particularly  Ohio: 

states'  share  of  the  national  debt,  as  of  May  17,  1933 


• 

Population  ' 

Share  "f  nntional 
(Itbt ' 

Uiiitetl  ^lala'^     

129,2."7,ron 

$«i^r.'7, 673, 187.61 

New  Kncl&nd    .  - 

»,  5y7,!:<X) 

2,675,578,922.0s 

Maine 

8.'>«,000 

510,  IHX) 

3s:i.ii<o 
4,42fi.O<!(t 

(M.tSX) 
1.741,  iKiO 

2fif',,  406,  "Ifig.  .15 

New  llaniiwhire '. 

Wrmont             

1.';h.72:(.4J0.99 
11!l,  1!»S,  176.9^1 

A»H-ssi(hiiseits 

Khixle  Htunil 

1,:?77,47I>,:U6.29 
211.94.',  4,V).:« 

foiuuHtieut 

541.8.1S,  1S8.  13 

Middle  .Kthntic 

27.  478, 000 

8,551,708,945.08 

New  York.       

12. 9,'.9.  OCO 

4.  S4.3, 0(10 

10,  176, 000 

4.on3.  ni.oo.s.  i4 

Xf«-  JiTsry . 

1  enn:'\  Ivauia     1 

1.3.M.»UH.H,'>7  58 
3,  166,  999,082.  3fl 

East  North  Central      

25.  Ml.  000 

8.042,297,8Ho.M 

Ohio      — - 

fi.  7%\  oort 
3.  474. 000 

7.  S7S.  (KIO 

2  095  460  379. 48 

III' liana 

1.0Hl.l8f..,T97  10 

Iili..'-.i-!.. 

Mieiiijan 

2.  451.H10.(rai.  72 
1.503.2(14. 163.  M 

Wist-gn-in 

910.636.725.  14 

'  Midvpar  pstimafp  for  19.17  fStatistical  Abstract.  1938.  p.  9;  Daily  Statement  of  the 
r.  S.  Tfeavtiry.  M-iy  17.  mW. 

'  ("iiliiilaii.d  by  mult.i>lyiti(7  the  per  capita: debt  for  the  United  Status  ($311.22)  by 
the  number  ul  pcrsous  ui  each  Slate. 
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states'  share  of  the  national  debt,  as  of  May  17,  1939 — Continued 

Population 

Share  of  national 
debt 

West  North  Central 

13,819.000 

$4. 300.  7S2,  264.  07 

Minnesota 

2. 6'>2. 000 
2.  552.  000 

3.9-9.  (><iO 

70  i.  000 

69J.  OCO 

1,  364.  OCO 

1.  864.  000 

825.361.789.15 

Iowa  

794.  239. 549  74 

.N!i.s.s()uri 

1,241.466.  1.30.06 

North  l>akota 

219.72.5,010.  2.i 

South  Oakota 

215.;lC5.  S96.  72 

Ntt.raska 

424. 507. 34.'"..  .V; 

Kansas 

&s0.  lis.  542  60 

South  Atlantic 

17. 260. 000 

5. 371.  698. 52Z  17 

Delaware ...... 

261.000 
l,67'.t.0>0 

f.27.  (KIO 
2. 70-..  (HX) 

1,  was.  000 

3. 492.  OiK) 
1.S7S.0O0 
3.  OS.'i,  O^X) 
1. 670. 000 

81,229.041.86 

M:iryl;ind    

522.  512.  Xrj.  69 

l>i<tr(i  t  of  Polunihi,i 

19.').  136.  i41.  10 

Virp'lnia 

West  Vircinla 

842. 167.  79S.  43 
5"*0,  429.  765.  00 

North  Curolina 

South  Carolina 

(ieorpia 

l.OSl.  78S.f,00.20 
.18:1.  54 1.  9*^.  94 
960,  121.0S.5.  SO 

Florida  .. 

519,741,398.  15 

East  South  Cential.. 

10,731.000 

3,339.727.511.09 

K*ntuekv 

2,  VX\.  000 
2,Wt,0<K) 
2,V9.'i.  (KIO 
2,  U23.  000 

90H,  769. 390.  77 

Tennessee 

9(K).  366. 3*^.  13 

Al)l);uiia 

Mississippi - . 

9(ri.  9SS.  K30.  W2 
629,  602.  9U:J.  26 

We<:t  South  Central 

12,900.000 

4.0I4.768.8.V3  89 

Arkftn^aK    

2,048.000 
2,  i:«.<l03 
2,  r.Mi.  000 
6,172.000 

637,:«.3,46.3.  12 

Loulsiuna  . 

66.3,  .126,144.22 

Okiahoiua       .  . -. 

792,091.660.17 

Texas . 

1.920. 864.  616.  .39 

Mountain         

3,79Z000 

1.  180.  155,  318. 43 

Montaii&. . -- 

5.19.000 

49;?.  0(« 

235. 000 

1,071.000 

422.  om 

412.000 
519.000 
101.000 

167.  748. 870. 42 

Idaho  ". 

153. 432.  640.  29 

WvtininR            ...  ... 

73.  137.362.61 

Polomdo      . 

333.319.184.08 

New  Mexico . 

131.. 33.1. 8.10. 31 

Aritona 

128.  223, 626.  .37 

llah      

161.524.422.  .14 

Nevada         

31.433.461.80 

Pacific . 

8,839.000 

2. 750,  S94.  741.  45 

W«i.shini!ton. , 

Oreiron. .- ... 

California    .    . 

l,a=i8.000 
l,n-i7.ooo 
6.151.000 

1 

816.006.729.42 

319.  625.  39S.74 

1,915,202.613.29 

Hon.  James  Hamilton  Lewis 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OK  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  29. 1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  Hon.  James  Habulton 
Lrwis,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  nUnols 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  for  the  period  commencing  in  the 
late  nineties  and  down  to  the  present  time  Is  written,  the 
name  of  Senator  J.\mes  H/>milton  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  will  re- 
ceive prominent  mention.  His  will  be  one  of  the  few  names 
of  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  this  period 
which  will  live  in  history. 

I  was  living  in  Chicago  when  Senator  Lewis  established  his 
residence  there  in  1903.  Several  years  later,  although  a 
mere  youth  in  my  teens  at  the  time,  I  first  met  Senator 
Lewis  during  the  heated  campaign  for  the  mayoralty  be- 
tween Judge  Edward  F.  Dunne,  afterward  Grovemor  and 
United  States  Senator,  and  John  Maynard  Harlan,  son  of 
Justice  Harlan,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  involv- 
ing the  Issue  of  municipal  ownership  of  the  street-railway 
system  of  Chicago.  Senator  Lewis  campaigned  actively  for 
Judge  Dunne  and  was  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
his  election  and  was  rewarded  by  being  appointed  corpora- 
tion counsel  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  My  .father  became  quite 
well  acquainted  with  Senator  Lewis,  and  some  years  later, 
when  I  was  preparing  for  a  career  at  the  bar.  Senator  Lewis 
suggested  that  I  consider  the  advIsabUity  of  going  out  to  the 
State  of  Washington,  from  whence  he  had  come  to  Chi- 
cago after  serving  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  that 


State,  and  there  practice  law  and  enter  politics.  I  later  fol- 
lowed his  advice  and  have  never  regretted  that  I  did  so. 
When  I  was  elected  to  the  House  and  came  to  the  Capital 
in  1933,  Senator  Lewis  extended  me  a  cordial  welcome  when 
I  called  upon  him,  and  still  remembered  our  former  associa- 
tions In  Chicago. 

Senator  Lewis  was  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  and  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  orators  of  his  generation.  I  have  heard  him 
speak  upon  almost  every  kind  of  an  occasion  and  he  never 
failed  to  captivate  his  audience.  He  possessed  one  of  the 
most  exact*  and  copious  vocabularies  of  any  of  our  political 
leaders  and  his  language  was  chaste  and  beautiful.  He  was 
widely  read  in  history  and  literature  and  was  familiar  with 
the  classics,  particularly  Shakespeare,  whom  he  often  quoted. 
He  was  also  witty  and  a  most  entertaining  raconteur  and 
story  teller.  He  was  urbane  and  courteous  and  excelled  in 
politeness  and  consideration  for  others.  He  was  very  kind 
and  tender-hearted  and  was  always  trying  to  render  others 
a  personal  service  and  make  them  happy.  I  shall  always 
prize  as  one  of  my  most  treasured  possessions  a  most  kindly 
letter  which  he  wrote  me  commending  my  efforts  when  the 
legislation  for  restoration  of  the  pensions  to  the  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  which  I  had  thV  honor  to  spon- 
sor in  the  House,  was  passed,  and  became  law  in  1935.  It 
was  a  generous  act  en  his  part  and  naturally  touched  me 
deeply.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  perform  similar  acts  of 
kindness,  for  he  was  truly  one  of  Nature's  noblemen,  and 
•  personified  the  truth  of  Tennyson's  line: 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

Senator  Lewis  ^TOte  the  Two  Great  Republics.  Rome  and 
the  United  States,  which  I  have  read  several  times,  a  work 
which  showed  erudition  and  profound  historical  knowledge, 
and  also  contains  comments  of  a  lighter  vein.    I  quote: 

It  is  not  only  In  great  but  also  In  smaller  things  that  we  see 
the  ever-recvirrlng  resemblances  between  Roman  and  American 
condltlon.s.  Cicero's  complaint,  "Let  me  tell  j'ou  that  there  is  no 
class  of  people  so  harassed  by  every  kind  of  unreasonable  difficulty 
as  candidates  for  office  "  finds  a  responsive  chord  In  every  modem 
American  politician.  His  account  of  his  campaign  for  the  consul- 
ship at  Rome,  as  well  als  the  historical  record  cf  other  Roman 
political  contests,  shows  many  points  of  similarity  between  the 
details  of  the  problems  and  methods  of  ancient  and  modem  politi- 
cal battles. 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  thought -provok'ng 
volume,  Senator  Lewis,  although  by  nature  an  optimist  with 
an  abiding  faith  In  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  ex- 
presses words  of  warning  which  we  would  do  well  to  heed.  I 
quote: 

It  Is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  conditions  In  the  United  S'ates  of 
America  have  tended  toward  those  of  Rome  which  preceded  '.he  lat- 
ters  downfall.  Particularly  true  is  this  of  latter-day  conditions  In 
the  United  States.  The  monojxjly  of  Crassus  in  town  lots  in  Rome 
and  the  exclusive  right  to  dictate  the  price  of  farm  products  by 
the  Pabll  and  their  successors,  which  produced  riots  In  the  coun- 
try and  uprisings  in  the  cities,  have  their  parallel  in  the  "coiners" 
of  the  stock  exchanges  and  grain  houses  of  America,  and  in  the 
monopoly  In  oil  and  its  elements.  These  methods  and  the  domi- 
nation of  legislative  bodies  by  these  massive  interests,  the  corrupt- 
ing of  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  the  defiling  of  the  courts 
have  created  a  revolt  In  the  hearts  of  the  Americans  and  awakened 
an  insurrection  among  the  citizenship.  These,  If  not  abated  by^ 
the  Government's  action  In  controlling  these  agencies  or  restrain- 
ing with  plenary  punishment  the  perpetrators  of  the  wrong,  will 
surely  reproduce  a  parallel  in  the  results  which  befell  the  Roman 
Republic.  Cicero  has  well  said,  "Governments,  like  all  organized 
creations,  have  their  time  to  perish  and  to  fade.  The  same  con- 
duct of  persecution  or  protection  work  on  each  alike  in  the  final 
results" — a  sure  continuance  of  life  or  a  sure  result  of  certain  death. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  man  Is  ever  himself  and  mankind 
ever  himian.  No  ill  will  be  borne  that  can  be  overthrown.  It  will 
all  return  to  the  first  principle  of  force — Byron  puts  it  well — as  the 
moral  of  all  human  tales: 

First  freedom,  then  glory; 

With    that    past — avarice — corruption — 

Barbarism  at  last — 

And  all  of  history's  volumes  vast 

Hath  writ  but  one  page. 

It  has  been  the  dream  of  those  who  in  war  fought  for,  and  In 
peace  strove  for,  a  Just  republic  In  the  United  States,  that  the 
awakened  conscience  of  a  people  educated  anew  under  a  Christian 
era  would  be  a  guaranty  against  the  repetition  of  those  evils  which 
harassed  government  and  injured  men  In  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic.    It  Is  now  seen  that  this  dreaai  Is  being  to  a  most 
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pr.ccuraging  extent  gratified  In  America  wrong  is  at  last  con- 
demned because  it  Is  not  right.  Eight  Is  approved— for  that  It  Is 
right  Justice  Is  praised  and  sustained  because  it  is  Just  to  do  so. 
P.nd  the  oppression  of  man  resisted  and  despised  btteause  it  is 
un«orihj  ctvUlzed  men  and  In   violation  of  the  dictates  of  con- 

tcience  speaking  the  voice  of  God.  ^       ^    ..  ,  ^„oiit« 

In  th/nex  era  America  Is  working  out  hrr  destiny  of  equality 
cf  man  and  equity  of  mankind,  and  this  by  the  methods  of  peace- 
ful persuasion,  dictated  from  the  heart.  War  Is  abhorred  and 
brotherhood  of  man  cheri-hed  as  a  coming  state  of  modern  citizen- 
ship proving  in  all  Its  effect  the  Justice  and  right  of  the  theory  of 
tlie  American  Republic  founded  on  the  assertion  that  "Just  gov- 
ernments derive  their  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Education  bringing  enlightenment  in  all  avenues  cf  life's  pursuits. 
Is  rapidly  giving  to  the  American  man  the  assurance  and  security 
that  his  Government  will  be  perpetuated  by  its  citizens,  not 
destroyed,  will  be  glorified  as  an  ideal  after  which  other  nations 
and  people  may  pattern. 

Our  fathers'  Gcd.  from  out  whose  hand 

The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand. 
•  •••••• 

Oh.   make  Thou   us.   through   centuries  long. 

In  peace  secure.  In  Justice  strong: 

Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 

The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law; 

And.  cast  In  some  diviner  meld. 

Let  the  new  cycle  shalne  the  old. 

IXCTVKE "THE    ACQinsmON     AND     RETENTION     OF    CLIENTS" 

Senator  Lewis  was  an  able  and  successful  lawyer  and 
achieved  a  solid  reputation  as  a  trial  lawyer.  He  had  a  re- 
tentive memory  and  could  readily  cite  ad  infinitum  rules  of 
evidence  and  precedents  and  deci.^ions  of  the  courts  especially 
the  great  landmark  cases  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  lectured  before  the  Illinois  College  of  Law.  and  I 
just  happened  to  run  across  a  lecture  which  I  heard  him 
deliver  on  the  subject  The  Acquisition  and  Retention  of 
Clients,  which  contains  much  of  his  own  philosophy  of  life 
and  so  many  suggestions  which  would  be  invaluable  even  to 
veterans  as  well  as  neophytes  at  the  bar,  that  I  deem  it  worthy 
of  inclusion. 

It  reads  as  fellows: 

The  subject,  how  to  get  clients.  Is  a  practical  one.  It  Is  not  often 
mentioned  by  your  teachi-rs.  Yet  in  the  great  battle  of  life  it  Is 
constantly  brought  to  your  attention  each  day.  A  failure  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  this  disctission  means  failure  to  the  young 
lawyer.  While  an  appreciate  of  its  art  oftentimes  crowns  those 
with  success  whom  we  kr.st  expect.  How  a  lawyer  gets  his  first 
client  is  a  mvsterv.  It  n^.iyht  well  be  cla.ssed  among  the  three 
grrat  mysteries  of  life.  Who  are  clients?  Some  one  in  difficulty. 
*  What  caused  the  difficulty?  Well  to  answer  that  would  be  to  ex- 
plain life.  An  illustraticn  from  a  personal  experience  might  be 
pardonable.  As  a  young  lawyer  I  was  once  approached  by  a  man 
vi-ho  had  endorsed  a  note  and  had  been  sued.  After  listening  to 
his  story.  I  remarked:  "If  you  had  not  endorsed  that  n6te.  you 
would  not  have  been  liable."  "Yes.",  replied  the  client,  "if  I  had 
not  signed  that  note.  I  would  not  be  here"  In  other  words.  It  is 
those  difficult  situations  that  give  us  our  opportunities.  It  Is  up 
to  us  to  be  able  to  master  them,  and  as  we  learn  to  do  so  our 
success  Is  assurt-d. 

The  person  in  difficulty  Is  going  to  turn  first  to  someone  he 
knows,  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  and  who  will  take  an  interest 
In  his  case.  As  a  basic  principle  it  behooves  young  lawyers  to 
make  friends.  And  in  doing  this  your  manner  of  treating  people 
will  be  an  important  element.  If  you  are  not  naturally  sociable 
and  approachable,  break  ycurself  into  the  habit  of  being  easily 
r.pproaclied.  Take  an  interest  In  your  first  client's  story.  Treat 
his  wrong  as  If  it  were  your  own  inspire  him  with  the  confidence 
that  you  are  not  only  loyal  to  him,  but  also  not  afraid  to  speak 
for  him.  Confidence  in  expression  is  a  valuable  requirement. 
Speak  to  the  court  as  if  you  meant  what  you  said.  Even  if  you 
are  defeated  your  client  will  give  you  credit  if  you  flpiht  earnestly 
and  honorably  his  cause,  which  he  desires  vindicated.  The  first 
client  comes  from  someone  whom  you  know,  and  who  has  been 
treated  pleasantly  by  you. 

It  migiit  be  suggested  in  connection  with  this  Idea,  what  Is  your 
object  in  entering  the  bar  as  a  profession?  To  make  money?  If  so 
you  ai»5'  be  disappointed,  as  many  of  the  highest  rewards  of  this 
life  do  not  go  to  the  lawyer.  In  fact,  the  opportunity  to  make 
money  Is  less  than  in  many  another  business.  Why?  First,  be- 
cause all  questionable  methods  must  be  avoided  by  honest  lawyers. 
In  fact,  his  living,  his  sustenance,  are  mere  incidents  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  highest  desire  of  all  good  lawyers.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  r^-ason  is  ones  own  mind.  The  vindication 
cf  the  principles  of  Justice,  form  ever  new  and  chan£;ing  condi- 
tion. To  do  this  wrrk  requires  the  highest  order  of  ability  and 
the  scorning  of  scrdiU  things  in  life. 

It  might  be  said  in  this  connection  that  technicality  so  mis- 
understood by  layman  is  Ijut  the  vindication  of  seme  wcll-estab- 
Itshfd  principle  cf  law;  made  fcr  the  good  of  human  kind  Yet 
because  that  principle  should  come  in  conflict  with  some  se'.fl?h 
Interest  of  the  human  heart.  It  Is  condemned.  An  example  might 
be  In  point.    The  principle  In  criminal  law.  that  a  venue  mtist  be 


proven  In  all  cases,  is  sometimes  overlooked  In  a  $10  petty  larceny 
charge  The  criminal  Is  set  free  becnuse  of  failure  to  prove  venue. 
and  no  one  notices  It.  It  is  too  small  9  matter  to  notice.  Yet 
here  is  a  case  of  a  bank  failure  A  man  Is  tried  on  the  charge  of 
embezzlement — amount.  8100,000.  The  whole  city  is  stirred  to  the 
highest  point  cf  excitement.  A  failure  to  prove  venue  liberates  the 
criminal.  The  whole  press  of  the  city  condemns  the  law  and  its 
technicality.  When  in  truth  the  error  is  not  due  to  the  law  but  en 
account  of  its  inferior  servants  who  are  supposed  to  administer  it 
correctly. 

This  brings  to  us  the  point  of  distlrgiiishirg  between  attorneys 
at  law  and  lawyers.  The  people  can  no  mere  be  fooled.  The  time 
has  come  in  the  history  of  the  world  where  knowledge  Is  so  gen- 
erally distributed  that  a  lawyer  must  know  his  business  if  he  ex- 
pects to  succeed  In  the  past  too  much  confidence  was  given  to  the 
advocate,  who  with  flights  cf  oratory,  was  expt-cted  to  blind  Juries 
to  the  true  principles  cf  right.  To  the  advocate  who.  it  was 
thought,  had  a  stock  cf  tricks  which  would  stifle  Justice.  Today  the 
ordinary  man  would  have  been  the  extraordinary  educated  man  of 
yesterday.  This  fact  makes  the  advocate  of  today  logical,  and  care- 
ful not  to  mistake  facts;  as  lalse  conclusions  arc  too  easily 
discovered  and  ridiculed.  A  natural  reaction  has  resulted.  The 
bv;siness  lawyer,  who  is  intensely  practical,  has  come  to  the  front. 
Today  you  can  name  en  one  hand  the  noted  orators  of  the  bar. 
Yesterday  they  could  not  have  been  counted. 

It  might  be  suggested  in  this  connection  that  the  capacity  to 
lllum:ne  a  subject  will  never  grow  stale. 

Even  the  business  lawyer  needs  this  art.  In  fact,  this  require- 
ment is  a  necessity  in  all  lines  of  business.  How  many  times  have 
you  gone  into  a  store  and  purchased  an  article  that  you  had  nj 
Intention  of  doing.  Just  because  the  young  lady  clerk  impressed 
ycu  with  the  fact  that  she  knew  Just  what  ycu  wanted?  It  is  well 
to  learn  how  to  express  your  views  forcibly  and  accurately  This 
art  will  stand  you  in  stead  all  through  life.  Many  a  lawyer  has 
lost  his  case  because  l;e  was  not  able  to  think  quickly  and  state 
pla:nly  to  the  court  his  Ideas.  What  gcod  does  it  do  you  to  express 
your  ideas  when  it  is  too  late?  You  will  never  get  credit  for  what 
you  know  unless  you  are  able  to  express  yourself  correctly  on  all 
occasions.  It  might  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the  work  of 
the  literary  society  is  more  important  than  ever.  What  has  all 
this  to  do  with  making  a  client?  Do  you  not  realize  that  people 
make  your  clients? 

Then  all  things  that  tend  to  impress  people  with  your  ability 
and  reliafcility  "are  essentials.  You  know  many  people,  yet  you 
deal  with  each  man  separately.  It  Is  the  manner  then  that  you 
treat  each  person  that  is  important.  In  fact,  the  A.  B,  C  lesson 
to  learn  is  the  manner  in  which  you  treat  people.  Cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  men.  How  manj  good  lawyers  are  unable  to  make 
a  living  because  they  are  unapproachable?  Learn  men.  Be  among 
men.  Go  wh-re  men  are.  Speak  upon  all  occasions.  If  you  are 
a:ain.st  an  asses-sment.  say  so  at  the  meeting  of  those  Interested. 
Those  who  believe  as  ycu  do  are  your  friends.  Therefore,  rule  I  of 
my  address  is  to  get  friends,  b-cau.se  they  are  your  first  clients, 
and  are  the  stepping  stones  of  success. 

The  natural  result  of  having  friends  is  that  friends  will  bring  to 

you  their  friends.     In  other  words,  the  second  class  of  clients  are 

brought  to  you  by  your  friends.     Do  not  be  small  then  in  dealing 

with  your  clients,  as  much  of  your  success  depends  in  being  able  to 

have  your  clients  go  away  pleased.    Regulate  your  fee  by  the  size  of 

the  results^not  always  by  the  amount  of  work  done,  as  people  are 

:    not  always  able  to  understand  that  feature  ef  the  cu.se.    Oftentimes 

It  pays  to  be  liberal.     When  It  comes  time  to  .settle  say.  "Well,  my 

I    friend,  how  much  do  you  think  I  ought  to  charge?"     He  will  often 

I    say  more  than  you  would  yourself.     Say.  'Well,  you  say  so  much; 

'    I  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  so  much.    Now.  let  us  split  the  difference." 

Thi.s  will  leave  a  good  taste  In  the  mouth  of  your  client  and  do 

much  to  encourage  him  to  bring  others  to  your  office. 

The  third  class  of  clients  are  those  who  watch  your  work  In  the 
CGur.troom.  It  is  not  strange  that  people  should  watch  you  while 
you  are  doing  your  work  in  the  courtroom.  It  is  more  or  less  of  an 
advertisement,  and  as  such  should  be  used  legitimately.  Are  we 
supposed  to  live  like  beetles  and  hide  our  existence  from  others? 
Far  from  it.  Assert  yourself.  Be  not  afraid  to  let  others  see  -you. 
Let  your  work  show  that  you  are  qualified  to  call  yourself  a  lawyer, 
and  the  fruit  of  your  toil  Is  sure  to  come. 

The  fourth  class  of  clients  come  from  the  men  you  beat.  It  is 
often  true  that  the  man  you  beat  is  your  next  client,  as  all  dcaire 
to  succeed. 

Succe.-s  then  brings  success.  This  Is  more  often  Illustrated  In 
personal-injury  litigation — a  branch  of  the  law  thet  Is  a  very  good 
field  for  young  lawyers,  as  education  upon  a  good  many  dilftrent 
subjects  is  always  needed.  The  directors  of  large  corporations  give 
very  little  attenfion  to  the  trials  of  young  lawyers  until  Judgments, 
one  by  one,  are  entered  against  their  corporation.  Then  they  ask 
■\    the  question.  Who  is  he?     Then  the  question.  Where  is  he? 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say.  take  part  in  politics.    Do  not  heed 

the  cry  of  many  concerning  the  debasement  of  our  politics.     There 

can  be  no  debasement  of  politics;  but  there  can  be  a  debasement  of 

politicians.     For  this  reason  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  you  to 

i    do  your  part  to  upbuild  the  State  which  has  done  so  much  for  us. 

I        Again,  do  not  permit   tucccss  to  blind  us.     Many  a  proniincnt 

;    ycung  lawyer  has  had  his  career  cut  short  becau.se  success  swelled 

his  head.     He  forgot  the  means  by  which  he  attained  success  and 

Eccrned  the  ladder  that  bcre  him  up.     If  you  tear  away  the  founda- 

'    tion.  the  building  must   fall.      So  be  dili^'cnt   and  mindful  01   all 

your  deeds,  and  never  forget  the  people,  who  are  ttie  fcundatiou  oX 

i    your  success  as  lawyers. 
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Senator  Lewis  was  beloved  and  honored  by  his  colleagues 
In  the  Senate,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  was  1  of  the  15  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  during  our  entire  history  of  150  years 
whose  funeral  services  have  been  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
the  only  other  Senators  who  have  been  thus  honored  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  being  his  own  colleagues  and 
friends  with  whom  he  served.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of 
Montana,  and  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  in  public  life  are  often  misjudged  and 
unjustly  condemned;  they  are  made  the  object  cf  ridicule 
and  contumely,  sometimes  even  of  libel  and  slander;  and  't 
is  open  to  question  whether  public  service  is  worth  the 
price  it  costs.  However,  when  the  career  has  ended  and 
the  book  of  life  has  been  closed,  and  knowing  and  under- 
standing men  and  women  render  their  meed  of  praise  and 
appraisal  and  the  people  themselves  give  expression  to  their 
love  and  gratitude  and  join  in  loving  tribute  with  the  col- 
leagues of  the  public  servant  who  has  departed,  we  conclude 
that  after  all.  "public  service,  if  faithfully  performed,  is 
worch  all  that  it  costs."    • 

Senator  Lewis  was  a  great  man,  lawyer,  orator,  states- 
man, scholar,  author,  and  friend. 

Alike   are   life  and   death 

When  life  in  death  survives 
And  the  uninterrupted  breath 

Inspires  a  thousand  lives. 

Were  a  star  quenched  on  high 

For  ages  would  its  light 
Still  traveling  downward  from  the  sky 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies. 

For  years  beyond  our  ken, 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men. 
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Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Hon.  T.  V.  Smith: 

My  fellow  countrymen,  I  am  only  an  ipnorant  man  and  a  poli- 
tician, but  I  listen  to  the  radio  and  I  read  the  Book  of  Job. 

Patience,  the  people  is  thy  name!  Patience,  we  politicians  are 
thy  beneficiaries.  Gallant  today  is  the  patience  of  the  people 
with  us  politicians,  their  servants.  Discouraged  over  one  group 
of  us  the  people  turn  to  another  group  of  us.  and  thls^  they  do 
over  and  over  again.  Let  it  be  said  on  our  side  that  our  inten- 
tions are  worthy  of  this  patience,  even  when  our  actions  are  dis- 
appointing. There  are  few  of  us  politicians  in  any  party  who 
would  not  do  all  In  our  power  to  give  aid  to  the  distressed  and 
to  Increase  the  prosperity  of  all  the  people.  We  would  if  we  could, 
and  if  we  don't,  it's  because  we  cant.  The  chief  reason  we  can't 
do  more  Is  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  and  so  of  the  cures 
of  the  greatest  evils  distressing  oiu-  people. 

The  mounting  national  debt — celebrated  by  Republicans  through- 
out this  ceremonial  week — is  such  an  evil.  Since  this  debt  is  as 
much  ours  as  It  is  the  Republicans.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  help 
them  celebrate  it  properly.  Tliey  presided  over  arrangements  that 
necessitated  the  debt;  we  contracted  the  debt  under  the  lash  of 
the  necessity  inherited  from  them.  On  any  proper  understanding, 
therefore,  of  the  f9undatlons  of  democracy,  we  are  yoked  together, 
brothers  whether  In  debt  or  out  of  debt.  But  now  we're  in  debt, 
and  we  ought  not  to  make  the  people  suffer  the  more  because  of 
any  family  quarrels  between  us. 
-  Like  brothers.  Indeed,  we  have  much  In  common.  We  have 
this  in  common  that  neither  of  us  can  lessen  the  debt  by  talking 
about  it.  We  have  this  in  common,  that  neither  of  us  supposes 
that  the  Budget  can  be  or  should  be  balanced  immediately.  Sen- 
ator Vandeneerg  allows  2  years  plus.  Senator  Taft  gestures  in- 
definitely toward  the  future.  Congressman  Barton  thinks  thai  ^e 
must  bring  taxes  do\^-n  before  we  can  raisp  up  the  prosperity  to 
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balance  the  Budget.  And  Prosecutor  Dewey — well  that  deponent 
sayeth  not;  he  only  saweth  political  wood  silently.  But  we  have 
this  also  in  common,  that  both  parties  and  all  of  us  politicians 
want  to  and  mean  to  balance  the  National  Budget  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I 

Let  us  Democrats  and  Republicans  celebrate  debt  week  with 
one  another,  therefore,  and  with  the  patient  people  of  these 
United  States.  The  people,  like  Job  of  old.  Job  personified  for  our 
age.  are  atfiicted  and  bear  it  patiently.  Unlike  the  patient  people, 
however,  the  professional  friends  of  the  people  complain  bitterly 
and  cry  nightly  aloud  over  every  open  airway,  "Debt,  debt,  debt!" 
They  cry  aloud  as  "comforters"  of  the  patient  people,  but  their 
"comforting"  calls  for  even  more  patience  from  the  people. 

Job's  first  friend.  Eliphaz  the  Temanite.  alias  Senator  Vandkn- 
BERG.  friend  cf  the  people  from  Michigan,  brought  in  his  report  last 
Sunday  night  in  a  forum  over  whose  panel  I  was  privileged  to 
preside.  He  told  the  radio  in  a  voice  of  deep  but  well  mofiulated 
emotion  that  the  people's  stock  was  low,  was  indeed  in  danger  of 
,  being  wiped  out  altogether  by  the  debt — but  from  this  deluge  of 
I    debt  he  himself  had  been  spared  'to  tell  the  tale. 

Then  Job's  second  friend.  Bildad  the  Shuhite.  alias  Senator  Tatt, 
friend  of  the  people  from  Ohio,  came  Monday  night  to  mourn  for 
another  radio  hour  the  dolorous  debt.  He  repjorted.  did  Bildad  the 
Shuhite.  that  the  people's  debt  is  "immoral,"  he  reported  that  it  is 
"dangercus."  he  reported  that  it  is  all  "in  vain."  All  this.  Bildad 
T.AFT,  the  Shuhite  from  Ohio,  reported — but  from  this  deluge  of 
debt  he  hlms?lf  has  been  spared  to  tell  the  tale. 

Then  came  last  night  Job's  third  friend.  Zophar  the  Naamathlte, 
alias  Congressman  Eruce  Barton,  of  Wall  Street,  the  man  whom 
nobody  knows  save  as  a  friend  of  the  necple.  indeed  as  public  rela- 
tions counsel  for  the  patient  people.  He  confided  to  the  microphone 
this  "new  thing."  that  businessmen  do  not  like  taxes.  He  revealed 
that  he  had  at  least  20  friends,  "presidents  and  chairmen  of  boards 
of  directors."  to  whom  he  could  write  and  who  would  write  back  to 
him  "Dear  Bruce."  He  reported  that  with  all  these  friends  and 
with  all  his  pull  he  couldn't  get  a  Job  for  Johnny  O'Hearn.  Since 
businessmen  don't  like  to  pay  taxes,  he  let  the  people  in  on  the  opefi 
secret  that  unless  the  Republicans  are  allowed  to  rule  the  country, 
there  might  not  be  any  countrv  left  for  anybody  to  rule.  All  this 
Zophar.  the  Naamathlte  from  Wall  Street,  reported  to  the  people — 
but  from  this  deluge  of  taxes  and  debt  he  himself  had  been  spared 
to  tell  the  tale. 

n 

All  these  things  spake  Job's  three  friends  mournfully  over  the 
radio,  friends  all  three  of  the  patient  people. 

"And  Job  answered  and  said  (I'm  quoting  now  from  the  Scrip- 
tures I  : 

"No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you. 
But  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you;  I  am  not  Inferior  to 
you.     •     •     • 

"I  am  as  one  mocked  of  his  neighbors.  •  •  •  He  that  Is 
ready  to  slip  with  his  feet  is  as  a  lamp  despised  in  the  thought 
of  him  that  is  at  ease.  

"The  tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God 
are  secure.     •     •     • 

"But   ask  now  the  bensts.  and  they  shall  teach  thee;   and  the  ' 
fowls  cf  the  air.  and  they  shall  tell  tliee. 

"Or  speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach  thee," 

ttt 

Yes.  let  us  "speak  to  the  earth,"  and  to  the  jjeople  who  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  They  will  teach  us  of  the  debt  and  show  us 
another  side  of  it  to  celebrate.  Here  comes  a  homeowner,  not 
a  friend  of  but  a  plain  man  of  the  people.  He  reports  that  his 
home  was  saved  for  him  and  for  his  family  by  a  Federal  loan  upon 
it.  He  says  that  that  part  of  the  national  debt  is  to  him  an 
investment;  an  Investment  in  him.  Rising  up  behind  him  are  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  10  what  Bildad  the  Shuhite  calls  "waste,"  calls 
"Immoral."  calls  "dangerous,"  calls  "in  vain."  Count  these  wit- 
nesses. One.  two.  three  •  •  •  No;  we  cannot  count  them: 
they're  too  many.  I  have  the  exact  number  of  them  here:  1.021,- 
818  whose  homes  have  been  saved  by  what  these  grieving  friends 
of  Job  and  the  people  call  waste  and  dismiss  as  that  nirisance 
"the  public  debt." 

Of  this  million  and  more,  81.230  are  In  the  home  State  of  Ellphaz 
Vandenberg.  the  Temanite  of  Michigan:  98.557  are  In  the  home 
State  of  Bildad  Taft,  the  Shuhite  of  Ohio;  and  80,154  are  in  the 
home  State  of  Zophar  Farton.  the  Naamathlte  of  New  York. 

Let  us  "speak  to  the  earth."  and  let  its  people  speak  back  to  us  of 
the  debt.  Here  comes  a  farmer  who  was  losing  his  farm  lor  want  of 
credit  to  stay  the  mortgage.  He  reports  that  his  part  of  the  national 
debt  he  is  paying  back  while  living  still  upon  the  land  he  loves. 
Behind  him  stretch  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  869.642  strong;  30.401  of 
them  are  in  Michigan  with  Ellphaz.  30,061  in  Ohio  with  Bildad,  and 
1C.098  are  in  New  York  State  with  Zophar. 

Let  us  "speak  to  the  earth,"  and  let  its  people  tell  us  of  the  debt. 
Here  rises  a  mother  to  report  that  she  has  a  stake  in  the  debt,  a 
stake  not  merely  for  herself  but  for /all  dependent  children  and  for 
crippled  children  eveiy\^here.  Behmd  her  rise  a  national  throng, 
264.774  mothers  and  650.369  helpless  children.  They  have  survived 
to  tell  their  tale  about  the  debt,  a  tale  of  gratitude  for  this  chance 
to  live  and  to  grow. 

Let  us  "speak  to  the  earth,"  and  still  others  will  speak  back  to  us 
of  the  debt.     We  must  ask  to  stand  aside  for  this  hour  tha  btisiness-  ' 
men  aided  by  the  B.  F.  C.  the  railroads  kept  rtuinlng,  the  banks 
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saved.  They  can  speak  at  any  time.  For  the  moment  we  must 
hear  those  not  so  eaisily  heard  when  professlonaJ  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple monopolize  the  microphone  to  cry  down  the  debt  for  the  people, 
the  debt  of  the  patient  people. 

Here  comes,  finally,  a  man  on  relief.  We  must  hear  him  and 
his  on  the  debt,  for  the  frlend.s  of  Job  have  overlooked  this  man, 
this  ver>-  brother  of  Job  himself.  He  reports  that  the  public  debt 
has  been  his  stake  In  government  and  In  life  during  these  trying 
ye:irs.  He  says  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  lessen  public  spending 
until  private  spending  provides  him  a  Job.  He  says  that  spend- 
ing ought  to  be  Increased  rather  than  lessened.  He  says  he 
doesn't  understand  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  unemployment, 
but  he  means  to  work,  he  says,  or  to  eat  without  working.  But 
he  much  prefers,  he  says,  to  work  for  what  he  eats.  He  says  that 
none  will  hire  him.  none  save  the  Government  alone.  He  says  that 
he  speaks  for  many,  many  more.  Indeed,  see  rising  yonder  behind 
him  to  witness  to  his  words,  a  mighty  multitude  of  men.  There 
of  these  men.  2.976.140:  of  Job's  brothers,  forgotten  by  Ellphaz  In 
Michigan,  we  count  139.000;  of  Job's  brothers  forgotten  by  Bll- 
dad  In  Ohio  we  count  248.000;  of  Job's  brothers  forgotten  by 
Zophar  In  New  York  we  count  237,000. 

rv 

Yes.  from  the  shadows  of  Debt  Week  let  us  "speak  to  the  earth." 
and  the  earth  will  speak  back  to  us.  We  owe  It  to  the  people  to 
hear  what  they  say  of  the  debt.  They  say  that  bad  as  the  debt  Is. 
there  are  debits  worse  than  debt.  They  say  that  If  the  country 
ha.s  to  see  bad  days,  we  ought  to  stand  together  and  see  them 
_  through  peacefully  and  fruitfully.  They  do  not  say,  with  Bildad 
the  Shuhlte  of  Ohio,  that  public  spending  Is  "Immoral";  they  do 
not  say  with  him  that  the  efforts  to  save  them  have  been  "In 
vain."  They  think  contrariwise.  It  Is  through  those  very  efforts, 
they  say.  that  they  have  been  spared  to  tell  their  tale  of  the 
debt.  They  say  that  they  are  mocked  of  their  neighbors.  They 
repeat  uneasily.  In  the  language  of  the  older  Job,  that  "He  that 
is  ready  to  slip  •  •  •  ts  •  •  •  despised  In  the  thought  of 
him  that  is  ease." 

And  back  of  these  millions  of  weary  witnesses  to  the  courage, 
the  humanity,  and  the  prudence  of  the  policy  that  dared  the  debt 
for  the  sake  of  the  debtors.  I  hear  the  poet  of  the  people,  "The 
People.  Yes"— or  Is  It  the  very  voice  of  Job  himself? — saying: 
Who  can  make  a  poem  of  the  depths  of  weariness 
Bringing  meaning  to  those  never  in  the  depths? 
Those  who  order  what  they  please 
When   they  choose  to  have  It — 
Can  they  understand  the  many  down  imder 
Who  come  home  to  their  wives  and  children  at  night  and  night 

after  night  as  jret  too  brave  and  imbroken  to  say,  "I  ache  all 

over? ■ 

How  can  a  poem  deal  with  production  costs  and  leave  out  definite 
misery  paying  a  permanent  price  in  shattered  health  and  early 
old  ai?e? 

When  Will  the  efflcency  engineers  and  the  poets  get  together  on  a 

program? 
Will  that  be  a  cold  day?    Will  that  be  a  special  hour? 
Will  somebody  be  cuckoo  then? 
And  If  so,  who? 

And  what  does  the  Christian  Bible  say? 

And   the  Mohammedan  Koran   and  Confucius  and  the  Shlntolsts 
And  the  encyclicals  of  the  Popes? 
Will  somebody  be  cuckoo  then? 
And  If  so,  who? 

▼ 

Carl  Sandbuhc.  The  People.  Yes. 

The  friends  of  Job.  the  patient  people,  talk  of  a  debt  that  can 
be  measured  In  money.  They  have  measured  It.  weighed  It 
counted  It,  and  many  of  them  have  even  helped  vote  It  lii 
Congress.  Of  the  service  this  debt  has  been  to  debtors  thev  do 
not  speak.  Senator  Tatt,  the  Shuhlte  of  Ohio,  does  Indeed  -peak 
o.  it,  but  tills  is  what  he  says:  •••  •  .  balancing  the  human 
budget  •  •  •  this  is  merely  a  Juggling  with  words,  and  doesn't 
mean  anything' 

But  the  debtors  themselves  speak  of  a  debt  that's  different 
To  them  the  human  side  of  the  budget  is  themselves  This  debt 
of  v-hlch  they  speak  Is  reflected  In  the  living  gratitude  of  the 
helpless  who  have  been  helped.  This  is  the  debt  born  of  sore 
necessity,  a  debt  measured  in  hours  of  anxletv.  a  debt  tinged 
r^'^^^.  pathetic  hope  of  better  days  to  come.  The  debt  of  which 
the  debtors  speak  is  a  debt  to  our  national  destiny.  Not  to  con- 
tract that  debt  would  have  been  revolutionary  cecklessness  To 
r,''"'^w"P  ^y^^'^rla  against  It  now  is  to  forfeit  our  common  faith  In 
the  liberty.  In  the  fraternity,  and,  above  all.  In  the  equality  of  oxu- 
American  way  of  life.  m         j  i" 

Democrat*  must  speak  re.spectfully  of  this  debt  of  the  debtors 
ft  debt  vastly  different  from  that  which  Republicans  lament  so 
lustily  throughout  this  ceremonial  week,  the  week  of  their  self- 
appointed  Lent.  Professional  friends  of  the  people  can  afford  from 
the  vantage  of  their  own  security  to  ask  that  spending  be  stopped 
so  that  men  may  go  back  to  private  work,  thus  restoring  pros- 
perity and  beginning  to  pay  off  the  debt.  The  people  themselves 
insectnre  and  helpless,  must  demand  work  first  so  that  spendlne 
can  then  be  safely  stopped,  thus  restoring  prosperity  and  becln- 
ring  to  pay  off  the  debt  Democrats  mu^t  speak  up  for  the  pocn'- 
asking  firmly  that  the  secure  shall  take  their  share  of  the  risk 

That's  what  It  means  to  be  a  Democrat.    To  ask  the  helpless  to 
assume   the  risk   of  a  premature  policy   of  retrenchment,   that's 


what  Debt  Week  Is  rapidly  making  It  mean  to  be  a  Republican. 
The  Issue  between  our  parties  is  simply  this:  Who  shall  take  the 
major  risks  for  prosperity — these  comfortable  in  their  ease  or 
those  helpless  in  their  poverty?  Shall  we  quit  spending  in  the 
hope  that  men  will  get  private  Jobs,  or  shfll  we  give  men  private 
Jobs  so  that  the  Goverrunent  may  quit  spending?  We  Democrats 
say  that  "friends  of  the  people  '  should  be  friends  to  the  people. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  Republicans  and  Democrats,  brothers  In 
both  our  ignorance  and  our  hope,  should  celebrate  Debt  Week 
together.  Celebrate  It  first  by  rereading  the  Book  of  Job.  Reach 
there  for  your  Bible  and  see  who  really  proved  friendly  to  the 
man  with  bolls.  Be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Job  himself 
got  well,  recovered  his  prosperity,  and  lived  happily  ever  after- 
ward. Be  warned  by  what  happened  to  his  friends— Ellphaz  the 
Temanlte,  Bildad  the  Shuhlte,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathlte.  Read 
there  what  happened  to  these  three  friends,  friends  all  three  of 
the  patient  Job.  -v,^^ 

Preserve  the  American  Market  for  the  American 
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Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  contributioa 
which  we  can  make  toward  stabilizing  our  economic  life 
would  be  to  preserve  the  American  market  for  the  American 
farmer.  The  hope  of  our  farmer  is  an  enlarged  domestic 
market  against  low-cost  foreign  producers.  The  American 
farmer  has  seen  his  foreign  market  disappear  and  his  home 
market  gradually  surrendered  to  the  foreign  producer.  The 
farmers  of  America  do  not  believe  in  free  trade  such  as  we 
are  approaching  under  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  permit  this  to  go  on  much  longer.  They  do 
not  believe  in  trading  the  best  markets  in  the  world  to 
increase  the  standard  of  hving  abroad. 

Under  these  trade  treaties  this  administration  has  been 
improving  the  buying  power  of  foreign  countries.  They 
have  been  exporting  jobs  and  creating  prosperity  in  other 
countries.  What  we  need  is  the  development  of  some  buying 
power  and  prosperity  in  the  United  States. 

FOREIGN    BEEF 

The  purchase  of  foreign  beef  Is  a  direct  blow  to  the  cattle 
industry  of  the  West.  This  industry  employs  American  labor 
and  pays  taxes.  Western  beef  is  far  superior  to  any  similar 
produced  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

These  trade  treaties  have  destroyed  the  cotton  and  dairy 
industries.    They  will  eventually  ruin  all  of  our  farmers 
The  competitive  farm  imports  for  1937.  valued  at  almost 
$1,000,000,000.  brought  a  glutted  market  with  falling  prices 
and  distress  to  the  American  farmer. 

MiUions  of  bushels  of  agricultural  products  are  being  im- 
ported into  our  country  from  foreign  lands  every  year  Let 
us  take  the  American  corn-refining  industry  for  an  example 
It  IS  an  industry  which  grinds  from  sixty-five  to  eighty 
mUlions  of  bushels  of  com  annually  to  provide  a  variety  of 
starches.  It  is  a  dependable  industrial  outlet  for  American 
farm  produce.  This  industry  also  furnishes  employment  to 
the  heads  of  several  thousand  American  families.  This  in- 
dustry Is  threatened  by  the  importation  of  low-grade  foreign 
starches.  Importations  in  1936  were  306,000,000  pounds  and 
in  1937  over  450,000,000  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  home  markets  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  our  farmers,  several  millions  of  our  unemployed 
would  have  had  work  on  the  farm  if  our  own  home  markets 
had  received  the  proper  protection. 

We  should  not  sacrifice  the  birthright  of  the  American 
farmer.  The  welfare  of  our  own  farmers  should  be  consid- 
ered before  the  welfare  of  foreign  farmers. 

Feeding  our  fellow  citizens  has  always  been  and  always 

}.  be  the  main  job.  We  must  insist  on  a  consistent  agri- 
cultural policy  that  will  enable  us  to  grow  in  America  the 
thmgs  we  need  and  to  guarantee  for  American  farmers  the 
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right  piice  for  his  products  and  the  f'.Ulest  advantage  of  the 
American  markets. 

We  need  a  protectionist  pohcy  that  would  save  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  for  cur  own  farmers  except  for  those 
few  raw  materials  that  must  be  imported,  such  as  rubber,  tin, 
coffee,  and  silk. 

Look  at  the  agriculture  situation  in  Indiana,  March  1939: 

Corn  037  be!ow  parity  on  1.000  bushels,  the  farmer  Is  losing..  $370 

Wheat  0.55  below  parity  on  200  bushels,  the  farmer  Is  losing..  110    | 

Hogs  1  89  below  parity  on  10.000  pounds,  the  farmer  Is  losing..  189 
Butterfat  0.08  below  parity  on   1,000  pounds,  the  farmer   Is 

losing 80 

Eggs  0.11  below  parity  on  100  dozen,  the  farmer  is  losing 11 

Total.. 760 

Seven  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  is  the  loss  to  the  average 
$5000  Indiana  farm.  How  long  can  we  maintain  cur 
hemes,  churches,  and  schools  with  this  income? 

I  for  one  am  opposed  to  these  trade  treaties.  I  voted 
against  appropriating  the  sum  of  $225,000  to  cdrry  out  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  I  do  not  wish  to 
further  the  importations  of  competitive  foreign  products 
which  displace  the  products  of  our  farms  and  faclories  and 
thereby  add  to  the  ranks  of  our  unemployed. 

The  very  least  to  which  the  American  farmer  is  entitled  is 
the  American  market.  There  will  be  no  prosperity  in  Amer- 
ica until  the  American  market  is  restored  to  the  American 
farmer. 

The  Salmon  Industry  in  Oregon  and  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OKLGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  29. 1939 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    PACIFIC    FISHERMAN    FOR    APRIL    1939 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  is  the  salmon  in- 
dustry. No  effort  has  been  spared  to  protect  and  develop  it. 
In  con.sidering  the  Bonneville  project  the  protection  of  this 
important  industry  was  of  primary  consideration. 

The  construction  of  the  Bonneville  project  in  the  Columbia 
River  between  Oregon  and  Washington  involved  a  serious 
problem  as  to  the  procedure  necessary  to  protect  migrant  fish 
which  must  pass  through  the  dam.  A  careful  scientific  and 
technical  study  was  given  to  the  problem,  and  as  a  result 
there  was  constructed  as  a  part  of  the  project  an  extensive 
system  of  fish  ladders,  elevators,  and  bjijasses  for  taking 
care  of  fish  life  passing  both  up  the  river  and  down.  These 
provisions  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  completed,  but  the  major 
portions,  however,  have  been  completed  and  have  been  in 
operation  since  the  dam  was  finished. 

The  Government  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  these  facilities  for  the  passing  of  fish  up  and  down  the 
river  for  the  full  period  from  May  7.  1938.  to  January  31, 
1939.  During  this  period  approximately  a  half  million  salmon 
and  steel-head  trout  were  counted  going  up  the  river  over 
the  dam.  This  study  was  made  by  Mr.  Harlan  B.  Holmes, 
aquatic  biologist,  and  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Morton,  inspector  of 
fishways  operations,  both  of  whom  were  formerly  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  who  were  loaned 
to  the  United  States  Army  engineers  in  order  that  their  expert 
services  might  be  available  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  Bonneville  Dam.  These  experts  have  recently  written 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Pacific  Fisherman  in  the 
April  issue,  detailing  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  by 
the  operation  of  these  facilities.  It  is  of  such  importance  in 
connection  with  this  project  and  the  fishing  industry  of  the 
Pacific  northwest  as  well  as  for  study  in  other  projects  of  a 
similar  natuie  where  fish  life  is  involved  that  I  desire  to 


extend  it  in'  the  Congressional  Record  so  that  It  may  be 

available  for  study  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  problem. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Pacific  Fisherman  of  April  1939] 

BoNNiA'iLnE's  FnisT  Year 

(By  Harlan  B.  Holmes,  aquatic  biologist,  and  Frederick  G.  Morton, 
Inspector,  fishways  operations) 

On  February  14.  1938,  the  river  level  above  Bonneville  Dam  was 
raised  to  the  point  that  water  started  flowing  through  the  perma- 
nent fish  ladders.  Since  that  time  the  runs  of  fish  for  a  full  year 
have  passed  the  dam,  thus  permitting  an  appraisal  of  the  success 
of  the  ft&hways. 

Due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fish  runs  Involved  and  the  publicity 
that  the  problem  of  fish  protection  has  received  during  the  4  years 
of  construction,  everyone  who  Is  Interested  In  fish  conservation  has 
looked  with  keen  Interest  to  the  results  of  this  first  year  of  opera- 
tion Those  who  have  been  required  to  rely  upon  newspapers  and 
magazine  comments  have  found  decidedly  conflicting  reports. 
Among  the  thousands  of  people  who  visited  Bonneville  Dam  during 
the  summer,  probably  the  majority  saw  few.  if  any.  fish,  and  many 
of  these  visitors  went  away  with  a  feeling  of  doubt  regarding  the 
success  of  the  fishways.  To  the  experienced  observer,  especially  to 
those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  design  and  operation  of 
the  fishways,  this  failure  to  observe  great  numbers  of  fish  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  .satLsf act  Ion.  The  contlnuovis 
absence  of  any  accumulation  of  fish  below  the  dam  gave  assurance 
that  the  fish  were  passing  as  rapidly  as  they  reached  the  obstruc- 
tion. The  experlMiced  observer,  further.  Is  not  disturbed  by  fail- 
ure to  observe  significant  numbers  of  fish  In  the  ladders.  The 
Individual  pools  of  the  ladders,  each  having  a  surface  area  of  40 
feet  by  16  feet  and  a  depth  of  6  feet,  give  ample  space  for  the  flsh 
to  rest  and  to  maneuver  for  the  climb  of  only  1  foot  to  the  next 
higher  pool.  It  is  decidedly  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule, 
for  a  fish  to  Jump  clear  of  the  water.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
fish  swim  through  the  2-foot-square  submerged  opening  that  is 
provided  In  each  of  the  partitions  between  pools.  Tlie  flsh  that 
pass  over  the  partitions  usually  swim  through  the  sheet  of  water 
which  overflows  this  partition,  seldom  breaking  tne  surface. 

FISH    COtJNTING 

Fortunately,  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  base  conclusions  as  to 
the  success  of  the  fishways  upon  this  negative  type  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  Each  fish  is  identified,  counted,  and  recorded  as  it  passed 
the  upper  end  of  the  ladder.  Tlie  counting  stations  consist  of 
picketed  barriers  which  block  the  passage  of  flsh.  In  each  barrier 
are  three  gate -controlled  openings  2  feet  wide  through  which  flsh 
may  be  permitted  to  pass.  To  facilitate  the  Identification  of  the 
species  of  fish,  there  is  a  sxibmerged,  white  platform  over  which  the 
fish  must  pass  as  they  leave  the  counting  gate.  The  gates  are 
opened  only  while  an  observer  is  on  duty  to  tally  the  number  of 
each  species  of  fish  on  mechanical  recording  machines. 

The  counting  stations  were  installed  on  May  7,  1938,  since  which 
time  a  complete  record  has  been  maintained  of  all  species.  No 
dcubt  there  have  been  minor  errors  In  Identification  of  species, 
especially  among  the  so-called  scrap  flsh.  such  as  suckers,  chubs, 
and  squawflsh.  Otherwise,  the  counts  are  substantially  exact  except 
In  the  case  of  the  lamprey  (eels),  whose  slender  form  permits  many 
of  them  to  pass  through  the  1-lnch  picket  openings  adjacent  to  the 
counting  gates.    The  count  of  lampreys,  however,  is  unimportant. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  season  one  counting  gate  in 
each  ladder  was  operated  for  16  hours  a  day.  The  counter  usually 
observed  continuously  for  about  three-quarters  of  each  hour,  tak- 
ing the  remander  of  the  hour  off  to  record  the  counts  and  rest  his 
eyes  from  the  confining  task  of  looking  continuously  Into  the  water. 
The  procedure  of  counting  for  only  16  hours  a  day  and  leaving  the 
gates  closed  at  night  was  based  upon  a  general  knowledge  of  re- 
duced activity  of  salmon  at  night.  This  condition  was  verified  by 
counting  2  nights  a  week. 

It  was  found  that  an  average  of  about  4  percent  of  the  salmon 
would  pass  during  the  8  hours  at  night,  and  It  was  observed  Xtf&t 
no  unfavorable  condition  ^as  created  by  forcing  this  small  propor- 
tion of  the  flsh  to  wait  until  daylight  to  continue  Its  migration. 
Some  of  the  scrap  fish  leact  quite  differently.  Suckers,  for  ex- 
ample, are  less  active  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and  more  active 
at  night.  Night  counts  represented  about  14  ijercent  of  that 
species.  In  the  case  of  lamprey,  about  a  half  of  the  run  passed 
during  the  8-hour  period  at  night. 

For  a  period  of  about  2  weeks  In  September,  at  the  peak  of  the 
run.  when  the  dally  counts  of  salmon  and  trout  ranged  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  fi-^h,  a  second  gate  at  each  counting  station 
was  operated  through  the  middle  of  the  day  and  counting  was 
continued  through  the  night.  As  the  runs  dropped  off  and  the 
days  became  shorter,  counting  time  was  reduced  until  finally  flsh 
passage  was  permitted  through  only  one  gate  at  a  time,  one  man 
making  all  the  observations,  by  alternating  between  the  two  count- 
ing stations.  In  order  to  secure  a  complete  record,  counting  has 
been  continued  regularly  on  this  basis  although  the  runs  have 
decreased  to  as  low  as  45  salmon  and  trout  for  the  entire  month 
of  January. 

As  the  dally  flsh  count  for  the  preceding  month  usually  has  been 
published  In  each  Lssue  of  the  Paciflc  Fishennan  and  a  summary 
by  months  was  published  in  the  February  issue,  the  details  will  not 
be  repeated  here.  The  totals  of  the  principal  species  for  the  period 
of  May  7,  1938,  to  January  31,  1939,  are  as  follows:  271,805  Chinook 
salmon,    107,026   Steelhead   trout,   75,040   Blueback   salmon,    15.188 
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SilTer  salmon.  2.119  Chum  salmon,  2.227  mt«cellan<?<ms  trout.  5.274 
shad.  44  sturgeon.  281.873  suckers,  57.542  squawfish.  19.465  chuba, 
15.189  carp    3.122  whitttish.  and  227.627  lamprey   (eels). 
comxNrous  passacx  of  fish 

The  dallv  count  of  flr,h  varied  tremendously.  At  the  crest  of  the 
fpring  freshet,  en  May  31.  the  count  dropped  to  15  salmon  and  trout. 
Tt^e  opposite  exUeme  of  20.322  of  these,  spodes  was  reached  on 
Septemb-T  9.  Such  fluctuatrons  In  the  number  of  flsh  were  known 
to  be  a  normral  feature  of  the  Columbia  River  salmon  runs.  A 
general  knowledge  of  the  grosser  fluctuations  m  the  runs  was  avail- 
able from  accuniulated  commercial  fishery  catch  statistics,  but  this 
information  was  not  sufBcient  to  indicate  the  exact  time  or  magni- 
tude of  the  fluctuations,  nor  to  form  the  basi-s  of  rtllable  estimates 
of  the  actual  number  of  fish  that  should  pa&s  Bonneville  at  corre- 
sponding periods.  It  appeared  that  It  should  be  possible  to  utilize 
commercial  catch  statistics  to  obser\-e  Individual  fluctuations  In  the 
abundance  of  fi?h  as  they  approached  Bonneville.  The  presence  or 
absence  immediately  thereafter  of  similar  fluctuations  In  the  counts 
of  fl&h  pa.sMng  through  the  flshways  then  should  indicate  how 
readily  the^fish  passed  the  dam  and  thus  serve  as  a  check  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  flshways  at  the  dam. 

An  opportunity  to  test  this  hypothesis  occurred  during  the  first 
week  of  counting.  The  commercial  catch  of  Chinook  salmon  In 
the  40-mlle  stretch  of  the  river  between  Vancouver.  Wash.,  and 
Bonneville  showed  a  distinct  peak  on  the  night  of  May  9-10. 
The  count  of  flsh  passing  Bonneville  reached  a  peak  the  following 
day.  Graphs  of  the  two  sets  of  data  show  essentially  the  same 
trend  toward  the  peak  and  toward  the  decline  as  the  run  dropped 
off  again.  Similar  examples  were  observed  later  and  In  other 
species,  all  Indicating  that  flsh  passed  through  the  BonneviUe 
flshways  within  1  or  2  days  after  passing  the  commercial  fishery 
10  to  40  miles  below  the  dam. 

PASSAGE   THROtTCH    BACKWATER    AREA 

Tliere  has  been  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  not  familiar  with  details  of  the  project  to  anticipate  that 
raising  the  water  level  at  BonneviUe  would  create  a  t3rplcal  lake 
in  which  the  velocity  might  not  be  stifflclent  to  direct  the  salmon 
in  their  upstream  migration.  The  natural  depth  of  the  river  be- 
tween Bonneville  and  The  Dalles  was  In  many  sections  as  much 
as  30  feet  at  low  water.  Raising  the  water  surface  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bonneville  Dam  approximately  doubles  the  sec- 
tional area  in  the  pool  at  low  flow.  The  velocity  Is  therefore  only 
reduced  by  about  50  percent,  and  still  remains  materially  higher 
than  at  some  places  below  the  dam. 

The  fact  that  changes  In  the  river  above  BonneviUe  did  not 
disturb  the  passage  of  flsh  through  the  pool  was  determined  by 
a  re\Trse  of  the  procedure  used  to  trace  the  flsh  through  the 
flshways  from  below  the  dan\.  In  this  case  the  flsh  counts  were 
compared  with  the  commercial  catches  at  Celllo  Palls.  50  miles 
above  the  dam.  The  peak  of  abundance  of  Chinook  salmon  de- 
scribed above  appeared  at  Celllo  2  or  3  days  after  passing  BonneviUe. 

A  moBt  convincing  case  for  comparison  was  obtained  In  July, 
when  the  lowering  of  the  water  level  above  the  dam  lor  construc- 
tion reasons  impaired  the  operation  of  flshways  for  a  period  of 
5  days.  At  this  time  the  run  of  blueback  salmon  was  at  Its  peak; 
ana  while  It  Is  estimated  that  during  these  5  days  about  12.000 
Bluebacks  reached  the  dam,  only  4.343  passed  through  the  flsh- 
ways This  accumulation  of  flsh  then  paused  through  during  the 
next  2  days  at  normal  operation.  8.407  being  counted  the  first  day 
and  4.523  the  second  day.  Nearly  Identical  fluctuations  were  ob- 
served in  the  commercial  catches  at  Celllo.  A  correspondingly 
abrupt  drop  occurred  In  the  catch  at  Celllo  2  days  after  the  inter- 
ruption In  passage  at  Bonnevlllt.  and  after  the  resumption  of 
normal  passage  at  the  dam.  a  corresponding  Increase  appeared 
In  the  catch  at  Celilo  during  the  succc«'^lng  second  and  third 
day  The  trends  of  the  runs  of  Steelheads  and  Chlnooks  on  this 
occasion  were  not  as  distinct  as  In  the  case  of  the  Bluebacks.  but 
It  appears  that  they  may  have  taken  from  5  days  to  a  week  to  reach 
Celllo.  At  no  time  was  there  any  Indication  of  extensive  delay. 
and  surely  no  failure  of  the  flsh  to  continue  their  migration. 

Further  evidence  of  the  tmhampered  movement  of  the  flsh 
through  the  backwater  area  is  found  In  the  season's  operations 
at  the  salmon  egg-taking  stations  located  on  Wind  River.  Little 
White  Salmon  River.  Spring  Creek,  and  Big  White  Salmon  River, 
all  of  which  are  located  along  the  backwater  area.  These  stations 
collectively  obtained  about  42.000  000  Chlncok  salmon  eggs,  which 
U  more  than  10  percent  above  their  average. 

^  nSHWAT    OPERATION 

In  the  design  of  the  flshways  for  Bonneville  Dam  a  great  deal 
of  attention  was  given  to  means  of  attracting  the  flsh  to  the 
fishway  entrances.  It  was  believed  that  In  the  absence  of  an 
atuactton  greater  than  that  provided  by  the  simple  flow  from 
the  ladders,  the  flsh  might  become  Injured  or  seriously  delayed 
while  searching  for  a  route  of  passage.  There  accordingly  was 
developed  a  combination  of  features  known  as  a  collecting  system, 
which  consists  essentially  of  extensive  auxiliary  water  supply  and 
enlarged  flshway  entrances./  In  the  collecting  systems  as  in- 
stalltd  at  BonneviUe  the  flow  through  the  ladders  can  be  aug- 
mented about  twehtj-fold.  to  give  a  total  of  at  least  8.000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  to  attract  the  flsh  to  the  flshways.  As 
a  matter  of  comparison,  the  flow  of  the  Willamette  River  is  less 
than  this  amount  for  an  average  of  3  months  a  year. 

The  most  elaborate  collecting  system  Is  located  at  the  power- 
house in  the  south  channel  of  the  river.  The  only  flew  In  this 
rhannft]  is  that  which  passes  through  the  tixrblnes  and  flshways. 


As  very  little  power  so  far  has  been  generated,  few  fish  have 
been  attracted  into  the  south  channel,  and  this  collecting  sys- 
tem, therefore,  has  not  received  a  real  test. 

The  collecting  systems  at  each  end  of  the  spillway  dam  In  the 
north  channel  have  received  a  thorough  trial.  The  dispatch  with 
which  the  fish  passed  the  dam  Is  evidence  of  their  success.  Experi- 
ments conducted  to  determine  the  merit  of  the  auxiliary  water 
supply  cle.u-ly  demonstrated  Its  advantages.  At  times  of  high  river 
flow  the  flsh  seemed  to  follow  closely  along  the  shore  lines,  whero 
they  readily  found  the  flshway  entrances.  Later  In  the  season^ 
when  the  peak  of  the  run  of  Chinook  salmon  coincided  with  reduced^" 
river  flow,  the  fish  spread  more  widely  and  a  lew  were  observed  each 
day  In  the  rough  water  immediately  below  the  dam.  It  Is  believed 
that  a  few  fish  were  fatally  Injured  In  this  area,  but  the  number 
was  insignificant. 

Each  collecting  system  Is  designed  to  direct  the  fish  to  the  dual 
flshways  In  the  form  of  a  flsh  ladder  and  a  pair  («'  flsh  locks  The 
ladders  were  the  first  to  be  available  for  use,  and  their  complete 
success  immediately  was  demonstrated.  The  fish  locks  have  been 
used  only  experimentally;  but  from  the  tests  made  it  appeared  that 
the  fish  entered  the  ladders  more  readUy  than  they  did  the  locks. 
It  also  was  found  that  a  flsh  trap  to  prevent  the  flsh  from  leaving 
the  lock  after  having  entered  Is  a  feature  e«:sential  to  their  suoceFS. 
Traps  were  included  In  the  design  but  were  omitted  In  construction 
until  their  need  has  been  demonstrated.  In  the  cotirse  of  the  experi- 
ments 4.637  salmon  and  trout  passed  through  the  fish  locks. 

An  additional  flshway  known  as  the  Tanner  Creek  bypass,  which 
receives  water  from  above  the  dam  at  the  extreme  south  shore  and 
has  its  entrance  at  the  mouth  of  Tanner  Creek,  about  2.500  feet 
below  the  powerhouse,  w;is  temporarUy  deferred;  but  work  recently 
has  been  resumed  on  a  schedule  calling  for  completion  In  August 
of  this  year. 

PASSAGE    OF    DOWNSTREAM     MIGRANTS 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  fish  protection  at  Bonneville 
Dam,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  pa&sage  of  downstream  mi- 
grants presents  more  uncertainty  than  that  of  upstream  migrants. 
This  Is  due  mainly  to  the  difficulty  of  ob«erving  sm.ill  flsh  In 
large  bodies  of  water.  Little  was  known  of  the  habits  of  the  small 
migrants  or  of  the  hazards  to  them  of  different  water  courses.  It 
obviously  wa«  impracticable  to  screen  a  major  part  of  the  flow 
of  the  Columbia  River  with  mesh  small  enough  to  prevent  pas- 
sage of  small  flsh  and  thus  to  divert  the  downstream  migrants 
away  from  the  routes  that  might  be  considered  hazardous.  The 
program  adopted  for  dcwnstream  migrants  aeccrdinply  was  one 
of  providing  as  many  definitely  safe  routfs  as  practicable  and 
attracting  as  many  of  the  flsh  as  possible  to  these  routes. 

The  rieflnltely  safe  routes  that  were  provided  include  the  three 
flsh  ladders,  five  special  bypasses,  and  the  Ice  sluice  at  the  power- ' 
house.  E.xtenslve  laboratory  and  field  tests  seem  to  Justify  Inclu- 
sion of  the  turbines  among  the  safe  routes,  leaving  the  spillway 
as  the  only  questionable  route.  Upon  observing  the  turbulence 
of  the  water  Immediately  below  the  spillway,  one  may  Justly 
become  uneasy  regarding  the  safety  of  the  little  flsh.  This  anxiety 
Is  relieved,  however,  when  It  is  recalled  that  extensive'  riuis  of 
flsh  are  required  to  pa.ss  through  equaUy  rough  water  at  point* 
such  as  Oregon  City  Palls    Celllo  Palls,  and  Rock  Island  Dam. 

If  the  downstream  migrants  are  distributed  evenly  across  the 
river,  all  but  an  Insignificant  portion  of  them  surely  pass 
through  the  spillway.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  Is  correct,  as  gen- 
erally contended,  that  the  little  fish  remain  near  the  shore,  a 
large  portion  should  find  their  way  to  the  bj'pa.'SFes.  Tlie  by- 
pas-wes  themselves  carry  onlv  a  small  volume  of  water,  but  they 
are  accompanied  by  screened  auxiliary  water  Intakes,  forming  a 
combination  that  may  be  compared  with  the  collecting  systems 
for  upstream  migrants.  A  large  volume  of  water  flowlnr:  into  the 
structure  serves  to  attract  the  flsh  and  to  direct  them  to  the 
bypasses. 

Various  observations  have  been  made  to  determine  the  success 
of  passage  of  fingerllngs.  The  shore  lines  of  the^river  below  the 
dam  have  been  observed  at  frequent  Intervals  for  evidence  of 
Injured  flsh  that  might  be  washed  ashore,  but  none  has  been 
found.  The  men  who  count  upstream  migrants  also  record  the 
number  of  fingerllngs  that  pass  downstream  through  their 
counting  gates.  A  trap  operated  In  dne  of  the  bypa-^ses  gives  a 
record  of  the  number  of  flsh  following  that  route,  and  trap  nets 
have  been  used  at  several  points  to  check  the  activity  of  the  flsh. 
Upon  the  basis  of  these  flndlnss.  minor  changes  have  been  made 
In  the  structures  to  better  direct  tlie  flsh  to  the  bypasses. 

It  wa=  anticipated  that  there  would  be  numerous  adult  steelheads 
migrating  downstream  after  spawning.  While  It  was  recognized 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  flsh  might  pass  through  the  spill- 
way without  being  observed.  It  seemed  they  would  be  In  evidence  at 
other  points,  such  as  in  the  ladders  and  the  screened  auxiliary 
water  Intakes.  In  the  course  of  the  year's  observations,  however, 
only  six  were  seen.  In  the  case  of  adult  shad,  a  larger  proportion 
was  observed  going  downstream.  Out  of  5.274  counted  on  their  way 
upstream.  40  were  observed  In  the  ladders  on  their  way  down  ag^ln. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  nearly  400.000  scrap  fish,  Including 
Ri'ckers.  chubs,  sduawflsh.  and  carp  were  counted  as  they  passed 
upstream  througn  the  ladders,  and  that  only  55  adults  of  these 
species  have  bc-en  observed  on  their  way  downstream. 

PROBLEM   IS  CONTINUING 

Summarizing  the  year  of  experience  with  the  flshways  at  Bonne- 
viUe Dam,  it  Is  beUeved  that  a  record  has  been  established  In  the 
successful  passage  of  upstream  migrants  by  means  of  artificial 
facilities.  Surely  no  runs  of  fish  even  approaching  the  magnitude 
of  those  at  BonneviUe  ever  before  have  passed  through  flshways. 


/ 


All  classes  of  fich  have  passed  without  apparent  delay.  The  writers 
know  of  no  other  Instance  In  which  major  runs  of  flsh  pass  through 
flshways  without  first  accumulating  below  the  obstruction  to  the 
extent  that  their  presence  Is  conspicuous. 

The  situation  relatins  to  downstream  migrants  remains  more  of 
an  uncertainty,  due  to  the  Inability  to  make  direct  observations. 
There  Is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  young  flsh  are  being 
injured. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  recognized  that  the  sticcess  of  the  first  year's 
experience  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  problem  of  fish 
migration  at  BonneviUe  Is  completely  solved,  leaving  only  routine 
operations  of  the  flshways  to  follow.  Conditions  will  be  con- 
stantly changing.  As  more  power  Is  generated  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  flow  Is  diverted  from  the  north  to  the  south  channel, 
the  flshways  at  the  powerhouse,  which  have  been  little  used  as 
yet.  must  carry  a  large  proportion  of  the  fish.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reduced  flow  through  the  spillway  will  present  problems  of 
attracting  flsh  to  the  flshway  entrances  In  the  north  channel. 
Such  changes  fortunately  will  be  gradual,  giving  opportunity  for 
adjustment  to  meet  conditions  as  they  arise.  The  Army  engineers, 
being  fully  aware  of  these  problems,  have  spared  no  effort  In  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  flshways,  and  continuance  of 
tills  policy  is  Bostired. 


Some  Republican  Chickens  Coming  Home  to  Roost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29. 1939 


AR-nCLE  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK 


Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  vote 
on  the  so-called  Townsend  plan,  I  believe  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to  see 
how  one  of  the  foremost  political  commentators  in  America, 
Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  WTiting  for  the  New  York  Times,  regards 
the  situation. 

Under  leave  granted  me,  therefore.  I  insert  an  article  by 
him.  appearing  in  the  issue  of  May  25.  1939,  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  25,  1939] 
In  the  Nation — Some  Republican  Chickens  Coming  Home  to  Roost 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  May  24. — A  discouraging  and  confusing  circum- 
stance In  the  1938  elections  was  the  alliance  between  many  success- 
ful Republican  candidates  for  Congress  and  Dr.  Townsend.  Dis- 
couraging, because  It  aroused  doubt  that  the  New  Deal's  political 
opposition  was  concerned  with  much  more  than  getting  office  by 
out -promising  Treasury  drafts.  Conftising.  because  It  gave  point 
to  the  argument  that  the  antladministration  trend  apparently 
revealed  by  the  voters  was  local  and  not  national — an  argument  the 
President  has  steadily  made. 

After  the  election  Democratic  statisticians  estimated  that  more 
than  60  new  House  Republicans  and  three  new  Senators  had  either 
embraced  or  flirted  with  the  Townsend  scheme,  and  thus  defeated 
Democratic  candidates  who  had  declined  to  attempt  what  has  been 
called  "this  cruel  hoax"  of  elderly  citizens.  Majority  Leader  Ray- 
burn  of  the  House  said  about  this  time  he  was  determined  to  com- 
pel the  new  Representatives  concerned  to  vote  on  Dr.  Townsend's 
proposal  through  the  public  process  of  a  roll-call.  Today  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  reported,  without  recommendation,  the  lat- 
est version  of  the  •200-a-month  pen«lon  plan  for  the  elderly,  to 
be  flnanced  by  a  transactions  tax.  Now  those  who  promised  or 
hinted  In  the  1938  campaign  will  have  to  go  on  record,  as  Mr.  Rat- 
burn  vowed  they  Fhould. 

If  the  expected  happens  In  the  House  the  display  will  be  one  of 
those  which  expose  an  unpleasant  aspect  of  politics  In  a  democracy. 
There  will  probably  be  examples  given  of  retreating,  dodging,  and 
scared  redeeming  of  reckless  campaign  pledges.  The  defeat  of  *he 
bill  Is  uniformly  predicted.  The  news  will  be  in  the  names  on  the 
roll  call  and  the  names  missing  therefrom  When  It  Is  remem- 
bered that  the  successful  1938  Republican  campaigns  In  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts  were  among  those  In  which  the  New  Deal  critics 
encouraged  the  Townsendltes,  the  political  newsworthlness  of  the 
roll  call  can  be  cntlclpated. 

comfort  for  the  democrats 

On  this  vote,  unless  many  Republicans  repudiate  the  intimations 
they  gave  during  their  campaigns,  the  Democrats  will  make  a  much 
better  showing  of  responsible  stewardship  of  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payers. In  many  instances  this  will  require  courage,  for  In  certain 
sections  of  the  country  the  Townsendltes  are  weU  organized  and 


Republicans  aspiring  to  Congress  are  their  spokesmen.  But  the 
Democratic  leaders  have  assured  Members  In  this  position  of  a  stay 
and  comfort  soon  to  come.  They  have  promised  to  exert  every 
effort  to  move  up  to  1940  from  1942  the  flrst  old-age  payments  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  to  resist  every  attempt  to  lower  the 
benefits. 

Only  lately,  and  especially  after  the  unworthy  Republican  dis- 
play In  1938,  have  the  Democratic  leaders  In  Congress  and  the 
political  managers  of  the  administration  realized  the  bad  politics 
Inherent  in  the  1942  payment  plan.  Their  decision  to  protect 
themselves  by  advancing  the  date  to  the  next  general  election 
year  Is  comprehensible.  In  contrast  to  certain  successful  Repub- 
lican congressional  campaigns  It  assumes  almost  re.spectablllty.f 

As  the  Social  Security  Act  was  written  the  flrst  benefit  checks 
would  go  out  January  1,  1942,  nearly  14  inonths  after  the  next 
election  In  which  President  Roosevelt  and  his  policies  will  be  the 
Issue.  Hardly  a  voice,  even  those  belonging  to  sincere  and  coura- 
geous members  of  the  Democratic  economy  bloc,  has  been  raised 
against  the  amendments  advancing  the  date.  The  President  and 
the  Cabinet  are  understood  to  support  the  plan  informally,  and 
both  moderates  and  new  dealers  among  the  Democrats  are  said  to 
be  generally  in  line. 

IN  the  same  party  boat 

Though  the  moderates  and  the  new  dealers  will  probably  engage 
in  bitter  primary  and  convention  struggles  next  year,  all  are 
gathered  under  the  Democratic  label,  and  they  have  In  this  respect 
a  common  inteiest.  Having  been  confrented  by  Republican  tactics 
that  were  as  reckless  and  demagogic  as  any  in  recent  times,  they 
have  prepared  to  protect  themselves  with  nothing  like  as  much 
damage  to  the  Treasury. 

The  flrst  old-age  pensions  under  the  existing  plan  average  about 
$25  a  month,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  reduced  by  the  amend- 
ments. A  citizen  who  earned  a  total  of  $2,000  In  the  5  years 
before  the  payments  begin  would  get  $10  a  month  from  Washing- 
ton, and  $25  would  go  to  the  citizen  whj  has  earned  $15,000  In 
those  5  years.  This  Is  no  match  for  the  luxurious  Townsend  scale 
of  $200  a  month  which  in  1938  was  endorsed  or  encouraged  by 
many  Republicans  now  In  Congress  or  In  control  of  State  capitols. 
No  monthly  spending  commitment  goes  with  It,  and  no  transac- 
tions tax.  But  It  constitutes  a  responsible  acceptance  of  the 
theory  of  old-age  benefits,  and  politically  It  Is  expected  to  prevent 
mass  desertion  of  the  Democrats  by  the  elderly  In  1940^ 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  only  a  rich  nation,  in  a  period  of 
secure  and  growing  prosperity,  should  attempt  to  extend  these 
benefits  in  any  sum.  But  that  is  another  discussion:  the  point  of 
this  account  is  polities,  and  for  once  the  Democrats — New  Dealers 
and  moderates — are  pursuing  a  far  safer  and  more  honest  program 
than  their  partisan  opponents. 


Cdnservation — T.  V.  A.  Model 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  J.  DOUGLAS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29. 1939 


EDITORIAL  BY  OSCAR  D  LEWIS.  SECRETARY.  LAUDERDALE 
COUNTY  (ALA.)  CONSERVATION  COUNCIL.  IN  FIELD  AND 
STREAM 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Sj)eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  written  by 
Oscar  D.  Lewis,  secretary,  Lauderdale  County  (Ala.)  Con- 
servation Council,  that  appeared  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
magazine  Field  and  Stream. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  Field  and  Stream] 

A  lot  of  flsh  are  being  caught  down  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  these 
days — big  fish,  prize  winners.  The  vast  series  of  Inland  seas  re- 
sulting from  T.  V.  A.'s  system  of  power  dams  is  producing  results, 
and  fishermen  are  beaming.  So  are  the  T.  V.  A.  ofllclals.  It's  going 
to  be  a  great  place  to  live  If  you  like  hiuitlng  and  fishing. 

And,  the  authorities  point  out.  there  Is  more  to  come.  Years 
hence  the  Tennes.see  Valley  will  have  forests  abounding  in  game, 
lakes  teeming  with  bigger  and  better  fish,  myriads  of  wildfowl, 
and  the  world's  biggest  fish  hatchery.  In  short.  T.  V.  A. — to  quote 
T.  V.  A. — Is  building  a  sportsmen's  paradise. 

But  is  It?  Win  the  pretty  picture  they  paint  ever  materialize? 
Or  win  it  develop  Into  nothing  more  than  a  mirage? 

Well,  a  little  female  mosquito  by  the  name  of  Anopheles — carrier 
of  malaria — seems  to  hold  the  answer  to  that  question.  Or,  more 
correctly,  the  answer  rests  with  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  Alabama 
Health  Department,  and  the  methods  they  wlU  use  henceforth  In 
controlling  Mrs.  Anopheles  and  her  brood. 
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As  It  is  now.  the  conBervation  phase  of  the  T.  V.  A^  plan  Is 
bemt?  paid  off  in  checlLB  that  bounce  all  over  the  lot.  and  malaria 
control  18  *Tltin«  them.  For  T.  V.  A.  is  talking  conservation  and 
buildiuK  conservation  with  one  hand,  and  destroying  fish  anc. 
game  and  tearing  down  conservation  with  the  other— a  quamt 
bit  of  legerdemain  not  unheard  of  in  Government  activities  where 
conservation  is  concerned.  ..     ,   .,^, 

For  t>ic  past  5  years,  in  a  relentless  and  almost  fanatical  war 
on  AnopheleT.  T.  V.  A,  airplanes  have  been  roaring  along  the 
shore  lines  of  the  vaUev  lakes,  scrfftering  clouds  of  paris  ^een  and 
Boapstone  dust  in  an  effort  to  kill  mosquito  wigglers.  Scores  of 
motorboat  crews  spray  the  waters  with  tons  of  crude  oil.  Elabo- 
rate drainage  systems  rob  maish  reservoirs  of  their  water,  sticking 
moisture  from  the  land.  Periodic  fluctuations  of  lake  Uvels  and 
destruction  of  aquatic  plant  life  may  help  in  the  campaign  agalJist 
the  mosquito,  but  they  also  make  the  waters  vmsuitable  for  fifch 

life 

Of  couise  malaria  control  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  health  pro-  , 
irram  In  the  South.  Dont  get  me  wrong  on  that  point.  But 
there  can  be  such  a  thlnt:  as  "controlled-  malaria  control;  and  by 
their  own  admission,  health  authorities  reveal  that  the  present 
system  Isn't  producing  the  desired  results.  There  must  be  other 
and  bettar  ways  to  do  the  Job  without  wrecking  the  earth  and  . 
the  waters  around  us.  .»     .        .,»    I 

1  say  "earth-  becatise  T.  V.  A 's  war  on  the  mosquito  Is  not  , 
confined  to  the  waters.  Even  the  marginal  lands  have  been  in- 
vaded Nature's  cover  for  birds  and  game  has  been  cut  and 
burned  by  the  thousands  of  acres  along  the  lakes  in  a  program 
oddly  suggestive  of  the  "scorched  earth"  policy  which  China  has 
been  u^lng  against  the  Japs  Stumps  of  century -old  cypress  tjees. 
willows,  and  oaks  stand  In  grim  ranks  along  the  shores  Except  In 
certain  designated  areas,  not  even  aquatic  plants,  including  duck 
foods,  are  allowed. to  exist  within  the  T.  V.  A.  "zones  of  fluctu- 

"  And  what  of  the  economic  factor?  Eventually  such  a  program,  If 
carried  far  enough.  wUl  mean  soil  erosion,  and  control  of  soil 
erosion  Is  one  of  the  vitally  Important  features  of  the  vaLey 
rehabilitation  project  This  is  the  only  way  to  Insure  the  futiue 
usefulness  of  the  dams  and  lakes  for  power  and  navigation  pur- 

^risn't  malaria  control  that  we  Alabama  .sportsmen  arc  objectlr.g 
to  but  the  sy.stem  being  a^ed.  We  believe  that  a  coordinated 
health  proeram.  aimed  first  at  the  reduction  of  mosquito-breeding 
grounds  in  populated  areas— In  cities,  towns,  and  around  farm 
biUidmes  -Is  of  primary  importance.  Until  malaria  is  controlled 
in  these  spots,  we  cannot  see  the  wisdom  behind  the  deliberate 
destruction  of  flshln<;  waters.  .      ,      ^,  ,         ,  ♦>,. 

At  a  recent  meeting  held  In  HuntsvUle,  Ala.,  for  discussion  of  the 
problems  involved  in  malaria  control,  the  T.  V  A.  and  the  Alabama 
Health  Department  completely  Ignored  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Alabama  Wild.ife  Federation.  CfBcials  denifd  that  the  mosf'.ulto- 
control  project  was  detrimental  to  fish  life,  despite  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  Dr  Walter  B.  Jones,  president  of  the  feder- 
at'on  pointed  out  that  all  the  top  minnows— among  the  best  of 
Natures  own  malar  la -control  agents— were  destroyed  by  c:l  s^ravs 
on  Lake  Wll  -on  almost  as  scon  as  they  had  'oeen  planted,  and  that 
17  head  of  cattle  weie  killed  on  the  shores  of  this  same  lake  by 
T.  V.  A.  mosquito  "doue." 

The  T  V  A  8  new  hatchery  on  the  Elk  River  In  Alabama  will  have 
an  annual  capa-lty  of  some  6.000.000  fish.  But  where  is  the  rea.son- 
Ing  behind  a  plati  to  spend  thou.^ands  of  dollars  to  produce  fish  for 
waters  where  fish  cannot  live — where  plaiit  growth  necessary  to  fish 
life  has  been  so  thorouijhly  d.?cUnated  that  even  the  willow  bushes 
alcns;  the  shores  were* killed  by  arsenic?  There  is  no  question  about 
T  V^A  "s  good  intentions,  yet  it  Is  certain  that  the  development  of  a 
proi?rn:n  of  conservation — leading  to  that  sportsmens  paradise  which 
has  been  painted  for  us — can  never  succeed  as  long  as  the  functions 
of  one  department  are  so  obviously  nullified  by  another. 

Malaria  should  and  must  be  controlled,  but  I  repeat  that — as  far 
as  T  V  A  is  concerned — It  can  be  controlled  without  laying  waste 
the  land.  Fish  and  game  cannot  survive  in  an  area  of  sU'rlle  lakes 
and  denuded  forests,  nor  would  any  man  want  to  live  In  stich  a  spot. 
It  will  be  shamefxil.  Indeed.  If  cither  the  T.  V.  A.  officials  or  the 
corvservatlonlfts  ever  have  to  admit  that  they  have  been  beaten  by 
A  Xcmale  mosquito. 

The  Plight  of  Farm  Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  29. 1939 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  times  have  we 
heard  the  statement  from  some  misinformed  person  that  we 
have  done  enough  for  the  farmers;  that  the  farmers  are 
better  off  than  anyone  else;  "why  keep  spending  taxpayers' 


money  oh  a  bunch  of  no-good  farmers?"  Businessmen  of  high 
standing  have  made  such  statements  to  me  during  the  past 
few  months.  That  sentiment  is  evidently  widespread  in  the 
business  section  of  the^Jnited  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not permit  such  statementSHo  go  unchallenged. 

First,  let  me  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
millions  of  farm  people  are  in  distress.  I  desire  to  quote  from 
a  letter  received  from  one  of  the  good  farm  families  of  North 
Dakota.  I  submit  that  if  businessmen  will  read  this  letter 
and  take  the  pains  to  inquire  about  this  good  family,  that  no 
more  wild  statements  will  be  given  out  about  the  worthless 
farmers.    I  quote  from  the  letter: 

Wo-USTON,  N.  D.uc..  May  22.  1939. 

Hon.  Usher  L.  BtniDiCK. 

Dear  Sir:  We  children  have  spent  all  our  lives  on  these  prairies. 
and  dad  and  mother  have  spent  the  most  of  their  50  years  here. 
Life  for  us  has  meant  the  exchange  of  ease  and  pleasure  for  heat, 
poverty  hardship,  and  lack  of  thanks  from  an  unappreciatlve  world. 
We  had  always  paid  cur  way  In  this  world  by  dcing  our  share 
In  the  production  of  wheat,  potatoes,  beef,  and  mutton  until  the 
present  panic  and  drought.  Celebrations,  shows,  ice  cream,  shade, 
and  luxuries  were  almost  unknown  to  us.  Since  the  drought  our 
cattle  and  horses  have  died  on  every  hand.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  abundance  of  feed.  The  Inefficient  and  criminal 
handling  of  that  feed  was  a  monument  of  shame,  not  only  In  the 
public  eye,  but  also  the  observation  of  the  feed  administration 
Itself,  unless  it  was  absolutely  blind. 
'  Tliat  not  being  enough,  we  also  were  left  many  times  without 
I  relief,  having  only  potatoes  and  milk  for  months  at  a  time.  Once 
wc  had  to  go  Into  the  winter  without  coal. 

We  see    however,  these  relief  clerks  clad  In  brightest  and  latest 

colors   happy,  well  fed.  and  protected  from  the  bitter  cold  by  warm 

'    cfl^ces  where  the  Arctic  winds  cannot  touch  them,  nding   In   the 

;    best  new  automobiles  with  good  tires,  etc.     Yet  they  do  not  walk  a 

I    few  blocks  to  and  from  work,  and  pleajtire. 

,  We  do  not  expect  a  corporation  to  have  a  soul  and  a  conscience. 
Indeed  the  F.  S.  A.  has  many  times  demonstrated  that.  In  con- 
firmation of  that,  the  care  of  the  wom-.-n  and  children  are  made 
secondary,  and  the  special  advantages  of  the  F.  S.  A.  are  made 
first. 

Specifically  we  mean  that  our  recommendation  for  May.  June, 
and  July  grant  checks  are  being  held  up  In  the  Wllllston  ofBcs 
because  our  father  cannot  agree  with  such  practices  in  the  F.  S.  A. 
offices  as  are  such  a  burning  disgrace  to  the  emergency  feed 
administration  a  few  years  ago. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  you  In  the  name  of  a  clear  conscience 
before  God  that  nothing  be  allowed  to  come  between  us  and  our 
sustenance  at  this  time,  that  our  care  once  more  be  placed  first, 
and  that  our  father  and  mother  still  be  allowed  to  follow  the 
'  dictates  of  their  conscience  In  their  business  relations  to  the  F.  S.  A. 
or  any  other  individual  or  corporation. 

These  corporations  have  not  only  subjugated  the  conscience  of 
their  workers  to  their  very  will,  but  have  also  added  grently  to 
■  the  mental  anxiety  as  well  as  physical  sufTerlng  of  those  Innocent 
an:l  unoffending  women  and  children  who  have  been  denied  the 
luxuries  and  pleasiires  of  town  life.  Is  It  not.  Indeed.  pitUul  that 
city  workers  and  all  others  whose  sustenance  comes  from  toll  cf 
rural  people  should  feel  a  certain  hostility  and  Indifference  to  Qur 
condition  of  want  and  Isolation  from  those  who  are  situated  more 
!  comfortably  than  ourselves?  Give  tis  a  square  deal  before  God 
i    and  conscience. 

Yours  sincerely, 

McCtLL  Famtly, 
Mr.  D   L    McCiLL, 
Mrs    njL.  McGiLL. 
Leona  McGiLL  (Rge  18), 
Wap.d  McGiii   (p.ge    14), 
Jean  McGill  (age  10). 
Elaine  McGill  (ege  12). 

What  has  brought  about  this  condition.  Mr.  Speaker? 
"sMany  things  have  contributed.  The  unprecedented  drought, 
of  course,  has  been  the  immediate  cause.  Even  with  fair 
crops  the  price  received  from  grain  has  not  been  enough  to 
cover  the  high  costs  which. a  farmer  must  bear.  The  inter- 
est load  is  unbearable.  One  of  the  peculiar  things  about 
interest  is  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  droughts,  frosts, 
hail,  grasshoppers,  or  any  other  scourge.  Tlie  interest  goes 
right  along  working  night  and  day  through  all  the  scourges 
until  it  becomes  itself  the  greatest  scourge  of  all. 

We  tax  to  keep  up  a  government  to  protect  our  lives  and 
our  property,  but  few  realize  that  we  tax  for  another  item 
which  renders  us  no  service  at  all.  and  this  item  takes  fully 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  taxes — interest.  We  pay  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  On  Government  obligations  alone  we 
must  now  raise  $1,500,000,000  annually.    State,  ^ty,  county. 
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township,  and  school  district  Interest  takes  another  annual 
toll  of  interest;  private  interest  takes  another  toll — in  all 
annually  the  people  of  this  country  must  raise  $15,500,000.- 
000  to  pay  interest.  When  our  national  income  is  running 
from  forty-eight  to  sixty  billion,  we  can  at  once  see  that  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  national  income  is  devoured  by 
interest. 

While  this  process  is  in  operation  and  the  price  of  farm 
products  is  low,  what  do  we  find  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger?  A  binder  used  to  cost  $135.  and  now  the  same 
binder  is  $375  and  all  farm  machinery  follows  in  regular 
order.  If  a  farmer  once  gets  into  debt,  he  is  lost  under  the 
interest  system,  punctuated  by  droughts,  grasshoppers,  hail, 
and  poor  prices. 

As  a  Congress,  could  we  do  anything  to  stop  this  interest 
racket?  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  change  the  whole  situation 
in  one  week  if  we  could  stay  united  long  enough  to  do  the 
job.  Declare  by  a  simple  resolution  of  Congress  our  abso- 
lute control  over  the  Nation's  money  and  credit;  stop  issu- 
ing bonds  and  issue  greenbacks  instead;  stop  farming  out 
our  credit  to  private  interests  to  be  sold  to  the  people  in 
interest  charges.  This  simple  method  would  revolutionize 
the  entire  interest  system.  Any  class  of  people  would  be  able 
to  secure  credit  for  a  nominal  charge.  Today  see  what  the 
situation  is.  Every  bank  loaded  down  with  money  and  no 
money  to  be  obtained.  Even  businessmen  have  appeared 
here  and  testified  that  in  order  to  get  credit  they  have  been 
required  in  many  instances  to  seek  credit  from  interest 
grafters  and  money  racketeers  and  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  at  rates  as  high  as  35  percent.  No  such  situation  should 
be  tolerated  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  are  victims  of  this  system.    The 
McGill  family,  v.-hose  letter  appears  here,  are  victims  of  that 
system.    The   Federal  land   banks   foreclose   when   interest 
payments  are  not  met.    They  have  foreclosed  and  foreclosed 
and  have  so  much  land  on  hand  that  the  President  was  re- 
quired to  set  up  an  organization  to  handle  this  land.    When  a 
foreclosure  takes  place,  the  farmer  and  his  family  are  ousted. 
If  they  do  not  vacate  the  premises  they  are  ejected.    They 
still  have  the  instinct  to  live — they  actually  believe  they  have 
&  right  to  live.    How  do  they  do  it?    They  go  to  the  nearest 
town,  the  nearest  city,  and  apply  for  help.    We  appropriate 
millions  for  relief  and  they  secure  a  httle  cf  it,  not  a  living 
standard,  but  a  starvation  standard.    But,  however  small  that 
aid  is.  in  the  aggregate  it  amounts  to  annually  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.    When  we  appropriate  these  huge  sums 
for  relief,  the  businessmen  of  the  country  put  up  a  howl  that 
can  be  heard  fr.om  coast  to  coast.    Not  once  have  they  of- 
fered to  pitch  in  and  change  the  interest  system  that  is  the 
cause  of  all  this  disturbance  of  our  society.    And  now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  are  falling  victims  of  the  same  system.    They 
cannot  even  get  credit  without  paying  tribute  to  a  band  of  Shy- 
locks  who  demand  35  percent  interest  en  their  pound  of  flesh. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  no  move  has  been  made  in  this 
Congress  to  change  this  system.     I  have  had  a  resolution 
pending  here  (H.  J.  Res.  217)  for  4  years,  which  reads: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  said  national  banks  and  said  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  declared  to  be  operating  without  any  con- 
stitutional authority;  be  it  further 

Rexolved,  That  said  Institutions  and  each  of  them  shall  not.  after 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  be  permitted  to  issue  any  money 
or  have  any  control  over  any  of  the  money  and  credits  of  the  tJnited 
States.  '  ' 

How  long  will  this  Congress  and  the  people  allow  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  stagger  along  under  this 
stupendous  interest  burden,  when  we  have  the  power  to  re- 
move it?  How  long  will  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evils  for 
v.hich  we  ourselves  are  responsible?  In  my  judgment,  we 
will  continue  in  our  course  of  supporting  the  lords  of  interest 
until  that  system  has  destroyed  the  Republic  itself.  If  we 
actually  believe  in  our  country  and  want  to  defend  it.  we  will 
take  the  first  step  that  will  protett  it— take  control  of  the 
Nation's  money  and  credit  and  use  it  for  all  the  people. 
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HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
V'onday.  May  29,1939 


LETTER   FROM    \MERICAN   INDIAN   FEDERATION 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attitude  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  American  Indian  Federation  has  been  called  in 
question  in  the  proceedings  in  which  I  withdrew  H.  R.  5921, 
and  very  grave  charges  were  made  again.st  this  organization 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  this  controversy,  I 
believe  it  only  just  that  the  American  Indian  Federation  be 
heard,  and  I  therefore  submit  herewith  a  letter  received  from 
this  organization  dated  May  15.  1939: 

The  American  Indian  Federation, 

Claremore.  Okla.,  May  15,  1939. 
Hon.  Usher  L.  Burdick. 

House  of  Rcpreseiitatwcs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Burdick:  In  his  letter  of  April  28,  1939,  In- 
serted In  the  Record  of  May'l.  1939.  page  4934.  Mr.  Secretary  Ickes 
attacked  H.  R.  5921,  the  American  Indian  Federation,  seme  of  Its 
officers,  and  reflected  upon  the  character,  integrity,  and  Intelligence 
of  Its  members. 

In  view  of  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  we  or  the  Secre- 
tary have  placed  you,  we  believe  it  becomes  our  plain  duty  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  facts  and  to  state  clearly  what  is  the  attitude 
of  some  15.000  Indians  who  are  opposed  to  the  present  policies  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  why.  and  to  assure  you  that  we  are  not 
the  Ignorant,  misled  "dupes"  whom  the  Secretary  would  have  you 
believe. 

H.  R.  5921.  sponsored  by  the  American  Indian  Federation,  pre- 
pared by  the  undersigned  as  a  committee,  and  introduced  by  you  at 
our  request,  offers  a  plan  under  which  we  think  the  perplexing 
problem  of  Indian  claims  may  have  Just  and  early  disposition. 
It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  which 
Insists  upon  Indefinite  delay  In  order  to  perpetuate  Itself.  We 
simply  propose  that  the  United  States  pay  to  those  Indlvldtxal 
Indians  who  are  willing  to  accept  their  share  of  the  promised  sums 
now  and  relinquish  all  rights  to  tribal  equities  therein.  Just  as  an 
alie;P  in  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  renounces  his 
former  citizenship  and  surrenders  his  rights  thereunder.  In  this 
manner  each  payment  to  an  Individual  reduces  the  total  amount 
due  the  tribe,  leaving  those  Indians  who  prefer  to  remain  members 
of  the  tribes  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Universal  ac- 
ceptance would  end  forever  the  troublesome  Jurisdictional  bills, 
actions  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  silences  Immediately  the 
bureaucratic  suggestion  that  a  "claims  commission"  be  added  to 
the  long  list  of  expensive  Government  agencies. 

The  Secretary  and  many  good  citizens  have  bitterly  criticized 
certain  foreign  nations  which  have  diverted  funds  owed  to  the 
United  States  to  preparations  for  war.  In  like  manner  we  criticize 
the  Interior  Department  for  Its  misrepresentations  to  Congress  In 
*  order  to  divert  funds  owed  to  our  people  to  pay  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  a  social  experiment  station  whose  record  Is  one  of 
ignominious  failure. 

The  Indian  Bureau  ha.s  represented  to  Congress  that  there  are 
350,000  Indians  in  the  United  States.  This  exaggerated  estimate 
was  given  to  strengthen  the  plea  for  appropriations  to  teach  these 
"ignorant"  people  to  earn  a  living  "and  for  other  purposes."  Mr. 
Commissioner  Collier  has  told  a  committee  of  Congress  that  the 
total  amount  of  Indian  claims  against  the  Government,  apparently 
just  and  legal,  amounts  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  and  that 
about  another  half  billion  is  "morally"  right.  But  if  there  were 
really  that  many  Indians  and  each  were  to  be  paid  $3,000,  It  would 
require  $1,050,000,000  to  settle  all  claims.  A  staggering  .sum.  lr.d?ed. 
And  yet  an  increase  of  less  than  2.5  percent  of  the  national  debt. 
Even  so.  the  written  word  of  the  United  States  would  be  made  good 
to  a  people  who  are  victims  of  the  same  policy  of  "aggression  '  and 
"expansion"  which  Is  so  righteously  deplored  when  It  Is  pursued  In 
Europe  or  Asia  or  Africa. 

However,  the  Secretary  failed  to  remind  you  that  Congress  has 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $60,000,000  annually 
at  his  request.  Even  if  there  should  be  no  Increase  In  these  ex- 
penditures the  United  States  will  have  spent  $1.200  000.000  In  20 
years.  That  would  be  $150,000,000  more  in  20  years  than  we  are 
suggesting  for  all  time  to  come.  But  there  is  this  difference:  We 
propo.se  that  the  money  shall  go  to  those  to  whom  It  is  due.  not  to 
any  army  of  Government  emploVtes.  And  with  the  added  reminder 
that  at  the  end  of  20  years  under  the  Ickes-ColUer  plan  the  United 
States  would  not  be  one  step  nearer  a  final  settlement  with  the 
Indians. 
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Plea«  bear  In  mind  that  the  miUioixs  "°^,^'°$,P°"^^^oSer 
"Indian  service"  do  not  reach  Indian  P"^^f  v^^fl  Bnr?a^nDlc?Ie 
Collier  placed  In  the  record  that  there  ^.as  1  Indian  B^^^"  "I^P^J^t 
for  everv  25  Indians:  also,  that  It  was  «^"°K  th^  °°'^'''^^°' 
*9nQ9i)  bcr  caolta  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Indians. 
Ti^an  Commiyoncr  Collier  Intimated  to  a  committee  of  the 
Seventy"fifiSrSn1re»  that  it  will  require  at  least  a  hundred  years 
SpS,poniSatelv  increased  expense  for  his  ^'^'^'^^'^^I'^'^ll^^l^ 
u-ork  In  the  lleht  of  this  confession  of  incompetency,  the  drain 
on  the  T?easuiv  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  whole  matter  and  have 
?he?ndllnprobrer^  justly  and  definitely  solved  pales. Into  in.ig- 

°'wrr7sent  and  most  vehemently  deny,  the  statement  that  there 
is  anvrSatlon  between  thr  American  Indian  Federation  and  any 
^ou/i^  Enable  to  a  loyal  P'^trlotic  citiyen^  We  are  j^oud^  o^ 
Ih*-^  fact,    however,    that    we    are    associated    with    the    American 

^e'^American  Indian  Federation  was  organized  In  1934  ^n  Wash- 
InSn  a  C.  It«  membership  includes  representatives  of  33  tribes 
S  InSans.  residents  of  38  States  of  the  Union.  The  ^7*  shaft  of 
crlMcl-m  hurled  against  it  from  any  official  source  followed  cut 
Snplamt  tSat  objectionable  Indian  legislation  orlginatedln  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  smacked  of  com- 
Sunum  m  o^ltion  to  which  principles  we  are  definitely  com-  1 
mittod  Later  \^  complained  that  certain  influential  ofncla  1.  In 
Se  Interior  Department  were  foreign-born,  one  with  an  American- 
ized name:  and  that  they  did  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  or 
interest  in  Indian  matters  to  competently  administer  our  affaarsr- 
If  indeed,  our  affairs  are  essentially  different  froin  those  of  other 
Citizens.  We  complalne-J  that  communl.^m  was  being  taught  in 
Government  FChools  for  Indian  children:  that  religious  freedom  was 
beina  arrested  at  established  Indian  schools. 

The  Durpotes  of  the  American  Indian  Federation  are  clearly  set 
out  in  Its  constitution,  bylaws,  and  articles  of  '"^corporation.     Thf^e 
are    generally    to  promote  the  interest  of  the  American  Indian  by 
Sucluon.  industry,  and  thrift:  to  encourage  Christian  virtue  and 
loval  citizenship.     The  membership  fee  was  originally  fixed  at  »l 
ai  d  h^  n^t  been  changed.     This  fee  has  been  paid  voluatarily  and 
without  coercion  on  the  part  of  this  °rg«"'^^'-°"  f^  «"/ °'  'll  °®: 
cers  or  authorized  agents.     No  salary  or  compensation  )s  paid  to  any 
Officer  or  authorized  representative.     We  contend  that  the  Ind  ans 
have  the  same  right  to  organize  for  their  own  welfare  as  any  other 
Kroxm  of  Amerlcin  citizens  and  that  they  have  the  constitutional 
fight  to  petition  the  Congress  and  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  for  redress  of  any  wrong  or  legitimate  claim  they  may  wish  to 
present      They  have  the  same  right  and  privilege  to  contribute  to 
fhe  program  of  cur  organization  as  Secretary- Ickes  or  Coinmissioner 
Collier  have  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Snlon.  which  these  Indians  condemn  as  bitterly  as  the  two  public 
officers  condemn  our  organization.     Indians  o^/he  State  of  Okla- 
homa have  stood  for  prcgress  in  every  respect,  and  ^a^y  o*  our 
members  are  now  holding  responsible  P^^Uc  positloT|S  in  the^gov- 
crnment  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  Indians  T-ill  ^f^^o""d  ^^ 
every  line  cf  industry  and  useful  endeavor  throughout  the  Nation 
The  Secretary  told  you  In  his  letter  that  the  federation  is  engaged 
ln^«-*^acket  •'etc..  and  that  we  promise  prospective  members  or 
•-fictlms"  $3  000  from  the  Government  If  they  will  pay  us  81       It 
nJIyb?  merely  a  coincidence,  but  we  have  referred  to  the  Indian 
S^Lii  aVa  "ratkef:  but  its  victims  are  Congress,  the  Indians,  and 
fhe  taxpayers  of  the  United  States      We  have  profound  respect  for 
the  high  office  of  Secretary-  of  the  Interior,  but  we  resent  the  mis- 
statement that  we  have  promised  $3,000  for  $1.  coming  from  any 
l?u.^     We   have  made   no  such   silly  promises.     W^   h«ve   made 
no  such  impcsslble  contracts.     We  have  held  o"tno  false  proml^s.    , 
There  are  Spen  doors  to  all  our  meetings,  many  of  which  have  been 
attended   by  Interior  Department   employees   (at  Go^'^rnn^^nt   ex- 
r,f.n.«.i  to  keen  the  Secretary  informed  of  our  activities.     If.  indeed. 
S'e^e  p'^ctTclng  fravS  upo^  Indians  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  of  his  subordinates,  then  they  are  dereli-n  in  their  duty 
to  their  wards  and  to  the  Government  by  not  bringing  charges  in 
the  court^  mher  than  in  pres.  releases  and  letters  to  Congressmen. 
S  wSt  he  says  Is  true,  we  have  used  the  United  States  mail  for  pur- 
noee  of  fraud  and  he  should  have  had  us  thrown  into  Jail. 
^,r  plan  fo?  final  settlement  was  not  finally  developed  until  our 
anmial    invention    in    193»--»    years    after    the    Secretary    fir.t 
launched  his  abu-e  against  us  for  opposing  his  policies.     He  hated 
us  before  H  R.  5921  was  conceived  and  for  other  reasons. 

We  thank   you   again  for   the  Interest   you   ^^^^^  s^°^/\ '^  *^® 
Indian  cltl;'en  and  the  use  of  your  Influence  In  his  behalf. 
A^Srliig  ycu  of  our  continued  confidence  and  esteem,  we  are 

Very  respectfully  yours.  ^^ 

'  The  American  Indian  Federation, 

Joseph  Eruner.  President. 
O.  K.  Chandler. 

34  G  Street  NE.,  Miami,  Okla. 
i  W  E.  McIntosh, 

]  N.  B.  Johnson, 

Legislative  Committee. 

Thk  American  Indian  Federation.  Untt  No.  4, 

Elbouxxxis.  N.  Dak..  May  23.  1939. 

Hon.   USHFR  L.   BURDICK. 

Wasfiingtord.  D.  C.  •       ^^     r>       *•*  , 

Honored  Friend:  PursiAant  to  first  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tlcn  of  the  United  Statei  American  Indians  should  have  the  same 
nght    to    petition    Congfcss    as    other    citizens.     When    organized 
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labor  of  the  American  Legion  sponsors  a  bill  ^^  Congress  no  Cabl- 
net  officers  vrne  to  any  Congressman  asking  him  to  ^^^fj^^?^  'Jj« 
Sill  and  Charge  the  members  of  these  organizations  w^ith  being 
crooks  because  they  charge  their  members  a  membership  fee  of 

•^iSe^euUre^  membership  of  American  Indian  Federation  Unit 
No.  4.  respectfully  request  that  the  attached  resolution  with  this 
note  and  letter  from  Joseph  Bruner  and  °thers.  written  to  you 
Itom  Claremore.  Okla  ,  May  15.  1939.  be  included  In  the  record 
of  hearings  before  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  

•'  Floyd  Montclair. 

resolution 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  members  of  tf^^  American  Iruiian  Federa- 
tion Unit  No.  4.  convened  in  special  session  May  23.  1939.  at  Elbo- 
xrocds.  N.  Dak..  That  we  unanimously  endorse  the  letter  oj/J^**'^*"^ 
Bruner,  N.  B.  Johnson,  W.  E.  Mcintosh,  and  O.  K.  Chandler,  of  the 
American  Indian  Federation,  dated  May  15,  1939^  at  Claremore. 
Okla..  and  addressed  to  Hon.  Usher  L.  Bcedick.  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Washington.  D.  C  ^     ^^         ^    . 

We  are  not  "dupes";  have  not  been  "duped";  have  not  attempted 
and  will  not  attempt  to  dupe  our  people.  We  are  American  citizens 
and  have  the  same  right  as  other  Americans  to  petition  Con- 
cress  We  are  capable  of  understanding  our  problem,  which  is 
Icciai  and  not  racial,  and  we  are  capable  of  petitioning  Congress 
in  our  own  behalf  The  bill  now  pending  In  the  Senate  and  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  Is  the  Indians'  bill;  the  first.  In  our  Judgment, 
ever  to  be  offered  In  Congress  applicable  to  all  Indians  and  with 
the  distinct  objective  of  ending  "Indian  affairs"  as  between  the 
Indian  citizen   and  the   Federal  Government:   Be   it   further 

Resolved  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately  mailed 
to  Hon  Usher  L.  Burdick  with  a  letter  requesting  that  he  Immedi- 
ately introduce  Into  the  Congressional  Record  the  letter  ol 
President  Bruner  and  other  members  of  the  federation  s  delega- 
tion referred  to  herein,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  mailed 
to  Hon  Ltnn  J.  Frazier.  Hon.  Gerald  P.  Nye.  our  United  States 
Senators,  and  Hon.  Willlam  Lemke.  our  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Unanimously  adopted  May  23,  1939.        „  „  _    »vj»„» 

Victor  Toung  Bear.  President. 

Attest  * 

Floyd  Montclair,  Secretary. 


Reapportionment  of  th^  Legislature  of  Hawaii 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING 

DELEG.\TE  FROM   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29. 1939 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  discuss  a  bill  which  I  have 
Introduced,  H.  R.  6453.  to  amend  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  reapportionment  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  and  to  create  districts  from  which  said  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  elected,  and  to  provide  for  reapportion- 
ment within  each  county  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate  of 
said  Legislature. 

The  basic  law  of  Hawaii  is  an  act  to  provide  a  govern- 
ment for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved  April  30,  1900, 
and  known  as  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act.  This  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  Hawaii,  adopted  by  Congress  when  incorporating 
the  recently  annexed  Republic  of  Hawaii  as  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States.  It  can  be  amended  only  by  Congress, 
and  it.  together  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
limit  and  restrict  the  degree  of  local  self-government  ex- 
tended to  Hawaii.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  people 
of  Hawaii  that  the  many  amendments  adopted  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Organic  Act  since  it  was  originally  enacted  have 
always  been  proposed  by  our  local  legislature.  Congress  has 
never  had  occasion  to  initiate  legislation  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territory,  nor  has  Congress  ever  had  occasion 
to  veto  any  action  of  the  Hawaiian  Legislature. 

Section  55  of  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  defines  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  Territorial  government.  It  also  prescribes 
the  manner  in  which  the  legislature  shall  be  reapportioned. 
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as  changes  In  population  make  such  action  desirable  to  ob- 
tain better  representation.    The  precise  language  is: 

The  legislatuie.  at  Its  first  regular  ses.sion  alter  the  census  enu- 
meration shall  be  ascertained,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter, 
shall  reapportion  the  membership  in  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives amon»T  th?  senatorial  and  representative  districts  on 
the  basis  of  the  population  In  each  of  said  districts  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  Territory. 

During  nearly  40  years  of  existence  as  a  Territory  the 
mandate  contained  in  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  has  not  been 
carried  out.  The  figures  for  "the  population  in  each  of  said 
districts  who  are  citizens  of  the  Territory"  have  never  been 
available  to  our  legislature.  When  the  organic  act  was  in- 
augurated in  1900.  Hawaii  had  a  population  of  slightly  over 
150,000  people,  and  there  were  only  11.216  registered  voters. 
Only  1  in  15  of  our  population  were  voters,  and  probably  not 
50  percent  of  the  total  population— adults  and  minors — were 
citzens.  Today  the  total  population  has  increased  to  411.485 
people,  of  whom  328.185  are  citizens.  The  number  of  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  election  of  1938  was  83.433— approximately 
1  in  5  of  our  total  population  and  1  in  4  of  our  citizen  popu- 
lation. 

This  increase  in  population  and  in  the  electorate  has 
thrown  our  present  basis  of  representation  in  the  legislature 
entirely  out  of  proportion.  Urban  cCmmunities  have  in- 
creased faster  than  rural  areas.  The  city  of  Honolulu,  in 
particular,  has  grown  to  almost  metropolitan  size.  Reappor- 
tionment has  become  a  live  issue  with  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

Both  the  local  Democratic  and  Republican  Party  organiza- 
tions have  in  recent  years  contained  planks  on  the  subject  in 
their  platfoims  pledging  their  candidates  to  work  for  re- 
apportionment if  elected  to  office.  The  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Territories  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  held  hearings  in  Hawaii  from  October  7  to  Oc- 
tober 18.  1935,  had  this  question  presented  to  it.  The  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Hawaii,  which  held  hearings  in 
Hawaii  between  October  6  and.  October  22,  1937,  also  went 
into  the  matter  quite  thoroughly. 

Its  report,  submitted  to  Congress  on  February  15,  1938, 
Included  the  following  statement  and  suggestions: 

Subject  of  much  local  discussion  has  been  the  need  for  a  reappor- 
tionment of  the  members  of  the  Territorial  legislature.  As  origi- 
nally provided  in  the  organic  act,  the  membership  of  the  legis- 
lature was  probably  in  fair  proportion  with  tne  population  figures 
for  the  respective  election  districts.  This  gave  the  islands  other 
than  Oahu.  v,here  Honolulu  is  located,  a  majority  in  both  houses 
of  the  Territorial  legi.slaiure.  Anticipating  the  need  for  future 
changes,  the  organic  net  further  provided  that  the  "legislature, 
at  its  first  regular  session  after  the  census  enumeration  (referring 
to  the  United  States  decennial  census)  shall  be  ascertained,  and 
from  lime  to  time  thereafter  shall  reapportion  the  members  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  among  the  senatorial  and  rep- 
resentative districts  on  the  basis  of  the  population  in  each  of  said 
districts  who  are  citizens  of  the  Territory."  In  the  changes  in 
population  since  1900  the  urban  population  has  Increased  faster 
than  the  rural  population.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  Hono- 
lulu has  brought  the  population  of  the  Island  of  Oahu  up  to  a  clear 
majority  of  th?  entire  population.  The  issue  has  become  the  old 
battle  of  the  country  distrltts  against  the  power  of  the  metro- 
politan district.  Efforts  to  reapportion  in  accordance  with  the 
organic  act  have  been  consistently  opposed  by  country  representa- 
tives, whose  justification  has  been  that  at  no  time  since  1900  has  the 
census  enumeration  tabulated  the  required  figures  of  the  number 
"who  are  citizens  of  the  Territory." 

To  comply  with  the  present  requirements  of  the  organic  act 
would  give  Oahu.  comprising  two  representative  districts  and  one 
senatorial  district,  a  majority  in  both  houses.  Several  members 
to  each  house  are  elected  at  large  from  the  respective  districts 
rather  than  from  Individual  senatorial  or  representative  districts. 
Under  this  arrangement  reapportionment  might  well  give  the  party 
carrying  the  Lsland  of  Oahu.  even  if  by  a  narrow  majority,  complete 
control  of  the  l?g:slature.  In  effect,  this  would  disenfranchise  the 
minority  on  Oahu  and  deliver  the  destinies  of  the  Territory  to  a 
group  or  party  representing  a  majority  on  only  one  island  on  the 
assumption  that  the  members  from  the  districts  on  the  other 
Islands  would  be  of  the  same  party  affiiiation  as  the  Oahu  minority. 
A  more  equitable  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  redlstrlct  the  Terri- 
tory throughout  and  provide  for  single  senatorial  and  representa- 
tive districts  based  on  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  Delegate  to 
Con-rress  at  any  specified  election.  Particularly  does  this  appear 
desirable  since  there  is  now  as  great  a  disproportion  between  the 
several  districts  as  between  Oahu  and  the  other  islands. 

The  first  representative  district,  for  Instance,  elects  the  same 
number  of  representatives  to  the  legislature  as  the  second  district. 
but  casts  more  than  twice  the  number  ol  votes  as  the  latter  dis- 


trict.   Other  disproportions  exist  lietween  both  the  different  sena-  * 
torial  and  representative  districts. 

An  alternative  suggestion  of  some  merit  has  been  advanced — that 
the  senate  be  left  unchanged  and  only  the  house  of  representatives 
be  reapportioned  among  the  existing  representative  districts.  In 
any  case  the  local  legislature  should  study  this  matter  and  pro- 
pose adequate  legislation  to  provide  better  proportionate  repre- 
sentation In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  organic  act. 

The  Legislature  of  Hawaii  has  just  completed  its  twentieth 
biennial  session.  Among  other  suggestions  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Hawaii,  the 
legislature  considered  the  subject  of  reapportionment.  There 
were  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining an  equitable  reapportionment  between  the  various 
counties  and  districts  of  the  Territory,  and  the  legislature 
adjourned  without  having  given  complete  approval  to  any 
one  plan.  However,  the  Senate  of  Hawaii  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  embodying  a  memorial  to  Congress  re- 
questing amendments  to  the  organic  act  that  would  provide 
reapportionment.  This  resolution  has  been  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of 
our  Territorial  senate,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  carry  out 
its  provisions.  Individual  members  of  the  Territorial  house  of 
representatives  have  expressed  their  approval  of  this  plan  for 
reapportionment.  Insofar  as  can  be  determined  without 
formal  action  by  the  legislature  itself,  the  proposed  method 
for  reapportioning  expresses  the  will  of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 
It  carries  out  the  spirit  of  the  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Hawaii. 
It  gives  effect  to  the  pledges  of  both  party  platforms.  For 
these  reasons  I  shall  request  the  Committee  on  the  Territories 
to  grant  me  a  hearing  on  my  bill  and  to  report  it  out  favor- 
ably in  order  to  obtain  congressional  action  on  the  proposed 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Legislature  of  Hawaii  at  present  consists  of  15  senators 
elected  from  four  senatorial  districts.  The  first  district  elects  ■ 
4  senators  at  large;  the  second  district  elects  3  senators  at 
large;  the  third  district.  6  ."senators  at  large;  and  the  fourth 
district.  2  senators  at  large.  Our  Territorial  senators  serve 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  with  half  the  number  to  be  elected  each 
2  years. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  organic  act  would  retain 
the  present  number  of  senators  and  preserve  their  allocation 
by  counties.  It  would,  however,  subdivide  the  election  dis- 
tricts so  that  each  district  would  elect  two  senators,  only  one 
01  whom  would  be  elected  at  each  biennial  election.  As  one 
senatorial  district  is  represented  by  only  one  senator,  this  dis- 
trict would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  present  house  of  representatives  consists  of  30  mem- 
bers, elected  eveiT  2  years  from  6  representative  districts. 
The  first  representative  district  elects  4  representatives  at 
large;  the  second  district  also  elects  4  representatives  at 
large;  the  third  elects  6  representatives  at  large;  the  fourth 
elects  6  representatives  at  large;  the  fifth  elects  6  representa- 
tives at  large;  and  the  sixth  ekcts  4  representatives  at  large. 

The  new  plan  would  increase  the  membership  of  the  house 
of  representatives  from  30  to  42.  The  additional  12  members 
would  be  allocated  to  the  island  of  Oahu  in  order  to  provide 
that  community  with  better  proportionate  representation  in 
the  Territorial  house  of  representatives.  The  election  dis- 
tricts would  be  subdivided  so  as  to  keep  to  a  minimum  the 
number  of  representatives  running  at  large  from  each  such 
district.  The  number  of  representative  districts  would  be 
increased  from  6  to  14.  In  some  of  these  districts  two  mem- 
bers would  run  at  large  and  in  others,  four.  If  this  were  not 
done,  the  increased  membership  of  the  house  allocated  to  the 
present  fourth  and  fifth  districts  would  provide  for  12  mem- 
bers running  at  large  from  each  of  those  districts. 

The  system  of  representative  government  instituted  by  the 
Hawaiian  Organic  Act  provided  for  several  members  of  the 
legislature  to  be  elected  from  one  election  district.  I  know 
of  no  other  community  where  the  voter  is  called  upon  to 
vote  for  so  many  candidates  to  ofiBce  as  he  is  in  Hawaii. 
Perhaps  in  1900.  and  for  several  years  after  that  date,  when 
Hawaii  was  a  much  smaller  community  than  it  is  today,  this 
method  was  satisfactory.    The  people  of  the  islands  were 
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generally  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  candidates  for 
office  were  well  known  to  the  voters  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. With  an  almost  threefold  increase  in  population  and 
an  eightfold  increase  in  the  electorate,  this  condition  no 
longer  prevails  to  such  an  extent.  It  has  seemed  highly 
desirable  that,  together  with  reapportionment,  the  Territory 
be  rcdistricted  throughout.  Prom  the  smaller  election  dis- 
tricts a  smaller  number  of  candidates  for  the  legislature  will 
appeal  to  the  voters  for  their  support.  The  probabilities  of 
these  candidates  being  knov.-n  to  their  neighbors  in  the  spe- 
cific districts  from  which  they  are  nmning  will  be  greater. 
It  is  also  believed  that  the  resubdivislon  of  the  Territory  into 
smaller  election  districts  will  provide  a  better  cross  section  of 
the  electorate  than  the  present  system.  The  true  purpose  of 
representative  government  would  thus  be  better  served. 

If  Congress  does  not  adopt  any  amendments  to  the  organic 
act  to  change  the  manner  of  reapportioning,  the  Legislature 
of  Hawaii  Mrlll.  in  1941,  he  required  by  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  organic 'act  to  reallocate  the  present  membership  of 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  between  the  ex- 
isting election  districts  in  accordance  with  the  figures  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  proposes  to  tabulate  at  the  de- 
cennial census  to  be  held  in  April  of  next  year.    Reapportion- 
ment thus  accomplished  would  be  greatly  against  the  wishes 
of  the  citizens  of  the  islands  other  than  Oahu.    The  rapid 
growth  of  Honolulu  would  give  the  island  of  Oahu.  on  which 
it  is  located,  a  dominant  representation  in  both  the  senate 
and  the  house.    The  population  of  Oahu  is  nearly  60  percent 
of  the  whole,  and  the  present  provisions  of  the  organic  act 
would  give  it  approximately  that  proportion  in  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.    The  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian  Organic 
Act  embodied  in  my  bill  propose  a  compromise  in  recognition 
of  the  objections  raised  by  the  other  counties  of  the  Terri- 
tory.   Spokesmen  for  the  electorate  of  Oahu  have  accepted 
the  compromise  as  fair  both  to  Oahu  and  the  other  islands. 

Reapportionment  has  always  been  a  controversial  problem 
to  work  out  to  the  satisf  actfon  of  all  concerned.  Congress  has 
,  found  it  difficult  to  reapportion  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Many  States  have  faced  the 
same  dilemma.  There  has  usually  been  considerable  delay  in 
obeying  the  provisions  of  existing  law.  Hawaii  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  but  the  issue  has  been  more  sharply  raised 
in  recent  years.  The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Ha- 
waii has  in  effect  suggested  that  Hawaii  present  to  Congress 
amendments  to  the  organic  act  to  accomplish  reapportion- 
ment or  to  proceed  to  carry  out  the  existing  law.  The  lan- 
guage used  is: 

In  any  case,  the  local  legislatxire  should  study  this  matter  and 
propose  adequate  legislation  to  provide  better  proportionate  rep- 
resentation in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  organic  act. 

This  recommendation,  I  feel,  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  Hawaii,  and  the  program  it  asks 
Congress  to  authorize,  incorporated  in  H.  R.  6453.  complies 
with  the  spirit  of  the  organic  act  and  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii. 

Why  America  Should  Keep  Out  of  Foreign  Wars 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29, 1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BY    HON     HAMILTON   FISH.   OP   NEW   YORK, 

MAY  26.   1939 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  I  delievered  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on 
Friday  evening.  May  26: 

Neutrality  leeisiatlon  In  the  House  of  Representatives  has  come 
to  a  sudden  and  startling  stalemate.    Tlie  Committee  on  Foreign 


Affairs  after  holding  hearings  for  6  weeks,  is  unable  to  persuade 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  to  appear  before  them  In  executive  session 
and  present  his  views  on  neutrality.  For  more  than  2  weeks  the 
ccmmlttee  has  been  trying  in  vain  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
Secretary  Hull  and  the  btnent  of  his  views  in  shaping  neutrality 

I  have  the  highest  personal  regard  for  Mr.  Hull,  but  doubt  In 
the  entire  history  of  our  country  that  a  Secretary  of  State  ha.s  de- 
liberately refused  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  appear  before  them  in  executive  session  and 
present  hi.s  views  on  such  an  .important  subject  as  neutrality,  affect- 
ing the  peace  of  America.  I  regard  the  refusal  of  Secretary  Hull 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  committee  to  be  a  reflection  on 
the  dignity  and  reputation  of  the  committee  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

President  Roosevelt.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  stated  that  the 
Neutrality  Act  was  unsatisfactory  and  unworkable.  It  must  be 
self-evident  that  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  ascertain  from  Secretary  of  State  Hull  what 
changes  he  proposes  In  the  neutrality  law  to  make  it  satisfactory 
and  workable,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  President  on  international 

issues. 

The  extraordinary  attltxide  as-^iimed  by  Secretary  Hull  has  made 
neutrality  legislation  more  confused  and  confounded  than  ever. 
Unless  the  State  Department  is  willing  to  cooperate,  our  commit- 
tee, out  of  self-respect,  should  close  the  heurlngs  and  stop  all 
further  consideration  of  neutrality  legislation  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Secretary  HuU  held  a  secret  and  mys- 
terious conclave  with  some  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee at  his  apartment  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  this  morning.  We 
have  recently  had  far  too  much  secret  diplomacy  in  our  foreign 
uffaiis,  and  If  Secretary  Hull  has  any  suggestions  to  make,  let  him 
come  belore  the  entire  committee  in  the  orderly  and  accustomed 
manner.  If  not,  let  us  have  an  end  to  the  New  Deal  International- 
ism, collective  security,  punlshlnc;  the  aggressor  nation,  economic 
sanctions  "short  of  war,"  quarantining  the  world  with  American 
blood  and  treasure,  and  beating  the  war  drums  of  hate,  propaganda, 
and  hysteria. 

President  Roosevelt  Is  always  talking  about  his  foreign  policies 
and  "my  determination"  and  '"my  Intentions."  If  the  President 
would  stop  his  efforts  to  involve  us  In  foreign  entanglements,  stick- 
ing his  nose  into  ancient  European  blood  fueds  and  boundary  dis- 
putes, there  would  be  an  immediate  end  to  the  war  hysteria  in 
America.  He  should  remember  that  the  Congress  has  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war  and  formulate  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  has  no  such  constitutional  power. 
He  Is  merely  the  ofBclal  organ  to  carry  out  the  policies  determined 
by  the  Congress. 

The  American  people,  through  their  representatives  In  Congres.«», 
In  spite  of  any  and  all  attempts  by  the  President  to  quarantine 
the  world  or  provoke  war  sltuatioiis.  can  keep  America  out  of  war 
by  notifying  their  Members  of  Congress  that  they  are  against  any 
foreign  entanglements  or  war  commitments  unless  we  are  attacked 
or  South  America  Is  invaded. 

The  result  of  Secretary  Hull's  cavalier  treatment  In  Ignoring  the 
committees  of  Congress  camiot  help  but  have  an  unfortunate  reper- 
cussion in  this  coiintry  and  abroad.  This  undemocratic  and  un- 
American  policy  Is  typical  of  the  procedure  in  dictatorial  nations, 
where  there  are  no  free  institutions  and  representative  forms  of 
government. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  participate 
In  another  world  war  unless  attacked  or  unless  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  violated  by  an  Invasion  of  South  or  Central  America  by  the  armed 
forces  of  some  European  or  Asiatic  nation.  The  American  people 
are  unwUling  to  go  to  war  over  Danzig — 59-percent  German — which 
belongs  as  much  to  Germany  as  Calais  does  to  France  and  Dover 
to  England. 

The  American  people  do  not  propose  to  be  hoodwinked,  through 
propaganda  and  secret  diplomacy.  Into  going  to  war  again  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  or  to  end  all  wars.  They  are  unwilling 
to  fight  over  British  and  French  colonies,  power  politics,  or  quarrels 
between  imperialistic  nations. 

They  refuse  to  sacrifice  American  lives  over  the  control  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  is  none  of  our  concern.  They  will  not  police 
and  quarantine  the  world  with  American  blood  and  treasure  over 
ideologies  and  forms  of  government,  and  particularly  in  defense  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

The  American  people  know  that  1  month  of  war  would  co.st  us 
more  than  our  profits  on  EXiropean  trade  for  10  years.  They  also 
know  that  we  would  become  a  dictatorship  In  24  hours  if  we  Joined 
In  another  world  war,  and  would  lose  our  own  free  institutions  and 
come  out  a  Communist  or  a  Fascist  state. 

Without  knowing  even  who  the  combatants  will  be,  we  are  In- 
formed almost  daily  by  the  internationalists  and  interventionists  In 
America  that  we  must  participate  In  the  next  world  war.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem.  President  Roosevelt,  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the 
New  York  Times.  Baltimore  Sun.  and  Washington  Post  are  urging 
that  our  participation  In  the  eternal  wars  of  Eiirope  is  necessary 
and  inevitable.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  belligerency  Is  neutrality.  However,  our  traditional  foreipn 
policies  of  neutrality,  nonintervention,  peace,  and  no  entangling 
alliances  are  Just  6on\e  more  "horse  and  buggy"  delusions  to  thote 
Internationalists  and  devotees  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to  wonder  why  we  have  no 
Ambassador  in  Germany  to  look  after  American  interests  and  to 
use  our  moral  Influence  for  the  promotion  of  p)eace.  The  pe.ic^  of 
the  world  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  yet  we  have  no  Ambassador 
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In  Berlin,  the  nerve  center  of  the  entire  war  situation  and  the  most 
important  post  In  Europe.  President  Roosr-velt  recalled  Ambas-a- 
dor  Hugh  Wilson  to  consult  on  German  affairs  6  months  ago;  it 
would  fcetm  that  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts 
during  that  time. 

Today  fear  and  threats  of  war  cover  Europe.  The  British  and 
French  Ambassadors,  who  were  withdrawn  for  about  a  month  after 
the  seizure  of  Chechoslovakia,  have  returned  to  Berlin.  What  right 
bas  the  State  Department  to  keep  paying  Ambassador  Wilson  his 
salary  of  817.500  \^hlle  he  cools  his  heels  In  Washington.  4,000  miles 
from  his  accredited  post?  When  will  this  childish  and  stupid  type 
of  diplomacy  cease?  It  Is  none  of  cur  iDUsimss  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment exists  In  Nazi  Germany  any  more  thin  It  Is  their  business 
what  form  of  government  exists  in  America'  I  deplore  the  lack 
of  statesmanship  for  peace  by  a  continuation  of  such  inane  and 
inept  policy  of  having  no  ambassadorial  repre-cntation  in  Germany 
durine  tl:ose  crlticul  times.  No  wonder  our  trade  with  Germany 
Is  dwindling  rapidly  In  spite  of  the  fact  that. the  Nazis  want  our 
surplus  wheat,  cotton,  meat,  and  daln,-  products. 

I  vr-^e  all  Americans  to  read  the  main  editorial  in  last  week's 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  entitled  "If  We  Don't  Have  War."  and  if 
anyone  "is  unable  to  get  a  copy  I  have  Inserted  It  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  will  gladly  furnish  copies  free  upon  request. 
This  nonpartisan  editorial  presents  the  record  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  holds  him  accountable  for  stirring  up  hatred  abroad  and 
war  pronf^ganda  and  hvsteria  at  home.  If  I  were  to  make  similar 
charges,* I  would  be  accused  of  being  a  bitter  partisan  and  playing 
politics  with  forelen  affairs. 

An  article  In  this  week's  Liberty,  by  General  Hagood.  is  in  the 
samp  -.one  and  likewise  places  the  blame  for  the  war  neurosis  on 
the  Prcs'dent . 

I  propcse  to  take  this  opportunltv  to  state  what  the  National 
Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.   Is  doing   and   to  ask   the  radio  audience   to   cooperate 

with  us.  ^   ^  ,,      ,,  ,     ^# 

The  committee,  composed  of  Members  and  forr^er  Memoers  oi 
Cont^re-s  Is  nonpartisan,  nonprofit,  and  ncnsrcta:!an.  and  invites 
the  Amrrican  peonle  to  Ion  with  them  In  voluntarily  setting  aside 
the  week  beginning  Sunday.  June  11.  to  Sunday,  June  18.  inclusive. 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  Nation-wide  campaign  to  keep 
America  out  of  foreign  wars. 

The  ''lergy  of  all  creeds  and  df^nominations  are  urged  to  make 
special  appeals  frcm  the  pulpit  to  step  the  war  propaganda  and 
hysteria  that  has  been  spreading  like  wildfire  throughout  our  Na- 
tion hading  the  American  people  Into  believing  that  if  a  war 
breaks  lut  In  Eurrpe  It  is  inevitable  that  our  youth  must  again 
flghT  on  foreign  soil. 

We  appeal  to  all  elements  of  our  population  to  Join  with  us  In 
counteracting  this  vicious  and  false  propaganda  and  In  exposing 
the  attempts  to  Inflame  the  passions  and  hatreds  of  our  peoplo 
against  foreign  nations  which  have  not  the  falnt«st  intention  or 
capacity  of  attacking  us. 

All  religious,  labor,  farm,  business,  fraternal,  civic,  social,  women  s, 
veterans'  educational,  and  other  organizations  are  invited  to  hold 
meetings  during  the  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars  Week,  to 
dlscu.-s  and  stress  this  vital  Lssue.  It  is  hoped  that  this  program 
will  be  adopted  as  the  theme  for  ccmmenccment  exercises  through- 
cut  the  Nation. 

The  peace  and  safety  of  our  country  and  our  people  are  being 
threatened  by  forelen  and  Com.munlst  propac^nnda  and  by  provoca- 
tive acts  by  those  In  places  of  great  authority  In  our  midst.  We 
believe  in  adequate  national  defense,  upholding  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  the  maintenance  of  cur  traditional  foreign  policies  of 
neutrality,  nonintervention,  no  entangling  alliances,  and  p2ace. 

We  call  upon  all  those  Americans  who  believe  In  these  principles 
and  established  policies  to  participate  in  regular  or  special  meetings 
in  the  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars  Week.  June  11-18,  1939, 
which  includes  Flag  Day,  June  14.  All  persons  or  organizations 
desiring  Information  and  data  should  communicate  with  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars.  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  connection  with  our  Keep  Out  of  War  Week,  the  committee  is 
holding  a  Nation-wide  contest,  open  to  all  American  citizens  re- 
gardless of  age.  r.v:e.  color,  creed,  or  politics,  on  the  subject.  Why 
America  Should  Keep  Out  of  Foreign  Wars.  All  compositions  svb- 
mltted  m  this  contest  must  be  clearly  written  (typewritten  pre- 
ferred) and  must  not  exceed  200  words,  and  shall  not  include  any 
quotation  to  exceed  10  words.  They  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
National  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars.  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D,  C,  not  later  than  Flag  Day,  June 
14,  1939.  when  the  contest  closes. 

The  committee  is  offering  as  first  award  the  sum  of  $100  In  cash 
and  a  trip  to  Washington.  D  C;  to  he  received  by  the  committee; 
and  a  trip  to  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  with  all  expenses  pa:d. 
Second  award  will  be  $50  in  cash;  third.  S25  In  cash:  fourth.  810 
in  cash;  and  three  additional  awards  of  $5  each  for  fifth,  sixth. 
and  seventh.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the 
contest,  composed  of  Hon.  John  C.  Schafer,  of  Wiscon.sin.  chair- 
man; Hon.  Dewey  Short,  of  Missouri;  and  Hon.  Francis  H.  Case, 
of  South  Dakota.  It  Is  expected  that  the  essays  submitted  In  this 
contest  will  be  Judged  and  awards  made  on  or  before  July  4,  1939. 
I  appeal  to  all  Individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  to  cooperate 
with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  committee.  Funds  are  needed 
to  make  them  effective.  The  treasurer.  Walter  L.  Reynolds,  House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  has  be-n  authorized  to  accept 
contributions  to  carry  out  the  keep-out-cf-war  program. 

If  sufficient  contributions  are  received,  they  will  be  used  to  put 
on  a  radio  and  press  campaign,  to  send  out  speeches,  and  to  provide 


for  enlar^ng  the  office  staff  in  order  to  efficiently  handle  the  mail 
that  has  already  reached  huge  proportions. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  set  up  organizations  in  all  the  States. 
The  extent  and  effectiveness  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Keep  Anijcrlca  Out  of  Foreign  Wars  will  depend  largely  on 
the  support  of  th^  American  people.  From  the  support  already 
received  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  our  committee  Is  assured 
that  the  people  are  in  sympathy  with,  and  want  such  an  organization 
on  a  Nation-wide  scale. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  present  the  facts  to  the 
people,  to  act  as  a  medium  for  them  to  express  their  views  and 
sentiments  against  being  eased  into  war  by  the  internationalist* 
and  interventionists  at  Washington  without  their  consent. 


Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  MCCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  29.1939 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent  speech,  a 
former  Governor  of  a  State,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
made  certain  refereiices  to  the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 
United  States  Ambassador  to  London.  England,  which  state- 
ments were  uncalled  for  and  which  were  without  foundation. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  former  Governor  said  that 
"President  Roosevelt  should  recall  Ambassador  Kennedy." 
Such  a  statement  or  demand  is  reckless  in  its  character  and 
is  entirely  unwarranted. 

Ambassador  Kennedy  is  one  of  the  ablest,  most  couragecus. 
and  progressive  men  in  the  public  life  of  today.  His  frank- 
ness is  refreshing.  In  his  present  trying  and  responsible 
position  he  is  carrying  on  and  rendering  the  same  kind  of 
constructive  service  that  he  did  when  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission.  An  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted  afack  such  as  v;as  recently  directed  to  Ambas- 
sador Kennedy  ;n  no  way  injures  his  standing  and  reputation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  America,  but  to  the  contrary, 
enhances  his  standing  and  reputation.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  people  are  completely  satisfied  with  the  char- 
acter of  service  that  is  being  rendered  by  Ambassador  Ken- 
nedy.   They  have  confidence  in  h'm. 

Recently  in  a  speech  before  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumni  cf  Washington.  D.  C. 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorn:ng,  Ph.  D..  Litt.  D..  professor  of 
sociology  and  social  history.  Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  Em- 
mitsburg.  Md.,  in  'a  tribute  to  Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy." and  in  challenging  the  suggestion  that  Ambassador 
Kennedy  be  "recalled  by  President  Roosevelt."  in  part  said: 

Any  candid  study  of  the  record  will  establish  Hon.  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  as  one  of  the  most  fearless,  outspoken,  intelligent  spokes- 
men for  democracy  in  the  world.  His  whole  life  has  been  a  testi- 
monial to  the  American  Bill  of  Rights.  Here  is  one  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  by  sheer  merit.  He  is  still 
one  of  the  people.  He  speaks  the  language  of  the  people.  His 
family  life  has  been  most  attractK'e  In  the  eyes  of  ordinary,  home- 
loving  folk.  Tho.se  who  have  met  him  In  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy at  London  know  that  he  Is  essentially  democratic,  approach- 
able, and  eager  to  promote  the  legitimate  interest  of  America  and 
Americans  abroad. 

According  to  some  critics  "eloquent  tributes  to  democracy  here 
In  America  can  be  largely  nullified  if  our  representatives  abroad 
by  dally,  public  conduct  support  those  forces  in  Europe  least  con- 
cerned about  democracy," 

Everybody  is  aware  that  Ambassador  Kennedy  throughout  the 
epidemic  of  Europqpn  crises  has  worked  in  closest  collaboration 
with  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  The 
trans-Atlantic  telephone  has  been  the  dally,  if  not  the  hourly,  link 
between  London  and  Washington. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy  has  carried  cut  the  fore'gn  policy  cf  the 
United  States  Government.  Anyone  who  denies  that  fact  is  either 
Intolerant-minded  or  uninformed.  Crltlcls  have  an  obligation  to 
study  the  documentary  history  of  American  diplomacy  and  then 
to  retract  what  is  in  effect  an  untruth  as  well  as  an  injustice. 

This  Is  also  the  explanation  of  some  critics  preoccupation  with 
Nazi  penetration  of  South  America.  It  is  most  emphatically  true 
that  the  Am'erlcan  people  "will  not  tolerate  uazl-Ism  In  any  form 
in  any  part  of  this  hemisphere."  Why  does  not  the  critic  make 
exactly  the  same  declaration  about  communism?    Why  are  they 
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Bllent  about  the  menace  of  Marxism  in  Spanish  A-^ertca?  Do  they 
not  know  that  the  United  SlaU-s  export*  more  paici  Communist 
^p^;iTdls«  to  our  good  neighbor.  '^-\^^^,:'^l\^^,fX 
Whv  Co  the  critics  not  denounce  the  use  of  American  passpoii-s  in 
rhe'le?tJt  campaign  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Kar  M^-^ -^^^^  J^! 
Rio  Grande?    Why  are  the^  critics  silent  about  atheistic,  sociaiis 

'"l/1ii?im«  iS"^'««tlsfled  with  Ambassador  Kennedy  for  at 
te"ptfnK  an  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  Prime  Minister  Nevaie 

thin^  ab^ut  fore^n  affairs  is  aware  that  the  role  of  the  two 
JSsi^ors  ha7  Son  very  similar  and  th.t  their  counsel  from 
London  and  Parts  has  been  along  parallel  lines.  ,     ^      ^       .  ... 

Why  should  our  United  States  representative  In  London  be  critl- 
ri^d  and  If  possible  as  some  would  want,  punished  or  penalized 
Ss^hl3  record  has  been  consistenUy  liberal,  democratic,  and    , 

^'i'^Srord  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Is  one  .°f  .J^^?^-    ' 
m!n"ed    patriotic  service.     Ever>nhing  in  his  words  and  deeds  ex- 
Trnpllfles^love  of  political   and  religious  liberty  and  his  countij^ 
He   ha-i   always  opposed   nazl-lsm.   fascism,   or   Marxism     He   has 
lyopposed^r^He  stands  for  the  great  Ideals  of  democratic 

.  s  of  V^vemment.     His  achievement   as  Chairman  of   the 

^  ,s  and  Exchange  Commission,  as  Chairman  of  the  United 

.  MarmLc«i"mTsslon.  and  as  united  State^^ 

the  court  of  St.  Jamcss  stiunp  him  as  one  of  the  most  helpful 
JrchuSlVcf  much  that  is  sound,  permanent,  cor^tructive  In  the 

***^e^^are  millions  of  American  citizens  who  want  no  traffic  with 
mSow  "Berlin,  nor  with  the  spoke.^mcn  and  agents  of  Moscow 
orTerUn  They  are  satisfied  that  Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
Is  a  good  citizen,  an  able  diplomat,  and  a  consistent  Democrat. 

The  New  Deaf  Harvest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

j  OF 

I       HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER  ' 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29, 1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.    JAMES   C.   OLIVER,   OF   MAINE.   ON 
^^  MAt  20.    1939 


Mr  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  broadcast 
made  by  me  at  Portland.  Maine,  on  May  20,  1939: 

Citizens  of  the  First  District,  during  these  past  2  weeks  the  leg- 
islative accomplishments  of  Congre&i  have  been  utterly  devoid  of 
any  significance  with  reference  to  the  basic  and  fundamental 
causes  of  the  long-continuing  depression  with  Its  devastating  and 
dtmoraUzing  unemplovmt  nt.  and  for  this  reason  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  some  general  observations  concerning  our  present  eco- 
nomic and  pohtical  status  a-s  a.,T>eople.  ,„.,,t„H 

On  several  occasions— durinc; '^niy  talks  to  you— I  have  Invited 
vour  attention  to  certain  perilous  conditions  prevailing  In  our 
Nation  conditions  which  affi^t  each  and  every  one  of  you.  As 
1^  my  duty  as  vour  R.-presentatlve  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  invited  your  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Nation^  »-ith  its 
Idle  factories.  Its  ever-prov^lng  army  of  unemployed,  with  43.000.OCO 
of  Its  citizens  being  supported  by  the  public  purse,  and  its  ever- 
mounting  debt— National.  State,  and  local— already  In  excess  of 
$60  OCW.OOO.OOO.  ,     .     ..  .  w 

In  particular  I  Invited  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  because 
of  the?e  debts  incurred  bv  Nationnl.  State,  and  local  governments, 
every  mar  woman,  and  child  cf  this  Nations  130.215.000  Inhab- 
itants la  in  debt  to  the  tune  of  $460  You.  each  and  every  one 
cf  you  your  wives,  vcur  children,  down  to  the  babe  born  this 
very  hour  your  everv  relative  i-nd  neiJ^hbor  and  friend,  your  fel- 
low Americans  everywhere  in  this  great  land— 130.215.000  of  them— 
each  and  everv  one.  aged  and  new  born.  Idle  and  employed,  rich 
and  destitute  "alike,  because  of  debts  Incurred  by  National.  State, 
and  local  governments,  you  owe  to  the  money  lenders  $460  and 
more. 

Moreover,  mv  friends,  that  debt  forever  grows  greater,  grows 
more  Insufferable,  sinks  each  and  every  one  of  you  deeper  into 
pe'-ilous  quicksands  from  which  none  may  hope  to  escape,  quick- 
sands destined  to  engiUf  cur  very  democracy  unless  reason  be 
restofed  and  inteUigent  direction  speedily  rescue  ciu:  economic  sys- 


tem from  the  chaos  Into  which  It  has  been  cast,  rescue  It  tmd 
JeSold  U  to  fit  the  demands  of  today,  the  demands  for  work  for 
8U  the  willing  and  the  end  of  a  folly  seeking  to  lift  Itself  by  Its 

^^SS^'J^t^ delude  yourselves,  my  friends,  that  th'^fbt.  this  •460 
each  and  everv  one  of  you  owes.  Is  but  a  fisment  cf  the  Imaglna- 
uon  and  need' never  be'paid.  Do  not  delude  yourselves  that  ^u 
and  vcur  own  loved  ones  are  exempt  from  this  Indebtedness,  my 
fn  and  dav*ut  you  are  paying,  not  the  debt  itself  but  the  pena.ty^ 
iSe  interest,  the'  pound  cf  flesh  of  the  "^^"^V  changers  to  v.  hum 
your  governments  have  put  you  and  your  children  In  hock^  \  ou 
nav  in  every  tax  in  every  purchase  of  the  very  necessities  of  life. 
rn'ev"ery  trLrction  ln?ol?lng  money  You  P^^;^ -^^sllte7;Se 
from  debt  but  becatise  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
oS?  p^wer  in  this  Nation  constitutionally  P^^n^^^^^  Jo  crente 
money,  prefers,  for  some  inexplicable  rea.son.  to  borrow  its  Uf e- 
blood  from  a  few  of  Its  citizens  and  .•=ell  Into  economic  bondage 
and  eternal  debt  the  many  of  Its  citizens. 

Of  course.  It  Is  an  indefensible  proposition.  It  is  rank  foHy. 
But  It  is  the  course  and  the  folly  our  Pr^^ent  admlmstratlon 
t^refers  to  follow,  wholly  forgetful  of  a  man  who  once  falsely 
buoved  the  hope  of  a  poverty-stricken  and  desperate  America  by 
crymg  his  determination  to  drive  the  money  changers  from  the 
temple  Has  he  not.  instead,  surrendered  the  temple  to  the  money 
changers  selling  America  and  its  people  Into  a  bondage  from 
wh  "h  thore  is  no  slightest  hope  of  salvation  short  of  outright 
repudiation  of  the  public  debt?  How  many  among  you  how 
many  in  all  America  could,  if  need  be,  now  pay  his  share  of  this 
debt   his  $460.  and  the  shares  of  his  dependents,  each  owing  $460? 

^aJiVwUv  are  we  in  this  mess,  my  friends?  Why  should  any 
intelligent  "human  being  believe  It  possible  for  any  nation  to  long 
exist  bv  following  a  system  designed  to  load  Its  citizens  ^Ith 
debt  they  can  never  pay.  to  perpetuate  an  economic  system  whch 
provides  work  for  the  few  and  none  for  the  many  to  attempt  the 
impossible  task  of  feeding  its  citizens  from  the  public  purse  which 
r  hopes  forever  to  refill  from  the  coffers  of  the  money  lenders 
giving  as  security  the  I  O  U  of  the  destitute  It  borrows  to  feed? 
Could  anything  be  more  fantastic,  more  irrational,  more  certain 
of  inevitably  leading  to  chaos?  Can  we  wonder  that  the  enemies 
of  a  stable  Amenca.  the  would-be  destroyers  of  our  form  of  goy- 
errment  wax  gleeful  as  they  watch  the  growth  of  our  public 
debt  that  tliey  wax  bold  in  their  predictions  of  what  must  follow 
the  "inevitable  day  of  reckoning,  that  they  compare  our  status 
today  to  that  of  the  German  people  in  that  day  when  a  flimsy 
postage  stamp  cost  millions  of  marks? 

It  Amuses  the  new  dealers  to  claim  that  once  upon  a  time  cne 
of  President  Hoovers  committees  recommended  the  placing  of 
oDccial  earbaee  cans  where  restaurants  might  deposit  others  lelt- 
overs  for  distrtbution  to  the  unemployed.  It  is  their  pleasure  t» 
remark  that  this  was  a  "feed  em  garbage"  Idea  and  to  claim  It 
wholly  in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  Hoover 
administration  With  the  new  dealers  this  is  quite  a  J.^st^  But 
mv  friends  shocking  and  utterly  indefensible  as  any  such  feeding 
of  carbage  to  the  Jobless  would  be.  has  the  new  dealers  system 
of  feeding  the  unfortunate  from  the  palms  of  politicians  proven 
any  less  repugnant  to  right-thinking  Americans^  Are  there  not 
today  a  great  many  decent  folk  wondering  if.  after  all.  the  garbage 
cans  would  not  have  been  preferable,  easier  to  keep  free  of  adher- 
ing accumulations  and  wholly  disinterested  In  the  vote  value  of 

their  contents?  ^.  .  „^„4„ 

Upon  the  pretext  of  a  never-ending  emereency  the  present  admin- 
istration has  incrcasod  the  national  debt  from  twenty  to  more  than 
fortv  billions  of  dollars.     Bv  the  close  of  this  calendar  year— pos- 
sibly long  before— that  national  debt  may  be  expected  to  reach  the 
limit  of  fortv-flve  billions  set  by  the  Congress.     Today,  after  more 
than  6  year?"  of  trial  and  error    of  blind  guess  and  hopeful  experi- 
ment  and   the   spending   of   twenty-odd   billions   of   dollars,   there 
are   many    manv   more   millions  of   Americans   utterly   dependent 
upon  public  furids  for  existenc€--many.  many  more  millions  than 
so  d.^pend-d  in   1929.  or.  for  that  matter,  in   1938      Undoubtedly 
there  are   likewise,  many  more  politicians  who  are  richer  and  more 
Influential  and  vastly  more  relieved  of  wornment  concerning  their 
own  personal  security  than  thev  were  in  1929  or  in  1938.     But  for 
the  hapless  mlUlons  exist  neither  riches  nor  personal  influence  nor 
the  slightest  assurance  of  emerging  ever  from  the  slough  of  pov- 
erty nor  the  status  of  puppets  dancing  at  the  tug  of  strings  jerked 
bv   whimsical   bureaucrats   and   political   opportunists      For   these 
unfortunate  millions  tomorrow's  bread  depends  not.  as  we  so  like 
to  pretend  upon  the  generosity  of  us.  the  people,  but  upon  the 
outcome    of    the    confl  ct    of    opinions,    of    personal    and    political 
animosities,  of  whims  and  fancies  of  us  mortals  blown  by  the  winds 
of  chance  into  the  role  of  lawmakers  upon  the  stage  of  Congress. 
Today  rfo  living  man  knows  how  many  millions  are  bring  fed 
from  the  public  purse.     Tcdav   no  Uvln*:   man   knows  how   many 
more  millions  must   be   so   fed.   nor   how   many   more   billions   of 
dollars  must  be  bcrrowpd  from  the  monev  changers  for  the  feed- 
ing  if   we   go   on   blindly   following   the   Pled   Pipers   of   the   New 
Deal     Today  no  living  man  knows  when — knows  if  ever — the  mil- 
lions of   the  hapless  will   decrease.     But    any  man  possessed  of   a 
modicum  of  common  sense  knows  we  cannot  go  on  forever  delud- 
ing ourselves  that  the  salve  of  so-called  "relief"  some  day,  some- 
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how  is  going  to  cure  the  cancer  of  work  for  the  few  and  none  for 
the  many.  Anv  intelligent  American  knows,  sooner  or  later,  we 
must  face  the  truth  and  either  steel  ourselves  to  brave  whatever 
operation  Is  necessary  to  rtmove  that  cancer  or  resign  oiu-selves 
and  our  economic  system  to  being  devoured  by  It. 

What  percentage  of  the  American  people  Is  living  off  the  public 
purse?  Let  me  repeat  that  no  man  knows.  So  many  and  so 
divcrslflcd  the  devices  employed  to  pump  public  moneys  into  the 
bloodstream  cf  the  Nation — so  many  and  so  diversified  the  channels 
those  Infusions  follow  through  the  economic  maze — so  chaotically 
overlapping  the  payments  and  gratuities,  no  statistician,  no  ma- 
gician, may  hope  ever  to  catch  up  with  the  truth  nor  accurately 
record  the  numbers  of  the  taxation-supported  He  may  but  ap- 
prcximate.  which  is  to  say  guess.  And  we  in  turn  must  accept 
EUch  guess  as  the  only  available  base  from  whjch  to  pursue  our 
quest.     Here  then  are  such  facts  as  we  may  unearth. 

According  to  the  latest  official  estimates,  of.  the  130,215.000  mm. 
women,  and  children  in  the  United  States,  the  net  total  number 
receiving  relief  and  employment  on  Federal  work  and  construc- 
tion programs  during  March  1939  was  22.582.000.  or  about  17.5 
percent  of  the  entire  population. 

But  this  17  5  percent,  my  friends,  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  total 
of  the  feeders-off-the-publlc-purse;  but  the  victims  of  destitution, 
the  aged,  the  blind,  dependent  children,  the  relief  workers,  and 
those  they  support  In  such  fashion  as  permits  an  existence  wage, 
deemed  suificient  to  maintain  life  until  something  better  comes 
along  Sad  as  is  this  picture  of  nearly  23.000.000  of  the  citizens  of 
the  richest  Nation  en  the  face  of  the  earth  dependent  upon  existence 
wages  drawn  from  the  Public  Treasury,  of  17 'i  percent  of  the 
population  of  America  condemned  to  the  national  poorhouse — it 
Is  but  part  of  a  far  sadder  whole. 

These  22.582.000  public  charges  are  but  the  poorest  paid — the 
cheapest  kept— the  gatherers  of.  crumbs  at  the  public  board.  But 
what  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  highly  paid  administra- 
tive employees  engaged  in  dispensing  relief — of  whom  the  W.  P.  A. 
alone  employed  '-9.648  during  December  1938?  What  of  the  re- 
cipients of  unemployment  benefits — numbering  more  than  1.000.- 

000 of   recipients   of   institutional   care,   of   surplus   commodities. 

of  rehabilltat'.on  loans?  What  of  the  recipients  or  purely  local 
and  State  relief?  What  of  the  recipients  of  loans  and  assLstance 
from  the  F.  H.  A.  or  the  R.  F.  C.  or  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration'' What  of  the  comparatively  royally  paid  administrative 
thousands  guiding  the  C.  C.  C?  What  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  the  arnied  services?  What  of  some  2.000.000  State, 
county,  and  local  employees  and  their  dependents — 6.000.0C0  or  so 
strong?  What  of  the  661,914  civil  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and  their  dependents — all  no 
lesi  dependent  upon  the  public  purse  than  Is  the  lowliest  W.  P.  A. 
ditch  digger  or  writer,  leaf  raker  or  actress? 

What  of  the  relatives  and  retainers  of  politicians  feeding  at  the 
public  trough?  Is  the  burden  less  to  the  taxpayer  when  his  tax 
dollar  goes  into  the  lotion-softened  hand  of  the  public-pay-roll- 
adorning  wife  of  a  United  States  Senator  or  that  of  seme  Gover- 
nor's wife  briefly  basking  in  the  wan  glory  of  momentary  posses- 
sion of  a  senatorial  toga— is  that  dollar  any  less  publicly  paid  than 
the  one  clutched  by  the  toil-gnarled  hand  of  a  W.  P.  A.  seam- 
stress? In  the  final  analysis,  then,  be  their  duties  what  they  may, 
are  not  all  of  these  livers-off-the-publlc-pursc  no  less  the  wards 
of  the  public— no  less  on  "relief  than  the  W.  P.  A.  laborer  toiling 
his  required  hours  for  his  existence  wage?  Are  they  any  less 
hazardous  to  a  dangerously  tilted  balance  between  supported  and 
supporting,  any  less  a  menace  to  an  irpperilcd  economic  structure 
or  to  the  very  foundations  of  our  present  form  of  goverrunent? 

How   many  of  these   are  there   estimated  to  be?     No  less  than 
20.000.000.  swelling  our  total  of  the  publicly  supported  to  43.000.- 
■  000     Forty-three  millions  out  of  a  population  of  130,000,000.    One- 
third  of  all!     One  of  every  three! 

This  then  Is  the  harvest— the  still  growing  harvest — of  the  sale 
Into  bondage;  the  folly  of  turning  the  temple  over  to  the  money 
changers;  the  salve  of  a  relief  policy  that  has  relieved  nothing,  that 
has  let  the  cancer  eat  on  until  today,  you,  and  each  and  ever>-  one  of 
you,  are  governmentaUy  In  debt  to  the  tune  of  $460  and  more 
and  are  constantly  being  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 

For  relief?  Relief  of  what?  Not  relief  of  unemployment  con- 
stantly increasing.  Not  reUef  of  the  Inability  of  employers  to 
employ  help  they  do  not  need.  Not  relief  of  the  financial  burden 
of  States  and  local  governments  compelled  to  make  work  and  to 
go  into  debt  to  do  things  unneeded.  Certainly  not  relief  of  the 
distress  of  a  nation  one-third  of  whose  people  mtist  be  fed  from 
the  public  purse. 

Isn't  it  time,  my  friends,  to  admit  It  Isn't  relief  at  all,  that  It's 
nothing  more  than-  floundering,  craven  evasion?  Isn't  It  time  to 
drop  the  salve  tin  and  reach  for  the  scalpel? 

Sometime,  again.  I  shall  bring  to  your  attention  more  facts  and 
figures  concerning  this  vital  matter  of  Government  debt  and  relief. 
For  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  affects  every  one  of  you — every  cne 
of  your  dependents.  You  have  the  right  to  know  where  your  tax 
dollars  are  going,  what  debt  is  being  run  up  for  you  to  pay.  And 
It  Is  my  duty  to  serve  you  and  to  bring  you  these  facts. 

Until  2  weeks  from  tonight,  when  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be 
listening,  good  wishes,  friends,  and  good  night. 
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Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  toUowing  statement  and 
resolution  by  the  Southern  Governors  Conference,  Peabody 
Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn..  May  20.  1939: 

The  Conference  of  Southern  Governors  calls  attention  to  the 
following  facts: 

The  National  Tariff  Commission  was  born  out  of  a  conception 
that  tariffs  would  protect  and  encourage  the  development  cf  infant 
American  industry.  Tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
bjrn  out  of  an  equally  high  conception  of  public  duty  for  the  pur- 
pose cf  guaranteeing  that  railroad  investments  would  receive  a  fair 
return,  while  at  the  same  time  the  shipper  was  to  be  protected 
against  the  payment  of  more  than  a  fair  freight  rate.  Monopolistic 
interests  have  succeeded  In  defeating. the  high  purpose  of  both  of 
these  measures  to  the  economic  disadvantage  of  all  the  vast  popu- 
lation of  our  Nation  west  of  the  Missi««ippl  and  south  of  the  Ohio 
River,  while  at  the  same  time  the  consuming  public  within  the 
territory  east  cf  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  pay  penalties 
that  augment  concentrated  wealth. 

By  virtue  of  the  maladministration  of  these  measures  the  per 
capita  wealth  of  the  citizens  In  the  vast  expanses  of  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  States  is  subsiantially  below  the 
national  average.  This  condition  is  such  that  correction,  if  not 
Impossible,  can  be  accomplished  only  after  most  strenuous  and 
expensive  effort. 

However,  as  progress  is  becoming  apparent  in  the  effort  to  correct 
this  maladministration,  particularly  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Act,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  impending, 
if  not  presently  accomplished,  maladministration  of  another  meas- 
ure born  of  equally  worthy  motives.  The  wage  and  hour  law  la 
recognized  by  the  Southern  Governors  Conference  as  a  measure  In- 
tended to  accomplish  social  Justice.  Its  fine  purpose  to  put  a  floor 
under  wages  and  a  ceiling  over  hours  was  approved  by  this  con- 
ference on  January  7.  1938.  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

The  legislation  had  as  its  main  objective  the  escape  from  a 
combination  of  intolerable  hours  and  wages.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  beneflts  have  been  derived  from  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. These  beneflts  have  accrued  because  of  the  law.  however, 
and  in  spite  of  InefHcient  and  Incompetent  administration  of  the 
act.  which  maladministration,  unless  corrected,  will  cause  the  pres- 
ent gains  to  be  lost  and  will  indeed  finally  destroy  the  very  objective 
of  the  act  Itself. 

An  analysis  of  the  background  of  training,  experience,  view- 
point, and  present  conduct  and  attitude  of  the  personnel  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  act  brings  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  personnel  to  pervert  the  purposes  of  this 
act  from  the  accomplishment  of  social  Justice  to  the  nulllflcation 
of  gains  recently  made  in  efforts  to  modify  discriminatory  freight 
differentials  It  Is  therefore  the  conclusion  of  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference  that  the  merest  sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  national  welfare  demands  of  the  Congress  that  It  make 
an  investigation  of  the  personnel  charged  with  administration  of 
the  wage  and  hour  law  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  that 
the  legislative  Intent  will  be  the  motivating  force  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law;  that  following  such  Investigation  proper 
steps  be  taken  to  compel  the  selection  of  such  personnel  as  can 
and  will  properly  carry  out  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  wage  and  hour  law  speciflcally  contemplates  that  the 
actual  basic  facts  surrounding  a  given  enterprise.  Its  location,  and 
Its  handicaps,  be  reckoned  with  in  effecting  differentials  to  the 
enterprise  so  that  the  actual  source  of  emplojrment  of  labor  will 
not  be  destroyed.  We  point  as  an  Illustration  of  the  maladminis- 
tration of  this  law.  that  no  such  factors  have  been  taken  into 
consideration,  and  that  as  a  result  of  that  maladministration 
workers  in  various  sections  of  the  country  are  facing  unemploy- 
ment and  may  have  actually  become  unemployed  and  placed  on 
relief  rolls  because  of  the  forced  shutting  down  of  small  business 
enterprises.  While  not  expressing  approval  or  disapproval,  we 
point  to  the  significant  fact  that  when  these  workers  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  as  a  result  of  such  maladministration  and  are 
forced  upon  work  projects  of  the  Federal  Government,  they  Imme- 
diately encounter  a  wage  differential  despite  the  fact  that  such 
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differential  is  not  recognized  in  the  present  administration  of  the 

^Te  "^L^'ZnlZ.i  we  want  to  get  as  high  wages  for  the  worj.- 
er*  m  all  sections  of  the  couatry.  including  our  own  as  can  pos- 
slblv  be  paid  but  a  failure  to  recocnize  the  existing  discriminatory 
difTerentiVls  will  inevitaMv  destroy  the  scmrce  of  employment. 
In  view  of  the  above  facts  the  coiiXereuce  resolves: 
1 1 )  That  we  urge  upon  the  Members  of  Congress  ari  Immediate 
public  conereasioml  Investigation  of  the  Pf'-^""^!,:^/^^,,^^^/,^^  °f 
thc«e  adm'uisterin^  the  wngo  and  hour  law.  TVat  such  iines- 
tig^lon  d^cl^  th;  name;  home  address:  place  of  birth  aiid  voting 
residence     o-.  :•  ns   with   which   afUhated.   past   and   present, 

other  than' n  and  the  background  of  training,  experience. 

vlewpclnt.  cor:du(  t.  u:.d  attituUi.  of  e..ch^  ,,„ot.«^   =,ir^ 

(2)  That  foUowlng  the  completion  of  such  InvestlgaUon  such 
reorganisation  of  the  personnel  and  policies  of  the  administration 
of  the  wage  and  hour  law  be  effected  as  will  P^^^-^-^^J^^  Pf^P" 
administration  of  tbe  wage  and  hour  law  In  terms  of  the  legis- 
lative intent  and  the  true  objective  of  the  act.  .„..,„,^t„., 

(3)  That  the  secretary  of  the  conference  Is  hereby  instructed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  this  action  of  the  conference  to  the  Pyt^i^ent 
of  the  United  States,  the  Wages  and  Hours  Administrator  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  bpeaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  reques.^that  tne 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  cause  same 
to  be  read  in  open  session  of  their  respective  Houses  of  Con -r ess 
and  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Congres-sional  Record.  That  a  copy 
be  mailed  to  each  Member  of  Congress  and  each  Senator  //oni  the 
BUtes  within  this  conference;  that  copies  be  released  to  the  press. 

DU11C9   w  SoiTTHtRN     OOVEKNORS     CONFERENCE, 

,  E.  D.  Rivers.  Chatrman. 

Carl  E.  Bailey.  Vice  Chairnuin. 
1  •         '  L.   Thos.   Gn-i-EN. 

Secretary  to  Conference. 


Senator  Arthur  II.  Vandenberg  and  the  Presidency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARL  E.  MAPES 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29. 1939 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  statement  addressed  to 
the  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  signed  by  the  Governor 
and  other  elective  Republican  State  officials  of  Michigan  and 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Michigan,  a  letter  to  the  senior 
Senator  from'  Michigan.  Hon.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberc.  from 
the  Republican  Members  of  Congress  from  the  State,  and  his 
reply  thereto,  all  relating  to  drafting  Senator  Arthttr  H. 
V.^'DENBERG  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
In  the  next  campaign,  wliich  follow: 

To  the  Republicans  of  the  United  Statec:  ^..  •     . 

We  the  undersigned,  representinc;  official  Republicanism  in 
Michigan  present  our  greetings  to  Republicans  In  other  States  and 
cjnuiiend  to  their  1940  attention  our  united  and  unanimous  belief 
that  Mlchigans  senior  Senator,  Arthur  H.  Vandenberc.  should  be 
draft-d  for  the  next  Republican  Presidential  nomination. 

With  great  regard  for  other  available  Republican  leaders,  we 
•ubmit  that  the  next  Republican  Presidential  nominee  should  com- 
bine Icn"  and  effective  national  experience  with  a  proven  capacity 
for  efTcctive  po'ltlcnl  leadership.  The  outstanding:  Republican 
statesman  in  Washiugtcn  during  the  last  6  years— so  reco^'nlzed 
from  coast  to  coast— has  been  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan. 
He  manned  the  trenche.-  when  there  were  few  others  on  the  firing 
line  He  has  been  the  focus  of  opposition  to  the  present  admlnis- 
Uation.  Yet  he  has  ccnstnictlvely  cooperated  in  the  development 
of  progressive  legislation  He  knows  national  problems  as  do  few 
ethers  He  has  the  substantial  confidence  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  country.  Ho  is  con.paratively  young  in  years  yet  old  in  wis- 
dom and  experience. .  He  is  a  rugged  constitutionalist  who  believes 
in  the  American  system  of  government  and  economics.  He  is 
known  throughout  the  land  as  a  rational  Republican  liberal.  He 
personifies  In  his  long  record  and  his  attitudes  the  fundamenUl 
ifcsv.e  which  the  Republican  Party  must  present  to  the  American 
people  in  the  next  campaign. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  has  declined  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  1910  Presidential  nomination.  We  who  are  his  neighbors 
know  that  he  means  w^at  he  says.  We  shaU  not  ask  him  to  change 
h's  h'gh-mlnded  attitude,  which  rates  this  next  Presidential  nomi- 
nation above  all  ordinarv  political  pursuit.  But  we  also  know 
that  he  puts  his  countrv  ahead  of  every  other  consideration— 
whether  political  or  pertcn.il — and  that  he  would  never  decline  any 
Bssignment  to  patriotic  service. 


Therefore  without  his  knowledge  or  con.-'ent  we  assert  our  faith 
in  him  we  express  our  belief  that  Michigan  will  ask  his  nomina- 
tion We  take  this  means  of  commending  him  to  the  good  opinions 
of  our  fellow  Republicans  throughout  the  Nation.  r.,,„^toi 

L  D  Dickinson.  Harr>-  F.  Kelly.  Thcmas  Read  MlUer  Dunckel, 
'     Verncn  J,  Brown,  Eugene  B,  Elliott.  Felix  H.  H.  Flynn, 
Howard  Nugent.  ,,       . 

Michigan   State   senators    (Republican)  :  Earl   W.   Munshaw. 
sixteenth  district;   D.  Hale  Brake,  twenty-fifth  district; 
Miles  M    Callaghan.  twenty-eighth  district;   Chester  M. 
Howell   twenty-second  district;  Otto  W,  Bishop,  twenty- 
ninth  district;   Leonard  J.  Paterson,  twentieth  dlbtrict; 
Clyde  V    Fenner,  eighteenth  district:   Don  V'anderv,'erp, 
twenty-sUth  district;   George  P    McCallum,  twelfth  dis- 
trict-  C    Jay  Town,  tenth  district;    Joseph   A.   Baldwin, 
ninth  district;  Earl  L.  Burhans,  eighth  district;  Allen  G. 
Ludlngton.  fourth  district:  Carl  F.  DeLnno.  sixth  district; 
John    Vandpr    Werp,    twenty-third    district;    M.    Harold 
Saur   seventeenth  district;  J.  T.  Hammond,  seventh  dis- 
trict'   Elmer    R.    Porter,    nineteenth    district;    Harry    F. 
Kittle,    fourteenth    district;     Felix  «.    Flynn.    twenty- 
<;cventh  district;    Jerry  T.  Logie,   twAnty-fourth   district. 
Michigan   State   representatives   (Republican);    Audley  Raw- 
sen   Cass  City,  Mich.:  John  P    Esple,  Eagle,  Mich  ;  Floyd 
E   Town.  Route  I.  Jackson.  Mich.;  Victor  A.  Knox.  Sault 
Ste     Marie     Mich.;     Mark    Jenema,    Falmouth.    Mich.; 
Charles  H.  Nixon.  Cadillac,  Mich.;  Paul  Beglck.  Bay  City. 
Mich  •   Lewis  W.  Zimmerman.  Traverse  City.  Mich.;   Wil- 
liam J    Mcintosh    Port  Huron.  Mich.;   Charles  R    Fren- 
stra    Grand  Rapids.  Mich.;  Bemie  F.  H.impton.  Osceola. 
Mich  •    Wilbur   J.    Harris.   Bay   City.    Mich.:    William   C. 
Bird   Hesperia.  Mich  ;  Wcrgen  Jesperson,  Petoskfy.  Mich.; 
Oscar    E     Ki'.s'rom.    Grand    Rapids,    Mich;    Dewey    W. 
Locmis     Wellston.    Mich.:     L.    K.    Preston.    St.    Joseph. 
Mich  ;    F.   Jack    Neller,   Battle    Creek,    Mich  :    James    B. 
Stanley    Kalamazoo.  Mich  ;   Edson  V    Root.  Sr  .  Pawpaw. 
Mich  ;   Alexander  M.  MacKay.  West  Branch,  Mich.:   John 
W    Thomson.  Midland.  Mich.;    Nelpon  A    Miles.  Holland, 
Mich:    H.    L.    Allard.    Sturgis,    Mich  ;    Arthur    U.    Odell. 
Ailegan,  Mich,;  Ruth  Thompson.  Muskegon.  Mich.;  Rob- 
ert N   Sawyer,  Monroe.  Mich.:   Arthur  H    Wickman.  Car- 
ney   Mich  ;    Bert   J.   Storey,   Boldlng.   Mich.;    Harry   Her- 
mann. Laurium.  Mich  ;  Maurtce  E   Post.  Rockford,  Mich.; 
Ural  S    Acker.  Kalamazoo.  Mich  :   James  Goulette.  Iron 
Mountain,   Mich.;   John   C.   Gug^lsberg,   Gaylord,   Mich.; 
George   N     Higglns.    Ferndale.    Mich.:    Frod    L.    Kircher. 
Lansing.    Mich.;     Fred     Rodesller.     Riga.     Mich.;     James 
Swain.    Coldwater,    Mich.;    Rupert    Stephens.    Sccttvtll'*, 
Mich  ;    Andrew  Bolt.   Grand   Rapids.   Mich  ;    Sherman  L, 
Loupoe,  Dowaglac.  Mich.;  Richard  H.  Deadman,  Alpena. 
Mich  :    Ate   Dykstra,   Grand   Rapids,    Mich  :    Alpheus   P. 
Decker.   Deckerville,   Mich  ;    Byron   Courter,   Imlay   City. 
Mich.:    William   Green.   Hillman,   Mich;;    James   I    POst. 
Hillsdale,  Mich.:  Charles  P.  Ad.ims,  Hcwell.  Mich  :  Elton 
R.    Eaton.    PljTnouth.    Mich.;    James    Graham     Preeland, 
Mich.;    Palmer  Landon.   Mount   Pleasant.   Mich  ;    Walter 
J.  James.  Flint,  Mich.:  Charles  B   Cumlngs.  Flint.  M:ch.; 
Jaseph  E.  Warner,  Ypsllantl.  Mich.;   Henr>-  J.  P.  Graeb- 
ner    Saginaw     Mich.;    Roy   T.    Gilbert,    Al^onac.    Mich  : 
Warren    G     Hocp^r.    Albion.    Mlrh.:    Walter    G.    Herrick. 
Hubbardston.  Mich.;  Ellis  E.  Faulkner.  Delton.  Mich. 


May  25,  1939. 
Hon.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberc. 

Senior  Senator  From  Michigan, 

Washington.  D.  O. 
DtAR  Senator  Vanmtnbixg:  Tlie  Governor  and  other  Republican 
State  Bdministrative  officials  of  Michigan  and  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  SUte  legislature,  senate  and  house,  as  representative 
of  official  Republicanism  in  Michigan,  in  statements  addressed  "to 
the  Republicans  of  the  United  States,"  declare  that  it  is  their 
"united  and  unanimous  belief  that  you  "should  be  drafted  for  the 
next  Republican  Presidential  nomination," 

In  thisr  belief  the  memt>er6  of  the  Michigan  Republican  delegation 
In  Congress  heartily  concur. 

Our  knowledge  of  you  and  of  your  work  In  the  Senate  convinces 
;    us  that  you  are  precminetitly  qualified,  by  charaater,  ability,  ex- 
perience, industry,  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  sr^unt!  and  con- 
structive leadership  to  meet  the  exacting  duties  of  the  Presidency 
in  these  critical  times. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  position  taken  and  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  Republican  State  officials  of  Michigan  represent  the 
I  views  not  only  of  the  Republicans  of  our  State  but  of  a  constantly 
!  increasing  number  of  Republicans  throughout  the  country  as  well. 
I  We  are  transmitting  herewith  the  statements  of  the  Michigan 
,  State  officials  referred  to. 
Sincerelv  yours, 

Carl  E.  Mapes,  Ray  O  Woodruff,  Jesse  P.  Wolcctt,  Earl  C. 
Michener.  George  A  Dondero,  Fred  L.  Cra^-ford,  Albert  J. 
Engel.  Clare  E.  Hoffman.  Paul  W.  Sliafer,  Clarence  J. 
McLeod,  William  W.  Blackney.  Fred  Bradley, 

Mat  26,   1939. 
Hon.  Carl  E    Mapts. 

Chairman,  Michigan  Congressional  Delegation, 

House  of  Representatives.   Washinrton.  D    C. 
My  Di:.\R  Congressman  Maj'es:   This  will  formally  ackno'vledge 
the  generous  communication  which  you  have  handed  me  in  behalf 
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of  the  Michigan  Repi'bllcan  delegation  In  the  House,  also  trans- 
mitting the  original  statement  regaiding  the  1940  Presidential 
situation  signed  by  Governor  Dickinson,  all  of  the  Republican 
State  o(flcials,  and  by  Republican  hiembers  of  the  Michigan  Hovise 
and   Senate. 

Words  fall  to  express  my  gratitude  for  this  expression  of  confi- 
dence. I  shall  hope  to  proceed  with  whatever  responsibilities  lie 
ahead  in  a  manner  that  may  Justify  these  generous  opinions.  At 
the  moment,  these  responsibilities  require  me  to  announce  that  I 
shall  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  myself  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
If  there  are  suhsequent  responsibilities  of  a  broader  nature,  I  shall 
meet  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

You  are  good  enough  to  credit  me  with  sincerity  in  asserting  that 
the  next  Republican  Presidential  nomination  transcends  all  ordi- 
nary quest.  The  next  Republican  National  Convention  must  first 
set  down  clean-cut,  constructive,  courageous  principles  which  de- 
pendably promise  to  save  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
under  the  renewed  spirit  of  constitutional  democracy,  and  to  recap- 
ture prosperity  for  our  whole  people  under  a  Government  restored 
to  solvency.     Then  it  should  fit  its  nominations  to  its  principles. 

In  my  view,  it  must  strive  to  create  common  ground  upon  which 
all  like  thinkers  may  unite  to  produce  an  administration  for  all 
Americans  in  which  a  prepledged.  one-term  President  is  manifestly 
free  of  all  incentive  but  the  one  Job  of  saving  America.  In  my 
view,  the  nominations  should  flow  from  the  deliberative  Judgment 
of  a  convention  wholly  free  to  search  out  the  wisest,  surest  answers 
to  these  critical  prcbioms. 

Holding  this  deep  conviction,  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  character 
for  me  personally  to  pursue  the  nomination  for  myself.  It  is  for 
the  people  themselves  to  speak.  No  man  understanding  its  diffi- 
culties and  responsibilities  could  covet  the  Presidency;  and  no 
American  could  decline  it  if  chosen. 

I  conclude  as  I  began,  with  the  a.'-surance  to  you  of  my  deepest 
gratitude  for  this  utterly  generous  attitude  and  action  upon  the 
part  of  my  Michigan  Republican  colleagties  In  Congress. 

With    warm    personal    regards   and    best    wishes. 
Cordially   and  faithfully, 

A.  H.  Vandenberc. 


Philosophies  for  Elevating  and  Uniting  Democratic 

Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HErRESENTATlVES 
Thursday,  May  25,  1939 


COMMENTS  BY   IVAN  G.   McDANIEL.   A.   B..  J.  'D..  AND  OTHERS 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
due  to  the  philosophy  of  national  conduct  that  is  being  evi- 
denced by  many  editors  of  the  press  and  periodicals,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  philosophy  as 
evidenced  in  the  following  theories  as  expressed  by  Mr. 
Ivan  G.  McDaniel.  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  which  I  found 
highly  interesting: 

There  has  just  been  accomplished  a  uniting  into  a  confederation 
of  several  of  the  oldest  authentic  schools  of  Arcane  knowledge  in 
the  world.  An  appraisal  of  the  value,  scope,  and  purpose  of  these 
aicane  schools  can  best  be  had  by  viewing  their  great  work. 
What  they  teach,  the  scope  of  their  learning,  the  soundness  of 
their  doctrines,  and  what  they  seek  to  accomplish  speaks  for  itself. 

There  is  a  certain  fundamental  design,  plan,  or  purpose  which 
furnishes  the  pattern  for.  and  as  first  principles,  govern  the  uni- 
verse, nature,  man.  and  society.  These  principles  are  ijlpowerful 
and  coextensive  with  all  activity  no  matter  how  stupelidous  or 
how  minute.  The  existence  of  such  principles  is  demonstrated  by 
the  regular  course  of  the  stars  and  planets  and  by  the  orderly 
processes  cf  the  manifestations  of  nature.  While  conditions  may 
vary  from  day  to  day.  these  principles  underlie  and  control  the 
ultimate  condition  cf  man  and  society.  With  an  understanding  of 
these  principles,  the  innate  ccsmic  purpose  and  ultimate  destiny 
cf  man  is  disclosed.  These  principles  are  known  to  and  are  the 
fundamental  basis  for  the  work  of  the  arcane  schools.  These 
esoteilc  orders  have  for  their  intent  and  purpose  the  making  of  a 
human  being  into  a  complete  man.  qualltied  to  express  his  godly 
powers  In  all  departments  of  his  being. 

Some  of  these  underlying  principles  which  will  be  referred  to 
herein  are: 

(1)  The  primary  purjjcsc  of  man  is  to  unfold  and  develop, 
through  his  own  efforts,  all  his  potentialities.  Including  his  soulal 
qualities  or  be  ultimately  eliminated.  The  nature  of  man  is  such 
that  he  can  do  this  only  through  experience.  This  process  may 
be  referred  to  as  one  of  involution  and  evolution,  although  these 
terms  are  here  vised  In  a  somewhat  different  sense  than  ordinarily 


understood.     Man's  progress  in  this  direction  today  is  almost  at  a 
standstill. 

(2)  The  means  given  man  by  which  he  may  thiis  advance  or 
retrograde  If  he  so  desires,  may  be  called  the  law  'of  cause  and 
effect:  of  action  and  reaction:  of  natural  Justice.  Under  this 
law  he  may  set  into  operation  causes  which  bring  about  growth, 
strength  of  character,  and  unfoldment  of  constructive  results,  or 
he  may  Inaugurate  causes  which  result  in  weakness,  lack  of  char-  ■ 
acter,  or  other  destructive  tendencies.  Each  moment  man  lives 
he  is  formulating  some  cause  the  effect  of  which  will  be  reaped 
in  some  future  event.  Under  this  law  reaction  is  exact,  certain, 
and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  cause.  Man  may  not -avoid  either 
the  necessity  for  manifesting  nor  the  results  of  his  thoughts, 
desires,  and  actions.  The  manner  and  method  of  this  unfoldment 
through  the  vise  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  gives  a  well- 
defined,  d^'flnlte,  scientific  scope  of  action  and  when  properly 
understood  acts  as  a  guide  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual should  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  group  action.  It  fur- 
nishes a  guide  post  for  the  type  and  scope  of  laws  man  needs  for 
his  help.  Advancement  can  be  made  only  by  educating  men  in 
the  use  of  the  law;  in  showing  what  a  certain  action  will  produce 
by  Its  reaction,  but  the  individual  must  be  left  free  to  cAioose 
for  himself. 

These  principles  are  impersonal,  just,  and  apply  to  all  alike. 
They  reward  or  punish  with  certainty,  and  no  man  may  escape 
the  reaction  following  their  breach.  The  present  almost  uni- 
versal chaos  and  lack  of  balanqe  in  man  and  society  is  the  direct 
result  of  man's  failure  to  manifest  In  accordance  with  his  cosmic 
purpose  and  to  assume  individual  responsibility  for  his  actions  and 
unfoldment.  Underneath  this  chaos,  however.  Is  the  orderly 
proces.ses  of  these  principles  in  operation. 

This  lack  of  balance  exists  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  not 
only  with  reference  to  material  wants,  where  with  an  abundance 
of  natural  available  wealth  great  numbers  of  cur  population  have 
not  developed  sufficiently  to  rise  above  industrial  serfdcm,  but  It 
is  also  true  of  our  intellectual  and  emotional  life  as  evidenced  by 
the  ever-increa.sing  numbers  of  persons  filling  to  overflowing  our 
prisons  and  asylvims  and  by  the  spectacle  of  egomaniacs  running 
amuck  at  the  liead  of  emotionally  sick  nations. 

Civilizations  as  we  now  find  them  are  a  conglomeration  of  nega- 
tive, weak,  and  destructive  forces  vying  with  stronger,  pxjsitive.  and 
constructive  good.  Tills  Is  due  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  a 
negative  philosophy — the  easiest  way  rather  than  a  striving  for.  a 
dependence  upon,  and  a  realization  of  thore  potentialities  giving 
strength,  courage,  tolerance,  and  understanding  which  come  with 
the  unfoldment  of  the  inner  power  or  soul.  Unless  the  construction 
forces  predominate,  the  negative  iorces  are  apt  to  reach  their  cul- 
mination and,  as  they  spend  themselves,  carry  to  ruin  the  civlliz,a- 
tion  founded  upon  them.  Clear  evidence  of  this  process  is  seen 
in  the  actions  of  certain  nations  today.  Mankind  is  more  dis- 
satisfied, discontented,  and  fearful  of  oncoming  events  now  than 
at  any  other  time  in  many  a  generation.    And  he  has  reason  to  be. 

Theoretically  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  plan  which  would 
offer  ample  opportunity  for  mental  and  spiritual  unfoldment  and 
bring  about  proper  economic  opportunity,  T^e  problem  comes  In 
devising  a  society  which  fits  into  the  limitations  and  emotional 
reactions  of  humans  in  their  relation  to  one  another  and  permits, 
encourages,  and  forces,  if  necessary,  individual  advancement.  Men 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  production  of  material  needs  and 
have,  through  concentrated  effort  and  in  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  material  advancement,  produced  an  abundance  of  material 
things  (dem.onstrating  the  existence  of  such  laws),  yet  this  has  not 
created  happiness,  social  stability,  or  even  security  for  the  man 
who  has  achieved.  There  is  lacking  something  that  will  put  a 
foundation  under  this  achievement  and  give  lasting  strength. 

Society,  like  man,  is  fourfold — material,  mental,  emotional,  and 
spiritual.  If  man  reaches  a  peak  in  one  department  of  his  being 
wi(thout  a  corresponding  advance  in  all  departments,  the  lack  of 
balance  leads  to  suffering  and  eventual  failure.  The  same  thing 
Is  true  of  society.  Today  our  civilizations  are  svxfferlng  from  a  lack 
of  balanced  development — particularly  along  effective  sculual  or 
spiritual  lines.  In  which  aspect  of  being  only  Is  character  perma- 
nently developed. 

No  matter  what  form  of  government,  economic,  or  social  system 
Is  superimposed  upon  the  human,  it  will  not  survive  unless  the 
character  of  the  people  Is  raised  to  a  state  capable  of  govemmg 
and  being  governed.  In  the  final  test,  the  state  of  society  but 
reflects  the  state  of  the  mass  of  its  people.  We  have  an  unbalanced 
society,  because  we  have  unbalanced  beings  making  up  the  mass  of 
oiu-  people.  We  must  therefore  look  for  that  thing  which  will 
raise  man  Into  a  fully  developed  state  capable  of  laying  hold  of 
and  constructively  using  those  things  which  he  has  devised  for 
his  use. 

History  has  shown  that  material  Intellectual  progress  alone  will 
not  accomplish  such  balance,  because  such  progress  Is  cold,  lacks 
adhesive  power,  and  tends  toward  divergence  rather  than  unity. 
When  we  drive  the  Intellect,  as  presently  circumscribed  in  man.  to 
Its  utmost  capabilities,  we  cannot  find  an  answer  to  our  questions, 
because  human  nature  escapes  the  grasp  of  intellection.  Man 
wants  to  believe  that  he  is  a  rational  t)eing  controlled  by  logic 
and  by  reason.  Actually  there  is  something  much  stronger  than 
ratiocination  as  evidenced  in  the  expressions  of  men  in  the  time 
of  crLees.  What  man  desires  to  express,  his  Intellect  will  find  logic 
for.  The  greed,  hate,  lust,  fear,  or  other  nonconstructive  tendencies 
so  prevalent  in  man  today  .are  rationalized  by  the  Intellect. 

A  moment's  thought  on  this  subject  will  show,  therefore,  that 
some  means  must  be  fovmd  to   change   these   Inward   tendencies 
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which  underly  thinking.    Mere  rationalizing  will  not  do  It.    The 
nonconstructlve  tendencies  are  heavy  and  sluggish  and  when  the    | 
Intellect  Is  caught  In  the  mesh   of  such  desires.  It  prevents  the    i 
lighter,   nner,   constructive   thoughts   from    coming   through    Into 
-expression.     This  means  that   the   outer  shells  of  being  must  be 
piirtfled  so  that  the  innermost  Inherent  good  may  manifest.     The 
change*  m  character  must  go  to  such  an  Q.\tent  that  there  can.be    i 
no  return  to  the  old.     That  which  caused  the  old  nonconstructlve 
tendencies  must  be  entirely  burned  out.     The  roots  must  be  dug 
up  and  destroyed.    When  this  Is  accomplished  one  Is  able  to  see 
Into  one*. own  essential  nature.     Then  Is  the  truth  known. 

Theological  dogmas  have  demonstrated  their  Inability  to  cope 
with  our  problems  They  must  depend  for  their  power  upon  fear, 
Puper!'t!tlon.  or  belief.  Our  m.ental  enlightenment  has  demon- 
strated the  folly  of  fear  and  superstition,  and  the  subversive  forces 
In  operation  afjpear  much  stronger  than  mere  belief.  We  must 
lay  hold  of  and  neutralize  these  forces  If  we  are  to  master  them. 
The  arcane  schoclB  know  this  can  be  done,  only  by  developing 
leaders  who  will,  through  proper  training,  become  sufficiently 
strong  and  qualified  to  master,  control,  and  neutralize  these 
forces,  leaders,  who  will  by  example.  Inspire  the  average  man 
through  his  own  efforts  to  advance  from  darkness  to  light. 

The  adoption  of  new  economic  policies,  or  even  the  change  In 
the  form  of  government,  have  not  and  cannot  remedy  the  funda- 
mental lack  of  balance.  When,  through  greed,  hatred,  or  other 
nonconstructlve  action,  such  lack  of  balance  reaches  an  acute  stage. 
as  It  has  at  the  present  time,  the  masses  of  men.  instead  of  look- 
ing within  themselves  to  find  the  fault,  try  to  solve  It  In  new  forms 
of  government,  and  In  taking  by  mass  power,  through  taxation, 
retru'ation.  pensions,  or  more  direct  means,  that  which  they  desire, 
whether  or  not  they  have  earned  It.  only  to  destroy.  In  the  end 
that  which  has  been  achieved.  The  coming  Into  power  of  the 
masses  may  result  In  social  progress  only  If  the  individuals  therein 
can  be  made  to  see  the  need  for  their  further  development;  other- 
wise the  whole  structure  will  be  reduced  to  a  common  level  of 
animal  existence.  This  problem  must  be  squarely  met  in  America 
today. 

We  are  new  In  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle  In  which  changes 
occurring  will  be  of  wide  scope  and  when  reactions  In  the  lives  of 
men  and  society  will  occur  with  great  rapidity.  Actually.  It  Is  a 
period  when  the  effect  of  mass  causes  set  into  motion  by  former 
civilization  are  beginning  to  reassert  themselves  and  disrupt  the 
present  .systems  In  conflict  with  them  or  conversely  Intensify  move- 
ments in  harmony  with  their  trend.  These  cyclic  recurrences  mxxst 
be  understood  in  order  to  meet  and  control  the  results  of  former 
mistakes  and  not  repeat  them. 

Tlie  problems  Incident  to  the  present  lack  of  balance  will  not  be 
met  by  pas&ing  laws  which  Interfere  with  the  operation  of  these 
natural  laws  or  principles.  This  Interference  may  postpone  tempo- 
rarily the  consequences  of  previous  negative  causes  set  into 
operation  by  Individuals  or  by  society  as  a  whole,  but  such  Inter- 
ference only  dams  up  the  effects,  to  have  them  break  out  In 
Increased  volume  eventually.  It  Is  not  being  met  by  passing  laws 
which  take  from  the  individual  the  necessity  for  and  the  Incentive 
to  develop  himself,  nor  that  take  from  him  his  freedom  of  action, 
po  long  as  that  action  does  not  unnecessarily  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others.  It  Is  not  met  by  passing  laws  that  take  from 
man  the  necessity  for  determining  for  himself  his  proper  course  of 
action  and -assuming  full  responsibility  therefor.  Strength  of 
character  or  a  realization  of  the  need  for  individual  unfoldment 
cannot  be  Inculcated  by  legl'^latlon.  These  things  are  acquired 
only  by  experience — perhaps  only  through  hardship  which  brings 
suffering. 

With  the  realization  of  responsibility  for  personal  unfoldment 
as  the  basis  for  man's  progress.  It  Is  evident  that  any  laws  which 
substitute  grcnip  responsibility  therefor  are  weakenin.;  to  the  Indi- 
vidual, particularly  when  others  are  forced  by  law  to  pay  for  any 
such  program. 

A  few  examples  pf  the  operation  of  these  principles  demonstrates 
their  scope  and  effectiveness.  Space  will  not  permit  a  complete 
analysis  In  these  Illustrations. 

It  \s  not  a  violation  of  these  fundamental  principles  to  defend 
self,  family,  or  nation;  in  fact  It  Is  man's  duty  so  to  do  In  crd°r 
to  maintain  his  Individual  freedom  It  does,  however,  violate 
the  principles  to  wafje  war  for  profit,  for  subjugatiori  of  a  race,  or 
to  gain  territory.  War  Is  a  violation  of  all  fundamental  principles 
except  for  self -protection.  As  human  nature  Is  manifesting  today, 
nations  must  maintain  adequate  facilities  for  defense,  otherwise 
they  will  tie  attacked.  A  nation,  like  an  Individual,  can  protect 
itself  only  by  its  own  strength,  and  that  strength  lies  In  Its 
people.  No  nation  can  maintain  the  weak  Indefinitely  without  be- 
comlrfg  weak.  The  reactions  agaln.^  and  the  weakening  effect 
upon  a  nation  which  w;\ges  a  war  of  aggression  are  so  \-arled  and 
well-known  as  to  need  no  repeating  here;  it  is  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, that  a  law  to  prevent  a  war  of  aggression  would  be  In- 
effectual, for  once  a  population  Is  convinced  of  the  need  of  war. 
and  that  must  be  done  to  get  them  to  fight,  the  law  is  \-alueless, 
and  a  law  to  prevent  war  altogether  would  be  to  Invite  attack. 
So-called  lnternr\ttonal  laws  to  prevent  war  are  valueless,  as 
there  Is  no  sovereign  power  to  enforce  them.  War  will  be  pre- 
vented only  when  men  realize  the  terrible  consequences  thereof 
to  themselves  and  their  own  nation. 

It  Is  not  contrary  to  these  fundamcntnl  principles  for  men  to 
oiiganlze  for  their  mutual  aid.  advancement,  or  protection,  and 
to  prevent  abuses.  But  siich  or^nlzatlon  Is  violating  such  prin- 
ciples when  It  attempts  to  create  a  monopoly  of  available  work 
and  compel  others   to    tjecome   members  beion  they  may  work. 


The  organization  of  men  Into  a  group  gives  them  no  greater 
right*  than  they  possessed  as  individuals  to  prevent  others  from 
working.  The  reaction  to  practices  within  such  a  group  inimical 
to  the  class  of  persons  they  purport  to  represent,  brings  about  the 
organization  of  opposition  labor  groups  with  the  attendant  con- 
flict between  the  groups;  these  confl^lcts,  together  with  the  reac- 
tion of  the  public  and  of  the  worklngmen  themselves  against 
the  injustices  arising  In  trying  to  maintain  monopolistic  control 
will  In  the  end  disrupt  the  organizations;  particularly  when  the 
fundamental  purposes'  are  lost  sight  of  through  the  ambitions  of 
leaders  for  personal  power  and  when  such  power  Is  abused. 

Tiie  reaction  to  demands  of  such  groups  for  unrea.' enable  wage 
levels  Is  to  dry  up  the  source  of  the  wages.  If  labor  bv  its  maps 
power  compels  the  passage  of  laws  which  help  to  accomplish  a  vio- 
lation of  these  fundamental  principles,  the  attendant  reaction  will 
be  the  enactment  of  stringent  laws  against  labor,  or  a  change  In 
governmental  structxire  through  which  labor  will  lose  m.any  of  Its 
gains  as  Is  Illustrated  in  certain  countries  today.  This  Is  par- 
tlcularlv  true  where  such  laws  In  their  fundamental  concept  or 
administration  are  biased  or  unfair.  To  contend  that  natural 
Justice  can  be  administered  by  placing  the  power  to  investigate, 
prosecute,  and  set  In  Judgment,  In  the  same  persons  shows  either 
an  entire  lack  of  understanding  or  an  Insatiable  desire  to  control 
at  any  cost 

It  Is  not  a  violation  of  these  principles  to  acquire,  accumulate, 
and  use  capital  or  wealth.  In  fact  only  those  nations  throughout 
history  which  permitted  men  with  inventive,  organization,  or  busi- 
ness creative  ability  to  develo'p,  protect,  and  operate  concerns  for 
this  purpose,  have  advanced.  Tlae  reaction,  however,  to  the  Im- 
proper use  of  capital  to  degrade  men.  corrupt  Justice.  Improperly 
influence  governments,  enslave  labor,  or  engage  in  other  destruc- 
tive practices.  Is  to  develop  and  arouee  the  oppcsitlon  of  labor 
groups,  to  lose  the  res{y»ct  of  courts,  and  raise  public  resentment 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  strip  those  In  control  of  capital  of  their 
effective  power.  As  In  all  cases  where  power  Is  acquired  either 
throuE;h  wealth  or  mass  organization,  the  abuse  of  the  power  brinjis 
with  it  a  reaction  which  develops  factors  that  force  the  correction 
of  or  destroys  such  evils. 

Laws  or  regulations  which  prevent  or  hinder  these  reactions  In 
economic  affairs  promptly  taking  place  are  in  themselves  errors. 
Regulation  cannot  be  substituted  for  these  reactions  for  three  rea- 
sons: First,  regulation  Is  a  negative  and  not  a  positive  method  of 
handling  the  problem.  It  seeks  to  suppress  by  force  the  error  in- 
volved, but  provides  no  factor  which  remedies  or  removes  the  evil, 
and  at  the  same  time  builds  up  a  structure  which  provides  a 
foundation  for  further  progress.  Second,  the  suppression  of  busi- 
ness practices  by  force  docs  not  result  in  proper  education  of  the 
individual,  and  the  nonconstructlve  tendency  will  find  expression 
in  some  other  form  of  abuse.  Third,  the  Interplay  of  forces  and 
the  ramifications  of  factors  Involved  In  our  modern  complex  society 
are  so  extensive  that  no  man  or  group  of  men  can  comprehend 
their  consequences  In  time  to  effectively  regulate  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  operation  of  these  principles  encompasses  the  com- 
plete scope  of  human  activity  and  the  remedy  arises  through  the 
Interplay  of  natural  vibrating  forces  which  find  lodpraent  In  the 
minds  of  men  attuned  thereto,  much  '&s  the  radio  picks  up  the 
vibrating  message  from  the  ether. 

An  example  of  the  Interference  with  the  working  of  these  under- 
lying principles  and  an  attempt  of  men  to  avoid  responsibility  for 
their  actions  Is  seen  In  our  present  economic  situation.  Prior  to 
about  1923  there  was.  generally  speaking,  a  scarcity  of  labor  and 
goods  In  America.  The  Increased  production  Just  prior  to  1D23  and 
the  loss  of  many  world  markets,  together  with  teohnolOfeical  dis- 
placement of  labor,  soon  produced  a  condition  of  abundant  sup- 
plies In  both  goods  and  labor,  and  these  growing  surpluses  became 
acute  Just  prior  to  1929  and  thereafter. 

The  economic  theories  and  practices  which  fitted  Into  the  pre- 
vious period  of  scarcity  did  not  fit  into  a  period  or  the  surplus 
conditions   accompanied    by    artificial    restraints   which    prevented 
wage  and  commodity  levels  seeking  their  optimum  relationship  to 
I   one  another.     It  therefore  became  necessary  for  each  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  adjustment  In  accordance  with  the  existing  con- 
'   dltlons.     Instead  of  capital,  labor,  and  a?;rlculture  a.«^sumlng  this 
responsibility,  they  sought  to  artificially  tiold  up  these  prices  and 
'   wage   levels   above   that    Justified    by   conditions,   considering   the 

interplay  of  factors  both  here  and  abroad. 

I       To  do  this  they  shifted  responsibility  to  the  Goverrment.  which 

[   necessitated  numerous  and  sundry  regulations,  btireaucracles.  and 

'   interferences,  and  time  ha.'?  clearly  shown  that  agrlculttire  Involves 

I   sqjn^y  factors  beyond  man's  power  to  control,  such  as  weather 

conditions,  that  effective  regulation  Is  inrpossible.     The  attempt  to 

'   maintain  these  artificial  levels  has  further  Increased  the  disparity 

between  agriculture  and  the  other  major  economic  factors  and  has 

and  will  continue  to  prevent  the  proper  flow  of  capital  and  freedom 

of  individual  effort,  with  a  result  that  the  surplus  problems  are 

I   not  solved.  Government  burdens  have  been  greatly  increased,  and 

!    still  the  process  of  adjustment  will  have  to  be  gone  through  with. 

I   This  present  artificial  status  will  reach  Its  climax  when  it  is  realized 

!    thar  taxes  have  been  ral.sed  to  a  point  of  diminishing  retilrns  and 

the  Government  is  unable  to  further  extend  i^^s  credit 

Perhaps  an  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  this  situation  by  mon- 
etary Inflation  which  will  but  ha.sten  the  process.  Then  will  the 
individual  responsibility  have  to  be  assumed  and  prices  and  wages 
placed  at  their  optimum  relationship  In  view  of  the  conditions. 
The  attempt  to  remove  surpluses  artificially  Is  unsuccessful  because 
himaan  nature  under  present  conditions  Is  such  that  any  such 
effort  in  one  direction  Is  overcome  by  covmter  moves  In  another 


direction.  By  paying  farmers  to  control  production,  for  example, 
the  Government  defeated  Its  purpose  by  making  It  worth  while  for 
unregulated  persons  to  Increase  their  production.  Also  by  increas- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil  the  persons  who  received  pa>-ments  to 
reduce  production  on  one  part  of  the  farm  were  able  to  increase  It 
on  another.  Had  Individuals  been  required  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  actions  in  overstimulus  of  production  and  proper 
steps  taken  to  protect  the  citizens  caught  in  the  liquidation  proc- 
et,^.  through  uae  of  the  surpluses  in  kind,  the  surpluses  could 
have  been  eliminated,  the  individuals  made  to  see  the  necessity  for 
careful  conduct  and  saving  and  a  fundamentally  sound  economic 
condition  brought  about.  Thereafter,  through  lessons  thus  learned, 
the  dissemination  of  proper  inlormatlon.  without  extensive  regula- 
tion. wovUd  have  been  all  that  was  needed  to  keep  a  proper  balance. 
With  this  attempt  to  maintain  artificial  price  and  wage  levels 
has  come  a  series  of  lav.'s  all  designed  to  substitute  group  responsi- 
bility tor  that  of  individual  liability,  which  always  weaken  and 
stultify  the  individual. 

We  have  about  prescribed  and  circumscribed  the  stistalnlng 
powei  from  a  commerchU.  industrial,  economic,  or  social  viewpoint 
of  the  present  economic  possibilities,  and  this  has  demonstrated 
this  siostalnlng  power,  with  human  nature  as  it  now  Is  manifested. 
Is  not  sufflclently  broad  to  take  In  much  more  than  a  majority  of 
our  population  under  the  present  standards  of  living  or  to  cover 
the  relief  load  that  arises  through  failure  of  individuals  to  strive 
to  support  themselves. 

While  we  have  great  material  wealth  It  cannot  be  mathemat- 
ically dealt  with,  as  certain  theorists  and  economists  advocate. 
T^he  greatest  of  all  factors  to  be  dealt  with  Is  human  nature  as  it 
Is  presently  manifesting,  and  this  circumscribes  and  limits  the 
availability  of  this  wealth  for  use.  Those  quaUfled  for  further 
unfoldment  must  so  develop  themselves  as  to  bring  out  and  make 
available  new  forces,  new  materials,  and  new  ideas  which  will 
permit  further  expansion  along  new  lines  and  turn  the  labor  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  the  present  mechanical  operations  over  to 
those  In  such  stage  of  development  that  such  work  is  an  incentive 
to  progress. 

The  full  significance  of  the  teachings,  practices,  and  reqvolre- 
ments  of  the  arcane  schools,  cannot  be  grasped  and  carriea  out 
by  those  who  are  weak  willed,  fearful,  or  Indifferent.  The  great 
work  In  Its  fullness  must  be  accomplished  by  tlie  strong,  the  coura- 
geous, the  Just — by  men  who  have  earned  the  right  to  further 
growth.  Therefore,  the  man  who  has.  through  perseverance,  con- 
centration, study,  and  application  of  soimd  underlying  princi- 
ples, honestly  earned  success  In  any  aspect  of  his  being,  whether 
that  success  be  manifested  in  business,  in  art.  In  music,  in  the 
professions,  or  In  other  lines  of  endeavor,  is  the  person  upon  whom 
now  rests  the  responsibility  of  himself  developing  a  balanced  life 
so  as  to  help  create  a  balanced  state  In  which  he  may  further 
continue  his  growth,  and  In  which  the  masses  of  people  may 
enjoy  that  freedom  and  opportunity  permitting  them  to  achieve 
and  unfold.  Part  of  the  trouble  today  is  occasioned  by  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  express  themselves  In  the  fourfold  aspect 
of  being,  limiting  their  manifestations  to  only  a  part  of  their 
capabilities. 

The  penalty  for  the  failure  of  the  qualified  men  and  women  to 
fully  unfold  and  express  themselves  is  likely  to  be  the  ultimate 
disintegration  of  the  forces  which  are  holding  society  up  to  Its 
present  standards  and  its  consequent  reduction  to  the  level  of 
the  Inertia  of  mass  mind.  What  little  advancement  man  has  made 
has  been  achieved  by  those  who  through  development  and  service 
have  arisen  above  the  average.  It  Is  blind  folly  to  tear  them  and 
their  constructive  achievements  down.  Such  action  creates  fur- 
ther disturbance  and  unbalance. 

Literally  thousands  of  books  have  been  written  attempting  to 
explain  esoteric  subjects.  The  field  of  religion,  psychology  and 
kindred  subjects  is  filled  with  Imiiatcrs,  counterfeiters,  and  down- 
right frauds.  Perhaps  more  so  In  these  fields  than  In  others,  be- 
cau.t^  It  Is  less  easy  to  distinguish  the  spurious  from  the  genuine. 
The  best  of  such  books,  unless  they  teach  the  fundamental  phil- 
osophy of  geniiine  esoteric  schools,  are  mostly  Intellectual  treatises 
covering  speculative  philosophies.  Tlie  thoughts  expres-^ed  in  them 
are  merely  Intellectual  eggs  that  can't  hatch.  Whatever  truth 
they  contain  Is  exhausted  with  Its  stating  and  falls  to  take  root 
In  the  reader.  They  do  not  cause  the  reader  to  create  thoughts 
which  get  down  inside  of  him  and  cause  him  to  unfold  with  them. 
They  don't  open  him  up  and  expose  his  weaknesses,  inhibitions, 
cross-currents,  limitations,  nonconstructlve  tendencies,  or  release 
his  strength  and  will.  Most  thinking  of  this  type  is  superficial 
and  touches  only  the  fringe  of  his  being.  What  we  read  or  think 
Is  "about"  truth  when  we  unfold  by  Inner  perception  we  become 
truth.  Until  a  man  has  hlms?lf  achieved  unfoldment.  It  Is  like 
the  blind  leading  the  blind,  for  him  to  attempt  to  Instruct  some- 
one else  The  difficulty  with  most  men  today  Is  that  they  are 
existing  only  In  the  fringe  of  being,  and  are  not  living  from  the 
profound  wisdom  of  the  soul.  One  may  read  of  God,  brotherly 
love,  cosmic  purpose,  or  one  may  speculate  on  the  character  of  the 
Divine  for  a  thousand  years,  but  unless  one  experiences  and  feels 
that  love,  unless  he  unfolds  his  own  soul,  unless  he  reaches  the 
divine  essence  within,  he  accomplishes  no  lasting  effects. 

What  Is  written  here  Is  Ineffective  unless  the  reader  develops  and 
experiences  his  own  unfolding.  However  extensively  the  question 
of  food  may  be  discussed,  eating  of  it  by  someone  else  will  not 
satisfy  the  reader's  hunger.  What  each  one  experiences  Is  his  own 
and  can  never  be  another's.    Unless  It  grows  out  of  hlmaell,  no 
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knowledge  is  of  any  lasting  value.    "A  borrovTed  plumage  never 
grows. ■■ 

There  Is  one  basic  thing  which  distinguishes  the  teachings  of  these 
schools  from  /ethical,  philosophical,  religious,  moral,  mental,  or 
psychological' teachings.  It  is  the  ralson  d'etre,  the  heart  of  their 
teachings.  It  is  the  thing  that  will  lend  balance  to  man  and  to 
society.  It  is  known  as  Illumination  of  enlightenment — the  com- 
ing into  the  light  of  the  wisdom  of  the  soul.  It  was  described  by 
Moses' as  the  burning  bush  and  is  known  to  the  initiates  as  the 
Ineffable  light. 

It  is  found  as  the  basic  principle  In  the  primary  wisdom  of  all 
races  which  have  reached  any  degree  at  development.  All  else  Is 
built  around  that  principle,  and  without  it  any  teaching,  however 
profound.  Is  Incomplete.  It  is  not  something  wlilch  can  be  acquired 
by  Intellection,  conceptuallsm.  eplstemcloglcal  analysis,  logic,  or 
reasoning,  although  when  once  experienced,  its  logic  and  reason 
are  self-evident.  It  becomes  the  foundation  of  reason.  It  gives  a 
new  meaning  to  logic.  Being  the  highest  truth.  It  Is  unfathomably 
deep.  It  Is  emancipation  and  freedom.  It  is  beyond  the  realm  of 
letters,  talk,  discrimination,  inquiry,  and  speculative  reflection.  It 
is  an  Inner  perception  which  takes  place  in  the  most  interior  part 
of  consclcnceness.  It  is  the  direct  grasping  through  experience  of 
the  true  facts  of  essential  being.  It  is  achieved  only  by  determined, 
persistent,  and  constructive  efforts  properly  directed.  The  science 
of  this  unfoldment  has  largely  been  lost,  but  it  is  preserved  In  the 
archives  of  certain  of  these  arcane  schools  to  be  made  available  to 
the  worthy. 

It  has  many  slmilacrum  but  the  real  thing  once  experienced  Ic 
beyond  doubt.  It  gives  a  new  perspective  from  which  events  can 
be  viewed;  a  new  vista  to  the  whole  of  existence.  It  gives  a  new 
meaning  of  life  In  Its  smallest  EUid  largest  aspects.  It  creates  a 
state  of  knowing  In  comparison  with  which  otxr  present  conscious- 
ness assumes  most  limited  proportions.  It  fills  the  Innermost  part 
of  one's  being  to  overflowing  and  opens  a  new  life  stream,  limitless 
and  all  powerful.  It  provides  an  infinite  core  around  which  may 
be  arranged  a  purposeful,  balanced,  constructive,  peaceful,  and 
Joyous  existence.  It  sounds  the  fundamental  creative  tone  with 
which  the  lesser  chords  may  be  harmonized.  It  reaches  the  source 
of  profoundest  wisdom.  By  it  is  man's  fundamental  nature  unfolded 
and  Is  not  something  foreign  to  hLs  being  which  Is  superimposed 
upon  him.  It  unloosens  and  burns  out  the  destructive  desires  and 
attachments,  and  transmits  them  into  pure  essence.  It  intensifies, 
extends,  enlarges,  and  makes  more  efficient  the  previous  mental 
and  emotional  pov/ers.  It  brings  an  intuitive  or  noetic  method  of 
looking  Into  nature  in  contradistinction  to  the  analytical  and 
logical  method,  although  It  furnishes  the  foundation  for  analysis 
and  logic.  It  is  a  revolutionary  change  which  takes  place  In  the 
center  of  being;  It  may  be  referred  to  as  an  explosion,  a  cataclysm, 
the  bursting  of  the  mind  gates;  it  Is  the  fulfillment  of  man's  in- 
nate essential  purpose  af  the  blooming  of  the  rose  fulfills  Its 
natural  cycle. 

The  essence  of  being  which  Is  thus  reached  may  be  described 
objectively  as  a  cosmic  dlvlrfg  flame  or  fire.  When  considered  as 
power,  It  Is  divine  will;  when  thought  of  from  Its  Inherent  plan.  It 
Is  cosmic  law;  when  considered  from  Its  blending  capacity.  It  Is  love; 
when  probed  for  knowledge,  It  unfolds  absolute  truth  and  wisdom; 
when  realized  In  Its  relation  to  the  whole.  It  gives  unity  and  oneness; 
when  united  with  It,  the  knowcr  and  the  known  become  one  and 
the  underlying  unity  of  existence  is  realized.  Prom  this  imity  flows 
full  compassion  for  all  beings. 

Since  this  essence  touches  and  affects  all  aspects  of  one's  being 
from  the  Innermost  core  to  the  outermost  body.  Its  Influence  Is  felt 
in  all  planes  of  existence.  It  cuts  through  the  physical,  the  emo- 
tional, the  mental  to  the  center  of  being  which  to  most  persons, 
in  their  present  state.  Is  unreasonable.  It  changes  the  center  of 
his  being  from  the  Intellectual-emotional  consclcnceness  with  its 
birth-death  cycle  to  the  fundamental  unchanging ^smlc  wisdom. 

Present  consclenceness  Is  a  product  of  opposing  forces  separated 
through  intellection.  Comprehension  under  these  conditions  Is 
possible  only  by  setting  apart  the  thing  known  from  the  knower. 
Such  consclenceness  cannot  transcend  its  own  limitations.  To 
achieve  freedom  the  Innermost  center  of  being  which  is  a  part  of 
the  cosmic  whole  must  be  laid  hold  of,  for  by  doing  this  another 
means  of  knowing  is  made  possible. 

By  this  process  things  are  seen  as  they  re^ly  are.  It  Is  essen- 
tially practical  and  normal.  It  is  as  natural  as  the  breaking 
through  of  the  sun's  rays  with  the  passing  of  the  clouds.  It  is 
not  a  hypnotic  or  self -induced  state.  It  is  not  an  Indulgence 
In  emotional  excitement.  It  is  not  acquired  by  the  repeating  of 
statements  until  by  their  repetition  one  believes  them.  It  Is 
not  a  predetermined  forming  of  a  picture  In  the  mind  which  Is 
made  to  materialize,  for  It  transcends  the  mind.  As  self-reflection 
grows  deeper  and  deeper,  the  moment  will  come  when  the  spiritual 
flower  will  sxirely  bloom,  illuminating  the  entire  universe.  To 
establish  a  brotherhood  of  man  before  a  larger  degree  of  illumi- 
nation has  taken  place  among  mankind  Is  Impossible.  To  expect 
to  have  peace  when  men's  hearts  are  filled  with  greed  and  hatred 
Is  absurd;  to  expect  to  permanently  remedy  the  situation  by  laws, 
economic  changes,  or  new  social  systems  Is  sheerest  folly.  Man, 
his  government,  and  society  are  fooling  themselves.  To  see  man 
and  conditions  as  they  are  now  manifested,  the  hatred,  greed, 
Jealousy,  lust,  ignorance,  credulity,  discord,  hypocrisy,  lack  of 
stability,  and  the  misuse  being  made  of  the  forces  and  propertit* 
entrusted  to  man  and  the  reactions  which  follow  such  conduct 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  problem.    But 
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to  Btop  here  leaves  man  In  complete  bewilderment.  He  must  also 
comprehend  the  new  power  and  wisdom  and  the  relation  between 
this  power  and  wisdom  and  present  conditions.  He  must  realize 
the  futility  of  Idealizing  and  relying  upon  conditions  that  are 
bound  to  change:  he  must  return  to  the  center  of  his  own  being 
from  which  will  flow  a  new  vision,  a  new  wisdom,  and  a  new 
life  which  can  be  relied  upon  and  which  will  in  time  permit  the 
establishment  of  proper  conditions  under  which  man  can  live  and 
move  and  have  his  being  in  mutual  help,  trust,  and  confidence 
and  make  him  realize  that  he  must  govern  himself  rather  than 

°  Th?  teachings  of  these  schools  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  arcane 
secret,  esoteric,  or  mystic.  They  are  a  mystery  in  that  untU 
lUumlnation  is  experienced  it  cannot  be  known,  but  after  once 
being  experienced  It  is  the  most  prosaic  of  all  experiences,  for  it 
presents  a  wisdom  which  shows  the  working  of  its  principles  in  the 
most  trivial  of  everyday  things.  These  teachings  are  kept  secret 
because-  (1)  Thev  deal  with  the  strongest  forces  In  the  unfverse. 
and  which  if  impr'orerly  handled  may  result  in  untold  anguish,  and 
(2)  when  the  constructive  forces  are  aroused,  they  may  be 
directly  opposed  by  the  nonconstructive  forces.  Experience  has 
taught  that  unnecessary  trouble  may  be  experienced  unless  secrecy 
is  maintained.  They  are  esoteric  because  they  are  understandable 
only  by  the  inner  nature.  ^^        . 

Man  must  work  to  achieve  this  unfoldment  because  there  has 
been  a  split  In  his  being.  For  reasons  which  cannot  be  here  ex- 
plained conscienceness  Is  posited  in  only  a  minor  portion  of  man's 
total  capabilities.  TlUs  fringe  conscienceness  leads  man  into  ac- 
tivities not  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  purpose  of  existence. 
This  principle,  being  all  powerful,  controlling  the  cosmos  In  all  its 
activities,  slowly  but  surely  causes  a  readjustment  in  line  with  those 
cosmic  principles,  and  the  continually  pulling  of  man  away  from 
the  cosmic  pattern  and  the  consequent  readjustment  results  in  the 
oft-repeated  belief  that  the  only  thing  that  is  certain  is  change. 

Unless  one  s  study  is  based  upon  a  comprehension  of  the  total 
scope  of  what  must  be  accomplished,  the  results  are  not  likely  to 
be  complete.  Such  a  person  is  like  an  architect  who  starts  to 
build  a  house  with  only  the  idea  of  the  basement  in  mind.  In 
the?=e  schools  are  taught  the  fundamental  laws  relating  to  ma- 
terial success  and  the  full  and  balanced  development  of  physical, 
emotional,  mental,  and  soulal  aspects  of  being.  There  is  only 
one  law — that  of  cause  and  effect — but  its  aspects  are  multitudi- 
nous. Here  one  is  taught  to  see  the  causes  which  produce  the 
desired  effect  and  to  put  into  effect  causes  to  avoid  undesirable 
results.  Past  causes  previously  put  into  operation  by  man  or 
with  which  he  was  connected  may  not  be  set  aside,  but  man  may 
live  above  the  results,  so  they  will  not  now  control  him.  When 
posited  in  the  true  center  of  being,  he  may  live  to  fundamentally 
and  be  so  sheltered  by  the  inner  power  that  the  results  will  pass 
over  or  around  him.     Ultimately  all  men  must  learn  this  law. 

During  the  course  of  his  training  he  will  be  shown  the  means 
and  methods  of  achieving  illumination.  The  training  is  practical, 
efflclont.  and  can  be  carried  on  as  apart  of  his  every-day  activity. 
It  will  not  interfere  with  any  honest,  constructive,  duty,  pleasure, 
practice,  business  or  other  normal  relationship:  on  the  contrary,  it 
will  revivify  every  department  of  man's  nature  and  bring  into 
manifestation  his  every  faculty  for  his  own  advancement  and 
edification.  Until  it  is  achieved,  he  must  believe  the  witnesses 
who  testify  to  its  pa-ssibllities  and  live  in  the  faith  that  it  can  be 
done.  He  will,  however,  ultimately  know  it  for  hlm.self.  The 
degree  of  his  unfoldment  will  be  In  direct  ratio  to  the  Intensity 
of  his  efforts  and  desire  to  achieve.  If  the  desire  be  great  and 
all-controlling  the  unfoldment  will  be  equally  as  powerful.  A 
perlQd  of  study,  unfoldment.  purification,  and  preparing  the  in- 
strumentality for  the  experience  is  gradual,  but  the  illumlriatlon 
is  abrupt.  Instantaneous — a  breaking  through  from,  one  strata  of 
being  to  another. 

The  teachings  of  these  arcane  schools  have  not  been,  will  not. 
and  cannot  be  widely  publicized  or  commercialized.  The  esoteric 
teachings  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  multitudes.  Their  ethical 
aspects  furnish  rules  cf  conduct  for  those  who  do  not  have  the 
courage  cr  will  to  seek  the  ultimate,  but  what  is  needed  now  is 
recreated  powerful  human  batteries  through  which  positive  forces 
may  be  released  and  blended  together.  While  these  schools  have 
Individually  existed  for  centuries  a  un:vers;xl  ccmfedtration  has 
been  formed,  reaching  through  the  United  States.  France.  Belgium, 
Switzerland.  Holland.  England.  Poland.  Mexico,  and  as  far  as  Mada- 
gascar, for  that  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  already  being 
done  by  such  schools  wlll^e  strengthened  by  this  unity  and  there 
will  be  established  a  mu<m  stronger  current  cf  constructive  force 
•which  will  outflow  in  sufficient  volume  to  offf-et  the  tremendous 
nonconstructive  tendencies  being  released  throughout  many  parts 
■  of  earth.  It  will  be  the  quiet  acceptation  and  studied  practice  of 
these  principles  and  the  releasing  of  the  fires  from  the  center  of 
being  that  will  save  this  civilization  from  the  destruction  that  has 
befalien  those  preceding  us. 

Ivan  G.  McDanisl,  A.  B..  J.  D.. 
,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A  trNmniSAL  conftderation 

La  Federation  Unlverselle  des  Ordres.  Societes  et  Fraternites 
des  Inities.  or  Universal  Federation  of  Orders.  Societies,  and  Fra- 
ternities of  Initiates  of  Esoteric  and  Arcane  Science,  is  essentially 
and  fundamentally  Rcsicrucian  in  its  nature. 

Eiioteric  and  arcane  schooLs  or  fraternities  have  existed  in  one 
form  or  another  since  time  Inunemorial,  and  their  Influence  has 


been  a  powerful  factor  In  the  many  great  reforms  of  past  ages. 
However,  an  international  or  universal  confederation  of  these 
organizations  was  never  attempted  until  early  In  the  present 
century  and  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  1934  through  the 
help  of  C.  ChevUlon.  of  the  European  Fraternitas  Rosae  Crusls 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  various  other  esoteric  and  arcane 
orgamzations  of.  Europe.  Central  and  South  America,  the  articles 
of  the  final  draft  of  the  confederation  being  signed  In  Pans. 
France,  on  the  20th  of  March  1939. 

The  august  fraternities  with  the  esoteric  and  arcane  schools 
have  alv.ays  had  as  their  incentive  the  alleviation  of  the  mis- 
eries to  which  humanity  has  thus  far  been  subject  to:  the 
righting  of  the  wrong  so  rampant  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
inculcation  of  wisdom  so  that  through  understanding  and  spirit- 
ual enlightenment  the  correction  of  all  evils  might  become  an 
accompli.shed  fact,  and  the  Individual  man  come  into  his  Inherent 
birthright,  and  nations  and  individuals  be  at  peace  one  with 
another,  so  that  human'.iind  might  attain  that  goal  set  for  man 
by  his  Creator,  and  which  Is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all 
sacred  literature:  Provided,  of  course,  man  believes  In.  accepts,  and 
puts  into  practice  the  precepts  Inculcated. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  specific  purpose  of  the  Individual 
schools,  as  it  is  now  of  the  confederation  of  the.sc  schools,  to  en- 
courage, aid,  direct,  guide,  and  instruct  men  In  the  development 
of  their  spiritual  nature  and  higher  faculties:  to  initiate  their 
adherents  into  a  broader  state  of  conscious  understanding:  to  help 
raise  them  to  more  exalted  planes  of  beins.  and  to  help  them  gain 
the  light  of  wisdom,  all  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  advanced 
agents  in  the  eUmlnatlon  of  individual,  national,  and  international 
misunderstanding  and  bring  about  peace,  economic  stability,  and 
lastlv,  spiritual  enlightenment. 

We  maintain  that  through  the  means  of  splrltup.l.  or  soul  cvilture, 
the  higher  self  of  man  is  developed,  that  through  such  develop- 
ment of  the  hic:her  self,  and  the  inner  faculties  of  Individuals,  we 
advance  and  promote  the  general  well-being  and  uplifting  of  all 
mankind,  which  Is  the  true  and  lofty  aim  of  the  confederation, 
looking  forward  to  the  eventual  spiritualizaticn  and  highest  devel- 
opment of  all  races,  and  the  ultimate  universal  brotherhood  cf  man 
and  the  fatherhood  of  God.  with  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men. 

We  know,  full  well,  that  the  races  of  men  can  be  no  better  than 
the  common  denominator  or  the  average  of  the  individuals  that 
compose  them:  that  the  evolution  and  progress  of  the  human  race 
is  mirrored  in  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  individuals 
that  compose  it:  that  human  progress  is  deterred  and  held  in  check 
by  the  backward  and  the  ignorant:  that  governments  are  tyranni- 
cal, unjust,  and  imperfect  because  men  are  credulous,  weak  willed, 
selfish,  and  ignorant;  and  that  civilization  can  advance  upward  to 
the  mountain  top  of  progress  and  toward  the  pinnacle  of  perfection 
cnly  as  fast  as  the  average  man  advances  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  Ignorance  to  truth  and  from  truth  to  freedom.  It  has  been 
declared  by  that  great  Teacher,  that  Initiate  of  wisdom,  "that  man 
shall  know  the  truth  and  that  the  truth  shall  make  him  free." 
Indeed,  knowing  the  truth  does  make  men  free,  but  no  man  may 
be  wholly  free  until  all  men  shall  know  the  truth  and  become  free. 
Therefore,  the  advancement  of  society  a.s  a  whole,  the  perfection 
of  government,  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion depends  upon  the  enlightenment  and  development  of  the 
individual:  hence,  the  regeneiatlcn  and  redemption  of  man  can  be 
and  is  the  only  salvation  or  deliverance  of  the  world. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  men  and  women  can  develop  their  higher 
selves  and  inner  faculties  through  conscious  efforts  only  when  they 
are  free  moral  agents,  therefore,  we  declare  that  there  should  be 
given  to  every  man  and  woman  the  greatest  personsd  freedom  and 
individual  liberty  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others  and  their 
duties  to  their  fellow  men,  organized  society,  and  the  State.  The 
freedom  and  liberty  so  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
complete  man.  as  a  condition,  environment,  and  development 
agent,  which  we  advocate,  is  not  the  license  to  abiose  or  misuse, 
but  liberty  with  full  responsibility  for  the  right  and  proper  use 
thereof. 

In  order  that  this  great  work  may  be  carried  on  and  advanced 
among  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  we  would  eliminate  the  cause 
of  war  ar.d  heal  the  nations  by  removing,  through  enlightenment, 
selfishness,  hatred.  Jealousy,  and  misunderstanding  between  men 
and  through  the  harmonizing  of  religious  concepts,  political  ideals, 
economic  theories,  personal  rights,  and  social  views  with  greater 
liberty  and  a  new-born  love  for  humanity,  with  a  broader  toler- 
ance that  teaches  charity  and  due  respect  for  all  with  lll-wlll  and 
malice  for  none,  and  the  demand  that  Justice  be  granted  all  men. 
Therefore,  to  the  end  that  our  purpose  may  be  faithfully  carried 
out  and  in  no  way  hindered  by  discord  among  ourselves  created  by 
the  Jealcusy  of  creed,  the  distinction  of  color,  racial  pride,  or 
hatred,  or  political  dissension,  we  proclaim  our  work  to  be  strictly 
non.sectarian,  nonpolitical,  and  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
color. 

All  the  members  of  this  organization  are  practical  men  and 
women  who  believe  in  progress,  law  and  order,  self-control  and 
self-improvement — the  Improvement  and  development  of  the  whole 
man — body,  mind  and  soul.  Our  guiding  star  is  the  one  word 
try.    Our  discipline  is  temperance,  fortitude  and  perseverance. 

We  teach  the  charity  that  is  broad  and  practical;  that  is  con- 
siderate, sympathetic,  encouraging  and  helpful,  with  an  intellec- 
tual hospitality  that  is  understanding,  consistent,  steadfast,  and 
tolerant:  we  extend  the  helping  hand  of  courteous  patience  to 
every  human  and  spiritual  need,  help  men  to  help  themselves,  to 
find  themselves  and  save  themselves. 


We  advocate  freedom — physical,  social,  ecnnomlcnl  and  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual,  for  all  mankind  and  Individual  liberty — not 
license — with   full   oersonal   responsibility. 

We  maintain  that  all  created  things  and  attributes  of  Nature 
were  madf>  for  man's  enjoyment,  attainment  and  advancement. 
All  is  gocd  that  Is  properly  used  and  In  nowise  abused.  We  hold 
that  the  only  sin  that  man  commits  is  the  act  which  Injures  him- 
self, another  or  others. 

We  prescribe  the  highest  standards  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood with  profound  respect  for  the  noble  estate  of  motherhood. 
We  promote  a  culture  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  man 
that  inspires  and  creates  the  highest  respect  for  woman  and  a 
lasting  and  unfailing  respect  for  the  rights,  privileges,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  others.  We  demand  honor,  sterling  nobility,  personal 
integrity  and  fair  dealing  among  men  and  believe  this  to  be  a 
universal  panacea  that  will  eliminate  war  and  present  day  eco- 
nomic problems  and  establish  a  reign  of  good  will,  advancement, 
and  economic  recovery,  with  resultant  human  happiness. 

We  insist  on  Individual  responsibility  In  all  affairs  of  life  on  the 
physical,  spiritual,  and  moral  plane;  that  salvation  is  individual 
and  that  man  is  his  brother's  keeper  insofar  only  as  he  can  aid, 
assist,  and  guide  him  along  the  path  and  show  him  the  way. 
In  the  end  each  human  creature  must  himself  be  his  own  savior 
by  living  the  life  as  he  has  been  taught  by  the  Great  Exemplar. 

We  .seek  to  live  without  hate,  suspicion,  whim.  Jealousy,  envy, 
or  fear:  to  be  simple,  honest,  honorable,  frank,  natural,  courteous, 
and  unaffected:  to  meet  all  men  on  an  absolute  equality;  to  have 
the  strcn-th  of  character  and  the  force  of  will  to  face  any  and 
every  obstacle  and  to  meet  every  difficulty  unabashed  and  im- 
afrald;  to  radiate  Joy,  cheer,  happiness,  and  good  will,  and  to  live 
our  lives  as  we  deem  best,  always  up  to  the  highest,  fullest,  and 
best  and  wiihout  any  infriugenaents  upon  the  rights  ai.d  priv- 
ileges of  others 

To  the  end  that  others  may  live  as  they  deem  best  or  desire,  we 
shall  not  meddle.  Interfere,  suggest,  dictate,  or  give  advice  that 
is  unwanted,  nor  assist  when  our  service  Is  neither  requested  or 
needed.  If  It  be  cur  good  fortune  to  help,  uplift,  or  Inspire  others 
let  it  be  by  example,  precept.  Inference,  or  suggestion  rather  than 
by  injunction  or  dictation. 

The  salvation  of  man  by  compulsion  is  not  possible;  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  cannot  be  taken  by  storm  and  peace  on  earth  Is 
not  poislble  by  legislative  exactiheats.  therefore  the  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  economic  freedom  of  man  must  be  won  by  him 
through  the  building  of  character,  strength,  and  the  fearlessness 
which  prevents  encroachment  upon  his  individual  rights  and 
liberties. 

The  destiny  of  man  Is  the  progress  of  Just  men  made  perfect 
and  the  advancement  of  the  race  through  the  Individual  effort  and 
achievement  of  each  worker  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
the  law  which  all  honest  men  recognize  as  Jtist — the  law  of  action 
and  reaction.  It  has  been  well  said  that  he  who  sows  wheat  shall 
eat  bread,  but  that  he  who  sows  tares  shall  starve.  According  to 
our  actions  so  must  be  the  reaction.  Ill-will  and  hatred  must  of 
necessity  return  loss  and  misfortune,  while  kindliness  and  gener- 
osity will  bring  gocd  will  and  the  strength  to  achieve.  > 

The  great  open  field  of  humanity  was  never  more  ready  and 
prepared  for  the  sowing  of  those  seeds  which  will  bring  harmony 
to  the  needs  of  humanity;  therefore,  to  widen  the  effective  range 
of  our  efforts,  to  bring  the  munificent  and  ineffable  benefits  to 
a  greater  number  of  grateful  and  happier  men  and  women  of  all 
races,  and  to  help  Improve  the  common  lot  of  all  humanity,  we 
offer  our  experience  and  help  In  the  solution  of  their  problems, 
basing  our  efforts  on  the  history  of  mankind,  and  the  experience 
of  ages. 

Headquarters:  Beverly  Hall,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

R.   SWINBtTBNK  CLTMKR. 

C.  Chevu-lon. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  29. 1939 


STATEMENT  OP  SECRETARY  MORGENTHAU  BEFORE  THE  WAY3 
AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Secretary  Morgenthau  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  27,  1939: 

I  appreciate  thUs  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee 
to  discuss  with  you  certain  broad  fiscal  problems  and  certain 
specific  tax  questions. 

Tax  proposals  cannot  be  discussed  eomprehensively  except  in 
relationship   to  oiu-   whole   national   and   fiscal  position.     We  are 


now  In  the  midst  of  a  world  situation  which  Imposes  on  this  Gov- 
^ernment  a  special  responsibility.  We  must  demonstrate  that  a  dem- 
ocratic government  has  the  power  and  the  flexibility  to  survive  a 
prolonged  critis  and  chaotic  world  conditions  with  the  strength  of 
its  free  Institutions  unimpaired.  Preservation  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government  over  a  long  period  of  years  requires.  In  my 
opinion,  a  fiscal  program  which  has  a  fourfold  objective:  (1)  pro- 
motion of  free  enterprise  and  private  Investment:  (2)  attainment 
of  full  business  recovery;  (3)  maintenance  of  otir  public  finances  In 
a  sound  and  unassailable  position;  and  (4)  a  Just  distribution  of 
tax  burdens  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  (M  national  income. 
Successful  operation  of  democracy  demands  that  all  four  ob- 
jectives be  solidly  linked  together.  When  we  consider  any 
specific  change  in  our  fiscal  program  we  mu.st  satisfy  ourselves 
that  the  change  makes  for  a  better  and  not  a  worse  distribution 
of  tax  burdens  and  of  national  mcome,  that  the  change  promotes 
and  does  not  retard  business  recovery,  and  that  the  change  makes 
easier  and  not  more  difficult  progress  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  balanced  relationship  between  revenues  and  expenditures. 

Full  attainment  of  these  objectives  is  difficult  at  liest.  It  Is  made 
more  difficult  by  a  new  and  ominous  deveJopment  In  world  affairs — 
the  armament  race  now  gripping  the  Important  nations  of  the  world. 
Great  BriUln  In  the  present  fiscal  year  Is  spending  $3,000,000,000 
on  military  expenditures,  or  almost  50  percent  of  its  national 
budget:  Prance  Is  devoting  over  40  percent  of  Its  national  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  to  the  same  purpose:  Italy,  50  percent; 
Germany,  probably  60  percent;  Japan,  over  70  percent;  and  it  Is 
reported  that  Russia  has  Just  authorized  an  Increase  of  about  50 
percent  in  budget  allowances  for  armament.  These  huge  expendi- 
tures are  being  financed  largely  by  borrowing.  Tlie  race  Is  becom- 
ing more  inten.se.  and  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  our  Budget 
for  this  fiscal  year  expenditures  for  national  defense  arc  about  12 
percent  of  total  expenditures.  For  us  these  developments  present 
the  danger  that  they  may  Involve  us  In  Increased  cost  for  national 
defense  here  and  that  they  may  result  in  monetary  Instability 
abroad  and  disruption  of  our  commerce,  the  consequences  of  whlcb 
we  cannot  fully  predict. 

No  proper  solution  of  any  major  problem  facing  this  Government 
today  can  be  achieved  without  full  consideration  of  the  Impact  on 
our  country  of  the  present  International  crisis.  The  unmistakable 
Implication  of  the  international  situation  is  that  we  should  give 
serious  attention  to  our  futtire  fiscal  position  and  redouble  our 
efforts  to  attain  full  recovery.  High  national  income  and  a  sound 
fiscal  position  are  essential  to  adequate  national  defense.  It  la 
against  this  background  that  we  reexamine  our  fiscal  program. 

A  fundamental  objective  of  sound  finance  clearly  is  a  balanced 
budget.  There  Is,  of  course,  no  gocd  reason  reason  why  taxes  must 
exactly  balance  expenditures  In  each  specific  year  any  more  than  in 
each  month,  each  week,  or  each  day.  There  are  periods  during 
which  sound  fiscal  f>ollcy  calls  for  an  excess  of  outgo  over  income, 
and  others  when  it  cells  for  an  excess  of  Income  over  outgo.  In  a 
depression  it  Is  Inevitable  that  there  will  be  deficits.  Revenues 
decline  at  the  same  time  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  called 
upon  to  assume  inescapable  social  and  economic  burdens. 

If,  however,  deficits  are  too  long  continued,  the  depressive  effects 
of  uncertainty  tend  to  make  recovery  more  difficult.  The  sequel 
to  deficits  in  emergencies  should  be  siu-pluses  during  years  of  pros- 
perity. That  was  and  is  one  of  the  broad  ptirposes  of  seeking  to 
ral.se  the  national  Income  to  a  high  level,  thus  assuring  revenue 
gi-eat  encugh  not  only  to  end  the  deficits  which  began  In  1931  but 
also  to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

In  carrying  cut  our  fiscal  policy  It  would  be  helpful  to  have 
machinery  which  would  more  fully  coordinate  our  efforts.  It  is 
not  the  prerogative  of  any  administrative  department  to  make 
suggestions  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  for  the 
conduct  of  its  work,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  would  wish  me  to  be 
frank  in  suggesting  ways  of  surmounting  difficulties  which  I  believe 
now  attend  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committers  and  the  Treasiuy  Department. 

If,  for  Instance,  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  this  House  and  the  Finance  and  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Senate  could  meet  each  session  as  one  Joint  committee  on 
fiscal  policy,  to  consider  the  over-all  aspects  of  the  expenditure 
and  revenue  programs,  simplification  and  greater  effectiveness 
would  result.  The  Budget  Act  of  1921  set  up  a  procedure  for  the 
orderly  formulation  by  the  Executive  of  fiscal  proposals  and  for 
their  submission  to  the  Congress  as  a  unified  budget.  No  com- 
parable procedure  has  been  set  up  In  Congress  for  considering 
revenues  and  expendittores  together  as  two  Interrelated  aspects  of 
a  single  problem.  I  hope  this  committee  will  agree  with  me  that 
some  such  innovation  would  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. By  providing  for  a  preliminary  legislative  consideration 
of  the  over-all  picture  of  appropriation  and  revenue  measures,  It 
would  give  Congress  a  broad  perspective  of  the  state  of  the  Gov- 
ernments  finances  and  permit  a  better  ordered  coordination  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  in  this  field. 
This  Joint  committee  would  In  effect  be  a  lens  through  which  all 
appropriation  and  revenue  measures  coiUd  be  viewed  In  relation- 
ship both  to  what  the  Nation  needs  and  to  what  the  Nation  can 
afford. 

This  committee  should  have  continuous  life  for  the  purpose  cf 
actively  studying  fiscal  problems  between  as  well  as  during  se*- 
Bions  of  Congress.  The  Treasury  Department  would,  of  course, 
cooperate  In  this  work  to  the  ftill  extent  that  the  committee 
desired. 

Thtis  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  financial  problems  of  the  Federal 
Government  alone.    We  must  remember,  however,  that  with  the 
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best  conceivable  Federal  fiscal  plan  In  operation,  we  still  would 
have  touched  less  than  half  of  the  tax  problem  which  confronts  the 
Nation.  Almost  60  percent  of  the  total  tax  revenues  of  the  country 
are  collected  by  State  and  local  governments.       ^     ^     ^^  w,„w,e 

In  the  last  5  years  we  have  given  serious  study  to  the  problems 
created  by  Federal-State  tax  conflicts.  The  same  problems  had 
been  recognized  by  our  predecessors.  It  Is  my  belief  that  we  should 
take  steps  without  delay  to  make  these  studies  effective.  I  suggest 
that  Congress  create  a  small  temporary  national  commission  to 
report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  feasible  on  the  various  aspects  of 
intergovernmental  fiscal  policy  and  propose  a  plan  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  involved.  Such  a  commislson  should  be  made  up 
of  men  of  ability  who  command  the  highest  possible  public  confl- 
SenTe  whoare  fLnillar  with  fiscal  problems,  but  who  will  represent 
th»  public  at  large  rather  than  .particular  governmental  units. 

Ovprlanping  and  rompetins;  taxes  have  grown  in  number  and  size 
as  both  Federal  and  State  Governments  have  sought  new  revenue. 
Grants-in-aid  are  being  demanded  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
lncrea5ing  amounts.  The  results  of  this  fiscal  situation  are  in- 
crcnsm-ly  unsatisfactory  to  both  State  and  municipal  governments 
and  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  more  and  more  burdensome  to 
taxpayers  The  recommendations  of  such  a  commission  should 
aSE?  us  in  achieving  a  more  orderly  relationship  between  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  fiscal  systems. 

Thus  far  I  have  talked  about  two  fiscal  matters  of  great  Im- 
portance.    Let  me  turn  now  to  more  specific  questions  of  Federal 

"  I* desire   first  to  reiterate  two  tax  recommendations  which   the 
President  has  already  made  and  a  suggestion  which  the  Treasury 

has  PJi^'^^^J^^g^^ggj  message  of  January  3.  1939.  the  President  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  extend  the  miscellaneous  internal  rev- 
enue taxes  which  under  existing  law  will  expire  in  June  and  July, 
and  maintain  the  current  rates  of  those  taxes  which  otherwise 
would  be  reduced  in  June.  .^     .  _ 

2  In  his  message  of  January  19.  1939.  the  President  recom- 
mended legislation  making  all  Government  salaries  hereafter 
earned  and  Interest  on  all  Government  securities  hereafter  Issued 
Fublect  to  Federal  and  State  income-tax  laws.  That  part  of  this 
recommendation  dealing  with  Government  salaries.  I  am  pleased  to 
note    has  already  been  incorporated  into  law 

3  In  my  statement  of  March  24.  1939.  I  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration four  alternative  rate  plans  for  old-age  Insurance  contri- 
butions during  the  next  3  years. 

Even  though  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  tax  structure  prob- 
ably will  not  be  feasible  at  this  time  that  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
should  not  restrain  your  committee  from  giving  serioui  attention 
to  removing  from  the  tax  laws  any  manifest  Ineqiuties  or  other 
defects. 

Before  specifying  the  tax  provisions  which  I  believe  deserve  your 
special  attention  at  this  time  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  present  revenue  in  any  tax  revisions  which 
may  be  made.  We  must  not  forget  that  one  of  the  Important 
objectives  of  our  fiscal  program  Is  to  approach  a  balance  between 
revenues  and  expenditures.  For  this  reason  any  tax  reductions 
must  be  offset  by  tax  increases.  If  tax  revision  were  confined  to 
tax  reductions  the  resulting  uncertainty  as  to  our  future  fiscal 
position  would  Injure  and  not  help  business.  We  should  take  no 
step  which  the  public  may  interpret  as  moving  away  from  the 
objective  of  9   balanced  Budget. 

in  discussing  the  elements  or  features  of  the  tax  system  which 
you  may  wish  to  reexamine,  I  should  like  to  classify  them  roughly 
Into  three  groups. 

The  first  group  Includes  features  which  may  have  been  char- 
acterized as  likely  to  hinder  business  expansion   and   investment. 

One  such  feature  is  the  absence  of  provision  in  our  income-tax 
laws  for  carrvlng  over  net  business  losses  to  be  deducted  from 
business  profits  of  future  vears.  The  profits  or  losses  of  each  year 
are  considered  without  reference  to  those  of  any  other  year.  In 
consequence  a  business  with  alternating  profit  and  loss  now  pajrs 
higher  taxes  over  a  period  of  years  than  does  a  business  with 
stable  profits  although  the  average  Income  of  the  two  firms  may 
be  equal.  New  enterprises  and  the  capital  goods  industries  are 
especially  subject   to  wide   fluctuations   in   earnings. 

As  a  second  example.  I  should  also  like  to  mention  the  questions 
of  tax-exempt  securities  and  surtax  rates  In  the  higher  brackets. 
These  two  questions  should  be  considered  together.  Tax  exemp- 
tion of  securities  Is  highly  inequitable  and  tends  to  nullify  our 
progressive  surtax  rates.  Most  persons  subject  to  the  high  sur- 
taxes have  sizable  holdings  of  governmental  securities  which  yield 
them  an  Income  free  from  Federal  Income  taxation,  while  other 
persons  entirely  escape  the  high  surtaxes  In  this  manner.  Tax 
exemption  also'  operates  as  a  magnet  which  pulls  persons  subject 
to  high  Income  taxes  away  from  investments  In  private  business. 
We  should  by  all  means  pass  legislation  to  make  It  Impossible  in 
the  future   to  issue  any   mote  tax-exempt  securities. 

This  having  been  accomplished  first,  it  would  then  be  fair  and 
logical  to  reexamine  the  question  of  whether  the  present  surtax 
rates  on  verv  large  Incomes  may  not  be  so  high  that  they  dis- 
courage the  limited  number  of  individuals  subject  to  them  from 
taking  normal  business  risks. 

In  a  second  group  are  features  of  our  tax  system  which  have 
been  referred  to  as  "tax  irritants."  As  an  example  I  would  mention 
the  undistributed  profits  tax.  In  Its  present  form  this  tax  is  unim- 
portant and  does  not  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  original 
proposal.  The  tax  produces  little  revenue  and  has  little  effect  on 
business.     It  has  acquired  prominence  as  a  psychological  irritant 
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large'y  because  of  the  widespread  and  emotional  crttlclsm  which 
has  been  directed  against  it.  One  of  the  objectives  which  the  law 
sought  to  attain  was  to  prevent  the  avoidance  of  the  personal 
Income  tax  through  the  retention  and  accumulation  of  earnings  by 
corporations  This  Is  stUl  an  important  and,  to  my  mind,  a  sound 
objective  The  law  in  Us  present  form  does  not  attain  It.  Since 
the  income  tax  on  corporations,  of  which  the  undistributed  profits 
tax  Is  a  minor  segment,  expires  by  Its  own  terms  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  your  committee  should  deal  with  this  problem.  The  Treas- 
ury, of  course,  stands  ready  to  work  with  you  on  it. 

Another  example  is  found  In  the  capital-stock  tax  and  the  re- 
lated excess-profits  tax.  Under  the  present  law  the  capital  stock  tax 
is  based  upon  a  declared  capital -stock  value  which  the  taxpayer 
may  revise  every  3  years.  The  declared  value  may  be  any  figure 
that  the  taxpayer  desires  to  submit  regardless  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  stock.  The  excess-profits  tax  applies  to  profits  In  excess  of 
10  percent  of  such  a  declared  value.  The  taxes  are  thus  not  really 
taxes  on  the  value  of  capital  stock  or  on  excessive  profits.  Their 
major  defect  Is  that  they  operate  very  erratically.  The  tax  liability 
they  lmpo.se  depends  on  the  taxpayer's  ability  to  forecast  profits  for 
the  next  3  years  as  well  as  upon  the  amount  of  profits  actually 
realized  during  each  of  the  3  years.  Forecasts  of  earnings  are  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  make  in  the  case  of  new  businesses  and  those 
with  unstable  Incomes  such  as  the  capltal-go<ids  industries,  with 
the  result  that  taxes  imposed  on  such  businesses  are  at  times 
inordinately  high. 

There  Is  a  third  categorv  of  tax  problems  now  being  widely 
discussed  which  raises  questions  of  tax  equity.  The  Treasury 
has  already  worked  on  these  problems  and.  If  your  committee 
desires,  our  staff  could  continue  the.se  studies  In  collaboration 
with  the  committee,  possibly  with  a  view  to  action  at  a  later 
session.  ** 

An  example  Is  the  limitation  now  placed  on  the  deduction  of 
corporation  capital  losses.  Under  the  present  law  an  excess  of 
corporate  capital  losses  over  capital  gains  can  be  deducted  from 
ordinary  Income  only  to  the  extent  of  $2,000. 

In  the  consideration  of  possible  changes  In  the  parts  of  the 
tax  structure  Just  mentioned,  it  is  essential  to  bear  In  mind  that 
most  of  them  would  result  in  reductions  in  the  revenue-protluclng 
capacity  of  the  tax  svstem.  I  have  already  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  not  pemiltting  the  revenue-producing  power  of  the 
tax  sy.stem  to  be  reduced  at  this  time.  Accordingly,  with  the 
adoption  of  any  such  changes  involving  loss  of  revenue  there 
should  be  associated  revenue-producing  revisions.  Although  this 
problem  Is  difficult.  It  Is  one  that  must  be  faced.  The  taxes  re- 
sorted to  for  replacing  any  lost  revenues  should  have  the  least 
harmful  effects  on  business  and  should  contribute  to  greater 
I  equity.  They  should  not  change  the  relative  distribution  of  the 
'  tax  burden  between  broad  groups  of  taxpayers  and  especially 
should  not  place  additional  burdens  upon  consumers. 

The  subjects  I  have  discussed  are  for  the  most  part  confined 
i  to  a  limited  segment  of  the  tax  system.  I  do  not  consider  them 
as  constituting  an  adequate  program  of  tax  revision.  Such  a 
program  can  be  developed  only  through  long  continued  study, 
1  and  it  cannot  be  static  but  must  be  adapted  to  changing  condl- 
!  tions.  But  the  general  lines  along  which  Federal  taxation  should 
I  develop  in  the  future  appear  to  be  quite  clear.  We  ought  to 
Increase  the  part  played  by  direct  taxes  that  can  be  made  to  take 
account  of  differences  In  the  abilities  of  Individuals  to  support 
Government.  This  means  that  we  should  endeavor  to  minimize 
the  use  of  manufacturers'  exercises  and  other  commodity  taxes 
which  tend  to  be  shifted  directly  to  consumers,  putting  the  em- 
phasis on  taxes  based  on  capacity  to  pay.  Such  revision  would 
facilitate  coordination  of  Federal  with  State  and  local  taxation. 
In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  one  of  the  major  taska 
we  have  before  us  Is  to  do  everything  we  can  to  promote  lasting 
business  recovery.  With  this  still  uppermost  In  my  mind.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  now  with  the  same  deep  conviction  what  I  said  In 
November  1937;  "The  basic  need  today  is  to  foster  the  full  appli- 
cation of  the  driving  force  of  private  capital.  We  want  to  see 
capital  go  into  the  productive  channels  of  private  industry.  W« 
want  to  see  private  business  expand." 


Robert  Low  Bacon 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30. 1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Robkrt  Low  B.\con. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  untimely  death  of 
Robert  Low  Bacon  the  House  lost  one  of  its  best  liked  and 
most  useful  Members.  Few  men  of  his  position  in  life  gave  so 
generously  to  the  service  of  their  country,  and  in  so  doing  few 
have  been  rewarded  in  the  friendships  of  all  types  of  persons 


such  as  those  extended  to  Bob  Bacon;  for  thus  he  was  known 
and  thus  will  he  be  remembered. 

Following  an  example  set  by  his  distinguished  father,  he 
volunteered  early  for  service  in  the  1915  military  training 
camps  and  served  in  1916  on  tKe  Mexican  border  with  the 
New  York  National  Guard,  subsequently  in  various  assign- 
ments until  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Aitillery,  receiving  the 
Distinguished  Ser\ice  Medal,  thereafter  continuing  his  inter- 
est in  the  Reserve  Corps  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Soon  thereafter  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  has  record  of  service  was  an  outstanding  one. 
With  the  ability  to  perform  arduous  tasks  Bob  Bacon  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  disposition  for  friendship,  a  charming 
manner,  a  generous  heart,  and  a  genial  soul,  all  of  which 
greatly  endeared  him  to  his  colleagues,  and  his  record  of 
service  for  his  district,  his  State,  and  his  country  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  was  one  of  force  and  character, 
challenging  the  respect  of  his  fellow  Members. 

Figuratively  he  died  in  the  saddle  at  the  end  of  eight  terms 
of  painstaking  and  conscientious  public  service  for  the  citizens 
of  the  great  First  District  of  New  York  State,  and  we  mourn 
his  loss.  In  his  going  there  passed  from  among  us  a  soldier, 
a  fine  legislator,  a  gentleman,  and  a  friend. 


Stephen  Warfield  Gambrill 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30, 1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Stephen  War- 
FitLD  G/u>fLaii.L,  late  a  Representative  fiom  the  State  of  Mary- 
land 

Mr.  COLE  Of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years  of  service 
with  a  coiicague  in  the  House  of  Representatives  affords  the 
best  available  opportunity  to  really  know  a  man.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
same  Si  ate. 

As  a  young  man,  before  entering  public  life,  I  knew,  by 
reputation,  our  late  colleague,  Hon.  Stephen  Warfield  Gam- 
brill.  His  life  and  public  service  in  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland  was  synonymous  with  all  wc  like  to  identify  with 
true. statesmanship.  A  thorough  student,  a  real  gentleman, 
a  strong  and  forceful  debater,  a  fair  and  courteous  gentle- 
man were  all  attributes  belonging  to  him. 

With  a  foundation  derived  from  attendance,  as  a  young 
man.  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  and  later  from  the  law  school  of  Columbian  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  which  is  now  known  as  George  Wash- 
ington University,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1897  and 
became  a  practicing  attorney  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  special- 
izing in  surety  and  insurance  law.  For  years  Mr.  Gambrill 
was  associated  in  a  prominent  way  with  the  legal  department 
of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Compaip'  of  Baltimore.  It  was 
during  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Legislature 
in  1920-22  and  the  Maryland  Senate  in  1924  that  he  became 
a  State-wide  figure.  It  was  not  surprising  that  his  talents 
were  called  into  service  in  a  larger  field  when  he  was  thosen 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Mary- 
land in  November  1924,  and  thereafter  to  each  succeeding 
Congress,  to  the  time  of  his  death  on  December  19,  1938. 

As  a  member  of  the  powerful  and  important  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  Mr.  Gambrill  found  his  most  interesting  work. 
The  zealousness  he  displayed  caused  many  to  feel  at  times 
that  he  looked  upon  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
situated  in  Annapolis,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  district  he 
represented,  as  peculiarly  his  individual  problem.  His  devo- 
tion to  this  Important  activity  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  his  district  was  appreciated  by  all,  especially  the  people 
of  Annapolis  where,  as  a  candidate  so  often,  he  received 
ever  increasing  majorities.  K 


My  fondest  recollections  of  Steve  Gambrill  carry  me 
into  the  many  meetings  of  the  Maryland  delegation,  held 
during  the  long  term  of  service  we  enjoyed  together.  He 
was  looked  upon  by  our  group  as  one  possessing  peculiar 
qualities  of  analysis  and  judgment  which  was  helpful  to  us, 
especially  duiing  the  trying  depression  period  from  1929  to 
date.  Representing,  as  he  did,  one  of  the  most  trying  dis- 
tricts in  the  entire  country,  because  of  its  close  proximity  to 
the  Capitol,  he  became  a  virtual  slave  to  his  constituents. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  when  he  could  well 
have  afforded,  like  many  others,  to  preserve  his  energies 
and  yet  attend  the  sessions  of  the  House  and  vote  his  con- 
victions, he  would,  from  early  morning  through  the  day,  and 
often  late  into  the  night,  continue  the  practice  of  seeing 
many  people  in  order  to  solve  the  ever  recurring  problems 
of  distress  and  need  so  prevalent  in  the  olSce  of  a  Congress- 
man during  the  recent  depression  period. 

Steve  Gambrill  left  a  host  of  friends  in  the  House  and 
thousands  of  devoted  admirers  in  the  State.  I  have  missed 
him  greatly  and  shall  not  only  never  forget  his  jovial,  happy 
personality  but  the  counsel  and  advice  he  was  able  to  give, 
and  shall  recall  my  association  with  him  many,  many  times. 


John  J.  Boy  Ian 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30, 1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  John  J.  Botlan, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  J.  Boylan  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  a  long  time.  He  gave . 
his  best  to  service  on  that  committee  and  for  many  years 
took  great  interest  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Government. 
He  will  be  best  known,  hgwever,  for  his  interest  in  the  un- 
fortunate, for  the  work  that  he  did  on  the  Special  Committee 
on  Prisons  (where  he  participated  in  the  effort  that  tliat 
committee  made  successfully  to  modernize  the  system  of 
Federal  Government  prisons),  and  for  his  work  for  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  of  drug  addicts. 

John  Boylan  probably  did  more  than  any  other  Member 
of  Congress  in  his  day  to  promote  legislation  designed  to  limit 
drug  addiction  and  to  provide  some  kind  of  cure  for  the 
unfortunates  who  were  afilicted  with  it.  That  was  his  special 
interest  in  Congress  and  he  performed  a  real  service  in  that 
connection. 

I  served  with  him  on  both  the  Special  Prison  Committee  and 
upon  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  for  a  great  many 
years  on  the  same  subcommittees  on  appropriations. 

I  shall  miss  his  cheery  greeting  and  liis  sincere  approach 
to  the  problems  of  government. 


Robert  Low  Bacon 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

iSf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30. 1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Robert  Low  Bacon, 

late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  sat  at  my  desk  to 
perform  this  last  sad  act  of  friendship  for  our  late  beloved  col- 
league, Robert  Low  Bacon,  I  opened  a  volume  of  Emer.son's 
Essays  and  glanced  hurriedly  through  some  of  them  for  a 
new  quotation,  or  rather  an  unhackneyed  one,  from  that 
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greatest  of  American  philosophers,  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  him  in  language  more  clear  and  forceful  than  I  can 
command.  I  looked  at  the  Essays  entitled  -Self-Reliance", 
-Friendship".  "Heroism".  "Character".  Manners",  and 
"Pchtjcs."  These  titles  suggested  Bob  Bacon  and  his  career 
to  me.  I  found  many  appropriate  paragraphs  but  this  one 
describes  him  as  I  shall  always  remember  him: 

The  gentleman  Is  a  man  of  truth,  lord  of  his  own  actions,  and 
e.xpresslnt?  that  lordship  In  hl.s  behaviour,  not  In  any  manner 
dependent  and  servile  either  on  persons,  or  opinions,  or  possessions. 
Beycnd  thus  fact  of  truth  and  real  force,  the  word  denotes  good 
nature  or  benevolence:   manhood  first  and  then  gentleness. 

His  circumstances  were  such  that  he  could  probably  have 
settled  down  to  a  tranquil  life  of  effortless  ease,  but  Bob 
B.^coN  was  a  strong  man,  and  endowed  with  that  New  Eng- 
land conscience  at  which  cynics  scoff  but  which  I  believe  has 
been  the  most  valuable  possession  our  ancestors  brought  from 
the  Old  World  and  the  most  precious  inheritance  handed 
down  to  us  in  pre-<=er\1ng  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
lor  public  and  private  rectitude,  misdirected  though  it  may 
sometimes  be. 

He  dedicated  his  life  to  public  service.  When  war  became 
imminent  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  for  training 
at  the  Plattsburg  camps;  when  the  National  Guard  was 
ordered  to  the  Mexican  border  he  volunteered;  v.hen  we 
entered  the  World  War  he  was  ready  and  was  in  the  service 
within  3  weeks.  He  served  throughout  the  war  with  great 
distinction  and  when  it  was  over  he  accepted  a  commission 
In  the  Reserve  Corps  and  was  a  colonel  in  the  Field  Artillery 
Reserve  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  entered  actively  into  politics  after  the  war.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  had  completed  eight  terms  of  useful 
and  conscientious  service  when,  at  the  age  of  54,  we  were 
shocked  to  learn  of  his  sudden  death. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  in  the  days  of  his  Mexican 
border  service  and  to  enjcy  a  relationship  with  him  that 
became  a  warm  friendship  as  I  knew  him  better  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  first  Vme  I  ever  entered  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  when  I  was  sworn  in  at  the  opening  of 
the  Seventieth  Congress.  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
V  was  characteristic  of  Bob  B.acon  that  he  sought  me  out  and 
did  me  innumerable  kindnesses  in  the  unostentatious  manner 
that  marks  a  gentleman.  Kindliness  and  generosity  were  a 
part  of  his  nature,  as  everyone  who  knew  him,  of  high  or 
low  degree,  can  testify. 

In  this  brief  tribute  I  will  not  attempt  to  recount  the  many 
contributions  he  made  to  the  legislative  accomplishments  of 
this  body.  Others  will  do  that.  From  the  many  discussions 
I  had  with  him  on  pending  bills,  I  know  the  question  in  his 
mind  was  always.  What  is  right?  and  never.  What  is  selfishly 
expedient? 

Bob  Bacon  was  an  able  and  sincere  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, he  exemplified  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of  Americans 
who  love  their  country,  he  honored  his  distinguished  name 
and  family.  It  should  be  comforting  to  his  courageous  widow 
and  daughters  to  know  in  how  great  affection  and  esteem  he 
was  held  by  those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  and  how  deeply 
we  mourn  his  passing. 


John  J.  Boylan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 


with  the  late  lamented  Representative  John  J.  Boylan,  my 
distinguished  predecessor  in  this  body  from  the  Fifteenth 
Congressional  District.  Our  friend.ship  arose  out  of  his  friend- 
ship with  my  late  father,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  40 
years  and  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death;  and  so  it  was 
nc  ^rdmary  one.  bound  as  it  was  with  tics  of  family  affection 
and  mutual  understanding.  While  it  was  not  my  pleasure  to 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  in  this  great  body,  I 
cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without  adding  my  tribute  to 
John  Boylan,  as  I  knew  him.  Others  have  defined  his  great 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  his  State  and  country,  but  I 
can  give  myself  the  privUege  of  testifying  to  his  great  help- 
fulness to  the  people  whom  he  represented  and  his  generosity 
in  all  his  human  attitudes. 

His  was  a  distinguished  career  and  he  came  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  well  equipped  to  serve  the  people  of  his 
district  and  his  country.  Prior  to  his  16  years  of  service  here, 
he  served  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1909 
to  1913,  subsequently  in  the  State  senate  until  1922.  at  which 
tune  he  was  sent  to  the  Halls  of  Congress.  As  a  Member  of 
this  body  he  fought  for  betterment  of  Federal  prisons,  for 
executive  intervention  in  coal  strikes,  and  for  aid  to  the 
Catholics  in  Mexico.  He  was  first  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  and  later  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations:  he  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Memorial  Committee.  His  aid  and  assistance  to 
committee  chairmen  were  valuable  to  a  high  degree. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  representing  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives   the   congressional    district    in   wh.ch   John 
Boylan  was  born  and  died.     His  splendid  career  of  public 
service  has  been  a  beckoning  inspiration  to  me,  as  I  have 
undertaken  to  perform  my  duties  in  public  office.    The  good 
which  John  Boylan  did  and  tried  to  do  will  never  die,  whether 
it  be  recognized  or  unrecognized  as  such,  for  it  lives  and 
will  live,  since  no  truth  or  goodness  attributable  to  man  ever 
dies  or  can  die.    Loyal  to  his  party,  faithful  to  whatever  cause 
he  espoused,  candor  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  real 
worth  and  of  the  loss  those  of  us  who  knew  him  sustained, 
leads  me  willingly  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  of  appreciation 
and  respect  to  his  memory.    And  so  today,  those  of  us  who 
were  his  friends  and  who  are  still  standing  on  the  "narrow 
isthmus  betwixt  two  boundless  seas" — the  past,  the  future; 
two  eternities — are  living  again  those  happy  days  of  friend- 
ship, association,  and  fellowship  in  the  land  of  the  yesterday 
of  memory,  a  paradise  out  of  which  fate  cannot  drive  us. 

I  know  of  no  epitaph,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  applied  to  my  d?*»- 
parted  colleague  more  appropriate  than  the  words  of  Mark 
Antony  as  he  looked  down  upon  another  who  lay  still  in 
death — 

His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world 

"This  was  a  man!" 

The  guidance  and  example  of  John  Boylan  live  on  for 
"death  is  but  a  rusty  scabbard  from  which  emerges  a  shining 
sword." 


Robert  Low  Bacon 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  John  J.  Boylan, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  humbly  par- 
ticipate in  this  memorial  out  of  debt  to  my  great  friendship 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30, 1939 

On   the   life,   character,   and   public   service   of   Hon.   Robert  Low 
Bacon,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  Low  Bacon  came  to 
Congress  in  1923  at  the  same  time  that  I  came.  I  had  known 
him  for  several  years  before  that  and  had  been  very  closely 
associated  with  him  in  political  conventions.  Here,  we  had 
our  offices  near  together  and  were  accustomed  to  frequently 
consult  with  each  other  and  to  go  over  t]ie  mutual  problems 
that  come  to  new  Members.  For  the  last  10  years  he  had 
served  with  me  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 


He  was  a  man  of  broad  vision,  of  great  force,  and  strong 
character.  Service  to  the  United  States  and  the  preservation 
of  the  best  ideals  of  our  people  were  close  to  his  heart.  He 
recognized  keenly  the  Very  serious  danger  in  which  unlimited 
spending  would  result  and  was  one  of  those  who  could  uni- 
formly be  rched  on  to  take  a  courageous,  patriotic  stand.  The 
country  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  his  type  in  the  prime  of 
their  strength  and  usefulness. 

Oui'  fullest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  family. 


Robert  Low  Bacon 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  J.  DOUGLAS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  May  30.  1939 

On   the   life,   character,   and   public   service   of   Hon.   Ropert  Low 
Bacon,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  humble 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  my  dearest  and  best  friends, 
Robert  Low  Bacon,  who  was  taken  from  us  on  September  12. 
1938. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  his  friendship  for  many 
years  before  I  became  a  Member  of  this  honorable  body, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  for  some  15  years.  As  I 
knew  him,  he  was  a  polished  gentleman,  open,  frank,  and 
direct  at  all  times  in  all  things.  As  a  friend  and  associate, 
he  was  thoughtful,  kirtd,  and  indulgent.  He  served  on  several 
important  committees  and  made  it  his  business  to  study  every 
bill  and  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  c6Qc.lusion  supported  by 
definite  reasons  as  to  its  merits  and  demerits.  No  task  was 
so  large  as  to  dismay  him  and  none  so  small  as  to  incur  his 
neglect. 

During  these  trying  times  when  we  are  confronted  with  so 
many  "isms,"  I  cannot  help  but  remember  Robert  Low 
Bacon  by  the  fact  he  was  first,  last,  and  at  all  times  an 
American.  His  every  effort  was  devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  American  ideals  and  institutions. 

Robert  Low  Bacon  looked  after  every  interest  in  the  dis- 
trict he  represented,  and  his  faithfulness  and  his  fidelity  to 
all  of  his  constituents  so  impressed  themselves  upon  the  peo- 
ple that,  notwithstanding  the  huge  Democratic  pluralities 
of  the  New  Deal,  he  was  reelected  each  succeeding  term  by 
increased  majorities.  When  a  man  has  continued  to  hold 
the  confidence  and  support  of  such  a  constituency  as  Robert 
Low  Bacon  had,  and  if  I  had  no  other  standard  by  which  to 
test  his  life,  I  would  know  this  was  sterling  worth  in  his  char- 
acter and  substantial  value  in  his  services. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  because  of  such  a  life  the 
world  is  better,  and  that  our  work  here  will  be  better  per- 
formed by  the  inspiration  of  the  memory  of  his  virtues  and 
his  splendid  services  to  his  constituency',  his  State,  and  our 
great  Nation. 


John  J.  Boylan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30. 1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  John  J.  Botlan, 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  gather 
today  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  memory  of  our  former  col- 


late 


leagues  who  have  passed  away  during  the  past  year,  my  heart 
is  particularly  heavy.  I  miss  our  beloved  John  J.  Boylan 
who  passed  on  to  a  greater  world  last  October  5. 

No  greater  character  ever  occupied  a  seat  in  this  House  of 
di.^tinguished  characters.  No  greater  friend  ever  lived;  no 
keener  wit  nor  a  greater  heart  ever  pulsed  in  the  breast  of 
a  Member  of  this  body  than  in  that  noble  person. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City  and  the  Fifteenth  Congres- 
sional District  sent  him  here  to  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress. 
Before  that  time,  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  New 
York  Assembly  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
His  public  service  was  continuous  from  1910  until  he  died. 

John  Boylan  was  a  friend  of  the  underprivileged.  He  was 
sympathetic  to  his  very  core.  He  was  a  true  Jeffersonian 
Democrat.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  was  his  model, 
his  hero  of  all  Americans  of  history. 

Not  only  am  I  sad  today  because  of  his  passing.  I  see 
scores  of  Members  in  the  Chamber  today  who- are  also  grieved, 
for  they  knew  and  loved  him  as  I  did. 

Looking  through  the  Congressional  Record  of  a  year  ago— 
April  21,  1938 — I  find  one  of  the  last  speeches  that  Mr. 
Boylan  prepared.  It  was  about  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  in 
that  address  he  emphasized  statements  of  the  author  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  forcibly  revealed  his  own 
personal  religious  and  political  philosophy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
quote  from  that  address  by  Mr.  Boylan; 

Jefferson's  birthday  this  year  should  be  a  day  upon  which  we 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  many  great  causes  and  the  single  great 
principle — human  liberty — for  which  he  fought  over  a  period  of 
40  years.  It  may  seem  trite  to  recall  his  bervlces  to  liberty,  his 
struggling  for  the  doctrine  of  universal  emancipation,  but  it  was  not 
so  in  his  day.  His  enemies  at  home  and  abroad  sneered  at  his 
demands  for  the  fullest  form  of  freedom.  They  pointed  at  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  and  shuddered  at  the  resulting 
wars  which  drenched  Etircpe  with  blood  from  the  North  to  the  Red 
Sea.  "This,"  they  retorted,  "is  what  liberty  would  give  us  In 
America." 

Like  Jefferson,  Mr.  Speaker.  John  Boylan  was  rabid  on  the 
subject  of  religious  freedom.  He  was  also  a  sincere  friend  of 
the  common  people.  And.  like  Jefferson,  he  was  of  the  con- 
viction that  democracy  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  Americans, 
because  he  knew  his  countrymen.  No  greater  faith  had  any 
man. 

Had  John  Boylan  lived  in  those  trying  Revolutionary  days 
when  the  foundation  of  these  United  States  was  built,  it  is 
my  honest  belief  tliat  his  name,  like  that  of  Jefferson,  would 
be  indelibly  written  in  our  history.  As  it  is,  only  death  will 
erase  his  memory  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  have  known 
him.  He  was  a  friend  of  man,  he  was  a  friend  of  all  living 
creatures,  and  his  aid  was  extended,  spiritually  and  finan- 
cially to  all  those  who  came  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  greatest  memorial  to  him 
is  the  universal  respect  and  love  held  for  him  by  those  gentle- 
men of  the  press  who  sit  in  the  little  gallery  above  you.  They 
are  quick  to  detect  sincerity  and  to  spot  the  demagogue. 
They  loved  and  respected  that  frail  old  fellow  with  the  big 
eyes  and  keen  wit  and  the  heart  of  a  lion. 

Down  in  one  of  the  larger  hotels  here  In  Washington 
there  was  a  bus  boy.  He  was  a  young  Hercules.  He  at- 
tended a  local  high  school,  yet  he  worked  until  maybe  2 
o'clock  each  morning  in  order  to  help  support  his  family. 

This  lad  wanted  to  finish  his  education,  and  through  a 
mutual  friend,  Mr.  Boylan  had  hoped  to  appoint  him  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.  He  would  have  had  the 
boy  change  his  residence  to  New  York,  and  he  was  certain 
that  a  yoimgster  of  such  indomitable  courage  was  deserving 
of  help.  But  Mr.  Boylan  died  before  he  could  appoint  the 
boy. 

That  is  the  way  John  Boylan  lived.  Helping  those  who 
deserved  help. 

May  he  now  he  enjoying  the  rewards  that  he  so  richly 
deserved. 


S' 
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Royal  S.  Copeland 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

i  LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Royal  S.  Copeland. 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  meets  today  to  pay  tribute  to  those  former 
colleagues  who  have  passed  on  to  greater  rewards  during  the 
past  year,  it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  my  own  respects  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
able  and  unselfish  men  who  ever  served  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  I  refer  to  the  late  Royal  S. 
Copeland  of  my  own  State,  who  died  last  June  17.  after  20 
years  as  a  zealous  guardian  of  public  health  and  as  ^-^tates- 
an. 

Time  dims  the  pangs  of  sorrow,  of  pain,  and  soothes  the 
bereaved  mind  and  heart.  Nearly  a  year  has  passed  and  we 
of  New  York — and  countless  friends  throughout  the  Nation — 
have  come  to  accept  the  fact  that  Senator  Copel.and  has 
passed  on:  that  the  inevitable  red  carnation  that  symbolized 
his  thoughts  and  his  profession  is  buried  near  the  township 
of  Nyack  with  his  mortal  self.  Yet  he  is  missed  and  that 
fact  is  the  measuring  rod  by  which  men  are  judged. 

Doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  laws,  master  of  arts,  a  fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  Royal  Copeland  de- 
voted his  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  improvement  of  the  body. 
It  is  futile  to  reveal  his  entire  career  as  a  statesman,  for  above 
every  other  thing,  he  will  be  remembered  as  an  adviser  to  the 
sick,  a  counselor  for  the  prevention  of  human  ailments. 

In  time  other  great  personalities  may  adorn  themselves 
with  the  familiar  red  flower  that  h3  made  famous  in  the 
Senate  Chamber;  they  may  become  great  statesmen;  but  no 
more  determined  and  devoted  health  advocate  could  ever 
replace  the  departed  Dr.  Copel-^nd. 

He  first  came  to  national  attention  as  health  commissioner 
of  New  York  City,  and  he  continued  his  activities  in  that  di- 
rection when  he  first  cam.e  to  the  Senate  in  1922.  As  arduous 
as  his  duties  on  the  floor  and  In  the  committee  and  in  his 
office,  he  daily  .sent  health  advice  to  millions  of  readers 
throughout  the  Nation  through  his  daily  health  chats  in  the 
columns  of  a  huge  newspaper  chain.  He  found  time  occa- 
sionally to  broadcast  additional  facts  to  prevent  disease  and 
guard  the  health  of  his  listeners. 

All  over  the  country  today  are  persons  who  owe  their  life 
to  him,  some  because  of  laws  to  guard  foodstuffs,  thousands 
of  women  because  he  fostered  legislation  to  protect  them 
against  poisonous  cosmetics  and  so-called  "patent  medicines." 
Not  only  the  State  of  New  York,  but  the  entire  Nation  lost 
friend  when  Senator  and  Dr.  Copeland  died.  I  think  that 
he^tjuld  like  better  to  have  been  called  "Doctor"  instead  of 
'•Senator."  That  is  my  opinion  and  that  is  how  he  lives  in  my 
memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  favorite  hymn  bears  out  that  assertion. 
It  was  C.  Austin  Miles'  In  the  Garden,  a  perfect  companion 
piece,  so  to  say.  to  his  other  constant  companion,  that  red 
carnation. 

It  was  with  these  beautiful  words  sung  by  my  friend.  Gerald 
E.  Griffin,  he  went  to  his  lasting  resting  place;  God  rest  his 
soul : 

I  come  to  the  garden  alone,  while  the  dew  Is  still  on  the  rose.s; 
And  the  voice  I  hear,  falling  on  my  ear,  The  Song  of  God  discloses. 
He  speaks,  and  the  souud  of  His  voice  is  so  sweet  that  the  birds  hush 

their  singing 
And  the  melody  that  He  gave  to  me.  within  my  heart  is  ringing. 
rd  stay  in  the  garden  with  Him,  tho'  the  night  aroxmd  me  be 

falUug. 
But  He  bids  me  go;  tliru  the  voice  of  woe.  His  voice  to  me  Is  calling. 


Chorus 

And  He  walks  with  me,  and  He  talks  with  me,  and  He  tells  me  I  am 

his  own.  ^      ^  ,       

And  the  Joy  we  share  as  we  tarry  there,  none  other  has  ever  known. 


John  Burrwood  Daly 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30, 1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  John  BrRRWooD 
Daly,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Burrwood  Daly  represented 
the  Fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  upon  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  upon  the  subcommittees  on 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve. 

He  was  a  man  whose  sincerity,  industry,  and  character  grew 
uiwn  me  until  I  came  to  have  a  very  high  regard  for  him. 

I  shall  miss  my  connection  with  him  very  much. 


^ 


Memorial  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOM.\ 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    El-MER    THOMAS,    OF    OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  able  and  eloquent  address  delivered 
yesterday  by  my  colleiigue  [Mr.  Tkomas  of  Oklahoma]  before 
the  Second  Division  Association  of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces,  at  the  Second  Division  Memorial  on  the  Mall, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Today  is  Decoration  Day. 

Decoration  Day  Is  an  American  institution  and  a  national 
holiday. 

This  institution,  as  we  observe  it.  originated  during  the  War 
between  the  States;  hence.  Decoration  Day  is  the  result  of  the 
development  of  some  75  years  of  patriotic  American  life. 

May  30  Is  set  aside  for  the  special  purpose  of  decorating  the 
graves  and  recalling  the  deeds  of  our  fallen  soldiers. 

At  this  very  hour,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  millions  of  patriotic  people  are  paying  living  tribute  to  our 
heroic  dead. 

Today,  In  this  and  foreign  lands,  in  cemeteries  great  and  small, 
the  tombs  of  our  soldiers  have  been  or  will  be  covered  with  flags 
and  flowers — eloquent  evidences  of  the  love  and  gratitude  which 
a  grateful  people  lavish  upon  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
fought  our  country's  battles. 

The  thousands  of  assemblies  such  as  this,  dotting  the  country 
today,  constitute  positive  and  visible  testimonials  that  our  people 
and  our  Gcvernment  are  not  devoid  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  defended  our  people,  our  property,  and  our  Governmrnt. 

I  thank  God  that  our  people  have  not — and  I  pray  God  that  our 
people  shall  never  forget — the  part  played  In  the  development  of 
our  Nation  by  the  soldier  heroes  of  our  country. 

By  heroes  I  mean  citizens  who  leave  their  homes  and  loved  ones; 
citizens  who  don  their  country's  unlforna  and  go  forth  to  suffer  and 
to  die.  if  need  be.  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  man.  the  safety  of 
Eoclety.  and  the  honor  of  their  country's  flag. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  history  of  civilization  Is  the  history  of 
the  slow  and  painful  enfranchisement  of  the  human  race."  In 
every  fight  to  make  men  free  soldiers  have  played  a  major  part. 

This  day,  by  custom  and  by  law,  is  sacred  to  our  heroic  dead. 

Today  the  United  States,  the  richest,  the  strongest,  and  the 
mightiest  nation  of  all  time,  pauses  to  pay  tribute  lo  the  incom- 
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parable  patriots  who  founded,  preserved,  and  have  defended  this 
Republic. 

Today  we  remember,  praise,  and  honor  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Had  It  not  been  for  them  we  might  be  governed  by  a  foreign 
power  and  we  might  be  living  under  a  different  flag. 

Today  we  remember,  praise,  and  honor  the  heroes  of  1812  and 
of  1845. 

Today  we  remember,  praise,  and  honor  the  heroes  of  North  and 
South  of  the  sixties.  Through  them  a  fundamental  issue  was  settled 
and  a  nation  was  reunited. 

Today  we  remember,  praise,  and  honor  the  heroes  of  1898.  Through 
them  downtrodden  and  depressed  peoples  were  made  free. 

Today  we  remember,  praise,  and  honor  the  heroes  of  1917  and 
1D18  Through  them  the  p<'oples  of  the  world  were  given  a  chance  to 
work  out  their  own  economic  and  political  sahation.  Only  time  will 
tell  whether  or  not  they  will  measure  up  to  the  opportunity  afforded. 
The  World  War  Is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of  those  here 
assembled.  In  the  main  those  here  present  took  an  important  part 
in  that  war. 

■  These  services  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Flaming  Sword,  a  part  of  this  beautiful  memorial,  are  under  the 
auspices  of  the  organized  representatives  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Second  Division  of  that  war. 

The  heroes,  dead  and  living,  of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
American  Army  in  the  World  War  arc  Justly  entitled  to  and  you 
and  they  have  the  gratitude  of  the  Republic  for  the  part  you  and 
they  played  in  that  contest. 

The  Second  Division,  organized  in  Prance  in  September  1917 
had  an  historic  background.  It  was  made  up  of  famoiis  units — 
units  of  ancient  lineage  and  units  which  had  seen  service  through- 
out the  world. 

The  history  of  the  Second  Division  is.  to  a  large  degree,  the 
history  of  America's  part  in  that  war. 

Prom  the  States  to  Prance,  thence  to  Toul.  to  Chaumont,  to 
Chateau-Thierry,  to  Belleau  Wood,  to  Vaux,  to  Scissons,  to  Mar- 
bache.  to  St.  Mlhtel,  to  Meuse,  to  the  Argonne.  and  then  the 
Rhine,  your  organization,  because  of  feats  performed  and  services 
rendered,  was  regarded  by  all  as  "second  to  none." 

The  activities  of  your  famous  organization,  in  Its  triumphal 
march  from  Toul  to  the  Rhine,  were  attended  by  many  casual- 
ties.   The  record  Is  as  follows: 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds 5,077 

Severely  wounded 3,  678 

Slightly  wounded 14,  174 

Ga.s.sed 2,  732 

Missing 328 

Making  a  total  casualty  ILst  of  25.989  officers  and  men. 
In  passing  I  should  recount  that  your  list  of  prisoners  captured 
totaled  more  than  12.000  officers  and  men. 

Today  on  every  hand  we  see  countless  flags.  American  soldiers 
made  possible  our  flag.  American  soldiers  have  defended  and 
protected  our  flag  until  today  It  has  the  proud  and  glorious  record 
of  never  having  suffered  defeat. 

I  hope  we  may  never  have  another  war.  but  if  war  shall  come 
again,  our  boys  will  be  converted  into  soldiers,  and  as  soldiers 
they  must  take  the  risk  of  suffering  sudden  or  lingering  death. 

I  hold  that  the  Nation's  best  Insurance  Is  the  proper  care  of 
those  who  have  fought  our  country's  battles.  A  nation  that  can- 
not take  care  of  Its  defenders  Is  already  bankrupt,  and  a  nation 
that  is  able  to  take  care  of  Its  soldiers  and  refuses  to  do  so  does 
not  deserve  to  live,  and  such  nation  will  not  long  survive. 

We  rejoice  today  that  our  Nation  Is  amply  able  to  protect  our 
protectors  and  to  take  care  of  our  defenders.  Disregarding  protects 
here  find  there,  we  are  gradually  developing  a  policy  of  fairness 
and  Justice  toward  our  soldiers  and  their  dependents.  This  policy 
is  not  yet  fully  developed,  but  our  efforts  must  neither  be  stopped 
nor  retarded. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  this  Nation  will  be  Just  what  our 
soldiers  make  It  Young  men  defend  the  Nation  and  then  In 
later  life  they  own  and  rule  the  country. 

'  On  this  patriotic  day  it  is  entirely  proper  that  In  addition  to 
honoring  our  soldier  dead,  in  addition  to  the  consideration  of  the 
status  of  the  veterans  with  us  still,  we  should  pause  to  view  and 
consider  developments  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  past,  at  least,  is  secure,  but  what  about  the  future? 
During  recent  months  war  clouds,  real  or  threatening,  have  ap- 
peared upon  the  horizon,  yet  our  130.000,000  people  rejoice  today 
that  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

What  are  the  clouds  which  might  thicken  into  a  storm? 
In  some  parts  of  the  world  we  see  nations  prepared  for  war,  and 
in  other  parts  we  see  nations  preparing  for  war. 

In  recent  years  we  observe  that  the  rules  and  practices  of  war 
have  changed.  In  former  times  nations  prepared  and  promulgated 
formal  declarations  of  war.  Not  so  today.  We  have  seen  Italy 
conquer  Ethiopia  without  a  declaration  of  war.  We  have  seen 
Japan  absorb  a  part  of  China  without  a  declaration  of  war.  We 
have  seen  Germany  conquer  small  defenseless  nations  without 
declarations  of  war. 

This  new  policy  of  warfare  makes  mandatory  upon  nations  a 
policy  of  constant  preparedness. 

If.  in  the  future.  International  Issues  are  to  be  settled  by  the 
gword  without  conferences,  without  notice  and  without  warning. 
then  in  order  to  protect  our  Interests  and  our  rights  we  must  not 
only  procure  the  sword  but  we  must  keep  It  sharp  and  reswiy  for 
Instant  use. 


The  United  States  as  a  nation,  because  of  oxxr  nattiral  resources 
and  our  wealth.  Is  the  prize  of  prizes. 

Preparedness,  as  protection  and  instirance,  should  and  must  be 
the  American  policy. 

Developments  relative  to  domestic  policies  governing  the  Nation's 
attitude  toward  lives  and  property  are  taking  place. 

Today  we  see  our  nationals  assembling  their  funds,  abdicating 
our  country,  going  abroad,  establishing  factories  an|fl  going  into 
business  under  foreign  flags  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  profits. 

This  development  makes  necessary  a  new  national  policy,  and. 
as  a  consequence,  a  new  rule  is  crystallizing  into  definite  form. 
This  new  rule  is  that  when  an  American  citizen  takes  his  money, 
goes  abroad,  and  makes  Investments  for  private  profit  he  at  the 
same  time  must  assume  the  risks  surrounding  such  a  venture. 

As  a  nation  our  best  wishes  may  be  with  the  citizen  residing  on 
foreign  soil  and  under  a  foreign  flag,  but, if  disaster  such  as  war 
should  come  to  such  foreign  land,  then  such  abdicating  national 
must  not  expect  his  fatherland  to  go  to  war  to  protect  either  his 
property  or  even  his  life. 

In  the  distance  we  see  the  shadow  of  another  cloud.  The 
nations  arc  dividing  into  two  major  groups  or  forms  of  govern- 
ment. One  form  might  be  called  the  dictator  state  and  the  other 
might  be  called  the  democracy. 

In  the  dictator  state  one  man.  or  a  few  men,  assume  to  rule, 
while  In  a  democracy  "the  will  of  the  majcalty  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land." 

Should  another  armed  contest  come.  It  will  be  one  group  or 
form  of  government  against  the  other — it  will  be  dictator  against 
democracy. 

In  such  a  contest  no  nation  will  be  immune,  and  when  the 
contest  is  over  one  group  will  dominate,  if  not  rule,  the  world. 

For  reasons  known  to  all  America  must  be  properly  and  con- 
stantly prepared. 

The  American  policy  should  be  plain,  definite,  and  positive,  and 
that  policy  shovild  be  that  our  preparedness  is  for  defense  and 
not  for  aggression. 

We  neither  wish  to  rule  alien  peoples  nor  do  we  covet  foreign 
lands.  Yet  we  want  the  world  to  know  that  we  propose  to  pro- 
tect &nd  defend  the  dignity  and  the  honor  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
upon  land  and  sea.  To  do  less  would  be  treason  to  the  memory 
of  our  coimtless  dead  who  died  that  Americans  might  be  free. 


The  Democratic  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  31. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  GOV.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY,  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA,  BE- 
FORE THE  REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  OP  DEMOCRATIC 
WOMEN 


Mr,  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  at  the  Regional  Confer- 
ence of  Democratic  Women  of  the  Southeastern  States,  held 
in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  May  23,  1939,  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  Governor  Hoey,  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  very 
splendid  address,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mme.  President  and  members  of  the  conference,  I  welcome  you 
to  North  Carolina  and  to  this  conference.  North  Carolina  Is  » 
Democratic  State.  We  have  no  factional  classifications — we  are  Just 
plain  Democrats — with  absolute  freedom  of  thought  and  expression. 
We  have  our  party  fights,  but  after  the  battle  Is  over  we  bind  up 
our  wounds  and  go  forward  a  united  party.  Our  different  views 
are  welded  Into  governmental  policy  In  harmony  with  the  best 
thought  of  the  State,  and  we  thus  preserve  an  even  keel  between 
the  extremes,  which  guarantees  a  sane  approach  to  all  public 
questions. 

I  love  the  Democratic  Party,  its  glorlovis  history  and  high  tradi- 
tion, and  I  am  proud  of  its  century  of  service.  It  represents  the 
principles  of  equality  before  the  law  and  equity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government.  It  stands  for  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  think  his  own  thoughts,  express  his  own  mind,  and  register 
his  own  will  touching  governmental  policies  and  practices,  and 
dares  to  defend  the  weak  and  the  strong  alike  and  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  humble  and  the  mighty.  The  Democratic  Party 
neither  fawns  t>efore  wealth  nor  patronizes  poverty.  Through  the 
years  It  has  been  the  mouthpiece  of  the  average  man  whose  cause 
would  have  gone  unheard  in  the  forum  of  public  thought  but 
for  its  championship  of  men  and  measures  representing  the  ideals 
of  Justice  and  righteousness  in  government.  But  it  Is  not  a  class 
party.    It  mtist  be  Just  to  every  interest,  great  and  soiall,  and  lair 
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to  all  people,  offering  taW  protection  to  every  citizen  and  safe- 
guarding both  his  rights  of  person  and  property,  corporate  and 
individual. 

I  am  happy  to  greet  you  as  representatives  of  this  great  historic 
party.  You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  Its  high  tradition  of 
service  over  the  years  and  its  achievements  in  every  period  of 
national  crisis.  The  party  has  had  many  outstanding  leaders  of 
many  minds — Jefferson  and  Jackson  of  the  pre-War  between  the 
States  period,  and  Grover  Cleveland.  Woodrow  Wilscn.  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  of  this  generation.  They  differed  widely  In  views,  poli- 
cies, and  conduct,  but  they  were  all  E)emocrats.  and  each  made  a 
rich  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  governmental  service.  It  Is 
well  to  remember  that  no  one  of  them  either  made  or  preserved 
the  Democratic  Party.  The  party  made  them  and  the  party  is 
greater  than  any  one  or  all  of  them  combined  No  one  of  them 
would  ever  have  been  President  taut  for  the  Democratic  Party  and 
this  great  party  of  ours  will  continue  to  serve  the  Nation  when  all 
of  our  generation  has  passed  from  the  stage  of  action. 

Thp  Democratic  Party  embraces  within  its  membership  persons 
of  all  shades  of  thought.  It  is  a  great  tolerant  party.  It  welcomes 
withm  Its  ranks  all  devotees  of  popular  government  who  believe 
In  the  fundamentals  of  democratic  principles  and  Invites  them  to 
abide  In  Its  fold  and  share  the  responsibility  of  its  service  and 
leadership.  Its  members  are  not  all  of  one  mind — they  never 
have  been.  Some  are  progres-slve.  while  others  are  conservative, 
but  they  are  all  Democrats  and  equally  entitled  to  give  utterance 
to  their  views  and  have  re.spectful  consideration  from  party  authori- 
ties These  differences  make  for  the  strength  of  the  party  and 
Insure  wisdom  and  sanity  in  its  policies  and  program.  If  all  were 
progressives  there  would  be  a  governmental  runaway,  whereas  If  all 
were  conservatives  progress  would  fall  behind.  Tliere  is  room  in 
the  Democratic  Party  for  all  honest  differences  of  opinion.  We  can 
never  build  a  great  party  by  magnifying  cur  differences  and  seeking 
to  construct  a  wall  of  partition  between  the  different  schools  of 
thought  In  the  party. 

As  the  pivotal  year  of  1940  approaches  the  Democratic  Party 
should  be  united.  The  responsible  leadership  of  the  party  should 
seek  harmonious  action.  Mutual  respect  and  consideration  should 
be  manifest  for  the  views  of  all  Democrats  and  there  shoiild  be 
no  dissension  or  strife  in  the  political  household  of  our  fathers. 
The  party  bolorgs  to  all  of  us.  We  have  fought  for  It  In  sun- 
shine and  shadow.  In  victory  and  defeat,  and  it  Is  still  the  great 
national  party  In  sentiment,  thought,  ideals,  and  concept.  In  the 
coming  contest  we  shall  need  the  votes  of  all  Democrats,  without 
rrg.-ird  to  any  specific  cla.<^iflcatlons.  There  should  be  but  one 
test  of  political  faith  for  a  Democrat — the  acceptance  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform;  and  one  test  for  his  political  conduct — support 
of  all  Democratic  nominees.  All  other  differences  In  views  or  preju- 
dices should  be  submerged  In  the  Interest  of  party  harmony. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  the  natural  political  home  of  women. 
It  is  the  party  of  Ideals,  of  courageous  action,  of  forward-looking 
accomplishments  and  continuing  public  service.  It  was  under  a 
Democratic  administration  that  the  full  rights  of  suffrage  were 
conferred  upon  women  and  they  came  into  their  own  with  the 
blessings  of  Wccdrow  Wilson  and  the  democracy  In  1920.  They 
have  fully  Justified  the  faith  of  those  who  believed  that  women 
would  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  political  life  of  the  Nation. 
Some  supposed  that  they  would  be  enamored  with  the  thought 
of  Independentlsm  in  politics,  but  the  women  wLsely  realized  that 
government  In  this  country  Is  administered  by  and  through  politi- 
cal parties  and  the  independent  is  a  lone  wolf.  The  women  have 
demonstrated  their  appreciation  of  the  practical  value  of  making 
their  Influence  felt  In  the  councils  of  the  party  In  the  selection 
of  l<s  candidates  and  the  formation  of  Its  policies. 

I  am  hopeful  of  another  splendid  victory  for  the  Democratic 
Party  next  year.  I  covet  for  the  party  the  privilege  of  continuing 
to  serve  all  classes  of  our  people  In  the  complete  restoration  of 
prosperity  and  the  peaceful  relationships.  You  cannot  build  a  great 
nation  upon  strife  and  disorder.  Jealousies  or  hatreds,  class  preju- 
dice or  punitive  policies.  The  Democratic  Party  is  broad  enough 
to  encompass  all  classes  within  the  scope  of  Its  service  and  the 
range  of  its  helpful  ministrations.  I  commend  the  President  and 
the  Democratic  Congress  upon  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  the  administration  during  the  past  6  years,  and  I  would  have 
this  party  continue  and  remain  the  property  of  all  Democrats,  and 
the  political  home  of  all  those  who  seek  Justice  and  equity  for  the 
whole  Nation  with  malice  toward  none. 


The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Wisconsin 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
"Wednesday.  May  31,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Recohd  an  editorial  appear- 


ing in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  April  29.  1939.  under  the 
title  "To  Kill  the  Public  Service  Commission." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  29.  1939] 

TO  KILL  THE  PtJBLIC   SERVICX  COMMISSION 

What  reason,  other  than  the  creation  of  Jobs  through  a  change  In 
the  law.  can  there  be  for  abollshmi^  the  public  service  commission 
and  creating  instead  a  department  of  public  service  with  a  director 
at  its  head?    Let's  examine  the  possible  arguments. 

Tliat  the  commission  has  failed?  But  it  has  not.  In  the  last  8 
years  It  has  functioned  better  than  at  any  other  time  In  Its  history. 
By  building  up  an  adequate  staff  it  really  got  down  to  effective 
regulation  of  utilities. 

Everywhere  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  three  best  commissions 
In  the  United  States,  the  other  two  being  in  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  la.st  4  years  important  reductions  in  power  rates  have 
been  effected  through  the  commission's  quiet  way  of  gathering  the 
facts.    This  commission  has  the  confidence  of  the  State. 

That  a  better  type  of  set-up  has  been  discovered?  Any  such  claim 
needs  analysis.  Bill  381  -S,  which  embodies  the  new  plan,  would 
substitute  a  one-man  directorship  for  the  present  three-man  com- 
mission. In  other  words,  duties  that  at  times  have  proved  almost 
too  onerous  for  three  men  would  then  be  performed  by  one.  He 
would  have  to  administer  10  chapters,  or  parts  of  chapters,  of  State 
law.    The  bill  says  .so. 

This  one  man  would  have  to  know  all  about  railroads,  truck  com- 
panies, and  utilities — the  three  Important  divisions  of  the  present 
commission's  work.  He  would  have  to  be  an  administrator,  an  exec- 
utive, and  a  Judge,  for  the  present  commission  has  all  three  types  of 
work.  He  would  have  to  spend  months  of  each  year  in  heainigs  or 
else  read  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony.  Otherwise  he  would  be 
signing  orders  based  on  testimony  he  had  not  examined,  and  the 
courts  will  not  stand  for  that. 

It  Is  true  that  the  bill  makes  a  stab  at  getting  around  these  diffl- 
cultles.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  deputy  directors, 
who  are  to  exercise  "such  authority  of  the  director  as  he  may  dele- 
gate." In  dealing  with  specific  hearings  he  would  no  doubt  delegate 
all  the  authority  he  had  in  order  to  make  the  case  stand  up  in  court. 

Then  what  would  we  have?  A  commission  Just  as  we  have  now. 
except  that  it  would  be  four  members  Instead  of  three.  This  lends 
color,  when  we  consider  it  In  connection  with  all  the  division  heads 
that  are  to  be  appointed,  to  the  belief  that  the  primary  aim  is  to 
shake  the  plum  tree. 

Certainly  there  would  be  no  money  saved.  The  director  would  get 
$10,000  a  year,  or  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  three  crmmi.ssion' rs 
now  get,  thpy  being  $5,000  a  year  men.  The  three  deputies  would 
surely  get  half  as  much  as  the  director,  or  $5,000  each.  So  the  cost 
for  the  new  set-up.  so  far  as  heads  are  concerned,  would  be  $25,000 
In.stead  of  tlie  present  $15,000.    Is  this  an  example  of  Hell  economy? 

Besides,  the  division  heads  and  divisions  v.ould  be  limited  only  by 
whFit  the  new  director  thought  there  should  be.  The  bill  gives  him 
carte  blanche  authority. 

But  the  worst  defect  of  all  In  the  new  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that 
no  adequate  provision  appears  to  take  care  of  the  Judicial  functions 
exercised  by  the  present  commission.  These  functions  loom  large 
In  utility  regulation. 

A  director  could  manage  the  administrative  and  executive  work. 
He  could  supervise  the  Invw^tlgatlons  necessary.  But  for  him  to 
spend  weeks  or  months  on  a  hearing,  another  long  period  reviewing 
testimony,  and  finally  reaching  a  decision  on  a  complicated  matter, 
Is  time  consuming 

Again,  we  should  come  down  to  a  delegation  of  this  work  to  the 
deputies,  or  else  the  result  would  be  merely  perfunctory  orders,  based 
on  fiit  rather  than  the  Judicial  process. 

After  which  some  other  bcdy.  the  board  of  review  proposed  In 
another  bill,  or  the  courts — certainly  the  courts,  finally — would  have 
to  do  the  real  work.    What  gain  would  there  be  in  ihnt? 

If  all  this  failed  to  function,  or  If  it  proved  too  cumbersome  to 
work  well,  a  body  blow  would  be  dealt  utility  regulation.  Or  is  this 
one  of  the  alms? 


Plans  for  Future  Highway  Improvement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILBURN  CARTWPJGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1939 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY      HON       WILBURN     CARTWRIGHT      OP 
OKLAHOMA.  AL\Y  29,   1939 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  an  address  which  I  made  during  the  National  Radio 
Forum  arranged  by  the  Washington  Star  and  broadca.st  over 
a  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  Monday  night,  May  29. 
1939,  at  8:30  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  appreciate  this  opportimlty  to  talk  to  the  National  Radio  Forum 
audience  about  our  highway  problems  and  plans  for  future  road 
Improvement. 

On  April  27  President  Roosevelt  transmitted  to  Congress  and 
recommended  for  Its  consideration,  a  report  entitled  "Toll  Roads 
and  Free  Roads."  This  report  is  the  most  complete  assembly  of 
facts  on  highway  use  and  the  most  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
highway  jjroblems  of  the. entire  country  that  has  ever  been  made 
available.     Both  rural  and  city  problems  are  discussed. 

The  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  1938  directed  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  investigate  and  report  "with  respect  to 
the  feasibility  of  building,  and  cost  of  superhighwaj's  not  exceeding 
three  running  east  and  west  and  three  runnmg  north  and  south 
across  the  United  States,  including  the  feasibility  of  a  toll  system 
on  such  roads." 

The  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Its  Chief.  Thomas  H.  Mac- 
Donald,  has  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  a  system  of  toll  roads 
as  required.  It  finds  that  such  a  system  would  not  be  self-support- 
ing through  tolls  and  would  not  meet  the  most  important  high- 
way needs  of  the  country.  It  has  prepared  traffic  maps  and  other 
data,  showing  for  the  first  time,  traffic  conditions  over  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  based  on  these,  it  has  prepared  what  may  be  called 
a  master  plan  for  future  highway  improvement.  These  plans  and 
data  the  President  has  recommended  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress as  a  basis  for  needed  action  to  solve  our  highway  problems. 
And  since  Congress  had  requested  this  special  report.  It  Is  sure  to 
be  given  serious  consideration  as  pointing  the  way  to  America's 
primary-road  system  of  the  future. 

For  several  years  there  had  been  an  Increasing  number  of  vis- 
ionary proposals  by  advocates  of  elaborate  coast-to-coast  super- 
highway networks,  with  more  and  more  agitation  for  congressional 
action,  but  there  had  been  no  thorough  analysis  of  the  actual  and 
potential  volume  of  transcontinental  travel,  and  not  much  factual 
Information  was  available  by  which  to  Judge  the  feasibility  of 
tolls  and  other  factors.    We  now  have  the  facts. 

In  studying  the  feasibility  of  a  toll  system  the  Bureau  selected 
six  routes,  located  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Hayden- 
Cartwrlght  Act.  which  amounted  to  14.000  miles.  The  routes  were 
placed  closely  paralleling  the  existing  routes  of  heaviest  travel. 
State  highway  departments  cooperated  In  fixing  the  locations  and 
in  estimating  costs.  Pour-lane,  divided  highways  were  planned 
where  the  traffic  was  estimated  to  average  as  much  as  1,500  vehicles 
per  day  by  1960.  On  77  percent  of  the  system  only  two  lanes  were 
required. 

The  cost  of  constructing  such  a  system  would  be  about  $3,000.- 
000  000,  which  is  about  $200,000  per  mile.  The  annual  cost  of 
financing  and  construction  and  of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
toU  highways  would  be  about  $13,000  per  mile. 

A  number  of  facts  led  to  the  conclusion  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  present  traffic  could  be  attracted  to  the  toll  system.  Long- 
distance travel  constitutes  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  travel. 
Counts  made  on  east-west  highways  at  stations  established  on  a 
line  extending  from  Canada  to  Mexico  showed  only  300  passenger 
cars  crossing  the  line  dally  In  transcontinental  travel.  The  system 
could  be  expected  to  serve  adequately  only  that  portion  of  the 
traffic  having  origin  and  destination  close  to  one  of  the  six  routes. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  travel  on  the  system  by  all  vehicles 
would  average  12.750.000  miles  per  day  during  the  period  1945-60. 
Assuming  toll  charges  of  1  cent  per  car-mile  for  passenger  vehlclea 
and  an  average  of  SVi  cents  per  vehicle-mile  for  trucks  and  bu.sses. 
this  travel  would  produce  an  average  annual  revenue  of  $72,000,000. 
This  is  not  half  the  estimated  average  annual  cost  and  leads  the 
Bureau  to  conclude  that  the  system  studied  could  not  be  supported 
by  toll  collections. 

The  portion  of  the  proposed  system  estimated  to  be  most  nearly 
self-supporting  Is  the  172  miles  from  PhUadelphla,  Pa.,  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.  With  the  increaae  In  traffic  expected  by  1960,  this 
portion  of  the  system  would  earn  slightly  more  than  the  estimated 
cost  for  that  year. 

The  report  states  that  If  Congress  wants  an  actual  test  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  construction  of  a  highway  of  which  there  is  any 
prospect  of  the  recovery  of  the  costs  through  tolls  it  recommends 
one  extending  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Boston,  Mass. 

The  data  presented  In  the  report,  however,  are  conclusive  that  a 
toll  system  of  the  scope  Investigated  will  not  be  self-supporting 
and  will  not  be  a  solution  of  our  major  traffic  problems. 

POLICIES  AND  ACTION  RECOMMENDED 

However,  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  entire  report  Is  nega- 
tive In  character.  Those  who  have  examined  It  In  detail  find  the 
greatest  Interest  In  the  clear  presentation  of  facts  concerning 
the  nature  of  our  present  traffic  difficulties  and  the  proposals  for 
their  solution.  Surprising  facts  concerning  traffic  volumes  on 
our  highways,  the  places  to  and  from  which  people  travel,  length 
of  trip,  and  other  information  having  Important  bearing  on  the 
kinds  of  Improvements  to  be  built  are  presented. 

After  dl.scussing  the  most  Important  highway  problems  confront- 
ing both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  their  subdivisions, 
the  Bureau  recommended  the  following  as  Joint  vmdertakings  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments: 

(1)  The  construction  of  a  special  system  of  direct  interregional 
highways,  with  all  necessary  connections  through  and  around  cities, 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  national  defense  in  time  of 
war  and  the  needs  of  a  growing  peacetime  traffic  of  longer  range. 

(2)  The  modernization  of  the  Federal -aid  highway  system. 

(3)  The  elimination  of  hazards  at  railroad  grade  crossings. 


(4)  An  Improvement  of  secondary  and  feeder  roads,  properly  In- 
tegrated with  land-use  programs- 

(5)  The  creation  of  a  Federal  land  authority  empowered  to  ac- 
quire, hold,  seU.  and  lease  lands  needed  for  public  purposes  and  to 
acquire  and  sell  excess  lands  for  the  purpose  of  recoupment. 

INTEHRECIONAL    HIGHWATS 

It  is  estimated  that  a  system  of  interregional  highways  providing 
reasonably  direct  connection  between  the  larger  alties  would  Include 
not  more  than  30.000  miles.  This  Is  abuut  twice  the  mileage  of  the 
proposed  toll  system,  but  a  lesser  mileage  wculd  not  Include  all 
routes  that  are  of  primary  importance.  Traffic -flow  maps  would  be 
the  most  Important  gu'.de  In  fixing  the  location  of  these  routes.  In 
large  part  the  system  could  be  created  by  modernizing  existing 
highways. 

U  the  Bureau  plan  Is  adopted,  the  Interregional  routes  wculd 
enter  and  traverse  all  large  cities  by  means  of  facilities  adequately 
designed  to  promote  free  movement  of  traffic  to  and  through  the 
center  of  the  city.  Aiming  these  routes  at  the  center  of  large  cities 
may  be  a  surprise  to  many  people,  but  that  is  where  most  of  the 
approaching  traffic  is  bound.  Limited-access  belt  routes  would  be 
provided  wherever  it  is  found  that  enough  people  wanted  to  pass 
around  the  city  rather  than  go  through. 

NEEDS    FOE     NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

The  proposed  plan  is  in  accord  with  the  general  needs  for  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  has  concurred  In  recom- 
mending the  report  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  During  the 
World  War  all  transportation  facilities  between  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  between  Industrial  areas  were  overburdened  and  congested 
with  traffic.  An  Interregional  system  of  highways  would  be  a  neces- 
sity in  turning  our  peacetime  facilities  to  production  of  the  mate- 
rials for  war  and  In  moving  men  and  materials  to  any  front  when- 
ever and  wherever  needed.  Our  Army  Is  now  motorized,  and  any 
army  without  roads  would  be  like  a  submarine  without  an  ocean. 

LOCATION    NOT   DETERMINED 

Many  people  get  all  excited  and  write  tq  Washington  concerning 
the  exact  location  of  the  proposed  system.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  a  location  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  The  report  merely  shows 
In  diagrammatic  form  the  existing  routes  that  carry  the  greatest 
volume  of  traffic.  This  is  a  guide  of  the  greatest  Importance,  sine* 
the  system  should  be  designed  to  accommodate  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  users. 

I  wish  also  to  emphasize  that  Congress  has  never  yet  determined 
the  exact  route  of  any  highway,  and  probably  never  will. 


MODERNIZATION  OF  FEDERAL-AID  SYSTEM 

The  second  major  recommendation  of  the  report  is  that  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  be  continued. 

Many  of  these  roads  were  built  for  conditions  as  they  existed  10, 
15,  and  20  years  ago.  Then  the  speed  of  cars  was  slower,  funds 
for  highways  were  limited,  and  there  was  insistent  demand  to  get 
the  traffic  out  of  the  mud  and  dust. 

There  is  little  need  to  linger  upon  the  romance  of  the  rise  of  the 
automobile,  for  many  of  you  can  remember  when  man's  wealth  and 
position  was  Judged  by  his  carriage  horses.  Out  where  I  live  in 
Oklahoma-the  strength  of  a  man's  mules  was  even  more  Important 
in  establishing  his  place  In  the  community. 

Today  I  get  letters  eaylng:  "We  read  In  the  papers  about  pro- 
posed coast-to-coast  superhighways.  What  about  the  'soupy*  high- 
ways? We  want  to  get  out  of  the  mud — we  want  our  regular  roads 
built  first." 

No  one  foresaw  conditions  as  they  now  exist.  As  a  consequence 
we  are  now  using  many  sections  of  road  that  are  restricted  In  right- 
of-way  and  have  narrow  surfaces,  sharp  curves,  steep  grades,  and 
in  many  places  bad  locations.  Every  one  of  you,  at  one  time  or 
another,  has  had  reason  to  curse  the  lack  of  foresight  which  has 
forced  you  to  drive  a  modern  car  over  a  road  which  would  pain  s 
self-respecting  mule  to  travel.  But.  after  all.  we  grew  up  pretty 
fast.     We  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  mud  before  It  had  time  to  dry. 

RAILROAD  GRADE  CROSSINGS 

The  recommendation  that  the  Federal  policy  provided  in  the 
Hayden-Cartv^Tlght  legislation  of  eliminating  hazardous  grade  cross- 
ings be  continued  is  one  with  which  few  people  will  disagree.  It 
has  been  an  undertaking  of  outstanding  success, 

SECONDARY  AND  FEEDER  ROADS 

Another  progranr-provlded  in  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  legislation 
that  has  only  recently  gotten  under  way  and  is  recommended  to 
be  continued  as  a  part  of  the  regular  Pederal-aid  road  program  Is 
the  Improvement  of  secondary,  feeder,  or  farm-to-market  roads. 
I  hate  traffic  Jams  along  with  the  other  fellow.  Superhighways 
would  be  swell,  but  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by 
the  glitter  of  what  we  would  like  to  have. 

We  must  not,  for  instance,  spend  all  of  our  available  highway 
money  on  monumental  roads,  and  forget  the  farmer  who  always 
will  have  to  move  his  produce  to  the  nearest  market  on  the 
ground.  The  farm-to-market  road  will  ^ways  be  the  life  line  of 
the  farmer. 

PR0P08H)    FEDERAL    LAND    AtrTHORrTY 

The  final  recommendation  made  In  the  repwrt  is  the  most  out- 
standing one.  It  relates  to  the  serious  problem  of  how  to  obtain 
the  land  that  must  be  obtained  If  our  highway  problems  are  to  be 
solved.  A  proper  solution  can  be  had  only  by  widening  many  old 
rights-of-way  and  ptirchasing  new  ones  through  both  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

The  most  Infiuential  causes  of  the  delay  in  effecting  the  needed 
changes  in  our  highways  have  been  the  inadequacy  of  funds  and 
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the  overDOwertne  legal  obstacles  and  Inhibitions  that  stand  In  the 
SlVot^S  esSntlal  rights-of-way.  T^--  -"J^ '^"""""^  '° 
retard  action  and  eventually  build  up  a  formidable  burdtn  ol 
deferred  expenditure  unless  early  provision  Is  made  to  deal  ade- 

^"He;e^;oTore\h'l'yd°e?al  Oovermnent  has  had  no  part  in  acquiring 
land  for  mghway  uso.  The  laws  of  practically  all  States  pe.tauun« 
.  to  such  r  |hts-of-way  are  archaic.  They  are  based  in  almost  all 
c^  on  provisions  that  were  written  into  the  ^^^^"tes  be^^^^.^^^^ 
days  of  the  automobile  Widths  that  may  be  acquired  by  condem- 
nation are  those  prescribed  In  "horse  and  buggy  ^^ys.  In  most 
States  the  price  demanded  by  the  property  owner  must  be  paid  or 
construction  delayed  by  long  litigation. 

Data  such  as  are  presented  In  the  Bureau  s  report  and  are  being 
compiled  in  the  highway  planning  surveys  make  it  PO^^'ble  to  fore- 
see our  road  needs  10  and  20  years  hence.  We  can  tell  "ow j^hat 
roads  will  need  to  be  widened,  where  they  must  be  built  on  entirely 
new  locations  and  where  broad  and  costly  strips  must  be  acquired 
if  traffic  is  to  flow  smoothly  through  the  center  of  cities. 

Every  year  of  delay  In  acquiring  land  greatly  Increases  the  cost. 
Gn,wih  is  rapid  along  the  sides  of  surfaced  roads.  Pf  tjcularly  near 
cities  where  Improvements  will  be  most  needed.  As  homes,  busi- 
ness hou.ses.  service  stations,  and  Industries  are  located,  the  way  In 
which  the  highway  may  be  Improved  becomes  more  restricted  and 
rights-of-way  more  and  more  costly. 

The  Federal  Bureau  recommends  definite  remedies  for  these  con- 
ditions It  urges  a  revision  of  existing  right-of-way  laws  by  the 
several  States  In  the  light  of  present-day  conditions.  The  cbtain- 
ment  of  right-of-way  for  needed  facilities  will  Involve  a  heai'y  pres- 
ent investment,  but  a  virtually  permanent  one.  and  one  that  will 
nav  laree  dividends  in  the  avoidance  of  future  expenditures  In  larger 
amounts  There  is  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Land  Author- 
ity having  corporate  status,  with  adequate  capitalization  and  au- 
thority to  issue  obligations  within  prescribed  limits,  which  would  be 
empowered  to  acquire,  hold.  sell,  and  lease  lands  for  stated  purposes. 

The  land  authority  would  acquire  land  with  Federal  fund.s  at  the 
request  of  a  State  highway  department,  hold  it  as  Federal  property. 
subject  to  later  lease  by  the  State  on  terms  that  would  amortize  the 

Initial  cost  in  50  years.  »v„,(t- 

With  proper  restrictions.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  authority 
to  acquire  land  at  certain  locations  in  excess  of  that  needed  for 
highways  and.  after  the  highway  improvement  has  been  mad-?,  sell 
It  at  a  profit  as  has  been  done  in  England  and  other  countries  • 
There  is  no  thought  of  acquiring  for  such  purpose  broad  strips  of 
land  over  great  distances.  Acquirement  of  land  in  excess  of  high- 
way needs  should  be  limited  to  those  locations  where  good  business 
Judgment  indicates  that  new  highway  facilities  will  produce  a 
substantial  Increase  In  value. 

CONCl-TTSION 

The  report  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  message  from  the  President 
transmitting  it  to  Congress,  are  being  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment and  will  soon  be  available  for  distribution. 

The  Job  of  the  Biu-eau.  with  respect  to  the  "master  plan,  was 
simply  to  define  the  need  for  h  ghways.  and  a  fine  Job  It  has  done. 
But  It  is  simply  a  plan  and  no  more. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  call  the  names  of  the  faithful,  loyal,  and 
hard-working  members  of  the  House  Roads  Committee,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  This  committee  has  beeun  a 
careful  study  of  the  information  and  recommendations  contained 
In  the  report.     It  Is  not  contemplated,  however,  that  there  will  be 

anv  hasty  action  by  the  Congress.  .     .     ^    ..^  *     •,       „^ 

My  friends  in  the  earliest  days  man's  efforts  to  build  trails  and 
promote  communication  were  Important.  Such  developments  have 
become  Increasingly  Important  in  modem  times  with  complex  liv- 
ing People  live  in  peace  and  plenty  when  they  are  permitted  to 
exchange  and  communicate  freely  and  roads  and  bridges  eliminate 
barriers  of  misunderstanding. 

In  these  days  when  modern  Caesars  are  building  new  empires 
and  carrying  out  great  rond-building  programs  in  the  older  na- 
tions of  the  world.  I  think  the  course  our  Nation  should  take  Is 
fittingly  expressed  by  a  poem  entitled  "That's  What  old  Caesar 
Did" 

"When  Caesar  took  a  westward  ride 
And  grabbed  the  Gauls  for  Rome, 
What  was  the  first  thing  he  did 
To  make  them  feel  at  home? 
Did  he  Increase  the  people's  loans. 

No!  he  dug  in  and  built  good  roads —  .- 
That's  what  old  Caesar  did. 

He  built  good  roads  from  hill  to  hill. 

Good  roads  from  vale  to  vale; 
He  ran  a  good-roads  movement 
j  Till  Rome  got  all  the  kale. 

I  He  told  the  folks  to  buy  a  home. 

Built  roads  their  ruts  to  rid. 
Until  all  the  roads  led  to  Rome. 
[  That's  what  old  Caesar  did. 

And.  if  ovir  Nation  wants  to  be 

The  center  of  the  map. 
Where  folks  will  want  to  settle  down 

And  live  in  plenty's  lap: 
If  this  broad  land  its  own  abodes 

Of  poverty  would  rid. 
Then  let  us  plan  and  build  good  roads. 

Just  like  old  Caesar  did!" 
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New    York's    Portion    of    the   National    Debt    by 

Counties 


Transaction  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31,  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  state- 
ment shows  what  New  York's  share  of  the  national  debt  and 
of  New  Deal  debt  will  be  on  June  30,  1940,  broken  down  by 
counties,  according  to  Budget  for  which  we  are  now  appro- 
priating—1930  United  States  Census  figures  were  used;  New 
Deal  debt  is  that  part  of  national  debt  incurred  from  March 
4,  1933.  to  June  30,  1940: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31.  1939 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  testimony  given  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee : 

Db.     Harold     G.     Mottlton,     President.     Brookings     iNSTmrnoN. 

Washington.   D.   C. 

Two  percent  on  transactions  soxuids  like  an  innocent  enough  tax 
rate,  but  if  applied  as  intended,  it  would  really  mean  a  lax  that 
would  absorb  from  25  to  30  percent  of  the  total  national  in- 
come.    •     •     • 

I  think  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  most  In  connection  with 
this  is  the  magnitude  of  the  expectations  held  forth  to  old  people. 
Even  though  the  figure  of  $2,400  is  not  a  provision  of  the  act.  that 
Is  the  figure  that  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  That  Ls  the  way 
It  has  been  sold  to  the  country.  The  point  is  this:  That  $2,400  a 
year  for  each  person,  for  10.000,000  p)eople,  roughly  speaking,  means 
$24,000,000,000  of  additional  taxes. 

Of  course,  that  is  absolutely  fantastic  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
total  revenues,  with  all  of  the  tax  machinery  that  we  have — 
Federal.  State,  and  local^ls  $12,000,000,000.  This  is  double  that 
total.  It  is  an  impossibility.  •  •  •  It  would  wreck  the  eco- 
nomic system  if  you  undertook  to  collect  such  a  tax. 

Prof.  Paul  Haensel,  North'westi31n  Univebsity.  Evanston.  III. 

As  a  tax  measure,  the  transactions  tax  Is  not  based  on  any 
rea.sonable  or  sound  principle  of  taxation.  It  is  all-embracing, 
without  discrimination,  even  more  so  than  the  gross-income  tax. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  technique  of  collection  It  is  simply 
a  mockery  and  an  Insult  to  the  average  American  citizen  who  is 
expected  to  file  sworn-to  returns  every  month,  even  when  he  has  to 
pay  $1.01  only  each  time.  This  is  the  best  way  to  make  the  country 
a  nation  of  wholesale  perjtirors  and  chlselcrs  and  to  create  tre- 
mendous opposition. 

•  •••••• 

It  Is  levied  automatically,  whereas  collection  by  means  of  ;;etum8 
hardly  pays  the  Treasury  unless  the  tax  is  some  twenty-five  to 
thirty  or  more  dollars  each  time;  the  overwhelming  number  of  re- 
tarns  makes  their  supervision  and  audit  impossible,  and  mass 
evasion  and  cheating  become  unavoidable,  with  great  profit  to  the 
chiselers. 

•  •••••• 

The  chief  danger  of  the  transactions  tax  is.  to  my  mind,  that 
Its  promoters  hope  to  collect  by  this  means  a  revenue  of  some 
$10,000,000,000  a  year.  This  is  a  serious  threat,  since  no  universal 
tax  of  such  an  enormous  size  can  be  collected  without  creating 
great  inequalities,  enormous  evasion,  and  serious  dislocation  of 
national  economy. 

The  tax  must  be  shifted  somehow  on  the  constimers,  or  else  it 
will  deter  from  investment  and  cripple  many  industries.  The 
prices  may  not  always  rise  to  effect  fxill  shifting,  but  this  may 
often  mean  that  losses  will  be  incurred  for  a  long  time,  or  that 
other  overhead  costs  will  be  affected  adversely  (lower  rentals  for 
shop  premises,  lower  wages,  etc.),  or  that  stagnation  will  ensue 
(secuiitics  market).  A  ten-billion  yearly  levy  on  all  economic 
transactions  will  require  a  tremendous  redistribution  of  national 
Income,  particularly  since  the  proceeds  from  It  will  go  to  a  com- 
paratively small  group  of  citizens  (old  pensioners).  Through  this 
tax,  which  will  be  paid  by  the  large  body  of  all  consumers,  the  con- 
sumption of  some  people  (producers  and  eaurnersj  will  be  reduced 
very  considerably. 

Matthew  Woll,  'Vice  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  wonder  whether  you  would  care  to  give  vis  an 
opinion  about  H.  R.  2  and  H.  B.  11 — the  Townsend  plan  and  the 
general -welfare  plan? 

Mr  WoLL.  I  thought  I  had  made  that  ■very  clear  In  my  original 
presentation,  where  we  said,  of  course,  we  do  not  believe  In  any 
system  that  would  give  benefits  to  all  people  regardless  of  need;  and 
the  Townsend  bill,  of  course.  Is  predicated  entirely  upon  right  and 
not  on  the  matter  of  need.'  There  is  no  question  about  it;  we  are 
opposed  to  the  Townsend  bill  and  the  principles  underlying 
It.     •     •     • 

Mr.  Duncan,  And  any  economic  system  that  would  take  purchas- 
ing power  from  one  group,  which  is  spending  all  the  money  it  earns, 
and  give  it  to  another  group,  would  not  likely  increase  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  public  generally,  would  it? 

Mr.  Woll.  Nor  would  it  be  a  souiid  economic  system. 

Mr.  Duncan.  And  the  transactions  tax  of  2  percent  upon  each 
transaction,  as  a  commodity  moves  in  commerce,  would  likely  fall 


more  heavily  upon  the  group  that  you  represent  than  upon  any 
other  group  In  the  Nation? 

Mr  WoLL.  We  realize  that  the  wage-earning  group,  representing 
the  great  mass  of  our  consumers,  is  the  one  ultimately  to  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation,  no  matter  what  form  It  takes. 

Mr.  Duncan.  And  that  Is  the  group  that,  in  the  main,  spends 
practically  all  it  earns  for  the  necessities  of  life? 

Mr.  WoLL.  Yes.    Oftentimes  they  spend  more  than  they  earn. 

Mr.  Duncan.  And  to  take  It  away  from  them  and  give  it  to  an- 
other group,  particularly  to  give  to  that  other  group  far  In  excess 
of  amounts  they  have  probably  earned  during  the  productive  period 
of  their  lives,  would  not  be  fair  to  the  people  from  whom  It  was 
taken? 

Mr.  WoLL.  I  mentioned  that  In  the  paper  I  presented  to  you;  that 
we  do  not  t)elleve  there  should  be  a  general  grant  of  relief  to  all 
our  citizens,  because  In  many  Instances  it  would  grant  in  old-age 
pensions  more  than  they  would  have  earned  In  their  younger  lives. 

Prof.    Paul    Sttudenski.    Professor    or    EJconomics,     New    York 
UNiVERsmr,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Contrary  to  the  Impression  given  by  the  authors  of  these  plans, 
their  operation  will  not  ref5ult  in  the  creation  of  any  new  purchas- 
ing p>ower.  The  plans  would  Involve,  In  the  main,  merely  a  transfer 
of  purchasing  power  from  the  producer  groups  to  the  aged  non- 
producing  population.  The  transfer.  Involving,  as  It  does,  between 
seven  and  nine  billion  dollars  of  purchasing  power  during  the  first 
year,  or  approximately  13  percent  of  our  total  national  Income.  Is 
colossal  In  character.  It  is  difficult  to  gage  the  full  extent  of  the 
repercu-ssions  in  our  economic  system  which  such  a  huge,  immedi- 
ate, and  continuous  transfer  of  income  from  one  group  of  our 
population  to  another  would  produce. 

The  proposed  taxes  on  transactions,  or  so-called  pro.«8  Income, 
despite  their  misleading  low  rate  of  2  percent,  if  ever  enacted,  would 
prove  to  be  the  most  burdensome  taxes  in  the  hl-story  of  this  coun- 
try. Xhe  2-percent  tax  under  either  plan,  applicable,  as  it  would  be, 
to  each  successive  turn-over  in  the  production  of  goods,  would  make 
up  a  total  burden  of  between  10  and  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
final  product.  It  is  obvious  that  industry  will  not  be  able  to  absorb 
such  a  burden  and  that  the  general  level  of  prices  would  rise 
simultaneously  with  the  imposition  of  the  tax  and  commensurately 
with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  rise  In  prices  would  be 
especially  marked  in  the  case  of  those  goods  which  are  the  results 
of  the  efforts  of  niany  enterprises  each  of  which  handles  the  goods 
In  a  different  stage  of  production,  and  where,  consequently,  the  tax 
would  be  pyramided  many  times  over. 

•  •••••• 

The  taxes  would  destroy  thotisands  of  small   enterprises  which 

handle  a  product  only  In  a  single  stage  of  Its  production,  while  spar- 
ing large  Integrated  undertakings  producing  a  goods  from  the  raw 
to  the  finished  stage  The  taxes  would  eliminate  thousands  of 
marginal  enterprises.  In  some  cases  the  taxes  would  be  shifted  to 
the  employees  in  the  form  of  reductions  in  wages  and  a  speeding 
up  of  work,  with  the  resxilt  that  the  wage  earners  affected  would 
shoulder  a  double  buiden.  since  they  would  not  only  be  receiving 
fewer  dollars  In  their  wa^s  but  each  dollar  would  have  a  reduced 
purchasing  power.  The  b\irdens  on  the  poor,  other  than  the  aged 
themselves,  would  be  crushing. 

•  •••••• 

In  my  opinion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  economic  system  could 
withstand  the  severe  shock  which  the  imposition  of  the  proposed 
taxes  and  the  disbursement  of  the  proposed  benefits  would  Inflict 
upon  it. 

Dr.  Albert  Gailord  Hart,  Untversitt  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 

It  would  give  a  tremendous  advantage  to  chain  stores;  it  woultf 
give  a  tremendous  advantage  to  manufacturers  with  their  own  re- 
tall  establishments  against  manufacturers  who  use  other  channels. 

•  •••••• 

These  taxes  proposed  are  sales  taxes,  along  with  other  taxes.  Re- 
tall  sales  would  be  taxed;  so  would  wholesale  sales;  so  would  sales 
by  manufacturers,  by  mines,  by  farmers;  so  would  personal  incomes 
be  taxod.  security  sales,  real-estate  sales,  every  sort  of  sale. 

Somewhere  or  other  that  burden  would  have  to  fall.  I  don't 
think  it  is  possible  to  say  Just  where.  What  you  can  say  definitely 
Is  that  it  would  open  up  a  gap  between  what  buyers  pay  and  what 
Is  left  for  the  personal  Income  of  the  people  who  dejjend  on  the 
business. 

You  can  Imagine  the  whole  cumulative  tax  being  added  to  prices. 
If  you  do  assume  It  all  added  to  prices,  it  Implies  so  many  billion 
dollars  added  to  the  cost  of  gcKXis  at  retail.  If  you  Imagine  It 
coming  out  of  the  incomes  of  the  people  who  are  now  employed, 
you  imagine  so  many  billion  a  year  out  of  their  income;  but  In 
either  case  It  would  mean  a  reduction  of  the  real  Income  of  people 
new  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged.  That  Is,  this  money  is 
not  coming  out  of  the  air;  It  Is  coming  out  of  tax  revenue.  And 
tax  revenue  means  it  either  falls  on  somebody's  money  Income  or 
the  price  somebody  pays,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  There  Is  no 
miracle  involved. 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  plan  on  agricul- 
ture? 

Dr.  Hart.  As  I  see  It,  It  wouldn't  hit  farmers  directly.  The  In- 
diana gross-Income  tax.  for  instance,  is  collected  from  such  a  small 
niunber  of  people  that  I  think  you  can  take  It  for  granted  that 
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fsuTTiere  are  not  paying  It.  Farmers  are  liable  In  Indiana  under  the 
gross-Income  tax;  but  the  number  of  taxpayers  indicate  they  do 
not  collect.  I  dont  think  such  a  tax  en  farmers  can  be  admin- 
istered. ».    ^     * 

.There  would  be  an  Indirect  effect  on  agriculture  through  the  tax 
on  retail  and  uholesale  trade:  and  It  is  my  view  that  sales  taxes  on 
food  are  shifted  back  on  to  farm  prices  rather  more  than  forward 
onto  consumers"  pnces.  The  transactions  tax  would  consequently 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  farm  products  consumed  within  the 
country,  which  would  work  out  at  5  or  6  percent,  maybe  more. 


Samt-e.  Frasek.  Representing  the  International  Apple  Association 
For  the  past  51  years  I  have  worked  on  a  farm  or  owned  or 
operated  one  I  worked  6  years  as  a  farm  laborer,  saved  up  $150 
to  go  to  an  agricultural  school.  I  had  enough  money  to  pay  for 
a  year;  I  taught  and  worked  there  the  balance  of  the  course. 

•  •  •      .  •  •  •  • 

I  taught  8  years.  3  years  at  Cornell  University.  I  had  charge  of 
the  farm  at  every  institution  I  have  attended. 

•  •••••• 

I  am  representing  the  Florida  citrus  industry,  authorization  being 
placed  by  Mr.  Murle  Page,  of  Orlando.  Fla.  The  associations  are 
the  United  Growers  and  Shippers'  Association,  at  Orlando;  the 
Florida  Citrus  Producers'  Trade  Association  at  Lakeland,  which 
constitutes  80  percent  of  the  citrus  Industry  of  Florida. 

•  •••••• 

I  also  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  council,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association.  W.  L.  Wag- 
ner, secretary.  1425  South  Racine  Avenue.  Chicago.  El.  This  is  a 
growers'  and  shippers'  organization,  and  distributor,  with  member- 
ship chiefly  west  of  the  M'ssisslppl  Valley,  heavUy  representing  the 
California  and  Texas  interests. 

A1.SO  the  National  League  of  Wholesale  Fresh  Fruit  Distributors, 
Horace  H.  Herr.  secretary,  512  P  Street.  Washington.  D.  C;  the 
International  Apple  Association,  R.  G.  Phillips,  secretary.  1108 
Mercantile  Building.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  which  is  a  membership 
organization,  largely  interested  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  almost 
every  cooperative  in  apple  production  holding  membership  in  it. 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  A  membership  corporation  of  how  many? 

Mr  Fraser.  It  is  a  nonprofit  membership  organization,  and  we 
represent  some  20.000  apple  growers  in  one  part  of  the  country  and 
another,  through  the  various  cooperatives  and  others.        ^ 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  •     •     •     Now,  If  this  pay-roll  tax  would  have 

the  effect  on  the  farmer  that  you  say  it  will,  what  would  you  think 
of  a  transaction  tax?    What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  farmer? 

Mr   Fraser.  I  think  it  would  be  ghastly. 

Mr  McCoRMACK.  Ghastly.  Do  you  think  any  man  who  represents 
a  farming  district  or  any  district  would  be  voting  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  farmer  if  he  voted  for  a  transactions  tax? 

Mr.  Fraser.  No. 

Mr  McCoRMACK.  What  effect  would  It  have  on  the  farmer?  You 
used  the  word  "ghastly."  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  your  opinion 
in  the  record. 

Mr  Fraser.  To  my  mind.  It  Is  like  a  devastating  funnel-shaped 
cyclone  moving  across  the  land,  sucking  up  and  destroying  every- 
thing it  touches  and  leaving  ruin  in  its  wake.  It  would  pyramid 
all  the  costs  on  an  indu.^try  which  Is  in  no  condition  to  pay;  say. 
20  percent  of  the  consumers'  dollar  goes  for  food.  Take  the  case  of 
apples:  in  one  transaction  they  might  go  through  five  hands,  and 
instead  of  2  percent  you  would  have  10-percent  tax  before  it  got 
Into  the  consumers  hands;  or  they  may  move  through  more 
hands,  but  the  effect  is  the  same;  the  tax  might  reach  20  per- 
cent. •  •  •  I  cannot  see  anything  but  a  ghastly  fiasco  if  you 
start  a  transactions  tax. 

Dr.    David    R.    Craig,    President.     American    Retail    Federation, 

w.^shincton,  d.  c. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Retail  Federation  wishes  to  go  on 
record  as  unanimously  opposing  the  principle  of  the  multiple-sales 
tax  as  proposed  by  H  R.  2  and  H.  R.  11. 

The  American  Retail  Federation  is  a  federation  of  State  and  na- 
tional associations  of  retail  merchants.  It  includes  in  Its  member- 
ship 25  State-v^ide  associations  of  retailers  and  7  national  retail 
trade  associations. 

The  State  member  associations  are  California,  Colorado.  Florida. 
Georgia.  IIlinoLs.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee.  Texas,  Vermont,  and  Virginia. 

The  national  retail  trade  associations  are:  American  National 
Retail  Jewelers  Association,  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica. Mail  Order  Association  of  America.  National  Association  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores.  National  Jletall  Dry  Goods  Association.  National 
Retail  F^irnltlu•e  Association,  and  National  Shoe  Retailers  Asso- 
ciation. 

•  •••••• 

H.  R.  2  (Hendricks  bill)  would  impose  a  tax  of  2  percent  on  all 
but  a  few  Isolated  financial  transactions.  H.  R.  11  (Sheppard  bill) 
would  levy  a  monthly  tax  of  2  percent  on  gross  Income,  with 
practically  the  same  effect  as  the  Hendricks  plan,  although  it  would 
allow  some  deductions,  including  a  deduction  of  the  first  $100  of 
gross  income  each  month.     With  only  these  exceptions,  each  bill 


would  Impose  a  tax  on  every  purchasa,  sale,  or  payment  made  In 
business. 

•  •  4  •  •  •  • 

The  proponents  of  the  blUs  claim  that  It  would  Increase  the 
velocity  of  the  circulation  of  money  and  thus  Increa.'^e  the  rate  of 
general  business  recovery,  that  it  would  Increase  purchasing  power, 
and  that  it  would  increase  employment.  A  realistic  analysis,  how- 
ever shows  that  none  of  the  expected  results  can  be  hoped  for. 
and."  in  addition,  that  the  method  of  raising  the  pension  money 
would  produce  exactly  the  opposite  results. 

Any  scheme  to  speed  up' the  circulation  of  money  by  taxation 
must  take  the  money  from  tho.-^e  who  spend  it  slowly,  or  not  at  all, 
and  hand  it  to  those  who.  by  law  or  necessity,  must  spend  it 
rapidly.  In  these  plans,  however,  the  multiple  sales  tax  takes  the 
money  from  those  who  already  spend  it  as  fast  as  they  get  it.  The 
older  people  must  spend  It  within  the  month,  but  the  younger 
people  from  whom  it  would  be  taken  would  probably  spend  it 
within  the  week.  •  »  •  The  Brookings  Institution  has  esti- 
mated that  even  in  1929.  almost  three  families  out  of  four  were 
unable  to  purchase  food  for  an  adequate  diet.  These  groups  are 
the  ones  on  which  the  multiple  sales  tax  would  fall  most  heavily. 
They  cannot  be  accused  of  hoarding.  The  velocity  of  the  circu- 
lation of  money  is  not  likely  to  be  Increased  by  this  method. 

Th?  same  conclusion  comes  from  an  analysis  of  the  effect  on 
purchasing  pc^'cr.  To  take  money  from  those  who  have  hardly 
enough  and  transfer  it  to  the  same  kind  of  people  simply  because 
they 'are  a  little  older  Is  not  a  plan  for  Increasing  the  sum  total 
of  purchasing  power.  Moreover,  the  impounding  of  tax  receipts 
I  during  the  first  4  months  under  either  the  Hendricks  or  the  Shep- 
pard plan  would  deal  an  initial  blow  at  purchasing  power  by  taking 
a  sub.stantial  portion  of  It  out  of  circulation  immediately.  •  •  • 
The  proposed  multiple  sales  tax  would  be  levied  on  every  trans- 
action In  the  field  of  production  and  distribution  and  on  most 
financial  transactions.  Two  percent  would  be  collected  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  and  2  percent  more  every 
time  the  goods  changed  hands  and  every  time  some  service  was 
performed  on  them.  Sales  to  the  wholesalers,  sales  to  the  jobber, 
sales  to  the  retailer,  .sales  to  the  consumer,  as  well  as  each  item 
of  transportation,  warehousing,  or  other  handling  charge — each 
of  these  would  be  subject  In  turn  to  a  fresh  2-percent  tax. 

Channels  of  distribution  which  contain  relatively  large  numbers 
of  transactions  would  accumulate  a  higher  tax  burden.  Thus 
smaller  retailers,  who  buy  through  wholesalers  and  jobbers  rather 
than  direct  from  manufacturers,  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
with  their  larger  competitors.  The  accounting  practices  of  both 
large  and  small  retailers  would  necessarily  result  in  pjTamiding 
the  taxes  on  the  various  transactions,  so  that  the  retailer  would 
not  only  have  to  pay  the  tax  at  the  time  of  buying  from  the 
wholesaler,  but  also  the  tax  which  the  wholesaler  paid  to  the 
manufacturer,  the  tax  the  manufacturer  paid  to  the  producer  plus 
their  mark-ups  on  those  taxes  which  are  included  in  the  price 
of  the  goods. 

So  many  taxes,  each  pyramided  on  Its  predecessor,  could  not  help 
increasing  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

There  are  three  sources  from  which  the  Increased  cost  of  goods 
could  come:  the  sellers,  the  producers,  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 
It  is  not  likely  to  come  from  the  sellers.  Hardly  any  of  them 
can  absorb  a  2-percent  gross  income  tax  and  remain  in  business. 
Possibly  It  can  come  from  the  producers.  If  sellers  cannot  raise 
their  prices  enough  to  pay  the  tax.  arid  If  they  cannot  pay  the  tax 
from  profit,  they  must  put  pressure  on  their  suppliers  to  reduce 
their  charges  in  turn.  Suppliers  who  cannot  resist  must  reduce 
their  own  costs  and  may  resort  to  wage  reductions  for  that  pur- 
pose. Suppliers  who  succeed  In  resisting  may  have  to  restrict  the 
supply  of  their  goods  by  various  methods,  but  whatever  method 
they  use  will  be  likely  to  reduce  employment  and  purchasing 
power.  If  the  suppliers  are  farmers,  a  still  further  decline  In 
agricultural  purchasing  power  Is  likely  to  result. 

The  most  probable  source  Is  the  ultimate  consumer.  All  along 
the  line  each  agent  will  try  to  pass  the  additional  cost  along  to 
the  consumer.  As  these  efforts  are  successful  the  substantial  in- 
crease In  prices  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  consumer's 
purchasing  power  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  and  cannot  help  being 
reflected  in  a  reduction  of  the  consumer's  purchase  from  retailers, 
retailers'  purchases  from  wholesalers,  wholesaler's  purchases  from 
manufacturers,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  the  line  is  a  general 
decline  in  production  and  employment.     •     •     • 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Dr.  Craig,  what  effect  upon  our  national  econ- 
omy would  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  have? 

Dr.  Craig.  As  I  have  said,  sir,  I  think  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
slowing  up  recovery  and  increasing  unemployment  by  increas- 
ing prices,  and.  to  the  extent  of  the  tax,  reducing  purchasing 
power.     •     •     • 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Do  you  think   the  average  businessman  could 
compete  against  large  corporations  by  being  a  part  of  such  a  plan? 
Dr.  Craig.  Not  for  very  long. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  In  other  words,  the  man  at  the  comer  store, 
when  he  gets  his  goods,  may  find  that  they  have  been  subject 
sometimes  to  as  many  as  15  transactions  taxes? 

Dr.  Craig.  Undoubtedly  his  goods  would  be  subject  to  many 
transactions  taxes.     •     •     • 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Of  course,  that  has  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer,  in  the  main. 

Dr.  Craig.  That  will  be  the  ultimate  tendency  or  result. 
•  •••••• 


B£r.  McCOBMACK.  The  ultimate  result  wo\ild  be.  so  far  as  business 
is  concerned,  to  squeeze  out  the  small -business  man  and  the 
middleman  and  many  of  the  independent  bu&xnesses;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Craig.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  They  employ  millions  of  help  throxighout  the 
country. 

Dr.  Craig.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  What  would  become  of  this  help? 

Dr.  Craig.  Th^y  would  swell  the  unemployment  ranks,  and  many 
would  undoubtedly  seek  Government  relief. 

Mr.  WooDRCTE.  Don't  you  think.  Doctor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
all  taxes,  regardless  of  where  they  are  applied,  must  necessarily 
come  from  the  production  and  consumption  of  goods? 

Dr.  Cr-mc.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Woodritff.  Because  that  is  where  all  wealth  comes  from. 

Dr.  Cr-mg.  Yes,  sir. 
'   Mr.  WooDHtTEE.  And  Inasmuch  as  It  must  come  from  those  sources, 
isn't  It  necessary,  and  Isnt  it  essentially  true,  that  all  the  taxes 
are  finally  dumjsed  mto  the  laps  of  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Dr.  Cr-wc.  That  is  nght. 

Mr.  Woodrtttt.  And  the  attempt  to  apply  taxes  in  the  amount 
that  Is  contemplated  in  H  R.  2  would  crucify  economically  all  the 
people  cf  this  country,  including  the  old  people  themselves? 

Dr.  Cr-*ig.  It  seems  so  to  me 

Mr.  WooDRtTFT.  Well,  in  my  opinion,  it  Is  utterly  impossible,  as  I 
see  It.  and  I  have  given  it  much  thought.  It  occurs  to  me  that  If 
there  is  anv  one  thing  in  the  way  of  proposed  legislation  that  would 
put  this  countrv  into  the  economic  junk  heap  without  delay  it  is 
H.  R.  2.  because'  of  the  taxes  It  would  impose  on  the  poorer  people, 
who  are  already  taxed  beyond  reason. 

Dr.  Craig.  I  agree  with  ycu. 

Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter.  Washington,  D.  C. 
,1  have  particularly  before  me  H.  R.  2  .  which  deals  especially  with 
the  so-calied  transactions  tax,  and  I  should  like  first;  at  least,  to 
develop  one  or  two  phases  in  connection  therewith.     •     •     • 

I  might  say  at  this  po:nt  that  I  did  spend  some  15  years  or  more 
working  In  aerlculttiral  fields,  especially  supplementary  to  my  farm 
operations:  that  is  to  sav.  as  president  of  agrlcultimil  colleges  and 
various  other  positions  which   brought   me   constantly   in  contact 
with  agriculture  and  agricultural  situations.     And  my  special  In- 
terests continue  to  be  related  to  the  relative  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  rest  of  the  general  society. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  methods  proposed  In  H.  R.  2  to  raise  reve- 
nue necessary  to  put  such  a  program  into  effect  would  t)e  a  tre- 
mendous  burden   upon   agriculture,   far   out   of   proportion  to  the 
burden  on  the  rest  of  society:  and  that  the  benefits  coming  to  agri- 
culture, if  any.  would  be  disproportionately  small. 

I  would  like  to  develop  that  point  just  a  little.     Unless  agricul- 
ture is  able  to  secvue  for  the  products  of  the  soil  prices  which  are 
reasonably  In  harmony  with  other  prices,  farmers  in  turn  are  unable 
to  purchase  from  the  market  and  their  position  is  disadvantageous. 
The  reason  for  that,  fundamentally.  Is  that  farmers  sell  their  labor 
in  the  form  of  prices  received  for  goods  rather  than  in  the  form  of 
wages  or  salaries.     •     •     •     And  the  wages  or  salaries  do  not  fluc- 
tuate daily  or  seasonally  in  the  game  way  that  prices  for  commodi- 
ties do.     *     •     • 

This  transactions  tax  begins  at  the  very  start  to  bear  down  on 
the    prices   of   commodities.     •     •     • 

Now,  the  first  effect  of  the  transactions  taxes,  such  as  those  pro- 
vided for   here,  would  seem  to  be   to   add  to  the   cost   at  each 
transaction. 

•  •••••• 

To  raise  $25,000,000,000  by  a  series  of  relatively  small  percentage 
transactions  taxes  amounting,  before  all  goods  and  services  come 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  to  $25,000,000,000.  or  one-third 
of  the  national  income  produced,  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  ac- 
ctmiulation  of  these  httle  2  percents  must  amount  before  it  finally 
gets  to  the  ultimate  consumer  to  about  one-third  of  the  national 
income,  or  33 '3  percent. 

To  absorb  that  merely  because  It  comes  In  small  amounts  does  not 
seem  likely  to  take  place.  In  fact,  no  student  of  this  subject  that  I 
know  of  would  acknowledge  that  any  such  thing  were  pos- 
sible.    •     •     •  ^ 

Not  only  would  it  add  the  2  percent  at  each  point  where  Imposed, 
but  It  would  become  part  of  the  cost  at  that  point,  and  then  the 
new  2  percent  would  be  Imposed  on  that  in  turn,  so  that  it  would 
be  cumulative  and  pyramided. 

This  would  apparently  gradually  Increase  costs,  and  In  turn  prices, 
of  commodities.  But  it  would  not  add  to  the  value  or  the  price  of 
farm  products.  The  prices  which  the  farmers  would  receive  would 
not  be  directly  affected  and  certainly  not  Improved  In  level,  but 
Indirectly  would  be  forced  constantly  lower  and  lower.  •  •  • 
Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  commcdities  which  farmers  must 
buy  would  cumulatively  be  priced  higher  and  higher.  So  that  the 
disadvantage  to  the  agricultural  population  would  become  ciunu- 
latively  greater  and  greater.    .•      •      • 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  undoubtedly,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
prices  for  farm  products  would  become  lower  and  lower  rather  than 
gain  at  any  point.  The  reason  for  that  is  this:  As  rapidly  as  prices 
for  the  processed  commodities  advanced — let  us  take  a  concrete 
lllvistratlon.  We  will  say  that  the  cotton  and  the  gin  and  the  com- 
pressor and  the  spinner  and  the  weaver  and  the  designer  and  the 
dver  and  the  finisher  and  the  clothing  maker,  the  wholesaler,  the 
Jobber,  and  the  retailer — as  rapidly  as  the  prices  became  higher  and 


higher  the  American  manufacturer  and  distributor  would  And  him- 
self exposed  to  new-fcund  competitions,  two  or  three  In  number. 
As  his  price  advanced,  imports  from  Canada  or  England  cr  other 
countries  would  quicJtly  pass  over  the  tariff  wall  and  be  offered  at 
lower  prices.  Thus  the  American  manufacturer  would  constantly  be 
forced  to  offer  the  farmer  a  lower  and  a  lower  price  for  the  begimiiug 
raw  material. 

The  same  we  will  say  wltii  hogs.  The  farmer,  the  buyer,  the 
packer,  the  wholesaler,  the  retailer,  and  so  on,  as  the  price  of 
meat  in  any  moving  toward  market,  adding  in  price  and  cost 
because  of  transportation,  refrigeration,  processing,  etc..  by  the 
time  it  reached,  we  will  say.  the  ultimate  consumer  in  New  York, 
it  would  meet  in  competition  meat  which  had  been  packed  with- 
out a  transactions  tax  in  Poland  or  in  the  Argentine  or  some 
other  place.  So  the  imported  product,  passing  over  the  present 
tariff  structure,  would  take  the  market,  leading  our  farmers'  prod- 
ucts on  the  shelf  and  forcing  otir  processors  constantly  to  offer 
the  farmers  a  lower  and  a  lower  price  for  the  raw  material.  And. 
indeed,  since  the  Imported  material  would  displace  our  own.  the 
fanner,  finding  his  own  material  accumulating  in  surplus,  would 
be  compelled  to  take  lower  and  lower  prices. 

•  •••••• 

Now.  then,  this  transactions  tax.  accumulated  and  compounded, 
would  have  the  same  effect:  and  without  any  question  whatever, 
one  of  the  very  first  results  we  would  find  would  be  the  cumula- 
tive costs  and  prices,  the  inflow  of  equivalent  or  substitute  goods 
and  piling  up  of  oiir  own  reserves,  the  unemployment  of  our  own 
labor,  the  lowering  of  prices  to  our  o^Ti  farm  population,  so  that 
our  farm  population  would  be  hit  both  ways— by  higher  prices  for 
that  which  they  had  to  buy  and  lower  prices  for  that  which 
they  had  to  sell. 

Dr.   Frank   D.  Graham.   Princeton   Untversttt,   Princeton,   N.  J. 

Obviously  a  tax  on  transactions  is  an  unlikely  method  for  in- 
creasing production  and  trade.  The  theory  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  must  therefore  be  that  the  expenditure  by  the  recipient 
of  pensions,  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax.  will  stimulate 
production  and  trade  more  than  the  tax  will  retard  them.  Tills 
could  be  true  only  If  the  payers  of  the  tax  would  have  hoarded; 
that  Is.  failed  to  spend  either  for  consumption  or  investment, 
some  part  of  the  funds  out  of  which'  the  pensions  are  to  be  paid 
to  persons  under  contract  to  disburse  them  in  short  order. 
•  •  •  The  payers  of  the  tax  are  deprived  of  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  purchasing  power  as  will  accrue  to  the  recipients  of 
the  pensions  and  the  taxpayers  will  typically  be  the  generality  of 
citizens  who  are  In  the  habit  of  spending  their  incomes  as  they 
receive  them.  The  only  exception  will  he  certain  wealthy  citizens 
who  may  refrain  from  spending  or  Inveeting  their  resources  for 
more  or  less  lengthy  periods.  These,  however,  are  the  very  people 
who  would  find  it  easy  to  evade  the  tax,  since  they  do  not  have 
to  spend  on  consumption  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  tlielr 
income  and  can  either  refuse  entirely  to  disburse  the  rest  or  may 
Invest  It  but  once,  and  thus  reduce  the  rate  of  turn-over  of  Uieir 
investments  to  zero. 

The  upshot  is  likely  to  be  a  reduction  rather  thsn  an  Increase 
In  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  and  a  consequent  decline 
in  production  and  trade.  Tlie  tax  would  in  any  case  be  highly 
regressive  in  that  it  wotild  fall  with  the  greatest  proportionate 
weight  on  people  without  property  or  savings,  rather  than  on 
those  who  have  resources  under  no  necessity  of  being  turned  over, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  being  brought  within  the  scope  of  a 
transactions  tax. 

•  •••••• 

No  one  would  deny  the  duty  of  suppcwtlng  aged  Indigent,  but 
to  impose  quite  unnecessarily  heavy  burdens  on  the  young  In 
order  to  maintain  in  Idleness  many  folk  who  are  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves  and  most  of  the  rest  in  a  manner  to  which  they 
have  never  been  accustomed,  can  scarcely  be  thought  of  as  wis- 
dom. It  would  certainly  take  us  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  pater- 
nalistic stagnation  and  would  remove  all  Incentive  to  work  hard 
when  young  to  provide  for  an  old  age,  since  the  lazy  or  profligate 
will,  In  most  cases,  fare  Just  as  well  as  the  industrious  and  frugal. 

•  •••••• 

The   administration   of   the  act  would   present  extreme,   if   not 

insuperable,  difficulties.  If  actual  transactions  only  were  taxed, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  prevent  a  rapid  vertical  inte- 
gration of  industry,  with  monopolistic  Implications.  That  matter 
has  been  proven  to  you.  It  seems  to  me  there  would  be  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  big  business  to  grow  bigger  and  the  small 
business  to  be  eliminated. 

Dr.  Sumner  H  Slichteh.  Harvard  UNivERsrrr 
I  address  myself  now  to  H.  R.  2.  which  I  think  would  have  a 
dangerously  deflationary  effect,  particularly  for  the  first  3  months, 
xmless  the  bill  were  amended  to  avoid  that.  Why?  Well,  the  taxes 
begin,  under  the  bill,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  and  the 
paj-ments  begin,  as  I  recall,  after  the  twentieth  of  the  fifth  month. 
You  would  have,  roughly,  3  months  when  the  Federal  Government 
was  acting  as  a  houider  of  the  receipts  from  this  partic\Uar 
tax     •     •     •. 

That  plainly  would  be  deflationary  and  would,  in  and  of  Itself, 
be  a  shock  to  business  of  at  least  appreciable  proportions     •     •     •. 
But  have  you  considered  the  curiosity,  the  oddity  of  the  pro- 
posal that  transactions  will  be  stimulated  by  taxing?    That  is  the 
essential  argument  behind  the  bill — people  will  spend  money  faster. 
1   Why?    Because  you  tax  them  when  they  spend  it.    Does  it  make 
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sense?    Why  Fhould   people  ru=h   Into  spending  money  faster   If 
every  time  they  do  It  they  meet  a  tax? 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

This  bill  Is  going  to  be  particularly  tough  If  the  agricultural 
regions  are  taxed;  and  I  think  the  farmer,  next  to  the  unemployed, 
will  be  the  worst  sufferer  from  It.  because,  as  you  know  and  every- 
one knows,  the  farmer  is  not  in  a  position  to  restrict  or  curtail  his 
production  when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  take  a  lower  price,  and  so 
If  he  continues  to  produce  in  the  same  quantities  and  the  people 
who  buy  from  him  have  got  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  finding 
an  ultimate  conswner  for  his  goods,  and  the  demand  of  the  ultimate 
consumers  is  not  'raised,  the  only  alternative  is  for  the  farmer  to 
accept  less  or  produce  less;  and  I  don't  think  he  will  produce  less. 

So  you  will  see.  at  least  so  far  as  food  products  are  concerned, 
thl.'?  tax  pyramiding  back  upon  the  farmers     •      •      *. 

So  I  think  the  second  group  which  would  suffer  from  the  proposed 
legislation  is  the  unemployed,  because  their  opportunity  of  bem? 
absorbed  in  buelness  will  encounter  the  obstacle  Imposed  by  the 
tax  upon  the  businessman  who  is  looking  around  constantly. 
searching  for  ventures  on  which  he  Is  willing  to  take  a  chance,  and. 
of  course,  as  you  know  better  than  I  do.  you  have  got  to  put  dollars 
to  work  before  you  put  men  to  work. 

Somebody  has  got  to  he  willing  to  foot  the  pay  roll  before  anyone 
can  be  hired. 

J.  Frederic  Devs-hurst.  Economist,  the  TwENTirrH  CSNTtniT  Fund 
Irrespective  of  the  economic  effects  and  questions  of  equity 
Involved  in  paying  pensions  to  aged  persons  as  compensation  for 
their  giving  up  gainful  work  and  agreeing  to  spend  ihelr  money  as 
rapidly  as  received,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the 
taxes  proposed  in  these  bills  would  be  definitely  harmful  to  the 
general  welfare,  which  these  bills  purport  to  promote. 

To  the  extent  that  the  gross  income  or  transactions  tax  is 
actually  paid  by  the  seller,  the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
profits  or  Increase  losses,  and  thus  to  cause  widespread  bankruptcies 
and  Increased  unemployment.  The  burden  of  the  transactions  tax 
would  fall  much  more  heavily  on  the  small  firms  than  the  large, 
with  the  ultimate  result  that  concentration  of  ownership  and 
control  would  be  greatly  Increased. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  transactions  or  gross-income  tax  would 
destroy  the  business  of  the  smallest  corporations,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  largest.  The  immediate  result  would  undoubtedly  be  to  add 
greatly  to  the  already  serious  difflcxilties  of  the  small  establishments 
and  their  employees. 

•  •••••• 

To  the  extent  that  business  firms  would  be  able  to  include  this 
additional  charge  in  their  cost  of  production,  the  transactions  tax 
pyramided  many  times  would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices,  increased  cost  of  living,  and  a  decrease  in 
real  Incomes  The  effect  of  the  tax  would  be  different  for  different 
commodities,  and  on  the  average  prices  of  consumers'  goods  would 
be  Increased  from  5  to  10  percent  or  more. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  of  the  tax  In  causing  the  widespread 
failure  of  small  establishments,  the  Imposition  of  a  tax  on  every 
transaction  would  promote  the  integration  of  industries  supplying 
each  other  with  semifinished  products.  This  would  have  a  further 
effect  of  concentrating  owner.^hip  in  large  concerns  and  eliminating 
thousands  of  small.  Independently  owned  units. 

INEQUITT    OF   TAX    ON    DIFFERENT    INDUSTRIES 

A  transactions  tax  would  fall  In  an  arbitrary  and  inequitable  way 
up<m  every  business  organization  that  could  not  escape  its  effects. 
Every  business,  whether  operating  on  a  small  or  on  a  large  margin 
of  profit,  would  pay  a  tax  on  gross  volume. 

A  great  many  businesses,  of  course,  operate  on  a  very  small 
margin  of  profit  on  total  sales.  •  •  •  The  result  would  be  a 
drastic  and  arbitrary  dislocation  of  the  present  industrial  structure. 

EFFECT  ON    WHOLESALE  AND   INTERMEDIARY   TR.\DE 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  sales  of  goods  by  primary  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  goes  through  the  hands  of  wholesalers 
and  intermediaries  in  reaching  the  consumers.  To  a  large  extent 
this  trade  involves  a  change  of  ownership,  and  therefore  taxable 
transactions  or  gross  income  as  defined  in  these  bills.  Most  of 
this  trade  is  carried  on  at  a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  The  im- 
position of  a  2-percent  tax  would  lead  producers  either  to  eliminate 
the  wholesaler  and  sell  direct  to  the  retailer  or  to  employ  the 
wholesale  dealer  as  a  broker,  paying  him  on  a  commission  basis. 
The  combined  effect  of  these  two  tendencies  would  be  to  cause 
bankruptcies  in  wholesale  trade  with  resultant  unemployment,  and 
would  of  covirse,  reduce  the  taxable  base  from  which  revenues 
would  be  derived. 

EFFECT    ON    SECURITY    MARKETS 

One  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  a  2-percent  transactions  tax 
would  be  on  trading  In  organized  and  over-the-counter  security 
markets.  A  large  proportion  of  security  transactions  are  based  on 
a  very  small  margin  of  profit,  often  as  little  as  half  or  a  quarter  of 
a  point.  A  2-percent  tax  would  either  drive  this  business  to  Lon- 
don or  Montreal  or  eliminate  most  of  It.  The  result,  again,  would 
be  failures  and  unemplbyment  and  a  grave  disruption  of  security 


trading  In  the  United  States.  In  this  connection  it  Is  Important 
to  recognize  that  active  security  markets  are  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  floating  of  new  securities  and  the  establishment  of  new  enter- 
prises. A  free  flow  of  investment  funds  is  essential  If  organized 
business  Is  to  thrive  and  prosper. 

COST    AND    DIFFICULTY    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

•  •  •  this  certainly  Is  a  field  In  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
any  expertness.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  of  effective  administration  of  either  of  these  taxes  almost 
baffles  the  imagination.  With  approximately  10.000.000  enter- 
prises and  self-employed  persons  in  the  United  States  about 
10  000.000  monthly  tax  returns  or  about  120.000.000  annually  would 
be  required  l»  addition  to  about  the  tame  number  of  pension 
checks  which  would  have  to  be  sent  out  each  month.  It  seems 
probable  that  an  army  of  investigators,  possibly  as  many  as  200.000 
or  300.000.  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  Federal  pay  roll  in  order 
to  check  up  on  the  payment  of  taxes  by  a  multitude  of  small  con- 
cerns, and  under  H.  R.  2  on  the  expenditure  of  pensions  by 
recipients. 

Incidentally  H.  R  2  also  has  this  provision  for  a  tax  on  the  raw 
materials  and  semifinished  goods,  as  well  as  actual  dollar  transac- 
tions, which  would  mean  another  army  of  technologists.  I  should 
think,  who  would  have  to  determine  Just  when  a  transaction  took 
place  and  see  that  the  tax  wa*;  paid. 

A  few  years  ago  I  attempted  to  obtain  from  certain  tax  experts 
estimates  of  what  the  administration  of  the  Townsend  plan,  so- 
called  or  Townsend  bill,  in  Its  form  at  that  time,  would  cost,  and 
the  best  estimate  I  could  get  was  that  It  would  be  something  be- 
tween $500,000,000  and  a  billion  dollars  a  year  really  to  enforce 
the  bill  as  it  was  drawn  up  at  that  time. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

E\'en  with  relative  efficient  enforcement,  however.  It  seems  to  me 
altogether  probable  that  there  would  be  widespread  evasion  of  these 
taxes. 


David  Cushman  Cotle,  Wrfter  on  Economics  and  a  CONStTLTiNO 

Engineer 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  name  has  been  brought  Into  these 
hearings,  I  respectftilly  request  the  privilege  of  submitting  the 
following  statement: 

First.  I  am  unalterablv  opposed  to  both  the  Townsend  and  the 
general  welfare  plans,  because  of  the  kind  of  taxation  proposed 
in  those  plans.  I  believe  that  these  tax  plans,  being  of  the  nature 
of  sales  taxes,  would  depress  business,  lower  the  national  Income, 
and  overcome  any  good  effects  that  might  flow  from  the  old-age 
pension  Itself. 

Marion   B.   Folsom,   Treasurer.   Eastman  Kodak   Co.,   Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
If  we  consider  any  other  method  of  taxation,  such  as  the  trans- 
actions tax  or  the  gross-income  tax.  you  get  into  an  entirely 
different  situation.  In  my  opinion  either  one  of  these  taxes  would 
be  disastrous  to  business,  particularly  In  certain  types  of  business, 
such  as  the  milling  industry,  real  estate,  some  retail  busines.<:es  where 
the  turn-over  is  high  and  the  profit  quite  low.  the  securities  busi- 
ness, meat  packing.  I  could  list  a  long  number  of  Industries  that 
would  be  practically  put  out  of  business  If  a  tax  of  that  type  were 
enacted,  because  It  Is  not  related  In  any  way  to  ability  to  pay. 
Also  it  would  eventually  lead  to  barter.  It  Is  apt  to  lead  to  con- 
solidations and  mergers  to  avoid  sales,  which  would  also  Increase 
prices  by  pyramiding,  and  In  my  opinion  any  plan  that  would  try 
to  transfer  purchasing  power  frorw  one  group  of  the  conuntinlty 
to  another  group  of  the  community  will  not  help  business  and  will 
not  increase  prosperity.  You  simply  cannot  make  wealth  by  that 
method. 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  Treadway.  The  argument  that  has  been  made  before  the 
committee  for  both  those  plans  is  that  it  will  increase  the  circula- 
tion of  money  and  therefore  bring  about  prosperity.  I  would  like 
to  get  a  comment  from  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I  don't  agree  with  that.  I  don't  think  you  can 
really  get  prosperity  by  simply  taking  money  from  one  group  and 
giving  it  to  another.  The  only  way  to  get  prosperity  Is  by  increased 
production.  You  have  to  increase  production;  you  have  to  pur- 
chase more,  distribute  more,  and  have  the  con.sumer  build  up  your 
production.  I  don't  think  this  velocity  itself  is  an  answer  to 
business  recovery. 

Mr.  Tre.\dway.  In  other  words,  perpetual  motion  would  not 
produce  IncreaFed  prosperity,  and  that  Is,  In  a  sense,  the  idea  of 
this  constant  change,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PoLsoM.  Of  course,  in  the  meantime  it  will  destroy  so  many 
businees  concerns  and  so  many  industries  that  It  will  Just  have  a 
terrific  effect  on  business  generally. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Among  the  middle-sized  ones,  the  moderate-sized 
businesses. 

Mr  Folsom.  It  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  business.  If 
you  have  a  business  where  you  have  a  very  large  volume  and  a 
low  rate  of  profit  per  dollar  of  sales.  If  you  tack  en  a  transactions 
tax  or  a  gross-Income  tax  they  would  have  to  increase  their  price 
per  sale. 

Mr.  Treadway.  And  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of 
living,  in  your  opinion? 


Mr.  PV3LSOM.  And  It  would  also  have  that  effect  on  the  great 
ma.ss  of  people  who  did  not  happen  to  be  over  60  years  old.  as  the 
people  in  the  low-income  group  will  have  to  pay  these  prices,  and 
the  wages  may  not  go  up  as  fast  as  the  price.  They  would  be 
squeezed  out. 

Francis     D.     Tyson,     Professor     of    Economics,    Untversttt     of 

Pittsburgh 
Mr  Robebtson.  Now.  to  shift  to  some  of  the  pending  proposals, 
such  as  H.  R.  2  and  H.  R.  11.  I  want  to  read  you  a  statement 
by  a  British  economist,  and  ask  your  opinion  as  to  Its  soundness. 
Dr.  Paul  Studenski,  of  New  York  University,  states  that  Lord 
Stamp.   In   a  lecture  delivered   at   Oxford   University,   said: 

"Will  you  suppose  that  all  the  goods  and  services  that  are  pro- 
duced by  us  as  a  community  in  a  year  are  all  piled  in  the  center 
of  this  room  in  a  great  miscellaneous  heap.  Everyone  of  you.  in 
the  work  that  you  do.  is  putting  that  heap  there.  It  includes 
the  boots  and  the  clothes  that  are  made,  the  loaves  that  are 
baked  •  •  •  the  songs  that  are  sung,  the  physician's  advice 
•  •  •  the  bankers  knowledge,  the  businessman's  services  of 
organization  •  •  •  indeed,  everything  that  can  be  given  by 
us  whereby  we  have  a  claim  upon  the  work  of  our  fellow  men 
who  are  contributing  to  the  heap,  including  the  services  of  those 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  heap  larger  than  it  would  or  could 
-be  If  we  started  afresh  without  the  assistance  of  piled-up  capital 
goods  saved  from  the  heaps  of  former  years.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  we  have  no  such  thing  as  money,  but  that  for  each  con- 
tribution we  have  made  to  the  heap  there  Is  given  to  us  a  'labor 
or  services  ticket-'  with  a  claim  to  draw  something  out  of  the 
heap  in  return — if  vou  like,  for  the  moment,  equivalent  In  its 
labor  or  equivalent  in  Its  skill,  or  its  sacrifice,  to  what  we  have 
put  in.  The  people  who  have  refrained  from  an  earlier  consump- 
tion en  the  faith  of  their  title  to  later  consumption  somewhat 
larger  In  extent  also  have  their  title  to  the  heap.  Now.  the  total 
of  tickets  giving  titles  to  the  heap  will  exactly  equal  the  mass  In 
the  heap,  and  when  we  have  all  drawn  out  what  we  want  of 
other  peoples  products  and  handed  In  our  tickets,  the  heap  will 
have  vanished." 

Is  that  a  sound  philosophy? 

Mr.  Tyson.  Yes.  I  regard  Sir  Joslah  Stamp  as  a  very  competent 
British  economist,  and  my  objections  to  the  plans  of  the  Townsend- 
Ites  are  that  they  are  distinctly  unsound.  I  went  po  far  once  as  to 
call  them  moonshine  and  silly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  econo- 
mist, because  thev  deal  with  tickets,  ^ith  counters,  and  do  not 
relate  the  use  of  nrioney  in  this  pyramided  supersales  tax  they  advo- 
cate to  an  enhanced  or  increased  production  of  goods  and  services, 
which  is  the  real  life  cf  our  society  and  which  we  increase  by 
exchanging  effective  goods  and  services  and  getting  from  the  heap 
certain  claims  to  property,  which  we  then  Invest  In  expanding 
industries  to  Increase  the  wealth  of  industry.     •     •     • 

Mr  Rodertson.  Dr.  Paul  Haensel.  of  Northwestern  University, 
formerlv  In  Russia,  in  Austria,  in  England,  and  other  nations  as 
an  economist,  states  Sir  Joslah  Stamp's  philosophy  in  these  words: 
•'What  does  it  mean  when  pensioners  receive  $200  a  month?  It 
Is  asserted  that  this  monev  will  go  to  the -support  of  sonrebody 
else  This  is  a  funclmental  mistnke.  The  pensioners  will  buy  food, 
clothing  shoes,  toys  for  their  fandchildren.  etc..  and  this  will 
almost  immediately  disappear  In  their  consumption.  After  that  is 
over  to  pay  the  $200  pensions  next  month  the  Government  must 
again  take  away  the  necessary'  funds  from  the  younger  working 
population.  If  I  were  the  happy  pensioner  I  would  wear  a  new 
overcoat  every  year,  but  others  who  contribu«:ed  to  my  pension  will 
have  to  reduce  all  their  purchases  to  the  same  amount.  Imagine 
that  all  pensions  would  have  been  paid  in  goods  (at  the  choice  of 
the  pensioners).  They  would  at  first  have  been  taken  away  from 
the  producers,  and  there  would  have  been  that  much  less  left  to 
theni  and  simply  a  redistribution  of  the  naMonal  produce  would 
have  taken  place.  Monev  exchange  does  not  alter  the  situation  In 
the  least  degree;  money  that  the  Treasury  will  pay  to  the  support 
of  old  people  must  be  extracted  from  the  rest  of  the  population, 
and  nothing  is  added  to  the  total  amount  of  national  Income  on 
which  only  the  whole  population  Is  living.  There  Is  no  revolving 
fund  What  old  people  will  spend  on  buying  commodities  will  be 
consumed  in  the  form  of  raw  materials,  transportation,  factory 
exnenses  labor,  etc..  which  constitute  only  the  aggregate  parts  of 
the  national  Income;  nothing  Is  added  by  buying  and  consuming 
by  the  pensioners  themselves." 

Now.  Is  that  sound?  _ 

Mr.  Tyson.  Yes.  sir;  I  think  that  Implements  and  supports  Sir 
Joslah  Stamp's  statement. 

Mr  Robertson  Suppose  you  were  a  worklngman  and  wanted 
and  needed  a  new  overcoat,  costing  $30.  Would  it  make  any  ma- 
terial difference  to  you  whether  the  Government  took  that  $30 
away  from  you  to  pay  a  2-percent  sales  tax  before  you  bought 
the  overcoat  or  took  the  overcoat  away  from  you  after  you  bought 

It?  .         ^       .. 

Mr.    Tyson.  Either    would    be    Immoral,    dishonest,    and    rotten 

politics.  In  my  opinion. 

Mr  Robertson.  Suppose  there  are  4,000  000  worklngmen  like 
you  who  need  new  overcoats,  and  4.OO0J3O0  old  men.  not  working, 
who  wanted  and  needed  new  overcoats.  Do  you  produce  any  new 
overcoats  by  taking  them  away  from  the  young  worklngman  and 
giving  them  to  the  old  nonproducers? 

Mr.  Tyson.  You  do  not. 
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Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in.  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
Foreign  Policy  and  Neutrality,  delivered  in  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  program  on  April  9,  1939,  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper!. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  discuss  with  you  the  matter  of  American 
peace.  The  people  of  America  hate  war.  Peace,  justice,  and  fair 
play,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  others,  have  always  been 
characteristic  of  American  foreign  policy.  Preeminently  has  that 
been  so  under  Secretary  of  State  Hull. 

Yet  the  world  totters  on  the  brink  of  war.  For  months  we  have 
felt  the  stark  fear  cf  horrible  war  gripping  the  hearts  cf  the 
people  of  the  world.  International  law  and  order  have  broken 
down.  Respect  fot  the  integrity  of  sovereign  nations  has  turned 
to  scorn  In  many  places.  Sacred  treaties  are  by  great  nations 
disdained  as  scraps  of  paper. 

Many  of  us  are  afraid  that  this  may  be  the  turning  period  of 
civilization.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Stlmson  last  week  before 
a  Senate  committee  said  civilization  now  faces  the  greatest  crisis 
It  has  faced  in  four  centuries. 

In  this  chaotic  world,  In  this  pitiable,  almost  hopeless  state  of 
affairs,  what  Is  the  proper  course  for  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  want  peace,  and  peace^  only, 
to  take? 

There  are  many  people  who  upon  first  thought  allow  them- 
selves to  say,  "Let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  war  In  Europe, 
that  Is  none  of  our  business.  Let  Europe  fight  out  Its  differences 
while  we  attend  to  our  own  affairs."  Who  Is  willing  to  say  that 
a  way  in  Europe  will  not  adversely  affect  the  United  States?  la 
the  last  few  days  American  securities  have  shrunken  hundreds  cf 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  mere  threat  of  war  in  Europe,  and 
such  a  war  would  probably  close  every  exchange  in  the  Nation. 
This  Congress  has  been,  by  troubled  European  affairs,  forced  to 
appropriate  more  hundreds  of  millions  for  our  own  safety  and 
defense.  Who  doubts  that  a  protracted  war  in  Exirope  will  not 
interrupt  and  disorganize  our  international  trade  which  has  a 
great  bearing  upon  our  prosperity  and  well-bemg,  will  not  arouse 
our  people  to  sharp  differences  of  opinion  and  partisanship  with 
the  warring  nations  and  may  contain  serious  hazard  of  Involving 
us  directly?  Indeed,  the  geography  of  no  nation  is  now  beyond 
the  perimeter  of  the  maelstrom  of  war  and  Immune  from  being 
sucked    into    destruction    in    such    open-mouthed    destroyer. 

Many  think  that  If  we  had  an  adequate  neutrality  law  that 
alone  would  safegxiard  us  against  involvement.  We  are  just  now 
having  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
holding  hearings  on  pending  neutrality  proposals. 

These  bills  propose  either  a  cash-and-carry  plan  by  which  we 
sell  anything  to  those  who  will  come  and  pay  cash  for  and  carry 
away  our  goods,  or  that  we  sell  only  to  those  who  are  neither 
aggressors  nor  treaty  violators,  or  that  we  have  no  neutrality 
legislation  at  all. 

Mr.  Siimson  prefers  that  we  exercise  discretion  as  to  whom  we  shall 
sell  our  goods,  while  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch  favors  the  "come  and  get 
it"  plan.  Mr.  Baruch  points  out,  however,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  neutrality  for  any  trade:  any  conUct  with  a 
belligerent  has  some  Influence  for  good  or  bad  upon  one  side  or  the 
other.  Such  legislation  merely  limits  our  otherwise  free  action.  It 
neither  prevents  nor  stops  war.  Such  legislation  Is  surely  not  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  cf  how  to  keep  out  of  war.  I  do  not  favot 
EO-called  neutrality  legislation  which  destroys  all  flexibility  In  cur 
foreign  policy,  which  makes  us  aid  and  abet  the  aggressor  and  the 
wrongdoer,  no  matter  how  foul  his  offense,  and  keeps  our  hospitable 
doors  open  to  him  who  has  inaugurated  international  brigandage 
and  repudiated  before  us  and  the  nations  of  the  world  his  solemnly 
pledged  word. 

After  all.  the  world  Is  simply  an  enlarged  community  such  as  the 
one  in  which  you  live.  If  your  community  were  Infested  with  such 
violence  that  your  residence  there  became  dangerous  or  unde.slrable, 
as  a  last  resort  you  can  move  out  of  that  community  and  physically 
isolate  yourself  from  those  dangers.  But  a  nation  cannot  move  out 
cf  the  world.  We  have  to  live  in  it  where  we  are.  Suppose  violence 
existed  in  your  community  and  you,  being  a  good  citizen,  believed 
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in  and  tried  to  support  and  sustain  lawfulness  and  order  and  de- 
cency in  that  commuiilty.  What  would  you  do?  There  were  many 
instances  when  this  country  was  growing  up,  and  particularly  In  the 
West  when  there  were  certain  Individuals  in  communities  who  had 
a  contempt  for  all  order  and  law  and  decency  and  followed  a  course 
that  terron7ed  the  whole  community,  making  both  life  and  property 
insecure  What  would  a  good,  conscientious  citizen  do  in  such  a 
ccnununlty  faced  with  such  a  situation?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
usual  choice  was  either  to  Join  the  vlgUantes  and  enforce  law  and 
decent  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  by  extra-legal  methods,  or  if 
time  permitted,  see  to  it  that  there  were  established  In  the  com- 
munltv  agencies  which  represented  law  and  order.  There  were  many 
times  I  am  sure,  when  fathers  didn't  want  to  get  Into  connict  with 
men  of  violence,  yet  who  felt  so  strongly  that  violence  could  not 
forever  be  tolerated  In  a  community  that  they  associated  themselves 
with  their  neighbors  who  were  of  the  same  determination,  even  at 
some  risk  to  themselves.  There  were  other  Instances.  I  am  sure 
when  heads  of  families  helped  morally  and  physically  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  tribunals  and  agencies  of  law  and  order  which 
woiild  give  every  man  his  due  and  every  home  Its  Jiist  protection. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  we  have  come  to  a  similar 
situation  in  world  affairs.  We  as  a  Nation  are  a  part  of  the 
world  community.  Violence,  lawlessness.  International  brigandage, 
and  piracy  cannot  go  on  forever  in  that  world  community  with- 
out our  being  adversely  affected,  without  our  own  security  being 
leopardlzed  We  cannot,  therefore,  shirk.  I  venture  to  say.  the 
responsibility  that  every  responsible  citizen  beais  to  his  own  com- 
munity at  least  by  moral  suasion  and  by  all  reasonable  means, 
to  make  the  world  community  a  lawful  community.  I  wonder 
therefore  If  It  is  not  a  fact  that  we  occupy  a  position  In  world 
affairs  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  be  almost  a  Judge  in  the 
determination  of  the  justice  of  world  causes.  No  nation  can 
really  afford  to  antagonize  the  United  States  so  as  to  make  even 
the  vast  economic  strength  of  the  United  States  available  to  Its 
enemy  In  time  of  war.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  so 
search  their  own  hearts  and  souls,  can  so  disengage  themselves 
from  selfish  Interests  that  they  can  sit.  as  It  were,  in  righteous 
ludEonent  there  are  many  things  that  the  United  States  can  do 
In  the  world  community.  Just  as  many  things  that  an  hoaiorable 
citizen  can  do  In  a  private  community  to  bring  about  more  whole- 
some conditions,  less  violence,  more  certain  peace. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  saw  this  clearly  when  he  Inti- 
mated in  his  address  In  January  to  the  Congress  that  there  were 
many  ways  short  of  war  by  which  a  nation  could  make  its  mere 
purpose  felt  In  the  affairs  of  the  v7orld. 

This  month  of  April  brtngs  back  to  our  minds  the  April  of 
1917.  when  this  Nation.  In  spite  of  all  that  cynic  and  critic  may 
say  cast  Its  lot  behind  a  moral  principle  and  for  a  permanent 
peace  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  took  a  position  against 
aggression,  against  the  domination  of  the  world  by  any  nation 
through  force,  against  a  doctrine  of  government  which  warred  with 
the  very  essence  of  democracy.  The  American  people  are  a  moral 
people  No  nation  In  the  world  I  believe  is  so  actuated  by  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  Justice  and  fair  play,  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  not  lo?t  that  moral  sense.  Whenever 
moral  Issues  artse  in  the  world  as  certain  as  the  night  foUows 
the  day  that  moral  sense  awakens  and  asserts  Itself  Just  as  it  is 
now  doing  with  regard  to  the  situation  in  Europe. 

I  wonder  if  the  memory  of  that  war  does  not  revive  our  recol- 
lection of  the  spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  vision  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  who  foresaw  a  world  order,  a  world  law.  a  world  tribunal 
In  which  claims  might  be  presented,  heard,  adjudged.  I  wonder 
If  he  did  not  see  further  than  we  have  seen,  that  though  It  must 
come  slowly  Just  as  law  and  order  and  security  have  come  slowly 
In  the  communities  of  the  world,  yet  eventually  In  the  very  nature 
of  things  out  of. the  growing  contraction  of  the  world's  size,  the 
Increase  in  the  Intimacy  of  its  people,  there  miist  come  about  a 
world  society,  a  world  consciousness,  a  world  forxim,  and  a  world 
Judgment. 

In  the  days  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  following  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  for  6  long  years 
the  newly  won  Independence  of  Amertca  seemed  In  Jeopardy.  The 
numerous  colonies  for  one  rea.'^on  or  another  were  falling  apart  and 
the  Nation  with  such  bright  hope  for  the  future  was  about  to  dis- 
integrate Into  Innumerable  warring  states.  George  Washington, 
more  clearly  than  any  other.  6?iw  there  must  be  a  United  States  of 
America,  a  united  country.  Such  great  patriots  as  Patrick  Henry 
saw  this  new  government  looming  upon  the  horizon  like  a  monster 
ready  to  devour  the  liberties  which  he  had  proclaimed  as  better 
even  than  life  Itself.  Many  others  shared  Henry's  fears.  There  was 
an  element  of  freedom  to  be  given  up  by  each  part.lclpatlng  state, 
but  In  the  crucible  of  many  honest,  conscious  minds  and  hearts  a 
way  was  found  whereby  there  cculd  be  peace  and  unity  without 
the  destruction  of  the  states.  This  is  but  a  poor  analogy,  but  I- 
believe  It  has  the  germ  cf  the  Idea  that  must  eventually  permeate 
the  consciousness  of  the  world.  In  the  crucible  of  more  honest 
minds  and  hearts  there  must  be  found  a  way  whereby  nations 
aggrieved  will  be  able  to  present  their  claims  at  a  bar  which  will 
respect  Justice  and  right.  A  nation  will  not  have  to  resort  to  self- 
help  as  men  In  civil  society  once  had  to  do  before  an  adequate 
system  of  law  was  established  to  gain  the  recognition  of  their  Jiist 
rights. 

This  happy  state  I  know  Is  too  far  beyond  the  horizon  to  be 
expected  with  tomorrows  dawn.  Meanwhile,  we  as  citizens  of  the 
world  community,  by  being  devoted  to  peace,  hating  war.  loving 
Justice,  supporting  right,  condemning  wrong,  setting  always  a  good 


example,  fharlng  always  !n  the  promotion  of  the  lofty  aspirations 
of  the  better  men  and  nations  of  the  world,  can  make  no  mean 
contribution  to  world  sanity,  world  reasonableness,  and  world  peace. 
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HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    PHILIPPE    BUNAU-VARILLA 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Col.  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  who  was  the  French  engineer  on 
the  original  Panama  Canal  project,  which  throws  great  light 
on  the  feasibility  of  a  sea-level  canal  at  Panama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Europe  for  May  19381 

THE   STRArr  OF  PANAMA 

(By  Philippe  Bunau-Varllla.  former  general  director  and  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Panama  Interoceanlc  Canal  Co.;  former  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Panama) 

In  1879  M.  de  Lesseps  organized  an  International  congress  In 
Paris  to  determine  which  was  the  best  method  of  Jolrung  the 
Caribbean  Sea  with  the  Pacific  l)etween  North  America  and  South 
America.  A  sea-level  canal  at  Panama,  with  the  Pacific  end  closed 
by  a  tidal  lock,  was  the  solution  chosen  by  the  congress  and  which 
M  de  Lesseps  preferred  because  It  made  Panama  a  replica  of  his 
triumph  of  Suez.  (Contrary  to  the  general  and  erroneous  belief 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  average  mean  level  of  the  Pa- 
cific at  Panama  and  the  Atlantic  at  Colon.  But  at  Colon  there 
are  small  tides  of  1  foot  and  at  Pananxa  large  tides  of  10  feet 
above  and  below  the  average  level.) 

Another  solution  was  proposed:  a  lock  canal  with  a  lake  80 
feet  above  sea  level  on  each  side  of  the  central  mountain  range. 
It  was  proposed  by  a  French  engineer.  M.  Godin  de  Lepinay.  It 
was  discarded,  for  it  seemed  preposterous  for  this  Invaluable 
waterway  controlling  the  trade  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlan- 
tic to  be  perpetually  In  danger  of  being  destroyed,  either  by  an 
explosion  In  a  lock,  an  earthquake,  or  any  other  accident  to  th« 
locks  or  dams. 

Nobody  then  Imagined  the  j)ossibllity  of  a  lock  canal  being  gradu- 
ally modified  Into  a  canal  at  sea  level  without  even  a  5-mlnute 
Interruption  to  traffic.  Neither  was  It  conceivable  that  rock  could 
be  excavated  under  water  for  a  cost  price  inferior  to  10  or  15  times 
that  cf  rock  excavation  in  the  dry.  Thus  the  construction  of  a 
temporary  lock  canal  later  to  be  transformed  Into  a  canal  without 
locks  was  not  even  suggested.  The  Congress  therefore  favored  the 
most  perfect  solution,  not  foreseeing  the  superhuman  obstacle 
constituted  by  the  huge  and  slippery  cut  across  the  central  chain 
of  mountains. 

I  Joined  the  Panama  Co.  In  1884  as  chief  engineer  of  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Canal.  I  was  determined  to  devote  every 
effort  In  order  to  make  a  reality  of  the  plan  that  had  been  adopted. 
In  less  than  1  year  I  had  become  the  general  director  of  the  entire 
undertaking.  I  had  become  gradually  convinced  that  It  was 
physically  Impossible  to  carry  out  the  project  of  the  tide-locked, 
sea-level  Canal  then  In  course  of  construction.  The  enormous 
difficulties  which  could  not  be  conquered  were:  First,  the  sliding 
nature  of  the  Culebra  soil,  through  which  the  dee|jest  cut  In  the 
world  was  to  be  opened  by  excavation  In  the  dry:  second,  the 
Inevitably  limited  supply  of  labor  (consisting  of  40.000  Negroe?, 
producing  some  15.000  effective  workers  dally);  and.  third,  the 
ravages  of  yellow  fever  among  the  white  staff. 

In  order  not  to  see  this  great  enterprise  of  French  genius  con- 
demned to  the  obloquy  of  a  technical  failure  I  sought  fre.sh  solu- 
tions. It  seemed  to  me  that,  although  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
lock  canal  was  unjustifiable  in  view  of  the  enormity  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  and  civilian  Interests  It  had  to  satisfy,  the  risk  In- 
volved might  be  taken  temporarily.  But  this  was  conceivable  only 
If  a  system  was  discovered  to  transform  a  lock  canal  with  an  ele- 
vated central  section  Into  a  canal  entirely  at  sea  level,  without  any 
Interruption  to  trafflc.  It  was  furthermore  Indispensable  to  find 
how  to  excavate  rork  under  water  at  a  cost  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  same  work  In  open  air.  instead  of  the  cost  then  admitted 
which  was  10  or  15  times  higher. 

As  Is  always  the  ca.se.  the  solution  comes  naturally  when  the 
problem  i.";  clearly  formulated. 

The  method  of  gradually  lowering  the  level  of  the  summit  section 
of  a  channel  without  any  int.-^mipticn  to  trnfflc  soon  took  shape  in 
my  mind.     I  solved  the  problem  by  slightly  modifying  the  usual 
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tvpe  of  locks,  and  this  by  making  the  upper  one  of  the  two  gates 
equal  to  the  lower  one  Instead  of  establishing  it  on  the  abutment 
wall  ending  the  bottom  of  the  summit  channel  as  was  the  rule. 
Tlius  the  lock  became  IndeiJendent  of  the  bottom  of  this  channel 
It  became  possible  to  excavate  the  soil  of  the  canal  between  the 
two  upp)er  locks  of  the  summit  without  touching  the  locks  thcnr>- 
selves.  The  excavation  of  the  bottom  was  naturally  to  be  followed 
by  an  equivalent  reduction  of  «be  water  level  without  any  change 
111  the  operation  of  the  locks. 

It  was  the  complete  elimination  of  one  of  the  two  difficulties 
which  made  people  think  It  was  Impossible  to  transform  a  lock 
cannl  Into  a  cnnal  at  sea  level  without  interrupting  navigation. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  excavating  rock  under  water 
economically.  I  devised  a  method  of  dredging  rock  by  breaking 
It  up  through  a  system  of  bla.sting  which  would  leave  no  fragments 
of  over  20  inches.  I  believed  that  the  rock  so  broken  could  be 
ea^llv  dredsed.  To  achieve  this  result  I  had  dynamite  distributed 
over  "a  distance  of  300  yards  in  holes  drilled  30  Inches  apart  Into 
a  horizontal  ledge  of  rock  covered  by  10  feet  of  water  existing 
between  Colon  and  Gatun.  After  the  explosion  a  dredge  wa» 
broupht  up  the  next  day  which  excavated  the  rock  as  though  it 
were  mere  sand. 

The  two  problems  Involved  by  the  transformation  were  thus 
solved.  I  then  tried  to  persuade  MM.  Ferdinand  and  Charles  de 
Lesseps  that  they  should  change  their  program  and  build  a  tempo- 
rary lock  canal  that  could  later  be  changed  to  a  sea-level  canal, 
with  all  the  reqiUslties  of  dimension  observed,  as  time  for  prompt 
completion  would  not  any  more  urge  the  constructors.  Finally. 
after  a  fis^ht  that  lasted  over  a  year  and  a  half,  my  Ideas  were 
adopted  and  on  January  1.  1888.  the  execution  of  a  temporary 
lock  canal  was  begun.  The  plan,  perfectly  adapted  to  circum- 
stances, was  to  be  completed  within  4  years,  and  the  temporary 
lock  canal  opened  to  traffic  by  the  beginning  of  1892.  or  perhaps 
even  before  that  date. 

Then  an  abominable  plot  blocked  the  last  stock  subscription, 
which  was  otherwise  assured  of  success.  A  detestable  political 
clique  undertook  to  annihilate  the  project.  Calumny  and  libel 
stopped  the  completion  of  the  Canal  at  a  moment  when,  for  the 
first  time,  success  was  actually  assured. 

In  my  recent  book  From  Panama  to  Verdtin.  I  have  described 
my  battles  In  America  to  dispel  the  unjustified  confidence  in  the 
plan  for  a  Nicaragua  canal  and  told  how  I  led  to  victory  the 
Panama  Canal  which  won  out  on  June  29.  1902.  when  President 
Roosevelt  approved  the  Spooner  law.  I  have  also  explained  how, 
when  everything  seemed  settled  with  Colombia,  a  political  storm 
arase  In  that  country  against  Its  granting  the  concession  of  th.i 
Canal  strip  to  the  United  States. 

,\s  is  Known,  in  order  to  break  up  the  opposition  of  Colombia. 
I  1  ad  to  organize  the  creation  of  a  new  reptiblic  (on  November 
3.  1903i.  The  R"DUblic  of  Panama  named  me  as  its  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary in  Washington,  and  on  February  26.  1904.  I  exchanged 
with  Secretan-  of  State  Hay  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  that  we 
had  both  sigii'^d  on  November  18.  1903.  and  which  had  since  been 
ratified  without  any  alteration,  by  our  respective  Governments. 

So  the  Panama  Canal  was  going  to  become  a  reality.  But  what 
plan  was  to  be  adopted?  A  committee  including  prominent  Amer- 
ican engineers:  General  Davis.  Profes.sor  Burr,  and  Mr.  William 
Barclay  Parsons,  concluded  on  February  14.  1905.  in  favor  of  the 
execution  of  the  Canal  at  sea-level  at  M.  de  Lesseps  had  done.  I 
foresaw  the  moral  defeat  that  threatened  the  United  States  and 
resolved  to  persuade  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  not  to  follow 
the   advice  of   these   engineers. 

I  went  to  America  and,  after  two  visits  to  President  Roosevelt, 
he  Invited  me  to  lunch  at  the  White  House  on  March  29.  1905, 
to  discuss  the  project  with  my  opponents,  Messrs.  Burr  and  Par- 
sons, who  were  also  my  friends.  I  explained  the  grave  risk  to 
which  their  plan   exposed  the  American  Government. 

"Mr.  Bunau-Varllla,"  said  Mr.  Parsons,  "Is  still  under  the  Impres- 
sion of  the  terrible  difficulties  which  he  encountered  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Culebra.  The  level  was  then  at  100  meters  above  the 
sea.  while  It  is  now  only  45.  The  ground  is  much  better  and  the 
Bides  of  the  cut  will  hold  on  a  slope  of  2  in  3  and  in  many  places 
on  much  steeper  slopes." 

The  well -deserved  reputation  of  Mr.  Parsons,  chief  engineer  of 
the  New  York  subway,  then  In  the  process  of  construction,  as  well 
as  the  apparent  logic  of  his  reasoning,  seemed  to  make  a  deep 
Impre-sslon  on  the  President.  I  felt  the  success  of  the  battle  was 
becoming  Jeopardized.  In  order  to  clarify  the  situation,  I  said  to 
Mr.  Parsons:  "Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions?"    "Certainly."   he   coiuT:eoiisly   replied. 

I  resumed:  "Here  is  my  first  question:  With  a  canal  at  sea  level, 
will  the  CtUebra  cut  not  be  the  deepest  In  the  world?"  "Yes,  by 
Jar."  replied  Mr.  Parsons.  "Do  you  know,"  I  added,  "any  soli  more 
treacherous  and  slippery  than  the  hardened  clay  that  constitutes 
the  major  part  of  this  cut?  That  is  my  second  question."  To 
which  Mr.  Parsons  loyally  replied:  "No;  It  Is  the  worst  possible 
SOU." 

I  then  retorted:  "Now,  then,  dear  Mr.  Parsons,  how  can  you  have 
confidence  In  the  stability  of  the  deepest  cut  In  the  world,  opened 
In  the  most  dangerous  of  all  soils,  when  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  very 
center  of  New  York,  btuldings  In  Park  Avenue  began  to  slide  toward 
the  small  cut  of  about  20  feet  In  depth  that  you  are  making  for 
the  subway  In  the  New  York  rock,  which  Is  the  hardest  trap  In  the 
world?"  To  this  Mr.  Parsons  could  find  no  reply.  But  the  Presi- 
dents opinion  was  henceforth  established  on  a  solid  basis.  At  that 
moment,  the  sea-level  canal  to  be  dug  in  the  dry  was  condemned. 


The  President  then  decided  to  convoke  an  International  commis- 
sion that  was  called  the  "consulting  board."  asking  Germany. 
Great  Britain,  and  Prance  each  to  send  a  technical  representative  in 
order  to  give  their  opinion,  with  eminent  American  colleagues,  on 
the  plan  to  be  adopted  for  building  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  French  Government,  instead  of  choosing  the  most  compe- 
tent ensrineer.  for  this  particular  question  appointed  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Department  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges,  who  had 
reached  his  pos.tlon  through  length  of  distinguished  service.  How- 
ever, he  was  far  from  b?lng  qualified  for  this  particular  nilsston. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  new  methods  that  I  had  used  to  dredge  the 
rock  at  Colon,  nor  of  the  more  recent  and  still  more  economical 
method  of  breaking  up  the  rock  by  vertical  battering  rams. 

I  wrote  to  President  Roosevelt,  explaining  my  regrets  at  this 
selection,  and  informing  him  that  the  engineer  most  qualified 
in  the  matter  was  M  Kellennec.  chief  engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
By  return  of  mail  I  received  the  appointment  of  M  Kellennec.  and 
at  the  same  time.  In  order  that  there  should  not  be  two  French 
engineers  with  only  one  German  and  one  British,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  asked  the  Netherlands  also  to  send  a  technical 
delegate. 

The  consulting  board  met  in  the  fall  of  1905.  Neither  my  own 
efforts  nor  those  of  M.  Kellennec  could  convince  its  members  that 
the  rock  dredging  problem  had  been  solved  by  me  20  years  before, 
and  that  my  new  rock-dredging  process  thus  tested  was  utilized 
at  the  Suez  Canal  itself  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  channel,  where 
the  breaking  of  the  rock  by  concussion  to  make  it  dredgible  cost 
25  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Deepening  a  lock  canal  by  dredging,  which  was  the  solution  I 
had  defended  for  Panama,  was  declared  impossible  by  the  almast 
unanimous  commission,  except  for  a  sand  or  earth  bottom  that 
did  not  exist  at  Panama.  To  lllu-trate  this,  the  consulting  board 
agreed  to  a  price  for  dredging  rock  which  was  equivalent,  for  the 
preliminary  operation  of  breaking  It.  to  82  35  per  cubic  yard. 
1  e..  almost  10  times  the  cost  at  Suez.  Such  In  1965  was  the 
degree  of  technical  knowledge  of  the  official  German.  American. 
British.  Dutch,  and  French  experts,  with  the  exception  of  M. 
Kellennec  and  myself. 

The  amusing  part  of  It  all  Is  that  the  Culebra  cut.  even  as 
establl.shed  for  a  canal  85  feet  above  the  sea.  could  only  be  finished 
by  under-water  dredging  The  cut  was  flooded  with  the  waters 
of  the  lake  formed  by  the  Gatun  dam  across  the  Chagres.  near 
Colon.  After  having  attempted  the  impo«5Slble  by  trying  to 
excavate  the  Ctilebra  cut  In  the  dry.  in  spite  of  landslides  and 
crumbling  rock.  Colonel  Goethals  acknowledged  his  defeat.  In 
the  issue  of  the  Canal  Records  dated  May  10.  1911.  he  announced 
that  excavation  work  would  bo  pursued  by  means  of  dredges, 
"enabling  the  work  to  proceed  much  more  expedltiotisly  and 
economicallv." 

In  this  fight  against  the  revelations  of  the  experience  that  I 
had  achieved  in  1885  and  that  I  brought  20  years  later  to  the 
constilting  board— revelations  that  had  been  rejected  as  Impos- 
sible— Colonel  Galllard.  chief  engineer  of  the  Culebra  cut,  to  be 
opened  with  steam  shovels  on  rails,  lost  his  life. 

Thus  may  be  seen  what  dangers  the  United  States  were  spared 
In  the  realization  of  the  Canal  through  the  marvelous  Intelligence 
of  President  Roosevelt,  who  thought  my  advice  was  sounder  than 
that  of  the  unanimous  (with  the  exception  of  Kellennec)  inter- 
national  "consulting   board." 

With  the  Canal  at  sea  level.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to 
go  some  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  present  Culebra  cut.  And 
we  have  Just  seen  that  the  present  cut  cotild  only  be  finished 
thanks  to  the  Gatun  Dam  and  to  the  lake  thus  formed.  Nat- 
urally this  lake  would  never  have  existed  with  the  plan  of  a 
canal  at  sea  level.  This  shows  what  a  disaster  would  have  been 
caused  by  the  execution  of  the  scheme  previously  adopted  by 
M.  de  Les.=eps  on  the  recommendation  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  1879.  which  was  again  selected  as  the  best  27  years  later 
by  the  majority  of  the  consulting  board.  It  was  the  second  time 
that  committees  or  technical  assemblies  erroneously  approved  It. 
The  first  one  had  the  excuse  of  lack  of  experience,  but  the  second 
had  none.  The  minority  of  the  consulting  board  adopted  the 
"Godin  de  L^plnay"  idea  and  proposed  the  lock-canal  with  a 
summit  level  at  85  feet  above  sea  level. 

No  mention  was  made  of  a  possible  transformation,  becatise  the 
members  of  the  minority  (as  well  as  those  of  the  majority)  did  not 
believe  In  rock  dredging.  The  restilt  was  that  the  small  modifica- 
tions were  not  made  in  the  type  of  locks  adopted,  which  would 
have  Immediately  permitted  the  necessary  work  of  transformation. 
The  minority's  report  was  satisfied  to  leave  the  door  opyen  for 
the  realization  of  my  Ideas,  by  stating  that  if  later  on  this  trans- 
formation was  required  the  necessary  steps  would  be  taken.  The 
minority  evidently  thought  In  1906  that  a  century  would  elapse 
before  such  a  transformation  would  be  necessary.  Events  have 
disproved  this  opinion,  and,  as  wlU  be  seen  below,  the  hoiu:  has 
recently  struck. 

After  seemingly  endless  discussions,  the  project  of  the  minority 
finally  won  out  over  that  of  the  majority,  and  was  adopted  In 
1906.  Senator  Knox,  acting  as  the  champion  of  my  proposals  and 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  President,  carried  the  vote  of 
the  Senate,  stating:  "The  lock  type  of  the  Canal  can,  If  the  neces- 
sary ever  arises,  be  transformed  Into  a  true  sea-level  canal,  one 
of  500  to  600  feet  In  width  and  of  50  or  more  in  depth." 

These  wore  precisely  the  dimensions  I  had  assigned  to  what  I 
then  called  the  Strait  of  Panama. 

The  Senate,  by  adopting  the  proposal  of  Senator  Knox,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  in  reality  adopted  the  plans  of  a  lock  canal 
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on  condition  that  It  be  ultimately  transformed  Into  a  wide  sea- 
level  canal  without  tidal  locks  into  a  "strait"  This  was  the 
final  triumph  of  the  plan  which  already  In  1887  had  convinced 
14.  de  Leaseps  to  abandon  the  duect  construction  In  the  dry  of 
a  sea-level  canal.  ^  ^^     j       »i,   * 

The  lock  canal  was  Inaugurated  August  3.  1914.  on  the  day  that 
Germany  declared  war  on  FYance.  The  magnificent  development  of 
traffic  rapidly  made  It  nc-cessary  to  consider  the  transformation  of 
the  canal  to  free  It  from  Its  dependence  on  the  water  supply  of 
the  Chagres  River  flowing  Into  Lake  Gatun.  In  1924.  In  a  lecture 
which  I  gave  In  Cincinnati.  I  developed  the  whole  plan  of  trans- 
formation, estimating  the  total  excavation  to  be  made  at  1.600.000,- 
000  cubic  yards  for  the  strait  and  the  derivations  of  the  rivers  on 
both  sides,  the  total  expense  involved  at  a  bUlion  dollars,  and  the 
time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  works  at  almost  20  years. 
The  execution  had  to  start  with  the  construction  of  a  third  set 
of  locks  built  to  permit  the  transformaUon  without  Interruption 
of  the  traffic  and  later  on  the  necessary  modification  of  the  two 
•eLs  of  locks  existing.  The  channel  was  to  be  about  a  thovisand 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  50  feet  deep  at  the  lowest  tide. 

In  two  memoirs  presented  on  my  behalf  to  the  Academy  of 
^Sciences  on  May  3  and  June  27.  1909.  by  that  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  statesman  Paul  Palnleve.  I  had  established  the  per- 
fect practicability  of  a  strait  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  entirely 
open  at  both  ends.  The  mathematical  laws  that  I  had  established 
showed  that  the  currents  in  the  strait  would  rarely  exceed  3  knots 
and  in  exceptional  astronomical  clrcxmistances  could  not  exceed 
3  32  knots,  and  this  only  at  the  Panama  end.  for  the  Colon  end 
always  will  have  weaker  tidal  currents. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  when  the  need  for  such  a  trans- 
formation In  the  Canal  is  being  felt.  The  fact  that  the  locks 
are  insufficient  in  width  and  In  length  for  the  large  battleships 
to  be  constructed  by  the  United  States  has  caused  the  decision 
=  to  undertake  considerable  alterations.  According  to  a  dispatch 
from  Washington  under  date  of  April  6.  a  credit  of  $200,000,000 
has  been  established  to  enable  the  erection  of  a  third  chain  of 
locks  and  for  works  in  the  Canal.  The  same  dispatch  announces 
the  rejection  of  the  plan,  of  a  canal  at  Nicaragua. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  the  new  chain  of  locks  differ 
from  the  former  two  not  only  in  the  width  and  length  of  the 
chambt^rs;  they  must  have  the  required  characteristics  to  allow 
progressive  lowering  of  the  bottom  and  water  level  of  the  upper 
channel  without  InterrupUng  traffic  for  even  5  minutes.  Once 
this  third  set  of  locks  has  been  established,  each  of  the  other  two 
sets  must  t>e  similarly  modified.  Then  the  Canal  can  be  altered 
to  assure  a  definite  immunity  from  dangers  of  destruction  by 
accidental  causes,  enemv  acts,  or  seismic  commotions. 

Marshal  Pranchet  d'Esperey.  who  visited  the  Canal  In  1932  as  a 
guest  of  Gen  Preston  Brown,  commander  of  the  American  forces, 
whom  he  knew  du.-lng  the  war.  tells  the  following  anecdote: 

Returning  by  airplane  with  Gen.  Preston  Brown  and  several 
other  guests  of  the  General,  from  Balboa  to  Colon,  the  conversa- 
tion touched  on  the  traffic  question  as  the  plane  passed  over  the 
Culebra  cut  One  of  the  members  of  Gen.  Preston  Browns  party 
then  said  aloud:  "If  the  Canal  must  be  enlarged,  we  will  follow 
Bunau-Varllla's  plan." 

It  may  be  stated  todav  that  this  final  stage  will  shortly  begin, 
and  that  the  United  States  will  at  last  Inaugurate  the  supreme 
period  of  this  heroic  undertaking,  an  achievement  worthy  of  its 
own  greatness.  The  opening  of  the  Scrait  of  Panama,  is  now 
oDllgatory  with  the  unlimited  Increase  of  the  dimensions  of 
battloshtns.  for  which  57.000  tons  Is  now  a  minimum,  instead  of 
the  35.000  tons  maximum  of  1922;  when  guns  of  457  mm.  diameter 
must  replace  the  former  305  mm  ,  in  order  to  fire  shells  weighing 
3,000  pounds. 

The  connection  between  the  two  sea  fronts  of  the  United  States 
must  not  be  subjected  to  any  limit  of  draft  for  warships  or 
merchant  vessels,  nor  to  the  hindrance  of  any  more  dams  and 
locks  which  human  Ingenuity  or  seismic  revolutions  may  destroy, 
thus  instantaneotisly  crippling  traffic  for  years. 

The  honor  of  the  United  Spates  requires  an  Indestructible  Canal. 
"The  Strait  of  Panama"  alone  can  give  It  to  the  American  em- 
pire, thus  safeguarding  the  constant  communication  between  the 
oceans  whatever  happens  In  ponce  or  war  and  making  forever 
e  duobus  unum  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HENRY  WALLACE,  MAY  26.  1939 


Mr.  TERRY.'  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mai'k^  in  the  Rkcoko.  I  inciude  the  f oUowing  addxess  delivered 


at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  by  Hon.  Henry  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  Friday,  May  26,  1939: 

May  I  say  in  the  beginning  that  I  am  a^^-fully  happy  to  be  In 
Arkansas  again.  All  of  us  in  Washington  have  the  highest  regard 
for  this  State.  Pew  men  of  the  stattire  of  Joe  Robinson  will  ever 
work  among  us.  You  arc  admirably  represented  now  by  Senator 
Carawat.  Senator  Mn.i.ER  for  the  State,  and  by  Representative 
TKitRY  from  this  district.  They  are  extremely  valuable  in  the 
Federal  scene.  Here  in  the  State  you  have  Governor  Bailey,  whom 
we  all  know  and  esteem.  I  have  just  come  from  a  most  pleasant 
visit  with  him.  Yes;  we  hold  high  regard  for  Arkansas.  We  are 
always  happy  to  come  here. 

I  am  talking  today  not  only  to  this  splendid  audience  of  cotton 
farmers,  but  also  to  that  great  unseen  audience,  the  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  listeners.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  talk  about  the 
importance  of  cotton  to  the  whole  Nation  as  well  as  to  the  cotton 
farmers.  Before  the  World  War  cotton  farmers  received  3  percent 
of  the  national  income.  Last  year,  even  with  benefit  payments 
added  In,  they  received  only  1.4  percent.  There  are  a  mlUlon  more 
people  living  on  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  today  than  before 
the  war.  They  have  to  buy  more  in  the  way  of  fertilizers,  farm 
machinery,  and  spray  material,  and  they  have  less  left  over  at  the 
end  of  the  year  after  they  have  paid  for  their  furnishings.  High 
tariffs  on  manufactured  products,  discriminatory  freight  rates, 
and  the  price-determining  powers  of  the  great  corporations  have 
combined  to  put  cotton  into  a  more  difflcult  situation  than  any 
other  major  farm  product  except,  possibly,  wheat. 

In  1931  and  1932,  when  cotton  farmers  received  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income,  the  situation  seemed  hopele.ss.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unwanted  people  had  come  back  to  the  cotton 
farms  when  the  factories  shut  down  In  the  great  cities.  The  soil 
was  washing  away.    Misery  was  everywhere. 

Then  it  wa?  that  the  cotton  farmers  began  to  realize  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  their  kinship  with  the  wheat  and  com  farmers. 
In  May  of  1933  for  the  first  time  the  President  of  the  United  States 
signed  a  bill  recognizing  the  unity  of  agriculture.  Henceforth  it 
will  be  Impossible  to  think  about  the  problem  of  any  one  of  the 
gfreat  export  crops  by  itseif.  Wheat  and  corn  farmers  are  genuinely 
Interested  In  the  cotton  problem  because  they  know  If  vested  In- 
terests destroy  the  cotton  progi-am.  It  will  not  be  long  until  corn 
and  wheat  also  are  in  the  most  serious  trouble.  The  great  export 
crops  tend  to  go  up  and  down  together.  Moreover,  the  great  export 
crops  set  the  pace  for  prosperity  and  depression  in  the  indtistrlal 
centers. 

The  world  agricultural  situation  was  exceedingly  bad  after  1930. 
Since  that  time  every  nation  In  the  world  has  found  it  necessary 
to  take  special  action  to  help  Its  farmers.  American  farm  Income 
in  1932  had  sunk  to  one-third  as  much  as  It  should  have  been  to 
put  the  American  farmer  on  a  basis  of  historical  parity  with  his 
city  brother.  To  meet  the  desperate  situation  prevailing  in  1932 
the  farmers  obtained  Federal  powers  enabling  them  to  raise  their 
Income  to  a  fairer  relationship  with  national  income.  They  recog- 
nized that  as  long  as  we  were  a  creditor  nation  with  high  tariffs, 
we  could  not  sell  such  a  large  volume  of  surplus  products  abroad 
and  expect  to  get  a  satisfactory  price. 

SIX  OBJECTTVIS  OF  FARM  PROGRAM  OtTTLINlIO 

To  meet  these  changed  world  conditions  we  have  built  a  unified 
program  for  agriculture  \vhich — 

First.  Accepts  parity  income  for  the  farmer  as  the  goal. 

Second.  Builds  the  soil. 

Third.  Adjusts  production  to  help  sell  conservation  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  prevent  burdensome  supplies  on  the  other. 

Fourth.  Works  for  Increased  consumption  at  home. 

Fifth.  Stands  for  American  agrlctilture's  fair  share  of  the  world 
markets. 

Sixth.  Sets  up  an  ever-normal  granary  or  warehouse  to  balance 
the  years  of  good  weather  against  the  years  of  bad  weather. 

Cotton  farmers,  wheat  farmers,  dairy  farmers,  livestock  farmers. 
and  fruit  farmers  believe  in  these  objectives.  That  is  why  the  Sen- 
ate voted  65  to  14  to  appropriate  $225,000,000  for  parity  payments 
and  $113,000,000  for  surplus-dispa«;al  pa3mients.  That  Is  why  the 
Hotise  last  Tuesday  in  effect  upheld  the  Senate.  Yes;  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  last  6  years  the  fairmers  of  this  Nation  have  learned 
to  work  together.  The  beginning  of  wisdom  in  solving  the  cotton 
problem  Is  to  remember  that  It  cannot  be  solved  except  in  coopera- 
tion with  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

COTTON  HIT  HARD  BT  ACTIONS  IN  ETTROPEAN'  COTTNTBIES 

Without  forgetting  for  a  minnte  the  ties  which  bind  cotton  to 
the  rest  of  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  we  must  remember 
that  cotton  has  been  hit  to  an  unusu.il  degree  by  actions  taken  In 
certain  European  countries.  One  of  these  countries  Is  taking  only 
one-sixth  as  much  cotton  as  It  did  a  few  years  ago.  During  the 
ctirrent  year  our  cotton  exports  will  be  around  three  and  one-half 
million  bales,  or  the  lowest  in  60  years.  Because  of  the  low  volume 
of  exports,  the  carry-over  of  American  cotton  is  building  up  aay  by 
day,  with  the  probability  that  on  next  August  1  it  will  be  14,000,003 
bales,  or  a  record  high. 

Most  of  you  know  why  this  situation  has  come  about. 

In  1933.  we  set  out  to  reduce  our  surplus  of  cotton.  By  1936 
the  13.000.000  bales  on  hand  In  1932  were  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately one-half  and  to  almost  normal  proportions.  But  something 
happened  in  1836.  The  original  Triple  A  program  was  killed.  Up 
until  that  time  the  cotton  program,  financed  by  the  processing 
tax.  had  Just  about  paid  its  own  wa^ 


Without  effective  control,  farmers  planted  more  cotton.  In 
1937  an  avalanche  of  cotton — 19,000.000  bales — descended  upon  us, 
and.  BO  far  as  our  supply  was  concerned.  It  carried  us  back  to 
1932.  The  rest  of  the  world  grew  another  record  crop.  Had  It  not 
been  for  that  1937  harvest,  the  cotton  loans  of  1937  and  1938  would 
not  have  been  price-pegging  loans.  We  would  not  have  11.400.000 
bales  of  cotton  In  the  loan  and  otir  cotton  would  be  flowing  freely 
into  export  trade. 

Obviously,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do  after  that  19.000.000- 
bale  crop — begin  the  task  of  adjusting  supplies  all  over  again. 
Congress  gave  us  a  new  Surplus  Control  Act  In  1938.  If  we  use 
this  act  in  the  right  way,  we  can,  within  a  few  years,  make  an 
ordinary  hill  out  of  our  great  cotton  mountain. 

Cotton  is  an  export  crop.  If  a  cotton  loan  is  above  the  competi- 
tive world  market  price.  It  Is  almost  certain  to  Interfere  with 
exports.  Indian  cotton,  from  the  price  standpoint,  has  been  a 
better  buy  this  season  than  American  -cotton.  So  has  Brazilian 
cotton  and  so  has  other  cotton. 

MAJOR      PROBLEMS     OF     COTTON      PROBLEM     EXPLAINED 

We  face,  then,  a  situation  at  present  which  shows  great  gains 
In  the  Income  of  cotton  growers,  from  the  benefit  payments  and 
the  loan;  but  a  large  surplus  carry-over  is  built  up  and  our  loan 
rate  Is  higher  than  the  world  price,  so  that  our  cotton  does  not 
flow  freely  Into  the  world  trade.  The  carri'lng  charge  on  the 
Government-loan  cotton  Is  $45,000,000  a  year.  The  existence  of 
the  loan  stock  causes  uncertainty  and  holds  down  the  world  price. 
We  must  reduce  the  loan  stock  if  we  are  to  adjust  our  supplies  and 
have  order  in  the  industry. 

We  should  add  to  that  no  considerable  further  reduction  in 
cotton  acreage  can  be  recommended.  Taking  more  acres  out  of 
production  might  keep  the  surplus  down,  but  only  at  a  cost  of 
misery  for  many  of  the  people  now  dependent  on  cotton  for  a 
living.  Farmers  on  the  land,  workers  in  gins,  shippers,  and  all 
the  other  interests  concerned  with  this  complex  empire  of  cotton 
would  feel  a  pinch  If  acres  now  given  to  cotton  were  used  for 
growing  the  crops  that  mean  so  much  to  the  other  sections.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  this  fear  Is  well  founded,  but  I  do  know 
that  It  is  a  genuine  fear.  No,  I  think  we  must  plan  for  a  normal 
annual  crop  of  around  12,000.000  bales.  I  should  not  like  to  ask 
cur  cotton  farmers  to  plant  less  than  27,000,000  acres.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  that  eventually  either  European  chaos  or  the  world- 
wide u.se  of  substitute  fibers  will  make  It  necessary  to  plant  less 
than  20.000.000  acres  of  cotton  annually  in  the  South,  but  I  do 
not  see  now  and  I  hope  we  shall  never  see  the  necessity  of  such 
a  drastic  reduction  in  cotton  acreage. 

CONTINUATION    OF    COTTON    LOAN    AND    BENEFIT    PAYMENTS    URGED 

What  shall  we  do  about  the  cotton  problem  as  we  find  it  today? 

First,  let  us  continue  the  cotton  loan.  The  real  reason  for  a  loan 
on  cotton  is  to  protect  the  growers  of  cotton.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  our  cotton  loans  have  dene  Just  that.  Loans  on  cotton — as 
on  other  commodities — have  under  existing  conditions  a  definite 
place  in  this  program.  If  we  did  away  with  the  loan  program  the 
price  of  all  our  cotton,  both  that  sold  at  home  and  that  sold 
abroad,  would  Immediately  go  down.  It  might  go  down  2  or  3  cents 
a  pound.  Assuming  a  12  000.000-bale  crop  In  1939,  this  would 
mean,  a  loss  of  from  $120,000,000  to  $180,000,000  In  cotton  farmers' 
Income. 

Southern  cotton  farmers  are  not  getting  nearly  enough  for  their 
crop  as  it  Is.  In  Justice  to  them  I  do  not  believe  anyone  should 
try  to  do  away  with  the  loan  program  for  cotton.  I  am  certain  we 
should  keep  that  program  unless  Congress  is  prepared  to  com- 
pensate producers  for  the  drop  in  price  that  would  follow  abolition 
of  the  loan.  Without  a  processing  tax  or  some  other  practical  way 
to  raise  more  money,  there  is  no  chance  to  give  them  that  com- 
pensation. 

Second,  let  us  continue  benefit  payments  for  production  adjust- 
ment and  soil  conservation.  I  have  already  told  you  that  the 
average  annual  cotton  income  under  the  agricultural-adjustment 
program  Is  much  greater  than  It  was  In  1932.  I  believe  that  the 
adjustment  program  should  be  continued  to  preserve  our  soU 
and  to  reach  and  maintain  parity  of  Income  for  farmers. 

STRESSES    NEED   FOR    EXPANDING   DOMESTIC    CONSUMPTION 

Third,  let  us  continue  vigorously  and  thoughtfully  to  expand 
the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton.  The  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  in  our  own  country  is  far  lower  than  It  ought  to  be  because 
the  families  who  need  these  goods  most  can't  afford  to  buy  them. 
A  study  covering  300,000  families  was  recently  made  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  preliminary  figures  are  now  available. 

They  Indicate  that  families  with  Incomes  of  $5,000  and  over 
spend  nearly  eight  times  as  much  for  cotton  goods  as  nonrellef 
families  with  Incomes  of  less  than  $500  are  able  to  spend. 

If  the  20.000.000  families  getting  less  than  $2,000  a  year  spent 
as  much  for  cotton  goods  as  those  getting  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  a  year,  the  cotton  farmer  would  have  a  home  outlet  for 
an  additional  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  Such  a  situation  would 
add  over  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  the  Income  of  the  cotton 
South,  of  which  part  would  go  to  the  cotton  farmer  and  part 
would  go  to  employ  people  In  our  cotton  mills,  on  our  railroads, 
and  m  our  wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  stores  throughout  the 
country. 

People  having  the  lowest  Incomes  buy  the  heavier  kinds  of  cot- 
ton goods  first.  This  Is  because  they  need  mattresses,  comforters, 
blankets,  sheets,  towels,  overalls,  piece  goods  from  which  they  can 
make  clothes  for  all  their  children.    If  they  bought  such  Items  as 


these,  approximately  20  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  would  go 
directly  to  the  cotton  farmer;  roughly,  50  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
would  cover  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  most  of  which  would  go  to 
employ  labor  In  otir  cotton  mills,  and  about  30  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  would  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  and  merchandising 
in  our  wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  stores. 

This  Is  not  a  complete  solution  for  the  cotton  problem,  of 
course,  but  I  feel  as  strongly  as  I  did  at  Fort  Worth  last  fall  that 
the  Nation  ought  to  find  ways  and  means  of  turning  Its  abun- 
dance of  raw  cotton  into  a  greater  abundance  of  cotton  goods 
for  our  own  people. 

If  the  stamp  plan  for  surplus  foods  proves  successful,  we  may 
try  a  slight  variation  of  this  plan  to  move  cotton  goods  to  our 
low-Income  families.  Satisfactory  arrangements  undoubtedly  can 
be  worked  out  with  our  retail  dry  goods  people.  An  experiment 
conducted  along  these  lines  In  a  few  cities  for  a  year  would  teach 
us  a  great  deal  about  what  we  could  expect  on  this  front.  We 
want  to  know  from  actual  experience  Just  how  effective  such  a 
program  would  be.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  are  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  protect  cotton  markets  and  cotton  Income. 

SATS     UNITED     STATES     MUST     REGAIN     WORLD     COTTON     MARKETS 

AS  the  fourth  point  In  this  cotton  program,  let  us  regain  and 
hold  our  fair  share  of  the  world  exports  of  cotton.  As  I  have  said 
over  and  over  In  talks  on  the  subject  of  cotton — at  Memphis  In 
September  1937,  at  Fort  Worth  In  September  1938,  and  at  Macon 
in  November  1938 — we  must  look  to  volume  as  well  as  price  if  we 
are  to  have  a  good  income.  We  must  keep  not  only  our  domestic 
market   but  also  our   foreign   market. 

The  foreign  market  for  cotton  normally  has  meant  about  one- 
half  billion  dollars  a  year  to  the  American  farmer,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  business  and  employment  it  has  given  the  gins,  the  cotton 
trade,  the  banks,  the  merchants,  the  railroads,  the  exporters,  and 
the  steamship  lines.  In  the  past,  more  than  half  the  American 
cotton  producer's  crop  had  gone  to  other  countries.  I  do  not 
believe  you  want  to  give  up  that  foreign  market  without  fighting 
to  keep  It  any  more  than  any  commercial  firm  would  wsoit  to  let 
its  competitors  take  half  its  business. 

The  South  simply  cannot  afford  to  lose  its  export  market  for 
cotton. 

Neither  can  the  rest  of  the  country  afford  such  a  loss.  Destruc- 
tion of  the  South's  buying  pwwer  means  Idle  factories,  unemploy- 
ment, and  destitution  in  the  Industrial  areas.  Every  part  of  our 
country  will  lose  If  we  lose  our  export  markets  for  cotton — every 
part  win  gain  If  we  keep  that  market. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  exports  is  both  a  long-term  and  an 
Immediate  problem. 

FAVORABLE     RESPONSE     TO     PROPOSED     WORLD     CONFERENCE 

I  think  that  the  long-run  solution  must  Include  an  agreement 
among  the  cotton-producing  nations  of  the  world  on  sharing  the 
world  market.  Great  gains  have  been  made  through  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program  toward  reaching  International  understanding  In  the 
exchange  of  many  commodities.  American  farmers  have  been 
help>ed  by  the  reciprocal -trade  program.  The  American  farmer 
needs  more  than  the  American  market.  Agriculture  is  largely  on 
an  export  basis;  and  cotton  especially,  with  Its  large  surplus  pro- 
duction, has  an  immense  stake  In  the  restoration  of  our  foreign 
trade.  Despite  Innumerable  handicaps,  literally  hundreds  of  de- 
structive trade  barriers  have  been  lowered  or  removed  through  our 
reciprocal -trade  program.  When  anyone  tells  you  that  Americans 
are  losing  Income  as  a  result  of  trade  with  other  countries,  you 
ask  for  proof.  Also  ask  what  cotton  producers  would  do  if  half 
their  normal  market  were  sacrificed. 

Great  gains  would  result  from  an  international  agreement  on 
cotton  to  assure  each  country  its  fair  share  of  the  export  market 
and  to  support  a  reasonable  level  of  world  prices.  With  these  ends 
In  mind,  we  have  proposed  an  international  conference  on  cotton. 
It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  announce  here  for  the  first  time  that 
favorable  responses  have  been  received  from  all  Important  and 
cotton-exporting  countries. 

Both  an  international  agreement  on  cotton  and  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program  are  exceedingly  important  for  the  long  run.  Our 
immediate  and  imperative  problem,  however,  is  to  maintain  our  fair 
share  of  cotton  exports.  With  the  world  trade  disorganized,  as  it 
now  is,  with  some  of  the  cotton-buying  nations  taking  only  one- 
sixth  as  much  cotton  from  us  as  formerly,  we  must  adjust  our  ex- 
port price  to  a  level  that  will  be  fully  competitive  in  the  world 
market  at  all  times. 

PRESIDENTS    EXPORT    SUBSIDY    PLAN    HELD    ONLY    SOLUTION 

President  Roosevelt,  on  March  28,  proposed  the  only  practical, 
immediate  solution  for  this  emergency.  Exporters  would  be  paid 
the  amount  necessary  to  allow  them  to  export  cotton  at  the  world 
price  without  a  loss.  The  price  of  cotton  at  home  would  remain 
protected  regardless  of  what  happened  to  the  prices  on  sales  abroad. 

This  is  the  cheapest  practical  way  for  the  Government  to  reduce 
the  cotton  surplus.  One  alternative  which  has  been  proposed  would 
be  to  pay  farmers  to  keep  their  cotton  out  of  the  loan.  To  do  so 
would  probably  result  in  a  drop  of  at  least  2  cents  a  pound.  With 
a  crop  of  12.000,000  bales,  an  extra  $120,000,000  over  and  above  the 
$200,000,000  already  appropriated  for  the  1939  cotton  program  would 
have  to  be  raised  for  cotton  alone. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  President's  export  subsidy  plan  would  offset 
the  loan  by  pa3rment  on  our  exports  sufficient  to  make  American 
cotton  as  competitive  with  foreign  cotton  as  our  present  supplies 
warrant.    It  would  mean  that  we  are  going  to  do  everything  in  our 
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power,  with  regard  for  the  total  national  economy,  to  maintain  our 
fair  share  of  the  world  cotton  market. 

Last  fall  I  did  not  feel  that  export  subsidy  payments  would  be 
necessary  In  the  case  of  cotton.  I  stated  my  views  In  this  con- 
nection in  a  talk  at  Fort  Worth.  Since  that  time  conditions  have 
chaneed  There  was  no  clear  evidence  last  fall  that  the  83-cent 
loan  would  interfere  with  the  flow  of  cotton  into  export  channels. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  about  7,000.000  bales  of  cotton  in  the 
loan  and  exports  were  moving  at  a  rate  near  normal.  So  much 
cotton  U  in  the  loan  there  Is  very  little  cotton  that  Is  free  to  move 
into  'export  channels  Exports  are  at  a  very  low  level  and  have 
been  for  several  months.  It  appears  now  that  If  we  are  to  keep 
the  loaa  action  must  be  taken  to  offset  Its  effect  on  our  export 

market.  _.     , 

Our  experience  with  wheat  leads  tis  to  believe  that  an  expert  plan 
will  work  for  cotton.  In  the  absence  of  the  wheat  export  plan  we 
probably  would  have  exported  less  than  35.000.000  bushels  of  wheat 
this  year  As  it  Is  those  export  sales  of  wheat  from  July  1.  1938. 
to  May  16.  1939.  totaled  109.000.000  bushels.  Of  this  amount 
86  500  000  bushels  were  subsidized  at  an  average  cost  of  25  cents  a 
bU5hel   or  a  total  of  about  $22,000,000. 

Tlie  combined  effect  of  the  wheat  loan  and  export  program  has 
been  to  keep  the  Chicago  price  of  wheat  from  15  to  30  cents  a 
biishel  above  Its  normal  relationship  with  the  Liverpool  price.  In 
other  words  this  pipgram  has  Increased  the  Income  of  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  fanners  at  least  »70.000,000  for  the  crop  year  Just  com- 
ing to  an  end.  ^  ,        .. 

Every  dollar  taken  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  running  the 
export  and  loan  program  has  meant  at  least  $3  extra  In  the  pockets 
of  the  men  who  raise  wheat.  Furthermore,  the  wheat-export  pro- 
gram has  kept  unmanageable  supplies  of  wheat  from  piling  up 
under  the  wheat  loan. 

EXPOBT    SUBSIDT    PKOPOSAL    EXAMINED    IN    DETAIL 

Lefs  pxamlne  this  cotton-export  subsidy  proposal  In  some  detail. 
Is  It  dumping?  No.  It  would  not  resiilt  In  our  having  a  higher 
percent  of  the  world  market  than  we  had  In  the  decade  of  the  , 
twenties  or  In  the  period  before  the  World  War.  Our  cotton  would 
not  be  sold  at  a  price  under  the  world  market  price.  It  would  not 
mean  that  we  put  more  bales  on  the  world  market  than  we  did  [ 
In  the  decade  of  the  twenties.  No  foreign  nation  can  justly  claim 
that  a  plan  designed  to  enable  us  to  get  and  keep  from  70  to  100 
percent  of  our  former  share  of  the  world  maiket  Is  dumping. 

Domestic  orators,  whose  hearts  bleed  for  foreign  cotton  pro- 
ducers, cannot  expect  the  United  States  to  subsidize  foreign  cotton 
glowers  by  tiuTilng  our  own  program  Into  an  umbrella  to  hold  over 
them  We  are  going  to  get  under  that  vmibrella  ourselves.  And  If 
our  foreign  competitors  are  not  willing  to  come  with  us  under  the 
shelter  of  an  International  agreement,  all  of  us  are  soon  likely  to 
find  ourselves  out  In  the  rain. 

Would  the  plan  mean  that  cotton  goods  made  abroad  with 
cheaper  cotton  would  flow  back  Into  the  United  States  In  com- 
petition with  our  own  manufacturers?  No.  There  Is  already 
In  the  law.  provision  that  when  such  a  backflow  of  cotton  goods 
is  discovered  a  restriction  can  be  applied.  Furthermore,  there  Is 
possible  under  the  President's  plan,  a  subsidy  on  exports  of 
manufactured  cotton  gootls  as  well  as  a  subsidy  on  exports  of 
raw  cotton.  The  plan  will  not  let  textile  manufacturers  suffer 
from  Imports  of  cheaper  cotton  goods  nor  from  disadvantages 
In  the  foreign  market.  ,^  ^     ^       .     ^ 

Does  the  plan  mean  that  our  own  consumers  wotild  be  deprived 
of  cotton?  No.  I  have  already  said  emphatically  that  we  are 
doing,  and  will  continue  to  do,  everything  possible  to  Increase 
domestic  consumption  of  cotton.  There  Is  plenty  of  cotton.  The 
export  plan  and  Increased  domestic  consumption  are  not  op- 
posed to  each  other,  but  are  both  needed  In  a  unified  solution 
of  the   cotton   problem. 

There  Is  an  argument  against  the  export  plan  that  few  of  you 
have  heard.  Some  people  representing  the  cotton-textile  Indus- 
try contend  that  If  the  Presidents  plan  were  adopted,  the  domes- 
tic price  of  cotton  would  not  be  cheap  enough,  even  "though  Ifs 
only  about  half  of  parity  now.  One  of  their  ^okcsmen  recently 
came  right  out  and  put  It  baldly  when  he  told  a  Senate  commit- 
tee that  "we  have  got  to  keep  cotton  cheap,  because  cotton  has 
got  to  be  consumed." 

This  statement  was  made  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  best 
years  for  the  textile  Industry  and  the  years  when  domestic  cotton 
consumption  was  highest  have  been  years  when  the  price  of 
cotton  was  comparatively  good. 

REAL     ISSUE     OF     STHUCCLK     HELD     CHEAP     COTTON 

The  real  Issue  in  this  struggle  Is  cheap  cotton.  Judging  from 
their  arguments,  some  opponents  of  this  subsidy  want  cheap 
cotton  for  the  trado.  cheap  cotton  for  the  dome.?tlc  mills,  cheap 
cotu^n  for  the  foreigners,  cheap  cotton  for  everybody. 

Ask  those  opposing  the  export  subsidy  If  the  plans  they  pro- 
pose ^ould  not  result  in  a  lower  price  for  all  the  cotton  crop. 

The  President  would  like  to  keep  a  floor  under  the  price  of 
cotton  In  this  country. 

The  opposition  wants  the  price  to  go  on  down  to  rock  bottom. 

Farmers  have  had  some  experience  with  cheap  cotton.  There 
Is  no  question  what  their  choice  wlU  be. 

None  of  us  believes  that  the  solution  of  the  cotton  problem 
Is  still  cheaper  cotton. 

If  the  men.  women,  and  children  who  work  In  the  cotton  fields 
Unust  reduce  themselves  to  a  state  of  poverty  to  keep  the  mills 


supplied  with  cheap  cotton,  their  future  and  the  future  of  the 
cotton-growing  South  is  very  dark  indeed.  What  the  textile 
spokesman  Is  proposing  Is  the  greatest  subsidy  of  all— the  gift  of 
the  South's  labor,  soil  fertility,  and  prosperity. 

The  cotton  industry  cannot  be  preserved  by  making  serfs  out 
of   the   men.   women,  and   children  who  grow   the  crop. 

The  textile  Industry  Is  protected  by  a  high  tariff.  This  spokes- 
man propt  ses  to  withdraw  protection  from  the  cotton  farmers, 
but  I  hear  no  proposal  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  textiles.  He  asked 
for  cheaper  cotton,  but  he  said  nothing  about  lowering  the  price 
of  shirts,  or  dresses,  or  overalls,  or  the  other  things  the  farmers 
have  to  buy. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  a  majority  in  the  textile  Industry  wants 
cheap  cotton  at  the  expense  of  the  men.  women,  and  children  who 
bend  under  a  hot  sun  to  produce  the  crop. 

Some  of  those  who  oppose  the  President's  plan  seem  to  believe 
that  if  only  they  can  prevent  any  constructive  action  from  being 
taken  In  the  present  situation  the  entire  cotton  program  will  break 
down  and  then  they  will  be  rid  of  It.  They  have  been  trj-lng  to 
destroy  this  program  since  It  began,  but  they  have  failed  and  will 
fall  so  long  as  it  dererves  and  has  farmer  support. 

Ever  since  the  cotton  program  Ix^gan  In  1933  members  of  the 
cotton  trade  have  been  stressing  the  importance  of  the  export 
market.  They  have  laid  the  responsibility  for  the  Increase  in 
foreign  acreage  to  the  higher  prices  brought  about  by  the  program. 
Over  and  over  again  they  have  expressed  concern  about  keeping 
our  traditional  place  In  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Now  these  same  members  of  the  cotton  trade  show  that  what 
they  want  most  Is  for  cotton  prices,  both  In  this  country  and 
abroad,  to  be  less  than  8  cents  a  pound 

Their  congressional  spokesmen,  who  have  stood  steadily  for 
smaller  Government  expenditures,  have  now  proposed  the  most 
expensive  plan  of  all  those  being  serlotisly  cons'.dercd.  These 
spokesmen  have  proposed  appropriations  for  cotton  which  would 
be  so  much  In  excess  of  current  expenditures  that  when  other 
commodities  made  their  corresponding  demands,  the  total  would 
be  so  large  as  to  become  Impossible, 

Apparently  the  real  objective  o?  many  of  these  gentlemen  Is  de- 
struction of  the  entire  agricultural  program. 

As  long  as  we  have  more  than  seven  or  eight  million  bales  In 
the  loan  and  there  Is  no  world  cotton  agreement,  we  need  the 
subsidy  plan. 

REENACTMENT   OF  COTTON   PROCESSING    TAX    FAVORED 

Another  thing  Is  needed  for  this  same  purpose  and  for  the  total 
national  farm  program.  In  almost  every  statement  I  have  made  on 
cotton  since  1933  I  have  stressed  the  Imponance  of  a  continuing 
source  of  revenue  for  the  cotton  program.  Last  f^ll.  once  more. 
I  suggested  the  reenactment  of  the  cotton  processing  tax.  which 
proved  so  useful  and  practical  for  the  first  2' 2  y^ars  of  the  Crop 
Adjustment  Act.  We  need  such  a  source  of  revenue  as  badly  now 
as  we  ever  did.  Those  who  propose  to  pay  farmers  to  keep  their 
cotton  out  of  the  loan  should  be  fighting  vigorously  for  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  revenue  to  support  the  program  they  propose. 

Recently  a  variation  of  the  processing-tax  plan  has  been  sug- 
gested. It  Is  now  being  widely  dlscus.sed,  I  refer  to  the  so-called 
certificate  plan,  imder  which  production  certificates  would  be 
Issued  to  growers.  Manufacturers  of  cotton  and  Importers  of  cot- 
ton products  would  be  required  to  buy  these  certificates  in  order 
to  sell  their  goods.  The  certificates  would  be  equal  In  vaUie  to 
a  certain  number  of  cents  a  pound  and  the  grower  could  sell 
them  to  the  manufacturer,  either  directly  or  through  a  pool.  This 
plan  would  net  require  funds  from  the  Treasury. 

But  either  the  processing  tax  or  the  certificate  plan  will  require 
new  legislation.  The  authority  for  a  cotton-export  program  al- 
ready exists.  It  was  given  by  amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  approved  In  1935,  and  also  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Funds  which  would  permit  the  financing  of  the  cotton -export 
plan  have  been  voted  by  the  United  States  Senate  and  final  action 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  Is  pending. 

Recently  the  Srnate  refused  to  suspend  its  rules  to  consider 
Senator  Bankhead's  proposal  for  limitations  upon  the  existing 
authority  for  an  export  subsidy.  In  some  quarters  this  vote  wa» 
erroneously  hailed  as  a  defeat  for  the  cotton-export  plan,  and  as 
a  repudiation  of  it  by  the  South.  But  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  three  significant  facts  in  connection  with  that  vote:  First. 
the  vote  was  not  on  Senator  Bankhe\ds  plan  Itself;  second.  21  out 
of  the  32  voting  Senators  from  cotton-growinc;  States  voted  to 
suspend  the  rules;  and  third.  In  the  debate  which  preceded  tha 
vote.  Senator  Bankhead  pointed  out  that  the  authority  to  sub- 
sidize exports  of  cotton  already  existed,  and  the  only  question 
was  whether  limitations  should  be  put  on  that  commodity.  In  a 
speech  in  Birmingham  on  May  13  he  reaffirmed  that  view.  What- 
ever may  happen  In  the  future,  the  export  subsidy  plan  Is  very 
much  alive  today. 

UNIFIED  PROGRAM  TO  ATTACK  COTTO^  PROBLEM  OCTrLINEO 

Let  us  resolve  to  attack  the  cotton  problem  with  this  unified 
program : 

First,  by  continuing  the  loan  as  a  protection  for  the  farmer's 
price  of  cotton. 

Second,  continuation  of  benefit  payments  to  build  and  protect 
both  Incomes  and  soil  resources. 

Third.  Increased  efforts  to  expand  domestic  consumption. 

Fourth,  maintenance  of  our  fair  share  of  the  world  market — 
now.  by  the  necessary  export-subsidy  program;  as  soon  as  possible, 


and  for  the  long  run.  by  an  International  agreement  on  cotton 
and  by  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program. 

Fifth,  attainment  of  a  more  nearly  fair  and  equitable  division 
of  the  national  income  with  farmers  through  a  processing  tax,  or 
Its  equivalent,  to  sene  as  a  continuing  source  of  revenue. 

If  anyone  should  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  farmers  greatly 
need  and  overwhelmingly  deserve  an  Increase  In  their  Income,  let 
him  consider  these  national  figures:  Agriculture  today  has  approxi- 
mately 24  percent  of  the  total  population  and  30  percent  of  all 
children,  but  only  about  11  percent  of  the  national  income. 

I  challenge  all  those  who  criticize  our  unified  program,  which  is 
based  on  the  past  6  years  of  experience,  to  produce  a  plan  that  will 
do  the  Job  as  well  and  at  less  cost.  This  unified  program  will  no  • 
doubt  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time.  When  the  surplus  is  whittled 
down  again  to  7.000.000  bales,  when  we  have  had  an  international 
conference  to  share  the  market,  when  other  nations  have  begun  to 
live  and  trade  In  peace,  we  shall  have  changes  In  our  program.  We  1 
may  not  then  need  an  expert  subsidy.  But  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, I  would  be  derelict  In  my  duty  If  I  let  a  year  of  such  low 
cctton  exports  pass  without  doing  everything  possible  to  raise  ex- 
ports to  a  minimum  cf  6.000,000  bales  or  withotU  striving  to  protect 
and  increase  the  Income  of  farmers  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury That  means  an  export-subsidy  program  for  cotton,  Just  as  soon 
as  such  a  program  can  be  placed  in  effect. 

This  program  Is  in  conformity  with  the  total  national  farm  pro- 
gram for  a  unified  American  agriculture.  The  cotton  problem  Is  a 
national  problem.  Only  by  solving  It  can  we  make  sure  that  the 
South,  which  has  too  long  taken  the  short  end.  gains  its  proper  share 
of  our  national  income.  Only  by  solving  it  can  we  keep  American 
agriculture  as  a  whole  on  the  road  to  its  well-deserved  gains. 

I  believe  we  can  solve  it  if  the  farmers  have  their  way,  and  they 
Will  have  their  way  If  the  facts  are  known. 


Memorial  Day— Its  Historical  Origin 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31,  1939 


STATEMENT    BY    MRS.    JOHN    A,    LOG.'^N    RELATING    TO    THE 
HISTOPJCAL  ORIGIN  OF  MEMORIAL  DAY 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  address 
delivered  by  me  yesterday,  May  30,  1939.  at  the  Memorial 
Day  services  held  at  the  National  Cemetery,  located  at 
the  United  States  Soldiers'  Heme.  Washington.  D.  C.  under 
the  auspices  cf  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  included  a  statement 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Mary  Logan  Tucker  and  written  by  her 
mother.  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  which  sets  forth  the  facts  in 
relation  to  the  historical  origin  and  founding  of  Memorial 
Day.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  interest  and  importance  that 
I  deem  this  statement  to  be  worthy  of  preservation  in  our 
prccecdings.  for  the  information  of  all  our  citizens  and 
specially  the  school  children. 

Said  statement  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  wife  of  Gen.  John 

A.  Logan,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 

Republic,  is  as  follows: 

General  Logan  had  made  an  engagement  for  both  himself  and 
me  to  accompanv  Col.  Charles  L.  Wilson,  of  Chicago,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  that  city,  to  visit  the  battlefields  of  Virginia  and  the 
city  of  Richmond  In  M^irch  1868.  Colonel  Wilson  came  on,  accom- 
panied by  his  niece.  Miss  Anna  Wilson,  and  the  young  lady  to 
whom  he  was  engaged,  a  Miss  Farrar,  of  Boston.  However,  It  so 
happened  that  there  were  such  important  matters  before  Congress 
that  General  Logan  could  not  go.  Tlie  colonel,  however,  ins.sU-d 
I,  with  my  two  children,  one  daughter  DoUle  (now  Mrs.  Mary 
Logan  Tucker)  and  baby  son,  John  A.  Lo^an  Jr.  (now  deceased), 
should  carry  out  the  plan  of  oiu*  visit.  We  arrived  In  Richmond 
on  a  cold,  bleak  day  in  March  to  find  the  hotel  in  a  very  wretched 
condition.  As  It  was  .so  soon  after  the  war.  we  were  prepared  to 
find  evidences  of  the  rebellion  everywhere.  The  colonel  had  great 
dimculty  in  finding  an  equipage  to  drive  over  the  battlefields 
around  Richmond.  He  particularly  wanted  to  go  to  Llbby  Prison 
and  to  inspect  the  fortifications  that  had  afforded  defense  for  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy  for  so  many  long  months.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  poor  horses,  the  well-worn  carriage,  and  the  miserable- 
looking  white  man,  accompanied  bv  a  boy  about  13  years  of  age, 
who  sat  on  the  box.  We  had,  fortunately,  brought  lap  robes, 
cloaks,  and  warm  robes,  expecting  the  weather  to  be  disagreeable. 
Driving  about  over  the  battlefield,  we  saw  the  colored  people  pick- 


ing up  the  bullets  and  pieces  of  shell,  which  afforded  them  quite 
a  livelihood  immediately  after  the  war.  Foundrymen  had  estab- 
lished agencies  around  these  fortified  cities  to  buy  up  exploded 
shrapnel,  shells,  broken  cannon,  Mlnie  balls,  and  every  species  of 
old  iron  that  was  so  abundant  on  these  battlefields.  Driving 
about  from  place  to  place,  we  were  greatly  Interested  and  realized 
more  than  we  ever  could  have,  had  we  not  visited  the  city  Imme- 
diately after  the  war,  the  horrors  through  which  the  people  of  the 
Confederacy  had  passed.  I  remember  hearing  the  poor  little  boy, 
who  was  so  thmly  clad  that  he  had  little  to  protect  him  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  call  out  to  the  driver,  "Well,  It  isnt  so 
miserably  hot  today,  is  it?"  At  the  same  time  his  teeth  were 
chattering  in  his  head  with  the  cold  from  which  he  was  suffer- 
ing. We  were  not  long  in  finding  that  we  could  do  without  one 
of  the  lap  robes,  which  we  insisted  that  the  poor  child  should 
wrap  around  his  shivering  body. 

During  the  trip  we  visited  churchyards  and  cemeteries  at  Rich- 
mond. Petersburg,  and  other  points  made  historic  by  the  struggle 
which  had  taken  place  in  and  around  these  cities.  In  the  church- 
yard near  Petersburg  we  saw  hundreds  of  the  graves  of  Confeder- 
ate soldiers.  These  graves  had  upon  them  small  bleached  Confed- 
erate flags  and  faded  flowers  and  wreaths  that  had  been  laid  upon 
them  by  loving  hands  on  the  occasion  of  their  Decoration  Day. 

Upon"  our  return  General  Logan  was  much  interested  in  our 
account  of  what  we  had  seen,  and  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  had 
never  been  so  touched  as  I  was  by  seeing  those  little  flags  and  the 
withered  flowers  that  had  laid  on  the  graves.  At  this  General 
Logan  said  that  It  was  a  beautiful  revival  of  the  custom  of  the 
ancients  In  thus  preserving  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  that  he. 
as  commander  in  chief  of  \he  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  would 
Issue  an  order  for  the  decoration  of  the  graves  of  Union  soldiers. 
Colonel  Wilson,  heartily  approving  the  plan,  said  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  exploit- It  in  his  paper  in  Chicago.  General  Logan  sent  for 
General  Chipman.  then  adjutant  general  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  dictated  Order  No.  11  for  the  first  decoration  of 
the  graves  of  Union  soldiers  that  ever  took  place  in  the  United 
Slates,  as  follows: 

Headquarters  Grand  Armt  of  the  Republic. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  f  «6«. 

GENERAL  ORDERS   NO.    1 1 

I.  The  30th  day  of  May  1868  Is  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
strewing  with  fiowers  or  otherwise  decorating  the  graves  of  com- 
rades who  died  in  defense  of  their  country  during  the  late  rebel- 
lion and  whose  bodies  now  lie  in  almost  every  city,  village,  and 
hamlet  churchyard  in  the  land.  In  this  observance  no  form  or 
ceremony  is  prescribed,  but  posts  and  comrades  will  in  their  own 
way  arrange  such  fitting  services  and  testimonials  of  respect  as 
circumstances  niay  permit. 

Wr  are  organized,  comrades,  as  our  regulations  tell  us,  for 
the  purpose  among  other  things,  "of  preserving  and  strengthening 
those  kind  and  fraternal  feelings  which  have  bound  together 
the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  who  united  to  suppress  the  late 
rebellion."  What  can  aid  more  to  asstire  this  restilt  than  by 
cherishing  tenderly  the  memory  of  our  heroic  dead  who  made 
their  breasts  a  barricade  between  our  country  and  its  foes? 
Their  soldier  lives  were  the  reveille  of  freedom  to  a  race  in  chains, 
and  their  death  tattoo  of  rebellious  tyranny_ln  arms.  We 
should  guard  their  graves  with  sacred  v.gilance.  All  that  the 
consecrated  wealth  and  taste  of  the  Nation  can  add  to  their 
adornment  and  security  Is  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  her  slain  defenders.  Let  no  wanton  foot  tread  rudely  (5n  such 
hallowed  grounds.  Let  pleasant  paths  Invite  the  coming  and 
going  of  reverent  visitors  and  fond  mourners.  Let  no  vandalism 
of  avarice  or  neglect,  no  ravages  of  time,  testify  to  the  present 
or  to  the  coming  generations  that  we  have  forgotten  as  a  people 
the  cost  of  a  free  and  undivided  Republic. 

If  other  eyes  grow  dull  and  other  hands  slack,  and  other  hearts 
cold  in  the  solemn  trust,  ours  shall  keep  It  well  as  long  as  the 
light  and  warmth  of  life  remain  in  us. 

Let  us.  then,  at  the  time  appointed,  gather  around  their  sacred 
remains,  and  garland  the  passionless  mounds  above  them  with 
choicest  flowers  of  springtime;  let  us  raise  above  them  the  dear 
old  flag  they  saved  from  dishonor;  let  us  In  this  solemn  presence 
renew  our  pledges  to  aid  and  assist  those  whom  they  have  left 
among  us  a  sacred  charge  upon  the  Nation's  gratitude — the 
soldier's  and  sailor's  widow  and  orphan. 

II.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commander  In  chief  to  Inaugurate 
this  observance  with  the  hope  that  It  will  be  kept  up  from  year 
to  year,  while  a  survivor  of  the  war  remains  to  honor  the  memory 
of  his  departed  comrades.  He  earnestly  desires  the  public  press  to 
call  attention  to  this  order  and  lend  Its  friendly  aid  In  bringing  it 
to  the  notice  of  comrades  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  time  for 
simultaneous  compliance  therewith. 

III.  Department  commanders  wUl  tise  every  effort  to  make  this 
order  effective. 

By  command  of: 

John  A.  Logan,  Commander  in  Chief. 

N.  P.  CHn»MAN,  Adjutant  General. 

After  much  discussion  and  Investigation  as  to  the  time  of  the 
year  when  flowers  would  be  In  their  greatest  perfection  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country.  It  was  decided  that  May  30 
would  probably  be  the  most  appropriate  time  when  this  ceremony 
should  take  place.  General  Logan's  anticipations  were  fully  realized 
by  the  universal  observance  of  the  day  in  every  State  In  the 
Union. 
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The  Townsend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31.  1939 


TELEGRAM  FROM  TOWNSEND  CLUBS  OP  HENNEPIN  COUNTY. 

MINN. 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  telegram 
received  by  me  this  morning: 

May  30.  1939. 

Hon.  Oscar  Yottncdaht>, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C: 
The  affiliated  Tovmsend  clubs  of  Hennepin  County,  representing 
10  000  members,  request  that  this  telegram  be  read  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  Wednesday.  We  urgently  request  that  every  Repre- 
sentative of  Minnesota  vote  favorably  on  H.  R.  6466,  the  new 
Townsond  bill,  when  It  comes  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Alfred  J.  Barnett,  president.  Club  119;  Ira  H.  Ross,  president. 
Club  120:  J  C  Dorchester,  president.  Club  53;  C.  A. 
Broberg,  president,  Club  124:  Prank  A.  Carlson,  presi- 
dent. Club  118:  P.  Johnson,  president.  Club  127;  M.  E. 
Drake,  president.  Club  99;  William  Baumgartner.  pres- 
ident. Club  121;  Barnard  Wyrzykowskl.  president.  Club 
125;   A.  B.  Cviffel.  president.  Club  1.  Robblnsdale. 


Memorial  Day  Address 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1939 


ADDRESS   BY  LOUIS    ORGELFINGER 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  former  Chief  Deputy  Register  Louis  Orgelfinger  at 
the  Memorial  Day  exercises  of  the  Queens  County  Memorial 
Day  Association,  United  Organizations  of  Queens  County,  at 
Baisley  Park.  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  Memorial  Day  exer- 
cises of  the  S.  F.  Du  Pont  Camp.  No.  168.  Sons  of  the  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  Department  of  New  York,  at  their 
post  plot  in  Lutheran  Cemetery,  Middle  Village,  Queens 
County.  N.  Y.: 

Today  our  thoughts  go  back  through  the  space  of  time  to  another 
day  in  the  year  1861.  when,  on  April  12.  South  Carolina  opened 
the  Civil  War  bv  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  That  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  war  that  lasted  4  years  to  decide  whether  a  nation  co\ild 
live  half  slave  and  half  free. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  recount  at  this  time  the  details  of  that 
bloody  conflict,  when  fathers  fought  against  their  sons  and  brothers 
against  their  brothers. 

Tliat  was  78  years  ago.  and  there  still  lives  among  us  the  last 
vestige  of  that  thinning  line  of  veterans  who  wore  either  the  blue 
or  the  gray,  who  fought  for  a  cause  they  thought  was  right. 

To  them  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  capture  of  Port  Donelson, 
the  Battle  of  Shlloh,  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Antletam.  the 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsvllle.  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg,  which  marked  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Con- 
federacy, the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga.  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness.  Sheridan's  ride  from  Winchester,  the  fall 
of  Richmond,  and  finally  Appomattox  Court  House,  which  brought 
to  a  close  the  Civil  War,  Is  no  legend — these  memories  are  still  a 
stark  reality,  which,  although  mellowed  by  time,  shall  remain  a 
living  memory  as  long  as  life  shall  last. 

The  war  took  Its  tell  In  lives  and  money,  for  history  tells  us 
there  were  2,666.999  Federal  troops  engaged,  with  casualties  num- 
bering 3591,528. 

One  hundred  ten  thousand  and  seventy  men  were  killed  In  ac- 
tion or  died  of  wounds  and  249.458  died  from  disease,  accident,  or 


other  causes.  Enrolled  In  the  Confederate  Armies  were  about 
500.000  men.  Their  entire  loss  In  killed  and  wounded  was  less  than 
100.000.  ^.        ^ 

Today  we  again  commemorate,  not  celebrate.  Decoration  Day. 
This  beautiful  and  reverent  custom  was  first  expressed  by  some 
southern  women  In  Columbus,  Miss.,  soon  alter  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War. 

On  an  April  morning  In  1863.  having  finished  decorating  the 
graves  of  her  two  sons,  an  elderly  lady  walked  down  a  path  in  a 
southern  cemetery,  her  arms  filled  with  lilacs  and  rose.s.  white  and 
red.  to  place  her  offering  upon  two  unmarked  graves.  She  was  told 
by  those  of  her  companions  that  these  are  "Yankee  graves." 
"Hush,"  said  the  mother,  "you  are  wrong;  they  are  nameless  graves 
where  two  soldiers  He  burled.  But  somewhere  in  the  North,  la 
some  city  or  little  village,  or  perhaps  in  some  lonely  farm  house, 
a  mother  or  young  wife  holds  them  as  dear  as  you  and  I  loved  our 
boys  whose  graves  we  have  Just  decorated." 

She  turned  back  to  the  unmarked  graves,  stooped  down,  and 
gently  placed  her  flowers,  with  a  prayer  upon  her  lips,  for  those 
Union  soldiers  whose  final  resting  place  was  en  unmarked  grave 
far  from  home  and  the  ones  they  loved.  Thus,  tenderly,  she  spread 
her  flowers  for  the  two  heroes. 

With  tears  In  her  eyes,  but  with  her  head  held  high,  she  proudly 
faced  her  companions  who  had  silently  gathered  about  her. 

She  pointed  to  the  graves  of  the  two  Union  soldiers  and  then 
to  the  graves  of  her  two  sons  and  said,  "Let  us  express  our  love 
and  devotion  for  them  all.  They  are  dead,  our  heroes  of  the 
South.  They  are  dead,  these  two  Union  soldiers  of  the  North,  ly- 
ing here  In  our  churchyard  In  nameless  graves.  So  here  are  our 
lilacs  and  roses,  white  and  red.  for  both  alike." 

As  nature  covers  over  the  scars  of  battle  and  decorates  the  fields 
with  her  living  green,  so  the  strewing  of  flowers  on  the  graves  of 
our  soldiers  has  befen  an  affectionate  tribute  for  the  men  of  the 
Civil  War. 

But.  today,  we  remember  not  only  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 
for  In  1899  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  War  began  decorating  the 
graves  of  their  comrades. 

In  May  1919  the  men  who  died  on  the  flelds  of  Planders.  were 
paid  the  tribute  of  the  soldier  dead.  Peasant  women  and  children 
of  France,  living  near  the  battlefields,  gathered  fiowers  to  lay  on 
the  graves  of  American  soldiers  who  died  overseas. 

"We  do  this,"  they  explained  simply,  "not  as  strangers,  but  for 
the  mothers  who  are  far  away." 

Likewise,  roses,  red  and  white,  and  popples  that  grew  in  Flanders 
flelds,  served  to  carry  on  the  beautiful  tradition  started  by  those 
southern  women  in  the  little  churchyard  in  Columbus,  Miss. 

In  doing  this  we  exalt  our  patriotism  and  rededlcate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  Nation  for  which  they  gave  their  last  great  measure 
of  devotion. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  since  this  flrst  became  the  custom 
many  changes  have  come  about  not  only  In  our  own  country  but  all 
over  the  world. 

In  reverent  attitude,  then,  we  approach  the  task  of  honoring 
America's  war  dead  with  the  same  feeling  of  love  and  pride  that 
actuated  those  women  In  Columbus,  Miss.,  on  that  spring  morning 
more  than  76  years  ago.  Our  hearts  still  beat  with  the  same  feel- 
ing of  patrotism  for  those  who  gave  their  all  that  you  and  I 
might  be  privileged  to  live  In  tlie  greatest  free  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

It  seems  that  In  other  days,  prior  to  August  1.  1914.  that  day 
which  tore  asunder  the  civilization  of  2.000  years,  people  laid 
greater  stress  upon  their  obligations  to  their  country  and  their 
duties  as  good  citizens. 

With  so  many  problems  pressing  for  solution — economic,  social, 
and  spiritual — this  day  will  be  used  to  press  the  claims  and  per- 
sonal ambitions  of  men. 

Little  will  be  said  In  many  Instances  about  the  true  significance 
of  the  day;  a  fleeting  reference  will  be  made  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  died  upon  the  altar  of  war.  But  this  Is  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  for  such  discussion. 

Primarily  this  day  was  set  apart  to  commemorate  and  decorate 
the  graves  of  our  war  dead.  Let  us  then  approach  our  part  In  this 
memorial  program,  devoid  of  all  extraneous  philosophies,  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  patriotic  service. 
linking  the  present  with  the  past,  setting  aside  this  day  to  honor 
our  departed  comrades  not  only  of  the  Civil  War  but  all  who  wore 
the  uniform  of  our  country  frorn  the  days  of  Valley  Forge  to  the 
Argonne. 

Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  In  May  1868  Issued  the  now  Immortal  order  setting  aside 
May  30  of  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  graves  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  In  this  order  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  "no  vandalism  of  avarice  or  neglect,  no  ravages  of  time,  testify 
to  the  present  or  to  the  coming  generations  that  we  have  forgotten 
as  a  people  the  cost  of  a  free  and  Individual  Republic." 

The  passing  of  time  has  broadened  the  original  concept  of  this 
ceremony  until  today  we  Include  within  the  scope  of  our  reverence 
all  men  who  have  served  under  the  colors  of  our  country. 

Our  liberty  was  not  bought  in  the  market  place;  It  was  pur- 
chased with  the  blood  of  patriots. 

Let  us  draw  back  the  curtain  of  time  and  for  a  brief  moment  live 
again  in  memory  with  General  Washington  and  his  Continental 
soldiers.  Let  us  march  with  those  brave  men  and  live  again  with 
them  through  the  harrowing  months  at  Valley  Forge.  With  an 
abiding  faith  In  their  God.  and  a  supreme  confldence  in  their 
leader,  they  trudged  through  the  snows  of  that  bleak  and  desolate 
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wJnter  when  their  bleeding  feet  left  footprints  in  the  snows  as 
a  decoy  for  the  British  whom  they  opposed  In  their  fight  for 
American  independence. 

Less  courageous  men  would  have  given  up  the  struggle:  only 
hearts  of  steel  and  the  vision  of  an  American  independence  sus- 
tained these  Continental  soldiers  In  their  fight,  with  starvation 
stalking  its  grim  spectre  among  the  ranks  of  a  sorely  harassed 
Army,   many   of   whom   were   without   sufBclent   clothing   to   keep 

them  warm.  -,....       *  , 

Undaunted,  determined  to  carry  en.  these  brave  Continentals 
left  behind  them  their  homes,  their  families,  and  their  friends, 
without  thought  of  glory  or  reward  save  the  reward  of  serving 
their  country  in  the  hour  of  need. 

God  in  His  infinite  mercy,  placed  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory 
upon  their  banners  and  blessed  their  cause  with  victory  out  of 
which  was  born  a  free  and  Independent  America. 

Soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army,  we  salute  you. 

Again.  In  1812.  this  Nation  found  itself  facing  Great  Britain  In 
another  war  upon  the  high  seas.  Again  men  of  America  rallied  to 
the  call,  leaving  all  behind  them  to  serve  their  country-.  They 
consolidated  the  perpetuation  of  our  freedom  as  a  Nation  won  only 
36  years  t>efore.     Men  of  the  War  of  1812,  we  salute  you,  too. 

In  1847  our  men  went  to  Mexico  to  uphold  our  freedom  and 
carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  into  a  foreign  field.  As  in  other  wars 
many  of  these  men  never  came  back  and  for  their  contribution  to 
a  growing  America  we  pay  them  homage  on  this  Decoration  Day. 

Then  came  the  terrible  struggle  from  1861  to  1835 — v.hen  this 
Nation  was  torn  asunder  in  the  throes  of  a  great  civil  war. 

After  4  years  of  this  momentous  struggle,  when  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  liberties  were  at  stake  and  all  but  disappeared, 
there  came  peace  and  the  Union  was  preserved — bound  together 
with  the  inseparable  ties  of  sacrifice  made  upon  the  battlefields  of 
that  great  war.    Out  of  this  came  the  dawn  of  the  first  Decoration 

Day. 

General  Grnnt  said.  "Let  us  have  peace,"  and  this  sentiment  was 
echoed  throuphout  the  North  and  the  South  and  a  war-weary 
people  pravrd  that  it  might  be  so. 

But  in  1893  this  countrv  again  found  Itself  embroiled  In  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  were  the  theaters 
of  war.  and  again  on  foreign  soil  our  soldiers  and  .sailors  were 
fighting  to  lift  the  yoke  of  an  oppressor  from  the  backs  of  a 
weaker  people.  Soldiers  of  America  wallowed  through  the  fever- 
Infested  swamps  and  died  a  thousand  deaths  without  complaint 
and  without  recompense  save  the  melancholy  glory  of  a  hero's 
grave.     Soldiers  of  the  Spanish-American  War  we  salute  you. 

Upon  the  brow  of  Arlington's  hills.  Just  across  from  the  great 
Memorial  Bridge,  in  the  shadow  of  our  Nation's  Capitol,  stands  a 
shaft  of  granite  as  white  as  the  driven  snow.  Inscribed  on  this 
monument  are  the  Immortal  words,  "Here  lies  in  honored  glory  an 
American  soldier  known  but  to  God." 

Here,  too,  lies  buried  all  that  remains  mortal  of  Americas 
unknow-n  soldier  who  t^Tifies  the  hero  dead  of  the  World  War 
who  sailed  from  these  shores  in  1917-18  amid  the  acclaim  of  a 
cheering  multitude  moved  by  the  emotions  of  war.  Today,  In 
Pland°rs  flelds  where  poppies  grow,  between  the  crosses  row  on 
row  lie  Americas  war  dead,  far  from  home  and  the  ones  they 
loved.  Theirs,  too,  is  the  doubtful  glory  that  comes  of  war  and 
its  devastating  influence. 

There,  too.  lies  buried  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  every  mother 
In  America  who  flew  a  service  flag  adorned  by  a  star  of  gold,  and 
there  is  no  mother  or  wife  living  In  America  today  who  gave  her 
loved  one  to  her  country  who  has  not  the  right  to  believe  that  it  Is 
her  hero  who  sleeps  on  the  brow  of  Arlington's  hills  in  honored 
glory  and  Immortal  slumber. 

Let  us  fervently  pray  that  never  again  will  the  mothers  of 
America  be  called  upon  to  bury  their  unknown  soldier. 

Peace  is  the  theme  of  this  Decoration  Day  echoed  and  reechoed 
throughout  America.  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  Americans  au. 
mindful  of  the  terrible  sacrifices  paid  upon  the  alUr  of  war,  are 
resolved  that  this  must  be  the  abiding  dtsire  of  all  our  people. 

The  futility  of  war  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again. 
Much  of  the  map  of  the  world  has  been  changed  since  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  in  November  1918.  Kingdoms  have  crumbled, 
proud  dyna.stles  have  vanished,  dictatorships  and  totalitarian  states 
have  been  set  up.  whole  nations  have  been  relegated  into  the  bonds 
of  vassals,  religion  has  been  banished  from  countries  that  once 
boasted  of  their  grand  cathedrals  which  reared  their  majestic 
spires  Into  the  skies. 

Forty  million  men  are  tmder  arms  In  Europe  at  this  present 
moment  waiting  for  the  command  to  war  again;  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  people  of  America  cry  out,  "Let  us  have  peace"? 

Our  entrance  into  the  World  War  was  a  costly  experience  In  the 
lives  of  young  Americans  which  can  never  be  compensated  for. 
In  money  the  cost  was  about  $13,000,000,000.  In  heartaches  and 
misery  to  an  extent  beyond  calculation. 

I'o  those  who  have  died  for  our  country  we  pledge  ourselves  on 
Uiis  Decoration  Day  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of 
peace:  should  we  do  less,  then  those  who  died  have  died  In  vain. 

God  In  His  infinite  goodness  has  not  forgotten  the  grave  of  a 
-single  American  soldier  wherever  he  may  be  buried;  forgotten 
thought  he  may  be  by  men,  far  from  home  and  loved  ones,  the 
bountiful  hand  of  nature  In  the  beauty  of  springtime  redecorates 
that  grave  with  grass  and  wild  fiowers  and  perhaps  a  forget-me-not 
seed,  blown  by  the  gentle  breezes  of  spring,  found  lodgment  upon 
the  grave  of  this  hero  and  grew  to  a  flowering  blossom  as  a 
token  of  divine  love. 


In  the  eventide  when  the  sun  spreads  its  last  raj's  in  the 
western  sky,  and  the  first  stars  of  night  appear  in  the  heavens, 
the  nightingale  will  sing  its  song  of  requiem,  and  they  shall 
sleep  undisturbed  under  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven'  In  immortal 
slumber,  our  soldier  dead. 

The  snows  of  winter  shall  make  a  covering  of  white  for  their 
earthly  beds  and  each  recurring  springtime  will  spread  Its  benign 
verdure  over  their  graves — such  Is  the  challenge  of  nature — can 
we  do  less? 

No  sorrow  then,  no  funeral  dirge. 
To  guide  them  on  their  way, 
When  they  answer  that  last  bugle  call 
On  Restirrection  Day. 

All  then  shall  be  forgot. 

All  tears  then  wiped  away. 

When  they  answer  that  last  bugle  call 

On  Resurrection  Day. 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei*  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  a  copy  of  my  me- 
morial address  delivered  at  Battleground  National  Cemetery, 
Port  Stevens,  District  of  Columbia,  on  yesterday. 

The  addi-ess  is  as  follows: 

It  is  springtime.      The  fragrance  and  beauty  of  flowers  fill  the 

land       The  flag   is  at   half  mast.      The  loom   is   hushed   and  the 

wheels  of   industry   stand   still.      It  Is  Memorial   Day;    a   day   on 

which  to  rekindle  the  flres  of  patriotism'  and  love   for  the  land 

we  call  home.     It  Is  a  day  of  memories.  / 

'       With  heads  bowed  reverently  and  respectfully,  Americans  gather 

I    today  on  the  hillsides,  in  the  valleys,  vand  on  the  plains  to  honor 

the    Nation's   dead.      A    grateful    people    pau.se    to    perpetuate   the 

,    memory  and  recall  the  unselfish  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  those 

who  died  that  the  Nation  might  live. 

These  dead,  in  memory  of  whom  we  are  gathered,  are  sacred  to 
us.  They  will  remain  sacred  as  long  as  each  succeeding  generation 
honors  the  supreme  virtue  of  manhood. 

These  honored  dead  were  patriots:  and  we  today  arc  Inspired  and 
ennobled  by  the  memory  of  their  deeds.  Their  dust  remains  an 
inspiration  to  their  countrymen.  Yonder  on  the  inspiring  dome 
of  the  Nation's  Capitol,  kissed  by  the  sun  of  day  and  watched  by 
the  stars  at  night,  fioats  the  unconquered  flag  of  the  country  they 
preserved  for  us. 

The  place  whereon  we  stand  Is  sacred  ground.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  as  Gettysburg  was  the  crucial  point  of  the  Confederate 
penetration  In  to  the  Federal  section.  Fort  Stevens  was  the  crucial 
point  of  defense  against  the  Confederate  threat  of  the  capture  of 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Governm.ent.  Its  significance  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  struggle  during  the  entire  war.  for,  had  the  Confed- 
erates captured  Washington  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
recognized  by  foreign  powers  desirous  of  seeing  the  Nation 
divided. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Washington  was  wcll-nlgh 
defenseless.  There  had  seemed  little  need  for  fortification.  Was 
not  the  Capital  surrounded  by  patriots  who  would  shed  their  last 
drop  of  blood  in  her  defense?  It  was  not  foreseen  that  those  on 
both  sides  possessed  the  same  indomitable  courage,  the  same 
sterling  qualities — they  were  both  Americans. 

As  the  threat  to  Washington  grew,  however,  the  need  of  defense 
was  realized.  In  1861  a  fort  was  built  on  the  Seventh  Street  Pike — 
Brightwood  Avenue — at  a  point  5  miles  north  of  the  Capital,  and 
named  Fort  Massachusetts  by  the  troops  who  built  It.  Discovered 
to  be  inadequate  for  its  vital  purpose,  it  was  enlarged  In  1862  and 
1863.  and  its  name  changed  to  Fort  Stevens  In  honor  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens,  who  had  Just  lost  his  life  in  the  Battle  of 
Chantilly,  Va.  When  his  men  falt<!red  imder  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
General  Stevens  had  rushed  forward,  seized  the  colors  from  the 
wounded  bearer,  and,  calling  on  his  troops  to  follow  him,  led  them 
In  the  charge  which  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat.  The  victory 
won  he  fell,  his  brain  pierced  by  a  bullet,  the  flag  of  his  country 
still  grasped  In  his  dying  hand.  It  was  an  heroic  act  to  which  waa 
dedicated  tiie  new  fort,  an  act  to  which  this  fort  added  fame. 
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The  early  days  of  July  18G4  witnessed  a  race  for  the  Capital. 
General  Early,  having  defeated  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  at  the  Battle 
of  Monocacy.  continued  his  march  on  Washington.  General  Grant, 
whose  troops  were  concentrated  at  Petersburg  and  preparing  for 
•  siege  of  Richmond,  sent  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  under  Gen. 
Horatio  Wright,  back  to  the  defense  of  the  Capital.  ,  ^^  , 

'  -What  a  picture!"  exclaims  William  V.  Cox  In  writing  of  that 
dramatic  moment.  "Early,  with  his  fighting  legion,  advancmg  on 
the  Capital  from  the  north  while  fleets  bearing  the  veterans  of 
the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Army  Corps  were  on  thslr  way  from  the 
James  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  save  the  Capital  they  loved  so 
well  North  and  South  lo<iked  on  with  b.ited  breath  and  won- 
dered which.  In  this  race  of  armies,  would  reach  Washington  first." 
~  "However  as  Eitrly  and  tho  Confederates  advanced  upon  Fort 
Stevens  beyond  which  loomed  the  majestic  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
they  found  that  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  was  there  before  them. 

President  Uncoln  himself  stood  on  a  parapet,  oblivious  to  his 
own  safely  and  de.spite  entreaties  that  he  come  down,  as  the  valiant 
struggle  ensued.  An  Army  surgeon  fell  by  his  side,  the  victim 
of  a  "sharpshooter's  deadly  aim  Finally  General  Wright  Is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  in  despair:  ,^    ,     ,   ♦>,     - 

"Mr  President,  I  know  you  are  Commander  In  Chief  of  tne 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  but  I  am  In  command  here  and  you 
are  not  safe  where  you  are  standing  As  I  am  responsible  for  your 
pcr.sonal  safety.  I  order  you  to  come  down  * 

Lincoln,  it  Is  said,  smiled  Indulgently  and  came  down;  but  even 
then  he  persisted  In  standing  up.  and  he  loomed  above  the 
parapet. 

Fort  Stevens  stands  todav.  a  mute  but  eloquent  reminder  or 
the  heroic  struggle  which  saved  the  Nations  Capital,  and  of 
the  undaunted  and  Inspiring  courage  of  the  President  who  spared 
hims'-lf  no  danger  that  the  Nation  might  endure. 

Historians  pay  lltUe  heed  to  this  campaign  and  the  battle  here 
at  Fort  Stevens.  It  Is  but  briefly  mentioned  In  the  mighty 
maneuvers  of  1864.  but  It  held  the  Nation  breathless  and  the 
fate  of  the  Nation  was  at  stake  in  its  outcome.  Out  of  it  came 
two  events  which  are  unique  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
First.  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  President  of  the  United  States  In  office, 
was  under  fire  of  the  enemy.  Second.  It  Is  the  only  engagement 
ever  fought  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Lee  deemed  the  failure 
of  General  Early  to  capture  Wa.-^hington  of  such  masnltude  that 
he  urged  Information  of  It  be  kept  from  the  southern  people  lest 
their  morale  be  weakened.  Here  occtirred  the  last  aggressive  at- 
tempt on  a  large  scale  by  General  Lee  to  break  the  ring  of  steel 
that  Grant  was  forging  about  the  Confederate  Army  near  Rich- 
mond.    It  was  the  last  stroke  of  a  master. 

In  the  years  since  that  time,  we  have  healfd  the  wounds  of 
that  war.  "with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all."  We 
have  sought  that  stiencth  which  comes  with  unity,  that  peace 
which  comes  with  Justice,  that  the  American  people  might  go 
forward  together  under  one  flag,  inspired  by  one  great  tradi- 
tion, united  in  one  great  mission,  seeking  one  destiny  for  all. 

The  American  ideal  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  liberty  for  all  was 
boucht  by  blcx)d.  It  has  been  preserved  by  devotion.  The  true 
significance  of  Memorial  Dav  Is  to  remind  us  of  the  Ideals  for 
which  these  honored  dead  gave  their  lives,  for  the  living  to  redcdl- 
cate  themselves  to  the.^e  Ideals  so  dearly  purchased  and  preserved, 
and  to  renew  their  determination  that  those  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  those  Ideals  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

The  first  official  Memorial  Day  was  May  30.  1868.  According  to 
John  Clagett  Proctor,  the  historian.  Gen.  John  A.  Logi^n.  who 
Usued  the  order  for  the  commemoration  ceremony,  gained  his 
Inspiration  from  a  trip  through  the  South  with  his  daughter. 
There  he  saw  that  upon  "hundreds  of  graves  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers •  •  •  small,  bleached.  Confederate  flags,  faded  flowers 
and  wTeaths  •  •  •  hf\d  been  laid  •  •  •  by  loving  hands 
on  the  occasion  of  their  Memorial  Day." 

"If  other  eyes  grow  dull  and  other  hands  slack  and  other  hearts 
cold  In  the  solemn  trust,"  declared  General  Logan  In  his  order, 
"ours  shall  keep  It  well  as  long  as  the  light  and  warmth  of  life 
remain  In  us." 

\Vhat  was  once  performed  by  military  decree  has  become  a  na- 
tional rite,  a  symbol  of  the  rededlcatlon  of  the  living  to  the  sacred 
Ideals  paosed  on  to  them  by  the  dead. 

To  every  generation  of  Americans  Is  given  the  task  of  carrying 
forward  the  torch,  of  passing  on  to  each  succeeding  generation  the 
undeflled  heritage  of  the  American  tradition,  a  tradition  based 
upon  the  highest  conception  of  mankind  that  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

When  Jefferson  penned  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he 
Included  In  that  sacred  document  the  principle  that  men  are  en- 
dowed with  certain  inalienable  rights — life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  These  rights  aie  not  granted  by  man.  We  are 
endowed  with  them  at  birth  by  the  Great  Creator.  In  order  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  to  exercise  these  rights  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  our  ancestors  wove  this  conception  Into  the  fabric 
of  our  Government. 

Our  fathers,  in  offering  all  they  could  give  In  the  great  War 
between  the  States,  were  ready  to  yield  life  freely  that  those  prin- 
ciples might  be  preserved.  We  who  live  In  this  day  and  generation, 
we  who  have  inherited  the  country  which  cur  ancestors  by  their 
8acrlfic.«"  so  nobly  won.  do  not,  perhaps,  fully  appreciate  the  sacred 
heritage  we  have  received.  There  is  today  all  too  much  of  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  forget  that  which  was  so  nobly 
achieved  and  preserved  for   us,  and  to  take  up  the  false,  alien 


philosophies,  the  rampant  "isms."  the  mistaken  benefits  which  ars 
being  urged  upon  us.  Foreign  notions  of  government,  utterly  op- 
posed to  ever>-  principle  and  every  Ideal  for  which  our  fathers 
fought  and  bled  and  died,  are  behig  propagated  among  us. 

Let  us  pray  that  this  Republic  will  never  forget  the  sacrifice  and 
devotion  of  those  who  offered  their  last  great  measure  of  devotion 
to  preserve  Intact  every  principle  and  Ideal  of  right  and  Justice 
embodied  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitutioa 
of  the  United  States.  If  that  time  should  ever  come  In  this  land 
when  we  no  longer  remember  what  the  men  who  have  followed 
the  flag  have  done  for  us,  In  that  day  the  Republic  will  no  longer 
deserve  preservation.  Our  form  of  government,  with  whatever 
faults  it  may  have,  stands  out  as  the  last  and  best  hope  of  man — 
freedom  to  rule  himself. 

The  Goverrmient.  through  Congress,  makes  laws  to  rule  the 
people,  but  the  people  made  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statep 
to  govern  their  Government.  Therefore,  any  assault  on  the  funda-  * 
mental  law  of  the  land  Is  a  direct  attack  on  the  rights  of  tho 
people  themselves.  Rights  which  have  been  baptized  in  the  blood 
of  the  Nation's  soldiers. 

The  fathers  who  founded  this  Government  understood  so  clearly 
the  full  meaning  of  our  great  triumph  of  Independence,  and  knew 
so  well  the  long  struggle  of  those  who  had  fought  for  liberty  that 
thev  were  vmwllling  to  commit  the  full  measure  of  their  blood- 
bought  rights  Into  tlie  keeping  of  any  man.  So  when  they  formed 
the  Union,  before  they  entrusted  any  power  to  any  man.  they 
first  set  down  In  a  written  Constitution,  beyond  the  profane  touch 
of  any  official  hand,  those  fundamentjil  rights  which  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  President  could  alter  or  abridge:  and  for  further 
assurance  they  established  the  Judicial  power  to  lay  the  restrain- 
ing hand  upon  Congress  and  to  make  of  no  effect  any  act  which 
ran  counter  to  the  Constitution.  Thus  was  the  light  of  liberty 
set  upon  a  hill  and  so  far  Its  blessed  rays  have  spread  over  the 
earth  since  that  day  that  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world  have 
soueht  our  shores. 

Under  our  form  of  government  every  citizen  Is  a  sovereign  and 
no  one  cares  to  wear  a  crown.  We  have  accomplished  what  we  have 
because  we  are  what  we  are.  Without  these  honored  dead.  It 
would  not  be  so.  America  Is  not  a  creed,  not  a  dream,  hut  a 
breathing  actuality  with  a  magnificent  past  and,  we  hope,  with  a 
great  future. 

Who  Is  an  American?  He  who  looks  with  pride  upon  the  history 
which  his  fathers  have  written  by  their  heroic  deeds,  who  accepts 
with  gratitude  the  inheritance  which  they  have  bequeathed  to 
him.  and  who  highly  resolves  to  preserve  that  Inheritance  unim- 
paired and  pass  it  on  to  his  descendents  enlarged  and  enriched. 
Is  a  true  American,  be  his  birth  or  parentage  what  It  may. 

We  must  not  fail  to  be  true  to  those  who  died  that  they  might 
pass  this  heritage  on  to  future  ages.  Wc  must  not  fall  to  defend 
to  the  last  the  Ideals  for  which  they  gave  their  last  full  measuie 
of  devotion. 

But  we  mtist  remember  that  war  means  destruction.  We  know 
that  the  next  war  will  be  Incalculably  more  ghastly,  more  horrible, 
more  devastating  than  the  last;  that  man  has  created  new  Instru- 
ments for  his  own  destruction  by  which  death  will  stalk,  not  only 
on  the  battlefields,  but  will  be  hurled  down  from  the  skies  upon 
thousands  of  Innocent  men,  women,  and  children;  upon  the 
helpless  young,  crippled,  and  aged. 

We  know  that  another  war  will  shake  the  very  foundations  of 
civilization  itself.  It  will  leave  us  exhausted  and  destitute 
morally,  physically,  and  financially;  and  In  the  havoc  that  will 
ensue  when  it  is  over,  so  desperate  will  be  the  plight  of  the  people 
that   no  democracy,   no   liberties  will   survive. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  shudder 
at  the  threat  of  another  war.  As  the  rumblings  In  Europe  threaten 
to  break  out  Into  armed  conflict  at  any  moment,  as  Europe  arms 
to  the  teeth,  as  alarmlfts  In  this  country  te'l  us  that  we  could  not 
hope  to  keep  ovit  of  a  foreign  war.  and  attempt  to  stir  tip  the  emo- 
tions of  our  people  In  the  embroilments  of  Europe,  American  hearts 
unite  In  a  prayer  for  peace. 

If  these  noble  dead  could  speak  to  us  this  day,  their  message 
would  be  one  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men  as  taught  by  the 
Man  of  Gallilee  2.000  years  ago. 

There  Is  no  peace  under  oppression.  There  Is  no  progress  under 
Injustice.  There  Is  no  way  to  the  realization  of  man's  aspirations 
to  become  "a  little  lower  than  the  angels"  along  the  pathway  of 
fear  and  compulsion. 

From  the  hour  when  our  forefathers  fell  at  Lexington  to  the  hour 
when  their  posterity  fell  in  the  fields  of  Prance,  none  of  our  noblo 
dead  have  fa'len  because  they  loved  war.  They  have  fallen  be- 
cause they  were  ready  to  give  their  last  measure  of  devotion  to  tho 
cause  of  peace  and  progress  for  the  human  family.  They  fought 
and  fell,  not  for  us  alone.  They  shed  their  blood  aiid  gave  up  their 
lives  on  earth  that  this  Nation  might  stand  as  a  beacon  light  of 
hope  to  the  oppressed,  the  downtrodden,  the  war-ridden,  and 
poverty-stricken  of  all  the  world.  It  was.  I  say,  to  attain  peace — 
a  peace  through  Justice  and  good  will,  a  peace  to  be  achieved 
through  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  rights  of  man — that  our  dead 
so  nobly  sacrificed  themselves.  Therefore,  war  Is  not  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  pr'nclples  and  the  ideals  for  which  they  died.  War 
Is  a  betrayal  of  those  principles  and  those  ideals,  and  Is  a  betrayfJ 
of  those  noble  dead. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to  become  Involved  in  an- 
other war  should  a  general  conflict  break  out  In  Europe.  They 
do  not  want  to  send  their  loved  ones  overseas  in  another  tragic 


attempt  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  for  they  have 
learned  that  they  cannot  dictate  the  governments  of  other  peoples 
without  undertaking  to  police  the  world.  And  they  are  not  willing 
to  do  so.  for  they  know  that  this  would  lead  to  war. 

In  this  country,  more  than  any  country  on  the  globe,  do  we 
know  that  the  path  of  peace  is  the  only  path  to  progress  and 
prosperity.  Although  we  have  not  yet  banned  the  heinous  crime 
cf  war.  we  have  learned  that  war  settles  nothing,  that  it  is  not 
the  solution  to  our  problems.  More  and  more  we  are  becoming 
determined  to  seek  their  solution  In  the  way  of  peace,  mutual 
tolerance,  and  good  will  among  men. 

America,  blessed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  rich  In  ma- 
terial resources  and  in  spiritual  heritage,  can  and  must  take  the 
lead  In  the  promotion  of  world  peace.  But  we  must  first  seek 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  American  Ideals  at  home.  A 
government  like  ours  Is  the  best  example  in  the  world  as  a  force 
for  peace  and  Justice.  We  have  no  greater  security  against  war 
than  the  Con.stltutlon  of  the  United  States,  and  we  will  act  wisely 
In  this  country  If  we  remember  this  before  we  malign  the  magna 
carta  of  our  ilberties.  The  underlying  idea  of  our  Government 
does  not  need  change,  for  the  truth  Is  always  unchanging  and 
eternal.  This  was  so  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
will  be  so  when  time  shall  be  no  more.  Ours  Is  the  task  of 
preserving  these  truths  In  a  changing  world. 

We  must  seek  no  less  to  promote  these  truths  In  the  family  of 
nations.     But  we  cannot  promote  world  peace  and  understanding 
by  hurling  harsh  words,  by  arousing  the  passions  of  hatred  and 
Intolerance  against  the  peoples  of  other  nations.     Rather  we  must 
seek  the  solution  of  world  problems  by  the  Instruments  of  peace, 
by  the  promotion  of  cooperation  and  good  will  among  men. 
Only  thus  can  we  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  time — 
"When  the  war  drums  throb  no  longer, 
And  the  battle  flags  are  furled. 
In  the  Parliament  of  man. 
The  Federation  of  the  world." 
Only  thus  can   we   achieve   the   victory  of  p>eace,   Which  is  the 
realii:atlon  of  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

In  the  struggle  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem under  which  we  have  so  long  prospered,  may  the  historian  of 
the  future  who  records  the  part  we  play  In  that  conte.st  be  able 
to  set  down  opposite  our  names,  "They  also  kept  the  |aith." 
"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old. 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line. 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  wc  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget!" 


A  Would-Be  Czar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  on  the  floor 
cf  this  House  and  elsewhere  attention  iias  been  called  by 
me  to  the  purpose  and  the  methods  of  John  L.  Lewis.  On 
this  occasion  I  will  not  again  repeat  What  I  have  so  often 
said,  but  will  give  to  you  the  same  idea,  the  same  thought, 
expressed  in  the  language  of  a  man  who  served  capably  and 
patriotically  in  Congress,  who  retired  voluntarily,  and  who 
has  in  this  news  release  so  clearly  and  concisely  described 
the  condition  which  now  confronts  us  on  the  labor  front, 
that  this  statement  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  B.  Pettengill 
should  be  preserved  in  the  Record: 

A    PLACtJE    ON    BOTH    YOUH    HOtTSES 

There  Is  a  big  story  behind  those  soft-coal  negotiations.  It  will 
cast  a  long  shadow  Into  the  1940  campaign. 

It  Is  a  sheer,  naked  struggle  for  power.  Wage  scales  were  not 
Involved,  nor  hours,  nor  working  conditions.  It  was  an  effort  by 
John  L.  Lewis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  C.  I.  O.,  to 
acquire  almost  absolute  control  over  a  great  natural  resource.  In 
EO  doing  he  would  acquire  a  secondary,  but  scarcely  less  Important, 
control  over  all  industries  dependent  upon  coal. 

Mr.  Lewis,  as  head  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  wants  to  be- 
come the  sole  bargaining  agent  for  the  entire  soft-coal  industry 
in  the  countrv  He  wants  every  coal  miner  to  be  compelled  to 
pay  dues  to  the  U.  M.  W.  In  a  word,  he  wants  to  crush  any 
mine  workers'  opposition  to  him. 


It  Is  therefore  a  struggle  for  power  between  him.  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Progressive  Mine  Workers  and  all  unions  allied 
with   the  American  Federation  of  Labor,   on  the   other. 

This  opposition  began  years  ago  In  Illinois  where  Lewis  started 
his  rise  In  the  coal  world.  It  Is  now  spreading  to  West  Virginia. 
Alabama,  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Lewis  wants  to  be  dictator  of 
coal.  If  he  were  to  win.  It  would,  of  course,  freeze  out  the 
Progressive  Mine  Workers  and  all  other  unions  unwilling  to  place 
their  fate  In  Mr   Lewis'  hands. 

The  present  struggle  Is  also  a  challenge  by  Mr.  Lewis  against  the 
principles  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  which  Is  recognized 
as  his  child.  He  does  not  want  any  other  mine  workers'  organiza- 
tion as  the  negotiator  for  Its  own  members. 

Mr  Lewis  Is  not  anxious  for  a  free  election,  at  least  in  many 
mine  fields,  to  determine  the  free  choice  of  the  workers  In  those 
fields.  He  has  the  unhappy  premonition  that  If  such  elections 
were  held,  rival  unions  would  obtain  a  majority  of  the  votes. 
These  unions  have  petitions  pending  for  elections  to  test  their 
strength.  The  Labor  Board  has  t>een  sidestepping  these  election 
petitions.  If  Lewis  can  force  his  agreement  on  the  industry,  good- 
bye, elections,  and  farewell,  rivals. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  therefore  fighting  perhaps  the  most  Important  battle 
of  his  long  career.  It  Is  a  fight  for  life.  A  closed-shop  agreement 
with  the  operators  means  that  he  will  be  able  to  freeze  out  the 
rival  unions  because  only  members  of  the  U.  M.  W.  will  be  able  to 
find  employment  in  organized  coal  fields. 

This  has  presented  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  one  of  the  hottest  pota- 
toes he  has  ever  had  to  handle.  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  U.  M.  W.  con- 
tributed or  lent  to  the  Democratic  national  campaign  In  1932  some 
$600,000;  more  of  the  sinews  of  political  war  than  was  contributed 
by  any  other  group. 

There  are  Insistent  rumors  In  Washington  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  practically  abandoned  his  business-appeasement  program,  if 
ever  seriously  entertained,  and  Is  again  contemplating  a  further 
determined  movement  to  the  left.  If  so.  he  can  scarcely  afford  to 
offend  Mr.  Lewis,  who  Is  Important  not  only  In  coal  but  In  the 
automobile  and  many  other  Important  Industries. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  put  administration  pressure  upon  the 
operators  to  force  them  to  yield  to  Mr.  Lewis  will  mean  a  definite 
breach  not  only  with  the  Progressive  Mine  Workers  but  with 
William  Green  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  That  will 
put  the  fat  in  the  fire! 

Could  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  candidate  for  reelection  to  a  third  term 
either  on  the  Democratic  or  third-party  ticket,  hope  to  win  with- 
out the  united  support  of  labor  which  he  substantially  had  in 
his  two  previous  campaigns? 

Moreover.  It  presents  the  administration  with  the  question 
whether  It  wants  to  give  Its  backing  to  a  practical  abandonment 
of  a  basic  principle  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  which 
Is.  that  workers  have  the  right,  by  majority  vote,  to  choose  their 
own  bargaining  agents.  In  this  case,  there  are  scores  of  thousands 
of  mine  workers  who  do  not  want  Mr.  Lewis  as  their  bargaining 
agent.  It  is  like  an  Illinois  constituency  being  represented  In 
Congress  by  a  Pennsylvania  Congressman. 

This  controversy,  which  heretofore  has  been  widely  accepted 
by  the  public  as  "Just  another  strike"  has  the  makings  of  big 
politics.  It  will  require  all  of  the  finesse  Mr.  Roosevelt  has.  and 
perhaps  more,  to  solve  this  riddle.  No  doubt  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
said  to  himself  many  times  in  the  last  few  days,  "a  plague  on 
both  your  houses."  If  he  does  not  support  Lewis  there  Is  open 
warfare  with  one  of  his  largest  blocs  of  support.  On  the  other 
hand.  Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  his  politics.  He  no  doubt  read  the 
election  retiu^ns  last  November  and  realizes  that  the  mine  workers, 
the  C.  I.  O..  and  Mr.  Lewis  together  could  not  elect  even  a  Senator 
or  Governor  In  the  single  State  of  Pennsylvania.  If  ever  American 
politics  gave  birth  to  a  thorny  porcupine,  this  Is  it! 

But  beyond  politics  is  emerging  the  big  issue  of  whether  men 
shall  be  forced  to  Join  a  union  against  their  will  In  order  to  have 
the  right  to  work.    It  is  labor  democracy  or  labor  autocracy. 


Shipbuilding  Facilities  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES- 
Wednesday,  May  31.  1939  . 


JOINT    RESOLUTION    OF    THE    SENATE    OP    THE    STATE    OP 

CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  5  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California: 

Senate   Joint  Resolution   5,   relative   to  shipbuilding  facilities   on 

the  Pacific  Coast 
Whereas  the  development  of  a  merchant  marine  is  requisite  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Nation;  and 


r 
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VVTicn^as  provialcn  for  aa  adequate  marchant- marine  fle^t  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  program  for  tlie  national  defense:   and 

Wht-rras  the  Immediate  development  of  a  merchant-marine 
fteet  commensiirate  with  the  defensive  and  commercial  needs  of 
the  Nation  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  people  of  California; 
acd 

Whereas  the  development  of  a  merchant-marine  fleet  capable  of 
serving  the  needs  of  the  coast  area  i.<  dependent  upon  the  existence 
on   the  Pacific   crast   of  adequate   shipbuilding   facilities;    and 

Whereas  the  Maritime  Ccr-:  -  '••i  has  recently  reco'cinized  the 
exijtent   mx-d   for   adequa*^  iimg    facilities   on    the    Pacific 

co;ist  and  has  awarded  to  a  iac.i.c  coast  firm  a  contract  for  the 
buildine  r.f  two  freighters:  New.  therefore,  be  It 

■d    by    the   Senate    and   Assembly    of    the    State    of   Cali- 
].  int'.y,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  memo- 

r.  i  Include   in   the   Federal   Budget   for   the   ensuing   year 

f  for  additional  and  Increased  development  of  shipbuilding 

1.  n  the  Pac.flc  ccast;  and  be  it  further 

d.  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Calfornia  Is  hereby 
requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
XI  cm  California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Address  of  the  Postmaster  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON   JAMES  A   FARLEY.  MAY  21,  1939 


Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States,  for  Postal  Day.  Plaza  of  Nations,  at  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition.  Treasure  Island,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  on  the  21st  of  May  1939. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Today,  as  we  came  across  the  magnificent  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay  Bridge  and  had  our  first  ellmpse  of  Treasure  Island,  my 
eyes  were  attracted  by  the  great  Tower  of  the  Sun.  about  which 
this  magnificent  exposition  has  been  built.  As  we  came  closer  and 
1  was  given  a  more  Intimate  view  of  the  tower.  I  saw  gleaming 
at  Its  top  the  phoenl.T.  emblem  of  San  Francisco,  rising  majes- 
tically from  Its  bed  of  flam.es.  How  appropriate  that  thought  and 
that  theme  for  an  exposition  sponsored  by  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  surrounding  communities  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
northern  California.  It  Is  unbelievable  that  33  years  ago  San 
Prancisco,  the  city  which  now  rises  so  impressively  above  the 
bay  and  this  delightful  island,  lay  In  ruins  and  In  ashes.  For  the 
•econd  time  In  Its  colorful  existence  It  had  met  what  seemed 
a  disaster  complete  and  overwhelming.  But  inspired  bv  the  hardy 
spirit  of  the  pioneers,  the  men  and  women  who  trekked  across  the 
plains,  over  the  Isthmus  or  around  Cape  Hern,  to  reach  this  land, 
and  to  whom  disaster  was  but  an  invitation  to  greater,  bravar 
effort,  the  city,  like  the  phoenix,  rose  again  from  Its  ashes  more 
beautiful,  more  powerful,  more  enterprising  than  ever  before. 

In  this  exposition  the  Federal  Government  has  plaved  an  Inti- 
mate and  Important  part.  The  funds  which  were  necessary  to 
create  this  man-made  uland  from  the  depths  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  were.  In  the  mam,  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
work  itself  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineering  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army  Among  the  magnificent  group  of 
buildings  which  make  up  this  exposition,  the  Federal  building 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  structures,  giving  added  evidence  of  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  Government  in  this  glamorous  proj- 
ect. In  its  mission  of  good  will,  its  educational  purposes  Its 
interest,  entertainment,  and  opportunities  lor  Intellectual  advance- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  Is  in  profound  sympathy  and  co- 
operation. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  ago  another  magnificent  exposition 
was  dedicated  on  the  eastern  coast— the  New  York  World  s  Fair  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  that  dedication.  I  said 
then — and  it  can  do  no  harm  to  repeat  it  now— 'It  Is  my  fervent 
hope  that  events  like  these  will  play  a  part  in  bringing  about 
la.iting  peace  and  permanent  good  will."  After  leaving  the  New 
York  fair,  crossing  the  continent,  and  gazing  upon  this  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Expoeltlon.  I  can  but  repeat  that 
thought  more  earnestly,  more  sincerely,  and  with  greater  con- 
fidence of  Its  fumnment. 

No  man  should  attempt  to  draw  comparisons  between  these  two 
great  undertakings  They  are  not  in  any  way  competitive  Further- 
more. It  is  a  mistake  to  compare  two  things,  each  of  which   is 


perfect.  Our  two  great  American  exjjositions  are  to  sequence. 
In  this  Western  Pageant  of  the  Pacific  is  the  stor>-  of  tiie  de- 
velcpraent  of  the  "world  of  today."  In  the  eastern  exposition, 
reflected  in  the  trylon  and  perisphere.  Is  the  story  of  the  "world 
cf  tomorrow.  ■  In  expression  and  design,  they  differ  as  widely  as 
the  distance  between  them;  they  express  the  vast  range  of 
American  Intellect  and  Ingenuity,  but  in  purpose  they  are  one. 

It  is  a  liiiie  optimistic  to  expect  that  every  American  will  be 
able  to  see  both  expositions,  but  I  do  hope  that  every  American 
will  see  at  least  one,  and  will  follow  closely,  thrcvigh  the  radio, 
the  press,  and  personal  associations  the  features  and  attractions 
of  the  other.  Standing  on  the  two  ocean  frontiers  of  the  United 
States,  these  two  great  expositions  add  one  more  strand  to  the 
tie  that  binds  the  East  and  the  West,  And  not  only  do  they  ttll 
the  story  of  our  own  great  country,  but  also,  of  all  North  and 
South  America,  of  the  countries  of  the  Orient,  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  of  foreign  countries  throughout  the  world.  Tiiey 
stand  as  monuments  to  the  march  of  democracy. 

As  our  democracy  advances,  despite  criticism  and  complaints  and 
the  thunderous  clash  of  war  lords  In  other  lands,  our  Govern- 
ments interest  in  its  people  must  continue  to  advance.  It  must 
become  an  even  more  Imporl^t  and  Intimate  influence  In  our 
daily  lives,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
the  welfare,  freedom,  and  happiness  of  our  people,  who  are  the 
foundation  of  our  democracy. 

I  speak  as  the  head  of  the  organization  which  is  the  most  Inti- 
mate governmental  influence  in  our  daily  lives — the  United  Stat->3 
Poet  Office  Department.  E^'erJ•body  transacts  his  own  postal  busi- 
ness. If  a  citizen  goes  to  court,  he  must  have  a  lawyer:  if  he 
has  dealings  with  the  customhouse  he  hires  a  broker,  if  he  has 
business  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  he  gets  someone  to 
assist  and  to  advise  him.  But  if  he  has  any  postal  troubles,  he 
puts  en  his  hat  and  goes  to  see  his  pcstmastT,  and  he  transacts 
the  business  himself,  or  he  gets  on  the  telephone  and  does  it  that 
way.  The  Postal  Service  is  everybody's  frknd.  It  is  alwavs  wel- 
come. It  serves  no  writs:  It  collects  no  taxes:  It  imposes  no  bur- 
dens. Every  door  Is  open  to  its  agents,  and  the  meisnges  of  Joy 
and  sadness,  good  or  ill.  of  happiness  or  despair,  sway  the  lives 
of  the  Nation. 

This  intimate  fellowship  is  typical  of  all  this  Government's 
relations  with  Its  public — an  attitude- sympathetic,  helpful,  and 
understanding:  its  people's  welfare,  protection,  and  contentment, 
its  sole  unwavering  purpose. 

In  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  It  functions  quief.y  and  incon- 
spicuously. But  In  times  of  trouble  or  catastrophe  the  people 
instinctively  turn  to  their  Goverrunent  for  comfort  and  assistance, 
and  never  has  It  failed  them.  In  flood.  In  storm,  in  earthquake 
and  fire,  in  the  dire  distress  of  the  Dust  Bowl,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  terrific  storms  that  sometimes  sweep  over  us,  the  Goverrunent 
Is  the  first  refuge  and  mdst  powerful  aid. 

In  the  rehabilitation  of  San  Francisco  after  the  disaster  of  1906 
the  Government,  particularly  the  Post  Office,  phiyed  a  large  part. 
Mail  service  was  resumed  In  the  stricken  city  after  the  second  dav, 
and  from  then  on  It  was  the  most  Impwrtant  element  of  rehabili- 
tation It  brought  together  families  widely  separated:  It  broueht 
money  and  food  and  clothing:  It  brought  messages  from  the  people 
of  the  city  to  friends  and  relatives  elsewhere  and  put  them  ncain 
in  communication  with  the  outside  world  when  all  other  means  of 
corhmunlcation  had  been  disrupted. 

It  seems  that  when  the  postal  service  was  first  reestablished — to 
be  exact,  on  April  20.  1906 — the  San  Francisco  post  office  accepted 
some  of  the  most  peculiar  mall  that  has  ever  been  carried.  It 
was  Imperative  that  the  people  communicate  with  their  frends  out- 
side the  city.  They  had  no  stamps,  no  envelopes,  no  writing 
paper,  and  so  they  wTote  messages  on  cloth,  pieces  of  newspaper 
torn  from  margins  and  blank  spaces,  bits  of  wood,  collars  cuffs,  or 
anything  else  that  would  bear  an  address  and  carry  a  message. 
There  were  no  stamps  on  these  queer  communications — none  were 
to  be  had — but  the  record  shows  that  these  messages  speedily 
reached  their  destinations  and  caused  a  flood  of  messaees  to  return 
bearing  words  of  good  cheer  and  of  hope.  These  returning  mes- 
sages found  their  way  to  ultimate  delivery,  although  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  had  moved  Into  refugee  camps  or  Into  the 
homes  of  friends  In  outlying  parts  of  the  city  or  had  migrated  to 
other  towns. 

Until  he  has  actually  crossed  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from 
Canada  to. the  Gulf,  no  man  can  possibly  realize  the  expansive 
distances  that  exist  In  this  vast  country,  and  the  need  for  swift 
and  efficient  communication  that  these  distances  make  Imperative. 

In  the  mall  service,  you  have  the  highest  development  of  that 
speed  and  efficiency. 

As  history  reckons  time.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  a  Journey 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast  was  an  adventure  to  be 
undertaken  only  by  the  most  daring.  Three  thousand  miles  of 
wilderness  lay  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  Journey 
was  one  of  many  months  and  full  of  hardships.  Now,  one  can 
step  Into  a  luxxu-lous  airplane  leaving  San  Prancisco  tonight  and 
be  in  Washington  tomorrow.  Regardless  of  the  miles  of  distance. 
a  place  Is  no  farther  than  It  takes  to  get  there,  and  modern 
transportation  has  brought  San  Prancisco  within  hand  clasn  of 
the  eastern  shcre. 

This  annihilation  or  elimination  of  distance  *s  due  to  'he 
startling  development  In  transportation  that  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  United  States  has  made  possible:  but  behind  this  Inventive 
genius  has  been  the  urge  and ,  Inspiration  of  the  United  States 
maU,  and  to  this  tirge  and  inspiration  more  than  to  any  other 
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thing.  Is  due  the  efficiency  of  our  communication  service  today. 
The  spirit  of  the  early  frontiersman  was  essentially  one  of  adven- 
ture, but  coupled  with  that  spirit  was  the  strange  complex  of  the 
home  Instinct.  He  penetrated  deep  into  the  wilderness  for  adven- 
ture or  for  gold,  but  in  his  soul  was  always  the  urge  to  maintain 
the  home  ties  and  his  hope  of  ultimate  reunion.  With  this  In 
mind,  he  took  advantage  of  all  opportunities  and  all  means  to 
keep  In  touch  with  his  people  and  bring  them  to  him  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

In  supplying  this  demand  for  communication,  the  post  office  has 
pressed  Into  Its  service  all  manner  of  devices,  from  the  tin  can 
thrown  overboard  In  the  South  Seas  to  the  latest  flight  of  the 
China  Clipper.  Horses,  dogs,  runners,  stagecoaches,  railroads, 
ships,  airplanes,  all  have  contributed  to  this  demand  to  advance 
the  mail,  and  In  turn,  have  been  propelled  to  greater  speed  and 
efficiency  because  of  this  responsibility.  No  system  of  transporta- 
tion Is  so  small  nor  so  distant  that  its  service  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  post  office,  nor  is  any  service  as  alert  as  the  post  office 
In  taking  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  So  It  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  Post  Office  Department,  with  Its  tradition  of  swift,  safe, 
and  dependable  service  has  been  the  most  powerful  Influence  in 
developing  and  holding  together  the  vast  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  In  supplying  a  system  of  transportation,  in  all  elements,  the 
greatest  In  the  world. 

Here  In  California,  a  State  of  magnificent  distances  of  Its  own, 
you  are  particularly  blessed  with  all  that  transportation  and  com- 
munication have  done  for  you.  Besides  serving  the  needs  of  your 
people,  they  have  enabled  you  to  unfold  to  the  world  the  natural 
wonders  of  your  wonderful  State.  You  have  thrills  for  every  lover  of 
the  new  and  strange  and  beautiful  In  Nature.  Does  he  seek  movin- 
talns?  You  have  them  In  the  rugged  snow-capped  Sierras  and  the 
rolling  contours  of  the  Coast  Ranqe.  Does  he  seek  plains?  You 
have  them  in  the  long  reaches  of  the  fertile  valleys  of. the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  San  Joaquin.  You  have  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
points  of  altitude  In  all  the  country.  You  have  even  a  volcano. 
On  your  mountain  peaks  you  have  the  cold  of  the  Arctic.  And  the 
hottest  place  In  all  this  land  Is  In  the  blistering  deserts  of  Death 
Valley,  lying  400  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  You  have  the 
friendly  waters  of  the  Pacific  singing  Its  surf  song  along  a  thousand 
miles  of  coast  line.  You  have  a  place  In  your  climate  and  your 
altitudes  for  practically  everything  that  grows.  In  vigor  and  pro- 
ductiveness you  are  young:  yet  your  soil  harbors  the  olde.st  of  living 
things,  the  giant  redwoods  of  the  Sierras  And  In  contrast,  we 
have  here  the  newest  thing  of  all — Treasure  Island — the  latest 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

This  exposition  Is  not  the  only  Important  reason  for  this  man- 
made  Treasure  Island.  From  this  spot,  giant  airplanes  leave  on 
their  flights  to  the  westward  over  the  Pacific  on  a  mission  of  trade 
and  fellow.shlp.  and  carrying  the  United  States  mail,  which  makes 
their  flights  possible.  Just  now.  supplementing  these  flights  from 
the  western  frontier,  planes  are  flying  to  the  eastward  over  the 
Atlantic  from  the  eastern  frontier.  Soon  they  will  bind  Europe 
and  the  United  States  by  a  regular  service,  and  this  service  will 
have  as  Its  greatest  reliance,  for  revenue  and  support  and  public 
confidence,  the  transportation  of  the  mall. 

This  exposition  has  been  made  possible  by  the  energy,  industry, 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  the  bay  area  and 
the  Western  States.  I  compliment  them  up>on  their  enterprise. 
To  those  whose  personal  efforts  have  brought  this  exposition  Into 
being,  men  who  have  given  unsparingly  cf  their  time  and  energy 
and  supervision.  I  extend  my  slncerest  congratulations  upon  the 
magnificent  success  of  their  efforts.  I  compliment  also  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America,  of  the  Orient,  of  the  Pacific  Isles,  and  else- 
where that  have  so  generously  contributed  to  the  beauty,  the 
Interest,  and  the  educational  Influence  of  this  pageant  of  the 
Pacific. 

I  compliment  the  inspiring  leadership  so  representative  of  San 
Francisco,  which  again  exemplifies  Itself  here,  and  I  compliment 
and  thank  the  United  Postal  Service  organizations  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  San  Prancisco  Bay  counties  which,  by  their  attend- 
ance and  sponsorship  of  this  day,  have  Indicated  their  Interest  in 
the  success  of  the  exp>06ltlon.  Particularly  do  I  thank  them  for 
their  courtesy  and  consideration  In  Inviting  me  as  the  speaker  of 
this  occasion  and  for  permitting  me  to  see  and  express  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  the  glories  and  the  delightful  attractiveness  of  this 
great  exposition  on  Treasure  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 


Lloyd  B.  Maness 


.^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

:  OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1939 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
privilege  and  honor  to  pay  brief  tribute  to  Lloyd  B.  Maness 
for  his  heroic  deed  in  the  recent  submarine  disaster.    This 


boy  comes  from  the  district  of  North  Carolina  which  I  repre- 
sent here  in  this  body.  We  mourn  the  oead,  and  let  us  not 
forget  to  honor  those  who  gave  their  lives.  There  will  be 
tears  by  father,  mother,  and  friends  for  those  who  went  down 
courageously  and  in  line  of  duty.  To  father,  mother,  and 
friends  may  we  extend  our  deepest  and  thoughtful  sympathy. 
We  here  and  elsewhere  may  dw^ell  on  this  heroic  deed  as  one 
true  to  discipline,  true  to  loyalty,  and  one  that  will  glorify  a 
lifetime  record  coming  from  that  sturdy  pioneer  stock  which 
North  Carolina  is  built  of.  This  boy.  Lloyd  B.  Maness,  per- 
formed his  duty  as  he  saw  it.  No  one  ever  responded  to  the 
inherent  characteristics  of  courage  and  loyalty  better  ^han 
did  he  when  it  appeared  that  closing  the  door  meant  the  end 
of  life  for  his  dearest  friend.  This  longing  for  life  Is  predi- 
cated on  hope  which  will  fulfill  wishes,  but  what  a  firm  con- 
viction he  had  with  reason  when  he  stood  on  a  moment's 
notice  between  life  and  death.  His  beloved  comrades  would 
say  that  no  finer  demonstration  of  duty  could  be  offered  could 
they  speak.  He  was  entirely  honest  with  himself  and  with 
others  without  fear  of  reproach.  Lloyd  B.  Maness  has  won 
for  himself  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  lais  countrymen  by 
courageously  meeting  every  responsibility  of  trust  imposed 
upon  him.  He  has  left  an  indelible  impression  to  loyalty  and 
duty.  The  fact  that  he  separated  life  and  death  with  his 
heroic  deed  will  speak  for  itself,  but  may  we  as  Americans 
properly  appreciate  the  performance  and  endeavor  to  emu- 
late those  qualities  of  American  manhood  so  fully  and  com- 
letely  exemplified  by  this  boy  in  our  service. 


The  Land  of  Make-Believe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    J.  WILLIAM  DITTER,  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA,  MAY  27,  1939 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend m.y  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  from  station  WCAU,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  Saturday,  May 
27,  1939: 

Daydreaming  in  a  land  of  make-believe  is  the  favorite  pastime 
of  childhood.  A  fairy  prince  waves  a  magic  wand — stately  castles 
are  built  of  cloud  and  vapor,  fantastic  wealth  is  woven  from  sun- 
beams— and  everyone  lives  happily  ever  after  in  a  land  of  make- 
believe.  These  daydreams  mean  much  to  children.  But  with  most 
of  us  they  vanish  like  the  mists  of  the  morning  when  childhood 
days  are  gone  and  the  real,  rather  than  the  artlQcial  things  of 
life  make  their  sterner  demands  upon  us. 

For  the  last  6  years  America  has  been  a  land  of  make-believe. 
Magic  wands  have  been  waved — stately  castles  have  been  built, 
fantastic  wealth  has  been  woven — and  a  more  abundant  life  has 
been  painted  for  everyone  but  the  Republicans  and  the  tweedle- 
dums. 

We  have  had  make-believe  work,  and  make-believe  money,  and 
make-believe  security,  and  almost  a  make-believe  democracy.  That 
might  have  gotten  through,  too,  but  the  Covirt  couldn't  be  packed 
and  the  Democrats  wouldn't  be  purged.  All  In  all.  we  have  had 
the  greatest  daydream,  to  some  of  us  the  wildest  nightmare,  that 
America  has  had  since  Ponce  de  Leon  developed  the  Idea  of  a 
fountain  of  youth  as  a  New  Deal  measure  In  Florida, 

Looking  back  on  the  past  6  years  It  seems  almost  Incredible  that 
a  daydream  could  last  so  long,  seem  so  enticing,  and  prove  so  fan- 
tastic as  the  New  Deal  has  been.  But  every  daydream  ends. 
Fantasy  yields  to  reality.  Pigs  give  up  birth  control,  Tugwell's 
planned  economy  turns  to  molasses.  Eleven  million  unemployed 
recall  the  story  of  the  forgotten  man.  Business  hangs  on  the  ropes 
between  breathing  spells  and  appeasements.  Corn  is  35  cents  a 
bushef,  with  few  buyers.  Henry  Ford  declines  to  let  John  L.  Lewis 
run  his  plant.  And  the  Democratic  platform  of  1932  continues  to 
be  a  noble  but  an  untried  experiment. 

One  thing  in  this  make-believe  performance  that  is  real  Is  the 
money  that  It  has  cost  us.    That's  one  of  the  tragedies  of  it  all. 
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It  «»t  real  money  to  lh«  tune  cf  billions  erf  I  O  U's  for  this  visit 
to  the  land  oX  make-beUeve  For  6  long  years  we  have  lived  so  far 
beyond  our  means  that  the  national  debt  ha5  Just  about  reached 
Its  IfvaJ  limit  with  no  proepecta  whatever  of  any  let-down  In  the 
gpending  spree  that  has  carried  us  closer  and  closer  to  ftnanclal 
dUa»-*T.  Yes.  cne  thintf  that  has  come  out  oi  cur  dreem  days  that 
Is  real  and  nut  artificial  Is  a  national  debt  of  $20 .937, 3 50 ,964. 

We  have  dealt  so  loosely  In  bllHors,  spendm?  and  squandering 
has  become  such  a  matter-of-fact  thing,  the  Nation's  debt — that 
mean.'^  your  debt— has  soared  to  such  dtzzy  heights  that  an  old- 
tBshloni-d  account  txxik  belongs  to  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days,  and 
the  rules  of  simple  arlthmeTlc  have  become  a  lost  art  Well,  the 
fact  of  the  mntter  Is  they  are  still  with  us — accounts  and 
arithmetic.  The  account  book  stands  as  is.  and  no  amount  of 
flgure  jugglmg  will  change  it  one  bit.  Putting  on  blinders  fools 
no  one.  We  owe— you  and  I.  and  the  rest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple—a debt  of  •40  234.816.549  that  must  be  paid  ur.less  we  try  to 
nin  out  on  our  obligations.  That  fact  is  painfully  plain  to  every- 
one of  us  who  Is  wllllnq  to  come  out  of  dream  days  and  face  the 
facts.  After  all,  the  public  purse  isn't  a  bit  different  than  your 
family  pocketbook  and  mine,  only  that  Ifs  larger.  What  you 
pay  out  you  have  to  take  in.  We  either  pay  our  bills  or  we  live 
bcvond  our  Income.  We  may  get  by  on  credit  for  awhile  but, 
sooner  or  later,  we  have  to  put  our  house  in  order.  And  that's 
Juit  what  we  should  have  done  with  our  natlorial  house  before 
It  pot  so  topsy-turvy— put  it  In  order.  It  may  be  pretty  late  to 
start  to  do  this  now.  but  the  longer  we  wait  the  harder  the  Job 
Will  be  ar.d  the  greater  the  damage. 

There  are  those  who  try  to  excuse  the  fast  and  loose  way  that 
the  Fedeml  Government  has  played  with  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  w!t.h  the  Natinns  credit,  on  the  grounds  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  the  American  people  contented  was  to  coddle  them,  that 
human  relationships  were  Igncrcd  prior  to  March  4.  1933.  and 
that  cur  well-being  depends  upon  bigger  and  better  hand-outs  from 
Wa^hir.frtcn.  That's  Just  absurd  We  all  admit  that  some  of  the 
th.ngs  that  were  done  by  the  New  Deal  should  have  been  don?, 
but  it's  high  time  for  all  of  us  to  realize  that  no  cne  in  Washington 
has  an  Aladdin's  lamp  which  can  be  rubbed  either  for  wealth  or 
happiness. 

Murh  the  same  rules  apply  to  this  national  spending  as  apply 
In  your  home  and  mine.  All  of  us  see  many  things  we'd  like 
to  have.  Mother  tells  us  of  a  new  dress  In  the  shop  window.  The 
children  tell  us  of  new  pnmes  and  toys.  Our  own  suit  looks  a 
bit  seedy.  My.  how  wi  'd  like  to  get  those  things.  But  we're  faced 
with  facts  as  we  figure  the  costs — rent  to  pay.  food  to  buy — so 
the  old  dress  is  nrtade  over,  the  old  games  and  to>-8  are  brought  out, 
and  we  sponge  and  press  the  c!d  suit  and  make  It  do.  I  want  to 
tcU  ycu  very,  very  simply,  that's  the  way  most  of  us  were  taught 
In  the  old-fashioned  homes  that  made  America. 

All  of  us  admit  that  there  are  many  things,  goods  and  services, 
that  the  Federal  Go\-emment  has  heen  btiylng  which  would  be 
pleasant  to  have  If  we  only  had  the  money  to  pav  for  them.  Again, 
all  of  tifi  know  that  ■  lot  of  things  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  buying  have  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  they  should 
have  cost — the  prices  have  been  outrageously  high  and  the  goods 
and  services  have  been  of  a  pretty  poor  quality. 

I  was  Intere&ted  last  Monday  night  to  hear  the  President  tell 
the  American  retailers  that  he  had  "no  bargain  basement."  That 
may  be  so.  but  the  New  Den!  has  conducted  the  largest  rummatte 
sale  In  the  history  of  storekeepln;?.  Every  exploded  economic  theory, 
♦very  wild-goose  experiment,  every  crack-pot  notion,  and  every  die- 
credited  financial  fallacy  that  the  mind  of  nian  ever  conceived 
have  been  bundled  together  like  so  many  patched  pants  and 
threadbare  coats  and  peddled  to  the  American  people  as  new 
goods.  They  have  not  been  bargains,  cither  in  the  basement  or  on 
the  top  floor.  They  have  been  the  most  expensive  and  highest 
priced  pieces  of  merchandise  ever  pvished  across  the  counter. 

All  of  MS  know  there  were  some  things  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  called  upon  to  do  that  could  not  be  avoided,  and  that  a 
part  of  our  debt  was  Just  as  necessary  as  a  doctor's  bill.  Every 
penny  that  was  honestly  and  wisely  spent  for  the  relief  of  the 
needy  and  the  unemployed  was  money  well  spent.  But  millions 
poured  mto  political  rat  holes  are  neither  honeetly  nor  wisely  spent. 

From  time  to  time  the  President  has  suggested  that  he  Is  eager 
to  bring  the  national  outgo  in  hue  with  the  income,  but  that  when 
buslnes.^n^.cn  urtre  him  to  do  so  he  asks  them  where  cuts  should 
be  made.  It  seems  to  me  the  thing  Is  deeper  than  that.  That's 
not  the  way  to  start.  It's  not  a  matter  of  procedure.  It's  a  matter 
of  policy.  It's  a  matter  cf  getun<;  down  to  bedrock  and  deciding 
whe'ber  anyone  ever  spent  himself  Into  prosperity — whether  the 
policies  of  tiie  spending  specialists  in  Washington  have  worked. 
They  haven  t  and  they  won't. 

Iri  'pltc  of  the  sound  advice  of  many  of  his  party  leaders,  the 
r  t  continues  to  look  with  favor  upon  those  In  his  confidence 

\\  :n  that  the  only  way  to  recovery  is  to  spend  ourselves  into 

it.  That  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  financial  mess  In  which  we 
find  ourselves.  Ycu  and  I  know  that  neither  time  nor  money  has 
been  spared  to  give  the  spending  speclullsts  a  chance  to  prove 
tliat  their  theory  wcxild  work.  Every  one  of  the  11.000.000  men 
and  women  locking  for  a  Job  today  Is  the  best  proof  that  It  wont 
work.     It  never  did  and  It  never  will. 

It's  Just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  can  bring  about 
national  recovery  by  edging  closer  and  closer  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy as  It  in  for  you  and  mo  to  think  that  we  can  become  pros- 
perous by  moving  closer  and  closer  to  the  poorhouse.  And  remem- 
ber this,  the  President  himself  said  In  1932,  we  were  on  the  road 


to  bankruptcy,  when  our  national  debt  was  less  than  half  of  what 
It  Is  tcxlav  'The  approach  to  this  problem  Is  not  to  pose  questions 
to  businessmen  as  to  which  of  the  regular  functions  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  curtailed  so  as  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  The 
thing  to  do  is  not  to  a.ck  questions  but  to  stop  spiendlnR 

I  believe,  and  I  think  you  believe,  there  are  some  things  that 
could  be  done  which  would  bring  about  two  very  desirable  and 
vitally  necessary  results — that  Is.  start  us  on  the  road  to  real  re- 
covery and  call  a  halt  on  this  habit  of  living  beyond  our  means. 
These  things  have  at  least  one  Justification,  and  that  Is  they  have 
not  been  tried  since  March  4,  1933.  We  might  give  buslne8.s — I 
mean  the  private  industrial  life  of  the  country  that  wants  to  work — 
whether  Its  big  or  little — the  shop  and  the  store  and  the  factory  in 
your  town — a  chance  to  get  going.  Let's  be  frank  about  It  We 
could  stop  hindering  We  could  start  helping.  We  can  stop  the 
warfare  l)etween  employers  and  employees.  We  can  stop  competi- 
tion of  Government  with  private  Industry.  We  can  bring  within 
reasonable  limits  the  rules  and  regtilatioiis  of  bureaus  and  commis- 
sions We  can  stop  taxing  the  life  out  of  business.  We  can  give 
confidence  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  Invest  In  American  enter- 
prise by  assuring  them  that  the  future  has  some  hope.  We  can 
stop  hating  those  who  try  to  succeed.  We  can  offer  seme  premium 
to  ambition.  Industry,  and  thrift.  We  can  give  something  more 
than  lip  service  to  free  enterprise.  We  can  discard  the  philosophy 
of  scarcity  and  let  American  genius  produce  a  greater  abundance 
at  a  lower  cost  to  a  larger  number  of  our  people.  We  can  try  fewer 
experiments  and  depend  more  on  the  value  of  our  past  experiences. 
We  can  remove  the  obstacles  that  dam  up  the  flow  of  private  in- 
vestments. We  can  admit  the  mistakes  of  the  last  6  years  by  giving 
practical  men  instead  of  star-gazing  theorists  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing. 

In  short,  we  can  stop  day  dreaming  In  a  land  of  make  believe. 
We  can  come  down  to  earth  and  go  to  work. 


The  Little  T.  V.  A.  in  Richland  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1939 


AR'nCLE     FROM     THE     REPUBUCAN     OBSERVER,     RICHLAND 

CENTER,   •WIS. 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recced.  I  include  the  following  article  entitled, 
"The  Little  T.  V.  A.  in  Richland  Center,"  reprinted  from  the 
Republican  Observer.  Richland  Center,  Wis.,  January  19, 
1939: 

(Prom   the  Republican   Observer,  Richland   Center.   Wis.) 

THE  LTTTLE  T.  V.   A.  IN  RICHLANI)  CENTXR 

It  may  be  surprising  to  seme  to  realize  that  at  least  the  principle 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  was  demonstrated  in  Richland  Center  years  ago. 

There  was  a  local  preacher  who  had  quite  a  family  while  he 
drew  somewhat  of  a  small  salary. 

He  conceived  the  idea  that  If  he  possessed  a  mJlk  cow  one  of 
the  heavy  expenses  of  family  maintenance  might  be  reduced. 

He  discussed  the  proposition  with  some  of  his  parishioners.  One 
member  of  his  ccngrcgatlcn  said  he  would  give  him  a  cow; 
another  volunteered  to  furnlsii  hay;  another,  straw  for  bedding. 
A  neighbor  gave  the  minister  the  use  of  a  bam  in  which  to  keep 
the  cow  and  store  the  feed. 

Finding  that  the  cow  gave  more  milk  than  the  family  required, 
the  minister  sold  the  surplus  to  neighbors.  Inasmuch  as  he  had 
not  a  dollar  Invested  In  the  cow.  that  the  feed,  bedding,  and  barn 
were  funished  free,  he  readily  saw  that  there  was  big  profit  derived 
from  the  milk  hs  sold  In  fact  he  was  soon  able  to  lay  up  cnotigh 
milk  money  to  enable  him  to  buy  another  cow.  Forgetting  to  tell 
the  members  of  the  church  that  he  had  the  second  cow  he  was 
able  to  gee  other  frien-ls  to  furnish  additional  hay,  straw,  and  feed, 
and  the  fellow  who  allowed  him  the  use  of  the  barn  also  permitted 
him  to  keep  the  other  cjw  there. 

At  this  point  the  preacher  committed  the  error  of  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  milkmen  of  the  town  were  robbers.  'WTien 
he  saw  them  charging  the  prices  they  were  getting  he  offered  to 
sell  milk  at  a  slightly  less  price.  He  even  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  crime  of  profiteering. 

One  of  the  milkmen  was  a  member  of  that  church.  'When  he 
learned  that  his  preacher  was  canvassing  his  customers  to  take 
milk  from  him  and  was  also  telling  his  brethren  how  their  milkman 
was  robbing  them,  he  became  angry. 

He  sat  down  and  figured  out  that  he  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
cows,  build  bams,  furnish  hay.  and  make  delivery  at  the  same 
price  as  could  a  competitor  who  dldnt  have  a  cent  Invested,  got 
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his  feed  and  barn  room  for  nothing,  and  had  customers  come 
after  their  milk. 

The  milkman  went  to  the  mat  on  the  proposition.  It  didn't 
take  him  long  to  convince  other  members  of  the  congregation  that 
the  practice  wasn't  fair,  especially  when  he  backed  his  arguments 
by  letting  them  know  that  if  It  continued  he  would  cease  making 
his  large  yearly  contribution  to  the  church 

Brother  churchmen  quit  hauling  hav  to  the  preacher's  cows  and 
the  neighbor  asked  for  barn  rent.  When  that  came  about  the 
preacher  discovered  that  to  buy  everything  made  his  expenses  run 
fo  high  that  it  didn't  even  pay  to  keep  a  cow  to  furnish  milk  for 
his  own  family. 

There  was  a  perfect  little  T.  V.  A.  set-up.  With  the  Federal 
Government  furnL<^hing  everything,  even  to  writing  off  a  loss  of 
11,000,000  In  a  single  year,  no  private  company  can  compete  with 
It  anv  more  than  the  regular  milkman  could  compete  with  the 
preacher. 

William  Ben  Cravens 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the   life,   character,    and   public   service   of   Hon.   William    Ben 
Cra\'ens.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  words  adequate  for  expressing 
the  profound  sense  of  sorrow  and  loss  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Hon.  William  Ben  Cravens,  Arkansas'  senior  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  en  January  13  of  this  year.  Ben  Cravens 
was  not  only  the  dean  of  the  Arkansas  delegation  in  the 
House  of  R.^prescntatives:  he  was  in  a  real  sense  a  strong 
and  courageous  leader,  a  wise  counselor,  and  a  true  friend. 
As  one  of  the  four  new  Members  from  Arkansas,  now  serving 
my  apprenticeship  as  a  Member  of  this  bcdy,  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  conviction  that  we  have  lost  much  in 
the  kindly  and  wise  guidance  that  would  have  been  ours 
except  for  his  untimely  passing,  for  while  he  was  never  one 
to  burden  others  v.-ith  his  own  problems  he  was  ever  willing 
and  eager  to  extend  the  helping  hand  to  those  with  less 
experience  and  less  wisdom  in  the  procedures  and  traditions 
of  this  body. 

Quiet,  earnest,  always  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense, 
Hon.  Ben  Cravens  won  his  way  to  esteem  and  high  honor, 
not  through  spectacular  gestures  and  vain  display  of  his 
powers,  but  through  tireless,  purposeful  effqrt  and  per- 
severance. No  headline  hunter,  no  boisterous  seeker  of  pub- 
licity, he  went  about  his  business  quietly,  endowed  with  a 
Lincoln-like  quality  of  simplicity  and  gentleness  which  en- 
deared him  to  all  men,  of  every  rank  and  station — 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  In  him,  the  red  earth; 

The  smell  and  smack  of  elemental  things: 

The  rectitude  end  patience  of  the  cliff; 

Tlie  goodwill  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  com; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars.     •     •     * 

Ben  Cravens  first  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  Member  from  the  Fourth  District,  Arkansas,  in  1907, 
and  served  three  consecutive  terms.  He  did  not  seek  the 
office  again  until  1933.  All  men  with  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  public  life  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  backtrack  the 
political  trail,  and  yet  this  quiet,  earnest  man.  after  19  years 
of  voluntary  retirement  from  public  service,  accomplished 
this  feat  without  difficulty.  He  relinquished  office  as  a 
young  man  and  returned  after  years  of  distinguished  service 
at  the  bar.  campaigning  against  four  younger  men,  all  ex- 
perienced in  politics,  and  won. 

This  was  in  a  year  when  the  tide  of  public  favor  ran  strong 
toward  placing  younger  men  in  office;  but  this  man.  while  he 
was  no  longer  young  in  years,  had  kept  his  essential  youth, 
which  Is  a  matter  less  of  years  than  of  spiiitual  growth  and 


adaptability  to  change.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  again 
serving  his  third  consecutive  term,  a  signal  accomplishment, 
and  eloquent  of  the  esteem  of  his  home  people,  who  had  not 
forgotten  his  splendid  record  of  service  after  the  19  years  of 
his  retirement  from  public  office.  Of  such  was  his  public 
record,  unvarying  success  against  a  background  of  quiet, 
earnest,  and  unremitting  efifort  in  the  service  of  his  people 
and  his  country.  In  later  months  he  had  suffered  constant 
ill  health,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  his  whole  life  that  it  was 
not  until  death  was  near  that  the  grave  nature  of  his  illness 
became  generally  known  even  to  those  who  were  closely 
associated  with  him. 

For  this  able  and  modest  gentleman  we  today  bear  witness 
of  our  sorrow  and  our  loss  at  his  passing  in  halting  but  honest 
words,  knowing  that  he  would  crave  gradiloquence  and 
rhetorical  pomp  no  more  in  his  dying  than  he  did  in  his 
living.  Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  surviving 
members  of  his  family,  to  whom  he  was  ever  devoted.  For 
ourselves,  while  attesting  our  loss  we  at  the  same  time  keep 
and  treasure  the  inspiration  of  his  life  and  deeds. 

He  held  his  place — 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 

And  when  he  fell  ...  he  went  down 

As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 


Embargoing  Arms  Shipments  and  War  Materials 

Exports  to  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  M    COFFEE  OF  WASHINGTON, 

MAY   19.    1939 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing address  delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  May  19,  1939: 

We  Americans  are  a  peaceful  people.  Like  other  people  In  the 
world,  we  don't  want  war.  We  want  to  be  secure  In  our  own  Jobs 
and  our  own  homes  and  our  own  lives.  We  belong  to  that  90 
percent  of  the  men  and  women  of  that  world  that  President 
Roosevelt  described  as  peace  loving,  as  haters  of  war  and  all  the 
world  misery  that  war  brings. 

We  want  peace.  We  want  peace  based  on  justice  and  reason  and 
on  respect  for  international  law  and  order,  because  we  realize  that 
only  this  way  can  peace  be  preserved.  Peace  cannot  be  secured 
In  the  wa~y  the  military  dictators  would  secure  their  kind  of 
peace — by  enslaving  the  world  with  armed  might.  We  Americans 
realize  this,  that  peace  in  the  world  cannot  be  imposed  by  military 
aggression,  or  won  by  yielding  to  aggression. 

We  know  that  the  world  can  only  be  kept  from  war  as  long 
as  war  Is  made  lmpos.<Uble,  as  long  as  no  nation  or  group  of  rulers 
In  control  of  a  nation  Is  permitted  or  encouraged  to  attack  another 
nation  for  purposes  of  aggre.-ssion. 

As  sensible  people,  we  know  that  peace  Is  constantly  being  bro- 
ken throughout  the  world.  A  major  war  Is  raging  in  Asia.  For- 
merly free  and  democratic  nations  In  Europe  have  become  the 
victims  of  Invasion  by  foreign  military  powers.  These  acts  of 
aggression,  and  other  aggressions  in  preparation,  threaten  not  only 
the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  victim  nations,  but  keep  the  entire 
world  In  constant  turmoil  and  fear. 

We  know  that  the  world  today  Is  threatened  with  a  new.  uni- 
versal conflict  whose  horrors  will  far  surpass  those  of  any  previous 
world  outbreak.  These  wars  and  alarms  of  world  war  make  ua 
afraid  not  onlv  for  the  future  of  Europe  and  Asia  but  for  our  own 
future,  for  the  safety  and  security  of  our  own  Nation,  and  our 
own  families. 

We  cannot,  and  we  do  not,  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
peace  Is  being  violated  all  around  us,  that  war  Is  spreading  In 
almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
It  Is  our  concern  as  much  as  It  Is  the  concern  of  every  other 
civilized  person  In  the  world,  because  It  Is  forced  upon  us.  We  are 
Just  as  much  alarmed  and  concerned  at  what  Is  happening  In 
Europe  and  Asia  a»  we  would  be  alarmed  and  concerned  by  a  fire  or 
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a  homicidal  maulae  In  our  neighbor's  house,  becaiise  the  danger  to 
MB  Is  jusc,  as  acute 

The  peace  and  Security  of  the  world,  and  consequently  of  America, 
Is  threatened  and  violated  In  a  score  of  danger  spcrs  What  Is  the 
source  of  this  world  threat  that  Is  alarming  and  menacing  90 
percent  of  the  world's  pcpulation? 

It  is  precisely  those  nations  and  the  groups  that  govern  them 
that  constantly  violate  all  international  order,  that  break  treaties, 
that  carry  on  lawless  acts  of  atgreesion  against  peaceful,  demo- 
cratic peoples  that  are  the  source  of  this  present  world  fear  and 
Insecurity. 

In  every  ca?^  of  aggression  by  those  nations,  they  have  earned 
the  condemnation  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  free  and 
thoughtful  people  In  this  country.  The  evidence  of  every  poll  of 
publ.c  opinion  lia.-;  shown  this  time  and  attain.  Americans  reject 
the  way  of  aggression,  condemn  the  Fascist  aggres.sor  that  makes 
war  on  a  peaceful  people  for  purposes  of  conquest  and  enslavement. 

And  tn  almost  every  case,  these  same  aggressor  nations  have 
received  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  strong 
statement,  but  it  Is  a  true  one.  Our  arms,  our  raw  materials,  our 
supplies  have  helped  the  aggressor  countries  to  carrj'  out  their 
acts  of  invasion.  In  Japan  In  particular,  our  materials  have  made 
and  are  making  Invasion  possible. 

How  are  we  doing  this.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  people  and 
our  Government  have  repeatedly  condemned  these  unprovoked 
attacks  on  other  countries?  We  are  doing  this  by  allowing  aggres- 
sor countries  to  arm  and  equip  themselves  for  war — a  war  that 
threatens  our  peace  and  well-being  as  It  menace.s  the  Immediate 
victim — with  munitions  and  supplies  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  a  rich  country,  wonderfully  endowed  with  natural  and 
Industrial  resources.  The  aggressor  nations  need  thes»  supplies 
to  carry  on  their  wars  of  aggression.  And  they  are  getting  them 
from  the  United  States,  in  quantities  sufiacient  to  carry  out  inva- 
sions and  to  keep  the  world  In  an  unending  state  of  fear  and 
apprehension. 

The^e  natural  and  Industrial  riches,  when  sent  to  war-making 
nations,  do  us  and  the  world  no  benefit,  rather  they  do  us  and 
the  world  harm  Is  America  any  happier,  any  more  secure,  because 
Japan  relies  upon  American  supplies  for  Itis  war  against  China? 
Do  we  receive  any  benefit  because  our  supplies  and  our  muni- 
tions made  possible  the  Invasion  of  China?  Any  sordid  profit  from 
this  shoddy  business  Is  offset  by  our  loss  of  Chinese  markets  as 
Japan  closes  the  door  to  American  trade  In  China. 

On  the  contrary,  our  own  security  Is  threatened  precisely  be- 
cause we  send  these  supplies  to  the  Fascist,  war-making  nations. 
It  Is  threatened  Just  as  our  own  homes  would  be  threatened  If  we 
supplied  a  gun  to  a  neighborhood  burglar,  or  gave  matches  to  a 
local  firebug  Proof  of  this  statement  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
our  Government  must  spend  added  billions  to  protect  otir  shores 
against  the  danger  of  Japanese  attack. 

This  is  what  we  are  dclng  by  our  present  policy  of  supplying 
arms  and  materials  of  war  to  the  war-making  aggressor  nations. 
This  policy.  In  existence  today,  makes  It  possible  for  these  Fascist 
madmen  to  run  over  the  world  destroying  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion wherever  they  attack,  and  getting  closer  to  us  with  each  act 
of    aggression    our    policy    enables    them    to    carry    out. 

Some  people  call  this  policy  of  ours  "neutrality."  It  Is  any- 
thing but  neutrality.  It  Is  an  unneutral  policy  that  has  only  one 
result — in  helping  aggression  and  harming  the  victim  of  aggression. 
It  no  more  protects  our  peace  and  security  than  Chamberlain's 
umbrella  protected  the  scciirity  of  Czechoslovakia 

Why  Is  this  so-called  "neutrality"  policy  such  a  danger  to  the 
peace  of  this  countrv?  It  Is  a  danger  to  us.  and  to  the  world  we 
live  in,  because  It  allows  the  aggressors  to  arm  themselves  from 
the  richest  source  of  supply  in  the  world,  from  the  resotirces  of 
the  United  States. 

Look  at  the  war  Japan  is  carrying  on  now  against  the  people  of 
China.  Japanese  airplanes,  tanks,  and  military  trucks  rxin  on 
American  gasoline.  Its  fleet  burns  American  oil.  We  furnish  over 
60  percent  of  all  oil  used  in  Japan.  Its  guns  throw  American  steel 
Into  the  bodies  of  Chiiu^.se  men  and  women;  Its  planes  drop  Ameri- 
can bombs  on  Chinese  children.  More  than  90  percent  of  copper, 
automobiles,  and  parts  is  purchased  by  Japan  from  the  United 
States. 

Without  these  munitions  and  supplies,  Japan  could  not  carry  on 
Its  war  In  China  even  1  more  month.  It  could  not  bring  death  to 
millions  of  Chinese  families,  des'^roy  Chinese  cities,  burn  and 
annihillate  Chinese  homes.  Without  our  supplies.  Japan's  war- 
mad  Fascist  leaders  would  have  to  behave  as  clvaized  Ijelngs and 

"the  Japanese  people  would  be  liberated  from  a  military  dictator- 
ship that  has  plunged  them  Into  ml^ry  as  well  as  the  Chinese  people. 

The  war  against  peaceful  Ch:na  is  our  concern  and  our  doing 
because  we  make  It  possible  We  are  responsible,  because  of  our 
policy  of  selling  war  materials  to  aggressor  nations,  for  a  war  of 
conquest  that  threatens  Asia  and  the  world  and  the  United  States 
of  America  that  Is  part  of  that  world. 

What  can  we  do  to  end  this  fearful  responsibility,  this  reckless 
•upport  of  aggression  that  comes  from  our  own  Nation,  and  that 
threatens  our  own  national  security? 

We  can  and  we  must  drastically  change  our  present  unneutml 
"neutrality"  law  We  must  change  it  so  that  we  can  differentiate 
between  the  aggressor  and  the  victim  of  aggression.  We  must  see 
to  It  that  our  own  safety  Is  not  menaced  any  longer  by  the  sale  of 
the  materials  of  death  to  the  war-making  natjons  of  the  world. 

A  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  accomplish  this  purpose  as  far  as  Japaxi  is  concerned.     Thia 


measure.  H.  B.  5432.  would  put  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  and  materials  of  war  to  Japan,  and 
would  prohibit  their  transportation  by  vessels  of  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  Japan.  It  would  forbid  loans  and  credits  to  the 
Japanese  war  makers,  and  otherwise  prevent  private  persons  and 
corporations  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from 
rendering  aid  or  support  to  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China  and  its 
future  war  against  the  United  States  and  the  world  Impossible. 

Many  Americans  and  also  people  of  other  coimtrles  have  ex- 
pressed their  personal  antagonism  to  Japans  aggression  by  boy- 
cotting silk  and  other  Japanese  products,  and  this  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  money  Japan  has  had  In  foreign  cotmtries  for  purchase 
of  war  materials.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Cordoll  Hull,  has  In- 
tervened In  our  sale  of  airplanes  to  Japan,  but  Japan  has  now  built 
up  her  own  factories  and  can  still  buy  our  materials  with  which 
to  manufacture  planes.  It  Is  essential  for  us  to  go  much  further, 
and  at  once  to  place  on  Japan  an  embargo  such  as  the  one  I  have 
Jusc  described  as  embodied  In  the  Coffee  Japanese  embargo  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Unitrd  States  Congress. 

It  Is  Important  to  stimulate  discussion  and  tictlon  on  this  matter. 
American  citizens  aroused  to  the  need  for  a  reversal  of  policy  of  aid 
to  the  aggressor  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  expre.ss  themselves 
to  their  congressional  representatives  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  own  peace  and  security  as  Americans  are  menaced  by  the 
wars  and  threats  of  wars  sweeping  over  the  world  today.  For  our 
own  sake,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  we  must  stop 
American  aid  to  the  aggressor  nations  that  are  bringing  terror  to 
the  peaceful  human  beings  who  inhabit  the  world. 


America's  Our  Father 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1939 


POEM  BY  "WILLIAM   A.   CHAPPELL 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  poem  WTitten  by  William  A. 
Chappell  of  Milwaukee,  entitled  "America's  Our  Father." 

AMERICA 'S  OXm  FATHER 

(By  WlUlam  A.  Chappell) 
Our  Father  who  art  above. 
Instill  In  our  hearts  a  greater  love 
For  the  glorious  liberties  we  have  today. 
Before  its  too  late  and  they're  taken  away. 
Continue  to  give  us  our  dally  bread. 
And  grant  us  the  power  to  keep  our  head 
Maien  the  radicals  rave  of  their  favorite  Ism. 
With  which  they'd  displace  our  Americanism. 
Forgive  us  for  meddling  in  foreign  affairs. 
Teach  us  to  mind  our  business — not  theirs; 
To  tend  to  our  problems,  and  ours  alone. 
To  better  conditions  right  here  at  home. 
Lead  us  not  Into  war  with  the  modern-day  Neroea 
That  would  cost  the  lives  of  American  heroes, 
And  wipe  out  democracy,  or  worse  still. 
Subject  us  all  to  a  dictator's  will. 
Deliver  us,  our  Father  who  art  above. 
From  the  loss  of  those  rights  we  cherish  and  love. 
So  that  each  night  when  we  kneel  and  pray 
We  can  say  "Thank  God  for  the  U.  S.  A." 


Robert  Low  Bacon 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1939 

On   the  life,  character,  and   public  service   of  Hon.   Roebrt   Low 
Bacon,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  ceremonial  more 
beautiful  or  appropriate  than  the  one  which  we  this  day  are 
observing.   For  the  mcmeut  we  set  aside  the  busy  acUvities  of 
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official  life  to  contemplate  the  character  of  our  departed  friends 
and  colleagues  and  to  record  our  estimate  of  the  virtues 
which  he  exemplified.  Robert  Low  Bacon  was  a  Member 
of  this  House  when  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress,  and  from 
1932  until  his  sudden  and  untimely  death  I  knew  him  more 
than  casually.  Our  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  mutual 
friendship.  I  admired  Robert  Low  Bacon  for  the  excep- 
tional qualities  of  his  Intellect.  Dally  association  afforded 
opportunity  for  accurate  judgment,  and  I  became  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  abilities  he  possessed.  He  had 
abundant  capacity  for  the  most  important  public  service. 
His  equipment  for  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  was 
ample.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  type  and  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  and 
in  his  death  the  country  lost  a  valuable  legislator. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  literary  instincts  and  tastes,  a 
scholar  In  politics.  He  represented  a  great  State,  and  that 
State  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  his  exceptional  quality. 
Robert  Low  Bacon  was  a  patriot  and  served  his  country 
well.  Citizen,  businessman,  statesman,  father,  husband, 
friend,  the  record  Is  well  written,  and  on  memory's  altar 
will  ever  glow  a  wealth  of  love  and  affection  for  one  who 
through  life  was  loyal  to  home  and  coimtry  and  measured 
up  to  the  full  stature  of  man. 


Secretary  of  State  Hull  and  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1939 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  secret  apartment-house 
diplomacy  of  Secretary  Hull  has  labored  and  brought  forth 
a  mouse.  Even  Secretary  Hull  will  probably  decline  to  de- 
fend his  own  week-end  neutrality  program  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Stripped  of  a  mass  of  camouflage,  what  Secretary  Hull 
actually  proposes  to  do  Is  to  scrap  the  mandatory  embargo 
against  the  sale  and  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war  to  belligerent  nations,  which  was  adopted 
and  readopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  Congress  and  has 
been  the  law  for  the  last  4  or  5  j'ears.  Secretary  Hull's  pro- 
posals undo  the  work  of  the  Congress  for  the  past  5  years  in 
behalf  of  neutrality. 

The  actual  result  of  Secretary  Hull's  program,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  be  to  make  the  United  States  the  slaughter- 
house and  arsenal  for  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  for  all  nations,  and  particularly  for  Great  Britain,  which 
controls  the  seas.  Either  we  are  a  Christian  nation  or  we 
are  not;  if  we  are,  we  should  not,  for  sake  of  blood  money 
and  war  profits,  be  dragged  into  every  war  by  supplying  the 
world  with  lethal  weapons  to  kill  people  with  whom  we  are 
at  peace  and  have  no  quarrel. 

The  sentiment  of  the  American  people  is  in  favor  of  keep- 
ing out  of  foreign  wars,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  vote  to  do  away  with  this  prohibition  against 
the  sale  and  shipment  of  aims,  which  has  for  its  main  pur- 
pose the  security  and  peace  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  confident  that  if  Mr.  Hull's  proposals  are  pressed 
the  Congress  will  not  adjourn  before  the  fall,  as  the  Senate 
would  insist  on  discussing  any  such  war-provoking  measure 
until  the  snow  flies. 

If  Acting  Chairman  Bloom  calls  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  together  and  urges  action  on  the  adminis- 
tration's new  neutrality  bill,  repealing  the  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  warring  nations,  I  will  renew  my  demand 
that  Secretary  Hull  come  before  the  committee  and  father 
his  own  brain  child. 
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William  Ben  Cravens 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  William  Bnf 
Cravens,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unexpected 
and  untimely  passing  of  Congressman  William  Ben  Cr.^vens 
on  January  14,  1939,  came  as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends  in 
Congress  who  had  learned  to  respect  and  admire  him  with 
an  abiding  affection  because  of  his  fine  character  and  be- 
cause of  the  remarkable  service  that  he  had  rendered  the 
people  of  his  district,  State,  and  Nation. 

His  death  has  caused  his  friends  to  realize  just  what  he 
has  meant  to  them.  They  will  forever  miss  his  kindly  efforts 
in  their  behalf,  his  untiring  devotion  to  their  cause,  and  his 
unexcelled  honor  of  purpose  and  principle.  The  poorest 
Individual  had  no  better  friend.  The  richest  person  felt  this 
man  was  his  friend.  The  laborer  could  always  count  on 
Ben.  The  farmer  will  long  remember  the  efforts  of  this 
friend  in  his  behalf.  Words  alone  fail  to  express  my  own 
feeling  of  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  this  colleague  whom  I  had 
known  for  only  a  short  time  but  will  never  forget. 

Many  words  have  been  spoken  and  written  concerning  this 
distinguished  citizen  of  Arkansas,  whose  record  of  service 
is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  pattern  of  our  State's  his- 
tory. It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that,  since  1897  when  he 
first  held  public  office,  his  constituents  have  always  reelected 
him  each  time  he  has  run  for  office,  clearly  showing  their 
trust  in  our  deceased  colleague  and  the  type  of  man  he  was. 
He  will  long  be  rememt)ered  for  the  personal  traits  he 
possessed,  a  friendly  disposition,  even  temperament,  cool 
and  collected  manner,  and  love  of  home,  life,  and  family. 


What  Reward? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  OF  MAY  27.   1939 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  May  27,  1939: 

[From  the   Dally  Oklahoman   of  May  27,    19391 

WHAT    REWARD? 

Political  courage  is  manifested  so  rarely  that  Congressman  Phil 
Ferguson  deserves  suF>erlative  praise  for  telling  the  Town.send 
Club  of  Enid  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  pending  bill,  whose  enact- 
ment would  make  the  Tox^-nsend  delusion  the  law  of  the  land. 
He  Is  both  courageous  and  humane  when  he  tells  his  pension- 
seeking  constituents  that  the  bill  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
passed  and  that  nothing  but  Its  defeat  can  protect  the  pension- 
club  members  from  the  dues  collectors  who  have  mlsJed  them  Into 
believing  that  the  Townsend  scheme  Is  about  to  win  eppruval. 

There  are  numerous  other  Representatives  In  Congress  who  feel 
exactly  as  Phil  Ferguson  does  with  reference  to  the  Townsend 
mirage.  But  many  of  them  will  vote  for  it  while  conceding  pri- 
vately that?  Its  effects  would  be  disastrous.  Some  will  dodge  a 
vote  on  the  issue,  lacking  the  courage  to  support  it  or  oppose  it. 
Forthright  courage  never  was  one  of  the  preeminent  virtues  of 
politicians. 
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For  a  long,  long  time  the  general  public  has  lamented  the  lack 
of  honest  courage  among  public  officials.  Now.  the  Eighth  District 
Consressman  gives  them  a  rare  exhibition  of  what  the  public 
has  long  demanded,  and  we  wonder  If  Ferguson's  courage  will  be 
Its  own  reward.  Will  the  voters  of  the  Eighth  District  reward 
their  Congressman  by  renominating  and  reelecting  him.  or  will 
they  sit  idly  bv  and  permit  the  pension  mongers  to  defeat  him 
when  he  asks  for  another  term?  There  will  be  far  more  involved 
In  next  year's  congresfclonal  race  In  the  Eighth  District  than  the 
pclitlcal  fortunes  of  Phil  Febcuson.  His  continued  success  at  the 
polls  would  encourage  nnany  another  timid  Congressman  to  be  a 
man  instead  of  a  mouse,  while  his  defeat  would  convince  many 
of  his  colleagues  that  it  is  hopeless  to  hold  out  against  the  pres- 
sure groups. 

Seventy-six  Years  After  Gettysburg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


■f 


HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 


OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  1  ^legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  May  31),  1939 


ADDRESSES  BY«HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD.  OF  VIRGINIA.  AND 

JOHN  D.  KEITH 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  an  incident  of  historical 
importance  took  place  on  the  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg  last 
Tuesday.  The  Gettysburg  Memorial  Association,  for  the  first 
time  since  its  organization,  chose  a  southern  Senator  to  make 
the  memorial  address,  to  which  I  was  an  interested  listener. 
United  States  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  a  son  of  the 
Old  Dominion — the  mother  of  Presidents — as  their  chosen 
speaker,  dehvered  over  a  Nation-wide  radio  hook-up  a  very 
able  and  patriotic  address,  which  was  received  by  the  many 
thou.<=ands  present  with  patriotic  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  very  able  and  eloquent  address  of  the  Senator 
from  Virgmia.  together  with  the  remarks  of  Hon.  John  D. 
Keith,  president  of  the  Gettysburg  Memorial  Association,  in 
presenting  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BY    JOHN   D.    KXITH.   PRESIDENT   OF   THE   CETTTSBURG    MEMORIAL 

ASSOCI.\TION 

Upon  this  slope  and  the  surrounding  hills  was  fought.  76  years 
Bgo,  the  battle  which  largely  determined  that  a  nation  founded 
by  a  union  of  self-governing  communities  should  not  be  dissolved. 

Upon  this  spot  an  American  now  revered  by  all.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
gave  utterance  to  the  hope  that  this  Nation  might  not  perish. 

It  survived.  The  passions  of  that  struggle  have  been  outlived. 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  today  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
these  who  have  found  In  the  circles  before  us  their  last  resting 
place  is  brought  by  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  then 
Southern  States;  a  descendant  of  men  prominent  In  Its  affairs  from 
colonial  days;  one  who  served  that  State  with  distinction  as  its 
Governor,  and  now  serves  as  Its  representative  in  the  Senate  of  that 
same  Nation:  a  man  admired  and  respected  In  the  South  and 
In  the  North  alike  for  his  able,  fearless,  and  honest  efforts  to  assure 
the  continued  preservation  of  that  Nation — ^he  Honorable  Harbt 
Flood  Btro.  of  Virginia. 

ADDRESS    BT   HON.    HARBT   FLOOD    BYRD.    OF   VIBCINW,   AT   GETTYSBURG,   PA, 

MAT   30.    1939 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  before  President  Lincoln's  tragic  death, 
there  spoke  from  ills  heart  this  message  of  sectional  reconciliation: 

"With  malace  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness 
In  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  wcik  we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  IxDrne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

It  is  in  the  fine  spirit  of  this  moving  declaration  that  you  permit 
me  to  be  the  first  southern  Senator  to  speak  on  this  day  of  national 
memorial — on  this  field  enriched  by  the  blood  of  the  brave  from 
both  the  North  and  the  South.  My  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
compliment  that  your  Invitation  Implies  does  not  blind  me  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  my  State  of  Virginia  rather  than  her  junior  Senator 
that  you  tfeslre  to  honor. 


Virginians  may  be  pardoned  if  they  recall  again  and  again  that 
Virginia's  Patrick  Henry  phrased  In  the  flame  of  his  eloquence  the 
determination  of  the  colonists  to  be  free;  that  her  Thomas  Jefferson 
declared  the  right  of  every  American  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  that  her  Madison  was  the  father  of  the  Constitution; 
that  her  Marshall  made  that  Constitution  effective  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  that  out  of  her  soil  Issued  the  Immortal 
Washington  who  reigns  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Certainly  no  other  State  contributed  more  than  Virginia  to  the 
foundation  of  this  American  Union.  Many  of  the  States  were  her 
children  and  from  her  territory  were  carved  even  some  of  the 
States  that  cried  to  her  for  help  when  the  tragic  proposal  to  secede 
pressed  iipon  them.  Virginia  believed  they  had  the  right  to  secede, 
as  she  herself  did;  she  knew  that  her  soil  would  be  the  battleground 
if  she  left  the  Union,  but  she  did  not  hesitate  to  go  the  way  of 
sacrifice  and  suffering  when  she  was  called  upon  to  fight  her 
southern  sisters 'back  into  the  Union. 

In  eloquent  phrase  Dr.  Edwin  Alderman,  a  president  of  the 
Untversltv  of  Virginia,  declared: 

••The  War  between  the  States  was  a  brothers'  war,  brought  on. 
as  our  human  nature  is  constituted,  by  the  operation  of  economic 
forces,  the  clashing  of  Inherited  feelings,  the  impact  of  differing 
notions  about  the  meaning  of  liberty,  woven  by  no  will  of  either 
section  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  people's  life.  No  war  In  human 
history  was  a  slncerer  conflict  than  this  war.  It  was  not  a  war 
for  conquest  or  glory.  •  •  •  It  was  a  war  of  Ideals,  principles, 
political  conceptions,  and  of  loyalty  to  an  ancient  ideal  of  English 
freedom." 

Virginia  has  lived  long  enough  as  a  readmitted  member  of  our 
Union  of  State's  to  behold  Charles  Francis  Adams,  sometime  an 
officer  In  the  Union  Army  and  a  member  of  that  brilliant  family 
that  has  reflected  so  much  distinction  upon  his  native  Massachu- 
setts, stand  at  the  tomb  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  pay  tribute  to  the  nobil- 
ity of  his  character,  and  declare  that  had  he  been  In  Lee's  place 
when  Lee  decided  to  leave  the  United  States  Army  and  offer  his 
sword  to  his  native  Virginia,  he  would  have  done  precisely  as  Lee 
himself  did. 

And  we  recall  again  today  the  declaration  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, an  intense  nationalist  and  Union  man,  that  "the  world  has 
never  seen  better  soldiers  than  those  who  followed  Lee,  and.  their 
leader  will  undoubtedly  rank  as,  without  any  exception,  the  very 
greatest  of  all  the  great  captains  that  the  English-speaking  peoples 
have  brought  forth,  even  though  the  last  and  chief  of  his  antag- 
onists may  himself 'claim  to  stand  as  the  full  equal  of  Marlborough 
and  Wellington." 

Here  again  at  Gettysburg  I  rejoice  to  quote  the  tribute  paid  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  soldiers  of  both  sections  alike.  Said  this 
former  President  of  the  United  States: 

A  UNITED   PEOPLE 

"We  are  now  a  united  people;  the  wounds  left  by  the  great  Civil 
War  have  healed  and  Its  memories  are  now  priceless  heritages  of 
honor,  alike  to  the  North  and  to  the  South.  The  devotion,  the  self- 
sacriflce,  the  steadfast  resolution  and  lofty  daring,  the  high  devo- 
tion to  the  right  as  each  man  saw  it,  whether  northerner  or 
southerner — all  these  qualities  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  early 
sixties  now  shine  luminous  and  brilliant  before  your  eyes,  while 
the  mists  of  age  and  hatred  that  once  dimmed  them  have  passed 
away  forever.  All  of  us,  northerners  and  southerners,  can  glory 
alike  In  the  valor  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men  who 
wore  the  gray." 

A  great  northern  Jurist,  Francis  M.  Finch,  of  New  York,  many 
years  ago  clothed  with  these  words  of  golden  verse  the  beauty  of 
our  reconciliation: 

"No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day;  — 
Love  and  tears  for  the  blue. 

Tears  and  love  for  the  gray." 

Here  on  this  famous  field  our  hearts  feel  without  words  that  we 
stand  on  hallowed  ground— hallowed  by  the  human  sacrifices  of 
brave  men  on  both  sides  who  gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  the  right  as  God  In  His  mysterious  way  gave  to  each  the 
way  to  see  the  right;  hallowed,  too,  by  the  oration  delivered  here 
76  years  ago  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  simple,  yet  in  272  vivid  words 
was  packed  the  eloquence  of  the  ages. 

Rather  would  I  draw  from  the  Inspiration  of  this  occasion  spir- 
itual force  and  resolution  to  fortify  our  determination  as  Ameri- 
cans to  make  good  the  high  resolve  here  uttered  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
"that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. '• 

Only  20  years  ago  today  another  martyred  President  In  another 
great  crisis  spoke  on  Memorial  Day  on  foreign  soil.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  at  the  Siiresnes  Cemetery  in  France,  declared  in  his  solemn 
eloquence: 

••There  is  something  better.  If  possible,  that  a  man  can  give  than 
his  life.     That  is  his  living  spirit  to  a  service  that  is  not  easy. 
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to  resist  counsels  that  are  hard  to  resist,  to  stand  against  purposes 
that  are  difficult  to  stand  against,  and  to  say:  "Here  stand  I  con- 
secrated In  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  were  once  my  comrades  and 
who  are  now  gone  and  who  left  me  under  eternal  bonds  of 
fldtllty." 

The  lengthened  shadow  of  Gettysburg  once  cast  its  sorrow 
over  those  who  loved  the  men  who  died  here,  but  today  the  mellow 
sunlight  of  the  years  has  warmed  us  to  a  common  devotion  to  our 
constitutional  government  of  laws  not  of  men.  Loyalty  to  Ameri- 
can ideals  knows  no  line  between  the  North  and  the  South 
Neither  section  has  any  apologies  to  make.  The  Unknown  Soldier 
who  sleeps  at  Arlington  on  Virginia  soil  may  be  the  son  of  one 
who  fought  here  with  Meade  or  one  who  fought  here  with  Lee.  In 
either  case  he  inherited  the  blood  of  an  American  who  fought 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  The  old  sectionail  hatreds  between 
the  States  are  healed,  but  the  unity  of  America  is  now  threatened 
by  new  class  animosities — ^racial  and  religious  prejudice,  and  envy, 
hatred,  and  Jealousy  between  those  who  have  accumulated  property 
and  tho.se  who  have  not.  Even  congressional  Investigations  tell  us 
that  men  and  women,  untrue  to  otir  constitutional  democracy,  are 
fxer;;ng  t?fforts  In  their  secret  way  to  Incite  disunion:  to  foment 
tad  feeling  between  labor  and  capital,  and  to  weaken  the  unity  of 
cur  American  economic  life 

On  March  21,  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  a  reply  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Wojking  Men's  Association  of  New  York.  The  wis- 
dom of  that  letter  applies  today.  The  truth  of  It  is  timeless  for 
all  who  would  be  free.  He  accepted  an  Invitation  to  membership 
iu  their  association  and  said: 

"Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another, 
but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by 
example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 
built." 

rr  CAN  BE  DONE  NOW 

We  have  here  at  home  ai  battle  that  will  require  real  moral 
courage  to  wage.  We  must  open  our  minds  to  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration, of  good  will,  of  good  fellowship.  If  it  could  be  done  after 
Gettysburg,  surely  it  can  be  done  row. 

What  will  it  accomplish  us  to  achieve  sectional  unity  only  to 
be  divided  by  economic  dissension?  What  will  It  profit  us  to 
relclce  that  the  unity  of  States  is  strong  if  sappers  are  permitted 
to  work  underground  to  weaken  the  very  foundation  of  our 
system  of  constitutional  democracy? 

It  is  not  important  that  I  should  talk  more  of  the  battle  that 
was  fought  here;  it  is  important  that  all  of  us  should  draw  from 
the  men  who  died  here  a  new  devotion  to  American  ideals. 

What  is  the  most  priceless  possession  that  our  forefathers  won 
for  us  in  the  establishment  of  our  democracy?  Is  it  not  the  free- 
dom of  each  individual;  the  right  of  each  of  us  "to  life,  to  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"?  We  can  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience.  Jew  or  gentile.  Christian  or 
non-Christian,  may  bow  his  head,  each  to  his  own  God  in  his 
own  way.  without  fear  of  the  persecution  he  may  suffer  in  both 
Fascist  p.nd  Bolshevist  countries  today.  Here  we  are  protected 
against  arbitrary  arrest  and  im.prlsonment;  we  are  guaranteed  a 
fair  and  open  trial,  and  guilt  or  innocence  is  determined  by  a  Jury 
of  our  peers:  we  do  not  fear  that  we  may  disappear  into  a  con- 
centration camp  without  benefit  of  counsel  and  witnesses  to  appear 
In  our  defense.  The  written  law  protects  our  life  and  liberty.  The 
Constitution  also  guarahtees  us  the  right  to  accumulate  and  hold 
private  properly.  Tills  property  may  not  be  taken  even  by  the 
Government  for  a  public  purpose  without  Just  compensation. 

These  individual  rights  make  life  worth  living,  and  our  fore- 
fathers died  to  achieve  them.  Allen  despotisms  may  threaten  their 
safety,  but  cla.ss  hatred  from  wiihin  alone  ran  destroy  them.  It 
will  not  suffice  to  preserve  here  the  outward  forms  of  government 
If  the  time  comes  when  the  American  citizen  no  longer  has  the 
right  to  work  his  own  way  within  the  Constitution  from  poor 
station  to  prosperity.  Out  of  America's  free  economic  life  have 
ccme  inventors  »nd  executives  who  have  made  prosperity  for  mil- 
liens;  there  has  been  established  here  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  nation,  and  every  man  has  been  taught  that  this  is 
a  free  land  in  which  the  door  of  opportunity  is  forever  open  to 
Intelligence.  Industry,  and  ability.  Do  not  let  us  close  that  door. 
Lincoln  could  not  have  developed  to  make  the  Gettysburg  Address 
In  any  country  where  the  door  is  closed. 

Thomas  Jefferson  declared  In  his  simpler  day  that  the  best  gov- 
ernment is  the  least  government.  While  this  statement  must  be 
modified  today  as  applied  to  our  immrensely  complicated  economic 
organization,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  most  government  is  certainly 
not  the  best  government.  If  the  most  government  be  the  best 
government,  then  bolshevism  In  Russia  and  fascism  in  Germany 
and  Italy  are  better  governments  than  those  supported  by  the 
democracies.  In  Germany  and  Italy  we  observe  the  most  govern- 
ment accumiilating  tremendous  military  strength,  but  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen  Is  subdued  to  a  state  that  would  make  Americans 
miserable.  In  both  fascism  and  Bolshevist  Ideologies  the  state 
stands  supreme  over  the  individual.  There  the  individual  exists 
only  for  the  state.  Any  totalitarian  governrnent  is  repugnant  to 
American  ideals  and  destructive  of  American  progress 

OUR  BUSINESS 

Here  we  need  not  more  Federal  Government  but  better  local  gov- 
ernment. Our  system  was  soundly  based  on  the  principle  of  strong 
local   self-government.    The   individual   and  the   local  and   State 


political  units  should  assume  their  own  responsibilities.  But  it  la 
equally  clear  that  they  in  turn  must  mreet  their  obligations.  We 
cannot  bring  all-important  business  under  the  control  cf  national 
agencies.  America  is  physically  too  big  and  diverse  to  be  managed 
from  one  central  point.  We  must  resist  the  trend  of  Federal  cen- 
tralization. It  Is  the  business  of  the  people  In  these  countries 
across  the  seas  to  have  the  kind  of  government  they  prefer,  but 
Americans,  like  Patrick  Henry,  cry,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death." 

It  is  our  business  to  make  secure  our  own  democracy  and  to 
attend  to  our  own  affairs.  We  are  strong;  our  resources  are  great, 
but  remember  that  the  "power  to  tax  Is  tlie  power  to  destroy";  that 
government  interference  with  individual  life  and  individual  busi- 
ne.':s  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty." 

Every  form  of  social  and  Industrial  Injustice — racial  and  class 
hatred,  religious  prejudice,  monopolistic  combinations  that  un- 
fairly enhance  the  cost  of  living — all  are  enemies  of  democracy. 

A   liberal   and   a   democratic   government   does   not   mean  being 
liberal  with  other  people's  money.     Among  other  things,  true  liber- 
alism   in    America    means   preserving   and    protecting   from    attack 
from  any  source  whatsoever  the  immortal  principle  that  our  Gov- 
ernment was  established  In  three  branches — the  Judicial,  the  legis- 
lative,  the   executive — free   of   coercion    or   control,   one   from   the 
other.     Whenever  one  branch  gains  ascendancy  over  one  or  both 
of  the  other  two,  our  Nation  has  forsaken  a  fundamental  safeguard 
of  our  democracy  founded  upon  checks  and  balances,  the  wisdom 
cf  which  has  been  proved  after  160  years  cf  test  and  trial.     Only  a 
government  financially  solvent  is  a  government  founded  upon  the 
liberalism  of  democracy.     The   preservation  of  fiscal  solvency  ca- 
pable and  strong  to  meet  any  great  national  crisis  is  an  obligation 
inherent  upon  those  who  wish  the  generations  to  come  to  enjoy 
the  same  freedom  we   have  today.     The  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  under  all  conditions,  the  preservation  of  the  principle  of  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  from  mob  possession  are  the  basis  of 
j    every  form  of  liberal  democracy;  in  fact,  of  any  form  of  constitu- 
tional government. 
;       Had  the  new  lawlessness  of  sit-down  strikes  continued  uncurbed 
by  Just  punishment,  the  faith  of  the  people  In  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  protect  private  property  would  have  been  impaired 
I    and  democracy  injured.    Law  and  order  must  he  maintained  with- 
out consideration  of  the  political  pow-;r  of  the  law  violators.    The 
j    same  determination   for  Impartial  law  enforcement  should   apply 
I    to  the  transgressions  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.    And  In  this 
I    free  country  there  is  nothing  more  un-American  than  the  effort 
I    to  coerce  and  control  the  sacred  privilege  of  suffrage  by  command 
of  thos^  who  dispense  relief  to  the  destitute  who  are  compelled  to 
accept  charity  from  their  Government. 
!        One   of   the   vsrlsest   of   Virginians   was   George   Mason.     He   was 
I    the   author   of   the   Bill   of   Rlehts,   which   is   now   a   part   of   the 
i    constitution  of  nearly  every  State  In  the  Union.     In  this  docu- 
j    mcnt  for  the  preservation   of   human   liberty,   George  Mason   de- 
]    Glared  "that  no  government  or  the  blessings  of  liberty  can  be  pre- 
served to  any  people  but  by  firm  adherence  to  Justice,  moderation, 
temperance,  frugality,  and  virtue,  and  by  frequent  recurrence  to 
fundamental   principles.^' 

NO  MAGIC  WAND 

No  magic  wand  of  legislative  panaceas  will  sweep  away  all  our 
ills.  There  is  no  substitute  for  those  time-old  virtues  of  thrift, 
frugality,  self-reliance,  and  industry  These  virtues  have  made 
our  country  great.  The  character  of  the  average  American  citizen 
is  our  most  valviable  national  possession,  a  character  builded  upon 
American  traditions  and  American  achievements.  Character 
comes  from  self-help  and  industry,  not  from  idleness  and  shlft- 
lessness.  Above  all.  it  rests  on  the  firm  support  of  Christian 
ideals — the  common  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  common  father- 
hood of  God. 

Private  enterprise,  and  not  the  Government,  must  provide  em- 
ployment for  our  citizens  It  is  a  foundation  stone  upon  which 
our  democracy  is  built.  When  private  enterprise  falls,  then  repre- 
sentative democracy  fails.  Here  it  will  not  fall  unless  taxation 
becomes  confiscatory,  unless  Government  regulation  becomes  too 
oppressive,  unless  Government  competition  with  private  business 
becomes  too  destructive.  - 

In  this  place  of  distinction  and  dignity,  upon  this  soil  made 
sacred  by  the  blood  of  Americans  from  the  North  and  the  South,  I 
hear  again  the  solemn  voice  of  Abraham  Lincoln  calling  every 
American  to  guard  a  "Nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

As  we  observe  the  destruction  of  democracies  in  other  lands  and 
the  increasing  subordination  cf  the  Individual  to  strong,  centralized 
government,  we  may  repeat  the  apprehension  that  Lincoln  expressed 
here  whether  this  Nation  or  any  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  preserve  the  equality  of  all  men  can  long  endure.  The 
fathers  won  for  us  this  liberty,  and  it  is  for  us.  the  living,  here  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  preserve  and  finish  the  work  the  fathers  did. 

As  we  see  in  imagination  the  sentiment  spirits  of  all  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  fought  to  make  this  "the  land  cf  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave,"  "let  us  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain,  that  this  Nation,  under  God.  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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Comrades  All! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

I       HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

'  OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  May  21),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY   DR.  JOSEPH   F.   THORNING.   PH.  D..  LITT.  D. 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Md..  on  April  30. 
1939.  by  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thoming.  professor  of  social  science 
at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  Emmitsburg.  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  most  Important  lesson  of  the  Spanish  War  was  the  exposure 
of  Leftist  press  tactics  which  followed  Immediately  upon  the  fall 
of  Barcelona.  The  capture  of  the  capital  of  Catalonia  took  place 
on  January  28,  1939.  Ten  days  later  (February  5.  1939)  the  Asso- 
ciatetl  Press  released  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Escuder.  out- 
lining how  thoroughly  the  Leftist  regime  In  Spain  had  manipu- 
lated the  news  by  an  adroit  use  of  press  privileges.  Motorcar 
transportation,  gasoline,  food-ration  cards,  and  military  passes  to 
Visit  the  front  lines  had  been  awarded  only  to  those  "who  deserved 
rt  wards  '•  In  other  words,  the  price  of  news  coverage  was  Journal- 
istic surrender. 

Why  did  we  have  to  wait  to  learn  these  facts  until  the  war  came 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion?  Why  did  it  take  the  news  syndicates 
2<2  years  to  report  the  whole  truth? 

The  revelations  of  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Escuder.  former  propaganda 
chief  of  the  Leftist  Government  in  Catalonia,  have  been  strikinKly 
confirmed  by  Gen.  W.  G.  Krlvitsky  former  trusted  officer  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  secret  police,  in  a  sen.'^ational  series  of  pieces  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  (April  15,  22,  29.  1939).  Why  have  the 
ir.etropollUn  newspapers  maintained  editorial  silence  on  the  qual- 
ity of  service  afforded  them  during  the  past  2i2  years?  Js  It  not 
their  plain  duty  to  instliute  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  dl.spatches 
which  reached  their  offices  during  the  war  and  make  a  serious  effort 
to  sift  the  true  from  the  false?  Would  not  fulfillment  of  this 
obllpatlon  furnish  suggestions  as  to  future  policy? 

Officers  and  men  in  the  United  States  military  and  naval  serv- 
ice have  a  right  to  authentic  Information.  They  have  a  right  to 
learn  the  technique  of  leftist  propagandists  who.  disappointed  at 
the  defeat  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Spain,  are  turning  their  efforts 
toward  the  collectivization  of  the  means  of  production,  exchange, 
and  distribution  in  the  United  States.  The  materialistic,  atheis- 
tic philosophy  of  Karl  Marx  led  to  moral  and  material  disintegra- 
tion of  the  SpanLsh  Republic.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
United  States,  determined  to  safeguard  their  high  standards  of 
morals,  discipline,  and  spiritual  Idealism,  are  entitled  to  know  the 
unpatriotic,  Marxist  methods  which  would  exploit  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  American  Republic. 

What  happened  to  the  United  States  passports  that  were  taken 
by  leftist  recruiting  agents  from  the  Marxist  members  of  the 
international  brigades?  Is  it  true,  as  Gen.  W.  G.  Krlvitsky  has 
charged,  that  these  passports  have  been  handed  over  to  Commissar 
Josef  Stalin  In  Moscow?  Why  do  not  our  American  citizens  de- 
mand an  investigation  of  the  whole  filthy  business  which  Induced 
American  boys  to  spend  their  blood  In  the  service  of  a  foreign, 
Marxist  flag?  Why  are  we  content  to  allow  our  passports  to  be 
exploited  by  the  minions  of  the  Third  International? 

His  excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  James  Hugh  Ryan,  bishop  of 
Omaha,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Maurice  S.  Sheehy.  head  of  the 
department  of  religion  in  the  Catholic  Uni\-erslty  of  America, 
brought  back  from  South  America  strong  evidence  In  confirma- 
tion of  the  accusations  stressed  by  General  Krlvitsky.  Bishop 
Ryan  and  Dr  Sheehy  reported  that  American  passports  were  being 
utilized  as  the  "open  sesame"  to  favors  among  the  nations  of 
South  America.  Since  South  America  is  vital  to  our  economic  life 
as  well  as  to  our  Rational  defense,  why  do  the  Marxist  Influences 
In  the  United  States  keep  us  from  putting  a  stop  to  this  Illegal 
exploitation  of  American  documentation?  Is  It  Impossible  to 
Institute  a  system  of  check-up  inspection  and  Identification  at  the 
principal  ports  of  entry  in  Central  and  South  America?  These 
are  questions  fraught  with  interest  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  the  general  public. 

Above  all.  it  Is  Important  to  observe  that  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  Spain's  gold  reserve,  originally  $650,000,000.  was  Comlssar  Josef 
SUlln.  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  estimate  of  Gen.  W.  G.  Krlvit- 
sky Is  a  fairly  reliable  figure  for  the  amount  of  the  precious  metal 
shipped  from  Madrid  to  Moscow.  The  ex-Stallnlst  agent  Is  on 
record  to  the  effect  that  half  a  billion  dollars  was  transferred 
from  Spain  to  Russia  when  the  leftist  government  felt  itself 
toppling  from  power. 


Is  It  imagined  that  this  huge  sum  of  money,  the  rightful  prop- 
erty of  the  entire  Spanish  people,  will  be  used  for  anything  but 
totalitarian  dictatorship?  Where  Is  there  more  cruel,  vicious  em- 
ployment of  threat.  Intimidation,  and  Tiolence  today  than  within 
the  confines  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Let  us  not  forget  that  170.- 
000  000  people  are  writhing  in  agony  under  the  tortures  of  leftist 
terror  No  one  can  estimate  exactly  how  many  have  been  mur- 
dered with  or  without  the  benefit  of  a  Judicial  masquerade.  The 
silence  of  self-styled  American  liberals  on  these  horrors  is  a  para- 
dox Some  of  them  even  talk  openly  of  the  alliance  of  the  United 
States  with  the  worst  form  of  brutality  and  mass  terror  on  earth. 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  this  country  spoke  blandly 
about  the  new  approach  to  the  Marxist  dictatorship  as  "a  mar- 
riage of  convenience,  not  the  partnership  of  friends."  Do  Christian 
leaders  admit  this  reasoning  or  this  distortion  of  fact? 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  so-called  "marriage  of  convenience" 
between  the  United  States  and  the  forces  of  Dictator  No.  1.  Com- 
missar Josef  Stalin,  would  produce  nothing  but  evil  for  our 
American  people  as  well  as  for  the  world.  An  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  only  be  a  crime;  It  would  be  a  stupendous 
act  of  blindness  and  folly. 


Government  Spending  and  Deficits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  May  31).  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OF  OHIO.  MAY  22, 

1939 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rlcord  a  timely  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI  over  the  blue 
network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  Monday,  May  22. 
1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  the  future  welfare 
of  America  is  threatened  today  by  one  of  the  most  dangerous  fal- 
lacies ever  adopted  by  any  government — the  fallacy  that  prosperity 
can  be  restored  by  increa-sed  Gqvernment  spending  and  deficits. 
This  is  a  brand  new  idea.  There  have  been  plenty  of  spendthrift 
governments,  but  no  one  of  them  has  ever  prided  Itself  on  its 
magnificent  waste.  Every  President  of  the  United  States,  whether 
Republican  or  Democrat,  has  recognized  the  moral  obligation  to 
hold  Government  spending  within  the  limit  of  Government  re- 
sources except  In  the  case  of  extraordinary  emergencies.  Only  the 
present  administration  has  dared  to  advance  deficit  spending  as  a 
delitjerate  policy.  Un-satisfled  with  a  deficit  at  the  rate  of  $4,000,- 
000.000  a  year,  the  Simon-pure  New  Dealers  are  shouting  for  bigger 
and  better  spending. 

For  politicians  this  theory  Is  Just  what  the  doctor  ordered.  All 
their  lives  politicians  have  been  trying  to  find  a  way  to  spend  more 
money  and  levy  less  taxes;  to  get  credit  for  spending  on  projects 
they  think  popular,  and  escape  blame  for  taxes  they  know  are  un- 
popular. If  the  soundness  of  this  new  theory  Is  admitted  at  all. 
there  is  no  limit  to  what  the  Government  should  spend.  And  yet 
of  all  the  utterly  unsound  and  ridiculous  economic  theories,  this 
Is  the  most  Illogical.  It  Is  not  only  vain.  It  Is  utterly  dangerous 
and  completely  Immoral,  and  fortunately  today  the  people  know  It 
to  be  so. 

It  is  Immoral  because  It  deludes  the  people  Into  thinking  they 
can  get  something  for  nothing.  Any  nation  which  comes  to  believe 
In  this  theory  Is  bound  to  give  up  working  and  turn  to  economic 
tricks  for  a  living.  It  will  not  live  long,  because  the  unsoundness 
of  the  theory  can  only  be  equaled  by  the  demoralization  of  the 
character  of  the  nation.  It  leads,  of  course,  to  unlimited  extrava- 
gance. If  deficit  spending  Is  a  good  thing  in  Itself,  why  should  any 
Government  department  ever  save  any  money?  The  more  they  can 
spend  and  the  more  they  can  waste  the  more  they  would  be  doing  to 
help  the  people  to  that  delightful  heaven  where  no  one  will  have 
to  work.  When  any  Individual  or  business  spends  money,  it  must 
be  subjected  to  the  most  careful  criticism  to  be  sure  that  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  lose  It  and  that  some  return  will  come  from  the 
Investment.  But  Government  activities  are  not  subject  to  any 
such  check.  If  the  Government  loses  money,  according  to  the 
spending  theory.  It  contributes  to  prosperity.  No  man  can  have  a 
pipe  dream  too  fantastic  for  the  Government  to  attempt.  Florida 
ship  canals.  Passamaquoddy  tlde-harnessing  projects,  require  noth- 
ing but  a  favorable  report  from  some  New  Deal  engineer  who  never 
had  to  meet  a  pay  roll.  The  spending  theory  Is  supported  by  glib 
phrases.    It  Is  no  longer  "deflclt  spending"  but  "Investment  by  the 
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Government."  If  It  were  Investment,  then  definitely  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  encourage  private  Individuals  to  carry  It  through 
rather  than  pour  In  Government  money.  There  are  a  few  things 
which  the  Government  has  Invested  In  which  will  pay  themselves 
off.  and  some  which  are  Justified  because  private  capital  was  not 
available  in  the  emergency  of  the  depression.  But  most  of  the 
things  called  Investment,  even  money  spent  on  T.  V.  A.  dams,  is 
not  likely  to  earn  any  return,  and  yet  it  discourages  many  times 
that  amount  of  private  investment  In  the  same  Industry,  for  no  one 
wants  to  be  In  an  Industry  where  Government  Is  a  competitor. 
But,  say  the  new  dealers,  they  aren't  balancing  the  Budget,  but 
they  are  balancing  the  human  budget.  With  due  respect,  this  Is 
merely  a  Juggling  with  words  and  doesn't  mean  anything.  A  man 
who  goes  out  and  buys  himself  new  automobiles  and  a  new  home 
when  he  hasn't  any  money  to  pay  for  them  may  Just  as  well  be  said 
to  be  balancing  his  own  htiman  budget,  but  he  goes  bankrupt  just 
the  same. 

Everyone  knows  that  money  must  be  spent  today  in  great  amount 
for  relief  and  old-age  i>enslon8  and  subsidized  housing  for  the 
poorer  groups,  but  certainly  It  can't  be  spent  even  for  these 
worthy  purposes  long  unless  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  the  taxes 
to  provide  the  money.  In  October  1932.  Franklin  Roosevelt  set 
forth  the  dangers  of  spending  and  the  virtues  of  a  balanced  Budget. 
This  morning  one  of  the  New  Deal  columnists  defends  the  President 
ty  pointing  out  that  he  made  an  exception  If  starvation  and  dire  need 
made  necessary  additional  relief  spending.  Of  course,  no  one  com- 
plains of  a  deficit  for  relief  needs  In  an  emergency.  The  complaint 
Is  that  6  years  later  spending  is  adopted  as  a  virtue  In  Itself,  and 
extravagance  characterizes  every  department  of  the  Government, 
whether  concerned  with  relief  or  not.  and  scores  of  new  bureaus. 

Fortunately  the  whole  theory  of  spending  Is  absolutely  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  the  American  people.  From  the  time  the  Pilgrims 
landed  in  New  ESigland.  they  have  believed  In  thrift  and  hard 
work,  and  adequate  rewards  for  saving  and  ability  and  Industry. 
The  spending  program  is  ofleiisive  to  the  very  people  who  receive 
its  bounties.  The  other  day  Walter  Llppmann  attacked  Senator 
Byrd.  Senator  VANDrNBrRc.  and  myself  on  the  ground  that  we  had 
consented  to  the  farm  parity  payments  because  It  was  Inexpedient 
to  antagonize  a  group  of  voters  as  Influential  as  the  farmers.  Mr. 
Llppmann  was  ^Tcng  twice.  We  opposed  the  parity  payments.  I 
voted  against  them  tn  the  committee,  and  went  publicly  on  record 
against  them,  so  that  I  could  net  have  been  afraid  of  a  record 
vote  as  he  alleged.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  convinced  that 
a  vote  against  the  parity  payments  would  not  have  antagorlzed  the 
farmers  of  ihe  United  States.  They,  more  than  anyone  else,  are 
opposed  to  wild  Government  spending.  They  know  in  their  hearts  , 
that  it  Is  unsound  and  cannot  continue  without  disaster.  The 
individual  farmer  is  glad  to  get  a  payment.  He  sees  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  his  share,  if  the  money  Is  being  dished  out.  and 
he  knows  In  fact  that  he  deserves  it  under  present  economic  condi- 
tions a  good  deal  more  than  some  who  are  getting  It  in  the  cities. 
But  except  for  people  in  absolute  need,  there  is  not  a  group  today 
which  Is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  its  own  Government  benefits  If 
economy  is  favored  by  all  the  other  groups,  so  that  the  situation 
may  be  brought  into  a  normal  condition  where  private  enterprise 
again  can  restore  employment  and  prosperity.  The  spending  theory 
Is  immoral,  and  the  people  know  it  to  be  such. 

The  spending  fallacy  is  dangerous.  We  have  added  $20,000.- 
000,000  to  the  national  debt  In  6  years.  In  the  year  ending  the 
l6t  of  next  July  we  will  have  spent  more  than  $9,000,000,000,  with 
a  deflclt  of  nearly  four  bllllcn.  The  year  beginning  July  1  Is 
likely  to  be  even  worse.  The  President's  Budget  called  for 
$9,000,000,000.  Since  then,  under  the  outcry  for  more  adequate 
national  defense,  we  ha%'e  added  another  three  hundred  million. 
The  farm  benefits  are  another  three  hundred  million.  We  are 
asked  to  borrow  another  eight  hundred  million  for  slum-clear- 
ance projects.  No  doubt  a  drive  will  develop  to  add  five  hundred 
mllUcn  for  P.  W.  A.,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Presldcni's 
Budget  for  W.  P.  A.  Is  going  to  be  adequate.  We  will  be  lucky 
If  we  don't  have  a  deficit  of  $5,000,000,000.  And  this  Is  not  the 
end.  We  are  asked  to  prepare  a  bill  providing  Federal  subsidies  for 
schools,  to  cost  two  hundred  million  a  year  after  4  years;  a  bill 
to  provide  Federal  aid  for  a  great  national  health  program,  to 
cost  five  hundred  million  a  year  after  10  years.  There  Is  no  limit 
to  the  public-works  projects  relating  to  water  power,  flood  control, 
rivers  and  harbors.  A  Democratic  Senator,  neither  New  Deal  nor 
conservative,  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  saw  no  possibility 
of  stopping  spending  until  we  reached  a  state  of  complete  bank- 
ruptcy and  repudiation.  The  thing  feeds  on  Itself.  You  cau't 
Ei)end  money  for  one  project  or  one  group  without  making  good 
arguments  for  other  similar  projects  and  other  groups. 

The  end  Is  perfectly  clear.  The  Interest  bill  today  Is  already  over 
a  billion  dollars  and  would  be  much  higher  except  for  abnor- 
mally low  rates  of  Interest  due  to  the  depression.  It  will  become 
very  burdensome,  and  the  people  will  look  around  for  ways  of 
escaping  that  burden.  Already  we  hear  talk  of  paying  off  the 
debt  with  Irredeemable  paper  money.  No  government  ever  has 
maintained  a  continued  deficit  without  finally  repudiating  its 
debts.  Government  repudiation  is  carried  through  by  paying  debts 
In  paper  money,  which  comes  to  have  little  or  no  value. 

In  France  and  Germany  and  other  countries  inflation  of  the 
currency  brought  disaster  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  but  particularly 
to  the  wage  earner,  and  the  man  on  low.  fixed  salary,  and  the  man 
who  had  sf>ent  all  his  life  saving  money  to  take  care  of  his  old  age 
and  his  family  through  savings  deposits  and  life  Insurance.  Prices 
would  rise  so  rapidly,  as  they  did  in  Germany,  that  money  and 
life-insurance   policies,    and    savings   deposits   payable   in   money, 


would  soon  have  no  value.  If  that  ever  happetis.  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  can  maintain  our  democratic  form  of  government,  it 
would  have  failed,  not  Ixjcause  of  Its  own  fault  but  because  of  the 
fault  of  Its  false  New  Deal  prophets.  But  In  the  face  of  that 
failure  we  could  not  escape  the  experiment  of  a  socialized  state, 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  American  freedom.  The  spending 
theory  spells  the  greatest  danger  that  Americanism  has  ever  faced. 

And  finally  the  theory  Is  utterly  vain.  It  cannot  produce  pros- 
perity. If,  after  $20,000,000,000  of  deflclt  spending  from  1933  on. 
we  only  found  ourselves  plunged  into  another  depression  in  1937, 
surely  the  theory  Is  unsound.  If  tremendous  monthly  deficits  since 
the  depression  of  1937  have  only  left  us  today  in  the  same  unfortu- 
nate condition  we  were  in  a  year  ago,  with  more  than  10,000.000 
people  unemployed,  a  national  Income  well  under  seventy  billion, 
ten  billion  less  than  It  was  10  years  ago — if  the  cry  today  is  for 
spending  and  still  more  spending,  what  hope  remains  for  any 
practical  success? 

Of  course.  Government  spending  temporarily  Increases  business 
activity,  but  only  mildly  and  only  temporarily.  It  is  said  that  the 
cessation  of  Government  spending  caused  the  1937  depression.  The 
argument  proves  too  much.  If  Government  spending  can  never 
stop  without  causing  a  new  depression,  then  It  can  only  lead  to 
destruction.  But,  of  course,  that  was  not  the  cause  of  the  1937 
depression  because  Government  spending  did  not  stop.  The  1937 
depression  began  In  July  of  1937.  During  the  previous  12  months 
the  Government  spent  more  money  than  it  had  ever  spent  in  peace- 
time before,  if  we  exclude  the  bonus  payment.  True,  the  deficit 
was  not  so  large  because  taxes  had  Increased,  and  taxes  do  deter 
business,  but  Government  spending  has  never  ceased  to  increase. 

The  1937  depression  was  caused  by  the  tremendous  Interference 
of  Government  In  business;  by  the  too  rapid  Increase  of  taxes  and 
wages  and  commodity  prices  delilierately  stimulated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  resulted  in  a  complete  collapse  of  the  capital - 
goods  industries,  like  steel,  because  no  railroad  or  utility  or  man- 
ufacturer had  any  margin  left  to  make  permanent  improvements 
or  even  keep  up  current  maintenance.  It  was  caused  by  the 
unwillingness  of  anyone  to  put  money  into  permanent  things,  for 
fear  that  he  could  never  get  a  return.  It  was  caused  by  Govern- 
ment spending  Itself,  which  put  the  Government  In  so  many  busi- 
ness operations  and  regulatory  fields  that  the  ordinary  individual 
Is  wholly  unwilling  to  spend  his  time  or  money  in  any  private 
enterprise  that  may  be  wiped  out  by  Government  action  tomorrow. 
The  present  depression  was  a  result  only  of  New  Deal  policy,  in- 
cluding spending.  No  similar  depression  exists  in  Europe,  and  in 
England  they  have  balanced  their  budget  for  the  last  5  years. 

There  are  so  many  crack-brained  economic  thecrlrts  that  we 
don't  realize  that  there  really  are  fundamental  economic  principles. 
Those  principles  do  not  change.  We  are  not  in  a  new  era.  Some 
of  the  Republicans  tried  to  make  us  think  we  were  In  a  new  era  In 
1929.  but  It  turned  out  we  were  subject  to  the  same  old  economic 
penalties  for  speculation  and  Inflation  of  private  debt.  Inflation  of 
Government  debt  and  inflation  of  Government  currency  lead  to 
human  misery  and  hard.ship  and  suffering,  as  they  always  have. 

Bound  Government  finance  is  the  basis  of  prosperity  today,  as  It 
always  has  been.  We  can  balance  the  Budget,  and  keep  alive  the 
Important  himianltarlan  enterprises  which  the  people  have  de- 
termined upon  and  are  willing  to  pay  for,  like  relief  and  old-age 
pensions  and  subsidized  iiouslng.  We  can  reduce  cur  expenses  if 
we  have  a  Government  that  really  wishes  to  reduce  expenses,  and 
proposes  a  plan  for  reducing  them  in  every  field  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  very  groups  who  benefit 
temporarily  from  Government  funds.  Until  the  Government  quits 
spending,  we  can't  get  individuals  to  resume  those  thousands  of 
private  enterprises  which  put  men  to  work. 

This  is  no  matter  of  coddling  big  bixslness.  As  the  executives  of 
big  business  testified  lost  week,  they  have  money  enough  to  make 
improvements  in  their  companies.  It  is  the  little  business  man  who 
can  t  find  anyone  willing  to  put  money  in  his  business.  It  Is  the 
man  who  Isn't  in  business  at  all  who  must  be  encouraged  to  put 
his  time  and  money  into  thousands  of  little  enterprises  which  put 
other  men  to  work.  New  Deal  spending  and  regulation  and  taxa- 
tion are  killing  little  business,  not  big  business.  It  Is  the  average 
workman  and  the  average  Investor,  and  the  average  small -town 
American  who  Is  utterly  choked  and  discouraged  by  Government 
activity.  Ill  a  return  to  sound  fiscal  policy  and  a  balanced  Budget, 
the  Republican  Party  appeals  to  the  average  man  and  woman. 
Unless  that  app>eal  is  successful,  we  face  bankruptcy.  Inflation,  and 
the  end  of  the  American  way  of  life  as  we  have  known  It. 


H.  R.  6466 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

of   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  those  in  distress  and  no  one  is  more  keenly  anxious  than 
I  am  to  see  that  our  worthy  aged  who  are  poor  through  no 
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fault  of  their  own  are  generously  provided  with  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  security  in  the  evening  of  their  lives.  I  know 
that  our  existing  laws  are  pathetically  inadequate  to  care 
for  our  aged  people  as  they  should  be  cared  for.  and  I  shall 
continue  to  do  ever>'thing  I  can  to  assist  in  strengthening 
and  liberalizing  those  laws  along  sound  and  constructive  lines 
so  that  cur  old  people  will  reap  some  tangible  benefits  and 
not  be  misled  by  the  fantastic  promise  of  $200  a  month, 
which  can  never  be  realized.  On  the  opening  day  of  the 
present  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  social- 
security  laws  by  increasing  the  pension  to  be  paid  through 
Federal  and  State  cooperation  and  by  lowering  the  age  limit, 
and  I  shall  contmue  to  do  all  I  can  to  assist  in  working  out  a 
sound  solution  of  this  very  important  problem. 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  58  letters  and  tele- 
grams threatening  me  with  political  extinction  unless  I  voted 
for  the  Townsend  bill.  I  have  tried  so  hard  and  so  sincerely 
to  do  my  duty  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  to  serve  all  of 
our  people  of  the  Twelfth  District  lovingly  and  faithfully 
that  such  threats  fill  me  with  sadness,  but  they  do  not  move 
me  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of  right,  as  I  see  the  right. 
I  hope  that  sometime  those  who  are  threatening  me  will 
learn  that  I  would  not  do  a  thing  which  I  believe  to  be  wrong 
and  against  the  best  interests  of  my  constituents  for  all  of  the 
offices  in  the  world. 

The  new  Townsend  bill,  on  which  we  were  obliged  to  vote, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  House  no  later  than  May  23.  I 
doubt  whether  any  one  of  its  congressional  advocat<?s  fully 
understands  it.  It  was  hastily  thrown  together  and  contains 
many  provisions  that  appear  absolutely  absurd  and  mean- 
ingless, such  as  the  following: 

Tliroughout  the  act  the  present  tense  Includes  the  past  and 
future  tenses,  and  the  funre  the  present  The  masculine  gender 
Includes  the  feminine  and  neuter.  The  singular  number  Includes 
the  plural,  and  the  plural  the  singular.  Shall  means  must  and  is 
mandatory. 

Just  what  this  means  no  one  seems  to  know  and  yet  it 
is  no  more  amazing  than  other  jig-saw  provisions  of  the 
bill,  which  defy  the  closest  analysis  and  scrutiny.  The  bill 
holds  out  the  alluring  promise  of  a  pension  of  $200  a  month 
anu  thus  deceives  our  old  people  as  it  does  not  provide  the 
finances  for  a  pension  of  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  that 
amount.  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  such  deception.  I  could 
not  be  honest  with  myself  and  vote  for  a  bill  that  might 
wreck  and  ruin  the  country  unless  it  were  clarified  and  im- 
proved by  amendments.  The  House  leaders  had  carefully 
seen  to  it  that  no  opportunity  was  to  be  afforded  to  offer 
amendments. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  might  have  worked  out 
a  constructive  piece  of  legislation,  but  it  declined  to  do  so 
and  the  Rules  Committee  reported  a  closed  rule,  which  meant 
that  amendments  were  barred.  I  think  the  Townsend  advo- 
cates have  been  treated  very  unfairly  by  being  denied  the 
usual  privilege  of  perfecting  their  measure  by  amendments. 
The  whole  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  make  the  proposition  as 
obnoxious  as  possible  when  it  came  to  a  vote. 

I  voted  to  recommit  the  bill  so  that  it  might  be  over- 
hauled and  improved  and  resubmitted  to  the  House  in  a 
more  acceptable  form.  I  thought  that  was  only  fair  to  the 
advocates  of  the  measure.  When  the  motion  to  recommit 
failed.  I  voted  against  passage  of  the  bill  because  I  could  not 
conscientiously  support  a  bill  which  I  believe,  in  its  present 
form,  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
including  the  old  people  who  would  ostensibly  benefit  by  it. 

The  bill  is  the  most  gigantic  tax  bill  in  the  history  of  this 
or  any  other  country.  Under  it  every  worker,  however  poor 
he  may  be,  would  have  to  pay  2  percent  on  his  gross  income. 
If  he.  earned  only  $300  a  year  and  had  a  dozen  children  to 
^^„.^^uppoTi,  he  would  have  to  contribute  $6  toward  helping  to  pay 
^""^  pensions  to  persons  over  60.  The  very  poorest  workers,  strug- 
gling to  live  on  a  mere  pittance,  would  be  taxed  on  their 
starvation  incomes  to  pay  pensions  to  other  persons.  Of 
course,  this  should  have  been  amended  to  exempt  the  very 
low  paid  workers  from  the  gross-income  tax.  The  sales  tax 
also  provided  in  the  bill  would  fall  most  heavily  on  the  poor 
and  would  encounter  determined  opposition  from  members 


of  organized  labor  and  others  who  are  uncompromising  in 
their  attitude  against  consumption  taxes.  It  would  rapidly 
increase  prices,  because  businessmen,  following  the  history  of 
all  such  taxes,  would  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer.  The  very 
best  economists  believe  that  under  this  tax  prices  would 
pyramid  until  a  dollar  would  soon  buy  only  50  cents'  worth 
of  goods.  Under  the  bill,  national  banks  are  exempted  but 
State  banks  are  taxed.  Chambers  of  commerce  are  exempted 
but  labor  organizations  are  taxed.  The  bill  is  full  of  such 
contradictions,  injustices,  and  incongruities,  and  nearly  every 
section  of  it  needs  amendment  and  clarification  to  become 
workable  without  risk  of  harm. 

We  were  not  permitted  to  alter  the  measure  by  amend- 
ment, even  to  the  extent  of  changing  a  comma,  and  since  in 
its  present  form  it  is  an  impossible  measure,  I  followed  my 
convictions  and  voted  against  it.  I  hope  that  before  the 
present  Congress  ends  we  may  have  real  practical  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aged. 


Not  the  Cross  of  Christ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  1,  1939 


IZ)ITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  EV^ENING  STAR  OF  MAT 

31.   1939 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House,  of  all  the  indignities  suffered  by  religious 
groups  at  the  hands  of  the  madman,  Adolph  Hitler,  none  is 
more  dastardly  than  the  one  which  occurred  during  the 
present  week  at  Salzburg,  when  German  troops  seized  the 
palace  of  Archbishop  Waitz,  Catholic  Primate  of  Germany. 
As  in  the  past,  outrages  against  religious  groups  by  this  man 
have  again  been  excused  by  "legal"  justification. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  and  Jew  worshipers  throughout 
the  world  have  been  tormented  by  the  activities  of  Hitler  and 
his  cohorts — and  men  of  intelligence  without  religious  beliefs 
have  openly  expressed  scorn  at  the  antireligicus  depredations 
of  the  German  dictator.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  explains  lucidly  the  small,  contemptuous 
character  of  Hitler  much  better  than  anything  else  I  have 
read: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  31,  1939) 

NOT  THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST 

Nazi  Germany  did  not  disguise  its  displeasure  over  the  election  of 
former  Cardinal  Pacelll  as  Pope  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  the  policies  of 
Plus  XII,  while  papal  secretary  of  state,  left  no  doubt  of  Vatican 
City's  hostility  to  the  practices  and  principles  of  the  Hitlerlan  cult. 

It  was  during  the  present  pontiffs  direction  of  the  Holy  See's 
foreign  affairs  that  Chancellor  Hitler  on  May  4,  1938.  paid  a  state 
visit  to  Italy.  The  flaunting  of  the  swastika  all  over  Rome  on  "the 
day  of  the  holy  cross"  provoked  from  the  reigning  Pope,  Pius  XI.  a 
public  protest  against  the  display  In  the  eternal  city  at  svich  an 
hour  of  a  flag  bearing  the  emblem  of  a  cross — the  swastika — "which 
Is  not  the  cross  of  Christ." 

It  would  seem  as  if  events  this  week  at  Salzburg,  the  famed 
scene  of  music  and  dramatic  festivals  in  former  Austria,  are  Hit- 
ler's rejoinder  to  the  action  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  in  elevat- 
ing to  the  papacy  a  prelate  who  was  not  of  German  choosing. 
Nazi  authorities  have  seized  the  palace  of  Archbishop  Waitz,  Cath- 
olic primate  of  Germany,  at  Salzburg,  stripped  it  of  all  its  furni- 
ture, compelled  its  priestly  tenant  to  take  refuge  in  a  seminary, 
and  turned  over  the  historic  building  to  the  S.  S.  (the  Fuehrer's 
black-shirt  elite  private  guard  troops).  Quibbling  legal  rea.sons  are 
assigned  as  Justification  for  the  eviction,  but  Nazi  spokesmen  in- 
sist that  in  any  event  the  building  is  needed  by  the  S.  S. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  experienced  a  succession  of  Nazi  indig- 
nities, of  which  the  incident  at  Salzburg  is  only  the  latest,  though 
one  of  the  most  flagrant.  Cardinals,  bishops,  and  humble  priests, 
even  nuns,  and  their  oCacial  premises.  Including  churches,  schools, 
and  convents,  have  at  one  time  and  another  come  under  totali- 
tarian persecution  and  oppressions  in  pursuance  of  the  Nazi  doc- 
trine that  worship  of  the  state,  with  its  concomitant  tenets  of 
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race  and  force,  is  the  only  true  form  of  conscience  and  creed  tol- 
erable in  the  new  Germany. 

The  Holy  See  Is  not  likely  to  accept  without  protest  the  harsh 
treatment  meted  out  to  Archbishop  Waltz.  The  Nazi  offense  is 
not  mitigated  by  the  circumstance  that  he  appealed  directly  to 
Chancellor  Hitler  to  rescind  the  order  of  confiscation  and  that 
his  plea  was  wholly  Ignored.  The  contention  that  the  archbishop's 
palace  is,  as  state  property,  now^  needed  for  state  purposes,  natu- 
rally confronts  the  church  with  the  possibility  that  wholesale 
expropriation  of  its  real  holdings  In  Germany  may  be  signaled  by 
the  Salzburg  seizure. 


Old-Age  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  1.  1939 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE.  OP  INDIANA 


Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  wish  to  include  a  statement  of  my 
views  concerning  old-age  pension  legislation  now  pending 
in  Congress. 

In  reply  to  a  number  of  letters  and  other  communications 
urging  my  support  of  the  National  Recovery  Act,  generally 
designated  as  H.  R.  2.  the  Townsend  plan,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Hendricks  at  the  insistence  of  Dr. 
Townsend,  on  January  3,  1939.  I  have  made  the  following 
reply: 

Under  date  of  May  7,  1939.  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Townsend.  the 
bill,  H.  R.  2,  was  withdrawn  and  In  its  place  a  bill.  H.  R.  6378. 
was  Introduced  by  Representative  Hendricks,  which  bill  contained 
several  changes  from  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  2.  One  of  these 
changes  was  the  elimination  of  the  provision  that  the  pension 
benefit  to  be  paid  annuitants  must  be  si>ent  within  the  month 
following  its  receipt. 

While  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  considering  the  bill.  H  R.  6378,  and.  I  am  officially 
advised,  preparing  to  report  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  action, 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  advised  the  committee  that  it  was  being 
withdrawn  in  favor  of  a  new  bill,  H.  R.  6466.  aLso  introduced  by 
Representative  Hendricks. 

IXiring  consideration  of  the  bill.  H.  R.  6378.  the  committee  read 
into  the  record  of  the  hearings,  the  following  statement  of  Dr. 
Townsend  concerning  his  views  with  reference  to  the  elimination 
of  the  enforced  spending  clause  of  his  original  bill:  "Dr.  Townsend: 
The  reason  I  advocate  that  is  Just  this:  There  will  be  less  difficulty 
with  the  law  than  if  you  attempted  to  have  supervision  over  every- 
bcdv's  expenditures.  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  do  the  super- 
vising; and  it  may  lead  to  a  lot  of  political  corruption;  where  if  It 
were  a  blanket  retirement  annuity  there  would  be  no  Investigation 
necessary  anywhere  as  to  the  spending." 

Before  the  committee  could  report  the  second  Townsend  bill, 
eliminating  the  enforced  spending  clause,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Townsend.  he  had  changed  his  mind  and  was  again  insisting  on 
the  enforced  spending  feature  as  restored  by  his  third  bill  of  this 
year.  H.  R.  6466 

During  hearings  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  6466,  records  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  show.  Dr.  Townsend  and  his  tax  adviser, 
Mr.  Silva,  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the  probable  amount  of  pen- 
sion that  would  accrue  to  the  8.000.000  aged  folks  under  provi- 
sions of  H.  R.  6466.  Silva  stated  that  he  thought  the  amount 
would  be  about  $60  per  month.  Dr.  Townsend  said.  "No;  I  think 
it  will  be  about  $50  a  month." 

Accordingly  tho.se  advocates  of  the  Townsend  plan  who  have 
been  told  that  they  covUd  expect  $200  a  month  pension  from  the 
enactment  of  the  plan  should  understand  that  not  even  the 
sponsor.  Dr.  Townsend,  believes  that  such  a  sum  will  be  possible. 
The  bill,  however,  sets  a  maximum  of  $200  which  might  be  paid, 
but  sets  no  minimum  which  must  be  paid  at  all. 

Many  tax  experts  and  students  of  taxation  and  old-age  benefits 
report  that  under  the  tax  plan  provided  in  the  latest  Town- 
send  bill,  H.  R  6466,  not  more  than  $15  a  month  could  be  paid 
to  each  of  the  8.000.000  aged  persons,  due  In  part  to  the  heavy 
cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  6466,  If  It  should 
become  law.  and  in  part  to  the  grave  uncertainty  of  the  amount 
of  revenue  that  would  be  rale»d  by  a  tax  of  this  nature. 

I  have  consistently  supported  reasonable  old-age  benefits  legis- 
lation, both  as  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State  Legislature  and  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  benefits  available  under  provisions 


of  the  Federal-State  cooperative  social-security  plan  now  In  op- 
eration, and  that  I  would  support  sound,  reasonable  legislation  to 
provide  a  reasonable  annuity,  direct  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

To  that  pledge  I  again  8ut>8crlbe. 

There  Is  now  pending  In  Congress  a  bill — H.  R.  5620,  formerly 
H.  R.  11 — sponsored  by  the  General  Welfare  Federation  ol  America, 
which  provides  an  immediate  minimum  Ijencflt  of  $30  per  month 
and  a  maximum  of  $60  per  month,  which  would  be  paid  when  reve- 
nues accrued  permitting  such  increase.  This  bill  proposes  a  difJer- 
ent  tj-pe  of  tax,  which  I  feel  is  more  certain  of  producing  sufficient 
revenue  to  pay  a  decent  annuity  than  Is  the  tax  proposed  in  H.  R. 
6466.  and  with  less  burden  to  the  taxpayers,  by  reason  of  being  more 
faiily  spread  among  the  whole  of  the  taxpaying  body. 

Since  there  Is  considerable  evidence  to  support  the  reports  of  tax 
experts  that  the  tax  plan  of  H.  R.  6466 — the  latest  Townsend  plan — ■ 
would  raise  only  enough  revenue  to  pay  about  $15  a  month  to  the 
annuitants,  and  since  the  tax  would  not  be  as  fairly  spread  and 
would  be  much  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  collect,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  applicants  for  old-age  benefits  may  reasonably  hope  for 
greater  aid  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  H.  R.  5620. 

For  these  reasons  I  remain  of  the  often-expressed  opinion  that 
I  cannot  support  the  Townsend  plan.  However,  in  keeping  with  my 
views  and  my  desire  that  a  beneficial  old-age  pension  law  be  enacted. 
I  am  supporting  the  bill  H.  R.  5620,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  will  soon  be  enacted  into  law. 

However,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Townsend  plan's  being  given 
careful  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  have  done 
all  within  my  power  to  aid  in  bringing  it  out  for  discussion  and  for 
a  vote. 


Where  Are  We  Going? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  1,  1939 

Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  most  interesting  in 
studying  the  present  debt  and  the  public  debt  as  it  will  be  on 
June  30.  1940,  based  on  the  present  appropriations  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  figures  of  the  1930  census  and  the  1938 
assessed  valuations,  to  find  the  share  of  the  national  debt  of 
my  State  of  New  Jersey  and  also  the  pro  rata  share  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  table. 

It  Is  again  interesting  to  note  the  relationshp  between  the 
entire  national  debt  and  the  debt  incurred  by  the  New  Deal 
from  March  4.  1933,  to  June  30.  1940,  and  in  breaking  down 
the  figures  we  find  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country  owes  as  part  of  the  national  debt  $362,  of  which  $192 
has  been  incurred  by  our  New  Deal. 

"Where  are  we  going?" 
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Good  Strategy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post: 

[From    the    Washington    Post] 

GOOD    STRATrOY 

Senator  Vandenbercs  statement  of  principles  that  should  guide 
the  Republican  Party  In  its  selection  of  a  Presidential  candidate 
next  year  has  made  a  good  Impression.  The  Senator  has  not  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  contender  for  the  nomination.  His  letter  to 
the  MlchiKan  delegation  m  Congress  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  is 
In  a  receptive  mood.  But  It  U  convincing  in  Its  emphasis  that 
the  national  welfare  should  be  placed  above  personal  political 
ambition.  _ 

The  first  task  of  the  1940  Republican  National  Convention,  says 
Mr  Vandenbekc.  will  be  to  'set  down  clean-cut,  constructive, 
courageous  principles  which  dependably  promise  to  save  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  under  the  renewed  spirit  of 
con-stltutlonal  democracy  "  \\'hen  the  platform  has  been  outlined, 
he  adds  candidates  In  harmony  with  its  principles  can  be  selected. 
There  is  a  clear  suggestion  that  if  the  platform  Is  not  straightfor- 
ward and  const nfctive  the  Senator  would  prefer  to  have  the 
GOP   look  elsewhere  for  a  candidate. 

Mr  Vai^minbtrcs  second  point  is  that  the  Republican  candidate 
should  be  "prepledged"  to  a  single  t«rm.  In  practice  such  a  pledge 
might  prove  to  be  unwise,  as  itr  did  in  the  case  of  President  Wil- 
son. The  Democratic  Party  elected  Wilson  in  1912  on  a  platform 
favoring  a  single  Presidential  term,  little  realizing  that  clrcum- 
Ftances  would  make  his  renomination  seem  imperative  In  1916, 
The  nomination  of  popular  Presidents  for  a  second  term  Is  almost 
as  deeply  ingrained  in  the  American  system  as  is  hostility  to  third- 
term  candidacies. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  stand  taken  by  Mr. 
Vandenberg  has  an  unusual  appeal  at  this  time.  Whoever  the 
next  President,  he  will  be  confronted  by  stupendous  problems,  not 
the  least  of  which  will  tie  sharp  retrenchment  in  Government 
spending.  No  doubt  the  next  President  woxUd  be  less  amenable  to 
pressure  groups  if  he  renounced  all  hope  of  succeeding  himself. 
It  Is  contended,  too,  that  the  Senate,  which  is  certain  to  remain 
under  Democratic  control  until  1942,  would  be  more  Inclined  to 
cooperate  with  a  Republican  Chief  Executive  If  he  had  no  political 
Irons  in  the  fire. 

Strength  gained  in  this  way  might  be  lost  by  the  weakened  po- 
sition in  his  ovm  party  of  a  President  pledged  to  one  term.  That 
asp«-ct  of  Mr.  Vandenberg  s  pzopcsal  will  doubtless  be  carefully 
examined  by  the  G.  O  P  in  advance  of  any  commitments.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  talk  of  pledi^ing  the  Republican  candidate  to 
one  term  serves  to  Increase  the  disadvantages  of  a  third-term  nom- 
ination on  the  Democratic  side. 

By  emphasizing  the  vast  resporjslbllity  of  the  Presidency,  and  the 
need  tor  subordination  of  all  personal  ambition  to  the  national 
welfare.  Senator  Vandenberg  is  employing  good  political  strategy. 
And  good  politics  and  sound  public  policy  are  not  necessarily 
Incompatible. 

Comment  on  Current  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThiLTsday,  June  1,  1939 


ARTICLE    FROM    SPHERE    FOR    JUNE    1939 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  current  fcsue  of  Sphere: 


[From  Sphere  for  June   1939) 

COMMENT  ON  CURRENT  CONDmONS 

We  think  there  would  be  peace  in  the  world  If  governments  were 
honest — particularly  If  the  American  Government  were  honest. 
Hitler's  attacks  on  other  peoples'  property  are  more  spectacular 
and  dramatic,  but  they  are  hardly  more  immoral  than  the  course 
being   pursued    by  Washington. 

The  CBi^h  outpourings  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  will  exceed  $9,000,000,000.  There  Is  no  revenue  in  sight 
that  would  Justify  such  a  prodigious  expenditure.  The  money 
wherewith  to  make  the  payments  can  he  had  only  through  the 
manufacture  of  it.  This  process  is  concealed  through  the  device 
of  printing  bonds  which  banks  and  other  Institutions  are  more 
or  less  compelled  to  take. 

There  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  Congress  who  believes  that 
the  vast  debt  now  being  piled  up  ever  wUl  be  repaid.  Certainly 
not  in  the  same  kind  of  dollars. 

There  is  not  an  intelligent  economist  anywhere  who  is  In  any 
doubt  as  to  what  is  happening.  Sooner  or  later,  the  accumulated 
capital  of  the  country  will  be  progressively  confiscated,  through 
taxes  or  otherwise.  In  order  merely  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
solvency    under   existing    conditions. 

It  is  sheer  hypocrisy  to  view  the  so-called  have-not  nations  as 
ruthless  bandits  because  they  seek  by  force  to  take  what  they  can 
from  the  have  nations. 

Where  did  they  learn  this  effrontery  and  what  emboldened  them 
to  practice  it?  The  American  Government,  quite  openly.  Is  doing 
identically  the  same  thing  and  doing  it  to  Its  own  citizens. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  but  some  new  dealer  announces  that  the 
haves  must  surrender  all  or  part  of  what  they  possess  in  order 
that  it  may  be  shared  among  the  have  nots. 

This  may  )x  described  as  a  redistribution  of  wealth,  but  It  really 
Is  a  blatant  form  of  legalized  banditry. 

It  is  as.serted  that  th.s  proflgacy  will  not  be  disastrous  because 
the  entire  debt  is  domestically  owned.  Even  should  there  be  a 
default,  it  is  argued,  the  material  wealth  of  the  Nation  would 
remain — the  buildings  would  still  be  here,  and  the  highways,  the 
fields,  and  the  industrial  plant. 

But  those  who  own  things  now  would  not  own  them  then, 
assuming  that  anybody  might,  in  these  clrcvunstances,  own  any- 
thing. 

No  bond  of  the  United  States  warrants  repayment  In  gold.  On  Its 
face,  every  such  Instrument  is  a  negation  of  honesty.  It  under- 
takes merely  to  repay  in  dollars,  and  these  dollars  are  to  be  what- 
ever Congress  may  determine  they  should  be,  at  the  time  when 
repayment  is  promised. 

In  an  active  nation  the  tendency  over  the  years  Inevitably  is  for 
the  value  of  the  currency  to  drop  gradually,  for  a  form  of  Inflation 
Is  always  under  way. 

This  is  usually  taken  care  of  by  the  Interest  rate  which,  as  It  were, 
amortizes  the  depreciation.  But  the  Government.  In  ord"r  to  make 
a  showing,  has  artificially  cheapened  money,  so  that  the  interest 
rate  is  no  longer  a  protection. 

Those  institutions  which  themselves  are  under  commitment 
merely  to  repay  In  dollars,  as  are  the  banlcs  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies, can  buy  Government  securities  with  comparative  safety 
because  they  are.  perforce,  participants  in  the  fraud.  "We  have 
mastered  the  technique  of  creating  necessary  credit,"  says  the 
President. 

There  Is  only  one  kind  of  money  they  can  handle,  and  that  is 
whatever  happens  to  be  the  legal  money  of  the  country.  But  no 
man  who  buys  insurance  knows  what  the  dollars  will  be  worth 

that  will  go  to  his  estate  when  he  passes  on.  

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  social  .'^eciirlty  when  the  basic  sym- 
bol of  that  security,  money,  is  the  plaything  of  politics,  is  without 
stability  and  has  a  value  which,  at  present,  is  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  decision  of  one  man,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  whom  Congress  has  delegated,  possibly  legally,  the  right 
to  restate  the  gold  content. 

Never  before  in  all  history  has  there  been  such  a  savage,  persist- 
ent, and  hypocritical  attack  on  property  as  In  this  country  over 
recent  years.  Nothing  that  Hitler  has  done,  or  that  Hitler  can  do. 
equals  in  sheer  audacity  and  future  catastrophe  this  camouflaged 
and  sugar-coat^  confiscation  that  the  New  Deal  has  engineered 
under  the  guise  of  humanitarianlsm. 

Accordingly  international  banditry  merely  parallels  an  internal 
banditry,  and  the  dishonesty  of  one  nation  differs  from  the  dishon- 
esty of  another  nation  only  in  method. 

The  United  States,  however,  happens  to  be  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world  and  probably  the  most  powerful.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  it  to  make  covenants  with  faithlessness. 

There  was  no  good  cause  for  a  general  repudiation  of  debts  and 
a  scaling  dov^Ti  of  obligations,  or  for  clipping  the  coinage,  or  for 
indulgence  in  a  dozen  different  practices,  each  one  of  which  in- 
volved 'passing  the  buck  "  and  substituting  for  the  accepted  moral 
code  another  and  new  theory  of  honor — the  subterfuge  of  expe- 
diency. 

The  Sphere  does  not  believe  that  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth 
can  indulge  officially  In  clilcanery  and  fraud  and  not  be  aped  by 
other  countries. 

The  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  the  repudiation  practiced  by 
other  nations  in  the  handling  of  their  debts  to  the  United  States, 
and  thereafter  by  the  United  States  in  settling  its  own  financial 
problems  at  home,  set  an  example  that  was  certain  to  be  followed 
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by  indiscipline,  not  only  of  private  debtors  but  of  public  debtors  as 
well,  this  being  but  a  prelude  to  the  taking-by-force  attitude  that 
seme  governments  have  since  adopted  in  dealings  with  other  gov- 
ernments. 

The  economic  catastrophe  that  must  Inevitably  follow  the  current 
extravagance  practiced  in  Washington  is  only  one  element  in  the 
danger.     The  more  terrifying  thing  is  the  moral  loss. 

This  is  exemplified  not  only  in  private  relationships  but  even 
more  In  the  relationship  between  the  several  States  and  the 
Federal    Government. 

Many  of  the  States  have  been  able  to  show  balanced  budgets, 
not  because  they  have  been  properly  governed  or  have  sought 
to  live  within  their  means,  but  because  hundreds  of  millions  have 
been  shoveled  into  their  treasuries,  one  way  or  another,  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

They  have  been  participants  In  the  looting  of  the  economy,  and 
willing  associates.  ^,  ,^     ^ 

There  are  many  corporations  that  already  are  paying  dividends 
only  to  the  Public  Treastiry.  The  stockholders  get  nothing.  The 
tax  collector  takes  what  the  stockholders  ought  to  be  receiving. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  has  Intruded  Itself  into  the 
situation  and  by  sheer  force  has  made  Itself  a  preferred  partner 
m  the  business,  keeping  its  own  snout  In  the  trough  and  allowing 
no  other  to  get  there. 

In  these  circumstances  It  Is  not  surprising  that  venture  capital 
declines  to  venture.  An  essential  thing  in  primary  Investment  of 
capital  Is  the  gamble.  America  was  built  by  gamblers,  men  who 
gambled  everything.  In  new  railways,  In  migrations  to  far  parts 
of  the  country,  in  industrial  plants,  In  all  sorts  of  enterprise. 

They  took  what  capital  they  had — it  was  often  very  meager — 
and  they  bet  it  on  the  growth  of  the  United  States  and  on  their 
own  ability  to  make  good.  ^   ^  ^  ,.    . 

But  today  the  element  of  good  chance  has  all  but  been  elimi- 
nated If  the  man  of  enterprise  wins,  he  loses,  because  In  advance 
his  reward  is  taken  from  him.  Why  should  he  toil  and  sweat  and 
stay  awake  at  nights  during  the  anxious  period  of  his  enterprise's 
beginning  if  the  matured  product  is  to  belong  not  to  him  but  to 
the  tax  collector?  ^       .     ^    ^ 

It  18  about  time  that  the  good  citizens  of  this  country.  Instead 
of  growing  red  with  indignation  as  their  attention  Is  directed  to 
outrages  abroad,  began  to  consider  some  of  the  outrages  at  home. 
They  ought  to  begin  to  understand  that  the  Jew  who  has  been 
pillaged  in  Germany  is  in  no  worse  plight  than  they  themselves, 
except  that  the  outraged  Jew  has  had  the  operation  performed 
on  him  more  rapidlv.    It  is  Just  a  matter  of  timing. 

There  can  be  no  social  security  here  In  the  United  States,  and 
there  can  be  no  International  security  until  there  Is  something 
more  than  Up  service  given  to  the  basic  principle  of  honesty. 

So  long  as  the  signatures  of  nations  mean  nothing — only  last 
September  the  British  and  German  Governments  formally  agreed 
that  they  should  never  again  go  to  war  but  would  settle  any  dim- 
cultles  at  the  council  table— and  so  long  as  governments  at  home 
think  It  Is  not  shamelessness  to  forswear  themselves  in  their  rela- 
tionships with  their  ciUzens.  Just  so  long  wlU  there  be  chaos  and 
uncertainty  and  progressive  ruination. 

And  this  is  true  because  the  civilization  we  have  built  up  Is 
always  dependent  on  credit,  on  the  assurance  that  nations  and  men 
will  live  up  to  their  contracts  and  that  they  will  not,  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  substitute  expediency  for  honesty. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  Immorality  of  governments. 
Every  one  of  them  Is  contracting  debts  It  never  can  repay  and  U 
trying,  by  one  method  or  another,  to  conceal  the  awful  truth. 

In  this  country,  despite  the  enormous  current  deficit,  the  Con- 
gress Is  about  to  pase  a  new  Social  Security  Act,  revolutionizing 
the  old  one.  and  the  extra  cost  over  the  next  few  years  will  amoxmt 
to   some    »4.000.000.000.  .     ^  ^  .  _.   ,^ 

With  the  deficit  already  so  great  that  1  year's  deficiency  could 
not  be  met  by  the  sale  of  whole  States,  the  Senate  bUthely  votes 
another  $350,000,000  for  additional  gilts  to  farmers. 

Mr  Lewis  whose  C.  I.  O.  at  times  has  appeared  to  be  superior 
to  the  Government,  Insists  that  3.000,000  persons  should  be  con- 
tinuously carried  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  without  the  "degrading 
means  test"  and  with  the  right  of  the  enroUees  to  organize,  pre- 
sumably that  they  may  act  as  a  union  to  intimidate  the  Govern- 
ment. _,  „ 

Yet.  that  would  be  almost  double  the  program,  In  dollar  terms, 
that  President  Roosevelt  himself  envisages,  for  he  is  merely  asking 
for  $1  477  000,000  for  relief  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Those  people  who  believe  in  capitalism— and  there  are  millions 
of  them  In  this  country— should  begin  to  understand  why  capital- 
ism does  not  function  efficiently  It  cannot  operate  successfully 
because  monkev  wrenches  have  been  thrown  Into  the  machinery 
and  because  there  are  those  who,  either  deliberately  or  through 
Ignorance,  adopt  official  policies  that,  if  continued,  make  sociaUsm, 
or  bolshevlsm.  Inevitable. 

If  there  Is  going  to  be  peace  in  the  world  and  security  here  in 
the  United  States,  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  Government 
be  recaUed  from  Its  Junket  and  put  back  to  work  In  its  own  proper 
sphere.  ,.         . 

To  reduce  expendltiu-es  down  to  the  point  where  they  would  meet 
the  revenue  would  not  be  defiationary.  but  would  be  Inflationary, 
because  it  would  put  to  work  all  that  vast  credit,  created  out  of 
public  debt,  that  is  now  available  but  lies  stagnant  because  com- 
petent people  are  afraid  to  employ  It. 


Thetrlsls  goes  far  beyond  any  mere  question  of  partisanship  or 
of  political  loyalty.  It  Involves  that  very  fundamental  thing.  In- 
tegrity, and  there  will  be  no  business  recovery  until  there  is  a 
moral  recovery  of  that  priceless  resource. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  MARTIN 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1939 

On  the  bill  H.  R.  6466,  the  general  welfare  bUl 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  Join  in 
the  criticism  and  abuse  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  bringing  in  the  Townsend 
bill,  H.  R.  6466,  under  what  is  known  as  a  closed  rule;  that  is. 
a  rule  under  which  no  amendments  can  be  offered,  and  which 
bill  must  be  voted  up  or  down  Just  as  reported.  The  folks 
out  home  may  be  fooled  by  all  this  abuse  and  criticism  of  the 
committees  for  bringing  the  bill  in  under  a  rule  preventing 
amendment,  but  Members  of  Congress  will  understand  that 
all  this  furore  against  the  committees  is  just  an  alibi  for 
voting  against  the  bill. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  if  the  committees  are  subject 
to  any  criticism,  it  is  that  they  did  exactly  what  Dr.  Town- 
send  demanded.  Any  other  course  would  have  been  de- 
noimced  by  him  as  for  the  purpose  of  hamstringing  or 
destroying  the  bill.  It  did  not  matter  that  the  committees 
nor  anybody  else  had  seen  H.  R.  6466,  or  knew  what  was 
in  it,  not  even  the  Member  who  introduced  it,  the  ipse  dixit 
of  Dr.  Townsend  has  always  been  that  a  bill  once  Intro- 
duced must  not  be  changed  in  any  way  by  anyone  but 
himself. 

In  a  week  or  two  very  material  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  will  be  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  That  act  has  many  critics  who  wlU  want  to 
amend  it,  but  the  bUl  will  be  brought  in  under  an  open  rule, 
subject  to  amendment,  and  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
be  permitted  to  offer  any  amendment  and  have  it  voted  on, 
even  though  the  amendment  is  intended  to  weaken  or  in- 
jure the  act.  And  this,  mind  you,  will  be  an  administration 
act,  handled  by  the  same  committee  which  framed  it  in  the 
first  place. 

This  is  the  making  of  legislation  by  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  proper  and  democratic  way.  Nobody  will  claim 
that  because  the  bill  is  brought  in  under  an  oi>en  rule,  and 
subject  to  amendment,  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  Social  Security  Act.  Anyone  who  would  make  such 
a  statement  would  be  laughed  at,  but,  of  course,  no  one 
will  make  such  a  statement. 

Chickens  come  home  to  roost.  It  has  always  been  the 
No.  1  ironclad  rule  of  the  Townsend  movement  that  a  bill 
must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  written  and  introduced. 
Any  suggestion  that  it  could  be  amended  in  any  particular 
has  always  been  regarded  and  treated  as  hostility  to  the 
whole  plan. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  opposed  for  reelection  for 
no  other  reason  than  suggesting  that  a  bill  be  amended.  In 
the  primaries  and  in  the  election  of  1938,  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  opposed  and  defeated  who  proposed  a  gross  in- 
come tax  to  finance  the  pension  very  similar  to  the  gross 
proceeds  tax  in  the  biU  voted  on  today.  The  bill  received  97 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  400  cast.  It  is  my  opinion  that  had 
it  been  brought  in  under  an  open  rule,  subject  to  amend- 
ment, it  would  have  received  not  less  than  150  votes. 

It  seems  peculiarly  inconsistent  to  oppose  all  possible 
amendments  to  a  long  and  complex  bill  proposing  to  levy 
billions  of  dollars  in  taxes,  which  has  been  largely  rewritten 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  take  the  place  of  another  bill 
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which  has  tJeen  pending  In  Congress  for  3  years,  and  then 
say  that  no  amendments  should  even  be  offered  to  such  a  bill, 
no  matter  how  beneficial  or  necessary. 

It  was  positively  disturbing  to  me  to  have  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill  during  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  disclose  that 
he  did  not  know  of  such  a  vital  feature  of  the  bill  as  the  taxa- 
tion^of  wages  and  salaries.  It  made  me  wonder  what  else  he 
did  not  know.  Legislation  is  not  enacted  in  this  slipshod, 
haphazard  way.  If  this  bill  were  being  given  the  thorough 
and  serious  consideration  it  merited,  and  a  consideration 
wh:ch  it  would  have  been  given  had  there  been  any  likelihood 
of  Its  passage,  such  a  disclosure  as  I  have  just  mentioned 
would  have  resulted  in  someone  getting  his  clothes  torn  off, 
legislatively  speaking.  It  would  have  been  immediately  and 
overwhelmingly  disastrous. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  yesterday  that  the 
first  Townsend  bill,  introduced  in  1935.  H.  R.  3977.  exempted 
wages  from  taxation;  that  the  second  bill.  H.  R.  7154,  taxed 
wages;  that  the  third  bill,  H.  R.  4199.  and  the  fourth.  H.  R.  2, 
exempted  wages;  and  that  the  pending  bill,  H.  R.  6466,  taxed 
wages. 

With  three  of  the  five  bills  approved  by  Dr.  Townsend  him- 
self exempting  wages,  it  strikes  me  that  this  was  a  question 
Important  enough  to  be  left  to  a  vote  of  the  Member^  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  will  be  considered  important  by 
labor,  which  had  no  notice  it  was  to  be  taxed. 

I  al.so  pointed  out  that  H.  R.  7154,  which  was  known  as 
the  McGroarty  bill,  by  far  the  best  known  of  all  the  Town- 
send  bills,  limited  pensions  to  persons  having  an  income  of 
not  more  than  $2,400  per  year,  and  that  income  below  that 
figure  was  to  be  deducted  from  pension,  while  the  other  bills, 
including  the  one  before  the  House  tcday,  proposed  to  pay  the 
pension  to  everybody.  Even  Henry  Ford  would  get  a  pension. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  people  enjoying  large  incomes,  more 
money  than  they  need,  would  get  pensions.  And  these  pen- 
sions would  lower  the  pensions  of  the  common  people.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  would  get  the  same 
pensions  as  people  on  relief.  Siu-ely  such  a  proposition  was 
entitled  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
expressed  by  a  separate  vote. 

I  also  pointed  out  the  fact  that  this  bill  was  the  first  of  all 
these  bills  to  exempt  national  banks.  Under  the  heading  of 
a  long  list  of  exemptions  the  first  two  words  are  "National 
banks."  In  the  debate  I  asked  the  question,  Who  did  this, 
and  why?  And  I  ask  again.  That  exemption  above  all  ex- 
emptions that  could  have  been  suggested  by  the  human  mind 
was  a  red  flag  in  the  face  of  a  bull  to  the  liberal  and  progres- 
sive Members  of  Congress,  who  had  to  swallow  it  or  vote 
against  the  whole  bill.  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  tell  mb  that 
I  did  not  have  a  right  to  vote  for  an  amendment  to  strike 
that  exemption  out  of  the  bill,  because  I  would  not  be  there 
listening  to  him  tell  it. 

I  could  mention  other  desirable  amendments,  but  these  are 
sufBcient  to  make  my  point.  I  know  that  inability  to  get  a 
vote  on  such  amendments  cost  the  bill  votes  and  required 
others  to  swallow  these  objectionable  features  of  the  bill  if 
they  wanted  to  cast  their  vote  for  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
And  on  the  heel  of  it  all.  those  Members  who  wailed  about 
the  action  of  the  committees  for  proceeding  as  requested  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  and  all  Members  who  voted  against 
the  bill  and  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  can 
now  go  back  to  their  people  and  pass  the  buck  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Rules — 
and  they  will  do  it. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  high  time  the  Townsend  movement 
got  down  off  its  high  horse.  In  the  face  of  the  material  and 
contradictory  changes  which  have  been  made  in  these  suc- 
cessive bills,  there  is  no  longer  any  face  for  the  claim  that 
each  particular  bill  is  perfect  and  cannot  be  amended.  The 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  unchangeable,  but  they 
died. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1939 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  5  years  the  Nation  has  been 
j  Intensively  discussing  the  problems  of  old  age  and  the  neces- 
J  sity  for  making  adequate  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
old-age  pensions. 

Out  of  this  welter  of  discussion  there  has  crystallized  an 
overwhelming  sentiment  throughout  the  Nation  which  clearly 
recognizes  the  existence  of  the  problem  and  the  necessity 
of  legislation  to  aid  in  its  solution.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  find  a  person  today  who  does  not  admit  and  concede  that 
it  is  a  fundamental  duty  of  the  Government  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  the  aged  in  such  a  manner  as  wiW  tend 
to  relieve  them  from  the  constant  specter  of  want  and  de- 
spair in  their  declining  years. 

Two  schools  of  thought  have  developed.  One  school  ad- 
heres to  the  so-called  social-security  plan,  involving  the 
matching  of  State  funds  by  Federal  grants,  and  supported  by 
a  system  of  pay-roll  taxes.  The  other  school  demands  an 
outright  Federal  old-age  pension  plan  under  which  livable 
annuities  will  be  paid  to  the  aged  direct  from  the  Federal 
Government,  the  cost  to  be  financed  by  the  imposition  of 
taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  base. 

Many  plans  involving  the  latter  consideration  have  been 
advocated,  the  most  prominent  among  them  being  the  so- 
called  Townsend  plan,  which  has  crystallized  in  a  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House. 

Nearly  5  months  of  hearings  were  held  by  this  committee 
on  this  subject  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  millions  of 
thoughtful  citizens  of  America,  and  while  the  Townsend  plan 
has  been  heralded  as  pretending  to  pay  annuities  of  $200  per 
month,  the  sober  judgment  of  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
men  and  women  of  America  dictates  the  utter  impossibility 
of  such  a  program  ever  being  enacted  into  law.  What  the 
proponents  of  this  plan  really  demand  Is  an  adequate,  decent, 
old-age  pension  plan  to  be  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
and  the  hope  of  millions  of  citizens  of  America  was  and  Is 
that  out  of  the  hearings  on  the  Toumsend  plan  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  evolved  and  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  apparently  determined  to  make 
the  issue  a  political  football,  and  instead  of  responding  to  the 
petitions  of  the  citizens  of  America,  who  asked  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Federal  old-age  pension  plan  based  on  soundness 
and  common  sense,  saw  fit  to  report  to  the  House  a  bill, 
without  recommendation,  sponsored  by  the  Townsend  groups, 
which  bill  is  admittedly  imperfect  and  which  does  not  in  all 
of  its  particulars  measure  up  to  what  the  members  of  the 
Townsend  organization  themselves  expect  or  want. 

The  bill  was  brought  to  the  House  under  a  rule  which 
prohibited  any  amendments,  or  any  change,  with  the  one 
hope  and  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that 
it  would  be  voted  down  and  be  temporarily  forgotten. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  a  Fed- 
eral old-age  pension  plan  written  Into  law,  have  demanded 
of  this  committee  that  it  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  bill  embodying  sound  and  sane  provisions  that  will 
provide  adequate  annuities  for  the  aged  of  America. 

Because  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  refused  to 
perform  its  function  and  its  duty  in  this  regard,  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  an  alternative  bill.  I  have 
felt  constrained  to  vote  for  the  proposal  submitted  in  the 


hope  that  when  this  bill  reaches  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  tha^t  further  discussion  and  clarification  and  amend- 
ment could  be  had.  so  that  out  of  all  the  discussion  there 
would  come  a  sane,  sensible,  decent,  livable  old-age  pension 
plan  that  would  meet  the  demands  and  desires  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  America  who  have  petitioned  the 
Congress  for  relief  on  this  subject. 

I.  as  one  Member  of  Congress,  refuse  to  permit  the  misery 
of  the  aged  to  become  a  political  football  to  be  used  for 
partisan  advantage  and  because  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  House,  and  because  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation, and  because  of  their  refusal  to  even  try  to  write 
a  sound  piece  of  legislation  on  this  subject,  I  wiU  vote  for 
the  present  bill,  with  full  knowledge  that  while  it  is  Imper- 
fect, and  is  not  the  bill  that  I  would  like  to  see  enacted  into 
law.'  I  know  that  before  it  leaves  the  Senate,  if  it  is  passed 
In  the  House,  it  will  be  reconstructed  so  as  to  meet  the 
demands  of  sensible,  thoughtful  people  throughout  the  land. 
There  is  no  other  plan  that  will  be  submitted  to  this 
Congress,  and  if  the  issue  is  to  be  kept  alive  and  any  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  an  ultimate  vote  on  a  sound  program, 
sound  judgment  dictates  that  the  bill  be  passed  in  the  House 
and  messaged  to  the  Senate,  where  an  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  reconstruct  the  program  and  wipe  out  the  im- 
perfections which  even  the  Townsend  supporters  admit  are 
contained  In  the  present  bill. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  Indicated  that  they 
propose  to  offer  some  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  enlarging  its  scope  and  providing  some  slight  addi- 
tional benefits  to  the  aged.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  old 
people  of  this  country  will  receive  no  adequate  reUef  under 
this  proposed  program  and  that  the  burdens  placed  upon 
industry,  under  it,  will  continue  as  in  the  past,  and  instead 
of  solving  the  problem  and  meeting  it  head-on,  in  this  Con- 
gress, we  will  only  be  temporarily  sidetracking  the  issue  and 
intensifying  the  demand  which  will  surely  come  In  succeed- 
ing Congrfjsses,  until  the  representatives  of  the  people  finaUy 
write  a  Federal  old-age  law  that  will  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  aged  people  of  this  country. 

I  have  always  advocated,  and  still  maintain,  that  the 
aged  people  are  entitled  to  reUef  now  and  that  the  issue 
should  not  be  stalled  along,  year  to  year,  because  it  cannot 
be  stifled  by  ridicule  or  silenced. 

The  present  Congress,  dominated  and  controlled  by  New 
Deal  spokesmen,  committed  to  the  continuation  of  the 
social-security  pay-roll  tax  plan,  does  not  intend  to  write 
an  adequate  Federal  old-age  pension  law,  and  I  cast  my  vote 
in  protest  against  this  attitude,  in  the  hope  that  some  time 
a  Congress  will  come  into  being  that  has  the  courage  to  deal 
with  and  to  solve  this  great  national  problem. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1939 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
intention  to  cast  my  vote  for  the  old-age  pension  bill,  some- 
times called  the  Townsend  bill,  now  before  this  House.  I  do 
so  not  because  I  am  in  accord  with  all  of  its  provisions. 
Some  are  visionary  and  others  impractical,  but  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  old-age  assistance.  Thus  my 
vote  will  be  cast  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  a  declaration  upon 
my  part  to  support  legislation  that  will  provide  more  ade- 
quately for  our  aged  than  is  now  provided  for  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  social-security  law  and  State 
statutes. 


It  is  regrettable  that  the  Democratic  majority  has  brought 
this  bill  before  the  House  under  a  gag  rule  that  does  not 
permit   any   amendment,   even   of   a   perfecting   character. 
There  are  amendments  that  could  be  made  and  should  be 
made  that  would  materially  improve  the  till.    Many  of  thesa 
have  been  acknowledged  as  necessary.    To  have  made  such 
would  have  undoubtedly  brought  additional  strength  and  sup- 
port to  the  bill.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  House  was  opposed  to  the  bill  that  there 
is  much  to  justify  the  thought  that  the  purpose  in  bringing 
the  bill  before  the  House  under  a  gag  rule  may  have  been  to 
preclude  any  amendments  that  would  have  corrected  imper- 
fections or  otherwise  improved  its  provisions  and  thereby 
made  it  reasonable  and  workable.    To  have  done  so  would 
have  gained  for  the  bill  much  additional  support.    In  fact, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  if  opportunity  had  been  given  to 
remove  some  questionable  features  and  insert  others  that 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  there  might  have  been 
sufficient  additional  support  to  have  enacted  an  honest,  work- 
able, and  worth-while  old-age  pension  bill.    However,  I  am 
not. willing  to  withhold  my  support  from  the  bill  merely  be- 
cause it  is  not  suitable  in  all  of  its  particulars.    To  do  so 
would  be  to  give  more  importance  to  details  than  to  the  real 
principle  involved.    The  bill,  notwithstanding  any  imperfec- 
tions it  may  contain,  definitely  declares  a  policy  of  providing 
more  adequate  old-age  assistance.    I  am  in  favor  of  such, 
and  my  vote  is  cast  in  order  to  make  thai  principle  effectual. 
If  there  had  been  no  gag  rule  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  had  a  bill  that  would  have  justified  support  not  alone 
upon  the  basis  of  the  principle  Involved  but  also  upon  the 
basis  of  the  detailed  provisions  contained  within  the  bill. 

I  voted  for  the  social -security  law  now  in  effect.  At  the 
time  I  did  so  I  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  its  provisions 
for  the  aged.  I  voted  for  amendments  that  would  have  in- 
creased the  amount  payable  for  their  assistance.  The  Dem- 
ocratic majority  opposed  all  such  liberalizing  amendments. 
Today  it  is  forced  to  acknowledge  the  inadequacy  of  the 
provisions  of  the  social-security  law  in  this  respect.  In  fact, 
it  is  even  promised  by  administration  leaders  that  a  bill  will 
be  brought  to  the  House  before  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress concludes  that  will  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
liberalize  to  some  extent  the  old-age  provisions  now  in  effect. 
If  this  is  done,  then  credit  should  be  given  to  Dr.  Townsend 
and  other  old-age  pension  groups  for  having  aroused  suffi- 
cient sentiment  throughout  the  Nation  to  make  it  necessary 
for  the  administration  to  provide  better  treatment  of  the 
aged.  Certainly  whatever  legislation  may  be  offered  to  effect 
such  purpose  will  have  my  sympathetic  consideration. 

During  the  last  few  years  conditions  have  gradually  grown 
worse  for  our  old  people.  Employment  seems  entirely  out 
of  the  question  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  Lifetime 
savings  have  either  been  lost  or  entirely  depleted  by  use  dur- 
ing the  10  years  of  unparalleled  depression.  The  need  for 
assistance  cannot  be  denied  nor  the  justice  of  their  claim 
ignored.  Of  course,  no  serious-minded  person  would  con- 
sider the  pajTnent  of  $200  per  month  as  originally  advocated 
by  Dr.  Townsend.  Even  Dr.  Townsend  does  not  urge  it  im- 
mediately. Nor  does  ttiis  bill  make  any  such  payment  pos- 
sible. However,  an  obligation  does  rest  upon  Federal  and 
State  Governments  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  aged. 

We  have  recognized  the  right  and  justice  of  legislation  that 
provides  compensation  for  disabled  workers  during  the  time 
of  their  disability,  and  compensation  for  unemployed  work- 
ers during  the  time  Sf  their  unemployment.  It  Is  no  differ- 
ent policy  to  provide  compensation  or  assistance  benefits  to 
the  aged  who  through  disability  or  unemployment  are  no 
longer  able  to  carry  on.  Certainly  the  monthly  payments  to 
those  over  60  years  of  age  that  would  be  provided  by  this 
bill  would  not  be  unreasonable.  Aside  from  the  economic 
reasons  that  might  be  urged  in  behalf  of  legislation  of  this 
character  there  is  the  higher  demand  of  humanity  and  the 
so-called  human  rights  that  impels  me  to  favorable  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  and  all  other  legislation,  of  whatever 
kind  or  character,  that  seeks  to  give  help  to  those  who  are 
physically  handicapped  in  life.  The  great  need  that  I  know 
exists  justifies  me  in  the  support  I  give  to  this  legislation. 
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Security  for  Old  Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1939 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years.  I  have  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  Nation-wide 
old-age  retirement  system.  A  plan  whereby  every  citizen  of 
this  country  would  have  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  a 
retirement  fund  for  his  or  her  security  and  enjoyment  in 
old  age.  A  system  of  this  character  would  be  financed  by 
all  of  the  people,  without  cost  to  the  Government,  and  every 
citizen  would  secure  the  benefit  of  a  reasonable  retirement 
annuity  at  the  age  of  retirement. 

ALL  CITIZENS   VITALLT   INTERrSTED   IN    OLD-ACE   SECTTRITT 

Insecurity  of  savings  and  investments  for  the  average 
American  has  made  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  extremely 
conscious  of  security  for  old  age.  Reliable  statistics  disclose 
that  from  70  to  80  percent  of  our  citizenship  is  dependent 
upon  relatives,  charity,  or  the  public  for  a  livelihood  at  the 
age  of  65  years.  No  one  desires  to  become  a  public  charge 
or  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  charity  or  relatives  in  the 
twilight  of  life.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  if  the  bill  before  us  today— H.  R.  6466 — can  be  made 
the  basis  for  a  sound  and  self-sustaining  old-age  retirement 
system,  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  will  go  down  in  history 
as  having  accomplished  the  greatest  of  all  achievements  in 
the  Interest  of  humanity. 

The  author  and  sponsors  of  the  General  Welfare  Act 
frankly  admit  that  the  bill— H.  R.  6466— is  not  perfect  in 
every  detail.  I  personally  would  like  to  offer  important  and 
clarifying  amendments,  but  the  Rules  Committee  has  pre- 
cluded the  House  frcm  considering  amendments  of  any  char- 
acter whatsoever.  However,  this  fact  will  not  deter  me  from 
voting  for  the  principle  of  establishing  a  Naticn-wide,  self- 
sustaining,  old-age  retirement  system  for  the  United  States. 
Perfecting  amendments  can  and  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 
or  wh:>n  the  bill  goes  to  conference.  Favorable  consideration 
of  the  bill  by  the  House  today  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  legis- 
lative chain  toward  final  j>erfection  of  a  self-financed  security 
plan  to  provide  American  citizens  with  security  in  old  age. 


Somethinp-for-Nothinff  Principle  Is  Smashed  in 
Remarkable  Record  ot  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration for  4  Years — Concentration  of  Every 
Available  Dollar  on  Youth  Still  Leaves  Great 
Field  of  Opportunity  Untouched — Texas  State 
Federation  of  Labor  Official  Takes  Lead  in  Call 
for  Support  of  President's  IVoposal  To  Provide 

"  Sufficient  Funds  To  Do  Job  More  Adequately 
During  1940 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HARRY  W.  ACREMAN.  OF  AUSTIN.  TEX. 


Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Harry  W.  Acreman,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Texas  Federation  of  Labor,  of  Austin, 
Tex.    Mr.  Acreman,  voicing  what  I  believe  to  be  a  universal 


opinion,  urges  approval  of  President  Roosevelt's  recommen- 
dation for  an  increase  in  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion appropriation  for  1940  from  $75,000,000  to  $123,000,000. 
It  is  my  conviction,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  done  more  constructive  work  both 
for  the  present  and  for  the  future  of  America  than  the 
N.  Y.  A.  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams 
and  his  efiBcient  corps  of  assistants. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  N.  Y.  A.  during  the  last  4  years 
since  its  establishment  by  Executive  order  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  June  1935,  thousands  of  American  boys  and  girls 
never  could  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  high  school  or  college. 
They  would  have  been  dumped  uneducated,  unprepared,  and 
untrained  into  a  world  unable  to  give  jobs  to  half  the  expe- 
rienced persons  applying  for  them — requiring  them,  in  fact, 
to  live  and  to  support  their  families  swept  out  in  the  depres- 
sion. 

The  N.  Y.  A.  has  relieved  the  pressure  upon  our  overtaxed 
labor  market  like  a  great  dam,  storing  flood  waters  to  be 
released  in  times  of  thirst  and  drought.  It  has  kept  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  in  high  school  and  college,  where  they 
belonged.  It  has  eased  the  emergency  and  insured  youth 
the  training  twentieth  century  life  demands  as  a  requisite 
for  success. 

Those  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  high  school 
or  college,  or  through  with  their  formal  education,  have 
been  allowed  to  earn  about  $10  a  month  on  constructive 
part-time  work  projects.  The  work  they  have  done  is  useful 
and  permanent.  Evidences  of  it  lie  across  every  State  of 
the  Union  and  our  possessions.  It  is  all  a  monument  to  the 
youth  which  built  and  which  trained  and  learned  under 
competent  leaders  and  instructors  while  it  was  working. 

Not  one  dime  paid  out  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  to  boys  and  girls  for 
education  or  on  work  projects  has  been  disbursed  exc:pt  in 
return  for  actual  and  useful  work  performed.  High-school 
and  college  students  have  worked  for  their  wages  in  hours 
which  did  not  conflict  with  their  obligation.5  to  study.  High- 
grade,  even  superior,  work  has  been  exacted  on  every  project. 
It  has  not  been  work  of  gestures,  but  work  of  accomplish- 
ment.   Something  for  nothing  has  not  been  tolerated. 

During  4  years,  under  restricted  appropriations,  N.  Y.  A. 
officials  have  been  aware  that  they  were  like  a  short-handed 
crew  in  a  field  white  unto  harvest.  For  every  worthy  boy  or 
girl  they  have  been  able  to  reach  there  has  been  another 
just  as  worthy  who  has  had  to  be  turned  away. 

Here  is  how  N.  Y.  A.  dollars  are  spent: 
»  John  Jones  is  a  boy  17  years  old.  He  cannot  go  to  school 
unless  he  finds  a  job.  If  he  goes  into  the  labor  market  to 
find  a  job  he  will  compete  with  someone  out  of  work  and 
perhaps  with  a  family  or  dependents  to  support.  His  school, 
participating  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  program,  tells  him  to  go  on  with 
his  classwork  and  it  will  permit  him  to  earn.  say.  25  cents  an 
hour  doing  useful  work  about  the  campus  or  in  the  school 
offices  at  hours  which  do  not  conflict  with  his  studies.  It 
will  permit  him  to  work  24  hours  a  month  and  earn  $6  during 
a  month — for  lunches,  supplies,  carfare,  shoes,  or  other 
necessities. 

Here  is  Mary  Smith,  who  has  finished  high  school  and 
wants  to  go  to  college  to  train  herself  for  some  special  pro- 
fession or  calling.  Her  family  is  too  poor  to  send  her.  If 
she  works  her  way  through  school  by  going  into  the  labor 
market,  she,  competes  with  someone  else  who  needs  a  job. 
The  college  gives  her  an  N.  Y.  A.  job.  taking  her  out  of  the 
labor  market  and  permitting  her  to  train.  She  works  for  the 
college  under  the  supervision  of  college  officials  and  at  rates 
set  by  the  college.  Her  hours  do  not  conflict  with  her  work. 
She  may  earn  approximately  $15  a  month  to  help  support 
herself  as  she  trains. 

Now  we  come  to  Bill  Kelly,  who  is  through  school.  He 
wants  to  go  to  work.  If  he  enters  the  general  labor  market 
as  an  untrained,  unprepared  worker,  he  not  only  has  a  poor 
chance  to  establish  himself  in  life  but  he  becomes  a  competi- 
tor. The  N.  Y.  A.  gives  him  a  job.  It  is  a  job  on  a  public 
project  which  is  not  only  useful  in  itself  but  will  permit  Bill 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  or  profession — prepare  him 
for  apprenticeship.    It  is  a  job  which  will  help  him  find  him- 
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self  and  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  talents  and  capabilities. 
He  can  earn  an  average  of  approximately  $10  a  month  by 
working  part  time. 

That  is  the  sort  of  work  the  N.  Y.  A.  Is  doing  every  day  of 
the  year.  Constructive.'  beneficial,  American.  I  have  never 
heard  any  educational,  civic,  business,  labor,  farm,  or  pro- 
fessional organization  lift  its  voice  In  protest  against  the 
work  the  N.  Y.  A.  has  been  doing  or  the  money  entrusted  to  it. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Acreman  is  typical  of  the 
voices  raised  in  Its  behalf.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Acreman  speaks 
not  only  for  Texas  labor  but  for  all  American  labor  and  en- 
lightened American  opinion  in  general  as  well  when  he 
writes  as  follows: 

Ths  Texas  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Office  of  the  Secretart, 
Austin,  Tex.,  May  16.  19i9. 
Mr.  Ltt»don  Baines   Johnson, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  The  President  has  proposed  an  increase  of 
from  $75,000,000  to  $123,000,000  for  operation  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  program  throvighout  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  hla 
organization  plan  sets  the  N.  Y.  A.  set-up  as  a  separate  entity. 

The  proposed  increase  in  funds  is  badly  needed.  There  are  now 
in  Texas  thoiisands  of  young  people  eligible  for  participation  in 
the  N.  Y.  A.  program  who  are  being  denied  this  advantage,  due  to 

Inadequate  funds.  ^,„    .         i..  i.   *v 

It  is  my  information  that  hearings  on  the  bill,  in  which  the 
N    Y.  A.  18  Included,  will  begin  this  week.     May  we  urgently  re- 
quest yoiu-  supjKjrt  and  influence  on  behalf  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration   program? 
Respectfully  yours, 

Eaekt  W.  Acreman, 
Executive  Secretary. 


The  Townsend  Recovery  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1939 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  eler- 
tion  campaign  of  1938  the  Townsend  recovery  plan  was  an 
issue  in  my  district.  My  position  at  that  time  was  that  I 
favored  a  full  and  complete  hearing  and  study  of  the  plan 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  giving  the  proponents 
of  the  plan  ample  opportunity  to  present  such  evidence  and 
testimony  as  they  might  be  able  to  substantiate  their  claims 
of  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  I  further  said  that  if,  after 
such  a  hearing  and  study,  the  committee  was  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  the  Townsend  proposal  and  reported  the 
measure  favorably  to  the  House  I  would,  in  all  probability, 
vote  to  uphold  its  determination.  This  campaign  pledge, 
while  its  reasonableness  appealed  to  the  national  officers  of 
the  Townsend  recovery  plan,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  local 
Townsend  Clubs  of  the  district  and  I  was  accorded  their 
strenuous  and  bitter  opposition.  Having  made  that  promise 
it  has  been  my  purpose  to  carry  it  out  even  though  the 
support  of  the  Townsend  members  did  not  contribute  to  my 
reelection. 

For  nearly  5  months  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
composed  of  25  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the  House,  sat  in 
open  sessions  to  take  testimony  relative  to  H.  R.  2,  the  Town- 
send  plan,  and  H.  R.  11,  the  General  Welfare  Act.  Nobody 
who  wanted  to  speak  was  denied  the  opportunity,  nor  was  any 
person  curtailed  in  the  time  allowed  for  addressing  the  com- 
mittee. Hundreds  of  witnesses  appeared  or  their  statements 
were  filed  with  the  committee;  the  entire  testimony  fills  3 
volumes,  with  a  total  of  2,600  pages.  There  never  has  been 
the  slightest  intimation  that  the  proponents  of  the  plan  were 
not  given  a  full  and  complete  hearing.  Eventually  the  com- 
mittee, with  but  two  dissenting  votes  of  members  who  were 
opposed  to  the  plan,  determined  to  report  H.  R.  6466,  repre- 
senting the  final  and  seventh  version  of  the  Townsend  idea, 
to  the  Hou.se  without  recommendation  either  for  its  passage 
or  its  rejection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  campaign  pledge  to  my  constituency  has 
been  kept.  The  hearings  have  been  held;  the  plan  is  before 
the  House  for  action.  Now  it  is  my  responsibility,  as  Repre- 
sentative of  240.000  people,  to  cast  my  vote.  The  decision 
which  I  have  reached  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  thousands  of  aged  persons  In  need  of  pubUc  assist- 
ance who  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  they  will  receive 
$200  per  month  upon  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  and  who  look 
to  me  to  stand  by  them.  I  recognize  that  the  vote  which  I 
shall  cast  will  be  construed  by  them  a  i  from  one  who  is  blind 
to  their  wants  and  deaf  to  their  supplications.  I  recognize 
that  I  shall  be  charged  with  being  the  tool  of  the  moneyed 
interests  and  great  wealth,  with  placing  property  values  above 
human  values,  and  with  having  no  imderstanding  of  nor 
sympathy  with  the  problems  of  the  aged.  I  recognize  it  will 
be  said  that  in  my  heart  there  Is  no  portion  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness. 

In  truth,  however,  It  is  because  I  do  know  the  plight  of  the 
aged,  because  I  do  have  sympathy  for  their  predicament,  be- 
cause I  realize  that  it  is  a  public  responsibility  to  care  for 
them  in  an  adequate  and  comfortable  way.  because  I  have  the 
greatest  desire  to  support  a  system  which  Is  sound  and  perma- 
nent that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  endorse  a  proposal  which 
is  bound  to  break  of  its  own  weight,  which  will  bring  eco- 
nomic ruin  and  chaos  to  the  country  and  which  in  Its  col- 
lapse will  carry  to  greater  depths  of  despair  the  very  persons 
whom  we  now  seek  to  assist. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  testimony  given  before  the 
committee.  I  have  listened  to  and  read  all  the  debate  on  this 
proposal  in  the  House.  Of  the  25  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  have  studied  the  problem  at  first- 
hand, not  a  single  one  rose  on  the  floor  to  voice  his  support 
of  the  merits  of  the  plan.  Every  committee  member  who  has 
spoken  on  the  bill  has  denotmced  It  vigorously  and  bitterly 
as  being  unsound  and  impractical,  a  fraud  and  delusion,  a 
farce  and  fiasco.  Of  the  scores  of  persons  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  the  only  ones  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
legislation  were  officers  of  the  Townsend  National  Recovery 
Plan  and  several  Members  of  Congress.  The  proponents  of- 
fered no  testimony  of  an  economist,  of  a  tax  expert,  nor  of  a 
businessman.  None  of  them  discussed  the  economic  phases 
of  the  proposal.  All  of  them  extolled  the  objectives  of  the 
plan  and  certainly  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  agree  with 
them  In  that  respect. 

There  was  no  representative  of  labor  nor  of  agriculture 
who  testified  in  behalf  of  the  proposal,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  ample  testimony  that  the  scheme  would  be  ruinous 
both  to  labor  and  agriculture.  Mr.  William  Green,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  a  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative DouGHTON,  chairman  of  the  committee,  said: 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  In  the  federation's  testimony  presented 
on  March  7,  1939,  before  your  committee  by  Mr.  Well,  chairman 
of  our  social -security  committee,  the  position  of  the  federation 
was  clearly  stated  In  opposition  to  the  Townsend  bills.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  t\-pe  of 
benefit  which  is  received  as  a  matter  of  right  by  designated  bene- 
ficiaries for  whom  insurance  programs  have  been  established  and 
that  which  is  granted  as  relief  to  persons  In  need.  The  rights 
which  have  been  esUblisheaT  under  the  social -security  laws  have 
been  primarily  for  persons  whose  economic  circumstances  left  them 
prey  to  insecurity  which  the  Nation  wished  to  remove,  and  have 
been  definite  In  respe<rt  to  the  funds  and  the  amount  of  benefits. 
Although  it  would  be  a  happy  situation  if  no  consideration  of 
needs  were  necessary,  so  long  as  we  must  raise  the  money  for  what- 
ever pensions  are  granted  we  must  consider  the  cost.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  tax  persons  ill  able  to  pay  and  give  penr3lon8  to  many 
vho  are  already  secure  enough  not  to  need  assistance  in  their 
old  age. 

We  are  convinced  that  to  pretend  to  offer  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$200  a  month  to  all  old  persons  regardless  of  need,  as  is  done 
by  H.  R.  6466,  is  both  dishonest  and  undesirable.  It  Is  dishonest 
because  no  such  large  sums  could  be  paid  to  Individual  annuitants 
even  with  the  burdensome  taxes  proposed.  The  amounts  actually 
paid  would  be  very  much  under  the  maximum  and  would  fiuctu- 
ate  from  month  to  month  so  that  no  real  security  would  be  achieved 
for  those  who  really  need  it,  while  others  would  receive  sums 
entirely  unnecessary  in  their  economy. 

It  is  undesirable  because  it  taxes  wages  and  gross  Incomes  with 
practically  no  regard  for  ability  to  pay.  and  because  it  offers  tre- 
mendous incentive  to  integration  of  producing  and  marketing  units 
at  the  expense  of  small  independent  business.  The  Independent 
retailer,  the  consumer,  and  the  wage  earner  will  be  the  losers  under 
this  jwogram.    A  gross   Income   tax  of  a  fiat  percent   cannot  be 
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other  than  regressive  In  effect.    It  Is  a  thoroughly  bad  form  of 
taxation. 

The  incomes  of  most  wage-earning  families  are  too  small  to 
Justify  this  2-percent  income  tax  designed  to  furnish  pensions  for 
old  persons  regardless  of  need  The  wage  earners  spend  now  nearly 
every  cent  of  their  wages  No  Increase  in  national  purchasing 
power  can  be  achieved  by  taking  money  from  them  to  give  to 
another  part  of  the  population. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  believes  in  enlarged  social  , 
security  for  the  Nation  but  achieved  by  reasonable  methods.  It 
condemns  H.  R.  2  and  even  more  H  R.  6466  as  wholly  unreason- 
able devices  and  as  unable  to  fulfill  the  Implied  extravagant 
promise  of  large  pensions  on  the  basis  of  which  they  make  their 
appeal 

Not  only  will  the  laboring  man  be  required  to  pay  a  tax 
of  2  percent  on  the  wages  which  he  received  but  he  will  also 
be  required  to  pay  the  inevitably  higher  price  for  the  goods 
which  he  buys.  The  executive  secretary  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Executive  Association  also  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Doughton 
said  that  the  members  of  his  association  "are  definitely 
opposed  to  this  bill." 

As  to  the  eflect  of  the  measure  upon  the  American  farmer 
there  is  ample  testimony  from  acknowledged  leaders  of  agri- 
culture. Mr.  Edward  A.  ONeal.  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  transmitted  to  the  Committee  an 
analysis  of  the  measure  in  which  it  is  said: 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
pension  features  of  this  plan,  concerning  which  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  adopted  no  definite  policy  as  yet. 
thi.s  proposed  measure,  if  enacted  into  law.  would  impose  upon 
American  agriculture  and  the  Nation  a  crushing  tax  burden  which 
would  be  intolerable  and  which  would  ultimately  destroy  our 
economic  system. 

The  tax  policies  adopted  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration in  1933  and  reaffirmed  with  modification  from  time  to  time 
Blnce.  Justify  the  Federation  in  condemning  and  opposing  vigorously 
this  proposed  tax  both  from  the  standpwint  of  the  nature  of  the 
tax  and  the  alarming  extent  of  the  tax  burden  which  It  would  place 
upon  American  agriculture. 

Since  early  in  the  1920s  the  American  Farm  Bureau  has  opposed 
"the  levying  of  a  Federal  sales  tax  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
has  advocated  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  tax  structxure  based 
upon  ability  to  pay. 

Tills  proposed  bill  levies  the  most  vicious  form  of  a  Federal  sales 
tax.  It  proposes  to  tax  every  farmer,  every  worker,  every  person 
receiving  Income  from  virtually  any  source,  and  the  tax  is  levied  on 
the  total  value  of  every  transaction,  every  wage  or  salary  payment, 
and  every  Income  payment 

The  tax  is  not  based  upon  ability  to  pay  but  In  fact  bears 
heaviest  upon  those  least  able  to  pay.  It  levies  the  same  rate  upon 
the  poor  as  upon  the  rich.  Even  the  unemployed  must  pay  the  tax 
upon  his  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Being  levied  upon  every  transaction  and  service  again  and  again 
as  commodities  move  through  the  channels  of  trade  It  Is  pjrra- 
mlded  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  like  compound  interest,  by 
the   time  it   reeches  the  consumer. 

A  disproportionate  share  of  the  tax  would  be  borne  by  farmers 
because  much  of  this  enormous  tax  burden  on  agricultural  com- 
modities as  they  move  through  distribution  channels  would  be 
passed  back  to  the  farmer,  becaiise  of  the  Inability  to  pass  on  such 
enormous  costs  to  the  consumer.    •     , 


In  short,  this  proposal   would  launch  the   Federal  Government 
upon  a  course  which  imposes  upon  the  masses  of  people,  one  of 
the  most  inequitable  forms  of  taxation,  which  requires  immedl-    [ 
ately  as  a   very   minimum  an  amount   of   money  which   would  be    ' 
ruinous  in  its  consequences  both  to  agriculture  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  under  present  circumstances,  which  proposes  ultimate    i 
burdens  to  be  Imposed  up)on  the  people  that  are  utterly  fantastic 
but    which    if    really    applied    would    wreck   our   economic    system 
and   perhaps  destroy  our  Nation,  and   which   imposes   these  heavy 
burdens    unnecessarily    ufxjn    millions    of    people    unable    to    l>ear 
them,  in  order  to  pay  excessive  and  unnecessary  benefits  to  many 
people  who  do  not  need  such  amounts.    It  is  unnecessary  to  Impose 
these  heavy  burdens  upon  all  in  order  to  provide  reasonable  pen- 
alons  for  ttaoee  who  really  need  them. 

Mr.  Fred  Brenckman,  Washington  representative  of  the 
National  Grange,  wrote  to  the  committee  in  part  as  follows: 

E\-ery  man  who  has  social  brains  and  the  heart  to  feel  for  the 
.wants  of  the  old.  the  infirm,  and  the  distressed  is  naturally  will- 
ing that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  help  these  members 
of  the  human  family.  However,  there  is  one  point  that  must  be 
kept  firmly  in  mind.  It  Is  this:  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
personal  or  individual  security  that  is  not  based  on  national 
security.  Any  plan  that  would  wreck  the  UrUted  States  Govern- 
ment would  surely  leave  each  one  of  us  stranded  Individually. 
That  the  Townsend  plan  would  wreck  the  Government  If  placed 
in  operation  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone  who  will  think  the 
matter  through  and  who  is  willing  to  look  facts  in  the  face. 
Among  otlier  things.  It  violates  that  sound  priuciple  of  legislation 


which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  namely,  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  numt>er.  Placing  our  population  at  130.000.000, 
It  would  tax  120,000.000  people  to  the  point  of  extinction  to  give 
a  Joy  ride  to  the  other  10,000.000  people  over  60  years  of  age. 

According  to  census  figures,  the  average  farm  owner  of  the 
United  States  Is  about  50  years  of  age.  It  may  be  a.'^sumed  that 
his  wife  has  lived  about  as  long.  Why  should  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  who  toil  from  dawn  until  dusk,  be  asked  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  every  sale  they  make  to  help  maintain  in  idle- 
ness or  even  luxury  those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  60  or 
more?  The  same  question  may  be  asked  with  reference  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  any  other  Industry,  vocation,  or  business. 

There  is  only  one  basis  upon  which  any  government  can  endure, 
and  that  is  that  the  people  must  support  the  government.  Any 
attempt  to  reverse  this  principle,  asking  the  government  to  sup- 
port the  people,  could  not  fail  to  result  in  disaster. 

Not  only  would  the  laborer  and  the  farmer  be  adversely 
affected  by  this  measure,  but  business,  both  big  and  little, 
could  not  withstand  it.  The  stock  broker,  the  real-estate 
agent,  the  commission  merchant — all  those  businessmen  who 
deal  on  a  small  margin  of  profit  would  be  forced  to  close.  It 
is  thought  that  the  small-business  man  would  be  benefited 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  funds  of  the  pensions  would 
be  used  to  buy  the  articles  on  the  shelves  of  the  store.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Townsend  admitted  that  his  plan  would 
destroy  the  small  merchant,  the  country  storekeeper,  the 
independent  businessman — all  of  whom  employ  from  eight  to 
ten  million  persons.  And  the  curious  part  is  that  Dr.  Town- 
send  says  he  thinks  they  should  be  destroyed. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  has 
been  in  operation  in  Hawaii  for  some  time  and  that  it  has 
proven  successful.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  somewhat  similar 
system  as  the  Townsend  plan,  but  it  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the  one  which  we  are  now  considering.  The  rate  of  the 
tax  is  lower,  a  great  many  services  and  commodities  are  ex- 
empt, it  has  raised  the  cost  of  living  in  Hawaii  far  in  excess 
of  that  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  produced  but  $1.5  per 
month  for  the  pensioner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crowning  stroke  which  persuaded  me  to 
make  the  decision  which  I  have  is  that  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  admit  that  it  is  filled  with  imperfections;  that  it  is 
not  constitutional;  and  in  fact  Mr.  Jeffries,  vice  president 
of  the  Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan,  expressed  to  at  least 
one  Member  of  Congress  the  fervent  hope  that  the  bill  would 
not  pass.  What  is  one  to  believe  when  he  hears  of  such 
chicanery  as  that  except  that  it  is  the  desire  of  those  who 
are  on  the  receiving  end  to  continue  the  flow  of  dimes  and 
quarters  into  headquarters  from  those  poor  elderly  people 
who  have  been  deluded  by  the  siren  song  of  the  promised 
Utopia. 

In  the  past  I  have  voted  in  support  of  a  measure  which 
would  have  made  it  possible  to  pay  $40  a  month  to  the  elderly 
people.  It  cannot  be  said  that  I  am  opposed  to  them  or  op- 
posed to  an  adequate  old-age  pension.  It  is  my  responsibility 
to  represent  the  interests  of  all  of  the  people  of  my  district. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  support  a  measure  which  would 
place  a  crushing  tax  burden  upon  92  percent  of  the  people 
in  order  to  benefit  but  8  percent,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
ignore  the  needs  of  the  young  widow  with  her  family  of  small 
children  or  the  needs  of  the  crippled  and  afflicted  who  might 
not  have  reached  the  age  of  60  years.  There  is  a  way  that 
this  problem  can  be  solved  but  it  must  be  based  on  more 
sound  and  equitable  principles  of  taxation  and  finance  than 
the  one  presented  to  us  today. 

The  easy  course  for  me  to  follow  would  be  to  support  this 
measure.  Not  since  I  have  been  in  public  oflBce  have  I 
chosen  to  vote  contrary  to  my  sincere  convictions.  Much  as 
I  would  like  to  help  the  old  folks  I  cannot  make  an  excep- 
tion to  that  rule.  I  am  admonished,  as  are  we  all,  by  the 
words  of  Martin  Luther,  who  said: 
To  act  contrary  to  conscience  Is  neither  safe  nor  upright. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  people  of  my  district  in 
New  York  State  choose  to  send  to  Washington  as  their  rep- 
resentative a  person  who  is  not  ready  to  vote  his  convictions, 
who  will  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  organized  minorities  in 
order  to  curry  their  favor  and  who  will  follow  any  political 
whim  as  it  may  occur,  then  I  am  ready  to  retire  to  private 
life,  but  when  I  go  it  will  be  with  head  erect  and  with  the 
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satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  exercised  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  limited  powers  and  ability  that  have  been  given 
me.  I  would  rather  be  right  with  my  judgment  and  my 
conscience  than  to  remain  in  Congress. 


H.  R.  6466 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  have  received  upward  of  5,000  reque.sts  from  resi- 
dents of  my  district  that  I  support  the  Townsend  plan  as  rep- 
resented formerly  in  H.  R.  2  and  now  in  H.  R.  6466.  These 
requests  have  come  from  every  corner  of  my  district  and  not 
only  from  the  older  people  but  from  all  ages.  They  have 
come  not  only  from  private  individuals,  but  from  many  groups 
and  organizations  Including  businessmen,  lawyers,  doctors, 
teachers,  and  other  professional  groups.  I  have  one  petition 
with  nearly  1.000  names  from  southeast  Minneapolis,  in  which 
Is  located  the  second  ward,  which  is  one  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive wards  not  only  in  my  district  but  in  the  entire  city. 
There  are  other  petitions  from  other  sections  such  as  Lind- 
strom,  with  over  200  names,  including  every  businessman  in 
that  section,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  Wyoming,  Tay- 
lors FaUs,  St.  Francis,  North  Branch,  St.  Bonifacious,  Grandy, 
Excelsior.  Hopkins.  Sunrise.  Almelund,  Shafer,  Robbinsdale, 
and  others. 

On  only  one  other  subject  have  I  had  such  an  avalanche 
of  correspondence,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  war  and  peace.  And  rightly  so.  for  in  my  estimation 
there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the  question  of  whether 
this  country  will  keep  out  of  war  during  the  next  2  or  3 
years  and  our  economic  situation.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  but  that  this  Nation's  business  would  boom  if  the 
Townsend  bill  were  to  be  made  a  law.  because  it  would  re- 
sult in  better  monetary  circulation  and  also  in  more  business 
turn-over,  the  two  things  which  everyone  agrees  are  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  get  back  to  prosperity. 

As  a  direct  example  of  what  happens  when  we  distribute 
money  to  several  millions  of  people,  take  the  case  of  the 
payment  of  the  soldiers'  adjusted  compensation  in  1936. 
Business,  not  only  in  the  Middle  West,  but  throughout  the 
entire  Nation,  started  to  improve,  so  that  in  the  spring  of 
1937  the  President  decided  that  business  was  so  good  that 
he  could  reduce  relief  expenditures  and  cut  down  on  Federal 
spending  for  unemployment.  The  improved  situation  was 
reflected  in  every  aspect  of  our  national  life  from  the  ex- 
soldier,  the  small-store  keeper,  and  the  businessman  to  Wall 
Street  and  our  great  corporations.  Then,  only  slightly  over 
3,000,000  of  our  population  suddenly  were  given  money  to 
spend,  whereas,  under  the  Townsend  plan,  upward  of 
10,000,000  would  be  included  in  the  money  movement.  If 
time  and  space  would  permit,  I  could  go  on  with  countless 
illustrations  of  this  economic  phenomenon  pointing  to  the 
need  of  something  to  create  more  turn-over. 

We  created  a  similar  situation  during  the  World  War  when 
we  financed  about  $40,000,000,000  worth  of  manufacturing 
and  loaned  upward  of  one-half  of  that  amount  to  foreign 
nations  with  which  to  purchase  our  goods.  Everyone  had  a 
job  at  good  wages  then.  If  we  could  countenance  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  vast  sums  of  money  in  such  a  questionable 
way  for  destruction  and  war.  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  much  better  now  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  in  the 
interest  of  our  working  people  and  the  aged,  if  we  were  to 
tax  ourselves  and  establish  a  spending  program  such  as  pro- 
posed in  this  bUl  in  order  to  promote  peaceful  business  and  a 
sound  governmental  economy.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for, 
to  promote,  and  to  preserve  peace.    A  vote  against  this  bill  is 


as  mi;fch  a  vote  for  war  as  a  direct  vote  for  war  will  be  2  or 
3  years  hence  when  the  stress  and  strain  of  our  economic 
situation  has  brought  us  to  such  a  low  ebb  In  our  national 
existence  that  the  only  question  will  be  whether  to  allow  our 
millions  of  unemployed  and  poverty  stricken  to  starve  or 
whether  to  sell  goods,  supplies,  and  munitions  to  war-torn 
Europe  and  Asia,  v^hich  will  thus  again  enmesh  us  In 
Europe's  troubles. 

I  for  one  do  not  want  that  problem  on  my  hands  when 
that  day  comes;  therefore  I  am  glad  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  thousands  of  my  constituents  in  order  that  we  may  build 
p)eace  and  prosperity  now  before  it  is  too  late. 


An    Explanation    of    the    Administration's   Silver 
Purchase  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  L  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  5,  1939 


EDrrORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON     POST    AND    ANSWER 

THERETO 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  some  of 
the  editorial  comment  and  misleading  statements  published 
concerning  the  administration's  silver  buying  program,  I 
desire  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  ^^ost  and  my  answer,  which  was  printed 
in  the  Post: 

[Editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  22.  1939] 

SENSIBLE   ADVICE 

Not  a  single  valid  argument  can  be  advanced  for  continuance  of 
the  Treasury's  silver-buying  program.  Instead  of  encoxiraglng  the 
monetary  use  of  sliver,  It  has  resulted  In  the  abandonment  of  the 
silver  standard  In  China  and  Hong  Kong  and  has  seriously  upset  the 
currency  systems  of  a  number  of  countries. 

Our  huge  sliver  accumulations  have  not  help>ed  us  to  solve  our 
economic  problems,  or  even  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  Itself.  In 
fact  the  world  price  of  that  metal  Is  lower  today  than  It  was  when 
the  1934  purchase  act  was  passed,  despite  the  support  rendered  the 
market  by  Treasury  bujrlng.  Furthermore,  although  It  has  bought 
about  2,000,000,000  ounces  of  sliver,  the  Treasury  Is  not  much  - 
nearer  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  law  than  It  was  at  the  time 
of  Its  passage. 

Meantime  approximately  $1,200,000,000  of  silver  certificates  have 
been  Issued  against  the  metal  acquired.  And  a  slightly  greater 
amount  could  be  Issued  against  unpledged  silver  held  by  the 
TYeasury.  Testifying  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Marrlntr  S.  Eccles.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  pointed  out  that  these  silver  certificates  are  displacing 
Federal  Reserve  notes  in  our  currency  system  and  Increasing  the 
volume  of  member  bank  excess  reserves,  thereby  adding  to  the 
danger  of  Inflation. 

Since  approximately  90  percent  of  the  silver  purchased  by  the 
Treasury  is  Imported  from  other  countries.  Mr.  Eccles'  recommenda- 
tion that  foreign  buying  be  discontinued  would  involve  virtual 
abandonment  of  our  present  silver  policy.  It  would  relieve  the 
Treasury  of  the  necessity  of  acquiring  huge  amounts  of  a  metal  not 
acceptable  to  foreign  governments  or  central  banks  In  settlement  of 
balances.  It  would  put  an  end  to  a  policy  which  enables  foreigners 
to  dump  great  quantities  of  overvalued  silver  Into  this  country  In 
exchange  for  American  goods. 

While  there  Is  not  now  and  never  was  any  Justification  for 
singling  out  the  domestic  silver  Industry  for  preferential  treatment, 
it  is  probably  expedient  to  make  some  concessions  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers who  have  become  accustomed  to  rely  upon  the  subsidies 
handed  out  to  them  by  an  Indulgent  government.  Consequently. 
Mr.  Eccles,  Instead  of  urging  complete  repeal  of  the  silver  program, 
recommends  retention  of  the  domestic  subsidy  at  a  reduced  rate 
and  placement  of  an  embargo  upon  further  Imports.  That  appears 
to  be  a  sensible  compromise  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  would 
terminate  a  foolish  and  futile  experiment. 

[Letter  to  the  Washington  Post  appearing  In  the  April  30,  1939. 

Issue  1 

Washington,  D.  C,  Apnl  23.  1939. 
To  the  Editor.  Washington  Post: 

At  a  time  when  the  national  Budget  Is  hopelessly  out  of  balance. 
when  the  Congress  Is  cudgeling  Its  brain  to  find  new  so\irces  of 
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(a  hidden  tax)  on  .^^^/\"/=f  ,„„\^i^'SSlon  of  the  silver-buying  pro- 
""'  ""  «hT-^Iud  ar/ument^  Sis  the  Post  advocate  for  the  dlscon- 
gram.  what  ;'^'^°  .^^^^^''^urchj^  program  and  the  replacing  of  re- 
rmabTe  °su\^er  "cmm'caS'^-lt^h  Vedeemahle    Interest-yielding 

^'2ow'  wuh  The''°surpluB  commodities,  particularly  cotton  and 
r.Zll  burdening  our  Government  finances  through  the  R?con- 
Ttruc  ion  Fmance  Corporation  and  10.000.000  men  out  of  work 
^l^kin^^mDlovment  is  the  Post  serious  in  advocating  putting  an 
fnrf  to  tl^^S^y  *hich  enables  foreigners  to  dump  great  quan- 
titfes  of   oven-amed   (?)    silver  Into  this  country  in  exchange  for 

""^herthrlmeric.n  people  are  eagerly  accepting  this  silver  In 
throrm  of  slh^r  certificates,  money,  to  finance  trade  and  business 
Inrithr Government  is  making  200  percent  on  the  exchange  at  a 
trSe  When  GoveT^ent  incomi  Is  so  sorely  needed,  must  we  keep 
.    o^si^rplus  commodities  and  pile  higher  and  higher  tUls  burden  on 

'''Ld''*whne'^we^arr  considering  the  price  paid  the  miners  for 
domestl^l ly  mTned  silver,  let  me  remind  the  Post  that  the  Govern- 
mem  d^ivL  a  large  source  of  tax  income  from  the  operation  of 
JV.!.^  mLneras  disclosed  by  the  record.  One  of  the  largest  of  the 
eTp^o^ucinl  '\lver  mi/es  in  this  -untry.  the  Sunshine  at 
Kellogg.  Idaho  paid  10  35  cents  tax  on  every  one  «'  ^^^  ll'^fjfse 
ounces  of  silver  produced  last  year.  Another  mine  in  the  district 
?  havl  the  honor  to  represent,  the  Hecla  at  WUlace.  Idaho  paid 
in  tflLea  at  the  rate  of  $266  for  each  of  the  465  men  employed  i^t 
year    ^e  Bunker  Hill    one  mine  In  one  hUl  in  Idaho,  paid  $876.- 

^^Ipeailnro^tS.  'subsidy  to  the  silver  miners  when  t^e  Govern- 
ment ter^aking  100-percent  profit  In  buying  their  product  paid 
Sr  in  certmcaL  drawn  against  that  product  and  at  the  same 
{toe  ccSng  a  huge  tax  mcome  from  the  mines  direct  and  o  her 
ta«s  all  alcni  the  line,  may  I  suggest  that  Instead  of  advocat  ng 
the  cutting  off  of  this  source  of  Government  Income  that  the 
Washington  Po.t.  the  great  morning  newspaper  at  the  Nat  onal 
Capital  use  It.  Influence  to  secure  the  adoption  of  an  adequate 
wcVkabie  money  system  free  of  the  continuing  Interest  charge  as 
a  means  of  restoring  permanent  national  prosperity' 

Clarks  Hill  Dam  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or.  SOl'TH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1.  1939 
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STATEMENT    BY    HON.     BUTLER     B      HARE    BEFORE    SENATE 
°  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  MAY  31.  1939 


Mr  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  statement 
filed  by  me  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  May 
31.  1939: 


The  savannah  1?  one  of  the  longest  and  largest  rlvere  o'  8°"*^- 
eastem  Un<ted  States  Beginning  at  its  mouth  on  the  Atlantic 
Sean  It  forms  the  boundary  line  between  South  Carolina  and 
G^?gia  for  a  distance  of  about  320  miles,  where  it  is  formed  by 
thT  Confluence  of  the  Seneca  and  Tugaloo  Rivers,  the  Tugfoo 
formSg  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
StaTes.^  The  Seneca  and  Tuguloo  Rivers  have  the  r  sourcejn^^j^ 
Blue  Ridee  Mountains,  where  the  annual  ramfall  is  from  60  to  TO 
n  chev  cfn^uently.  these  three  streams,  the  Savannah.  Tugaloo. 
Sd^n^a    Rivers,    together    with    their    tributaries    or    feeder 


streams,  furnish  an  outlet  for  an  unusual  amount  of  water  from 
the   mountains  to  the  sea. 

NAVIGATION 

A  century  ago  or  more,  the  Savannah  River  was  navigable  from 
Its  source  to  us  mouth,  cotton  and  lumber  constituting  the  larger 
us  sourte  lu  1I.O  frcleht     brick    imported    from    England 

E?lJL°"he  lead  n°Smfng  tannage  Which  was  no  small  amount. 
NavilaUonT  shanow-drlft  boa«  has  ^on^^ued/"  'late  from 
Aueusta  t"  the  Atlantic,  a  distance  of  220  miles.  At  the  mouth  of 
fherSJr  the  United  States  Government  maintains  a  channel  of 
QnJly  ovpr  the  oce-^n  bar  and  a  channel  of  26  feet  is  maln- 
?alne?arthe?rinc'ra"  Wharf  at  Savannah,  a  city  of  90.000  popu- 
Jauon  or  rno?e   located  on  the  river  about  17  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Th"  prSbllm  of  navigation,  as  well  as  flood  control,  frona  Au- 
•r,, Jl  tn  the  sea  has  blen  one  of  commanding  Importance  for  50 
f^a  s    or    more       A^g^ilta.    w;th    a    population    of    about    70  000 
iSkted  on  the  banki  of  this  nver.  is  one  of   the  largest  inland 
cotton    markets    of    the    United    States.      For    more    than    three- 
Quarters  of  a  century  it  has  been  the  center  of  trade,  covering  a 
?adTus  of  75  miles  or  more  in  both  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Therefore     na^gatlcn   on    the    Savannah    is    not    a    new    problem. 
?he   Federa^Government   has   made   appropriations   for   40   years 
or  more  at  dlff'-rent  times  for  aiding  navigation  by  the  constryu- 
?lo^  of  training   walls,   winged   dams,   and   bank   Pfo^f^^lon.    the 
controlling  depths  at  low  water  being  from  3  to  4>j    feet      It  is 
nrcposed   by   the   erection   of   the   Improvement   here   involved   to 
ErovWe  a  6-foot  channel  from  Augusta  to  Savannah  for  at  least 
RS  nercent  of  the  time.    The  tabulated  estimate  of  opinion  of  over 
fo^  nroiective  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  shows  that  over 
l.Z.OOO  foS  of  freight  will  be  avaUable  upon  the  completion  of 
this  project. 

FLOOD  CONTHGL 

Following  the  cutting  and  removal  of  forest  timbers  in  the  Savan- 
nah m^erVaUey  and  the  clearing  of  lands  of  adjacent  areas,  the 

^mro!  oJ  flood'waters  became  a  P^obl^'"  °i,f,^o^Jorin    Sue"? 
imnortance      AuKusta  has  spent  upwards  of  $2,000,000  in  consiruci 
ng^°eltS  along^he  Savannah  River  to  prevent  flood  waters  Irom 
covermK  the  city     The  city  of  Augusta  has  a  number  of  times  been 
mindated  by  fl^d  waters  of  the  Savannah,  and  within  the  memory 
of  the  averse  citizen  Irequent  floods  have  covered  vast  areas  between 
Aueusta  and  Savannah  Inundating  thousands  of  acres  of  most  fer- 
tKnds.  destroying  crops  and  livestock  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  in  value      Many  plans  have  been  devised,  without  avail,  to 
obviate  the  overflow  of  farmlands  on  both  sides  of  the  river.     In 
recent  years    however,  engineers  have  found  that  it  is  easier  and 
S^er  to  control  flood  waters  by  constructing  and  maintaming . 
reservoir  dams  near  the  source  of  streams  in  which  floods  are  cer  am 
to  occur     Following  this  plan  of  storing  flood  waters  the  question 
of   using   them   for   navigation   purposes   logically   suggested    itself, 
conditions  on  the  Savannah  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  Jus- 
tify the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy. 

POWER   DEVELOPMENT 

In  more  recent  years  it  has  been  found  that  the  waters  Inipounded 
to  prevent  floods  and  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  which  usually 
accompany  them,  when  loosed  for  navigation  purposes,  can  be  uti- 
lized in  generating  electric  power,  which  has  become  such  an  Indis- 
pensable and  a  daily  enlarging  factor  in  our  modern  llfe^  Hence 
Slvflation.  flood  control,  and  power  development  on  the  Savannah 
have  become  associated  as  one  problem. 

INVESTIGATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1925  representing  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  South  Carolina.  I  found  that  my  predecessor 
fhe  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes,  now  United  States  Senator  the 
Honorable  Fred  H.  Dominick.  who  then  represented  the  district 
I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Congressman  Brand.  Congress- 
man  Vinson,  and  Congressman  Edwards,  who  at  that  time  repre- 
sented adjacent  territory  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  had  a  I 
manifested  more  or  less  interest  in  the  problem  of  flood  control, 
navltratlon.  and  power  development  on  the  Savannah.  Two  years 
later'^the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1927  made  provision  for  a  survey 
and  study  of  these  problems  as  related  to  rivers  In  Southeastern 
United  States,  including  the  Savannah  River.  The  report  was  to 
be  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  the  Board  of  Engineers. 

The  survey  and  report  were  not  completed  and  submitted  to 
Congress  until  November  1934.  The  feasibility  of  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  power  development  by  one  or  more  reservoir  dams 
above  Au^'usta  was  recommended,  the  reasons  therefor  being  bet 
out  at  considerable  length  and  detail  In  the  report. 

On  August  15  1935,  the  President  of  the  United  States  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  directing  that 
a  three-member  board  be  created,  consisting  of  one  representative 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  one  from  the  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  one  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  make  a 
further  study  and  prepare  a  report  on  the  advisability  of  proceeding 
the  following  year  with  the  Savannah  River  Improvement  by  erect- 
ine  a  dam  at  a  point  approximately  21  miles  above  the  city  of 
Augusta  On  February  29,  1936.  the  committee  submitted  a  report, 
which  has  been  filed  and  Is  now  before  this  committee  for  considera- 
tion. ;  ,       4.^        . 

It  shall  not  be  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  report  at  length  or  in 

any  detail  but  think  It  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 

endings    and    recommendations   of    the    committee.     Tv.o   feasible 

.    dam  sites  were  found  to  exist  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 


point  designated  by  the  President.  These  were  referred  to  as 
222.3  miles  and  222.7  miles  from  Bull  Street  In  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah. Ga.  However,  the  committee  did  not  hesitate  to  state  that 
the  site  at  222.3  miles  was  found  to  be  the  more  feasible  for  the 
proposed  development  and  Is  referred  to  as  the  Clarks  Hill  project, 
because  of  Its  proximity  to  Clarks  Hill.  S.  C.  a  small  village  near 
the  river  on  the  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  Railroad.  The  report 
suggested  that  this  site  was  exceptionally  suited  for  the  creation  of 
a  reservoir  to  Impound  waters  for  flood-control  purposes;  that  It 
Is  equally  well  suited  for  storage  waters  to  be  used  when  needed 
for  navigation  purposes  on  the  river  between  Augusta  and  Savan- 
nah. Ga..  saying,  "This  reser\'olr  is  located  well  down  the  main 
stream  of  the  river  so  that  a  large  volume  of  water  for  filling 
purposes  each  year  Is  definitely  ass\ired."  "The  reservoir  could  be 
operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  stage  of  major  floods 
at  points  below  the  dam.  without  detriment  to  either  navigation 
or  power,  and  thus  Increase  the  margin  of  safety  at  Augusta 
against  possible  Inundation."  That  Is  the  committee  found  that 
the  construction  of  a  dam  at  Clarks  Hill  wUl  prove  to  be  an 
Insurance  against  floods  on  the  Savannah  River,  a  distance  of  over 
200  miles,  and  will  Insure  a  6-foot  channel  for  navigation  for  over 
80  percent  of  the  time.  It  found  also  that,  "The  Clarks  Hill  site 
Is  one  of  the  best  undeveloped  power  sites  on  any  of  the  streams 
entering  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  South  Atlantic  States." 

More  recently  the  report  referred  to  was  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  and 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  further  study  and  report,  both  of 
which  have  approved  the  recommendations  of  the  special  commit- 
tee in  most  enthusiastic  terms.  However,  these  reports  reached 
Congress  too  late  to  be  considered  and  Included  by  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  In  the  bill  which  recently  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

But  these  reports  are  all  now  before  your  committee,  and  it  Is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  review  them  at  any  length.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  Natural  Resources  Committee,  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  find  and  conclude  that  the  Industrial 
possibilities  of  the  Savannah  River  Valley  and  adjacent  territory 
are  practically  In  their  beginning,  although  within  a  radius  of 
75  miles  of  this  site  we  find  the  center  of  the  great  textile  Industry 
of  both  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission concludes  there  is,  and  will  be.  ample  and  suitable  mar- 
kets  for   all   of   the   power   to   be   generated   at   this   plant   when 

completed.  ,„   ^         «.,... 

It  is  made  clear  that  the  Impounded  waters  will  be  sufBcient 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  a  major  flood  on  the  Savannah  at  any 
point  between  Clarks  Hill  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  Is  shown  fur- 
ther the  waters  can  be  loosed  in  dry  weather  and  provide  a  6-foot 
channel  from  Augusta  to  the  ocean  for  at  least  85  percent  of  the 
time.  In  addition,  it  Is  estimated  that  there  can  be  generated 
upwards  of  400,000.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  cturent  for  rural 
electrification  If  needed,  as  well  as  added  industrial  enterprises. 
•  Permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  It  has  been  my  prlvllefe 
and  honor  to  represent  every  county  touching  the  Savannah  River 
and  Its  tributaries  on  the  South  Carolina  side  from  the  North 
Carolina  line  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  I  hope  to  see.  before  I 
retire  from  Congress,  a  development  that  will  obviate  the  possi- 
bility of  further  disastrous  floods  on  this  stream  and  a  develop- 
ment of  electric  power  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  person 
and  every  activity  adjacent  thereto. 

This  proposal  has  probably  been  studied.  Investigated,  and  en- 
thusiastically recommended  by  more  governmental  agencies  than 
any  other  similar  project  now  before  Congress,  and  I  confidently 
hope  that  It  will  be  approved  and  authorized  by  your  committee. 


Memorial  Day  Address 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  1,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    RAYMOND    S.    SPRINGER,    OF    INDIANA. 

MAY  30,  1939 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  Memorial  Day 
address  delivered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Springer]  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  on  May  30,  1939: 

This  is  the  Nation's  day  of  remembrance! 

It  is  consoling.  Indeed,  to  come  to  this  beautiful  spot  where  the 
green  mounds  are  enshrouded  with  fragrant  flowers,  where  all  Is 
quiet  and  solemn,  where  the  very  earth  seems  to  be  hallowed 
ground.  There  Is  no  confusion  here,  all  strife  and  controversy 
have  ended— but  we  meet  In  the  presence  of  sweet  and  peaceful 
sleep  of  the  dead. 
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Today  we  call  the  roll  of  those  noble  men  that  we.  who  remain, 
may  pay  due  homage  unto  them.  They  are  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  of  all  wars,  who  gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  their  countrj'.  These  brave  men  and  women, 
and  to  all  of  our  countrymen  who  have  made  such  a  splendid 
contribution  to  our  cause  of  progress  and  who  have  passed  be- 
yond, we  honor  and  revere  on  this  annual  Memorial  Day.  We 
shed  our  common  tears  upon  their  graves,  we  place  our  wreath  upon 
the  sepulcher  which  contains  the  mortal  remains  of  our  loved 
ones  and  we  turn  away  to  meet  again  the  hardships  and  the  bur- 
dens, the  Joys  and  the  sorrows,  of  life.  This  is  the  Inevitable  plan 
of  earthly  existence. 

We  have  had  our  conflicts  In  the  days  gone  by.  Our  fervent 
prayer,  today.  Is  that  we  shall  have  no  more  of  war. 

When  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away  In  1776,  Independenca 
came  to  our  Nation  and  our  flag  had  been  conceived  and  brought 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world 

In  the  beautiful  cemeteries  throughout  our  land  stand  those 
markers  upon  which  is  engraved  this  simple  sentence:  "He  was 
a  Revolutionary  soldier"  To  we  who  love  liberty  and  proclaim 
freedom  for  our  people,  the  silent  tomb  of  those  who  gave  so  much 
to  this  noble  cause  is  sacred  and  hallowed  ground. 

We  cannot  forget.  In  this  moment  of  sacred  memory,  those  con- 
flicts of  1812  and  1846:  the  flower  of  American  manhood  marched 
forward,  keeping  the  step  with  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fife  and  the 
beating  of  the  drum,  following  our  flag.  These  conflicts  did  not 
long  endure:  the  finances  and  the  manpower  of  nations  cannot 
continue  endlessly  when  engaged  In  terrlfflc  combat — when  men  die 
for  their  country.  When  those  wars  had  ended  our  boys  came 
back  home — not  all  of  them,  because  those  great  sacrifices  had 
been  made — bringing  our  flag,  the  emblem  of  freedom  and  Justice, 
spotless  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  dav  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  This  is  their 
memorial.  We  are  here  to  do  them  the  great  honor  which  they  so 
Justly  deserve.  When  they  marched  away  from  home,  so  proud 
to  serve  their  country,  they  were  the  youth  of  our  land.  Their 
eyes  were  keen  and  bright,  their  step  was  quick,  their  faces  radi- 
ant with  the  ambitions  of  young  manhood  and  the  vision  of  their 
country  was  before  them.  Their  cause  was  a  noble  cause.  No  one 
can  tell  of  their  hardship;  history  can  never  recount  their  terri- 
ble suffering:  the  mental  anguish  those  veterans  endured  will 
never  be  fuUv  understood. 

These  men  faced  the  enemy  when  hospitals  were  few  and  when 
surgery  was  crude  and  undeveloped:  when  the  equipment  neces- 
sary was  of  the  commonplace,  and  when  the  wounds  suffered  were 
cauterized  by  their  own  hands;  such  was  their  day.  The  skill  of 
today  was  not  available  when  these  veterans  were  under  fire;  their 
i  struggles  were  many  and  their  hardships  were  great.  Then  the  day 
came  when  the  war  was  over.  Our  boys  came  back  home — not  all 
of  them.  Today,  on  many  of  the  southern  sunny  battlefields,  in 
unknown  and  unmarked  graves,  rest  so  many  of  our  "boys  In 
blue" — awaiting  the  resurrection  morn.  Yet.  when  that  great  con- 
flict was  over,  our  Nation  was  perpetuated  and  our  flag  was  made 
supreme. 

Since  that  happy  day,  time  In  its  undisturbed  flight  has  winged 
onward,  keeping  no  account  of  heart  beats:  we  are  appalled  at  the 
few  veterans  who  remain  among  us.  In  my  own  county,  out  of  a 
great  body  of  men  who  served  we  are  honored  with  the  presence 
of  but  two  veterans  of  the  Civil  War..  Throughout  your  own 
county  those  fine  men  who  made  such  a  fine  contribution  to  our 
Nation  have  silently  Joined  their  comrades  who  have  gone  before. 
I  pause  in  the  presence  of  the  few  veterans  who  are  with  us — all 
that  now  remain  of  that  mighty  army  of  men— to  say.  "May  God 
blei^s  you  and  keep  you — the  saviors  of  our  Nation." 

Again,  in  1898  the  call  was  sounded  and  the  boys  of  Spanish- 
American  War  days  responded.  They  marched  Into  a  foreign  land 
where  disease  was  a  menace,  and  where  the  poisoned  bullets  were 
ever  a  threat;  they  encountered  every  hardship,  and  when  the  war 
was  over  our  boys  came  back — not  all  of  them — bringing  our  flag 
still  spotless  and  stainless  before  the  world. 

May  I  refer,  at  this  moment,  to  my  own  comrades — the  veterans 
of  the  World  War?  I  can  speak  of  them  because  I  was  one  of  them. 
and  I  recall  how  proudly  they  followed  our  flag  as  Americans. 
When  we  think  of  war  we  usually  think  of  the  terrific  cost  of  war; 
may  I  analyze  some  of  the  cost  of  the  World  War?  Our  Army 
consisted  of  4.791.172  men  and  women.  We  lost  In  action  and 
from  other  causes  173.274  of  our  citizens;  205.690  of  our  boys  were 
wounded;  we  have  already  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  the 
staggering  sum  of  $7,572,621,751.75  to  our  veterans  and  to  their 
dependents  since  the  war  ended.  The  greatest  loss,  however,  was 
in  the  loss  of  life  and  in  the  disabilities  suffered  by  our  soldiers; 
the  peak  of  the  disabilities  suffered  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and 
It  will  be  many  years  before  that  great  loss  has  been  ascertained. 
And  when  we  remember  the  World  War  cost  the  people  of  this 
Nation  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  and  more  each  hour,  from  April  1917 
to  April  1919,  we  are  reminded  of  the  staggering  cost  of  war.  The 
available  reports  show  that  the  cost  of  the  World  War  was  an 
amount  sufficient  to  have  carried  on  the  Revolutionary  War  for  a 
period  of  1.000  years  at  the  respective  rates  of  expenditure  en- 
tailed by  those  wars.  Then,  with  that  great  and  staggering  loss 
of  lives  and  money  why  do  some  of  our  leaders  talk  of  war?  They 
should  talk  of  peace,  of  rehabilitation  In  our  land,  and  happiness 
for  our  people. 

But  that  war  was  soon  over  and  our  boys  came  back  home  again. 
We  can  think  today  of   our  comrades  in  the  little  cemeteries   in 
France,  where  the   simple  wooden  cross  marks  their  place;   there  , 
our  noblemen  sleep. 
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Therefore.  today,  we  lalute  the  veterans  of  aU  our  wars!     We 
are  constrained  to  say: 

"On  fame'8  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 
And  glory  guards,  with  solemn  round. 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead!" 
Tf  these   our  dead,  could  speak  to  us  they  would  express  a  wish 
that  we  say  something  for  our  Nation!     Let  us  speak  of  our  today. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  war  during  the  past  few  months 
that  our  people  have  become  appalled  at  the  thought  of  another 
confllrt  It  Is  true  that  Europe  Is  In  a  troubled  condition:  the 
regime  of  the  dictators  In  many  foreign  countries  has  caused  much 
confusion  and  strife.  However,  they  do  not  want  war.  May  I 
say  that  we  do  not  have  any  interest  whatsoever  In  those  con- 
troversies and  our  leaders  should  guard  their  public  utterances 
and  their  actions  In  this  critical  period.  By  that  expression  I 
mean  that  thoee  who  speak  with  authority  for  our  Nation  should 
be  temperate  In  speech  and  every  utterance  should  be  weighed 
In  the  balance  of  diplomatic  care.  We  must  not  become  Involved 
In  any  foreign  entanglements — we  do  not  want  any  war  anywhere! 
We  want  an  enduring  peace!  I  trust  the  people  will  not  be  fright- 
ened at  this  careless  propaganda  which  Is  largely  within  our  own 
boundaries.  May  I  say  to  you  that  as  long  as  I  express  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  my  home  and  of  my  district  I  will  never  cast 
any  vote  to  send  any  boy  across  any  ocean  to  help  fight  In  any 
foreign  war  In  which  we  have  no  concern! 

W^e  are  greatly  concerned  because  some  of  our  national  leaders 
have  been  very  Intemperate  in  their  speech  respecting  war.  This 
should  not  t)e  countenanced  nor  continued.  Our  utterances  should 
be  those  respecting  the  permanent  establishment  of  peace.  We  do 
not  want  disabled  veterans  In  our  country — we  want  men  who  are 
strong  and  who.  with  Initiative  and  Incentive,  will  work  In  the 
arts  and  trades  of  civil  life  and  who  will  aid  in  the  building  of  our 
Nation:  we  want  thoee  who  can  and  will  work  and  earn  In  order 
that  they  may  raise  and  educate  their  children  and  who  will  take 
that  American  pride  In  the  American  home! 

Our  simple  American  duty  Is  to  have  and  to  hold  a  keener  and 
a  deeper  respect  for  our  flag  and  Its  Ideals.  We  have  witnessed 
the  long  columns  of. our  marching  men,  of  our  school  children, 
and  of  our  citizens,  at  the  head  of  the  column  was  an  American 
flag  floating  before  the  four  winds  of  heaven;  and  we  have  wlt- 
ne*<.'*ed  our  own  people.  In  a  thoughtless  moment,  fall  to  give 
that  due  respect,  which  Is  entirely  proper,  to  our  flag,  by  removing 
the  hat  when  the  flag  passes  by.  On  one  occasion,  not  so  long 
ago.  a  small  child  observed  a  police  officer  who  failed  to  doff  his 
hat  when  the  flag  passed  by.  and  she  said  to  him:  "Mr.  OfBcer, 
whv  don't  you  take  off  your  hat  when  the  flag  goes  by?"  We  are 
reminded  In  that  story  of  those  Immortal  words,  written  by  the 
ma-ster  hand: 

"Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
The  blare  of  bugles,  the  ruffle  of  drums: 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky — 
Hats  off!    The  flag  is  passing  by!" 
We  think  today  of  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  our  flag.     We 
recall  the  lives  of  the  hordes  of  men  which  have  been  ruthlessly 
taken  for  that  flag.    Let  us  ever  keep  within  that  deeper  reverence 
for  our  flag  and  for  our  country. 

A  nation  Is  builded  largely  upon  its  memories.  These  are  sacred 
and  inspiring.  May  we  ever  cherish  these  sacred  memories  and 
may  they  ennoble  ovir  thoughts  and  enrich  our  Ideals.  We  must 
remember  our  country  needs  us  today  in  time  of  peace.  Just  as  she 
needed  us  in  time  of  war.  There  must  he  no  "peace  slackers"  In 
our  Nation.     Let  us  go  marching  on  for  America. 

While  our  struggles  have  been  supreme  and  our  sacrifices  have 
been  great,  yet,  we  recall  at  this  moment  the  simple  sentence  In- 
scribed upon  the  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  that  great  builder, 
which  reads:  "If  you  would  seek  a  moniunent  look  about  you." 
Our  monument  Is  our  country.  America. 

And  we  may  say  of  our  Nation:  "Mighty,  majestic,  with  her 
head  so  proud,  pillowed  on  mountain  heights  of  snow  and  cloud; 
where  kingly  feet  touched  by  the  tepid  tide  of  southern  seas, 
low  dipped,  clear  and  wide." 

Our  America  Is  the  bright  and  shining  star  In  the  firmament  of 
nations  and  the  pacemaker  of  all  time  for  freedom  and  Justice; 
the  unmatched,  peerless,  and  priceless  possession  of  a  peace-loving 
people,  the  outstanding  example  of  social  equality  and  the  haven 
of  sec\irlty  for  the  common  people.  It  Is  the  land  we  love,  and 
may  It  ever  tie  the  home  of  the  free. 

And.  concluding,  may  I  extend  our  annual  farewell  to  all  those 
who  sleep  here,  so  sweetly  and  so  silently: 

"So  still  they  sleep 
Beneath  von  verdure  deep! 
On  hill,  in  vale. 
By  brook  and  lonely  farm — 
A  scattered  army  they. 
Until  the  day 
The  bugles  of  the  angels 
Sound  alarm. 

They  died  to  save 
And  but  their  grave 
Is  left  to  us.  the  living; 
We  who  bow — 
And  place  a  chaplet 
On  each  sleeping  brow." 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Memorial  Day: 

It  is  natural  that  at  this  time  of  year  our  thoughts  should 
turn  to  Memorial  Day.  For  nearly  70  years  we  have  regularly  and 
respectfully  on  May  30  honored  our  soldier  dead  of  all  our  wars. 
This  radio  program  of  today  is  sponsored  as  a  patriotic  expression 
of  the  need  for  observance  of  Memorial  Day  The  award  which  Is 
about  to  be  made  to  14-year-old  Leonard  Rosenfleld  by  the  Auxil- 
iary of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans'  As-^oclation  of  Minneapolis  for 
his  prize-winning  essay  on.  "What  Memorial  Day  Means  to  Me." 
is  worthy  of  note  and  of  commendation.  The  essay  Itself  Is  also 
a  gem  and  I  hope  many  will  desire  a  copy  and  will  write  WDGY 
asking  for  It. 

The  thought  which  you  will  note  Is  expressed  In  the  first  para- 
graph by  this  young  boy  that  we  should  make  Memorial  Day  a 
dally  matter  or  that  we  should  observe  It  every  day  and  thus  keep 
in  mind  Its  meaning,  Is  a  very  fine  Idea.  If  we  are  to  honor  our 
soldier,  sailor,  and  marine  dead  I  imagine  there  Is  nothing  which 
could  be  more  fitting  or  proper  or  pleasing  to  these  honored  souls 
than  to  remember  the  lesson"  of  their  supreme  sacrifice  every  day 
of  the  year. 

It  is  also  probable  that  these  heroes  would  also  like  a  corollary 
suggestion  made  as  to  our  own  part  which  we  the  living  shall  play 
in  the  search  for  peace  and  for  a  higher  plane  of  life  for  humanity. 
That  suggestion  Is  that  we  as  individuals  are  the  most  Important 
part  in  this  quest  for  peace  and  for  surcease  from  earth's  pain  and 
hell  and  war. 

Is  It  not  a  wonderful  thought  that  you,  perhaps  an  undistin- 
guished and  unknown  everyday  person,  can  sit  quietly  In  your 
room  and  do  more  to  save  the  world  from  the  Inconceivable  horrors 
of  another  war  than  can  all  the  statesmen  and  diplomats  put  to- 
gether?    Yet,  such  is  exactly  the  case. 

Many  people  are  speaking  today  as  though  another  war  were 
Inevitable.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  declare  optimistically  that 
such  a  thing  is  impossible.  The  actual  fact  Is  that  another  war  is 
neither  Inevitable  nor  Imjjosslble.  There  can  be  another  war,  and 
if  there  Is,  the  destructions  and  horrors  entailed  will  eclipse  any- 
thing dreamed  of  up  to  the  present,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
advance  of  natural  science  and  engineering  in  the  past  two  decades, 
and  such  an  event  would  almost  certainly  be  the  end  of  western 
civilization  aa  we  know  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  not  the  least  necessity  for  another 
war.  It  could  happen,  but  It  Is  not  necessary.  There  Is  at  hand  a 
means  by  which  a  comparatively  small  number  of  people.  If  they 
so  desire,  can  prevent  war  from  breaking  out. 

To  understand  Intelligently  the  problem  that  we  have  to  face  we 
need  to  Inquire  why  war  ever  does  break  out.  Most  people  suppose 
that  a  war  occurs  as  the  result  of  certain  definite  acts  on  the  part 
of  certain  Individuals.  They  think  that  national  leaders  In  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  decide  to  make  war  on  a  neighbor  because  they 
feel  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  conquer  him.  or  that  they 
declare  war  in  self-defense  with  the  object  of  forestaUlng  such  an 
attack  upon  themselves.  Or  It  may  be  that  they  are  drawn  Into  a 
war  already  In  progress  between  their  neighbors  In  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  keep  out.  This  Is  the  common  view  of  history;  but  it  Is, 
however,  quite  wrong.  The  fact  Is  that  the  concrete  acts  of  indi- 
viduals, such  as  ultimatums,  declarations  of  war.  and  so  forth,  are 
never  In  themselves  causal  but  are  merely  the  results  of  wide  and 
deep  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  already  existing  in  the  masses 
of  the  people  concerned.  War  breaks  out  t)etween  two  countries 
because,  for  a  long  time  beforehand,  such  as  In  our  case  today  as 
between  us  and  Japan,  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  frontlet*  have  been  filled  with  hatred  and  fear,  and 
sometimes  also  with  greed,  satanlc  pride,  and  the  rest  of  the  other 
Inherent  human  sins.  The  war  Itself,  and  all  the  horrors  that  go 
with  it — the  shooting  and  bayoneting,  the  maiming  and  gassing, 
the  destruction  of  property,  and  so  forth — are  but  the  aftermath 
or  outcropping  on  the  physical  plane  of  the  evil  passions  which 
preceded  It. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  an  act  of  violence  to  take  place  In  the 
outer  world  of  experience  unless  there  is  first  a  thought  of  vio- 
lence—fear, hatred,  etc. — in  the  Inner  world  of  thought.  And  It 
Is  equally  true  that  It  Is  not  possible  for  thoughts  of  violence 
to  hold  sway  in  men's  souls  without  being  sooner  or  later  enacted 
in  the  outer. 

It  naturally  follows  from  this  that  the  scientific  method  for 
the  prevention  of  war  must  lie  In  the  changing  of  the  mentality 


of  the  people;  and  there  Is  no  other  way.  But  how  Is  this  mental 
change  to  be  brought  about?  Can  it  be  done  by  the  educational 
efi'orts  of  bocks  and  pamphlets,  the  holding  of  peace  meetings, 
the  convening  of  International  conferences,  etc.?  Well,  all  these 
things  are  efforts  In  the  right  direction,  of  course,  but  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  their  practical  results  are  usuEilly  very  meager 
and  out  of  proportion  to  the  expense  and  effort  involved.  We 
know  that  all  recent  wars  were  preceded  by  efforts  of  this  kind, 
which,  nevertheless,  completely  failed  to  prevent  them.  Indeed, 
there  Is  a  very  definite  danger  lurking  among  these  good  Inten- 
tions, because  many  spiritually  minded  people  are  lulled  Into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  trusting  in  them. 

And  so,  in  conclusion,  I  urge  each  citizen  who  Is  interested  in 
honoring  our  war  dead  to  give  this  matter  of  bringing  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men,  much  personal.  Intensive,  and  serious  dally 
thought  to  the  varied  ramifications  of  this  great  problem  than 
most  of  us  are  In  the  habit  of  doing.  The  problem  is  ours  to 
eclve — the  Job  is  our  Job  to  conquer.     WIU  you  come  along  with  us? 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Hopkins'  recent 
prayer  asking  for  "increased  imports,"  presumably  to  speed 
up  the  giving  away  of  the  American  market  to  foreign 
countries,  through  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, has  been  answered  swiftly  and  with  a  vengeance. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  1939  almost  400,000  head  of 
cattle  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  178.000  head  for  a  like  period  in  1938.  At  this  rate 
1,250,000  head  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  will  enter  our  borders 
during  the  present  year.  Besides  this,  and  because  of  the 
President's  recent  "three  cheers  for  Argentine  canned  beef," 
another  million  head  will  come  in  by  the  tin-can  route. 
'  Of  course,  these  factors  had  nothing  to  do  with  last  week's 
sudden  drop  in  beef  prices  on  the  Chicago  market.  Oh,  no! 
Lamb  and  mutton  prices  followed  suit,  largely  because  wool 
imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1939  show  an  increase  of 
66.000,000  pounds  over  a  like  period  in  1938.  Hogs,  for  the 
first  time  in  4  years,  dropped  below  7  cents. 

Wool  waste  and  rag  imports,  because  of  a  50-percent 
tarifT  reduction  provided  in  the  recent  so-called  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  with  the  British  Empire,  were  five  times 
greater  for  the  first  third  of  1939  than  for  a  like  period  of 
1938. 

With  10.000.000  unemployed  and  21,000,000  on  some  form 
of  relief,  presumably  already  in  rags,  It  would  seem  that 
with  the  above  importation  of  rags  to  go  into  clothes  for 
those  who  can  still  afford  to  buy  them.  America  will  soon 
be  a  completely  rag-clothed  nation. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  see  the  wool  industry  In  this  country 
ruined,  vote  for  the  truth-in-fabrics  bill. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  a  trade  balance  in  our  favor  has 
been  something  to  write  home  about.  Some  sane  countries 
stiU  have  the  same  idea.  For  instance.  Argentina  is  "chesty" 
because  the  first  4  months  of  1939  show  experts  amounting  to 
$29,000,000  more  than  their  imports.  The  United  States  paid 
part  of  that  bill  by  importing  three  times  as  much  Argentine 
goods  as  we  did  during  a  like  jjeriod  a  year  ago. 

We  have  to  hand  it  to  the  New  Deal.  They  are  certainly 
continuing  to  get  results.  They  have  spent  billions  on  relief, 
increased  the  national  debt  by  more  than  $20,000,000,000. 
They  have  broken  the  fighting  spirit  of  millions  of  good  Amer- 
icans. They  have  kept  from  ten  to  twelve  million  men  out  of 
jobs  and  twice  that  number  on  relief  of  some  kind.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  the  United  States  is  still  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
industrial  production  chart  submitted  by  the  "Buy  American" 
League,  as  follows: 

Japan l'^*-  8 

Latvia _ 15*-  9 

Finland 151-  7 

Sweden _ 1*6.  0 

Denmark — — 136. 0 
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Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  announced  by 
press  dispatches  that  the  bill  containing  the  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  going  to  be  reported  out  by 
the  committee  without  including  Puerto  Rico  in  the  titles 
of  the  law.  Unless  this  House  is  kind  enough  to  recommend 
and  vote  in  favor  of  the  inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  island 
will  again  be  out  entirely  of  the  titles  V  and  VI  of  the  law 
to  help  the  children  and  mothers  in  accordance  with  said 
titles. 

The  legislature  and  the  health  department  of  the  island 
in  this  special  case  are  doing  their  part  in  the  same  way  as 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  I  beg  from  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  lend  again  their  help  in  this  humanitarian 
action  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  of  greatest  need  for  my 
people. 

On  my  appearance  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee I  gave  a  complete  statement  regarding  this  important 
subject  matter. 

In  part,  I  reminded  the  committee  that — 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  to  have  the  Social  Security  Act  extended  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Unfortunately  I  was  unsuccessful  because  of  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  Congress  not  to  open  the  law  to  any  amendments 
at  that  time. 

Inasmuch  as  your  committee  Is  now  considering  recommendatlona 
from  the  Social  Security  Board  and  from  groups  and  organizations 
which  are  deeply  Interested  In  having  the  benefit*  under  the  act 
flow  more  freely  and  more  generously  to  all  American  citizens  who 
come  within  Its  scope.  I  am  here  today  to  again  renew  my  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Resident  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico,  repre- 
senting 1,800.000  loyal  American  citizens.  I  ask  for  my  constituents 
the  same  consideration  and  the  same  treatment  which  Congress 
has  already  extended  to  American  citizens  in  6very  other  area  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  To  further  deprive  Puerto  Rico  of 
many  of  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Secxu-lty  Act  would  be  not  only 
unjust  but  unfair  to  the  millions  of  American  citizens  who  reside 
In  the  Island. 

Before  taking  up  the  specific  titles  of  the  Social  S3curlty  Act 
which  are  most  important  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  want  to 
call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
our  limited  financial  resources,  we  have  been  deeply  Interested  for 
many  years  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people  and  that  we 
have  today  a  health  department  which  compares  most  favorably 
with  those  of  many  of  the  States  which  lead  In  this  field  of  work. 

In  order  that  this  committee  may  better  understand  the  work 
that  Puerto  Rico  has  been  doing  in  trying  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  her  people.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  de- 
partment of  health  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1939,  which  • 
are  as  follows: 

Department  of  health 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Health: 

Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health $40,  265.  00 

Insular  Board  of  Health 5,  212.  25 

Child  Welfare  Board 2,  370.  00 

Division  of  Proj)erty  and  Accounts 22,  895.  00 

Public  Health  Review 812.  25 

General  expenses,  Department  of  Health 80,  097.  79- 

Total,  Office  Commissioner  of  Health 151. 662.  29 
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Department  of  health — Continued 

Division  of  Public  Health: 

Bureau  ot  Epideiuioiogy  and  Vital  Statistics: 

Central  office $160,371.25 

(Emergency  fund  for  control  and  suf^ee- 
slon  of  epidemlcK.  $10,000.) 

Hospital  for  contagious  diseaees 25,  289.  00 

Inttuiar  leper  colony 31,  786.  00 


Total,   Bureau  of  Epidemiology   and   Vital 
Statlstka  - .  — 217,  446.  25 


Bureau  of  General  Sanitary  Inspection : 

Cenual  office 15.630.00 

Divtelon  of  Foods  and  Drugs 15,  570.  00 

Division  of  Milk  Supplies-.^ 9,880.00 

Bureau  of  General  Xjospectlon  of  Construction 

and  Plumbing 11,970.00 

General  Expenses 2,500.00 


Total.  Bureau  of  General  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tion  


55, 550  00 


Bureau  of  JSanltary  Engineering 

Bvireau  of  Infant  Hygiene 

(AddiUooal    authorization    to    match    Federal 

grants,    for     maternal     and     infant     health 

service,  $76,175.50.) 

Bureau  of  Tuberculosis 

Public  health  units  and  other  field  personnel 

(Additional    authorization    to    match    Federal 

grants  for  extending  the  services  of  the  public 

health  units,  $46,000  ) 

Biology  laboratory.  San  Juan 

Auxiliary  laboratory.  Ponce "I 

Auxiliary  laboratory.  AguadiUa I 

Chemical  laboratory,  Department  of  Health 


88.725.00 
29. 476. 75 


13,245.00 
463,266.75 


46,  784  75 
9.  862.  00 
7,  900.  00 

24,  840.  00 


Total.  Division  of  Public  Health 957, 096.  50 


Division  of  public  welfare; 

Section  of  public  welfare,  central  office 

Bureau  of  social  welfare 

(Additional    authorization    to    match    Federal 

grants  for  aid  to  cnppled  children.  $52,110  52.) 

(Additional    authorization    to    match    Federal 

grants    for    worli    In    cooperation    with    the 

Federal  Children's  Bureau,  $10,000.) 

Insular  Home  for  Boys 

Insular  Home   for  Girls I 

Institute  for  Blind   Children 

Blind  Asylum  for  the  Indigent  of  Puerto  Rlco._ 

District  Hospital.  Ponce 

Antituberculosis  Sanitarium  in  Rio  Pledra«.._I__ 

Care  of  tuberculous  patients.  &in  Junn 

Maintenance  of  tuberculosis  hospitals  under  the 

control  of  the  department  of  health 

Insular  Insane  Asylum 


61.974.00 
24.000.00 


84.  195.20 
70. 575  50 
25,  746.  00 
33,082  00 
43,  842  00 
152, 849  50 
10,619.00 

68.  000  00 
238, 350.  50 


Total,  division  of  public  welfare 813,233.70 

Total,   department   of   health 1.921.982.49 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  14,  1939,  I  introduced  bill  H.  R. 
4082  which  is  now  before  your  committee.  The  piu-pose  of  this 
bill  is  to  extend  titles  I.  V,  VI,  and  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  Puerto  Rico  so  as  to  enable  the  island  government  to  ex- 
tend its  health  and  welfare  activities  through  the  Federal  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  provided  for  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  ' 

Under  title  V  of  the  Soclnl  Securttr  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
through  the  Children's  Bureau.  Is  authorized  to  administer  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $8,150,000  for  grants  to  States  which  is 
apportioned  as  follows:  (1)  $3,800,000  for  maternal  and  child- 
health  services:  (2)  $2,850,000  for  services  for  crippled  children; 
and  (3)  $1,500,000  for  child -welfare  services. 

Miss  Kathcrlne  F.  Lenroot.  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  states  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
maternal  and  child-health  services  to  be  as  follows: 

"The  primary-  purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  to  extend  and  to  strengtiien  services  for  mothers  and  children 
in  rural  areas,  in  areas  stiiferlng  from  severe  economical  distress, 
and  among  groups  in  special  need.  These  are  the  people  who 
have  been  hitherto  and  for  the  most  part  outside  the  reach  of 
health  and  welfare  services  that  have  been  more  generally  avail- 
able In  cltle»." 

Miss  Lenroot  aLso  explains  that  a  uniform  allotment  of  $20,000  1b 
to  be  made  to  each  State,  plus  an  additional  amount  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  live  births  and  to  the  flxuuiclal  needs  of  the 
State. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Department  of  Health  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  in  the 
position  to  improve  and  to  extend  the  maternal-  and  child-health 
services,  child-welfare  services  through  Its  Bureau  of  Infaat  fiygiene. 


The  standards  of  this  bureau  have  been  approved  by  the  Children's 
Bureau,  and  the  island  bureau  Is  so  organized  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  comply  with  any  anticipated  future  requirements.  In  connec- 
tion with  maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare  services,  and  In 
anticipation  of  my  bill  being  approved  by  Congress,  the  Insular 
government  has  already  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $76,175.50 
to  match  the  Federal  grants  under  parts  1  and  2  of  title  5. 

With  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  social-security  program 
which  relates  to  child-welfare  services.  Miss  Lenroot  makes  the 
following  statement: 

"The  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  child  welfare  to  be  allotted 
$10000  to  each  State  and  the  remainder  on  the  basis  of  rural 
population,  is  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with 
State  public-welfare  agencies  in  establishing,  extending,  and 
strengthening,  especially  in  predominantly  rviral  areas,  public- 
welfare  services  for  the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent, 
and  neglected  children  and  children  In  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent. These  grants  are  to  be  used  for  payment  of  part  of  the 
cost  of  district,  county,  or  other  local  chiltL-welfare  services  in 
areas  predominantly  rural,  for  developing  State  services,  and  for 
the  encouragement  and  furthering  of  community  child-welfare 
organizations  in  rural  areas  and  In  areas  which  have  a  special  need 
for  this  type  of  work." 

The  bureau  of  social  welfare  of  the  Department  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  engaged  in  child-welfare  work  for  some  time.  Although  it 
has  been  somewhat  handicapped  because  of  financial  limitations,  it 
is  sufficiently  well  organized  to  be  able  to  extend  these  services  with- 
out any  serious  change  in  Its  present  organization.  All  that  is 
needed  is  additional  field  personnel  to  aid  the  specialists  now  in 
charge.  In  preparation  for  extending  child-welfare  work,  and  in 
order  to  match  the  Federal  grant,  the  Insular  government  has 
authorized  the  cjcpenditure  of  $10,000.  The  insular  government  has 
also  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $52,110.50  in  order  to  match  the 
Federal  grant  for  aid  to  crippled  children  which  services  are  also 
administered  by  the  bureau  of  social  welfare. 

Title  VI  of  the  Social  Securltly  Act  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
Nation-wide  health  program  through  an  annual  oppropriation  of 
not  more  than  $8,000,000.  This  appropriation  is  to  be  allotted  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  In  order  to  participate  in  the  plan. 
It  Is  understood  that  the  States  and  or  Territorial  organizations 
must  have  a  health  department  which  complies  with  the  following 
requirements:  (1)  A  qualiflod  full-time  State  or  Territorial  health 
ofBcer;  (2)  an  acceptable  vital-statistics  service:  (3)  an  acceptable 
State  public-health  laboratory  service;  (4)  adequate  service  for 
study,  promotion,  and  supervision  of  maternal  and  child  health: 
(5)  adequate  services  for" study,  promotion,  and  guidance  of  local 
activities,  for  control  of  preventable  diseases,  and  for  health  pro- 
motion: and  (6)  services  for  study,  promotion,  and  supervision  of 
environmental  sanitation. 

Furthermore,  the  following  conditions  are  required  for  partici- 
pation of  a  local  State  service  through  the  State  or  Territorial 
organization:  (1)  The  public-health  service  of  the  city,  county,  or 
district  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  full-time  health  officer: 
(2)  the  personnel  of  the  city,  county,  or  district  health  department 
should  include,  in  addition  to  the  full-time  health  officer,  such 
medical  a&'^istance  as  public-health  nurses  and  .sanitary  officers  or 
clerks,  as  will  Insure  at  least  the  minimum  of  effective  health  service 
commensurate  with  the  population  and  health  problem  of  the  area 
concerned. 

My  purpose  In  asking  that  the  benefits  of  this  title  be  extended 
to  Puerto  Rico  Is  so  that  we  may  improve  and  expand  the  work 
now  being  done  by  insular  department  of  health.  The  island 
government  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $46,000  to  carry  out 
this  part  of  Federal  health  program. 

On  May  15  of  last  year,  the  Insular  government  approved  legis- 
lation creating  a  commission  for  old-afe  assistance  and  creating 
a  special  fund  to  assist  them.  While  the  returns  under  this  act 
are  not  yet  sufficient  to  match  the  Federal  grant  under  title  I. 
we  nevertheless  debire  that  this  title  be  new  extended  to  Puerto 
Rico  so  that  we  will  be  In  a  position  to  give  old-age  assistance  as 
soon  as  the  island  treasury-  permits  it.  To  postpone  action  at  this 
time  would  only  mean  that  we  would  have  to  wait  so  much  longer 
once  our  financial  position  will  enable  us  to  match  the  Federal 
grant.  I  therefore  urge  that  favorable  consideration  be  given  to 
Puerto  Rico  with  resp>ect  to  this  title. 

Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  grants  to  the  States 
and  Territories  for  aid  to  the  blind.  For  many  years  the  Insular 
department  of  health  has  done  extensive  work  in  the  care,  treat- 
ment, and  education  of  the  blind.  As  I  have  already  explained,  the 
annual  expenditures  for  this  purpose  amount  to  more  than  $48  000. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Federal  gnuits,  Puerto  Rico  will  be  In  a 
stronger  and  better  position  to  help  out  these  poor  unfortunates 
who  In  most  cases  are  practically  helpless  and  in  need  of  care 
treatment,  assistance,  and  training.  The  extension  of  this  title  of 
the  act  to  Puerto  Rico  will  be  a  blessing  to  hundreds  of  blind 
persons  who  are  now  receiving  but  little  of  the  help  and  assistance 
which  they  need  so  badly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of  my  short  talk  to  outline 
all  of  the  work  of  the  Insular  department  of  health.  I  have  briefly 
taken  up  only  those  activities  which  have  a  definite  relationship  to 
the  Social  Seciurlty  Act.  Prom  mv  statements  you  will  agree  that 
the  Department  of  Health  of  Puerto  Rico  is  a  well-organized  branch 
of  the  insular  goverumeat;  that  it  has  carefully  provided  for  thm 
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health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  past;  and 
that  it  is  In  a  position  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Besides  It  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  all  the  skilled 
personnel  necessary'  to  administer  the  additional  funds  which  will 
become  available  under  the  several  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  effective  work  done  by  the  department  of  health  In  the 
past  Is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  Its  high  standards  will  be  main- 
tained with  the  additional  funds  which  she  will  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government.  As  to  the  need  for  expanding  the  health 
and  welfare  work  in  Puerto  Rico,  there  can  be  no  question,  and  the 
Federal  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  will  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government  will  put  her  In  a  position  to  further  expand  her 
work  m  this  field, 

I  sincerely  trust  that  your  committee  will  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  my  bill,  H.  R.  4082. 

AUTHORrriES     AND     PERSONALTriES     FAVORING     THE     EXTENSION     OF     THE 
SOCIAL    SECURrrT    LAW    TO    PtTEBTO    RICO ^EXCERPTS    FROM    LETTERS 

President  Roosevelt  has  said  that  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  omission  of  Puerto  Rico  from  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  7260, 
although  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  included. 

I  very  much  regret  this  omission.  However,  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  as  soon  as  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  was 
prepared,  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  took  up  this  matter  with  solicitors  of 
the  Department  and  is  submitting  an  amendment  which.  If 
adopted.  wlU  rectify  this  situation  insofar  as  Puerto  Rico  Is 
concerned. 

The  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  William 
Green,  stated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  L  Doughton,  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  "that  he  wishes  very  much  that  the 
provisions  of  the  social-security  legislation  recommended  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  be  extended  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"The  House  Resolution  4120  as  originally  Introduced  provided 
that  'As  used  In  this  title  the  term  "State"  shall  include  Alaska, 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.'  I  understand 
that  the  social -security  measure  as  recommended  by  your  com- 
mittee does  not  Include  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico  In  its  defi- 
nition of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that  its  provisions  are 
extended  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  should  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  social- 
Justice  provisions  of  this  legislation  herein  referred  to.  May  I  ask. 
In  the  name  of  labor  and  of  the  organization  of  labor  in  Puerto 
Rico,  that  you  favor  the  Inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  provisions 
of  the  social -security  legislation  recommended  for  enactment  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee." 

Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  a  letter  to  Hon, 
Millard  E.  Tydings  enclosed  a  draft  of  a  proposed  amendment 
to  H   R.  7260,  the  social -security  bill. 

"The  amendment  related  to  titles  I.  IV,  V.  and  VI,  dealing  with 
grants  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  maternal 
and  child  welfare,  and  public-health  work.  The  bill  In  its  present 
form  provides  for  grants  for  these  purposes  to  the  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  but  not  to  the  insular  posses- 
sions The  proposed  amendment  would  extend  the  definition  of 
the  term  'State,'  where  used  In  these  titles,  to  Include  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"The  need  for  aid  of  this  sort  In  those  possessions  is  at  least  as 
great  as  In  the  States  and  Territories.  It  is  demonstrable  by 
figures  that  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  the  ectual  need  per  capita 
Is  very  much  greater  than  In  any  State  of  the  Union.  Puerto  Rico 
has  suffered  particularly  from  legislation  designed  to  benefit  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  to  the  cost  of  which  Puerto  Rico  has 
contributed,  but  the  benefits  of  which  were  not  applicable  to  its 
citizens.  There  seems  to  be  no  Just  reason  for  discriminating 
against  these  possessions.  Indeed,  because  of  their  lack  or  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  particu- 
larly solicitous  that  they  do  not  suffer  economically  through  their 
lesser  political  status. 

"In  the  original  economic  security  bill  (H,  R.  4120)  Puerto  Rico 
was  Included  among  the  'States'  entitled  to  grants  under  the  titles 
corresponding  to  titles  I,  IV,  and  V.  In  the  present  bill  (H.  R.  7260) 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  excluded  and  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  have  been  somewhat  reduced.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  In 
those  titles  In  the  original  bill,  In  order  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  needs  of  the  Island  possessions. 

"I  am  advised  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Altmeyer,  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Perkins,  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Economic  Security  that  'the  Committee  on 
Economic  Security  has  never  given  specific  consideration  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  security  legislation  should  cdver  the  Ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States,'  and  that  he  believes, 
therefore,  that  I  am  free  to  make  such  recommendations  on  this 
"    subject  as  I  deem  proper. 

"In  view  of  the  tirgent  need  for  aid  of  this  sort,  so  essential  to 
social  security  In  these  possessions,  I  strongly  recommend  that  this 
amendment  be  given  favorable  consideration-" 
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RADIO  DISCUSSION  BY  HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC,  OF  CALIFORNIA.  HON. 
KENT  E.  KELLER,  OF  ILLINOIS.  AND  HON.  CHARLES  G. 
BINDERUP,  MAY  23,  1939 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  present  a  very  interesting  and 
informative  radio  discussion  by  Hon.  Ed.  V.  Izac,  Member  of 
Congress  from  California,  Hon.  Kent  E.  Keller.  Member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois,  and  Hon.  Charles  G.  Binderup,  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  Nebraska,  as  follows: 
congressional  breakfast  talk 
Announcer.  Tuesday  morning,  once  again  WOL  presents  the 
congressional  breakfast  talk,  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Binderup,  former  Member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Slate  of  Nebraska.  This  morning  Mr.  Binderup 
presents  the  final  in  this  season's  series  of  broadcasts  on  monetao-y 
reform,  which  has  been  a  weekly  feature  on  WOL's  musical  clock 
program.  We  give  you  now  Mr.  Charles  G.  Binderup,  who  will 
Introduce  today's  speakers  and  conduct  this  morning's  broadcast. 
Mr.  Binderup. 

Mr.  BiNDERtn*.  In  behalf  of  the  Constitutional  Money  League  of 
America,  we  tigain  bid  good  morning  to  our  President  Roosevelt, 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  members  of  our  President's 
Cabinet,  and  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Our  dis- 
cussion this  morning  Is  Inspired  by  that  encouraging  statement 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  In  his  last  Inauguration  address 
when  he  said,  "Let  us  refuse  to  leave  the  problems  of  our  economic 
welfare  to  be  solved  by  the  winds  of  chance  and  the  hurricane  of 
disaster.  Let  us  not  admit  that  we  cannot  find  a  way  to  master 
economic  epidemics.  Just  as  we  have  found  ways  to  master  epi- 
demics of  disease."  That  statement  In  itself  constitutes  an  In- 
dictment against  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I 
am  now  pleased  to  introduce  the  guest  speakers  this  morning. 
Congressman  Izac,  of  California,  and  Congressman  Keller,  of 
Illinois.  As  this  is  the  last  week  of  our  congressional  breakfast 
talks,  we  vi^lll  review  and  discuss  the  major  principles  of  the  plan 
for  Government  monetary  control  and  constitutional  money, 

Mr.  Izac  Mr.  Binderup,  I  read  In  the  press  May  14:  "In  the  hope 
of  heading  off  another  'recession.'  a  new  broad-scale  spending  pro- 
gram Is  being  urged  on  President  Roosevelt  by  advisors  of  the 
White  House  'Inner  circle"  •  •  •  so  the  grave  danger  of  an- 
other business  slump  next  spring  may  be  averted."  Of  course, 
after  we,  the  people,  have  gone  through  27  of  these  money  panics 
and  depressions  and  recessions.  It  does  not  take  much  to  scare  us. 
Do  you  think  yovir  plan  for  Government  monetary  control  can 
avert  this  threatened  new  recession? 

Mr.  Binderup.  Definitely,  yes.  For  It  Includes  every  safeguard, 
with  a  balanced  additional  money  supply,  therefore  dormant  money 
win  immediately  start  flowing.  As  everyone  knows,  it  Is  a  money 
famine  which  invariably  starts  depressions  and  continues  unem- 
ployment and  low  prices. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Binderup,  In  your  Judgment,  If  a  bill  were  passed 
Including  t.hese  principles,  as  you  suggest,  how  long  would  It  be 
before  we  might  expect  the  return  of  prosperity? 

Mr.  Binderup.  Prosperity  will  start  Immediately  as  soon  as  either 
the  Voorhis  bill  or  the  Hunter  bill  Is  passed  or  for  that  matter 
any  other  bill  containing  these  principles  for  Government  money 
control.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  public  is  advised  that  there  Is  a 
possibility  of  passing  this  bill,  prosperity  will  start  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Mr.  Izac,  you  are  quite  familiar  with  our  plan  for  Gov- 
ernment monetary  control.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  plan? 

Mr.  Izac,  Well.  I  know  one  thing  that  will  sound  mighty  welcome 
to  the  people,  and  that  Is  that  under  this  plan  there  can  be  no 
more  bank  failures. 

Mr.  Keller.  And  another  principle  Included  In  the  plan  for  Gov- 
ernment monetary  control  that  we  will  all  welcome.  Is  to  take 
the  Government  out  of  the  banking  business  of  lending  money, 
and  the  banks  out  of  the  Government  business  of  creating  money. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  primary  steps  In  preventing  booms  and 
depressions  and  in  solving  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Izac  I  understand  that  with  100-percent  reserves  back  of 
demand  deposits  in  bonds  and  cash  held  by  the  Government 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  every  penny  of  demand-deposit  check- 
ing accounts  would  be  safe,  but  how  about  time  deposits?    Surely 
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there  are  some  conditions  under  which  there  could  be  bank  failures, 
arrnt  there? 

Mr  Keller.  Under  the  100-percent  reserve  syBtem  the  time  de- 
posits would  absorb  savings  and  expand  loans  correspondingly.  Of 
cturse.  the  demand  deposits  would  operate  differently  and  would 
always  be  safe,  as  you  say:  that  Is  any  money  deposited  In  a  de- 
mand deposit  checking  account  should  stay  In  the  bank  and  not  be 
loaned  out.  There  would  no  longer  be  a  double  use  for  checking, 
or  demand,  deposits.  The  circulating  medium  would  not  be  ex- 
panded by  loans  but  would  merely  be  redistributed.  Loans  would 
Increase  with  savings,  but  the  circulation  medium  would  not  in- 
crease with  loans.  Loan  funds  would  come  out  of  savings,  but  no 
longer  out  of  thin  air.  In  other  words,  the  bankers  would  lend 
actual  money,  either  his  own  mcney  or  the  actual  money  of  his 
depositors'  time  deposits;  and.  having  loaned  actual  money,  which 
cannot  vanish  but  always  exists  In  circulation,  banks  couldn't  fall 
These  time  deposits  and  loans  merely  revolve  through  the  banks  at 
an  unchanging  velocity  and  volume,  propelled  by  Government 
safety  and  necessary  supply.  I  said  a  bank  could  not  possibly  fail. 
Oh.  of  course.  It  Is  possible  that  a  bank  might  fall  because  of  sheer 
crookedness  of  the  bank.  But.  of  course,  that  would  be  very  excep- 
tional. Banks  fall  usually  Just  like  all  businesses  fail — by  a  con- 
tracted money  volume  in  circulation  which  crushes  prices  down 
and  destroys  their  security.  However,  In  any  case  where  a  bank 
might  fall,  the  Government  must  pay.  for  they  supervise  the  banks, 
and  the  people  trust  to  their  Government. 

Mr.  IzAC.  Mr  Binderup.  in  order  to  provide  100-percent  reserves 
back  of  all  the  demand  deposits  in  all  the  banks  of  the  Nation, 
can  you  tell  us  Just  how  much  the  banks  are  short  of  this  now? 

Mr  BiNDERVP  Outside  of  a  few  New  York  banks,  the  banks  would 
require  less  than  $6,000  per  bank  on  an  average.  This,  of  course, 
would  also  Include  the  6-percent  reserve  back  of  time  deposits, 
which  under  our  plan  could  be  entirely  unnecessary  and  the  banks 
should  be  relieved  of  this  unnecessary  burden. 

Mr  IZAc.  Suppose  this  unnecessary  reserve  on  time  deposits  were 
eliminated.  Then  how  much  would  the  banks  lack  In  establishing 
the  100-percent  reserve? 

Mr  BiNDKRUP.  In  that  case  the  banks,  outside  of  a  few  big 
banks  in  New  York,  would  have  more  than  enough,  on  an  average, 
to  establish  the  100-percent  reserve  by  depositing  their  bondj. 
reeerves.  and  surpluses  with  the  Government  banks.  Of  course, 
the  banks  would  continue'  drawing  their  Interest  on  their  paper 
the  .same  as  thev  do  now. 

Mr.  Keller.  Mr  Binderup.  what  do  you  think  of  postal-savings 
accounts,  where  the  people  deposit  their  money  In  the  post  offices, 
a.^  at  present? 

Mr  BiNDEKtT.  At  present,  with  the  miserable  banking  and  money 
system  we  have,  the  postal-savings  bank  Is  a  most  necessary  Gov- 
ernment Institution,  but  with  100-percent  reserve  back  of  demand 
deposits,  this  would  be  unnecessary,  and  postal  savings  would 
soon  eliminate  Itself.  But  let  me  add  that  if  the  banks  continue 
to  obstruct  the  plan  for  100-percent  reserves  back  of  demand  de- 
posits with  their  army  of  banker-lawyers  sent  here  to  Washington 
from  the  New  York  banking  Interests,  we  should  Immediately 
bend  our  efforts  toward  legislation  making  a  bank  out  of  evtry 
post  office  in  the  Nation,  where  the  people  can  carry  their  check- 
ing accounts  with  safety.  Pur  then  the  people  will  have  100- 
percent  reeerves  back  of  their  demand  deposits.  I  personally  am 
not  In  favor  of  coaxing  the  banks  on  this  Issue.  If,  after  their 
Bvstem  has  wrecked  the  Nation  27  times,  they  still  Insist  on  a  system 
that  will  continue  to  allow  this  wrecking  privilege.  I  say  eliminate 
the  banks  entlrelv  as  to  demand  deposits  and  checking  privileges. 
It's  up  to  the  banks  The  people  have  decided  that  we  shall  have 
no  more  Federal  Reserve  bankers'  created  panics. 

Mr.  IzAc.  I  believe  our  radio  audience  would  like  to  have  the 
first  part  of  section  1.  article  A,  of  the  plan,  as  originally  con- 
tained In  3rour  bill.  H.  R.  9800.  explained.  What  Is  the  purpose 
of  defining  Just  what  a  commercial  bank  Is  which  comes  under 
this  act? 

Mr  BiNDERrp  Since  this  plan  does  not  contemplate  that  the 
Government  should  go  Into  the  banking  business,  but  Is  Intended 
only  to  bring  back  to  the  people  their  constitutional  right  to  coin 
and  regulate  the  value  of  money  as  and  when  measured  by  com- 
modities, and  to  maintain  a  uniform  purchasing  and  debt-paying 
power  of  the  dollar,  it  concerns  only  those  banks  or  that  division 
of  thoee  banks  doing  a  checking  business.  This  Is  explained  In 
Uncle  Sam's  Hospital  Chart  on  page  101.  section  5. 

Mr.  Ibac  But  in  order  to  get  this  to  our  people  over  the  radio, 
isn't  it  a  fact.  Mr  Binderup.  that  In  the  past  there  has  been  con- 
siderable contention  relative  to  Just  what  constituted  a  bank? 
For  example,  there  were  some  large  factory  banks  which  did  busi- 
ness only  with  their  employees  and  therefore  claimed  to  be  private 
treasuries,  but  as  they  carried  demand  deposits  and  checking  ac- 
counts and  loaned  money  to  their  employees,  they  becan^ie  money 
creators  or  banks.  Then  there  were  some  individual  private  banks. 
and  some  State  banks  mcorporated  under  State  charters,  and  some 
coopemtlve  banks,  savings  tjanks.  and  investment  banks.  So  It 
became  necessary  to  make  a  clear-cut  provision  as  to  Jtist  what 
banks  were  Included  in  this  act  or  plan. 

Mr  Keller.  But  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  within  the  past  year,  the 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Associated  Press  case  estab- 
lished the  ruling  that  even  the  sending  of  as  Intangible  a  thing  as 
a  message  over  the  State  Unes  was  Interstate  commerce?  "Thia 
automatically  Included  all  banks  dealing  with  checks  or  credits 
over  the  State  lines  as  being  in  interstate  commerce. 


Mr.  Btndehttp.  Yes;  I  think  tliat  decision  Is  conclusive,  but  as 
Congressman  Izac  stated.  It  was  safer  to  specifically  mention  In  the 
act  Just  what  banks  we  Included  and  why. 

Mr.  g»T-mt  But  dont  you  think  many  of  the  banks  would 
object  to  being  blanketed  In  under  the  Government  supervision? 
Mr.  BiNDERTTP.  Well.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  blanketing  these 
banks  in  under  Government  supervision.  It  Is  as  you  said,  Congress- 
man Keller,  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  case  definitely  and  speclflcally  made  every  commercial 
bank  come  under  national  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  IzAC  Mr.  Binderup,  you  do  not  consider  this  objectionable 
to  the  commercial  bankers,  do  you? 

Mr  Binderup.  Decidedly  no.  The  advantages  to  all  commercial 
banks  would  be  so  great  that  they  would  want  to  be  Included. 
But  we  must  have  complete  Jurisdiction  over  all  commercial  banks 
as  far  as  it  pertains  to  their  demand  deposits  In  order  to  give  them 
Government  assistance  in  establishing  100-percent  reserves  back 
of  demand  deposl'is.  and  In  order  to  make  banking  sale  for  the 
banks  as  well  as  for  the  people.  % 

Mr.  Keller.  But  there  are  1,100  banks  now  who  refuse  to  belong 
to  the  Federal  Reser\-e  System?     Why  Is  this? 

Mr.  Binderup.  This  Is  for  the  reason  that  the  restrictions  made 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  arc  so  severe  on  the  small  banks 
that  they  become  practically  prohibitive. 

Mr.  IzAC.  I  can  hardly  Imagine  anjrthlng  that  would  make  me 
feel  better  than  to  know  that  I  had  Uncle  Sam's  protection  if  I 
were  a  banker  and  had  Just  read  In  the  paper  about  another 
threatening  recession  expected  by  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion to  come  In  the  spring.  Would  It  not  be  comforting  to  have 
Uncle  Sam  say  to  us.  "Here;  I  will  take  care  of  you.  I  will  make 
It  impossible  to  have  a  depression  or  a  recession.  I  will  see  to  It 
that  you  do  not  go  bankrupt.  Just  deposit  the  Government  bonds 
you  hold  In  your  vault  in  my  vault  together  with  such  cash  as 
you  have  belonging  to  your  depositors,  and  If  this  does  not  equal 
100  percent  of  your  depositors'  accounts.  Just  let  Uncle  Sam  hold 
some  of  the  abundance  of  slow  paper  with  the  banks  guaranty, 
which  you  now  hold  and  Is  good  but  cannot  be  paid  until  pros- 
perity comes  back.  You  can  continue  drawing  the  Interest.  All 
Uncle  Sam  wants  to  do  Is  to  hold  the  Government  bonds  and 
cash,  and  the  paper  that  you  banks  bought  for  the  depositors' 
money.  With  a  raised  price  level  we  will  bring  back  prosperity 
and  make  your  slow  paper  good.  And  If  your  depositors  come 
and  demand  every  cent  of  their  demand  deposits.  Just  tell  them, 
'Your  Uncle  Sam  Is  holding  It  and  you  check  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  in  your  district  for  every  cent  of  your  demand  de- 
posits.' "  Where  on  earth  could  a  banker  ask  for  more  or  better 
assurance  or  security? 

Mr.  Keller.  You  said  to  take  slow  paper  to  hold  as  part  of  the 
100-percent  reserves.     Why  slow  paper? 

Mr.  IzAC.  There  Is  a  very  good  reason  for  the  Government's  ac- 
cepting slow  paper.  For  the  reason  It  would  prevent  forcing  of 
immediate  payment  on  slow  paper  which  would  cause  a  loss  to 
the  banker  as  well  as  the  borrower  because  of  the  borrower's  in- 
ability to  pay  in  full  during  a  money  famine.  With  the  return  of 
prosperity,  this  slow  paper  would  again  become  good  and  our  money 
plan  thereby  becomes  a  constructive  Instrumentality  In  place  of  a 
wrecking  crew  as  It  now  Is. 

Mr.  Keller.  No;  I  really  do  not  know  where  the  banks  or  the 
people  could  ask  for  more  of  a  protection  against  another  panic  and 
depression,  and  assurance  of  a  lasting  prosperity,  than  luider  a 
Government-controlled  money  system. 

Mr.  IzAC.  Mr.  Binderup.  you  have  repeatedly  made  the  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  well  as  In  yoiir  recent  book.  Uncle 
Sam's  Hospital  Chart,  that  money  famines  are  deliberately  and 
Intentionally  caiised  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System 
through  the  Governors  of  the  system.  I  think  you  shotild  give 
some  more  definite  proof. 

Mr.  Blnderup.  I  have  Just  reread  Congressman  Keller  s  new  book, 
entitled  "Prosperity  Through  Employment."  which  shows  his  per- 
fect knowledge  of  money  and  the  cause  and  cure  of  depressions. 
Suppose.  Congressman  Kn.ijat,  that  you  answer  Congressman  Izac's 
question  and  substantiate  my  many  statements  relative  to  Just  who 
causes  money  panics. 

Mr.  Keller.  The  commercial  bankers  know  better  than  anyone 
else  how  completely  they  are  In  the  hands  of  Wall  Street,  and  I 
speak  of  Wall  Street  as  the  symbol  of  money  monopoly.  When 
this  huge  Frankenstein  wants  to  create  a  money  famine,  they  use 
their  most  convenient,  forceful,  and  Infallible  medium,  which  Is 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  who  by  their  edict  create  a  restriction  of  credit  by 
advising  the  Federal  Reserve  member  banks  to  cut  down  loans  and 
refuse  to  make  new  loans.  Let  me  quote  word  for  word  Just  how 
the  former  Governor.  W.  P.  J.  Harding,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  Instructed  the  bankers  at  one  of  their  meetings  which  manu- 
factured a  money  panic.  This  was  en  May  18,  1920.  This  is  found 
In  Senate  Docimient  No.  310,  page  4. 

"There  are  two  remedies  that  suggest  themselves  to  us.  first  a 
redtiction  in  credit — credit  contraction"  (meaning  taking  money 
out  of  circulation,  taking  away  the  people's  money).  "This  is  a 
drastic  remedy;  It  Is  not  pleasant  medicine,  but  It  "is  necessary  to 
give  medicine  of  this  kind  at  times.  We  can  restrict  credit  and 
expand  production,  letting  the  Increase  In  production  proceed  at 
a  greater  rate  than  the  restriction  of  credit,  and  we  are  then 
working  In  the  right  direction.  Restrictions  of  new  loans  and 
collections  of  old  loans  must  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible." 


This   was   stated    by   Governor   Harding.      And    you   commercial    ] 
bankers,    you   didn't    know   about   this   secret    meetlrsg    which   was 
planning   to   destroy   you    and    yotir    conununlty.    did    you?      And 
thls'-fs  the  bunch  you  are  contributing  to  through  your  Ameri-    , 
can  Bankers'  Association.     You  should  read  this  piece  of  criminal    \ 
banking  hlstor>-.     You  will  find  It  In  Mr.  Blnderup's  book,  Uncle 
Sam's  Hospital   Chart,   on   pages  26   to  36      Read   at>cut   It   In  the 
minutes  of  this  secret  meeting  from  the  records. 

There  Is  no  dl.spute  about  the  authority.  So  all  the  Wall  Street 
Frankenstein  has  to  do  Is  to  Issue  his  edict  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserv'e  banks  furnish  the  propaganda, 
preying  upon  the  human  characteristics  of  optimism  or  fear.  In 
this  way  are  booms  and  depressions  created.  Thereby  are  destroyed 
the  security  of  the  small  commercial  banks  and  the  ability  of  their 
customers  to  pay.  By  reducing  prices  and  demand  for  what  the 
producers  have  to  sell,  this  machine  forces  the  commercial  bankers, 
in  order  to  protect  their  depositors,  to  demand  payment  of  loans 
against  their  will  and  compel  their  customers  to  sell,  thereby 
flooding  the  market  which  forces  prices  still  lower.  This  economic 
thumbscrew  forces  the  commercial  banker  to  destroy  his  com- 
munity, by  forcing  his  customers  to  sell  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  pour  the  profits  of  their  hands  and  brains  to  which  they 
themselves  are  so  Justly  entitled  Into  the  coffers  of  the  money 
manipulators. 

Mr  IzAc.  I  think  you  are  right  about  this,  but  what  I  think  our 
audience  would  like  to  know  Is  Just  how  we  are  going  to  change 
this  condition  and  relieve  the  commercial  bankers  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Wall  Street  machine. 

Mr.  Binderup.  By  expanding  our  necessary  money  supply,  by 
creating  a  purchasing  and  consuming  power  among  the  multitude, 
through  the  lower  Income  group.  That  is  the  answer.  Thereby  our 
money  immediately  goes  into  the  rural  communities  and  commercial 
banks,  either  In  demand  deposits  where  the  banker  Is  paid  a  fee  on 
checks  and  $1  a  month  for  his  services  In  keeping  the  money  safe,  In 
time  deposits  where  the  banker  is  paid  interest  upon  the  loans.  It 
would  make  the  large  banker  dependent  on  the  small  banker  In 
place  of  the  small  bankers  kneeling  to  and  begging  of  the  large 
bankers.  It  would  prevent  booms  and  depressions,  because  at 
present  when  money  gets  tight  Wall  Street  restricts  the  money 
supply,  making  money  still  tighter,  and  If  times  are  booming,  the 
big  bankers  liberalize  the  money  supply,  meaning  liberalizing  loans, 
and  inflate  our  money  s*ill  more,  which,  of  course,  Is  Just  exactly 
opposite  of  what  our  monetary  plan  provides. 

Mr.  Keller.  But.  Mr.  Binderup.  we  do  much  more  In  our  monetary 
plan  for  we  actually  build  our  money  system  on  a  definite,  perma- 
nent base  In  pl'ce  of  as  Is  our  present  system  which  Is  builded  on 
a  little  flickering  spark  called  confidence,  that,  like  a  house  of 
cards   tumbles  with  the  first  little  breeze  of  threatened  defiatlon. 

Mr!  IzAC.  Mr.  Binderup.  let  me  ask  you  how  much  money  have 
we  attempted  to  put  into  circulation  since  1933. 

Mr  BiNDERtTP.  About  $17,000,000,000  to  date  In  about  6  or  7 
years 

Mr.  IzAC.  Well,  how  did  Congress  attempt  to  put  this  Into  cir- 
culation? 

Mr.  Binderup.  By  selling  bonds  to  the  big  bankers. 
Mr.  IzAC.  But  doesn't  that  take  money  out  of  circulation?    Isn't 
It  a  fact  that  the  Interest  we,  the  people,  are   paying  on   bonds 
amounts  to  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  doesn't  that  centralize  the 
mcney  right  back  in  the  big  banks? 

Mr.  Binderup.  That  is  exactly  the  case,  but  the  calamity  goes 
still  further  than  that,  for  Immediately  when  the  big  banks  have 
bought  up  these  bonds  they  begin  to  peddle  them  out  to  the  rural 
commercial  banks  and  thereby  they  drain  every  cent  out  of  the 
rural  communities  and  load  up  our  rural  banks  with  bonds.  All 
the  money  for  which  we  sold  bonds  plus  Interest  goes  back  to  the 
big  banks. 

Mr.  Keller.  Then,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  this  money  we 
have  appropriated  went  right  out  of  circulation  and  did  not  do 
the  people  any  gocd? 

Mr.  Binderup.  Yes;  except  for  the  short  time  It  was  out.  which 
Is  about  80  days.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  worse  off  now  than  we 
were  In  1933. 

Mr.  Keller.  Would  you  say  "worse  off"?  Practically  all  the 
banks  were  closed  in  1933. 

Mr.  Binderup.  The  banks  are  all  closed  now  so  far  as  the  public 
Is  concerned.  The  banks  are  not  functioning  as  banks  but  as  bond 
brokers,  gathering  up  all  the  W.  P.  A..  P.  W.  A.,  C.  C.  C.  and  butter 
and  egg  money  which  dribbles  Into  their  banks  in  demand  or  time 
deposits.  But  If  I  were  a  banker  under  this  monetary  system,  I 
would  do  Just  exactly  what  the  bankers  are  now  doing.  I  would 
not  lend  a  nickel  of  my  depositors'  money  vmder  such  a  hazardous 
money  system. 

Mr.  Keller.  No,  and  you  can't  blame  the  people  for  putting  their 
little  money  in  a  sock  or  tin  can  either. 

Mr.  IzAC.  I  think.  Mr.  Binderup.  that  everyone  will  agree  that  all 
the  suggestions  contained  In  this  plan  for  Government  monetary 
control  and  constitutional  money  are  wonderful  and  will  bring 
about  a  speedy  and  permanent  recovery,  but  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  the  Beard  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  who 
must  carry  out  the  provisions  in  such  a  bill?  They  say  they  are 
opposed  to  every  plank  in  this  plan.  They  say  It  Just  can't  be  done, 
and  If  It  could  they  woiild  still  be  against  It.  A  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors so  adverse  to  this  plan  placed  In  a  position  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  such  an  act  wotild  make  It  a  hopeless  case. 

Mr.  Binderup.  You  are  right.  Congressman  Izac.  It  would  be 
like  placing  yotir  child  in  the  hands  of  a  doctor  who  would  like  to 


see  It  die.  But  It  does  seem  that  the  present  Board  must  admit 
their  record  as  a  Board  of  Governors  Is  the  most  dismal  failure, 
and  that  no  institution  of  Government  has  ever  caused  so  mUch 
misery  and  poverty  and  want,  and  as  the  present  Board  has  ad- 
mitted that  they  can't  do  the  Job.  and  as  their  only  suggestion  is 
to  keep  right  on  with  booms  and  depressions,  even  though  they 
must  know  this  great  Nation  cannot  continue  to  live  unless  this 
question  is  solved.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  about  ready 
to  resign  and  give  place  to  someone  who  can  solve  the  problem. 
But  regardless  of  who  may  be  on  the  Board  In  the  future,  there  is 
a  provision  in  this  plan  Intended  to  take  care  of  this.  It  provides, 
first,  that  this  Board  shall  serve  only  until  another  Board  Is  pro- 
vided for.  and  second,  that  the  salary  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
shall  be  the  same  salary  as  that  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  subject, 
however,  to  the  1926  price  level.  That  would  mean  payment  with 
the  same  kind  of  a  dollar  with  which  the  farmer,  the  merchant, 
and  the  laboring  man  Is  paid  for  their  goods  and  services.  With 
such  a  plan  in  effect  today,  under  the  present  low  price  level,  it 
would  mean  that  we  would  dock  each  member's  salary  about  $5,000 
a  year.  As  the  price  level  was  raised,  so  would  their  salaries  be 
raised  accordingly,  until  It  had  reached  the  maximum  of  $15,000, 
which  Is  the  same  salary  as  received  by  the  members  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet.  Now,  that  would  create  a  personal  interest  In  this 
plan,  wouldn't  It?  It  scorns  we  have  been  unable  to  touch  the 
heart  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  perhaps  we  can  touch  the 
pocketbook  and  be  more  effective.  And  why  shouldn't  they  be  paid 
In  this  same  kind  of  a  dollar  with  which  the  farmer  and  laboring 
man  Is  paid? 

Mr.  Keller.  Mr.  Binderup,  Is  this  plan  explained  In  detail  avail- 
able  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Yes;  In  the  book  containing  speeches  made  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  on  the  monetary  question  called  Uncle  Sam's 
Hospital  Chart. 

And  so.  friends,  we  conclude  our  13  weeks  of  congressional 
breakfast  talks  over  this  station.  WOL,  Washington,  D.  C.  And  let 
our  closing  remarks  be  once  more  an  expression  of  appreciation  to  - 
this  broadcasting  station.  We  believe  the  people  of  America  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  station  for  the  great  privilege  that  has 
been  granted  us  In  allowing  an  explanation  to  be  made  of  this  vital 
question. 

Electrical  transcriptions  of  these  congressional  breakfast  talks 
will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  broadcasting  stations  over  the 
entire  Nation. 

Announcer.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Binderup.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
this  morning's  broadcast  concludes  the  1939  scries  of  congressional 
breakfast  talks  conducted  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Charles  G  Binderup, 
former  United  States  Representative  from  the  State  of  Nebraska.  It 
Is  antlc'pated  that  at  some  future  date  we  will  resume  broadcasting 
these  monetary  reform  discussions  and  until  then  good-bye  and 
good  luck.  Mr.  Binderup. 

This  program  was  an  educational  features  division  presentation 
of  Mutual  station  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Mr.*DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  bill,  which 
I  introduced  yesterday: 

A  bin  (H.  R.  6587)   to  provide  a  pension  of  $50  a  month  for  men 

and  women  In  the  United  States  and  Its  possessions  who  have 

attained  the  age  of  50  years  and  whose  Incomes  are  less  than  $1,200 

per  annum 

Whereas  the  time  has  come  In  the  United  States  when  men  and 
women  who  have  attained  the  age  of  50  years  have  a  difficult  task 
In  obtaining  employment  In  our  mills,  mines,  and  other  business 
establishments;    and 

Whereas  many  departments  of  our  municipalities.  States,  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  consider  persons  who  have  applied 
for  positions  who  have  attained  the  age  of  50  years;    and 

■Whereas  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  collected  annually  by 
a  multitude  of  would-be  charitable  agencies  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas  a  great  deal  of  the  money  collected  for  people  who  are 
In  need  goes  for  overhead  expenses;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  dollars  are  expended  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  poorhouses  which  are  abominable  and  a  dis- 
grace to  society;  and 
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Wbereaa  It  would  be  more  economical  and  humane  to  provide  a 
pension  for  our  aged  than  to  have  them  humiliate  themselves  by 
taking  a  pauper's  oath  In  order  to  obtain  relief  or  be  admitted 
to  a  poorhouse:   Therefore 

Be  it  eruicted.  etc..  That  an  appropriation  be  made  to  provide 
pensions  for  all  persons  In  the  United  States  and  Its  possessions 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  60  years  and  whoee  Incomes  are  less 
than  91.200  par  annum. 

Sec  2.  The  amount  of  pension  paid  to  an  applicant  shall  not 
exceed  »50  a  month  or  $600  per  annum.  An  applicant  for  a  pen- 
sion whcse  Income  Is  more  than  $50  a  month  or  $600  per  annum 
■ball  not  receive  the  full  amount  of  950  a  month  or  9600  per  annum. 
but  shall  obtain  the  difference  between  the  amotuit  of  his  or  her 
Income  and  $1,200. 

Sbc.  3.  An  applicant  for  a  pension  shall  deliver  his  claim  In 
writing  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  In  the  manner  and 
form  prescribed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  4.  All  statements  In  the  application  shall  be  sworn  to  or 
affirmed  by  the  applicant,  setting  forth  that  all  facts  are  true  in 
every  material  point. 

Sec  5.  Any  i>en3lon  when  granted  shall  commence  on  the  first 
day  of  the  calendar  month  following  that  on  which  the  application 
was  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  person  receiving  a  pension  Is.  on  the  testimony  of 
reputable  witnesses,  found  Incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  or 
his  money,  the  Treastircr  of  the  United  States  may  direct  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pension  to  any  responsible  person  for  his  or  her  benefit. 

Sec.  7.  If  at  any  time  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  pension  certificate  has  been  Improperly  ob- 
tained, he  shall  cause  special  inquiry  to  be  made  and  may  suspend 
payment  of  any  installment  pending  the  inquiry.  If  on  Inquiry  It 
appears  that  the  certificate  was  Improperly  obtained.  It  shall  be 
canceled  by  the  Trca.«urer  of  the  United  States;  but  If  the  certificate 
Was  properly  obtained,  the  suspended  Installments  shall  be  payable 
In  due  course. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  by  means  of  a  willfully  false  statement 
or  representation  or  by  impersonation  or  other  fraudulent  device 
obtains  or  attempts  to  obtain  or  aids  or  abets  any  person  to  obtain  a 
pension  certificate  to  which  he  Is  not  entitled  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  to  undergo  Imprisonment  not  exceeding 
1  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  9.  All  moneys  necessary  to  pay  the  pension  guaranteed  by 
this  act  and  the  cost  of  esubllshing  and  maintaining  the  admin- 
istration of  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  All  such  moneys  are  hereby  appropriated  out  of  all  funds 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Fvu-ther  taxation  necessary  to  provide  funds  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act  shall  be  levied  on  inheritances,  gifts,  and  Individual  and  cor- 
poration Incomes  of  94.000  per  annum  and  over. 

Sbc.  10.  This  act  shall  become  effective  within  60  days  after  Its 
passage. 
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Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  of  Bng.  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  on  the  coast-to-coast  network  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Co..  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  Memorial  Day  Corporation,  May  28, 
1939: 

Cliftlrman  Hnrlan  Wood,  veterans  of  all  wars  who  are  today  In 
hospitals,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  before  I  be- 
gin these  brief  remarks.  I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Wood  for  in- 
viting me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Memorial  Day.  on 
behalf  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Memorial  Day  Corpora- 
tion. I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  for  ex- 
tending us  the  courtesy  of  its  great  coast-to-coast  network  for  this 
purpose  today. 

As  most  of  you  realize  day  after  tomorrow  will  be  a  national 
holiday  because  It  is  Memorial  Day.  the  day  of  the  year  when  we 
decorate  the  graves  of  our  veterans  who  have  fought  In  all  of  the 
wars  m  which  this  Nation  has  been  engaged.  Although  the  War 
Department  places  United  States  flags  on  each  of  the  455,000  graves 
In  our  national  cemeteries.  It  Is  the  unofficial  decoration  of  the 
graves  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  that  occupies  the  real 
purpose  of  the  day.  This  Is  left  to  civUlans.  to  the  various  veterans' 
organizaUoxi&,  and  In  particular  to  the  ladles  of  our  Nation  who 


strew  the  flowers  and  lay  the  wreaths  on  the  graves  of  our  heroic 
dead.  These  are  the  acts  of  remembrance  which  have  given  to  us, 
as  a  nation,  the  true  significance  of  Memorial  Day. 

I  think  most  of  us  know  that  Memorial  Day  was  Inaugurated 
olDcialJy  71  years  ago  through  the  famous  General  Order  No.  11 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  issued  by  Gen.  John  A.  Logan, 
Its  then  commander  In  chief.  These  orders  designated  that  May 
30,  1868.  and  the  same  day  in  succeeding  years,  should  be  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  strewing  with  flowers  or  otherwise  decorating 
the  graves  of  comrades  who  had  died  In  the  Civil  War. 

Although  this  was  the  ofBclal  start  of  Decoration  Day,  It  actually 
had  Its  beginning  2  years  earlier,  when  the  women  of  Columbus, 
Miss.,  about  1  year  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  went  out  to 
decorate  the  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers  who  had  died  In  that 
terrible  conflict.  These  women  were  the  wives,  widows,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  daughters  of  Confederates,  many  of  whom  were  still 
wearing  mourning  for  the  loss  of  their  loved  ones.  In  addition  to 
the  Confederate  soldiers,  there  were  also  about  40  Union  soldiers 
buried  in  that  cemetery.  These  southern  women,  with  a  proper 
nobility,  decorated  with  spring  flowers  the  graves  of  the  blue  and 
the  gray  alike  without  partiality. 

General  Logan's  daughter,  who  Is  now  Mrs.  Mary  Logan  Tucker, 
relates  that  some  2  years  later  she  made  a  tour  of  the  Virginia 
battlefields  and  noticed  that  in  the  church  yard  near  Petersburg, 
Va..  hundreds  of  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers  had  been  decorated 
with  small  Confederate  flags,  and  that  faded  flowers  and  wreaths 
stUl  lay  upon  them  from  the  recent  observation  of  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Day.  Upon  her  return  to  Washington,  Mrs.  Tucker  sug- 
gested to  General  Logan  that  this  Dixie  custom  would  be  appro- 
priate for  a  national  observance  of  memorial  day.  She  was  sup- 
ported m  this  suggestion  by  Adjutant  General  Chlpman.  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  tlie  result  was  General  Logan's 
Issuance  of  the  famous  general  order  No.  11 — setting  aside  May 
30.  1868.  as  the  first  national  Decoration  Day,  or  Memorial  Day,  as 
It  Is  now  known. 

Every  year  since  that  year  Memorial  Day  has  been  properly  ob- 
served. This  year  a  total  of  455.000  graves  of  veterans,  who  sleep 
In  our  82  national  cemeteries  In  the  United  States,  will  be  decorated 
with  flowers  and  flags.  Many  thousands  of  other  graves  of  veterans 
who  are  not  burled  In  our  national  cemeteries  will  also  be  deco- 
rated by  loving  hands  in  remembrance  of  their  heroic  deeds. 

We  also  have  nearly  31,000  graves  of  American  boys  in  our  over- 
seas cemeteries  In  England.  Belgium,  and  France.  These  are  cared 
for  on  Memorial  Day  by  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, which  is  headed  by  GJen.  John  J.  Pershing.  However,  members 
of  war  veterans  groups  residing  abroad  and  the  women  and  children 
of  the  various  countries  in  which  these  graves  are  located  likewise 
decorate  them  with  wreaths  and  strew  them  with  flowers  In  remem- 
brance of  their  heroic  sacrifices  upon  foreign  soil. 

In  our  national  cemeteries  in  the  United  States  300.000  of  the 
graves  of  the  veterans  are  Identified,  but  155.000  of  the  graves  con- 
tain the  bodies  of  unknown  and  unidentified  soldiers,  nearly  all  of 
whom  fell  In  the  desperate  conflicts  of  the  Civil  War.  Included 
among  the  Identified  graves  are  those  of  10,700  Confederate  veterans 
who  were  identified  and  buried  in  our  national  cemeteries  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Of  the  nearly  31,000  graves  In  our  overseas  cemeteries,  more  than 
29.000  are  known  and  identified,  the  unknown  and  unidentified 
graves  of  American  boys  over  there  now  toUllng  only  a  little  more 
than  1.600. 

Although  we  have  In  the  United  States  more  than  156.000  un- 
known and  unidentified  graves  of  the  Civil  War,  we  have  in  this 
cilUntry  only  1  grave  of  a  World  War  soldier  which  contains  an 
unknown  and  unidentified  body.  That  American  boy  Is  our  Un- 
known Soldier  In  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  There  he  rests  In 
a  simple  tomb  of  white  marble  which  neither  time  nor  circum- 
stances can  destroy.  An  armed  sentry  guards  him.  He  has  re- 
ceived our  highest  decorations  for  valor,  and  those  of  many  foreign 
countries  as  well  He  will  be  enshrined  forever  In  our  hearts,  as  weU 
as  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  will  come  after  us. 

Nobody  has  any  idea  who  he  might  have  been.  But  every  Ameri- 
can mother  who  lost  a  son  In  Prance  who  does  not  occupy  an  identi- 
fied grave  has  a  right  to  hope  that  our  Unknown  Soldier  may  be  her 
own  lost  boy. 

The  Unknown  Soldier  may  have  been  an  immigrant  lad,  or  per- 
haps the  descendant  of  our  proudest  colonial  stock.  He  may  have 
come  from  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  or  South.  His  race  and 
creed  Is  likewise  unknown.  He  might  have  been  a  Protestant,  a 
Catholic,  or  a  Jew.  All  we  know  of  him  is  that  when  America 
called  upon  her  sons  in  her  hour  of  need  that  he  freely  and  fully 
answered  that  call.  We  also  know  that  he  died  gloriously  in  battle 
in  far-away  France,  although  we  do  not  know  upon  what  battlefield 
be  fell. 

Yet  that  is  all  we  need  to  know.  For  In  this  free  land  of  curs  the 
great  Bill  of  Rights  was  proposed  by  the  Congress  150  years  ago, 
which  under  our  Constitution  guarantees  to  each  man  the  freedom 
to  live  and  believe  according  to  his  own  conscience  so  long  as  he 
does  not  invade  the  rights  of  others. 

So,  day  after  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  May  30.  will  be  a  national  holi- 
day, dedicated  as  a  day  of  remembrance,  to  honoring  and  decorating 
the  graves  of  those  who  have  served  our  Nation  well  in  defense  of 
Its  honor  and  Its  Integrity.  The  chief  public  exercises  will  be  held 
in  the  Memorial  Amphitheater  at  Arlington,  adjacent  to  the  Tomb 
of  our  Unknown  Soldier.  But  other  exercises  will  be  held  also  at 
many  other  points  throughout  the  Nation  and  In  Europe,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  these  will  be  attended  by  as  large  groups  of  patriotic 
and  reverent  citizens  as  ever  before  in  our  history. 
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I  am  sure  that  cur  citizens  throughout  the  Nation,  In  rendering 
honor  and  remembrance  on  Memorial  Day,  are  reminded  of  these 
words  of  the  great  Einancipator.  delivered  at  Gettsburg  many  years 
ago:  "It  Is  for  us.  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
imflnlshed  wor^  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  lor  which  they  gave  the  last 
lull  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  this  Nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  

Dedication  cf  the  Cuban  Pavilion  at  the  New  York 

World's  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  1,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  PEDRO  MARTINEZ  FRAGA,  AMBASSADOR  OF 
CUBA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MAY  20,  1839 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Pedro  Martinez  Fraga.  Ambassador  of  Cuba  to 
the  United  States,  during  the  ceremonies  of  the  opening  of 
the  Cuban  pavilion  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  May  20, 
1939: 

The  New  York  World's  Fair,  this  gigantic  torch  of  color  and  hope, 
kindled  b'-  men  of  courage  in  an  epoch  so  dangerous  that  It  seems 
to  mark  .he  penumbra  of  civilization,  finds  Cuba  amidst  a  great 
process  of  national  reconstruction. 

The  Cuban  people  rose  against  a  dictatorship  6  fateful  years  ago. 
not  only  to  free  themselves  from  such  an  Inhuman  and  ruthless 
system,  but  to  remove  the  abuses  of  a  political,  social,  and  economic 
order  through  a  sweeping  and  constructive  reform. 

That  revolution,  which  began  on  August  13.  1933.  ended  on  Sep- 
tember 4  of  the  same  year,  and  though  successfiU  In  destroying 
the  dictatorial  regime,  was  unable  to  realize  at  once  Its  alms  and 
objectives.  ^        ^  ,  ^      , 

This  was  nattiral  and  to  be  expected,  and  It  took  us  3  long,  tragic 
years  to  restore  the  foundations  of  moral  peace  and  public  order 
on  which  the  republic  rests  and  to  start  the  nation  on  her  path 
toward  a  new,  better,  and  more  just  life. 

We  emerged  from  darkness  and  chaos  in  1936.  and  today.  Just 
3  years  later,  Cuba  offers  to  the  world  the  rare  example  of  a  country 
where  moral  and  material  peace,  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  re- 
ligion and  political  and  social  credos  reign  supreme;  where  there  Is 
not  a  single  political  prisoner  In  Its  Jails,  nor  a  single  citizen  In 
forced  exile;  where  color,  religion,  or  race  are  not  motives  for 
domination  and  power,  nor  for  humUiatlon  and  death.  A  country 
which  honors  Itself  In  the  opening  of  Its  doors  to  the  victims  of 
Intolerance  from  other  less  happy  lands.  A  country  friendly  to  all. 
but  which,  though  sometimes  fighting  terrible  odds.  Is  working  its 
own  destinies  with  firm  assurance,  complete  self-confidence,  and 
Indestructible  faith.  ,     ^  .     . 

We  have  been,  and  we  still  are,  not  only  extremely  busy,  but 
dramatically  and  vitally  bxisy. 

The  tremendous  Job  of  sound  economic  reconstruction  has  barely 
been  scratched.  To  restore  a  nation's  International  credit;  to 
build  up  a  rural  civilization;  to  open  new  outlets  of  wealth  through 
the  establishment  of  a  banking  system;  to  create  a  better  and  more 
Just  democratic  order,  as  we  are  doing  and  as  we  plan  to  do,  are 
not  very  easy  Jobs. 

Much  has  been  accomplished,  but  there  Is  still  an  Impressive 
amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

The  election  and  the  decisions  of  a  constitutional  assembly  are 
paramount  among  the  mofet  urgent  Issues  of  our  reconstruction. 

That  assembly,  the  election  of  which  has  already  been  convened, 
Bhall  meet  In  Habana  this  year.  Freely  elected  by  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple, organized  In  as  many  political  parties  as  there  are  schools  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  thought,  from  the  extreme  left  to 
the  extreme  right,  the  assembly  shaU  be  a  turning  point  in  the 
country's  history. 

But  btjsy  as  we  are  we  could  not  Ignore  the  Invitation  from  the 
group  of  eminent  New  York  friends  to  come  to  this  great  World's 
Fair.  and.  accomplishing  quite  a  pleasant  effort,  we  are  bringing 
with  us  here,  in  the  first  place,  something  which  we  love  and  revere 
above  any  other  thing  In  the  world — our  fiag — and  in  the  second 
place,  what  I  would  like  to  call  a  "token  exhibit"  of  modest  propor- 
tions, made  up  of  samples  of  our  art.  and  of  typlcaUy  national 
Important  products  of  Cuban  soil  and  Cuban  hands. 


We  could  have  brought  here  many  other  Cuban  natural  and 
artistic  things,  and  maybe  during  the  course  of  the  fair  we  shall 
bring  them  to  make  eur  present  exhibit  fully  representative.  But 
not  m  a  year  nor  InTO.  nor  in  one  modest  pavilion,  nor  in  a  thou- 
sand pavilions,  could  we  hold  and  exhibit  the  many  conquests  we 
have  won.  and  which,  becau.se  they  belong  to  cultural,  educational, 
and  spiritual  orders  of  life,  cannot  be  measured  nor  Judged  by  the 
material  yardstick,  nor  by  bricks,  stones,  marble,  or  bronze. 

You.  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  helped 
us  not  only  to  free  om^elves  from  an  absurd  and  tyrannical, 
colonial  yoke,  something  which  has  happened  many  times  In  the 
history  of  mankind,  but  with  an  honesty  of  purpose  and  a  spirit  of 
justice  which  our  gratitude  cannot  even  measure,  have  lent  us  your 
friendly  hand  through  difficult  periods  of  our  independent  life, 
setting  an  example  which  Is,  Indeed,  unique  In  the  annals  of  big  and 
powerful  nations. 

Cuba,  therefore,  occupies  a  very  special  place  In  the  International 
record  of  this  country,  and.  we  are  all  sure  of  It,  In  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  It  must  give  you  special  pleasure  to  listen  to  a 
swift  enunciation  of  some  of  the  things  we  have  done  since  1902, 
during  the  37  years  of  Independence  which  we  so  proudly  and  so 
happily  celebrate  today. 

Our  population  in  that  fateful  year  reached  1,572,797  inhabitants. 
Today  It  is  4.130,000 — practically  triple. 

Cuba  was,  at  the  end  of  Its  colonial  days,  a  dreaded  locus  ol 
disease  and  Infection.  Today  Its  sanitary  status  is  so  high  that  I 
am  reluctant  to  mention  comparative  statistics  in  this  field  with 
those  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Carrying  on  the  grand  tradition  of  Plnlay,  Reed,  Agramonte. 
Guiteras.  and  Nunez,  we  feel  very  proud.  Indeed,  when  foreigners — 
and  among  them  many  distinguished  American  doctors  and  profes- 
sors— laud  the  work  we  are  accomplishing  In  our  fight  against 
tuberculosis,  rickets,  cancer,  and  many  other  diseases.  In  a  few 
months  the  national  tuberculosis  sanitarium  In  the  Trinidad  Moun- 
tains, with  a  capacity  of  2,000  beds,  will  be  opened  to  Cuba  and  to 
mankind,  and  this  Institution  Is  already  being  reproduced  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  every  one  of  the  Republic's  six  provinces. 

In  1902  our  Illiteracy  reached  the  frightful  percentage  of  practi- 
cally 75.  It  has  now  been  reduced  to  less  than  20,  smd  In  2  years 
more  that  proportion,  which  corresponds  to  areas  of  difficult  access, 
will  be  carried  to  zero. 

Throughout  long  years,  and  as  near  as  1935.  rural  education, 
although  officially  compulsory,  was  a  problematic  and  hazardoxia 
enterprise.  Today,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Corporative  Council 
of  Education.  Sanitation,  and  Welfare,  the  major  creation  of  Col. 
Fulgencio  Batista,  through  the  1,300  clvlc-mllltary  and  rural  schools, 
40  children's  homes,  and  the  great  technological  center  of  Ceiba 
del  Agua.  more  than  150,000  children  and  adults  receive  the  benefit 
of  elemental  and  applied  iristructlon.  and  the  cornerstone  of  a 
progressive  and  realistic  rSral  civilization  has  been  laid. 

The  social  and  labor  legislation  established  In  the  last  few  years 
have  transferred  the  island  republic  from  a  glorified  trading  post 
of  the  purely  colonial  type  Into  a  real,  modern  nation  which  put« 
social  Justice  above  any  other  thing  under  the  sun. 

Slowly  but  firmly  we  are  tackling  the  fundamental  problem  of 
national  land  parceling  and  subdivision,  giving  back  to  the  people 
in  a  practical  way  what  essentially  belongs  to  them.  We  are 
working,  we  are  planning,  we  are  fighting  tremendous  forces  and 
difficult  obstacles.  Sometimes  we  stop  and  ponder,  but  always  go 
forward,  because  things — many  things — must  be  done  and  must  be 
done  now.  In  the  new  Cuba  mafiana  as  a  symbol  Is  a  poor  Joke  or 
a  notion  of  the  forgotten  past. 

But  why  Bhoiild  this  extremely  synthetic  enumeration  Interest 
you? 

Without  belittling  the  supreme  importance  of  historical  or  spirit- 
ual bonds,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  an  Island  90  miles  from  the 
shores  of  the  United  States,  which,  though  having  only  44.000 
square  miles  of  territory  and  a  population  of  over  4.000,000,  was 
able  to  hold,  and  holds  now,  notwithstanding  terrific  and  destruc- 
tive crisis,  a  firm  position  among  the  first  10  sellers  and  buyers 
to  and  from  this  country,  possesses  a  certain  Importance  and  Is  of 
a  certain  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

American  citizens  have  Invested  In  Cuba  near  $1,000,000,000.  a 
figure  surpassed  only  by  your  Investments  In  Canada  and  Germany. 
More  than  400  products  of  American  Industry  and  agriculture 
enjoy  In  the  Cuban  market  a  practical  monopoly,  thanks  to  our 
reclproc£il-trade  agreement  and  these  products  come  to  Cuba  from 
every  one  of  your  48  States. 

The  cargo  and  shipping  tonnage  under  American  flag  between 
Cuban  and  American  ports  is  the  second  largest — Second  only  to 
the  American-Canadian  trade — in  the  statistics  of  your  great  mer- 
cantile marine. 

We  sell  to  you,  of  course,  a  much  smaller  number  of  our  prod- 
ucts, but  some  of  them  are  actually  or  potentially  of  paramount 
importance  both  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war;  and  one, 
sugar,  is  big  enough  to  coimterbalance.  when  normally  produced 
and  sold — something  which  does  not  happen  now — practically 
single-handed,  the  privileges  granted  to  the  400  Anaerican  exports 
to  Cuba. 

That  la  the  reason  why  we  bring  to  the  fair  our  cigars,  the  best 
In  the  world,  Cuba's  gift  to  mankind,  which  combine  in  wonderful 
performance  the  treasure  of  nature  and  the  handicraft  of  man  and 
which  carry  as  a  magnificent  ambassador  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth  with  their  exquisite  taste  and  unique  aroma  the  marvel 
of  our  sim  and  the  richness  of  oiu-  soil. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  we  endeavor  to  show  you  the  amazing 
growth  of  our  cattle  wealth  and  Industry,  which  represent  today 
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•400  000  000  and  occupies  practically  60  percent  of  the  Island's  u«e- 
ftil  lands  giving  employment  to  m6re  than  80,000  farmers;  of  our 
mining  rum.  coffee,  foodstuffs.  appUed  aru.  and  other  industrial 
and  agricultural  manifestations  Important  enough  to  belle  the 
already   stale   legend   that   Cuba   is   a   smgle-product   agricultural 

country.  . 

And  of  course,  we  bring  here  the  sweet — and  sometimes  how 
bitter— king  of  our  staples — sugar — a  foodstuff  which  Is  still  the 
main  foundation  of  Cuban  commerce  with  the  United  States,  even 
when  subjected,  as  now  happens,  to  the  artlflcjal  contractions  engen- 
dered by  quotas,  reducUons.  low  prices,  and  many  other  well-known 

mbiadventures.  ,«oo 

A  very  Important  foodstuff,  indeed.  So  Important  that  In  1938 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  Cuban  quotas  of  raw  and  refined  sugar 
for  direct  consumption  In  the  United  States  at  an  average  price 
of  4  48  cents  per  pound,  amounted  to  $163,714,762.  out  of  which  the 
United  States  Treasury  received  In  tariff  and  compensating  taxes 
$54  637  752  the  American  refineries.  $23,302,144;  and  the  American 
shipping  companies  received  $5,068,523.  making  a  grand  total  of 
the  general  American  share  In  the  profits  of  that  Cuban  export  of 
$83,026,419.  or  50  71  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  entire 
Cuban  quota  imported  Into  this  country. 

Cuban  raw  sugar  refined  In  the  Utilted  States  provides  work  for 
5  273  men — almost  1.000  wage  earners  over  and  above  the  total 
number  of  those  employed  by  continental  sugar  Industries.  The 
wages  earned  by  workers  processing  Cuban  raw  sugar  In  American 
refineries,  which  amount  to  15.995.960.  exceed  those  received  by 
laborers  In  the  continental  cane-sugar  Industry  by  about  $3,615,981, 
and  represent  more  than  50  percent  of  the  wages  earned  by  laborers 
in  the  continental  beet-sugar  Industry. 

A  very  Important  product.  Indeed.  So  important  that  if  the 
transportation  to.  refining,  and  packlnfe  of  Cuban  sugar  In  the 
United  States  were  discontinued,  the  United  States  Treasiiry,  the 
American  refineries,  and  the  American  shipping  companies  woiild 
lo«e»over  $83,000,000  yearly. 

FfWally.  the  sale  of  Its  sugar  to  the  United  States  allows  Cuba 
to  Isflport  from  this  country  70  cents  of  every  dollar  she  exports. 
C^r  import  statistics  tell  the  truth  about  Cuba's  winning  fight 
not  to  transform  herself  Into  a  self-su-stalned  and  self-sufficient 
heaven,  which  Is  absurd  because  It  Is  Impossible,  but  to  eliminate 
from  her  spending  budget  Imports  which  could  be  and  are  pro- 
duced In  the  Island.  And  your  export  figures  show  In  a  very 
eloquent  way.  on  the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  and  growth  of 
your  trade  with  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  tire  you  with  the  list  of  the  different  American 
exports  to  Cuba.  Let  me  Just  mention  one  at  random,  which  until 
a  years  ago  was  quite  Inslgnlflcent.  due  to  the  Far  East  competi- 
tion, but  which  today  holds  the  first  place  In  my  country's  Imports 
of  a  typically  national  foodstuff— rice.  Figures  are  not  always  dull. 
In  1936  we  Imported  4.882.279  kilos  of  American  rice  with  a  value 
of  $216,034.  In  1937  we  Imported  51,934,156  kilos  of  the  same  rice 
with  a  value  of  $3,220,042.  In  the  first  3  months  of  1938  the 
American  rice  Imports  by  Cuba  reached  20,649,121  kilos  with  a  value 
of  $1996  031;  and  over  the  same  period  of  the  present  year  1939, 
that  Import  has  been  32,274.487  kUos  with  a  value  of  $1,785,883. 
These  figures  may  look  small,  and  Indeed  they  are  from  the  standpoint 
of  your  world  commerce  They  may  look  so  to  the  big  exporters  of 
Industrial  Implements,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  Is  the 
opinion  ci  rice  growers  and  fanners  In  the  South,  and  principally 
of  oiir  friends  the  Louisiana  rice  growers. 

Cuba's  relations  with  the  United  States  are  neighborly,  friendly, 
and  extremely  cordial.  The  Republic  reached  full  maturity  in  1933, 
and  she  had  grown  up  so  much  that  the  original  right  of  interven- 
tion consecrated  by  the  famous  Piatt  amendment  became  not  only 
offensive  and  obsolete  but  positively  futile  Thanks  to  great  men 
of  vision  like  Pre.sldents  Roosevelt  and  Mendieta.  Secretaries  of 
State  Hull  and  Torriente.  Colonel  Batista,  and  EWplomats  Sumner 
Welles  and  Marquez  Sterling,  the  American  right  to  intervene  In 
Cuba  was  relegated  to  the  Umbo  of  forgotten  historical  deeds,  or 
misdeeds,  through  the  new  relations  treaty  of  1934. 

But  while  we  cannot  bring  our  friendly  and  happy  relations  more 
close,  because  It  Is  Impossible,  that  we  can  Improve  the  economic 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  Is  unquestionable.  It  is 
up  to  you  and  up  to  us  to  act  Intelligently,  with  a  realistic  and 
sound  economic  philosophy,  in  order  not  only  to  maintain  that 
happy  situation  but  to  enhance  It  and  to  strengthen  Its  basis. 

It  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  do  If  we  both  apply  to  that  funda- 
mental business,  good  wlil.  a  clean  outlook,  a  true  sense  of  what 
international  commerce  is.  and  the  traditionally  sincere  and  fra- 
ternal sentiments  which  have  so  closely  united  us  In  the  past.  In 
war  and  In  peace,  and  unite  us  today,  and.  we  hope,  forever  and 
ever. 

The  New  York  World's  Pair  is  a  definite,  practical,  and  honest 
step  aloni;  the  path  to  better  relations,  better  understanding,  better 
business,  and  more  constructive  and  frxiltful  friendship. 

I  am  sure  I  am  Interpreting  the  thought  of  the  Cuban  people 
and  of  the  Honorable  Federlco  Laredo  Bru.  President  of  Cuba,  when 
I  state  that  the  creators  of  this  magnificent  miracle  of  will  power 
deserve  our  heartfelt  gratitude.  It  Is  a  unique  opportunity,  and 
Cuba,  for  one,  I  am  sure,  shall  know  how  to  take  full  advantage 
of  It  In  her  earnest  efforts  to  build  up  Into  the  Infinite  a  still 
brighter  and  larger  picture  of  her  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Let  us  look  into  the  world  of  tomorrow  from  this  dre^s  rehearsal 
of  the  world  of  tomorrow  and  let  us  do  It  with  unbreakable  faith 
In  our  own  tireless  efforts,  and  with  hope  Immortal  In  our  trliun- 
phant  destinies. 


Address  at  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
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HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1.  1939 


ADDRF5S    BY    BRIG.    GEN.    FRANK    T.    HINES    AT    THE    TOMB 
OP  THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER,  MAY  28.  1939 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  of  Brig.  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  before  the  State  Council  of  Virpinia.  Daughters 
of  America,  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  May  28. 
1939: 

National  and  State  officers,  members,  and  friends  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Amenca,  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  address  the  ladles  of  the 
State  Council  of  Virginia.  Daughters  of  America,  today,  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  agree  that  it  Is  always  an  honor  to  speak  before  the 
tomb  of  our  Unknown  Soldier  of  the  World  War.  This  the  most 
hallowed  spot  In  all  our  native  land  Is  a  fitting  place  to  pledge 
ourselves  anew  to  the  principles  of  our  citizenship  and  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  to 
do  this. 

You  have  a  very  large  organization,  with  a  membership  In  many 
States.  One  of  the  foremost  interests  of  the  Daughters  of  America, 
I  understand.  Is  In  education,  and  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  our  free  public-school  system.  That  Is  an  objectuy  worthy 
of  any  patriotic  group  In  the  land.  Free  schools  mean  freedom  of 
opportunity  for  all.  That  Is  one  of  the  blessings  of  free  America. 
No  matter  how  humble  the  parentage  of  a  child,  he  or  she  is  enti- 
tled to  a  free  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Thus.  If  a 
child  has  ability  and  ambition,  there  are  no  helghto  to  which  he 
may  not  rise  In  our  Nation. 

Our  free  public  schools  are  one  of  the  foremost  factors  In  helping 
to  make  America  great.  They  are  essentially  a  democratic  Institu- 
tion. It  is  the  custom  In  some  other  lands  to  limit  educational 
facilities  to  those  whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  It.  Thus 
opportunity  Is  confined  there  to  privileged  classes  and  denied  to 
the  great  majority  who  are  less  foitunate  in  position  and  worldly 
goods.  This  of  necessity  must  eventually  limit  the  type  of  people 
who  can  attain  leadership  In  business  and  politics,  the  professions, 
and  finance.  Such  a  policy  of  exclusion  must  of  necessity  leave 
untapped  that  great  reservoir  of  human  energy  and  ability  which 
Is  contained  in  the  vast  majority  of  a  nation  s  population.  With- 
holding from  them  educational  advantages  restricts  their  ability  to 
rise;  in  fact,  in  most  cases  prevents  this,  and  thus  denies  their 
nation  the  use  of  their  fully  matured  talents  when  these  might 
be  needed  greatly  in  time  of  national  emergency.  Thus  a  system 
of  privately  financed  education  not  only  harms  a  nation's  children 
but  hampers  the  nation  Itself.  • 

So  I  congratulate  you  ladles  upon  your  deep  Interest  In  our  free 
public -school  system  and  assxire  you  that.  In  promoting  this  you 
are  performing  a  most  useful  and  patriotic  public  service. 

It  Is  now  2  days  before  Memorial  Day.  Already  many  of  the 
graves  In  this  beautiful  Arlington  National  Cemetery  have  been 
decorated  with  flowers  In  preparation  for  the  annual  national  exer- 
cises which  are  to  be  held  here  and  In  other  cemeteries  on  day 
after  tomorrow. 

As  you  are  aware.  Arlington  was  at  one  time  the  estate  of  George 
Washington  Parke  Custls.  the  adopted  son  of  President  Washington. 
His  daughter  Inherited  the  estate.  The  Federal  Government  took 
It  over  during  the  Civil  War  as  Miss  Custls  had  become  the  wife  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  leader  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  used  as  a  national  cemetery,  which  Is 
now  the  largest  and  best  known  In  the  United  States. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  have  lost  their  lives  In  all  of 
our  major  wars  lie  burled  here  as  well  as  veterans  of  our  various 
wars.  In  the  cases  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812. 
bodies  have  been  transferred  here  from  other  places  of  burial. 
Veterans  of  the  War  with  Mexico  in  1845  and  the  Indian  wars  are 
also  here.  But  the  Civil  War  still  provides  the  greatest  number  of 
graves,  some  19.000  of  the  Union  forces  resting  here  In  addition  to 
400  Confederate  soldiers.  The  World  War  comes  next  with  10,000 
boys  burled  here — 4.000  of  them  having  been  brought  home  from 
Prance — while  3,500  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War  also 
have  found  their  last  resting  place  here  In  Arlington. 

It  Is  with  solemnity  we  reflect  that  military  men  from  each  of 
the  48  States  have  been  brought  here  for  final  burial.  The  world 
has  also  contributed  her  share.  Americans  having  been  brought  here 
from  47  foreign  countries  for  burial.  Including  such  far  off  places 
as  China.  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  Hawaii,  Prance,  Flanders,  and  distant  Russia.  Prom  ill  of 
these  have  come  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  who  gave 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion,  to  find  an  honored  resting  place 
here  on  the  wooded  Virginia  hills  overlooking  beautiful  Washington 
and  the  broad  Potomac  River. 
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So  when  we  meet  here  to  honor  our  valiant  dead  it  Is  with  the 
recognition  that  they  have  protected  the  honor  of  this  country  on 
many  battlefields,  in  many  far  places  of  the  world,  but  are  met  here 
together  at  last  In  well-deserved  rest  and  peace. 

The  Daughters  of  America  have  done  well  In  setting  aside  this 
Sunday  preceding  Memorial  Day  to  do  special  honor  to  our  Unknown 
Soldier  of  the  World  War. 

As  was  so  well  said  at  the  time  of  his  burial  here,  the  Unknown 
Soldier  was  honored  by  the  Nation,  neither  because  of  his  family, 
nor  influential  connections,  nor  for  pride  of  birth  or  worldly  power. 
His  poor  unidentified  body  was  selected  as  the  symbol  of  a  nation's 

grief and  to  represent  the  thousands  of  American  boys  who  then 

slept  in  unidentified,  unknown  graves  In  France. 

He  rests  In  a  simple  tomb  of  white  marble,  which  neither  time  nor 
circumstance  can  destroy.  An  armed  sentry  guards  him.  He  has 
received  our  highest  decorations  for  valor,  and  those  of  many  for- 
eign countries  as  well.  He  will  be  enshrined  forever  In  our  hearts, 
as  well  as  In  the  hearts  of  those  who  will  come  after  us. 

Nobody  has  any  Idea  who  he  might  have  been.  But  every 
American  mother  who  lost  a  son  In  France,  who  does  not  occupy 
an  Identified  grave,  has  a  right  to  hope  that  our  Unknown  Soldier 
mav  be  her  own  lost  boy. 

"Th?  Unknown  Soldier  may  have  been  an  Immigrant  lad  or  per- 
haps the  descendant  of  our  proudest  colonial  stock.  He  may  have 
come  from  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  or  South.  His  race  and 
creed  is  likewise  unknown.  He  might  have  been  a  Protestant,  a 
Catholic,  or  a  Jew.  All  we  know  of  him  Is  that  when  America 
called  upon  her  sons  in  her  hour  of  need  that  he  freely  and  fully 
answered  that  call.  We  also  know  that  he  died  gloriously  in  battle 
in  far-away  France,  although  we  do  not  know  upon  what  battle- 
field he  fell.  ,      ^    , 

Yet  that  Is  all  we  need  to  know.  For  In  this  free  land  of  ours  the 
great  Bill  of  Rights  was  proposed  by  the  Congress  150  years  ago, 
which  under  our  Constitution  guarantees  to  each  man  the  freedom 
to  live  and  believe  according  to  his  own  conscience,  so  Icng  as  he 
does  not  Invade  the  rights  of  others.  In  return  this  Nation  expects 
that  each  of  us  will  recognize  and  apply  Its  tenets  of  good 
citizenship. 

Surely  If  we  are  to  continue  as  the  great  Nation  that  we  have  a 
Tight  to  be.  It  Is  necessary  that  there  be  developed  among  our  people 
a  greater  Interest  In  public  affairs,  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  citizenship. 

Citizenship  is  bom  in  the  schoolroom.  Therefore,  the  Ideals  of 
our  school  teachers  should  be  the  true  Idea's  of  America.  The 
Importance  of  their  work  cannot  be  overestimated.  First  Impres- 
sions are  lasting  and  are  refiected  definitely  in  after  years.  The 
proper  spirit  of  Americanism  should  have  Its  Inception  In  our 
schoolrooms,  together  with  lessons  in  respect  for  law  and  order. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  early  establlshmtnt  of  those 
high  Ideals  so  es.'^entlal  In  the  development  of  the  true  and  patriotic 
citizens  of  our  country.  Young  America  should  be  taught  to  love 
America,  to  support  our  Constitution  and  our  laws.  To  learn  that 
to  violate  these  Is  to  trample  upon  all  that  Is  good  and  distinctive 
In  the  high  Ideals  fought  for  by  the  forefathers  of  our  Nation. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  certain  great  principles  fundamental 
In  character.  It  seems  to  me  in  times  like  these  through  which  we 
are  passing  It  Is  Imperative  to  consider  these  principles  and  see  to 
It  that  we  shape  our  lives  In  accord  with  them. 

The  form  and  functions  of  our  Government  are  the  result  of  the 
Independent  experience  and  thought  of  our  people.  Too  frequently 
these  activities  of  government  are  left  In  the  hands  of  a  few  who 
have  made  such  matters  more  or  less  their  life  work,  when  as  a 
matter  of  civic  responsibility  we.  too.  should  give  them  our  own 
consideration.  It  Is  only  natural  for  America  to  look  to  her  younger 
generations  to  carry  on  her  great  principles  and  Ideals.  This  Is  a 
peacetime  service  comparable  In  urgency  to  that  required  in  time 
of  war.  and  this  service  Is  the  first  obligation  of  citizenship.  A 
good  citizen,  mindful  of  his  country's  traditions  and  welfare,  should 
uphold  a  proper  respect  for  constituted  authority  and  assist  in 
preserving  and  advancing  the  Integrity  and  prestige  of  his  Govern- 
ment. .  ,  ^  ^ 

On  this  day  as  we  gather  on  this  hallowed  ground  in  respect  to 
these  who  have  served  their  countr3'  In  times  of  great  emergency  it 
Is  proper  that  we  should  look  proudly  to  our  country,  revere  Its  tra- 
ditions fight  for  Its  prosperity  and  future,  and,  above  all,  live  that 
life  whatever  be  Its  Intrinsic  reward,  which  will  cause  us  to  know 
that  we  have  been  honorable  citizens,  appreciative  of  the  privileges 
our  country  affor*.  Jealous  of  its  integrity,  and  alert  In  its  defense 
Be  not  afraid  of  patriotism;  It  Is  the  soul  of  citizenship.  Be  not 
afraid  of  service;  It  Is  the  road  to  contentment,  and  it  is  a  thing  we 
all  can  give.  

Oil     Legislation    and     So-Called     Independents- 
Apologists  for  the  Oil  Monopoly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1,  1939 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here- 
tofore caUed  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to 


various  bills  relating  to  the  oil  monopoly,  and  which  are  of 
vital  concern  to  the  consuming  public.  Recent  develop- 
ments cause  me  to  believe  that  the  oil  lobby  is  exerting  every 
bit  of  its  strength  to  deceive  Congress  and  independent  oil 
men.  They  hope  to  defeat  the  Borah  pipe-line  divorcement 
bill,  S.  2181;  the  Harrington  marketing  bill.  H.  R.  2318;  and 
to  enact  as  permanent  legislation  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act, 
S.  1302.  and  its  companion.  H.  R.  4547;  also,  its  proposed  bill, 
not  yet  introduced,  that  will  except  the  oil  monopoly  from 
the  operations  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

INDEPENDENT    PETKOLFUM    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 

This  is  a  psuedo  independent  association.  It  was  formed 
by  true  independents  but  it  was  soon  dominated  by  the 
major  oil  companies  that  now  control  it.  They  have  taken 
^  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  Every  movement  the  organ- 
''ization  makes  is  dictated  by  the  Standard  of  New  Jersey  and 
companion  corporations. 

A  few  true  independents  proposed  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  study  and  make  a  report  on  pipe-line  divorce- 
ment, also  the  complete  disintegration  of  all  integrated  com- 
panies and  other  questions.  This  committee  was  appointed 
last  October.  It  held  what  was  supposed  to  be  secret  ses- 
sions, but  I  charge  that  the  sessions  were  not  secret  but 
every  word  uttered  in  the  sessions  was  made  known  to  the 
monopoly  before  the  committee  adjourned.  This  committee 
has  been  called  by  Mr.  Charles  Roeser.  the  president  of  this 
association,  to  meet  in  Dallas  on  June  6.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  the  report  of  the  committee,  with  its  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations,  has  boen  prepared  at 
the  dictation  of  the  monopoly,  and  that  they  are  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  lobby  in  Washington  to  be  used  instantly 
upon  their  ratification  and  approval  by  the  committee  of  36. 

The  president  of  the  association.  Mr.  Roeser,  is  associated 
with  the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  which  in  turn  is  owned 
by  the  Standard  of  New  Jersey.  Major  companies  have  in- 
vaded the  association  directly  by  having  connected  with  it  as 
officers  and  committeemen  such  people  as  Judge  Amos 
Beatty.  just  recently  deceased:  W.  G.  Skelley;  Frank  Phillips, 
who  recently  contributed  $3,500  to  the  association;  Burdette 
Blue,  of  Cities  Service;  and  others. 

Independents  in  that  meeting  may  screw  up  courage  enough 
to  advocate  measures  for  their  own  protection,  but  heretofore 
the  majors  have  invaded  their  meetings.  They  have  cm- 
ployed  such  able  counsel  as  former  Secretary  of  War  Patrick 
Hurley  to  browbeat  and  terrify  them.  They  have  supplied 
so  much  money  to  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  that  they  feel  they  have  a  right  not  only  to  domi- 
nate but  to  use  it  as  a  cat's-paw  to  continue  their  nefarious 
operations  against  the  American  public  and  independent  oil 
men.  ^ 

In  1933  that  Association  received  the  following  contribu- 
tions from  major  oil  companies: 

Consolidated  Oil  Co - *^°^ 

Texas  Oil  Corporation 10.000 

Atlantic  Refining  Co 2,000 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 3.000 

Standard  OH  Co.    (of  Ohio) _ 3.000 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (of  California) 5,  OCO 

The  proper  committees  of  Congress  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  investigating  the  sources  of  revenue  of  such  associa- 
tions which  maintain  lobbies  in  Washington  as  this  one  does. 
I  predict  that  if  an  audit  of  its  sources  of  income  were  made 
at  this  time  this  association  would  be  found  to  be  merely  an 
adjunct  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  the  propagan- 
dizing organization  of  the  oil  monopoly. 

TEX.\S    PETROLEUM    COUNCIL 

As  an  example  of  the  sabotage  conducted  against  Inde- 
pendent organ' zations.  I  refer  to  another  association  called 
the  Texas  Petroleum  Council,  and  take  my  information  from 
the  senate  journal  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  1937.  The  Texas 
State  Senate  investigated  this  fake  independent  organization 
and  said: 

The  founders  of  this  organization  were  no  doubt  Imbued  with 
worthy  motives  and  conceived  It  to  be  their  duty  to  assist  and 
cooperate  with  the  enforcement  agencies  of  the  State  In  ei^orclng 
the  conservation  laws.  Accordingly,  the  Texas  Petroleum  CouncU 
was  formed  as  an  "educational  institution." 
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The    testimony   berore    the    committee    discloses    the    fact    that 
this  concern  has  not  lunctioned  as  an  "educational  Instlturion 
but    rather,    on    the   other    hand,    has   functioned    as    a   vigilante 
group. 

The  committee  found  that  the  objective  of  the  council 
was  "the  extermination  of  smaller  competitors."  and  that 
the  contributors  who  fumifhed  approximately  $100,000  to 
this  psuedo  independent  organization  were  the  following: 

Arkansas  Fuel  OH  Co «1  •  66^  67 

Atlantic  Oil  Producing  Co. - ,^  „« 

continental   Oil   Co.. - }???  no 

California   Co - MaX  nn 

Ethyl   (Gasoline   Corporation l.&OO.  00 

Gulf  Production  Co *' ^^  22 

Humblo  OH  it  Refining  Co ®' °^  i; 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co 7.750.00 

Pu^oaco 5JJ0J0  , 

Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil - 2  ?2 

Shell  Pclroleum  Co - ^' ^  An 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey -  ^- r^  22 

Btanollnd  Oil  &  Gas  Co o  ^^ 

Sun  Oil  Co "^  2^2  !„ 

Texas   CO ..._ - -  — ^2- 2!^^    l 

Tldowater  Oil   Co t2  22 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 1.250  00 

OTHEB     MAJOR    OIL    COMPANY    PROPAGANDA 

Th"  interests  which  seldom  show  their  faces  in  public 
alwajs  arrange  to  have  other  organfzations  pull  their  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire.  We  may  look  for  protests  from  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  so-called  civic  organizations.  I 
understand  that  the  Oklahoma  Stripper  Well  Owners  Asso- 
ciation has  passed  a  resolution  against  pipe-line  divorce- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  if  others  than  the  major  com- 
panies own  the  pipe  lines  it  will  cause  a  waste  of  the  oil  in 
the  groimd  and  less  of  markets.  I  anticipate  opposition 
Inspired  by  the  majors  from  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas 
Association,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  fake  labor 
leaders  opposing  constructive  measures  that  will  protect  inde- 
pendent citizens  in  the  oil  business  from  the  ruthless  opera- 
tions of  the  monopoly. 

THe    CARTEL    SYSTEM 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce held  in  Washington  the  major  oil  companies'  spokes- 
man, Frank  Phillips,  of  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  exposed 
the  hand  of  majors  when  he  actually  advocated  before  the 
chamber  the  exemption  of  the  oil  industry  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States.  He  pleaded  "conserva- 
tion." as  the  reason  for  permitting  the  oil  industry  to  "regu- 
late" itself  by  a  code  of  its  own  design  and  adoption.  This 
is  perhaps  the  first  time  that  the  oil  monopoly  has  exposed 
its  iniquitous  and  evil  designs  upon  the  independent  oil  men 
and  the  American  consumers. 

This  astounding  proposal  goes  even  further  and  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  American  Government.  Should 
we  permit  the  oil  monopoly  to  form  a  cartel,  then  every  other 
major  industry  will  likewise  apply  for  and  obtain  the  right 
to  Icot.  pillage,  and  destroy  the  American  people.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  operation  of  the  system  in  Italy  and  in 
Germany  to  m.ake  us  fear  that  dreaded  specter  hanging  over 
American  liberty. 

CONTROL    OF    MONOPOLY    NECESSARY 

The  oil  monopoly  can  be  regulated  only  by  enacting  legis- 
lation protecting  independents  against  unfair  competition. 
Divorcement  of  marketing  and  pipe  lines  from  major  control, 
as  provided  by  the  pending  bills,  will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Independents  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  their 
existence  must  be  protected  and  encouraged.  Congress  must 
take  the  lead,  because  that  responsibility  is  upon  us. 


Tribute  to  Our  War  Dead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DAVE  E.  SATTERFIELD,  Jr. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  1,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   COLGATE  W.   DARDEN.  JR.,   OF  VIRGINIA, 

MAY  30,  1939 


Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  made  at  the  me- 
morial services  held  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  May  30,  1939: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  we  have  g.ithercd  together 
here  today  at  the  close  of  our  spring  season  and  the  beginning  of 
summer  to  pay  tribute  to  our  war  dead.  It  l.e  a  fitting  time,  because 
when  death  kissed  down  their  eyelids  In  dreamless  sleep  most  of 
them  were  In  the  springtime  of  life,  standing  upon  the  threshold 
of  a  useful  and  happy  summer,  stUl  far  removed  from  the  fall  and 
winter,  which,  with  the  relentless  passage  of  time,  comes  finally  to 
all  of  us. 

The  observance  of  which  we  are  at  this  moment  a  part  has  an 
Interesting  story.  I  cannot  vouch  for  Its  truth,  although  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  Its  accuracy.  I  found  It  a  short  time  ago  In  a 
collection  of  stories  by  Grace  Humphrey,  entitled  "Stories  of  the 
Wcrlds  Holidays."  which  was  published  in  1923. 

It  is  of  such  particular  interest  to  many  of  us  that  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  very  briefly  telling  it  to  you.  On  an  April  morning 
In  1863  there  met  In  Columbus.  Miss.,  a  little  group  of  women  to 
decorate  the  graves  of  their  soldier  dead. 

Roses,  lilacs,  lilies,  and  many  other  flowers  of  that  spring  month 
had  been  gathered  for  the  graves  of  their  fallen  heroes. 

It  was  a  sad  occasion — the  bitter  struggle  which  had  so  tragically 
divided  the  States  of  the  Union  had  dragged  on  for  2  years,  taking 
Its  frightful  toll  from  both  sides.  While  they  bent  low  over  the 
graves  arranging  the  flowers,  they  thought  of  other  friends  and 
relatives  far  away  In  the  Army  of  Virginia  or  with  the  troops  at 
Vlcksburg.  They  thought,  too.  of  the  soldiers  In  gray  who  had 
given  their  lives  at  Shlloh,  at  Corinth,  and  at  Stone  River. 

An  elderly  woman  who  had  finished  decorating  the  grave  of  her 
two  sons,  with  her  arms  filled  with  flowers,  was  walking  up  the  path 
toward  a  corner  of  the  churchyard. 

"Do  you  forget,"  cried  one  of  the  group,  "whose  graves  those  are? 
They're  two  Union  soldiers." 

"Hush,"  said  the  mother  of  the  two  heroes.  "You  are  wrong.  I 
do  not  forget.  They  are  nameless  graves  marking  where  two  soldiers 
He  buried.  But  somewhere  in  the  North,  in  some  city  or  little 
village  or  perhaps  In  some  lonely  farmhouse,  a  mother  or  a  young 
wife  or  a  sweetheart  mourns  for  them  Just  as  you  and  I  grieve  for 
our  dead." 

She  turned  back  to  the  unmarked  graves:  gently  she  pushed  aside 
the  long  grass:  tenderly  she  spread  her  flowers  over  the  two  mounds. 
With  tears  In  her  eyes,  but  with  her  head  held  proudly,  she  faced 
the  women  who  had  silently  gathered  about  her. 

"We  bring  these  flowers" — she  pointed  to  the  grave  of  her  sons, 
then  to  others  decked  with  blo.ssoms — "to  express  cur  love  and 
devotion.  They  arc  dead,  our  heroes  of  the  South.  They  are  dead, 
these  unknown  soldiers  of  the  North,  lying  here  In  our  church- 
yard in  Coliunbus  In  nameless  graves.  But  when  the  war  Is  over 
and  peace  comes  again  we  shall  call  them  all  heroes.  So  here  are 
my  flowers,  red  and  white  and  blue,  for  both  alike." 
"And  mine." 
"And  mine."     ' — 

"And  mine,  too."  said  the  other  women,  as  they  softly  added 
their  flowers  to  the  lovely  blossoms  on  the  unmarked  graves  In  the 
corner. 

The  next  spring,  and  the  next  saw  them  again  decorating  the 
graves  in  the  churchyard  at  Columbus.  The  grim  tide  of  war  ran 
Its  course — and  peace  finally  came  to  an  impoverished  and  a  starv- 
ing Southland.  A  larger  and  larger  group  assembled  at  the  church- 
yard and  with  blossoms  they  covered  the  graves  of  those  who  had 
ftillen — the  dead  of  both  armies  slept  beneath  a  blanket  of  flowers. 
In  1867 — 2  short  years  after  Appomattox — the  New  York  Tribune 
printed  a  story  about  what  had  happened  in  Columbus.  Miss. 
Throughout  the  Nation  the  story  was  republished,  and  the  people 
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were  deeply  touched.  It  marked  In  a  himible  way  a  supreme  effort — 
an  effort  to  replace  sectional  hatred  and  passion  with  friendship 
and  love. 

In  May  1868  It  was  suggested  to  General  Logan,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  that  his  organization 
adopt  this  beautiful  custom  and  he  Issued  an  order  designating 
the  30th  of  May  as  a  day  to  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

And  so  the  little  gathering  In  Columbus  In  1863  Initiated  a 
service  in  honor  of  our  war  dead  which  has  become  Nation-wide. 
It  is  true  that  the  actual  day  is  not  the  same  In  all  of  our  States, 
but  the  spirit  Is  the  same,  and  It  Is  the  spirit  which  makes  the 
occasion  great. 

Of  late  years  Memorial  Day  has  come  to  be  a  day  set  aside  In 
honor  of  our  dead  of  all  wars.  It  Is  In  memory  of  those  gallant 
seamen  who  went  to  their  death  off  Flamborough  Head  In  the  North 
Bea,  when  a  heretofore  little  known  captain — John  Paul  Jones — 
In  the  service  of  the  American  Colonies,  lashed  the  rotten  hull  of 
an  old  East  India  merchantman,  hastily  converted  into  the  man-of- 
war.  Bon  Homme  Richard,  alongside  the  50-gun  English  .ship. 
Serapis.  and  struck  the  blow  that  made  his  name  immortal  In 
American  history  and  WTOte  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  story  of  a 
navy  which  now  stands  guard  over  the  wts'ern  world. 

This  day  is  In  memory  of  the  ragged  troops  who  died  around  the 
smoldering  camp  fires  of  Valley  Forge — of  those  who  died  with  their 
French  comrades  under  Lafayette  at  Yorktown. 

It  is  in  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  far  away  Mediter- 
ranean, guarding  our  commerce  against  the  pirates  of  the  coast  of 
northern  Africa  and  those  who  In  1812  and  in  1846  gave  their 
lives   for   their  country. 

It  is  in  memory  of  those  In  the  blue  and  In  the  gray  who  fell 
at  Manassas,  at  Gettysburg,  In  the  Wilderness,  and  at  the  Crater, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  their 
great  sacrifice,  broke  the  power  of  Spain  In  the  western  world. 

Happily,  the  wounds  of  the  struggle  between  the  States  have 
healed;  we  are  again  a  united  people  with  one  fiag  and  one  coun? 
try.  A  most  fortunate  situation  which  gave  rise  to  a  short  poem 
at  the  time  of  the  World  War  which  expresses  well,  I  think,  the 
feeling  of  our  people: 

"Here's  to  the  boys  of  .the  windswept  North! 
When  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  Prance, 
May  the  spirit  of  Grant  be  with  them  all 

As  the  sons  of  the  North  advance. 
Here's  to  the  boys  of  the  sunny  South! 

When  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  France. 
May  the  spirit  of  Lee  be  with  them  all 

As  the  sons  of  the  South  advance. 
Here's  to  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  as  one! 

When  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  France, 
May  the  spirit  of  God  be  with  them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  flag  advance." 
And  last   of  all   It   is  consecrated   and  dedicated  to  those  who 
gave  their  all  in  the  struggle  which  engulfed  the  world  in  what 
was  but  yesterday. 

They  lie  burled  both  here  and  In  foreign  fields:  some  have  found 
their  final  resting  places  in  distant  seas,  others  sleep  beneath  the 
frozen  plains  of  northern  Russia,  while  In  the  northern  reaches 
of  Prance  from  the  Vosges  to  the  North  Sea  there  slumbers  a 
mighty  host. 

But  wherever  they  be.  In  whatever  land,  be  their  graves  marked 
or  unmarked,  they  belong  to  vis,  and  we  have  gathered  here  today 
to  do  them  honor. 

Nothing  that  I  can  say  can  add  to  their  glory.  Nothing  that 
we  can  do  can  adeqviately  express  either  cur  sorrow  or  our  deep 
obligation. 

In  fact  I  have  long  felt  that  speeches  on  this  occasion  are  of 
questionable  value.  In  many  Instances  the  very  recounting  of 
the  conflicts  and  struggles  which  are  a  part  of  our  national  history 
tends  to  depress  many  of  our  people — for  others  long  slumbering 
memories  charged  with  bitterness  and  sadness  are  awakened. 

I  believe  the  mcst  fitting  tribute  mat  can  be  paid  Is  the  minute 
of  silent  contemplation  and  rededication  which  is  observed  each 
year  on  Armistice  Day.  when  countless  millions  both  here  and 
abroad  pause  briefly  In  their  appointed  tasks  and  with  uncovered 
and  bowed  heads  thinlc  of  those  who  In  defense  of  their  country 
made  the  supreme  sacriflce  during  the  World  War. 

That  moment  of  silence  Is  to  me  more  expressive  than  the  ora- 
tions which  have  been  made,  more  expressive  than  the  essays 
which  have  been  written  on  a  subject  so  very  near  to  the  hearts 
of  our  people. 

And  so  today  the  thing  that  really  counts  Is  that  we  have 
gathered  In  honor  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  a  deep  and  a  lasting 
debt. 

In  a  day  when  the  clouds  of  war  menace  the  world,  when  human 
freedom  cringes  imder  the  lash  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
when  the  tramp  of  armed  men  and  the  roar  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
air.  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Innocent  men  and  women  and 
children  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  battle,  threaten  to  drown 
the  laughter  and  the  songs  of  peoples  everywhere,  we  must  dedi- 
cate ourselves  again  to  the  principles  for  which  this  supreme 
sacrifice  was  made. 


We  must  keep  in  mind  the  high  courage  and  the  dauntless 
spirit  which  was  theirs  and  with  which  they  CM-ved  this  Re- 
public from  the  wilderness  that  was  the  New  Wild.  In  their 
going  they  have  thrown  to  us  the  torch;  we  must' hold  It  high. 
We  must  keep  the  faith. 


Robert  Low  Bacon 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Robkrt  L.  Bacow, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  me  a  solemn  privilege  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  illustrious  predecessor,  the 
late  Honorable  Robert  L.  Bacon. 

My  friendship  with  "Bob,"  as  we  all  loved  to  call  him,  began 
when  he  first  became  a  candidate  for  Congress  and  continued 
down  through  the  years  to  his  untimely  passing. 

Mr.  Bacon  served  the  First  New  York  District  for  nearly  16 
years  and  during  that  time  became  personally  known  to 
thousands  of  voters  from  Flushing  to  Montauk  Point,  to  many 
of  whom  he  had  rendered  personal  favors  not  altogether  con- 
nected with  politics  or  with  his  official  position.  Indeed,  he 
made  no  distinction  between  members  of  his  party  and  those 
of  others  if  only  he  could  help  his  people  in  any  legitimate 
manner. 

He  was  a  thorough  Republican  to  be  sure,  never  once 
swerving  in  his  loyalty  to  his  own  organization,  but  he  pos- 
sessed a  wide  conception  of  his  position  and  duty,  and  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  he  v;as  the  Representative  of  all  the  people 
in  his  district,  shaping  his  life  and  conduct  accordingly. 
Many  a  humble  bayman,  and  others  none  too  well  blessed 
with  this  world's  goods,  as  well  as  many  of  his  own  class 
and  social  position,  have  cause  to  bless  his  memory. 

I  imagine  there  never  was  a  more  conscientious  or  more 
hard-working  Congressman,  in  his  own  time  or  any  other, 
than  Robert  L.  Bacon.  He  was  a  martyr  to  what  he  con- 
sidered his  plain  duty,  and  he  made  of  himself  a  hard  task- 
master because  of  that  characteristic.  He  was  considerate 
of  others  but  never  of  himself.  Many  times  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer,  after  Congress  had  adjourned,  following  a 
long  and  weary  session,  have  I  known  Bob  to  continue  work 
at  top  speed  in  his  home  county  of  Nassau,  rather  than  seek 
the  rest  and  recreation  he  so  ofttimes  needed. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Bacon  set  up  headquarters  in 
Mineola,  where,  with  a  secretary,  he  carried  on  much  of  the 
detail  work  which  could  not  be  finished  in  Washington. 
Here  he  received  delegations  daily  of  men  and  women 
usually  seeking  favors  for  themselves  and  never  doubting 
that  Bob  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  secure  for  them 
anything  and  everything  to  which  they  were  legitimately 
entitled. 

In  my  opinion  Bob  Bacon  died  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try just  as  truly  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle. 
In  my  opinion,  also,  he  might  be  living  at  this  moment  if  he 
had  closed  his  ears  to  the  call  of  duty.  If  he  had  thought 
more  of  his  own  physical  well-being  aryi  less  of  others' 
problems,  he  might  not  have  left  us  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
at  the  apex  of  his  powers  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  sufficiently  gifted  with  the  power 
of  expression  to  indicate  all  that  fills  my  heart  and  mind 
when  I  think  and  talk  of  the  late  Robert  L.  Bacon.  He  was 
my  ideal  of  the  perfect  American  gentleman — cultured, 
courteous,  generous,  thoughtful,  and  democratic  in  the  real 
sense  of  that  term.  He  is  gone,  and  that  is  our  serious  loss, 
for  none  loo  many  men  of  affairs  are  cast  in  his  heroic  mold. 
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Hon.  Allard  Henry  Casque 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Allard  Henry 
Casque,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  our  late  colleague  Allard  H.  Gasque.  of 
South  Carolina,  during  the  last  three  Congresses.  When  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  House  in  1932,  on  account  of  my 
Interest  In  veterans'  legislation.  I  asked  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Pensions,  of  which  Mr.  Gasque  had.  after  serv- 
ing on  that  committee  since  1924.  recently  been  named  as 
chairman.  I  was  assigned  to  his  committee,  and  he  was  my 
chairman  for  6  years.  I  consequently  became  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  late  colleague,  and  our  relations  were 
always  most  cordial  and  friendly.  I  learned  to  know  and 
appreciate  his  sterling  worth  of  character,  outstanding  abil- 
ity, and  fidelity  to  duty.  He  was  in  poor  health  for  several 
years  and  passed  away  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  deeply  mourned  by  all  his  colleagues. 

In  the  fore  part  of  this  session  the  following  resolution 
In  honor  of  his  memory  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Pensions: 

The  Committee  on  Pensions  In  regular  meeting  assembled,  de- 
sires to  spread  upon  Its  records  the  deep  regret  and  sorrow  of 
Its  members  owlnq  to  the  death  of  Hon.  Allard  H.  GASQfz,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  departed  thKi  life  Immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

Our  late  colleague  was  llrst  appointed  to  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions on  February  22,  1924  (63th  Cong),  and  served  continuously 
on  the  committee  until  December  15,  1931  (72d  Cong),  when  he 
was  J3iade  chairman.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  the  date  of  his  dtatb  on  June  17,  1938.  He  rendered  able  and 
distinguished  services  in  the  capacities  In  which  he  served  and 
\»as  b'jloved  by  the  veterans  of  our  wars,  whose  true  and  loyal 
friend  he  ever  proved  himself  to  be.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  cclleegues  In  the  House,  who  mourn  his  passing.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Pensions  crave  the  privilege  of  tendering 
to  his  widow  and  children  sincere  sympathy  In  their  loss  and 
bereavement. 

Allard  H.  Gasque  was  an  educator  by  profession,  and 
prior  to  his  entry  into  politics  spent  many  years  of  his  life 
in  that  important  work  and  for  20  years  served  continuously 
as  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  county  of  Florence — 
formerly  Marion — in  which  he  was  bom.  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  He  served  as  president  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers Association  and  State  County  Superintendents  Associa- 
tion of  his  native  State.  After  filling  important  pxjsts  in 
the  Democratic  Party  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1924  and 
was  reelected  continuously,  often  without  any  oppositipn, 
until  his  death  in  1938.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to 
tlie  cause  of  the  Veterans  of  the  Spanish  American  War 
he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  a  fact  of  which  he  told  me  more  than  once 
that  he  was  very  proud. 

Our  departed  colleague  had  a  very  happy  family  life  and 
his  widow,  who  survived  him,  was  a  real  helpmate  and  com- 
panion, to  whom  he  was  very  devoted.  Their  union  was 
blessed  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  in  whom  he  took  a 
justifiable  pride  as  they  did  in  tlie  career  of  their  distin- 
guished and  illustrious  father.  It  was  the  happy  privilege  of 
my  wife  and  I  to  recently  attend  the  exhibition  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  of  a  very  fine  portrait  likeness  of  Mr.  G.\sque. 
painted  by  Mrs.  Dial,  the  talented  wife  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  B. 
Dial,  formerly  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  life  and  death  is  a  mystery.  We  are 
born  to  die.  After  all,  the  important  fact  is  not  that  we  have 
lived  nor  that  we  do  die.  but  how  we  have  lived.  When  we 
ask  that  question  in  regard  to  Allard  Gasque  we  find  that 
as  student,  teacher,  educator,  politician,  statesman,  champion 


of  the  war  veteran,  husband,  father,  and  friend  he  played 
well  his  role  in  the  drama  of  life. 

The  night  dew  that  falls. 

Though  In  silence  it  weeps. 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure 

The  grave  where  he  sleeps; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed. 

Though  in  silence  It  rolls. 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory 

Green  In  our  souls. 


Charles  J.  Colden 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30, 1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chahles  J.  Coloen, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  splendid,  patriotic,  and  intelligent  service  of  Charles 
J.  Colden,  that  I  attest  my  memory  of  his  worth. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Congress  as  a  Representative  from 
the  Seventeenth  District  of  California,  I  met  him.  I  had 
then  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
many  years,  and  I  had  seen  men  come  and  go.  By  long 
experience.  I  had  learned  to  appraise  quickly  the  merit  of 
the  newcomer  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  to  distin- 
guish between  the  man  who  was  merely  a  timeserver  and 
the  man  who  was  a  diligerft  worker,  who  had  real  work  to 
do.  and  who  went  about  his  tasks  with  a  patriotic  fervor  to 
leave  nothing  undone  that  he  could  do  to  make  his  country 
better  and  stronger  than  it  was  when  he  came.  I  saw  very 
soon  that  Charles  J.  Colden  was  of  the  latter  tjTpe. 

Day  after  day.  when  the  House  opened  its  sessions,  he  was 
in  his  seat.  While  it  wended  its  way  through  tireless  and 
weary  debates,  Colden  was  there.  When  the  issue  was  be- 
clouded, his  timely,  pertinent,  and  sensible  inquiries  fre- 
quently dissolved  the  confusion  and  resolved  into  clarity  what 
was  in  doubt. 

When  the  daily  session  adjourned,  he  was  still  on  hand. 
When  a  vote  came  I  found  Mr.  Colden  always  patiently  and 
intensively  seeking  that  which  wa3  best,  rather  than  that 
which  was  popular.    He  usually  found  it. 

As  the  months  passed,  Mr.  Coleen's  interest  in  marine 
matters  and  his  knowledge  of  maritime  problems  drew  us 
more  closely  together.  He  appeared  frequently  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  of  which  I 
am  chairman.  I  found  that  his  knowledge  of  the  many 
subjects  of  that  committee's  jurisdiction  made  him  valu- 
able in  helping  to  clarify  our  problems.  He  was  always  wel- 
come. 

It  was  with  real  pleasure  to  me  and  to  all  of  the  members 
of  my  committee  that  later  Mr.  Colden  was  elected  to  serve 
on  that  committee.  Prom  the  time  of  his  election  on  the 
committee  to  the  day  of  his  death,  except  when  sickness  pre- 
vented, he  was  on  hand  whenever  possible  and  at  almost  all 
of  the  hearings  and  executive  sessions.  He  spared  no  effort 
to  inform  himself  fully  on  all  bills  coming  up  and  as  to  all 
matters  under  consideration.  His  searching  investigations 
into  the  truth  and  merit  of  every  proposal,  his  untiring  pa- 
tience, his  genial  manner,  his  cordial  friendship,  and  his  keen 
humor  made  him  beloved  and  respected  by  all. 

He  met  his  illness  with  the  same  courage  and  the  same 
patience  he  had  met  all  of  the  other  problems  of  life.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  undismayed  and  unafraid.  When  he 
passed  hence  his  district  lost  a  faithful  servant,  his  State  a 
devoted  son.  and  his  country  a  patriot  of  the  highest  order. 

I  lost  a  friend  whose  memory  will  linger  long.  His  associa- 
tion was  for  me  an  example  and  an  inspiration.  It  is  my 
hope,  and  will  be  my  satisfaction,  if  when  my  service  in  this 
body  ends,  I  shall  have  done  my  work  with  some  of  the  zeal. 
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efficiency,  and  success  with  which  Charles  Colden  did  his 
work.  I  cannot  meet  him  now  in  the  daily  grind,  but  I  can 
and  do  remember  his  loving  handclasp,  his  genial  smile,  his 
cheerful  salutation.  These  I  shall  always  remember  and 
cherish. 
And  now.  old  friend,  tried  and  true,  I  salute  you. 


Creation  of  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  I.  SIROVICH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  V.TTXIAM  1.  SIROVaCH.  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  JUNE  15,  1938 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  state  I  may  caU  hearings 
this  session,  if  t:m?  will  permit  us.  on  the  bill  to  create  a 
department  of  fine  arts,  which  is  House  Joint  Resolution  149. 
This  bill  was  considered  for  almost  2  years  by  the  Committee 
on  Patents  and  reported  out  unanimously  by  our  committee. 
The  Rules  Committee  reported  out  a  rule  for  consideration  of 
this  measure,  but.  unfortunately,  it  was  brought  out  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  when  due  consid- 
eration could  not  be  given  to  it. 

I  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  membership  of  the  House  to  be  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  contained  in  my  last  address  on  this  most  impor- 
tant subject.    The  speech  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Cox.  Mr  Speaker,  bv  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  526  and  a.sk  for  Its  Immediate  consider- 
ation.    •     •     • 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Sirovich]  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  proposal  and  Is  probably.  If  not  certainly, 
the  best-informed  man  In  the  country  on  the  subject.  He  Is  pre- 
pared to  make  a  fair,  accurate,  and  understandable  statement  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  I  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose  15  minutes 

Mr  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  God  reveals  Himself  in  three 
mvsterious  ways:  First,  through  the  life  of  the  universe,  which  we 
term  '•nature":  second,  through  the  thoughts  of  man,  which  we 
term  "art":  and,  third,  through  the  precision  and  exactness  of  the 
mind  In  correct  thinking  and  observation,  which  we  term  "science." 
The  cumulative  contribution  of  everything  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten reparding  nature,  science,  and  art  constitutes  the  culture,  the 
education,  and  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  no  geographical  and  national  frontiers  to 
science  born  of  the  analytical  mind.  The  human  mind  has  a 
universal  logic  expressing  Itself  everywhere  in  the  same  way.  It 
produces  everywhere  the  same  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  physiology,  astronomy,  and  so  forth.  But  there  are  national 
and  geographical  frontiers  to  art  born  of  the  soul  of  the  Nation, 
of  Its  imagination,  of  Its  Illusion,  and  of  Its  deepest  emotions.  Just 
as  the  mind  Is  general  and  universal,  so  Is  the  soul  subjective  and 
Individual.  While  geometry  Is  everywhere  alike,  painting  is  not. 
While  astronomy  is  everywhere  alike,  music  is  not.  While  physics 
Is  everywhere  alike,  poetry  and  literature  are  not. 

It  has  often  happened  that  two  scientists  in  two  different  places 
have,  independently  of  one  another,  made  simultaneously  the  same 
scientific  discovery.  As,  for  instance.  Leibnitz  and  Newton  In  dis- 
covering the  infinitesimal  principles  in  mathematics.  Or  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Harvey  discovering  Independently  of  one  another,  in 
different  centuries,  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Or  La  Place  and 
Kant  discovering  Independently  of  one  another  the  nebular  theory 
of  the  solar  system.  But  It  has  never  happened  that  two  painters 
paint  the  same  pictures,  that  two  composers  compose  the  same 
music  Independently  of  one  another,  or  that  two  playwrights  write 
the  same  drama  independent  of  one  another.  These  concrete  ex- 
amples demonstrate  clearly  that  art  Is  Individual  and  subjective, 
while  science  is  universal  and  general.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
every  civilized  nation,  with  but  few  exceptions,  cultivates  Its  arts 
officially,  and  imposes  upon  Its  national  government  the  supreme 
duty  to  promote  and  support,  to  encourage  and  to  help,  the  artistic 
forces  expressing  themselves  in  drama,  literature,  music,  plastic  and 
graphic  arts,  as  well  as  the  dance  and  its  allied  arts. 

On  the  European  Continent,  which  I  visited  last  year,  every  gov- 
ernment, regardless  of  size  and  Importance,  has  either  a  ministry 
or  a  subminlstry  of  the  fine  arts.  In  England,  where  no  provision 
for  a  minister  of  fine  arts  Is  made,  the  various  royal  academies. 


such  as  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art  and  Iiett«rs.  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science,  take  care  of  the  matters  of  the  spirit,  the  nation  en- 
trusting the  royal  court  with  the  task  of  promoting  the  different 
arts  and  sciences  and  the  drama  and  lyrical  poerty.  The  funds 
for  their  promotion  and  maintenance  of  the  different  arts  and  art 
Institutions  are  supplied  by  the  Government. 

The  official  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  by  the  European  nations 
began  with  their  artistic  and  literary  maturity.  When  the  leaders 
of  the  nations  recognized  that  their  peoples  came  of  age  artistically 
and  culturally  they  moved  that  their  national  governments  adopt 
measures  to  promote,  protect,  and  support  young  artistic  and  liter- 
ary creative  talents.  Such  was  the  case  in  Prance,  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary.  Italy.  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Looking  objectively  at  the  recent  developments  of  American  art 
and  literature,  we  must  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  American 
people  have  come  of  age  culturally  and  artistically,  for  America  is 
now  leading  the  world  not  only  in  science,  in  mass  production, 
and  in  the  organization  of  life,  but  in  art  and  literature  as  well. 

Destiny  willed  it  that  the  growth  of  America  as  a  great  pKJwer 
economically,  politically,  and  militarily  coincide  with  American 
cultural  and  artistic  maturity.  I,  for  one,  am  thrilled  by  tho 
thought  that  America  today,  in  spite  of  its  youth.  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  cultural  centers  of  the  globe  The  new  artistic  and  cul- 
tural energies  in  America,  assuming  all  the  time  more  beautiful 
and  newer  forms,  hold  out  the  fair  promise  to  make  America  the 
foremost  cultural  power  in  the  world.  Thus  the  Old  World,  with 
its  great  artistic  traditions,  will  be  forced  to  orientate  Itself  In  the 
marvelous  artistic  creations  of  the  New  World. 

When  a  nation  decides  to  promote  and  protect  its  creative  talents 
It  does  so  for  two  reasons — for  cultural  reasons  and  for  reasons 
of  Justice. 

It  is  necessary  to  promote  and  encourage  art  to  bring  out  the 
very  best  in  the  creative  artist  and  thus  contribute  to  the  normal 
development  of  the  national  art,  which  alone  testifies  to  the  great- 
ness of  a  nation.  What  was  the  glory  of  ancient  Greece?  Was  it 
Its  army.  Its  navy,  its  bridges,  its  tunnels,  its  viaducts?  No;  It 
was  its  art,  its  poetry,  its  philosophy.  Its  drama.  What  was  the 
glory  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  greatest  chapter  in  man's 
history?  It  was  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vlncl,  Titian. 
Dante,  Petrarch.  Boccaccio.  While  the  names  of  the  great  captains 
of  industry,  commerce,  and  finp.nce,  and  even  politics,  have  been 
forgotten  in  the  ashes  of  time,  these  glorious  names  will  live  on 
through  the  ages,  and  their  works  will  forever  l>e  a  source  of 
Inspiration  to  mankind.  (Applause.)  But  none  of  these  Immortal 
men  could  ever  have  achieved  what  they  have  accompllshrd  If  not 
for  the  aid  of  the  courts  or  the  help  of  the  church — in  short,  the 
government  that  was  behind  them. 

It  is  from  this  background,  vantage  point,  and  persfjective  that 
this  bill  to  create  a  bureau  of  fine  arts  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  must  be  considered. 

It  Is  my  contention,  and  I  trust  yours,  that  the  artist  and  the 
poet  as  a  citizen  has  the  same  rights  and  claims  on  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  businessman,  the  workingman,  the  merchant,  the 
military  man,  the  sailor,  the  farmer,  and  worker.  They  can  all 
apply  to  the  Government  for  counsel  and  suggestion  and  guidance. 
Tne  worker  can  apply  to  the  Labor  Department,  the  farmer  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  businessman  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  banker  to  the  Treasury,  the  military  to  the  War 
Department,  and  so  forth. 

Modern  government  Is  so  organized  that  it  can  offer  aid,  guid- 
ance, and  protection  to  the  citizenry  of  every  walk  of  life,  except  to 
the  artist  and  poet.  To  fill  this  gap  and  to  serve  not  only  art  and 
literature,  but  to  give  the  creative  artist  and  poet  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  a  citizen,  as  the  citizens  In  other  walks  of  life  have, 
this  bill  is  being  offered  for  your  approval  and  adoption.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  which  we  are  debating  today  in  the  closing 
hoiu-s  of  Congress  and  which  should  have  been  brought  out  a 
month  ago,  to  give  It  a  fair  chance,  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
bureau  of  fine  arts  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the 
promotion  of  art  and  literature,  through  the  use  of  copjn-lght  and 
copyrightable  material,  and  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  said 
biu-eau  and  for  for  other  purposes. 

During  the  past  few  years,  particularly  as  a  restilt  of  the  Federal 
arts  projects,  a  culttu-al  transformation  has  occurred  In  our  national 
life.  Theater,  music,  painting,  sculpttire,  literature,  and  the  other 
arts  have  become  the  possession  of  millions  of  people  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  who  never  before  had  the  means  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  culture.  Twenty-five  million  p>eople 
in  22  States  have  witnessed  Federal  theater  productions;  65  percent 
of  them  had  never  witnessed  a  play  before.  Federal  musicians 
have  played  to  aggregate  audiences  of  92.000.000  i>ersons  In  273 
cities  in  42  States.  Eleven  million  people  have  witnessed  art  ex- 
hibits or  have  l)ecn  taught  In  art  classes.  The  American  Guidebook 
Series  has  been  published  in  a  greater  number  of  States.  This  is 
but  a  brief  resume  of  the  testimony  offered  before  the  committee. 
but  it  serves  to  indicate  what  has  been  accomplished. 

This  historic  contribution  has  been  made  under  a  temporary  emer- 
gency set-up,  and  as  a  result  It  has  been  Impossible  to  plan  a 
long-range  program.  The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution  671  Is 
to  make  such  planning  possible.  Obviously  the  only  method  is 
through  the  setting  up  of  a  permanent  bureau  of  fine  arts. 

Tliere  exists  In  our  country  potentialities  for  the  development  of 
a  great  culture.  This  is  an  Important  part  of  our  national  wealth, 
and  It  must  be  safeguarded  and  fostered.  It  Is  the  function  of 
democratic  government  to  secure  the  benefits  of  education  and  cul- 
tural enlightenment  for  all  the  people.  By  so  doing  It  gtiarantees 
the  perpetuation  of  democracy. 
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Ml-  6p<>aker.  this  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  Burge»  Meredith 
and  Praiik  GUlmore.  president  and  former  president  of  the  Actors" 
Equity  Aasoclatlon  of  America.  It  has  been  approved  by  Mrs  Edgar 
Sullman-Kelley,  president  of  the  Federated  Music  Clubs  of  America; 
Deems  Taylor,  president  of  the  American  Operatic  Society:  Lawrence 
LaiiKiier.  founder  and  director  of  the  Theatre  Guild;  Brock  Pember- 
ton  president  of  the  Producing  Managers  Association  of  America, 
and  president  of  the  League  of  New  York  Theaters;  George  M. 
Cohan.  Frances  Starr.  Blanche  Yurka;  by  the  Authors  League.  E)ram- 
atist*  Guild,  by  Heywood  Broun,  president  of  the  American  News- 
paper Guild;  by  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  who  wrote  the  following  letter: 

Hon.  WiLLUM   I     SiROVtCH. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Patents, 

House  Office  Building,  WasMnfftcm,  D.  C. 
Dkar  REPHESKNTATrvB  SmovicH :  Having  read  and  studied  House 
Joint  Resolution  671.  which  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of 
fine  arts  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  would  be  instru- 
mental in  providing  for  the  theater  and  its  allied  arts,  music  and  its 
allied  arts,  literature  and  Its  allied  arts,  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts, 
and  their  allied  arts,  and  the  dance  and  its  allied  arts.  I  can  assure 
you  that  It  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  American  Federation 
ot  Labor. 

It  is  heartily  supported  by  the  organized  actors,  musicians,  writers, 
and  other  organizations  of  labor,  who  believe  that  the  development 
m  our  country  of  cultural  institutions  Is  an  important  part  of  the 
life  of  our  people  now  and  In  the  future.  InsUtutlcns  for  the 
advancement  of  cuUure  and  civilization  In  art  are  found  in  nearly 
every  civilized  nation  in  the  world,  and  the  United  States  should 
not  be  backward  In  creating  such  a  bureau. 

I  am  sure  that  the  purpose  of  tho  resolution  will  appeal  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

William  Grein. 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Al50  by  James  Hulley.  general  organizer  of  the  United  American 
-Artists,  and  John  Lewis,  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.;  E.  L.  Oliver,  of 
Labors  Nonpartisan  League;  by  Lawrence  Tlbbett  and  Rosa  Ponselle. 
the  great  operatic  singers  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  who  appeared 
personally  before  our  committee,  together  with  Irving,  Brrlln. 
George  Gershwin.  Rudy  Vallee.  Irving  Caesar.  George  Mlddleton. 
Erskme  Caldwell.  Percy  Mackage;  and  Martin  Popper,  counsel  to  the 
Federal  Arts  Committee;  by  Rockwell  Kent,  the  great  artist;  Gutzon 
Borglum.  the  distinguished  sculptor;  by  Gene  Buck  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Composers.  Authors,  and  Publishers;  George 
Creel,  author  and  writer,  and  president  of  the  Authors'  League  of 
America;  by  Chester  Crowell.  representing  the  Authors'  League; 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  representing  the  art  clubs  of  Washington, 
D.  C:  Stanley  Riggs.  representing  the  Archeological  Society;  Slg- 
muncl  Romberg,  the  great  musical  composer  of  Maytlme.  Student 
Prince.  Desert  Song.  Blossom  Time,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  but  a  croes-sectlon  of  the  eminent  and  distinguished 
dramatists,  novelists,  authors,  poets,  artists,  musicians,  sculptors, 
and  painters  who  appeared  before  our  committee  and  endorsed  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  bill  we  are  now  presenting  for  your 
consideration  and  deliberation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  modern  drama  is  an  escape  from  the  hard 
realities  of  life,  created  by  the  Industrial  and  machine  age  to  a 
world  of  phantasy  and  Illusion.  The  industrial  and  machine  age. 
with  Its  routine  and  efllclency.  sameness,  and  monotony,  creates 
boredom  for  man.  and  to  get  rid  of  the  boredom  he  escapes  to  the 
theater.  This  explains  best  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  movies. 
Thus  If  In  former  generations  the  drama  was  a  luxury,  today  it  is 
a  necessity.  Close  the  theaters  of  our  country  and  the  Insane 
asylums  of  the  Nation  will  become  overcrowded  For  modem  man 
cannot  stand  the  strain  and  tension  of  life  without  a  periodic 
escape  to  the  world  of  lUtislon,  the  theater.  This  elemental  func- 
tion of  the  theater  in  the  life  of  our  Nation  makes  It  imperative 
that  the  National  Government  pay  attention  to  this  all-important 
phase  of  our  national  life.  The  more  free  time  modern  man  ac- 
quires as  a  result  of  the  shortening  of  labor  hours  the  more  impor- 
tant must  the  function  of  the  theater  become  in  national  life.  To 
suggest  that  the  National  Government  represent  all  Interests  of  the 
Nation  with  the  exception  of  the  Interest  of  art,  literature,  and 
drama  is  to  deny  its  sovereign  character  and  to  make  the  creative 
genius  the  stepchild  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appeal  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who  is  here  assembled,  to  help  us  to 
achieve  this  great  ideal  In  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  line  arts. 
To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ideal  is  a  place  to  which  God  descends  as 
man  rises  to  meet  Him.  Let  us  bring  the  Ideal  of  a  fine  arts  de- 
partment to  the  home,  hearth,  and  flreslde  of  our  American  people 
In  every  section  of  our  country.  This  would  enable  us  to  have  a 
democracy  where  economic  security  could  be  guaranteed  to  all  the 
people  of  our  Nation  in  order  that  we  might  only  compete  in  the 
development  of  the  mind  In  science,  in  aflrt,  in  literature.  In  phi- 
losophy, in  drama.  In  music,  and  in  all  the  beautiful  things  that 
go  to  ennoble  mankind.  The  shibboleth  of  our  Nation  is  "E  pltul- 
bus  unum."  Out  of  many  we  have  become  one  great  Nation.  Let 
us  through  the  department  of  fine  arts  become  the  greatest  and 
mightiest  nation  In  the  world  In  culture  and  artistic  development 
that  will  be  a  monument  to  our  genius  in  the  centuries  to  come. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Rabaut.  B4r.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SiBOvxcu.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  Rasaut.  Why  should  art  be  controlled  by  the  Government? 
Haa  not  art  always  been  free?  Ha«  not  art  always  been  developed 
along  free  lines? 

Mr.  SiBovicH.  That  is  a  very  fair  question,  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion, and  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  my  distinguished  friend. 

Please  remember.  Mr.  Speaker,  art  cannot  be  controlled  and  regi- 
mented by  any  government  in  the  world,  unless  people  are  forced 
to  write,  paint,  and  compose  as  dictators  tell  them.  Art  Is  indi- 
vidualistic. In  the  early  pait  of  my  address  I  showed  how  no  two 
men,  from  the  standpoint  of  literature,  can  write  the  same  books. 
No  two  newspapermen  up  there  in  the  gallery  can  write  the  same 
story  about  ihe  same  thing.  No  two  painters  can  paint  the  same 
object  In  the  some  way.  No  two  architects  can  design  the  same 
building  exactly  alike.  You  cannot  regiment  the  human  mind  in 
a  democracy.     [Applause.) 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

Mr.  Cbx.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  v 

Mr.  SiROvicH.  Ycu  cannot  regiment  in  a  democracy  arts,  drama, 
music,  literature,  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts.  Art  can  be  regi- 
mented only  where  you  have  destroyed  freedom  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   SiRovicH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WADSWoirrH.  On  page  5  of  the  bill,  commencing  In  line  4. 
follows  a  list  of  professions,  vocations,  or  occupations,  with  some 
of  which  I  am  not  familiar.    What  is  a  "wirter, "  for  instance? 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  This  is  a  typographical  error.  It  stands  for  the 
word  "writer." 

I  notice  there  are  a  couple  of  typographical  errors  in  tke  bill. 
For  instance,  the  word  "draftsman"  should  be  "craftsman." 

They  arc  tj^jographical  errors. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Apparently  the  draftsman  was  lacking.  Out- 
side of  the  field  of  politics,  what  is  a  puppeteer? 

Mr.  SiRoviCH.  A  puppetet-r  is  one  who  creates  and  performs  with 
puppets,  like  a  Punch  and  Judy  show. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  thought  so. 

[  Here  the  gavel  fell.  ] 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MiciirNER.  Will  the  gentleman  ylold? 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MicHtNFR.  I  want  to  pursue  fiu-ther  an  inquiry  propounded 
by  the  gentleman  from  the  gallery  who  suggested  we  were  regi- 
menting everything  else  in  the  country  and  he  wanted  to  know 
why  we  could  not  regiment  art. 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  You  cannot  regiment  art.  because  art  symbolizes 
the  soul  of  the  individual  and  represents  an  individual  expression. 
You  can  suppress  the  teaching  of  science  and  art  in  totalitarian 
governments,  as  they  are  doing  in  Nazi  totalitarian  Germany,  but  in 
a  democracy  you  cannot  regiment  the  Individual  mind  because  he 
has  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom  of  thought.  So  long  as 
human  beings  In  a  democracy  have  freedom  of  thought,  freedom 
of  expression,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  you  can  never  have  regi- 
mentation in  American  art  and  In  American  literature.  [Applause.] 
(Here  the  gavel  fell.) 


Civil  Liberties  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  2,  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  ASSEMBLY 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
California  State  Assembly.  It  refers  to  the  proposed  investi- 
gation of  the  Associated  Farmers  for  alleged  violation  of 
civil  liberties.    The  resolution  follows: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  46 
Relative  to  civil  liberties  investigation 

Whereas  a  subcommittee  of  the  United  States  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  was  authorized  to  investigate  viola- 
tions of  civil  rights  in  California  and  other  Western  States;  and 

Whereas  the  subcommittee  Initiated  the  Investigation  but  was 
unable  to  complete  It  because  of  a  lack  of  funds;   and 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  widespread  public  demand  for  the 
continuance  of  the  investigation  as  evidenced  by  action  taken  by 
such  organi2ation8  as  the  National  Grange,  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and 
others,  urging  an  appropriation  of  additional  funds  for  the  use  ol 
the  subcommittee:  and 
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Whereas  the  Associated  Farmers  of  California,  Inc..  In  a  tele- 
gram to  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  dated  April  4.  1939,  Inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  that  date,  demanded  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  before  the  subcommittee  in  respect  to  charges 
made  against  It;  and 

Whereas  Senators  Schwixlenbach  and  Downet  have  Introduced 
Senate  Resolution  126  in  the  Seventy-sUth  Congress.  pro\-iding 
for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  use  in  enabling  the  subcom- 
mittee to  continue  its  Investigation;  and 

Whereas  Gov.  Culbcrt  L.  Olson  has  already  communicated  with 
the  cliairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  Audit  and  Control 
Committee,  Senator  Byrnes,  to  support  Senate  Resolution  126: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  .......       ^  «  ,v  ' 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  CaiT- 
fomia  jointly.  That  this  legl-slature  approves  of  and  endorses 
Senate  Resolution  126,  now  pending  In  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress; 
and  be  It  further  ^  ^      ^^       .  .  . 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  assembly  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  Senator,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  to 
Senator  James  Byrnes,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Audit  and  Control  Committee. 


The  Ludlow  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  2.  1939  v 


RADIO     ADDRESS    BY    HON.     WILLIAM     P.     LAMBERTSON.     OP 

KANSAS,   JUNE   1,    1939 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  of  this  Congress, 
and  no  one  in  the  public  service  of  this  Nation  anywhere,  is 
more  deeply  and  genuinely  interested  in  maintaining  the 
people's  right  to  rule  than  is  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas.  Hon.  William  P.  Lambertson. 

In  a  very  enlightening  radio  address  delivered  over  radio 
station  WOL  on  Thursday  night,  June  1.  Mr.  Lambertson 
pointed  out  that  our  existing  democracy  is  confined  to  our 
domestic  concerns;  that  our  democracy  stops  at  the  water's 
edge;  and  that  in  its  foreign  relations  our  democracy  is  not 
a  democracy  at  all  but  a  pure  autocracy.  As  proof  of  his 
statement,  he  pointed  out  that  while  our  people  may  vote 
on  the  location  of  a  sewer  or  the  construction  of  a  school 
building,  they  have  no  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  greatest 
and  most  tragic  of  all  decisions,  the  question  of  sending  our 
boys  into  foreign  lands  to  die  in  the  settlement  of  quarrels 
of  alien  origin. 

Mr.  Lambertson  very  impressively  presented  the  case  in 
favor  of  the  Ludlow  resolution  and  advocated  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  democracy  by  giving  those  who  have  to  suffer 
and  to  die,  and  bear  the  costs  and  griefs  of  war,  the  right 
to  decide  whether  this  country  shall  send  soldiers  abroad  to 
give  up  their  lives  in  foreign  conflicts.  He  made  a  special 
plea  that  women  shall  have  an  equal  right  with  men  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  participation  In  foreign  wars,  pointing 
out  that  under  the  present  war-declaring  mechanism,  which 
vests  the  power  to  declare  war  in  Congress,  women  are 
pathetically  impotent  in  expressing  their  views,  since  only 
5  of  the  531  Members  of  Congress  are  women.  His  point 
of  view  was  that  since  women  go  down  Into  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  to  bring  our  boys  into  the  world,  they 
should  have  something  to  say  as  to  whether  their  flesh  and 
blood  shall  be  hurled  into  the  hell  of  a  foreign  conflict. 

Mr.  Lambertson's  address  was  timely  and  scholarly  and 
was  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time,  when  the  war 
fever  has  subsided  and  our  people  can  discuss  the  question 
of  national  security  in  an  atmosphere  of  thoughtfulness  and 
reason.  By  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  present  Mr. 
Lambertson's  address  for  printing  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
To  my  radio  listeners:  Through  the  coxirtesy  of  the  Inter-City 
hook-up  I  am  prlvUeged  to  speak  this  evening  in  favor  of  the 
Ludlow  resolution.  We  are  very  happy  to  find  that  the  war  fever 
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has  cooled  off  a  little  and  because  It  has.  It  makes  the  consideration 
of  the  Ludlow  resolution  more  in  order.  As  we  approach  a  war 
which  people  fear  is  imminent,  some  raise  the  question  challengiiig 
the  patriotism  of  those  urging  a  change  of  our  Constitution  to  let 
the  people  vote  on  a  foreign  war;  but  with  this  spirit  subsided  a 
little,  we  can  dare  to  stick  our  heads  un  and  proclaim  ourselves 
for  a  real  democracy  which  passes  on  the  deepest  and  moet  pro- 
found thing  in  our  life. 

On  the  whole  I  am  glad  to  announce  that  there  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment among  the  people,  as  the  Ludlow  resolution  Is  better  under- 
stood. In  its  favor.  I  find  many  men  in  great  national  patriotic 
organizations  who  have  been  opposed  to  It  on  the  face  of  it,  are, 
as  they  think  more  about  it,  looking  on  It  with  more  favor.  On  a 
recent  visit  to  mfir^iome  district.  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  In 
the  10  county  seatsT^Tiere  were  more  questions  asked  and  more 
interest  in  the  war  situation  than  In  anything  else.  They  were 
worried  about  what  we  in  Congress  and  the  President  might  do.  I 
talked  to  several  members  of  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  who  used  to  fear  that  a  referendum  might  handicap 
the  Nation  In  its  medium  of  defense  by  proposing  to  let  the  people 
vote  on  something  before  the  Government  could  act.  I  notice 
a  distinct  improvement  In  favor  of  the  proposal  over  what  it  had 
been  last  fall. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  think  has  stirred  my  people  up  Is  the 
large  appropriations  which  we  have  been  making  for  our  armed 
forces.  I  think  they  were  particularly  Interested  in  the  $750,000,- 
000  Navy  bill  which  has  gone  through  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  has  been  signed  by  the  President,  They  seem  to  understand 
that  It  required  very  little  debate,  that  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendation was  accepted  after  a  few  moments  by  the  Whole  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  without  any  hint  of  reductions,  that  the  Hotiso 
floor  debate  lasted  only  an  hour  or  two  before  it  was  passed — ^thls 
record-breaking  bUl.  This  Navy  bill  will  call  for  $950,000,000  next 
year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  that  have  been  started  this  year. 
There  is  bovmd  to  be  a  $200,000,000  Increase  next  year.  The  people 
are  not  so  dumb  that  they  believe  this  Is  Just  a  Navy  for  defense. 
They  know  it  Is  a  Navy  that  Is  getting  prepared  to  go  places  away 
from  the  American  shore  if  need  be,  further  even  than  this  hemi- 
sphere and  the  tremendous  Increases  of  the  Army  and  air  forces 
have  made  a  pacified  people  3,000  miles  from  either  the  belligerent 
East  or  West  to  believe  that  we  are  headed  for  places  which  they 
wouldn't  sanction  and  this  has  sharpened  their  eagerness  for  the 
Ludlow  resolution. 

Senator  Borah's  statement  that  we  might  be  driven  to  attack  in 
order  to  defend  ourselves  is  deserving  of  some  consideration,  but 
the  point  is  not  the  most  serious.  Under  things  as  they  exist  today, 
if  we  saw  an  enemy  moving  to  some  position  which  might  be 
threatening,  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  could  move  our  forces  before  any 
declaration  of  war  was  made  by  Congress,  to  give  us  the  advantage 
or  to  offset  some  disadvantage.  There  may  be  a  real  question 
about  whether  it  is  a  foreign  war  or  not,  the  distinguished  Senator 
says.  Congress  would  decide  first  and  then  the  people  would  decide 
second.  If  there  were  any  strong  hint  that  it  was  to  be  a  war  at 
home,  nobody  would  be  keener  for  defense  than  the  people  them- 
selves, but  they  wouldn't  be  fooled  so  quickly  as  a  Congress  sur- 
rounded by  propaganda  on  the  question  of  a  foreign  war.  Yes,  It 
Is  true  that  we  can't  think  of  any  rule  that  makes  it  perfect,  but 
this  proposition  would  make  it  more  nearly  perfect  and  would  do 
more  to  prevent  war  than  anything  else  we  could  do.  Of  course, 
those  on  the  other  side  would  say  that  because  we  had  a  referendum 
of  the  people  we  probably  wouldn't  fight  as  quickly  and  there- 
fore other  nations  might  dare  to  be  more  offensive  or  aggressive 
toward  us.  Secretary  Hull  said  last  winter  that  when  he  proposed 
something  to  a  forelgp  country  there  was  sort  of  a  secret  volca 
that  came  up  behind  and  over  his  head  that  said  to  those  coun- 
tries, "We  wouldn't  fight,"  and  It  weakened  the  force  of  his  threat 
or  his  diplomacy,  we  should  say.  There  Is  the  good  and  the  bad 
side  to  that.  Possibly  It  is  a  little  humiliating  to  a  leader  who 
assumes  to  make  diplomatic  proposals  with  fears  that  his  country 
isn't  behind  him,  but  there  is  a  fine  wholesome  force  in  that  secret 
voice  that  comes  up  from  behind  and  goes  over  his  head,  which  is 
the  real  expression  of  our  democracy  and  shoxild  be  his  guiding 
spirit  after  all. 

I  note  with  Interest  as  the  debates  on  the  Constitution  are  re- 
viewed that  there  were  two  schools  of  thought  about  where  the 
declaration  of  war  should  lodge.  The  Tory  school  thought  it  should 
lodge  with  the  President,  and  the  other  extreme  thought  it  should 
Icdf-e  with  Congress  because  they  were  the  nearest  to  the  people. 
The  people  themselves,  then,  were  Inaccessible.  They  were  widely 
scattered,  of  course,  without  radios,  without  telephones  or  telegraph, 
or  even  roads,  and  with  very  limited  mall  service  It  was  next  to  the 
Impossible  of  thinking  they  could  get  a  referendum  from  the  people 
in  any  reasonable  time  at  all.  But  how  different  it  is  today.  If  the 
people  could  have  been  reached  then  as  they  are  reached  today 
by  a  sound  of  a  voice  at  every  cross  road  and  every  drug  store, 
there  isn't  much  question  but  what  the  authority  woiild  have  been 
left  with  the  people  to  have  voted  on  the  question  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  Congress  was  chosen,  let  me  reiterate,  because 
they  were  the  closest  approach  to  all  of  the  people  at  that  time. 

The  Ludlow  resolution  furnishes  us  a  double  check  on  the  subject 
of  war.  If  the  substance  of  this  resolution  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  and  a  foreign  war  became  Imminent,  the  Congress 
would  first  submit  the  resolution  to  the  people.  That  would  be 
their  Judgment,  and  then  the  people  would  vote  whether  or  not 
they  shotild  sustain  Congress.     That  furnishes  us  a  double  check 
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like  we  have  In  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  like  what  Is  empha- 
sized in  the  check-and-balance  system  of  government.  I  think  a 
great  many  people  think  that  under  the  proposed  change  the 
people  would  initiate  and  vote  on  the  question  regardless  of  Con- 
gress. Understand.  Congress  would  submit  the  resolution  and  vote 
the  declaration  of  entering  a  foreign  war  first,  as  they  have  done; 
then,  under  the  propostd  change,  the  people  would  have  the  chance 
to  verify  what  Congress  had  declared  or  veto  it. 

Then  the  people  would  have  a  secret  vote,  and  this  is  highly  im- 
portant No  one  can  tell  or  coerce  an  American  soul  when  he  goes 
into  that  ballot  booth  alone.  The  votes  of  Congress  many  times  are 
not  true  votes.  Congressmf'n  don't  always  dare  to  do  what  they 
would  like  to  do.  but  the  people  at  home  would  do  Just  exactly 
what  they  wanted  to  do  on  a  secret  ballot  on  a  referendum  sub- 
mitted back  from  Congress.  The  war  propaganda  in  the  spring 
of  1917  was  so  built  up  that  only  a  few  Members  of  Congress  voted 
against  the  declaration  of  war.  It  was  not  so  much  the  fear  of  the 
people  at  home  as  the  fear  of  forces  about  Washington — the  fear  of 
be:ng  ca'led  a  paciJlst,  the  fear  that  somebody  might  call  them 
unpatriotic.  Tliey  didn't  have  time  to  get  back  home  to  mingle 
with  their  people.  On  April  6  in  '17  no  one  thought  we  would 
Ecnd  soldiers  to  France;  it  was  to  t>e  an  economic  war.  Those  who 
had  courage  to  overcome  the  influences  that  were  asking  for  war 
have  been  thoroughly  vindicated  in  the  public  mind.  The  people 
on  a  referendum  would  not  have  to  think  of  criticism,  because 
their  vote  would  be  a  secret  vote,  and  that  is  the  finest  vote  of  all. 

Another  reason  for  the  referendum  is  that  it  will  give  women, 
and  particularly  the  motherhood  of  the  country,  an  equal  chance 
with  the  men  in  a  vote  on  whether  their  sons  shall  be  made  cannon 
todScT  in  forelRn  fields.  Today  in  Congress  there  are  only  5 
women — 4  Members  of  the  House  and  1  in  the  Senate — out  of  the 
631.  You  can  plainly  see  that  women  are  not  equally  represented 
in  Congress,  although  they  have  equal  suffrage;  and  under  the 
present  arrangement  the  men  statesmen  of  the  country  determine 
the  declaration  of  war.  Women  vote  now  in  the  United  States 
probably  to  as  high  a  percentage  as  men,  and  they  would  particu- 
larly on  a  war  referendum.  Everyone  knows  that  it  was  the 
women's  vote  in  the  United  States  in  1916  that  reelected  Woodrow 
Wilson  after  a  promi.«e  that  he  made  through  the  campaign  that 
he  would  keep  us  out  of  war.  There  isn't  the  slightest  doubt  in 
the  world  but  what  that  thing,  and  that  alone,  gave  the  electoral 
vote  in  Kansas  to  Woodrow  Wilson  over  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 
So  on  a  referendum  of  war  women  for  the  first  time  would  come 
to  their  own. 

CXir  democracy  Is  effective  for  Internal  things,  but  not  In  dealing 
with  our  international  relations.  Our  democracy  is  effective  before 
bonds  are  issued  on  a  sewer  project,  on  a  school  building,  on  the 
building  of  a  courthouse,  and  in  all  these  instances  the  people 
must  vote  their  approval,  but  when  we  get  down  to  the  water's  edge 
our  democracy  ceases.  When  we  begin  our  dealings  with  the 
nations  of  the  world  through  the  State  Department,  when  it  comes 
to  the  deepest  and  most  sacred  thing  of  life — war  and  the  power 
to  conscript — our  democracy  goes  out  the  window  and  an  autocracy 
takes  the  throne.  We  have  delegated  all  our  powers  in  tariff  rates 
under  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements  with  the  S-^cretary  of  State 
to  use  in  our  international  relations.  We  have  given  away  our  de- 
mocracy, and  this  whole  thing  that  we  have  given  away  is  the  source 
that  tells  us  now  that  we  must  not  let  the  people  have  the  chance 
to  vote  ultimately  on  whether  we  shall  be  involved  in  European 
wars  because  of  one  department's  falling  to  make  a  satisfactory 
friendly  relationship.  We  arc  pleading  for  an  equal  democracy  in 
picking  up  a  son  from  the  home  circle,  sending  him  to  European 
sou  to  die  for  his  country,  the  equal  democracy  that  we  demand 
now  on  whether  a  sewer  project  can  be  successfully  projected.  I 
belong  to  that  Increasing  American  percentage  who  believe  that  the 
same  democracy  that  exists  for  the  common  and  material  things  of 
life  should  exist  for  the  deepest  and  most  sacred  thing  In  this 
world — a  declaration  for  a  foreign  war.  It  Is  a  question  of  bringing 
to  our  foreign  relations  the  same  democracy  which  Is  universal  In 
our  domestic  affairs. 


Aid  for  Dependent  Children  Should  Be  on  50-50 

Basis 
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OF 


I  HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

I  OP^  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1,  1939 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone  has  said,  "The 
measure  of  the  degree  of  civilization  of  a  country  is  reflected 
In  the  provision  which  it  makes  for  its  children."  I  do  not 
know  who  uttered  those  words,  but  I  believe  most  of  us  will 
agree  with  the  thought. 

There  have  been  numerous  plans  for  assistance  to  needy 
children.    The  method  which  has  been  put  into  effect  by  the 


Federal  Government  is  contained  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
As  we  all  know,  it  is  the  law  which  governs  the  pattern  o' 
State  laws  at  the  present  time  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

In  January  1939,  42  jurisdictions  were  administering  aid 
to  dependent  children  under  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Secuiity  Board.  Nearly  $9,000,000  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  funds  were  obligated  for  monthly  grants  to  666,655 
children  in  272.385  families. 

The  grants  averaged  $32.52  per  family,  the  lowest  average 
grant  for  any  State  being  $8.14  per  family,  the  highest  $64.17 
per  family.     In  four  States  the  average  grant  is  less  than'^ 
$15  per  month  per  family  unit  and  in  three  others  less 
than  $20. 

The  purpose  of  legislation  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
is  to  prevent  disruption  of  families  on  the  ground  of  pov- 
erty alone  and  to  enable  the  mother  to  give  home  care  to 
her  children.  The  assurance  of  a  definite  amount  of  aid 
not  subject  to  change  from  week  to  week  or  month  to  month 
unless  conditions  in  the  family  change  is  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  this  form  of  assistance.  The  enactment  of 
laws  for  aid  to  dependent  children  was  evidence  of  public 
recognition  of  the  need  for  long-time  care  for  those  children 
whose  fathers  are  dead,  are  incapacitated,  or  had  deserted 
their  families,  and  that  security  at  home  is  an  essential  point 
of  a  program  for  such  care.  There  is  no  substitute  that  com- 
pares with  a  wholesome  home  influence  in  the  care  of  children. 

So  far,  so  good.  Now,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  one  of  its  features  which,  in  my 
judgment,  constitutes  an  inequality  that  should  be  corrected 
by  this  Congress.  The  Federal  Government  reimburses  States 
for  blind  assistance  and  old-age  assistance  upon  a  50-50 
basis.  But  the  companion  provision  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  reimburses  the  States  on  a  one-third  basis.  Why 
this  discrimination?  I  can  see  no  reason  why  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  aid  for  dependent  children  should  not  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  blind  assistance  and  aid  for  aged. 

The  children  in  need  of  assistance  do  not  constitute  an 
articulate  group.  They  are  not  able  to  spjeak  for  themselves, 
and  therefore  they  might  easily  be  forgotten.  That  must  not 
be.  Whatever  amount  may  be  spent  under  this  program,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  participation  in  their  behalf 
should  be  on  the  50-50  basis,  the  same  as  for  other  divisions 
of  assistance  under  the  same  law;  that  the  percentage  derived 
from  the  Federal  Government  should  apply  equally  to  each 
group;  and  I  urge  that  this  change  be  made  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 


Relief  Conditions  in  Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  2.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  OP 
THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 

of  Florida: 

'  Hoxxse  Resolution  59 

Whereas,  from  press  dispatches,  it  now  appears  extremely  prob- 
able that  approximately  13.600  needy  Florida  f>eople  are  soon  to  be 
forced  from  the  W.  P.  A.  pay  rolls  in  accordance  with  general  orders 
from  the  National  Administrator,  Col.  Francis  C.  Harrington;   and 

Whereas  in  excess  of  10.000  men  and  women  formerly  on  relief 
have  already  been  stricken  from  Florida  relief  rolls  during  the  pasc 
few  weeks;  and 

Whereas  at  the  p>eak  of  W.  P.  A.  employment  in  1938  there  were 
many  hundreds  of  worthy  and  needy  persons  unable  to  secure 
W.  P.  A.  placement,  although  certified  for  relief;  and 
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Whereais  economic  conditions  In  Florida,  owing  to  the  deplorable 
citrus  prices  show  no  maprovement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  deep 
depression;  and 

Whereas  temporary  Inflow  of  money  from  the  toxirtst  trade  has 
produced  but  slight  economic  benefit,  now  ended  for  the  year,  with 
no  hope  of  resiimptlon  until  late  autumn;  and 

Whereas  the  business  of  Florida  follows  trends  directly  opposite 
to  tho.se  ruling  in  northern  cities,  reaching  lowest  levels  In  summer 
and  peak  proportions  In  winter;  and 

Whereas  the  discharge  of  more  than  10.000  W.  P.  A.  workers  since 
January  1.  coupled  with  other  depres.sing  conditions,  has  already 
prodviced  an  unemployment  crisis — pitiable  and  impossible  for  local 
governmental  units  to  meet  owing  to  lack  of  fvmds;  and 

Wliereas  the  discharge  of  13,000  additional  workers  will  create  a 
deplorable  situation  during  the  summer  and  early  fall,  likely  result- 
ing in  untold  suffering  from  hunger  and  want;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Roy  Schroder.  State  administrator  of 
W.  P.  A.,  has  gone  to  Washington  to  lay  the  needs  of  Florida  before 
the  national  administration  and  to  ple.id  the  cause  of  the  needy  in 
this  State  in  an  effort  to  hold  the  pending  slash  of  personnel  to  the 
lowest  possible  level:  Thereby  be  It 

Ratolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  oi 
Florida,  In  regular  session  assembled,  appeals  directly  to  Senator 
Charlxs  O.  Andrews  and  Senator  Clattde  Ptfper,  and  to  congres- 
sional Representatives  Peterson.  Green,  Caldwell.  Hendricks,  and 
Cannon  to  give  the  question  of  Florida  relief  collective,  respective, 
and  paramount  attention  and  lend  every  aid  possible  to  State 
Administrator  Schroder  In  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  needy  distressed 
of  Florida;  and  be  It  further 

Ratolved.  That  our  conEcresrional  delegation  be  urged  to  every 
effort  toward  securing  sufficient  funds  for  continued  relief  by  sup- 
porting pending  or  Increased  appropriations  for  relief;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  of  the  Florida  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
and  to  Col.  Francis  C.  Harrington,  National  Administrator. 


Tfie  "Morris**  and  the  nVainwright" 
EXTENSION  OF  RE:\IARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  2,  1939 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   COLGATE  W.   DARDEN,   JR.,   OF   VIRGINIA. 

JUNE  1,  1939 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  at  the  launching  of 
the  Morris  and  the  Wainwright,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  June 
1,  1939: 

Admiral  Simons,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
kind  invitation  extended  rae  by  Admiral  Simons  to  be  present  today 
and  to  Uke  part  In  the  launching  of  these  two  ships  of  the  Navy. 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  ships  and  shore  stations  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  It  Is  a  particular  pleasiire  to  visit  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  finest  navy  yard  In  this  country. 

The  two  slender  and  graceful  ships  now  nearing  completion  ref>- 
resent  the  best  that  can  be  produced  in  this  class.  They  will 
shortly  Join  the  fleet — there  to  take  theu:  places  in  what  may  fairly 
be  called  the  bulwark  of  the  West. 

On  behalf  of  Tidewater  Virginia,  I  want  to  welcome  Mrs.  Nutter 
and  Mrs.  Melggs,  who  have  come  today  to  christen  the  ships  which 
arc  to  bear  the  names  of  their  distinguished  forbears.  We  are 
glad  to  have  you  with  us.  We  are  happy  to  share  w^lth  you  this 
great  occasion. 

I  regret  that  time  permits  only  a  brief  reference  to  the  distin- 
guished naval  officers  whose  names  are  to  be  given  these  destroyers. 

Charles  Morris  was  born  In  Woodstock,  Conn.,  July  26.  1784.  As 
a  young  officer  he  served  on  the  Constitution,  and  Ln  her  took  part 
In  the  operations  against  Tripoli.  He  was  the  first  of  the  gallant 
band  sent  to  bum  the  Philadelphia,  to  board  that  ship. 

The  war  with  England  In  1812  found  him  still  serving  on  the 
Constitution.  On  August  19,  1812,  the  Constitution  met  and  de- 
feated the  Guerriere.  In  this  engagement  the  young  officer  rendered 
distinguished  service  and  was  severely  wounded. 

Recovering  from  his  wounds  he  was  promoted  captain  and 
assigned  to  the  Adams,  a  28-gun  frigate,  then  lying  at  Washing- 
ton.    He  at  once  set  to  sea  as  a  commerce  destroyer. 

Unfortunately  In  September  1814  he  was  forced  to  bum  his  own 
Bhlp  In  the  Penobscot  River  to  prevent  its  capture  by  the  British. 
He  was,  however,  able  to  save  his  men. 

Made  a  commodore,  following  the  war,  he  had  the  honor  of 
commanding  the  Brandyunne  when  It  conyeyed  Lafayette  back  to 


Prance  in  1825.  He  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  A'-ademy 
at  Annapolis  and  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrog- 
raphy in  Washington,  where  he  died  January  27,  1856. 

The  Wamu'Hgr/it  Is  named  for  Commander  Jonathan  Mayhe^ 
Wainwright.  his  son.  Jonathan  Mayhew  WalnwTlght.  Jr..  Rear 
Admiral  Richard  Wainwright,  and  Commander  Richard  Wainwright. 
Commander  Jonathan  Mayhew  WaiawTight  was  born  in  New 
York  City  July  27,  1821.  During  the  Civil  War  he  commanded 
the  U.  S.  S.  Harriet  Lane.  Admiral  Porter's  flagship,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  PhUip,  and  was  kUled  in  an 
attack  upon  Confederate  forts  in  Galveston  Harbcr  January  1, 
1863.  He  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  war  Janxiary  2,  1863,  In 
the  cemetery  at  Galveston. 

Ensign  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright,  Jr.,  his  son.  was  born  in 
New  York  City  January  29.  1849;  he  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1867.  He  was  attached  to  the  Motitcan 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  while  In  command  of  a  beat  exjjedl- 
ticn  against  the  piratical  steamer  Forward,  lying  in  a  lagoon  at 
San  Bias.  Mexico,  was  wounded.  He  died  on  the  Mohican  from 
the  -effects  of  wounds  June  19,  1870. 

Commander  Richard  Wainwright,  United  States  Navy,  was  born 
in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1817.  He  served  in  the  Coast  Survey  and 
on  home  station  from  1841  to  1857.  and  cruised  In  the  U.  S.  S.  Mer- 
rimac,  special  service.  1857-60.  In  1861  he  was  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  U.  S.  S.  Hartford,  Admiral  Farragut's  flagship.  On 
April  24  and  25,  1862,  during  the  passage  of  the  forts  below  New 
Orleans,  he  rendered  conspicuous  gallant  service  In  extinguishing 
the  fire  on  the  Hartford,  caused  by  a  Confederate  fire  raft,  while 
continuing  the  bombardment  of  the  forts,  and  wa.-*  highly  com- 
mended by  Admiral  Farragut.  Commander  Wainwright  partici- 
pated In  the  operations  of  the  fleet  below  Vlcksburg  until  taken 
ill  v?lth  fever.    He  riled  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  In  1862. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  Wainwright,  United  States  Na\-y,  was  born 
December  17,  1849.  In  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  executive  cfflcer 
en  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine  when  she  was  blown  up  and  sunk  In  the 
harbor  of  Habana,  February  15,  1898.  He  commanded  the  wooden 
gunboat  Gloucester  (px-yacht  Corsair)  during  the  battle  of  San- 
tiago, July  3.  1898.  When  Admiral  Cervera's  squcwlron  came  out 
of  the  harbor  cf  Santiago  in  an  effort  to  escape,  Wainwright 
maintained  his  advanced  position  and  awaited  the  exit  of  the 
two  torpedo  boats  Fwor  and  Pluton,  which  he  attacked  at  close 
range,  sinking  the  Furor  and  driving  the  Pluton  on  the  beach. 
After  saving  the  survivors  from  these  two  prizes,  Walnw:lght 
proceeded  to  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  and  Oqucndo,  which  were 
beached  and  burning  fiercely.  Despite  the  great  danger  from  ex- 
plosions, many  persons  were  rescued  from  these  ves-sels.  Lieuten- 
ant Norman,  In  charge  of  one  of  the  Gloucester's  boats,  formally 
received  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  commander  In  chief  and 
all  of  his  officers  and  men  present  and  brought  on  board  all 
the  high-ranking  officers,  including  Admiral  Cervera.  For  his 
valor  In  this  ent^agement  Admiral  Wainwright  was  advanced  10 
niimbe:s  in  rank  for  "eminent  and  con.spicuoiis  conduct  in 
battle  with  the  enemy."    He  died  March  6.  1926. 

It  is  a  tragic  circumstance  that  we  chance  to  live  today  In  what 
appears  tc  be  an  era  of  international  anarchy.  One  by  one  our 
hopes  have  turned  to  ashes  In  the  white-hot  forges  of  war.  Those 
who  place  their  trust  In  the  Instmmentalities  of  war  rather  than 
In  the  more  orderly  but  far  less  spectacular  processes  of  peace  now 
strut  and  thunder.  Their  ominous  threats  are  heard  with  Increas- 
ing frequency  as  they  seek  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
mankind 

Force  is  on  the  march.  Tyranny  and  oppression  seek  to  strike 
down  human  liberty  and  enslave  mankind.  Mau-k  this  well:  Only 
those  nations  will  survive  today  who  are  able  to  defend  themselves. 

These  ships,  as  I  have  said,  go  to  Join  our  fleet — they,  witU 
many  others  now  being  built  In  the  yards  of  this  country,  are 
America's  answer  to  those  who  feel  Inclined  to  challenge  the  western 
world.  We  do  not  propose  to  stand  Idly  by  and  leave  thla  great 
Nation  vmdef ended  in  a  time  of  such  great  F>erU. 

We  covet  no  land  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  we  envy  no  nation 
or  group  of  nations;  we  are  eager  to  further  the  cause  of  peace 
and  to  do  our  full  part  toward  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  prob- 
lems of  mankind. 

However,  let  no  man,  whatever  be  his  station  or  his  title,  mis- 
take this  earnest  desire  for  jjeace,  for  fear.  Let  no  ruler  or  group 
of  rulers  delude  themselves  into  believing  that  the  descendants  of 
those  men  and  women  who  carved  out  of  the  wilderness  this  great 
Republic  of  the  West,  who  spanned  this  continent  with  the  great 
transcontinental  railroads  and  highways;  who  bridged  its  rivers 
and  built  Its  cities;  who  cleared  the  way  through  almost  impene- 
trable forests  and  over  forbidding  and  soaring  mountains — all 
that  they  and  their  children  might  be  free — let  no  ruler  or  group 
of  rulers,  I  say,  delude  themselves  into  believing  that  we,  their 
descendants,  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  defend  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  a  great  and  a  rich  land,  purchased  by  the  blood,  the 
tmremltting  toll  and  the  almost  Incredible  sacrifice  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  It  Is  a  heritage  of  which  we  are  proud  and 
whose  territorial  Integrity  we  propose  to  defend  with  ovir  lives  if 
need  be. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  paying  a  richly  de- 
served tribute  to  the  men  who  built  these  ships;  a  tribute  to  those 
of  both  the  civilian  and  naval  service  who  labor  here  In  this  yard. 

They  have  done  far  more  than  bend  and  weld  the  steel.  They 
have  built  Into  these  vessels,  with  the  skill  and  the  integrity  which 
is  theirs,  the  stamina  and  the  endurance  which  has  ever  been  the 
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product  of  good  workmanship.  Whether  the  cruise  be  in  peace 
or  in  war.  In  fair  weather  or  In  stormy  seas,  I  know  that  the 
course  will  be  well  run. 

The  Morris  and  the  Waintcright  will  do  credit  to  a  great  Navy 
and  the  distinguished  names  which  they  bear,  because  they  have 
come  from  the  hands  of  honest  and  skillful  men. 


Business  and  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  2,  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   JAY    FRANKLIN 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
said  by  big  business  about  the  way  the  New  Deal  is  ruining 
them.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get  at  the  facts  and  that 
is  by  comparison  of  figures. 

I  invite  those  who  are  gullible  enough  to  have  swallowed 
whole  the  propaganda  put  out  by  antinew  dealers  to  read 
the  following  article  by  Jay  Franklin  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  May  31.  1939: 

[From  the  Washington  Fvenlng  Star  of  May  31,  1939] 

WI.  TOE   PEOPLE ROOSEVELT    HELD  RIGHT   AND   BIG   BUSINESS    WRONG   ON 

ECONOMY  APPRAISAL 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 
F!g\ires  are  rapidly  rolling  Into  Washington  showing  the  extent 
to  which  big  business  has  been  ruined  by  the  New  Deal  and  why 
there  is  such  an  overwhelming  demand  for  tax  relief  on  the  part 
of  the  great  corporations.  Here,  for  example,  are  the  "tragic" 
figures  of  the  economic  recovery  movement  of  1934-37,  as  reflected 
in  industrial  sales.  For  convenience,  the  figures  are  expressed  In 
millions  of  dollars,  so  when  you  read  steel  sales  for  1937  as  being 
♦2,847,  that  means  $2,847,000,000. 
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our  big  business  firms  Increased  sales  by  percentages  ranging  be- 
tween 7' 2  percent  and  134  percent,  and  increased  assets  up  to  a 
total  of  37 '2   (mall-crder  houses). 

It  seems  clear  that  In  the  light  of  these  distressing  figures  no 
Congress  should  be  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  take  pity  on  the 
wealthy  corporations,  remove  the  undistributed-profits  tax,  and 
apply  economic  democracy  by  taxing  the  corner  grocery  at  Just  the 
same  rates  as  applies  to  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  Indus- 
trial enterprise  in  America.  It  is  equally  clear  why  the  big  busi- 
ness leaders  hate  Roosevelt:  He  was  right  in  his  appraisal  of  poli- 
tical economy  and  they  were  wrong. 

The  1938  figures  are  not  so  good.  That  was  the  year  when 
Congress  resisted  the  President,  the  year  when  Roosevelt  tried  to 
balance  the  Budget. 

The  Domestic  Sugar  Quota 


These  figures  are  based  on  data  from  W.  P.  A.  projects,  sponsored 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  What  Is  impressive 
about  them  is  the  fact  that  the  1934  figures  represent  recovery 
from  the  trough  of  the  depression,  while  the  1937  figures  are  based 
on  the  earnings  of  the  year  when  it  was  evident  that  the  New 
Deal  was  here  and  here  to  stay.  Statistical  arpeggios  make  sweet 
music  to  few  but  certified  public  accountants,  but  here  are  some 
percentage  of  gains  in  sales  during  1937,  as  compared  with  sales 
In  1934:  t 

Steel,  up  134^rcent:  meat  packers,  up  18  percent;  chain  variety 
stores,  up  15  percent;  automobile  manufacturers,  up  92 '2  percent; 
agricultural  machinery,  up  68 '2  percent  in  1937.  as  compared  to 
1935:  cigarette  sales,  up  22 '2  percent:  mail-order  houees,  sales  up 
69  percent;  oil  refiners,  up  34  percent:  qflSce  equipment,  up  55  per- 
cent: cement  sales,  up  44 '2  percent  despite  17-pcrcent  shrinkage  in 
assets;  containers,  other  than  paper  and  wood,  up  52  percent. 

But — I  can  hear  the  Tories  roar  in  outrage — 1937  was  not  a  rep- 
resentative year.  I  agree.  It  was  not.  It  was  the  year  of  the  great 
sit-down  strikes  which  "paralyzed"  industry,  "crippling"  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  so  that  It  could  show  only  a  19-percent  Incretise  in 
assets  and  only  a  92'2 -percent  Increase  in  sales  over  1934.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  Supreme  Court  fight,  when  Roosevelt  "destroyed 
confidence"  and  threatened  to  "become  a  dictator"  by  reorganizing 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  It  was  the 
year  when  the  Supreme  Court  validated  the  "ruinous"  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  It  was  the  year  when  labor  warfare  broke  out  between 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L  .  still  further  "undermining  con- 
fidence" and  "paralyzing  Industry."     Yet  this  was  the  year  when 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  2,  1939 


LETTER    FROM    THE    MALTA    IRRIGATION    DISTRICT,    MALTA, 

MONT. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  Malta  Irrigation  District  in  Montana: 

Malta  Irrigation  District,  ■ 
Malta,  Mont.,  May  25.  1939. 
Representative  James  F.  O'Connor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative:  In  today's  Great  Falls  Tribune  I  notice  that 
you  are  making  a  move  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  domestic  sugar 
quota  by  getting  the  EUender  bill  before  the  House. 

The  present  regulations  now  in  effect,  in  regard  to  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  are  working  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
economy  of  northern  and  eastern  Montana,  especially  upon  the 
Milk  River  irrigation  project  and  on  other  projects  which  are  In  the 
pioneer  state  of  development,  and  for  this  reason  I  feel  Justified  In 
taking  up  your  valuable  time  by  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  which.  It  seems  to  me,  sup- 
port the  opinion  that,  at  least  in  these  parts,  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  should  be  encouraged  to  expand  rather  than  be  restricted: 

(1)  The  sugar  beet  is  the  principal  and,  in  most  cases,  the  only 
cultivated  cash  crop  available  to  the  Irrigation  farmer.  They  fur- 
nish the  money  with  which  to  meet  fixed  charges  such  as  interest, 
taxes,  and  water,  and  construction  repayments,  which  the  Reclama- 
tion Btireau  is  now  commencing  to  collect  on  the  Milk  River 
project.  It  Is  plain  that  a  failure  to  meet  any  or  all  of  these  obli- 
gations will  mean  loss  of  the  farm  and  ruin  of  the  farmer. 

Pew  farms  are  at  present  developed  to  the  point  of  having  suffi- 
cient acreage  In  beets  to  meet  these  quotas;  realizing  this  fact,  a 
group  of  farmers  in  the  Nashua  area  made  a  survey  early  this  spring 
on  the  possibility  of  substituting  some  other  cash  crop  for  beets. 
The  survey  showed  overproduction  In  processing  the  following, 
which  are  the  principle  types  of  cultivated  crops  that  can  be 
grown  In  this  area:  Corn,  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  cucumbers;  toma- 
toes and  potatoes  are  advised  against  as  being  too  variable  a  market 
to  be  depended  upon  as  a  basic  crop.  It  was  so  apparent  that  beets 
were  the  only  available  source  of  cash  that  one  farmer  succinctly 
summed  up  the  situation  by  the  remark,  "Well,  it  looks  like  the 
only  thing  left  for  us  is  to  raise  hell." 

(2)  But  the  production  of  an  assured  cash  return  Is  not  the  only 
argument  In  favor  of  Increased  beet  production  In  this  area.  There 
is  no  other  crop  which  Is  so  efficient  In  putting  the  partly  developed 
irrigated  farm  In  shape.  The  working  of  the  soil,  the  leveling,  the 
accurate  application  of  wate?  and  drainage  necessary  to  the  raising 
of  a  good  crop  of  beets,  coupled  with  the  practice  of  crop  rotation 
and  soil  fertilization  works  toward  full  utilization  and  conservation 
of  each  individual  farm. 

(3)  Every  byproduct  of  beet  farming  acts  as  a  stabilizer  to  the 
economy  of  this  territory.  Range  livestock  falsing  Is  one  of  the 
other  legs  upon  which  our  pro.=pcrity  rests,  and  Its  success  is  lean- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  finishing  and  feeding  of  livestock 
with  the  byproducts  of  the  beet  farmer. 

(4)  The  large  amount  of  employment  that  beet  raising  furnishes 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  an  estimation  of  its  value  to  any 
community. 

(5)  The  so-called  benefit  payments  the  wheat  growers  receive 
may  help  some  of  the  individual  farmers  who  have  reached  the 
maximum  acreage  of  beets  to  fit  in  their  farm  rotation,  but  It  is  a 
detriment  to  the  larger  number  of  farmers  who  have  not  developed 
their  farms  to  that  point  and  who  are  prevented  from,  doing  so  by 
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the  working  of  the  sugar-beet  allotment.  The  net  results,  so  far 
as  the  district  as  a  whole  Is  concerned,  is  to  prevent  it  from  meeting 
construction  payments.  If  regulation  must  be  attempted,  it  would 
be  better  if  It  were  applied  only  to  those  who  raise  over  40  acres 
of  beets,  which  is  considered  suitable  for  the  rotation  plan  on  a 
160-acre  farm,  while  those  growing  less  shoiild  be  encouraged  to 
expand  their  acreage  to  that  amount. 

The  Milk  River  irrigation  project  furnishes  an  object  lesson  in 
the  value  of  beet  culture  in  building  up  a  country. 

The  writer  has  l)een  a  resident  within  the  t)oundarles  of  this 
project  for  the  past  36  years.  He  carried  the  rod  when  the  surveys 
were  made,  and  Irrigated  his  farm  with  the  first  water  which  came 
down  the  canal  southeast  of  Malta.  This  farm  raised  some  of  the 
nrst  beets  grown  In  the  Malta  district,  and  stlU  produces  tieets. 
though  it  has  been  under  lease  for  several  years. 

I  have  not  only  raised  beets  myself  but  I  have  been  in  a  position 
the  past  7  years,  as  president  of  the  Malta  Irrigation  district  of 
me  Milk  River  project,  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  expansion  of  the 
uect  growing  upon  the  development  of  the  project  as  a  whole,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  well-considered  opinion  that 
unless  the  beet  acreage  imder  the  project  is  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  expand,  the  construction  costs  cannot  be  met  and  the 
project  would  be  a  financial  failure.  I  think  the  coroUary  is  also 
true,  and  that  the  sooner  the  farmers  are  able  to  raise  the  maxi- 
mum acreage  of  beets  suitable  to  the  farm  the  sooner  wiU  prosperity 

arrive. 

It  is  a  fact  under  my  observations  that  prior  to  the  Introduction 
of  beet  raising  the  districts  were  not  able  even  to  meet  their 
O.  &  M.  charges,  but  since  then  they  not  only  paid  off  an  accumu- 
lated debt  from  that  source  but  have  been  able  to  make  substan- 
tial payments  on  construction  as  well.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
more  beets  the  project  produces,  the  closer  it  will  come  to  meeting 
these  costs  in  full. 

The  almost  complete  collapse  of  dry-land  wheat  raising  and  range 
livestock  btL^iness  due  to  a  long  succession  of  dry  years  has  con- 
vinced all  of  us  that  we  must  ttirn  to  Irrigation  as  our  salvation. 
The  soundness  of  this  view  is  endorsed  by  a  special  committee 
which  reported  to  the  President  on  northern  Great  Plains  condi- 
tions. Surveys  are  even  now  being  made  and  projects  being 
considered  utilizing  our  water  resources  thrcugh  this  end.  None  of 
these  beneficent  projects  can  realize  the  self-hquidatlng  requisite 
imposed  unless  tieet  raising  is  practiced  as  part  of  the  crop-produc- 
tion program. 

All  the  above,  combined  with  the  fact  that  there  Is  admittedly 
no  surplus  of  domestically  raised  sugar,  convinces  that  room  should 
be  left  for  steady  expansion  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  rather  than 
drastic  reduction  applied. 

If  these  facts  are  convincing,  but  It  Is  still  maintained  that  beet 
acreage  should  be  curtailed  to  help  promote  friendly  foreign  rela- 
tions, the  reply  must  be  that  perhaps  friendly  domestic  relations 
are  not  wisely  neglected. 

And  so  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  your  plan  to  get  a  readjustment 
of  these  sugar-beet  regulations,  and  wish  you  all  success  in  your 
efforts  to  that  end 
Sincerely, 

Josef  Sklower, 
President,  Malta  Irrigation  District. 

p.  s. — Although  I  have  been  here  at  Glasgow  as  secretary  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  for  somewhat  less  than  a  year,  the  Malta 
Irrigation  District  has  insisted  that  I  serve  out  my  time  as  chair- 
man, and  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  I  am  writing  this  letter.  My 
present  address  is  Medical  Building.  Glasgow,  Mont. — J.  S. 


Not  Statesmanship 


Mrs.  Lena  Hawkins  Rigney 
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ARTICLE  BY  WESTBROOK  PEGLER  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
FOR  TUESDAY,  MAY  30.  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  V.  PARSONS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  2.  1939 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  announce  with  sorrow  the  death  of 
Lena  Hawkins  Rigney,  beloved  wife  and  companion  of  Hon. 
Hugh  Rigney,  a  former  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, representing  the  Nineteenth  Illinois  District. 

Mrs.  Rigney  passed  away  May  16,  1939,  following  a  serious 
operation  at  the  Barnes  Hospital  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Vine  Street  Christian  Church, 
Arthur,  111.,  Friday,  May  19,  1939.  with  Rev.  J.  T.  Davis  in 
charge  of  the  services. 

The  membership  of  the  House  learns  of  their  former  col- 
league's loss  with  profound  sorrow  and  extends  to  him  its 
deepest  sympathy. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  30,  1938,  by  West- 
brook  Pegler: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  30,  1939 J 

Faik  Enough — Not  Statesbianship 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  at>out  here  and  observe  that  soma 
characteristics  of  the  New  Deal  also  might  be  put  to  the  uses  of  a 
violent  reactionary  or  Fascist  regime.  A  Fascist  President  of  Huey 
Long's  brutal  and  ruthless  temperament  or  Hitler's  would  use 
methods  which  the  radical  left  has  endorsed  to  Justify  acts  that  a 
Commvxnist  would  deeply  mourn. 

For  example,  this  Government  has  Indulged  In  violent,  hate- 
provoking  language  not  only  in  speeches  of  the  President  himself 
but  in  occasional  orations  by  lesser  figures,  notably  Harold  Ickes. 
Now  name  callmg  is  not  statesmanship,  and  the  bright  and  mis- 
chievous yotuig  epithetlcians  of  the  New  Deal  who  wake  up  in 
the  night  to  snap  on  the  bedllght  and  Jot  down  dirties  to  be  in- 
serted in  fireside  chats  are  asking  the  p>eople  of  the  country  to  as- 
sume great  risks  as  the  price  of  their  vanity  and  fun. 

Of  course,  it  pleases  the  radical  new  dealer  to  hear  American  busi- 
nessmen who  are  neither  devils  nor  saints  called  Bourbons  and 
Tones,  and  political  moderates  called  copperheads,  a  copperhead 
being  a  venomous  snake.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Hitler 
and  Goebbels  are  gifted  name  callers  and  that  a  Fascist  President 
would  claim  an  esUbllshed  right  to  call  all  his  opponents  Bolsheviks 
and  traitors. 

WE  DO  NOT  KNOW  WHAT  HATE  CAN  DO 

There  is  no  truth  in  these  generalizations  In  Germany,  nor  would 
they  be  honestly  applicable  to  aU  opposition  here,  but  a  pollUcal 
paranoiac  of  the  type  which  springs  up  in  frantic  nationalist  move- 
ments these  days  would  give  them  the  effect  of  truth  by  constant, 
angry  repetition.  Hitler  frankly  admits  that  the  truth  is  a  handcuff 
to  a  dictator,  and  says  that  lies,  repeated  over  and  over,  will  wear 
down  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  be  accepted. 

Dp  to  now  we  in  this  counti-y  don't  know  what  hate  really  can  do, 
but  a  little  reference  to  its  exploitation  in  Europe  should  warn 
Americans  that  that  gun  Is  loaded.  Ickes  may  think  of  himself  as  a 
harmless  wag  whose  needling  will  not  be  taken  seriously,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  same  speeches  by  the  same  man  wotild  command  no 
hearing  at  all  if  he  did  not  occupy  an  important  Government  posi- 
tion. But  It  happens  that  he  does  hold  an  Important  position,  and 
when  he  reveals  a  preference  for  groups  that  are  notably  cordial  to 
Communists  and  is  guilty  of  carelessness  or  exaggeration  in  matters 
of  fact  to  obtain  effect  he  invites  a  future  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
consort  with  Fascists  and  take  similar  liberties  or  worse. 

Propaganda  by  the  government  is  another  weapon  that  the  New 
Deal  Justifies  on  the  same  ground  that  Is  offered  in  Russia  and  in 
the  axis  countries.  It  is  said  that  the  p>eople  have  a  right  to  pure 
Information  about  their  government  and  that  the  government 
Itself  is  in  the  best  iK)Slticn  to  give  it  to  them.  But  a  government 
will  not  give  itself  a  bad  report,  and  the  information  service.  In- 
cluding radio  material,  becomes  political  propaganda. 

MINTON  PBOPOSED  PRESS-GAG  LAW 

It  takes  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  the  uses  to  which 
this  New  Deal  precedent  might  be  put  by  an  administration  with 
Fascist  leanings.  There  is  no  need  to  use  the  imagination.  The 
examples  are  visible  In  Europe,  and  it  is  a  grave  mistake  of  the 
New  Deal  to  endorse  by  its  own  practice  a  weapon  that  a  future 
administration  could  use  to  overpower  the  intelligence  and  re- 
sistance of  the  people.  The  New  Deal  may  claim  to  have  used  it 
sparingly,  but  it  has  approved  this  weapon  nevertheless. 

One  New  Deal  Senator,  Minton,  of  Indiana,  once  proposed  a 
press-gag  law  that  might  have  made  it  felonious  to  publish  the 
Bible  and,  although  this  bill  did  not  pass,  it  was  not  condemned 
by  the  administration  and  was  considered  rather  amusing  by  those 
of  the  radical  left  wing  who  believe  in  censorship  and  try  to 
sabotage  the  free  and  more  or  less  Independent  dally  press  of  the 
coun'^ry.  To  keep  the  record  straight  and  declare  itself  on  that 
proposal  the  New  Deal  should  have  hit  it  a  faint  lick  of  repudiation, 
for  Mr.  Minton  offered  it  In  connection  with  a  cherished  project 
of  the  JJew  Deal. 
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Court  packing,  the  purge,  the  misuse  of  tax  Information  for 
political  coercion,  and  the  cynical  adjuration  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Wil- 
liams to  a  quasl-Communlst  group  of  relief  employees  to  "keep 
your  friends  In  power."  all  are  part  of  the  pattern  of  precedents 
which  mlxht  toe  put  to  awful  uses  by  a  government  elected  In  a 
catmnali'tic.  fasclstlc  glow  of  spirit  comparable  to  the  expression 
of  hope  and  faith  which  elected  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  first  time. 
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Pending  Farm  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i  OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.1 

Thursday.  June  1.  19i9 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  207  years  ago  Georpe 
Washington  first  saw  the  light, of  day.  He  was  born  a  British 
subject,  because  at  that  time  the  Colonies  were  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  Abuse  of  power  and  misgovernment  brought 
about  friction  and  that  friction  finally  wound  up  in  the 
Revolution  which  separated  the  Colonies  from  Britain. 

The  result  of  that  Revolution  was  the  birth  of  our  Nation, 
which  has  since  become  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth.  It  was 
born  becau.:e  the  desire  for  self-government  and  self- 
'"expression  is  part  of  the  very  nature  of  man.  It  was  born 
because  of  human  hopes  and  aspirations.  It  was  born  and 
baptized  in  blood.  It  became  the  shining  star  among  nations. 
It  became  the  home  and  refuge  of  the  oppressed  everywhere, 
because  it  created  a  government  of.  for.  and  by  the  people. 

Under  our  Constitution  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  are  "We,  the 
people."  We  are  48  States — but  1  Nation.  This  Government, 
created  by  men  of  iron  with  nerves  of  steel — born  amidst  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  Valley  Forge— is  ours.  It  does 
not  belon?  to  any  clique  or  clan.  It  does  not  belong  to  any 
cfflcial  or  set  of  officials  in  Washington.  These  are  all  but 
cur  servants. 

We  must  never  permit  our  patriotism  to  be  dimmed  or  di- 
vided because  of  religious  or  racial  differences.  Tolerance  and 
forbearance  is  our  watchword.  We  shall  continue  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  good  fellowship  to  all.  We  shall  not  per- 
mit the  religious  or  racial  hatreds  of  Europe  to  be  transplanted 
to  our  shores.  We  are  through  forever  with  foreign  entangle- 
ments. We  will  not  again  permit  ourselves  to  be  engulfed 
by  the  war-mad  insanity  of  Europe. 

We  are  more  interested  in  the  130.000.000  men.  women,  and 
children  of  our  Nation  than  in  Great  Britain.  France,  Ger- 
many. Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia  combined.  We  sympathize 
with  the  persecuted  everywhere,  but  charity  begins  at  home. 
Our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  people.  The/e  is  plenty  of  suf- 
fering in  our  own  country.  We  invite  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  millions  are  gradu- 
ally starving  because  of  malnutrition. 

Tills  administration  has  been  in  power  for  over  6  years.  It 
was  pledged  to  get  agriculture  out  of  the  red.  It  was  pledged 
to  solve  the  unemployment  problem.  Yet,  in  those  6  years 
one  farmer  out  of  every  five  lost  his  farm  by  mortgage  fore- 
closure, judgment,  forced  or  tax  sale.  The  average  farmer 
who  still  owns  his  farm  is  deeper  in  debt  than  he  was  in  1932. 
We  are  aware  that  the  farm  indebtedness  has  been  reduced, 
but  how  was  that  reduction  brought  about?  It  was  brought 
.about  by  mortgage  foreclosure,  judgment,  forced  or  tax  sale. 
by  evicting  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  from  their 
farm  homes. 

Likewise  the  unemployment  problem  is  still  unsolved. 
There  are  as  many  unemployed  now  as  in  1932.  Every  court- 
house is  still  a  poorhouse.  This  problem  never  will  be  solved 
until  the  agricultural  problem  is  solved,  first,  because  indus- 
try and  employment  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  success 
of  agriculture. 

As  a  result  of  this  unemployment,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  industrial  workers  have  also  lost  their  homes.  Here,  the 
Government,  through  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 
has  been  the  principal  offender  in  taking  away  homes.    Let 


us  quit  shedding  tears  for  the  oppressed  in  Europe,  but  let 
us  rhed  a  few  for  our  own  unfortunate  who  have  been  so 
cruelly  and  so  brutally  evicted  from  their  homes  because  of 
misplaced  confidence  in  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation, 
Yet  during  these  6  years  there  have  been  pending  in  Con- 
gress bills  that,  if  passed,  would  have  solved  both  the  agri- 
cultural and  the  unemployment  problems.  If.  in  place  of 
fireside  chats,  the  administration  had  assisted  us  in  pass- 
ing the  farmers'  cost-of-production  and  the  Frazier-Lemke 
refinance  bills,  then  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have 
plunged  this  Nation  $24,000,000,000  into  the  red.  The  relief 
and  dole  system  could  have  been  avoided. 

This  cost-of-production  bill  would  have  increased  the 
farmers'  income  $7,500,000,000.  Since  every  dollar  of  farm 
cash  income  increases  the  national  income  by  $7.55,  therefore 
the  national  income  would  have  been  increased  by  $56,625,- 
000,000.  That  would  have  meant  prosperity  by  plenty  and 
not  starvation  by  scarcity— by  the  curtailment  and  the  de- 
struction of  agricultural  wealth 

This  bill  would  not  cost  the  Federal  Government  one  penny. 
When  it  becomes  a  law  there  will  be  no  further  need  for 
subsidies  to  the  farmer.  There  will  be  no  further  need  of  the 
27  varieties  of  Federal  agencies  now  riding  on  the  farmers' 
backs.  There  will  be  no  further  need  for  an  army  of  Fed- 
eral employees  to  regulate  the  daily  lives  of  the  farmers.  It 
will  take  at  least  3.000.000  off  the  W.  P.  A.  pay  rolls  because 
they  will  find  useful  employment.  Prosperity  and  security 
for  agriculture  means  prosperity  for  labor  and  business  as 
well.  When  this  bill  becomes  a  law  the  Government  will  no 
longer  have  to  bail  out  the  farmer — the  farmer  will  bail  out 
the  Government. 

The  Frazier-Lemke  refinance  bill  provides  that  the  United 
States  Government  shall  refinance  existing  farm  indebted- 
ness at  3  percent  per  year,  the  interest  rate  to  be  1 '  2  percent 
and  the  balance  of  each  payment  to  be  applied  on  the  prin- 
cipal on  the  amortization  plan,  not  by  issuing  bonds  but  by 
issuing  Federal  Reserve  notes  secured  by  the  best  securities 
on  earth — first  mortgages  on  farm  lands;  better  security  than 
gold  or  silver,  because  you  cannot  eat  gold  or  silver,  but  you 
can  eat  the  products  that  grow  on  the  farms;  therefore  your 
life  depends  upon  the  farms. 

These  farms  are  the  best  security  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
If  our  Government  has  enough  intelligence  to  do  this,  it  will 
make  a  profit"  of  $6,345,000,000  at  1*2  percent  interest  in  47 
years,  the  time  required  for  amortization  of  the  farm 
indebtedness. 

Ever  since  1920  there  has  been  a  real  farm  problem.  Since 
1920  over  5,000,000  farm  boys  and  girls  have  been  driven  into 
the  already  overcrowded  cities  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed— compelled  to  look  for  W.  P.  A.  jobs  or  doles.  This  is 
an  insult  to  our  intelligence.  This  condition  has  been  brought 
about  l)ecause  we  have  compelled  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  live  on  the  farms  to  feed  the  Nation — to  feed  us — 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

Any  intelligent  person  knows  that  a  farmer  can  no  more 
continue  in  business  by  selling  the  things  we  eat,  drink,  and 
wear  for  less  than  it  costs  him  to  produce  them  than  a 
businessman  can  stay  in  business  and  sell  goods  for  less  than 
he  pays  for  them.  If  they  do  they  will  both  become  insolvent. 
The  nation  that  does  not  protect  its  protectors  cannot  long 
endure.  No  nation  on  earth  is  great  enough  to  ignore  the 
appeals  for  help  of  its  citizens.  There  are  times  when  a 
nation  must  protect  its  citizens  from  mi-sfortune  in  order  to 
preserve  its  nationalism.  Patriotism  is  the  feeling  that  you 
are  somebody.  It  is  the  feeling  that  you  belong  to  a  nation 
that  is  not  only  powerful,  but  that  is  interested  in  your  wel- 
fare. 

Without  this  feeling  of  security  and  reciprocity,  there  can 
be  no  true  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  individual — there 
is  no  nationalism.  The  12.000,000  unemployed  and  the  one 
farmer  out  of  every  five  who  lost  his  farm  are  more  dangerous 
to  our  democracy  than  the  combined  armies  of  Hitler.  Musso- 
lini, and  Stalin. 

We  are  greatly  excited  over  communistic  and  un-American 
activities.    Why  should  we  want  to  destroy  the  Communists? 


We  make  them.  We  prepare  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  We 
prepare  the  seedbed  of  rags,  filth,  hunger,  want,  and  all- 
around  poverty  and  misery.  This  is  the  soil  in  wh'ch  un- 
Americanism  thrives.  We  attack  the  effect  and  forget  all 
about  the  cause.  Let  us  clean  up  these  seedbeds  and  grow 
good  American  citizens.  When  we  do  this  we  will  have  re- 
moved the  cause — the  seedbed  in  which  the  seeds  which  fall 
by  the  wayside  thrive. 

The  United  States,  because  of  its  great  natural  wealth  and 
unlimited  resources  of  raw  material  and  skilled  workmen,  has, 
through  its  ever-increasing  mechanical  inventions  and  chemi- 
cal discoveries,  become  self-sufficient  and  able  to  develop  eco- 
nomic-freedom for  all.  It  can  and  will  abolish  poverty  by  an 
ever-increasing  and  higher  standard  of  living  not  of  the  few 
but  of  the  many.  This  Nation  need  no  longer  concern  itself 
with  other  nations;  it  is  all-sufficient  unto  itself.  It  will  trade 
with  its  friends  for  friendship's  sake  as  far  as  essential  and 
necessary  for  their  mutual  well-being,  but  it  will  not  drive 
bargains  or  sell  part  of  its  people  in  foreign  market  places. 

I  am  an  optimist,  though  I  know  that  truth  is  still  on  the 
scaffold  and  wrong  is  still  on  the  throne.  But  I  know  that 
behind  that  scaffold  and  behind  that  thione  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  is  still  shaping  the  destinies  of  this  Nation.  I 
know  that  in  the  end  decency  and  righteousness  will  prevaiL 
This  Nation  is  in  a  transition.  America  will  yet  be  economi- 
cally free.  In  this  struggle  for  social  justice  only  the  coward 
and  slave  surrenders;  only  the  dullard  accepts  the  yoke.  I 
am  sure  that  the  American  people  know  that  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  although  defective,  is  the  best  form  of 
government  that  can  possibly  be  devised  for  their  own  best 
interest.  I  am  confident  that  they  know  that  without  repre- 
sentation there  is  no  democracy,  and  that  without  democracy 
the  government  "of,  for,  and  by  the  people"  is  dead. 

I  am  confident  that  you,  the  intelligent  people  of  this 
Nation,  will  insist  upon  and  inform  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent that  they  must  solve  the  agricultural  and  the  unem- 
ployment problem  during  this  session  of  Congress.  If  you  fail 
to  do  your  duty  as  American  citizens,  then  another  collapse 
is  in  sight,  and  another  collapse  may  mean  that  the  un- 
thinking will  take  control  of  our  democracy.  And  when  they 
get  through  with  it  there  will  be  little  left  of  it. 

I  have  confidence  in  our  democracy,  but  I  approach  the 
future  with  apprehension  and  with  determination.  I  am 
sure  we  are  going  to  reestablish  the  democracy  of  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln — go  forward  to  a  happy,  prosperous,  self-sup- 
porting, self-reliant,  and  self-governed  people — a  people  with 
hopes  and  aspirations — forward  to  the  true  grandeur  of  this 
Nation  where  every  man  and  woman  and  every  boy  and  girl 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  make  good;  with  a  future  where 
their  dreams  for  a  home  of  their  very  own  will  be  realized. 


The  Corned-Beef  Fiasco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN       < 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  2.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  ST.   LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  sure  the  general 

public  now  realizes  the  President  tised  sound  judgnient  when 

he  ordered  the  Navy  to  purchase  carmed  corned  beef  in 

Argentina,  still  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  read  a  short 

editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  the  subject.    I  hope 

those  who  discussed  this  subject  read  this  editorial,  which 

follows: 

(Prom  the  EM;.  Louis  Po6t  Dispatch] 

THK  COfiifTD-BEET  FIASCO 

When  the  Navy  reoenUy  pxirchased  48.000  pounds  of  corned  beef 
trom  the  Argentine,  a  cry  of  Indignation  aroee  from  the  country's 


livestock  Interests  which  frightened  Congress  into  forbidding  such 
purchates"  by  law. 
What  are  the  facts? 

(1)  Argentine  corned  beef  is  superior  to  the  American  product 
because  it  contains  the  choice  cuts  of  beef.  Since  the  American 
cattle  grower  can  get  more  for  his  beef  on  the  hoof,  he  cannot  afford 
to  put  choice  cuts  Into  corned  beef.  These  cuts  Instead  are  sold  for 
roasts  and  steaks  at  higher  prices. 

(2)  The  purchase  was  made  after  open  bidding.  In  which 
American  canners  offered  to  sell  the  beef  at  23'^  cents  a  pound, 
while  the  Argentine  bid  was  less  than  9%  cents  a  pound.  Accept- 
ance of  the  Argentine  bid  meant  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  about 
14  cents  a  pound. 

(3)  The  money  paid  to  Argentine  canners  would  probably  find 
Its  way  back  to  this  country  by  the  purchase  of  American  products, 
since  in  the  past  15  years  the  South  American  country  has  spent 
$486,000,000  more  for  American  goods  than  we  have  spent  for  Argen- 
tine products.  So  profitable  a  customer  deserves  consideration  on 
the  most  selfish  ground. 

Though  the  transaction  was  a  comparatively  minor  one.  so  far 
as  dollars  and  cents  are  concerned,  the  vociferous  objections  to  It 
and  the  subseqtient  submission  of  Congress  to  those  objections  are 
highly  significant.  They  show  how  sectional  Interests  triumph  over 
the  Interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  questions  of  foreign  trade. 
Here  was  a  deal  good  for  the  men  who  have  to  eat  the  beef,  good 
for  the  taxpayers  who  have  to  foot  the  bill,  good  for  the  manufac- 
turers who  sell  their  products  to  the  Argentine,  good  for  the  em- 
ployees who  work  for  the  manufacturers.  Yet  Congress,  under  whip 
and  spur,  says  "no." 

The  Incident  throws  dramatic  light  on  Secretary  Hull's  reciprocal 
trade  policy  by  which,  against  tremendovis  obstacles,  the  Secretary 
is  trying  to  Introduce  common  sense  and  sound  business  principles 
Into  our  trade  relations  with  the  world. 


\ 


The  Townsend  Plan     ^'■ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICK^ 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  2.  1939 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  SpeakwN-  yesterday  we  had  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  Townsend  plan;  wliich  was  defeated  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin.  I  have  no  intentions  of  making  any  excuses 
or  presenting  any  alibis.  It  was  a  clear  defeat.  It  Is  my 
desire,  however,  to  say  that  the  proponents  did  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  bill  would  pass.  Dr.  Townsend  and  I 
repeatedly  advised  the  people  back  home  to  not  be  discour- 
aged, that  the  bill  would  not  pass,  but  a  roll-call  vote  would 
serve  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  was  served  to  my  full 
satisfaction. 

I  am  young  compared  to  the  average  age  of  Members  of 
Congress.  I  have  only  served  less  than  3  years  in  the  House, 
but  I  have  been  a  student  of  politics  and  human  nature  for 
many  years.  After  having  been  permitted  to  study  both  more 
closely  from  the  inside  of  Congress  I  will  say  that  the  Town- 
send  plan  gave  me  the  finest  study  problem  I  have  had 
since  I  have  been  a  Member.  This  has  shown  me  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  willing  to  play  on  the  heart- 
strings of  the  old  people,  the  civil  veterans  of  this  cotmtry,  so 
long  as  it  would  net  them  a  single  vote  in  a  political  cam- 
paign, when  they  never  had  any  intentions  of  voting  for  the 
measure.  I  must  be  frank  in  admitting  that  many  of  the 
Members  who  were  endorsed  by  the  Townsend  organizations 
never  actually  promised  to  vote  for  the  plan.  Neither  did 
they — only  in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases — say  they  would 
not.  They  only  led  the  old  people  to  believe  that  they  would, 
when  they  knew  in  their  own  minds  that  they  would  not, 
which  is  simply  cruel  and  indefensible. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  a  man  who  honestly  believes  In  a 
proposition,  although  it  may  seem  silly  to  me.  The  Townsend 
plan  may  seem  absurd  to  the  opponents,  but  we  have  a  right 
to  our  views,  and  I  am  grateful  to  every  man  who  voted  with 
me  on  the  plan. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  man  who  said  to  me,  "I  think 
your  plan  is  impractical  and  I  cannot  vote  for  it."  He  waa 
honest  and  we  knew  where  he  stood.  The  figurative  cannon 
fire  of  a  roll  call  was  leveled  at  neither  those  who  were  for  the 
plan  or  those  who  were  against  it.    The  fire  was  directed  on 
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that  group  in  "no  man's  land"  who  maintained  the  position 
of  a  chameleon,  changing  political  color  to  suit  his  environ- 
ment. 

The  roll-call  vote  had  its  effect.  One  Member,  discussing 
those  who  had  indicated  they  were  for  the  plan  and  then 
voted  against  it.  asked  me  the  question,  "How  can  he  explain 
to  the  people  back  home?"  My  reply  is  that  he  cannot.  No 
explanation  can  go  beyond  the  roll-call  vote.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself.  Each  Member  must  do  the  same,  and  I  can 
assure  each  one  that  that  opportunity  will  present  itself  in  the 
elections  of  1940. 

The  first  vote  on  the  Townsend  plan  showed  30  votes  for  It. 
Then  came  the  Bell  investigation,  after  which  the  enemies 
held  a  funeral  for  the  plan,  brushed  their  hands,  and  went 
home  contented  that  they  had  done  a  good  job. 

Yesterday  a  most  animated  ghost  of  the  plan  stared  the 
opposition  in  the  face  again.  Even  the  opposition  admits  now 
that  it  is  not  near  dead.  I  can  assure  all  concerned  that  the 
ghost  will  walk  again. 


A  Partial  Analysis  of  the  Townsend  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  I,  1939 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Townsend  bill,  exactly  as 
Dr.  Townsend.  founder  of  the  movement,  drafted  it,  was  voted 
on  in  the  House  of  Representatives  recently.  The  vote  was 
97  ayes  and  302  noes.  The  bill,  at  the  request  of  the  Town- 
send  forces,  came  before  the  House  under  a  gag  rule,  which 
pieant  that  no  amendments  were  in  order  and  the  bill  had  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  as  it  was  without  any  change  what- 
soever. 

This  bill,  according  to  the  founder,  was  intended  to  raise 
$200  a  month  for  each  person  in  the  United  States  over  60 
years  of  age,  in  the  hope  that  the  amount  could  be  increased 
to  $300  a  month  in  the  near  future. 

SXTPERMULTTPLiro    SALES    TAX 

In  Other  words,  the  bill  proposed  that  10.000,000  people  re- 
ceive $24,000,000,000  a  year  from  the  taxpayers — the  money 
to  be  raised  by  a  supermultiplied  sales  tax  upon  all  sales, 
including  the  necessities  of  life.  Twenty-four  billion  dollars 
Is  twice  as  much  as  is  now  paid  in  taxes  to  the  Federal.  State, 
county,  city,  and  all  different  governments  in  America,  and 
is  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  national  income. 

The  following  classes  of  persons,  among  others,  are  now  re- 
ceiving the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government: 

(D   Citizen?  past  65  years  of  age; 

(2)  Dependent  widows; 

(3>   The  blind; 

(4»   Dependent  and  neglected  children; 

(5)  Unemployed; 

(6>  Young  people  who  need  assistance  to  go  through  school 
and  college; 

(7)  Physically  disabled,  including  handicapped;  and 

(8>  The  one-third  of  our  people — farmers,  workers,  and 
others — who  are  ill-fed.  ill-housed,  and  ill-clothed. 

The  Townsend  bill  proposed  that  none  of  these  groups  be 
helped  except  all  persons  over  60  would  receive  $200  a  month 
or  whatever  the  multiplied  sales  tax  would  produce. 

If  this  bill  had  become  a  law,  the  present  Social  Security 

Act  would  have  been  repealed  by  it.    No  more  checks  would 

have  gone  out. 

coNSTiTxjnoNALrrr 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  considered  in  1935.  Con- 
gress was  careful  to  provide  that  the  money  obtained  through 
a  pay-roll  tax  for  unemployment  insurance  and  old-age  bene- 
fits for  workers  should  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  then 
reappropriated  by  Congress  to  a  fund  for  that  purpose.    This 


was  done  In  order  to  make  the  bill  constitutional.  The 
Townsend  biU  provided  that  all  the  people  be  taxed  for  the 
aged  groups,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court  should  continue  to 
hold  as  it  has  always  held,  this  would  make  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional. Therefore,  if  the  Townsend  bill  had  passed,  no 
money  would  have  been  paid  on  this  multiplied  sales  tax 
until  a  contest  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  had  gone 
through  the  courts,  which  would  require  several  years;  and 
then  if  the  law  was  held  unconstitutional,  the  old  people 
would  be  back  where  they  were  before  they  had  any  law  in 
1935.  The  bill  did  not  provide  that  the  aged  would  receive 
the  present  benefits  or  anything  during  the  years  of  contest. 
Next,  the  confusing  language  in  the  bill  would  have  necessi- 
tated thousands  of  lawsuits  to  determine  who  would  pay  a 
tax  and  how  much.  So  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
very  unwise  thing  for  Congress  to  throw  overboard  a  law 
that  is  paying  the  aged  people  something,  although  an  in- 
adequate amount,  for  an  uncertainty  and  very  probably  noth- 
ing. An  old  Negro  once  said,  "I  had  rather  have  a  little  bit 
of  something  than  a  whole  lot  of  nothing." 

TWELVE    CITIZENS    PAY    ONE    CITIZEN    $2,400    A    TEAR 

in  order  that  one  may  understand  the  full  effect  of  this 
far-reaching  proposal,  we  will  consider  that  the  130.000,000 
people  of  the  Nation  are  divided  into  groups  with  13  people 
in  each  group.  One  of  these  13  is  a  person  over  60,  the  other 
12  are  men.  women,  and  children  representing  all  walks  of 
life,  including  the  blind  and  those  in  distress.  The  philosophy 
behind  this  bill  is  that  12  of  these  people  will  pay  $2,400 
a  year  in  a  multiplied  supersales  tax  to  the  Government  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  im- 
mediately send  this  $2.400 — $200  each  month— to  the  aged  citi- 
zen in  the  group.  This  means  that  each  person  in  the  United 
States  will  have  to  pay  annually  an  average  of  a  $200  tax  on 
his  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  and  comforts  of  life 
along  with  other  purchases  and  transactions  in  order  to  sup- 
port this  program. 

TAX  ON  POOR 

This  is  not  a  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  rich  or  by  those  who 
have  a  net  income  over  and  above  their  expenses.  It  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  poorest  people  on  the  barest  necessities  of  life, 
as  well  as  by  the  rich  on  the  luxuries  and  at  the  same  rate, 
the  same  tax  on  bread  as  on  diamonds, 

PRESENT  LAW   FOR   AGED 

For  145  years  this  country  did  not  recognize  its  obligations 
to  the  aged.  Five  years  ago  this  obligation  was  partly 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  was  one  of  tne 
Members  of  the  first  organized  congressional  group  in  the 
United  States  pledged  to  work  for  the  passage  of  an  old-age 
pension  law  that  would  cause  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
a  reasonable  amount  to  aged  citizens  every  month.  Although 
the  step  has  not  been  as  long  as  we  would  like  for  it  to  be, 
a  substantial  step  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  granting 
this  aid. 

SOCIAL-SECURITT    LAW    TO    BE    AMENDED 

I  predict  that  the  present  act  will  be  greatly  improved 
upon  at  this  session  of  Congress  and  future  Congresses  will 
liberalize  it.  and  we  hope  the  time  will  come  in  the  near  future 
when  the  Federal  Government  will  make  an  adequate  pay- 
ment direct  to  the  aged,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  get  every- 
thing we  want  immediately.  Every  major  law  represents  a 
compromise  of  view  or  a  sacrifice  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
practically  every  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate,  compris- 
ing 531  Members  in  all.    We  must  give  and  take. 

Dr.  Townsend  refuses  to  consider  permitting  other  dis- 
tressed groups  receiving  any  part  of  the  money  which  the 
Government  can  provide.  His  contention  is  that  if  the  people 
over  60  get  $200  or  $300  a  month  such  great  prosperity  will  be 
brought  to  our  country  that  the  blind,  the  physically  disabled, 
and  all  others  wiU  be  adequately  and  sufficiently  helped. 

HOW   MUCH    WOULD   THE   TAX    PROPOSED    BRING    IN? 

Under  the  multiplied  sales-tax  proposal,  if  carried  out  with- 
out a  contest  and  the  tax  is  actually  collected,  it  would  prob- 
ably produce  $200  a  month  the  first  few  months.  After  that, 
business  would  become  completely  monopolized,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  number  of  transactions  and  causing  the  amount 
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collected,  divided  among  the  aged,  to  be  less  than  they  are 
now  receiving  in  most  States.  Guesses  have  been  made  by 
the  proponents  that  it  will  produce  from  $60  to  $100  a  month, 
but  my  opinion  is,  if  it  would  produce  anything,  it  would 
produce  the  $200  a  month  at  first.  The  bill  has  no  major 
exemptions  except  No.  1— "all  national  banks."  This  means 
that  out  of  the  15.000  banks  in  the  Nation,  the  5,000  national 
banks  would  be  exempt,  but  the  10,000  State  banks  would  be 
Immediately  put  out  of  business,  as  they  could  not  pay  the 
tax  and  compete  with  the  national  banks. 

IMPORTANT  STATEMENTS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  BILL 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  received  many  criticisms  because 
the  money  under  the  original  proposal  had  to  be  spent  within 
the  United  States  and  that  they  possibly  could  not  sell  their 
homes  and  buy  anything  that  they  wanted  to  with  the  money; 
also  some  would  not  want  the  responsibility  of  spending  the 
full  $200  a  month. 

BELL  HOME,  BUT  YACHT.  TRAVEL  AMONG  UNITED  ST.KTES  POSSESSIONS 

May  24,  1939,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Congressman 
Hendricks,  the  author  of  the  bill,  inserted  a  statement  in  the 
CoNCRESsiON.M  RECORD,  in  which  he  stated  that  important 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  new  bill  just  introduced,  H.  R. 
6466;  that  under  the  terms  of  this  new  bill — which  was  the 
one  voted  on  in  the  House— the  aged  pensioner  may  sell  his 
home  and  purchase  a  yacht  if  he  desired  and  "they  may  spend 
their  annuities  en  route  to  or  from  our  territorial  possessions, 
which  will  enable  the  annuitants  to  do  a  little  traveling  if  they 
desire"  (Congressional  Record,  p.  2217). 

IT  TOO  OLD  AND  FEEBLE  TO  SPEND  WHOLE  AMOUNT 

In  the  same  statement  Congressman  Hendricks  stated: 

If  he  is  too  old  and  feeble  to  go  about  spending  the  fiill  $200  to 
create  prosperity  for  others,  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  what  he 
needs  for  his  comfort  and  happiness  and  leave  the  rest  in  the  fund 
for  those  who  do  want  It  and  will  spend  It  properly  (Congrkssional 
Record,  p.  2217), 

frank  out  CHECKS SAVE   EXTRA  COST 

The  gentleman  frcwn  Florida,  Congressman  Hendricks,  in 
this  statement  seemed  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  provisions 
of  his  new  bill  and  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  its  provisions  would  be  able  to  save  extra  cost  by  mailing 
the  checks  "under  Uncle  Sam's  franking  privilege"  (Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  2217) .  I  doubt,  however,  that  this  would 
amount  to  much  compared  with  $2,000,000,000  a  month,  or 
$24,000,000,000  a  year.  At  3  cents  per  letter  to  10,000,000  pen- 
sioners this  would  amount  to  $300,000  a  month. 

TWENTY -FUI -CENT  FEE  TO  OBTAIN  $200  WILL  REDUCE  POST-OFFICE  DEFICIT 

Further,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Congressman  Hen- 
dricks, said  that  the  aged  persons  would  have  to  pay  25  cents 
a  month  for  the  services  of  someone  authorized  to  administer 
their  oaths,  verifying  the  return  of  the  applicants.  The  post- 
master, under  the  bill,  is  given  the  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  to  charge  25  cents  for  each  verification,  which  will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and,  according  to  the  Congressman;  f 

This  revenue  vAU  amount  to  several  million  dollars  monthly,  as 
annuitants  will  naturally  patronize  Uncle  Sam  rather  than  a  notary 
public,  for  they  wiU  gain  by  doing  so  (Congressional  Record, 
p.  2217). 

Any  saving  is  appreciated  by  the  taxpayers,  but  if  10.000,000 
people  pay  25  cents  a  month  the  Government  will  only  receive 
two  and  one-half  million  dollars  a  month,  but  will  be  paying 
out  $2,000,000,000  a  month. 

NATIONAL  DEBT  TO  BK  PAID  WITH  EXCESS 

Evidently  the  author  of  the  bill  anticipates  that  the  tax 
proposed  in  the  bill  wiU  probably  raise  more  than  $200  a 
month,  so  he  states  in  his  remarks  heretofore  referred  to 
that — 

Any  stirplus  over  and  above  the  $200  per  month  maximum  would 
be  used  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  until  the  same  is  cleared,  after 
which  the  surplus  goes  into  the  general  fund  (Congressional  Rec- 
oro,  p,  2218). 

INTERPRETATIONS    OP    LAW    MADE    SIMPLE 

The  gentleman  frcnn  Florida,  Congressman  Hendricks, 
stated  further  regarding  the  new  bill,  which  was  introduced 


1  week  before  It  was  taken  up  in  th«  House  and  upon  which 

no  hearings  were  held  by  tlie  committee: 

The  basic  rules  for  proving  age  and  citizenship  are  laid  down  by 
Congress  in  the  act  itself  rather  than  being  left  to  the  executive 
department  to  determine.  This  may  seem  un!mport~ant.  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  an"  administrative  Interpretation  might  bar  an 
applicant  for  an  annuity  from  receiving  $200  per  month  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  the  real  Importance  becomes  evident  (Congressional 
Record,  p.  2217). 


Clarence  Wyly  Turner 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  D.  McREYNOLDS 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30, 193y 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Clarence  Wtit 
TtJRNER,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  . 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  take  from  us  one  of  the  most  lovable 
characters  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  know.  Quiet'  un- 
assuming, caring  little  for  the  spotlight,  yet  tireless  in  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  his  district  and  his  country,  Clarence  W. 
Turner  was  of  the  mold  that  is  at  once  great  and  humble. 
One  had  but  to  meet  Judge  Turner  to  know  that  behind  his 
serenity  of  spirit  lay  a  driving  persistence  of  attainment  of 
lofty  ideals.  Simplicity  w&s  the  very  core  of  his  being.  His 
attainments  lay  not  in  a  belligerent  aggressiveness  but  in  an 
effective  appeal  to  unemotional  logic.  Indeed,  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  his  constituency 
appeared  on  the  surface  to  be  so  effortless  that  one  was  apt 
to  loose  sight  of  the  active  part  he  played  in  their  attainment. 
Yet  in  his  passing,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  know  that  Tennessee 
and  the  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most  illustrious  sons. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Clydeton,  Tenn.,  Clarence  W.  Turner 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Humphreys  County.  He  was 
graduated  from  National  Normal  University.  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
with  B.  S.  degree,  later  receiving  his  B.  A.  and  LL.  B.  from 
the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  College  at  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

,  Owner  and  editor  of  the  Waverly  Sentinel,  Clarence  Turner 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee 
of  Humphreys  County,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  15 
years.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Tennessee  In 
1900  and  was  reelected  to  that  body  in  1909  and  1911,  where 
he  served  with  distinction.  He  married  Mrs.  Nell  Rust  Cowen 
on  December  18,  1919.  Serving  successively  as  mayor  and  as 
city  attorney  of  Waverly,  Tenn.,  he  was  elected  to  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Congress  on  November  7,  1922,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  and  distinguished  Honorable  L.  P.  Padgett, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  Clarencb 
Turner  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  succeeding  term,  but 
returned  to  his  home  to  serve  as  county  judge  of  Humphreys 
County,  to  which  office  he  had  been  elected  in  October  1920. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  conventions  at 
San  Francisco  in  1920  and  at  Chicago  in  1932.  Resigning 
from  his  office  of  county  judge  in  January  1933,  Judge  Turner 
retiu-ned  to  Congress,  having  been  elected  to  the  Seventy- 
third  Congress  on  November  8,  1932. 

Reelected  to  the  Seventy-fourth,  Seventy-fifth,  and  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congresses,  Clarence  W.  Turner  served  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Sixth  District  of  Tennessee.  A  member  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  he  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  original  and  succeeding  acts  setting 
up  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  has  brought  such 
greet  benefits  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  its  people. 

Leaving  his  office  on  the  evening  of  March  23,  Clarencb 
W.  Turner  went  to  his  Washington  residence,  never  to  return. 
True  to  ideal  and  friend,  his  lovable  character  will  live  on  in 
memory  in  the  highest  traditions  of  statesmanship  in  the 
history  of  his  city,  State,  and  Nation. 
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Robert  Low  Bacon 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

\  HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEQGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On   the   irfe.   chnractcr,   and   public   service   cf   Hon.    Robert   Low 
Bacon,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v^ish  to  join  in  the  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  Low  Bacon,  with  whom  I  was 
privileged  to  serve. 

His  service  to  his  country  in  war  and  peace  ha.s  been  the 
service  of  a  soldier,  statesman,  and  patriot.  Devoted  to  duly, 
inspired  with  the  Americanism  of  a  noble  man,  and  enlisted 
for  life,  he  has  erected  for  himself  a  monument  that  will  stand 
forever. 

His  vision  and  faith  in  his  fellow  men  served  him  well,  and 
commanded  the  respect,  admiration,  and  friendship  of  all 
his  colleagues. 

As  the  soldier  he  was.  he  died  in  "battle,"  and  with  his 
passing  his  country  lost  a  worthy  son.  his  district  a  capable 
Representative,  and  we  who  knew  him  a  sterling  friend. 

My  sincere.st  sympathy  is  extended  to  his  family,  who  can 
be  confident  that  by  his  life  he  has  earned  and  must  be  enjoy- 
ing the  reward  ot  eternal  peace  and  happiness. 


John  J.  Boylan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

'  or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  John  J.  Botlan, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  was  my  high  privilege  to 
have  come  to  know  John  J.  Boylan,  to  whom  we  pay  tribute 
this  day.  To  have  been  able  to  serve  with  him,  talk  with 
him.  and  associate  with  him  were  most  beneficial  and  inspir- 
ing. His  words  of  advice,  spoken  softly,  were  always  rich  of 
his  long  and  valuable  service,  his  kindly  manner,  and  his 
broad  tolerance. 

He  was  truly  paternal  in  his  desire  to  guide  the  young  legis- 
lator and  I  shall  long  remember  his  sage  observations. 

His  life  was  a  life  well  spent  in  the  service  of  his  people  and 
his  memory  and  accomplishments  sh^ll  remain  long  after 
us  all.  i 

To  his  family  I  exfend  my  deep-felt  sympathy,  for  we  who 
knew  him  are  conscious  of  their  great  loss. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


Stephen  Warfield  Gambrill 


MEMORLAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYL.\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Stephen  Warfieu) 
Gambrill.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Maryland 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden  and  untimely 
death  of  Stephen  Warfield  Gamrrti.i.,  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 


sional District  of  Maryland,  on  December  19,  1938,  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  all  who  had  known  him.  To  those  who  had 
known  him  well  and  who  had  shared  his  friendship,  death 
carried  with  it  a  sense  cf  deepest  personal  loss. 

That  Mr.  Gamdrill  was  well  beloved  and  highly  respected  by 
his  constituents  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  to 
the  Maryland  State  Legislature  in  1920  and  1922.  to  the  Mary- 
land State  Senate  in  1924.  and  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  from  1924  until  his  death  in  1938.  What 
further  evidence  of  their  affection  and  esteem  could  they  have 
shown? 

His  personality,  his  sincerity,  and  his  generosity  endeared 
him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  especially  to  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  serving  with  him  and  he  well  deserved 
their  respect,  devotion,  and  love  which  they  freely  gave.  He 
had  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  made  him  an  excep- 
tionally effective  Member  of  Congress  and  public  servant. 

As  his  friend  and  a  Representative  from  the  same  State,  I 
am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 


Royal  S.  Copeland 


.    MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Royal  S  Copeland, 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  approach  the  task  of  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Royal  S.  Copeland  with  humility,  for  here, 
truly,  was  a  great  man. 

Kindly  under  all  circumstances,  patient  beyond  words,  sym- 
pathetic to  all,  his  stature  grew  with  lengthening  years. 

His  service  was  the  sei;;vice  of  one  steeped  in  things  Amer- 
ican— capable,  patriotic,  representative. 

His  life  was  the  life  of  a  benefactor  of  mankind — minister- 
ing to  man's  ills — physical,  social,  economic — here  was  a 
"doctor"  of  medicine,  public  health,  statesmanship. 

His  death  was  indeed  a  loss  to  a  great  Nation  and  a  great 
State. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy.  To  his  wife, 
his  constant  companion,  I  confess  that  no  words  of  mine 
could  begin  to  bring  adequate  consolation.  Her  consolation 
can  only  come  in  the  realization  that  his  life  was  a  noble  one, 
his  benefactions  many,  and  his  memory  sacred  and  hallowed 
to  his  countless  friends  and  colleagues. 

He  has  earned  eternal  happiness.    May  he  have  itl 


Oration  at  Funeral  of  Will  Rogers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  5, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON,  JOSH  LEE.  OF  OKLAHOMA 


Mr,  LEE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow.  June  6.  1939.  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  will  unveil  the  statue  of  Will  Rogers  in  the 
National  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

Will  Rogers  has  already  taken  his  place  among  the  great 
men  of  history.  It  merely  remains  now  for  us  to  place  his 
statue  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  as  a  physical  indication  of  that 
fact. 
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Morton  Harrison,  the  manager  of  the  Will  Rogers  Hotel  at 
Claremore,  Okla.,  himself  part  Cherokee,  was  one  of  the 
original  motivating  spirits  in  the  movement  to  place  Will 
Rogers'  statue  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  to  represent  Oklahoma. 
He  was  the  mainspring  of  the  commission  that  did  all  of  the 
necessary  preliminary  work  leading  up  to  this  memorial 
occasion.  Therefore,  it  grieves  me  deeply  that  he  is  not 
here  to  enjoy  the  fulfillment  of  his  dream.  He  was  deprived 
of  that  justly  earned  pleasure. 

However,  I  am  siu-e  he  will  be  present  in  spirit  if  not  in 
body.  He  is  my  friend,  and  I  shall  miss  him  greatly  on  this 
occasion. 

It  was  through  h^  that  the  relatives  of  Will  Rogers 
extended  me  the  inv^tlon  to  deliver  Will  Rogers'  funeral 
oration  at  the  services  which  were  held  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  permission  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  which  I  made  on  that 
occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Prom  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  last  Friday  there  came  the 
sadde-st  news  that  has  flashed  across  the  United  States  since  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  News  of  the  tragic  death  of 
WUey  Post  and  Will  Rogers  so  stunned  the  world  that  people 
solemnly  stood  In  sad  and  silent  suspense.  Business  stopped.  Busi- 
nessmen. If  they  talked  at  all.  would  talk  about  nothing  but  the 
\intimely  death  of  these  two  dlstinguishpd  men. 

Many  a  cup  of  breakfast  coffee  was  left  untouched — listlessly  and 
absent-mindedly  people  turned  to  their  duties.  AutomaticaUy  they 
performed  those  tasks  that  were  necessary,  but  no  others. 

Perfumed  handkerchiefs  dabbed  many  moist  eyes.     So  also  were 
many  tears  brushed  away  by  the  back  of  rough  and  brawny  hands. 
In  the  theater  world  many  a  make-up  was  streaked  by  the  mas- 
cara the  actors  used  on  their  eyelashes. 

Then  we  caught  at  hope,  "perhaps  it  is  not  true" — but  the  next 
flash  from  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  destroyed  our  feeble 
hope.  It  was  true.  Will  and  WUey  had  gone  out  together.  Both 
as  they  had  wished;  both  at  the  zenith  of  their  fame. 

Oklahoma's  two  most  distinguished  sons  and  aviation's  two  most 
ardent  champions  "took  off"  together  on  their  last  flight. 

The  announcement  of  their  tragedy  swept  the  news  from   the 
front  page  of  every  newspaper  in  the  entire  English-speaking  world. 
Now  we  have  met  here  in  the  home  community  of  Will  Rogers 
to  honor  him,  but  we  can  only  honor  ourselves  In  honoring  him. 

Will  Rogers  was  my  hero.  He  was  the  big  brother  of  the 
world,  whose  wholesome  humor  always  boosted  the  feUow  who 
needed  a  lift. 

He  was  a  self-made  man.  He  blazed  his  own  trail  over  the 
mountain  to  fame.  He  never  waited  for  opportunities;  he  made 
them.  While  others  slept,  he  was  poring  over  the  dally  news, 
digging  the  fun  out  of  It,  It  takes  brains  to  be  witty.  His  chain- 
.  lightning  mind  played  back  and  forth  over  the  events  of  the 
''  day  When  he  spoke  it  was  In  a  humorous  vein,  yes,  but  it 
showed  plainly  that  he  had  a  grasp  of  the  most  profound  prob- 
lems. 

The  hardships  which  he  overcame  prepared  him  for  the  great 
life  he  led. 

He  was  a  part  of  Oklahoma,  The  dash  and  romance  of  the 
new  State  appealed  to  his  pioneering  spirit.  It  was  this  admira- 
tion of  the  pioneer  that  drew  him  to  the  Intrepid  and  daring 
Wiley  Post. 

The  red  man's  trail  of  tears  ended  here,  and  the  red  man  named 
our  State  Oklahoma,  which  means  "land  of  the  red  man," 

Before  I  left  the  National  Capitol.  I  walked  Into  the  Hall  of 
Fame  and  stood  before  Oklahonna's  son  who  graces  that  Hall 
of  Fame — Sequoya.  a  Cherokee.  There  he  stands  benignly  look- 
ing over  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  rotunda  of  the  National  Capitol. 
I  said.  "Chief  Sequoya.  one  of  your  sons  wQl  be  with  you 
soon,"  Will  Rogers  had  the  blood  of  that  proud  and  haughty 
race  coursing  through  his  veins. 

He  was  a  part  of  Oklahoma,  both  of  its  red  man  and  of  Its 
white  man.  He  was  a  cowboy  In  the  day  when  the  ranchers  were 
a  lean  and  fearless  race  of  men.  His  generosity  was  typical  of 
the  big-hearted  cattleman.  The  old  school  of  the  devU-may-care 
cowboys  and  big-hearted  cowmen  is  passing.  Will  Rogers  was  one 
of  the  last. 

Oklahoma,  his  Oklahoma,  opened  with  a  run.  The  very  nature 
of  the  opening  apf>ealed  only  to  the  swift,  the  young,  the  daring, 
the  strong  That  is  one  reason  Will  Rogers  loved  Oklahoma  as 
he  did. 

The  hard -riding  cowboy  and  the  generous  cowman  are  passing — 
most  of  them  have  gone  on  before,  and  now  Will  Rogers  has  gone 
to  Join  them.  Hang  up  his  famous  lariat;  hang  his  saddle  on  the 
saddle  rack.  The  best  loved  cowboy  in  the  world  has  gone  to  the 
last  round-up. 

He  was  typlcal,ly  American,  He  represented  the  American  spirit 
of  smUing  at  disaster.  He  was  fiercely  patriotic — always  kindly  and 
always  fair,  but  it  was  America  flrst  for  him  The  last  time  I  heard 
him  speak  was  here  in  Chelsea  last  falL     You  remember  he  talked 


to  us  for  awhile,  and  without  discrediting  other  nation*  told  xis 
how  much  better  off  we  were  than  people  elsewheH. 

He  always  took  pleasvire  In  telling  the  people  who  traced  their 
ancestry  tiack  to  the  Mayflower  that  his  people  met  the  boat — show- 
ing his  pride  in  everjrthlng  American. 

His  humor  was  optimistic  and  wholesome.     IX,  never  "bit  like  a       v 
wolf,"  but  always  "like  a  lamb."     He  never  used  sarcasm  nor  cynl-       £ 
clsm.     He  never  destroyed  an  Ideal,  crushed  an  ambition,  withered 
a  hope,  or  disillusioned  a  dreamer;  but  Instead  he  encouraged,  he 
cheered,  he  Inspired. 

His  sharpest  arrows  of  wit  left  no  bleeding  wounds.  His  keenest 
thrusts  of  humor  left  no  ugly  scars  of  hate. 

His  humor  was  clean  and  wholesome.  His  Jokes  left  no  unsavory 
taste.  He  left  no  unpublished  manuscript  of  coarse  comedy.  His 
repertoire  contained  no  ribald  Jokes,  Humorists  with  leas  reflned 
conscience  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  substituting  coarseness 
for  humor  In  order  to  get  the  guffaws  of  the  groundlings,  as  Shake- 
speare would  say.  But  Will  never  did.  He  didn't  need  to,  nor  was 
It  ever  necessary  for  him  to  use  profanity  In  order  to  be  effective  In 
i^>eech,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  men  of  more  limited  ability. 

His  humor  took  the  sting  out  of  political  strife  and  poured  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters  of  international  controversies. 

His  humor  was  the  safety  valve  for  American  life.     The  high  - 
tension  of  our  fast-moving  life  found  release  of   pressure  In  bis 
wit  and  wisdom. 

His  philosophy  was  saneness.  He  "walked  with  kings,"  but  never 
"lost  the  common  touch."  Affectation,  sham,  and  pretense  were 
defenseless  before  his  thrusts.  The  plaudits  of  two  nations  failed 
to  shake  his  faith  In  the  plain  and  simple  things  of  life.  To  him 
one  ounce  of  common  horse  senae  was  worth  all  of  the  flne-spun 
theories  In  the  world. 

His  humor  was  only  the  suporflclal  tinsel  tap>estry  that  concealed 
the  great  white  soul  underneath. 

Few  men  become  Ideals  while  they  still  live.  But  Just  as  the 
flag  is  more  than  a  piece  of  colored  bunting,  so  also  was  Will 
Rogers  more  than  a  mere  man.  He  was  an  Ideal.  He  encouraged 
the  discouraged,  he  cheered  the  cheerless,  he  Inspired  the  despair- 
ing, be  shamed  the  greedy,  and  praised  the  generous. 

His  life  was  olean.  Tlie  news  of  his  death  hurt  us,  but  the  news 
of  Immoral  conduct  by  him  would  have  hurt  us  more,  because  he 
was  oiu-  hero.  But  he  never  disappointed  those  who  admired  and 
loved  him. 

His  life  gave  people  faith  in  humanity  and  confidence  in  one 
another. 

He  represented  everything  that  was  clean  and  decent  and  fine 
In  American  life. 

His  home  was  a  true  American  home,  where  the  members  of  his 
family  loved  each  other  and  unselfishly  shared  each  other's  Joys 
and  sorrows. 

Will  Rogers  was  happiest  when  he  was  at  home  with  his  family 
around  him. 

The  full  weight  of  his  Influence  was  always  In  the  balances  on 
the  side  of  virtue  and  honor,  yet  he  never  preached  to  people,  but 
hved  before  them. 

His  charity  was  unlimited.  He  accumulated  a  fortune  but  gave 
away  more  than  he  kept.  He  tithed  by  keeping  one-tenth  and 
giving  away  nine.  He  beat  the  Red  Cross  to  the  scene  of  every 
disaster. 

Three  years  ago  this  summer,  when  the  searing  hot  winds  of 
the  drought  curled  up  the  last  stalk  of  corn  In  southern  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas,  there  came  on  the  next  wind  the  glad  news,  "Will 
Rogers  Is  coming,"  He  followed  the  devastated  path  of  the  drought 
and  left  groceries  on  the  shelf  and  cheer  in  the  heart. 

Then  again  the  roar  of  the  hurricane  that  swept  Puerto  Rico  was 
still  In  the  ears  of  the  survivors  when  the  cheering  news  wsa 
flashed  over  the  radio,  "Will  Rogers  is  coming."  By  his  benefit 
programs  he  collected  enough  to  relieve  the  destitute. 

Then  again,  above  the  confusion  of  the  Nlcaraguan  earthquake 
was  heard  the  drone  of  an  airplane  motor.  Latin  lips  shouted 
with  new  courage,  "It  is  Will  Rogers," 

And  still  again,  down  In  the  flooded  area  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  victims  were  marooned.  Above  the  roar  of  the  seeth- 
ing, boiling  flood  waters  was  heard  the  roar  of  an  airplane.  A 
cheer  went  up  from  the  victims,  "It's  Will  Rogers." 

Do  you  wonder  that  we  loved  him?  He  brought  more  than  food 
and  money;  he  brought  cheer  and  courage. 

Today  Campflre  girls  and  Boy  Scouts  are  laughing  and  playing 
In  the  open  country  In  camps  that  were  made  possible  because  of 
the  generosity  of  this  man. 

Today  inunaculately  uniformed  nurses  and  expert  doctors  attend 
suffering  humanity  In  modem  hospitals  because  of  the  generosity 
of  this  man. 

Children  who  were  once  crippled  are  today  running  and  playing 
as  other  children  because  of  the  love  of  this  man. 

By  his  benefit  programs  he  gave  millions  to  charity.  He  saved 
many  hearts  from  black  dlspalr,  and  kept  many  little  mouths  from 
going  to  bed  hungry.  Every  Christmas  he  filled  htmdreds  of  little 
empty  stockings.  He  contributed  to  every  cause  and  gave  for 
every  need. 

Every  call  for  the  relief  of  distress  and  the  betterment  of  human- 
ity received  his  support.  The  spires  of  churches  that  he  helped  to 
build  today  lift  their  slender  Angers  to  heaven  in  tribute  to  the 
generotis  heart  of  WlU  Rogers, 
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The  Mnster  of  mm  ^11  say  to  him.  "T  was  hungry  and  ye  gave 
Me  meat  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  Me  drink.  I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  took  Me  In;  naked,  and  you  clothed  Me     •     •     •." 

Then  Will  Rotters  will  say  In  his  unpresumptious  manner.  "Lord, 
when  saw  I  Thee  hungry  and  fed  Thee?  Or  thirsty  and  gave  Thee 
drink?     Or  naked  and  clothed  Thee?" 

Then  the  Carpenter  will  say  to  the  cowboy,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  It  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done   It   unto   Me." 

Where  «;hall  we  place  his  body  to  rest?  Golden,  sun-kissed  Cali- 
fornia wants  to  bury  him  there.  All  the  heroes  who  sleep  in 
^    sacrtd  Arlington  are  Inviting  him  to  rest  there. 

But  Oklahoma,  his  beloved  Oklahoma,  is  calling  for  her  most- 
loved  son.  Lay  him  to  rest  here  In  Oklahoma.  Bring  him  back 
to  the  soil  from  which  he  sprung.  Bring  him  back  to  the  land  of 
the  beautiful  Osage  hills  and  let  him  sleep  here.  The  travelers 
of  Jhe  world  will  mak»  pilgrimages  to  his  burial  ground,  and  it 
will  become  a  sacred  shrine  where  people  will  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  noble  things  of  life. 

Though  his  body  may  rest  here,  his  soul  has  taken  ofif  In  the 
■•Great  White  Ship"  for  that  unexplored  land  beyond.  Happy 
landing.  Will. 


Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  5,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  subject  of 
a  third  presidential  term,  dehvered  by  Jay  Franklin  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  facilities  on  May  31,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whether  Roosevelt  should  have  a  third  term  is  a  question  which 
r  must  be  answered,  not  In  the  newspapers  or  over  the  radio,  but 
by  you.  In  your  homes  and  at  your  Jobs.  In  your  minds,  and 
conscience.  That  Is  what  you  are  called  upon  to  decide  between 
now  and  next  election  day.  The  choice  lies  with  you.  not  with 
the  politicians  or  the  banks,  not  with  the  editors  or  the  com- 
mentators— but  with  you.  You  know,  that  under  your  Constltu- 
Uon.  you*  are  allowed  to  elect  Roosevelt  to  attend  a  fourth,  a 
fifth,  or  a  sixth  term.  •  according  to  your  desires.  If  you  want 
Roosevelt  for  a  third  term,  you  will  reelect  him.  If  you  don't 
want  him,  not  all  the  powers  and  dominions  of  business  and 
politics  can  force  Roosevelt  back  into  the  Presidency,  All  that 
a  man  like  mj-self  can  do  is  to  put  the  question  before  you.  Only 
you  can  answer  it. 

Before  you  make  your  decisions,  before  you  frame  your  answer, 
you  will  want  to  know  who  Is  this  man  Roosevelt  that  you  are 
considering  for  reelection  In  1940. 

Is  it  the  man  who  lives  In  the  White  House,  at  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  In  Washington.  D.  C  ?  Is  It  the  man  who  was 
born  some  57  years  ago  at  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y..  the  man  whose  picture 
you  see  In  the  papers,  whose  large  and  lively  family  are  so  fre- 
quently In  the  news?  Is  Roosevelt  the  man  who  went  to  Groton 
and  to  Harvard,  who  served  as  As,slstant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  was  defeated  for  the  vice  presidency 
In  1920.  the  man  who  got  infantile  paralysis  and  only  partly 
recovered  from  that  dread  disease?  Is  Roosevelt  the  President 
who  works  hard,  eats  well,  and  sleeps  soundly,  the  man  who  loves 
salt  water  and  sailing,  the  man  who  reads  and  writes  and  studies, 
who  laughs  and  smiles  or  sets  his  Jaw?  Is"lhat  the  man  you  are 
asked  to  reelect? 

No.  That  .hian  is  not  the  Roosevelt  you  are  considering  for  a 
third  term.  The  friends  and  relatives  of  that  Roosevelt  feel  that 
he  has  earned  a  rest  from  the  burdens  of  public  life.  They  wish 
him  to  enjoy  a  few  years  of  leisure  and  privacy,  to  recruit  his 
strength,  and  to  cultivate  his  friends.  They  wish  him  the  ease 
which  he  has  deserved  after  a  busy,  useful  career  In  your  service. 
No  man  or  woman  who  knows  that  Roosevelt  and  who  knows  the 
terrible  pressure  of  the  Presidency,  »ishes  him  to  suffer  another 
4  years  of  imprlsorunent  in  the  cares  and  duties  of  hLs  tremendous 
Job. 

Who,  then.  Is  this  Roosevelt  that  vou  are  considering  for  a  third 
term?  Is  It  Roosevelt  the  Dt>mocra'tlc  politician?  Is  It  the  man 
who  twice  supported  Al  Smith  for  the  Presidencv  in  the  1920s, 
the  man  who  was  drafted  as  Governor  of  New  York  State  In  1928. 
the  man  who  finally  beat  Tammany  after  30  years  of  struggle?  Is 
It  the  Roosevelt  whose  political  agents  quietly  cornered  the  Demo- 


cratic delegates  before  the  Chicago  Convention  In  1932  and  who 
was  triumphant  over  President  Hoover.  Is  Roosevelt  the  man 
who  so  conducted  his  first  term  In  the  White  House  that  when  he 
ran  for  reelection  in  1936  he  carried  all  but  two  States  against  Mr. 
Landon?  Is  Roosevelt  the  party  leader  who  found  himself  locked 
In  deadly  struggle  for  control  of  his  own  victory  against  treachery 
and  intrigue?  The  man  who  vainly  tried  to  purge  his  party  of  the 
men  who  had  broken  politloal  bread  with  him  and  then  betrayed 
him?  Is  that  the  Roosevelt  you  are  thinking  of  choosing  for  a 
third  term?  The  political  planner,  the  orator,  the  wUy  campaigner, 
the  manager  of  men  and  Issues?     Is  that  Roosevelt? 

No.  That  is  not  your  Roosevelt.  You  need  not  consider  the 
Interests  of  Roosevelt  the  politician  except  In  the  light  of  your 
own  interests.  Politicians,  men  who  are  Roosevelt's  political  asso- 
ciates, feel  quite  naturally  that  no  one  man  can  do  everything  in 
and  everything  for  this  huge  Nation.  They  feel  that  he  has 
fought  the  good  fight;  that  he  has  run  the  straight  race;  but  that 
the  time  has  come  for  him  to  stand  aside  and  let  other  politicians, 
other  managers,  other  campaigners,  carry  on.  Perhaps  after  4 
years,  they  feel  he  could  come  back,  refreshed  and  powerful,  to 
rescue  the  country  from  the  crisis  which  an  Ignorant  opposition 
Is  preparing  for  us.  By  then  they  hope  he  may  be  able  to  make 
another  political  combination,  another  set  of  promises,  another 
grouping  of  Interests  and  Ideals,  which  will  serve  the  political 
ambitions  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Until  then,  until  1944.  they 
think  it  would  be  good  strategy  for  Roosevelt  to  step  out  of  the 
picture  and  give  someone  else  a  chance. 

Who.  then,  is  this  Roosevelt  that  you  are  considering  for  a 
third  term?  It  is  something  much  greater  than  Roosevelt  the 
man.  something  far  more  powerful  than  Roosevelt  the  politician. 
It  is  the  Roosevelt  whom  you  yourselves  have  created  out  of  your 
own  hop>es  and  fears,  your  needs,  your  Interests,  and  your  grati- 
tude. You — millions  upon  millions  of  you — you  are  that  Roose- 
velt, and  he  Is  everywhere  throughout  America. 

I  have  seen  It  In  your  faces.  I  have  heard  It  In  your  voices.  I 
have  witnessed  It  In  your  tens  of  cheering  thousands,  as  Roose- 
velt accepted  your  nomination  at  Philadelphia  In  1936;  when 
Vice  President  Garner  also  promised.  "I  have  enlisted  for  the 
duration."  and  you  took  him  at  his  word.  I  have  heard  It  in  the 
great  shout  with  which  you  greet  Roosevelt,  and  I  have  felt  It  in 
the  earthquake  of  votes  with  which  you  have  supported  him. 

There  is  your  Roosevelt.  He  Is  the  farmer  whose  land  was 
saved  by  the  New  Deal.  He  is  the  factory  worker  who  got  decent 
hours  and  working  conditions  and  who  won  the  right  to  stand 
up  like  a  man  and  bargain  with  the  corporation.  He  is  the 
voiceless  and  voteless  .sharecropper  of  the  South.  He  is  the  home- 
less migratory  worker  in  the  West.  He  is  the  honest  business- 
man who  has  been  saved  from  bankruptcy.  He  is  the  man  out 
of  a  Job  who  got  work  relief  on  self-respecting  terms,  the  young- 
ster who  got  a  chance  to  complete  his  education.  He  is  the  old 
people  who  got  pensions,  the  sick  who  got  medical  care,  the  hun- 
gry who  got  food,  the  men  and  women  everywhere  Who  received 
Justice  and  hope,  and  who  gained  fresh  courage  and  new  faith 
In  their  own  country  and  in  themselves. 

That  is  your  Roosevelt.  I  have  seen  It  on  the  picket  lines  and 
In  the  mines,  on  the  production  belt  and  behind  the  shop  coun- 
ter. I  have  seen  It  in  the  great  dams  and  the  terraced  fields. 
In  the  C.  C  C,  camps  and  the  W.  P.  A.  projects.  I  have  seen 
that  Roosevelt  when  he  faced  a  hostile  crowd  of  men.  men  who 
were  timidly  thinking  of  their  own  bank  accounts  Instead  of 
thinking  of  your  welfare,  when  Roosevelt  broke  through  their 
fear  and  enmity — as  a  swimmer  breaks  through  a  toppling  wave 
and  emerges  laughing — and  made  them  stand  up  and  cheer  him. 
I  have  seen  that  Roosevelt  in  Congress,  where  even  his  political 
foes  combined  to  pass  the  New  Deal  program  against  their  own 
desljes.  becau.se  it  Is  what  you  want. 

There  is  your  President.  It  is  not  the  smiling  pictures  In  the 
newspapers  and  news  reels;  It  Is  not  the  friendly  voice  of  the 
fireside  talks;  it  Is  not  even  the  gallant  fighter  who  has  refused 
to  let  you  down.  You  have  made  Roosevelt  In  your  own  image. 
It  is  you  who  must  have  a  third  term. 

That  Roosevelt  of  yours  Is  a  bank  where  you  have  deposited 
your  political  destiny,  your  business  institutions,  your  social  wel- 
fare. He  is  an  electric  cable  through  which  your  hopes  and 
beliefs  flash  with  vibrant  energy.  You  have  made  him  a  far 
greater  man  than  he  could  ever  have  been  alone,  for  he  Is  your 
President,  the  only  man  in  America  who  represents  all  of  you. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  a  bank.  Roosevelt,  I  said.  Is  the 
bank  where  you  have  deposited  your  destinies.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  depression,  which  President  Hoover  failed  to  under- 
stand or  master.  It  was  made  a  public  crime  to  spread  malicious 
rumors  as  to  the  solvency  of  a  national  bank.  The  loss  of  faith, 
the  withdrawal  first  of  confidence  and  then  of  deposits,  could 
wreck  any  financial  institution  and  thus  bring  ruin  to  a  whole 
community.  However,  It  Is  not  commonly  regarded  as  a  crime  to 
spread  malicious  rumors  as  to  t,he  solvency  of  what  I  have  called 
a  political  bank.  The  opposition  considers  It  quite  a  smart  trick 
to  try  to  undermine  your  faith  In  your  President,  to  urge  you  to 
make  a  run  on  the  New  Deal,  to  withdraw  your  deposits  from 
Roosevelt.  They  want  you  to  wreck  him.  because  he  wouldn't 
make  a  deal  with  them  in  the  back  room,  and  they  either  do  not 
know  or  do  not  care  that  by  so  doing  you  may  ruin  yourselves 
and  your  own  country.  It  is  not  Roosevelt  that  they  want  to  do 
out  of  a  third  term,  even  as  they  have,  by  treachery,  all  but 
wrecked  his  second  term.  It  is  you  they  want  to  keep  from  having 
a  third  term. 
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Oh,  yes.  I  know  the  history  and  the  arguments  on  the  third-  ' 
term  Issue.  I  know  that  the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
refused  to  put  a  limit  on  the  number  of  terms  a  President  might 
serve,  wL^^hlng  to  keep  an  able  executive  as  long  as  possible.  I  : 
know  that  George  Washington,  old  and  tired,  stepped  aside  after  I 
two  terms  of  office,  I  know  that  Thomas  Jefferson  confirmed 
Washington's  precedent.  I  know  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  three 
times  elected  President  of  the  United  States  but  served  only 
twice,  having  been  robbed  of  his  first  term  by  a  conspiracy  of  con- 
servative politicians.  I  know  how  General  Grant  tried  for  a 
third  term  and  was  blocked  by  the  Republican  old  guard.  I 
know  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  sought  more  than  8  years  in  office 
and  have  been  told  that  he  was  slated  to  be  the  official  Republican 
candidate  In  1920,  before  his  untimely  death.  I  remember  the 
movement  to  draft  Calvin  Coolidge  for  a  third  term  In  1928  and 
have  been  told  of  his  bitterness  when  he  got  word  that  Herbert 
Hoover  had  been  nominated  at  Kansas  City.  I  know  the  facts, 
I  know  the  arguments — and  so  do  you.     Do  they  make  sense? 

The  other  night  at  Washington  I  met  a  conservative  Dutch  mer- 
chant, a  shrewd  and  elderly  man  on  his  second  visit  to  this  coun- 
try. He  told  me  that  the  International  bankers  In  New  York  had 
told  him  that  Roosevelt  was  on  his  way  out,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  why  we  were  going  to  get  rid  of  a  popu'.ar  and  successful 
President.  As  well  as  I  could.  I  explained  that  some  pwDliticians 
regarded  the  third-term  tradition  as  a  complete  barrier  to  Roose- 
velt's reelection.  The  Dutchman  was  deeply  shocked.  "So."  he 
said,  "so  you  throw  away  experience  Just  as  a  man  learns  to  do 
the  Job?" 

Why  throw  away  experience?  That  Is  one  way  of  looking  at  it. 
the  practical  way.  But  with  us.  we  put  the  question  differently. 
We  a.'-k.  Why  throw  ourselves  away? 

I  do  not  care  what  the  politicians  argue  or  the  editors  write. 
I  do  not  care  what  the  cartoonirts  draw  or  what  the  columnists 
think.  I  do  not  greatly  care  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  wishes  or 
believes  about  this  Issue.  We  are  entitled  to  a  third  term,  and 
what  we.  the  people,  want,  we  are  going  to  get,  under  democracy. 
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or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  5, 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PROS3ER    (V/ASH.)    RECORD-BULLETIN 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Record-Bulletin  of  Prosser.  Wash. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Prosser  (Wash.)  Record-Bulletin  of  May  18.  1939] 

THE    ONLY    ANSWER 

Backed  by  the  signatures  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  Negroes, 
United  States  Senator  Theodore  Bilbo,  of  Mississippi,  has  entered 
a  resolution  In  Congress  proposing  to  form  a  new  African  state 
adjoining  Liberia  and  to  transport  all  the  Negroes  In  America  who 
are  willing  to  go.  _.  ,.  , 

Bilbo  would  have  this  done  In  businesslike  manner,  with  ample 
preparations  made  before  the  great  hejlra  would  be  undertaken. 

We  wish  to  express  our  hearty  approval  of  the  plan  and  are 
happy  to  learn  that  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  Negroes  are 
backing  this  Idea. 

We  In  the  North  are  not  faced  with  this  problem  and  give  It 
little  thought  but.  In  our  opinion,  this  great  Issue  Is  yet  to  be 
solved.  The  black  race  has  Increased  from  3.000.000  to  12,000.000 
since  the  Civil  War.  It  Is  more  prolific  than  the  white  race  and 
when  we  stop  to  consider  the  constitutional  rtghts  of  the  Negro 
and  the  sure  effects  of  education  we  feel  that  some  day  he .  will 
demand  his  full  rights  and  that  ahead  of  us  lies  an  Impending 
conflict  of  race  and  racial  prejudice. 

There  appear  to  be  two  alternatives:  either  amalgamation  or  the 
complete  domination  of  many  States  by  the  blacks,  with  a  large 
percentage  of  black  men  in  Congress  and  perhaps  higher  up. 

With  mixed  marrlaees  Illegal  In  many  States  amalgamation 
seems  very  far  off,  indeed,  and  were  It  accomplished  It  would 
result  In  the  transformation  of  the  white  race  here  Into  a  muddy 
brown. 

That  we  should  ever  abandon  the  South  to  black  rule  Is  in- 
conceivable and  yet  the  rising  tide  continues  to  enlarge  and  the 
pressure  Increases. 

In  spite  of  both  law  and  religion,  race  prejudice  still  exists. 
Recently  In  Georgia  night  riders  burned  Negro  effigies  prior  to  an 
election.  Next  day  the  blacks  responded  with  the  largest  vote  tbey 
had  ever  cast.    This  situation  Is  bound  to  get  worse. 


Bhbo  may  not  know  It  but  he  Is  endorsing  a  plan  onre  propcsed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln.  Although  we  are  75  years  late  with  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  it  Is  still  not  too  late,  and  we  submit  It  as 
the  only  real  answer  to  the  problem. 

Were  I  a  Negro  I  would  favor  It.  I  can  think  of  no  situation 
more  heartbreaking  to  a  parent  than  that  he  should  have  to  look 
forward  to  his  children  lielng  subjected  to  dally  Insult,  having  to 
ride  In  Jim  Crow  cars,  eat  and  sleep  in  third-rate  restaurants  and 
hotels  and  spend  their  lives,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  Inferiority. 

The  white  race  committed  a  crime  when  It  took  the  Negro  from 
his  native  land  and  the  only  way  that  crime  can  be  effected  Is  to 
return  him  where  he  came  from  and  help  him  build  up  a  civiliza- 
tion where  he  can  respect  himself  and  be  respected:  where  black 
will  be  the  rule  Instead  of  the  exception,  the  popular  as  well  as 
the  prevailing  color. 

The  Negro  should  cease  to  try  to  change  hts  color  and  take  the 
kinks  out  of  his  hair:  he  shovild  cease  singing  "I  shall  be  washed 
whiter  than  snow"  but  should  swell  with  pride  as,  with  matchless 
melody,  he  sings  with  fervor,  "I  shall  be  blacker  than  coal  "  He 
should  cease  looking  forward  to  a  white  heaven  but  Instead  should 
change  the  color  scheme  to  one  he  would  naturally  have  selected 
had  he  never  heard  of  the  white  race.  He  should  dream  of  a  blaclc 
heaven,  filled  with  black  angels  and  ruled  over  by  a  black  God. 


Civil  Liberties  and  the  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  5. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  MURPHY.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OP 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  lA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday  afternoon; 
May  15,  1939,  in  New  York  City,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  delivered  a  very  excellent  address  entitled 
"Civil  Liberties  and  the  Cities"  before  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  smd  the  National 
Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers.  I  ask  that  the  address 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Almost  Instinctively,  my  thoughts  today  go  back  to  another 
conference  of  mayors — a  smaller  one  than  this,  that  met  in  cir- 
cumstances far  more  desperate  than  any  we  see  about  us  today. 

It  was  1932  and  the  Nation  had  reached  the  depths  of  the  great 
depression.  In  Detroit,  where  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  mayor,  the 
municipal  resources  had  been  virtually  exhausted  In  an  effort  to 
protect  the  citizens  from  an  economic  collapse  that  had  struck 
the  city  like  a  famine. 

Probably  the  American  Nation  had  known  no  such  sadness  since 
the  Civil  War  I  pray  that  the  mayors  of  this  country  will  never 
again  have  to  foregather  In  a  similar  situation. 

But,  looking  back.  It  Is  an  inspiring  thought  that  we  came 
through  that  ordeal  without  a  single  untoward  Incident  of  major 
proportions.  We  did  so,  I  believe,  primarily  because  even  In  the 
darkest  hour,  the  devotion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  the 
Ideal  of  civil  liberty  did  not  falter. 

I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been  more  convincing  proof  that 
the  people  of  a  democracy  can  keep  their  civil  liberties  In  the 
bad  weather  as  well  as  the  fair. 

Having  stood  that  acid  test,  we  should  not  fear  any  other.  Cer- 
tainly we  shovild  not  waver  today  when  our  condition  Is  vastly 
better,  even  though  far  from  what  we  know  It  can  be. 

This  is  a  time  to  strengthen  our  civil  liberties,  to  freshen  our 
understanding  of  them  and  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  extend  them 
in  full  to  every  member  at  our  democracy.  This  Is  a  time  to 
renew  our  determination  that  civil  liberty  must  be  protect^il,  with 
fine  Impartiality,  without  prejudice  or  favor,  for  everyone,  from- 
the  poorest  laborer  to  the  wealthiest  man  In  the  land. 

That  Is  the  American  way.  It  Is — this  idea  that  liberty  must  be 
for  all — tlie  finest  thing  that  America  has  given  to  civilization. 

It  Is  true  that  in  material  things  our  contribution  has  been 
vast  and  wonderful.  To  us  and  our  fathers  before  us,  mankind 
owes  inventions  by  the  score  that  have  transformed  the  character 
of  human  living. 

And  Justly  we  are  proud  of  these  achievements.  Justlly  we  erect 
a  World  of  Tomorrow  and  a  Golden  Gate  Exposition,  to  demon- 
strate what  we  have  achieved  in  years  gone  by  and  what  we  hope 
to  achieve  In  years  to  come. 

But,  recognizing  the  splendor  of  these  accomplishments,  and 
witJaout  detracting  in  the  slightest  from  their  significance,  I  venture 
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to  suggest  that  In  cur  faith  In  the  Idea  of  Indivldua:  liberty  we  have 
given  to  the  world  .something  even  finer,  somethlns;  more  priceless, 
something  so  precious,  in  fact,  that  dollars  cannot  buy  it. 

It  is  an  idea  that  men — some  of  them  consciously,  and  the  vast 
majority  uncon.scicu8ly — have  reached  out  for  all  through  the 
ages,  seeing  in  it  the  realization  of  their  fondest  hopes.  But  never 
did  they  see  its  actual  fulfillment  until  a  group  of  fugitives  from 
Old  World  tyranny  established  that  idea,  like  a  Jewel,  in  a  frame- 
work of  government .  a  pattern  of  social  living  that  we  today  call  the 
American   democracy. 

In  all  our  public  discussions,  I  suppose  there  is  no  word  we 
use  more  often  than  the  term  "democracy."  It  is  fine  that  we 
do.  I  hope  that  in  untold  ages  to  come  the  American  people 
will  still  be  us:ng  that  word,  and  using  it  with  the  devotion  that 
men  give  to  their  most  priceless  possession. 

But  I  wonder  sometimes  if  we  do  not  too  often  use  the  word 
"democracy"  without  thinking  what  it  means.  I  wonder  if  we 
have  not  become  a  little  numb  to  the  significance  of  the  Idea 
of  individual  liberty  that  is  the  secret  of  democracy.  How  often 
do  we  profess  our  faith  in  democracy  and  forget  to  associate  it 
With  the  things  in  our  own  lives  that  are  democracy? 

What,  exactly,  is  tl^ls  Idea  of  Individual  liberty?  What  do  we 
mean  when  we  talk  about  the  beauty  and  the  dignity  of  the 
human  personalltv? 

Why  we  mean  that  unknown  fellow,  mounted  on  his  soap  box 
in  the  city  street,  speaking  his  piece  about  the  way  he  thinks 
the  country  and  the  Government  ought  to  be  run. 

We-jnean  that  editor  or  author,  writing  as  he  plea.ses.  condemning 
or  commending  the  administration  as  his  opinions  dictate. 

We  mean  that  little  group  of  Mennonites  or  Mormons  or 
Quaker*- ^Worshipping  in  their  own  churches  in  the  way  that  their 
ccnsclences  tell  them  is  right. 

We  mean  the  ordinary  citizen  expressing  his  frank  opinions  to 
his  mayor  or  Congressman  or  President,  and  getting  considera- 
tion of  them. 

We  mean  the  businessman  setting  -up  shop  for  the  kind  of 
business  and  in  the  kind  of  community  that  he  prefers,  with 
nothing  but  the  public  welfare  to  say  him  nay. 

We  mean  the  workingman  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  occupa- 
tion and  to  move  when  h?  pleases  into  another. 

We  mean  the  scientist  free  to  search  for  trvith.  and  the  edu- 
cator free  to  teach  it,  unhampered  by  the  fear  of  some  "super- 
man" who  makes  his  own  truth  and  allows  no  competition. 

These  are  ordinary  things  to  a  people  that  has  done  them 
pretty  much  without  Interruption  for  a  century  and  a  half.  They 
seem  elementary  and  commonplace — so  simple  that  It  seems  un- 
necesary  to  speak  of  them. 

But  actually  they  are  not  ordinary  things.  They  are  the  hall- 
marks of  civilization  They  stand  for  the  gracious  way  of  liv- 
ing that  humanity  has  always  been  groping  for.  through  even  the 
blackest  nights  of  tyranny  and  barbarism  that  history  has  re- 
coided 

Looking  at  It  that  way,  you  have  a  powerful,  positive  argument 
why  we  In  America  must  cling  to  these  things  with  all  our 
strength,  no  matter  how  great  the  cost.  In  a  very  definite  sense, 
we  are  trustees  of  civilization.  We  are  guardians  of  the  idea 
without  which  civilization  is  a  hollow  shell — the  idea  that  every 
man.  no  matter  how  meek  and  humble  and  inconspicuous,  shall 
have  his  place  in  the  sun. 

But  if  we  want  a  stronger  argument,  there  are  many  close  at 
hand  They  are  negative  arguments  but  they  strike  home  with 
the  force  of  a  thunderbolt. 

What  exactly  does  it  mean  when  a  people  gives  up  the  Idea 
that  the  individual 's  freedom  to  live  his  own  life  is.  after  all,  the 
most  priceless  possession  of  any  society? 

It  means  the  suppression  of  every  one  of  the  "simple,  ordinary" 
things  that  we  are  so  prone  to  take  for  granted. 

It  means  for  any  man  who  presumes  to  speak  unkindly  of  the 
powers  that  rule,  a  concentration  camp  at  hard  labor,  or  perhaps 
something  worse. 

It  means  a  cringing,  servile  press  that  writes  not  as  It  pleases, 
but  as  some  great  man  at  headquarters  directs. 

It  means  the  suppression  of  religion  or  the  steady,  demoralizing 
persecution  of  those  who  refuse  to  embrace  some  barbaric  creed 
that  makes  a  god  of  an  all-powerful  State. 

It  means  the  ruthless  conscription  of  Industry  and  labor  and 
business  alike,  all  dancing  like  marionettes  at  the  direction  of  the 
State,  for  the  greater  glory  of  a  p>olitical  doctrine  that  sees  human 
beings  only  as  nameless  cogs  in  a  great  machine. 

It  means  the  debasement  of  science  and  education  and  the  arts 
to  the  level  of  tools  of  an  arrogant  minority  that  happens  to  hold 
the  key  to  the  gun  room. 

Worst  of  all.  it  means  the  enslavement  of  the  human  min^^nd 
spirit — a  slavery  that  undermines  self-respect  and  slowly  destroys 
moral  Integrity. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  should  the  American  people 
ever  have  to  choose  between  these  alternatives,  they  would  make 
the  right  choice.  I  believe  the  habit  of  153  years  is  bound  to  win 
over  any  momentary  loss  of  direction. 

But  the  unmistakable  fact  is  that  the  seeds  of  barbarism  have 
been  sown  among  us,  and  there  are  those  who  would  like  to  see 
them  sprout  and  grow.  .^ 

This  is  why  I  am  speaking  today  about  civil  liberties  and  have 
often  spoken  about  them  in  the  past,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
repetitious  and  needlessly  insistent  upon  the  obvious.  For  civil 
liberty   Is  simply   the   idea   that   I   have   mentioned — the   Idea   of 


human  dignity— translated  Into  actuality.  And  measurably  as  we 
safeguard  civil  liberty,  we  enrich  human  dignity.  Measureably  as 
we  make  real  to  every  member  of  our  democracy  the  spirit  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  we  demonstrate  that  we  are  qualified  to  be  the 
trustees  of  civilization. 

I  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate  the  danger.  I  do  not  mean  to  erect 
a  straw  man.  I  am  eager  only  that  we  should  be  on  guard  against 
the  tendencies  and  practices  that  corrode  democracy  and  sap  its 
strength. 

These  things  do  happen  here  They  happen  every  day. 
About  4  months  ago  the  Department  of  Justice  established  a 
new  unit  for  the  specific  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  protect  civil  rights.  Since  that  time  we  have 
received  a  steady  deluge  of  letters  complaining  that  civil  liberties 
have  been  abridged. 

Some  of  the  complaints,  of  course,  are  unwarranted,  but  many 
are  not.  They  indicate  clearly  that  some  public  officials  have 
used  their  power  arbitrarily;  that  ordinances  have  been  passed 
and  Invoked  that  are  oppressive  and  unjust  and  violate  common 
right;  that  citizens  have  been  denied  the  right  to  express  freely 
their  opinions  and  to  worship  as  they  please;  and  that  some  have 
been  prevented  from  petitioning  their  Government  for  the  redress 
of  grievances. 

We  are  a  tolerant  people:  yet  it  has  been  estimated  that  some 
800  crganizations  in  the  United  States  are  carrying  on  definite 
anti-JeWish  propaganda.  All  told,  the  claim  in  the  neighborhood 
of  6,000.000  followers — no  doubt  a  considerable  overstatement. 
But  even  if  we  reduce  the  figure  by  half  or  more,  we  face  the 
fact  that  a  large  numljer  of  our  people  subscribe  to  the  philosophy 
that  has  reduced  the  Jews  of  Central  Europe  to  a  condition  of 
misery  seldom  equaled  in  the  worlds  history. 

Almost  daily  we  hear  from  one  quarter  or  another  the  familiar 
suggestion  that  always  accompanies  periods  of  stress  and  uncer- 
tainty— the  suggestion  that  we  solve  our  problems  by  suppre.=sing 
those  whose  talk  is  out  of  line  with  the  majority,  or  by  "taking 
steps"  against  some  group  that  Is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  our 
troubles 

It  has  been  said  before,  and  I  believe  should  be  said  plainly  many 
times  again,  that  In  the  last  analysis,  the  remedy  for  that  kind  of 
attitude  lies  In  the  ppople  themselves.  For  that  attitude  will  have 
a  very  slim  chance  of  survival  in  the  face  of  a  public  opinion  that 
will  have  no  traffic  with  it. 

But  it  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  public  opinion.  It  Is  far  from 
that. 

Public  opinion  crystallizes  slowly,  and  In  times  like  this  when 
there  is  so  much  that  is  confu.slng  and  mLsleadlng,  the  process  is 
abnormally  slow.  And  until  public  opinion  does  reach  the  point 
where  it  will  not  tolerate  violation  of  civil  liberties,  there  can  and 
will  be  such  violation — unless  government  takes  a  hand  and  re- 
fuses to  permit  it. 

In  a  sense,  the  part  that  government  can  play  Is  purely  negative. 
But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  conclude  that  it  Is  therefore 
of  little  significance.  Let  government  play  Its  part  vigorously,  and 
with  a  ckar  understanding  of  its  responsibility,  and  it  is  bound  to 
be  a  powerful  bulwark  cf  civil  liberty,  not  only  as  an  agency  that 
Imposes  penalties  but  as  an  influence  on  public  thinking. 

Each  of  the  States  is  equipped  to  protect  civil  liberties  through 
Its  own  constitution  and  bill  of  rights.  The  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Federal  civil  rights 
statutes,  all  products  of  the  Civil  War.  have  enabled  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  a  much  more  vigorous  part  than  it 
could  formerly  under  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights  alone.  We  be- 
lieve the  new  Civil  Liberties  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  make  that  part  more  significant  than  ever  before. 

Today  every  dweller  in  our  land,  no  matter  how  humble,  can 
look  to  the  State  for  defense  of  his  liberties,  and  if  that  should 
fall,  then  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  an  inescapable  fact — and  one  that  no  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  you  mayors  and  municipal  law  officers — that  the  first 
battleground  of  civil  liberties  is  the  local  communities.  It  is  you 
gentlemen  who  man  the  front-line  trenches.  It  is  you  who  de- 
cide, in  the  first  instance,  whether  to  suppress  the  Individual 
who  (friticizes  the  mayor  or  the  President,  or  who  wants  to  hire 
a  hall,  or  who  walks  up  and  down  the  street  with  a  sign  on  his 
back,  or  who  spreads  some  alien  doctrine  In  his  newspaper,  or 
who  preaches  some  strange  and  unorthodox  religion.  You  decide 
whether  to  silence  him  or  let  the  democratic  process  run  its 
course. 

I  have  been  a  mayor  myself,  during  three  of  the  bitterest  years 
that  the  American  people  have  ever  suffered.  I  know  that  this 
responsibility  Is  often  a  heavy  one.  I  know  that  sometimes  the 
pressure  to  turn  one's  back  on  the  democratic  faith  In  civil  lib- 
erty for  all  seems  to  he  almost  irresistible.  In  m'oments  of  great 
tension,  well-meaning  people,  gripped  by  hysteria,  are  likely  to 
Insist-  that  the  "realistic"  way  to  meet  the  threat  of  extremist 
philosophies  is  to  deny  to  their  advocates  the  liberty  that  they 
themselves,  given  the  power,  would  take  away  from  all  others. 
Superficially,  it  is  an  appealing  argument.  It  seems  to  be  a 
common-sense  method  of  fighting  fire  with  fire. 

But  it  will  quickly  lose  its  appeal  if  we  remember  this  simple 
truth:  You  do  not  and  cannot  strengthen  or  protect  democracy 
by  undermining  It.  And  you  begin  to  undermine  democracy  the 
moment  you  begin  to  draw  the  line  and  say  that  this  or  that  per- 
son or  group  shall  not  have  civil  liberty.  Draw  the  line  against 
one  group  and  it  Is  an  easy  step  to  draw  it  against  another  and 
then  another. 
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And  every  such  step  is  another  attack  on  the  concept  through 
which  democracy  functions — the  concept  that  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  spoke  of  as  "free  trade  in  Ideas."  Simply  stated,  that 
concept  means  that  democracy  gives  a  hearing  to  every  idea.  It 
gives  everv  philosophy  the  opportunity  to  get  itself  accepted  in 
the  competition  of  the  market.  And  ultimately,  as  our  history 
shows,    the   true    idea,    the    right   policy    comes   out    on   top. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  not  be  on  guard  against 
dangerous  and  extremist  notions  that  get  into  the  market  place. 
We  should  and  must  be  on  guard,  and  not  Just  some  of  the  time, 
but  all  of  the  time. 

We  have  criminal  laws  that  protect  us  against  violence  and  in- 
citement to  violence.     We  should  be  ready  and  able  to  use  them. 

We  have  legitimate  methods  of  bringing  propaganda  groups  into 
the  open,  and  exposing  their  nature  and  their  origin  to  the 
light  of  day.  We  ought  to  know  not  only  what  they  preach,  but 
who  their   sponsors  are   and   where   they   get  their  funds. 

But  as  devotees  of  democracy,  we  cannot  crush  them  and 
deny  them  a  place  \n  the  market.  We  need  not  do  this.  We 
have  no  reason  to  fear  their  competition.  We  have  a  better 
article  to  sell.  And  because  we  have  a  better  article,  we  can  do 
a  better  Job  of  salesmanship — a  Job  of  salesmanship  that  will 
endure  long  after  the  terrorism  and  the  coercion  of  the  autocrats 
have  been  proved  the  futile  methods  that  they  are. 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  stressed  the  evils  that  will  come  to 
us  If  we  fall  to  meet  our  duty  of  preserving  civil  liberty. 

But  we  do  not  owe  It  merely  to  ourselves.  We  owe  it  to  the 
generation  after  ours  and  to  unborn  generations  yet  to  come. 
And  we  owe  it  to  the  generations  past  that  did  fuimi  their 
trusteeship. 

Especially  we  owe  it  to  that  small  band  of  inspired  men  who 
forged  a  state  on  a  foundation  of  civil  liberty  out  of  the  raw 
materials  of  a  wilderness  and  a  people  who  knew  liberty  mainly 
In  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

We  owe  it  to  Roger  Williams  whose  courage  was  equal  to  his 
conviction  that  freedom  of  thought  was  not  freedom  of  thought 
until  It  was  shared  by  all.  We  owe  It  to  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Patrick  Henry  and  the  noble  Jefferson  who  fathered  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

They  fought  to  gain  civil  liberty,  confident  that  those  who 
followed,  seeing  its  pricelessness.  would  never  let  it  go.  It  is  for 
us  to  prove  oiuseves  worthy  of  that  trust. 


Program  of  Adolph  A.  Berle 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  5,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    MILWAUKEE    JOURNAL 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  thoughtful 
and  interesting  editorial  published  recently  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  entitled  "Berle  Outlines  a  Revolution." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal] 

BERLE  OmJNES  A  REVOLtJTION 

The  Nation  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  for  making 
It  clear  that  he  is  advocating  a  revolution  in  the  Amertcan  way  of 
life  and  thinking.  ^  ^     ... 

Compared  with  what  Mr.  Berle  now  proposes,  the  most  chimer- 
ical policies  of  the  New  Deal  are  mere  bits  of  patchwork.  For  Mr. 
Berle  would  have  the  Government  owning  everything  of  importance 
In  the  country  all  production  controlled  by  Government,  everyone 
working  for  Government.  This  is  not  interpreting  Mr.  Berle;  it  is 
what  he  says. 

We  are  headed  for  a  business  downturn  in  4  or  5  years  so  sertotis 
that  an  explosion  must  be  expected,  says  Mr.  Berle.  We  may  get 
through  It,  but  if  we  do,  another  decade  will  see  a  "showdown. 
By  showdown  he  means  a  revolution,  peaceful  or  otherwise.  To 
head  this  off,  Mr.  Berle,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  proposes 
his  own  revolution.     This  is  It:  ,  *».    , 

"The  Government  can  create  and  does  create  wealth  in  the  form 
of  roads,  parks,  public  buildings,  public  hospitals,  etc. 

"Plainly  these,  as  they  now  stand,  are  not  sufficient  to  serve  aa 
the  market  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  capital  goods  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  w      ^       * 

"Briefly,  the  Government  will  have  to  enter  into  the  direct 
financing  of  activities  now  supposed  to  be  private;  and  a  continu- 
ance of  that  direct  financing  must  mean  ineviUbly  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ultimately  will  contrcd  and  own  those  activities. 


"Put  differently,  if  the  Goverriment  vmdertakes  to  create  weajjil" 
by  using  its  own  credit  at  the  rate  of  of  four  billions  or  so  a  year, 
and  If  its  work  Is  well   done,  the  Government  will  be   acquiring 
direct  productive  mechanisms  at  the  rate  of  four  billlonB'  worth 
a  year  or  thereabouts. 

"Over  a  period  of  years,  the  Government  will  come  to  own  most 
of  the  productive  plants  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  the  purpose  of  a  revolution  frankly  announced  and  the  ^ 
plan  of  achieving  it  plainly  outlined.  Mr.  Berle,  one  of  the  Presl- 
dents  official  advlsens,  has  decided  for  the  United  States  that  our 
free  private  enterprise  has  failed  and  must  come  to  an  end.  It  la 
a  more  radical  change  In  American  Institutions  than  the  Presi- 
dents  attempt  to  win  control  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Like  that 
proposal,  it  is  calmly  offered,  although  no  word  of  socialism  has 
been  spoken  in  the  Democratic  Party  platforms  or  discussed  with 
the  people. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  constantly  assured  the  Nation  that  reforms 
will  be  carried  on  within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution  and 
in  accord  with  American  Institutions.  Mr.  Berlc's  program  would 
not  leave  a  single  American  Institution  unchanged  President 
Roosevelt  accepts  the  program  to  the  extent  of  approviiig  the 
opening  wedge,  a  bill  Introduced  by  the  New  Deal  Senator  Mead, 
of  New  York,  for  Government  to  guarantee  loans  to  private 
concerns  by  a  corporation  to  be  set  up;  that  is,  to  use  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  and  yet  keep  the  enormous  expenditures  con- 
templated separate  from  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Berle's  plan,  of  course,  is  socialism.  For  private  initiative, 
he  would  substitute  Government.  A  Government,  virtually  ad- 
mitting failure  of  its  schemes  over  6  years  to  bring  recovery,  Is 
to  be  latmched  on  ownership. 

Whether  this  socialism  with  a  small  "s"  would  take  the  form 
of  Russian  communism,  or  Italian  fascism,  or  German  nazl-lsm. 
does  not  matter.  Those  are  all  names  for  ending  the  liberties 
of  men  as  men.tand  by  making  them  believe  they  are  getting 
benefits,  subjecting  them  to  the  "state."  Wherever  anything  like 
this  has  been  tried,  liberty  has  departed. 

As  we  said,  the  people  of  the  United  States  owe  Mr.  Berle  thanks 
for  his  frankness.  Some  things  he  did  not  say.  One  is  that  If 
we  are  to  take  this  road,  we  must  in  1940  reelect  the  administra- 
tion whose  brain  trusters  have  devised  it  and  now  seek  to  put 
it  in  operation.  Whether  this  means  a  third  term  for  President 
Roosevelt,  or  merely  the  acceptance  of  some  creature  of  his  circle, 
is  unimportant  Why  not  Mr.  Berle  himself,  since  he  is  the 
author  of  the  revolution? 

For  2  or  3  years  vartous  Government  employees  in  relatively 
humble  capacities  at  Washington  have  been  using  a  phrase:  "The 
last  spring  under  the  Republic."  Perhaps  they  knew  more  of 
what  was  going  on  than  the  rest  of  the  coimtry. 


Committee  on  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  5, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT,  OP  PENNSYl*- 
VANIA,  AND  AN  ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  Z.  HENLB 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  the  American  people  have  the 
will  to  peace.  This  fundamental  determination  requires  for 
its  success  the  best  intelligence  and  the  surest  wisdom  that 
can  be  obtained.  Representative  Robert  J.  Corbett,  of  the 
Thirtieth  District,  Pennsylvania,  has  advanced  a  plan  for  the 
creation  of  a  joint  congressional  commission  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  President  on  all  important  matters  of  for- 
eign policy.  If  this  plan  is  accepted,  it  will  constitute  a  new 
development  In  our  American  will  to  peace. 

Representative  Corbett  brings  to  this  proposal  special 
preparation  and  understanding.  From  1927  to  1929  he  was 
Wallace  research  fellow  in  history  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. For  9  years  he  has  taught  political  science  and  eco- 
nomics at  the  Coraopolis  Senior  High  School.  His  plan  rep- 
resents careful  study  and  research.  It  is  arousing  discussion 
throughout  the  country  and  serves  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  people  on  this  all-important  problem  of  how  America 
may  keep  the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Repre- 
sentative Corbett  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  from 
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station  V/OL.  May  la.  1939.  embodying  his  plan,  together 
with  an  article  by  Raymond  Z.  Henle.  published  in  the  New- 
ark Star-Eagle.  May  18.  1939.  commenting  on  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fcllov.-s: 

ADDRESS  BY  HON,  ROBERT  J    CORBCTT.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  present 
Congress  Is  not  the  foreign  situation.^  The  most  serious  problem 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  our  domestic  economic  depression. 
However,  the  foreign  situation  Is  second  In  importance;  it  calls  for 
quick  action;  it  is  dramatic.  I  have  Included  this  unusual  preface 
to  my  remarks  because  I  do  not  want  to  distract  and  I  do  not 
want  anyone  else  to  distract  cur  attention  even  sllshtly  from  the 
fact  that  our  Nation  is  still  suffering  from  Inteinal  economic 
cancer 

During  the  ne.xt  brief  moments  I  will  attempt  to  summarlz-?  the 
tfstiraony  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Foreign  A*Tairs  Com- 
mitt.>e  of  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  past  several 
«eeks  and  the  endless  stream  of  printed  articles  and  letters  that 
have  come  to  my  desk. 

Flr.st.  and  I  desire  to  establish  It  as  the  basis  of  our  thinking, 
continental  United  States  is  absolutely  safe  from  any  serious  in- 
vasion for  an  Indefinitely  long  period.  I  know  of  no  authority  of 
any  standing  or  reputation  who  does  not  subscribe  to  this  state- 
ment. It  is  true  that  a  few  saber  rattlers,  some  opium  eaters, 
and  a  few  misguided  zealots  fear  Invasion  and  have  arj^sed 
teiTor  In  the  hearts  of  these  who  do  not  have  time  to  rea^the 
facts,  but  any  competent  corporal  will  explain  that  no  nation  or 
possible  combination  of  nations  In  Europe  and  Asia  could  dare 
to  expose  both  of  Its  flanks  and  its  rear  to  attack  meanwhile 
extending  a  line  of  commimicatlons  3,000  miles  and  over  to  fight 
the  strongest  defensive  nation  In  the  world.  We  are  about  as  sale 
frcm  invasion  by  earthly  forces  as  we  are  safe  from  invasion 
from  Mars. 

Second,  there  Is  a  prevailing  and  rapidly  growing  belief  that 
the  United  States  can  better  serve  the  world  and  democracy  by 
following  a  policy  of  nonintervention.  Radios  and  periodicals 
have  furnished  the  information  to  the  public  that  a  war  In 
Europe  will  be  a  war  designed  to  \rewrite  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
Bfcure  revenge  on  hated  nelghbore,  redraw  the  boundaries  of 
eastern  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  or  It  will  come  as  a  result 
of  conflicting  economic  rivalries.  In  none  of  these  thins^s  do  we 
hfive  a  vital  interest  worth  our  active  participation.  We  wisely 
reflised  to  sign  the  Versailles  Treaty  20  years  ago,  and  we  should 
not  now  allow  our.selves  to  be  doped  into  defending  its  provisions. 
Pos-session  of  DJloiibiti,  Tunisia,  and  parts  of  the  Ukraine  by 
either  of  the  conflicting  camps  is  not  worth  one  drop  of  American 
blood.  Do  not  b"  deceived.  The  next  European  war  will  not 
be  a  struggle  between  conflicting  Ideclogies — of  democracies  against 
dictators.  The  line-up  for  the  next  war  will  see  dictatorships 
and  democracies  on  both  sides. 

And  please  remember  those  of  you  who  would  have  us  fight 
to  preserve  democracy  that  the  last  war  and  its  after  effects 
destroyed  almost  every  democracy  In  the  world.  Likewise  to 
establl.sh  here  a?i  efficient  democracy  would  do  more  to  reestablish 
democratic  governments  elsewhere  than  participation  in  any  war. 
An  efficient  government  anywhere  In.^pires  its  duplication  or  par- 
tial duplication  everywhere.  We  also  know  frcm  history  and  by 
reasf)nlng  that  American  participation  in  any  major  war  would 
demand  the  establishment  of  a  military  dictatorship  In  this 
coiiiitry;  a  dictatorship  that  would  minutely  regulate  our  daily 
life  with  a  loss  of  personal  liberty  which  could  never  be  fully 
restored.  Furthermore.  If  the  next  war  Is  to  leave  ^aropean 
civilization  groggy  and  punch  drunk  we  have  all  the  more  reason 
to  conserve  our  strength  for  the  days  to  fdllow. 

Third — and  this  requires  no  H)roof — there  Is  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  peace  and  security  among  the  American  people.  This 
dpep-rooted  desire  has  already  forced  the  President  and  his  Inter- 
ventionist advisers  to  start  throwing  olive  branches  Instead  of  fire- 
brands Into  Europe,  but  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  American 
flrebiwnds  that  greatly  increased  the  danger  of  a  European  confla- 
gration. I  am  here  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the  popular  desire 
lor  peace  and  security  has  caused  a  tremendous  revival  of  our  in- 
terest in  foreign  affairs  in  general  and  specifically  it  has  resulted  in 
a  demand  for  neutrality  legislation. 

Basically,  the  hope  Is  that  we  can  write  neutrality  laws  that  will 
prevei*  Incidents  which  arouse  our  passions;  laws  which  will 
control  our  passions  whon  these  incidents  do  occur;  and  laws  which 
will  prevent  one-man  decisions  and  hasty  and  ill-considered  action. 

The  job  Is  not  simple.  Seventeen  specific  bills  are  now  under 
consideration.  More  are  In  preparation.  Few  members  of  the  com- 
mit teo  and  few  Members  of  Congress  can  agree  on  any  formula. 
B^pert  witnesses  eo  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Propaganda  in 
unprecedented  quantities  beclouds  thinking.  Some  of  the  bills  de- 
signed to  name  aggressor  nations  and  employ  sanctions  are.  In 
effect,  economic  alliances  to  insure  our  active  participation  In  war; 
others  would  strip  us  of  even  the  right  to  yell  "ouch"  if  we  are 
punched  in  the  nose. 

Out  of  this  maze  of  contradictions  and  confusion  a  few  things 
are  coming  clear,  and  this  brings  me  to  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  con- 
clusion. 

Fourth,  It  Is  next  to  impossible  to  write  fixed  rules  for  application 
to  future  unpredictable  situations.  This  Is  particularly  true  when 
we  recognise  Uiat  these  fixed  rules  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to 


permit  some  freedom  of  choice  or  we  might  in  any  given  instance 
find  ourselves  either  on  the  wrong  side  or  be  left  appearing  very 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  done  In  this  direction  Is  to  lay 
down  a  few  guiding  principles  and  a  few  definite  don'ts. 

Fifth,  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the  question,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  precedent,  legal  opin- 
ions, and  his  position  as  commander  In  chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  gives  the  President  such  single-handed  control  of  our  forelEjn 
policies  that  any  neutrality  laws  are  apt  to  be  passed  In  vain. 
I  submit  that  for  better  or  worse  the  present  neutrality  law  was 
never  invoked  In  the  Far  East  by  the  President  because  he  ac- 
cepted the  Japanese  contention  that  this  undeclared  war  against 
China  was  not  a  war  but  an  Incident.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  he  Democrat  or  Republican,  is  the  dictator  of 
our  foreign  policy.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  gets  us  to  the 
heart  of  the  situation.  It  Is  a  fact  that  leads  to  a  proposal  that  I 
plan  to  embody  in  a  bill  and  submit  to  the  committee  next  week. 
The  bill  will  bring  down  the  wTath  of  the  administration  leaders 
on  my  head  If  they  elect  to  notice  It.  but  I  am  confident  that  It 
contains  a  program  that  will  some  day  be  written  Into  our  laws. 
In  its  preparation.  I  have  already  consvUted  and  advised  with 
many  of  the  most  competent  authorities  available,  and  I  must 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  David  Lawrence  for  the  outline 
of  the  plan. 

The  bill  will  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  neutrality 
commission.  The  commission  would  be  composed  of  12  regularly 
elected  members  of  Congress.  Six  from  the  Senate  and  six  frora 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Three  of  the  Senate  Members  would 
be  elected  by  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  three  by  the  Republican 
conference.  The  same  procedure  would  be  followed  In  the  House. 
To  these  12  members  would  be  added  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
War.  and  Navy  with  the  stipulation  that  they  could  vote  only 
in  the  case  of  a  tie.  In  general,  but  working  under  guiding  prin- 
ciples, this  commission  would  advise  and  consult  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  all  Important  matters  of  foreign  policy  subject  to  appro- 
priate checks  by  the  Hou.sc  and  the  Senate.  Particularly  shall 
this  commission  Invoke  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  exist 
governing  our  behavior  in  the  event  of  foreign  wars. 

The  details  and  trimmings  to  fit  possible  constitutional  limita- 
tions will  soon  be  a  matter  of  record;  for  the  moment  I  want 
to  outline  its  advantages. 

First,  it  will  place  a  democratic  check  on  the  powers  and  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Chief  Executive.  Perhaps  this  check  will  not 
now  get  beyond  the  check  of  crystallized  public  opinion  but  that 
will  be  a  real  gain. 

Second,  It  will  retain  where  necessary  secrecy  and  speed  of 
action   without   the  dictatorial   aspect. 

Third,  It  will  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  meet  changing 
Eiiuatlcns. 

Fourth,  such  a  Commission  will  operate  decidedly  more  free  from 
the  pressure  of  propaganda  agencies  than  Individual  Members  of 
Congress  besieged  with  mall  and  petitions  can  hope  to  operate. 

Fifth,  It  will  relieve  the  President  of  a  responsibility  in  times  of 
foreign  crisis  that  one  veteran  Representative  stated  "no  man 
fit  to  have  such  responsibility  would  desire  to  have  It." 

Sixth,   it  would,  I   partially  repeat,  begin  the  Inevitable  move- 
ment  toward  the  most  democratic  control   of  otir   foreign   policy 
consistent  with  our  national  welfare — a  movement  too  long  delayed. 
Seventh,  It  v.ould  tend  sharply  to  do  away  with  the  playing  of 

politics  with  foreign  Issues  and  with  one-man  decisions,  j ^ 

Eighth,  In  the  event  of  any  vitally  Important  pronouncement 
by  the  President  it  would  strengthen  his  position  and  w^ld  make 
for  greater  national  unity  of  purpose  if  he  could  announce  to  the 
country  that  his  action  had  been  taken  only  after  receiving  the 
approval  of  the  representative  neutrality  commission.  The  plan 
therefore  would  work  as  a  definite  aid  to  the  President  when  his 
policies  are  sound,  just  as  It  would  act  as  a  check  when  his  ' 
policies  are  unsound. 

This  plan  for  a  neutrality  commission  Is  not  perfect  In  detail 
nor  scope  It  Is  merely  the  first  begtrmlng  In  what  may  prove  to 
be  the  development  of  a  very  much  needed  cohesion  of  effort 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  regarding  foreign  p)ollcy. 
As  time  goes  on  and  traditions  and  precedents  are  established 
a  great  v.eakness  of  our  constitutional  system  may  become  a 
great  strength.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  no  pride  of  author- 
ship; any  or  all  parts  of  this  proposal  may  be  amended.  I  im 
only  interested  in  making  some  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
this  baffling  problem,  and  therefore  the  thoughts  and  criticisms 
of  anyone  who  has  been  thinking  along  these  lines  will  be  sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

In  support  of  the  whole  Idea.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
quote  from  a  recent  editorial  of  Walter  Lippmann  In  which  he 
declares:  "Many  things  are  being  done  these  days  In  Washing- 
ton to  reorganize  the  machinery  of  government,  but  there  Is  one 
part  of  the  machinery  about  which/nothing  Is  being  done.  Yet 
it  is  now  the  most  dangerously  dei^ctive  part  of  the  whole  Gov- 
erment  mechanism,  the  part  that  most  urgently  needs  to  be  reor- 
ganized. This  is  the  mechanism  for  conducting  foreign  rela- 
tions." 

It  wouW  be  a  pleasure  to  go  on  discussing  the  possible  merits 
of  this  proposed  neutrality  commission,  but  a  more  urgent  ex- 
pression should  be  made. 

I  am  among  those  who  do  not  believe  that  war  in  Europe  13 
just  a  matter  of  weeks.  Perhaps  some  unexpected  jolt  may  ex- 
plo<le  the  filled  powder  barrel  which  is  bemg  drawn  over  a  road 
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that  Is  certainly  rough,  but  the  statesmen  of  Europe  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  cautious,  and  Etirope  does  not  want  war.  Pre- 
dictions are  always  dangerous,  but  existing  evidence  Indicates 
that  war  In  Europe  will  probably  not  come  this  year  and  if  It 
does  not  come  this  year  It  may  be  delayed  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

However,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  this  means 
the  best  possible  moral,  mental,  and  military  defense.  This  in 
turn  means  that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  create  and  sustain 
the  will  for  peace.  This  means  that  we  must  resolve  to  separate 
fact  from  fancy  and  be  on  close  guard  against  propaganda  de- 
signed to  bring  about  our  participation. 

It  means  that  despite  our  safety  from  invasion  we  must  be 
prepared  for  any  eventuality.  Let  us  resolve  to  do  everything 
honorable  to  escape  the  horrors  of  another  war,  but  if  we  are  to 
be  caught  In  the  awful  suction  a  European  war  would  create,  we 
do  not  want  to  be  caught  without  the  best  equipment  possible. 

Let  me  bring,  in  closing,  the  happy  message  that  few  members 
of  Congress  are  war  minded.  Few  if  any  have  been  guilty  even 
in  private  of  the  provocative  remarks  that  characterized  until 
recently  the  bellicose  threats  of  administration  interventionists. 
Rather  there  is  a  powerful  undercurrent  of  resolution  that  we 
will  not  fight  any  war  where  oiu-  own  vital  and  Immediate  in- 
terests are  not  at  stake. 

The  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars  composed 
of  Members  and  former  Members  of  Congress  Is  gaining  strength. 
Its  effects  are  already  In  evidence.  All  in  all  the  tension  of  the 
past  months  Is  easing. 

God  willing  and  the  people  resolute,  this  generation  of  Amer- 
icans may  yet  escaj>e  a  blood  purge  of  Its  best  sons. 


UNDER   THE  CAPrTOL   DOME — TOWN    MEETING   DIPLOMACY 

(By  Raymond  Z.  Henle) 
Washington,  May  18 — One  of  the  most  sincere  and  intelligent 
young  Members  of  Congress  who  took  office  In  last  November's 
Republican  sweep  Is  Representative  Robert  J.  Corbett,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  studious  and  serious-minded  and  not  given  to 
lumping  at  conclusions.  His  Inclination  is  to  Inform  himself  on 
every  issue  upon  which  he  Is  called  to  vote.  That  sooner  or  later 
he  will  find  this  Impossible  does  not  detract  from  the  character 
of  the  Impulse.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  lew  Members  of 
Congress  who  so  zealously  search  for  the  facts  in  order  to  make 

wise  decisions.  

Therefore  It  may  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Corbett  sincerely  be- 
lieves the  welfare  of  the  country  can  be  advanced  by  curbing  the 
powers  of  the  President  in  his  negotiation  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Mr  Corbett  has  prepared  for  introduction  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a  commission  of  Congress  which  "would  advise 
and  consult  with  the  President  on  all  Important  matters  of  foreign 
policy"  and  would  be  Instructed  particularly  to  "wTlte  th*  rules 
and  regulations  governing  our  behavior  In  the  event  of  foreign 
wars." 

One  of  the  surprises  of  this  ses.slon  Is  the  support  being  shown 
by  this  proposal  of  a  new  Congressman.  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
the  plan  may  cause  as  much  Interest  on  Capitol  Hill  as  did  the 
proposal  of  Representative  Ludlow  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
requlrmg  a  popular  vote  of  approval  before  this  Nation  could 
engage  In  war. 

Many  people  will  sav  that  Mr.  Corbett's  resolution  to  provide  an 
advisory  board  for  the  President  Is  a  thrust  against  the  diplomacy 
of  the  particular  man  who  happens  to  be  President  at  this  time. 
Yet  that  is  not  true,  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Corbett  is  a 
Republican.  The  resolution  was  framed  In  pursuance  of  a  sin- 
cere belief  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whoever  he 
may  be,  has  too  much  power  In  the  matter  of  foreign  relations 
and  that  he  should  be  given  the  support  of  an  advisory  group  In 
order  to  decentralize  this  power.  Nevertheless  the  resolution  will 
receive  support — much  support — specifically  because  so  many  Con- 
'  gressmen  are  fearful  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
Others  will  support  It  because  It  Is  just  one  more  Idea  calculated 
by  well-meaning  persons  to  remove  a  little  further  the  possibility 
of  war. 

So  the  President  Is  to  be  Instructed  what  to  do  and  what  to  say 
in  the  matter  of  our  foreign  relations  by  a  group  of  12  Congress- 
men, three  Republican  and  three  Democratic  Representatives,  and 
three  Republican  and  three  Democratic  United  States  Senators. 

Conceding  that  such  a  proposal  might  be  approved  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  matters  would  be  improved  No  matter  who  he  Is,  the 
man  who  happens  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  In  this 
writer's  judgment,  has  the  welfare  of  the  country  uppermost  In  his 
mind  and  the  great  destiny  of  this  Nation  deep  in  his  heart  when 
It  comes  to  our  relationship  with  other  nations.  Of  course,  good 
as  may  be  his  Intentions,  his  judgment  may  be  In  error.  But  In 
that  event  the  people  through  their  mediums  of  recording  and 
public  opinion  through  their  ballot  boxes  will  correct  him. 

A  Representative  and  a  Senator  are  closely  concerned.  In  the  big 
majority  of  cases,  with  doing  the  thing  that  will  get  them  the  most 
votes.  That  Is  not  alwavs  the  thing  that  Is  best  for  the  people  as 
a  whole.  It  does  not  seem  that  a  congressional  commission  would 
be  moved  to-  act  by  higher  conceptions  of  public  duty  and  public 
good  than  would  a  President  of  the  United  States  acting  alone. 
To  circumscribe  a  President's  actions  with  a  congressional  commis- 
sion would  seem  to  be  coming  pretty  close  to  town-hall-meeting 
diplomacy. 
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Drafting  Wealth  in  Time  of  W  ar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  5, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHAN  GURNEY,  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

JUNE  4,  1939 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  so-called  Lee  bill  for  drafting  wealth  in  time  of  war, 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr,  Gurney]  on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  Sunday  evening,  June  4, 
1939. 

There  being  no '^objection  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hello  everybody,  In  undertaking  a  discussion  of  legislation  of 
the  type  of  the  so-called  bill  to  "draft"  the  use  of  money  In  time 
of  war,  it  Is  very  necessary  that  we  avoid  emotion  and  hysteria. 
Calm  reasoning  and  deliberate  thought  are  necessary  In  dealing 
with  such  legislation  if  we  are  to  avoid  making  an  irreparable 
mistake.  Nothing  whatever  Is  gained  by  declarations  that  "dollars 
are  no  more  valuable  than  the  blood  or  life  of  a  mother's  son." 
Of  course,  dollars  are  not — and  there  is  not  a  man  In  Congress  or 
elsewhere  who  would  contend  they  are.  But  such  declarations 
hinder  rather  than  help  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  proposed 
in  this  bill.  If  this  bill  Is  desirable  and  necessary  legislation,  surely 
that  fact  can  be  demonstrated  on  its  merits  without  resort  to 
emotionalism. 

So  at  the  outset  let's  clear  the  air  of  the  confusion  thrown 
around  this  legislation.  We  are  all  opposed  to  war.  We  want  to 
keep  America  out  of  war,  and  we  propose  to  do  so. 

But  I  gravely  doubt  that  this  bUl,  despite  Its  avowed  purpose 
"to  promote  peace,"  will  make  any  contribution  whatever  toward 
keeping  this  country  out  of  war.  In  the  first  place,  the  provisions 
of  this  bin  would  not  become  effective  until  we  entered  a  war  or 
were  on  the  threshold  of  doing  so.  But.  say  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation,  this  bill  will  promote  peace  by  eliminating  the 
prospect  of  profits  from  the  financing  of  a  war.  Apparently  they 
are  under  the  Illusion  that  an  urge  for  profits  constitutes  the 
primary  motivating  force  toward  plunging  this  country  Into  war. 
The  record,  however,  does  not  sustain  that  argument.  Today  the 
strongest  kind  of  opposition  against  this  Nation's  participation  in 
another  war  comes  from  business  and  financial  circles. 

However,  for  the  moment,  let  us  appear  to  agree  with  the  argu- 
ment that  those  In  favor  of  the  bill  are  using.  They  give  as  the 
main  reason  for  wars,  the  urge  to  make  big  profits.  This  bill  does 
not  stop  profiteering.  The  first  few  lines  of  the  bill  definitely 
order  the  President  to  take  a  census  of  all  the  net  wealth  of  all 
the  people  before  a  war  starts — all  mandatory  bond  purchase*, 
then,  and  later,  are  based  on  the  net  worth  ascertained  in  the 
first  wealth  census.  No  later  census  of  wealth  is  provided  for 
during  the  duration  of  a  war  when  profits  pile  up.  I  repeat 
that  there  are  no  provisions  In  this  most  drastic  bill  that  tend  to 
take  notice  of  profits  made  during  a  war  period.  Therefore,  this 
bill  does  not  give  us  the  remedy  sought  by  those  favoring  the  bill. 
The  danger  of  war  to  the  United  States  comes  today  from  those 
in  positions  of  responsibility  and  power  who  would  undertake  to 
make  the  affairs  of  other  continents  the  direct  and  immediate  con- 
cern of  our  people.  It  comes  from  those  who  undertake  to  aline 
this  country  and  Its  Government  on  the  side  of  nations  with  one 
set  of  the  ideologies  against  nations  professing  another.  There 
is  our  danger  and  the  provisions  of  this  Ijill  do  not  even  remotely 
touch  that  situation. 

So  much  for  the  contention  that  this  legislation  would  promote 
peace.  Its  next  avowed  purpose  is  to  promote  the  national  de- 
fense. I  gravely  doubt  that  it  would.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take 
my  word  for  that.  Both  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  op- 
posed to  this  bill  on  the  very  ground  that  in  all  probability  its 
provisions  would  hamper  the  national  defense  should  the  country 
again  become  embroiled  in  a  war.  Acting  Secretary  of  War.  Louis 
Johnson,  In  a  report  on  this  legislation,  declared  that  In  the 
opinion  of  the  War  Department  such  a  bill — and  I  quote  his 
words — "Is  not  in  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense."  He 
added  that  the  War  Department  "recommends  that  It  be  not 
enacted  Into  law."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  heads 
of  the  War  Department — men  charged  by  law  with  the  promotion 
of  our  national  defense. 

How  about  the  Navy  Department,  the  other  arm  of  our  national 
defense?  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  speaking  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
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MlHtarv  Affatra.  declared  that  under  such  legislation  "aeilous  delay 
In  the  final  doterralnatlon  of  the  wealth  and  consequent  obligation 
of  each  Individual  wou'd  be  Inevitable  "  «     .  ,     . 

Pointing  out  that  such  legislation  might  adversely  aflect  indus- 
trial production  in  time  of  war,  Admiral  Leahy  added  that  "any 
nwiisuTo  which  would  limit  production  in  time  of  stress  would  bo 
detrimental  to.  the  national  interests."  He  placed  the  Na\-y  De- 
partment on  record  as  oppoesed  to  this  legislation. 

In  the  face  of  such  declarations  from  the  spokesmen  of  the 
two  armed  aervices  of  the  Nation,  uncontested  by  anyone  except 
the  author  of  the  bUl.  we  need  not  take  seriously  the  contention 
that  this  legislation  would  promote  the  national  defense.  If  the 
■poKesmeri  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  made  statements 
and  recommendations  regarding  this  legislation  which  were  in- 
valid and  could  not  be  susUined.  why  did  not  the  proponenU  of 
this  bill  demonstrate  that  fact  by  comp)etent  witnesses  In  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs?  The  fact  that  they  did 
not  do  so  adds  to  the  force  and  weight  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Department  reports. 

Indeed.  I  propose  to  demonstrate  presently  that  this  bill.  If 
enacted  into  law.  would  hinder  if  not  Jeopardize  the  national 
defense  in  event  of  war.  But  before  doing  that,  I  would  like  to 
difipose  of  another  contention  made  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
That  such  h-gislation  is  necessary  In  order  properly  to  finance 
American  participation  in  another  general  war.  It  is  suggested 
that  o\u-  financing  of  the  last  war  was  in  danger  of  breaking  down. 
Such  a  statement  indicated  a  complete  lack  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing that  subject.  The  First  Liberty  Loan  was  oversubscribed  52 
percent  and  the  second  54  percent.  The  Third  Liberty  Loan  was 
oversubscribed  39  percent,  the  fourth,  which  was  double  that  of 
any  preceding  Issue.  16 'i  percent,  and  the  Victory  Loan,  issued 
after  the' war.  was  oversubscribed  16^3  percent.  At  no  time  dur- 
ing the  World  War  was  our  Government  threatened  with  a  break- 
down of  Its  financial  operations. 

Singly  this  is  a  subject  In  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiur 
has  a  direct  Interest.  What  does  he  say  about  this  legislation? 
Does  he  think  it  should  be  enacted  into  law?  He  does  not.  Writ- 
ing to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs.  Secretary 
Morgenthau  made  this  statement — and  I  quote  his  words: 

"Wnlle  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  eliminating  all  profits  from  war. 
I  am  con^ced  that  this  purpose  cannot  be  accomplished  through 
the  methods  proposed  by  the  bill  under  consideration  and  I  am 
then  fore  opposed   to   Its  enactment  " 

That  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea'sury.  Thus  we 
have  on  record  the  sfwkesmen  for  the  three  Goverrunent  depart- 
ments directly  concerned  with  this  kind  of  legislation,  each  recom- 
mending against  Its  enactment.  No  place  In  the  record  on  this 
bill  is  there  a  recommendation  favorable  to  this  bill  from  any 
other  Government  department. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  most  dangerous  aspects  of  this  legislation, 
namely,  the  effect  its  provisions  would  have  on  the  economic  struc- 
ttire  of  the  Nation.  No  man  knows  what  effect  this  measure  would 
have  If  applied  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  Is  obvious  to  anyone 
with  any  knowledge  of  economic  laws  that  it  would  cause  a  severe 
and  drastic  economic  dlsturt>ance.  We  would  be  confronted  with 
the  alternative  of  a  paralyzing  deflation  or  a  fiery  Inflation. 

One  need  not  be  an  economist  to  realize  that  ordinary  and  normal 
values  would  be  sharply  and  with  breath-taking  rapid Uy  depressed 
If  all  the  persons  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  measure  were 
forced  to  sell  property  to  be  able  to  meet  the  sums  assessed  against 
them.  Let  me  cite  one  or  two  illustrations.  A  farmer  with  "net 
worth"  of  $10,000,  comprising  of  his  farm  and  livestock,  would  be 
required  to  make  available  to  the  Government  $450  In  exchange 
for  a  50-year  callable  bond  bearing  an  Interest  rate  of  1  percent. 

This  farmer.  In  order  to  pay  cash  to  the  Treasury,  could  either 
borrow  this  sum  of  money  from  his  bank,  paying  interest  of  4  to 
8  percent,  or  he  could  sell  a  part  of  his  livestock.  Since  many 
farmers  would  sell,  the  market  would  be  glutted  with  livestock, 
thus  depressing  the  price.  But  supose  our  farmer  was  appraised 
»  as  having  a  "net  worth"  of  $100,000.  He  woixld  be  required  to 
make  available  to  the  Treasury  $9,450.  Thus  it  might  oecome 
necessary  for  him  to  sell  a  part  of  his  land,  thus  forclug  down 
land  prices. 

The  real  economic  damage,  however,  would  be  done  through 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  a  man  of  wealth, 
engaged,  for  Instance,  in  manufacturing.  All  of  his  net  worth, 
of  say  $1,000,000  would  be  Invested  In  his  factory.  Under  the 
bill  he  would  be  required  to  make  available  to  the  Treasury 
$206,950.  In  a  critical  time  of  war.  It  Is  certainly  doubtful 
whether  he  could  obtain  a  loan  from  his  bank  for  such  a  sum. 
Thus  he  woxild  be  compelled  to  sell  one-fifth  of  his  property. 
Immediately  the  price  would  be  deflated,  especially  since  every 
other  person  of  wealth  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  pressure 
from  the  Government.  Such  forced  selling  would  set  in  motion 
a  devastating  deflationary  circle,  crippling  the  economic  struc- 
ture at  the  very  moment  its  efficiency  would  be  most  essential 
In  producmg  war  materials 

The  author  of  this  bill  recognizes  this  danger,  for  the  measure 
authorizes  the  President  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  by  the 
Treasury  In  payment  for  its  bonds,  notes,  or  obligations  of  the 
person  against  whom  the  assessment  rests,  with  a  6-percent 
mortgage  on  his  property  as  security. 

A  President  of  the  United  States  who  wished  to  change  our 
economic  system  could  refrain  from  authorizing  the  acceptance 
of  such  notes  and  thus  compel  every  person  assessed  to  pay  for 
the  war  bonds  iu  ca&h,  thus  bringing  about  deflation.    Or  a  Presi- 


dent might  decide  that  the  prospects  of  severe  deflation  wotild  be 
better  than  the  Inflation  which  would  follow  should  he  permit 
the  acceptance  of  notes  In  payment  of  the  bonds. 

For  in  this  bill  the  President  would  be  authorized  "to  issue 
currency,  notes,  and  other  obligations  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  security  of  the  property,  notes,  or  other  obligations  accepted." 

In  other  words.  If  the  President  permitted  our  manufacturer 
with  a  net  worth  of  $1,000,000  to  give  his  note  for  the  $206,950 
which  he  must  make  available  to  the  Treasury,  then  the  Presi- 
dent could — indeed  he  would  have  to  in  order  to  get  money — 
issue  $200,000  of  printing  press  money,  secvired  only  by  the  manu- 
facturer's factory  Multiply  this  transaction  several  thousand 
times  and  an  inflationary  fuel  pile  would  be  built  up  that,  when 
set  off,  would  rock  the  Nation  with  sk>Tocketing  prices. 

To  assert  that  the  currency  issued  under  this  process  would  be 
sectired  by  property  is  to  be  naive  and  whimsical.  In  the  case  of 
our  manufacturer,  trtily,  it  would  be  productive  property.  But  in 
the  case  of  many  men  the  property  securing  their  notes  would  be 
nonproduclng  property,  art  collections,  country  estates,  unprofit- 
able businesses,  yachts,  etc.  Going  through  the  processes  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  would  not  allay  one  lota  the  fear  of  printing 
press  money.  It  would  be  better  to  be  honest  and  Just  run  on 
the  printing  presses. 

The  amazing  thing  about  all  of  this  is  that  in  the  hearings 
held  on  this  bill  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  not  a  single 
monetary  economist  or  financial  authority  was  asked  to  discuss 
this  aspect  of  the  legislation.  The  only  flnanclal  authority  whose 
view  was  solicitedkin  regard  to  this  bill  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  he.  as  I  previously  stated,  recommended  against 
Its  enactment.*' 

To  summarize.  It  is  clear  that  this  bill  would  promote  neither 
peace  nor  the  national  defense.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  hamper 
the  efforts  of  this  country  to  successfully  prosecute  a  war.  There 
Is  no  necessity  whatever  for  such  legislation  and  its  enactment 
would  do  far  more  harm  than  good.  It  would  breed  economic 
chaos  and  confusion  In  the  critical  period  at  the  beginning  of 
American  entry  Into  a  war. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about  the  ability  of  our  country  to 
finance  a  war,  let  me  say  now  that  they  should  be  disturbed  by 
the  present  chaotic  condition  of  Federal  fiscal  affairs.  If  they 
are  sincere  In  their  efforts,  let  them  turn  their  attention  to  curb- 
ing the  unbridled  spending  now  going  on  and  face  this  Govern- 
ment toward  a  balanced  Budget.  There,  is  the  most  effective 
and  soundest  step  to  promote  our  national  defense  that  we  can 
take  today. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  the  whole  bill  leaves  me  with  the 
general  impression  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  those  pro- 
moting this  bill  are  thinking  this  country  may  go  in  for  an 
aggressive  war — "a  declared  war,"  to  actually  use  words  con- 
tained in  the  first  few  lines  of  the  bill.  That  will  not  happen; 
therefore,  there  is  not  now  any  necessity  for  this  legislation  for 
I  am  convinced  the  United  States  of  America  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty In  financing  a  defensive  war,  once  an  enemy  appears  at  our 
gates. 

B'nai  B'rith  in  the  American  Way 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
entitled  "B'nai  B'rith  in  the  American  Way,"  delivered  by 
my  secretary,  Mr.  Seymour  S.  Guthman,  Thursday  evening, 
April  27,  1939: 

In  ancient  Rome,  any  citizen,  Irrespective  of  his  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  status,  or  religious  beliefs — although  he  chanced 
to  reside  in  the  most  obscure  comer  of  the  earth — could,  never- 
theless, gain  the  protection  of  the  might  and  the  power  and  the 
dignity  of  that  great  Roman  Empire,  by  proclaiming  "Clvis 
Romanus  sum!"  (I  am  a  Roman  citizen')  Civis  Romanus  sum! 
This  famous  cry  we  may  paraphrase  In  setting  forth  the  story  of 
the  B'nai  B'rith  organization,  that  order  which  was  founded 
almost  a  century  ago  in  New  York,  and  which  has  served  during 
all  these  tumultous  >ears  of  change  and  turmoil,  as  the  guardian 
of  Jewish  rights  everywhere  In  the  world,  and  as  the  protector 
for  all  who  were  in  danger  or  in  difficulty.  Whether  he  dwelt  In 
benighted  Rumania,  in  darlcest  Russia,  or  in  Nazi-torn  Germany — 
whether  he  was  wealthy  or  poor,  strong  or  weak,  scion  of  an  ancient 
family,  or  a  lost  Immigrant — regardless  of  status,  of  position  in 
society,  of  religious  belief  or  outlook — he  had  but  to  exclaim  "Ivrl 
Ouochl"  (I  am  a  Hebrew),  and  by  that  proud  declaration  he  had 


; 


claim  to  the  protection  or  the  assistance  of  the  oldest  and  the 
most  representativ^T5rder  in  contemporary  Jewish  life. 

Ninety-six  years  is  not  a  long  span  in  the  3.000-year-old  story 
of  our  people.  But  in  American  history  it  covers  nearly  the  entire 
gamut  of  corporate  Jewish  life.  For,  In  1843,  when  the  order  was 
founded  In  New  York  City  by  a  dozen  forward-looking  citizens 
there  were  less  than  15.000  Jewish  men  and  women  in  the  whole 
country.  The  mighty  waves  of  immleratlon  had  not  yet  begun  to 
deposit  their  millions  on  American  shores.  And  the  new  country 
had  attracted  only  tiny  fragments  of  the  great  European  settle- 
ments. The  B'nai  B'rith.  although  It  began  with  the  trappings 
of  the  average  fraternal  order,  soon  divested  itself  of  these,  and 
dedicated  its  energies  and  its .  resources  of  a  wide  program  of 
social  service:  to  the  task  of  uniting  Israel,  of  building  its  philan- 
thropies, of  protecting  its  good  name,  of  warding  off  its  enemies, 
and  of  developing  Its  rich  cultural  reservoirs.  Through  all  the 
bewildering  changes  of  the  century,  which  shifted  the  center  of 
gravity  of  Jewish  life  from  the  Old  'World  to  the  New,  the  B'nai 
B'rith  continued  to  function  on  its  original  program  of  public 
eervic?,  broad-spirited  philanthropy,  and  cultural  development — 
with  the  consequent  re.sult  that  today,  this  order  Is  in  the  fore- 
front in  American  Jewish  life.  Its  membership  Is  drawn  from 
every  stratum  and  Its  roster  represents  a  genuine  cross  section  of 
American  Israel. 

Numerically,  too,  the  B'nai  B'rith  has  maintained  Its  representa- 
tive character.  It  began  with  ji  few  lodges  in  the  early  1840's  when 
our  people  numbered  scarcely  15,000.  As  Immigration  grew  the 
lodges  multiplied,  and  today  there  are  nearly  500  in  this  country 
alone,  representing  about  80.000  families  or  nearly  325,000  men  of 
Jewish  faith.  There  Is  no  city  of  substantial  Jewish  population 
without  its  unit,  and  scores  of  tiny  communities  can  boast  of  their 
chartered  lodge.  It  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  above  that  there 
are  few  agencies  anywhere  which  have  enrolled  as  large  a  proportion 
of  Its  Jewish  population  as  has  the  B'nai  B'rith.  Hence,  when  it 
acts  and  speak.-,  it  docs  so  as  a  truly  representative  Jewish  agency. 

Moreover,  this  order  is  not  a  mushroom  organization,  called  into 
being  by  a  sudden  crisis  or  a  new  emergency.  It  did  not  suddenly 
Epeak  up  for  Jewish  life  because  of  the  Nazi  terror  of  this  day  or 
the  atrocities  of  the  pogroms  of  yesteryear.  It  has  not  seized  upon 
the  hysteria  of  the  Jewish  masses,  in  the  face  of  disaster  all  about 
them,  to  win  allegiance  for  particular  dogmas  or  programs.  To  the 
contrary,  for  96  years  it  has  functioned  with  dignity  and  with 
statesmanship  as  a  Jewish  agency.  Mellowed  through  years  of  ex- 
perience, it  has  succeeded  in  gaining  hold  of  the  loyalty  of  every 
group  in  Jewish  life  and  the  profound  respect  of  every  group  in 
iicn-Jewish  life — and  this  without  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  without 
any  pomp  or  fanfare. 

For  far  more  than  half  a  century  the  preamble  of  the  constitution 
of  this  order  has  read  as  follows:  "The  B'nai  B'rith  has  taken  upon 
Itself  the  mission  of  uniting  Israelites  in  the  work  of  promoting 
their  highest  interests  and  these  of  humanity;  of  developing  and 
elevating  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  people;  of 
Inculcating  the  purest  principles  of  philanthropy,  honor,  and 
patriotism;  of  supporting  science  and  art;  alleviating  the  wants  of 
the  poor  and  needy;  visiting  and  attending  the  sick;  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  victims  of  persecution;  providing  for.  protecting  and 
assisting  the  widow  and  orphan  on  the  broadest  principles  of 
humanity." 

The  B'nai  B'rith  has  not  permitted  these  principles  to  be 
merely  pious  utterances,  to  be  mouthed  as  pretty,  meaningless, 
platitudes  and  soon  forgotten.  To  the  contrary,  these  words  have 
been  translated  into  deeds  of  benefit  for  all  humankind.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  wherever  B'nai  B'rith  is,  there  will  be 
found  institutions  fostered  by  it  which  minister  to  the  frailties  of 
humankind,  ranging  from  the  tender  care  of  orphans,  to  homes 
caring  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm.  Dotted  over  the  land  are 
B'nai  B'rith  hospitals  and  sanatoriums  for  the  sick,  their  doors, 
for  the  most  part,  open  to  the  afflicted  regardless  of  creed,  color, 
or  nationality.  I  like  to  think  of  the  words  inscribed  over  the 
gateway  to  B'nai  B'rith's  ^^onderful  hospital  at  Denver  for  those 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  where  all,  Jew  and  non-Jew  alike,  are 
v.-elcome.  The  Inscription  reads  as  follows:  'None  may  enter  who 
can  pay — none  may  pay  who  enter."  Here,  Indeed,  Is  epitomized 
the  true  spirit  of  this  order. 

In  every  B'nai  B'rith  lodge  room  in  the  United  States  the  flag 
of  our  country  Is  found.  The  attention  of  the  members  Is  di- 
rected to  our  national  standard,  thus  set  forth:  "The  red,  white, 
and  blue  combined  are  emblematic  of  the  flag  under  whose  pro- 
tecting folds  we  meet:  the  standard  of  that  land  which,  sheltering 
Israel,  has  been  shielded  by  the  God  of  nations.  Mindftol  of  the 
blessing  which  we  enjoy  in  common  with  our  fellow  citissens,  let 
us,  with  loyal  hearts,  be  ever  devoted  to  our  land  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty." 

In  dcing  all  the  above,  the  B'nai  B'rith  Is  in  essence  building 
another  bulwark  of  strength  in  our  land  of  liberty;  another  im- 
pregnable fortress  In  the  citadel  of  our  democracy.  For  we  in- 
terpret democracy  as  that  form  of  government  and  that  way  of 
life  which  makes  room  for  differences  of  opinion  and  which  pro- 
tects the  minority,  even  though  he  be  a  minority  of  one;  we  in- 
terpret democracy  as  that  form  of  government  which  treasures  and 
guards  the  rights  of  the  poorest,  the  weakest,  and  the  humblest, 
even  as  it  doe;  that  of  the  richest,  the  strongest,  and  the  proudest; 
and  v/hcn  we  rejoice  with  our  fellow  Americans  in  the  knowledge 
that  in  our  country  we  cherish  such  precious  rights  as  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  tlie  press,  freedom  of  assemblage,  and  freedom 


of  religion,  we  do  so  with  the  fervent  conviction  that  progress  and 
civilization  demand  a  society  in  which  men  are  free  to  Inquire  and 
to  differ.  We  feel  that  In  reality  democracy  is  simply  a  scrupulous 
and  courageous  regard  for  human  personality  and  for  those  Gcd- 
given  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  Is 
our  belief  today,  even  as  it  has  been  from  time  Immemorial.  Listen, 
for  example,  to  the  immortal  words  of  the  Hebrew  Prophet  Joel: 
"It  shall  come  to  pass  In  the  end  of  days  that  I  will  pour  out  my 
spirit  over  all  flesh  and  your  sons  and  yoior  daughters  thall  pro- 
phesy, and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions.  Even  upon  the  menservant  and  maidservant.  In 
these  days  will  I  pour  out  my  spirit  of  love  and  care."  Small 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  fathers  of  this  country  found  Inspira- 
tion for  our  glorious  Republic  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  whose 
words  of  living  flame  are  inscribed  on  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  following  manner:  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land  and  to  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof."  And  by  no  less  an  his- 
torian than  the  distinguished  non-Jew  William  Edw.  Lecky  we 
find  written  these  words:  "Hebraic  mortar  cemented  the  founda- 
tions of  American  democracy." 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  precisely  contemplated  In  the  program 
of  the  B'nai  B'rith.  In  other  words,  our  order  seeks  only  to  put 
Into  effect  the  true  democratic  impulses  in  American  life..  The 
B  nal  B'rith  way — yes,  that  Is  the  American  way. 

And  so  to  our  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  friends  and  neighbors, 
we  wish  to  state  that  the  program  of  our  order  Is  not  one  simply 
to  combat  antiscmitism.  For  that  is  not  the  essence  of  Jewish 
life.  That  is  not  the  crown  of  our  achievement  or  the  secret  of 
our  survival.  Rather  do  we  proclaim  and  emphasize  those  noble 
teachings  of  our  faith  which  have  made  fruitful  the  life  of  the 
world.  We  think  of  and  submit  to  all  humankind  the  majesty 
of  our  moral  code,  the  wide  sweep  of  our  prophetic  vision  of 
Justice,  of  brotherhood,  and  of  peace.  We  think  of  and  regard 
with  pride  the  glory  of  our  literature  and  the  heroic  quality  of 
our  national  survival.  We  think  of  the  great  contributions  which 
the  gifted  sons  of  our  people  have  made  and  are  making  in  every 
fleld  of  human  endeavor  in  a  determined  effort  to  make  this 
world  a  better  and  happier  place  for  men  everywhere  to  live  their 
short  span  of  years. 

One  of  our  great  American  colleges  has  as  Its  seal  a  three- 
headed  figure,  one  looking  backward,  another  looking  frontward,  and 
the  third  gazing  toward  the  distant  horizon.  The  seal  bears  the 
Inscription:  "Rcspice,  Prospice,  Adspice  •  •  •"  which  means 
"Backward,  frontward,  and  forward."  That  motto.  It  seems  to  me. 
sums  up  very  aptly  our  discussion  this  evening.  If  we  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith  are  to  live  Joyously  and  creatively  In  the  present, 
then  we  must  at  all  times  look  to  the  past,  conscious  of  our  great 
traditions,  and  at  the  same  time  look  forward,  our  eyes  and  our 
hearts  and  our  souls  fixed  on  the  distant  horizon,  where  man  will 
be  friend  to  man,  and  everyone,  no  matter  his  race,  his  creed,  or 
his  color,  will  be  able  to  walk  the  earth  proudly  and  with  dignity. 

When  Napoleon  led  his  weary  and  bedraggled  soldiers  to  Egypt, 
he  assembled  them  on  the  hot  desert  sands,  and  there,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  pyramids,  he  spoke  to  them:  "Soldiers  of 
France,"  he  cried,  "Soldiers  of  France,  give  heed  and  feel  the  pride 
that  is  Justly  yours — for  40  centuries  of  human  history  look  down 
upon  you!"  Likewise,  do  I  now  say  unto  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  B'nai  B'rith:  Feel  the  pride  that  Is  Justly  yours  as  the  pres- 
ent leaders  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  this  glorious  American  democ- 
racy. The  degradation  and  misery  of  our  unfortunate  brethren 
In  other  lands  emphasize  with  tragic  clarity  that  it  is  you  and  you 
alone  who  are  the  one  hope  and  the  one  refuge  of  our  people  In 
one  of  the  darkest  eras  of  history.  Down  the  long  corridors  of 
time,  90  generations  of  our  ancestors  are  calling  you,  men  and 
women  of  the  B'nai  B'rith.  and  their  cry  Is  reechoed  by  oiu'  brave 
and  suffering  brothers  overseas: 

"O  American  Israel; 
O  Sons  of  the  Covenant; 
From  dying  hands  we  throw  the  torch. 
Be  yours  to  hold  It  high!" 


Good-Neighbor    Policy   With   Reference   to   South 
America — We  Hail  the  Chilean  Commission 
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Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  •we  have  lived  in  amity  and 

accord  uath  our  neighbors  to  the  south  ever  since  we  have 

been  a  nation,  and  we  pray  it  shall  ever  be  thus.    Democracy 

flourishes  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.    It  would  die  if  there 

'  were  not  that  amity  and  that  accord. 
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President  Roosevelt. JSecretary  of  State  Hull,  and  their  col- 
leagues are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  fine  and  sterling 
attitude  toward  all  the  republics  to  the  south. 

The  American  people  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to 
welcome  to  this  country  a  commission  composed  of  emi- 
nent Chileans  who  are  scheduled  to  leave  their  native  land 
this  week  to  visit  the  United  States.  Their  arrival  is  not 
likely  to  be  heralded  throughout  the  land,  which  does  not 
at  all  imply  that  their  mission  is  not  one  of  significance  as 
regards  future  economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  ,iind  the  southern  Republic.  Our  southern  friends 
will  come  here  "for  other  purposes  than  recreation,  or  to 
receive  the  personal  satisfaction  of  travel." 

Our  friends  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  have  been  hearing 
so  much  of  late  about  the  "good  neighbor"  policy  which 
our  Government  has  been  pursuing  that  they  wish  better  to 
become  acquainted  with  us  in  order  to  be  able  to  refute 
the  propaganda  carried  on  throughout  Latin  America  in 
general,  and  in  Chile  in  particular,  about  the  continued  im- 
perialistic designs  foster^  by  the  "Colossus  of  the  North." 

A  commercial  treaty  is  in  the  process  of  being  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Chile.  It 
is  Imperative  that  this  treaty  be  ratified  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  what  is  happ)ening  in  the  neighboring  Repub- 
lic: America's  stake  in  Chile  is  placed  at  over  $650,000,000, 
of  which  close  to  $300,000,000  is  invested  in  copper  mines, 
about  sixty-six  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  public  utilities, 
and  an  equal  amount  in  nitrate  properties.  In  addition, 
Americans  own  close  to  $200,000,000  par  value  of  bonds  of  the 
Chilean  Crovernment,  political  subdivisions,  financial  institu- 
tions, and  corporations. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United^States  is  in  a  position  to  supply  Chile  with  virtually 
all  the  products  and  manufactured  goods  which  Chile  ordi- 
narily imports  from  abroad.  These  include  especially  sugar, 
cotton,  woolens  and  thread,  wool  fabrics,  paper  and  card- 
board, petroleum  and  allied  products,  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
automobiles,  and  chemicals.  Among  the  products  which  the 
United  States  takes  from  Chile  in  rather  Imiited  quantities, 
although  there  is  no  reason  why  a  marked  increase  cannot  be 
effected,  one  might  mention  meat  products,  cereals,  vegetables 
and  fruit,  sheepskins,  cattle  hides,  wool,  and,  of  course,  copper 
and  nitrate. 

I  deem  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  extend  to  the  Chilean  dele- 
gates all  the  courtesies  which  we  owe  them  as  a  friendly  sister 
republic  with  which  we  have  maintained  pleasant  relations 
for  decades.  Especial  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
possibilities  which  the  Chilean  market  affords  to  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters. 

A5  a  result  of  the  recent  disaster  which  befell  the  Republic, 
the  process  of  rehabilitation  is,  of  necessity,  a  slow  one.  The 
present  Chilean  administration  is  composed  of  men  who  are 
genuinely  democratic  and  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  people 
at  heart.  If  we  have  been  in  earnest  in  our  contentions 
that  we  have  nothing  but  friendship  and  the  highest  regard 
for  our  neighbors,  now  is  the  time  to  show  these  character- 
istics. It  would  seem  highly  desirable,  and.  in  the  end,  profit- 
able, to  all  parties  concerned,  if  the  trade  treaty  to  be  ratified 
with  Chile  were  to  be  accompanied  or  shortly  followed  by 
the  extension  of  a  credit  to  the  Republic  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  Chile  to  effect  a  speedy  restoration  of  the  regions 
devastated  by  the  recent  disaster. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  credit,  which  Chile  will  employ  for 
strictly  constructive  and  revenue-producing  purposes,  will 
result  In  a  healthy  expansion  in  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  rec- 
ord volume  of  trade  established  between  the  two  nations  in 
1929.  aggregating  more  than  $133,000,000.  cannot  be  reached 
or  even  exceeded.  Last  year's  trade  amounted  to  only  $52,- 
836.000.  a  rather  appreciable  decline  from  the  1937  results 
when  total  trade  amounted  to  $70,665,000. 

The  impending  visit  of  the  Chilean  commission  should 
give  Americans  an  opportunity  to  disctiss  freely  the  various 
problems  which  vitailj-  affect  the  two  Republics.    I  need  not 


remind  you  that  lasting  friendship  between  nations  as  well  as 
individuals  is  barely  possible  without  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  and  a  full  knowledge  of  each  other.  We  shall,  in 
all  probability,  succeed  In  convincing  our  visitors  that  the 
United  States  is  not  the  imperialistic  government  which  cur 
southern  neighbors  hold  it  to  be.  If  we  are  in  earnest,  as  I 
am  sure  we  are,  about  fostering  the  principles-f)f  democracy 
not  alone  in  our  country  but  in  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, we  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  economic  well-being 
is  one  of  the  prerequisites  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
objective.  Countries  which  are  in  the  throes  of  economic 
distress  often  furnish  fertile  grounds  for  sinister  propa- 
ganda and  the  spreading  of  insidious  dogmas.  If  we  aim  at 
peace  and  prosperity  in  our  own  land,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  peace  and  prosperity  obtain  also  in  the  lands  of  our 
neighbors. 

"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers'* 
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Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  commence- 
ment address  delivered  at  Woodstock  High  School.  Wood- 
stock, Va.,  by  my  colleague  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson] 
on  June  2,  1939: 

I  never  come  to  Woodstock  but  that  I  recall  the  life  and  tlnaes 
of  the  most  famous  man  who  ever  lived  here,  Gen.  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg. Born  In  1746  In  a  small  Pennsylvania  village  near  Phila- 
delphia, he  showed  no  great  promise  as  a  boy,  being  fonder  of 
hunting  and  fishing  than  of  his  books,  and  giving  no  indication 
of  the  religious  and  patriotic  zeal  that  subFequently  characterized 
his  life.  When  he  was  only  16  years  of  age  his  father  placed 
him  for  a  year  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  which  later  became 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  April  27,  1763.  when 
Muhlenberg  was  only  17  years  of  age.  his  father  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land. From  thL're  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  shopkeeper  for  6  years,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  tie  was  to 
receive  as  his  total  compensation  for  6  years  of  hard  labor,  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  hat.  and  shoes.  After  2  years  of  the  drudgery  of 
an  apprenticeship  of  this  kind  Muhlenberg  enlisted  In  a  British 
regiment  that  was  being  recruited  in  Germany  lor  service  in 
America  and  returned  with  it  to  America,  where  his  father  pur- 
chased his  release.  The  father,  a  devout  and  able  Luthern  min- 
ister, wanted  his  oldest  son  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  although" 
Peter  at  that  time  had  no  great  Inclination  to  do  so.  he  did  have 
a  great  desire  to  please  his  father,  and  hence  took  up  studios 
leading  to  the  ministry.  On  one  occasion  while  still  a  student  for 
the  ministry  he  substituted  for  his  father,  and  attracted  such 
favorable  comment  from  the  congregation  that  he  wa.s  made  his 
father's  assistant.  At  the  dedication  of  a  new  church  In  Phila- 
delphia he  was  licensed  to  preach  on  June  25,  1769.  when  he  took 
as  his  text  verses  6  and  7  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-second 
Psalm:  "Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem;  they  shall  prosper  that 
love  thee."  "Peace  be  within  thy  walls  and  pro.sperlty  within  thy 
palaces,"  commenting  on  wars  around  Jerusalem  and  the  relation 
between  wars  and  prosperity. 

In  May  1771  Peter  Muhlenberg  received  a  letter  from  James 
Wood,  a  Justice  of  the  peace  of  Woodstock,  which  at  that  time 
was  called  Muellerstadt  after  a  prominent  German  named 
Mueller.  When  the  county  of  Dunmore  was  formed  from  Fred- 
erick in  1772  and  named  after  the  royal  Governor  of  Virginia, 
Lord  Dunmore.  the  Legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
from  Muellerstadt  to  Woodstock  and  designated  It  as  the  county 
seat  of  the  coimty. 

The  letter  from  Squire  Wood  to  Muhlenberg  was  as  follows: 
"Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  requested  by  the  vestry  of  a  vacant 
charge  in  Virginia  to  use  my  endeavors  to  find  a  person  of  an 
unexceptionable  character,  either  ordained  or  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing ordination  In  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  Is 
capable  of  preaching  both  In  the  English  and  German  languages. 
The  Living,  as  established  by  the  Laws  of  the  Land  with  Per- 
quisites is  of  the  value  of  Two  hundred  and  Piftv  Pounds  Penn- 
sylvania cturency.  with  a  Parsonage  House  and  a  Farm  of  at  least 
Two  hundred  Acres  of  Extremely  Good  Land   with   every   other 


convenient  Out  House  belonging  to  the  same,  which  will  render 
It  very  convenient  for  a  Gentleman's  Seat.  And  having  just  now 
received  a  Character  and  Information  of  you  from  Mr.  John 
Vanorden  of  Brunswick.  I  tifp.  very  Inclinable  to  believe  You  would 
fully  answer  the  e?:pectatlons  of  the  people  of  that  Parish;  the 
Gentleman  of  whom  I  have  had  information  does  not  know, 
whether  You  are  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  or  not.  How- 
ever, be  that  as  it  villi,  if  You  can  come  well  recommended  to 
the  Vestry,  they  will  recommend  You  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  Your  ordination  certain.  If  You  should  think  those  Pro- 
posals wOrth  Your  acceptance,  I  shall  be  glad  You  would  write 
me  an  Answer,  to  be  left  In  Philadelphia  at  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
Keys,  where  I  shall  stay  a  few  days  on  my  return  home,  when. 
If  I  find  You  Inclined  to  accept  of  this  Living,  You  may  expect 
to  hear  from  me,  directed  to  the  care  of  the  Gentleman,  of  whom 
I  have  been  favored  with  the  information,  which  I  have  received. 
"I  am,  tho'  unacquainted.  Rev.  Sir, 
"Y.  Ob.  Serv., 

"James  Wood 
"New  York.  4th  May.  1771. 

"P.  s. — If  You  should  determine  to  go  to  London,  I  make  no 
Doubt  of  the  Vestry  advancing  sufiQclent  Sum  to  defray  the 
expenses." 

In  those  days  only  the  salaries  of  the  preachers  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  paid  from  public  taxation  and  only  marriages 
performed  by  such  clerics  were  considered  legal.  In  order  for 
Muhlenberg  to  meet  those  requirements  he  went  to  London, 
where  on  April  23,  1772.  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  returning  to  America  he  asstuned  his  duties  at  Woodstock  in 
the  fall  of  that  year. 

To  better  understand  the  background  of  the  young  preacher 
who  came  to  Woodstock  In  1772,  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  recall 
that  the  dominance  of  the  Quakers  In  Pennsylvania  was  main- 
tained through  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Quakers  did 
not  like  war  and  the  Germans  did  not  like  taxes  so  a  happy 
medium  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  no  war  and  lower  taxes. 
After  Braddocks  disastrous  defeat  in  western  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  Indians  continued  to  harass 
the  Pennsylvania  settlers  and  Peter  Muhlenberg's  grandfather 
helped  to  organize  the  local  defense  agaiiast  their  recurring  raids. 
So  he  grew  up  hearing  these  tales  of  Indian  warfare,  which  prob- 
ably influenced  him  to  enlist,  as  stated  above.  In  the  English  regi- 
ment for  military  service. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  occurred  In  December  1773.  shortly  after 
Muhlenberg  had  gone  to  Woodstock.  In  May  1774  the  Virginia 
Hcuse  of  Burgesses  meeting  at  Williamsburg  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upcn  all  the  people  In  the  colony  to  observe  Sun- 
day. June  1.  as  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting  for  deliverance  against 
tyranny.  Lord  Dunmore  answered  that  petition  by  dissolving 
the  house  of  burgcfscs.  And  so  we  find  the  free  and  unterrifled 
citizens  of  Dunmore  County  meeting  on  June  16.  1774.  with 
Peter  Muhlenberg  as  their  chairman,  or  moderator,  and  this,  in 
part,   is  the  resolution  adopted  by  that  mass  meeting: 

"That  we  will  pay  due  submission  to  such  acts  of  government 
as  His  Majesty  has  a  right  by  law  to  exercise  over  his  subjects, 
and  to  such  only. 

"That  It  is  the  Inherent  right  of  British  subjects  to  be  governed 
and  taxed  by  representatives  chosen  by  themselves  only,  and  that 
every  act  of  the  British  Parliament  respecting  the  Internal  policy 
of  America  Is  a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  Invasion  of  our 
rights  and  privileges. 

"That  the  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  said  act  of  Parliament 
by  a  military  power  will  have  a  necessary  tendency  to  cause  a 
civil  war,  thereby  dissolving  that  union  which  has  so  long  happily 
subsisted  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies;  and  that 
we  will  most  heartily  and  unanimously  concur  with  our  suffering 
brethren  of  Boston  and  every  other  part  of  North  America  that 
may  be  the  immediate  victim  of  tyranny.  In  promoting  all  proper 
measures  to  avert  such  dreadful  calamities,  to  procure  a  redress 
of  our  grievances  and  to  secure  our  common  liberties." 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Burgesses  In 
their  Raleigh  Tavern  meeting,  two  delegates  were  elected  to  repre- 
sent Dunmore  County  in  the  convention  called  to  meet  In  Wil- 
liamsburg on  August  1  1774.  These  delegates  were  Jonathan 
Clarke,  Esq..  and  Peter  Muhlenberg.  At  that  convention  Muhlen- 
berg supported  Patrick  Henry  In  his  demands  for  vigorous  action 
and  he  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Col.  George  Washington. 
who  was  representing  Fairfax  County,  and  who  made  a  speech 
offering  to  raise  and  subsist  a  thousand  men  and  march  with  them 
to  the  aid  of  Boston. 

At  the  convention  which  met  In  Richmond  on  March  20,  1775, 
with  Peyton  Randolph  presiding.  Clarke  and  Muhlenberg  again 
represented  Dunmore  County  and  were  present  in  St.  John's  Church 
when  Patrick  Henry  delivered  his  Impassioned  and  memorable 
words:  "As  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  Muhlenberg 
and  Clarke  continued  to  represent  their  county  In  the  further  ses- 
sion In  Richmond  on  December  1,  1775.  and  In  Williamsburg  on 
December  4.  Lord  Dunmore  declared  martial  law  In  Virginia  and 
Issued  a  call  to  arms.  His  proclamation  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  10.  of  which  Muhlenberg  was  one.  and  that  committee 
reported  on  December  13.  declaring  Dunmore's  proclamation  vio- 
lated the  constitution  and  laws,  assuming  powers  which  even  the 
king  could  not  exercise.  Therefore,  the  reply  continued,  the  people 
were  "compelled  by  a  disagreeable  and  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
pelling force  to  maintain  our  just  rights  and  prlvUeges,  and  we 
appeal  to  God,  who  Is  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  events,  for  the 


justice  of  our  cause,  trusting  to  His  unerring  wisdom  to  direct  out 
councils  and  give  success  to  our  arms." 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  continued  until  January  1776. 
On  January  12  the  appointment  of  officers  for  the  new  battalions 
was  announced  (equal  to  the  command  of  a  colonel).  The  eighth 
battalion  was  the  German  command,  and  the  colonel  chosen  for 
that  battalion  was  none  other  than  Peter  Muhlenberg,  of  Wood- 
stock, who  was  then  only  29  years  of  age.  Although  he  had  had 
less  previous  military  experience  than  any  other  colonel  then 
chosen,  his  selection  was  urged  by  both  George  Washington  and 
Patrick  Henry.  Legend  has  it  that  prior  to  that  time  Washington 
and  Muhlenberg  had  hunted  deer  together  In  the  Shenandoali 
Valley. 

The  exact  time  when  Muhlenberg  preached  his  famous  sermon 
In  Woodstock  Is  not  known,  but  the  assumption  Is  that  It  was  In 
January  1776.  The  assembled  throng  filled  every  bit  of  space  In 
the  small  church  and  overflowed  upon  the  surrounding  burial 
ground.  Clad,  as  usual.  In  the  black  ministerial  robe  of  his  rhurch, 
Muhlenberg  preached  a  sermon  that  stirred  the  hearts  of  every 
hearer,  although  the  exact  language  used  by  him  was  never  re- 
corded. However,  70  years  later,  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg  quoted 
Pastor  Muhlenberg  as  saying,  "In  the  language  of  Holy  Writ  there 
Is  a  time  for  all  things,  a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  pray,  but 
those  times  have  passed  away.  There  Is  a  time  to  fight,  and  that 
time  has  now  come."  Muhlenberg  undoubtedly  was  making  refer- 
ence to  the  third  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  wherein  It  Is  written,  "To 
everything  there  Is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the 
heaven." 

Thomas  Buchanan  Reed  epitomizes  Muhlenberg's  appeal  In  tho 
closing  stanza  of  his  stirring  poem: 

"  'Who  dares' — this  was  the  patriot's  cry. 
As  striding  from  the  desk  he  came — 
'Come  out  with  me  In  freedom's  name. 
For  her  to  live,  for  her  to  die?" 
A  hundred  voices  answer,  'I!'" 
It  Is  that  same  appeal  that  I  present  to  you  tonight  to  enlist  In 
the  war  to  solve  our  current  economic  problems  and  by  solving 
them  save  the  representative  democracy  and   American  constitu- 
tional liberty  for  which  General  Muhlenberg  fought.     As  long  as  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing  you  in  the  halls  of  Congress  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  save  you  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  a 
rifle  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  I  do  call  on  you  tonight  to  enlist 
as  peacetime  soldiers  in  the  battle  for  what  is  fundamentally  right, 
for  what  Is  fundamentally  sound,  for  what  Is  fundamentally  neces-  ^ 
sarv  to  preserve  the  rich  heritage  of  the  past. 

Peacetime  battles  call  for  trained  soldiers.  Therefore,  continue 
your  education.  In  college  If  you  can.  but  not  necessarily,  because 
the  opportunities  for  self-education  with  the  radio,  good  lectures, 
good  books,  and  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  laws  of  nature  are  better 
now  than  ever  before. 

Peacetime  battles  call  for  moral  courage  of  the  highest  type — a 
type  of  courage  that  will  face  difficulties,  a  type  of  courage  that 
will  assume  responsibility  for  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  and  not 
attribute  defeat  to  lack  of  wealth  or  political  pull,  a  type  of 
courage  that  places  reliance  upon  one's  own  efforts  and  not  upon 
the  bounties  of  a  paternalistic  Government.  They  call  for  soldiers 
that  can  combine  with  that  type  of  courage,  modesty,  and  a  prlds 
limited  to  the  ambittOn  to  excel  In  good  deeds.  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  were  I  to  seek  to  leave  you  under  the  Impression  that 
there  are  not  dark  clouds  upon  the  horizon.  The  expenditure  of 
a  billion  dollars  a  month  by  the  nations  of  the  world  for  a  war 
not  yet  fought,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  past  wars, 
handicaps  efforts  for  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Our  land,  as 
well  as  others.  Is  permeated  by  group  selfishness,  group  hatreds, 
and  racial  prejudices,  all  enemies  of  peace  and  prosperity.  An 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  present  generation  to  make  the 
sacrifices  Incident  to  the  post-war  depression  Is  piling  up  a  crush- 
ing debt  burden — a  hostage,  as  Lord  Bacon  might  say,  to  your 
future  prosperity. 

Yet  there  remain  more  opportunities  for  your  success  and  ad- 
vancement In  life  than  there  were  for  the  children  of  those  who 
followed  General  Muhlenberg  to  make  the  fight  for  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  And  it  Is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  boy  or  girl 
to  leave  the  Old  Dominion  to  find  these  opportunities.  I  have 
traveled  from  Canada  to  the  Keys  of  Florida;  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific:  and  every  day  I  make  contact  with  the  Representatives 
of  other  States,  and  I  can  truthfully  tell  you  that  in  my  opinion 
and  without  Idle  boasting  there  Is  no  better  State  than  Virginia 
In  which  to  live  and  none  that  offers  more  advantages  for  the 
future  We  have  a  good  climate,  fertile  soil,  a  nice  balance  be- 
tween agriculture  and  Industry,  a  State  comparatively  free  from 
debt,  and  the  lowest  tax  rate  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  We  have 
good  roads,  good  schools,  and  good  churches,  and  above  all  else 
a  Christian  population  of  native-born  Americans  with  an  ambition 
to  be  true  to  the  ideals  and  standards  set  by  a  distinguished 
ancestry. 

We  believe  In  State  rights,  and  Chief  Justice  Hughes  told  us  on 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Congress  that 
had  we  created  a  nation  without  sovereign  States  It  would  have 
been  necessary  to  form  them.  And  we  have  always  believed,  with 
Edmund  Burke,  that  when  liberty  and  Justice  separate,  the  fate 
of  neither  Is  safe.  That  was  the  undoing  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. That  might  have  been  the  undoing  of  Virginia  during  the 
trying  reconstruction  period  when  a  carpetbag  leglslattu-e  passed 
a  law  amounting  to  a  repudiation  of  private  debts.  But  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Virginia  people,  even  In  that  dark  hour,  to  deny 
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the  lust  obligation  of  a  contract  was  exprrssed  by  Judge  Alexander 
Rives,  of  our  State  supreme  court  of  appeals,  when  he  said,  In 
declaring  that  art  unconstitutional:  „„.,.,« 

'•No  matter  what  consequences  may  follow  nor  what  action 
may  be  taken-  by  the  mUltary  authorities  in  our  present  unsettled 
state  the  apprehension  of  them  cannot,  and  ought  not  to.  deter 
us  from  the  fearless  discharge  of  our  responsible  duties.  But 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  opppsite  evils  of  perhaps 
greater  magnitude  than  those  which  have  been  so  feelingly  de- 
picted and  depreciated.  It  has  already  been  seen  how  these  high 
constitutional  sanctions  of  private  right  have  no  other  means  of 
vindication  but  by  the  Judiciary.        ■  ^.       ,^       ,  .i, 

••Is  it  not  then,  worth  while  to  consider  on  this  side  of  the 
question  what  deplorable  calamities,  moral  and  political,  might 
attend  the  surrender  of  this  last  bulwark  by  Its  sworn  defenders 
through  a  subserviency  to  temporary  interests  or  passions;  or  a 
timid  disposition  to  sacrifice  con^-ictions  to  motives  of  expedi- 
ency? No  greater  or  more  enduring  misfortune.  It  seems  to  me, 
could  befall  a  people,  blessed  with  a  constitutional  form  of 
government,  than  a  sacrifice  of  any  of  its  fundamental  guaranties 
of  that  department  of  Its  service  which,  by  the  nature  of  Its 
organization  and  functions,  has  ever  been  counted  on  to  uphold 
with  a  stem  inflexibility  private  rights  and  public  morals.  Great 
as  might  be  the  suffering  growing  out  of  a  Judicial  sentence 
against  this  law.  and  widespread  as  might  be  the  ruin  of  Indi- 
viduals and  the  sacrlflce  of  property  under  It.  they  are  not.  for 
one  moment,  to  be  compared  with  the  evils  likely  to  attend  the 
demoralizing  example  of  a  Judiciary  seeking,  however  covertly, 
popular  favor  by  some  skillfully  disguised  compromise  of  its 
highest  and  most  imperious  duty — that  of  disdaining  any  pretext, 
however  plausible,  and  withstanding  every  temptation,  however 
strong,  to  betray  in  the  slightest  particular  the  requirements  of 
the  State  and  Federal  ConsUtutlons.  Such  a  spectacle  of  weak- 
ness and  sub-ervtcncv  upon  the  bench.  If  It  did  not  shock,  would 
Incurably  deprave  public  sentiment,  destroy  confidence  In  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  spread  corruption  through  other 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  fearfully  depress  the  hopes 
of  the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom." 

In  a  word.  Virginia  has  sacrificed  to  preserve  American  con- 
Btitutlonal  liberty  by  preserving  American  constitutional  Justice  and 
will  always  continue  to  do  so. 

With  this  background  you  descendants  of  the  great  Muhlen- 
berg and  of  the  German  and  Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  will,  I  am  sure,  successfully  meet  and  solve  the  economic 

E)roblems  that  now  confront  us.  There  is  no  lack  of  wealth,  bf 
abor.  of  inventive  genius  In  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  but  there 
Is  a  lack  of  decisive  purpo.'^e  to  go  forward,  a  decisive  purpose 
not  to  permit  man's  Ingenuity  to  produce  to  outstrip  his  Ingenuity 
to  distribute.  That  Is  our  outstanding  peacetime  problem  to 
which  I  stunmon  your  best  ability.     "Onward,  Christian  soldiers." 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I 
am  glad  to  introduce  into  the  Record  evidence  of  the  great 
value  of  the  work  of  the  National  Youth  Administration.  In 
this  case  the  letters  are  from  one  of  the  ablest  high-school 
principals  I  know  of.  and  written  on  behalf  of  the  High 
School  Principals  and  Administrators'  Association  of  Los 
Angeles  County  and  from  the  California  Society  of  Secondary 
Ejiucation. 

The  letters  follow: 

BoNiTA  Union  High  School, 
La  Verne,  Calif..  May  12,  1939. 

Hon,   H.    J.   VOCRHTS. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dz-KR  Sir:  At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  High  School  Prin- 
cipals and  Administrators"  Association  of  Los  Angeles  County  I 
was  directed  to  write  you  In  behalf  of  the  school-aid  program  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  with  a  request  that  you  vise 
your  good  offices  to  secure  the  continuance  and.  If  possible,  the 
extension  of  the  program  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  feeling  expressed  by  the  men  present  was  that  the  program 
was  very  beneficial  and  is  greatly  needed  by  many  ot  our  student^ 


who  because  of  low  prices  In  ^ur  agricultural  conunodltles.  par- 
ticularly citrus,  are  suffering  severe  deprivation,  and  the  present 
program  Is  so  Inadequately  financed  that  the  average  student  is 
only  receiving  approximately  two-thlr(^  of  the  $6  amount  allowed 
under  the  present  program;  and  in  addition  there  are  approxi- 
mately as  many  students  on  th3  waiting  list  as  are  now  accommo- 
dated even  under  the  reduced  schedule. 

We  would  urge,  therefore,  that  the  program  be  continued  and. 
If  possible,  expanded  to  make  possible  the  payment  of  $6  to 
needy  young  people  and  to  take  care  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
needy  cases  until  the  present  emergency  is  past. 

Tlianking  you  for  your  consideration  in  this  matter,  I  am. 

Very  truJy  yours, 

'  Geo.  H,  BELif. 

Caijfornia  Society  or  Secondary  Education. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  May  8.  1939. 

Hon.  H.  Jerry  Voorhis. 

Representative  from  California.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
California  Society  of  Secondary  Education.  I  was  Instructed  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  California's  Representatives  in  Congress 
the  following  resolution: 

"Because  of  appreciation  of  the  education  Implications,  as  well 
&^  the  relief  aspects,  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  pro- 
gram for  youth  in  our  secondary  schools,  the  California  Society  of 
Secondary  Education  goes  on  record  as  commending  wholeheart- 
edly the  student-aid  features  of  the  N.  Y,  A.  program.  The  society 
feels  that  If  educational  equality  Is  to  be  the  right  of  young  men 
and  women  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  mandatory  that 
this  type  of  Federal  support  be  continued  and  even  extended 
beyond  its  present  scope." 

Will  you  please  exert  your  Influence  In  behalf  of  future  legisla- 
tion favoring  the  N.  Y.  A,  student-aid  program.  As  administrators 
and  teachers  in  California  secondary  schools,  members  of  our 
society  feel  that  the  teaching  personnel  in  the  State  is  unanimoTTB 
In  backing  appropriations  lor  this  phase  of  the  National  Youth 
Admini.straticn  pn-.>gram. 
Respectfully  yours, 

L.  P.  Farris,  President. 
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ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Mark 
Sullivan,  which  appeared  in  yesterday's  papers: 

Vandenberg's  Advantage  n»  1940 — Canal  Victory  Shows  He  Holds 
Power  to  Rally  Anti-New  De.alers — Mark  Sullivan  Says  This 
Abilitt  Makes  Him  a  Foremost  Republican  Presidential  Pros- 
pect, Though  Hi  Also  Could  Serve  Well  in  the  Senati 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Washincton,  June  3. — One  day  last  month  in  the  Senate  there 
came  to  an  end  a  long  series  of  battles.  The  outcome,  occurring  in 
a  roll  call  May  17.  may  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  Republican 
Presidential  election  next  year. 

The  fight,  going  on  Intermittently  through  5  years,  was  about 
building  a  canal,  "a  sublimated  ditch,"  across  north  Florida,  at  a 
cost  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  million  dollars.  It  was 
a  New  Deal  project.  President  Roosevelt  wanted  It,  The  fight  for 
it  in  the  Senate  was  led  by  100-percent  New  Deal  SenattDr  Clattde 
Pepper,  of  Florida.  And  it  was  the  most  direct  and  plain  economy 
Issue  that  has  arisen  in  Congress.  That  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars  could  be  saved  without  Interfering  with  any 
public  service. 

The  fight  against  the  canal  was  led — with  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  vigor,  patience,  and  tenacity — by  Republican  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  of  Michigan,  When  the  show-down  came,  Senator 
Vandenbzsg  won.    The  canal  project  was  defeated  by  45  to  36. 

mixed  alinement 

If  we  analyze  the  political  complexion  of  the  45  Senators  whom 
Mr.  Vandenberg  had  t)ehind  him.  we  find  a  curious  condition.  Mr. 
Vansinberc  was  supported  by  21  Republicans  (all  but  2  of  Uie 
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Republicans  In  the  Senate — the  2  were  absent).  And  he  was 
supported  by  23  Democrats.  (The  other  vote  was  contributed  by 
a  progressive.  Senator  La  Follette.  of  Wisconsin.) 

Here  was  a  Republican  Senator  leading  a  victorious  army  against 
a  New  Deal  measure  in  a  controversy  that  was  essentially  New 
Deal  versus  antl  New  Deal.  And  Republican  Senator  Vandenberg's 
successful  army  was  made  up  of  more  Democrats  than  Republicans. 

In  that  condition  lies  light  on  the  Presidential  nomination  that 
the  Republicans  will  make  next  year.     I  will  explain  why. 

the  three  leaders 

In  all  polls  there  are  three  leading  figtires  In  the  Republican 
Presidential  field  for  next  year— Mr.  Dewey,  of  New  York;  Senator 
Taft.  of  Ohio;  and  Senator  Vandenberg.  of  Michigan.  Probably 
other  figures  may  emerge.  Today,  in  polls,  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  persons  asked,  express  preference  for  one  of  these  three. 

Nomination  will  be  determined  by  two  factors.  One  factor  Is 
popularity  with  the  people,  as  expressed  in  party  primaries.  The 
other  is  the  Judgment  of  party  leaders.  The  respective  weights  of 
these  two  factors  vary,  in  different  Presidential  years. 

Today,  among  voters,  in  a  popular  sense.  Mr.  Dewey  has  more 
strength  than  either  of  the  other  two.  But  among  party  leaders, 
Senator  Vandenberg  and  Senator  Taft  have  more  strength.  Mr. 
Dewev's  strength  with  the  people  rests  upon  his  strong  and  color- 
ful personality,  coupled  with  his  highly  important  public  services. 
The  strength  of  Senators  Vandenberg  and  Taft  with  the  party 
leaders  is  based  upon  conditions  which  not  all  of  the  voters  take 
into  account.     One  of  these  conditions  has  much  weight. 

REAL    LEADER    NEEDED 

If  the  Republicans  win  the  general  election  next  year,  they  will 
be  obliged  to  manage  the  country.  They  will  wish  to  have  an 
orderly,  smooth-running  government — how  the  country  will  need 
it!  Looking  forward  to  having  a  smoothly  functioning  govern- 
ment after  1940.  the  Republicans,  and  everybody  else,  must  con- 
sider a  factor  that  is  often  forgotten. 

The  Republicans  may  elect  the  President  next  year — many  think 
they  will.  The  Republicans  may  elect  a  majority  of  the  lower 
House  of  Congress— if  they  elect  a  President  they  will  with  practi- 
cal certainty  elect  a  majority  of  the  lower  House  also.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  Senate  we  find  a  novel  condition. 

Ey  no  possibilitv  can  the  Republicans  have  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  in  1941.  Senators  are  elected  for  6-year  terms;  that  is, 
one-third  of  the  entire  96  are  elected  every  2  years.  As  a  result 
of  the  great  Democratic  landslides  of  1932.  1934.  and  1936.  so  many 
Democrats  are  now  in  the  Senate  that  they  have  an  immense  ma- 
jority. The  Republicans  are  a  small  minority,  only  23  out  of  the 
entire  96. 

REPUBLICAN    HANDICAP 

This  present  Republican  inferiority  in  the  Senate  Is  such  that 
by  no  possibility  can  they  increase  to  a  majority  in  next  year's 
election.  In  other  words,  if  the  Republicans  won  every  one  of  the 
senatorial  elections  next  year,  they  would  have  only  half  the  Sen- 
ate. And  the  Republicans,  even  if  they  have  a  landslide,  can 
hardly  win  every  senatorial  election  next  year,  for  some  of  them 
occur  In  southern  States  that  never  have  gone  Republican, 

This  condition,  that  the  Republicans  cannot  possibly  have  a 
majority  of  the  Senate.  Is  one  that  some  Republican  leaders  take 
account  of  when  they  consider  whom  to  nominate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Whoever  the  Republican  President  is.  in  order  to  deal 
smoothly  with  the  Senate  he  will  be  obliged  to  have  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  antl  New  Deal  Democrats.  If  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent wishes  to  get  a  bill  through  Congress,  he  would  have  to 
depend,  in  the  Senate,  on  a  combination  of  Republican  Senators 
and  antl  New  Deal  Democratic  ones — a  Senate  coalition. 

VANDENBERG'S    FORTE 

I  have  recited  all  this  to  explain  why  some  Republican  leaders 
give  serious  thought  to  nominating  Senator  Vandenperg.  He  has 
shown,  in  his  fight  on  the  Florida  ship  canal,  and  otherwise,  that 
he  can  bring  about,  and  successfully  lead,  a  coalition  of  Republi- 
cans and  antl  New  Deal  Democrats.  He  has  been  in  the  Senate 
11  years.  He  is  part  of  the  Senate  fraternity — only  a  Senator  who 
la  liked  and  respected  could  get  large  numbers  of  the  opposing 
party  to  vote  for  policies  led  by  him. 

The  theory  of  those  who  advocate  Senator  Vandenberg  for  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination  Is  that  he  could  do  in  the 
Presidency  what  he  has  done  in  the  Senate,  The  theory  is  that 
Mr,  Vandenberg  as  President  could  work  harmoniously  with  a 
Senate  in  which,  inevitably,  there  must  be  a  Democratic  majority. 
And  this  ability  to  work  with  such  a  Senate  Is  very  necessary  for 
any  Republican  President  who  is  elected  next  year,  assuming  some 
Republican  Is. 

A  variation  of  this  theory  says  that  Senator  Vandenberg  could 
be  Just  as  effective  by  remaining'  in  the  Senate — that  In  the  Senate 
Mr.  Vandenberg  could  be  the  ambassador  of  the  Republican 
President. 

What  Is  said  here  merely  explains  why  many  Republican  leaders 
look  favorably  upon  nominating  Senator  Vandenberg,  Neither  this 
nor  any  other  condition  is  conclusive,  about  this  or  any  other 
Republican  possibility. 


The  Inconsisfencies  of  the  New  Deal 
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Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  recently  over  the  radio: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  since  1930  we  have  been  trying  to  bring 
our  country  out  of  a  depression,  and  since  1932  we  have  done 
nothing  but  play  politics  with  the  misery  that  goes  along  with  a 
depression,  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  President  that  he  started 
out  to  do  a  good  Job.  but  once  he  put  out  to  sea  he  threw  away 
the  compass  and  all  the  charts,  and  In  1935  he  threw  overboard  the 
steering  wheel.  At  the  present  time  the  New  Deal  has  absolutely 
no  course  to  follow,  and  I  can  find  no  better  evidence  of  this  than 
in  the  legislation  the  administration  has  offered  and  pounded 
through  Congress  this  year. 

For  5  years  their  only  program  was  one  of  spending,  hoping 
against  hope  that  huge  appropriations  of  Federal  funds  would  start 
the  wheels  of  Industry  and  business  turning.  They  know  from 
experience  that  this  won't  work,  but  for  lack  of  a  sound  program, 
and  because  they  haven't  got  what  It  takes  to  live  within  their 
Income,  the  new  dealers  In  1939.  prodded  on  by  a  determined 
administration,  continue  to  spend,  and  spend,  and  spend. 

The  New  Deal  dominated  Congress  has  already  appropriated 
money  enough  that  will  Indicate  that  the  coming  year  will  show 
a  deficit  of  at  least  $3,000,000,000.  and  the  program  for  1940-41 
shows  definitely  that  our  outgo  will  Exceed  our  income  by  several 
more  billions  of  dollars. 

ITie  inconsistencies  of  the  New  Deal  are  something  to  marvel  at. 
Since  1932  they  have  been  trying  to  put  back  to  work  12.000.000 
unemployed  workers.  They  have  been  demanding  that  business 
and  Industry  open  up  and  expand  their  activities  to  absorb  a  large 
part  of  this  unemployed  army  and  at  the  same  time  have  passed 
legislation  that  has  driven  capital  and  industry  deeper  into  their 
holes. 

A  more  recent  attempt  of  the  President  to  be  friendly  to  business 
Is  typical  of  the  inconsistency  they  follow.  His  appointment  of 
W,  P.  A.  Administrator  Hopkins  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce was  a  blow  below  the  belt,  and  recent  statements  of  Mr. 
Hopkins  are  proof  of  that  fact.  These  bureaucrats,  these  theorists, 
these  professional  boondogglers.  have  no  love  for  private  Industry, 
and  Harry  Hopkins  has  no  Intention  of  offering  to  business  an 
opportunity  to  go  ahead. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Mr.  Wallace  is  determined  to 
follow  through  with  his  Triple  A.  He  has  killed  and  plowed  under 
and  destroyed  and  subsidized,  until  our  farmers  are  dizzy.  While 
we  were  following  a  policy  of  curtailment  in  this  country  in  an 
effort  to  control  so-called  surpluses  of  agricxiltural  products,  the. 
State  Department  was  entering  into  friendly  neighbor  agreemcnU, 
so-called  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  that  permitted  the  dumping 
into  the  American  market  of  cheap  foreign  produce. 

We  have  enacted  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  and  have  passed 
labor  relations  legislation.  We  have  established  maximum  hovirs 
and  minimum  wages,  created  social  secxirlty  and  unemployment 
Insurance,  and  have  done  everything  but  give  to  12.000.000  men 
and  women  a  Job,  Our  labor  leaders  are  very  Jealous  and  very 
anxious  to  guard  what  they  call  gains  for  labor.  We  have  all  of 
these  so-called  gains,  but  still  we  have  no  Jobs. 

We  have  low  agricultural  prices,  and  high  costs  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  until  we  obtain  a  better  balance  between  the  income 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  income  of  the  worker,  until  the  price  for 
the  finished  product  Is  within  the  reach  of  the  greatest  purchas- 
ing power  in  this  country,  namely,  the  farmer,  there  Is  no  sense 
in  our  talking  about  prosperity. 

During  the  last  6  years  we  have  built  up  the  greatest  Federal 
bureaucracy  known  to  the  world.  In  the  building  of  this  top- 
heavy  structure  we  have  Just  about  destroyed  local  governments. 
Local  county  boards  meet  to  set  up  the  budget  for  the  coming 
year,  and  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  meeting 
mandatory  obligations  Imposed  upon  them  by  the  State  and  Na- 
tional governments.  In  November  1938,  as  a  member  of  the  county 
board  of  my  county  in  Wisconsin,  we  discovered  that  of  the 
million-dollar  budget  we  had  set  up,  63  percent  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  were  required  of  us  by  reason  of  State  and  Federal 
demands.     In  other  words,  the  basic  vmit  of  government  in  this 
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country,  the  county  board,  could  control  only  37  percent  of  Its 

*^l' believe  It  should  be  Republican  policy  to  return  Immediately 
to  the  States  and  other  local  units  of  government  their  proper 
fu-nctlons  and  responsibilities. 
To  quote  Chief  Justice  Hughes: 

•If  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  and  restraint  of  the  fathers  a  system 
of  gov'-rnment  which  ha*  thus  far  stood  the  test,  we  aU  recognize 
that  It  is  only  by  wisdom  and  restraint  in  our  own  day  that  we 
can  make  that  system  last." 

Now  afl  to  the  "good  neighbor"  policy.  Btow  long  can  you  be 
good  neighbors  with  those  who  come  to  borrow  your  butter,  your 
eggs  your  sugar,  and  your  coffee,  and  never  return  any  of  them, 
who"  not  only  continually  borrow  with  no  return,  but  who  finally 
take  your  lawn  mower  ana  trade  It  off,  barter  it  away  to  somebody 
else  for  something?  ..       ,,        ».   * 

Of  course,  we  all  subscribe  to  the  "good  neighbor  policy,  but 
a  good-neighbor  policy  is  a  two-way  proposition.  The  principle 
of  the  good  neighbor  is  the  principle  of  those  who  repay  what 
they  borrow,  and  try  to  repay  promptly,  and  fully.  We  all 
adhere  to  the  Ideals  of  good  will  and  brotherhood,  but  that  is  a 
two-way  proposition,  also,  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  two-way 
proposition,  it  ceases  to  be  brotherhood,  or  good  will,  and  becomes 
Imposition. 

We  all  believe  in  the  Golden  Rule  as  an  Ideal,  and  as  a  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  life,  and  of  government;  but  certainly  the 
Golden  Rule  does  not  mean  to  give  to  everyone  who  asks  of 
you  all  he  asks,  until  vou  have  pauperized  yourself.  Tliere  Is 
nothing  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Golden  Rule  that  requires  us 
to  make  paupers  of  ourselves  in  order  to  enrich  our  neighbors. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  philosophy  of  the  good  neighbor  that 
requires  us  to  continue  to  give  and  to  give,  and  to  lend  and  to 
lend,  while  our  neighbor  expropriates  the  land  and  personal 
property  of  some  of  us.  in  order  to  barter  away  the  proceeds  in 
some  other  direction. 

There  Is  a  very  serious  question  Involved  as  to  how  far  we 
should  be  expected  to  pursue  a  "good  neighbor"  policy,  with 
the  peoples  of  other  countries,  while  we  neglect  to  be  good 
nelghtx^rs  to  those  In  our  own  country  who  need  help.  It  Is  a 
serious  question,  as  to  how  far  we  should  borrow  money,  which 
the  taxpmvers  must  repay,  to  lend  to  foreign  nations,  while  not 
as  much  as  one-third  of  our  own  citizens  who  are  uxiemployed  have  | 
ever  had  the  benefit  of  any  Federal  relief. 

Those  of  the  generation  which  preceded  us  will  not  have  to  do 
the  repaying;  they  are  not  the  ones  who  will  have  to  liquidate 
the  enormous  debts  being  piled  up  under  the  "good  nelghlxjr"  policy 
as  conducted  under  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements  and  the  other 
ways  in  which  our  debt  Is  being  increased  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour.  It  is  the  young  people  of  today,  and  their  children,  who  are 
going  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  these  mistakes,  unless  the  young 
people  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  stop  these  trends 
and  remedy  this  situation. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk,  particularly  among  the  older  groups, 
about  the  enormous  power  that  has  been  vested  In  the  executive 
head  of  our  Government,  the  tremendous  bureaucracy  which  has 
been  built  up.  the  ruthlessness  of  political  manipulation  of  public 
funds,  and  the  great  force  of  the  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bureaucrats.  This  tends  to  bring  an  attitude  of  "defeatism."  Etou't 
take  those  things  too  seriously.  If  we  in  Wisconsin  had  stopped  to 
fear  the  p>owers  of  patronage  and  the  grip  of  the  bureaucrats,  and 
the  enormous  Influence  of  relief  and  farm  subsidies  which  can  be 
dispensed  by  the  administration,  we  would  not  have  attempted 
what  we  did  attempt. 

The  best  evidence  in  this  coxmtry  that  these  powers  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  administration  are  not  convincing  is  to  be  found  in 
the  election  returns  last  November  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  To 
be  perfectly  frank  with  you.  I  suepect  we  young  fellows  up  there 
Just  didn't  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  we  couldn't  win; 
therefore  we  tmrged  in  where  older  angels  feared  to  tread,  and  in 
some  way  we  won.  Don't  think  It  was  an  accident,  or  a  political 
fluke,  because  we  expect  to  repeat,  and  on  a  greater  scale.  In  1940. 
We  expect  to  do  that,  because  we  have  discovered  In  Wisconsin 
the  truth  of  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "That  you  can  fool  all 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,   but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

The  New  Deal  has  done  Just  exactly  that.  The  lofty  platitudes 
and  the  melodious  tones  and  the  simulated  sincerity  finding  ex- 
pression over  the  radio,  throbbing  in  the  columns  of  the  press, 
fooled  all  of  the  people  for  a  while.  Part  of  the  people  are  still 
fooled,  but  the  majority  of  them,  as  shown  by  the  election  re- 
turns last  November,  and  as  being  shown  week  after  week  in  the 
Gallup  polls — the  majortty  of  them.  I  say,  have  ceased  to  be  fooled, 
and  the  handwrtting  is  on  the  wall. 

Someone  has  said  that  if  you  make  a  better  mouse  trap  the 
world  will  beat  a  path  to  your  door.  We  have  also  discovered  that 
^  If  you  will  open  your  treasure  house  for  all  to  come  and  take,  the 
world  will  beat  a  path  to  your  door.  The  trouble  today,  the 
trouble  ever  since  the  war  has  been  that  they  beat  a  path  to  come 
and  get.  but  they  don't  retread  the  path  to  come  and  p^y. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  our  foreign  relations  Is  concerned,  it 
seems  to  me  it  can  be  disposed  of  completely  in  one  sentence:  If 
we  go  In  with  our  dough,  we  will  go  in  with  our  doughboys  later. 
From  the  time  we  went  into  the  World  War  with  our  men  and 
our  money  up  to  the  hour  when  the  depression  struck,  we  had 
exported  from  this  country  In  governmental  and  private  loans  to 
other  countries,  a  total  of  something  like  »29.000.000.000.  Do  you 
^~wonder.  you  yoiuag  people,  why  you  are  today  facing  the  conditions 


you  do?  Is  there  anything  to  wonder  about,  when  you  stop  to 
consider  that  no  economic  structure  in  the  world,  not  even  In 
rich  America,  possibly  could  withstand  without  a  terrible  shock 
and  maladjustment  the  withdrawal  of  $29,000,000,000  of  purchas- 
ing power,  and  its  export  to  other  peoples  in  other  countries? 
And  remember  tlie  greater  portion  of  that  has  never  been  repaid. 
I  now  want  to  put  mj  finger  on  one  of  the  principal  fallacies  of 
the  New  Deal,  of  the  whole  New  Deal  philosophy.  It  is  argued  that 
these  loans,  or  credits,  were  spent  in  this  country,  and  therefore 
we  got  the  money  back.  We  produced  and  paid  for  the  raw  mate- 
rials. We  manufactured  and  fabricated,  and  then  we  sent  the 
results  of  our  resources  and  our  latxDr  in  goods  and  services 
abroad,  and  did  not  get  the  money  in  return.  Of  course,  it 
impoverished  this  country.  Of  course,  it  took  dollars  out  of  the 
pockets  of  every  one  of  us.  of  every  citizen  of  this  country.  So 
don't  be  fooled  bv  this  fallacy  that  because  we  extend  credits  to 
be  spent  in  this  country  that  we  do  not  lose  the  money,  because  we 
do.  for  we  lose  the  goods. 

Some  of  you  listening  are  in  btisiness,  and  all  of  you  understand 
business.  What  would  you  say  of  a  storekeeper  who  would  say 
to  his  customers:  "Come  to  the  office  and  get  the  money,  and  then 
step  down  to  the  counter  and  buy  my  goods."  How  long  do  you 
think  he  would  stay  in  business?  What  would  you  think  of 
him.  If  not  once,  but  again  and  again  he  would  e.xtend  the  invi- 
tation and.  in  addition,  turn  out  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  with 
all  the  pomp  and  panoply,  and  flags  and  glittering  bands,  to  greet 
those  who  came  to  his  office  to  get  the  money  to  buy  his  goods, 
when  they  had  failed  to  repay  their  former  debts? 

That  is  the  situation  that  this  Government  Is  In  today.  That 
Is  precisely  what  we  are  heading  Into  again.  Certainly.  It  ought 
not  be  so  difficult  to  find  in  oth^r  countries  of  the  world  those  who 
want  to  borrow,  that  we  have  to  put  on  a  huge  military  show,  in 
order  to  persuade  them  into  the  state  of  mind  where  they  are 
willing  to  accept  loans  from  us. 

And.  finally,  let's  get  back  to  the  thing  that  touches  our  lives 
Intimately;  that  is.  the  "good  neighbor"  policy  can  be  a  policy  only 
when  the  neighbor  brings  the  cut  of  butter  and  the  pound  of  sugar 
and  the  can  of  milk  and  the  dozen  eggs  and  the  coffee  and  the  lawn- 
mower  back. 

A  very  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  made  the 
brown  derby  a  household  word  in  America,  once  said,  "Y,ou  can't 
beat  Santa  Claus." 

In  Wisconsin  we  didn't  try  to  beat  Santa  Claus,  but  we  certainly 
did  beat  his  spendthrift  nephew  and  all  of  his  first  and  second 
cousins.  The  childhood  tradition  of  Santa  Claus  Is  a  beautiful 
thing,  and  one  of  life's  saddest  memories  for  each  one  of  us  was 
when  we  discovered  there  Isn't  any  Santa  Claus.  The  American 
people,  certainly  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  know  there  Isn't  any 
Santa  Claus. 

They  know  that  the  bags  full  of  checks  and  coupons,  and  food 
and  clothing,  and  houses  and  farms,  and  projects  of  one  kind  and 
another,  do  not  come  out  of  the  mysterious  realm  of  Santa  Claus 
at  the  North  Pole;  but  that  they  come  out  of  the  hard-earned 
dollars  of  the  men  who  plow  the  fields,  and  work  at  the  lathes, 
and  toll  at  their  various  occupations,  staggering  under  a  load  of 
taxation,  facing  a  load  of  debt  that  makes  the  future  look  dark, 
and  that  for  the  youth  of  America  holds  little  but  hardship  and 
sacrifice.  If  it  goes  on. 

The  New  Deal  has  proven  to  be  a  very,  very  bad  deal.  Tlie 
American  people  demand  that  the  political  cards  be  laid  on  the 
table  and  that  they  be  dealt  from  the  top  of  the  deck.  Let's  have 
an  "honest  deal"  for  a  change. 


Who's  the  Boondoggler? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5. 1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  VENTURA  COUNTY  (CALIF)   STAR- 
FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
severe  attack  which  has  been  made  on  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  I  feel  that  all  such  charges,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  should  be  carefully  analyzed.  To  this  end,  therefore, 
I  have  asked  to  include  with  my  remarks  the  following  edi- 
torial from  a  California  newspaper: 

[From  the  Ventvira  County  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press] 
who's  the  boondoggler? 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  here  and  elsewhere  about  the  W  P  A. 
as  a  leaf-raking,  boondoggling  organization.  And  much  of  it  is 
lamentably  true. 


\ 


It  has  been  true.  In  quite  a  degree,  about  Ventura  County's 
W.  P.  A.  projects.    True,  certainly,  about  some  of  them. 

However.  It  probably  is  a  fact  that  the  blame  for  the  boondoggling 
lies  rather  with  our  own  local  officials  than  It  does  with  W.  P.  A. 
Itself.  For.  after  all.  the  Job  which  Is  completed  by  a  crew  of 
W.  P.  A.  workers  can  be  no  better  than  the  plan  which  was  outlined 
in  the  beginning  for  that  work.  If  it  was  planned  to  have  a  crew  of 
men  manicure  the  highway  shoulders,  shoiilder  manicuring  will  be 
the  finl.'ihed  product.  If  the  plan  calls  for  a  fire  station,  a  storm- 
water  drainage  system,  a  schoolhouse.  a  water-main  extension,  or 
the  creation  of  a  new  park,  then  the  community  obtains  for  its  and 
the  National  Government's  exi>ehdltvires  something  lasting  and 
worth  while. 

And  in  every  case  it  Is  the  local  governmental  unit  which  makes 
the  plan. 

The  Sfar-Pree  Press  was  pleased  to  record  Saturday  the  state- 
ments made  by  two  southern  California  executives  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
urt»ing  our  local  officials  to  come  forward  with  more  constructive 
projects.  The  budget-making  period  for  county,  cities,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  other  governmental  subdivisions  is  near.  The  super- 
visors, councilinen,  trustees,  and  other  officers  in  laying  their  plans 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  should  devote  thought  to  the  community 
ne?ds.  and.  where  possible,  plan  to  utilize  this  valuable  W.  P.  A. 
agency  (valuable,  that  is.  if  properly  employed)  to  obtain  public 
stiuciures  and  Improvements  which  we  really  need  and  can  effec- 
tively use.  Many  other  Califomir\  communities  have  been  wiser  in 
this  regard.  Glendale  and  Inglewood.  for  example,  have  done  an 
oiitstanding  Job  of  formulating  W.  P.  A.  projects  which  have 
brought  to  thos?  cities  permanent  improvements  of  sterling  worth 
Instead  of  wasting  their  shares  of  these  funds  for  transitory  and 
unnecessary  purposes.  Ventura  County  should  begin  getting  its 
money's  worth,  too. 


Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5,  1939 


RESOLUTION    OF    THE     JOHN    P.     MORRISSEY-THANNAWAGA 

CLUB 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  John  P.  Morrissey- 
Thannawaga  Club,  the  Democratic  organization  of  the  six- 
teenth assembly  district  of  New  York,  and  in  which  I  concur. 
It  praises  the  unselfishness  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner. 
In  the.se  days  of  arduous  duties  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
when  the  press  and  others  are  critical  of  public  characters,  it 
Is  heartening  to  know  that  the  noted  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  is  not  forgetful  of  his  friends;  that  strenuous  work 
in  the  ofBce  here  in  Washington  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
does  not  prevent  him  from  displaying  his  devotion  to  the 
assembly  district  from  which  he  first  embarked  on  liis 
political  career. 

To  attend  a  testimonial  dinner  to  Leader  John  P.  Mor- 
rissey,  which  inspired  this  resolution.  Senator  W.^GNER  en- 
countered .serious  danger.  His  airplane  was  forced  by  fog 
to  turn  back  from  the  Newark  Airport.  He  landed  at  Camden, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  motorcycle  escort  he  drove  furiously  on 
to  New  York  so  as  not  to  disappoint  his  friend  John  P.  Mor- 
rissey  and  thus  mar  the  happy  occasion. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wagner,  senior  United  States 
Senator  for  the  State  of  New  York,  did  attend  at  the  testimonial 
dinner  tendered  to  John  P.  Morrlssey  by  his  friends  and  neighbors 
ot/the  sixteenth  assembly  district  en  April  27.  1939:  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  duties  attending  upon 
the  Senator  as  the  leader  of  the  United  States  Senate  ir  the  further- 
ance and  completion  of  the  recovery  program  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  W.\gner.  despite  great  personal 
Inconvenience,  did  nevertheless  put  such  duties  aside  to  do  honor 
to  our  leader:  Be  It  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  John  P.  Morrlssey  Assoclatlon-Thannawaga 
Club.  Inc.,  inrcrlbe  upon  the  minutes  of  the  organization  a  vote  of 
tlianks  and  appreciation  for  the  unswerving  interest  and  loyalty 


ever  shown  by  the  Senator  In  the  affairs  and  well-being  of  the 
sixteenth  assembly  district,  county  of  New  York,  and  his  friends 
therein  residing:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copv  of  this  resolution  be  presented  to  the 
Honorable  Robert  F.  Wagner,  United  States  Senator,  representing 
the  State  of  New  York. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  John  P.  Morrissey-Thanuawaga  Democratic  Club, 
Inc..  on  the  5th  day  of  May  1939. 


Recovery  and  the  TarifT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS,  OF  INDIANA, 

JUNE  2,   1939 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  address  made 
by  Hon.  Forest  A.  Harness  over  the  red  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  on  June  2,  1939: 

All  of  you  have  attended  circus  performances,  where  the  artists 
dazzled  you  In  three  separate  rings  at  the  same  time,  while  acro- 
bats flew  through  the  air  and  clowns  disported  themselves — all  in 
a  glorious  confusion  of  sight  and  sound.  You  know  exactly  how 
I  feel.  then,  when  I  confess  that  the  great  New  Deal  circus  of  the 
past  few  days  has  proved  a  little  too  much  for  my  simple  ability  to 
comprehend.  There  have  been  entirely  too  much  aerial  acrobatics 
and  too  much  buffoonery  going  on  for  us  to  grasp  it  all. 

Speaking  of  circuses,  we  will  probably  never  see  anything  under 
the  big  top  any  funnier  than  a  new  dealer  trying  to  act  like  a 
conservative.  There  probably  will  never  be  a  finer  piece  of  trapeze 
work  than  that  which  the  President  performed  when  he  flew  from 
avowed  liberalism  to  his  newly  announced  position  as  a  conserva- 
tive. But  while  you  and  I  were  showing  the  proper  amazement 
at  that  exhibition  of  agility,  we  could  not  miss  the  signiflcant  fact 
that  the  New  Deal's  domestic  program  remains  exactly  what  It  has 
always  been — spending  and  more  spending;  taxing  and  more  taxing; 
regulation  and  more  regulation;  abuse  and  more  abuse  of  Amer- 
ican business.  If  any  of  us  held  the  hope  that  the  New  Deal  had 
hone.stly  meant  what  it  said  about  business  appeasement,  the  Presi- 
dent definitely  put  an  end  to  that  hope  In  his  speech  before  the 
Forum  of  National  Retailers  May  22. 

If  a  hundred  commentators  had  not  already  riddled  that  speech 
and  exposed  the  President's  Inability  or  unwillingness  to  grasp  the 
most  apparent  economic  truths.  I  should  like  to  remind  him  that  he 
still  has  the  cart  before  the  hor.se.  I  should  like  to  tell  him  that 
his  much-preached-about  purchasing  power  is  not  a  mystic  quality 
which  you  create  by  waving  a  Federal  wand;  but  that  It  is  the  result 
which  naturally  follows  when  farmers  and  laboring  men  and  busy 
capital  produce.  Purcha.slng  power  is  simply  wealth  In  action. 
And  when  we  relearn  the  simple  lesson  that  we  must  produce 
before  we  can  spend,  we  will  have  learned  how  to  provide  the 
purchasing  power  which  is  such  a  fetish  with  the  President. 

With  the  proof  before  us  that  the  New  Deal  domestic  policies 
are  to  remain  unchanged,  it  is  pertinent  that  we  should  examine 
these  policies  again  In  relation  to  the  administration's  program 
for  foreign  trade.  The  subject  Is  particularly  pertinent.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  just  finished  a  week  devoted  to  promo- 
tion of  world  trade,  during  which  time  we  have  heard  significant; 
speeches  by  three  Cabinet  members.  Secretaries  Hull,  Wallace,  and 
Hopkins.  In  addition  to  an  official  commtmlcatlon  from  the  Presi- 
dent, himself,  on  the  subject. 

You  recall  the  President's  reminder.  "We  must  take  as  well  as 
give:  import  as  well  as  export."  You  also  recall  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hopkins'  speech  before  a  world  trade  dinner  in  New  York 
on  May  25.  in  which  he  stressed  the  Importance  of  increasing  our 
imports.  Finally,  you  recall  that  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  speak- 
ing at  Chicago  May  28,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  promoting 
International  trade.  These  gentlemen  were  speaking  directly  on 
the  promotion  of  world  trade. 

But  It  was  Secretary  Wallace,  speaking  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.. 
on  May  26,  who  really  displayed  the  New  Deal's  domestic  pro- 
gram and  foreign  trade  policy  In  their  true  perspective.  Mr. 
Wallace  did  not  have  foreign  trade  or  tariffs  particularly  in  mind 
when  he  spoke  at  Little  Rock,  but  the  highlights  of  that  speech 
bitterly  illustrate  the  fact  that  our  domestic  program  and  our 
tariff  policy  are  working  in  exactly  opposite  directions. 

That  speech  was  an  utter  maze  of  economic  contradictions,  and 
admissions  of  New  Deal  error.    It  was  tlie  speech  of  a  man  whose 
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conscience  led  htm  to  admit  the  economic  '''>^Z'^'''^J''\fTm^^ 
txatlon  has  committed;  but.  none  the  less,  the  speechol  a  man 
who  insists  that  these  ubi,urdlties  must  be  continued  because  th-; 
IS^iLu^tlon  knows  no  way  out  of  the  d"-"^-^^"Jif,,f  ^"^l'^ 

Wallace  frankly  admits  that  artificially  P^gB«»^^omcstlc  prices 
for'cotton  have  hr.mp«>red  the  nnttu-al  movement  ^^^^'^f^^^^^^^ 
international  markeU.  And  there,  ladles  and  K*^'^"emen.  Is  the 
key  to  this  utter  absurdity.  For  what  Is  true  of  cotton  is  true 
of  the  entire  New  Deal  fivrm  program.  And  what  Is  true  of  the 
?arm  program  Is  equally  true  of  the  entire  New  Deal  philosophy^ 

For  6  frantic  years  the  New  Deal  has  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  Jack  up  domestic  wages  and  prices.  It  Is  beside  the  point  -to 
say  that  the  New  Deal  has  been  entirely  wrong  from  the  begtnn  ng 
in  the  childish  assumption  that  high  prices  cause  prosperity 
This  of  course.  Is  still  the  business  of  getting  the  cart  before 
the  horse  But  right  or  wrong,  that  Is  the  basis  upon  which  our 
course  has  been  charted  for  6  years. 

With  th^i  thought  in  mind,  look  now  at  our  foreign  trade 
policy  While  the  administration  has  been  trying  frantically  to 
lack  up  domestic  price  levels  by  every  conceivable  artificial  means.. 
Mr  Hull  has  been  working  with  might  and  mam  to  knock  do^^n 
prices  wages,  and  the  American  standard  of  living.  The  enare 
offlclai  family  this  past  week  has  preached  the  doctrine  of  Inter- 
national trade.  But  there  has  not  been  a  day  since  \933  ^^^"1 
the  administration  has  not  denied  these  preachings  with  Its  do- 

'"now  wSleThe  New  Deal  continues  to  assert  that  it  Is  physically 
possible  to  go  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time  let  us  locjk 
at  the  simple  truths  about  International  trade.  Let  us  skip 
statistics,  and  stick  to  logic  and  simple  arithmetic. 

The  President  himself  gave  us  a  good  starting  point  when  nc 
said-  "Wp  mu.«»t  take,  as  well  as  give:  we  mu^t  import,  as  wcM  a.s 
MDort  "  In  other  words,  when  we  sell  a  dollar's  worth  of  Ameri- 
can Koods  abroad,  we  must  s<x)ner  or  later  take  back  a  dollars 
worth  of  fnrciKn  goods  In  exchange.  Nothing  can  be  truer  than 
tbls  simple  fact  It  varlos  only  in  times  ol  unusiial  emergency; 
and  th«Ti  only  long  enough  for  natural  forces  to  strike  a  balance. 
When  we  seek  trade  in  foreign  markcla  we  must  «»P«^„tf,  ^P*^ 
our  own  markets  to  producers  abroad  who  care  to  sell  within  our 

Tb«  int*fnatlonalt«ti  would  have  ti»  bellere  that  that  free  inter- 
dMiiM  10  Mactly  what  the  doctor  ordered  lor  world  proepcnty 
•ad  »««m«i»onal  wrufiiy  But  before  we  afree  lets  compare 
world  market*  with  ttur  own.  _,,. 

Where  can  we  bop*  to  ttnd  trade  opportunltlas  to  enmpare  with 
ihamnKht  at  b«mi7  The  answer  U  atilomi^lc;  there  simply  are 
no  nkMlteia  »tor««d  a«  t»e  luiow  them  here-  Our*  l»  »U:rii\*  trade 
Twt»u:h  U  **  tut  ut^4•4  of  wiyti'in*  eUte  in  the  w.«1d  i»»«tth4fre 
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iTlmply  DO  ba^is  <rf  oonnMirUon  With  only  6  p^c«mt  of  the 
worW^s  J.,uulatum,  we  own  half  of  the  wetld'u  tn\d  supply  and 
tliref.fourtlu.  of  the  banking  re^mrcea.  We  own  70  Percent  of 
the  worlds  automobiles.  60  peromt  of  the  telephones,  and  40  per- 
cent of  tlie  radios.  We  are  far  'and  away  the  largest  consumer* 
ut  oractlcally  every  Important  product  or  commodity. 
'  We  have  the  highest  wage  scales  and  the  greatest  purchasing 
power  t)n  earth.  In  fact,  our  purchasing  power  Is  greater  than 
thHt  of  500000.000  people  In  Europe. 

Tet  the  intematlonall.sts  would  have  us  open  this  Incomparable 
market  for  the  doubtful  advantage  of  competing  for  a  handful 
of  trade  abroad.  They  do  not  tell  us  that  our  expert  trade  has 
never  amounted  to  as  much  as  10  percent  of  our  total  volume  of 
'  business,  except  briefly  during  the  World  War.  when  we  fed  the 
allied  armies  on  credit. 

Incidentally  I  hardly  need  to  remind  you  that  those  20-year-old 
b'lls  are  still  'unpaid  and  that  a  high  percentage  of  our  exports 
In  the  decade  following  the  war  were  financed  with  your  money 
and  mine  Al-^o  that  our  loans  abroad  proved  so  bad  that  our 
debtors  no  longer  even  apologize  when  they  pass  their  Interest- 
paying  period 

Neither  do  the  Internationalists  tell  us  that  we  are  now  pursuing 
a  childishly  Idealistic  course  in  a  world  of  brutally  realistic  bar- 
gain drivers.  They  don't  explain  that  since  the  World  War  there 
has  been  such  a  complete  resurgence  of  nationalism  that  we  are 
hopelessly  alone  and  out-numbered  In  any  gesttue  we  make  toward 

Finally  they  do  not  tell  us  the  actual  consequences  which  follow 
within  our  own  borders  when  we  destroy  the  protections  behind 
which  the  United  States  has  developed  an  unparalleled  standard  of 
living.  But — and  this  is  so  Important  that  I  want  to  emphasize 
It  particularly — the  simplest  sort  of  arithmetic  tells  us  that  when 
an  American  laboring  man,  earning  from  2  to  10  times  as  much 
as  the  foreign  workman,  is  thrown  Into  competition  with  that  for- 
eign workman,  the  American  loses  his  job.  Whenever  we  permit 
the  importation  of  a  product  or  commodity  which  can  be  rea- 
•onably  produced  in  America,  we  have  simply  laid  off  our  own 
people  and  sent  their  Jobs  abroad. 

What  has  tariff  to  do  with  recovery?  Simply  this:  With  proper 
safeguards  against  low  wage,  low  standard  foreign  competition. 
American  agriculture  and  industry  may  have  some  chance — despite 
the  burdens  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  New  Deal— to  pick  up 
the  slack  and  put  our  unemployed  people  back  to  work. 

New  Dealers  will  tell  you  that  our  present  policy-  Is  working; 
Mid  that  our  21   trade   agreements   are   aiding   recovery.     Actual 


statistic;  as  well  as  the  entire  history  of  American  tariffs,  how- 
ever both  disagree  with  them.  If  you  are  a  businessman,  or  a 
laborer  you  know  of  case  after  case  In  your  own  experience  where 
reclprc<^- trade  agreements  have  worked  hardships  right  In  yoiu- 
own  community.  If  you  are  a  farmer,  you  can  t  help  feeling 
rather  bitter  at  the  fact  that  America,  the  greatest  agricultural 
nation  In  the  world,  has  lately  become  an  important  importer  of 

^^Free^-'trade'^exponents  may  argue  until  doomsday  about  the 
beautiful  theories  of  Internationalism,  and  American  responsibility 
in  the  world  today.  It  means  little  to  us  that  foreign  nations  will 
be  affronted  If  we  deny  them  free  access  to  American  markets 
Of  course,  thev  want  to  sell  in  America— whv  shouldn  t  they  want 
to  sell  where  the  selling  is  easiest  and  most  profitable?  We  ntend 
to  be  and  will  be  good  neighbors.  But  being  a  good  neighbor 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  opening  your  garden  to  your  neighbor  s 
chickons-nor  does  it  mean  that  we  owe  him  an  apology  if  he  is 
offended  when  we  close  our  garden  gate. 

The  international  aspect  Is  entirely  secondary  and  relatively  iin- 
important.  The  main  point  is  that  we  are  confronted  today  with 
the  grave  problem  of  maintalnUig  and  improving  the  American 
standard  of  living.  We  have  an  administration  which  profesie:^  to 
make  every  effort  to  maintain  that  standard. 

Why  then  should  we  tolerate  a  trade  policy  which  we  know  is 
directly  opposed  to  everything  the  administration  professes  to 
work  for'  With  American  industry  and  agriculture  In  a  New  Deal 
strait  Jacket  which  restricts  production  and  boosts  production  ccsts. 
whv  hold  to  the  futUe  hope  that  we  can  compete  In  markets  where 
we  have  never  enjoyed  a  notable  success?  Why.  with  our  owii 
producers  burdened  and  restricted,  should  we  expose  their  natural 
markets  to  foreign  producers?  ,i.^    „ 

If  we  are  to  have  prosperity  again.  It  Is  time  we  applied  a 
common-.senre  program  of  tariff  protection  which  will  save  Amer- 
ican markets  for  American  producers.  When  we  adopt  such  a 
policy  we  will  have  taken  an  ImporUnt  step  toward  sound  recovery 
In  this  country. 

Addresf)  of  the  Postmaster  General 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OK  KAMtfAil 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY.  MAY   16.   1839 


Mr,  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
Uvcred  by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley.  Postmaster  Gon- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  at  the  annual  State  convention  of 
the  Kansas  Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Post- 
masters, held  at  Sallna.  Kans..  Monday,  May  15,  1939,  at 
noon : 

I  am  h.ippy  to  be  here  today  In  Sallna  with  the  postmasters  of 
Kansas      Every  year  about  this  time  the  postmasters  hold  their 
State  conventions.     I  am  glad  to  attend'  them  and  to   take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  they  afford  me  to  meet  you  personail]|| 
and  to  talk  shop      Last  week  I  attended  similar  meetings  In  Mis- 
sctiri    IlUno:s.  find  Iowa,  and  like  this  meeting  here  those  conven- 
tions  were   well    attended,    which   indicates   that   the   postmasters 
i    are  enthusiastic  about   their  work  and  are  sufficiently   interested. 
'    to  travel  groat  distances  when  necessary  to  attend  these  sectional 
i    meetings    which  serve   a  twofold  purpose      First,  they  enable  all 
of  us  to  Increase  our  knowledge  of  the  postal  system,  and  second. 
I    they   enable   you   as   a   group   of   postal   officials    to   consider   and 
I    discuss  the  things  relating  to  yotir  own  welfare.    I  thank  you  for 
1   coming.  ^,    . 

1  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1938.  we  handled  more 
I  than  26.000.000.000  pieces  of  mall  matter.  Of  this  number  more 
'  than  14  000  000,000  pieces  were  flrst-class.  In  excess  of  5,000,000,000 
I  pieces  third-class,  more  than  600,000.000  parcels,  and  more  than 
200  000  000  pieces  of  air  mall.  The  remainder  was  made  up  at 
\  newspapers,  magazines,  and  penalty  matter.  The  handling  of  that 
i  volume  of  business  of  course  requires  a  huge  organization,  total- 
1    ing  nearly  400.000  people  at  this  time. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Service  In  the  cities, 

the   Department    Itself   does   not   own   any   of   the   transportation 

facilities    usfd.    but    depends    upon    the    air    lines,    the    raUroad*. 

''    8team.«hlps.  and  other  forms  of  service-  under  contract  to  provide 

j    the  actual   vehicles  for  carrying  this  trcmendotis  load  across  the 

country   and   aiound   the   world.     We   buy   supplies  in  the  open 


market,  therefore  our  operntions  either  directly  or  Indirectly  affect 
a  major  portion  of  the  Industries  of  the  country.    For  example; 

During  the  fiscal  year  1G38  we  paid  out  in  salaries  approxi- 
mately $585,000,000.  paid  taxes  more  than  899,000.000  to  the  railroads. 
In  excess  of  $14,000,000  to  the  air  lines,  about  $11,000,000  for 
occan-mall  transportation,  and  approximately  the  same  amount  to 
contractors  for  star  route  and  other  vehicle  service.  We  also 
spent  more  than  $7,000,000  for  mail  messenger  service.  We  Iwught 
more  than  $10,000,000  worth  of  miscellaneous  supplies  used  in 
service  operations,  and  $1,600,000  worth  of  supplies  used  In  the 
maintenance  of  public  buildings.  We  paid  approximately  $15.- 
000.000  for  rent  for  post-office  quarters,  and  the  heat  and  light 
bill  for  our  public  buildings  amounted  to  approximately  $3,000,000. 
I  am  proud  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  business  organization  of 
the  Government,  which  collects  In  the  aggregate  a  staggering  sum 
of  money  from  the  public  esurh  year  but.  considering  the  character 
of  service  rendered,  elves  back  In  that  service  alone  adequate  return 
to  those  who  patronize  It.  You  will  also  observe  from  the  facts 
I  have  Just  related  that  in  salaries  and  money  spent  for  work 
performed  we  immediately  turn  back  into  the  channels  of  com- 
jnerce-Lnot  at  any  one  central  point  but  through  all  the  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets  In  every  State  in  the  Union — all  of  the  money 
we  collect.  We  maintain  this  business  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
for.  as  you  know,  In  4  of  the  5  full  years  under  this  administration 
we  have  had  a  balanced  budget;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  surplus  from 
that  part  of  our  service  which  we  render  to  the  public  for  hire. 

I  know  that  you.  as  postmasters,  and  all  pc«tal  employees,  are 
proud  of  your  connection  with  the  postal  establishment  and  that 
you  do  and  shovild  take  full  credit  to  yoiu-selves  for  the  contribution 
you  make  to  the  Department's  success.  I  have  heard  It  said  that 
all  great  and  big  things  are  merely  an  accumulation  of  properly 
coordinated  little  things.  The  fine  hotels  and.  office  buildings  In 
this  and  In  all  other  cities  In  America  are  big  In  them.selves.  but 
In  reality  they  represent  a  number  of  very  small  units  properly 
assembled  and  properly  coordinated.  Some  pieces  of  stone  and 
some  pieces  of  steel  are  larger  and  some  are  umaller.  but  In  the 
general  plan  and  In  the  final  result  each  piece  Is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  same  1»  true  of  the  Postal  Service.  The  basis  of 
our  succpM  and  our  ability  to  serve  the  people  so  well  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  agencies  are  universal 

Wc  arc  confident  in  the  knowledge  that  we  can  deliver  a  letter 
or  a  parcel,  if  property  addreseed,  to  an  individual  anywhere  in 
the  world  if  be  lives  wttbin  reach  of  the  long  arms  of  transporta- 
tion </r  If  he  eomes  at  teguUr  Intervals  to  point*  that  are  so 
r*-»rhra  Obvtotwly  thi^e  is  no  other  e«mey  in  Mtlstrnce,  e«rept 
tb<»  viM-cme*  ••Ubltohmeni*  thfciiijhout  the  world,  who  can  make 
nxuh  claim*  or  oOn  any  facilities  that  compare  with  ttu4t0  available 
by  the  u«e  of  the  poet 

or  all  the  poftaf  e«tabll«hment»  the  United  SUtes  Poetal  Service 
la  the  Urgefct,  larger  by  far  than  the  three  moet  Important  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  fact,  we  h*ve  several  SUtes  m  thU  country 
which  exceed  In  the  volume  of  postal  business  handled  the  entire 
volume  of  many  Individual  nations.  Tlje  jiostal  service,  as  you 
know  has  been  In  existence  In  seme  form  or  another  almost  since 
the  bt'glnnlng  of  civilization,  and  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
has  been  In  existence  throughout  the  life  of  the  Nation.  It  has 
been  developed  and  made  better,  not  by  one  man  or  any  group  of 
men.  Its  present  efficiency  is  due  to  the-Thgenulty,  the  courage, 
and  faithfulness  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
some  in  the  present  administration  and  some  In  each  administra- 
tion that  has  preceded  us.  It  woixld  be  foolish  for  any  man.  in  a 
high  or  low  position,  to  make  extravagant  claims  concerning  the 
part  he  has  played  In  the  development  of  this  fine  communication 
service,  because  In  some  way  or  another  everyone  connected  with  it 
contributes  something  to  its  success  and  improvement. 

I  do  wish  to  say,  however,  that  I  came  Into  the  Government  ser^'lce 
during  the  present  administration  after  having  had  a  long  career  in 
business  and  public  life.  As  a  citizen  I  had  great  respect  for  this 
organization,  and.  as  many  of  yoU  know,  I  had  personally  made  qultie 
generous  use  of  the  postal  facilities,  and  still  do  as  a  cash  customer. 
My  Intimate  connection  with  the  management  of  the  Department's 
affairs  has  caused  me  to  Increase  my  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
men  who  have  spent  their  lives  In  Its  operation.  I  also  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  postmasters  and  officials  who  have  come  Into  the 
Department  with  me  or  since  that  time.  But  to  get  back  to  the  Idea 
of  the  management  of  the  Postal  Service:  When  I  assumed  charge 
^  ol  the  Department  in  1933  I  had  a  definite  purpose  to  give  to  the 
/  American  people  a  sensible  business  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Department.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  for  myself  and  for  nil 
those  associated  with  me  in  an  executive  or  administrative  capacity 
we  have  lived  up  to  that  ptirpose.  and  with  your  cooperation  and  the 
cooperation  of  every  man  and  woman  In  the  Postal  Service  we  have 
brought  about  improvements  far  beyond  our  expectations. 

We  have  insisted  upon  regularity  of  service.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Treasury  Department  we  have  provided  m^ny  fine,  new,  and 
well-equipped  post-office  buildings.  We  have  Improved  the  City 
Delivery  Service  and  the  Rural  Delivery  Service.  We  have  taken 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  perfect  the  air-mail  system  and  to 
expedite  the  handling  of  mail  by  railroad.  We  have  carried  on  cam- 
paigns and  have  secured  much  good  will  by  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
our  officials  and  employees. 

We  reduced  the  local  rate  of  postage  In  cities  and  towns  from 
3  to  2  cents,  and  we  are  giving  to  the  public  a  service  on  letters 


going  out  of  town  that  Is  most  assuredly  worth  the  3  cents  paid 
for  It.  Last  but  not  least,  we  have  not  forgotten  the  welfare  of 
our  emplovees.  We  have  provided  for  them  better  working  condi- 
tions In  better  buildings,  and  we  have  shortened  their  workweek 
without  reducing  their  pay.  so  that  now  they  have  time  for  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure. 

The  benefits  I  have  Just  enumerated  have  not  been  confined  to 
any  one  section,  one  State,  or  group  of  States.  These  benefits  wUl 
be  found  In  every  State.  In  every  congressional  district,  and  in 
every  county  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  each  and  every  man  and  woman  in  the  Postal 
Service  will  feel  the  same  sense  of  pride  and  enthusiasm  that  I 
have,  not  In  any  sense  a  partisan  pride,  because  what  I  am  saying 
has  no  pxDlltlcal  meaning  whatever.  I  am  talking  to  you  as  my 
associates  In  a  fine  public  enterprise,  and  telling  you  that  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  you  have  ample  Justification  for  being 
enthvislastic  and  proud  over  the  fine  Job  you  are  doing. 


National  Railroad  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5. 1939 


RESOLUTION     OP     THE     LEGISLATURE     OP     THE     STATE     OP 

OREGON 


Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oregon  Legislature  at  lis 
recent  feMlon  adopted  House  Joint  Memorial  No,  8,  mrtno- 
rlallzlng  the  Cotigrew  of  the  UnlUd  State*  to  give  early 
ccnsideratlon  to  legislation  to  ameUorate  the  exlftflng  crisis 
m  the  railroad  industry  and  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  national  railroad  problems.  As  part  of  my  remarks  I 
desire  to  extend  In  the  ConcntmionAt  Recoup  the  memorial 
referred  to.    It  is  as  follows; 

MOUMC  joiirr  mzuohial  • 
Whereas  there  U  at  this  time  pending  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  program  of  legUtatlve  relief  Introduced  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Presidint  of  the  United  States  and  devised  with 
the  full  cooperation  and  approval  of  the  national  leaders  of  the 
railroad  labor  organizations  and  of  the  railroad  management;  and 
Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  effi- 
cient and  economic  railroad  service  for  the  marketing  of  Its  prod- 
ucts In   highly   competitive  and  far-distant   eastern   and   mlddle- 
i    western    markets;    and 

Whereas  operation  of  the  class  I  railroads  In  the  United  States 
during  1938  were  conducted  at  an  estimated  deficit  d  $125,000,000. 
It  being  a  matter  of  record  that  the  deficits  of  western  railroads 
during  the  said  year  generally  were  larger  than,  those  of  eastern 
railroads;   and 

Whereas  It  is  certain  that  the  unrea.ssurlng  financial  outlook 
for  the  five  major  steam  railroads  serving  the  State  of  Oregon  affects 
adversely  the  economic  prospscts  of  agriculture.  Industry,  employ- 
ment, and  pay  rolls  and  tends  to  decrease  annual  purchases  by 
railroads  of  materials  and  supplies  within  the  State  of  Oregon 
amounting  normally  to  a  sum  In  excess  of  $11,000,000;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  January  4,  1939.  emphasized  the  critical  nature  of 
the  railroad  problem,  saying  in  part  "With  this  exception  of 
legislation  to  provide  greater  Government  efficiency,  and  with 
the  exception  of  legislation  to  ameliorate  our  railroad  and  other 
transportation  problems,  the  past  three  Congresses  have  met  In 
part  or  in  whole  the  pressing  needs  of  the  new  order  of  things"; 
and  . 

Whereas  the  Interest  of  the  State  of  Oregon  In  a  sound  and 
prompt  solution  of  the  national  problem  is  undeniably  most 
substantial:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  jointly.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  memorialized  to  act  quickly  in  the  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  proper  legislation  which  will^  tend  to  ameliorate  the 
existing  crisis  in  the  railroad  Industry  and  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  national  railroad  problem;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon  is  hereby 
requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  Oregon  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Oregon 
are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  diligently  urge  such  action. 
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Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  Awarded  to 
the  Honorable  Edward  T.  Taylor  by  tfle  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5, 1939 


CITATION  BY  ROBERT  L.  STE.\RNS.  ESQ.  DEAN  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO.  AT 
BOULDER.  IN  RECOMMENDING.  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  FAC- 
ULTY THE  HONOR.'VBLE  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR  FOR  THE  DE- 
GREE OF  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS.  HONORIS  CAUSA 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  54 
years  tlie  Honorable  Edwakd  T.  T.^ylor  has  faithfully  and 
ably  served  the  people  of  Colorado  in  State  and  Federal 
offices.  As  endence  of  the  affectionate  regard  and  confi- 
dence in  which  he  is  now  and  has  always  been  held  by  citi- 
zens of  our  State,  it  should  be  recalled  that  he  has  never 
been  defeated  when  his  name  has  been  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple as  a  candidate  for  an  elective  office.  He  is  now  serving 
his  sixteenth  consecutive  term  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
Representatives  from  Colorado.  He  is  now  the  dean  of  the 
House  m  age  and.  except  for  the  Honorable  Adolph  J. 
Sabath.  of  Illinois,  has  had  longer  continuous  service  than 
any  other  present  Member. 

This  service  of  31  years  in  the  Congress  is,  however, 
merely  the  climax  of  a  useful  public  career  in  our  State, 
which  had  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  Colorado 
long  before  he  came  to  Washington  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  1884.  Mr.  Taylor  received  the  degree  of  bacTielor  of 
laws  from  the  University  of  Michigan  on  completing  his 
study  of  law  at  Ann  Arbor.  Years  afterward,  on  August  20, 
1936.  he  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
by  the  Western  State  College  of  Colorado,  at  Gunni.son. 
Colo.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  his  tens  of 
thousands  of  friends  and  admirers  that  on  August  27.  1938, 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  Colo.,  also  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  The  cita- 
tion delivered  by  Robert  L.  Stearns,  E^q..  dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  in  recommending,  on 
behalf  of  the  faculty,  the  Honorable  Edward  T.  Taylor  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa,  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  told  that  a  prophet  Is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country.  This  morning  marks  an  occasion 
which  Is  an  outstanding  exception  to  that  trite  but  frequently 
true  observation.  The  Honorable  Edwako  Thomas  Tatlok  has 
served  the  people  of  this  State  for  over  54  years.  It  Is  now  the 
privilege  of  the  people  of  this  State  through  their  university  to 
make  public  acknovtr-ledgment  of  their  gratitude  and  grant  fitting 
recognition  of  the  qualities  and  ability  of  an  outstanding  states- 
man and  public  servant. 

Mr.  Tatlor  was  born  In  Illinois  80  years  ago  last  June.  He 
came  to  Colorado  in  1881  and  settled  in  LeadviJle.  where  he  im- 
mediately became  the  first  principal  of  the  LeadviUe  High  School. 
After  a  year  In  this  capacity  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  received  the  degree  LL  B.  from  that 
Institution  In  1884.  He  returned  to  Leadville  and  shortly  there- 
after became  the  superintendent  of  schools  In  Lake  County  and 
the  deputy  district  attorney  for  that  Judicial  district.  In  1887  he 
moved  to  Glenwood  Springs,  where  he  has  made  his  home  ever 
since.  He  was  elected  district  attorney  of  northwestern  Colorado 
In  the  fall  of  1887. 

I^Drty-two  years  ago  he  was  elected  to  the  Colorado  State  Senate 
and  served  In  that  capacity  for  12  years.  In  1908  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Congress  as  the  Representative  at  Large  from 
the  State  of  Colorado,  and  was  reelected  twice  as  Congressman 
at  Large  from  the  entire  State. 

To  many  men  three  such  elections  would  be  a  fitting  climax  to 
a  distinguished  public  career.  To  Mr.  Taylor  it  marked  merely 
the  beginning  of  a  life  of  usefulness  In  the  wide  sphere  of  public 
service  Tlie  State  was  redistncted  and  he  h:is  been  elecied  12 
consecutive  times  io  the  Congress  from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  which  is  practically  the  western  hall  of  the  State.     At 


the  present  time  he  Is  the  senior  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Hoiise  Appropriations  Committee,  one  of  the  most  Important  leg- 
islative poets  In  the  Nation. 

To  enumerate  the  major  legislative  acts  with  which  his  name 
and  his  efforts  have  been  connected  would  be  too  long  a  task 
for  this  occasion.  But  no  recital,  however  brief,  should  omit  ref- 
erence to  the  Tavlor  Grazing  Act,  whereby  the  public  domain 
is  preserved  for  the  legitimate  use  of  the  many  Instead  of  being 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  This  act  is  typical  of  Mr. 
Tatlor  s  career  as  a  legislator.  He  Is  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
represent  not  only  his  district  and  his  State,  but  to  act  with  an 
honest  conviction  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

To  have  served  his  State  and  his  Nation  in  the  National  Congress 
for  nearly  30  years,  and  under  six  different  Presidents,  is  a  mo*.t 
unusual  accomplishment.  To  have  done  so  and  earned  and  kept 
the  regard  of  the  people  of  his  own  State  Is  a  distinct  achieve- 
ment. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  I  have.  sir.  the  honor  to  present  Edward  Thomas  Taylor 
lor  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa. 


America  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA, 
AT  DEDICATION  OF  VETERANS'  MEMORIAL  AT  C.VMERON. 
W.  VA.,  MAY  30.  1930 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  on  Memorial  Day: 

Mr.  Commander  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  this  Memorial  Day  we 
assemble  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  gone  l)efore.  We  also 
come  to  dedicate  to  the  memory  of  the  living  and  the  dead  this 
memorial  in  this  liberty-loving,  loyal,  and  patriotic  city  of  Cam- 
eron. Today,  when  again  wars  rage  abroad  and  more  rumors  of 
wars  are  heard  from  many  quarters  of  the  world,  those  of  us  who 
by  experience  know  of  the  wars  of  the  past  turn  our  faces  heaven- 
ward. In  humble  supplication  to  God.  praying  that  there  shall  not 
be  a  repetition  of  tho.'=e  things  which  we  have  seen.  Horrible 
experiences  are  within  the  memory  of  many  of  those  here  present. 
Words  cannot  describe,  for  no  man  Is  gifted  sufBciently  to  pnrtray 
the  horrifying  scenes  of  the  last  terrible  and  devastating  world 
conflict  among  men.  That  we  should  again  dangerously  approach 
such  horror  and  that  man  should  seek  to  destroy  his  fellow  man 
Is  to  the  advanced  and  civilized  people  inconceivable.  Yet.  with 
all  this  terrifying  jianorama,  as  only  the  mo.st  imaginative  minds 
can  conjure,  approaching  as  a  reality,  we  turn  in  amazement  and 
ask  ourselves  with  all  our  pretended  civilization,  how  can  it  be? 
Our  minds  turn  to  the  fields  of  battle  in  America  with  those 
countless  thousands  of  dead  having  paid  for  our  liberty,  our  unity, 
our  progress,  and  our  preservation.  Well  recognizmg  as  we  do 
the  tremendous  price  that  we  have  paid  for  our  contin\ied  preser- 
vation as  a  liberty-l&ving  union  of  one  p)cople  indivisible,  we  ask 
what  must  be  the  cost  in  the  future  of  this  priceless  heritage. 

Let  us  turn  to  calm  reasoning  and  with  steadfast  purpose  deter- 
mine to  follow  a  course  of  common  sense  and  adopt  as  our  national 
guide.  "Not  one  drop  of  American  blood  shed  elsewhere  than  In 
defense  of  America  on  American  soil,  and  the  last  drop  of  blood 
of  every  American  for  the  preservation  of  American  ideals,  Institu- 
tions, and  country. 

I  recognize  that  that  slogan  Is  far  reaching;  that  It  Is  signifi- 
cant In  Its  actual  steadfast  application,  and  is  the  one  true 
requisite  of  every  loyal  American.  In  that  we  shall  give  it  sig- 
nificance. It  Is  necessary  that  we  protect  ourselves  In  two  con- 
crete ways.  This  protection  necessarily  Involves  the  alert,  firm, 
and  consistent  conduct  of  every  citizen  of  our  Republic.  The 
first  and  vitally  important  course  of  conduct  and  one  that  should 
be  at  this  time  highly  vitalized  by  vigilant  action  is  the  prompt, 
speedy,  and  thorough  Americanization  of  America.  Those  who 
do  not  In  thought  or  action  give  of  themselves  without  reserva- 
tion to  this  program  are  no  longer  entitled  to  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  our  Nation,  and  should  be  promptly  excluded  from 
such   blessings. 

I  speak  now  particularly  with  regard  to  those  within  our  bor- 
ders, who  by  subversive  activities  would  destroy  our  Republican 
form  of  government  and  substitute  other  forms  of  government 
whose  object  and  purposes  would  destroy  the  Constitution  and 
the  Institutions  fostered  by  such.  The  right  of  free  speech,  the 
right  of  assembly,  the  right  of  freedom  in  religious  worship,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  radio.  These  fundamental  guaran- 
ties and  the  cornerstone  upon  which  American  institutions  are 
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created  and  these  prly^jpges  must  be  zealously  guarded  In  that 
they  shall  not  be  lost  ■either  by  direct  seizure  or  by  subtle  and 
subversive  encroachments. ' 

Freedom  of  speech  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  right  ol  ex- 
pression without  regard  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others,  and 
in  pursuit  of  the  destructiortFigf  American  government  and  institu- 
tions. Men  have  a  right>4^  express  themselves  freely  regarding 
matters  of  government.  Such,  however,  does  not  constitute  a 
license  to  destroy  government  or  the  Constitution  by  which  our 
government  Is  regulated.  The  right  to  the  use  of  freedom  of 
speech,  as  well  as  of  assembly,  and  of  press  and  radio,  Is  controlled 
by  the  rule  cf  decency  and  respect  for  others.  Too  many  p>eople 
have  misinterpreted  the  constitutional  guaranty  and  use  such 
misinterpreted  view  as  the  basis  for  vicious  and  traitorous  con- 
demnation. It  Is  time  that  true  American  citizens  recognize  the 
well-defined  line  of  demarcation  that  exists  between  freedom  of 
speech,   press,   and   radio   and   of   unwarranted  slander. 

To  you,  veterans  of  all  wars.  Is  entrusted  the  sacred  duty  of 
curtailing  such  licentiousness,  and  of  safeguarding  the  real  and 
true  liberties  and  privileges  of  our  t)€loved  country.  Before  I 
leave  this  phase,  I  again  repeat  that  America  shall  be  made  a 
nation  for  real  Americans  and  those  who  shall  destroy  such  have 
no  place  within  our  borders,  and  to  that  we  renew  our  pledge  upon 
our  sacred  honor. 

As  we  are  told  of  the  approaching  danger  of  war  It  Is  tragic  to 
look  to  the  millions  of  bayonets  held  by  men  and  pointed  at  each 
other  today  throughout  the  world.  For  what  purpose?  Can  it  be 
that  they  do  not  love  each  other?  Can  It  be  that  they  have  gen- 
eral cause  for  hatred?  Can  It  be  that  Irreparable  and  genuine 
Injury  has  been  done  one  to  anotlier?  In  the  Judgment  of  every 
sensible  man  such  is  not  true.  The  various  nationals  do  not  dis- 
like each  other  except  where  such  hatred  is  promoted  by  selfish 
and  ungodly  motives.  It  has  no  real  basis.  All  of  the  contro- 
versies existing  are  capable  of  sound,  satisfactory,  and  bloodless 
settlements.  When  leaders  violate  their  paramount  duty  to  their 
people  by  provoking  wars  over  things  that  could  otherwise  be 
settled  it  Is  entirely  unjustifiable,  and  such  leaders  should  be 
promptly  and  summarily  disposed  of.  Let  us  hope  on  this  anniver- 
sary that  we  will  recognize  the  futility  of  much  war,  and  may 
we  Insist  that  our  diplomats  and  leaders  shall  do  nothing  that 
will  again  Involve  us  in  a  war  on  foreign  soil.  Let  us  remember 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  Father  of  his  Covmtry  counseling 
against  the  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  European  ifUtions  and 
of  the  entering  into  entangling  alliances  and  agreements,  and.  fur- 
ther let  us  observe,  as  the  immortal  Lincoln  has  said,  that  we  are 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  and 
that  as  such  the  will  of  the  people  is  and  must  be  supreme. 

I  might  be  reminded  tonight  of  the  famous  masterpiece  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  might  be  reminded  of  his  words  as  he  went 
to  Gettysburg  to  dedicate  that  famous  scene  of  battle,  and  as  I 
come  to  Cameron  tonight  I  might  add  only  what  he  said,  that  to 
those,  both  living  and  dead,  who  by  their  sacrifice  have  In  fact 
made  this  dedication,  and  to  them  we  pay  our  humble  tribute. 


Convention  of  Postal  Supervisors  of  Kansas 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JA?IES  A.  FARLEY,  MAY   15,   1939 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  Convention  of  the  Postal  Super- 
visors of  Kansas,  Topeka.  Kans..  Monday  evening,  May  15. 
1939: 

For  the  past  several  days  I  have  been  visiting  with  the  post- 
masters at  several  of  their  State  conventions,  and  I  am  delighted  in 
having  this  opportunity  to  Join  with  the  supervisors  of  Kansas,  and 
am  pleased  to  note  that  vou  have  your  wives  with  you  this  evening. 
The  presence  of  the  ladles  lends  a  touch  of  charm  and  beauty  which 
is  most  refreshing. 

You  as  supervisors  In  the  post  offices,  regardless  of  the  particular 
positions  you  occupy,  must  realize  that  you  are  the  key  men  In  the 
local  post-ofHce  organization.  The  Department  looks  to  the  post- 
master first  as  Its  local  manager,  and  holds  him  to  account  per- 
sonally for  the  successful  management  of  the  business  under  his 
charge.  However,  we  recognize,  and  all  postmasters  are  fully  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  without  an  efficient  supervisory  staff  neither  the 
Department  nor  the  postmasters  can  be  successful. 

You  are  what  we  term  the  career  men  in  the  Postal  Service— the 
fellows  who  have  come  up  from  the  ranks  and  who  have  demon- 


strated their  ability  to  get  things  done.  Your  field  of  opportunity 
Is  as  broad  as  the  service  Itself,  and  I  am  pleased  that  during  my 
administration  as  Postmaster  General  I  have  had  occasion  to  recog- 
nize In  a  substantial  way  the  career  men  of  outstanding  ability. 

There  are  two  Important  elements  to  be  considered  in  the  or- 
ganization, management,  and  operation  of  a  big  business  like  the 
Postal  Service.  First,  It  is  necessary  to  provide  an  executive  stafT 
of  men  who  have  had  wide  experience  in  public  life  and  in  public 
contact,  and  who  have  a  sincere  desire  to  safeguard  the  Interest 
of  the  people.  Second,  It  is  necessary  to  coordinate  with  that  execu- 
tive group  a  staff  of  administrative  officials,  men  of  sufficiently 
broad  vision  to  recognize  that  the  public  has  the  first  and  most 
important  stake,  and  who  have  at  the  same  time  the  training, 
experience,  and  capacity  to  administer  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tions. In  my  selection  of  a  departmental  staff  I  was  mcst  fortxinate 
in  finding  this  happy  combination. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  you  good  people  will  agree  that  my  tour 
assistants  who  form  the  executive  board  of  the  Department  have 
demonstrated  to  postal  people  a  capacity  for  handling  the  affairs 
of  their  several  bureaus  that  has  not  been  excell^jj  by  those  holding 
similar  positions  in  any  previous  administration.  I  am  confident 
also  that  you  recognize  in  the  group  of  men  that  have  been  brought 
in  from  the  field  service  and  placed  in  high  administrative  posts  in 
the  Department  a  group  of  career  men  of  unquestioned  ability 
and  integrity.  In  setting  up  this  kind  of  an  organization  in  the 
Department  I  feel  I  have  established  a  precedent  which  will  be 
followed  by  succeeding  administrations.  In  tfie  organization  of  our 
post-office  forces  this  same  practice  is  followed.  As  you  know, 
under  this  administration  legislation  has  been  enacted  which  place** 
the  position  of  postmaster  In  the  category  of  a  career  Job. 

We  need  business  methods  and  a  businesslike  management  of 
the  postal  establishment,  for  there  is  no  organization  that  nearly 
approaches  it  In  size  or  importance.  I  dare  say  that  few  of  you 
realize  that  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  during- the  last  fiscal  year  the  Postal  Service 
was  an  $8,000,000,000  business.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  total 
cash  turn-over  handled  in  receipts  and  payments  In  the  post 
offices  amounted  to  more  than  that  sum,  and  there  is  every  Indi- 
cation that  ouir  business  all  along  the  line  will  show  further  in- 
creases this  year,  and  as  the  business  multiplies  the  responsibility 
of  the  supervisory  staff  becomes  greater. 

Your  most  important  problem  is  the  handling  of  personnel,  for 
It  is  you  who  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  workers.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  postmaster  It  Is 
you  who  are  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  Department's  Instruc- 
tions, to  instruct  employees  in  the  proper  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  to  expedite  the  handling  of  the  mails  and  the  conduct 
of  our  vast  financial  enterprises. 

I  am  convinced  that  you  men  In  supervisory  places  do  take  yo\ir 
positions  quite  seriously  and  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  do  a 
good  Job.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  amiss,  however,  to  point  cut 
to  you  somewhat  briefiy  the  things  that  from  my  point  of  view 
appear  to  be  essential.  First,  you  should  have  the  proper  attitude 
toward  yovu-  work  and  a  definite  pvu-j-ose  to  cooperate  wltli  those 
In  authority  over  you  and  those  subordinate  to  you.  In  other 
words,  do  not  try  to  be  different,  but  be  a  part  of  the  team. 
This  teamwork  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  any  post-office 
organization.  Second,  it  Is  necessary  that  you  be  a  gentleman  in 
everything  that  the  term  implies,  which  means  that  you  mvist  be 
temiJerate  in  your  habits,  quiet  and  courteous,  and  firm  when 
the  occasion  demands  It,  but  never  harsh  or  unkind;  and  third, 
that  you  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  post-office  work;  that  Is, 
you  must  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  Job 
that  you  are  supervising,  and  by  all  means  practice  the  Golden 
Rule,  treat  others  as  you  would  like  to  be  treated. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  in  the  handling  of  both  large^^and  small 
groups  of  men  aggravating  situations  will  arise,  but  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  supervisor  to  control  his  temper  and  guard  his  tongue  until 
he  secures  all  of  the  facts  and  weighs  them  carefully  before  de- 
termining the  course  of  action.  This  takes  practice,  and  an  amaz- 
ing amount  of  self-control  under  some  conditions,  but  it  always 
pays  a  rich  dividend  and  enables  you  to  retain  the  admiration  of 
your  subordinates  and  enables  them  to  retain  their  self-respect. 

One  of  our  greatest  opportunities,  and  in  fact  our  first  duty, 
is  to  develop  the  capacity  of  postal  employees  by  continuous  and 
systematic  Instruction.  No  one  in  the  Postdf  Service  knows  all 
about  it;  therefore,  it  Is  encumbent  upon  those  who  are  in  man- 
agerial and  supervisory  po.sltlons  to  constantly  study  the  phase 
of  the  service  under  their  particvilar  charge.  Conditions  change 
rapidly.  Methods  and  practices  that  were  good  and  most  accept- 
able yesterday  are  being  discarded  today,  due  to  a  change  in  the 
volume  of  work  to  be  handled,  a  necessary  change  in  schedules, 
or  a  change  In  many  other  conditions  that  do  not  remain  fixed 
for  any  length  of  time.  When  these  conditions  arise  supervisors 
should  consult  freely  and  fully  with  the  people  who  are  actually 
i  performing  the  task.  There  Is  nothing  undignified  about  that, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  .you  will  learn  things  that  may  surprise 
you  and  increase  your  knowledge  If  you  will  patiently  listen  to 
the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  your  subordinates.  You  will  not 
accept  them  all  because  many  of  the  suggestions  received  will  not 
be  sound,  but  by  following  that  procedure  you  will  unquestion- 
ably get  ideas  that,  coupled  with  your  own  practical  experience 
and  knowledge,  will  enable  you  to  do  things  in  the  right  way. 

Never  change  a  system  or  way  of  doing  something  simply 
because  you  temporarily  have  the  authority  to  make  that  change, 
and  as  you  progress  from  one  supervisory  Job  to  another  do  not 
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get  the  Idea  that  you  should  undo  all  of  the  things  your  prede- 
ceaaors  have  done.  Progresslveness  demands  that  you  be  willing 
and  eager  to  accept  new  Ideas  and  to  Install  new  methods,  but  be 
absolutely  sure  that  some  good  will  come  from  the  change.  Do 
not  assume  authority  that  you  do  not  rightfully  possess.  Be 
careful  not  to  transgress  the  rights  of  others.  Without  being 
offcn>lve.  and  In  the  right  way.  you  should  learn  son^thlng  about 
the  fellows  Job  who  Is  Just  ahead  of  you.  and  teach  the  chap  Just 
l>«low  vou  everything  you  know  about  your  Job.  If  you  do  this, 
when  changes  occur  or  when  the  organization  Is  disrupted  by 
at>sence  on  account  of  Illness  or  by  other  causes,  the  Important 
key  positions  will  be  protected.  This  Is  most  Important  If  the 
post  office  Is  to  function  smoothly,  and  I  urge  all  postmasters  and 
all  supervisors  In  the  higher  positions  to  see  to  It  that  every  man 
and  woman  In  the  organization  has  an  tinderstudy.  fully  prepared 
and  well  equipped,  to  take  up  where  he  or  she  leaves  off.  either 
permanently  or  for  a  temporary  p)erlod. 

Finally,  may  I  suggest  that  you  be  a  leader  and  not  a  boss? 
There  Is  quite  a  difference.  The  leader  gets  things  done  because 
he  has  the  good  will  of  his  associates  and  Is  able  to  command 
their  respect  and  confidence.  The  boas  gets  things  done  solely  by 
the  exercise  of  authority  and  force. 

You  are  connected  vnth  a  fine  organization  that  exemplifies  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  governmental  function  the  progress 
and  development  of  America.  It  must  be  moet  encouraging  to  you 
to  know  that  you  are  having  an  Important  part  In  the  communi- 
cation system  which  In  the  past  10  years  has  made  such  marked 
contribution  to  the  Improvement  of  transportation  facilities.  With- 
out attempting  to  minimize  the  aggressiveness  and  spirit  of  the 
jM-ivate  enterprises  which  actually  operate  our  tran.sportation  sys- 
tems. I  do  claim  that  the  Post  Office  Department  pioneered  in  the 
field  or  regularly  scheduled  air  tran-sportatlon.  The  Department, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Army,  established  the 
first  air  lines  between  New  York  and  Washington.  Later  it  oper- 
ated In  Its  own  right  with  Its  own  employees  and  under  its  own 
Bupcrvislon  the  first  transcontinental  air  service.  This  was  done  so 
successfully  that  private  capital  was  attracted,  and  when  the  pri- 
vate interests  were  ready  to  take  over,  the  Government  withdrew 
from  the  actual  operation  of  the  bnes.  At  this  time  the  Post 
Office  Department  does  not  own  any  of  the  planes,  but  the  money 
It  pays  to  the  alr-hne  operators  is  still  a  substantial  part  of  their 
revenues.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  these  lines  are  regularly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  passengers  carried,  and  I  predict  that  they 
will  scon  have  sufficient  patronage  to  enable  them  to  expand  both 
In  mileage  and  in  frequency  of  schedules.  Air  transportation  has 
proven  its  dependability,  the  operators  have  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  Its  future  is  assured. 

Railroad  transportation,  too,  has  made  rapid  strides  In  recent 
years.  The  facilities  offered  today  for  passenger  travel,  and  the 
speed  attained  by  the  through  trains  on  the  principal  railroad 
lines,  establishes  a  new  day  in  travel,  efficiency,  and  comfort.  We 
•re  pretty  good  customers  of  the  railroads.  Last  year  we  paid 
them  almost  $100,000,000  for  carrying  the  malls.  I  think  everyone 
will  agree  that  such  a  sum  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  rail- 
road Industry 

I  think  these  developments  offer  ample  evidence  of  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country.  Tliey  show  a  national  spirit  that  Is  bound 
to  succeed.  We  are  living  In  an  age  of  abundant  opportunity, 
and  jve  should  all  be  proud  and  happy  that  we  are  Americans. 

In  conclusion.  I  again  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  here  this 
evening,  and  wish  for  each  of  you  a  full  titeasure  of  success  and 
bapplness. 

Townsend  Old-Age  Pension  Plan 
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OF 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5, 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  STATE.  COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  inserting  an  editorial  from  The  State.  Colum- 
bia. S.  C.  in  reference  to  the  Townsend  old-age  pension  plan. 

For  years  we  had  what  was  knowm  as  the  Pope  old-age 
pension  program,  and  thousands  of  innocent  people  were 
sending  in  their  dimes  and  contributions  believing  in  the 
merits  of  floods  of  propaganda  which  was  put  out  at  that  time 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  innocent  people  to  send  in 
their  contributions. 

I  am  glad  that  the  people  In  my  district  have  not  fallen 
for  the  Townsend  plan,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  ixiyiiig 


to  every  citizen  in  this  country  who  has  reached  the  ape  of 
60  years,  rich  and  poor,  white  and  black,  $200  per  month. 

There  is  no  Member  of  Congress  or  citizen  in  my  district 
who  is  more  favorable  toward  a  fair  and  reasonable  pension 
bill  for  the  aged  people  of  this  country  than  I  am;  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  program  of  the  type  of  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Townsend,  which  is  unfair  and  impxjssible,  and  apparently 
advocated  only  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  innocent  old 
people  of  this  country,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do 
except  vote  against  such  a  program. 

It  appears  at  this  time  that  there  are  numerous  organ- 
izations that  are  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out 
propaganda  in  the  name  of  this  or  that  group,  all  of  which 
is  purely  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  organizing  these 
groups,  and  at  the  actual  expense  of  those  who  fall  for  this 
type  of  propaganda. 

I  am  glad  that  these  organizations  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  any  great  amount  of  response  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  South. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  press  of  our  great  section  of  these 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  Members  of  the  Congress  will 
keep  our  people  fully  informed  about  the  proposals  of  these 
selfish  organizations,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  save  for 
our  people  the  money  that  is  being  extracted  from  the  in- 
nocent public,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  clean  politics  in 
the  South. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

I  From  The  State,  Columbia.  S.  C,  of  June  3,  1939) 

X  PROMISES    TO    OLD    FOLKS 

By  a  vote  of  302  to  97  the  Townsend  plan  has  been  thrown 
out  the  window  by  the  National  House  of  Representatives.  The 
resxilt  is  about  as  expected.  Surprise,  If  any,  probably  will  be 
found  mainly  among  senior  citizens  who  last  sximmer  and  last 
autumn  took  too  seriously  the  promises  made  to  them  by  many 
candidates  for  office.  The  Townsend  plan,  unamended,  has  never 
had  a  chance,  and  never  will  have  a  chance  unless  conditions 
become  chaotic  and  legislators  wilder  than  they  now  are.  But 
that  plan  has  been  useful  to  ofnce  seekers  who  knew  how  to  use 
It.  Some  found  In  It.  or  In  the  general  Idea  of  pensions  for  old 
folks,  plenty  of  material  for  political  sob  stuff. 

In  the  course  of  several  past  campaigns  old  folks  have  been  led. 
In  imagination,  to  a  high  place  from  which  they  could  see  what 
they  mistook  for  the  promised  land.  It  was.  in  fact,  a  mirage; 
onlv  a  promised,  promised  land. 

Old  folks,  especially  old  folks  in  need,  sometimes  are  pathetic. 
They  have  not  the  strength  to  fight  longer  for  livelihoods.  They 
cannot  compete  successfully.  But  they  wish  to  live.  Of  course 
they  do.  Tenacity  of  life  appears  In  Instances  to  tiecbme  more  acute 
as  age  advances.  Need  for  money  does  become  more  acute.  Such 
facts  and  factors  make  millions  of  old  folks  quick  partisans  of  office 
seekers  who  are  willing  to  promise  anything. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  old  Dr.  Townsend 
himself,  and  quite  likely  other  advocates  of  his  plan  also  are  sincere. 
Yet  there  remains  a  large  number  of  office  seekers  who  have  used 
that  plan,  as  future  oflBce  seekers  will  use  it.  to  promote  their  own 
Interests  by  offering  the  old  folks  an  apple  which  they  know  Is 
rotten  on  the  Inside. 
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HON.  ALBERT  G^RUTHERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5, 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  C.  LE  CLAIR 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  neu- 
trality is  bothering  a  lot  of  people  throughout  the  country 
at  the  present  time.  The  following  article  written  by  John 
C.  Le  Clair,  a  member  of  the  history  department  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  specialist  in  foreign  affairs, 
is  well  worth  the  study  of  every  Member  of  this  body: 

Once  again  we  have  Congress  attempting  to  devise  a  neutrality 
formula  tliat  will  satisfy  all  factions  and  provide  in  advance  for 
the  solution  of  any  problem  which  might  arise.    This,  incidentally. 
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Is  the  fourth  attempt.  On  August  31,  1935.  as  an  outgrowth  of 
possibilities  Inherent  In  the  general  International  situation,  the 
United  States  adopted  Its  first  neutrality  law  which,  subsequently 
amended  In  1936  and  again  in  the  early  months  of  1937,  achieved 
Its  present  form  on  May  1  of  that  year. 

However,  as  it  now  apparently  pleases  no  one,  some  five  pro- 
posals are  being  considered  which  range  all  the  way  from  a  sug- 
gestion to  repeal  all  neutrality  laws  passed  from  1935  to  1938.  and 
place  the  making  of  futiu-e  neutrality  regulations  completely  In  the 
hands  of  the  President  on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  the  Thomas 
amendment,  which  provides  for  the  determining  and  designating 
oi  the  aggressor  as  again.st  the  victim  of  his  attack — barring  the 
former  from  American  munition  markets  while  giving  American 
economic  support  to  The  latter. 

The  Joker  in  this,  as  in  previous  neutrality  legislation,  is  that  It 
is  not  neutrality,  and  the  groups  who  sponsor  it  now.  as  in  the  past, 
have  no  intention  that  it  be  so.  The  original  neutrality  law  de- 
veloped out  of  the  Italo-Ethiopian  affair  conflicts,  but,  due  to  our 
lack  of  interest  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  this  affair,  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  test  its  effectiveness.  However.  In  the  case 
of  the  Spanish  war  there  was  ample  time  to  Judge  the  effects  of  our 
policy,  and  they  were  not  particularly  encouraging  In  that  the  very 
prnups  who  at  th?  outset  of  the  conflict  could  not  make  the  neu- 
tralltv  law  sufflclrntly  binding  or  mandatory  as  to  preventing  the 
purchase  of  .supplies  in  this  country  by  the  SpanLsh  Nationalists 
Immediately  turned  about  when  things  became  difficult  for  the 
Loyalist  regime  and  demanded  that  we  lift  the  embargo  on  arms  to 
the  latter. 

Similar  inconsistencies  developed  in  the  case  of  the  application  of 
the  neutrality  law  to  far  eastern  policy.  When  the  conflict  between 
China  and  Japan  broke  cut  in  July  193.7,  w?  refrained  from  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  on  the  ground  that,  al- 
though there  was  little  question  as  to  its  existence,  yet  technically 
neither  nation  had  declared  war.  Probably  back  of  our  stand  was  a 
general  sympathy  for  China  as  the  weaker  of  the  contestants,  in 
conjunction  possibly  with  the  influence  of  certain  groups  interested, 
among  othfr  things,  in  the  prospects  of  the  continued  .sale  of  war 
materials  to  both.  Yet  despite  this  the  State  Department  subse- 
quently brought  pressure  upon  American  manufacturers  to  prevent 
the  further  exportation  of  bombing  planes  and  equipment  to  Japan 
en  the  ground  that  they  were  to  be  used  In  activities  which  we 
regard  as  contrary  to  correct  practice  in  warfare — rather  a  para- 
doxical situation  at  best. 

This  is  undoubtedly  of  a  piece  with  much  of  the  recent  activities 
of  our  State  Department,  which  have  become  anything  but  con- 
sistent and  sensible.  Despite  sympathy  for  civilian  populations 
subjected  to  the  hardships  and  brutalities  of  war.  the  fact  remains 
that  Japan  is  at  the  present  time,  to  all  intente  and  purposes,  a 
friendly  nation  entitled  to  be  dealt  with  as  such.  If  consistent  in 
our  neutrality  poll^v.  then  from  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  in  the 
Far  East,  despite  the  lack  of  an  official  declaration  of  war,  its 
stipulations  should  have  been  applied,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain.  We 
did  not,  as  indicated,  choose  to  do  this.  Yet  we  did  impose  a 
moral  emba.go  on  equipment  to  be  exported  to  Japan — undertak- 
ing to  Judge  in  advance  as  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 
and  its  moral  Justification,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  we 
now  intend  to  enforce  a  strict  and  complete  application  of  our 
neutralitv  policy.  Yet  it  might  be  argued  also  that,  if  the  morality 
of  the  use  to  which  our  war  equipment  is  to  be  put  is  to  govern 
its  sale,  why  sell  it  at  all  or.  better,  why  not  demand  a  guaranty 
that  it  will  not  b"  put  to  any  use  forbidden  by  our  Idealistic 
standards — or  would  such  stipulation  affect  Great  Britain  or 
France  with  whom  we  have  political  understandings? 

Furthermore,  if  agitation  to  lift  the  embargo  toward  Loyalist 
Spain  had  been  successful,  would  this  have  been  neutrality? 
Hardly.  Then  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  either  it  Is  our  inten- 
tion to  constitute  ourselves  the  moral  arbiter  of  various  disputes 
which  may  arise,  and  throw  our  support  in  accord  with  this  Judg- 
ment, although  still  retaining  our  neutrality  legislation,  or  use  it 
to  cloak  our  real  Intentions.  To  regard  all  this  as  merely  a  policy 
of  general  Inconsistency  Is  too  charitable  a  characterization.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  within  recent  months  our  foreign  policy  has  be- 
come so  much  the  shuttlecock  of  various  interests  as  not  only  to 
confirm  the  charge  of  its  nonexistence,  per  se,  but  more — to  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  are  actvially  formulating  it  and,  if 
so,  in  whose  interests? 

Herein  lies  our  major  difficulty.  If  not  danger.  Those  who  would 
commit  the  United  States  to  a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world  find  themselves 
opposed  by  the  partisans  of  various  groups.  Idealogies,  and  "isms" 
who  seek,  in  terms  of  their  own  individual  interests,  to  aline  the 
country  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Unfortunately,  both  groups, 
although  probably  sincere  in  their  efforts,  appear  to  ignore  the  fact 
that,  over  and  above  the  possible  sympathy  that  we,  as  Individuals, 
might  have  for  the  victims  of  war  conditions  throughout  the 
world,  there  is  the  more  important  factor  of  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  this  country  and  Its  people.  More  conducive  to  furthering 
these  objectives  would  be  a  policy  of  considering  events  In  terms 
of  fundamental  national  objectives  and  not  attempting  to  prevent 
this  by  committing  ourselves  In  advance  to  one  of  neutrality,  the 
effectiveness  of  which  cannot  be  gaged  except  in  terms  of  Its 
applicability  to  situations  which,  however,  are  still  in  the  making. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  there  Is  little  likelihood  of  our  being 
able  to  disassociate  ourselvts  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Conse- 
quently, our  determination  not  to  sell  arms  and  war  materials  to 


belligerents,  while  to  be  commended,  is  not  practical.  We  appear 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  our  policy  means  a  surrender  of  tradition 
of  over  a  hundred  years  In  the  matter  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  the  promise  to  forego  a  coiLsiderable  amount  of  commerce  in 
the  event  of  another  war.  In  which  case  why  not,  if  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  act  is  to  prevent  this,  carry  it  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion and  limit  the  manufacture,  through  Government  supervi- 
sion, of  all  arms  to  our  national  needs.  It  would  be  a  more  effec- 
tive device  and  less  fraught  with  possibilities  for  conflict. 

As  the  neutrality  law  now  appears  on  our  books,  it  Is  neither 
effective  nor  practical — a  hybrid  of  doubtful  parentage,  conceived 
in  political  expediency  and  weaned  on  platitudinous  eyewash. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  repealed  and  Congress  left  with  full  power 
to  legislate  as  to  what  our  policy  shall  be  when  and  if  the  need 
arises.  As  to  the  claim  often  made  that  Congress  might  not  be  in 
session  at  the  time — the  logical  reply  is  that  in  any  Issue  so 
vitally  affecting  the  country  as  this  matter  of  our  foreign  policy 
Congress  should  be  consulted  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  call  ^n 
emergency  session,  which  would  certainly  be  Justified  under  the 
circumstances. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5. 1939 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  20 
I  introduced  H.  R.  5119  to  amend  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act 
of  1937  by  striking  out  the  price-fixing  provisions  and  re- 
pealing the  30-day  contract  limitation  clause  on  the  sale  of 
coal  and  the  1-cent  Federal  tax  on  each  ton  of  coal  mined, 
as  well  as  strengthening  the  marketing-agency  provisions  of 
existing  law.  This  measure  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Under  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939,  the  President  on 
May  9  abolished  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
and  the  ofiBce  of  Consumers'  Counsel,  and  placed  the  duty 
of  administering  the  Coal  Act  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  will  assume  this  responsibility  on  July 
1.  In  order  to  bring  my  proposal  in  line  with  the  President's 
most  commendable  action  in  abolishing  the  Commission,  on 
May  15  I  introduced  H.  R.  6325  embodying  the  same  princi- 
ples as  my  previous  bill,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  substituted  for  the  Coa!  Commission,  and  this 
bill  is  likewise  pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  contention,  and  I  am  from  a  district 
where  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  is  all-important, 
that  the  Coal  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or 
no  one  else,  will  be  able  to  administer  the  Coal  Act  as  it  is 
now  written.  I  make  this  statement  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  therefore  firmly  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should,  during  the  present  session,  con- 
sider H.  R.  6325,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  schedule  early  hearings  on  this  measure 
which  means  so  much  not  only  to  the  soft-coal  industry  but 
to  its  employees  and  to  the  consuming  public  as  well. 

The  bituminous  mining  industry  has  had  nearly  6  years' 
experience  with  ill-advised  experiments  in  Federal  regula- 
tion. These  experiments  began  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Code  under  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act.  This  act  was  passed  in  June  1933  and  was  invali- 
dated by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  May  1935.  As 
a  price-fixing  device  the  scheme  never  worked.  Long  before 
the  Supreme  Court  invalidated  this  legislation,  code  prices 
had  lost  all  their  significance.  The  only  permanent  effects 
upon  the  industry  were  advanced  rates  of  wages  for  mine 
workers  and  the  establishment  of  the  7-hour  day.  The  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  coal  made  necessary  by  these  sudden 
substantial  increases  in  cost  of  production  had  their  natural 
result  in  further  demoralization  of  the  bituminous-coal  mar- 
ket and  a  more  rapid  replacement  of  coal  by  competitive 
sources  of  energy,  such  as  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas. 
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The  second  attempt  at  Federal  regulation  of  the  bitumi- 
nous mining  industry  was  embodied  in  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Conservation  Act  of  1935.  In  spite  of  its  misleading  refer- 
ence to  conservation  in  its  title,  the  act  was  almost  exclu- 
sively a  price-fixing  device.  It  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  of  five  members,  with  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  act.  To  avoid 
the  Invalidation  of  the  act  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  involving 
undue  delegation  of  powM-  by  Congress  to  an  administrative 
agency,  it  prescribtd  in  g^at  detail  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Commission  in  arriving  at  its  price  determina- 
tions. As  usually  happens  when  a  legislative  body  attempts 
to  dictate  the  details  of  procedure  to  an  administrative  body, 
this  procedure  proved  to  be  extremely  protracted  and  costly. 
As  these  methods  of  price-fixing  were  practically  the  same  as 
those  embodied  in  the  present  act,  further  reference  to  them 
at  this  point  is  not  necessary.  The  act  prescribed  such 
sweeping  provisions  regarding  collective  bargaining  and  the 
application  and  enforcement  of  resulting  agreements  that 
the  Supreme  Court  invalidated  those  provisions  as  involving 
unconstitutional  ^straint  upon  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  further  held  that,  as  the  price-fixing  previsions 
of  the  act  were  inextricably  entwined  with  the  labor  pro- 
visions, the  whole  act  must  be  thrown  out.  This  decision  was 
handed  down  in  May  1936. 

Agamst  the  protest  of  a  large  number  of  operators,  the 
Congress  reenacted  the  price-fixing  provisions  of  the  pre- 
vious act  in  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937.  The  detailed 
provisions  for  the  regulation  and  enforcement  of  collective 
bargaining  which  had  caused  the  act  of  1935  to  be  invalidated 
were  omitted  from  the  new  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minute  provisions  regarding  the  method  to  be  foUov.ed  by 
the  Commission  in  the  determination  of  prices  were  con- 
tinued and  even  expanded.  The  cost  of  administering  the 
act  was  increased,  not  only  through  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  Conunissioncrs  but  also  through  provision  for 
even  more  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery  than  had  been 
required  under  the  1935  act.  This  new  act  was  passed  in 
April  1937.  It  has  now  been  in  effect  2  years,  and  the  time 
of  the  actual  effective  determination  of  prices  is  still  many 
months  in  the  future, 

A  schedule  of  prices  was  put  into  effect  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  December  1937,  7  months  after  the  enactment  of  the 
act.  These  were  reached  speedily,  however,  only  because  the 
Commission  adopted  arbitrary  methods  of  procedure.  Some 
of  the  prices  thus  established  were  set  aside  by  the  courts 
on  the  ground  that  persons  affected  were  not  given  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  examine  the  evidence  or  to  be  heard 
in  protest,  and  the  Commission  was  practically  compelled  to 
revoke  the  remainder. 

As  a  result  of  these  court  rulings  the  Commission  was 
obliged  to  make  a  new  start  on  the  long  and  complicated 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  act  sis  prerequisite  to  the  actual 
announcement  of  prices.  It  is  now  over  a  year  since  that 
new  start  was  made,  and  not  only  have  prices  not  been 
fixed  but  they  are  still  so  far  off  that  no  one  will  venture 
to  predict  when  they  will  appear.  Tlie  Commission  has 
already  received  data  regarding  500,000  different  price  sched- 
ules in  the  Appalachian  area  alone.  Obviously  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  to  administer  such  a  broad  and  complex 
schedule  as  this.  If  minimum  prices  are  eventtijilly  estab- 
lished under  existing  law,  constant  litigation  will  result 
with  concommitant  chaos  and  confusion. 

Meantime  the  industry  operates  under  special  handicaps 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  act.  The  most  obvious  handicap  is 
the  expense  involved.  As  is  the  case  with  no  other  Federal 
regulatory  body,  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  Bitiuxiinous 
Coal  Act  is  assessed  against  the  industry  itself.  There  is 
the  Federal  tax  of  1  cent  a  ton.  amounting  to  several  million 
dollars  a  year.  There  are  the  district  assessments  made 
compulsory  linder  the  act  for  the  support  of  the  district 
boards,  which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  the 
Federal  tax.  And  the  individual  mining  companies  must 
bear  the  cost  oif  preparing  elaborate  statistical  reports  and 


of  attending  countless  committee  meetings,  hearings,  and 
conferences. 

One  special  provision  of  the  act  is  particularly  onerous. 
That  is  the  provision  limiting  the  term  of  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  coal  to  30  days.  This  limitation  is  to  continue  until 
prices  are  determined.  Tlie  result  has  been  to  put  contract 
coal  on  a  spot-price  basis.  The  whole  bituminous-coal  in- 
dustry has  been  placed  on  the  auction  block.  Tlie  effect 
has  been  disastrous.  The  industry  Is  one  of  imavoidable 
seasonal  variation  in  demand  and  on  that  account  contracts 
running  through  a  whole  year  are  of  great  value  as  a  stabiliz- 
ing factor.  It  should  be  remembered  that  consumers  may 
write  contracts  for  competing  fuels  such  as  oil  and  gas  for  1 
year  or  20  years  if  they  wish.  The  result  of  this  restrictive 
clause  has  been  to  drive  more  consumers  into  the  arms  of  the 
oil  and  gas  producers. 

As  a  result  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  successive 
attempts  at  Federal  rerrulation  of  a  private  industry  and  of 
the  burdensome  provisions  of  the  act  now  in  force.  It  may 
be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  bituminous 
mining  industry  is  today  In  the  most  demoralized  condition 
in  its  entire  history.  And  that  condition  must  continue  for 
months  until  the  Commission,  and  after  July  1.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  complete  the  elaborate  procedure  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  act  and  announces  its  schedule  of 
prices.  Then  there  is  no  assiurance  whatever  that  any  price 
schedule  promulgated  will  meet  the  tests  necessary  to  put 
the  prices  into  operation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thourands  of 
coal  men  and  economists  are  quite  sure  no  direct  price- 
fixing  scheme  by  the  Grovemment  can  possibly  succeed. 

While  the  Com.mission  was  guilty  of  some  errors  in  pro- 
cedure in  arriving  at  its  initial  price  schedule,  the  collapse 
of  the  price  structure  was  not  due  primarily  to  that  cause 
but  to  the  intricate  nature  of  the  problems  involved  and 
the  elaborate  procedure  laid  down  in  the  act.  This  proce- 
dure was  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  an  impos- 
sible ideal,  namely,  an  equitable  price  for  the  many  grades 
and  sizes  of  coal  intended  for  many  uses  in  many  competing 
markets.  The  fact  is  that  such  an  equitable  price  schedule 
cannot  be  attained  under  any  system  of  artificial  control 
because  of  the  varied  and  complex  conditions  under  which 
the  industry  is  carried  on. 

Not  only  do  different  consumers  call  for  a  great  variety 
of  grades  and  sizes  of  coal  to  meet  their  individual  needs, 
but  even  the  demands  of  the  same  consumers  do  not  remain 
constant.  Changes  in  the  methods  and  devices  used  in  the 
consumption  of  coal  are  going  on  all  the  time  and  any 
consumer  who  adopts  any  such  new  device  is  likely  to  want 
a  different  kind  of  coal  from  that  previously  used  by  him. 
Under  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  Coal  Act.  weeks  or 
even  months  might  elapse  before  the  established  price  could 
be  altered  to  suit  the  altered  conditions. 

There  are  the  further  complications  arising  from  the  com- 
petl-tion  of  coal  in  the  same  market  from  different  fields 
subject  to  unequal  charges  for  transportation.  The  control 
of  railroad  rates  on  bituminous  coal,  like  the  control  of  rates 
on  all  other  commodities,  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  any  adjustment  of 
prices  In  a  common  market  is  liable  to  be  upset  at  any 
moment  by  a  change  in  the  freight  rate  from  one  or  the 
other  of  the  competing  producing  districts. 

Bitimiinous  coal  is  in  intense  competition  with  other 
sources  of  energy,  both  In  the  industrial  field  and  in  the 
domestic  field.  Its  chief  competitors  are  fuel  oil,  natural 
gas.  and  hydrogenerated  electricity.  To  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  these  rival  sources  of  energy,  bituminous  coal  pro- 
ducers must  be  able  to  adapt  their  prices  quickly  to  changed 
labor  conditions  brought  about  by  such  competition.  The 
industry-  has  already  lost  a  market  for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  tons  of  coal  to  these  rival  sources  of  energy.  The  estal)- 
lishment  of  a  rigid  schedule  of  prices  for  bituminous  coal 
would  increase  the  advantages  which  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas 
now  possess  by  enabling  them  to  adjust  their  flexible  prices  to 
meet  the  fixed  price  schedule  of  bituminous  coal. 
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Another  factor  affecting  the  regularity  of  demand  for  bi- 
tiuninous  coal  and  involvmg  the  necessity  of  frequent  price 
adjustments  is  to  be  found  in  variations  in  the  rate  of  indus- 
trial activity.  In  seasons  of  active  demand,  the  price  of 
bitimiinous  coal  may  remain  relatively  constant  but  when 
industrial  activity  declines  and  demand  for  coal  falls  off,  a 
reduction  in  price  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  market 
for  bituminous  coal  can  be  supported.  Similarly  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  demand  are,  under  conditions  of  voluntary 
price  determination,  partially  offset  by  variations  in  price. 
Under  the  rigid  system  of  price  determination  provided  for  ' 
in  the  Bitiuninous  Coal  Act  no  such  adjustment  of  prices 
to  demand  would  be  possible. 

All  these  complex  and  varying  factors  affecting  the  bitu- 
minous mining  industry  have  been  cited  as  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  industry  needs  the  utmost  freedom  In  the  in- 
stantaneous adjustment  of  prices  to  meet  these  varjing  con- 
ditions. To  attempt  to  operate  the  Industry  under  any  such 
rigid  system  of  price  control  as  that  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  1937  would  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  bituminous  mining 
Industry  which  distinguishes  it  from  thousands  of  other  in- 
dustries privately  operated.  The  establishment  of  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  governmental  control  in  this  industry  constitutes  a 
radical  departure  from  the  traditional  American  system  of 
free  enterprise.  Under  the  system  of  private  control  the 
bituminous  mining  Industry  of  the  United  States  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  most  efflciently  operated  industries  in  the 
world.  To  substitute  Federal  control  for  individual  enter- 
prise is  to  destroy  the  incentive  to  Improvement  in  mining 
and  marketing  methods,  which  has  given  the  American  bitu- 
minous mining  industry  its  great  superiority.  Bureaucratic 
control  of  industry  or  regimentation  thereof  will  never  work 
In  an  economic  system  dedicated  to  free  enterprise.  We  must 
either  fish  or  cut  bait.  We  are  either  a  free  nation  or  we 
are  not.  So  closely  boimd  and  Interdependent  is  industry 
in  America  that  the  Crovernment  cannot  possibly  regulate 
one  branch  without  applying  equal  regulation  to  all  other 
branches. 

It  is  true  we  complain  about  the  unfair  competition  of 
oil  and  natural  gas,  but  that  is  because  our  Government  is 
attempting  to  put  coal  In  a  strait  jacket.  It  allows  the  in- 
dustry to  be  destroyed  while  its  competitors  run  wild.  A 
complete  illustration  that  one  step  leads  to  another  and 
that  the  oil  and  gas  industries  must  be  controlled  if  coal 
Is  to  be  subjected  to  the  control  now  provided  in  the  Coal 
Act  of  1937.  It  violates  all  freedom  of  action  on  which  in- 
dustry and  our  country  have  been  built. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  those  coal  producers 
who  supported  this  and  similar  legislation  are  those  prop- 
erties that  need  artificial  stimulation  and  cannot  stand  on 
their  own  feet  as  business  concerns.  Since  when  has  any 
nation  prospered  when  its  government  attempts  to  strengthen 
the  weak  by  weakening  the  strong?  To  continue  this  law  as 
now  written  simply  means  that  if  it  should  operate  under 
price-fixing  for  evei»  a  short  time  a  new  lease  will  be  given 
those  who  are  in  no  position  to  stand  the  normal  competition 
of  the  industry.  Higher  prices  will  be  charged  the  American 
people  for  coal  estimated  at  $100,000,000  annually  under 
this  law,  so  that  some  mining  companies  who  have  no  right 
to  exist  from  an  economic  standpoint  may  longer  stay  in 
business.  No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  coal  prices  will 
be  greatly  increased  under  this  law.  Why  should  the  Ameri- 
can consuming  public  be  penalized  to  pay  for  something  that 
a  great  many  coal  producing  companies  contend  is  not  neces- 
sary? 

Those  who  support  this  law  as  now  on  the  books  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  before  the  great  mass  of 
American  citizens  who  will  be  called  on  to  pay  more  for 
their  coal.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  the  law  will  help  labor. 
Mine  labor  works  under  a  union  contract  and  is  amply  able 
to  protect  and  defend  itself,  as  the  coal  industry  and  the 
American  people  well  know. 

Labor  is  worthy  of  its  hire,  and  mine  labor  deserves  a  high 
standard  of  wages.    It  is  getting  those  wages  now.    It  will 
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continue  to  get  them  for  the  coal  that  is  produced.  The 
trouble  is  this  law  will  so  increase  prices  that  millions  more 
tons  will  be  lost  to  competitive  fuels,  and  labor  will  be  de- 
prived of  its  opportunity  to  work.  This  applies  not  only  in 
the  mines,  but  on  the  railroads  and  other  related  industries. 
There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  coal  producers  in  this 
country  to  reduce  the  wages  of  mine  labor.  What  the  coal 
operators  want  is  the  opportunity  to  run  their  mines  as  free 
American  citizens,  to  pay  their  workers  fair  and  decent 
wages,  and  to  sell  their  product  in  a  free  and  open  market. 
That  is  what  the  amendments  that  are  suggested  in  H.  R. 
6325  will  permit  to  a  large  degree.  This  bill  deserves.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  very  careful  consideration  of  all  who  are  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  welfare  of  labor  and  the  maintenance 
of  American  institutions,  and  I  hope  it  can  be  favorably 
considered  before  we  adjourn  the  present  session. 


Let  Us  Be  a  Good  Neighbor  to  Our  Own  Sugar 

Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DENVER  POST 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much 
lately  about  a  good-neighbor  policy  and  I  think  that  neigh - 
borliness  begins  at  home  and  I  would  like  for  some  of  my 
city  colleagues  to  give  some  thought  to  a  good-neighbor  policy 
to  the  American  farmer  in  his  effort  to  supply  the  American 
tables  with  their  sugar  needs.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
sugar  situation  and  the  virtual  "preliminary  veto"  given  the 
sugar  bill  recently  passed  by  the  other  house.  Let  us  be  a 
good  neighbor  to  our  own  sugar  farmer. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  herewith  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  under  date  of 
May  28.  1939: 

(From  the  Denver  (Ctolo.)  Post  of  May  28.  19391 

Congressman  O'Connor  (Democrat),  of  Montana,  Is  right  In  tak- 
ing the  position  that  the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto  should  not 
be  permitted  to  bar  consideration  by  the  House  of  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  to  Increase  American  sugar-beet  acreage.  If  the 
President  wants  to  veto  this  measure,  after  Congress  has  passed 
It,  that  is  his  privilege.  But  Congress  also  has  a  right  to  pass  It 
over  his  veto.    And  that  is  what  it  should  do. 

While  the  United  States  is  producing  only  about  30  percent  of 
the  sugar  it  uses,  any  policy  of  restricting  American  sugar  pro- 
duction Is  idiotic.  For  a  few  years  after  the  quota  system  was 
first  established  American  beet-sugar  producers  failed  to  produce 
their  full  quota.  Those  who  would  destroy  the  American  sugar 
industry  pointed  to  this  as  evidence  that  the  quota  system  wasn't 
hurting  any  American  farmer.  But  they  can't  do  that  any  longer. 
Last  year  the  production  of  American  beet  sugar  exceeded  the 
quot&.  It  may  do  that  again  this  year  If  growing  conditions  con- 
tinue favorable.  And  if  it  does  the  quota  for  1940  either  will 
have  to  be  Increased  or  the  acreage  will  be  further  reduced. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  question  of  Increasing  the 
sucar-beet  acreage  should  be  left  to  the  next  Congress.  That 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  If  Congress  waits  imtU  1940  to  deter- 
mine the  sugar-beet  acreage  and  production  quota  for  1940,  that 
will  be  too  late  The  question  probably  won't  be  decided  before 
It  is  time  for  the  farmers  to  plant  their  beeU 

Limiting  the  amount  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  American 
farmers  can  raise  is  supposed  to  be  in  line  with  our  good- 
neighbor  policy  toward  Cuba.  But,  sus  Congressman  O'Connob 
declares,  "We  must  first  be  concerned  with  good  neighbors  within 
our  own  country."  He  says  he  does  "not  believe  that  In  order 
to  carry  out  a  good-neighbor  policy  we  must  give  our  neighbors 
our  clothes  so  that  we  have  only  a  shirt  In  our  economic  ward- 
robe" and  that  he  does  "not  believe  we  must  place  people  on 
relief  to  carry  out  our  program  of  ijeace  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere."  Providing  an  American  market  for  one  American  farmer 
is  Infinitely  more  Important  to  us  than  furnishing  a  market  for 
a  hundred  Cuban  cane  growers. 
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Memorial  Anniversary  of  the  Disastrous  Johnstown 

Flood  of  1SS9 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  2.  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    J.    BUELL    SNYDER.    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

MAY  31,    1939 


Mr.  SNYDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  ' 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  herein  the  address 

I  delivered  May  31,  1939.  in  the  Masonic  Temple  in  the  city 

of  Johnstown,  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  ' 

the  disastrous  Johnstown  flood  of  1889.  as  follows: 

''    Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladlee  and  gentlemen: 

"If  you  and  I  should  wake  from  sleep, 
A  century  from  now, 
Back   to  our  graves   we"d   wish  to  creep. 

A  century  from  now. 
We'd  wltnc8.s  .such  a  startling  change. 
Find  everything  so  wondroi:sly  strange. 
That  we'd  run  right  back  across  the  range. 
A  century  from  now. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  perple  all  will  fly  on  wings, 
A  century  from  now. 
Not  heavenly,   but  patented  things. 
A  century  from  now." 

It  has  been  Just  89  years  since  the  poet  penned  these  lines. 
Eleven  years  to  go  before  the  century,  yet  we  have  witnessed  many 
startling  changes,  and  millions  of  people  are  riding  In  patented 
flying  machines. 

Fifty  years  ago  tomorrow  morning  a  small  country  boy.  seated 
on  next  to  the  front  row  In  the  little  Mount  Union  United  Brethren 
Church.  Upperturke:.-fcot  Township.  Somerset  County.  Pa.,  listened 
to  a  God-fearing  preacher.  Rev.  John  Felix,  as  he  told  of  the 
disaster  of  the  Johnstown  flood  which  had  occurred  the  day  before. 
His  remarks  still  ring  In  my  ears.  I  was  too  small  to  remember 
ordinary  sermon*  or  ordinary  events,  but  his  remarks  still  ring  in 
my  ears,  as  he  told  us  of  how.  In  the  city  of  Johnstown,  there  were 
thousands  that  had  burned  and  drowned. 

The  poet  said  that  in  100  years  "we'd  witness  such  a  startling 
change."  Those  of  you  who  are  as  old  as  I.  or  older,  and  especially 
thore  who  were  eye  witnesses  to  the  Johnstown  flood  of  1839.  have 
Indeed  witnessed  startling  changes  not  only  In  and  around  the  city 
of  Johnstown  but  In  the  State,  the  Nation,  and  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

If  we  but  draw  back  memory's  curtain  and  look  at  Johnstown 
on  June  1.  1889.  and  again  draw  the  curtain  and  look  at  the  city 
of  Johnstown  50  years  later  on  June  1.  1939.  we  truly  will  witness 
marvelous  changes.  Yes;  we  will  see  a  bigger  and  a  greater  city  in 
"39  than  we  saw  in  '89.  A  city  with  better  streets,  Ijetter  lights, 
better  health  facilities,  better  water  facilities,  better  stores,  better 
schools,  better  churches — a  question  mark  must  be  placed  after 
better  churches  If  we  think  of  the  spiritual  side  of  life.  But  up 
\intil  a  year  ago  Johnstown  did  not  have  any  twtter  flood  protec- 
tion. Johnstown,  like  many  other  centers  In  the  United  States,  put 
off  from  year  to  year  the  Important  task  of  providing  flood  pro- 
tection, and  In  1936  the  mighty  waters  from  a  thousand  hills 
•gain  deluged  the  city  and  caused  millions  of  dollars  of  damage,  to 
amy  nothing  'of  loss  of  life. 

I  assume  that  If  I  were  an  orator  as  gift«d  as  Mark  Anthony  or 
Chauncy  Depcw  or  William  Jennings  Bryan.  I  would  not  be  a  guest 
of  honor  tonight  at  this  fitting  and  timely  gathering  if  that  were 
the  only  quality  I  possessed. 

I  am  here  as  your  guest: 

First,  because  the  fine  network  of  our  free,  llberty-lovlng.  and 
efficient  Government  of  the  United  States — the  most  democratic 
and  humane  government  on  the  face  of  the* earth — finds  me  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  because  the  great  right  arm  of  your  Oovertunent  and  my 
Government  observed  that  50  years  passed  since  the  horrible  flood 
of  "89.  and  that  the  city  of  Johnstown  could  not  financially  give 
proUctlcn  to  lU  people  against  the  ravages  of  floods— and  In  turn 
the  Government  reached  cut.  as  It  were,  and  said.  "I  will  have  the 
Army  engineers,  headed  by  the  capable  and  efficient  Col.  William 
E.  R.  Covell.  survey  your  city  and  vicinity." 

After  the  survey  your  Government  said.  "You  need  reservoirs  and 
river  improvements  to  prevent  floods.     I  will  give  you  financial  aid." 

The  third  reason,  and  the  real  reason  you  so  graciously  Invited 
me — one  of  the  433  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States— 


as  an  honor  guest,  is  because  I.  as  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  National  Defense  and  River.  Harbor, 
and  Flood  Control  Appropriations,  after  6  years  of  effort  to  get 
flood  protection  for  the  city  of  Johnstown,  finally  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  putting  the  sum  of  $2,936,000  for  flood  protection 
for  Johnstown  in  the  bill  for  1939,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  of  placing 
the  sum  of  $3,534,600  in  the  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1940.  I  feel 
sure  that  these  words  contain  more  music  and  sweeter  music  to 
the  ears  of  the  citizens  of  Johnstown  than  any  eulogy  that  might 
be  delivered. 

My  conscience  tells  me  that  your  generatlon-ahd  my  generation 
and  the  generations  preceding  us,  fell  below  par  In  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  our  natural  resources  and  human  resources.  The 
greed  for  po.'^sesslon  of  material  things  has  caused  us  In  a  big  way 
to  contribute  toward  the  destruction  of  rfur  natural  resources, 
and  thus  leave  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  a  soil 
that  Is  less  rich — forests  that  are  less  productive— mineral  wealth 
that  Is  less  valuable  than  was  left  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 

Yes.  our  generation  and  the  generations  that  preceded  us 
reaped  multiplied  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  from  these 
sources — but  it  will  take  multiplied  billions  and  billions  to  replace 
and  restore  and  rehabilitate  where  we  have  robbed  Nature  and 
Nature's  agencies. 

Too  many  of  us  look  upon  the  riches  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
the  'be  all  and  end  all."  only  to  find  that  man  carmot  cheat  and 
rob  Nature.  Nature  will  take  its  toll  in  time  If  you  cheat  her, 
We^fall  to  fully  realize  that— 

"The  riches  of  a  Commonwealth 
Are  free,  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health. 
They  are  more  to  her  than  Kold  or  grain. 
The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain." 

Yes.  my  friends,  we  have  In  a  measure  failed  to  train  the  cun- 
ning hand  of  youth  and  to  give  opportunity  for  youth  to  develop 
the  cultured  brain. 

The  youth  of  today  .are  either  going  to  preserve  or  let  decay  our 
democracy  of  tomorrow.  Last  year  we  graduated  from  our  high 
schools,  private  schools,  and  colleges.  1.100.000  young  people.  This 
May  and  June  we  will  graduate  1.200.000  more  young  men  and 
women.    Other  millions  have  graduated  in  previous  years. 

A  democracy  cannot  long  be  perpetuated  In  a  country  where  the 
young  people  are  not  employed  in  gainful  occupations.  In  1931 
1932.  and  1933  we  dumped  millions  of  these  young  people  on  the 
unemployed  scrap  heap  Shall  we  dump  this  year's  millions  on  the 
same  scrap  heap?  If  we  do.  the  future  generations  will  pay  many 
times  more  for  rehabilitation  than  it  would  have  cost  the  towns, 
cities,  and  Nation  to  put  them  to  work. 

Your  city  set  a  similar  example  of  doing  nothing  for  47  years 
after  the  first  flood,  and  then  witnessed  a  similar  flood  that  cost 
the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Johnstown  many  more  dollars  than 
It  would  have  cost  them  to  have  built  flood-control  dams  after 
the  flood  of  1889.  The  moral  Is,  "Never  put  off  for  tomorrow  what 
you  can  do  today." 

So.  In  conclusion,  my  friends.  I  think  it  would  be  most  appro- 
priate for  us  to  prepare  well  for  the  future  by  following  the  laws 
of  Nature  In  dealing  with  our  fields,  our  streams,  our  minerals,  and 
our  forests. 

Yesterday  the  Nation  paid  tribute  to  her  honored  dead.  Today 
you,  the  citizens  of  Johnstown  and  vicinity,  pay  special  tribute  to 
those  who  passed  on  due  to  the  flood  of  1889.  All  civilized  and 
cultured  nations  revere  the  memories  of  their  loved  ones  who  havo 
gone  to  rest  In  the  great  beyond. 

Let's  push  frrward  In  the  the  preservation  of  our  homes,  our 
schools,  and  cur  churches  by  following  at  all  times  Nature's  law 
and  the  will  of  the  divine  Master,  and  then: 

"Long,  long  will  our  hearts  with  these  memories  be  filled. 
Like  a  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled. 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling  'round  It  still." 


Pensions  for  the  Aged 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31,  1939 

Mr.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  studied  this  bill  as 
carefully  as  anyone  could  in  the  short  time  it  has  been  be- 
fore the  House.  While  I  am  aware  that  it  is  intended  hon- 
estly by  its  sponsors  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  without  adequate  study,  it  can- 
not really  accomplish  the  objectives  toward  which  it  aims. 

It  is  a  peculiar  situation  which  faces  us  today,  and  one 
which  bears  review.    Apparently  it  is  the  result  of  an  ad- 
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ministration  parliamentary  maneuver  to  embarrass  those  who 
believe  the  social-security  law  is  not  operating  satisfactorily. 
We  are  forced,  under  the  severest  of  "gag"  rules,  to  discuss 
this  measure  for  4  hoiu-s  and  then  cast  our  vote  for  or  against, 
without  the  privilege  of  submitting  any  amendments  or  of 
clarifying  the  wordage  which  is  admittedly  ambiguous. 

Until  a  few  days  ago  there  was  an  insistent  demand  from 
members  of  the  Townsend  organization  that  Congress  enact 
H.  R.  2  without  changing  a  word.  Now,  almost  overnight,  a 
new  bill  appears  sponsored  by  this  same  group  but  embody- 
ing an  entirely  different  plan.  It  contains  some  commend- 
able features.  The  measure  provides  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
and  docs  away  with  the  debt-creating  reserve  fund,  and 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  old-age  pension  funds  for  current 
Government  expenses,  as  is  the  practice  today.  These  fea- 
tures are  improvements. 

The  elimination  of  the  pay-roll  tax  and  the  substitution 
of  a  broader  tax  base  is  also  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  unfortunately  no  one  knows  what  the  new  plan  might 
bring  in  the  way  of  practical  administration  or  tax  returns. 
No  study  has  been  given  the  proposal  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  On  the  contrary,  the  bill  was  reported 
out  immediately  following  its  introduction  without  any  sort 
of  recommendation  and  without  any  consideration  what- 
ever before  that  committee. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  is  raised  and  the  right 
of  Congress  to  enact  a  general  tax  measiu'e  for  a  special 
purpose  is  challenged.  This  aspect  of  the  question  was  not 
considered  by  the  committee.  Proponents  admit  that  they 
have  deserted  the  original  plan  embodied  in  H.  R.  2,  and  they 
confirm  the  fact  that  the  new  measure  (H.  R.  6466)  is  hastily 
drawn  and  loosely  worded  with  much  ambiguous  phraseology. 
They  have  had  no  time  to  prepare  facts  and  figures  on  which 
to  base  real  estimates  as  to  what  final  results  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  operation  of  the  plan.  In  other  words,  while 
it  is  assumed  that  the  proposal  might  bring  revenues  suffi- 
cient to  offer  slifehtly  higher  payments  to  the  aged,  there 
Is  really  no  data  to- support  that  assumption. 

We  have  heard  read  here  today  very  strong  statements 
In  opposition  from  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  National  Grange,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Railway  Labor  Executives 
Association,  £ind  the  American  Association  for  Social  Secu- 
rity, and  others. 

On  so  many  occasions  I  have  voted  against  measures  of 
questionable  constitutionality  and  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed gag-rule  procedure  on  hastily  drawn  legislation  which 
the  New  Deal  has  railroaded  through  Congress.  I  would 
not  be  consistent  if  I  were  to  accept  a  similar  situation  in 
this  instance. 

I  do  believe  the  Social  Security  Act  can  be  much  im- 
proved upon,  but  I  want  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  give  conscientious  and  thorough  study  to  the  problem,  so 
that  we  will  have  factual  data  prepared  by  qualified  experts 
and  will  know  Just  what  we  are  voting  for. 

I  am  opposed  to  playing  politics  with  this  issue,  and  I 
insist  that  measures  which  I  support  be  well  considered  both 
In  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  that  I  believe  the  care 
of  the  aged  is  a  problem  of  government.  My  position  is  im- 
changed.  I  believe  old-age  security  in  its  present  form  is 
entirely  unsuited  to  our  needs,  and  the  great  demand  for 
old-age  pensions  as  a  means  of  security  for  both  human  and 
property  rights  must  be  recognized.  I  still  honestly  believe 
in  sufficient  old-age  pensions  and  will  continue  to  work  for 
impartial  study.  This  subject  Is  too  Important  to  be  treated 
hastily.  Some  of  our  major  problems  today  are  the  result 
of  loosely  drawn  laws  rammed  through  Congress  under  simi- 
lar gag  rules. 

Certainly  I  do  not  want  the  old-age  pensioners  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  New  Deal  victims. 

The  problem  will  not  be  solved  by  such  tactics  as  are  em- 
ployed here  today.    Every  large  group  of  people  has  the  right 


to  expect  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  The  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  have  been 
guiding  this  legislation,  should  assume  their  responsibilities 
and  by  proper  study  formulate  workable  and  more  liberal 
legislation  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  situation. 


Beware  the  Dogs  of  War! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  25.  1939 


AN     ARTICLE     BY     GEN.     JOHNSON     HAGOOD     IN     LIBERTY 
MAGAZINE,  JUNE  3,   1939 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Liberty  magazine,  Jime  3.  1939,  by  Gen,  Jolmson 
Hagodd,  on  "Beware  the  Dogs  of  War!": 

[From  Liberty   of  June  3,   1939J 

Beware  the  Docs  or  War 

(By  Gen.  Johnson  Hagood) 

DANGER     IN     WASHINGTON!       AN     AKMT     MAN'S     FRIGHTLNING     VITW     09 

WHAT    CXJNFRONTS    US 

The  greatest  war  danger  to  America  today  lies,  not  In  Berlin,  not 
In  Rome,  not  in  Tokyo,  but  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  comes 
from  the  fact  that  over  a  long  period  of  time  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  has  allowed  the  war-making  power  to 
drift  into  the  hands  of  the  ELxecutive. 

Hitler,  Mussolini,  or  Stalin  may  throw  his  country  into  war, 
but  they  would  at  least  know  what  they  were  doing.  They  would 
have  at  their  disposal  ready-made  fighting  machines;  and  from 
long  experience  they  would  know  what  to  expect  from  their 
enemies. 

The  Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  France  may  make  some 
great  decisions  on  peace  or  war.  But  In  every  case  they  must  go 
at  once  before  their  FArliaments  and  get  a  vote  of  confidence,  or 
out  they  go,  and  their  decisions  will  be  reversed  by  their  people. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  neither  a  soldier  nor  a 
prime  minister.  The  President's  Cabinet  contains  none  who  know 
anything  about  the  conduct  or  the  consequences  of  war.  And  yet 
the  President,  or  any  of  his  subordinates,  may  take  it  Into  their 
heads  to  throw  the  United  States  Into  war;  and  If  so.  they  have 
the  power  to  do  It  without  consulting  the  Congress  or  the  people. 

Backseat  drivers  of  the  State  Department  drove  us  over  the  preci- 
pice and  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  the  World  War.  The  situation  Is 
more  fraught  with  danger  now  than  It  was  then,  and  It  Ls  time  for 
us  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  It  Is  too  late. 

The  American  colonists  fought  a  great  war  for  Independence  and 
set  up  a  Constitution  which  guaranteed  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  each  of  the  several  States,  but  nothing  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  George  Washington  said:  "We  will  stand  on  this.  We 
wUl  look  after  our  own  affairs  and  let  other  people  look  after  theirs." 

But  122  years  later  we  detoured  away  from  the  great  American 
highway  and  became  lost  In  the  wilderness  of  foreign  entanglements. 
It  was  on  April  19,  1898.  tb»t  Congress  met  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
declared  that  "the  people  of  Cuba  are.  and  by  right  ought  to  be. 
free."  So  we  entered  upon  a  second  war  of  Independence,  and  set 
up  a  second  republic,  not  for  ourselves  but  for  a  people  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  This  was  followed  almost  Immfdlatcly  by  a  third,  this  time 
for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Malay  tribes  scattered  over  • 
thousand  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia. 

A  few  years  elapsed,  and  then  we  turned  to  our  neighbor  on  the 
south.  The  President  of  Mexico  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
specifications  for  a  democrat,  eo  we  put  him  down  for  a  ptirge.  and 
in  April  1914  launched  a  fourth  war  of  independence  and  democracy, 
this  time  for  the  people  of  Mexico.  Finally  we  extended  our  horizon 
to  encompass  the  entire  globe.  We  entered  the  World  War  and 
fought  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

The  Army  and  Navy  had  become  an  Instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  that  was  never  dreamed  of  at  the  time  when  our 
Constitution  was  written.  And  the  President  found  himself  In 
the  position  that,  while  he  could  not  make  a  formal  declaration  of 
war,  he  could  nevertheless  perform  acts  of  war  which  forced 
Congress  Into  the  position  of  backing  him  up. 

It  was  never  expected  that  our  President  should  be  a  war  lord. 
His  duties  are  essentially  civil.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  Wur 
that  Congress,  by  the  act  of  March  1.  1875.  authorized  the  President 
"to  make  and  publish  regulations  for  the  Army  In  accordance  with 
existing  law." 
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Even  here  we  see  that  the  President  was  given  no  free  hand.  He 
could  act  only  within  the  conftnes  of  existing  law. 

But  as  time  wont  on  and  the  Oovprnment  became  more  com- 
plicated. Congress  began  to  enact  more  and  more  laws  containing 
the  phrase  "as  the  Hresident  may  direct."  And  finally,  with  the 
passage  of  the  General  Staffs  Act  of  1903.  Congress  became  com- 
mitted to  the  German  system.  The  State  Department  took  over 
the  Job  of  declC'.ng  when,  where,  and  with  whom  we  should  go  to 
war.  And  the  War  EK  partment  took  over  the  Job  of  deciding  what 
preparations  should  be  made  for  war;  and  to  what  extent  and  how 
our  Government  should  be  reorganized  and  operated  while  war  was 
In  progress. 
*  Congress  was  expected  to  cooperate. 

Let's  fiec  how  this  actually  worked  out  in  regard  to  the  World 
War 

The  Great  War  hi  ETurope  had  been  going  on  about  1  year  when 
our  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Rcl>ert  Lansing,  prepared  a  number 
of  memoranda  which  have  since  been  given  to  the  public.  From 
these  memoranda  and  from  his  memoirs  we  learn  some  startling 
facts. 

First.  That  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1915  Mr.  Lansing  and  some 
of  his  associates  had  decided  that  the  United  States  should  go 
into  the  war  on  the  "side  of  the  Allies.  But  the  people  did  not 
want  to  go  to  war;  they  believed  that  the  Is.'sues  of  the  war  were 
no  concern  of  theirs.  According  to  Mr.  Lansii:g.  a  slow  and  irri- 
tating period  cf  education  would  be  necessary  before  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  could  "be  aroused  to  the  point  that  they  would 
force  their  Members  of  Congress  to  vote  for  war. 

S-'Cond.  He  says  that  it  occurred  to  htm  thnt  the  people  might 
be  united  against  Germany  if  they  were  brought  to  think  that 
the  Kai.ser  was  warring  against  democracy  and  that  it  was  up 
to   us  to  Join   with   the   Allies   In  coming  to   it.s   defence. 

Third.  Having  decided  (prior  to  July  1915)  that  we  should  go 
Into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  he  had  deliberately  pulled 
his  punches  agnlnst  Great  Britain  for  violating  cur  neutralltv. 

Fourth.  During  this  time  it  appears  that  the  officials  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  not  consulted  as  to  what  extent,  if  at  all, 
we  »ere  prepared  to  undertake  a  war.  In  fact,  it  was  during  this 
time  that  the  White  House  was  frustrating  all  attempts  on  the 
part  of  General  Leon;\rd  Wood  and  others  (Including  Colonel 
House)  to  take  some  steps  in  the  direction  of  preparedness.  Mr. 
Lansing  tells  us.  however,  that  he  and  his  associates  believed  that 
if  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  existing  situation  the  Allies 
would  be  defeated,  and  that  we  would  be  called  upon  later  to  fight 
against  Germany  alone.  In  other  words,  these  gentlemen  were 
atteniptl:ig  to  solve  the  age-old  problem  of  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  attack  now  or  wait  until  later  and  act  on  the  defensive 
If  we  ourselves  were  a.ssajuited. 

Wholly  without  military  knowledge  or  experience,  they  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  one  of  the  greatest  military  blunders 
In  history. 

The  process  of  educating  the  American  people  up  to  war  had 
been  going  on  for  about  2  years  when  President  Wilson  sub- 
mitted his  message  to  Congress.  April  2.  1917.  There  was  no 
deliberation.  There  were  outbursu  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
There  were  accusations  and  counteraccusatlons.  There  was  heated 
debate.  But,  In  the  end  Congress  was  swept  off  its  feet  and  the 
war  resolution  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  8  to  1  in  the  House 
and  14  to  1  In  the  Senate. 

The  orderly  processes  of  the  Constitution  had  been  avoided.  The 
executive  branch  had  first  created  a  situation  in  which  there  was 
nothing  for  Congress  to  do  except  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that 
a  state  of  war  with  Germany  existed. 

The  slogan  "Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  was  Just  another 
campaign  song  like  "a  chicken  in  every  pot."  Germany  was  not 
fighting  against  democracy.  The  Allies  had  not  banded  together 
to  save  democracy.     They  were  all  fighting  to  save  their  skins. 

And  democracy  today  does  not  have  to  be  saved  from  any  menace 
from  abroad.  Nobody  in  Europe  or  Asia  cares  anything  al>out  our 
form  of  government.  Yet  once  more  we  have  been  educated  up  to 
the  idea  that  democracy  Is  in  danger  and  that  the  United  States 
must  do  something  big  to  save  the  world.  We  are  once  more  a 
war-frenzied  people  and  have  started  out  on  the  biggest  armament 
program  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Some  of  this  might  t)e  advisable 
yi  we  could  afford  it.  But  no  one  man  should  be  entrusted  with 
this  tremendous  agency  of  destruction. 

The  great  patriotic  duty  of  the  present  Congress  Is  to  take  the 
destiny  of  this  Nation  back  Into  its  own  hands — to  say  when,  where, 
and  against  whom  the  armed  forces  of  this  country  shall  be  used, 
and  to  see  that  never  again  shall  the  blood  of  our  young  men  be 
uselessly  bespatttred  upon  the  soil  of  Europe  and  Asia  or  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  No  more  visionary  schemes  to  estab- 
lish peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men  by  means  of  the 
bayonet. 

There  is  a  plan  now  on  foot,  known  as  the  Ludlow  amendment, 
to  prevent  the  President  or  the  Congress  from  throwing  us  into 
a  foreign  war  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  people.  It  Is  a  good 
Idea,  but  It  will  not  work.  We  should  not  wait  until  we  have 
been  educated  up  to  the  point  of  war  before  we  take  a  vote  upon 
this  question.  We  should  decide  right  now  in  cold  blood  that 
we  shall  not  become  Involved  in  any  kind  of  foreign  war,  no  matter 
how  great  the  provocation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  amend  the  Constitution.  We  all  know 
what  we  want.  The  machinery  is  all  set  up  and  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  thing  for  Congress  to  enact  the  necessary  laws  to 
carrj  these  purposes  into  effect. 


Congress  should  create  two  Committees  on  National  Defense — 
one  in  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate — to  consolidate  and 
coordinate  the  work  now  being  done  by  10  different  committees, 
4  on  the  Army.  4  on  the  Navy,  and  2  on  Foreign  Affairs,  all  of 
which  are  work.ng  Independently  and  at  cross  purposes. 

Congress  should  revamp  the  entire  military  code  and  should 
provide  some  simple  and  expeditious  plan  by  v^hich  the  people  of 
this  country  could  repel  Invasion  without  seizing  all  private  prop- 
erty and  setting  up  a  totalitarian  state  under  a  military  dictator. 
We  could  take  as  our  model  the  Militia  Act  of  1792. 

Pending  this,  however.  Congress  should  provide: 

That  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
used  for  any  hostile  purpose  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

It  Is  very  easy  to  keep  out  of  war  on  this  continent  if  we  develop 
a  system  of  national  defense  based  on  the  traditions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  which  is  to  repel  invasion.  And  we  should  remember 
that  nothing  has  happened  in  the  last  50  years  that  warranted  our 
sending  armed  forces  to  Europe  or  Asia — and  nothing  Is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  next  50. 

The  United  States  should  serve  due  notice  upon  the  world  that 
It  is  going  to  make  good  on  its  solemn  promise  not  <o  resort  to  war 
as  a  means  for  settling  International  differences.  We  should  stop 
all  this  big  talk — a  bark  without  a  bite — about  how  much  better 
we  are  than  other  people,  and  how  much  we  despise  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  who  have  their  own  ways  of  attending  to  their 
own  business.  We  should  recognize  the  inherent  right  of  all  people 
to  seize  territory  by  force  of  arms  and  to  set  up  new  governments 
by  revolution.  Our  entire  responsibility  begins  and  ends  when  we 
fix  it  .so  that  they  cannot  take  anything  away  from  us. 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  good  dose  of  sprixag  tonic  to  clear 
up  our  system  and  get  rid  of  this  war  fever! 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  BRUCE  BARTON.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Hon.  Bruce  Barton,  of  New  York: 

How  To  Get  $80,000,000,000 

(Condensed  from  Collier's,  the  National  Weekly,  In  the  Reader's 

Digest  I 

(By  Bruce  Barton,  Congressman,  advertising  executive,  author) 

The  one  big  issue  in  this  country  today  is  your  income.  Two 
groups  of  political  leaders,  equally  sincere  and  patriotic,  are  en- 
gaged In  a  head-on  argument  about  it.  One  group,  consisting  of 
New  Dealers,  is  led  by  the  President,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  On  the  other  side  are  Senators  Btrd  and 
Glass,  most  of  the  conservative  Democrats  as  well  as  the  Repub- 
licans, and  a  majority  of  businessmen. 

The  President  says  that  if  the  United  States  will  just  keep  on 
running  into  debt  the  national  Income  will  automatically  increase 
from  sixty  billion  to  eighty  billion  dollars.  We.  his  political  op- 
ponents, contend  that  the  President's  1939  financial  policies  (the 
exact  reverse  of  his  1933  policies)  are  not  merely  a  denial  of 
historical  experience,  but  are  in  complete  violation  of  ordinary 
horse  sense.  We  believe  that  he  has  been  persuaded  by  a  group 
of  cocksure  young  ttien  to  conduct  a  reckless  gamble  with  the 
fortunes  of  130.000.000  people,  and  that  history,  while  admitting 
the  sincerity  of  his  motives,  will  say  that  his  second  term  was  a 
frightfully  expensive  luxury  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  you  have  the  real  Issue  between  Republicans  and  new 
dealers.  It  cannot  be  compromised:  it  grows  out  of  philosophies 
diametrically  opposed.  On  it  the  campaign  of  1940  will  be  fougnt 
and  the  next  President  of  the  United  States  elected. 

You  will  be  offered: 

More  spending,  more  debt,  as  the  path  to  an  $80,000,000,000 
national  Income,  versus  Government  economy,  lower  taxes,  business 
encouragement,  and  scientific  research  as  factors  which  can  easily 
double  the  Nation's  Income  and  yours. 

This  article  argues  In  terms  of  everyday  experience  for  the 
second  proposition.  Let  us  start  with  a  true  story  illustrating  the 
process  by  which  Jobs  and  income  are  created.  Back  In  November 
1919  three  young  men  wanting  to  start  a  business  of  their  own 
found  a  banker  who  would  take  a  chance  on  them  to  the  tune  of 
tlO.CKX).  The  note  they  signed  bore  the  company  name,  their  own 
names,  and  their  wives'  names — none  of  which  had  any  financial 
value.    It  was  what  Is  known  as  a  character  loan. 
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The  little  business,  starting  that  week  with  14  people,  now 
employs  650.  The  total  pay  roll  has  exceeded  W5.000.000.  How 
many  homes  have  been  built  out  of  tliat  business?  How  many 
automobiles  have  been  purchased?  How  many  refrigerators,  radios, 
vacation  trips?  How  much  life  Insurance?  The  $10,000  of  bank 
money,  plus  the  energy  of  three  young  men,  created  expanding 
circles  of  employment  and  production  which  reached  out  to 
thousands  of  homes. 

Countless  stories  of  the  past  30  years  have  the  same  formula:  A 
group  of  young  men.  enthusiastic,  willing  to  take  a  chance,  plus  a 
Email  amount  of  borrowed  money,  courage,  and  hard  work.  These 
are  the  factors  that  made  millions  of  Jobs  before  the  New  Deal 
was  ever  born  We  claim  that,  given  a  chance,  they  can  make 
millions  of  Jobs  again. 

These  three  young  men  opened  their  office  right  after  the  World 
War  in  a  time  of  unrest  and  economic  confusion.  They  believed 
that  the  way  to  recovery  was  not  by  legislation  or  wishful  thinking 
but  by  hard  work  and  thrift. 

The  Government  of  that  time  felt  the  same  way.  A  form  letter 
from  the  Treasury  Department  urged  "increased  production,  econ- 
omy, savings,  and  Investment"  as  the  solution  for  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic situation.  In  the  j'ear  1919-20,  neither  these  young  men 
nor  their  Government  had  ever  heard  that  the  way  to  prosperity 
was  to  work  less,  or  that  national  debt  Is  a  national  blessing. 

In  those  days  men  lived  largely  In  the  future.  Business  was 
full  of  confidence.  The  clients  whom  the  young  men  served  were 
laying  out  3-.  5-,  or  10-year  programs.  Advertising  budgets  were 
usually  approved  a  year  in  advance.  For  the  past  6  years  there 
has  been  very  little  forward  planning  by  those  young  men  or 
their  clients.  Advertising  budeels  are  approved  for  only  3  months 
ahead,  sometimes  less.  In  Industry,  machines  are  not  being  re- 
placed until  they  threaten  to  fall  to  pieces.  A  recent  survey 
showed  that  $17,000,000,000  should  be  spent  Immediately  for  mod- 
ernized equipment.  Executive  decisions  are  postponed  to  the  last 
possible  minute.  No  one  wants  to  make  a  commitment  fcr  the 
day  after  tomorrow  because  there  may  be  bad  news  in  the  papers 
tomorrow.    Men  have  been  living  In  fear  rather  than  faith. 

When  the  three  young  men  started  in  business  their  bookkeeping 
was  done  by  a  man  and  a  couple  of  girls.  Today,  at  every  monthly 
directors'  meeting,  lawjers  and  the  chief  accountant  must  spend 
an  hour  explaining  new  taxes.  (The  corrpany  files  97  different 
tax  returns.)  Government  questionnaires  have  to  be  filled  out. 
(Last  year  the  Government  mailed  135.000,000  questionnaires  to 
American  businessmen.)  There  is  always  at  least  one  new  law 
that  affects  operations  In  one  or  all  of  the  six  States  where  branch 
offices  are  maintained.  The  business  is  on  the  defensive — strug- 
gling to  maintain  Itself  In  the  face  of  constant  annoyance  and 
increased  tax  burdens. 

With  this  specific  example  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  what  the 
businessmen  mean  by  "overtaxation."  "Government  interference," 
"lack  of  confidence."  To  the  man  in  the  street  these  phrases  have 
become  monotonous  squawks  uttered  by  folks  whom  he  still  tends 
to  distrust:  but  to  management,  seeking  more  sales  and  more 
employment,  they  mean  sand  in  the  gear  box.  Not  that  any 
Intelligent  manager  wants  to  "go  back"  to  the  laissez  falre  that 
ended  In  debacle.  Government  supervision  Is  here  to  stay.  But 
It  can  be  vastly  simplified  and  exercised  in  a  spirit  of  coop>eratlon. 

Business  has  not  a  perfect  record  by  any  means,  but  the  record 
of  bureaucracy  Is  even  less  impressive.  Our  oldest  bit  of  bureauc- 
racy is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which,  after  a  half 
century  of  control  of  the  railroads,  has  let  them  reach  the  edge 
of  the  scrap  heap. 

How  little  spirit  of  cooperation  there  Is  In  the  New  Deal  was 
evidenced  by  the  President's  nomination  of  Mr.  Amlie  for  the  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Amlie  is  a  sincere  and  honest  man.  But  he  has  stated 
publicly  that  the  business  system  Is  outworn  and  must  be  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  some  form  of  socialism.  This  is  the  man  the 
President  selected  to  help  work  out  one  of  the  biggest  business 
problems  of  our  day. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  general  points  of  controversy: 

Private  debt  and  public  "debt :  The  President  and  Mr.  Eccles,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  maintain  that  there  is.  In 
effect,  no  difference  between  public  debt  and  private  debt;  that  as 
long  as  the  public  debt  Is  owed  Internally  and  carried  at  a  low 
rate  of  Interest,  It  is  nothing  to  worry  about.  But  we  have  seen 
how  a  private  debt  of  $10,000.  plus  energy  and  courage,  created  650 
lobs  and  $35,000,000  In  purchasing  power.  What  Is  the  effect  of 
public  debt  on  that  enterprise? 

Public  debt,  resulting  in  high  taxes,  compels  the  management  to 
struggle  constantly  to  decrease  expenses.  Wages  are  the  biggest 
cost  In  any  business,  and  the  only  way  to  affect  a  major  saving 
Is  to  employ  fewer  people.  Thus,  while  private  debt  created  these 
jobs,  public  debt  works  steadily  to  limit  or  destroy  them.  Sec- 
ond, public  debt.  Incurred  professedly  to  give  greater  security  to 
the  "one-third"  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  Is  wiping  out 
the  security  of  the  middle  class.  Thrifty  folk  who  have  accumu- 
lated a  few  thousands  In  the  savings  bank  thought  they  could 
depend  upon  an  income  of  4  percent.  They  are  now  receiving 
half  that.  By  depressing  the  interest  rate  In  order  to  float  Its 
huge  bond  Issues,  the  administration  has  greatly  Increased  the 
worries  and  lessened  the  incentive  of  the  middle  class. 

How  to  get  out  of  depression:  The  depression  of  1920-21  was 
sharp  and  severe;  the  national  Income  fell  from  seventy-three  to 
fifty-three  billions.  Did  the  Government  spend  billions  in  pump 
priming?  On  the  contrary.  It  rcducsd  its  expenditures  from  five 
billions  m  1921  to  three  billions  In  1922.  with  a  corresponding  de- 


crease In  taxation.  The  national  Income  shot  up  seven  billions 
in  a  single  year.  In  1923  there  was  another  reduction  In  Federal 
spendlnK  and  Federal  taxes.  The  national  Income  ro^^e  another 
nine  billions. 

In  1933  President  Roosevelt  came  Into  office  with  the  promise  of  a 
25-percent  reduction  In  governmental  expenses.  He  put  that 
promise  Into  action,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  greater  In- 
crease In  national  Income  between  March  and  July  1933  than  In  any 
similar  period  in  our  history.  There  has  been  no  such  recovery 
since  he  abandoned  his  1933  promise  In  favor  of  deficits  and  debt. 

We  discover  from  history  that  the  national  Income  has  been 
highest  when  the  Government  was  being  op>erated  economically, 
when  taxes  were  being  reduced  and  payments  being  made  on  the 
national  debt.  The  only  time  the  Nation  approached  an  Income  of 
$80,000,000,000  was  when  these  three  factors  were  at  work. 

Purchasing  power:  The  new  dealers  assert  that  depressions  occur 
because  the  men  and  women  who  create  the  products  of  Industry 
do  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  those  products.  So  they  seek  to 
spread  purchasing  power  via  "pimip  priming "  and  relief.  Now,  what 
are  the  facts?  Consumer  purchasing  power  holds  up  pretty  well 
even  at  the  bottom  of  a  depression. 

Department-store  sales  are  down  only  a  small  percentage.  Food 
sales  hardly  at  all.  The  big  unemployment  Is  In  the  capital-goods 
Industries,  and  this  Is  not  cvired  by  artificially  creating  consumer 
purchasing  power.  Buildings,  machinery,  railroads  are  financed  by 
long-term  investment;  and  this  takes  place  only  when  men  believe 
that  invested  money  will  w  safe  and  return  a  future  profit.  Tins 
Is  what  businessmen  mean  by  the  much  abused  word  "confidence." 
"Purchasing  power"  is  not  fixed  or  static.  I  have  half  a  dozJ'n 
different  purchasing  powers;  so  do  you.  I  have  one  purchasing 
power  when  I  feel  well,  and  quite  a  different  one  when  I  am  sick. 
I  have  one  purchasing  power  when  I  am  afraid  of  Government 
taxes,  restrictions,  or  abuse,  and  quite  a  diffcrerit  purchasing  power 
when  I  feel  that  the  Government  Is  going  to  help  me.  provided  I 
am  operating  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  social  Justice.  Pur- 
chasing power  Is  fully  as  much  psychological  as  It  Is  economic.  The 
failure  to  appreciate  this  truth  constitutes  one  of  the  biggest 
mistakes  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  profit  system:  Not  long  ago  a  man  who  accumulated  a  for- 
tune promoting  varied  undertakings,  said  to  me:  "I  used  to  raise 
millions  for  new  businesses.  Now  I  do  nothing.  If  I  should  pro- 
mote an  enterprise  that  provided  a  lot  of  jobs  and  resulted  in  a 
profit,  the  Government  would  let  me  and  my  heirs  retain  about  8 
cents  out  of  every  dollar.  If  the  thing  flopped,  I  would  loss  100 
cents.     Why  should  I  gamble  at  12-to-l  odds? 

The  New  Deal  professedly  wants  to  preserve  the  profit  system, 
but  does  not  recognize  that  there  can  be  no  profit  system  with- 
out profit  makers.  You  can  fill  the  tank  with  the  gasoline  of  relief, 
you  can  give  the  machine  a  push  with  "pump  priming,"  but  you 
never  will  get  the  engine  running  without  the  spark  plug — the 
profit  maker. 

More  Important  than  any  of  these  economic  factors  Is  the  spirit- 
ual factor — the  belief  of  people  In  the  future  of  themselves  and 
their  country.  This  hopeful  outlook  the  New  Deal  has  failed  to 
establish.  It  could  be  established  In  90  days.  In  90  days,  barring 
a  major  war,  we  could  be  really  on  our  way  to  a  national  Income 
of  eighty  billions  or  even  one  hundred  and  twenty  billions.  It  la 
because  I  believe  this  that  I  am  working  to  have  a  different  view- 
point In  Washington  after  1940. 

What  would  an  administration  with  a  different  viewpoint  do? 
Would-  it  balance  the  Budget  Immediately?  Impossible.  But  tt 
would  do  the  following: 

Take  immediate  steps  toward  economy.  Abolish  such  useless 
Government  agencies  as  the  National  Emergency  Council  and  the 
Guffey  Coal  Commission,  and  radically  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
others. 

Stop  Government  competition  with  private  industry.  Let  Indus- 
try work  and  Government  govern. 

Make  all  Government  expenditures,  Insofar  as  possible,  through 
private  agencies.  Government  must  provide  relief  directly;  but 
jobs  should  be  provided  through  private  Industry.  The  work  would 
be  done  more  efficiently,  and  the  morale  of  the  worker  would  be 
Improved. 

Cut  taxes  immediately.  Instead  of  decreasing  the  deficit  the 
first  year,  this  might  for  the  moment  Increase  it.  But  business 
would  leap  ahead;  an  Increase  of  ten  billions  In  the  national  In- 
ccMne  would  be  an  easy  achievement.  The  whole  psychology  of  the 
American  Nation  could  be  quickly  changed.  During  that  first  year 
there  woxild  be  opportunity  to  revise  and  simplify  our  whole  tax 
structure. 

Most  important  of  all.  the  new  administration  would  sweep  out 
of  Washington  the  theorists  and  defeatists  ajid  re-create  In  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people  a  faith  In  their  futxire.  How  rich 
are  the  materials  for  such  a  faith.  The  new  science  of  "chemurgy," 
the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  envisions  scores  of  new 
Industries,  all  of  which  would  consume  farm  products.  In  the  past 
few  years  thousands  of  new  metal  alloys  and  new  chemical  com- 
pounds have  been  produced.  Chemists  and  engineers  have  no 
question  that  they  will  open  the  door  to  millions  of  Jobs. 

To  sum  It  all  up,  my  fellow  businessmen  believe  that  the  United 
States  still  has  a  great  future.  We  reject  absolutely  the  craven 
doctrine  that  there  must  be  a  permanent  army  of  unemployed  or  of 
Govermnent  wards.  We  believe  that  prosperity  and  full  employment 
can  be  reached  by  the  same  paths  which  have  led  us  toward  them  In 
the  p«ist — economical  government,  lowered  taxes,  a  reduced  national 
debt,  scientific  research,  new  Industries,  and  an  expanding  economy. 
The  New  Deal  economists  argue  that  the  deeper  In  debt  you  sink  the 
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higher  In  proBperlty  you  rise.    We  stand  en  history  and  horse  sense. 
We  know  it  atn't  so. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  added.  We  must  make  sure  tttat  this 
bigger  national  income  is  bettor  distributed  than  in  1929.  /We  can- 
not afford  another  bust.  I  believe  that  business  has  learned  the 
lesson  of  the  past  10  y^ars.  There  is  a  much  keener  sense  of  social 
responsibility:  a  realization  that  success  will  be  measured  in  the 
future  not  by  money  making  alone  but  by  contribution  to  human 
life.  This  more  active  social  consciousness  is  one  result  of  the  New 
Deal:  history  may  term  it  the  one  most  important  result. 


Memorial  Day  Address  at  Arlington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OK    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5,  1939 


ADDflESa  BY   HON.   ROBERT   A.   TAFT.   OF  OHIO 


Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  Memorial  Day 
address  by  Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft,  Senator  from  Ohio: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  chosen   to  address  this 
^great  gathering  en  Mpmorlal  Day.  a  day  which  has  ccme  to  mean 
B&murh  to  Americans,  a  day  which  brings  sacred  memories  to  the 
past  and  an  inspiration  for  the  future. 

Seventy-one  years  ago  today  Gen  John  A.  Logan,  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  designated  the  30th  of  May  for  the  purpose 
of  strewing  with  flowers  or  otherwise  decorating  the  graves  of  com- 
rades who  died  in  defense  cf  their  country  during  the  Civil  War. 
April  26  had  already  been  designated  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
Southern  States  fgr  the  purpose  of  honoring  the  Confederate  dead. 
With  the  passage  of  years  we  have  gradually  come  to  consider  these 
days  as  days  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  all  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  armed  conflict  for  their  country  and  as  a  time  of 
?olemn  reflection  on  those  ideals  and  principles  for  which  those 
boys  and  those  men  were  willing  to  make  the  supreme  sacrltlce. 

We  come  here,  therefore,  to  pay  tribute  to  all  of  our  soldier 
dead,  whether  they  served  in  the  War  between  the  States,  the  War 
with  Spiiin.  or  the  World  War.  All  were  fighting  for  love  of  this 
country  of  ours  and  for  love  of  those  ideals  which  have  made  our 
country  the  greatest  force  for  good  in  the  world  today.  We  come 
also  to  pay  tribute  to  those,  both  living  and  dead,  who  served  in 
these  three  wars  but  who  were  not  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their 
lives.  Even  though  death  passed  them  by.  they  were  none  the  less 
ready  to  offer  theniselves  to  their  coxmtry  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  fought,  and  many  bear  wounds  or  other  injuries  for  which 
the  country  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  it  can  never  pay. 

We  come  here  to  reflect  upon  the  ideals  for  which  these  men  so 
wilhngly  offered  their  lives.  All  through  history  men  have  been 
willing  to  fight  for  their  honor,  for  their  glory,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  homes  and  their  loved  ones.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
Americans  have  fought  for  something  in  addition  to  that — for 
Ideals  and  a  way  of  life,  unique  in  this  country,  which  every 
American  recognizes  as  true  Americanism.  Many  other  countries 
now  have,  and  have  had  in  the  past,  democratic  institutions  some- 
what similar  to  our  own.  Many  other  countries  have  had,  and 
some  still  have,  individual  freedom.  But  the  combination  of  ideals 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  consolidated  in  the 
Constitution,  and  made  alive  by  the  growth  of  a  nation  across 
an  unconquered  continent,  are  characteristic  of  this  country  alone. 

The  Puritans  came  to  this  country  seeking  individual  freedom 
and  the  right  to  work  out  a  better  condition  of  life  for  themselves 
and  their  families  without  the  interference  of  government.  Their 
Ideals  were  carried  on  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
laid  down  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  there  were  certain  inalien- 
able rights  in  every  individual  of  which  no  government  and  no 
majority,  no  matter  how  large,  could  deprive  him.  Freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from  oppressive  searches  and 
seizures  and  unfair  trials,  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  govern- 
ment, if  you  please,  were  written  Into  the  Constitution. 

But,  more  than  £hat.  America  has  stood  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  has  been  always  a  land  of  opportunity.  This  country 
is  proud  cf  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  divided  into  the  classes 
which  have  existed  in  every  European  country.  With  universal 
free  education  there  has  been  no  boy  or  girl  born  in  the  United 
States  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  top  of  his 
or  her  field  of  activity  if  he  or  she  had  the  necessary  ability  and 
Industry  and  courage.  In  government.  In  the  professions.  In  the 
Army  and  Na\Tr.  in  big  business  and  little  business,  we  find  at  the 
top  men  who  started  with  nothing  except  their  own  character, 
and  this  is  st!ll  true  today  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  of  the  privileged 
and  underprivileged. 


We  have  today  a  much  more  rliiacult  social  problem,  but  we 
need  not  let  that  problem  distract  us  from  the  essential  fact  that 
American  principles  have  succeeded  as  no  other  principles  have 
succeeded  in  the  world.  In  our  desire  to  meet  our  economic  prob- 
lems we  need  not  Imitate  European  ideals  or  substitute  for  indi- 
vidual freedom  any  paternal  direction  from  Washington.  We  must 
not  substitute  for  industry  and  thrift  and  a  proper  recognition 
of  ability  any  alien  panaceas  of  a  purely  socialistic  nature.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  democracy  in  this  world,  but  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  preserving  American  democracy.  Let  us  not  imitate 
the  European  idea  of  dividing  the  whole  country  into  classes  and 
trying  to  divide  rights  and  privileges  between  those  classes.  All 
over  the  world  even  the  rights  cf  individual  freedom  are  rapidly 
being  encroached  upon.  In  many  countries  they  have  disappeared. 
The  very  basis  on  which  Americanism  has  been  built  is  being 
destroyed  in  Europe,  and  the  propagEfnda  which  is  destroying  it  is 
spreading  into  the  United  States.  I  do  not  share  the  fear  often 
expressed  that  communism  and  fascism  are  threatening  to  replace 
the  American  republican  form  of  government,  but  the  principles 
of  those  "isms"  are  being  studiously  spread  to  modify  Individual 
freedom  and  opportunity  and  Americanism  as  we  have  known  it.' 

There  is  a  constant  effort  to  modify  our  institutions  in  a  way 
which  is  inconsistent  with  their  basic  principles,  and  we  cannot 
too  often  remrind  ourselves  of  what  Americanism  is.  It  is  the  Ameri- 
can philosophy  which  has  made  our  institutions  live  and  breathe, 
and  caused  the  guiding  light  of  the  American  ideal  to  shine  as 
brightly  today  as  it  did  In  the  first  fire  of  its  youth,  over  150 
years  ago.  All  of  us  feel  that  spirit.  Sometimes  we  feel  it  more 
Intensely  than  at  other  times.  Because  Memorial  Day  is  one  of 
those  times,  it  has  become  one  of  our  truly  great  national  holidays. 

Let  us  not  become  inclined  to  take  our  heritage  for  granted, 
lest  it  be  gradually  encroached  upon  until  we  awaken  suddenly 
to  the  peril  of  losing  it.  and  must  fight  again  to  regain  what  we 
might  otherwise  lose.  May  Memorial  Day  remind  us  of  the  sac- 
rifices which  have  been  made  in  the  past;  may  it  Impress  us  with 
the  possibility  of  danger  in  the  future;  and  may  it  urge  us  on  to 
fight  aggressively  for  the  retention  of  American  ideals  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

We  come  here  today  to  honor  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  for 
the  protection  of  these  Ideals.  First  are  those  who  died  in  the 
War  between  the  States.  The  dead  of  both  sides  now  lie  in  the 
same  soil.  The  same  flag  flies  over  both.  No  bitterness  remains — 
only  an  abiding  love  and  loyalty  for  that  united  country  which 
remained  united.  The  Civil  War  was  fought  to  abolish  an  insti- 
tution which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  Individual  freedom 
and  equal  opportunity. 

We  come  to  honor  also  those  who  offered  their  lives  in  the  War 
with  Spain,  the  war  which  ended  the  tyranny  of  Spain  In  this 
hemisphere.  There  are  many  of  us  here  today  who  remember  that 
conflict,  but  the  bitterness  is  gone  and  almost'  forgotten.  It  was 
fought  because  we  could  not  see  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity destroyed  at  our  own  front  door. 

The  World  War  has  been  over  for  more  than  20  years.  Nearly 
everyone  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  can  remember  that  great 
conflict.  Our  memories  of  it  have  not  been  mellowed,  and  we  still 
remember  much  of  the  horror  and  the  disillusionment  connected 
with  It.  In  previous  wars  the  tragedy  and  the  suffering  were  soon 
forgotten,  and  only  the  glory  remained  In  the  minds  of  men. 
Perhaps  only  the  wives  and  mothers  remembered  the  real  facta. 
But  today  all  of  us  remember  the  World  War.  and  we  know  that 
the  romance  has  disappeared  from  modern  warfare.  We  know  that 
the  ultra-modern  warfare  of  today  is  still  worse.  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  the  drumbeats  of  war  are  throbbing  again.  Many  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  arming  to  an  extent  beyond  our  wild- 
est imagination  of  a  few  years  ago.  New  engines  of  destruction  are 
being  devised,  and  new  uses  are  being  found  for  old  Instruments 
of  death.  Those  who  went  through  the  World  War  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  of  its  utter  horror. 

The  World  War  did  more  than  anything  else  to  demonstrate  the 
complete  futility  of  war.  Some  countries  today  are  flchting  or 
preparing  to  fight  to  Impose  their  own  particular  way  of  life  on 
others.  Some  countries  are  fighting  or  preparing  to  fight  to  pre- 
serve their  own  way  of  life.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  war  will 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  either.  Regardless  who  may  be  the 
nominal  victor  in  any  war.  both  sides  may  find  that  those  prin- 
ciples which  they  seek  to  Impose,  or  those  ideals  which  they  seek 
to  preserve,  have  been  destroyed  by  war  itself  more  than  by  their 
enemies.  The  war  to  preserve  democracy  seems  to  have  resulted 
In  a  tremendous  Increase  In  dictatorships.  It  has  furthermore  pro- 
duced dislocations  of  normal  economic  life,  which  resulted  In  de- 
pressions and  suffering  and  misery  and  poverty  throughout  the 
world.  f 

The  World  War  and  the  growth  of  the  war  spirit  In  Europe  today 
have  made  Americans  pause  and  think.  They  have  come  to  realize 
that  a  war  to  end  war  Is  more  likely  to  produce  continued  war. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  yearn  to  avoid  war.  In  recent 
weeks  the  Members  of  Congress  have  been  deluged  with  letters 
and  postcards  of  every  description.  Some  are  pages  long;  others 
contain  only  the  words,  "We  do  not  want  war";  but  all  have  the 
same  general  theme.  Some  are  from  veterans;  some  from  the 
parents  of  young  men  and  boys;  some  from  the  boys  themselves. 
All  would  be  willing  to  defend  this  country  from  attack.  Some, 
it  is  true,  favor  methods  short  of  war,  but  no  nation  can  taka 
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methods  short  of  war  tmless  it  Is  prepared  to  carry  through  the 
war  to  which  such  measures  Inevitably  lead. 

It  is  true  that  this  country  has  never  lost  a  war,  but  does  any 
nation  ever  win  one?  Many  millions  of  young  men  are  lost,  even 
though  their  nation  Is  victorious.  The  buildings  which  civilization 
has  taken  centuries  to  build  are  destroyed.  Economic  peace  and 
comfort  are  lost  for  many  years,  and  the  very  freedom  of  the 
people  of  the  v:ctor  may  disappear  forever.  The  World  War  has 
been  followed  by  a  race  of  armaments  greater  thfui  ever  before, 
and  a  Europe  in  which  millions  of  people  are  living  in  constant 
apprehension  of  another  war.  The  people  of  Europe  are  infinitely 
worse  off  than  they  were  before  the  war  began,  and  they  are 
facing  the  possibility  of  a  war  which  may  destroy  their  civiliza- 
tion itself. 

We  cannot  hope  to  cure  the  situation  In  Etu-ope,  produced  by 
the  crowding  into  a  small  continent  of  scores  of  hostile  races. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  every  other  American  statesman 
have  warned  us  that  we  should  avoid  entanglement  in  the  affairs 
oX  Europe,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  conditions 
have  changed  and  we  must  plunge  Into  any  world  war.  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Mackenzie  King,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  who  said  receiUly  of  Canada:  "The  idea  that  every  20 
years  this  country,  which  has  all  It  can  do  to  run  itself,  should 
feel  called  upon  to  save  periodically  a  continent  which  cannot 
run  Itself,  seems  to  me  a  nightmare  and  sheer  madness." 

The  United  States  need  not  remain  entirely  aloof  from  other 
nations.  To  avoid  war  it  is  not  necessary  to  Ignore  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  can  be  friendly  to  all.  We  can  constantly 
uige  peace  upon  them  and  do  what  we  can  to  assist  that  peace. 
But  we  cannot  well  impose  embargoes  to  starve  them  into  sub- 
mission. We  cannot  Interfere  in  their  internal  affairs,  or  tell  theai 
what  kind  of  government  they  can  have  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
Join  in  a  world  conflict.  I  believe  we  can  stay  out  of  war  if  we 
are  determined  to  do  so.  We  can  prepare  ourselves  for  defense 
against  actual  attack,  and  we  have  taken  the  necessary  steps.  But 
I  cannot  see  the  slightest  ground  for  the  fear  that  any  foreign 
nation  is  likely  to  attack  us.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  prepared 
to  defend  ourselves  decreases  the  likelihood  of  our  being  attacked. 

While  we  are  prepared  to  defend  our.selves,  we  are  not  entirely 
prepared  against  a  propaganda  which  may  drag  us  into  a  foreign 
war,  a  war  to  defend  some  other  country  or  some  Ideals  supposed 
tp  be  similar  to  ours.  We  are  still  subject  to  the  danger  of  martial 
enthusiasm,  which,  in  our  sober  moments,  we  would  reject.  Our 
high  schools  and  colleges  are  filled  with  young  men  and  boys  who 
do  not  remember  the  horror  of  the  last  war  as  you  do  It  Is  they 
who  may  be  swayed  by  martial  music.  It  Is  they  who  may  be 
deluded  by  a  propaganda  of  mob  psychology  It  is  they  who  will 
be  marching  away  leaving  tearful  mothers  and  wives  behind.  It  is 
they  who  may  be  the  honored  dead  to  whom  future  generations 
pay  tribute  on  some  futtire  Memorial  Day. 

It  Is  our  responsibility  to  teach  them  the  sound  principles  of 
Americanism  and  lead  their  footsteps  In  the  paths  of  peace.  For- 
tunately, many  of  them  already  understand,  although  they  do  not 
remember.  Perhaps  it  will  help  us  in  our  purpose  if  while  we  pay 
tribute  to  these  honored  dead  we  continue  to  remember  that  In 
each  grave  we  decorate  there  lie  the  remains  of  a  young  man  or 
boy  who  might  have  rendered  a  great,  if  less  spectacular,  service 
to  his  country  in  the  pursuit  of  peace;  a  young  man  or  boy  who 
was  silenced  In  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  loved  ones  behind  who 
derived  small  comfort  from  the  g!ory  of  his  sacrifice. 

It  is  our  Job  to  make  our  own  system  work.  It  is  our  Job  to 
preserve  Americanism  and  make  Its  examples  so  outstanding  that 
it  will  command  the  respect  of  the  people  of  other  nations.  We 
can  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  American  way  of  life  and  preserve  it 
In  this  continent,  a  standard  to  which  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
In  time  return. 

From  the  sacrifices  of  those  whom  we  honor  today,  we  have 
learned  the  Importance  of  carrying  on  the  American  tradition 
they  have  so  nobly  preserved.  We  can  benefit  by  the  example  they 
have  set.  and  we  can  try  to  carry  on  their  accomplishments  by 
peacetime  efforts  which  do  not  even  compare  with  their  sacri- 
fice but  may  be  equally  effective.  Patriotism  Is  not  confined 
solely  to  those  who  bear  arms  for  their  country.  E\'en  in  time  of 
peace  there  are  battles  to  be  fought,  there  are  victories  to  be 
won,  and  there  are  sacrifices  to  be  made.  There  Is  much  for  us 
to  accomplish  In  the  pursuits  of  peace.  It  is  for  us  to  fight  these 
peacetime  battles,  win  these  peacetime  victories,  and  make  these 
peacetime  sacrifices.  Inspired  by  the  example  of  those  to  whom 
we  pay  tribute  today,  let  us  seek  by  our  efforts  to  make  It  unnec- 
essary for  future  generations  of  young  Americans  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  as  they  have  done. 

Today  as  we  pay  tribute  to  these  great  dead,  as  we  decorate 
these  hallowed  graves,  let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  at  some  future 
date,  when  we  are  no  longer  here,  there  will  be  no  fresh  graves  to 
decorate.  Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  no  veterans  of  any 
future  war  to  honor.  Let  us  hope  that  our  hospitals  will  not  be 
filled  with  the  maimed  and  disabled  of  some  future  war  but  may 
be  available  for  the  pressing  needs  of  peace.  Finally,  let  us 
hope  that  those  who  decorate  these  graves  will  never  have  heard 
the  tramp  of  marching  feet  or  the  beating  of  drums  and  that 
their  hands  will  not  have  handled  the  implements  of  war.  Let 
us  hope  that  all  Memorial  Days  hereafter  will  be  filled  with 
memories  of  the  past  and  free  of  fears  for  the  futtire. 


The  H.  O.  L,  C.  in  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5.  1939 


LETTER    FROM    HON     JOHN    H     FAHEY,    CHAIRMAN.    FEDERAL 
HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Hon. 
John  H.  Paiiey,  chairman.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  a  summary  of  the  record  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration, as  follows: 

Federal  Home  Lo.^n  Bank  Board, 

Washington,  May  25,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Jed  Johnson, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dcab  Mr.  Johnson  :  We  recently  have  received  Inquiries  frcm  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  operations  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  both  nationally  and  in  their 
own  States.  Believing  that  you  will  be  Interested.  I  therefore  ara 
attaching  a  brief  informal  report  as  of  December  31,  1938,  which 
not  only  gives  a  picture  of  our  current  activities  but  outlines  the 
permanent  contributions  the  Corporation  has  made  to  a  broader 
and  more  secure  home  ownership.  To  supplement  this  report  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  presenting  you  with  some  interesting  figures 
on  your  own  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  H.  O.  L.  C.  has  refinanced  23.962  Oklahoma  home  owners  to 
the  extent  of  $55,875,384  since  the  beginning  of  Its  lending  period, 
June  12.  1933.  These  Oklahoma  borrowers,  like  all  H.  O.  L.  C.  bor- 
rowers, were  without  private  credit  at  the  time;  the  average  was  2 
years  delinquent  in  both  principal  and  interest  and  between  2  and 
3  years  on  taxes.  The  story  of  their  "come-back"  is  a  tribute  to 
their  courage  and  resourcefulness  in  the  face  of  heavy  odds. 

As  of  February  28,  1939,  Oklalioma  borrowers  had  rei>aid  $11.- 
439.067,  or  20.5  percent  cf  their  total  principal  Indebtedness.  Col- 
lections in  March  were  105.9  percent  of  billings.  Thirteen  hundred 
forty-seven  Oklahoma  borrowers  have  paid  in  $2,411,228  to  settle 
their  accounts  in  full;  13,649  others  today  are  current  or  less  than 
3  months  in  arrears,  while  1.446  more  are  in  a  liquidating  class, 
meaning  that  they  not  only  are  meeting  all  current  bills  but.  In 
addition,  are  making  regular  monthly  payments  on  their  arrearages. 

This  means  that  we  now  have  15,095  accounts  in  Oklahoma  in 
a  satisfactory  condition,  representing  borrowers  who  clearly  are  on 
their  way  to  debt-free  home  ownership.  There  are  1,958  other 
borrowers  who  are  making  adjusted  payments  sufficient  to  keep  their 
accounts  active  and  who  are  being  given  every  assistance  in  their 
effort  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 

The  H.  O.  L.  C.  now  owns  2.839  homes  In  Oklahoma.  It  htis  sold 
1.955  others.  Of  the  homes  It  owns,  and  which  are  available  to  yield 
income,  90  percent  are  rented.  Rental  collections  in  February  were 
98  7  percent  of  billings. 

Th^e  figures  tell  a  story  that  we  believe  is  a  credit  to  both  home 
owners  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  show  that  more  than  76  percent  of  these  almost  hope- 
less home  owners  H-.  O.  L.  C.  refinanced  either  have  saved  their 
homes,  are  almost  certain  to  save  them,  or  at  least  have  a  good 
chance — and  only  8  percent  are  In  the  last  category. 

Included  In  the  original  loans  made  in  Oklahoma  were  $698,000 
for  reconditioning  and  repair  of  homes  to  make  them  sound  security, 
and  about  $4,816,000  for  payment  of  delinquent  taxes.  Since  the 
close  of  our  lending  period  the  Corporation  has  advanced  an  addi- 
tional $1,478,000  for  taxes,  maintenance,  insurance,  and  similar  ptir- 
po.ses  to  aid  and  protect  borrowers.  F\irther.  $2,078,000  more  has 
been  spent  on  properties  which  the  Corporation  has  acquired.  Every 
dollar  spent  on  reconditioning,  of  course,  stimiilated  the  construc- 
tion industi-y  and  enhanced  neighborhood  values;  the  taxes  we 
advanced  provided  needed  revenue  to  Oklahoma  communities  and 
to  the  State. 

The  story  of  how  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  tried  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  established  by  the  Congress  is  told  In  the  attached 
national   statement.     Its  constructive   social  purposes  have   been 
carried  out  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Pahet,  Chairman. 


December  31.  1938. 

THE    record    or    THE    HOME    OWNERS'    LOAN    CX)RPORATIOW 

The  Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation,  now  in  Its  sixth  year  of 
operation,  is  well  on  its  way  toward  the  goal  set  by  Congress — the 
rehabilitation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  home  owners  who  faced 
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the  loss  of  tiiielr  properties  during  the  depression.  Today  more 
than  701.000  borroJiers.  all  threatened  with  foreclosure  at  the  time 
H.  O.  L.  C.  stepped  Into  the  picture,  are  In  salitfactory  standing. 
Near'.y  588.000  are  either  entirely  current  or  less  than  3  months  in 
arrears  and  113.500  others  not  only  are  meeting  all  regular 
monthly  bills  hut.  in  addition,  are  making  regular  monthly  pay- 
ments on  their  arrearngcs.  About  126.000  other  borrowers  are 
making  adjusted  payments  w^hlch  give  hope  that  they,  too,  will  be 
enabled  to  "come  through"  and  nearly  44.000  accounts,  amounting 
to  $101,000,000,  have  been  fully  liquidated  and  crossed  off  the 
books. 

Btjrrowers  have  paid  back  more  than  $500,000,000  of  their  entire 
principal  Indebtedness;  about  90  cents  of  every  dollar  due  has 
been  paid  to  date,  with  collections  now  aggregating  about 
CI. 000 .000  m  principal  and  Interest  every  working  day. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Corp>oratlon.  however,  are  not 
confined  to  the  relief  it  extended  more  than  a  million  home  owners 
In  the  form  of  loans  or  in  helping  halt  the  demoralization  of  a 
real-estate  market  that  already  was  recording  1,000  foreclosures  a 
day  and  never  could  have  withstood  the  shock  of  a  million  more. 
In  taking  mortgat^es  totaling  $932,400,000  from  banks  and  tru.st 
companies,  $767,900,000  from  savings  and  loan  associations.  $192.- 
000.000  from  finance  and  mortgage  companies,  and  $164,600,000 
from  in-^urancc  companies,  it  made  thoae  institutions  liquid  and 
allowed  them  to  grant  leniency  to  other  distressed  home  owners. 
The  rest  of  the  $3,093,000,000  the  Corporation  advanced  before  the 
crt)se  of  its  lending  period.  Jime  12.  1936.  went  direct  to  individual 
mortgage  lenders,  keeping  them.  too.  from  adding  to  an  avalanche 
of  forcclosvires  which  had  mounted  to  1.000  a  day. 

The  Corporation  saved  Its  borrowers  $200,000,000  in  concessions 
It  was  able  to  obtain  for  them  from  mortgage  holders  at  the  time 
ot  refinancing.  It  directed  the  spending  of  $78,000,000  for  repairs 
which  made  their  homes  better  Investments  and  sounder  security. 
And  It  paid  $229  000.000  to  wipe  out  delinquent  taxes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  H.  O  L  C.  borrowers  to  date  have  saved  $175,000,000  In 
interest  alone — the  difference  between  the  amount  they  have  paid 
under  their  5-perccnt  rate  and  the  higher  rate  on  which  they 
originally  obtained  their  mortgages. 

But  perhaps  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation's  chief  contri- 
bution was  toward  the  reformation  of  the  entire  mortgage  struc- 
ture of  the  Nation.  Its  15-year,  5-percent  amortized  mortgage  has 
revolutionized  the  home-mortgage  f\eld.  It  swept  away  the  old 
and  burdensome  second  mortgages  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers,  and 
the  second  niortgage  is  virtually  disappearing  from  the  American 
home-flnancing  picture.  The  old  short-term  loan,  rene^Tible  only 
at  high  fees  and  which  the  average  home  owner  rarely  ever  pays  off, 
also  rapidly  is  being  discarded.  The  low-interest,  long-term  loan 
now  Js  a  recognized  part  of  home  financing  In  this  country. 

The  H.  O.  L.  C  at  the  present  time  owns  88.576  homes.  It  has 
sold  34  595.  These  homes — representing  only  about  12  percent  of 
the  number  H.  O  L.  C.  refinanced — were  acquired  only  after  every 
effort  to  save  their  owners  failed.  It  Is  estimated  that  18  percent 
of  the  homes  acquired  were  abandoned  or  virtually  so  and  that  6 
percent  came  to  the  Corporation  through  deaths  of  borrowers  and 
refusal  of  heirs  to  assume  their  obligations,  or  through  legal  com- 
plications. The  largest  single  block  of  foreclosures,  almost  40  per- 
cent, resulted  either  through  willful  default  of  those  able  to  keep 
their  contracts  or  utter  refusal  to  cooperate  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Only  a  minority  of  foreclosed  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers  lost 
out  throvigh  sheer  inability  to  pay. 

•'"^•The  personal  service  which  the  H.  O.  L.\C.  Instituted  was  un- 
precedented. If  borrowers  were  out  of  ifib6.  H.  O.  L.  C.  field  men 
sought  to  get  them  employment:  if  they  were  eligible  for  relief, 
they  were  aided  In  obtaining  a  shelter  allowance  which  could  be 
applied  on  payments  for  their  homes;  If  they  were  "overhoused" — 
attempting  to  carry  homes  beyond  their  Incomes— they  were  helped 
to  rental  or  sale.  Every  resource  was  exhausted  before  foreclosure 
action  was  taken — and  even  then  16.500  withdrawals  of  foreclosure 
actions  prove  that  leniency  was  granted  to  the  last. 

It  miLst  be  realized  that  the  average  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrower,  when 
refinanced,  was  2  years  delinquent  In  both  principal  and  Interest 
and  in  arrears  for  2  to  3  years  on  taxes.  The  average  foreclosed 
H.  O  L.  C.  txjrrowei:  at  the  time  of  foreclosure  was  again  delinquent 
20  months  In  both  principal  and  Interest  to  the  Corporation,  with 
unpaid  taxes  mounting.  Since  the  process  of  foreclosure  requires 
several  months  In  the  average  State,  the  average  borrower  who 
has  lost  his  home  occupied  It  rent  free  for  at  least  4  and  probably 
6  years.  If  he  was  unable  to  make  any  progress  toward  rehabili- 
tation In  that  period,  little  hope  could  be  held  out  for  the  future. 

Net  H  O  L.  C  foreclosure  authorizations  dropp>ed  in  November  to 
about  2.000  from  a  peak  of  8.000  monthly  In  the  late  summer  and 
fall  of  1936.  In  several  States  foreclosvu"es  virtually  have  ceased; 
In  many  others  withdrawals  are  about  equaling  foreclosures. 
H.  O.  L.  C.  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  Its  acquired  properties  almost 
at  will,  but  only  offers  them  for  sale  in  quantities  which  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  stabilization  of  the  real-estate  market.  In 
1938  the  Corporation  sold  more  than  four  tims^s  as  many  as  It  had 
sold  in  the  course  of  Its  operations  up  to  December  31.  1937. 

As  rapidly  as  the  H,  O  L.  C.  has  acquired  homes,  they  have  been 
placed  in  condition  to  yield  income.  Its  reconditioning  forces  are 
spending  about  $100,000  each  working  day  for  that  purpose  and 
to  recapture  values  lost  through  depreciation.  In  all,  $45,000,000 
has  been  expended  to  Improve  such  homes,  making  a  definite  con- 
trlbuMon  toward  safeguarding  neighborhood  valuis  Of  the  homes 
the  H.  O.  L.   C.   holds,  available  to  yield  Income.  88  percent  are 


rented;  98  8  percent  of  the  renters  either  are  current  or  less  than 
a  month  in  arrears. 

Although  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  was  created  to  meet  an  emergency.  Its 
officials  have  sought  to  make  permanent  contributions  toward  a 
more  secure  home  ownership  In  the  future.  Forced  to  rccondi»^lcn 
half  the  homes  It  refinanced  In  order  to  make  them  good  security, 
the  Corporatlo»  exposed  the  full  extent  of  shoddy  construction 
in  the  Fmall-home  field.  As  a  result.  Its  technical  forces  conceived 
the  Federal  home  building  service  plan,  which  now  has  been  placed 
In  operation  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  parent 
of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  It  Is  a  program  which  links  home-financing 
agencies,  architects,  materials  dealers  and  manufacturers,  con- 
tractors, and  all  other  elements  of  the  building  Industry  to  give 
better  design  and  supervision  of  con.struction  to  small-home  seekers 
for  the  first  time  In  the  country's  history. 

These  technical  forces  now  are  working  on  a  neighborhood  re- 
habilitation program,  which  seeks  to  halt  the  obsolescence  of 
what  should  be  sound  residential  areas,  either  through  blight 
within  their  borders  or  from  the  menace  of  encroaching  slums. 
They  believe  that  a  united  front  of  home  owners,  real-estate 
Interests,  and  home-flnancing  agencies  can  halt  the  staggering 
loss  in  property  values  which  all  major  communities  now  bear 
each  :•  nr. 

The  H.  O.  L  C.  has  a  selfish  Interest  in  such  programs  to  better 
heme  construction  and  protect  home  Investments,  since  It  owns 
a  vast  number  of  homes  and  has  mortgages  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more,  all  of  which  are  affected  by  any  decline  In  property 
values.  But.  in  a  broader  sense.  It  is  seeking  to  protect  not  only 
Itself  and  its  borrowers  but  all  home  owners  of  the  future  from 
the  conditions  which  contributed  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
the  H.  O.  L.  C.  during  the  most  desperate  period  of  the  depression. 


Royal  S.  Copeland 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT       ' 

OF    NEW    YORK  f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Rotal  S.  Copeland, 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  Grim  Reaper 
has  reached  out  and  taken  from  our  midst  the  Honorable 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  passing  of  Senator  Copeland  the  Congress  has  lost 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  brilliant  Members.  His  life  has 
been  one  of  devotion  and  service  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  to  the  people  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

His  scholastic  attainments  have  not  only  been  in  the  field 
of  pohtics  and  government  but  also  in  the  field  of  medicine 
he  leaves  behind  a  most  honorable  reputation. 

It  was  my  honor  and  good  fortune  to  have  known  him 
Intimately,  and  at  this  time  I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
fine  character  who  guided  me  with  a  fatherly  hand  and  gave 
me  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  my  first  campaign  as  an 
aspirant  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have  lost  a  very 
dear  friend.   May  he  have  eternal  peace. 


Robert  Low  Bacon 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On   the  life,   character,   and   public   service   of   Hon.   Robert  Low 
Bacon,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  others  have  used 
poetry  to  describe  the  late  Robert  Low  B.acon.  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Republican  Members  to  serve  in  this 
House  since  I  became  a  Member.    He  was  a  real  man. 

He  was  a  patriotic  soldier  and  a  splendid  legislator.  Mr. 
Bacon  loved  politics,  and  during  his  long  years  of  service 
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here  In  the  House  he  worked  indefatigably  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.    He  was  a  fiscal  expert. 

The  way  of  life  leads  in  many  directions.  Mr.  Bacon  did 
not  seek  a  political  career  because  of  any  anticipated  mone- 
tary rewards,  as  he  was  independently  wealthy.  I  believe  he 
did  it  for  the  same  reason  that  he  went  to  the  Mexican 
border  with  Punston;  for  the  same  reason  that  led  him  to 
don  the  soldier's  uniform  in  1917.  We  all  know  that  he  was 
as  modest  in  his  conduct  here  as  he  was  in  the  way  he  won 
and  accepted  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

A  charming  gentleman,  he  despised  show-offs  and  the 
superficial.  He  was  unselfish  and  he  loved  life.  He  loved 
his  colleagues  and  they  loved  him. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  would  be  disturbed  if  I  used 
more  flowery  words  to  eulogize  him,  for,  as  I  have  said,  he 
was  a  modest  man. 

He  has  "gone  west,"  as  soldiers  say,  and  wherever  that  is, 
he  has  again  found  friends.    That  would  be  Bob  Bacon. 


A  Gentleman,  a  Statesman,  and  a  Scholar 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30. 1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  James  Hamilton 
Lewis,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  on  the  floor  of  that 
Senate  which  he  served  so  well,  loved  so  well,  graced  so  well, 
James  H.^MILTON  Lewis  received  the  final  highest  tribute  of 
his  Nation.  The  Senate  Chamber  was  hushed;  the  scent  of 
spring  flowers  flUed  the  still,  quiet  room.  Capitol  guards 
stood  at  each  end  of  the  silver  casket  with  its  single  spray  of 
white  lilacs.  Before  it  stood  the  great  men  of  the  Nation. 
Behind  it  flowers  were  banked.    The  Chaplain  intoned: 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled;  ye  believe  In  God,  believe  also 
in  Me.  In  My  Father's  house  are  many  mansions;  If  it  were  not 
so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And 
if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  vmto  Myself;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also. 

Thus,  a  gentleman,  a  statesman,  and  a  scholar  was  laid 
to  rest. 


Tariff  Protection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  5).  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    DES   MOINES    (IOWA)    REGISTER 


Mr.  HILXi.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "Whom  Protection  Doesn't  Protect,"  appearing  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register  of  May  26,  1939,  and  written  by  the 
distinguished  editor,  Mr.  William  Wcymack. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  of  May  26,  1939] 

WHOM    PROTECTION    DOESN'T    PROTECT 

The  Register  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  In  all  the  limit- 
less talk  about  high  tariff  "protection"  there  Is  virtually  complete 
Bilence  about  who  pays  the  bill  and  what  the  real  effect  of  the 
tariff  subsidies  Is  on  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 


Plenty  Is  said  and  endless  statistics  are  quoted  to  show  what 
horrible  effects  any  lessening  of  high  ttiriffs  would  have  on  certain 
specific  Interests — the  favored  beneficiaries. 

It  is  always  the  special  Interest  that  Is  put  forward,  never  the 
general  Interest.  This  is  true  whether  It  Is  a  purely  Industrial 
group  th.1t  Is  getting  the  "pap",  as  for  the  most  part  In  the  case, 
or  whether  It  Is  a  certain  segment  of  labor  that  happens  to  be 
employed  In  a  "protected"  Industry,  or  whether  It  Is  a  particular 
part  of  agriculture  that  looks  strictly  to  Its  own  short-term  Inter- 
est and  not  to  the  long-term  Interest  of  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

The  powerful  disinclination  of  any  of  the  tariff  subsidy-getters 
to  permit  discussion  even  to  turn  seriously  toward  the  consumer 
side  of  the  picture  has  been  illustrated  again  and  again. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  Register  commented  on  the  fact  that 
when  the  Issue  of  processing  taxes  in  connection  with  a  farm 
program  was  up-,  and  when  a  clique  In  Congress  was  making  a 
drive  for  "exposing"  the  hidden  costs  of  such  taxes  to  consumers, 
all  that  was  necessary  In  order  to  stop  the  drive  In  Its  tracks  was 
to  couple  with  It  a  proposal  to  "exp>ose"  through  a  similar  study 
the  "hidden  costs"  of  high  tariffs. 

The  entrenched  tariff  beneficiaries  wanted  none  of  that! 

The  Canadian  Government  a  few  years  ago,  through  an  official 
commission,  made  a  most  Interesting  study  of  "price  spreads"  in 
that  dominion,  and  what  the  study  showed  as  to  the  penalizing 
of  consumers  through  the  years  by  protective  tariffs  was  enoiigh  to 
make  eyebrows  lift  until  they  merged  with  the  hair  on  the  back  of 
one's  neck. 

We  desperately  need  a  study  like  that  In  these  United  States. 

Just  to  give  a  hint  of  what  the  total  picture  would  be,  let  vis 
note  here  a  few  facts  that  have  come  to  oiu-  attention  about 
sugar.  We  are  not  "picking  on  '  sugar.  It  Just  happens  to  be  an 
Immediately  available  Illustration.  It  also  happens  to  be  a  timely 
one  because  of  the  new  drive  In  Congress  for  still  more  protection 
in  the  form  of  quotas  for  our  domestic  sugar  Interests. 

We  consumed  in  the  United  States  In  1938  twelve  and  a  half  bil- 
lion pounds  of  sugar,  or  96.11  pounds  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Concealed  In  our  national  sugar  bill  Is  more  than  (325,- 
000,000,  which  as  consumers  we  had  to  pay,  above  the  world  sugar 
price,  as  a  subsidy  to  our  domestic  sugar  producers. 

Philadelphia  is  one  of  our  great  sugar-refining  centers.  At  the 
very  time,  recently,  when  a  Philadelphia  refiner  was  quoting  sugar 
at  a  net  price  of  $4,214  per  100-pound  bag  for  domestic  use.  the 
refiner  was  quoting,  for  sugar  identically  packaged  but  made  from 
unsubsldlzed  raw  sugar,  the  net  price  of  $1.60  for  export.  The 
difference  between  the  domestic  and  export  prices  represents  the 
total  of  the  various  protections  given  domestic  sugar  producers. 
Subtracting  the  world  price  at  which  sugar  is  sold  for  export  (In 
the  quoted  case,  $1.60)  from  the  "loaded"  price  that  we  pay  as 
American  consumers  (In  the  same  case,  $4,414),  we  arrive  at  the 
hidden  cost  of  "protection"  to  constuners  (in  this  case,  $2,614  per 
100-pound  bag) . 

"Protection,"  very  obviously,  is  anything  but  protection  for  the 
American  family  that  buys  sugar. 

Figuring  our  per  capita  sugar  consumption  at  the  1938  rate  of 
96.11  potmds,  which  happens  to  be  below  the  figure  for  normal 
years,  not  above  It,  and  figuring  our  population  at  130.000,000,  the 
cost  of  sugar  "protection"  to  all  of  us  as  consumers  reaches 
$326,000,000  on  last  year's  consumption  of  refined  sugar.  Actually, 
this  should  be  translated  Into  "raw  value  equivalent,"  which 
raises  the  figure  to  $346,000,000  or  over  $11  per  family.  Even 
after  deducting  from  the  above  total  the  tariff  revenue  of  about 
$40,000,000,  which  goes  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  there  Is  left  plenty 
that  comes  out  of  consumer  pockets  as  a  tax,  not  for  government 
but  for  our  protected  sugar  interests. 

The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  permit  a  small  percentage  of  otir 
mainland  producers  to  produce  sugar  beets  and  cane  in  competi- 
tion with  the  natural  cane  sugar  production  of  the  Tropics.  Last 
year  this  mainland  production  was  the  equivalent  of  41,296,000 
100-pound  bags  of  refined  sugar  with  a  gross  value  of  approximately 
$175,000,000.  In  spite  of  all  the  protection  and  hothousing  that 
has  made  even  this  production  possible,  it  amounted  to  less  than 
30  percent  of  America's  sugar  consumption  needs. 

In  other  words,  to  protect  a  crop  with  a  gross  value  of  $175,- 
000.000.  the  American  people  are  required  to  pay  In  excess  of 
world  sugar  prices,  nearly  $2  In  cost  to  themselves  for  every  $1 
of  subsidy  to  a  small  American  segment. 

This  is  merely  an  exhibit  A  of  what  "protective"  subsidies  of 
this  sort  long  have  meant  to  American  consumers. 

Since  the  great  bulk  of  effective  "protection"  has  been  on  things 
that  farmers  buy  and  not  on  things  they  sell,  the  American 
farmer  has  been  the  chief  "goat"  of  the  whole  long  process. 

It  Is  the  inevitable  discrimination  of  this  tariff-subsidy  grab- 
bing, more  than  any  other  single  factor,  that  has  forced  American 
agriculture  into  complicated  and  difficult'  "defense  programs" — 
programs  that,  ironically  enough,  the  great  majority  ol  tariff  pap- 
suckers  get  red  In  the  neck  about. 


COST  or  SUGAK  "PROTECTION"  BT  STATES 

The  table  below  Is  a  break -down  by  States  of  the  hidden  costs 
of  one  part  of  our  high  protective-tariff  policies.  It  amplifies  the 
discussion  in  the  editorial  on  the  same  subject  that  ap|>ears  today 
at  the  left  of  this  page. 

It  should  be  noted  that  totals  In  this  table  may  vary  somewhat 
from  those  used  in  the  editorial,  for  the  reason  that  the  table  is 
based  on  the  1930  census  (the  latest  for  which  official  population 
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fljfures  for  the  various  States  are  available)  and  on  the  1938-39 
sugar-crop  reports.  The  population  of  the  country  In  1930  waa 
only  122.775.046,  whereas  now  It  Is  130.000.000. 

It  should  also  toe  noted  that  only  the  hidden  or  excess  protective 
coBt  Is  Rtven.  The  actual  cost  of  the  sugar  consumed  by  the 
several  States  Is.  of  course,  very  much  higher. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACmSETTS 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  June  5) ,  1939 


ADDRESS   BY    ADMIRAL   WILLIAM   D    LEAHY.   UNITED   STATES 
NAVY,  CHIEF  OP  NAVAL  OPERATIONS,  JUNK  1,  1939 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the  well-received 
address  of  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  United  States  Navy, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  to  the  graduating  class  of  1939 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.. 
Thursday,  June  1.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  class  of  1939.  someday  after  a  long  absence 
from  Annapolis  In  strange  parts  of  the  world,  wRen^the  now  familiar, 
and  shall  we  say  occasionally  annoying,  details  of  academic  life  shall 
have  been  softened  by  the  perspective  of  time,  you  are  going  to  be 
very  much  surprised  at  the  surge  of  pleasing  memories  that  comes 
ilth  even  such  a  visit  as  this  one  of  mine;  with  Its  task  of  trying 
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to  think  of  something  Interesting  and  Instructive  to  tell  to  a  group 
of  young  gentlemen  about  to  embark  on  a  career  in  the  Nation's 
sea  defense. 

It  was  hoped  that  your  Commander  in  Chief,  our  sailor  President 
of  the  United  States,  could  have  honored  us  today  by  officiating  at 
this  ceremonial  dedication  of  yourselves  to  your  country's  service, 
but  through  pressure  of  work  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  and  the  privilege 
has  devolved  upon  me. 

I  am  told  that  in  your  curriculum  at  the  Naval  Academy  there  has 
been  established  in  recent  years  a  course  of  instruction  in  English 
and  public  speaking  that  is  expected  to  give  to  all  of  you  a  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  getting  yourselves  out  of  the  kind  of  a  pre- 
dicament in  which  I  find  myself  today. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you,  because  you  will  soon  know,  that  in 
the  ancient  days  when  I  was  a  midshipman  the  final  result  of  our 
misnamed  English  course  approximated  to  what  we  then  called  an 
absolute  zero. 

We  indulge  in  a  hope  that  your  accomplishment  In  the  use  of  the 
spoken  and  WTitten  word  is  better,  because  I  can  assure  you  that 
while  proficiency  in  public  speaking  in  the  Navy  rarely  pays  useful 
dividends,  except  in  personal  satisfaction,  skill  in  the  use  of  English 
Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  accomplishments  that  can  be 
possessed  by  an  officer  of  the  Navy. 

The  class  of  1939  is  today  starting  on  a  career  of  highly  honorable 
service  in  the  cause  of  Americanism,  with  a  diploma  from  this  acad- 
emy that  is  a  certificate  of  your  moral,  mental,  and  physical  fitness 
to  command  men  In  the  service  of  your  country.  This  is  a  certifi- 
cation of  moral  and  mental  attainments  of  the  highesj  order.  It 
assumes  that  you  will  hold  the  welfare  of  your  men  above  everything 
but  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  that  you  will  hold  your  own 
personal  comfort  and  safety  as  negligible. 

Today  also  in  the  ceremonial  acceptance  of  your  commissions  you 
will  each  one  solemnly  dedicate  yourselves  to  that  service  and  you 
will  depart  from  these  familiar  scenes  to  a  strange  and  dlfiferent 
environment  on  distant  seas. 

You  are  entering  the  most  competitive  of  all  profeFsions  of  the 
Government — that  of  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Your  commissioned  record  begins  on  your  first  ship  and  the 
last  report  to  complete  that  record  will  be  submitted  when  you  leave 
the  active  service.  You  will  be  scrupulously  observed  by  your  supe- 
riors, and  considering  the  fallibility  of  human  opinion,  their  reports 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  will  give  as  exact  a  measure  of  your 
character,  achievements,  and  professional  qualifications  as  can  be 
obtained  In  any  conceivable  way. 

A  distinguished  officer  of  the  Navy  expressed  this  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  by  saying: 

•In  the  Navy,  after  you  have  been  in  it   a  certain  number  of 
years,  everyone  knows  you,  has  you  labeled,  sized  up,  and  cataloged." 
You  will  today  accept  an  obligation  to  the  Nation  to  keep  that 
record  clear. 

In  addition  to  the  diploma  you  will  each  take  with  you  from 
the  academy  something  else  that  is  intangible  and  .spiritual  that 
may  not  be  acquired  at  other  institutions  of  learning. 

This  intangible  spiritual  possession  seems  to  be  a  combination 
of  loyalty  to  ideals,  tradition,  courage,  devotion,  clean  living,  and 
clear  thinking  that  has  been  passed  down  to  you  by  generations  of 
sea  officers  who  in  the  service  of  America  built  the  traditions  of 
the  Navy.  It  is  more  than  "esprit  de  corps,"  t)ecause  it  reaches  far 
beyond  the  corps  and  comradeship. 

Perhaps  the  words  "military  character"  approximate  to  a  defini- 
tion of  this  quality  that  you  all  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  take 
with  you  from  the  academy. 

It  will  be  cultivated  and  made  to  grow  stronger  by  most  of  you 
through  devotion  to  the  synonymous  Ideals  of  Christianity  and  of 
Americanism,  and  It  may  be  damaged  or  lost  to  some  few  of  you 
through  self-indulgence  or  Intemperance  in  thought  or  in  living. 

The  measure  of  .success  that  waits  for  you  in  the  high  calling 
to  which  you  are  dedicated  today  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
preservation  and  development  of  this  Intangible  virtue  which  has 
been  given  in  such  full  measure  to  all  of  us;  and  it  therefore  ap- 
pears proper  to  ccmmend  to  you  the  closest  possible  adherence  to 
the  Navy's  standards  of  clean  living,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  and 
unselflBhneM;  with  an  assurance,  acquired  by  observation  through 
nearly  a  half  century  of  service  In  the  sea  defenses,  that  the  re- 
wards for  superior  military  character  are  tangible,  and  In  peace  and 
In  war  are  the  highest  attainments  that  may  be  aspired  to  by  those 
of  us  who  are  set  aside  for  the  cause  of  national  defense. 

You  will  hear  many  times  In  your  naval  career  the  expression 
"best  Interests  of  the  naval  service."  I  commend  to  you  Its  use  In 
making  decisions  on  the  many  professional  questions  that  will 
arise.  A  well-considered  decision  or  recommendation  based  on  the 
"bent  Interests  of  the  service"  can  rarely  be  criticized.  In  our 
profession  the  service  mtist  be  put  first,  and  self  and  Individuals 
must  come  last. 

Your  education  In  Its  broader  aspects  Is  Just  commencing.  There 
will  be  much  to  read  and  study  along  strictly  professional  lines. 
But  BO  many  problems  confront  our  country  today  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  keep  well  Informed  on  current  events;  and  to  visual- 
ize the  future  one  must  know  considerable  of  the  past.  Naval, 
military,  and  political  history  will  assist  you  In  understanding  the 
position  our  country  occupies  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  From  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  our  profession  you  will 
learn  with  what  unselfish  devotion  your  predecessors  gave  their 
best  energies  to  the  ta.«k  of  achieving  our  independence,  and  in 
establishing  and  preserving  a  free  government.  Such  study  is  rec- 
ommended for  its  Inspirational  value  to  the  officer  and  It  truly 
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gives  an  understanding  conception  of  that  general  term  which  we 
call  "Americanism." 

To  understand  naval  policy  you  must  be  conversant  with  the 
national  policy  which  necessitates  continued  study  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  ever  changing  picture  at  home  and  abroad  that  is  In 
the  present  time  causing  a  considerable  Increase  in  our  prepara- 
tions for  national  defense. 

The  character  of  the  naval  service  will  be  reflected  often  by  an 
Individual  officer.  Because  of  your  opportunity  to  travel  and 
visit  remote  parts  of  the  world  there  will  be  times  when  your 
conduct,  bearing,  and  conversation  will  give  to  foreigners  their 
only  Impression  of  an  American  in  official  life.  To  be  a  represen- 
tative American  requires  a  personification  of  the  finest  qualities 
of  our  race.  The  expression  "officer  and  gentleman"  must,  in 
your  understanding,  define  everything  that  Is  superior  In  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  a  citizen. 

There  Is  a  demand  for  leaders  in  all  professions  and  businesses; 
the  Navy  is  no  exception.  You  will  read  many  excellent  essays 
and  studies  on  leadership,  but  you  will  develop  your  natural  gift 
for  leading  by  the  emulation  of  others  and  by  a  critical  study  of 
yourself,  and  the  success  of  your  service  career  will  be  determined 
mainly  by  your  reputation  and  potentiality  as  a  leader  of  men. 
The  study  and  practice  of  all  phases  of  the  absorbing  art  of 
leadership  will  continue  throughout  your  professional  life.  To 
inspire  confidence,  respect,  and  loyalty,  epitomizes  the  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  successful  leaders.  Confidence  in  oneself  is  gained 
by  a  mastery  of  profession;  respect  Is  inspired  by  your  exercise  of 
authority,  your  t)earlng.  and  ycur  personality;  while  the  loyalty  ac- 
corded to  you  is  proportionate  to  your  sense  of  justice,  your  In- 
dustry, and  your  ability  to  Inspire  others.  The  Naval  Academy  has 
done  Its  best  to  give  you  a  groungl  work  In  the  absorbing  subject 
of  leadership,  and  now  you  will  be  faced  v/ith  its  practical  applica- 
tion In  the  fleet.  Perseverance  and  Introspection  will  achieve  re- 
sults. 

A  well-known  contemporary  writer  has  made  the  following  perti- 
nent oljservatlon: 

"Doctors  and  Army  and  Navy  officers  have  In  them  something  of 
the  same  holy  zeal  of  a  monk.  Their  professions  ca.ll  for  a  renun- 
ciation of  worldly  wealth  and  place;  they  work  for  the  Joy  of  the 
job  and  get  little  thanks  and  much  criticism  for  It,  and  are  never 
really  appreciated  until  a  grave  emergency  arises." 

This  observation  contains  a  lesson  of  value  to  all  of  us.  A 
"grave  emergency"  comes  in  every  generajion.  It  will  come  in 
yours;  but  if  you  aspire  to  worldly  goods,  or  ease,  or  the  usual  com- 
forts of  life  ashore,  the  Navy  will  be  a  misadventure,  and  you 
should  in  your  own  Interest  begin  another  line  of  eaort  without 
delay. 

If  on  the  contrary  we  are  pleased  to  accept  the  sacrifices  In- 
volved, life  at  .sea  through  the  ages  has  for  youth  provided  romance, 
adventure,  and  opportunity  for  service. 

It  has  trained  men  In  vigilance,  self-reliance.  Initiative,  and 
endurance;  and  It  has  eliminated  quickly  those  lacking  In  courage. 

It  has  rewarded  survivors  with  the  satisfaction  of  successltil 
contest  with  the  elements,  with  days  of  soft  sunshine  in  tropic 
seas,  with  pleasing  friendships,  sparkling  enmities,  and  a  continu- 
ing promise  of  adventure  beyond  every  horizon. 

Forty-two  years  ago  It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  stand  where 
you  are  today  at  the  beginning  of  a  career  In  the  service  of  our 
country. 

In  a  few  days  that  career  will  be  terminated  by  retirement  at  a 
statutory  age  that  for  you  Is  still  In  the  far  distant  future  beyond 
years  that  will  probably  provide  for  you  even  greater  opporttinltles 
for  service  than  those  that  were  available  to  my  generation. 

We  are  envious  of  your  prospects. 

With  a  counsel  to  remain  always  steadfast  In  your  devotion  to 
the  ideals  of  America  inherited  from  our  fathers,  to  be  considerate 
of  the  Ideals  of  other  peoples,  to  strive  for  peaceful  solutlorw  of 
differences,  and  to  hold  your  personal  honor  of  higher  value  than 
all  else;  I  have  the  privilege  today  of  extending  to  you  from  the 
Navy  a  welcome  to  full  membership  In  the  brotherhood  of  sea 
officers  of  America,  and  to  deliver  your  earned  and  Jvistly  prized 
diplomas. 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  June  5),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA' 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Memorial  Day 
address  which  I  delivered  at  Shlppensburg,  Pa. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd.  as  follows: 

Memorial  Day  increases  In  significance  as  we  reflect  on  the 
spread  of  Intolerance  and  war  in  so  many  foreign  lands.  This 
has  been  a  restless,  militant,  war-like,  Intolerant,  depressing, 
tragic  decade.  On  this  Memorial  Day  the  American  people  are 
entering  into  a  grave  understanding  of  these  sources  of  conSlct 
and  the  Inevitable  influences  they  cast  over  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
We  remember  the  fratricidal  strife  of  our  own  Civil  War  days. 
Only  62,108  veterans  remain  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
We  pray  that  never  again  will  the  horrors  of  war  ravage  the 
youth  of  our  land  and  bring  the  economic  and  social  disasters 
that  have  followed  upon  civil  war. 

Dorothy  Thompson  has  recently  told  a  story  of  a  visit  to 
Arlington  and  the  house  of  Lee  with  the  poet,  Ernst  Toller.  He 
looked  out  over  the  cerrietery  and  said:  "It  Is  very  peaceful  here, 
peaceful  and  democratic."  That  is  the  way  we  hope  It  will  remain 
with  all  America.  Peaceful  and  democratic.  We  do  well  to 
recount  the  tragedy  that  marked  the  lives  of  so  many  of  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray.    War  takes  our  best  and  uses  It  for  the  worst. 

Too  often  the  struggle  to  abolish  war  is  thought  of  as  a  struggle 
to  escape  the  dangers  and  hardships  that  war  brings.  This  is  to 
miss  the  main  point.  The  struggle  for  peace  is  a  search  for  the 
full  opportunities  of  development  that  humanity  requires  to  de- 
velop its  best  side,  to  make  human  progresii  possible.  More  sacri- 
fices and  greater  hardiliips  are  endured  by  many  who  strive  to 
keep  the  peace  than  by  those  who  thoughtlessly  go  to  war.  In 
every  country  in  the  world  today  are  men  and  women  who  are 
resisting  the  lower-level  currents  of  life  that  make  for  war  and 
destruction.  The  assumption  of  the  State  of  the  authority  over 
human  personality,  to  cause  a  man  to  destroy  his  fellow  men.  Is  an 
outrage  upon  God  and  man.  I  cannot  conceive  of  conditions  that 
would  cause  me  to  vote  to  conscript  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
to  go  abroad  to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 

Our  thought  goes  out  In  sadness  today  as  we  reflect  on  the  Un- 
known Soldier.  Of  the  countless  millions  of  boys  and  men  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  In  war.  so  many  are  unknown,  and 
tragically,  so  many  are  forgotten.  We  do  well  to  recount  the  tragic 
events  of  the  lives  of  these  unknown  and  forgotten  men,  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world  to  the  futility  of 
war. 

In  recent  years  we  have  heard  more  and  more  concerning  un- 
American  activities.  Let  us  not  fall  Into  the  error  of  approaching 
this  problem  too  largely  In  a  negative  way.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  encourage  the  American  spirit  as  well  as  discovering  those  who 
seek  to  undermine  It.  We  may  be  sure  that  If  our  own  altars  and 
firesides  are  kept  sufficiently  clean  and  sacred  no  foe  from  without 
can  destroy  us.  and  no  foe  from  within,  except  that  within  our  own 
hearts,  can  overcome  us.  While  we  should  not  neglect  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  throats  of  foreign  dangers  and  the  j>erlls  of 
unfriendly  activities  of  the  alien  mind  In  our  own  midst,  our  chief 
responsibility  is  to  give  substance  and  health  to  our  American  Insti- 
tutions of  government  and  our  own  Individual  obligations  as  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Republic.  •• 

We  are  spending  more  now  for  national  defense  in  peacetime  than 
ever  before — forced  to  a  military,  aerial,  and  naval  program  by  the 
vast  armament  preparations  of  other  powers.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  the  world  if  America  were  now  leading  In  the  cause  of 
limitation  of  arms,  as  we  did  in  the  Washington  Conference  under 
President  Harding.  Unfortunately,  the  splendid  efforts  we  made  for 
arms  limitations  at  that  time  were  almost  totally  disregarded  by 
foreign  powers  and  our  unselfish  attitude  played  into  the  hands  of 
Imperial  greed.  We  are  now  forced  to  take  a  firm  stand  for  America. 
If  we  are  to  protect  America  we  should  thoroughly  understand 
the  form  of  government  under  whfch  we  live.  Before  we  can  be 
true  Americans,  we  must  know  what  America  stands  for.  Ours 
Is  a  representative  government  of  the  people;  technically  not  a 
democracy,  but  a  republic.  A  pure  democracy  Is  seldom  found. 
The  city  etates  of  Greece  constitute  an  ancient  example,  where 
freemen  were  equals  and  had  an  eqtial  participation  in  govern- 
ment, and  yet  thrise  freemen  enjoye-d  their  freedom  at  the  expense 
of  a  large  population  of  slaves.  The  Cantons  of  Switzerland  repre- 
sent a  more  modern  development.  But  the  United  States  of 
America  was  not  constituted  as  a  democracy  where  each  citizen 
should  have  equal  responsibility  in  government  with  all  other 
citizens,  but  rather  as  a  representative  government,  a  republic.  In 
which  those  chosen  by  the  people  were  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
government  delegated  to  them. 

If  by  precept  and  example  we  train  the  rising  generation  to 
tmild  a  worthy  leadership  we  shall  have  discharged  our  tint  re- 
qxnislbUlty  for  the  safety  of  our  Republic.  The  education  for 
citizenship  should  be  suflSclently  widespread  that  educational 
opportunities  provided  for  .all  should  give  a  substantial  basis  for 
the  Individual  development  of  anyone  wbo  at  some  future  time 
may  be  called  upon  to  serve  the  people  as  a  leader.  No  one  can 
say  who  that  leader  will  be.  The  most  democratic  thing  In  the 
world  Is  an  idea.  A  dominant  Idea  will  choose  a  humble  birth- 
place for  Itself,  often  In  the  mind  of  some  ot>sc\u-e  man  or  some 
neglected  child,  and  from  that  Idea  will  grow  the  force  of  a 
mighty  movement  which  will  shalce  the  world  and  rock  the 
thrones  of  earthly  rulers.  Before  the  pr^wer  of  a  great  Idea,  the 
forces  of  pres?nt-day  dictators  must  tremble.  They  will  give  way 
before  the  fihinlrg  light  of  truth  as  the  blackness  of  midnight 
yields  to  the  approach  of  the  rising  siui.    > 
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In  looklnR  Into  the  faces  of  children,  gathered  In  groups  through- 
out this  land,  I  have  said  time  without  number,  perhaps  In  this 
proup  may  be  found  a  boy  who  some  day  may  be  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  Governor  of  his  State,  or  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  If  that  boy  should  rise  to  high  office  the  education 
provided  for  him  In  his  early  days  should  be  worthy  of  his  future 
needs.  And  In  our  Republic  the  best  for  all  Is  none  too  good  for 
one.  V 

A  representative  Amerlc^an  should  be  a  man  of  free  and  Inde- 
pendent spirit.  He  should  belong  first  of  all  to  himself  and  to 
his  Creator.  He  should  recognize  the  Instruction  of  the  voice  within 
himself,  knowing  that  self-respect.  self-dlscipUne  and  self-control 
lead  on  to  well-rounded  cooperation  with  his  fellow  citizens.  No 
one  ever  gave  acceptable  cooptration  to  others  who  had  not  first 
heeded  the  call  of  duty  within  hlm.self.  The  representative  Amer- 
ican .should  have  this  spirit  of  liberty  which  calls  him  to  be  true 
to  hl.s  own  highest  self.  He  should  have  courage  cradled  in  self- 
respect,  nourished  in  human  sympathy,  and  built  to  the  stature  of 
full  manhocd  through  practical  experience  In  the  service  of  our 
Republic.  If  the  representative  American  is  to  be  free  and  un- 
afraid all  of  our  people  mu.st  share  in  this  same  spirit  The  chain 
of  national  Integrity  will  be  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  The 
national  security  will  never  be  more  enduring  than  the  lot  of  our 
citizens  who  have  the  least  of  comfort,  the  poorest  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  and  the  worst  deprivations  of  education  and  culture. 
The  chain  Is  never  stronger  than  Its  weakest  link. 

The  representative  American  citizen  should  not  only  voice  his 
own  conscience  but  he  should  express  the  law  within  himself. 
The  most  Important  of  all  laws  are  not  those  \^Tltten  on  the  statute 
books  at  Washlneton  but  those  that  are  engraved  on  the  tablets 
of  a  man's  own  nature  by  the  Almighty.  No  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment, no  despotic  power  of  dictatorship,  no  restraint  of  police 
power  can  ever  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness within  the  individual  American. 
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HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  June  5) .  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  JOSEPH  H.  HIMES 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  Memorial  Day  at  New  Ox- 
ford. Pa..  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hlmes.  of  Washington.  D.  C.  delivered 
a  most  eloquent  address.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
the  address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Once  again  it  is  our  privilege  to  turn  from  dally  tasks  and  meet 
upon  this  consecrated  ground,  oi^enly  to  honor  oiu-  loved  ones 
who  have  gone  before.  And  once  again  we  find  words  are  but 
futile  things  to  reveal  the  emotions  welling,  in  such  an  hour,  from 
our  hearts. 

We  feel  but  cannot  voice  their  fullness.  We  are  stirred  by 
sweetly  poignant  memories  mtich  as  the  dark  waters  of  the  deep 
are  stirred  by  strong  currents  far  below  the  surface.  How  well 
we  remember  many  of  those  to  whom  we  here  and  now  pay 
tribute!  But  a  few  months  or  fleeting  years  gone  by.  and  they 
were  here  as  we  are  here  now.  Their  feet  were  on  the  familiar 
ways  which  we  now  tread;  their  laughter  rang,  their  tears  were 
shed,  as  freely  as  our  own.  And  then  In  succeeding  days  they  drew 
aside  to  sleep  In  this  serene  and  peaceful  spot  while  we.  the 
living,  carry  on. 

They  lived  and  loved  and  gladdened  us.  And  when  they  went 
Into  the  shadows  they  left  for  us  rich  heritage  of  memory.  No 
one  of  us  would  barter  that  priceless  heritage  for  all  else  In  the 
world  Our  loved  ones  resting  here  have  hallowed  our  homes  In 
memory.  Of  this  community  they  have  made  a  magnet  whose 
Invisible  power  plays  ever  on  the  heartstrings  of  Its  sons  and 
daughters,  near  and  afar.  And  of  this  spot  where  we  now  stand 
they  have  made  a  shrine. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  this  place  whose  paths  have  led  else- 
where, as  well  as  to  those  now  living  here.  New  Oxford  will  always 
be  home.  Here  cluster  our  fondest  memories.  Here  some  of  us 
spent  t?ie  days  of  our  youth,  some  of  us  ovu:  prime,  and  some  life's 
evening.  Here  we  grew  to  manhood  and  to  womanhood.  Here 
lived  our  loved  ones.  And  here.  In  sadly  lengthening  lists,  they 
now  repose  at  Journey's  end.  Those  lasting  ties  bind  our  hearts 
to  this  spot  above  all  others  In  our  beloved  land.  This,  Indeed, 
Is  home. 

Today  Is  Memorial  Day.  It  Is  a  day  given  to  sweet  memories. 
Yet  for  all  Its  peaceful  calm.  It  was  spawned  in  the  blood  and  agony 
of  the  CivU  War. 


Strangelv  perhaps  to  northern  minds.  It  originated  In  the  South. 
The  first  Memorial  Day  exercises  were  held  on  April  26.  1866.  at 
Llnwood  Cemetery  in  Colimibus.  Ga.  By  a  common  sympathetic 
understanding  the  graves  of  Confederate  veterans  there  were  deco- 
rated with  flowers  on  that  day. 

The  custom  quickly  spread.  In  1868  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  adopted  It. 
He  called  for  a  day  to  be  set  aside,  to  be  known  as  Memorial  Day. 
In  memory  of  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  perished  In  the 
Civil  War.  Their  graves  were  to  be  decorated  with  flowers.  Gen- 
eral Ix)gan  designated  May  30.  because  on  that  day  the  last  Union 
volunteers  had  been  mustered  out  of  the  Army  alter  the  close 
of  the  war. 

And  so  within  3  years  after  the  last  of  the  battle  flags  was 
furled,  the  healing  process  had  begun  In  the  common  devotion. 
North  and  South,  to  fallen  heroes  on  Memorial  Day. 

To  this  community  Memorial  Day  comes  home  with  peculiar 
force  and  emphasis.  For  In  this  setting,  so  familiar  to  us.  all 
the  course  of  history  was  determined. 

A  few  years  before  the  first  Memorial  Day  the  peaceful  hills  and 
valleys  of  this  nelght>orhood  resounded  with  the  roll  of  drums, 
the  blare  of  bugles,  the  tramp  of  marching  armies,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  guns  that  rose  to  Its  death-dealing  crescendo  on 
the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

Thus,  we  of  Pennsylvania,  feel  we  have  a  charter  interest  in 
Memorial  Day.  Here  the  great  God  of  Hosts  rolled  back  the  rising 
tide  of  gray  that  we,  for  a  time,  called  enemy.  Here  He  stamped 
His  mighty  seal  on  the  cause  for  which  Pennsylvania  shed  Its 
blood.  And,  as  we  then  stammered  In  hot  haste  our  gratitude  to 
Him.  so  we  reverently  thank  Him  again  today  while  we  honor  the 
immortal  dead  of  Pennsylvania — flesh  of  our  flesh,  bone  and  sinew 
of  our  own — who  gave  their  lives  In  the  titanic  struggle. 

Yes.  we  have  a  founder's  Interest  In  Memorial  Day.  But»  the 
flowers  we  strew  on  these  flag-docked  mounds  around  us  are 
expression  only  of  a  feeling  we  cherish  for  them  on  all  other  days 
as  well.  Down  through  the  dimming  years  we  have  met  here  to 
give  token  of  our  devotion;  and  up  'hrough  the  coming  centxxrles 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  will  continue  to  pay 
reverence  to  their  dust. 

The  guns  have  long  been  stilled  and  the  once  crimson  earth  has 
now  been  green  for  more  than  two  generations.  The  fierce  pas- 
sions of  the  Civil  War  have  been  quelled  like  roaring  flames  that 
dull  to  embers  and  tq  ashes.  The  legions  of  that  distant  day 
are  now  but  a  corporal's  guard.  And  that  small  remnant  of 
venerated  veterans  nears  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow.  All  peace  and 
honor  to  them.  They  have  settled  the  Issue  forever.  Today  there 
Is  no  North,  no  South;  only  a  Union,  one  and  Indivisible. 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  healing  of  those  ancient  wounds  and 
scars.  Slowly  but  surely  the  broken  tics  have  knit.  The  culmi- 
nation c.ime  a  year  ago  when  the  aged  survivors  of  the  Blue  and 
the  Gray  mingled  as  friends  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  in  the 
giand  reunion  marking  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  that 
crucial  battle  of  the  Civil  War.  And  few  are  the  echoes  of  our 
Internecine  hatred  that  come  to  us  across  the  long  span  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

Since  that  far  day  other  Issues  have  arisen  and  have  been  met. 
Other  wars  have  called  America's  sons  to  the  colors.  Men  of  the 
North  and  men  of  the  South  have  fought  side  by  side,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  They  have  breathed 
their  last  beneath  the  torrid  sun  of  Cuba,  In  the  Jungles  of  the 
Philippines,  along  that  far-flung  way  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Alps  and  beyond. 

Down  through  the  years  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  Memorial 
Day  have  broadened.  At  the  turn  of  the  centtiry.  fresh  graves 
held  valiant  dust  that  had  worn  the  uniform  in  the  War  with 
Spain.  And  we  honored  it  as  we  honored  the  dust  of  our  Civil 
War  heroes.  Less  than  20  years  thereafter  the  World  War  reaped 
its  grim  harvest  of  the  flower  of  our  land.  They,  too,  came  within 
our  Momorial  Day  devotions  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  stood  with  head  uncovered  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  at  Arlington. 

Memorial  Day  was  then  no  longer  token  to  the  Immortal  dead  of 
the  Civil  War  alone — It  had  become  a  day  set  apart  to  honor  the 
dead  of  all  our  wars.  The  change  was  spontaneous.  It  was  not 
wTltten  In  an  act  of  Congress  decreeing  a  national  holiday.  There 
Is  no  such  act.  It  Is  not  needed  The  law  under  which  we  meet 
today  is  not  written  in  a  Federal  lawbook.  It  Is  written  on  grate- 
ful hearts  of  the  millions  that  make  up  America. 

More  recently  we  have  come  to  regard  Memorial  Day  as  a  fitting 
occasion  to  honor  not  only  the  dend  of  our  armed  forces  but  all 
our  loved  ones  who  have  passed  on. 

More  and  more  In  late  years  ha-s  this  feeling  spread  throughout 
the  land.  All  honor  to  the  men  who  served  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Peace  to  their  ashes.  Honor,  too.  to  loved  ones  who  served  us,  not 
to  the  music  of  fife  and  drum  and  to  the  plaudits  of  the  world 
but  those  who  served  us  In  the  lowly,  humdrum  ways  of  peace. 
For  they  too  served  well.  They  too  have  engraved  their  names 
upon  our  hearts.  They  too  were  of  noble  mien.  Peace  eternal  to 
their  dust. 

In  such  mood  have  we  assembled  here  today.  The  luster  lying 
on  the  thousands  dead  from  the  ways  of  war  In  no  wise  is 
dimmed  by  our  loving  memories  of  the  many  millions  who  went  to 
their  reward  In  the  piping  days  of  peace.  Not  all  our  heroes,  and 
but  few  of  our  heroines,  have  worn  the  uniform  or  marched  when 
the  bugles  blew.  Many  stayed  behind  The  wives  and  mothers, 
for  Instance,  of  those  who  fell  in  battle — were  they  too  not  of 
heroic  mold? 
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Theirs  was  the  battle  without  the  glory,  the  erlm  grind  for 
peacetime  existence  without  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  war. 
Their  ears  caught  not  the  notes, of  martial  music,  but  the  cries 
of  hungry  children  made  fatherless  In  battle.  On  their  bosoms 
they  bore  no  medals  of  a  grateful  nation.  Their  badges  were  but 
furrowed  seams  of  care  upon  their  faces,  and  callous  knots  of 
toil  upon  their  hands. 

And  when  they  came  to  their  hard  Journey's  end.  no  flag- 
draped  caisson  bore  their  dust  to  Its  last  resting  place.  No  bugle 
sounded  taps  above  them,  no  last  salute  volleyed  over  them  from 
upraised  rifles.  For  them  there  was  no  Arlington.  They  lay  down 
unsung  In  myriad  peaceful  spots  like  this.  And  only  the  purling 
waters  of  placid  streams,  the  birds  of  the  air.  and  the  winds  of 
heaven  chant  their  praise. 

Here  today  we  see  their  resting  places  all  around  us.  Brave 
men  and  women  of  peace,  heroines  and  heroes  tmproclalmed,  we 
salute  and  honor  you  as  well.  Without  our  heartfelt  tribute  to 
your  dear  dust  Memorial  Day  devotions  would  ^^  Incomplete, 
indeed. 

We  stand  here  now  in  memory's  quiet  hour  with  eyes  fLxed 
on  the  glorious  past.  And  even  as  we  stand  and  look  our  hopes 
and  fears  turn  to  the  uncertain  future  and  vainly  grope  to 
glimpse  It.  Another,  and  related,  thought  tempers  the  calm  of 
our  devotions. 

What  of  the  future's  troubled  tomorrow,  now  hid  from  us?  In 
coming  years  will  there  be  still  other  graves  at  this  fair  spot  to 
make  the  grisly  toll  of  battles  yet  unf ought?  Will  wars  to  come 
bring  more  flags  here  atop  fresh  mounds  of  honored  clay?  Mere 
sobs  of  orphaned  children?  More  unsung  heroines  who  stooped 
beneath  the  burdens  of  fallen  sons  and  fathers? 

God  forbid!    The  words  fall  In  all  reverence  from  my  lips. 

But  is  it  enough  sii.aply  to  say  "God  forbid"?  From  across  the 
seas  the  rumble  of  approaching  strife  comes  to  us  We  pray  the 
storm  mav  pa.ss.  And  as  we  pray,  deep  In  our  hearts  we  hold  the 
firm  conviction  that  this  mighty,  peaceful  Nation  should  never 
again  engnge  in  foreign  war.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  already  have 
been  bathed  In  blood  enough  to  last  for  all  eternity! 

We  of  America  want  no  more  of  war,  least  of  all  foreign  war.  Let 
us  make  that  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Our  souls 
thirst  for  jjeace;  these  honored  graves  cry  out  for  peace.  Nor  Is 
the  cry  a  craven  call.  Let  thobc  In  high  place  hear  It.  For  It  is  the 
sobered  thought  of  this  strong  and  virile  Nation  as  It  works  out 
Its  df'stlny  with  good  will  to  all  other  peoples  and  with  malice 
toward  none. 

We  of  America  would  travel  our  time -honored  way.  We  would 
walk  alone,  conscious  of  our  dignity  and  might,  along  that  road 
which  leads  to  peace.  We  seek  to  tread  beside  no  nation  on  the  way 
that  leads  to  war.  With  the  bristling  camps  on  the  oceans'  farther 
shores  we  have  no  quarrel.  They  are  not  our  camps.  We  seek  no 
conquests.  We  desire  no  entangling  alliance  that  may  set  our  feet 
on  the  ruinous  road  to  Armageddon. 

Let  us  make  crystal  clear  oiu"  steadfast  purpose  to  have  naught 
to  do  with  foreign  wars.  In  a  world  unbalanced  and  tern  by  reck- 
less passions  let  us  attune  our  ears  to  the  call  of  our  own  people. 
It  Is  a  call  for  peace.  Let  us  keep  our  heeds  and  hold  oiu-  tongues 
from  part  In  the  raucous  quarreling  elsewhere.  It  Is  not  our 
quarrel.  On  no  pretext  or  excuse  whatever  should  It  be  made  our 
war.  should  war  come. 

Our  country  Is  at  peace  today.  Let  us  so  watch  our  step  that  It 
win  remain  at  peace.     Let  us  not  provoke  hostility. 

God  grant  that  war  will  never  come  again  to  America.  But 
should  It  come,  despite  our  will  for  peace,  then  let  it  not  be  war  of 
our  provocation.  Let  us  ever  be  ready  to  repel  the  Invader.  Let 
us  ever  be  ready  to  rise  In  our  might  and  overwhelm  tho.se  who 
may  threaten  our  liberty.  Let  us  be  prepared  to  meet  with  un- 
'  yielding  force  If  necessary  any  menace  to  American  safety  and  se- 
curity m  whatever  quarter  the  menace  may  arise. 

Beyond  that,  let  us  stay  our  steps.  By  that  course  of  conduct  we 
may  walk  with  our  children  in  the  ways  of  peace  for  the  years  to 
come. 

The  flag-marked  dead  around  us  here  fought  In  battle  that  we 
might  live.  Let  us  live  so  that  our  youth  may  not  have  to  fight 
In  war  of  oiu"  own  provocation. 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  5),  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIME3 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rec.ord,  as  follows: 

(From  the  ITew  York  Times) 

IDLE    MOPTirr    AND    MEN 

The  President  has  recommended  that  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  Investigate^  the  reasons  for  the  Idleness  of 
money  with  a  consequent  Idleness  of  men.  If  the  committee 
undertakes  this  task  seriously,  it  will  have  to  look  Into  some  of 
the  policies  of  the  administration.  For  while  recovery  has  doubt- 
less been  delayed  by  European  political  unscttlemcnt,  and  while 
certain  obstacles  to  recovery  are  to  be  found  within  the  business 
structure  itself,  governmental  economic  policies  have  also  played 
an  important  part. 

The  briefest  consideration  of  some  of  these  policies  and,  above 
all,  of  their  cvunulatlve  effect.  Is  enough  to  indicate  why  American 
capital  Is  timid.  The  effect  of  tlie  undistributed-profits  tax  has 
been  sufficiently  dilated  upon.  The  excessive  and  one-sided  cap- 
ital-gains tax  mubt  alone  have  an  effect  of  the  first  importance. 
When  men  who  are  asked  to  put  their  money  into  new  business 
ventures  stand  to  lose  the  entire  amount  If  they  fail,  but  to 
retain  only  a  minor  fraction  of  their  gains  if  they  succeed,  the 
timidity  of  "risk  capital"  cannot  be  regarded  as  mysterious. 

Tlie  stock  exchanges  of  the  country  recently  called  the  attention 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  some  of  the  regu- 
lations governing  securities  which  still  place  excessive  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  market  stability  and  new  capital  Issues.  The  "emer- 
gency" money  powers  granted  to  the  President,  and  the  unbalanced 
Budget,  add  to  the  elements  of  uncertainty.  The  workings  of  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act  and  heavy  pay-roll  taxes  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  employers  and  place  serious  obstacles  In  the  way  of  full  em- 
ployment. V. 

The  President,  as  his  letterHo  Senator  OIIiIahonet  illustrates,  has 
Ignored  or  underrated  these  psychological  factors.  He  tends  to 
view  "the  financial  machine"  as  if  the  difficulties  were  purely  In 
"the  mochanl-sm.  '  But  American  capital  is  Idle  largely  because 
of  understandable  timidity  and  idle  money  is  certainly  one  of  the 
major  causes  for  idle  men.  There  is  enouf.h  ability  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  some  outstanding  members  of  the 
T.  N  E.  C,  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  a  realistic  reply  to  the  Presi- 
dent's questions  may  be  forthcoming. 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  last  Friday,  entitled  "Idle  Money  and  Men." 


Freight  Rates 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALATiAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  6  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  5) ,  1939 


STATEMENT  OF  FORMER   GOV.   BIBB   GRA\^3 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  the  Senate 
passed  S.  2009.  the  general  railroad  bill,  containing  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  99,  which  prohibits  unjust, 
unreasonable,  and  unlawful  freight  rates  as  between  regions, 
sections,  and  territories,  and  directs  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  immediately  to  make  investigations  and  to  issue 
such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  any  such  unjust, 
unreasonable,  or  unlawful  rates.  On  last  Thursday  argu- 
ments were  made  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  so-called  Southeastern  Governors  case.  The 
chairman  of  the  Southeastern  Governors  Conference,  when 
the  case  was  filed,  was  the  then  Gov.  Bibb  Graves,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  it  was  largely  because  of  former  Governor 
Graves'  initiative,  Insistence,  and  leadership  that  the  case 
was  brought.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very  strong  and  able  statement 
that  former  Governor  Graves  made  to  the  Commission  on 
last  Thursday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

If  the  Commission  please: 

Let  me  first  try  to  clear  some  of  the  misunderstanding  that  haa 
been  gathered  around  and  gotten  Into  this  case. 

The  record  shows  that  the  dlstingtushed  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island  on  the  witness  stand,  when  asked  by  Mr.  Norman,  "I  will  ask 
you,  then,  if  you  do  not  understand  that  what  we  are  asking  for  is 
only  a  parity?"  replied  "No;  I  do  not  understand  that.  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  asking  for  an  advantage."    (Rtxiord,  1828,) 

Surely  the  clearing  up  of  such  mLsunderstandlng  is  necessary, 
not  Just  for  the  success  ol  this  proceeding  but  primarily  lor  the 
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welfare  of  this  conntry.  Instead  of  seeklnfc  to  obtain  cr  make 
seciire  any  advantage  lor  any  part  of  our  country  over  any  other 
part,  we  are.  on  the  contrary,  seeking  to  establish  facts  and  prin- 
ciples that  will  remove  any  such  advantages  as  may  now  exist  and 
make  Impossible  their  future  existence.  Or.  to  put  it  the  other 
way,  we  are  trying  to  remove  every  man-made  trade  barrier  that 
In  any  way.  anywhere.  Interferes  with  the  equality  of  opportunity 
for  any  part  of  our  country  to  do  bu.slncFS  with  every  other  part. 

The  ends  we  seek  are  not  sectional — they  are  nitlcnal. 

We  are  trying  to  give  to  every  consumer,  to  every  buyer  within  our 
Nation,  a  Nation-wide  market  In  which  to  buy.  The  majority  of  our 
people  live  in  official  territory.  Many  of  their  needs  must  come  from 
without  that  tt-rritory  Yet.  under  the  system  which  we  attack.  In 
order  to  secure  these  needs  they  must  pay  a  penalty  In  excess  freight 
rates,  measured  quite  often  by  what  somebody  thinks  "the  traffic 
will  bear." 

Such  a  system  la  untenable  In  statecraft  and  In  ethics  and  Is  at 
variance  with  the  law  of  the  land  as  set  out  In  the  1933  amendment 
of  parsfraph  2.  section  205.  of  Emergency  Railway  Transportation 
Act  requiring  that,  among  other  factors,  due  consideration  be  given 
to  the  need  in  the  public  interest  of  adequate  and  efficient  railway 
transportation  service  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  service. 

As  we  see  it.  the  fundamental  rights  and  vital  interests  of  these 
absent  consumers  are  wrapped  up  In  this  cause,  and  If  your  honor- 
able body  win  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  and  give  to  them  In  fact  a 
Nation-wide  market  in  which  to  buy.  it  will  follow  that  producers  or 
sellers  will  have  a  Nation-wide  market  In  which  to  sell  and  we  will 
be  in  economic  life  one  nation  and  no  longer  in  business  ways  sep- 
arated into  contending  freight  territories.  A  nation  that  is  economi- 
cally part  empire  and  part  province  cannot  be  the  unity  that  we 
must  be  in  order  to  bold  our  place  in  today's  nationalistic  world. 

Lets  look  back  a  century  and  a  half:  invidious  and  partial  re- 
straints prevented  free  commercial  Intercourse  between  the  inde- 
pendent colonies  and  brought  on  trade  wars  between  them.  The 
elimination  of  these  trade  wars  was  doubtless  the  most  potent 
Influence  in  bringing  our  Nation  info  being.  Yet  our  present  rate 
walls  between  great  sections  are  far  more  destructive  than  were 
those  petty  quarrels  that  united  us. 

The  testimony  in  the  record  sets  out  the  history  of  this  pro- 
ceeding from  its  Inception  some  5  years  ago  to  the  filing  of  the 
petition  herein  about  2  years  ago. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  fiirst  there  were  pending  bills  In  the 
Congress  seeking  to  remedy  the  territorial  freight-rate  discrimina- 
tions by  the  legislative  mute.  Successful  oppwsltlon  to  any  such 
pclltical  methods  determined  the  leadership  in  this  proceeding. 
That  leadership  made  this  a  lawsuit  rather  than  a  political  ball 
game,  and  has  sought  to  accomplish  those  things  which  we  t)elicve 
best  for  our  Nanon  as  a  whole,  by  this  orderly  presentation  to 
this  honorable  Commission. 

We  have  throughout  avoided  all  political  and  sectional  matters 
and  adhered  to  the  legal  and  national  aspects  of  the  case. 

Our  complaint  stresses  that  the  freight  rates  of  vvhich  we  com- 
plain violate  "the  declared  policy  of  Congress  ihat  rates  shall  be  so 
made  as  to  permit  the  free  movement  of  traffic  and  the  proper 
development  of  the  country  as  a  whole":  that  such  discrimination 
"retards  the  national  development  and  thus  lessens  the  oppor- 
tunity of  our  country  to  meet  the  competition  of  world  markets, 
in  violation  of  paragraph  2.  section  205.  of  the  Emergency  Railway 
Transportation  Act  of  1933."  In  that  complaint  we  say  (p.  14): 
"It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  especially  to  the  Interest  of 
the  manufacturers  and  producers  in  southern  territory  of  the 
commodities  shown  in  exhibit  B.  and  to  Jobbers,  retailers,  and  con- 
sumers in  all  of  the  territories,  that  commodities  so  named  shall 
freely  move  among  all  the  territories.' 

The  same  is  true  of  the  evidence  we  have  Introduced  In  our 
efforts  to  sustain  that  complaint.  The  first  witness  swore  (pp.  31- 
32)  :  "In  this  case  we  prespnt  to  the  Commission  the  question  of  the 
right  of  all  the  peoples  of  these  States  to  have  a  full  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  commerce  of  the  entire  Nation;  the 
question  of  the  right  of  all  the  people  In  official  territory  to  pur- 
chase the  products  of  other  sections  of  the  United  States  in  a 
Nation-wide  market  on  a  basis  of  free  and  fair  competition  to  all 
concerned  and  the  question  whether  the  people  of  these  Southeast- 
ern States,  who  have  been  many  times  called  upon,  along  with 
other  sections  of  the  country,  to  contribute  their  share  toward  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  system  of  railroad  transportation,  shall 
be  given  fair  and  impartial  treatment  by  this  system  of  rail  trans- 
portation which  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Commission  Itself 
often  said  now  constitutes  a  national  system. 

What  complainants  are  here  asking  for  is  something  that  should 
be  conceded  not  only  to  them  but  to  all  other  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  between  the 
South  and  official  territory. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  remove  such  misunderstanding  as  has 
been  referred  to  We  respectfully  submit  that  if  eyes  willing  to 
see  will  but  look  they  will  see  that  the  grounds  upon  which  this 
cause  has  been  put,  and  upon  which  we  have  sought  to  have  It 
maintained,  are  not  political,  but  are  legal;  that  those  grounds 
are  not  sectional,  but  are  national. 

We  believe  that  the  complainants  In  this  cause  are  the  cham- 
pions of  every  consumer  of  our  country.  The  fact  that  these 
ICO. 000.000  consumers  are  Inarticulate  does  not  lessen  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  fundamental  right  and  direct  Interest  of  each. 

Surely  no  other  cau^e  that  has  come  before  your  honorable  body 
can  have  concerned  more  of  our  citizens  and  Individuals  cr  can  have 
meant  more  to  the  economic  solidarity  of  our  Nation  than  this. 


Our  eccnomic  sufTerlngs  In  the  last  decade  have  been  In  vnln, 
if  we  have  not  learned  that  there  can  be  no  partial  prosperity  in 
cur  ccuniry  With  us,  pro.sperlty  must  be  for  all  or  for  nche; 
or.  as  was  .sa!d  by  Franklin  at  the  signing  of  the  Declaration: 
"V/e  mu.st  hang  together  or  separately." 

The  ether  eco.nomic  lesson  of  this  depres-sicn  is  that  there  Is  a 
limit  b?yond  which  it  is  net  safe  to  exploit  the  consuming  mass, 
Preiiiht-iate  difTerenlials,  arbitrarily  made,  based  upon  arbitrary 
territorial  divisions  are.  we  believe.  In  this  case,  unjust,  and 
though  made  under  the  law,  deny  the  equal  protection  of  the  law 
to  their  unfortunate  victims;  that  they  are  not  constructive,  but 
are  destructive  of  values.  We  believe  conditions  today  demand 
that  Americans  stop  exploiting  one  another  and  present  a  united 
front  to  the  world. 

This  record  shows  natural  resources  In  the  Southeastern  States 
that  under  present  conditions  are  unu."%able,  which,  if  used,  would 
add  infinite  wealth  to  all  of  our  country.  Complainants  in  this 
proceeding  are  endeavoring  to  open  to  all  this  closed  store  of 
nati'ral  resources. 

The  railroads  of  the  Southeast,  through  their  accredited  repre- 
sentatives, have  come  into  the  hearings  in  this  cause  and  asked 
your  honorable  body  to  grant  the  relief  for  which  complainants 
now  contend,  namely,  the  recommendations  of  the  distinguished 
commissioner  who  conducted  these  hearings  and  of  the  examiner, 
who  Joined  with  him  in  these  recommendations.  This  fact  Is  a 
mo.st  potent  argximent  In  this  case. 

We  are  trying  to  be  constructive.  We  are  earnestly  trying  to 
help  railroads.  As  to  each  and  every  item  for  which  we  prayed 
lower  rates,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  and  we  do  believe,  that  the 
granting  of  any  or  all  of  those  prayers  will  economically  benefit 
the  railroads.  We  have  not  listed  anywhere  anything  for  a  lower 
rate  that  we  do  not  believe  with  reason  will  b?ncfit  the  roads  If  the 
lower  rates  are  granted.  We  believe  that  the  great  Increase  in  the 
volume  of  business  which  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
Nation  as  well  as  to  the  railroads  will  far  more  than  compensate 
for  any  loss  in  rates. 

Be  it  remembered,  our  prayer  is  for  parity  of  rates,  not  equality  of 
rates.  We  know  that  generally  we  are  further  from  the  markets, 
and  we  expect  to  pay  more  to  reach  those  markets.  We  arc  not 
asking  for  an  absorption  of  geographical  handlcai>s.  We  expect 
to  pay  for  this  greater  di-stance.  We  believe  that  Is  sound  In  ethics, 
in  economics,  and  in  law.  but  we  do  Insist  that  in  addition  to  our 
geographic  handicap  we  be  not  further  penalized  by  an  additional 
take-out  because  we  chance  to  be  in  a  part  of  the  Nation  which  our 
opponents  would  treat  as  a  satrapy  of  their  empire. 

We  have  undertaken  to  show  that  the  cost  of  transporting 
freight  Is  not  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  and  we 
believe  we  have  succeeded.  We  believe  that  the  conclusions  set 
out  In  the  proposed  report  now  before  you  have  been  overwhelm- 
ingly established  by  the  uncontradicted  evidence  in  the  case. 
True,  there  is  a  labyrinth  of  figures  by  expert  statisticians,  such 
as  would  bog  up,  as  in  a  mire,  any  ordinary  mind;  but  in  all  of 
this  bog  there  are  spots  of  solid  ground  on  which  we  can  stand 
securely.  It  seems  uncontroverted  that  the  density  of  traffic  in 
official  territory  Is  some  114  percent  greater  than  In  southern  ter- 
ritory, and  by  ,the!=e  same  figures,  that  Its  rate  valuation  per  mile 
of  road  is  some  136  percent  greater,  showing  that  this  big  busi- 
ness has  eaten  up  capital  faster  by  some  22  percent  than  It  has 
Increased  business. 

We  can  take  as  established  by  these  figures  that  the  rate-making 
value  per  mile  of  road  in  the  north  Ls  around  $148,000  as  com- 
pared with  a  like  value  in  the  South  of  around  $63,000:  the  value 
of  the  tran.sportation  facilities  being  two  and  one-third  times  as 
much  in  the  North  as  in  the  South,  of  course  makes  their  cost  of 
transportation  service  greater. 

This  array  of  technfcal  figures  cannot  take  away  the  common 
knowledge  that  we  possess  along  with  the  average  man  In  the 
street.  Tliat  man  In  the  street  and  you  and  I  know  that  almost 
any  passenper  station  of  any  great  southern  railroad  could  be 
hidden  and  lost  in  the  basement  of  the  station  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania or  of  the  New  York  Central  in  the  great  city.  What,  is  true 
of  passenger  stations  is  also  true  of  freight  terminals.  TlAt  man 
In  the  street  and  you  and  I  know  that  It  must  cost  hundreds  of 
millions  to  build  these  great  stations  and  terminals  and  subways 
and  tubes  and  tunnels  under  skyscrapers  and  rivers;  that  to  build 
these  costs  more  than  to  build  thousands  of  miles  of  cross-country 
railroads.  We  know  that  these  great  capital  outlays  were  not  made 
on  a  ca.sh  pay-as-you-go  plan  or  a  balancing  of  budgets  cf  Income 
and  outgo  but  were  made  on  a  deferred -payment  plan  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  revenues  of  the  present  and  the  Indefinite 
future  have  been  pledged. 

Those  fortunate  sections  that  have  had  the  enriching  benefit 
of  those  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  outlays  cannot  both  eat 
their  apple  and  have  it.  too.  Pay  day  has  come  and  they  must  pay 
for  the  transportation  services  which  they  receive — not  only  for 
the  present  actual  cost  of  that  service  but  enough  In  addition  to 
take  care  of  these  capital  outlays,  because  that  additional  payment 
was  pledged  to  amortize  these  bonded  debts.  These  honest  "debts 
should  be  paid  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made.  Neither 
roads  nor  shippers  in  official  territory  have  any  right  In  ethics,  in 
economics,  or  in  law  to  have  a  surcharge  put  en  freight  froiii  a 
sotithem  origin  In  excess  cf  the  charge  for  a  like  service  on  freight 
from  elsewhere,  as,  from  New  England.  Arguing  volume  of  busi- 
ness as  a  basis  for  penalizing  the  South  for  furnishing  that  volume 
Is  5  0  absurd  as  needs  no  answer. 

It  will  be  noted  that  those  who  differ  most  with  us  in  our  lower- 
cost  contention  (the  southern  railroads)  Join  in  our  prayer.    This 
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cnrtsUnly  shows  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  southern  ixtads  the 
cost  element  is  not  enough  to  effect  results  in  this  cause. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  of  those  who  oppose  our  prayer,  the 
northern  roads  are  ominously  silent  upon  this  cost  of  f^ervlce.  If 
there  is  enough  dlfTerence  In  these  costs  of  service  to  rightly  have 
any  effect  whatsoever  upon  results  In  this  cause.  23  know  that  these 
northern  roads,  with  their  first-hand  knowledge  and  ample  re- 
sources, would  not  be  ominously  silent  upon  this  point. 

I  submit  that  the  railroads,  both  north  and  south,  have  taken 
away  every  basis  of  every  cost-of-service  argument  of  all  of  our 
opponents. 

We  believe  that  the  testimony  of  witness  Saunders  establishes 
as  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  lower  in  the  South  than 
in  the  North. 

ThLs  expert  technical  proof  is  substantiated  by  such  things  within 
our  common  knowledge  as  those  to  which  some  reference  has  Xyeen 
made:  also,  by  public  documents,  such  as  the  T.  V.  A.  studies,  and 
especially  document  No.  271  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  this 
Congress. 

We  ask  that  your  honorable  body  give  to  our  American  southeast 
and  southwest  and  northwest  territories  an  opportunity  to  get  into 
our  great  American  market  official  territory  on  a  basis  at  least  equal 
to  that  granted  to  the  industrial  districts  of  the  Etomlnion  of 
Canada. 

We  ask  that  you  stop  these  Interterrltorlal  and  International  dis- 
criminations, and  that  you  stop  them  now — that  you  give  us 
nationalism  In  our  Nation,  unity  in  our  Union. 


Freedom  of  Speech  and  Assembly 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OK  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  6, 1939 


CONCURRING    OPINION    OF   MR.   JUSTICE   STONE   IN   THE   SO- 
CALLED   HAGUE   CASE 


Mr,  KEAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  June  5,  1939,  will  stand  out  as 
a  "red  letter  day"  in  the  age-old  fight  to  protect  the  civil 
liberties  which  America  has  stood  for  since  the  days  of  the 
Revolution;  for  on  that  day  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  so- 
called  Hague  case,  reiterated  its  firm  stand  against  any  at- 
tempt to  curtail  our  rights  in  this  respect. 

The  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stone  impresses  me, 
as  a  layman,  as  an  outstanding  statement  of  American 
principles,  and  in  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  his 
opinion  in  full: 

Mr.  Ju.stlcc  Stone: 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  decree  below,  modified  as  has  been  pro- 
posed. Is  rightly  affirmed,  but  I  am  unable  to  follow  the  path  by 
which  some  of  my  brethern  have  attained  that  end,  and  I  think 
the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  discussion  In  some 
detail. 

It  has  been  explicitly  and  repeatedly  affirmed  by  this  court,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  that  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly  for 
any  Jawful  purpose  are  rights  of  personal  liberty  secured  to  all 
persons,  without  regard  to  citizenship,  by  the  due-process  clause 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Gitlow  v.  New  York,  268  U.  S.  652; 
Whitney  v.  California.  274  U.  S.  357:  Fiske  v.  Kansas.  274  U  S.  380; 
Strombcrg  v.  California.  283  U.  S.  359;  Near  v,  Minnesota.  283  U.  S. 
697;  Grosjean  v,  American  Press  Co.,  297  U.  S.  233;  De  Jonge  v. 
Orepon,  299  U.  S.  353;  Hemdon  v.  Lovcry.  301  U.  S.  242;  Lovell  v. 
Griffin.  303  U.  8.  444. 

It  has  never  been  held  that  either  Is  a  privilege  or  Immunity  pe- 
culiar to  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  to  which  alone  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  clause  refers,  Slaughterhouse  cases.  16 
Wall.  36:  Duncan  v,  Misscniri,  152  U.  8.  377.  382;  Tirining  v.  New 
Jersey,  211  U.  S.  78.  97;  Manoell  v.  Bvgbee.  250  U.  8.  525,  538;  Ham- 
ilton V.  Regents,  293  U.  S.  245,  261,  and  neither  can  be  brought 
within  the  protection  of  that  clause  without  enlarging  the  category 
of  privileges  and  Immunities  of  United  States  citizenship  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  defined. 

BIGHTS    GIVTN    TO    ALL    PERSONS 

As  Will  presently  appear,  the  right  to  maintain  a  suit  in  equity 
to  restrain  State  officers,  acting  under  a  State  law,  from  infringing 
the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly  guaranteed  by 
the  due-process  clause,  is  given  by  act  of  Congress  to  every  person 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  whether  a  citizen  or 
not.  and  such  a  suit  may  be  maintained  in  the  district  court  with- 
out allegation  or  proof  that  the  Jurisdictional  amount  required  by 
section  24  (1)  of  the  Judicial  Code  is  Involved. 

Hence  there  Is  no  occasion  for  Jurisdictional  purposes  or  any 
other,  to  consider  whether  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly  are 


Immunities  secured  by  the  privileges  and  Immunities  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
revive  the  contention,  rejected  by  this  court  in  the  Slaughterhouse 
cases,  bupra.  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  United  States 
citizenship,  protected  by  that  clause,  extend  beyond  those  which 
arLve  or  grow  out  of  the  relationship  of  United  States  citizens  to 
the  National  Government      |1.| 

That  such  is  the  limited  application  of  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munities clause  seems  now  to  be  conceded  by  my  brethren.  But  It 
Is  said  that  the  freedom  of  respondents  with  which  the  petition- 
ers have  Interfered  is  the  "freedom  to  disseminate  Information 
concerning  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  to 
assemble  peaceably  for  discussion  of  the  act.  and  of  the  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  offered  by  It,"  and  that  these  are  privileges 
and  Immunities  cf  citizens  of  the  United  States  secured  against 
State  abridgement  by  the  privileges  and  immunities  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment. 

CALLED    AN    AFTERTHOUGHT 

It  has  been  said  that  the  right  of  citizens  to  assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  Congress  for  the  redress  of  grievances  is  a 
privilege  of  United  States  citizenship  protected  by  the  privileges 
and  immunities  clause  {United  States  v.  Cririkshank.  92  U  S.  542, 
552,  553).  We  may  assume  for  present  purpo.ses  although  the  step 
is  a  long  and  by  no  means  certain  one  (see  MarvrH  v.  Dote.  176 
U.  8.  581;  Twining  v.  New  Jersey,  supral  that  the  right  to  assemble 
to  discuss  the  advantages  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is 
likewise  a  privilege  secured  by  the  privileges  and  immvinitles  clause 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  not  to  others,  while  freedom 
to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  similar  State  statute 
would  not  be  within  the  privileges  and  Immunities  clause.  But 
the  difficulty  with  this  assumption,  is,  as  the  record  and  briefs 
show,  that  it  Is  an  afterthought  first  emerging  In  this  case  after 
It  was  submitted  to  us  for  decision,  and  like  most  afterthoughts 
in  litigated  matters  It  Is  without  adequate  support  in  the  record. 

The  respondents  in  their  bill  of  complaint  specifically  named  and 
quoted  article  IV,  section  2,  now  conceded  to  be  inapplicable,  and 
the  due-process,  and  equal -protection  clauses  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  as  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  secure  to 
them  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly.  They  omitted  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
from  their  quotation.  They  made  no  specific  allegation  that  any 
of  those  whose  freedom  had  been  Interfered  with  by  petitioners 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

CITIZENSHIP    ISStTK    DISCtTSSED 

The  general  allegjition  that  the  acts  of  petitioners  complained  of 
violate  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Individual  plaintiffs  here,  and  other  allegations  of  like  tencr,  were 
denied  by  petitioner's  answer.  There  Is  no  finding  by  either  court 
below  that  any  of  respondents  or  any  of  those  whose  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly  has  been  Infringed  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  referred  to  no  part  of  the  evidence  in  which  their 
citizenship  is  mentioned  or  from  which  It  can  be  inferred. 

Both  courts  below  found,  and  the  evidence  supports  the  find- 
ings, that  the  purpose  of  respondents,  other  than  the  Clvl!  Liber- 
ties Union,  !n  holding  meetings  In  Jersey  City,  was  to  organize 
labor  unions  in  varlovLS  industries  In  order  to  secure  to  workers 
the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining  with  respect  to  betterment  of 
wages,  hours  of  work,  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Whether  the  proposed  unions  were  to  be  organized  in  in- 
dustries which  might  be  subject  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  or  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Bnerd 
does  not  appear.  Neither  court  below  has  made  any  finding  that 
the  meetings  were  called  to  dlsciiss.  or  that  they  ever  did  In  fact 
discuss,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

ON   ABRIDGEMENT  OF  BIGHTS 

The  findings  do  not  support  the  conclusion  that  the  proposed 
meetings  Involved  any  such  relationship  between  the  National 
;  Government  and  respondents  or  any  of  them,  assuming  they  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  to  show  that  the  asserted  right 
or  privilege  was  that  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
cannot  say  that  an  adequate  basis  has  been  laid  for  supporting 
a  theory — which  respondents  themselves  evidently  did  not  enter- 
tain— that  any  of  their  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  were  abridged,  as 
distinguished  from,  the  privileges  gtiaranteed  to  all  persons  by  the 
due-process  clause. 

True,  the  findings  refer  to  the  suppression  by  petitioners  of 
exhibits,  one  of  which  turns  out  to  be  a  handbill  advising 
workers  they  have  the  legal  right  under  the  Wagner  Act  to  choose 
their  own  labor  union  to  represent  them  in  collective  bargaining. 
But  the  injimction,  which  the  court  now  rightly  sustains,  is  not 
restricted  to  the  protection  of  the  right,  said  to  pertain  to  United 
States  citizens,  to  disseminate  Information  about  the  Wagner  Act. 
On  the  contrary,  it  extends  and  applies  in  the  broadest  terms 
to  interferences  with  the  respondents  In  holding  any  lawful  meeting 
and  disseminating  any  lawful  information  by  circular,  leaflet, 
handbiU,  and  placard. 

If,  as  my  brethren  think,  respondents  are  entitled  to  maintain 
In  this  suit  only  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment — here  the  right 
to  disseminate  information  about  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act — it  is  plain  that  the  decree  is  too  broad. 

HELD    TOO    FAR-BEACHINO 

Instead  of  enjoining,  as  it  does,  Interference  with  all  meetings  for 
all  purposes  and  the  lawful  dissemination  of  all  information,  It 
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should  have  cnnttncd  Us  restraint  to  Interferences  with  the  dis- 
Bemlnatini?  of  informHtlon  about  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
through  meetings  or  otherwise.  The  court  »jclow  rightly  emitted 
any  such  limitation  from  the  decree,  evidently  becau.>c.  as  It  de- 
clared, petitioner's  acts  Infringed  the  due-process  clause,  which 
guarantees  to  all  persons  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly  for 
any  lawful  purjxjse 

No  more  grave  and  important  Issue  can  be  brought  to  this  court 
than  that  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  which  the  due- 
process  clause  guarantees  to  all  persons,  regardless  of  their  citizen- 
ship, but  which  privileges  our  Immunities  clause  secure  only  to 
citizens,  and  then  cnlv  to  the  limited  extent  that  their  relatlonsh.p 
to  the  National  Government  Is  atlected.  I  am  unable  to  rest  deci- 
sion here  en  the  assertion,  which  I  think  the  record  falls  to  .sup- 
port, that  respondents  must  depend  upon  their  limited  privileges 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  In  order  to  sustain  their  cause  or 
upon  so  palpable  an  avoidance  of  the  real  l55ue  in  the  case,  which 
respondents  have  raised  by  their  pleadings  aad  sustained  by  their 

Toof. 
NOT    MATTER    OF    CITIZENSHIP 

~"That  Issue  Is  whether  the  present  proceeding  can  be  main- 
tained under  section  24  (14)  of  the  Judicial  Code  as  a  suit  for 
the  protection  of  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  due- 
process  clause.  I  think  respondents'  right  to  maintain  it  does  not 
depend  on  their  citizenship  and  cannot  rightly  be  made  to  turn 
on  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  purptise  to  disseminate  in- 
formation about  the  National  Latxir  Relations  Act.  It  Is  enough 
that  petitioners  have  prevented  respondents  •  from  holding  meet- 
ings and  disseminating  Information  whether  for  the  organization 
of  labor  umons  or  for  any  other  lawful  purpose. 

IX  it  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  avoid  unnecessary  decision  of 
constitutional  questions,  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  so  to  mold 
the  unnecessary  creation  of  novel  constitutional  doctrine.  Inade- 
quately supported  by  the  record.  In  order  to  attain  an  end  easily 
and  certainly  reached  by  following  the  beaten  paths  of  constltu- 
tlcnal  decision. 

The  right  to  maintain  the  present  suit  Is  conferred  upon  the 
Individual  respondents  by  the  due-process  clause  and  acts  of 
Congress,  regardless  of  their  citizenship  and  of  the  amount  in 
controversy.  Section  1  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  April  20.  1871 
(17  Stat.  13),  provided  that  "any  person  who.  under  color  of  any 
law.  statute,  ordinance  •  •  •  of  any  State,  shall  subject,  or 
cause  to  be  subjected,  any  person  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  Im- 
munities secured  bv  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
shall  •  •  •  be  liable  to  the  party  Injured  to  any  action  at 
law.  suit  In  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  redress. ' 

RIGHT  OF  ACTION  GIVXN 

And  It  directed  that  such  proceedings  should  be  prosecuted  In 
the  several  d.strlct  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  The 
right  of  action  given  by  this  section  was  later  specifically  limited 
to  "any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  other  person  within  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof."  and  was  extended  to  Include  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  Immunities  secured  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  by  the  Constitution. 

As  thus  modified,  the  provision  was  continued  as  section  1979  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  now  constitutes  section  43  of  title  8  of 
the  United  States  Code.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cause  of 
action,  given  by  the  section  In  Its  original  as  well  as  Its  final  form, 
extends  broadly  to  deprivation  by  State  action  of  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  secured  to  persons  by  the  Constitution.  It 
thus  includes  the  fourteenth  amendment  and  such  privileges  and 
Immunities  as  are  secured  by  the  due-process  and  equal-protection 
clau"^es.  as  well  as  by  the  privileges  and  Immunities  clause  of  that 
amendment.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  they  are  those  rights 
secured  to  persons,  whether  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  not. 
to  whom  the  amendment  In  terms  extends  the  benefit  of  the  due- 
process  and  equal-protection  clauses. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  Slaughterhouse  cases  and  before 
the  later  expansion  by  Judicial  decision  of  the  content  of  the  due- 
process  and  equal -protection  clauses,  there  was  little  scope  for  the 
operation  of  this  statute  under  the  fourteenth  amendment.  The 
observation  of  the  court  In  United  States  v.  Cruikshank  (92  U.  S. 
542.  551).  that  the  right  of  assembly  was  not  secured  against  State 
action  by  the  Constitution,  must  be  attributed  to  the  decision  In 
the  Slaughterhouse  cases  that  only  privileges  and  Immunities 
peculiar  to  United  States  citizenship  were  secured  by  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  clause,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  at  that 
time  It  had  not  been  decided  that  the  right  was  one  protected  by 
the  due-process  clause. 

The  argument  that  the  phrase  In  the  statute  "secured  by  the 
Constitution"  refers  to  rights  "created."  rather  than  "protected" 
by  It.  Is  not  persuasive.  The  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  pro- 
claiming the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  In  order  to  "secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty."  xosos  the  word  "secure"  In  the  sense  of 
"protect"  or  "make  certain." 

Tiiat  the  phrase  was  used  in  this  sense  In  the  statute  now  under 
cons.deration  was  recognized  In  Carter  v.  Greenhow  (114  U.  S.  317, 
322).  where  it  was  held  as  a  matter  of  pleading;  that  the  particular 
cause  of  action  set  up  In  the  plaintifT's  pleading  was  In  contract 
and  was  not  to  redress  deprivation  of  the  "right  secured  to  him  by 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution"  (the  contract  clause),  to  which 
he  had  "chosen  not  to  resort  "  See.  as  to  other  rights  protected 
by  the  Constitution  and  hence  secured  by  it.  brought  within  the 
nrovLsions  of  Revised  Statutes,  section  5508,  Logan  v.  United 
il 


States  (144  U.  S.  265)   In  re  Quarles  and  Butler  (158  U.  S.  532); 
United  States  v.  Mosley  (238  U.  S.  383). 

Since  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  assembly  are  rights 
secured  to  persons  by  the  due-process  clause,  all  of  the  individual 
respondents  are  plainly  authorized  by  section  1  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1871  to  maintain  the  present  suit  in  equity  to  restrain  In- 
fringement of  their  rights.  As  to  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  which  Is  a  corporation.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  deprived  of 
the  civil  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly,  for  the  lib- 
erty guaranteed  by  the  due-process  clause  is  the  liberty  of  natural, 
not  artincial.  persons.  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Company  v. 
Rir;gs  (203  U.  S.  243.  255);  Western  Turf  Association  v.  Greeiiberg 
(204  U.  S.  359.  363). 

NO    VALUATION    ON    FRETDOM 

The  question  remains  whether  there  was  Jurisdiction  In  the  dis- 
trict court  to  entertain  the  suit,  although  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy cannot  be  shown  to  exceed  $3,000  in  value  because  the  as- 
serted rights,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  assembly,  art  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  valuation  in  money.  Tlie 
question  is  the  same  whether  the  right  or  privilege  asserted  Is  se- 
cured by  the  privileges  and  Immunities  clause  or  any  other.  V.'hen 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1871  directed  that  suits  for  violation  of 
section  1  of  that  act  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  district  and  cir- 
cuit courts,  the  only  requirement  of  a  Jurisdictional  amount  in 
suits  brought  In  the  Federal  courts  was  that  imposed  by  section  11 
of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  which  conferred  Jurisdiction  on  the 
circuit  courts  of  suits  where  "the  matter  In  di.spute"  exceeded  $500 
and  the  United  States  was  a  plaintiff,  or  an  alien  was  a  party,  or 
the  suit  was  between  citizens  of  different  States;  and  it  was  then 
plain  that  the  requirement  of  a  Jurisdictional  amount  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  causes  of  action  authorized  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1871. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1875  (c.  137.  18  Stat.  470).  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  circuit  courts  was  extended  to  suits  at  common  law  or  in 
equity  "arising  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States" 
In  which  the  matter  In  dispute  exceeded  $500.  By  the  act  of 
March  3.  1911  (c.  231.  36  Stat.  1887).  the  circuit  courts  were  abol- 
i.'^h  d  and  their  Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  district  courts 
and  by  successive  enactments  the  Jurisdictional  amount  applicable 
to  certain  classes  of  suits  was  raised  to  $3,000.  The  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  such  suits,  thus  modified,  appear  as  section  24  (1)  of 
the  Judicial  Code  (28  U.  S.  C,  sec.  41  ( 1 ) ) . 

TWO     PARALLEL    PROVISIONS 

Meanwhile,  the  provisions  conferring  Jurisdiction  on  district  and 
circuit  courts  over  suits  brought  under  section  1  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1871  were  continued  as  Revised  Statutes,  sections  563  and 
629.  and  now  appear  as  section  24  (14)  of  the  Judicial  Code  (28 
US  C.  sec.  41  (14) ).  The  act  of  March  3.  1911  (36  Stat.  1087.  1-91), 
amended  section  24  (1)  of  the  Judicial  Code  so  as  to  direct  that  "The 
foregoing  provision  as  to  the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter  In  con- 
troversy shall  not  he  construed  to  apply  to  any  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of  this  section."  (2)  Thus, 
since  1875.  the  Jurisdictional  acts  have  contained  two  provisions, 
one  conferring  Jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  courts,  district  or  circuit, 
to  entertain  suits  "arising  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States "  in  which  the  amount  In  controversy  exceeds  a 
specified  value;  the  other,  now  section  24  (14)  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
conferring  Jurisdiction  on  those  courts  of  suits  authorized  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1871.  regardless  of  the  amount  In  controversy. 

Since  all  of  the  suits  thus  authorized  are  suits  arising  under  a 
statute  of  the  United  States  to  redress  deprivation  of  rights, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution,  all  are 
literally  suits  "arising  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States."  But  it  does  not  follow  that  In  every  such  suit 
the  plaintiff  is  required  by  section  24  (1)  of  the  Judicial  Code 
to  allege  and  prove  that  the  constitutional  Immunity  which  he 
Beeks  to  vindicate  has  a  value  of  excess  of  $3,000. 

MATTER  OF  JURISDICTION 

There  are  many  rights  and  Immunities  secured  by  the  Consti- 
tution, of  which  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  are  conspicuous 
examples,  which  are  not  capable  of  money  valuation,  and  in  many 
instances,  like  the  present,  no  suit  In  equity  could  be  maintained 
for  their  protection  If  the  Jurisdictional  amount  were  prerequisite. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Congre.ss.  having  In  the  broad  terms 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1871  vested  In  all  persons  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  a  right  of  action  In  equity  for 
the  deprivation  of  constitutional  Immunities,  cognizable  only  In 
the  Federal  courts.  Intended  by  the  act  of  1875  to  destroy  those 
rights  of  action  by  withholding  from  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  them. 

That  such  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  1875  in  extending 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  to  causes  of  action  arising  under 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  involving  a  specified 
Jurisdictional  amount  Is  evident  from  the  continuance  upon  the 
statute  books  of  section  24  (14)  side  by  side  wi^h  section  24  (1) 
of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1875.  Since  the  two 
provisions  stand  and  must  be  read  together,  it  is  obvious  that 
neither  is  to  be  interpreted  as  abolishing  the  other,  especially  when 
It  is  remembered  that  the  1911  amendment  of  section  24  (1)  pro- 
vided that  the  requirement  of  a  Jurisdictional  amount  should  not 
be  construed  to  apply  to  cas?s  mentioned  in  section  24  (14). 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUITS 

This  must  be  taken  as  legislative  recognition  that  there  are  suits 
auihorizeU  by  Action  1  of  the  act  of  1871  which  could  be  brought 
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under  section  24  (14)  after,  as  well  as  before,  the  amendment  of 
1875  without  compliance  with  any  requirement  of  Jurisdictional 
amount,  and  that  these  at  least  niust  be  deemed  to  include  suits 
in  which  the  subject  matter  is  one  Incapable  of  valuation.  Other- 
wise we  should  be  forced  to  reach  the  absurd  conclusion  that  section 
24  (14)  is  meaningless  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  suits 
authorized  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  cannot  be  maintained  in  any 
court,  although  Jurisdiction  of  them,  with  no  Jurisdictional  amount, 
was  carefully  preserved  by  section  24  (14)  of  the  Judicial  Code  and 
by  the  1911  amendment  of  section  24  (1). 

By  treating  section  24  (14)  as  conferring  Federal  Jurisdiction  of 
suits  brought  under  the  act  of  1871  in  which  the  right  asserted  Is 
Inherently  incapable  of  pecuniary  valuations,  we  harmonize  the  two 
parallel  provisions  of  the  Judicial  Code,  construe  neither  as  super-  i 
fluous.  and  give  to  each  a  scope  in  conformity  with  its  history  and  ; 
manifest  purpose.  I 

The  practical  construction  which  has  been  given  by  this  Court  to 
the  two  Jurisdictional  provisions  establishes  that  the  Jurisdiction 
conferred  by  section  24  (14)  has  been  preserved  to  the  extent 
Indicated. 

CASE  IN  POINT  CITED 

In  Holt  V.  Indiana  Manufacturing  Co.  (176  U.  S.  68)  suit  was 
brought  to  restrain  alleged  unconstitutional  taxation  of  patent 
rights.  The  Court  held  that  the  suit  was  one  arising  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
section  24  (1)  of  the  Judicial  Code  and  that  the  United  States 
circuit  court  In  which  the  suit  had  been  begun  was  without 
Jurisdiction  because  the  challenged  tax  was  less  than  the  Jurisdic- 
tional amount.  The  Court  remarked  that  the  present  section 
24  (14)  applied  only  to  suits  alleging  deprivation  of  "civil  rights." 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Truax  v.  .Batch  (239  U.  S.  33,  Affirming  219 
Fed  273)  this  Court  sustained  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  district  court 
to  entertain  the  suit  of  an  alien  to  restrain  eni'orcement  of  a 
State  statute  alleged  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  equal-protec- 
tion clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  because  It  discriminated 
against  aliens  in  their  right  to  seek  and  retain  employment. 

The  Jtirlsdictlon  of  a  district  court  was  similarly  sustained  In 
Crane  v.  Jo>inson  (242  U.  S.  339)  on  the  authority  of  Truax  v. 
Raich,  supra.  The  suit  was  brought  In  a  district  court  to  restrain 
enforcement  of  a  State  statute  alleged  to  deny  equal  protection 
In  suppressing  the  freedom  to  pursue  a  particular  trade  or  calling. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  case  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  constitutional  right  or  Irrununlty  alleged  In  these  two  cases  was 
one  of  personal  freedom.  Invoked  In  the  Raich  case  by  one  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  both  cases  the  right  asserted  arose 
under  the  equal-protection,  not  the  privileges  and  immunities 
clause;  in  both  the  gist  of  the  cause  of  action  was  not  damage  or 
Injury  to  property  but  unconstitutional  Infringement  of  a  right  of 
personal  liberty  not  susceptible  of  valuation  in  money.  The  Juris- 
diction was  sustained  despite  the  omission  of  any  allegation  or 
proof  of  Jurisdictional  amount,  pointedly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  Court. 

"EXPERIMENTATION"    IS    SEEN 

The  conclusion  seems  Inescapable  that  the  right  conferred  by 
the  act  of  1871  to  maintain  a  suit  In  equity  In  the  Federal  courts 
to  protect  the  suitor  against  a  deprivation  of  rights  or  Immunities 
secured  by  the  Constitution  hats  been  preserved,  and  that  whenever 
the  right  or  immunity  is  one  of  personal  liberty,  not  dependent 
for  its  existence  upon  the  infringement  of  property  rights,  there  Is 
Jurisdiction  in  the  district  court  under  section  24  (14)  of  the 
Judicial  Code  to  entertain  it  without  proof  that  the  amount  in 
controversy  exceeds  $3,000.  As  the  right  Is  secured  to  "any  per- 
son "  by  the  due-process  clause,  and  as  the  statute  permits  the  suit 
to  be  brought  by  "any  person"  as  well  as  by  a  citizen.  It  is  certain 
that  resort  to  the  privileges  and  Immunities  clause  would  not  sup- 
port the  decree  which  we  now  sustain  and  would  Involve  constitu- 
tional experimentation  as  gratuitous  as  it  is  unwarranted.  We 
cannot  be  sure  that  Its  consequences  would  not  be  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Justice  Reed  concurs  in  this  opinion. 


Thank  You,  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  MARGARET  E   BROWN,  OF  ALHAM3RA,  CALIF. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  tcday  the  following 
cxrression  of  one  young  American  woman  regarding  her 
country  is,  I  think,  a  good  antidote.  I  am  proud  that  it  was 
written  by  one  of  my  constituents, 
Lxxxrv— App 152 


THANK    YOU.    AMERICA 

(By  Margaret  E.  Brown,  Alhambra.  Calif.) 

For  more  than  28  years  America  has  been  giving  me:  Parents, 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  education,  and  inspiration.  Thank  you, 
America.,  for  life  itself.  Thank  j'ou,  America,  for  millions  of 
homes  with  fine  idealistic  parents;  thanks  for  sanitation;  for  pub- 
lic highways;  street  lights;  police  and  fire  protection;  thanks  for 
the  kind  of  free  education  nowhere  else  available  In  the  world — 
the  kind  of  education  offered  In  Los  Angeles.  Pasadena,  and  all  of 
southern  California.  We  American  young  people  Just  go  ahead 
and  accept  for  granted  homes,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  enjoy- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press — so  precious  to  us— radios,  schools 
which  offer  the  opportunity  to  train  for  any  kind  of  occupation 
one  chooses,  and  frequently  we  forget  to  say  "Thank  you." 

Thank  you.  America,  for  the  great  American  church  and  Its 
Big  Minister,  always  near  at  hand;  for  the  freedom  to  worship 
God;  and  for  the  problem -solving  contact  with  one's  minister. 

Thank  you,  America,  for  the  ballot,  for  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating In  the  campaign  that  precedes  the  balloting.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  big  cause,  like  "peace"  or  "temper- 
ance." or  "democracy. "  to  work  for  while  others  have  the  privilege 
of  choosing  the  other  side  of  these  causes.  There  Is  alwa>*8  an 
honest  other  side,  and  both  can  go  merrily  on  working  and  living 
while  first  one  side  triumphs,  then  the  other  side,  but  eventually 
the  right  side  wins — but  the  person  on  the  other  side  lives  on. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  helping  a  great  candidate  gain 
a  political  office. 

For  the  blessing  of  living  here  when  the  greatest  sin  of  mankind, 
war.  is  being  squarely  faced  by  the  Nation  and  Its  youth — the  age 
that  is  going  to  do — is  doing  the  work  of  changing  the  world  from 
living  In  war  to  living  in  j>eace  -thanks! 

For  the  Presidency,  with  its  guiding  hand  and  heart  always  trsrlng 
to  help  every  American;  for  Congress  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  with  their  tremendous  task  of  governing  the  American 
people  the  way  the  American  people  want  to  be  governed.  I  thank 
you.  America. 

May  America  be  first  to  establish  the  highest  kind  of  a  standard 
of  living  for  all  those  residing  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
May  America  be  first  to  gain  employment  for  all  her  working  people 
In  work  that  is  valuable  to  the  entire  Nation.  May  America  be 
first  to  establish  the  right  kind  of  free  trade  with  all  nations.  May 
America  be  first  In  spreading  the  Ideals  of  democracy  to  the  whole 
world. 

Thank  you,  America,  for  the  vision  yotir  teachers  and  your 
preachers  have  given  to  American  yoiuig  people! 


Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY,  OF  VERMONT 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  I  Mr.  PlumleyI.  delivered  at  the  Georgia 
Military  Academy.  College  Park,  Ga..  on  May  29,  1939: 

I  am  honored  by  being  asked  to  address  you  upon  this  occasion. 
My  association  with  your  honored  president  covers  a  period  of  20 
years  of  exceptionally  pleasant  relations,  during  which  I  have 
come  to  know  about  and  to  appreciate  the  very  great  contribution 
he  h£is  made  toward  the  establishment  In  perpetuity  of  this  dis- 
tinguished institution. 

I  am  not  a  militarist  and,  as  an  Amarlcan  citizen,  I  am  opposed 
to  war.  If  that  makes  me  a  pacifist,  then  that  Is  what  I  am; 
nevertheless,  I  have  little  patience  with  the  attitude  of  these 
people  who,  for  selfi&h,  pecuniary,  or  political  purposes,  or  lor 
any  other  reason,  are  ready  to  strip  this  country  of.  or  to  curtail 
or  limit,  our  reasonable,  necessary,  and  adequate  defense;  nor  do 
I  agree  with  those  who  would  throw  into  the  Junk  heap  our  plans 
so  carefully  worked  out  in  order  to  Insure  us  a  safe,  reasonable, 
and  Justifiable  amount  of  military  preparedness.  Anyone  con- 
versant with  the  facts,  and  anyone  may  be — and  no  one  who  is 
not  has  any  business  to  mislead  the  people  of  this  country — any- 
one. I  say,  who  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about  knows  that  we 
are  grossly  and  Inadequately  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  today  or 
to  protect  ourselves  from  an  attack  by  foreign  foe. 

An  examination  of  the  roll  of  graduates  of  the  Institutions  of 
our  country  in  which  military  training  is  established  and  wherein 
the  R  O  T.  C.  units  properly  function  completely  refutes  the 
argument  that  such  training  produces  in  them  a  warlike  spirit  or 
makes  them  militarists.    The   graduates  of  these   Institutions  do 
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not  m  any  considerable  number  chooBe  the  proff^ssion  of  arms. 
The  contrary  Is  true.  These  young  men  realize  what  war  means. 
what  It  costs,  and.  above  all  others,  are  most  anxloxis  that  peace 
shall  prerall. 

I  say  to  you  that  every  dollar  spent  in  order  to  dlffxise  military 
knowledge  among  them  and  to  educate  them  for  the  discharge  of 
each  and  all  their  duties  as  a  citizen  In  peace  and  In  war  Is  ex- 
mnded  In  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  universal  peace.  I 
cannot  understand  the  attitude  or  stale  of  mind  of  those  misled 
tlieorlsts  and  well-intentioned  but  mls^ided  and  misinformed  peo- 
ple who  so  severely  denounce  that  method  and  form  of  education 
and  training  which  more  than  all  others  will  accomplish  the  very 
end  they  seek  to  attain,  the  outlawry  of  war.  The  making  of 
peacetime  clUzens  fitted  to  serve  their  country  In  the  event  of  a 
tlmo  of  war  Is  the  purp<jse.  the  bxislness.  and  the  successful  at- 
tainment of  such  Institutions. 

To  be  an  American  citizen  In  this,  so  wonderful  an  age,  is  the 
greatest  blessing  any  man  or  woman  may  enjoy.  To  have  and  play 
a  part  In  shaping  and  changing  the  course  of  history  Is  the  greatest 
opportunity  with  which  any  man  or  woman  of  any  day  or  genera- 
tion can  be  confronted.  The  best  educated  cltlz-en  is  he  who  re- 
spects the  rights  of  others,  recognizes  that  properly  constituted 
authorities  are  entitled  to  be  obeyed,  and  realizes  the  re«TX>n5iblll- 
tlcs  attaching  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  his  citizenship.  A  man 
(diicated  to  understand,  to  accomplish,  and  to  conunand  Is  the 
type  of  citizen  such  training  develops. 

Milltarv  training  of  the  youth  cf  the  land  tends  to  cultivate  an 
honest  manly  character,  hatred  of  shams  and  humbugs,  an  earn- 
est purpose  to  make  the  most  of  one's  self,  to  serve  one's  time  as  a 
man.  and  one's  country  as  a  good  citizen  nnd  patriot. 

I  have  observed  at  close  hand  the  exemplification  and  accom- 
plishment for  which  this  training  is  responsible.  1  know  whereof 
I  speak  wnen  I  say  that  the  lessons  it  teaches  are  Invaluable. 
It  Impresses  upon  the  student  mind  the  axiom  that  no  man  Is 
fitted  to  command  who  has  not  first  learned  to  obey. 

At  every  formation  from  the  first  to  the  last  In  his  course, 
everywhere  and  all  the  time,  it  hammers  Into  the  head  and 
habit  of  the  cadet  the  absolute  necessity  for  attention  to  the 
business  in  hand.  It  shows  him.  In  diie  course,  that  real  merit 
Is  properly  recognized;  it  teaches  him  to  app^reciate  that  with 
such  merited  recognition  comes  the  assumption  of  added  re- 
sponsibility. He  learns  to  meet  emergencies,  to  be  prepared  for 
the  unexpected,  and  to  assume  responsibility  as  the  opportunity 
and  occasion  therefor  are  presented.  He  is  also  taupht  to  realize 
the  Importance  of  punctuality,  how  absolutely  IndlsjDensable  is 
accuracy,  how  essential  is  efficiency,  the  value  of  time,  and  the 
benefits  of  brevity.  In  touching  elbows  with  his  equals  saluting 
h!8  superiors,  commanding  hit  inferiors,  he  Is  taupht  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  each — what  goes  wlt^  authority  and  how  he 
may  use  but  never  abuse  it.  He  learns  to  li>ok  ahead,  to  bo 
prepared  at  any  time  to  have  his  mettle  tried  and  temper  tested, 
to  form  his  advance  guard,  but  to  keep  his  main  strength  in 
reserve.  Ho  acquires  the  knowledge,  theoretically  and  practically. 
of  proper  preparation,  the  worth  of  his  word,  and  what  consti- 
tutes honor.  He  Is  able  fairly,  impartially,  and  Impersonally  to 
estimate  his  own  strenjr'h  and  limitations  and  knows  he  should 
not  ur.df'rtake  that  ^-hich  he  cannot  fairly  expect  decently  to 
accomplish,  but  should  accomplish  what  he  tindertakes  and  that 
he  nuii=t  find  a  way  or  make  one. 

These  are  the  ideas  and  ideals  set  before  him  in  theory  and 
practice  constantly  as  a  part  of  his  military  training  and  dis- 
cipline until  they  become  part  and  parcel  of  him — and  I  doubt 
If  any  course  of  study  or  plan  of  training  can  show  better  Ideas, 
Ideals,  or  educational  theories  or.  In  practical  results,  better  fit 
those  who  are  taught — citizen,  soldier,  or  sailor,  for  either  private 
or  public  careers. 

In  the  older  days  before  the  machine  became  an  Iron  Man 
Friday,  jieople  obeyed  the  law:  "Work  or  starve."  Today  the 
slogan  is:   ""Think  or  perish." 

I  might  as  well  admit,  first  as  last,  that  I  have  no  patience  with 
those  who  are  living  in  the  past,  and  to  and  of  themselves  and 
their  generation.  What  old  fossils  they  are  to  permit  themselves 
to  think  that  the  best  has  heen,  when  everybody  knows  that  the 
best  is  yet  to  be.  They  live  In  a  past  gone  glimmering  through 
the  dreams  of  things  that  were,  not  realizing  that  the  tender 
grace  of  a  day  that  is  gone  will  never  come  back  to  them,  or  that 
the  past  Is  dead,  and  has  no  resurrection.  They  forget  that  the 
earth  with  Its  scarred  face  Is  a  sj-mbol  of  the  past. 

I  say  to  them  and  in  their  interest,  that  beyond  the  east  Is 
the  sunrise,  and  beyond  the  west  is  the  sea.  There  Is  a  realm 
where  the  rainbow  never  fades,  where  the  stars  are  spread  before 
us  like  islands 'that  slxmiber  in  an  ocean,  while  things  and  beings 
that  pass  before  us  like  shadows,  will  stay  In  our  presence  forever. 

Tcuth  is  the  stream  of  the  ne'v,  wash'ng  against  the  rocks  of 
the  habitual  and  the  old.  It  floods  In  a  continual  current  of  en- 
thusiams.  of  Joy  In  existence,  of  hope,  of  fine  expectations,  of 
sharp  awareness  of  evil  and  Injtistice.  of  headlong  ambition  to  reap 
harvests  that  seem  possible.  Youth  Is  the  Idealist.  It  sees  what 
may  be  bullded  out  of  what  is.  It  is  the  Impetuous  engineer  knock- 
ing at  the  gates  of  thought,  clamoring  to  be  let  in.  It  is  progress, 
change,  alteration,  eternal  striving  ahead,  and  if  it  is  Inclined  to 
trail  off  the  discussion  sometimes  into  poppycock,  it  has.  still,  the 
seeds  of  vitality.  It  Is  that  part  of  life  which  is  irrepressible 
growth. 


Age  Is  the  halfwav  house,  where  experience  fructifies  Into  caution. 
The  aloe  has  blormed.  but  the  fruit  may  be  mellowing.  Age  has  met 
disillusion  and  knows  the  garb  of  that  foeman.  It  has  pushed 
possibilities  to  the  limit  and  feels  ready  to  cry,  "Halt."  that  it  may 
consolidate  its  winnings.  Crabbed  only  when  defeat  has  embittered 
it.  or  when  fear  has  driven  out  generosity  and  implanted  greed,  it 
represents  the  realities  which  to  youth  are  still  touched  with  haze. 

Age  is  no  practical  realist  when  It  deadens  its  ears  to  the  news 
which  the  new  generation  has  to  tell  it.  To  set  oneself  against  the 
idealist  merely  because  of  a  constitutional  hatred  for  change  is  to 
prophesy  one's  own  defeat.  Hatred  for  change  is  not  a  qualification 
of  the  practical  realist. 

Change  is  everywhere.  It  Is  bom  into  the  world  with  our  progeny. 
Evcrj-  baby  in  the  cradle  is  a  potential  revolution — the  end  of  on© 
epoch  and  the  beginning  of  another.  "Let  us  keep  the  keys  from 
the  children,"  cries  a  woman  novelist.  Folly!  The  children  are 
bom  with  the  keys  in  their  possession — brains.  And  If  they  move 
to  the  next  vUlage  and  build  up  a  lure  there  to  draw  half  of  our 
local  populace,  are  we  the  gainers? 

Change  will  not  be  denied  any  more  than  youth,  its  eternal 
symbol. 

The  older  generations  are  the  steadiers.  the  stabilizers,  and  the 
anchors  of  this  day  and  generation.  .  So  I  say  to  you  today,  may  the 
Joy  you  get  out  of  bearing  your  burdens  be  found  in  and  measured, 
by  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  you  would  achieve. 

When  the  future  looks  dark  and  unpromising,  when  you  cannot 
reconcile  the  present  with  the  past,  do  not  be  discouraged;  learn  to 
say  with  Martha  Haskell  Clark: 

"Youth  will  be  served;  the  gods  we  reared 

In  faith  upon  our  altar -stone 
Now  keep  their  vigil  unrevcred 

In  dusty  corners,  all  unknown. 
New  idols  rise  at  new  demands  ' 

Above  our  crumbling  overthrow. 
They  pick  and  choose  with  ruthless  hands — 

As  we  did  in  the  long  ago. 

"Youth  will  be  served:  we  live  to  see 

Our  dearest  deeds  another's  Ixiast, 
A  butt  for  laughtered  ribaldry 

The  dreams  for  which  we  sulTered  most. 
They  see  no  print  of  bleeding  feet. 

The  heights  we  won  on  footsteps  slow, 
Tliey  mount,  unwitting  of  defeat — 

As  we  did  In  the  long  ago. 

"Youth  must  be  served;  one  harvests  gain 

The  seed  from  which  new  harvest  spilngs 
The  fuller  yield  of  golden  grain 

From  our  forgotten  harrowings. 
Their  hands  shall  tuin  fresh  fu  row  soil. 

The  bread  we  eat.  they  too  shall  know — 
May  they  find  gods  to  sweeten  toil — 

As  we  did  in  the  long  ago." 

It  is  mind  after  all  which  does  the  work  of  the  world,  so  that 
the  more  there  is  of  mind  the  more  work  will  be  accomplished. 
A  man  in  proportion  as  he  is  Intelligent  makes  a  given  force 
accomplish  a  greater  task;  makes  skill  take  the  place  of  muscles, 
and  with  less  labor  gives  a  better  product.  It  is  an  Insult  to 
our  intelligence  to  suggest  a  contrary  doctrine,  Man  is  bigger 
and  greater  than  any  machine  he  will  ever  Invent,  It  is  a  new 
era  in  which  we  are  living.  Man  will  have  to  adapt  himsself  to 
the  speed  of  the  a^e  and  the  progress  in  things  mechanical,  for 
which  he  can  hold  himself  responsible.  Because  a  policy  or  a 
principle  or  a  theory  is  old  does  not  of  itself  establish  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  something  better  to  be  found.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  a  policy  or  a  principle  or  theory  Is  old  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  reason  or  Justification  for  our  departure  from  it. 

The  astronomer  discovers  that  geometry,  a  pure  abstraction  of 
the  human  mind,  is  the  measure  of  planetary  motion.  The  chem- 
ist finds  proportions  and  intelligible  method  throughout  matter; 
and  science  Is  nothing  but  the  finding  of  analogy.  Identity,  in  the 
most  remote  parts.  The  ambitious  soul  sets  down  his  own  con- 
cliiEions  before  each  refractory  fact;  one  after  another  reduces  all 
strange  constituents,  each  new  power  to  its  class  and  Its  law,  and 
goes  on  forever  to  animate  the  last  fiber  of  organization,  the 
outskirts  of  nature  by  insight. 

There  are  certain  laws  which  In  the  last  anal3?sls  are  as  in- 
exorable and  unchanging  as  those  which  govern  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  though  the  time  limit  within  which  opera- 
tions under  the  law  may  be  completed  may  change  and  vary.  Man 
always  has  turned,  and  always  will,  eventually,  turn  these  laws  to 
his  advantage  and  to  his  own  accoimt. 

The  Old  Oracle  said:  "All  things  have  two  handles;  beware  of 
the  wTong  one."  And  Ralph  Waldo  Einerson  said:  "In  life  too 
often  the  scholar  errs  with  mankind  and  forfeits  his  privilege." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say:  "Every  day  the  sun;  and,  after  simset, 
night  and-  her  stars;  ever  the  winds  blow;  ever  the  grass  grows; 
every  day  man  and  woman  conversing,  beholding  and  beholden. 
The  scholar  is  he  of  all  men  whom  this  sptectacle  most  engages." 

To  the  student  and  scholar,  to  the  Individual,  there  comes  m 
sense  of,  an  appreciation  ol — what  shall  I  say? — of  a  something. 
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a  longing   which   others   do   not   know   and   cannot   comprehend, 
peihaps  as  well  stated  in  these  words  of  Moody  as  ansrwhere: 

"Careless  where  our  face  Is  set. 
Let  us  take  the  op)en  way. 
What  we  are  no  tongue  has  told  us: 
Errand-goes  who  forget? 
Soldiers  heedless  of  their  harry? 
Pilgrim  people  gone  astray? 
We  have  heard  a  voice  cry,  'Wander!' 
That  was  all  we  heard  it  say. 
•  •••••• 

God,  who  gives  the  bird  its  anguish,  maketh  nothing  manifest 
But  upon  our  lifted  foreheads  pours  the  boon  of  endless  quest," 

We  go  along  unblazed  trails.  We  cannot  penetrate  the  final 
mystery  of  things,  becatxse  behind  every  mystery  is  another 
mystery.    So  It  will  always  be. 

Forever  apace,  never  arriving,  has  been  the  timeless  past  and 
shall  be  the  endless  future.  "Ah.  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed 
his  grasp.     Or.  what  is  heaven  for?"  says  the  poet. 

Yes!  This  is  the  trail  along  which  travel  all  human  Ideals.  An 
everlasting  trek  from  the  near  to  the  far  horizon  sown  thick 
with  human  bones. 

There  is  no  ending  and  no  beginning.  There  Is  no  limit  to  space 
or  time,  though  we  nxake  our  heads  ache  trying  to  think  how 
such  can  be  th?  case. 

This  is  the  Journey  you  are  about  to  take. 

You  will  save  yourselves  a  great  deal  of  needless  worry  on  your 
Journey  if  you  early  establish  for  yourself  a  philosophy  of  life,  so 
in  conclusion  I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  a  brief 
codification  cf  th?  philosophy  of  that  stoic  philosopher,  Epictetus 
of  Rome,  who  said: 

"Is  a  little  oil  spilt, 
A  llttl.e  wine  stolen. 
Say  to  yourself — 
This  is   the  purchase 
Paid  for  peace,  for 
Tranquillity,  and  nothing 
Is  to  be  had  for  nothing. 
Be  content  to  be 
Thought  foolish  and  stupid. 
Do  not  wish  to  be  thought 
To   know — and   though 
You  appear  to  others 
To  be  somebody — distrust 
Yourself ! 
Remember  that 
You  are  an  actor 
In  a  drama  of 
Such  a  kind  as  the 
Author  pleases  to  make  it. 
If  short,  of  a  short  one; 
If  long,  of  a  long  one. 
It  Is  your  business 
To  act  well  the  character 
Assigned  you;  to  choose  it 
Is  another's." 


Social  Security  Looks  to  the  Future 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK,  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, JUNE  5,  1939 


Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  the  very  able  address  of  Hon.  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMAcK,  of  Massachusetts,  made  during  the  National  Radio 
Forum,  arranged  by  the  Washington  Star  and  broadcast  over 
a  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network,  Monday  night,  June  5, 
1939. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

LOOKS    TO    THE    FtrrtJRB 

Lr.dles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  I  want  to  express 
'  niy  appreciation  to  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  its  Invitation 
which  enables  me  to  talk  over  the  National  Radio  Forum  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amendments  proposed,  which  are  now  pending  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  existing  social-security  law. 


A  bill  making  substantial  changes  In  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
now  before  Congress,  a  bill  In  which  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  this  country  has  a  personal  stake.  This  means  you — as  you  sit 
at  home  tonight  listening  to  this  broadcast;  as  you  go  about  yoxxT 
work  tomorrow;  as  you  think  and  plan  for  your  own  futiu^  and 
that  of  your  children. 

We  have  now  had  a  national  social -security  program  for  nearly 
4  years.  Because  of  this,  millions  of  persons.  In  every  State  and 
county  throughout  the  Nation,  know  what  security  means  as  never 
was  known  before. 

More  than  twenty-seven  and  one-half  million  persons  are  cov- 
ered by  State  unelhplojrment  compensation  laws.  And  because  of 
this  protection  the  gaps  between  Jobs  need  no  longer  swallow  up 
the  savings  of  those  covered  and  throw  you  and  your  famiUes  upon 
relief,  at  least  during  period  of  payments  provided  by  your  State 
law.  Those  covered  employees  who  have  been  temporarily  out  of 
work  since  you  had  this  job  Insurance  protection  have  shared  In 
the  $575,000,000  in  out-of-work  benefits  that  have  been  paid  out 
since  a  year  ago  January.  You  who  havi  benefited  do  not  need 
to  be  told  what  this  has  added  to  yotu-  security  and  that  of  your 
family. 

Benefit  payments,  as  time  passes  and  experience  Is  obtained,  will 
be  improved  upon.  Many  States  have  already  liberalized,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  litjerallz'ng,  benefit  payments.  "Pnat  is  the  history  of 
all  protrressive,  humane  legislation.  As  a  particular  Instance,  I  refer 
to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  the  several  States  which  has 
been  Improved  upon  materially  from  time  to  time. 

Some  44,000,000  persons  throughout  the  United  States  have  ac- 
counts under  the  Federal  old-age  insurance  system.  As  partici- 
pants In  this  great  national  program  of  mutual  protection  such  per- 
sons have  already  begun  to  build  toward  a  retirement  Income,  an 
income  which  will  be  theirs  in  their  old  age  by  right,  based  on  their 
own  thrift  and  Industry,  and  backed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Itself,  We  all  know  only  too  well  what  the  tragedy  of  a  des- 
titute old-age  means.  For  millions  of  Americans  the  haunting  fear 
of  such  a  futtire  lot  will  be  allayed. 

For  those  who  are  already  old  and  in  need;  for  those  who  are 
blind  and  cannot  work;  for  children  in  homes  broken  by  death  or 
another  disaster,  the  Social  Security  Act  has  also  provided  an  In- 
creased measure  of  security  through  a  Federal  grant  to  those  States 
which  have  passed  approved  legislation.  More  than  2.500,000  of 
them  are  receiving  public  assistance  from  the  Federal  and  State 
funds  made  available  under  the  act. 

In  connection  with  these  activities,  where  need  Is  a  condition 
precedent  to  payment,  there  is  no  Federal  investigation  of  appli- 
cations, or  sujjervision  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  does  not  determine  the  amount  any  person  In  need 
among  these  classes  receives.  That  is  determined  in  accordance 
with  State  law.  These  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
well  as  unemployment  compensation,  are  State  administered, 
benefits  being  dependent  upon  the  State  law.  The  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  makes  its  contribution  after  State  or  local  action  has 
been  favorably  taken. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  there  was  no  national  pattern  of  assistance  for  the 
aged,  for  the  dependent  children,  for  the  needy  blind.  A  few 
States  made  inadequate  provisions  for  the  aged,  %'cry  few  for  the 
dependent  blind  and  the  children,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
States  made  no  provision  at  all.  The  Federal  Government,  through 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  has  created  a  uniform  pat- 
tern in  these  fields  of  relief  activities. 

And  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  act  has  enabled  your  State  and 
your  community  to  Increase  their  public  health  protection,  to 
provide  better  services  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare, 
and  to  extend  their  provisions  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  handicapped   workers. 

Because  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  4  years 
ago  this  coming  August  all  this  has  been  possible.  Because  Congress 
is  now  considering  a  bill  to  make  the  Social  Security  Act  still  more 
effective,  you  may  look  forward  to  Increases  in  Immediate  protection 
and  benefits  and  decreases  In  immediate  cost. 

This  new  bill  was  wTltten  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  It  has  Just  been  reported  out  of 
the  committee  after  4  months  of  continuous  study.  Testimony 
taken  at  the  hearings  commenced  on  February  1  runs  to  some  2,500 
pages.  The  committee  members  have  labored  early  and  late  for  4 
solid  months  day  after  day.  We  believe  the  bill  which  we  are  now 
presenting  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation  demonstrates  our 
earnest  concern  for  all  of  you  who  have  a  stake  in  this  great  humane 
legislation. 

The  bill  reported  will  save  employers  at  least  $1,500,000,000 
in  taxes  during  the  next  3  years.  It  will  liberalize  the  benefit 
payments  to  workers,  both  those  made  under  State  Job  insur- 
ance laws  and  those  under  the  Federal  old-age  insurance  sys- 
tem. It  will  make  more  Federal  money  available  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  and  to  the  needy  aged.  It  will  simplify  administration 
and  materially  cut  down  red  tape  for  the  employer,  the  employee, 
and  the  Government. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  ImpxDrtant.  important  not  Just  to 
something  vaguely  called  the  people,  but  to  you  as  Individuals, 
as  wage  earners,  and  as  businessmen,  as  citizens  and  as  taxpayers. 
I  know  you  will  study  these  amendments  in  detail  as  they  are 
reported  to  you  in  your  newspapers.  I  want  now,  however,  to 
highlight  some  of  the  points  which  seem  to  me  of  major  sig- 
ulflcance. 
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First,  as  to  taxes:  The  old-age  Insurance  lax  has  been  frcaen 
at  Its  present  rate  for  3  years.  This  means  that  the  employer  and 
tiie  wage  earner  will  continue  to  pay  1  percent  each  on  the  em- 
ployee's wages,  whereas  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  rate 
would  Increase  to  l'^  percent  each  January  1.  next.  I  have 
Buppx-irted  this  change  because  I  believe  It  Is  sound  and  because 
It  will  benefit  both  employers  and  employees.  This  proposal  alone 
win  save  them  at  least  »825.000.000  during  the  next  3  years. 

In  connection  with  unemployment  comperisation.  the  committee 
has  recommended  a  plan  which  I  submitted.  This  would  enable 
the  States  to  reduce  their  unemployment-innimncc  contributions, 
provided  they  have  built  up  a  certain  reserve  and  meet  minimum 
benefit  standards.  During  1940  alone  this  provision  may  save 
employers  from  $165,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  It  will  result  in  great 
8Bvlni:8  in  later  years. 

Other  changes  proposed  by  the  committee  with  resjsect  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  will  save  employers  an  additional  $80.- 
000.000  next  year. 

For  example,  the  committee  has  recommended  that  the  pay-roll 
tax  on  unemployment  compensation  be  confined  to  the  first  $3,000 
of  salary.  On  present  business  activity,  that  alone  will  re<3Vilt  in 
permanent  savings  to  employers  of  $65,000,000  each  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  penalty  under  the  present  law  of  90  percent  for  the  delay 
of  employers  In  making  returns  of  the  unemployment -compensa- 
tion tax  has  been  sharply  reduced,  which  will  also  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial saving  each  year. 

And  now  as  to  the  protection  offered  by  the  Social  Security  Act: 
These  have  been  substantially  strengthened.  And  this  is  all  im- 
portant; for  the  whole  objective  of  social  security  is  to  provide 
some  income  that  will  be  at  least  fairly  adequate  for  basic  needs 
and  that  will  tide  people  over  when  the  hazard  of  want  becomes 
a  reality.  This  protection  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  individual 
but  also  for  his  family.  After  all,  a  man  out  of  work  does  not 
confine  his  worrying  to  himself:  his  worst  worries  are  for  his  wile 
and  children — -how  to  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter  them.  And  no 
man  locks  forward  to  his  own  old  age  apart  from  what  the  course  of 
life  win  mean  to  those  who  are  dear  to  him  and  dependent  upon 
him.  He  wants  old-age  security  for  his  helpmate  as  well  as  for 
himself.  Above  all.  he  wants  some  assurance  that  his  wife  and 
children  will  not  be  left  utterly  stranded  if  he  himself  should  die. 

My  fellow  Members  and  I,  of  the  committee  and  of  Congress, 
share  your  concern  for  family  security.  We  believe  that  the  con- 
servation of  family  life  Is  the  prime  purpose  behind  all  our  efforts 
to  promote  social  security.  And  I  think  I  may  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  every  one  of  our  proposals  with  respect  to 
Insurance  benefits  and  assistance  payments  represents  a  genuine 
step  toward  this  goal— the  safeguarding  of  the  American  family. 

To  this  end  the  old-age  insurance  program  has  been  liberalized 
and  extended.  Monthly  benefits  will  begin  to  be  paid  in  1940 
Instead  of  being  postponed  until  19^2.  The  "stop  date"  which 
now  prevents  wages  earned  after  age  65  from  counting  toward 
benefits  will  be  removed,  thus  pjrmittmg  workers  to  continue 
increasing  their  protection  until  they  actually  give  up  working. 
These  two  changes  will  greatly  increase  the  benefits  which  will 
be  payable  particularly  to  those  now  approaching  retirement  age. 

Monthly  benefits  have  been  Increased — first,  by  basing  benefits 
on  "average  wages"  rather  than  as  at  present,  on  accumulated 
wages;  second,  by  providing  supplementary  benefits  for  the  wives 
of  annuitants.  Under  this  new  plan  beneficiaries,  whether  mar- 
ried or  single,  will  get  more  protection  than  they  could  buy  with 
tiieiT  own  contributions  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  the  equity 
and  adequacy  of  the  system  is  increased  by  recognizing  that  the 
need  of  a  married  couple  Is  as  a  general  rule  greater  than  that 
cf  one  person  alone. 

All  of  these  changes  promote  family  as  well  as  Individual  se- 
curity for  those  who  live  to  reach  old  age.  But  death  must  still 
be  reckoned  with  and  families  must  still  be  provided  for  when 
the  breadwinner  dies.  And  so.  In  addition  to  liberalizing  benefits 
for  old  age,  the  commlttte  proposes  that  benefits  be  provided  for 
the  dependents  who  may  survive  the  worker.  The  groups  most 
likely  to  need  this  protection  are  aged  widows,  younger  widows 
with  children,  orphans,  and  dependent  parents.  For  widows,  the 
monthly  benefit  would  be  thrce-fcurths  of  the  husbands  tmslc 
benefit,  had  he  lived;  for  each  orphan  and  dependent  parent.  It 
would  be  one-half  of  the  basic  benefit. 

Under  this  proposed  plan  about  $1,750,000,000  in  benefits  will  be 
paid  out  In  the  next  5  years — paid  out  as  a  right  to  those  whose 
working  years  are  over — to  their  wives,  also  to  widows,  and  to  father- 
less children.  This  represents  a  very  substantial  Increase  In  the 
returns  which  workers  will  realize  front  old-age  Insurance  In  the 
Immediate  future.  By  thoughtful  long-range  planning  it  has  been 
possible  to  provide  for  this  change — which  I  for  one  regard  as  most 
essential — without  Increasing  the  future  over-all  cost  of  the  system. 

This  Is  made  possible  by  the  elimination  of  the  lump-sum 
benefits.  The  present  law  is  operated  along  the  lines  of  a  private 
insurance  company  so  far  as  contributory  annuities  are  concerned. 
The  effect  of  the  pending  bill  In  this  respect  is  to  change  it 
Into  a  social  insurance  plan,  with  the  family  of  the  covered 
employee  (instead  of  an  Individxial  employee  him-self)  being  the 
unit  of  economic  security  which  Is  sought.  A  strong  and  secure 
family  life  Is  an  Important  element  in  the  existence  of  a  per- 
manent form  of  government. 

These  logical  and  liberalized  payments  should  reduce  the  welfare 
load  of  the  several  States  and  of  their  political  subdrvisions,  not 
only  at  the  present  time  but  also  in  the  future.  We  must  keep 
I'l  mind  that  thire  arc  two  aspects  of  old-age  annuities  provided 
lor    in    the   Social    Securuy    Act    (1)    uoncontributory,    and    (2) 


contributory  annuities.  The  noncontrlbutory  pension  is  based 
on  'need, '  and  is  paid  out  of  public  funds.  The  contributory 
annuity  is  based  on  "right,"  and  is  paid  by  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Government  might  have  to  contribute  in  future  years. 
The  noncontrlbutory  provisions  are  based  upon  the  law  of  neces- 
sity and  exigency  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  through  payments 
out  of  public  funds,  human  distress  and  suffering  from  existing 
among  our  senior  citizens.  The  several  States  determine  eligi- 
bility and  payments,  and  the  Federal  Government  contributes 
its  share,  under  existing  law.  one-half  of  the  pension  paid  up  to 
$15  per  person  per  month;  in  the  bill  Just  reported,  up  to  $20 
per  month,  one-half  of  the  pension  paid  by  a  State,  up  to  $20  per 
month.  This  does  not  meet  the  cause  of  "need'  for  old  age. 
The  contributory  annuity  Is  the  method  derived  to  meet  the 
long-range  situation,  and  to  provide  for  an  annuity  as  a  matter 
of  "right,"  Instead  of  receiving  public  fucds  based  upon  "need." 

Furthermore.  If  old-age  pensions  were  to  continue  wholly  to  be 
noncontrlbutory,  and  paid  out  of  public  funds,  such  a  system 
would  ultimately  bankrupt  Federal,  State,  and  local  government. 

We  must  all  remember,  and  particularly  otor  aged  folks,  that 
noncontrlbutory  paj-ments  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  ability 
of  all  others  to  bear  the  expense  through  taxation  will  ultimately 
result  In  a  break-down  of  such  humane  legislation  and  the  aged 
pei-sons  themselves  will  suffer.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  com- 
mon sense  be  exorcised  in  Improving  upon  the  existing  law.  The 
success  of  such  legislation  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  others 
to  bear  the  expense. 

In  the  amended  act.  the  security  of  children  would  be  recognized 
as  a  ihost  Important  objective  of  our  social-insurance  system.  It 
Is  also  now  made  an  Important  objective  In  public  assistance. 
And  in  proposing  changes  in  the  act,  I  submitted  an  amendment 
which  would  Increase  the  Federal  money  available  to  the  States 
for  aid  to  dependent  children.  Under  the  present  law,  the  Federal 
contribution  for  this  prcgraim  comes  to  only  one-third  of  the 
State's  expenditures,  whereas  the  Federal  Government  pays  ap- 
proximately half  the  cost  of  aid  to  the  needy  aged  and  the  needy 
blind.  The  committee  now  propases  that  Federal  grants  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  also  be  placed  up-m  this  equal,  matching 
basis,  and  that  the  age  limit  should  be  raLsed  from  10  to  18  when 
the  child  Is  regularly  attending  school.  This  would  bring  the  age 
requirement  under  both  the  Insturance  and  assistance  programs 
into   uniformity. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  changes  would  enable  the 
States  to  take  care  of  more  needy  children  and  to  care  for  them 
more  adequately.  About  695.000  children  are  now  receiving  Fed- 
eral-State aid.  This  Is  two  and  one-half  times  as  manj*  as  were 
cared  for  under  State-aid  laws  in  1935.  This  increase  is  signifi- 
cant; but  so  are  the  known  needs  which  are  still  unmet.  Eight 
States  have  yet  to  provide  any  aid  to  dependent  children  under 
the  act.  In  addition,  through,  this  amendment  the  State  pro- 
grams already  in  operation  will  probably  be  able  to  provide  for  at 
least  1.000,000  children,  who  are  In  need,  an  Increase  of  more  than 
300.000  over  their  present  coverage. 

Another  proposed  change  In  the  a.';.slstance  provisions  of  the 
act  would  increase  the  amount  of  Federal  money  available  for 
old-age  assistance.  As  you  probably  know,  the  limit  on  Federal 
contributions  is  now  $15  a  month  to  each  person  aided,  provided 
the  Srate  pays  a  like  amount.  The  amendment  would  raise  this 
figure  to  $20  a  month  and  thus  allow  the  States  to  liberalize  their 
payments  to  the  needy  aged  If  they  so  desire,  and  to  provide  such 
assistance  to  other  de.serving  persons  who  are  eligible,  but  who 
are  not  receiving  old-age  assistance  due  to  lack  of  State 
appropriations. 

But  the  committee  has  proposed  no  change  which  would  alter 
the  relationship  of  Federal  and  State  governments  In  cither  public 
a.ssistance  or  unemployment  compensation.  These  programs,  as 
established  tmder  the  Social  Security  Act.  constitute  the  most 
comprehensive  attempt  yet  made  to  utilize  a  sysiem  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  for  the  solution  of  national  problems.  I  believe 
in  the  Federal-State  cooperative  system  Experience  has  indi- 
cated that  it  preserves  local  initiative  and  keeps  administration 
close  to  the  people  concerned.  I,  for  one,  am  opposed  to  centrali- 
zation of  such  activities  in  Washington.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bureaucracy  that  would  develop.  For  these  reasons  I  have  strongly 
favored  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  Federal-State  systems 
embodied  in  both  public  assistance  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

A  national  old-age  pension,  based  on  need,  calls  for  Federal  In- 
vestigation and  stipervi.'^ion.     Such  a  system  would  be  intolerable. 

In  considering  unemployment  Insurance  the  committee's  objec- 
tive has  been  to  make  such  chanj^es  as  wotild  best  help  to  relieve 
industry  of  any  unnecessary  burdens  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide those  cut  of  work  with  more  adequate  benefits.  We  have 
sought  a  way  to  accomplish  this  twofold  purpose  without  altering 
in  any  fundamental  way  our  present  Federal-State  system.  I  think 
that  the  plan  which  the  committee  has  reported  out  meets  all 
these  tests.  It  preserves  the  State  systems  against  those  who  would 
repeal  unemplojTnent  insurance  and  those  who  want  an  outright 
Federal  system.  My  plan  will  enable  those  States  which  are  build- 
ing up  substantial  reserves  to  reduce  their  contribution  rates  and 
so  to  benefit  employers.  But  it  also  requires  such  States  to  main- 
tain at  least  certain  minimum  standards  so  that  wage  earners  will 
be  assured  of  fair  benefits  when  due.  specifically  the  State  must 
provide  for  the  payment  cf  benefits  for  at  least  16  weeks  after  not 
mere  than  a  2-week  waiting  period  and  with  a  minimum  of  at  least 
$5  a  week.  It  provides  for  benefits  to  those  partially  unemployed. 
The  States  may  make  more  liberal  benefit  payments  if  they  so 
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desire.  The  plan  thus  protects  the  State  and  the  employer,  the 
employee  and  his  family. 

Before  I  bring  this  sunmiary  to  an  end  there  Is  Just  one  more 
change  that  I  want  to  mention.  This  Is  the  increase  of  $1,000,000 
in  the  appropriation  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  This  will 
bring  the  total  Federal  funds  available  as  grants  to  the  States  for 
this  purpose  to  $2,938,000  a  year.  Small  as  this  sum  is,  in  com- 
parison to  some  of  our  other  expenditures,  it  represents  a  very 
real  contribution  to  security.  Every  crippled  employee  retrained 
to  an  occupation  represents  a  definite  gain  in  security,  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  caring  for  him  if  he  remained  dependent,  in  re- 
turning him  to  society  and  to  his  family  as  a  useful  and  self- 
respecting  individual. 

The  committees  recommendations  are  substantial  steps  for- 
ward in  our  march  toward  social  security.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done.  I  would  like  to  see  aid  to  the  needy  aged  and  dependent 
children  liberalized  still  further — to  see  the  old-age  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  expanded.  I  shall  continue  to  work 
for  these  additional  amendments.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendments  which  the  committee  has  reported  out  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  they  represent  another  milestone  in  the 
struggle  for  safeguarding  human  rights. 

With  this,  then,  I  have  covered  the  main  points  In  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  changes  recommended  in 
all  the  programs,  in  old-age  Insurance,  In  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  in  unemployment  compensation,  are  part  of  a  common 
purpose  to  promote  the  security  of  the  family  and  the  home. 

But  though  security  begins  with  the  family,  it  does  not  end 
there.  Wlien  families  have  some  basic  measure  of  economic  sta- 
bility— some  means  of  maintaining  their  status  as  the  purchases  of 
goods  and  services — then  business  and  industry  are  also  on  the 
way  toward  increasing  stability.  And  when  our  families  are 
secure,  when  they  can  perform  their  time-honored  functions  as  the 
life-giving  heart  of  our  social  organism,  then  we  need  have  no 
fears  for  our  democracy. 

I  have  supported  all  the  changes  relative  to  the  conservation  of 
family  life  throughout  the  many  weeks  in  v;hlch  these  amend- 
ments have  been  up  for  discussion.  And  I  have  consistently  urged 
increasing  protection  for  children,  because  I  believe  our  democracy 
can  be  kept  alive  only  so  long  as  we  assure  to  children — the  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow — their  birthright  of  wholesome  family  life  today. 

This  recognition  of  the  relationship  between  security  and  democ- 
racy is  no  new  dlrcovery.  The  House  Ways  ajid  Means  Commit- 
tee did  not  initiate  this  point  of  view  when  It  sat  down  4  months 
ago  to  consider  possible  amendments.  Nor  did  Congress  and  Its 
advisers  initiate  it  when  the  Social  Security  Act  was  originally 
passed  in  1935.  No:  this  relationship  is  at  least  as  old  as  our  Con- 
stitution, wherein  "to  promote  the  general  welfare"  is  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  basic  functions  of  our  democratic  government. 

In  the  Social  Security  Act — and  in  these  amendments  to  tha 
act — we  are  carrying  on,  for  our  own  time,  the  precepts  and  the 
Ideals  which  were  then  set  foith  an4  which,  we  believe  and  trust, 
will  endure  for  all  time  to  come. 

Government  is  a  living  organism.  Government  cannot  remain 
static,  particularly  when  great  economic  changes  are  taking  place. 
Government  must  serve,  and  to  serve  It  must  work  in  order  to 
perform  Its  essential  and  necessary  functions.  Modern  economic 
conditions  present  many  trying  and  complex  problems.  One  of 
the  foremost  problems  is  unemployment  and  insecurity.  The  peo- 
ple of  some  countries  have  sacrificed  personal  liberty — sacrificed 
the  dignity  and  the  personality  of  the  Individual  In  their  quest  for 
security,  and  in  th»  end  obtained  neither.  It  is  only  under  demo- 
cratic processes  of  government  that  personal  liberty  can  exist  as 
a  right.  On  the  other  hand.  Insecurity  resulting  from  unemploy- 
ment, dependency  in  old  age,  or  for  any  other  reason,  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue  without  effort  to  solve  the  same.  Tlie 
solution  of  these  and  other  problems  is  not  only  the  duty  of 
government,  but  of  all  persons  and  of  all  groups.  These  problems 
can  be  solved  without  any  Impairment  or  loss  of  our  ideals  of 
government — of  personal  liberty.  Tolerance  and  xxnderstanding. 
with  a  willingness  of  proper  compromise,  are  essential  to  success. 
Viewing  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the  amendments  Just  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  a  whole,  this  legisla- 
tion represents  a  great  step  forward  In  meeting  the  great  problem 
of  Insecurity,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  democratic  processes 
of  government. 

Gag  Rule  for  Pensions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1939 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Members  of  Congress 
who,  like  mi'self,  have  made  no  promises  at  any  time  to  sup- 
port the  so-called  Townsend  bill  or  any  other  specific  meas- 
ure dealing  with  the  same  subject,  but  who  are  profoundly 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  establishing  without  delay 


an  adequate  Federal  system  of  old-age  pensions,  the  situa- 
tion which  confronted  us  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day was  Intolerable.  Many  of  us  had  assured  the  Townsend 
plan  advocates  in  our  districts  that  we  would  vote  to  give 
their  bill  a  thorough  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
while  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  to  vote  as  we  saw  fit 
after  hearing  all  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  meas- 
ure and  studying  all  amendments  which  might  be  proposed. 

But  today  we  found  ourselves  circumscribed  by  an  arbi- 
trary, inflexible  rule  which  made  a  mockery  of  these  prom- 
ises. Debate  on  this  epochal  proposal  was  restricted  to  the 
ridiculously  inadequate  period  of  4  hours.  The  fimdamental 
right  of  a  democratic  legislative  body  to  amend  any  measure 
before  final  action  upon  it  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  the 
rule.  The  membership  of  the  House  faced  this  arbitrary 
mandate:  Finis^h  debate  upon  this  bill  in  4  hours.  Do  not 
attempt  to  amend  it.    Take  it  or  leave  it  as  it  stands. 

Against  this  species  of  legislative  dictatorship  many  of  us 
rebelled.  We  knew  that  we  were  being  deprived  of  our  right 
to  hear  the  bill  discussed  fully  in  all  of  its  aspects,  to  judge 
it  impartially  on  its  merits,  and  to  consider  changes  if  and 
when  changes  appeared  advisable.  We  also  realized  that  it 
was  obvious  that  no  other  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
us  during  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  establishment  of  a  national  old-age  pension  not 
based  upon  Indigency. 

Having  been  denied  a  chance  to  vote  upon  the  merits  of 
each  section  of  this  bill,  and  knowing  that  it  was  marked  for 
slaughter  by  the  opponents  of  an  adequate  pension  system, 
I  decided  to  cast  my  vote  for  the  measure,  not  solely  upon  Its 
merits,  because,  under  the  circumstances,  that  was  impos- 
sible, but  partly  as  a  protest  against  the  unfair  hearing 
accorded  it  and  principally  as  a  declaration  of  my  endorse- 
ment of  the  principle  of  a  national  old-age  pension,  which 
must  be  the  cornerstone  of  American  social  security  in  the 
future. 

H.  R.  6450— On  Behalf  of  the  Combat  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  6, 1939 


LETTER      FROM      THE      WORLD      WAR      COMBAT      VETERANS' 

ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  6450 
provides  that  in  determining  service  connection  for  disabili- 
ties of  veterans  who  ^aw  actual  combat  with  the  enemy 
in  any  war  of  the  United  States  full  consideration  shall  be 
given  not  only  to  medical  records — which  are  admittedly 
inadequate  in  many,  many  cases — but  to  service  records  as 
well,  and  that  where  the  conditions  under  which  these  men 
fought  "can,  in  good  medical  judgment,  be  considered  as 
causing  or  aggravating  the  disability  or  disabilities  on  which 
the  claim  is  based,  then  and  in  that  event  the  disability 
or  disabilities  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  caused  or 
aggravated  by  military  service." 

Perhaps  a  better  argument  for  this  bill  than  could  possibly 
be  made  by  myself  is  included  in  the  following  letter  from 
the  national  president  of  the  World  War  Combat  Veterans' 
Associations,  which  I  have  asked  permission  to  Include  with 
my  remarks: 

World  War  Combat  VErrERANs'  Associations,  Inc.. 

Los  Angeles.  May  29,  1939. 
Hon.  Jeret  'VooRHis, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Voohhis:  Your  bill,  H.  R.  6450,   If  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  correct  a  great  injustice 
unintentionally   imposed  on   the   combat  veterans  of   our  armed 
forces  by  Congress. 
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To  *  very  great  extent  the  service-connected  disabilities  of  war 
veteraiis  is  dependent  upon  entries  made  In  tbe  Individuals  medi- 
cal record  durlni?  hU  service.  

Thotie  veterans  while  serving  In  army  camps  or  aboard  "'^sseis 
of  the  fleet,  had  the  opportunity  of  answering  "sick  caU  daUy. 
•cd  whenever  a  man  reported  on  sick  call  behind  the  front  his 
medical  record  was  available  and  his  complaints  and  treatment 
was  practically  alwavs  entered  In  hLs  medical  record. 

On  the  other  hand  every  man  on  the  battlefront  in  France  ftt« 
•ome  food  that  had  been  gassed,  breathed  some  gas.  was  under 
ahell  fire  and  was  covered  with  lice— things  that  did  not  happen 
tr>  those  "serving  In  the  rear.  A  man  had  to  be  very  sick  to  quit 
on  the  front,  and  unless  he  was  so  sick  that  he  had  to  be  sent 
to  a  hoepitai.  he  probably  only  received  some  pills,  and  either 
because  the  doctors  did  not  have  the  Individual's  medical  record. 
or  were  too  busy  with  wounded,  the  records  of  men  being  sick  on 
^  te^  battlefront  were  not  entered  in  their  medical  records. 

To  cite  Just  one  example  of  thousands,  my  own  outfit.  Company 
A.  Third  Machine  Oun  Battalion.  First  Division,  on  May  28,  1918, 
had  Just  helped  captiare  Cantigny  from  the  Germans,  and  were 
repulsing  repeated  counter  attacks.  There  was  plenty  of  high 
explosive  ammunition  for  our  artillery  but  no  gas  shells.  (First 
gas  shells  for  oiir  guns  received  Jtily  4.  1918  )  The  Germans  for 
days  kept  firing  gas  shells.  Our  food,  brought  up  to  the  front  at 
night  in  cans,  was  repeatedly  gassed.  We  threw  it  away  several 
times,  but  became  so  htmgrj-  that  we  afterward  ate  It  anyway. 
Only  about  400  men  of  the  division  were  bad  enough  to  be  sent 
to  hospitals  from  being  gassed,  but  most  of  the  others  were  sick 
from  being  gassed,  yet  none  of  these  others  have  any  entry  in  their 
medical  record  to  this  effect.  The  record  of  the  regiments  and 
division  wotild  show  that  on  certain  dates  the  outfit  had  been 
subject  to  gas  attack  and  the  Individual's  service  record  would 
show  that  he  wa«  present  with  his  outfit  at  the  time.  By  making 
the  service  record  an  offlcl.\l  part  of  the  medical  record  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  establish  service  connection  of  certain  disabilities  when 
the  individual's  medical  record  lacks  such  entries 

Let  me  say  that  the  combat  veterans  do  not  consider  them- 
selves any  better  type  of  American  soldiers  than  those  not  on 
the  battle  front.  We  ser\ed  wherever  we  were  ordered  to  serve. 
at  home  or  on  the  front.  However,  those  who  served  on  the 
battle  front  served  under  conditions  vastly  different  than  those 
not  on  the  front. 

On  the  front  and  during  contlntious  days  and  nights  of  battle 
It  was  practically  Impossible  to  make  entries  In  medical  records. 
Slightly  wounded  men  went  on  for  days  in  battle,  rather  than 
quit  Others  who  were  very  sick  kept  goinp;  lor  fear  that  their 
buddies  might  think  them  "yellow"  If  they  quit. 

These  men  who  actually  served  under  enemy  fire  certainly  de- 
serve from  the  people  and  the  Congress  the  right  to  prove  by 
their  service  record  that  their  ailment  was  due  to  their  par- 
ticular type  of  service,  as  established  by  their  service  record,  sup- 
ported by  the  War  Department  records  of  the  unit  with  which 
they  served. 

We  do  not  want  a  regulation  or  rule  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  consider  this,  which  could  be  changed  at  any  time. 
We  hope  that  your  bill  will  be  enacted  into  the  Federal  statutes. 

Hoplnt?  that  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Ix-gislation 
will  give  H.  B.  6450  their  approval  and  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  this  bill. 

Very  sincerely  yotirs, 

Adolph  N.  Sctro. 
Natii^mal  President. 


Reorganization  of  the  Railroads 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
*  Tuesday,  June  6, 1939 


Whereas  name-calling,  buck-passing,  and  even  allowance  of 
presently  prevailing  meager  relief  rations,  both  ^ith  and  without 
work,  while  running  Into  billions  of  doUars  in  the  aggregate,  are 
yet  utterly  Ir^sufflclent  to  drag  us  out  of  the  mire  of  depression; 

and 

Whereas  the  surest  road  to  prosperity  Is  widespread  employment 
of  labor  at  decent  wages,  which,  of  necessity,  requires  vastly 
Increased  production:  and 

Whereas  private  industry  will  not  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
cannot  Increase  production  without  visible  demand  for  products; 

and 

Whereas  our  railroads  constitute  a  potential  customer  for 
$2  000.000.000  worth  of  equipment  a  year  to  modernize  trans- 
portation so  as  to  enable  the  roads  to  compete  effectively  with  other 
modes  of  transportation  to  serve  the  Nation  as  safe  and  efficient 
carriers  In  the  event  of  an  upswing  In  business  or  national  defense 
emergency,  but  have  not  done  so  because  of  their  absurd  overcapi- 
talization which  requires  the  roads  to  sink  all  money  earned  and 
borrowed  Into  the  bottomless  pit  of  Interest  on  bond  Issues  covering 
equipment  long  outworn  and  toseless;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  best  Informed  economists,  every 
dollar  put  Into  heavy  Indtistry  production  breeds  $2  In  purchasing 
power,  thus  providing  through  a  potential  $2,000,000,000  a  year 
expenditure  on  railroad  equipment  a  powerful  factor  for  the  resto- 
ration of  prosperity;  and 

Whereas  even  the  holders  of  present  rallfoad  securities  would  be 
better  off  under  a  rational  reorganization  plan  than  they  are 
now  with  one-third  of  the  country's  mileage  In  bankruptcy  and 
another  one-third  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  and 

Whereas  such  bills  as  the  Wheeler-Truman  bill  merely  places 
the  cart  before  the  horse  by  providing  restrictions  upon  other 
modes  of  transportation  without  remedying  existing  evils  In  the 
railroad  systems;  and 

Whereas  workers  of  Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  depend  for 
their  well-being  upon  the  well-being  of  the  railroads  and  are 
among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  who  suffer  by  the 
present  unsound  find  chaotic  railroad  situation:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  members  of  Local   610.  United  Electrical.  Radio 

and  Machine  Workers  Union  of  America,  in  Wilmerding.  Pa.,  hav- 

j    ing  excltisive  bargaining  in  the  Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  plant. 

which  produces  three  out  of  every  four  air  brakes  used  on  railroad 

i    cars,   street-railway  cars.   etc..  recognizing  their  plight   of   lack   of 

1    steady  employment  and  poor  earnings,  not  as  an  Isolated  Instance 

but  as  an  example  of  many  other  workers  similarly  affected,  go  on 

record  as  petitioning  the  President  and  Congress  of  the   United 

States — 

To  promote  legislation  and  regulation  to  the  effect  that  railroad 
bondholders  submit  to  reorganization  plans  whereby  they  will 
receive  stock  in  place  of  their  bonds  and  will  share  in  the  earnings 
of  the  railroads  rather  than  gobble  up  all  there  is  or  reduce  the 
roads  to  a  state  where  they  are  of  little  good  either  to  them  or  to 
the  Nation;  and 

To  lend  Federal  money  to  the  railroads  earmarked  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  and  replacement  equipment  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  modernized  devices,  and  thereby  not 
only  stimulate  Industrial  production  but  stimulate  as  well  their 
own  earning  power,  with  the  net  effect  that  emplojTnent  will  in- 
crease, and  the  Nation  as  a  whole — workers,  management,  and 
stockholders — will  Jointly  benefit,  and  In  the  long  run  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  only  recover  lU  loans  but  will  benefit  through  the 
collection  of  Income  taxes  besides. 

It  is  recognized  that  to  date  these  very  vital  problems  were  in 
no  way  touched  by  any  of  the  railroad  measures  considered  In  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  that  they  are  of  so  fundamental  a 
character  as  to  require  the  appointment  of  a  special  conunisslon 
to  study  them  in  preparation  for  proper  congressional  action  at 
the  next  session. 

Passed  unanimously  this  25th  day  of  May  1939,  at  Wilmerding. 
Pa. 

[SEAL]  KZNNETH   JONTS, 

President,  United  Electrical,  Radio  arid  Machine  Workers  of 
America.  Local  No.  610,  Wilmerding.  Pa. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  UNITED  ELECTRICAL.  RADIO.  AND  MA- 
CHINE WORKERS  OF  AMERICA.  LOCAL  NO.  «10.  WILMER- 
DING.   PA.  

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr,  speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  two-thirds  of  our  poptilatlon  now  live  either  In  dire 
poverty  or  In  circumstances  far  below  a  standard  of  health  and 
decency:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  for  the  welfare  of  our  community.  State, 
and  Nation  to  avx)ld  the  physical  and  moral  deterioration  which 
such  living  standards  inevitably  lead  to,  and.  Indeed,  have  led  to 
In  many  parts  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  prevailing  low  living  standards  In  our  country  are  due 
not  to  a  lack  of  efficient  labor  power,  machinery,  or  natural  re- 
sources, but  rather  to  a  tragic  failure  to  make  use  ol  these 
resources;  and 


General  Campbell  and  His  Immortal  Four  Hundred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  Jr. 

OF  VlROR>JlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6, 1939 

Mr,  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  down  in  my  district  In 
a  little  known  grave  close  beside  the  cr3rstal  waters  of  the 
beautiful  Holston  that  he  loved  so  well  sleeps  one  who,  while 
slightly  known  to  fame,  fashioned  his  name  in  letters  of  steel 
high  upon  the  honor  roll  of  America's  immortals. 

You  ask  his  name,  and  I  answer.  "Gen.  William  Campbell, 
of  the  Holston."    And  you  reply,  "Who  was  Gen.  V/illiam 
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Campbell?"  Let  me  answer:  "A  Virginian  by  birth,  a  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  by  ancestry  and  conviction,  an  innate 
lover  of  freedom  and  liberty,  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Tories. 
a  colonel  in  the  Virginia  Militia  out  on  the  fringe  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  border  chieftain,  and  the  hero  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary triumph  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Battle  of  Kings 
Mountain." 

And  down  in  my  district,  many  resting  in  unmarked 
graves,  sleep  the  immortal  four  hundred,  all  except  those  who 
died  for  freedom's  sake  and  are  sleeping  for  a  little  while 
upon  the  gentle  slopes  of  Kings  Mountain,  likewise  Vir- 
ginians by  birth,  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  by  ancestry 
and  conviction,  innate  lovers  of  freedom  and  liberty,  sworn 
enemies  of  the  Tories,  the  men  who.  under  the  leadership 
of  their  border  chieftain,  wrought  mightily  on  that  October 
day  back  in  1780  and  in  less  than  1  hour's  time  killed  or 
captured  a  whole  British  Army  and  started  blazing  the 
trail  that  led  to  Yorktown  and  freedom. 

The  attributes  that  make  men  are  not  of  rapid  growth. 
They  are  developed  and  refined  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion over  the  years,  and  in  order  that  you  may  understand 
and  appreciate  the  noble  virtues  of  these  men — their  pa- 
tience, their  fortitude,  their  innate  spirituality,  their  inborn 
love  for  freedom,  their  matchless  valor — I  crave  your  in- 
dulgence while  I  briefly  recite  their  genesis. 

General  Campbell  and  his  immortal  four  hundred,  prac- 
tically to  a  man,  were  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  who  had 
moved  down  into  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Holston  from 
the  counties  of  Rockbridge  and  Augusta  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  From  earliest  colonial  times  the  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians,  in  order  to  escape  civil  and  prelatic  oppres- 
sions under  the  Stuarts,  had  migrated  from  northern  Ire- 
land to  the  Colonies.  They  came  not  for  commercial  gain, 
not  to  advance  their  own  fortunes,  but  rather  to  escape  civil 
\\Tongs  and  despotic  ecclcsiasticisms,  for  conscience'  sake. 
They  abhorred  station  and  rank  and  civil  inequalities  and 
claimed  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences.  They  brought  with  them  the 
Shorter  Catechism  which,  excepting  the  Bible,  had  a  more 
profound  influence  in  shaping  the  lives  of  the  generations 
that  followed  than  any  other  book.  It  became  the  working 
creed  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  Republic. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  3,000.000  inhabitants 
of  the  Colonies,  at  least  2.000,000  of  them  were  of  the  Cal- 
vanistic  faith.  The  consecration  and  devotion  of  their  mem- 
bers, in  particular  those  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  was  equaled  by  that  of  no  other  denomi- 
nation. They  were  a  great  people  schooled,  as  it  were,  in 
the  miseries  and  degradations  of  civil  and  religious  perse- 
cutions; and  set  apart,  as  it  were,  by  the  Almighty  for  a 
great  cause,  the  cause  of  establishing  here  in  the  New  World 
a  government  based  upon  the  proposition  that  man,  in 
order  to  enjoy  to  its  fullness  the  world  God  has  prepared  for 
him,  must  have  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Trained  as  they  were,  no  racial  or  religious  group  was  su- 
perior to  them  in  spiritual  fervor,  in  devotion  to  freedom,  in 
moral  stability,  in  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  to  obtain  their 
goal,  in  intelligence,  and  in  the  capacity  to  administer  justly 
and  fairly  the  affairs  of  church  and  state.  Love  of  freedom 
brought  them  over,  and  that  love  found  fertile  soil  in  the 
New  World,  grew  into  a  revolution,  and  ripened  into  the 
greatest  democracy  that  yet  has  been  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  man. 

It  was  these  same  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  intrepid 
lovers  of  freedom  that  they  were,  that  kept  on  agitating 
freedom  and  drafting  declarations  of  independence  until 
final  and  official  action  was  taken  by  the  Colonies  on  July  4, 
1776,  and  Jefferson's  immortal  pronouncement  became  the 
cornerstone  of  our  liberties.  On  May  20,  1775,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians  of  North  Carolina  drafted  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration,  and  about  1  year  later,  in  May  1776,  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  of  western  Pennsylvania  drafted 
the  West  Pennsylvania  Declaration;  but,  listen,  the  fire  had 
already  been  kindled  prior  to  these  pronouncements  by 
Campbell  and  his  gallant  southwest  Virginians. 


Three  months  before  the  first  shot  at  Lexington,  4  months 
before  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  5  months  before  Bunker 
Hill.  12  months  before  the  West  Pennsylvania  Declaration, 
and  18  months  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
namely,  on  January  20.  1775,  Capt.  William  Campbell.  Rev. 
Charles  Cummings.  Col.  William  Preston,  Col.  William 
Christian,  Capt.  Stephen  Trigg,  Maj.  Arthur  Campbell.  MaJ. 
William  Ingles.  Capt.  Walter  Crockett,  Capt.  John  Mont- 
gomery, Capt.  James  McGavock.  Capt,  Thomas  Madison, 
Capt.  Daniel  Smith.  Capt.  William  Russell,  Capt.  Evan 
Shelby,  and  Lt,  William  Edmondston,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  freeholders  of  Fincastle  County.  Va..  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians  all.  and  leaders  in  the  Holston  Settlement, 
addressed  a  communicatiou  "To  the  Honorable  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph. E.sq.,  Richard  Henry  Lee.  George  Washington.  Patrick 
Henry,  Jr.,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Edmond 
Pendleton,  Esqs..  the  Delegates  from  this  Colony  who  at- 
tended the  Continental  Congress  held  in  Philadelphia."  in 
which  they  made  -this  bold,  stirring,  and  patriotic  pro- 
nouncement: 

If  no  pacific  measure  shall  be  proposed  or  adopted  by  Great 
Britain,  and  our  enemies  attempt  to  dragoon  us  out  of  these 
inestimable  privileges  which  we  are  entitled  to  as  subjects,  and 
reduce  ub  to  slavery,  we  declare  that  we  are  deliberately  and 
resolutely  determined  never  to  surrender  them  to  any  power  upon 
earth  at  the  expense  of  our  lives.  These  are  our  real,  though  un- 
polished sentiments  of  liberty  and  loyalty,  and  In  them  we  are 
resolved  to  live  and  die. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  a  country  with  such  a  background 
should  have  adopted  as  its  form  of  government  practically 
the  form  of  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Walpole  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  declared  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  "Cousin  America  has  run  off  with  a  Presby- 
terian parson." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  eloquent  tribute  paid  by 
Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  secretary  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin,  in  his  History  of  the  Battle  of  Kings 
Mountain  to  Campbell's  men: 

In  the  confronting  ranks  was  a  very  different  class  of  men. 
Those  from  the  Holston,  under  Campbell,  were  a  peculiar  people — 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  Cromwell's  soldiery.  They  were, 
almost  to  a  man.  Presbyterians.  In  their  homes,  in  the  Holston 
Valley,  they  were  settled  in  pretty  compact  congregations:  quite 
tenacious  of  their  religious  and  civil  llbertiee,  as  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  from  their  Scotch-Irish  ancestors.  Their 
preacher,  Rev.  Charles  Cummings.  was  well  fitted  for  the  times; 
a  man  of  piety  and  sterling  patriotism,  who  confetantly  exercised 
himself  to  encourage  his  people  to  make  every  needed  sacrifice  and 
put  forth  every  possible  exertion  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  They  were  a  remarkable  body  of  men,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  Inured  to  frontier  life,  raised  mostly  In  Rockbridge  and 
Augusta  Counties.  Va..  a  frontier  region  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  they  early  settled  on  the  Holston,  and  were  accustomed  from 
their  childhood  to  border  life  and  hardships;  ever  ready  at  the  tap 
of  the  drum  to  turn  out  on  military  service;  If  in  the  busiest  crop 
season  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  could,  in  their  absence, 
plant  and  sow  and  harvest.  They  were  better  educated  than  most 
of  the  frontier  settlers,  and  had  a  more  thorough  understanding 
of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
country.  These  men  went  forth  to  strike  their  country's  foes,  as 
did  the  patriarchs  of  old.  feeling  assured  that  the  god  of  battle 
was  with  them,  and  that  he  would  surely  crown  their  efforts  with 
success.  They  had  no  doubts  nor  fears.  They  trusted  in  God  and 
kept  their  powder  dry.  Such  a  thing  as  a  coward  was  not  known 
among  them.  How  fitting  it  was  that  such  a  band  of  men  should 
have  been  assigned,  by  Campbell's  own  good  Judgment,  the  attack 
on  Ferguson's  choicest/ troops — his  provincial  rangers.  It  was  a 
happy  omen  of  succes^Z-literally  the  forlorn  hope — the  right  men  In 
the  right  place.      — 

And  so,  my  colleagues,  in  their  names  I  come  to  you  today 
to  make  a  simple  request.  I  only  ask  that  back  in  my  district 
where  these  lovers  of  liberty  lived,  where  they  first  erected 
the  church  and  schoolhouse,  and  then  felled  the  timber  for 
the  ever-verdant  blue  grass  to  grow,  where  they  beat  back  the 
red  man  that  the  borders  of  civilization  might  be  extended, 
where  they  set  up  a  provincial  government  under  which  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism  were  the  laws  of  the  land,  where  they 
rallied.  400  strong,  when  the  Macedonian  cry  came  echoing 
over  the  hills  from  their  brothers  in  distress  down  in  the 
lowlands,  left  their  wives  and  children  unprotected  behind, 
placed  their  all  upon  the  altar  of  freedom,  and  marched 
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over  the  mountain  fastness  armed  with  Deckard  rifles  and 
long  knives  to  Kings  Mountain  and  there  snatched  freedom 
from  the  brink,  and  where  their  descendants,  through  the 
ensuing  years,  working  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  their 
forebears,  have  builded  the  most  religious  and  God-fear- 
ing, the  most  patriotic  and  liberty-loving,  the  most  cul- 
tured and  reflnt  d,  the  most  stable  and  enduring  civiliza- 
tion yet  developed  by  man.  you  set  up  a  testimonial  of 
their  worth,  their  character,  their  valor,  their  piety,  their 
patriotism,  a  memorial  to  their  memory,  that  will  perpetuate 
their  sterling  attributes  and  heroic  deeds  and  teach  the  gen- 
erations yet  to  come  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  free- 
dom's 5tke. 

Oh.  I  am  persuaded  that  as  I  present  my  case,  as  I  unfold 
the  story,  your  love  for  freedom  will  be  strengthened,  your 
patriotism  renewed,  and  that  you  will  do  now  that  which 
should  have  been  done  long  ago.  direct  the  appropriation  of 
suEBcient  fimds  to  erect  a  suitable  and  appropriate  monu- 
ment to  these  molders  of  liberty,  these  founders  of  our  glo- 
rious Republic:  and  that  when  the  monument  has  become  a 
realization  we  long  have  cherished,  you  will  come  down  to  the 
land  where  the  air  is  yet  surcharged  with  freedom,  the  Tory 
unknown,  stand  with  uncovered  heads  before  the  shaft,  re- 
new your  love  for  freedom  and  faith  in  democracy,  and 
breathe  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  and  appreciation  for  Gen- 
eral Campbell  and  his  immortal  400. 

Having  given  you  the  background  of  these  unsung  patriots, 
leume  tell  you  the  story.  It  needs  no  cmbellishmerit  to  add 
to  its  luster,  no  word  pictures  to  rekindle  your  patriotism,  no 
flights  of  rhetoric  to  impress  upon  your  hearts  and  minds 
the  great  and  important  part  they  played  in  the  establish- 
ment of  our  Republic,  and  so  I  shall  tell  it  to  you  in  ungar- 
~-nlshed  language  such  as  befits  their  rugged  souls. 

In  the  fall  of  1780  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  drawing, 
from  all  indications,  to  a  pathetic  and  tragic  close.  A 
panoramic  review  showed:  After  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  the  patriots  lost  at  Bunker  Hill.  In  the  Battle 
of  Long  Island  which  followed  the  Americans  suffered  a 
decisive  defeat,  with  a  loss  of  970  killed  and  1.077  wounded. 
This  battle,  fought  August  27.  1776,  had  a  sickening  effect 
upon  our  cause,  coming  as  it  did  In  such  a  short  while  after 
July  4.  1776.  the  day  on  which  we  bid  defiance  to  the  great- 
est monarch  on  earth  by  declaring  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. December  brought  renewed  hopes  with  our  vic- 
tory at  Trenton,  and  these  hopes  were  further  au^rmented  by 
the  victory  at  Princeton  In  the  following  January.  Dark 
days,  however,  were  in  store  for  our  cause.  In  September 
1777  Washington  was  driven  from  the  field  at  Brandywine. 
and  this  defeat  was  followed  by  another  at  Germantown  on 
October  4.  1777,  In  which  we  suffered  a  loss  of  673  killed 
and  wounded  and  some  400  taken  prisoners.  In  the  same 
month,  however,  fresh  nope  came  with  our  victory  at  Sara- 
toga. Then  came  Valley  Porgc.  where  during  the  dark. 
cold,  and  dreary  days  of  the  winter  of  1777-78  Washington 
went  through  his  Gethsemene,  aii^our  ':ause  verged  upon 
reaching  Its  zero  hour.  Came  1778  without  any  general 
campaign  or  important  battles  until  Clark,  the  hero  of  the 
West,  made  a  march  of  nearly  250  miles  through  the  wilder- 
ness and  captured  the  fort  at  Vincennes,  thus  breaking  the 
British  hold  in  the  West. 

With  honors  divided  in  the  North,  and  New  York  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  the  British  now  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  South.  Florida  was  invaded  and  subdued,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1778  General  Prevost  marched  out  of  Florida 
and  in  quick  succession  captured  Savannah.  Sunbury,  and 
Augusta.  On  March  3,  1779.  when  the  American  forces  lost 
1.000  men  killed  and  captured  at  Briar  Creek,  Georgia  fell 
under  the  Aug  of  King  George.  An  attempt  in  October 
1779  to  recapture  Savannah  resulted  in  a  decisive  defeat 
and  the  Polish-born  patriot.  Count  Pulaski,  was  killed.  The 
militia  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  becoming  discour- 
aged, disbanded.  During  the  latter  part  of  December,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  left  New  York  with  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  Arbuthnot  and  7.000  men  to  attack  proud 
Charleston,  the  queen  of  the  Atlantic,  where  4.000  patriots 


garrisoned  the  city.  On  February  11,  1880,  the  siege  com- 
menced and  lasted  until  May  7  when  the  city  surrendered 
and  was  sacked.  The  fall  of  Charleston  brought  conster- 
nation to  the  patriots  of  the  South.  Lord  Cornwallis.  Col- 
onel Tarleton,  and  Major  Ferguson  moved  on  through  the 
Carolinas  with  a  butchery  that  has  few,  if  any.  parallels 
in  war.  At  Waxhaw,  Tarleton's  butchers  practically  wiped 
out  Colonel  Buford's  regiment,  113  of  whom  were  cut  down 
and  killed.  152  too  badly  hacked  to  be  taken  from  the  field, 
and  only  53  taken  prisoners.  At  Camden,  Gates  met  a  de- 
cisive defeat  at  the  hands  of  Cornwallis,  losing  800  men, 
among  them  being  the  gallant  Bavarian-born,  French- 
trained  soldier,  DeKalb. 

In  September  Cornwallis  took  Charlotte,  the  metropolis 
of  Mecklenburg  County,  whose  citizenry  back  on  May  20, 
1775.  had  bid  defiance  to  King  George  and  his  men  by 
their  bold  declaration  of  independence,  and  his  lieutenants, 
Tarleton.  Ferguson,  Rowdon,  Balfour,  and  Brown  again 
went  forth  on  a  spree  of  carnage  and  gore,  terrifying  the 
people  by  burning  and  destroying  their  property,  ravishing 
the  women,  and  hanging  the  patriotic  leaders  wherever 
found.  The  Tories  and  weak-hearted  natives  came  in,  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  joined  in  the  carnival  of  car- 
nage. The  outlook- for  the  patriots  seemed  dark  and  hope- 
less. It  looked  like  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  had  been  subdued,  and,  from 
all  indications.  Cornwallis  would  succeed  in  his  plan  of 
marching  on  to  Salisbury,  there  to  be  joined  by  Ferguson, 
and  with  their  combined  army  subdue  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  returned  to  New  York,  de- 
claring "the  inhabitants  from  every  quarter  declare  their 
allegiance  to  the  King  and  offer  their  services  in  arms;" 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  bc^asting  that  in  a  short  while  all  the 
territory  south  of  the  Susquehanna  would  be  in  his  grasp; 
tha  magnetic,  brilliant  Ferguson  when  offered  additional 
troops  declined  to  accept  them,  pompously  proclaiming  "the 
country  was  subdued  and  everything  was  quiet;"  and  even 
the  undaunted,  unconquerable  Washington  was  murmuring 
"I  have  almost  ceased  to  hope." 

Today  in  our  security  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the  depths 
of  despair  to  which  the  cause  of  the  patriots  had  fallen, 
the  forlorn  hopelessness  that  seemed  to  grip  their  very  souls, 
due  to  the  deeds  of  infamy  and  cruelty  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  by  the  British  and  Tories  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Cornwallis,  Tarleton,  Ferguson,  and  their  lieutenants 
In  order  to  crush  their  spirit  and  bring  them  under  the 
British  rule.  That  they  carried  on  diuing  those  days  of 
terror,  when  all  seemed  lost  except  the  memories  of  their 
dream  for  freedom,  is  a  more  eloquent  tribute  to  their  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  their  courageous  hearts,  than  can 
be  paid  by  any  words  of  man.  however  graphic,  however  in- 
spired, those  words  may  be. 

Bancroft,  in  describing  the  reign  of  Toryism  in  full  swing, 
says: 

The  sorrow  of  the  children  and  women  robbed  and  wronged, 
shelterless,  stripped  of  all  clothes  but  those  they  wore,  nestling 
about  flres  they  kindled  on  the  ground,  and  mourning  for  their 
fathers  and  husbands,  were  to  be  witnessed  on  every  hand. 

The  eloquent  Gen.  John  S.  Preston  In  his  address  at  Kings 
Mountain  in  1855.  thus  graphically  described  the  conduct  of 
Cornwallis  and  his  butchers: 

This  power  he  was  using  with  cruelty  unparalleled  In  modem 
civilized  conquest;  binding  down  the  conquered  people  like  male- 
factors, regarding  each  rebel  like  a  condemned  criminal,  and  check- 
ing every  murmur,  answering  every  suspicion  with  the  sword  and 
firebrand.  If  a  suspected  Whig  fled  from  the  house  to  escape  the 
Insult,  the  scourge  or  rope  myrmidons  of  Per^i.«ori  and  Tarleton 
burned  it  down  and  ravished  his  wife  and  daughteis;  If  a  son 
refused  to  betray  his  parent  he  was  hung  like  a  dog:  If  a  wife 
refused  to  tell  the  hiding  place  of  her  husband  her  belly  was  ripped 
open  by  the  butcher  knife  of  the  Tory.  I  draw  no  fancy  picture — 
the  truth  Is  far  wilder  than  the  fabulist's  Imagination  can  feign. 

And  then  came  the  dawn.  Colonel  Ferguson,  in  that 
spirit  of  pride  that  always  goes  before  a  fall,  sent  a  fateful 
message  to  the  patriots  beyond  the  mountains  advising  them 
that  "if  they  did  not  desist  from  their  opposition  to  the  Brit- 
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ish  arms  he  would  march  his  army  over  the  moimtains,  hang 
their  leaders,  and  lay  their  country  waste  with  fire  and 
sword."  Saturated  with  his  o^tx  powers,  fresh  from  his 
revelry  of  murder,  rape,  and  pillage,  little  did  Ferguson 
realize  that  in  sending  the  message  he  was  sealing  his  own 
doom  and  the  doom  of  the  British  cause  in  America.  Yes. 
my  collearrues.  Ferguson's  fate  and  the  fate  of  our  Republic 
was  wrapped  up  in  that  message  because  the  answer  it 
brought  forth  was  death  to  the  sender,  Kings  Mountain, 
Yorktcwn.  and  freedom. 

The  Holstcn  men  sensing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
purposed  in  their  hearts  that  the  reign  of  terror,  of  cruelty, 
of  ignomy.  and  shame  should  not  be  extended  to  the  land 
of  the  Holstcn  where  the  British  soldier  was  unknown  and 
the  Tory  had  been  driven  out,  in  order  to  bring  their  people 
Into  submission  to  the  British  Crown.  Knowing  the  danger, 
they  waited  not  for  it  to  come  but  with  all  the  fury  of  the 
panther  in  the  protection  of  her  young,  they  rushed  forth 
to  stamp  it  out  before  it  became  a  menace  to  their  homes, 
their  people,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  that  was  so  dear  to 
their  hearts.  Ferguson's  message  was  delivered  to  Colonel 
Shelby,  who  at  once  got  in  touch  with  Colonel  Sevier,  and 
a  little  later  with  Colonel  Campbell.  Campbell.  Shelby,  and 
SDvier,  the  fiower  and  pride  of  the  Holston,  Watauga,  and 
Nolichucky  settlements.  Magic  names  borne  by  enchanted 
men.  Campbell,  the  lover  of  freedom,  the  enemy  of  the 
Tory,  the  hero  of  countless  battles,  who  died  ere  the  morn- 
ing was  yet  young,  still  engaged  in  freedom's  fight,  on  his 
way  to  Yorktown;  Shelby,  the  hero  of  three  wars,  the  first 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  who  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  Monroe,  but  declined  the  appointment 
on  account  of  age;  Sevier,  Virginia  born,  affectionately 
known  as  "Chucky  Jack,"  the  first  Governor  of  the  ill-fated 
State  of  Franklin,  the  first  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  who 
died  in  the  service  of  his  Grovernment  as  Congressman  from 
his  adopted  State;  a  triumvirate  of  ability,  talent,  courage, 
and  patriotism,  not  equalled  by  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus 
when  they  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  was  agreed  that  each  would  assemble  his  mountain  clan 
at  Sycamore  Shoals  on  the  Watauga,  on  September  25.  Pur- 
suant to  agreement.  Campbell  appeared  with  his  400  Vir- 
ginians, and  Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier  with  about  250  men 
each. 

Early  the  next  morning  before  the  little  army  fell  in  line 
of  march.  Samuel  Doak.  the  pioneer  Presbyterian  clergyman 
of  the  Watauga  settlement,  invoked  divine  blessings  upon  the 
patriots,  praying  for  their  success  and  that  the  God  of  bat- 
tle might  be  with  them,  and  closing  with  the  stirring  Biblical 
words,  "The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,"  and  the 
sturdy  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  chanted  in  religious,  pa- 
triotic fervor,  "The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,"  and 
these  fighting  words  resounded  down  the  Watauga,  rever- 
berated from  hill  to  hill,  in  sacred,  clarion  tones  rang  in 
the  ears  of  the  patriots  during  their  arduous  march,  giving 
them  the  assurance  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  holy  war- 
fare for  God  and  Country,  and  became  the  battle  cry  during 
the  short,  fierce,  and  bloody  struggles  at  Kings  Mountain. 

Search  the  annals  of  war,  turn  the  pages  of  history,  my 
colleagues,  and  I  do  not  beheve  you  will  find  an  army  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  that  marched  from  Sycamore  Shoals  early 
in  the  morning  of  September  26.  back  in  the  year  1780.  It 
was  really  not  an  army  at  all,  but  rather  an  uprising  among 
the  lovers  of  liberty.  There  was  not  a  single  regular  soldier 
of  the  American  Army  enlisted  under  Campbell's  banner. 
Instead  of  shining  uniforms,  bedecked  with  brass  buttons 
and  epaulets,  they  wore  roonskin  caps,  hunting  shirts, 
home-made  shoes,  and  homespun  breeches;  instead  of  a 
band  to  play  martial  music,  they  carried  a  song  of  freedom 
in  their  hearts;  instead  of  rifies  with  glittering  bayonets, 
they  carried  their  trusty  Deckards,  which  they  had  used  alike 
on  the  Tory,  the  Indian,  and  wild  game,  and  their  long 
knives;  Instead  of  tents  to  shelter  them  from  the  weather 
tliey  carried  a  blanket;  and  Instead  of  a  commissary,  each 
man  carried  a  wallet  of  provisions  consisting  of  parched 
corn  meal  mixed  with  maple  sugar  and  a  tin  cup  dangling 
to  his  side.    Oh,  the  mountain  men  were  in  action!     They 


had  taken  things  in  their  own  hands  and  were  doing  them 
in  their  own  way.  They  had  a  purpose  in  their  hearts — the 
destruction  of  Ferguson — and  the  execution  of  that  purpose 
and  not  military  pomp  and  di.splay,  not  "squads  right"  and 
"squads  left."  was  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

Most  of  them  mounted,  the  quest  In  search  of  Ferguson 
started  early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  and  the  300-mlle 
search  that  none  but  the  stout  of  heart  w.ould  have  tmder- 
taken.  none  but  the  hardiest  could  have  endured,  over  the 
mightiest  mountains  in  the  East,  some  of  them  covered  with 
snow,  all  of  them  covered  with  primeval  forest  unfrequented 
by  the  foot  of  the  white  man,  through  which  no  roads  had 
been  constructed,  continued  until  the  quarry  was  located  on 
Kings  Mountain  on  the  evening  of  October  7.  A  diflBcult 
march?  Yes,  an  impossible  march  had  not  the  patriots  been 
men  of  iron  with  a  purpose  of  mind  that,  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  Ferguson  must  be  destroyed  as  fixed  and  resolute  as 
that  which  animated  liberty-loving  Cato  of  old  when  he  stood 
in  the  Roman  Senate  and  proclaimed  from  day  to  day  that,  in 
order  to  save  Rome,  Carthage  must  be  destroyed.  Knowing 
the  hardships  of  the  march,  realizing  the  danger  that  awaited 
them,  the  patriots  were,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  given 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  undertaking  and  return  home. 
Ah.  my  colleagues,  the  love  of  freedom  that  sent  them  forth 
was  too  deeply  embedded  in  their  very  souls  to  be  abated  by 
hardships  and  dangers  and  every  patriot  scorned  the  offer. 
On  the  march  they  were  joined  by  other  patriots  from  the 
Carolinas  and  a  few  from  Georgia.  And,  after  the  coming 
together  of  the  patriots — Ferguson  having  been  located — the 
hour  of  selecting  those  who  would  actually  make  the  attack 
arrived.  Gideon,  in  selecting  the  300  men  of  Israel  to  subdue 
the  Midianites,  was  no  more  exacting  than  Campbell  and  his 
fellow  officers  in  selecting  the  men  to  subdue  Ferguson. 

From  the  400  men  under  Campbell,  200  were  selected; 
from  the  240  men  under  Shelby,  120  were  selected;  from 
the  240  men  under  Sevier,  120  were  selected;  from  the  180 
men  under  McDowell,  90  were  selected;  from  the  350  men 
under  Cleveland  and  Winston,  170  were  selected;  from  the 
270  men  under  Lacy,  100  were  selected;  from  the  70  men 
under  Williams.  60  were  selected;  and  from  the  60  men 
under  Hambright.  50  were  selected.  Every  man  selected 
was  not  only  well  mounted,  well  equipped  with  rifie  and 
knife,  mentally  and  physicall.y  fit  for  the  ordeal,  but  above 
all  every  man  was  a  patriot  animated  by  a  love  for  freedom, 
who  put  liberty  above  life,  and  firmly  believed  deep  down 
in  his  heart  that  God  would  control  the  battle  and  give 
freedom  the  victory. 

Ferguson,  knowing  that  the  backwoodsmen  were  on  his  trail, 
picked  the  arena  for  the  oncoming  conflict  with  great  cau- 
tion. Stationing  his  troops,  composed  of  1,000  Tories  and 
125  British  regulars,  on  the  crown  of  a  spur  of  Kings  Moun- 
tain, from  60  to  120  yards  wide,  the  base  of  which  is  some 
250  yards,  and  the  elevation  about  60  feet,  for  the  moment 
thinking  that  he  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  from  the 
eminence,  declared  "that  he  was  on  Kings  Mountain,  that 
he  was  king  of  the  mountain,  and  God  Almighty  could  not 
drive  him  from  it."  Such  an  utterance,  no  doubt,  was  caused 
by  the  success  with  which  he  met  in  subduing  the  patriots 
in  the  Carolinas.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  secure  in  his 
own  right,  and  in  such  moments  proud,  boastful  man  oftimes, 
failing  to  appreciate  his  own  limitations,  uses  extravagant 
language,  forgetting  entirely  that  he  knows  very  little  about 
his  own  fate,  less  about  the  mysteries  of  God.  Had  he 
known  a  little  more  about  God  and  the  men  of  the  Holston, 
I  believe  his  boast  would  have  been  less  extravagant,  God 
had  real  tools  to  work  with  when  he  used  the  men  of  the 
Holston. 

The  selection  having  been  made,  so  eager  were  the  patriots 
to  engage  Ferguson  that  they  marched  through  the  rain  all 
night  before  the  engagement,  wrapping  the  locks  of  their 
guns  in  their  hunting  shirts  and  blankets  to  keep  them  dry. 
Arriving  at  Blings  Mountain  in  the  evening  around  3  o'clock, 
the  order  was  given  to  "dismount  and  tie  horses."  The  plan 
of  battle,  which  had  been  mapped  out,  being  to  surround  the 
ridge  and  attack  from  both  sides,  the  men  were  so  stationed, 
and  before  the  final  orders  of  battle  were  given,  General 
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Campbell  visited  each  corps  and  said  to  the  men  that  If  any 
of  them,  men  or  officers,  were  afraid,  to  quit  and  go  home; 
that  he  wished  no  man  to  engage  in  the  action  who  could  not 
fight;  that,  as  for  himself,  he  was  determined  to  fight  the 
enemy  for  a  week,  if  need  be.  to  gain  the  victory.  Standing  at 
the  base  of  that  soon-to-be  inferno,  looking  up  at  death  that 
only  awaited  their  coming,  with  the  cares  of  their  loved  ones 
left  behind  weighing  heavily  upon  their  very  souls,  the  pas- 
sion for  freedom  burned  so  intensely  in  their  breasts  that 
not  a  single  line  was  broken. 

The  watchword  was  •  Buford."  a  word  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing, signifsnng  the  acme  of  cruelty,  atrociousness,  and  savag- 
ery in  war.  vividly  recalling  the  vengeance  visited  upon 
Buford"s  brave  men  and  filling  the  patriots  with  a  deter- 
mination to  avenge  the  butchery  of  Waxhaw.  And  then  the 
final  order.  All.  my  colleagues,  give  me  your  attention  while 
I  read  it.  It  was  a  solemn  call  to  every  man  to  lay  his  life 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom.  Under  it  there  was  but  "to  do  or 
to  die."  Well  that  they  had  been  carefully  selected,  because 
no  faint  hearts  could  have  received  that  order  and  had  the 
courage  to  march  up  hill  to  meet  British  and  Tory  bayonets 
and  bullets.  "Fresh  prime  your  guns,  and  every  man  go  into 
battle  resolved  to  fight  until  he  dies!" 

Aiid  so.  my  colleagues,  the  battle  between  freedom  and 
tyranny  commenced.    On  top  of  the  mountain,  mounted  on 
his  white  charger.  Ferguson,  trained  in  the  science  of  war.  a 
vet«-an  of  the  wars  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  a  participant 
in  the  Battles  of  Brandywine  and  Monmouth  and  the  Tory 
outrages  throughout  the  Carolinas.  magnetic  and  dashing, 
intrepid  and  courageous,  full  of  vain  glory  and  vanity,  but 
withal  cool  of  head,  considered  by  many  the  flower  of  the 
British  Army,  led  the  British  regtilars  and  Tories,  number- 
ing some  eleven  hiuidred  and  twenty-five  fighting  men  armed 
with  rifles  upon  which  glistened  the  deadly  bayonet.    Down 
below,  "the  red-haired  Campbell,  the  Claymore  of  the  Argyle 
gleaming  in  his  hands,  and  his  blue  eyes  glittering  with  a 
hvid  flame,"  impulsive  at  times,  yet  shiewd  and  calculating 
in  Judgment,  every  inch  a  warrior,  a  God-made  leader  of 
men.  coat  off.  collar  open,  baring  his  breast  to  the  enemy, 
out  In  front  afoot  leadint:  his  brave  Virginians  with  the  cry 
upon  his  lips.  "Here  they  are  my  brave  boys;  shout  like  hell 
and  fight  like  devils."    Waiting  not  the  attack,  but  pressing 
the  fight,  up  the  mountain  he  led  his  brave  men  right  into 
^Ferguson's  leaden  bullets  and  death-taking  bayonets.    Thrice 
jfpulsed.  thrice  he  rallied  his  men  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
^lu,  ever  out  in  front  leading  the  way  back,  his  clarion  voice 
sounding  the  retiu-n— "Boys  remember  your  Lberty!     Come 
on!     Come  on!  my  brave  fellows:  another  gun — another  gun 
will  do  it!     D — n  them,  we  must  have  them  out  of  this!" 

What  a  conflict!  What  a  battle!  In  less  than  50  minutes 
Perguson.  the  pridrTof  the  British  Army,  lay  dead,  pierced  by 
11  buMets:  the  patriots  suffered  a  loss  of  28  killed  and  62 
woundtKl.  and  the  whole  British  Army  surrendered,  having 
lost  in  the  engagement  456  killed  and  wounded.  And  as 
freedom  and  tyranny  contended  for  the  mastery,  no  doubt 
old  Mars  enjoyed  50  minutes  of  supreme  bliss  as  he  sat 
with  a  smile  of  sardonic  satisfaction  upon  his  face  and 
watched  his  warriors  battle  as  never  men  battled  before, 
sparing  neither  limb  nor  life,  the  one  to  gain  freedom,  the 
other  to  withhold  freedom  from  the  sons  of  men.  Ah.  my 
collipagues.  during  those  50  minutes  those  battling  for  free- 
dom wrote  glory  upon  the  sides  and  summit  of  Kincs  Moun- 
tain in  letters  of  blood  that  will  grow  in  brilliance  during 
the  years  as  long  as  there  remains  upon  earth  a  single 
freeman! 

And  thus  ended  the  battle.  'The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon"  had  prevailed! 

The  news  of  the  battle  was  carried  on  "the  wings  of  the 
morning '  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  Colonies,  dispelling 
the  gloom  and  despair  that  had  been  hanging  like  a  pall 
over  the  patriots,  and  renewing  their  faith  and  hope  and 
courage.  It  was  like  the  rainbow  heralding  the  passing 
of  the  storm.  The  clouds  had  disappeared  and  the  s'jn  was 
once  again  in  the  heavens.  Somehow,  by  that  mysterious 
something  that  ofttimes  brings  understanding,  there  was 
planted  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  patriots  the  con- 


scious knowledge  that  "The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon" 
would  continue  to  prevail.  Armed  uith  this  knowledge  they 
were  invincible. 

Sickening  unto  death  was  the  eflfect  of  the  battle  upon  the 
British  and  Tories.  From  that  day  on  the  Tories  were 
crushed  and  no  longer  dared  rise  up  against  the  patriots, 
and  Cornwallis  was  a  defeated  man.  His  plans  to  Join  Fergu- 
son at  Salisbury  and  march  on  in  triumph  to  Virginia  being 
frustrated,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  evacuate 
Charlotte,  a  hotbed  of  patriotism,  and  fall  back  into  South  ^ 
Carolina.  From  then  on  it  was  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
defeat  of  the  British  by  the  gallant  Morgan  at  Cowpens,  the 
draw  battle  at  Guilford,  where  the  undaunted  Campbell  was 
still  firing  when  Green  sounded  retreat,  and  Cornwallis  re- 
tired from  the  field,  leaving  his  wounded  behind;  his  retreat 
to  his  base  of  supplies  at  Wilmington,  and  thence  his  march 
into  Virginia,  staking  his  all  upon  forming  a  junction  with 
Sir  HeniT  Clinton  on  the  Chesapeake— jnarching  up  and 
down  the  Old  Dominion  with  Lafayette,  like  a  bloodhound, 
ever  on  his  trail;  and  the  end — Yorktown. 

For  fear  ycu  may  think  I  am  piejudiccd  in  favor  of  my 
people  and  have  told  the  tale  in  such  a- way  as  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  their  greatness,  let  me  recall  a  few  substantiating 
facts  gleaned  from  history. 

The  Continental  Congress,  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  and  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia  all  passed  resolutions  pro- 
claiming the  great  victory  and  paying  tribute  to  General 
Campbell  and  his  men. 

General  Washington  issued  a  general  order  declaring  the 
results  to  be  "an  important  advantage  gained."  and  Generals 
Gates.  Green,  and  Lee  all  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
battle  and  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  General  Campbell 
and  his  men. 

Washington  Irving  declares: 

The  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain,  inconsiderable  though  It  was  la 
numbers  engaged,  turned  the  tide  of  southern  warfare. 

Senator  Lodge,  in  his  Story  of  the  Revolution,  says: 

It  proved  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  Revolution.  It  turned 
the  tide  of  war  in  the  Southern  States.  From  that  t'ime  the  Brl: i:  h 
fortunes  declined,  while  the  spirit  of  the  southern  people  rose  at 
a  bound. 

Of  the  battle,  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

That  memorable  victory  was  the  joyful  annunciation  of  the  turn- 
ing of  the  tide  of  success  which  terminated  the  War  of  the  Re\olu- 
tlon  with  the  seal  of  our  independence. 

John  H.  Wheeler,  the  historian,  says: 

This  was  the  turning  point  for  the  fortunes  of  America.  The 
decisive  blow  prostrated  the  British  power  for  the  time,  vanquished 
the  Tory  influence,  and  encouraged  the  hopes  of  tlie  patriot*. 

John  Fiske,  in  his  War  of  Independence,  says: 

In  the  series  of  eventis  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
the  Battle  of  Kincrs  Mountain  played  n  part  similar  to  the  Battle 
of  Bennington  in  thj  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  s\irreiider  of 
Burgoyne.  It  was  the  enemy's  flr.'?t  serious  disaster,  and  its  Imme- 
dl.ite  result  was  to  check  h*s  progress  until  the  Americans  could 
muster  strength  enough  to  overthrow  him. 

The  historian  Bancroft  sa3rs: 

The  victory  at  Kings  Mountain,  which  In  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  was  like  the  rising  at  Concord.  In  Its  effect  like  tho 
success  at  BonniTigton.  changed  the  aspects  of  the  war.  The  loyalist 
of  North  Carolina  no  longer  dared  rise.  It  fired  the  patriots  of  the 
two  Carolinas  with  fresh  zeal.  It  encouraged  the  fragments  of  the 
defeated  and  scattered  American  Army  to  seek  each  other  and 
orcranize  themr^lves  anew.  It  quickened  the  North  Carolina  Legis- 
lature to  earnest  effort  It  encouraged  Virginia  to  devote  her  re- 
sources to  the  country  south  of  her  border.  Tlie  appearance  on  the 
frontiers  of  a  numerous  enemy  from  the  settlements  beyond  the 
mountains,  whose  very  names  had  been  unknown  to  the  British, 
took  Cornwallis  by  surprise,  and  their  success  was  fatal  to  his  In- 
tended expedition.  He  had  hoped  to  step  with  ease  from  one  Caro- 
lina to  the  other,  and  from  those  to  the  conquest  of  Virginia,  and 
he  had  now  no  choice  but  to  retreat. 

Listen  to  what  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  who  spent  years  col- 
lecting material  for  his  great  book  on  Kings  Mountain  and 
Its  Heroes,  and  who,  perhaps,  had  a  broader,  deeper  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  the  battle  but  its  effect  upon  our  struggle  for 
freedom  than  any  other  man,  has  to  say.  Dr.  Draper  spent 
years  acciimulating  the  material  for  his  great  book,  and  this 
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material  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin.  Many  original  papers,  I  understand,  were 
turned  over  to  Dr.  Draper  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  returned.  May  I  express  the  hope,  in  passing,  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  return  of  these  papers;  and  if 
this  can  be  effected,  that  a  suitable  repository  be  erected  in 
Abingdon  in  which  they  may  be  preserved  along  with  other 
documents  and  relics  relating  to  the  great  battle  and  the  men 
who  participated  therein. 
Says  Dr.  Draper: 

And  richly  did  the  heroes  who  marched  under  Campbell's  banner 
deserve  all  the  praise  so  generously  bestowed  upon  them.  Kings 
Mountain  paved  the  way  for  the  successive  advantages  gained  by 
the  American  armies  at.  first.  Dam  Ford,  Black-stocks,  Cowpens, 
Guilford,  and  Eutaw,  and  ultimately  for  tho  crowning  victory  of 
Yorktown,  with  the  glorious  fruition  of  independence  forever. 

Yes.  my  colleagues,  while  the  Fhots  fired  by  the  New  Eng- 
land patriots  at  Lexington  and  Concord  were  heard  around 
the  world,  the  force  of  the  bullets  shot  by  the  mountain 
patriots  from  their  Deckard  rifies  at  Kings  Mountain  was  not 
spent  until  they  reached  Yorktown.  They  were  fired  in  the 
name  of  freedom  and  they  carried  on.  growing  in  velocity  and 
fury  day  by  day.  until  they  accomplished  their  glorious  objects 
of  York'own  and  independence! 

Tlie  Honorable  Lewis  P.  Summers,  himself  a  descendant  of 
the  Kings  Mountain  immortals  and  who  has  contributed  so 
much  of  his  time  and  talent  to  the  preservation  of  the  history 
of  southwest  Virginia,  after  years  of  patient  work,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  assembling  a  complete  roster  of  the  ofl&cers  and  men 
who  marched  with  General  Campbell  to  Kings  Mountain. 
The  descendants  of  those  men  now  people  a  large  area  of  my 
district,  and  I  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  their  sterling  worth, 
their  innate  religious  zeal,  their  patriotic  fervor,  and  to  state 
to  you.  my  colleagues,  that  they  are  in  all  respects  worthy 
descendants  of  illustrious  sires,  and  ever  stand  ready  in  de- 
fense of  freedom  to  reenact  Kings  Mountain.  Moreover,  their 
descendants  tcday  are  found  scattered  over  our  great  Repub- 
lic from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  wherever  they  have  located 
you  will  find  that  they  have  acted  as  leaven  upon  their 
adopted  sections,  taking  the  lead  not  only  in  business  affairs 
but  in  affairs  of  State  and  church  as  well.  Blessed  is  the 
section  that  can  boast  the  blood  of  General  Campbell  and  his 
immortal  four  hundred! 

May  I  be  permitted  to  incorporate  at  this  point  in  my 
address  this  honor  roll  of  fame? 

Roster  of  Men  Who  Accompanied  Col.  William  Campbell  to  thi 

Battle  of  Kings  Mountain,  October  7,  1780 

(Gov.  David  Campbell's  manuscript,  State  University  of  Wisconsin] 

County  Lieutenant  of  Washington  County.  Va..  Col.  Arthur  Campbell 

Colonel  of  Militia  of  Washington  County,  Va.,  Col.  William  Campbell 

Major  of  Militia,  Major  William  Edmondson 

captains 


'  James  D3rsart  (wounded) 
RolxTt    Craig 
Andrew  Colvlll 


David  Beattle 

William  Nell 

William  Edmondson  (killed) 


lieutenants 

William   WUloughby 
William  Crabtree 
Robert     Edmondson, 

( wounded ) 
Andrew  Goff 


2d 


Reece  Bowen  (killed) 
William  Russell 
Robert  E:lmondson.  Sr.  (killed) 
Thomas  McCulloch  (killed) 
Samuel  Newell   (wounded) 

ENSIGNS 

Robert  Campbell  (wounded)  Humberscm  Lyon  (killed) 

James  Corry    (killed)  James  Laird  (killed) 

Nathaniel  Dryden  (killed)  Nathaniel  Guist  (killed) 


A  pay  roll  for  Capt.  James  Dysart's  Company  of  light  horse  In 
actual  service  on  a  tour  to  North  Carolina  imder  the  command  of 
Col.  William  Campbell. 


ROSTER  OF  dysart's  COMPANY 


[Virginia  State  Library, 

James  Dysart  (captain) 

Joeeph  Black  (lieutenant) 

David  Ward 

William  WUloughby  (ensign) 

Alexander  McMullen 

Jr.mes  Vance 

William  McEHwee 

Mathew  Kincaunon 

John  Scott 

Solomon  Whlteley 


Richmond,  Va.] 

Moses   Dorton 
John  Montgomery 
Thomas  Loveletty 
Samuel  Oxer 
Andrew   Boyd 
John  Boyd  (wounded) 
Robert  Grler 
John  Vance 
James  Getwood 
Alias  Sample 


Thomas  Grler 
William  Craig 
James  McEIwee 
Andrew  Evans 
Samuel  Siuiu-t 
John  Stem  (or  Fern) 
John  Maxwell 
Benjamin  Sample 
John  Sample 
Robert  Trimble 
Ma:;nus  McDonald 
John  Flfher 
William  WUkerson 


James  Skeen 
James  Hlckrnbotam 
George  Puckett 
William  Neel 
John  Johnston 
Aaron  Treadway 
John  Wallace 
John  McQuiston 
Robert  Hlckenbottom 
John  Cuslck 
Liles  Dol  berry 
William  Dorton 


DAVID    BEATTTE'S    COMPANY 


A  true  list  of  the  men  which  served 

David  Beattle  (captain) 

Robert  Edmondson  (lieuten- 
ant) 

Nathaniel  Dryden  (2d  lieuten- 
ant) 

William  Kilabay 

Huch   Dalton 

James  Keys 

James  Alexander 

David    Robinson 

Andw.  Henderson 

Wm.  Alexander 

Jos.   Alexander 

Jeremiah  Alexander 

Francis  McClung 

Samuel  Montgomery 

Pal  Savage 

Sam   Duff 

David  Duff  (wounded) 

John   Alley 

John   Craig 

John  White 

Henry   Jones 

James  McCilley 

John  Savage 

Robert   Kennedy 

John  Cruley 

Alexander  Montgomery 

Alex.  Montgomery.  Jr. 


under  me  at  Kings  Mountain: 

Sam'l  Edmondson 

Andw.  Edmondson  (kiUed) 

Abraham  Reed 

John  Surbcr 

Dtiniel  Barton 

Moses  Edmondson  (killed) 

Jonathan  Weir 

Mcses   Robinson 

John  Atkinson 

John   Cruly 

James  Corry 

Robert   McKnlght 

Wm.  Moore   (wounded) 

Wm.  Edmondson 

David   Lowry 

George  Gamble 

John  McCutcheon 

James  McCutcheon 

Saml.  McCTutcheon 

Wm.  Taylor 

James  Taylor 

Nathaniel  McElwee 

James  (or  Jonathon)  Wall 

James  Phillips  (killed) 

Andrew  Russell 

Mat  Bishop 

John  McCIung 

Wm.  McKnight 

— (Signed)     David  Beattie. 


A  PAT  ROLL  OF  LIEUTENANT  BOWEN'S  COMPANY 

Company  of  militia  from  Washington  County,  under  command  of 
Col.  William  Campbell,  upon  the  expedition  to  Kings  Mountain  la 
Scuth  Carolina. 

Recs3  Bowen,  Lieut,  (killed)  Wm.  Green 

James  Hill  Jas.  Elklns 

John  Sceggs  (wounded)  Jas.  Rodgers 

Wm.  Garrison  Wm.  Frame 

Geo.   As  berry  Chas.  Hays 

A    ROSTER    OF  THB   PRIVATES    SERVING    UNDER 

Capt.  Robert  Craig  Capt.  Wm.  Nlel 

Capt.  Andw.  Colvill 


Capt.  Wm.  Edmondson 


AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  KINGS   MOUNTAIN,   OCTOBER    7,    1780 


Adams.  George 

Allison,   Charles 

Anderson.  John 

Anderson.  William 

Acklln,  Christopher 

Barker,  Edmund 

Bamett,  Alexander 

Baines.  Alexander 

Brattle,  John  (killed) 

Beattle,  William 

Banning.  Benonl   (wounded) 

Banning.  Jas.  (wounded) 

Berry,  James 

Berry.  John 

Bickley.  Charles 

Bishop.  Levi 

Blackburn.  John 

Blackburn.  Arthtir 

Blackburn,  Joseph 

Blackburn.  William  (kUled) 

Blackmore,  John,  Jr. 

Boran,  Basil 

Bowen,  Arthur 

Bowen,  Charles 

Bowen,  William 

Bowen,  Hugh 

Bowen,  Henry 

Bowen,  John 

Bowen,  Robert 

Breckiniidge.  Alexander 

Breckinridge,  George  (12  yean 

old) 
Browning,  Enaa 


Bradley,  John 
Brown,  Rice 
Brown.  Michael 
Buchanan,  Andrew 
Buchanan,  Robert 
Buchanan,  Samuel 
Buchanan,  John 
Buchanan,  Mathew 
Bullen,  William  (wounded) 
Bowling,  Jarrett 
Burkhart,  Henry 
Breckinridge,  Robert 
Bryan,  James 
Campbell,   Charles 
Campbell,  David 
Campbe)l,  John  R.  O. 
Campbell,  John  R.  V. 
Campbell.  Patrick 
Campbell,  John.  Jr.  (18  year* 

old) 
Campbell,   Hugh 
Cam,pbell.  William 
Carswell.  Andrew 
Carson.  David 
Carmack,   William 
Caldwell.  Thomas 
Carpenter.  John 
Cllne.  Andrew 
Cole,  William 
Colvill,  Joseph 
Coulter,  John 
Cope,  John 
Casey,  William 
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Cowan.  Andrew 
Cowan,  Wilham 
Crane.  Aaron 
Crabtree.  Jaxnes 
Cr.  ti','.  James 
C:.::n.  Robt..  Jr. 
Cr    V.  James 
Cr  >;.'    David 
Cm:  '.  John 
Crutjtree.  Abraham 
Dav:.s,  John 
r>Hv:~   Robert 
I  muel 

I  ::.  Andrew 

Davidson.  William 
Darnell.  David  (wounded) 
Dickouson. Henry 
Doran.  James 
Doran.  Alexander 
Davis.  James 
Dou)..las.  James 
Douelaa.  Jonathan  (wounded) 
Dryden.  James 
Drydcn.  William 
Duncnn.  John 
Doak.  San:uel 
Ely.  WilUam 
Fiiintt.  James 
Elliott,  Thomas 
EteteH,  BenJ. 
Ev ms,  Thomas' 
•'E\dii';.  Samuel 
Elder.  Robert 
Funs.  Thomas 
Finlty.  George 
F"i(  cnor,  Michcal 
Fi-ur.  Fi-ederlc)c   (wounded) 
Fi.  her.  John 
Fletcher.  Thomas 
Fowler.  William   (killed) 
Fowler,  Janicto 
Franrls.  Thomas 
Frnzier.  John 
Freehmd,  George 
Fxilkerson.  James 
Fulkerson,  Abraham 
Galliher,  Joel   (horse  killed) 
Griever.  Phillip  (Ored  opening 

shot  of  battle) 
GUlenwatcrs.  John 
OlllUand.  James 
Gilmore,  James 
Gibson,  Julin 
Gibson.  George 
Gibson.  Thomas 
Gulst.  Richard 
Ouist.  Thomas 
Oivens.  Jam/es 
.Goff.  William 
Graham.  James 
Gray.  Alexander 
Grler.  William 
Grler.  John 
Grler.  Samuel 
Gullion.  Hugh 
Gilmer.  William 
Harrell.  James 
Hays.  Samuel 
Hayter.  Israel   (wounded) 
Hetiry.  Robt. 
Henderson.  John 
Henegar,  Henry  (killed) 
Henegar,  Jacob 
Henegar.  John 
Hensley.  Samuel 
Hi  Hull.  James 
Hilliurd.  James 
Hobbs.  Ezeklel 
Hobbs.  Thomas 
Hobbs.  Vincent 
Hyce.  Leonard  (wounded) 
KendrlcSc.  Solomon 
Kennedy.  John 
Kerr.  Adam 

Keane.  John  (wounded) 
KiUrore.  Charles  (wounded) 
Kin'T.  William 
Keunady.  John 
Klncannon,  Andrew 
Klncannon.  James 
Klnkcad.  John 
Kelly.  James 
Laird.  David 
Latham.  John 
Laugh  ton.  James 
Lawson,  William  _/L 


Leeper.  James 

Lewis.  Walter 

Leviis.  M^cajab  (woimded) 

Lewis.  Aa''on 

Lltlcn.  Solomon 

Leor.ard.  Frederick 

Leonard.  Geoige 

Livingston.  David 

Logsn.  James 

.Logan.  John 

Logan.  Willl£im 

Logan.  BenJ    II 

Looney,  John 

Looney.  Robert 

Love,  Joeeph 

Love.  Robert 

Lowry.  Alexander 

Lowry.  William 

Lowry.  John 

Loyd.  John 

Lusk.  William 

Lyon.  William 

McConncll.  Abraham 

McClelland.  Abraham 

McCroskev.  John 

McClure.  William 

McCulloch.  Alexander 

Mcculloch,  Robert  (wounded) 

McCulloch.  John 

Morrl.^on.  John 

Morrison.  Peter 

McCormack,  John 

McCall.  James 

Mccarty.  William 

Mongle.  Jacob 

McCutcheon.  William 

McFerrm.  John 

MeHenry.  John 

McFarland,  Robert 

McGulre.  William 

Martin.  John 

Martin.  William 

Mastin.  Thomas 

Maxwell,  James 

Maxwell.  I^aac 

M.ixwell.  Tliom.xs 

Mixwell,  George 

Maxwell.  John 

Montgomery.  Robert 

Montgomery,  James 

Montgomery.  Richard 

Neeley,  David 

Moore.  Arthur 

Moore,  Richard 

Outlaw.  Alexander 

Owens.  Robert 

Pirtle.  George 

Porter,  James  (wounded) 

Piper,  James 

Preston,  Robert 

Preston.  Walter 

Prewett,  Solomon 

Pitts,  Lewis 

Price,  Thomas 

Pepper,  Elisha  (k*lled) 

Prewett.  John 

Pippin.  Robert 

Ramsey.  Joslah 

Reynolds.  Bernard 

Reagan.  William 

Rust.  John 

Roborson.  William  (wounded) 

Ritchie.  Samuel 

Rosebrough.  William 

Robinson.  John 

Rylic.  David 

Roberts.  Janijes 

Scott.  Joseph 

Scott.  James 

Scott.  William 

Sharp,  Benjamin 

Sharp.  William 

Sharp.  John 

Sharp,  Thomas 

Shaw.  James 

Shote.  Thomas 

Spelts,  John 

Smith.  Edward 

Smith.  Jonas 

Smith.  Daniel 

Smith.  Hcury 

Snodgrass.  William 

Snodgrass.  James 

Snoddy,  John 

Starrltt,  Benjamin 

Stovall,  Bartholomew 


Stewart,  William 
Stein.  Leonard 
Sword.  Mlcheal 
Topp,  Roger 
Talbot,    Samuel 

son's  sword) 
Talbot.  John 
Talbot,  Charles 
Teator,  George 
Tate,  John 
Vance,  David 
Vance.  Sarrjuel 
Vance.  Robert 
Vanhook,  Samuel 


Woods.  Jonathan 
Watklns.  Henry 
Wldener.  Mlcheal . 
White.  Benjamin 
(got    Pergu-  Wynn.  William 

Whltten.  Thomas 
Whltten,  Solomon 
Watson.  David 
Watson.  WUllam  (killed) 
Wiley,  Alexander 
Wilson.  John 
WiUoughby.  Mathcw 
Young,   Robert    (shot   Fergu- 
son) 


Read  the  roster.  It  should  fill  every  Viriginian  with 
venial  pride.  Gen.  William  Campbell,  a  Virginian,  was  tha 
commanding  officer;  Phillip  Griever.  a  Virginian,  fired  the 
opening  shot  of  the  battle;  Robert  Young,  a  Virginian,  shot 
Ferguson;  Samuel  Talbot,  a  Virginian,  got  Ferguson's 
sword;  of  the  seven  Edmondsons  engaged  in  the  battle,  all 
Virginians,  four  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  one  was 
wounded;  and  of  the  28  killed  and  .62  wounded  American 
patriots,  18  of  the  killed  and  21  of  the  wounded  were  Vir- 
ginians, which 'shows  that  although  the  Virginians  composed 
only  22  percent  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  engagement 
they  sustained  a  lo3s  of  64  percent  of  the  killed  and  34  per- 
cent of  the  wounded. 

Read  the  roster  again.  It  tells  a  wonderful  tale  of  valor 
and  heroism  among  the  officers.  It  shows  that  none  of  them 
"sniffed  the  battle  from  afar"  but  were  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fighting,  leading  their  men  on  to  victory  and  glory.  Search 
your  histories,  review  the  unrecorded  legends  of  the  past, 
and  find  if  you  can,  in  history  or  legend,  a  record  that  will 
equal  the  record  made  by  the  Virginia  officers  on  that  fate- 
ful day.  Listen.  Including  General  Campbell,  there  were 
22  officers  among  the  Virginians.  Of  this  number  nine  were 
killed  and  four  wounded.  It  shows  that  the  officers,  those 
set  apart  as  leaders,  not  only  commanded  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  by  personal  action  as  well,  never  asking  their  men  to  go 
where  they  were  unwilling  to  lead,  and  were  resolute.  God- 
fearing men  bent  upon  protecting,  even  at  the  price  of  life 
itself,  their  firesides  and  establishing  here  in  the  New  World 
a  democracy  resting  upon  the  cornerstones  of  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Being  interested,  as  I  know  you  are,  my  colleagues,  in  the 
preservation  of  liberty  and  freedom,  I  know  you  have  asked 
yourselves  the  question,  "What  made  these  backwoods 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  such  lovers  of  liberty,  such 
zealots  for  freedom?"  If  the  answer  has  not  already  come 
to  you,  let  me  give  it  to  you  in  one  word,  "Religion." 

Religion  is  the  mother  of  many  things.  It  is  not  only  the 
mother  of  spiritual  liberty,  it  is  the  mother  of  civil  liberty, 
and  without  liberty  there  can  be  no  democracy.  It  has  made 
more  men  free  and  kept  more  men  free  than  all  other  forces 
combined.  And  remember  the  fires  of  democracy  blaze  forth 
or  die  down  as  the  spirituality  of  our  people  rises  and  falls. 
Yes,  the  thermometer  that  registers  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  our  democracy  is  the  religious  pulse  of  our  people. 
We  are  only  deceiving  ourselves  when  we  assume  that  any 
force,  save  the  force  of  religion,  can  keep  the  fires  of  democ- 
racy burning  in  America.  If  America  ever  falls,  it  will  not 
be  fro.Ti  outside  forces.  It  will  be  because  we  let  our  reli- 
gious fires  burn  cut.  Their  dying  embers  will  extinguish  the 
spark  of  liberty  that  bums  in  the  breast  of  every  American. 
■"If  you  demand  proof,  then  I  refer  you  to  the  recorded  history 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  nations  of  the  past,  and  in  this 
age  of  madness  and  skepticism,  particularly  to  the  recent 
history  of  Germany  and  Russia  whose  present  sad  and  sick- 
ening plight  only  confirms  what  history  has  been  recording 
since  the  children  of  Israel  went  off  after  false  gods.  When 
these  nations  crucified  religion,  on  the  same  altar  they  cruci- 
fied the  freedom  and  liberties  of  their  people. 

What  the  nations  of  the  world  need  today,  more  than  all 
else,  is  a  rebirth  of  religion.  Oh.  if  we  would  only  rekindle  the 
religious  fires  here  in  America,  fascism,  communism,  and 
every  other  autocratic,  destructive,  and  degrading  "ism"  would 
disappear  like  the  frost  before  the  morning  sun,  and  the  air 
of  America  would  become  so  pure,  so  wholesome,  so  free  and 
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democratic  that  it  would  stifie  those  who  breed  and  live  down 
in  the  quagmires  of  autocracy,  intolerance,  and  bigotry. 

And  their  religious  zeal  made  them  the  avowed  enemies  of 
all  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  freedom  and  democracy; 
and  so  it  Is  not  strange  we  find  them  the  sworn  enemies  of 
the  Tories.  The  Tories  have  ever  been  the  enemies  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  They  put  nothing  into  the  government  of 
the  Colonies  but  took  out  a  heavy  toll.  They  reaped  where 
they  sowed  not.  In  their  blood  has  ever  run  the  extended 
palm  eagerly  beseeching  governmental  favors  but  giving 
nothing  in  return.  A  favored  class  in  that  day  that  enjoyed 
privileges  and  concessions  denied  the  lovers  of  freedom  and 
country  they  betrayed  the  colonial  patriots  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  dished  out  by  a  tyrannical  king  through  his  sub- 
servient governors. 

Though  deeply  religious,  Campbell  and  his  men.  Ijke  some  of 
the  patriarchs  of  old,  did  not  consider  it  inconsistent  with 
their  innate  religious  instincts  to  rid  the  country  of  its  ene- 
mies, the  Tories,  and  so  we  find  that  long  before  Kings 
Mountain  they  had  run  the  Tories  out  of  the  Holston  Settle- 
ment and  extended  their  Tory  activities  over  into  the  New 
River  settlement  in  Virginia  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Yad- 
kin River  over  in  North  Carolina.  To  impress  upon  your 
mind  the  intense  feeling  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  bore 
against  the  Tories,  may  I  not  relate  this  interesting  incident 
of  the  disposal  of  a  famous  Tory  by  the  name  of  Hopkins? 
Returning  from  church  one  Sabbath  day.  General  Campbell 
and  some  of  his  fellow  churchmen  spied  Hopkins  as  he  dashed 
into  the  forest.  Giving  chase,  they  captured  the  Tory,  quickly 
disposed  of  him  by  hanging  him  to  a  sycamore  tree,  then 
quietly  returning  to  the  women  who  accompanied  them — Gen- 
eral Campbell,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  his  wife,  who  was 
the  sister  of  Patrick  Henry,  "What  did  you  do  with  him,  Mr. 
Campbell?"  laconically  replied,  "Oh,  we  hung  him,  Betty; 
that's  all." 

That  they  were  active  in  their  warfare  against  the  Tories, 
going  so  far  as  to  hang  them  now  and  then,  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  1779 
passed  an  act  reciting  "that  William  Campbell,  Walter 
Crockett,  and  other  liege  subjects"  in  suppressing  "divers  evil 
dispoi;ed  persons"  who  were  "engaged  in  insurrection  and  con- 
spiracy" had  taken  measures  which  "may  not  be  strictly  war- 
ranted by  law.  although  justifiable  from  immediately  urgency 
and  imminence  of  the  danger,"  and  relieving  the  said  "Wil- 
liam Campbell,  Walter  Crockett,  and  all  other  persons  who- 
ever concerned"  from  "all  pains,  penalties,  prosecutions, 
actions,  suits,  and  damages  on  account  thereof." 

By  some  they  have  been  criticized  for  hanging  a  few  Tories. 
I  commend  them  for  it.  They  were  traitors,  and  why  shouldn't 
they  have  been  treated  as  traitors?  Washington  hung  them. 
If  other  colonial  settlements  had  been  as  vigorous  in  stamping 
out  Toryism  as  the  Holston  Settlement,  many  lives  and  much 
property  would  have  been  saved,  countless  deeds  of  cruelty 
and  infamy  spared  the  patriots,  and  the  Revolutionary  War 
shortened  several  years. 

Yes,  my  colleagues,  the  Holston  Settlement,  known  today 
as  southwest  Virginia,  dominated  in  that  day  by  Campbell  and 
his  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  was  no  man's  land  for  the 
Tories,  for  which  fact  we  apologize  to  no  living  man.  Rather, 
we  glory  in  the  fact.  The  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  and  the 
Tories  never  have  and  never  will  be  able  to  live  in  peace  and 
harmony.  Their  concepts  of  government  are  too  far  apart. 
Blood  will  tell,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  progeny  of  those 
patriots  of  old  still  share  a  kindred  feeling  for  the  Tories  of 
today,  who  still  attempt  to  reap  where  they  sow  not,  and  who 
would  deny  the  blessings  of  government  to  the  poor,  the 
humble,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  underprivileged.  Some 
times  I  think  that  what  this  country  needs  is  not,  as  Tom 
Marshall  said,  "A  good  5-cent  cigar,"  but  a  few  more  Camp- 
bells to  look  after  the  Tories. 

The  past  is  prologue — an  introduction  to  the  present;  the 
present  but  the  refiection  of  the  past.  Without  knowing  the 
past  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  understand  the  present  and 
build  wisely  for  the  future.  In  retrospection,  we  should  ever 
search  well  the  pages  of  the  past  for  the  mistakes  that  re- 


tarded our  progress,  for  the  virtues  that  carried  us  on  to 
higher  levels.  We  should  ever  remember  the  struggles  and 
tribulations  through  which  our  ancestors  have  passed,  the 
sacrifices  they  made,  their  deeds  of  heroism  and  valor — the 
things  upon  which  the  greatness  of  the  present  rests — in  order 
to  intelligently  face  the  future,  dreaming,  hoping,  and  pray- 
ing, struggling,  planning,  and  working  for  a  greater  and  more 
glorious  democracy.  This  is  the  only  way  to  keep  alive  the 
urge  for  higher  attainments.  The  nation  that,  while  building 
for  the  future,  heeds  and  honors  not  the  virtues  of  the  past 
is  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  have  an  inglorious  past  and  a 
hopeless  future. 

May  we  never  become  so  forgetful  of  the  past,  so  dead  and 
senseless  to  the  achievements  of  the  days  that  have  gone,  as 
not  to  perpetuate  them  by  monuments  and  memorials,  thus 
declaring  to  the  world  and  to  the  generations  yet  to  come 
some  of  the  things  in  which  we  take  pride,  some  of  the  things 
upon  which  our  greatness  rests. 

That  the  monument  will  cost  money,  may  I  be  the  first  to 
admit.  But  let  me  admonish  you  that  it  will  accomplish 
that  which  money  cannot  buy.  It  will  give  our  people  and 
those  who  come  after,  a  truer  insight  into  the  things  worth 
while,  a  finer  appreciation  of  the  real  and  lasting  virtues. 
It  will  teach  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and  love  of  God, 
and  these  things  are  above  and  beyond  the  sign  of  the  dollar. 
It  will  teach  sacrifice,  and  patience,  and  piety,  and  courage, 
and  these  things  cannot  be  purchased  in  the  open  market. 
It  will  keep  the  fires  of  freedom  and  liberty  burning,  and 
the  cost  sign  never  hung  from  the  sacred  garments  that  have 
ever  enshrouded  the  Goddessses  of  Liberty  and  Fi'eedom.  Any 
investment  that  teaches  and  perpetuates  the  virtues,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost,  is  not  only  a  prudent  but  a  wise  investment. 

In  leaving  my  case  with  you,  confidently  belie\'ing  that  you 
will  grant  my  simple  request,  I  pray  that  as  those  of  tomor- 
row look  upon  the  memorial  and  begin  to  meditate  upon  the 
cause  back  of  the  greatness  of  these  patriots  of  old  that  there 
may  be  imparted  to  them  by  the  Ruler  of  Men  the  true 
answer — Religion . 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 


Amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OI' 

HON.  PHIL  FERGUSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6, 1939 


AMENDMENTS    INTENDED    TO    BE    PROPOSED    BY    HON.    PHIL 
FERGUSON,  OP  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  me  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6635)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  strike  out  lUies  3  to  18  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

,  "PAYMENT  TO  STATES 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  therefor,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  each  State  which  has  an  approved  plan  for 
old-age  assistance  for  each  quarter,  beginning  with  the  quarter  com- 
mencing January  1,  1940  (1)  an  amount  which  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively as  old-age  a.sslstance  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  pro- 
portions of  the  total  amounts  expended  during  such  quarter  as  old- 
age  assistance  under  the  State  plan  with  respect  to  each  needy  indi- 
vidual who  at  the  time  of  such  expenditure  Is  65  years  of  age  or  older 
and  is  not  an  Inmate  of  a  public  Institution: 

"(A)  Two- thirds  of  such  expenditures,  not  counting  so  much  of 
any  expenditure  with  respect  to  any  Individual  for  any  month  as 
exceeds  $15,  plus. 

"(B)  One-half  of  so  much  of  such  expenditures  with  respect  to 
any  individual  for  any  month  as  exceeds  $15.  not  counting  so  much 
of  any  expendittire  with  respect  to  any  Individual  for  any  month  as 
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exceeds  •40;  and  (2)  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  pasrment  under 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  which  shall  be  used  lor  paying  the 
co)«ts  of  admlnlsterina  the  Statr  plan  or  for  old-age  assistance,  or 
both,  and  for  no  other  purpose  " 

On  pa(?e  4.  line  C,  strike  out   "one-half"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•*lhe  State's  proportionate  share. " 


States  with  plans  approved  hy  the  Social  Security  Board 


Jteri""  ' 

Connecticut 

M-iin^  

^^  ,-:t9 

N.  hire 

KIp  >  It-  i-.!  lud. . . -. . 

Vrruiont 

Reirl-  n  II    New  York 

K«'gn>ii  Ul: 

Ih'laware 

New  ivr'A'Tf 

Peuns>l\&aia.. 

{Bepion  IV. 

I        Drtrirt  of  Oolunibta 

MaryUn-l  

Niirth  CiirolinB 

Vinrini*         

>\  i-M  Virtcioia. 

Resiiiti  V 

K'-ntUfky 

Nlichiciui 

Ohio     

Reirl.'n  VI: 

lllinob 

In<1itina 

Wisinr.siO  

Retti..!   VII 

Alabama -Jt. 

Floriiia. 

ticttrria      

A  

.•^i  :ina 

1 .  rr  t  -s.'-     

BtTion  VIII: 

I 

A  

N  

Niirr  >  i>  ikota .•... 

8<>u!'i  I>aliot« . 

Repion  IX: 

Arkansas 

K  ins.i.1     .. 

.\Ii-.'>'!ri _ 

(IaI  ihoraa 

Repiiiii  \ 

l.'>ui-.iana ..„„... 

N>>u  Mexico 

Tex  vs ^ 

Kogion  XI 

Ari/>ina- 

(' .lur;»do 

I  !  i>l.. 

-  Montana 

Xiah 

I        Wyonilne 

Rcpi.'Ti  -XM: 
1        CilUiirria 

Nevada . 

OreiKin 

W  Lshinifton 

TiTT!ti.ri-s: 

AU.-ka 

UsuaiL , - 


Old-af^e  assistance 


AverafTp 

pai't  under 

pr>'M-at 

act 


.\vprftce 

poi'l  under 

pro;>os»'d 

amendment 


(24.  IS 
20.  .VJ 

as.  40 

a.  31 
is.  74 
14.  .s« 
24.  -'7 

10  85 
VJ  51 
21.25 

25.52 
17.47 

y.  50 

9  «7 
IX  HS 


8. 
IK. 


IS 

16 

21).  >H 

9  35 
13.  SO 
»  62 
7  OS 
7  Bl 
13.23 

19  83 

20.  S.'i 
17  .17 

17  52 
19.57 

6.11 

18  «2 


2.V  .Vi 
3^.46 
28.31 
23.74 
19.  W 
29.27 

15.85 
24  51 
26.25 

30.  .W 
22.47 
14  25 
M  .^5 
18.  a5 

12  m 


21 
27. 

23 

21 


19.  8J 
10.  37  1 

11 

«1 

13.91 

2fl. 

14 

2<.« 

07 

21 

Xi 

20 

■irt 

ai 

.v, 

21 

»'.» 

3Z47 

2rt  4'S 

2! 

27 

22 

13 

27 

59 

12 

fil 

25  98 

14.02 
18.80 
12.93 
10.59 
11.41 
18.23 

24.  V3 
35  55 
22.  .{7 
22  52 
24.57 

9.16 

24  73 

2J.  1:2 

24.  S9 

\y  .17 

16  41 

18.91 

31.  It 

.11.  07 
2rt. ;« 

25  .56 

25.  .50 
26.89 

37.47 
31.  45 

2\  27 
27.  13 

31.  59 
17.61 


Experimental  Air-Mail  Service  Opens  the  Way  for 
the  Further  i*rogress  of  American  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1939 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pri\ilege  on  May 
12  to  participate  in  appropriate  exercises  at  Morgantown, 
W.  Va..  incident  to  the  inauguration  of  the  experimental  air- 
mail service  which  will  soon  include  approximately  60  com- 
munities in  4  States.  Speaking  at  the  Morgantown  Airport, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Nation,  I  said: 

I  consider  this  pick-up  alr-mall  system  one  of  the  most  forward- 
looking  developments  in  the  history  of  American  U^ansportatioii. 


At  that  time  I  stated  that  I  fully  believed  and  felt  the 
1-year  test  period  would  prove  the  practicability  and  useful- 
ness of  the  device,  invented  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Adams,  and  that  the 
work  would  be  broadened  later  to  cover  most  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

MANY    AVIATION    I.r.M)E2lS    PRESENT 

Present  for  the  exercises  were  Dr.  Adams;  Richard  C.  Du 
Pont,  president  of  the  All  American  Aviation.  Inc.;  Senator 
James  M.  Mead,  of  New  York:  Clinton  Hester.  Administrator 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority;  Charles  P.  Graddick. 
superintendent  of  the  air-mail  division.  United  States  Post 
Office  Department;  Col.  Edgar  S.  Gorrell.  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association  of  America,  and  many  others  who  made 
the  trip  by  plane  from  Washington. 

At  Morgantown  we  were  greeted  by  the  splendid  citizenry 
of  that  community,  who  have  worked  for  the  development  of 
the  program.  The  editors  of  the  local  newspapers,  the  city 
manager,  civic  leaders,  and.  in  fact,  all  public-spirited  men 
and  women  have  in  that  section  contributed  much  to  the 
cooperative  spirit  which  has  been  manifested. 

Mr.  Graddick,  in  his  remarks  at  the  exercises,  said  he  be- 
lieved the  experimental  period  would  be  successful,  and  from 
it  would  develop  "the  world's  greatest  air-maJ  feeder-service 
system."  In  that  connection  I  have  inserted  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Star,  which  was  carried  in  that 
newspaper  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  service: 

AIR-MAIL  PlCK-tJP 

A  new  chapter  in  alr-mall  history  Is  to  begin  Friday,  when  the 
Post  OQcc  Etepartment  will  Inaugiirate  the  first  regular  air-mall 
pick-up  service  In  history. 

For  years  the  railroads  have  deposited  and  picked  up  mall  from 
moving  trains  as  a  moans  of  saving  time.  The  alr-mall  pick-up 
service,  though  operattnt?  In  the  same  way.  is  even  more  Important. 
It  will  permit  direct  air-mall  service  to  communities  which,  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  construct  airports,  have  not  had  ready  access 
to  alr-mall  facllltlc. 

Following  the  inaugural  Friday,  on  a  limited  scale  In  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio,  the  service  will  be  extended  a  little  at  a  time  until, 
by  July  4.  2  routes  will  be  In  operation  serving  59  communities, 
most  cf  which  never  have  had  the  service.  In  Pennsylvania.  Dela- 
wnre.  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  When  it  Is  considered  that  all  of 
the  existing  air-mall  routes  In  the  United  States  provide  direct 
service  to  only  180  cities,  the  scope  of  the  new  service  may  be 
appreciated. 

The  pick-up  device  to  be  u.'sed  has  been  In  process  of  development 
over  a  period  of  12  yeais.  part  of  the  work  having  been  done  here  at 
Washington  Airport.  It  now  Is  regarded  as  perfected,  and  Its  use 
has  been  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

MOPJJANTOWN  EDrrORS  COMMENT 

The  morning  following  the  exercises  the  editor  of  the 
Morgantown  Dominion-News  carried  the  following  appro- 
priate comment: 

Yesterday  marked  another  step  in  the  progress  of  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation  In  the  Morgantown  trading  territory,  but  there 
remains  much  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  not  only  continue  our  prog- 
ress upon  that  which  has  been  accomplLshed. 

The  celebration  yesterday  marked  the  beginning  of  another 
phase  of  our  airport  and  alr-mall  development.  Just  as  It  marked 
the  close  of  that  period  not  so  far  behind  us  In  which  there  were 
many  who  believed  it  folly  to  attempt  such  an  ambitious  program 
for  the  city  of  Morgantown. 

There  Is  still  much  to  be  done.  but.  we  believe,  we  have  made 
a  start,  and  a  start  from  whence  we  may  be  able  to  even  exceed 
the  dreams  and  plans  of  some  who  not  so  many  years  ago  were 
looked  upon  as  a  little  "cracked"  over  the  possibilities  of  aviation 
as  a  bui.lnc.-;s  proposition  for  the  city  of  Morgantown  and  the  Mor- 
gantown trading  territory. 

All  that  is  needed,  now  is  a  continuation  of  the  effort  that  has 
blasted  away  three  mountaintops  In  the  determination  of  many  to 
carve  out  a  place  in  the  newest  form  of  proven  transportation  we 
have  today. 

That  same  afternoon  the  Morgantown  Post  carried  the 
following  interesting  editorial: 

TTSING  THE  NEW  SERVICI 

As  an  example  of  what  the  new  alr-mall  service  mav  mean  In  a 
business  way  to  Morgantown.  we  quote  from  the  following  letter 
which  we  received  this  morning  from  Acme  Newsplctures,  of 
Cleveland : 

"We  are  placing  you  on  our  list  to  receive  a  week's  trial  of  Acme 
telephoto  and  regional  mat  service  free  of  charge  effective  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  air-mail  pick-up  serv'lc':>  in  your  territory  on 
May  12.  Mats  mailed  from  Cleveland  or  New  York  as  late  as  8  a.  m. 
will  reach  you  in  time  for  use  In  that  day's  Issue  of  the  Post,  as  the 
pick-up  [ilane  will  drop  Morgantown's  mall  off  at  10:30  a.  m.  eacb 
day. 
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"We  believe  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  high-speed  coverage  which 
this  service  will  provide.  No  matter  where  or  when  a  big  story 
breaks,  you  will  have  telephotos  of  the  Incident  within  a  few  hours 
after  It  occurs.  Pictures  can  be  transmitted  to  Cleveland  or  New 
York  from  any  section  of  the  country  In  7  minutes,  matted,  and 
rushed  to  you  by  air  mail  for  use  on  your  front  page  along  with  your 
fiist  wire  dispatches." 

This  is  an  example  of  how  outside  bvislness  concerns  are  seeking 
to  develop  new  business  in  West  Virginia  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
new  air-mall  service. 

We  can't  see  any  reason  why  those  towns  on  this  new  alr-mall 
route  should  not  similarly  seek  to  develop  business  outside  West 
Virginia. 

Alter  all,  these  alr-mall  planes  do  not  travel  a  one-way  street. 
Tliey  carry  mail  out  of  West  Virginia  as  well  as  into  the  State,  and 
If  we  are  as  alert  as  this  Cleveland  picture  service  is,  perhaps  we  can 
find  equally  promising  opportunities  to  develop  our  own  business. 

SERVICE  IS  JUSTIFIED 

Feeling  that  Members  of  Congress  might  desire  to  be  better 
informed  in  connection  with  this  new  development,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  following  article,  in  part,  carried  in  the  Sunday 
Star.  May  21,  under  the  signature  of  Joseph  S.  Edgerton: 

The  United  States  domestic  alr-mall  service,  now  limited  by  lack 
of  an  adequate  national  airport  system  to  only  180  cities.  Is  becom- 
ing a  local  service  to  an  unlimited  number  of  communities  through 
the  adoption  by  the  Post  Office  Department  of  an  alr-mall  pick-up 
device  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  mail  plane  to  deliver  and 
collect  mall  without  landing. 

The  first  pick-up  air-mall  service,  inaugurated  May  12  at  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va.,  is  being  extended,  a  few  stops  at  a  time,  over  two 
contract  air-mail  routes  authorized  by  the  Post  Office  Department  In 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  By  July  4  both 
routes  win  be  in  full  operation,  serving  59  communities,  most  of 
which  never  have  enjoyed  direct  alr-mall  service. 

Through  the  establishment  of  these  routes.  Involving  the  use  of 
only  6  single-englnod  airplanes,  the  number  of  air-mail  points 
receiving  direct  service  is  to  be  Increased  within  a  period  of  2 
months  from  180  to  nearly  240,  a  highly  significant  event  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  20  years  had  been  required  to  build  up 
the  Nation's  system  to  180  direct  points  of  service. 

There  seems  to  be  justification  for  the  belief  that  inauguration  of 
alr-mall  pick-up  service  marks  a  turning  point  of  vital  importance 
in  air-transportation  history.  For  years  the  airport  problem  has 
complicated  air  transportation.  Lack  of  sufficient  airports  created 
a  bottle  neck  which  threatened  to  stifle  luttire  growth  of  air 
commerce. 

Only  the  largest,  wealthiest  communities  can  afford  to  construct 
and  maintain  air  transport  terminals  of  the  type  required  for  the 
operation  of  large,  high-speed,  modern  air  liners.  Few.  If  any, 
air  terminals  pay  their  way.  Most  of  them  are  operated  at  heavy 
Icrs.  Yet  there  has  been  a  constantly  Increasing  demand  for  larger, 
better-equipped  airports  to  keep  pace  with  aircraft  developments. 
Under  this  situation  It  obviously  was  futile  for  smaller  communi- 
ties to  hope  for  direct  alr-mall  service. 

Perfection  of  the  alr-mall  pick-up  method,  however,  immediately 
changes  the  whole  picture.  Use  of  the  device  adopted  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
makes  It  possible  for  an  airplane  to  deliver  or  pick  up  pouches  of 
mail  from  a  roof,  a  hilltop,  or  the  corner  of  a  field.  The  ground 
equipment  is  foolproof:  it  can  be  operated  by  anyone  witliout  train- 
ing. The  cost  is  negligible.  Its  use  makes  It  possible  for  any  com- 
munity or  hamlet  to  become  a  direct  service  point  on  the  alr-mall 
map. 

rhe  implications  are  obvious.  Alr-mall  and  air-express  feeder 
lines  can  be  established  without  any  limitations  other  than  those 
of  practical  economics.  Every  county  and  every  town  with  enough 
business  to  Justify  service  can  be  added  directly  to  the  air-transport 
network. 

It  Is  easy  to  envision  webs  of  such  local  feeder  lines  radiating 
from  every  one  of  the  180  stops  on  the  existing  major  air-line 
routes,  tapping  sovu-ces  of  business  which  otherwise  never  could 
be  developed. 

The  new  routes  will  be  operated  by  a  new  aviation  organization. 
All-American  Aviation,  Inc.,  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  headed  by  Richard 
C.  du  Pont,  president  of  the  Soaring  Society  of  America,  and  lormer 
holder  of  the  American  soaring  record. 

The  Inventor  of  the  pick-up  device  is  Dr  Lytle  S.  Adams,  of  Irwin, 
Pa.,  who  gave  up  a  successful  career  In  dental  surgery  12  years  ago 
for  aviation.  Dr.  Adams  is  well  known  in  Washington.  He  has  made 
repeated  demonstrations  and  tests  of  his  device,  during  various 
stages  of  Its  development,  at  Washington  Airport.  At  one  time  he 
employed  a  device  which  catapulted  the  pick-up  sack  into  the  air  by 
nuans  of  powerful  springs  to  Impart  initial  motion  in  the  direction 
of  flight  and  ease  the  pick-up  shock.  The  device,  as  now  installed 
on  the  new  alr-mall  routes,  is  simpler. 

The  ground  equipment  consists  of  two  steel  masts  40  feet  high, 
topped  by  lO-foot  markers  or  targets  to  increase  their  visibility  from 
the  air.  The  bag  to  be  picked  up  Is  suspended  by  ropes  between  the 
masts  and  Is  picked  up  by  a  special  form  of  grapple  lowered  Irom  the 
airplane.  It  Is  essentially  the  method  employed  by  Army  observation 
rirplanes  for  picking  up  messages  in  the  field  from  ground  units 
with  which  they  are  cooperating,  with  refinements  to  make  it  more 
suitable  for  regular  air-mail  use.  The  incoming  mail  is  delivered 
simultaneously  with  the  pick-up,  both  actions  being  automatic. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  6,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  EDGAR  G.  BROWN 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  written, 
to  me  by  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Brown,  president  of  the  United  Gov- 
ernment Employees.  Inc.,  on  the  Negro's  right  to  an  equal 
opportunity  to  serve  his  country  in  time  of  war  and  to  receive 
proper  training  for  such  service  in  times  of  peace: 

United  Governme?jt  Employees.  Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  1,  1939. 
Congressman  Albert  J.  Engel, 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Hon.te  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Engel:  May  we  again  assure  you  of  our 
great  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  your  most  commendable  states- 
manship and  equally  encouraging  leadership  in  the  national-defense 
program  for  our  homes  and  country,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
Air  Corps  and  the  provision  in  Public,  No.  18.  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, section  4.  which  makes  it  mandatory  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  "Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  designate 
one  or  more  schools  for  the  training  of  any  Negro  air  pilots"  for 
service  In  the  United  States  Army. 

The  United  Government  Employees,  Inc.;  the  Improved  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  of  the  World,  Dr.  J.  Finley  Wilson, 
grand  exalted  ruler:  Dr.  Emmet  J.  Scott,  chairman  of  the  Pltisljurgh 
Courier's  National  Commission  for  Equality  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Corps,  and  former  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Howard  University; 
the  National  Airmen's  Association,  of  which  I  am  the  Washington 
representative;  and  several  hundred  Negro  newspapers  and  veterans' 
organizations  are  likewise  profoundly  concerned  with  the  Just  ad- 
ministration of  this  law  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  to  afford  the  fullest  opportunity  possible  at  the  very 
cutset  of  this  program  on  July  1,  1939,  to  the  representative  youth 
cf  15,000,000  patriotic  and  loyal  American  citizens  of  the  colored 
race. 

We  are  quite  desirous,  further,  as  the  testimony  presented  by  the 
above-mentioned  persons  and  Senator  H.  H.  Schwartz,  original 
sponsor  ol  this  legislation,  before  the  chairman  on  Friday  will  reveal, 
to  have  your  subcommittee  on  the  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  War  Department  to  earmark  $10,000,000  in  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  and  to  expedite  the  carrying  out  of  this  program,  build- 
ing, if  necessary,  a  second  complete  air  training  center  at  Tuskegce 
Institute,  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  where  there  is  located  a  special  Negro  vet- 
erans' hospital  maintained  by  the  United  States  Government,  and 
where  there  is  at  the  present  time  on  active  duty  the  most  recent 
Negro  graduate  of  West  Point,  Lieutenant  Davis,  who  Is  in  charge  of 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  for  the  United  States  Army. 
Another  site  which  could  be  utilized  because  of  the  admirable  all- 
year-round  flying  weather  is  the  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College.  Tallahassee.  Fla..  where  the  legislature  could,  we  are  In- 
formed, grant  the  necessary  land  adjacent  and  available,  which  is 
Ideally  located  at  the  site  of  this  State  institution  for  Negro  educa- 
tion. The  North  Suburban  Flying  Field,  located  at  Glenview.  111.,  is 
one  of  the  nine  civil  aeronautics  schools  designated  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  War  a  few  weeks  ago  for  pri- 
mary training  courses.  This  school  in  the  past  has  graduated  Negro 
air  pilots  who  are  now  licensed  flyers,  and  have  met  all  requirements 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  which  could  hold  up  the 
successful  consummation  of  this  program  if  Congress  makes  clear 
Its  intention  in  the  matter. 

It  is  for  that  reason  these  leaders  of  the  Negro  race,  who  believe 
In  our  democracy  100  percent,  and  the  national  organizations  they 
represent  have  appealed  to  your  committee  with  all  the  earnestness 
at  their  command  to  earmark  $10,000,000  of  the  $100,000,000  Air 
Corps  fund  as  already  authorized  by  the  Congress  on  the  basis  the 
Negro  is  one-tenth  the  total  manpower  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  supplemental  request  of  the  President  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, before  the  Item  $87,700,655  for  the  Air  Corps  should  either 
be  Increased  to  $97,700,655  or  necessary  language  Inserted  In  this 
paragraph  making  available  the  funds  for  this  purpose. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  law  and  supplemental  request  for 
your  convenience. 

We  are  Indeed  most  grateful  to  you  for  your  gracious  aid  and 
support  on  behalf  of  those  interested  In  this  Important  matter. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edgab  G.  Bbown,  President. 
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Clarence  Wyly  Turner 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Clarence  Wtlt 
TvRNEK,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  life  and  memory  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Hon.  Clar- 
ence Wyly  Turner. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Turner  for  many 
years,  but  most  intimately  during  the  5  years  of  our  service 
together  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  members  of  the 
delegation  from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  This  intimate  ac- 
quaintance and  association  gave  me  an  insight  into  his  nature 
and  character  which  all  of  his  colleagues  did  not  have. 

I  admired  him  for  his  sincerity,  his  unassuming  manner, 
and  rugged  honesty.  He  was  kind,  courteous,  and  con- 
sultTute.  and. he  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  my  acquaintance 
Whom  I  never  heard  utter  an  unkind  thing  of  any  friend  or 
acquaintance.  He  was  of  the  type  that  made  no  effort  to 
promote  selfish  ambition  or  desires,  but  seemed  to  enjoy 
seeing  his  friends  and  associates  achieve  the  successes  that 
came  their  way  without  envy  or  jealousy. 

Any  man  who  spends  his  entire  life  in  a  community  and  at 
the  close  of  his  earthly  endeavors  enjoys  the  respect,  confl- 
drnce.  and  esteem  of  these  who  have  known  him  throughout 
the  years*has  made  a  genuine  success  of  his  own  life,  and 
such  was  the  acconiphshment  of  Cl.mience  Wyly  Turner. 

EKiring  his  service  in  Congress  he  was  faithful  to  every 
trust,  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and  at 
all  times  did  what  his  best  judgment  told  him  was  beneficial 
to  those  whom  he  sought  to  serve. 

The  day  before  his  death  I  walked  with  him  from  the  Capi- 
tol to  his  office.  It  was  early  spring  and  we  were  discussing 
our  desire  to  be  back  in  the  sunny  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
his  last  words  to  me.  as  we  separated  at  the  entrance  to  the 
*  office  building,  were,  "It  is  very  nice  to  be  here  for  awhile,  but 
for  permanency  I  prefer  to  be  m  Tennessee."  A  few  days 
afterward  he  returned  to  his  native  State  to  rest  permanently 
In  the  soil  of  the  county  and  State  which  he  loved  so  de- 
votedly and  served  so  well. 

I  revere  and  respect  his  memory. 


Robert  Low  Bacon 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Robert  L.  Bacon, 
late-  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

V 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  Yock.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  before  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  ^^ouse  of  Representatives  I  had  known 
of  the  reputation  of  Robert  Lo./  Bacon  and  his  high  stand- 
ing both  in  the  Congress  and  the  Republican  Party,  which 
he  served  with  d.stinction  for  many  years.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  no  small  amount  of  eagerness  that  I  anticipated 
meeting  him  when  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1935.  It  did 
not  take  long  after  knowing  him  and  seeing  his  work  as  a 
Member  for  me  to  realize  the  firm  foundation  upon  which 
his  reputation  had  been  built. 

Strong  in  stature,  strong  in  mind,  and  strong  in  person- 
ality. Bob  R^con  was  a  leader  of  men  and.  when  I  came  to 
know  him.  of  a  small  but  deteimined  group  ol  minority 


Members  of  the  House.  That  was  at  a  time  when  It  was 
tempting  to  temporize  with  one's  convictions  of  the  ideals 
of  government  and  the  public  weal.  Of  them  all,  let  it  be 
remembered,  there  was  none  who  was  more  unswerving  from 
the  course  which  he  had  always  followed  during  his  long 
and  distinguished  public  career,  none  who  was  more  unyield- 
ing in  his  devotion  to  the  fundamentals  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  none  who  was  more  unwilling  to  compromise 
those  convictions  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  realization  that  the  services  of 
this  devoted  public  servant  have  been  terminated  and  yet 
the  ideals  for  which  he  stood  and  which  he  championed 
live  on,  his  spirit  is  still  with  us.  Great  is  the  loss  that  has 
come  to  us  through  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  our 
beloved  colleague  and  yet  great  has  been  our  gain  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  Nation  through  his  having  been  here. 
Robert  Low  Bacon  has  left  his  "footprints  in  the  sands  of 
time." 

Gone  are  the  slumbering,  moonlit  nights  of  May 

Gone,  gone  are  they; 

Yet  not  gone,  for  I  have  them  In  my  soul. 


Great  Lakes  Regional  Conference  of  Democratic 

Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

of   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  7  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  June  5),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  MAY   11,   1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley  before  the  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Conference  of  Democratic  Women  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  May  11,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  my  purpose  in  this  address  to  the  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Conference  of  Women  Democrats  to  talk  a  little  practical  politics. 
To  begin  with,  your  Job  and  my  job  Is  to  Insure  a  clean-cut  Dem- 
ocratic victory  next  year.  I  am  mindful  of  the  splendid  part  your 
oiganl2atlon  played  In  the  campaigns  from  1932  onward.  An 
analysis  of  the  vote  of  any  of  these  elections  will  show  that  It 
was  the  women  of  America  who  gave  us  those  victories.  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  work  you  did  then,  and  I  anticipate 
that  your  efforts  will  be  just  as  devoted  and  Just  as  succe.'^^stul  as 
they  were  In  former  tests  of  strength  between  the  liberalism  of 
our  party  and  the  conservatism  that  the  minority  party  seeks  to 
substitute  for  It. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Let  there  be  no  underestimate  of  the  resources  of  our 
political  opponents.  They  have  with  them  the  vast  force  of  those 
tremendously  wealthy  individuals  and  organizations  that  so  long 
fattened  by  grace  of  our  Government.  They  seek  a  return  to  the 
good  old  times,  for  them,  when  the  Federal  policies  were  devoted 
to  their  Interests,  to  the  negligence  of  the  welfare  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Let  yoxir  minds  go  back  to  the  summer  of  1929.  when  Mr.  Hoover 
was  in  the  White  House  and  the  stock  market  was  pyramided  to 
d:2zylng  heights.  They  called  that  era  of  dazzling  speculation 
prosperity.  Millionaires  were  multiplying  their  fortunes  and  new 
millionaires  were  created  every  day.  The  money  was  being  made 
for  these  favored  ones,  not  by  real  Industry,  not  by  excess  of 
ability  or  enterprise,  but  simply  by  opportunltv.  We  know  now. 
though  we  did  not  realize  then,  that  the  fortunate  ones  were  not 
risking  their  own  money  but  the  savings  of  all  of  us  In  the  banks 
and  trust  companies.  When  the  bubble  burst,  when  the  natural 
laws  of  economy  had  demonstrated  that  wealth  for  the  few  and 
poverty  for  the  mass  of  our  people  did  not  constitute  prosperity  but 
was  merely  the  forerunner  of  disaster,  we  found  ourselves  with 
perhaps  15  000.000  unemployed  and  breadlines  in  ever^-  city. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  administration  which  had  suffered  this 
calamity  to  occur  told  you  that  It  was  the  result  of  natural 
causes.  It  actually  was  simple  Ineptncss.  cowardice,  and  Indif- 
ference to  the  public  welfare  that  brought  us  to  such  a  pass. 
Had  the  then  incumbent  in  the  White  House  shown  anything 
approaching  the  wisdom  that  the  Democratic  administration  di»- 
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pip.ved  when  It  took  on  the  terrlflc  burden  of  restoring  prostrate 
industry  and  agriculture,  we  would  not  have  gone  through  those 
bitter  years  from  '29  to  "33.  The  hundreds  of  banks  that  olosen 
their  doors  to  the  bewUdemaent  and  dismay  of  their  depositors 
should  never  have  been  permitted  to  reach  the  depths  Into  which 
our   flnanclal   Institutions   were   plunged. 

It  took  a  long  bank  holiday  to  separate  the  solvent  banks 
from  the  Insolvent,  and  It  was  only  the  people's  conQdence  in 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  made  them  take  the  hardships  of 
that  bank  holiday  with  a  smiie  and  with  faith  that  the  new 
regime  would  pull  them  out  of  a  ghastly  predicament.  There 
was  no  reason  in  the  world  that  a  similar  step  should  not  have 
been  taken  before  the  crash;  no  reason  except  that  those  who 
were  profiting  most  by  the  speculative  spiee  would  not  permit 
the  Government,  which  they  controlled,  to  put  on  the  brakes. 

You  all  remember  how  these  same  kings  of  finance  came  begging 
to  the  new  President  who  took  office  in  1933  for  him  to  do  some- 
thing, anything,  to  save  them.  There  were  no  Liberty  Leagues 
then  seeking  to  hamstring  the  Government's  efforts  at  restora- 
tion. There  was  no  criticism  either  of  the  measures  the  new 
administration  took  or  the  processes  by  which  the  new  agencies 
were  put  to  woik. 

It  was  only  after  the  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt  and  a  cooper- 
ating Congress  had  set  them  on  their  feet  again  that  the  old-time 
backers  of  the  ancient  regime  turned  on  the  administration  that 
saved  them  and  accused  It  of  conununlsm,  sabotage,  and  planned 
destruction  of  American   Institutions. 

Now  these  same  forces  are  at  work  doing  everything  In  their  power 
to  supplant  the  regime  of  Intelligent  liberalism  with  the  system 
that  brought  us  disaster  9  years  ago. 

There  Is  only  one  method  of  combating  these  forces,  and  that  la 
by  keeping  people  Informed,  not  only  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
enemy,  but  likewise  as  to  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  Democratic 
program.  The  women's  organization  has  done  an  amazing  Job  in 
this  direction  In  the  past.     It  must  continue  that  good  work. 

I  have  seen  recently,  among  other  samples  of  Republican  propa- 
ganda, an  assault  on  the  taxation  policies  of  the  admlninstration. 
which,  of  course,  they  couple  with  the  large  relief  expenditures. 
I  saw  a  pamphlet  the  other  day  graphically  presenting  that  the 
Government  was  taking  one  apple  out  of  four  in  the  form  of  taxa- 
tion. Ihls  Is  silly,  on  a  variety  of  accounts.  The  price  of  apples 
goes  up  and  down  as  the  apple  production  varies.  If  a  crop  failure 
makes  them  scarce,  the  price  rises.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
bumper  crop,  they  are  cheap.  And.  Incidentally,  the  Federal  taxes, 
Instead  of  being  25  percent,  are  practically  negligible  In  the  ac- 
counts of  the  ordinary  apple  grower. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  comparable  to  the  flooding  of  the  country 
with  postal  cards  and  circulars  Intended  to  prove  that  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements  have  injured  American  agriculture. 
They  use  flgiu-cs  that  seem  appalling,  because  they  omit  signifi- 
cant facts.  I  do  not  mean  to  bore  you  with  a  lot  of  statistics, 
but  I'll  give  you  a  sample.  In  an  effort  to  Influence  the  farmers, 
they  cite  that  under  the  Democratic  low  tariff,  1,876.000  bushels  of 
wheat  were  imported  In  the  flrst  2  months  of  this  year.  True, 
but  what  they  neglect  to  tell  Is  that  practically  all  of  this  did  not 
enter  our  markets  at  all  but  came  in  bond  to  be  ground  and 
exported.  Actually,  only  11,000  biishels  came  In  for  hvunan  con- 
sumption In  the  United  States.  During  the  same  2  months  we 
sold  abroad  19.000,000  bushels  of  our  wheat. 

Vermont  and  other  Northern  States  are  Invited  to  get  excited 
because  there  was  a  large  Increase  In  the  importation  of  maple 
su^ar.  Our  people  like  maple  sugar  and  sirup,  and  the  hurricane 
destroyed  a  vast  number  of  New  England  maples.  The  importa- 
tions across  the  Canadian  border  filled  this  gap. 

So  on  down  the  whole  list.  You  will  have  all  the  facts  to 
answer  this  faking  propaganda. 

Another  big  element  in  the  Republican  campaign  concerns  our 
relief  program,  particularly  W.  P.  A.  The  answer  to  this  consists 
of  the  fine  new  schoolhouses,  and  other  public  buildings;  the 
bridges,  dams,  sewage  plants,  street  paving,  and  hundreds  of  other 
projects.  Is  there  any  community  in  all  this  broad  land  that 
thinks  the  money  spent  on  that  community's  needed  Improve- 
ments has  been  wasted? 

I  do  not  suppose  that  all  of  the  emergency  program  has  been 
carried  on  perfectly.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  large  enter- 
pjrlse.  public  or  private,  that  ever  was  or  could  be  perfect.  It  has 
been  good  enough,  however,  to  bring  the  country  back  from  a 
condition  of  absolute  prostration  to  one  In  which  dividends  are 
no  longer  a  rare  phenomenon  and  bank  failures,  on  the  other 
band,  are  so  Infrequent  that  they  do  not  cause  even  a  ripple  In 
the  tide  of  Industry.  The  Roosevelt  policies  have  been  good 
enough  to  save  us  from  such  shattering  disasters  as  riot  and 
revolution.  In  a  world  trembling  at  the  peril  of  war,  this  country 
has  kept  the  even  tenor  of  Its  ways,  with  no  more  symptoms  of 
that  fear  than  a  prudent  preparation  of  our  defense  agencies.  In 
some  quarters,  our  President  Is  blamed  for  not  taking  more  definite 
steps  toward  curbing  the  greed  of  dictators,  whose  continued 
progress  ultimately  threatens  our  own  safety.  In  other  quarters. 
he  Is  accused  of  Increa-sing  our  peril  of  Involvement  by  speaking 
man-fashion  of  the  gangster  nations  which  tear  up  treaties  and 
are  seeking  to  dominate  the  world  by  terror  and  blackmail.  Actu- 
ally, our  President  has  pursued,  and  Is  pursuing,  an  Intelligent 
course  which  not  only  has  Insured  respect  of  our  institutions  but 
has  made  It  certain,  or  at  least  as  certain  as  anjrthlng  can  be  In  a 
world  Infected  by  totalitarian  views  and  plagued  with  Napoleonic 
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ambitions,  that  the  American  Continent,  or  any  part  of  It,  wUl 
not  become  the  spoil  of  any  foreign  war  lord. 

Of  course,  those  who  are  anxious  to  displace  our  brand  of 
democracy  with  an  old-time  plutocracy  give  FraniUln  D.  Roosevelt 
crcd  t  for  none  of  this.  According  to  the  tenets  of  their  political 
warf:ire.  our  President  Is  always  wrong. 

This,  then,  briefly  pictures  the  political  situation  today.  Just 
as  It  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  strengthen  our  Army  and 
Navy  to  protect  us  from  foreign  aggression,  so  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Democratic  forces  should  mobilize  and  organize  to  mi^et  the 
equally  dangerous  threat  of  reactlonlsm.  If  we  do  not  want  to 
see  the  work  of  our  great  President  tuidone;  If  we  do  not  want 
to  see  the  measures  repealed  which,  under  his  patriotic  and 
courageous  leadehhlp,  have  lifted  us  from  the  very  depths  of  de- 
pression to  an  approach  to  prosperity,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
repulse  decisively  next  year  the  as.'=.ault  of  the  enemy. 

So  I  bid  you  to  exceed  even  your  great  efforts  in  the  past.  In 
preparation  for  the  coming  battle  you  must  put  forth  all  your 
strength,  to  the  end  that  Democrats  will  continue  to  guard  the 
destinies  of  our  country,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  Roosevelt 
principles  be  maintained. 
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Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Sunday,  at  the  Confed- 
erate Memorial  Day  exercises  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  delivered  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  inspiring  address.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
.printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  sad  song  of  death  Is  ringing  in  our  ears,  the  mufiBed  cries 
of  pain  and  the  choking  sobs  of  sorrow  beat  upon  our  hearts.  The 
associations  of  this  solemn  moment  draw  back  the  curtain  of  years 
and  reveal  the  anguishing  picture  of  sxiffering  death,  and  the 
grave;  of  falr-halred  boys  with  the  light  of  youth  and  love  glow- 
ing in  their  last  glances  as  they  dash  Into  the  Jaws  of  death;  of 
dying  men  with  muttered  prayers  for  loved  ones  left  behind  upon 
their  pallid  lips;  of  mothers,  wives,  sweethearts,  sobbing  for  those 
who  never  came  back;  of  little  children  orphaned;  of  beautiful 
cities,  a  mass  of  twisted  ruins;  of  fertile  fields  desolated  by  the 
scourge  of  war;  of  a  nation  torn  asunder  In  fratlcldal  strike  and 
all  that  patriots  dreamed  of  here  dashed  upon  the  rocks  of-  dis- 
sentlon. 

How  strange  are  these  thoughts  as  we  stand  today  In  this  shrine 
of  a  Nation's  dead — a  shrine  which  knows  no  section — where  lie 
side  by  side  In  honored  sleep  the  sons  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray — 
where  only  a  few  days  ago  the  sons  of  the  North  gathered  to  pay 
their  tribute  to  their  own  honored  dead  in  blue.  When  they  tell 
us  that  the  hand  of  the  Master  of  that  noble  home  over  there  on 
the  brow  of  the  bill,  looking  like  a  sentinel  upon  the  Nation's 
Capital,  could  ever  have  been  raised  against  this  Nation's  heart, 
or  that  this  country  would  turn  Its  sword  against  the  offspring  of 
Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,  It  seems  but  a  legendary  war  of  some 
earlier  race  of  which  we  hear,  and  not  the  history  of  this  great 
and  united  people. 

Yet  It  is  well  that  we  shall  not  forget  this  sad  epoch  In  our 
Nation's  life,  this  tragic  Interlude  in  oiu-  brotherhood.  Human 
history  records  no  more  eloquent  testimonial  of  valor,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  self-sacrlflce  than  that  which  Is  written  upon  the  Indel- 
ible scrolls  of  memory  In  the  blood  of  those  who  died  in  the  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  We  of  the  South,  for  the  ideals 
and  the  faith  of  which  the  men  In  gray  fought,  come  here  to  pay 
our  annual  homage  to  their  beloved  memories. 

In  tlie  beautiful  traditions  of  Memorial  Day  conceived  in  the 
loving  hearts  of  the  women  of  the  South,  we  come  here  to  lay 
our  bouquets  upon  their  graves  and  their  honored  deeds.  The 
sweet  spirit  of  the  faithful  women  who  showered  their  affectionate 
devotion,  the  beauty  of  their  loving  kindness,  their  ever-constant 
and  tender  touch  upon  the  warriors  of  the  South,  has  been  pre- 
served all  these  years  by  yet  other  noble  women  who  have  kept 
the  ancient  faith  with  a  chaste  fidelity.  No  soldier's  devotion  Is 
more  pure  than  that  of  the  devoted  woman  who  waits  the  long 
hotirs  through  for  her  loved  one's  rettim  and  when  she  finds  him 
only  In  the  cold  embrace  of  the  grave  kneels  and  leaves  her  kiss 
upon  his  slab  and  the  sweetest  of  nature's  flowers  upon  his  earthen 
shroud  to  drive  away  the  dark  shadows  of  death.    No  epitaph  of 
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southern  heroLsm  can  he  complete  without  the  highest  praise 
tongue  can  form  or  pen  devise  for  the  women  of  the  South  who 
gladly  would  have  Joined  their  loved  ones  In  the  battle  front; 
but  wh.'m  Nature  aa^lcned  the  harder  task  of  keeptn:;  their  lonely 
vigil  ht>hlnd.  praying  alsne  and  against  hope,  keeping  alive  the 
flickering  flame  (jf  home  and  famllv  and  by  their  courage  and 
Intrepid  faith,  firing  with  inspiration  the  heavy  spirits  of  these 
who  fouKht  with  guns. 

Could  they  who  fought  for  the  lost  cause  see  today  the  legacy 
of  their  sacriflce:  could  they  see  this  great  Nation  which  they 
have  bound  together  in  Inseparable  ties;  could  they  behold  the 
South  thcv  loved— the  glorious  States  for  which  they  gave  their 
last  full  measure  of  devotion;  we  know  that  they  would  ftel 
that  they  had  not  died  In  vain. 

Theirs  was  a  holy  and  patriotic  war  for  liberty — for  liberty  as 
fiey  conceived  It.  in  their  zeal.  It  was  a  struggle  for  a  way  of 
living  which  so  bore  upon  their  hearts  and  was  so  essentially  a 
part  of  all  that  they  held  dear  that  they  wore  willing  to  die 
for  It.  Like  a  true  knight  in  an  age  of  chivalry,  they  did  die 
for  It  without  a  murmur  of  protest  upon  their  set  lips  and  with 
no  regrets  In  their  still  hearts.  No  Just  man  will  withhold  respect 
Xiom  a  cause  for  which  another  will  lay  dowTi  his  life.  Nor  will 
ft  deserving  heir  squander  an  Inheritance  of  honor  by  being  less 
faithful  to  his  Ideals  than  a  Eacnficial  ancestor  who  dies  that  his 
faith  might  live. 

The  way  of  life  the  m:>n  of  the  Rotith  knew  and  loved  was  mel- 
lowed with  age  and  reAnoment.  It  drew  upon  the  rich  itrtieritance 
of  the  past  for  its  tempo,  its  sense  of  values,  its  fashion,  and  its 
plan.  It  grew  under  the  inspiration  of  beauty,  of  courage,  of 
chivalry,  of  devotion  to  duty,  of  a  code  of  life  in  which  honor 
was  the  first  precept.  It  emphasized  the  nobility  of  being  more 
th»n  the  mere  acquisition  of  tilings.  The  warp  and  the  woof  of 
It  was  a  conception  of  the  good  life  which  rested  upon  the  best 
things  of  the  body.  mind,  and  spirit  which  civilization  has  been 
able  to  produce.  All  those  who  fought  upon  the  battlefield  did 
not  share  that  good  life,  but  they  moved  in  the  warmth  of  its 
orbit  and  in  their  unuttercd  dreams  It  lived. 

This  manner  of  life  appropriate  to  a  time  and  a  section  came 
into  inevitable  conflict  with  another  which  In  the  flux  of  time  was 
moving  into  its  place  In  the  habitations  of  thought.  Sponsored 
by  a  people  equal  in  coirrage  and  conviction,  as  determined  to 
fidelity  to  their  own  sense  of  the  rlghtness  of  things,  this  newer 
way  of  life  of  the  North  and  the  old  of  the  South  clashed  in  the 
crucible  of  a  nation's  will  in  the  ghastly  amphitheater  of  war. 

The  war  god  smiled  upon  the  new  way  of  life  and  the  old  crum- 
bled Into  honorable  ashes. 

Upon  the  rums  of  the  old  Is  arising  a  new  edifice.  It  Is  the 
architecture  of  the  current  day.  It  is  In  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
About  It  Is  no  halo  but  the  sturdy  confidence  of  knowledge  and 
Ftrergth. 

This  new  structure  will  not  be  completed  for  a  long  time  yet 
to  ct-ime  It  must  In  a  manner  grow,  and  no  magic  builder  can 
In  a  day  fashion  it  into  lis  ultimate  form.  But  those  who  loved 
this  old  Sou'h  will  help  build  the  new  one.  They  will  not  let 
selfish  Interests  prostitute  its  character,  exploit  its  resources, 
drain  away  the  reservoirs  of  its  capital  and  earnings,  prostrate 
Its  commerce,  and  blight  the  lives  of  its  children  with  enforced 
Ignorance.  They  will  not  allow  callous  indifference  to  suffering 
and  dis<^ase  to  condemn  It  to  unspeakable  misery.  Tliey  will  not 
ccuntenance  a  leadership  without  vision  to  sink  it  in  a  quagmire 
of  isolation  and  nonconformity.  If  the  times  are  new  and  the 
course  of  the  new  South  different  from  the  old.  we  cannot  depend 
alone  upon  those  who  know  no  way  but  the  old  way.  The  pilot 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  changes  which  the  current  brings 
abcu*^;  else  he  will  WTCck  his  ship  upon  new  shoals  in  the  old 
channel. 

Only  a  brave  and  an  indomitable  people  could  have  reversed 
their  way  of  living,  adjxisted  themselves  to  a  new  economic 
order  and  a  changed  social  system  as  the  noble  South  has  done 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  world.  Yet  glorious  as  has  ever  been 
nur  accomplishment,  our  work  has  only  begun.  All  cf  our 
people  must  reflect  the  wholesomcness  and  healthiness  of  body 
and  spirit  which  our  God-given  climate  makes  possible.  A  real 
war  upon  dist>ase  and  upon  the  cause  of  disease  must  be  waged 
With  all  the  fervor  of  the  men  in  gray  under  Lee  and  Jackson. 
In  this  land  of  plenty  there  must  be  no  undernourishment  of  chil- 
dren or  adults  due  either  to  Inadequacy  of  food  or  ignorance 
of  diet.  Hospitals  and  medical  care  must  be  open  to  all  the  sick, 
and  these  whose  Ills  demand  the  touch  of  sj-mpathy  and  the 
nurture  of  science.  All  of  the  Souths  sons,  and  daughters  must 
have  as  good  opportunities  for  education  and  vocational  guidance 
ris  is  given  any-Ahere  in  the  Nation,  or  those  who  love  their  chil- 
dren will  see  them  lose  their  birthright  to  the*  better  trained 
•whose  natural  qualities  entitle  them  to  no  such  superiority. 
From  th?  Nation's  wealth  the  South  must,  therefore,  have  a  fair 
share  of  help  for  her  public  schools  and  for  endowments  for  her 
colleges  and  universities.  These  loyal  sons  of  forefathers  who 
made  the  choice  of  duty  to  the  South  must  remember  their  own 
cbl  gatlon  to  the  South  and  their  genius  and  skill  they  must 
devote  to  the  South's  rehabilitation.  Our  own  peculiar  culture 
we  much  continue  to  nourish  and  build  through  our  ow^n  sons 
and  daughters  who  are   taking  first  rank  In  the  Nation. 

There  can  be  no  hope  of  economic  stability  In  the  South  if  It 
Is  to  cling  to  an  agncultural  system  which  ha^  not  given  It  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  in  a  century  of  trial.  While  much  can 
be  done  by  diversification,  intelligent  guidance,  and  Govcrrunent 
cooperation  for  southern  agriculture,  yet  many  now  on  poor  land 


must  be  moved  to  pood  land,  new  crops  and  new  markets  must  be 
developed,  and  there  must  be  new  Jobs  provided  for  the  excess  of 
people  now  on  the  farm.  The  facilities  of  electric  power  with  the 
attendant  comforts  which  It  brings  to  the  rural  home,  subsiautial 
and  comfortable  dwellings,  opportunities  stimulating  and  pleasur- 
able, for  community  life,  miist  be  made  available  to  those  who  till 
the  soil. 

The  South  must  reestablish  Its  sovereignty  over  Its  own  soil  and 
Its  own  resources.  A  system  of  absentee  landlordshlp  which  has 
drained  Its  wealth  Is  no  more  appropriate  to  these  times  than  Negro 
flavcry.  Hence  capital  and  credit  for  the  able  and  responsible 
busines.'^men  of  the  South  to  use  In  the  real  development  oi  the 
Souths  enormous  resources  must  be  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  shackles  of  financial  dependence  which  have 
bound  her  to  an  out-of-date  banking  system  or  an  inappropriate 
capl'al  market  in  other  sections  of  the  country  must  be  stricken  off. 

When  we  are  conserving  our  resources  of  people  and  soil,  when 
we  are  adding  to  the  strength  of  our  citizens'  Increased  knowledge 
and  skill,  when  we  are  striking  down  all  manner  of  discrimination 
and  all  forms  of  unjust  restraint  and  oppres,  ion  upon  our  economic 
system,  when  we  sons  of  the  South  serve  its  larger  interests  with 
the  passionate  devotion  of  the  men  in  gray,  then  we  are  worthy  to 
wear  the  mantle  of  those  Immortal  heroes  who  followed  Lee  and 
Juckson  and  v/rote  their  fame  upon  the  scrolls  of  history. 

There  are  yet  among  the  living  a  few  who  bore  arms  In  th!s  con- 
flict. Like  a  withered  leaf  trembling  before  the  fierce  bla.sts  of 
winter,  th.'V  have  clung  on  to  the  tree  of  life.  E!re  we  know  It  the 
fragile  threads  which  sustain  them  will  part,  and  they  shall  drop 
Into  a  hero's  bed  in  the  s.acred  earth.  While  they  can  still  hear 
cur  words  of  honor  and  praise,  while  they  can  yet  feel  the  v,arm 
embrace  of  our  love,  let  us  take  them  to  our  hearts  and -hold  them 
so  tightly  In  cur  affection  that  even  the  messenger  of  death  shall 
pause  before  it  may  call  their  names.  And  let  us  turn  our  mv^mo- 
ries  to  these  flower-covered  graves  all  over  the  South,  and  where 
they  are  In  the  North,  and  see  again  tho.'^e  who  are  there;  see  them 
as  when  they  went  forth  to  their  country's  call,  ready,  calm,  and 
unafraid;  as  they  bivouacked  beside  the  campflre;  as  they  passed 
a  cup  of  water  to  a  dying  comrade;  as  at  long  last  the  gentle  hand 
of  death  touched  their  brow  and  bade  them  come  to  their  Father's 
house.  Let  us  remember  what  faith  they  had  when  they  went, 
what  fine  eyes  they  turned  upon  those  behind  to  see  that  they 
carried  on.  how  brave  they  were  when  they  said  good-bye. 

They  are  not  ours  now;  they  belong  to  all  manlUnd;  but  we  are 
theirs,  and  in  another  way  we  have  their  opportunity  and  their 
obligations. 

Our  Country,  Our  Citizens  First 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
radio  address  which  I  delivered  several  nights  ago  over  the 
Nation-wade  red  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
The  title  of  the  address  is  "Our  Country.  Our  Citizens  First." 

There  being  r\p  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Good  evening  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  Just  returned  from 
Ashevllle,  N.  C,  my  home.  While  there  for  several  days  I  was  ap- 
proached by  more  than  100  different  people.  They  were  all  out  of 
employment  and  sought  employment.  Of  these  100  who  talked  with 
me  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  were  youngsters,  men  and  women, 
under  the  age  of  25  years.  They  were  embarrassed,  most  of  them. 
They  didn't  like  to  ask  favors.  But  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  out  of  employment  for  some  time,  they  had  to  over- 
come their  backwardness  in  some  Instances  and  ask  aid.  Tliey 
asked  me  to  help  them  secure  petitions,  any  kind  of  work.  These 
young  men  and  .women  wanted  work  that  they  hadn't  been  able  to 
get.  I  wanted  to  help  them,  and  I  was  glad  to  listen  to  what  tiiey 
had  to  say.  I  sympathized  with  them,  and  I  only  wish  I  could 
provide  each  and  every  one  of  them  with  a  Job.  But  finding  so 
many  people  in  my  home  town  looking  for  work  was  not  a  new 
experience  for  me.  Here  in  Washington  a  day  never  passes  but  that 
I  am  approached  personally  by  no  less  than  15  or  20  people  who  are 
looking  for  Jobs,  and  a  day  rarely  passes  that  a  hundred  or  more 
do  not  ciiU  at  my  oflSce,  both  men  and  women,  seeking  Government 
cmplojTnent — any  kind  of  employment.  The  situation,  to  my  mind, 
is  a  pathetic  one  and  a  deplorable  one.  The  situation  presents  a 
problem  which  must  be  solved. 
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AgBlii  I  say  that  I  wish  that  I  could  provide  every  one  of  these 
unfortunate  people  with  positions.  Those  people  who  talked  with 
me  at  AsheTllle,  my  home  town,  and  those  people  who  talk  with 
me  daily  here  at  W.^shlngton.  the  Capital  of  our  country,  are  merely 
a  few  of  those  constituting  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

Since  January  1.  I  have  been  In  quite  a  number  of  States  of  this 
Union,  speaking  here  and  there,  principally  In  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Immigration  and  deportation,  and  tonight  I  am  going  to 
talk  brlefiy  about  the  same  thing. 

There  are  today  more  than  11,000.000  men  and  women  out  of 
employment  In  the  United  States  By  that  I  mean  11.000.000  men 
and  women  who  are  without  any  sort  of  employment  whatsoever. 
Of  this  number,  remember  that  millions  are  young  men  and  young 
women,  under  25  years  of  age.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  told 
that  there  are  26.000,000  people  in  the  United  States  who  are  only 
working  part  time.  That  is  to  say,  they  only  have  part-time  Jobs 
or  Jobs  that  consume  only  a  few  hours  of  their  time  each  day.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  are  approximately  3,000.000  people,  both 
men  and  women,  on  W  P.  A.  rolls;  and  then,  of  course,  you  will 
recall  that  we  have  about  300  000  able-bodied  young  men  In  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps.  They  ara  provided  with  so  much  money  a  month, 
shelter,  food,  and  clothing,  and  a  finer  bunch  of  young  men  can- 
not be  found  anywhere.  In  addition,  there  are  about  4.000.000 
people  working  for  the  Fedcr?.l  Government,  the  48  State  gov- 
ernments, the  mere  than  3.100  counties,  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Incorporated  villages,  towns,  and  cities;  and,  by  the 
way.  In  speaking  of  this  tremendous  amount  of  unemployment, 
statistics  reveal  that  80  percent  of  all  the  unemployed  of  the 
world  is  to  be  found  within  the  confines  cf  the  United  States  of 
America.    That  really  is  an  appalling  slttiatlcn. 

Our  American  friends,  3.000,000  in  number,  who  are  on  W.  P.  A. 
rolls  really  don't  want  to  be  there.  They  would  rather  have  work 
elsewhere,  but  they  have  unfortunately  been  forced  to  accept  this 
aid  of  the  Government.  Not  all  the  young  men  In  the  C.  C.  C. 
cam.ps  really  prefer  to  be  there,  but  In  those  camps  they  are  at 
least  provided  for,  and  they  can  earn  at  least  some  money  for  their 
parents — and  so  It  goes. 

Despite  this  dlstre^^sful  situation  In  which  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, millions  of  them,  are  out  of  employment  and  are  dally  walking 
the  streets  In  search  of  employment,  there  are  some  people  In  the 
United  States  who  are  advocating  and  proposing  that  we  admit 
more  immigrants  from  foreign  shores.  I  think  It  the  duty  of  the 
American  people  to  look  after  their  friends  and  neighbors  first, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  millions  of  Americans 
believe  with  me  that  we  should  provide  our  American  citizens  with 
employment  before  we  provide  any  aliens  with  employment 

I  think  that  we  should  put  to  work  every  unemployed  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  before  we  admit  another  single  for- 
eigner to  this  country.  Our  own  people  are  out  of  employment, 
and  they  need  shelter  and  food  and  clothing.  Let's  look  after 
them  before  we  permit  our  sentiments  to  run  away  with  our  better 
Judgment.  Those  of  you  who  are  listening  In  tonight  have  neigh- 
bors who  are  out  of  employment  and  who  want  work  and  who  can- 
not find  it.  Well,  let's  put  those  neighbors  of  yours  and  those 
neighbors  of  mine  to  work  before  we  admit  strangers  from  across 
the  seas,  and  before  we  put  those  strangers  to  work  in  this  coun- 
try. Why  not  tonight  make  up  otir  minds  that  from  now  on  we  are 
going  to  look  after  the  Interests  of  the  American  citizens  and  let 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  look  after  the  interests  of  their 
respective  citizens?    Tliat  is  one  thing  we  have  too  long  delayed. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  American  people 
are  waking  up  to  this  situation  and  they  are  demanding  that  our 
Government  look  after  the  American  people  before  assuming  the 
responsibility  to  care  for  the  unfortunates  of  the  world  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

In  conformity  with  my  ideas  which  have  heretofore  been  gener- 
aUy  outlined  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  which  would 
prohibit  the  immigration  of  anyone  to  the  United  States  for  the 
next  10  years,  or  until  such  time  as  oiu-  unemployed  have  been 
provided  with  employment.  The  bill  ought  to  pass.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  laboring  man.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
unfortunate  men  and  women  who  tonight  are  out  of  employment 
and  who  tomorrow  again  will  be  looking  for  employment.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  youth  of  America  who  tomorrow  will  be  seeking 
employment.  Why  admit  thousands  upon  thousands  annually  to 
this  country  who  come  to  ueurp  the  Jobs  of  American  citizens? 
Why  not  take  care  cf  our  own  first? 

My  colleague  Senator  Robeht  Wagver  has  Introduced  in  the 
Senate,  and  Mrs.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  Congresswoman,  has  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  a  resolution  which  provides  for  the  admission 
of  20.000  refugee  children,  boys  and  girls,  from  Germany  into  the 
United  Stales  within  the  next  2  years.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  these  children  must  each  be  under  14  years  of  age  and  that 
provision  mu.st  be  made  to  the  e/Tect  that  they  will  never  become 
public  charges.  I  am  against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  against 
the  passage  of  any  bill  that  will  provide  more  competition  and 
more  hardships  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  American  mothers. 
I  am  against  this  bill  becaa''e  If  20,000  14-year-old  boys  and  girls 
from  Germany  are  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States,  it  will 
simply  mean  that  there  will  be  20  000  more  boys  and  girls  in  the 
United  States  looking  for  Jobs.  In  other  words.  If  these  20,000 
refugee  children  from  Germany  are  now  permitted  to  ccme  here,  it 
will  simply  mean  that  they  will  be  looidng  for  Jobs  in  competition 
with  your  sons  and  daughters. 

Well,  now,  In  regard  to  these  refugee  children  from  Germany 
ever  becoming  public  charges.  The  proponents  of  the  resolution 
say   that   bonds  wUl  be  made  to  gtiarantec  their  not  becoming 


public  charges,  but  what  about  these  bonds?  Who  knows  what 
will  happen  to  the  bond.smen— and  by  the  way,  If  you  are  going 
to  permit  the  unfortunate  children  of  the  world  to  enter  the 
United  States,  why  not  admit  an  equal  number  from  China  who 
have  been  orphaned  as  a  result  of  the  war  over  tliere?  Tlxen. 
why  not  permit  the  fatherless  and  motherless 'children  of  Ethiopia 
to  come  to  our  country  for  the  same  reason,  and,  again,  why  not 
F>ermit  the  admission  of  at  least  20,000  orphaned  children  from 
Spain?  In  other  words.  If  we  are  going  to  admit  20.000  children 
from  Germany,  why  not  admit  an  equal  niunber  from  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  where  there  are  to  be  found  orphaned  children 
in  destitute  circvunstances? 

If  we  have  In  this  country  people  who  are  financially  able  to 
take  care  of  children  other  than  their  own,  then  why  don't  they 
make  financial  contributions  to  orphans  here  In  the  United  States? 
Our  orphanages  are  filled  with  children.  Let's  look  after  oiu'  own 
orphans  here,  oiu:  own  unforfanate  children,  before  we  assume 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  others. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  think  firstly  of 
the  people  of  America.  Charity  ought  to  begin  at  home.  We 
ought  to  look  after  our  own  unfortunates  whether  they  are  orphans 
or  whether  they  are  Just  plain  men  and  women  of  America, 
unemployed,  before  we  attempt  to  take  care  of  the  refugee  chUdren 
of  the  world,  or  before  we  attempt  to  provide  emploj-ment  for  the 
Immigrants  of  the  earth  who  seek  residence  In  America. 

Now.  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  do  your  part  toward  preserving 
America  for  our  own  men  and  women — boys  and  girls.  If  you 
believe  that  America  should  be  preserved  for  Americans  then  to- 
night write  your  Congressman  and  your  two  United  States  Senators 
and  request  them  to  vote  against  the  Wagner-Rogers  resolution 
which,  if  passed,  will  admit  20,000  refugee  children  from  Germany. 
And  in  closing  may  I  say  that  a  letter  from  you  to  me,  personally — 
Robert  R.  Reynolds,  United  States  Senator,  Washington.  D.  C. — 
will  bring  to  you  not  only  a  copy  of  the  Wagner -Rogers  resolution 
but  also  copies  of  five  bills  introduced  by  me  in  the  United  States 
Senate  designed  to  cure  the  evils  growing  out  of  lax  immigration 
and  deportation  laws. 

Let's  keep  America  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

Let's  give  American  Jobs  to  American  citizens. 

Let's  empty  our  prisons  of  alien  criminals  and  send  them  back 
to  their  native  lands. 

Let's  deport  those  alien  agitators  who  are  elemally  advocating 
a  change  In  our  form  of  government.  / 

Let  s  do  our  best  to  save  our  country  from  destruction  by  alien- 
enemy  forces  which  are  boring  from  within. 

Let's  save  America  for  Americans. 

Our  country,  our  citizens,  first. 


The  Johnstown   Flood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  5),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE,  MAY  31.   1939 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  authentic 
and  picturesque  description  of  the  Johnstown  flood,  given  by 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  former  Representative,  and  mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Johnstown  Flood  Corre- 
spondents' Association,  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
great  flood  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  May  31,  1939, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mayor,  citizens  of  Johnstown  and  vicinity,  it  Is  appropriate 
.Ls  it  is  gracious  and  kind  that  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Johns- 
tr.wn  should  include  the  survivors  of  the  Johnstown  Flood  Corre- 
spondents' Association  in  these  fiftieth  anniversary  exercl'.es.  The 
correspondents  are  now  few  In  number,  hut  not  less  than  100  of 
them  were  In  active  service  here,  as  speedily  as  they  could  reach 
the  scene  cf  the  unprecedented  and  unforgettable  disaster  of  May 
31,  1889.  They  did  not  come  together,  because  they  could  not. 
There  were  no  automobiles  in  those  days;  no  airplanes  to  hover  over 
the  scene:  no  radio  to  broadcast  the  news  across  the  continent; 
even  the  telephone  was  in  its  infancy.  Railroad  transportation 
had  broken  down;  telegraph  wires  were  torn  away;  navigation  was 
Impossible;  small  streams  had  turned  into  raging  torrent.-.  Death, 
wreckage,  and  ruin  were  everywhere  to  be  reported.  If  and  when  the 
newspaper  correspondents  and  the  telegraphers  of  Pennsylvania  and 
surrounding  States  could  break  through,  but  this  they  could  not  do 
until  extraordinary  obstaclesjiad  been  overcome.  Washed-out  rail- 
road tracks  must  be  restored,  bridges  over  swollen  streams  rebuilt. 
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telegraph  pc'.es  and  wires  readjusted,  end  this  took  time.  There 
were  alternatives,  .sueh  as  horses,  wagons,  and  boats,  and  venture- 
some men  resorted  to  them. 

THET    riNALLT    ARRn'EO 

But  Anally  the  newspapermen  arrived.  They  came  by  ones  and 
two«.  but  not  for  several  days  were  they  able  to  satisfactorily 
establish  themselves  in  what  was  John.stown.  Mi'onwhlle.  there 
was  much  specula' Ion  In  new.^papcr  circles,  and  m.i.iy  lurid  and 
Brnsatlonal  reports  dealing  with  deaths  and  property  losses,  trage- 
dies, brutality,  and  heroism  spread  over  the  country. 

The  first  Intimation  that  anything  unusual  had  happened  found 
Us  way  Into  eastern  newspaper  offices  late  on  the  evening  ol 
Friday.  May  31.  the  day  following  Memorial  Day.  As  an  active 
reporter  on  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  I  first  learned  of 
the  disaster  aljout  midnight  when  the  nl£;ht  city  editor  and  I  were 
leaving  the  office  for  home.  We  were  told  that  there  had  been  a 
flood — something  serious  to  be  sure,  but  not  of  great  magnitude — 
at  Johnstown,  a  thriving  Industrial  city  in  western  Pennsylvania 
on  the  line  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Canal  leading  to  Pittsburgh.  It 
was  not  until  Saturday  morning,  June  1.  that  we  all  realized 
how  catastrophic  was  the  disaster,  and  how  suddenly  and  with 
irresistible  force.  It  had  broken  over  an  unsuspecting  and  peaceful 
community  of  30.000  people  Saturday  was  my  "day  off"  at  the 
Ledger  but  a  personal  matter  took  me  to  the  office.  Here  I  beamed 
that  I  had  been  sent  for  and  that  Roger  VVal.sh.  another  "day  off'" 
man.  likewise  had  been  summoned.  We  were  led  to  the  office  of 
the  editor  in  chief  and  shown  a  number  of  telegrams  depicting 
the  plight  of  Philadelphia  correspondents  attempting  to  reach  the 
Inundated  city.  As  rumors  grew  mere  disturbing  the  night  before 
It  seems  two  of  our  staff,  Peter  Bolger,  now  deceased,  and  Arthur 
R.  H.  Morrow,  who  happily  is  with  us  on  this  occasion,  had  been 
sent  west  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  but  found  at 
Harrlsbiirg  that  all  train  service  from  the  east  of  Johnstown  had 
broken  down.  They  were  now  pres-ing  forward  by  horse  and  wagon. 
The  same  fate  we  learned  had  hrfallen  New  York  and  other  cor- 
rrsponrirnts  who  had  taken  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road.  They  too 
were  being  forced  to  try  the  mountain  roads  which  involved  the 
lording  of  streams.  Our  Instant  infcrniation  was  that  there  might 
Jbe*a  chance  to  get  through  by  way  of  New  York,  Buffalo,  and  the 
Allegheny  Railroad. 

A    LONG    WAT    'ROUND 

Wal.<5h  and  1  were  Impressed  Into  the  service  and  responded 
cheerfully,  even  enthusiastically,  although  we  had  no  time  to  re- 
turn to  our.  homes  for  clothing  or  traveling  equipment.  Walsh 
found  a  pair  of  boots  In  the  office  which  he  thought  would  be 
helpful  in  the  rain  and  the  mud.  and  I  accepted  the  loan  of  an 
overcoat  twice  my  size,  thinking  it,  too,  would  be  of  service.  We 
boarded  a  nicht  train  for  New  York,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
Buffalo,  attempting  to  sleep  in  an  upper  berth  which  was  all  the 
ticket  office  could  sell  us.  Reaching  Buffalo  we  found  the  sitxia- 
tlon  too  dubious  to  attempt  a  short  cut  to  Pittsburgh,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Cleveland.  Ohio,  hoping  thus  to  reach  Pittsburgh  and 
then  Johnstown  ahead  of  our  compatriots,  who  were  now  crossing 
streams  and  cutting  their  way  through  the  mountains.  In  Cleve- 
land we  held  over  sufficiently  long  to  pick  up  some  news  at  the 
telegraph  offices,  but  the  more  we  got  of  It  the  worse  the  situa- 
tion became.  Estimates  of  the  dead  reached  as  high  a  total  as 
12,000  persons.  Property  losses  were  a  mere  guess,  although  they 
ran  heavily  into  the  millions,  and  centered  around  the  great  Cam- 
bria Iron  Works.  Monday  morning,  as  our  train  pursued  its  way 
along  the  Ohio  River  west  of  Pit'sburgh.  we  obtained  through  the 
haze  and  fog.  a  glimpse  of  the  flood  effects  as  the  waters,  flotsam 
laden,  rushed  their  heavy  burdens  down  stream.  Ghouls  (of 
whom  we  had  read)  at  work,  even  In  the  Ohio?  Possibly.  We  ob- 
served  men   watching   the   drift,  drawing  some   of   It    ashore   and 

^^pparently    stowing    It    away.      We    surmised    there    were    human 

'^^bodles  In  that  great  mass  of  wreckage. 

TWO    NIGHTS    TO    PrrrSBtTBCH 

Arrived  at  Pittsburgh  early  Monday  morning,  we  sought  in- 
structions from  home,  but  the  wires  did  not  connect.  Pittsburgh, 
around  the  railroad  stations  and  telegraph  offices,  therefore,  was 
the  news  center.  Local  newspaper  men  had  reached  Johnstown 
we  were  told,  and  were  beginning  to  pour  in  their  dispatches. 
Workmen's  trains  were  to  leave  shortly,  and  our  problem  was  to 
get  on  board  and  cover  the  79  miles  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Johnstown.  I  dare  not  now  describe  the  throngs  of  anxious  and 
excited  people,  including  relatives  of  the  Johnstown  dead,  nor 
can  I  go  Into  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  those  who  hovered 
around  Pittsburgh  seeking  trains  to  Johnstown,  evidently  for  no 
l.nnest  purpose.  Walsh  was  to  do  that,  for  he  remained  In  Puts- 
burgh  to  And  telegraph  wires  and  protect  the  news  situation 
there,  while  I  was  to  attempt  the  train  with  no  assurance  that 
It  would  proceed  further  than  Sang  Hollow,  about  10  milts  west 
of  Jiihnstown.  Crute.  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  carrying  a  grip. 
Joined  me  before  we  lx)arded  the  train.  We  decided  to  increase 
our  luggage  by  two  packages  of  sandwiches  and  some  apples, 
being  warned  that  food  would  not  be  obtainable  on  the  train  or 
elsewhere.  There  was  a  mixed  and  motley  crowd  upon  that 
train — sad,  sorrowing,  profane.  They  knew  not  their  destiny; 
neither  did  we,  but  there  was  news,  big  news.  In  all  they  said 
and  did  Finally  we  passed  Sang  Hollow,  and  because  of  track 
repairs,  were  enabled  to  proceed  slowly  to  a  p>olnt  4  miles  west 
of  our  destination.  There  was  excitement — and  news — in  that 
motley  crew  on  that  rainy,  smoky  morning,  and  Crute  found  some 
of  both,  when  picking  up  a  lorn  and  sloppy  paper  which  one  of 
the    more    recent    passengers    had    thrown    aside,    he    exclaimed, 


"My  God.  look  here."  I  not  only  looked,  but  prepared  to  take 
notes.     For  here  were  the  headlines: 

"Sixteen  Men  Lynched.  Summary  Punishment  of  the  Robbers 
of  the  Dead.    Strangers  Not  Wanted  in  Jchnstown." 

A  long  story  (probably  written  In  PlttL^burgh)  followed.  It  de- 
scribed the  "vigilante"  government  that  had  as-sumed  control  In 
the  stricken  area — men  with  rifles,  some  of  them  wearing  tin 
stars.  It  was  a  story  of  unrestrained  regulation  set-up  by  alleged 
local  authorities  and  Intended  as  a  warning  to  thieves  or  ghouls 
In  Johnstown — one  of  the  reasons  possibly,  why  railroad  men  and 
others  were  cautioning  people  to  keep  away  from  the  flooded 
district  until  government  had  been  restored. 

NOTES   ON   THE   WAT 

Now.  for  some  notes  Jotted  down  on  the  train:  "At  last,"  I 
wrote,  as  the  train  lumbered  along,  "we  entered  the  valley  of 
the  Conemaugh,  east  of  Blalrsvllle  intersection,  which  is  about  25 
miles  west  of  Johnstown.  Here  the  passengers  caught  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  river  wherein  so  much  damage  had  been  done. 
And  such  a  river!  Ordinarily,  a  harmless  mountain  stream  sxif- 
flclent  to  delight  a  practiced  angler  •  •  «  but,  oh,  what 
wreckage  •  •  »  lined  Its  banks  and  the  steep  bluffs  that 
overshadowed  It.     And  Johnstown  20  miles  away." 

Other  notes,  and  then  we  reached — 

"New  Florence — People  on  platform,  say  60  or  70  dead  bodies 
picked  up  here.  John  Lloyd,  a  boy  brought  into  car,  rescued 
after  floating  16  miles  down  the  river;  parents  lost;  contributions. 

"Nineveh — Nine  miles  from  Johnstown — large  number  of  rough 
pine  coffins  on  the  platform — about  100  piled  up  on  the  wagon 
road  leading  to  river  •  •  •  logs  and  household  articles  piled 
up  in  stacks.  B.  &  O.  freight  truck  torn  to  pieces — dead  horses 
In  the  mud. 

"Sang  Hollow — only  a  signal  tower — train  was  to  stop  here,  but 
track  repairs  enabled  It  to  continue— going  very  slow — like  riding 
on  stilts — big  stone  building  at  Coopersdale  demolished — house 
lifted  on  railroad  track  by  water.  Railroad  track,  opposite  side, 
slipped  into  river.    Havoc  and  destruction. 

"At  Cambria  City  train  stopped  and  we  all  got  off  •  •  *. 
It  was  after  6  o'clock,  still  daylight;  but  raining.  (It  was  now 
Monday  aitemoon.  and  flood  occurred  last  Friday  afternoon.) 
Large  number  of  people,  apparently  strangers,  stumbling  along 
slippery  embankment  which  held  up  the  railroad  tracks  and  tics — 
some  wading  through  mud.  •  •  •  others  were  carrying 
bedding  and  blankets.  •  •  •  A  few  were  Intoxicated  and 
boisterous.  Crute  and  I  with  his  grip,  my  overcoat,  and  our 
lunch  bundles,  proceeding  under  difficulties,  but  Johnstown 
ahead!  Our  shoes  coated  with  an  inch  of  mud  and  clay,  and  our 
thin  summer  clothes  smoking  damp.  At  what  was  a  street  Inter- 
section In  heart  of  Cambria  City,  we  stopped  to  Join  small  group 
of  sorrow-stricken  survivors  clustered  about  six  rude  coffins  con- 
taining mud -besmeared,  lacerated  bodies  heaped  on  a  pile  of  wet 
straw  and  rags.  Another  dozen  bodies  under  a  wet  sheet — all 
awaiting  identification." 

JOHNSTOWN   IN   SIGHT,  AT  LAST 

At  last  we  reached  Johnstown,  crossing  the  railroad  bridge  that 
wlth.<-tood  the  flood,  and  inhaling  the  honible  odor  and  smoke 
that  arose  from  the  smoldering  fire  In  the  great  drift  piled  up 
against  the  bridge.     I  again  quote  from  original  notes: 

"It  required  but  a  glance  to  persuade  one.  no  matter  what  hla 
errand — that  God  and  humanity  now  required  of  him  whatever 
service  he  could  render  in  a  cause,  the  extent  and  scope  of  which 
he  could  not  comprehend." 

Our  first  move,  now  that  we  had  at  last  come  within  sight  of 
the  goal  we  had  been  striving  to  reach,  was  to  visit  the  telegraph 
office.  A  few  hurriedly  adjusted  poles,  bearing  the  weight  of  a 
numl)er  of  wires,  served  as  guide  posts,  and,  following  the  line  of 
these,  we  soon  came  to  "headquarters."  Headquarters,  Indeed. 
They  harmonized  fully  with  the  scenes  of  misery  we  had  just  wit- 
nessed The  great  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. — like  the  mighty 
Pennsylvania  Railroad — had  been  reduced  to  beggary  In  Johnstown 
and  was  no  more  of  a  chooser  than  the  meekest  inhabitant.  The 
most  available  place  it  could  find  to  run  In  Its  wires  and  put  up 
Its  Instruments  was  this  "headquarters" — on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, just  above  the  eastern  end  of  the  railroad  bridge.  The  "head- 
quarters" consisted  of  a  frame  shanty,  the  roof  and  sides  of  which 
were  boarded  in.  Its  dimensions  were  about  10  by  12  feet.  The 
floodwaters  had  not  quite  reached  up  to  it,  or  it  would  have  been 
swept  away  But  it  did  not  shelter  Its  occupants  against  the  rain 
which  dropped  through  the  roof  on  the  instruments,  the  writing 
paper,  the  oil  lamps  and  candles,  and  the  worn-out  telegraphers  and 
correspondents  who  Inhabited  It  and  sent  out  their  news  messages 
to  the  world,  day  and  night,  for  days  and  weeks.  Evidently  the 
shanty  had  been  an  oil-barrel  repository,  for  there  were  barrels 
soaked  and  greasy  Inside  and  outside,  but  these  were  serviceable, 
for  the  weary  correspondents  used  them  as  desks  and  tables.  When 
Crute  and  I  entered  this  forlorn  structure  and  asked  for  wires,  the 
operator  in  charge.  Mr.  Munson.  a  polite  but  careworn  fellow,  in- 
foi-mtd  us  there  was  a  very,  very  slim  chance  of  getting  even  a  short 
telegram  through  to  Philadelphia  before  morning  That  meant 
Tuesday  morning,  mind  you.  and  the  flood  had  occurred  last  Fri- 
day. The  early  Associated  Press  and  Pittsburgh  boys  were  holding 
every  wire,  and  we  would  have  to  wait  until  somebody  -dropped  out, 
or  more  wires,  instruments,  and  operators  were  available.  Munson 
suggested  we  might  be  able  to  get  back  to  Pittsburgh  In  time  to 
get  our  dispatches  off  If  we  must  do  so  tonight.  Knowing  our 
competitors  and  seeing  how  poor  our  chances  were,  and  remem- 
bering that  Walsh  was  holding  the  fort  In  the  Smoky  City,  I  thought 
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of  Joining  Crute,  who  was  not  well  and  who  favored  the  return  to 
Pittsburgh.  I  accompanied  him  back  through  Cambria  City  to  the 
train.  We  arrived  when  it  was  making  up  to  go.  But  the  start 
was  delayed  because  of  a  scrimmage  between  the  angry  train  crew 
and  a  tramp-like  fellow  who  had  no  ticket  and  insisted  on  throwing 
himself  under  the  wheels.  Then,  utterly  despairing  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh plan.  I  said  good-bye  to  Crute  and  returned  alone  to  Johns- 
town, arriving  long  alter  dark.  It  had  been  a  heartbreaking  ex- 
perience, but  the  long  and  tedious  journey  was  strangely  rewarded.  ; 
I  reached  "headquarters,"  found  Muuson  still  there,  and  with  "a 
message  for  the  Ledger." 

"One  of  our  telegraphers,"  said  he,  "will  be  free  In  a  few  min- 
utes, and  you  can  have  his  wire." 

A   WISE    AND   A   COUP 

Glorv  be!  Here  whs  a  coup,  for  even  the  "over  the  mountain" 
bovs  had  not  yet  arrived.  Elated,  and  writing  away  on  the  top  of 
a  well-poaked  oil  barrel,  I  was  feverishly  turning  out  copy,  when 
Bolger  and  Morrow,  who  left  Philadelphia  by  rail  on  Friday  night, 
wound  up  their  "ride  of  105  miles  over  the  mountains  "  Streaked 
with  rain  water  and  sweat,  they  ru.shed  breathlessly  into  the 
shanty.  Such  a  thrill  as  I  experienced  at  that  moment  has  lin- 
gered "with  me  In  memory  down  to  this  day.  General  Pershing  may 
have  had  a  thrill  when,  at  the  French  tomb  of  America's  revolu- 
tionary friend,  he  said,  "LafayeUe.  we  are  here!"  But  it  was  no 
more  of  a  thrill  than  I  experienced  when,  for  Instance,  like  Mayor  i 
Shields  greeting  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  reconstructed  i 
Johnstown,  I  arose  and  proudly  exclaimed,  "Welcome  to  our  city!"    • 

Well,  we  now  had  the  wire  not  only  for  our  arrival  at  Johns- 
town, but  for  the  story  of  the  "ride  over  the  mountains."  We 
were  getting  our  news  back  to  the  home  office. 

That  night  headquarters  remained  open  until  midnight  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Gep.  Daniel  H.  Hastings,  Adjutant  General  of  | 
Pennsylvania,  representing  Governor  Beaver,  who  had  come  from 
his  h.ime  in  Bellefonte  to  assume  military  control  We  knew 
the  general,  and  were  greatly  relieved  when  after  sending  off  some 
important  dispatches,  he  consented  to  confer  with  us.  We  needed 
shelter  and  food,  and  the  general,  who  had  established  himself 
and  his  staff  in  tents  on  the  hillside,  premised  to  do  what  he 
could  The  night,  as  we  left  headquarters  together,  was  not 
filled  with  music,  but  with  unwholesome  miasmatic  odors,  gunshots, 
and  occasional  shrieks  There  were  numerous  wanderers — most 
of  them  grief-strtcken  men  and  women,  some  of  them  on  mischief 
bent.  Pew  of  them  knew  each  other  and  none  knew  where  they 
were  going.  General  Hastings  said  the  only  place  he  could  think 
of  that  we  might  use  tor  the  ni?ht  was  the  damaged  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  tower  He  accompanied  us  through  the  dark  and  the 
mist,  his  bodyguard  trailing  along  John  J.  Curley.  representing 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  was  with  us  Unfortunately  he  fell 
through  a  trestle  bridge  we  were  obliged  to  cross,  and  It  took 
time  and  effort  to  And  him  and  bring  him  back  to  the  party  | 
He  was  not  seriously  injured,  but  that  night  a  number  of  stragglers 
were  injured  at  that  "same  bridge.  We  were  Informed  that  one  ' 
or  two  had  fallen  Into  the  turbulent  water.  At  the  wet  and 
muddy  railroad  tower  we  said  good-bye  to  General  Hastings, 
thanked  him  for  promising  to  help  us  to  supplies  in  the  morning 
and  endeavored  to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  our  noisome  abiding  place. 
We  had  our  work  to  do  in  the  morning  and  we  did  it.  My 
assignment  was  to  encircle  the  town  and  the  valley  so  far  as  it 
could  l>e  done  on  foot.  Then,  late  In  the  day,  hungry,  tired, 
and  groggy,  we  sent  off  our  dispatches  and  l>egan  the  search  for  a 
new  sleeping  place 

A   PLACE  TO  SLEEP 

I  quote: 

"Tuesday  arrangements  were  made  with  a  warm-hearted  Irish 
family  named  O'Connell,  on  the  hill  overlooking  MillvUle  and 
Johnstown,  by  which  the  Ledger  men  secured  sleeping  space  In 
the  parlor  and  the  privilege  of  having  such  eatables  as  they  should 
bring,  cooked.  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  head  of  the  house,  was 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  damage  to  the  Cambria  Iron  Works, 
and  his  daughter,  Bridget,  was  saved  merely  by  accident.  She  had 
left  her  employment  In  town,  where  she  had  stopped  with  her 
uncle.  Captain  O'Connell,  and  his  two  sisters,  to  return  to  the 
hillf^ide  home.  Then  the  flood  tore  down  the  valley.  Captain 
O'Connell  and  his  two  sisters  were  swept  away.  Bridget  escaped 
because  ol  her  trip  up  hill.  Captain  O'Connell,  we  were  told,  was 
worth  about  $10,000.  which  Daniel  was  to  Inherit,  but  all  this  was 
lost.  In  Daniel's  house  he  accommodated  not  only  the  corre- 
spcndcnts  but  several  friends  who  came  to  Inquire  for  relatives 
who  were  lest." 

Alter  the  Ledger  men  made  their  arrangements  with  the  O'Con- 
nells.  each  ol  them  took  his  turn  at  the  commissary  department 
to  obtain  bread,  flour,  hams,  perk,  butter,  and  other  provisions 
neccssarj-  for  the  day's  meal.  That  was  their  way  of  paying  the 
bill.  There  was  no  other  charge.  Thus  the  OConnells,  as  well  as 
the  correspondents,  obtained  cooked  food.  No  stores  were  avail- 
able for  supplies.  After  the  relief  committees,  especially  from 
Philadelphia,  began  to  arrive,  we  did  a  little  better. 

But  details  like  the.se  would  take  hours  to  unfold.  For  a  week 
we  tramped  the  hais  and  valley  and  desolate  places  around 
Johnstown,  covering  headquartcis  of  one  kind  or  another,  par- 
ticularly the  morgues,  in  quest  ol  news.  There  was  plenty  ol  It, 
and  belore  the  week  expired  and  some  ol  us  were  called  back 
home,  there  had  trooped  into  Johnstown  for  the  news  and  experi- 
ence of  it  men  who  afterward  attained  prominence  In  literature, 
law,  diplomacy,  and  statecraft.  It  would  be  difficult  and  maybe 
unfair  to  pick  out  a  lew  ol  them  now,  but  I  may  be  excused  for 
saying  that  amongst  them  was  Charles  Edward  Russell,  then  ol 


the  New  York  Herald,  one  ol  the  boys  who  came  "o^er  the  moun- 
tains," and  who  is  with  us  tonight. 

HARBOWINC    SCENES    DESCRIBED 

Let  me  quote  a  lew  paragraphs  from  a  "descriptive  readlm?" 
which  I  prepared  lor  lantern  slides  exhibited  shortly  alter  the 
flood.  Trere  were  12  scenes  which  told  the  story  generally,  but 
I  shall  recall  only  a  lew  ol  them: 

"Scene  1 — P.  R.  R.  bridge — Hunting  lor  tx^dles.  In  about  10 
minutes  the  mighty  wave  which  had  rushed  down  the  valley  carry- 
ing everj'thing  before  it  with  Irresistible  force,  enveloped  Johns- 
town completely  in  water,  mud,  sand,  and  floating  objects.  So 
sv.iftly  and  suddenly  did  it  come  that  all  the  people  In  the  houses 
on  the  low  ground  were  practically  doomed.  Frame,  brick,  and 
stone  structures  were  picked  up  like  chips  ol  wood  and  hurled 
against  each  other  with  a  power  that  quickly  reduced  them  to 
Iragments.  Iron  and  stone  were  moved  through  the  waters  like 
so  much  wood;  and  the  loundatlons  ol  the  town  were  shifted 
like  sand  in  the  wind.  But  here  the  great  wave  divided  and  spent 
Its  force. 

The  waters  tearing  across  Johnstown,  and  rushing  against  the 
mountains  scattered  over  the  city,  one  half  turning  up  the  valley  of 
the  Stony  Creek  against  the  grade  which  eventvially  checked  It, 
and  the  other  pursuing  Its  way  down  the  valley  ol  the  Conemaugh 
through  which  all  the  water  had  to  pass.  In  the  pathway  of  these 
streams  and  of  all  the  freight  borne  upon  their  angry  waters,  at 
the  lower  end  of  John.=town.  stood  the  new  stone  bridge  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  This  structure  which  heljjed  to  back 
the  water  over  Johnstown,  caught  all'  the  drifting  objects  that 
did  not  force  their  way  over  or  around  it.  and  when  the  waters  " 
subsided,  fully  15  acres  of  houses,  cars,  lumber,  iron  and  other 
material  and  human  bodies  rested  compactly  against  it  In  the  bed 
of  the  rivers.  This  picture  was  taken  several  days  after  the  flood, 
at  which  time  workmen  had  Just  begun  to  get  the  work  of  re- 
moving the  drift  fairly  under  way.  It  was  estimated  that  5C0 
human  beings  were  caught  in  this  drift,  and  were  there  drowned, 
crushed,  or  burned. 

Passing  over  the  picture,  entitled  "At  Main  Stre-^t  Irom  Pranklln 
Street  shewing  wreckage  40  feet  high."  the  picture  ol  'The  west 
end  ol  Main  Street,  showing  Merchants'  Hotel,"  and  coming  to  the 
view  marked  "West  end  ol  Johnstown,  showing  the  morgue,"  we 
read: 

"Johnstown  is  hemmed  in  by  hills,  and  lor  a  time  while  the  flood 
was  at  Its  height,  those  hills  held  the  water  over  It  as  In  a  mam- 
moth bowl.  A  fair  sectional  Illustration  ol  this  Is  shown  by  the 
hills  rising  In  the  background  In  this  picture.  The  water-covered 
land,  houses,  and  people  in  the  bowl,  and  the  hills,  held  the  water 
until  the  damage  was  done.  The  objects  here  shown,  settled 
where  they  are,  alter  violent  pitching  and  tossing  on  terrific  cur- 
rents. The  schoolhouse  In  the  distance  was  submerged,  but  held 
to  Its  loundatlons.  At  the  time  this  view  was  taken  the  school- 
house  was  being  used  as  a  morgue.  In  the  mud.  In  the  loregrcund, 
what  Is  lelt  ol  a  square  piano  is  observed,  and  behind  It,  bedsteads 
and  bedding  are  noticed,  mixed  up  indiscriminately  with  logs, 
wagon  wheels,  chairs,  and  barrels.  Thus  the  home  and  the  work- 
shop were  brought  to  a  common  level." 

A  SCHOOLHOUSE   MOHGXJE 

Next,  a  picture  of  what  was  called  the  "Schoolhouse.  Morgue, 
and  Wreckage."  Here  is  a  closer  view  ol  the  schoolhouse  just 
referred  to.  The  wreckage  consists  of  almost  everything  In  the 
way  of  household  goods.  Many  bodies  are  still  under  these  ruins, 
wet  and  bleeding.  As  bodies  were  taken  out,  they  were  carried 
around  to  the  morgue,  stripped,  washed,  and  held  for  Identifica- 
tion. Many  ol  them  were  not  recognizable  because  of  their  in- 
juries, and  they  were  burled  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease  and  to  make  room  In  the  morgue  for  more 
bodies.  (Note:  777  of  such  unidentified  bodies  now  lie  buried 
in  Grandview  Cemetery.) 

Skip  others  of  the  morbid  descriptions  and  we  come  to  a  more 
cheerful  note  when  "The  Relief  Station.  Johnstown  Station,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  "  is  presented.    We  read: 

"The  promptness  with  which  relief  poured  into  Johiistown,  as 
soon  as  the  distress  of  the  people  became  known,  has  caused 
widespread  comment.  Clothing  and  food  were  sent  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  distributed  to  the  sufferers  at  convenient  stations. 
This  station  happens  to  be  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  and 
the  main  supply  station,  used  partly  by  the  commissary  depart- 
ment and  partly  as  a  morgue.  Here  General  Hastings,  who  so  en- 
deared himself  to  the  people  that  he  has  become  known  as  the 
hero  ol  Johnstown,  has  his  headquarters.  These  men  and  women 
are  now  waiting  lor  the  distribution  to  begin.  All  cla.sses  belore 
the  flood  come  as  one  class  now — to  obtain  lood.  There  is  no 
partiality,  no  lavorltism.  and  rich  and  poor  are  poor  alike.  All 
the  people,  even  as  they  came  from  neighboring  towns,  had  to 
depend  upon  these  supplies  Money  was  useless  for  weeks,  be- 
cause there  were  no  stores  at  which  to  buy." 

HtTMANE  AGENCIES   AT  WORK 

And  now,  a  few  words  of  praise  for  the  relief  agencies  that  were 
prompt  to  organize  and  assemble  supplies.  States  and  cities 
tliroughout  the  land  organized  committees  to  raise  lunds  and  to 
gather  together  and  ship  lood  supplies  and  clothing.  The  weather 
was  hot,  but  clothing  was  badly  needed  lor  men,  women,  and 
children.  Food  supplies,  ol  course,  were  essential.  Pennsylvania 
was  the  greatest  contributor.  Carloads  ol  material  came  trooping 
into  the  stricken  district  as  soon  as  transportation  facilities  by 
rail  and  earthen  road  were  sufficiently  restored.  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  New  York,  and  the  big  cities  ol  Ohio  contributed 
large  sums  ol  money.    Altogether,  more  than  $3,000,000  was  raised 
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and  forwnrded  for  rellff  purposes  When  the  civic  forces  were 
orgar.li-ed  under  James  B  Smtt.  of  Pittsburgh,  the  food  ar.d  cloth- 
ing distribution  waa  systematized,  and  all  classes  of  people  were 
dealt  with  generoxtsly  and  without  favor.  It  was  a  qucst.on  of 
reaching  the  needy,  those  who.  no  matter  what  their  previous  con- 
dition, were  now  :n  actual  want  and  going  hungry.  Tho.^e  who 
had  been  rich  and  who  lived  In  fine  homes  had  been  deprived  of 
everything,  even  as  were  these  who  lived  In  the  poorer  sections. 

No  refcrer.ce  to  this  humane  and  charitable  worit  should  omit 
the  coming  of  the  Red  Cross,  headed  by  the  late  Clara  Barton. 
The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  In  this  instance  gave  It  a  prominence 
that  led  on  to  Its  world  fame. 

The  arrival  of  the  newspaper  correspondents,  and  their  ability  to 
tell  the  stcry  of  the  great  disaster,  accentuated  all  these  humane 
aprt  .'•ympaihetlc  activities.  Even  foreign  nations  were  induced  to 
help.  It  was  an  extraordinary  outpouring  of  the  heartthrobs  nf 
the  people.  There  were  no  Federal  appropriations.  The  Federal 
Gt-vemment  was  not  uncharitable;  it  simply  had  not  gone  Into  the 
buslne.ss  In  1889  of  UMng  money  of  the  people  raised  by  taxation 
for  relief  purposes.  Let  this  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Johnstown 
and  the  Conemaugh  Valley  which  lost  approximately  3.000  Uvea 
and  vast  pn-pcrty  ho:d;ng3  in  the  great  flood  of  May  31.  1889. 

To  be  sure  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  has  changed 
Plnce  1889.  and  the  people  nf  the  Conemaugh  Valley  as  the  people 
of  Pittsburgh,  shocked  by  floods,  the  latest  of  which  in  1936  was 
more  destructive  in  a  property  sense  than  any  other,  have  Joined 
the  country-wide  demand  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
give  heed  here,  as  in  other  parts  wherp  floods  prevail,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  man-made  works,  reservoirs,  locks,  dams,  and  the  like,  to 
n^uUtc  or  stay  the  floods  that  in  recent  years  have  had  so  dev- 
astating an  effect  upon  life,  property,  and  national  progress.  Of 
such  appropriations  for  preventive  and  sustaining  work  the  Cone- 
maugh Vallfy,  including  Jt  hnstown  and  the  rivers  leading  on  to 
Pii t.sbuich.  the  Ohio  and  the  Mlss.sslppl  Rivers,  should  have  their 
Fhare.  The  Government  knows  the  problem  in  this  valley  and  will, 
we  hope,  pursue  It  until  a  people  hitherto  afflicted  and  sometimes 
fearing  a  recurrence  ol  disaster,  are  protected  so  far  as  human 
agencies,  governmental  or  otherwise,  m^y  be  able  to  do.  Such  pro- 
tection Is  Justified — not  only  because  of  the  "supreme  sacrifice"  of 
the  great  flood  period  -but  In  fairness  to  all  the  people  hereabouts, 
new  numbering  100.000  or  more,  whose  courage  ar.d  patience  In 
ndversily  enabled  them  to  surmount  the  difficulties  that  confronted 
them,  and  proceed  succesi^fvilly  with  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
They  envisioned  a  "Greater  Johnatown"  and  over  the  rums  they 
have  buUt  It. 

ORGANIZE  FOR  THE  rXTXT.E 

We.  the  survivors  of  the  Johnstown  Flood  Correspondents'  As- 
soeiatlon.  came  50  yeivrs  ago  as  our  departed  comrades  did.  to  render 
rervlce.  We  came  to  Investigate  and  to  report  to  the  world  at  large, 
b'lt  we  al.so  came  to  draw  attention  to  the  necessities  of  the  people 
who  were  stricken,  to  point  out  the  urgency  of  remedial  works. 
and  to  safeguard  the  future.  That  Is  the  les&m  we  pres.nt  to  the 
younger  generation  today — these  younger  newipapermcn,  for  in- 
stance, who  had  their  experience  during  the  floods  of  3  years  ago. 
We,  the  original  Johnstov>-n  flood  correspondents,  were  greatly  im- 
pressed by  our  unique  experiences  50  years  ago.  Immedirxtely  after 
the  flood  we  began  to  fraternize,  and  before  the  first  anniversary. 
In  1890.  laid  the  ground  work  for  the  organi2:ation  that  has  bound 
us  together  during  the  last  half  century. 

Year  by  year  we  have  met  and  reviewed  our  experiences,  but  we 
have  also  Joined  in  the  demand  for  safeguard.  We  realize  that 
floods  will  ccme  and  floods  will  go.  and  that  waste  and  distress  will 
follow  them:  but  we  believe  they  can  be  regulated;  that  they  can 
be  held  In  check;  that  they  can  be  subordinated  to  the  works  of 
man.  The  community  of  Interest  which  has  prevailed  amongst 
the  correspondents  since  1889  should  not  die  out.  As  the  spirit  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  carried  en  by  the  sons  of  the 
veterans,  so  should  the  v.crk  of  the  flood  correspondents  be  per- 
petuated to  meet  new  conditions,  if  necessary,  by  the  flood  corre- 
fpondents  of  subsequent  periods.  Including  that  of  1936.  The  object 
of  our  organization,  as  set  down  In  the  constitution  adopted  in  1890. 
was  "to  perpetuate  in  a  fraternal  spirit  the  Journalistic  friendships 
formed  on  that  occasion'  (meaning  the  occasion  of  the  great  flood). 
We  "old-timers"  have  lived  up  to  this  ideal.  New  flood  correspond- 
ents may  carry  on  and  may  extend  their  influence  over  wider  terri- 
tory, but  they  would  do  well  In  organizing  for  fraternal  reasons,  to 
hold  together  for  service  in  whatever  emergency  may  arise. 


Loans  to  Small  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKL.MIOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wedneadcr/.  June  7  (Icgislatwe  day  of  Monday,  June  5).  19i9 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appeudix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  b^  the 


junior  Senator  frcm  New  York  [Mr.  MeadI  in  V/ashington  on 
May  31  last  on  the  subject  Loans  to  Small  Enterprise.  Toc'.ay 
the  banks  are  bursting  with  money,  and  small  business  enter- 
prises are  going  to  the  wall  for  the  want  of  money.  This 
splendid  address  deals  with  that  subject. 

There  being  no  cbjccticn.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  morning  I  npjieared  at  the  current  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Comm.itee  and  dijcus^ed  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  merits  of  S.  2343  which  I  have  Introduced  to 
meet  the  credit  and  capital  requirements  of  smaller  enterprise. 
Tonight  I  am  plensed  to  have  this  opporttinity  to  Epx^ak  to  ycu 
on  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  make  it  plain  from  the  beginning 
that  I  am  not  advocating  the  creation  cf  another  bureau  of  the 
Federal  Government,  that  I  am  not  advocating  a  measure  which 
will  call  for  large  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  that  I  am  not 
advocating  the  imposition  of  any  added  regulatory  burdens  on 
private  financial  Institutions.  Frankly.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
end  of  the  necessity  for  the  private  citizen  to  run  to  Washington 
In  supplication  of  loans  and  special  favors.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  end.  also,  of  the  public  financing  of  private  enterprise  and 
to  see  that  activity  undertaken  by  private  agencies  specifically 
designed  to  carry  on  that  type  of  endeavor.  However.  In  the 
latter  instance,  we  must  rcgretftiUy  confess  that  the  promise  and 
hop)e  of  attainment  Is  not  especially  bright  at  this  moment.  Fed- 
eral loans,  whether  they  are  for  home,  farm,  or  industrial  financ- 
ing, are  not  extended  unless  such  loan  applications  have  been 
previously  rejected  by  several  private  banks.  Such  applications, 
rejected  by  the  banks,  are  con.sidcred  by  the  Government  under 
conservative,  strict  rules  and  regulations.  In  many  Instances,  the 
Government  learns  that  the  banks  were  well  Justified  in  declining 
the  loans.  In  other  instances,  the  Government  finds,  on  a  long- 
term,  low-lnterest-rate-bearlng  basis,  that  the  loans  are  not  only 
pos.sible  but  perfectly  sound. 

The  proof  of  this  contention  rests  In  the  fact  that  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  although  it  has  granted  thousands 
of  loans  in  large  amounts  on  applications  theretofore  rejected  by 
banks,  has  suffered  almost  negligible  losses.  The  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  in  insuring  private  housing  loans  of  the  most 
liberal  character,  points  to  an  enviable  record  on  the  part  of  Us 
borrowers.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  in  refinancing  farm 
mortgages  under  too  liberal  terms  to  be  considered  by  private 
banks,  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  Its  policies.  Even  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  an  agency  especially  and  temporarily 
set  up  to  extend  emergency  loans  to  home  owners.  In  most  sec- 
tions of  the  country  encountered  starprlslngly  few  defaults  on  loan^ 
and  its  foreclosure  and  repossess  Ion  of  properties  has  not  been  in 
alarming  proportions — exc^t,  as  I  stated,  in  some  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  above  examples  of  successftil  Government  financing  have 
been  in  the  "no  man's  land"  of  private  credit.  The  sniall  private 
citlzsen  who  has  been  aided  by  these  af^encies  had  found  himself 
stranded  in  the  fields  of  private  credit  with  none  to  extend  him  a 
rescuing  hand.  He  had  a  sentimental  attachment  to  his  home  or 
his  farm  but  he  foui^d  that  .sentiment  plajxd  a  very  small  part  In 
his  scramble  for  financial  help.  The  depression  had  reversed  his 
fortune  and  he  discovered  that  "character  loans "  had  ceas?d  to 
exist.  A  long-term,  low-interest  loan  wlilch  he  probably  would 
have  been  able  to  handle  was  simply  not  available.  In  the  niean- 
time.  foreclosure,  eviction,  and  bankruptcy  were  imminent.  In 
seme  States,  inoratoriunis  on  foreclosures  postponed  his  catastrophe, 
but  In  the  end  it  was  the  effective  aid  and  intervention  of  Federal 
loaning  agencies  that  alleviated  his  distress  and  guaranteed  him 
an  opportunity  for  an  economic  comeback  and  the  possession  of 
his  property. 

I  have  recited  this  bit  of  history  because.  In  many  respects.  It 
Is  applicable  to  the  plight  of  small  business  today.  The  small- 
business  man.  no  less  than  the  home  or  farm  owner,  has  a  senti- 
mental as  well  as  an  economic  stake  in  his  enterprise.  He  Is  close 
to  his  business — perhaps  conceived  It,  probably  built  It,  and  grew 
up  with  it.  It  represents  the  sum  total  of  his  efforts  and  invest- 
ment. From  the  personal  viewTxilnt  then.  It  is  vastly  Important 
that  he  be  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  prosper.  Going  further 
than  that,  from  the  viewpoints  of  national  employment  and  com- 
munity stability,  his  successful  operation  is  of  vital  and  far-reach- 
ing significance. 

In  cities  and  villages  throughout  the  United  States,  over  400.000 
small  businesses  are  now  in  operation.  In  thousands  of  Instances, 
one  or  two  of  these  companies  provide  the  bulk  of  employment 
and  prosperity  for  an  entire  community.  When  one  of  these  com- 
panies unexpectedly  falls  and  closes  Its  doors,  the  devastating 
effects  of  unemployment,  uncertainty,  and  insecurity  are  immedi- 
ately evidenced.  It  Is  felling  blows  of  this  nature  that  we  would 
like  to  avoid,  whenever  it  is  possible  and  practicable  to  do  &o. 

The  growing  conviction  Is  that  far  too  many  small  concerns  are 
suffering  and  failing  as  a  result  of  the  unavailability  of  private 
credit  and  capital.  Evidence  is  piling  up  to  confirm  the  conten- 
tion that  smaller  enterprise  is  being  throttled  by  an  inadequate 
flow  of  credit — the  most  vital  and  essential  element  to  Its  progress 
and  success. 

Credit  and  capital  are  absolute  requirements  of  business  because 
they  provide  the  means  for  the  equipment,  modernization,  and 
expansion  of  business  and  because  they  provide  means  for  the 
meeting  of  p^  rolls,  tlie  making  of  deliveries  and  the  eolicltatioa 
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of  business.  When  you  have  choked  credit  from  industry  you 
have  signed  its  death  warrant. 

Tixlay  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  small  business  Is 
struggling  in  a  **twUlght  zone"  where  neither  commercial  nor 
lnve.stment  t>ank8  will  help  him  and  where  the  Government,  under 
Its  existing  law,  cannot  help  him  so  far  as  his  credit  needs  are 
concerned. 

We  are  Justified.  I  believe.  In  taking  some  steps  to  protect  the 
Inviolability  of  thousands  of  small  commtiiiities  scattered  through- 
out the  Nation  who  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  economic 
welfare  of  these  small  enterprises.  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  a 
sounder  national  economy  that  we  must  now  seriously  consider 
providing  better  and  easier  credit  for  small  business. 

The  present  plight  of  the  small  community  and  city  private 
enterprise  Is.  in  several  ways,  analogous  with  the  predicament 
faced  by  property  owners  and  home  buUders  a  few  years  ago.  His 
local  commercial  banker  does  not  consider  It  his  business  to 
furnish  small  business  with  capital  funds  or  to  make  loans  which 
are  not  subject  to  fairly  rapid  liquidation.  Character  loans  are 
no  longer  extended  and  even  loans  on  equipment,  real  estate,  and 
Inventories  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce. 

If  he  cannot  obtain  his  credit  requirements  through  the  local 
conunercial  banker  and  If  he  Is  too  small  to  consider  the  issu- 
ance of  stocks  or  securities  (which  might  not  be  easily  salable 
if  they  were  floated),  he  is  left  without  a  single  source  of  long- 
term  credit.  The  result  Is,  he  is  without  means  to  modernize  his 
plant,  purchase  equipment,  expand  his  operations,  or  solicit  greater 
business.  In  other  words,  the  credit  opportunities  which  were 
open  to  small  business  only  a  decade  or  two  ago,  are  now  closing. 
Our  tasks  are  to  learn  how  widespread  these  discouraging  condi- 
tions really  are;  what  has  caused  them  to  exist  at  a  time  when 
our  banks  are  glutted  with  money;  and  to  devise  legislation  to 
remedy  the  evils  that  exist. 

I  feel  that  this  legislative  task  is  not  Impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. I  feel,  likewise,  that  In  the  solution  to  this  problem  we 
should  remain  mindful  of  the  Important  role  the  banks  shotild 
properly  play  In  the  extension  of  credit  and  that  we  should  be 
cautious  of  governmental  lnter\'ention  which  would  involve  large 
expenditures  of  public  funds  or  which  would  call  for  added  severe 
regulatory  Government  supervision.  With  this  in  mind,  therefore, 
let  me  outline  the  reasoning  behind  the  legislation  I  am  now 
sponsoring.  My  bill  devises  a  system  of  insurance  which  I  believe 
could  accomplish  the  following  results: 

( 1 )  By  spreading  the  risk  of  loss  It  will  limit  the  banker's  risk  of 
loss. 

(2)  By  limiting  the  banker's  risk  of  loss  It  will  make  possible 
more  liberal  lending  for  business  purposes  at  reasonable  interest 
rates. 

(3)  By  llrmtlng  the  banker's  risk  It  will  make  possible  the  redis- 
count or  sale  of  Insured  business  loans  to  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
private  Investors  and  thereby  Insure  the  banker  a  high  degree  of 
liquidity  to  meet  his  deposit  obligations. 

Stich  Is  the  general  purpose  and  operation  which  I  would  hope 
for  under  the  provisions  of  my  bill.  Under  the  bill  the  R.  F.  C.  is 
authorized  to  Insure  btisiness  loans  of  the  banks  to  the  full  extent 
of  losses  Incurred  In  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan.  Premiums  charged  for  such  Insurance  may  be  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  and  not  more  than 
1  percent  per  annum,  depending  upon  the  nattu-e  of  the  loan  and 
the  character  of  the  risk  Involved.  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  a 
loan  to  any  one  firm  must  not  exceed  $1,000,000,  must  not  bear 
interest,  exclusive  of  premium  and  a  moderate  service  charge.  In 
excess  of  4  percent  per  annum.  Insured  loans  are  made  eligible 
for  rediscount  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  Insurance — that  is.  90  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the 
loan.  The  Reserve  banks  are  also  authorized  to  buy  and  sell  the 
notes  and  other  obligations  evidencing  these  insured  loans.  Gov- 
ernment Insured  notes  and  other  obligations  should  find  a  ready 
market  among  private  Investors. 

Putting  the  first  risk  of  loans — the  risk  of  all  losses  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  on  the  lending  bank — has 
a  number  of  advantages.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  Improvident 
lending  and  serves  as  an  automatic  check  on  the  abuse  of  the 
insurance  privilege.  It  eliminates  the  expense  and  annoyance  In- 
volved In  the  adjustment  of  relatively  small  losses.  While  deter- 
ring a  bank  from  assuming  other  than  a  fair  business  risk,  It 
operates  so  as  to  relieve  the  bank  from  the  fear  that  even  a  fair 
business  risk  may  be  a  greater  risk  than  a  commercial  bank  can 
afford  to  assume. 

Experience  Indicates  that  in  normal  times  the  loss  on  bank 
loans  Is  something  around  one-half  of  1  percent  per  annum. 
Although  the  loans  that  will  be  insured  under  the  proposed  bill 
may  be  somewhat  different  In  respect  to  their  maturity  from  the 
ordinary  and  preponderantly  short-term  bank  loans  of  today,  the 
proper  safeguards  to  prevent  a  bank  from  using  the  Insurance 
privileges  only  for  its  more  doubtful  loans,  and  with  prudent 
administrative  supervision,  the  rate  of  loss  on  Instircd  bank 
loans  ought  not  to  be  much  greater  than  on  today's  uninsured 
bank  loans.  High  interest  rates  and  stnngent  loan  conditions 
have  not  always  attracted  to  the  banks  the  best  business  risks. 
The  most  prudent  businessmen  have  been  unwilling  to  borrow  for 
sound  capital  expansion  on  short-term  notes  bearing  a  high  rate 
of  interest.  The  low  interest  rates  which  the  Insurance  provision 
of  my  bill  requires  and  the  generous  maturities  which  Is  made 
possible  should   attract  many  prudent  borrowers. 

Legislation  along  the  lines  which  I  am  proposing  would,  in  my 
judgment,  go  far  In  enabling  banks  to  serve  the  legitimate  needs 


of  legitimate  smaller  enterprise.  It  would  provide  a  new  avenue 
of  credit  and  capital  for  a  large  industrial  group  now  cramped  for 
such  assistance.  It  would  employ  a  system  of  Government  loan 
insurance  which  has  already  been  tried  and  proved  by  another 
agency  of  Government — the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  It 
would  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  an  active  functioning  adjunct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, experienced  in  the  credit  needs  of  business.  It  would 
be  a  healthy  stimulant  to  a  stagnated  credit  system  and  a  sensible 
approach  to  the  solution  of  small-business  ills. 


Seventieth  Birthday  Anniversary  of  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  7  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  5).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  RT.  REV.  MSGR.  JOHN  A.  RYAN 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  25.  1939,  there  was 
tendered  to  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John  A.  Ryan, 
D.  D..  of  the  Catholic  University,  a  testimonial  dinner  at 
Washington,  D.  C„  in  honor  of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  A  notable  list  of  persons  were  present  at  the  dinner 
and  paid  tribute  to  the  splendid  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Ryan 
in  the  field  of  human  welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Ryan's  address  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  like  to  regard  this  splendid  celebration  as  fundamentally  a 
tribute  to  the  causes  with  which  I  have  been  associated:  Social 
reform,  social  Justice,  the  uplifting  of  labor,  the  defense  of  civil 
liberties,  the  fight  against  religious  and  racial  Intolerance,  and 
the  application  of  moral  principles  to  social  and  economic  life. 
These  causes  and  activities  are  infljoltely  greater  in  importance 
than  the  years  or  the  achievements  of  any  man  or  any  niunber 
of  men. 

How  did  I  come  to  enter  this  field?  Significant  answers  are  to 
be  found  in  my  time,  my  early  environment  and  my  Inheritance. 
The  year  of  my  birth  was  within  the  decade  which  Included  the 
Civil  War.  Minnesota  was  still  a  part  of  the  frontier,  and  the 
historian  Turner  has  made  us  all  acquainted  with  the  unique 
role  which  the  frontier  has  played  in  the  economic  history  of 
America.  The  neighborhood  was  rural,  and  here  I  wish  to  cite 
the  man  whose  writings  exercised  a  greater  infiuence  upon  my 
formative  years  than  those  of  any  other  author.  Archbishop 
John  Lancaster  Spalding,  In  one  of  his  earliest  books,  refers  with 
approval  to  the  saying  of  a  certain  philosopher:  "There  are  10,000 
chances  to  one  that  genius,  talent,  and  virtue  shall  issue  from  a 
farmhouse  rather  than  from  a  palace."  My  parents  were  Catholics 
who  had  to  leave  their  native  land  on  account  of  the  infamous 
system  of  Irish  landlordism.  My  father  and  mother  were  heirs, 
therefore,  to  all  the  glorious  traditions  associated  with  both  their 
race  and  their  religion.  This  environment  and  this  inheritance 
made  it  easy  for  me  to  become  interested  in  the  social  question. 

Subsequent  developments  nourished,  stimulated,  and  Increased 
that  initial  interest.  About  57  years  ago  I  read,  in  part  at  least, 
Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty.  In  1887  I  rejoiced  over  the 
success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the 
other  archbishops  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  threatened 
condemnation  In  Rome  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Naturally,  the  most  Important  factor  In  my  early  social  education 
was  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  xm.  On  the  Condition  of  Labor. 
This  great  pronouncement  appjeared  in  1891,  about  1  year  before  my 
graduation  from  college.  Some  3  or  4  years  later  I  came  upon  Dr. 
Richard  T.  Ely's  book  Socialism  and  Social  Reform.  This  was,  I 
am  confident,  the  first  work  by  an  American  economist  which  made 
any  systematic  or  vital  contribution  to  the  disctission  of  modern 
economic  evils  and  maladjustments. 

At  this  time  I  was  within  4  years  of  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
I  had  already  determined  to  devote  as  much  as  possible  of  my  time 
and  energy  to  the  study  of  economic  conditions,  institutions,  and 
problems.  I  wanted  to  examine  economic  life  in  the  light  of 
Christian  principles,  with  a  view  to  making  these  principles  opera- 
tive in  the  realm  of  industry.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  salvation 
of  millions  of  souls  depended  largely  upon  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity to  live  decently,  to  live  as  human  beings  made  In  the  Iniage 
and  likeness  of  God.  That  this  is  proper  work  for  a  priest  seemed 
clear  to  me  from  the  teachings  of  ethics  and  moral  theology;  the 
moral  law  governs  economic  transactions,  as  well  as  every  other 
sphere  of  conduct.    In  addition  to  this  general  truth,  I  had  before 
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mc  the  Hjjeclflc  exhortation  and  command  of  Pope  Leo  Xlll  Near 
the  cloee  cf  his  encyclical  On  the  Condition  of  Labor,  he  declare?: 
"At  thuj  mcmeni  the  condition  cf  the  working  population  is  the 
qui  ..lion  ol  the  hour;  and  nothing  can  be  of  higher  interest  to  all 
clatses  cf  the  slate  than  that  It  shouldjije  rightly  and  reasonably 
dec;ded  "  Having  pointed  out  the  parts  to  be  taken  In  this  ta'.k 
by  the  wa^e  earners,  by  the  employers,  and  by  the  state,  he  out- 
hofs  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  church.  "Every  minister 
cf  Iio.y  religion."  be  says,  'must  throw  Into  the  conflict  all  the 
c  n<  r  ty  of  h:>  mind  and  all  the  strength  of  his  endurance.  •  •  •" 
C';<  arer  or  more  authoritative  encotiragement  than  this  no  man 
cuuld  have  desireel. 

AlmtMit  half  a  century  has  gone  by  since  the  publication  of  this 
^r(    •   •    '  .    ;  r   :  nuncemeut.     How  have  Its  doctrines  and  Injunc- 
-i;  1  in  the  United  States?     In  attempting  briefly  to 

an  wir  ii.i>  quc-tion.  I  shall  divide  this  period  of  48  years  into  two 
unequal  piirt» — the  40  years  between  Lt-o's  encyclical  and  that  of 
PiUi  XI  and  the  8  years  that  have  since  elapsed.  This  division  haa 
e.gniflcanre  tor  our  economic  as  well  as  for  cur  relii.lous  history. 

SpeaklPg  summarily,  I  obferve  that  the  encyclical  On  the  Con- 
dltl  >n  of  Latwr  did  not  receive  adequate  consideration  until  almost 
28  years  after  It  had  appeared.  Th»>n  Its  teaching  and  Influence 
f.)u:»d  expression  and  re-cognltlon  In  two  notable  publications. 
Tliese  were  the  Program  of  iSocial  Reconstruction,  published  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1919.  by  the  bl- hop.s  who  constituted  the  administrative 
committee  of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  and  th^'  Pastoral 
Letter  of  the  Entire  American  Hierarchy,  Issued  S;  pternbcr  26  of 
the  same  year.  The  Social  lieconbtructlon  Program  v\as  very  widely 
read  and  approved  by  both  Catholics  and  non-Catho'.:cs.  In  fact. 
It  obtained  more  attention  and  acclaim  than  all  the  other  60  plans 
cf  leconstructlon  which  appeared  In  various  countries  between  Feb- 
ruary 1918  and  June  1919. 

The  year  1921  saw  the  establl.«hment  of  the  department  of  social 
action  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference. In  the  fL'st  10  years  of  Us  existence  this  department  did 
more  to  make  known  Pope  Leo's  encyclical  than  all  other  agencies 
comblni>d  Particularly  noteworthy  among  Its  acts  was  the  holding 
of  anniversary  observances  of  the  encyclical  for  several  years  before 
the  publication  of  Quudrageslmo  Anno  on  the  fortieth  anniversary. 

Utirlng  these  40  years,  economic  reform  made  little  progress  In 
the  halls  of  logislation.  The  right  of  labor  to  organize  received 
some  protection,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  union  leaders  had 
expected,  in  the  Federal  law  known  as  the  Clayton  Act.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  States  enacted  measures  restricting  night  work, 
leqiiiring  the  maintenance  of  safety  and  sanitation  in  factfiries. 
and  providing  compensation  for  Injured  workmen  A  considerable 
number  of  our  Commonwealths  passed  laws  reducing  the  hours 
of  the  working  day  lor  women.  About  a  dozen  adopted  mlntmum- 
wajre  legislation  for  women  and  children. 

One  reason  why  more  labor  legislation  was  not  parsed  during 
these  40  years  Is  suggested  by  that  historic  Interlude  sometimes 
knnwn  as  the  dellriovs  twenties.  In  that  decade,  our  country 
became  submerged  ln_ sodden  materialism  and  pseudopro.-'perlty. 
These  were  not  favorable  conditions  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
on  behalf  of  the  economically  weak.  Another  obstacle  was  set 
up  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Through  declarations  of  unconstitu- 
tionality. It  rendered  inoperative  legislation  which  restricted  the 
hours  of  labor  for  men.  which  forbade  the  dlsch.-irge  of  an  employee 
for  membership  In  a  labor  union,  and  all  our  compulsary  mlnimum- 
wa:;->  laws  These  decisions  not  only  nullified  the  statutes  upon 
which  they  passed  sentence  but  discouraged  legislators  who  might 
have  made  efforts  to  enact  similar  legislation. 

The  second  division  of  the  perle)d  that  we  are  considering  begins 
with  the  publication  of  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  XI  on  Recon- 
structing the  Social  Order.  This  was  on  May  15.  1931.  As  most 
of  us  are  aware,  this  great  papal  pronouncement  reaffirmed  all 
the  main  propositions  In  Leo's  encyclical,  explained  and  expanded 
some  of  them,  and  added  an  entirely  new  program  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  social  order  by  means  of  vocational  groups. 
Quadrageslmo  Anno  repeated  In  even  stronger  language  and  In 
greater  detail  Leo  s  exhortations  to  bishops,  priests,  and  laity  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  reform  of  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions. It  has  received  most  discussion,  study,  and  approval,  not 
only  from  Catholics  but  from  non-Catholics,  in  the  8  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  It  appeared  than  Rerum  Novarum  hnd  obtained 
In  the  preceding  40  years.  Moreover,  it  has  greatly  increased  the 
Interest  In  and  appreciation  of  Leo's  encyclical. 

In  some  respects  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  XI  goes  beyond  the 
proposals  and  the  language  that  In  years  past  caused  seme  of  us 
to  be  stigmatized  as  "radicals."  Since  the  appearance  of  Quadra- 
geslmo  Anno  we  feel  quite  safe  and  respectable.  We  even  think 
that  we  have  a  right  to  call  ourselves  "conservatives  " 

Turrung  briefly  to  the  subject  of  social  and  labor  legislation 
during  the  years  since  1931.  I  note  Immense  progress.  Tlierc  was 
the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  which  greatly  lessened  the  abuses  of  the 
Injunction  In  labor  disputes.  This  was  enacted  early  In  1932, 
consequently  before  the  advent  of  the  present  national  admin- 
istration. Since  1933.  however,  more  Important  Federal  legislation 
has  been  passed  for  the  reform  of  social  and  labor  conditions 
than  In  all  our  previous  history.  Out  of  a  very  large  niunber  of 
these  measures  I  select  only  four  for  brief  mention. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  them  as  regards  the  number  of 
persons  affected  is  the  insurance  of  bank  deposits,  which  has  prac- 
tically abolished  bank  failures.  No  one  now  fears  to  put  his  money 
Into  a  bank  Recalllrig  the  4  years  Immediately  preceding  April 
1933  we  realize  that  this  law  produced  a  veritable  revolution.    Al- 


ready we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  Its  beneficent  effects  that 
we  scarcely  ever  mention  deposit  Insurance;  we  take  It  for  granted. 
The  second  of  the  four  reform  measures  to  be  noticed  here  is  the 
Social  Security  Act.  which  provides  Insurance  against  old  age  and 
unemployment.  Then  there  Is  the  National  Labor  Relatlcfns  Act, 
which  effectively  protects  the  right  of  labor  to  organize.  Finally 
I  call  attention  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  which  fixes  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hoiirs.  All  four  of  these  laws  are  In 
complete  accord  with  the  two  great  papal  encyclicals. 

The  &;clal  Security  Act  and  the  Labor  Relations  Act  have  al- 
ready been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  best  indications 
are  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will  likewise  be  stjstalned 
If  and  when  It  comes  up  for  Judicial  action.  In  all  probability  the 
act  providing  for  insurance  of  bank  deposits  wUl  never  be  attacked 
In  the  courts. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  twentieth  anniversary  edition  of  the 
Bishops'  Program  of  ScKial  Reconstruction,  Archbishop  Mooney 
enuraera^es  11  major  recommendations  In  that  document  and  notes 
that  10  of  them  have  become  wholly  or  partially  realized.  That 
much  success  was  probr.bly  mere  than  any  cf  us  dared  to  hope  lor 
20  years  ago.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  lacking  In  modesty.  I 
cb.serve  that,  so  far  as  I  knew.  I  was  the  first  person  publicly  to 
advocate  a  family  living  wage  ordained  and  enfoiced  by  law.  That 
was  In  1906.  Today  we  have  such  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  Federal  Government.  While  it  Is  not  adequate  cither  In  Its 
terais  or  in  its  scope,  It  prgbably  goes  as  far  as  is  practicable  at  this 
t.me. 

Yes.  there  has  been  progress  toward  social  Justice  In  my  life- 
time. Those  of  us  who  have  been  active  In  the  movement  know 
that  the  struggle  has  been  well  worth  while.  It  has  been  Inter- 
esting, zestful.  stimuLitlng,  soothing  to  the  conscience,  and  sutfl- 
ciently  fruitful  to  assure  us  that  our  labors  and  efforts  have  not 
teen  In  vain. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  well  aware  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
We  see  two  economic  problems  before  us  which  are  more  perplex- 
ing than  any  of  those  that  have  been  solved.  One  of  these  present 
prcblems  Is  Immediate  and  very  urgent;  the  other  Is  less  urgent 
but  more  fundamental.  The  first  arises  out  9f  our  enormous 
and  persistent  volume  of  unemployment.  In  Its  magnitude  and 
setting  It  Is  a  new  problem.  Concerning  It.  I  wish  to  make  one 
negative  and  one  positive  statement.  And  I  know  that  I  am  right 
m  both.  Our  immense  unemployment  cannot  be  abolished,  nor 
even  notably  diminished,  by  a  vast  Increase  In  capital  Invest- 
ment. Well-meaning  persons  who  advocate  this  course  have  failed 
to  realize  two  developments  in  our  social  life  which  are  absolutely 
new.  The  first  Is  that  cur  economy  has  ccme  to  maturity;  the 
second  Is  that  within  a  few  years  we  shall  have  a  declining  papula- 
tion. What  we  need  now  is  not  more  capital  instruments  but  a 
better  distribution  of  purchasing  power,  so  that  those  who  wlah 
to  consume  more  will  have  the  means  to  do  so  and  thus  to  bring 
about  full  use  of  cur  productive  plants,  and  full  employment  for 
our  workingmen.  More  of  the  national  Income  must  go  to  the 
farmers  and  wage  earners,  and  less  to  the  owners  of  capital.  In- 
terest rates  must  be  reduced  everywhere,  by  every  effective  de- 
vice. We  must  have  more  spending  and  less  saving.  In  passin;?, 
I  would  observe  that  if  the  recommendations  of  Pope  Leo  XIII 
and  Pope  Plus  XI  for  higher  v/ages.  better  balanced  prices,  and  a 
more  equitable  distribution,  had  been  accepted  and  put  into  opera- 
tion the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  would  now 
be  In  sight.     In  the  long  run.  good  ethics  is  good  economics. 

The  more  fundamental  problem  confronting  us  Is  that  for  which 
the  outline  of  a  solution  was  set  forth  by  Pope  Plus  XI  in  Quad- 
rageslmo  Anno.  It  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  order,  the. 
reorganization  of  our  Industrial  system.  As  realists  we  must  as- 
sume the  continuation  of  the  profit  motive.  As  lovers  of  Justice  we 
must  realize  that  historical  capitalism  cannot  and  ought  not  to  sur- 
vive. Private  ownership  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion should  be  enabled  to  continue  and  flourish,  but  historical 
capitalism  went  far  beyond  this  simple  management.  Speaking  of 
the  econonjic  Individualism  which  became  the  basis  of  modern 
capitalism  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  J  L.  and  Barbara 
Hammond  declare:  "It  Involved  the  right  to  take  what  Interest  and 
profit  you  could  get;  to  buy  and  sell  as  you  plea.sed;  •  •  •  (it 
substituted)  for  the  divine  right  of  kings  the  divine  right  of 
capitalists"  (The  Rise  cf  Modern  Industry,  pp  216.  217).  In  all  the 
decades  since  the  industrial  revolution  the  spirit  of  capitalism  has 
sanctioned  the  lowest  practicable  rates  of  wages,  the  highest  pos- 
sible rates  cf  profit  and  interest,  unlimited  economic  domination, 
and  unlimited  accumulation.  To  be  sure,  a  large  proportion  of 
capitalists  and  entrepreneurs  adopted  higher  standards  than  these, 
but  In  so  doing  they  were  disregarding  the  spirit  of  the  system. 

To  change  all  this,  and  to  change  It  Integrally  and  funda- 
mentally, is  the  long-range  program  before  the  American  people. 
But  this  change,  the  rational  reorganization  cf  otir  industrial 
system,  does  not  imply  communism,  nor  fascism,  nor  nazl-ism. 
nor  any  other  form  of  totalitarian  state.  We  want  an  economic 
reorganization  which  will  be  democratic  and  se;!f-goveming  from 
top  to  bottom,  from  center  to  circumference.  This  means  the 
adoption  and  adaptation  of  the  guild  system,  as  outlined  by  Pope 
Plus  XI.  In  his  recommendations  concerning  occupational  groups. 
This  program  offers  the  only  escape  from  the  twip  extremes  of 
fascism  and   communism. 

In  all  probability  the  full  actualization  of  this  program  will 
take  a  long  time.  It  will  keep  you  younger  men  and  women 
busy  for  many  years  But  it  holds  out  the  secure  hope  of  larger 
and  wider  benefits  to  labor  and  the  common  good  than  minimiim 
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irapes  or  unionism  or  any  of  the  other  causes  that  have  achieved 
substantial    victory. 

To  all  who  are  assembled  here  this  evening  I  am  under  a  very 
great  obligation  of  gratitude.  To  the  speakers  I  am  particularly 
and  profoundly  Indebted:  to  the  Honorable  Felix  Frankfurter.  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whom  I  have  known  for 
upward  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  beside  whom,  in  his  crusad- 
ing days,  I  was  privileged  to  stand  in  more  than  one  contest  lor 
human  rights;  to  the  Honorable  Frances  Perkins.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  has  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  show  me  kind- 
ness, and  who  has  always  been  a  devoted.  Intelligent,  and  effective 
champion  of  social  Justice;  to  the  Honorable  Jamks  M  Mzad, 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
wl.ose  long  and  successful  defense  of  the  rights  of  labor,  both 
without  and  within  legislative  halls,  has  won  for  him  a  seat  m 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world,  and  to  my  academic 
superior,  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  M.  Corrlgan,  rcctor  of  the 
Catholic  University,  honoring  us  with  his  presence  and  for  his 
very  kind  observations  concerning  myself. 

I  wlbh  to  stress  In  a  particular  manner  my  gratitude  to  the  group 
of  more  than  100  Indies  and  gentlemen  who  have  conferred  dignity 
and  distinction  upon  this  event  by  acting  as  its  sponsors.  They 
comprise  captains  of  Industry  as  well  as  leaders  of  labor,  statesmen, 
lawyers.  Journalists,  financiers,  social  workers,  clergymen,  and 
bishops.  I  am  thankful  to  the  R»ght  Reverend  Michael  J.  Ready, 
general  secretary  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  for 
Els  gracious  and  efficient  performance  as  presiding  officer  and  toast- 
master;  and,  finally,  to  my  university  colleague  Rev.  Dr.  Maurice  8. 
Bheehy  and  his  efficient  staff  for  their  exacting  labors  in  making 
all  the  arrangements  for  a  delicious  dinner,  served  In  a  beautiful 
and  spacious  hall,  under  the  direction  of  a  kindly  and  genial  host. 

The  shock  of  realizing  that  I  am  now  definitely  among  those 
who  have  been  overtaken  by  old  age  is  considerably  cushioned  by 
your  touching  manifestations  of  estt>em  and  affection.  "My  way  of 
life"  may  be.  like  that  of  Macbeth,  "fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow 
leaf":  but,  unlike  Macbeth.  I  have  "that  which  shculd  accompany 
old  age,  as,  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 
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RESOLUTION   OP   REPRESENT ATTV^   COTTON   ORGANIZA-nONl 
AND  DEALERS  AT  MEETING  IN  DALLAS,  TEX. 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution  adopb.'d 
by  representative  cotton  organizations  and  cotton  dealers  of 
the  South  at  a  meeting  held  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  May  21,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
prin'ted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  meeting  of  the  following  leading  cotton  producers  and  farm- 
organization  officials  was  held  Sunday,  May  22,  1939,  at  whirh 
Dr.  M.  P.  Dickinson,  of  Arkansas,  presided :  Tom  W.  Cheek,  presi- 
dent Oklahoma  Farmers'  Union,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Dr.  M.  F. 
Dickinson,  president  of  Farmers'  Union,  Little  Rock.  Ark  ;  Col. 
E.  C.  Metcalfe,  chairman  of  legislative  committee,  Arkansas  State 
Grange,  Jacksonville.  Ark.;  Ralph  W.  Moore,  master,  Texas  State 
Grange,  Granger,  Tex.;  Peter  Loran,  president,  Texas  Farmers' 
Union.  Munday,  Tex.;  Harold  GauUrapp,  representative  of  Texas 
Grange,  Dallas,  Tex.;  E.  Greene,  president.  Farmers'  Cooperative 
G.ns  of  Oklahoma.  Sa3rre,  Okla.;  M.  L.  Sigman,  manufacturer  and 
planter,  Monticello.  Ark.;  J.  E.  McDonald,  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, Au.stln,  Tex.;  J.  E.  Edwardf,  secretary.  State  Farmers' 
Ur.ion  of  Te.\as,  Munday,  Tex.;  E.  M.  Cook,  member  executive  com- 
mittee. Texas  Cooperative  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  George- 
town. Tex. 

After  considerable  deliberation  and  discussion  of  the  situation 
from  all  angles,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Moore,  seconded  by  Colonel 
Metcalfe,  that  the  following  resolution  be  adopted,  which  motion 
was  put  and  unanimously  carried: 

"Whereas  the  American  farmer  buys  In  a  protected  market  and 
sells  his  products  In  an  unprotected  market;  and 

"Whereas  under  this  system  there  exists  a  great  disparity  be- 
tween tariff-protected  goods  and  agricultural  commodities,  result- 
ing in  a  minimum  exchange  of  products  of  the  farms  and  factories; 
and 

"Whereas  the  minimum  exchange  of  goods  resiUts  In  maximum 
unemployment  on  the  farm  and  in  Industry:   and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  above-stated  facts,  we  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  immediate  action  to  place  farm  products  on  a  parity 
with  other  goods;   and 


"Whereas  Senator  Lte  has  recently  Introduced  in  Congrcsg 
Senate  bill  No.  2434.  to  provide  parity  or  cost  of  prcxluctlon, 
whichever  may  be  the  higher,  and  that  same  was  drawn  by  him 
after  consultation  with  a  large  group  of  farm  leaders:  Therefewe, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  as  approving  the  principles  of 
the  said  Lee  bill,  pfovldlng  at  least  the  cost  of  production  on  the 
domestic-allotment  plan,  but  that  we  would  prefer  that  said  bill 
provide  as  follows: 

"1.  Establish  a  production  basts  on  cotton  on  every  farm  for 
which  the  owner  makes  application  for  cotton  basis  establishment; 

"2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  and  announce  the 
percentage  of  the  total  production  base  of  cotton  which  ha-ibeen 
established  on  all  farms  that  will  be  needed  for  domestic  con- 
simiptlon.  which  percentage  wiU  be  entitled  to  a  subsidy  or  price- 
adjustment  paj-ment; 

"3.  Limit  the  niunber  of  bales  or  pounds  of  cotton  upon  which 
one'farra  family  may  receive  subsidy  or  adjustment  paj-ment; 

"4.  Determine  the  cost  of  production  or  parity  price  for  that 
portion  of  cotton  declared  needed  for  domestic  consumption: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  cost  of  production  or  parity  price  for 
Ts-lnch  Middling  cotton  shall  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  20  cenu 
a  pound  for  that  portion  domestically  consumed; 

"5.  Provide  that  the  landowner  may  participate  in  adjustment 
payments  of  subsidies  as  his  interest  in  the  tenant's  crop  may 
appear." 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    JOSH    LEE.    OF    OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress, delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  frcm  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Lee],  on  the  subject  of  the  draft  of  capital  in  case  of  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  20  years  the  soldiers  of  the  World 
War  have  been  asking  Congress  for  legislation  that  would  draft 
the  use  of  capital  in  case  of  war  Just  as  the  Government  drafted 
the  services  of  men  for  the  World  War.  This  bill  (S.  1650)  wa« 
written  In  answer  to  that  request. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
war.  if  possible,  and  If  not  possible,  then  to  make  the  United 
States  more  effective  in  war. 

This  plan  would  have  a  strong  Influence  for  peace  by  removing 
the  profits  from  financing  war,  but  If  war  were  forced  upon  us, 
this  measure  provides  for  a  systematic  mobilization  of  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  Nation,  and  thereby  would  strengthen  ovir 
national  defense. 

When  we  think  of  the  wealth  of  America,  we  must  think  in 
terms  of  land,  buildings,  factories,  and  goods.  Therefore,  any 
propcsal  to  draft  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  mtist  provide 
the  means  of  translating  that  wealth  into  credit,  and  borrowing 
that  credit;  and  then  provide  the  means  of  translating  that 
credit  into  cash. 

The  proposal  we  are  debating  tonight  does  Just  that. 

In  the  first  place,  bear  In  mind  that  this  proposal  does  not 
provide  for  the  seizure  of  property.  It  provides  for  raising  money 
by  a  series  of  bond  Issues.  Money  would  be  raised  only  as  it 
would  be  needed.  In  this  respect  It  does  not  change  our  present 
plan  of  financing  war  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  It  does,  however, 
apply  the  principle  of  borrowing  according  to  the  ability  to  lend, 
Just  as  we  tax  according  to  ability  to  pay. 

How  did  we  finance  the  last  war?  It  was  by  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  This  bill  proposes  the  same  system  with  three 
Improvements.  First,  Instead  of  the  purchase  being  voluntary. 
It  would  be  compulsory;  second.  Instead  of  the  amount  ptuchased 
being  determined  by  patriotism  or  pressure,  it  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  wealth  owned  by  the  Individual;  third, 
instead  of  paying  high  interest  rates  and  promising  tax  exemption, 
the  bonds  would  bear  only  1 -percent  interest  and  would  not  be 
tax  exempt. 

In  other  words,  this  plan  for  financing  war  Is  just  like  the  plan 
we  used  In  the  World  War.  with  three  major  exceptions.  First, 
the  ptirchase  of  bonds  is  mandatory;  second,  each  Individual  must 
buy  according  to  his  ability  to  buy;  and,  third,  there  can  be  no 
profits. 

Most  of  the  objections  to  this  proposal  boll  down  to  arguments 
of  inconvenience.    But  whoever  claimed  that  war  was  convenient? 
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HcAPeTer.  under  this  bill  the  Inconveniences  of  war  are  much 
more  equitably  distributed  than  they  were  In  the  last  war. 

For  example,  during  the  last  war  many  farmers  went  to  the 
bank  and  borrowed  money  in  order  to  buy  Lloerty  Bonds  much  In 
excess  of  the  amount  they  would  be  required  to  buy  under  this 
proposal  Soldiers  with  no  property  at  all  bought  Liberty  Bonds 
•nd  paid  for  them  out  cf  their  soldiers  pay.  In  most  of  these 
cajies.  as  soon  as  the  bonds  were  paid  for.  the  farmers  and  the 
BoldiefB  and  ethers  needed  the  money  so  badly  that  they  sold  those 
bonds  at  a  big  discount  and  nt  a  considerable  loss  to  them.e*lves. 
The  bonds,  of  course,  wound  up  In  the  hands  of  the  big  bankers 
who  profited  on  the  patriotism  of  others. 

Let  us  see  how  this  plan  would  work.  Suppose  a  man  worth 
$100,000  has  a  factory.  Suppose  he  has  no  ca£h.  or  what  little 
he  ha.s  he  needs  for  operating  his  business.  Now.  because  he  has  no 
nvailnble  c.^sh  «ouId  anyone  argue  that  he  should  not  buy  any  war 
bond^  at  all  althrugh  he  Is  worth  $100,000?  I  believe  all  will  agree 
that  he  should  buy  some  war  bends.  Then  should  we  leave  the 
iimoiint  that  he  is  to  buy  to  his  patriotism,  or  to  a  high-pressure 
committee,  or  to  his  desire  for  profits  on  the  bonds?  You  will 
agree  with  me  that  none  of  these  are  fair  criteria  for  the  amount 
cl  credit  that  he  should  lend  to  the  Government. 

But  under  the  proposed  plan,  we  establish  a  definite  schedule 
very  similar  to  the  graduated  income-tax  schedule  which  would 
determine  exactly  the  amount  that  he  should,  lend  as  his  pro- 
portionate shore  of  the  money  to  be  rat.srd.  For  e.xample.  a  bond 
IsAtie  that  required  a  man  worth  $10  000  to  lend  $90  would 
require  a  man  worth  $100,000  to  lend  $1,890. 

In  case  the  Individual  has  difllculty  in  raising  the  ready  cash, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Government  may  accept  hLs  note,  bear- 
ing a  commercial  rate  of  Interest  and  secured  by  his  property,  in 
return  for  the  bonds.  Tlie  Government  may  then  convert  this 
note  into  cash,  either  by  selling  It  or  by  Issuing  money  against  It. 
Since  the  note  would  be  amply  secured,  the  muney  would  be 
sound. 

In  this  manner  the  Government  could  make  liquid  the  non- 
llquld  wealth  of  America  without  placing  undue  strain  upon  any 
Individual  and  without  Issuing  one  single  dollar  that  was  not 
backed  by  a  dollar's  worth  of  property. 

The  spokesmen  of  Wall  Street  have  launched  »  vicious  attack  of 
vTldicule  and  name-calling  against  this  bill.  But  calling  It  bad 
names   Is  only   an   admission   that   they   have   no  arguments. 

Let  me  .■suggest  that  in  order  to  test  every  objection  that  Is  ad- 
v.iaced  against  this  proposal,  you  ask  yourself  this  question. 
'Would  not  that  same  objection  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force 
ngalnst  drafting  men?" 

Tlie  same  people  who  are  now  objecting  to  drafting  the  mil- 
lionaire's wealth  in  ca.se  of  war  were  perfectly  willing  to  draft  the 
b<iys  and  .s«'nd  thousands  of  them  to  their  death,  but  now  that 
we  are  considering  a  measure  that  would  draft  dollars  a«  well  as 
men.  we  are  running  Into  opposition  because  their  precious  dollars 
are  too  sacred  to  be  drafted. 

They  argue  that  a  law  to  draft  money  in  case  of  war  would  be 
unconstitutional.  But  the  Constitution  says.  "Congress  shall  have 
power  to  ral^e  and  support  an  Army."  Here  are  two  grants  of  au- 
thority connected  by  a  conjunction.  One  says  Congress  has  power 
to  raise  an  Army.  The  other  says  Congress  has  power  to  support 
an  Army.  The  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  Of  what 
effect  Is  an  Army  without  ammunition,  without  guns,  without 
food?  The  power  to  equip,  feed,  and  clothe  an  Army  and  the 
power  to  raise  an  Army   are   in.separable   ingredients   of  any  war. 

But  In  the  last  war  we  had  the  inconsistent  situation  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  raised  an  army  by  compulsory  draft  laws  and  sup- 
ported that  army  by  voluntary  appeals  for  money.  We  com- 
manded men  and  begged  for  money.  Yet  the  Constitution  grants 
us  authority  to  raise  lunds  by  methods  as  equally  m.andatory  as 
thoee  used  to  call  men  to  the  colors.  If  the  selective-draft  law 
y,nn  corstituticnal.  and  it  was  upheld  In  all  of  the  selective-draft 
ca.««fs.  then  It  Is  constitutional  to  draft  capital. 

If  you  can  draft  men.  you  can  draft  money.  If  ycu  can  take  one 
mans  services,  you  can  take  another  man's  credit.  If  you  can 
take  one  mans  blood,  you  can  take  another  man's  gold. 

REMOVES    PROFIT   INCXNTUT: 

This  measure  will  help  keep  the  United  States  out  cf  war  be- 
cause It  will  take  the  profits  out  of  financing  war.  Normally 
Interest  rates  run  about  2  percent  on  Government  bends,  but 
during  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  pay  as  high  as  4^4  percent  In 
order  to  coax  enough  money  out  of  hiding  to  hnance  the  war. 

"Hie  men  who  financed  the  war  in  most  cases  faced  no  physical 
danger  and  received  twice  as  much  for  the  u.se  of  their  money  as 
they  could  get  in  times  of  peace.  This  creates  a  tremendous 
profit  incentive  in  favor  of  war 

Mr  Pearson,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  informed  me  that  up 
to  1934  we  had  paid  over  $12,000,000,000  in  interest  alone  en  the 
war  bonds.  But  we  cannot  reach  this  war  profit  by  taxation,  be- 
cause the  bends  are  tax-exempt. 

But  under  the  proposed  plan  there  would  be  no  such  profit.  Why 
phould  any  person  profit  from  war?  It  does  not  increase  v/ealth;  it 
destroys  wealth  Therefore  when  some  make  profits  out  of  war 
others  suffer  double  loss. 

It  was  a  shock  to  our  patriotism  to  come  home  and  learn  that 
22.000  milhonairos  were  made  out  of  the  war  that  cost  the  soldiers 
In  blood  and  money. 

Th?*T>asEage  of  this  bill  wqxild  remove  any  p)osslbility  of  profits 
resiiltlnff  from  financing  war.  Instead  of  holding  cut  the  tempting 
Inceutive  of  high  Interest  rates  for  the  use  of  money,  it  would  say  to 


the  Wall  Street  bankers.  "If  the  United  States  goes  to  war.  you  will 
be  compelled  to  finance  it.  and  that  not  at  a  profit."  This  would 
exert  a  tremendous  influence  against  war. 

STHENCTHZN   OITR   NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Tlierefore  the  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  would  help  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  war  if  humanly  poss'lble.  But  if  v.ar  were  forced  upon 
us.  this  measure  would  strengthen  our  national  defense  by  mobilizing 
our  financiai  resources. 

Under  this  law  our  Government  would  never  be  delayed,  hindered, 
or  embarrassed  for  the  want  of  finances  to  carry  on  the  war.  but 
by  the  passage  of  this  law  it  would  mean  that  $350,000,000,000  of 
wealth  would  be  available,  if  needed,  to  coin  into  long,  black 
cannons,  war  planes,  machine  guns,  and  battleships. 

When  this  was  known,  the  psychology  would  be  In  our  favor. 
Any  foreign  nation  would  think  twice  before  declarlne  war  upon 
the  United  States,  because  this  bill  would  make,  the  financial  re- 
sources available  to  the  Government  on  the  same  basis  as  manpower. 

When  the  voluntary  system  of  financing  war  breaks  down,  as  it 
always  does  when  the  war  lasts  long  enough,  governments  turn  to 
the  printmg  presses  for  money,  with  the  disastrous  results  that 
always  follow  the  Issuance  of  flat'mcney. 

This  has  been  done  In  nations  where  the  financial  resourr?R  had 
not  been  exhausted  but  had  simply  hidden  out  as  they  always  do 
in  time  of  war.  and  because  those  governments  had  no  legLsiative 
machinery  for  reaching  the  financial  resources  in  a  systematic  and 
equitable  manner,  the  governments  broke  down  within  before  the 
armies  gave  way  on  the  front. 

Germany  completely  destroyed  her  monetary  system  by  Issuing 
unsecured  paper  money.  The  worthless  Confederate  currency 
of  the  South  and  the  depreciated  "greenbacks  "  of  the  North  re- 
mind us  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  those  two  governments  to 
continue  fighting  after  the  voluntary  system  of  financing  had 
broken  down. 

This  measure  offers  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  full  amount  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  including  all  of  the  nonllquid  a.ssets, 
v.!thout  issuing  one  dollar  of  money  that  Is  not  secured  by 
more  than  a  dollars  worth  of  property. 

Financial  resources  have  been  referred  to  as  the  "sinews  of 
war."  At  least,  we  know  that  two  things  are  essential  to  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  war.  They  are  men  and  money.  If  we  are 
able  to  supply  the  one  but  not  the  ot  ler.  we  are  still  defense- 
less. In  case  of  war.  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  supply 
these  two  essentials  of  war  in  a  constant  stream.  Therefore, 
the  Government  should  have  equal  power  to  raise  money  as 
that  granted  to  raise  men. 

During  the  World  War.  it  became  Increasingly  more  difficult  to 
rai.se  money  as  the  committees  who  put  on  the  Liberty  bond 
drives  will  testify.  It  was  also  necessary  to  Increase  the  interest 
rates  on  each  succeeding  bond  Issue  in  order  to  coax  enough  money 
out  of  hiding  to  support  the  soldiers  who  were  then  facing  death 
In  the  tren'^hes.  This  tells  the  story,  the  first  bond  issue  bore  3>i 
percent  interest,  the  next  4  percent,  the  next  4'4  percent,  and  then 
4^4  percent,  and  if  the  war  had  continued,  we  would  have  re.iched 
the  point  where  the  Government  could  not  have  borrowed  money 
at  any  rate  of  Interest. 

In  other  words,  the  voluntary  method  of  raising  money  was 
breaking  down  not  for  the  lack  of  wealth  but  for  the  lack  of  a 
plan  for  reaching  that   wealth. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War  Abraham  Lincoln  went 
to  New  York  to  raise  more  money  to  feed  and  clothe  and  arm  the 
soldiers.  He  saw  that  the  bankers  were  holding  out  for  better  terms. 
He  stood  up  with  fire  fiashing  from  his  eyes.  He  said.  "I  can  draft 
a  widows  only  son.  I  can  take  her  only  means  of  support  from 
between  the  plow  handles  and  place  him  at  the  front  of  the  battle 
where  his  life  will  not  last  6  minutes,  but  I  cannot  lay  my  hands 
on  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  food  he  eats  before  he  Is  shot." 

It  was  true  in  the  Civil  War;  It  was  true  in  the  World  War;  and 
unless  we  do  something  about  it  now,  it  would  be  true  in  rase  of 
another  war. 

I  thank  you. 


Convention  of  Young  Democrats  of  the  State  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wcdriesday.  June  7  Ucgislctive  day  of  Monday.  June  5).  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    LEWIS    B     SCHWELLENBACH.    OF    WASH- 
INGTON.  JUNE   2.    1939 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered on  June  2  to  the  convention  of  Young  Democrats  of 
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the  State  of  Washington  at  Walla  Walla.  Wash.,  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  that  State  (Mr.  SchwellenbachI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi'css  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  March  4.  1933.  President  Roosevelt  said:  "The  only  thing 
we  need  to  fear  is  fear  Itself."  We  all  remember  the  fear  that 
filled  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American  people  during  the 
frightful  2  months  preceding  that  date.  It  was  a  fear  which 
flowed  naturally  and  logically  from  the  events  which  weie  oc- 
curring. It  was  the  fear  of  the  bank  depositor  that  his  savings 
would  be  destroyed.  It  was  the  fear  of  the  home  owner  that 
his  home  would  be  lost.  It  was  the  fear  of  the  farmer  that  his 
farm  might  be  taken  from  him  It  was  the  fear  of  the  unem- 
ployed that  his  wife  and  children  might  starve.  It  was  the  fear 
cf  the  youth  that  the  years  ahead  would  afford  no  opportunities 
for  advancement.  It  was  the  fear  of  those  approaching  old  age 
that  their  last  ways  were  to  be  spent  in  the  almshouse. 

Under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  that  fear 
was  dispelled.  To  the  American  people  there  came  the  faith, 
hope,  and  confidence  that  their  Government,  which  during  the 
preceding  4  years  had  turned  Its  back  upon  them,  was  again  rec- 
ognizing Its  responsibility  to  them.  Their  Government  was  treat- 
ing and  considering  their  problems  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. Employment  was  given  to  millions  because  of  the 
President's  determination  that  the  Federal  Government  would  in- 
sist u|X)n  a  program  of  work  relief  rather  than  to  submit  them 
to  the  stigma  of  the  old  poor-relief  program  of  the  dole.  Sev- 
eral million  of  our  youth  were  rehabilitated  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally  through  the  constructive  efforts  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  "The  bank  deposits  of  our  savers  were  guaran- 
teed by  a  Federal  deposit-insurance  law.  The  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  saved  millions  of  homes  from  foreclosure.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  kept  millions  of  farms  In  the  hands  of 
their  owners.  The  specter  of  dying  in  the  poorhouse  was  re- 
moved from  those  who  were  approaching  old  age  by  a  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which,  while  even  yet  imperfect  ai;d  uncertain,  does 
constitute  the  first  substantial  step  this  Nation  has  seen  In  the 
Bolution  of  that  problem. 

For  4 '2  years  we  saw  a  steady  Improvement  In  every  line  of  Ameri- 
can endeavor.  Bu6ii:ess  of  every  kind  improved.  Unemployment 
gradually  but  steadily  decreased  Farm  prices  on  every  commodity 
Increased  up  to  nearly  the  parity  to  which  the  farmer  is  entitled. 
Er.ormous  strides  were  made  in  the  recapturing  of  our  foreign  trade. 
The  building  Industry  was  rapidly  revived  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  othsr  we  saw  necessary  improvements  made,  improve- 
ments that  had  been  neglected  through  so  many  nonunderstandlng 
years.  Necesary  school  facilities  were  provided.  Pubhc  buildings 
were  restored  or  rebuilt.  Public  roads  by  the  tliousands  of  miles 
were  constructed.  Great  power  and  reclamation  developments,  such 
as  our  own  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  came  as  a  result  solely  and 
exclufivcly  of  the  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  people  by  the 
President  of  thr  United  States  By  July  1,  1937,  national  Income 
had  so  incrca.=ed,  unemployment  had  so  decreased,  the  trend  in  the 
affairs  of  business,  industry,  and  agriculture  had  become  so  stabilized 
that  approprla  ions  for  the  ensuing  year  were  made  upon  a  basis  so 
as  to  pro.ide  a  completely  balanced  Budget. 

Between  July  1.  1937.  and  November  1,  1937.  these  gains  which 
had  been  achieved  were  largely  wiped  out  and  we  plunged  Into  what 
the  opprsltion  is  pleased  to  call  the  Roosevelt  depression  of  1937  and 
1938.  Prorn  that  date  until  this  the  people  of  the  country  have  wit- 
nessed th  •  tremendous  efforts  upon  the  part  of  the  President  to  win 
back  for  the  Am.er:can  people  the  objectives  that  we  already  had 
conquere'J. 

Fair-minded,  thinking  people  are  attempting  to  analyze  the 
causes  behind  this  sudden  reversal  In  American  progress.  To  any- 
one who  really  knows  what  went  on  In  the  country  during  those 
years,   it   need   be   uo   unexplainable  mystery. 

I  started  out  by  quoting  the  President's  statement  that  all  we 
needed  to  fear  was  fear  itself.  Indisputable  proof  is  available 
that  these  opposed  to  the  President  and  his  policies  took  a  leaf 
out  o?  his  own  book  They  determined  that  the  way  to  defeat 
the  President  and  his  purpose  was  to  reinstate  a  fear  among 
the  p:ople  of  this  Nation.  The  evidence  discloses  that  this  cam- 
pai(;jn  commenced  in  October  and  November  of  1934.  With  the 
coming  of  the  realization  that  the  1934  election  would  see  the 
unqualified  approval  of  the  administration's  policies,  the  cam.palgn 
of  fear  commenced.  Organizations  by  the  dozens  sprang  up 
over  this  country,  Tlie  American  Liberty  League,  the  Committee 
Jo  Uphold  Constitutional  Government,  the  Crusaders,  the  Sen- 
tinels of  the  Republic.  Women  Investors  of  America,  Inc..  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Utility  Investors  are  tjrplcal  of  the  type  of 
organization  that  flourished  In  this  work.  No  one  has  yet  ascer- 
tained the  total  amount  of  money  expended  In  this  propaganda 
program  We  do  know  that  the  newspapers  and  magazines  were 
effective  Instruments  in  the  campaign.  The  programs  of  radio 
commentators  were  subsidized.  From  that  day'  until  this,  a 
hymn  of  hate  and  fear  against  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
dinned  Into  the  ears  of  the  American  people.  Our  pc?ople  were 
told  that  national  bankruptcy  confronted  us.  that  the  debt  burden 
would  stifle  opportunities  for  ourselves  and  our  children  even 
unto  the  second  and  third  generation.  They  were  told  that  our 
Constitution  was  being  destroyed.  They  were  told  that  our 
President  wanted  to  be  a  dictator.  They  were  told  that  our  Gov- 
ernment was  being  made  either  Conununlst  or  Fasclat  depending 


upon  the  prejudices  of  the  listeners.  Last,  but  not  least,  they 
were  told  that  the  President  was  attempting  to  lead  the  American 
people  Into  a  foreign  war.  It  took  3  years  to  succeed  in  this 
campaign.  At  lem?th.  In  the  fall  of  1937,  by  constant  pounding 
and  constant  misrepresentation,  once  again  the  fear  complex  was 
inspired  in  the  American  people. 

We  now  ask  why  anyone  in  this  country  should  desire  to  de- 
stroy the  effective  accom.plishments  of  tlieir  own  government. 
President  Roosevelt  realized  that  as  a  complement  to  the  pro- 
gram of  recovery  there  must  also  come  a  program  of  reform.  He 
knew  that  If  the  vlcjous  and  pernicious  practices  of  the  1920's 
were  not  stamped  out,  a  repetition  of  1929  was  only  a  matter  of 
time.  Therefore,  he  insisted  that  while  we  were  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  those  practices  we  also  provide  insurance  against  and 
some  measure  of  permanence  In  our  prosperity  by  preventing  their 
repetition  Legislation  restricting  and  preventing  speculation  with 
funds  entrusted  to  the  bankers  was  provided  in  the  Banking  Acta 
of  1933  and  1935.  Curbs  were  placed  upon  the  excesses  in'  stock 
speculation  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  Some  measure 
of  protection  for  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  was  provided  In 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  Frauds  perpetrated  both  upon 
the  consuming  and  investing  public  by  the  public  uti',iti«8  and 
their  holding  companies  were  prevented  by  the  Whe<'ler-Rayburn 
Act.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  necessary,  fundamental  reforms 
instituted  by  this  administration.  The  motive  behind  the  efforts 
to  reinstate  the  fear  complex  is  their  desire  to  wipe  out  every 
reform  Introduced  upon  the  part  of  this  administration.  Thoee 
who  financed  this  campaign  talk  so  rduch  about  freedom  of  Indi- 
vidual action  of  the  average  American  citizen.  They  are  not  Inter- 
ested in  any  freedom  of  Individual  action  except  their  own  free- 
dom to  trick  and  defraud  and  to  stifle  and  throttle  the  great  mass 
of  the  American  people. 

They  say  now  and  they  are  going  to  say  during  this  next  year 
that  they  approve  of  the  principles  of  the  Roosevelt  o'Djectives. 
but  they  simply  want  to  modify  them  so  as  to  make  them  work- 
able. The  opposition  is  going  to  say.  "Just  give  us  our  chance 
aiid  we  will  really  make  these  policies  work.  We  are  efficient.  We 
are  practical.  We  are  the  ones  to  whom  the  task  of  administra- 
tion should  be  entrusted.  My  first  answer  to  that  Is  that  you 
read  the  reply  given  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  otlier  Chinese 
leaders  when  the  Japanese  made  their  charitable  offer  to  go  into 
China  and  Institute  Japanese  eCiciency  In  the  development  of 
China  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese  people.  My  second  answer 
Is  that  I  don't  believe  It  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  It,  I  rec- 
ommend that  you  read  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  their  annual  meeting  on  May  4. 
1939.  There  the  mask  is  removed.  They  Just  simply  advocate  the 
repeal  or  emasculation  of  every  reform  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

I  have  no  time  here  to  answer  In  detail  all  of  the  charges  against 
this  administration.    Let  me  briefly  answer  three: 

First.  Is  this  heavy  burden  of  debt  and  taxes  destroying  oppor- 
tunities for  profit  so  as  to  prevent  opportunities  for  Investment? 
We  hear  that  statement  made  on  all  sides.  The  fact  Is  that  during 
the  last  3  years,  including  the  depression  period  of  1937  and 
the  depression  year  of  1938.  the  net  return,  after  taxes,  depreciation, 
and  all  charges  of  Industrial  corporations  of  the  United  States,  was 
8.3  percent.  Under  the  grand  and  glorlotxs  proeperlty  years  of 
1927-29,  Inclusive,  industrial  corporations  received  an  average  re- 
ttirn  of  6.5  percent.  My  authority  for  that  statement  is  the  financial 
editor  of  the  Chicago  American,  which  certainly  cannot  be  qualified 
as  a  proadmlnistratlon  paper.  These  facts  show  conclusively  that 
when  the  American  people  are  told  that  they  must  be  afraid  to 
Invest  because  the  chances  for  profit  will  be  taken  away  from  Amer- 
ican Industry  that  they  are  being  deceived  by  the  campaign  of 
misrepresentation. 

Let  tis  become  more  specific  and  get  down  to  one  corporation. 
I  choose  it  because  it  Is  largely  owned  by  a  family  which  has  done 
more  squealing  than  any  other  10  families  In  the  United  States. 
I  refer  to  the  du  Fonts.  Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont  a  few  days  ago  at- 
tacked the  administration,  saying  that  it  created  paralysis  of  fear 
In  business  by  levying  a  heavy  burden  of  taxes.  What  are  the  facts 
so  far  as  the  du  Fonts  are  concerned? 

During  the  4  years  of  the  Hoover  administration.  Including  the 
bo'jm  year  of  1929,  the  du  Pont  Corixjratlon  earned  an  average  net 
of  $53,000,000.  Under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  6-year  period  of  no  confi- 
dence and  paral3rsls.  It  earned  an  average  of  $62,000,000.  Du  Pont 
complains  that  in  1932  his  corporation  only  needed  to  pay  slightly 
under  a  million  dollars  in  taxes  while  In  1937  It  had  to  pay  $11.- 
000.000.  He  forgets  to  say  that  while  Its  tax  bill  went  up  $10,000.- 
000,  the  corporation's  net  Income  went  up  to  $62,000,000. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself.  What  these  Interests 
fear  Is  not  debt  nor  taxes  but  the  fear  that  they  won't  be  able 
again  to  gain  control  of  the  Federal  Government  and  wipe  out  the 
necessary  reforms  enacted  by  this  administration.  Last  year,  when 
the  reorganlzp.tlon  bill  was  up.  It  was  called  a  dictatorial  bill.  The 
country  was  flooded  with  propaganda  creating  fear  of  the  President 
on  the  grounds  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  dictator.  One  of  the  organ- 
izations I  have  mentioned  alone  sent  out  over  16.000,000  pieces  of 
literature  condemning  him  as  a  dictator.  They  beat  the  bill  last 
year,  but  this  year  we  passed  It.  The  President  has  sent  his  first 
two  reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress.  The  flrst  one  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  265  to  128. 
The  second  one  was  approved  by  the  Senate  unanlmoufely.  That 
shows  how  much  substance  there  was  to  the  charge  of  dictatorial 
ambition. 
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The  latest  fpar-rrontlng  bugaboo  prrsented  Is  that  the  President 
wants  to  drag  ua  into  a  European  war.  On  this  Issue  even  the 
Republicans  dared  to  rmerpe  from  their  shell  of  silence,  but  the 
evidence  of  the  laist  few  weeks  has  demonstrated  even  to  them  that 
It  was  a  potato  too  hot  for  them  to  handle.  It  looks  now  as  if  the 
chances  are  about  even  that  a  European  war  will  be  averted.  If  it 
Is,  recognition  Is  being  given  here  In  Washington  by  even  the 
opposition  press  that  President  Roosevelt,  and  he  alone,  will  be 
entitled  to  the  largest  amount  of  credit  In  the  averting  of  that 
coiifllct.  Everyone  here  recognizes  that  had  it  not  been  for  his 
mes-sage  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  delivered  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
a  European  war  would  have  ensued  the  next  week. 

Do  you  wonder  that  men  even  like  Senator  Taft.  of  Ohio,  de- 
cided that  discretion  w.-xs  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  that  that  Is 
one  ls5ue  upon  which  they  shouldn't  talk  for  the  present  at  least. 

Next  year  we  face  a  political  campaign  ^lith  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion. Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  one  thing.  There  will  be  just 
one  \hsup  In  that  campaign  Postmaster  General  Farley  was  right 
when  he  said  that  that  issue  would  Ix;  the  record  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  The  Democratic  Party  cannot  about  face  now.  It 
came  Into  power  promising  a  liberal  administration.  We  have  given 
a  liberal  admlrTlstratlon.  We  are  not  going  to  get  any  place  after  8 
years  by  saying  tiiat  we  changed  our  minds,  that  we  have  been  wroni? 
all  along,  and  that  now  we  want  to  be  conservative.  Personally.  I 
have  no  desire  to  make  an  about  face.  I  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  time  to  come  next  year  when,  as  a  candidate  for  the  only 
cfBce  to  which  I  aspire — reelection  to  the  United  States  Senate — I 
will  have  the  chance  not  to  defend  but  to  proclaim  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  administration. 

During  the  course  of  these  remarks.  I  have  mentioned  the  word 
"fear"  many  times.  It  is  because  I  consider  the  presence  or  ab- 
sencc^of  fear  of  such  Importance  that  I  have  been  so  much  inter- 
ested In  and  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the  organization  known 
as  thh  Yount;  I>'mocrats.  The  members  of  your  organization  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  members  of  any  other  group  connected 
with  the  Dem(x-ratlc  Party  have  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
without  fear  and  fight  for  the  principles  upon  which  we  were 
elected.  I  believe  that  the  future  of  the  Dt^mocratlc  Party  and 
the  future  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  depends  upon  the  strength 
and  the  energy  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Young  Democrats  of 
America  I  only  wish  that  I  rould  have  been  present  at  yotir 
convention.  I  take  this  means,  however,  of  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation to  you  of  the  work  j-ou  have  done  In  the  cause  of  llb(>ral 
demixrracy  In  th?  State  of  Washington.  I  not  only  wish  you  suc- 
cess In  thLs  meeting  but  success  In  your  future  efforts  of  organ- 
ization. I  conclude  by  saying  that  It  Is  upon  yo\i  very  largely 
that  the  cause  of  liberal  democracy  must  depend  In  the  years  to 
come. 


Luncheon  of  People's  Lobby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

'         IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  7  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  5),  1939 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON  EDWIN  C  JOHNSON  OF  COLORADO.  AND 
HON  GERALD  P.  NYE.  OE  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tlx-  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  the  luncheon  of  the  People's  Lobby  on 
June  3.  1939.  one  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Johnson)  entitled  "A  War  on  Poverty  or  a  Foreign  War." 
and  one  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  NyeI  entitled  "Do  British  and  European  Imperialisms 
Differ ?"  These  addresses  were  broadcast  over  the  network  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

IThere  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of  Colorado 
America  must  soon  choose  what  war  sho  shall  wagc^  whether  It 
will  be  a  war  dcalrng  with  real-estate  boundaries,  bitter  industrial 
rivalries,  vicious  dog-eat-dog  ccmmi>rclal  ventures,  and  selfish  im- 
periah.^m  of  long  standing  in  contentious  Europe,  or  a  war  to  end 
poverty  in  her  own  land.  She  cannot  win  both  a  foreign  war  across 
the  Atlantic  and  a  domestic  war  against  poverty,  because  a  foreign 
war  would  drastically  increase  domestic  poverty  to  hopeless  propor- 
tions. If  she  loses  the  war  to  end  domestic  poverty,  all  of  her 
precious  democratic  Institutions  will  likely  crumble  alx)ut  her  In 
the  tragedy  cf  that  defeat,  so  the  decision  is  a  most  serious  one. 


SHOEMAKERS'    CHILDREN    GO    BAREFOOTED 

"First  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye;  and  then  shalt 
thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye"  Is  a 
timely  Biblical  admonition  for  America  to  heed  In  determining  her 
future  course.  She  Is  neither  competent  nor  obligated  to  move 
Into  broader  fields  until  she  has  put  her  own  house  In  good  order. 
Unfortunately,  we  seem  deeply  concerned  over  the  fate  of  imperial- 
istic democracies  abrtiad  and  tantallzlngly  complacent  over  the  fate 
of  our  own  glorious  democracy  at  home.  Perhaps  this  Is  a  natural 
tendency,  for  have  not  shoemakers'  children  gone  barefooted  and 
are  not  the  reformers'  off.spring  a  serious  social  problemr?  Persona 
who  would  run  the  affairs  of  the  whole  neighborhood  usually  live 
In  poorly  managed  homes  themselves. 

"HAVE    NOTS  "    AND    "HAVES" 

The  "have  not"  nations  of  ETurope  are  In  a  death  struggle  against 
the  "have"  nations  for  the  right  to  live,  but  American  "have  not" 
citizens  also  love  life.  Should  we  devote  oiu"  treasure.  Indulge  our 
already  strained  credit,  and  sacrifice  our  precious  manpower  In  an 
effort  to  s<ive  the  "haves"  from  the  murderous  wrath  of  the  "have 
nots"  in  Europe,  or  shall  we  direct  our  energy  Instead  toward  bring- 
ing about  a  fair,  honest.  Jtist,  equitable,  and  realistic  reconcUlatlon 
between  American  "haves"  and  American  "have  nots"? 

THOUBLE  THE  MOTHEB  OF  PROGRESS 

"Necessity  Is  the  mother  of  Invention"  and  trouble  Is  the  mother 
of  progress.  It  Is  well  that  mankind  has  problems,  for  when  prob- 
lems cease,  progress  will  cease.  We  need  have  no  fears  of  ruruiing 
out  of  problems,  for  there  are  serious  troubles  In  the  Old  World 
and  there  are  serious  troubles  right  here  In  America.  Most  of  our 
domestic  difficulties  grow  out  of  prevaUing  and  persistently  low 
prices  for  farm  produce  and  wide.=;pread  unemployment  of  American 
labor.  These  unfortunate  conditions  in  turn  curtail  buying  power 
until  the  output  of  industry  does  not  move,  and  that  results  In 
further  unemployment  and  still  less  buying  power. 

HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

An  Inquiring  analysis  of  destitution  will  reveal  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  poverty.  Each  requires  a  different  treatment.  The 
Bible  points  out  that  the  "poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  The 
aged,  the  sick,  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  physically  and  mentally 
i  handicapped,  left  upon  their  own  resources  In  fierce  competition 
with  the  young,  the  vigorous,  and  the  able-bodied,  sometimes  fall. 
Ancient  pagans  "licjuldated"  such  unfortunates  from  a  high  cllfl, 
but  modern  htunane  Instincts  urge  other  methods;  and  Individual 
philanthropists,  or  society  Itself,  may  always  have  to  look  after  a 
certain  percentage  of  handicapped  persona. 

MECHANICAL    POVERTY 

Modern  technology  has  created  another  kind  of  poverty,  however, 
and  It  Is  this  new  poverty  which  is  threatening  our  whole  econ- 
omy. Its  cause  may  be  traced  to  the  maladjustments  of  the 
modem  application  of  power  machinery  and  mass  production  In 
Industry  and  the  striking  changes  which  have  been  adopted  In 
modes  of  living.  In  the  old  days  strong  men  took  care  of  them- 
selves on  the  frontiers,  but  today  a  strong  man  Is  as  helpless  as  an 
Invalid  If  he  be  law  abiding  and  without  a  Job.  He  may  be 
thrifty.  Industrious,  and  anxious  to  work,  yet  If  Industry  does  not 
need  his  services,  he  Is  condemned  to  poverty  and  his  poverty 
begets  other  poverty  when  his  buying  power  is  no  more.  If  every- 
one in  the  world  had  all  the  comforts  and  necessities — to  say 
nothing  of  the  luxmries  of  life — the  case  against  statesmanship 
would  not  be  so  bad.  but  the  need  for  goods  In  our  own  country 
and  throughout  the  world  is  without  limitation.  If  this  earth 
were  a  barren  pile  of  rocks  upon  which  little  could  be  produced, 
we  might  gladly  accept  short  rations,  but  that  is  not  the  situation 
at  all.  God  has  been  most  generous  and  even  lavish  In  bestowing 
upon  us  the  use  of  an  earth  capable  of  supplying  every  need  of 
every  living  human  being.  He  has  left  production  and  distribu- 
tion to  us.  however,  and  while  our  scientists  have  solved  the  prob- 
lems of  production  in  a  big  way  we  have  been  almost  conquered 
and  defeated  by  the  problem  of  use. 

SOLD  INTO   BONDAGE 

Serious  unemployment  due  to  technological  causes  In  this  tran- 
sition era  from  hand  to  power  machinery  became  apparent  in  1925 
and  it  has  Increased  from  year  to  year  until  the  present  hoiu! 
Constantly  diminishing  Income,  followed  by  ciutalled  consumption. 
as  men  were  replaced  by  machines,  progressively  aggravated  the 
whole  situation.  A  downward  spiral  developed  with  ever-increasing 
velocity  until  1932.  when  It  reached  the  stage  of  a  frightful  crisis 
Out  of  that  terrible  experience  was  born  the  New  Deal  which 
courageously  met  the  emergency  with  borrowed  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  which  it  used  to  artificially  bolster  the  lagging 
buying  power  of  the  Nation.  As  a  stop-gap  no  one  can  question  the 
wisdom  or  the  necessity  of  so  drastic  a  remedy,  but  to  think  of 
the  use  of  borrowed  money  as  a  permanent  solution  to  bolster 
buying  power  Is  both  fantastic  and  dishonest.  Debts  are  some- 
times justified  in  an  emergency  as  a  last  resort,  but  never  must 
th^y  be  considered  a  permanent  solution  to  any  problem.  No  In- 
telligent man  can  honestly  expect  to  reap  where  he  does  not  sow 
Financing  the  buying  power  of  this  country  through  the  sale  of 
Interest-bearing,  non-tax-paying  Government  bonds  Is  a  wicked 
business  that  must  end  in  disaster.  Bonds  and  bondage  are  Siamese 
twins  which  can  never  be  separated,  for  he  who  Issues  bonds  is  to 
that  extent  in  bondage.    Day  by  day  as  we  live  on  borrowed  money 
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we  place  the  heavy  yoke  of  bondage  upon  the  neck  of  posterity. 
Bonds  and  debts  promote  poverty  upon  the  one  hand  and  concen- 
trate riches  upon  the  other. 

DEMOCRACY     MXTST    WORK 

A  vigorous  war  to  end  poverty  should  be  waged  at  once  to  make 
the  United  States  of  Amerlcu  safe  for  democracy  because  our 
democracy  Is  not  s;ife  with  widespread  po\'erty  rampant  en  the 
farms  and  In  the  cities  of  our  glorious  land.  Democracy  must 
be  more  than  a  gesture;  It  must  work.  We  neod  a  modern  St. 
Patrick  to  drive  Into  the  sea  the  serpent  of  poverty.  Tlie  net 
results  of  another  world  war  to  save  world  democracy  would  likely 
not  only  place  the  whole  world  under  dictatorships,  regardless 
of  who  wrn,  but  it  would  doubtless  condemn  a  large  percentage 
of  the  world's  population  to  a  condition  of  hopeless  poverty. 
Tlie  reactions  coming  out  of  the  last  war  spread  poverty  and 
developed  totalltcrirm  governments  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
including  the  western  hemisphere  and  shook  our  own  democratic 
country  to  the  depth  of  Its  economic  and  political  foundation. 
The  poverty  and  misery  we  would  reap  from  another  such  px- 
perlence  added  to  the  domestic  difficulties  already  at  hand  would 
develop  a  greater  problem  than  our  country-  cnvild  bear.  Heart- 
breaking as  It  would  be,  patriotic  mothers  would  dotibtless  bravely 
bear  up  under  the  loss  of  a  million  sons,  more  precious  than 
life  Itself,  and  the  Federal  Treasury  might  be  able  to  float  an 
additional  deficit  of  20  to  50  billion  dollars  to  carry  on  such  a 
war.  but  when  the  war  was  ended  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  strongest  nation  In  all  the  world,  could  not  withstand  the 
economic  shocks,  reactions,  and  repercussions  which  would  follow. 
Some  of  our  political  leaders  now  almost  brag  and  gloat  about 
one-third  of  our  people  being  Ill-fed.  ill-housed,  and  Ill-nourished. 
Many  students  are  convinced  that  this  one-third  estimate  is 
approximately  correct  I  am  satisfied  that  If  we  should  engage 
In  another  world  war  without  setting  our  own  house  In  order, 
this  one-third  of  Impoverl.shed  souls  would  become  two-thirds 
of  our  population.  No  democracy  can  hope  to  govern  with  so 
many  citizens  on  public  charity.  Public  charity  could  not  then 
be  financed  out  of  borrowed  mcney  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  for  the 
costs  of  war  would  have  completely  exhausted  our  credit.  It 
would  require  a  stronger  and  more  severe  government  than  a 
democracy  to  cope  with  such  a  contingency.  The  bloody  sword 
would  have  to  rule  in  the  place  of  the  peaceful  ballot. 

CHANGE     STATESMEN     IF     NECESSARY 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  America  has  a  form  of  govern- 
ment second  to  none,  and  if  we  would  encourage  a  wider  adoption 
of  democracy  a.c-  a  good  system,  we  must  prove  Its  superiority  by 
solving  unemployment  and  the  stubborn  problem  of  use.  If 
policies  of  government  are  not  being  directed  by  our  present-day 
statesmen  In  such  a  way  as  to  cope  with  the  challenge  of  use 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  then  other  statesmen  with  more  practical 
plans  must  be  found  who  do  measure  up  to  that  problem.  For 
unless  a  permanent  solution  to  end  mechanical  poverty  can  be 
discovered,  our  capitalistic  democracy  will  have  to  give  way  to 
something  else.  It  makes  one  shudder  when  he  contemplates  the 
evils  which  would  follow  such  a  change,  but  destitute  men  will 
not  be  patient  forever.  Lincoln  pointed  out  the  futility  of  mix- 
ing freedom  and  slavery.  He  wisely  observed  that  our  country 
could  not  continue  half  slave  and  half  free.  Neither  can  It  con- 
tinue half  prosperous  and  half  impoverished.  Today,  in  spite  of 
our  vast  natural  resources  and  our  intelligent,  enlightened  popu- 
lation, we  are  gradually  moving  away  from  a  widespread  prosperity 
toward  a  widesjjread  poverty. 

END    WAR    PHOBIA 

The  time  Is  at  hand  when  an  Intelligent  America  should  stop 
flirting  with  the  possibilities  of  engaging  In  or  financing  other 
people's  wars  under  any  pretext  whatever  and  set  herself  resolutely 
about  the  holy  task  of  eliminating  poverty  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  EconorrJc  justice,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home, 
and  war  phobia  should  be  destroyed  as  America  would  destroy  a 
mad  dog. 

Address  by  Hon.  Gerald  P.  Nye,  of  North  Dakota 

It  was  not  any  stretch  of  imagination  that  prompted  the  sa3ring 
not  so  long  ago  that  American  participation  in  the  war  that  seemed 
to  tx"  in  the  making  In  Europe  would  find  us  helping  so-called 
democracies  to  save  their  Imperialism. 

Dress  up  as  one  will  the  causes  at  stake  In  Europe,  talk  about 
the  need  of  a  tmlted  front  against  alleged  aggressors  In  defense  of 
democracies  if  you  will,  the  fact  remains  that  the  cause  remains 
one  of  defense  of  imperialism  against  those  who  want  a  larger 
share  of  the  advantages  which  Imperialism  denies  them,  advantages 
taken  from  them  by  other  imperialists. 

The  real  cause  Involved  in  Europe's  uncertainties  is  the  cause 
that  has  prevailed  through  many  generations  of  drifting  border 
lines  there.  It  is  definitely  the  kind  of  cause  that  should  Invite  a 
rather  complete  disinterest  on  the  part  of  America.  We  should 
have  quite  satisfied  ourselves  during  the  past  22  years  that  how- 
ever successful  we  may  be  in  helping  one  band  of  imperialists  whip 
another  b.ind  of  imperialists,  we  don't  help  to  win  solution  of  the 
European  problem,  nor  do  we  stop  the  drifting  of  border  lines  or 
the  desire  for  change  In  those  borders. 

Some  of  us  speak  so  glibly  of  the  dependence  of  European  democ- 
racies upon  our  American  helping  hand.    Others  aX  us  pick  up  the 


call  and  go  on  echoing  the  theory  that  the  cause  of  democracy  may 
bo  destroyed  unless  we  exercise  our  Influence  and  lend  our  strength 
in  Ironing  out  hales,  fears,  jealousies,  and  suspicions  which  never 
yet  have  submitted  to  a  succes.sful  ironing  out.  Of  course,  invari- 
ably that  dreaming  finds  us  rallying  to  Britain  and  Prance  as  the 
only  remaining  bulwark  of  democracy  in  Europe.  To  them  must  we 
give  our  aid  if  caiises  we  Americans  love  and  defend  are  going  to 
be  saved. 

Now.  I  am  sure  that  as  things  stand  In  E^irope  today  as  among 
those  nations  counted  parties  In  the  next  European  war.  there 
would  be  no  use  in  my  denying  that  my  sympathies  are  with 
Britain  and  Prance  as  against  Italy  and  Germany.  The  truth  Is 
that  we  can  entertain  little  or  no  sympathy  for  such  Internal  and 
external  exploits,  such  racial  prejudices,  as  the  dictator  countries 
have  demonstrated.  We  compare  our  own  freedom  with  its  ab- 
sence In  those  particular  lands  and  come  up  quickly  with  the 
conclusion  that  our  advantages  as  a  democracy  are  preferable.  At 
once  we  let  ourselves  be  convinced  that  all  governments  that 
count  themselves  threatened  by  the  dictatorships  are  governments 
of  form  like  our  own.  Consequently  the  mind  quickly  is  trained 
to  see  that  we  have  a  common  cause  with  certain  EXu'opean  na- 
tions, the  cause  of  saving  our  democracy. 

But  for  the  most  part  we  don't  know  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  accept  the  European  cause  as  one  involving  democracy  in 
any  serious  degree.  Definitely  England  and  Fiance  do  have  much 
at  stake  in  this  hour,  but  neither  nation  considers  the  cause  of 
democracy  to  be  the  stake.  Each  entertains  as  cause  No.  1  the 
saving  of  its  own  imperialism. 

Britisli  imperialism  in  no  degree  differs  from  what  Is  accepted  as 
being  the  general  brand  of  European  impcilallsm  and  dreams  of 
imperialism.  Oh.  Britain  may  and  docs  In  hours  like  this  parade 
a  love  for  democracy,  but  the  parade  is  utterly  lacking  of  sincerity 
and  is  intended  only  to  win  allies  to  the  saving  of  her  Imperialism. 

Let  us  have  pointed  out  a  single  Instance  when  Britain  gave 
response  to  the  cause  of  democracy  In  this  world.  How  beautifully 
she  responded,  for  example,  to  the  defense  of  democracy  in 
Czechoslovakia,  where  no  part  of  her  own  imperialism  was  in- 
volved. Willingly  she  gave  of  the  po.=;sesslon  of  a  democracy  there 
so  long  as  It  called  for  no  giving  of  that  which  was  BritaUi's.  And 
what  a  grand  sample  of  love  for  democracy  was  that  noninterven- 
tion policy  which  let  the  arms  and  men  of  the  dictatorships  reor- 
ganize Spain  and  perhaps  helped  create  one  more  dictatorship  to 
sell  to  the  United  States  as  another  threat  to  democracy. 

We  say  that  of  all  the  nations  involved  in  Europe  v/e  like  best 
England  and  Prance.  Are  we  sure?  Don't  we,  way  down  In  our 
hearts,  have  largest  re.spcct  for  the  kind  of  government  and  atti- 
tude expressed  by  Norway.  Sweden,  Holland.  Denmark,  and  Switz- 
erland perhaps?  These  nations  are  neighbors  to  those  large 
nations  which  seem  to  be  drawing  up  sides  these  days.  Neighbors 
best  know  their  own  neighbors.  Why  is  It  that  none  of  these 
moved  In  to  aid  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  last  war?  Why  Is 
it  made  so  evident  that  they  intend  to  stay  out  of  the  next  war? 
Don't  they  love  the  cause  of  democracy?  They  stay  out  because 
they  see  naught  but  the  cause  cf  imperialism  the  first  considera- 
tion Involved. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  could  not  be  challenges  In 
Europe  that  might  Invite  American  participation  in  their  wars. 
But  we  must  never  permit  ourselves  to  be  drawn  In  so  long  as 
the  Imperialism  of  nations  Involved  may  be  the  primary  cause  of 
combat.  British  imperialism  may  be  preferable  to  a  German  or 
Italian  imperialism  under  their  present  leadership.  But  the  con- 
flict between  them  still  is  not  Inviting  our  participation  so  long  as 
the  cause  remains  what  it  is. 

What  gave  Hitler  his  chance  in  Germany  If  It  wasn't  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles?  Except  for  that  Instrument  by  those  we  helped  to 
victory  there  wouldn't  be  a  breath  of  chance  for  him.  Why  must 
we  feel  that  another  victory  In  war  will  certainly  not  bring  an- 
other instrument  like  that  written  at  Versailles,  only  to  make 
room  for  more  Hitlers  and  more  wars? 

Are  you  feeling  sorry  for  Prance  and  England  .because  of  their 
alleged  lack  of  adequate  defense  against  Germany  and  Italy?  If 
this  lack  of  defense  actually  exists,  then  why  is  Hitler  giving  them 
all  this  time  to  get  ready?  The  ti-uth  is  that  Britain  and  Prance 
materially  helped  Hitler  build  up  his  strength  In  armament 
through  these  years,  profited  by  It  and  watched  Germany  arm. 
If  they  didn't  keep  up  with  what  they  were  watching  and  helping 
why  should  we  get  all  hot  and  worried  about  It? 

Of  course,  we  should  all  want  to  see  Europ>e  cooled  off  and  set- 
tled down.  Our  own  stabUlty  would  be  served  if  that  end  were 
accomplished.  But  the  job  of  cooling  It  isn't  ours.  That  set- 
tling down,  to  my  mind,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  that  day  when 
England  Is  ready  to  pull  her  chair  up  to  the  table  and  offer  the 
World  a  chance,  an  outlet,  a  sufficiency.  And  this  is  not  going  to 
be  done  by  British  insistence  upon  holding  everything  she  has, 
all  that  she  has  gained  through  generations  of  aggressions.  Sav- 
ing British  imperialism  isn't  going  to  save  the  world.  And  until 
imperialism  is  removed  as  cause  No.  1  abroad  there  Is  every  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  refrain  from  making  the  job  of 
halting  the  drifting  border  sands  of  Europe  a  W.  P.  A.  project  for 
the  "relief"  of  the  unemployed  and  millions  of  our  American  sons. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  right  here  within  our  own  bor- 
ders if  we  are  really  eager  to  save  democracy,  the  kind  of  democ- 
racy we  know  something  about. 
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LTTTER  FROM  NEVILLE  MILLER  TO  HON.  FRANK  R.  McNINCH 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Neville  Miller,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  to  the  Honorable  Prank  R.  McNinch,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission: 

The  Honorable  Frank  McNinch, 

Chairman,  Federal  Communications  CoTnmisrfcm, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.A:i  Mb.  McNinch:  On  M.iy  23.  1939.  the  Commission  promul- 
gated new  rules  and  regulations  for  the  operation  of  International 
broadcast  stations.  These  rules  Included  new  and  unprecedented 
restrictions  and  requ:reir>ents  as  to  program  content  and  were 
lP5U"d  wl'.hout  prior  public  hearing.  Of  the  9  licensees  operat- 
ing 14  International  broadcast  staMons.  the  majority  are  members 
of  the  N.itlonal  Association  of  Broadcasters.  Tills  organization 
has  a  conunitiee  for  the  study  and  coordination  of  International 
briadcasting  and  is  now  accumulating  more  comprehensive  In- 
fij'-mailon  In  this  field  than  has  been  available.  Meanwhile. 
1  owever.  these  new  rules  and  regulations  precipitate  certain 
fundamental  questions  which  are  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
broadcasting  generally  and  to  the  ent.ro  American  public.  It  is 
to    these   more    fundamental    matters   than    we   add'ess   ourselves. 

Paragraph  (a)  of  section  42  03  of  the  new  regulations  provides 
that  "A  licensee  of  an  international  broadcast  station  bhall  render 
only  an  international  broadcast  service  which  will  reflect  the 
culture  of  th.s  countrv  and  which  will  promote  International 
good  will,  understanding,  and  cooperation."  It  is  submitted  that 
the  question  as  to  wheiner  a  specific  program  reflects  the  culture 
of  this  country  or  promotes,  at  any  given  moment.  International 
good  will,  understanding,  and  cooperation.  Is  a  matter  upon  which 
there  may  be  sharp  differences  of  opinion.  A  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  th'.s  regulation  would,  for  example,  require  a  licensee  to 
suppress  spokesmen  for  ni.nority  groups  if  eliher  the  licensee  or 
th?  Commission  thought  their  views  would  not  promote  "Inter- 
national good  will,  understanding,  and  cooperation."  Freedom  of 
speech  as  an  integral  part  of  the  culture  of  this  country  not 
only  Is  a  cherished  tradition,  but  a  living  reality.  Any  require- 
ment that  International  broadcast  stations  suppress  a  speaker 
because  his  remarks  might  not  promote  "International  good  will, 
understanding,  and  cooperation."  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
In  crnfllct  with  the  requirement  that  the  service  rendered  by  an 
International  broadcast  station  "reflect  the  culture  of  this 
country." 

We  are  advised  by  several  licensees  of  International  broadcast 
stations  that  foreign  listeners  rely  upon  stations  In  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  unbiased  and  unconsored  news  of  the  world. 
This  reliance  is  b«s"d  upon  the  fact  that  these  listeners  know 
that  In  the  United  States  there  Is  no  governmental  supervision  or 
control  over  the  matter  to  be  broadcast.  In  many  other  countries, 
broadcasting  is  un  instrimicnt  of  the  government  and  listeners 
to  their  stations  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  programs,  in- 
cluding news  reports  and  Information  on  current  events,  are 
colored  to  fit  the  philosophy  and  views  of  the  government.  The 
,  consequent  distortion  of  news  into  self-serving  propaganda  has 
evoked  a  growing  resentment  toward  the  countries  from  which 
Jt  emanates,  and  such  resentment  has  reacted  to  enhance  foreign 
respt'Ct  for  the  present  impartial  dissemination  of  programs  from 
the  United  States  We,  therefore,  feel  that  the  confidence  that 
has  been  developtMl  in  the  independent  operations  of  American 
short-wave  stations  will  be  destroyed  when  it  becomes  known 
that  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  laid 
down  requirements  to  control  the  program  content  of  these 
staticns. 

Moreover,  It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  existence  of  this 
regulation  (42  03 -a)  needlessly  places  this  Government  in  a  posi- 
tion which  we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  our  traditional  policy  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations.  There  are  abundant  examples  of 
Instances  in  which  some  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  made 
certain  utterances  by  radio  or  through  the  press  which  have 
aroused  the  antagonishi  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers. 
It  has  been  the  customary  reply  of  our  State  Department  to  the 
protests  by  offended  powers  that  this  country  Is  one  in  which 
freedom  of  speech  Is  an  actuality  and  the  Government  has  no 
po-.ver  to  abridge  this  fundamental  right.  The  regrilatlon  which 
we  are  discussing  definitely   implies  official  responsibility  for  all 


matter  broadcast  over  International  stations.  This  ww  believe  Is 
unsound  policy  and  incompatible  with  the  operation  of  broadcast 
stations  by  private  enterprise  in  a  democracy.  It  would  seem 
equally  appropriate  to  require  government  supervision  and  cen- 
sorship of  all  matter  contained  In  American  newspapers  circulated 
abroad  which  use  the  facilities  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
or  the  second  class  mail  for  delivery.  This  analogy,  we  believe, 
clearly  demonstrates  the  errors  and  the  Immediate  dangers  of  the 
policy  which  this  new  regulation  embodies. 

We  likewise  desire  to  Invite  your  attention  to  paragraph  (b)  of 
section  42  03  which  places  further  restrictiofis  upon  program  con- 
tent to  the  extent  that  It  limits  and  prescribes  the  type  of  commer- 
cial advertisement  which  can  be  made,  the  type  of  commodity 
which  can  be  advertised  and  then  excludes  all  commercial  or 
sponsored  programs  that  "are  not  con.sLstent  with  the  purpose  or 
Intent  of  this  section."  Such  rei^ulations  are  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary  nor  susceptible  to  sufficient  clarity  of  interpretation  or 
agreement  as  to  meaning  to  permit  them  to  be  practically  applied. 
If  International  broadcasting  is  to  be  continued  as  an  Instrument 
of  private  enterprise,  we  feel  that  the  regulatory  authority  should 
confine  Its  functions  to  questions  of  teclinical  efficiency,  allocation 
and  general  performance  in  the  public  Interest. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  emphasize  that  the  record  of  licensees  in 
the  International  broadcast  field  has  been  one  of  greatly  increasing 
service  to  foreign  listeners.  During  the  past  2  years  there  has  been 
a  marked  development  of  facilities  and  personnel  by  the  various 
private  licensees.  Their  programs  are  being  exclusively  designed 
for  International  audiences.  Tlie  responses  that  have  been  re- 
ceived Indicate  that  foreign  listeners  appreciate  the  fact  that  these 
programs,  reflecting  as  they  do,  a  living  pattern  of  our  democracy, 
have  not  undertaken  to  propagandize  any  political  Ideology.  This 
should  be  continued,  because  the  most  effective  way  to  develop  and 
foster  international  good  will  by  the  United  States  Is  to  avoid 
copying  the  tactics  of  totalitarian  governments  who  supervise  and 
direct  all  broadcasting. 

Finally,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  legal  basis  for  the  regu- 
lations which  we  have  discussed.  It  need  only  be  pointed  out  that 
the  authority  for  all  powers  exercised  by  the  Commission  must  be 
found  in  the  act  Itself  and  that  such  authority  must  be  expressly 
conferred  or  follow  by  neccfsary  Implication  from  powers  expressly 
conferred.  In  this  ca^^e.  we  can  find  neither.  While  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  clothes  the  Ccmmis.slon  with  extremely  broad 
powers  on  matters  of  allocation  and  the  technical  and  physical 
operations  of  broadcast  stations,  we  can  find  nothing  in  the  act  or 
in  the  several  decisions  of  the  court  which  have  been  based  upon 
this  act  to  support  this  character  of  regulation.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  find  any  provision  of  the  act  or  decision  of  the  court 
which  would  authorize  the  Commls.'slon  to  pass  upon  the  content 
of  programs  broadcast  either  directly  by  prior  examination  of  the 
program  material  or  indirectly  by  imposing  requirements  which 
will  have  the  same  effect. 

The  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  program  content.  Not  only  does  this  absence  of  language  sup- 
port our  conclusions  that  the  Commission  is  without  authority  to 
regulate  program  content  as  such,  whether  In  the  International  or 
domestic  broadcasting  Peld.  but  it  should  be  particularly  noted 
that  the  statutes  expressly  prohibit  censorship  in  any  form.  We 
desire  to  emphasize  the  language  in  section  326,  which  states: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  understood  or  construed  to  give 
the  Commission  the  power  of  censorship  over  the  radio  communi- 
cations or  signals  transmitted  by  any  radio  station,  and  no  regula- 
tion or  condition  shall  be  promulgated  or  fixed  by  the  Commission 
which  shall  interfere  with  the  right  of  free  speech  by  means  of 
radio  communication. " 

If  the  Commission  has  the  authority  to  promulgate  this  charac- 
ter or  regulation  In  fhe  International  field.  It  must  have  equal 
authority  with  respect  to  domestic  broadcasting,  as  the  same  pro- 
visions of  the  law  govern  both  classifications.  If  licensees  of  In- 
ternational broadcast  stations  can  be  required  to  restrict  their  pro- 
grams to  any  regulatory  authority's  concept  of  American  culture, 
it  would  seem  clear  that  the  licensees  of  domestic  broadcasting 
stations  could  be  required  to  limit  their  programs  to  some  'cfflciar' 
definition  of  culture,  education,  and  entertainment.  That  this 
would  constitute  a  violent  transgression  of  the  basic  principles  of 
American  democracy  is  self-evident.  We  further  submit  that  the 
proposed  regulations  would  e.stabllsh  the  precedent  for  such  trans- 
gression and  surely  no  such  dangerous  prerogative  is  contemplated 
by  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  and  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
section  326  of  the  act  which  expressly  prohibits  any  type  or  char- 
acter of  censorship  or  any  condition  or  regulation  "which  shall 
Interfere  with  the  right  of  free  speech  by  means  of  radio  com- 
munication." 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  th^  subject  Itself  and  In  further 
view  of  the  necessary  implications  to  which  the  adoption  of  such 
regulations  give  rise,  we  request  that  the  Commission  follow  the 
same  course  selected  by  It  In  the  adoption  and  promulgation  of 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  domestic  operation  of  broad- 
cast stations  and  that  it  conduct  hearings  on  the.se  regulations. 
We  further  request  that  the  Commistion  reconsider  its  action  of 
May  23,  1939.  and  postpone  final  action  until  such  time  as  an 
cpportunity  may  be  given  for  the  conduct  of  a  hearing  upon  the 
questions  above  referred  to  and  others  which  are  necessarily  In- 
volved In  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Nevillx  Millxr. 
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Amendment  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  7.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 


Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Raymond  Clapper,  from  the  Daily  News  of  today: 
(From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  7,  1939) 

EXPERIMENTS 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

We  still  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  handling  governmental 
experiments  so  that  they  won't  defeat  their  own  purpases,  as  is 
shown  by  the  unfortunate  situation  with  regard  to  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act. 

Here  was  an  act.  highly  desirable  In  purpose,  namely  to  protect 
the  sweatshop  worker.  As  was  inevitable  in  drafting  such  general 
le^jlfilation,  defects  appeared  after  the  measure  went  Into  effect. 

It  was  found,  for  Instance,  that  the  little  country  telephone  ex- 
changes, often  operated  by  housewives  as  a  sideline,  clearing  only 
a  few  calls  each  24  hours,  are  presented  with  an  overtime  pay  re- 
quirement that  makes  their  operation  almost  impossible  unless  dial 
systems  are  Installed  to  eliminate  the  operators.  An  amendment 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  to  exempt 
such  workers. 

High-paid  specialized  employes,  professional  brain  workers  who 
are  Judged  by  results,  not  by  the  number  of  hours  worked,  were 
being  required  to  turn  In  overtime  schedules.  Employers  are 
required  to  pay  such  workers  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  A 
highly  p.iid  advertising  writer,  for  Instance,  or  a  writer  like  my- 
self, ha-s  to  work  without  much  regard  for  the  clock.  Some  pro- 
duce their  best  copy  at  night.  Some  are  stale  one  day  and  hot  tho 
next,  when  they  can  produce  a  prodigious  amount  of  copy. 

The  employer  doesn't  care  how  little  or  how  much  such  an 
employee  works.  He  wants  results.  It  Is  much  the  same  with 
the  employee.  Sometimes  he  sits  at  his  paper  for  hours  or  stares 
through  the  window.  Apaln  he  grinds  out  his  work  almost  off- 
hand. There  Is  no  way  for  these  men  to  measure  their  working 
time  because  their  work  is  pretty  much  their  life.  Anyway,  they 
are  paid  far  above  the  scales  which  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  was 
intended  to  protect. 

So  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  sought  to  wipe  off  this 
layer  of  impossible  administration  by  proposing  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  from  the  scope  of  the  act  employees  receiving  $200  or  more 
a  month. 

But  when  these  and  several  other  desirable  corrective  amendments 
were  proposed  m  the  House,  farm  lobbyists,  fronting  for  fniit  and 
vegetable  packers,  put  their  hooks  in  for  amendments  which  would 
remove  the  protection  of  the  act  from  the  miserably  paid  employees 
of  canneries  and  other  food-processing  establishments.  Friends  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  were  fearful  of  exposing  It  to  the  whipsawing 
of  farm  and  packer  lobbyists  and  have  refused,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  to  go  ahead  with  the  program  of  amendments  to  eliminate  the 
sour  spots  In  the  act.  Thus  highly  desirable  perfecting  amendments 
are  blocked  by  the  presstare  of  Interests  desiring  to  nullify  the  act  in 
a  considerable  area  where  the  need  of  it  is  great. 

This  kind  of  trouble  is  encountered  wheiever  an  attempt  Is  made 
to  tighten  and  Improve  legislation.  At  the  first  sign  of  revision,  ene- 
mies of  the  legislation  gather  around  to  harpoon  it  with  sabotaging 
amendments.  The  result  is  that  the  administration  stiffens  and 
abandons  desirable  amendments.  Unquestionably  that  is  the  reason 
the  administration  Is  not  active  In  revising  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Thus  New  Deal  measures  are  frozen  when  they  should  be  con- 
sidered still  in  the  experimental  stage  subject  to  correction.  SociaJ- 
stcurlty  amendments  are  being  put  through  at  considerable  risk  of 
having  undesirable  amendments  hitched  on  in  the  process. 

Much  more  desirable  Is  the  method  used  in  trying  out  the  food 
stamp  plan  in  a  few  selected  cities,  employing  variations  ot  the 
basic  idea  so  that  the  mechanics  may  be  tested.  This  is  the 
sampling  technique  used  by  a  business  in  placing  a  new  article 
on  the  market.  Various  methods  of  advertising  are  tried  out  and 
the  article  may  be  given  a  trial  in  a  few  localities  before  the 
national  marketing  campaign  is  undertaken. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  Government  measures  to  be  thus 
introduced  through  restricted  testing.  But  where  this  technique 
is  pof^Blble  It  helps  eliminate  prolonged  headaches  and  permits 
of  experiments  which  could  not  be  naked  if  they  had  to  be  intro- 
duced on  a  national  scale. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  7.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  W.  D.  OWENS 


Mr,  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
an  insurance  man  in  my  State: 

Jackson,  Miss..  June  3,  1939. 
Hon.  Ross  Collins, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Collins:  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  reported  gen- 
eral amendments  to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  section  608  (d) 
being  of  particular  Interest  to  us  in  that  It  broadens  the  definition 
of  the  term  "employees"  in  such  a  fashion  as  seemingly  to  Include 
Insurance  agents  and  others  generaUy  considered  In  the  category 
of  independent  contractors. 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted.  It  will  mean  that  this  company 
will  be  required  to  pay  taxes  on  the  commissions  paid  to  our  agents, 
who  have  already  been  classified  by  the  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  Department  as  independent  contractors.  We  are  so  hope- 
ful that  the  amendment  will  not  be  adopted  and  that  commissioned 
life-insurance  agents  will  continue  to  be  classified  as  independent 
contractors. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  Ufe-lnsuranee  company  to  know 
what  net  profits  result  to  an  Insura/ice  agent  out  of  the  comm  s- 
slons  paid  him  for  business  submitted  to  the  company.  The  com- 
mission is  gross  Incom**.  out  of  which  the  agent  must  pay  his  busi- 
ness expenses,  such  as  rental,  clerical  hire,  advertising,  traveling 
expenses,  and  commissions  to  other  agents  who  assist  him  In  writing 
the  btifiiness.  You  will  readily  appreciate,  therefore,  that  as  a  prac- 
tical thing  It  would  be  Impossible  for  the  life-insurance  company 
]  to  ascertain  the  net  Income  to  an  agent  upon  which  any  such  tax, 
I    If  imposed,  should  be  based. 

I        Commissions  paid  to  life-insurance  agents  may  be  sold,  assigned, 
I    or  pledged  by  the  agent,  while  a.-,  a  general  rule  wages  may  not  be. 
j    "I  he   question   would   arise   whether   or   not   commissions   sold   or 
I    assigned  would  create  the  relationship  of  employer-employee  be- 
tween the  life-insurance  company  and  the  assignee  of  commissions. 
It  would  require  a  considerable  stretch  of  imagination  to  see  any 
such   relationship   between   the   life-insurance    company    and   the 
assignee  of  commissions. 

The  most  diCicult  thing  to  determine  would  be  the  question, 
"When  Is  a  life-insurance  agent  tinemployed?"  A  life-insurance 
agent  who  Is  honest  and  properly  qualified  and  licensed  may  al- 
ways obtain  a  contract  from  a  company  to  write  life  insurance,  so 
that  he  never  would  be  unemployed  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  although  he  might  work  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  not 
WTlte  any  applications.  Would  he  be  considered  to  be  unemployed 
during  the  period  of  time  when  no  business  was  being  written, 
and  employed  during  the  period  of  time  In  which  he  did  write 
business?  In  other  words,  the  company  pays  him  not  for  the  work 
he  does  but  for  the  results  he  obtains. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  I  understand 
It.  from  the  President's  message  recommending  the  legislation 
down  to  the  present  time.  Indicates  that  the  act  was  intended 
solely  to  apply  to  the  relationship  of  employer-employee,  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  the  privilege  of  employment.  A  tax  upon  commis- 
sions paid  to  an  insurance  agent,  who  is  not  an  employee,  would 
not  be  a  tax  on  the  privilege  of  employment,  but  a  naked  tax 
on  the  right  to  contract  with  an  Insurance  agent,  or  an  Inde- 
pendent contractor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tmless  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  to  extend  the  act  to  cover  self-employed  persons 
there  Is  no  logical  reason  for  the  Inclusion  of  Insurance  agents, 
who  are  not  employees  but  rather  self-employed  persons  or  in- 
dejjendent  contractors,  and  It  is  my  belief  that  you  will  agree  with 
the  general  proposition  that  If  insurance  agents  are  singled  out 
to  be  brought  under  the  act  (and  the  amendment  indicates  this 
to  be  the  case),  there  is  no  reason  why  all  other  self -employed 
persons  and  independent  contractors  should  not  also  be  placed 
under  the  act. 

I  hope  that  we  may  dep>end  upon  you  to  resist  vigorously  this 
broad  amendment,  and  make  an  effort  to  see  that  the  tax  is  not 
Imposed  upon  Individuals  who  will  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
act. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  D.  OwsNS. 
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American  Retail  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OK  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  7,  1939 


IDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST  OF  MAT  26,  1939 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  be  the 
custom  and  the  practice  among  certain  organizations  when 
they  meet  to  condemn  anything  and  everything.  That  is  a 
course  that  they  have  a  perfect  rittht  to  take,  if  they  so 
desire.  However,  there  is  grave  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  an  outright  course  or  policy  of  condem- 
nation instead  of  constructive  criticism  or  praise.  Such 
organizations  seem  to  feel  that  It  is  also  necessary  to  oppose 
everything  and  anything,  not  cnly  objectives  but  me' hods 
of  obtaining  objectives,  particularly  along  legislative  lines. 

Judging  from  results,  such  a  course  has  not  aroused  public 
opinion  generally  in  support  of  this  policy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  reaction  of  public  opinion,  generally  speaking,  has 
been  the  opposite  to  that  sought  and  desired  by  such  organ- 
izations. 

Recently,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  American  Retail 
Federation  held  a  retailers'  forum,  attended  by  its  members, 
other  retailers,  numerous  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and 
Government  officials.  In  fact.  44  States  and  7  foreign  coun- 
tries were  represented  by  those  aitending  the  ferum.  The 
Federation,  whose  membership  includes  25  State  retail  asso- 
ciations and  7  national  retail  associations,  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  research  organization,  devoting  most  of  its  energies 
toward  the  solution  of  the  common  problems  of  all  retailers. 
Even  after  a  careful  study  of  all  the  facts  it  takes  no  posi- 
tion before  congressional  committees,  either  of  blame  or 
praise,  without  submitting  a  reftrendum  to  its  members  and 
obtaining  their  unanimous  agreement — a  most  democratic 
and  commendable  policy.  And  so  instead  of  permitting  its 
forum  to  be  used  "as  a  sounding  board  for  political  propa- 
ganda" the  American  Retail  Federation  devoted  its  sessions 
to  a  serious  and  constructive  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
retailers,  and  of  questions  of  concern  to  the  American  people. 
Instead  of  passing  a  number  of  condemnatory  resolutions, 
oppos  ng  anythmg  and  everything  that  has  happened  from 
a  legislative  angle  during  the  past  6  years,  the  federation 
adopted  a  new.  unique,  and  extremely  refreshing  policy  of 
"no  resolutions.''  The  views  of  the  members  were  expressed 
briefly  through  Lcuis  E.  Kirstein,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the 
chairman  of  the  beard  of  trustees,  an  outstanding  busi- 
nessman, and  one  of  the  most  progessive  thmking  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

By  this  action,  the  American  Retail  Federation  set  an  ex- 
ample that  other  organizations  or  associations  might  well 
follow. 

The  refreshing  and  constructive  course  taken  by  the  Amer- 
ican Retail  Federation  has  received  favorable  editorial  com- 
ment in  the  independent  thinking  press  of  the  country.  As 
evidence  of  this  favorable  reaction.  I  herewith  include  in  my 
extension  of  remarks  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Post  of  May  26.  1939,  entitled  "A  Fine  Example": 
(From  the  Boston  Post  of  May  26,  1939] 

A    FINE    CX.iMPLE 

The  DRtlonal  forum  of  the  American  Retail  Federation,  which 
met  In  Washington  with  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  of  Boston,  as  chairman, 
afforded  an  excellent  example  which  other  national  trade  associa- 
tions might  follow. 

Instead  of  long-winded  resolutions  and  bitter  speeches,  antago- 
nistic to  the  administration,  and  reciting  a  long  list  of  grievances. 
the  forum,  through  Chairman  Kirstein.  emphasized  the  need  for 
••cloee.  earnest,  and  Intelligent  cooperation  with  Federal.  State, 
and  local  Governments  In  giving  for  a  solution  of  the  major  social 
and  economic  problems  of^he  present  day." 

That  IS  sincere  and  helpful  language. 


Mr.  Kirsteln's  further  suggestions  were  likewise  admirable.  "Re- 
tailers." he  said,  "should  increase  the  income  of  the  people  by  re- 
ducing costs  of  distribution.  They  should  recognize  the  right  of 
consumers  to  know  exactly  what  they  are  buying  and  of  em- 
ployees to  barg;iin  collectively  v.ith  employers.  They  should  oppose 
monopolistic  practices  %vhlch  retard  the  flow  of  goods  and  for  the 
same  reason  should  oppose  aU  forms  of  trade  barriers  between  the 
States." 

Nor  was  the  consumer  cooperative  movement  opposed.  On  the 
contrary.  Mr.  Kirstein  said  they  should  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
form  of  retail  distribution,  asking  only  that  the  Government  re- 
fiain  from  subsidies  which  would  give  the  coop>eratives  au  uuXalr 
advantage. 

How  much  hotter  Is  thH  helpful,  cooperative  attitude  than  one 
of  stubborn  rciusal  to  face  the  facts  of  the  present  situation. 
And  how  much  more  likely  It  Is  to  lead  to  impressln;?  the  admin- 
istration with  the  fact  that  business  Is  willing  to  be  helpful. 
Also  it  may  lead  to  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  business. 

While  the  President  In  his  speech  laid  great  stress  "on  the  (act 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  Jobs  passes  over  the  counters  of  the  retail 
merchants.  Mr.  Klrstrln  made  It  plain  that  he  is  no  advocate  ui 
reckless  Federal  spending 

On  the  contrary  he  called  upon  the  Government  to  formulate 
a  carefully  planned  and  explicit  fiscal  policy.  While  he  advocated 
no  specific  taxation  changes  he  emphasized  the  need  for  a  corela- 
tion  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxation  that  will  encourage  pri- 
vate investment  and  increase  purchasing  power. 

This  Is  indeed  a  helpful  attitude. 


National  Old-Age  Pensions 
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HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF  MASS.VCHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  7.  1939 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  denied  by  the 
limitation  of  a  closed  rule  an  opportunity  to  discuss  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  my  reasons  for  voting 
for  the  so-called  Townsend  old-age  pension  bill,  officially 
designated  as  H.  R.  6466.  I  want  now  to  do  so  and  to  point 
out  the  principles  involved  in  the  proposed  legislation  which 
was  defeated. 

Let  me  note  in  the  beginning  that  97  Members  o!  the 
House  voted  for  this  bill.  Under  the  gag  rule  imposed  upon 
the  House  the  proponents  of  this  bill  were  allowed  2  hours  in 
which  to  express  their  reasons  for  supporting  this  legislation. 

With  120  minutes  at  our  disposal,  each  one  of  us  would 
have  had  approximately  a  minute  and  a  fraction,  consider- 
ing interruptions,  in  which  to  express  cur  views  on  this 
fundamental  economic  legislation. 

This  bill  was  submitted  to  the  House  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  without  any  recommendation  or  report 
whatsoever. 

It  was  brought  to  the  floor  under  this  gag  rule  for  the 
plain  and  explicit  purpose  of  preventing  an  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  the  measure,  because  the  administration  feared 
that  if  the  bill  had  a  chance  for  adequate  debate  on  this 
floor  it  might  pass. 

The  tactics  pursued  in  presenting  this  legislation  to  the 
House  represented  a  new  low  in  unfair,  dangerous  political 
chicanery  and  trickery.  The  bill  was  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration under  these  circumstances  for  the  plain  and 
declared  purpose  of  trying  to  put  individual  members  of 
this  Congress  on  a  political  hot  spot;  to  embarrass  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  sworn  duty  to  legislate  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

This  exhibition  of  pohtical  trickery  is  shameful  to  the 
last  degree  and  reflects  no  credit  upon  the  Democratic 
leadership  which   aided   and   abetted   its   employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  20  years  and  more  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, some  of  whom  are  still  here,  many  of  whom  have 
come  and  gone,  have  given  lip  service  to  the  cause  of  old- 
age  pensions  in  one  form  or  another,  and  yet  for  the  first 
time,  in  H.  R.  6466,  have  we  had  any  chance  to  vote  on  the 
principle  of  straightforward  old-age  maintenance. 
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I.  for  one — and  I  believe  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all 
these  who  voted  "aye"  on  this  bill — am  tired  of  seeing  the 
poignant  and  ever-pressing  question  of  old-age  security 
made  a  political  football.  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  longer 
to  let  the  aged  citizens  of  this  country  sufifer  fear,  want,  and 
privation,  because,  in  many  cases,  their  savings  of  a  life- 
time were  swept  away  in  a  financial  debacle  for  which  they 
were  not  responsible,  while  pobticians  play  a  game  of  hide- 
and-seek  with  their  misery. 

We  have  involved  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  a  funda- 
mental economic  problem;  we  have  here  involved  a  problem 
of  man's  humanity  for  man;  it  is  to  the  shame  of  this 
Nation  that  this  problem  has  been  handled  all  these  years 
on  the  basis  of  political  trickery  instead  of  being  met  frankly, 
openly,  and  honestly,  as  it  should  long  ago  have  been  met, 
and  settled  on  a  sound  and  equitable  basis. 

Fundamentally — whether  we  Lke  it  or  not — we  are  faced 
with  this  problem:  Are  we  going  to  provide  for  the  elderly 
citizens  of  this  country  in  their  declining  years,  under  an 
orderly,  national  system,  or  are  we  not?  Are  we  willing  to 
let  the  aged  suffer  mental  agony  and  physical  privation,  just 
£0  long  as  they  are  willing  to  stay  in  their  hovels,  out  of  sight, 
and  drag  out  their  lives  where  the  spectacle  of  their  sufifering 
will  not  break  our  hearts? 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  did  not  cast  my 
vote  for  this  specific  bill,  H.  R.  6466.  I  cast  my  vote  for  a 
principle  and  an  issue.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  this 
bill  was  workable  or  unworkable.  What  I  do  say  is  that  I  was 
given  only  a  choice  to  vote  for  this  bill,  in  order  to  vote  for 
old-age  security  on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan,  or  to  vote  against  it 
and  against  the  principle  involved,  because  the  gag  was  placed 
upon  my  lips  by  the  New  Deal  administration. 

The  only  opportunity  that  has  been  afforded  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  vote  for  the  principle  of  old-age  security  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  plan  was  presented  in  this  bill  under  these 
conditions,  where  the  administration  and  the  leaders  of  this 
House  believed  they  had  so  maneuvered  that  there  was  not  a 
possibility  of  the  legislation  passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  essence  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, the  very  essence  of  the  American  tradition,  the  very 
essence  of  the  American  way  of  settling  disagreements,  is 
that  of  discussion  and  compromise.  There  was  not  in  this 
instance  one  scintilla  of  the  constitutional  way  of  American 
Government  exhibited.  This  proposed  legislation  was  not 
left  open  to  amendment  or  the  American  way  of  discussion 
and  compromise  in  this  forum,  where  at  least  the  10,000,000 
aged  citizens  of  this  country  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
their  v^elfare,  their  comfort,  their  very  lives,  would  be  de- 
bated openly  and  frankly  and  honestly. 

I  have  no  criticism,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  voted 
against  this  bill.  I  attribute  to  them  no  inhumanity  for 
their  fellow  men.  What  I  say  is  that  we  have  again  played 
politics  with  a  fundamental  economic  question,  and  with  a 
question  fundamental  in  Christian  philosophy,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  this  House  that  this  question  cannot  be  disposed  of 
by  those  tactics.  Those  who  voted  against  the  bill  believed 
it  was  unsoimd  and  unworkable.  Perhaps  it  was.  Never- 
theless it  remains  a  fact  that  it  was  the  only  measure  in- 
volving the  principle  of  old-age  assistance  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  plan  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House. 
Every  member  of  this  body  knows,  every  member  of  the 
administration  knows,  every  thinking  man  and  woman  in 
this  Nation  knows  that  if  this  measure  had  passed  the 
House  it  would  have  gone  to  the  Senate,  where  it  would  have 
been  adequately  discussed  and  debated,  where  it  would  have 
been  amended  and  perfected,  and  where  time  for  the  reac- 
tion from  the  country  at  large  would  have  been  afforded, 
after  the  country  had  had  an  opportunity  to  weigh  the 
debates  and  discussions  and  to  know  exactly  what  mode  of 
approach,  what  method  of  financing,  and  what  means  of 
administration  would  be  the  best  and  soundest  to  effectuate 
old-age  annuities. 

Why  was  that  not  done?  For  exactly  the  same  reason.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  were  denied  an  opportunity  to  debate  this 
measure  adequately  on  the  floor  of  this  House.    It  was  not 
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done  because  the  administration  was  afraid  to  meet  this  issue 
in  fair  and  open  discussion.  It  was  not  done  because  the 
administration  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  old-age  pensions 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  It  was  not  done  because  the 
principle  of  old-age  pensions  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
financed  by  direct  ta.xation.  would  leave  no  opportunity  for 
political  tricksters  and  bureaucrats  to  utilize  old-age  pensions 
to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
people. 

The  inequities  under  the  present  social-security  law  were  , 
clearly  and  precisely  set  out  by  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Ralph  O.  Brewster,  of  Maine,  in  a  statement  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Friday,  February  10.  1929. 
At  that  time  he  pointed  out  that: 

Under  the  present  law — the  Social  Security  Act — the  average 
payment  is  between  $19  and  $20  per  person  assisted  But  that 
varies  from  $8  to  $6  50  In  Mississippi  up  to  $27  in  some  Sates. 
That  Is  a  tremendous  spread.  It  would  not  seem  that  that  could 
reflect  the  needs  of  the  individual  concerned — a  disproportion  of 
Euch  great  amount. 

Second.  In  some  States  500  out  of  every  1.000  persons  above  the 
age  of  65  are  getting  aid:  In  Oklahoma,  conspicuously.  In  other 
States  It  Is  as  low  as  100  or  150.  On  the  average  it  is  200  per  1.000 
of  the  eligible  population.  Such  tremcndoias  disparities  certainly 
Indicate  a  great  difference  In  administration. 

In  addition,  local  abuses  are  almost  Inevitable  in  administration 
of  the  needs  test.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  have  a  very  large 
group  of  .'^ocial-service  inquisitors  going  about  to  determine  the 
needs  of  all  these  people.     It  Is  a  tremendous  job. 

If  you  had  It  administered  by  Investigators  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  and  all  the  sincerity  of  a  saint.  It  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous problem.  And  it  must  be  kept  constantly  up  to  date,  as 
the  recipients  change  and  as  the  conditions  of  the  individuals 
change. 

In  addition,  If  any  sectional  or  partisan  or  personal  considerations 
enter,  immediately  the  whole  thing  Is  thrown  out  of  gear  and 
tremendous  social  Inequities  and  political  abuses  result. 

It  is  for  these  reasons:  First,  the  problem  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  bureaucracy,  investigators,  and  continued  Investigation 
that  have  led  me  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  needs  test;  and, 
second,  the  abuses  which  It  seems  to  me  must  Inevitably  result. 

Dl.scrimlnations  on  the  line  of  race,  or  color,  or  creed,  or  cf  a 
variety  of  other  considerations  In  the  administration  of  any  human 
respcnsibllity  also  must  be  considered. 

The  contrast  Is  a  universal  system  that  gives  assistance  to  every- 
one over  a  certain  age,  so  that  they  have  to  establish  that  they  were 
American  citizens  and  show  that  they  were  born  at  a  certain  date, 
and  they  automatically  become  eligible  to  participation  In  this  fund. 

We  know  that  these  inequities  and  abuses  pointed  out  by 
my  colleague  I  Mr.  Brewster]  do  exist  and  are  inescapable  in 
every  department  of  the  Government  that  has  control  over 
the  dispensing  of  funds.  They  enter  into  the  W.  P.  A.;  they 
have  entered  into  the  P.  W.  A.;  they  have  entered  into  the 
administration  of  agricultural  subsidies  and  payments;  they 
have  entered  into  every  department  and  bureau  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  is  administered  by  a  political  bureaucracy;  and 
such  abuses  are  inevitable  because  they  are  the  way  of  a  politi- 
cal bureaucracy.  Therefore  whatever  difficulties  may  lie  in 
the  method  of  a  direct  pay-as-you-go  old-age  annuity  plan, 
based  upon  the  simple  formula  of  citizenship  and  age,  it  could 
not  be  manipulated  by  the  political  bureaucrats,  and  favorit- 
ism or  sectional  or  racial  discrimination  would  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  aged,  Lke  the  poor,  are  always  with  us. 
Are  they  being  starved  to  death  now?  If  they  are,  then  shame 
be  upon  a  nation  and  a  people  as  rich  and  as  resourceful  as 
this  for  permitting  such  a  condition  to  exist.  If  the  old  people 
in  this  country  are  not  starving  to  death,  then  somebody  is 
keeping  them.  Who  is  it?  Who  is  it  but  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country? 

Much  was  said  in  opposition  to  this  bill  and  to  the  so- 
called  Townsend  plan  to  the  effect  that  it  takes  from  all  to 
give  to  a  special  class.  What  is  a  subsidy  to  the  farmers, 
what  is  a  subsidy  to  the  shipbuilders,  what  is  a  subsidy  to 
shipowners,  what  is  a  subsidy  to  the  cotton  growers,  what  are 
the  pensions  we  now  pay  in  this  country,  but  the  act  of  tak- 
ing from  the  whole  to  pay  to  special  classes?  What  is  the 
basis  of  our  present  rehef  program?  It  is  taking  from  the 
whole  to  pay  to  special  classes — those  who  are  unemployed. 

Now  let  me  make  this  point  clear.  I  am  finding  no  fault 
with  subsidies  or  pensions  or  relief,  as  such;  I  am  simply 
pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  opposing  the  principle  of  old-age 
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innuities  on  the  BTOund  that  it  would  tax  all  the  people  to 
provide  for  a  special  class. 

I  There  is  another  fallacy  that  I  want  to  nail  here  and  now. 
It  Is  arjnied  by  many  that  the  old-age  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  provide  an  adequate  method  of  caring 
for  our  aged  citizens.  What  Member  of  this  House  would 
stand  up  in  his  place  and  say  that  he  would  expect  hii 
father  or  his  mother  to  live  on  a  paltry  $15  or  $20  a  month? 

Now  as  to  the  mode  of  taxation.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
method  of  financing  the  old-age-pension  plan  imder  the  so- 
called  Townsend  doctrine  is  a  tax  upon  the  consumer.  Let 
us  bring  that  into  the  open  here  and  now.  Who  but  the 
consumers  ever  pay  any  tax  in  the  finality?  Who  pays  the 
employers'  tax  today  under  the  Social  Security  Act?  The 
consumers.  Who  pays  that  portion  of  the  social-security  tax 
levied  upon  wages  and  salaries?  The  consumers.  Who  pays 
for  every  subsidy  and  every  pension  of  every  character  that 
Is  being  paid  in  this  country  today?  The  consumers,  of 
course.  They  pay  for  it  in  the  prices  of  the  things  they  buy; 
they  pay  for  it  in  the  nuisance  taxes  that  meet  them  on 
every  hand:  there  is  no  escape  for  the  consumer  from  the 
ultimate  payment  of  all  of  the  taxes  that  are  levied,  either  for 
the  cost  of  governmental  operations,  extravagant  and  other- 
wise, or  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  and  pensions  and 
grants,  extravagant  or  otherwise. 

I  am  a  little  suspicious,  if  you  please,  of  this  sudden  con- 
cern for  the  consumer  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
Under  the  N.  R.  A.  what  consideration  did  the  consumer  get? 
Was  he  effectively  represented  at  the  council  tables?  In  all 
of  this  wasteful  spending  by  this  New  Deal  political  bu- 
reaucracy which  has  grown  up  in  the  last  6  years,  sitting  in 
air-cooled  offices,  spending  the  taxpayers'  money,  sending  up 
"must"  bills  to  be  passed  by  the  Congress  without  the  dotting 
of  an  "i"  or  the  crossing  of  a  "t."  as  has  been  the  practice  for 
6  years  under  the  New  Deal.  who.  among  the  now  dealers. 
I  say  during  all  those  years,  wept  with  bleeding  hearts  for  the 
consumers? 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  devote  a  word  or  two  to  Dr. 
Townsend.  It  is  the  fond  hope  of  a  good  many  that  the 
ghost  of  Dr.  Townsend  has  been  laid  for  all  time.  It  has  not 
been  so  long  since  this  administration  was  going  to  put  Dr. 
Townsend  in  jail  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  and  the  flaws,  the  fallacies  or 
the  \'lslons  that  cloud  Dr.  Townsend's  concept  of  economics, 
It  remains  a  fact  which  no  Member  of  this  Hoase  can  deny 
that  Dr.  Town.send  and  his  movement  were  responsible  for 
forcing  upon  this  administration  the  Social  Security  Act. 
with  its  old-age  provisions.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Townsend 
movement,  so-called,  this  administration,  in  my  opinion, 
would  not  have  rushed  in  almost  overnight  with  a  Social  Se- 
curity Act  at  all. 

This  very  week  we  are  going  to  consider  the  question  of 
Increasing  old-age  t)enefits  under  the  social -security  set-up. 
Why?  I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  there  are  several  million 
aged  citizens  in  this  country  who  have  been  organized  under 
the  Townsend  banner  of  whom  the  administration  is  fearful. 
If  the  administration  believes  that  it  has  laid  the  ghost  of 
the  persistent  Dr.  TowTisend.  let  it  muse  a  moment  upon  the 
situation  In  California.  Last  November  the  so-called  hara- 
and-egg  $30-every-Thursday  proposition  was  referred  to  a 
popular  referendum.  It  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  240.000 
votes.  That  was  last  November,  mark  you.  Today  California 
is  facing  another  special  election  on  the  ham-and-egg  $30- 
every-Thursday  proposal  because  more  than  a  million  citizens 
of  that  State  signed  a  ipetition  demanding  another  election. 

t  The  old-age  pension  issue  Is  going  to  remain  with  us  not 
because  it  is  a  racket,  as  some  have  charged,  but  because  a 
fundamental  economic  and  philasophical  principle  is  in- 
volved, which  will  never  be  disposed  of  until  it  is  disposed  of 
on  a  sound  and  honest  basis. 

There  may  be  racketeers  who  have  imposed  upon  the  aged 
citizens  of  this  country.  Such  racketeers  ought  to  go  behind 
the  bars  if  there  is  any  way  to  put  them  there,  but  I  would 
remind  this  House  that  the  old-age  pension  movement  is  not 
the  only  movement  of  a  public  character  involving  the  eco- 
nomic and  philosophical  fundamentals  into  which  racketeers 


have  "muscled."  Look  at  your  labor  situation,  for  one.  Look 
at  your  prohibition  conditions  for  another.  Look  at  your  re- 
lief situation  for  a  third.  Are  we  going  to  try  to  evade  this 
economic  problem  of  maintaining  our  aged  citizens  because 
some  racketeers  have  been  imposing  upon  them? 

I  now  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1936.  Under  the  title  of  "Seciu-ity"  the  Republican 
Party  said  in  that  platform: 

We  propose  a  system  of  old-age  security,  based  upon  the  following 
principles: 

First,  we  approve  a  pay-as-you-go  poUcy  which  requires  of  each 
generation  the  support  of  the  aged  and  the  determination  of  what  U 
Just  and  adequate. 

I  voted  for  that  principle  when  I  voted  for  H.  R.  6466. 
Let  me  quote  further: 

""Second.  every.Amerlcan  citizen  over  65  should  receive  the  supple- 
mentary payment  necessary  to  provide  a  minimum  income  sufficient 
to  protect  him  or  her  from  want. 

I  voted  for  that  principle  when  I  voted  for  H.  R.  6466. 
I  quote  further: 

TTiird,  each  State  and  Territory,  upon  complying  with  simple  and 
general  minimum  standards,  should  receive  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  graduated  contribution  In  proportion  to  its  own  up  to  a 
fixed  maximum. 

I  voted  for  that  principle  when  I  voted  for  H.  R.  6466, 
although  the  bill  itself  did  not  contain  that  provision. 
I  quote  further: 

Fourth,  to  make  this  program  consistent  with  sound  fiscal 
policy,  the  Federal  revenues  for  this  purpose  must  be  provided 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  direct  tax  widely  distributed.  All  will 
be  benefited  and  all  should  contribute. 

I  voted  for  that  principle  when  I  voted  for  H.  R.  6466. 
Now  as  to  the  bill  itself.  The  actual  measure  which  was 
I  voted  upon  was  not  the  real  consideration  in  this  House. 
I  The  real  issue  was  old-age  annuities  upon  a  basis  such  as 
I  was  set  forth  explicitly  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1936, 
\  which  I  have  just  quoted. 
;       H.  R.  6466  may  have  been  imworkable.    I  do  not  concede 

that  the  principle  of  old-age  pensions  is  unworkable. 
I  H.  R.  6466  may  have  contained  the  flaws  of  a  multiple 
.  taxation  which  would  have  pyramided  to  a  disastrous  point 
I  by  the  time  they  reached  the  consunaer.  I  do  not  concede 
i  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  adequate  old-age  pensions 
;  without  involving  multiple  taxation  that  would  wreck  the 
j  Nation,  ruin  the  taxpayers,  or  starve  the  consumers  to 
\  death. 

I  It  may  be  that  H.  R.  6466  has  difficulties  of  administra- 
tion that  wouid  have  made  it  impossible  to  administer.  I 
do  not  concede  that  it  is  impossible  to  devise  an  adequate 
old-age  pension  system  that  could  be  administered  soimdly 
and  equitably  and  economically. 

The  name  of  Townsend  is  tacked  onto  every  old-age  secur- 
ity measure  in  order  to  discredit  it  because  Dr.  Townsend 
may  have  made  extravagant  statements  opposed  to  a  sound 
economy.  I  do  not  concede  that  the  elderly  citizens  of  this 
Nation  have  to  continue  to  suffer  the  mental  and  physical 
agonies  of  fear,  uncertainty,  and  privation,  because  any  one 
man  or  any  group  of  men  in  this  country  choose,  sincerely 
or  otherwise,  to  make  extravagant,  unsound  claims  or  asser- 
tions. 

The  proposed  legislation  had  one  virtue  that  none  of  its 
opponents  can  deny.  Under  the  plan  proposed  in  H.  R. 
6466,  no  m.ore  money  would  have  been  paid  out  in  old-age 
annuities  than  could  be  collected  through  taxes.  Whether 
that  sum,  divided  among  all  of  the  eligible  old  people,  would 
have  amounted  to  $25  a  month,  or  $50  a  month,  or  $75  a 
month,  or  $100  a  month.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say;  and  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  else  could  give  an  accurate  estimate 
until  the  plan  was  in  operation  long  enough  to  prove  itself 
one  way  or  the  other. 

H.  R.  6468  and  the  whole  principle  of  old-age  pensions 
embody  some  other  virtues  that  cannot  be  denied  by  the 
most  bitter  antagonists. 

Under  the  principle  of  old-age  annuities,  as  embodied  in 
H.  R.  6466.  several  million  elderly  persons  would  have  been 
removed  from  active  work  in  competition  with  younger  per- 
sons.   We  are.  and  very  properly,  spending  a  great  deal  of 
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money  keeping  young  men  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  where  we 
pay  them  $30  a  month,  food,  and  clothing.  We  are  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  more  money  for  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration under  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams,  of  "elect  your  friends" 
fame.  The  youth  of  this  country  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
cipients of  a  Government  dole  in  any  form.  What  they 
want  is  a  chance  to  work  at  jobs  in  private  industry  and  to 
earn  their  own  way. 

Another  virtue  inherent  in  the  principle  of  old-age  pen- 
sions is  that  it  would  reduce  the  relief  rolls  in  many  ways. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  on  this  question,  be- 
cause the  very  fact  that  several  million  elderly  people  would 
be  retired  from  active  work,  making  way  for  younger  men, 
would  mean  the  reemployment  of  that  many  people  of  the 
younger  generation  who  are  now  receiving  Federal  or  State 
assistance  in  one  form  or  another. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  against  the  old-age  pension 
plan  is  that  increased  velocity  of  the  medium  of  exchange 
does  not  create  new  purchasing  power.  I  am  ready  to  con- 
cede that  there  has  been  much  loose  thinking  concerning 
the  velocity  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  elderly  people  and 
those  who  were  leading  them  in  the  campaign  for  old-age 
pensions.  It  is  true.  I  think,  that  increased  velocity  of 
money  does  not  create  new  purchasing  power;  but  an  over- 
looked fact  is  that  the  purchasing  power  now  existent  in  this 
country  Is  stagnant.  It  is  not  moving,  and  certainly  the  old- 
age  pension  plan  would  force  into  circulation  a  great  deal  of 
the  purchasing  power  that  is  now  stagnant  in  bank  vaults. 
It  was,  I  believe,  the  late  Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  Mon- 
tana, who  once  said  that  there  is  "no  surplus  beyond  human 
needs  in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  a  surplus  beyond 
market  demands."  As  one  of  my  colleagues  across  the  aisle 
pointed  out,  something  is  wrong  with  distribution  in  this 
country,  .somebody  has  thrown  away  the  key  to  distribution. 
Our  markets  are  glutted  with  the  necessities  of  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  many  of  our  people  are  hungry,  ill-clothed, 
and  ill-housed. 

This  question  of  the  benefits  of  increased  velocity  of  me- 
dium of  exchange  under  the  old-age  pension  plan  was  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  Honorable  Ralph  O.  Brewster  in  his 
statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  I 
quoted  a  while  ago,  when  he  stated: 

I  rest  my  opposition  primarily  upon  the  effect  on  our  business  and 
economic  st2ucture  as  a  whole.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  great  deal  of  cur  present  trouble  is  at  least  associated  with  or 
indicated  in  the  very  low  velocity  of  our  money,  which  rose  as  high 
In  1929  in  New  York  as  132  times.  That  is.  each  dollar  turned  over 
that  many  times.  In  1934  it  was  down  to  22' a.  In  the  country  as 
a  whole  it  has  normally  been  around  25  or  30.  In  1929  it  was  up 
to  45.  In  1933  it  was  down  to  16.  and  is  nearly  back  at  that  point 
now.  I  "believe  last  year — if  I  remember  the  figures — the  velocity 
of  the  dollar  reached  its  all-time  low  as  a  result  of  the  almost 
complete  paralysis  of  business  confidence.  Any  time  anybody  could 
get  hold  of  a  dollar  they  hung  onto  it  like  grim  death. 

Certainly  the  assurance  given  In  a  program  such  as  this  would 
lead  not  only  the  old  people  to  spend  what  money  they  had  re- 
ceived, or  would  receive,  but  would  enable  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  under  the  age  provided  to  spend  much  more  freely  if  they 
felt  assured  that  their  old  age  was  to  be  provided  for. 

Business,  meanwhile,  would  go  ahead  with  great  confidence  if  it 
could  feel  legt.^lative  experiments  were  at  an  end  and  the  taxation 
program  was  stabilized. 

However,  the  elderly  people  of  this  country  may  have  been 
led  into  delusions  of  living  in  grandeur  with  an  income  of 
$200  or  $300  a  month,  which,  of  course,  was  not  embodied 
in  H.  R.  6406,  and  which  is  not  the  fundamental  principle 
under  consideration,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  increased 
consumption  on  the  part  of  the  elderly  people  of  this  country, 
whether  their  annuity  be  $50  a  month  or  whatever  a  sound 
plan  would  provide,  would  stimulate  business  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  employment. 

I  for  one  did  not  vote  for  H.  R.  6466  with  an  idea  that  by 
some  magic  of  economics  we  were  going  to  restore  prosperity 
by  providing  the  elderly  people  with  $200  or  $300  a  month 
apiece  in  the  hope  that  the  forced  turn-over  of  that  am.ount 
12  times  a  year  would  take  the  place  of  an  increased  produc- 
tion (if  wealth  as  a  means  of  returning  to  prosperity.  It 
cannot  be  controverted,  however,  that  the  New  Deal's  cele- 
brated "pump  priming"  principle  is  exactly  that  of  Dr.  Town- 
send's doctrine — namely,  taking  from  those  who  have  and 


are  not  spending  to  give  to  those  who  have  not  but  who  would 
spend  if  they  had,  and  thus  by  di\1sion  of  existing  purchasing 
power  and  a  forced  increase  of  velocity  making  this  an 
$80,000,000,000  Nation. 

In  all  fairness,  we  have  got  to  admit  that  Dr.  Townsend  Is 
not  the  only  individual  in  this  country  whose  visions  of  eco- 
nomic magic  have  led  people  astray. 

The  surest  way  of  keeping  this  old-age-pension  question 
under  agitation,  the  surest  way  of  keeping  alive  class  hatred 
and  class  friction,  is  to  keep  this  whole  issue  in  the  realm  of 
political  manipulation,  where  the  shysters  and  the  racketeers 
and  the  demagogues  and  the  political  opportunists  can  use  it 
for  their  own  ends  and  can  continue  to  make  illusory  promises 
to  tlie  old  people  of  this  country.  Let  me  say  to  those  of  you 
whose  hearts  bleed,  so  you  say,<over  the  way  the  old  people 
have  been  mulcted  of  their  dime^  and  their  quarters  and  their 
dollars,  that  the  surest  way  to  save  them  from  being  preyed 
upon  by  racketeers  is  not  to  shed  crocodile  tears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  over  it  but  to  meet  this  issue  squarely  and 
fairly  and  settle  it  and  provide  an  adeqifate  security  for  the 
old  people  of  this  country;  and  the  day  that  is  done  that 
happy  hunting  ground  of  the  racketeer  and  the  shyster  and 
the  political  opportunist  and  the  social  chiseler  will  have  been 
obliterated  from  the  American  scene. 

Nothing  is  to  be  accomplished  by  wringing  our  hands  in 
despair  and  shedding  tears  of  futility  over  the  plight  of  the 
old  folks.  The  way  to  accomplish  something  is  to  meet  this 
issue  honestly,  in  fair  and  open  debate,  and  make  such  sound 
provisions  for  old-age  security  in  this  country  as  will  at  least 
give  our  aged  citizens  a  decent  existence  and  a  reasonable 
degree  of  comfort. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  tho.se  of  us  who  are  ready  to  meet  this 
Issue  fairly  and  squarely  and  frankly  and  honestly  had  no 
other  course  left  us  under  the  conditions  under  which  this 
legislation  came  to  this  floor  except  to  vote  for  H.  R.  6466  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  go  over  to  the  Senate,  where  proper 
debate,  discussion,  and  analysis  could  be  had  and  the  bill 
could  be  properly  amended  or  rewTitten  into  a  workable  meas- 
ure embodying  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Republican 
platform — the  principles,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  which 
so  many  Members  of  the  Congress  and  so  many  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  give  ardent  lip  service  while  yet  mov- 
ing heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  those  principles  from  being 
enacted  into  the  law. 

'  Of  all  the  shameful  spectacles  of  playing  politics  with 
human  misery,  the  most  shameful  is  the  spectacle  of  the  poli- 
tics that  have  been  played  with  the  old-age  pension  plan. 

The  slimy  hand  of  corrupt  politics  lost  not  an  instant  in 
reaching  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  unemplojTnent  relief  in 
order  to  clutch  and  drag  out  whatever  fruits  might  be  used  to 
nourish  a  political  bureaucracy  more  concerned  with  per- 
petuating itself  in  power,  and  with  drawing  princely  salaries, 
than  ever  it  has  been  with  human  suffering,  good  wiU, 
brotherly  love,  or  man's  humanity  to  man.  That  condition  is 
bad  enough,  God  knows,  albeit  those  on  relief  do  have  some 
vestige  of  hope  that  sometime,  somehow,  they  will  again  get 
a  decent  job  at  decent  wages,  so  they  can  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own  efforts.  But  in  this  old-age  security  issue 
we  have  millions  of  aged  citizens  who  have  reached  that  time 
in  life  when  they  can  no  longer  have  a  vestige  of  hope  that 
they  can  find  a  decent  job  at  decent  wages  by  which  to  main- 
tain themselves.    Their  day  is  gone. 

I  would  have  preferred,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Issue  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
in  order  that  the  whole  Nation,  including  the  old  folks,  might 
have  had  a  chance  to  pass  on  it  and  say  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  pursue  the  course  of  an  enlightened  Christian  nation 
or  whether  we  prefer  to  follow  the  present  practice  of  leaving 
the  aged  to  their  fate.  The  administration  and  the  powers 
that  control  this  Congress  so  far  have  refused  to  approach 
this  issue  that  way.  Such  a  constitutional  amendment  would 
either  end  for  all  time  the  Townsend  movement,  if  the 
amendment  were  not  ratified,  or,  if  it  were  ratified,  would 
remove  from  the  issue  any  question  of  constitutionality. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  remind  this  House  that  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  with  regard  to  other  measures  has 
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not  bothered  the  administration  very  much.  I  recall  one 
ins'.ance  at  least  when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
I  advised  a  committee  of  this  House  to  let  no  doubts,  however 
reasonable,  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  measure,  stand  in 
the  way  of  Its  enactment. 

Since  we  were  denied  any  chance  to  vote  upon  the  submis- 
sion of  a  coii5titutional  amendment,  and  since  we  have  been 
--  denied  any  opportunity  to  vote  on  any  plan  whatsoever  In- 
volving the  principle  of  old-age  assistance,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  us  but  to  vote  for  this  measure  as  an  opening  wedge — 
a  step  in  the  direction,  if  you  please — of  an  open,  fair,  and 
practical  consideration  of  the  whole  issue  of  old-age  secunty. 
I  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  these  remarks  not  as  an  apology  for  my 
vote  for  H.  R.  6466.  I  submit  them  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing, if  possible,  for  the  country  the  issues  which  are  at  stake 
and  of  showing  the  country,  if  I  may.  how  those  issues  were 
obscured  and  deteated  by  tactics  and  methods  as  imfair  and 
disgraceful  as  any  that  ever  were  adopted  in  either  branch  of 
the  Congress. 

It  may  be  that  a  sales  tax,  or  a  transactions  tax,  or  a  proc- 
essors' or  a  manuiacturers'  tax.  is  not  the  best  way  in  which 
to  provide  the  fimds  for  old-age  pensions.  But  one  thing  is 
certain — however  old-age  pensions  are  provided,  they  will  be 
paid  by  taxation,  and  in  no  other  way. 

The  support  of  the  aged,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  is  now  based 
upon  taxation.  The  people  of  this  coimtry  are  now  supporting 
our  aged  and  indigent  citizens — after  a  fashion — and  that 
support  is  a  method  of  self-taxation.  There  is  no  valid  argu- 
ment against  a  system  of  taxation  to  pay  for  the  suppoit  of 
our  aged  citizens.  The  question  is  whether  we  honestly  want 
to  find  that  proper  method  and  provide  that  support  for  the 
af  ed  citizens,  or  whether  we  want  to  spend  another  20  or  30 
years  quibblmg  and  splitting  hairs  over  questions  of  constitu- 
tionality or  methods  of  taxation  or  means  of  administration. 

I  do  not  believe  those  among  my  constituents  who  may 
think  that  H.  R.  6466  was  an  unsound  way  of  acliieving  old- 
age  security  can  or  will  disagree  with  the  principles  for  which 
we  voted  when  we  voted  in  favor  of  «.  R.  6466.  I  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  that  any  citizen  in  this  coimtry  would  be 
willing  to  abandon  the  aged  to  their  fate. 

Therefore  I  want  to  say  to  you  and  to  this  House  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  continue  to  favor  a  system  of 
adequate  old-age  pensions  based  upon  the  soundest  economic 
foundation  it  is  possible  to  build. 

Finally,  as  to  the  amount,  I  have  no  conclusion  to  offer  at 
this  time.  I  believe  there  is  a  possible  and  soimd  level  of 
old-age  pensions  that  will  keep  the  aged  in  comparative  com- 
fort and  will  not  wreck  or  even  damage  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  this  country.  I  believe  we  ought  to  move  to  determine 
what  that  level  is  and  then  find  the  proper  method  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  soundest  means  of  administration  and  enact 
the  legislation  necessary  to  effectuate  it. 

Let  my  last  word  be  that  I  criticize  no  Member  who  voted 
against  H.  R.  6466.  I  say  that  for  myself  I  voted  not  for  the 
bill  but  for  the  principle.  I  voted  not  for  the  narrow  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  act  but  for  the  broad  human  issue  of 
providing  adequate  security  for  our  aged  citizens  in  this 
country. 
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LETTER  PROM  J    GEORGE  C08TELL0 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  i  include  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  J.  George  Costello,  25  Vanderbat 


Avenue,  New  York  City,  under  date  of  June  5.  1939.  together 
with  his  suggestions  concenung  employment  on  W.  P.  A.  I 
have  asked  permission  to  insert  this  material  in  the  Record 
so  that  it  may  be  available  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, who  are  now  holding  hearings  on  W.  P.  A.  activities. 
Mr.  Costello  is  one  of  the  outstanding  contractors  in  New 
York  City,  in  whom  I  have  confidence,  and  his  constructive 
suggestions  concerning  the  W.  P.  A.  are  worthy  of  study  and 
serious  consideration. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

New  York  Citt.  June  5,  1939. 
Hon.  Mahtin  J.  Kennedy, 

House  of  Representath-cs.  Waahinffton,  D.  C. 
Mt  IDear  Congressman  :  Although  I  appreciate  that  you  are  exceed- 
ingly busy  these  days.  I  feel  that  the  purport  of  this  letter  Is  so 
Important  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  Imposing  on  your  good  nature. 
I  recently  read  that  a  committee  had  been  named  by  the  House  to 
Invcstig.ite  and  recommend  changes  tending  to  Improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  W.  P.  A.  set-up.    With  this  In  mind.  I  submit  to  you  my 
idea  of  how  one  of  the  worst  abuses  under  W.  P.  A.  operation  could 
be  eliminated.    This  idea  is  pertinent  to  the  mechanics  and  common 
labor  used  by  W.  P.  A.  in  their  building  and  construction  operations. 
If  you  think  that  my  plan  as  described  In  the  enclosed  pages  is 
feasible.  I  would  appreciate  your  forwarding  same  to  tlie  comniittea 
having  this  matter  in  charge. 

Trusting  that  I  am  not  presuming  too  much,  and  with  my  kindest 
personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

J.  George  Costello. 

W.  P.  A.  now  employs  men  for  about  7  davs  a  month,  at  a  monthly 
wage  of  $60  to  $85.  When  this  startrti  it  "was  hoped  that  W.  P.  A. 
would  be  a  temjKjrary  expedient,  and  that  private  industry  would 
recover  sufficiently  to  eliminate  same  when  that  recovery  took  place. 

It  now  seems  evident  that  W.  P.  A.  is  more  or  less  permanent, 
because  there  will  always  be  a  number  of  men  whom  private  Industry 
cannot  absorb. 

Suppose,  then,  that  W.  P.  A.  was  operated  with  these  frank 
objectives: 

1.  To  provide  a  sustenance  wage  for  those  not  able  to  find  private 
employment. 

2.  To  provide  an  incentive  for  workers  to  leave  W.  P.  A.  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  for  private  employment.  This  Incentive  would 
be  established  by  having  a  distinct  differential,  as  regards  wages  ana 

'  hours,  between  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  those  In  private  industry.  Let 
the  monthly  wage  to  W.  P.  A.  workers  rtmaln  the  same  as  it  now 
Is.  but  require  these  workers  to  put  in  their  full  time  each  montn 
instead  of  only  7  days. 

This  would  mean  that  a  worker  eligible  for  W.  P.  A.  who  could 
not  find  private  employment  could  work  for  W.  P.  A.  at  wages  of 
between  $15  and  $22  per  week  at  full  time.  Let  the  higher  wages 
offered  by  private  industry  be  the  factor  in  keeping  W.  P.  A.  re- 
stricted to  unemployables.  Let  that  higher  wage  be  the  Incentive 
for  W.  P.  A.  workers  to  seek  an  early  return  to  private  employment. 
(The  theory  is  that  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  seeks  that  return  under  tha 
present  conditions,  but  It  doesn't  work  out  that  way:  it  is  only 
natural  for  him  to  want  to  retain  the  security  of  the  fixed  $60  to 
•85  per  month  paid  by  W.  P.  A.  and  to  augment  this  sum  by  what- 
ever private  work  he  can  get  on  his  free  time  each  month.) 

It  should  be  recognized  that  an  excessive  amount  of  delay  and 
red  tape  In  securing  a  return  to  W.  P.  A.  is  a  deterrent  toward 
men  leaving  same.  When  such  a  return  is  unavoidable  on  the 
worker's  part,  and  where  the  worker  is  eligible  for  such  reemploy- 
ment by  W.  P.  A.,  there  should  be  some  method  of  facilitating  his 
return  without  subjecting  him  to  imdue  delay  or  other  hardships. 

If  W.  P.  A.  workers  were  employed  for  their  full  time  at  wages 
of  $15  to  $22  per  week  It  would  probably  result  in  the  following: 

1.  An  elimination  of  the  practice  of  quitting  private  employment 
each  month  to  return  for  their  7  days  with  W.  P.  A. 

2.  A  gradual  sifting  of  the  men.  with  the  more  efficient  leaving 
W.  P.  A.  completely  and  working  only  for  private  industry,  and 
the  less  efficient  remaining  In  W.  P.  A.  at  the  lower  wages  In 
good  times  more  and  more  would  leave  W.  P.  A  for  the  higher  wages 
obtainable  in  private  industry.  Teaving  always  the  less  efficient  In 
the  W  P.  A. 

3.  Better  maintenance  of  wages.  The  W.  P.  A.  worker  who  now 
ha.s  10  or  15  free  days  each  month  Is  a  disturbing  Influence  on 
wages.  He  is  free  on  those  days  to  compete  with  workers  In  private 
Industry,  and  being  sure  of  his  fixed  W.  P.  A.  wage  Is  wilhng  in 
many  cases  to  work  for  whatever  wage  is  obtainable.  This  Invites 
chiseling  and  tends  to  break  down  and  upset  the  prevaihne  union 
wage  scale. 

4  The  incentive  to  return  to  private  employment  because  of  that 
better  maintenance  of  wages.  A  mechanic  getting  $20  or  $22  per 
week  on  W  P.  A.  would  only  be  Interested  in  returning  to  private 
emploN-ment  If  he  could  better  himself  by  doing  so.  At  present  the 
wage-cutting  employer  can  hire  these  men  for  $6,  $7  and  $8  per 
day.  on  their  free  time.  If  they  had  no  free  time,  but  had  to 
leave  W.  P.  A.  completely  In  order  to  work  for  such  an  employer, 
they  would  be  disinclined  to  do  so  for  such  low  wages  because  they 
would  not  be  much  better  off  financially  than  they  would  be  on 
W.  P  A.,  and  In  the  bargain  would  have  to  work  much  harder. 
On  W.  P.  A.  they  are  sure  of  their  $20  or  $23  per  week;  in  private 
employment  they  would  have  a  certain  amount  ol  lost  time  etc    so 
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that.  In  order  to  attract  them  from  W.  P.  A.,  wages  at  or  near  the 
union  wage  scale  would  have  to  be  offered  them.  With  a  great 
number  of  men  able  to  make  their  choice  between  W.  P.  A.  at 
sui^tenance  wages  and  private  employment  at  high  wages,  the  wage- 
cutiing  employer  v.ould  be  less  able  to  induce  men  to  work  for  him. 
5.  In  summing  up.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  above 
plan  would  produce  the  following  results: 

(a)  Workers  would  be  unable  to  remain  on  W.  P.  A.  and  at  the 
same  time  to  compete  unfairly  with  private  industry  employees. 

(b)  The  elimination  of  this  unfair  competition  by  W.  P.  A.  work- 
ers on  their  free  time  would  effectively  block  the  wage-cutting 
employer. 

(c)  There  would  be  less  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  workers  leaving 
W.  P.  A.  for  even  temporary  reemployment  in  private  Industry  if 
they  knew  there  would  be  no  unreasonable  restrictions  against  their 
returning  to  W.  P.  A.  when  necessary. 

(d)  Private  industry  would  recognize  the  fact  that  they  could  only 
make  private  employment  more  attractive  than  W.  P.  A.  employment 
by  offering  wages  considerably  above  the  W.  P.  A.  sustenance  wage. 

(e)  There  would  be  a  firming  of  wages  and  they  would  be  easier 
to  maintain. 


Grand  Coulee  Project 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  7.  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   PORTLAND   OREGONIAN 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  3  years  in  Congress 
I  have  been  the  champion  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  and  it 
has  been  a  proud  privilege  to  support  that  marvelous  under-- 
taking,  initiated  by  President  Fianklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  so 
effectively  championed  and  carried  forward  by  him. 

I  doubt  if  any  great  Government  undertaking  has  ever  been 
more  misunderstood  by  Members  of  this  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  than  has  this  mighty,  potential,  national  asset 
as  it  has  gone  forward  toward  completion  and  realization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  conceivable  objection — some  that  might 
be  real  and  many  more  that  were  fancied — have  been  ad- 
vanced from  time  to  time  in  opposition  to  this  undertaking 
Among  some  of  the  objections  that  really  had  merit  was  the 
one  that  this  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  one  and  one- 
quarter  million  acres  of  arid  land  that  would  be  made  pro- 
ductive by  the  bringing  of  water  to  it.  because  these  lands 
were  largely  in  county  or  private  ownership.  This  objection 
was  met  and  overcome  when  there  was  put  through  the  Sen- 
ate an  antispeculation  bill  by  Senators  Bone  and  Schwellen- 
BACH,  and  the  same  measure,  after  being  passed  in  the  Senate, 
was  put  through  the  House  by  my  able  colleague,  Knute  Hill. 
and  myself.  This  was  done  in  the  fhst  session  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  and  it  insures  forever  that  this  new  frontier, 
when  occupied  by  settlers,  such  settlers  will  be  the  actual 
farmers  residing  on  the  land.  No  individual  can  own  more 
than  40  acres  and  no  family  can  own  more  than  80  acres. 

While  my  colleague.  Congressman  Hill,  and  I  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  fight  in  this  body,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
dam  itself  is  partly  in.his  congressional  district  and  partly  in 
mine,  and  the  great  storage  reservoir.  150  miles  in  length,  is 
entirely  in  my  district,  and  land  to  be  reclaimed  is  almost 
entirely  in  Congressman  Hill's  district,  still  there  is  every 
reason  from  a  broad,  patriotic,  national  viewpoint  why  every 
Member  of  Congress  should  be  fully  familiar  with  this,  the 
world's  mightiest  undertaking  of  its  kind,  because  it  opens  up 
our  last  great  western  frontier  to  make  homes  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  homeless. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Portland  Oregonian  there  appeared 
an  article  concerning  the  Grand  Coulee  project,  written  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  the  author  of  a  recent  book  entitled 
"Our  Promised  Land."  Mr.  Neuberger  possesses  an  ability  to 
paint  pen  pictures  and  graphically  state  facts  that  is  outstand- 
ing among  current  writers  today.  In  his  own  fine  style  and 
based  upon  actual  facts  he  has  detailed  the  story  of  the  Grand 


Coulee  project  In  his  article  of  March  19, 1939.  in  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  making  it  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

(From  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  March  19,  19391 

Coulee    Water    Due    in     1942 — Ireication    Dtstucts    Anticipatb 

Bountiful  Flood  at  Early  Date 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Along  the  Columbia  River,  where  it  twists  across  southeastern 
Washington,  is  a  great  Africa-shaped  chunk  of  land.  It  Is  nearly 
1.500.000  acres  In  extent.  This  is  larger  than  the  whole  State  of 
Delaware  and  almost  as  large  as  the  combined  area  of  all  the  farms 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Now.  this  land  is  barren  and  arid.  Sagebrush  dots  It  like  a  vast, 
somber  mantle.  Crumbling  farmhouses  and  gaui^t.  silent  barns 
reveal  the  story  of  settlers  whose  hopes  were  broken  in  a  region  of 
the  dead.  Rattlesnakes  survive  here,  but  not  sheep  and  cattle  and 
the  men  who  own  them.  This  is  the  sort  of  u?ly  waste  land  Daniel 
Webster  referred  to  when  he  said  he  woiild  not  give  a  silver  doUar 
for  all  of  the  Oregon  country. 

PROGRESS DAM    MORE    THAN    HALT    COMPLETED 

But  this  segment  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  shaped  like  Africa, 
need  not  always  be  desolate.  The  late  Dr.  Elwood  Mead.  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  once  described  it  as  "the 
largest  compact  body  of  undeveloped  land  remaining  in  the  United 
States  and  the  most  fertile."  All  it  needed  to  live  and  flourish  and 
support  100000  farm  families,  said  Dr.  Mead,  was  water. 

The  water  is  coming  At  Grand  Coulee  rises  the  dam  that  will 
simultaneously  be  the  biggest  power,  reclamation,  and  river-control 
project  ever  built.  Already  the  enterprise  is  more  than  half  com- 
pleted. It  stretches  across  the  Columbia  in  fortress-like  magnifi- 
cence. And  high  on  the  granite  cliffs  a  series  of  round  tunnels  look 
like  giant  portholes.  Tlirough  those  tunnels  will  rush  the  water  to 
make  the  northwestern  desert  bloom.  The  land  Daniel  Webster 
said  was  useless  will  grow  food  to  feed  a  million  people. 

Today  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  more  than  a  dream  ol  a  structure  to 
dwarf  the  Pyramids.  It  is  a  tangible  reality.  After  5  years  of  work 
It  is  within  easy  distance  of  completion.  By  1941  it  surely  will  be 
finished.  The  hardest  part  of  the  difficult  task — the  building  of 
the  massive  foundation — was  done  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  dam 
may  be  completed  in  1940.  This  is  the  wish  of  President  Roosevelt. 
Grand  Coulee  is  his  favorite  project  and  he  wants  to  dedicate  It 
before  he  leaves  the  White  House. 

•Baron  Munchausen,  thou  wert  a  piker!"  exclaimed  a  Spokane 
newspaper  when  a  Wenatchee  journalist  named  Rufus  Woods  first 
proposed  the  Coulee  undertaking  20  years  agb.  But  Wocds  has 
lived  to  see  his  idea  come  true.  He  was  preseht  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  meetings  were  held  at  Quincy  and  Ephrata  and  other  Wash- 
ington towns  to  form  the  bigf,est  irrigation  districts  in  the  world. 
Columbia  River  water  to  drench  the  wastelands  Is  that  near. 

The  actual  preparations  to  get  the  Grand  Coulee  project  under 
way  have  begun.  Workmen  at  the  dam  Itself  have  started  the 
enormous  tunnels  which  will  send  the  water  to  the  dry  acres. 
Other  workmen  are  surveying  the  land  to  be  Irrigated.  They  are 
c:a.sslfylng  the  region,  noting  its  contours  and  undulations  and 
planning  exactly  where  the  vast  riverlike  canals  will  flow.  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  law  regulating  the  sale,  ownership,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  land.  As  these  words  are  written  the  State  legislature 
of  Washington  is  adopting  supplementary  statutes  to  dovetail  with 
the  congressional  requirements. 

FAILURE WAS     FATE     OF    EARLY     SETTLERS 

The  President  himself  has  caught  the  fever.  A  press  association 
dispatch  on  his  recent  birthday  commented:  "At  the  moment  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  engrossed  in  the  population  problem  presented  by 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  When  this  tremendous  project  is  completed  it 
v/111  Irrigate  a  section  of  Washington  sufficiently  large  to  support 
100,000  families — approximately  500,000  persons.  The  President  Is 
Interested  in  what  kind  of  persons  would  do  best  In  this  section, 
and  how  to  get  them  there." 

Much  of  the  land  to  be  watered  by  Grand  Coulee  was  home- 
steaded  30  and  40  years  ago.  The  railroads  owned  alternate  sec- 
tions of  the  area  as  land  grants  to  encourage  westward  extension. 
New  settlers  were  traveling  toward  the  Pacific.  The  migrants  knew 
nothing  about  the  soil.  Some  of  them  borrowed  money  and  mort- 
gaged their  homesteads.  Mainly  they  failed.  The  moisture  matted 
In  the  ground  sustained  dry  farming  for  a  few  years.  Then  the 
fertility  gave  out.  The  desert  had  been  penetrated  too  far.  The 
settlers  moved  on. 

Now,  after  almo't  half  a  century,  the  settlers  are  coming  back. 
Here  is  old  Jack  McGrath.  from  Seattle.  "We  are  going  to  get  the 
water  we  couldn't  get  v.-hen  we  settled  40  years  ago,"  says  he.  The 
year  Washington  became  a  State.  1889.  he  trekked  into  the  basin. 
Bill  Wilkins  Is  up  from  Hiawatha  Valley.  He  settled  along  the 
Columbia  in  1909.  He  thinks  the  time  will  come  when  he  will 
have  to  pay  an  annual  electric  bill  of  $600  for  pumping  water.  But 
the  land  will  be  so  fertile,  claims  he,  the  paying  of  that  bill  will 
be  a  pleasure. 

RIVER — WAS    so    CLOSE    BUT    UNATTAINABLE 

The  mechanical  operation  of  the  Grand  Coulee  project  must  be 
explained.  Long  ago,  when  the  settlers  knew  the  land  was  too 
arid,  they  could  not  get  water  to  save  their  frontier  farms.  The 
Columbia  River  was  500  feet  below  in  its  granite  canyon.  No 
windmill  could  pump  water  one-tenth  that  far.  The  river  might 
as  weU  have  been  In  Afghanistan.     The  ranchers  could  pitch  stones 
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Into  the  Coliunbia,  but  they  could  not  get  water  out  of  It  to  irri- 
gate their  farms. 

Now  Grand  Coulee  Dam  rises  In  the  wilderness.  It  will  raise 
the  level  of  the  river  nearly  600  feet.  Tremendous  pumps,  power- 
ful enough  to  provide  all  New  York  City,  will  force  the  water  the 
rest  of  the  way.  The  water  will  flow  out  of  its  tunnels  into  the 
Grand  Coulee  cf  the  Columbia  River.  This  Is  a  long  gorgelike 
declivity  cut  by  the  river  during  the  glacial  epochs.  From  this 
prehistoric  cleft,  sharp  and  gaunt  with  Its  smooth  cliffs,  the 
water  will  be  coasted  vlu  canals  and  ditches  to  the  1,500,000  acres 
which  need  irrigation. 

Congress  Insists  that  Coulee  water  be  sold  to  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts rather  than  private  Individiials.  So  irrigation  districts  have 
been  formed.  A  few  weeks  ago  in  the  little  town  of  Qulncy,  re- 
turning settlers  and  homesteaders  and  landowners  voted  by  a 
margin  of  709  to  34  to  form  tlie  biggest  irrigation  district  in  the 
world  It  will  be  500.000  acres  In  extent.  At  Ephrata  the  vote 
was  191  to  0.  In  Soap  Lake  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand 
Coulee,  the  vote  was  141  to  7.  The  colonists  of  years  ago  are 
ready  to  develop  what  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  calls  "the 
last    great    apricultural    project   cf    the    world." 

Special  trains  on  the  Great  Northern  brought  back  the  home- 
steaders. "It's  a  great  day,"  said  John  OMeara.  He  settled  In 
1906.  but  his  farm  dried  up  and  he  became  a  school  teacher.  Axel 
Jonson  staked  out  a  farm  In  1903.  He  dug  wells,  built  barns,  and 
ran  out  fences.  Then  the  arid  desert  reclaimed  Us  own.  Axel  went 
to  Seattle  and  became  a  lawyer.  Ho  returned  to  his  abandoned 
homestead  to  vote  enthvislastlcally  for  the  irrigation  district. 

Not  all  the  land,  however.  Is  owned  by  people  like  John  OMeara 
and  Axel  Jonson.  A  peek  at  the  ownership  records  of  typical 
tracts  shows  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  still  has  posses- 
sion of  many  of  the  alternate  sections  it  obtained  In  the  land 
grants  of  many  years  ago.  Also  a  lot  of  the  gioups  which  held 
mortg.iges  on  the  homestead.s  got  the  ranches  after  the  settlers 
had  failed.  For  example,  scattered  through  the  region,  are  big 
holdings  owned  by  the  Vermont  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  the  Central 
Bank  of  Toppenlsh.  the  American  Mortgage  Co..  the  Union  Cen- 
tral Life  Insurance  Co..  and  similar  organizations. 

How  can  land  speculation  and  profiteering  be  prevented?  The 
whole  country  is  paying  taxes  to  finance  the  Grand  Coulee  under- 
taking, with  the  cost  divided  as  follows: 

Dam  and  power  plant $i8l,  101,000 

Interest  charges 15,  ooo.  000 

Irrigation  canals 208,512,000 


Total 404  613,  000 

Congress  believes  it  has  the  answer  to  the  question.  The  anti- 
speculation  bill,  sponsored  by  Senators  Schwellenbach  and  Bone, 
provides  (1)  that  privately  owned  lands  within  the  area  to  be 
served  be  appraised  without  reference  to  the  Irrigation:  (2)  that 
no  man  can  own  more  than  40  acres  in  the  area  and  that  a  mar- 
ried couple  be  limited  to  80  acres:  and  (3)  that  any  land  sold  at 
speculative  prices  be  reruaed  water  from  the  Grand  Coulee  irriga- 
tion system. 

l^LICT EXPECTED  TO  BSINC  LITICATION 

This  may  result  In  considerable  litigation,  but  the  Government 
thinks  It  can  win  in  court.  Similar,  although  less  sweeping  regu- 
lations were  upheld  on  the  Kittitas  and  Vale-Owyhee  Irrigation 
projects.  The  Grand  Coulee  lands  will  be  restricted  to  compara- 
tively small  farms,  because  the  Government  twUeves  the  region 
should  be  a  haven  for  as  many  famllie.s  from  the  Dust  Bowl  as 
possible.  President  Roosevelt  empha-sized  this  policy  In  speeches 
nt  the  dam  both  in  1934  and  in  1937.  It  is  one  of  his  favorite 
theories. 

The  legal  problem  of  dividing  up  the  land  Is  not  a  simple  one 
One  bank  owns  27  880  of  the  acres  to  be  reclaimed.  The  average 
holding  is  2,240  acres.  Two  or  three  Washuigtcn  counties  own 
large  parcels  acquired  when  tax  payments  could  not  be  met  A 
few  people  are  still  dry-farming,  with  fair  success,  in  various 
scattered  parts  of  the  project.  Three  brothers  are  ctiltlvatlng 
32.500  acres  The  splitting  up  and  purchasing  of  all  these  farms 
win  require  much  courtroom  activity.  The  Judicial  process  in 
regard  to  this  may  eventually  reach  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Never  before  In  American  history  has  a  single 
construction  enterprise  involved  so  vast  an  area  of  land. 

For  the  past  5  years  the  people  of  the  country  In  general  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  In  particular  have  become  accustcmed  to 
regarding  Grand  Coulee  as  a  project  of  the  distant  future  Per- 
haps the  present  developments  wlU  adjust  that  perspective.  Th" 
irrigation  districts  formed  at  Quincy  and  Ephrata  and  other  places 
are  functioning  already.  The  landowners  arc  applyin™  for  water 
and  the  Government  Is  sur\-eying  jU3t  where  the  canal's  will  flow. 

The  irrigation  districts  are  private  organizations,  so  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  finance  them.  The  railroads  have  contributed 
acme  of  the  money  toward  setting  up  the  groups.  The  land  to 
be  watered  by  Grand  Coulee  Is  touched  by  four  rallwavs— the 
Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  All  these  lines  expect  the  project 
to  be  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  transportation.  Department  of 
Interior  officials  estimate  that  at  least  150.000  people  in  small 
towns  will  be  necessary  to  provide  essential  services  for  the  men 
and  women  on  the  new  farms. 

The  Washington  State  Planning  Commission  has  announced: 
"The  Columbia  Basin  area  when  fully  developed  may  be  expected 
to  produce  In  agricultural  and  related  products  annual  wealth  to 
the  eitent  of  #130,000.000  or  more— wealth  that  meaos  purchas- 


ing power."  This  sum  represents  nearly  half  the  total  Income 
of  the  whole  State  of  Oregon  for  the  year  1935.  Some  economists 
believe  the  Coulee  development  will  be  the  greatest  population  and 
Income  boon  ever  to  take  place  within  a  relatively  short  time  in 
this  part  of  the  Nation. 

The  survey  of  the  lands  and  other  factors  In  the  region  have 
gone  fufficiently  far  to  make  reasonably  accurate  the  knowledge 
of  conditions  imdcr  which  the  great  area  will  be  settled.  Ranchers 
taking  up  80-acre  farms  should  have  about  $3,000  in  cash.  Land- 
owners now  are  asking  an  average  of  $86  an  acre.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  calculates  that  the  operation  of 
the  congressional  and  State  antlepcculation  laws  will  drive  this 
down  to  about  $15  an  acre  on  the  average.  Now,  what  will  the 
water  rights  cost?  Without  water  these  potentially  valuable  lands 
will  be  as  dry  as  talcum  powder  and  as  useless  as  the  sagebrush 
which  covers  them.  Water  here  Is  the  dilTerence  between  life  and 
desolation. 

For  each  acre  permanent  water  rights  will  amount  to  between 
$85  and  $90.  This  will  be  paid  over  40  years  without  Interest. 
Payments  will  be  staggered  out  in  this  fashion.  For  the  first  4 
years  there  will  b^  no  charge,  thus  giving  the  settler  a  chance 
to  become  established  and  rehabilitated.  For  the  next  4  years 
the  payment  will  be  $2  an  acre.  During  the  next  32  years  the 
rancher  will  pay  approxUaaately  $2  50  an  acre.  This  totals  about 
$?8  an  acre.  After  these  payments  have  been  completed  the 
hinterland  settler  will  own  a  permanent  water  right  to  irrigation 
from  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

CROPS EXPECTED    IN    GREAT    ABUNDANCE 

Of  course,  the  water  must  be  pumped.  What  will  "this  cost? 
After  a  careful  and  exhaustive  survey,  Government  experts  an- 
nour.rc  that  the  annual  charge  for  pumping  and  maintaining  the 
canals  will  be  $2  60  an  acre.  This  will  be  an  annual  cost,  taking 
place  year  after  year.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  offlcials  contend  the 
settlers  can  meet  these  costs  and  still  farm  successfully.  They 
anticipate  that  the  soil  will  be  bountifully  fertile.  After  5  years 
class  1  land  at  Grand  Coulee  is  expected  to  support,  under  inten- 
sive cultivation,  such  a  variety  of  crops  as  corn,  potatoes,  barley, 
alfalfa,  oats,  peas,  and  beets.  "In  fact,"  pointed  out  the  late 
Dr.  Mead,  "the  Columbia  basin  project  has  an  acreage  almost 
one-half  as  large  as  that  which  furnishes  the  NaUou  with  its 
present  supply  of  the  19  principal  truck  crfops." 

Power,  as  well  as  irrigation,  will  be  a  function  of  Grand  Coulee. 
To  be  specific,  it  will  be  by  far  the  biggest  power  plant  in  the 
world.  The  twin  hydroelectric  powerhouses  will  have  to  be  oper- 
ated by  remote  control,  lest  the  men  doing  so  be  electrocuted. 
Just  as  irrigation  districts  are  now  getting  ready  for  the  surge  of 
Coulee  water,  power  districts  are  preparing  for  the  flow  of  Coulee 
electricity. 

Public  utility  districts  to  distribute  Grand  Coulee  energy  over 
publicly  owned  lines  have  been  formed  In  the  Washington  coun- 
ties of  Okanogan.  Douglas,  Lincoln,  Ferry,  Stevens,  Pend  Oreille. 
Chelan,  and  Franklin.  All  these  counties  are  near  the  dam.  Ben 
H.  Klzer.  of  the  Washington  State  planning  commission,  believes 
the  Coulee  power,  the  greatest  chunk  of  hydroelectrlclty  ever 
generated  at  one  place,  will  be  almost  as  Important  to  the  North- 
west as  the  irrigation  facilities. 

Now.  construction  is  under  way  to  connect  Grand  Coulee  with 
Bonneville  Dam.  A  230.000-volt  transmission  line  of  steel-latticed 
towers  has  been  begun  from  Bonneville.  Before  he  leaves  the 
White  House  President  Roosevelt  is  expected  to  request  congres- 
sional approval  of  legislation  which  will  tie  the  two  big  projects  into 
a  Columbia  River  authority  slmUar  to  the  T.  V.  A.  In  the  South 
Senator  Norris  and  other  White  House  counselors  have  long  ad- 
vocated that  this  be  done.  Whether  Congress  will  ratify  the  request 
Is  a  moot  point. 

As  these  words  are  written  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  Just  appropriated  the  following  sums  to  put  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  In  actual  operation:  $3;340,000  for  the  canals  and  irri- 
gation reservoir:  $2,200,000  for  the  hydroelectric  power  planf 
teoo.OOO  for  protection  of  the  salmon  rum;  and  $500  000  for  the 
pumps  to  force  the  water  into  the  irrigatlcn  tunnels 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  10,  1939 

Mr.  PATI.IAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commercial  banks  of  the 
Nation  should  go  back  into  the  banking  business,  and  my 
bill,  H.  R.  6665,  which  was  introduced  Monday,  June  5  would 
restrict  them  to  that  field. 

KXXMPnON 

The  bill  will  exempt  all  banks  with  assets  under  $5,000,000. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  smaller  banks  cannot  quickly 
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adjust  themselves  to  the  proposed  change  and  many  of  them, 
doubtless,  would  not  have  sufficient  earnings  to  justify  their 
continuance,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  will  deprive  any  town  of  a  needed  banking  institution. 
Size  of  banks  included  and  excluded 


NuiiilxT  li.inks  over  $5,000,000  in  assets, 
i.r.'ti    

Niirnlior  lianks  under  $j,(XKt.000  in  assets, 
12.  .VU 


rf-rrent 
of  all 
banks 


Total  asaeto 


S.24 
91.70 


$U,  r.M.  590. 000 
12.045,664.000 


Percent 

tot  ill 

amount 
all  liunki 


7S.79 
21.21 


COMMErXIAL  BANK    SHOUt.D  BE  LIQUID 

The  prime  requisite  of  a  good  bank  is  that  it  shall  be 
liqu.d — that  depositors  may  get  their  money  on  call.  No 
bank  is  liquid  when  its  funds,  supposedly  withdrawable  on 
noLice,  are  tied  up  in  long-term  investments.  Yet  such  in- 
vestments are  being  made  daily  throughout  the  country  and 
now  have  reached  a  staigpcring  volume. 

Long-term  financing  belongs  to  other  institutions  than 
commercial  bsinks.  Money  is  deposited  in  those  institutions 
specifically  for  long-term  investments.  Yet  commercial 
banks  for  several  years  have  been  abandoning  their  own 
function — depriving  business  of  legitimate  financing — to 
enter  the  long-term  investment  fieM.  where  they  do  not 
belong  and  where,  for  the  safety  of  their  depositors'  funds, 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain. 

CREDrr    WITHHELD   BT    BANKS 

Business  needs  the  credit  which  can  be  furnished  by  com- 
mercial banks.  Business  is  stagnant  becau.se  that  credit  is 
withheld.  Let  it  be  released  into  the  proper  channels  and 
business  will  have  a  chance  to  prosper,  and  the  commercial 
banks  will  be  back  in  their  proper  sphere,  supplying  funds 
for  enterprises  with  a  rapid  turn-over  that  will  mean  a  new 
prosperity. 

BANKS   GREATLY    HELPED    BT    PRESENT    ADMINISTRATION 

"Calamity  howlers"  from  banking  circles  have  come  here 
time  and  again  with  their  stories  of  a  paralyzed  banking 
world,  of  regulatory  laws  that  crippled  them,  of  investment 
opportunities  strangled  by  fear.  What  is  the  truth?  The 
truth  is  that  the  Government  consistently  has  subsidized 
them.  The  truth  is  that  the  Government  disbursed  billions 
of  dollars  to  commercial  banks  through  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  Legislative  favor  reduced  the  in- 
terest they  pay  on  savings  deposits.  Interest  payments  on 
demand  deposits  were  eliminated.  Their  lending  powers 
were  liberalized,  adding  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

In  return,  the  commercial  banks  have  added  charges  on 
checking  accounts,  assessing  customers  for  accounts  on 
which  the  banks  pay  no  interest,  have  increased  their  dis- 
burrements  in  salaries  and  wages,  and  have  decreased  their 
traditional  services  to  business  and  the  general  public. 

GOVERNMENT    FORCED    TO    MAKE    LOANS    BANKS     REFUSED    TO     MAKE 

Because  of  the  failure  of  commercial  banks  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  industry  and  commerce,  the  R.  F.  C.  has  been 
forced  to  grant  7.371  loans,  totaling  more  than  $447,000,000, 
to  .small  business  enterprises.  Rinks  participated  in  only 
1.661  of  these  loans,  totaling  $61,000,000. 

Because  of  the  inactivity  of  commercial  banks,  Congress 
was  forced  to  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  extend 
direct  credit  to  business  for  working  capital,  which  they  did 
to  the  extent  of  $175,000,000. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  commercial  banks  to  meet  the 
short-term  credit  needs  cf  farmers,  production  credit  asso- 
ciations were  established  under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 
and  made  loans  aggregating  $166,000,000.  In  addition,  the 
R.  F.  C.  authorized  agricultural  loans  totaling  $1,840,000,000 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  supple- 
mented them  with  nearly  $200,000,000  for  bvestock  and  simi- 
lar credit  corporations. 


Because  of  the  failure  of  commercial  banks  to  provide 
credit  facilities  for  foreign  commerce,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  created  by  Congress.  From  its  inception  in  1933 
up  to  the  end  of  1937.  it  had  made  commitments  aggregating 
$134,000,000  and  had  disbursed  nearly  $43,000,000. 

INST.'J-LMENT    CREDFT    ENCOURAGED   BT    FAILURE    OF    COMMERCIAL    BANKS 

TO     EXTEND     CREDIT 

The  failure  of  commercial  banks  to  properly  serve  their 
purpose  nowhere  is  better  illustrated  than  in  the  installment 
credit  field.  Thousands  of  specializ<,'d  installment  finance 
companies  now  finance  half  the  pmchases  in  this  field,  with 
a  total  annual  business  volume  of  $3,000,000,000;  most  of  the 
rest  is  done  by  dealers,  personal  loan  departments  of  com- 
mercial banks,  and  personal  loan  agencies.  The  importance 
of  strictly  commercial  banks  in  this  field  now  Is  negligible. 

PERSONAL    LOAN    AGENCIES    ENCOURAGED    BY    BANKS    NOT    MAKING    LOANS 

For  a  last  indictment  of  commercial  bank  policies,  we  can 
turn  to  the  personal  loan  agencies.  There  were  m.ore  than 
4.000  as  far  back  as  1935,  doing  a  busine.ss  of  $500,000,000 — 
at  rates  of  interest  the  public  ill  could  afiford  to  pay  and 
which,  if  ccmmercial  banks  were  extending  the  proper  credit, 
it  would  not  have  had  to  pay.  The  expansion  of  personal 
loan  companies  has  been  paralleled  by  the  growth  of  credit 
unions  under  State  and  Federal  charter;  at  the  end  of  1938 
there  were  7,500  such  unions,  with  assets  of  more  than 
$120,000,000. 

BANKS   DRIFTING    AWAY   FROM    BUSINESS   THEY    WERE   ESTABLISHED    TO    DO 

Thus  we  see  that,  despite  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  the 
R.  F.  C.  and  other  governmental  agencies,  commercial  banks 
steadily  have  drifted  away  from  their  traditional  and  proper 
function  of  making  commercial  loans.  Figures  bear  out  the 
general  statements  made  above.  In  1928  comnercial  banks 
held  about  70  percent  of  the  total  loans  and  investments  in 
this  country.  The  ratio  now  has  declined  to  about  40  per- 
cent. "Other  loans"  representing  traditional  ccmmercial 
bank  transactions  have  declined  from  30  percent  to  20  per- 
cent. Total  loans  of  all  Federal  Reserve  member  banks 
dropped  from  $25,000,000,000  in  1928  to  less  than  $13,000,- 
000,000  in  1938, 

COMMERCIAL   BANKING   ABANDONED 

In  other  words,  the  commercial  banks  of  this  Nation  have 
abandoned  commercial  banking  and  deprived  business  of  the 
credit  with  which  it  could  expand.  But  they  have  entered 
another  field — that  of  long-term  investments — which  has 
been  the  function  of  other  institutions  for  more  than  100 
years. 

That  invasion  rightfully  could  be  resented — the  abandon- 
ment of  one  necessary  function  in  our  economic  life  to  in- 
fringe on  organizations  performing  another — but  it  is  not  the 
most  serious  phase  of  the  situation. 

The  truth  is  that  the  commercial  banks  are  tying  up  what 
should  be  liquid  funds — funds  which  depositors  have  been 
guaranteed  are  on  call — in  long-term  commitments  extend- 
ing over  periods  as  high  as  25  years. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  Government  is  insuring  such 
loans  as  are  made  on  housing.  That  does  not  make  the 
process  right,  nor  does  it  make  the  loans  liquid. 

MANY  BANKERS  APPROVE  PROPOSAL 

Many  bankers  share  my  views.  Appearing  before  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  Ralph  W.  Manuel, 
president  of  the  Marquette  National  Bank,  of  Minneapolis, 
was  asked.  "You  would  prohibit  commercial  banks  from 
loaning  money  on  a  fine  house  or  building?"  His  answer 
was.  "That  is  right  *  •  *."  "You  would  restrict  com- 
mercial banks  to  legitimate  commercial  transactions?"  he 
was  asked.    His  answer  was.  "I  would." 

Not  only  Mr.  Manuel,  but  thousands  of  other  bankers 
know  that  in  making  a  long-term  investment  of  bank  funds, 
a  banker  is  risking  liquidity  in  times  of  stress.  Such  secur- 
ity as  homes  cannot  be  transferred  readily  any  time;  in 
troublous  financial  periods,  they  are  frozen  as  solid  as  a 
North  Atlantic  iceberg.  Just  as  they  represent  the  safest 
kind  of  long-term  investment,  so  are  they  the  most  danger- 
ous kind  of  investment  for  short-term  funds. 
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It  Is  very  obvious  that  commercial  banks  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  newly  populanzed  amortized  or  direct-reduc- 
tion loan,  whereby  a  heme  builder  or  buyer  reduces  his 
'principal  with  each  monthly  payment.  Certainly  this  type  of 
loan  is  the  safest  lund  of  home  loan.  If  bankers  like  the 
principle,  why  do  they  not  apply  it  to  their  own  kind  of 
transactions?  Certainly  if  Icng-term.  direct-reduction  loans 
are  safe  for  them  to  mal:e.  say  in  the  housing  field,  they  can 
safely  be  made  in  business  transactions. 

KO  SAVINGS   DLPOSrrS   IN   COMMERCIAL   BANKS 

My  bill  provides  that  savings  deposits  shall  not  be  made  in 
a  commercial  bank.  This  is  not  a  radical  proposal.  No 
banks  or  trust  companies  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  been 
permitted  to  advertise  for  savings  since  1934  or  to  use  the 
wcrd  'saving"  or  "savings"  in  connection  with  its  name. 
This  law  wiis  passed  to  prevent  such  banks  from  deceiving 
the  people. 

Had  all  banks  stuck  to  their  business  and  performed  their 
proper  functions  in  these  past  few  years,  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off  today.  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  R.  F.  C,  reports  that, 
after  charging  off  1  percent  for  management  and  all  over- 
head costs,  the  R.  P.  C.  has  made  a  profit  of  $200,000,000  thus 
far — money  that  well  might  have  gone  to  the  commercial 
banks. 

To  come  down  to  cases,  commercial  banks  should  be  forced 
to  do  one  of  two  things. 

First.  Stav  in  the  commercial  banking  field,  making  short- 
term  business  loans  with  short-term  money. 

Second.  Get  out  of  the  commercial  banking  field,  accept 
money  only  for  long-term  mvestments  and  use  it  in  such 
enterprises  as  offer  such  investments. 

They  should  not  be  permitted  by  this  Government  to  oper- 
ate in  a  dual  field,  just  because  of  their  SiZC  and  influence, 
when  the  Government  knows  that  they  do  not  belong  there 
and  that  their  present  activities  well  might  be  regarded  as  a 
betrayal  of  their  depositors'  trust. 

There  is  a  vast  commercial  banking  field  in  this  country'. 
the  largest  in  the  world.  I  propose  to  restrict  the  commercial 
bank.s  to  it.  in  the  hope  that  they  will  carry  out  the  functions 
for  which  they  were  intended  and  supply  a  service  the  lack  of 
which  has  crippled  business  for  the  past  several  years. 

A   FEW    MEN    CONTROL   CORPORATE    WEALTH 

A  few  men  controlling  a  few  banks  control  the  corporate 
wealth  of  the  Nation.  The  present  banking  set-up  gives  a 
few  bankers  entirely  too  much  power,  in  fact,  a  power  equal 
to  a  dictatorship  over  business.  A  New  York  banker  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  concern  that  owns  thousands  of  busses 
In  a  certain  city,  and  also  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a  large 
tire  company,  recently  compelled  the  bus  company  to  remove 
tires  of  a  certain  make  from  the  busses  and  equip  them  with 
tires  made  by  the  concern  that  he  was  a  director  in. 

An  independent  paint  dealer  in  my  home  town  was  told 
by  the  manager  of  a  large  concern  operating  there  that  he 
could  not  patronize  him  because  a  New  York  banker,  who 
was  a  director  of  his  concern,  was  also  a  director  of  a  large 
paint  company  which  had  a  retail  outlet  in  this  town ;  there- 
fore he  was  compelled  to  patronize  this  absentee-owned,  retail 
paint  store. 

The  directors  of  one  banking  concern  in  New  York  City 
interlock  with  all  the  principal  national  chain  stores  in 
America.  These  chain  stores,  with  the  power  and  influence 
of-  these  New  York  bankers,  who  own  and  control  so  many 
corporate  institutions,  have  a  tremendous  advantage  in  their 
efforts  to  destroy  local  business.  Will  a  good  banker  advance 
money  to  anyone  to  go  into  the  grocery  business  or  into  the 
drug  business  or  variety-store  business  or  shoe  business  or 
tire  business  or  any  other  line  of  business  that  chain  stores 
that  are  Wall  Streel:  backed  engage  in?  The  answer  is 
"emphatically  no."  and  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it.  The 
local  banker  knows  that  as  soon  as  his  customer  builds  up 
a  good  business  in  any  locality,  the  absentee-owned  national 
corporate  chain  will  go  into  competition  with  him  in  that 


area  and  having  the  profits  from  thousands  of  other  retail 
stores  owned  by  this  concern  to  support  it  will  sell  goods 
and  commodities  at  a  loss  until  the  local  merchant  is  put  out 
of  business. 

TIME   TO   CHOOSE 

We  have  reached  the  time  when  we  must  choose  between 
Wall  Street  owned  and  controlled  concerns  or  whether  we 
want  the  kind  of  business  that  has  built  this  country  to 
continue. 


Senate  Bill  1305 


.EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  DARROW 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1929 


ADDRESS  BY  WILL  H.  GIBSON.  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

OF  IDAHO 


Mr.  DARROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Will  H.  Gibson,  fonner  secretary  of  state  of  Idaho,  before  a 
Boise  service  club.  April  1939.  on  Senate  bill  1305,  now  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Gentlemen,  we  have  a  matter  before  us  as  clHe«ns  whlcli  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  proposals  affecting  changes 
in  our  present  school  programs  throughout  the  United  States  that 
has  e%^er  been  presented  before  the  Congress. 

Some  70  years  ago  an  act  of  Congress  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  Commissioner  of  Education.  His 
duties  were  very  briefly  defined  In  an  act  comprising  some  300 
words.  His  activities  were  those  of  gathering  statistics  concerning 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States,  and  his  duties 
extended  only  to  the  matter  of  suggestion  of  betterment  of  the 
programs  of  the  public  schools  of  our  States,  which  as  we  all 
know  are  based  upon  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the 
several  States — not  Interstate. 

If  there  Is  an  Institution  In  America  which  Is  entitled  to  our 
undivided  loyalty  In  no  uncertain  terms  It  Is  the  public  tax- 
supported  school  systems  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  Our 
schools  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  perpetuity  of  American 
Institutions.  There  Is  no  contribution  we  make  in  the  way  of 
taxation  that  is  more  liberally  given  than  to  our  schools,  their 
maintenance,  and  the  facilities  by  which  our  young  people  are 
educated  in  this  great  Republic  of  ours. 

We  have  continued  for  150  years  with  this  program,  expanding 
our  facilities  as  far  as  possible  for  the  taxpayers  to  meet  the 
growing  requirements.  If  you  wUl  note  yotir  tax  receipt  In  Idaho 
from  the  local  community  on  up  through  to  the  university  re- 
quirements, you  will  note  that  by  far  the  largest  item  In  that 
receipt  Is  for  public-school  purposes. 

In  the  face  of  the  tremendous  Federal  Indebtedness  which 
we  have  in  this  country  today,  bordering  on  40  billions  of  dol- 
lars, when  we  are  using  every  effort  possible  In  the  State  of 
Idaho,  along  with  other  States,  to  maintain  our  educational 
facilities.  It  Is  proposed  in  Senate  bill  No.  1305  now  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  upon  which  hearings  are  now 
being  held  by  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  further 
burden  the  taxpayers  of  the  States  with  a  bUllon  dollars  of 
Federal  money  t6  be  distributed  among  the  States  over  a  term 
of  years.  In  addition  to  that  which  the  States  are  now  paying 
for  the  support  of  education. 

Who  is  calling  for  this  legislation?  Has  the  legislature  of  this 
State,  has  our  Governor,  the  board  of  education  or  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  for  generations  past  asked 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation?  Idaho  has  never 
petitioned  the  Congress  for  such  legislation. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single  State  in  the  Union  which,  through  its 
official  authorities,  has  asked  for  the  enactment  of  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  empowering  one  man  as 
the  so-called  Commissioner  of  Education,  sitting  In  Waslilngton,  to 
have  the  say  in  the  distribution  of  a  bUlion  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
nioney  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union  In  the  matter  of 
education. 

Whence  comes  this  demand?  In  reading  from  literature  put  out 
by  several  organizations  opposing  this  legislation,  including  one 
known  as  the  Friends  of  the  Public  Schools,  which  Is  officered  by 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  educational  leaders  of  the  countrj"  we 
find  that  this  bill  Is  being  fostered  by  a  number  of  educators  In  this 
country  who  seem  to  be  impregnated  wlih  the  ideas  of  the  totaii- 
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tartan  states.  The  dictator  countries  of  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Italy — ideas  un-American  to  the  core,  taking  away  from  the  States 
their  duties  and  their  privileges  as  to  the  carrying  on  of  education  In 
our  several  States  and  placing  an  enormous  amount  of  authority  in 
the  hands  of  a  Conunissioner  of  Education  in  Washington,  who,  by 
the  way,  will  have  during  the  6  years  beginning  in  1940  over 
$10,000,000  at  his  Individual  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  em- 
ployees who  will  swarm  over  this  country  and  tell  us  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  It  In  the  matter  of  education. 

This  billion-dollar  appropriation  is  proposed  when  millions  of  our 
people  are  out  of  employment,  when  hunger  and  starvation  stalk  the 
land.  We  are  to  be  saddled  with  tills  additional  billion  doUars  If 
this  legislation  Is  passed. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  Introduced  by 
Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  and  Senator  Harri.son.  of  Mississippi. 
The  very  first  clauf^e  In  the  first  section  of  this  bill  reads.  "It  Is 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  act  to  assist  In  equalizing  educational 
opportunities,  among  and  within  the  States."  The  very  first 
clause  under  title  I  reads,  "For  the  purpose  of  assisting  effectively 
In  equalizing  opportunities  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, among  the  States  and  within  States." 

In  those  clauses  not  one  word  Is  said  concerning  the  type  of 
school  that  Is  to  be  assisted — not  even  the  words  "public  schools." 
There  was  a  d'-mnnd  made  some  years  ago  that  if  n  bill  of  this  type 
were  to  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  should 
apply  to  public  tax-supported  schools  and  no  other.  That  clause 
has  been  eliminated.  There  Is  nothing  said  about  tax-supported 
free  public  schools  in  this  bill,  nor  any  restriction  of  the  use  of 
this  billion  dollars  exclusively  to  such  schools. 

Already  a  number  of  our  denominational  schools  in  this  country 
are  opposing  this  bill.  They  do  not  want  such  appropriations  for 
their  Institutions.  The  Se%'enth  Day  Adventists,  the  Lutherars, 
having  hundreds  of  thousands  In  their  private  schools,  have  de- 
nounced the  provi.slons  of  this  bill.  They  do  not  want  to  see  pri- 
vate schools  participating  In  public  funds  nor  their  educational 
programs  natior.a'ized. 

Does  It  not  appear  that  any  school  of  a  private  nature  would 
only  need  to  say.  "We  will  open  our  doors  and  do  open  our  doors 
to  any  boy  or  girl  In  the  United  States  whose  parents  will  provide 
the  means  to  educate  them."  and  thereby  tjualif y  to  come  under 
this  act?  There  is  no  provision  of  this  act  that  v;ou!d  deny  them 
that  privilege. 

The  amounts  appropriated  under  title  I.  after  payment,  shall  be 
m.ade  available  for  dlsbur.semeirt  by  the  States  that  have  complied 
with  all  the  provisions  of  the  title.  In  other  words,  before  Idaho 
could  particlpat^e  in  the  provisions  for  the  distribution  of  these 
funds,  we  would  have  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  this  title  In  toto. 
Not  only  that,  but  this  proposed  legislation  would  empower  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  In  Washington  to  define  and  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  see  fit  In  reference  to 
the  use  of  these  funds.  Should  a  State  fail,  or  neglect,  to  use 
properly  every  dollar  that  may  be  appropriated  to  It,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  upon  certification  by  the  Commissioner,  stop 
payment.  Wh.it  does  this  mean?  Under  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  the  State  may  readily  be  denied 
participation  in  Federal  funds. 

The  bill  before  Congress  is  divided  into  six  titles.  In  brtef,  the 
first  title  has  to  do  with  our  common  schools;  the  second  title 
provides  for  adu't  education;  the  third  title  to  the  extension  of 
library  facilities  among  the  several  States;  the  remaining  titles 
pertain  to  other  details. 

Under  each  of  these  different  titles  the  State  Legislature  of 
Idaho  would  be  required  to  adopt  all  the  provisions  of  the  title 
and  be  governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Washington. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  lust  a  few  excerpts  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill: 

"From  the  sums  made  available  under  this  part  (sec.  13,  title  I), 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  apportion  to 
each  State"  a  certain  amount.  The  Commissioner  shall  deter- 
mine for  each  State.  Idaho  has  no  voice  in  the  determination. 
The  Commissioner  shall  further  determine  for  Idaho  the  "index 
of  financial  ne  d.  '  The  index  of  financial  need  of  Idaho  Is  to  be 
determined  annually,  and  the  Commissioner  .shall  promptly  notify 
the  Idaho  educational  authority  of  the  Index  of  financial  need 
determined  for  Idaho. 

Is  there  any  authority  conferred  in  these  provisions  except 
upon  the  Commissioner? 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Commissioner  finds  that  Idaho  Is  not 
providing  the  moneys  per  person  provided  by  other  States.  Tlie 
appropriations  in  tlie  various  States  vary  from  $1  as  a  basis,  up 
to  three  or  four  dollars  in  some  States.  Idaho  may  be  10  or 
15  percent  below  the  average  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  With 
a  billion-dollar  appropriation  to  parcel  out  among  the  several 
States  as  the  Commissioner  sees  fit,  and  with  $10,000,000  to  spend 
in  sending  em  ssarles  to  the  States  to  Investigate,  make  surveys, 
and  contact  our  educational  authority,  what  will  be  the  tendency 
of  the  Commissioner  as  to  Idaho  being  15  percent  below  the 
average?  Will  It  not  be  his  tendency  to  persuade  Idaho  to  come 
up  to  the  average  before  treating  with  her? 

Are  there  not  great  powers  conferred  upon  the  Commissioner 
In  that  connection?  The  next  provision  is  that  of  the  educa- 
tional load.  The  index  of  the  educational  load  of  each  State 
shall    also    be    determined    by    the    Commissioner.      The    load    of 


Idaho  depends  upon  the  number  of  pupils  In  the  State  of  Idaho 
of  school  age.  compared  with  the  total  number  in  all  the  States. 

Next  Is  the  Index  of  financial  ability  of  each  State  to  support 
education.  We  are  to  be  Investigated  most  thoroughly  as  to  our 
financial  ability  to  run  the  affairs  of  our  schools  in  Idaho.  Who 
Is  going  to  determine  our  financial  ability?  Tlie  State  of  Idaho? 
If  we  adopt  the  provisions  of  this  bill  through  our  legLslature. 
Idaho  will  have  no  voice  whatever  In  determining  her  financial 
ability  to  operate  our  schools.  It  Is  determined  In  toto  by  the 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury   and   the   Commissioner   of   Education. 

I  read  from  the  bill:  "The  index  of  financial  ability  of  each 
State  Is  defined  as  the  percentage  that  the  financial  ability  of  that 
State  Is  of  the  total  financial  ability  of  all  the  States  with  respect 
to  the  support  of  pubhc  education.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  estimate  annually  the  financial  ability  of  the  respective 
States  to  support  education  and  certify  such  estimate  to  the  Com- 
missioner.  In    making    such    estimation    the    Secretary    shall 

develop  an  Index  of  the  revenue  that  can  be  raised  In  the  respec- 
tive States  from  a  lujlform  tax  plan  applied  to  all  the  States.'  " 

What  a  fine  platform  upon  which  to  stand  to  bring  Idaho  Into 
line,  if  she  should  be  below  the  average  In  school  support.  Would 
you  need  more  authority  to  be  a  dictator? 

The  Commissioner,  as  provided  In  the  next  section,  "shall  annu- 
ally Include  In  his  report  to  Congress  an  analysis  and  summary  of 
the  legislative  and  administrative  provisions  adopted  by  each  State 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds,  and  also  statistical  Information 
showing  the  degree  to  which"  each  State  has  accomplished  equali- 
zation of  educational  opportunity  in  comparison  with  previous 
years,  especially  as  measured  for  the  various  local  school  Jurisdic- 
tions by  length  of  school  term,  availability  of  elementarj'  and  sec- 
ondary education,  the  proportion  of  children  of  school  age  In 
average  daily  attendance,  provision  for  reading  and  other  Instruc- 
tional materials,  provisions  for  pupil  transportation,  and  average 
expenditures  per  pupil." 

Do  not  thes?  provisions  confer  undue  authority  tipon  the  Com- 
missicner  of  Education?  Why  this  Information?  Is  It  not  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  Idaho  the  standard  to  which  she  shall  bring  her 
schools  before  the  Commissioner  will  give  tis  the  consideration 
which  in  his  Judgment  he  may  desire  to  give?  Nationalization  of 
education!  Totalitarian  state!  We  are  making  rapid  strides  in 
that  direction  in  this  proposal. 

This  bill  doesn't  have  to  do  only  with  our  children.  It  embodies^ 
the  teaching  and  training  of  our  own  teachers  now  employed. 
"For  the  purpose  of  im.provlng  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  other 
educational  personnel  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$30.000.000. "  In  case  Idaho  wants  to  accept  these  provisions,  she 
must  do  so  through  her  legislature,  and  having  accepted  the  pro- 
visions, and  by  complying  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  we  may  be  privileged  to  participate  In  these 
funds 

Again  reading  from  the  text.  "Separate  teacher  preparation  Insti- 
tutions of  more  than  Junior  college  grade;  teacher  preparation  divi- 
sions operated  as  parts  of  colleges  and  universities;  and  other 
schools,  colleges,  and  departments  operated  £is  parts  of  colleges 
and  universities,"  all  may  participate  In  the  privileges  of  these 
funds. 

Again,  "The  Commissioner  shall  annually  Include  In  his  report 
•  •  •  an  analysis  and  summary  of  the  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative provisions  adopted  by  each  State  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  received  through  this  part  and  also  statistical  and  analjtl- 
cal  Information  showing  the  probable  need  for  teachers  and  other 
educational  personnel  in  each  of  the  States  In  subsequent  years 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  needs  are  being  met."  Do  we  have 
a  voice  in  determining  those  facts?  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion determines  them  for  us. 

There  are  similar  provisions  in  this  proposed  legislation  In  ref- 
erence to  education  of  adults.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  com- 
mence with  nvu-sery  schools  and  kindergartens.  They  go  one  step 
further  down  toward  babyhood  than  kindergartens,  and  propose 
to  regulate  nursery  schools. 

As  I  read  In  a  publication  of  the  Friends  of  the  Public  Schools, 
"This  bill  covers  mankind  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

Tliere  are  many  other  activities  to  which  these  funds  may  be 
applied,  under  the  direction  and  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

During  this  period  of  6  years  the  Commissioner  has  $10,000,000 
to  carry  on  a  program,  which  would  provide  hundreds  of  emis- 
saries, their  expenses  and  subsistence,  together  with  transportation 
paid,  to  swarm  over  this  country  and  tell  us  what  shall  be  done 
with  reference  to  our  educational  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  further  I  make 
study  of  this  bill  the  more  I  find  It  to  be  not  In  support  of  tax- 
supported  public  education,  not  In  support  of  the  schools  which 
we  nurtiare  and  to  which  we  contribute  so  llt>erally,  and  of  which 
we  are  so  Jealous  in  their  undertakings:  but  this  bill  Is  for  tlie 
purpo.';e  of  nationalizing,  if  you  please,  the  public-school  systems  of 
the  several  States.  It  Is  the  very  idea  embodied  In  the  totalitarian 
state's  program  with  reference  to  the  school  system.  What  are 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  doing  today  with  reference  to  the  schools? 
Dictating  what  is  to  be  taught,  texts  to  t>e  used,  and  literature  to 
be  provided.  This  bill  provides  for  those  very  tilings  to  Ije  handed 
down  from  a  bureau  in  Washington. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  I  think  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  who 
are  standing  by  our  tax-supported  public  schools,  doing  our  utmost 
to  support  them  as  citizens  and  taxpayers,  enter  otir  protest  against 
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the  passage  of  any  legislation  tending  to  nationalize  the  public 
achools  of  this  country. 

Thfre  are  many  objections  to  this  bill.  It  opens  the  door  to  a 
contest  between  our  so-called  private  schools  and  tax-supported 
public  schools  The  monieiit  that  is  done  we  undermine  the  school 
system  of  this  ccuiUr>'  and  depart  upon  the  road  leading  to  uulcn 
of  church  and  state.  Its  provUicns  limit  the  freedom  of  the  States 
and  repose*  control  and  supervision  In  the  Federal  Government. 
It  nationall7e.s  and  regiments.  Section  51  of  the  bUl  purports  to 
reserve  to  the  States  local  administration  and  control  but  "not 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  herein." 

Educational  load,  educational  needs,  and  ability  to  support  edu- 
cation are  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Commissioner,  the  States  having  no  voice  therein.  The  money 
side  of  the  bill  is  Important,  but  fades  to  relative  Insignificance 
compared  with  the  qut-stion  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  entire 
Nation  Every  citizen  Interested  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions should  oppose  this  measure. 

This  Is  not  the  first  bill  of  such  nature  to  be  proposed  In  Congress. 
The  HajTlson-Fleicher  bill  wns  Introduced  by  Senators  Harbison 
and  Fletcher  in  two  previous  Congresses,  but  failed  to  pass.  Senate 
bill  No  1305  is  a  substitute  bill,  with  one  new  author,  and  it  Is 
introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate  in  similar  form.  We  are  in- 
formed proponents  of  the  Senate  bill  are  urging  enactment  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  protest  the  passage  of  this  bill  bv  writing 
our  delegation  In  Congress  without  delay.  Let  every  frlerid  of  our 
public  schools  act  promptly. 

I  thank  you.  gentlemen,  for  your  marked  attention  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal. 


The  Townscnd  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  7.  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM    THE    GREEN    BAY    (WIS.)    PRESS    GAZETTE 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Green  Bay  Press  Gazette,  of  Green  Bay.  Wis.: 

(From   the  Green   Bay    (Wis.)    Press   Gazette) 

CLUBBING   THE   TOWNSEND    BILL 

•"Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more. 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh:  if  thou  tak  st  more. 
Or  less,  than  a  Just  pound,  be  It  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy.  In  the  substance, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple;  nay.  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 
Thou  dlest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  conflscate." 

The  oldsters  received  the  most  bewildering  and  bellowing  razzle- 
dazzle   at   Washington   since  Portia   talked  to   Shylock   at   Venice 
I  to  the  cloudy  and  forgotten  past. 

The  Townsend  biU  ran  the  gamut,  straight  down  the  aisle 
with  clubbers  on  both  sides.  Alleged  proponents  and  hostile 
opponents  agreed  upon  one  merry  feature — there  would  be  nary 
an  amendment. 

Those  who  voted  against  the  measure,  therefore,  may  explain 
▼ery  reasonably  that-  it  was  the  »200  a  month  to  which  they  ob- 
jected and  that  if  It  had  only  been  «190  or  $197.50  it  would  have 
ticen  all  right  with  them.  And  those  wily  gentlemen  who  have 
been  nursing  this  meal  ticket  of  theirs  along  are  greatly  relieved 
for  if  any  sort  of  bill  were  passed  where  would  come  this  stream 
of  dimes  and  quarters,  this  veritable  river  of  guiKling  gold  that 
bears  upon  Its  bosom  so  many  craft  forever  "coiniiig  round  the 
bend"  and  loaded  with  Jolly  crews? 

No  sawdusted  Joint  on  Clark  street  In  the  Chicago  of  40  years 
ago  ever  turned  its  burly  bouncer  upon  the  poor  yap  who  had 
spent  his  last  nickel  and  threw  him  out  in  the  gutter  at  30  below 
zero  the  way  the  high-flown  politicians  and  the  equally  high-  ' 
flown  schemers  Joined  up  to  put  the  half  nelson,  the  gag,  and  the 
hammer  lock  on  the  boys  and  girls  past  60. 

Some  may  caU  it  a  classy  and  delicious  piece  of  work,  but  It  was 
as  raw  as  the  beeXstake  while  the  critter  stUl  cavorts  on  the  Texas 
plains. 


Why  Further  Cripple  the  South  by  Turning'  Water 
Transportation  Over  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELUS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5,  1939 


STATEMENT    OP    W     C.    MrCLURE    BEFORE   THE    INTERSTATE 
COM1.IERCE   COMMITTEE  OP  THE  SENATE 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  saddest  gestures  of 
this  session  of  Congress  has  been  the  attempt  to  place  the 
transportation  of  oiir  inkind  water^'ays  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  same  Com- 
mission that  has  sanctioned,  fostered,  and  harbored  the 
abominable  freight  rate  structure  which  we  of  the  South  and 
West  tcday  endure. 

Inch  by  inch  for  the  past  50  years  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted laws,  the  net  result  of  which  has  been  to  enslave  and 
colcnize  the  South  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  East. 
Shall  we  now  be  forced  to  yield  this  last  bit  of  freedom,  the 
freedom  of  plying  our  own  waterways  without  being  forced 
to  levy  prohibitive  rates? 

Mr.  W.  C.  McClure,  of  Camden,  Ark.,  secretary  of  the 
Southwest  Valleys  Association  and  of  our  State  flood  control 
commission,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  authori- 
ties of  the  South  on  waterways  development.  Under  leave 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  am  happy 
to  quote  here  in  full  the  appeal  of  Mr.  McClure  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  April  11 
1939: 

Without  the  free  and  unregulated  transportation  along  our  In- 
land waterways  It  Is  the  fear  of  many  that  commerce  would  become 
too  much  the  slave  of  transportation  while  commerce  should  be 
the  master  of  the  two. 

Our  water-carrier  lines  are  not  in  financial  trouble.  Water 
transportation  is  gcod  for  commerce  for  only  one  rea.son — Its  lower 
cost.  Regulation  will  not  bring  lower  water  rates.  Why  regulate 
water  carriers  under  such  manifestly  plain  existence  of  fact.s— 
noiably:  Tliey  are  apparently  making  money  and  they  are  saving 
the  public  money  in  their  lower  rates. 

The  people  I  represent  have  the  opinion  that  a  powerful  lobby 
Is  supporting  ths  proposed  legislation,  which  would  put  our 
water  carriers  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  is  further  believed  that  this  lobby  is  a  partnership 
between  the  money  interest  of  the  railroads  who  seek  monopoly 
and  higher  rates  and  the  employee  interest  of  the  rail  lines  who 
are  after  higher  wages.  Any  sponsor  of  low -cost  modes  of  trans- 
portation via  witer.  In  particular,  does  not  necessarily  oppose  the 
principle  of  high  wai,'es  for  labor.  It  is  our  opinion  that  free  and 
unrestricted  competition  is  more  conducive  to  advancing  wages 
than  a  complete  monopoly  would  be. 

The  people  of  this  cotantry.  the  rank  and  file,  the  man  who  Is 
looking  down  on  the  hot  furrow,  and  the  man  who  is  looking 
down  on  the  hot  forge,  are  looking  up  and  looking  about  for  a 
better  order  of  thines.  and  rightly  so.  But  with  it  all,  we  cannot 
escape   the   Idea   that   "Jones  pays  the   freight." 

We  wish  to  cite  here  the  theory  of  government  and  the  acts  of 
Congress  our  antitrust  laws  that  would  ptmlsh  the  man.  organi- 
zation, or  agency  that  functions  in  restraint  of  trade  Such 
laws  manifestly  call  for  the  whetting  of  swords  on  the  doorsteps 
of  any  and  all  advocates  of  monopoly.  Here  we  And  in  this 
measure  what  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  form  a  gigantic 
monopoly  of  transportation  units  and  place  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  head  of  it  as  "Chairman  of  the  Board." 

No  sound  and  forward-looking  man  would  attempt  to  contra- 
dict the  argimient  for  regulation  of  any  agency,  flim  business, 
or  corporation  where  the  monopoly  held  was  working  a  hardship 
on  the  public.  But  the  question  protrudes  itself  and  presses  for 
answer.  That  is  to  say.  if  the  public  Is  reaping  economic  bene- 
fits by  reason  of  low-cost,  competitive  water  transportation,  how 
can  this  service  be  rendered  cheaper  to  the  public  if  forced  into 
a  monopoly  with  the  railroads,  one  executive  of  which  (when 
the  monopoly  was  well  nigh  complete  Insofar  as  water  competi- 
tion was  then  concerned)   said  not  many  years  ago,  "The  public 
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be  damned"?  But.  today,  well  may  we  recall  the  profound  words 
of  L:nco'n.  "With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all."  And 
yet.  gentlemen  of  the  cominlttee.  I  need  not  recall  to  you  the 
meaning  of  Jefferson  when  he  said.  "The  whole  art  of  good 
government  cons.sts  in  being  honest." 

All  human  existence  calls  for  suffering;  but  we  submit  that  the 
Idea  of  the  American  people  Is  that  each  of  us  should  be  willing  to 
sufler  for  his  own  sins  rather  than  be  so  un-American  as  to  expect 
the  innccent  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty.  We  further  submit 
that  there  is  a  mthcr  general  viewpoint  at  large  In  this  country, 
that  one  outstanding  trouble  with  our  transportation  problem  is 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  enough  water  under  our  Inland  waterways' 
boats  and  barges  and  there  is,  or  has  been,  too  much  water  in  the 
stocks  and  securities  of  some  of  our  transportation  companies. 

If  competition  must  be  destroyed  to  save  our  rail  lines  we  face 
the  wise  or  unwise  decision  of  penalizing  our  Inland  waters  for  their 
God-given  advantage  to  float  cargoes  weighing  less  than  the  water 
dii-placed. 

Lachlan  Macleay.  president.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  ex- 
pressed the  viewpoint  of  the  average  layman  of  this  country  when 
he  said  before  the  meeting  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  in  March  last.     I  quote: 

"What  Is  needed  Is  a  complete  revision  of  our  transportation  laws 
and  methods  of  control  with  a  view  to  greater  freedom  for  all  forms 
of  transportation  in  the  interest  of  building  business  and  prosperity 
for  the  producers  and  traders  of  the  United  States.  Make  the  rules 
simple  and  understandable  in  place  of  complex,  ambiguous,  burdtn- 
ecme,  and  expensive.  Let  us  have  a  rate  system  that  businessmen 
can  understand  and  perhaps  then  we  will  have  one  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  can  explain  and  administer." 

To  be  free  and  unregulated  we  engender  private  initiative  and 
private  enterprise.  To  be  regulated  we  cannot  avoid  that  human 
Instinct  to  await  results  and  take  things  as  they  come,  originate 
nothing  and  do  more  than  is  necessary  to  get  such  pay  and  rewards 
as  "the  law  allows." 

May  the  day  never  come  when  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
shall  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  things  economic,  and  the  solvent  of 
competition  be  dented  its  wholesome  place  in  the  orderly  processes 
of  commerce  and  busmcrs. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  American  people  would  long  stand  for  a 
monopoly  of  all  our  mortes  and  avenues  of  tr..nsportation  or  any 
centralization  of  management. 

In  conclusion,  if  I  should  attempt  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  American  people,  their  hopes  and  asplra- 
tionr,.  Their  strong  desire  that  demoralization  of  the  average  citi- 
zen shall  be  held  down  to  the  lowest  minimum  possible,  I  would 
find  my.'^elf  completely  halted  at  the  foothills  of  that  major  de- 
velrpmcnt  known  as  water  and  soil  con=;ervation  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  upstream  control  of  floods  by  reservoir  construction  and 
for  all  the  incidental  benefits  to  be  had  from  Impounded  water — 
not  the  least  of  which  I.-j  the  promotion  of  navigation  by  stream- 
flow  regulation.  Such  a  b>-prcduct  will  reduce  the  cost  of  canaliz- 
ing our  streams.  Any  move  to  circumvent  such  a  vision  of  our 
people  is  fraught  with  the  earmarks  of  unpopular  legislation,  while 
the  achievement  of  such  objectives  calls  for  our  best  element  of 
constructive  statesmanship 

We  should  make  of  the  water  of  our  Inland  streams  great  assets 
rather  than  liabilities.  We  should  put  to  work  for  us  tomorrow 
the  water  that  destroys  us  today.  It  is  entirely  possible,  indeed, 
most  Inviting  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment into  tuch  a  development  program  as  will  lower  our  flood 
heights,  lower  our  power  rates,  and  lower  our  cost  of  transporta- 
tion It  can  be  done  and  no  wiser  Investment  of  Federal  funds 
could  be  made. 
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EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     ST.     LOUIS     GLOBE-DEMOCRAT     OF 

JUNE  5.  1939 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which,  to  my  mind,  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  wh'ch  has  for  over  2 
months  been  considering  neutrality  legislation,  is  a  remark- 
.ably  succinct  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  our  foreign 
policy.  It  might  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Globe- 
Democrat  has,  in  general,  opposed  editorially  the  policies  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  over  the  past  two  administra- 
tions.   The  editorial  follows: 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat,  Jtuie  5.  1939) 

hull's  NELTRALrrr  PROGRAM 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  has  submitted  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  outline  of  a  sug- 
gested program  of  neutrality  legislation  which  Is  entitled  to  careful 
and  respectful  consideration.  Secretary  Hull  is  the  officer  of  the 
Government  who  is  specifically  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
relations  of  this  country  with  foreign  governments.  He  is  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  man  thoroughly  informed  on  such  relations, 
and  on  the  laws  and  rules  which  pertain  to  them.  His  Judgment 
is  usually  sound,  and  the  Intet^rity  of  his  patriotism  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Moreover,  while  he  resolutely  upholds  the  rights  of  th:8 
Nation  in  international  Intercourse,  he  is  ardently  devoted  to  peace. 

Therefore,  his  recommendations  not  only  have  the  weight  of  esti- 
mable authority,  but  the  values  derived  from  long  experience  and 
highly  Intelligent  study.  In  the  event  of  war  between  other 
nations,  he  says,  "The  first  concern  of  the  United  States  is  Its  own 
safety  as  well  as  the  desire  and  Intent,  which  all  of  us  resolutely 
follow,  to  remain  at  peace."  We  would  be  faced  In  that  event 
with  the  problem  of  maintaining  our  neutrality.  Whftt  we  should 
try  to  do  "'for  the  piu-pose  of  keeping  this  country  out  of  war  is  to 
enact  measures  adapted  to  the  safeguarding  of  our  InteresU  in  all 
situations  of  which  we  can  conceive,  and  at  the  same  time  imposing 
a  minimum  of  abnormal  and  unnecessary  burdens  upcn  our 
nationals  and  a  minimum  of  disruption  of  our  peaceful  economic 
life."  He  points  out  that  international  law  requires  that  the 
domestic  measures  applied  by  a  neutral  must  be  Impartlallv  applied 
to  the  contending  nations,  but  "It  dots  not  require  that  a  neutral 
nation  shall  embargo  any  articles  destined  for  belligerents." 

Modern  warfare  is  not  war  between  armies,  but  wiu-  between 
nations,  and,  therefore,  a  nation  at  war  needs  everything  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  may  require  cotton  and  petroleum 
and  food  Just  as  much  as  it  requires  arms  or  ammunition.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  logical.  Mr.  Hull  .says.  In  the  matter  of  em- 
bargoes on  exports  to  such  n^itions  then  we  should  make  the 
embargo  all-inclusive:  prohibit  the  sale  or  shipment  to  them  of 
anything.  But  that  policy  would  be  ruinous  to  our  economic  lifo. 
The  present  neutrality  law  places  a  mandatory  embargo  upon  our 
sale  of  arms  or  ammunition  to  belligerents  and  gives  the  President 
authority  to  embargo  other  products  That,  we  have  repeatedly 
said,  is  an  unwise  provision  that  might  drag  us  into  war  instead 
of  keeping  us  out. 

What  is  it  then  that  Secretary  Hull  suggests?  It  Is  that  the 
embargo  provisions  of  the  present  law  be  eliminated,  leaving  the 
American  people  iree  to  sell  products  of  ony  kind,  whether  of  arms 
or  of  wheat  to  nations  at  war.  But  he  would  provide  "that  the 
export  of  goods  destined  for  belligerents  should  be  preceded  by 
transfer  of  title  to  the  foreign  purchaser."  That  is  to  say,  the 
goods  wcu!d  have  to  be  bought  and  paid  for  before  shipment.  He 
would  prohibit  American  !-hips  or  American  citizens  from  entering 
combat  areas.  Presumably  he  would  give  the  President  authority 
to  designate  such  combat  areas,  but  he  does  not  say  so  in  his  state- 
ment. Certainly  such  previsions  would  reqtiire  a  definite  state- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  combat  areas,  and  only  the  President 
would  be  qualified  to  define  them.  Apart  from  this  there  would  be 
no  restrictions  upon  American  ships  or  American  travel  These 
are  the  only  changes  he  would  make  in  the  existing  neutrality  law. 
The  present  provisions  against  loans  and  credits  to  nations  at  war 
and  prohibiting  solicitation  and  collection  of  funds  for  belligerents 
he  would  continue. 

To  keep  American  ships  and  citizens  out  of  the  dangerous 
areas  of  combat  is  the  essential  pvu-pose  of  his  plan.  "Our  in- 
volvement in  controversies  Is  more  likely  to  arise  from  destruc- 
tion of  American  lives."  he  says.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  as 
our  experience  from  1914  to  1917  abundantly  proved.  His  pro- 
posal differs  from  that  of  Senator  Pittman  In  that  it  involves 
no  abandonment  of  neutral  rights,  but  simply  restricts  the  exer- 
cise of  those  rights  in  zones  of  danger.  And  finally  it  is  designed 
to  impose  "a  minimum  of  disruption  of  our  peaceful  economic 
life,"  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

We  repeat  again,  what  Secretary  Hull  proposes  is  entitled  to 
serious  consideration,  and  not  only  because  of  his  office  and  his 
character,  but  because  it  seems  to  be  a  program  of  common 
sense. 


On  the  Liberties  of  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  7.  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  has 
always  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  bases 
of  her  national  life  were  strong  enough  to  enable  her  to 
allow  broad  liberties  to  her  people.  Liberty  is  threatened 
today  only  to  the  extent  that  those  fundamental  bases  of 
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our  national  life  may  be  woakoned.  And  liberty  will  be 
prrserved  not  so  much  by  denying  it  to  enemies  of  our  in- 
stitutions Rs  by  faihne  to  keep  Jn  a  pood  stale  of  repair  the 
foundations  upon  which  our  whole  free  society  is  built. 

One  of  those  foundations  is  respect  for  the  common  man; 
another  is  equal  justice  before  the  law  for  all;  another  is 
opportunity  to  work;  another  Is  a  prosperous  and  Inde- 
petident  farm  population;  another  is  a  robust  faith  in  de- 
mocracy: and  another  is  a  willingness  to  be  truly  patriotic; 
by  which  I  mean  a  wi^ingness  to  make  sacrifices  in  peace- 
time for  the  sake  cf  the  national  welfare. 

We  have  wandered  somewhat  away  from  these  things. 
We  have  gotten  tired — some  of  us — of  trying  to  preserve 
the  opportunity  of  our  people  to  work.  We  have  become 
weary  of  the  burden  on  our  consciences  v.hich  is  placed  there 
If  we  admit  that  every  American  is  entitled  to  respect  as  a 
m-in  and  then  remember  the  poverty  and  insecurity  under 
which  some  of  them  are  compelled  to  live.  We  find  people 
who  apparently  are  quite  willing  to  say,  "If  I  have  to  pay 
taxes  higher  than  I  like  to  pay  in  order  to  save  the  country, 
then  I  still  am  not  willing  to  pay  those  taxes." 

Our  adjustment  to  this  age  of  machines,  of  vast  produc- 
tive power,  has  t)een  slow.  It  has  l)een  slow  because  we  have 
a  lot  more  difBcult  adjustments  to  make  than  we  ever  had 
before.  It  has  been  slow  because  the  only  solution  to  it  is 
greater  consuming  bui'ing  power  and  that  is  an  extension 
of  democracy  and  human  rights  which  some  very  powerful 
I  people  just  cannot  bear  to  contemplate — even  though  it  is 
the  only  salvation  of  their  own  profits. 

Most  serious  of  all,  I  think,  is  the  fact  that  in  typical 

American  fashion  we  are  demanding  an  immediate  solution, 

on  the  l)asis  cf  eating  our  cake  and  having  it  too,  for  our 

problems.     What  we  need  is  a  robust  faith  that   we  can 

'  solve   this   unemployment    problem,   that   we   are   going   to 

solve  it,  and  that  while  we  are  doing  so  we  are  going  to  see 

to  It  that  the  burden  of  our  failure  to  do  it  speedily  does 

1  not  fall  with  crushing  weight  on  any  one  group  of  people — 

I  the  unemployed  or  the  aged  or  the  youth,  for  example. 

I  said  we  were  trj-ing  to  solve  our  problem  on  a  basis  of 
eating  our  cake  and  having  it  too.    What  I  mean  is  this: 
We  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  getting  an  adequate  supply 
of    money    into    circulation    without    interfering    with    the 
monopoly  of  the  creation  of  the  Nation's  money  by   the 
[private  banking  system.    It  cannot  be  done.    We  have  to 
Interfere  with  that   monopoly,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
nVe  try  to  find  a  painless  way  to  finance  a  decent  old-age 
I  pension.     There  Is  not  any.     It  will   cost  money  and  be 
worth  it.     We  try  to  restore  competition  without  treading 
on  the  toes  of  any  monopolies.    That,  obviously.  Is  ridiculous. 
We  try  to  put  oiir  unemployed  people  to  work  without 
either    letting    them    produce    wealth   or    unbalancing    the 
Budget.     I  think  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  that 
cannot  be  done.    The  American  Government  has  been  giv- 
ing a  very  great  deal  of  service,  help,  subsidy,  and  so  on, 
not    only    to    the    unemployed,    the    farmers    and    similar 
groups,  but  also  to  banks,  shipping  companies,  merchants — 
through    W.    P.    A.    wages — and    many    other    groups    and 
classes  of  our  people  without  requiring  so  very  much — rela- 
tive to  what  we  all  get  from  our  country — in  return.    We 
have  to  learn  that  no  great  thing  is  ever  accomplished  with- 
out paying  some  price  for  It.    And  we  have  not  learned  that 
yet.    Until  we  do  liberty  wUl  not  be  safe. 

Now  liberty  is  threatened  today,  first,  by  a  very  danger- 
ous tendency  on  the  part  of  responsible  and  influential 
people — Congressmen,  for  example— to  salve  their  con- 
sciences by  assuming  that  poor  people,  particularly  unem- 
ployed people,  H^e  something  inferior  about  them.  From 
this  we  proceed  to  get  careless  about  protecting  the  liber- 
ties of  people  whose  position  in  our  society  is  a  weak  one. 
It  has  almost  come  to  the  place  where  it  is  regarded  as 
unpatriotic  or  radical  or  something  for  the  poor,  and  un- 
employed to  ask  for  work  or  a  better  chance.  The  threat 
to  civil  liberties  in  such  an  attitude  is  evident. 

In  the  second  place  Lberty  is  threatened  by  any  and  every 
group  of  people  who  are  not  themselves  free.  By  this  I  mean 
that  when  one  group  of  people  get  their  ideas  and  have 


their  course  of  action  dictated  from  Nazi  Germany  and  fol- 
low Hitler's  line  here  in  America  they  are  bound  to  be  a 
menace  to  American  Lberties.  In  like  maimer  when  an- 
other group  of  people  is  not  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences  but  must  follow  the  line  of  the  Com- 
munist International  here  in  America  they  are  Iwund  to 
undermine  American  liberties.  Some  people  who  lean  to  the 
left  or  to  the  right  have  the  idea  that  we  need  one  or  the 
other  of  these  groups  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
opposite  extreme.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  that.  I  think  what 
we  need  is  a  growing  group  of  really  free  people  who  will 
unite  to  defend  freedom  instead  of  merely  using  it  for  the 
purjjose  of  establishing  a  system  wherein  there  will  be  small 
freedom  indeed.  Any  informed  person  knows  that  wc  have 
today  only  one  ultimate  defense  against  the  various  threats 
to  our  liberties.  That  defense  is  to  establish  security  for 
the  American  people  in  their  everyday  economic  lives.  We 
cannot  root  out  any  so-called  subversive  influences  unless 
we  change  the  soil  In  which  those  influences  are  able  to 
grow.  That  soil  is  the  soil  of  unnecessary  poverty,  insecurity, 
and  unemployment. 

My  only  real  concern  for  American  liberties,  therefore,  is 
the  pos.sibility  of  inaction  by  those  who  are  or  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  their  preservation.  Liberty  and  democracy  are 
not  going  to  be  saved  by  war.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
saved  by  suppression.  They  are  only  going  to  be  saved  by 
showing  up  dictatorship  and  demonstrating  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  both  freedom  and  security  in  the  same  nation 
at  the  same  time.  I  know  this  can  be  done.  I  know  it 
because  all  the  pages  of  human  histoi-y  show  me  that  man 
has  sought  freedom  and  security  in  the  same  nation  at  the 
same  time.  I  know  this  can  b?  done.  I  know  it  because  all 
the  pages  of  human  history  show  me  that  man  has  sought 
freedom  and  security  continuously.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  we  have  derived  our  life  from  a  cynical  God  who 
put  these  basic  urges  in  us  only  to  have  them  at  last  frus- 
trated. There  Is  on  tlie  other  hand  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  things  that  lie  closest  to  the  human  heart  arc 
attainable  just  because  they  do  lie  there. 

I  have  not  spoken  in  detail  of  a  program  which  I  believe 
would  put  our  people  back  to  work  and  set  our  feet  defi- 
miely  on  a  road  out  of  depression.  I  have  not  done  so 
because  I  know  that— friven  the  will  to  go  that  way  with 
courage— the  program  can  be  worked  out.  Indeed,  a  large 
part  of  it  is,  I  believe,  even  now  being  urged  upon  us  by 
various  popular  movements  throughout  the  country  Those 
movements,  if  they  persist  long  enough  are  the  surest 
weather  vane  of  democracy.  For  democracy  holds  if  it 
holds  anything,  that  you  can  trust  the  people  to  be  right 
at  least  a  comfortable  majority  of  the  time. 


The  Gallup  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  7.  1939 

ARTICLE  BY  DR.  GEORGE  GALLUP 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  in  the  Record  a  poll  released  June  6,  1939.  prepared 
by  Dr.  George  Gallup,  of  the  American  Institute' of  Public 
Opinion,  on  the  question  "Do  you  think  business  would  be 
more  prosperous  or  less  prosperous  if  we  had  a  Republican 
President  in  the  White  House?"  The  poll  is  as  foUows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  7,   1939 1 

THI    GALLUP    POU^-MANY    VOTEES    THINK    BTTTTNESS    WOULD    BS    BETTm 

UNDEB  G.  o.  P.,  sntvirr  mros 
(By  Dr.  G«)rge  OaUup.  of  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 
New  York.  June  6.— Imp«ftant  Indications  that  American  voters 
are  beginning  to  Unit  the  symbol  of  pro^Krity  more  with  the  Re- 


publican Party  than  with  the  Democratic  Party  are  revealed  in  a 
survey  of  national  sentiment  just  completed  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Public  Opinion. 

As  the  Roosevelt  administration  casts  about  for  ways  to  stimulate 
business  recovery  in  advance  cf  the  1940  campaign,  the  Institute 
put  the  following  Issue  to  a  cross  section  of  voters  throughout  the 
country: 

"Do  you  think  business  would  be  more  prosperous  or  less  pros- 
perous if  we  had  a  Republican  President  in  the  White  House?" 

The  largest  single  group  said  they  thought  conditions  would 
be  more  prosperous — about  twice  as  many  as  said  business  would 
either  be  worse  or  about  the  the  same. 

The   actual   vote  follows: 

Percent 

More    pro.sperous 50 

Less  prosperous 26 

About  the  same 24 

The  fact  that  the  largest  group  voted  "more  prosperous"  has 
considerable  political  signlttcance.  It  meant  that  the  Democrats 
will  have  to  combat  the  feeling  that  prosperity  would  be  made 
more  certnln  by  following  the  Ideas  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Whether  this  feeling  persists  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  pump-priming  program  which  administration 
leaders  are  said  to  be  developing.  If.  a  year  in  advance  of  the 
campaign,  half  the  voters  already  think  business  would  be  better 
under  a  Republican,  a  downswing  In  the  business  cycle  through 
1940  would  seriously  aggravate  the  problems  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

An  overwhelming  proportion  of  Republican  voters  think  business 
would  be  better  under  a  Republican,  while  a  substantial  number 
of  Democrats  think  It  would  be  worse.  However,  approximately 
one  Democrat  in  every  four  thinks  it  would  be  better. 

The  sharp  partisan  division  on  the  question  is  shown  In  the 
following  table: 


^N. 

Repub- 
licans 
(percvFit) 

Demo- 

crjis 

(pereent) 

>Tore  prospprods 

8.") 

:< 

12 

20 

l<o>.s  prosporoiis 

42 

About  tliesaiue 

29 

DIVISION    OF   OPINION    NOTED    BY    INCOME    CROUPS 

The  survey  reveals  that  the  Republicans  would  probably  have 
considerable  difficulty  convincing  voters  in  the  lower  income  level 
that  business  would  be  any  better  iinder  a  Republican.  Tliese 
voters,  earning  $20  a  week  or  less  and  including  persons  on  relief, 
are  much  more  skeptical  of  a  return  to  prosperity  under  the 
G.  O.  P.  than  are  voters  in  the  upper  income  levels. 
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Those  voters  who  argue  that  conditions  would  be  more  pros- 
perous under  a  Republican  declare  that  "businessmen  would  co- 
operate more  with  the  Government,"  that  business  has  "always 
been  better  under  the  Republicans."  and  that  businessmen  are 
"holding  back  until  a  Republican  gets  into  the  White  House." 

Thase  who  think  conditions  would  be  worse  say  that  a  Republi- 
can would  "undo  all  the  good  that  Roosevelt  has  done"  or  that 
the  Republicans  would  "cut  down  on  spending  so  that  people 
would  either  starve  or  have  less  money  to  spend." 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  6  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  5),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  H.  W.  PRENTIS,  JR. 


Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanious  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 


dealing  with  the  Issues  of  Moral  Rearmament,  by  H.  W. 
Prentis,  Jr..  president  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  delivered  on  May  4,  1939,  before  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  The  address  is  entitled,  "Our  American  Heri- 
tage." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Some  j'ears  ago  while  on  a  business  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
I  had  an  experience  which  left  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
memory.  One  afternoon  friends  of  mine  in  San  Diego  took  me 
down  acro.ss  the  Mexican  border  to  Tia  Juana  for  the  races.  Before 
we  returned,  we  strolled  for  half  an  hour  through  the  streets  of  the 
village  itself.  It  was  a  so-called  wide  open  town.  The  social  and 
living  conditions  were  all  and  more  than  that  term  Implies.  A  few 
minutes  in  the  car,  and  again  we  passed  the  customshouse  and 
were  back  in  the  United  States.  There  was  no  change  In  the 
character  of  the  country-;  natural  resources  were  similar;  climatic 
conditions  were  the  same;  the  sun  shed  Its  ravs  equally  on  both 
sides  of  the  line;  but  the  conditions  under  which  the  population 
were  living  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  seemed  as  far  apart  as 
the  pol.'s.  Neat  homes,  orderly  tovi-ns.  well-clothed  people,  a 
general  air  of  prosperity  and  well-being  contrasted  vividly  with 
the  poverty,  squalor,  and  disorderliness  that  we  had  Just  left. 
"Why,"  I  said  to  myself,  "this  tremendous  difference?"  The  answer 
was  obvious.  We  to  the  north  of  that  boundary  line  were  the 
fortunate  beneficiaries  of  a  priceless  legacy  created  through  the 
ceaseless  sacrifice  of  brain  and  brawn  and  treasure  by  generation 
after  generation  of  our  English-speaking  ancestors.  Ever  since  that 
day  those  words  of  the  Psalmist  have  had  new  significance  for 
me:  "The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  In  pleasant  places;  yea.  I  have 
a  goodly  heritage." 

It  is  about  that  heritage  that  I  want  to  si>eak  to  you  this  after- 
noon—that Incomparable  inheritance  ahat  your  forebears  and 
mine  bequeathed  to  us  in  sacred  trust  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
What  steps  are  we  taking  to  preserve  that  legacy  intact?  How 
are  we  discharging  the  trust  committed  to  our  care?  What  are 
we  doing  to  hand  it  on  in  sound  condition  to  the  generations 
that  will  follow  us — you  and  I  and  a  hundred  million  other  Ameri- 
cans? Little  indeed,  I  fear,  so  far  as  fearless  personal  effort  and 
self-sacrifice  are  concerned.  For  If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves 
we  must  admit  that,  with  few  exceptions,  we  American  business 
and  professional  men  have  taken  the  ineffable  blessings  of  free- 
dom for  granted  for  so  long,  have  so  completely  washed  our  hands 
of  public  affairs,  have  so  neglected  the  study  of  politics— in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word — that  today  we  are  practically  powerless 
to  defend  our  American  heritage  against  its  traducers.  In  fact, 
few  of  us  have  even  the-- vaguest  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
philosophy  on  which  our  system  of  government  was  founded. 

As  a  businessman  I  plead  guilty  to  this  indictment.  Despite 
the  fact  that  I  was  exposed  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a  uni- 
versity education,  I  assumed  so  smugly,  until  5  or  6  years  ago, 
that  liberty  was  mine  by  inalienable  right,  that  I  gave  little  atten- 
tion to  what  was  gomg  on  at  our  State  capital  or  in  Washington. 
Government,  "except  when  I  had  to  make  out  a  tax  return,  was 
something  remote  and  apart  from  my  daily  life.  And  so,  while 
I  devoted  a  certain  segment  of  my  time  to  personal  and  family 
affairs,  some  to  recreation,  a  smaller  bit  to  community  interests, 
a  still  smaller  portion  to  the  church,  all  of  the  rest  was  applied 
to  business.  There  was  virtually  no  place  in  my  life— apart  from 
voting— that  was  set  aside  specifically  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

In  that  respect  I  do  not  believe  that  I  was  any  different  from 
the  average  American.  I  took  government  for  granted;  as.sumed 
that  free  enterprise  and  civil  liberty  were  sacrosanct;  and  that 
there  was  no  need  for  me  to  worry  my  head  about  any  of  them. 
Some  6  years  ago,  however,  I  had  a  rude  awakening.  Since  then 
I  have  realized  what  I  should  have  recognized  many  years  ago, 
namely,  that  no  system  of  government — particularly  representative 
democracy — can  rise  higher  than  the  Intelligent  Interest  of  lU 
citizens.  Meanwhile,  as  I  have  observed  the  spread  of  doctrines 
that  are  utterly  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
our  Government  was  built;  have  listened  to  teachers,  preachers, 
writers,  students,  and  businessmen  espouse  theories  that  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  the  Anglo-American  concept  of  personal  freedom. 
I  have  wondered.  In  common  with  thousands  of  others,  why  such 
things  should  be;  why  we  should  suddenly  find  ourselves  adrift 
on  a  storm-tossed  sea  of  political  and  economic  uncertainty; 
pu7.7Jed,  afraid,  apologetic,  and  sometimes  ashamed  of  our  previous 
adherence  to  what  we  thought  were  time-tested  American  prin- 
ciples; ready  to  snatch  at  alien  political  panaceas  and  eager  to 
follow  any  economic  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  that  seemed  to  promise  a 
Ehort  cut  to  prosperity. 

This  Republic,  after  all,  was  not  founded  by  men  who  sat  In 
their  seats  and  waited  for  somebody  else  to  do  the  Job;  by  men 
who  were  so  engros.«:ed  in  their  private  affairs  that  they,  had  no 
time  to  give  to  public  questions.  PMrthermore,  the  system  of  rep- 
resentative democracy,  free  enterprise,  and  religious  llt)erty,  which 
they  established.  Is  not  going  to  be  maintained  If  our  Intelligent 
businessmen  continue  to  work  at  their  private  businesses  five- 
sixths  of  the  time  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  waking  hours  play- 
ing golf.  When  I  read  of  the  crushing  sacrifices  made  by  our 
Revolutionary  forebears,   I  stand   frankly   abashed   and   ashamed. 
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In  the  words  of  a  poem  that   I  ran  across  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
Wincma  Montgomery   Gilllland; 

•*Onr  vision  Is  dimmed;  we  are  tired 
And  long  for  cose. 
We  neglect  our  vital  Epark — 

Thnt    burning   love   for   freedom   which   once   lit 
Our  blackest  nights — and  now  we  fumble, 
ConfUifd  and  fearful,  hearing  oiiT 
Foundations  crumble. 

••Craven,  we  seek  a  leader,  who  will  raise 
A   torch   and   make  our   pathway   smooth   again. 
Fonjettlng  that  within  us  sleeps  a  lire 
Sufficient.  In  itself,  to  make  us  men." 

PIsase  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  fatuous  enough 
to  think  that  anything  I  can  do  Individually  will  amount  to  any- 
thing, but  I  do  know  that  if  a  million  American  business  and 
professional  men  resolve  to  devote  a  definite  amount  of  their 
time  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  public  affairs,  there  will 
ecxjn  be  a  profound  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
L'nited  States  toward  the  critical  problems  that  confront  us. 
Attending  meetinprs  like  this  and  passing  resolutions  is  not 
enough.  The  time  for  personal  action  is  upon  us.  As  Dean  Inge 
•ays:  "It  Is  uselo.«is  for  the  sheep  to  pass  resolutions  In  favor 
of  vegetarianism  as  long  as  the  wolf  is  not  of  the  same  opinion." 

We  are  not  altogether  to  blame  for  what  has  happened.  Our  lack 
of  awareness  has  been  due  largely  to  the  sort  of  education  we  re- 
ceived. And  here  I  am  not  criticizing  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Under  democracy  they  have  to  reflect  the  current  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple Wc  liRvo  slcply  had  cur  hearts  so  set  on  material  success  that 
uc  have  virtually  forced  our  educational  Institutions  to  teach  con- 
crete rca'.lties  Ins'ead  of  directing  our  attention  to  the  basic  prlnci- 
plfs  which  undeil.c  and  determine  all  the  facts  of  human  existence. 
Fcr  the  la.st  two  generations  wi«  have  practically  abandoned  the  study 
of  cla.ss.cal  history,  frcm  which  cur  forefathers  gleaned  the  princi- 
ples which  constitute  the  foundation  of  our  American  heritage. 
Obviously  a  man  who  lacks  knowledge  of  what  has  happened  in  past 
Bc^f^  is  simply  a  creature  of  the  moment,  governed  by  opportunistic 
ct'.ir^ideratlons  We  have,  moreover,  virtually  given  up  the  study  of 
political  philosophy.  How  many  of  us  have  read  Thomas  Hobbes' 
Leviathan,  in  which  the  author  portrays  govcrrunent  as  a  huge  mon- 
Btor  that  inevitably  devours  personal  freedom  If  It  bo  not  carefully 
checked  and  curb.>U  at  every  point?  Hcv/  many  of  us  have  ever 
cIlyeFted  John  Lwke  on  government?  Or  John  Stuart  Mill  or  Adam 
Smith?  Yet  when  you  examine  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary 
perioci  in  this  count'-y  you  will  find  that  the  vital  influences  which 
determined  the  form  of  our  Government  stemmed  from  two  main 
Bourcis:  First,  from  the  philosophy  of  Socrates.  An.stotlo.  ani  Cicero 
«s  reflected  in  the  thmk'ng  of  these  E^ngllsh  political  philosophers  of 
the  «:pventernth  and  e'yhteenth  centuries;  and  second,  from  the 
British  Reformation  of  the  fourteenth  century  Inspired  by  John 
WycllSo.  From  the  merging  of  these  two  currents  of  thought  came 
our  concept  of  p>ersonal  freedom.  That  concept  Is  supported  by  a 
tripod  One  leg  of  this  tripod  1»  representative  democracy;  the  sec- 
ond, private  free  enterpr:&3:  the  third,  civil — partunilarly  religious — 
liberty.  The  history  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  the  age-long 
experience  of  cur  British  ancestors,  and  the  events  of  the  past  6 
mor.ths  in  Europe  prove  Incontrovertlbly  that  if  any  one  of  the  legs 
of  this  tripod  be  undermined  the  whole  structure  of  personal  freedom 
Boon  craahe*;  to  earth. 

The  English-speaking  peoples  may  not  have  done  much  for  the 
line  arts — painting.  Fcu!ptiu-e,  and  music — but  thev  have  made  one 
great  contribution  to  the  human  race:  They  conceived  and  set 
up  this  tripod  of  freedom  and  made  It  work  in  the  modern  world 
That  is  the  reason  that  Nietzsche,  the  German  philosopher,  who 
hated  republican  governments,  said  that  he  could  never  forgive 
the  Jews  for  Inventing  Christianity  or  the  BrlUsh  for  Inventing 
democracy. 

The  principles  en  which  our  Government  was  based  were  sum- 
marized with  exceptional  clarity  bv  John  Locke.  His  conclusions 
directly  guided  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  this  Republic.  The 
Lockian  philosophy  of  government  simmers  down  to  three  simple 
theses:  First,  that  all  Just  powers  of  government  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  ijovtnned:  second,  that  the  function  of  govt-m- 
ment  IS  to  make  possible  the  greatest  degree  of  individual  n  .=pon- 
sl&iilty  and  Initiative;  and,  third,  that  the  state  may  properly 
function  only  for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  peace  and 
freedom. 

Opposed  to  this,  the  Anglo-American  concept  of  government  is 
the  collectlvistlc  philosophy  of  Rousrenu.  developed  and  popular- 
ized In  Its  more  radical  form  by  Marx.  Engels.  and  Lenin.  In 
America  Its  ba^ic  ideas  are  fostered  by  many  estlmiible  but  mls- 
g\;;di  -1  persons  under  the  banner  of  the  "New  LlberalL'^m."  Such 
people  want  planned  economy  but  do  not  wish  to  go  the  whole 
dist.irce  on  the  read  to  Moscow.  Their  philosophy  Is  the  antith- 
esis of  the  philosophy  under  which  our  governmental  and  eco- 
nomic sYbtem  was  esiabli.-hcd.  They  hold  that  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  BUte  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  Inhibits  any 
individjjal's  development  and  opportunity  for  living  an  abundant 
life.  The  collective  social  will  of  the  ped^jle  actmg  as  a  mass  Is 
sovereign  at  all  times  under  the  collectlvistlc  philosophy  Hence 
ttie  individual  Is  the  servant  of  the  state— not  the  state  the  ser- 
vant of  the  individual  as  maintained  under  the  Anglo-American 
c»ncept  of  government. 

To  put   tbls   in   other   terms:    The   philcsophv   of   the    Engll=;h- 
^>«akln6  peoples  affirms  the  sacredneso  of  the  individual.     It  assert* 


that  man  Is  a  divine  creature  made  In  Cod's  own  Image  and  there- 
fore is  possessed  of  certain  God-given  Inalienable  rights.  On  the 
other  hand  the  philosophy  of  all  the  coUectlvlsts — whether  they 
term  themselves  Coarimuni.«ts,  Socialists.  Fascists,  Nazis,  or  Ameri- 
can new  liberals — either  actually  denies  or  tends  to  deny  that  there 
is  anything  sacred  about  individual  personality.  Prof.  John  Dewey, 
for  example,  maintains  In  one  of  his  books  that  there  Is  nothing 
exclu-sive  about  the  Individual;  that  that  Idea  is  simply  a  hang-over 
pr-^Judlce  from  the  days  of  aristocracy;  that  one  cannot  be  really 
democratic  and  believe  in  the  spiritual  sanctity  of  human  beings. 
One  can  agree  with  that  conclusion  quite  logically  if  one  Is  alsti 
prepared  to  accept  Dewey's  thesis  that  man  Is  simply  a  physico- 
chemical  combination  of  conditioned  reflexes  organized  by  environ- 
ment. 

Thus,  when  we  get  down  to  the  root  of  our  pressnt-day  problems, 
we  and  these  two  philosophies  In  head-on  collision  with  each 
other.  They  are  irreconcilable.  One  asserts  that  the  individual  is 
sacred;  that  every  human  soul  is  endowed  with  a  divine,  God-given 
personality.  The  other  maintains  that  we  are  all  mere  cells  in  the 
great  body  politic  and  that  we  possess  no  unique  Inalienable 
individual  rights  whatever.  This  latter  concept  leads  logically  to 
authoritarianism,  despotism,  and  tyranny.  Men  who  are  too  weak 
to  govern  themselves,  who  put  their  economic  welfare  above 
splritunl  freedom,  v;ho  are  willing  to  trade  their  divine  heritage 
of  Individual  liberty  for  a  message  of  pottage  deserve  no  better  fate. 

We  cannot  successfully  counter  the  dynamic  drive  of  collectlvis- 
tlc ideas  with  a  phalanx  of  fulsome  facts,  no  matter  how  outwardly 
Impressive  those  fact.'?  may  be.  Tlie  average  American  Is  little 
Interested  in  how  many  telephones  or  automobiles  we  have  per 
capita  compared  with  the  people  of  Russia  or  Italy.  He  takes 
his  material  blessings  for  granted,  while  the  authoritarian  Idea 
lures  his  Imagination  with  mirages  of  untold  plenty  and  security 
that  are  to  be  his.  if  he  will  only  forget  the  lessons  of  history  and 
follow  the  Pled  Piper  of  collectivism.  Such  dreams  frequently 
develop  into  a  sort  of  pscudo-rel.glous  frenzy,  maklnt?  men  obliv- 
ious of  their  own  ultimate  welfare  in  blind  allegiance  to  their 
cherished  cause.  In  fact,  it  was  just  such  untiring  devotion  to 
the  Ang'o-American  ideal  of  personal  freedom  that  Inspired  our 
forefathers  to  set  up  their  momentous  experiment  in  representa- 
tive democracy.  But,  as  the  decades  have  pas.«:ed.  our  obsession 
with  business  and  personal  affairs  hiis  dimmed  the  crusading  spirit 
of  liberty,  while  the  proponent?  of  the  alien  and  reactionary  phi- 
losophy of  collectivism  have  become  increasingly  vocal  and  active 
Tc^ay  many  otherwise  Intelligent  Americans  find  themselves  so 
puzzled  that  they  even  question  the  soundness  of  our  American 
heritage.  It  Is  your  function  and  mine  to  help  restore  the  faith 
of  our  forefathers,  to  kindle  anew  that  pride  in  our  American  heri- 
tage wh.ch  characterized  the  early  decades  of  this  Nations  history. 
We  must  fight  Ideas  with  ideas;  pie-charts  will  not  suffice.  Eco- 
nomic f£icts  are  Important,  but  they  will  never  check  the  virus  of 
collectivism;  the  only  antidote  is  a  "revival  of  American  patriotism 
and  religious  faith. 

We  are  told  today  by  those  who  would  knowingly  or  unwittingly 
destroy  our  tripod  of  freedom  that  one  of  its  leg*; — our  .system  of 
private  enterprise — Is  all  wrong:  that  it  Is  not  geared  to  the" require- 
ments of  our  modern  Industrial  age.  Any  fair-minded  man  will 
admit  that  free  private  enterprise  has  its  faults.  What  human  In- 
stitution does  not?  Representative  democracy,  organized  religion, 
free  enterprise— nothing  that  relies  on  human  beings  can  rise  to  any 
higher  ethical  level  than  the  Individuals  who  corrpcse  those  Insti- 
tutions, The  road  to  real  and  lasting  accomplishment,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  developing  a  higher  sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  the  Individual  acceptance  of  soc'al 
stewardship.  The  ethics  of  free  enterprise,  however,  have  shown 
vast  improvement  during  the  past  hundred  years,  notably  In  the  last 
quarter  century.  Despite  all  the  criticism  aimed  at  It  business 
generally  Is  conducted  In  America  today  on  a  higher  plane  than  has 
ever  existed  In  any  country  in  the  world's  history.  Unethical  prac- 
tices that  were  common  a  generation  ago  are  today  taboo  Further 
enduring  prog^ss  will  ccme  as  individual  businessmen  apply  the 
precepts  of  the  Golden  Rule,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
Good  Samaritan  to  the  problems  that  dally  confront  them  Of 
course  the  millennium  Is  still  a  long  way  cCf.  but  prlva'^e  free  enter- 
prise, which  is  essential  if  representaUve  democracy  and  religious 
liberty  arc  to  continue  In  this  country,  is  infinitely  pref.-rablc  with 
all  l^s  faults  to  its  only  alternative— state  socialism  or  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  under  the  Innocuous  designation  of  "national 
economic  planning"  or  "sccl.il  control." 

As  a  great  industrial  Nation,  we  have  long  been  accu.stomed  to 
plan  ahead;  hence  the  phrase,  national  economic  planning  has 
scmcthlng  about  it  that  appeals  to  almost  ever>-one  at  first  blush. 
Lowever,  natlnnal  economic  planning  really  rests  on  a  series  of 
delusions.  Our  national  economic  planners.  In  fact,  are  the  mod- 
ern prototypes  of  the  medicine  men  of  or.r  barbaric  ance.=-tors. 
Thry  actually  believe  that  modern  science.  If  only  placed  at  the 
b  hcst  of  a.l-pov,-crful  government,  can  make  the  springs  of  clcnty 
flow  for  everycne  with  little  work  and  sacrifice  on  anvbody's  part 
Economic  planners  believe  that  somewhere  there  actually  exist 
Individuals  who  have  the  capacity  to  plan  the  econcm.lc  affairs  of 
the  whole  Nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  not  enough  In- 
formation and  ability  available  today  to  correlate  the  activities  of 
any  sing.e  industry,  let  alone  the  infinitely  complex  interests  of 
l^^  V^^l^,  ^°'^^^^-  Th^  stagnation  and  loss  of  impetus  due  to 
the  dUution  of  personal  responsibility  and  Initiative  under  such 
a  systrni  would  be  appalling.  Furthermore,  if  the  Government 
once  starts  planning  the  economic  alTairs  of  our  basic  industries, 
the  process  will  Inevitably  have  to  be  extended  to  every  phase  of 
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our  economic  life.  Our  economic  processes  are  so  closely  Interre- 
lated that  sooner  or  later  government  would  have  to  tell  each  one 
cl  us  what  wc  could  buy,  when  and  where  we  could  buy  it,  and  at 
what  price;  what  we  could  produce,  how  much  we  could  produce; 
where  we  could  work  and  fcr  what  wages.  There  would  be  no 
stopping  short  of  the  bitter  end.  As  Stalin  said  in  1934:  "With- 
out getting  rid  of  capitalism  and  abandoning  the  system  of  private 
ownership  in  the  means  of  production,  you  catuiot  create  planned 
economy." 

The  ro.Td  to  planned  economy  is  the  road  to  state  socialism — 
state  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  Once  state  socialism 
is  a  reality,  what  becomes  of  the  other  two  legs  of  the  tripod  of 
freedom — representative  dt-mocracy  and  religious  liberty?  Ob- 
viously if  a  group  of  men  calling  themselves  government  were 
plaining  ostensibly  for  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber, they  could  not  b:ook  interference  from  any  Individual  citizen, 
no  matter  how  well  intentlcned  that  citiz<m  might  be.  In  other 
words,  the  state  could  not  tolerate  the  throwing  of  a  monkey 
wrench  into  any  of  Its  well-laid  plans.  Consequently,  govern- 
ment would  simply  have  to  control  every  opinion-forming  agency, 
the  radio,  the  press,  the  movies,  the  schools,  and  the  church.  In 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy  you  can  see  that  program  at  work 
today.  And  once  you  start  controlling  the  press,  the  radio,  the 
school,  and  the  church,  what  becomes  of  religious  liberty?  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  says  in  his  book,  The  Good  Society,  "Dictators  are 
not  stupid  men.  They  know  that  religion  and  totalitarianism 
do  not  mix."  The  glory  of  religion  is  that  it  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual  and  encourages  independent  thinking. 
As  Christ  said,  "Know  ye  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  So  it  d^es  not  take  any  soothsayer  or  seer  to  predict 
what  will  happen  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  once  national 
economic  planning  goes  into  effect. 

In  contemplating  the  rosy  predictions  made  by  its  eloquent 
advocates.  I  have  often  wondered  where  we  would  be  today  as  a 
Nation  if  a  national  planning  board  had  been  In  existence  for  the 
past  two  or  three  generations.  No  doubt  you  recall  the  remark  of 
the  first  President  to  whom  the  telephone  was  shown:  "This  Is 
truly  a  remarkable  thing,  but  who  would  ever  want  to  use  it?" 
With  the  President  himself  making  such  an  appraisal  of  a  scien- 
tific invention,  can  you  imagine  any  national  planning  t)oard 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  the  billions  of  dollars  that  private 
enterprise  has  spent  in  the  past  60  years  to  give  us  the  marvelous 
system  of  telephonic  communication  that  we  now  enjoy  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country? 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  certainly  had  unusual  vision  and  autocratic 
power.  In  fact,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  economic  planning  for 
Prance.  However,  when  Robert  Fulton  btiilt  a  submarine  and  sug- 
gested to  the  Emperor  that  he  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
fleet  of  such  vessels  to  destroy  the  British  Navy— the  only  real 
obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Napoleon's  ambition  to  conquer 
Britain — the  great  Emperor  said  "No.'  It  wao  finally  private  Indi- 
viduals and  private  enterprise  that  developed  the  submarine  and 
placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  government. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  held  its  sessions  In  Philadelphia  in 
1787.  One  afternoon  a  group  of  distinguished  statesmen,  including 
George  Washington,  were  invited  by  Fitch  to  come  down  to  the 
Delaware  River  and  see  the  steamboat  that  he  had  built.  With  all 
the  vision  that  Washington  peissesscd,  with  all  his  Interest  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country,  he  was  so 
skeptical  about  Fitch's  Invention  that  he  concluded  that  the  steam- 
boat was  not  worth  investigating  and  went  to  a  dinner  instead. 
Suppose  that  the  development  of  steam  navigation  had  depended 
on  the  vision  and  initiative  of  a  national  economic  planning  board, 
would  it  be  likely  that  a  Queen  Mary  or  a  Normandie  would  be 
cro.'^sing  the  Atlantic  today  in  less  than  4  days? 

Coming  down  to  modern  times,  there  were  8.000  automobiles  in 
the  United  States  In  1900,  which  required  80.000  barrels  of  gasoline 
annually  to  operate  them.  That  quantity  of  gasoline  would  run  the 
cars  now  on  the  roads  of  this  country  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Suppose  Mr.  Henry  Ford  had  gone  to  a  national  economic  planning 
board  back  In  1900  and  said,  "I  want  you  to  provide  gasoline  to  run 
26.000,000  automobiles  In  1939."  Do  you  Imagine  that  any  govern- 
mental body  would  have  followed  his  suggestion  and  set  about  "^o 
do  what  the  privately  controlled  petroleum  industry  has  actually 
accomplished  at  the  risk  of  billions  of  dollars  of  private  capital? 

Similar  examples  could  be  cited  ad  infinitum,  but  perhaps  the 
crowning  illustration  of  governmental  lack  of  vision  is  that  of 
Commissioner  of  Patents  Ellsworth,  who  in  1850  counseled  a 
congressional  committee  against  the  construction  of  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Patent  Office  on  the  ground  that  there  were  not  many 
more  inventions  in  -^ight.  Tlie  total  number  of  patents  that  had 
been  granted  in  the  United  States  up  to  that  time  were  3,327: 
since  then  more  than  2,000,000  have  been  issued. 

The  fact  is  that  nr. Clonal  economic  planning  means  le.ss  planning 
rather  than  more  planning.  Today  national  planning  is  being 
done  by  millions  of  Individuals  every  day.  Our  well-being  de- 
pends directly  on  the  wisdom  of  these  decisions.  Fortunately, 
however,  every  priv.^te  decision  Is  relatively  limited  In  Its  scope; 
hence  those  that  are  wrong  are  counterbalanced  by  those  that  are 
right.  The  decision  of  any  single  Individual  or  of  any  small  group 
Is  not  so  far-reaching  in  Its  effect  as  to  endanger  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decisions  of  a 
national  economic  planning  board,  if  wrong,  would  have  devastat- 
ing effects  on  the  people  as  a  whole,  since  no  countervailing 
Influence  would  be  available,  all  economic  power  being  lodged  in 
the  Central  Government. 


With  suave  argument  that  stresses  claims  regarding  the  elimi- 
nation of  waste,  the  national  economic  planners  have  taken  us 
up  on  a  high  mountain  and  shown  us  the  alleged  economic 
security  that  we  can  enjoy  if  we  will  only  follow  their  fatuous 
leadership.  To  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens — more  Interested 
at  the  movement  In  bread  than  In  freedom — this  Illusory  vision 
makes  a  tremendous  appeal.  What  can  you  and  I  do  as  patriotic 
citlZL^ns  to  counter  such  false  propaganda  which  is  undermining 
free  private  enterprise  and.  if  eventually  successful,  will  destroy 
the  tripod  of  freedom? 

For  one  thing,  we  must  publicize  the  foundations  that  underlie 
our  American  heritage.  It  has  indeed  a  long  and  honorable  his- 
tory behind  it  In  the  early  fourteenth  century — 200  years  before 
the  German  Reformation — John  Wycliffe,  whose  bones  were  later 
burned  as  those  of  the  first  British  heretic,  rendered  tliree  out- 
standing .services  to  the  English-speaking  people:  First,  he  or- 
ganized the  great  middle  cla.ss.  the  farmers,  laborers,  peasants,  and 
yeomen,  into  conventicles  or  congregations  to  discuss  religious 
questions.  Out  of  these  conventicles  came  the  Englishman's  pas- 
sion for  the  right  of  free  assemblage.  The  town  meeting  of  New 
England,  which  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  representative  democracy  in  America,  was  one  of  the 
ultimate  fruits  of  Wycliffes  work.  And  even  you  and  I,  as  we 
a.'-scmble  here  today,  owe  that  privilege  largely  to  what  he  did 
among  the  humble  people  of  Great  Britain  600  years  ago. 

Wyrliffe's  second  great  service  was  to  translate  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  and  to  circulate  those  translations  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England.  In  this  day  and  age  you  and  I 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  thrill  that  the  English  peasant  experi- 
enced as  he  pored  over  the  word  of  God  In  his  own  tongue  and 
felt  for  the  first  time  that  he  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
Himself  speaking.  Fiom  this  religious  experience  there  came  the 
conviction  to  the  ordinary  Englishman  that  no  Intermediary,  no 
human  being,  no  government,  can  stand  between  a  man  and  his 
spiritual  responsibility;  that  there  are  some  things  that  every 
human  soul  must  think  out  for  itself.  Tlius  Englishmen  came  to 
believe  that  the  Bible  was  really  their  charter  of  liberty.  They 
grasped  and  asserted  the  right  of  free  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Transferred  later  to  the  political  arena,  the  consciousness 
Of  that  right  led  directly  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate Judgment  which,  in  turn,  abolished  persecution  and  censor- 
ship, set  the  human  mind  free  and  made  the  individual  citizen 
with  his  consent  to  be  governed,  the  foundation  stone  of  modern 
representative  demexracy. 

In  the  third  place.  Wycliffe  asserted  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  mean  nothing  unless  the  individual  who  accepts  them 
knows  what  he  Is  doing  and  what  they  signify.  In  other  words, 
man  Is  a  free  individual  with  personal  moral  responsibility  in 
matters  of  faith.  This  was  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  early  settlers  in  America.  They  came  to  the  shores  of  a  new 
continent  Impregnated  with  the  principles  of  personal  moral  re- 
sponslblllty,  the  right  of  private  Judgment,  and  the  right  of  free 
assembly,  which  together  filled  them  with  a  fervent  passion  and 
unshakable  belief  in  the  inward  spirituality  of  the  individual. 
;  They  based  their  political  philosophy  and  their  economic  system 
on  the  concept  that  there  is  something  about  the  human  spirit  that 
Is  sacred;  that  there  is  a  place  In  the  human  soul  that  no  govern- 
ment and  no  man  may  Justly  enter,  where  reside  those  inalienable 
rights  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  later  asserted  In  such 
soul-stirring  periods.  As  John  Adams  put  it:  "You  have  rights 
antecedent  to  all  earthly  government;  rights  that  cannot  be  re- 
pealed or  restrained  by  human  laws;  rights  derived  from  the  great 
Legislator  of  the  Universe." 

The  currents  of  thought  generated  by  John  Wycliffe  in  Great 
Britain  were  merged  in  the  minds  of  the  great  EnglLsh  political 
philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  with  cer- 
tain concepts  of  personal  freedom  that  had  their  origin  twenty-four 
hundred  years  ago  in  ancient  Greece.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  had 
a  love  of  liberty  very  similar  to  that  which  characterized  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  In  Scx:rates*  day  they  began  to  ask 
themselves  how  man  could  be  most  happy,  and  free  to  attain  a 
full  measure  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  maturity.  Socrates  and 
Aristotle  asserted  that  to  attain  that  objective  a  man  must  have  a 
free  mind;  a  mind  that  can  think  independently,  that  can  set 
itself  free,  that  knows  not  only  what  it  believes  but  knows  how 
and  why.  A  free  man  has.  as  Aristotle  pointed  out,  mastered  his 
passions,  tempered  his  Judgment;  doubts  or  believes  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  only;  neither  seeks  nor  shuns  danger  and  in  all  re- 
lationships exhibits  temperance  and  poise.  Wherever  that  con- 
ception of  the  free  man  has  held  sway,  human  life  has  found 
elignity  and  freedom;  mutual  responsibility  and  common  council 
have  been  substituted  for  coercion;  and  democracy  has  developed. 

Cicero,  the  last  great  liberal  of  antiquity,  was  a  great  di.sciple 
of  Aristotle.  As  consul  of  the  Republic  of  Rome  he  crushed  the 
Catiline  rebellion.  Not  long  ago  I  read  some  of  the  harangues 
made  to  the  populace  by  the  leaders  of  this  rebellion,  as  rep>orted 
by  Sallust.  They  sounded  most  familiar.  In  fact,  in  their  de- 
nunciation of  capitalists,  their  description  of  the  plight  of  the 
farmer,  and  their  demand  lor  the  redistribution  of  wealth,  they 
might  have  been  delivered  in  Union  Square  yesterday.  Huey  Long 
with  his  "Every  man  a  king,"  or  Stuart  Chase  with  his  "Economy 
of  abundance"  could  scarcely  have  done  a  better  job. 

Although  Cicero  was  voted  the  title  of  "Father  of  his  Country," 
he  was  unable  to  save  the  republic  from  the  prolfftarlan  party, 
directed  by  one  of  the  shrewdest  politicians  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  human  history,  Julius  Caesar.     Caesar's  adage,   'With  money  we 
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will  get  men  and  -with  men  we  will  get  money,"  has  its  counter- 
part In  a  rertnin  alleged  remark  about  taxes,  spending  and  elec- 
tions in  this  ytar  of  our  Lord  1939.  To  use  the  striking  words  cf 
Everftt  Dean  Martin.  Cicero  was  liquldat«>d  In  a  purge  fomented 
by  Mark  ;*intony  and.  after  tha*^.  no  man's  life  or  property  was 
safe  Dictatorship  succeeded  dictatorship,  destroying  not  only  the 
constitution  of  the  npublic  but  eventually  all  sense  of  political 
re=p':m''lblllty  among  lt«t  cltlzenfl.  Interest  In  the  ordinary  dxitle.s 
of  cUu^enship  vanished  So  when  Marcus  Aurellus  died  in  th"? 
year  180.  Gibbon  states  that  Roman  civ.lizatlon  was  already  In 
Mllpse.  More  and  more  planned  economy  followed,  which  led  n 
more  and  more  economic  confusion.  The  currency  was  Inflated: 
thrre  was  great  imemployment  In  all  the  principal  cities:  no  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  population  were  on  the  public  pay  roll; 
taxe:j  were  so  high  that  the  fanners  were  compelled  to  turn  their 
lands  over  to  the  government.  Collective  farming  was  attempted 
but  the  government  could  not  get  people  to  work  because  the 
proletariat  no  longer  had  the  desire  or  habit  of  labor.  The  people 
lost  political  Interest  Few  cared  to  hold  office.  They  would  not 
even  fight  to  save  themsflves.  Finally  the  border  was  opened  and 
the  barbarians  were  brought  In  to  raise  crops  and  man  the  defenses 
It  was  not  until  1  500  years  after  Cicero  that  a  group  of  Italians 
In  Florence  were  able  to  set  up  a  new  republic  There  men  began 
again  to  think  and  discuss  questions  as  did  the  free  men  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rf)me  Interest  in  Cicero  was  renewed:  they  read 
and  reread  his  inspiring  words  about  liberty.  Prom  this  center 
came  a  new  group  of  scholars — men  like  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam — 
who  brouKht  this  old  but  ever  new  source  of  Intellectual  Inspira- 
tion to  the  peoples  of  northom  Europe  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  revival  of  learning  In  the  modern  world.  Erasmus, 
who  came  to  Oxford  University  to  teach.  Thomas  More  and  John 
Milton  carried  the  philosophy  of  Socrat^'s  and  Cicero  to  Great 
Britain.  Cicero  became  the  great  exemplar  of  patrician  virtue  in 
minds  of  the  free-thinking  liberals  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  In  England  and  America.  Roger  Williams,  of 
Rhrde  Island,  and  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Connecticut,  were  the  two 
men  most  respt)n.slble  for  bringing  the  Ciceronian  tradition  of  clas- 
sical  liberalism  to  America. 

It  Is  a  Blgnlflcant  fact  that  practically  all  the  prominent  New 
England  patriots  were  educated  In  the  Boston  Latin  School  in 
Boston:  that  the  Virginia  group.  Washington,  Randolph,  Wythe, 
Henry.  Marshall.  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  all  came  dlrectlv  or  Indi- 
rectly under  the  Influence  of  Dr.  Small  of  Edinburgh  University, 
who  taught  logic  and  literature  at  William  and  Mary  College  In 
Wllllam.sburg  for  a  docade  or  two  preceding'  the  Revolution.  In 
the.se  schools  our  forefathers  became  acquainted  with  Socrates  and 
Arl.stotle  and  Clcoro  and  the  great  political  thinkers  of  the  seven- 
te<>nth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Nowhere  Is  Ciceronian  influence 
more  evident  than  In  the  Federalist  papers  of  Hamilton.  Madison, 
■nd  Jay.  Jefferson  states  frankly  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence contains  no  n»w  Ideas  but  rests  on  "the  elementary 
books  of  public  right,  as  Aristotle,  Cicero.  Locke.  Sidney,  etc." 

With   our    lack    of    education    in    classical    history    and    political 
philosophy,    we    twentieth    century   Americans    have    not   prepared 
ourselves  to  support  the  American  system  against  those  who  would 
destroy  It      We  are  the  first  generation — perhaps  the  second — that 
has  ever  tried  to  live  without  a  political  phll<o«ophy.     It  cannot  be 
done  successfully     Our  founding  fathers  had  a  political  philoso- 
phy.    They  understood  It,  believed  In  It.  fought  for  It.     They  nad 
a  common   background   against  which   to  measure  political   ideas 
•nd  theories.     They  knew  how  to  defend  their  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment.    We  have  grown  lazy,  complacent  and  smug  In  our  en- 
Jojrment  of  the  heritage  of  freedom      If  we  want  to  pass  that  heri- 
tage down  to  our  children.  It  is  high  time   that  we  arouse  our- 
selves  from   our   lethargy,   acquire   a   thorouRh    understanding   of 
the    concepts   that    underlie    our   American    system,    and   proceed 
to   interpret   those   principles  to  our   fellow   citizens.     Old  Samuel 
Adams'  warning  is  particularly  timely  today:    "Remember  democ- 
racy never  lasts  long.     It  soon  wastes,  exhausts,  and  murders  it- 
self     There  never  was  a  democracy  that  did  not  commit  suicide." 
Representative  democracy  is  not  merely   a   piece  of   paper  that 
we  call  a  constitution.     It  is  something  far  more  profound  than 
that.     It   is  a  pattern   of  thought,  a  habit  of  conduct,   a  way  of 
life,  the  substitution  of  ballots  for  bullets,  the  willingness  to  play 
cricket  with  the  other  fellow  even  when  his  Ideas  hold  sway  at  the 
polls  Instead  of  yours.     It  has  taken  the  English-speaking  peoples 
700  years  to  develop  the  tvpe  of  spirit  that  makes  representative 
democracy   work.     Here   Is   the  reason   that   representative  democ- 
racy has  not  been  a  success  In  many  European  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries.     Such  peoples  have  attempted  to  set  up  republican 
government  without  going  through  the  long  process  of  solf-discl- 
pline   and   education   In   national   unity,   essential   to   the   success 
of  the  democratic  system  which,  as  Tocqueville  said.  Is  the  moat 
difficult  form  of  government  to  work,  but  which  yields  far  more  to 
Its  cltieens  than  any  form  of  de.spotlsm. 

Prom  Its  very  nature,  represenutlve  democracy  obviously  cannot 
be  maintained  In  the  face  of  acute  class  cleavage.  Hence  the  rapid 
growth  of  class  consciousness  In  this  country  in  recent  years  must 
be  a  matter  of  profound  concern  to  every  thoughtful  American.  If 
we  continue  to  substitute  class  interest  and  sectional  interest  for 
national  Interest,  history  will  repeat  itself.  National  unity  will 
disappear:  pressure  groups  will  increase  In  number  and  power:  the 
raids  on  the  Federal  Treasury  will  grow  steadily  more  devastating: 
defU;lts  will  continue:  the  Federal  debt  will  go  on  skyrocketing  It 
was  #12  per  capiu  in  1916:  It  is  $300  per  capita  today.  Relief,  that 
eo«  an  average  of  $87,000,000  per  month  in  1933,  $194,000,000  per 
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month  In  1937,  and  $247,000,000  per  month  In  1938.  will  continvie  to 
mount  as  the  self-reliance  and  moral  fiber  of  the  people  disintegrate. 
Obvlcu3ly.  if  such  conditions  continue  long  enough,  destructive 
Inflation,  financial  chaos,  social  disorder,  and  the  destruction  of 
cur  representative  democracy  will  follow  inevitably.  I  still  believe 
that  we  can  avert  such  an  ultimate  catastrophe,  but  only  if  you  and 
I  and  a  million  like  us  are  willing  to  do  our  part  In  the  public 
service. 

Let  us  keep  ever  In  mind  that  the  real  flght  Is  not  between 
representative  democracy  and  fascism  or  communism.  The  funda- 
mental Issue  is  between  representative  democracy  and  collec- 
tivism— whether  It  be  called  communism,  socialism,  fascism,  nazl- 
ism.  or  new  liberalism.  All  of  these  "Isms"  are  part  and  pircel  of 
the  same  basic  concept  that  the  individual  exists  for  the  state, 
not  tho  state  for  the  individual.  Remember  that  MusscUni  was 
a  Socialist  before  he  became  a  Fascist:  Hitler  was  a  Socialist  before 
he  became  the  apostle  of  nazi-ism.  Without  exception  collec- 
tivism, regardless  of  its  form,  results  finally  In  the  overturning 
of  the  trip  id  of  freedom — the  destruction  of  representative  democ- 
racy, free  private  enterprise  and  religious  liberty. 

For  many  ycr.rs  those  who  would  bring  about  state  socialism 
by  peaceful  means  have  advocated  this  formula:  Select  a  time  of 
great  po'ltlcal  and  scx;ial  unrest;  then  discredit  In  every  possible 
way  those  in  power  during  the  preceding  era  of  prosperity:  blame 
i  the  ensuing  depresslrn  on  those  leaders:  then  under  gui.se  of 
emergency,  enact  legislation  that  prevents  confidence  from  relum- 
ing Finally,  having  destroyed  the  only  basis  on  which  private  free 
enterprise  can  flourish,  say  to  the  unthinking  public:  'We  are 
extremely  sorry  to  do  It.  but  Inarmuch  as  private  individuals  will 
not  create  prosperity,  the  state,  greatly  to  its  regret,  must  step  in 
and  do  so  through  active  Intervention  In  agriculture.  Industry, 
banking,  and  commerce." 

Now.  Just  go  over  the  history  of  events  of  the  past  6  years  and 
see  how  closely  that  pattern  has  been  followed.  I  am  not  In  any 
sense  Inferring  that  those  In  charge  of  the  adminis'^ratlon  of 
public  affairs  in  this  country  are  Socialists  or  Communists  or 
Fascists  or  anything  of  the  sort.  But  I  do  believe  firmly  that 
the  pattern  that  is  being  followed.  If  continued  much  longer, 
will  lead  inexorably  to  highly  centralized  government  amounting 
to  state  socialism.  The  strategy  of  those  who  would  "make 
America  over"  is  so  clear  today  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Their 
objective  Is  to  supplant  the  voluntary  agencies  of  our  free-onter- 
prlse  system  with  pollticaj  boards  armed  with  compulsory  powers. 
Legislation  undreamed  of  7  years  ago — most  of  which  is  now 
validated  by  high-court  decisions — has  already  centralized  In  the 
Federal  Government  sweeping  control  of  labor  relations,  wapes  and 
hours,  the  sale  of  agricultural  products,  the  Issuance  of  s'^curitles, 
public  relief  and  various  social -security  measures.  There  are 
bills  now  pending  In  Con-rress  to  federalize  pi'.blic  education,  and 
the  far-flung  socialistic  Implications  of  Federal  control  of  credit 
and  of  the  T.  V.  A.  are  too  obvious  for  comment.  The  epoch- 
making  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  3  weeks  a-^o,  upholding 
the  power  of  the  Central  Government  to  set  quotas  and  control  the 
marketing — and  thereby  the  production — of  tobacco,  apparently 
paves  the  way  for  similar  control  of  all  other  commodities  and 
strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our  free-enterprise  system  So  we  are 
confronted  not  with  a  theoretical  situation  but  with  a  whole 
series  of  accomplished  facts  and.  as  Machlavelll  said:  "Let  no 
man  who  begins  an  Innovation  In  a  state  think  tliat  he  can  stop 
it  at  his  pleasure  or  control  it  at  his  will." 

Now  the  question  arises,  what  are  we.  as  patriotic  citizens  going 
to  do  about  our  American  heritage?  Do  we  still  s\ibscrlbc  to  the 
political  philosophy  of  our  English-speaking  nncestors?  Do  we 
still  believe  In  representative  democracy?  Despite  Its  shortcom- 
ings, d  )  we  or  do  we  not  consider  it  superior  to  collectivism?  Are 
we  willing  to  trade  our  liberty  for  security,  our  spiritual  freedom 
for  bread?  If  not.  what  can  we  do  to  stem  the  tide  of  this  alien 
philosophy  which  tends  to  eneulf*  us— "the  coming  slavery  of 
socialism"  as  an  English  philosopher  puts  It?  Shall  we  \ef  things 
drift  as  they  have  for  many  years  gone  by?  Or  shall  we  realize  and 
accept  our  personal  responsibility  as  American  cltl2!ens?  No  one 
of  us  can  do  much,  but  we  need  to  remember  what  Spencer  ^aid: 
How  infinitesimal  Is  the  Importance  of  anything  I  can  do  but 
how  Infinitely  Important  it  is  that  I  should  do  it." 

•What  can  I  do?"  you  ask.  Well,  here  Is  my  answer: 
You  can  take  time  enough  from  your  business  and  recreation  to 
study  and  understand  the  political  philosophy  underlying  our 
American  heritage  of  representative  democracv  free  enterprise 
and  religious  liberty.  You  can  Interpret  this  philosophy  to  your 
fellow  citizens.  You  can  test, every  proposed  governmental  policy 
against  thL«  phUosophy— thinking  independently  and  not  blindly 
following  herd  opinion. 

You  can  take  an  active  part  in  politics  by  helping  to  form  pol- 
icies and  by  assisting  to  select  and  elect  the  ri^ht  men  to  office. 
Thus  ycu  can  build  respect  for  political  life  as  a  career  You  can 
vote  yourself  and  see  that  others  do  so.  You  can  advl=e  and 
counsel  regarding  pending  public  questions  with  your  elected  rep- 
resentatives In  city,  county.  State,  and  Nation.  You  can  seek 
ways  of  rendering  public  service  by  serving  on  committees  govern- 
mental commissions  and.  If  possible,  by  holding  public  office. 

You  can  support  personally  and  financially  those  civic  and  in- 
dustrial organizations  that  are  fighting  to  preserve  our  American 
heritage. 

You  can  Interest  yourself  in  education,  public  and  private,  in 
three  effective  ways:  First,  by  insisting  that  the  curriculum  stresa 
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the  Importance  of  mental  discipline:  second,  by  Insisting  on  the 
study  of  classical  history  where  one  sees  time  after  time  the  re- 
currence of  reactionary  movements  similar  to  those  we  are  now 
witnessing  In  this  country:  third,  by  Insisting  on  the  study  of 
political  philosophy  so  that  the  rising  generation  may  understand 
what  the  roots  of  liberty  in  America  are  and  thereby  acquire  a 
sense  of  pride  In  our  American  heritage. 

You  can  practice  what  you  preach  by  conducting  your  dally 
business  affairs  on  a  strictly  ethical  basis.  In  so  doing  you  will 
be  confounding  the  critics  of  free  private  enterprise  and  thereby 
giving  your  personal  support  to  the  tripod   of  freedom. 

You  can  interest  yourself  In  the  church,  remembering  that  our 
Anglo-American  political  philosophy  is  founded  on  the  religious 
ctncept  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Individual,  which  collectivism 
denies-  In  fact,  the  more  I  jxjnder  the  problem,  the  mdfe  deeply 
I  am  convinced  that  our  American  heritage  cannot  exist  indefinitely 
without  a  firmly  grounded  religious  faith:  for  the  very  same  quali- 
ties that  religion  stresses — self-sacrifice,  self-abntgation,  willingness 
to  give  of  one's  time  and  effort  without  hope  of  material  reward, 
.  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  others — are  every  one  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  representative  democracy.  As  Dorothy 
Thompson  said  recently:  "The  conception  of  man  as  the  child  of 
God — a  soul  capable  of  reason,  capable  of  developing  and  per- 
fecting himself  In  the  image  of  the  Ideal — this  •  •  •  is  the  only 
philosophical  Justification  of  democracy." 

Edmund  Burke  asserted  that  society  Is  "a  solemn  compact  be- 
tween the  dead,  the  living,  and  the  unborn."  How  do  you  and  I 
propose  to  discharge  our  duties  under  that  compact  so  far  as  our 
American  heritage  is  concerned?  Are  we  willing  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  and  fight  for  it?  Are  we  willing  to  show  the  same  indomi- 
table spirit  as  Thomas  Jefferson  who.  as  he  lay  on  his  deathbed 
at  Monticello  on  tlie  4th  of  July,  1826.  startled  those  about  him 
with  the  woids,  "The  Committee  of  Safety — It  ought  to  be  warned." 
If  so.  let  us  sound  that  warning  vigorously.  Let  us  arouse  our- 
selves from  our  lethargy.  From  this  day  forward  let  us  devote  a 
definite  portion  of  our  time  to  public  affairs.  Let  us  kindle  a  new 
P.re  of  patriotism  and  religion  In  the  mind  and  heart  of  every 
true  American.  If  we  do  not.  In  Lincoln's  words.  "We  shall  •  •  • 
meanly  lose  the  last  great  hope  on  earth." 

Author's  note:  In  the  preparation  of  this  address,  the  author 
has  drawn  from  many  sources;  but  he  wishes  particularly  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  material  assistance  he  has  secured 
from  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Everett  Dean  Martin,  of 
Claremont  College,  before  the  Graduate  School  of  Banking  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  in  1938.  and  from  a  recent  address 
of  Mr.  J.  Howard  Pew,  president  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co. 


An  Invitation  to  Bid  on  a  "Treadmill  for  Dogs" 
and  to  Promote  the  Welfare  of  the  Democratic 
Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  7.  1939 


AN    IN\'ITATION    BY    THE    PROCUREMENT    DIVISION    OF    THE 
TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

(G-3— Natl  Inst,  of  Health — N-984.  19139-SP-6-12-39.  U.  S. 
Standard  Form  33  (Revised),  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  March  30,  1936  J 

Invitation,  Bid.  and  Acceptance 

(SHOHT    FORM    COrrrRACT) 

Treasury   Department,  Procurement  DmsioN. 

Branch  of  Supply. 
Procurement  DnnsiON  Building,  Seventh  and  D  Streets  SW., 

Woihtngton,  D.  C.,  May  29.  1939. 

invitation 

Sealed  bids,  in  duplicate,  subject  to  the  conditions  on  the  re- 
Terse  hereof,  will  be  received  at  this  office  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.. 
June  12.  1939,  and  then  publicly  opened,  for  furnishing  the  fol- 
lowing supplies,  and  or  services,  for  delivery  at  Director.  National 
Institute  of  Healtli.  Twenty-fifth  and  E  Streets  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 
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H.  C.  MAtJii,  Jr.. 
Chief,  Purcfiase  Division. 


Itrra 

Articles  or  services 

Quan- 
tity 

Unit 

Unit 
price 

AjQoiml 

No. 

1 
Dollars  {Cent! 

57-T- 

3050- 

15 

Treailniill,  for  dops  to  conform  to 
foll'iwiiipsiHcifu-atioiis:  A  trtsinl- 
inill  fiir  d<»ss  ranciiiR  in  weieht 
fruiii   10  to  50  jiounds,  with  a 
luoan  lio^'  weitlil  of  22  jHiuiiUii. 
It  slhMild  he  ofienitcd  by  a  motor 
of   suitalile    power   to    prxluoe 
speods  of  from  2  to  20  niilf.s  \m>.t 
hour.    3  horsepower  is  the  inini- 
nium    capiKity.    It    should    l* 
reudily  adja^Uilile  fur  running  at 
various  iiiclination.s  arid  should 
have  it  variable  speod  trunsmis- 
si.n.    The    width    should    be 
ationt  IS  inches  and  of  suiUibto 
lei, pill,  with  •iiilc  cutirds  to  retain 
the  anitnal  on  the  trea.Imill.    It 
b  to  l<e equipped  with  an  electric 
tiictioiiietor  !»nd  should  operate 
with  a  niiniinum  of  noiv.    All 
parts  should   be  accessible  for 
cleaiiiiiB   to  remove   urine  and 
fec«*s  r)assed  liy  dog.    It  should 
jicrniit  coiiskter.t  work  perform- 
anw  record.s  that  can  1*  roiMstt^d 
In  experiment*  on  the  .same  ani- 
m;;l.     K\\   hiddnrs    will    he   re- 
quired to  submit  with  their  pro- 
TMisiUs  detailed  plans  of  efjuip- 
mei.t  of  this  ty-pe  now  manufac- 
tured by  the  bidder,  or  detailed 
plans  of  the  prr  po.sed  treadmill 

to  be  provided  by  the  bidder 

Quote  price  only  on  unit  of  quan- 
tity as  si)eri(ied. 

Tlie  iindersitmed  ropresent.s  that 
the  prices  in  this  I  id  are  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  the  result  of 
any    agreement    with    any   other 
bidder. 

1 

Each.. 

bid 


(Date) 
In  compliance  with  the  above  Invitation  for  bids,  and  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  thereof,  the  undersigned  offers   and  agrees,  if 
this  bid  be  accepted  within days  from  the  date  of  the  open- 
ing,  to  furnish   any   or  all   of  the   items  upon   which  prices   are 

quoted,  at  the  price  set  opposite  each  Item,  f.  o.  b.. and. 

unless  otherwise  specified  within days  after  receipt  of  order. 

Dlscoimts  will  be  allowed  for  payment  as  foUows:   10  calendar 

days, percent;  20  calendar  days, percent;  30  calendar 

days, percent. 

Bidder Address 

By Title 

ACCEPTANCE   BY   THE   GOVERNMENT 


Accepted  as  to  Items  Nos. 

Name Title 


(Date) 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  invitation  to  bid  is  a  serious  proposal  on 
the  part  of  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department.  I  do  not  know  why  they  limit  a  mean 
dog's  weight  to  22  pounds.  It  should  iae  limited  to  2  pounds, 
and  only  dogs  with  false  teeth  be  used.  The  speed  limit 
should  be  reduced  from  20  miles  to  2  miles  an  hour. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  the  law  under  which  these  bids 
are  made,  which  reads  as  follows: 

No  Member  or  Delegate  to  Congress  or  Resident  CTommissloner 
shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract  nor  to 
any  benefit  that  may  arise  therefrom  unless  It  be  made  with  a 
corporation   for   its   general   benefit. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  law  be  amended  in  such  a  way 
so  those  benefiting  from  such  a  contract  may  be  permitted 
to  contribute  to  the  campaign  fund  of  the  Democratic  Party 
or  buy  Democratic  campaign  books. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  order  that  all  parts  be  cleaned 
more  easily  and  for  other  sanitary  reasons,  no  dog  shall 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  he  is  used  in  said  treadmill  be 
given  any  laxative  whatsoever. 

In  order  that  both  the  dog  and  the  treadmill  may  func- 
tion more  perfectly.  I  would  suggest  that  a  line  of  telephone 
and  lamp  posts  interspersed  by  a  few  trees  be  set  on  each 
side  of  the  treadmill. 
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80  that  the  Drmocratic  Party  may  benefit  to  the  fullest 
extent  from  the  patronape  involved  in  the  purchase  of  said 
treadmill  and  its  use,  both  the  dogs  and  attendants  should 
be  appointed  on  approval  of  the  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress  only  or  be  selected  from  the  so-called  Priant  list 
without  regard  to  the  classified  cinl-service  laws. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
an  interest  in  the  dog  pound  at  Memphis,  Term.,  the  Memphis 
dog  pound  be  given  preference  in  the  purchase  of  dogs  used. 


Clarence  Wyly  Turner 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OF  TEN'NKSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  lite,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Clarence  Wtlt 
Turner,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Clarence  W.  Turner,  the  Conga'css  sustained 
loss  of  a  valuable  Member,  the  State  of  Tennessee  a  worthy 
50n,  and  I  a  valued  friend  of  long  standing.  I  had  known 
Judge  Turner  for  many  years,  most  pleasantly,  and  in  this 
^  course  of  time  had  occasion  to  confer  with  him  on  many 
matters  and  to  solicit  his  influence  and  assistance  on  others. 
I  always  found  him  to  be  unfailing  in  his  courtesy,  and  he 
never  spared  him.self  or  his  time  in  any  matter  which  con- 
cerned his  country,  his  State,  his  district,  or  his  friends. 
Judge  Turner  was  a  true  example  of  the  finest  type  of 
Southern  gentleman.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  better  and  a  wiser 
person  for  having  been  privileged  to  know  him.  During  all 
the  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  never  knew  him 
to  say  an  unkind  word  about  any  person.  His  character, 
his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  gentle  personality  w.ll  find 
reflection  in  those  who  knew  him  and  loved  him  while  he 
was  among  us  here  below. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  hereto  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Military-  Affairs  of  the  House, 
of  wh'ch  he  was  a  member,  and  on  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  succeed  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  vai-'ortunate  passing: 

Whereas  It  has  plpa.«ed  Almftjhty  God  In  HKs  mysterious  and  yet 
wise  providence  to  call  from  our  m  dst  our  esteemed  colleagu'^.  the 
Honorable  Clarence  W.  Tuhner.  we.  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs,  hereby  express  our  sorrow  at  the  lass  of  one 
who  t<x)k  an  active  part  in  the  dellt»eraiion  of  this  committee  dxu-- 
Inp  his  membership  on  this  committee:  and  it  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  In  the  death  of  Mr  TxmNER  each  member  of  the 
committee  ha«  all  the  sense  of  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend; 

Jteifolved.  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Turner  the  Congress  has  lost 
a  Member  straightforward,  courageous,  and  honest  in  his  views, 
and  his  district  a  Representative  who  truly  voiced  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  representative  government  founded  by 
the  forefathers; 

Resoli^d.  That  the  committee  sympathizes  with  the  bereaved 
family  in  their  hour  of  sorrow; 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the 
committee,  be  made  part  of  the  memorial  service  to  our  deceased 
colleague,  and  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  the  family. 


Address  of  the  Postmaster  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneaday.  June  7,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   JAMES   A    PARLEY   ON   JUNE   6,    1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 


address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Virginia 
branch  of  the  National  League  of  District  Postmasters,  Char- 
lottesville. Va..  June  6.  1939: 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  express  my :  appreciation  for  the  very 
kind  invitation  which  I  received  to  come  here  today  and  address 
the  Virginia  branch  of  the  National  League  of  District  Postmasters. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  attended  similar  meetings  and 
conventions  In  varicios  sections  of  the  middle  and  far  West  and 
everywhere  I  went  I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the  Interest  in  the 
Postal  Sert'ice  that  is  so  manl'est  by  postal  employees  in  all 
branches  of  the  Ser\-lce  through  their  attendance  in  large  numbers 
at  conventions  of  this  kind. 

There  is  much  good  to  be  derived  from  gatherings  of  this  nature. 
wh^re  new  plans  and  ideas  for  the  betterment  of  the  Service  are 
discussed  and  exchanged  by  postmasters  and  supervisory  officials  of 
the  Department.  You  are  to  he  commended  upon  the  splendid 
turnout  here  this  morning,  and  my  only  regret  Is  that  my  schedule 
will  not  permit  a  longer  visit  with  you  here  In  this  delightful 
Virginia  community,  which  Is  so  steeped  In  the  rich  background 
and  traditions  of  early  American  history. 

As  postal  people  I  know  that  you  will  be  Interested  In  hearing 
something  of  the  present  stat^  of  affairs  of  the  Postal  Service. 
Postal  revenues  are  now  at  the  h'ghest  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Service  and  are  continuing  to  rise  from  month  and  month. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  the  current  calendar  year  postal  receipts 
were  approximately  $10,000,000  higher  than  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  a  most  remarkable  increase  when  we  consider  that  the 
last  fiscal  year  represented  the  highest  12-month  revenue  period 
In  the  history  of  the  Postal  Service.  What  has  pleased  me  most  by 
this  continued  up.ewlng  In  post-al  receipts  Is  that  the  lncrea.se  haa 
not  been  confined  to  the  large  commercial  and  Industrial  areas  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  evenly  distributed  among  niral  commu- 
nities as  well  as  the  large  metropolitan  cities. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Postal  Senlce  is  keeping 
its  place  of  leadership  among  the  agencies  of  the  Government  and  is 
encouraging  all  forms  of  tran.sportation  by  making  use  of  fast 
planes,  fast  trains,  and  all  other  speedy  transportation  methods. 
The  money  we  pay  to  the  air  lines  and  to  the  railroads  for  hauling 
the  mails  Is  of  material  assistance  in  the  development  of  these  pri- 
vate enterprises.  We  are  using  planes  to  carry  mall  in  all  direc- 
tions in  our  domestic  service.  We  are  sending  mall  by  plane  across 
the  Pacific  and  are  now  operating  regularly  scheduled  mailings  by 
plane  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  addition  to  a  vastly  improved  air  service  that  Is  making  such 
rapid  strides  as  to  make  the  whole  world  neighbors,  we  are  wit- 
nessing in  this  country  a  marked  improvement  in  railway  trans- 
portation. The  facilities  of  the  major  transportation  agencies  are 
being  con.stantly  improved  to  provide  greater  safety,  greater  com- 
fort for  passengers,  and  greater  speed.  We  in  the  Postal  Service  are 
so  closely  associated  with  transportation  that  we  sense  these  im- 
provements and  appreciate  them  more  quickly  than  some  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  The  owners  and  operators  of  the  transportation 
systems  In  this  country  are  the  real  pioneers  of  progress.  They 
crmmand  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Nation. 

When  we  compare  the  pre.sent-dav  transportation  methods  with 
those  of  the  early  days  of  the  Postal  Service  we  get  some  Idea  of 
how  grateful  we  should  be  to  the  men  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
pioneer  and  plan  and  to  provide  these  modem  travel  conveniences 

In  the  early  days  of  the  post,  as  it  was  then  known,  the  function 
of  the  pxjst  office  was  merely  to  receive,  transport,  and  deliver  letters 
and  newspapers.  Postage  rates  then  were  higher  than  rates  prevail- 
ing today:  the  rate  for  a  single  letter  was  6  cents  for  a  zone  dis- 
tance of  30  miles,  while  today  it  is  only  3  cents  for  more  than  100 
times  that  distance  In  many  directions.  The  carn'ing  of  the  mails 
was  very  slow,  but  as  fast  as  could  be  expected  In  those  davs  The 
horse  was  the  fastest  carrier  available.  The  roadways  arid  lanes 
were  rough.  In  many  Instances  travel  over  the  trails  was  hazardous, 
-iet  even  under  those  conditions  the  mails  moved  with  reasonable 
regularity  from  the  more  populated  sections  to  the  remote  outposts 

In  the  early  days  the  mall  carriers  really  blazed  the  trails— «olnK 
onward  In  the  march  of  progress  until  mail  was  carried  in  regular 
and  orderly  fashion  from  coast  to  coast.  Mechanical  means  of 
transportation  followed:  passenger  service  was  combined  with  the 
carrjing  of  mail  and  express,  and  improvements  made  from  time  to 
time  eventually  resulted  in  the  amazingly  efficient  system  which  is 
in  operation  today.  An  agency  that  started  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
carrying  mall  matter  has  developed  with  the  country,  and  followlntr 
the  Improvement  of  business  practices,  has  Introduced  special  fea- 
tures for  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  such  as  postage  stamps 
for  the  prepayment  of  postage:  registered  mail  for  the  pro^tion  of 
valuable  articles:  city,  village,  and  rural  delivery;  postal  money 
orders;  special  delivery;  postal  savmgs;  and  the  air  n^ll 

The  postal  establishment  occupies  an  enviable  position  It 
serves  all  the  people  at  all  times  Throughout  its  long  history 
It  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  necessary  agency  of  government, 
pose  who  are  privileged  to  .serve  In  it  have  a  rare  opportunity  to 
do  something  really  worth  while  for  their  fellow  man 

Since  I  have  been  Postmaster  General  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  associate  with  and  observe  pretty  closely  the  postmasters 
and  postal  employees,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  per.sonnel 
of  this  Department  for  loyalty.  Industry,  and  efficiency  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  other  group  in  America.  There  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  so  many  cases  of  self-sacrificing  service,  accounts 
of  men  and  women  who  have  done  things  far  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary requirements,  that  I  could  spend  houre  relataig  them  to  you. 
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I  know  that  the  people  of  this  cotmtry  appreciate  the  ftne  work 
you  are  doing,  and  I  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  at  your  conventions  so  I  can  tell  you  about  it  and  thank 
you  for  your  whole-hearted  cooperation.  Postmasters  are  doing 
good  work  and  the  postal  employees  are  doing  a  good  Job  because 
they  are  good  people,  carefully  selected,  and  happy  in  their  Jobs. 

The  Postal  Service  is  well-timed,  well-disciplined,  and  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people.  It  is  a  friendly  organization.  Know- 
ing that  we  enjoy  such  a  reputation  and  that  we  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  confidence  of  our  customers  should  make  us  all 
Assume  the  full  responsibilities  of  our  positions.  I  am  sure  that 
the  postmasters  of  Vlrgtnia  appreciate  the  Importance  of  their 
places  and  are  ready  and  eager  to  do  their  pait  In  keeping  up  to 
the  high  standards  set  for  them.  If  this  Is  to  be  accomplished, 
we  must  not  assimie  a  self-satisfied  attitude,  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  are  well -organized,  and  sit  back  complacently  and  watch 
the  wheels  go  round.  What  we  need  is  eternal  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  everyone.  This  Is  a  tremendously  busy  and  vitaUy  impor- 
tant communication  system,  and  we  dare  not  relax  our  supwrvlsion 
even  for  a  moment. 

We  in  the  Department  adopt  policies,  promulgate  regulations, 
and  In  the  broader  sense  manage  the  affairs  of  the  postal  estab- 
lishment. But  you  men  and  women  in  the  field  are  face  to  face 
with  the  every-day  service  problems  which  at  times  must  become 
monotonous.  Some  of  you  may  feel  that  your  part  In  this  vast 
organization  Is  not  so  very  Important — but  let  me  assure  you  that 
the  postmaster  In  the  smallest  office,  the  carrier  on  the  most 
sparsely  settled  rural  route,  the  employee  in  the  most  obscure 
position  In  the  Service  is  Just  as  imixtrtant  as  the  postmaster  in 
the  largest  city.  Stop  and  consider  for  a  moment  what  would 
happen  to  the  millions  of  pieces  of  mall  that  are  deposited  with 
our  Service  In  the  principal  cities  of  the  Nation  if  the  post  offices 
In  those  cities  did  not  have  means  of  transporting  them  to  the 
smaller  offices  through  which  they  reach  the  addresses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  big  post  offices  would  not  be  so  big  if  they  did 
not  receive  maU  for  delivery  to  their  patrons  from  the  thousands 
of  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  throughout  the  covmtry.  So  I  say 
to  you  In  all  sincerity  that  the  Postal  Service  of  the  United 
States  Is  an  organization  which  depends  for  its  efficiency  on  the 
thousands  of  small  organizations  and  units  maintained  within 
the  system  itself.  So  bear  in  mind  always  that  your  part  in 
this  organization  is  most  important.  Be  proud  of  yoiir  opportunity 
to  do  your  share  and  be  assvu-ed  that  your  efforts  are  greatly 
appreciated. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  partners  In  the  world's  largest 
business,  public  or  private. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1938.  we  handled  more 
than  26000,000.000  pieces  of  mall  matter.  Of  this  number  more 
than  14.000.000.000  pieces  were  fin=t  class.  In  excess  of  5.000.000.000 
pieces  third  class,  more  than  600.000.000  parcels,  and  more  than 
200.000.000  pieces  of  air  mall.  The  remainder  was  made  up  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  penalty  matter.  The  handling  of 
that  volume  of  business,  of  course,  requires  a  huge  organization, 
totaling  nearly  400.000  people  at  this  time. 

With  the  exception  of  the  motor-vehicle  service  In  the  cities, 
the  Department  itself  does  not  own  any  of  the  transportation 
facilities  used,  but  depends  upon  the  air  lines,  the  railroads,  steam- 
ships, and  other  forms  of  service  under  contract  to  provide  the 
actual  vehicles  for  carrj'lng  this  tremendous  load  across  the  coun- 
try and  aroimd  the  world.  We  buy  supplies  in  the  open  market; 
therefore,  our  operations  either  directly  or  indirectly  affect  a  major 
portion  of  the  industries  of  the  country.     For  example: 

During  the  fiscal  year  1938  we  paid  out  in  salaries  approxi- 
mately $585,000,000.  paid  more  than  $99,000,000  to  the  railroads, 
in  excess  of  $14,000,000  to  the  air  lines,  about  $11,000,000  for 
ocean-mall  tran.sportation,  and  approximately  the  same  amount  lo 
contractors  for  star-route  and  other  vehicle  service.  We  also  spent 
more  than  $7,000,000  for  mall-messenger  service.  We  bought  more 
than  $10,000,000  worth  of  miscellaneous  supplies  used  in  service 
operations  and  $1,600,000  worth  of  supplies  used  In  the  main- 
tenance of  public  buildings.  We  paid  approximately  $15,000,000 
for  rent  for  post-office  quarters,  and  the  heat  and  llPht  bill  for 
our  public   buildings   amounted   to  approximately   $3,000,000. 

I  am  proud  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  business  organization  of 
the  Government,  which  collects  In  the  aggregate  a  staggering 
stun  of  money  from  the  public  each  year,  but  considering  the 
character  of  service  rendered  gives  back  In  that  service  alone 
adequate  return  to  those  who  patronize  it.  You  will  also  observe 
from  the  facts  I  have  Just  related  that  In  salaries  and  money 
spent  for  work  performed  we  Immediately  turn  back  Into  the 
channels  of  conunerce.  not  at  any  one  central  point,  but  through 
all  the  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
all  of  the  money  we  collect.  We  maintain  this  business  on  a 
sound  financial  basis,  for,  as  you  knew,  in  4  of  the  5  full  years 
under  this  administration  we  have  had  a  balanced  budget:  as 
a  matter  of  fact  a  surplus  from  that  part  of  our  service  which 
we  render  to  the  public  for  hire. 

I  know  that  you,  as  postmasters,  and  all  postal  employees  are 
proud  of  your  connection  with  the  postal  establishment,  and 
that  you  do  and  should  take  full  credit  to  yourselves  for  the 
contribution  you  make  to  the  Department's  success. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  asp:^cts  of  the  Postal  Service  I  felt  you 
would  be  particularly  Interested  In  hearing  about  today.  Of 
course,  we  have  a  great  many  problems  In  the  Department,  and 
we  are  always  striving  to  Improve  the  service.  The  cooperation 
of  the  employees  everywhere  has  been  most  valuable.  ' 


In  fact,  the  success  that  has  been  achieved  In  providing  better 
postal  service  to  the  people  of  the  country  is  due  chiclly  to  the 
earnest  efforts  and  loyalty  of  those  who  make  up  our  great 
organization. 

I  came  here  primarily  to  attend  the  State  convention  of  post- 
masters, but  since  this  meeting  has  been  opened  to  the  public.  I 
feel  that  a  few  observations  on  current  national  affairs  might  be 
of  interest. 

The  United  States,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been  going 
through  a  trying  period  of  adjustment  in  social,  economic,  and 
political  life.  This  condition  was  not  a  creation  of  the  administra- 
tion now  in  power  at  Washington.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  handed 
down  as  a  form  of  unwelcome  heritage  from  the  administration 
which  preceded  it.  The  task  of  clearing  away  the  wreckage  and 
then  rebuilding  is  never  an  easy  one.  The  new  edifice  does  not 
spring  up  overnight  as  if  by  magic— its  construction  is  the  fruit 
of  patience,  wise  understanding  of  the  problems  involved,  and  long 
hours  of  unremitting  toll.  For  more  than  6  years  now,  the  Roose- 
velt administration  has  been  engaged  at  the  labor  of  rebuilding. 
During  all  this  time,  a  lusty  chorus  of  disapproval  has  come  from 
those  who  wanted  to  discourage  the  builders.  Disaster  was  pre- 
dicted as.  each  new  step  was  taken.  Some  people,  you  know,  love 
to  believe  that  the  worst  is  about  to  happen.  Yet,  despite  the 
clamor  of  the  defeatists,  the  work  has  gone  on  until  today  it  may 
be  honestly  said  that  the  United  States  is  in  the  strongest  position 
of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  has  based  its  policies  on  common- 
sense  principles  that  should  appeal  to  every  right-minded  person 
who  has  a  care  for  the  we'.fare  of  his  fellow  men.  The  administra- 
tion has  had  two  compelling  objectives — ^to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources, and  above  all,  to  conserve  hunian  beings.  President  Roose- 
velt has  never  ceased  to  bring  home  to  the  American  people  the 
homely  fact  that  a  nation  which  tolerates  continuing  injustice  to 
millions  of  worthy  citizens  is  gambling  on  its  own  existence. 
Human  lives  may  be  blighted  and  destroyed  in  destructive  warfare 
or  they  may  faU  the  victims  of  an  unjust  economic  system.  There 
were  too  many  lives  being  sacrificed  to  an  industrial  system  that 
was  out  of  order  and  badly  in  need  of  repair  when  the  present 
administration  took  office. 

There  were  too  many  people  living  on  the  verge  of  poverty  and 
ruin  because  water-power  resources  went  undeveloped  and  dust 
storms  and  erosion  laid  waste  the  soil  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  nothing  about  it. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  to  meet  an  unwelcome  situation  In 
political  affairs.  The  first  is  to  turn  away  and  do  nothing,  in  the 
pious  hope  that  time  and  nature  will  effect  a  cure.  The  second 
method  Is  to  look  at  the  problem  with  candid  eyes,  measure  the 
extent  of  the  damage,  and  then  proceed  to  correct  it  with  the 
best  tools  that  are  available.  President  Roosevelt  chose  the  latter 
course,  because  he  believed  that  a  courageous  attack  was  far  more 
typical  of  the  American  spirit  than  a  spineless  surrender.  His 
purpose  was  not  to  add  a  blow-out  patch  that  might  keep  the  eco- 
nomic machine  running  on  even  keel  for  a  few  more  miles  but 
to  bring  about  a  thorough  overhauling  that  would  preserve  the 
machine  for  many  more  years  of  useful  service. 

This  Job  the  President  has  done  ably  and  well,  and  the  proof 
of  his  accomplishment  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  a  single  outstand- 
ing political  opponent  has  had  the  hardihood  to  advocate  the 
repeal  of  the  Roosevelt  measures.  They  tried  to  block  the  enact- 
ment of  these  reforms,  not  for  the  public  good,  but  in  the  fur- 
therance of  their  own  selfish  partisan  motives.  They  denounced 
social  security  as  a  menace  to  the  country's  fiscal  structure;  they 
opposed  regulation  of  the  stock  market;  they  tried  to  halt  the 
insurance  of  bank  deposits;  and  they  opposed  every  attempt  to 
lift  the  buying  power  of  the  farmers. 

They  are  still  fundamentally  opposed  to  these  great  reforms, 
but  they  have  come  to  the  unliappy  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
political  suicide  to  urge  their  repeal. 

It  is  always  easy  to  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  to  offer  advice 
and  criticism  to  those  who  have  been  given  a  difficult  assignment 
to  carry  out.  Otu-  Republican  friends,  of  course,  are  quite  dis- 
satisfied. They  have  established  themselves  as  Monday-morning 
quaiterbacks  and  bleacher  managers.  Ignoring  the  many  fine 
things  that  have  been  accomplished,  concerning  which  they  find 
it  wise  to  be  silent,  they  point  to  the  problems  that  remain  and 
demand  to  know  why  they  have  not  been  solved.  The  obvious 
answer  is.  Why  did  they  not  solve  them  when  they  were  In  au- 
thority? Every  single  sore  spot  that  now  troubles  the  Nation 
had  its  inception  and  grew  to  mattirity  in  the  12  years  of  Repub- 
lican misrule  that  took  place  before  1933.  And  please  remember 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure;  had  these 
sore  spots  been  treated  earlier,  the  task  of  removing  them  would 
be  far  easier  than  it  is  today. 

The  Republicans  faced  the  same  problems  that  exist  today 
when  they  were  in  office.  They  had  nothing  to  offer  then  as 
corrective  measures,  and  they  have  nothing  to  offer  now.  They 
have  not  moved  an  inch  from  the  position  they  occupied  on  public 
questions  during  the  dlsa.strous  period  of  Mr.  Hoover's  reign. 

The  only  statesmanlike  leadership  this  coimtry  has  known  in  our 
generation  has  come  from  President  Roosevelt. 

And  as  time  moves  onward,  and  the  program  of  the  Roosevelt 
admmlfitration  is  viewed  In  Its  proper  perspective,  the  wi-.dom  of 
the  course  piusued  by  the  Chief  Executive  will  be  generally  appre- 
ciated. He  has  kept  the  peace;  he  has  dimin.sbed  the  menace  of 
foreign  aggression  by  rebuilding  the  Nation's  defenses,  he  has  given 
aid  and  support   to   agriculture;    be   has  stabilized   the   banking 
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Byrtem  and  put  a  stop  to  reckless  speculation  with  other  ijecple's 
money 

The  reforms  tniitltuted  by  President  Roosevelt  will  never  be  un- 
done. becau;*e  they  are  rooted  deep  in  the  American  system  of  fair 
play  and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  We  face  the  future  confident 
In  the  knoul.dge  that  the  great  ma,ss  of  people  will  continue  to 
demand  this  kind  of  government  in  America. 


Allard  Henry  Gasque 


-^^  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS     - 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  MCMILLAN 

OF  SOL'TH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Allard  H.  Gasqui, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  count  as  one  of 
the  most  valued  experiences  of  my  life  the  opportunity  I  had 
of  serving  here  as  secretary  to  Hon.  Atx.ard  H.  G.^sqtjx  for 
15  years.  I  always  found  Congressman  GASQtJE  ready  to  see 
the  most  humble  citizens  from  his  district,  and  he  was  never 
too  tired  to  assist  in  solving  their  problems.  He  was  a  tireless 
worker:  he  spent  himself  unselfi.shly  in  the  public  service. 
His  servicrs  could  not  be  measured,  and  the  loss  of  his  tal- 
ents will  long  be  foil  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  the 
Sixth  District  of  South  Carolina. 

But.  over  and  above  all  these  things.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
were  close  to  Congressman  Gasque  miss  his  penerous  friend- 
ship, his  kindness,  his  sincere  consideration  for  the  opinions 
and  the  convenience  of  his  constituents,  his  fine  personal 
Integrity;  all  these  attributes  were  those  which  we  unerringly 
Identify  with  one  who  is  properly  styled  a  friend  to  humanity. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  and  gratification  to  have  known 
Congressman  Gasque  and  to  have  been  associated  with  him 
as  his  secretary  while  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress.  Re- 
gardless of  the  many  duties  vested  in  him  as  Chairman  of 
the  powerful  Pension  Committee  and  vice  chftirman  of  the 
two  other  important  committees,  he  always  had  time  to 
offer  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  sought  his  counsel.  He 
was  honest  and  sincere  in  his  beliefs  and  steadfast  in  his 
determination  to  see  that  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District 
received  what  they  were  justly  entitled  to  get  from  the 
Federal  Government.  As  successor  to  Congressman  Gasque. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  will  have  to  work  hard 
In  order  to  please  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of  South 
Carolina. 

His  rise  from  humble  beginnings,  though  accompanied  by 
heavy  burdens,  was  steady  and  enduring.  His  unaffected 
simplicity  and  friendliness  of  nature  endeared  him  to  all 
of  his  acquaintances.  Congressman  Gasque  was  never  af- 
fected by  the  Washington  society  and  always  wanted  to  be 
called  plain  Allard  Gasque. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  Congressman  GASQtTE  never 
did  an  unkind  act  during  his  lifetime  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  trying  to  assist  his  fellow  man.  I  can  pay 
him  no  greater  tribute  than  to  say  that  in  his  passing  the 
Nation  lost  a  great  servant  in  the  public  good  and  I  shall 
always  want  to  remember  him  as  a  perronal  friend  and  one 
who  would  go  the  extra  mile  for  these  who  deserved  his  aid. 

I  shall  never  forget  Ws  kindness  to  me,  his  advice,  his 
help  in  getting  me  started  in  my  work  as  secretary,  and  his 
solicitude  for  my  success.  I  shall  always  remember  also  his 
admonition  to  me  to  be  a  doer,  rather  than  a  man  of  many 
words,  and  to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  sixth  district  of  South  Carolina, 

Congressman  G.asque  secured  more  for  the  sixth  district 
of  South  Carolina  than  any  other  Congres.?man  who  has  ever 
represented  that  district.  He  worked  day  and  night  for  the 
veterans,  and  I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  veterans  should 
erect  a  monument  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  well 
remember  that  Congressman  Gasque  served  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  sixth  district  of  South  Carolina  for  16 
years. 


Let  him  who  thinks  that  coming  to  Congress  is  an  easy 
task  attempt  it.  To  be  sure,  politics,  like  nature.  Is  at  times 
freakish.  Once  in  a  great  while  at  remote  intervals,  a 
political  storm  will  sweep,  accidentally,  some  m.cn  into  Con- 
gress, but  their  residence  is  temporary  and  not  permanent 
unless  they  prove  their  worth.  It  is  diflQcult  for  any  person 
tc  get  elected  to  Congress,  and  it  is  more  difficult  for  him  to 
remain  here,  but  long  before  he  comes  here,  he  has  been  put 
to  the  test.  What  is  the  average  background  of  these  men? 
As  has  been  said,  the  whitest  lily  often  springs  out  of  the 
muddiest  hole,  so  the  greatest  men  frequently  come  here 
from  the  most  unexpected  places.  I  am  especially  happy  to 
read  Congressman  Gasque's  biography,  as  he  started  from  a 
poor  farm  boy  who  was  left  when  a  child  by  the  death  of  his 
father  with  a  widowed  mother  and  younger  children  to  sup- 
port. He  worked  his  way  through  college  and  from  there 
into  the  Hails  of  Congress,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  statesman. 

It  has  been  said  that  what  you  are  speaks  so  loud  that 
it  is  impossible  to  hear  what  you  say.  Our  falling,  heroes 
are  mourned  today  not  so  much  for  what  they  said  here  in 
Congress,  but  for  what  they  did  while  they  were  here.  They 
are  remembered  not  for  their  eloquence,  pleasing  as  it  was, 
but  for  what  they  were;  not  by  what  they  possessed,  but 
how  they  performed,  are  they  today  measured.  The  test  is 
not  money,  but  mind  and  character.  It  is  good  to  know 
in  this  fair  land  that  these  stalwart  men,  coming  from  widely 
scattered  regions,  reflecting  every  .shade  of  public  opinion 
and  political,  economic,  social,  and  religious  questions,  were 
here  working  together  in  the  common  cause  of  our  great 
Nation,  working  faithfully  and  tirelessly  to  keep  open  wide 
the  door  of  equal  opportunity  to  all  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  was  secretary  to  Congressman 
Gasque  for  15  years,  I  learned  that  it  was  not  an  easy  or 
altogether  pleasant  task  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  today.  The  manifold  duties 
and  multiplying  demands  made  on  Members  of  Congress  In 
and  through  the  complex  and  intricate  Government  depart- 
ments makes  the  life  of  a  Congressman,  if  he  attends  to 
his  duties  properly,  very  short.  To  remain  sweet  when 
accused  falsely,  to  silence  the  tongues  of  slander,  to  triumph 
over  the  strenuous  efforts  of  formidable  opponents  every  2 
years  in  primaries  and  general  elections  taxes  one's  strength 
and  mind  to  the  limit.  A  man  who  has  risen  to  distinction 
in  Congress  as  our  friend  Congressman  Gasque  did  on  his 
own  personal  work,  his  mental  capacity,  and  his  absolute 
honesty  deserves  credit.  The  path  is  steep  and  rugged  and 
is  covered  with  everything  but  velvet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  felt  toward  Congressman  Gasque  as 
though  he  were  a  boss  but  as  a  personal  and  true  friend 
and  coworker.  Congressman  Gasque  passed  away  in  his 
boots  at  his  post  of  duty,  which  was  always  his  wish.  I 
know  that  he  spent  days  and  weeks  and  months  in  his 
office  trying  to  take  care  of  the  requests  from  his  district 
when  he  should  have  been  a  patient  in  the  hospital.  I 
begged  him  on  numerous  occasions  to  leave  the  office  and 
go  to  a  hospital,  but  he  would  always  answer  by  .saying 
that  he  would  be  feeling  better  the  next  day. 

I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Sixth  District 
of  South  Carolina  will  fully  realize  their  loss  in  the  death  of 
our  beloved  Congressman  Allard  H.  G.^SQUE. 


Salmon  Industry  on  the  Columbia  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  7.  1939 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  29,  1939, 1  called  at- 
tention to  the  factual  study  of  the  benefit  of  the  'Bonneville 
Dam  to  the  salmon  industry  on  the  Columbia  River.  Since 
that  time  I  have  received  a  tabulation  of  the  count  of  fish 


! 


life  through  fishways  at  Bonneville  Dam  from  May  1938  to 
April  1939,  which  count  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  district  engineer  for  the  district  in  which  Bon- 
neville is  situated.    Tlie  tabulation  is  as  follows: 

Sumber  of  fish  counted  through  fishways  at  Bonnetille  Dam 


Species 

Montli 

Chl- 

nutik 
salmon 

Blu<^ 

salmon 

Pilvpr   rhtim 
salmon  salmon 

Trout  > 

Shad 

"Scrap 
fish"« 

White 
fish 

Lam- 
prey* 

19^8 

May« 

June       ..... 

22.371 

K.  V.'l 
fi.  .VV? 

1.025 
17.K11 
5.T8fi4 

2,097 

6 
2 

....... 



6.03 
2.409 

"39' 

30.694 

97,842 

16 

4A 

56 

315 

6M 

1,2SI 

690 

155 

71 
165 

7.502 
23,831 

July 

Auim.>4t 

Bt'litembcr  .. 

Oct  (1  NT   

November... 
DvcembcT... 

1939 

Jnnuary 

Frbruary 

Marth 

19.493   3.1K5    107.829 

130.818 

34.705 

197.  29-« 

2,3t)2 

2fi3 

27 

6 

12 

121 

51. 410 

3.070 

10.995 

972 

141 

7 

3 

1,  24S 

799 

73 

2 

20.905 

47.)il9 

2..'iS9 

4fi6 

105 

34 

22 

585 

8.174 

627 
21 

37.907 

21.788 

8,377 

032 

60.821 

4.462 

172 

19 

2 



10 

30,137 

7 

April 

750 

1 

Total.. 

323,348 

75.088 

15,188 

2,119 

lia031 

5,274  ;404.255 

3,444    228.384 

'  Mainly  sea-rnn  stwlhcad  rrout. 

•  Sucker}!.  cliuLk'!,  s<juaw  fish,  and  carp. 

'  In  addiiion  to  these  counted,  many  passed  between  the  bars  of  the  counting 


stations 
♦  May  7  to  31  only. 


Formal  counting  started  May  7. 


Hon.  Allard  Henry  Gasque 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Allard  Henrt 
Gasque,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  we  lived  in  different 
sections  of  the  State,  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
know  the  Honorable  Allard  H.  Gasqite  for  a  number  of  years 
before  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  South  Carolina  in  1922,  to  which  position  he  was 
reelected  for  seven  successive  terms,  he  being  a  candidate  for 
reelection  without  opposition,  after  having  served  in  Congress 
for  a  period  of  16  years,  when  called  by  death  at  the  age  of  65. 
In  early  life  our  work  and  interest  were  quite  similar,  both  of 
us  having  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  our  native  State  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  was  in  this  connection  that  I  first 
learned  to  know  Mr.  Gasque  and  to  recognize  his  ability  and 
character  as  a  young  man.  We  had  many  things  in  common, 
and  I  feel,  therefore,  qualified  to  properly  evaluate  many  of 
his  outstanding  virtues  as  a  citizen  as  well  as  that  of  a  legis- 
lator. 

His  early  training  and  experience  was  that  of  the  usual 
farm  youth  in  his  section  of  the  State.  The  opportunities  for 
education  were  in  a  way  limited,  but  this  limitation  operated 
in  the  end  as  an  asset  in  his  life,  because  he  learned  to  be  a 
close  observer,  very  thorough  and  painstaking  in  his  work  and 
relationship  to  his  constituents  and  the  public.  Following  his 
graduation  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  at  the  age  of 
23.  he  devoted  his  time  and  talent  to  school  work  in  his  home 
county  of  Florence.  At  the  age  of  24  he  was  elected  county 
superintendent  of  education,  and  served  continuously  in  this 
capacity  until  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  His  ability  and 
efiBciency  in  office  were  reflected  by  his  popularity  and  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  public,  for  he  served  in 
public  life  without  defeat  for  nearly  40  years,  his  service  being 
terminated  only  by  his  untimely  death.  His  long  recognition 
as  a  public  servant  by  the  people  of  his  State  is  not  only  an 
index  to  his  ability  but  a  tribute  to  his  character  and  sincerity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  public  ofiGlcial. 


When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1925  Mr.  Gasqtts  demonstrated 
one  of  the  great  virtues  of  his  life  in  offering  to  give  me  the 
value  of  his  experience  and  observation  in  legislative  work  and 
in  expediting  the  work  incident  to  a  new  Congressman.  I 
shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  him  for  his  unselfish  and  extremely 
thoughtful  interest  at  that  time.  However,  this  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  virtues  of  his  life  and  no  doubt  was  one  of 
the  great  contributing  factors  to  his  success  as  a  public  ser- 
vant. He  was  absolutely  unselfish  and  was  alweays  ready  and 
anxious  to  render  a  service  of  any  kind  to  his  fellow  man.  He 
was  particularly  interested  and  active  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare and  interests  of  the  people  of  his  congressional  district 
and  no  oppoitunity  for  service  ever  arose  but  that  he  availed 
himself  of  it.  He  was  not  the  spectacular  type  of  Congress- 
men we  sometimes  see  but  one  who  was  always  on  duty,  work- 
ing for  his  constituents  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  entire 
country.  He  was  a  man  possessing  that  other  great  virtue  In 
the  lives  of  successful  public  officials  known  as  gratitude.  He 
never  forgot  a  favor^rendered  nor  did  he  lose  an  opportunity 
to  reciprocate  same  whenever  afforded.  Mr.  Gasque  had 
all  of  the  virtues  incident  to  the  life  of  a^  great  public  servant. 
That  is,  he  was  a  man  of  ability,  strong  character,  courageous 
in  his  convictions,  unselfish  in  his  dealings  with  fellow  men, 
and  absolutely  loyal  to  his  friends  and  the  people  of  his 
district. 

A  Suggested  American  Menu  for  the  WTiite  House 
Dinner  to  King  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1939 

Mr.  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 


BALTIMORE    OYSTERS 

(FVirt  McHenry  style) 

WHTTE    HOUSE    CHOWDER 

(Well  burned) 
An  old  recipe  dating  from  1814 


\ 


LAKE    ERIE    TROUT 

(A  la  Commodore  Perry) 

VERMONT   TURRET 

(From  Bennington) 
Saratoga  Chips  Bunker  Hill  Beans 

YORKTOWN     PUDDING 

(Made  with  Jackson's  New  Orleans  Molasses) 

^  ENGLISH    TEA 

(Brewed  in  Boston  Harbor) 

WEI.SHERS'   GRAPE    JUICE 

(Prom  Concord  Grapes) 

A   number  of   the.se   courses  disagreed   with  George   m. 

might  make  George  VI  cough  up. 

Wake  up.  the  British  are  coming.     (Paul  Revere.) 

All  men  are  created  equal.     (Thomas  Jefferson.) 

Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.     (Patrick  Henry.) 

1  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country.     (Nathan 

Hale  ) 

Poor  as  I  am.  the  King  of  England  Is  not  rich  enough  to  buy 

me.     (Commodore  John  Barry.) 


They 


Hon.  Allard  Henry  Gasque 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF   SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Allard  HrwKY 
Gasque,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  FULMER.  -  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  morning  of  June  17, 
1938,  at  about  1:30,  just  a  few  hours  after  the  closing  of 


/ 
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Robert  Low  Bacon 


the  Seventy-flfth  Congress,  our  colleajnie.  the  Hon.  Allard 
H.  Gasque.  of  Florence,  S.  C  passed  away. 

My  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Ga.sque.  was  born  on  March  ^ 
8,  1873.  in  Marion  County,  now  Florence  County,  being  the  , 
eldest  son  of  Wesley  and  Martha  W.  (Kirton)  Gasque.  | 

He  attended  the  country  school,  working  part  time  on  a  j 
farm  during  the  remainder  of  his  young  manhood  until  he 
was  17  years  of  age,  after  which  he  taught  school,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  on  the  farm  until  he  reached  the  age  of  23 
years.  He  then  entered  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
graduating  in  1901  with  an  A.  B.  degree. 

He  was  elected  superintendent  of  education,  Florence 
County.  In  1902,  and  served  continuously  for  20  years,  re- 
signing that  olBce  after  being  elected  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Gasque  has  the  distinction  and  honor  of  having  served 
his  State  in  the  lower  Hou.se  of  Congress  for  about  15  years 
and  9  months.  His  record  as  to  length  of  service  in  the 
lower  House  from  South  Carolina  ranks  very  high. 

Our  colleague.  Mr.  Gasque,  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
deeply  interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  his  district 
and  State,  and  especially  did  he  give  full  service  and  atten- 
tion to  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  who  at  all  times  really  need  a  conscientious  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Spanish -American  War  veterans  should  always  cherish 
his  name.  In  that  he  made  an  outstanding  record  in  locking 
after  their  interests,  having  been  able  to  pass  in  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  legislation  of  great  importance  in  the  interest 
of  these  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Although  having  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  number 
of  days  prior  to  the  closing  of  Congress,  up  until  the  last  he 
continued  to  keep  in  touch  with  just  what  was  going  en  in 
liie  House,  requesting  that  he  be  paired  for  and  against  leg- 
islation which  was  under  consideration,  indicating  his  deep 
Interest  in  the  merits  and  demerits  of  these  bills  as  affecting 
his  people. 

Our  colleague  will  answer  the  call  of  the  House  no  more. 
He  has  answered  the  summons  of  the  highest  of  all  tri- 
bunals, and  all  of  his  colleagues  can  testify  that  he  served  his 
State  and  his  country  well. 

The  influence  of  his  upright,  unselfish  character,  his  loy- 
alty to  his  friends,  and  his  devotion  to  his  country  will  re- 
main, as  will  his  memory,  in  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom 
he  served. 

As  his  friend,  along  with  his  loved  ones,  and  his  many 
friends  back  in  South  Carolina.  I  mourn  his  death  and  ex- 
tend to  his  bereaved  family  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

His  was  always  a  friendly  greeting,  and  with  a  smile. 

Tis  pa.'ty  enough  to  be  plea.'yint, 

Whon  life  flows  along  like  a  song; 
But  the  man  worth  while  Is  the  one  who  will  smile 

When  everything  [:oes  dead  wTcng; 
For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble. 

And  It  always  comes  with  the  years. 
But  the  smile  that  Is  worth  the  praise  of  the  eartli 

Is  the  smile  that  comes  through  tears. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  E.  HAROLD  CLUETT 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

~^  Tuesday.  May  20.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hen.  Robert  Low  Bacon, 
Ute  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  CLUETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  saddest  experiences 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  is  to  note  the  departure  of  loyal 
friends  and  colleagues  from  cur  midst.  As  day  after  day 
and  year  after  year  we  join  in  our  political  deliberations, 
these  men  become  a  part  of  our  lives.  We  acclaim  them 
when  they  fight  for  principles  of  clean  government  under 
our  Constitution  and  assert  themselves  in  the  face  of  bitter 
opposition,  and  our  respect  deepens  when  we  realize  that 
their  &ght  is  not  for  partisan  preferment  but  for  the  funda- 


mental principles  underlying  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Those  who  watch  from  a  distance  fail  to  realize 
the  intense  devotion  and  day-by-day  hard  grind  of  those 
Members  who  give  of  their  very  best,  even  life  itself,  that 
laws  may  be  enacted  which  will  provide  greater  stability  to 
our  national  life  and  insure  these  blessings  of  freedom  and 
independence  granted  us  by  the  great  lawmakers  who  have 
gone  before.  Not  only  a  great  personal  loss  comes  to  us.  but 
what  is  of  greater  moment  is  the  fact  that  the  country  itself 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  such  men. 

Robert  Low  Bacon  was  one  of  those  who  locked  upon  his 
congressional  duties  as  a  public  trust.  He  gave  to  the  Con- 
gress all  he  possessed  of  his  splendid  talents  accumulated  by 
hard  and  intelligent  applicatidn  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
Taken  away  in  the  very  prim^  of  life,  we  who  knew  him  well 
are  confident  that  wider  fields  of  usefulness  awaited  him  and 
that  his  splendid  abilities  as  a  legislator  had  hardly  asserted 
themselves.  His  accomplishments  as  a  lawyer  and  soldier, 
combined  with  his  natural  scholarly  attainments,  made  him 
an  ideal  legislator.  His  friendliness  and  hospitality  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  held  his  friends  because  they  had  confidence 
in  his  sterling  character  and  the  ideals  of  good  citizenship 
which  he  so  eloquently  exemplified.  In  all  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow  men.  and  in  all  his  many  activities  of  his  all  too 
brief  life,  he  placed  service  first  and  his  own  personal  gain 
and  ambition  last.  Sixteen  years  of  service  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  gave  him  a  wide  grasp  of  national  affairs,  and 
his  opinions  were  eagerly  sought  and  generously  granted. 
His  whole  envirorunent  had  been  that  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
true  American,  and  his  attitude  en  public  matters  bore  evi- 
dence of  a  training  which  fitted  him  for  the  responsibilities 
which  he  so  well  and  graciously  assumed.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  men  of  his  type  are  needed  in  our  public  life,  and  we 
pray  that  ethers  will  emulate  the  fine  example  he  has  left 
behind.  We  who  are  left  to  carry  on  the  ideals  of  good 
citizenship  which  Bob  Bacon  so  nobly  cherished  may  well 
say.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant. 


John  J.  Boylan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OP 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Johw  J.  Botlan, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  ^^ERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  New  York's  Ijeloved  sons,  the  Honorable  John  J.  Boylan, 
for  many  years  a  Representative  of  the  Fifteenth  Congres- 
sional District. 

IXiring  his  tenure  of  office  he  was  always  sincere,  conscien- 
tious, and  untiring  in  his  efforts.  He  had  the  purpose  to  rep- 
resent and  serve  his  jjeople.  He  was  the  possessor  of  splendid 
ability  and  the  most  pleasing  personality,  possessing  a  most 
contagious  sense  of  humor.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  of 
his  district  loved  him  as  well  as  did  his  colleagues  in  Congress. 

We  who  have  been  privileged  and  honored  to  know  him  have 
suffered  a  great  loss. 


Allard  Henry  Gasque 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  29.1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  serrtce  of  Hon.  Allard  Henby 
G/vsQtrx.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  Allard  H.  Gasque  repre- 
sented the  Sixth  Congressional  District  for  many  years  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives.  He  established  friendships 
with  the  Members  of  the  House  who  came  to  know  him  as 
did  the  people  of  the  district  he  represented.  He  did  not 
participate  in  the  debates  upon  the  floor  except  upon  those 
subjects  with  which  he  was  familiar  by  reason  of  his  investi- 
gation in  committee.  In  committees  where  legislation  Is 
really  diafted  he  was  an  earnest  worker.  Because  of  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Pensions  Committee,  he  was 
particularly  active  in  all  legislation  affecting  veterans  of  the 
World  War  and  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Congressman  Gasque  knew  the  people  of  his  district.  He 
turned  aside  from  the  performance  of  his  legislative  duties 
to  render  personal  service  to  the  people  who  had  business 
with  the  various  departments  of  the  Government.  Their 
faith  in  him  was  demonstrated  time  and  again  by  the  large 
majorities  given  him  in  his  campaigns  for  reelection. 

He  was  an  efficient  legislator  and  a  loyal  friend.    Those 
■  who  served  with  him  in  the  House  miss  him  and  will  ever 
cherish  his  memory. 


Under  U.  S.  H.  A.  Joe  Doaks  and  His  Neighbors  Are 
Compelled  to  Build  $21,417  Homes  for  Others 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1939 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.'    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fixed  concept  of 
the  New  Deal  that  the  private  building  industry  cannot  fur- 
nish adequate  housing  facilities  within  the  means  of  the  low- 
est income  groups   and  of  urban  slum  dwellers.    It  bases 
this  concept  on  its  belief  that  the  minimum  adequate  housing 
which  can  be  so  fiunished  is  at  a  rental  of  $9  to  $12  per  room 
per  month — statements  of   this   general   nature  have  been 
repeatedly  made,  of  which  a  typical  sample  may  be  fotmd  in  a 
brief  filed  by  the  National  Public  Housing  Conference  at  the 
hearings  on  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1936  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  beginning  April 
20,  1936,  pages  135-142.    This  would  amount  to  frc«n  $324  to 
$432  per  year  on  a  three-room  establishment,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  under  normal  budget  standards  a  family  should 
not  spend  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  income  for  rent — section 
2  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  establishes  the 
standard  that  income  should  not  be  more  than  five  times  the 
rent  except  for  families  with  three  or  more  minor  dependents, 
when  it  may  be  six  times  the  rent^-it  would  require  a  $1,620 
to  $2,260  income  to  provide  housing  for  themselves  on  this 
basis.    Now,  in  1934,  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  estimated  that  17  percent  of  the  families  had 
an  income  of  less  than  $800  per  year.    This  means  that  fami- 
lies in  this  last  category  should  pay  only  $160  per  year  rent, 
which  would  be  only  $3.33  per  room  per  month  on  a  four-room 
establishment.    This  is  less  than  half  of  the  amount  which  it 
is  claimed  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  cheapest  adequate 
housing  that  private  industry  can  profitably  furnish,  and  it 
means  either  that  low-income  families  must  use  far  more  than 
one-fifth  of  their  budget  for  rent  at  the  expense  of  other 
necessities   of   life   or   must   be   content   with  substandard 
dwelling  conditions. 

The  results  of  this  choice  may  be  visualized  in  the  real- 
property  inventory  of  1934  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  which  reported  that  in  64  cities  2.3 
percent  of  all  residential  dwellings  were  unfit  to  live  in,  15.6 
were  in  need  of  major  structural  repairs,  and  44.4  percent 
were  in  need  of  minor  repairs.  In  the  same  inventory  it  was 
shown  that  8  percent  of  the  dwellings  had  no  interior  water 
supply,  17.1  percent  had  no  private  indoor  water  closets, 
1  in  4  had  no  bathing  facilities,  and  approximately  one-third 
provided  only  coal  or  wood  stoves  for  cooking.  Buildings 
such  as  these  constitute  our  slum  areas,  and  the  New  Deal 


has  steadily  claimed  that  the  clearance  of  these  slums  and 
the  providing  of  their  inhabitants  with  adequate  housing 
within  their  means  cannot  be  achieved  without  Government 
participation  in  the  form  of  loans,  subsidies,  and  ExecuUve 
direction. 

With  reservations  relative  to  the  truth  of  the  New  Deal's 
premise  as  to  the  total  inability  of  the  private  building  in- 
dustry to  furnish  adequate  low-income  housing,  it  is  our 
purpose  to  develop  the  following:  First,  a  brief  account  of 
the  administration's  activities  with  relation  to  housing;  and, 
second,  an  evaluation  of  those  operations  with  special  refer- 
ence as  to  whether  they  have  actually  been  of  aid  in  sup- 
plying low-cost  housing  for  the  slum  dweller,  and.  even  If  so, 
whether  the  goal  has  been  achieved  at  reasonable  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  In  so  doing,  only  the  direct  activities  of  those 
Government  agencies — in  effect,  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority — which  loan  and  grant  money  for  the  building  of 
dwellings  are  to  be  considered.  Less  directly  related  opera- 
tions which  have  to  do  with  home-mortgage  loans,  the  insur- 
ance of  loans  for  home  repairs  and  renovation  as  carried  on 
by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  will  be  made  the  subject  of  sep- 
arate memoranda. 

EASLT  NTW  DEAL  HOtTSIKO  ACTIVrmS 

The  Roosevelt  administration  early  embarked  on  experi- 
ments In  the  field  of  housing.    Its  first  venture  was  through 
the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
this  Division  being  created  imder  section  202  (d)  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act,  June  16.  1933.    Its  authori- 
zation provided  for  the  "construction,  reconstruction,  alter- 
ation, or  repair  under  public  regulation  or  control  of  low- 
cost  housing  and  slum -clearance  projects."    In  view  of  the 
fact  that  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 — 
to  be  described  later— the  P.  W.  A.  Housing  Division  was 
merged  with  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  its  exact 
methods  of  operation  need  not  concern  us  here.    Suffice  it 
to  say  that  after  lending  $11,000,000  between  June  1933  and 
March    1934    for   limited -dividend    projects   to    be   carried 
through  by  private  agencies,  the  Housing  Division  switched 
to  the  policy  of  constructing  demonstration  projects  with 
the  Government  furnishing  45  percent  of  the  cost  as  an 
outright  subsidy   plus  the   payment   of   service  charges  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  the  other  55  percent  being  in  the  form  of  loans 
repayable  in  60  years — this  division  of  costs  was  finally  fixed 
in  the  George-Healey  Act  passed  in  June  1936.    Under  this 
policy  51  projects  have  been  constructed  and  leased,  though 
in  a  nimiber  of  them  tenants  have  yet  to  be  selected,  this 
during   the   5-year   period   commencing   in   March    1934,   a 
period,  be  it  said,  far  longer  than  should  have  been  necessary 
to  complete  them.    Forty-nine  of  these  projects  were  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  Housing  Authority— two  projects 
in  Puerto  Rico  were  turned  over  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Recon- 
struction  Admiriistration.     They   are    located    in    35    cities 
in    20    States,   the   District   of   Columbia,    and    the   Virgin 
Islands,  and  contain  21,447  dwelling  units  and  76,914  rooms. 
The  total  cost  of  these  projects  is  $127,076,671.93.  or   an 
average    of    approximately    $5,925    per    dwelling    imit    and 
$1,652  per  room.    In  one  case  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  cost 
per  family  dwelling  runs  as  high  as  $8,503,  and  at  Harlem 
River  Houses,  New  York,  the  cost  per  room  is  $2,628,  includ- 
ing service  charges.    The  average  cost,  therefore,  is  far  above 
that  allowed  in  the  United  States  Housing  Act  as  amended 
which  even  in  cities  of  over  500.000  limits  the  cost  per  unit 
to  $5,000  and  per  room  to  $1,250.    Of  these  49  projects  27 
have  been  leased  to  local  authorities  and  22  are  being  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority.    Table  I  at- 
tached   gives    pertinent    data    relative    to    the    Individual 
projects. 

SENTS    BEYOND    SLUM    TAi/LTLIZS 

In  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  average  shelter  rent 
to  be  charged  is  given  for  42  of  the  49  projects.  Out  of  these 
42,  only  10  have  rentals  which  would  enable  them  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a  family  with  an  income  of  under  $1,000.  and  in  only 
two  are  the  rentals  low  enough  for  that  17  percent  of  the 
families  (previously  referred  to)  whose  incomes  are  $800  or 
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less — these  calucations  are  based  on  a  monthly  income  five 
times  as  larpe  as  the  amount  paid  for  rent.  Thus  with  an  in- 
come of  $1,000  not  more  than  $16.66  should  be  paid  for  rent 
each  month,  and  with  an  income  of  $800  not  more  than  $13.33. 
All  told  the  average  family  income  of  the  tenants  occupying 
41  of  the  projects  is  $1,245  per  year,  which  is  considerably 
above  the  lim;t  for  any  true  low-cost  housing  program — see 
report  of  United  States  Housing  Authority.  1938,  page  52. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  14.185  families  now  occupying 

these  projects  we  find  the  following: 

Per  year 

475  families  with  Incomes  of  up  to *850 

3  160  families  with  incomes  of 850-999 

7.775  families  with  Incomes  of 1,000-1.439 

1.400  families  with  Incomes  of 1.440-1.599 

500  families  with  Incomes  of 1.600-1.799 

875  families  with  Incomes  of 1,800-2.399 

Source:  United  States  Housing  Authority  as  quoted  by  Senator 
Tydings  (Democrat)  of  Maryland.  In  Concressionai.  Recoed,  March 
8.  1939,  p.  2427. 

Thus,  In  spite  of  an  amortization  period  of  60  years — or 
double  the  normal  amortization  period — and  a  45-percent 
write-off  of  original  production  costs — we  find  that  only  3 
percent  of  14,185  families  in  the  P.  W.  A.  houses  have  incomes 
of  less  than  $850  and  only  25  percent  have  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000.  And  this  takes  into  con^sideration  several  low- 
rental  areas  in  the  South  and  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  short, 
no  claim  can  be  made  that  the  P.  W.  A.  housing  program  has 
supplied  true  low-cost  housing  or  has  afforded  any  substan- 
tial measure  of  relief  to  the  slum  dweller. 

Before  taking  up  consideration  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority,  which  superseded  the  P.  W.  A.  Housing  Divi- 
sion, brief  attention  should  be  given  to  another  branch  of  the 
hoasing  activities  of  the  administration.  These  were  cen- 
tered in  the  Resettlement  Administration,  once  an  independ- 
ent agency  created  by  Executive  Order  7027  of  April  30,  1935, 
but  later  (January  1.  1937)  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  where  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration.  The  housing  program  of  this  organ- 
ization was  along  the  two  following  Lnes: 

1.  Suburban  resettlement:  This  embraced  the  purchase  of 
land  and  the  construction  of  three  "Greenbelt"  communities 
in  suburban  areas  near  Washington.  D.  C:  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
and  Milwaukee.  Wis.  A  fourth  project  at  Bound  Brook.  N.  J., 
was  contemplated  but  was  halted  by  a  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia — see  Senate 
Document  No.  242,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  May  18,  1936 — 
which  declared  that  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  1935.  under  which  this  acti\1ty  was  financed,  was  uncon- 
stitutional chiefly  as  an  invasion  of  State  rights  and  unlaw- 
ful delegation  of  congressional  authority.  This  put  an  end 
to  experiments  of  this  sort,  but  not  before  $30,000,000  had 
been  spent  in  connection  with  the  three  projects  just  cited 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  $8,500  per  dwelling  unit.  This 
put  them  well  out  of  reach  of  the  low-income  families,  which 
these  projects  were  supposedly  designed  to  help. 

2.  Rural  resettlement:  The  rtiral-resettlement  plau  was  of 
much  the  same  character  as  suburban  resettlement,  both  in 
conception  and  execution,  the  idea  being  to  move  farmers 
and  others  from  submarginal  land  and  settle  them  on  profit- 
able land.  There  have  been  some  130  projects  of  this  char- 
acter involving  an  over-all  expenditure  of  about  $115,000,000. 
Exorbitant  sums  have  been  spent  on  some  of  these  projects, 
the  cost  per  dwelling  unit  at  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  for  example, 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000.  and  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Jersey  homesteads  project  nearly  $14,700.  The  average 
for  all  the  projects  is  about  $6,800.  which  is  well  at)ove  the 
low-income  range.  This  rural-resettlement  activity  is  for 
the  moment  in  abeyance,  but  may  be  revived  again  whenever 
the  administration  feels  that  the  opportunity  is  favorable. 

THK    tTNTrCD    STATES    HOtJSING    ACTHORITT 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  failure  of  the  objectives  of  the 
P.  W.  A.  Housing  Division,  the  administration,  far  from  giv- 
ing up  its  rosy  visions  of  carrjang  through  a  low-cost  housing 
and  slum-clearance  program,  inaugurated  its  most  ambitious 
attempt  along  that  line  through  the  medium  of  the  United 


States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  This  act.  approved  September  1 
of  that  year  (c.  896,  50  Stat.  888;  42  U.  S-.  C,  Supp.  in.  1401- 
1430).  was  amended  Jime  21,  1938  (52  Stat.  820),  and  as 
amended  supplies  the  authority  for  the  administration's 
housing  program.    Its  salient  features  are  as  follows: 

1.  General  administration  (sees.  3  and  4) :  It  created  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  United  States  Housing 
Authority  with  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  under  an  Admin- 
istrator appointed  by  the  President  for  5  years  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000  per  year,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  Em- 
ployees of  the  Authority  receiving  more  than  $1,980  per  year 
are  not  required  to  have  civil-service  status,  though  they 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1933. 

2.  Loans  (sec.  9):  It  empowers  the  Authority  to  loan  up 
to  $800,000,000  to  those  local  public  housing  agencies  estab- 
lished by  State  law.  As  of  December  31,  1938.  33  States 
had  passed  enabling  legislation  for  the  creation  of  such  au- 
thorities, and  there  were  a  total  of  221  such  authorities  in 
existence.  Each  individual  loan  constitutes  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  local  undertaking,  the  other  10  percent  being  fur- 
nished by  the  local  public  housing  agency.  These  United 
States  Housing  Authority  loans  carry  an  annual  interest  rate 
one-half  of  1  percent  greater  than  the  going  Federal  rate — 
this  means  the  interest  rate  on  the  latest  Government  bond 
issue  having  a  maturity  of  10  years  or  more.  This  interest 
rate  is  now  about  2'2  percent,  so  the  total  inter^t  would  be 
3  percent — at  the  time  the  loan  is  made,  and  they  must  be  paid 
back,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  over  a  period  of  60 
years.  It  should  be  noted  that  under  a  bill  <S.  591 )  offered  by 
Senator  Wagner.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  on  January  12.  1939, 
the  loaning  power  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  would  be  raised  to 
$1,600,000,000. 

3.  Subsidies:  Besides  loans,  the  tJnited  States  Housing 
Authority,  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  furnishes  outright 
grants  to  local  public  housing  agencies,  these  grants  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  rents  in  the  projects 
in  question.    These  grants  may  be  in  the  two  following  forms: 

(A)  Annual  contributions  (sec.  10) :  The  U.  S.  H.  A.  may 
give  each  year  to  each  local  public  housing  agency  for  the 
benefit  of  their  projects  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  annual  yield 
at  the  going  Federal  rate  of  interest  plus  1  percent  upon 
the  development  cost  of  the  project  to  which  the  contribu- 
tion is  allocated — at  the  present  Federal  rate  of  interest  this 
would  make  the  sums  so  paid  approximately  3*2  percent  of 
the  development  cost.  These  annual  contributions  may  be 
made  for  60  years,  though  after  the  first  10  years  and  each  5 
years  thereafter  each  contribution  contract  is  presumably  to 
be  reviewed  and  then  reduced  if  economic  conditions  warrant 
it.  Furthermore,  the  payment  of  annual  contributions  is  con- 
tingent on  the  carrying  out  of  three  obligations  on  the  part 
of  the  local  public  housing  agency.  These  are :  ( 1 )  The  local 
agency  must  contribute  in  the  form  of  cash  or  tax  remissions 
or  exemptions  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
Unit-ed  States  Housing  Authority  contributions — that  is  to 
say.  for  each  $100  of  U.  S.  H.  A.  contributions  the  local  agency 
must  put  up  $20;  (2)  the  annual  contributions  must  be  used 
first  to  apply  toward  any  payment  of  interest  or  principal  on 
any  loans  due  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  from  the  local  agency;  (3)  all 
housing  projects  must  include  the  elimination  or  improve- 
ment of  a  number  of  unsafe  or  insanitary  dwellings  substan- 
tially equal  to  the  number  of  new  dwellings  to  be  erected. 
Under  the  present  act.  contributions  may  total  $28,000,000  per 
year,  but  under  the  bill  (S.  591)  already  referred  to  the 
amount  of  contributions  which  the  Authority  could  make  in 
any  one  year  would  be  raised  to  $45,000,000.  in  addition  to  the 
contracts  already  authorized  by  the  Authority.  As  these  may 
run  to  $28,000,000,  annual  contributions,  if  the  new  bill  is 
passed,  may  reach  $73,000,000. 

(B)  Capital  grants  <sec.  11) :  The  use  of  the  capital  grant 
form  of  subsidy  apparently  has  not  been  found  feasible  and 
its  use  is  not  contemplated — see  House  Hearings  on  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill  for  1940.  page  121.  However, 
as  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  permits  its  use,  and  through  some 
change  in  U.  S.  H.  A.  policy  it  may  be  employed  in  the  future, 
the  mechanism  by  which  it  operates  should  be  briefly  ex- 


plained. Provided  that  the  local  Housing  Authority  makes  a 
grant  of  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  project,  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  can 
make  a  capital  grant  of  25  percent  and  an  additional  grant  of 
15  percent  from  relief  funds  appropriated  by  Congress.  Thus 
the  maximum  Federal  grant  would  be  40  percent,  which  with 
the  local  grant  of  20  percent  would  make  60  percent.  The 
other  40  percent  would  be  financed  by  U.  S.  H.  A.  loans  at 
one-half  of  1  percent  more  than  the  going  Federal  rate  of 
Interest,  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  over  60  years. 
Capital  grants  were  limited  by  section  11  (d)  of  the  act  to 
$10,000,000  a  year  for  the  years  1938.  1939,  and  1940. 

4.  Other  salient  provisions:  Other  provisions  of  the  act 
which  should  be  carefully  noted  are : 

(a)  Section  2  (2)  in  which  the  dwellings  constructed  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  shall  be  available  only  to  families  whose 
incomes  are  not  more  than  five  times  the  rental— including 
heat,  light,  water,  and  cooking  fuel— except  for  families  with 
three  or  more  minor  dependents  the  ratio  may  be  six  to  one. 

(b)  Section  14  c5)  in  which  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  cannot  loan  or 
grant  funds  for  any  project  which  will  cost  more  than  $4,000 
per  imit.  or  $1,000  per  room,  except  in  cities  of  500.000  or 
over  where  the  cost  may  be  $5,000  per  unit,  or  $1,250  per 
room.  This  does  not  include  land,  demolition,  and  non- 
dwelling  facilities.  In  no  case  shall  the  average  construction 
cost  be  greater  than  that  of  privately  built  dwellings  con- 
structed under  similar  labor  standards. 

(c)  Section  16.  which  seeks  to  protect  labor  standards 
through  the  requirement  of  prevailing  wages,  reports  to  the 
Labor  Department  by  contractors  as  to  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, rates  of  pay,  and  so  forth. 

UNITED  STATES    HOUSING   AtTTHORITT   OPERATIONS   UNDER  THE   ACT 

Administrative:  Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  Authority 
had  assembled  by  E>ecember  31.  1938.  a  staff  of  1.638  persons. 
Those  with  salaries  of  $1,980  or  less,  and  hence  with  civil-serv- 
ice status  comprise  897;  while  741  persons,  or  45  percent  of 
the  entire  personnel,  all  with  salaries  of  more  than  $1,980 
per  year,  were  not  dra\;^Ti  from  the  civil-service  rolls  though 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923.  This 
means  that  they  may  have  received  their  appointments 
through  political  endorsement — a  common  defect  of  nearly 
all  New  Deal  agencies  and  one  which  should  be  rectified. 
The  administrative  expenses  amount  to  about  $5,000,000  per 
year.  (See  House  hearings  on  Interior  Department  appro- 
priaUon  bill  for  1940,  pp.  147-151  and  162-191.) 

Loans:  The  extent  of  the  lending  operations  of  the  U.  S. 
H.  A.  as  of  December  31,  1938,  according  to  evidence  presented 
in  the  House  hearings  on  the  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bill  for  1940,  page  132,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Total  fimds  requested  to  date  from  183  cities  and  7 
counties,  including  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii, 
$916,738,267. 

2.  Total  amount  of  earmarkings  outstanding  and  loan  con- 
tracts executed  and  approved  for  151  cities  and  4  counties  in 
29  States,  the  D^trict  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
$649,789,000. 

3.  Total  earmarkings  outstanding  for  120  cities  and  3 
counties  in  27  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  $328,803,000. 

4.  Total  amounts  of  loan  contracts  executed  or  approved 
for  73  cities  and  2  counties  in  22  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Hawaii,  $320,986,000. 

In  other  words,  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  has  received  requests  for 
loans  amounting  to  nearly  $917,000,000,  of  .which  about 
$650,000,000  has  been  earmarked;  and  of  this  latter  sum, 
$320,986,000  has  actually  been  pledged  as  loans  to  local  public 
housing  agencies  to  cover  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  140  proj- 
ects, none  of  which  apparently  are  as  yet  open  for  occupancy, 
though  several  are  near  completion.  The  other  10  percent 
has  been  raised,  as  the  Housing  Act  directs,  by  the  local 
public  housing  agencies,  and  it  amounts  to  $39,286,466.  This 
would  make  the  total  cost  of  these  projects  $360,272,466— 
this  figure  is  the  sum  of  $320,986,000  and  $39,286,466.  It  is 
$3,577,125  mere  than  the  estimated  total  cost  of  these  140 
projects,  which  in  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  for  1938  (p.  16)  is  given  as  $356,695,341. 


These  United  States  Housing  Authority  loans,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, are  to  be  amortized  both  as  to  principal  and 
3-percent  interest  over  a  period  of  60  years.    Table  n  at- 
tached gives  the  amount  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  loan  for  each 
project,  the  Interest  charges  on  these  loans  over  60  years, 
the  total  amortization  cost,  and  the  annual  carrjing  charges. 
This  table  discloses  the  interesting  fact  that  on  the  com- 
bined loans  the  interest  charges  alone  over  the  60-year  period 
are  $54,000,000  greater  than  the  principal  of  these  loans — 
principal.  $320,986,000;  interest  over  60  years,  $374,904,362— 
so  that  the  local  housing  agencies  will  have  to  pay  back 
$695,890,362  for  $320,986,000  at  an  annual  carrj'ing  charge 
of  $11,598,173.    In  other  words,  the  local  housing  agencies 
have  to  pay  back  approximately  $2.17  for  each  dollar  bor- 
rowed.   Applying  this  same  formula  to  the  entire  $800,000,000 
which  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  may  lend  to  local  housing  agencies, 
we  find  that  the  latter  will  have  to  pay  back  $1.736,000.000 — 
or  over  twice  the  amount  borrowed.    This  sum,  be  it  said, 
is  in  addition  to  the  $88,000,000  representing  their  10-percent 
share  plus  interest  wliich  the  local  agencies  will  have  to  pay 
back  as  a  result  of  their  local  borrowing.    In  point  of  fact, 
the  money  used  to  pay  back  principal  and  interest  on  the 
U.  S.  H.  A.  loans  will  be  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
annual  contributions  which  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  gives  to  the  local 
public  housing  agencies,  and  these  may  now  be  briefly  con- 
sidered. 

Contributions:  As  indicated  previously,  two  forms  of  sub- 
sidy have  been  authorized  under  the  Housing  Act,  these  being 
capital  grants  and  annual  contributions.  The  latter  method 
Is  the  only  one  which  has  been  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
be  used.  As  of  December  31,  1938.  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  has  con- 
tracted to  supply  $13,864,364  annually  to  the  140  projects 
for  which  loan  contracts  have  been  executed  and  approved- 

The  local  public  housing  agencies  which  are  required  to 
put  up  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution have  far  exceeded  this  quota  with  $9.141.507— or 
approximately  65  percent  of  the  amount  furnished  by  the 
1  U.  S.  H.  A.    Table  HI  attached  shows  the  estimated  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  projects  of  each  public  housing  agency  by 
'  States,  the  amount  of  the  Federal  and  local  annual  pay- 
ments (based  on  V/2  percent  of  the  development  cost)  and 
what  these  would  amount  to  at  the  end  of  60  years,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  scaled  down  at  the  end  of  10  years  or  any 
5  years  thereafter.    The  chief  point  to  note  is  that  by  the 
end  of  the  period  the  $13,864,364  of  annual  U.  S.  H.  A.  pay- 
ments will  have  reached  the  tremendous  total  of  $831,861,840 
and  the  $9,141,507  of  local  payments  will  amount  to  $548.- 
490.420— making  a  grand  total  of  $1,380,352,260.    The  $13,- 
864,364  now  being  contributed  by  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  in  annual 
payments,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  less  than  half  of  the 
$28,000,000  which  can  be  furnished  each  year  imder  the  act 
and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  raise  the  total  of  such  . 
pas^ents  $45,000,000  each  year,  which,  with  the  $28,000,000 
available  to  be  loaned  under  existing  contracts,  would  call 
for  total  Federal  outlays  over  60  years  of  $4,380,000,000  with 
large  local  contributions  in  addition. 

There  is  a  certain  offset  to  this  situation,  however,  as  ex- 
plained by  Senator  Wagner  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate 
on  March  16,  1939  (Congressional  Record,  p.  2826). 

In  order  to  make  loans  to  local  housing  agencies,  the 
U.  S.  H.  A.  sells  its  obligations  to  the  public.  The  rate  of 
interest  which  it  is  at  present  obligated  to  pay  is  approxi- 
mately 1%  percent.  However,  the  interest  which  the  local 
housing  agencies  have  to  pay  to  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  on  loans  is 
3  percent,  and  consequently  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  makes  a  profit 
on  the.se  loans  represented  by  the  spread  between  the  annual 
debt  service  paid  by  the  local  housing  agency  to  the  U.  S. 
H.  A.  and  the  debt  service  on  the  money  borrowed  by  the 
U.  S.  H.  A.  for  housing  loans.  As  can  readily  be  seen  this 
spread  is  now  l^s  percent. 

This  profit  can  be  used  as  an  offset  against  the  $28,000,000 
in  annual  contributions  authorized  under  the  present  act. 
Here  is  the  way  Senator  Wagner  explains  it: 

The  present  program  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  in- 
volves loans  of  $800,000,000  for  sltim  clearance  and  low-rent  hous- 
ing    As  I  have  pointed  out,  these  loans  are  repayable  In  luU  with 
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Interest,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  present  rate  at  which  the 
U.  S  H  A.  Is  borrowing  and  lending  money,  they  will  Involve 
an  annual  profit  to  the  Federal  Government  of  about  $9,240,000. 
As  against  this,  the  present  program  calls  for  maximum  annual 
contributions  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  of  not  more 
than  $28,000,000.  Subtracting  tho  annual  profit  on  the  loans  from 
the  maximum  annual  subsidies,  we  arrive  at  an  aggregate  net  cost 
of  about  $18.760000  per  y(  ur.  Note  this  figure— an  aggregate  net 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  about  $18700.000  p)er  year  for 
the  present  «lum  clearanqe  and  low-rent  housing  program.  (Con- 
CREssioNAL  Recced.  March  16.  1939.  p.  2826.) 

Now.  of  course,  no  one  knows  how  Ions  the  U.  S.  H.  A. 
will  be  able  to  borrow  at  l^g  percent,  nor  does  Senator 
Wagner,  as  he  himself  admits.  But  assuming  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  continues  to  exist  and  accepting  Sinator  Wag- 
ner's figures  it  would  mean  that  instead  of  paying  out 
$1,080,000,000  in  subsidies,  $28,000,000  times  60,  ovtr  60  years, 
the  U.  S.  H.  A.  would  pay  out  $1,125,600,000,  $18,760,000 
times  60.  over  that  period. 

Federal  loans  on  the  140  projects  considered  in  the  report 
reached   a  total  of   $320,986,000.     It   is   assumed   that   the 
U.  S.  H.  A.  paid  1.375  percent  interest  per  year  on  this  sum.  | 
or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it.  or  approximately  $4,413,557.  ' 
However,  the  local  housing  agencies  have  to  pay  3  percent  j 
Interest  to  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  on  this  same  amount.  $320,986,000. 
or  $9,629,580.    The  profit  to  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  will  be  $5,216,023. 
This  sum  should  be  subtracted  from  the  annual  contributions  I 
cf  the  U.  S.  H.  A.,  so  that  instead  of  amounting  to  $13,864,364,  j 
these  contributions  amount  to  a  net  total  of  $8  648.341.    Over 
a  period  of  60  years  the  sum  total  would  be  $518,900,460.  to 
which  should  be  added  $9,141,507  in  local  subsidies  for  each 
year,  or  $548,490,420. 

APPROXTMATELY    $3,000   ASDTD  PEH   $1,000  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

This  would  make  a  prand  total  of  $1,067,390,880  in  Fed- 
eral and  local  subsidies  over  the  60-year  period,  which  would 
be  about  300  percent  greater  than  the  original  cost  of  these 
projects.  In  other  words  the  taxpaj-ers  of  the  country  are 
being  asked  to  contribute  over  the  next  60  years  approxi- 
mately $3,000  in  subsidies  for  every  $1,000  worth  of  dwellings 
constructed. 

CONSTRUCTION    COSTS    ADMrTTED 

This  brings  us  now  to  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  construc- 
tion costs  on  the  140  projects  for  which  contracts  have  been 
approved  and  executed.  It  v.'ill  be  remembered  that  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  the.se  is  $356,695,341.  Table  IV.  attached, 
gives  a  break-down  of  these  total  costs  by  dwelling  units.  It 
will  be  observed  on  consulting  this  table  that  the  average  cort 
of  dwelling  facilities  per  unit  ranges  from  a  low  of  $2,353, 
"^project  No.  2.  Austin,  Tex.,  to  a  high  of  $4,542,  project  No.  1. 
Detroit.  Mich.  The  average  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,500 
and  all  in  consequence  fulfill  the  requirement  of  the  act. 
which,  as  will  be  remembered,  sets  a  limit  of  $4,000  per  unit 
In  localities  below  500,000  population  and  $5,000  per  unit  in 
cities  of  500,000  or  more. 

CONSTRCCnON  COSTS  OMITTED 

However,  these  figures  cover  only  the  net  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  actual  dwellings,  plus  a  small  amount  for  equip- 
ment, architects,  and  overhead.  When  the  cost  of  nondweil- 
ing  facilities  is  added,  as  it  should  be.  we  find  that  the  costs 
per  unit  range  frcm  a  low  of  $2,938.  project  No.  1.  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.,  to  $6,330,  project  No.  2.  New  York  City,  with  an 
average  of  approximately  $4,801  per  unit.  Even  this  docs  not 
include  the  cost  of  demohtion  of  slum  sites,  which  must  be 
periormed  under  the  act.  nor  of  the  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
subsequent  expense  or  annual  contributions  which  add  $3,000 
for  every  $1,000  of  original  cost. 

MORE  THAN   TWICE   VALUE   OF  UNITED  STATES   HOME 

If  the  above  are  included,  the  average  cost  of  the  64.451 
dwelling  units  in  the  140  projects  is  $5,534,  or  an  average  of 
$1,351  for  the  264.000  rooms  in  these  projects.  These  averages 
to  be  sure  are  less  by  $391  and  $301.  respectively,  than  the 
average  dwelling  and  room  cost  of  the  P.  W.  A.  housing  divi- 
sion projects.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average 
cost  of  the  average  American  home  today  is  $2,282.  according 
to  median  figures  from  the  Unit-ed  States  census  of  1930.  it 
means  that  the  families  occupying  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  financed 


projects  will  reside  in  dwellings  costing  on  an  average  $3,252 
more  to  construct  than  the  average  house  occupied  by  the 
average  American  family.  Obviou.sly  they  cannot  do  so  ex- 
cept for  the  reduced  rent  achieved  through  contributions 
given  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Rentals:  While  as  previously  stated,  none  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A. 
projects  has  yet  been  opened  for  occupancy,  estimated  av- 
erage monthly  rentals  have  been  set  for  the  140  projects  in 
question.  These  cover  only  the  shelter  rent,  which  means 
that  no  utihties  such  as  heat,  lipht,  water,  and  cooking  fuel 
are  included.  They  appear  in  table  V  attached,  and  it  will  be 
noted  that  they  range  from  a  low  of  $1.75  per  room  and  $7.25 
per  four-room  dwelling  per  month  in  certain  of  the  Texas 
proj9cts  to  $5  per  room  and  $20.50  per  dwelling  per  month  in 
projects  in  New  York  City,  the  average  being  $3.55  per  room 
and  $14.80  per  four-room  dwelling  per  month.  These,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  only  estimated  rentals,  although  the 
U.  s7  H.  A.  optimistically  declares — see  table  V  attached — 
that  it  is  anticipated  that  actual  rentals  will  be  substantially 
lower,  often  by  as  much  as  10  to  15  percent.  Furthermore, 
this  is  shelter  rent  only,  and  to  it  should  be  added  utilities 
charges,  which  in  42  P.  W.  A.  Housing  Division  projects — 
now  under  United  States  Hou.sing  Authority  supervision — 
average  $1.73  per  room  per  month  and  $6.11  per  dwelling 
unit— a  table  on  page  51  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  Annual  Report  for 
1933  gives  the  shelter  rent  on  these  projects  as  $5.51  per  room 
per  month  and  $19.47  per  dwelling  unit  per  month,  but  with 
the  addition  of  utilities  (he  average  rent  per  room  per  month 
is  $7.24  and  per  dwelling  unit  $25.58.  We  can  therefore 
assume  that  the  cost  of  utilities  averages  $1.73  per  room  per 
month  and  $6.11  per  dwelling  unit.  Using  these  as  a  base — 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  charges  for  utilities 
in  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  projects  will  be  materially  lower  than  in  the 
former  P.  W.  A.  projects,  we  find  that  the  gross  rental  per 
room  per  month  in  the  cheapest  projects  in  Texas  would  be 
$2.90  and  per  dwelling  unit  $11.02  and  $7.09  per  room  per 
month  and  $27.56  per  dwelling  unit  in  the  highest-cost  proj- 
ects in  New  York  City.  These  figures  are  based  on  a  utihty 
charge  of  $1.15  per  room  per  month  and  $3.77  per  dwelling 
unit  on  the  Texas  P.  W.  A.  projects  and  $2.09  per  room  per 
month  and  $7.06  per  dwelling  unit  in  the  New  York  City 
P.  W.  A.  projects. 

MISSES  TARGET   OF   SLUM    FAMILIES 

The  average  rental  would  be  $5.28  per  room  per  month  and 
$20.91  per  dwelling  unit,  and  under  the  formula  that  income 
would  be  five  to  six  times  the  rental  charged,  the  family  in- 
come necessary  to  occupy  the  cheapest  projects — Texas — 
should  be  $661.20  to  $793.44  per  year,  and  to  occupy  the  New 
York  projects  the  family  income  should  be  from  $1,653.60  to 
$1,984.32  per  year. 

The  average  income  would  have  to  be  $1,254.60  to  $1,505.52 
per  year.  Nevertheless,  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  has  fitted  the  Texas 
projects  to  an  income  range  of  $450  to  $549  per  year  and  the 
New  York  projects  to  an  income  range  of  $1,050  to  $1,149  per 
year.  They  will,  as  of  the  present,  accept  no  one  with  an 
Income  of  over  $1,149,  which  means,  in  effect,  that  the  ten- 
ants in  the  Texas  projects  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  will  have  to  pay 
from  24  to  29  percent  of  their  income  for  rent  and  the 
tenants  in  the  New  York  projects  will  have  to  pay  from 
28  to  31  percent  of  their  incomes  for  gross  rent — the  U.  S. 
H.  A.  rent  and  income  scale  appears  on  page  6  of  its  Annual 
Report  for  1938,  and  is  as  follows:  Average  monthly  shelter 
rent  per  dwelling  $8-$9.99.  income  range  $450-$549;  average 
monthly  shelter  rent  per  dwelling  $10-$11.99.  income  range 
$550-$649;  average  monthly  shelter  rent  per  dwelling  $12- 
$13.99.  income  range  $650-^749;  average  monthly  shelter  rent 
per  dwelling  $14-$15.99.  income  range  $750-$849;  average 
monthly  shelter  rent  per  dwelling  $16-$17.99.  income  range 
$850-5949;  average  monthly  shelter  rent  per  dwelling  $18- 
$19.99.  income  range  $950--$l,049;  average  monthly  shelter 
rent  prr  dwelling  $20-$21.  income  range  $1.050-$1,140.  It 
should  be  noted  that  even  these  rentals,  though  not  including 
utihties,  represent  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  income  ranges 
assigned  to  them.    In  oUier  words,  the  gross  rentals  in  the 
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U.  S.  H.  A.  projects  are  in  no  way  adapted  to  the  lowest  in- 
come groups  and  can  be  met  by  them  only  at  the  cost  of 
other  necessities  of  life. 

TAXPAYETvS  PAT   $215.11    FER  TEAR  PER  FAMILT 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  as  low  as  they 
are  only  by  virtue  of  the  annual  contributions  furnished  by 
the  U.  S.  H.  A.  and  the  local  public  housing  agencies.  We 
have  already  discussed  the  question  of  annual  contributions, 
but  it  should  be  pointed  out  once  more  that  for  140  projects 
the  U.  S.  H.  A.  is  now  furnishing  grants  of  $13,864,364  in 
addition  to  local  contributions  of  $9,141,507.  This  would 
make  the  Federal  grant  alone  approximately  $99,031  per 
project  per  year  and  $215.11  per  dwelling  per  year.  In  other 
words,  on  the  basis  of  140  projects  for  which  contracts  have 
been  approved  and  executed.  It  will  apparently  cost  the  Amer- 
ican public  $215.11  per  year  to  maintain  the  average  family 
in  a  U.  S.  H.  A.  dwelling,  in  addition  to  which  the  local  hous- 
ing agencies  will  contribute  a  further  $141.83  per  dwelling 
per  year  in  the  form  of  cash,  tax  exemptions,  or  what  not. 
As  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  5.  1939.  puts  it: 

The  result  is  to  magnify  housing  benefits  to  a  relatively  smell 
number  of  families  out  of  all  proportion  to  other  forms  of  public 
aid  and  relief.  The  U.  S.  H.  A.  recently  estimated  that  the  "eco- 
nomic rent"  for  an  average  dwelling  in  a  project  it  Is  aiding  In 
Louisville  would  amount  to  $42  per  month.  Federal  and  local  sub- 
sidies will  reduce  this  average  rental  to  $16.  In  effect,  tenants  of 
this  project  will  obtain  $26  per  month  rent  subsidy  from  the  public 
purse. 

THIS  IS  ONLY  THE  BEGINNING 

President  Roosevelt  has  declared  that  "the  drive  must  go 
forward  until  every  American  family  has  a  decent  home." — 
U.  S.  H.  A.  release  of  August  3.  1938.  Senator  Wagner  (Etemo- 
crat).  of  New  York,  the  sponsor  of  this  housing  legislation,  in 
a  radio  speech  of  October  13,  1933.  stated  that  "this  rehous- 
ing campaign  has  only  been  begun."  and  because  the  money 
so  far  appropriated  "will  barely  scratch  the  surface"  the  pro- 
gr?im  "must  and  will  be  expanded."  These  are  theoretically 
laudable  sentiments,  and  if  a  truly  well-housed  nation  can  be 
achieved  under  a  realistic  program  at  a  reasonable  cost  it 
should  command  the  support  of  all. 

CAN    UNITED    STATES   AFFORD    $4,000,000,000    PER    YEAR? 

But  consider  for  a  moment  the  logical  conclusion  of  a  pro- 
giam  which  avowedly  has  for  its  goal  the  housing  of  low- 
income  families  at  a  cost  of  $35694  per  year  per  family,  this 
being  the  sum  of  the  $215.11  per  year  in  Federal  and  $141.83 
in  local  subsidies — the  Administrator  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Washington  Post  published  May  14,  1939,  ad- 
vances the  claim  that  the  average  U.  S.  H.  A.  gross  annual 
contribution  is  only  $158  per  family  rehoused  on  the  140  proj- 
ects. Prom  this  he  subtracts  the  interest  profit  on  the  U.  S. 
H.  A.  loans — that  is.  it  borrows  the  money  at  ITa  percent 
interest  and  loans  it  to  local  public  housing  agencies  at  3  per- 
cent interest — which,  according  to  him.  makes  the  net  annual 
contribution  $115.50  per  family  rehoused.  As  there  are  64,451 
dwellings  in  these  projects  the  gross  contribution  on  this  basis 
should  be  $10,183,258  and  the  net  contribution  $7,444,090.50. 
However,  the  annual  Federal  contribution,  according  to  U.  S. 
H.  A.  figures,  is  $13,864,354.  which  is  an  average  cf  $215.11  per 
year  for  each  of  the  64,451  dwelling  units.  The  Housing  Act. 
it  should  be  noted,  does  not  define  a  "low-income  family"  in 
terms  of  any  specific  range  of  income,  but  simply  as  "families 
in  the  lowest  income  groups  and  who  cannot  afiford  to  pay 
enough  to  cause  private  enterprise  in  tlieir  locality  or  metro- 
politan area  to  build  an  adequate  supply  of  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings"  (sec.  2  (2)). 

Under  these  vague  standards  the  United  States  Housing 
Administrator  can  in  effect  set  his  own  limits  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes low  income  under  the  terminology  of  the  act,  and  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  first  140  U.  S.  H.  A.  projects. 
he  has  set  the  upper  income  limit  for  the  time  being  at  $1,149 
per  year.  Now,  we  do  not  know  just  how  many  families  in 
urban  communities,  where  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  projects  are  and  will 
be  located,  have  inconjes  of  less  than  $1,149  per  year.  We  are 
informed,  however,  by  the  National  Resources  Committee — 
Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  published  August 
1938 — that  there  are  16,496,448  families  living  in  urban  com- 


munities and  of  these  approximately  4.000,000  families  have 
incomes  of  $780  per  year  or  less,  and  about  12.000,000  incomes 
of  $1,450  per  year  or  less.  Practically  all  the  families  in  the 
first  group  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  second  would  be 
entitled  to  U.  S,  H.  A.  benefits  not  only  on  the  score  of  income 
but  because  they  live  in  dwellings  "of  faulty  arrangement  and 
design"  or  are  regarded  as  too  crowded  or  are  inadequately 
lighted  and  unventilatcd  or  do  not  have  a  private  bath  for 
each  family— U.  S.  H.  A.  press  release.  H.  A.  'S2.  March  9, 1938— 
which  charges  can  be  brought  against  many  dwellings  even  in 
relatively  expensive  neighborhoods.  If  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  extends 
the  benefits  of  its  housing  to  all  the  families  with  incomes  of 
$780  per  year  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  intent 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  other  proponents  of  the  act.  and 
does  so  at  combined  Federal  and  local  subsidies  of  $356.94  per 
family  as  at  present  it  will  cost  the  American  pubUc  $1,427,- 
760.000  per  year,  or  nearly  $86,000,000,000  for  60  years.  If  we 
assume  that  these  benefits  are  to  be  extended  to  all  families 
with  incomes  of  $1,450  per  year  or  less — only  $300  per  year 
more  than  the  present  artificially  fixed  limits — we  would  have 
approximately  12.000.000  families  housed  in  U.  S.  H.  A.  proj- 
ects at  a  total  cub^iidy  cost  of  $4,283,280,000  per  year,  or  the 
astronomical  total  of  over  $256,000,000,000  for  60  years. 

Nor  would  the  process  necessarily  stop  here.  Naturally  the 
advantages  of  occupying  a  dwelling  on  wliich  the  Government 
pays  part  of  the  rent  are  such  that  pressure  Will  continually 
be  brought  to  bear  to  extend  these  benefits.  Pressure  groups 
will  arise  to  pit  their  voting  strength  in  favor  of  bigger  and 
better  projects  with  bigger  and  better  subsidies.  It  is  easy  to 
visualize  a  situation  wherein  nearly  half  of  all  the  families  in 
the  country  are  housed  in  .subsidy-supported  projects,  part  of 
the  rent  of  which  is  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

DErnE   FOR   EXPANSION   A1.REAOY   UNDER    WAY 

And  lest  this  should  seem  too  fantastic,  let  It  be  noted  that 
clamors  for  an  extension  of  the  program  are  already  being 
made.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  bill  (S.  591) 
introduced  on  January  13,  1939,  by  Senator  Wagxer,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  under  which  the  lending  power  of  the 
U.  S.  H.  A.  will  be  doubled  and  the  annual  contributions  will 
be  increased  to  $45,000,000  in  addition  to  contracts  already 
made,  which  in  effect  would  permit  annual  contributions  of 
$73000,000.  If  this  passes,  no  doubt  requests  will  soon  be 
forthcoming  for  still  larger  lending  powers  and  still  larger 
subsidies  in  a  never-ending  cycle, 

SUMMARY 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  attack  which  may  be 
leveled  at  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  and  amend- 
ments of  June  21,  1938,  and  against  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority  created  under  its  provisions. 

1.  Another  bureaucracy  has  been  created  nearly  half  of 
whose  employees,  whatever  their  competence,  are  outside  of 
civil  service  and  hence  may  have  been  selected  primarily 
through  political  considerations.  Tliis  number  will  undoubt- 
edly show  a  considerable  increase,  if  the  U.  S.  H.  A.'s  lending 
and  subsidy  operations  are  expanded. 

2.  The  U.  S.  H.  A.  loans  will  constitute  a  tremendous  bur- 
den on  the  local  housing  agencies  to  pay  back  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  even  though  spread  over  a  period  of  60 
years.  Leans  of  $320,986,000  so  far  made  wiU  require  $374,- 
904,362  in  interest  charges  alone,  making  a  total  of  $695,- 
890.362  over  that  period  and  annual  carrying  charges  of 
$11,598,173.  This  is  approximately  $2.17  for  each  dollar  bor- 
rowed, and  if  we  apply  this  formula  to  the  entire  $800,000,000 
which  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  is  empowered  to  lend,  it  will  place  an 
obUgation  on  the  local  agencies  of  $1,736,000,000  to  be  paid 
back  over  a  60-year  period — this  in  addition  to  $88,000,000 
plus  interest,  which  represents  the  10  percent  which  must  be 
raised  locally.  If  the  lending  power  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  is 
doubled,  as  it  would  be  if  Senator  Wagner's  bill  is  passed,  the 
amount  which  must  be  paid  back  in  principal  and  interest 
will  be  $3,472,000,000  in  60  years — again  in  addition  to  sums 
raised  locally.  This  burden  would  be  assumed  by  the  221 
local  public -housing  agencies  created  as  of  December  31,  1938. 
and  presumably  loans  will  not  be  made  to  them  unless  there 
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is  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  carry  out  their  part  of 
the  contract.  One  wonders,  however,  in  the  light  of  past 
experience  with  relation  to  Federal  loans  in  other  fields, 
such  as  relief,  for  example,  whether  this  debt  may  not  be 
reduced  and  the  taxpayer  left  to  foot  at  least  part  of  the  bill. 

3.  The  U.  S.  H.  A.  projects,  according  to  estimate,  are  not 
cheaper  to  construct  than  similar  dwellings  put  up  by  private 
industry.  It  is  true  that  the  64,451  dwellings  embraced  in 
the  140  projects,  on  which  contracts  have  been  executed,  fall 
within  the  limits  of  $4,000  per  dwelling  and  $1,000  per  room 
in  localities  of  less  than  500,000  population,  and  S5.000  per 
dwelhng  and  $1,250  per  room  in  centers  of  500,000  or  more. 
But  the  average  of  $4,507  claimed  by  the  Administrator  does 
not  include  demolition,  site  improvements,  construction  for 
gas.  electricity,  and  water,  and  so  forth,  which,  if  included 
would  bring  the  average  total  original  cost  of  these  projects 
to  $5,534  per  dwelling  and  $1,352  per  room.  This  is  $3,252 
more  than  the  $2,282  average  values  of  existing  homes  in  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  must  depend 
on  ample  grants  to  bring  the  level  of  rents  anywhere  near 
within  reach  of  the  low-income  families  it  is  designed  to 
serve. 

Here  we  come  squarely  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  the 
Government  compelling  the  average  citizen  to  pay  for  the 
home  of  a  public  charge  on  a  basis  that  is  more  than  twice 
as  expensive — for  original  construction  costs  alone — as  the 
one  he  occupies  after  the  years  of  family  toil,  tlirift.  and 
sacrifice  which  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  his  own 
home. 

HIDDEN   COSTS   ARE   BARED 

Then,  too,  all  the  way  through,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  original  cost,  or  the  construction  cost,  only  tells  part 
of  the  story.  Those  figures  do  net  include  subsequent  charges. 
Table  III  strips  the  veil  off  the  hidden  costs.  It  shows  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  complete  costs 
of  the  projects  in  various  communities;  the  costs  which  have 
been  covered  up  in  a  most  complicated  formula ;  the  costs  by 
which  the  American  people  may  gage  the  disproportionate 
penalty  that  is  imposed  upon  them  by  the  existing  plan 
and  by  which  tliey  can  judge  the  real  worth  of  the  entire 
undertaking. 

AVER-^CE  OF  $21,417   PER  FAMILY   UNIT 

Here  we  find  that  the  public  expenditure  for  U.  S.  H.  A. 
dwellings  in  the  final  analysis  amounts  to  $12,093  at  Austin. 
Tex.;  $21,855  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  an  average  of  $21,417.08. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  the  Nation  in  all  walks  of  life — 
the  laboring  man.  the  farmer,  the  housewife,  the  clerk,  the 
merchant — may  know  what  this  proposition  is  doing  to 
them,  it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
informed  as  to  the  full  costs  and  be  able  to  compare  them 
again  with  $2,282  listed  in  the  United  States  Census  Report 
of  1930  as  the  average  value  of  existing  homes  in  the  coun- 
try—the homes  in  which  they  themselves  reside. 

Clean,  healthy,  comfortable,  wholesome  shelter  can  be 
provided  for  a  slum  family  at  more  modest  cost.  This 
would  mean  rents  within  the  reach  of  slum  families  and 
also  that  many  more  dwellings  could  be  provided. 

4.  The  estimated  rentals  charged  in  U.  S.  H.  A.  projects 
average  $3.55  per  room  and  $14.80  per  dwelling  per  month, 
ranging  from  a  low  of  $1.75  per  room  and  $7.25  per  dwell- 
ing per  month  in  Texas  to  $5  per  room  and  $20.50  per  dwell- 
ing per  month  in  New  York.  These,  however,  do  not  include 
any  utilities  such  as  light,  cooking  fuel,  and  so  forth.  The 
average  charge  for  these  is  $1.73  per  room  and  $6.11  per 
dwelling  per  month,  which  would  raise  the  gross  rent  to 
$5.28  per  room  and  $20.91  per  dwelling  per  month.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  families  occupying  these  dwellings  should 
have  an  average  income  of  $1,254  to  $1,505  per  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  income  formula  in  the  housing  act  prescrib- 
ing an  income  5  to  6  times  the  rental.  Hence,  the  17 
percent  of  the  people  with  incomes  of  $800  or  less  per  year 
irust  pay  25  to  30  percent  of  their  income  for  rent,  at  the 
expense  of  other  necessities.  As  it  is,  an  upper-income  limit 
of  $1,149  has  been  set  for  families  occupying  U.  S.  H.  A. 
projects. 


5.  The  rental  charges  just  described  can  only  be  main- 
tained through  subsidies  which  average  $215.11  per  family 
per  year  from  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  and  $141.83  from  the  local 
housing  agencies,  or  a  total  of  $356.94.  Tliis  means  that 
anmial  contributions  on  the  140  U.  S.  H.  A.  projects  under 
contract  amount  to  $13,864,364  from  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  and 
$9,141,507  from  local  sources.  These  contributions  may  con- 
tinue for  60  years;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  v/ill  amount 
to  $831,861,840  and  $548,490,420.  esrpectively.  or  a  grand 
total  of  approximately  $1,380,000,000.  This  is  a  large  charge 
on  the  taxpayer  even  over  so  long  a  period,  but  it  is  just 
the  beginning.  For  if  the  administration  intends  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  all  low-income  families,  and  apparently 
they  do,  there  are  about  4.000,000  families  with  incomes  of 
$780  or  less,  this  being  $369  under  the  upper  limit  now  set 
for  families  in  U.  S.  H.  A.  projects.  At  $356.94  per  family 
per  year  it  would  cost  in  subsidies  alone  $1,427,760,030.  This 
would  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  public  purse  each 
year  and  over  60  years  would  reach  the  astronomical  total 
of  abcut  $36,000,000,000.  To  be  sure,  the  limit  of  U.  S.  H.  A. 
contributions  wliich  can  be  made  in  any  one  year  is 
$28,000,000.  but  a  new  bill  (S.  591)  sponsored  by  Senator 
Wagner  would  raise  this  total  to  $73,000,000  and  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  living  in  homes  wherein  the  rent  is  partly  paid 
by  the  Government  becomes  better  known,  a  new  pressure 
group  will  be  created  demanding  ever  larger  loans  and 
grants. 

Cutting  through  all  the  complicated  verbiage,  we  find  that 
the  application  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  subsidy  formula  means 
that  the  Federal  taxpayer  actually  puts  up  $3,000,000  for 
each  $1,000,000  of  construction. 

Despite  these  tremendous  subsidies,  the  money  spent  on 
construction  has  been  so  excessive  that  the  rents  on  these 
projects  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  incomes  of  slum 
dwellers. 

While  all  responsive  and  responsible  citizens  surely  are 
willing  to  enthusiastically  support  any  practical  and  rea- 
sonable program  of  slum  clearance  these  results  of  the  pres- 
ent law  are  manifestly  unfair,  because: 

1.  The  rents  are  too  high  for  slum  dwellers  even  after 
subsidies. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  is  required  to  contribute 
$3,000,000  for  every  $1,000,000  of  construction. 

3.  Under  the  present  high  costs,  the  program  already  un- 
dertaken barely  scratches  the  surface  and  indicates  the  cost 
of  meeting  complete  demands  wpuld  be  far  beyond  the  most 
rosy  visions  of  the  resources  of  the  Government. 

4.  The  average  citizen  who  lives  in  a  $2,282  home  obtained 

at   his  own   expense  is  compelled  under   this   program   to 

supply  $5,534  homes  for  others,  with  additional  subsequent 

costs  bringing  the  total  to  an  average  of  $21,417  in  the  final 

analysis. 

Table  I. Public  Works   Administration   Housing  Division   projects 

completed  and  operated,  and  projects  completed,  operated,  and 
leased  to  local  housing  authorities  as  of  June  30,  1938 


Avempe 

Total  rnti- 

NumNr  of 

shelter  n<ut 

Total 

mated  (i(»- 

faniilie.s 

(water  in- 

Rent 

Location 

vdopmi'ut 
cost 

projects 
bouse 

clu(l(><l)  per 
unit  per 
month 

yield  1 

ofirrating 
expenses  • 

Atlanta,  Qa 

$2. 8S7.  ,564 

604 

'$21.43 

$368.  030 

$279,097 

Do  

2,  .50(1.  727 

675 

"  19.56 

206.  526 

180,628 

AtlrtnticCity,  N.  J 

1,4H.5,204 

277 

•19.89 

l(>4.8h9 

73,774 

Buffalo.  N.  T 

4,  .50--',  7.56 

6,1« 

■23.35 

156.110 

152, 165 

raiTidPn.  N.  J 

2,  9a.«.  3,VJ 

514 

17.44 

8.801 

19, 9.59 

Chirleslon. .''.  C 

1,34.1.540 

212 

'  18.  61 

33.071 

30,970 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

3.312,  7.T5 

6,50 

>21.So 

160.8.54 

140,636 

Do 

3,.1S1..5(1,5 

579 

'  19.  37 

128.620 

131,310 

Do - 

3.  6.H4.  .■504 

620 

•23.06 

138.  432 

115,704 

Dal'HS.  Tpx 

94^.  M77 

181 

'22.36 

40.518 

3-2.711 

Eni'l.  Okia 

X5.S.  640 

80 

•22  63 

15.007 

1.5.  570 

ln(li:in:ii<o!is,  Ind 

3,  16>*.  6'i9 

748 

K5. 11 

46.464 

67,201 

jHi-ksoriville.  Fla 

916,  S45 

215 

'15.39 

39.  .568 

37, 807 

Muimi.  Fl:i 

9(«.7UJ 

243 

« 17.  70 

63.653 

66,793 

'  Includfs  all  shelter  rental  Income,  plus  any  utilities  furnished  by  projects  to  ten-  > 
ant-i.  to  June  3i).  193s,  or  to  date  of  lea."*  to  U>cal  auth<iTity. 
'  Total  operating  expenses  include  reserve  for  rtpairs,  maintenance,  and  replaoe- 

'  Denotes  renti  fixed  under  Qeorse-IIeaiay  Act;  all  others  fixed  uoder  United  States 
Uousins  Act. 
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Table  I. — Public  Works  Administration  Housing  Dipision  projects 
completed  and  operated,  and  projects  completed,  operated,  and 
leased  to  local  housing  authorities  as  of  June  30,  1938 — Continued 


Location 

Total  e,<^i- 
mat«<l  de- 
velopment 
cost 

Number  of 

familios 

projects 

house 

Averape 

shelter  rent 

fwaler  in- 

ciudei!)  ixT 

unit  per 

month 

Rent 
yield 

Total 
operntin? 
expenses 

Milwaukee.  WLs 

Montgomery,  Ala 

K«shvill«.  Tfinn 

$2.  465,  327 

4(J8,  154 

.50.3.  306 

1, 889.  («•-' 

1,76«.9'.'2 

1.  9.56.  WX\ 

825.  776 

228.473 

1,744.177 

338.221 

518 
100 
156 
314 
398 
3,54 
146 
126 
274 
80 

» $33.  01 

3  IS.  02 

'13.46, 

18.53 

14.18 

'19.92 

'21.12 

'4.37 

17.77 

1.5.72 

$180,690 
20,  429 
26,104 
IH,  62'' 
294 
72.  768 
43, 193 

3.428 
10. 749 

3.003 

$13S.  808 
16,584 
21.975 

34.818 

Do _ 

Oklahoma  City,  Ckla... 

Stamford.  Conn — 

Virpin  Lslands  (3  sites).. 

Washinpton,  D.  C 

Wayne,  Pa. 

3,163 
57  .^84 
33.0.55 

2.  S66 
13.  (105 

4.449 

Total,  24  projects.. 

44,  548,  195 

8,692 

.jl,  889,837 

1                       1 

1,650,449 

OPERATED   AND    LEASED 


Cambridde,  Mass _ 

Columbia,  S.  C 

l^xin^'ton,  Ky 

Loui.«ville,  Ky.:: 

Do               - 

$2,  373,  652 
662. 030 
1, 610. 161 
1,Z30.  140 
719.093 
3,  237, 015 
3, 068, 778 
1,971.317 

294 
122 
286 
210 
125 
633 
449 
258 

'  $18.  .54 
'  15. 93 
10. 94 
17.91 
15.  22 
13.10 
1,S.  24 
19.  C4 

$1.  138 

1.5.819 

4.4.54 

7,819 

3.  465 

10.092 

10,  716 

1,830 

$.5.  199 

15,  S37 

6,  176 

9,  .544 

5.  627 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Do 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

18,288 

16.  .V4 

6.321 

Total,  8  projects- 

14,872,187 

2,377 

55,  418 

81,059 

Total,  32  projects.. 

59, 420.  383 

11.069 



1.945,255 

1.731,509 

PROJECTS   COMPLETED   AND   LEASED   TO    LOCAL    HOUSING    AtrTHORlTIES    AND 
NOT   OPERATED   BY   V.    S.    HOUSING    ALTHORITY 


Pirmlnffham.  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  III 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

$2. 420. 823 
6, 244, 688 
5. 306.  702 
1,  017,  679 
6,  570. 304 
2.865,153 

12,917,362 
4,  104.  .5.33 
1, 790. 162 
1.  S60, 961 

544 
1,016 
723 
304 
C25 
462 
1.622 
574 
284 
264 

$14.06 
18.117 
18.96 
IK.  96 
19.09 
20.29 
22  94 
21.69 
IH.47 
17.  37 

;.E".:;: 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Do 

Omaha.  NVbr>. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

' 

— 

Total,  10  projects. - 

44.688,370 

6.71S 



Total.  42  projects.. 

104  118  754  1            17  787 

1              • 

PROJECTS   NOT  COMPLETED    NOR   OCCUPtED   AS   OF   JUNE    30.    1938 

[All  completed  and  t^jerated  or  leased  as  of  Dec.  31,  1938] 


Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Detroit,  Micb 

Do.  

Ev;insvlHe,  Ind 

Lackawanna.  N.  Y 

Miniiejipolis.  Minn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 


Total.  7  projects. 

Grand    total, 
projects 


49 


$6,  794, 357 
4.7H3.937 
4.17.5,6,55 
862, 4.53 
1.5:C.  K'O 
3. 4.5.3. 3>« 
1. 3.50, 992 


22.957.917 


127. 076. 671 


1,039 
701 
775 
191 
271 
464 
219 


3.660 


21.447 


»  Denotes  rents  fixed  under  Oeorge-llealcy  Act;  all  others  fixed  under  United  States 
riou.'iing  \vt. 

The  first  26  projects  are  operated  by  the  T'nited  States  Ilotisinp  Authority. 

Source    Henrinps  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  of  Kepre-^ntatives.  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  ou  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1940,  pp.  140,  141 
Table   II. — U.    S.    Housing    Authority    projects:    Amount    of    loan, 

interest  charge,  total  amortization  cost,  and  annual  payments 


State  and  project 

Amount  of 
loan  ' 

Interest 
cliarge' 

Tfit'il  amor- 
tization 
cost' 

A  nuual 

iwy- 
ments  • 

Alabama  (3) 

$5, 477, 000 

$6,397,012 

$11,874,012 

$197,900 

Birmingham  (1) 

Mobile  (2) 

3. 828. 000 
1, 649,  (XiO 

4.471,017 
1, 925,  995 

8.2S»9,017 
3,  574, 995 

138,317 
.59,  .583 

California  (6) 

6,90.5,000 

8,064.883 

14. 909. 8S3 

249. 496 

Los  Anpeles  County  (2) 

Oakl:.nd  (2K. _ 

S;in  framisco  (2) 

2,331.000 
2.  591. 000 
1,  983,  OCX) 

2, 722,  665 
3. 026,  229 
2,316.099 

6,  tt\3,  .5.5.5 
6,617,229 
4,  ■-'<.»'.•.  099 

84,226 
93, 620 

71,C52 

Table  II. — U.  S.  Housing  Authority  projects:  Amount  of  loan, 
interest  charge,  total  amortization  cost,  and  annual  payv%ents — 
Continued 


I  Source:  Cdxorer.oion.'^l  Record.  Mar.  8.  1939,  pp.  2434-2438. 

'  Computed  by  subtracting  the  "Amount  of  the  loan"  from  the  '  Total  amortiza- 

'  Computed  by  multiplying  the  "Amount  of  the  loan"  by  2.1C79773  (tho  annuity 

<  CoTTi[>tite<l  bv  multiphing  the  "Amount  of  loan"  by  0.036132955  (the  annuity  o( 
$1  at  3  purcful  for  00  years).    This  assumes  repayment  in  60  equal  mstallments. 


State  and  project 


District  of  Columbia  (4). 


Washington  (4). 


Florida  (6). 


Jacksonville  (1)... 

Orliiido  (1) 

Peus-icola  (2) 

St    l'eu>rsburg  (1). 
Tampa  (1) 


Amount  of 
loan 


$6,600,000 


6.600.000 


5.113,000 


Georgia  (10).... 

Atl'inta  (41 

Aii(r.i.*:ta  (2)  -. 

Columbus  (2) =. 

Savannah 

Project  1 

Project  2 


1, 027. 000 
518,000 

1. 055. 000 
9.59,  OtIO 

1,  524, 000 


Interest 
charge 


$7,  70S,  650 


7.  708. 650 


&,  971. 8C8 


1, 199,  513 
640, 052 
1,2:<2.2!6 
1. 120.  090 
1. 779.  997 


17.672,000 


Hawaii  (1). 


Honolulu  (1). 
Dlinois(2) 


Chicago  (1) — 

Peoria  (1) 


Indiana  (.5). 


Anderson  Q) 

Delnwa.'e  County  (1). 

Kokon-.o  (1) 

Miinci?  (1) 

Vincennes  (1) --. 


Kentucky  (6) -.. 


Covington  (2). 
Frankfort  (1).. 
Lexington  (1). 
Louis V  ills  (2). 

Project  1.. 

Project  2.. 


11.661,000 
1. 369. 000 
1.860.000 
2.  782, 000 
727.000 
2.a55.000 


30,640.495 


1.012.000 


1.012.000 


11.233.000 


8, 674, 000 
2, 5.59, 000 


13. 619. 7S3 
1,. 598,  961 
2.  172.  43S 
3,249.313 
849.119 
2,400,193 


Total  amor- 

tlxatiou 

cost 


$14,308,650 


14,30S,6S0 


ll.Uv(,868 


2.  226.  513 
1. 188. 052 
2,287.216 

2,  (179. 090 

3,  303.  997 


38, 312,  495 


1, 181, 993 


1, 181,  993 


13,119,889 


la  131.035 
2,988.8.54 


3.399.000 


880.000 
427.  Ol« 
634.000 
1.141  000 
317.000 


11,6.32.000 


1,947. 
348. 

891. 
8.416, 
4,261. 
4,18.5, 


000 

000 
000 

(Km 

000 
000 


Louisiana  (•'.) 


New  Orlpan.<!  (6) 25.311,000 


Contract  No.  1  (2) 

Contract  No.  2  (2K 
Contract  No.  3  (2). 


25.311,000 


3,969.955 


1. 027, 820 
498,726 
740, 4itH 

1, 332, 662 
870.249 


25, 280,  783 
2,  W.7.  961 
4. 11.32,  43S 
6,  mi,  313 
l,,'i76,119 
4.  455. 193 


Annual 

pny 

ments 


$238,478 


2,193.993 


2, 193, 993 


24.352.889 


18.  8ftV  035 
5.  M7,  854 


7.  :}68, 9.55 


l,9O7.S30 

925,  726 

1,374.498 

2,  473.  rfi2 

6S7,249 


13,585.912 


2. 274. 0.52 

406.  4,56 

1.040.668 

9.  8W.  736 

4, 976.  751 
4,  887.  9S5 


2.5.217,912 


4,221.052 
7.M,  4.56 
1,931,668 
18,310.736 
9. 237.  751 
9. 072. 985 


29. 502, 673 


Maryland  (8 V 


Annapolis  (1). 
Baitiniore  (7). 


Ma-s-sachusetts  (C) 

Boston  (4) 

Cambridge  (1) 

Holyoke  (1) 


Michigan  (4). 


Detn>it  (4)  

Contract  No.  1  (35 

Contract  No.  2(1)-... 


Nebraska  (1)... 

Omaha  (1). 

New  Jersey  ,(9). 


8.411,000 
9.830.000 
7.070.000 


29.  .562. 673 
9. 823.  S.';7 

11.4«;i,217 
8, 257.  600 


54, 873, 673 


22,069,000 


478,(100 
21,. 591. 000 


19.567.000 


16, 924. 000 

1.81.5.000 

828.000 


16. 564. 000 


16.  .564. 000 

14. 2.57. 000 

2, 307, 000 

2.243.000 


2.5,776.091 


.^58. 293 
2.5. 217. 798 


22, 85.3. 812 


49,766.848 

2,119.879 

907,085 


19. 346, 376 


19,346,376 

16,651,8.52 

2. 694,  524 


54,  873, 673 
IS,  234,  8.57 
21,311.217 
15,  327, 600 

47,845.091 


1,036.293 
46. 808. 798 


4Z  420. 812 


36.  6<.'0.  848 
3.934.879 
1,795.085 


35, 910,  .376 


3.5.910  375. 

30. 90S.  8.52 

5. 001.. 524 


Asbury  Park  (1) 

ElixalM'lh  (1). — 

Newark  (4) 

North  Bergen  (1) 

Trenton  (2) 


New  York  (9). 


Buffalo  (3) 

Project  11 

Proj<ct  2 — 

Project  3 - 

New  York  City  (3).... 
Contract  No.  1  (21 . 
Contract  No.  2  (1). 

Syracuse  (1) - 

Itica(l) _ 

YonkcTS  (1) 


North  Carolina  (2).. 

Wilmington  (2). 

Ohio  02) 


Cincinnati  (2) — 

Cleveland  (3) 

Columbus  (1) 


2. 243. 000 


14.185.000 


67.5.  OOO 
2.019.000 
8,199.000 

863,000 
Z  429, 000 


64, 620, 000 


8,  424, 000 

3. 643. 000 

821.000 

3,960.000 

38,  :<90, 000 

30,000,000 

8,390.000 

3,  9.30. 000 

900.000 

2, 976.  000 


2,619,773  I      4.862.773 


2, 619,  773 


4. 862, 773 


16,  507, 758 


78.8,385 
2,  3.58. 146 
9,  .576,  246 
1,0.17,964 
2.837,017 


63,  794, 920 


9,839.041 

4.2-54.941 

9.58,909 

4,62.5,190 

44, 8,38,  649 

35,0.39,319 

9, 799,  3.30 

4.590,151 

1.0.51.180 

3,  475, 900 


30, 752, 7.58 


1, 463,  385 

4,377,146 

17,  775,  246 

1,  R70, 964 

5, 266, 017 


118.414.920 


18, 263, 

7,  897, 
1,77^). 

8,  .585, 
83,228. 
6.5, 039, 
18.  189. 

8,  520, 
1.951. 
6,451, 


(HI 
941 
909 
190 
649 
319 
330 
151 
180 
900 


338.478 


184.748 


S7. 109 
10,801 
3S,  120 
34,6.^2 
65,0f>7 


638,642 


421.346 
«l,  466 
67,207 

Itt),  522 
26.269 
74.253 


36,  .567 


36.567 


406.881 


31.3.417 
92.464 


122.816 


31.797 
15.429 
22.908 
41.228 
11,4.54 


420.299 


70.3.51 

12.574 

3Z194 

305,  179 

153,963 

151.216 


91 4,  .561 


914,  .561 
303,914 
3.5.5,  187 
255,  460 

797,418 


17,272 
780.147 


707,014 


611,514 
6,5,  .581 
29.918 


588,  .506 


.598.  .500 

615, 148 

83,359 

81.046 


81.046 


512,646 


34,  .390 
72, 952 
296,2.54 
31,183 
87,767 


1,973,582 


304,384 

131. 6.32 

29,665 

14.3. 01,7 

1,387,144 

1, 0S3, 989 

30.3,  155 

142.003 

32,  .520 

107,  532 


1.15.5,000 


1. 15.5, 000 


27.584,000 


7,101,000 
9,153.000 
1,888,000 


1,349,014 


1,349.014 


32, 217. 486 


2,  .504 


014 


2.504.014 


41,734 


41,734 


59,801,486 


996.691 


8,  2'.i3.  807 

I.5..3"4.H07 

2.V,  i.sO 

10.  6<f0,  496 

19.  44:5.  496 

3.3"'.  :j5 

2, 205, 141 

4,0^.141 

66,219 
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Table  IT. — U.  S.  Housing  Authority  projects:  Amottnt  of  loan, 
intereitt  charge,  total  amortization  cost,  and  annval  payments — 
Coutlnued 


E»ite  and  projwrt 


Ohio  (t2>— ronfinue<l. 

Dayton  f2) - 

Tol.  lo  n) _ 

Warrrn '!)     

Yoii'ir-'"*"  (U 

Zan<s\ilK'  (U 

Pennsylvania  (9) 

Ai:pntown  (0 — 

rhrstor  <V  - 

FhilmlPli.hw  (3) 

ritlst.urvh  (3) 

('(intriK-t  No.  1  (2K... 

r.intrHC't  No.  2  (1) 

Krftiiing  (1) — 

8outh  Carolinn  <fi) 

C  ItvrU-ston  (4) 

(■<>ntra<-t  No.  1  [yi.... 

Cr.ntTart  No.  2(2)... 

""Columbu  (2) 

Tennr^a-e  (SI : 

ChatUnooKa  (1) 


An;o',:nt  of 
loan 


$2.  fi24. 000 

2.  H-^").  (M)0 
1.34'J,(1U) 

3l}.  VXi,  000 


Intprc-t 
ctmrs;e 


Tot'il  ar.ior- 

ti7.iti'>n 

«jst 


1.44fi.0<10 

1.-..  iis,ni)n 
ifi.«2:<,(X)o 

6,74'>.l»K) 
9.  N7T.0.») 

1.  MIX.  000 

4.  \fA.  IKiO 

2.  :u:».  mi") 
1,  (tl7.i*)i) 
1.2^<fi.")00 
l,hSl.<««) 

10. 307. 000 


$3.  nt-,4.772 

\.',rm.  ]v>  : 

l.l.V),  j-w  I 

3.  31I.21«  j 

l..575.f.!)l  I 

43,143.913 


l.ftsS.  S35 

2. 27'>.  a) 
17.  rk-.7,  4M1 
l«i.  415.2S7 

7.  ST'.t.  17,'> 

\i.:m.  112 

2.  H>7.(ai 

4.  sra.  \S7 
:.  ;i'i..su 

1.  i>.7,  •<» 

2,  ifii.aan 


$,-.f.;«.  772 
3.  5fi4.  I. So 
2.  14^.  2^18 
6.  14'i.216 
2.y24.»i<>l 

80.(W2.913 


3.m.H<>5 
4. 22.{.  2-J) 
.32,  77.S.  1-1 
3<i.  t»;J«. '2»7 
14.IV2.-..  175 
21.413.112 
3.»ll,0.n 

9. 037.  4.)1 
.\014.  .Vil 
2. 2»v».  S-Tl 

4.012.1130 


Annual 

I>vy- 

nieiils 


$04.'«13 
5M.  403 
35.  772 

102.  437 
4S.  743 

1.334,715 


K.  24S 

70.  '{S? 
.Mfi.  2"v* 

2iX  7.''.3 

3,Vi.  SS5 

65.  IH4 

^.-:— ^— a 

150.  4.'W 

Ki.  .')7-i 

.3fi.  747 

4«'>.  >>2S 

Wi.  SS2 


2.  282. 000 


12. 038.  342  j     22.  345.  342  |        372,  422 


2.641.965  ;      4.903.965  I  81.733 


Table  U—U.  S.  Housing  Authority  projects:  Amount  of  loan, 
interest  charge,  total  amortization  cost,  and  annual  payments — 
Continued 
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Table  III. — U.  S.  Housing  Authority  projects;  total  amortized  construction  cost  per  dwellinff  tuiit — Continued 


2^16^ 


state  and  project 


Amount  of 
loan 


Tenresee  (."it— Continaed 

Knoxville(2) 

Mfiaphis  (2) 


Texas  (13). 


Austin  (3) 

Brownsville  (1) 

('or[.us  Christi  (3) 

Kl  I'asn  (1) 

Fort  Worth  (2) 

Hua-iton  (2). 

San  .Antonio  (I)- _ 

Vermont  (1) 

Burlington  (1) 

West  Virginia  (6) 

Charleston  C2) 

Huntington  (3) 

I'arkorsburg  (1) _ 


f  2.  504. 000 
5.541,000 

11.S51.000 


643.  noo 

.Mil.  000 

840.  (VH) 

1.210.  l>10 

2.  02S.  (KiO 

3.  002.  (X)0 
3.  &>S,  (XM 


436.000 


438.000 


Intere^ 
cliiirge 


12. 924. 615 
6.  471.  762 

13,841,699 


Tot.il  amor- 
lizatiou 

l.'06t 


751.009 

623,  700 

9S8,  109 

1.413.  2.V} 

2.  31S,  6.W 

3.  506,  268 

4.  190.  703 


I5.42H.615 
12.012.  7G2 

25.  692.  699 


Annuil 
pay- 
ments 


$90,477 
2J0. 213 

42S.21 


1 ,  394.  009 
1,  1,S7.  700 

1,  834.  1(»9 

2,  HZJ.  253 
4.  3'm,  fi.^S 

6.  SOS.  268 

7.  77H.  703 


23  233 
19,  2'.)5 
30,568 
43,721 
73,  278 
10^,471 
129,645 


509.238 


509.238 


945.238 


1.5. 754 


945. 238 


4, 948.  OW  I      5.  779. 152  |     10, 727.  152 


2.1 7.1. 01) 

2,  101.001 

67-2, 033 


2.  540.  3.'>1 

2, 453. 920 

784,881 


15.  754 
178. 788 


I  78.  .VO 

I  7.S,91.i 


4.715,3il 
4.554.920 
1,456.881   I  2*.£>l 


(i  rand  total -!  320, 9.-W>,  ODD  \  374,904,362  ;  685,890,362      11,598,173 


Table  III. U.  S.  Housing  Authority  projecti;  total  amortized  construction  cost  per  dwelling  unit 


State  project 


AlHl«ma; 

Itirmingham --- — 

Mohite — — • 

IH) 

Cali  forma 

Los  Ansnles  County 

Do ~ - 

OaklantL 

Do 

San  KrancLtco 

Do - - 

l)lstriet  of  Columbia; 

\Vii.slimglon 

1}q'.'.'"~."".. '.'.'- ~ ~ 

Florida 

Jjck-ionville 

Orlando --- 

ren.sacola - 

St.  PetorsbuTK - --- 

Tainix* 

GeorRia: 

Allan  t.i 

Do _ 

Do 

Ancusta - --- - 

■^'     Columbus . — 

Savannah 

Ilawali:  Honoliiiu 

Illinois; 

Cliirapo 

Peoria 

Indiana: 

An<lerson --• 

Delaware  County - - 

Kokomo - - 

Muncie - - — 

\ineen:ics 

Lentueky: 

Cevininon — 

Frjrkfort 

I^xiiigton - - 

-  Louisville --- - 

LouLsfcuia 

.New  Orleans - 

i>o_"iiiiiiiiiizi~r"~~"ni™ii"iiir™r; 

Do 

Do _- — 

Do 

Marylird: 

Ann«i>olis 

i>'o../-iiiiii"iiiri~""iii""""'-iiiiii~-^ 


Nuniber  of 

dwelling 

units 


ftfi) 
lou 
298 

2V) 
2r,3 
400 
l."W 
118 
3U0 

2S2 
246 
428 
301 

234 
l.V 
120 
120 
242 
350 

rn2 

604 
634 

5:« 
167 
u;s 
i«»; 

2^4 
VA 

,Mii 
220 

i,7n« 

540 

2a3 
111 

175 

274 

83 

263 

1I-8 
91 
2t'.6 
814 
788 

741 
656 
916 
903 
644 
746 

ino 
8t*2 
878 
810 


Total  <  ost 
of  entire 
projejt 


$4.  Z'X  071 

4.'l.of«) 

l.SM.UOO 

i.2>>:.oon 

1.3(:i.i«"> 

2,  117.il'0 

76;».ir.K) 

5.'i><.iiO.) 

1.648,000 

i.57l.nno 
1.5ll.i«"t 
2.  610.  dill) 
1,644,0110 

1.1 40.  625 

6(19.  nut) 

P2:{,  C^) 

,V,0,  UK) 

I,Oi..Vl«)i) 

1.  693.  233 


3.  3' 11.  (100 
3.  0-i4.  "00 
3. 4iO.  000 
3, 154.i«¥) 
7.'.9.8U) 
7<il.  '00 

8." 7.  HH) 
1.2"),  OKI 

81  8.  (»)0 
2. 2n4.  <«iO 
1,125,000 


9. 6  S,  OHO 

2,  8  ;3.  100 

9~8. 000 
475.  (j(iO 

1,  2'*.  (HX) 
3J3,U(.'0 

I.  ZH.  nco 

9:il.OOO 

3^7,  (XH) 

9^10.0110 

4,  7;M.  000 

4, 6."-0, 000 

4.  M\  700 
4,500.0(;0 
5.5<V2,(<X) 
5. 3 12.  (k)0 
3.6S6.000 
4,170,000 

631000 

3.  »^6.  rHV 
6.  578,  900 
4.993,800 


Total  amor- 

tizeil  eost  of' 

project 


f9.  230.  ,V1 

982, 1  CM 

2, 993,  977 

2.  T^y  1*«7 

2.  V2:.(H2 

4.  .1S9.  flW 
1.6.St.  167 

1.  -A'J.  731 

3,  568,  491 

3.  W>.  892 
3.  27.VS14 

5.  li.^^.  421 
3,  5(il.  155 

2.  472,  849 
L-f20,  29H 
l.;!,^).  6.V1 

1.  192.  ;$»8 

2,  VH.  SVK) 

3,  670,  891 

7.  :>41.(V44 

6.  «7I.Oi'3 

7.  392.  H03 
6.  K'^7,  MX) 
1,647,  TJy 
1.6.V).«9S 
1.857  9." 
2.  «/:<.  2.« 

1.  751.  726 

4.  951.tWiO 

2,  438.  974 

20,  C94,  965 
6,  Iti3,  776 

2.  120.  2S2 
I.  029,  7s9 

1.  528.  424 

2,  74.S.  995 
765.296 

2.  67.'.,  284 

2. 01 H,  387 

Hli'.t.  iM)7 

2.  146,  2<t8 

10.  -263.  -205 

10,081,094 

10,  .VW.  ?(» 

9.  7.">'>.  898 

RO-W.  290 

11.624.694 

7.991,  164 

9. 040. 465 

1.  l.-a.  .364 

8.  642.  642 

12.fH^»  ;»29 

10,  826.  445 


Aniorti/.ed 

cost  per 
family  unit 


Total  Federal 

sub.'ii  lies  over 

60  years 


$10.  721., IS 

9.  820  W  l\ 
IU.046.90    / 


ll.lf.O.  75  '\ 
11.  174.  OS  / 
11.474  02  \ 
10.  *'*i.\  Ki  '  I 
10.  251.9t) 
11.894.9 


H 


12.077.63 
13.316.32 
13.2211.  61 
ll.s41.Ui. 

11.039  . "Ml 
8.463   45 

I1.2.V-.  (2 
9.  9.U>.  57 

9.  rAty  sy 

10,  488.  26 

12  0?'.31 
lO.WI  93 
11.660.67 

11.  43 1.  45 

9.  >«63  65  I 
9.  825.  58  I 

11.  192.51 
9.  2:<6.  81 

10.681   20 

9.  8S;{  53 

11.086.25 

12.  233.  ,59 
11.414.40 

10.  444.  74 
9.  277  •« 

8.  7r.3.  ,S5 
10, 032  83 

9,  220.  43 

10.172.18 
12.014  21 
9.219.86 
in.  418  92 
12.608  36 
12, 793.  27 

14, 177.  28 
11,871  80 
1.3.  164  01 
12.S73  42 
12.  4<  8  64 
12. 118.  59 

11.  .-a^  64 

12.  489.  .37 
1.3.  775  .V5 
13,365.96 


$9.  824.  .ViO 
4.335,700 

5, 982.  9O0 
6,  650.  700 
5,088,300 

16, 944, 900 

2.  6.t.'i.  ,500 
1.4(M,  900 

2.  709.  000 

2.  6:!5,  860 
4.  190,  760 

:9.  93.x  100 


3.513.300 

4. 773.  300 

1.864,800 
5.  275.  200 
2,  597,  700 

22.  262.  100 
7,  0.36.  680 

2.  257,  .500 
1.0«i6,  200 
1.  627.  :m 
Z  927,  44)0 
814.000 


5. 000,  ino 

892.  .",00 
2,  286.  !)00 
10.  9;i5.  (MO 
11,508,780 


21,  588, 000 
25,233.000 
18, 14C,  100 

1,228.500 


Total  local 

subM'lies  o'.cr 

60  years 


$.1,  ,593. 140 
3, 159,  700 

3, 392, 100 

,826,520 

2.9a7,580 

8,  472, 480 


1.510.200 
765.  510 

.3,418.080 

1 .  989.  840 
3,417.360 


15.906.300 

2,  4.54,  one 

2,  618.  160 

1.4,54.640 
4.  02.5.  .'vSO 
1,302,  120 

20.  394,  240 
1.  KS4.  420 

1,  24S.  StO 
321,  360 
898.  620 

2, 065.  9'."0 
090.000 

2.427.120 

376.140 
l,6;6,.'8n 
.5,310.0»'O 
6,678,120 

13, 100. 580 
34, 388, 950 
12,623,100 

057.600 


Total  public 

fund.s  ;«>r 

faii:iiy  unit 

durinp  hfo 

of  project 


$15,600.83 
16, 068.  h4 

20.  695.  36 
20, 612.  48 
19, 320. 2S 

20, 220. 07 

18.  507.  .5S 
13.913.08 

25.  520.  50 

19, 114  42 

21,  737. 48 

15,  802.  OS 

17,812.83 

16,436.13 

20.  240.  48 
18.  :m.  43 
17,720.45 

24.  974.  43 

16.  6W.  55 

17. 272  61 
12,  770.  81 
14.434  97 
18.  Zrt.  79 

18.  IX).  12 

17.332  53 

13.941  09 
19.094.  ,56 

19,  993.  85 
23. 079.  82 

24.830.76 
27.280.  12 
22, 136. 11 

18, 861. 00 


State  project 


Maryland— Continued, 

Baltimore — 

M8.<»achus<'tts: 

lio.ston — 

Do „ - 

Do 

Do 

Cnmbridre 

llolyoke 

Michi?nn 

Detroit 

Do"""™"tri"""i'iiiii"! 

Do..... K 

Nebraska:  Omaha — 

New  J  erst  y: 

Asbury  Park 

Elizabeth 

Newark 

Do 

North  Bergen 

Tn-nlon 

Do _ 

New  Y()rk; 

BuUalo.- — 

Do 

Do 

New  York  City 

Syracuse 

rtica     — 

Vonkers.. — - 

North  Carolina: 

Wilmington 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Cleveland 

Do!! — - 

Columbus. " 

Davton 

Do — 

Tole<!o 

Warren 

Yotmpstown i-.... 

Zai.esville 

Penn<!yl\aniR: 

Allcntown. 

Chester - 

Philadelphia 

Do 

Pittsburgh _ 

Do — - 

Do 

Reading - 

South  Carolina: 

Charle.ston 

Do _ 

Do . ". ' '."111""""'""  111— 

Columbia 

Do 

Tennessee: 

Cbiitfanooga - - 

•Knoxville — - 

Meinphis - 

Texas: 

Aa'tln 

Do!!.'"lll""l"llllIllll"-. 

Brownsville 

Corpus  Clirisli 

Doy.!!llllllllllllllllllllllll 

El  Pa-w) - 

Fort  Worth 

Hou.ston — 

Do .• 

Pan  Antonio ^ 

Vermont :  Burlington.., 

West  Virginia: 

Charleston 

Do .^ 

Hunt  ington 

Do 

Parkershiirg 

Grand  total,  all  projects 


Number  of 

dwelling 

imils 


Source:  CoNoaEasio.NAL  Record,  Mar.  8, 1939,  pp.  2434-2438. 


Total  cost 
of  entire 
project 


259 
4(M 
600 
502 

1,017 
672 

I.«»2 
342 
328 
ISO 

348 

355 

2.  l.'-O 

440 

622 

120 
423 
444 

240 
463 
465 
170 
123 
380 

696 

172 

771 

2.643 

2.551 

1.476 

678 

212 

545 

116 
136 

750 
750 
554 
627 
623 
456 
400 
200 
380 
224 
600 
326 


396 

620 

1.000 

1.361 

82.5 

431 

1,  7.'i8 

400 


126 
90 
162 
128 
200 
200 

496 
244 
320 
478 
7«) 

80 

f« 

40 

148 

85 

112 

45 

318 

252 

250 

332 

328 

1,250 

101 

366 
138 

80 
136 

2S4 
152 


64,451 


Total  amor- 

tiied  post  of 

project 


$1,518,200 
2.  38.5.  000 
2,931.000 
2,598,000 

6,214,000 
4,08^,000 
6,  47:H.  000 
2,  032.  IKK) 
2,017.0I><) 
921,  000 

1,4.W,  818 
2, 064.  (MS 
12,  325,  ZM 
2,563.511 
2, 492. 000 

7,50,000 
2,2KO<iO 
2,515.000 
1.344.«)0 

2.  770,  DOO 
2.483.000 

9.59,  000 

650,000 

2,049,000 

4,047,651 
91.3,000 

4.401,000 
16.  .592. 800 
16.  740.  200 

9,  323,  000 
4.366.70') 
1,000.000 
3,307,000 

572.000 
713,000 

4,000.000 
3.891,000 
3,300.000 
3,630.000 

3.  240, 000 
2. 097, 330 
1,936.000 

980.000 
1, 827. 000 
1,101.000 
3,150.000 
1, 499, 000 

1,607.000 
2, 165, 000 
3. 378.  700 
5.283.800 
8.  l.'«6.011 
4.S43.000 
2.  553. 000 

10.  975. 000 
2.005.000 

700.400 
429.  .500 
774. 000 
667.000 
1.046.000 
1.012,000 

2,  514. 000 
2.213.295 

1,  .569, 176 

2.  474,  000 
3,684,000 

346, 719 

22.5.710 

142.043 

5'.i4. 000 

313.000 

424. 000 

205.  OiK) 

1.34,5.000 

1.211.199 

1.042.087 

1, 558. 000 

1,  778. 000 

3, 986. 380 

485,000 

1,771.252 
645.  248 
421.000 
62.5,  000 

1,290.000 
747.000 


Amortized 

cost  IKT 

family  unit 


356,095,341 


$3,291,423 
5.  170.  62*i 
6.3.51.  ,341 
6.632.405 

13.471.811 
8,  862,  691 

14.033.317 
4.  405.  3.30 
4.372.810 
1,996,707 

3,14,5,340 

4,  476. 760 
26.720.828 

5, 5,57. 034 
6, 402, 599 

1. 625, 983 
4.8f4.911 

5,  452,  403 
2.913.701 

6,  005,  297 
5.  ;183. 088 
2. 079. 090 
1,409,185 
4,  442, 185 

8, 77.5. 215 

1.979.303 

9,541.268 

35,972.814 

36.  29Z  374 

20.  21Z052 

9. 466. 906 

Z 167. 977 

7, 169,  601 

1.240.083 
1,  545,  768 

8.671.909 
8.435,600 
7. 1.54. 325 
7. 869.  7.^>8 
7. 024.  246 
4, 546, 964 
4, 197,  204 
2,124,618 
3.  960.  »95 
2.386,943 
6. 829. 128 

3,  249,  798 

3. 483. 940 

4,  093.  671 
7.  324,  945 

11,4,55,  i:« 
17,  638.  6H7 
10.  716  312 

5. 5.38. 846 
23,  793.  5,51 

4. 34<i;  794 

1, 518. 451 
931. 146 
1.678.014 
1. 440. 041 
2, 267.  704 
2, 193, 993 

5, 4.50, 295 
2.  t~30. 396 
3, 400. 4:.-0 
5, 30:j.  576 
7, 986,  828- 

751. 679 
489,334 
307.  »46 

1,  287,  779 
678.  .577 
919.  222 
444.  4;« 

2.91.5.  2i<2 

2,  625.  852 
2.259,221 
3, 377,  709 

3,  8.54.  664 
8. 642. 381 
1,051,469 

3,840.034 
1, 398. 883 
912,718 
1. 3.54.  980 
2,  796, 091 
1.019.479 


773,  307,  402 


Total  Federal 

subsidies  over 

60  years 


$12  708.  20 
IZ  71W.  .58 
10.  .591 1  .57 
11.219  93 

IX  246.  62 
iX  IHS.  .VI 
IZ  851  (ri 
1Z881  08 
13.  .^i  I  74 
IZ  557.  91 

IZ  6''3  82 
1Z610.  .59 
IZ  428.  29 
IZ  KM).  99 
10, 349. 81 

IZ  904. 63 

11.  :)0i  tM 

IZ  2^0.  32 
IZ  110.67 
IZ  970  40  I 
11.. 576  ."^3 
IZ  229.  94 
11,4.56.79 
11.689.96 

12.608.07 
11,507.92 
IZ  375.  19 
13.610.60 
14.  226.  72 
13.  693  80 
13.963  99 
10,226.31 
13,155.05 

ia090.37 
11,305.94 

11,  .562  .55 
11.247  47 
1Z913.94 
IZ. 55 1.45 
11.274.87 

9. 971.  41 
10.  493.  01 
la  623.  09 
10.  423.  41 
10,  0.V)  00 
11,381.88 

9,968.71 

10,  819.  69 
11,8.'Z70 
11,814  43 

11,  4.5.5.  16 
IZ  960.  09 
12, 989.  47 
1Z851.15 
13.  .534.  44 
10, 866. 99 

1Z051.30 
10.  34«.  07 
10,3.';8. 11 
11.2<l7.20 
11.3.3.<^..52 
10, 909. 97 

10. 98".  .50 

10.  780.  31 
10. 626.  31 

11,  22*).  87 
11.409.75 


8. 740. 

8. 1.5.5. 

7,698. 

8,701. 

7.9H:<. 

8. 2i>7. 

9, 87'-.. 

9,  169 
10.  430. 

9.  0:<'i. 
10, 173 
11,7,-.Z 

6.913 
10.410. 


10.491.60 
10. 136  83 
11.408.98 
9.963.13 
9.  847.  50 
10.  0.54.  47 


11,998.38 


Total  local 

subsidies  over 

60  years 


$55,  418,  200 


43,440,600 

4,  657.  800 
Z  127,  300 

36. 592,  680 

6.844,700 
6, 16Z  800 

1.732.500 
5, 182, 800 

21,046.200 

Z  213. 400 
6,23Zi5O0 

9.  350. 100 

Z  108,400 

10. 166. 100 

76.998,600 

21.535.500 

10. 090.  500 

Z 310. 000 

7. 637, 700 

Z 967,  300 

18,228,000 

23, 49Z  700 

4, 844. 820 

7, 217, 100 

4.401.840 
2.  .543.  100 
7. 276,  500 
3,460,800 

8.  71Z  300 
5,  X-0, 100 

41, 576, 280 

17, 315, 760 

35.  3.51,200 
4, 030.  .500 

Z  010. 060 
3,326.400 
4, 752, 300 

5. 806,  .500 
6,808.080 

14,223,300 


l.r.50,420 

1.371.300 

Z  173.  .500 

3.  10.5. 900 
5.  576. 880, 

7, 70Z  ^0 

9. 865. 280 
1,119,300 

I  5,980.080 

5, 394, 9C0 
1,724.100 


831,861.840 


Total  public 

funds  i>er 

family  unit 

during  life 

of  project 


$39,065,340 


49,794.240 

5.27Z860 
1,728,600 

23. 434. 240 

3. 764, 340 
4,24Z300 

1. 354.  or-o 

Z  313,  ISO 

27,08Z360 

3, 167, 940 
5, 74a  030 

8.  437.  140 
1,726.860 
8, 454. 900 

4S,ooaooo 

16,94,5.080 
6.8,56.140 
Z 008. 680 
7,843.800 

1.864.500 

9. 074. 460 

14, 246, 640 

1,818.900 
Z43Z640 

1,718.280 
9.35,  8.S0 

Z  .395,  030 
9C1.800 

1.  206.  000 
3.415.740 

15. 097.  200 

•V  917, 3)0 

7.  806. 000 
3,  734. 160 

1,248,000 
1, 783, 314 
3, 130, 410 

Z  6.56.  530 
6, 375,  780 

7.211.220 


.599,  040 

1,  440,  360 

I,  813. 320 

3,013,600 
4,068,660 

4,815. 3fO 

5,209.3^0 
707, 520 

1. 807, 560 

Z  31Z  100 
715,980 


$2Z80aOS 


29, 8^.  25 

30.  278.  40 

24.  25J.  94 

21. 855.8ft. 

2Z  975.09' 
2a011.4»: 

24. 496.  66 
17.720.04 

29. 856. 38 

31,654.94 
23,802.87 

25.  .556. 37 
22. 298. 02- 
24,  151.  75 

24,181.47 

26. 070.  85 
21 995. 04 
20.371.13 
28,406.42 

19, 173. 80 

18,201.64 

20.619.81 

14.613.43 

16. 08Z  90 

16, 10.5.  57 
15,531.16 
16.119.20 
13,3iiZ20 

15, 275.  78 
21, 25Z  12 

19,  on.  57 

18, 497.  58 

18.  88Z  27 
10.911.65 

17,801.39 
17,619.70 
Itt,  706. 85 

17,06Z54 
23,483.01 

18, 195.  eo 


1Z093.  87 

18.997.70 

16,474.46 

19, 240.  57 
19. 273. 98 

18,9«6.82 

11,964.81 
19, 681. 39 

15, 570.  32 

15, 414. 00 

16.053  16 


548, 490.  420 


il. 417.08 


1 
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Tablx   rv. — Esttnuilcd    cost   of    U.    S.   Housing   Authority   aided  projects  covered  by  approved  loan  contracts,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1938 

|The-e  costs  are  rreiimin-'Ty  estimates  use*!  a?  the  ba.'^is  of  loan  cfintracts] 


Location  of  project 


AlaNima: 

Hiri;.:n?ham 

Mobile 

\>o 

raJifornw. 

Las  Anjclcs  Cotinty 

Do 

Oakbuid 

Do 

Fan  Francisco..  

lir.trift  of  Columbia: 

NNK-hintcton 

I>o ."; 

I>o ,... 

Do .... 

Florlfla: 

Jarlcwinville 

Orlanilo       

Peasu'dla 

Do     — . 

Ft   Petersburg 

Tvn^l(l 

C.n>r:u 


Number  of— 


Rooms  ' 


3.304 

44:> 

1.140 

1.074 

l.MO 

MO 

4'.^3 


1.252 

i.r-.M 
1, 3a7 


9fi9 
630 
518 
S20 

1.490 


Dwelling 
uaiUi 


8W 

MM) 

2<j8 

2.;0 
4(V> 

us 

'MO 

282 
24fi 
4-W 
oOl 

224 

1  .v. 

I.'l) 
120 
242 
350 


Cost  of  new  housing  per 
dweliiug  unit 


(a) 
Lands* 


$4.'.0 
114 
220 

I'M 

r.i 
(iol 
ro4' 

f73 

2C2 

84 
6G1 
7a3 

i.:«j 

142 
117 
171 
125 
71 
156 


(b) 

Non- 
dwelliiiR 
(ucilities ' 


$7C8 
S5<J 
8:55 

1,40« 

1.  CIS 

5i*7 

St.* 

fviS 

1.45^ 

Wl 

773 

1,250 

973 
712 
754 
7<J1 
700 
5S3 


(c) 

Dwellinff 

(ucilities, 

tuttil 


$3,  727 
3,  VIS 
3,  1^2 

3,444 

.3,  no 

3.  rj4 
3.  llij 
3,  7M 
3,000 

4,002 
3,  ».^2 
3.  702 
4,051 

3. 85fi 

2,  7r.9 

3,  6.W 
3,443 
3.  37f 
3,  514 


Total 
I>er 
uuit 


$4.  &4.> 
4,4.M 
4,2;i7 

5.011 
5.  lOJ 
4,  3tf2 
4.  397 

4,  729 

5,  2U7 

5.  4S4 

4.  UTtl) 
5,20.S 

5,  4  J9 

4,971 

3,  .',9H 

4,  ."'S 
4.369 
4,  150 
4.253 


Total  cost 
of  new 

bou^iiug 


3.'>2 

095 
0.9 
■.f.9 
-07 

692 
701 
253 
.5<i« 
S47 


K  25^  071 

44.S.  122 

1,  2li2,  C91 

1,  252.  753 

'    l,a.2.  5S7 

1.  7*).  748 

fi(vi.  V>7 

.^^s.  t)<J0 

1.  iJsS,  'J\)6 
1,  5?'"..  '•,24 

1.  i'.i7.  r;2 

2.  22**.  123 
1, 637, 153 

1,113,  148 

5'i!,  2.'>0 

.'••;9,  361 

.523.  101 

1,(104.420 

1,  1S8,  307 


2,  921,  r98 

2,  72:1,  005 

2,  9«)9,  525 

2,  732,  544 

75.1.  ."iOl 

759,  (.3;» 

707.  IH9 

1,  lO"*,  ^81 

7i7,  767 

1,986,311 


1,2:5.000 

9,6.38,000 
2,512,011 

883,  ^^S 
4:4,  594 
705,  COO 
1. 1-J9.  .593 
349, 193 

1,234,000 
7Mi.  hoi 
i-.7.  (KM) 
9-10,  l'5« 

3.  945.  43.S 
3.97S,  191 

4.  106.  625 
3. 630.  653 

5.  105,  343 
4,M2,4!l 
3.656,  31 J 
4.005.471 

42S,  945 

3.  .551.  3:iO 

4.  74'-.,  769 
4.212,  17S 

1.  33i».  ••IS 

2.  1.32. 5134 
2.917.317 
2. 178,  isO 

.5,  3''.6,  0.58 

3.  ,>I9.  (!J7 

5.  702.  ^\0 
1..S64.'220 

1.  720,  738 
S20,  693 

1.4.50,818 

a  OM.  948 

12.325.  2;;4 

2..Vk}.  511 

2,  250. 397 


Total  cost 

of  slum 

buil'iings 

to  l>e  lorn 

dowu  <in 

project 

siie  « » 


$104,755 


SCO.  252 
77.113 

"18.355 


313. 868 
Sao.  877 


43.  140 
47.  437 
18.358 
51,  186 
188.618 


418,302 
330.  <»95 
440,  475 
421,456 


124,091 

lO).  119 

23.  132 

297. 689 


331,089 
94.642 


98,407 


(e) 


Total  cost 
of  land  for 

future 
develm>- 

moni  • 


$4.  878 

13.  5Ji 

34,217 
11,413 


38,650 
24.  376 

"6.847 

27.177 
4.filO 

26.202 
8.  .">41 
9.3W 

16,  3i)8 


6.299 

1.767 

25.  720 

'37,ioi 


TotM  eo<(t 
of  em  ire 
project 


$4,  i53. 071 

453.  ttOO 
1,381,000 

1.2S7.000 
1.304,000 
2.  117.000 
76 !.  000 
55s.  IK»0 
1,  <')46, 00) 

1.  .571,  000 
1,511.000 
2.610.000 
1,  6I4,(J00 

1.  140.625 
6(i'.i,  l«X) 
623,  <X« 
.VVl,  Or)0 

1,0'k';.  000 

1, 693,  233 


20,400 


3,807 


Atlanta    ^      2,475  6.T2  511  718  3,624  4,853 

Do                   .     .           .               2.362  fim  4>5  743  3, 2S0  4.  .508 

Do                                                           2.588  <34  ,546  6.-i4  3,484  4,  (Vy4 

Do 2.2".t7  ,".th  :A4  631  3,374  4,  .569 

AnrusU                            .                    . 6S3  1H7  64  828  ,3,620  4,512 

Do                     728  168  44  711  3,737  4,522 

Columbus.  716  166  213  784  3. 2f.3  4,20(1 

l)o                         .                                  1.182  284  180  COl  3.127  3, 9(K 

PaTannab     _ 7fl6  1<4  250  834  3,576  4.  ^M) 

Do 1.956  £01  213  591  3,032  3,  y6."i 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu »T0  220  7.56  793  3,565  5.114 

lUinous 

ChiciRO 7.234  1.708  602  73.5  4.306  .5,643 

r^oriii 2,UX>  .540  197  581  3,774  4,652 

In<!l:in:i 

\nderson 8«2  :03  1S5  «eO  SJiOl  4. 

l».»lHWiir«i  County 478  HI  41  804  3.  l'"-)  4, 

Kokomo...   7.58  175  176  ,572  3.'.81  4. 

Muncie            „ 1. 1»".0  ■-74  313  749  3,  :07  4. 

Vinit-naes 377  83  88  744  3,375  4, 

Kentucky: 

CovinRton._ 1.207  V^  299  901  3.492  4. 

l>o                         _ 738  H>8  ,591  442  3. 6<,8  4, 

FrankrcTt       343  91  163  845  3.245  4, 

L«'\ini7ton               870  200  174  810  3,  .584  4, 

Lou>iMlie  ..    t 3.298  814  .^53  682  3.612  4. 

Do 3.190  788  726  649  3.674  5,048 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans 2,971  "41  .579  871  4.092  5.542 

Do                                    .                                    Z384  656  766  '..':W  3.833  5,535 

Do                            3,4.58  916  865  702  4.  IH)7  .5.  .574 

Do            3,448  903  424  973  3,966  5,363 

Do 2,810  644  542  1,112  4.024  5,678 

Do „. 3,103  7J6  289  1,107  3.973  5,369 

Marvl.AinJ: 

Annaix.lis  380  100  170  .593  3,526  4, 2S9 

»ultlin..rc   -          2,i:58  6U2  494  722  3,916  .5,132 

Do   3.621  878  772  6S8  3.946  .5.406 

Do       '.'. 3.347  810  640  674  3,923  5,2.37 

Do         1.<>'7  2.58  5«>1  715  .3.918  5.  KM 

Do - .-. l.»><;9  404  591  772  3.917  5. 2S0 

Do 2.490  »■*«)  85  S.5S  3.919  4,'<<)2 

Do 2,082  502  8o  9-'9  3,923  4,'J37 

Ma.ssachu$i>tts: 

Hoston •1978  1.017  577  .570  4.129  5.276 

Do 2.787  672  383  610  4.2.5,8  5.281 

Do               4.3J7  1,092  447  644  4,131  .5.  •222 

Do                I.K2  342  7:J2  647  4.072  5.451 

Cnmbri.iito 1.341  .328  ©"W  642  ,3.995  .5.246 

Holyokf 707  159  388  8'28  3,985  5,199 

Michigan: 

IK'lroit        1.000  2»8  691  617  4.542  8.  S.')© 

Do                     1.476  3.55  401  1.002  4.414  5.817 

Do        9.245  2.  i:«l  172  l.IV5|  4.106  .5, 7:« 

Do             1.9,54  440  306  1,037  I         4. 4s3  5.  .826 

Nebraska    Omaha... 2.374  522  I  98  742  1        3,471  4, 3U         2,250,397  1         241,603 

I    <p,,    ,l,.r,.    .,:.-..,    K,,r.ir,.,jr,p   on    p.    1. 

II                                  to  fie  puro!ta.sed  and  valnr  of  land  to  be  doratod,  etcludinfr  cast  or  value  of  exLstinp  shim  bniMinirs  to  bo  torn  down  and  land  for  future  development; 
Ml'cn.^t      .  -    ,..:.:  .     .    1  lanil:  an<i  the  local  authority's  adminisfrative,  iT.rryinp,  and  ctintiiigency  o^iiei'.sps  api>litaMe  to  tl»"se  land  items. 

•  Includes  coii.siruction  co.-;t  of  .site  improvcnier.ts  and  nondwellinc  buildings,  si-ates.  and  eijiiipiuent;  preoccupancy  charges;  and  the  local  aathority's  architectural,  ad- 
minLstrativc.  carrying,  and  contingency  e\i>enses  applicable  to  these  nondwellii:e  facility  items. 

~~^      *  iiulu<ies  the"  cost  of  slum  buil. lines  to  lie  torn  ciowu  and  proi>erly  chargmble  to  clearmg  old  shims  and  not  to  new  hoiising:  pTperses  of  acquiring  slum  buildings;  demoli- 
tion and  clearing;  and  the  linril  authority's  a<lniinistrative.  carrying,  and  contingency  ex[>ense.s  applicable  to  these  slum-eliniiuiilioti  iU'nis. 

»  ivies  not  incluile  any  c<ist  for  oti-site  elimination  since  such  cost  do.'s  not  form  isirt  of  project  develupmeiit  cost.     >"or  number  of  dwelling  units  eliminated  on-site  and 
ofT-sitf  .^>e  t;il>le  VII.  .\nnu:il  Keiort  of  the  I'    S.  Housing  .Vuthority.  1938. 

•  lnclud»>s  cost  of  I*Hd  to  l*  purcliased  .and  value  of  land  to  be  donated,  which  is  to  l»e  used  for  future  development;  cii>eiiscs  of  acquiring  such,  land;  and  the  local  au- 
thority's administrative,  carryiiig,  and  contingency  expenses  applicable  to  such  land. 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Uousing  Authority,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  193S,  76lh  Cong,  lit  sess.,  H.  Doc.  140. 


141.  149 

"'49.012 
7S8.  .562 
671, 809 

739.  075 
869.  347 
4.V..  657 
519,  .589 
29.  tWl 
164.  529 

93.  678 
4.35.  170 
8.32,  131 
751.622 
17\245 
252, 066 


817,942 

5"i8,  973 
770,  160 
167,  780 
296.  •2C.2 
W.307 


9,377 


13.683 
119,720 


3,  340.  000 
3,  0.54.  000 
3,410.0110 

3,  1 .54,  Olio 
759,  .SOO 
761,  1(10 
857,  0(« 

1,210,(00 
808,000 

2,  284,  000 

1,125,000 
9, 6.38, 000 

2, 84:j.  loa 

978.000 
475. 000 
7a5. 000 
l.'.r.H.O'W 
353.000 

1,234.000 
931.000 
3^7.  000 
iiyo.  oiiO 

4,  734.  (HIO 
4,  6.50,  000 

4,  815,  700 

4,  500, 000 

5,  .562.  000 
5,  362. 000 

3,  CkSCi,  000 

4,  170, 000 

.M2. 000 
3.  9m;,  H)ti 

5,  57H,  -KlO 
4. 993.  8O0 
1.51S.  JUO 
2,3V5.OO0 
2.931.0110 
2,  598.  000 

6.214.000 
4,0x8.  IKMI 
6.47:1.000 
2.032.000 

2. 017.  (ro 

921,000 

1,4.V)  8IS 

.2.l»!;4.  918 

12.  32.5,  2.<4 

•2.  .Vi3.  511 

2,  492,  iJOO 


Table  IV. — Estimated  cost  of  U.  S.  HouMng  Authority  aided  projects  covered  by  approved  loan  contracts,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1938 — Continued 


Number  of— 


Location  of  project 


Kew  Jersey: 

A-biiry  Park 

Fli/.abcth 

Newark 

Do 

Do 

Do 

North  Bergen 

Trenton 

Do 

Kew    York: 

BulTalo 

Do 

Do 

New  York  City 

Do 

Do 

PvTacuso 

Vtica - 

Yonkcrs 

North  Carolina: 

Wilmington 

Do 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Cleveland 

Do 

Do 

Colui  ibus — 

Davlon 

Do 

Toledo — 

W  lirrcn 

Voungstown 

Zancsvill" 

Pennsylvania: 

Allcntown 

Clii^sti-r 

Philadelphia , 

Do 

Do.--- 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Do -. 

Rcarling 

South  Carolina: 

Charleston 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Columbia 

Do 

Tcnnt^sce: 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville.... 

Do  

Memphis 

Do 

Texas: 

Austin 

Do 

Do .--. 

Brownsville. 

Corpus  Chrisli 

Do 

Do 

El  Pa.so. 

tort  Worth 

Do 

Houston 

Do 

P!:n  Antonio 

Vennont:  Hurlinglon.. 
West  Virginia: 

Charleston 

Do 

nuntiugton 

Do 

Do  

Parkersburg 


Rooms 


Grand  total. 


Dwelling 
units 


527 
1,720 
1,854 

981 
1.-888 
1.951 

683 

472 
1.549 

2,756 

59«) 

2.  90.3 

10.  875 

10.458 

6,  UlS 

2,712 

922 

2,226 

498 
572 

3,075 
3, 075 
2,  493 
2,449 
2,528 
1,658 
1,680 
840 

1,  .568 
936 

2.406 
1.374 

1,511 
1,638 

2.  358 
4,  000 
,5,  119 
3, 4'.'0 
1,635 
7, -260 
1,722 

490 
384 
697 
632 
844 
780 

2,096 
1,052 
1,:191 
2. 095 
2,971 

303 

1% 

140 

660 

371 

506 

195 

1, 374 

1,  0,54 

1,047 

1,  350 

1,344 

4,876 

445 

1,  519 
579 
330 

.5.';j 

1,  i;{5 

628 


264,060 


LXXXIV— App 156 


126 
423 
444 
240 
4r,3 

4<;5 

170 

12:< 

380 

696 

172 

771 

Z643 

2,551 

1,  476 

678 

212 

545 

116 
136 

7.50 
750 
554 
6j7 
62:5 
4.56 
40() 
200 
380 
224 
6(Hl 
326 

322 

396 

6-20 

1,000 

1,'V.l 

825 

431 

1,7.58 

4U0 

126 

90 
162 
128 
200 
200 

4^*6 
244 
320 

478 
700 

86 

60 

40 

148 

85 

112 

45 

318 

252 

2.50 

332 

328 

1,  -iV) 

101 

366 
1.38 
80 
136 
284 
1.52 


64.451 


Cost  of  new  housing  i>er 
dwelling  unit 


(a) 
Lands 


(b) 


$114 

•2:u 

9(i5 
704 
418 
614 
4'.i7 
327 
253 

4.57 
348 
426 
411 
823 
9'h; 
724 
145 
331 

197 
223 

101 
i:J5 
504 
836 
2.59 
203 
2C>7 
149 
2'.»8 

82 
317 

71 

160 
227 
438 
252 
KM 
2^\ 
444 
28y 
155 

644 
2(.5 
348 
459 
272 
165 

361 
87 
163 
364 
403 

234 

305 
191 
203 
155 
117 
343 
325 
308 
139 
197 
419 
2.- 8 
64 

328 
467 
412 
340 
119 
288 


(C) 


Non-  Dwelling 
dwelling  facilities, 
facilities        total 


$493 
890 
805 
,566 
763 

1,«I9 
903 
698 
545 

6,57 
435 
4:4 
843 
893 
491 
740 
868 
605 

731 
044 

1,136 
1,251 
804 
440 
R'-8 
.595 
937 
1,  021 
W16 
9V»6 
801 
793 

1,126 

954 

946 

977 

676 

1,448 

1,176 

1,  6.56 

1,030 

876 
1,006 
716 
.573 
88 1 
857 

683 
1,385 
871 
749 
912 

611 
1, 104 

883 

7s;i 

673 
KiO 
855 
457 
8<i4 
754 
8'l2 
787 
278 
800 

580 
699 
679 
581 
8fi0 
755 


Total 
per 
uuit 


$3,817 
3.  8.58 
3,6.50 
3.  8S9 
3.868 

.3.717 

3.  725 
3,773 
3,900 

4.172 

3.8.51 

4.  :w) 

4,  (V42 
4.614 
4,021 
3,777 
3,  704 
4,020 

3  731 
3,644 

3,806 

3,  8()2 
4,010 

4,  (W8 
4.0.51 
3,122 
3.  6;« 
3,  ««■) 
3. 604 
3.  80f. 
3.845 
3.480 

3.696 

3.  732 
3.926 

4.  0.55 
3.  9-JO 
4,025 
3,945 
3,879 
3,828 

3,282 
3,501 
3,068 
2.974 
3.757 
3,538 

3.416 
3.  .501 
3.509 
3.444 
3,373 

2. 7.55 
2.3.53 
2.416 
2.811 
2.  (HI 
2.684 
2.  '■:'0 
2.870 
3.287 

2.  '.82 

3.  378 
3.  338 
2.40? 
3, 809 

.3.515 
3.510 
3,700 
3,  fi;i2 
3,  .5(>3 
3,723 


$1,724 
4.979 
.5.  420 
.5.  159 
5.  049 
5.  340 
5.  125 

4.  7W8 
4,758 

5.286 
4.6:17 
.5.  ISO 

5.  896 

6.  .'i.30 
5.478 
5.241 
4.717 
4,956 

4,  6.59 
4,511 

.5,043 

5,  188 
5.318 
.5,  374 
5,  201 

3.  9-20 

4.  MO 
4.  8IK) 
4,8118 
4.8M 

4.  8<  J 
4,344 

4.991 
4,913 
.5.  310 
5.284 

5.  2:40 
5.  754 
5.  ."rfi,5 
5,H24 
5,013 

4.802 
4,  772 
4,133 

4.006 
4.910 
4,560 

4.460 
4.  973 
4.  .543 
4.  5,57 

4,688 

3,600 
3,  7(i2 
3,  4<« 
3,  797 
3, 469 

3.  631 
3,8'28 
3, 6,52 
4.459 
3.875 

4,  467 
4,544 
Z93S 
4,733 

4,423 
4,  678 
4,791 
4,  5.53 
4,542 
4,766 


Total  cost 
of  new 
bousing 


$595,  VM 
2. 106.  18.5 
2.  40().  525 
1.'2:K2(M 

2.  :«7.  (i>4 
'2,  48:i.  OIK) 

871.215 

590.113 

1,808,207 

3,678.817 
797.  .5;« 

3,  99:{,  737 
1.5.582.692 
16.  148.  .5! '4 

8.  085.  788 
3.  .5,5.5,  441 
1.00(1.(100 
2,700.880 

.5»0.  4,56 
613,  447 

3,782,416 
3.  891.  (XX) 

2.  946. 06(5 
3.369.310 

3.  210,  (KX) 
1.787.  4<n 
1.9:46.001) 

<t61.  i:<3 
l,827,()tK) 
l.O'.H.  IDS 

2.  977.  649 
1,416,260 

1.607.000 
1,94.5.4.55 

3.  292.  0.50 
5.  2X4.  800 
7.  118.647 

4.  747.  .301 
2.  .3',t8.  628 

10,  238,  ^^^8 
2. 005,  000 

605.067 
42-^.500 
669.544 
512,  759 
981,985 
911,980 

2,211,918 
1,21.3, '295 

1.  4.U  7-29 

2.  178.021 

3.  25l,  638 

309.  632 

225.  71U 

1:49.  ;*9 

561.913 

2'iH.887 

406.  f>46 

17'2,'241 

1.  161.414 

1,1 23.  .588 

CCvS,  710 

1.  48:4.016 

1.490.329 

3,671.002 

478,063 

1,618,831 
645,  '248 
38;4.  251 
619.  165 

1,  290.  OCX) 
724.448 


(d) 

Total  cost 

of  slum 

buildings 

to  be  lorn 

down  on 

project 

site 


$14.5.315 
97,284 

"io,5,'7.>6 
432,  396 

87.785 

59,  887 

240,793 


(e) 


Total  cost 
of  land  for 

future 
develop- 
ment 


r».  491 

40.  .5:41 

108,  475 


368.834 

11.5,4(* 

407.  -263 
I.OIC,  108 

28.3,  i'M 
1,  237,  212 

813. 259 


606,120 

22.905 
72,266 


3.5.4,  934 
260,690 

'369,'836 


172. 351 
70,669 


219. 545 
86,t'>50 

1,017,364 

19,5, 6'(9 
1,^.4,  372 
736,012 


95,333 

"i04,'456" 
1.54,241 

64.015 
90,003 

302,082 

'i  14.' 747 

295,  979 
402, 362 

19,973 


22,097 

18.  1 13 

17,3.54 

32,  7.59 

157.  272 

87.611 

73. 377 

44.415 

247,  239 

315,378 


152, 421 


308,292 


8,639 
27,287 

217,584 


18,867 

'ft,' 892 

'i2,"l7i 


Total  cost 

of  entire 

project 


37.  749 

5,SJ5 


10,017 


17,114 

"  2.' 4.54' 
9.9'JO 


26.284 


30.569 
40,432 

"6,937 


22,552 


$7.50. 000 
2,  244,  (XX) 
2.  51. V  000 

1.  344,  000 

2.  770.  ax) 

2,  48,3,  000 
9.59,  000 
6.50, 000 

2,049,000 

4, 047, 651 

913,  (XX) 

4,  401.  (XX) 

16,  .592.  800 

16.  710.  2(X) 

9.  323.  000 

4.  .366.  7IX) 

1.  000.  000 

3.  307, 000 

572, 000 
713,000 

4,000.000 

3.  891.  OCX) 
3.  3(X),  000 
3.  630, 000 
3.  240.  000 
2, 0'17,  330 
1,936,  (XX) 

980.  a)0 
1.  827.0vX) 
1  101.0)0 
3, 150,  (MX) 

1,  499, 000 

1,607.000 

2.  16.5.  OCX) 
■3.  378,  701 
6,  2s:4.  800 
8,  136.011 
4,943,000 
?,  ,5.53.  000 

10. 975.  000 
2.005,000 

700,400 

429.  .500 

774.  (KX) 

667.  CX)0 

1.046.000 

1,012,000 

2,  .51 4. 000 
1,213,'2')5 
l,.V>S,47a 
2,474.0!)) 
3, 684, 000 

346,71) 

22.5,  710 

142.043 

.594.  IKX) 

31  :.(XX) 

424,  000 

2CK5.  (XX) 

1,34.5,0(X) 

1.211,  199 

1,CM2.0><7 

1,  5.58,  OCX) 

1,778.000 

3  986.  380 

4S5,000 

1,  771,  252 
645,248 
421,000 
62.5,  000 

1,  290, 000 
747,000 


328,555,023-      26,751,663 


1,388,655 


350.005,341 
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TABur  V — Preliminary  estimates  of  average  monthly  shelter  rents 
per  room  and  per  diccUing  unit  for  V.  S.  Housing  Authority  aided 
prxxjects  covered  by  apT/roved  loan  contracts  (as  of  Dec.  31.  1938) 

ITb*''*'  r»T'^  "••■  -^'n'liminarv  c<tim:itrs  ma'lo  hy  the  U.  S.  Hotislnp  Authority  at  the 
ti..,,.  ,,f  ,ct,  8S  lin  ajisuranii-  that  projects  will  ^>e  within  reach  of  low-iti- 

iv.T!ie  f»r  '■'  in  sutislariilikrl  lioii.-iiiijr  in  eath  pirticuLir  comniunity.    They 

an-  con«T\  .a  ..<  e-itinwU'-.  Mitjeet  t..  revision  hy  the  local  uuthorities.     It  is  antic- 
lp»t.il  aciiml  n-nts  will  Iw  Mihstantially  lower,  often  by  a»  much  as  10  to  15  perceiill 


Location  of  project 


Estima'ed  averafco 
monthly  shelter 
unit  > 


Per 

room  ' 


Per 

dwellilli; 
unit 


Alahania 

Hirniinehanj - - 

Mobile  

Calif'>rnia: 

Los  Anjrfks  County 

l>o - 

()aklan<l.. 

U«.  

San  KrancUcT* - 

Do  .       .   - 

l)L-lrict  nriOlunibia: 

WastiiiiKtvJU - 

I»o  

IK>  - - 

\)i< 

Fluriiln 

Jacks,  in  ville - - 

Orlando -— • 

Peosacula 

Do  

8t.  Petersburg 

Tainiia, - 

Atlanta - - 

Do.... 

Do 

Atipusta — 

Do     - 

Coluinbiis -- 

Do  

Savannab 

Hawaii:  Honolulu 

ilUoois: 

t'ticHKO 

Pwjria 

lD(lian;i: 

Anderson 

I>claw;»re  County 

K-)knmn 

Murieie --- 

Vincvnnas — — 

Kentucky: 

Covinuiim 

Do    

Frankf  irt -^ 

LexiriRton — 

Louisville — . 

Do  

Louisi:)na: 

New  Orleans 

Do _ 

Do _ 

Do  

Do _ 

Do _ 

Marytand 

AnnaiMills 

Baltimore - 

Do]-lII~~""'.'"""'...-.I 

Do ~ 

Do _ 

Do'.'".~."rr.~".'~~""iiiiii""ri".i _. 

Hmsichusetts: 

Boston 

Do - 

Do 

Do  .  

Cambridce 

Hoi  vote 

Wichi>;;in 

Do 

^-"^       Do.!.".'"""""".""I"-""""""~.~ 

■  9ee  definitions  beginninK  on  p.  1.  AimiLil  Report  of  the  U,  S 
183^  :Uii  Cung.,  Ist  !M«i..  U.  Dw.  14a 


$4.  m 

3.  .'«• 
i.  M 

4.  i«^ 
4.l»l 
4.i<« 
3.  T.'i 
3.  :i) 
3.  To 

3.  H> 

i  r») 

3.  M 
3.  SO 

3. 75 
3.00 
3.  SO 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 

3.  OO 

2.  .'^1 

3.  (I".! 

2.  .SO 
3.50 
3  (W 
3.(10 

2  5<1 

3.  -2^ 

i.m 

3.  25 

4.  25 

4.00 

3  25 
3.<U 

2.  7ft 
3.00 
2.50 

3.50 
3..^ 
Z  50 
3.00 

3.  7.-. 
3.50 

4.00 
3.  .10 
4.00 
3.50 
SO-J 
3.00 


$1(V  O") 
).■..  2.'> 

13.  50 

17.  25 
M.  7.'. 
Ifi.  tK> 
15  :i\ 
M.  01) 
If..  25 

ir..  .10 
14  IK) 

14.  .10 
16.75 

Ifl.  2.1 
12.50 
14.  5") 

12  K) 

14.  75 

15.  25 

1 1  75 
10  Z5 
11.75 
10  1)0 
13.  75 

13  %•> 
13.  IK) 
10  OD 

14  ,10 

11.  ii 
14  75 

18  .V) 
10  00 

14  00 
12  75 

12  25 

12.  75 
11.75 

16  ()0 
15.  25 
0.2.1 
12.  .10 
15.50 
14.25 

15.  75 
12.75 
14.75 
13.00 
13.50 
13.00 


3.75 

14.25 

3.75 

1,1.  75 

3.75 

15  75 

3.75 

1.5. 75 

3. 75 

15.75 

3.75 

15.  75 

3.75 

15.75 

3.75 

15.75 

4.00 

15.  75 

4.00 

16.  75 

4.00 

16.00 

3.75 

14.00 

4.00 

15  75 

3.50 

15.00 

4.00 

16.25 

4.00 

1&75 

4.00 

17.50 

4.25 

19.00 

Uoikiing  Authority 


Table  V. — Preliminetry  estimates  of  average  monthly- shelter  rents 
per  room  and  per  dwelling  unit  for  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  aided 
projects  coi-ered  ky  approved  loan  contracts  (as  of  Dec.  31,  1938)  — 
Continued 


Location  of  project 


NeJ>ra.skf»:  Omaha 

New  Jersey: 

.\.^t>nry  Park 

Eli/Jiheth 

NewHflc .--- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

North  Bergen 

Trenton 

Do 

New^'ork: 

HulI:ilo.._ — 

Do.... 

Do 

New  York  City 

Do 

Do... 

Syracuse 

Itica 

Yr>T!k''P! 

North  C^aroIiTKi: 

Wilmington 

Do..  

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Do      

Cleveland 

Do 

Do 

Columbus 

Davtou 

Do 

Tnl«Mlo 

Wirren 

Younpstown 

Z!i;ie.;ville ,. 

Penns.  ham .; 

.\1  lent  own 

Che.5;t«r 

Phibideli'bia 

Do  

Do 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Do  

Reviditiir 

South  Cirolinn: 

Charleston 

Do 

Do 

I>o 

Columbia 

Do 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Do 

Memphis 

Do _ 

Texas: 

Austin 

Do. _ 

Do  

Brownsville 

Corpus  Cliristi 

Do 

Do 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth 

Do 

Elouston 

Do .,„ 

Sr»n  .\ntonio. 

Vermont:  Burlington 

We-st  Vir.'inia; 

Charleston 

Do  

llur'ingtoD 

I)o 

Do 

Parkersburg 


Estimate*!  averxre 
monthly  shelter 
unit 


Per 

room 


$3.75 

3.75 
4.50 


3.75 


Per 

dwelling 

unit 


$17.50 

1.1.75 
IH.  25 
10.73 
l'J.50 
1U.5U 
10.50 
19.00 
16.  .10 
IS.  25 

13.00 
i:j.  25 
14.  .10 
20.  .10 
21).  00 
19.  .10 
16.00 
17.25 
1ft.  75 


3.23 

14.00 

2.75 

11.50 

4.25 

17.75 

4.25 

17.  75 

4.00 

18  50 

4.00 

16.00 

4.0O 

16.50 

4.00 

1.1.00 

4.00 

17.25 

3.75 

16.25 

4.25 

18.00 

3.75 

.    If.  ()0 

4.00 

16.50 

3.50 

15.25 

3.  ,10 

17.00 

3  75 

15.  75 

4.  .V) 

16.  75 

4.25 

17.50 

4  25 

16  .10 

4.00 

16.25 

4.110 

15.  25 

4.-5 

17.75 

3.75 

16.50 

3.75 

15.00 

3.75 

16.00 

2  75 

12.23 

2.75 

11.75 

3.50 

15  00 

3.25 

12.  75 

3.25 

13.  75 

3.50 

15.50 

3.25 

14.  .10 

3.25 

14.50 

3.00 

13.00 

2.50 

9.00 

2.25 

7.75 

2.  .10 

8.25 

1.75 

Si.  25 

3.00 

13.00 

2.  7.1 

12.  25 

175 

11.75 

2.  .10 

11.00 

2.75 

11.25 

2.50 

10.  25 

2.50 

10.  75 

2.50 

10.  75 

2.00 

7.  25 

3.50 

16.00 

3.75 

1.1.  75 

3.75 

15.  75 

3.25 

1,3.  .V) 

3.25 

1.3.  .10 

3.25 

13.  25 

3.50 

15.00 

Source:  .\nnual  Report  of  the  C.  S   Uousing  .Authority,  1U3S,  U.  a.  Du..'artmeut 
of  the  luteriuT,  76tb  Conie.,  1st  s«ws.,  U.  Doc.  140. 
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German  Refugee  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  8  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  5).  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    ROBF31T  F   WAGNER,  OF  NEVV  YORK, 

JUNE  7,    1939 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  German  Refugee  Children,  delivered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner),  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  System  network  on  June  7.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  friends:  Somewhere  on  the  high  seas  tonight,  between  Ha- 
bana.  Cuba,  and  Hamburg.  Germany,  there  steams  an  ocean  liner 
with  a  tragic  cargo.  The  900  men,  women,  and  children  aboard, 
seeking  escape  from  the  terrors  of  the  Old  World,  have  prayed  In 
vain  for  home  and  sanctuary  in  the  New  World  overseas. 

This  tragic  story  has  been  multiplied  in  varying  patterns  over 
and  over  again  in  recent  months.  The  miracles  of  modern  com- 
munication have  brought  home  to  us,  here  in  the  security  of  our 
own  free  land,  these  nightmare  pictures  of  human  misery  and 
human  frustration.  From  time  to  time,  we  learn  of  other  bands 
of  refugees,  drifting  In  barges  down  the  Danube,  sailing  the  seven 
seas,  wandering  in  mountain  passes,  braving  frontier  barriers  and 
fortifirations — striving,  fighting,  dying  to  win  freedom  and  peace 
beyop.d  the  borders  of  the  Third  Reich.  One  by  one,  these  inci- 
dents impress  themselves  on  our  consciousness,  until  they  disap- 
pear from  the  public  prints,  and  a  merciful  curtain  of  obscurity  Is 
drawn  over  their  ultimate  outcome. 

These  homeless  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  writing 
In  the  pages  of  history. the  unforgettable  story  of  an  exodus  un- 
paralleled in  the  life  of  civilized  man.  The  conditions  inside  Ger- 
many which  call  forth  this  exodus  have  made  an  unshakable  Im- 
pression on  the  conscience  of  the  world.  The  most  pitiful  and 
helpless  victims  of  these  conditions  are  the  children  of  tender 
ycar:j — treated  as  social  and  economic  outcasts,  denied  public  edu- 
cation or  the  use  of  parks  and  playgrounds,  insulted  and  beaten  on 
the  .streets,  their  lives  riddled  with  fear  and  insecurity. 

The  parents  of  thousands  of  these  unfortunate  waifs  have  been 
driven  to  death  or  lost  forever  behind  the  walls  of  concentration 
camps.  Their  ranks  are  made  up  of  Jewish  children,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  children  cla.«sified  as  "non-Aryan,"  and  children  of 
parents  with  political  beliefs  out  of  harmony  with  those  of  the 
Na.:i  regime. 

The  events  of  last  November  made  utterly  imperative  the  rescue 
of  these  children  by  the  outside  world.  Within  the  last  6  months 
England  has  admitted  5.000  and  Is  continuing  to  admit  others  as 
arrangements  are  made  for  them.  Little  Holland  has  admitted 
1.500.  Other  countries  have  received  and  cared  for  many  more 
who  have  made  their  way  unattended  In  terror-stricken  flight. 

The  EUflering  of  these  children  and  the  example  of  other  nations 
stimulated  in  our  own  country  the  sympathy  and  helpful  under- 
standing that  have  always  characterized  the  American  people.  Long 
before  there  was  any  plan  or  thought  of  legislation  to  aid  these 
children.  1.400  American  families  in  46  States  had  expressed  to  our 
religious  and  welfare  organizations,  without  solicitation  of  any 
kind,  their  willingness  to  take  Into  their  homes  these  victims  of 
religious  and  political  persecution.  When  Congress  convened  last 
January.  50  of  our  outstanding  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen 
presented  at  the  White  House  a  moving  plea  that  the  American 
Nation  give  refuge  to  some  of  these  children  "as  a  token  of  our 
sympathy  and  as  a  symbol  of  our  faith  in  the  Ideals  of  human 
brotherhood."  From  the  labor  movement  and  from  men  and  women 
In  every  walk  of  life  came  prompt  expressions  of  support  and 
cooperation.  The  press  in  every  part  of  the  country  echoed  their 
Interest  and  applauded  their  efforts. 

To  effectuate  these  Indications  of  national  sentiment,  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  and  Mrs.  EnrrH  Noukse  Rogers  introduced 
In  the  House,  a  bipartisan  plan  within  the  framework  of  existing 
Immigration  laws.  Without  modifying  immigration  quotas  for 
adults,  the  resolution  authorized  the  admission  during  each  of  the 
next  2  years,  of  10.000  German  refugee  children  outside  of  quota 
restrictions  The  resolution  has  been  unanimously  approved  after 
exhaustive  hearings  by  a  Joint  subcommittee  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

The  plan  has  been  carefully  devised  not  only  for  the  safety  and 
care  of  the  children  to  be  admitted,  but  also  lor  the  protection 


of  every  American  Interest.  The  selection  of  the  children  abroad 
will  be  carried  out,  subject  to  immigration  regulations,  by  pri- 
vate American  agencies  already  on  the  ground,  including  the 
splendid  Quaker  organization  which  has  done  such  responsible 
and  constructive  work  to  alleviate  distress  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  children  will  be  of  every  race  and  creed,  and  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  immigration  laws,  as  to  mental  and 
physical  fitness,  and  political  beliefs  compatible  with  American 
democracy.  Their  transportation  care  in  American  ports  of  entry, 
and  admission  into  American  homes  of  their  own  faith,  will  be 
supervised  by  a  group  of  leading  child-welfare  experts.  The  entire 
plan  will  be  financed  by  responsible  private  citizens  and  orgaoi- 
zations  in  the  United  States. 

Coordinating  all  these  efforts  will  be  a  volunteer  nonsectarlan 
committee,  comprised  of  such  outstanding  Americans  as  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Mundeleln,  represented  by  Bishop  Shlel.  of  Chicago; 
Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  canon  of  Washington  Cathedral;  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York;  William  Allen 
White,  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette;  Helen  Taft  Manning,  dean 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College:  Prank  P.  Graham,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  Owen  D.  Young,  leading  New  York 
industrialist  and  humanitarian;  and  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

There  Is  no  danger  that  any  of  these  children  will  become  public 
charges,  for  not  a  single  child  may  be  admitted  unless  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  given  In  advance  that 
it  will  be  cared  for  at  private  expense.  Moreover,  these  children, 
ranging  from  alx)Ut  6  to  14  years  of  age,  will  be  consumers  of 
American  products,  not  competitors  for  American  Jobs.  Certainly 
organized  labor  would  not  be  unanimously  behind  this  plan  If  it 
threatened  our  workers'  security  or  broke  down  the  quota  system 
which  labor  was  instrumental   in  establishing. 

I  want  to  emphasize  especially  that  the  resolution  If  adopted 
would  not  contribute  to  the  breaking  up  of  families  abroad.  It 
Is  the  present  Nazi  regime  which  is  tearing  children  and  parents 
a-sunder.  This  resolution  would  alleviate,  not  aggravate,  that 
tragic  situation.  It  would  bring  help  only  where  help  Is  urgently 
wanted — for  orphans  and  for  those  children  whose  parents  are  will- 
ing to  place  them  temporarily  In  friendly  hands,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  terror  and  oppression  they  are  themselves  unable  to  avoid. 
It  merely  affords  an  opportunity  for  thousands  of  American  citizens 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  humanity. 

The  cause  wh:ch  unites  these  citizens,  and  the  millions  of  others 
who  stand  ready  to  lend  aid  and  strength  to  their  efforts.  Is 
deeply  rooted  in  our  national  heritage.  By  long  tradition,  America 
has  been  the  "mother  of  exiles,"  a  haven  for  the  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted of  all  lands.  It  is  literally  true  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  refugees.  The  brave  men  and  women  who  first  colonized  this 
continent  were  political  and  religious  refugee?.  Over  the  years 
that  have  intervened,  millions  of  every  nationality  and  creed  have 
entered  our  portals  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  citizenship,  and  to  do  their  full  share  toward 
the  development  of  the  America  we  know  and  cherish. 

In  the  light  of  the  problems  confronting  world  civilization 
today,  the  enactment  of  this  resolution  would  be  the  most  imme- 
diate and  practical  contribution  by  the  American  people  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom.  Because  the  resolution  is  in  keeping 
with  the  finest  precepts  of  Americanism,  I  am  confident  that  our 
people  will  make  that  contribution. 


Refugee  Children  From  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  8  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  5),  1939 


LETTTEB    WRITTEN    BY    WILLIAM    B.    GRIFFITH 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  William  B.  Griffith,  chairman  of  the  Im- 
migration Restriction  League,  of  New  York  City,  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  May  2,  1939,  re  the 
Wagner-Rogers  resolution  pertaining  to  refugee  children 
from  Germany,  and  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  fact  that  we  in  the  United  States  have  admitted 
more  refugees  for  permanent  residence  than  have  all  other 
countries  of  the  world. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  2.  1939. 

To  the  Edttob  or  th»  Nrw  York  Timis. 

Srn  There  Us  so  much  mlsrcpr^entatlon  and  so  much  mlsinior- 
matlon  about  the  Wa^^ner  so-called  refugee  resolution  that  It  ought 
to  be  corrected  In  your  editorial  of  Pebraary  18,  1939.  you  errone- 
ously state  obviously  misled  by  all  this  well-orgarUzed  misleading 
-  propaganda  In  favor  of  the  resolution,  that  It  would  admit  "a  cer- 
tain number  trf  German  refugee  children,"  when  not  a  single  child 
who  or  whose  parents  have,  been  persecuted  because  of  race,  or  rell- 
gloufi  or  political  views,  need  be  admitted  under  It.  and  every  one- 
of  the  ••20  000  children  under  14  years  of  age'  could  be  Nazi  chil- 
dren and  no  one  of  them  a  refugee  child.  The  language  of  the 
Wagner-Dlngell-Rdgers  resolution  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
only  the  language  following  the  enacting  clause  is  enacted  into  law, 
reads  as  follows,  and  in  no  way  mentions  refugee  or  persecuted 
children  "Children  14  years  of  age  or  under  who  reside,  or  at  any 
time  since  January  1,  1933.  have  resided  in  any  territory  now  incor- 
porr.ted  in  Germany.'" 

Not  only  would  it  not  apply  to  only  refugee  children  but  the  equi- 
table national  ortplns  fimdamental  proration  of  quotas  among  68 
coimtrles  In  the  1924  Quota  Act  would  bt<  violated  by  its  enactment. 
Germany  has  an  enormous,  disproportionate  annual  quota  of 
27  370,  and  last  year  us/'d  onlv  17.199  of  its  quota.  If  refugee 
^"---Children  should  come  first,  then  reserve  20.000  quota  numbers  of 
neXV  year's  27.370  for  them,  instead  of  increasing  Germany's  enor- 
moiis  quota  of  27.370  this  and  next  year. 

During  the  past  12  months  we  have  received  more  refugees  for 
permanent  residence  than  all  the  re«t  of  the  countries  put  to- 
gether. England,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  European 
countries  are  receiving  them  only  temporarily  and  "in  tran- 
situ." During  the  past  4  years  the  German  Children's  Aid.  Inc., 
has  brought  to  the  United  States  and  placed  in  de.sirable  homes 
annuallv  from  200  to  300  persecuted  German  refugee  children.  I 
understand  the  H.  I.  A  S.  has  also  been  on  the  Job,  as  well  as 
other  Jewish  welfare  corporations.  It  is  a  gross  slander  on  Amer- 
icans and  the  Jewish  people,  who  always  look  after  their  own.  to 
Intimate  that  they  and  America  have  not  been  doing  even  more 
than  their  share  in  brlntrlng  here  German  refugees. 

With  the  United  States  "neglecting  our  own  native-born  chil- 
dren." as  the  President  told  the  Fourth  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Welfare  la.'st  Thursday,  and  the  United  States  having,  ac- 
cording to  the  League  of  Nations  statisticians  over  70  percent  of 
the  world's  unemployed  employables.  I  submit  the  Wagner  reso- 
lution, which,  if  enacted,  might  not  admit  a  single  refugee  German 
child  and  might  admit  20.000  Nazi  chUdren.  ought  not  pass. 
Neither  the  Department  of  Labor  nor  the  Department  of  State  has 
recommended  the  Wagner  resolution,  and  both  Cabinet  Secretaries 
have  written  both  congressional  Immigration  Conunittee  chairmen 
that  no  reconunendation  is  made.  Their  attitudes  are  significant 
and  so  is  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  State  says  it  would 
cost  $150  000  to  administer  the  Wagner  reeolution  If  it  becomes 
law.  The  Wagner  resolution  should  be  defeated. 
Yours  truly, 

Wm.  B.  Grottth. 


Lake  Charles  Deep-Water  Channel 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RENT^:  L.  DeROUEN 

OF   LOLnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  11.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  RESt  L.  DrJlOUEN.  OF  LOUISIANA. 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE.  MARCH 
24.  1939 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  addressing  myself  to 
the  completion  of  the  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass.  La.,  project. 
the  short  ship  channel  from  Lake  Charles.  La.,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  present  water  route  from  Lake  Charles  to  the  Gulf, 
via  the  Calcasieu  River.  Intracoastal  Canal,  and  Sabine  River, 
is  75  miles,  and  the  project  now  under  construction — the 
Calcasieu  River  and  Pass.  La.,  channel— will  shorten  the 
distance  to  approximately  33  miles,  and  result  in  a  great 
saving  not  only  to  the  shippers,  steamship  ccmpanies,  and 
buyers,  but  to  the  public  itself.  At  the  present  time  it  re- 
quires a  whole  day  to  navigate  the  distance  through  the 
channel  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Charles,  and  the 
large  steamships  arriving  at  the  Sabine  Pass  after  mid- 
day are  forced  to  tie  up  for  the  night  and  wait  until  the 
following  morning,  as  it  is  impossible  to  navigate  the  exist- 


ing narrow  channel  after  dark.    Such  waiting  is  both  incon- 
venient and  expensive. 

It  was  our  imderstanding  when  this  project  was  initiated 
that  this  was  to  be  a  3-year  program;  and  unless  sufficient 
funds  are  allotted  for  the  continuation  of  the  dredging  work 
this  year,  the  work  on  the  channel  and  the  development  of 
the  port  of  Lake  Charles.  La.,  and  the  area  it  serves  will 
suffer.  The  channel  should  be  completed  this  year  and  the 
work  on  the  jetties  begun  the  following  year,  1941,  as  to 
undertake  both  phases  of  the  work  during  1940  would  result 
in  confusion  and  retard  the  use  of  the  new  channel,  thereby 
depri\-ing  southwest  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  of  the  economic 
benefits  which  will  accrue  when  this  channel  is  i^bmpleted 
and  open  to  the  public.  The  channel,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  completed  before  the  work  of  repairing  and  extending  the 
jetties  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  undertaken,  as  ships  could  use 
the  channel  even  though  the  jetties  were  not  complete. 

In  other  words,  this  channel  could  be  producing  revenue, 
helping  the  economic  condition  of  the  area  served  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  years,  and  national  and  international  commerce 
benefited  before  the  jetties  are  completed.  Bear  in  mind 
that  new  jetties  are  not  being  constructed;  the  old  ones  are 
merely  being  repaired  and  extended.  Common  sense  and 
business  acumen  point  to  the  completion  of  the  new  channel 
first  and  the  later  improvement  of  the  jetties  if  this  project 
is  to  be  completed  at  an  early  date  and  opened  to  commerce 
and  the  public. 

[Statement  of  Hen.   Ren*  L.  DERotJEN,  of  Louisiana,  before  the 

House   Appropriations   Committee   on  the   hearings  on   the   War 

Department   civil   functions   appropriation,    19401 
Lake  Charles  Deep- Water  Channel — Statement  of  Hon.  RENt  L. 

DeRouen,   a   Representativk   in   Congress   From   the   State   or 

Louisiana 

Mr.  Sntder.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Representative 
DeRouen,  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  DeRouen.  you  may  proceed  in  your 
own  way  and  give  us  such  information  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  moment.  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and.  In  that  connection.  I  want  to  Insert  in 
the  record  this  table  showing  the  estimates  made  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  amounts  allocated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  flood  control  and  river  and  harbor  improvements. 

Mr.  Snyder.  It  may  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Estimates  {76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 


Flood  control: 

(»<>«•  ral 

Mis.-^is.^ipi'I  Kivor 

SatTiiiiunlo  liiver 

Mis.'is.'^ippi  KlviT,  emergcncj-. 

Power  plant: 

Bonneville  Dapi 

Fort  reck  l»ani 

Rivers  and  luirbfirs: 

linproveJnent 

MaiuleuaiiL'e 


Total. 


The  BmlK'et 


Chief  of  Eq- 

giUtXTi 


flin.nno.noo 

31.(«»l.(l(W 
2.UUU.liiiO 

iiuo.uuu 

7.  nno.  imo 
2.  out),  uoo 

3a  000.  ni  10 
41,  i:i6.uuu 


223,a35.0L0 


$l9.^ 

su. 

1. 

1, 


,12.^  .100 
OtXI.MW 
764.  if) 

uuu.uuo 


102, 
SI. 


97.1.800 
7»>.  210 


4U-J.g<)3,U10 


Mr.  DeRouen  May  I  say  to  you.  gentlemen,  that  we  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  are  amazed  at  these  estimates.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  ranking  members  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Mansftelo  is  ill.  In  a  hospital,  and  is  not  able  to  appear.  We  were 
amazed  at  the  tremendous  cuts  made  to  $30,000,000  for  the  entire 
United  States,  for  improvements  for  rivers  and  hartxjrs.  It  is  sim- 
ply impossible,  and  you  might  as  well  have  no  money  for  that 
purpose. 

Throughout  the  entire  country,  on  the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  the 
Gulf,  there  are  projects  under  contract  that  should  go  forward. 

At  this  moment  may  I  quote  what  the  President  cf  the  United 
States  said  yesterday  to  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
He  said.  *I  congratulate  you  on  what  you  have  achieved  In  the 
past";  and  he  then  went  on  to  recommend  the  continuation  of 
projects  which,  by  vision  and  foresight,  and  after  due  considera- 
tion, have  proved  to  be  good  and  worthy  projects 

Certainly  we  cannot  carry  on  these  projects  with  this  amount. 
If  they  are  carried  out.  as  Intended,  they  would  serve  to  create  A 
condition  of  reemployment  of  people  all  over  tlje  ccuntry. 

I  now  address  myself  particularly  to  those  projec's  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  such  as  the  CalCHSicu  River  and  Pass.  La.,  project:  the 
new  ship  channel  to  Lake  Charles.  La.;  and  those  on  the  coast 
between  Louisiana  and  Texas,  connecting  all  cf  the  great  port.*!  on 
the  Gulf,  including  Lake  Charles.  Houston.  Beaumont.  Orange, 
Galveston,  etc  These  waterways  carry  today  50,000,000  tons, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  tcnuage  of  the  Croat  Lakes,  which  ranks 
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as  No.   1,  so  far  as  tonnage  Is  concerned.     The  Lake  Charles  or 
Calcasieu   River  and   Pass  project  was  approved   in   1872. 
Mr.  Snyder.  By  the  Army  engineers? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes.  It  was  of  great  importance  because  of  the 
potential  volume  of  raw  material  located  in  this  area  and  valuable 
for  purposes  of  national  defense.  In  this  area  you  find  the  great 
sulfur  depo.=;it.s,  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  which  is  used  today 
In  the  manufacturing  ol  TNT  and  many  of  our  other  explosives. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Ls  that  the  only  place  it  is  found? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  I  mean  this  Is  the  largest  sulfur-producing  area 
In  the  United  States.  There  is  some  small  production  elsewhere, 
but  I  am  talking  about  the  greater  volume  of  sulfur,  as  bearing 
on  the  necessity  for  continuing  the.se  improvements.  This  is  one 
reason  why  we  should  complete  this  Improvement  as  exi>editiously 
us  possible. 

The  port  of  Lake  Charles  was  developed  through  local  Interests 
at  an  expense  of  $6,500,000.  The  report  I  have  here  indicates  that 
It  was  built  by  local  interests  and  turned  over  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  report  of  the  Army  engineers,  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  On  paee  2  of  Document  No.  299.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress.  CQvcrlng  the  Lake  Charles  deep-water  channel,  bhip 
channel,  and  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass,  La.,  you  wiU  find  this  state- 
ment: 

"The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  after  consider- 
ing the  reports  of  the  district  and  division  engineers  and  the  addi- 
tional information  .submitted  by  local  interests  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Board,  find-s  that  the  substantial  and  growing  ocean  commerce 
of  the  port  of  Lake  Charles  is  now  handicapped  by  the  restricted 
dimensions  of  the  existing  channel  and  by  the  heavy  and  Increas- 
ing barge  traffic  therein.  The  construction  of  the  channel  direct 
to  the  Gulf  as  recommended  by  the  reporting  officers  will  afford  a 
new  and  shorter  route  for  this  commerce,  with  substantial  savings 
in  transportation  costs;  and  provide  an  emergency  outlet  for  the 
ocean  commerce  of  the  entire  Sabine-Neches  area,  which  in  1935 
exceeded  32.000.000  tons.  The  prospective  benefits  of  the  improve- 
ment to  the  extensive  water-borne  commerce,  especially  the  petro- 
leum industry  of  the  locality,  warrant  its  prosecution  at  Federal 
expense." 

Mr    Sntder.  What  was  the  tonnage  In   1938? 

Mr.  DfRot-en.  About  50.000.000  tons. 

Mr.  Snyder.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  tonnage  In  1933  or 
with   1928? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  There  has  been  a  200-percent  Increase. 

Mr.  Snydfr.  Since   1928? 

Mr.  DeRol-en.  Yes;  it  has  continually  Increased,  even  during  the 
depression.  Instead  of  the  volume  diminishing  it  increased  during 
a  period  when  commerce  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  was  at  a 
Btandstm. 

Mr.  Snyder.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
traflio  increa,sed  during  the  depression  years? 

Mr  DeRouen.  I  can  well  understand  that.  This  is  the  only  sec- 
tion where  sufficient  petroleum  supplies  could  be  found  to  carry 
thim  over,  or  to  meet  the  great  demands  resulting  from  the  devel- 
opment within  the  last  10  years  of  automobiles,  airplanes,  and  other 
petroleum-consuming  motors.  A  condition  was  created  where  we 
did  not  have  sufficient  transportation  facilities  for  the  traffic  in- 
volved. Consequently,  barges  and  tankers  were  pressed  into  service 
In  handling  the  agricultural  and  petroleum  products,  and  as  Lake 
Charles  is  the  natural  outlet  to  the  sea  of  this  area,  the  commerce 
of  the  pert  Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

We  were  carrv'ing  full  loads  of  petroleum  products  during  all 
of  that  time.  "That  is  about  the  explanation  of  it.  The  East  was 
buying  raw  materials,  while  prices  were  low.  and  storing  them. 
This  accumulation  of  material,  particularly  of  petroleum,  sulphur, 
naval  .stores,  etc..  resulted  in  increa.scd  traffic  through  the  port 
of  Lake  Charles  and  its  ship  channel  as  water  transportation 
offered  the  cheapest  and  most  accommodating  method  of  moving 
these  products.  Manufacturing,  particularly  in  the  East,  has  also 
played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  port.  For 
Instance,  the  Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  of  New  York,  built  a  plant 
at  Lake  Charles.  La.,  costing  about  $15,000,000,  and  was  busily 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda  and  many  other 
ingredients  that  are  used  In  the  manufacturing  of  munitions. 
In  an  effort  to  find  ways  of  protection,  they  were  storing  these 
products  in  the  East,  which  accounts  for  barge  movements  during 
the  depression  period,  especially  in  the  movement  of  oyster  shells 
and  chemicals.  Further,  world-wide  commerce  emanated  from 
the  port:  cargoes  of  oil.  cotton,  rice,  grains,  naval  stores,  petroleiun., 
etc.,  going  forward  to  Central  and  South  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Australia. 

In  Document  172.  Seventy-second  Congress,  containing  the  re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  preliminary  examination  and 
survey  of  Lake  Charles  deep-water  channel,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  enlarging  the  channel,  making  It  250  feet  wide  instead 
of  125  feet,  with  a  depth  of  30  feet,  the  Secretary  of  War  said. 
In  recommending  the   improvement,  the  following: 

"Based  on  the  comparative  freight  rates,  submitted  under  the 
appendix  II.  and  the  cargo  tonnage  handled  through  the  port  of 
Lake  Charles  during  the  calendar  year  1929,  the  saving  in  freight 
accruing  was  $1,109,458.40.  as  compared  with  the  rates  through 
the  nearest  competing  port  in  the  Instance  of  each  commodity. 
This  saving  does  not  include  137.030  tons  of  miscellaneous  cargo, 
principally  shells,  sand,  and  gravel  for  which  there  is  no  com- 
parative rate.  However,  It  may  safely  be  said  that  these  materials 
could  not  be  marketed  were  it  not  for  the  water  transporUtion 
provided  by  the  deep-water  channeL" 


In  Document  299.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  the  recommendation 
was  made  that  it  should  be  a  3-year  program.  Now,  do  not  forget 
that  the  people  have  contributed  $6.-500  000  and  an  additional 
$3,000,000  for  rights-of-way,  or  practically  $10,000,000,  already. 
This  3-year  program  contemplates  straightening  of  the  channel, 
shortening  the  distance  through  the  river  and  lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
and  the  repair,  extension,  and  improvement  of  the  Jetties  at  the 
mouth  of  Calcasieu  Pass  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Mr.  Snyder.  How  many  miles  is  that? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  It  is  33  miles  to  the  Gulf  by  the  straight  channel, 
and  if  we  followed  the  present  route  it  would  be  75  miles.  The 
engineers  conceived  the  idea  of  shortening  this  for  two  reasons: 
One  was  that  when  a  large  ship  came  from  the  Gulf  it  could  not 
enter  the  small  channel  at  night,  therefore  it  would  have  to  remain 
in  the  Gulf  until  daylight  before  entering  the  channel,  which 
raised  the  cost  per  ton-mile  exorbitantly  high.  Secondly,  the 
contemplated  improvement  would  be  a  saving  of  42  miles  In  the 
distance  from  the  port  to  the  Gulf  cf  Mexico.  We  still  have  now 
from  this  point,  indicated  by  the  yellow  streak  (indicating)  over 
here.  40.000.000  yards  of  material  to  be  removed  at  this  time.  TTie 
first  amount  appropriated  was  the  $1,000,000  last  year,  whereas  the 
Army  engineers  had  recommended  $1,955,000. 

Now.  there  are  right  here  in  this  area  three  dredging  boats,  one 
of  which  is  the  largest  dredging  boat  in  the  world,  dredging  mate- 
rial and  removing  it  to  a  point  a  mile  away.  You  can  Imagine 
what  would  happen  if  we  do  not  have  sufficient  money  to  carry  on 
this  operation.  These  contractors  would  have  to  move  away,  and 
that  would  mean  a  loss  of  at  least  $1,000,000  to  the  contractors  and, 
in  addition,  it  would  throw  out  of  emplo3mient  all  of  the  men  who 
are  working  on  this  channel.  Of  course,  they  would  be  thrown  out 
of  emplo>Tnent. 

Mr.  Snyder.  How  ma.iy  are  there? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  They  have  about  895  men  at  work.  T  am  not 
counting  the  Government  officials  who  would  be  paid  whether 
they  were  working  or  not,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  laboring  class 
who  would  be  forced  "on  relief,  also  the  thousands  who  are  em- 
ployed in  producing  the  tonnage  shipped  through  this  port.  We 
ask  you  to  provide  the  $1,500,000  recommended  for  this  year  and 
an  additional  $1,000,000.  making  a  total  of  two  and  one-hall  mil- 
lions. I  would  like  to  say  now  that  we  had  a  conference  with 
the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  and  he  said  this:  "You  ought  to 
have  more  money,  but  my  hands  are  tied  because  I  have  to  make 
allocations  within  the  Budget  recommendation." 

The  district  engineer,  Col.  R.  W.  Crawford,  on  March  5.  made 
the  statement  in  New  Orleans  that  this  work  should  be  done  at 
once.     He  said  that  the  project  was  needed  right  now. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  complete  this  channel? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  About  $6,000,000,  but  this  figure  applies  only  if 
completed  in  3  years.     And  here  is  what  Colonel  Cravrford   said: 

"New  Orleans.  March  4. — Oil  to  power  the  battle  fleets  of  the 
United  States  in  times  of  national  crisis  will  find  another  exit 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  when  the  short-cut  channel  connecting 
Lake  Charles  to  the  Gulf  is  completed.  Col.  R.  W.  Crawford  de- 
clared here  today. 

"  'At  present.'  Colonel  Crawford,  who  1p  United  States  district 
engineer  lor  the  first  New  Orleans  district,  said,  'stoppage  of  the 
Sabine  Pass  would  temporarily  shut  off  the  movement  of  fuel 
coming  out  of  Port  Arthur.  Beaumont,  and  Orange,  Tex.,  as 
well  as  those  from  Lake  Charles,  La. 

more  difficult  to  block 

"  'Another  entry  to  the  Gulf,  such  as  the  project  which  llnka 
Lake  Charles  directly  to  the  Gulf  through  Calcasieu  Pass  and  gives 
the  Texas  ports  access  there  through  the  Intracoastal  Canal,  would 
make  it  more  difficult  to  block  off  oil  supplies.' 

"Citing  other  advantages  for  the  new  straight-line  waterway, 
which  is  being  constructed  through  a  straightened  Calcasieu 
River  and  out  through  Calcasieu  Pass,  Crawford  said: 

"  'In  addition,  oil  that  came  originally  from  the  Lake  Charles 
district  and  was  intended  either  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  a 
battle  fleet,  could  move  to  the  Gulf  with  more  speed  than  it  j/!an 
over  its  present  route — by  way  of  the  Lake  Charles  deep-^ter 
channel  and  the  Sabine  Pass. 

SEVENTY    MILES    SAVED 

"  'On  that  particular  trip,  about  70  miles  or  approximately  10 
hours'  rtinning  time  would  be  saved. 

"  'Under  all  conditions,"  the  Colonel  continued,  'the  new  channel 
will  serve  as  an  alternate  pass  for  some  30.000,000  tons  of  petro- 
leum products  shipped  annually  to  the  refineries  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.' 

"Other  advantages  which  the  new  channel  will  offer  In  times  of 
national  emergency,  the  Colonel  envisioned  as: 

outlet  foe  food 

"  'To  provide  a  relatively  speedy  outlet  for  food  from  the  cattle 
and  grain  sections  around  Lake  Charles  to  Atlantic  ports  or  to 
ships  at  sea. 

"  'In  event  of  chemical  developments  In  this  region,  to  provide 
faster  movement  of  such  cargoes  destined  to  points  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.' 

"The  Lake  Charles  channel,  according  to  report,  should  be 
completed  during  1940  or  1941." 

I  have  here  a  recent  report,  just  out,  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Maritime  Commission,  on  the  port  of  Lake  Charles.  This 
report  is  signed  by  the  Chief  of  ESigineers,  and  it  is  entitled  "Port 
Series  No.  31.  1938."  covering  the  Port  of  Lake  Charles,  La.  This 
report  Indicates  the  necessity  of  completing  the  project  at  tlila 
time. 
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Wltiiln  this  area  are  located  plants  of  the  Mathleson  Chemical 
Co   of  New  York,  and  a  number  of  the  btt;  oil  companies,  includ- 
ing the  Gulf  Reflnlnj?  Co.  the  Mellon  Oil   Interests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Contlnenuil  OH  Co..  and  many  others.    Here  are  located 
their  mam  stomt,'e  and  loading  plants.     In  addition  to  that.  Swift 
ft  Co   have  acquired  640  acres  there,  and  have  one  of  their  largest 
plants  located  there.     That  has  been  done  during  the  last  2  years, 
and  they  are  employing  about  1.000  men.     There  Is  a  glass  factory 
planned,  which   Is  In   course  of   being  built,  and   there   are   some 
alkali  works  also.     Those  people.  In  those   Industries,  are  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  .spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  there,  and 
they  will  do  so  If  proper  port  facilities  are  provided,  thus  creating 
new  employment,  thereby  reducing  the  relief  rolls.     I  have  letters 
from  them  saying  that  they  will  have  to  abandon  their  plans  un- 
less these  facilities  are  provided.     They  say.  "we  are  ready  to  put 
men   to  work  when  the.se   facilities   are   provided."     All   of   those 
Investments  are  predicaU  d  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  within 
3  years,  because  the  Government  said  to  them,  "you  can  go  ahead 
and  build  your  manufacturing  plants,  and  we  assiire  you  that  the 
faculties  will  be  completed  In  3  years."     Now,  If  we  do  not  com- 
plete the  work  in  3  years.  I  think  those  people  will  move  away  and 
seek  other  places  In   which  to  operate,   and  that  would  mean   a 
great  loss  to  all  those  States  In  the  South  bordering  on  the  Gulf. 
We  had  at  the  meeting  down  there  representatives  of  some  of 
our   greatest   financial   and    Industrial   Institutions,   including   the 
vice  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  president  of  the  Louisi- 
ana  &   Arkansas,   and   executive   officers   of   the   Texas  &   Pacific, 
Kansas   City   Southern,   and   Southern   Pacific   railroads.   Mr.   Dan 
Moran.  president  of  the  Continental  Oil  Co.,  of  Ponca  City,  Okla., 
and   many  other   representatives  of   leading   financial  and  indus- 
-  trial   Institutions,   and   they  all  wanted  this  constructed  at  once. 
Now,  we  have  been  Inviting  those  people  to  come  there  and  build 
factories  so  as  to  put  more  men  to  work,  and  then  we  find  our- 
selves defaulting  on  the  promise,  or  we  find  that  there  is  a  default 
on  the  promise  that  the  Government  made  to  us.     That  is  the 
situation  there. 

Mr.   Starnes.  How   much   money   do  you   recommend   for   that 
project? 

Mr.   DrRoTTTN.  We    should   have   $1,000,000    more,    or   $2,500,000. 
That  would  keep  the  construction  companies  going. 

Mr.  STARNrs.  Would  that  complete  the  project  in  Its  entirety? 
Mr.  Dr.RouiN.  No;  that  would  only  be  carrying  out  the  promise 
of  the  Government  to  complete  It  In  3  years.  We  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  did  the  first  Job  on  It.  In  doing  the  first  Job  we  spent 
$10,000,000,  The  Government  has  said,  or  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  has  recommended 
a  3-year  program.  The  Government  has  promised  to  complete  it 
within  3  yeairs  Assurance  was  given  to  the  world  that  it  would 
be  completed  in  3  vears.  but  now  we  are  defaulting  on  that.  It 
Is  a  serious  situation.  Here  Is  an  instance  where  we  could  put 
men  to  work.  The  large  petroleum  companies  want  to  operate  In 
our  section:  they  are  seeking  material  that  is  produced  there,  and 
they  have  built  many  large  boats  and  tankers  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  oil.  but  If  they  are  cut  off  because  of  the  lack  of  these 
facllltle.s.  they  will  ojierate  In  other  localities. 

But  for  the  operations  down  there  you  would  be  paying  38  cents 
per  gallon  for  gasoline  right  now.  That  Is  what  we  have  been  saving 
to  the  country  as  a  result  of  those  operations.  But  for  that  you 
would  be  paying  100  percent  more  for  sulfuric  acid  than  you  now 
pay.  and  that  saving  Is  largely  attributable  to  water  carriage  or 
water  trajosportation.  This  channel  will  be  an  Integral  part  of  our 
national  defense  and  as  such  the  projects  speedy  completion  should 
be  further  assured  by  the  allocation  of  sufficient  funcla  to  carry  on 
the  drcdplng  work  planned  for  the  year  1940. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you,  and  I 
do  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  grant  this  incrca.<e.  When  we  do  this  we 
provide  employment  for  men  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of  work. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  in  one  breath  we  say,  "Let  us  put  men 
to  work, '  and  then  in  another  breath  we  say,  "No;  we  will  not  do 
that — we  will  not  put  men  to  work."  I  do  not  see  how  v.e  can 
expect  Industry  to  put  men  to  work  when  we  say  to  them.  "You  can- 
not invest  vour  capital  In  a  way  that  will  permit  you  to  put  men  to 
work."  We  cannot  expect  that  result  when  we  cut  off  not  less  than 
$75,000,000  for  projects  under  construction  and  which  should  be 
corjipletod  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  projects  that  should 
be  completed,  and  certainly  we  should  continue  in  employment  those 
who  are  now  on  the  Job. 

Mr.  Sntd^  We  thank  ycu  for  your  statement,  Mr,  DeRotten,  and 
you  will  have  the  prtvil»ge  of  revising  and  extending  your  remarks. 
Mr.  DeRoukn,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 


'  National  Old-Age  Pensions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8, 1939 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.  R.  6466,  the  so- 
called  Townsend  old-age  pension  bill,  was  presented  to  the 


Hou.se  of  Representatives  for  action  last  Wednesday,  it  was 
under  circumstances  almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  ol 

this  body. 

It  was  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
with  no  recommendation,  no  report,  no  discussion  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  bill  itself. 

It  was  brought  to  the  floor  by  the  Rules  Committee  under 
a  closed  rule,  which  in  popular  parlance  is  known  as  a  gag 

rule. 

Four  hours  of  debate  were  allowed.  2  hours  for  the  pro- 
ponents and  2  hours  for  the  opponents  of  this  measure — 4 
hours  in  which  to  discuss  its  merits  or  demerits  and  In 
\^hich  the  Members  of  the  House  had  to  find,  if  possible,  an 
opportunity  to  explain  their  reasons  for  voting  either  for  or 
against  the  bill. 

Manifestly.  It  was  Impossible  for  the  greater  number  of 
those  voting  on  the  bill  to  have  any  opportunity  to  say 
anything  at  all.  and  it  was  impossible  for  those  who  did 
have  a  chance  to  speak  to  do  much  more  than  explain  the 
merits  and  the  demerits  of  the  bill  in  the  most  superficial 
and  cursory  fashion. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  at  this  time  to  sum  up 
the  reasons  why  I  found  it  Impossible  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. Let  me  say  in  advance  that  I  favor  whatever  pension 
plan  can  be  worked  out  on  a  practical  and  constitutional 
basis  to  provide  for  the  support  in  reasonable  comfort  of 
our  aged  citizens.  I  am  not  willing  to  have  my  hands  tied, 
my  ankles  ironed,  my  lips  gagged,  and  my  eyes  blinded,  and 
then  be  compelled  to  vote  on  a  measure  as  far-reaching  as 
this  measure  was;  and  I  believe  that  any  fair-minded  man 
or  woman  who  will  read  the  record  and  acquaint  himself 
or  herself  with  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  this  bill  was  brought  to  the  House  will  agree  with 
those  who  refused  to  enact  such  fundamentally  important 
legislation  under  any  such  conditions. 

I  resent  the  way  this  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  It  was  brought  in  under  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed because  the  administration  and  those  who  control  the 
proceedings  of  this  body  wanted  to  avoid  a  fair  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  bill  or  any  chance  for  its  amendment; 
the  open  and  declared  purpose  was  to  try  to  put  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  an  embarrassing  political  position.  It 
was  a  disgraceful  and  vicious  procedure  that  is  to  be  con- 
demned by  every  citizen  who  values  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  constructive,  intelligent  methods  of  legislation. 

Here  was  a  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  was  admitted  by 
the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee [Mr.  DouGHTONl  to  be  an  unusual  procedure.    He  said: 

It  Ifl  a  fact  that  this  is  an  unusual  procedure,  and  so  far  as  I 
recall  this  Is  the  first  bill  that  has  ever  been  reported  In  this  man- 
ner by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  that  committee  some  14  or  15  years,  and  certainly  the  first  bill 
that  has  been  reported  in  this  way  since  I  have  been  its  chair- 
man,    •     •     • 

Scores,  and  I  mny  say  hundreds,  of  Members  of  this  House,  some 
for  and  some  against  the  measure,  some  favorable  and  some  unfa- 
vorable, have  said  to  me  that  this  bill  Is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  and  to  the  entire  country  that 
the  Members  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  have  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  himself  stating  that  the 
Members  of  this  House,  some  for  and  some  against  the 
proposed  legislation,  had  asked  that  the  bill  be  brought  to 
the  floor,  and  yet  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  submitted 
the  bill  without  any  recommendation,  without  any  report, 
without  any  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  bill, 
and  then  the  Rules  Committee  reported  the  bill  under  a  gag 
rule  that  prevented  any  amendment  whatsoever  and  pre- 
cluded any  adequate  opportunity  even  for  reasonable  debate 
and  discussion.  It  Is  a  performance  of  which  those  who  con- 
trol the  proceedings  of  this  House  certainly  cannot  be  proud. 

The  whole  situation  was  well  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  Honorable  C.^rl  Mapes,  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  when  he  said: 

Let  me  emphasize  the  statement  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  mado.  that  this  is 
the  first  and  only  time  in  his  experience  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  ever  re- 
ported a  piece  of  legislation  to  the  House  without  recommendation. 
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In  that  connection,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  for  30  years. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight,  let  me  say  at  the  outset, 
as  one  member  of  the  committee.  I  voted  against  this  rule  In  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  It  Is  a  gag  rule  and  ought  to  be  defeated. 
It  provides  for  4  hours  of  talk.  4  hours  of  balderdash  only,  and 
then  compels  a  vote  on  the  bill  as  it  Is  without  any  opportunity 
to  amend  or  perfect  it.  I  am  opposed  to  being  gagged  and  bound 
that  way. 

Under  this  rule  •  •  •  the  House  can  do  nothing  more  than 
go  through  the  motions  of  considering  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
has  been  characterized  as  "one  of  the  most  far-reaching  revenue 
measures  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  American  people," 
without  Its  ever  having  been  seriously  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  to  which  It  was  referred,  and  without 
the  benefit  of  anv  recommendation  on  it  by  that  or  any  other  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  Indeed.  It  Is  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
rtile  not  only  compelled  consideration  of  it  under  those  circum- 
stances, but  required  that  the  bill  be  voted  up  or  down  without 
any  opportunity  to  consider  It  seriously  even  on  the  floor  of  the 
House     •     »     •      What  a  travesty  on  legislative  procedure. 

The  bill  before  us  Is  not  H.  R.  2,  which  the  Townsend  people 
l-.ave  been  vritlng  us  about.     It  Is  a  ncv.-  bill. 

No  one  knows  how  much  anyone  would  get  if  this  bill  should 
be  enacted  into  law.  Townsendites  are  locking  lor  $2C0  per  month. 
Everyone  concedes  that  they  would  get  no  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  that  amount  under  this  bill     •     ♦     •, 

This  bill  was  never  even  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
r.nd  Means.  The  draft  which  we  are  asked  to  vote  upon  was  not 
Inircduced  until  the  day  before  the  committee  washed  its  hands 
of  It  by  reporting  It  without  recommendation.  It  was  availab'.e 
In  printed  form  only  an  hour  or  so  before  the  committee  took  the 
action  It  did.  No  one  familiar  with  legislative  procedure  and  with 
Congress  has  any  expectation  or  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted  into 
law.  It  Is  not  here  for  that  purpose.  It  is  here  for  political  pur- 
poses only.  Everyone  knows  that.  The  purpose  is  so  clear  that  it  Is 
transparent.  There  ought  to  be  some  better  reason  for  the  passage 
or  consideration  of  legislation  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
r.nd  to  those  whose  hearts  are  set  upon  getting  legislation  which 
will  prov.de  them  with  reasonable  security  In  their  declining 
years.      •      •      • 

In  this  connection  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  in  control  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as  It  Is 
cf  all  other  committees  of  the  House,  It  determines  what  legisla- 
tion w'.U  be  considered  and  what  will  not. 

The  friend^  and  advocates  of  legislation  to  provide  adeqviate  se- 
curity for  old  people  in  their  declining  years  cannot  help  but  be 
greatly  disappointed  over  the  situation  with  which  the  House  is 
ccnfronted.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  legislation,  the  pro- 
cedure adcpttd  to  bring  it  up  is  a  hoax  pure  and  simple.  No  one 
can  be  proud  of  It,  No  one  can  defend  it.  We  are  asked  to  pass 
a  gag  rule,  which  will  permit  of  no  amendment,  to  consider  legisla- 
tion of  vital  importance  which  Is  full  of  loopholes.  Imperfections, 
and  ambiguities,  and  which  Is  not  recommended  by  the  committee 
to  which  it  was  referred,  nor  any  member  of  It,  as  far  as  the  record 
shows. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  keeping  in  mind  that  picture  of  the 
procedure  under  v.'hich  H.  R.  6466  was  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  with  the  observation  that  the  majority 
party  of  the  House  voted  to  support  the  gag  rule,  let  me  now 
proceed  to  quote  some  of  those  who  could  and  did  get  the 
time  to  discuss  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  their 
probable  effects  not  only  upon  the  Nation  as  a  whole  but 
upon  the  elderly  citizens  of  the  Nation  particularly. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
DouGHTON,  is  to  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  sources  to  which  to  refer  for  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  proposed  legislation.  As  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  he  sat  for  months  considering  at 
various  times  different  plans  proposed  by  the  Townsend 
group.  He  discussed  H.  R.  6466  on  the  floor,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

This  bill  will  not  only  impose  a  new  tax  but  the  heaviest  tax 
ever  levied  In  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  tax.  as  expressed  by  the  proponents  of  the 
measure,  is  not  to  pay  pensions  to  aged  people  but  to  promote 
recovery — business  recovery  and  permanent  prosperity.  In  other 
words,  the  first  purpose  Is  not  to  pay  pensions  to  aged  people  but 
is  to  bring  about  the  enrichment  of  all  people. 

It  will  impose  not  only  a  tax.  the  heaviest  tax  In  all  history,  but 
It  would  impose  a  tax  without  any  reference  or  regard  whatever 
to  ability  to  pay.  and  pretending.  I  say,  to  promote  business  recov- 
ery. It  Is  also  claimed  that  this  bill.  If  enacted  into  law.  would 
abolish  poverty,  would  banish  the  poorhouse,  eliminate  covirts  and 
Jails.     •     •     • 

Since  1933.  when  the  first  petition  was  filed  with  Congress  to 
pay  pensions  of  $200  a  month  to  aged  people,  the  money  to  be  raised 
by"  a  transactions  tax,  the  Townsend  plan  has  undergone  many 
changes,  mutations,  and  al>out-faces.  But  there  Is  one  respect  In 
which  It  has  undergone  no  change,  and  that  Is  constantly  dangling 
In  the  faces  of  the  old  people  and  drumming  in  their  ears  $200-a- 


month  pensions  •  •  •.  TVo  hundred  dollars  a  month  Is  to  be 
paid,  regardless  of  need,  regardless  of  Income,  or  regardless  of 
wealth. 

Said  Mr.  Dougiiton  further: 

Funds  to  finance  this  program  are  to  be  obtained  by  lev^'lng  a 
transaction,  or  gross-income  tax.  of  2  percent  upon  individuals, 
corporations,  firms,  partnerships,  or  other  entitles  on  each  and  every 
transaction,  with  a  few  exceptions,  except  that  producers,  manu- 
facturers, and  wholesalers  only  pay  one-half  of  1  percent.  It  has 
been  reliably  estimated  that  the  2-percent  tax  would  apply  to  70 
percent  of  the  transactions  in  dollars  and  the  one-half  of  1  percent 
would  only  apply  to  30  percent  of  transactions  In  dollars. 

•  •  •  Both  taxes  would  apply  on  every  article  over  and  over 
again,  because  it  Is  a  multiple  tax.  It  multiplies  Itself  with  every 
transaction.  This  pyramiding  adds  enormously  to  the  Iniquitous 
effects  of  the  tax.  No  tax  that  I  can  conceive  of  is  so  unequal,  so 
unjust,  so  unsound,  so  fanatical,  so  intolerable,  and  so  Inequitable. 
•  ♦  •  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  multiple  sales 
pay-roll  tax  Is  a  superimposed  tax.  Imposed  upon  all  other  taxes. 

Mr.  DouGHTON  continued: 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  mtiltlple-sales  and 
pay-roll  tax  Is  to  be  superimposed  upon  our  present  tax  structure, 
or  Is  in  addition  to  all  of  the  tax3s  levied  by  the  Federal  Grovcm- 
ment.  States,  counties,  and  local  taxing  units.  At  least,  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  doubling  our  Federal  tax  burden,  and  If  suflacicnt 
funds  are  obtained  from  the  tax  to  pay  the  $200  per  month,  and 
which  Dr.  Tov.-nsend  testified  was  only  a  "starter,"  it  will  more 
than  double  the  tax  collections  now  made  by  all  Government  units. 
Dr.  Town.send  even  says  that  $300  per  month  is  the  ultimate  goal. 
He  also  suggests  that  ultimately  the  national  debt  may  be  paid  off 
out  of  this  tax.  It  would  impose  an  average  tax  burden  upon  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  all 
other  taxes  now  paid,  of  $185  per  year,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
our  present  per  capita  income  of  $547. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  said 
fur' her: 

This  tax  would  give  an  enormous  advantage  to  large  distributors 
who  distribute  directly  to  the  consumer,  as  the  total  tax  payable 
with  respect  to  any  commodity  varies  with  the  number  of  hands 
through  which  it  passes.  Also  to  chain  stores  who  buy  direct  from 
the  manufacturers  or  produce  their  own  goods.  Middlemen.  In 
many  cases,  will  be  eliminated.  Small  Jobbers  and  small  mer- 
chants will  be  wiped  out,  thus  fostering  monopoly,  as  Independent 
small  businesses  will  be  crushed  and  unable  to  compete  with  the 
producers  who  have  sufficient  capital  to  develop  retail  outlets.  Even 
Dr.  Townsend  admits  this  and  states  that  they  ought  to  be  wiped 
out. 

As  to  the  actual  consequences  of  such  a  plan,  were  It  placed 
Into  operation,  I  desire  to  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of  out- 
standing economists,  businessmen,  farm  and  labor  organizations, 
and  those  who  are  qualified  to  Judge  as  to  the  economic  eifectr 
of  the  Townsend  program.  Among  the  large  array  cf  witnesses 
brought  forward  by  the  Townsend  organization  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings,  there  did  not  appear  a  single  econom.st  or  recog- 
nized tax  expert  to  support  their  plan.  Among  these  appearing 
voluntarily  before  the  committee  and  taking  the  position  that  the 
bill  was  unsound,  impracticable,  unworkable,  and  dangerous  were 
the  following: 

Dr.  Sllchter.  of  Harvard  University;  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  of 
Princeton  University;  Dr.  Frederic  Dewhurst,  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund;  Prof.  Paul  Haensel.  of  Northwestern  University; 
Dr,  Albert  Hart,  of  Chicago;  Prof.  Paul  Studenskl,  of  New  York 
University;  Dr,  Harold  G,  Moulton.  president  of  the  Brookings 
Institution;  Dr.  Francis  Tyson,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  John  T,  Flynn.  and  David  Cushman  Coyle,  both  economists 
and  nationally-known  writers. 

Representatives  of  business  Included  Gerard  Swope,  president  of 
General  Electric;  Marlon  B,  Folsom,  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co,;  also 
Matthew  Woll,  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor — he  made  it  clear  that  labor  did  not  favor  the  Townsend 
bill  or  the  principle  underlying  It. 

As  to  Its  effect  upon  agriculture,  Dr,  John  Lee  Coulter,  prob- 
ably the  most  outstanding  agricultural  economist  In  America  to- 
day, sjtated,  in  effect,  that  the  adoption  of  the  Townsend  plan 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  farmer  and  destructive  to  the  entire 
agricultural  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  desire  to  note  some  of  the  written  pro- 
;  tests  which  reached  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  against 
i  H.  R.  6466  and  other  measures  which  have  from  time  to  time 
:   been  proposed  by  the  promoters  of  the  Townsend  plan. 

On  May  25,  1939,  William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
!  Federation  of  Labor,  wrote  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  length,  and  among  other  things  stated: 

We  are  convinced  that  to  pretend  to  offer  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$200  a  month  to  all  old  persons  regardless  of  need,  as  is  done  by 
H,  R.  6466.  is  both  dishonest  and  undesirable.  It  Is  dishonest  be- 
cause no  such  large  sums  could  be  paid  to  Individual  annuitants 
even  with  the  burdensome  taxes  proposed.  The  amounts  actually 
paid  would  be  very  much  uoiier  the  maxlmtim  and  would  fluctuate 
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from  month  to  month,  so  that  no  real  ««:"'-"y/°^f,„^„f,^^*!^** 
f^lhase  who  really  need  It.  while  others  would  receive  sums  en- 
tirely urne^-essarv  in  their  economy. 

It  1-  undesirable  because  It  taxes  wages  and  gross  Incomes  with 
practically  no  regard  for  ability  to  pay.  and  because  it  offers  tre 
merdous  lncent:ve  to  integration  of  producing  and  markft'ng 
unitf  at  the  expense  of  small  Independent  business.  The  inde- 
pendent retailer  the  consumer,  and  the  wage  earner  will  be  the 
iwsers  under  this  program.  A  gross-income  tax  of  a  flat  pfrcent 
c^"ot  be  other  than  regressive  iu  effect;   It  is  a  thoroughly  bad 

lorm  of  taxation.     •     •     •  .  .  ,         ^       „.«i 

The   American   Federation   of   Labor  believes  In   enlarged   social 
■  aecurltv  for  the  Nation  but  achieved  by  reasonable  methods.     It 
condemns  H    R    2  and  even  moic  H.  R.  6466  as  wholly  unreason- 
able devlres  and  as  unable  to  fulfill  the  Implied  extravagant  prum- 
Ise  of  large  pensions  on  the  basis  of  which  they  make  their  appeal. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  through  its  presi- 
drnt.  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  wrote  the  committee  from  Chicago. 
111..  May  29,  1939,  submitting  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
To\vTi?.end  old-age  pension  plan  and  cf  H.  R.  6466,  and  said: 
It  would  be  fiscal  suicide  for  this  Nation  to  undertake  to  pay 
old-age  pensions  provided  for  in  H.  R  6463. 

•  •  •  Every  farmer,  every  workingman.  every  businessman, 
and  every  person  receiving  Income  of  any  kmd  from  any  source 
would  be  subject  to  this  gross-revenue  tax.  The  only  exemptions 
are  the  revenues  derived  from  national  banks,  fraternal  organiza- 
tions religious  and  educational  organizations,  nonprofit  coopera- 
tives, building  and  loan  a.ssociations  to  a  certain  extent,  life-in- 
surance policies.  Federal  tax  payments,  and  Federal  benefit  pay- 
ments. ^  .  . 
Every  time  a  commodity  Is  sold,  every  time  it  Is  transported 
commercially,  every  time  a  wage  or  salary  payment  is  made,  every 
time  an  Income  payment  Is  received,  a  tax  would  be  levied  on  the 
total  gross  amount  of  tho  sale,  wage  payment,  or  Income  pa\-ment. 
with  no  deductions  for  losses,  expense,  or  cost  of  any  kind. 

This  means  that  the  tax  would  be  pyramided  over  and  over 
again  In  the  channels  of  trade  and  distribution,  so  that  Its  total 
eflecls  would  be  cumulative  and  would  be  manyfold  what  appears 
on  the  surface. 

It  would  be  especially  burdensome  to  agriculture.  For  example. 
In  the  cr"=e  of  wheat,  a  tax  would  be  levied  on  the  total  wages  of 
farm  hands  employed  in  producing  the  wheat:  the  farmer  would 
pay  a  tax  on  the  total  sales  value  of  the  wheat  sold  to  the  local 
elevator:  the  elevator  in  turn  would  pay  a  tax  on  the  total  sales 
value  of  the  wheat  when  sold  to  terminal  agency;  and  the  latter 
in  turn  a  tax  on  the  total  sales  value  of  the  wheat  when  sold  to  the 
mill.  The  mUl  process.ng  the  wheat  Into  flour  and  byprodvict  : 
feeds  would  pay  a  tax  on  the  total  sales  value  of  these  products — 
likewise,  the  wholesaler,  then  the  local  Jobber,  and  then  the  re- 
tailer Each  time  the  product  is  sold  the  tax  on  the  entire  amount 
must  be  absorbed  and  the  tax  Is  thus  compounded  again  and 
again  It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  every  time  the  com- 
modity is  handled  by  labor  and  waees  are  paid,  a  tax  is  paid  on  the 
fiill  amount  of  such  waRes;  also  that  every  time  the  commodity  Is 
transported  by  rail,  water,  or  by  truck  for  hire  the  tax  Is  paid  on 
the  cof-t  of  transportation. 

All  these  cumulative  taxes  are  comp)o\inded  together  like  com- 
pound interest  To  the  extent  they  can  be  pa.ssed  on.  the  con- 
sumer will  pny  the  bill  In  his  loaf  of  bread;  to  the  extent  they 
cannot  be  paswd  on.  stich  taxes  would  be  passed  back  to  the 
farmer  in  lower  prices  for  wheat.     •     •      • 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  there  were 
10.110.000  American  citizens  60  years  of  age  and  over  In  1935.  or 
about  8  percent  of  the  total  population. 

H  Is  estimated  that  by  1945  the  total  number  of  persons  60  years 
of  age  and  over  will  be  15.710.000  and  24  980.000  by  1965  (Scripps 
Foundation  for  Research  in  Population  Prcblems). 

To  pay  a  pension  of  $200  per  month  to  10  000,000  persons  would 
require  an  annual  revenue  of  $24,000,000,000.  In  order  to  pay 
such  a  pension  to  25.000.000  persons  in  1965  would  cost  »60  000.- 
000.000  annuallv.  In  establishing  a  pension  system.  It  Is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  not  only  present  costs  but  probable  costs  In 
the  future. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  inequities  of  this  legislation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  tax  would  have  to  be  paid  by  each  individual  on  his 
losses  just  the  .^amc  as  on  his  gains.  If  on  a  transaction  he 
lost  $100  or  $1,000  he  would  be  taxed  to  the  same  extent  and 
in  the  same  way  as  though  he  had  gained  $100  or  $1,000. 

The  National  Grange,  the  Railway  Labor  Executive  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Association  for  Social  Security,  Inc., 
all  were  unalterably  opposed  to  H.  R.  6466  and  to  any  other 
similar  plan  of  multiple  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  both  illuminating  and  startling  to  see  In 
tabulated  form  just  what  the  tax  burden  which  would  have 
bf-en  imposed  by  H.  R.  6466  would  have  been  upon  each 
State.  The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in- 
cluded in  his  remarks  a  table  prepared  by  W.  L.  Price,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, showing  the  estimated  additional  tax  burden  necessary 


to  pay  maximum  pensions  of  $200  per  month  to  8.000.000  and 

10  000  000  persons,  based  upon  per  capita  and  computed  on 

population  of  130.000.000.    I  desire  to  Include  that  table  in 

my  remarks  at  this  point  in  order  that  anyone  may  see  for 

himself  just  what  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 

for  an  old-age  pension  of  $50  a  month,  $100  a  month,  $150 

a  month.  $200  a  month,  or  any  figure  above  that  amount. 

The  Townsend  plan— Estimated  additional  tax  bitrden  necessary  to 

■pay    maximum    pensions   of   $200    per    month    to    8,000.000    and 

10000.000   persons,    based    upon   per   capita   cost   computed   on 

population  of  130.000.000 

MAXIMtJM    PENSION,     $200 


Pensioners 


8,nnn.nno — - 

lo.oou.ooo - 


Annual  cost 


$10,  cw.  (mo.  nno 
C4.  uoo,  oo).  m) 


r«Tca;iita 
cost 


$147.(19 
KS4.62 


COST  OF  TOWNSEND   PLAN    BY   STATES 

[On  per  capita  basis— l'J30cstiinate<l  popiilat.'>n  r>.s<W.noo] 


State 


AlaMma 

Arizon.i 

Ark.an.-as 

{".•ilifornia 

Colorailo 

Connrclicut 

llflawwe.. -- 

Di.xtrict  of  Columbia... 

KUTida 

(ifurKia - 

ItllllU) 

lllUiO.S 


Actual  intvrnal- 

rcvrnuo  culloc- 

tions  1S«8 


Imliiiia 

lotttt...   

K;insas .- - 

Kenluclry - 

I^.UISIHOa 

Miune 

^I^iryl«lnll - 

M:lSSalllUJ*tt3 

Michicnn 

Minne,-«ota 

MuQiissippl 

Mi.svouri — 

Moulnna 

Ncbrft.--ka 

Nevada 

Niu  Hampshire 

New  J<r=i'y 

New  Mexico 

New  York _.— — ,- 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota.... 

Ohiij 

Oklahoma 

Oregon   

rfna'ivlvania _ 

Uh(«1(  I<lan'l  _ 

Smitf:  Camlina 

South  Dakota. — 

Tonneesee — 

Texas • — 

I  uih 1 

Vermont 

Vireinia 

^Vashin^ton. 

Wi-st  Vir'.'inia 

\Vu«('nsln f 

Wyoming i 


$lfi.920. 

4.Si;!. 

8,t»4«. 
Sl.S.  .STI). 
34.2JC. 
9fi.  311', 
SO.  717. 
ll.  7«>. 
42.  VM. 
33.  7J4. 

4,3«i2. 

497,  'rci. 

114.  KV?. 

24.  .SW. 

24.  <i;t7. 

122,  a*). 

4,^.  78«;, 

15.07.1. 
lOS.  S73. 
18rt.  277. 
3CK.  IS2. 

71.4r>('.. 

6.610. 

l.'^4.  fil7, 

6,  ono, 

20.W»1, 
4.S2S, 
0. 1' (i, 

21(1.  .vri. 

2.  ii.'W. 

1, 344,  K». 

327.018, 

1.57«. 

33,1,417. 

f.2.  (V.l. 

14.9TO. 

475.  3 Id. 

32.  47«(. 

12,101, 

l,»70. 

32,  142. 

13«.  .I?*), 

8,13«, 

4,  77..1, 

204  403, 

3.1.  39.1 

24.  34S 

ftC.'A'^l 

3.3,12 


Estimateil  additional  cost, 
miuiuium  of  -$200  per  mouih 


8.000,000 
pensioners 


203.24 
07.1.  19 
4<.S.  34 
((■.•S.  00 
.173.  ,13 
.l-".!.  3.5 
110.  \7 
Wi  29 
44,1.41 

rm.  09 

441.  74 
517.42 
319.  .M 
3.I.S.  :18 

0{.i.o;i 
r.i'.t.  24 

2»U)  28 
372. 02 
,119.  1 1 
TAX  ,10 
3(M.  M) 
539.  Zi 
02.1.  '.*7 
459.  32 
112.  10 
SM\  tie 
v,1.3  .12 
CIS.  W 
951.  7S 

(m.na 

171. 4H 

ya  2\ 

tlWV  S9 
773.  40 
9«0.  fi3 
W)Ni  31 
,'32  75 
0*4  27 
«73  23 
317.  fi7 
OlO  31 
0a3  37 
7(50  41 
M5.  49 
7(%3. 22 
.  370  ,15 
,214  9« 
.  S77.  76 


10,000,000 
pensioners 


$422,9R4,  ICO 
.19.9^.2,  14<J 
25i\  776,  ^70 
8<M.  S53.  710 
157.  437,  .140 
25(\  094.  4(iO 
3H.  2.11.  710 
91.420.110 
24-2,  .KKi.  9S0 
451.911.  4l« 
71.619.  tilO 
1,  l.Vs.fi2H,0,-,0 
510.  s.'-,H.  710 
375.  .17.1.  670 
27K.  .543.  340 
42.1.  790.  270 
31.1  39\  IW 
12.1,979.570 
247,  ZIX  OfiO 
B,V3.  528.  2.10 
706.401.270 
389.  1&3.  150 
296.  ,V.  1.520 
584.  7m.  710 
7S.  423.  y.*) 
201.  449.  Wfl 
14,  yng.  000 

71. 028. 120 

(39. 312. 320 

62. 325.  IsO 

1.910.370.  1.10 

510.  5F4. 330 

103.  826. 070 

991.442.970 

373,  360,  3C0 

150,  21 W.  730 

l,4e(>,  1»<-1.  VJO 

100.  .17''.,  MiO 

274.  7&3,  400 

102.  20I.4W1 

422. 98i  m 

ga3.  419.  730 

76.  aOK.  040 

.V,.  122.  20-1 

394. 479. ».! 

2.11,H11.4.'iO 

27(1.272.700 

429.  482.  .120 

3-1,411.770 


$,12^,7.11.  6S0 
74,  91.1.  720 
373.  4">'',  2'H) 
1,  IK  612.  .180 
1>»6.  SH,  921) 
320.  131.  OSO 
47.  Ml".., ISO 
114.  279.  7«) 
30:i.  146.  040 
5<V4. 937.  '200 
^9.  .VIO.  700 
1,  4  4S.  341.900 
6;iH.  600,  Ift) 
*>».  4SH,  ("K) 
318,  1<.U.3'20 
Mi.  219.  4<«) 
391.  7*«.'V40 
157. 48 1.  S 10 
3f>i',  0.11.  >W0 
816.  !M3.  .100 
8,83.  0:17,  4«0 
486.  473.  700 
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1. 


Estimated  additional  r-oft  of  payinc  pensions  of  $1*1  per  month  is  ouc-ha'.(  of  above 
estiniati's--*50  por  mouth  one-fourth  of  above  estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  probably  no  abler  economist  and 
student  of  taxation  in  the  world  than  Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton, 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  In  dis- 
cussing the  legislation,  he  said: 

Two  percent  on  transactions  sounds  like  an  Innocent  enough 
tax  rate,  but.  If  applied  as  intended.  It  would  really  mean  a  tax 
that  woiild  absorb  from  25  to  30  percent  of  the  total  national 
income. 

I  think  the  point  that  I  want  to  emphasize  most  In  connection 
with  this  is  the  magnitude  of  the  expectations  held  forth  to  the 
old  people.  Even  though  the  figure  of  $2,400  Is  not  a  provision 
of  the  act.  that  Is  the  figure  that  Is  In  the  minds  of  the  people. 
That  is  the  way  It  has  been  sold  to  the  country.  The  point  Is 
this,  that  $2,400  a  year  for  each  person,  or  10,000,000  people, 
roughly  speaking,  means  $24,000,000,000  of  additional  taxes. 

Of  course,  that  is  absolutely  fantastic  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
total  revenue,  witli  all  the  tax  machinery  that  we  have — Federal 
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state,  and  local — Is  $12,000,000,000.  This  is  double  that  total.  It 
is  an  Impossibility,  It  would  wreck  the  economic  system  if  you 
undertook  to  collect  such  a  tax. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable  Clifford  Hope, 
of  Kansas,  stated  the  position  of  those  who  felt  compelled 
to  vote  against  this  measure  very  concisely  when  he  said: 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  felt  it  imperative  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clear  on  this  matter  from  the  very  beginning  was  because 
of  the  fact  that  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  party,  either  actively 
or  pa3,sively.  to  the  deception,  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  in 
good  faith  or  bad,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  behalf  of  this 
measure  among  the  fine  elderly  people  of  this  country.  The 
growth  of  the  Townsend  pension  program  offers  perhaps  tlie  most 
conspicuous  example  of  the  power  of  skillful  propaganda  that  has 
ever  been  afforded  In  this  country     •     •     •, 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  first  McGroarty  bill  early  in  1926 
there  have  been  at  least  four  other  bills  which  have  been  spon- 
sored by  the  Townsend  organization,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bills 
sponsored  by  other  pension  groups.  These  new  bills  have  been 
introduced  because  even  the  sponsors  of  the  earlier  legislation 
conceded  that  it  could  not  work.  Yet  the  Townsend  organizers 
and  lecturers  have,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Introduction  of  every 
one  of  these  bills,  informed  the  members  of  the  organization  that 
they  were  perfect  bills  and  that  they  should  importune  Members 
of  Congress  to  pass  them  without  amendment. 

The  publicity  and  discussion  which  has  occurred  throughout 
the  country  with  respect  to  these  measures  has,  of  course,  dem- 
onstrated clearly  that  there  is  no  possible  way  by  which  h  tax 
can  be  levied  upon  the  American  people  which  would  result  in 
payment  of  $200  a  month  to  all  those  over  60  years  of  age. 

•  •  *  M(mbers  of  the  organization,  when  questioned  con- 
cerning the  ma;ter.  frankly  admit  that  the  taxes  provided  for  in 
the  present  bill  will  not  raise  enough  money  to  pay  even  one- 
fourth  of  such  an  amount.  •  •  •  It  is  w,Tong  to  deceive  the 
splendid  elderly  people  of  this  country  in  such  a  fashion.  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  be  a  party  to  it.     •     •     • 

Any  fair  analysis  of  the  present  bill,  or  any  other  of  the  bills 
embodying  this  plan,  will  quickly  demonstrate  that  the  plan  is 
unsound,  that  it  is  unworkable,  and  cannot  possibly  do  what  its 
sponsors  claim  for  it.  •  •  •  From  the  very  beginning,  the 
paid  organizers  and  workers  for  the  plan  have  based  their  argu- 
ments on  the  theory  that  the  plan  would  cost  nothing  and  that 
It  is  possible  to  pay  out  to  the  elderly  people  of  this  country  as 
much  as  $20,000,000,000  per  year  without  its  actually  having  to 
come  out  of  anyone's  pocket. 

The  theory  of  the  bill  as  expounded  by  its  supporters  is  that 
bv  levying  a  tax  it  is  possible  to  accelerate  the  circulation  of 
money.  Stranguly  enough,  if  this  is  the  theory,  the  tax  is  to  be 
levied  not  upon  idle  money  or  hoarded  money  which  is  out  of 
circulation  but  upon  money  which  is  already  actually  in  circula- 
tion It  is  a  tax  to  be  levied  upon  business  transactions  so  that 
every  penny  which  would,  by  means  of  this  tax.  be  diverted  to 
pension  payments.  Is  a  penny  taken  away  from  someone  who  Is 
actually  preparing  to  spend  it  at  the  time  It  was  taken  away  by 
taxation.  In  other  words,  all  the  transactions  tax  does  Is  to  take 
the  dollar  that  Is  being  spent  for  goods  and  commodities  and 
divert  a  part  of  it  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  form  of  a 
tax.  •  •  •  The  only  difference  is  that  In  one  case  it  would 
have  been  spent  by  the  man  who  worked  for  it  and  earned  it.  and 
in  the  second  case  It  Is  spent  by  the  man  to  whom  lt»ls  paid  as 
a  pension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  very  illuminating  table  inserted  in  the  Record  by  my  col- 
league I  Mr.  Buck).  This  is  a  table  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  Fred- 
eric Dewhurst.  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  showing  an 
estimate  of  the  average  monthly  pension  under  H.  R.  2.  This 
gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  most  that  could  be  expected 
under  H.  R.  C466  if  It  were  enacted  into  law.  Following  is 
the  table: 

Estimated  tax  yields  and  pensions  payable  under  H.  R.  2 

CROSS    TRANSACTIONS    AND    TRANSFERS 

1.  Total    gross   transactions    (or   gross    income) 

1936: $449.  000.  000,  COO 

2.  Estimated  transfers  of  money  by  devise,  be- 

quest, etc.   (1935) 2. 500.000.000 

3.  Estimated  transfer  of  money  by  gift  (1935)..         1.100,000.000 

4.  Estimated  total  transactions  and  trans- 

fers      452.  600.  000,  000 


ESTIMATED       EXEMPTIONS      AND      DEDUCTIONS       UNDEai 

H.   R.    2 

5.  Payments  for  personal  service  of  employees..  37.368,000,000 

6.  Gross  Income  to  Government  (1937)  total 12,500,000,000 

7.  EPtlmated  sale  of  Government  securities 3,000,000,000 

8.  Shrinkage   in   security  transactions   resulting 

from  2-pcrcent  tax 76,288,000,000 

9.  Shrinkage  In  sales  of  tangible  goods  resulting 

from  2-percent  tax 14.483,000.000 

10.  Total  exemptions  and  deductions 143.639.000.000 


Estimated  tax  yields  and  pensions  payable  under  ft.  R.  2 — Con. 

11.  Total  transactions  and  transfers $452,600,000,000 

12.  Total  exemptions  and  deductions 143.639.000,000 

13.  Theoretical    taxable    balance 308.961,000.000 

14.  Yield  of  2-percent  transactions  tax 6. 179.  220.  000 

15.  Number  of  persons  over  60  years  old 12,600.000 

16.  Number  of  persons  who  would  accept  H.  R.  2 

pensions 10. 100.000 

17.  Average  annual  pension  under  H.  R.  2 $612 

18.  Average  monthly  pension  under  H.  R.  2 $51 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  constitutionality.     It  is  my 

opinion   that   H.   R.   6466   was  unconstitutional   in  several 

particulars;  as  an  example,  section  11  of  the  bill  provided: 

•  •  •  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  from  the  money  or  moneys  available  in  said  gen- 
eral welfare  fund,  the  money  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
admiiilstration  of  this  act  and  the  monthly  annuities  to  the 
qualified  annuitants     •     •     *. 

This  is  clearly  in  violation  of  clause  7  of  section  9  of 

article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  In  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law. 

Delegation  of  the  appropriating  power  of  the  Congress  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  obviously  not  in  keeping 
with  these  constitutional  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  for  hours  quoting  economists, 
businessmen,  educators,  organizations  of  various  sorts,  includ- 
ing labor  organizations,  agricultural  organizations,  all  unani- 
mous in  their  verdict  that  the  Townsend  plan  is,  unfortu- 
nately, unworkable. 

All  of  this  evidence  has  been  presented  over  and  over  again. 
All  of  these  arguments  have  been  made  over  and  over  again. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  of  those  who  have  led  in  the  Townsend 
movement  or  who  have  aided  it  have  been  dishonest  or  in- 
sincere in  their  efforts.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  think  it  has  been  amply  proved  time  and  again, 
that  some  of  those  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  Town.send 
plan  have  been  motivated  by  impulses  other  than  honesty 
and  sincerity. 

The  tragic  aspect  of  this  whole  proposition  is  the  fact  that 
fine,  elderly  citizens  who  have  lived  useful  lives  are  now,  in 
the  sunset  of  their  years,  faced  with  a  hopeless  quest  of  an 
annuity  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
collect  from  the  citizens  and  pay  to  them. 

I  now  want  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  elderly 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  I  hope  that  this  appeal  will  reach 
each  one  of  them.  I  hope  that  they  will  call  upon  their  own 
reason  and  good  common  sense  as  they  ponder  this  appeal  and 
realize  the  sincerity  and  the  truth  of  it. 

To  the  old  folks  of  America  I  want  to  put  these  proposi- 
tions: 

You  realize  that  many  Members  of  the  Congress  have  aged 
living  parents.  You  realize  that  many  economists,  many 
individuals  who  opposed  H.  R.  6466  have  aged  parents  and 
other  relatives. 

Do  you,  the  elderly  citizens  of  this  country,  believe  that 
every  Member  of  Congress,  that  every  economist,  that  every 
businessman,  that  every  individual  who  opposed  that  bill  is 
In  a  conspiracy — some  great  national  plot — to  prevent  you. 
Including  their  own  aged  relatives,  from  receiving  a  pension 
which  would  keep  you  and  them  in  comfort  to  the  end  of 
your  days? 

Do  you  honestly  believe  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, all  the  economists  of  the  Nation,  the  businessmen,  the 
labor  leaders,  the  leaders  of  the  agricultural  organizations, 
of  the  educational  institutions,  of  the  churches,  who  are 
seeking  earnestly  for  some  solution  to  this  depression  which 
is  working  hardship  on  all  of  us  actually  would  have  re- 
jected the  plan  if  there  were  even  a  reasonable  hope  that 
it  would  restore  prosperity  to  this  country  by  such  a  humane 
and  pleasing  method  as  paying  you  old  folks  $100  or  $200  or 
$300  a  month? 

Do  you  elderly  citizens  of  this  Nation  believe  that  the  op- 
position to  the  plan  was  based  upon  some  widespread  and 
deep-seated  enmity  or  hostility  to  you  on  the  part  of  your 
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own  relatives  and  friends,  your  own  Representatives  in  the 
Congress,  your  own  neighbors  and  associates? 

Can  you  not  see.  each  one  of  you,  that  if  the  plan  would 
work,  as  you  were  persuaded  that  it  would  work,  that  we  in 
Congress  would  be  eager  to  enact  It  into  law  and  put  it  into 
operation  as  soon  as  possible? 

Do  you  elderly  citizens  believe  that  only  the  leaders  of  the 
plan,  and  none  others  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States. 
have  any  knowledge  of  economics  or  of  the  effects  of  taxation 
or  of  the  relationship  between  the  velocity  and  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation? 

Do  you  believe  that  an  entire  Nation  is  so  hard-hearted, 
is  so  dead  to  all  kindly  human  impulses,  is  so  lost  to  all  love 
and  affection,  that  it  would  refuse  any  workable  plan  that 
would  give  to  its  own  fathers  and  mothers  past  60  years  of 
age  the  comfort  and  luxury  in  their  declinmg  years  that 
would  not  only  make  of  their  lives  a  happy  round  of  pleas- 
ure but  would  rescue  the  Nation  itself  from  the  depths  of  a 
depression? 

I  say  to  you  that  there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  Congress, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  economist  who  opposed  the  plan, 
that  there  is  not  an  individual  an>-where  who  would  not 
gladly  see  enacted  into  law  a  plan  that  would  give  you 
elderly  citizens  the  greatest  possible  annuity  the  Nation's 
cconcmy  could  suppoit.  You  must  know  that  this  is  so. 
You  must  realize  if  ycu  will  think  this  over  carefully  that 
this  is  true.  You  must  realize,  if  you  will  ponder  the  ques- 
tions I  have  propounded  to  you.  that  it  is  grotesque,  incred- 
ible, and  fantastic,  that  everybody  in  the  Nation  under  the 
age  of  60  Is  in  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  those  of  ycu  who  are 
60  years  or  older  of  any  pension  or  annuity  that  could  be 
given  ycu.  particularly  if  the  granting  of  such  a  pension  or 
annuity  would  operate  to  improve  the  condition  of  all  of 
the  rest  of  us. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  shall, 
without  reservation,  support  any  legislation  that  can  be 
shown  to  be  sound,  practicable,  and  workable,  and  constitu- 
tional to  provide  the  greatest  possible  annuity  for  the  aged 
citizens  of  this  country  under  whatever  plan  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  the  most  sound  and  workable  and  which  can 
be  most  quickly  put  into  effect. 


Water  Power  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  5,  1939 


ARTICLES  BY  V.  T.  BOUGHTON 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  two 
articles  written  by  Mr.  V.  T.  Boughton.  managing  editor  of 
the  Engineering  News-Record,  which  is  a  national  engineer- 
ing magazine.  Mr.  Boughton  is  neither  a  friend  nor  a  foe  of 
the  projects  about  which  he  writes.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  has 
not  been  in  consultation  with  either  side  of  the  controversy 
that  has  raged  more  or  less  in  Nebraska  about  these  projects. 
He  neither  praises  nor  condemns,  but  gives  his  technical 
judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  the  subject  about  which  he  is 
writing.  The  subject  is  Water  Power  in  Nebraska.  I  ask 
that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Engineering  News-Record  of  April  27.  1939) 

Water  Power  in  Nebraska 

(By  V.  T.  Boughton,  managing  editor.  Engineering  News-Record) 

Five  years  ago  Nebraska  began  the  public  development  of  the 
State's  water-power  resources  with  money  from  the  Public  Works 
Administration  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants.  To  date  the  Fed- 
eral QoTemment  has  made  commitmeuts  totaling  about  $60,000,000 


to  three  public  power  and  irrigation  districts  having  water-power 
devc-l(H)raent  as  a  major  part  of  tholr  programs.  These  are  the 
Platte  Valley  public  power  and  Irrigation  district,  the  central  Ne- 
braska public  power  and  irrigation  district,  and  the  Loup  Rivtr 
public  power  district.  Local  people  have  contributed  about  $200,000 
for  promotional  work  In  these  districts. 

Widely  characterized  as  Nebraska's  "little  T.  V  A.,"  these  public 
power  and  irrigation  projects  have  been  the  subject  of  much  ad- 
verse comment  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  their  construction. 
Total  costs  have  been  declared  to  be  so  high  as  to  put  the  unit  cost 
of  power  and  irrigation  water  beyond  reason:  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  any  considerable  amount  of  firm  power  can 
be  produced  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  water  supply:  power 
markets  have  been  declared  to  be  lacking,  and  the  operating  diffi- 
culties of  the  two  completed  projects  have  been  held  up  as  evidence 
of  the  ImpracticabUlty  of  the  undertakings.  As  a  consequence, 
unbiased  information  concerning  the  undertaking  is  hard  to  obtain. 

Opposition  to  the  projects  is  both  local  and  national.  Locally, 
the  opposition  Is  due  chiefly  to  factors  peculiar  to  the  region  In 
which  the  projects  are  being  built.  In  the  first  place,  water  in 
Nebraska  is  i».  valuable  commodity  which  is  jealously  guarded  by 
those  who  need  it  to  irrigate  their  lands.  People  on  existing  irri- 
gation projects  who  have  seen  the  Platte  River  go  dry  and  their 
crops  burn  up  are  violently  opposed  to  further  drafts  for  any  new 
combined  power  and  irrigation  project.  Quite  naturally,  the  pri- 
vately owned  power  companies  are  opposed  to  the  projects,  but  it 
is  rather  surprising  to  find  the  power  companies  supported  by 
town  officials  in  communities  having  municipally  owned  power 
plants.  The  reason  for  this  Is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  relatively 
high  rates  charged  by  these  plants  br|ng  in  a  tidy  income  which 
carries  a  large  part  of  the  mimtclpal  expenses,  and  th^  town  offi- 
cials see  In  the  public  power  districts  a  move  to  confine  surpluses 
to  a  general  reduction  in  -domestic  rates. 

But  for  engineers  the  Nebraska  undertakings  hold  out  much 
wider  Interest  than  those  that  lie  in  the  controversial  subject  of 
public  versus  private  power  development.  First,  there  are  com- 
pleted or  under  construction  three  hydroelectric  power  undertak- 
ings that  arc  unique  both  as  to  design  and  as  to  cost  of  construc- 
tion: and  second,  there  are  questions  of  water  conservation  and 
use  which  are  important  for  all  concerned  with  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  To  date, 
thrive  diversion  dams  and  two  reservoirs  have  been  built.  88  miles 
of  power  canals  have  been  dug.  and  three  power  plants  of  mod- 
erate size  have  been  put  into  operation.  Now  under  construction 
is  the  Nation's  second  largest  earthflll  dam.  a  fourth  diversion 
dam.  67  miles  of  power  supply  canals,  three  more  power  plants. 
102  miles  of  main  irrigation  canals,  and  540  miles  of  small  laterals. 

POWER   AU)S   IRRIGATION 

Nebraska's  climate  ranges  from  subhvimld  along  the  eastern  edge 
to  semiarid  in  the  west-,  with  a  wide  central  area  where  there  is 
insufficient  rainfall  for  crop  production.  Dry  farming  has  been 
practiced  extensively  in  this  area,  a  large  section  of  it  having  been 
put  under  cultivation  in  the  war  days,  when  wheat  priced  were 
high,  but  there  Is  evidence  everywhere  that  the  record  has  been 
one  of  frequent  crop  failure,  especially  In  the  recent  dry  years. 

Irrigation  of  land  in  the  wide  flat  valley  of  the  Platte  River 
was  begun  in  a  small  way  as  far  back  as  18C6,  and  has  gradually 
expanded  to  Include  about  200.000  acres  now  under  irrigation 
canals.  But  the  flow  of  the  Platte  River  is  so  uncertain  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State  that  these  bottom  lands  have  not  always 
been  able  to  obtain  from  direct  flow  as  much  water  as  they  needed, 
and  stored  water  has  not  been  available.  Lands  at  higher  eleva- 
tions never  have  been  reached,  and  yet  they  n?ed  lU*!f  water  in 
normal  years  to  make  them  suitable  for  a  wide  variety  of  crops. 
Rainfall  in  Phelps,  Kearney,  and  Adams  Counties,  where  the  lands 
now  being  irrigated  lie,  averages  24  inches  per  year,  while  36  inches 
is  needed  to  carry  crops  to  maturity.  Hence  the  Inigiulon  system 
is  designed  to  supply  12  inches  per  acre,  or  about  200.000  acre-feet, 
for  the  work  now  in  hand,  which  combines  storage  with  use  of  any 
available  direct  flow 

Schemes  for  providing  irrigation  water  for  the  fertile  lands  lying 
south  of  the  Platte  River  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  have  been 
actively  promoted  for  many  years,  but  as  the  low  flow  of  the 
Nonh  Platte  River — the  principal  source  of  water  for  the  south- 
central  area^is  overapprcprlated.  these  schemes  were  largely  based 
on  storage  and  use  cf  floodwaters  which  come  down  both  the 
North  and  South  Platte  in  large  quantities  every  spring.  Storage, 
however,  was  difficult  to  obtain.  Because  the  river  bottoms  are 
wide  and  the  underlying  material  porous,  the  construction  of  on- 
rivcr  reservoirs  long  appeared  too  costly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
off-river  storage  sites  were  neither  large  nor  numeroiis,  and  the 
amount  that  can  be  diverted  into  them  during  the  short  flood  sea- 
son is  limited  by  the  amount  that  can  be  carried  through  long 
supply  canals.  Some  of  these  studies  of  off-rlvcr  sites  indicated 
that  power  could  be  developed  in  bringing  water  down  into  the 
valley  from  storage  reservoirs  in  the  hills,  but  in  all  cases  costs 
appeared  prohibitive. 

This  was  the  situation  when.  In  1933,  the  National  Recovery  Act 
was  pa.ssed,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  liberal  Federal  aid 
would  be  available  to  foster  construction  of  projects  that  could 
not  be  financed  if  required  to  repay  their  full  cost  out  of  earnings. 
The  same  year  the  Nebra-^ka  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  public  power  and  irrigation  dtetricis  and 
authorizing  the  district  to  borrow  money  from  the  Public  Works 
Administration  on  loans  secured  by  the  potential  earnings  of  the 
district. 
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1H3WT11   DIS-TIICTS  FORMtD 

Among  the  first  power  districts  to  be  organized  was  the  Platte 
Valley  Power  and  Irrigation  District  to  build  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Sutherland  project.  It  was  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Loup  River  Public  Power  District  for  construction  of 
the  Columbus  project,  a  power  project  without  Irrigation  features 
on  the  Loup  River,  and  subsequently  by  the  formation  of  the 
Central  Nebraska  Public  Power  and  Irrigation  District,  to  build 
what  is  commonly  Icnown  as  the  tricounty  project,  a  project 
that  then  was  expected  would  be  able  to  supply  Irrigation  water 
to  about  500,000  acres  and  wculd  devclcp  a  large  amount  of 
power.  Also  organized  were  two  smaller  irrigation  projects  on  the 
North  and  Middle  Loup  Rivers.  Neither  of  these  latter  included 
the  development  of  power  as  part  of  its  undertaking  but  both  were 
authorized  to  buy  or  generate  and  distribute  power. 

The  basic  .scheme  around  which  the  three  major  projects  were 
designed  is  the  same.  The  valleys  of  all  the  rivers  in  central  Ne- 
braska are  wide  and  flat  and  are  flanked  with  low  hills  of  loess 
or  fine  sandy  material.  The  valley  slopes  are  gentle  and  the  only 
way  in  which  heads  for  power  development  can  be  obtained  is 
through  the  use  of  long  canals  leading  water  cut  of  the  bottom- 
lands into  the  hills  and  then  carrying  it  downstream  many  miles 
to  some  point  where  the  river  swings  close  enough  to  the  hills  to 
permit  the  water  to  be  returned  to  the  river  channel  through  a 
power  plant.  Tills  results  in  long  canals  through  loess  and  sandy 
material — too  many  miles  to  make  lining  feasible — and  caUs  for 
many  structures  to  lake  care  of  cross  drainage.  S.crage  reservoirs 
niu«t  be  formed  in  shallow  basins  by  the  use  of  Ic  ng  and  fairly 
high  earth  dikes.  The  general  drop  of  the  rivers  is  about  7  feet 
per  mi!e:  that  of  the  canals,  2  to  3  inches. 

Construction  of  the  Sutherland  project  was  begun  in  August 
1934,  and  It  was  put  Into  service  In  December  1935.  but  trouble 
with  ice  developed  almost  immediately  and  the  project  did  not 
begin  to  produce  power  commerciallv  until  February  of  this  year. 
Details  of  its  design  and  of  its  troubles  with  canals  and  structures 
will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  article.  Its  power  plant  develops  an 
average  head  of  204  leet  and  contains  two  units  of  18.000-hcrse- 
power  capacity  having  an  output  of  13.000  kilowatts  at  90  percent 
power  factor  and  using  900  seccnd-feet  of  water. 

The  water  used  by  the  Sutherland  project  belongs  to  Irrigators 
below  the  tailrace  of  Its  power  plant.  Flood  waters  scored  in 
Sutherland  Reservoir  are  to  be  sold  to  those  irrigators  to  help  pay 
for  the  project. 

Ccnstruction  of  the  Columbus  project  was  begun  early  In  1935. 
The  Loup  River  on  which  it  is  built  has  a  much  more  uniform 
flow  than  the  Platte,  hence  water  supply  was  not  a  major  ques- 
tion, but  a  most  difficult  problem  was  presented  by  the  fact  that 
the  ri\cr  carries  a  large  quantity  of  sUt.  The  silt  problem  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  subsequent  article. 

The  Columbus  project  has  two  power  stations  designed  to  use  a 
uniform  draft  up  to  3,000  second-feet,  supplemented  by  pondage 
for  peak  loads.  The  Monroe  station  contains  three  3.200-horsepower 
units,  developing  a  head  of  32  feet,  and  the  Columbus  station  has 
three  18.000-horsepower  units,  developing  a  normal  head  of  112  feet. 
The  Fystem  has  been  In  operation  since  September  1938. 

Work  on  the  tricounty  project  cf  the  Central  Nebraska  Power  and 
Irrigation  District  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1936.  but  active  con- 
struction was  held  up  for  many  months  by  legal  questions.  The 
project  differs  from  the  other  two  In  that  It  includes  construction 
of  a  reservoir  of  2  000.000-acre-feet  capacity  near  Keystone,  above 
the  intake  of  the  Sutherland  project,  for  the  storage  of  floodwaters 
of  the  North  Platte.  The  district  has  rights  only  to  floodwaters. 
Water  released  at  the  dam  is  to  be  picked  up  below  the  tailrace 
of  the  Sutherland  power  plant  and  run  through  the  three  power 
stations  of  the  district  before  it  Is  delivered  to  irrigators  down  in 
Phelps.  Kearney,  and  Adams  Counties. 

Work  on  the  trlcountv  project  is  now  well  along:  it  is  sched- 
tiled  for  completion  in  1940.  Its  three  power  stations  are  designed 
lor  a  flow  of  1,800  second-feet,  supplemented  by  poundage  and  some 
off-river  storage.  They  will  have  an  installed  capacity  of  54,000 
kilowatts. 

WATER    SUPPLY 

Water  supply  was  a  major  problem  of  the  Sutherland  project 
and  still  is  for  the  tri-county  project.  Now  that  the  trl-county 
district  is  building  its  big  storage  reservoir  Just  above  the  intake 
of  the  Sutherland  project  a  water  supply  Is  assured  for  the  Irriga- 
tors whose  water  the  district  uses  for  power  development  because 
thev  have  first  claim  to  enough  water  to  meet  their  authorized 
appropriations.  And  while  there  Is  no  question  but  that  the  stor- 
age of  2.000.000  acre-feet  behind  Kingsley  Dam  (formerly  called 
Keystone)  would  meet  both  the  needs  of  these  and  other  power 
appropriations  and  would  still  leave  ample  to  irrigate  the  lands 
under  the  canals  of  the  tricounty  project  there  is  question  as  to 
whether  there  are  enough  flocxlwaters  in  the  North  Platte  River 
to  fill  such  a  reservoir  and  keep  it  replenished  annually.  Studies 
of  records  for  the  past  20  years  indicate  that  such  a  reservoir  would 
have  been  filled  to  overflowing  In  all  but  4  years.  Current  studies 
Ehow  that  from  October  1  of  last  year  to  March  1  of  this  year. 
684.700  acre-feet  passed  the  gaging  station  at  Overton.  Nebr.  Of 
this  amount.  150.000  acre-feet  would  have  been  released  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  water-power  plant  at  Kearney  leaving  434,000 
acre-feet  that  could  have  been  stored  in  5  months,  with  the  period 
of  melting  snow  yet  to  come. 

A  major  cause  for  uncertainty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Bureau  is  now  beginning  to  store  water 
behind   Seminoe  Dam  for  the  irrigation  of  66,000   acres  in  the 


Kendrlcks  project  near  Casper.  Wyo.  The  Seminoe  Reservoir  has 
a  capacity  of  1,070,000  acre-feet.  'What  effect  this  storage  will 
have  on  the  flow  of  the  North  Platte  is  unknown,  as  the  flow  in 
central  Nebraska  will  depend  in  some  part  upon  the  return  flow 
from  the  irrigated  land  in  the  Kendrlcks  project.  Officials  of  the 
tricounty  projects  hold  that  their  rights  to  the  waters  of  the 
North  Platte  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Kendrlcks  project. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  favorable  factor  in  the  water-supply 
situation  will  be  the  start  of  the  diversion  of  water  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Colorado  into  the  headwaters  of  the  South 
Platte  River,  as  planned  for  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project 
now  under  construction  in  Colorado.  This  diversion  should  add 
to  the  low  flow  of  the  South  Platte  River,  aiding  the  irrigators 
below  the  confluence  of  the  South  and  North  Platte  and  so  mak- 
ing possible  the  storage  of  more  water  in  the  Kingsley  Reservoir. 

Another  factor  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  present  under- 
taking is  a  finding  by  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect 
that  the  central  Nebraska  district  may  not  take  water  out  of 
the  Platte  River  Valley  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  lying  over  In 
the  Republican  River  watershed,  as  was  proposed  when  the  district 
was  organized.  This  reduces  the  land  imder  the  trlcoimty  irri- 
gation canals  from  500,000  acres  to  220,000  and  materially  reduces 
the  amount  of  water  that  will  have  to  be  drawn  from  the  Keystone 
Reservoir.  Thus  the  carry-over  will  help  to  offset  any  shortage  In 
dry  J  ears 

StTTHERLAND    POWER 

The  Sutherland  project  began  commercial  sale  of  power  in  Feb- 
ruary cf  this  year  and  since  March  1  the  average  daily  outpn^t 
has  been  115000  kilowatt-hours,  the  peak  being  about  70  percent 
of  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  two  generators  in  the  power  station. 
Power  goes  to  local  private  power  companies,  to  municipalities, 
and  to  other  public  power  districts.  This  load  is  about  40  percent 
of  the  designed  capacity.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  contractors 
ai  Kingsiey  Dam  will  begin  nydraulic  fill  operations,  which,  when 
the  dredges  are  up  to  capacity,  will  require  abjut  240.000  kilowatt- 
hours  per  day.  That  work  will  continue  until  September  1940, 
and  by  1941  the  district  officials  believe"  that  they  will  have 
built   up   a  sufficient  market   to  take  over  that  power. 

The  total  amount  advanced  by  the  P.  W.  A.  in  the  form  of 
loans  and  grants  is  811.226.000.  of  which  a  considerable  sum 
is  still  available  for  working  capital  during  the  load-building 
period.  About  $700,000  annually  is  required  to  pay  Interest, 
amortize  the  loan,  and  operate  the  plant.  Of  this.  SIOO.OOO  will 
come  from  water  users  as  soon  as  water  can  be  stored  in  Suther- 
land Reservoir.  The  power  output  of  the  system  should  be  about 
100.000.000  kilowatt-hours  annually.  Deducting  line  Icsses.  this 
power  can  be  sold  for  about  7' 2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  and  yet 
produce   enough   income   to   provide    the   remaining   $600,000. 

LOUP   RIVER   POWER 

Last  year  the  two  pxiwer  stations  of  the  Columbxis  project  pro- 
duced 46.000,000  kilowatt-hours,  as  against  188,000,000  -kilowatt- 
hours  estimated  as  the  average  annual  output  of  the  project.  It  is 
expected  that  the  output  will  be  up  to  about  90,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  district  has  $9,000,000  in  bonds  outstanding.  Interest,  amor- 
tization, and  operating  cost  amount  to  about  $870,000  per  year, 
which  means  that  the  average  Income  from  the  power  should  be' 
4' 2  or  5  mills.  The  district  has  had  an  offer  of  5  mills  from  private 
power  companies  for  all  the  power  it  can  produce,  but  its  officers 
believe  that  one  of  their  functions  is  to  build  up  the  local  use  of 
power,  especially  in  the  rural  areas.  Con.sequently  the  district  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  help  the  local  districts  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  of  which  there  are  now  28  in  the  State.  At  the 
present  time  2.500.000  kilowatt -hours  of  the  Columbus  output  is 
going  to  the  R.  E.  A.  districts  throughout  the  State,  power  being 
sold  to  the  various  districts  at  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  average. 
The  Loup  district  has  378  miles  of  rural  line  built  and  contracts  let 
for  170  miles  more.  Lines  are  built  where  an  average  of  2.2  cus- 
tomers per  mile  can  be  obtained.  Of  the  830  customers  already 
signed  up,  305  are  connected  to  the  system.  Average  sales  were 
66.3   kilowatt-hours   to  purely   rural   customers   In   January. 

TRI-COUNTT     POWTER 

A  study  of  the  flow  of  the  Platte  River  between  1895  and  1909 
shows  that  there  was  sufficient  water,  supplemented  by  storage  in 
the  Kingsley  Reservoir,  to  have  operated  the  three  power  plants 
of  the  district  at  100-percent  capacity  factor  for  the  whole  period. 
From  1910  to  1916  an  average  of  about  90  percent  could  have  been 
maintained;  from  1917  to  1931.  100-percent-capacity  factor  would 
have  been  possible,  and  from  1931  to  the  end  of  1937  a  reduction 
to  about  50-percent-capacity  factor  would  have  been  necessary 
due  to  the  long  drought.  The  average  annual  generation  of  the 
district  over  the  43 '2 -year  period  studied  would  have  been  353,- 
368.000  kilowatt-hours.'  These  figures  are  based  on  assumed  evap- 
oration losses  from  the  reservoir  25  percent  higher  than  available 
data  would  indicate  will  occur,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the 
reservoirs  and  canals  are  full  at  all  times.  Losses  from  the  canals 
which  were  being  seasoned  last  year  were  somewhat  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  per  mile,  which  Is  lower  than  the  loss 
figure  used  in  this  study. 

Under  normal  conditions  there  Is  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
flow  of  the  river  between  the  site  of  Kingsley  Dam  and  the  diver- 
sion dam  Just  below  North  Platte.  This  pick-up  amounts  to  1,500 
second-feet  during  the  nonlrrigation  months,  and  to  2.500  second- 
feet  during  the  irrigation  months,  but  these  figures  were  reduced 
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by  50  percent  In  making  the  flow  studies.  Due  to  the  confcmnA- 
tlon  of  the  liver  valley,  seepage  losses  from  the  Kingsley  Re^rvoir 
are  expected  to  reappear  downstrettm. 

With  the  bonded  Indebtedness  of  the  district  being  $19  793.000. 
40  ptTcent  of  which  is  charged  to  irrigation  and  60  percent  to 
pjwer.  and  with  annual  power  operating  costs  estimated  at  »196,- 
000.  the  district  expects  to  be  able  to  sell  its  power  at  7  mills  per 
kilowatt-hotir. 

POWXR    INTERCHANGE 

Negotiations  are  now  nearlng  completion  for  an  Interchanse  of 
power  between  the  Platte  Valley  project,  the  Loup  project,  and 
the  trlcounty  project,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  make 
the  most  advantageous  use  of  the  water  resources  of  the  three 
districts.  Upon  completion  of  Klngsley  r>am  it  will  be  possible  to 
about  double  the  firm  power  of  the  Sutherland  system  by  divert- 
ing water  for  the  tricounty  project  through  its  canals  and  power 
station.  But  without  this  added  water,  the  Sutherlajid  project 
Is  expected  to  be  up  to  its  designed  capacity  by  1942.  Officers  of 
the  Loup  River  Public  Power  District  estimate  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  pending  agreement  for  the  interchange  of  power 
with  the  other  two  power  districts  they  will  be  able  to  build  up 
their  load  to  a  paving  basis  by  1943. 

If  a  projected  plan  for  setting  up  a  State-wide  public  power 
system  through  the  purchase  of  existing  privately  owned  power 
companies  by  the  public  power  districts  is  consummated,  the  Loop 
district  should  be  on  a  paying  basis  by  1942.  Late  last  year  it 
looked  as  though  the  State-wide  scheme  wouJd  soon  be  an  accom- 
plished fact,  but  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  State  legislatiue  will 
do  has  postponed  further  action  until  it  adjourns. 

ECONOMIC    JUSTinCATION 

From  the  economic  angle,  it  would  proliably  be  easy  to  show  that 
for  the  total  investment — including  both  P.  W.  A.  grants  and 
loans — these  projects  never  can  pay  on  a  purely  bookkeeping  basis. 
But  It  must  be  recognized  that  they  were  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  Nations  great  program  of  creating  emplo>-ment  through  the 
construction  of  useful  projects,  and  that  as  such  they  have 
created  a  large  amount  of  continuous  employment  for  a  great 
many  people.  And  having  been  carried  out  by  normal  methods 
as  undertakings  of  the  public  power  districts,  the  work  being  let 
out  by  contract  under  the  supervision  of  regular  engineering  forces, 
rather  than  as  relief  operations,  the  employment  created  has  been 
altogether  normal  in  character.  And  one  cannot  traverse  the 
area  in  which  this  work  has  been  cairled  out  without  seeing 
on  every  hand  the  evidence  of  intangible  benefits  which  cannot 
be  easily  evaluated  on  a  dollars-and-ccnts  basis. 

Charging  off  the  P.  W.  A.  grants  against  the  Intangibles,  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  income  from  the  power  developments  and 
fiom  I  lie  sale  of  irrigation  water  will  repay  the  loans  from  the 
Federal  Government.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Govern- 
ment subsidies  do  not  bring  the  power  costs  down  to  the  point 
where  tlie  public  power  districts  can  take  business  away  from  the 
private  companies  by  undercutting  their  rates;  the  success  of  the 
public  power  development  schemes  appears  to  rest  on  the  ability  of 
the  districts  to  build  new  business. 

Looking  upon  these  Nebraska  projects  as  pioneering  attempts  to 
promote  and  coordinate  the  development  of  natural  resources  as 
public  undertakings,  little  can  be  found  to  criticize  and  much  will 
be  found  to  commend.  Thouph  fostered  by  Federal  aid.  their 
major  virtue  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  essentially  local  in 
character:  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  willingness  on  the  part  of 
local  people  to  risk  something  In  the  development  of  the  region  In 
which  they  live. 

[Prom  the  Engineering  News-Record  of  May  25.  1939] 
I  Engineering   Problems   of   Nebraska   Power 

(By  V.  T.  Bough  ton.  managing  editor.  Engineering  News-Record) 

Seepage,  bank  slumping,  and  Ice  were  the  chief  sources  of  early 
trouble  in  Nebraska  s  water-power  developments  that  were  de- 
Bcnbed  In  the  Issue  of  April  27.  page  546.  They  still  are  major 
sources  of  trouble,  but  the  engineers  are  confident  that  their  worst 
troubles  are  behind  them  and  that  such  as  remain  can  be  elim- 
inated Slit  w.-!*  expected  to  be  a  big  source  of  trouble  on  the 
Columbus  project,  but.  due  to  the  success  of  the  silt-handling 
facilities  put  in  when  that  project  was  built,  silt  disposal  has 
become  largely  a  matter  of  routine. 

StrrHEBLAND    PROJECT 

The  Sutherland  project  of  the  Platte  Valley  public  power  and 
Irrigation  district  was  the  first  to  be  built.  Its  supply  canal  takes 
water  from  behind  a  diversion  weir  across  the  North  Platte  near 
Keystone,  carries  the  v.'ater  through  a  winding  canal  of  1750 
aecond-feet  capacity  along  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  then 
through  a  cut  140  feet  deep  to  a  7.400-foot  concrete  siphon  14  feet 
In  diameter  which  crosses  under  the  South  Platte  at  Paxton.  The 
siphon  discharges  Into  an  open  canal  in  the  hills  to  the  south  of 
the  river  which  carries  the  water  east  again  to  Sutherland  Reser- 
voir, a  total  distance  of  32  3  miles.  The  reservoir  Is  a  basin  of 
175.000  acre-feet  capacity  formed  by  rolled  fill  dikes.  It  was 
designed  for  a  draw-down  of  65  feet,  that  depth  bein"?  used  to  store 
fltx^dwaters  to  supplement  the  limited  supply  of  Irrigators  taking 
water  from  the  river  below  tbe  confluence  of  the  North  and  South 
Platte 

From  the  reser^'olr  a  canal  of  1.400  second -feet  capacity,  19  2 
miles  long,  leads  to  a  smaller  regulating  reservoir  from  which 
water  Is  drawn  tor  the  Platte  Valley  power  plant  wbere  an  average 


head  of  204  feet  Is  developed  by  two  hydroelectric  units  of  13.000- 
kllowatt  capacity.  Below  the  power  plant  a  2 '^ -mile  tallraco 
returns  the  water  to  the  river  below  the  town  of  North  Platte. 
Thus  the  water  taken  out  at  the  diversion  dam  travels  about  55 
miles  through  canals  and  reservoirs  before  it  Is  returned  to  the 
river. 

One  of  the  obvious  difficulties  of  this'  long  canal  system  Is  the  , 
light  and  porous  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  the  canals  were 
to  bo  built.  The  canals  were  too  long  to  be  lined  throughout,  hence 
seepage  losses  were  expected  to  be  large  diiring  the  early  period 
of  operation,  and  slumping  of  banks  at  some  points  was  anticipated. 
In  sections  where  physical  conditions  call'^d  for  a  slope  steeper  than 
1  on  14.  the  canal  was  lined;  in  the  other  sections  it  was  hoped 
that  deposits  of  the  fine  .silt  carried  by  the  river  would  reduce 
seepage  losses  to  a  negligible  quantity  within  a  few  years-  after 
putting  the  project  into  service. 

TROUBLES     DEVELOP 

The  project  went  Into  service  In  December  1935  In  a  limited 
way  to  season  the  canals  and  reservoirs,  but  It  soon  had  to  be 
closed  down  due  to  partial  failure  of  the  drop  structure  in  which 
water  from  the  supply  canals  goes  down  into  the  Sutherland  Reser- 
voir. During  the  3  following  years  the  project  was  out  of  operation 
most  of  the  time  due  to  numerotis  troubles.  Including  two  breaks  In 
the  slphcn  under  the  South  Platte  River,  difficulties  with  ke  In  the 
canal  and  at  the  control  structures,  and  seepage  from  the  canal  In 
regions  where  it  Is  built  above  ground. 

Ice  troubles  in  the  supply  canal  were  due  chiefly  to  the  rapid 
changes  that  occur  In  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  North  Platte  River 
In  winter  when  practically  the  whole  volume  of  the  river  is  di- 
verted Into  the  canal.  Thus  It  often  happens  that  a  flow  of 
1.500  second-feet  drops  to  200  second-feet  In  2  or  3  hours,  and 
increases  c-cctu'  Just  as  rapidly.  Without  control  of  the  water 
level  in  the  canal,  Ice  that  formed  on  the  surface  would  drop  to 
the  bottom  of  the  canal.  The  ice  In  falling  pulled  loose  much  of 
the  2-lnch  shotcrete  lining  in  the  lined  sections  With  an  Increase 
In  flow  It  was  picked  up  and  carried  downstream  to  form  ice  Jams. 

CAUSED    PAXTON    EAILLTIE 

It  was  such  a  Jam  that  was  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
Paxton  siphon  en  February  3,  1937.  Ice,  piling  up  behind  a  con- 
tiol  structure,  caused  a  surge  that  overtopped  the  banics  at  the 
south  end  of  the  siphon  scouring  out  the  bank,  undermining  the 
siphon,  and  causing  the  collapse  of  Its  .southern  end.  Tills  break 
was  repaired  and  the  system  put  into  operation  again  en  March  3, 
only  to  have  ttie  southern  end  of  the  siphon/  collapse  again  on 
March  30.  The  cause  of  the  second  collapse  never  was  definitely 
fixed,  there  having  been  no  ice  in  the  canal  and  no  abnormal 
hydraulic  cont'itions.  One  theory  put  forward  is  that  a  large 
quantity  of  Ice  from  the  Initial  break  fell  into  the  hole  scoured 
under  the  outlet  end  of  the  siphon,  was  buried  there  by  the  wash 
from  the  siphon,  and  was  not  discovered  when  the  hole  was 
refilled.  Melting  of  this  Ice  with  the  warmer  weather  resulted  In 
settlement  and  collapse  of  the  siphon. 

The  original  control  structures  consisted  of  a  scries  of  openings 
about  6  feet  wide  In  which  operators  could  place  stoplrgs  to  keep 
the  water  surface  nearly  constant.  As  the  piers  between  these 
openings  checked  the  movement  of  Ice  they  have  been  removed 
and  levels  now  are  maintained  by  the  use  of  hand-operated  steel 
gates  placed  In  the  wider  openlnps. 

In  places  where  the  canal  banks  have  slumped  badly  the 'slope 
has  been  reduced  from  1  on  1 1.,  to  1  on  2.  curves  have  been  pro- 
tected against  erosion  by  a  gravel  blanket  and  where  bad  seepage 
developed  clay  blankets  have  been  placed.  Silt  deposits  are  slowly 
reducing  the  minor  seepage  losses. 

The  damaged  2-lnch  shotcrete  lining  has  been  replaced  with 
thicker  slabs  of  concete  poured  in  place  on  the  canal  slopes. 

SEEPAGE   FROM    RESERVOIR 

The  high  embankments  forming  Sutherland  Reservoir  were  built 
of  carefully  controlled  rolled  fill  and  were  lined  with  concrete,  but 
seepage  developed  when  filling  of  the  reservoir  began.  It  was  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  Interfere  with  cultivation  of  land  below  the 
reservoir,  hence  the  reservoir  never  has  been  filled  to  within  30 
feet  of  Its  top. 

Silting  of  the  reservoir  bottom  is  slowly  checking  the  seepage. 
When  V  sited  this  spring,  the  flow  from  under  the  main  embank- 
ment amounted  to  about  2  second-feet. 

Seepage  may  yet  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  these  projects,  as 
the  State  supreme  court  recently  upheld  an  award  of  $7,100  dam- 
age to  a  fanner  vhose  land  was  put  out  of  use  by  seepage  from 
the  Sutherland  Reservoir. 

Diversion  of  water  Into  Sutherland  Reservoir  was  resumed  In 
November  1938.  and  the  power  plant  was  put  Into  operation  In 
December  of  that  year.  Production  of  commercial  power  was 
be^un  in  February  of  this  year  and  has  been  uninterrupted  since 
then  despite  partial  failure  of  the  lining  of  the  stilling  basin  at  the 
outlet  of  Sutherland  Reservoir  late  In  March.  The  lining  has  been 
repaired  temporarily. 

LOtrP  RIVER  SILT 

Silt  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  major  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  power  on  the  Loup  River  because  the  stream  carries  from 
0  05  to  2  percent  of  silt  and  it  Is  planned  to  use  almost  the  entire 
flow  during  periods  of  low  water. 

The  Columbtis  project  of  the  Loup  River  Public  Power  District 
consists  of  a  low  diversion  dam  and  skimming  weir  about  5'^  miles 
above  the  town  of  Genoa,  a  deslltlng  basin  200  feet  wide.  10.000 
Xeet  long,  and  16  feet  deep,  and  a  second  skimming  weir  at  Its 
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lower  end  from  which  a  canal  11 ''2  miles  long  and  having  a  capacity 
of  3.000  second-feet  extends  to  a  power  station  Just  north  of  the 
town  of  Monroe.  This  station  contains  three  hvdroelectrlc  units 
of  3.200  horsepower  each,  developing  a  head  of  32  feet.  From  this 
plant  the  low-line  canal  extends  13  miles  to  a  regtxlatlng  reservoir 
3  miles  north  of  Columbus  having  a  total  capacity  of  11.000  acre- 
feet,  of  which  6,000  acre-feet  Is  u.^able  for  power  generation.  A 
supply  canal  1'.  miles  long  and  having  a  capacity  of  4.800  second- 
feet  extends  from  the  reservoir  to  the  Columbus  power  station, 
which  contains  three  hydroelectric  units  of  18.000  horsepower  ca- 
pacity each.  Below  this  station  a  tailrace  5-2  miles  long  carries 
the  w-ater  to  the  Platte  River  Just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Platte 
and  the  Loup. 

Water  Is  drawn  Into  the  Loup  River  over  a  long  skimming  weir 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  This  provides  the  first  step  In 
the  desUtlnfj  operation.  Sluice  gates  in  the  main  river  weir  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  skimming  weir  make  It  pos.slble  to  flush  silt 
from  In  front  of  the  skimmer.  The  second  and  final  stage  of 
des:ltln^  Is  in  the  long  stilling  basin,  which,  according  to  the  first 
plans  approved  by  the  P.  W.  A.,  was  to  be  equipped  with  a  dredge 
mounted  on  a  gantry  spanning  the  basin  and  capable  of  traveling 
its  full  length.  This  dredge  was  to  pump  silt  from  any  point  in 
the  basin  to  a  concrete  and  steel  flume  on  the  river  side  of  the 
basin  which  would  discharge  It  alonp;  the  river  bank  below  the 
dam  at  points  where  It  would  be  carried  away  during  high  water. 
As  now  operated,  a  28-inch  fioatlng  dredge  of  the  "dust  pan"  type 
has  been  substituted  for  the  gantrj*  dredge.  A  flexible  discharge 
line  c.u-rles  the  dredged  material  to  the  flume,  but  at  the  present 
time  It  Is  being  discharged  over  the  bank  to  flll  low  land  along 
the  river. 

Present  practice  Is  to  operate  the  dredge  from  March  to  Decem- 
ber on  one  8-hour  shift  per  day.  This  Is  with  a  diversion  of  about 
600  second-feet,  or  about  one-quarter  of  the  proposed  rate  of 
2,400  .second-feet  when  the  power  plant  is  up  to  capacity.  Pump- 
ing 65  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  dredge  removes  about  1.200  cubic 
yards  per  hour.  As  power  Is  used  during  off-peak  periods,  the  cost, 
based  on  a  plant  output  of  200.000.000  kilowatt-hours,  is  about 
$000054  per  kilowatt-hour. 

To  date  the  much-discussed  silt  problem  of  this  project  has 
given  the  operators  little  trouble.  Samples  taken  from  the  canal 
below  the  desilting  basin  have  a  silt  content  of  one-tenth  of  1 
percent. 

Ice  piled  up  In  front  of  the  Intake  last  November  and  for  a 
time  reduced  the  amount  of  water  that  could  be  taken  in.  How- 
ever. It  did  not  cause  a  complete  shut-down  of  the  plant.  An 
Ice  boom  was  installed  in  December  and  no  further  Ice  trouble 
developed. 

Little  trouble  has  been  experienced  with  the  canals  of  the  Co- 
lumbus project.  Learning  from  the  difficulties  of  the  Sutherland 
project,  the  engineers  made  the  canal  slopes  flatter  and  avoided 
sharp  changes  which  would  disturb  the  ice  cover.  The  results  so 
far  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

SEEPAGE    LOSSES 

A  major  problem  in  the  operation  of  the  Columbus  project  is 
scepat^e  In  areas  below  the  regulating  reservoir  back  of  Columbus, 
and  at  some  points  below  the  supply  canal.  Parts  of  the  canal 
system  have  been  in  service  now  for  3  years.  In  these  sections 
the  seepage  has  reduced  materially  each  year  and  little  further 
trouble  Is  anticipated. 

Borrow  pits  that  were  full  of  water  at  first  arc  now  dry  and  some 
meadows  that  were  too  wet  for  crops  the  first  year  were  used  for 
crops  last  year.  Water  has  been  In  the  reservoir  for  2  years  but 
has  been  maintained  at  a  low  level  to  minimize  seepage  losses. 
About  1.000  acres  of  land  in  areas  lying  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  rccervotr  have  been  affected  by  seepage,  but  here  also  the 
blanketing  of  the  reservoir  bottom  with  fine  silt  Is  materially  re- 
ducing the  seepage  loss.  Much  of  the  area  affected  had  little  natu- 
ral drainage.  A  drainage  ditch,  cut  by  the  district,  has  materially 
helped  the  situation  and  little  trouble  Is  anticipated  during  the 
growing  sea.son  this  year.  Farmers  whose  lands  are  put  out  of 
production  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  what  the  land  would  have  pro- 
duced in  good  years,  which  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  the  farmers  in  the  past  two  dry  seasons. 

LESSONS    PUT   TO    USE 

Lessons  learned  on  the  Sutherland  and  Columbus  projects  are 
being  put  to  use  on  the  tri-county  project  now  under  construction. 
Most  notable  is  the  location  of  the  canals  far  enough  back  into  the 
hills  to  get  the  fiow  line  below  natural  ground  level,  thus  avoiding 
the  long  wet  embankments  of  the  Sutherland  project  that  resulted 
from  efforts  to  do  the  work  at  the  lowest  possible  cost* 

By  carrying  the  canal  back  Into  the  hills  it  has  been  foimd  pos- 
sible to  use  natural  valleys  for  considerable  lengths  of  the  canal, 
closing  off  the  lower  end  of  valleys  with  a  dam,  taking  the  local 
drainage  Into  the  canal,  and  cutting  through  to  an  adjoining 
valley  at  the  upper  end.  Flumes  and  siphons  have  been  avoided 
wherever  possible,  as  they  are  sure  to  cause  rise  or  fall  In  the 
water  surface  of  such  long  canals  as  are  required  for  that  project. 
Control  structures  have  been  designed  to  present  the  least  possible 
resistance  to  the  movement  of  ice  that  may  be  freed  in  the 
canal.  The  natural  stilling  basins  where  valleys  are  used  for  the 
canal  are  expected  to  be  useful  In  controlling  Ice. 

ENGINEERING 

In  the  previous  article  the  economic  aspects  of  these  power  and 
irrigation  projects  were  discussed.  The  projects  also  are  Interest- 
ing from  an  engineering  angle  as  demonstrating  what  can  be  done 


in  developing  power  on  rivers  ha\ing  as  flat  slopes  as  the  Platte 
and  the  Loup,  and  as  showing  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  engineering  mistake  and  failure  of  struc- 
tures during  the  early  stage  of  this  work.  Even  those  most  directly 
concerned  are  frank  to  admit  that  mistakes  were  made,  but  they 
were  due  almost  entirely  to  the  speed  that  was  demanded  by  the 
P.  W.  A.  In  order  to  get  the  work  under  way  and  to  the  consequent 
lack  of  adequate  knowledge  of  underground  conditions,  soil  be- 
havior, and  the  like.  Preliminary  designs  had  to  be  hastily  made 
and  yet  could  not  be  extravagant  on  the  side  of  conservatism 
because  It  was  known  from  the  start  that  costs  would  be  high  at 
best. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  engineering  work  has  been  skillfully  done 
and  there  are  many  Ingenious  examples  of  doing  what  engineers 
are  supposed  to  do.  make  a  dollar  go  further  than  it  would  In  the 
hands  of  untrained  men.  Skillful  planning  of  the  grading  and 
earth-handling  operation  has  resulted  in  remarkably  low  bids  for 
the  vast  amount  of  earth  moving  involved  In  the  trl-county  project. 

One  fact  that  Impresses  the  outsider  visiting  the  project  Is  the 
extent  to  which  the  engineering  work  now  is  being  directed  by 
local  men.  In  the  past,  Nebraska  had  few  engineering  projects, 
hence  It  was  to  be  expected  that  outside  engineering  talent  would 
be  brought  In  on  these  large  projects  when  they  were  first  begun. 
Thus  the  firm  of  Parsons.  Klapp.  Brinckerhoil  &  Douglas,  of  New 
York,  was  engaged  for  the  Sutherland  project  and  the  Harza  Engi- 
neering Co..  of  Chicago,  was  engaged  to  handle  the  engineering 
work  of  the  Columbus  project.  But  now  the  engineering  Is  largely 
ir  the  hands  of  native  Nebraskans.  Hence  the  engineering  set-up 
also  serves  to  emphasize  the  local  character  of  the  undertaking  as 
contrasted  with  the  T.  V.  A.,  where  all  the  money  and  most  of 
the  engineering  talent  has  been  and  still  is  imported. 

On  the  two  projects  that  have  passed  from  the  construction 
of  the  operating  stage,  I,  B.  Jones,  long  a.^sociated  with  irrigation 
work  in  the  arid  West,  is  now  in  charge  of  civil-engineering 
work  of  the  Sutherland  project  and  Fred  C.  Albert,  a  native 
Nebraskan,  is  in  charge  at  Columbus.  On  the  tri-county  project 
the  engineering  has  been  chiefly  local  since  its  start,  but  the  dis- 
trict staff  has  had  the  advice  of  the  Fargo  Engineering  Co..  ol 
Jackson,  Mich.,  and  numerous  consulting  engineers  In  special 
fields.  George  E.  Johnson,  former  State  engineer  of  Nebraska 
Is  chief  engineer  and  general  manager,  and  R.  O.  Green  is  assistant 
chief  engineer  In  charge  of  the  field  work.  George  N.  Carter 
is  resident  engineer  at  Klngsley  Dam.  D.  A.  Buzzell  was  hy- 
draulic engineer  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  W.  J.  Turnbull  Is  soils 
engineer  and  I.  W.  Barber  is  materials  engineer.  On  the  electrical 
side,  E.  E.  Chllbei-g  is  electrical  engineer,  and  Andrew  McCall 
Is  resident  engineer  In  charge  of  powerhouse  construction.  John- 
son. Green.  Turnbull.  Carter,  and  Buzzell  all  are  men  who  gained 
part  of  their  engineering  training   In  Nebraska. 


The  Death  of  Hideyo  Noguchi~A  Tribute  to  the 
Distinguished  Japanese-American  Scientist  and 
Physician 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  I.  SIROVICH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  , 
Tuesday,  June  6. 1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    WILLIAM    I.    SIROVICH,    OP    NEW    YORK. 

MAY   24.    1928 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  24,  1928: 

Mr.  SiROviCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  yesterday 
there  died  on  the  golden  coast  of  Africa  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  distinguished  scientists  of  the  twentieth  century.  Dr.  Hideyo 
Noguchi,  born  in  Japan,  yet  belonging  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
world. 

America,  the  land  of  liberty  and  of  his  adoption,  gave  him  the 
laboratory  of  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  profound  and  sci- 
entific knowledge,  so  that  his  genius  could  explore  those  myster- 
ious realms  which  harbor  virulent  organisms  that  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  causation  of  the  terrible  plagues,  scourges,  and 
diseases  that  have  aflilcled  and  ravaged  humanity  the  world  over 
for  thousands  and  thou-sands  of  years. 

If  life  Is  but  a  dream  and  death  be  Its  awakening,  then  in  the 
world  of  dreams  the  work,  the  fame,  the  name  of  Hideyo  Noguchi 
will  forever  endure. 

His  contributions  to  the  service  and  knowledge  of  humanity  will 
immortalize  his  name  and  bequeath  a  heritage  of  scientific  and 
useful  service  to  a  grateful  posterity  for  having  been  able  to  force 
from  the  unyielding  bosom  of  Nature  those  mysterious  secrets  that 
for  centuries  Nature  has  held  inviolate  and  unbroken,  until  tlie 
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fertile  ImAplnatlon  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  genius  of  Noguchl 
forcTfl  Nature  to  surrender  Its  secret*  to  the  microscope  of  science. 
I  Applause  I 

Tlie  Supreme  Architect  cf  the  Universe  reveals  Himself  to  humble 
and  lowly  man  in  three  mystical  and  Inexplicable  ways.  First. 
through  the  life  of  the  universe,  which  we  term  Nature.  Second, 
throueh  the  thoueht.s  of  man.  which  we  term  art.  And  third, 
through  the  precision  and  cxactnef.s  of  the  mind,  through  correct 
observation  and  thinking,  which  we  term  science. 

In  this  great  arenit  of  life  Intellectual  man  worships  at  the 
shrine  cf  nature,  science,  and  art.  Here  In  this  temple  of  cul- 
ture are  .seated  ."-Ide  bv  side  to  each  other  nature,  science,  and 
art.  presided  over  by  God  Almighty  Him.self,  to  whom  we  graciously 
bow  our  heads  in  humble  submission  as  the  great  AlUPowerful 
from  whcm  all  life  and  gccdncss  flows.      [Applause  1 

The  disciples  of  nature,  art.  and  science  recognize  no  distinction 
In  race  creed,  and  color  TTie  world  is  their  country.  The  brother- 
hood of  mankind  Is  their  shibboleth  and  watchword,  and  love  and 
aervlce  to  humanity  everywhere  Is  the  cement  that  blnd.s  them 
together  until  the  curtain  of  life  falls  upon  them.     [App'.ause  ] 

Who  arc  the  men  who  have  Immortalized  their  names  on  the 
•Itar  of  medical  service''  Hlpp>ocrates  the  Great  was  the  father  of 
medicine.  He  lived  300  years  before  Christ  was  born.  The  oath 
that  every  physician  subscribes  to.  ere  he, Is  permitted  to  tmbark 
upon  his  medical  career.  Is  named  after  him  and  Is  known  the 
world  over  as  the  "Hippocratlc  oath." 

Four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates  there  flour- 
ished In  Rem''  the  greatest  commentator  on  the  60  books  wTltten 
by  Hippocrates,  a  phys  clan  whose  nam*"  wa«  Galen  For  15  cen- 
tur.es  Galen  was  worshiped  by  the  medical  fraternity  as  the  fore- 
most figure  on  the  medlca!  firmament,  whose  skill  and  Ingenuity 
In  the  field  of  medicine*  was  revered  and  honored  by  the  countless 
legions  who  were  his  devoted  followers. 

In  the  vear  1132  there  was  born  in  Cordova.  Spain,  the  most 
eminent  physician  of  his  time.  Mose.«  Maimonides.  He  was  edu- 
cated In  Tripoli.  Morocco,  and  Algiers.  He  was  physician  to 
Saladln  the  Great  of  Cairo.  Egypt,  who  sent  him  out  to  treat 
Richard  tho  Llon-Heartcd  whf^n  he  led  the  second  crusade  to  redeem 
the  Holy  Lands  from  the  Infidels.  Maimonides  was  the  outstand- 
ing flTure  In  medicine,  m  science.  In  art,  and  In  philosophy  during 
the  Dark  Apes  of  our  world. 

Enirln?  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  the  years   1500  to   1600, 
Italv  gave  to  the  world  five  of  the  greatest  anatomists  the  world 
^  has  ever  known — Jacobus  Sylvius,  the  uncanny  genius  whose  work 

en  the  human  brain  !8  immortalized  by  the  great  Sylvian  fissure 
cf  the  brain  that  \--  n.imed  after  him — Andreas  Vesallu^.  the  dis- 
t  nguished  and  lenn-ed  pv.pll  of  Sylvius,  who  d'^covered  the  fact 
that  veins  have  valves,  and  wliose  anatomical  clinics  wore  crowded 
and  packed  with  students  from  all  over  Europe  who  came  to  pay 
tribute  to  hi.s  phenomenal  knowhdge  of  human  anaiomy — Fal- 
h  pus.  the  r.d.oit  and  expert  scholar  after  whom  the  Ff.l'opian 
tubes  of  the  female  generative  organs  are  named — Bartelrmo 
EUstachlus  who  was  the  first  to  describe  the  E>is'achian  tube,  that 
nms  from  the  back  of  the  nose  to  the  middle  ear.  whom  pos- 
terity has  honored  in  naming  the  Eust.ichian  tube  after  him.  and 
Inst  but  not  the  least — Francois  Rabelai.«.  one  of  the  greatest 
anatomists  of  the  world  who  lectured  on  every  phase  of  human 
anatomy,  demcnstrating  his  lectures  en  the  dissected  body  to 
crcwdcd,  enthusiastic,  and  overavvid  audiences. 

Paracelsvs,  who  was  contemporaneous  with  these  brilliant  anat- 
omists, was  bom  in  Switzerland  in  1493.  and  was  tho  pioneer  In 
nnticipatlng  the  field  of  infection  and  cor.tapiOii.  and  the  first 
doctor  to  introduce  mineral  substances  in  the  treatment  of  dls.as? 
as  professor  of  metlicinc  in  the  University  of  Risle.  Associated 
w.th  him  m  his  Investigations  was  Ambrose  Pare,  professor  In  the 
University  of  Par.s.  who  through  his  Indefatigable  zeal,  skill,  and 
technique  laid  the  foxmdr.ticn  of  modern  surgery  and  was  the 
greatest  surgeon  of  his  time. 

Prom  the  years  1600  to  17C0  three  mighty  characters  held  the 
center  of  the  stage  In  the  field  of  scientific  medical  endeavor — 
Je:in  Eapli.^te  Van  Hclmont.  born  in  Brussels.  Biilgium.  consld- 
fered  the  father  of  biological  chemistry,  and  the  first  physician  to 
ever  examine  chemically  the  blocd  and  urine  of  human  beings  to 
de.lnltely  determine  the  causative  factor  of  di-ease.  Helmont  was 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  day. 

The  year  1620  commemorates  forever  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion cf  England  to  the  science  of  medicine.  That  jK-riod  will  for- 
ever remain  famous  as  the  year  that  William  Harvey  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that  revolutionized  the  concept  and 
the  function  of  tl^e  heart  and  blood  vessels  because  Hippocrates 
and  his  ancient  disciples  thought  that  the  air  was  transported 
throughout  the  blood  vesjels  of  the  body  in  order  to  feed  th? 
Innate  heat. 

Dr  Thomas  Sydenham  was  worshli>ed  by  his  contomporarlcs 
and  by  the  public  at  large  as  one  of  the  greatest  clinicians  and 
dlagnostic.ans  of  his  time. 

From  the  year  1700  to  1800  England  contributed  the  greatest 
public  benefactor  to  humanity  In  the  person  of  Emil  Janmr,  who 
in  1796  discovered  the  principle  of  vaccination,  a  discovery  of  the 
highest  Importanoe  to  clvilizatlo{i  that  has  made  it  poasible  through 
vaccination  to  drive  that  malignant  and  pestilent  scourge  of 
smallpox  from  the  face  oi  the  world. 

The  years  1800  to  1900  find  every  nation  of  continental  EMrope, 
Including  our  own  belovc-d  country,  America,  all  vying  with  each 
other  to  subjugate  sickness  and  disease,  to  that  longevity  might  be 
prolonged  and  the  health  of  humanity  bettered. 


In  America  the  versatile,  talented,  and  gifted  author  and  doctor, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  father  of  our  distinguished  Judge 
Holmes,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  first  to  write 
upon  the  subject  of  puerperal  sepsis.  He  felt  that  motherhood 
was  paying  too  great  a  penalty  upon  the  altar  of  childbirth.  He 
proved  that  puerperal  sepsis  was  caused  by  dirt  Infection.  He  was 
laughed  at  and  Jeered  at  for  his  views.  But  50  years  later  Dr. 
Semmelweiss.  an  obstetrician,  of  the  University  of  Budapest,  con- 
firmed his  views.  The  medical  fraternity  treated  Semmelweiss  as 
the  American  doctors  treated  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  SemmelwelFs. 
keenly  sensitive  to  this  terrible  criticl.sm,  became  Insane  and  died 
In  a  madhouse.  Today  a  monument  stands  In  his  memory  In  the 
principal  square  of  Budapest,  a  statue  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
our  own  beloved  scholar  and  scientist.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Hclmea. 
[Applause.) 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington  did  not  bring  as  much 
amazement  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  as  did  the  newspaper  an- 
nouncement In  the  spring  of  1346  that  Dr.  William  Morton  had 
discovered  a  gaseous  substance  called  ether,  that  could  anesthetize 
any  human  bein'^  and  make  him  unconscious  to  the  knife  and 
scalpel.  This  drug  revolutionized  surgery,  for  prior  to  its  dis- 
covery victims  of  surgical  intervention  had  to  be  subjected  to 
the  deadening  effects  of  opiates  and  saturated  with  liquor  to 
deaden   their  anguish   and  pain. 

Millions  of  human  beings  were  literally  dying  every  year  from 
infection  following  operations,  until  in  1866  Guerln  Invented 
absorbent  cotton  dressings,  which  formed  a  barrier  to  the  spread- 
ing of  this  condition. 

Two  years  later.  In  18G3.  the  world  wa?  electrified  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  great  Lord  Lister  had  solved  the  cause  of 
infection  by  practicing  the  methods  of  antisepsis  before,  during, 
and  after  operations,  which  reduced  the  frightful  morbidity  and 
mortality  following  operations,  and  made  surgery-  safe  and  sound 
when  applied  to  any  condition  In  which  the  knife  had  to  be  used 
in  order  to  save  life  or  limb. 

It  was  ju"t  about  this  time  that  the  greatest  scientific  genius 
cf  the  ninpteenth  century.  Pasteur,  came  upon  th?  horizon  of 
science.  Within  a  short  time  he  demonstrated  to  a  skeptical 
and  amazed  world  that  infection  was  due  to  a  bacterial  Inva- 
sir^n.  To  a  dazed  and  dumbfounded  world  he  revealed  these  new 
organisms — cocci,  bacilli,  splrlllae.  fungi  yca.sts.  K  now  world.  A 
conquert  cf  chemical  culture  and  the  microscoije.  These  d'scov- 
erles  of  Pasteur  completely  resurrected  surgery  and  chiefly  trans- 
formed the  treatment  of  modem  diseases. 

Thus  far  Egypt,  Greece.  Italy.  Spain,  France.  England,  and 
y^merica  had  b'azed  the  trail  of  m'^cUcp.l  and  surgical  pioneering. 
Teuton  culture  arid  civilization  became  inspired  by  these  intrepid 
soldiers  of  the  microscope,  the  at'ar  culture,  and  chemistry,  and 
finally  Germany  gave  to  the  world  the  p)eer  and  master  of  all 
bacteriolofists  of  all  time  in  the  p)erscn  of  Dr.  Koch,  who  thrilled 
and  bewildered  an  amazed  v.orld  when  he  announced  tho  discov- 
ery of  the  tubercle  bacillus  that  was  responsible  for  the  cau.^ation 
of  tuberculosis  and  led  the  mortality  tables  of  the  world  in  the 
causation  of  death  from  consumption. 

Ehrllch,  the  wizard  of  biochemistry,  is  Gernviny's  and  the  world's 
greatest  contributor  to  the  successful  treatment  of  modern  dis- 
ease. His  '006.  ■  known  as  saivarsan,  is  an  absolute  specific  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  that  hjui  ravaged  the  world  for  centuries 
and  made  syphilitic  treatment  the  ctirse  of  the  possessor  and  the 
t)ane  of  tlie  physician.  ■ 

Prom  time  immemorial  the  organism  that  caused  syphilis  was 
unknn*-n.  Only  a  decade  ago  a  great  German  savant  and  scholar 
isolated  this  frightful  afsassin  of  human  life  under  the  field  of 
the  dark  microscope  and  to  perpetuate  his  memory  th"  scientific 
world  named  this  reaction  after  the  founder  In  the  examination  of 
human  blood  and  calls  it  in  his  honor  "the  Was.sermann  test." 

In  this,  the  twentieth  century  of  civilization,  Ameiica  ranks  In 
the  forefront  as  the  proud  possessor  of  the  greatest  scientists  of 
the  world.  Behold  its  roster  in  Public  Health  Service — men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  In  arduous  and  dangerous  research 
to  promote  the  Interests  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Where  Is  there  a  patriotic  man  or  woman  who  will  forget  the 
courageous  heroism  of  Dr.  Lazar.  who,  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Walter  Reed,  gave  up  his  life  upon  the  altar  of  science  in 
order  to  have  himself  infected  with  the  mosquito  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  the  mosquito  is  the  cause  of  malaria  and  yellow 
fever. 

It  was  this  wonderful  experiment  in  whictk  Lazar  gave  up  his 
life  that  gave  the  knowledge  to  Dr.  Gorgas  to  eradicate  yellow 
fever  and  malaria  from  the  Panama  Canal,  which  miade  it  possible 
for  American  engineers  to  build  the  canal. 

DR.     HENRY     R.     CARTER 

World -recognized  authority  on  yellow  fever  and  malaria.  In 
1900-1901,  by  purely  epidemiological  studies,  demonstrated  that 
yellow  fever  must  be  conveyed  by  an  intermediate  host,  and 
measured  with  accuracy  the  periods  of  incubation  in  that  host 
and  In  nmn,  thus  laying  a  solid  scientific  basis  for  the  subsequent 
experimental  verification. 

DR.   CHARLES  WAROEIX  STILES 

Discovered  the  American  species  of  hookworm,  demonstrated 
Its  great  prevalence,  worked  out  its  epidemiology,  devised  methods 
for  the  control  of  Van  disease,  and  Inaugtirated  Vbe  successful 
campaign  against  it. 
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DRS    MTT.TON   J.   HOSENAU   AND   JOHN   T.   ANDERSON 

Pioneers  In  the  study  of  anaphylaxis,  concerning  which  they 
contributed  many  of  the  fundamental  facts.  This  phenomenon 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  modern  conception  of  disease 
processes. 

DHS.   GEORGE  W.   M'COT   AND  C.   W.  CHAPIN 

Discovered  and  cultivated  the  bacillus  tularence,  making  methods 
available  for  its  further  study.  They  did  their  work  in  1910  on 
California  ground  squirrels. 

DR.  EDWARD  FRANCIS 

Contributed  nearly  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  disease 
tularemia  in  man.  Showed  its  methods  of  transmission  and  what 
to  do  in  order  to  avoid  it. 

DR.    R.    R.    SPENCER 

Worked  out  a  vaccine  against  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 
Demonstrated  Its  efficacy  In  experimental  animals  and  its  harm- 
lessness  by  injecting  himself  first.  Showed  by  use  in  hundreds 
of  persons  who  are  exposed  by  occupation  that  it  confers  a  large 
measure  of  protection.  The  preparation  of  this  vaccine  Involves 
a  new  principle  of  Immunology.     Vaccine  used  on  humans,  1925. 

DR.   JOSEPH   GOLDEERGER 

Showed  the  dietary  origin  and  cure  of  pellagra.  ThLs  is  a  most 
notable  achievement  since  this  dcase  has  baffled  the  best  European 
talent  for  centuries.  At  times  It  has  threatened  to  become  seri- 
ously prevalent  in  the  United  States,  but  with  this  new  knowl- 
edge the  threat  has  been  permanently  removed.  Study  of  pellagra 
begun  in  1912.  and  is  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

DR.   WADE    H.    FROST 

Planned  and  conducted  the  first  thoroughgoing  and  funda- 
mental Investigation  of  the  problems  offered  by  the  pollution  of 
streams  in  this  country.  In  view  of  the  Increase  of  population  and 
manufactures  along  our  streams  this  has  been  a  most  valuable 
activity.  Investigation  of  the  pollution  of  the  Ohio  River  began 
under  his  direction  July  1913. 

DR.    JOHN    M "MULLEN 

Demonstrated  the  practicability  of  virtually  eradicating  trachoma 
and  preventing  blindness  therefrom  in  mountainous  areas  of 
Kentucky  and  other  States  by  the  establishment  of  small  hospitals 
and  the  employment  of  skillful  treatment. 

BACTERIOLOGIST    ALICE    EVANS 

In  1918  she  showed  similarity  of  causes  of  Malta  fever  and 
contagious  abortion  and  occurrence  of  latter  Infection  In  people. 
Now  increa.slngly  recognized  as  a  cause  of  human  illness. 

DR.    VICTOR    HElSER,    CHIEF    QUARANTINE    OFFICER,    PHILIPPINES,    1903-15 

Demonstrated  the  possibility  of  establishing  effective  health 
service  in  a  large  tropical  country  wltii  diverse  aboriginal  popula- 
tion. 

DR.    M.    A.   BARBER 

Originated  single  cell  culture  method  which  he  Arst  used  in 
1902.  This  opened  up  a  prolific  field  of  Investigation.  The  use 
of  Paris  green  control  of  mosquitoes  In  1921.  Tills  cheap  method 
has  made  malaria  control  feasible  in  many  areas  where  it  was 
formerly  Impossible  because  of  the  expense. 

In  the  science,  skill,  and  technique  of  surgery,  America  leads 
the  world.  Where  are  the  surgeons  that  are  comparable  to  the 
Mayo  brothers,  cf  Rochester,  Minn.:  Crile,  of  Cleveland:  Ochsner, 
of  Chicago;  Cushlng.  of  Boston;  Deaver.  of  Philadelphia:  Kelly 
and  Wilnier,  of  Baltimore;  Blake.  Brewer.  Albert  A.  Berg,  John 
Erdman.  John  J.  McGrath.  Howard  C.  Taylor,  George  Schwartz. 
John  Pollack,  and  John  Prescott  Grant,  of  New  York  City — men  of 
the  highest  caliber  and  ability,  whose  verj-  names  are  household 
words  In  the  cities  from  whence  they  come,  where  thousands  of 
their  benefactors  are  praying  for  their  health  and  happiness? 
(Applause.) 

Within  a  radlu.s  of  a  mile  from  the  Fourteenth  Congressional 
Di.strlct,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Is  the  greatest 
medical  research  center  In  the  world.  It  Is  called  the  Rockefeller 
Institute.  It  Is  a  monument  to  two  of  the  greatest  philanthropists 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  his  won- 
derful and  gracious  son.  who  is  emulating  his  father  In  devoting  his 
fortune  to  the  best  service  of  his  fellow  man.  This  brilliant  insti- 
tute has  become  famous  through  three  of  nature's  noblemen — a 
triumvirate  whose  name  and  fame  will  persist  as  long  as  time 
endures. 

These  distinguished  scholars  thus  far  represent  the  three  great- 
est scientists  of  the  twentieth  century — Alexis  Carrell,  Simon  Flex- 
ner,  and  Hideyo  Noguchl. 

Alexis  Carrell  won  the  Nobel  prize  a  few  years  ago  for  his  brilliant 
discoveries  in  the  realm  of  physiology,  biology,  and  collateral  sub- 
jects.    He  is  the  outstanding  genius  of  our  present  time. 

Simon  Flexner,  a  great  name  to  conjure  with,  internationally 
famous.  He  will  live  In  the  memory  of  generations  that  are  to  come 
for  having  Isolated  the  Infantile-paralysis  virus,  for  his  cure  of 
snake  venom,  and.  above  all,  for  the  serum  that  he  has  perfected 
that  helps  to  cure  and  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  sufferers  from 
epidemic  meningitis.  As  long  as  anywhere  the  tradition  of  science 
survives,  Flexner's  work  will  always  endvire.  What  conqueror  has 
ever  had  such  victories  attached  to  his  name  as  Flexner  has  In  his 
service  to  mankind?     | Applause.) 

Hideyo  Noguchl — ♦he  great  son  of  Nippon — came  to  this  country 
In  1900  and  subsequently  became  associated  with  Professor  Flexner 


and  Dr.  Carrell.  He  devoted  his  supreme  and  brilliant  talent  to 
ferret  out  the  causes  of  terrible  diseases  which  baffled  medical  skill, 
and  whose  treatment  made  no  impress  upon  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Seldom  did  he  fail  in  his  accomplishment;  success  usually 
crowned  his  efforts. 

Through  his  genius  the  organism  that  caused  paresis  was  iso- 
lated. Paresis  was  filling  the  Insane  Institutions  of  the  world  with 
tho  victims  of  this  unfortunate  malady.  He  localized  the  organism 
in  the  brain  and  through  the  microscop>e  forced  It  to  reveal  itself 
to  the  amazed  scientific  world.  Noguchl  proved  that  paresis  was 
caused  by  the  spirochlta  pallida,  the  organism  that  caused  sj-phills. 

The  versatility  and  genius  of  Noguchl  further  manifested  Itself 
In  his  brilliant  discover^'  of  the  organism  that  was  responsible  for 
the  causation  of  trachoma — an  eye  affliction  and  disease  that 
caused  more  blindness  in  the  world  than  any  other  condition 
known  to  mankind. 

The  Speaker.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SIROv^cH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  to  proceed  for  2  more  minutes. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SiROviCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  Hideyo  Nogu- 
chl was  not  content  with  his  extraordinary  and  brilliant  conquests 
in  this  his  adopted  land;  he  was  looking  for  new  fields  of  endeavor, 
new  lands  for  conquest.  In  the  name  of  science  he  set  sail  for 
South  America  to  determine  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  in  that  land. 
In  a  short  time  the  world  was  again  thrilled  by  his  announce- 
ment— he  had  again  triumphed.  He  Isolated  the  yellow-fever  or- 
ganisnv  In  South  America.  To  determine  whether  the  yellow  fever 
of  Africa  was  caused  by  the  same  species  as  South  America  he  set 
sail  for  that  pest  hole  In  Africa. 

In  a  short  while  Noguchl  had  himself  Infected  with  the  dreaded 
organism  that  caused  African  yellow  fever.  Chills  and  fever  raked 
his  body  fore  and  aft.  His  militant  and  brilliant  mind  refused  to 
surrender  to  the  hosts  of  yellow  fever's  organi.sm.  Tlie  battle 
waged  on.  At  last  Noguchl  isolated  the  organism  and  gave  to 
the  world  the  knowledge  that  the  yellow  fever  of  South  America 
and  Africa  was  caused  by  two  different  hosts.  Science  triumphed, 
but  Noguchl  fell  a  victl.n  to  this  dreadful  disease.  He  died  a 
martyr  to  duty.  He  will  live  In  the  memory  of  humanity  and  man- 
kind. Greater  love  hath  no  man,  than  to  give  up  his  life  for 
another.     God  bless  his  soul! 

Mr.  Speaker,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  if  the  grave  Is  the  end  of 
all  life,  then  Hideyo  Noguchl  s  name  will  forever  remain  Immortal 
through  the  great  contribution  he  has  given  to  mankind;  but  if 
the  grave  be  the  gateway  to  some  future  state  of  existence,  then 
Hideyo  Noguchl,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  illustrious  im- 
mortals that  have  gone  beyond  the  Great  Divide  to  sleep  in 
eternal  rest,  will  forever  be  revered,  honored,  and  remembered  by 
grateful  mankind  for  having  given  of  his  today  that  others  may 
have  their  tomorrow.     [Loud  applause.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RKSIDIl.NT  CO.MMISSIO.NKR  FHOM   IMERTO  KICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5,  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  PUERTO  RICO 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico: 

Government  of  Puerto  Rico, 

Bureau  of  Translations, 
San  Juan,  P.  R.,  April  15,  1939. 
George  W.  Roberts,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  translations  of  the 
Legislature  cf  Puerto  Rico,  hereby  certifies  to  the  Governor  of 
I»uerto  Rico,  and  Luis  A.  Dellz,  assistant  chief  of  the  said  bureau, 
certifies  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  each  of  them  has 
duly  compared  the  English  and  Spanish  texts  of  a  certain  act 
(S.  Con.  Res.  9)  of  the  third  session  of  the  Fourteenth  Legislature 
cf  Puerto  Rico,  entitled:  "Concurrent  resolution  to  set  forth  the 
very  acute  crisis  now  experienced  by  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico; 
to  make  urgent  demands  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cf  America  and  the  National  Administration  for  a  remedy  for  this 
situation,"  and  finds  that  the  same  are  full,  true,  and  cortect 
versions  of  each  other. 

Geo.  W.  Roberts. 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Translations. 
Ltns  A.  Deliz. 
Assistant  Chief,  bureau  of  Translation*. 
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'  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9 

ConcuTTPnt  resolution  to  set  forth  the  very  acute  crtsis  now  expe- 
rtcncd  by  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico:  to  make  urgent  demands 
upon   the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and   the 
national  administration  for  a  remedy  for  this  situation 
Whereaa  the  exports  of  Puerto  Rico  have  fallen  from  $114,953,827 
in  1937  to  »82.077  178  In  1938.  1.  e..  a  decrease  of  28.5  percent.     In 
1938    imports  amounted  to  »93.314,783.  which  showed  a  Uade  bal- 
ance against  Puerto  Rico  of  $11,237,605  in  the  year  1938; 

NVhereas  due  to  the  restrictions  resulting  from  the  quotas  as- 
slRned  to  Puerto  Rico  for  this  year,  there  can  be  no  new  plantings 
of  sugarcane,  tlie  sugar-grinding  season  will  close  In  May.  it  bemg 
one  of  the  shortest  there  has  ever  been  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  at  the 
Close  of  Uie  grlndmg  season  there  w^l  be  over  200,000  laborers  out 

of  work; 

Whereas  according  to  reports  of  the  administrator  of  P.  R  R.  A  . 
the  number  of  Ciises  certified  for  relief  re?.chcd  222.606  unemployed 
In  November  19ri8.  a  figure  which  represents,  counting  their  de- 
pendents. 1.121,035  persons  without  means  of  subsistence; 

Whereas  Puerto  Rico  has  suffered  considerable  reductions  in 
the  export  values  of  Its  agricultural  products  during  the  year 
1938  ai*  compared  with  1937.  reductions  which  are  distributed 
approximately  as  follows:  SuRar.  $21,240,000:  coffee.  $1,059,000; 
tobacco.  $1,631,000;    fruits,  $691,000;    needlework.   $9,199,000; 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  entered  Into  with 
Cuba  on  September  3.  1934.  by  virtue  of  which  the  tariff  on 
canned  and  fresh  pineapples  was  reduced,  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
bound  Itself  to  furnish  seeds  to  Puerto  Rico,  an  obligation  which 
It  ha«  refused  to  perform,  thus  violatUig  the  conditions  of  said 
treaty; 

Wherea-s  these  reductions  (with  the  exception  of  coffee)  have 
all  been  due  directly  to  acts,  both  le-jlslatlve  and  administrative, 
o.    the   National    Government,   to   wit: 

(at  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  which  in  the  distribution  cf  quotas  allots 
to  Puerto  Rico  a  ratio  of  only  11.94  percent  out  of  the  total  esti- 
mated   consumption  of   the   Nation; 

(b)  The  Wage  and  Hour  Act  which  prescribes  wages  at  a  rate 
that  the  m^t  Important  of  the  Industries  affected  cannot  with- 
stand; 

(c)  Trade  agreement  with  France  whereby  the  duty  on  bay 
oil  was  reduced  from  25  percent  to  12  >  2  percent,  which  caused 
our  sales  of  this  oil  to  the  United  States  to  drop  from  $29,181 
In  1937  to  $17,223  In  1938. 

(d)  Trade  agreement  with  Cuba,  dated  September  3,  1934, 
reducing  the  duty  on  cigars  from  $3  60  a  potmd.  plus  20  i>ercent 
ad  valorem,  to  $2^25  a  pound,  plus  12  4  percent  ad  valorem,  which 
caused  a  drop  from  $1,453,340  In  1934  to  $42,813  in  1938  in  the 
value  of  Puerto  Rican  cigars  in  the  United  States. 

(f)  Trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  dated  January 
1,   1939,   reducing  the  duty  on  coconuts  from   $5  a   thousand  to 

t250  a  thousand,  which  reduction  Is  likewise  applicable  to  coco- 
nuts   imported    from    Panama.    Colombia.    Venezxiela.    Cuba,    and 

Santo  Domingo,  under  the  "most-favored-nation  '  clause  in  their 
commercial  treaties  with  the  United  Slates,  which  has  resulted 
In  such  a  drop  In  the  price  of  coconuts  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  ship  them, 

(f)  Trade  agreements  with  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Can- 
ada, dated  May  31.  1937,  June  15.  1938,  and  January  1.  1939,  re- 
ducing the  Import  duty  on  honey  from  $003  to  $0  02  a  pound, 
for  which  reason  the  sales  of  honey  from  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
United  States  have  dropped  from  $75,175  in  1936  to  $47,924  in 
1938. 

I      (g>   Trade  agreement  with  Switzerland,  dated  December  15.  1933. 

'which  on  pages  375-410  reads  as  follows;  Handkerchiefs,  wholly 
or  In  part  of  machine-made  lace;  handkerchiefs  embroidered 
(whether  with  a  plain  or  fancy  initial,  monogram,  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  or  not  the  embroidery  Is  on  a  sralloped  edge),  tam- 
boured,   appllqucd.    or    from    which    threads    have    been    omitted. 

I  drawn,  punched,  or  cut.  and  with  threads  Introduced  after  weaving 
to  flnL«*h  or  ornament  th"  openwork,  not  Including  one  row  of 
BtraiRht  hemstitching  adjotnlng  the  hem:  any  of  the  forcccolng. 
finished  or  unfinished,  which  contain  no  hand-made  lace  and  which 
Is  not  embroidered  or  tamboured  In  any  part  by  h,ind:  Composed 
Wholly  or  m  chief  value  of  cotton.  2  cents  each  and  30  percent 
ad  valorem.  Composed  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  vegetable  fiber 
other  than  cotton;  If  finished  and  valued  at  80  cents  or  mere  per 
doz.'n.  2  cents  each  and  30  percent  ad  valorem. 

If  unhemmcd  and  without  any  flnHhed  edge,  and  valued  at  45 

'cents  or  more  per  dozen.  2  cents  each  and  30  percent  ad  valorem. 
•The  Treasury  Department  decided  that.  Inasmuch  as  paragraph 
1529  (b)  above  cited,  specifically  exempts  only  handkerchiefs,  which 
are  not  embroidered  or  tamboured  In  any  part  by  hand,  but  doea 
not  specifically  exempt  other  hand-made  ornaments  such  as 
applique,  works  from  which  threads  have  been  omitted,  etc.  hand- 
kerchiefs on  which  such  handwork  has  been  done  shall  he  included 
vindcr  the  new  tariff  rate  of  the  treaty." 

The  alxjve  did  not  favor  Switzerland  but  Instead  favored  China, 
which  totally  Invaded  the  handkerchief  market  of  the  United  States 
to  the  detriment  of  the  handkerchief  market  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(h)  Competition  with  China,  the  PhUlpplnes.  Portugal.  Japan, 
Italy,  and  Madeira,  subject  to  this  tkrlff  under  the  most-favored- 

'  nation  clause  caused  a  drop  in  the  value  of  our  sales  of  needlework 
to  the  United  States  from  $20,811,000  in  1937  to  $11,612,000  in  1938; 
thLi  when  the  waee  rates  fixed  by  the  National  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
were  still  to  be  prescribed; 


(1)  Trade  agreement  with  Cuba,  of  September  3.  1934.  lowering 
the  tariff  on  cucumbers,  peppers,  canned  and  fresh  pineapples,  as 
follows;  Cucumbers,  from  $0,024  a  pound  to  $0,012  a  pound;  pep- 
pers from  $0.02  a  pound  to  $0,015  a  pound:  canned  pineapples, 
from  $0,016  a  pound  to  $0  008  a  pound:  fresh  pineapples,  from 
$040  a  crate  to  $0J20  a  crate.  Tliese  reductions  in  the  tariff  on 
cucumbers  and  peppers  are  at^gravated  by  the  fact  that  such  reduc- 
tions are  effective  from  December  1  to  the  last  day  of  the  following 
February  in  the  case  of  cucumbers,  and  from  January  1  to  April  30 
in  the  case  of  peppers,  and  it  is  between  these  dates  for  which  the 
reduction  has  been  granted  that  Puerto  Rico  sliips  these  prod- 
ucts to  the  continent,  when  the  other  producing  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion have  finished  selling  their  crops,  thus  giving  the  advantage  to 
Cuba  exclusively  at  the  expense  of  Puerto  Rico,  while  complete  pro- 
tection is  afforded  to  the  other  producing  areas  of  th?  continent. 
As  a  result,  the  sale  of  Puerto  Rica n  cucumbers  to  the  United 
States  has  dropped  from  2.923.230  pounds  in  1935  to  2.562.450 
pounds  In  1938;  and  sa'.es  of  peppers  have  dropped  from  149,845 
pounds  in  1935  to  78.255  pounds  In  1938.  Even  though  this  reduc- 
tion is  not  of  the  greatest  significance.  It  Is  Important,  however, 
that  a  business  which,  if  It  enjoyed  adequate  protection,  could 
Increase  in  Importance  and  perhaps  become  a  leading  factor  In  our 
Bourceo  of  wealth,  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill: 

(J)  As  regards  fresh  pineapples,  the  agreement  with  Cuba  will 
practically  do  away  with  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  in  Puerto 
Rico,  considering  that  CubrvU  experts  of  fresh  plncapp'.cs  to  the 
United  States  have  increased  from  52,7  percent  of  the  total  pine- 
apple Imparts  in  1935  to  55  4  percent  In  1936  and  C4.6  percent  In 
1937,  while  Puerto  Rlcan  shipments  decreased  during  the  same 
period  from  345  percent  In  1936  to  28  3  percent  In  1937,  As  a 
restilt  of  competition,  furthermore,  prices  dropped  from  82  66  a 
ca^e  m  the  New  York  market  In  1935  to  $2  47  a  case  In  1936,  to 
$2,24  a  case  in  1937.  ard  to  $1  91  a  case  In  1938.  and  the  prices 
on  canned  pineapples  likewise  diopped  from  $0,066  a  pound  in 
1935  to  $0,064  a  pound  in  1936.  to  $0,058  a  pound  in  1937,  and  to 
$0,057  a  pound  in  1938;  and  the  whole  situation  is  now  further 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  canning  and  packing  of  pine- 
apples for  the  market  Is  now  made  enormously  expcns.ve  through 
the  application  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  Agreements  similar  to 
that  made  with  Cuba  In  regard  to  pineapples,  made  with  Hon- 
du-as,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  and  Costa  Rica,  have  reduced  the  duty  on 
fresh  pineapples  from  $0  50  a  crate  to  $0  35  a  crate,  and  the 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  of  England  dated  January  1. 
1939,  now  also  fixes  the  duty  at  $035  a  crate; 

(k)   Trade  agreement  with  Cuba   (September  3,  1934)    and  Haiti 
(June  3,  1935)    reducing  the  duty  en  rum  from  $4  to  $2  a  gallon 
in  the  case  of  Cuba  and  from  $5  to  $2  50  a  gallon  In  the  case  of 
Haiti.      Through    these    concessions   the   expansion    of   our    liquor 
Industry   has   necessarily    been   checked,   which    with    the    effective 
I    protection  previously  enjoyed,  could  have  developed  into  a  source 
I    of  Income  of  almost  as  much  consequence  as  the  su?ar  Industry: 
'        (1)   Trade  agreement  of  September  3,   1934.  with  Cuba,  making 
reductions  in  the  dutv  on  unstrlpped  tobacco;  agreement  of  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1936.  with  Holland,  lowering  the  duty  on  clear  WTappcrs; 
agreement  of  Januarv  1.  1939.  with  th?  United  Kingdom,  lowering 
the  duty  on  cut  totiacco;    agreement  of  September  3.    1934.  with 
Cuba,    lowering   the   duty    on   fresh    tomatoes    and    grapefruit,    all 
of  them  to  the  grave  Injury  of  the  pr.ce  of  our  tobacco,  our  to- 
matoes, and  our  grapefruit; 

(m)  Trade  agreement  of  June  15.  1936.  with  France,  lowering  the 
duty  on  vanilla  from  $030  a  pound  to  $0  15  a  pound,  a  reduction 
which  deprives  Puerto  Rico  of  the  protection  offered  to  this  prod- 
uct the  cultivation  of  which  was  being  promoted  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  the  vanilla  Indtistry.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Puerto 
Rico  needs  diversification  of  agiicultiire  and  the  development  of 
new  industrteo; 

(n)  Under  the  security  offered  by  a  protective  tariff  of  $0.02  a 
pound,  we  essayed  the  promotion  of  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  citron  as  a  suitable  crop  to  supplement  the  coff'e  crop  In  the 
Interior  of  the  Island.  It  grew  well,  and  the  cultivation  of  thU  crop 
acquired  ever  greater  importance,  but  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  removed  the  tariff  and  now.  ■riling  at  prices  of  3  and  4 
cents  a  pound  In  the  New  York  market,  Italy,  with  gr.-at  strides,  dis- 
places Puerto  Hican  producers  \^ho  cannot  compete  at  these  prices, 
for  In  Italy  this  product  u  sailed  with  sea  water  and  lower  wngea 
are  paid.  and.  m  addition,  the  Government  subsidizes  producers, 
(o)  The  exporuitlon  of  manganese,  the  only  mineral  that  we 
mined  on  a  conunerclal  scale,  has  had  to  be  stopped  because 
Congress  took  awav  the  tariff  protection  It  previously  enjoyed; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  SfAte  now  proposes  to  lower  the 
duty  on  Cuban  sugar  from  90  cents  to  75  cents  a  hundredweight, 
according  to  a  notice  dated  November  30,  1938,  and  this  will  be 
another  blow  aimed  at  our  economy  and  affecting  our  chief  acirlcul- 
tiu-al  product,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  announcement  of  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  duty  brought  the  prices  down,  which  forced  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cut  down  on  his  estimate  of  consumption 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  prices,  which  will  work  fresh 
Injury  on  us.  inasmuch  as  the  market  quota  originally  allotted  to 
us  will  have  to  be  cut  down  In  proportion; 

Whereas  in  making  the  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia.  Puerto 
Rican  coffee  did  not  receive  adequate  consideration  and  was 
allotted  a  minimum  quota  smaller  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
cotmtrles  that  sell  coffee  In  that  market,  de&pite  the  fact  that 
Czechoslovaklan  coffee  Importers  are  desirous  of  buying  It.  and 
such  action  has  prevented  the  increased  importation  oX  Puerto 
Rican  coffee; 
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Whereas  the  ftppllratlon  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937  has  reduced  the  income  derived  from  sugar  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  needs  of  the  country  and  has  Injured  the  interests 
of  the  producers  and  laborers  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  situation  made 
worse  throuf:h  the  discrimination  of  v.hlch  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
made  a  victim,  lor  while  continental  areas  have  had  the  benefit 
of  quotas  which  represented  no  reduction  of  their  normal  crops, 
whi!e  neither  Hawaii  nor  the  Philippines  have  filled  the  quotas 
allotted  to  them,  while  Cuba  l"!  allotted  a  quota  twice  as  large  as 
that  allotted  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  Puerto  Rico  has  always  filled  Its 
quota  to  execs'^,  our  Mand  Is  allotted  a  grinding  quota  for  1939 
that  amounts  to  a  restriction  of  21.5  percent  on  Its  1938  produc- 
tion which  totaled  1.077.128  tons,  notwithstanding  the  fart  that 
sugar  Is  the  foundation  of  our  economy,  the  mother  Industry  on 
which  we  depend  for  paying  wages  to  150.000  of  our  labore:-s; 

Whereas  it  will  not  be  allowed  during  this  year  1939  to  manu- 
facture sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  assigned  for  the  continental 
niarket  and  consiunption  In  the  Island,  which  will  mean  a  dif- 
ference of  108.139  tons  less  sugar  manufactured  by  us  this  year, 
and  for  this  reason  the  grinding  season  will  last  3  months  only 
and  sufficient  cane  will  remain  standing  In  the  fields  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  practically  the  whole  of  the  next  grinding  season, 
a  circumstance  this  that  will  prevent  new  plantings  and  will,  as  a 
consequence,  leave  over  130.000  Industrial  laborers  without  work 
and  create  a  state  of  unemployment  after  the  end  of  May  which 
will  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Puerto  Rico,  while  the  con- 
tinental areas,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  will  be  able  to  use  all 
the  sugar  beet  and  all  the  cane  there  may  be  in  their  fields; 

Whereas  the  right  of  Puerto  Rico  to  promote  and  develop  all 
the  industries  for  which  favorable  conditions  exist  here  was  arbi- 
trarily violated  and  restricted  when  the  said  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
hnposed  a  fixed  permissible  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  refined  In 
Puerto  Rico; 

Whereas  we  are  being  arbitrarily  sacrificed  through  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Act  while  neither  the  continental  sugar-beet 
States  nor  the  sugarcane  States  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  have 
filled  their  quotas,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Louisiana  in  the 
crop  year  1935-36,  In  which  year,  however,  through  redistribu- 
tions made  by  the  national  administration,  Louisiana  was  pyer- 
mltted  to  sell  Its  excess  production; 

Whereas  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  which.  In  defining  "liquid  sugar." 
expressly  excluders  "the  sirup  of  cane  Juice  produced  from  sugar- 
cane grown  In  the  continental  United  States."  produces  the  ef- 
fect of  not  charging  against  the  quotas  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
the  sirup  manufactured  In  those  Stat<?s.  while  the  sirup  produced 
in  Puerto  Rico  is  charged  against  the  quota  of  this  country;  and 
those  States  are  free  to  turn  Into  sirup  any  cane  In  excess  of  their 
fixed  sugar  quotas,  while  Puerto  Rico  Is  denied  the  right  to  do 
so; 

Whereas  these  discrlmlnntions  against  the  Puerto  Rlcan  sugar 
Industry  have  no  Justification  and  can  well  be  branded  Inhuman 
and  selfish.  If  the  relative  importance  of  the  said  Industry  In 
the  economy  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  and  in  Puerto 
Rico  Is  considered,  and  one  thinks  of  the  number  of  human 
beings  affected  in  one  case  and  the  other; 

Whereas,  through  enactments  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  have  removed  the  customs  duty  on  many  of  the 
products  produced  In  Puerto  Rico;  through  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
which  Inhumanly  restricts  cur  prcxluction  of  tugar;  through  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act.  which  Increases  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
great  many  Industrial  prcxlucts  to  a  point  where,  for  purposes  of 
competition,  they  cannot  withstand  the  wage  rates  fixed:  through 
the  agreements  made  with  various  foreign  nations;  which  have 
affected  our  sugar,  our  tobacco,  our  cucumbers,  our  peppers,  our 
tomatoes,  cur  fresh  and  canned  pineapples,  our  citrons,  our 
vanilla,  our  coffee,  our  needlework,  our  manganese,  and  our  grape- 
fruit, the  decrease  in  the  value  of  our  exports  and  the  conse- 
quent decreisi'  In  our  purchasing  power  has  been  so  enormous  as 
to  cause  a  frightful  unemployment  crisis  which  Is  a  very  serious 
menace  to  the  pcice  and  the  welfare  of  our  country; 

Whereas  these  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  national  administration  will  undoubtedly  cause 
the  total  ruin  of  all  our  sources  of  wealth,  and  they  now  dis- 
courage all  the  initiative  of  the  businessmen  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
kill  all  hope  of  promoting  the  creation  of  new  Indusirlef; 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  contracted,  with  the  whole 
world  as  a  witness,  th'!  solemn  obligation  to  govern  Puerto  Rico 
democratically  and  to  insure  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 
Putrto  Rlcans:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  0/  Puerto  Rico  (the  house  of  representa- 
tives concurring)  : 

(1)  To  petition  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  create  as 
soon  as  pos«iible.  In  view  of  the  critical  economic  condition  of  the 
l.sland  and  the  need  of  a  prompt  and  effective  remedy,  an  Inter- 
departmental board  having  sufficient  authority  to  discuss  and  con- 
sldT  at  a  round-table  conference  with  a  duly  accredited  repre- 
sentation of  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  Island,  the  present  con- 
dition of  Puerto  Rico  and  Its  problems  and  needs,  and  also  to  study 
and  agree  upon  measiu-es  leading  to  their  solution.  Including  the 
modification  of  the  administrative  and  financial  laws  and  measvu-es 
that  are  adversely  affecting  our  economy. 

(2)  To  demand  that  sufficient  power  and  authority  be  granted 
to  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  to  create  a  board  to  regulate 
wages  and  hours  In  accordance  with  the  possibilities  and  financial 
potentiality  of  the  industries  and  the  need  of  our  laborers  to  enjoy 
fair  wages,  both  In  Industries  engaged  In  local  business  and  in 
industries  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce. 
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(3)  To  demand  from  the  national  administration  and  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the  sugar  quota  of  Puerto  Rico 
be  Increased  by  125.000  additional  tons  of  stigar. 

(4)  To  request  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  legisla- 
tion to  re'^tore  the  import  duty  on  those  products  of  Puerto  Rico 
which  have  been  detrimentally  affected  by  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  or  import  duty  previously  existing. 

(5)  That  all  such  provisions  of  conunerclal  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  be  denounced  and  amended  as  cause  the  ruin  of  our 
agriculture  and  of  our  sources  of  wealth,  plunging  Puerto  Rico 
Into  a  chaotic  financial  situation,  and  our  laborers,  through  un- 
employment, into  a  condition  of  unbearable  penury  and  starvation. 

(6)  Tliat  as  our  excess  of  population,  one  of  our  most  serious 
problems,  establishes  a  state  of  unbalance  between  production  and 
consumption,  it  be  demanded  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  it  negotiate  for  the  colonization  of  large 
areas  of  land  in  Santo  Domingo  and  Venezuela  by  30  or  40  thou- 
sand Puerto  Rlcan  families,  a  step  that  would  contribute  toward 
the  decrease  of  unemployment  and  would  tend  to  reestablish  to 
a  great  extent  the  balance  between  production  in  the  Island  and 
consumption  by  oiu-  population. 

(7)  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Honorable  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt;  to  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
JSenate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives;  to  the  Secretaries 
of  all  the  various  departments  of  the  national  administration; 
to  every  Senator  and  Representative  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress; to  all  the  Commissioners  and  E>elegates  of  all  the  posses- 
sions and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  great  number 
of  the  leading  newspapers  edited  on  the  continent. 

We,  Enrique  Gonzilez  Mena  and  Antonio  Arroyo,  Secretaries 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto  Blco. 
respectively,  do  hereby  certify: 

That  the  foregoing  concurrent  resolution  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto 
Rico,  on  April  10  and  April  14,  respectively.  1939. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  ca\i«ed 
to  be  affixed  the  seals  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Puerto  Rico,  In  our  offices  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Bico,  on  thia 
the  15th  day  of  AprU  A.  D.  1939. 

Enrique  GonzAlez   Mena, 
Secretary,  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Antonto  Akroyo, 
Secretary,  House   of   Representatives   of  Puerto  Rico. 
Aproved; 

~"  Rafael  MartInez   Nadal. 

President,   Senate   of   Puerto  Rico. 
MiGtTEL  A.  Garcia  Mendez. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives  ol  Puerto  Rico. 


Do   W.    P.   A.   Workers    Refuse   Jobs   in   Private 

Industry? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  8. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HOWARD  O.  HUNTER.  JUNE  2.  1939 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  delivered  by  Howard  O.  Hunter,  Deputy 
Admlni.strator  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  network  from  station  WOL, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Friday,  June  2,  1939: 

Have  you  heard  the  latest  W.  P.  A.  story?  It  Is  being  told  all 
over  the  country,  and  It  Is  very  popular  because  It  seenu  to  b© 
what  people  want  to  believe.  Have  you  heard  It?  It  goes  like  this: 
W.  P.  A.  workers  are  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  bunch  of  bums  who 
spend  their  time  leaning  on  shovels.  They  are  so  dead  set  against 
working  for  a  living  that  If  anyone  offers  them  a  Job  they  turn 
it  down  quicker  than  they  can  straighten  up  from  the  shovel 
handle.  The  story  may  refer  to  a  specific  type  of  worker — ^usually 
farm  hands  or  hcu,  emaids — and  It  always  claims  that  there  are 
good  Jobs  In  the  vicinUy  if  only  the  lazy  W,  P.  A.  workers  could  be 
persuaded  to  take  them.  But  they  always  turn  them  down.  They'd 
rather  be  supported  for  doing  nothing.  They  intend  to  stay  on 
W.  P.  A.  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Now,  I  think  that  story  flatters  W.  P.  A.  altogether  too  much. 
We  may  be  good  but  we're  not  as  good  as  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  any  W.  P.  A.  project  supervisor  will  tell  you  that  the  greatest 
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production  problrm  he  has  Is  caused  by  the  fact  that  his  men 
always  leave  the  rolls  the  minute  they  get  a  chance  to  get  back  Into 
private  Industry.  E^•ery  month  over  a  hundred  thousand  workers 
leave  the  W  P  A  to  take  private  Jobs.  Since  the  W.  P.  A.  began 
In  1935  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  workers  have  left  the  rolls. 
Of  course,  the  rolls  have  had  to  be  cut  from  time  to  time  because  of  ] 
Budget  requirements,  but  the  vast  majority  of  workers  who  leave 
W.  P  A.  do  so  voluntarily  to  take  Jobs  In  private  Industry  the 
minute  they  can  get  them. 

Here  Is  another  Interesting  fact.  A  survey  recently  made  on 
duration  of  W  P.  A.  employment  shows  that  the  average  period 
of  continuous  employment  for  all  workers  on  W.  P.  A.  Ls  just  a 
fraction  of  a  month  over  1  year.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  workers 
on  the  rolls  were  found  to  have  been  put  on  since  the  beclnning 
of  the  recession  period  In  the  fall  of  1937.  le^s  than  a  year  and 
one-half  ago.  Only  one  out  of  six  has  been  employed  continuously 
for  3  years  or  mere  by  any  Federal  agency.  And  of  those  who 
had  been  on  for  the  longer  periods,  the  greatest  proportion  were 
older  pt'pple — people  who  were  above  the  age  limit  tacitly  set 
by  private  Industry  and  yet  who  had  to  go  en  supporting  their 
families  Just  the  same.  Over  seven  and  one-half  million  dtfTerent 
persons  have  had  Jobs  on  the  W.  P.  A.  since  1935.  This  means 
that  26.000,000  people,  or  20  percent  of  the  population,  have  at  one 
time  or  another  be»  n  dependent  on  the  W.  P.  A  For  myself  I 
would  think  twice  before  I  made  the  statement  some  people  make 
that  20  percent  of  the  American  population  are  shovel  leant-rs 
and  bums. 

Whv  Is  It,  then,  that  the  same  old  story  about  W.  P.  A  workers 
refuslnc;  private  Jobs  kc^-ps  bobbing  up?  It's  getting  to  be  a 
national  folk  tale,  spread  by  word  of  mouth,  letters  to  the  news- 
papers, complaints  to  Congressmen^wherever  rumor  has  a  chance 
to  spread  you  will  find  It. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  routine,  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
makes  it  a  practice  to  investigate  every  single  one  of  tho'e  stories 
of  Job  rejection  by  W.  P  A  workers  wherever  it  turns  up  Wher- 
ever possible  the  local  administrator  sends  a  notary  out  to  talte 
affidavits  of  testim-^ny  in  the  case  You  may  say  that  nothing 
will  come  of  Investigations  made  by  W.  P  A.  about  itself.  But 
think  for  a  mlnu'e  If  we  don't  Investigate  these  charges,  who 
else  Is  going  to  bother?  Who  else  cares?  If  you  are  libelled, 
aren't  you  the  person  who  sets  to  work  to  establish  the  facts?  If 
you  have  a  good  case,  don't  you  bring  those  facts  out  In  the 
open  where   anyone   can   refute   them   If   they   are   wrong? 

Well,  here  are  the  facts  We  have  received  hundreds  of  com- 
plaints involvinq;  thousands  of  workers  The  complaints  are 
always  to  the  effect  that  the  W.  P.  A.  Is  creating  a  labor  shortage 
In  a  given  area  and  that  nobody  can  get  workers  for  the  Jobs 
that  are  available  We  have  Investigated  every  one  of  these  com- 
plaints, and  we  have  a  comp'ete  file  of  every  case  of  so-called  Job 
rejection  by  a  W  P.  A.  worker.  When  a  man  writes  to  the  papers 
•bcut  a  case  he  knows  of,  a  W  P  A  Investigator  calls  on  that 
mun.  When  someone  writes  a  column  or  a  magazine  story  or  an 
editorial  or  a  telegram  telling  about  layy  W  P.  A.  women  who 
wont  take  positions  as  h  )Usemalds  at  excellent  salaries,  or  about 
lazy  W.  P  A.  men  who  refuse  to  take  Jobs  in  the  fleldj  in  harvest- 
ing .season,  we  get  In  touch  with  the  writer  of  th::t  story  or  edi- 
torial or  telegram  When  a  constituent  writes  a  Congre.-sman  and 
the  Conercs^man  calls  for  the  facts,  we  get  them  for  him. 

Now,  we  have  found  one  single  overwhelming  fact  In  all  these 
r^ses — a^  soon  as  we  ask  for  concrete  details,  with  names  and 
'dates,  the  stories  melt  away  Into  nothing  but  Idle  rumor.  0<;t 
cf  all  the  complaints  that  have  come  to  us,  less  than  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  have  h«»d  any  validity.  But  in  those  few  cases,  the 
W.  P.   A    workers   involved   were  Immediately   fired. 

The  other  99  9  percent  of  the  cases  were  the  most  ama/ing 
coMerticn  cf  rumors,  wish  fulQllments.  ax  grlndlngs,  and  idle 
drtans  you  ever  saw.  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  examples  out  of 
the  many  which  are  on  fUe  with  photostatic  copies  of  all  the 
evidence,  at  W.  P.  A  headquarters  for  anyone  to  investigate  who 
cares  to  This  material  is  also  available  to  the  newspapers  and 
the  magazines  that  print  the  original  complaints,  but  they  usually 
lose  Interest  as  soon  as  the  facts  are  discovered 

Ca5e  A:  In  Collier's  magazine  for  April  15  of  this  year,  the 
editor  published  part  of  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  J.  C  Richaberger.  of 
Vinton,  Tex.,  in  which  It  was  stated  that  a  friend  cf  the  wTiter's 
had  tried  to  hire  a  wuman  named  Maria  to  do  housework  for 
him,  but  couldn't  get  her  because  she  was  on  a  W.  P.  A.  sewing 
project  «t  $40  a  month  Not  only  that,  but  her  daughter  was  also 
^jworhine;  for  W.  P.  A.  at  $38  a  month,  her  son  was  in  the  C.  C.  C. 
and  was  getting  $30  a  month,  and  her  husband,  whose  name  was 
M';-:uel,  was  also  working  for  relief  at  $12  a  wetk.  Furthermore, 
Miquel  siiid  he  was  thinking  of  becoming  a  citizen  so  that  he 
could  vote  again.«:t  such  niggardly  treatment. 

Now,  Colliers  magazine  gave  so  much  weight  to  this  letter  that 
It  crmmented  on  Its  as  "a  hot  symptom"  of  what  was  wrong  with 
America.  Did  Collier's  investigate  first?  No.  The  story  went  out 
all  over  the  country  and  no  doubt  there  were  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  believed  It.  Score  another  black  eye  for 
W.  P    A. 

But  one  Crngressman  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  Indlg- 
najitly  quoting  the  Colliers  story  as  evidence  that  a  purge  of 
Inelipifcles  on  W.  P.  A.  was  needed  at  once.  The  Congressman 
asked  us  to  Investigate      And  we  did 

Here  Is  what  we  found,  and  we  had  aflldavlts  made  on  the  spjot 
as  to  all  the  facts.  Upon  direct  examination  Mr.  Richaberger,  who 
had  written  so  boldly  to  Collier's,  owned  up  to  a  complete  hoax. 
The    names    in    his    letter    had    been    made    up.      He    heard    the 


s*ory  from  somebody  else  and  had  passed  It  en.  He  said  he  was 
sorry  that  his  story  had  caused  so  much  trouble.  He  had  no  evi- 
dence that  any  housemaids  or  any  other  workers  on  W.  P.  A.  had 
ever  refused  any  Jobs  offered  to  them. 

Our  investigator  tracked  down  the  man  who  was  supposed  to 
have  discovered  the  family  In  the  story,  and  he  said  It  had  never 
happened  to  him.  It  was  Just  a  sort  of  legend  In  the  district,  based 
on  something  that  was  supposed  to  have  happened  several  years 
ago,  before  there  was  any  W.  P.  A.  in  existence.  He  couldn't  give 
the  names  of  the  original  cases  or  cf  any  others.  The  whole  thing 
had  Just  been  "a  good  story."  that  was  all. 

Very  well,  we  sent  the  evidence  in  the  case  to  the  editor  of 
Collier's  asking  for  a  retraction  and  that  the  evidence  be  printed. 
Did  he  reprint  it?  He  did  not.  It  wasn't  "a  good  story"  any 
longer.  Maybe  he  thought  his  readers  wouldn't  be  Interested  In 
the  truth  about  W.  P.  A.,  but  only  In  attacks  upon  It.  That  atti- 
tude Is  rather  general  among  some  who  wish  to  use  smear  tactics 
by  taking  the  most  convenient  method — spreading  rumors  that 
make  front-page  headlines,  making  "news"  out  of  baseless  allega- 
tions, and  then  passing  on  to  the  next  "good  story"  that  comes  to 
hand. 

Here  are  a  few  more  examples  of  the  kind  of  complaints  that 
are  made.  A  financial  columnist  named  B.  C  Forbes  recently 
claimed  that  a  New  York  department  store  wanted  to  hire  2.000 
part-time  clerks  but  was  unable  to  eet  them  because  of  W.  P  A. 
competition.  We  wrote  to  Mr.  .Forbes  on  April  17,  asking  for  the 
name  of  the  store.  Yoii  would  think  that  on  so  Important  a 
matter  we  would  have  got  a  t.Megram  right  back,  and  we  wouldn't 
have  minded  If  it  had  been  sent  collect,  either.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  received  no  reply  from  Mr.  Forbes. 

Here  is  another  interesting  case.  On  November  20.  1937.  the 
New  York  Tunes  published  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  David  P.  Gaines 
telling  of  "several  farmers"  In  his  dl.«tiict  who  were  unable  to  get 
help,  although  they  offered  high  wages  and  good  living  conditions, 
because  workers  preferred  to  remain  on  W.  P.  A.  When  the  Inves- 
tlfjator  called  on  Mr.  Gaines  he  turned  out  to  be  from  Waterbury. 
Conn.  He  was  very  polite,  but  when  asked  to  give  the  names  of 
the  "several  farmers"  he  had  mentioned,  he  could  not  give  a 
single  one.  The  investigator  told  Mr.  Gaines  that  any  W.  P.  A, 
worker  who  refused  a  Job  would  be  dropped  from  the  rolls.  'Who 
were  the  workers  known  to  him  who  had  refused  the  jobs  he  had 
written  the  Times  about?    Mr.  Gaines  couldn't  say. 

Now  take  the  question  from  another  point  of  view,  and  see  what 
happens  when  actual  jobs  are  offered.  Why  people  break  down 
the  doors  to  apply  for  them.  I  have  here  three  clippings  which 
tell  the  story.  Last  Febr-u-^ry,  v.hcn  12  Jobs  were  offered  by  the 
city  of  New  York  for  laboratory  helpers,  a  mob  of  women  started 
forming  30  houis  before  the  dead  line.  They  sat  up  all  night 
long,  singing  songs  and  waiting  for  morning  to  come.  By  9  o'clock 
there  were  over  4.000  of  them,  and  90  policemen  had  to  be  called 
o\it  to  handle  the  crowd.  Incidentally,  the  salary  for  the  Jobs  was 
$80  a  month.  A  second  clipping,  from  a  Boston  paper,  tells  how 
7,000  men  swarmed  Into  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  last  April  to  apply 
for  25  Jobs.  They  had  to  call  cut  the  police  to  keep  order  there, 
tot).  A  third  case  occurred  In  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  12, 
1938.  The  Civil  Service  Commltsion  there  announced  that  appli- 
cations would  be  taken  to  build  up  an  eligibility  list  for  Federal 
charwomen.  There  were  no  Jobs  optn  at  the  time,  mind  you — 
the  Commission  had  enough  people  already  on  Its  lists  to  take 
care  of  any  Job  vacancies  that  might  occtir  for  a  year.  All  It 
advertised  was  a  chr.nce  for  a  place  on  a  waiting  list.  Twenty 
thousand  women  stampeded  the  Fourth  Precinct  Station  trying 
to  get  their  names  on  that  waiting  list.  The  oflftclals  finally  had 
to  shut  up  shop  and  be  taken  from  the  place  in  patrol  cars. 
Traffic  had  to  be  dctoured  for  three  blocks.  Even  after  the  officials 
had  gone  away,  that  mob  of  women  refused  to  vacate  the  vicinity 
and  remained  there  milling  around  for  hours.  That  Is  what  hap- 
pens when  jobs  really  are  available. 

Then  why  do  I  bother  to  quote  from  complaints  of  job  rejec- 
tion at  all?  Because  they  are  repeated  over  and  over  until  people 
believe  them — even  the  people  who  made  them  up  in  the  first 
place. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  fact  that  a  large  percent  of  these  complaints 
come  from  farming  communities.  We  seldom  get  them  from  In- 
dustrial centers.  Since  only  8  percent  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  are 
agricultural  laborers.  It  Is  obvious  that  complaints  of  job  rejection 
concern  only  a  small  percentage  of  total  W.  P.  A.  employment,  and 
a  very  special  kind  of  employment.  Yet  even  here,  when  we  In- 
vestigate the  complaints,  we  find  that  they  are  all  alike.  They 
don't  concern  specific  people  who  refu**  specific  Jobs — they  are 
jii.^t  the  same  old  rumors  we  have  tracked  down  before  and  have 
provo<J  to  be  without  any  foundation.  Let  me  give  you  an  example 
that  will  do  for  all  of  them. 

One  day  Harry  Hopkins  received  a  telegram,  collect,  addressed  to 
him  personally,  signed  by  six  gentlemen  of  Dexter,  Ga.  They 
verent  content  with  sending  one  telegram,  though  Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  got  one,  too.  also  collect.  The  telegram  said 
that  farmers  In  that  section  were  threatened  with  loss  of  crops 
because  W.  P  A.  had  all  surplus  labor.  The  grain  was  falling 
down  in  the  fields  and  the  grass  was  taking  the  crops.  Couldn  t 
some  arrang.ment  be  made,  the  telegram  asked,  to  get  W.  P.  A. 
Itbcr  back  to  the  farms? 

This  looked  urgent.  We  sent  some  telegrams  ourselves.  The  six 
gentlemen  were  visited  by  an  investigator  right  off  the  bat.  Three 
of  them  were  very  much  surprised.  Tiiey  said  they'd  never  signed 
any  such  telegram.  Two  caid  that  they'd  signed  a  petition  In  antici- 
pation of  a  temporary  shortage  of  cotton  pickers  in  the  fall.    Ail  five 
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said  that  there  was  no  shortage  at  the  present  time.  Then  none  of 
them  needed  workers,  the  investigator  asked?  No;  none  of  them 
needed  workers.  As  for  the  man  who  had  really  sent  the  telegram,  a 
Mr.  Clayton  Nicholson,  he  was  out  of  town  and  couldn't  be  reached. 
Did  he  need  any  workers?  the  Investigator  asked  his  wife.  No.  He 
had  needed  some  the  year  before,  but  didn't  want  any  now. 

So  with  all  the  stories.  They  are  told  by  somebody  who  has  an  az 
to  grind.    They  are  a  form  of  wish  fulfillment. 

If  you  don't  believe  this,  suppose  you  put  the  matter  to  a  test. 
The  next  time  you  hear  any  complaint  of  lazy  W,  P.  A.  workers 
reftising  jobs  in  private  Industry  ask  for  their  names.  Ask  where  the 
jobs  are.  A  certain  banker,  who  wrote  to  us  complaining  of  labor 
shortages  in  his  district  caused  by  W.  P.  A.,  has  a  lot  of  fun  doing 
Just  that  now.  When  we  investigated  his  complaint  he  said  he  knew 
of  no  specific  cases  of  job  refusal,  but  that  the  farmers  In  his  district  > 
had  told  him  that  W.  P.  A.  workers  wouldn't  take  Jobs.  He  a.^ked  if 
we  would  give  a  list  of  names  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  the  district  who 
Were  available  for  private  employment.  We  were  delighted  to  give 
him  such  a  list.  Now.  whenever  this  banker  hears  any  complaints 
from  his  friends  he  says,  "All  right;  here's  a  list  of  W.  P.  A.  workers 
ready  and  waiting  to  be  hired."  He  finds  that  people  don't  complain 
about  Job  rejections  to  him  any  more. 

Any  time  private  Industry  wants  any  workers  from  the  W.  P.  A. 
It  can  have  them  for  the  asking.  The  minute  private  Industry 
needs  any  type  of  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  down  go  our  projects 
In  private  Industry's  favor.  We  stand  ready  to  send  out  one  man. 
a  hundred  men,  a  thousand,  a  million,  any  time  private  Industry 
wants  to  speak  up  and  ask  for  them. 

Shall  private  Industry  have  the  responsibility  for  the  millions 
of  workers  who  make  up  the  labor  surplus?  And  remember  that 
there  are  just  as  many  unemployed  workers  who  are  not  on 
W.  P.  A.  rolls  as  there  are  on  the  projects.  Can  private  Industry 
handle  them?  It  would  be  a  happy  day  for  the  United  States  If 
It  could,  and  I  hope  It  can  soon.  Meanwhile,  who  has  to  take  the 
responsibility?  The  Federal  Government  Itself  takes  this  responsi- 
bility because  unemployment  Is  a  national  problem  beyond  the 
control  of  any  local  community  or  any  particular  Industry.  Ob- 
viously the  Federal  Government  does  net  blame  a  business  or  an 
Industry  for  unemployment,  and  neither  should  business  blame 
the  Federal  Government  for  giving  jobs  to  the  unemployed. 

The  people  who  administer  the  W.  P.  A.  program,  as  well  as  the 
people  on  W.  P.  A.  rolls,  would  be  delighted  if  all  these  stories  of 
good  jobs  being  turned  down  were  really  true,  for  they  would  show 
that  there  were  actually  jobs  to  be  had.  The  workers  are  anxious 
to  get  off  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls.  They  are  tired  of  being  blamed  for 
everything  that  goes  wrong,  tired  of  being  called  lazy  bums  and 
shovel  leaners.  In  spite  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  roads  they 
have  built,  the  schools  and  hospitals  they  have  constructed,  the 
Innumberable  useful  public  works  and  public  services  they  hav© 
furnished.     W.  P.  A.  workers  want  jobs. 

The  next  time  you  hear  of  a  W.  P.  A.  worker  turning  down  a  Job 
let  us  know  about  it.  Ask  the  person  who  tells  the  story  if  he  has 
a  job  to  offer.  Does  he  know  of  anybody  who  does  have  a  job  to 
offer?  Do  you  know  of  a  Job?  Do  you  know  anybody  who  might 
know  of  one?  "(^Tiat  W.  P.  A.  workers  want  are  private  Jobs,  not 
rumors  of  jobs.  Does  anybody  have  a  Job  to  offer?  We  have 
2,600,000  people  on  the  W.  P,  A.  rolls.  They  are  waiting  anxiously 
to  hear  where  these  Jobs  ore. 


Increased  Pensions  for  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8. 1939 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
24  hours  with  reference  to  the  concerted  effort  that  is  being 
made  by  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  seeing  benefits  for 
the  aged  needy  liberalized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  this 
Congress  to  liberalize  these  benefits  to  the  aged  needy.  The 
bill  as  reported  out  by  the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, with  all  due  deference  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
of  that  committee,  does  not  in  any  sense  liberalize  these  pen- 
sions over  and  above  that  provided  in  the  existing  law.  The 
increase  granted  from  $15  of  Federal  contribution  to  $20  is 
at  the  most  a  gesture.  The  truth  of  this  statement  can 
readily  be  verified  by  glancing  at  the  chart  which  I  placed  in 
the  Record  on  June  6.  showing  that  at  present  there  is  only 
one  State  in  the  Union  that  matches  the  present  $15.  So  far 
as  the  aged  needy  are  concerned,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


mittee could  just  as  well  have  provided  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion of  $100  provided  the  States  matched  it. 

The  membership  realizing  this  status  of  affairs,  and  desir- 
ing to  see  these  benefits  increased  for  these  aged  people,  is 
giving  this  matter  considerable  thought  and  study.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  few  hours'  notice  which  I  gave  from  the  floor 
yesterday,  and  by  letter  this  morning,  there  were  86  Members 
who  met  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  Old  House  Office  Building 
this  morning  to  consider  this  proposition  of  liberalizing  the 
old-age  pensions.  In  spite  of  the  short  notice  and  the  fact 
that  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  were 
expected  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  this  morning,  this  large 
number  appeared  and  discussed  this  momentous  question. 

After  a  discussion  thereof  the  following  things  were  done. 
The  group — 

First.  Adopted  a  resolution  favoring  the  Colmer  amend- 
ment. 

Second.  Resolved  itself  into  a  steering  committee  to  foster 
a  liberal  amendment. 

Third.  Elected  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  William  M. 
Colmer  (Mississippi)  and  John  J.  Dempsey  (New  Mexico), 
respectively. 

Fourth.  Authorized  the  chairman  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  not  less  than  15  members  from  the  steering  committee  to 
serve  as  an  executive  committee. 

The  following  Members  of  the  House  w-ere  present  and 
constituted  the  steering  committee: 

Alabama:  Sam  Hobbs,  Pete  Jarman,  John  J.  Sparkman,  Joe 
Starnes. 

Arizona:  John    R.    Murdock. 

Arkansas:  W.  F.  Norrell,  David  D.  Terry,  Wade  Kitchens,  E.  C. 
Gathings,  Clyde  T.  Ellis. 

California:  Lee  E.  Geyer.  Richard  J.  Welch.  H.  Jerry  Voorhls, 
Harry  R.  Sheppard.  Thomas  F.  Ford,  Thomas  M.  Eaton,  Leland  M. 
Ford,   Albert   E.   Carter. 

Connecticut:  Thomas   R.    Ball. 

Florida:  Millard  F.   Caldwell. 

Georgia:  Robert  Ramspeck,  Paul  Brown,  Stephen  Pace. 

Illinois:  Frank  W.  Fries.  Anton  J.  Johnson. 

Indiana:   Gerald    W.    Landis. 

Iowa:  Henry   O.   Talle. 

Kansas:  John  M.  Houston. 

Kentucky:  John  M.  Robslon. 

LiOulfilana:  R«:n6  L.  DeRoucn,  A.  Leonard  Allen,  Overton  Brooks. 
John  K.  Griffith. 

Maine:  James  C.  Oliver. 

Michigan:  Clarence  J.  McLeod. 

Minnesota:  H.  Carl  Andersen. 

Mississippi:  John  E.  Rankin.  Aaron  Lane  Ford,  Dan  R.  McGehee, 
Will  M.  Whlttlngton,  WUllam  M.  Colmer,  Ross  A.  Collins,  Wall 
Doxey. 

Missouri:  C.  Arthur  Anderson. 

Montana:  James  F.  O'Connor. 

Nevada:  James  G.  Scrugham. 

New  Hampshire:  Foster  Stearns. 

New  Mexico:   John  J.  Dempsey. 

New  York:  Pius  L.  Schwert,  Caroline  ©"Day. 

North  Carolina:  Harold  D.  Cooley. 

North  Dakota:  William  Lemke. 

Ohio:  John  F.  Hunter. 

Oklahoma:  Jed  Johnson.  Phil  Ferguson,  Sam  Masslngale,  Jack 
Nichols.  Win  Rogers,  Wilburn  Cartwrlght,  Mike  Monroney. 

Oregon:  James  W.  Mott.  Hpmer  D.  Angell, 

Pennsylvania:  Guy  L.  Moser,  Ivor  D.  Fenton,  Charles  L.  Gerlach. 

South  Carolina:  Hampton  P.  Fulmer,  Butler  B.  Hare,  Joseph  R. 
Bryson.  James  P.  Richards. 

South  Dakota:    Karl  E.  Mundt. 

Tennessee:  J.  Will  Taylor,  Joseph  W.  Byms,  Jr..  Herron  Pearson. 

Texas:  Wright  Patmari,  W.  R.  Poage,  Clyde  L.  Garrett. 

Utah:  J.  W.  Robinson,  Abe  Murdock. 

Virginia:  Howard   W.    Smith. 

Wa'^hington:  Charles  H.  Leavy,  Knute  Hill. 

West  Virginia:  Jennings  Randolph.  A.  C.  Schlffler. 

Wisconsin:  Merlin  Hull.  Lewis  D.  Thill. 

Wyoming:  Frank  O.  Horton. 

Many  others  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  attend 
due  to  the  shortness  of  the  notice  and  other  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances have  expressed  a  desire  to  foster  this  legislation 
and  be  considered  on  the  steering  conmaittee.  Their  nam.es 
will  be  added  to  the  list  and  will  appear  in  a  future  issue  of 
the  Record. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  accurate 
figure  as  to  what  the  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  if  this  amendment  is  adopted.  The  best  fig- 
ures obtainable  upon  the  basis  which  the  Social  Security 
Board  is  now  operating  indicate  that  the  additional  cost  to  the 
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Federal  Government  would  be  $114,000,000.  Of  course,  if 
more  people  qualified  it  would  cost  more  ju5t  as  it  would  cost 
more  if  more  people  qualified  under  the  bill  as  reported  out 
by  the  Ways  and  Mraas  Committee.  But  in  no  event  will  the 
additional  cost  amount  to  more  than  the  additional  cost  of  the 
present  bill  under  consideration,  providing  for  a  $20  Federal 
contribution,  if  the  several  States  matched  that  $20  Federal 
contribution.  In  fact,  it  would  not  amount  to  nearly  as 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the  membership  and  the 
'  country  at  large.  I  have  secured  a  statement,  which  was  pre- 
-^ared  by  an  officer  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board, 
which  shows  how  our  amendment  would  affect  the  aged  who 
qualify  under  the  bill.  This  chart  discloses  that  upon  the 
present  basis,  with  the  adoption  of  our  amendment,  the  aged 
needy  of  every  State  of  the  Union  would  be  benefited  and 
their  pensions  increased,  as  follows: 

Average  amount  of  old-age  assistance  per  aged  needy  individual  for 
April  1939,  by  States,  compared  icith  maximum  possible  average 
amount  under  a  revised  plan  of  four-fifths  Federal  matching  on 
S25  per  month  per  aged  individual 
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In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  there  are  many  who 
favor  a  larger  pension.  There  are  some  who  do  not  favor  as 
much.  All  legislation  is  a  compromise.  Many  Members  who 
have  bills  pending  and  who  are  prepaied  to  offer  amendments 
have,  out  of  their  very  fine  and  broad  spirit,  seen  fit  to  sub- 
jugate their  own  private  opinions  and  bills  on  the  theory 
that  this  is  the  best  that  we  can  hope  to  do.  In  other  words, 
they  have  realized  that  this  is  a  com.mon  ground  upon  which 
we  who  favor  a  more  adequate  pension  can  all  get  together. 
They  are  willing  to  lay  aside  pride  of  opinion  and  authorship. 
Moreover,  they  are  willing  to  agree  upon  the  principle  that 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  render  some  real  service  to  the  aged 
needy  of  this  country  rather  than  to  render  lip  service.  We 
respectfully  submit  our  views  to  the  House  Members  as  a 
whole  and  ask  you  to  go  along  with  us. 
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Whither,  You  Democrats? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  housp:  of  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  7.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  ATTORNEY  WILLIAM  V.   COWAN,  OF  KIRKLAND. 

^     WASH. 


Note.— The  average  payments  shown  for  the  resi.sotl  plan  are  made  on  the  as- 
siunption  that  each  Stat*  maintains  the  number  of  nn-ipients  as  at  present  ami  asos 
all  the  additional  Federal  funds  fi>r  increase<l  grants  to  the  aged.  Those  States 
whiih  wish  to  put  additional  individuals  on  the  rolLs  and  also  raise  the  payment 
■omewhat  woaU  have  diflerent  averasui>  Uian  shown  above. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  my 
constituents  are  many  citizens  of  profound  intelligence  and 
scholarship.  I  am  proud  of  the  literacy  and  civic-mindedness 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington.  They  are  alert 
to  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  are  sedulously  endeavoring  to 
promote  sound  and  well-considered  legislation  designed  to 
remedy  our  difficulties.  Among  these  citizens  will  be  found 
the  Honorable  William  V.  Cowan,  attorney,  of  Kirkland. 
Wash.  Mr.  Cowan  is  a  highly  educated  and  well-grounded 
progressive,  who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  economic 
ills  of  America.  Two  years  ago  I  placed  in  the  Congkessional 
Record  a  superbly  written  and  l)cautifully  rational  article 
from  his  pen.  wherein  he  set  forth  with  irrefutable  logic  the 
case  for  the  President's  plan  for  reform  in  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

It  is  therefore  with  particular  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to 
present  another  article  written  by  the  gifted  pen  of  this  re- 
markable figure  of  my  State.  I  commend  its  careful  reading 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  those  who  are  privileged  to  read  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  may  be  sentiments  or  statements  in  the  article  with 
which  I  may  be  personally  in  disagreement.  I  cannot  attempt 
to  vouch  for  or  wholly  approve  every  individual  sentiment 
or  expression  of  Progressives  who.  while  they  mean  to  achieve 
the  same  objectives,  sometimes  advocate  varying  modi  op- 
erandi as  means  of  accomplishing  such  results.  The  article 
Is  thought-provoking,  disturbing,  and  arresting.  It  offers  a 
challenge.  Is  America  prepared  to  meet  it? 
Whither,  You  Demochats? 
(By  Attorney  William  V.  Cowan,  of  Kirkland,  Wash.) 

Farmer  Ben  lived  with  his  family  on  a  farm  out  West.  He  had 
12  children  Susie,  the  oldest,  was  his  pet  and  favorite.  He  doted 
on  her.  She  was  smart  and  pretty,  and  when  the  banker  in  town 
smiled  on  her  and  the  preacher  praised  her.  Farmer  Ben  waxed 
with  pride  and  decided  that  the  farm  was  no  place  for  Susie. 
So  he  let  the  rest  of  the  family  go  even  in  ra^s  while  he  fixed  Susie 
up  to  live  in  town.  As  soon  as  she  got  a  new  spring  hat  and  gown 
she  straightway  changed  her  name  to  Suzette. 

A    F.UIMER'S    DAUGHTER    BECOMES    IMPORTUNATE 

And,  true  to  human  nature,  the  more  Farmer  Ben  gave  to  Suzette 
the  more  she  worked  him  for,  mtsre.  In  order  to  appease  her  vanity 
he  and  the  boys  toiled  like  smoke  early  and  late  to  raise  all  the 
alfalfa  and  wheat  the  virgin  soil  would  produce.  Mindles.5  of  future 
needs,  he  failed  to  summer  fallow.  The  wheat  field  soon  played 
out.  Then  alfalfa  was  his  mainstay.  In  order  to  have  more  of  it 
to  sell,  he  skimped  on  the  cows.  They  soon  dried  up.  He  robbed 
too  much  honey  from  the  bees.  They  starved  to  death  in  the  long 
Winter.    He  turned  the  team  out  on  the  sagebrush.    They  strayed 
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Into  a  blizzard  and  were  too  weak  to  escape  home.  Then  he  plas- 
tered the  farm  with  a  mortgage.  Tlius  he  kept  Suzette  in  her 
fripperies  and  gewgaws,  for  she  had  her  eye  on  the  banker's  son, 
who  was  royalty  itself  to  her. 

A    CONSULTATION     ABOUT     SUZETTE'S     EXTRAVAGANT    DEMANDS 

Finally  Farmer  Ben  held  a  consultation  with  his  family.  "We've 
got  to  send  grandma  to  the  poor  farm."  he  said.  "We  can't  afford 
to  keep  her  here  any  longer."  "But."  protested  the  children,  "she's 
a  good  old  soul.  Dad.     She's  worked  all  her  life  for  us.  darning  our 

socks,  patching  our  pants,  mending  our  sliirts "  "Yes;   yes;   I 

know."  replied  Parmer  Ben,  "but  we  simply  can't  keep  her  any 
longer.  She's  had  her  day;  eats  too  much:  got  an  awful  appetite 
for  an  old  lady;  and,  besides,  she's  growlUR  blind." 

"Well.  I'll  pray  for  her,"  put  in  Mrs.  Ben.  "and  I  know  God  will 
make  her  comfortable." 

SUZETTE  MARRIES  WHILE  HER  SACRITICINC  FAMILT   EXULTS 

8u?!ette  married  the  banker's  son  and  drove  off  to  the  city  In  a 
spank  12-cylindt'r  car.  After  coughing  2  years,  three  girls  and  a  boy 
died  of  tuberculosis.  To  be  sure,  when  Farmer  Ben  realized  their 
condition  he  tioled  out  four  bits  a  week  for  extra  food,  though  he 
claimed  that  they  themselves  were  solely  to  blame.  One  boy  turned 
out  a  "bum."  another  a  tinhorn.  One  girl  t)ecame  a  strumpet.  The 
rest  of  the  children,  scratching  hungrily  among  the  foothills,  got 
married  and  had  batches  of  kids,  who  bragged  about  their  rich  aunt 
and  her  fine  cars. 

That,  of  course,  is  cnly  a  rtiral  picture. 

But  dress  Farmer  Ben  In  a  long-tailed  coat  and  striped  red  and 
white  pantaloons,  call  him  "Uncle  Sam,"  and  you  have  a  Boston 
to  San  Diego  sweep. 

THE   FOREGOING   WAS   A   PARALLEL 

Never  In  our  history  have  so  many  facts  and  figures  been  produced 
to  show  that  our  national  economy  has  been  similar  to  that  of 
Farmer  Ben — steadily  shoving  90  percent  of  the  American  people 
ii.lo  serfdom.  The  black  slaves  of  the  South  were  certain  of  good 
care  and  food  In  their  old  age.  The  economic  slaves  of  today  have 
no  such  pleasant  outlook. 

ALL    IS   SUBORDINATED   TO   SPECIAL   PRIVILEGE 

Books  and  magazines  have  brought  out  the  suppressed  and 
hidden  facts  of  history.  Speakers  and  editors,  columnists  and  eco- 
nomic thinkers  have  exposed  to  view  the  plain  picture  of  a  mad 
and  ruthless  capitalism  staggering  blindly,  diTinkeniy  toward  the 
precipice.  In  strong,  forceful  rhetoric  our  President  has  pleaded, 
admonished,  even  scolded.  Nation-wide  polls  show  the  unmistak- 
able desire  of  the  people.  The  long,  sickening  story  of  financial 
racketeering  in  America,  done  with  the  permission  of  Congress  and 
the  aid  of  the  courts  from  the  days  of  the  funding  scandals  ot 
Alexander  Hamilton  to  the  tax-refunding  scandals  of  Andrew  Mel- 
lon, has  been  frequently  repeated.  Yet  the  Parmer  Ben  pewholders 
of  both  parties  In  the  church  of  toryism  cling  tenaciously  to  their 
Hazzard-suggested.  English-made  doctrines,  all  fearful  lest  they 
bruise  the  tender  feelings  of  their  favorite  Suzette  families. 

INDIGENCE   AMID   ABUNDANCE 

Like  a  fierce  wind,  the  facts  and  figures  howl  around  the  smug 
church.  Millions  of  unemployed  tramp  past  Its  gilded  doors,  de- 
manding only  a  chance  to  work  for  bread.  Starving  old  age  occa- 
sionally hurls  a  rock  through  the  windows  or  kills  Itself  on  the 
church's  marble  steps.  Yet  the  well-fed,  rotund  bellies  In  the  pews 
support  twiddling  thumbs  and  listen  only  to  the  Hoover-Glass 
versions  of  "the  American  way." 

PRITILEGK  VTERSUS  POVERTY 

Tariff  pensioners,  patent  pensioners,  land  pensioners,  ship-subsidy 
pon.^ioners.  reconstruction -finance  pensioners,  and  all  the  others 
who  have  been  on  public  relief  since  the  days  of  Hamilton,  hug 
their  bellies  and  their  billions  and  pray  that  a  tory  Hitler  will  come 
along  and  rescue  them  from  their  own  greed  and  sins,  or  that  a 
Chamberlain  will  appear  who  can  appease  the  crowds  outside  with 
somebody  else's  food  and  property. 

LIBERALS    ARE    INSULTINGLY    DERIDED 

If  any  of  us  draw  unpleasant  deductions  from  those  facts  and 
figures  we  are  accused  of  "stirring  up  class  hatred."  If  we  suggest 
an  unconventional  plan  to  take  care  of  grandma  we  are  dubbed 
"crackpots."  If  we  voice  aloud  the  names  of  the  families  who  are 
playing  the  role  of  Suzette  we  are  "dangerous  reds"  and  ought  to 
be  jailed  or  deported. 

Nevertheless,  the  facts  are  there,  howling  their  heads  off.  trying 
to  show  us  that  we  are  just  as  silly  as  Farmer  Ben. 

RAILROADS  HAVE  BEEN  LONG  ON  RELIEF THAT  HAS  DEEN  RESPECTABLE 

For  80  years  now  our  railroads  have  been  on  public  relief.  We 
have  given  them  not  only  more  land  than  all  New  England  and 
New  York  combined,  but  we  have  also,  in  one  way  or  another, 
shelled  out  enough  cash  to  buy  them  two  or  three  times  over.  They 
are  still  begging.- 

WE   VOTE  FUNDS  TO   AID    MONOPOLY   AND  TARIFFS   FOR   PRIVILEGE 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  yam  with  which  grandma 
darns  our  socks,  the  spools  of  thread  she  uses,  her  needles  and 
scissors,  and  every  stitch  of  clothes  she  wears  have  been  on  old- 
age  pensions.  Grandpa's  tools,  hammer,  saw,  and  rake  likewise  for 
the  same  period  have  drawn  their  bit  of  governmental  charity. 
And  none  of  those  articles  waited  for  the  WTinkles  of  age.  They 
got  theirs  even  when  they  were  "inlant  industries."    How  grandpa 


would  have  loved  that  much  proportionate  aid  before  his  grocery 
store  went  bankrupt. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Cement  Trust,  the 
Oil  Trust,  the  Beef  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  the  rest  have  been 
continuous  beggars  in  the. public  relief  line.  All  on  W.  P.  A.  6inc3 
the  days  of  Henry  Clay,  who  profanely  called  that  sort  of  beggary 
"The  American  system."  And  now.  when  a  few  thin  pennies  are 
dribbled  out  to  grandma.  It  Is  called  "charity." 

TARIFF    SUBSmiES    EXPENSIVE    TO    CONSUMERS 

Over  40  years  ago,  in  1897.  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  Representa- 
tive Roger  Q.  MiUs,  of  Texas,  speaking  against  the  high  tariff  on 
alcoholic  compounds,  window  glass,  wool  blankets,  and  carpets, 
stated  that  because  of  "this  stupendous  system  of  legislative  raplno 
and  robbery"  of  the  people  $2,293,000,000  annually  went  to  the  tariff 
beneficiaries  to  the  protected  classes.  That  was  before  even  the 
Dlngley  tariff.  A  present  estimate  Is  that  for  the  last  50  years  those 
beneficiaries,  the  Suzette  families  of  America,  have  received  an  an- 
nual average  of  more  than  $4,000,000,000  from  the  tariff  alone. 

Said  a  prominent  economist  lately.  "The  tariff  is  only  a  sort  of 
sales  tax." 

The  taxes  Americans  have  paid  on  their  lands  are  a  mere  pittance 
beside  the  taxes  they  paid  indirectly  through  legislative  chicane 
to  the  so-called  America's  60  families.  In  the  days  of  Louis  XVI 
the  favorites  were  granted  authority  to  levy  direct  taxes.  In  our 
days,  from  McKlnley  to  Hoover,  a  more  subtle  method  was  used 
for  a  bigger  steal  from  the  ccmmon  people. 

plutocracy's  iron  guards  ATTACK  W.  P.  A.   AND  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 

Today  the  smug  sons  of  those  legislative  beneficiaries  are  the 
sly  gentlemen  who  pull  the  strings  by  which  a  thousand  storm 
troopers  of  plutocracy,  a  thousand  CharK-y  McCarthys  bellow 
against  W.  P.  A.  and  old-age  security  and  shout  agalnf^t  adequate 
relief  to  starving  folk,  the  mlUlcns  of  them,  who  have  taxed  them- 
selves for  decades  in  order  to  appease  the  vanity  and  greed  of  those 
few  favored  families. 

lackeys  of  boltrbonism  afflict  the  earth 

Not  only  legislators  but  also  courts  have  rushed  forward  to  make 
more  effective  the  laws  by  which  we  have  helped  tho»>e  few  famllias 
build  up  their  regal  fortunes.  And  so  powerful  have  they  become 
that  they  now  sneer  at  governments  and  Join  w:th  the  favorite 
families  of  Britain,  of  Germany,  of  France,  and  of  Japan  In  a  wild 
effort  to  gobble  up  the  whole  earth  and  make  the  children  of  all 
mankind  their  serfs  and  flunkies.  Our  beloved  America  they  have 
turned  into  a  plutocracy.  Today,  as  never  before,  their  sleek  re- 
tainers, their  storm  troopers,  beset  our  48  legislatures  and  Congress, 
hover  about  every  administrative  official,  begging,  threatening, 
cajoling,  commanding. 

PROFIT    TRIUMPHING    OVER    JUSTICE 

Where  will  it  end?  When  will  It  end?  Go  Into  every  legislative 
group  and  watch  the  sly  maneuverlngs  of  the  privileged  few  in 
their  mad  effort  to  make  more  profit.  Go  into  the  numerous  circles 
of  money  changers  and  listen  to  the  whispers  of  exjxcted  fascism  in 
America.  How  they  linger  over  the  details  of  the  visit  of  a  de- 
scendant of  a  King  who  drove  Thomas  Paine  out  of  Engl?.nd 
because  he  wrote  the  Rights  of  Man.  Wishful  lingerlngs!  Wishful 
whispers! 

Then  go  Into  the  cobble  streets  of  America  and  out  into  the  farm 
districts  and  hear  the  murmurlngs  of  the  undernourished  and  illy 
clad,  gaunt  in  a  "land  of  plenty." 

WE'VE    BEEN    COWARDLY    IN    THE    FACE    OF    WRONG 

Then,  too.  check  up  on  the  numerous  silences  of  our  vaunted 
press.  How  many  of  them  carried  the  La  Follette  committee  report 
proving  that  their  chambers  of  commerce  had  purchased  bombs 
and  machine  guns  to  use  on  fellow  citizens,  on  subscribers  to  and 
readers  of  their  noisy  papers?  What  Congressman  In  righteous 
vn-ath  rose  to  condemn  It?  What  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
has  assailed  that  sort  of  ghastly  busine.ss?  What  oflBclal  has 
stripped  the  pretense  of  "Americanism,"  of  "100-percent  American- 
ism," from  the  face  of  those  chambers  and  revealed  the  ugly  fea- 
tures of  greed  behind  the  veil? 

WE  REFUSE  TO  DECREE  CESSATION  OF  ARMS  SHIPMENTS  TO  JAPAN 

One  other  Illustration.  Bills  to  stop  the  expKirtatlon  of  war 
materials  to  Japan  find  every  Impediment  in  their  way.  Every 
subtle  argument  is  made  against  them.  Why?  Because  we  must 
not  disturb  the  flow  of  profit  to  your  favorite  families. 

To  be  sure,  we  sent  missionaries  to  China  for  six  decades  to  tell 
them  how  much  we  love  them,  to  preach  our  goepel  of  love,  claiming 
it  better  than  any  other  kind  of  brotherly  love.  And  now,  of  course, 
it  is  only  a  casualty  of  late  that  American  bandages  are  used  to  bind 
those  Chinese  wounds  made  by  American  scrap  Iron  dropped  from 
American-made  planes.  V/hy  don't  the  chtirrhes  who  sent  those 
missionaries  remonstrate?  They  are  too  busy  sliouting  against  for- 
eign "isms,"  they  don't  Uke  to  bother  much  al>out  plutocratic 
inconsistencies. 

RESTORE    GOVERNMENT    TO    THE    PLAIN     PEOPLE 

America  has  wandered  a  long  way  from  Jefferson's  and  Jackson's 
and  Lincoln's  dream  of  a  democratic  republic.  The  New  Deal  is 
merely  an  effort  to  take  It  back  to  democracy,  nothing  more.  Real 
Democrats  in  all  parties  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  profit  system 
entirely.  It  has  merit  In  the  smaller  brackets.  Real  Democrats  wUl 
fight  before  they  permit  the  country  to  go  Into  bolshevism.  or 
fascism,  or  a  lisurping  plutocracy  to  retain  Its  strangle  hold.  And 
whether  or  no,  the  citizens  of  this  Republic  are  determined  tliat 
genuine  democracy  shall  work. 
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KIsntT    SPE-^KS    IN    ELOQUTNT   LANCtTACK 

Our  Con.stltutlon  Is  the  greatest  collectlvlst  document  ever 
prnnrd.  aimed  primarily  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  all  of 
Uft  and  cur  posterity  While  Americans  are  lung-suffcring  and  are 
a  prodigal  bunch  of  Farmer  Bens,  they  can  be  pressed  too  far. 
And  when  you  press  an  American  too  far  you've  got  trouble — 
plenty  of  it. 

"O  God!  That  bread  should  be  so  dear 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap." 
Mrg  Thomas  Hood  in  the  Song  of  the  Shirt.  In  America  today 
children  attend  school  with  scarcely  one  good  meal  a  day;  old  folk 
turn  on  the  pas  to  escape  the  slower  death  of  starvation.  Men.  ill 
and  weak,  wearing  thin  rubbers  and  rags  on  aching  feet,  grub  with 
W  P.  A.  .shovels  for  scanty  food.  Millions  of  sharecroppers,  tenant 
and  mortgage  farmers  toll  for  less  than  a  living,  not  realizing  that 
monopolies,  a  high  tariff,  and  the  mroney  system  has  made  them 
imconscious  slaves. 

This  In  America.     Not  In  Russia  nor  China  nor  In  darkest  Africa. 

INJUSTICE    MUST    BE    REMEDIED     NOW 

It  doesn't  spell  sense.  It  spells  eventual  trouble  for  somebody. 
Standing  Idly  by  while  a  favored  few  amnss  the  wealth  of  the 
world  at  the  expanse  of  the  rest  Is  not  the  genuine  American  way. 
The  i.ssues  today  are  tremendous.  This  economic  war  is  America's 
mast  serious.  Who  are  the  men  who  will  fight  to  save  to  us  cur 
real  democratic  Republic?  Let  them  step  across  the  line  and  show 
their  colors  now.  On  whom  can  we  deper^d?  Let  them  prove  it  now. 
For  it  is  far  mere  important  ju.st  now  that  we  secure  to  all  fellcw 
Anw'rlcans  the  blessings  of  liberty  than  that  we  worry  overmuch 
about  who  will  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 


Republican  Press  Condemns  Attacks  on  President 

Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  19.  1939 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  number  of  occasions  I 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  of  the  unfair, 
unpatriotic,  and  unwarranted  attacks  that  are  being  made 
upon  our  President,  both  by  the  Republican  press  of  the  coun- 
try and  some  of  the  Republican  Members  in  both  Houses. 
Although  Pianklin  D.  Roo.sevelt  was  elected  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  he  leceived  millions  of  votes  from  independent 
and  Republican  citizens,  who  placed  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  above  political  or  selfish  personal  motives.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  some  of  the  reactionary  newspapers  and  parti- 
san-inspired legislators  cannot,  in  this  time  of  unsettled  world 
conditions,  follow  the  nonpartisan  example  of  those  splendid 
citizens. 

I  myself  have  at  all  times  felt  that  regardless  of  what 
political  label  a  man  is  elected  President  under  that  he  is 
the  President  of  all  the  people  and  of  the  entire  country.  I 
recognize  the  need  for  honest  criticisms  of  policy  when  such 
criticisms  are  justifiable.  Washington,  Jefferson.  Jackson. 
Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Wilson  were 
from  time  to  time  subjected  to  scurrilous  and  vicious  attacks 
questioning  their  motives  and  their  sincerity  when  they  were 
faced  with  great  problems.  These  attacks  history  has  proven 
were  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  were  inspired  by  selfish  men 
and  forces  who  desired  to  promote  their  own  personal  political 
fortunes,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  and  unity  of  our 
country.  In  all  historj',  however,  no  President  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  unfair  criticism  and  such  concentrated 
venom  as  has  President  Roosevelt. 

In  my  frequent  pleas  for  a  fair  and  square  deal  for  out 
President  I  have  urged  Members  to  desist  in  the  partisan  and 
shabby  attacks  that  some  are  constantly  leveling  at  him. 
Thus  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  I  read  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  an  editorial  which 
expresses  my  opinion  so  much  clearer  and  stronger  than  I 
could  put  it  mj-self,  against  such  "sniping"  practices,  that  I 
ask  permission  to  include  the  clipping  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  22.  1939] 

"EALXYHOO" 

In  charging  the  President  with  "ballyhoolng  the  foreign  situation" 
In  an  effort  to  divert  attention  from  the  shortcomings  of  the  New 
Deal.  Senator  Taft.  who  has  been  prominently  mentioned  as  the  next 
Republican  Presidential  nominee,  places  himself  and  his  party  in  a 
dangerous  position  and  Imputes  to  the  President  motives  too  sinister 
to  he  bandied  about  in  political  statements. 

Those  who  believe  that  America  should  remain  aloof  from  the  for- 
eign scene  and  make  no  effort  to  avert  the  calamity  of  war  In 
Europe — a  group  which  Includes  the  Ohio  Senator — have  contended 
that  tlie  course  followed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  apt  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  the  war  If  war  comes.  As.<;uming  that  to  be  true, 
although  there  Is  little  basis  for  the  belief  that  some  other  course 
would  prevent  the  same  eventual  American  entant^lement,  the  gist 
of  Senator  Taft's  accusation  is  that  the  President  is  will.ng  to  plunge 
this  country  into  war,  sacrificing  American  youth,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  salvaging  his  own  political  fortunes. 

It  is  difflcult  to  conceive  of  a  graver  charge,  or  of  one  with  less 
foundation  in  fact.  If  the  S.>nator  merely  was  stating  his  per- 
Fonal  conjecture,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  his  re- 
marks were  not  in  keeping  with  the  high  oCQce  that  he  holds. 
By  making  such  serious  charges  he  prejtidices  not  only  his  own 
position  but  that  of  hi.s  party  as  Wf>ll.  Nor  can  the  fact  be  over- 
lorjked  that  such  an  extravagant  Indictment  of  the  President  Is 
bound  to  lend  comfort  to  tht-  aggre.ssor  states  in  their  apparent 
determination  to  pursue  a  course  which  can  only  result  In  damag- 
ing the  Interests  of  this  country. 

Scn:itor  Tatt  was  on  sound  ground  In  attacking  the  .failures  of 
the  New  Deal.  And  it  wou^d  seem  to  be  to  his  advantage,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  country,  to  concentrate  his  fire  on  that  point  rather 
than  to  Indulge  himself  In  the  sort  of  ballyhoo  which  he  Imputes 
to  the  President. 

Again,  on  Sunday.  April  23.  this  same  newspaper  publi.'^hcd 
another  editorial  condemning  this  unpatriotic  type  of  "po- 
litical sniping"  at  a  President,  and  I  likewise  ask  permission 
to  include  the  editorial  in  my  remarks.  Readers  of  the  Record 
can  thereby  verify  the  fact  that  even  a  substantial-  portion  of 
the  Republican  press  right  here  in  Washington  condemns  and 
resents  i^uch  unfair  and  clearly  partisan  attacks  on  our  Pre.si- 
dent.  It  is  personally  pleasing  to  me.  also,  that  editorials  in 
similar  vein  appear  in  many  other  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  April  23,  1939] 
"THE  zorre  OF  partisanship' 

When  former  Secretary  of  State  Stlmson  discussed  neutrality 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  April  5  he 
emphasized  that,  stalwart  Republican  though  he  l.s.  he  believes,  in 
critical  times  like  these  that  "the  zone  of  partisanship"  should  be 
'limited.  ■  The  chief  of  the  State  Department  during  the  Hoover 
adm  nistration  has  given  unceasing  demonstration  of  his  conviction 
that  politics  should  entl  at  the  water's  edge — that,  where  foreign 
affai.'^  are  concerned,  there  are  neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats, 
but  only  Americans. 

Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  in  a  broadcast  Friday  evening. 
Identified  himself  as  an  unabashed  exponent  of  unlimited  partisan- 
ship In  foreign  affairs.  The  tall  sycamore  of  the  Hudson  probably 
would  resent  the  imputation  that  he  is  motivated  In  his  cen.'orious 
oppcsitlon  to  the  administrations  external  policy  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  Republican  Representative  of  President  Roosevelt's  home 
congressional  district.  But  the  Member  for  Hyde  Park  lays  hlm.self 
open  to  the  suspicion  that  the  horizon  of  Dutchess  County,  rather 
than  that  of  the  troubled  world  at  large,  encompasses  his  vision  of 
the  international  situation. 

Tlius,  speaking  as  the  chairman  of  a  temporary  organization 
called  the  National  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  War,  Rep- 
resentative Fish  finds  the  hour  meet  to  "accuse"  President  Roo.se- 
velt and  Secretary  Hull — though  he  Is  careful  to  level  his  indict- 
ment at  the  New  Deal — of  an  indiscriminate  assortment  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  They  are  "instigating  war  propaganda 
and  hysteria";  "deliberately  scrapping  our  traditional  foreign  pol- 
icy for  Internationalism,  collective  security,  economic  sanctions, 
naval  alliances,  and  war  commitments";  "conducting  a  campaign 
of  name  calling,  hatred,  and  abuse";  and  "leading  the  American 
people  to  a  rendezvous  with  war.  death,  and  bankruptcy." 

At  Rome  on  Thursday  Mussolini  used  language  like  this  In  re- 
plying to  President  Roosevelt's  plea  for  nonuggression  a.s8urance8 
by  the  dictators.  It  Is  certain  to  be  the  tone,  if  not  the  text,  of 
Hitler's  answer  In  the  Reichstag  this  week.  It  Is  deplorable  at 
any  time  for  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  Its 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  thus  publicly  to  assail  the  constitutional 
conductors  of  America's  relations  with  the  world.  It  is  wo-^se  than 
deplorable  that  a  Member  of  Congress  should  stoop  to  such  tactics 
at  a  moment  of  International  tension.  Never  was  the  time  less 
propitious  for  divided  counsels  In  the  United  States  or  for  creating 
the  impression  that  they  exist. 

If  Representative  Fish's  grandfather,  whose  honored  name  he 
bears,  h.od  been  subjected  to  such  sniping  while  he  was  President 
Grant's  Secretary  of  State,  the  brilliant  chapter  of  American  diplo- 
macy that  Hamilton  Fish  WTOte  between  1869  and  1877  might  not 
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have  been  enriched  by  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  with 
Great  Britain,  the  compulsion  of  Spain  to  recognize  American 
rights  In  Cuba,  the  humbling  of  even  the  mighty  Bismarck  In 
connection  with  the  pa.^ing  of  sealed  American  dispatches  through 
the  German  lines  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  or  by  our  protest  against 
anti-Semitism  In  Rumania  nearly  70  yetirs  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  hard  for  me  to  understand  what 
motives  otherwise  intelligent  men  could  have  that  permit 
them  for  political  reasons  to  allow  themselves  to  be  used  by 
their  party  leaders  for  such  un-American  and  unfair  purpose. 
I  try  not  to  criticize  or  find  fault  with  fellow  Members.  I 
endeavor  to  always  give  each  and  every  Member  of  both 
Hou:3es  full  credit  for  sincerity  and  patriotic  purpose.  That 
is  why  I  am  compelled,  in  the  interest  of  those  who  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  prejudice  and  politi- 
cal hatred,  to  insert  here  in  the  Record  the  conmaents  of  the 
press  on  these  attempts  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  our  President. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  who  is  mentioned  in  one  editorial 
will  not  emuTate  those  who  betrayed  Woodrow  Wilson  after 
having  assured  him  their  support,  or  that  he  will  try  to  copy 
a  most  uniiavory  page  in  our  history  in  order  to  create  a 
political  issue  at  this  time,  as  was  done  in  the  past,  when  our 
people  need  to  be  united  in  a  common  bond  of  understanding 
in  order  to  solve  thfe  great  problems  that  face  us  all.  Could 
those  men  of  more  than  20  years  ago  have  seen  the  unfortu- 
nate results  of  their  reversal,  I  doubt  that  they  would  have 
permitted  themselves  to  be  used  for  such  selfish,  partisan  pur- 
poses. Partisanship  has  its  place,  but  in  matters  concerning 
the  peaco  and  safety  of  our  Nation  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TaftI  should  be  the  first  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
line  of  demarcation  before  he  permits  himself  to  be  used  for 
attacking  the  President,  who  is  struggling  night  and  day  with 
a  grave  international  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world.  Those  who  put  personal  political  ambition  above  the 
unity  of  the  coimtry  in  order  to  try  and  destroy  a  President 
and  created  a  political  issue  only  a  generation  ago  are  remem- 
bered today  only  for  the  harm  they  have  done.  Let  us  hope 
the  gentlemen  these  editorials  discuss  will  be  remembered  in 
history  for  a  better  contribution  to  patriotism  and  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  even  if 
they  achieved  the  high  political  prominence  for  which  they 
hope. 

Proposed  Laws  Affecting  Aliens 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  MSGR.  JOHN  A.  RYAN 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  address  by 
MsgT.  John  A.  Ryan,  director,  social  action,  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  at  the  National  Emergency 
Conference,  Simday,  May  14,  1939: 

I  am  glad  Senator  MtJHRAT  had  a  mantascrlpt  that  could  be  used. 
When  I  was  asked  for  my  manuscript  I  said  I  hadn't  any;  I  had 
not  time  to  prepare  any.  I  observed  that  Senator  MtmEAT,  In  look- 
ing for  a  historical  parallel,  went  back  to  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws,  which  were  bad,  of  coiu-se.  But  there  Is  a  nearer  Instance  of 
the  same  kind  than  that.  There  was  the  attempt  to  deport  thou- 
sands of  aliens  all  at  one  time,  practically,  made  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Palmer  In  1919-20.  Some  of  you.  no  doubt,  remember  about 
It.  Tlie  psychology  of  the  times  and  the  argurnents  were  much  the 
same  as  we  have  here  now.  Fortunately,  however,  the  man  who  Is 
now  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  Is  not  going  to  start 
any  deportation  "racket."  I  use  the  word  "racket"  advisedly,  be- 
cause I  think  Attorney  General  Palmer  resorted  to  deportations  In 
order  to  get  the  Democratic  nominatiou  for  tiie  Presidency  in  1920. 
He  failed. 


I  have  here  a  short  piece  which  I  wrote  In  June  1923  about  this 
antialien  agitation.     I  titled  it  "The  End  of  Hysteria": 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States"  (Mr.  Stone,  who  baa 
been  for  many  years  on  the  Supreme  Bench)  "made  au  annoimce- 
ment  on  May  13,  1923,  which  deserves  much  more  attention  than  It 
has  received.  It  has  a  much  wider  significance  than  its  wording 
would  lead  the  average  reader  to  infer.  The  statement  was  simply 
to  the  efifect  that  Attorney  Geueral  Stone  would  himself  direct  the 
reorganization  and  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 
of  the  Departnrent  of  Justice,  and  that  the  Bureau  would  be  em- 
ployed henceforh  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  lawyers  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  the  preparation  and  prosecution  of  cases 
brought  to  their  attention. 

"Within  the  compass  of  this  innocuous  statement  is  contained  an 
official  reversal  of  one  of  the  major  policies  followed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  more  than  6  years.  That  policy  con- 
sisted In  the  very  active  investigation  and  pursxilt  of  revolutionary 
persons  who  were  held  to  be  a  menace  to  the  Govenunent  of  the 
United  States. 

"These  activities  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  appearance  of 
Attorney  General  Palmer  before  the  Appropriations  Commmittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  something  over  a  year  before  the  end 
of  the  Wilson  administration.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Palmer  asked 
for  an  appropriation  of  some  three  million  dollars  in  order  to  com- 
bat what  he  declared  to  be  an  organized  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
Government.  Having  obtained  from  Congress  the  money  for  this 
purpose,  he  carried  out  the  notorious  raids  upon  aliens  at  the  end 
of  1919  and  early  in  1920.  Some  10.000  aliens  were  taken  into 
custody  on  the  ground  that  they  believed  in  or  were  threatening 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  violence.  Less  than  600  of 
them — 600  out  of  10.000 — less  than  600  of  them  were  finally  found 
to  be  subject,  under  the  law,  for  deportation.  And  nearly  all  of 
these  were  sent  out  of  the  country  merely  for  membership  In  certain 
organizations  which  had  been  adjudged  illegal.  No  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Government  was  found  to  exist. 

"The  dangerous  material  seized  In  the  raids  consisted  of  four 
pistols,  some  stage  muskets  used  In  amateur  theatricals,  four  Iron 
balls  which  dissolved  In  water,  and  large  quantities  of  "revolu- 
tionary documents.'  The  raids  were  accompanied  and  followed  by 
enoimous  hardships  to  hundreds  of  those  who  were  arrested." 

I  recall  very  vividly  reading  In  the  New  York  Times — then,  as 
now,  very  enterprising  and  comprehensive — a  list  of  the  aliens 
who  were  seized  by  the  Attorney  General's  men  the  night  before 
and  day  before  in  Greater  New  York  and  Connecticut.  There 
were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them.  I  looked  through  these 
names — mostly  Slavic.  I  reflected  that  probably  there  wasn't 
much  danger;  I  said,  "These  feUows  have  a  fat  chance  to  over- 
turn the  Government." 

In  his  report  to  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Con- 
gress, Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh  thus  summarized  the  Illegal 
actions  conunltted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  In  these  whole- 
sale arrests: 

"The  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  no  authority  to  make  arrests 
In  deportation  proceedings.  A  large  percentage  of  the  warrants 
authorizing  the  arrests  were  'In  plain  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

"The  searches  carried  out  by  the  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  were  without  authority  In  law.  as  also  was  the  issuance 
of  search  warrants  In  these  proceedings." 

About  2  years  after  making  his  report  Senator  Walsh,  In  a 
review  of  Louis  F.  Post's  book.  The  Deportation  Delirium  of  Nine- 
teen Twenty,  drew  terrific  Indictment  of  the  Palmer  raids.  It  Is 
interesting  reading  now.  The  thing  which  I  am  proud  of  In  this 
voltune  Is  the  dedication  by  the  author:  "Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  an 
American  In  principle  regardless  of  percentages.  With  the  friendly 
compliments  of  Louis  F.  Post." 

I  pass  over  Senator  Walsh's  description  of  these  raids  and  go  on. 

"While  the  Palmer  raids  were  the  first  and  last  of  their  kind,  the 
spirit  which  provoked  them  remained  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  the  administration  which  succeeded  that  of  Mi.  Palmer." 
More  history  about  that:  Communist  and  Communist  sympmthlz- 
ers.  and  the  assertion  that  most  of  the  Communists — they  called 
them  Bolshevists  rather  than  Conununlsts  In  those  da3ra — were 
aliens.  We  have  the  same  thing  now.  So  history  is  repeating 
itself. 

"The  hysteria  concerning  bolshevtsm  and  'red'  revolution  which 
was  aroused  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  continued  long  after- 
ward in  official  as  well  as  in  unofficial  circles." 

Some  of  you  recall  the  Assembly  of  New  York  expelled  five  men 
becatise  they  were  Socialists.  Of  course,  any  legislative  body  haa 
the  right  to  Judge  the  qtialiflcatlons  of  its  members,  whether  they 
all  have  red  hair  or  are  known  to  be  bald-headed.  That  is  tech- 
nically legal.  But  the  expulsion  of  those  men  was  against  all 
decency,  which  I  am  glad  I  protested.  I  was  called  down  by  a 
leading  member  of  the  New  York  bar  and  a  member  of  my  church 
becatise  I  thought  so  much  of  the  principles  of  lit>erty  and  the 
decencies  of  administration  and  legislation. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  words  'revolutionary,'  'red,'  'radical,' 
"Bolshevist,'  were  used  In  such  a  conftised  way  as  to  bring  discredit 
upon  reform  movements  and  persons  interested  In  industrial  re- 
form. The  coruiectlon  between  the  violent  revolutionist  and  the 
industrial  progressive  was  established  by  some  such  process  as  this: 
Bolshevist  equals  Communist,  Communist  equals  Socialist,  Socialist 
equals  "red,'  'red'  equals  radical — that  is,  almost  anyone  who 
criticizes  existing  Industrial  or  political  arrangements  or  condi- 
tions. 
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Genoral  Stone's  announcement  with  reference  to  the 
Investigation  marks  the  end  of  official  complicity  in 
3U9es  and  in  this  confusion  of  popular  thought.  It  marks 
bial  return  to  sanity.  Even  if  the  new  Attorney  General 
.„  Justice  Stone)  should  perform  no  other  noteworthy  act 
his  term  of  office,  his  administration  wovUd  deserve  weU  of 
people. " 
The  nearer  historical  parallel  that  I  u-ant  to  bring  before 
ycu.  and  this  little  piece  I  wTote  was  after  the  hysteria  was  over. 
i  tboiight  that  was  the  end  of  hysteria.  Some  more  hysteria,  ap- 
parently, has  taken  possession  of  the  country  now,  but  I  think  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  was  the  case  in  those  da3rs. 

While  I  am  not  a  prophet  nor  even  the  grandson  of  a  prophet. 
I  do  not  believe  even  one  of  these  bills  will  become  law.  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  possible— I  mean  practically  possible.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  take  up  much  of  your  time  discussing  bills  in 
particular  You  have  heard  some  of  them  ably  analyzed  by 
S-^nator  Murrat  and  have  heard  others  analyzed  by  other  speakers, 
I  a:n  sure. 

I  want  to  refer  very  briefly  to  two  or  three,  however.  There 
is  the  Dcmpsey  bill  which  Senator  Murf.at  did  not  identify  by 
mrntlonlng  the  name  of  the  Introducer.  This  Is  the  one  which 
makes  it  a  crime  to  advocate  even  a  change  In  the  Constitution. 
Here  again  we  have  historical  parallels  from  Posts  book. 

Post  refers  to  one  bill  that  was  introduced  when  Senator 
Scrllng  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  S?nate. 
There  were  several  very  bad  bills  Introduced  then.  None  of  th'-m 
passed  the  Senate.  One  of  them  would  have  made  it  a  crime 
for  any  person  to  display  at  any  meeting  or  parade  any  flag. 
banner,  picture,  or  emblem  which  tends  to  Incite  the  population 
or  overthrow  or  chance — get  the  word  change — or  defeat  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  In  accord  therev;lth. 
Mr  Post  goes  on  to  say  this  did  not  apply  merely  to  aliens. 
It  applied  to  evervbodv.  and  could  have  been  used  in  relation  to 
the  rep>eal  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  amendments.  Every 
display  of  emblems  indicating  a  purpose  to  make  any  of  these 
changes  in  our  Constitution  would  have  been  a  crime,  unless  the 
Federal  courts  declared  the  law  unconstitutional. 

There  is  another  group  of  bills  Senator  Murray  did  not  refer  to, 
bills  introduced  by  Senator  Reynolds,  and  Congressmen  SxARrnES, 
Pace.  Lesinski.  and  Brown.  I  group  these  together  becatise  they 
ore  all  based  on  the  same  fear-  the  fear  that  the  aliens  are  taking 
.too  many  Jobs  in  present  conditions,  when  Jobs  arc  pretty  scarce 
anyhow.  Two  of  these,  those  by  Lesinski  and  Brown,  are  kind 
of  mild.  All  they  provide  Is  that  nobody  .shall  commute  to  a  Job 
In  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lesinski.  I  believe,  comes  from  Jud?^e 
OBrien'3  town,  and  Mr.  Brown.  I  suppose,  Is  In  the  same  category 
Some  persons  live  In  Canada  and  work  in  Detroit.  These  bills 
would  prevent  that.     It  sounds  ridiculous. 

The  bills  Introduced  by  Reynolds  and  Starnes  would  reduce  the 
quota,  shut  out  90  percent  of  the  relatively  small  nimiber  that 
can  come  In  now  That  by  Mr.  Pace  would  suspend  Immigration 
for  a  period  of  years  These  proposals  are  futile;  they  are  childish. 
Suppose  you  do  reduce  the  quota  by  90  percent,  or  wipe  It  out 
altogether,  ^^'hat  difference  would  that  make,  practically,  In  the 
unemployment  situation  here?  There  Is  a  lack  of  sense  of  pro- 
portion. It  Is  as  bad  as  the  arguments  of  these  people  who  oppose 
letting  In  some  20.000  refugee  children. 

Tuo  or  three  months  ago  I  went  with  Canon  Stokes  and  a  Luth- 
eran minister  and  a  Jewi-^h  rabbi  to  see  the  President  to  ask  him  to 
become  interested  In  this  measure  about  bringing  In  here  some 
20.000  refugee  children— Jews  and  gentiles.  We  all  thought  that 
It  was  merely  a  matter  of  form  and  would  go  through.  Apparently 
It  will  not  be  enacted.  Senator  Reynolds — the  great  defender  of 
tlie  purity  of  the  American  race — Is  opposing  It. 

The  real  remedy  is  to  rearrange  our  economic  machinery  so 
that  there  will  be  Jobs  for  everj-body.  Reducing  the  number  of 
competitors  for  Jobs  by  one-half  of  1  percent,  or  something  like 
that,  shows  a  lack  of  proportion,  and  I  think  it  also  shows  a  lack 
cf  sense  of  humor. 

The  bills  by  Taylor  and  R.*NnoLPH.  requiring  aliens  to  declare 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  within  a  year,  have  some  merit. 
S-Miator  Mttrr.*y  referred  to  the  bill  by  Senator  Walsh,  which 
«ould  facilitate  the  admission  of  aliens  to  cltizenthlp.  If  that  Is 
done,  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  these  bills.  I  know  that 
there  are  considerable  obstacles  or  formalities  In  the  way  of  the 
person  who  seeks  to  become  a  citizen,  and  that  many  of  them  get 
discouraged  and  some  haven't  got  the  money. 

If  the  desire  or  ability  of  the  persons  to  become  citizens  can 
be  facilitated,  as  by  the  Walsh  bill.  I  do  not  see  any  particular 
objection  to  the  Taylor  and  Randolph  proposals.  But  there  Is  a 
lot  of  confu.«lon  about  this  citizenship  business.  I  remember 
when  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  was  before  the  Senate 
committee  some  4  years  -ago.  he  pointed  out  that  becoming  a 
citizen  was  not  such  a  simple  thing  as  many  who  blame  aliens 
for  neglecting  this  matter  would  assume. 

We  o\ight  all  to  he  citizens — but  some  of  these  citizens  who 
were  born  here  do  not  make  Intelligent  use  of  the  franchise.  We 
have  got  to  have  It — that  is  democracy.  Anything  that  will  facili- 
tate the  entrance  of  aliens  into  cltlzensliip  and  which  is  not 
tinfalr  to  them  deserves  consideration. 
Thank  you. 


Amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OF  HEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8, 1939 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  no  qups- 
tion  but  that  the  great  majority  of  the  membership  of  this 
House  recognizes  the  need  and  the  desirability  for  lit»eraliza- 
tion  of  our  social-security  program,  with  particular  reference 
to  old-age  assi.'^tance.  That  is  indicated,  I  believe,  in  the 
report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  recom- 
mends an  increase  in  the  participation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  payment  of  old-age  benefits  to  a  maximum 
amount  of  $20  per  month,  as  compared  with  the  present 
maximum  of  $15. 

Under  our  present  social-security  law  many  of  the  pen- 
sions which  are  being  paid  to  aged  needy  persons  are  nothing 
m.ore  than  a  pauper's  pittance.  In  fact,  pauper  allowances 
in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  years  past  exceeded  the 
amount  being  paid  to  aged  men  and  women  under  our  present 
social-security  set-up. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  Federal  Government  liberalize 
its  contribution,  but  the  method  by  which  this  liberalization 
is  to  be  accomplished  it  seems  to  me,  is  entirely  inadequate. 
In  fact,  with  the  provision  made  that  the  States  must  match 
dollar  for  dollar  the  Federal  contribution,  a  mere  increase 
in  the  maximum  amount  which  the  Federal  Government  will 
contribute  is  no  liberalization  at  all.  because  5:ome  of  the 
States  today  are  participating  in  as  great  a  degree  as  is 
financially  possible.  So  it  is  that  no  matter  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  contribute,  the  pension  of  each  needy 
aged  individual  would  not  be  increased. 

It  is  my  contention,  and  that  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
joined  together  to  further  this  amendment,  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  an  aped  person  is  the 
same,  whether  that  person  resides  in  one  of  the  more  populous 
and  affluent  Eastern  States  or  in  one  of  the  States  in  the 
western  area,  where  the  same  scale  of  participation  by  the 
State  would  be  virtually  impossible.  The  a^cd  man  and 
woman  who  lives  in  Idaho.  Nevada,  or  New  Mexico,  for  in- 
stance, is  just  as  much  in  need  of  assistance  as  if  they  lived 
in  New  York.  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  or  our  other  highly 
industrialized  States,  where  large  tax  incomes  are  derived 
from  industry  and  commerce. 

Then,  too,  many  of  our  newer  Western  States  contain  large 
areas  of  lands  under  Federal  cv/nership,  properties  which  do 
not  contribute  a  dollar  of  tax  income  to  the  States  in  which 
j  they  are  located.  Becaus?  of  this  heavy  Fedsral  ownership, 
which  in  the  case  of  New  Mexico  is  more  than  half  of  the 
total  area  of  the  State,  the  Federal  Government,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  is  shifting  to  the  State  far  mere  than  the 
State's  equal  share.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  an  equaliza- 
tion of  old-age  assistance,  this  amendment  should  become  a 
part  of  the  social-security  law. 

I  therefore  urge  the  need  for  a  stabilization  or  standardiza- 
tion of  this  F\:deral  contribution  at  a  fixed  figure  of  $20  per 
month,  and  contingent  only  upon  a  contribution  by  the  State 
on  the  basis  of  one  dollar  to  every  four.  This  would  enable 
every  State  to  grant  to  needy  aged  persons  a  pension  of  ap- 
proximately $25  a  month.  Most  certainly  this  is  not  out  of 
reason,  and  based  upon  our  present  standards  of  living  still 
will  be  meager  enough  so  that  those  who  have  contributed 
much  to  the  growth  and  development  of  our  Nation  will  be 
able  to  afford  only  the  barest  necessities,  let  alone  comforts 
that  most  surely  are  desirable  for  a  generation  which  has 
given  its  all  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  country.  There  may  Ije 
the  contention  raised  that  such  a  provision  would  have  a  ten- 
ency  to  cause  the  various  Stales  to  rest  content  with  meeting 
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the  minimum  amount  required  as  a  contribution.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe  that  contention  to  be  well  founded,  for  we  find 
throughout  the  United  States  today  several  Commonwealths 
which  are  contributing  in  excess  of  the  requirement  so  that 
aged  persons  in  that  State  may  have  sufficient  support  to 
prevent  them  from  undergoing  undue  hardships  or  privation. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  cannot  see  wherein  lies  the 
difference,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned, 
whether  a  State  matches  the  $20  maximum  dollar  for  dollar 
or  provides  a  lesser  amount.  The  Federal  Government  is 
obligated  to  pay  $20  under  certain  conditions,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  States  to  match  that  amount  dollar  for  dollar 
can  result  only  in  hardship  upon  those  whom  we  are  trying  to 
help.  In  other  words,  the  aged  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
any  partiality  which  shall  be  shown  because  of  the  inability 
of  any  individual  State  to  carry  its  end  of  the  pension  pay- 
ments. That  is  not  consistent  with  the  American  way  of 
doing  things.  Most  certainly  it  would  abrogate  our  declared 
principle  of  equality  for  all,  and  would  strike  its  severest  blow 
at  those  who  are  least  able  to  withstand  it. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  membership  of  this  House  will 
agree  that  in  liberalizing  our  social-security  program  we  shall 
do  it  in  actuality  rather  than  resort  to  a  gesture  which  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which 
we  are  passing  this  legislation. 


Address  of  the  Postmaster  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  McLAUGHLIN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  8, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  MAY  24.   1939 


Mr.  Mclaughlin.  Mr.  speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  a-^nual  convention  cf  the  Nebraska  Chapter  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postmasters,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Wednesday  evening.  May  24,  1933: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  invitation  from  your  officers  which 
enables  me  to  be  here  this  evening  with  the  postmasters  of  Ne- 
braska. I  heartily  approve  of  these  meetings.  That  is  demon- 
strrtted,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  2  weeks  I  have 
attended  a  number  of  slnxUar  affairs  in  the  Midwestern  and 
Western   States. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  thank  the  postmasters  of  this  great 
State  of  Nebraska  for  their  cooperation  during  my  administration 
as  Postmaster  General.  You  liave  responded  enthusiastically  to 
every  request  made  of  you  by  the  Department,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

We  are  doing  well  in  the  Postal  Service.  Our  receipts  are  In- 
creasing, cur  mail  volume  Is  increasing,  the  service  to  the  public 
is  more  efficient,  and  the  employees  are  better  off  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Service.  Viewed  from  almost  any  angle, 
the  poetal  system  of  the  United  States  presents  almost  unbe- 
lievable figures  as  to  volume.     For  example: 

The  yearly  issues  of  postage  stampo  approximate  15.000.000.000. 
We  also  Issue  about  2.000.000.000  postal  cards  and  more  than  one 
and  a  half  billion  t-tamped  envelopes.  The  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  this  stamped  paper  represents  approximately  75  percent 
of  the  gross  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Postal  Service.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sale  of  our  own  stamps  we  sell  annually  about 
$4000,000  worth  of  documentary  Internal-revenue  stamps  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  is- 
suing migratory  bird-hunting  stamps,  the  sales  of  which  now  are 
approximately  $800,000  a  year.  First-class  matter  is  the  major 
source  of  our  profl'able  revenue.  The  postage  collected  on  that 
matter  exceeds  $400,000,000  annually.  The  mailings  of  second-class 
matter,  which  includes  newspapers  and  magazines,  were  well  in 
excess  of  a  billion  pounds  last  year.  There  are  more  than  25.000 
publications  entered  as  second-class  matter.  The  use  of  business 
reply  cards  and  letters  in  business-reply  envelop)e8,  which  have 
come  into  use  within  recent  years,  are  now  passing  through  the 
maUs  at  the  rate  of  almost  100,000,000  pieces  a  year. 


Last  year  we  celebrated  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  parcel  post,  which  was  inaugurated  January  1.  1913.  and 
very  quickly  became  one  of  the  outstanding  services  offered  by 
this  Department.  There  are  many  fine  delivery  and  transportation 
agencies  for  merchandise,  but  the  parcel  post  stands  alone  as  the 
only  system  that  roac^ies  every  home,  every  office,  every  factory,  and 
every  farm  in  America.  Today  the  revenue  from  parcel  post  rep- 
resents more  than  18  percent  of  the  gross  postal  receipts.  It  is  sec- 
ond only  to  first -class  matter  as  a  revenue  producer.  Each  day  we 
handle  more  than  two  and  one-fourth  million  parcels. 

During  this  administration  there  has  been  a  31-percent  Increase 
In  the  number  of  parcels  mailed,  with  a  corresponding  increa.** 
in  revenues  of  from  $100,000,000  to  approximately  $137,000,000. 
Our  cost  ascertainment  reports  show  that  a  deficit  of  $32,000,000 
in  1933.  chargeable  to  parcel  post,  has  been  reduced  to  $17,000,000, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  service  Is  now  charged  with  an 
annual  expen.«^e  of  $7,000,000  for  the  maintenance  of  public  build- 
ings, which  was  carried  as  a  charge  against  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  1933.  The  cost  ascertainment  reports  also  show  that  the 
Department  pays  to  the  railroads  of  the  country  between  forty- 
eight  and  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  transportation  of 
parcels.  This  represents,  about  one-half  of  all  the  money  paid 
to  the  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails.  The  Depart- 
ment pays  more  for  this  transportation  Item  on  parcel  post  than 
It  keeps  for  itself  from  the  revenues  of  that  service.  The  average 
parcel  weighs  about  5  pounds.  The  average  haul  is  about  413 
miles. 

The  Air  Mall  Service  was  reorganized  In  1934.  at  which  time  a 
nximber  of  new  routes  were  established  and  other  routes  were 
extended  to  logical  terminals.  The  period  from  that  time  to  the 
pr».>sent  time  has  seen  a  complete  retirement  of  the  old  single- 
motor  mail  planes.  Every  plane  now  operated  in  both  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  air-mall  systems  Is  of  the  multimotor  type. 
These  planes  are  among  the  most  modern  In  use  in  the  world. 
The  speed,  which  In  some  Instances  is  upward  of  200  miles  an 
hour,  is,  even  with  a  heavy  passenger  load,  about  double  the  speed 
of  the  planes  of  20  years  ago.  These  modern  planes  are  heated 
and  soundproof,  and  offer  every  convenience  for  pa.ssenger  travel 
as  well  as  speed  and  safety  for  the  mails.  This  period  has  also 
been  marked  by  the  advent  of  the  rrwdern  sleeper  planes.  The 
large  ships  now  being  u.sed  on  the  main  lines  in  the  domestic 
system  carry  21  passengers.  The  flying  clipper  ships  used  In  the 
foreign   system   are   capable   of   carrying   greater   passenger   loads. 

The  air-mail  system  has  expanded  to  more  than  32.000  miles 
in  the  domestic  service,  and  in  excess  of  30,000  miles  in  the 
foreign  service,  making  the  total  mileage  In  the  system  more 
than  62.000  miles.  Mall  planes  fly  more  than  70.000.000  miles 
annually.  Every  State  has  direct  air-mail  service  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one.  This  one  State.  Delaware,  has  been  served  by  stops 
at  nearby  points.  Taut  effective  June  4.  Wilmington  will  be  in- 
cluded in  an  experimental  pick-up  service  covering  59  cities  and 
towns,  which,  with  the  exception  of  WUmington.  are  located  in 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  In  this 
experimental  service,  which  was  commenced  at  some  of  the  points 
during  this  month  and  will  be  extended  to  the  entire  59  points 
by  July,  the  planes  will  not  stop  but  will  fly  over  the  airports, 
deliver  the  mail  by  dropping  the  pouches  at  a  designated  point, 
and  pick  up  the  outgoing  mall  from  a  catcher  device. 

We  will  also  establish  for  an  experimental  period,  commencing 
In  the  near  future,  autogiro  service  on  a  regular  schedule  operat- 
ing from  the  Camden  airport  to  the  roof  of  the  Philadelphia 
post  office.  As  you  know,  we  are  flying  regularly  scheduled  trips 
across  the  Pacific.  Experimental  flights  have  been  completed 
across  the  Atlantic.  Rates  of  postage  have  l)een  established  for 
the  new  European  service,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  trans- 
Atlantic  operation  will  be  successfully  maintained.  So.  I  am 
proud  to  report  to  you  that  an  air-mail  system,  domestic  and 
foreign,  which  has  been  so  greatly  improved  since  1934  is  taking 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  experiment  with  more  modern 
facilities,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  as  conditions  permit  we 
will  make  even  further  extensions  of  this  high-speed  service. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1932.  when  the  5-cent  air-mail  rate  was  In 
effect,  approximately  8.900.000  pounds  of  air  mall  was  transported 
In  the  domestic  system,  whereas,  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1938.  even 
with  a  higher  rate  of  6  cents  in  effect,  the  air  mall  exceeded 
21.000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  more  than  12.000.0QD  in  pounds,  or 
137  percent.  Substantial  Increases  were  also  shown  in  the  number 
ol  pas.-eiigers  carried,  and  in  the  volume  of  air  express. 

On  July  1,  1938,  there  were  44.667  post  offices.  It  Is  in  these 
post  offices,  our  field  agencies,  under  the  supervision  of  the  post- 
masters, that  this  tremendous  volume  of  business  originates,  and 
it  is  therefore  obvious  that  it  is  the  individual  postmaster  and  his 
staff  of  local  workers  who  carry  the  real  responsibility  In  making 
the  Service  what  it  Ls.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  minimize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  bureau  heads  and  the  administrative  experts  In 
the  Department.  They  are  performing  a  difficult  task  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  they  are  backed  up  with  an  •  efficient 
corps  of  post  office  ln.spectors  and  the  Railway  Mail  Service — all 
of  them  playing  a  most  essential  part,  but  all  of  their  efforts 
would  be  in  vain  if  you  men  who  are  on  the  ground  in  daily  con- 
tact with  the  people  who  use  the  Service  fail  to  carry  out  your 
part  of  the  Job. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  postmasters  and  their  local  post- 
office  forces  are  rendering  excellent  service.  The  complaints  we 
receive  in  the  Department  are  negligible.    We  rarely  get  reports  of 
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indifferent  service  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  thp  record  you  are 
making  The  people  of  this  country  have  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  postal  establishment,  and  properly  so.  Its  laersonnel 
la  made  up  of  go«,>d  people  who  realize  fully  that  they  are  public 
servants  and  who.  with  few  except icns.  are  doing  everything  they 
know  how  to  do  to  faithfully  serve  our  vast  and  many-sided 
patronpge 

The  history  of  this  establishment  shows  thnt  it  has  developed 
with  the  Nation  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  po.^t  office  has  done  quite 
a  bit  of  pioneering.  The  people  in  this  section  of  the  country 
know  that  we  pioneered  in  air  tran.sportation,  because  one  of  the 
im{x->rtant  h«'adquarters  points  of  the  original  transcontinental  sys- 
tem was  located  in  Omaha  In  many  other  rrspects  this  service 
has  set  the  example  for  speed  in  transportation  facilities.  This 
section  also  knows  something  of  the  history  of  the  Pony  Express. 
the  development  of  the  transcontinental  railroads:  the  need  for 
carrying  the  mails  fa.-ter  and  faster  was  one  (^f  the  primary  ob- 
jectlvef-  which  served  as  an  incentive  for  all  these  developments. 
The  money  that  this  .servicp  spends  annually  for  transportation  of 
all  kinds  is  a  most  important  item  of  Income  to  the  railroads,  the 
air  lines,  and  other  general  transportation  agencies. 

I  know  that  you  aie  proud  to  bo  connected  with  this-^reat  com- 
munication system.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  to 
the  fullest  my  experience  as  Postmaster  Ger.eral.  It  has  been 
pleading  to  observe  and  learn  of  the  fine  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  the  people  In  the  Post.il  Service.  In  this  they  are  not 
excelled  by  r^ny  other  group  of  workers  in  America.  I  am  t;i;'.t?ful 
for  the  part  I  have  been  i>ermitted  to  play  in  its  recent  develop- 
ment I  am  clad  of  the  opportunity  to  publicly  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  all  the  good  things  that  have  been  done  by  my  pre- 
decesw-rs.  for  I  do  not  have  the  idea  that  all  of  the  good  in  this 
Service  originated  under  the  present  administration  Every  stu- 
dent of  public  affairs  knows  that  since  the  beginning  of  thl.^  coun- 
try there  has  been  steady  and  constant  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  postal  system.  I  only  clami  that  urder  this  adminis- 
tration we  have  recoijnized  our  duty  in  the  handling  of  the  affairs 
cf  the  Post  Office  Departm^^nt.  that  we  have  done  a  great  dial  to 
revitalize  the  Service,  to  bring  it  upward  in  every  way.  to  give 
faster,  better  service  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  to  establish  the  fiscal 
alTairs  on  a  sound  business  basis.  In  doing  that  we  have  not 
overlooked  the  rights  of  the  individual  worker  In  the  Service  We 
have  dene  what  we  could,  consistent  with  the  income  of  the  De- 
partment, to  provide  better  buildings  for  the  public  and  the 
workers,  to  provide  modern  equipment,  and  to  insure  regular  em- 
ploym-'nt  at  p'od  wages.  The  result  is  that  we  unquestionably 
have  an  improved  service  and  no  one  will  deny  that  we  have  made 
n»pid  and  steady  strides  in  the  direction  of  a  balanced  budget 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  you  will  ask  any  postal  employee  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  lairly  treated  under  this  administration. 

I  .am  delighted  to  have  been  with  you  this  evening  and  hope 
that  the  next  time  I  come  to  Omaha  I  can  have  a  longer  visit 
with  you. 

Rescue  From  the  "Squalus" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  K.WS.VS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  8. 1939 


LETTER  FROM  MRS    MASON  B    McLEES,  OF  RICHMOND,  KANS. 


Shall  the  American  Indian  Remain  in  Bondage? 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
letter  written  by  Mrs.  Mason  B.  McLees,  of  Richmond,  Kans., 
who  is  the  mother  of  one  of  the  boys  rescued  from  the  sub- 
marine Squalus.  The  country  is  safe  as  long  as  we  have 
such  heroic  mothers. 

_         „  Richmond.  Kans..  May  31,  1939. 

U.  S    GrYEH.  ' 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Guyek;  Wc  want  to  sincerely  thank  you  for  so 
promptly  sending  the  telegram  to  our  mayor  telling  us  of  the 
safety  of  our  son.  It  came  Just  a  few  moments  after  we  received 
the  word  over  the  radio.  Our  son  is  now  all  right  and  says  he's 
ready  to  go  again  as  soon  as  the  boat  is  up  and  ready  to  sail.  Our 
Navy  I  think  Is  a  wonderful  training  for  any  boy  and  am  glad  our 
son  has  chosen  that  for  his  career. 

The  Navy  surely  did  all  It  could  to  save  the  lives  of  all  the  boys 
and  my  heart  aches  for  the  mothers  of  those  dead  boys. 

We  hope  seme  day  submarines  and  battleships  will  be  unneces- 
sary but  as  long  as  they  are  we  have  to  have  men  to  run  them. 

Thanking  you  again.  I  remain, 

Smcerely.  ^^^  Mason  B.  MeLees. 

>;  Richmond,  Kan*. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  JUne  8, 1939 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  is  divided  into  two  groups  as  to  the  future  of 
the  American  Indian.  One  school  desires  to  perpetuate  the 
Indian  of  romantic  history  in  all  of  his  quaint  and  fantastic 
methods  of  living — beings  quite  apart  from  our  present  state 
of  civilization.  They  strive  to  perpetuate  the  past,  quite 
forgetting  that  cur  original  Indian  cannot  be  perpetuated 
unless  we  can  instantaneously  destroy  in  him  our  ideas  of 
civilization,  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  we  have  insisted 
upon  hs  acceptance;  unless  we  can  recreate  our  hills,  moun- 
tains, streams,  and  hunting  ground.s;  unlr.ss  we  can  bring 
back  the  buffalo  which  we  ourselves  insisted  upon  destroying 
to  more  easily  civilize  the  Indian.  Tlie  other  school  looks 
upon  the  American  Indian  as  one  of  us,  capable  of  doing  his 
'part  and  doing  it  well  in  our  present  status  of  civilization. 
This  school  locks  upon  the  American  Indian  as  a  citizen 
well  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  as 
all  other  citizens;  that  we  have  insisted  on  the  Ind'an  living 
like  us  for  so  long  now  that  turning  back  the  p:iges  of  his- 
tory is  a  complete  impossibility.  The  Indian  is  among  us — 
he  holds  office  and  otherwise  discharges  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship with  credit  to  the  race  and  distinction  among  us. 
The  Indian  holds  judicial  positions  in  our  courts;  the  Indian 
is  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  various  States  and  in  the 
Congress. 

In  many  sections  of  the  United  States  the  Indians  and 
whites  are  intermarried,  and  in  another  hundred  years  there 
will  be  no  Indians  except  those  who  live  in  the  history  of 
the  past.  They  will  all  be  Americans — this  is  what  we 
started  out  to  do,  but  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  we  have  had  many  administrations 
who  desire  to  perpetuate  the  Indian  of  history.  We  have 
put  him  under  the  ."supervision  of  a  bureau,  and  the  money 
we  owe  him  for  lands  taken  in  the  past  we  refuse  to  deliver 
to  him.  but  use  it  ourselves  to  keep  up  and  perpetuate  an  over- 
lordship  among  the  Indians,  which,  while  the  law  says  he  is 
a  citizen,  makes  him  nothing  but  a  subservient  creature  of 
the  Indian  Bureau.  We  refuse  to  deal  with  him  fairly  under 
treaties  and  agreements  and  keep  him  figuratively  in  chains 
and  rob  him  of  the  benefits,  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
citizenship. 

This  sentiment  is  not  of  my  own  creation;  it  comes  from 
the  Indians  themselves.  The  most  warlike  of  all  the  tribes 
of  American  Indians  were  the  Sioux.  They  were  the  last  to 
surrender  to  the  vast  hordes  that  our  civilization  sent 
against  them,  but  just  as  they  were  fierce  and  warlike,  they 
are  now  men  and  women  of  thought,  ability,  and  gifted  with 
the  natural  power  of  expression.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
present  to  the  Congress  and  the  country  a  letter  received 
from  a  descendant  of  the  warlike  Sioux,  who.  in  this  letter, 
reviews  the  present  status  of  the  Indian  under  bureau  con- 
trol. I  submit  this  letter  as  exhibit  A  in  the  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  is  capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs 
as  well  as  any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  letter 
follows; 

Black  Hills  Claim  and  Treaty  Council, 

Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  June  2,  1939. 
Senator  Usher  L.  Bltjdick. 

Committee  on  Indian  Affairx.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Honorable  Senator  Burdick:  I  have  been  authorized  by  the  Black 
Hills  Claim  and  Treaty  Council  to  write  to  you  personally  and 
explain  the  chaotic  condition  in  our  reservation  caused  by  the  bill 
known  as  Reorganization  Act.  Our  officials  state  that  we  accept  the 
act.  But  did  they  state  how?  They  did  not  vote  for  charter  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  rejected,  so  they  took  a  so-called  straw 
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vote:  that  is.  some  of  their  employee*  went  from  protect  to 
project  and  getting  votes.  They  had  our  chief  police  here  col- 
lecting votes,  and  he  went  to  those  he  knew  would  vote  for  It,  and 
the  rest  were  left  out.  This  example  was  exercised  when  they  made 
us  accept  the  reorganization  bill.  Facts  as  this  can  be  obtained,  so 
we  pray  that  you  and  your  associates  to  steer  us  to  victory  with 
God's  help.  We  are  for  democracy,  democracy'  for  all.  I  could 
UTlte  volumes  of  mistreatment  and  Injuries  done  to  us  for  many 
years  by  the  officials. 

We.  the  members  of  this  organization,  abide  by  the  United  States 
Constitution:  we  love  America:  wc  support  its  flag  and  defended 
this  Nation  against  all  eneml.'S  Tests  have  proven  that  our  be- 
loved fathers,  sons,  brothers  have  sacrificed  their  lives  on  foreign 
soil  that  democracy  will  be  ours  in  America:  that  happiness  and 
security  be  bestowed  upon  our  citizens;  that  no  form  of  foreign 
government  be  exercised  In  this  land  of  liberty:  that  according  to 
our  Constitution  we  have  the  right  to  petition  the  Government  for 
redress  of  grievances. 

•"Our  brains,"  the  Indian  Bureau,  has  created  antagonism  here. 
Our  once  peace-lovmg,  friendly  Indians  have  been  riled  over  this 
act.  Now  all  understand  tho  form  of  government  and  are  much 
riled  against  it.  The  officials  here,  using  some  of  our  respectful 
Indians  as  tools,  threatening,  dictating,  blacklisting,  discriminating 
those  who  oppose  the  act  lor  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them 
Into  compliance  with  their  measures.  They  have  shattered  our 
Constitution  and  our  great  state  paper,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
p>endence  to  gain  their  end.  We  who  faithfully  signed  the  exemp- 
tion petition.  3903.  will  gladly  produce  evidences  against  any  person 
employed  by  this  agency  for  our  ovm  benefit.  It  Is  true  that 
statements  have  been  made  to  you  and  your  officials  about  our 
progress,  but  I  can  say  It  is  not  as  expected  of  us  by  the  Ccngres.?. 
Why?  We  are  handcuffed.  Those  who  are  free  are  those  thc.t  are 
used  as  tools,  making  traitors  out  of  them — very  un-American. 
So  we  pray  and  appeal  to  you  and  your  as.soclates,  with  the  help 
of  Alm!i;hty.  to  request  the  Indian  Bureau  to  refrain  from  further 
campali.n  to  tis  who  signed  the  exemption  petition,  refrain  from 
exercising  thejr  laws,  entanelements.  and  what  not.  Only  blood- 
shed may  result  from  such  action  as  the  two  factions  now  in  opera- 
tion here  are  revolving  with  Intense  feeling.  One  spark  and  God 
only  knows  vhat  Is  to  come.  All  mankind  are  forced  to  take 
action  when  in  defense  of  their  nation. 

This  may  be  a  scheme  to  cause  a  clash,  to  hand  us  again  hostile, 
to  reduce  us  to  absolute  despotism,  so  the  officials  can  profit  by 
the  act.  so  they  can  reap  bigger  fortunes  from  the  appropriations 
asked  for  the  Indians.  It  will  be  a  good  idea  to  first  define  the 
word  "Indian,"  and  who  are  to  have  the  right  of  the  way  according 
to  our  treaties.  Some  of  our  genuine  Indlr.ns  are,  you  might  say, 
forgotten,  and  they  all  wonder  where  the  money  came  from  and 
who  Is  supposed  to  benefit  by  them.  Not  us,  so  why  pay  the  bill? 
Evidences  are  numerous,  and  I  am  positive  that  nearly  every  Indian 
can  produce  these  evidences.  When  our  Indian  Bureau  states  that 
we  help  the  Indians,  before  the  world,  it  is  covering  a  big  field,  and 
by  deeds  committed  we  say  "No."  Probably  you  will  hear  more 
when  our  delegates  appear  there  again. 

We  have  realized  that  mighty  Congress  made  appropriations  for 
us  that  some  day  we  may  be  self-supporting,  be  equaled  to  our 
fellow  men.  Yet  sometimes  we  wonder  If  they  know  that  very 
little  of  that  gets  Into  our  pockets,  and  Bureau  officials'  bank 
accounts  aie  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  wise  to  Investigate 
them,  and  probably  they  may  help  this  Nation  by  paying  Income 
tax. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  write  such  letter.  I  have  been  taught 
In  white  school,  but  because  I  am  a  full-blocd  I  am  not  wanted 
when  I  can  help  my  people.  If  I  did  get  In,  you  know  one  chance 
Is  too  much  for  me.  Yet  they  can  get  by  by  mock  trials.  When  you 
sec  facts,  evidences,  who  Is  afraid? 

Had  we  been  given  the  right  kind  of  officials,  our  Indians,  I  am 
positive,  we  would  have  been  what  Congress  expected  cf  us.  In 
order  to  check  Injuries  done  to  us  and  use  our  appropriations  as 
outlined,  to  be  economical  to  our  America,  we  have  a  program  to 
present  to  you  people.  Is  not  that  what  you  people  exjDected  us 
to  do?  Not  be  a  mechanical  man  and  woman  as  we  are  now. 
So  consider  this  matter  carefully  for  our  people.  If  Honorable  Col- 
lier wants  to  proceed  with  his  set-up,  he  may  finance  the  organiza- 
tion, but  those  Indian  members  be  severed  from  tribal  relations. 
Most  of  them  are  clever,  to  enjoy  life  when  patent  fees  were  given  to 
them  and  lost  everj-thing.  Now  they  are  clever  enough  to  be 
chiseling  oft  the  old  Indians.  You  can  check  this  statement  there, 
because  the  New  Deal  delegates  that  appeared  there  only  one 
I  am  sure  still  has  his  allotment,  and  that  is  Mr.  Thomas  Elagle 
Staff.  The  chairman  te  landless.  Mr.  Luke  GUbert.  So  you  see  why 
we  protested  much.  It's  the  breeds  that  are  anxious  to  get  rich 
In  a  day.    They  forgot  that  "Rome  was  not  built  In  a  day." 

Deiriocracy  Is  our  belief,  not  a  foreign  form  of  government.  Let 
those  who  wish  to  exercise  such  government  be  transferred  where 
there  Is  no  democracy. 

Therefore  we  pray  and  appeal  to  every  Congressman  to  steer  us  to 
victory  by  supporting  our  exemption  bill  3903  on  our  own  reserva- 
tion; we,  who  faithfully  signed  and  do  pledge  our  support  to  enact- 
ment.   Also  a  petition  protesting  the  bill  of  Rogers.  H.  R.  5409.  now 


before  the  House  Indian  Committee.    This  bill  will  give  the  Bureau 

officials  addrdonal  power  over  our  lives  and  property,  more  appro- 
priations, a  protection,  invincible.  We  see  the  new  fonn  of  govern- 
ment a  destructive  one  to  our  Nation.  Already  It  is  exercised  on  the 
basis  of  a  vice  syndicate.  If  by  mistake  you  happen  to  arouse  the 
feeling  of  our  superintendent  or  one  of  the  employees,  you  are  black- 
listed, helpless — no  aid.  so  what?  Perhaps  you  can  see  the  result. 
Many  evidences  of  this  statement  can  be  produced.  Probably  they 
want  to  make  beggars  out  of  us.  Many  officers,  swarms  of  officers  to 
harass  our  people  are  to  come.  W^e  are  not  bad.  Yes;  It  is  a  protec- 
tion for  someone.  Who?  Congress  enacted  the  Reorganization  Act 
and  It  was  not  carried  cut  as  outlined.  Honorable  Collier's  promises 
are  broken.  What  they  try  to  exercise  now  should  have  been  exer- 
cifed  in  1934.    This  is  i939.  but  it  Is  too  late  now. 

The  council  men,  as  provided  by  the  enactment,  have  shattered 
our  great  State  papers.  It  is  best  that  they  go  on  themselves  or 
else  I  am  afraid  terrible  things  will  happen.  It  will  not  be  our 
fault.  I  have  been  here  among  cur  Indians,  and  what  I  say  is  true, 
so  if  anyone  contradicts  my  story  I  am  willing  to  appear  In  any 
court  in  defense  of  cur  people.  Is  not  that  what  you  people  want 
us  to  do?     I  am  a  thorn  to  these  employees.    I  am  happy  that  I  am. 

The  New  Deal  delegates  made  a  trip  to  the  Indian  Bureau  on 
tribal  funds  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  Wliy?  Because 
they  were  supposed  to  have  much  power.  But  they  held  meetings 
In  unusual  places,  passed  Important  bills  In  the  night  when  all  are 
asleep.  Is  this  enough?  Now.  when  It  Is  too  late,  they  attempt 
to  enforce  the  act.  The  Black  Hills  claim  and  treaty  cotmcll  at 
large  is  too  powerful  now  to  check  it.  so  consider  this  letter  very 
carefully. 

One  thing  I  can  say  about  this  meeting  Is  that  the  meetings  are 
held  under  an  American  flag:  this  other  organization  forgot  about 
oiu'  flag.  Wliy?  And  this  treaty  council  is  not  financed  by  the  In- 
dian Bureau  or  by  our  agency.  Yet  it  is  gaining  foothold  rapidly, 
because  It  is  what  the  people  want.  Brain  is  what  counts,  not 
money. 

All  the  Indians  did  not  comprehend  this  complicated'  legislation 
and  moit  of  them  did  not  vote  or  because  they  could  not  get  to 
the  poll.  If  you  were  for  It  you  were  transported,  otherwise  you 
go  or  not  so  much  the  better.  Unscrupulous  campaigners  per- 
suaded many  while  transporting  them  to  the  polls,  and  because 
they  ciannot  comprehend,  you  can  see  how  easily,  gained  their 
end.  Now  that  it  is  understood  It  Is  being  opposed  nearly  to 
every  ma.n  and  woman.  It  was  the  Indian  Bureau's  mistake  when 
they  kept  many  important  secrets  that  was  to  benefit  us.  You 
know,  figure  out  where  we  wovild  have  been.  It  will  be  a  good 
Idea  to  check  on  the  person  who  branded  us  hostile  and  sue  him. 
The  United  States  made  treaties  with  us.  and  made  us  a  pcaceftil 
loving  race.  Again  we  made  the  United  States  safe  for  democ- 
racy when  you  asked  for  our  help  we  gladly  enlisted  and  fought 
side  by  side  with  our  white  brothers.  Yet  they  are  willing  to 
brand  us  "hostile."  I  am  sure  that  our  Chan  Gubney  can  testify 
for  us  that  we  are  not  hostile. 

We  have  names  to  be  sent,  and  already  some  sent,  to  Odan 
Gurney,  and  more  to  come;  so  wait  and  see.  We  are  many  who 
object  to  the  act  Introduced  here.  I  am  for  the  full-bloods  and 
half-breeds  because  they  are  rather  quiet,  hesitating,  fear  they  may 
hurt  someone;  so  Indians  who  are  nearly  all  white  are  profiting. 
It  is  best  to  clieck  for  our  benefit  and  protect  our  race.  Names  of 
some  of  our  greatest  modern  full -blood  Indians  are  on  these  peti- 
tions, so  scan  the  list  carefully.  If  anyone  says  we  are  misrepre- 
sented, I  say  we  are  not,  because  we  back  anyone  who  is  our  chief 
chairman;  and  I  can  say,  If  all  full-blcods  and  half-breeds,  as  treaty 
states,  were  put  together  in  a  nice  form  of  government,  no  friction 
will  arise.  Now  quarter-breeds  and  nearly  whites  are  trying  to 
make  we  Indians  say  "yes"  for  their  benefit;  but  we  won't,  so  of 
course  hard  feeling  is  among  the  tribe.  We  will  stand  by  our 
constitutional  right  for  our  welfare. 

Also,  too,  before  o\ir  stiperintendent,  W.  F.  Dickens,  retires,  have 
an  investigator  visit  here  secretly;  and  we  would  appreciate  an 
action  as  stated  by  our  people.  He  is  to  visit  the  reservation  first, 
not  the  office.  1 

We  are  positive  that  isuperintcndent  Dickens  committed  some 
offenses  that  would  be  a  penitentiary  offense.  And  some  of  his 
employees.  Yet  council  men  are  all  being  kept  by  the  super- 
intendent, so  no  one  dares  to  interrupt  the  superintendent 
of  his  business.  He  admits  at  times  of  his  mistakes.  Yet  the 
council  men,  who  were  supposed  to  have  much  pov.er  by  the 
Collier  Act,  are  Just  tools  as  we  see  them.  Even  after  he  resigns, 
arrange  it  so  that  if  proof  Is  obtained,  that  he  loses  all  his  bonds 
as  a  superintendent,  pension,  and  lose  everything  for  creating 
an  antagonism  among  our  people.  He  senses  trouble  so  I  won't 
be  surprised  if  he  leaves  and  gives  some  reasons  for  his  absence  I 
am  sure  will  be  false.  If  by  chance  I  am  wanted  for  emergency, 
I  am  always  here  In  agency,  so  I  can  be  located  in  few  minutes. 
As  I  am  In  a  rush,  I  must  conclude.  Copy  must  be  sent  to 
FYancls  Case.  Please  notify  your  associates,  and  may  God  be  with 
you  and  your  associates,    God  bless  you. 

I   am   a  friend. 

Clyde  F.  Lowdog, 

Box  53, 

P.  S. — More  letters  to  come;  some  evidences  of  importance. 
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Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  McLEOD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8.  1939 


ARTICLE     FROM      THE      DETROIT      JEWISH      CHRONICLE     OP 

MAY  26,  1939 


Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarts  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  Jewish  Chronicle  for  May  26 : 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Jewish  Chronicle  of  May  26,  19391 
Senator  Vandenbeug  in  Forefront  as  Outstanding  Christian  Pro- 
Zionist — Consistently  Supports  Program  for  Jewish  National 

Home;      Rf.afjirms      His      Interest      and      Declares      "Balfovb. 

Assurances  Shoihj)  Not  Defalt-t" 

(By  Philip  S'.omovltz) 

United  States  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  of  Michigan,  who 
Is  often  spoken  of  p.s  the  most  logical  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1940.  emerges  In  the  present 
critical  time  for  the  Zioni.st  movement  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent Christian  supporters  of  the  movement  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine. 

For  10  years  Srnator  Vandenberg  not  only  endorsed  the  Zionist 
cause  but  stanchly  defended  Jewish  rights  In  Palestine.  As  one 
of  the  ranlung  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  he  has  been  helpful  with  his  expressions  in  support 
of  th'.'  Jewish  national  cause.  This  week,  at  a  time  when  his  en- 
couragement was  needed  the  most,  he  again  unequivocally  alined 
himself  with  the  forces  that  stand  for  justice  to  the  Jew.  His 
support  of  the  Jewish  position  in  Palestine  is  contained  in  the 
following  telegram: 

"I  believe  today  more  than  ever  in  tl>e  Zionist  home  In  Pales- 
tine. As  a  member  of  the  orig.nal  Christian  Pro-Piuestine  Com- 
mittee I  thought  I  saw  a  great  vision.  It  is  clearer  than  ever 
today  and  the  inhumanity  of  man  makes  it  more  logical  and  more 
essential  than  ever.  I  emphatically  favor  every  cooperation  that 
America  can  give  to  the  promised  cvilmination  of  this  promised 
Jewish  homeland.  The  Balfour  assurances  should  not  default. 
The  Jews  of  the  world  took  them  in  good  faith  and  have  invested 
heart  and  fortune  in  them.  They  have  a  right  to  every  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  behalf  of  this  Jewish  homeland.  Count  upon 
my  interest  to  the  limit." 

Senator  Vandenberg  s  reference  to  his  participation  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Christian  Pro-Palestine  Committee  serves  to  recall  an 
Interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  Christian  pro-Zionist  activi- 
ties in  this  country.  In  January  1932  the  American  Pro-Palestine 
Committee  was  organized  in  Washington  under  the  leadership  of 
Vice  Pre.sident  Charles  Curtis.  Outstanding  American  Christians 
participated  in  that  historic  movement.  Senator  Vandenberg  was 
among  them.  On  February  5.  1932,  on  the  occasion  of  this  historic 
event,  he  made  the  following  statement  to  this  writer: 

"The  Zionist  movement  always  has  appealed  to  my  imagination 
and  to  my  sense  of  racial  Justice.  A  Jewish  home  in  Palestine,  as 
originally  warranted  by  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  endorsed  by 
the  unanimous  action  of  the  American  Congress  several  years  ago. 
was  one  of  the  great  Ideals  born  in  the  liquidation  of  the  World 
War.  The  actual  progress  subsequently  made  in  the  evolution  of 
this  ideal  has  been  not  only  proof  of  its  sound  reality,  but  also 
prtxjf  of  the  unselfish  devotion  which  Jews,  returning  'home.'  are 
dedicating  to  the  actual  toil  and  sacrifices  involved  in  this  great 
adventure.  I  have  been  glad  to  Join  with  other  non-Jews  in  the 
organization  of  a  national  committee  to  express  our  American 
sympathy  with  and  interest  in  this  epochal  movement — one  of  the 
most  important  ethnic  and  cultural  movements  in  the  life  of  the 
modern  world.  I  attended  the  preliminary  organization  meeting 
of  this  committee  in  Washington  and  I  listened  for  2  hours  to  the 
amazing  first-hand  story  of  this  forward-moving  Zionist  romance 
In  Palestine  It  is  a  brave  story  of  hope  and  faith  and  works. 
It  is  the  unfolding  triumph  of  implacable  racial  aspiration  which 
has  declined  to  die  for  2,000  years,  it  is  little  enough  for  the 
non-Jews  of  the  world  to  give  the  movement  our  cordial  encour- 
agement." 

"senator  Vanoenberg's  Interest  In  the  Zionist  cause  dates  back 
to  the  disturbances  of  1929  In  Palestine.  At  that  time  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  1929.  he  wired  this  wTlter.  then  In  his  capacity  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  Detroit: 

"I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  my  investigation  here  Indicates 
Palestine  situation  now  well  under  control.  British  Government 
primarily    responsible    under   mandates   from   League    of    Nations. 


British  Government  has  vigorously  concentrated  defence  forces,  and 
there  shcxild  be  no  more  serious  trouble.  While  comparatively  few 
American  citizens  are  involved,  nevertheless,  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  United  States  demands  our  aggressive  interest  in  the  safety 
of  life  and  property  for  every  American  wherever  he  is  legitimately 
anywhere  on  earth.  Any  other  attitude  would  violate  basic  Amer- 
icanism. The  noble  Jewish  drama  of  a  national  home  In  Palestine 
Is  not  shattered  by  this  tragedy.  Great  ideals  like  gold  are  purest 
when  tried  by  fire." 

A  year  later  Senator  Vandenberg  had  occasion  to  make  another 
significant  statement.  On  November  9.  1930.  when  British  betrayal 
of  Jewi-sh  trust  in  Palestine  was  expressed  in  the  Infamous  Passfield 
white  paper,  he  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  "a  complete  and 
cffinal  inquiry"  by  our  Government  to  make  plain  the  realities  upon 
which  to  renew  America's  own  interests  in  Palestine.  That  state- 
ment is  sufficiently  important  for  perusal  today.  Senator  Vanden- 
berg then  stated: 

"The  Passfield  dictum — putting  nullifying  strictures  upon  the 
Balfour  promise  of  a  Jewish  national  home — is  a  distinct  shock  to 
our  hopes  for  this  great  adventure  in  Ijehalf  of  your  •home,  sweet 
home.' 

"I  have  too  often  endorsed  this  magnificent  aspiration  In 
autonomy  not  to  share  all  of  your  liveliest  concerns  in  the  face 
of  tlic  present  hazard.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  ideal  itself  cannot 
be  affected  by  the  Pas?ficld  limitation  upoa  Jewish  Immigration 
to  Palestine  and  upon  land  sales  by  Arabs  to  Jews  in  this  new 
sanctuary.  The  ideal  Is  too  powerful  and  too  sound  to  be  shat- 
tered by  transient  difficulties.  It  is  too  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
world's  comity — as  demonstrated,  for  example,  by  the  sympathetic 
action  of  our  own  Congress  in  1922  and  again  in  1925.  There- 
fore the  real  question  today  Is  solely  one  of  temporary  policy. 
The  ultimate  .security  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  is  inevitable. 
The  universal  Interest  and  sympathy  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
Is  Its  warrant.  But  since  'eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty.' there  Is  every  reason  for  the  closest  and  most  critical 
scrutiny  of  each  episode  in  the  enterprise — particularly  on  the 
part  of  Americans  who  have  poured  so  much  of  themselves  and 
their  resources  into  it. 

"I  am  engaged  in  precisely  such  scrutiny  at  the  presejit  time; 
and  you  may  be  assured  that  I  do  so  with  every  continuing 
sympatliy  with  the  noble  objective  defined  in  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion of  13  years  ago.  I  want  to  see  all  of  the  Passfield  papers 
and  I  want  to  know  the  whole  puipose  behind  them.  On  their 
face  they  seem  to  betray  the  Zionist  Ideal — and  to  scorn  the 
rather  blunt  warnings  recently  uttered  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
If  the  purpose  proves  to  be  a  permanent  and  conclusive  deser- 
tion of  the  mandated  project  for  'the  establishment  in  Palestine 
of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people'  (I  quote  the  phrase  lit- 
erally from  the  Balfour  letter  of  November  2.  1917) ,  then  we  confront 
an  astounding  breach  of  faith  which  is  not  calculated  to  lie 
accepted  by  the  hixmane  and  liberal  public  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  purpose  is  temporarily  strategic 
within  the  meaning  of  Lord  Balfour's  other  phrase — that  'nothing 
shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  existing  non- Jewish  communities  in  Palestine'  (quoted  from 
the  same  letter  of  November  2,  1917) — and  if  It  alms  at  the  im- 
mediate safety  of  the  existing  enterprise,  with  a  long-range  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  from  briefly  marking  time  while  new  and 
happier  relationships  between  Arabs  and  Jews  are  evolved,  then 
the  end  might  Justify  the  means. 

"It  may  be  correctly  said  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  reported 
Passfield  statement  to  warrant  any  hope  that  the  latter  construc- 
tion Is  Justified.  I  wish  this  were  not  so.  But  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  our  own  United 
States  Sonate  long  enough  to  know  that  there  may  be  grave  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  which  cannot  always  be  canvas.sed  in  the 
open  all  the  while — although  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  governed  always  are  entitled  to  the  whole  truth  from  their 
governors.  But  there  may  be  times  when  it  would  not  be  useful 
to  precipitate  premature  controversy.  Furthermore,  there  may  be 
collateral  Involvements  In  a  given  situation  with  which  we — 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  either  Britain  or  Palestine — can- 
not be  intimately  familiar.  I  mentioned  these  cautions  not  by 
way  of  excuse  for  apparent  desertion  of  the  Intent  of  the  original 
Balfour  pronouncement,  but  by  way  of  hope  that  the  realities 
may  Involve  no  lapse  in  Zion's  dream. 

"Primarily,  we  must  hold  Britain  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
existing  life  and  property  In  this  sector  dedicated  to  the  new  Jew- 
ish national  home.  This  involves  native  relationships  which, 
happy  in  some  respects,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fostered  by 
British  policy  in  adequate  degree.  If  there  is  an  interim — how- 
ever Inexplicable  to  us — in  which  the  best  ultimate  welfare  calls 
for  the  new  Passfield  limitations,  this  fact  should  be  made  plain. 
Obviously  these  limitations  cannot  be  permanent  without  drain- 
ing the  enterprise  of  all  vitality,  since  there  can  be  no  expansion 
of  the  new  sanctuary  without  imralgrants  and  land  ownership. 
The  world's  opinion,  and  emphatically  America's,  will  resist  any 
such  fatality.  It  can  tolerate  even  an  interim  only  when  and  it 
the  Passfield  limitations  are  satisfactorily  explained  as  an  emer- 
gent necessity.  Meanwhile,  the  present  episode  has  the  compensa- 
tion In  it  that  it  once  more  aggressively  mobilizes  the  friendly 
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Interpst  of  mlll'.ons  of  people  who  once  more  make  uncompro- 
misingly plain  fidelity  of  an  ideal  which,  like  every  other  great 
Ideal,  will  thrive  upon  attempts  at  crucifixation.  The  world  again 
has  its  attention  riveted  upon  Palestine. 

"I  favor  complete  and  official  Inquiry  to  make  plain  the  realities 
upon  which  to  renew  America's  own  Interest  in  this  behalf." 

There  is  vision  intermingled  with  vision  in  this  series  of  ex- 
pressions which  find  their  highest  declaration  in  the  latest  state- 
ment of  this  eminent  Senator  that  "the  Balfour  assurances  should 
not  default." 


Americans  by  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8, 1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  years  ago  John  Palmer 
Gavit  wrote  a  splended  book  entitled  "Americans  By  Choice." 
Among  other  things,  this  book  contains  the  Carnegie  study 
of  petitions  for  final  naturalization.  The  author  comes  to 
some  very  startling  conclusions,  particularly  concerning  the 
average  inteivaJ  between  the  time  of  the  alien's  arrival  in 
this  country  and  the  time  when  he  files  his  petition  for 
naturalization.  (Petitions  for  final  naturalization  may  not 
be  filed  until  the  petitioner  is  21  years  of  age  or  more.)  He 
made  particular  study  of  those  aliens  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  ages  of  1  to  14  years;  the  study  is  by  race  and 
covers  2,900  petitions.  An  examination  of  the  following 
tables,  I,  II,  and  III.  indicat-e  that  the  average  interval  for 
all  countries  befr^re  filing  petitions  for  '.inal  naturalization  is 
6.2  years.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  these  tables  I,  II.  and  in 
give  the  average  interval  of  years  by  each  country  of  origin. 

Table    I 

yeara 
Prance 12.9 

Switzerland 12. 4 

Scotland 118 

England 11.6 

Ireland 10.  8 

Germany 10.3 

Canada 9.8 

Denmark 9.  5 

Holland 9.  5 

Hungry 5. 8 

Greece 5.  5 

Finland 5.  3 


Russia 

Italy 

Austria 

Turkey  In  Asia.. 
Rumania 


5.0 
4.9 
4.5 
4.0 
8  8 


Turkey  in  Europe 3.6 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  it  takes  the  Englishman  and 
the  Scotchman  over  11  years  to  determine  to  become  an 
American  citizen,  whereas  the  lowly  Rumanian  and  Turk 
of  Europe  petition  for  their  final  papers  in  a  little  over  3 
years.  While  It  takes  the  Swede  and  Frenchman  over  12 
years  to  decide  to  become  an  American,  it  takes  the  Greek 
and  the  Pinlander  a  little  more  than  5  years,  the  Italian  4.9 
years,  and  the  Austrian  4.5  years. 

In  other  words,  the  races  that  we  might  term  the  "de- 
spised" races  are  the  ones  who  appear  to  be  most  desirous 
of  becoming  American  citizens,  whereas  the  so-called  priv- 
ileged races  seem  to  be  least  inclined  to  become  citizens. 

Furthermore,  these  tables  indicate  that  where  there  is 
the  greatest  amount  of  persecution  in  the  native  land,  there 
appears  to  be  a  comparable  greatest  desire  to  become  an 
American  citizen  and  to  become  assimilated  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 


The  following  table  n  shows  the  average  interval  of  time 
which  elapses  before  filing  the  petition,  after  arrival,  at  the 
ages  of  15  to  20  years,  by  races. 

Table  n. — Average  interval    (,9,512  petitions)  Years 

All    coimtrles 11. 0 

Prance 17.7 

Canada , 17.  3 

Switzerland 15.  6 

Germany 14.  i 

England 13.  8 

Sweden 12.  7 

Scotland 12.7 

Denmarl: , 12.  2 

Holland 12.  2 

Finland n.  7 

Ireland 11.  5 

Norway 11.3 

Italy 10,  8 

Hungary 10.  8 

Austria . 10.6 

Rtimanla lo.  2 

Russia 9.9 

Greece 9.7 

Turkey  in  Asia ; 9.0 

Tuikey  in  Europe . 7.9 

The  conclusions  derived  from  a  study  of  table  I  are  the  same 
as  those  derived  from  a  study  of  table  II,  and  similarly  so 
from  a  study  of  table  III,  set  forth  below. 

Table  in. — Average  interval  before  filing  petition  after  arrival  at  ages 
21  or  aver,  by  races,  (13,849  pUitions) 

Years 

All  countries 10. 6 

Canada 16.  4 

Sweden 13. 1 

Switzerland 12. 2 

Fiance n.  g 

Germany 11.  9 

England 11.7 

Italy 11.4 

Norway . 10. 8 

Scotland 10.  6 

Finland 10  5 

Austria 10.  5 

D<  nmark 10.  2 

Holland 10. 1 

Hungary 9  9 

Rumania 9. 8 

Russia 9.  6 

Ireland 9.  6 

Greece 8.  6 

Turkey  in  Asia 85 

Turkey  in  Europe 8. 1 

It  will  be  noted  that  whereas  the  En'jlishman,  who  comes 
to  this  country  after  21  years  of  age  waits  11.7  years  before 
filing  a  iJctition  for  naturalization,  and  a  Canadian  waits 
16.4  years,  the  Hollander  files  his  petition  in  10.1  years. 
The  average  interval  for  all  countries,  where  the  arrival  has 
been  at  the  age  of  21  years  or  over,  is  10.6  years.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  natives  of  Turkey, 
Greece,  Ireland,  Russia,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Austria,  and  Finland  petition  for  tlrtir  final  papers 
after  an  elapse  of  tune  which  is  under  the  average  number 
of  years. 

Again  it  will  be  noted  that  the  nations  to  which  we  give 
the  greatest  preference  are  the  ones  whose  natives  appear  to 
be  least  inclined  to  become  American  citizens,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  rare  privileges  American  citizenship  offers. 

THI  LENGTH  OF  TIME  THAT  TT  TAKES  PERSONS  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONALI- 
TIES    TO     BECOME     NATURALIZZD     IN     THE     UNITED     STATES 

While  the  statistics  do  not  indicate  the  average  period  in 
which  the  newly-made  citizens  of  different  nationalities  had 
resided  in  this  country  as  aliens,  compilations  of  the  Immi- 
gration Service  show  that  of  a  representative  group  54  per- 
cent of  the  total  had  been  residents  of  this  country  from  5 
to  9  years,  16  percent  were  here  from  10  to  14  years,  15 
percent  from  15  to  19  years,  and  15  percent  for  20  years  and 
over — United  States  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
second  service,  lecture  No.  30,  January  7,  1935,  page  13.  This 
Information  can  be  summarized,  and  an  average  f cm*  the  group 
as  a  whole  obtained. 
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PrrteiU 
M 
Irt 
IS 
15 

7 
IJ 
17 
■JO 

Vfir» 

3i« 

luo 

1.  r.'5 

It  takes  1.125  years  for  100  percent,  or  a  group  of  100  aliens 
to  become  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  It  would,  ac- 
cordingly, take  11' 4  years  for  the  average  alien  to  become 
natvu-alized. 

At  this  point  it  is  essential  to  point  out  that  not  all  aliens 
are  naturalized.  Table  IV  indicates  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  aliens  of  different  nationalities  that  had  obtained 
naturalization  pap)ers  and  the  number  and  percentage  of 
immigrants  to  this  country  who  had  never  taken  steps  to  ob- 
tain American  citizenship.  It  is  logical  to  conclude  that  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  aliens  from  any  particular  country 
who  obtain  naturalization  papers  the  more  quickly  does  that 
group  become  citizens  of  the  country  of  their  adoption.  Fur- 
thermore, as  the  ratio  of  those  naturalized  to  the  to.al  number 
of  immigrants  declines  as  between  groups  the  more  slowly 
Is  citizenship  obtained  for  the  various  groups  of  nationalities. 
That  presumption  holding  true  then  table  IV  shows  that  the 
nationality  groups  hsted  in  the  following  order  obtained  cit- 
izenship m  the  shortest  period  of  time. 

I  Swedish. 

2.  Welsh. 

3.  Irish. 

4.  Gt-rman. 

5.  Hebrew,  German. 
6    Hebrew,  Polish. 

,     7.  Dutch. 
8.  English. 
9    Hebrew.  Rumanian. 

10.  Hebrew.   Rus.<;inn. 

11.  Bohemian  or  Moravian. 
12    Scotch. 

13,  Polish. 

14.  Canadian,  other  than  French. 
15    Italian.  North. 

16.  Lithuanian. 

17.  Italian.  South. 
18    Ruthenian. 

19.  Italian,  not  specified. 

20.  Canadian.  French. 

21.  Slovak. 

22.  Magyar. 

23.  Portuguese. 

The  extent  to  which  nationality  groups  have  become  natu- 
ralized is  directly  related  to  the  ability  to  speak  E:nglish:  and 
the  abihty  to  speak  Enghsh  is  a  measure  of  assimilation  of 
those  groups  of  citizens  who  came  to  the  United  States  from 
non -English-speaking  foreign  countries.  Table  V  shows  the 
number  and  percentage  of  those  nationality  groups  who 
spoke  English  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  those 
groups  who  did  not  speak  English.  The  column  in  this  table 
showing  the  percentage  who  spwke  English,  when  ranked  in 
descending  order,  indicates  that  tne  following  nationality 
groups  were  most  quickly  assimilated  to  the  national  life  of 
the  United  States: 

1.  Swedish. 

2.  Hebrew.  German. 

3.  Canadian.  French. 

4.  Dutch. 

5.  German. 

6    I  •Threw,  Polish. 

7.  Hebrew.  Russian. 

8.  Lithuanian. 

9.  lullan.  North. 

10.  Italian,  not  specified. 

II  Hebrew.  Rtimaniaa. 

12.  Portuguese. 


13.  Italian,  sotitli. 

14.  Polish. 

15.  Slovak. 

16.  Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

17.  Magyar. 

18.  Ruthenian. 

Correlating  the  findings  of  the  two  tables  it  Is  concluded 
that  the  Swedish;  the  English  and  Irish:  the  German  and 
Hebrew,  German;  the  Dutch;  and  the  Hebrew,  Polish  ob- 
tained citizenship  and  were  most  quickly  assimilated  to  the 
national  life  of  the  United  States.  The  Magyar,  the  Slovak, 
the  Ruthenian,  and  the  Portuguese  were  the  groups  showing 
least  ability  to  become  citizens,  or  to  become  assimilated: 

Table  IV .—Citizeiiship  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  pupils,  hy  race  of 

father  of  pupil ' 


Numbrr  of  pupib, 

Peropntfisp  of  pupils 

w  hose  fathers— 

whose  fathers- 

Total 

rrp<>rtine 

C-uUipliU- 

Have 

Have 

Have 

Have 

data 

rhhvT  !ir=t 

neither  first 

either  first 

neither  first 

(If  srcotid 

nnr  scond 

or  second 

nor  see^in<l 

naturaliza-  ! 

naturaliza- 

naturaliza- 

naturaii7:i- 

Hon  paiH-rs 

tion  paper;^ 

tion  iMiiKjrs 

tiou  paixTi 

English-speakiiK! 

ra<T.s: 

Canadian     (not 

Frf  lu'h) 

l.ft4.1 

1,204 

439 

73.3 

26.7 

Knslisii... 

2.620 

2. 082 

.5;« 

79.5 

20.5 

Iri.sh        

1,  lis 
3-'l 

1,  o-.'i 
■m 

137 

88.2 
74.5 

11.8 

t^rotrh 

25.5 

Wflih 

74 

67 

/ 

90.5 

9.5 

Non-t.nnlLsli-speak- 

in>:  riii-es: 

Hol'.emian    nnd 

.NU.r.ivian 

1,583 

1,214 

369 

76.  1 

23.3 

C'ani<liHn, 

Krenih.. 

1,210 

736 

/        474 

BO.  8 

39.2 

Dutrh 

4.  W* 

•.•47 
4,3»8 

M.8 
87.8 

18,2 

(«erii;an 

12.2 

Hebrew: 

tierman 

2.V5 

216 

39 

M.  7 

15.3 

rr,lL>:h 

»•.« 

174 

35 

f3.3 

16.7 

Kuniiinian-- 

*il 

23;} 

as 

77.4 

22.  C 

Hii-ssiuu 

7,158 

6,514 

1,644 

77.0 

23.0 

Ilaliiin- 

North 

7:c 

519 

21S 

70.4 

29.6 

South 

4,vai 

2,1)76 

1.353 

66.4 

33.6 

Not     speci- 

fied  

1,0C« 

ai3 

373 

fi.?.  6 

.36.4 

Lithuanian 

1K5 

127 

58 

B8.  6 

31.4 

Magyar 

305 

1.56 

149 

51.1 

4«.9 

I'olish 

L.syi 

1,S05 

1,170 
690 

421 
1,115 

73.5 
38.2 

26.5 

rortumiese 

61.8 

Kuthenian...... 

78 

50 

28 

64.1 

35.9 

Slovak        

3.'>1 
1,603 

199 
1,491 

l.'i2 
112 

56.7 
93.0 

4.13 

t<wedish 

7.0 

'  Reports  of  Immigration  Commission.  Children  of  Immigrants  in  Schools,  vol.  1, 
p.  8a. 


Table  V. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  pupils, 

by  race 

of  father  of  pupil  '■ 

Number  of  pupils 

Percent  of  pupils 

Race  of  father  of 

Total  re- 

whoso — 

whase — 

IH)riini; 

pupil 

Complete 
data 

Fathers 

Fathers  do 

Fathers 

Fathers  do 

siH'ak 

not  speak 

speak 

not  speak 

EnijlLsh 

English 

English 

English 

Bohemian  and  Mo- 

ravian     

1.637 
1,274 

1,0.^7 
1,173 

580 
101 

64.6 
92.1 

35.4 

Canadian,  French... 

7.9 

Dutih _ 

310 

275 

35 

88.7 

11.3 

tiernian .. 

5. 121 

4,530 

591 

88.5 

11.5 

Hebrew: 

*  ierman    .  . 

2.'i9 
212 

246 
184 

13 

28 

9.5.0 

86.8 

5.0 

I'ohsh 

13.2 

Kunianian 

302 

232 

70 

76.8 

23.2 

Hu.<«iau 

7,114 

6.151 

963 

86.5 

13.5 

Italian: 

North 

751 

601 

iro 

80.0 

20.0 

South -- 

4.071 

2.  8'il 

I.ISO 

71.0 

i9.0 

Not    .sjiecified--. 

l,0.^5 

814 

241 

77.2 

22.8 

Lithuanian 

188 

l.'W 

30 

84.0 

16.0 

Msigvar 

•        310 

ISO 

125 

69.7 

40.3 

Po!i.sh 

1.631 

1.125 

.W 

6(t.0 

31.0 

Portupiesc 

1,878 

l.SiH 

4M 

74.2 

2.5. 8 

Kutheni.m 

81 

45 

m 

hX  0 

44.4 

Slov;ik 

3.V) 

231 

119 

66.0 

34  0 

Swedish 

1,635 

1,580 

55 

96.6 

3.4 

•  Ri>ports   of   Immigration    Coimnissioa.   Children   of   Immigriuts   in   Schools. 
▼ol.  1.  p.  M. 
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William  Ben  Cravens 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and   public   service  of  Hon.  William  Ben 
Ceavens,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members,  only  10  days 
after  the  beginning  of  this  momentous  session,  Arkansas  and 
the  Nation  were  shocked  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  beloved 
dean  of  the  Arkansas  delegation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Once,  early  in  Lfe,  he  had  served  the  Fourth 
Arkansas  District  with  honor  and  distinction,  retiring  volun- 
tarily; then,  in  1933,  he  returned  and  served  continuously 
until  his  death. 

Less  than  a  week  before  he  last  set  foot  in  these  halls  Mr. 
Cravens  called  our  delegation  together  at  his  oflBce  to  assist 
us  in  organizing  a  campaign  for  committee  places — four  of 
us  were  new.  He  was  a  sick  man  then  but  determined  to 
carry  on  in  his  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to  his  fellowman. 
This  was  characteristic  of  the  leadership  that  endeared  him 
to  everyone  here,  for  there  is  none  but  loved  and  respected 
him. 

Our  State  has  suffered  a  great  loss. 

When  the  history  of  the  times  has  finally  been  carved 
Into  the  Rock  of  Ages,  yonder,  in  the  great  Southwest,  in  the 
land  called  Arkansas,  there  will  be  written  on  the  tallest  hills 
among  the  great  intellects  of  his  day  the  name  of  Ben 
Cravens. 


William  Ben  Cravens 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,   character,   and   public  service   of  Hon.   William  Ben 
Cravens,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  we 
are  met  here  today  to  do  honor  to  those  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  have  answered  the  final 
roll  call  and  who  have  entered  upon  a  journey  "from  out  of 
whose  bourn  no  traveler  returns."  Among  those  whom  we 
honor  is  the  Honorable  Ben  Cravens,  of  Arkansas,  late  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ben  Cravens  died  in  Washington  City  on  Janizary  13  of 
this  year.  His  public  career  was  a  marvelous  one.  Bom  in 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  he  practiced  law  in  that  city  until  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  twelfth  judicial  district 
in  1900.  He  ably  served  the  people  of  his  district  in  that 
capacity  for  three  terms,  when  he  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives — 1906.  He  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  three  terms.  1907-13,  but  was  not  a  candidate  for  a 
fourth  term.  His  next  public  service  began  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Seventy-third  Congress  without  opposition.  He 
was  elected  to  each  suceeding  Congress,  including  the  present 
Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Carolyn  Dial,  who  was  his  constant 
companion  throughout  a  useful  life. 

To  them  was  born  one  son,  Fadjo  Cravens,  city  attorney  of 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Eads,  of 
Fort  Smith.    He  died  at  the  age  of  67  years. 


Horace  said:  "Pale  death  with  impartial  step  knocks  at  the 
palace  and  the  cottage  gate."  This  sentiment  expressed 
more  than  2,000  years  ago  by  the  Latin  poet  forces  itself 
unconsciously  upon  our  minds  today.  The  many  fatalities 
of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate  during  the  present  Congress 
has  been  such  that  we  need  not  the  admonition  of  poet  or 
philosopher  to  convince  us  that  neither  rank  nor  station  can 
stay  death's  relentless  grasp. 

Ben  Cravens  was  a  lovable  man;  kind,  considerate,  and  ever 
thoughtful  of  others.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  call  on  him  for 
counsel  and  advice  on  entering  upon  my  duties  as  a  new 
Member  from  Arkansas.  Graciously  did  he  assist  me.  He 
gave  me  encouragement  that  I  will  never  forget.  The  last  day 
that  he  was  in  attendance  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  consulted  with  many 
of  his  Member  friends  in  the  interest  of  committee  assign- 
ments for  all  four  of  the  new  Members  from  his  State.  He 
was  a  friend  in  the  truest  sense.  That  he  is  gone  dawns 
slowly  upon  us  who  served  with  him. 

In  the  long  vista  of  years  to  roll. 

With  me  his  memory  nor  his  honor  fade; 

And  though  other  land  retain  his  soul. 

He  lives  also  here — 

In  the  resviltB  of  his  deeds  and  friendships  made. 


Celebration  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Mis.souri 
Military  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  MAY  14,  1939 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Missouri 
Military  Academy,  located  at  Mexico,  Mo.,  where  General 
Grant  established  his  first  Missouri  headquarters,  has  just 
celebrated  its  golden  jubilee.  For  50  years  this  great  acad- 
emy has  been  training  young  men  in  the  classics,  in  military 
science,  and  in  the  highest  ideals  of  American  citizenship. 
Its  graduates  are  to  be  foimd  in  practically  every  State  of 
the  Union  and  rank  among  the  representative  businessmen 
of  their  respective  communities,  occupying  key  positions  in 
the  economic  system  of  the  coimtry,  but  ready  for  effective 
military  service  whenever  the  Nation  calls. 

The  military  department  of  the  school  is  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  M.  M.  A.  graduates  who  have  p>assed  the 
proper  examination  are  granted  ofiBclal  recognition  by  the 
United  States  Government.  The  War  Department  fur- 
nishes the  arms,  ammunition,  and  camping  equipment  re- 
quired by  the  Academy  and  is  represented  by  a  resident 
ofiBcer  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  While 
the  courses  of  study  at  the  Academy  embrace  all  branches 
requisite  to  successful  business  life,  and  the  social  graces  of 
the  modern  American  home,  they  also  provide  training,  dis- 
cipline, and  proficiency  in  aiilitary  science  qualifying  for  en- 
listment as  oflBcers  in  any  military  service  which  the  Nation 
may  require. 

On  Sunday,  May  14,  1939,  in  commemoration  of  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  academy,  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  himself  has  a  son  in  a  similar  military 
school  in  New  York,  delivered  an  address  which  I  ask  to 
include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  The  address  is  a  scholarly 
and  timely  discussion  of  one  of  the  pressing  problems  of  our 
times  by  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  our  times,  who 
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is  probably  as  well  qualified  to  speak  with  understanding 
and  authority  on  matters  under  discussion  in  the  Nation  at 
large  as  any  man  in  public  life  today. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

Colonel  Stribllng.  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Missouri  Mili- 
tary Academy,  distinguished  guests,  and  particularly  the  students 
of  this  Institution,  my  thanks  to  you  for  This  opportunity  to  pre- 
?ent  the  views  of  a  Cabinet  officer — a  politician.  11  you  please — on 
the  .subject  of  military  training 

Tt)  begin  with,  let  me  state  that  In  my  opinion  the  young  men 
and  boy^  I  see  before  me  are  the  most  fcrtunate  among  the  youth 
of  America.  Not  only  are  you  enjoym;;  exceptional  advantages  In 
the  matter  of  general  education  and  physical  education  but  you  are 
being  made  ready  to  perform  what  In  an  emergency  is  the  greatest 
fcrvlce  a  citizen  could  render  his  country.  Let  me  emphasize  one 
thing,  however,  and  that  is  that  you  are  not  iK'ing  trained  for  war 
but  you  are  being  trained  for  activity  should  the  great  calamity  of 
war  again  fall  en  this  Nation. 

It  fcs  the  hope  of  every  one  of  us  of  course  that  none  of  you  will 
ever  have  to  face  the  great  ordeal  of  international  battle  for.  in  the 
modern  times  at  least,  war  brings  no  victories  in  the  long  run.  It 
Is  cnly  the  last  alternative  to  a  worse  condition  It  is  justifiable 
only  to  preserve  the  honor  of  your  country  or  to  defend  it  against 
either  direct  or  indirect  attack.  If  the  attack  is  direct;  that  is,  if 
there  is  attempted  invasion  or  other  acts  of  positive  aggression 
against  the  United  States,  you  officers  of  the  future  will  have  to 
ft?p  cut  with  th»  troops  fcrthv.Uh  and  rtpel  the  assault.  That, 
however,  is  not  a  likely  thing  to  happen. 

Nowadays  war  comes  to  the  world  by  stages.  It  comes  by  subtle 
moves  that  tend  to  weaken  our  defennes.  by  methods  and  processes 
that  make  us  more  vulnerable  and  the  potential  enemy  more 
powerful.  It  Is  the  function  of  the  diplomatic  branch  of  the 
Government  to  deal  with  these  Incidents  as  far  as  they  can.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  Stale  Department  to  head  off  a  threatening 
war  by  every  means  possible — by  negotiation,  by  reprrsa!.  diplo- 
matic methods,  or  In  any  other  way  that  a  clash  may  be  averted. 
But  hand  in  hand  with  these  efforts  to  preserve  peace  must  go  our 
preparations  for  any  eventuality.  I  think  It  Is  generally  agreed 
that  the  most  nearly  certain  way  of  guardint?  against  either  en- 
cro.ichment  or  attack  Is  by  presenting  to  the  world  a  military  front 
to  powerful  that  no  tierce  and  greedy  nation  or  aggregation  of 
nations  will  dare  the  final  step.  That  is  the  meaning  of  our  recent 
measures  to  create  a  navy  capable  of  dealing  with  any  force  that 
anybody  thinks  of  sending  against  us  and  of  building  the  nucleus 
of  an  army  that  can  be  expanded  to  whatever  is  requisite  for  our 
complete  defense. 

Our  preparedness  methods  and  activities  are  measures  of  peace, 
not  of  war  We  are  a  peaceful  Nation  We  are  plagued  with  no 
des!res  to  take  any  country,  or  any  part  of  any  country,  away  from 
Its  own  people  to  add  to  our  territory.  We  aspire  to  no  domination 
over  the  world  or  any  part  of  the  world.  All  we  want  is  to  be  let 
alone,  to  solve  our  own  problems,  and  work  out  our  own  destinies. 
The  world  has  many  things  that  we  need  and  we  have  many  things 
that  the  world  needs. 

We  are  eager  to  trade,  for  our  mutual  advantage,  and  ask  nothing 
from  other  nations  but  a  fair  opportunity  to  sell  our  goods  and  to 
buy  theirs 

One  would  think  that  with  such  a  program  there  would  never 
be  danger  of  war  The  world  has  so  developed,  however,  that 
new  means  of  communication,  which  almost  eliminate  distance, 
have  made  even  the  wide  oceans  no  longer  a  certain  protection 
to  our  country  Moreover,  these  same  advances  In  mechanics 
and  science  have  made  complete  Isolation  much  more  difficult  of 
maintenance  than  It  w'as  in  the  past.  Whatever  of  moment  hap- 
pens In  one  part  of  the  world  has  a  definite  effect  on  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Our  formula  could  only  be  successful  If  It  was 
adopted  by  all  the  other  powerful  countries.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  nations  that  refuse  to  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules. 
They,  either  through  lust  for  power,  or  desire  for  empire,  or  In 
defense  against  the  aggressions  or  encroachments  by  others,  are 
driven  to  adventures  and  expedients  that  threaten  at  any  time 
to  involve  them  in  a  great  war.  In  such  a  war,  the  rights  of 
neutrals  ar^  bound  to  be  Ignored.  A  nation  fighting  for  Its  life 
is  not  and  cannot  be  scrupulous  in  observing  international  amenities. 
And  It  Is  up  to  the  neutrals,  or  those  who  would  be  neutral,  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  That  is  where  you  and  the  thousands  of 
other  boys  who  are  getting  training  similar  to  that  which  you  are 
undergoing,  really  come  Into  the  picture.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  and 
I  twlleve  every  Intelligent  person  in  the  United  States  shares  the 
hope,  that  you  will  never  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  skill 
that  Is  being  drilled  into  you.  That  you  may  never  have  to  lead 
soldiers  against  an  armed  enemy.  That  what  you  are  learning 
of  strategy  may  never  be  employed  in  circumventing  the  plans  of 
an  armed  foe  And  that.  In  short,  you  may  be  spared  the  miseries 
of  major  warfare,  the  prospect  of  which  Is  more  terrible  now  than 
at  any  previous  period  in  the  world's  history. 

Nevertheless,  we  know  that  war  comes  even  to  the  most  peace- 
loving  countries  on  the  globe.  We  have  seen  In  the  last  few  years 
peoples  bombed,  blasted,  and  slaughtered  in  order  to  make  them 
unwilling  subjects  of  a  conquering  power.  We  have  seen  other 
countries  bereft  of  their  Independence  to  gratify  the  ambitions  of 
dictators,  with  no  more  valid  excuse  than  the  desire — real  or  pre- 
tended— for  materials  they  needed  or  the  acquirement  of  positions 
that  would  make  them  less  vulnerable  In  a  military  sense.  It  Is 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  praying  nations  do  not  cast  covetous 


eyes  on  South  America,  for  example,  should  they  succeed  In  gaining 
the  mastery  of  the  other  continents.  Should  they  attempt  to  put 
their  desires  in  this  direction  into  effect,  we  must  be  ready  with 
the  adequate  countermoves.  We  would  not  go  to  war  for  sentl- 
m.ental  reasons  In  such  a  case,  but  because  of  the  principles  estab- 
lished a  century  ago,  when  we  notified  the  world  that  foreign 
conquests  in  any  part  of  America  would  be  regarded  as  a  threat  to 
ourselves,  which  it  would  be. 

So  I  tell  you  again  that  you  are  being  fitted  for  what  may  be 
the  greatest  service  a  patriot  may  render  his  country. 

Incidentally,  what  you  learn  here  will  not  be  knowledge  wasted, 
even  if  it  Is  never  applied  to  soldiering.  When  you  are  learning  to 
lead  men  In  possible  battle,  you  are  also  learning  the  principles 
of  leadership  which  mean  success  In  the  professions  and  in  busi- 
ness. When  you  are  studying  strategies  of  International  combat, 
you  are  acquiring  also  the  faculty  of  Judgment  invaluable  in  a 
competitive  industrial  world.  This  thought  was  well  expressed  in 
a  statement  Issued  by  an  organization  of  patriotic  women  a  dozen 
years  ago.     Let  me  recite  that  statement  to  you: 

"Military  training  for  the  national  defense  Is  the  most  American 
thing  In  America.  Not  only  because  It  fits  the  boy  to  do  his  part. 
If  war  comes,  for  his  country,  but  because  it  makes  him  a  stronger, 
straighter.  cleaner,  more  democratic  boy, 

'Order  may  be  the  first  law  of  nature,  but  order  is  often  the  last 
law  of  youth.  And  health  and  good  habits,  and  clear  thinking,  and 
industry,  and  success  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  physical  and  mental 
discipline. 

"If  a  boy  slouches  along,  his  destiny  Is  likely  to  slouch  along. 
If  he  sags  at  the  knees,  he  is  likely  to  sag  at  the  base  of  his 
brain.  But,  if  he  learns  to  look  a  target  In  the  face,  he  learns 
to  look  a  difficulty  in  the  face. 

"If  he  learns  to  hit  the  bull's-eye  in  military  training,  he  ac- 
quires the  habit  of  hitting  the  bull's-eye  all  through  life." 

Tlie  National  Defense  Act  of  1920  made  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  In  educational 
Instiiutions  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  world  conflict  of 
1914-18  military  Instruction  had  been  conducted  In  numerous 
mllitarj-  academies  and  some  civilian  colleges  and  In.stitutions. 
However,  those  pre-war  Instructional  units  had  no  well-defined  mis- 
sion and  definite  objective  as  have  the  senior  and  Junior  units  of 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  of  our  day.  At  the  present 
time  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  the  medium  whereby 
over  6.000  graduates  of  Institutions  of  higher  learning  become 
well-equipped  Junior  Reserve  officers  each   year. 

The  vital  role  played  In  the  natlonal-defen.se  set-up  by  this 
training  activity  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  100.000  Re- 
serve officers  now  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
barely  15000  had  World  War  experience.  By  mainiaining  at  the 
Missouri  Military  Academy  and  in  other  Institutions  units  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  the  Government  affords  military 
instruction  which  Is  far  more  effective  and  thorough  than  the  hur- 
ried and  inter.slve  preparation  that  characterizi^d  the  brief  training 
periods  conducted  for  the  Instruction  of  emergency  officers  during 
the  World  War  period.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  there- 
fore, is  an  Institution  Indispensable  to  the  national  defense,  consti- 
tuting what  might  be  termed  the  "West  Point  of  the  Organized 
Reserves."  That  corps  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  potential 
national  armies  of  the  future. 

Every  student  at  the  Missouri  Military  Academy  is  a  potential 
commissioned  or  noncommissioned  officer  in  the  event  of  a  pro- 
longed major  war  Involving  the  United  States.  The  greater  the 
number  of  such  potential  military  leaders,  the  greater  the  degree  uf 
security  to  our  Republic.  Historically  the  United  States  has  always 
placei  its  peacetime  military  reliance  upon  the  volunteer — be  he 
officer  or  soldier,  be  he  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard, 
or  the  Organized  Reserves.  Therefore,  the  combination  of  educa- 
tion for  civilian  pursuits  and  education  for  possible  war  service  Is, 
by  long  and  deep  tradition,  a  thoroughly  American  procedure  In 
undertaking  this  combined  education  you  students  of  the  Missouri 
Military  Academy  assimie  the  highest  responsibilities  of  true  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

I  dare  say  that  some  of  you  youngsters  have  occasional  spells 
when  the  austerity  of  discipline  gets  on  your  nerves.  This  Is 
Elmply,  I  am  sure,  a  normal  manifestation  of  the  restlessness  of 
youth.  I  have  a  boy  in  Just  such  another  school  as  this  So.  as 
you  may  Imagine.  I  know  a  giwd  deal  about  it.  However.  I  do  not 
require  instruction  at  Jimmy's  hands  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
atmosphere  of  a  military  schdol.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  remember  my 
own  boyhood,  and  I  assiu-e  you  the  school  of  experience  for  a 
small-town  boy  was  a  good  deal  harder  than  any  soldiering  acad- 
emy. I  envy  him.  and  I  envy  you  your  great  opportunities.  Disci- 
pline Is  the  hardest  thing  to  learn  and  the  most  valuable  byproduct 
of  any  education.  You  must  learn  how  to  take  orders  before  you 
know  how  to  give  them.  What  you  acquire  as  a  subordinate  makes 
you  understand  the  sentiments  and  rights  of  your  subordinates 
when  you  lead  them  cither  In  the  army  or  In  business.  Just  as 
your  instructors  today  have  to  think  for  you.  so  some  day  you  will 
have  to  think  for  other  men.  And  you  will  know  then  that  this 
thinking  must  be  directed  more  for  their  contentment  than  for 
your  own. 

I  did  not  mean  to  preach  a  sermon,  for  I  am  sure  that  your 
education  has  progressed  so  far  that  the  things  that  I  have  been 
telling  you  are  largely  known  to  yourselves  already.  We  all  have 
certain  duties,  and  the  highest  of  these  duties  Is  to  perform  such 
service  for  our  country  that  lies  within  our  opportunity  and  our 
capacity.  We  are  one  of  the  few  nations  oh  earth  where  a  man's 
destiny  Is  in  his  own  hands.    A  few  years  from  now  your  genera- 
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tlon  will  be  governing  the  country.  Whether  you  know  It  or  not. 
some  of  you  are  training  for  the  highest  positions  within  the  gift 
of  the  people.  It  Is  the  Job  for  each  of  us.  whether  he  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  a  boy  at  school,  to  keep  our  country 
free  and  great.  There  must  be  no  backward  step  that  would  make 
the  Nation  that  your  generation  will  direct  20  years  from  now  per- 
haps, less  secure,  contented,  and  free  than  it  Is  today. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  people  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  the  Nation,  but  I  also  know  that  there  never 
was  a  period  In  our  history  whtn  some  people  did  not  think  that 
times  could  be  better.  Nations  liave  their  ups  and  downs  like 
Individuals.  There  are  periods  of  great  prosperity  and  periods  of 
depression,  periods  of  calm,  and  periods  of  turbulence.  But.  as  vou 
are  learning  from  your  history  books,  the  difficulties  of  any  period 
get  straightened  out  In  the  long  run.  We  of  today  can  thank  our 
lucky  stars  that  such  troubles  as  some  of  us  think  we  have  are 
relatively  of  the  least  Importance.  In  what  other  country,  I  mright 
EUf'gest  you  ask  yourselves,  can  a  man  complain  of  what  he  may 
think  are  errors  in  our  Government  or  in  our  political  system? 
In  the  United  States,  thank  God,  a  man  can  get  en  a  soap  box  or 
put  a  piece  In  the  newspaper  criticizing  anybody  or  anything.  I 
will  .say  it  is  not  always  pleasant  to  listen  to  or  to  read  these 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  But  at  the  same  time  I  realize  that 
in  this  freedom  of  speech,  and  with  this  liberty  of  the  press  and 
the  radio,  lies  the  salvation  of  the  country.  If  the  criticism  Is 
illogical  or  baseless,  it  is  soon  forgotten.  If  the  complaint  is  Just, 
it  develops  into  a  crusade  that  ultimately  results  in  the  correction 
of  what  may  be  wrong. 

Whoever  thinks  nowadays  of  the  bitter  comments  that  were  made 
against  the  acts  of  Washington  or  Jefferson  or.  In  fact,  of  every 
President  we  ever  had? 

Whichever  of  the  boys  who  Is  now  poring  over  his  school  problems 
is  President  of  the  United  States  30  or  40  years  hence,  he  must 
expect  just  the  same  sort  of  criticisms  and  be  prepared,  as  hie 
predecessors  were,  to  take  them  with  a  smile  and  to  get  surcease 
from  them  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  ccn-scicnce  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  dcing  the  best  he  can  for  his  country.  By  the  time 
you  leave  these  academic  halls  you  will  have  learned  discipline,  you 
will  have  acquired  a  standard  of  conduct  and  a  system  of  ethics 
that  you  must  never  forget.  It  Is  given  to  no  man  to  be  right  all 
the  time,  but  the  privilege  Is  withheld  from  no  jjerson  of  doing 
the  best  he  can  and  doing  what  he  thinks  Is  right. 

With  whatever  woes  some  of  us  are  contending  today,  our  con- 
dition Is  so  much  better  than  that  of  any  other  people  on  earth 
that  we  can  be  proud  of  ourselves  and  proud  of  our  country.  We 
can  be  proud  that  In  a  world  that  Is  in  a  state  of  terror  at  wiiat 
may  come  tomorrow  we  have  nothing  more  serioias  to  worry  about 
than  how  the  next  election  is  coming  off.  We  can  be  proud  that 
as  a  people,  we  chose  as  our  Chief,  in  the  midst  of  a  really  great 
economic  emergency,  perhaps  the  only  man  available  who  knew 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  had  the  courage  to  go  ahead 
with  it.  So,  as  I  understand  Is  customary  on  these  occasions  to 
give  young  people  a  personality  to  emulate  and  an  example  to 
follow.  I  suggest  to  you.  in  closing,  that  you  study  the  career  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United  S'^ates,  who,  I 
believe,  will  occupy  as  great  a  place  in  history  as  those  other  great 
men  you  have  encountered  in  your  studies.  I  make  this  sug- 
gestion, not  merely  because  of  the  success  he  has  made  of  his  hie 
but  rather  because  he  has  always  played  the  game. 


Taxes  and  More  Taxes — One  Firm  Pays  41.5  Per- 
cent of  Gross  Earnings  in  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  9.  1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  social  security  and  old- 
age  annuities  are  a  modern  ideali.sm.  and  I  agree  that  their 
objectives  are  highly  desirable.  However,  I  greatly  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  system  we  have  set  up  as  a  Federal  pro- 
gram. Not  only  that,  but  the  method  of  raising  the  neces.sary 
funds  is  wrong,  and,  in  my  estimation,  much  less  practical 
than  the  plan  proposed  in  H.  R.  6466. 

It  is  said  that  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 
This  measure  now  under  consideration — .social  security,  H.  R. 
6635 — is  one  of  the  greatest  tax  measures  this  Nation  ever 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  Has  it  occurred  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  we  may  be  destroying  the  very  sources  of 
support  and  life  not  only  for  the  workers  of  America  but  also 
of  the  very  Government  itself  when  we  burden  commerce. 
Industry,  and  business — indeed,  every  employment  source — 
with  these  destructive  taxes? 
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If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  is  a  general  and  widespread 
demand  on  the  part  of  not  only  business  but  the  masses  of 
the  people  themselves  that  we  encourage  business,  that  we 
reduce  spending  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  increased  taxa- 
tion. I  am  receiving  many  letters  daily  indicating  such  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  I  know  most  of  you  are 
likewise. 

As  an  excellent  indication  of  the  tenor  of  these  letters 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  very  thoughtful  communi- 
cation which  I  received  a  few  days  ago  from  an  outstanding 
firm  in  my  district  in  Minneapolis,  which  graphically  de- 
scribes in  some  detail  the  problems,  needs,  desires,  and 
plight  of  business  in  America  today  under  our  mistaken 
policies  of  taxation  and  of  more  Government  control  and 
interference,  not  only  in  business,  but  in  agriculture. 

It  is  these  measures  of  control  which  are  costing  us  such 
vast  sums  of  money,  but  which  are  getting  us  absolutely 
nowhere,  except  to  chaos,  disintegration,  and  destruction. 
In  terms  of  improved  business  conditions,  in  terms  of  im- 
proved labor  conditions  and  employment,  in  terms  of  better 
prices  for  agriculture,  our  basic  industry  at  least  in  the 
Northwest,  and  in  terms  of  a  higher  standard  of  living,  yes, 
even  in  terms  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  the  basic  pur- 
suits and  aims  under  our  Constitution,  where  are  all  these 
measures  of  control  and  taxing  getting  us?  Just  where? 
We  all  know  the  answer.  It  is  oblivion,  bankruptcy,  war, 
and  a  complete  smash-up  of  everything  we  hold  dear  in  a 
democracy. 

Read  the  following  letter  and  consider  the  various  angles 
covered  paragraph  by  paragraph.  Here  is  indeed  a  clear, 
concise  statement  of  the  exact  problem  of  business,  the 
greatest  source  of  employment  in  this  Nation.  If  we  cannot 
listen  to  these  needs  of  business  we  cannot  expect  to  put 
our  unemployed  back  to  work. 

Pako  Corporation, 
Minneapolis.  May  24.  1939. 
John  G.  Alexander, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  some 
Members  of  the  Congress  begin  to  feel  that  many  businessmen  are 
not  Interested  In  Federal  tax  revision  now. 

I'm  writing  to  tell  you  that  all  the  businessmen  I  associate  with 
are  keenly  Interested  in  Immediate  tax  revision.  We  can't  be 
shouting  and  clamoring  for  it  continuously  for  two  good  reasons: 
First,  if  we  did,  you  would  conclude  it  was  the  eld  "Wolf!  Wolf!" 
cry  and  would  not  heed  us;  and,  second,  we  businessmen  have  to 
use  most  of  our  time  making  a  living  for  our  employees  out  of  our 
own  businesses.  We  have  to  give  full  value  to  cur  customers,  and 
we  have  to  keep  our  expenditures  within  our  incomes. 

First  of  all,  the  present  Federal  tax  law  Is  too  complicated.  It 
takes  altogether  too  much  time  and  study  to  determine  one's  tax 
liability.  If  you  could  only  experience  my  work  for  a  year  you 
would  know  what  I  mean  and  would  then  work  in  earnest  to 
simplify  the  whole  Federal  tax  situation. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  support  an  immediate  Federal  tax- 
revision  program,  which  Includes  the  following  points: 

1.  Drastic  modification  of  the  capital  gains  and  losses  tax. 

2.  Drastic  reduction  of  income  surtaxes,  preferably  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  percent. 

3.  Complete  repeal  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax. 

4.  Substitution  of  a  single  Income  tax  for  the  present  corporate 
Income  tpx.  capital-stock  tax,  and  excess-profits  tax. 

5.  Granting  the  right  to  corporations  to  carry  over  their  net 
losses  for  at  least  2  years,  preferably  5  years. 

6.  Elimination  of  the  tax  on  intercorporate  dividends. 

7.  Elimination  of  the  individual  normal  income  tax  on  corporate 
dividends. 

8.  Permission  for  aflaiiated  corporations  to  file  consolidated 
returns. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  urge  you,  when  planning  the  new  income- 
tax  rates,  to  remember  the  heavy  pay-roll  taxes — old-age  benefit 
and  unemployment  Insurance — you  have  Imposed  on  us.  and  also 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  pay  State  and  local  taxes,  too.  For  ex- 
ample. In  my  corporation  for  the  calendar  year  of  1938  one-third  of 
our  total  tax  load — Federal,  State,  and  local — was  for  pay-roll  taxes, 
one  quarter  for  State  and  local  taxes,  and  our  total  tax  load  was 
41.5  percent  of  our  annual  gross  earnings,  before  taxes. 

We  want  a  simplified  Federal  tax  law,  and  we  want  it  from  this 
Seventy-sixth  Congress. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Glen  M.  Dte. 

Now,  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  that  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  system  set  up  by  the  social-security  law  in 
the  name  of  unemployment  insurance  and  old-age  pensions. 
I  wish  to  elaborate  briefly  on  that  statement.    The  weakness 
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of  this  law  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  does  not  help  our  great 
army  of  economically  dispossessed  unemployed  people  who 
are  now.  and  have  been  for  nearly  10  years,  off  the  pay  rolls 
of  industry  and  business.  This  law  only  seeks  to  aid  those 
who  are  still  employed,  as  it  is  a  pay-roll  tax.  If  they  are 
still  employed  after  the  depression  wringer  they  have  been 
put  through  in  the  past  few  years,  they  wiU  probably  seldom, 
if  ever,  need  vuiemployment  Insurance,  and  similarly  as  to 
old-age  pensions.  In  view  of  the  continued  depression,  the 
workers  now  employed  are  doubtless  more  or  less  perma- 
nently engaged  and  therefore  can  be  expected  to  provide 
their  own  old-age  fund  or  rainy-day  nest  egg. 

But  what  good  is  this  law  either  to  the  old  people  already 
out  of  employment  or  to  the  army  of  many  millions  of  unem- 
ployed? If  we  are  to  have  an  unemployment-insurance  law 
and  an  old-age  assistance  system,  let  us  have  a  real  one. 
Let  us  have  a  general  law  which  will  really  provide  for  the 
unemployed  and  aged  and  not  be  fooling  the  people  by  call- 
ing this  makeshift,  misnamed  statute  imder  a  false  name. 
It  is  clearly  a  misrepresentation,  if  not  a  fraud,  on  the  confi- 
dence of  the  general  public. 

This  law  and  other  similar  fake  Federal  programs  not  only 
destroys  business  but  it  discourages  the  employment  of  .^.ddi- 
tional  men  and  women,  as  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Dye's  letter. 

It  is  costing  us  all  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  any  benefits, 
either  present  or  future,  are  of  a  very  doubtful  and  imagi- 
nary value.  Why  not  wake  up  and  ask  ourselves  a  real 
question  such  as  this:  Who  are  the  unemployed  and  wiio  are 
the  needy  aged?  This  bill  says  it  is  for  the  unemployed  and 
for  the  needy  aged.  But  the  only  people  it  affects  or  has 
anything  to  do  with  are  the  employed.  What  a  misnomer! 
What  a  travesty  on  our  legislative  justice! 

No  wonder  business,  the  p>eople,  and  the  whole  country  are 
In  the  low  state  we  find  them  in  today  when  we  fool  ourselves 
into  imagining  we  have  done  something,  or  are  doing  some- 
thing, for  the  great  mass  of  the  individuals  and  especially  the 
unfortunate  poor  and  needy  individuals  in  this  great,  wealthy 
Nation  when  we  take  time  out  to  put  such  a  law  on  the 
statute  books,  and  to  have  a  Roman  holiday  amending  it  in 
__every  session  of  Congress  as  we  are  doing.  What  we  should 
do  is  to  throw  this  law  out.  get  down  to  sound  fundamentals. 
and  really  solve  a  few  of  our  problems. 


The  National  Youth  Administration  Budget 


EXTExXSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  9,  1939 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  hereto- 
fore called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite  dispo- 
sition in  "certain  quarters"  to  reduce  the  Budget  request  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  from  $123,000,000  to  $81,- 
000.000.  Before  final  action  is  taken  on  this  very  important 
legislation.  I  am  anxious  to  present  additional  pertinent  in- 
formation which  I  think  all  the  Members  of  Congress  should 
carefully  consider  before  voting  to  reduce  by  $42,000,000  the 
President's  request  of  $123,000,000  for  this  important  agency 
of  Government. 

First,  I  think  we  must  consider  very  seriously  certain  facts 
about  the  Nation's  youth,  and  the  lack  of  job  and  educational 
opportunities  confronting  4,000.000  young  Americans.  Of 
the  21.000.000  between  16  and  24  years  of  age,  there  are 
5.000.000  in  schools  and  colleges,  another  8,000.000  are  em- 
ployed, 3,000,000  are  in  the  home  or  not  available  for  gainful 
work.  But  Members  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
4,300.000  totally  unemployed  and  another  1,300,000  partially 
unemployed.  This  makes  a  vast  group  of  between  four  and 
six  million  future  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  either  out  of 


work  entirely  or  spasmodically  employed  at  part-time  Jobs. 
We  must  thoughtfully  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  net 
increase  of  450.000  inexperienced  youth  each  year  who  are 
adding  their  pressure  to  the  labor  market — 200,000  more  rural 
youth  are  coming  of  age  than  there  are  jobs  available  in  the 
rural  areas,  and  250,000  urban  youth  are  crowding  for  their 
place  in  the  business  and  industrial  life  of  our  towns  and 
cities.  These  young  people  are  begging  for  an  opportunity 
to  go  back  to  school,  to  get  work  experience,  to  have  a  job  of 
seme  kind  so  that  their  energies  and  talents  will  not  deterio- 
rate— so  that  they  can  hope  for  a  chance  to  marry  and  have 
a  family,  and  the  chance  to  take  care  of  that  family.  This 
is  what  each  succeeding  generation  of  youth  feels  is  Its  in- 
alienable right  in  a  democracy. 

The  4,000,000  and  more  young  people,  about  whose  fate  and 
future  each  one  of  us  is  vitally  concerned,  is  the  group  with 
which  the  National  Youth  Administration  has  been  working 
and  to  which  it  has  extended  educational  opportunities,  work 
experience,  and  training.  Not  only  has  this  agency  helped  to 
reduce  pressure  on  the  labor  market  and  competition  lor 
adult  jobs,  but  it  has  given  youth  experience  in  every  kind 
of  job  which  prepares  him  vocationally  and  avocationally  for 
living. 

The  current  need  among  young  people  for  education,  work, 
and  training  has  not  been  decreasing  in  the  last  8  years, 
but  steadily  becomes  more  dangerously  acute.  We  cannot 
tolerate  a  vast  "lost  generation  "  of  youth  which  fluctuates 
between  four  and  six  million  and  which  has  been  practically 
disowned  by  industry,  by  oui-  educatiorl^il  system,  and  by 
society.  Idleness,  ignorance,  and  wasted  energy  of  youth 
constitute  a  menace  to  our  society  and  to  our  democratic 
institutions.  Can  the  morale  of  millions  of  youth  withstand 
the  adverse  effects  of  this  situation?  If  this  Nation  were 
preparing  for  war,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  discuss 
youth  and  work.  Their  future  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
war  god.  But  in  the  United  States  we  are  not  giving  mili- 
tary training  to  our  boys  and  girls  and  controlling  their 
destiny  with  the  iron  hand  of  a  dictator  or  demagogue  so 
that  they  emerge  with  guns  and  swords  in  their  hands  in- 
stead of  plowshares  and  machine  tools.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  administration  is  to  mold,  not  cannon  fodder, 
but  loyal,  patriotic  citizens  who  will  become  productive  work- 
ers within  a  democratic  society.  By  providing  youth  with  an 
articulate  agency  for  the  expression  of  their  needs  and  a 
focal  point  of  direct  action,  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion has  contributed  to  meet  the  problem  of  unemployed 
youth  and  has  prepared  youth  for  work.  There  is  and  can 
be  no  criticism  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  as  to 
inadequacy  of  function,  but  if  this  proposed  unreasonable 
cut  is  allowed  to  stand,  there  will  be  serious  criticism  that 
Congress  ha.s  limited  and  restricted  its  program  because  of 
an  insufficient  appropriation.  So  long  as  Congress  appro- 
priates $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000  each  for  many  new  battle- 
ships, as  this  session  has  done,  it  cannot  consistently  quibble 
over  a  few  millions  of  dollars  which  can  be  used  so  effectively 
and  economically  in  providing  education,  work  experience, 
practical  guidance,  and  placement  in  private  jobs  of  the 
Nations  youth. 

An  appropriation  of  $123,000,000  to  the  National  Youth 
Administration  will  give  800.000  young  men  and  women  the 
benefits  of  education  and  work — 200.000  more  than  have  been 
on  the  N.  Y.  A.  this  year.  These  800.000  will  be  busy  doing 
constructive  work,  and  their  capacities  will  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate.  We  all  know  that  unemployment  tends  to  pro- 
duce unemployability  and  youth  are  eager  and  capable  for 
work.  One  more  point  is  worthy  of  emphasis — the  N.  Y.  A. 
through  its  job-placement  activities  can  reasonably  place 
200.000  youth  in  private  jobs  next  year.  Thus,  at  least 
1,000.000  young  people  will  be  kept  conditioned  by  more  nor- 
mal experience  of  work  and  education  than  the  experience  of 
deadly  idleness  and  hopelessness. 

With  $123,000,000  the  N.  Y.  A.  will  provide  part-time  work 
and  educational  opportimities  to  460,000  needy  young  people 
to  assist  them  in  continuing  in  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities, an  increase  of  83,000  over  this  year. 
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Work  exp?rience  and  training  on  a  wide  variety  of  public 
projects  will  be  provided  to  350.000  out-of-school,  unemployed 
youth,  an  increase  of  120,000  over  this  year. 

Judging  the  future  program  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  by  the  past,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  will  initiate  a  sane  and 
moderate  program  of  youth  services  to  provide  young  people 
on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  with  guidance  and  counseling  services 
and  occupational  information;  related  training  to  give  the 
elementary  essentials  to  intelligent  job  performance,  medical 
examinations  and.  wherever  possible,  to  arrange  medical 
treatment  through  cooperative  means. 

I  want  to  list  only  a  few  of  the  important  facts  about  the 
N.  Y.  A.  which  are  in  themselves  sufficient  justification  for 
favorable  action  by  the  House  to  appropriate  $123,000,000 
for  the  extension  of  the  splendid  work  of  this  agency.  These 
facts  and  flgiires  have  been  furnished  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  upon 
my  request,  so  are  therefore  authentic. 

(1)  Currently,  under  the  student-aid  program,  378,000 
needy  students  from  low-income  families  are  assisted  in  con- 
tinuing their  education  in  almost  26.000  high  schools  and 
1  650  colleges:  on  the  works  program  235.000  are  employed  on 
a  great  variety  of  public  projects.  A  total  of  613,000  young 
men  and  women  are  gainfully  occupied  under  the  provisions 
of  this  agency. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Houston  A.  Wright,  the  State  director,  the  N.  Y.  A.  has 
done  an  exceptionally  good  job.  The  N.  Y.  A.  in  Oklahoma 
today  commands  the  respect  and  support  of  all  classes  of  our 
citizens.  Many  of  the  leading  high-school  superintendents 
and  college  presidents  in  Oklahoma  have  wired  or  written  me 
warmly  commending  this  great  youth  program  in  my  State. 
There  are  over  14,000  students  employed  part  time  in  909 
high  schools  and  43  colleges;  and  7,875  out-of-school  youth 
are  employed  on  the  work  projects.  Conservative  estimates 
made  to  me  by  these  school  men  and  others  indicate  that 
75.000  Oklahoma  young  people  are  in  serious  need  of  the  op- 
portunities provided  by  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

(2)  The  payment  to  young  people  is  on  the  basis  of  actual 
work  performed  and  averages  $6.45  a  month  on  the  student- 
aid  program,  so  I  am  advised,  and  $18.89  a  month  on  the 
works  program. 

Third.  Tho  annual  cost  per  youth  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  is  so 
low  as  to  be  startling.  On  the  student-aid  program  a  high- 
school  student  is  helped  to  stay  in  school  at  an  annual  aver- 
age of  about  $38  and  a  college  student  receives  financial 
assistance  at  an  average  annual  cost  of  $108.  While  these 
annual  costs  seem  remarkably  low,  this  cash  sum  represents 
the  difference  needed  for  the  student  to  remain  in  high 
school  or  college.  On  the  work  projects  for  out-of-school, 
unemployed  youth  I  am  officially  advised  that  the  average 
annual  cost  is  $233.  The  overall  annual  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  three  main  programs  approximates  $123. 
During  the  current  year  this  low  man-year  cost  has  made 
it  possible  to  reach  over  600.000  needy  young  people. 

We  cannot  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  student- 
aid  program.  It  extendi  into  every  State  and  congressional 
district  in  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  This  program  extends  into  all  but  17  of  the  3,071 
counties  in  the  United  States.  I  am  further  authoritatively 
advised  that  the  works  program  operates  projects  in  2,777 
counties.  This  is  an  almost  complete  integration  into  the 
urban  and  rural  life  of  the  Nation. 

Fifth.  The  N.  Y.  A.  reaches  young  people  from  the  low- 
Income  families  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  N.  Y.  A.  students 
come  from  families  with  a  median  annual  income  of  $667. 
N.  Y.  A.  project  workers  come  from  relief  families,  and  more 
than  half  have  never  had  a  job  before  and  only  one-fourth 
of  them  have  had  the  opportunity  to  finish  high  school. 

Sixth.  In  the  student-aid  program  N.  Y.  A.  students  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  work  for  an  education  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  satisfactory  scholarship.  Here  is  an- 
other fact  that  may  surprise  some.  Officials  of  the  N.  Y.  A., 
after  a  careiul  Nation-wide  N.  Y.  A.  survey,  advise  me  that 
such  students  are  on  the  whole  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to, 
the  average  stiident  in  scholastic  achievement.    The  N.  Y.  A. 


has  not  only  extended  educational   opportunities  but   has 
uncovered  a  reservoir  of  competent  youth. 

Seventh.  The  N.  Y.  A.  project  program  urges  young  peo- 
ple to  try  for  other  avenues  of  experience.  About  10  pf^r- 
cent  of  the  out-of-school  youth  leave  projects  each  month, 
the  majority  of  whom  leave  for  private  jobs  or  some  other 
form  of  self-support,  or  to  go  back  to  school.  This  project 
turn-over  demonstrates  to  me  a  healthy  reaction  on  the  part 
of  both  the  supervisors  and  the  youth.  Certainly  these  young 
people  are  not  using  the  Federal  Government  as  a  perma- 
nent refuge. for  a  job. 

Eighth.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  local  spon- 
sorship of  N.  Y.  A.  work  projects  has  resulted  in  $18,000,000 
of  contributions,  or  13  percent  of  all  funds  expended  on  work 
projects  for  out-of-school  youth.  The  N.  Y.  A.  and  its  3.000 
local  advisory  committees  have  shown  the  advantage  of 
united  effort. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  several  important  reasons  why 
the  N.  Y.  A.  should  receive  an  appropriation  of  $123,000,000, 
as  requested  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  more  significant  of 
these  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  The  undeniable  extent  of  need  for  this  type  of  as- 
sistance among  4.000,000  and  more  American  youth. 

Second.  The  extremely  low  annual  per  capita  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $123. 

Third.  The  practical  and  sane  approach  to  work,  training, 
and  education,  which  is  the  basic  policy  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration. 

Fourth.  The  N.  Y.  A.  system  of  decentralized  control,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  successful  cooperation  of  a  Federal  agency 
with  private  as  well  as  public  agencies. 

Since  1933  there  have  been  many  different  types  of  emer- 
gency programs  developed.  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
familiar  with  these.  Most  of  them  were  created  as  the  result 
of  extreme  emergencies  made  acute  by  the  depression  which 
started  in  1929.  Many  of  these  attempts  have  proved  suc- 
cessful and  represent  necessary  programs  for  the  social  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these 
efforts  has  been  the  work  and  contribution  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
unusually  fine  acceptance  by  the  public  of  this  program  for 
the  welfare  of  our  underprivileged  youth.  The  President's 
request  of  $123,000,000  for  its  continuance  and  extension  is, 
in  my  judgment,  entirely  reasonable;  and  I  submit  that  this 
Congress  cannot  justify  the  unreasonable  cut  that  has  been 
proposed.  Such  a  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  prove  to  be 
false  economy. 


The  Sugar  Industry  in  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  H.  MALONEY 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  9,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  A.  FARWELL 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Parwell,  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
answering  erroneous  impressions  regarding  the  sugar  indus- 
try in  Louisiana: 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc., 

New  Orleans,  May  19,  1939. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Maloney. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Maloney:   On  April  18,  1939,  President  Roosevelt  wrote 
a   letter   to   Congressman   Marvin   Jones   In   connection   with   the 
Ellender  bill,  S.  69,  which  letter  was  printed  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  subordinates  in  the  various  departments 
who  are  consulted  by  the  President  in  regard  to  the  sugar  program 
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have  proven  themficlvcs  unfriendly  to  the  continental  supar 
IntlTistrv.  It  app)ears  to  us  that  the  record  should  be  kept  straight 
m  several  particulars  so  that  the  Prei5idfnt  and  Congress  may  know 
the  reasons  for  the  complaints  from  the  icdtistry.  It  Is  Impossible 
for  us  In  Louisiana  to  understand  the  frame  of  mind  which  orders 
American  farmers  to  destroy  25  percent  of  a  growing  crop  of  sugar- 
cane when  that  crop  was  planted  In  entire  good  faith  and  within 
the  existing  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Subse- 
quent regulations  have  practically  put  this  proposition  up  to  the 
farmers  In  Louisiana:  If  you  are  unwilling  to  destroy  25  percent  of 
your  growing  crop,  then  you  are  warned  that  you  will  probably  be 
required  to  reduce  your  sugarcane  acreage  47  pecent  In  1940. 

Department  of  Agriculture  officials  have  claimed  that  there  Is 
nothing  mandatory  about  plowing  up  sugarcane  acreage  In  Louisi- 
ana. This  could  only  be  said  with  the  tongue  in  the  cheek,  be- 
cause marketing  allotments  have  now  been  announced  which  abso- 
lutely fix  the  amount  of  su*rar  that  can  be  sold  during  the  present 
calendar  year.  When  you  tell  a  man  that  he  can  create  something 
for  commerce  and  prohibit  him  from  selling  the  product  In  com- 
merce, the  result  is  a  mandatory  order,  whether  It  is  accomplished 
by  one  or  two  or  three  sets  of  regulations. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  Cuban  relations  by  the 
writer  of  the  letter  which  the  President  signed.  It  is  interesting 
to  remark  that  the  exp>orts  to  Cuba  are  cited  on  the  basis  of  com- 
parison between  1933  and  1937.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
issued  a  pamphlet  In  March  which  shows  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  Cuba  In  1938.  but  that  official  release  shows  that  the 
1938  exports  and  imports  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
declined  greatlv  in  valvie  The  United  States  exports  to  Cuba  de- 
chned  from  $92,000,000  in  1937  to  $76,000,000  In  1938.  which  is 
more  than  17  percent  We  know  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  Is 
the  price  of  sugar,  which  has  been  depressed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Nothing  Is  said  In  the  letter  about  that,  although  it 
Is  the  chief  cause  for  distress  in  all  areas  that  produce  sugar  for 
the  United  States  market. 

We  are  continually  hearing  about  foreign  commerce  and  yet  the 
records  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  Itself  dem- 
onstrate that  of  all  the  business  transacted  in  the  United  States. 
more  than  90  percent  Is  domestic  commerce  and  less  than  10  per- 
cent is  foreign  commerce  Admitting  that  this  10  percent  has  some 
Importance,  it  Insults  the  Intelligence  of  the  American  people  to 
try  to  convince  them  that  It  Is  more  Important  to  have  foreign 
commerce  than  to  stlmiilate  domestic  commerce  by  encouraging 
Industry  within  the  United  States. 

The  letter  to  Congressman  Jones  places  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon 
the  relationships  among  the  American  Republics.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  record.  I  am  enclosing  six  photostatic  copies  of  pages 
taken  out  of  one  of  the  most  recent  Krupp  catalogs  It  can 
readily  be  seen  from  these  photostats  that  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
can countries,  especially  Peru,  while  demanding  a  share  of  the 
American  sugar  market,  are  purchasing  the  machinery  with  which 
to  make  this  sugar  not  from  the  United  States  but  from  Germany. 
Based  on  American  prices,  the  equlpnient  listed  on  the  enclosed 
pages  from  Krupps  catalog  would  run  well  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars.  I  cannot  understand  where  there  Is  any  reciprocity  In 
giving  these  people  a  share  of  our  sugar  market  and  then  letting 
them  spend  the  money  paid  for  that  sugar  for  foreign  machinery, 
when  our  own  machinery  manufacturers  need  that  business.  These 
photostats,  by  the  way.  may  be  Interesting  to  the  Department  of 
State 

Statistics  taken  from  the  Sugar  Journal  of  October  1938  give  the 
increases  in  sugar  production  during  the  past  40  years  for  iome  of 
the  principal  sources  supplying  the  United  Stales  market  as  follows: 

Percent 

Louisiana 138 

Hawaii 550 

FhiUppine  Islands 1.080 

Puerto  Rico, 2.635 

Beet  sugar  (United  States)  . 3,611 

You  have  probably  read  about  the  statement  that  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  costs  consumers  $350,000,000.  When  that  statement 
first  came  out  it  was  based  upon  conditions  existing  In  1936  but  In 
recent  months  we  have  two  Cabinet  officers  using  the  same  figure 
on  the  basis  that  it  costs  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  every 
year  $350,000,000.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  technician  this 
charge  cannot  be  substantiated.  In  fact.  It  is  a  completely  ridic- 
ulous charge.  The  figure  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  some 
economists  with  a  very  vivid  imagination  that  if  there  would  be  no 
domestic-stigar  Industry  at  all,  and  if  there  were  no  taritf  or  quotas 
or  taxes  on  sugar,  then  foreign  countries  would  be  willing  to  sell 
their  sugar  In  the  United  States  at  less  than  cost  of  production. 
It  18  so  utterly  impossible  that  no  one  would  consider  the  state- 
ment for  a  moment,  except  that  the  economists  and  statisticians 
of  the  departments  in  Washington  are  apparently  encouraging 
Cabinet  officers  to  repeat  the  figures  which  they  know  cannot  be 
Jtistified  or  substantiated.  The  best  answer  to  these  men  of  great 
Imagination  is  to  remind  them  that  in  1919,  when  the  Cubans  had 
no  dome*.tlc  competition,  they  made  American  consumers  pay  25 
cents  per  pound  for  sugar  by  simply  refusing  to  sell  until  the 
market  reached  that  point.  The  statement  about  50  loaves  of 
bread  and  50  quarts  of  milk  is  evidently  based  upon  the  flgure  of 
$350  000.000.  which  has  been  repeatedly  disproved  and  exploded,  as 
shov^Ti  by  the  discussions  on  the  subject  in  the  Congressional 
REcotD  for  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Reliable  statistics  show  that  less  than  8  percent  of  the  sugar 
consumed  In  the  world  Is  sold  at  the  so-called  world  price.     There- 


fore, to  use  this  as  a  basis  of  any  comparative  statistics  Is  very 
much  a  case  of  letting  the  tail  wag  the  dog. 

We  cannot  help  but  view  this  destruction  of  growing  sugarcane 
as  simply  a  repetition  of  the  "killing  little  pigs  campaign." 

We  whose  families,  friends,  and  neighbors  will  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  provenly  unsuccessful  theory  of  governmental  eco- 
nomics naturally  feel  that  we  have  been  given  a  very  raw  deal, 
because  a  great  many  of  vis  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that 
the  fundamental  theory  of  American  taxation  was  to  tax  those 
things  which  were  capable  of  production  and  earning.  It  seems 
to  us  fundamentally  wrong  and  fundamentally  un-American  to 
tax  a  man  on  his  land  and  then  tell  him  that  he  cannot  plant  It 
In  a  crop  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself  recognizes  as 
being  the  most  suitable  crop  for  his  land. 

Unless  Congress  acts,  there  Is  going  to  be.  In  this  part  of  the 
ccimtry.  an  inestimable  amount  of  waste,  deprivation,  and  htunan 
misery  in  our  farm  lands  caused  not  by  destructive  nature  but  by 
an  artificial  destruction  of  our  wealth  to  create  wealth  for  a 
foreign  nation.  A  growing  crop  that  has  already  cost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  bring  up  to  Its  present  state  mvist  be 
destroyed  Should  the  present  regulations  be  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  of  the  Sugar  Division,  the  sugarcane  farmers 
of  Louisiana  are  being  deprived  of  wealth  amounting  to  more 
than  $12,000,000  diu-ing  the  next  2  years,  with  all  of  the  resulting 
hardships.  And  yet  we  produce  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
sugar  we  coiisurae  In  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  all  of  this.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  Is  not  a  single 
man  engaged  In  the  sugar-producing  Industry  In  Louisiana  who 
has  any  doubt  that  our  greatest  safeguard  lies  In  the  fair-minded- 
ness and  good  Judgment  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  poople.  ard  we  look  to  you  with  confldoiice  for  legislative 
relief  from  difficulties  and  losses  placed  upon  us  administratively 
and,  we  believe,  unjustifiably. 

I  would  appreciate  your  Inserting  this  letter  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Cha-s.  A.  Parwell, 
Chairman,  Publicity  Co7nmittee. 


0  States'  Rights,  What  Omissions  Occur  in  Thy 

Name ! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  9,  1939 

Mr,  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  de- 
bates on  this  social-security  measure,  H.  R.  6635,  as  well  as 
on  numerous  other  pieces  of  legislation  before  this  House, 
we  have  often  heard  it  said,  "We  must  not  do  so  and  so  for 
that  would  infringe  on  the  power  of  the  States."  One  is 
sometimes  led  to  believe  that  there  are  some  who  hide 
behind  this  excuse  as  a  reason  for  doing  nothing  when  some- 
thing needs  to  bo  done.  However,  we  are  reminded  that  this 
is  not  a  new  constitutional  situation,  for  the  same  thing  has 
confronted  our  national  lawmakers  for  the  past  150  years. 
The  problem  seems  to  be  growing  more  acute  in  these  later 
years. 

When  the  fathers  of  this  Republic  wrote  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  they  attempted  to  weld  into  one  po- 
litical entity  the  13  virtually  sovereign  political  entities  In 
order  that  our  country  could  have  all  the  advantages  of 
political  unity  while  retaining  as  much  as  possible  local  con- 
trol and  independence  to  a  maximum  degree  consistent  with 
safety.  Therefore  the  powers  given  to  this  Congress  by  the 
basic  law  are  delegated  powers,  and  we  are  here  circum- 
scribed in  all  of  our  law  making  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

No  one  questions  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  in  creating  this 
dual  system  of  government.  They  sought  to  have  only  those 
necessary  things  performed  by  the  General  Government,  such 
as  coining  of  money  and  regulating  the  value  thereof,  con- 
ducting foreign  affairs,  carrying  the  mall,  and  furnishing  an 
army  and  a  navy,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand  the  local 
units  called  States  were  to  build  roads  and  other  internal  im- 
provements, conduct  education,  govern  all  of  the  various 
human  relationships,  and  exercise  a  broad,  extensive  police 
power  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  protection  of 
life  and  property. 
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This  was  an  admirable  scheme  for  America  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  well  suited  to  the  temper  of  our  people,  who  en- 
joyed self-government  and  were  jealous  of  local  independence. 
Then,  too,  it  was  admirably  suited  for  a  vast  country  such 
as  ours  where  institutions  of  society  and  government  logically 
and  necessarily  vary  greatly. 

The  logical  need  of  the  original  scheme  of  dual  govern- 
ment has  changed  constantly  through  the  passing  years. 
Every  mechanical  invention,  shortening  distances,  facilitating 
communication,  and  tending  to  dim  State  lines  has  tended 
more  and  more  to  centralize  power  at  Washington,  and  to  di- 
minish the  power  and  importance  of  the  States.  Thoughtful 
students  of  constitutional  government  see  the  need  and  the 
inexorable  logic  of  such  centralization,  but  fear  it.  Of  course, 
there  is  an  opposite  danger  of  decentralization,  but  it  has  not 
shown  up  so  frequently  in  our  political  history.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  there  are  these  two  opposing  dangers  in  the 
American  political  system — that  is.  too  great  a  centralization 
on  the  one  hand  and  too  great  a  decentralization  on  the  other. 

The  Central  Government  and  the  family  of  States  have 
often  been  compared  to  the  solar  system;  that  is,  the  sun 
surrounded  by  its  planets.  Two  great  opposing  physical  forces 
maintain  the  planets  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  sun.  If 
the  centripetal  force  of  gravity  should  fail  for  a  moment,  the 
planets  would  plunge  out  of  their  orbits,  and  be  lost  in  inter- 
stellar space.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  centrifugal  force  of 
planetary  motion  in  their  orbits  shoulfl  fail  for  a  moment,  the 
planets  would  be  drawn  into  the  sun  and  consumed.  In  either 
case,  destruction  would  follow  the  maladjustment  of  these 
balanced  forces.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  said  that  our  dual 
system  of  constitutional  government  is  likely  to  be  destroyed, 
if  the  States  throw  off  entirely,  or  to  a  large  degree,  the 
control  of  the  Central  Government,  or.  en  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Central  Government  usurps  the  power  of  the  States. 

As  our  country  has  become  more  closely  knitted  with  fast 
communication  and  travel  and  people  move  readily  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  riding  over  State  lines  while 
asleep  in  Pullmans,  or  flying  over  them  in  airplanes,  we  find 
that  we  need  to  have  more  uniform  laws  concerning  many 
things.  Such  matters  as  marriage  and  divorce,  wages  and 
hours,  and  a  great  many  intricate  police  regulations  need 
more  uniformity.  We  need  uniformity  where  before  we  had 
diversity,  and  yet  the  ba.sic  provisions  stand  in  the  way.  True, 
we  have  seen  the  Central  Government  embarking  upon  many 
functions  which  were  formerly  left  entirely  to  the  States. 
Road  building  used  to  be  exclusively  a  local  function  of  gov- 
ernment, but  has  now  become  more  largely  a  national  func- 
tion: charity  and  relief  used  to  be  altogether  a  local  matter, 
but  we  had  to  consider  it  in  this  last  crisis  a  national  matter, 
and  the  end  of  this  centralizing  trend  is  not  yet. 

As  a  schoolman  I  am  proud  of  the  splendid  schools  of 
America,  where  each  State  has  vied  with  other  States  in  fur- 
nishing the  best,  but.  although  wholesome  competition  has 
brought  about  a  degree  of  improvement,  I  find  that  some 
States  are  far  behind  other  States  in  this  vital  matter  of 
education. 

While  I  recognize  real  dangers  in  a  centralization  of  control 
of  education  at  Washington,  I  do  see  the  need  of  financial  aid 
from  Washington.  I  would  have  a  large  degree  of  local  con- 
trol lodged  in  the  States  and  I  would  have  a  large  portion  of 
financial  support  furnished  from  Washington.  All  this  I 
favor  in  order  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  for  all  of 
our  childicn. 

In  the  matter  of  social  security.  T  would  like  to  see,  nof  a 
50-50  division  of  the  burden,  but  a  larger  proportion  furnished 
from  Washington  with  only  minimum  safeguards  and  a  large 
degree  of  local  control.  All  this,  I  believe,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  equalize  social  security  for  our  citizens  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  founding  fathers  sought  to  protect  human  rights  in  the 
Constitution  and  one  of  these  great  human  rights  was  the 
right  of  private  property.  In  the  Constitution,  we  find  such 
provisions  as  the  following:  "No  State  shall  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  contract."  "No  State  shall  coin  money."  "No  State 
shall  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 


ment of  debts."  The  police  power  of  the  State  over  property 
rights  is  also  limited  by  the  fifth  and  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ments. All  of  this  has  been  done  to  prevent  States  from 
infringing  upon  property  rights.  Surely  it  would  be  just  as 
logical  to  prevent  States  from  infringing  upon  individual 
human  rights.  I  believe  that  individual  human  rights  have 
been  infringed  upon  by  a  State  that  neglects  to  give  its  chil- 
dren schooling,  or  by  a  State  that  neglects  or  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  give  its  deserving  elderly  citizens  social  security,  I 
believe  it  is  just  as  unconstitutional  for  a  State  to  deprive  a 
citizen  of  life  or  the  means  of  life  as  it  is  for  a  State  to  deprive 
a  citizen  of  property. 

Therefore,  while  keeping  in  mind  the  dangers  of  over  cen- 
tralization, I  favor  a  wise  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
Central  Government  in  regard  to  social  security  and  general 
welfare  just  as  far  as  we  safely  can  under  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  may  even  be 
necessary  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  make  possible,  consti- 
tutional, and  effective  these  vital  steps  in  social  and  economic 
welfare. 


America     at     the     Crossroads — Some     Views     on 
Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5,  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  Members  of  this  House  must  give  serious  consideration 
to  neutrality  legislation.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of 
America  want  to  set  this  Nation  up  as  a  participant  in  the 
power  politics  of  Europe.  I  cannot  believe  that  our  people 
want  us  to  WTite  a  law  that  will  make  the  United  States  an 
ally  of  Great  Britain  in  any  future  war  in  which  that  coun- 
try chooses  to  engage.  I  cannot  believe  that  our  people  want 
America  to  be  the  arsenal  and  storehouse  from  which  instru- 
ments of.  death  will  be  shipped  to  kill  and  maim  people  in 
other  lands  with  whom  we  have  no  quarrel. 

No  less  serious  than  these  are  the  issues  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  I  understand  is  to  be  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  the  backing  of  the 
State  Department.  It  is  a  time  when  we.  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  America,  should  be  giving  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  advisability  of  keeping  America  out  of  foreign 
entanglements,  instead  of  injecting  America  into  the  power 
politics  of  Europe  up  to  the  hilt.  We  have  problems  of  domes- 
tic rehabilitation  critical  and  important  enough  to  demand  all 
of  our  attention. 

I  believe  this  proposed  legislation  puts  us  at  the  crossroads, 
and  we  shall  have  to  decide  whether  we  shall  take  the  road 
that  leads  to  peace  and  security  under  the  policy  of  nonentan- 
glement  outlined  by  George  Washington  or  whether  we  shall 
throw  the  manhood  and  resources  of  America  into  the  pot  of 
power  politics  that  has  been  boiling  in  Europe  a  thousand 
years  and  that  probably  will  be  boiling  just  the  same  a  thou- 
sand years  after  we  are  dead  and  gone.  If  we  ever  are  going 
to  establish  a  policy  of  America  for  Americans,  now  is  the 
time.    The  issue  is  drawn. 

The  United  States  News  asked  me  for  my  views  on  neutrality 
legislation,  and  by  consent  of  the  House  I  present  my  state- 
ment, which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  that  publication, 
as  follows: 

While  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
and  regard  him  as  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  ideals 
and  would  gladly  follow  his  able  leadership  in  matters  of  domes- 
tic policy.  I  utterly  disapprove  of  one  feature  of  his  neutrality 
program  which  I  believe  is  not  only  inadvisable  but  dangerous. 
With  most  of  his  proposals  I  agree,  but  I  dissent  without  reser- 
vation to  his  endorsement  of  the  cash-and-carry  plan  of  selling 
goods  to  belligerents. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  proposal  Is  not  In  harmony  with 
true  Americanism.     It  flavors  too  much  of  British  domination.     X 
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believe  It  would  make  America  the  source  and  storehouse  of 
supplies  for  Britain  and  her  ally.  France.  In  any  war  In  the 
future  In  which  they  may  elect  to  engage  and  It  would  lay  the 
groundwork  which  sooner  or  later  would  almost  Inevitably  draw 
America  Into  the  war  on  the  sid2  of  the  British  and  French. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  In  regard  to  the  effect  oi  this  pro- 
posal. From  the  date  of  Its  enactment  It  would  make  America 
the  ally  of  Britain  and  Prance  Jiist  as  certainly  as  If  we  were 
to  officially  declare  ourselves  to  be  their  ally. 

What  do  we  owe  the  British  and  why  should  we  develop  such 
Anglophile  tendencies?     I  confess  I  do  not  know. 

Ti-ic  British  tried  to  stamp  the  liberty  and  Independence  out  of  us 
when  we  were  an  Infant  people  They  tried  again  to  destroy  us  and 
burned  our  Capitol  In  1814.  They  tried  to  break  up  the  Union  In 
18G3  to  18G5  They  Imposed  upon  us  In  the  World  War  era  by  bor- 
rowing $4,300,000,000  and  then  welching  on  their  debt,  refusing  to 
make  rvrn  a  to'.<en  payment. 

What  do  we  owe  the  British  that  we  should  make  ourselves  their 
ally,  as  this  proposal  would  do? 

I  fear  that  is  a  part  of  the  same  old  Internationalist  mosaic,  an 
outcropping  of  the  philcscphy  that  we  have  a  Messianic  mission  to 
correct  the  evils  of  the  world.  If  I  am  a  good  judge,  the  American 
people  have  repudiated  that  theory  and  have  deflnitely  and  finally 
determined  that  we  shall  keep  out  of  foreign  entanglements  and 
pursue  our  national  destiny  free  and  untrammeled  under  the  direc- 
tion laid  down  by  Prrs-.dent  Washington  when  he  counseled  his  pos- 
terity to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  all  nations  and  entangling 
alliances  with  none. 

Under  the  cash-and-carry  system  we  not  only  would  be  lining  up 
on  one  side  among  the  contending  forces  of  the  world  which  control    \ 
the  sea.s  but  we  would  be  furnl.shlng  implements  of  destruction  to    < 
kill  peoplp  by  wholesale  In  other  lands,  and  it  is  shocking  to  think    , 
that   a  Christian  nation  should   lend   Itself   to  such  un-Chrlstian 
practices. 

I  do  not  fce'.leve  the  c.ish-and-carry  .system  will  pass  Congress, 
und  I  base  that  prediction  on  the  belief  that  when  the  people  of 
America  come  to  know  the  dangers  that  lurk  behind  this.  sjKtom 
they  will  become  thoroughly  arou5»ed  and  alarmed  and  will  make 
their  views  definitely  kno>fcTJ  to  Congress. 

The  other  prcpcpals  advocated  by  Secretary  Hull  relating  to  pro- 
hibition cf  loans  and  credit  to  belligerents,  regxilatlon  of  solicita- 
tion of  funds  in  the  United  States  for  belligerents,  and  continu- 
ance of  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board,  are.  I  believe,  wise 
and  salutary 

In  replying  to  your  request  for  a  statement  of  my  views  on  these 
matters  1  wish  again  to  express  my  great  esteem  for  Secretary 
Hull,  but  I  would  feel  derelict  In  dtity  If  I  did  not  voice  my  uncom- 
promising cppo*=itlon  to  that  one  of  his  neutrality  proposals  which 
advocates  letting  down  the  bars  so  that  foreign  nations  which  con- 
trol ocean  transportation  may  come  to  America  for  their  war  sup- 
plies and  the  substitution  of  the  cash-and-carry  system  for  the 
present  embargo  to  belligerents. 


Jame.s  Hamilton  Lewis 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

[  OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLfNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  James  Hamilton 
Lewis,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  lUincis 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  social  and  political  associ- 
ation during  a  period  of  about  35  years  with  the  one  to  whose 
memory  we  are  paying  tribute  today  welded  our  friendship 
with  mutual  consideration  of  affection  and  esteem. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  decea.<=:ed  Senator  dates  back  to 
1903,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, which  he  served  as  Representative  at  Large  during  the 
1897-99  period. 

It  is  a  singular  tribute  to  this  extraordinary  man  that  he 
was.  within' 2  years  of  assuming  citizenship  of  Illinois,  chosen 
corporation  counsel  of  that  great  city. 

Almost  from  the  day  Senator  Lrwis  reached  Chicago  he 
joined  with  Altgeld,  Dunn,  Alschuler,  the  Han'isons,  me. 
and  others  to  create,  stimulate,  and  maintain  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  which  party  then  was  at  low  ebb. 
I  assure  you  that  such  was  not  an  easy  knd  encouraging 
task  In"  the  face  of  the  strongly  entrenched  Republican 
Pa?ty  headed  nationally  by  McKinley  and  Hanna  and  lo- 
cally by  such  political  strategists  as  John  R.  Tanner, 
Deneen,  Lorimer,  Pease,  Herz,  and  Busse. 


Prom  1903  to  the  time  of  the  Senator's  death  we  worked 
harmoniously  and  unceasingly  in  many  nonparusan  civic 
enterprises  and  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party,  na- 
tionally and  locally.  True,  there  were  at  times  minor  politi- 
cal differences  between  us,  but  ultimately  those  differences 
were,  by  compromise,  resolved  for  the  good  of  our  party,  as 
we  believed. 

Senator  Lewis  had  a  long  and  varied  career,  both  in  and 
out  of  public  life.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  tragic  chance. 
His  mother,  Julia  Hamilton  Lewis,  was  hurrying  from  the 
family  home  in  Augusta.  Ga.,  to  Richmond,  where  Maj. 
John  Cable  Lewis,  her  husband,  was  near  death  from  the 
after  effects  of  wounds  incurred  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
At  Danville  a  son  was  bom  on  May  18,  1866,  and  Julia  Lewis 
died. 

Major  Lewis  was  an  invalid  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
the  son  was  reared  by  relatives.  He  was  educated  at 
Houghton  College  in  Georgia  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  later  studied  law  in  Savannah. 

Going  to  the  then  Territory  of  Washington  in  1886  young 
Lewis  found  little  employment  for  attorneys.  He  taught 
languages  2  years  at  the  University  of  Washington  but  was 
dicpped  when  the  faculty  was  pruned. 

For  a  time  he  was  a  teacher,  then  a  stevedore,  lawyer, 
Representative,  soldier,  diplomat,  and  Senator — but  always 
he  was  the  erudite,  perfect  gentleman.  His  courtly  manners 
and  scholarly  attainments  were  well  known  from  the  water 
front  of  Seattle,  where  he  labored  in  young  manhood,  to  the 
Senate  halls  in  Washington  and  the  capitals  of  Europe  where 
his  strikingly  transcendent  career  took  him. 

He  had  the  rare  distinction  of  having  represented  two 
States  in  this  honorable  Congress.  A  Representative  at 
Large  from  the  State  of  Washington.  1897-99,  a.s  I  have  said, 
he  was  a  Senator  from  Illinois  1913-19  and  1931-37.  He  was 
reelected  in  1936  for  a  6-year  term.  He  was  the  first  Senate 
whip  to  be  named  to  that  po.st  by  the  Democratic  majority 
early  in  his  first  term  in  the  Senate. 

In  1936  Mr.  Lewis  defeated  his  opponent  by  about  650.000, 
becoming  the  first  Illinois  Senator  to  win  election  for  two 
successive  terms  since  the  origin  of  the  direct  primary. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions the  Senator  had  shown  more  interest  in  foreign  than 
domf^stic  affairs.  He  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the 
war-debt  problem,  advancing  a  plan  whereby  he  said  our 
two  major  debtors  could  deduct  from  their  debts  to  this 
country  amounts  lent  the  United  States  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary and  the  Civil  Wars. 

Our  departed  friend's  wide  and  successful  experience  em- 
braced the  Spanish-American  conflict  and  the  World  War, 
In  the  former  he  was  a  staff  colonel,  first  with  General 
Brook  in  Cuba,  and  later  with  Gen.  Fred  D.  Grant  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Sent  to  France  in  1918  by  President  Wilson  on  mis- 
sions for  the  War  and  the  Navy  Departments,  he  became  an 
aide  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  George  Bell  on  the  Chateau  Thierry 
front,  and  was  returning  home  on  the  naval  transport  Mount 
Vernoji,  when  the  vessel  was  torpedoed  and  forced  to  limp 
back  to  Brest. 

His  diplomatic  work  included  membership  on  a  joint  high 
commission  on  the  Alaskan-Canadian  boundary,  which  met 
in  London  and  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  President  Wil- 
son. In  1914  he  was  a  United  States  commissioner  to  Lon- 
don to  help  to  devise  laws  for  increasing  safety  at  sea. 

In  1923  he  represented  concessionaires  in  Turkish  oil  fields 
and  in  1924  he  handled  a  $28,000,000  loan  to  Mexico.  In 
1925  he  handled  the  legal  details  of  a  loan  of  $100,000,000  to 
continental  European  nations. 

In  June  1932,  after  a  strenuous  tour  of  duty  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Lewis  underwent  a  surgical  operation.  The  strain 
of  overwork  slowed  his  recovery,  but  he  accepted  a  Govern- 
ment mission  to  Europe.  While  in  Russia  he  was  stricken 
and  unable  to  return  to  this  country  before  October  1932. 

He  died  at  Garfield  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Wa.shington, 
D.  C,  at  8:25  o'clock  p.  m.,  Sunday.  April  9,  1939.  very 
shortly  after  returning  from  Chicago. 
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Senator  Lewis  strove  fairly  and  tolerantly  to  do  his  best  on 
earth  and  to  make  it,  so  far  as  he  could  in  his  comparatively 
short  existence,  a  better  place  for  his  fellow  men.  He  was 
not  slothful  in  business,  working  hard  and  toiling  in  his  field 
and  on  the  stormy  seas.  He  sought  with  all  his  strength  to 
give  willing  men  and  women  freedom  and  opportunity  in 
body  and  mind.  He  tried  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human  mis- 
ery, the  suffering  inseparable  from  human  existence.  What- 
ever our  faith,  whatever  our  belief  in  progress,  there  can  be 
no  nobler  purpose  for  man  than  thus  to  dsal  with  the  only 
earth  he  knows  and  the  frapm-ent  of  time  awarded  him  for 
his  existence  here.  As  we  think  of  our  departed  friend  in 
this,  the  only  true  way,  our  reverence  and  cur  admiration 
alike  grow  even  stronger.  We  turn  to  him  in  gratitude  and 
commend  what  he  did  and  his  example  to  those  who  come 
after  us.  While  the  great  Republic  is  true  in  heart  and 
deed  to  the  memory  of  .such  men  as  this  deceased,  it  v.-ill  take 
no  detriment  even  from  the  hand  of  Time. 

After  his  second  election  to  the  Senate,  and  when  jour- 
nalists urged  him  to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  election 
returns,  he  said,  true  to  his  chivalry,  "Gentlemen,  I  will  not 
exult  over  the  defeat  cf  a  woman." 

The  deceased  Senator,  a  man  of  letters,  had  that  entire 
simplicity  of  manner  and  mode  of  life  which  is  the  crowning 
result  of  the  highest  culture  and  the  finest  nature. 

Our  friend  was  more  than  a  Democrat;  more  than  a  Re- 
publican. He  was  a  Senator  of  the  whole  United  States  of 
precise  attainments.  Injured  innocence  could  always  resort 
to  him  with  confidence. 

Senator  Lewis  had  known  the  bitter  sorrows  that  come  to 
men.  but  his  fine  optimism  coulc^  not  be  crushed.  Disap- 
pointments only  whetted  his  determination  to  achieve:  de- 
lays only  strengthened  his  patience:  opposition  only  refined 
his  courage.    Is  it  any  wonder  our  people  loved  him  so? 

His  useful  life  and  beneficial  work  have  identified  him 
among  the  immortal  statesmen  who  have  boldly  proclaimed 
the  true  object  of  all  who  have  struggled  for  the  redress  of 
human  wrongs  and  for  the  development,  stimulation,  and 
advancement  of  progressive,  democratic  government. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  retell  the  history  cf  the  Senator's 
first  election  to  the  upper  House.  In  1912,  when  I.  as  the 
chairman  of  the  central  committee,  was  seeking  a  popular 
candidate  for  attorney  general  of  my  State,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lewis  suggested  itself.  The  suggestion  did  not  appeal  to  him 
because,  as  he  said,  he  did  not  think  well  of  the  chance  for 
success  of  the  State  Democratic  ticket,  but  did  have  accurate 
intuition  to  sense  that  the  Democrats  would  be  successful 
nationally.  Therefore,  he  agreed  to  be  a  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  in  the  primary  election,  feeling  that, 
even  though  he  might  be  defeated,  he  would  probably  be 
rewarded  nationally  for  his  local  sacrifice. 

Although  the  Senator  obtained  a  majority  in  the  preferen- 
tial e'ection,  reactionary  interests  tried  to  prevent  his  selec- 
tion by  our  State  legislature,  and  not  until  I  succeeded  in 
convincing  President  Wilson  that  the  will  of  the  voters 
should  not  be  ignored,  by  selecting  other  than  Mr.  Lewis, 
was  Mr.  Lewis  selected  after  nearly  3  m.onths  of  voting  by 
the  State  legislature. 

While  there  were  times  when  all  was  not  perfectly  harmo- 
nious between  the  Senator  and  myself,  nevertheless,  it  always 
has  been  a  source  of  gratification  that  I  was  able  to  contrib- 
ute especially  to  his  first  election  as  United  States  Senator 
because,  due  to  his  extraordinary  ability  as  an  orator,  cam- 
paigner, and  precise  gentleman,  he  became  the  most  popular 
Democrat  in  our  State. 

A  scholarly  gentleman,  a  rhetorician,  and  a  grammaticas- 
ter,  still  he  was  in  no  sense  artificial  or  superficial.  He 
locked  to  uncertain  tomorrows  and  surveyed  the  tangled 
skeins  of  a  great  intricate  world,  its  history,  and  its  complex 
affairs  with  intelligence,  tolerance,  and  accuracy,  and  then 
acted  wisely. 

Senator  Lewis  was  a  great  American.  He  thoroughly  be- 
lieved in  America.  He  believed  that  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
lies  in  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  people,  especially  the 
commonalty,  in  their  continued  unselfish  practice  cf  true 


Americanism,  and  in  their  willingness  tb  fight  while  they  are 
here  to  protect,  preserve,  and  perpetuate  American  institu- 
tions, so  that  they  may  be  handed  down  to  be  preserved  and 
venerated  by  the  generations  that  are  to  people  this  great 
comitry,  which  is  humanity's  brightest  hope,  in  the  ages  to 
come. 

He  rests  from  his  labors:  we  grudge  him  not  his  rest;  his 
work  does  follow  him. 


Robert  Low  Bacon 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30,  1939 

On  the   life,   character,   and   public   service   of  Hon.   Robkrt  Low 
Bacon,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  my  humble  tribute 
to  a  deceased  Member  of  the  House,  Robert  Low  Bacon,  with 
whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  quite  closely 
in  official  duties.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  cast  on  the  same 
Committee  of  Appropriations  with  this  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York,  and  I  grew  to  admire  and  respect 
him  as  one  whose  views  transcended  partisan  lines  and  made 
him  a  servant  of  all  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Bacon  was  a  man  of  diverse  talents  and  powers. 
Consecutively  he  de\oted  most  of  his  energy  to  three  dis- 
tinct fields  of  endeavor  and  was  outstanding  in  all  of  them. 
A?  a  scholar  he  received  degrees  from  Harvard  College  and. 
later.  Harvard  University  Law  School:  as  a  soldier  he  won 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his  activity  as  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Field  Artillery  of  his  coimtry  during  the  World 
War;  and  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  eight  terms  in  the  Sixty-eighth  to 
Seventy-fifth  Congresses,  he  served  on  nearly  a  score  of  im- 
portant committees  and  commissions.  His  broad  range 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  human  nature  marked 
him  as  a  great  public  servant,  able,  conscientious,  sincere, 
and  devoted  to  his  duty.  Primarily,  he  was  at  all  times  a 
gentleman,  respectful  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

Representative  Bacon's  personal  characteristics  and  back- 
ground made  him  stand  out  as  an  especially  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  on  which  I  served  with  him.  Here 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  law  and  statesman.ship  and  his 
tolerant  viewpoint  were  of  inestimable  worth  to  his  fellow 
members. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  his  passing  will  not 
only  be  mourned  by  the  people  of  his  district  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Hill,  but  that  likewise  the  influence  of  his 
wise  counsel  will  be  missed  by  the  departments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  which  he  was  so  intimate. 

His  passing  was  indeed  a  national  loss. 


James  Hamilton  Lewis 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN- THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  James  Hamiltoit 
Lewls,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more  the  mes- 
senger of  death  has  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  United  States 
Senate.    This  time  he  has  summoned  to  everlasting  life  the 
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senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  Jabces  Hamilton  Lewis.  The 
passing  of  this  renowned  American  removes  from  the  legis- 
lative chambers  of  the  Nation  a  courtly,  eloquent,  and  bril- 
liant statesman  whose  counsel  was  eagerly  sought  and  whose 
judgment  was  invariably  sound. 

It  was  in  1912  that  I  was  first  privileged  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him.  At  that  time  I  was  a  student 
in  the  Webster  College  of  Law  at  Chicago,  of  which  institu- 
tion he  was  the  first  president.  I  can  well  recall  his  class- 
room lectures,  in  which  he  expounded  the  doctrines  and 
opinions  of  Blackstone,  Kent,  Chitty,  Marshall,  and  other 
noted  law  writers  and  jurists.  On  numerous  occasions  I  have 
witnessed  him  in  action  as  an  advocate  before  courts  and 
Juries  in  my  own  State.  During  my  service  in  Congress  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  at  close  range  his 
achievements  as  a  Senator  and  to  note  the  respect  that  was 
accorded  him  by  his  colleagues,  regardless  of  political  afBlla- 
tions.  In  each  of  these  capacities — as  an  educator,  as  a 
lawyer,  and  as  a  legislator — he  exhibited  keenness,  gener- 
osity, resourcefulness,  wit,  and  an  understanding  sympathy, 
characteristics  that  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  Illinoisans. 
But  towering  above  all  these  attributes  is  the  one  we  have  all 
almost  unconsciously  said  to  ourselves,  "He  was  always  a 
perfect  gentleman." 

When  news  of  the  death  of  Senator  Lewis  was  flashed  to 
the  Nation  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Judge  Frank  Earl  Herrick, 
of  Wheaton,  111.,  sat  dou-n  and  penned  the  following  beautiful 
and  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory: 

A  gentleman  who  walked  through  life 
With  a  white  flower  pinned  on  his  lapel. 
With  bow  and  courtesy  and  graciousness, 
H;is  gone  down  like  tlie  sun  at  night 
With  gcrgpous  vestments  streaming  still 
j  And  flowing  'round  his  couch  of  rest! 

A  tj*pe  toe  Feldcm  seen  In  these  crude  days 

Of  impolite  and  tasteless  tact, 
I  We  feel  a  lods  as  when  some  rare 

1  And  polished  gem  is  stolen  from  the  crown  of  life. 

Or  when  seme  cra.ss  and  vandal  heel 

Tramples  spring  flowers  in  the  dust! 

The  honey  of  the  Kybla  bees  was  on  his  lips. 
He  held  the  Court  and  Forum  by  his  charm, 
A  soldier  soul  was  in  his  fearless  breast. 
With  chivalry  and  kindly  kulghtliness 
He  bore  a  ncble  lar.ce  in  all  the  Jousts  of  life 
And  won  the  Quest  oX  a  True  Gentleman! 


Charles  J.  Colden 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  ."ervlce  of  Hon.  Charies  J.  Coldth, 
late  a  Representative  frcm  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  SABATK.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  Mr.  Colden  was 
born  in  Peoria  County  of  my  own  State,  I  did  not  meet  him 
until  he  came  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  Scvcnty-th.rd 
Congress. 

Tlie  beautiful  testimonials  already  given  by  our  departed 
friend's  more  Intimate  associates  leave  little  to  be  .s?id.  The 
life  of  Mr.  Colden  is  ended,  and  we  who  for  a  comparatively 
brief  span  sat  with  him  in  this  virile  forimi,  in  the  calmness 
of  the  present,  now  turn  to  survey  with  pleasure  and  profit 
his  useful  life.  Per  an  hour  the  turmoil  of  life  is  stilled,  and 
we  reverently  survey  the  career  of  this  good  man,  among 
ethers,  whose  con.structive  tongue  is  silent  and  whose  story 
must  be  told  by  others. 

Prom  the  very  first  day  Mr.  Colden  entered  the  House  he 
attracted  my  adminng  attention  by  his  quiet  affability  and 
thorough  undeistanding  of  the  needs  of  the  hour.  His  train- 
ing as  farmer,  newspaper  editor,  building  constructor.  State 
legislator,  school  man.  maritime  expert,  city  councilman, 
and  sociologist  was  of  inestimable  value  here,  not  only  to  his 
State  but  to  the  whole  country.    His  sincerity,  unostentation, 


and  ability  to  consider  accurately  and  accomplish  important 
tasks  are  too  rare  in  our  legislative  halls  today. 

He  would  not  dicker  or  barter  in  political  views  or  upon 
political  convictions.  He  would  not  trade  upon  one  subject 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  advance  another.  He  would  not 
strike  hands  with  wrong  upon  the  theoi"y  that  he  might  ad- 
vance the  right. 

He  took  his  positions  upon  public  questions  after  thor- 
ough research  and  profound  reflection.  One  could  not  hasten 
him,  neither  could  one  long  delay  him;  but  a  position  once 
taken,  he  was  seldom,  if  ever,  ready  to  compromise  or  to 
I  barter.  When  others  began  to  talk  of  change  of  program 
i  or  defeat  he  would  move  out  and  off  to  himself  and  prepare 
i  for  a  more  determined  sliuggle.  Pew  men  ever  possessed 
finer  moral  courage,  and  his  iron  will  and  high  puipose  were 
such  as  should  accomplish  his  quality  of  purpose. 

It  may  be  that  there  should  be,  in  affairs  of  state  and  in 
public  life,  those  who  can  reconcile  and  harmonize;  but  in 
the  interest  of  truth  and  thoroughness,  in  the  interest  of 
purity  in  public  life  and  of  unpurchasable  justice,  the  man  of 
unswerving  convictions  is  indispensable.  Such  a  man  was 
Mr.  Colden.  Hew  many  silent  and  lonely  hours  our  deceased 
colleague  spent  wTestling  with  great  problems  which  others 
believed  hopele.ss  we  all  know.  He  had  the  great  capacity 
of  clear  and  straight  thinking — unhappily  so  rare — and  he 
followed  with  relentless  purpose  the  admonitions  of  his 
splendid  intellect. 

It  is  to  the  enduring  credit  of  Mr.  Colden  that  no  measure 
of  the  many  he  advocated  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  sound  constitutional  government.  He 
was,  as  we  all  know,  a  lifelong  student  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. He  believed  unfalteringly  in  the  whole  theory  and 
spirit  of  the  founding  fathers.  His  sympathies  were  ever  with 
the  exploited  and  the  oppressed.  He  was  not  afraid  of  being 
with  the  minority.  No  cause  was  ever  sufficiently  unpopular 
to  frighten  him  from  his  convictions. 

The  demagogue  seeks  the  popular  trend,  scents  the  drift 
of  public  opinion,  and  hastens  to  get  in  Une.  Mr.  Colden 
took  his  positions  upon  public  questions  because  he  believed 
these  positions  sound  and  righteous  and  then  devoted  his 
unusual  talents  and  spared  himself  not  at  all  in  making  them 
popular. 

If  we  may  hope  that  this  teaching  and  example  have  been 
endued  by  death  with  new  potency  in  the  creation  and  stimu- 
lation of  patriotic  ideals,  and  if  we  may  hope  that  our  coun- 
trymen will  with  sincerity  heed  the  way  of  duty  they  point 
out,  we  may  not  only  be  doubly  assured  that  our  dead  is  not 
lost  to  us.  but  may  with  confidence  renew  our  faith  in  the 
American  people  as  custodians  of  their  scheme  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

John  Joseph  Boylan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICH1G.A.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  30. 1939 

On   the  life,  character,   and  public  service  of  Hon.  John  Joseph 
EoTLAN,   late  a  Rtpresentatlve   from   the   State   of   Ne'.v   York 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  John  Joseph 
BoYL.'\N.  late  a  Representative  from  New  York,  has  meant  a 
deep  loss  not  only  to  his  many  pergonal  friends,  but  also  to 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  general. 

And  yet,  although  God  has  seen  fit  to  recall  his  soul  to 
Him.  the  influence  of  Mr.  Boyl.^n  upon  those  of  us  who 
remain  is  far  frcm  dead.  Even  as  I  speak,  mighty  hammers 
clank,  mighty  muscles  bulsre,  and  mighty  workmen  sweat  the 
honored  sweat  of  honest  labor  to  bring  to  a  realty  the  pl.ans 
for  a  great  monumental  work  of  art  which  was  Mr.  Boylan's 
dream  and  vision.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  Thcmas 
Jefferson  Memorial  now  under  construction,  and  I  deeply 
i  regret   with  many   others  among  his  colleagues   that   Mr. 
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EoYLAN  did  not  live  to  see  its  completion.  His  many  friends 
are  well  aware  how  devoted  and  dedicated  he  was  to  the 
task  of  glorifying  the  memory  of  this  American  statesman, 
and  we  remember  how  tirelessly  he  worked  as  chairman  of  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Commission  to  bring  his  vision 
to  fruition. 

I  should  lilie  to  point  out,  however,  that  John  Joseph  Boy- 
lan's real  influence  today  hves  on  in  an  even  more  significant 
and  vital  way  than  in  the  beautiful,  sculptured  marble  of  the 
Jefferson  Memorial.  For.  although  his  mortal  body  has 
passed  from  us  the  spirit  of  Representative  Boylan  lives 
on  in  the  halls  of  Congress  through  being  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  its  Members,  inspiring  and  guiding  many  of  us 
in  our  decisions  on  the  grave  problems  now  confronting  the 
American  people.  I  for  one  always  particularly  shall  remem- 
ber liim  for  his  interest  and  kindnesses  to  me  when  I  first 
came  to  the  House  as  a  new  Member.  His  patent  sincerity 
and  devotion  to  justice  instilled  in  me  a  sense  of  confidence  in 
him  that  remained  with  me  throughout  my  a^ociation  with 
him  and  is  a  great  inspiration  to  me  today.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  his  colleagues  who  worked  with  him  on  either  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  or  In  connection  with  some 
other  of  his  many  services  to  Congress  could  testify  similarly 
to  the  inspiration  Mr.  Boylan's  character  has  been  to  them. 
He  reminded  us  all,  by  deed  rather  than  word,  of  the  essen- 
tial meaning  of  democracy,  as  set  forth  by  Jefferson,  and 
taught  us  how  to  draw  a  lesson  from  that  statesman's  words: 
'Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 

John  Joseph  Boylan's  faithful  service  to  the  American 
people  ran  through  eight  terms  as  a  Member  of  the  Sixty- 
eighth  to  the  Seventy-fifth  Congresses.  His  long  career  in 
the  House  brought  testimony,  silent  but  real,  to  the  high 
place  he  held  in  the  hearts  of  his  constituency.  Like  a 
glorious  fabric,  he  wore  well  with  those  who  knew  him. 


John  Joseph  Boylan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,   and   public  service  of  Hon.   John   Joseph 
Boylan.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  SABATH.  The  death  of  Mr.  Boylan  marks  the  passing 
of  another  of  those  good  men  who,  just  as  their  splendid 
powers  were  in  full  fruit  and  flower,  have  gone  to  join  that 
distinguished  knot  of  departed  Representatives  whose  names 
have  come  to  be  numbered  among  the  real  benefactors  of 
our  country. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  luster  to  the  name  of 
John  J.  Boylan  or  to  perpetuate  his  good  name,  for  his  work 
and  hfe  are  their  own  enduring  monuments;  but  a  feeling  of 
profound  respect  for  his  ability  and  assiduity  and  of  sincere 
admiration  for  the  man.  whom  I  knew  intimately,  prompt  me 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  his  memory. 

I  first  met  our  departed  friend  when  he  came  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  after  an  experience 
of  2  years  in  the  New  York  Assembly  and  9  years  in  the 
New  York  Senate.  The  successful  experience  Mr.  Boyl.\n 
gained  in  the  service  of  his  great  State  was  very  valuable 
to  this  House  when  he  became  a  Member.  His  first  impor- 
tant committee  assignment,  as  I  recall,  was  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  from  which,  after  a  distinguished  term, 
he  went  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  he 
remained  until  his  regrettable  passing. 

Mr.  BoYL.AN  was  peculiarly  an  interesting  personage.  He 
had  that  entire  simplicity  of  manner  and  mode  of  life  which 
is  the  crowning  result  of  the  highest  culture  and  the  finest 
nature.  He  was  all  intelligent  energy.  It  seemed  that  some 
intuition  from  on  high  had  told  him  that  his  days  on  earth 
would  be  cut  short  and  he  should  work  at  top  speed  to 
accomplish  all  the  good  he  had  in  mind. 


Of  our  departed  friend  it  may  truthfully  be  said  he  served 
his  State  and  his  country  with  honesty,  ability,  courage,  and 
high  purpose.  I  do  not  know  any  man  who  was  more  deter- 
mined and  courageous  in  fighting  for  what  he  beUeved  to  be 
right.  He  possessed  a  rare,  broad,  and  penetrating  knowl- 
edge of  this  great  intricate  world,  its  history,  and  its  complex 
affairs.  Our  colleague  was  capable  of  prolonged  study  and 
adequate  reflection.  His  mental  equilibrium  was  not  upset 
by  gusts  of  passion,  and  he  had  no  aptitude  for  attempts  to 
sway  others  by  tempestuous  eloquence.  He  cared  not  for  the 
histrionic.  He  sought  to  convince,  and  he  became  formid- 
able in  debate  because  he  was  thorough  in  preparation  and 
precise  in  statement.  He  was  exceptionally  forthright;  toler- 
ant in  spirit,  conciliatory  in  action  so  long  as  conciliation  did 
not  involve  flexibility  of  righteous  purpose.  Simply  to  hear 
his  voice  was  to  hear  the  earnest  expression  of  a  lofty  soul. 
We  shall  very  much  miss  his  singular  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart. 

Mr.  Boylan  loved  his  fellow  men.  His  actions  .«^howed  it 
all  through  life.  For  them  he  wanted  greater  happiness.  To 
that  he  dedicated  himself,  and  in  that  effort  for  their  happi- 
ness he  found  his  own,  a  happiness  that  he  valued  above 
riches,  or  praise,  or  material  reward. 

Our  friend  wanted  for  the  masses  of  our  people  a  fuller 
expression  in  the  halls  of  government.  He  felt  that  their 
interests  were  not  pressed  as  vigorously  as  those  of  the 
smaller,  more  powerful  group.  He  saw  their  privileges  slip- 
ping away  from  them,  saw  the  steadily  increasing  advantages 
of  the  monopolistic  industrial  and  financial  groups,  and  he 
saw  that  protesting  voices  were  too  few  and  too  weak  to 
combat  this  tendency  successfully. 

That  was  his  life  work — to  raise  his  clear  and  assuring 
voice  for  the  inarticulate,  to  represent  faithfully  and  ably  the 
great  mass  of  unorganized  citizens  who  were  not  able  to  use 
influence  and  strategy  to  protect  their  rights  and  interests, 
to  stand  unswerving  in  the  path  of  any  legislative  proposal 
that  would  not  be  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  mass 
of  people,  to  vision  sound  and  constructive  remedies,  and  to 
fight  for  their  adoption  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
Boylan,  the  man.  At  any  time  or  place  injured  innocence 
could  with  confidence  resort  to  him. 

Mr.  Boylan  was  a  thorough  Jeffersonian  Democrat.  One 
of  the  supreme  pleasures  of  his  last  days  was  in  connection 
with  his  leadership  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Commission,  in 
which  position  he  rendered  high  and  enduring  service  by 
effecting  legislation,  after  many  years'  trial,  to  appropriately 
commemorate  this  colossal  character. 
I  Such  qualities  as  Mr.  Boylan  possessed  are  the  greatest 
earthly  arguments  for  the  life  everlasting  in  the  world  to 
come.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Creator  would  give  a  man  such 
;  virtues  as  Mr.  Boylan  possessed  and  then  let  perish  the  mind 
that  drove  that  hand  or  the  soul  that  prompted  that  help  for 
his  feUow  men?  His  life  here  and  his  confident  reward 
hereafter  beckon  us  also  to  do  our  best. 

Not  now  but  In  the  coming  years 

It  may  be  In  a  better  land. 
We'll  read  the  meaning  of  our  tears. 

And   there   sometime   we'll   understand. 


Requiescat  in  Pace 


In  memory  of  my  dear  and  lovable  colleague  and  neighbor  "across 
the  Hall  ■  "Charley"  Colden 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF   CALIFORNLA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1939 

On   the   life,    character,    and   public   service   of   Hon.   Chahles   J. 
Colden,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  IZAC.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  period  of  4  years  which  I 
,  bave  served  as  a  Member  of  this  Hotise.  I  have  come  to  know 
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and  esteem  the  hiph  qualities  which  manifest  themselves  In 
the  membership  of  this  body.  And  when  death  takes  from 
our  midst  one  who  exemplifies  those  fine  qualities  to  such  a 
degree.  It  can  be  only  a  source  of  extreme  sorrow  to  those  of 
us  who  remain. 

Charley  Golden,  my  colleague  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  was 
so  well  liked  and  had  such  a  host  of  friends  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  the  place  he 
leaves  behind.  To  me  personally  his  passing  is  a  distinct 
Joss  since  we  were  neighbors  not  only  geographically  along 
the  shores  of  the  Golden  State,  but  even  more  intimately 
"across  the  hall'"  in  the  old  Hou.se  Office  Building.  Many 
were  the  times  Charley  stopped  in  to  talk  over  his  plans  to 
put  through  progressive  legislation  and  bring  the  benefits  of 
the  New  Deal  to  the  people  of  his  district.  And  even  though 
sick  and  ailing  for  several  months  before  his  final  illness, 
he  assiduously  and  without  complaint  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  forgetting  self  in  his  desire  to  serve  the 
people. 

If  we.  his  colleagues,  but  profit  by  the  example  he  has  set 
for  us.  he  will  not  have  toiled  in  vain. 


Robert  Low  Bacon 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On   the   life,    character,   and   public   service   of   Hon.    Rofert   Low 
Bacon,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing  of  our  col- 
league Robert  Low  B.\con  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  New  York  has  lost  a  very  able  and  conscientious  legisla- 
tor and  a  friend. 

Even  before  I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  had  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  compre- 
hensive understanding  and  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  his 
constituency. 

The  passing  of  friends  such  as  the  Honorable  Robert  Low 
Bacon  aiTects  us  in  varicus  ways  and  produces  in  us  con- 
flicting emotions.  Some  we  may  know  for  many  years,  and 
while  the  knowledge  of  their  passing  may  cause  a  certain 
feeling  of  regret,  yet  they  are  soon  forgotten.  I  am  sure  that 
the  memory  of  our  late  colleague  will  linger  with  us  for 
many,  many  years. 


John  Burrwood  Daly 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  John  Bttrrwood 
Daly,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  a  person  close  to 
us.  and  witli  whom  we  have  intimate  daily  contacts,  seems 
always  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  impossibility  which  sud- 
denly becomes  a  reality. 

This.  I  think,  will  seem  especially  true  when  we  recall  how 
shocked  we  were  diu-ing  this  session  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
death  of  our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  John  Burrwood 
Daly.  It  was.  I  know,  indeed  true  of  those  of  us  who.  because 
of  similar  committee  sissignments,  had  been  working  with 
him  on  legislative  problems  only  a  short  time  before  a  fatal 
illness  carried  him  into  the  Great  Beyond. 


As  one  who  became  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  entered  upon  legislative  duties  here  at  the 
same  time  as  Mr.  Daly,  I  remember  him  as  a  man  who 
from  the  begirming  was  not  afraid  to  express  his  convic- 
tions and  to  stand  courageously  in  the  open  for  his  beliefs. 
His  trenchant  wit  was  well  known  to  those  who  heard  him 
speak  either  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  in  committee 
session.  He  was  an  extremely  valuable  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  the  loss  of  his  able  member- 
ship will  be  deeply  felt  by  those  of  us  who  served  on  that 
body  with  him. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Washington  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, Congressman  Daly  was  assistant  solicitor  of  Phila- 
delphia for  12  years,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  and 
served  on  the  faculty  of  La  Salle  College,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived his  doctor's  degree  in  law  some  years  previously. 
His  v/as  an  unusual  background  that  provided  a  union  of 
the  practical  and  theoretical  and  gave  him  a  well-rounded 
perspective  as  a  legislator.  His  constituents  were  quick  to 
discern  his  outstanding  qualifications,  and  after  his  first 
term,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  385  votes, 
being  the  first  Democrat  ever  elected  to  Congress  from  his 
district,  he  was  returned  to  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  by  a 
35,861  majority  and  reelected  again  to  the  present  session. 

John  Burrwood  Daly  was  a  courageous  and  energetic 
Member  of  Congress.  Let  us  hope  that  the  sterling  qualities 
of  his  life  may  encourage  others  to  follow  and  imitate  his 
example. 


The  Danger  of  Communism  and  False  Propag:anda 


REMARKS 


OF 


Ul^ 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

f  of  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  10,  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  object  to  extension  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record? 
I  have  not  discussed  race,  creed,  or  color,  but  instead  have 
confined  my  remarks  to  socialism  and  proletarian  com- 
munism, which  are  found  in  the  United  States.  Why  do  a 
few  Members  of  Congress  object  when  I  discuss  these  evils? 
My  colleagues  from  Illinois  and  New  York.  I  believe,  voted  for 
and  were  included  in  that  large  group  that  set  aside  $100,000 
for  the  Dies  committee  to  find  out  all  about  the  socialist  and 
the  proletarian  Communist.  What  excuse  can  the  gentlemen 
give  now  for  objecting  to  such  information?  Is  Congress  and 
the  destiny  of  the  Nation  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  object  to  having  my  remarks  inserted  in  the 
Record  and  those  who  adhere  to  their  philosophies?  I  hope 
not.  The  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Episcopal,  and  other  Protestant 
creeds  do  not  cry  "Fascist"  and  "Nazi"  when  I  speak  on 
socialism  and  proletarian  communism.  Why  should  others  or 
special  groups  who  claim  to  be  100  percent  Americans  object 
when  I  speak  on  un-American  activities?  I  expect  the  Social- 
ist and  Communist  to  shout  "Fascist"  and  "Nazi,"  but  I  am 
surprised  when  anyone  who  claims  to  be  100  percent  American 
joins  the  chorus. 

Let  us  not  shout  "America,"  but  let  us  live  American  every 
hour  and  every  day  so  that  America  may  remain  strong  for 
centuries  to  come.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  ex- 
press himself  when  the  Nation's  life  is  at  stake,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  our  people  at  this  time  is  a  definite  reaction  to 
proletarian  communism  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States 
today.  Socialism  and  communism  must  be  eradicated  now 
before  the  dupes  begin  to  foul  the  air  with  more  misleading 
propaganda.  The  American  people  want  results.  We  want 
to  clean  the  Nation  of  those  who  are  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists, and  particularly  of  all  of  those  who  adhere  to  such 
foul  philosophies.  We  want  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  United  States  of  America  for  those  who  subscribe  to 
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sound  constitutional  government;  and  we  do  not,  now  or  at 
any  other  time,  wish  to  be  ruled  by  the  proletariat  of  Russia. 

No  one  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  present  racial  feeling  except 
those  who  accept  the  challenge.  When  anyone  shouts 
"Fascist"  and  "Nazi"  to  those  who  speak  en  Americanism 
and  who  stand  in  defense  of  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  came  into  being,  he  leaves  himself  in 
a  precarious  position.  If  the  principles  discussed  are  sound. 
American  constitutional  government  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  live  free  and  urunolested  by  foreign  influences, 
then  it  follows  that  those  who  oppose  such  discussion  sit 
under  the  sword  of  Damocles. 

The  right  to  free  discussion  of  sound  constitutional  prin- 
ciples should  not  be  abrogated  or  censored  by  money  power 
simply  because  they  own  and  control  avenues  of  publicity. 
Why  should  publicity  like  this  be  allowed? — 

During  the  last  months  you  have  undoubtedly  noticed  that  an 
unprecedented  wave  of  anti-Semitism  Is  swteping  the  country. 
It  Is  estimated  by  the  Institute  of  Propaganda  Analysis  that  there 
are  no  less  than  800  anti-Semitic  organizations  functioning  in  the 
United  States.  Speaking  before  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  on  May  15,  Attorney  General  Frank  Murphy  warned:  "We 
face  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  our  people  subscribe  to  the 
philosophy  that  has  reduced  the  Jews  of  central  Europe  to  a  condi- 
tion of  misery  seldom  equaled  in  the  world's  history." 

You  probably  have  had  some  personal  experience  with  the 
activities  of  some  of  these  organizations,  or  came  across  some 
antl-Scmitlc  literature  published  by  them,  or  perhaps  you  have 
listened  to  some  of  the  anti-Semitic  utterances  of  Father  Cough- 
lin.  Their  propaganda  is  calculated  to  weaken  the  foundations 
of  our  country  by  dividing  our  people  and  undermining  our 
national  unity — by  planting  race  hatred  and  intolerance  and  aiming 
to  -substitute  fascism  for  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

To  meet  this  evil  our  committee  Is  planning  a  Nation-wide  radio 
campaign  to  combat  anti-Semitism  and  promote  race  tolerance; 
also  to  jjetltion  our  Government  to  prohibit  the  defamation  of  a 
group  of  people  because  of  their  religious,  racial,  or  national  origin. 

This  letter,  which  is  signed  by  William  Weiner,  is  self- 
explanatory.  I  shall  not  state  the  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Wcincr  is  president,  for  it  would  serve  no  purpose  at  the 
presnnt  time.  It  is,  however,  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  race 
tolerance  is  protected  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  anyone  that  adheres  to  those  principles  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  Nation  to  be  dominated  by  race,  but 
It  is  instead  a  Nation  composed  of  American  people,  and 
as  such,  each  and  every  one  enjoys  equal  rights. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  any  "anti"  society,  but.  like  all  other 
citizens,  I  ask  only  to  be  allowed  to  remain  100  percent 
American.  I  now  a."=k  all  of  those  who  believe  my  principles 
are  \^Tong  to  state  where  my  error  may  be  found. 

In  the  letter  I  have  quoted  you  will  note  that  reference  is 
made  to  division  of  our  people,  and  it  is  my  desire  to  remark 
at  this  point  that  truth  should  never  weaken  a  people,  but 
should  unite  them  instead.  Why  is  anyone  restricted  from 
the  use  of  newspapers  or  radio  when  he  confines  himself 
truly  to  American  principles?  Yet  such  is  the  case  today. 
It  is  well  for  the  Radio  Commission  to  bear  in  mind  that 
120,000.000  people  in  the  United  States  will  speak  in  no  un- 
certain terms  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  destroy  our  country, 
and  it  is  better  now  for  those  involved  to  take  heed  of  this 
sentiment  before  it  is  too  late. 

One  of  my  constituents  from  Montana  was  in  my  ofBce  and 
informs  me  that  in  western  Montana  investigations  have 
been  made  of  a  number  of  people  who  arc  receiving  patriotic 
publications.  I  now  ask.  Who  is  conducting  this  investiga- 
tion, and  what  intelligence  department  ic  concerned  in  it? 
The  people  in  the  United  States  want  to  know. 

Is  it  possible  that  investigations  are  being  conducted  by 
the  Institute  of  Propaganda  Analysis  referred  to  in  the  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Weiner? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  addressing  the  House  today  on  behalf  of 
the  many  millions  of  our  people  who  still  believe  in  constitu- 
tional government,  and  who  have  not  given  their  constitu- 
tional consent  to  either  amend  or  abandon  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  ask  the  Members  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  swore  fealty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  people  cf 
the  United  States — and  not  to  the  Pi'esident.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  erred  when  he  said  we  swore  "fealty"  to  the 


President,  for  if  he  will  read  the  Constitution,  he  will  find 
that  he  and  all  of  us  swore  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

I  now  request  Congress  to  direct  the  President  to  give 
orders  for  a  special  investigation  of  un-American  activities, 
and  I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  Congress  takes  this  matter 
in  their  own  hands,  in  common  defense  and  for  the  general 
welfare  cf  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5,  when  I  attempted  to  lay  before 
the  House  information  to  show  who  drafts  the  socialistic 
legislation  which  Is  Introduced  In  Congress,  objections  were 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Raybxtrn]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Dickstein  1 . 

I,  as  one  who  voted  $100,000  for  the  investigation  of  sub- 
versive activities,  so  that  Congress  could  be  reliably  informed 
as  to  who  the  enemies  are  In  our  midst,  now  ask  the  gentle- 
men who  objected  why  this  information  is  not  pertinent  at 
the  present  time,  and  particularly  after  the  taxpayers  have 
been  charged  $100,000  for  investigation  of  subversive  activities 
so  that  the  truth  may  be  had. 

It  Is  not  my  desire  to  enter  into  detail  at  this  time,  but  I 
wish  to  Inform  the  Members  of  the  House  that  proletarian, 
socialistic  legislation  is  drafted  by  the  commonwealth  federa- 
tions, and  the  oflBcers  and  members  of  these  federations  are 
engaged  in  subversive  activities  and  are  therefore  enemies  of 
the  United  States. 

I  shall  now  name  some  of  the  members,  so  that  Congress 
may  be  better  acquainted  with  conditions  as  they  actually  are: 

Commonwealth  Federation  of  New  York,  Inc.:  Henry  Pratt  Fair- 
child,  William  H.  Spencer.  Charlotte  Williams,  Thomas  R.  Amlle. 
Alfred  M.  Bingham,  John  H.  Bosch,  Paul  Douglas.  Lillian  Herstein, 
Edward  J.  Jeffries,  Ray  McKaig,  Frank  Rosenblum.  Georgfe  J. 
Schneider,  Howard  Y.  Williams,  John  F.  Wlrds, 

Farmer  Labor  Political  Federation:  John  Dewey,  Harold  O'Neil, 
Maurice  Gans,  Irving  B.  Altman,  Arthur  Braun,  Esther  Schwartz, 
William  J  F.  Hannemann,  M.  S.  Schoenbaura,  Joseph  Schneider, 
Curwen  Stoddard  (affiliated  with  the  American  Commonwealth 
Federation) . 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  charge  the  enumerated  persons 
with  being  engaged  in  subversive  activities,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  I  Include  the  following  names,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  pamphlet  called  the  Commonwealth  Congress 
for  Progressive  Social  Legislation,  the  motto  of  which  is, 
"After  the  Supreme  Court  What?"  and  the  principles  of  which 
are  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  Irving 
B.  Altman,  Thomas  R.  Amlie,  Jacob  Baker.  Roger  Baldwin, 
Charles  Bclous.  John  T.  Bernard.  Alfred  M.  Bingham, 
Samuel  Blinken,  Leroy  E.  Bowman,  Arthur  Braun,  Paul  P. 
Brlssenden,  Stuart  Chase,  Nathaniel  P.  Clough.  Ethel  Clyde. 
Eugene  P.  Connolly.  George  S.  Counts,  Edward  T.  Devine. 
John  Dewey,  Bella  Dodd,  Andree  Emery,  Morris  Ernst. 
Mordecai  Ezcklel,  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  Felix  J.  Frazer, 
Hyman  N.  Glickstein.  Arthur  Harlow.  Jr.,  Herbert  Harris. 
Robert  H.  Haskell,  Charles  J.  Hcndley,  Thomas  G.  Heren- 
deen,  Elinore  M.  Herrick,  William  Hinckley,  Ben  Howe, 
Dewey  Johnson,  Oscar  Kanny,  John  J.  Klaber,  Gaston  Koch, 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  Abraham  Lefkowltz,  Max  Lerner,  Johanna 
Lindlof ,  Edward  C.  Lindeman.  Edward  Littleton.  Harold  Loeb. 
James  E.  Mendenhall,  Darwin  J.  Meserole.  Dorothy  McCon- 
nell,  Arthur  McNulty,  Henry  Neumann,  Jessie  O'Brien,  Meyer 
Parodneck,  Langdon  W.  Post,  A.  Philip  Randolph,  Jesse  S. 
Raphael,  Ira  S.  Robbins,  Harold  Rugg,  Joseph  Schlossberg, 
George  J.  Schneider,  Esther  Schwartz.  Byron  Scott,  John  W. 
Seymour,  Henry  A.  Soffer,  William  H.  Spender,  Estelle  M. 
Sternberger,  Curwen  Stoddart.  Henry  Teigan,  Frankel  P. 
Thau,  B.  Charney  Vladeck,  James  Wallerstein,  Jerome  Davis. 
These  are  the  names  of  the  sponsoring  committee  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Congress. 

On  Saturday,  April  17,  1937,  the  following  names  were 
listed  In  the  proceedings  cf  the  Commonwealth  Congress  for 
Progressive  Social  Legislation:  Alfred  M.  Bingham,  secretary 
of  the  American  Commonwealth  Federation;  Henry  Pratt 
Fairchild,  chairman  of  the  Commonwealth  Federation  of  New 
York;  Harold  Loeb;  Benjamin  C.  Marsh;  John  T.  Bernard; 
Elinore  M.  Herrick;  Carl  D.  Thompson;  Thomas  R.  Amlie; 
Julius  Hockman;  Morris  Ernst;  B.  Charney  Vladeck;  Jacob 
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Baker;  Stuart  Chase;  Mordccai  Ezekiel;  John  T.  Flynn; 
Gtorge  Galloway;  Henry  T.  Hunt;  Langdon  Post,  and  Byron 
Scott. 

I  shall  now  inform  Congress  of  some  of  the  subjects  which 
were  discussed  during  this  meeting: 

Legislation  Is  necessary  to  amplify  the  Waener  Labor  Relations 
Act.  to  asaure  civil  liberties  to  workers,  to  assist  the  present  great 
unionization  drive,  to  remove  any  dcubt  of  the  legality  of  the  sit- 
down  strike,  to  outlaw  tl;e  labor  injunction  and  labor  spying,  and 
otherwl.se  to  protect  and  foster  democracy  In  industry. 

If  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  present  Supreme  Court 
Is  not  to  remain  a  perm.inent  barrier  to  change— until  an  explo- 
sion--three  steps  are  probably  necessary:  Liberalizing  the  Court's 
personnel  a.^  propose<l  by  the  President,  an  amendment  limiting  the 
Court's  power  to  nullify  the  popular  will,  and  an  amendment  giv- 
ing Congress  explicit  power  to  legislate  in  the  economic  and  social 
field. 

It  strikes  me  that  any  organization  that  advocates  prin- 
ciples of  that  sort  should  be  investigated,  for  they  are  cer- 
tairxly  un-American  and  a  danger  to  sound  government.  In 
order  that  you  may  have  a  clearer  undersLanding,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  you  should  know  some  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the.se  subversive  organizations  are  based, 
and  this  is  taken  from  their  own  publication: 

Is  the  present  Congress  in  Washington  facinnj  the  real  issues 
on  which  the  welfare  of  America  depends?  Are  measures  being 
taken  to  release  production  so  that  an  abundant  supply  of  goods 
and  services  can  be  had  by  all?  Is  unemployment  being  solved? 
Is  a  housing  propram  Roing  through  which  will  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  American  people?  Are  clvU  rights  and  democratic  privileges 
beii^  jealously  guarded? 

Wc  believe  not.  Tlie  great  majority  of  the  present  Congress  are 
Democrats,  but  they  are  divided  agam.'^t  each  other  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tho  President's  leadership.  Oflf  on  the  conservative  wing 
ure  a  small  number  of  Republicans.  Off  en  the  truly  liberal  wing 
is  a  group  of  progressives.  Including  seme  members  of  the  old 
parties,  .is  well  as  the  Farmer-Laborltes  and  Progressive  Party 
members.  It  is  from  this  liberal  wing  that  Intelligent  leadership 
must  Increasingly  come.  Support  musi;  be  won  for  an  adequate 
national  program. 

The  issue  now  uppermost,  whether  the  Supreme  Court  Is  to  make 
the  Constitution  n  permanent  barrier  to  progress,  leaves  unanswered 
the  basic  problems  of  national  policy  which  will  arise  when  our 
elected  representatives  become  free  to  legislate.  The  Common- 
wealth Federation  of  New  York,  afRllated  with  the  American  Com- 
monwealth Federation,  it  calling  Its  own  congress  to  formulate  such 
a  national  program  Backed  by  the  sponsors  listed  here  it  Is 
extending  this  invitation  to  all  Individuals  and  organizations  con- 
cerned With  these  basic  problems. 

Committees  of  experts  In  the  various  fields  are  at  work  drafting 
legislation  for  the  commonwealth  congress  or  selecting  the  best 
available  bills  from  those  already  introduced  in  the  Congress  In 
Washington.  Distinguished  speakers  will  discu.ss  the  tentative  pro- 
posals brought  In  by  the  committees,  in  special  hearings  and  in  open 
session.  The  public  will  have  full  opportunity  to  add  its  testi- 
mony. Out  of  the  2-day  conference  will  come,  we  believe,  a  more 
considered  and  more  adequate  program  than  any  previously  drafted. 
Progressives  in  New  York  and  throughout  the  country,  labor  unions, 
farm  organizations,  liberal  groups  will  have  a  definite  set  of 
measures  to  support  as  they  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen. 

President  Roosevelt  has  declared  that  one-third  of  our  people 
are  Ill-fed.  ill-clad,  and  Ul-houscd.  We  ask  you  to  help  us  take  up 
that  challenge  to  our  Americanism. 

The  Commonwealth  Federation  of  New  York  Is  a  federation  of 
individuals  and  organizations  of  New  York  State  believing  In  and 
working  for  a  new  national  party  based  on  the  principle  of  pro- 
duction for  use  and  democracy  In  Industry  with  economic  planning 
to  release  full  production  according  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  old  order  is  breaking  down  and  must  be  replaced  by  an  eco- 
nomic system  which  will  substitute  plaruilng  for  chaos,  service  for 
profit,  and  abundance  for  poverty. 

We  believe  in  the  democratic  form  of  government  and  in  equal 
political  and  economic  rights  and  clvU  liberties  for  all. 

The  Commonwealth  Fedi  ration  of  New  York  was  formed  in  1935 
by  a  number  of  representative  individuals  who  felt  that  the  time  Is 
coming  for  a  definite  break  from  the  two  old  parties.  Among 
these  Individuals  were  leaders  of  independent  political  groups,  such 
as  the  City  Fusion  Party,  the  Continental  Committee,  the  Knicker- 
bocker Democrats,  and  Socialists  along  with  significant  leaders  In 
CIVIC,  trade-union,  farming,  religious,  cooperative,  and  educational 
groups,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  professions  and  repre- 
sentatives of  small  business  interests. 

The  American  Ccmmonwealth  Federation,  with  which  the  Com- 
monwealth Federation  of  New  York  Is  affiliated.  Is  carrying  on  an 
extensive  and  organized  program  from  coast  to  coast,  working  with 
the  Minnesota  Farmer-Labor  Party,  the  Wisconsin  Farmer-Labor 
Progressive  Federation,  the  Washington  Commonwealth  Federation, 
and  other  State  and  local  mo\"ements.     •     •     • 

This  is  a  true  copy  from  the  Commonwealth  Federation 
and  from  the  Commonwealth  Congress  of  New  York  City. 


I  respectfully  submit  this  to  Congress  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  so  that  steps  may  be  taken  for  special 
Investigation  of  these  un-American  activities,  which  will  be 
for  the  common  defense  of  the  Nation  and  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell  J 


Address  of  the  Postmaster  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  10.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  MAY  16,  1939 


Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Oklahoma  Chapter  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postmasters,  held  at  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla,,  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  16.  1939: 

I  am  pleased  to  come  here  in  my  official  capacity  as  Postmaster 
General  and  to  bring  to  the  postmasters  of  Oklahoma  the  personal 
greetings  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  May  I  also  express 
to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  for  your  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment? I  like  to  attend  these  conventions  of  postmasters  and  want 
you  to  know  tliat  I  appreciate  your  kind  invitation  which  enables 
me  to  be  present  here  today.  Your  attendance  at  this  meeting  Indi- 
cates that  the  postmasters  of  Oklahoma,  as  the  posimasters  of  a 
number  of  other  States  which  I  have  visited  within  the  past  week, 
take  a  serious  Interest  in  their  work. 

I  ani  pleased  to  inform  you  that  business  is  good.  The  postal 
receipts  for  the  month  ol  March  were  higher  than  for  any  previors 
March  In  the  history  of  the  Postal  Service.  They  exct^eded  by  more 
than  a  million  doUars  the  former  record  of  March  1937  Likewise, 
the  postal  revenues  for  the  first  9  months  of  this  flstal  year  luifiled 
more  than  $.561,000,000,  an  all-time  high  for  the  period  When  bu>i- 
ness  is  good  with  us  It  indicates  an  upswing  in  general  business 
conditions  throughout  the  country. 

Conditions  are  different  now  than  they  were  when  we  took  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Department  In  March  1933.  When  this  adminis- 
tration came  Into  power  a  survey  was  ordered  of  the  many  and  far- 
flung  agencies  of  the  Department.  When  the  results  were  presented 
to  me  I  concluded  that  under  proper  businesslike  management  and 
with  the  return  of  normal  business  conditions  we  could  expect  a 
balanced  Budget.  With  the  help  of  my  executive  and  administrative 
forces  In  Washington  I  set  out  to  accomplish  that.  In  the  intei-val 
between  March  1933  and  the  present  time  wc  have  reduced  the  post- 
age rate  on  flrst-class  mall  for  local  delivery  from  3  cents  to  2  cents. 
We  have  taken  over  the  management  and  maintenance  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  Government  buUdtags  throughout  the  country,  and 
we  have  provided  a  shorter  workweek  for  postal  employees. 

In  reducing  the  postage  rate  on  local  flrst-class  matter  we  gave 
up  millions  of  dollars  in  income,  but  felt  it  was  the  fair  thing  to 
do  in  justice  to  the  patrons.  In  taking  over  the  management  of 
the  Government  buildings  and  shortening  the  workweek  of  the 
employees,  we  Increased  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  by 
millions  of  dollars.  In  spite  of  all  this  we  have  succeeded  In 
greatly  Improving  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Department.  By  this 
I  mean  that  by  using  the  same  methods  of  accounting  used  by 
my  predecessors,  and  taking  credit  for  what  are  termed  "nonpostal 
Items,"  we  have  maintained  the  postal  establishment  within  Us 
revenues,  and  In  fact  have  shown  a  surplus  In  4  of  the  5  full 
fiscal  years  of  my  administration,  from  that  part  of  the  operations 
which  are  rendered  to  the  public  for  hire. 

I  do  not  think  the  Postal  Service  should  be  operated  for  profit, 
but  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  under  normal  business  condi- 
tions when  the  people  are  using  the  facilities  of  the  Department 
en  a  normal  basis  we  should  be  able  to  pay  our  own  way  and 
make  no  demands  on  the  General  Treafurj*  for  funds. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Postal  Service  and  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  the  capacity  of  the  post- 
masters. I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
postmasters  are  living  up  to  the  high  standards  set  for  them  by 
the  Department.  You  should  not  feel,  however,  that  we  have 
reached  a  state  of  perfection  that  would  justify  a  relaxation  of  our 
efforts  to  Improve. 

Your  first  duty  as  postmaster  is  to  see  that  the  maUs  are  safe- 
guarded and  that  dispatches  and  deliveries  are  prompt  and  regular, 
and  that  the  schedules  set  up  for  the  local  service  are  such  as  to 
meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of  your  community.  The  public 
bas  a  right  to  expect  punctual  service  and  courteous  attention  to 
their  needs.    Obviously  there  will  be  occasional  delays  due  to  un- 
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foreseen  difEcultles,  such  as  storms  and  interruptions  to  tran=po'-ta- 
tion.  but  such  Incidents  do  not  occur  frequ.-ntlv.  and  when  they 
do  happen  the  public  Is  usually  most  tolerant  There  Is  no  excuse 
however,  for  Irregular  or  tardy  service  due  to  indifference  or  lack 
of  Interest  on  the  part  of  postal  people.  Regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  office,  the  postmaster's  first  consideration  must  be  "on  time- 
service. 

Next  In  Importance  is  courtesy.  If  a  customer  of  a  private  bu'=;l- 
ness  does  not  receive  fair  treatment  he  can  rttallate  by  taking  his 
business  to  .some  other  concern,  but  such  is  not  the  case  In  our 
business.  We  enjoy  a  monopoly  Insofar  as  the  transmi.ssion  of 
letters  Is  concerned,  therefore  the  people  are  compelled  to  deal  with 
us  regardless  of  their  wishes  in  the  matter.  The  knowledge  of  this 
should  make  everyone  connected  with  the  Department  exercise 
great  care  in  dealing  with  our  customers.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
postal  people  should  be  servile,  neither  should  they  be  condescend- 
ing In  their  attitude  toward  the  public.  Many  times  a  disappointed 
and  complaining  patron  is  entirely  in  the  wrong.  The  trouble  of 
which  he  complains  may  be  due  to  his  own  negligence,  but  regard- 
le.ss  of  the  circumstances,  listen  to  his  story  patiently,  then  tact- 
fully explain  the  cau.se  of  his  complaint.  Express  your  regrets 
whether  the  seivice  is  at  fault  or  he  is  at  fault,  and  in  most  cases 
you  will  .■secure  his  good  will.  Cultivate  a  quiet,  courteous  manner 
In  your  dealings  with  everyone  around  you. 

May  I  suggest  also  that  you  give  your  personal  attention  to  the 
official  correspondence  of  your  office?  Answer  letters  promptly. 
If  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  Information  requested  Im- 
mediately, prepare  a  brief  acknowledgment  Indicatinj-  that  when 
the  investigation  has  been  completed  or  the  information  Is  se- 
cured it  will  be  forthcoming.  This  will  satisfy  vour  cone;.pondt'nt 
that  you  are  doing  business  In  a  businesslike  way.  The  Depart- 
m'-nt  furnishes  many  forms  that  are  helpful  to  vou  and  that  will 
expedite  the  conduct  of  your  routine  correspondence.  It  is  p)so 
essential  that  you  reply  to  departmental  correspondence  promptly 
and  give  all  of  the  facts  relating  to  a  subject  in  vour  first  reply. 
A  great  deal  of  labor  is  wasted  when  additional  letters  must  be 
written  to  secure  the  facts.  Adopt  a  simple,  ch-ar,  understandable 
form  of  expression  in  your  preparation  of  all  of  vour  letters,  and 
have  them  prepared  carefully  and  neatly.  Often  the  patron  or 
the  official  in  the  Department  who  receives  your  letter  has  no 
other  means  of  judging  you.  so  it  is  Important  that  your  corre- 
spondence be  truly  representative  of  the  Postal  Service  and  of 
you  as  an  individual  official. 

Another  important  duty  of  a  postmaster  Is  to  look  out  for  the 
welfare  cf  the  employees.  I  am  greatly  Interested  In  that.  Our 
employees  should  have  every  consideration  In  the  matter  of  work- 
ing conditions  and  hours  of  employment.  In  order  that  they  may 
refiect  the  policies  of  a  progressive  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  good  wages  and  good  working  conditions  are 
essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  any  business. 

Throughout  my  administration  I  have  followed  a  straightforward 
policy  of  dealing  fairly  with  the  employees.  We  In  this  administra- 
tion deal  frankly  with  the  representatives  of  the  postmasters'  or- 
ganizations, and  likewise  with  the  representatives  of  the  employees' 
organizations.  I  think  everyone  understands  that  we  can  enter 
Into  no  negotiations  directly  with  any  group  regarding  rates  of 
pay,  as  the  rates  are  fixed  by  the  Congress  and  the  President.  We 
do,  however,  receive  the  employees  and  their  representatives  and 
permit  them  to  present  their  grievances  and  suggestions.  We  have 
a  friendly  and  cpen  discussion  of  all  matters  presented,  and  after 
considering  all  of  the  elements  Involved  we  make  our  own  decisions 
and  our  own  recommendations.  Of  course,  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  representatives  of  the  organizations  do  not  always 
agree.  It  would  be  strange  If  they  did,  but  we  never  assume  an 
arbitrary  attitude,  and  to  my  knowledge  there  has  not  been  a 
single  Instance  where  bad  feeling  or  111  will  has  resulted  from  these 
discussions. 

I  think  this  same  practice  should  be  followed  by  the  postmasters 
in  dealing  with  their  employees,  either  In  groups  or  as  Individuals. 
You  will  not  surrender  one  bit  of  your  authority  by  receiving  repre- 
Bentatives  of  postal  organizations  for  a  dl.scusslon  of  their  griev- 
ances, and  by  following  such  a  practice  you  will  settle  most  of  your 
local  problems  at  home.  Often  situations  are  presented  to  the 
Department  for  a  decision  after  a  controver-sy  has  reached  quite 
a  serious  stage,  and  when  the  facts  are  developed  it  Is  found  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  controversy  at  all.  Most  of  our  difficulties 
In  matters  relating  to  the  personnel  result  from  misunderstanding 
or  an  Intolerant  attitude  on  the  part  of  one  or  all  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

You  are  the  local  managers  of  the  Post  Office  Department's 
affairs,  and  in  the  main  you  sliould  operate  your  office  within  the 
scope  of  the  regulations  and  within  the  limits  of  your  allowances 
covering  expenditures  as  you  would  operate  your  own  private 
buf^iness.  When  you  do  this  you  may  be  assured  of  our  whole- 
hearted support.  Do  not  misunderstand  me:  there  are  some  things 
you  should  bring  to  our  attention — things  that  we  should  know 
immediately,  particularly  matters  relating  to  policy,  losses  of  funds 
or  mail  matter,  and  anything  else  of  a  serious  nature  that  Inter- 
feres with  the  cfflclent  handling  of  the  malls. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  Department  will  cooperate  with 
you  in  solving  your  problems,  but  I  think  you  understand  that 
the  administrative  staff  at  headquarters  can  only  formulate  poli- 
cies and  issue  rules  and  regulations  that  are  calculated  to  cover 
service  conditions  generally.  The  application  of  these  policies  and 
regulations  must  be  left  to  the  postmasters  In  the  field. 

Without  your  enthusiastic  support  cur  efforts  would  be  fruit- 
less.    It  is  you  who  directly  contact  the  patrons  of  the  Service  ' 


and  the  employees  who  render  that  service.  It  is  important  that 
we  understand  one  another,  and  I  am  convinced  that  conventions 
such  as  this  offer  us  our  best  opportimlty  for  such  an  understand- 
ing. I  therefore  congratulate  you  for  the  Interest  In  the  public 
service  which  prompts  you  to  maintain  the  National  Association 
cl  Postm.-i.sters.  At  these  State  meetings  and  in  your  national  con- 
ventions ycu  meet  on  intimate  and  friendly  terms  with  the  leaders 
m  your  own  organization,  with  the  officials  of  the  Department,  and 
with  the  post-office  Inspectors,  who  are  the  Department's  field  rep- 
resentatives. During  your  discussions  here  you  are  enabled  to  get 
first-hand  Information  concerning  postal  matters  that  might  be 
difficult  to  clarify  by  correspondence. 

I  am  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  postal  establishment 
and  grateful  that  with  your  cooperation  and  help  we  are  keeping 
the  Post  Office  in  the  front  rank  of  governmental  agencies,  and 
I  want  to  express  to  each  and  everyone  here  my  sincere  personal 
appreciation  for  the  fine  job  you  are  doing. 


Bibleland  or  Koranland 


EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SIROVICH 

OK    NEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  2,  1939 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter.-  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull,  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  speaks  for  itself: 

June  6,   1939. 
To  the  Honorable  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENr:  The  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  are 
guided  and  Inspired  by  the  Bible,  which  Is  a  book  of  man  of 
spiritual  man,  of  man  with  his  Individual  soul  and  his  individual 
relations  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  man.  But  since  to  the  present 
day  the  Biblical  spirit  continues  to  spell  man,  the  contemporary 
totalitarian  and  authoritarian  states  pronounce  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  churches  to  be  their  arch  enemies. 

In  the  totalitarian  scheme  of  things  there  Is  no  room  for  the 
Bible  nor  for  what  It  represents  spiritually  and  ethically,  for  Blb- 
liclsm  and  totalitarianism  are  polaric  forces.  The  one  grants  man 
freedom,  calling  upon  him  to  choose  between  good  and  evil  and 
teaching  him  that  his  is  the  freedom  to  choose,  while  the  other 
deprives  him  of  this  freedom,  asserting  that  the  state  alone  may 
make  his  decisions  for  him.  In  the  latter  day  totalitarian  and 
authoritarian  states  Biblical  influences  are  being  ruthlessly  coun- 
teracted and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  discouraged.  This  tendency 
has  assumed  such  extreme  forms  that  not  so  long  ago  a  German 
court  granted  even  a  divorce  to  a  woman  whose  only  complaint 
against  her  husband  was  that  he  was  a  constant  Bible  reader. 

Even  those  Nazis  who  are  not  entirely  addicted  to  paganism 
would  reduce  the  Bible  to  a  few  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
which  they  wotild  intermix  with  Nazi  Idolatrous  doctrines  of  blood, 
race,  soU,  and  the  state  as  a  deity,  revealing  Itself  in  omnipotence! 
But  in  the  Christian  scheme  of  things  the  state  Is  not  so  much 
an  Institution  of  force  as  a  spiritual  establishment  with  ethical 
and  Intellectual  obligations  toward  the  individual;  while  blood, 
race,  and  soil  are  recognized  to  be  forces  of  nature,  not  of  the 
spirit.  Nature  which  is  a-ethical  cannot  possibly  be  man's  guide, 
pathfinder,  or  teacher,  and  hence  Christianity  cannot  accept  the 
doctrines  of  blood  and  soil  as  a  substitute  for  God  and  the  spirit 
Nazi  naturalism,  depriving  man  of  his  dignity  and  holiness,  and 
Christian  Idealism,  claiming  for  man  dignity  and  freedom,  repre- 
sent two  antagonistic  forces  between  which  no  compromise  is  pos- 
sible. Their  conflict  Is  one  of  rising  paganlc  naturalism  against 
traditional  religious  Idealism — in  short,  the  struggle  of  paganism 
versus  Blbliclsm. 

Like  every  nattirallstlc  force,  nazl-ism.  too.  Is  Imperialistic  in  its 
motives.  It  is  animated  by  an  inner  drive  to  extend  Its  rule  In  all 
directions  and  to  Impose  its  Ideology  upon  all  nations.  Its  mis- 
sionaries travel  the  world  over  so  as  to  preach  the  dogma  of  nazl- 
ism,  to  plant  the  seed  of  Germanic  paganism,  and  to  difl'use  the 
doctrine  of  anti-Semitism.  In  Anglo-Saxon  countries  they  are  par- 
ticularly active.  Just  as  the  Communists  are  working  for  world 
revolution  because  they  recognize  that  so  long  as  Russia  remains 
the  only  Communist  state  so  long  is  its  futtire  uncertain,  so  do 
the  Nazi  leaders  in  Berlin  fully  understand  that  Nazi  Germany  can 
perpetuate  Itself  only  if  a  considerable  .section  of  the  world  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  Nazi  spirit.  This  Imperialistic  drive  of  nazl-ism  Is 
gathering  momentum  daily  and  moving  from  strength  to  strength 
because  of  its  appeal  to  the  baser  Instincts  and  prejudices  of  man. 
In  the  United  States  alone  the  Nazi  movement  now  claims  some 
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200.000  followers.  Thr  main  content  of  Nazi  propaganda  every- 
where are  aiiti-SeauUsm,  authoritarianism,  and  attacks  upon 
democracy. 

Nazi  Jew  hatred  implies  much  more  than  the  social  and  political 
anti-Scmltism  of  pre-Aryan  days.  It  Implies  a  war  upon  the  Bible, 
the  grcutest  spiritmil  force  in  white  mans  history.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  implies  not  only  the  destruction  of  the  synagogue  but 
the  annihilation  of  the  church  as  well.  If  the  Bible  is  eliminated, 
the  entire  fabric  of  Christianity  must  collapse.  The  Nazis  behold- 
ing a  naturalistic  world  must  necessarily  battle  the  Bible  with  its 
purely  spiritual  outloolc  upon  life.  Tills  explains  best  the  t^iate- 
ment  so  often  made  by  Nazi  leaders  that  the  war  upon  Judaism 
will  not  end  with  the  destruction  of  German  Jewry,  for  the  enemy 
\r,  not  so  much  the  Je-x  as  his  Book,  the  Bible.  The  Nazis  are  sensi- 
ble of  the  fact  that  Biblical  Idealism  overwhelmed  and  defeated 
nattiral.stlc  Rome  and.  if  left  untouched,  will  one  day  overcome 
and  destroy  nazi-lsm  as  well.  Hence,  the  Bible  and  its  creator, 
the  Jew,  uiust  be  annihilated  and  its  present  adherents.  Christian 
and  Ji'Wish.  weakened  and  uprooted. 

ThLs  Is  not  the  first  time  that  Christianity  and  Judaism  have 
Jointly  been  threatened  with  destruction  by  a  common  enemy. 
During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  A.  D.,  the  Manlcheans  repre- 
sented as  sinister  a  threat  to  the  church  and  the  synagogue  as 
nazl-i.'^m  does  today.  St.  Augustine,  who  secured  tlie  victory  of 
Christianity  over  Manichci.sm,  thereby  preserved  the  syna^^ogue 
Irom  destruction  as  well.  This  victory  may  be  regarded  to  be  one 
of  the  most  fateful  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Throughout  all  ages,  when  sinister  forces  arose  to  oppose  Christl- 
niiitv  they  attacked  the  synagc^tue  at  the  same  time,  because  both 
Biblic.il  religioiis.  in  spit-e  of  their  many  metaphysical  and  theo- 
loi'ical  differences,  share  the  anthropocentric  world  view  which 
alone  raises  man  to  the  dignity  of  a  spiritual  being  and  endows 
his  life  With  mear.i!;?:  and  sit^nlficance.  In  the  Old  Testament  this 
onthrcpocentnc  outlrok  found  Its  most  powerful  expre.^sion  in 
the  story  of  the  man  Moses,  who  induced  God  to  chansjc  His  decree. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  son  of  man  becomes  the  Son  of  Gori. 
Both  Te'tument.s  expre.s.s  man's  spiritual  character  and  dmmty  and 
the  pcst-ibility  of  his  spiritual  development.  Both  exhort  man 
to  be  good,  to  be  guided  by  the  idea  of  the  good,  and  to  express  his 
love  for  God  by  demonstrating  his  love  for  his  fellowman.  Both 
Scriptures  portray  the  character  of  the  Messiah  who  symbolizes 
man's  spiritual  future.  In  both  Testaments  mau  is  uplifted  from 
the  realm  of  Nature  into  the  realm  of  spirituality.  For  these 
reasfTn*-  all  the  forces  of  naturalism  and  materialLsm  continue  to 
wage  war  upon  the  Bible  and  its  representatives — Christianity  and 
Juitai.<m.  Today  this  battle  against  Bibliciam  has  assumed  %%orId- 
wlde  proportions  and  is  belnB;  fought  with  extraordinary  bitterness 
up<:>n  every  continent  on  earth. 

To  bring  about  the  red  millenlum  the  Communist  comrades 
everywhere  attack  capitalism.  To  bring  about  the  brown  mil- 
lenlum the  Nazi  Aryans  attack  Judaism  everywhere.  With  certified 
Germanic  efficiency  the  Nazis  are  seeking  to  undermine  the  posi- 
tion cf  the  Jew,  even  in  his  own  ancestral  land,  Palestine,  so  that 
it  shall  not  be  ev€n  a  land  of  refuge  for  him.  There  they  have 
established  an  intimate  contact  with  the  Arabs  and  have  Inspired 
a  reign  of  terror  agaliist  the  Jew.  German  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  \i\  the  Holy  Land  have  allied  themselves  openly 
with  the  Arab  terrorists.  s\ipplying  them  with  arms  and  money. 
Almost  all  the  guns  confiscated  from  these  Arabs  have  been  of 
German  manufacture.  The  Nazi-Arab  concord,  assimiing  the  form 
ol  an  open  alliance  against  the  Jew  is  easily  traceable  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  Mohammedan,  as  Ln  the  Nazi  state,  the  religious  or 
ethnic  minority,  in  accordance  with  the  unbending  logic  of  the 
totalitarian  principle,  is  outlawed.  This  state  demands  not  only 
political  loyalty  but  the  full  surrender  of  the  human  personality — 
Its  mind  and  its  emotions  as  well.  Just  as  there  exists  in  Ger- 
many a  Nazi  "mathematics,"  a  Nazi  "physics,"  a  Nazi  "Jurispru- 
dence." a  Nazi  "philosophy."  and  a  Nazi  "literature,"  so  in  Moham- 
medan lands  a  Mol'.ammedan  "science."  a  Mohammedan  "litera- 
ture,    and  a  Mohammedan  "philosophy,"  are  to  be  found. 

These  striking  siniilarities  Ix-tween  the  Moslem  and  the  Nazi 
states  reveal  the  Arabs  as  the  Nazis  of  the  East,  and  the  Nazis  as 
the  Arabs  cf  the  West.  In  both  instances  the  ideal  to  be  at- 
tained is  the  absolute  control  of  the  state  over  the  Individual. 
Hence  the  scJiools  of  the  Moslems  and  the  Nazis  are  not  educa- 
tional establishments  In  the  western  sense  of  the  term,  but  train- 
ing centers  for  their  respective  ideologies.  Islamic  or  Nazi.  Both 
types  of  cotnmonwealths  assert  that  the  state  is  omniscient,  omnip- 
otent, and  imperialistic.  Although  their  attitude  toward  the 
Bible  is  dissimilar,  the  effects  of  their  poUcies  lead  to  similar  con- 
sequences The  Nazis  in  their  relentless  war  upon  the  Bible  and 
the  Arabs  in  their  merciless  war  against  the  Jew,  If  carried  out  to 
the  bitter  end,  would  destroy  the  possibility  ot  Biblical  life  iix 
Palestine  and  ultimately  exterminate  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  from 
that  land:  Uien  Bibleland  will  becoire  Koranland,  and  both  Bibli- 
cal religions  severed  from  tlielr  roots  altogether.  Tlie  consumma- 
tion of  this  program  will  free  the  Arabs  from  both  antagonists, 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  sin^ultaneously. 

The  new  Arab  states  of  the  Near  East  are  resolved  to  be  Islamic 
In  the  fullest  degree  The  fate  of  the  Christian  Assj-rians  in  the 
Iraq  and  of  the  Jews  in  the  Yemen  and  in  all  other  Arab  countries 
exemplifies  best  the  character  of  Arab  totalitarianism,  resulting  m 
cruel  religious  intolerance  and  in  war  upon  religious  minorities. 
To  protect  the  one-half  million  Christians  in  the  Lebanon  from 
Arab  persecution,  the  French  Government  in  granting  independence 
to    Syria    was    compelled    to    carve    out    Christian    Lebanon    as    a 


separate  state.  The  experiences  of  non-Moslems  In  Islamic  coun- 
tries fully  justifies  such  measures.  The  fear  Is  therefore  but  too 
well  founded  that  If  Bibleland  becomes  Koranland  not  only  the 
Jewish  population  of  almost  one-half  million  sotUs  but  also  Its 
Christian  group  of  110,000  will  be  doomed. 

Neither  Judaism  nor  Christianity  can  afford  to  permit  their  com- 
mon spiritual  motherland  to  come  under  the  dcra  nlon  of  totali- 
tarian and  authoritarian  Islam.  A  celebrated  American  statesman, 
the  late  Senator  Heru7  Cabot  Lodge,  expressed  this  conviction  soon 
after  the  En-;iish  conquest  cf  Palestine.  In  an  address  delivered  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  on  June  13,  1922.  he  stated: 

"BecaiLse  of  my  belief  In  religious  freedom  and  in  religious  toler- 
ance, I  never  could  accept  in  patience  the  thought  that  Jeru.salem 
and  Palestine  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Mchamniccians, 
as  they  have  been  since  1244  with  only  a  brief  interval.  I  had,  of 
course.  Intense  sympathy  with  the  Crusaders  and  it  seems  to  me 
a  great  wrong  that  Palestine  should  be  under  Moslem  rule.  ' 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  expressed  thereby  not  his  own  conviction 
alone,  but  that  of  all  thinking  Christians  throughout  the  centuries. 
A  thousand  years  ago  when  the  Crescent  drove  the  Cro.«.s  from 
Palestine,  Christendom  arose  as  one  to  wrest  the  birthplace  ol  the 
Bible  from  the  forces  of  Islam.  In  this  struggle  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Christians  yielded  up  their  lives.  The  tradition 
springing  from  the'e  memorable  events  has  made  it  possible  for 
a  Furopean  prince  to  still  bear  the  proud  title  of  King  cf  Jerusalem, 
Today,  as  in  ages  past,  Jerusalem  Is  as  much  a  source  cf  in^^plra- 
tlon  to  Christianity  as  to  Judaism,  for  certain  of  the  most  memor- 
able events  and  fateful  moments  in  the  formation  of  Ixith  Biblical 
religions  transpire .1  within  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City.  Christianity 
and  Judaism  without  Palestine  arc  as  unthinkable  as  Islam  without 
Mecca  or  Buddhism  without  Benares.  It  Is  therefore  obvious  that 
the  preservation  of  Palestine  as  Bibleland  must  be  one  of  the  main 
postulates  of  the  Christian  Church.  Nazi-lsm  is  not  cnly  a  threat 
to  Christianity  and  Judaism  ailkc  in  the  West,  but  because  of  Its 
alliance  with  pan-Islamlsm,  It  is  menacing  the  position  of  both 
Biblical  religions  in  the  East  as  well. 

During  the  past  thousand  years  both  Biblical  reliRicns  fared  a 
common  enemy  in  the  West  boring  from  within  Christianity  itself, 
In  the  form  of  Neo-Manicheism  in  Its  various  manifestations — 
BcgomUlsm,  fcatharlsm,  Panllcianism,  etc.  Tliese  Neo-M::nlcnean 
anti-Christian  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  attacking  the  church, 
simultaneously  planted  everywhere  the  seed  of  Jew  hatred.  The 
ferocious  attacks  against  the  Biblical  mother  religion  dvuine  the 
Middle  Ages  originated  not  in  Christian  but  In  anti-Christian 
sources.  The  .spiritual  leaders  of  Christianity  repeatedly  have  pro- 
tected the  people  of  the  Book  again.st  the  insidious  attacks  of 
sinister  and  malevolent  forces  emanating  from  these  various  antl- 
Chrlstlan  sects.  This  fact  disposes  of  the  argument  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  disseminating  Jew  hatred  that  Christianity  Itself 
has  been  waging  a  war  against  Judaism. 

While  the  church  was  engaged  in  grappling  with  the  destructive 
elements  boring  from  within.  It  was  simultaneously  occupied  In  a 
life  and  death  struggle  with  Islam  for  the  liberation  cf  the  Holy 
Land  It  required  a  supreme  effort  to  break  the  predominance  of 
the  Koran  In  Palestine,  though  even  for  a  brief  period.  Not  war 
upon  Islam  per  se  was  the  objective  of  the  crusaders  but  to  wrest 
Palestine,  the  land  of  the  Nativity  and  of  the  people  of  Jesus, 
from  the  hostile  Moslems,  for  even  medieval  Christendom,  whose 
vision  was  impaired  In  some  respects,  was  fully  sensible  that  Bib- 
lical religiosity  can  grow  and  prosper  only  when  It  Is  not  severed 
from  Its  motherland. 

Today  Christianity  stands  In  the  selfsame  position  of  peril 
which  it  finally  succeeded  In  overcoming  nine  centuries  ago.  In 
the  West,  neo-Manlcheism,  boring  from  within  in  the  guise  of 
paganized  Nazi  Christianity,  seeks  to  undermine  Biblical  religi- 
osity. The  oCaclals  of  the  German  Nation  publicly  are  making 
common  cause  with  these  new  tendencies,  advocating  boldly  the 
purging  of  Biblical  elements  from  within  Christianity.  These 
manifestations  express  liienvselves  In  ruthless  attacks  upon  syna- 
gogue and  church  alike. 

In  the  East,  Christianity  is  facing  the  threat  of  Islamic  expan- 
sion In  its  attempt  to  overwhelm  and  dominate  Palestine.  This 
pan-IsIamlc  drive  expresses  itself  in  the  wholesale  murder  of  inno- 
cent Jews  engageti  in  tilling  the  soil  In  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Tomorrow  it  may  well  assume  the  form  of  massacres  of 
devout  Christians  whose  presence  In  the  Holy  Land  Is  motivated 
solely  by  Christian  religious  devotion.  Just  as  in  the  West  the 
ruthless  war  against  Judaism  Is  but  a  smoke  screen,  the  true  ob- 
jective of  that  war — the  elimination  of  the  Bible  from  the  life  of 
white  man — so  the  attack  of  the  forces  of  pan-Islam  against  the 
Jew  in  Palestine  is  but  the  signal  for  a  war  of  revitalised  Islam 
against  both  Biblical  religions  and  Its  representatives.  The  pious 
Moslem  hates  Chri.stlan  and  Jew  with  equal  fury,  and  if  for  the 
lime  being  he  appears  content  with  making  his  attacks  upon  the 
latter  It  Is  only  because  he  does  not  feel  himself  to  be  strong 
enough  to  move  again.- 1  the  former  as  well. 

Today  the  Christian  Church  Is  In  duty  bound  to  continue  the 
great  Christian  historical  traditions  and  struggles  so  as  to  preserve 
the  spiritual  life  of  western  man.  It  cannot  permit  the  monsters 
called  race,  blood,  and  soil,  to  overwhelm  the  soul  and  .spirit  which 
devout  Christians  have  fostered  and  preserved  throughout  the  cen- 
turies so  as  to  overcome  beasthness  and  to  develop  a  serene  spiritual 
happiness  for  man.  Neither  can  the  Christian  Church  permit 
the  spring  of  Its  spiritual  energies  to  pass  under  the  control  of  hos- 
tile elements  that  seek  to  destroy  it.  This  spring  Is  Palestine,  the 
scene  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.    The  land  in  which 
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the  psalmists  have  surg.  the  prophets  have  exhorted  man  to  be 
good,  and  the  Redeemer  has  preached  the  gospel  of  piety,  goodness, 
humility,  and  Justice,  must  continue  to  serve  the  Biblical  religions 
as  a  source  of  Inspiration. 

It  Is  with  these  larger  considerations  In  mind,  spelling  destiny  to 
the  entire  Christian  and  Jewish  world,  that  I  turn  to  you  today, 
Mr.  President.  I  urgently  request  that  you  make  the  most  pressing 
representations  to  His  Majesty's  Government  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  and  its  Government  continue  to  look  to  it  to  carry 
Into  execution  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Balfour  Declaration.  In 
that  hi.-torlc  document  His  Majesty's  Government  has  expressed 
Its  solemn  pledge  to  establish  a  Jewish  homeland  In  Palestine, 
Hence  the  White  Paper  cf  May  17,  1939,  which  attempts  to  abrogate 
that  homeland,  is  as  unacceptable  to  the  American  pc^ople  and  its 
Government  as  is  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  international  treaty 
breakers  in  Czechoslovakia,  Albania,  and  Manchuria. 

America  must  not  become  a  Hltlerland  and  Bibleland  must  not 
become  Korar.land. 

With  every  gond  and  kind  wish,  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wn.LIAM  I.  SiROVICH. 


The  Pear  and  Apple  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

RON.  KNUTE  HILL 

or    WASHINGTO.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  10,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  IRA  D.  CARDIFF,  OF  YAKULA,  WASH. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  therein  an  article  by  Dr.  Ira  D. 
Cardiff,  of  Yakima,  Wa.sh.,  which  appeared  in  the  Argonaut 
for  April  7.  1939,  and  entitled  "The  Danger  Confronting  the 
Pear  and  Apple  Industry." 

Dr.  Cardiff  was  one  of  the  first  to  challenge,  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  tolerances 
on  fruit  sprays.  H  s  extensive  research  makes  his  conclusions 
authoritative  on  this  subject. 

The  apple  industry  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  a 
$35.000.000-a-year  business.  Some  10,000  growers  are  en- 
gaped  in  producing  a  third  of  the  Nation's  apples.  But  al- 
though our  prcducticn  is  great  and  our  fruit  the  best  pro- 
duced, we  face  two  very  difficult  obstacles.  One  is  transporta- 
tion costs,  which  wo  must  absorb  since  we  are  remote  from  the 
center  of  consumption.  The  other  is  the  unwarranted  cost, 
which  is  also  reflected  back  and  is  taken  out  of  the  grower's 
pockets,  resulting  from  the  imposition  of  severe  spray  residue 
tolerances  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  net  result  is  that  our  growers  cannot  continue  long  in 
the  face  of  such  circumstances.  Relief  must  be  given  the  fruit 
growers,  but  we  do  not  ask  that  such  relief  be  given  us  at  the 
expense  of  public  health. 

In  1937  we  were  successful  in  securing  appropriations  for  a 
thorough  scientific  study  of  the  possible  harm  which  might 
result  from  eating  sprayed  fruit.  This  study  is  being  made  by 
the  Public  Health  S?rvice.  After  a  year's  research  the  Public 
Health  Service  recommended  raising  the  lead  tolerance  from 
0018  to  0.025  grains  per  pound  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  then 
acquired.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  inquiry  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted and  we  have  no  fear  that  the  result  will  be  such  that 
our  growers  may  acain  wash  their  fruit  on  their  own  ranches. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Argonaut  of  April  7,  1939] 

THE   DANCER   CONFRONTING   TIIE   PE«l    AND   APPLE  INDUSTRT 

(By  Ira  D.  Cardiff) 

One  of  California's  major  agricultural  Industries  Is  pear  produc- 
tion The  State,  in  fact,  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  this,  one 
of  OUT  staple  fruits. 

The  apple  is  also  an  Important  crop,  though  Washington  holds 
first  place  as  the  appie-producmg  State.  The  value  of  these  crops 
In  the  two  States  in  qu:.*ation  runs  into  many  millions,  and  their 
production  furnishes  a  ilveliliood  for  many  thousands  of  families. 


Not  only  are  these  crops  of  the  greatest  economic  Import  to  us 
but  there  are  few  foods  more  healthful.  In  fact,  for  the  consuming 
public  at  large,  especially  those  of  moderate  means,  the  apple  is  the 
one  staple  fruit.  Dietitians,  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  are 
constantly  urging  the  use  of  more  fruit.  The  apple,  with  its  high 
vitamin  content,  its  high  content  of  pentosans  and  pectins,  its 
superb  keeping  qualities,  and  Its  moderate  cost,  make  It  the  Ideal 
fruit  for  the  poor  man. 

Therefore,  the  destruction  of  the  pear  and  apple  industry  would 
not  only  be  an  economic  disaster  of  the  first  order  to  California 
and  Washington  (likewise  a  calamity  of  more  moderate  proportions 
in  many  other  States  where  these  fruits  form  Important  crops),  but 
would  represent  a  still  greater  disaster  to  the  Jiealth  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

But  why  raise  the  question  of  the  destruction  of  these  two  in- 
dustries? For  the  simple  reason  that  drastic  regulations  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Apriculture  In  regard  to  spray  residue 
on  these  fruits  bids  fair  to  do  this  very  thing.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
produce  these  fruits  without  the  use  cf  arsenate  of  lead  or  similar 
sprays.  In  fact,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  them  to  the  growers  for  upward  of  half  a  century. 
Recently,  however,  this  same  Department  has  put  into  effect  regula- 
tions so  drastic  that  it  becomes  Impossible  to  wash  sufficiently  to 
meet  these  regulations  without  greatly  Impairing  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  the  fruit. 

Now,  the  fruit  grower  wants  to  sell  clean  and  healthful  fruit. 
To  do  otherwise  would  spell  the  ruin  of  his  Industry.  He  Is  willing 
to  clean  his  fruit  within  reason.  But  to  require  him  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  lead,  arsenic,  fluorin,  zinc,  and  other  so-called  poison- 
ous elements  on  pears  and  apples  far  below  that  permitted  in  other 
foods,  places  the  grower  of  these  fruits  under  an  impossible  handi- 
cap which  In  a  very  short  time  will  destroy  these  industries. 

The  pear  and  apple  growers  have  no  quarrel  with  any  honest 
and  well-directed  efforts  to  conserve  the  public  health;  but  It  must 
be  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  authorities  have  never  been  able 
to  show  any  evidence  of  Injury  to  anyone  from  the  consumption 
of  these  residues  on  pears  or  apples.  In  fact,  they  have  knowingly 
permitted  the  sale  of  one  of  our  most  popular  baby  foods  carrying 
eight  times  the  amount  of  fiuorln  that  was  permitted  on  the  apple. 
They  also  have  knowingly  permitted  the  sale  of  many  other  foods 
carrying  arsenic,  10  or  20  times  as  much  as  permitted  on  pears; 
and  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  most  consumers  get  more 
lead  from  their  ordinary  drinking  water  than  from  pears  or  apples. 

Physicians  also  prescribe  lead  and  arsenic  In  such  amounts  that 
to  equal  them  one  would  be  obliged  to  constune  several  hundred 
apples  or  pears  per  day. 

In  view  of  this,  the  grower  of  these  fruits  naturally  feels  that 
he  is  the  Victim  of  unjust  discrimination.  He  knows  that  he  and 
his  family,  also  his  employees,  have  for  years  con.sumed  these  fruits 
unwashed,  with  absolutely  no  apparent  Injury.  He  knows  of 
"health"  waters  from  certain  mineral  springs  which  are  extensively 
sold  to  the  public,  containing  arsenic  in  several  hundred  times 
the  amount  he  Is  permitted  on  his  pears  and  apples.  He  is  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  proscribed  elements  are 
absolutely  essential  to  life,  and  that  recent  researches  have  shown 
that  lead  is  present  in  practically  all  food  or  drink. 

The  grower  and  the  consumer,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  expect 
their  servants  In  the  Federal  food  department  to  apply  a  certain 
amount  of  reason  and  common  sense  In  the  regulation  of  sucti 
matters. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  10,  1939 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
membership  cf  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  reconsid- 
ering its  action  of  May  19  in  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  from  one-third  to  one-half,  which  would  make 
it  uniform  with  the  aid  to  the  needy,  bhnd,  and  the  old-age 
assistance  laws. 

On  May  30  I  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
information  which  I  received  from  J.  Nelson  Tribby,  depart- 
ment adjutant  of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Mary- 
land, Inc.,  that  there  were  over  two  and  a  half  million  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  who  are  in  need  and  on  the  waiting 
list  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  We  know  that  half  a 
million  persons  are  being  taken  off  active  lists  because  of  lack 
of  money  in  the  counties,  making  it  impossible  for  those 
counties  to  pay  their  share  of  aid  to  dependent  children.  We 
know  that  in  almost  every  State  that  present  grants-in-aid 
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arc  being  arbitrarily  reduced  for  the  same  reason  as  Is  given 
in  taking  cases  off  the  active  hsts. 

I  feel  that  the  most  important  part  of  this  program  is  the 
one  that  relates  to  child  welfare  in  Maryland,  which  would 
mean  an  additional  $400,000  or  $500,000  per  year  to  supple- 
ment the  State  funds  that  we  have  available.  And  instead  of 
reducing  the  progx-am,  as  we  now  have  to  do,  especially  in 
Baltmiore  city,  where  500  or  600  cases  will  have  to  be  closed 
for  lack  of  funds,  we  would  have  enough  money  to  continue 
the  program  and  take  care  of  most  of  the  worthy  cases. 

Mr.  J.  Milton  Patterson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  State  Aid  and  Charities  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  will 
verify  that  my  remarks  are  the  true  facts  of  the  conditions 
In  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  wish  to  again  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  congratulating  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
its  good  work  toward  a  most  humane  cause.  I  urge  that  the 
House  concur  in  the  committee's  report  and  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  amendment. 


Citizens  of  the  United  States  Should  Hold  the  Jobs 
j        in  Industry  Which  Now  Belong  to  Aliens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  June  5.  1939 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  at  this  time  to  call 
attention  again  to  the  problem  which  is  created  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  employment  of  noncitizerts  in^industry,  basiness, 
and  commerce.  I  addressed  the  House  in  connection  with 
this  situation  on  March  31.  and  at  that  time  placed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  had  sent  to  Mr.  Howard  Coonley, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  in 
which  I  urged  his  organization  to  impress  the  manufacturers 
of  America  with  the  necessity  of  employing  American  citizens 
and  separating  from  their  jobs  those  individuals  who  are  not 
citizens  of  this  country.  I  further  called  his  attention  to  the 
action  of  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.  in  dismissing  100  alien 
workers  and  filling  those  positions  with  Americans. 

FAIL  TO  TAKE  .\CTION 

The  suggestion  which  I  made  to  Mr.  Coonley  was  con.sid- 
ered  by  the  employment  relations  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  under  date  of  May 
5  I  was  advised  by  Noel  Sargent,  secretary,  the  action  of 
that  group.    In  his  letter  he  stated: 

T  wish  to  advise  that  our  employment  relations  committee  ex- 
pressed its  sympathetic  interest  In  the  proposal  made  by  you.  but 
It  felt  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  at  the  present  time  for  the 
association  to  urge  its  membeis  to  take  a  census  of  the  employed 
and  discharged  noncitizens. 

I  quite  naturally  was  disappointed  that  no  affirmative 
action  was  taken,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  at  a  later  date  this 
organization  and  others  will  join  in  some  such  movement. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  this 
country  I  include  at  this  point  a  part  of  an  editorial  written 
by  Bcmarr  Macfadden  and  published  in  Liberty  under  date 
of  May  20: 

[From  Uberty  of  May  20.  19391 

SHOt'LD    NOT    ROB    CTTIZrNS 

The  great  problem  we  are  facing  at  the  present  time  is  the  making 
of  more  Jobs.  But  notwithstanding  the  unemployment  emergency, 
we  find  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  officials  to  open  our  ports 
to  an  increased  number  of  immigrants.  This  addition  to  our  popu- 
lation should  be  denounced.  Immigration  should  be  stopped 
altogether. 

Suppose  these  Immigrants  do  secture  Jobs  upon  arrival.  They  put 
an  American  citizen  cut  of  a  Job — they  make  one  Job  less  for  our 
own  people. 

If  the  father  of  a  family  was  heavily  in  debt  and  had  to  provide 
for  a  number  of  children,  and  had  to  borrow  money  or  accept  charity 
to  support  them,  would  it  be  wisdom  on  his  part  to  accept  a  few 
more  dependents  to  add  to  his  burdens? 

Well,  this  accurately  represents  the  situation  that  exists  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.   Here  we  are,  with  almost  a  third  of  our 


wage  earners  unemployed,  billions  required  to  keep  people  on  the 
dole  or  In  charity  Jobs,  and  what  earthly  reason  have  we  lor  adding 
to  our  unemployment  burdens  by  allowing  Immigrants  to  land  on 
our  shores?  They  are  strangers  and  should  be  barred  out  absolutely. 
Why  should  we  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  support?  Why 
should  we  rob  our  own  citizens  of  employment? 

In  a  recent  speech  in  Congress,  Senator  Reynolds  stated:  "We 
have  e.xpended  billions  of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  unfortunate  men  and  women.  Unemployment,  there- 
fore, is  indeed  a  mammoth  problem,  and  our  huge  unemployment 
record  exists  despite  the  fact  that  3.000,000  of  our  people  are  on  the 
relief  rolls  and  that  4,000.000  people  In  the  United  States  are  work- 
ing either  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  for  the 
respective  State  goverruneats.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
80  percent  of  all  the  unemployed  in  the  entire  world  are  to  be 
found  in  the  confines  of  the  United  States." 

Of  cour.se,  Senator  Reynolds  is  branded  as  a  Fascist  by  the  for- 
eign recipients  of  our  beneficence;  but  if  fighting  for  Americanism 
of  the  Washington  and  Lincoln  t\-pe  subjects  him  to  this  libel,  he 
"can  take  it."  He  has  apparently  recognized  the  deplorable  need 
of  protecting  our  own  home  folks.  When  foreigners  arc  given  Jobs 
and  native-born  American  citizens  are  denied  them,  this  is  indeed 
cau.se  for  caustic  criticism.  As  long  as  there  is  a  good  American 
citizen  on  the  unemployed  list  there  is  no  earthly  rea.son  why  we 
should  be  accepting  prospective  Job-seeking  citizens  from  other 
countries.  We  should  protect  our  own  homes  first  of  all,  and  after 
that  duty  has  been  properly  assimied  humanitarian  motives  can 
rightly  be  encouraged. 

I  include  also  the  following  Associated  Press  dijrpatch  and 
articles  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times. 

GENERAL    MOTORS    OUSTING    ALIENS    NOT   FTLTNG   PAPERS 

New  York,  April  27. — General  Motors  Corporation  totlay  an- 
nounced that  division  managers  and  department  heads  have 
started  checking  records  of  employees  to  determine  who  are  not 
United  States  citizens. 

Those  who  are  aliens,  a  spokesman  said,  are  being  assisted  in 
getting  their  naturalization  papers.  Those  who  refuse  to  take  out 
papers  are  being  discharged. 

A  canvass  showed  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  Its  employees 
are  aliens,  the  company  said. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  1 

ALIEN    DISMISSALS   LAID   TO    WARCRAFT   PLANS    AS   GENERAL    MOTORS    OUSTS 

125    OF   3,000   MEN 

North  Tarrytown.  N.  Y.,  April  29. — Reports  that  the  local  Chev- 
rolet and  Fisher  Body  plants  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 
would  be  used  for  the  prociuction  of  Government  aircraft  equip- 
ment were  current  here  this  week-end  as  the  factories  crntluucd 
to  discharge  alien  employees. 

Although  General  Motors  officials  In  New  York  and  Detroit  de- 
clared that  it  had  been  the  company's  policy  since  1932  to  dismiss 
workers  who  declined  to  take  out  naturalization  pajiers,  no  expla- 
nation was  forthcoming  for  the  delay  In  putting  the  policy  into 
practice  here. 

Joseph  Ga'gano,  financial  secretary  of  Local  118  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America,  disclosed  that  the  War  Department, 
as  part  of  Its  Indu.strlal  mobilization  campaign,  had  made  a  serret 
survey  of  facilities  in  the  two  plants.  The  union  official  said  that 
the  machinery  in  the  factories  and  their  accessibiliiy  to  the  mala 
line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  Hudson  River,  made 
th-^m  well-suited  to  the  manufacture  of  military  equipment,  espe- 
cially aircraft  engines. 

If  any  aircraft  accessories  were  made  there,  the  company  would 
have  to  get  rid  of  all  employees  without  citizenship  papers,  legal 
experts  in  Wa.«hlngton  declared.  The  Air  Corps  Act  of  July  2,  1926, 
provides  that  •no  aliens  employed  by  a  contractor  for  furnishing  or 
constructing  aircraft  or  aircraft  parts  or  aeronautical  acces.sories 
for  the  United  States  .'hall  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  the  plana 
or  specifications  or  the  work  under  construction,  or  to  partic.pato 
j  in  the  contract  trials  without  the  written  consent  beforehand  of 
i    the  secretary-  of  the  department  concerned." 

The  War  Department  said  this  rule  was  being  rigidly  enforced  In 
all  contracts  for  plan-s  and  aircraft  accessories,  but  thnt  no  pres- 
sure of  any  kind  was  being  exerted  against  aliens  engaged  In  the 
production  of  other  war  materials. 

The  Chevrolet  plant  at  North  Tarrytown  is  at  work  on  a  special 
type  of  truck  for  the  Army,  and  an  Army  officer  visits  the  factory 
evcrj'  workday  to  inspect  the  product. 

Mr.  Gals^ano  estimated  that  175  of  the  3  000  persons  employed  by 
General  Motors  at  the  two  plants  had  been  dropped  In  the  la.st 
month  for  the  lack  of  first  citizenship  papers.  He  said  the  com- 
pany had  encouraged  men  for  several  years  to  apply  for  naturaliza- 
tion but  that  no  one  ever  had  been  discharged  In  the  past  for 
failure  to  comply.  The  union  representative  made  clear  that  his 
organization  was  not  '^king  any  stand  against  the  dismissals. 

\Aom  the  New  York  Times] 
Aliens  Seen  Adding  to  Job  Problems — Those  In  United  States 
Illegally    Ke#'     Citizens    Prom    Procxjrino    Work,    Somervell 
Hears — Propose  Ban  Backed 

Mr.  Rudolph  Reimcr,  commissioner  of  immigration  and  naturali- 
zation at  Ellis  Island,  declared  yesterday  in  a  letter  to  Lt.  Col. 
Brechon  B.  Somervell,  local  Works  Progress  admintstrator,  that  If 
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the  legislature  passed  a  certain  law  It  would  be  a  mLsdemeanor  to 
employ  any  person  who  was  In  the  United  States  illegallv. 

The  letter  waa  sent  by  Mr.  Reimer  in  his  personal  capacity  and 
not  as  a  Federal  official.  It  pointed  out  that  a  biU  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  aliens  here  illegally  had  been  approved  by  the 
assembly  and  was  now  awaiting  action  in  the  senate  at  Albany. 

"Since  we  require  a  native-born  child  to  produce  working  papers 
before  the  employer  is  pe/mlttcd  to  place  the  native-born  child  on 
the  pay  roll  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  require  the  alien  to  thow 
affirmatively  that  he  is  not  in  our  country  illegally"  Mr.  Reimer 
said.  "I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  New  York  State  want  the 
Jobs  In  our  State  for  those  who  are  legally  here  or  who  are  its 
citizens." 

The  Impossibility  of  patrolling  adequately  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  borders  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  was  cited  by  Mr.  Reimer  In  support  of  his  contention  that 
"many  thousands"  had  come  Into  the  country  illegally  and  now 
held  Jobs  here. 

"Judging  from  the  Inquiries  made  at  Ellis  Island  for  advice  how 
to  purge  the  alien  of  illegal  entry  the  statement  that  there  are 
many  thousands  employed  is  not  an  exapperatirn"  Mr.  Reimer  told 
Colonel  Somervell.  "Tliis  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  12,664  visitors  now  In  the  United  States  whose  departure 
our  department  at  Ellis  Island  has  been  unable  to  verify.  No  one 
knows  the  exact  number." 


Pensions  For  the  Aged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OF  1NDL\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  10,  1939 

Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  the  aged  and  needy  of  our  country  is 
wise  and  just — and  is  here  to  stay.  However,  this  function 
of  government,  though  almost  universally  approved  by  our 
people,  may  be  retarded  a  long  time  through  the  wanton  mis- 
handling of  the  problem  of  self-ser\ing  demagogues,  striv- 
ing to  keep  the  final  solution  hanging  in  the  balance  and 
thus  preserve  benefits  which  they  have  been  reaping  since 
1934. 

The  popular  appeal  of  'Tension^  for  the  aged"  has  been  a 
gold  mine  for  quick-witted  promoters  seeking,  primarily,  to 
enrich  their  own  coffers  and  no  one  would  be  more  disap- 
pointed than  they  sliould  the  Congre.ss  enact  a  Federal  pen- 
sion plan,  thereby  curtailing  their  revenue  derived  from  the 
donations  of  trusting  aged  people  to  help  the  cause. 

The  Social  Security  Act.  enacted  in  1935,  was  hailed  as  the 
first  step  in  the  march  of  social  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
security  for  the  aged  and  needy.  Recognizing  the  right  of 
the  American  people  to  have  security  and  comfort  for  tJiose 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  modern  industrial 
life,  the  Congress,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt, 
enacted  into  law  the  Social  Security  Act  which  was  aimed  to 
relieve  the  fear  of  destitution  and  misery  in  old  age. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  benefits  provided  under 
the  act  are  inadequate  and  while  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, the  act  should  be  liberalized  to  provide  ample  benefits 
to  permit  those  who  have,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
been  retired  from  industrial  life  to  live  out  their  declining 
years  in  peace  and  comfort. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  adequate  assistance  to  the 
aged  and  needy,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  my  record  of  spon- 
sorship in  1923  of  the  first  old-age  pension  bill  ever  to  be 
Introduced  in  the  Indiana  State  Legislature. 

When  the  present  Social  Security  Act  was  under  consid- 
eration in  Congress  I  supported  and  worked  for  amend- 
ments which  would  have  raised  the  amount  of  assistance  to 
$45  monthly.  This  amendment,  advocated  by  myself  and 
others  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  failed  of  enactment 
when  the  act  was  finally  passed.  Since  that  time  I  have 
often  declared  myself  in  favor  of  benefits  more  adequate 
than  those  provided  under  the  present  Social  Security  Act. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  inaugurate  a  national  system  of  old-age  seciu-ity,  the 
benefits  to  be  paid  directly  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
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and  that  such  plan  shoiild  be  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

However,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  In  or  lend  my 
support  to  any  measure,  bill,  or  plan  which  leads  the  aged 
people  of  our  coimtry  to  believe  that  they  are  to  be  provided 
with  incomes  greater  than  they  have  ever  enjoyed;  incomes 
which  are  not  possible  to  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
not  eligible  for  pensions;  incomes  which  they  mast  promptly 
spend  before  receiving  another  check. 

I  do  not  believe  in  placing  an  unbearable  tax  burden  on 
one  very  large  group  for  the  questionable  benefit  of  another 
comparatively  small  group  of  oiu-  citizens. 

When  I  say  the  aged  are  being  misled  by  false  and  glowing 
promises  I  refer  to  those  who,  under  the  guise  of  being  friends 
of  the  aged,  have  been  collecting  dimes  and  quarters  from 
aged  widows  and  unemployed  for  the  past  5  years,  holding 
out  as  the  promised  reward  a  $200-a-month  "bale  of  hay" 
which  they  hope  will  continue  to  attract  them  but  never  be 
reached. 

After  wasting  $4,000,000  wrung  from  the  needy  old  people 
of  America  by  promises  which  they  knew  could  never  be  ful- 
filled, and  by  holding  out  hope  which  they  counted  on  to 
continue  indefinitely,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  call  a 
halt  to  such  nefarious  practices. 

It  being  generally  agreed  that  pensions  for  the  aged  are  a 
permanent  necessity  in  this  country,  let  us  enact  a  sane, 
sensible  pension  law  which  will  provide  a  decent,  comfortable 
existence  to  those  no  longer  able  to  work.  Let  us  pay  these 
benefits  directly  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  not  leave 
the  problem  to  48  individual  States  to  cope  with.  It  is  a 
national  problem  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Federal 
Government. 


Land-Utilization  Project  at  Minden,  La. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  10,  1939 


RESOLUTION    OF     THE     CITY     COUNCIL    OP    THE     CITY     OP 

MINDEN,   LA. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  connection  with  my  exten- 
sion of  remarks  I  present  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Minden,  La.,  in  reference  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  land-utilization  project  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  located  north  of  Minden  in  Webster  Parish,  La. 

RESOLUTION    PERTAINING    TO    LAND-UTILIZATION    PROJECT 

Whereas  It  has  become  known  to  the  citizens  generally,  and  to 
the  City  Council  of  Minden,  Webster  Parish,  La.,  through  the 
Weekly  News  Letter  released  on  May  27,  1939,  under  the  signature 
of  the  Honorable  Overton  Brooks,  Member  of  Congress,  Fourth 
Louisiana  District,  that  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  land-utUi- 
zalion  project  In  northwest  Louisiana,  located  in  Webster  Parish, 
could  be  used,  very  properly,  as  a  farm  school;  that  arrangements 
be  worked  out  with  the  extension  department  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana or  with  the  State  University;  that  this  large  tract  of  land 
could  be  used  once  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  giving  short 
farm  courses  to  all  Interested  citizens;  that  such  citizens  could  be 
Invited  to  attend  this  course  and  take  part  in  the  actual  work  be- 
ing done  on  the  farm;  that  said  Hon.  Overton  Brooks.  Member  of 
Congress,  desires  to  hear  from  the  jieople  of  his  district  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  project;  and 

Whereas  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Minden,  taking  cognizance 
of  said  News  Letter  and  the  desire  of  the  Honorable  Congressman 
to  know  the  reaction  of  the  people  of  this  district  to  such  a  pro- 
posal have  prepared  and  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  attitude 
of  the  members  of  the  city  council  toward  the  proposed  project; 
and 

Whereas  that  such  a  practical  school  for  the  use  of  adult  and 
youthful  farmers  would  be  of  benefit  and  would  prove  of  value  to 
the  State,  parish,  and  farmers  of  this  northwest  section  of  Louisi- 
ana; that  it  would  be  of  value  to  farmers  in  being  shown  the  right 
and  proper  methods  of  preparing  the  land  for  cultivation,  for  a 
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practical  knowledge  of  forestry.  In  taking  care  of  and  feeding  llve- 
■ Btock.  and  learning  the  scientific  methods  of  testing  seeds  and  fer- 
tilizers; and 

Whereas  the  cultivation  and  caring  for  old  lands  and  soils  Is  a  new 
problem  to  the  farmers  of  this  area,  accustomed  as  they  have  been 
to  cultivating  new  Rround  to  the  neglect  of  the  old;  and 

Whfreas  the  activities  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser\-lce,  the  Land 
Utilization  Scr\lce.  and  the  farm  dpmon.siration  agents  have  proved 
of  imcounted  value  to  the  farmers  as  well  as  to  all  other  citizens  of 
the  State;  and 

Whereas  if  such  farmers  could  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  a  short  period  of  time  each  year  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  scientifically  trained  men.  in  such  farm  care  and  cultivation 
method.s  as  have  proved  best  suited  for  this  area  by  science  and 
experlmeht;  that  it  would  be  of  considerable  value  in  leading  the 
^^..Jarfiier  into  these  new  ways  by  the  actual  doing  of  such  work  as  the 
^^  farmer  would  be  most  Interested  in  doing:  that  it  is  our  belief  that 
such  a  project  would  be  of  great  value  lo  all  farmers,  to  the  pari.sh 
and  S  ate;  and  therefore  be  it 

Rrsolffd  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Minden  in  regular 
aesrion.  That,  the  prfml.ses  considererl,  w?  recommend  to  the  lead- 
ers of*  the  United  Stales  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  State 
department  of  agriculture  that  they  make  such  provisions  as  they 
shall  diem  wise  and  practical  for  the  making  of  the  proper  use  of 
such  lands  as  are  ui.ci^r  the  control  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
In  Webster  Parish;  and  be  it  further 

Resolied.  That  the  City  Council  of  Minden  offer  Its  support  and 
cooperation  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  to  the  State 
department  of  agriculture  in  perfecting  the  uses  to  which  the  said 
land  projects  shall  be  put;  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  said  city 
council  that  a  practical  use  of  the  lands  on  the  said  land-utilization 
project  as  a  demonstration  to  farmers  might  prove  of  great  value, 
especially  wherein  the  farmers  would  take  active  part  in  such  work 
und-^r  the  type  of  guidance  which  has  been  given  through  the  Soil 
Cm-ervation  Service,  the  State  Agriculture  College,  and  Farm 
Extension;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  land-utilization  project  could  be  made  into  a 
gathering  point  for  such  organizations  as  the  various  high-school 
dubs  future  farmers'  and  adult  farmers'  orj^anlzations;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  Minden  expresses  its  thanks 
to  the  S-^il  Conservation  Service,  to  the  Agricultural  Departments 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  for  the  good  work  done  by 
fuch  aitcncles  In  the  revolutionary  services  rendered  to  the  benefit 
of  this  parish.  State,  and  city,  and  that  at  all  times  the  members 
cf  the  city  government  of  Minden.  Webster  Parish.  La.  offers 
Its  full  and  complete  cooperation  to  such  agencies  as  have  been 
named  above;  and  be  it  further 

Resoh-ed.  That  this  resolution  be  engrcssed  in  the  minutes  of  the 
council  and  a  true  copy  thereof  be  mailed  to  Hon.  Overton  Brooks, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Thus  done.  read,  and  passed  by  unanimous  vote  In  special  regular 
Fession  cf  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Minden  on  this  5th  day 
of  June  1939. 

David  W.  Thomas. 

Mayo^  of  Minden. 
Lfon  W    Adkins. 

Secretary  of  Council. 

I  certify  that  the  above  resolution  is  a  true  copy  cf  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  City  Council  of  Minden.  La.,  on  June  5.  1939. 

Leon  W.  Adkins. 
I  Secretary  of  Council. 


National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  10,  1939 


TELEGRAM   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT   OF  LAFA-YETTE   COLLEGE 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  telegram 
received  by  me  from  the  president  of  Lafayette  College: 

Easton,  PA.,  June  8.  1939. 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Waltxk. 

House  of  Representatit^es.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Understand  move  under  way  to  reduce  recommended  appropria- 
tion to  National  Youth  Administration  for  year  beginning  July  1 
by  $50,000,000.  May  I  urge  you  most  strongly  to  oppose  any  reduc- 
tion? Tills  fund  has  been  one  of  the  best  administered  funds  in 
the  national  administration  and  has  been  of  tremendous  benefit  and 
help  to  both  public  and  private  Institutions  throtighout  the  Nation. 


Any  reduction  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the  education.  Job-train- 
ing, and  social-adjustment  aid  to  nearly  50.000  American  youths 
now  In  the  program.  Your  strong  resistance  to  any  reduction 
move  will  vitally  assist  In  building  the  youth  of  the  future. 

W   M   Lewis, 
Lafayette  College. 

Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  10,  1939 


STATEMENT    BY    VTNCENTE    GEIGEL-POLANCO.    MEMBER    OP 
THE  ECONOMIC   DELEGATION  OP  PUERTO   RICO 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remark.s  in  the  REroRo.  I  include  the  following 
statement  by  Vincente  Geigel-Polanco,  member  of  the  eco- 
nomic delegation  of  Puerto  Rico: 

To  the  Honorable  Franklin  D    Roosevklt. 

Presidmt  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  economic  convention  of  Ptierto  Rico,  constituted  by  accred- 
ited delegations  representing  all  fields  of  human  endeavor  in  this 
island — agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  banking,  labor,  profes- 
sions, and  civic,  social,  economic,  fraternal,  and  cultural  organi- 
sations— passed  on  March  12.  1939.  a  resolution  asserting  that  (i) 
the  fact  that  the  poUtical  status  of  Puerto  Rico  has  not  been  de- 
fined as  yet  creates  a  state  of  restlessness  and  uncertainty  which 
injures  the  best  interests  of  the  Island,  hinders  its  economic  devel- 
opment and  embarrasses  the  harmonious  coordination  of  our 
relations  with  the  United  States:  (2)  that  as  long  as  this  anoma- 
lous situation  prevails,  it  will  be  impossible  to  formulate  adequate 
plans  of  economic  reconstruction  for  the  peculiar  needs  of  our 
people;  and  (3)  that  exercising  those  rights  emanating  from  our 
condition  of  American  citizens — especially  the  right  of  petition 
guaranteed  and  consecrated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — we  should  recjuest  action  from  Congress  auihorizing  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  decide  Its  political  status  according  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination. 

In  view  thereof,  the  convention  resolved  to  submit  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Insular  legislative  assembly  asking  that  body  to 
petition  from  Congress  proper  authorization  so  that  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  can  proceed  to  decide  its  permanent  political  status 
under  said  principle  of  self-determination.  Similarly,  the  conven- 
tion gave  instructions  to  the  executors  of  its  resolutions  that  they 
should,  in  the  course  of  their  action  before  the  Federal  authorities, 
emphasize  and  make  clear  the  expressed  criterion,  and  that  they 
should  pursue  suitable  activities  to  have  same  receive  proper 
attention,  and  to  obtain,  with  the  urgency  called  for  by  the  situ- 
ation, redress  for  the  grievance  It  points  out. 

In  compliance  tn  this  mandate,  as  a  member  of  the  economic 
delegation  of  Puerto  Rico  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
facts  to  the  Judicious  consideration  of  Your  Excellency:- 

HISTORICAL    BACKGROUND 

The  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  the  year  1493  The  first  Puerto  Rican 
settlement  was  founded  in  1508.  a  hundred  years  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  Jamestown  in  Virijlnia.  Spain  settled  and  colonized 
the  Island,  transplanting  and  adapting  to  the  Antillean  environ- 
ment the  best  institutions  of  Spanish  culture.  The  formative 
process  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  took  place  during  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The 
first  300  years  covered  the  necessary  stages  for  the  development  of 
the  population,  the  administrative  organization  of  the  different 
towns,  and  the  initial  promotion  of  the  material  resources.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
had  already  attained  Its  own  peculiar  characteristics,  a  sufficiently 
defined  personality  and  a  clear  concept  of  social  Justice.  All 
through  that  century  Puerto  Rico  kept  on  laying  firmer  founda- 
tions for  its  personality  and  developing  a  culture  of  strong  vitalities. 

As  a  Province  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  we  enjoyed  wide  represen- 
tation in  the  National  Parliament  on  the  same  basis  of  equality  as 
the  Spanish  Provinces  of  the  Peninsula.  On  November  25,  1897. 
the  Spanish  CkJvernment  granted  Puerto  Rico  the  autonomy  chart 
acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  our  people  to  such  a  substantial 
degree  that  it  could  enter  into  trade  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions. The  Autonomy  Chart  established  a  government  of  the  par- 
liamentary type  The  legislative  branch  was  composed  of  a  cham- 
ber of  representatives  and  a  council  of  administration  empowered 
to  legislate  on  all  local  matters  including  administrative  organiza- 
tion, public  credit,  banking  and  monetary  system,  and  with  full 
authority   to   dictate   its   own   tariffs.    The   executive   power   was 
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Tested  In  a  governor  general,  assisted  by  a  cabinet  composed  of 
five  secretaries — grace.  Justice,  and  Interior,  finance,  public  educa- 
tion, public  works,  and  posts  and  telegraphs,  and  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce — all  of  them  Puerto  Rlcans  and  endowed 
with  such  powers  that  no  executive  order  of  the  governor  could  be 
carried  out  unless  it  was  previously  countersigned  by  the  «»- 
responding  secretary. 

In  1898  I*uerto  Rico  had  a  homogenous  population  of  approxi- 
mately a  million  inhabitants,  a  well-defined  historical  personality. 
a  common  language — Spanish — and  a  solid  culttire  related  to  the 
purest  Greco-Latin  traditions.  The  country  was  enjoying  an 
autonomous  and  responsible  government. 

AMntlCAN  OCCtn'ATION 

It  was  then  that  the  Spanish-American  War  took  place.  Puerto 
Rico  was  not  responsible  for  that  armed  conflict,  and  neither  did 
it  have  any  Interference  in  it  nor  wa?  It  a  conditioning  factor  thereof. 
Nevertheless,  on  July  25.  1898.  United  States  military  forces  occu- 
pied the  Island.  In  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  that  occasion.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commander 
of  the  forces  of  occupation,  said  as  follows:  "In  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  agralnst  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  people  of  41ie  United 
States  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  Jxistlce,  and  humanity.  Its  military 
forces  have  come  to  occupy  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  They  come 
bearing  the  banner  of  freedom.  •  •  •  They  bring  you  the  fos- 
tering arm  of  a  nation  of  free  people,  whose  greatest  power  Is  in 
Justice  and  humanity  to  all  those  living  within  Its  fold.  •  •  • 
We  have  not  come  to  make  war  upon  the  people  of  a  country  that 
for  centuries  has  been  oppressed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  you 
protection,  not  only  to  yourselves  but  to  your  property  to  promote 
your  prosperity,  and  to  bestow  upon  you  the  immunities  and  bless- 
ings of  the  liberal  institutions  of  our  Government." 

In  the  peace  conferences  which  followed  the  war  operations  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  demanded  the  cession  of  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  signod  at  Paris  December 
10.  1898.  the  Island  was  ceded  accordingly.  Article  DC  of  the  treaty 
provides  that  "the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native 
Inhabitants  of  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States 
fhall  be  determined  by  Congre.'^s."  As  an  explanation  to  this  article 
the  American  commissioners.  In  their  memorandum  of  December  9, 
1898,  made  the  following  statement:  "As  regards  the  political  status 
and  civil  rights  t-f  the  native  Inhabitants,  these  were  reserved  to 
Congress,  which  would  enact  laws  for  the  government  of  territories 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  this  being  but  v.  confirmation  of  the 
right  of  the  soverlgn  power  to  leave  to  the  new  government  the 
establishment  of  these  important  relations.  The  Congress  of  a 
nation  which  never  enacted  a  law  oppressive  or  detrimental  to  the 
rights  of  residents  within  Its  dominions  and  whose  laws  guarantee 
the  greatest  liberty  compatible  with  the  conservation  of  property, 
surely  can  be  trusted  not  to  depart  from  Its  well-established  prac- 
tice in  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands." 

PRESENT   STATUS    OF   PUERTO    BICO 

After  a  period  of  military  rule  the  United  States  Congress  passed 
the  Foraker  Act  on  April  12,  1900,  establishing  a  civil  government  in 
Puerto  Rico.  This  law  declared  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  "citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico,"  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States. 

On  March  2,  1917,  Congress  passed  the  Jones  Act  which,  slightly 
amended.  Is  still  In  force.  The  new  law  created  a  legislative  assem- 
bly composed  of  a  house  of  representatives  and  a  senate,  both 
elected  by  popular  vote  and  empowered  to  legislate  on  some  local 
matters  but  subject  In  Its  action  to  the  veto  power  of  the  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Congress. 
The  President  appoints  the  Governor,  the  attorney  general,  the 
commissioner  of  educatlcn.  the  auditor,  and  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  act  declared  the  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico  has  always  been  ambiguous. 
Certain  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  characterized  the  island  as 
an  "unincorporated"  Territory  in  contrast  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
that  are  "Incorporated ."  The  extent  to  which  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stales  applies  to  Puerto  Rico  has  never  been  specifi- 
cally delimited.  Under  the  present  status  the  United  States  Con- 
gress exercises  full  powers  to  pass  upon  all  matters,  both  internal 
and  external,  affecting  Puerto  Rico.  Our  people  entirely  lack  au- 
thority to  face  and  solve  their  fundamental  problems. 

In  the  economic  sphere  we  were  deprived  of  the  autonomy  that 
In  tariff  matters  we  enjoyed  In  1898;  the  free  exchange  of  goods 
was  Introduced  In  our  trade  relations  with  the  United  States;  all 
American  tariffs  were  made  extensive  to  cover  our  trade  with  other 
countries  and  we  were  Included  in  the  United  States  coastwise 
shipping  system,  which  forces  us  to  depend  on  the  more  expensive 
services  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

SOME    OF   THE    EFFECTS    OF    THE    PRESENT    STATUS    ON    THE    ECONOMY    OF 

PUERTO    RICO 

The  present  political  status  has  affected  the  Puerto  Rlcan  econ- 
omy in  the  most  disadvantageous  and  harmful  way.  The  whole 
system,  including  the  implications  of  the  tariff  has  gradually 
built  up  a  tjrpe  of  commercial  agriculture  exclusively  suitable  for 
exportation  which,  by  seriously  curtailing  the  subsistence  farming 
activities  Indispensable  to  feed  our  people,  compels  us  to  import 
almost  every  article  of  consumption.  Import  duties  imposed  on 
commodities  generally  consumed  by  most  people  are  so  high  that 
they  create  an  unsurmountable   barrier  for  our  commercial   ex-  ' 


change  with  other  nations.  Instead  of  simply  regulating  com- 
merce, the  American  tariffs  when  applied  to  this  Island  shut  out 
all  forelpn  products  that  could  be  obtained  elsewhere  to  our  eco- 
nomic advantage.  We  are  thus  forcibly  obliged  to  make  prac- 
tically all  our  purchases  in  the  North  American  market.  From  90 
to  95  percent  of  our  outside  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  of  the  tariff  in  Puerto  Rico 
Is  an  exceedingly  high  cost  of  living.  Rice,  wheat,  codfish,  beans, 
olive  oil,  cotton  fabrics,  and  a  hundred  more  items  that  we  must 
import  fall  under  the  prevailing  rates  of  tariff  protection.  That 
means  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  buy  those  commodities  In 
the  United  States  although  other  countries  may  have  them  at  more 
convenient  prices  for  us.  Let  us  see  Just  one  example  of  how  the 
American  tariffs  work  on  this  Island.  In  the  case  of  rice,  subject  to 
an  Import  duty  of  2»^2  cents  per  pound,  we  pay  every  year  nearly 
$2,000,000  In  excess  to  the  amount  that  we  would  have  to  pay  In 
any  other  market.  This  figure  does  not  include  the  overcharge  of 
the  transportation  In  American  vessels.  About  17  commcditles 
comprising  65  percent  of  all  food  consumed  In  the  Island  cost  us 
from  8  to  14  percent  higher  than  what  they  cost  In  the  city  of  New 
York.  Not  a  single  commodity  of  general  consumption  in  Puerto 
Rico  appears  in  the  free  list. 

However,  should  the  effects  of  the  tariff  end  with  the  increase  In 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living  as  its  only  consequence,  our  problem 
would  not  acquire  such  threatening  aspect.  But  besides,  it  Is  a  fact 
that  due  to  our  peculiar  conditions  the  tariff  does  not  protect  the 
Industrial  development  of  the  Island.  We  encounter  a  state  of 
things  which  rather  frustrates  the  initiatives  of  an  industrious  peo- 
ple such  as  ours  and  renders  practically  void  any  attempt  of  Indus- 
trialization with  Puerto  Rican  capital  due  to  the  absence  cf  adequate 
tariff  protection  for  our  own  producer  who  cannot  stand  the  compe- 
tition of  the  American  manufactures.  Consequently  we  are  unable 
to  create  new  sources  of  employment  to  meet  our  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  tariff  devised  to  give  generous 
protection  to  a  country  of  such  powerful  agricultural  and  Industrial 
activities  as  the  United  States  cannot  be  wisely  applied  to  a  small 
and  almost  exclusively  asrlcultural  country  mostly  made  up  by  con- 
sumers, suffering  an  economy  of  the  colonial  type,  subject  to  outside 
capital,  as  Puerto  Rico,  without  Incurring  not  simply  In  a  mere 
absurdity  of  economics,  but  also  In  the  annilUlation  of  the  local 
sources  of  production  and  in  a  precarious  Impoverishment  of  the 
country. 

Furthemiore  the  tariff  Is  greatly  responsible  for  the  large-scale 
land  tenure  and  the  absentee  owpetfhip  that  persist  In  the  Island. 
This  absurd  economic  regime — a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  system 
of  government  in  force — has  retarded  the  development  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Industry;  it  has  delayed  the  promotion  of  the  au- 
thentic wealth  of  the  cruntry;  It  has  obstructed  our  commerce  with 
unnecessary  restrictions  and  limitations;  It  has  lessened  our  oppor- 
tunities of  employment  to  a  most  perilous  minimum;  It  has  con- 
tributed to  increase  our  taxation  in  a  way  Injurious  to  the  Insular 
economy;  It  has  taken  away  from  us  the  sources  of  Income  which 
could  be  derived  from  our  own  customs  directed  by  local  laws  and 
local  convenience,  and  therefore  creates  for  our  Treastirj'  a  state  of 
perpetual  neediness  and  scantiness  Impelling  It  to  almort  exhaust 
its  borrowing  capacity  In  a  fruitless  effort  to  take  care  cf  the  pub- 
lic services  to  a  more  or  less  fair  degree;  It  has  established  such  an 
economic  structure  that  all  sorts  of  hardships,  burdens,  and  dis- 
advantages weigh  on  the  Puerto  Rlcan  constimers.  Amid  these 
circumstances  It  Is  Just  natural  thpt  our  economy  should  have 
suffered  a  gradual  process  of  decline  and  impoverishment,  and 
today  It  Is  on  the  vefge  of  collapse. 

In  recent  years  the  situation  has  turned  Itself  even  worse  and 
the  present  status  has  shown  to  a  still  greater  extent  how  It  chckea 
and  annihilates  whatever  Is  left  of  our  economic  life.  The  agrl- 
culttiral-adjustment  program  Imposed  substantial  sacrifices  from 
Puerto  Rico  although  we  do  not  share  Its  benefits  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  continental  areas,  neither  has  the  reconstruction  projects 
been  extended  to  the  Island  in  the  same  sense  of  generosity  and 
Justice  that  moves  them  in  the  States.  Under  the  quota  sj-stem 
for  the  production  of  sugar — the  most  Important  and  basic  local 
Industry — Puerto  Rico  has  suffered  a  greater  reduction  than  any  of 
the  domestic  areas.  Besides  Injuring  the  growers  and  other  pro- 
ducers, this  curtailment  has  considerably  diminished  the  already 
meager  chances  of  emplojrmcnt.  Instead  of  raising  the  quotas  to 
reasonable  standards,  new  decreases  have  taken  place,  and  as  a 
climax  to  all  arbitrary  acts  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  places  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  category  of  foreign  zones  as  regards  to  the  importation 
of  refined  sugar. 

In  all  those  aspects  In  which  the  tariff  really  protects  some  of  our 
products  we  find  that  favorable  effects  are  being  virtually  atmulled 
by  the  agricultural  adjustment  policy  and  especially  by  the  trade 
agreements  which  displace  us  from  the  American  market  through 
the  advantages  accorded  to  countries  sending  to  the  United  States 
the  same  commodities  that  we  produce. 

We  face.  Indeed,  a  very  critical  situation.  On  one  side  we  are 
forced  to  buy  in  the  American  market  all  we  consume,  and  on  the 
other  we  are  not  allowed  to  produce  as  much  as  our  resources  would 
permit  under  normal  conditions.  And  then,  after  being  reduced  to 
a  single  market  and  to  a  very  limited  production,  still  we  find  the 
above-mentioned  otistaclcs  in  our  way  when  marketing  our  products. 
It  Is  a  situation  that  necessarily  rviins  otix  economy  and  plunges 
oiu-  people  Into  despair. 
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Wc  are  dispossessed  of  any  power  to  protect  ourselves  from  said 
circumstances,  to  work  for  a  proper  solution,  or  to  chart  our  eco- 
nomic life  in  accordance  to  the  potentialities,  means,  and  wealth  of 
the  ifland.  Hence  our  productive  possibilities  tend  to  vanish,  our 
resources  are  coming  to  naught,  and  our  people  are  getting  poorer 
and  poorer. 

An  unavoidable  state  of  profound  collective  restlessness  and  dis- 
content arises  Irom  those  conditions.  It  is  that  our  people  cannot 
willingly  accept  Its  own  destruction.  We  firmly  believe  that  we 
also  have  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  justice,  and 
happlnes.s.  Puerto  Rico  longs  for  the  power  to  promote  Its  produc- 
tion, raise  the  standards  of  living  and  the  working  condliions  of 
the  laboring  classes,  introduce  policies  of  true  social  Justice,  insure 
the  well-being  of  all  Its  citizens,  and  organize  itself  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

But  as  long  as  th:s  anomalous  situation  resulting  from  our  un- 
defined political  status  prevails  it  will  be  absolutely  Impossible  to 
draw  up  a  program  for  the  economic  reconstruction  according  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  island,  because  we  lack  the  indispensable 
authority  to  trace  that  program  and  because  we  have  not  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  decide  and  direct  our  destiny  through  a 
democratic  procedure. 

No  step  has  been  taken  by  any  of  the  Federal  administrations  to 
place  the  Island  In  condition  to  clarify  Its  permanent  political 
status.  Up  to  now.  and  during  40  years  of  American  rule,  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been  living  aimlessly,  without  a  chance 
to  determine  the  course  of  its  aspirations.  The  undefined  status 
has  prevented  the  Island  from  the  proper  orientation  of  its  economic 
structure.  Its  school  sj-stem.  and  its  normal  life  as  a  civilized  com- 
munity. The  absurdity  of  the  situation  has  maintained  In  us  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  where  direct  our  future;  It  has  provoked 
the  present  social  crisis,  the  economic  chaos,  and  the  Inability  of 
the  island  to  utilize  Its  resources  to  the  benefit  of  Its  needy  classes; 
It  has  carried  us  to  waste  our  efforts,  our  energies,  and  our  millions 
of  dollars  in  keeping  an  educational  system  which  lacks  a  definite 
purpose;  and  It  has  dragged  the  people  to  the  present  degree  of 
uneasiness  and  uncertainty  so  damaging  to  Its  progressive  evolution 
and  so  detrimental  to  the  development  of  a  good  citizenship. 

It  Is  therefore  most  urgent  and  undeferable  that  this  colonial  sys- 
tem be  replaced  by  a  sy.stem  of  government  responsible  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  To  attain  this  change  It  Is  Indispensable 
that  Congress  should  authorize  Puerto  Rlcans  to  decide  the  per- 
manent political  status  of  the  Island  In  accordance  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination. 

The  right  of  our  people  to  decide  its  own  political  status  rests 
on  the  natural  right  of  every  civilized  community  to  rule  Its  own 
life.  From  the  Puerto  Rican  point  of  view  the  urgency  to  decide 
the  final  political  status  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  present  sys- 
tem fails  to  provide  the  permanrnt  guaranties  that  must  be  had 
lor  the  progressive  development  of  the  economy,  culture,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

Besides  the  arguments  that  could  be  advanced  by  Puerto  Rico 
asking  for  authorization  to  decide  Its  political  status,  there  ore 
from  the  Amrrlcan  point  of  view  Itself  additional  and  very  power- 
ful reasons  strengthening  cur  petition,  to  wit: 

Tliat  the  system  of  government  which  prevail  In  the  island  does 
not  derive  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  there- 
fore run"  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  the  democratic  institu- 
tions of  tl.e  United  States. 

That  the  United  States  Is  responsible  for  the  economic  chaos 
existing  In  Puerto  Rico  as  a  consequence  of  the  actual  govern- 
mental system,  and  that  It  behooves  Congress  and  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration to  free  the  island  from  the  system  producing  that 
chaos  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  national  pre.stige  but  also  as  a 
protective  measure  for  American  taxpayers  who  are  suffering.  In 
part,  the  effects  of  the  economic  chaos  of  Puerto  Rico. 

That  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  present  system  of 
government,  or  of  any  other  system  not  deriving  Its  powers  from 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  do  not  satisfy  the  moral  pledges  and 
legal  commitments  Incurred  before  the  world  by  the  United  States 
In  the  act  of  occupation  of  the  Island. 

That  the  continuation  of  such  colonial  tj-pe  of  government  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States  on  a  civilized  country  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — a  sister  country  of  the  Spanish-American  group  of 
nations  and  united  to  It  by  the  txjnds  of  race,  tradition,  history, 
language,  and  culture — Is  In  opposition  to  the  basic  postulates  of 
Pan  Americanism,  impairs  the  moral  principles  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy,  and  hampers  the  International  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  democratic  power. 

That  an  early  definition  of  the  Puerto  Rican  political  status 
will  effectively  contribute  to  encourage  better  economic  relations 
and  to  bring  a  closer  spiritual  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

That  as  a  vital  part  of  the  national-defense  program — In  which 
the  strategic  position  of  the  Island  perferms  such  an  Important 
role  according  to  expert  opinion — It  Is  essential  that  the  United 
States  should  secure  the  sincere  cooperation  and  dependable 
loyalty  of  Puerto  Rico  through  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
people. 

That  In  the  light  of  American  history,  precedents,  and  free  In- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  it  Is  evident  that  the  only  demo- 
cratic way  to  solve  the  problem  of  Puerto  Rico  is  by  an  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress  allowing  the  people  of  the  IMand  to  decide  its 


political    status    In    accordance    to    the    principle    of    self-deter- 
mination. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  economic  convention 
of  Puerto  Rico,  this  delegate  respectfully  petitions  Your  Excellency 
to  reconunend  to  Congress  proper  action,  so  that  without  any  fur- 
ther delay  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  may  be  able  to  decide  in  a 
democratic  way  its  final  form  of  government. 

The  situation  that  I  have  stated  In  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  involves  a  problem  of  vital  Importance  to  the  life, 
liberty.  Justice,  and  happiness  of  2.000.000  citizens,  who  hereby 
place  their  fate  In  your  hands,  as  It  is  up  to  Your  Excellency,  as 
President  and  champion  of  democracy,  to  lend  us  your  valuable 
assistance  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Respectfully  submitttd. 

Vicente  Geigel-Polanco,  ' 
Member  of  the  Economic  Delegation  of  Puerto  Rico. 


James  Hamilton  Lewis 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  James  Hamilton 
Lewis,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  bowed  our  heads  in  sor- 
row at  the  knowledge  that  the  grim  reaper  had  summoned, 
without  previous  warning,  cur  beloved  friend,  Senator  J, 
Hamilton  Lewis.  A  rare  and  radiant  personality  passed  on 
and  in  our  hearts  there  is  left  a  distinct  void.  Father  Time, 
when  calling  the  roll,  is  no  respecter  of  ability  or  character. 

To  have  known  Senator  Lewis  was  to  have  loved  him.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  him 
many  years  ago  when  he  first  moved  to  Chicago  to  make  his 
residence.  Chicago  was  my  home  at  the  time,  and  as  a  young 
rookie  in  the  Democratic  Party  I  was  assigned  to  the  pleasant 
duty  of  transporting  Mr.  Lewis  during  many  campaigns. 
The  successful  political  careers  of  many  public  figures  in 
Chicago  is  directly  attributable  to  the  scholarly  brilliance, 
the  sparkling  wit,  and  the  eloquent  oratory  of  "Ham,"  as  he 
was  affectionately  known. 

Upon  my  election  to  Congress  I  was  privileged  to  actively 
renew  my  friendship  with  Mr,  LEwas — a  friendship  which  had 
commenced  many  years  before  but  which  had  ceased  to  be- 
come active  when  I  moved  to  California  for  residence. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Lewis'  life  is  an  interesting  one.  and  suc- 
cess came  to  him  only  after  many  years  of  struggle  and  ad- 
versity. Perhaps  it  was  adversity  that  created  in  him  such  a 
complete  understanding  of  humanity.  Perhaps  it  was  his 
understanding  of  humanity  that  molded  his  character  into 
the  noble  gentleman  that  was  to  become  a  national  figure — 
one  whose  name  was  familiar  in  every  household. 

Senator  Lewis  was  one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  of  our 
time.  He  was  noted  for  his  courtly  manner,  for  his  idiosyn- 
cracies.  for  his  enviable  sense  of  humor,  for  his  amazing  gift 
of  fluent  oratory,  and  for  his  complete  genuineness,  which 
endeared  him  to  the  Nation.  Many  amusing  stories  have 
often  been  told  of  the  Senator,  each  one  of  which  has  the 
more  stronger  endeared  him  to  our  memory,  but  beneath  the 
veneer  of  courtly  manners  and  complete  mastery  of  discourse 
and  rhetoric  there  was  rugged  grain,  shrewd  common  sense, 
and  pohtical  skill.  He  was  distinctly  an  individual — a  mag- 
netic personality.  He  had  a  kindly  smile,  a  sincere  handclasp, 
and  his  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  stamped  him  as  a 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  indeed  a  brilliant  man,  but  most  of  all  he 
was  a  kindly  man — one  who  had  time  and  patience  for  every- 
one, including  the  most  humble.  I  knew  him  in  both  public 
and  private  life.  He  has  answered  the  call  of  Providence,  his 
soul  is  at  rest,  and  with  reverence  I  pay  my  humble  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  man. 
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The  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  of  America 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  10.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  THOMAS  (V.  I.)   DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  too  easy  a  matter  for 
the  continental  United  States  to  overlook  most  serious  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  our  offshore  area  where  citizens  of  the 
United  States  reside  and  who  are  entirely  helpless  in  a  way 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  legislation  which  provides  for  their 
form  of  government  is  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the 
Congress. 

Many  of  these  people  ai-e  subjected  to  the  status  of  "re- 
liefers" very  largely  becau.se  we  do  not  approach  the  solution 
of  their  problems  in  a  constructive  manner.  For  Congress  to 
make  appropriations  of  money  now  and  then  and  have  the 
funds  forwarded  to  these  areas  and  assume  that  such  a 
remittance  is  all  that  is  necessary  can  often  prove  more 
damaging  than  helpful. 

In  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islanders,  I  personally  feel  we 
have  been  very  negligent  in  the  performance  of  our  duties 
and  obligations  which  we  assumed  when  we  acquired  the 
islands  from  the  Danish  Government  and  thereby  brought 
the  islanders  under  the  complete  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

How  keenly  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  feel  their  mis- 
fortime  at  not  having  a  full-time  representative  here  in  the 
Capitol  of  their  Government  is  well  expressed  in  an  editorial 
appearing  on  June  1,  1939,  in  the  Daily  News,  a  newspaper 
published  in  St.  Thomas,  V.  I.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  submit  that  editorial  for  the  consideration  of 
Members  of  the  House. 

[From  the  St.  Thomas  (V.  I.)  Dally  News] 

It  Is  difficult  for  Virgin  Islanders  to  understand  why  the  Ameri- 
can people  balk  at  giving  them  fair  treatment,  and  at  the  same 
time  upbraid  them  for  their  poverty,  when  Congress  has  not  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  improve  conditions  In  the  Islands  by  allow- 
ing the  Virgin  Islands  to  have  the  benefit  pasmients  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937.  This  unfair  discrimination,  which  Is  applied 
only  against  the  poverty-stricken  islands,  of  all  the  sugar  areas, 
also  Includes  a  "unique  export  tax"  of  $6  per  ton  on  all  sugar  sent 
to  the  United  States. 

"Is  It  becau.se  we  have  no  powerful  lobby  In  Congress  that  we 
cannot  get  ju-stlce?"  ask  Virgin  I.«slanders.  Health,  education,  tour- 
ist development,  housing,  and  farm  relief  suffer  through  this  dis- 
criminatory holding  back  of  money  actually  earned  by  and  due  to 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

These  new  possessions  of  the  United  States  have  been  given 
some  charity  through  the  years,  but  now  that  they  are  learning 
to  become  self-dep>endcnt  they  want  to  assume  their  true  economic 
status  under  the  terms  given  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 
If  the  Islands  are  to  Improve  at  all.  or  even  to  exist,  they  must  get 
what  Is  due  to  them.  Govornment  by  neglect  is  worse  than  mis- 
rule because  It  is  more  subtly  bad.  The  United  States  cannot 
contmue  to  withdraw  all  Fedpral  deficiency  appropriations  with- 
out giving  the  Islands  what  is  their  own  property.  It  is  like  offer- 
ing a  sick  man  a  pair  of  crutches  and  then  cutting  off  tus  legs 
because  he  won't  walk  faster.  The  Irony  of  it  becomes  more  evi- 
dent when  even  the  crutches  are  taken  away. 

Most  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Virgin  Islands  come  because  the 
people  have  no  representatives  in  Washington  the  year  round. 
They  depend  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  the  American  press  to 
awaken  sentiment  In  their  favor  and  get  Congress  to  take  action 
on  the  petition  presented  by  the  special  delegates  from  the  munic- 
ipal councils  In  the  Islands.  This  year's  delegation  has  had  a  ter- 
rible task;  whether  or  not  It  will  accomplish  much  is  left  to  the 
tense  of  fair  play  and  consideration  for  subject  peoples  which 
Americans  are  supposed  to  possess. 


The  Farmer  Took  Chain-Store  Bait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  10.  1939 


EDITORIAL     PROM     THE     UNIONIST      AND     PUBLIC     PORUM, 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Unionist  and  Public  Forum,  published  by 
Wallace  M.  Short,  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  chain-store  tax 
bill  referred  to  in  this  editorial  is  one  sponsored  and  intro- 
duced by  myself  while  a  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Senate. 
[Prom  the  Unionist  and  Public  Porum.  Sioux  City,  Iowa] 

THE    FARMER    TOOK    CHAIN -STORE    BAIT 

A  farmer  of  northern  Iowa  decided  he  couldn't  save  his  farm 
home  by  growing  corn.  Being  a  resourceful  and  enterprising  fellow, 
he  determined  to  turn  his  farm  Into  a  pickle  factory,  producing 
the  raw  material  and  doing  the  processing  on  his  own  acres. 

It  worked.  He  produced  a  good  article  and  built  up  a  market 
for  it,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  road  to  a  modest  success. 

Then  came  along  the  agent  of  the  chain-store  system — "to  help 
him."  The  chain  would  take  off  tlie  farmer's  hands  the  marketing 
problem,  pay  him  a  better  price,  and  the  farmer  could  devote  all 
his  efforts  to  the  production  end. 

So  the  chain  took  the  entire  crop  of  pickles,  and  along  with  the 
crop  took  the  trade  the  farmer  had  developed.  It  seemed  to  work 
well  for  a  while. 

But  it  happened  that  this  farmer  was  also  a  State  senator,  and 
In  1935  there  was  a  chain-store  tax  bill  before  the  legislature,  and 
the  thousand-doUar-a-month  chain  lav^'yers  were  on  hand.  One  aC 
these  chain -store  agents  took  the  farmer  senator  aside  and  told  him 
how  he  must  vote. 

The  farmer  right  there  discovered  that  when  he  sold  his  pickle 
crop  and  his  trade  territory  to  the  chain  system,  he  sold  himself 
into  the  hands  of  a  ruthless  master — his  trade  territory  was  gone 
and  also  his  right  to  do  his  own  thinking.  He  t,old  the  chain 
agent  that  he  reserved  the  right  to  vote  according  to  his  own 
conscience — and  he  voted  for  the  chain-store  tax. 

Right  there  the  chain  system  dropped  the  farmer;  It  now  had 
the  trade  the  farmer  had  buUt  up.  Now  the  farmer  has  his  pickles 
but  no  market. 

This  goes  for  any  Individual  and  for  any  community  that  sella 
himself  or  itself  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign-owned  system. 

Ouce  in  the  power  of  the  system,  it  will  pay  what  it  pleases 
and  demand  the  right  to  tell  its  victim  what  he  must  think  and 
how  he  must  act. 

The  chain  builds  up  no  community,  initiates  no  new  enterprise. 
Its  business  Is  to  come  in  after  the  community  and  the  enterprise 
have  been  built  by  men  of  Initiative  and  enterprise  and  pick  the 
bones  of  the  Individual  or  the  community  and  ship  the  profit — 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  community — straight  down  to  the 
coffers  of  concentrated  and  stagnant  wealth  in  the  eastern  money 
centers. 

That  is  the  way  the  concentrated  reservoirs  of  stagnant  wealth 
are  created.  It  is  one  main  reason  our  Iowa  communities  are 
going  on  the  rocks. 


William  Ben  Cravens 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,   and  public  service  of  Hon.  William  Bew 
Cravens,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  KITCHENS.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  memorial  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  commemoration  of  the  life  and 
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services  of  our  departed  colleagues,  where  they  labored  so 
long  and  faithfully,  is  most  befitting  and  proper.  The  beau- 
tiful flowers,  the  hlies  and  evergreens,  that  bank  the  Speaker's 
rostrum  and  fill  the  Well  of  the  House  show  in  a  small  way 
our  respect  and  esteem. 

Wc  have  been  listening  to  the  United  States  Marine  Band 
orchestra  in  a  prelude  render  most  sacred  selections  admon- 
ishing us  of  our  mortality  and  of  the  sacredness  and  im- 
mortaiity  of  the  soul. 

At  high  noon  today  the  Congress  assembled  in  memory  of, 
and  as  a  sincere  tnbute  to,  those  of  us  whose  spirits  have 
passed  into  eternity,  leaving  to  us  and  posterity  only  mem- 
ories and  the  written  record  of  their  earthly  sojourn. 

We  listened  to  our  Chaplain,  Dr.  James  Shera  Montgomery, 
and  to  the  inspiring,  living  song  of  truth  rendered  by  Mr.  John 
Carter  in  the  words  "I  Know  Tliat  My  Redeemer  Liveth." 
We  listened  to  the  Temple  Quartet  sing  so  beautifully  and 
devotedly  'The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd." 

We  have  heard  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
solemnly  call  the  roll  of  our  departed  colleagues,  separated 
from  us  since  last  Memorial  Day.  and  there  was  no  reply:  only 
the  deepest  of  silence.  We  heard  hjm  call  the  name  of  Hon. 
Rcyal  Samuel  Copeiand,  Senator,  of  New  York;  Hon.  James 
Hamilton  Lewis.  Senator,  of  Illinois;  Hon.  Charles  J.  Colden, 
Mtmber  from  California;  Hon.  Allard  Henry  Gasque,  Mem- 
ber from  South  Carolina;  Hon.  Robert  Low  Bacon.  Member 
from  New  Ycrk;  Hon.  Joseph  Bcylan,  Member  from  New 
York;  Hon.  Stephen  Warfleld  Gambrill.  Member  from  Mary- 
land; Hon.  William  Ben  Cravens,  Member  from  Arkansas; 
Hon.  John  Burrwood  Daly.  Member  from  Pennsylvania;  and 
Hon.  Clarence  Wyly  Turner.  Member  from  Tennes.see. 

None,  of  course,  responded  here,  because  their  names  are 
now  on  another  roll,  and  they  henceforth  will  answer  the 
call  of  a  power  more  omnipotent  than  this  body,  as  they  re- 
cently did  when  summoned  from  amongst  us. 

After  the  roll  was  called,  all  Members  remained  in  devo- 
tional silence  after  which  the  Temple  Quartet  sang  another 
song,  that  very  beautiful,  appropriate,  and  comforting  song, 
'Rest  in  Peace." 

We  listened  to  the  eloquent  and  inspiring  address  of  Hon. 
Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  of  Ohio,  then  to  another  beautiful  song, 
"A  Spirit  Flower."  by  Mr.  John  Carter,  and  then  to  the  elo- 
quent, and  able  address  of  Hon.  James  P.  McGranery,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, followed  by  the  Temple  Quartet  rendering  another 
appropriate  and  comforting  song  entitled  "The  Strife  Is  O'er." 

Aftcr\^-ard  we  listened  to  taps  rendered  by  one  of  the  bu- 
glers of  our  Army  service,  and  which  so  often  many  of  us  have 
heard  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  in  life  for  the  living  as  for 
the  dead,  to  signal  that  the  lipht  of  life  in  our  departed 
colleagues  has  been  extinguished  and  shall  shine  no  more, 
and  that  they  have  retired  in  silence  everlasting.  Our  chap- 
Lain  will  in  a  few  moments  speak  the  benediction,  and  to 
our  departed  comrades  say  the  last  farewell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  recount  in  my  humble  way  and  in  a 
few^  words  something  of  the  life  and  services  of  Hon.  Ben 
Cravens,  of  Arkansas,  one  of  the  names  on  the  roll  and  called 
without  response. 

. »  He  departed  this  life  here  in  the  Capital  City,  January  13, 
1939.  He  represented  the  Fourth  District  of  Arkansas,  a  tier 
of  counties  along  the  border  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Ben 
Cr.avens  was  born  January  17.  1872.  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  a 
city  that  was  built  upon  the  western  frontier  of  this  country 
v.'hen  the  people  along  the  eastern  coast  line  and  elsewhere 
were  advancing  westward.  He  was  of  the  pioneers  who  set- 
tled the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  and  came  of  one  of  the  well- 
known  families  of  our  State.  He  was  married  at  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  leaves  today  his  widow  and  two  children  to 
mcurn  his  untimely  passing.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Fort  Smith.    He  served  as  city  attorney  of  Fort 


Smith  for  two  terms,  was  district  attorney  for  three  terms, 
and  without  opposition  was  elected  to  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
for  the  term  begirming  March  4,  1907.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second  Congresses  when  afterwards 
he  voluntarily  retired. 

After  20  years,  again  he  was  solicited  to  be  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  and,  without  opposition,  was  elected  to  the  Seventy- 
third.  Seventy-fourth,  Seventy-fifth,  and  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gresses. In  the  last  campaign  he  was  physically  indisposed, 
unable  to  leave  his  home  city,  but  overwhelmingly  was 
reelected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ben  Cravens  served  in  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
with  other  able  men  from  Arkansas.  There  were  Hon.  Robert 
Bruce  Macon,  Hon.  William  A.  Oldfield.  Hon.  Charles  Floyd. 
Hon.  Charles  Chester  Reid,  Hon.  Joseph  Taylor  Robinson,  and 
Hon.  Robert  Minor  Wallace,  all  of  whom  left  the  imprint  of 
their  work  in  the  records  of  the  American  Congress.  At  that 
time  there  served  in  the  Senate  Hon.  James  P.  Clarke.  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  a  leader  in  the  Senate  and  a  former 
Governor  of  Arkansas.  There  also  served  Hon.  Jeff  Davis, 
three  times  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ben  Cravens  was  an  unobtrusive  man.  He  did 
not  seek  publicity  for  publ.city's  sake.  He  was  frank,  honest, 
and  sincere  in  everything  he  said  or  did.  His  time  was  assid- 
uously and  quietly  employed  in  the  work  of  h.s  office  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  part  of  the  legislative  business,  and  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  in  every  matter  pertaining  to,  or  in  any- 
wii-c  affecting,  his  district  and  Slate.  He  was  not  influenced 
by  group  or  other  pressure,  and  exercised  his  own  judgment 
after  thoughtful,  careful  study  and  consideration,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  politically.  His  sentiments  and  opinions 
were  voiced  courageously  with  the  public  interest  foremost  in 
mind. 

Ben  Cravens  had  faith  and  confidence  in  the  good  judg- 
ment, intelligence,  and  common  sense  of  the  common  man, 
and  the  common  man  had  great  faith  and  trust  in  the  in- 
telligence and  good  judgment  of  the  one  about  v.'hom  I  am 
now  speaking.  He  was  dean  In  the  Congress  of  the  Arkansas 
delegation  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Tlie  service  in  Congress 
of  the  rest  of  us  from  Arkansas  has  been  of  short  duration, 
but  each  of  us  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  departed  col- 
league for  his  many  courtesies  and  the  considerate  attention 
shown  us,  as  well  as  for  his  wise  counsel.  He  was  at  all 
times  ready  and  willing  to  consult  with,  advise,  and  assist  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  honored  by  being  selected  as  one  of 
the  Members  to  accompany  the  remains  of  cur  departed 
colleague  to  his  native  home  and  city  of  Fort  S.mith.  Upon 
arrival  at  our  destination,  we  found  not  only  the  many 
friends  of  his  home  but  many  from  over  his  district  and  our 
State  present  to  render  a  last  sad  tribute  to  his  life  and 
remains.  The  funeral  services  were  held  in  his  home.  The 
streets  and  walks  were  filled  and  lined  with  many  hundreds 
of  his  friends  who  could  not  enter,  and  the  flowers  filled  the 
room  and  the  home  with  their  sweetness  and  messages  of 
love,  esteem,  respect,  and  admiration  for  our  departed  col- 
league. At  the  grave  we  consigned  his  body  to  the  tomb, 
full  well  knowing  that — 

Dust  thou  art  to  dust  rptxirr.eth. 
Was  not  spoken  cf  the  soul. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grief  of  his  beloved  wife,  splendid 
son  and  fine  daughter,  as  well  as  the  sorrow  of  his  many 
friends,  will  be  partially  appeased  and  softened  by  the  mod- 
est pride,  which  they  may  jastly  take,  in  the  memory  of  a 
husband,  father,  and  friend,  who  was  so  beloved,  and 
always  so  devoted  to  the  upright,  real,  honorable,  and 
straightforward  things  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hon.  Ben  Cravens  made  no  pretentions.  He 
was  what  he  was.    It  can  well  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  a — 

Statesman,  yet  a  friend  of  truth.    Of  soul  sincere. 

In  action  faithful,  and  In  honor  clear; 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  ends. 
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Charles  J.  Colden 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Charues  J.  CkjLDEN. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  solemn  occasion  to 
assemble  In  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  colleagues 
and  to  eulogiz?  and  scatter  a  few  flowers  on  the  pathway  of 
memory. 

We  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  majesty  of  death,  and 
we  genuinely  mourned  when  the  grim  messenger  called  to 
our  Father's  house  our  beloved  colleague  Chales  J.  Colden. 
Charlie  was  a  man  of  ability  and  honor,  and  he  gave  his 
health  in  the  service  of  his  congressional  district.  He  re- 
ceived earthly  honors  in  his  election  to  Congress,  but  he  has 
been  beckoned  to  a  greater  reward  than  that  conceived  for 
him  by  his  fellow  men. 

Charlie  was  a  devoted  husband,  a  fine  father,  and  a  true 
and  faithful  friend.  These  are  simple  titles,  yet  are  they  not 
the  grandest  titles  a  man  can  have? 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Charlie  shortly  aiter  our  mutual  election  to  Congress  in 
1933.  and  I  valued  his  friendship  highly.  To  us  mortals  it 
seems  that  the  link  of  human  friendship  is  broken  all  too 
soon,  and  on  April  15.  1938,  our  Father  called  Charlie  up  the 
golden  stairway  to  his  heavenly  reward.  His  earthly  work 
had  been  well  done. 

Charlie  was  genuine.  There  was  no  affectation  in  his 
speech,  in  his  manner,  nor  in  his  efforts  to  serve  his  people 
well.  As  we  turn  back  the  pages  of  memory,  in  fancy  we 
see  him  and  other  departed  colleagues  as  we  knew  them  in 
the  days  of  their  health  and  strength,  which  they  gave  in 
full  measure  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Death  is  universal  and  we  all  must  some  day  answer  its 
summons.  There  will  be  no  earthly  things  to  stimulate  or 
depress  us.  and  how  insigniflcant  then  will  seem  our  earthly 
accomplishments.  Our  faith  in  immortality  tells  us  that  we 
shall  some  day  meet  again,  and  when  I  last  look  upon  the 
pallid  face  of  departed  colleagues,  friends,  and  loved  ones, 
I  receive  the  sweet  consolation  that  we  shall  some  day 
meet  again.    Truly  may  it  be  said  of  Charles  J.  Colden: 

He    Is   not   dead   but   sleeps; 
Such   souls  forever  live. 


Stephen  Warfield  Gambrill 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Stephen  Warfield 
Gambrill,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Maryland 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  gather  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  the  life  and  memory  of  your  late  colleague  and  my 
predecessor  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Maryland, 
the  Honorable  Stephen  Warfield  Gamerill. 

Born  and  raised  among  the  beautiful  hill.s  of  Howard 
County,  he  was  from  a  family  long  prominent  in  the  ofiBcial 
life  of  our  State,    He  inherited  from  distinguished  states- 


men, whose  services  to  Maryland  are  traditional,  an  inter- 
est in  public  and  civic  affairs  and  an  affection  for  and  loyalty 
to  its  people. 

My  colleagues  of  the  Maryland  delegation  have  called  at- 
tention to  his  distinguished  service  since  entering  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  .shall  therefore  reach  back  to 
my  association  \^ith  him  in  the  Senate  of  Maryland  before 
he  entered  this  body.  There  I  saw  him  come  to  the  State 
senate  from  the  floor  leadership  of  the  house  of  delegates 
where,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  fullness  of  his  phj^sical 
strength,  and  amid  the  confidence  of  friends  and  admirers, 
he  was  the  radiantly  outstanding  member  of  that  session — 
a  debater  of  tremendous  force  and  a  man  of  undaunted 
courage.  After  he  entered  into  the  Maryland  Senate  I  be- 
came more  closely  associated  with  him.  and  there  we  formed 
a  personal  and  political  friendship  which  lasted  down  through 
the  years  until  death  removed  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Marj'land  an  able  and  valued  public  servant  and 
took  from  me  a  close  and  honored  friend. 

To  one  who  knew  him  during  his  service  at  Annapolis  there 
arises  visions  of  his  enthusiasm,  force,  sound  judgment,  and 
prudent  counsel  Vigorous  energy  and  tenacity  of  purpose 
so  distinguished  him  in  the  midday  of  his  life  that  he  was 
soon  called  to  represent  his  people  in  the  Congress.  His 
services  here  have  been  replete  with  self-sacrifice  and  accom- 
plishments, and  even  when  his  health  and  strength  began 
to  yield  his  desire  to  meet  the  obligations  which  devolved 
upon  him  was  such  that  his  undaunted  spirit  kept  him  per- 
forming his  public  duties  with  courage  and  fidelity  to  the  end. 

When  we  contemplate  the  strong  points  that  stood  out  so 
prominently  in  his  character  it  can  well  be  said:  Peace  and 
rest  to  his  soul  and  honor  to  his  memory. 


More  New  Frontiers  of  Science — Scientific  Inven- 
tions and  Processes  and  Some  of  Their  Social 
and  Economic  Effects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  10,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MARTIN  P   SMITH,  OF  WASHINGTON 

JUNE  9,  1939 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarics  in  the  Record.  I  insert  the  following  radio 
speech  which  I  delivered  over  the  national  network  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  from  station  WOL,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Friday  evening,  June  9,  1939: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience.  I  am  again  grateful  to  the  Mutual 
network  for  making  it  possible  for  me  to  address  you  this  evening. 
In  this  conUnuation  of  my  discussion  of  the  effects  of  Invention 
and  science  upon  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  oxir  society,  I 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  monotonous  Jobs  displaced  by  ma- 
chines in  the  past  have  been  those  that  could  be  entirely  ccn- 
trolled  by  other  perceiving  senses  than  seeing.  Machines  could 
duplicate  man's  power  to  feel  form,  size,  weight,  temperature,  pres- 
siu-e,  etc..  but  no  machine  could  see.  A  host  of  simple  Jobis  that 
required  seeing,  still  have  to  be  done  by  men  instead  of  machines, 
however  monotonous.  Therefore,  the  development  of  a  device 
which  can  see.  namely,  the  photoelectric  cell,  carries  with  it  a  vast 
range  of  future  economic  effects.  The  photoelectric  cell  is  doing 
an  Increasing  nxmaber  of  tasks  better  than  the  most  keen-eyed, 
skillful,  faithful,  and  tireless  workman.  And  it  brings  electrical 
action  on  what  it  sees,  instantly,  at  any  distance,  and  24  hours  a 
day  If  desired.  The  photcelectric  cell  has  been  set  already  to  a 
remarkable  variety  of  tasks.  It  makes  a  particularly  good  combi- 
nation with  the  vacuum  tube  and  various  automatic  registering 
and  controUing  devices,  making  possible  continucais  operation  and 
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distant  control,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  a  rapid  and  wide 
application  of  this  mechanism,  with  the  result  of  ending  many  a 
dull  Job.  speeding  manufacture.  Improving  quality,  and  encourag- 
I14;  multiple  shifts  and  processes. 

Not  only  can  machines  see,  they  can  also  hear.  The  Implications 
of  the  televox  and  acoustical  equipment,  which  might  be  called  the 
electric  ear  are.  however,  probably  much  less  varied  and  Important 
than  tho.se  of  the  photoelectric  cell.  Moreover,  much  of  the  acous- 
tical development  is  too  near  the  laboratory  to  Justify  one's  fore- 
casting effects  with  the  same  confidence  as  in  the  case  of  the  elec- 
tric eye.  Yet  the  new  principle  Is  a  dramatic  one.  Sounds  can  be 
sifted  out  and  selectively  heard  by  novel  devices,  so  that  a  door 
has  been  fitted  to  open  only  to  the  words  "open  sesame,"  and  ma- 
chinery to  step  on  'hearing'"  the  cry  "Help."  Televox  exemplifies 
another  idea  likely  to  have  extension,  that  of  using  ordinary  tele- 
phone lines  to  ronvey  sounds  which  can  actuate  distant  mecha- 
nisms, v^ 

It  peems  likely  that  such  electrical  ears  and  voices  frequently 
will  fit  well  Into  such  complexes  as  have  been  Indicated  for  the 
electric  eye.  They  will  save  employment  of  observers  at  scattered 
posts  and  listen  for  particular  sounds  which  indicate  how  a  process 
Is  going,  or  for  sound  signals.  They  will  actuate  appropriate  con- 
trols, promote  safety,  give  directions,  and  ptrhaps  even  distinguish 
Individuals — accomplishments  all  demonstrated  today.  Again, 
there  should  result  much  reduction  of  monotous  Jobs,  and  increased 
demand  for  electricians,  inspectors,  and  skilled  mechanics  Instead 
of  mere  operatives. 

Timing  devices  Increasingly  used,  the  prerecording  oscillograph, 
and  numerous  other  machines  can  almost  parallel  powers  of  the 
human  mind.  It  appears  that  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  work 
which  might  be  taken  over  by  machinery,  although  the  rule  holds 
that  It  is  the  most  simple  and  most  monotonous  tasks,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  that  are  the  most  readily  replaceable  through 
invention.  While  such  tasks  are  being  mechanized,  new  monoto- 
nous tasks  are  being  created  through  subdivision  of  old  Jobs  whose 
product  has  become  available  for  larger-scale  production. 

A  socially  Important  influence  of  the  Increased  use  of  electricity, 
especially  as  power  plants  tend  to  be  concentrated  Into  great 
generating  stations  often  outside  the  ("Ity,  is  to  reduce  the  sooty 
smoke  in  cities  The  sulphur  dioxide  In  coal  smoke,  however,  which 
eats  impartially  clothes  and  paper,  throats,  buildings,  and  vegeta- 
tion, is  not  removed  by  the  better  burning  in  large  furnaces,  but 
only  by  costly  smoke  purification  or  removal  of  the  plant.  Numer- 
ous remedies,  e.specially  the  fast  growing  domestic  mechanical 
stoker,  are  available  to  reduce  greatly  the  various  evils  of  smoke, 
but  require  social  enforcement.  For  smoke  always  hurts  the  com- 
munity more  than  tt  hurts  the  owner  of  the  chimney. 

Among  important  technological  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
turing proces.ses  are  those  which  alter  the  working  conditions  of 
labor,  although  they  may  or  may  not  replace  labor.  Two  examples 
of  such  developments  which  have  implications  for  the  future  are 
Inventions  pertaining  to  lighting  and  air  conditioning  In  factories. 
The  Increasing  efDciency  and  economy  of  artificial  light  encourage 
the  trend  toward  the  use  of  night  shifts — a  tnnd  which,  of  course. 
was  Interrupted  during  the  depression.  Transportation,  printing, 
mining,  and  chemical  and  metallurgical  works  have  long  used 
multiple  shifts.  The  stream  of  new  mechanical  Inventions,  which 
hasten  the  obsolescence  of  machinery  in  manufacturing  generally, 
encourages  more  Intensive  working  than  before  in  order  to  wear  out 
equipment  before  it  Is  obsolete. 

Air  conditioning,  which  was  first  applied  In  factories  for  the 
benefit  of  the  goods,  is  likely  to  be  extended  gradually  as  it  becomes 
cheaper  and  as  more  thought  is  given  to  the  efficiency  and  comfort 
of  the  worker.  With  air  conditioning  also  will  come  better  Insula- 
tion against  noise. 

The  immediate  developments  In  commercial  aviation  are  likely  to 
be  stupendou.s.  Pan-American  Airways  are  inaugurating  regular 
plane  service  between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Two  round 
trips  weekly  between  England  and  America  are  planned  at  first,  and 
Within  a  year  two  round  trips  a  week  between  New  York  and  Mar- 
seilles. The  schedules  promise  19-hour  service  between  New  York 
and  London  In  the  Boeing  Stratollner,  a  200-mile-an-hour  four- 
engined  landplane.  whose  sealed  cabin  will  allow  not  only  strato- 
sphere flight  but  will  keep  the  plane  afloat  In  the  event  of  a  forced 
landing  at  sea. 

Now  York-London  service  by  the  northern  route  In  the  Bo.ing 
clipper  will  take  24 '2  hovirs.  The  retiirn  trip  will  take  slightly 
longer  because  of  the  prevailing  winds.  It  will  be  flown  over  the 
northern  route,  via  Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  only  during  the 
summer  months.  The  southern  route,  via  the  Azores  and  Lisbon 
to  Marseilles  in  the  summer  and  to  London  as  well  In  the  winter, 
•uUl  take  43  hours. 

But  the  social  and  economic  changes  to  follow  the  shrinking  of 
the  globe  by  long-distance  aviation  are.  In  some  respects,  less  sig- 
nificant than  the  changes  in  habits  of  life  which  would  result  if 
the  promises  of  steep-flight  aircraft  come  to  realization.  Expert 
opinion  Is  divided:  every  word  here  stated  about  such  craft  as 
the  helicopter  and  the  autoglro  must  be  accepted  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  many  years  may  elapse  before  the  technical  problems, 
such  as  that  of  providing  adequate  forward  speed,  have  been  solved. 
Yet  the  winged  horse  which  could  leap  Into  the  air.  soar  or  hover 
In  the  skies,  and  drop  gently  to  a  constricted  landing  spot.  Is  no 
chimera — experimentally,  at  least.  It  has  arrived.  The  familiar 
autoglro  has  recently  been  developed  on  an  experimental  basis 
for  a  take-off  with  no  run  at  all.  The  helicopter,  v.hich  screws 
Itsflf  Into  the  air.  first  sketched  by  Leonardo  da  Vlncl,  has  been 
made  to  rise  and  fly  about  under  control,  although  Its  flight  is  as 
fet  only  a  crude  beginning.    And  there  are  other  types,  for  ex- 


ample, the  vertaplane.  which  Is  a  biplane  whose  upper  wing  Is 
rotated  for  reconnoiterlng  and  landing  but  fixed  for  efficient  ordi- 
nary flight.     It  has  been  flown  experimentally  In  both  forms. 

While  private  planes  within  another  decade  probably  will  be  \ised 
by  the  ten  thousands,  more  time  doubtless  will  elapse  before  they 
become  serious  compietitors  to  the  private  automobile.  The  steep- 
flight  principle,  with  its  adaptation  to  landing  on  one's  own  office 
roof,  back  yard,  or  favored  spot  for  recreation,  and  with  its  rela- 
tive safety,  may  some  day  provide  the  most  popular  aircraft  for 
amateurs.  Types  of  autoglro  or  airplane  already  demonstrated, 
which  can  land  on  any  usable  field,  fold  up  like  a  beetle,  and  pro- 
ceed along  the  highways  like  an  automobile,  to  be  housed  in  the 
home  garage,  have  intriguing  recreaMon  possibilities. 

The  lighting  of  highways  with  sodium  or  high-pressure  mercury 
lamps,  if  it  proves  extensively  feasible,  not  only  would  help  safety 
and  provide  24-hour  capacity  for  highways,  but  also  would  fit  in 
with  a  rtiral  electrification  program,  since  the  same  costly  line  can 
serve  the  highway  and  the  adjacent  rural  areas. 

In  the  railways  we  And  a  vast  industry  that  lagged  In  applying 
new  technological  aids,  but  is  now  making  striking  moves  to  match 
Its  competitors.  Bus  coordination,  motor-rail  cars  for  local  serv- 
ice, faster  expresses,  electrification  of  the  few  most-used  lines,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  luxuries  will  help  the  fast  traffic.  Elec- 
trification and  dieselization  of  terminal  traffic  are  making  cities 
less  smoky  and  noisy,  and  may  tt-nd,  as  in  New  York,  to  bring 
leading  business  districts  nearer  to  the  railway  station.  Faster  and 
much  longer  runs  by  all  kinds  of  locomotives  tend  to  undermine 
the  division  point  t>-pe  of  town. 

Ocean  ships  will  be  safer  through  perfection  of  many  minor 
Inventions  for  fire  protection,  echo  sounding,  and  so  forth,  and 
especially  through  rrjcans  for  overcoming  fog.  the  principal  source 
of  the  remaining  marine  disasters  Seventeen  of  the  twenty-five 
different  remedies  against  fog  listed  for  aircraft  are  applicable,  with 
modifications,  to  ships.  Usually  they  are  easier  to  use  afioat,  since 
the  ships  can  contain,  pay  for,  and  take  time  to  use  more  apparatus. 
Particularly  promising,  and  perhaps  some  day  needing  legislative 
enforcement,  are  the  uses  of  Infrared  light,  with  the  electron  tele- 
scope, for  sighting  through  fog  the  sun,  the  signal  lights  and  hot 
funnels  of  an  approaching  ship,  and  lights  or  special  ^gnals  from 
lighthouses.  Lighthoiases  and  foghorn  stations  may  eventually  be 
transformed  into  radio,  infrared,  and  underwater-sound  stations. 

A  major  social  significance  of  all  Inventions  for  travel  and  fast 
transport  Is  that  they  also  serve  for  communication.  The  neople 
who  travel,  as  tourists,  businessmen,  and  immigrants,  carry  the  ideas 
of  one  region  to  another.  Swift  movement  of  goods  is  commonly  of 
letters,  printed  Ideas,  examples  of  art.  or  highly  manufactured  goods 
which  serve  often  as  samples  or  suggestions.  National  business  and 
political  organization,  as  against  local  and  State,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  national  ways  of  thinking,  are  built  up  by  every 
Improvement  of  long-distance   transport  and   communication. 

We  have  here  In  America  sufficient  natural  resources,  raw  mate- 
rials, electrical  power,  inventive  genius,  skilled  labor,  and  everything 
that  Is  required  to  build  the  grandest  civilization  in  human  history 
and  make  it  possible  and  certain  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
to  live  In  comfort,  even  in  luxury,  and  enjoy  abundant  prosperity, 
security,  and  happiness.  Any  person  of  average  intelligence  who 
will  make  only  a  cursory  study  of  present  technological  trends  and 
their  social  implications  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
scientists  and  engineers  are  absolutely  correct  in  their  contention 
that  we  In  America  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  greatest  era 
of  social  and  economic  development  and  progress  ever  experienced 
by  mankind.  If  we  apply  the  new  secrets,  formulas,  and  processes 
of  modern  .science  and  chemistry  In  the  manufacture  of  goods  and 
the  production  of  foodstuffs,  we  can  give  immediate  employment 
to  every  idle  person  In  the  country  and  keep  them  steadily  em- 
ployed for  decades  to  rebuild  America  by  introducing  the  latest 
approved  scientific  methods  In  our  industrial  and  agricultural 
structure. 

Thank  you  and  good  night.  '' 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  12.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY.  MAY  22.   1939 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  in.serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  dchvered  by  Postmaster  General  Farley  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Utah  Chapter  of  the  National  Association 
of  Postmasters,  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Monday  eve- 
ning, May  22,  1939. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  18  a  pleasure  for  me  to  attend  meetings  of  postal  people,  and 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  with  the  postmasters  of  Utah 
this  evening. 

It  has  been  my  policy  as  Postmaster  General  to  provide  the 
maximum  service  consistent  with  reasonable  expectation  of  the 
patrons  at  the  minimum  cost.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  conducted  for  profit.  Its  prmcipal  purpose  Is  to 
serve  the  people  efficiently,  but  It  should  be  managed  In  a  busi- 
nesslike way  and  should  not  be  run  at  a  lose.  In  carrying  out 
those  policies  I  have  had  the  wholehearted  support  of  postmasters 
everywhere,  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful.  You  men  and 
women  who  have  been  selected  for  these  Important  places  stand 
well  In  y6ur  communities.  You  were  appointed  by  the  President 
and,  as  stated  in  your  commission,  he  reposes  special  trust  and 
confidence  In  your  intelligence,  diligence,  and  discretion.  And  I 
can  say  to  you  that  neither  the  President  nor  I  have  had  cause  for 
regretting  the  confidence  reposed  In  you.  We  have  a  fine  group  of 
postmasters  who.  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  giving  close  per- 
Eonal  attention  to  their  duties. 

The  management  of  the  Postal  Service  requires  great  resource- 
fxilness.  for  it  is  a  complicated  business  upon  which  business, 
prosperity,  and  social  happiness  of  the  public  is  dependent  to  a 
large  extent.  It  is  a  most  interesting  service;  bigger  than  any  in- 
dividual In  it;  bigger  than  the  Postmaster  General  and  all  of 
his  staff,  and  all  of  the  postmasters.  Neither  you  nor  I  nor 
anyone  else  connected  with  It  has  a  right  to  Impede  Its  progress. 
It  does  not  belong  to  us.  We  are  fortunate  In  being  temporarily 
placed  In  charge  of  its  management  and  operation.  I  say  tempo- 
rarily because  no  matter  how  long  we  stay  our  service  will  con- 
stitute only  a  fractional  part  of  the  life  and  history  of  this  fine 
communication  system. 

No  one  can  learn  all  there  Is  to  be  known  about  the  Postal 
Service  in  4  years.  8  years,  12  years— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt 
very  much  that  any  of  the  postal  experts  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  It  throughout  their  adult  lives  would  claim  that 
they  have  mastered  all  of  the  complex  details.  I  do  not  feel, 
however,  that  either  you  or  I  should  be  so  greatly  concerned 
about  that  particular  phase  of  the  problem.  The  Department 
itself,  and  practically  every  local  post-offlce  organization  of  any 
size  finds  available  in  Its  personnel  many  men  and  women  of 
long  experience,  experts  in  all  of  Its  branches— not  any  one  In- 
dividual who  has  complete  and  full  knowledge,  but  many  In- 
dividuals whose  cumulative  knowledge  and  coordinated  ex- 
periences under  sensible  and  efSclent  leadership,  give  us  an  organ- 
ization fully  able  to  cope  with  any  problem  presented. 

The  Important  thing  for  the  postmaster  to  remember  Is  that 
he  is  the  manager  of  the  postal  establishment  In  his  community. 
In  the  smaller  offices  he  must  apply  himself  Industriously  to  the 
task  of  quickly  acquiring  a  considerable  knowledge,  as  he  Is 
called  upon  to  actually  perform  a  good  portion  of  the  day's  work 
in  the  actual  handling  of  the  mails.  But  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  post  office  and  regardless  of  its  class,  from  the  small  office 
located  at  the  crossroads  In  a  sparsely  settled  section,  to  the 
largest  office  in  the  Nation,  the  postmaster  is  an  important 
official. 

The  Postal  Service  is  a  friendly  organization.  Notwithstanding 
the  development  of  machinery  and  modern  facilities  to  assist  In 
the  transportation  of  mall  matter,  we  still  depend  and  always 
will  depend  on  the  loyal.  Intelligent  service  of  human  beings  to 
do  the  real  work  of  distributing  the  mail  and  deUvering  the  mail. 
Postal  employees  are  honest.  Intelligent,  and  patriotic.  When 
they  are  called  upon  to  render  a  public  service  they  respond  with 
enthusia.sm. 

Experiences  of  the  past  few  years  show  that  when  there  is  a 
real  Job  to  be  done  affecting  all  our  citizens,  the  post  office  Is 
asked  to  share  In  the  task.  I  am  sure  that  you  recall  with  Interest 
the  handling  of  the  bonus  bonds,  the  registration  of  workers 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the  census  of  the  unemployed; 
and.  lust  but  not  least,  our  continued  activity  In  the  sale  of 
savings  bonds  for  the  Treasury.  We  appreciate  the  high  regard  in 
which  we  are  held  by  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  citizens 
generally.  We  are  always  glad  to  assume  the  task  assigned  to 
us,  and.  thanks  to  you  good  people  in  the  field  service,  we  always 
complete  those  tasks  quickly  and  cheerfully. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  say  that  this  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  loyalty  to  the  public  has  existed  only  under 
this  administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  It  has 
always  existed  in  the  Postal  Service.  I  also  know  and  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  policies  adopted  by  this  administration  have  done 
much  to  encourage  this  spirit  of  loyalty  and  to  continue  and 
enhance  the  good  will  existing  between  the  management  and  the 
personnel.  Obviously,  service  to  the  public  Is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. That  Is  our  first  objective  and.  in  fact,  our  first  duty. 
We  are  obliged  to  do  our  work  quickly  and  efficiently.  Business 
and  indu.stry  depend  on  us  for  that,  and  every  citizen  in  America 
should  have  full  confidence  In  our  ability  to  transmit  their 
mes."apes  expeditiously  smd  with  safety:  but  our  responsibility 
does  not  end  there.  The  m.anagemtnt  also  has  an  obligation  to 
the  rank  and  file. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  employees  are  pro- 
tected, that  the  men  and  women  who  have  come  Into  this 
Department  to  take  up  their  careers,  to  make  this  their  life  work, 
shall  h:ue  the  full  fruits  of  their  labors.  It  Is  our  Job  to  see 
that    they   are  properly  rewarded   for   merltoriotis  service.    That 


Is  good  business  and  good,  common  sense.  I  think  postal  people 
f-hculd  be  happy.  They  are  well  treated,  and  as  long  as  I  am 
Postmaster  General  it  is  my  purpose  to  do  everj'thlng  within  my 
power  to  protect  your  interests  and  the  Interest  of  everyone  cdn- 
nected  with  this  great  organization.  Under  this  administration 
we  have  secured  legislation  calcu-atcd  to  Insure  life  tenure  for 
postmasters  who  render  satisfactory  service,  which  Is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  desire  of  this  administration  to  Improve  the  public 
service  and  reward  merit. 

We  have  not  only  devoted  our  attention  to  an  improved  service 
and  to  protecting  the  rights  of  the  employees,  but  we  have  also 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  most  Important  matter 
of  protecting  the  pocketbooks  of  the  taxpayers.  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago  that  we  should  render  good  service  at  the  minimum 
of  cost,  and  that  the  Postal  Establishment  shotUd  not  be  operated 
at  a  loss.  That  Is  a  policy  that  I  adopted  and  made  known  to  my 
executive  staff  soon  after  I  was  appointed  Postmaster  General 
and  we  have  rigidly  adhered  to  that  policy.  Early  in  this  admin- 
istration surveys  convinced  us  that  the  3-cent  letter  rate  for  local 
delivery  was  a  higher  rate  than  the  traffic  could  fairly  be  expected 
to  bear.  In  other  words,  our  studies  convinced  us  that  a  2-ccnt 
charge  on  letters  deposited  locally  for  local  delivery,  on  which 
there  was  no  transportation  charge  other  than  local  vehicle  trans- 
portation, was  equitable,  both  to  the  visers  of  the  service  and  to 
the  Department.  Therefore,  we  recommended  the  reduction  in 
that  rate  from  3  cents  to  2  cents. 

Similar  studies  applied  to  the  handling  of  letters  for  out-of- 
town  delivery  convinced  us  with  equal  force  that  considering  all 
handling  charges,  including  transportation,  a  3-cent  charge  for 
this  service  was  eminently  fair  and  Jvist,  both  to  the  user  and  to 
the  Department.  For  that  reason  I  have  consistently  recom- 
m.ended  that  the  3-cent  postage  rate  for  out-of-lown  letters  and 
first-class  matter  be  continued  until  such  time  as  the  Department 
might  Increase  its  volume  or  find  other  soiu-ces  of  revenue  that 
would  make  up  for  the  loss  sustained  from  a  further  reduction  in 
first-class  postage  rates.  The  Important  matters  for  consideration 
In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  are — first— that  the  3-cent  rate  U  a 
nominal  charge,  in  fact  ridiculously  low  when  compared  with  the 
wrvice  rendered.  Second— that  by  charging  this  rate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Postal  Service  can  live  within  its  budget  for  that  part 
of  Its  service  which  It  renders  for  hire  and  still  provide  good  work- 
ing conditions  and  good  pay  for  its  employees.  Third— that  re- 
gardless of  the  opinions  that  anyone  may  hold  on  the  subject,  the 
fact  remains  that  if  the  first-class  letter  rate  for  out-of-town 
mailings  should  be  reduced  at  this  time  a  deficit  of  considerable 
size  would  result,  and  this  deficit  would  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury,  which  funds  are  supplied  by  the  taxpayers. 

Business  is  better  and  I  am  convinced  that  It  will  continue  to 
get  better  In  commerce  and  Industry  Of  course.  Increased  busi- 
ness and  increased  revenues  that  come  to  the  postal  service  in- 
volve Increased  expenditures,  principally  In  wages,  but  under  care- 
ful management  and  with  steady  Improvement  In  methods  and 
facilities,  and  with  Increased  production  on  the  part  of  our  em- 
ployees, which  I  am  happy  to  say  they  are  giving  us  In  generous 
measure,  and  ^^•lth  the  present  3-cent  letter  rate  In  effect,  we  are 
able  to  devote  to  Improvements  in  service  a  part  of  the  Increased 
revenues.  For  example:  in  the  extension  of  air  mail  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Europe. 

As  you  know.  Congress,  and,  not  the  Postmaster  General,  fixes 
the  rates  of  postage.  You  may  be  assured,  and  the  public  may  be 
assured,  that  I  shall  make  no  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  postage  rates  until  I  am  doubly  sure  that  such 
recommendations  are  based  on  a  careful  study  which  has  given 
proper  weight  to  the  Interest  of  all  concerned.  I  have  recently 
recommended  to  the  Congress  a  continuance  of  the  3-cent  letter 
rate  for  out-of-town  first-class  matter,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  recommendation   will   be  approved. 

To  sum  It  all  up.  under  the  present  first-class  rate  those  who 
use  the  Postal  Service  pay  for  Its  maintenance,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  favor  its  contlnviance 
on  that  basis. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  again  that  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
for  this  visit  with  you.  and  bespeak  your  continued  cooperation  in 
the  further  development  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 


Foreign  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

of    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  12,  1929 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS,  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA,   JUNE   10.    1939 


Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  on  June 
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10.  by  the  junior  Senator  for  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds] 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  my  radio  audience,  tonight  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  on  the  United  States.  People  of  all  nations  see  our 
country  as  the  last  stronghold  of  free  democracy.  It  Is  a  democracy 
born  in  bloodshed  and  starvation.  It  was  nurtured  on  stanch  Ideals 
of  free  men  whose  first  thought  was  principles.  It  has  stood  the 
te^st  of  time.  It  has  been  rocked  by  the  storms  of  depression  and 
dis-i-ster.  But  our  foundation  Is  firm.  As  a  result  we  have  come 
nearer  to  that  utcpla  of  good  government,  free  action,  and  free 
thinking  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

I  speak  to  you  tonight  as  one  vitally  Interested  In  preserving  what 
we  have  built.  It  Is  my  one  and  only  Interest.  I  address  you  In  a 
spirit  of  gratitude  for  what  my  country  has  given  me.  I  .'^peak  In 
appreciation  for  the  opportunities  I  have  been  afforded.  Thus  it  Is 
only  natural,  being  devoted  to  my  country,  that  I  should  speak  in 
defense  of  its  ideals  and  Us  Institutions — those  things  which  have 
made  It  possible  for  America  to  move  onward  and  upward.  We 
should  all  be  proud  of  the  progress  we  have  made  while  empires  all 
around  u.s  are  totierm?  and  crashing. 

It  Is  true  that  I  espouse  a  cause — the  cause  of  honest  American- 
ism I  have  consistently  over  a  period  of  many  years — long  before  I 
entered  the  Senate — espoused  this  cause.  In  doing  so  I  have  In- 
curred the  WTath  of  many.  I  know  the  ccnstire  of  those  who  advo- 
cate policies  contrary  to  American  principles.  I  have  felt  the  ill 
will  of  these  who  sow  the  seeds  of  foreign  propaganda.  I  have  been 
uri;ed  to  let  things  rock  along  with  the  hope  that  time  would  bring 
about  improvement.  Needless  to  say.  no  other  course  but  the  one  I 
am  following  represents  true  patrioti.'jm. 

Many  years  before  I  entered  the  United  States  Senate  I  became 
convinced  that  there  was  a  vital  need  for  the  adoption  of  certain 
Fed-ral  policies.     What  are  these  deep,  dark  things  I  advocate? 

I  advocate  that  we  keep  America  c  ut  of  war. 

I  favor  the  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens — foreign- 
born  who  have  not  declared  their  intention  to  become  American 
clt:Eens 

I  urge  that  all  Immigration  be  stopped  for  the  next  10  years. 
In  other  words,  the  closuig  of  all  border  gates  to  foreign  hordes 
until  such  time  as  we  can  feed  and  clothe  and  provide  jobs  for  our 
own  people. 

I  seek  the  deportation  of  all  criminal  and  undesirable  aliens, 
those  who  by  acts  of  their  own  have  sacrificed  the  right  to  live  in 
our  country. 

I  want  to  see  banished  all  foreign  "isms" — groups  which  seek  to 
undermine,  create  disrespect  for.  and  throw  rocks  at  everything 
we  hold  sacred  and  which  we  have  allowed  them  the  privilege  to 
enjoy. 

These  things  I  have  enumerated  are  the  basic  principles  of  the 
cause  for  which  I  am  carrying  the  banner.  As  a  result,  I.  am  ac- 
cused of  being  pro-Hliler  and  pro-everythlng.  But  I  say  quite 
frankly  and  quite  earnestly  that  if  Hitler.  Mussolini,  or  any  other 
dictator  or  potentate,  can  find  comfort  in  the  objectives  of 
Americanism  I  seek,  they  are  welcome  to  that  comfort. 

Shortly  after  the  World  War.  former  President  Hoover,  while 
serving  as  United  States  Food  Commissioner,  wrote  a  very  graphic 
letter  tJ  President  Wilson.  It  was  perhaps  the  soundest  suggestion 
he  ever  made  In  the  Interest  of  the  American  people.  He  warned 
the  President  that  following  the  World  War  attempts  would  be 
made  to  Involve  the  United  States  in  every  political  Intrigue  in 
Eurt  pe.  Mr  Hoover  recommended  that  the  United  States  get  out 
of  Europe  "lock,  stock,  and  barrel."  and  leave  foreign  powers 
alone  t  j  carry  out  their  international  Intrigues. 

Unfortunately  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hoover  went  unheeded.  But 
the  20  years  which  have  passed  since  have  proven  that  his  sug- 
gestions should  have  been  faithfully  followed. 

The  \ery  basis  of  my  program  and  my  cause  Is  to  keep  America 
out  of  war.     We  can  do  this  only  by  attending  to  our  own  knitting. 

I  say  let's  solve  American  problems  first,  provide  employment  for 
our  own  people,  and  assure  a  future  for  our  own  children  first. 
Then  when  we  have  done  this  In  the  American  way  we  may  be  In 
a  po.«;ltlon  to  help  police  the  world.  I  doubt  it.  But  I  say  in  all 
cnndcr  let's  straighten  up  our  own  living  room  before  we  go  out  to 
help  the  neighbors.  We've  got  a  mighty  big  Job  to  do  right  here 
at  home. 

I  believe  In  the  good-neighbor  policy.  I  believe  In  It  very 
firmly.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  good  neighbors  are  these  who 
are  eternally  borrowing  your  sugar,  your  clothes,  and  your  lawn 
mower — never  returning  anything — and  will  slander  and  abuse  you 
when  you  have  nothing  more  to  lend  or  give. 

Only  recently  it  was  charged  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  the 
Latin-American  countries  are  trying  to  blackmail  the  United 
States  by  using  foreign  concessions  as  a  threat  in  securing  what 
they  want.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  charge  is  true.  Yet  If  it 
Is  true,  then  we  are  correct  in  applying  the  term  "larceny"  to  what 
European  powers  have  done  In  their  monetary  transactions  with 
America. 

I  remarked  that  I  have  been  severely  censured  for  the  policies 
I  advocate.  I  welcome  this  censure  in  fact.  I  am  proud  to  be 
censured  or  even  condemned  because  I  dare  to  speak  out  In 
defense  of  American  id-^al.s  and  institutions  rather  than  to  couch 
my  language  in  meaningless  political  phrases. 

It  is.  of  course,  sometimes  difflctilt  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  a 
cause  you  believe  to  be  right.     It  would  be  easier  to  ait  idly  by 


and  hope.  Too  many  people  today  are  merely  hoping.  But  I  have 
never  been  one  to  seek  ease  and  rest  when  It  comes  at  the  price  of 
abandoning  a  course  which  I  have  charted. 

It  is  only  nece.ssary  to  read  the  daily  press  to  see  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  propaganda  which  are  threatening  everything  America 
represents.  They  are  the  real  threats  to  our  democratic  system.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  we  In  America  have  always  subjected  to  ridicule 
and  criticism  those  who  have  dared  to  steer  a  rcuise  away  from 
that  which  has  been  accepted.  Throughout  history,  from  the  days 
of  Columbus  to  the  days  of  Patrick  Henry  and  since,  we  have 
termed  as  ill-advised  those  who  have  sought  to  change  things 
which  should  be  changed. 

You  may  ask  what  is  my  objective — what  I  am  seeking.  My 
answer  Is.  Not  anything  for  myself.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
Immigration  policies,  our  readiness  to  jump  at  the  whims  of  for- 
eign potentates,  and  our  failure  to  protect  American  jobs  for 
American  citizens  represent  basic  causes  for  the  economic  condi- 
tions confronting  tis  today.  The  cau.se  I  advocate  Is  not  new  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  sponsored  It  as  one  of  the  first  things  I  did 
when  I  entered  the  Senate.  Since  that  time  I  have  gone  before 
the  voters  In  my  State  of  North  Carolina  for  reelection,  and  they 
had  the  cpportunity  to  approve  or  reject  everything  I  represent. 
I  assume,  of  course,  that  my  reelection  meant  approval. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  future  of  America  that  we  have  the  radio. 
It  enables  men.  women,  and  children  everywhere  to  gain  first- 
hand information.  It  gives  people  an  opportunity  to  hear  both 
sides  of  every  question  without  bias  or  color.  It  is  beyond  possi- 
bility for  those  iTi  charge  of  radio  to  transmit  to  listeners  anything 
but  what  a  speaker  says. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  true  of  some  other  channels  of  public 
Information.  These  have  allowed  a  few  to  distort  facts,  misinterpret 
statements,  dodge  real  issues,  and  give  their  own  views  and  Ideas 
as  the  thoughts  of  others.  I  need  only  refer  to  an  article  in  a 
national  magazine  this  week  written  by  an  able  secretary  of  the 
Piesldent  of  the  United  States  to  offer  proof  of  the  Influence  and 
effects  of  unwise  propaganda  and  misinformation. 

But  I  am  an  optimist  by  nature.  I  believe  strongly  and  firmly 
In  the  principle  that  once  the  American  people  know  the  facts  they 
will  find  their  own  way.  I  am  only  concerned  that  they  get  the 
facts. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  millions  of  fine  young  Americans 
are  graduating  from  high  schools  and  colleges.  They  are  ready  to 
face  the  almost  hopeless  quest  for  Jobs.  I  sry  this,  not  to  discour- 
age them  but  simply  to  state  the  facts.  St  rely  it  is  not  patriotic 
for  us  to  attempt  to  provide  Jobs  for  foreigners  when  we  do  not 
have  them  for  our  own  American  youth. 

America  is  very  prone  to  emotionalism.  A  band  and  a  loud- 
voiced  .speaker  can  start  a  parade  in  behalf  of  anything,  I  have 
queried  members  of  groups  which  have  come  to  Washington  seeking 
specific  things,  only  to  find  that  many  of  them  did  not  know  what 
they  came  for,  but  simply  had  a  chance  for  a  free  ride.  So  long 
as  groups  of  doubtful  vintage  are  allowed  to  persist  In  unpatriotic 
activities,  the  American  people  will  be  taken  for  a  ride. 

There  are  some  who  differ  with  me  because  I  am  opposed  to 
allowing  admission  to  the  United  States  of  20.000  refugee  children 
from  Germany.  I  would  oppose  this  measure  just  as  strongly  if  the 
refugee  children  came  from  Sweden.  Iceland.  Finland.  France,  or 
Enj^land.  My  opposition  is  not  due  to  lack  of  .sympathy  for  these 
refugees.  I  wish  that  America  could  offer  them  refuge.  I  wish  It 
were  in  my  power  to  take  care  of  them  financially  through  my  own 
resotirces. 

My  heart  bleeds  for  them.  Yet  If  allowed  to  come  to  the  United 
State.^,  10  years  from  now  they  will  be  in  competition  with  20.000 
American  children  In  a  search  for  employment  which  we  do  not 
have  to  offer  now  to  our  own. 

If  we  were  on  the  way  to  giving  Jobs  to  the  12,000.000  now  unem- 
ployed, with  reason  to  expect  that  10  years  from  now  they  would 
have  Jobs.  I  would  be  entirely  sympathetic  to  helping  youngsters 
from  abroad.  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  these  children  coming 
In  and  growing  up  in  the  American  way  than  to  continue  the 
coddling  of  criminal  aMens  who  by  all  reason  and  law  should  now 
be  on  the  high  seas  headed  east. 

In  my  brief  talk  tonight  I  have  tried  to  leave  with  you  some 
basic  thoughts  which  I  believe  to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  America. 
I  would  like  to  repeat  the  principles  I  advocate: 

I  advocate  that  we  keep  America  out  of  war. 

I  favor  the  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens — foreign- 
born  who  have  not  declared  their  intention  to  become  American 
citizens. 

I  urge  that  all  immigration  be  stopjaed  for  the  next  10  years. 
In  other  words,  the  closing  of  all  border  gates  to  foreign  hordes 
until  such  time  as  we  can  feed  and  clothe  and  provide  jobs  for  our 
own  people. 

I  seek  the  deportation  of  all  criminal  and  undesirable  aliens, 
those  who  by  their  own  acts  have  sacrificed  the  right  to  live  in  our 
country. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  ask  earnest  consideration  of  this 
program  by  every  patriotic  American.  I  know  it  will  not  have 
even  a  fair  appraisal  by  those  who  seek  only  to  gain  by  living  here 
and  give  nothini?  in  return.  I  would  like  to  have  you  write  to  me, 
Robert  R.  Reynolds.  United  States  Senator,  at  the  Senate  Oflice 
Building,  here  in  Washington. 

I  win  be  happy  to  send  ycu  copies  of  my  bills  or  a  copy  of  this 
speech.  I  would  like  to  have  your  help.  Id  like  for  each  one  of 
you  to  write  your  Congressman  and  your  two  United  Slates  Sen- 
ators, urging  them  to  support  my  program,  which  program  is  dedi- 
cated to  "our  country,  our  citizens,  first." 
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Apex  Hosiery  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  "WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  12,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  GEORGE  W.  NOFJIIS.  OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  there  has  oc- 
curred a  widespread  interest  in  the  action  brought  by  the 
Apex  Hosiery  Co.  against  the  Philadelphia  local  of  the 
Hosiery  Union.  This  suit  is  brought  under  the  treble-dam- 
ages section  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

On  May  19,  1939,  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
NoRRisl  wrote  to  Mr.  Gardner  Jackson,  of  Labor's  Non-Parti- 
san  League,  a  very  interesting  and  informative  letter  con- 
cerning this  action.  I  ask  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  given  consideration  to  yotir  request  that  I  give  you  a 
statement  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  Apex  Hosiery  case,  Apex  Hosiery 
Co.  v.  Leader  et  al. 

The  decision  In  this  case  awarded  treble  damages  amounting  to 
$711.932  55  and  costs,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  an  attorney's  fee 
of  $25,000,  against  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Hosiery  Union. 
This  case  was  the  result  of  a  strike  occurring  in  May  and  June 
1937,  and  the  penalty  of  treble  damages  arLses  out  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  to  this  strike  by  the  court 
which  held  that  the  stoppage  of  production  caused  by  the  strike 
constituted  a  "conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act. 

This  strike  was  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  a  "sit-down" 
strike,  and  I  desire  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  "sit-down"  strike.  I  believe  It  is  wrong  and  that  It  is  an 
illegal  way  of  seeking  redress  on  the  part  of  labor.  However.  It 
is  perfectly  plain  that  this  decision.  If  allowed  to  stand,  means 
the  destruction  and  ruination  of  organized  labor,  and  the  nul- 
lification of  all  the  laws  and  decisions  of  otir  courts  that  have 
upheld  labor  in  its  right  to  organize  for  collective  bargaining  and 
for  its  protection  against  organized  monopoly. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  decision  would 
destroy  the  local  union  entirely.  No  local  union  could  pay  the 
Immense  amount  of  damages  included  in  this  Judgment.  While 
the  damage  to  the  local  union  is  indefensible  and  means  its  total 
destruction,  yet  there  Is  a  greater  damage  than  this  involved 
In  the  case.  All  organizations  of  laboring  men  and  women,  all 
collective  bargaining  in  all  industries  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  injiu-cd  and  eventually  destroyed,  if  this  de- 
cision stands.  The  threat  of  being  thus  penalized  for  ordinary 
trade-union  activities,  not  alone  for  strikes,  but  for  any  concerted 
action  which  might  be  construed  as  a  "conspiracy  In  restraint  of 
trade"  would  hang  over  the  head  of  every  American  union,  ofiQcials 
and  members  alike.  This  would  paralyze  collective  bargaining 
and  labor  organizations  throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  damages  awarded  in  this  case  were  not  compensation  for 
the  difference  between  a  sit-down  strike  and  an  ordinary  strike, 
but  these  damages  were  awarded  because  of  the  alleged  restraint 
upon  commerce.  These  imaginary  damages  would  have  been  just 
the  same,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  strike  that  occurred.  We  are 
thus  clearly  faced  with  a  threat  of  the  prevention  of  all  t.*7jse 
activities  which  aie  Implied  in  collective  bargaining.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  there  could  be  no  collective  bargaining  without 
their  being  penalized  to  the  extent  of  their  total  destruction. 
Tlie  decision  Is  therefore  not  based  upon  the  tj*pe  of  strike,  nor 
upnin  the  property  damage.  The  company  had  remedies  available 
under  common  law  in  the  State  courts  to  meet  these  problems. 

The  company  began  action  in  the  Federal  District  Court  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  for  an  injunction  on  the  grounds  that  the 
strike  constituted  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  Federal 
district  court  dismissed  the  bill.  It  foimd  no  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

The  company,  however,  appealed  to  the  Third  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  circuit  cotut  reversed  the  district  court 
and  sustained  the  company's  action.  The  strikers  complied  In- 
stantly with  the  order  of  the  circuit  court  and  left  the  plant. 
Less  than  a  month  later.  In  July  1937,  the  strike  was  settled  and 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  company  and  the 
union,  which  agreement  has  since  been  renewed,  and  the  company 
Is  now  operating  tinder  a  contract  with  the  union  running  untU 
September   1.   1941. 

The  union,  when  this  judgment  was  rendered,  filed  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In 
Its  reply  the  company  asserted  the  case  to  be  moot  since  the  strik- 


ers had  left  the  plant  and  the  strike  was  settled.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  issued  an  order  allowing  the  writ  of  certiorari, 
reversed  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  sent  the 
case  back  to  the  district  court  with  Instructions  to  vacate  the 
Injunction  and  dismiss  the  bill  of  complaint.  This  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  district  court, 
remove  the  circuit-court  decision  as  a  bindirg  precedent.  Conse- 
quently. In  the  damage  suit  Instituted  shortly  after  the  injunction 
proceedings  began,  the  district  court,  charging  the  Jury  Is  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  stated  that  the  very 
fact  of  the  strike  In  the  Apex  plant  raised  a  concltisivc  presump- 
tion of  an  intention  to  restrain  commerce  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  This  left  the  Jury  with  the  single  question 
as  to  whether  the  union  authorized  the  strike  and  the  amount 
of  damage  within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act.  In  the  mo- 
tion to  set  aside  the  Judgment,  the  district  cotirt  reiterated  Its 
former  position  that  no  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  had  taken 
place,  but  that  the  court  felt  bound  by  the  former  decision  of  the 
Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Sherman  Act  was  not  Intended 
to  apply  and  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  the  activities  of  trade- 
unions.  That  point  has  been  so  clearly  decided,  not  only  by  the 
Clayton  Act,  but  also  by  subsequent  court  decisions,  including 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to  be  beyond  discussion 
or  doubt. 

But  if  there  were  stlU  a  possibility  of  holding  trade-union  activ- 
ities to  be  a  "conspiracy"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
it  would  seem  that  this  legislation  of  the  past  several  years  would 
have  ended  that  possibility.  Congress  has  declared  that  not  only 
do  we  not  outlaw  collective  bargaining,  but  that.  Instead,  we  ap- 
prove and  desire  to  encourage  such  activities.  The  terms  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  In  Its  declaration  of  policy  a'.-e  a  fuU 
and  unequivocal  endorsement  of  labor  unions  and  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  whatever  lingering  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the 
Intention  of  Congress  to  consider  trade-union  activities  within  the 
classification  of  "restraint  of  trade"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Sherman  Act  Ls  completely  removed  by  the  declaration  of  policy  in 
section  1  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 

In  spite  of  that  declaration  of  policy,  a  Federal  court  still  finds 
It  possible  to  hold  that  a  strike  is  a  "conspiracy  In  restraint  of 
trade,"  and  awards  b  sUggering  total  of  damages  against  a  labor 
un'on  for  conducting  such  a  strike. 

Labor  has  the  right  to  organize.  It  has  been  given  encourage- 
ment by  acts  o.'  Congress  to  so  organize  in  order  to  meet  organiza- 
tions of  monopolized  capital.  Strikes  are  undesirable.  They  are 
injurious  both  to  labor  and  to  capital,  and  to  the  public  as  well, 
but  the  rlglit  to  strike  is  fundamental,  and  without  this  right 
labor  unions  have  no  way  of  enforcing  their  demands  for  living 
wages  or  for  the  improvement  of  their  social  and  economic  condi- 
tion, and  are  ab.solutely  helpless.  Unions  and  such  organizations, 
if  this  right  cannot  be  preserved,  had  better  dissolve  at  once. 
There  is  no  way  left  for  them  to  preserv'e  their  liberties  and  their 
rights  as  individuals,  to  have  anything  to  say  about  their  salaries, 
or  to  object  effectively  to  any  rule  of  organized  wealth  that  affects 
their  living  conditions.  They  are  driven  into  submission  by 
economic  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  which 
drive  them  into  submission  regardless  of  any  suffering  to  them  or 
their  families  which  may  be  entaUed.  Without  the  right  to  strike, 
labor  is  helpless. 

Such  Judgments  as  that  rendered  in  the  Apex  case  would  be  a 
death  blow  to  labor  organizations.  Such  unjust  judgments,  pun- 
ishable by  unconscionable  damages  such  as  those  assessed  in  the 
Apex  case,  mean  the  destruction  of  collective  bargaining,  suid  that 
means  the  end  of  peaceful  adjustment  of  labor  disputes. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Supreme  Court  can  affirm  this  Judgment. 
I  do  not  have  any  doubt  but  that  the  Supreme  Court  wJl  reverse 
it.  It  is  unjust  and  It  Is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  all  acts  of 
Congress  of  recent  years,  and.  llkewl.se,  reverses  the  practically 
unanimous  decisions  of  all  our  courts  in  sustaining  the  right  of 
labor  to  organize  and.  If  necessary,  to  strike.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  other  outcome  of  this  case  when  it  reaches  the  Supreme 
Court. 


Army  Chief  of  Staff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  12,  1939 


LETTER    BY    MAJ.    GEN.    WILLIAM    C.    RIVERS 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  written  by  MaJ.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  printed  in  that  newspaper  on 
Simday,  June  4,  1939. 
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There  being  no  objection  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
prirAed  in  the  Recoiid,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  4.  1939] 

Not    All    West    Pointers — Srx    Army    Chiefs    of    Staff    Did    Not 

Atte.vd  the  Military  Academy 

To  the  EorroE  or  the  New  York  Times: 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  Brl^.  Gen.  Geon?e  C.  Marshall, 
recently  named  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Is  the  only  officer  not  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  who  has  ever  been  chosen  for  Chief  of 
Staff  with  the  exception  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 

The  first  three  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  not  West  Point  graduates — 
Generals  S.  B.  M.  Ycung,  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  and  John  C.  Bates. 
They  hud  as  young  men  performed  distinguibhcd  service  in  the 
Civil  War.  Major  General  Wotherspoon  was  a  Chief  of  Staff  who 
entered  the  Army  from  civil  life.  Therefore,  Including  Generals 
Wood  and  Marshall.  6  of  our  15  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  not  trained 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 

In  attaining  the  rank  of  full  general.  General  Marshall  will  pass 
over  30  or  more  brigadier  generals  and  major  generals.  The  Elihu 
Root  bin  creating  the  General  Staff  in  1903  was  intended  to  en- 
courape  the  selection  of  younger  generals  to  head  the  Army.  How- 
ever, as  a  rule  seniority  has  apparently  governed  the  selections  of 
the  Chiefs  of  SUff.  The  average  age  of  our  15  Chiefs  of  Staff  is 
69  years. 

AVAILABtE    OFFICERS    OLDEB 

General  Marshall,  though  he  was  far  down  the  list  when  chosen. 
Is  58.  Brig.  Gens.  Hugh  L.  Scott  and  J.  Franklin  Bell  were  the 
only  other  Chiefs  of  Staff  taken  from  the  grade  of  brigadier. 
General  Scott  passed  over  13  other  generals.  He  was.  however,  61 
years  old  at  the  time.  General  Bell  was  50.  General  Wood  was  49 
when  he  was  selected  and  General  MacArthur  was  50. 

There  are  at  present  no  young  generals  available  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  of  Staff.  The  20  major  generals  of  the  line  in  the 
last  available  Army  list  average  61  years;  the  49  brigadiers  of  the 
line  average  59.  ^  I 

The   rear   admirals   are  younger;    they   average   about   57   years,    j 
The  Navy  has.  however,  a  superior  system  of  promotion.     All  the 
nav.es  of  the  world  and  most  of  the  armies  save  our  own  select    1 
the  oflici-rs  who  are  to  be  advanced  to  a  higher  grad?.     Our  Army 
promot»>s   the  officers  up   to   the  grade  of   colonel   by   the   roxitine 
plan  of  seniority — the  man  at  the  head  of  a  list  is  advanced  to  the 
liigher  grade  when  a  vacancy  occurs.     A  relatively  very  small  num-    \ 
ber  of  officers  are  denied  promotion   when   they  are   found  to  be    ' 
professionally  or  physically  unfitted.     Such  men  are  retired. 

Other  Important  countries — ^19  of  them — have  an  organization  Jor 
their  armed  forces  which  is  superior  to  our  own.    Each  of  these  nan  _ 
tlons  has  a  cabinet  minister  of  defense.     He  controls,  coordinates, 
and  inspects  the  relative  efficiency  and  progress  of  the  three  coequal 
armed  branches — the  navy,  the  air  force,  and  the  army. 

SMALL    interest   IN    DILLS 

Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  Congress  for  such  an  organi- 
zation of  our  own  defense  forces.  These  bills  include  provisions  for 
a  single  and  homofTeneous  air  force,  with  its  own  rules  for  promo- 
tion, pay.  and  retirement,  but  they  have  evoked  little  interest. 

There  is  a  general  idea  that  If  war  comes  the  President  will  control 
the  armed  services  under  some  added  war  powers  which  Congress 
may  grant.  This  means  that,  instead  of  planning  for  an  efficient 
organization  in  peace,  the  matter  will  be  attempted  amid  the  tre- 
mendous confusion  of  preparat.ons  for  war.  Such  vague  and  hazy 
notion.s  will  result  in  duplication,  waste,  and  confusion,  which  could 
be  avoided  were  the  work  to  be  started  now. 

WnxiAM  C.  RrvFRs, 
Major  General,  United  States  Army  (retired). 

Niw  York,  June  1.  1939. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Fairmont  Times  of  June  8,  1939] 

the    job    N.    Y.   a.    IS   DOING 

The  appearance  here  a  few  days  ago  of  Aubrey  Williams, 
N.  Y.  A.  Administrator,  directed  some  attention  to  the  work 
bring  done  by  his  organization  in  providing  work  for  youths  of 
high-.';chool  and  college  age,  and  for  those  who  are  out  of  school 
but  without  income  or  means  of  support. 

Our  communities  have  gained  far  mere  through  the  N.  Y.  A. 
program  than  have  the  youths  who  are  a  part  of  the  program. 
Here  in  Marion  County,  at  least,  the  young  people  have  worked 
hard  on  public  projects  and  accomplished  much  despite  the  fact 
that  their  pay  has  been  almost  niggardly. 

To  mention  a  few  direct  benefits  we  have  received  through 
the  N.  Y.  A.— 

The  youth  organization  has  built  miles  of  sidewalks  here  in 
Fairmont  and  Marion  County;  it  has  helped  build  community 
centers  and  retaining  walls  on  public  construction  project.3;  it  has 
provided  playgrounds  for  many  of  our  schools,  the  Barrickvllle 
athletic  field  being  an  example;  N.  Y.  A.  now  is  beautifying  the 
campus  of  State  College;  and  it  is  operating  the  Fairmont  City 
Library.  In  exchange,  the  boys  and  girls  are  getting  slight  finan- 
cial compensation  and  a  chance  to  learn.  In  this  fiscal  year 
N.  Y  A.  has  Involved  15.000  West  Virginia  youths.  It  has  spent 
81  580  000,  or  approximately  $100  a  person  per  year.  No  one  will 
say  that  is  being  extravagant. 

But  the  figure  15.000  doe.'^nt  represent  nearly  all  the  young  men 
and  young  women  who  need  to  be  helped.  Glenn  Callaghan.  a 
former  Marion  Countian.  who  has  proven  himself  nn  excellent  State 
administrator,  estimates  there  are  80.000  in  West  Virginia  who  are 
elrgible  for  N.  Y.  A.  aid,  and  that  45,000  of  them  are  from  families 
now  earning  less  than  a  minimum  sccvirlty  wage. 

Yet,  in  view  of  all  that  needs  to  be  done  along  this  line,  a  Con- 
gress that  seems  to  have  some  rather  strange  ideas  about  economy 
is  threatening  to  pare  a  Presidential  appropriation  for  N.  Y,  *A. 
from  $123,000,000  to  $81,000,000. 

The  Presidents  recommendation  represents  an  Increase  over  what 
N.  Y.  A.  has  had  to  work  with  this  year;  and  while  the  sum  he 
propo,ses  still  Is  far  from  aaequate.  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  if  the  sum  is  cut  $42,000,000,  as  some  solons  pro- 
pose, it  is  going  to  directly  afTect  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths 
who  now  are  looking  to  the  Federal  Government  to  help  them  earn 
a  few  dollars  and  an  education. 

We  think  N.  Y.  A.  represents  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  New 
Deal  to  date.    It  should  be  expanded  rather  than  curtailed. 


The  National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF   WKST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  12,  1939 


EDITORIALS    FROM    WEST    VIRGINIA    NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  able  editorials  which  recently 
appeared  in  West  Virginia  new.«:papers.  The  first  is  from  the 
Fairmont  Times  of  Thiu-sday  morning,  June  8,  1939,  and  is 
entitled  "The  Job  N.  Y.  A.  Is  Doing."  The  second  is  from 
the  Wheeling  News-Register  of  June  8,  1939,  and  is  entitled 
'•Encouragmg  Youth." 


[From   the   Wheeling   News-Register   of   June   8,   1939) 

ENCOURAGING     YOUTH 

There  are  4,000.000  youths  in  the  Nation  who  are  unemployed 
and  80,000  of  them  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  are  in  West 
Virsilnia. 

President  Roosevelt  has  requested  Congress  to  appropriate 
$123,000,000  for  the  National  Youth  AdmirUstratlon  the  ensuing 
year. 

If  Congress  approves  that  appropriation.  It  will  give  the  N.  Y.  A. 
an  opportunity  to  broaden  its  field  in  training  the  youth  that  Is 
the  future  backbone  of  the  Nation. 

Three  main  features  of  the  program  Include  employment  of 
youth  out  of  school  on  work  projects,  resident  training  centers 
in  which  N.  Y  A.  attempts  to  ascertain  the  type  of  work  for 
which  youth  Is  best  suited,  and  student  aid  whereby  needy  high- 
school,  college,  and  graduate  students  are  enabled  to  continue  In 
school. 

Of  all  Government  movements,  none  Is  more  worth  while  than 
the  Youth  Administration.  Every  dollar  spent  in  this  direction 
will  come  back  a  hundredfold  in  keeping  kindled  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  our  youth. 


The  N.  Y.  A.  Slash 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  12,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  LINDLEY 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Lindley,  entitled 
"The  N.  Y.  A.  Slash." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  Jime  11,  1939] 

THE    N.     T.    A.    SLASH THE    PEOBLEM    OF    ITNEMPLOTED    TOTTTH 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

A  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  has  been  applying  the 
meat  ax  to  the  National  Youth  Administration  appropriation  and 
the  W.  P.  A.  set-up  for  next  year. 

It  has  slashed  more  than  one-third  from  the  $123,000,000  which 
the  President  recommended  for  N.  Y.  A.  next  year.  The  sum  of 
$81,000,000  has  been  agreed  upon  In  the  subcommittee.  This  Is 
$6,000,000  more  than  N.  Y.  A.  received  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and,  having  won  a  small  Incresise,  the  administration  supporters 
in  the  subcommittee  doubtless  felt  Justified  in  promising — as  they 
are  reported  to  have  done — not  to  challenge  the  subcommittees 
report  when  it  comes  before  the  full  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  is  an  excellent  testimonial  to  N.  Y.  A.  that  a  subcommittee 
which  is  dominated  by  the  Idea  of  economy  at  any  cost  to  the 
Nation,  felt  compeUed  to  grant  this  smaU  increase.  But  even  the 
sum  asked  by  the  President  was  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
need  for  the  type  of  work  done  by  N,  Y.  A. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  whole  unemployment  problem  is 
among  young  people  16  to  24  years  of  age.  in  this  age  group 
are  more  than  21.000,000  people. 

More  than  5,000.000  are  attending  school  and  colleges. 

More  than  3,000.000 — mostly  girls — are  at  home  or  are  not  seeking 
work. 

Almost  8,000.000  are  privately  employed. 

But  more  than  4.000,000  who  want  work  are  totally  unemployed 
by  private  Industry,  and  1,500,000  or  more  are  employed  only  part 
time. 

Millions  of  them  are  caught  in  Idleness  In  a  great  gap  between 
school  and  work.  A  large  perc«*ntage  of  them  are  wholly  lacking 
In  vocational  skills — Including  the  domestic  skills  which  were  once 
taught  in  the  home  to  young  women  in  preparation  for  their 
careers  as  housewives  and  mothers. 

The  two  main  activities  of  N.  Y.  A.  are  to  help  young  people  to 
remain  in  high  school  and  college  through  part-time  jobs,  and  to 
provide  part-time  work  and  training  for  young  people  who  have 
left  school  but  have  not  found  private  employment.  In  this  pro- 
gram N.  Y.  A.  has  worked  in  the  closest  collaboration  with  authori- 
ties and  cw^anlzations  of  all  types.  The  aid  to  college  and  high- 
school  students  is  administered  by  the  authorities  in  the  individual 
colleges  and  high  schools.  The  out-of-school  work  program  has 
elicited  cooperation  from  voluntary  organizations,  such  as  local 
businessmen's  clubs  as  well  as  public  agencies. 

The  cost  has  been  Incredibly  small.  On  the  work  propTTim  for 
out-of-school  youth,  the  over-all  annual  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  about  $233  per  youth— less  than  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  the  C.  C.  C.  To  keep  needy  young  people  In  high  school, 
N.  Y.  A.  has  been  expending  about  $40  a  year  per  youth — usually 
Jtist  enough  for  carfare,  books,  and  maybe  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a 
sweater.  To  enable  young  people  to  go  to  college,  it  has  been 
spending  about  $105  per  year  per  young  person. 

This  tiny  sum  paid  for  work  done  has  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween going  to  college  and  not  going  to  college  for  100  000  or  more 
young  pe9ple  every  year  for  almost  5  years  Among  that  100,000 
are  many  young  people  of  exceptional  talents,  whose  abilities 
might  otherwise  never  have  been  developed.  As  a  group  the 
N.  Y.  A.-atded  students  in  most  institutions  have  made  better 
records  than  the  non-N.  Y.  A.  students  as  a  group. 

It  was  the  remarkable  success  of  N.  Y.  A.  in  getting  so  much 
done  with  so  little  money  in  a  field  where  the  need  Is  Immense, 
that  led  the  President  to  recommend  that  its  appropriation  for 
next  year  be  Increased.  It  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  so-called 
relief  agencies  for  which  he  requested  a  larger  appropriation. 

With  $123,000,000  N.  Y.  A.  could  provide  work,  general  education, 
and  vocational  experience  for  800,000  youths  at  one  time.  Allow- 
ing for  ttirn-over — for  many  youths  move  readily  Into  jobs  after 
receiving  N.  Y.  A. -aided  training — It  probably  could  assist  1,200,000 
or  more  young  people  during  the  fiscal  year.  It  would  reach  per- 
haps one-third  of  those  who  could  benefit  from  the  N.  Y.  A. 
program. 

The  man  who  lets  his  machinery  rust  Is  considered  a  wastrel. 
But  some  Congressmen  seem  to  think  they  are  being  thrifty  when 
they  allow  the  youth  of  the  Nation  to  rust  in  idleness.  Many  of 
these  young  people  have  never  learned  how  to  work — ^much  less 
learned  any  skills  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  decent  living, 

A  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation  Is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  cuts  Congress  can  make. 

For  W.  P.  A.  the  President  recommended  a  heavy  reduction  in 
appropriation  for  next  year.  As  I  write,  the  House  sut)cominittee 
is  reported  to  have  approved  the  ♦otal  of  $1,477,000,000  for  which 
he  asked — but  with  a  provision  eannarklng  $125,000,000  of  it  for 
the  Public  Works  Administration.  This  would  reduce  W.  P.  A.  to 
$1,352,000,000.  If  that  amount  has  to  la.st  a  whole  year,  the  aver- 
age W.  P.  A.  enrollment  will  have  to  be  dropped  to  about  1,900,000 — 
as  against  3,000,000  last  winter  and  about  2,500.000  at  the  present 
time.  W.  P.  A.  doesnt  provide  much  employment  for  the  unem- 
ployed In  need  of  relief. 

The  House  subcommittee  is  reported,  however,  to  have  con- 
cocted an  extraordinary  mixture  of  reforms  for  W.  P.  A.  One  of 
these  would  confine  the  W.  P.  A.  work  program  to  projects  costing 


not  more  than  $25,000.  This  would  knock  out  about  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  present  W.  P.  A.  projects  and  annihilate  Its 
construction  program.  It  would  condemn  W.  P.  A.  to  the  petty 
leaf -raking  type  of  project — which  for  years  W.  P.  A.  has  been 
struggling,  with  considerable  success,  to  get  away  from.  Even  If 
the  maximima  were  increased  to  $50,000  or  $100,000,  the  result 
would  be  much  better.  The  subcommittee  also  Is  reported  to  have 
agreed  to  put  W.  P.  A.  under  a  three-man  teoard.  Some  kind  of 
permanent  advisory  board  or  board  cf  Inspection  can  be  Justified. 
But  a  three-man  board  is  no  more  efficient  as  an  administrative 
body  in  the  Government  than  in  private  business. 

Some  of  the  reforms  which  the  House  subcommittee  Is  reported 
to  look  upon  with  favor  may  encounter  less  opixjsltlon.  Much  can 
be  said  for  forcing  everyone  who  has  been  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls 
for  a  long  period  to  take  a  vacation.  EX'erything  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  closest  check  on  administrative  costs.  Much  can  be 
said  for  making  every  W.  P.  A.  worker  work  130  hours  a  month 
for  a  security  wage.  That  Is  what  the  administration  vi-anted  in 
the  first  instance  in  1935,  but  it  gave  way  before  the  demands  of 
union  labor,  first  advanced  through  Congress,  for  the  payment  of 
prevailing  hourly  wage  rates  to  skiUed  workers.  As  a  result, .  a 
carpenter,  or  plumber,  or  other  so-caUed  skilled  worker  in  tljie 
cities  earns  his  W.  P.  A.  payment  In  relatively  few  hours  of  work 
per  week. 

In  several  details  the  recommendations  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee may  not  be  as  bad  as  the  reports  Indicated.  But  enough 
has  leaked  out  to  Justify  thoroughly  the  President's  decision  to 
postpone  his  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  until  what  promises  to  be  a 
glorious  mess  has  been  cleaned  up  as  best  it  can  be  before  July  1, 
when  the  money  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  needed. 


The  Relief  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JuTie  12.  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    Mr.   Speaker,  in   a   short 
time  the  House  will  have  under  consideration  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  work  program  for  our  unemployed  people  for  next 
year  for  W.  P.  A.,  P.  W.  A.,  National  Youth  Administration, 
and  for  the  program  of  farm  rehabilitation.    When  that  bill 
comes  in  here  some  Members  will  be  greatly  concerned  about 
I  economy,  the  state  of  the  Budget,  and  the  restoration  of  busl- 
I  ness  confidence  which,  they  will  tell  us,  can  be  accomplished 
;  by  the  rather  strange  method  of  shutting  off  the  right  to  work 
of  a  considerable  number  of  people  and  reducing  the  buying 
power  of  that  many  customers  of  business. 

In  line  with  this  I  want  to  analyze  the  "economy"  record 
of  this  Congress. 

(1)  In  January  Congre.ss  appropriated  only  $725,000,000 
for  the  continuance  of  W.  P.  A.  instead  of  $875,000,000,  as 
asked  by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  his  findings  cff  mini- 
mum needs  of  the  unemployed.  This  meant  consternation 
in  3,000,000  homes  in  America,  for  none  of  the  families 
whose  breadwinner  was  working  for  W.  P.  A.  knew  whether 
or  not  they  would  be  the  ones  to  be  cut  off.  But  they  as 
well  as  others  were  assured  that  if  only  Congress  would  cut 
them  off  the  W.  P.  A.,  business  would  promptly  rehire  them. 
Of  course  that  just  did  not  happen. 

(2)  Again,  when  it  was  obvious  that  a  cut  of  $150,000,000 
was  just  Impossible,  Congress  added  not  the  full  $150,000,000 
for  W,  P.  A.  but  only  $100,000,000  instead.  This  has  meant 
that  some  200,000  people  have  had  to  be  cut  off  W.  P.  A.  and 
forced  back  onto  direct  relief  In  every  month  since  April  1. 
In  California  when  the  cut  came  in  May  it  took  just  10  daj's 
before  60  percent  of  all  the  people  cut  off  W.  P.  A.  were  back 
on  S.  R.  A.  rolls  in  receipt  of  direct  relief  from  the  State. 

(3)  While  this  great  "economy"  effort  was  being  made  at 
the  expense  of  our  unemployed,  what  was  happening  in  con- 
nection with  other  appropriation  bills?  Here  is  the  record. 
The  Agricultural  Department  appropriation  was  raised  $271,- 
359,356  above  the  Budget  estimate;  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  was  raised  $5,846,669  above  the  Budget  esti- 
mate; War  Department,  military  activities,  $38,483,956;  War 
Department,  civil  functions,  $49,554,060;  independent  ofiSces, 
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$98,124,901;  and  so  on.  The  Navy  Department  received 
$773  049.151  which  was  $19,565,302  below  the  Budget  figure 
but  $140,897,047  more  than  was  appropriated  last  year. 

Many  of  these  increases  may  have  been  justified.  Indeed, 
I  am  strcn.7ly  cf  the  opinion  that  some  of  them  were.  But 
It  will  be  hard  for  the  unemployed  people  of  America  to  un- 
derstand why  a  Congress  with  a  record  of  appropriations  like 
this  rhould  suddenly  become  alarmed  about  the  state  of  the 
Budget  every  time  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  money  to 
put  them  to  work.  It  will  be  hard  for  the  unemployed,  our 
youth,  our  distressed  farm  families  to  see  why  all  the  burden 
of  "ecnnomy"  should  be  loaded  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
least  able  to  bear  it — through  cuts  in  W.  P.  A.,  National 
Youth  Administration,  and  farm-security  appropriations. 

And.  mdced.  it  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  it,  too.  Fur- 
thermore. I  am  of  the  belief  that  there  is  a  greater  responsi- 
bility upon  Congress  to  do  justice  to  economically  he.pless 
people  than  there  Is  in  connection  with  any  other  group  in  all 
society.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  a  Congress  which  has  never 
yet  made  a  single  real  attempt  to  correct  such  shortcomings 
and  faults  as  may  have  existed  or  may  now  exist  in  the  • 
W.  P.  A.  program  has  any  moral  right  to  pretend  that  deny- 
ing several  hundred  thousand  people  the  opportunity  to  work 
wnll  accomplish  anything  at  all  in  correcting  those  short- 
comings and  faults. 

Why  cause  men.  women,  and  children  in  families  which 
have  been  trying  to  live  on  a  W.  P.  A.  wage,  or  young  people 
trj'ing  to  learn  a  trade  and  complete  an  education,  or  farm 
families  about  to  be  forced  cut  onto  the  open  read,  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  things  for  which  organizations,  officials,  local 
politicians,  and  even  Members  of  Congress  are  respcnsible? 

It  is  reported  that  the  committee  will  recommend  substan- 
tial cuts'  in  the  appropriations  for  Farm  Security  and  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  and  that  such  amounts  as  are 
allowed  for  continuance  of  P.  W.  A.  will  be  lifted  out  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  allotment.  Farm  Security  has  rehabilitated  nearly 
half  a  million  farm  families  at  an  average  cost  of  $100  per 
year  per  family.  National  Youth  has  kept  some  600,000 
young  people  constructively  busy  at  an  annual  cost  of  $115 
each.  •"Economy"  at  the  expense  of  either  of  these  pro- 
grams would  seem  short-sighted  indeed — especially  since 
there  are  an  additional  400.000  farm  families  right  now  in 
dti>perate  need  of  farm-security  loans,  and  some  additional 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people  who  have  needed 
N.  Y.  A.  training  and  jobs  for  a  long  time  but  who  could  not 
be  carried  by  the  program. 

So  far  as  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  are  concerned,  they  can, 
to  some  extent,  be  considered  as  complementary.  But  there 
are  probably  as  many  unemployed  today  as  there  were  a 
5'ear  ago.  And  everv  the  President's  figure  of  $1,477,000,000 
will  provide  for  only  2.000,000  W.  P.  A.  jobs,  or  1.000.000  less 
than  were  provided  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  addi- 
tion, last  year  P.  W.  A.  made  loans  and  grants  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1,000.000  000,  whereas,  according  to  reports, 
exactly  nothing  will  be  provided  this  year  to  correspond  to 
that  figure,  smce  whatever  P.  W.  A.  is  to  get  is  to  come  out 
of  W.  P.  A.'s  allotment. 

If  we  are  pretending  to  meet  human  need  in  this  country 
we  should  raise,  not  lower,  the  President's  figure  and  provide 
a  reasonable  sum  for  P.  W.  A.  in  addition.  What  justifica- 
tion will  be  advanced  for  these  proposed  cuts  I  do  not  know. 
I  only  know  that  American  citizens  still  need  work  and  that 
it  is  es.sential  that  the  total  program  be  considered  primarily 
from  that  standpoint.  My  own  calculations  from  this  stand- 
point indicate  a  need  for  3,000.000  jobs. 

So  far  as  constructive  proposals  for  improving  the  pro- 
gram are  concerned.  I  made  some  such  proposals  to  the 
committee  myself,  and  I  sincerely  hope  some  measures  of 
this  sort  can  be  taken. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  it  will  no  more  help  bu.siness 
to  reduce  the  number  of  its  cash  customers  a\  this  time  than 
It  would  to  raise  the  taxes  levied  against  it. 


Attitude  of  Milwaukee  As.sociation  of  Commerce 
Toward  National  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Movday.  June  12,  1939 


STATEMENT    BY    MILWAUKEE    ASSOCIATION    OF    COMMERCE 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  position  of  the  Milwaukee  Association  of 
Commerce  in  relation  to  national  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

N.^TioNAL  Legislation 

Based  upon  the  recommendation  of  our  national  affairs  com- 
mittee, the  beard  of  directors  at  Its  meeting  May  23.  1939,  took  the 
following  actions  on  legislation  pending  before  Ccngre.ss  ( thrse 
acticns  are  in  general  accord  with  those  bf  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation) : 

1.    WAGNER    LABOR    RELATIONS    ACT 

Favored  structurally  amendin??  the  Labor  Relations  Act — 

(a)  To  preserve  the  right  of  free  speech. 

(b)  To  guarantee  employees  representation  by  secret  ballot. 

(c)  To  protect  employees  from  coercion  from  any  source. 

(d)  To  abolish  the  clo.sed  shop. 

(e)  To  prov.de  for  independent  examiners  to  hold  hearings  for 
fact-finding  purposes  and  that  decisions  of  the  Board  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review. 

2.     SOCIAL     SECtmiTT     ACT 

Favored  changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include — 

(a)  Substitutmg  a  pay-as-you-go  .system  with  a  contingency 
reserve  cf  moderate  size  for  the  present  reserve  plan. 

(b)  Oppwition  to  an  extension  of  ths  act  to  cover  farm  laborers 
and  domestic  servants. 

(c)  Revision  to  permit  States  to  lower  the  tax  where  ample 
unemployment  reserve  funds  are  on  hand. 

(d)  Oppo.«;ltton  to  any  increase  in  Federal  grants  to  States  and 
glvnig  any  State  more  than  its  pro-rata  share  of  Federal  aid. 

(e)  Opposition  to  the  proposed  major  increase  in  the  health 
program  estimated  to  cost  an  additional  $850,000,000. 

3.    REVISION    OF    FEDERAL    TAX    LAWS 

Favored  revision  of  Federal  tax  laws  to  include — 

(a)  Removal  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  tax  on  undistributed 
profits,  with  no  Increase  in  the  income  rate  on  corporations  by 
reason  of  this  removal; 

(b)  Suitable  provision  for  business  losses  In  1  year  to  be  allowed 
in  following  years  as  deductions  from  earnings  In  those  years; 

(c)  Reduction  in  surtaxes  on  individual  Incomes  for  the  double 
purpose  of  increasing  revenues  and  giving  incentive  for  new 
Investments  in  private  enterprise; 

(d)  More  equitable  treatment  of  capital  gains  and  losses  both 
for  individuals  and  corporations; 

(e)  Elimination  of  all  features  of  the  Federal  tax  laws  that  are 
punitive  In  nature  and  that  have  any  other  purpose  than  tlie 
raising  of  revenues. 

4.    H.  R.  3395 BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

Opposed  this  bill  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cs.«:oclat!cn  advo- 
cates curtailment  of  government  functions,  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures, and  lowering  of  taxes. 

Tlie  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  believes  that  other 
agencies  than  tho.=e  proposed  could  do  the  work  better  and  that 
at  any  rate  no  increased  appropriations  should  be  countenanced  at 
this  time. 

5.    STREAM -POLLUTION     CONTROL 

Favored  State  and  local  responsibilltv  and  action  on  intrastate 
waters  with  cooperation  of  adjoining  States  at  interest  in  inter- 
state waters,  and  with  only  the  necessary  leadership  and  support 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  make  stream-poUutlon  control 
effective. 

MiLW.\UKEE  Association  op  Commerce. 

June  5.  1939 
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Foreign  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  12, 1939 


TELEGRAM  TO  HON.  ROBERT .  R.  REYNOLDS,  OP  NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Reynolds  1,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  from  Mr.  O.  G. 
Werner,  of  Dover,  N.  J.,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dover,  N.  J.,  April  7,  1939. 
Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds: 

Congratulate  you  upon  your  courageous  examinations  of  the 
war  propagandists  appearing  before  your  committee.  We  need 
men  like  you  in  our  countrj';  you  have  millions  of  Americans 
behind  you.  England,  uho  proudly  boasts  the  sun  never  sets  on 
English  soil,  is  the  cause  of  all  tiie  unrest  in  the  world.  If  any 
nation  was  ever  an  agj^ressor.  she  takes  first  prize.  Remember  the 
Boer  War.  All  the  countries  she  has  stolen  are  trj'ing  to  get  free 
from  her  rule,  because  she  milks  them  dry.  and  if  she  had  the 
chance  she  would  take  our  country,  also.  She  has  tried  it  on 
several  occasions;  she  will  suck  us  in  again,  reap  the  spoils,  and 
refuse  to  p.iy  what  she  owes  us.  I  have  traveled  abroad  many 
times  commercially,  not  as  a  well-paid  columnist  who  wants  to 
sell  America  short.    More  power  to  you. 

O.  G.  Werner. 


The  Neutrality  Camouflage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WHEELING    (W.   VA.)    INTELLIGENCER 


Mr.   SCHIFFLER.    Mr.   Speaker,  under  leave  to   extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  of  Wlieeling,  W.  Va.: 
[Prom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)   Intelligencer  of  June  7,  1939] 

THE    NEUTRALITY    CAMOUFLAGE 

An  analysis  of  the  administration's  new  neutrality  bill  has  come 
to  this  desk.  It  throws  an  entirely  different  light  on  the  measiore 
from  that  cast  in  original  press  reports. 

From  first  accounts  of  the  proposal,  submitted  to  Congress  the 
other  day,  this  newspaper  was  led  to  believe  that  it  established 
the  principle  of  cash  and  carry  in  the  sale  of  war  munitions,  and 
placed  a  ban  on  American  travel  in  war  zones.  Upon  this  under- 
standing, the  Intelligencer  voiced  approval  of  the  plan. 

It  develops,  however,  that  in  reality  the  measure  Is  little  more 
than  a  sweeping  delegation  to  the  President  of  power  to  conduct 
our  foreign  affairs  to  suit  himself  In  relation  to  foreign  wars.  The 
President  could  take  sides  or  not,  as  might  seem  desirable  to  him. 
In  truth,  the  bill,  if  enacted  in  ttie  form  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  would  come  very  close  to  giving  the  President 
a  free  hand  in  the  sliaping  of  foreign  policy. 

Here  are  a  few  examples; 

The  cash-and-carry  restriction  is  applied  to  the  sale  of  war 
materials,  it  is  true,  but  with  this  significant  qualification — 
"except  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe."  In  other  words,  it  would  be  cash  and 
carry  only  if  the  President  said  so. 

Again: 

American  ships  and  citizens  are  barred  from  "areas  of  combat 
o];>erations."     But — the  President  could  define  these  areas  as  lie 


chose.  Moreover,  the  restriction  would  operate,  as  with  cash  and 
carry,  "except  under  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe." 

American  citizens  could  not  travel  on  ships  flying  any  bel- 
ligerant  flag  "except  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  conditions 
as  the  President  shall  prescribe." 

No  loans  to  beUigerents  would  be  floated.  But — the  President 
could  "exempt  ordinary  commercial  credits  and  short-term  obli- 
gations," which  would  provide  all  the  leeway  desired  under 
sympathetic  interpretation. 

Provision  is  made  against  the  unneutral  use  of  American 
ports.  However,  all  the  provisions  under  this  section  are  made 
contingent  upon  the  President's  initiative  and  decision. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  a  neutrality  bill  at  all,  but  a  transfer 
to  the  President  of  the  power  to  make  foreign  pollcv.  It  goes  much 
further  than  the  Pittman  bill,  which,  at  least,  established  cash  and 
carry  as  a  definite  legal  policy.  Indeed,  it  mr.kos  that  measure, 
whif-h  was  objected  to  by  supporters  uf  the  old  Neutrality  Act,  a  very 
strong  document  by  comparison. 

This  newspaper  could  conceive  of  nothing  more  dangerous  to 
American  reutrallty  than  to  repose  such  broad  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  a  President,  particularly  a  President  like  Mr.  Rcoievelt, 
who  has  demonstrated  an  impatience  to  thrust  this  country  Into 
the  middle  of  foreign  diCculties. 

The  old  neutrality  bill,  weak  as  it  was  through  reposing  in  the 
President  the  power  to  determine  when  a  state  of  war  exists,  is 
infinitely  to  be  preferred.  Every  other  measure  or  sv.ggestion  thus 
far  advanced,  ranging  from  mandatory  ca.^h  and  carry  to  an  outri<?ht 
embargo  on  both  the  sale  and  shipment  of  war  supplies  to  bel- 
ligerents, is  to  be  preferred  over  this  White  House  plan. 

If  the  purpose  of  neutrality  legislation  is  to  keep  this  country  out 
of  v;ar — and  wc  can  conceive  of  no  other  purpose  it  can  have — 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  the  worst  possible  step  the  country 
could  take,  in  the  Judgment  of  this  newspaper. 


The  Bloom  Bill  Is  a  Fake  Neutrality  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    HAKCLTON   FISH.   OF   NEW  YORK.   AND 
ARTICLE  PROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  following  statement  released  by 
me  *o  the  newspapers  today: 

STATEMENT  BY   HON.    HAMILTON   FISH,   OF  NEW   YORK,   DENOUNCING   THB 
FAKE    BLOOM     NEUTRALTTT     BILL 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  12,  1939. — The  Bloom  bill  Is  a  fake 
neutrality  and  actually  an  Interventionist  biU.  It  Is  a  camou- 
flaged aggressor  nation  bill,  which  will  drag  us  into  every  world 
conflict.  Section  3,  empowering  the  President  to  establish  combat 
areas,  practically  gives  the  President  the  war-making  powers  of 
the  Congress.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Congress  has  sole  power 
to  declare  war.  If  the  Bloom  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  given  the  widest  discretionary  power  ever  given  any 
American  to  put  us  into  foreign  wars.  The  Bloom  bill  in  the 
hands  of  President  Roosevelt  is  an  unneutrallty  act,  and  a  snare 
and  a  delusion  to  involve  us  in  war. 

President  Roosevelt  has  repeatedly  said  that  If  war  breaks  out 
In  Europe  It  is  virtually  certain  that  we  will  participate.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  already  unneutral  and  determined  to  put  us 
In  war  to  police  and  quarantine  the  world  with  American  blood 
and  treasure.  A  vote  for  the  Bloom  bUl,  with  the  known  views" 
of  the  President.  Is  virtually  empowering  him  to  take  us  Into  war 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  in  any  war  that  might  occur  in  the 
future.  He  may  set  up  combat  areas  against  Italy  and  Germany 
and  permit  unhampered  trade  with  England,  Prance,  and  Russia. 
A  vote  for  the  Bloom  bill  is  not  merely  the  surrender  of  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  Congress,  but  would  virtually  give  the 
President  the  power  to  declare  war  himself. 

In  addition,  the  ban  on  the  sale  and  shipment  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war  in  the  present  Neutrality  Act  la 
wiped  out,  which  means  we  will  become  the  slaughterhouse  and 
arsenal  for  warring  nations  for  sake  of  blood  money  and  war 
profits  to  kill  people  with  whom  we  are  at  peace.  And  we  still 
call  ourselves  a  Christian  nation. 

I  predict  when  the  American  people,  who  want  to  keep  out  of 
war  find  out  what  the  Bloom  bill  does,  public  reaction  will  be  such 
that  It  will  have  no  chance  of  going  through  the  Congress. 
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Methodists.  Baptists,  and  other  elements  opjxjsed  to  selling  arms 
and  ammunition  to  belligerent  nations  are  against  the  Bloom  bill. 
All  intcrnatiunalUls.  interventionists,  and  Communists,  who  want 
us  to  fl-^bt  Germany  and  Japan  for  the  benefit  of  Soviet  Russia, 
are  clamoring  for  the  Bloom  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  all  Americans 
who  believe  in  our  traditional  policies  of  neutrality.  j>eace.  non- 
intervention, and  no  entansUng  alliances  will  oppose  It  every  Inch 
of  the  way.  Tlie  loyal  German  element  in  the  United  States, 
amounting  to  one-fifth  of  our  population,  will  naturally  oppose  it, 
as  will  the  loyal  Italian  element  among  our  population. 

I  welcome  the  issue,  which  is  an  American  one.  of  keeping  out 
of  foreign  wars,  refu.smg  to  turn  the  war  power*  over  to  any  Presi- 
dent, and  upholding  the  foreign  policies  of  George  Washington  and 
oC  all  our  Presidents,  based  on  neutrality,  nonintervention,  no 
entangling  alliances,  and  peace. 

I  Include  herewith^an  article  on  the  same  subject  from 
today's  New  York  Times: 

PREsn)E>rr  for  War.  Fish  Charges  Here — Representattve  Declares 
He    Is    Determined    to    Le.\d    Us    Into    It    if    Fighting    Siakts 

AnROAD—ASSAILS     NEt.-TH.*LITY     BlI-L SCOPES     LIFTING     OF     BaN     ON 

Arms  Sales  and  Granting  of  'One-Man  Power  '  to  Roosevelt 
I  Representative  H.amilton  Fish,  charging  President  Roosevelt 
WUh  a  determination  "to  take  this  Nation  into  war  if  one  breaks 
out  in  foreign  lands,"  urged  yesterday  the  defeat  of  the  "danger- 
cus  and  war-mak.ng  '  neutrality  bill  now  pending  in  the  Hv>use 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr  Fish,  a^  chiirman  of  the  National  Committee  to  K"ep 
America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars,  spoke  at  an  antiwar  rally  held 
at  BreinJlngers  Park.  4018  Boston  Road,  the  Bronx,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bronx  District  Council  of  the  Steuben  Society 
of  America  and  later  repeated  his  address  over  radio  station 
WNYC. 

Pointing  out  that  the  pending  neutrality  bill  would  lift  the 
present  Neutrality  Act's  prohibition  on  sales  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  cf  war  to  belligerent  nations  and  would 
give  the  President  a  "rne-man  power"  to  determine  the  combat 
areas,  Mr  Fish  held  that  the  measure,  if  enacted,  would  make 
th:s  country  "the  potential  slaughterhouse  and  arsenal  for  Great 
Britain  and  France"  and  would  eventually  "drag  us  into  the  next 
world  war." 

warns     congress     on     SLTIRENDER 

"The  far-reaching  power  granted  in  the  proposed  bill  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  surreiidi  r  by  the  Congress  of  its  constitutional  right  to 
declare  war,'  Mr  Fish  contcnd..d  "TlKs  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  camoudaged  agl:re^sor-natlon  power  which  the  President 
hua  been  trying  to  obtain  from  Congress  for  the  last  5  years." 

Declaring  that  "It  is  none  of  our  business  what  lorm  of  govern- 
ment exists  m  any  foreign  land."  Mr  Fish,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  House  Commltu-e  on-  Foreign  Affairs,  bitterlv  criticized  the 
President,  the  Stale  Department,  and  some  United  States  Am- 
bafsadurs  for  "attar-kin;?"  cc>rtain  foreign  governments,  holding 
that  such  actions  would  in  the  end  seriously  disrupt  efforts  fur 
wor'.d  peace. 

Mr  Fish  advanced  the  foMowlng  11 -point  program,  which  he 
contended,  would  Insure  the  Nation  of  peace: 

"Enter  into  arbitration  treaties  with  all  nations,  not  to  go  to 
war  except  in  ."^elf-defense 

"Re.nffirm  the  right  of  Congress  as  the  sole  authority  to  make 
war  and  not  permit  Ambassadors  like  Mr.  Bullitt  (William  C 
Bu'lltt.  Ambassador  to  France)  sitting  around  tea  tables  to  make 
war  commitments  for  us. 

OPPOSED    to    policing    THE    WORLD 

I  "Stop  all  efforts  by  the  Internationalists  and  interventionists 
m  the  administration  to  force  America  to  Join  In  policing  and 
quarantining  the  world,  to  enter  into  collective  alliances,  to  deter- 
mine the  aggressor  nation— all  of  which  lead  directly  to  war 

'Adept  my  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  give  the 
American  people  the  right  to  vote  whether  our  youth  shall  be 
drafted  to  fight  m  foreign  lands  outside  of  the  American  continent 

"Enact  legislation  to  take  the  profit  out  of  war. 

•Ri affirm  our  traditional  policy  of  neutrality,  nonintervention 
and  peace. 

"Urge  a  conference  to  limit  naval  and  military  armaments  and 
to  promote  peace  by  arbitration  and  coopt^ration. 

"Stop  the  slilpmcnt  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of 
war  both  In  time  of  peace  and  of  war. 

"Urge  adequate  naticnr.!  defense  to  protect  our  own  shores 
maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  defend  the  right  of  American 
citizens  throughout  the  world. 

"Deport  aU  alien  agitato: s  who  seek  to  destroy  our  free  Institu- 
tions and  give  their  Jobs  to  loyal  American  citizens  now  walkluK 
the  streets. 

•S;ive  America  first,  preserve  the  American  system,  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare,  happiness,  and  security  of  cur  people  by  keep- 
ing cut  of  war  and  putting  our  own  house  in  order  and  providing 
employment   for  our  people." 

Mr.  Fish  predicted  that  If  the  United  States  was  Involved  in 
another  worid  war  our  aomocratic  and  free  institutions  would  be 
destroyed  and  the  Nation  v.otild  emerge  from  the  war  as  "an  auto- 
ciatic  and  a  Fascist  or  Communist  natlca." 


Independence  of  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  12.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  SALVADOR  ARANETA 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
Salvador  Araneta  b.:'fore  the  convocation  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manila  May  25.  1939.  on  the  subject  of  complete 
independence  for  the  Philippines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  happy  to  discuss  with  you  this 
evening  some  of  the  weighty  problems  confronting  our  country. 

I  hav.-  my  own  convictions  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  and 
practicable  solution  of  our  future  relations  with  the  United  S'atcs, 
both  in  economic  and  political  matters  I  trust  vou  will  not  ques- 
tion or  put  in  doubt  my  patriotism  If  my  Ideas  do'  not  coincide  with 
yours. 

One  of  my  clos?st  and  dearest  friends  is  Representative  Miguel 
Cuenco.  He  is  one  of  tho.^e  who  really,  even  today,  brlieves  that  we 
Fhruld  go  ahead  with  the  present  independence  program  to  com- 
pletely sever  our  political  ties  with  the  United  States  in  1946.  He 
also  knows  that  I  sincerely  believe  that  such  a  program  Is  too  risky 
for  cur  national  salvation  and  for  the  ultimate  ideal  of  complete 
sovereignty  for  our  country,  and  yet  we  both  respect  our  respective 
opposite  views,  and  none  of  us  has  for  a  moment  doubted  eacli 
other's  love  for  his  country. 

It  is  very  gratifying  that  Assemblyman  Carlos  S.  Tan.  of  Leyte. 
has  had  the  courage  recently  to  raise  his  voice  in  the  national  as- 
sembly openly  advocating  a  realistic  reexamination  of  the  Philip- 
pine problem  Various  other  members  of  the  national  ns.3embly 
have  also  publicly  voiced  their  opinion  in  favor  of  a  realistic  reex- 
amination. They  are  Assemblymen  Saturnino  Moldcro.  Hilario 
Abt  liana.  Jose  Ozamis,  Juan  Bocar.  Bernardo  L  Bu<>nafe.  Tomas  3. 
Clemente,  Tomas  Oppus,  Jose  C.  Zuluet^a.  Mauro  Versoza.  Manuel  A. 
Alzate,  Pio  V.  Corpua.  Sizomo  Zaldivar.  and  Tomas  Cabili. 

I  count  myself  among  those  Vvfho  would  see  our  country  great, 
powerful,  respected,  ahd  independent  This  should  be  the  ulti- 
mate vision  of  our  people.  It  is  my  ultimate  vision.  Our  whole 
purpose,  our  whol?  foreign  policy,  should  be  directed  toward  that 
end.  I  purposely  said  our  foreign  policy  should  be  directed  to- 
ward that  end  because,  although  it  is  not  generallv  realized.  I 
maintain  that  with  the  enactment  of  the  Tydings-McDuflie  la'.v 
wherein  the  United  States  has  solemnly  promiSc>d  us  our  inde- 
pendence in  1946,  our  national  sovereignty  is  now  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  greatest  and  most  honorable  of  all  countries  on  earth 
and  the  recognition  of  these  sovereign  rights  Is  no  longer  subject 
to  any  condition  but  simply  to  a  mere  suspensive  period  of  which 
only   7  years  remain. 

With  our  rights  of  sovereignty  thus  recognized,  it  is  not  too 
early  to  discuss  our  future  foreign  policy.  I  submit  that  the 
foreign  policy  that  we  should  adopt,  more  in  consonance  witn 
a  healthy  and  steady  development  of  the  real  values  that  will 
Insure  the  guaranty  of  our  national  existence,  the  happiness  of 
our  people,  and  the  achievement  of  the  social-Justice  program 
of  President  Quezon  Is  a  foreign  policy  of  continuing  for  a  lon-er 
period,  indefinitely  if  you  wish,  but  not  binding  ourselves  perma- 
nently, our  partnership,  political  and  economic,  with  the  United 
States. 

Review  mentally  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  today  and 
you  will  find  that  here  in  the  Philippines  we  are  exercUing  greater 
sovereign  rights  than  many  nominally  Independent  countries 
It  is  important  that  we  should  give  greater  weight  to  substance 
and  less  weight  to  mere  appearances.  Sovereignty  rights  may  be 
classified  into  sovereignty  rights  on  internal  affairs  and  sovereignty 
rights  on  foreign  affairs. 

Today  many  nations  are  powerless  to  exercise  their  free  will 
In  foreipn  matters,  and  many  of  them  are  not  even  allowed  to 
enjoy  full  liberty  in  their  internal  affairs.  Our  sovereignty  rights 
on  Internal  affairs  are  indeed  very  ample  and  great  The  limita- 
tions to  our  internal  sovereignty  rights  are  very  few  and  they  are 
well  defined  and  enumerated  in  the  Tj-dings-McDuffie  law  and 
I  cannot  see  that  any  of  these  limitations  may  be  considered 
prejudicial  to  our  national  v.elfare.  especially  if  we  ponder  upon 
this  problem  with  a  judicial  mind  and  realize  that  the  benefits 
which  we  derive  from  the  protection  that  the  United  States  Is 
giving  us  and  the  opportunity  that  she  gives  us  In  having  accesa 
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to  Its  big  and  rich  market,  greatly  outweighs  any  small  dis- 
advantage that  there  m.lght  exist  based  on  those  few  small 
limitations  to  our  internal  sovereignty  rights.  Let  us  be  prac- 
.  tlcal,  my  friends,  and  inquire  If  really  we  have  any  reason  to 
complain  under  the  prcs'^nt  status.  Is  there  anything  that  Presi- 
dent Quezon  or  our  Government  would  like  to  do  to  foster  our 
well-being  which  she  cannot  do  because  of  the  limitations  to  our 
sovereignty  under  the  present  status?  Would  our  people  attain  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  be  happier  if  the  United  States 
Ehould  leave  us  to  our  fate  and  If  we  can  pompously  be  colled  an 
Independent  country? 

And  I  even  maintain,  that  If  we  sever  our  political  ties  with 
the  United  States  we  shall  then  have  leis  sovereignty  rights  both 
on  foreign  and  internal  affairs,  the  social  justice  program  of  the 
President  will  go  to  the  winds  and  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming the  prey  economically  and  politically  of  one  of  the  many 
ambitious   rations  who   are   hungry   for  land. 

Tht  Versailles  Treaty,  at  the  end  cf  the  W<.rld  War,  initiated  an 
era  which  was  characterized  by  the  creation  of  new  small  states 
and  the  spread  of  the  idea  of  national  economic  protectionism, 
giving  rise  to  the  existence  of  many  new  political  and  economic 
units,  many  cf  thf'm  too  small  to  survive  the  reaction  that  came 
thereafter.  And  with  the  progress  of  aviation  and  science  the  world 
l5  indeed  becoming  smaller  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not  the  new 
world  trends  are  toward  the  disappearance  of  the  small  political 
and  economic  units  that  constitute  a  barrier  to  the  expansion  of 
three  nations  who  claim  to  have  a  greater  share  of  our  planet  than 
what  they  have  had  heretofore,  and  there  are  no  Indications  to 
the  effect  that  the  wave  Is  receding.  Confronted  with  this  fact 
we  must  with  foresight,  wisdom,  courage,  and  patriotism  decide 
en  cur  foreign  policy.  The  United  States  in  her  generosity  has 
given  us  ample  and  wide  discretion  to  decide  the  foreign  policy 
that  we  might  wish  to  make  on  foreign  affairs.  I  can  hear  voices 
saying  that  we  should  chocs'?  a  foreign  policy  of  isolation  and 
friendship  to  all  nations  at  the  same  time,  thereby  maintaining 
our  independence  from  all  foreign  nations  My  friends,  this  is 
lliu.'-ory  under  the  present  world  trend.s.  We  will  have  to  trade, 
we  will  have  to  barter,  and  we  .nust  nececsarily  com;;  under  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  a  big  and  powerful  nation. 

If  that  powerful  nation  Is — as  the  United  States — rich,  has  high 
moral  principles,  and  believes  in  the  principle  of  self-determination, 
we  certainly  would  be  very  fortunate  If  that  foreign  nation  Is 
poor  in  natural  resources  and  burdened  with  a  great  population 
which  she  has  to  feed,  then  I  cannot  see  how  under  such  a  sphere 
of  influence  our  people  will  attain  the  blessings  of  contentment  and 
security  which  she  is  now  enjoying  and  th?  enjoyment  of  a  more 
abundant  life  that  has  been  promised  them  by  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent. It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  recently  Pedro  Abad  Santos, 
the  Socialist  leader,  has  come  out  openly  stating  that  the  mutuality 
of  interest  which  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines should  be  the  foundation  of  any  lasting  relationship  between 
the  two  countries.  He  added  that  "we  must  strive  to  establish  the 
closest  ideological,  cultural,  and  economic  alliance  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  a  basis  of  mutuality  and  fairness."  And  I  fully  agree 
with  him  when  he  said  that  "we  must  increase  the  market  value 
of  cur  country  for  American  goods  by  raising  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  masses,  and  consequently  their  purchasing  power.  We  must 
protect  legitimate  American  Interests  as  our  own,  against  other 
foreign  competing  Interests." 

My  friends,  if  we  are  conscious  cf  world  trends  and  conditions 
and  are  appreciative  of  the  peace  and  opportunity  for  self-govern- 
ment that  we  now  enjoy,  we  should  realize  that  it  is  the  protection 
and  generosity  of  the  United  States  that  has  made  them  possible. 

Bluntly  speaking,  the  issue  that  we  have  before  us  Is  not  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  have  independence.  I  am  afraid  we 
have  no  choice  on  the  matter  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 
But  we  can  decide  between  a  partnership  with  a  rich,  benevolent, 
democratic  and  Christian  Nation  who  has  been  generous  to  us 
politically  and  economically  but  who  will  insist  In  a  well-defined 
agreement;  or  drift  toward  the  domination  of  a  proud  race  whose 
record  past  and  present,  speaks  for  herself,  who  caii  only  offer  us 
political  puppets  and  "economic  pauperism."  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Honorable  Clare  M.  Recto,  as  president  of  the  constitutional 
convention,  and  who  may  or  may  not  require  any  document  to 
legalize  her  domination  so  long  as  It  is  actually  and  substantially 
an  accomplished  fact. 

I  understand  that  there  are  those  who  believe  that  we  are 
powerless  to  free  ourselves  from  the  orbit  and  influence  of  such  a 
domination.  They  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  realists.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  are  not  defeatl-sts.  With  the  rapid  progress  of 
aviation  world  distances  are  becoming  smaller  and  the  world  has 
ceased  to  be  divided  into  continents.  The  attitude  of  the  House 
of  Reprejsentatlves  on  the  question  of  fortifying  Guam  does  not 
reprei^ent  the  final  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  has  decided  to  abandon  the 
Philippines  to  her  fate. 

Th?  newspapers  of  the  Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst  orgpnizations, 

as   we   all   know,   are   not   in   favor   of   severing   the   political   ties 

between    the    United    Spates    and    the    Philippines,    and    yet    they 

were    against    the   fortiflcatlcn   of   Guam   and   were    very    Instru- 
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mental  In  obtaining  the  defeat  of  the  measure.  They  believe 
that  it  was  not  Guam  but  the  Philippines  that  should  be  forti- 
fied. Further,  they  thought  that  if  we  were  to  have  our  inde- 
pendence In  1946  there  was  no  sense  In  fortifying  Guam.  In 
other  words.  Congress  had  wisely  decided  not  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

Independence  to  be  lasting  must  be  something  more  than  a 
gift  from  the  United  States.  The  United  States  can  only  recog- 
nize our  sovereignty  rights:  she  has  only  waived  her  rights  over 
our  territory.  She  certainly  will  not  protect  us  once  we  are 
Independent.  Hence  independence  Is  something  that  we  have  to 
gain  and  shall  have  to  maintain  with  our  own  efforts  and  with 
our  own  strength.  I  submit  that  we  should  first  be  a  strong  and 
respected  nation  before  we  sever  our  ties  from  the  only  country 
on  earth  which  will  forever  maintain  and  resp>ect  our  right  of 
self-determination.  There  are  many  major  problems  that  we  need 
to  solve  before  we  sever  our  ti>?s  with  the  United  States.  The 
retail  trade  problem  and  the  Davao  problem  are  two  cancerous 
growths  In  our  national  organism  that  will  spread  and  undermine 
our  vitality  with  rapidly  Increasing  progress,  once  the  United 
States  has  left  us  to  our  fate. 

Foreign  penetration  In  our  country  will  certainly  take  place,  and 
the  same  will  seriously  undermine  our  sovereignty,  which  will  be 
lost  forever  to  us  if  our  political  emancipation  comes  before  we  are 
really  prepared  to  survive  and  be  masters  of  foreign  penetration. 
Japan  will  try  to  convert  the  Philippines  into  her  de  facto  colony. 
Actually  not  through  a  high  commissioner  but  through  an  Inno- 
cent-looking ambassador,  Japan  will  exert  full  authority  without 
any  responsibility  in  the  Philippines.  If  our  political  emancipation 
comes  loo  soon,  before  we  have  had  time  to  raise  our  tariff  duties 
In  preparation  for  the  establishment  of  basic  and  important  indus- 
tries in  the  Philippines.  Japan  will  not  allow  us  to  increase  our 
tariff  duties.  This  is  what  Japan  has  done  In  China.  In  1933  China 
enacted  a  tariff  law  which  was  for  the  first  time  truly  protectionist 
In  nature.  In  a  few  months,  after  several  Incidents  which  showed 
that  Japan  was  exerting  all  kinds  of  pressure,  China  was  forced  to 
revise  Its  tariff  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  Industries  of  Japan. 
And  again,  if  our  independence  comes  before  our  public  agricul- 
tural lands,  mines,  forest,  and  other  natural  resources  are  fully 
exploited  by  our  nationals.  Japan  will  certainly  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  amend  the  constitutional  provision  limiting  to  our  na- 
tionals the  exploitation  of  our  natural  resources,  or  else  will  ccnvert 
the  same  into  an  unenforceable  provision,  and  the  case  of  Davao 
will  repeat  itself  a  thousand  times! 

A  Japanese  economic  penetration  throughout  the  whole  line 
planned  to  the  very  last  detail  will  take  place.  The  laboring  clais 
will  not  be  spared  in  this  competition.  With  the  important  in- 
dustries in  the  hands  of  Japanese,  with  our  foreign  commerce 
entirely  controlled  by  Japan,  with  Japanese  skilled  labor  controlling 
the  key  and  best  positions  In  our  economic  life,  our  laws  will  be 
dictated  from  Tokyo  and  we  will  be  allowed  to  keep  our  apparent 
sovereignty  as  long  as  cur  national  assembly  continues  acting  as 
a  mere  rubber  stamp  of  Japanese  interest  and  welfare.  The  de- 
mands of  the  Japanese  will  Increase  evei-y  year  in  geometrical  pro- 
portions, and  sooner  or  later  the  country  will  produce  leaders  who 
will  not  countenance  further  Intrusions  against  our  national 
sovereignty,  and  the  inevitable  will  come — an  armed  clash  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  we  will  then  witness  our  .subjugation 
by  a  country  which  does  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

I  wish  to  remind  you  that  President  Quezon  himself.  In  his  mes- 
sage before  the  national  assembly  in  1937,  stated  that  "in  the  short 
Epan  of  7  years  the  Filipino  people  can  hardly  do  anything  that 
would  substantially  change  their  present  situation."  He  made  that 
statement  to  reason  out  that  if  we  are  not  prepared  today  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  an  independent  nation,  we  shall  not  be  more 
prepared  In  1946. 

I  believe  that  In  the  above  statement  President  Quezon  has 
underestimated  the  great  and  wonderful  service  that  he  is  per- 
forming to  our  country,  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  great 
as  the  progress  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  attain  under  his  able 
leadership  and  up  to  1946  if  we  remain  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  till  that  time,  we  should  not  overestimate  the 
strength  and  the  preparation  that  we  shall  then  command  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  steering  alone  and  by  ourselves  our 
foreign  policy  and  of  Insuiing  our  national  security. 

The  forging  of  a  sturdy  and  noble  character  is  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  we  must  base  the  solution  of  our  national  problems, 
which  indeed  are  many,  the  solutions  of  which  are  a  prerequisite  to 
prepare  us  to  live  an  Independent  existence  thereby  becoming  a 
strong,  powerful,  and  respected  Nation.  Only  then  shall  we  have 
earned  our  right  to  be  a  sovereign  Nation,  to  be  complete  masters 
of  our  destiny,  fully  Independent  of  all  foreign  influence  that  ex- 
pressly or  tacitly  constitute  a  curtailment  of  our  sovereignty,  and 
enjoy  forever  for  all  generations  the  blessings  of  true  liberty  and 
prosperity  for  all.  Before  that  time  arrives,  we  should  favor  the 
next  best  choice  compatible  to  our  national  ultimate  destiny,  a 
partnership  in  political  and  economic  spheres,  with  the  richest, 
most  altruistic,  and  democratic  nation  on  earth,  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States. 
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Row  to  Help  Small  Businesses 
'      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  PITTSBURGH   PRESS  OP   JUNE  5,    1939 


Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remafk-s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foHowing  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  on  Monday,  June  5, 

1939: 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Pri-ss  of  June  5,  1939] 

"  HOW    TO    HELP    SMAIU    BUSINESS 

Conjfress  Is  seriously  considering  the  Mead  bill  authorizing  the 
R.  F    C.  to  puarantee  bank  loans  to  small  businesses. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  despite  the  repeated  requests  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Coneress  Is  ncRlecting  to  act  on  the  one  measure  most 
likely  to  contribute  toward  loosening  up  private  credit  lor  small- 
buslnffs  enterprises.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Presidents  request 
that  Congress  forbid  future  Issuance  of  tax-exempt  bonds — those 
rock-ribbed  s«'curlties  which  offer  such  attractive  Investments  to 
the  ven,-  persons  who  can  tK^st  aiTord  to  take  the  money  risks  that 
amall-buslness  activity  entails. 

Here  Is  an  example  we  have  used  before.  We  use  It  again  be- 
cause we  think  It  tells  a  lot  about  why  small-business  operators 
have  a  hard  time  finding  capital— 

Buslne.s.sm»n  A  wants  to  borrow  $10,000. 

Capitalist  B  ha.s  an  Idle  •100.000  to  lend  or  Invest.  But  In  con- 
sidering any  proposition  B  keeps  In  mind  the  fact  that  he  pays 
taxes  In  the  $150,000  bracket.  B  resides  In  New  York  so  he  pays 
both  State  and  Federal  Income  taxes  in  that  bracket. 

A  goes  to  B  and  asks  to  iKirrow  $100,000  at  6-percent  Interest  B 
takes  out  his  pencil.  Gross  return.  $6,000.  State  Income  tax  (8  per- 
cent In  Bs  bracket),  $480,  leaving  $5,520.  Federal  income  tax  (64 
percent  In  Bs  bracket).  $3,532  80.  leavmg  a  net  return  of  $1,987  20. 
So  B  says:  "Nothing  domg  Your  proposition  will  yield  me  a  net 
return  of  less  than  2  percent  I'll  not  risk  my  $100,000  for  that — 
not  while  I  can  go  around  the  comer  and  pick  up  3-percent  tax- 
exempt  public  bonds,  which  will  yield  a  retiirn  of  $3,000,  gross  and 
net.  and  at  no  risk  " 

So  A  tries  another  tack.  A  says  to  B:  "If  you  don't  want  to  lend 
me  the  money,  how  about  Investmg  that  $100,000  m  the  common 
stock  of  my  company.  I've  got  a  good  business:  It  will  pay  10- 
percent  dividends." 

B  takes  out  his  pencil  again.  Gross  dividends.  $10,000  State 
Income  tax.  $800.  leaving  $9,200,  Federal  Income  tax.  $5,888.  leav- 
ing a  net  of  $3,312.  "Still  nothing  doing. "  says  B.  "That  tax- 
exempt  bond  will  yield  a  net  of  $3,000,  and  your  common  stock 
proml.<ies  only  $312  more — and  it's  just  a  promise  I  don't 
want  to  risk  $100,000  capital  just  to  try  to  get  $312  more  than  I  can 
get  from  a  no-risk,  no- tax  bond.  Go  elsewhere  for  your  money." 
-^^^  Elsewhere?  A  can't  go  to  C.  who  has  more  Idle  money  than  B, 
btit  pays  even  higher  taxes.  For  C  is  In  the  $1,000,000  bracket.  C 
never  looks  twice  at  any  private  business  proposition  that  promises 
a  return  of  les.s  than  16  percent,  because  he  can  get  the  same, 
yet  on  a  no-rlsk  3 -percent  tax  exempt. 

And  A  can't  go  to  the  bank.  The  bank  l.sn't  Interested,  first. 
becaiLse  As  proposition  is  too  risky  for  depositors'  money,  and, 
second,  becau-ie  A  wants  a  long-term  loan.  The  bank  deals  pri- 
marily in  short-term  commercial  loans,  and  call  loans  backed  by 
liquid  collateral  Any  money  not  so  employed,  it  keips  in  the 
Taults  or  soaks  away  In  more  tax  exempts. 

So  A  winds  up  by  going  to  the  Guvernment — through  the  Mead 
bill — asking  that  it  persuade  the  bank  to  lend  the  money,  first,  by 
guaranteeing  against  risk  of  the  loan.  and.  second,  by  removing  the 
banks  Inhibitions  agalsnt  long-terra  paper.  That's  a  long  way 
around  for  A  to  go  to  get  the  money  he  needs,  and  would  make 
taxpayers  take  risks  which  tax-exempt  Investors  refuse  to  take. 

Wouldn't  it  be  far  better  to  stop  the  flow  of  tax-exempt  bonds, 
and  thereby  end  the  special  inducement  which  now  causes  B  and 
C  to  refrain  from  lending  money  to  A?  Throughout  our  history, 
small  busines^s  has  been  started  by  the  B's  and  the  C's  taking  risks 
to  mako  profits.  But  the  B  s  and  the  C's  will  take  precious  few 
risks  lending  money  to  the  As.  so  long  as  governments  are  in  the 
market  as  large-scale  borrowers  and  \>nfair  compeutors  for  the 
capital  which  A  needs. 


Hands  Off,  Bureaucrats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  TRIBUNE  OP  JUNE  8. 

1939 


Mr.  SPRINGER. Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  June  8.  1939: 

[From  the   Chicago  Daily  Tribune   of  June   8,    1939) 

HANDS     OIT,     BURZAICRATS! 

The  American  system  of  private  enterprise  has  taken  a  terrlfSc 
beating  durini^  the  last  6  years.  It  is  a  bit  groggy,  but  with  eyes 
of  hope  on  1940  it  is  answering  the  bell  for  the  last  round  with 
the  New  Deal.  The  railroad  and  air  lines  are  giving  particular  evi- 
dence of  th.'s. 

The  principal  airlines  have  pooled  their  resources  with  the 
Douglas  Co.  and  after  the  expenditure  of  $2,000,000,  500,000  hours 
of  engineering  time,  and  another  100,000  hours  In  laboratory 
ttstlng  time,  have  brought  forth  the  DC-4  with  double  the  carry- 
ing capacity  in  passengers  and  frelfjht  of  any  plane  heretofore 
constructed.  S:mllar  Improved  airplanes  have  inaugurated  the 
trans-Atlantic  service  m  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  average  speed  of  freight  is  now  61  percent  higher  than  it 
was  in  1920,  and  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  has  begun 
an  extensive  series  of  tests  of  freight  equipment  to  increase  vastly 
their  speed  and  eCaclency  of  operation. 

Rail  lines  operating  between  New  York  and  Chicago  are  on  the 
verge  of  reducing  their  schedule  to  14  hours. 

Every  day  sees  an  announcement  of  the  installation  of  latest. 
Improved  Diesel-electric  locomotives  on  varlotxs  roads  throughout 
the  country.  New  trains  are  being  put  In  service  to  serve  the 
public  with  the  utmost  In  speed  and  comfort  In  transportation. 

A  number  of  western  railroads  have  announced  their  Intention  of 
starting,  on  January  1,  1940,  a  new  automobile-renting  service 
which  should  enable  them  to  win  back  the  patronage  of  salesmen 
and  others  who  must  have  an  automobUe  to  call  on  customers  m 
cities  and  towns  adjacent  to  cities. 

Eastern  railroads  are  considering  a  plan  to  increase  their  gross 
volume  of  passenger  traffic  by  a  reduction  in  coach  fares. 

These  are  all  welcome  Indications  that  the  inventive  genius  and 
pioneering  spirit  fostered  by  our  republican  form  of  government 
are  still  alive  and  vigorous.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Washington 
bureaucrats  will  exercise  a  self-imposed  restraint  of  their  meddle- 
some proclivities  until  all  of  these  new  developments  have  been 
given  a  thorough  trial.  The  carriers,  shippers,  travelers,  and  the 
public  in  general  will  be  greatly  benefited  if  these  private  efforts 
to  solve  our  transportation  problems  are  unhampered  by  amateur 
tinkering  in  Washington. 


Impressions  of  a  Congressman  on  the  Visit  of  King 
George  and  Queen  Elizabeth  to*  the  Nation's 
Capital  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12.  1939 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  beautiful  day  In 
June  when  Washington  with  its  trees,  statues,  and  flowers 
was  at  its  best,  the  reigning  King  and  Queen  of  England 
made  a  democratic  \1sit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  our  National  Capital. 
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In  meetin?  the  British  sovereigns,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  this  youthful,  una.ssuming  couple  are  the  exalted  rulers 
of  the  vast  British  Empire. 

Boyish,  slender,  tanned,  and  natural,  the  King,  accom- 
panied by  Ambassador  Lindsay,  who  towered  a  half  head 
above  him.  as  they  strolled  through  the  throng  of  people 
on  the  lawn  of  the  British  Embassy — and  he  was  introduced 
here  and  there  to  someone  known  personally  to  the  British 
Ambassador — might  have  been  taken  for  a  young  man  from 
seme  Western  State  being  introduced  to  Washington  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  earnestly  interested  in  the  things  that 
were  told  to  him  by  those  he  met — mostly  of  their  ancestral 
background  and  American  development;  and  by  his  ques- 
tions he  indicated  his  interest  in  the  subjects  discussed,  part- 
ing with  a  friendly  grasp  of  a  hand  as  firm  as  the  palm  of  a 
westerner  trained  to  work. 

The  Queen,  a  beautiful  Scotch  lass,  was  captivating  as  she 
passed  through  the  crowd  greeting  these  to  whom  she  was 
introduced.  She  is  genuinely  pretty,  with  large  blue  eyes 
and  a  "peach  blow"  complexion  touched  to  a  vivid  pink 
here  and  there  on  arms  and  cheeks  by  the  prairie  sun  on  the 
American  trip.  Hers  is  a  natural  complexion  that  brings  to 
mind  the  saying  of  the  poet,  Joaquin  Miller,  that  "the  most 
beautiful  women  are  to  be  found  in  the  lower  Columbia 
River  region  in  our  ovra  America  and  the  British  Isles,"  ex- 
plaining that  the  moist  atmosphere  of  these  regions  is  most 
conducive  to  beautiful  complexions. 

The  Queen  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  young  matron 
from  one  of  our  American  communities  who  would  naturally 
be  a  popular  leader  in  her  social  circle.  The  incident  of 
having  a  cup  of  tea  with  the  wife  of  the  Vice  President  when 
the  Queen  returned  to  the  terrace  from  the  garden  in  advance 
of  the  King  was  one  of  the  pretty  little  ceremonies  of  the 
parly.  Seated  by  Mrs.  Garner,  flanked  by  the  social  elect, 
including  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  Aldriches.  and  other  notables, 
tea  was  poured  from  a  beautiful  silver  service  by  an  at- 
tendant in  rcyal  livery.  The  Queen  arose  to  greet  her  sover- 
eign on  his  return,  and  just  then  the  King  graciously  re- 
trieved a  glove  dropped  by  one  of  the  ladies,  reminding  one  of 
the  incident  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  reverse. 

Everyone  attending  the  garden  parly,  which  included  many 
of  the  social,  political,  and  administration  leaders,  and  those 
mentioned  as  Presidential  possibilities — to  name — Jim  Farley, 
SiPnator  Vandcnberg,  Vice  President  Garner,  Senator  Taft, 
Secretary  Wallace,  Harry  Hopkins,  and  a  host  of  others,  with 
the  exception  of  Senator  Clark  of  Missouri,  who  was  absent, 
were  warm  in  their  expressions  of  cordiality  and  admiration 
of  the  royal  couple,  and  all  agreed  that  the  Queen's  pictures 
do  not  do  justice  to  her  beauty. 

The  leave  taking  was  a  confusion  of  attendants  and  lackeys 
gorgeously  attired,  plain  American  chauffeurs.  State  and  city 
police  who  vaUantly  attempted,  in  response  to  calls  on  the 
sound  amplifier,  to  unscramble  the  jumble  of  limousines, 
sedans,  coupes,  and  plain  taxicabs  in  starting  the  departing 
guests  down  Massachusetts  Avenue  flanked  by  the  foreign 
legations  and  embassies,  including  the  neighboring  German 
Embassy,  which  had  flung  its  swastika  flag  defiantly  to  the 
breeze. 

Washington  was  active  early  on  the  following  day  in  antici- 
pation and  preparation  for  the  royal  reception  of  the  British 
King  and  Queen  in  the  Capitol  Building  by  the  Members  of 
Congress.  The  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  con- 
vened promptly  at  10:30  o'clock  and  only  Congressmen  and 
Senators  and  those  actually  employed  in  the  Capitol  were 
admitted.  The  Members  of  the  House  marched  in  a  body  to 
the  Capitol  rotunda,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Senators 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  royal  couple.  Banked  on  a  stand 
to  one  side  high  above  the  heads  of  the  assembled  guests  was 
every  kind  of  picture-taking  machine. 

The  King  and  Queen  on  their  arrival  took  their  places  by 
the  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson  holding  in  his  hand  the  un- 
furled scroll  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Close  by 
was  the  newly  unveiled  statue  of  Will  Rogers  with  a  half 
smile  ahd  quizzical  look  on  his  face ;  one  wondered  what  Will 
would  have  had  to  say  on  this  occasion,  or  Andiew  Jackson, 


who  made  France  pay  up,  as  his  bronzed  Image,  severe  in 
countenance,  stood  with  steadfast  gaze  directly  at  the  Eng- 
lish couple,  or  what  they  thought  if  they  recognized  the 
statue  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans. 

Idaho  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  and  last  to 
shake  hands  with  the  King  and  Queen.  Senator  Borah,  dean 
of  the  Senate,  came  first,  and  Congressman  White  contrived 
to  be  the  last  to  wish  them  a  pleasant  trip  home. 

The  visit  of  the  English  sovereigns  was  a  pleasant  episode 
in  our  foreign  relations  and  brings  to  mind  that  this  is  the 
second  time  that  British  authority  has  come  to  Washington 
since  the  Nation's  Capital  has  been  established  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  While  we  have  no  record  of  the  weather 
on  that  eventful  day  in  1814  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  lost  their  Capitol  Building,  we  know  that  our  visitors 
made  it  "hot"  for  us;  on  this  visit  the  sxm  made  it  hot  for 
all  of  us,  the  first  day  of  summer  when  collars  wilted  and 
organdies  grew  limp. 

The  picture  in  the  morning  paper  of  the  King  and  Queen 
shaking  hands  with  our  soldiers  in  uniform  may  be  significant 
in  connection  with  the  royal  visit  and  may  disclose  the  men 
they  are  really  after.  While  we  extend  them  a  warm  wel- 
come and  appreciate  their  gocd  will  and  the  friendship  of  the 
people  throughout  their  far-flung  dominions,  we  must  firmly 
maintain  our  neutraUty  and  let  them  and  those  responsible 
in  their  Government  understand  that  our  soldiers  are  for  our 
own  defense  and  protection  and  not  for  the  glorification 
of  empire. 

The  Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12,  1939 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Townsend  plan  advocates 
in  the  Fourth  Indiana  District  supported  me  in  1938  because 
I  pledged  to  work  for  sound  legislation  to  provide  pensions 
for  the  needy  aged  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  I  was  indeed 
grateful  for  this  support,  but  I  did  not  interpret  it  as  a 
mandate  for  me  to  vote  for  any  pension  plan,  regardless 
of  its  inequahties  and  imperfections. 

Since  June  1,  when  the  House  voted  down  H.  R.  6466, 
which  had  been  substituted  for  H.  R.  2  at  the  last  minute, 
there  has  been  a  general  misunderstanding  of  my  position 
on  this  matt€':-r.  I  wish  to  clear  up  this  misunderstanding 
now  by  explaining  why  I  could  not,  in  good  faith,  support 
the  revised  Townsend  measure. 

My  vote  should  not  be  construed  as  a  vote  against  higher 
pensions  for  the  aged.  I  know  that  our  present  laws  are 
pitifully  inadequate  to  care  for  our  senior  citizens  as  they 
should  be  cared  for,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  everything 
In  my  power  to  assist  in  liberalizing  those  laws  along  sound 
and  constructive  lines. 

The  new  Townsend  bill,  on  which  we  were  obliged  to  vote, 
was  introduced  in  the  House  on  May  23  without  benefit  of 
hearings.  It  was  hastily  thrown  together  and  included 
many  absurd  provisions,  such  as  the  following: 

Throughout  the  act  the  present  tense  Includes  the  past  and 
future  tenses,  and  the  future  the  present.  The  masculine  gender 
Includes  the  feminine  and  neuter.  The  singular  number  Includes 
the  plural,  and  the  plural  the  singular.  Shall  means  must  and  is 
mandatory. 

Just  what  this  meant  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  no  more 
amazing  than  many  other  provisions  of  this  measure.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  might  have  eliminated 
these  provisions,  but  it  declined  to  do  so,  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee reported  a  "gag"  rule,  which  meant  that  amendments 
were  barred.  -s 

I  think  my  Townsend  friends  were  badly  treated  by 
being  denied  the  usual  privilege  of  perfecting  their  bill  by 
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amendnienta.  The  entire  aim  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
seemed  to  be  to  make  the  bill  as  obnox:ouj5  as  possible  to 
insure  its  defeat. 

For  example,  the  new  measure  provided  that  every  worker, 
however  needy  he  might  be.  must  pay  a  2-percent  tax  on 
his  gross  income  if  he  earns  $50  per  month  or  more,  and 
this  would  be  true  even  if  he  had  a  dozen  children  to  support. 
Tlie  very  lowest -paid  worker,  struggling  to  live  on  starvation 
wages,  would  have  had  to  contribute  on  the  same  basis  as 
Henry  Ford  and  J.  P.  Morgan. 

This  provision  should  have  been  amended,  of  course,  to 
exempt  the  very  low-paid  workers. 

The  sales  tax  provided  in  the  measure  would  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  poor  and  would  surely  meet  with  opposition 
from  members  of  organized  labor  and  others  who  are  uncom- 
promising in  their  attitude  against  consumption  taxes. 

Under  the  bill  national  banks  were  exempted,  but  State 
banks  would  have  been  taxed  out  of  existence.  Chambers  of 
commerce  were  exempted,  but  labor  organizations  would  have 
been  taxed. 

The  bill  was  full  of  such  contradictions  and  Injustices, 
but  the  "gag"  rule  prohibited  their  elimination. 

My  most  important  reason  for  voting  against  H.  R.  6466. 
however,  was  that  it  was  highly  deceptive.  While  holding  out 
the  alluring  promise  of  a  pension  of  $200  a  month,  the  bill 
was  so  ciianged  that  it  failed  to  provide  the  finances  for  a 
pension  of  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  that  amount  I 
could  not  be  a  party  to  deceiving  my  elderly  friends  in  such 
a  cruel  fashion. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  quoie  from  a  recent  article 
by  Maurice  Eirly.  Indiana  political  writer.    Mr.  Early  wrote: 

Town-siendltes  who  saw  their  bill  go  down  to  defeat  In  the  Na- 
tional Hous<>  lost  only  a  crumb  and  not  $200  a  month.  This  can 
be  demon.strated  by  the  Indiana  gross-Income  tax.  which  Is  almost 
Identical  with  the  tax  plan  the  Towi^send  advocates  sought  to 
enact  Into  law. 

Rates  In  the  Townsend  bill  were  double  those  of  the  Indiana 
gror*-lncome  tax.  Retail  sales  would  be  2  percent,  whereas  the 
levy  In  Indiana  is  1  percent.  This  State  charges  producers,  manu- 
facturers, and  Jobbers  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  their  gross  re- 
ceipts, whereas  the  Townsend  bill  would  charge  one-half  of  1 
-percent. 

Since  the  Indiana  gross  Income  tax  ral-ses  slightly  In  excess  o; 
$20,000,000  a  year.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Townsend  tax  proposal  would 
not  raise  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  In  the  State,  probably  much  less. 

Shoiild  all  persons  more  than  60  years  old  in  Indiana  he  granted 
$200  a  month  It  would  reqviire  In  excess  of  $500,000,000  a  year  to 
pay  Hoosier  pensioners.  But  the  bill  voted  down  by  Congress 
would  have  provided  a  tax  income  only  one-tenth  the  amount 
needfd  The  Townsend  bill  limited  the  size  of  the  pension  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax  plan. 

From  the  Indiana  experience  with  the  tax  system  it  appears 
certain  that  if  the  Townsend  plan  had  been  made  a  law,  the 
elders  would  have  been  di.sappolnted  because  their  checks  would 
have  amounted  to  about  $20  a  month  if  there  was  a  general  ap- 
plication of  the  pension. 

To  make  this  point  more  clear.  I  have  prepared  a  table 
which  shows  hew  much  the  Indiana  gross-income  tax  has 
raised  in  the  eight  counties  of  my  congressional  district, 
together  with  the  estimated  amounts  which  would  have  to  be 
raised  in  these  same  counties  to  pay  pensions  of  $200  a 
month  to  all  persons  over  60  years  of  age. 

These  figures  reveal  that  the  people  of  my  district  would 
be  required'to  pay  20  and  30  times  as  much  to  finance  a 
$200-a-month-pension  system  than  they  now  pay  in  Indiana 
gross-income  taxes. 

The  Toicnsend  plan — estimated  additional  tax  burden  necensary  to 
pay  maximum  pensxojis  of  $200  per  month,  to  8,000.000  and 
iO.OBO.Soo  persons  based  upon  per  capita  cost  computed  on  popu- 
lation^of  130.000.000' 

•»  MAXIMUM   PENSION $200 


PeoskHifen 

Annual  cost 

Per 

capita 
cost 

8.0nn.0fti _ 

10,OOU,U» 

$19, 20O,  000. 000 
24,000.000.000 

$147 
184 

'  U-T-xt^l  on  fijfun»s  provulf\l  by  W.  L.  I'rwe,  member  oi  sbill  of  tut)  Joint  Cummiilee 
cto  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 


Cost  of  Toumsend  plan  in  Fourth  Indiana  Dixtncx 

lOu  [H  r  Liipila  basLs— l«3U  populalion.  I7'>,:)Zi] 


County 


A(l.>inis 

All™. 

De  Kalb 

Welte 

I-afrranpe 

Whitley 

Steuhen 

Noble 

Total 


Actual  In- 
diana cross 
income-tax 
payments. 
1»37' 


R.<itimated  additional 
ifi.st,  miiximuin  of 
$aX)  p«T  month ' 


8.(100.000 
l*iislonfrs 


$2, 933. 676 
21.  .'.71.  221 
3.«6l.«17 
2,  7(li'..417 
2, 02.5,  efiO 
2,341.K.'.7 
1. 1*7.  742 
3. 293,  3SH 

1,803,816    To.oOl.  ssT 


$02,203 
.  296,  26.') 
9f>.  322 
90.528 
34,180 
S8.  3X7 
56,  4.-6 
80,  47.1 


IO,(KK),000 
ponbiDurrs 


$3, 
27. 
< 
3, 
2. 
2, 
2, 
4, 


1172.  088 
2(»0,  712 
.'XI.  624 
:ih7, 624 
53.'^  ,■120 
9.U.304 
4U1.  (r.'4 
122, .'{;«) 


50,  89«,  252 


'Kipuresprovided  by  C.  .^.Jack.^^on.dirrctor.  Indiana  (iruss  Income  Tax  Divi>ion. 
Rstimatcd  additional  cost  ufpa\in^  I>eDsioi..<io($  10*)  per  mouth  is  oue-balf  of  abov« 
e.'-timates— $50  per  uiuuth.  one-fourth  of  above  I'Stimatcs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  had  been  permitted  to  amend  H,  R. 
6466  and  correct  its  imperfections,  I  could  have  voted  for 
it  in  the  best  of  faith,  knowing  that  my  elderly  friends 
would  not  be  duped.  But  since  objectional  features  could 
not  be  eliminated.  I  was  forced  to  oppose  it  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  my  Townsend  followers. 

I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  old-age 
security  and  national  recovery,  and  no  one  is  more  keenly 
anxious  than  I  am  to  see  that  our  worthy  aged,  who  are 
poor  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are  generously  provided 
with  the  blessings  of  peace  and  security  in  their  declining 
years. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  sound,  workable  pension  bill  will 
soon  be  introduced  in  Congress,  In  which  case  I  will  assist 
in  bringing  it  to  the  floor  and  will  work  wholeheartedly  for 
its  passage. 

The  Townsend  movement,  which  has  much  to  commend  it, 
deserves  praise  for  arousing  the  country  to  the  crying  need 
for  a  more  generous  old-age  pension  system.  The  Social 
Security  Act  is  certainly  not  the  solution.  Some  more  just, 
generous  plan  must  and  will  be  adopted. 


Save  the  Wagner  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  REV.  FATHER  SEBASTIAN  ERBACHER 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast at  5:30  p.  m.  Monday.  May  22,  1939,  over  station  WJR 
(Columbia  Broadcasting  System)  by  Rev.  Father  Sebastian 
Erbacher,  president  of  Duns  Scotus  Collpge.  Detroit.  Mich.: 

The  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  toward  labor  unions  was  very 
well  expressed  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Mooney.  of  De- 
troit, at  the  clase  of  the  Catholic  Conference  on  Industrial  Prob- 
lems. January  17  of  this  year,  when  he  declared  that  "labor  organi- 
zation, sound  and  rtsponsible  organization  on  democratic  principles, 
is  not  merely  something  which  the  Catholic  Church  accepts  as  an 
inevitable  development  of  our  industrial  society,  it  Is  something 
which  she  wholeheartedly  approves,  something  for  which  she  has  a 
definite  set  of  moral  principles,  something  for  which  her  Popes 
have  been  crying  for  generations  like  a  voice  of  a  prophet  in  the 
wilderness  of  laissez  faire.  something  which  she  earnestly  commends 
to  worker  and  management  alike  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  indus- 
trial life  which  press  upon  us  and  as  a  preventive  for  greater  evils 
which  threaten." 

Pope  Pius  XI,  developing  the  thought  of  Leo  XIII.  clearly 
pointed  out  the  part  that  government  must  play  in  industrial 
relations.  He  said:  "The  duty  of  rulers  is  to  protect  the  com- 
munity and  its  various  elements;  In  protecting  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals they  must  have  special  regard  for  the  infirm  and  needy. 
•For  the  richer  class  have  many  ways  of  shielding  themselves  and 
stand  less  in  need  of  help  from  the  state,  whereas  the  mass  of 
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the  poor  have  no  resources  of  their  own  to  fall  back  upon  and 

must  chiefly  depend  upon  the  assistance  of  the  state.  And  for 
this  reason  wage  earners,  since  they  mostly  belong  to  that  class, 
should  be  especially  cared  for  and  protected  by  the  government.'  " 
Pius  XI  severely  condemned  the  action  of  those  rulers  of  gov- 
ernments who,  "while  readily  recognizing  and  patronizing  similar 
corporations  among  other  classes,  with  criminal  injustice  (they) 
denied  the  innate  right  of  forming  associations  to  those  who 
needed  them  most  for  self-protection  against  oppression  by  the 
most  pow-erful." 

Therefore  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  or  the  Wagner  Act, 
Is,  in  its  essential  principles,  in  close  conformity  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Popes  and  the  church. 

The  very  heart  of  the  Wagner  Act  is  found  In  sections  7  and 
8  of  this  law.  According  to  section  7.  employees  "shall  have  the 
right  to  self-organization,  to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor  organiza- 
tion: to  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  to  engage  in  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  •  •  •  or  protection.'' 
Section  8  guarantees  the  effective  exercise  of  this  right  by  de- 
claring what  shall  be  considered  an  "unfair  labor  practice,"  such 
as  "to  Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  employees  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  guaranteed  in  section  7;  by  discrimination  in 
regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or  condition 
of  employment:  to  encourage  or  discourage  membership  In  any 
labor  organization."  Finally,  the  Wagner  Act  provides  for  effective 
enforcement  of  the  law  by  creating  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Whoever  knows  anything  about  the  history  of  Industrial  rela- 
tions in  the  United  States  must  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
the  Wagner  Act.  Although  labor  unions  wtre  never  outlawed  by 
statute,  and  although  the  Federal  Government  paid  verbal  homage 
to  the  workers'  rlpht  to  organize,  nevertheless.  In  practice  the^ 
laborers  had  to  secure  their  rights  through  economic  force.  Two 
weeks  ago  Prof.  Charles  O.  Gregory,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
eald  before  the  Detroit  Economic  Club:  "Before  1933.  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  was  definitely  hostile  to  the  union  movement." 
The  reports  of  the  La  FoUette  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  a  con- 
gressional committee  of  investigation,  show  how  employers  as  a 
whole  have  been  opposed  to  labor  organizations,  and  w:hat  means 
they  used  to  prevent  the  workers  from  exercising  their  natural 
right  to  form  unions  of  their  own  choice.  These  reports  are  an 
Incontestable  proof  that  the  Wagner  Act  was  necessary  and 
should  by  all  means  be  preserved. 

The  present  frantic  oppasition  to  the  Wagner  Act  is  not 
prompted  by  an  unselfish  desire  to  help  the  workingman.  ^The 
substance  of  this  law  is  so  solid,  and  the  gains  made  under  this 
act  are  so  considerable  and  worth  while,  that  it  would  be  an 
enormous  loss  to  labor  to  meddle  with  it  at  this  time.  The  law 
Is  not  perfect,  we  admit;  but  what  human  law  can  be  perfect? 
It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  a  new  law,  so  contrary  to  Ingrained 
preludlces  of  many  employers,  and  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
workers,  should  cause  friction.  To  err  Is  human,  and  therefore  an 
occasional  mistake  of  interpretation  or  in  execution  of  the. law 
will  be  excused  by  every  reasonable  person.  Such  errors  can  be 
remedied  without  amending  the  law.  Had  all  employers  honestly 
observed  the  law  from  the  very  beginning,  and  had  they  not 
sought  to  evade  it;  had  they  gladly  accepted  It  and  sincerely  co- 
operated with  the  workers,  who  welcomed  this  legal  protection 
of  an  innate  right.  I  feel  certain  that  many  strikes  would  have 
been  avoided  and  our  Industrial  relations  today  would  be  far  more 
friendly  than   they   are. 

Profes.sor  Frank  Downing,  of  Fordham  University,  said:  "The 
findings  of  the  La  Follette  Committee  on  Civil  Liberties  prove  that 
all  the  claims  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  are  true.  In- 
dtistry  as  a  whole  is  trying  to  sabotage  the  labor  movement,  and 
even  the  Board  itself  •  •  •  The  future  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  Wagnor  Act  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  labor  movement, 
and  on  the  ability  of  labor  to  establish  more  harmonious  relations 
within  Its  own  ranks." 

Last  year  the  President  sent  a  commission  to  England  to  study 
industrial  relations.  Is  it  not  very  significant,  that  contrary  to 
much  editorial  forecasting,  this  commission  has  not  suggested  any 
changes  In  the  present  labor  legislation  of  the  country?  The  report 
of  this  commission  has  emphasized  that  "peaceful  relations  are  the 
result  of  strong  and  firmly  established  trade-unions  •  •  •,"  and 
that  "trade-unionism'  in  a  weak  and  struggling  condition  rather 
tends  to  increase  the  number  and  bitterness  of  Industrial  conflicts." 
The  New  World,  Catholic  paper  of  the  archdiocese  of  Chicago, 
discussing  the  autonomous  vocational  groups,  suggested  by  Plus  XI. 
said:  "•  *  •  we  have  seen  legislation  which  strangely  resembles 
the  Idealism  of  the  Pope,  the  N.  R.  A.,  for  Instance,  and  the  Wagner 
Act,  which  Is  perhaps  the  most  decent  piece  of  legislation  we  have 
seen  In  many  a  year." 

When  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan,  of  the  Catholic  University  In  Wash- 
ington, vigorously  pleaded  for  the  national  labor  relations  bill  be- 
fore it  was  enacted  Into  a  law  of  the  land,  he  was  certain  that  It 
would  bring  about  the  free  exercise  of  the  worker's  right  to  organ- 
ize and  prevent  employers  from  unjust  Interference  with  this 
right. 

Shortly  after  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  Wagner  Act  con- 
stitutional, M.sgr.  Francis  Haas,  now  head  of  the  social  service 
department  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington,  .said:  "The 
deci.';ion  is  truly  historic,  as  It  marks  a  complete  break  in  the  tra- 
ditional relation  of  government  to  Industry.  •  •  •  The  hope 
of  workers  In  Industry  rests  in  their  ability  to  deal  on  something 
like  an  equal  basis  with  corporations.    They  can  do  this  only  when 


they  can  freely  choose  their  own  bargaining  agents.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  (on  Monday)  makes  it  clear  that  workers  in  most 
manufacturing  Industries  are  now  free  without  fear  of  discrimina- 
tion to  exercise  their  rights.  Tlie  decision  Is  quite  in  accord  with 
Catholic  social  teaching.  •*  *  •  All  should  rejoice  In  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court." 

Monsignor  Haas  told  an  audience  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  early  in 
this  year:  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  law  is  deeigned  to  protect 
the  natural  right  to  organize,  and,  as  Leo  Xni  Insists,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  protect  natural  nights,  not  destroy  them.  Catholics 
in  particular  should  rise  to  the  defense  of  the  law  as  a  necessary 
use  of  Government  power." 

John  Cort,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Catholic 
Trade  Unionists  in  New  York  City,  sent  a  resolution  to  the  Ki^ights 
of  Columbus,  assembled  In  convention  In  Cincinnati,  1938.  which 
reads  In  part  as  follows: 

•Be  it  therefore  resolved.  That  the  A.ssoclatlon  of  Catholic  Trade 
Unionists  draw  the  attention  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  to  the 
efforts  of  numerous  reactionary  groups  which  are  endeavoring  to 
hamper  the  work  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  to 
sabotage  the  Wagner  Act  through  subtle  and  vicious  propaganda 
as  recently  uncovered  by  the  La  Follette  Investigating  Committee; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Association  of  Catholic  Trade  Unionists  ap- 
peal to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  to  aid  in  combating  the  forces 
which  menace  not  only  peaceful  settlement  of  Industrial  disputes, 
but  also  the  natural  right  to  free  association  and  collective 
bargaining." 

The  Reverend  Raymond  McGowan,  assistant  director  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  department  of  social  action, 
writing  of  the  Wagner  Act,  said:  "But  any  modification  now  will 
probably  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  protection  Govern- 
ment gives  to  the  free  right  of  labor  to  organize.  Every  proposed 
modification  should  have  several  fine  combs  run  through  It.  In- 
stead of  changing  the  national  law.  similar  laws  should  be  pa.'ised  in 
all  the  States  to  protect  the  people  whom  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  help.  The  Wagner  Act  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  protect  a  fundamental  right  of  man.  •  •  •  Without  the 
Wagner  Act.  millions  would  lack  legal  protection  of  a  basic 
right.  •  •  •  The  Wagner  Act  protects  the  unions.  It  does 
so  quite  well.  Instead  of  tampering  with  It,  it  should  be  strength- 
ened.   It  should  have  duplicates  In  all  the  States." 

The  Reverend  Edmund  Brock.  In  an  article  In  the  Christian 
Front,  urged  regarding  the  Wagner  Act  "that  Catholics  should 
create  a  'no  amendment'  public  opinion  In  order  to  safeguard 
one  of  the  most  Important  rights  which  the  Government  has  only 
lately  undertaken  to  safeguard." 

Tlie  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  in  a  long  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate Education  and  Labor  Committee  on  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Wagner  Act.  declared  its  "unequivocal  belief"  In  the  soundness 
of  the  act  and  affirmed  that  It  Is  "vital  to  the  Interest  of  this 
country  and  its  democratic  Institutions  that  those  principles  not 
be  weakened  or  abandoned,  but  preserved  and  strengthened."  Of 
the  proposed  amendments  in  general  the  Board  states  that  they 
are  "not  only  In  conflict  with  the  basic  purposes  of  the  act  but 
would,  taken  singly  or  In  combination,  effectively  nullify  the 
rights  of  self-organization  and  collective  bargaining  which  the  act 
Is  designed  to  protect." 

J.  Warren  Madden,  chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  declared  that  Senator  Burke's  amendments  would  "Impose 
such  severe  restrictions  upon  employees  and  labor  organizations 
as  to  restore  In  large  part  that  Inequality  of  legal  rights  and 
economic  power  which  the  act  was  Intended  to  alleviate." 

Regarding  the  proposals  to  make  the  act  less  "one-sided,"  to 
"equalize"  It.  to  "prevent  coercion  from  any  source,"  Senator 
Wagner  says  in  the  New  York  Times  that  they  are  "designed  to 
destroy  the  equality  of  bargaining  power  that  the  Labor  Act  strives 
to  make  possible  and  to  restore  the  gross  inequality  that  existed 
when  the  Isolated  worker  stacked  his  pitiful  weakness  against  the 
gigantic  strength  of  consolidated  capital.  Such  proposals  are  a 
threat  not  only  to  every  worker  In  America,  but  to  every  person 
in  America  who  believes  that  the  legitimate  organization  of  labor 
represents  a  sound  democratic  principle  in  a  modern  Industrial 
state." 


The  Nation  Throws  Light  on  the  Oil  Trust 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NATION  OP  JUNE  3,   1939 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  at  vari- 
ous times  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House  allegationa 
of  illegal  monopoly  in  the  oil  industry. 
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I  now  bring  to  your  attention  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  June  3  issue  of  the  Nation,  a  magazine  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  current  events  and  justly  famed  for  its  accuracy, 
integrity,  intelligence,  and  fearlessness  in  portraying  matters 
relating  to  the  public  interest. 

It  is  of  concern  to  Congress  to  note  the  statement  in  this 
editorial  to  the  effect  that  as  much  can  be  learned  of  the  ways 
of  monopoly  through  the  Borah-Gillette  pipe-line  divorce 
bill,  S.  2181,  now  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
will  be  learned  from  the  volumes  of  testimony  now  piling  up 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee,  hearings  which  are  costing  the  taxpayers  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 

While  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  "objective"  studies  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  will  in  time 
prove  well  worth  their  cost  in  developing  new  and  sounder 
theories  of  industrial  economics,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  what 
the  Nation  refers  to  as  "an  obscure  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee."  meaning  the  Borah-Gillette  bill, 
has  greater  possibilities  for  not  only  disclosing  unsound  and 
Illegal  economic  industrial  practices  than  is  superficially 
apparent. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  millions  of  dollars  for 
studies  of  adverse  conditions  now  confronting  our  people;  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  speak  boldly  and  freely  from  this  floor  our 
conception  of  the  dire  need  of  economic  reform. 

We  blaze  forth  like  comets  in  our  denunciation  of  those 
predatory  interests  who  use  every  opportunity  and  every  pre- 
text to  fatten  their  already  swollen  fortunes  by  running  the 
Juggernaut  of  big  business  over  the  helpless  bodies  of  little 
business. 

But  when  the  opportunity  is  presented  for  bending  our 
efforts  for  only  a  few  brief  moments  In  doing  something 
which  we  know  will  be  of  immediate  relief  to  little  business, 
such  as  by  supporting  legislation  as  is  proposed  by  the 
Borah-Qillette  pipe-line  divorce  bill,  then,  when  such  oppor- 
tunities present  themselves,  do  we  give  it  the  attention 
deserved? 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  disposition  by  Con- 
gress of  the  bill  in  question. 

In  offering  for  the  Record  the  editorial  referred  to,  I  do  so 
With  the  profound  hope  that  every  representative  of  the 
people  in  this  Congress  will  take  the  necessary  time  to  read 
and  thoroughly  digest  the  accusations  of  the  Nation  against 
the  reborn  Oil  Trust. 

^  (Prom  the  Nation  of  June  3,  1939] 

UGHT  ON  THE  OIL  TKUST 

We  venture  to  say  that  as  much  could  be  learned  about  monopoly. 
It.s  methods.  Its  disguises,  its  phoenixlike  ability  to  rise  from  the 
ashes  of  dissolution  decrees,  from  an  obscure  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  frum  the  volumes  of  testi- 
mony piling  up  In  the  hearings  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee.  The  bill  to  which  we  refer,  S.  2181.  was  Introduced  by 
Senators  Borah  and  Gillttte.  Its  significance  is  not  readily  ap- 
parent, and  It  Is  unlikely  that  newspapers  dependent  on  oil-com- 
pany advertising  will  devote  much  space  to  explaining  It.  A  bill 
to  prohibit  interstate  common -carrier  pipe  lines  from  transporting 
commodities  lii  which  .such  carriers  have  any  Interest  may  seem 
of  technical  and  minor  Importance.  But  it  happens  to  strlUe  at  the 
heart  of  the  new  oil  •Trust"  which  has  been  growing  up  In  place  of 
the  old  trust,  smashed  by  court  order  in  1911.  For  control  of  the 
pipe  lines,  the  artcrtos  through  which  oil  pours  from  the  great 
prcxluclng  fields  to  the  seaboards.  Is  todays  equivalent  of  the  elder 
Rockefeller's  secret  alliance  with  the  railroads.  The  enormous 
profits  of  the  pipe  lines — they  earn  from  24  to  400  percent  annually 
on  net  Investment — have  supplanted  the  rebates  by  which  the 
creator  of  the  Standard  OU  Trust  milked  and  undermined  his 
Independent  competitor^. 

The  Borah-Oillette  bill  was  Introduced  because  oil  Interests 
succeedt'd  In  forcing  a  similar  clause  out  of  the  Wheeler-Truman 
bill.  The  smell  cf  oil  has  always  been  strong  in  the  lobbies  in 
Washington,  and  the  oil  lobby  has  always  succeeded  In  the  pa.'.t 
and  may  succeed  again  In  protecting  monopoly  control  of  pipe 
lines  from  congressional  attack.  The  first  commercial  ell  pipe 
line  of  any  Importance  was  built  in  1878  by  independent  western 
Pennsylvania  oil  producers  In  an  attempt  to  escape  the  grip  of 
the  combination  between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Co..  which  was  slowly  forcing  them  out  of  business. 
Then,  as  now.  control  cf  transportation  facilities  meant  control 
of  the  Industry,  and  by  1883  Rockefeller  succeeded  In  bringing 
this  pii>e  line — the  last  hope  the  independents  had  to  get  their 
oil  to  market  on  fair  terms — under  his  control.  The  pipe  line 
assumed  increasing  importance  In  the  minds  of  the  oU  monopolists 


as  regulation  of  railroads  made  It  more  and  more  dlffl<"Mlt  to  dis- 
criminate agamst  the  independent  oil  man.  The  antirebatlng  pro- 
visions of  the  Elkins  Act  of  1903  and  the  1911  decision  by  tha 
Supreme  Court  upholding  the  trust-busting  decree  against  the 
old  Standard  Oil  Co.  stimulated  the  construction  of  pipe 
lines.  Control  of  the  pipe  line  was  used  to  squeeze  out  th?  inde- 
pendent as  control  of  railroads  serving  the  anthracite  coal  country 
was  used  against  the  independent  nine  owner. 

The  Hepburn  Act  In  1906  was  an  attempt  to  break  up  the  coal^ 
railroad  combination.  The  original  bill  forbade  a  common  carrier 
to  convey  commodities  produced  by  a  company  owned  by  the 
carrier.  In  that  form  It  Would  have  applied  to  pipe  lines  as  well 
as  railroads.  The  oil  lobby  succeeded  In  changing  the  words  com- 
mon carrier"  to  "railroad"  before  the  bill  wa^s  passed.  Today  the 
20  Interlocking  major  oil  companies  own  97  percent  of  the  oil  pipe 
lines  and  determine  the  terms  and  rates  on  which  oil  Is  to  be 
shipped  to  market 

Two  figures  tell  what  effect  this  has  had  on  the  independent  oil 
producer.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  major  companies  produced  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  their  own  crude  oil.  Today  they  produce 
60  percent.  The  combination  that  grew  great  on  the  supply  of 
kerosene  for  lighting  has  now  grown  beyond  anything  the  trust- 
busters  dreamed  of  on  the  demand  for  gasoline  to  run  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  airplane.  In  place  of  the  tru.st  we  have  Interlock- 
ing financial  controls  and  community  of  interest  among  20  gre?it 
companies  taking  95  percent  of  the  crude  oil  produced  In  this 
country.  The  economic  power  of  this  combine  overawes  the  agen- 
cies of  law  enforcement.  The  antitrust  laws  could  be  used  against 
the  plpe-Une  monopoly.  So  could  the  antirebatlng  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.     Neither  have  been  so  u.sed. 

This  is  by  no  means  merely  an  oil  problem.  It  Is  also  a  railroad 
problem.  And  It  is  a  coal  problem.  It  Is  estimated  that  oil  pipe 
lines  drain  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  gross  revenue  from  the 
railroads,  enough  to  take  most  of  them  out  of  the  red.  But  the 
economic  power  of  the  oil  combine  Is  great  enough  to  muzzle 
the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  a  8'25.000.000,000 
Investment  in  railroads.  The  oil  combine  can  threaten  to  divert 
freight  unless  the  railroads  behave  The  combine's  financiers  can 
exert  even  more  direct  pressure.  The  Mellon  and  Du  Pont  In- 
terests are  but  two  examples  of  family  concerns  powerful  In  oil 
and  also  powerful  enough  as  industrial  freight  cu.stcmers  of  the 
railroads  to  swing  the  big  stick  over  them  Du  Pont  Is  Phillips 
Petroleum.  It  Is  also  General  Motors  A  similar  situation  exists 
in  coal.  Competing  fuels  have  eaten  up  50  percent  of  the  market 
for  coal.  Fuel  oil  is  the  chief  competing  fuel.  Fuel  oil  con- 
stitutes 38  percent  of  the  oil  Industry  s  output  but  provides  only 
I2I2  percent  of  Its  revenue.  There  is  reasonable  ground  for  sus- 
picion that  sale  of  fuel  oil  is  being  subsidized  at  the  expense  of 
the  gasoline  consumer.  Millions  of  dollars  invested  in  coal  and 
several  hundred  thousand  mine  families  are  afrect«d.  Why  doesn't 
the  coal  industry  fight?  But  our  first  and  their  largest  bituminous 
coal  companies  are  controlled  by  Mellon,  and  Mellon  is  also  Gulf 
Oil  The  second  largest  coal  company,  now  In  'bankruptcy,  is 
controlled  by  Rockefeller  dominated  trustees,  and  Rockt feller  Is 
Standard  Oil.  Oil  can  actually  be  shipped  more  cheaply  by  rail 
than  by  pipe  line,  but  the  pipe  line  is  necessary  to  maintenance 
of  monopoly  controls.  The  consumer  foots  the  bill.  Railroad 
workeis  and  Investors,  mine  workers  and  mine  owners,  also  pay 
In  lost  wages  and  last  Investment.  Could  there  be  a  more  dramatic 
example  of  the  economic  wastes  and  pervasive  power  that  flow 
from  uncontrolled  monopoly? 


Future  Roads  and  Federal  Road  Legi.slation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 
Saturday.  June  10.  1939 


ADDRESS   BY    HON.    WILBURN    CARTWRIGHT.    OF    OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  which  I  made  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  OfScials  at  Dallas. 
Tex.,  on  December  5,  1938,  on  the  subject  Futuie  Roads  and 
Federal  Road  Legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  been  talking  about  good  roads  for  a  long  time.  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  address  hlghway-mlndcd  gatherings  in 
various  States  of  the  Union.  But  I  have  never  made  a  speech  In  a 
place  that  I  considered  more  appropriate  for  this  particular  sub- 
ject, than  right  here  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  the  home  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Honorable  Hatton  W.  Scmnees.     I  wish  I  had  time  today  to 
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tell  those  of  you  who  come  from  other  States  about  the  fine  work 
that  Is  being  done  for  the  cause  of  good  roads  by  the  Texas  Good 
Roads  Association.  You  who  live  here  do  not  need  to  be  told. 
And  no  group  in  the  United  States  Congress  has  been  more  active 
In  drafting  and  passing  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  our 
highway  system  than  the  delegation  from  the  State  of  Texas.  I 
wish  especially  to  mention  the  good  work  of  my  colleague  on  the 
House  Roads  Committee.  Congressman  Nat  Patton,  who  comes 
from  Crockett.  On  the  Senate  side,  we  have  always  been  able  to 
count  on  the  wholehearted  support  of  Senators  Tom  Connally 
and  Morris  Sheppard.  It  Is  the  memory  of  the  fine  help  and  co- 
operation received  from  Texans  that  makes  me  particularly  pleased 
to  be  making  this  address  In  Texas  today  in  the  home. State  of 
my  old  friend.  Gen.  Robert  Lee  Bobbltt. 

FEDERAL   LEGISIj^TION    1934,    1936,    1938 

Not  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1921  has  the  Congress 
enacted  such  a  constructive  and  far-reaching  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  matter  of  building  roads  as  that  provided  in  the  Hayden- 
Cartwrlght  Act  of  1934.  In  addition  to  liberal  authorizations,  it 
carried  several  amendments  to  the  original  highway  act,  as  well 
as  additions  covering  new  subjects,  making  this  legislation  of  very 
great  importance  In  the  future  development  of  hlghwavs. 

The  Hayden-Cartwricht  Act  of  1936  made  the  regular  $125,000,000 
authorization  for  primary  roads  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1938 
and  1939  and  provided  825,000.000  for  each  year  to  be  spent  on 
secondary,  farm-to-market,  rural  free  delivery,  and  school-bus 
roads.  There  was  also  a  provision  of  $50,000,000  a  year  for  elimina- 
tion of  hazardous  railroad  grade  crossings. 

By  including,  for  the  first  time,  a  provision  for  the  Improvement 
of  farm-to-market  roads,  the  Federal  Government  recognized  the 
nece.vsity  for  improving  these  feeder  roads  and  an  important  prece- 
dent was  cstabll.'^hed. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Federal  Government  owns  lands  of 
various  kinds  and  character  throughout  the  country,  and  In  many 
cases  It  Is  necessary  for  roads  to  be  built  in  these  areas.  The 
Hayden-Cartwright  Acts  also  make  provision  for  authorizations 
covering  the  roads  and  trails  on  Gover?iment  lands,  such  as  Indian 
reservations,  national  forests,  national  parks,  etc. 

In  November  of  1937  President  Roosevelt  called  for  a  reduction 
In  Federal  highway  spending  and  change  in  authorization  and 
appropriation  procedure  The  special  sfs.sion  of  ConTress  last  jear 
failed  to  act  on  the  President's  request  for  cancelation  of  1939 
authorizations. 

As  required  by  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  1936.  on  December 
31  last,  Secretary  Wallace  apportioned  to  the  S^^ates  the  money 
authorized  for  1939  Federal  aid.  totaling  $195,000,000.  However,  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  requesting  that  no  projects  involving  1939  funds  be 
submitted  until  Congress  had  had  time  to  consider  further  the 
President's  request  for  cancelation  of  the  authorizations. 

The  President  based  the  Federal  Budget  for  the  1939  fiscal  year 
on  the  assumption  that  Congress  would  comply  with  his  recom- 
mendations for  cancelation  and  reduction. 

On  January  6  of  this  year,  I  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
Introduced  a  bfU.  H.  R.  8838.  to  provide  for  continuation  of  Fed- 
eral lilfThway  aid  without  any  reductions  through  the  fiscal  years 
1940  and    1941. 

That  left  it  squarely  up  to  the  Congress  as  to  whether  or  not 
Federal  support  for  orderly  highway  growth  would  be  continued 
In  the  United  States  The  House  Roads  Committee  took  that 
re.sponslbllity  seriously  and  we  had  3  weeks  of  public  hearings, 
the  longest  in  history  on  that  kind  of  legislation.  Very  im- 
portant testimony  was  heard  from  friends  cf  good  roads  from 
all  over  the  Nation.  Representatives  of  every  large  organized 
group  of  our  citizenship  were  invited  to  express  their  views 
frankly  and  freely. 

Soon  after  the  record  of  the  hearings  was  printed  the  com- 
mittee reported  out  the  bill  with  the  recommendation  that  It 
do  pass.  It -did  pass,  by  a  unanimous  vote  and  without  im- 
portant amendment  in  the  House,  but  with  some  reductions  In 
the  Senate.  The  principles  of  the  legislation,  however,  were 
kept  intact,  and  a  total  of  $357,500,000  of  Federal  funds  was 
authorized  for  roads  for  the  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941.  This  was 
an  Important  victory  for  roads. 

My  friends.  Federal  aid  for  highways  is  not  a  current  expendi- 
ture, but  rather  an  investment  in  a  national  capital  asset.  The 
use  of  this  investment  touches  and  enriches  the  lives  of  more 
American  people  than  any  other  form  of  Federal  expenditure. 

Federal-aid  highway  funds  are  app>ortloned  to  the  several  States, 
not  on  the  basis  of  political  pulling  and  hauling  but  according  to 
a  mathematical  yardstick  that  has  been  developed  on  the  basis  of 
population,  area,  and  road  mileage,  the  fairness  of  which  has  never 
been  seriously  questioned. 

The  granting  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  Involves  certain  obli- 
gations on  the  States  to  so  route  their  highways  that  they  will  be 
a  part  of  our  national  systems.  They  must  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  that  are  In  compliance  with  the  highest  standards  of 
engineering,  and  see  that  those  high  standards  are  maintained,  not 
only  in  the  spending  of  the  Federal  funds  but  also  In  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  State  funds  that  have  been  put  up  to  match  the 
Federal  funds.  That  has  been  an  Infiuence  In  raising  the  stand- 
ard?? of  engineering  and  the  planning  and  location  of  roads  In  this 
country  that  cannot  be   overestimated. 

These  and  many  other  advantages  that  result  from  Federal  aid 
for  highways  are  taken  Into  consideration  each  time  Congress 
considers  a  road  bill. 


DIVERSION    OF    HIGHWAT    FtrNDS 


Election  years  like  1938  In  which  we  do  not  elect  a  President 
are  referred  to  by  politicians  and  the  press  as  "off  years."  To 
all  of  us  who  are  Interested  In  the  improvement  of  America's 
highway  system,  however,  1938  was  far  from  being  an  off  year. 
The  voters  of  California,  Michigan,  and  New  Hampshire  made 
November  8,  1938,  a  "red-letter  day"  for  members  of  the  highway 
profession  and  industry,  for  the  motorists  of  those  three  States 
and  for  good-roads  enthusiasts  everywhere.  Legislators  in  those 
States  were  shown,  once  and  for  all,  the  determination  of  a  road- 
minded  public  to  keep  highway  funds  for  highway  purposes.  The 
overwhelming  majorities  with  which  the  voters  of  California. 
Michigan,  and  New  Hampshire  passed  antldlversion  amendments 
to  their  State  constitutions  is  especially  gratifying  to  those  of  us 
who  look  forward  to  a  day  when  every  penny  collected  from  high- 
way users  as  such  will  be  spent  for  good  construction  and  im- 
provement in  every  one  of  the  48  States. 

New  Hampshire  voters  showed  their  disapproval  of  diversion  by 
a  majority  of  5  to  1;  California,  2  to  1;  and  Michigan,  3  to  2. 
While  a  similar  amendment  was  defeated  In  Alabama,  the  margin 
was  so  slight — only  4,000  votes — that  Its  adoption  at  an  early 
election  is  predicted. 

Today,  therefore,  we  can  point  with  pride  to  seven  States  which 
have  outlawed  diversion  through  constitutional  amendments.  In 
addition  to  those  which  joined  the  good  roads  honor  roll  last  elec- 
tion day.  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  were  pioneers 
in  this  movement. 

While  we  rejoice  in  these  victories,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  still  41  States  in  the  Union  whose  constitutions 
still  permit  diversion  of  highway  funds  to  ncnhighway  tises.  The 
general  public  cannot  be  expected  to  take  tne  first  step  In  rem- 
edying this  situation.  They  will  act  only  after  they  have  been 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  havoc  that  Is  being  wrought  by  the 
misappropriation  of  highway  funds.  They  must  be  shown  con- 
clusively that  modern  highway  needs  are  so  great  that  they  de- 
mand the  use  of  every  cent  collected  in  highway-user  taxes.  They 
must  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that  these  taxes  are.  in  reality, 
money  Invested  by  the  motorist  In  the  highway  system  and  that, 
when  this  money  is  not  spent  on  highways,  the  motorist  Is  being 
defrauded  of  his  investment.  That  Is  our  problem.  It  Is  the 
problem  of  every  member  of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Olflciali  who  knows  Intimately  the  highway  needs  of 
his  own  State  and  Is,  therefore,  especially  qualified  to  tell  the 
public  about  these  needs.  Adoption  of  the  three  antldlversion 
amendments  was  due.  In  a  large  measure,  to  the  well-organized 
educational  campaigns  conducted  by  such  national  highway  or- 
ganizations as  the  American  Road  Builders'  Association  and  Its 
affiliate  State  groups,  and  the  consistent  activity  of  the  motorists' 
clubs.  Adoption  of  similar  amendments  In  other  States  will  only 
be  brought  about  by  the  continued  and  untiring  work  of  highway- 
builder  and  highway-user  groups  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken  steps  to  penalize  States  that 
misuse  their  highway  funds.  The  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  1934 
provides  that  States  which  engage  in  the  practice  shall  be  de- 
prived of  one-third  of  their  Federal- aid  money  for  highway  con- 
struction. This  provision  has  In  many  cases  prevented  States  from 
practicing  diversion  and  has  assured  the  use  of  highway  money 
for  highway  purposes. 

Motorists  throughout  the  48  States  are  awakened  to  the  evils  of 
diversion  as  never  before  and  they  are  beginning  to  fight  to  put 
amendments  into  their  State  constitutions  to  outlaw  this  inde- 
fensible practice. 

The  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  a  national 
organization  of  men  who  conceive  and  build  the  highways,  has 
for  many  years  been  In  the  battle  against  diversion  and  offering 
valuable  cooperation  In  the  fight  for  Improvement  of  our  highway 
system.  It  is  through  close  cooperation  and  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  highway  users,  highway  builders,  and  State  and  Federal 
legislatures  that  we  may  expect  to  achieve  more  roads,  better  roads, 
and  safer  roads  for  the  farmer  and  his  city  cousin,  for  the  soldier 
and  the  civilian,  and  for  everyone  who  uses  our  highways  for 
business  or  for  pleasure. 

I  believe  that  highways  are  the  llfeblood  of  the  people  within 
the  State.  I  intend  to  make  it  my  business  to  help  keep  that  life- 
blood  fiowlng  freely,  not  only  in  Oklahoma  but  in  order  that 
Texas  and  other  States  may  be  able  to  reap  the  benefits  they  de- 
serve from  good  roads — Improved  roads  over  which  they  can  travel 
In  safety. 

ST7PERHIG  HW  ATS 

The  outlawing  of  highway  enemy  No.  1  means  that  additional 
thousands  of  dollars  will  be  reserved  for  tise  In  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  roads.  It  means  that  -when  superhighways 
legislation  comes  up  in  the  next  Congress  we  will  be  better  able 
to  find  ways  and  means  to  finance  the*,  construction  of  modern 
roads  In  the  places  where  volume  of  traffic  and  high  accident  rates 
make  such  a  step  Imperative. 

During  the  past  several  Congresses  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  provide  a  system  of  superhighways  for  the  United  States. 
Superhighways  In  this  country  have  been  looked  upon  by  most 
people  as  a  beautiful  dream  that  would  not  come  true  for  many 
years.  The  House  Committee  on  Roads  has  looked  more  to 
building  our  primary  highways  and  getting  the  farmers  out  of 
the  mud  before  launching  on  such  an  ambitious  scheme.  Person- 
ally, I  have  been  and  am  for  superhighways  as  soon  as  we  are 
ready.  The  House  committee  has  had  hearings  and  printed  re- 
fHjrts  of  testimony  pro  and  con  for  distribution. 
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In  the  Haydon-Cartwrl:^ht  Act  passed  this  year  we  provide:  "The 
chief  or  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  hereby  directed  to  Investi- 
gate and  make  a  report  of  his  findings  and  recommend  to  the 
Ck>ngress  not  later  than  February  1.  1939,  with  respect  to  the 
feasibility  of  building,  and  cost  of,  superhighways  not  exceeding 
three  in  number,  running  in  a  general  direction  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  not  exceeding 
three  in  number,  running  In  a  general  direction  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  Including  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  toll  system  on  such  roads." 

This  subject  will  be  up  In  the  next  Congress  and  some  definite 
action  will  probably  b-^  taken. 

I  was  In  Germany  this  summer  and  when  I  think  of  superhigh- 
ways. I  thlnlc  of  Gtrmauy.  for.  repardless  of  what  we  think  of  him 
RS  a  man,  we  must  give  Fuehrer  Hitler  credit  for  building  a  system 
of  superhighways  in  his  country  which  are  second  to  none  In  the 
world  today.  It  l.<;  undoubtedly  true  that  the  constn.ict.ion  of  these 
highways  was  prompted  by  the  same  motives  which  are  behind 
Germany's  huge  e.xpendltures  for  armament  and  for  the  building  up 
of  her  army  to  the  llr.ut  of  her  manpower.  The  superhighways  will 
become  very  Important  assets  to  that  nation  In  the  event  of  an- 
other war  In  Europe.  In  the  meantime,  however,  they  are  pro- 
Tiding  the  German  people  with  innumerable  peacetime  commercial, 
Indu'-trlal,  social,  and  cultural  benefits. 

I  think  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  highway  system 
second  to  none.  Our  highway  engineers  such  as  Thomas  H.  Mac- 
Donald  and  Charlc.«  M.  Upham  have  long  served  as  teachers  to  road 
builders  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  salety  features  which  are 
built  into  the  German  superhighways  are.  In  fact,  those  which  have 
long  b?en  recommended  by  American  engineers.  The  worlds  best 
and  mast  efficient  road -building  machinery  and  materials  are  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States.  Our  financial  structure  Is  certainly 
superior.  It  Is,  therefore,  net  an  Idle  boast  for  us  to  say  that  we 
can  do  better  anything  that  Germany  can  do  well. 

However.  I  do  not  advocate  that  we  start  Immediately  to  con- 
struct a  superhighway  system  like  that  In  Germany  It  would  take 
many  years  to  build  a  complete  system  which  would  link  the  entire 
country  and  cost  bllllcns.  but  we  can  begin  now  to  design  and  lay 
out  this  system  and  to  construct  superhighways  in  those  areas  where 
tranic  is  heavy  and  congested.  In  this  way  we  will  be  able  to  at- 
tain. In  the  next  de<ade  or  so,  the  iKglnrirgs  of  a  system  of  high- 
ways and  superhighways  which  will  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  our 
country. 

mCHWATS   AND   NATIONAL   DETENSE 

Last  summer  I  happened  to  be  In  Europe  when  the  outbreak 
of  another  world  war  was  narrowly  avoided  by  European  states- 
men. We  all  hope  that  tlie  future  v^ill  see  wars  replaced  by  aibl- 
tration  and  batileflelds  by  conference  tables.  The  strength  of 
this  hope,  howiver.  Is  not  sufficient  basis  for  the  scrapping  of  all 
our  battleships  and  Implements  of  protection.  And  we  cannot 
discount  the  value  of  our  highway  system  if  this  country  should 
be  invaded  Modern  military  equipment  is  becoming  more  motor- 
ized every  day.  and  the  increase  in  Its  motorization  is  also 
Increasing  the  importance  of  highways  to  its  transportation. 

Our  highway  system  is  a  vital  part  of  our  national  defense. 
Without  good  roads  under  conditions  of  modern  warfare,  the 
United  States  would  be  seriously  crippled  In  dealing  with  an 
enemy  attack. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  defense  will  have  to  be  a  mobile 
defense  In  the  future  Defense,  not  only  by  guns  on  wheels  to  be 
placed  at  strategic  points  upon  brief  notice  but  manpower  on 
■Wheels  to  be  transported  whenever  and  wherever  needed 

The  roads,  first  of  all,  will  serve  our  everyday  commercial  needs, 
but  no  army  and  ro  navy  can  move  without  food  and  supplies.  We 
must  have  roads  to  the  farms  where  the  food  Is  produced  and  roads 
to  the  factories  where  the  munitions  and  supplies  are  made.  These, 
plus  rapid  mean:j  of  transportation,  will  comprise  the  heart  of 
successful  national  defense. 

And  remember  this,  the  appropriation  of  Federal  money  for  the 
construction  of  hl^liways  to  prov.de  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties In  the  event  of  war  has  a  signal  advantage  over  appropriations 
for  other  forms  of  preparedntsc,.  If  our  hopes  and  prayers  are  re- 
warded and  war  never  comes,  much  of  our  military  equipment  will 
never  be  used:  the  bulk  of  It  will  probably  be  scrapf)ed.  but  the 
extreme  value  of  our  highways  to  everyone  during  peacetime  cannot 
be  questioned.  The  lact  that  a  road  was  constructed  primarily  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  war  goods  does  not  lessen  its  usefulness 
when  the  threat  of  war  Is  over! 

rUTTTRI    HIGHWAYS 

When  we  consider  the  changes  that  have  been  made  In  our  roads 
during  the  past  20  years,  it  Is  reasonable  to  predict  that  even 
greater  progress  will  be  made  In  the  next  20  years.  Compared  to 
the  roads  of  a  generation  ago.  modern  highways  are  almost  perfect. 
Bxit  compared  to  the  roads  of  a  generation  hence,  "you  ain't  seen 
nothing  yet."  These  highways  will  be  free  wjys.  with  intersections 
and  grade  crossing  replaced  h:  overpasses  and  undernasses.  Longer 
Bight  distances  will  bo  provided  bv  the  leveling  of  hills  and  the 
straightening  of  sharp  curves  Lanes  will  be  at  least  12  fett  wide. 
With  at  least  two  paved  lanes  in  each  direction,  and  opposing 
■treams  of  traffic  separated  by  center  park wa vs.  Their  surface 
will  permit  safe  driving  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  illumination 
will  eliminate  the  particular  dangers  of  night-time  driving. 

CONCLL'SION 

I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  for  the  members  of  this  group  the 
benefits  which  result  from  good  and  safe  highways.     You  are  all 


familiar  with  the  tremendous  number  of  lives  lest  each  year  In 
highway  accidents  which  are,  directly  or  Indirectly,  caused  by  some 
fault  of  the  highways.  You  know  the  value  of  the  tourist  trade 
to  any  State's  annual  income — and  you  know  that  this  revenue 
is  Increased  or  decreased  as  vacationists  are  attracted  to  your  State 
by  good  roads  or  driven  away  by  poor  onee.  You  understand  the 
Importance  of  good  roads  to  the  man  whose  business  requires  him 
to  travel  from  town  to  town  by  motor.  To  reduce  our  discussion 
to  simple  arithmetic,  we  might  say  that  good  roads  add  to  the 
comfort,  subtract  from  the  danger,  divide  the  time  and  expense, 
and  multiply  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  everyone  who  travels 
over  our  highways,  whether  he  is  bound  on  a  business  trip  or  a 
vacation. 

I  thank  you  for  this  distinct  privilege  of  talking  to  you.  and  I 
say  again.  In  closing,  that  in  the  fight  for  good  and  safe^  roads, 
the  American  A.ssoclation  of  State  H't^hway  Officials,  under  the 
exceedingly  capable  leadership  of  Secretary  W.  C.  Markham  and 
President  C.  H.  Ptircell  has  been  a  "good  soldier"  with  an  "effective 
weapon." 


W.P.A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN      " 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  10,  1939 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  questions  and 
answers  prepared  by  F.  C.  Harrington,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration: 

QlTSTIONS    AND    ANE%\'X!IS    ON    THE    WPA 

1  What  is  the  WPA?  The  Works  Progress  Administration  is  a 
Federal  agency  which  cooperates  with  State  and  local  governments 
In  carrying  out  needed  public  improvements  and  services.  In  order 
to  provide  work  and  wages  for  the  needy  able-bodied  unemployed. 
The  local  governments  plan  and  sponsor  the  projects  and  the  WPA 
helps  to  operate  them. 

2.  What  other  Federal  agencies  provide  emergency  emplovment? 
The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC):  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration (NYA):  the  Public  Works  Administration  (PWA);  and 
those   agencies   which   operate  emergency   projects   In   addition   to 

;    their  regular  programs.     (See  question  66.) 

3.  Does  the  WPA  give  relief  without  work?  No.  Direct  relief  is 
provided  by  States  and  localities  and  Is  Intended  primarily  for  the 
care  of  unemployable  people. 

4  Why  does  the  Federal  Government  give  work  to  the  able-bodied 
;    needy  unemployed  Instead  of  direct  relief?    This  policy  was  adopted 

In  the  conviction  that  work  is  better  than  direct  relief  because 
work  preserves  the  skills  and  self-respect  of  the  workers  and  makes 
them  fit  to  return  to  private  Industry;  because  our  communities 
are  greatly  in  need  of  the  public  projects  on  which  the  unemployed 
are  .set  to  work;  and  because  work  projects  bring  a  valuable  r-^tuni 
to  the  communities  and  the  Nation  for  money  expended  In  assist- 
ing the  unemployed. 

5  What  Is  a  WPA  project?  It  Is  any  useful  public  work  on 
which   the   Federal    Government    and    some   tax-supported    public 

:  body  have  agreed  to  cooperate,  through  the  WPA.  in  order  to  provide 
work  for  the  needy  unemployed.  The  project  Is  a  community  or 
State  enterprise  which  the  WPA  helps  to  carry  out;  the  completed 
project  belongs  to  the  community  or  State. 

6  Are  WPA  projects  planned  locally  or  federally?  Nlney-flve  per- 
cent of  all  WPA  expenditures  are  for  projects  planned  bv  i^uch 
local  sponsors  as  city  councils,  county  commissioners,  and  boards  of 
education,  or  State  agencies.  The  Arts  Projects  of  the  WPA  are 
chief  among  the  few  planned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

7.  What  is  the  sponsor  of  a  WPA  project?  The  sponsor  of  a 
WPA  project  Is  a  State,  municipal,  or  other  governmental  agency 
which  proposes  that  the  WPA  assist  It  In  carrying  out  a  "local 
pubhc  Improvement  or  public  service.  Plans  and  specifications  for 
the  work  are  submitted  by  the  sponsor.  The  proposed  work  must 
be  one  which  the  sponsor  has  legal  authority  to  do.  Since  the 
WPA  must  use  its  funds  largely  for  wages,  the  sponsor  must  agree 
to  provide  most  of  the  materials  and  equipment  neces.-sary.  The 
sponsor's  share  of  the  toul  cost  of  a  project  Is  correspondingly 
larger  when  the  local  Improvement  desired  by  the  community 
requires  large  quantities  of  material  or  equipment, 

8.  On  what  basis  does  the  WPA  approve  a  proposed  project? 
There  must  be  needy  unemployed  workers  In  the  locality  with  the 
skills  required  for  doing  the  work.  The  project  must  be  on  public 
property.'    It  rauit  be  socially  useful.    It  must  not  be  a  part  of  the 

•On  private  properly  only  when  rented  or  leased  by  a  public 
agency;  or  when  easements  In  the  public  Interest  have  been  se- 
cured by  a  public  agency;  or  when  a  State  or  local  government 
officially  pronounces  the  work  to  be  in  the  interest  of  public  health 
and  safety. 
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regular  work  of  the  sxjonsorlng  agency,  such  as  should  be  wholly 
financed  out  of  Its  own  regular  funds.  And  most  of  the  Federal 
funds  requested  must  be  used  for  the  wages  of  project  workers. 

9  Does  work  begin  on  a  WPA  project  as  soon  as  It  Is  approved? 
Not  necessarily.  Commtmitles  are  encouraged  to  maintain  a  re- 
serve of  approved  projects  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  starting 
a  new  project  when  It  Is  needed  to  provide  emplojTnent. 

10.  What  are  the  chief  kinds  of  work  done  by  the  WPA?  The 
proportions  of  WPA  funds  spent  on  different  tvpes  of  work  up  to 
December  1938  were  as  follows:  Thirty-seven  percent  for  highways, 
roads,  and  streets,  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  farm-to-market 
and  other  secondary  roads;  11  percent  for  parks,  playgrounds, 
swimming  pools,  and  other  outdoor  recreation  facilities;  11  percent 
for  education,  library  projects,  statistical  surveys,  recreation,  and 
other  white-collar  and  professional  projects;  10  percent  for  sewing 
end  canning  projects  (the  former  employing  more  than  half  of  all 
women  WPA  workers);  9  percent  for  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  public  buildings — schools,  hospitals,  courthouses,  recreation 
bulldlnss,  etc  ;  9  percent  for  sewer  systems  and  other  public  utili- 
ties; 4' 2  percent  for  conservation  projects— forestation.  erosion 
control.  Irrlgatlrn.  and  water  control;  2'..  percent  for  new  munici- 
pal airports  and  the  enlargement  and  Improvement  of  old  ones,  and 
tran«=portatlon  and  navigation  projects;  2'^  percent  for  sanitation 
projects,  other  than  sewers,  such  as  elimination  of  stream  pollution 
and  eradication  of  mosquitoes  and  other  pests;  2  percent  for  the 
four  arts  projects — the  Federal  music  project,  the  Federal  art  proj- 
ect, the  Federal  theater  project,  and  the  Federal  writers  project; 
1'2  percent  for  all  other  types  of  projects. 

The  WPA  also  does  emergency  work  in  times  of  flood,  storm,  and 
other  disasters.  It  Is  able  to  supply  a  large  force  of  workers  quickly 
to  meet  an  emergency.  For  the  purpose  of  supplying  such  help, 
WPA  projects  are  immediately  closed  In  the  disaster  area,  and  the 
workers  are  made  available  for  rescue  and  rehabilitation  work. 
Although  men  perform  most  of  the  heavy  or  dangerous  tasks,  fre- 
quently many  women  WPA  workers  serve  as  emergency  cooks, 
nurses,  and  helpers.  Rescue  work,  the  moving  of  families  from 
danger,  care  for  the  homeless,  the  distribution  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, the  restoration  of  roads,  the  repair  of  water  mains  and  other 
public  utilities,  the  removal  of  debris,  and  the  work  of  restoring 
sanitary  conditions — all  these  tasks  fall  largely  on  WPA  workers. 
Recently  in  the  New  England  storm  disaster  100.000  WPA  workers 
were  immediately  mobilized  and  thrown  into  the  work  of  rescue, 
relief,  and  restoration.  During  and  after  the  Mississippi-Ohio 
floods  in  1937  the  WPA  gave  the  same  kind  of  help  to  stricken 
communities. 

WPA    EMPLOYMENT 

11.  Who  Is  eligible  for  WPA  emplo>Tncnt?  Any  American  citizen, 
or  other  person  owing  Allegiance  to  the  United  States,  who  is  18 
years  of  age  or  older,  able-bodied,  unemployed,  and  currently  cer- 
tified as  in  need. 

12.  What  agency  certifies  that  a  worker  Is  In  need?  A  local 
public-relief  agency  approved  by  the  WPA.  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
local  WPA. 

13.  Must  an  unemployed  worker  be  a  resident  of  a  State  or 
locality  to  be  eligible  for  WPA  emploj-ment  there?  State  and  local 
practice  generally  requires  legal  residence;  the  WPA  itself  makes 
no  restrictions. 

14.  Are  farmers  eligible  for  WPA  employment?  Yes;  and  there 
are  other  Federal  programs  for  the  Sf>ecial  benefit  of  farmers. 

15.  How  many  members  of  a  family  are  eligible  for  WPA 
employment?  Only  one;  usually  the  head  of  the  family.  Tlie 
mother  or  a  grown  son  or  daughter  is  regarded  as  the  economic 
head  of  the  family  If  the  father  Is  unable  to  work. 

16.  If  two  families  live  together,  is  a  member  of  each  family 
eligible  for  WPA  employment?  Yes;  if  both  families  are  In  need 
and  otherwise  eligible. 

17.  How  are  workers  assigned  to  WPA  projects?  The  local  pub- 
lic relief  agency  certifies  to  the  WPA  workers  in  need  and  eligible 
for  WPA  employment;  and  from  this  group  of  persons  the  WPA 
Division  of  Employment  selects,  according  to  their  previous  experi- 
ence or  training,  the  workers  who  can  be  placed  at  work  on  the 
various  local  projects.     (See  next  question.J 

18.  Are  workers  assigned  to  WPA  projects  In  any  order  of  prefer- 
ence? Congress  has  directed  that  eligible  war  veterans  must  be 
given  first  preference  In  assignments. 

19  Does  the  WPA  ever  employ  project  workers  who  have  not  been 
certified  as  In  need?  Yes.  Noncertlfied  workers  with  special  skill 
or  training  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  project  may  be  employed 
if  qualified  reli'^f  workers  are  not  available.  Such  nonrelief  workers 
are  secured  through  the  United  States  employment  office  In  the 
State.  At  least  95  percent  of  all  project  workers,  however,  must  be 
certified  as  In  need  of  relief. 

20.  How  many  workers  In  all  has  the  WPA  employed?  About 
7.000.000  individuals  at  one  time  or  another  since  the  start  of  the 
program  In  1935. 

21.  How  many  workers  are  employed  at  one  time  by  the  WPA? 
The  number  has  fluctuated  from  as  low  as  1.450.000  In  October  1937 
to  as  high  as  3.250  000  in  November  1938.  There  were  about  3,000.000 
WPA  workers  In  March  1939. 

22.  What  percentage  of  WPA  workers  are  men?  Women?  Men, 
87  percent;  women,  13  percent  (December  1938). 

23  What  percentage  of  WPA  workers  are  doing  unskilled  work? 
Other  kinds  of  work?     In  December  1938: 

Percent 

Unskilled 70 

Semiskilled 13 


^.  ...  ^                                                                                                 Percent 
Skilled 11 

Professional   and   technical """"  "ZZZ      8 

Unclassified 3 

24.  Do  WPA  workers  do  the  same  kind  of  work  they  did  In 
private  Industry?  This  is  not  always  possible.  An  effort  Is  made, 
insofar  as  this  Is  consistent  with  prompt  employment,  to  provide 
work  at  the  worker's  usual  occupation  or  related  work. 

WAGES    AND     HOtTRS 

25.  What  Is  the  average  WPA  wage?  The  average  monthly 
WPA  wage  Is  about  $52.50.     (See  next  question.) 

26.  Do  all  WPA  workers  receive  the  same  monthly  wage?  No. 
The  monthly  earnings  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  re- 
quired by  the  Job,  and  also  according  to  the  region  and  size  of 
community  in  which  the  work  is  done.  In  large  northern  cities 
the  wages  run  from  $55  a  month  for  unskilled  work  to  $94  for 
professional  and  technical  work,  while  in  northern  rural  districts 
the  range  is  from  $40  to  eco.  In  the  South  the  range  in  large 
cities  is  from  $40   to  $79.   in   rural  districts  from   $26   to  $48. 

27.  Do  WPA  workers  get  the  same  wages  as  workers  in  private 
Industry?  They  are  paid  at  approximately  the  same  rate  per  hour, 
but  th^ir  monthly  earnings  are  below  the  general  level  of  private 
industry.     (See  questions  26  and  28.) 

28.  How  many  hours  do  WPA  workers  work?  They  average  about 
110  hours  of  work  a  month.  Each  employee  works  a  sufficient 
number  of  hours  each  month  (at  the  prevailing  hourly  rate  for 
the  occupation  In  the  locality)  to  permit  him  to  earn  his  monthly 
security  wage.  WPA  workers  are  not  permitted  to  work  more 
than  8  hours  in  any  day,  40  hours  in  any  week,  or  140  hours  In  any 
month,  except  to  make  up  lost  time  or  In  emergencies  involving 
the  public  welfare  or  the  protection  of  work  already  done. 

29  Can  a  WPA  worker's  Job  classification  be  changed?  Yes;  If 
on  the  basis  of  experience  and  ability  he  is  qualified  to  do  work 
in  a  different  classification,  and  if  such  work  Is  available. 

30.  Are  WPA  workers  eligible  for  promotion?  Yes.  On  the  basis 
of  occupational  qualifications  and  ability  they  can  be  promoted  to 
foreman,  supervisor,  or  administrative  employee,  where  such  posi- 
tions are  available. 

31.  Do  the  families  of  ^vrpA  workers  (like  those  on  direct  relief) 
receive  food  and  supplies  from  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion, or  food  canned  on  WPA  canning  projects  and  clothes  made 
by  WPA  sewing  projects?  All  such  commodities  are  distributed 
through  local  relief  agencies  to  families  on  direct  relief;  and  it  is 
the  local  relief  agency,  not  the  WPA.  that  decides  whether  these 
commodities  shall  be  given  also  to  the  families  of  WPA  workers. 

32.  Does  the  WPA  provide  for  transportation  to  and  from  a 
project?  WPA  workers  are  expected  to  provide  their  own  trans- 
portation within  reasonable  limits.  However,  transportation  to  a 
distant  project  is  sometimes  furnished  by  the  WPA  or  by  the 
project  sponsor. 

UNIONS 

33.  Are  WPA  workers  permitted  to  join  unions?    Yes. 

34.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  worker  to  belong  to  a  union  In  order 
to  get  or  hold  a  WPA  job?     No. 

35.  Are  union  organizational  activities  permitted  among  WPA 
workers?  Yes.  But  such  activities  are  not  permitted  on  a  project 
during  working  hours.  Foremen  and  other  WPA  officials,  al- 
though they  may  Join  unions,  are  not  permitted  to  act  as  organ- 
izers at  any  time. 

36.  Have  WPA  workers  the  right  to  complain  about  wages, 
hours,  or  working  conditions?  Yes.  A  WPA  worker  has  the  right 
to  bring  such  complaints  to  his  foreman,  and,  if  he  is  not  satis- 
fied, he  may  carry  his  complaint  to  the  local  WPA  office,  to  the 
State  administrator,  and  finally  If  necessary  to  the  Washington 
office.    WPA  rules  forbid  any  discrimination  against  complainants. 

37.  Can  a  union  or  any  group  of  WPA  workers  send  representa- 
tives to  a  WPA  office  to  present  grievances?  Yes;  and  they  have 
the  right  to  choose  any  representatives  they  wish. 

38.  Can  a  WPA  worker  be  discharged?  Yes;  he  can  be  discharged 
for  cause  relating  to  his  efficiency  or  Integrity  on  the  job.  Also 
he  can  be  terminated  from  project  employment  becavise  of  com- 
pletion of  work  or  shortage  of  funds. 

SAFETY     AND     COMPENSATION 

39..  What  provisions  are  made  for  the  safety  of  WPA  workers? 
It  is  the  foreman's  duty  to  maintain  safe  working  conditions  on  a 
project.  In  addition,  safety  inspectors  make  regular  inspections 
of  all  projects. 

40.  Is  equipment  provided  to  protect  WPA  workers  from  Injury? 
Yes.  Either  the  WPA  or  the  sponsor  of  the  project  provides  gog- 
gles, safety  belts,  lifelines,  or  whatever  equipment  is  neces.sary  to 
protect  the  workers  against  injuries.  Also  there  is  a  first-aid 
kit  available  on  every  project. 

41.  How  does  the  injury  rate  on  WPA  projects  compare  with  the 
general  rate  of  private  industry?     It  Is  considerably  lower. 

42.  Is  a  WPA  worker  entitled  to  compensation  for  Injuries  re- 
ceived on  the  Job?  Yes,  and  for  illnesses  resulting  from  such 
injuries. 

43.  What  compensation  does  a  WPA  worker  get  for  Injuries 
received  on  his  Job?  Beginning  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  dis- 
ability, he  draws  a  compen.sation  equal  to  two-thirds  of  his 
monthly  wage  but  not  exceeding  850  a  month.  The  maximum 
amount  allowed  by  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Commission  for  death  or  Injury  Is  $4,000,  payable  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $50  a  month.  In  addition,  he  receives  all  necessary  medical 
and  hospital  treatment. 
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ADMINISTHTION,    8TJPERV^SION,    AND   FTNANCIS 

44.  Is  WPA  administration  efficient?  Impartial  lnvestlg:atlons 
have  found  it  so.  For  example,  after  making  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  unemployment  relief  the  magazine  Fortxine  reported 
that  the  WPA  a£  an  organization  "functions  with  an  efBciency  of 
which  any  Industrialist  would  be  proud."     

45.  How  are  foremen  and  supervisors  of  WPA  projects  selected? 
Local  WPA  officials  select  all  foremen;  supervisors  are  selected  by 
the  local  WPA  except  when  they  are  provided  by  (and  paid  by) 
the  project  sponsors. 

46  Mu.st  WPA  supervisors  and  foremen  be  taken  from  the  relief 
rolls''  This  is  desirable  but  not  required.  However,  the  propor- 
tion of  nonrel-ef  employees  to  the  total  working  force  must  not 
exceed  5  percent  on  any  project,  except  where  special  exemptions 
have   been  authorized. 

47.  How  are  WPA  funds  apportioned  among  the  States  and  com- 
munities? In  accordance  with  the  extent  of  need  In  each  State 
and  each  community  Thus  the  amount  of  WPA  money  spent  In 
States  and  communities  docs  not  depend  on  their  area  or  popula- 
tion, but  on  the  number  of  needy  unemployed  workers  and  on  the 
wage  levels  in  each.  

48  How  much  of  the  cost  of  WPA  projects  Is  paid  from  Federal 
funds?  The  Federal  Government  pays  almost  all  the  labor  costs  of 
a  project  The  sponsor  pays  most  of  the  costs  of  materials  and 
equipment.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  sponsors'  funds  averaged 
aboxit  20  percent  of  total  project  costs 

49  Just  what  is  the  Federal  WPA  dollar  spent  on?  Out  of  each 
Federal  doUnr  spent:  86  cents  is  used  to  pay  project  workers.  11 
cents  is  used  to  pay  for  materials  and  equipment;  3  cents  Is  used 
to  pay  for  administrative  costs.  

50  Is  there  an  independent  accoiintlng  for  WPA  funds?  Yes.  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  which  also  issues  checks  to 
WPA  workers  and  purchases  WPA  materials. 

POLITICS 

51.  Must  a  WPA  worker  support  any  political  party  In  order  to 
get  or  hold  his  Job?  No.  To  promise  a  WPA  Job  for  political 
reasons,  or  to  deprive  or  threaten  to  deprive  a  WPA  worker  of 
his  Job  for  political  reasons.  Is  a  felony.' 

62.  Is  it  permissible  for  WPA  workers  to  be  solicited  for  cam- 
paign contributions?  No.  Solicitation  of  campaign  contributions 
from  WPA  workers  is  a  felony.' 

£3.  Can  WPA  employees  run  for  political  office?  Project  workers 
legally  can;  but  supervisory  and  administrative  employees  are  for- 
bidden to  run  for  political  office  or  to  act  as  campaign  managers 
for  political  candidates.  The  law  provides  that  any  supervisory 
or  administrative  employee  who  uses  his  official  position  to  in- 
fluence an  election  shall  be  immediately  dismissed. 

PRIVATE    INDUSTRY 

54.  Arc  any  special  arrangements  made  to  help  WPA  workers 
get  Jobs  In  private  Industry?  The  United  States  Employment 
Service,  with  which  all  WPA  workers  are  registered,  seeks  to  keep 
informed  of  the  needs  of  private  employers,  and  makes  constant 
efforts  to  place  WPA  workers  In  private  Jobs. 
^.  55    Is  a  WPA  worker  required  to  take  a  Job  In  private  Industry 

if  one  is  open  to  him?  Yes;  if  it  Is  work  that  he  can  do  and  if 
the  employer  offers  the  prevailing  local  wage  and  reasonable  work- 
ing conditions 

56.  Can  a  WPA  worker  who  has  taken  a  private  Job  get  back  on 
the  WPA  If  he  loses  the  Job?  Yes.  If  he  loses  the  Job  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  and  is  still  in  need,  he  is  entitled  to  reemploy- 
ment. 

WPA    WORKERS 

57.  How  long  had  WPA  workers  been  employed  at  their  trades 
In  private  Industry?     Ten  years  on  the  average. 

58.  How  old  are  WPA  workers?  A  survey  In  November  1937 
showed  these  percentages:  Nine  p«>rcent  under  25  years  old;  23  per- 
cent between  25  and  34  years  old;  25  percent  between  35  and  44 
years  old;  24  percent  between  45  and  54  years  old;  16  percent  be- 
tween 55  and  64  years  old;  3  percent  65  years  of  age  or  over.  The 
WPA  limits  Its  emplojinent  almost  entirely  to  the  heads  of  families. 
Many  needy  youneer  workers  are  assisted  by  the  NYA  or  the  CCC 
rather  than  the  WPA. 

69.  Are  the  same  people  employed  continuously  on  WPA  projects? 
Less  than  one-.sixth  of  the  5.000.000  different  persons  who  worked 
on  WPA  projects  during  the  first  2  years  of  the  program's  operation 
were  cnntlnuoualy  employed  by  the  WPA.  Thousands  of  workers 
leave  WPA  prrjects  for  private  employment  every  week;  and  at  the 
same  time  other  workers  come  on  WPA  projects  who  have  lost  their 
Jobs  in  private  Industry  and  who  are  in  need. 

Even  when  unemployment  Is  increasing  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
some  workers  are  able  to  find  private  Jobs  and  leave  WPA  projects. 
However,  when  unemployment  is  increasing,  the  number  who  have 
to  apply  for  WPA  assistance  Is  greater  than  the  number  leaving 
the  projects.  The  opposite  Is  the  case  when  private  employment 
Is  on  the  Increase, 

60.  Do  WPA  workers  refuse  Jobs  in  private  Industry  In  order  to 
stay  on  the  ^^'PA  pay  rolls?  Of  the  thousands  of  cofnplalnts  that 
have  been  Investigated,  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  have  been 
found  valid. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

(The  next  three  answers  give  only  a  partial  accoiint  of  WPA 
accomplishments.    A  complete  inventory  will  be  sent  on  request.) 


'Punishable  by  a  flne  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  a  year's  Im- 
prlaonment.  or  both. 


61.  What  has  the  WPA  accomplished  In  the  way  of  public  Im- 
provements? Dtirlng  the  3-year  period  ending  July  1,  1938,  the 
WPAs  record  of  physical  accomplishments  includes: 

Public  buildings:  Seventeen  thousand  Ave  hundred  and  sixty-two 
new  ones  constructed,  with  Improvements  on  46.318  and  additions 
to  1,663.  These  include  schools  and  libraries,  administrative  and 
recreational  buildings,  hospitals  and  institutional  buildings,  tire 
houses,  and  armories. 

Roads:  Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  four  miles  of  highways,  roads,  and  streets  newly  built  or 
improved.  Most  of  this  work  wad  done  on  farm-to-market  and 
other  secondary  roads. 

Other  road  work:  Thousands  of  miles  of  culverts,  curbs,  gutters, 
sidewalks,  and  paths  built  and  repaired.  Also  22,247  miles  cf  new 
roadside  drainage  ditches,  with  44.255  miles  cleared  or  deepened. 

Bridges:  Tvi'enty-nine  thousand  and  eighty-four  new  ones  and 
23,521  Improved. 

Aviation  facilities:  Three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  airports  and 
landing  fields  built  or  modernized;  over  2.000.000  linear  feet  of 
landing  runways  built  or  improved. 

Recreatinnal  areas  and  facilities:  More  than  15,000  parks,  play- 
BTound<5.  and  nthlptic  fields  built  or  improved,  p.s  well  as  11,600 
swimming  and  wading  pools,  golf  courses,  tennis,  handball  and 
horseshoe  courts,  skating  rinks,  ski  Jumps  and  trails,  outdoor 
theaters  and  banrishells. 

Water  systems:  Six  thousand  and  eighty-six  miles  of  new  water 
mains,  aqueducts  or  distribution  lines,  with  2.204  miles  renovated. 
Water  connections  totaling  349.000  were  made  or  repaired. 

Dams:  Four  thousand  and  ninety-one  new  storage  dams,  with 
469  improved;  26.663  other  new  dams  for  erosion  control  and  gen- 
eral conservation,  with  365  of  this  type  improved 

Sanitation:  Eight  thousand  eight  hundr-^d  and  flf^y-flve  miles  of 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  built,  and  2,600  improved.  Also  544 
sewage-treatment  plants.  1.159.000  sanitary  toilets,  and  5,639  septic 
tanks.     Sewer  connections  totaling  250  000  were  made  or  repaired. 

Ground  Improvements;  Nearly  42.000  acres  of  public  grounds, 
other  than  parks,  landscaped;  nearly  18.500  miles  of  fence  built  or 
repaired. 

62.  What  has  the  WPA  done  In  the  fields  of  education,  the  arts, 
and  public  recreation  service?  During  the  3  years  ending  July 
1.  1938: 

Educational  workers  conducted  more  than  100.000  classes  a 
month,  attended  by  about  1.145,000  people.  They  have  taught 
1.200.000  people  to  read  and  write,  assisted  in  the  naturalization  of 
aMrn.*  by  piovidlng  education  in  the  fundamentals  of  American 
citizenship,  and  furnished  vocational  education  for  unemployed 
men  and  women. 

Library  workers  established  more  than  3.500  new  branch  libraries, 
more  than  1,100  new  traveling  libraries,  more  than  4.500  reading 
rooms  In  existing  libraries;  cataloged  27.553,(X)0  library  books:  reno- 
vated 56.191.000  books,  most  of  them  for  schools  and  libraries. 

Recreational  workers  operated  more  than  14.700  community  cen- 
ters and  assisted  more  than  7.800  others;  supervised  recreational 
activities,  mostly  physical,  totaling  more  than  16.320,000  partici- 
pant hours  in  an  average  week. 

The  Federal  art  project  conducted  art  classes  with  an  avera:;ft 
monthly  attendance  of  about  60.CKK);  operated  civic  art  centers 
with  aggregate  attendance  of  4  000,000;  produced  more  than  234,000 
art  objects.  Including  96.602  drawings,  easel  paintings,  murals,  and 
sculptured  works. 

The  Federal  music  project  conducted  music  classes  wVth  an  aver- 
age monthly  attendance  (January. to  June  1938.  Inclusive)  of  530.- 
(X)0  and  gave  an  average  of  4,400  musical  performances  per  month 
with  an  average  monthly  attendance  cf  over  3,000.000, 

The  Federal  theater  produced  1.813  plays,  with  an  average  (Jan- 
uary to  June  1938.  inclusive)  of  1.077  performances  a  month  with 
average  monthly  attendance  of  476,000. 

The  Federal  ^Titers'  project,  chiefly  occupied  In  producing  a 
series  of  guidebooks  to  the  various  States  and  localities  of  America, 
completed  293  books  and  pamphlets,  of  which  3,550,000  copies  have 
been  sold  or  otherwise  distributed. 

The  Historic  American  Building  Survey  made  measurements  of 
2.302  famous  structures.  16,244  drawings,  and  17.480  photographs, 
which  will  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 

The  historic  records  survey  preserved  thousands  of  valuable 
records  from  neglect,  decay,  and  destruction. 

Hundreds  of  research  projects  assisted  various  kinds  of  public 
work,  ranging  from  traffic  regulation  to  scientific  experiment. 

63.  What  other  public  services  have  WPA  workers  performed? 
During  the  3-year  period  ending  July  1,  1938: 

Women  on  sewine  projects  made  181.209.000  garments  and 
household  articles  for  distribution  through  local  public-relef 
agencies  to   needy   families   and  public   institutions. 

Workers  on  canning  and  preserving  projects  prepared  48,061.000 
pounds  of  food  for  dii^tributlon  to  needy  families  through  local 
public-relief  agencies. 

Workers  on  school-lunch  projects  served  228,330.000  meals  to 
undernourished  children. 

More  than  15,000.000  needy  adults  and  children  were  helped 
through  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  services. 

Housekeeping  aides  made  over  7,000,000  visits  in  order  to  help 
out  needy  families. 

WPA  workers  conducted  1,551  nursery-school  units  attended  by 
nearly  44.000  children  from  nee>dy  families  (up  to  Novem-toer  1,  1938). 

64.  Has  an  Independent  appraisal  of  WPA  work  been  made?  Yes. 
Ten  national  organizations  cooperated  in  making  an  independent 
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appraisal  of  WPA  work »  In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
those  organizations,  the  officials  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns  in 
42  States  made  some  8,000  reports  appraising  the  works  program 
In  their  communities,  "nv?  reports  were  studied  and  summarized 
by  Impartial  State  committees  cf  leading  citizens.  They  ex- 
pressed pride  in  the  occompl.shments  of  local  WPA  workers  and 
they  declared  that  the  WPA  had  been  of  Immeasurable  aid  both 
to  the  communities  and  to  the  workers.  Without  exception.  th«» 
summarizing  reports  of  the  State  committees  favor  work  relief  over 
a  dole. 

Another  special  study  was  made,  in  several  large  cities  of  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  skilled  building-trades  workers  on  WPA 
projects.  Tliis  study,  made  by  trade-union  representatives  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  WPA  authorities,  showed  that  over  90 
percent  of  these  skilled  V>TA  workers  performed  adequate  work 
in  terms  of  the  normal  requirements  of  their  crafts  in  private 
Industry, 

65.  What  do  local  officials  think  of  the  WPA?  Tlie  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors,  an  organization  composed  of  the  mayors  of 
100  leading  cities  with  a  total  population  of  some  25.000,000  has 
gone  on  record  as  follows: 

"The  Integrity  and  permanent  usefulness  of  the  city  projects 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Government  need  no 
apology  from  anyone.  "Hiese  are  the  cities'  own  projects.  Honest 
and  impartial  analysis  ♦  •  •  wm  reveal  that  practically  every 
project  represents  a  useful,  and  in  most  cases  a  permanent,  public 
Improvement. 

"Finally,  it  is  apparent  that  the  city  officials  of  America  will  never 
con,=ent  to  abandonment  of  the  work  principle  in  giving  relief 
assistance.  The  dole,  based  upon  idleness  and  groceries,  has  no 
place  in  our  American  scheme  of  society." 

EMERGENCY   EMPLOYMENT    PROVIDED   BY    OTHER   FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

66.  What  Other  Federal  agencies  provide  emergency  employment; 
and  what  Is  their  relation  to  the  WPA  pro'jram?  The  Public  Works 
Adminstratlon  iFWA),  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  Initials.  Is 
sometimes  confused  with  the  WPA.  The  PWA  Is  not  primarily  a 
work-relief  agency;  its  principal  objective  is  to  stimulate  reemploy- 
ment, directly,  through  contractors  carrying  out  PWA  jobs,  and 
Indirectly  through  the  stimulation  of  productive  activity  in  heavy 
goods  industries  PWA  projects  are  restricted  to  construction 
activities.  The  PWA  as  such  does  net  carry  out  the  actual  pro.se- 
cutlon  of  projects  (as  does  the  WPA),  but  makes  grants,  sometimes 
supplemented  by  leans,  to  State  and  local  governments,  which  in 
turn  llpt  contracts  for  the  proseciiticn  of  the  work  under  the  general 
regulations  of  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration.  The  PWA  regularly  Inspects  the  actual  construc- 
tion work  as  It  is  carried  out.  Under  the  act  appropriating  funds 
to  the  PWA  for  fiscal  year  1939,  need  of  relief  Is  not  a  condition  for 
employment  on  PWA  Jobs. 

The  CCCs  special  task  is  to  help  conserve  and  develop,  the 
Nation's  parks,  forests,  and  other  natural  resources;  "it  provides 
employment  and  training  in  camps  to  about  300,000  workers,  chieflv 
among  unmarried  youths  from  17  to  23  years  of  age,  but  including 
also  many  war  veterans, 

Tli<^  NYA  provides  part-time  employment  for  needy  students  of 
both  sexes,  from  16  to  25  years  of  age.  thus  enabling  many  of  them 
to  continue  their  education.  It  also  affords  part-time  employment 
through  work  projects  to  many  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  25  who  are  not  in  school  or  college. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  Navy,  War,  and  Treas- 
ury, and  various  other  Government  agencies,  provide  emergency 
employment  by  expanding  the  work  which  they  ordinarily  carry 
out  under  regular  appropriations.  Part  of  the  uork  of  certain 
agencies  can  be  adapted  readily  to  the  employment  of  relief  workers, 
with  relatively  small  outlays  for  materials  and  equipment,  and 
emergency  projects  of  this  nature  are  financed  by  the  transfer  of 
WPA  funds.  Other  a-^encies  are  able  to  carry  out  projects  of  the 
heavy-construction  type,  on  an  expanded  and  emergency  basis,  and 
these  projects  are  financed  by  the  allocation  of  PWA  funds,  or  by 
direct  appropriations  of  an  emergency  nature.  Some  agencies,  of 
course,  operate  emergency  projects  of  both  types. 

Thus  the  War  and  Navy  Depart rn.ehts  employ  relief  workers  to 
help  construct  and  rehabilitate  Army  posts  or  navy  yards;  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  able  to  do  more  flood- 
control  work  and  inland-waterway  Improvement;  the  Bureau  of 
Public.  Roads  allocates  funds  to  States  for  the  construction  of  more 
roads  and  the  elimination  of  dangerous  grade  crossings;  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  conducts  more  ex- 
tensive campaigns  against  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests;  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  carries  on  health  projects  and 
health  surveys;  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  conducts  various 
Irrigation  projects — all  either  using  workers  from  the  relief  rolls  or 
providing  Jobs  for  other  unemployed  workers. 

The  WPA — besides  cooperating  with  other  Federal  agencies  In 
providing  emergency  employment — helps  to  operate  about  35,000 
local  work  projects  all  over  the  country.  Its  employment  varies 
In   Inverse   ratio   with   the   level   of   private   employrnent,   having 

"  The  cooperating  organizations  were  the  American  Engineering 
Council,  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  American  Munici- 
pal Association,  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association,  the  National  Educational  Association  (department  of 
adult  education),  the  National  Recreation  Association,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors. 


ranged  from  one  and  one-half  millions  in  the  fall  of  1937  to  three 
and  one-fourth  millions  In  the  fall  of  1938.  It  takes  Its  workers 
almost  entirely  from  the  relief  rolls;  It  employs  many  women  as 
well  as  men;  and  Its  projects,  while  In  the  main  devoted  to  such 
work  as  building  roads  and  sewers,  also  include  education,  health, 
recreation,  art,  mtisic.  and  other  projects  giving  employment  to 
trained   professional   and   technical   workers. 


Japan,   Spain,   Germany,   England   Absorb   Trade 
Benefits  Granted  Filipinos  by  United  States 
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OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        ' 
Monday.  June  12,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  PORFIRIO  U.  SEVILLA 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Independence  Act  of  1934  has 
provided  for  the  independence  of  the  Philippines  on  July 
4,  1946. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  S.  1028  to  emasculate  that 
act  so  dear  to  the  Philippine  patriots.  Largely  through  the 
efforts  and  zsal  of  Porfirio  U.  Ssvilla.  publisher  of  the  Philip- 
pine-American Advocate,  a  young  progressive  leader  and 
critic  of  Pacific  affairs,  including  President  Quezon's  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines,  these  attempts  against  Philip- 
pine independence  have  been  defeated. 

Herewith,  with  the  consent  of  the  House.  I  desire  to  puTj- 
lish  in  the  Record  the  following  statement  of  Publisher  S?- 
villa  showing  why  the  Filipino  leaders  and  people  are  de- 
feated in  their  attempt  to  secure  preferential  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States  as  the  benefits  seem  to  be  going  to 
firms  belonging  to  four  foreign  nations:  Japan.  Spain.  Eng- 
land, and  Germany.  This  information  is  in  line  with  and 
supplements  the  facts  dicclosed  in  my  own  address  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  afternoon.  Here  is  Publisher 
Sevilla's  editorial: 

[From  the  Philippine- American  Advocate) 
All  Local  Industry  and  Business  in  the  PHiLirpiNEs  Is  Ownfd 
AND  Controlled  by  Aggressive  Foreign  Capitai,— All  America's 
Generosity  in  the  Islands  Is  Quickly  Grabbed  Up  by  the 
Foreigners  Favored  and  PAMPEaro  by  President  Quezon— 
Conghess  Must  Stop  Being  "S.-.nta  Claus";  Stop  the  Filipino 
People  From  Being  Used  as  a  Decoy  to  Photixtt  Foreign 
Investments 

(By  Porfirio  U.  Ssvilla) 

Last  year  President  Roosevelt  created  the  Joint  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee on  Philippine  Allalrs ,  to  report  on  a  ways  and  means  to 
adjust  and  make  secure  the  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines.  This  report  was  submitted  to  the 
President  by  the  members  respectively  appointed  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments to  study  and  make  recommendations  legarding  Phil- 
ippine-American trade  relations  in  the  future,  and  in  turn  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  submitted  the  report  to  the  United  States  Congress 
for  congressional  legislation  and  enactment. 

We  can  now  safely  say  that  President  Roosevelt  is  personally 
and  officially  interested  in  what  is  happening  and  what  will  hap- 
pen in  the  Philippines  after  complete  Independence  is  granted  to 
the  people  in   1946.  as  provided  by  the  Tydings-McDuffle  Act. 

This  American  protectorate  has,  up  to  the  present  time  been 
used  solely  for  the  advantage  of  everyone  except  the  Americans 
and  Filipinos.  Practically  evei-y  foreign  power  has  not  only  openly 
exploited  the  Filipino  people  but  seized  all  financial  and  govern- 
mental assistance  the  United  States  has  given  to  the  Islands. 

Certain  of  these  foreign  powers  have  made  the  Philippines  a 
virtual  gold  mine  and  a  source  of  economic  and  financial  stability 
for  themselves.  Some  of  these  foreign  powers  have  practically 
built  their  whole  national  financial  security  on  the  exploitation  of 
the  economic  and  financial  situation  of  the  Philippine  people 
Some  of  these  powers  have  insidiously  undermined  the  whole 
social  structxire  and  all  the  good  the  United  States  has  done  for 
the  Filipinos  by  completely  monopolizing  all  its  industries. 

Other  powers  have  economically  bled  the  Philippine  Islands 
almost  beyond  repair.  A  foreign  power  has  gone  into  the  Philip- 
pines and  completely  absorbed  one  whole  industry  at  a  time.  We 
will  cite  some  examples  of  hov/  an  alien  country  has  monopolized 
and  now  completely  owns  a  particular  industry  to  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  every  other  nation..    There  is  not  one  single  Filipino 
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capitalist  or  tndiwtrlallst  strong  enough  to  competp  with  these 
foreignen*  and  foreign  capital.  For  when  a  native  Filipino  seems 
to  be  nnaklng  any  headway  at  ail  In  any  Industry,  these  foreign 
powers  become  so  irate  they  conspire  and  gang  together  and 
financially  ruin  him.  As  a  result,  not  a  single  native  of  the  PiUlip- 
plnes,  not  a  true  Filipino,  has  been  able  to  successfuily  fight  the 
collosssil  power  exerted  by  financial  groupr.  of  outside  countries, 
who.  in  many  Instances,  are  using  United  States  capital  and 
CPPdit  for  thLs  very  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  leading  industries  and  the 
particular  countries  that  control  them.  It  will  show  you  how 
fully  the  Philippine?  are  completely  submerged  by  foreign  cap- 
italists. The  following  are  specifically  known  Instances  of  this 
invasion  of  the   Philippines. 

Firstly.  Spanish  Interests  In  the  Philippines  are  strategically 
Invested  In  such  a  way  as  to  dominate  the  sugar,  cordage 
(manlla  ropet.  interlsland  shipping.  Insurance  underwriting,  lum- 
ber and  mining  Industries,  and  all  leading  local  trade.  These  vari- 
ous enterprises  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Ellssalde  family. 
One  of  Its  members  and  former  president  of  the  Ellzalde  Interest*. 
8<»nor  Joaquin  "Mike"  F.lzaldc,  has  recently  been  appointed  by 
President  Quezon  as  Philippine  Resident  Commissioner  to  Wash- 
ington, over  and  against  the  plea  of  every  true  Filipino. 

Andrfs  Sorianos  name  throws  fear  Into  the  heart  of  every 
small  Filipino  businessman  and  worker.  Soriano,  a  foreign  capi- 
talist. Is  accepted  as  the  Spatilsh  banker  and  business  colleague 
of  Ellzalde.  and  Ellzalde  knows  that  Soriano,  his  Spanish  com- 
patriot, will  always  protect  Spanish  Interests  regardless  of  whether 
the  entire  Filipino  race  and  Island.s  are  destroyed.  Andres 
Soriano  Is  a  close  friend  of  President  Quezon. 

The<«e  two  Spanish  compatriots.  In  controlling  these  vast  inter- 
mingling business  enterprises,  are  naturally  the  uncrowned  leaders 
In  all  social,  economic,  and  ]x>litlcal  activities  In  the  Philippines, 
and  tbev  let  no  one  forget  It. 

Secondlv.  we  have  the  Japanese  Interest*.  This  merciless,  aggres- 
sive Japanese  penetration  Into  the  Philippines  is  connived  at  and 
abetted  by  certain  Philippine  lawmakers,  lawyers  and  public  offi- 
cials of  the  Quezon  government  in  the  Philippines,  whom  the 
Japanese,  silently  waiting  for  their  chance,  skillfully  and  cheaply 
hire,  using  them  as  their  front  to  fxirther  entrench  and  expand 
Japanese  enterprtses.  regardless  of  the  cost  or  method 

We  quote,  herewith,  from  an  article  entitled  "The  Philippines — 
For  Japan?"  written  by  Robert  Aura  Smith,  one  of  the  foremost 
American  newspaper  corrcFpondents  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
Par  East,  and  possibly  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  Philippine 
afTair-i  on  matters  of  political  and  economic  conditions  In  the 
Ifilanils. 

••Well,  how  win  the  Filipinos  resist  this  Invasion?  The  answer 
Is  simple:  they  can't  and  they  won't.  There  nctd  never  be  an 
Issue.  Incidents  are  expensive.  A  military  expedition  would  be 
absurd  It  might  even  provoke  a  war.  Why  send  a  battleship 
when  a  good-will  crul=e  can  be  dispatched  for  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  cost?  At  the  present  time  a  Philippine-Japanese  'Friendly 
Society'  has  been  formed,  and  its  president.  Maximo  Kalaw.  one 
of  Quezon's  stanch  supporters  and  member  of  the  national  as- 
sembly. 1.0  reputedly  the  best  economist  In  the  islands  and  the 
former  dean  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  of  the  University  of  the 
Philippines  Free  lersons  are  being  publicly  ofTered  in  Manila  and 
Filipino  newspapermen  are  being  taken  freely  on  expenses-paid 
tours  of  Japan. 

"At  the  present  time,  half  of  the  arable  land  of  the  province  of 
Davao  is  held  by  Japanese  Half  of  this.  In  turn,  according  to 
Quezon's  own  secretary  of  agriculture.  Is  held  illegallv,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  land-lease  laws  of  the  Philippines.  Accordingly. 
early  In  1936.  President  Quezon  announced  publicly  that  he  was 
going  to  Davao  to  'end  this  problem  of  illegal  land  leases,  once  and 
for  all  '  He  got  down  there  and  was  met  by  legal  counsel  for  the 
Japanese  companies.  And  the  counsel  was  Pedro  Sabido.  former 
majority  floor  leader  of  the  Philippine  House  and  former  member 
of  enthusiastic  Independence  missions.  Quezon  came  back  to 
Manila  and  announced  blandly  that  there  was  'no  Davao  problem.' 

"It  is  manifestly  ridiculous  for  General  MacArthur  to  prepare  the 
Filipinos  to  resist  a  Japanese  army  and  to  claim  a  practical  invul- 
nerability for  them  when  the  cost  to  Japan  of  sending  three 
cruisers  and  a  couple  of  regiments  to  the  Philippines  would  put 
three-fourths  of  the  total  roster  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  on 
the  books  of  Mitsui.  O  S  K  .  Furakwaa,  and  the  other  big  Japa- 
nese credit-extending  companies,  as  "legal  counsel'  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Filipinos  are  either  traitors  to  their 
country  or  even  more  avaricious  than  many  of  their  occidental 
cousins  But  they  have  to  live,  and  Japan  will  offer  them  cheap 
merchandise  and  a  foreign  market,  provided  she  can  name  the 
terms." 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  all-powerful  English  and  Dutch  financial 
combine  represented  by  the  Marsman  Interest,  known  as  the  Eng- 
lish capitalists  of  the  Filipinos.  The  unyielding  Marsman  Inter- 
est Is  all  over  the  Philippine,  tenacious,  and  in  every  branch  of 
correlated  trade,  such  as  real  estate,  gold  mining,  coconut  oil  sugar. 
and  rope.  They  have  their  branch  office  in  Manila,  but  the  execu- 
tive force  and  directors  of  the  corporation  manage  everything  from 
London. 

Fourthly,  the  Philippine  government  Is  now  commencing  to  enter 
Into  trade  relations  with  Germany.  It  has  been  publicly  reported 
than  Seizor  Manuel  L.  Quezon.  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines,  during  his  last  trip  abroad  In  1937,  made  attempts 


to  see  Chancelor  Adolf  Hitler,  and  while  he  was  In  Europe  w« 
do  not  know  whether  this  meeting  took  place,  but  it  is  public 
knowledge  that  President  Quezon  was  xmable  to  see  Chancelor 
Hitler  for  diplomatic  reasons  which  would  apply  in  Quezon  making 
an  attempt  to  personally  see  Chancelor  Hitler,  which,  in  turn, 
might  tend  to  involve  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  La 
matters  of  Jurisdiction  or  In  matters  of  foreign  affairs. 

However.  It  Is  understood  that  Mr.  Quezon  was  able  to  see  on« 
of  the  Important  Under  Secretaries  of  Commerce.  And  on  his 
visit  to  this  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Quezon  was 
escorted  by  a  certain  individual  not  connected  with  the  German 
Government,  but  a  spokesman  representing  aggressive  German 
Interests  in  the  Philippines. 

It  Is  well  known  in  the  Philippines  that  these  countries  and 
Interests  completely  control  all  the  highly  profitable  Industries. 
Should  any  of  these  financial  Interests  care  tu  come  forth  to 
dispute  these  statements,  they  will  have  a  very  able  opponent  who 
will  stand  alone  and,  unfailingly,  prove  that  these  Intolerable 
conditions  actually  exist  today. 

It  Is  also  charged  that  the  Filipino  people  are  being  used  only 
as  a  tool  to  a  means  of  security  to  further  protect  these  foreign 
financial  Investments  In  the  Philippines.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Filipino  people  do  not  get  anything  out  of  a  more  preferential 
trade  from  the  American  people  under  the  existing  conditions  in 
the  Philippines  today,  for  their  average  pay  is  30  to  50  centavos. 
On  this  they  are  expected  to  maintain  a  livelihood. 

These  powerful  and  gigantic  financial  groups  are  In  the  enviable 
position  of  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  sensitive  and  com- 
plicated rate  of  exchange  market  that  exists  throughout  the  world. 
by  getting  good  American  dollars  through  the  Philippines  and 
changing  It  into  their  own  rate  of  exchange  and  then  selling  bade 
to  the  American  consumers.  So  that,  these  foreign  interesU  are" 
not  only  getting  the  money  from  the  American  people  through 
the  Philippines;  they,  in  turn,  resell  that  same  commodity  to  the 
United  States,  thereby  receiving  American  money  from  both  ends. 

At  no  time  will  any  of  these  foreign  groups  buy  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  if  the  Imposition  of  duty  against  Impor- 
tation of  foreign  merchandise  In  the  Philippines  is  such  that  It 
would  not  be  highly  financial  to  their  advantage. 

The  Filipinos  believe  and  know  that  there  Lb  one  way  to  quickly 
settle  the  entire  question  regarding  Philippine- American  trade 
relations,  and  that  is.  on  the  basis  of  trade  reciprocity.  We  pro- 
pose, however,  that  In  order  to  achieve  this,  an  unbiased  American 
and  Filipino  committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  entirely  disregarding  all  of  President  Quezon's  nomina- 
tions of  men  to  act  on  the  Filipino  side  because  of  the  fact  that 
such  men  appointed  by  President  Quezon,  as  a  matter  of  public 
record  and  as  a  matter  of  financial  afailatlons.  would  be  men 
representing  only  foreign  capital  investments  In  the  Philippines. 

CONGRESS     ALONE 

To  this  issue  we  have  already  set  forth  and  described  the  finan- 
cial alliances  of  the  members  of  the  Philippine  committee  group, 
which  partly  composes  the  Joint  Pr-^paratory  Committee  on  Phil- 
ippine Affairs  created  by  President  Roosevelt.  Such  charges  have 
been  read  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  ih.serted  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  the  United  States  Congress  by  United  States 
Senator  Lynn  J.  Prazier. 

President  Roosevelt  desires,  when  the  Philippines  withdraws 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  1946,  to  extend  trade 
relations  from  then  until  1960.  Trade  relations  to  be  extended  an 
additional  14  years  are  of  absolutely  no  use  whatsoever  to  the 
Philippines,  because  the  present  government  group  will  still  be  In 
power  and  do  what  they  like  with  everything  In  the  Philippines. 

President  Roosevelt's  heroic  efforts  to  free  the  PiUpiho  people 
from  deep  despair  and  give  them  something  to  look  forward  to 
will  undoubtedly  go  for  naught  under  the  present  set-up  and 
recommendations. 

We  know  that  when  President  Roosevelt  created  this  committee, 
he  did  it  with  the  fond  hopes  of  a  great  emancipator,  and  we  know 
he  selected  for  the  American  group  men  whose  integrity  and  ability 
are  unquestionable  and  of  the  highest  type,  leaders  with  vast 
experience  in  public  relations.  We  know  these  men  were  sincere 
In  their  efforts  to  give  an  unbiased  report  But  we  definitely 
question,  and  any  person  will,  how  40  years  of  work  with  a  nation 
can  be  completely  analyzed  and  grasped  In  the  short  period  of 
about  6  weeks  to  3  months  the  committee  was  in  the  Philippines. 
Their  efforts  were  great,  but  no  country  or  nation  can  be  com- 
pletely understood  nor  can  Its  complicated  system  of  government 
and  trade  relations  be  adequately  analyzed  In  such  a  short  period 
of  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  President  Quezon  and  his  group  fully 
realized  this  situation  and  naturally  put  the  best  foot  forward  on 
every  occasion  possible.  Thus,  we  can  see  that  the  committee  had 
no  real  opportunity  under  the  existing  conditions  and  for  the 
short  time  allowed  to  get  into  the  very  depths  of  what  is  going  on 
behind  the  scenes  under  the  present  administration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  foreign  combines  were  tipped  off 
beforehand  that  the  American  committee  was  coming  to  the 
Islands,  and  each  and  every  one  of  them  ran  to  cover  for  the  time 
being.  The  testimony  which  was  secured  and  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  said  committee,  namely,  those  Individuals  work- 
ing for  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  falsely  branded  as  eco- 
nomic experts  by  President  Quezon  and  his  aides,  represented  • 
tinit  of  the  group  behind  the  foreign  banking  combinea 
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KEEP    THE    PHILIPPINES 

Local  associations  purporting  to  represent  the  Filipino  economic 
conditions,  were  In  actuality  a  camouflage  for  foreign  investments. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  some  of  the  many  well -Instructed 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on 
Philippine  Affairs.  These  same  witnesses  are  fanatically  devoted 
and  loyal  to  Mr.  Quezon  s  acimlnlstratlon  by  virtue  of  their  official 
connection  with  the  government  and  other  personal  deaUnes  with 
the  PreEldent. 

FALSE  ECONOMIC   EXPERTS 

Such  men  as. Arsenic  Luz..  director  of  the  Philippine  Carnival 
Association,  and  now  managing  director  of  an  Insurance  associa- 
tion of  the  Philippines.  Both  these  associations  are  quasl-govem- 
nient  owned  and  controlled.  It  Is  natural  his  testimony  would  be 
biased,  showing  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 

Also  such  Individuals  as  Rafael  Alunan,  formerly  sugar  admin- 
istrator: former  liaison  officer  between  President  Ques'on  and  the 
National  Assembly  and  now,  a  cabinet  member  of  the  Quezon 
government. 

Placldo  Mapa.  president  of  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  cer- 
tainly could  not  honestly  testify  for  the  Filipino  sugar  growers, 
because.  In  reality,  the  ownership  and  Investment  In  this  associa- 
tion are  Jiclely  owned  and  controlled  by  outfide  capital,  tuch  as 
the  Spreckles.  the  Ehrmann,  the  Marsman.  the  Ellzalde,  the  Osorio 
Bros.  Every  one  of  these  interests  Is  against  any  Filipino  economic 
Imprcvement.  It  Is  very  evident  the  testimony  from  a  source  such 
as  this  would  be  solely  in  the  Interests  and  protection  of  foreign 
Investments. 

On"  must  remember  that  this  whole  clique  has  lived  In  the 
Islands.  They  vmdcrstard  the  Intricate  workings  from  the  ground 
up.  and  it  Is  not  possible  that  an  American  committee  would  be 
able  to  wade  through  the  labjTlnth  of  details  and  grasp  the  whole 
situation  when  they  had  to  come  up  against  people  who  were 
dyed-ln-the-wool   corisplrators. 

None  of  these  gentlemen,  purported  to  represent  the  Filipino 
economic  interests,  have  been  elected  to  any  public  office  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  pf^ople.  All  their  lives  they  have  been  tied  up 
with  the  foreign  financial  interests  dominating  all  the  inter- 
ccmmerco   In    the   Philippines. 

We  respectfully  request  and  ask  President  Roosevelt  In  the 
llpht  cf  all  these  many  things,  which  are  really  only  a  small  part 
of  the  actual  conditions,  to  reconsider,  to  review  again  and  atk 
whether  or  not  this  committee  has  given  a  report  on  which  a 
definite  stand  could  be  taken  at  this  time. 

We  feel  sure,  with  his  broad  intimate  knowledge  of  world 
relations  and  conditions  today,  that  Pre.'-.ident  Roosevelt  would  be 
rlghtlully  Justified  in  taking  a  different  stand  concerning  the 
report  cf  the  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Philippine  Affairs. 

The  rack  of  desperation  in  which  the  Filipino  people  have  been 
forced  by  foreign  commercial  giants  leaves  them  with  only  one 
hope,  and  thnt  is  that  the  American  people  and  the  United  States 
will  show  them  the  way  to  freedom  for  themselves  and  a  country 
of  their  own.  free  from,  dictatorial  groups. 

It  should  be  fresh  in  the  minds  cf  the  American  people  the 
statement  Seiior  Quezon  made  In  1937.  while  he  was  In  the  United 
States,  regarding  Philippine  Independence  at  an  early  date.  He 
said.  "It  will  make  no  difference.  If  the  Filipino  people  can  be 
free  in  1946.  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  free  In  1938 
or  '39.  The  same  conditions  will  exist  In  1946  as  exist  In  1938 
or  '39." 

This  childish  Impatience  of  Quezon  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Should  he  be  pampered  and  be  given  the  Philippines 
free  and  independent  today?  Should  the  entire  Philippine  Islands, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  and  the  16.000.000  persons,  be  given  to 
Quezon  today?    Or  shall  we  wait  until  1946? 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Philippine 
Affairs  might  have  been  greatly  Influenced  by  the  political  show 
.  put  on  by  Quezon,  and  from  the  size  of  the  show,  the  people 
wonder  who  is  behind  Quezon  to  make  statements  which  certainly 
could  never  come  from  a  man  with  any  Intelligence,  and.  least  of 
all.  from  a  man  with  any  breadth  of  power  great  enough  to  govern 
a  race  of  people. 

Perhaps  President  Roosevelt  and  the  committee  have  not  realized 
what  an  unstable  man  President  Quezon  is.  He  has  started  this 
trouble  pot  aboiling.  and  now  no  one  seems  to  know  where  any- 
one stands.  He  has  tangled  all  the  threads  that  tie  and  hold 
the  Philippines  together.  Quezon  has  started  all  this  trouble  and 
perhaps  It  would  be  a  good  time  for  President  Roosevelt,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people  to  give  Quezon  what  he  wants. 

We  know  It  will  be  a  terrible  thing  for  the  Filipino  people,  be- 
cau.se  probably  there  would  be  a  Machado  there  the  day  after- 
ward— machine  guns  and  the  screanis  of  helpless  women  and 
children.  But.  maybe  that  Is  what  Quezon  wants.  He  has  been 
playing  with  the  government  long  enough.  Maybe  now  he  wants 
to  play  with  human  lives. 

President  Roosevelt,  this  looks  like  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
give  back  to  Quezon  a  taste  of  his  own  medicine  In  the  form  of 
fieedom  of  the  Islands  at  once.  The  Tj'dings-McDuffle  Act  is  a 
direct  result  of  President  Quezon's  scheming  and  planning.  He  did 
not  wait  for  the  final  results.  He  ran  back  to  the  Philippines.  If 
there  Is  any  Injustice  In  the  act  It  Is  the  Immediate  result  of 
Quezon's  Judicial  neglect. 

When  the  act  goes  into  effect  In  1946  anything  wrong  with  It 
will  be  of  Quezon's  doing,  and  if  President  Roosevelt  extends  trade 
relations  beyond  1946,  it  will  be  an  Incentive  to  Quezon's  lust  for 


additional  power,  for  the  trade  relations  to  be  extended  by  the 
American  people  wovUd  certainly  help  Quezon  to  complete  sover- 
eignly, both  economically  and  socially,  over  the  Philippines. 

We  wish  to  high  heaven  that  the  Filipino  people  could  find  out 
today  what  kind  of  a  leader  they  have  so  they  would  free  them- 
selves from  Quezon's  dogmatism.  But.  it  is  unfortunate  that  they 
will  have  to  wait  until  1946.  when  the  Tjdlngs-McDuffle  Act  be- 
comes effective.  Nevertheless,  at  that  time  they  will  see.  in  its 
true  colors,  and  very  bad  colors,  but  they  turcly  will  see  a  horri- 
ble vision  of  modern  corruption  and  greed  backed  and  supported 
by  foreign  money  interests. 

Quezon  Is  today  a  sj-mbol  of  Machado,  He  Is  too  old  a  man 
to  change  in  his  ways  He  Is  lost,  for  he  Is  too  deep  In  the  mire 
of  corruption  to  free  himself  from  the  gentle  but  relentless  Iron 
grasp  of  foreign  powers  who  are  quickly  and  definitely  consuming 
the  whole  Philippines. 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  June  11,  1939,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  memorial  service  held  by  the  United  States  Park 
Police : 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  you  have  set  apart  this 
hour  as  a  memorial  service  to  honor  the  memory  of  your  fellow 
officers  who  have  departed  this  life.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
honor  that  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  extending  your  kind 
Invitation  to  be  with  you^  in  this,  your  first  memorial  service. 
And  while  we  meet  here  to  give  thought  to  the  lives  and  r.ccom- 
plishments  of  your  honored  dead.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  fail 
to  take  an  Inventory  of  our  own  lives  and  strive  to  attain  in  our 
lives  the  highest  principles  of  Christian  citizenship.  Let  us  not 
make  of  this  sacred  service  a  formality,  but  may  it  result  in  a 
new  awakening  of  our  spiritual  powers  and  a  new  realization  of 
our  responsibility  to  God  and  man  to  carry  on  according  to  the 
best  traditions  of  our  great  American  Ideals  and  philosophies. 

You  who  comprise  the  United  States  Park  Police  are  members 
of  an  honorable  organization  running  beyond  the  memory  of 
Ihing  men.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there  are  two  words  that  sum 
up  your  life  activities — service  and  responsibility.  Perhaps  no 
other  service  In  Washington  requires  more  patience,  more  skill, 
more  kindness,  more  humanity  than  yours.  You  serve  In  the 
heat,  and  in  the  cold;  you  meet  the  countless  thousands  from  the 
nations  of  the  world;  you  are  asked  questions  all  the  day  long; 
you  are  sometimes  misunderstood  and  blsuned  and  perhaps  wrong- 
fully accused,  but  through  It  all  you  must  maintain  your  dignity, 
your  self-control,  and.  figuratively  speaking,  turn  the  other  cheek 
or  go  the  second  mile. 

For.  my  friends,  you  are  the  representatives  of  a  great  arm  of 
our  Government.  It  is  to  you  that  our  citizens  far  and  near  go 
for  Information;  it  is  from  your  actions  that  they  form  an  opin- 
ion of  the  courtesy  and  manhood  exemplified  by  the  Federal  serv- 
ice; they  rely  on  what  you  say,  they  place  their  confidence  in 
you.  To  them  your  badge  indicates  that  you  are  a  friend,  a 
counselor,  one  to  be  trusted,  a  servant,  and  above  all  a  true 
gentleman.  This  places  upon  you  a  great  responsibilty.  It  is 
your  obligation  at  all  times  to  live  up  to  these  expectations.  You 
are  responsible  to  this  Nation  and  to  the  humanity  that  pours 
through  the  gates  of  this  great  city.  Truly  yours  is  a  noble 
calling.  May  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  lock  upon  your  work  not 
as  a  Job.  but  as  a  calling.  You  are  In  a  position  to  do  untold 
good.  To  yotir  post  perhaps  may  come  a  little  child,  an  aged 
father  or  mother,  or  a  wayward  and  lonely  boy  or  girl,  needing 
the  hand  of  a  friend.  Yours  Is  In  part  a  divine  responsibility, 
for  you  may  whisper  Into  these  hearts  the  words  of  hope  and 
cheer.  A  kindly  word  from  you  may  change  the  course  of  a  life. 
'•A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  feold  In  pictures  of  silver." 

Such  was  the  service  and  responsibility  of  those  whose  chairs 
are  empty  this  evening  and  in  whose  memory  we  meet.  Their 
work  is  done,  but  the  kindnesses  shown,  the  service  rendered,  and 
the  labor  of  love  performed  will  live  on  and  on.  For  service  to  hu- 
manity and  to  God  are  prompted  by  love,  and  love  Is  eternal.  I 
know  in  this  age  that  we  are  often  prone  to  discount  the  senti- 
mental, to  view  the  cold  realities  of  history,  and  to  regard  only 
the  material  side  of  life,  but  show  me  a  nation  that  leaves  out  of 
Its  thinking  these  concepts  of  service  and  I  will  show  you  a  nation 
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that  will  not  Iodr  stand.  If  you  ask  me  about  the  future  of 
America.  I  will  answer  thit  America  will  stand  so  long  as  she 
places  the  spiritual  above  the  mutertal. 

These  friends  who  served  so  nobly  here  may  not  have  their 
names  car^'cd  In  any  hnll  of  fame,  no  cold  and  lifeless  stone  may 
record  iheir  deeds,  but  burled  In  the  heart  of  a  child  there  la  the 
unforgettable  act  of  kindness. 

But.  my  friends,  the  greatest  boner  that  we  can  show  to  our 
honored  de&d  he'c  thut  evening  U  not  found  In  words  of  pralae, 
mlthotigh  HO  worthily  bestowed,  but  if  we  really  love  tlK-tr  memory 
and  honor  their  deeds  of  heroism,  •acrlflce,  and  devotion  to  duty, 
there  1m  no  better  way  to  ihow  it  than  to  resolve  here  and  now 
that  we  Will  consecrate  our  Hires  to  new  and  higher  Idesls  of 
■errice,  to  n  greater  fulfillment  of  our  own  rr«p<^)n»«iblllty,  and  to 
the  attalnmr-nt  of  a  more  perfect  life.  Civilization  rise*  on  the  ex* 
p<Tience  of  the  past.  ProgreiM  started  by  others  U  carried  on  by  u«. 
It  !»  not  «o  much  the  achletrement  of  one  particular  ihtkxI  that 
counts,  but  thf  »um  total  of  the  continued  onward  and  upward 
march  of  humanity  that  marks  tis  as  a  great  people. 

Most  of  us  are  very  ordinary  people.  Occa«lcnally  one  rises  to 
beiKht.s  above  his  follows,  but  I  think  It  Is  the  tervice  rendered 
and  the  provresa  made  by  the  average  citizen  that  raises  the  level 
of  the  nation  We  build  permanently  when  each  succeedlns'  gen- 
eration selected  from  its  forebears  only  the  best  of  the  heritage 
bestowed.  The  thought  was  very  forcibly  put  by  John  Ruskln 
when  he  said: 

'•When  we  build,  let  us  think  we  buUd  forever.  Let  It  not  be  for 
present  delight  ncr  for  present  u.se  alone.  Let  It  be  such  work  as 
o\iT  descendants  will  thank  us  for.  and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay  stone 
on  stone,  that  a  time  is  to  come  when  those  stones  will  be  held 
aacrcd  because  our  hands  have  touched  them,  and  that  men  will 
say  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and  wrought  substance  of  them, 
'See,  this  our  fathers  did  for  us.'  " 

Humanity  cannot  stand  still.  There  Is  an  Ine.xorable  law  that 
talents  unused  will  be  taken  from  us.  We  must  go  upward  or  we 
will  not  held  the  ground  where  we  stand.  We  are  told  that  one 
climbing  to  great  hei  ^his  is  safest  when  he  looks  up,  not  down.  As 
long  as  Simon  Peter  kept  his  eyes  on  the  Saviour  he  could  go  for- 
ward. I  once  heard  an  old  Nerro  woman  make  this  statement: 
"There  Is  no  piirklng  sp<ice  on  the  road  to  Heaven."  The  more  I 
thought  of  It.  tlie  more  its  truth  burned  Into  my  soul.  Goethe 
put  It :  "Nature  knows  no  pnus^  In  progress  and  development,  and 
attaches  her  cur^e  on  all  Inaction." 

The  great  Henry  Ward  Beecher  expressed  the  thought  by  say- 
ing: "We  should  so  live  and  labor  In  our  time  that  what  came  to 
us  as  seed  may  go  to  th?  next  generation  as  blossom,  and  what 
came  to  us  rts  blossom  may  go  to  thenn  as  frult^that  Is  what  we 
mean  by  progress." 

So.  my  frunds,  oiu:  effort  to  honor  the  dead  here  tonight  will 
bo  all  in  vain  unless  we  correctly  evaluate  and  apprulse  their 
serv:cc3  and  unless  we  read  their  contribution  to  the  age  In 
which  they  lived  and  unless  we  appropriate  to  ourselves  and 
make  a  part  of  our  lives  the  progressive  principles  upon  which 
they  stood  and  by  which  they  were  motivated. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  men  and  nations  some- 
times .seem  to  turn  clearly  from  the  course  of  progress,  seem  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  best  tradition  of  their  elders,  yea,  seem 
to  turn  back  the  pages  of  histor>  even  to  the  days  of  paganism, 
and  we  are  sometimes  made  to  wonder  after  all  if  civilization  is 
really  making  progre.'s.  When  we  see  nations  outlawing  Gcd  and 
swinging  entirely  to  the  materialistic  conception  of  life,  when 
we  Sf'e  the  struggle  for  existence  crowding  out  the  finer  at- 
tributes of  the  hunuin  heart.  I  grant  you  that  It  Is  cause  for  very 
serious  and  sober  thought.  But  I  like  to  believe  and  I  do  believe 
that  In  the  great  processes  of  the  ages  these  will  prove  only 
Incidents  and  that  after  ail  the  better  nature  of  man  will  ast,ert 
Itself    and    he    will    resiime    hi<!    onward    and    upward    march    of 

frogress  to  the  goal  set  lor  him  by  the  Uaster  of  all  the  universe, 
refuse  to  accept   a   fatalistic   view   of  events.     I   prefer   to   hold 
With  Bulwer: 

"Fate  is  not  the  ruler,  but  the  servant  of  Providence." 
Life,  my  friends,  is  a  trust.  The  heritage  handed  down  to  us 
iB  net  to  keep,  but  to  hand  on.  We  owe  it  to  our  departed 
friends  tonight  to  take  up  the  ta- k  so  nobly  done  by  them,  to  pick 
up  the  mantles  they  worthily  wore,  and  to  transmit  to  our  posterity 
not  only  the  heritage  we  received  but  add  our  own  contributions 
thereto.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  cultivate  our  moral  natures, 
to  Improve  our  time,  to  see  that  our  influence  is  exerted  for  the 
right.  We  should  therefore  regard  life  as  a  great  privilege,  but  we 
should  also  realise  that  privileges  carry  corresponding  responsi- 
bilities. We  shall  therefore  be  unfair  and  unfaithful  to  the  trust 
Imposed,  yea,  we  will  not  truly  honor  the  memory  of  our  friends 
•unless  we  see  to  it  that  their  deeds  live  in  us  and  are  passed  to 
those  who  come  after  us.     Surely  no  less  can  be  expected  of  us. 

We  have  been  talking  largely  of  human  achievements.  But  In  an 
hour  like  this  your  minds  turn  to  the  question  of  Immortality,  and 
the  question  recurs  to  us  that  was  asked  by  Job  cf  old — "If  a  man 
die,  shall  he  live  again?"  Is  this  the  end  and  aim  of  life?  Is  this 
all  there  Is  to  it.>  Uc^-s  man.  the  highest  of  earthly  creation,  come 
Into  the  world  and  sp>end  a  few  brief  years  and  pass  on  to  nothing- 
ness? Are  our  labors  and  achievements  inscribed  only  upon  mate- 
rial elements  contrived  by  man  that  at  most  can  last  for  only  a 
short  span  of  time?  Will  man  who  is  master  of  the  beast  In  the 
field  die  as  the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom?  Will  he  who 
thlaks  and  reasons,  who  builds  cities,  who  spans  the  oceans  and 
»ky,  who  preserves  the  human  voice,  who  sends  his  message  through 


limitless  space,  live  no  longer  than  the  work  of  his  own  hancl^? 
Has  he  no  attribute,  no  element,  that  will  withstand  the  processes 
of  decay? 

Men  In  every  clime.  In  every  age.  have  pondered  this  question. 
It  was  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the  cultured  Egj-ptlaus  and 
the  phllascphlcal  Greeks  and  concerned  even  the  most  primitive 
man  in  the  forest.  Man  has  Instinctively  striven  to  look  beyond. 
Hope  wells  universally  In  the  human  heart  that  after  this  brief  life 
there  will  come  a  rest.  Take  that  hope  away  from  man  and 
you  destroy  him. 

The  question  of  Job  was  answered  emphatically  2,000  years 
ago.  One  came  into  the  world  and  wrought  among  men  and 
proved  that  "It  Is  nut  all  of  death  to  die."  The  empty  tomb  was 
more  eloquent  and  convincing  than  the  thoughts  and  writings 
of  all  the  ages.  Yes;  the  fact  of  immortality  was  once  and  for 
all  established. 

So,  my  friends,  on  this  memorial  occasion,  when  you  come  to 
honor  your  dead,  you  come  not  with  a  forlorn  hope,  m  did  the 
anclenu,  but  with  a  living,  radiant  hope,  that  transcends  this 
pre&ent  state,  and  you  are  able  to  say  with  Edward  Markham: 

'Xet  us  not  think  of  our  departed  dead 
As  caught  and  cumbered  in  these  graves  of  earth; 
But  think  of  death  as  of  another  birth. 
As  a  new  freedom  for  the  wings  outspread, 
A  new  adventure  waiting  on  ahead, 
As  a  new  joy  of  more  ethereal  mirth. 
As  a  new  world  with  friends  of  nobler  worth. 
Where  all  may  taste  a  more  immortal  bread." 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  this  service  ought  to  be  the  occa- 
sion of  a  reawakening,  a  reconsecratlon,  of  our  spiritual  side.  Let 
us  go  from  this  hall  with  new  hope,  new  faith,  new  courage.  Let 
us  resolve  to  put  into  life  the  best  we  have  and  the  best  will  come 
back  to  us.  I  think  I  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  leave  with 
you  the  immortal  lines  of  WilUam  CuUen  Bryant: 

"So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  Join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 

.Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 


Some  Facts  About  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  DR.   CHARLES  H.  JUDD 


Mr.  SMITH  of  lUinois,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  sent  to  me 
on  the  aubject  of  Youth's  Place  in  Our  Economic  System  and 
supplementary  material  pertaining  thereto. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  8,  1939. 
Hon.  T.  V.  Smith, 

Representative  at  Large  from  Illinois,  United  States  House 
of  Rcprescntatii-cs,  Wasfiington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mh.  SMrrn:  I  recall  the  service  which  you  rendered  In 
behalf  of  the  young  people  of  Illinois  on  a  number  of  occasions 
when  you  were  In  the  senate  of  that  State.  I  am  venturing,  there- 
fore, to  solicit  your  Interest  and  cotiperatlon,  now  that  you  are 
In  Congress,  in  securing  for  the  young  people  of  the  Nation  an 
adjustment  of  their  relations  to  the  present-day  social  and  eco- 
nomic situation,  which  It  Is  quite  Impossible  for  them  to  secure 
without  action  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is,  tinfortunately.  very  little  understood  by  the  people  of  this 
country  that  the  youth  of  the  Nation  are  finding  It  extraordinarily 
difficult — far  more  so  than  in  former  times — to  get  a  start  in  life. 
For  the  past  half  century,  and  especially  diu-lng  the  past  30  years, 
it  has  become  increasingly  difQcult  for  young  people  to  secure  em- 
ployment. Exclusion  of  young  people  from  Industrial  opportunities 
began  long  before  the  depression.  Social  and  industrial  changes 
have  gradually  taken  place  since  1870  that  have  ultimately  made  It 
very  difficult  for  the  average  young  person  to  find  a  job.  With  the 
increase  of  older  people  in  the  population  of  this  countrv,  com- 
petition for  places  In  Industry  has  grown  keener  and  keener,  and 
young  people  have  been  gradually  eliminated. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  become  Impossible  for  young  people  to 
move  west  and  find  places  to  live  and  establli;h  home!:  en  the 
public  domain  which  was  once  given  away  freely  by  the  Federal 
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Government.  The  public  domain  Is  used  up.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  no  longer  provide  for  people  without  drawing  on 
financial  resources  which  are  derived  from  taxation.  This  fact  is 
very  commonly  overlooked  by  people  who  complain  because  of  the 
increases  In  taxes.  They  do  not  realize  that  care  of  young  people 
by  the  Government  Is  not  something  new.  It  is  regarded  as  bur- 
densome now  because  the  exploitation  of  land  and  national  re- 
sources is  no  longer  possible  as  It  was  in  former  times. 

EKirlng  the  past  30  years  young  i>eople  have  crowded  Into  the 
public  schools  for  tho  reason  that  there  Is  nowhere  else  for  them  to 
go.  A  single  fact  showing  the  truth  of  this  statement  Is  that  the 
number  of  pupils  in  American  high  schools  u  now  13  times  as 
great  as  It  was  In  1900,  The  new  pupil  population  In  high  schools 
has  created  probli  ms  of  curriculum  revision  and  of  support  which 
It  has  not  been  able  to  solve,  especially  in  recent  times  when  school 
budgets  have  been  drastically  reduced.  The  people  of  this  country 
do  not  understand  that  the  schools  have  been  the  chief  agencies 
that  have  been  relied  on  by  the  public  to  make  up  for  the  exclusion 
of  young  p/'ople  from  employment  and  from  opportunities  to  move 
into  unoccupied  parts  of  the  country 

With  the  onset  of  the  depression  the  situation  grew  acute.  The 
Federal  Government  found  It  necessary  to  Inaugurate  experiments 
In  care  of  young  people  by  opening  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  distributing 
Bid  through  the  National  Youth  Administration  to  students  In  high 
schools  and  colleges  and  on  work  projects.  The  measures  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Government  have  helped  to  solve  the  urgent  prob- 
lems of  a  groat  many  young  people,  but  oilly  a  fraction  of  the  youth 
In  need  of  help  have  been  reached.  There  are  now  at  least  4,000,000 
young  people  out  of  school  and  out  of  employment. 

It  seems  easy  to  get  the  attention  of  legislatures  and  of  the  Con- 
gress for  veterans,  farmers,  and  old  people.  The  young  people  of 
the  country,  who  are  unorganized  and  too  young  to  vote,  are  seri- 
ously neglected.  It  may  be  well  to  start  a  movement  to  give  young 
people  18  years  of  age  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  certainly  not  out  of 
place  to  call  attention  In  very  vigorous  terms  to  the  rights  of  young 
people  to  proper  recognition  In  the  social  and  political  life  of  the 
United  State's. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  problems 
of  youth.  I  hope  you  will  be  willing  to  use  your  Influence  to 
secure  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of 
the  problems  which  I  have  briefly  reviewed.  Young  people,  and 
those  who  represent  their  Interests,  are  not  asking  for  charity  or 
relief:  they  are  asking  that  young  people  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  public  good  and  to  establish  themselves  as 
productive  citizens.  1  believe  that  the  voice  of  yoimg  people  will 
shortly  be  heard.  If  you.  and  others  In  influential  positions,  will 
help  young  people  to  secure  their  rights,  they  can  become  powerful 
influences  for  the  upbuilding  of  national  life.  It  Is,  I  believe,  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  make  a  clear  statement  of  the  situation 
In  order  to  Impress  everyone  with  its  urgency.  Will  you  not  speak 
and  otherwise  help  to  bring  about  effective  action  In  behalf  of 
young    people? 

Very   sincerely  yours, 

Charles  H.  JtTiD. 

P  S. — I  append  hereto  seme  data  bearing  concretely  upon  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  alleviating  the  present  lot  of  American 
youth. — C.    H.    J. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  Budget 

YOUTHS     16    to    24     YEARS    OF    ACE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Total  population  In  this  age  group  Is  21,000,000—5,000.000  are  in 
schools  and  colleges;  7,000.000  are  employed;  3.000.000  are  in  the 
home  or  not  available  for  gainful  work:  l'700  000  arc  partially  cm- 
ployed:  4.300.000  are  totally  unemployed.  Thus  6,000,000  young 
pejple  are  totally  unemployed  or  partially  employed. 

Each  year  200,000  more  rural  youth.'--  are  coming  of  age  than  there 
are  farm  Jobs  available,  and  another  250,000  more  urban  youths  are 
coming  of  age  than  there  are  Jobs  available — a  net  Increase  of 
450,000  youths  each  year  are  adding  pressure  on  the  labor  market. 

The  N,  Y,  A  ,  by  employing  youths  on  public  projects  and  extend- 
ing educational  opportunities  to  the  underprivileged,  has  materially 
helped  to  reduce  pressure  on  the  labor  market  and  competition 
for  adult  Jobs. 

REASONS       rOR       REQUEST       FOR       INCREASE       IN       APPROPRIATION       FROM 
$75,000,000   TO  $123,000,000 

The  current  need  for  work  and  training  among  young  people  has 
not  decreased,  but  remains  dangerously  acute.  This  vast  "lost 
generation"  which  fluctuates  between  four  and  six  million  young 
people  needs  work  experience,  guidance,  and  education.  They  are 
practically  disowned  by  Industry,  by  our  educational  system,  and  by 
society.  Idleness,  Ignorance,  and  the  wasted  energy  of  young 
people  constitute  a  menace  to  our  society  and  to  our  democratic 
institutions.  The  morale  of  young  people  has  been  adversely 
affected  during  the  past  8  years.  By  providing  youth  with  an 
articulate  agency  for  the  expression  of  their  needs  and  a  focal 
point  of  direct  action,  the  Youth  Administration  has  helped  in 
part  to  meet  this  problem.  There  Is  no  criticism  of  the  National 
Youth  AdmlnLstratlon  as  to  inadequacy  of  function  so  much  as 
there  Is  criticism  of  limitations  of  application.  In  other  words,  the 
types  of  programs  which  N  Y,  A,  operates  are  approved  of  specifi- 
cally and  In  general,  but  there  Is  criticism  that  N,  Y,  A.  cannot 
assist  more  young  people  because  of  limited  funds.  The  N,  Y,  A. 
has  provided  youth  with  facilities  for  education,  work  experience. 


practical  guidance,  and  placement  In  private  employment  effectively 
and  economically. 

An  increase  In  the  N,  Y,  A,  appropriation  to  $123,000,000  would 
give  another  200,000  young  people  an  education,  work  experience, 
and  training:  and  In  the  next  year  800,000  would  be  kept  bu.-.y  and 
their  capacity  to  do  constructive  Work  would  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate.  Unemployment  tends  to  produce  unemployabillty,  and 
youth  are  eager  and  capable  for  work.  In  addition,  the  N,  Y  A. 
can  reasonably  place  200.000  youth  In  private  Jobs  next  year. 
Thus  at  least  I'.OOO.OOO  young  people  will  be  kept  conditioned  b^ 
the  more  normal  experience  of  work  and  education  rather  than  the 
experience  of  Idleness  and  hopclcuness. 

PLANS    roa    THE    K.    T.    A.    PftOOtAM    WrXT    T1EA« 

1,  To  provide  part-time  work  and  educational  opportunities  to 
460,000  needy  young  people  to  assist  them  In  continuing  In  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  an  Increase  of  83,000  over  this  year. 

2  To  provide  work  experience  and  training  on  public  projects  to 
350.000  out-of-Bchool  unemployed  young  people,  an  Increase  of 
120.000  over  this  year's  average  employment. 

3,  A  sane  and  moderate  program  of  youth  services  to  provide  the 
young  people  on  N,  Y,  A.  projects  with  guidance  and  counseling 
services  and  occupational  information;  related  training  which  will 
give  the  elementary  essentials  necessary  to  Intelligent  Job  perform- 
ances; medical  examinations  and.  wherever  possible,  to  arrange 
through  cooperative  means,  medical  treatment;  and  recreational 
opportunities  to  N.  Y,  A,  youth  on  resident  projects. 

4,  Independent  assumption  of  administrative  functions  pre- 
viously performed  by  the  W.  P,  A,  due  to  the  legal  separation  of 
the  N,  Y.  A,  from  the  W.  P,  A,  by  the  reorganisation  plan  No,  I, 
which  places  the  N.  Y.  A,  In  the  Security  Agency  and  the  W,  P,  A. 
In  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  The  functions  which  the  N.  Y,  A. 
must  assume  are  finance,  statistics,  and  employment.  The  latter 
function  pertains  to  the  maintenance  of  relations  with  public- 
welfare  agencies,  placement  Inten'lews,  assignment  to  projects,  and 
the  maintenance  of  records  pertaining  to  these  operations  through- 
out the  country.  Tliese  three  functions  will  require  as  a  mlnimimi 
1.474  employees  and  will,  as  a  consequence,  Increase  general  admin- 
istrative costs. 

THE    NATIONAL    YOUTH    ADMINISTRATION    PROGRAM 

1.  Cunently  378,000  are  employed  on  the  student-aid  program, 
235,000  on  the  works  program,  or  a  total  of  613.000. 

2.  The  payment  to  young  people  is  on  the  basis  of  actual  work 
performed  and  averages  $6.45  a  month  in  the  student-aid  program 
and  $18,89  a  month  on  the  works  program. 

3.  The  annual  cost  per  youth  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  is  extremely  low. 
It  averages  $58,50  on  the  student-aid  program  to  keep  a  young  per- 
son in  school  or  college  for  a  year.  On  the  works  program  the 
average  annual  cost  is  $233  per  youth  to  bring  him  through  actual 
work  and  training  to  the  possession  of  a  background  of  work  ex- 
perience and  subsequent  skills  which  enable  hlra  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. For  the  annual  cost  of  approximately  $123,  over  600,000 
young  people  have  been  given  educational  and  work  experience 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  in  large  part  denied  them. 

4.  The  N,  Y,  A.  project  program  does  not  encourage  Govern- 
ment paternalism  but  urges  young  people  to  try  for  other  avenues 
of  experience.  Tlius  about  10  percent  of  Its  project  youth  leave 
each  month  for  private  Jobs,  or  to  some  other  form  of  self-aupport, 
or  to  go  back  to  school.  This  project  turn-over  demonstrates  a 
healthy  reaction  on  the  part  of  both  the  supervisors  and  the  youth. 

5.  The  student-aid  program  reaches  into  all  but  17  of  the  3.071 
counties  In  the  United  States;  the  works  program  operates  projects 
In  2.777  counties,  a  complete  Integration  into  the  urban  and  rtiral 
life  of  the  Nation. 

6.  The  N.  Y.  A.  reaches  yoimg  people  from  the  low-income 
families  as  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  N.  Y.  A.  students  come  from 
families  with  a  median  income  of  $667.  N.  Y.  A.  project  workers 
came  from  relief  families.  More  than  half  liave  never  had  Jobs 
before,  and  only  one-fourth  of  them  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
finish  high  school. 

7.  In  the  student-aid  program — N.  Y.  A.  students  have  demon- 
strated that  they  can  work  for  an  education  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  satisfactory  scholarship.  They  are  on  the  whole 
equal  to.  If  not  superior,  to  the  average  student  In  scholastic 
achievement.  Therefore,  the  N.  Y.  A.  has  not  only  extended  edu- 
cational opportunities  but  has  imcovered  a  reservoir  of  comf)etent 
youth. 

8.  Local  sponsorship  of  N,  Y,  A.  work  projects  has  resulted  In 
$18,000,000  of  contributions,  or  13  percent  of  all  funds  expended 
on  work  projects  for  youth. 

9.  The  N.  Y.  A.  and  Its  3,000  advisory  committees  have  shown 
the  advantage  of  united  effort.  Concerted  action  has  convinced 
many  local  communities  that  it  Is  possible  to  employ,  train,  and 
direct  their  youth. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY 

A  sj^tem  of  decentralized  control  has  resulted  In  the  successful 
cooperation  of  a  Federal  agency  with  private  as  well  as  public 
agencies. 

This  decentrallssed  plan  has  had  a  significant  bearing  In  educa- 
tional matters.  By  assisting  the  Individual  rather  than  the  Insti- 
tutions or  agencies,  the  Implications  of  Interference  with  the 
authority  of  local  tmlts  have  been  avoided. 

There  has  been  practically  no  public  criticism  of  the  N.  Y,  A., 
its  purpose,  Its  operations,  or  its  administrative  policies. 
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The  N.  Y.  A.  Slash 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  LIXDLET 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Spraker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  present  a  very  timely  and  interesting 
discussion  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  by  Ernest 
Lindley.  published  in  the  Washington  Post  for  Sunday,  June 
11,  1939.     The  article  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  11,  1939] 
The  N.  Y.  A.  Slash 
(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

THE  PROBLEM    OF   UNEMPLOYED   YOUTH 

A  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  has  been  applying  the 
meat  ax  to  the  National  Youth  Administration  appropriation  and 
the  W.  P.  A.  set-up  for  next  year. 

It  has  slashed  more  than  one-third  from  the  $123,000,000  which 
the  President  recommended  for  N.  Y.  A.  next  year.  The  sum  of 
Wl. 000.000  has  been  agreed  upon  in  the  subcommittee  This  is 
6.000.000  more  than  N.  Y.  A.  received  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and.  having  won  a  small  increase,  the  adminl.stration  supporters  In 
the  subcommittee  doubtless  felt  justified  in  promising — as  they  are 
reported  to  have  done — not  to  challenge  the  subcommittee's  report 
when  it  comes  before  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 

It  Is  an  excellent  testimonial  to  N.  Y.  A.  that  a  subcommittee 
which  Is  dominated  by  the  idea  of  economy  at  any  cast  to  the 
Nation,  felt  compelled  to  grant  this  small  Increase.  But  even  the 
arum  asked  by  the  President  was  trifling  In  comparison  with  the 
need  for  the  type  of  work  done  by  N.  Y.  A. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  whole  unemployment  problem  Is 
among  young  people  16  to  24  years  of  age.  In  this  age  group  are 
more  than  21.000.000  people. 

More  than  5.000  000  aie  attending  school  and  colleges. 

More  than  3,000,000 — mostly  girls — are  at  home  or  are  not  seek- 
ing work. 

Almost  8.000,000  are  privately  employed. 

But  more  than  4.000,000  who  want  work  are  totally  unemployed 
by  private  indxistry  and  1,500,000  or  more  are  employed  only  part 
time 

Millions  of  them  are  caught  In  Idleness  In  a  great  gap  between 
school  and  work  A  large  percentage  of  them  are  wholly  lacking 
in  vocational  skills — Including  the  domestic  skills  which  were  once 
tauKht  In  the  home  to  young  women  In  preparation  for  their 
careers  as  housewives  and  mothers. 

The  two  main  activities  of  N  Y.  A.  are  to  help  young  people 
to  remain  In  high  school  and  college,  through  part-time  Jobs,  and 
to  provide  part-time  work  and  training  for  young  people  who 
have  left  school  but  have  not  found  private  emplo3nnent.  In  this 
program.  N.  Y.  A.  has  worked  in  the  closest  collaboration  with 
authorities  and  organizations  of  all  types.  The  aid  to  college  and 
high-school  students  is  administered  by  the  authorities  In  the  In- 
dividual colleges  and  high  schools.  The  out-of-school  work  pro- 
gram has  elicited  cooperation  from  voluntary  organizatons  such 
as  local  busincs-^mcns  clubs  as  well  as  public  agrncies. 

The  cost  has  been  Incredibly  small.  On  the  work  program  for 
out-of-school  youth  the  over-all  annual  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  about  $233  per  ycuth— less  than  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  the  C  C.  C.  To  keep  needy  young  people  In  high  school, 
N.  Y.  A.  has  been  expending  about  $40  a  year  per  youth — usually 
Just  enough  for  carfare,  books,  and  maybe  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a 
sweater.  To  enable  young  people  to  go  to  college  it  has  been  spend- 
ing about  $105  per  year  per  young  person. 

This  tiny  sum,  paid- for  work  done,  has  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween going  to  college  and  not  going  to  college  for  100,000  or  more 
yoiuig  people  every  year  for  almost  5  years.  Among  that  100.000 
are  many  young  people  of  exceptional  talents  whose  abilities  might 
otherwise  never  have  been  developed.  As  a  group,  the  N.  Y.  A.- 
alded  students  In  most  institutions  have  made  better  records  than 
the  non-N   Y.  A   students  as  a  group. 

It  was  the  remarkable  success  of  N.  Y.  A.  In  getting  so  much  done 

with  so  little  money  In  a  field  where  the  need  Is  Immense  that  led 

the  President  to  recommend  that  its  appropriation  for  next  year  be 

Increased      It  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  so-called  relief  agencies 

.lor  which  he  requested  a  larger  appropriation. 

With  $123  000.000.  N.  Y.  A.  could  provide  work,  general  educa- 
tion, and  vocational  experience  for  800.000  youths  at  one  time. 
Allowing  for  ruTn-ovcr — for  many  youths  move  readily  into  Jobs 
after  receiving  N.  Y.  A.-alded  training — It  proljably  could  assist 
"1.200.000  or  more  yoiuig  people  during  the  fiscal  year.  It  would 
reach  perhaps  one-thUd  of  those  who  could  benefit  from  the  N.  Y.  A. 


The  man  who  lets  his  machinery  rust  Is  considered  a  wastrel. 
But  some  Congressmen  seem  to  think  they  are  being  thrifty  when 
they  allow  the  youth  of  the  Nation  to  rust  In  Idleness.  Many  of 
these  young  people  have  never  learned  how  to  work,  much  less 
learned  any  skills  which  wiU  enable  them  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

A  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  cuts  Congress  can  make. 

For  W.  P.  A.  the  President  recommended  a  heavy  reduction  In 
appropriation  for  next  year.  As  I  write  the  House  subcommittee 
is  reported  to  have  approved  the  total  of  $1,477,000,000  for  which 
he  asked — but<»vlth  a  provision  earmarking  $125,000,000  of  It  for  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  This  would  reduce  W.  P.  A.  to 
$1,352,000,000.  If  that  amount  has  to  last  a  whole  year,  the  aver- 
age W  P.  A.  enrollment  will  have  to  be  dropped  to  about  1.900.000, 
as  against  3.000,000  last  winter  aqd  about  2.500.000  at  the  present 
time.  W.  P.  A.  doesn't  provide  much  employment  for  the  unem- 
ployed in  need  of  relief. 

The  House  subcommittee  Is  reported,  however,  to  have  con- 
cocted an  extraordinary  mixture  of  reforms  for  W.  P.  A.  One  of 
these  would  confine  the  W.  P.  A.  work  program  to  projects  costing 
not  more  than  $25,000.  Tills  would  knock  out  about  three-quar- 
ters of  all  the  present  W  P.  A.  projects  and  annihilate  Its  construc- 
tion program.  It  would  condemn  W.  P.  A.  to  the  petty  leaf- 
raklng  type  of  project,  which  for  years  W.  P.  A.  has  been  strug- 
gling, with  considerable  success,  to  get  away  from.  Even  If  the 
maximum  were  Increased  to  $50,000  or  $100,000,  the  result  would 
be  much  better. 

The  subcommittee  alro  to  reported  to  have  agreed  to  put  W.  P.  A. 
undtr  a  three-man  board.  Some  kind  of  permanent  advisory  board 
or  board  of  Inspection  can  be  Justified.  But  a  three-man  board 
is  no  more  efficient  as  an  administrative  body  in  the  Government 
than  In  private  business. 

Some  of  the  reforms  which  the  House  subcommittee  is  reported 
to  look  up>on  with  favor  may  encounter  less  opposition.  Much 
can  be  said  for  forcing  everyone  who  has  been  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls 
for  a  long  period  to  take  a  "vacation."  Everything  can  be  said  In 
favor  of  the  closest  check  on  administrative  costs.  Much  can  be 
said  for  making  every  W.  P.  A.  worker  work  130  hours  a  month 
for  a  security  wage.  That  is  what  the  administration  wanted  in 
the  first  instance  In  1935 — but  It  gave  way  before  the  demands  of 
union  labor,  first  advanced  through  Congress,  for  the  payment  of 
prevailing  hourly  wage  rates  to  skilled  workers.  As  a  result  a 
carpenter,  or  plumber,  or  other  so-called  skilled  worker  in  the 
cities  earns  his  W.  P.  A.  payment  in  relatively  few  hours  ol  work 
per  week. 

In  several  details  the  recommendations  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee may  not  be  as  bad  as  the  reports  indicated.  But  enough 
has  leaked  out  to  Justify  thoroughly  the  President's  decision  to 
postpone  his  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  until  what  promises  to  be 
a  glorious  mess  has  been  cleaned  up  as  best  It  can  be  before  July 
1.  when  the  money  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  needed. 


Pound-Foolish   Economy  and   the   Federal  Works 

Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12. 1939 

Mr,  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr,  Speaker,  probably  no  other 
public  endeavor  in  history  has  been  subjected  to  so  much 
maliciously  false  criticism  as  the  works  program  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  Certainly  no  other  issue  of  modern 
times  has  been  discussed  with  so  little  understanding,  slan- 
dered so  grcundlessly,  misrepresented  so  viciously.  You  have 
only  to  make  a  trip  across  the  country,  or.  for  that  matter, 
survey  the  projects  in  your  own  State,  to  discover  that  our 
works  program  has  rebuilt  America,  has  cleaned  it  up;  made 
it  sanitary,  beautified  it,  and  made  of  it  a  more  appropriate 
place  for  a  free  people  to  inhabit. 

Prom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  roaring  cities, 
tiny  viUages,  and  the  bVoad  expanses  of  the  country  districts, 
reveal  countless  monuments  to  the  vision,  the  courage,  the 
noble  purposes,  and  the  powers  of  accomplisliment  of  the 
American  people  when  they  are  organized  for  action.  Roads, 
paved  streets,  school  buildings,  civic  halls,  sewers,  waterworks 
systems,  reservoirs,  and  irrigation  systems  disclose  the  birth 
of  a  new  civic  consciousness,  a  new  and  nobler  conception  of 
democratic  functions.  Reclamation  projects,  reforestation, 
flood-control  projects,  erosion-control  projects,  river  and 
harbor  improvements  reveal  that  Americans  have  resolved 
to  live  better,  safer,  and  richer  lives. 
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Much  has  been  said  of  wasteful  projects.  I  am,  of  course, 
unable  to  speak  for  any  State  but  Utah.  I  have,  however, 
carefully  studied  the  public-works  program  in  Utah;  I  have 
Inspected  projects;  1  have  talked  with  the  laborers  and  sup- 
ervisors; I  have  discussed  the  projects  with  the  local  people 
who  sponsored  them  and  will  benefit  from  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  hurricane  of  shoddy  talk,  talk  of  "boondog- 
gling," of  digging  holes  to  fill  them,  and  so  forth,  I  challenge 
the  critics  to  point  to  a  single  project  in  the  State  of  Utah 
which  has  not  been  intelligontly  sponsored,  conscientiously 
undertaken,  and  efBciently  con.  tructed. 

In  the  country  towns  of  my  district  we  now  have  water- 
works systems  where  formerly  we  had  insanitary  wells,  we 
now  have  sewers  where  we  formerly  had  cesspools;  we  now 
have  comfortable  and  healthful  school  buildings  where  for- 
merly our  students  were  improperly  housed;  we  now  have 
beautiful  auditoriums  where  formerly  we  had  no  adequate 
meeting  places;  we  now  have  g3annaslums  where  formerly 
our  children  played  basketball  on  vacant  lots;  we  have  good 
roads  where  formerly  we  had  impassable  trails;  we  have  well- 
kept  forests  where  formerly  we  had  inaccessible  wilderness. 
My  people  are  thankful  that  the  present  administration  has 
shown  them  the  way  to  help  themselves,  to  improve  their 
homes,  their  schools,  their  towns  and  cities.  I  defy  the  critics 
to  point  to  a  single  project  in  my  district  which  will  not 
repay  a  thousandfold  the  money  that  has  been  spent  upon 
it.  And  yet  when  we  measure  the  civic  improvements  and 
benefits  produced  by  the  works  program  we  have  not  even 
touched  its  main  purposes  and  accomplishments. 

Through  W.  P.  A..  P.  W.  A.,  and  C.  C.  C.  and  other  agencies, 
we  have  provided  the  unemployed  with  jobs,  with  income,  and 
with  encouragement.  The  men  and  women  who  have  built 
these  roads,  these  school  buildings,  these  sewers,  and  audi- 
toriums, would  otherwise  have  gone  hungry  and  suffered  the 
Incalculable  misery  which  inevitably  comes  with  enforced 
idleness.  In  p'.ace  of  armies  of  unemployed,  the  administra- 
tion has  created  armies  of  workers  engaged  in  improving 
America.  With  these  facts  confronting  us  on  every  hand, 
it  is  incredible  that  this  Congress  should  have  persisted  in  its 
refu.sal  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  continuation  of  the 
works  program.  I  know  how  the  people  of  my  district  are 
suffering  because  the  Congress  did  not  heed  the  warning  of 
the  President.    I  thank  God  that  I  cast  my  votes  in  favor 

'  of  continuation  of  the  works  program  and  adequate  appro- 
priations to  meet  the  needs  of  the  unemployed. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  received  letters  from  almost 
every  community  in  my  district  describing  the  consequences 
of  the  reduction  in  the  relief  appropriation.  In  an  effort  to 
get  a  ti-ue  picture  of  conditions  at  home.  I  requested  the  State 
administrator  of  W.  P.  A..  Hon.  DaiTell  J.  Greenwell.  to  ad- 
vise me  as  to  the  status  of  the  program  and  his  plans  for  the 
future.  By  consent  I  desire  to  insert  his  reply.  It  is  an 
Intelligent  and  informed  discussion  of  the  needs  of  at  least 
one  great  State.  I  recommend  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress read  it  and  see  how  it  applies  to  the  conditions  in  their 

own  State. 

Utah  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  May  26,  1939. 
Hon.  Abe  Mttrdock, 

Hcm^e  Office  BuVdinfj.  Washincrton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  May  22,  I 
can  say  that  the  shower  of  letters  you  have  received  about  lay-offs 
In  Utah  Is  not  surprising.  These  people  look  upon  you  as  a  friend, 
and  they  need  friends. 

We  have  had  to  lay  off  about  2.500  persons  from  W.  P.  A.  Jobs. 
Nearly  every  one  of  these  persons  is  needy.  They  have  had  to 
scramble  In  the  open  labor  market  for  Jobs — and  Jobs  are  mighty 
scarce.  They  are  competing  for  Jobs  with  about  1,900  other  needy 
employable  persons  who  are  receiving  small  assistance  from  the 
Welfare  department.  They  are  also  competing  for  Jobs  witli  thou- 
sands of  other  unemployed  registered  at  the  State  employment 
service.  This  latter  group,  however,  while  unemployed,  have  not 
reached  the  point  where  they  have  to  go  on  relief. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  you  have  received  about  lay-offs,  which 
Is  a  real  condition,  you  probably  have  received  complaints  about 
pay-roU  adjustments  In  Utah.  We  have  had  to  change  pay-roll 
dates.  These  changes  have  upset  the  workers,  who  believe  the  ad- 
justments wUl  cause  them  to  suffer  a  wage  cut  in  May.  We  seem 
unable  to  convince  them  that  the  pushing  forward  of  a  pay-day  date 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  monthly  wage  cut.  But  it  Is  difficult 
to  convince  them.  They  charge  that  this  Is  an  "economy  bloc"  plot. 
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But  this  fear  will  vanish  when  June  rolls  around  and  the  workers 
learn  that  they  haven't  suffered. 

The  most  cheerful  thing  that  has  happened  lately  Is  the  an- 
nouncement that  we  shall  not  have  to  make  forced  lay-offs  In 
June.  We  can  employ  as  many  In  June  as  In  May,  namely.  10.350 
persons. 

Another  cheerful  Item  Is  the  reopening  of  the  Park  City  mines, 
but  as  yet  the  mines  have  only  taken  about  75  from  our  Summit 
Cotinty  W.  P.  A.  projects. 

There  has  developed  within  the  last  2  weeks  considerable  sea- 
sonal employment,  such  as  work  in  the  beet  fields,  and  there  will 
be  considerable  berry  picking,  etc  .  but  these  Jobs  are  going  mainly 
to  the  boys  and  girls  out  of  school  for  vacations.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  a  grave  and  long-time  problem  In  what  to  do  with  the 
great  unskilled  group  which  makes  up  65  percent  of  our  W  P  A 
work  load.  Mechanization  of  Industry.  Including  agriculture  and 
road  building,  and  the  refusal  of  the  larger  employers  to  take  on 
new  men  over  40  years  of  age  have  conspired  to  put  the  laborer  In 
a  pretty  tough  position. 

There  are  large-scale  operations  for  these  people,  such  as  I 
described  In  a  recent  letter.  Including  conservation,  etc.  There  Is 
plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do  on  the  t3T>es  of  W.  P.  A  projects  we 
have  been  operating  for  4  years.  In  fact,  we  have  projects  right 
now  for  more  than  a  year's  work  The  problem  is  to  get  funds  to 
employ  all  who  need  Jobs  at  useftil  work. 

You  ask  as  to  how  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  President  wlU  affect  our  people 

Well,  we  have  laid  off  2,500  persons,  and  vou  have  felt  the  reac- 
tion away  back  In  Washington.  Imagine  what  appeals  and  pres- 
sure we  have  felt  in  the  W.  P.  A.  offices  and  welfare  department 
offices.  As  I  understand  It.  the  President  Is  asking  for  enough 
money  to  employ  on  W.  P.  A.  an  average  of  2.000,000  persons  In  the 
fiscal  year.  Our  average  this  year,  I  believe,  has  been  3.000  000 
persons.  It  looks  to  me,  then,  that  if  Congress  gives  the  President 
all  he  asks  for,  we  can  have  only  two-thirds  as  many  persons  on 
W.  P.  A.  In  the  year  to  come  as  In  the  present  year.  Our  average 
Utah  employment  was  around  12.000.  Two-thlfds  of  that  would 
be  8,000  as  average  employment  after  July  1.  We  have  10,350  em- 
ployed now.  So  If  the  President  gets  all  he  asks  for,  we  should 
stm  have  to  fire  about  2,000  persons.  If  Congress  gives  him  less 
we  shall  have  to  fire  more.  ' 

I  do  not  know  where  we  can  find  Jobs  for  those  needy  persons 
we  have  laid  off,  let  alone  Jobs  for  the  others  we  probably  shall 
have  to  release. 

This  Is  not  a  very  cheerful  picture,  but  I  believe  It  is  correct. 
However,  I  am  pretty  close  to  the  relief  or  dark  side  of  the  situa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  two-thirds  of  the  people  In 
Utah  are  doing  as  well  or  better  than  ever  before. 

Please  call  upon  me  at  any  time  for  any  information  I  can 
furnish. 

Sincerely, 

Darrell  J.  Greenwell, 

State  Administrator, 


A  Voter's  Observations  on  Current  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHLNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1939 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a 
letter  written  by  a  valued  constituent,  the  contents  of  which 
are  self-explanatory.  I  am  very  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
high  average  intelligence  of  my  constituents  and  of  the  uni- 
form bberalism  characterizing  the  viewpoint  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  good  folks  who  reside  in  that  Providence-favored 
area  known  as  the  Puget  Soimd  country-.  I  am  particularly 
appreciative  of  the  writer's  commendation  of  my  H.  R.  3121, 
known  as  the  natural-resources  bill. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Eatonvuxe,  Wash..  April  16.  1939. 
Hon,  John  M.  Coefee, 

Member  of  Congress,   Washington.  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Coffee:  Undoubtedly,  conditions  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, with  the  bearing  they  have  on  our  own  country's  welfare, 
constitute  the  most  serious  problem  of  the  many  that  face 
America  today. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  am  not  alone  In  that  belief — that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  courageous  stand  in  opposition  to  dictatorial 
trends  and  aggressions  is  the  most  hopeful  development  of  recent 
years.  He  supplies  a  leadership,  rather  tardUy,  perhaps,  sadly 
needed  In  a  world  that  Is  but  a  ghastly  caricature  of  that  "com- 
monwealth of  nations,  peaceful  living  and  serene,"  visloned  In 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  common  folk  since  history  first  began. 
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The  same  con«TratJve  jfrntlempn  who.  for  political  effect. 
p«>rhap8.  loudly  d-cry  the  Presidrnfs  utterances  In  opposition  to 
f.».scl»t  aRgresBlon.  nonetheless  enthusiastically  vote  for  the  tx- 
p»nditure Of  billions  for  men  and  equipment  to  eke  out  our 
national  defense.  A  necessary  expenditure,  they  say.  and  perhaps 
It  Is  so. 

I  miilntaln  however  that  high  explosive  and  steel  Is  not  the 
only  farter  In  the  war  that  Is  now  polng  on  and  must  forever 
crntlnue.  It  is  a  war  of  clashing  economies  and  of  Ideals  dia- 
metrically opposed.  In  that  struggle  there  can  be  no  retreat  and 
no  qutrter 

Democracy  can  be?t  state  Its  case  through  utterances  of  Its 
le.iders  As  the  greatest  and  oldest  democracy  America  has  a  right 
to  l>e  heard  and  who  l.s  better  qualified  to  speali  than  our  [rrvat 
President?  We  know  wh.it  tremendous  energy  Is  being  centered  on 
the  eflnrt  to  implant  on  this  hemisphere  the  Ideologies  and  doc- 
trines of  opprefsor  nations  in  which  the  State  has  ceased  to  be 
the  servant  of  the  Individual;  in  which  instead  the  Individual  Is 
not  mert'ly  the  servant  but  the  abject  slave  of  a  state  clutcht-d  In 
the  Iron  f^rlp  of  a  dictator  whcse  power  Is  absolute. 

To  make  America's  voice  heard  in  opposition  to  such  encroach- 
ment of  hastile  power  l8  not  incitement  to  war.  It  is  nothing  else 
than  elementary  self-defense  and  should  be  reco<mlzed  as  such. 
It  is  so  rrcopnlzed  I  believe  save  only  by  those  hld"-bound  Isola- 
tionists who  for  political  advantage  continue  their  yapping  at  the 
President's  heels  as  might  a  Pekingese  before  the  cage  of  a  li(m. 

Building  up  world  .stntiment.  as  the  President  is  trying  to  do, 
against  ftppres-sors  who  know  and  use  only  the  tactics  of  an  Attila 
or  a  Tamerlane  in  their  wanton  gobbling  up  of  small  nations. 
seems  to  me  fully  as  effective  a  method  of  defense  as  merely  sit- 
ting tight  behind  the  sights  of  machine  guns.  And  it  is  likely  to 
be  much  less  prodigal,  in  the  long  run.  of  American  lives  and 
American  treastire  and  resources. 

I  al.-so  wish  to  register  hearty  agreement  with  any  and  all 
attempts  in  the  Congress  to  extend  the  principle  of  public  owner- 
ship of  utilities,  and  especially  of  utilities  by  nature  monopolistic. 
One  such  attempt,  and  a  worthy  one.  Is  House  bill  3121.  introduced 
by  yourself,  seeking  as  it  does,  to  eliminate  the  wastes  of  useless 
duplication  and  competition  in  the  coal,  oil,  electrical,  and  natural- 
gas  industries. 

None  of  these  Industries  can  be  economically  operated  on  a 
competitive  basis,  and  this  fact  automatically  takes  them  out  of 
"~~^~Hjc  field  in  which  private  capital  should  hold  control,  for  it  postu- 
late* that  such  industries  must  of>erate  (1)  wastefuUy  under 
competitive  conditions,  or  (2)  efficiently  as  a  monopoly.  And  as 
to  private  monopolies.  I  will  only  say  that  we  know  all  too  well 
how  private  capital  turns  such  efficiency,  gained  by  monopolistic 
control,  to  its  ovra  advantage  Instead  of  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people . 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  hold  to  private  exploitation  of  our 
natural  resources  as  being  in  the  nature  of  an  inalienable  right. 
allowing  those  who.  as  we  know,  often  obtained  their  control  by 
definitely  questionable  methods,  to  retain  that  control  in- 
definitely. 

These  resources  are  being  recklessly  used  up  and.  to  a  large 
extent,  wasted  Efforts  at  coordination  or  control  meet  With 
t  bsucles  ui  the  fonn  of  conflicting  Slate  laws,  and  regulation  by 
Government  has  in  nearly  all  cases  proven  ineffective.  I  can  see 
no  solution  likely  to  be  of  permanent  value  save  only  In  public 
owners-h'p.  nor  can  I  .'^ee  any  reason  why  the  people  .should  lonfjer 
continue  paying  tribute  in  the  form  of  high  prices  and  wasted 
assets  Brought  down  to  fundamentals,  the  situation  with  reg.ird 
to  these  utilities  is  only  a  refinement  of  methods  used  by  feudal 
lords  in  medieval  Germany,  who  seized  certain  Islands  in  the 
Rhine  and  exacted  tribute  from  every  vessel  that  passed.  The 
river  was  an  artery  of  traffic,  a  utility,  if  you  please,  which  had 
Ci-st  the  robber  barons  nothing,  but  the  barons  had  control,  and  the 
people  must  use  it       Therefore  the  people  paid. 

It  is  so  today.  The  methods  are  more  devious,  but  the  principle 
Is  the  same. 

Hoping  for  the  success  of  H.  R.  3121.  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 


The  Royal  Visit 
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HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12, 1939 


EDITORIAL  BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend.  I  am  privileged  to  reprint  an  editorial  from 
the  Emporia  (Kans.>  Gazette  of  June  9  the  words  of  Ameri- 
ca s  best-known  editor  and  Kansas'  most  distinguished  citi- 
zen, William  Allen  White,  on  the  royal  visit,  as  follows; 


[Prom  the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette  of  June  9,  1939] 
THi  ROTAL  visrr 

The  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  to  America  of 
course  was  not  a  casual,  back  fence,  neighborly  call.  They  didn't 
Just  run  in  on  their  way  somewhere  to  get  a  square  meal  and  see 
the  Roosevelt  children.  Royal  visits  are  never  casual.  Unques- 
tionably, the  purpose  of  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  was  a 
high  and  honorable  one:  to  cement  the  friendship  closer  between 
England  and  the  United  States.     This  is  no  sinister  motive. 

However,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  visit  accomplished  much.  The 
breakage  was  too  heavy  for  one  thing.  By  breakage,  we  mean 
heart  breakage  of  envious  people  who  didn't  get  what  they  re- 
garded as  their  social  dues,  and  a  lot  of  those  envious  people  are 
high  placed,  who  if  they  are  envious  are  mean,  and  if  they  are 
mean  they  will  bide  their  time  and  hit  back.  For  another  thing. 
America  is  deeply  suspicious  thes«  days  of  any  attempt  to  lure 
this  country  into  any  kind  of  alliance  with  any  other  nation. 
The  Tory  government  of  England  has  been  so  conspicuously  gret'dy 
and  selfish  for  England's  own  power  and  nothing  else,  that  people 
of  the  United  States  di-strust  any  gesture  on  the  part  of  any 
British  official.  This  obvious  gesture  of  the  royal  visit  will  breed 
suspicion  rather  than  achieve  friends. 

America  was  tremendou-sly  disheartened  and  disappjolnted  at 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain's  Munich  "appeasement."  Before 
that  America  was  unhappy  about  the  obvioixs  alliance  between 
Franco  and  the  BrltLsh  torles.  And  even  before  that.  Great  Brit- 
ain's policy  toward  Mussolini  in  Ethiopia  was  a  sad  revelation  of 
opportunist  British  diplomacy.  Upon  all  this,  going  back  7  or  8 
years  to  1932  when  America  tried  to  stop  Japan  in  the  first  excur- 
sion into  Manchukuo;  and  Great  Britain  coldly  refused  diplomatic 
cooperation- — then  came  the  revealing  sense  to  the  United  States 
that  Great  Britain's  torles  were  playing  with  the  tories  of  the 
world,  the  torles  who  were  about  to  take  charge  of  Germany,  who 
were  about  to  throttle  Spain,  who  were  in  charge  In  Italy. 

Great  Britain  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  rape  of  Central 
Europe  and  the  conquest  of  ^thloiia  and  the  Fascist  Government 
in  Spain  as  either  Hitler  or  Mu.ssolinl.  The  difference  is  that 
Great  Britain  has  been  pie-faced  and  unctuous  as  she  watched 
the  world  go  totalitarian.  The  interest  of  the  present  Government 
of  Great  Britain  In  democracy  Is  entirely  academic.  It  is  put  on 
for  show-window  dressing. 

So  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  here  will  achieve  little 
real  good.  The  King  and  Queen  are  gracious,  pleasant,  kindly. 
Intelligent  people.  They  are  doing  all  they  can.  Obviously  they 
are  not  here  because  they  want  to  be.  They  are  a  couple  of  lay 
figures  of  state  on  casters,  being  moved  around  by  the  British 
Government  to  make  friends  for  a  tory  cabinet  which  is  in  sad 
trouble  standing  in  grave  danger  and  the  need  of  prayer.  No  one 
can  question  the  entirely  proper  conduct  of  the  royal  pair.  No 
one  can  doubt  they  are  doing  their  dear  and  dead  level  best.  But 
the  signs  are  not  right. 

Alas,  but  England  cannot  recover  "face"  In  the  United  States 
through  the  benign  and  charming  presence  of  her  democratic 
King  and  his  lovely  Queen.  The  day  has  passed  when  that  sort 
of  thing  might  be  accomplished  in  a  democratic  world. 

The  cosmic  camera  records  America's  thumbs  down! 
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The  Federal   Trade   Commission  Investigation  of 
the  Fair  Trade  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1939 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, under  a  recent  resolution,  has  begim  a  study  of  the 
Fair  Trade  Acts  of  the  44  States.  Based  on  the  history  of 
other  similar  investigations,  this  study  will  not  be  completed 
for  at  least  2  or  3  years. 

A  great  deal  of  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  conduct  an  im- 
partial study  of  these  laws  which  have  swept  the  country 
during  the  past  5  years.  From  time  to  time  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  in  official  statements  as  well  as  state- 
ments by  individual  members  and  high  officials  in  the  Com- 
mission, has  vigorously  opposed  this  type  of  legislation. 
These  statements  have  been  made  admittedly  without  factual 
support  and  the  only  basis  for  them  has  been  the  fear  that 
the  potential  damage  to  consumers  might  be  greater  than 
the  advantage  to  retail  distribution  which  flows  from  the 
elimination  of  predatory  price  cutting  and  loss-leader  selling. 

I.  for  one.  as  a  result  of  these  statements,  greatly  fear 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Commission  to  conduct  this 
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investigation  along  fair  and  impartial  lines.  It  will  only  be 
human  for  those  in  authority  in  the  Commission  to  devise  the 
mechanics  of  the  investigation  in  such  a  way  as  to  substan- 
tiate and  justify  the  premature  position  already  taken. 

PRICE     CU'lTlNG     MOST     POTENT     WEAPON     OP     MONOPOLY 

The  fair-trade  laws  represent  a  constitutional  approach 
that  has  been  devised  to  cure  the  recognized  evils  of  pred- 
atory price  cutting  and  loss  leader  selling  which  is  the 
most  potent  weapon  of  monopoly.  The  full  long-range  effect 
of  these  laws  cannot  be  accurately  determined  until  suf- 
ficient experience  has  been  had  under  them.  If  these  laws 
are  inimical  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  public,  they  will 
be  repealed. 

This  legislation  has  the  unanimous  support  of  small  men 
in  retail  distribution  the  country  over.  They  feel  that  the 
protection  afforded  by  this  legislation  is  essential  for  their 
survival  against  the  competition  of  their  powerful  large- 
scale  competitors  and  to  properly  protect  the  public  against 
monopoly. 

CORRECT    INFORMATION    SOUGHT 

It  is  true  that  this  law  is  considered  an  economic  reform. 
However,  it  has  been  given  the  approval  of  the  duly  elected 
repi-e.«;<  ntatives — State  and  National — of  over  100,000.000 
citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  44  States.  It  has 
been  carried  through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  received  a  favorable  opinion.  Therefore,  the 
people  of  the  Nation  deserve  to  receive  a  fair  and  impartial 
report  from  any  investigation,  which  may  be  made  from  the 
effects  of  this  legislation.  Members  of  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislatures  desire  correct  information 
upon  which  they  can  rely  in  passing  upon  this  type  of 
legislation  in  the  future.  If  the  law  is  wrong  and  against 
the  public  interest,  they  want  to  know  it.  If  it  is  shown 
by  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation  that  this  law  is  against 
the  public  interest.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  repealed 
promptly. 

H.  R.   3838,  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FAIR-TRADE  BILL 

First.  This  legislation  is  similar  to  that  which  is  now  in 
effect  in  44  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  every  State  in 
the  Union  save  Vermont,  Delaware.  Missouri,  and  Texas. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Maryland  law.  No  State  fair- 
tiade  act  has  ever  been  rep>eakd. 

Second.  An  exactly  simiiar  bill  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

Third.  This  legislation  has  but  one  purpose,  namely,  to 
permit  manufacturers  of  products  bearing  their  trade-mark, 
brand,  or  name  to  contract  with  their  retail  distributor  as  to 
a  minimum  resale  price. 

Fourth.  Agreements  or  contracts  between  manufacturers 
or  between  wholesalers  or  between  retailers  are  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  act. 

Fifth.  Only  products  which  are  in  free  and  open  competi- 
tion with  products  of  the  same  general  class  produced  by 
others  are  eligible  to  be  the  subject  of  contract  under  this 
act. 

Sixth.  These  laws  are  j>ermissive  only;  no  manufacturer, 
wholesaler,  or  retailer  is  required  to  become  a  party  to 
these  contracts.  The  remedies  under  this  act  are  purely 
civil  in  character. 

Seventh.  This  legislation  is  expressly  designed  to  protect 
srtiall  business  from  predatory  loss  leader  below  cost  seUing 
and  has  the  support  of  small  business  generally  in  the  United 
States. 

Eighth.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
unanimous  opinion,  upholding  its  constitutionality  delivered 
by  Justice  Sutherland  in  1936,  declared  this  legislation  was 
not  price  fixing. 

Ninth.  All  the  States  surrounding  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  this  legislation.  This  reason  alone  is  usually  consid- 
ered sufficient  for  the  enactment  of  similar  legislation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  June  1,  1939,  issue  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists'  Journal  contains  an  interesting  editorial  on 
this  subject  that  was  written  by  Mr.  John  W.  Dargavel, 
executive  secretary  of  that  association.    It  is  as  follows: 


THE   NATION    NED*  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH   ABOUT  FAIR  TRADE 

Dru^lsts  of  the  Nation  will  watch  with  a  prcat  deal  of  'Mterest 
the  investigation  of  fair  trade  wlilch  is  now  being  pursued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  through  its  Econom.c  i".v6ion. 
Particularly,  the  druggists  will  be  alert  to  observe  the  degree  of 
Impartiality  which  the  Commission  will  maintain. 

In  many  ways,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  a  body  which 
should  be  very  comp>etent  to  conduct  a  survey  of  this  character, 
and  of  so  much  importance  to  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

But,  in  undertaking  this  survey,  the  Commission  has  placed 
itself  in  a  peculiar  position.  Quasi  Judicial  in  the  scope  of  its 
activities,  the  Commission  and  the  Judiciary  have  much  in  com- 
mon. Yet  no  conscientious  Judge  would  undertake  to  render  a 
decision  on  a  cflse  in  which  he  had  already  given  an  opinion.  It 
is  the  custom  of  lawyers,  having  been  elevated  to  the  bench  where 
they  arc  called  upon  to  review  a  case  In  which  they  previously 
have  participated,  to  voluntarily  disqualify  themselves. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission  should  be  expected  to 
conduct  this  survey  with  impartiality,  can  this  quasi-judicial  body, 
turned  prosecutor  and  detective,  completely  erase  from  its  com- 
posite mind  the  preformed  opinions  which  it  has  so  positively 
expre'^sed  upon  a  number  of  occasions — admittedly  without  facts 
to  substantiate  the  opinions? 

No  one  would  welcome  more  warmly  a  fair  and  Impartial  study 
of  fair  trade  than  the  druggists  of  this  country  and  the  organiza- 
tions which  represent  them.  We  sincerely  believe  in  fair  trade; 
we  are  sure  that  an  unprejudiced  Investigation  will  reveal  it  to  be 
of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  public.  If  It  is  found  to  be  so, 
then  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  every  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  every  honest  business  organization  should  acknowledge 
It  to  be  a  needed  social  and  economic  reform  deserving  of  appro- 
bation and  support.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fair  trade  is  found, 
after  an  impartial  investigation,  to  be  ag.alnst  the  best  interests  oC 
the  people,  it  has  no  reason  for  longer  life. 

It  must  be  admitted  generally  that  no  comprehensive  study  of 
fair  trade  has  yet  been  made.  Local  studies  have  been  announced; 
the  Druggists  Research  Bureau  is  now  tabulating  the  findings  In 
Its  first  study,  the  results  of  which  will  not  be  available  for  som« 
time.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  admits  that  it  has  no  con- 
clusive facts  before  it  at  present. 

But  this  has  not  prevented  some  members  of  the  Commission 
and  leading  members  of  its  staff  from  expressing  prejudicial  views 
against  fair-trade  legislation;  nor  has  it  prevented  the  CommLsslon 
fiom  issuing  official  statements  against  fair  trade.  In  a  recent 
report,  in  which  it  expressed  statements  generaUy  disapproving, 
the  wor.=t  indictment  which  it  could  make  was  that  the  potential 
damages  to  the  consumer  might  be  of  greater  importance  than  the 
advantage  to  manufacturers  and  retailers. 

Not  only  has  the  Ccmmlssion  expressed  itself  freely,  albeit  not 
factually,  regarding  fair  trade — the  Commission's  attitude  has 
resulted  in  a  wide.spread  opinion  among  those  in  position  to  ob- 
serve closely  the  developments  on  Capitol  Hill  that  the  decision 
as  to  the  result  of  the  study  may  have  been  made  in  advance  and 
that  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  mechanics  of  the  study  may  be 
directed  so  as  to  produce  thit  result. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  the  case.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Commission  will  recognize  the  grave  respon- 
sibility which  it  has  asiiumed,  will  really  seek  the  facts  and 
announce  them  impartially,  rather  than  to  seek  verification  of  a 
predetermined  assumption. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  have  laid  out  a  large  sum  of  xnooej 
to  make  possible  this  survey.  Every  druggist  and  drug  organiza- 
tion in  this  country  should  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  with 
the  Oommlssion  to  bring  to  light  the  facts.  The  people  need  it. 
The  consumers  who  depend  upon  these  retailers  for  their  sources 
of  supply  deserve  it.  But  these  consumers  will  be  the  victimfl 
of  a  colossal  travesty  if  anything  but  the  strictest  impartiality  Is 
allowed  to  nile  the  conduct  of  this  investigation. 

The  Federal  Trade  CommlEslon,  having  expressed  itself  con- 
cerning this  legislation  before  seeking  the  facts,  instead  of  after, 
certainly  wiU  have  to  lean  backward  in  its  endeavor  to  be  impartial 
if  it  is  to  do  the  right  and  proper  thing  by  the  people  whom  it 
serves. 

Predatory  price  cutting  and  loss-leader  selling  are  two  business 
methods  which  the  Commission  Itself  has  always  condemned. 
Pair-trade  legislation  is  directly  aimed  at  these  two  trade  evils, 
and  thus  far  is  the  only  constitutional  method  which  has  been 
devised  to  curb  them.  The  Commission  runs  a  seriotis  risk  of  plac- 
ing itself  in  a  paradoxical  position  when  it  voices  disapproval  of 
the  only  remedy  thus  far  devised  for  the  recognized  ill. 

Should  the  Commission  decide  to  turn  thumbs  down  on  fair- 
trade  legislation,  then  indeed  we  hope  that  it  will  have  ready  for 
immediate  application  an  alternative  remedy  for  the  bxisiness  evils 
which  have  been  so  roundly  condemned — else  the  Commission  wiU 
find  chaos  rampant  in  the  distributional  field,  and  the  small  busi- 
nesses which  form  the  foundation  of  the  Nation  headed  for 
oblivion. 

In  our  opinion,  end  of  the  fair-trade  laws  could  have  but  one 
result — granting  of  unlimited  license  to  the  forces  in  th«  produc- 
tion and  distribution  fields  which  are  aimed  at  monopoly.  Un- 
fettered by  fair-trade  laws,  they  might  resiune  the  rape  which  was 
under  way  a  few  years  ago  and  pillage  the  small  businesses  of  the 
Nation,  and  with  them,  the  small  communities.  Then  the  con- 
sumers, today  so  pitied  by  professional  weepers,  would  indeed  find 
themselves   the   victims   of  greed   and  grasping — and   the  Federal 
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Trade  Cnrnmlsston.  were  dictatorial  moncpolists  to  condone  Its  con- 
tinued existence,  would  have  a  far  harder  task  to  preserve  lair- 
business  principles  than  It  haa  now,  with  logical  laws  lor  their 
control. 

As  I  have  stated.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope,  and  that  of  every  Inde- 
pendent druRglst  In  this  country,  that  the  Commission  fully 
realizes  its  grave  responsibility  In  this  Investigation,  and  will  ex- 
ercise Its  utmost  ability  to  preserve  fairness  and  impartiality  In 
Its  methods  and  Its  reports.  Properly  safeguarded,  the  Commis- 
sions investigations  will  be  deserving  of  the  fullest  coop)eratlon  of 
all  who  are  interostod  in  fair  trade,  and  its  flndlngs  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Nation.  Without  these  safeguards,  its 
report  not  only  will  be  without  value,  but  will  be  a  discredit  to 
a  governmental  bureau  that  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  Nation 
It  was  designed  to  serve. 

The  truth  of  the  sltuaMon  Is  bound  to  come  out  In  the  long 
run.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  bring 
It  forth. 


James  Hamilton  Lewis 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Tuesday.  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  srr\-lce  of  Hon.  Jamfs  Hamilton 
Lewis,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  world  at  large  Sen- 
ator Lewis  was  known  as  the  gentleman  and  handsome  Beau 
Brummcl.  To  us  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  was 
known  as  a  h.ird-working  and  devoted  public  servant. 

Senator  Lewis  died  in  the  fullness  of  his  p>ower  and  in  the 
vigor  of  his  manhood  on  April  9.  1939.  Death  came  unex- 
pectedly and  while  the  Senator  was  in  the  midst  of  his  public 
activities.  His  loss  is  so  recent  that  It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe 
that  this  genial  personality  is  no  longer  with  us. 

There  is  not  a  person  in  the  city  of  Washington,  no  mat- 
ter how  humble  his  calling,  who  did  not  know  Senator  Lewis 
by  sight,  and  scores  of  men  knew  him  intimately.  Thousands 
knew  him  for  his  public  work. 

There  is  no  place  in  which  friendships  are  more  readily 
formed  than  among  Members  of  our  Congress,  and  whether 
one  belongs  to  the  House  or  to  the  Senate,  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  a  friend  of  every  other  Member  of  Congress.  It 
was  my  great  privilege  to  have  known  Senator  Lewis  inti- 
mately and  to  have  been  able  to  count  him  among  my  friends, 
and  to  feel  that  in  Senator  Lewis  one  could  always  find  a 
warm-hearted  public  servant  ever  eager  to  listen  to  the  woes 
of  his  constituents  and  to  the  pleas  made  on  behalf  of  those 
underprivileged  who  occasionally  come  to  our  legislative 
body  pleading  for  assistance. 

No  cause  however  trivial,  if  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
giving  help  to  one  who  needed  help,  was  ahen  to  the  Senator. 
I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  everyone  in  the  House 
when  I  give  expression  to  my  feeling  that  the  death  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  ever  be  a  loss  from  which  there 
cannot  be  any  compensation. 


Royal  S.  Copeland 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

!  --  OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

1       IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Rotal  S.  Copeland. 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
passing  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  which  occurred 


on  June  17,  1938.  was  a  blow  from  which  his  friends  and 
colleagues  will  not  be  able  to  recover. 

He  who  was  always  ready  to  administer  to  his  colleagues 
when  infirmity  struck  was  to  succumb  himself  to  the  grim 
reaper. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York  lived  not  one  but 
literally  two  full  lives  during  his  span  of  three  score  and  ton. 
He  was  a  native  of  Michigan  and  spent  half  of  his  life  in  that 
State,  having  been  a  practicing  physician  and  later  on  mayor 
of  Ann  Arbor, 

The  second  half  of  his  life  .belongs  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  1916  Mayor  Hylan  chose  him  to  be  health  commissioner  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  his  record  in  that  office  was  so 
conspicuous  that  he  became  not  only  city-  and  State-wide  but 
a  Nation-wide  figure.  In  1922  the  voters  of  the  State  .of  New 
York  elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Copeland 's  work  was  so  brilliant  and  his  ability  so 
marked  that  just  before  his  death  he  was  drafted  for  a  nomi- 
nation as  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  who  knows  but 
even  greater  honors  might  have  been  in  store  for  him  had  not 
death  intervened  to  remove  him  from  this  earthly  scene? 

We  mourn  his  loss  as  that  of  a  true  and  devoted  servant,  a 
real  American,  a  beautiful  personality,  a  charming  friend  and 
companion,  and  above  all  a  man  who  had  the  stamp  of  great- 
ness upon  liim. 


John  J.  Boylan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  John  J.  Boylan, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  John  J.  Boylan. 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Fifteenth  District^  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  most  likable  and 
brilliant  Members  of  the  House. 

His  genial  manner  and  his  sympathetic  understanding  of 
our  everyday  problems  made  him  a  beloved  character  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  counsel 
with  his  colleagues  regarding  any  problem  or  legislative  pro- 
posal they  wished  to  discuss  with  him.  His  popularity  was 
well  deserved. 

His  interesting  and  active  career  included  membership  In 
the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1910  through 
1912.  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1913 
through  1922.  He  was  elected  Representative  in  Congress, 
serving  in  the  Sixty-eighth.  Sixty-ninth.  Seventieth,  Sev- 
enty-first, Seventy-second,  Seventy-third,  Seventy-fourth, 
and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses,  his  death  occurring  on  October 
6,  1938. 

This  is  an  impressive  record  of  private  and  political  activ- 
ities which  won  for  him  the  friendship,  loyalty,  and  confi- 
dence of  everyone  who  learned  to  know  him  through  the 
years  of  his  useful  and  active  life. 

As  my  colleague  in  the  House  and  one  of  our  membership 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged at  all  times  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  and 
his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  district  he  had  the 
honor  to  represent  is  well  shown  by  the  record  he  made  in 
Congress. 

He  served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  important 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  congressional  district,  the  Rfteenth  New  York, 
which  he  so  ably  represented,  has  lost  an  able  Representa- 
tive and  an  outstanding  statesman. 
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Commencement  Exercises  at  Duquesne  University, 

Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON.  OP  LOUISIANA 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Overton  1  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity, at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday,  June  7.  1939,  on 
which  occasion  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred 
upon  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  by  the  university. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NEUTRAL  rrr 

Tonight  I  shall  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  neutrality, 
which,  fairly  adopted  and  honestly  applied  as  a  national  policy, 
will  have  the  effect,  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  of  nonparticipa- 
tion  by  the  United  States  in  any  foreign  war  wherein  no  American 
state  is  Involved. 

Recent  events  abroad,  such  as  the  absorption  of  Austria,  the  dis- 
memberment of  Czechoslovakia,  the  overthrow  of  the  Albanian  Gov- 
ernment, the  meeting  at  Munich,  the  territoritU  demands  of  Italy 
against  Prance,  the  precarious  status  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig, 
the  feverish  efforts  of  European  democracies  to  encircle  Germany 
and  Italy  through  compacts  with  neighboring  states,  the  Sino- 
Japanese  undeclared  war,  and  the  warnings  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  a  major  conflict  might  be  impending,  are  causing 
the  American  people  to  consider  more  seriously  than  ever  before 
the  course  that  our  Nation  shall  ptirsue  In  the  event  of  another 
great  catastrophe  abroad. 

•  •••••• 

Happily,  within  the  last  few  weeks  the  shadow  of  war  has  lessened; 
but  the  necessity  for  a  genertil  and  definite  declaration  by  Congress 
of  the  rules  of  neutrality  that  shall  govern  us  has  not  diminished. 
Indeed,  it  is  In  times  of  peace  that  we  should  prepare  not  only  for 
war  but  for  the  avoidance  of  war. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  public  question  that  more  vitally 
affects  you.  the  men  and  women  of  this  graduating  class,  because 
you — and  all  of  your  generation  now  entering  upon  the  threshold  of 
your  careers — will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  and  be  the  greatest  suffer- 
ers in  the  event  of  our  country  becoming  involved  in  another  great 
holocaust.  Furthermore,  and  as  surely  as  I  stand  before  you  tonight, 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  another  European  conflict 
would  mean  another  world  war,  and  a  world  war  with  modern 
engines  of  destruction  and  the  unsparing  savage  cruelty  of  modern 
warfare  will  result  In  a  retrogression  of  civilization  and  the  probable 
substitution  in  these  United  States  of  a  dictatorship  for  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Whoever  of  us  cherishes  this  civilization, 
whoever  reveres  our  traditions  and  our  institutions,  whoever  holds 
dear  American  liberty,  freedom  of  religion  and  speech  and  equality 
of  opportunity,  whoever  loves  humanity  should  himself  fight  like  a 
soldier  against  their  greatest  enemy — ^modern  warfare. 

Why  should  we  become  Involved  In  another  European  strife?  Let 
me  ask  you  this  question: 

"Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by  inter- 
weaving our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalry. 
Interest,  himior,  or  caprice?" 

That,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  the  question  verbatim  that  the 
Father  of  his  Country  propounded  to  the  American  people  in  his 
Farewell  Address:  and  what  Washington  said  is  as  true  In  1939  as  It 
was  in  1796.  Such  also  was  the  view  of  John  Adams.  And  it  was 
the  view  of  Thomas  Jefferson  when,  addres&lng  the  Congress  In  1803, 
he  declared: 

"Separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  nations  of  Etirope  and  from 
the  political  Interest  which  entangle  them  together,  with  produc- 
tions and  wants  which  render  our  commerce  and  friendship  useful 
to  them  and  theirs  to  us,  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  any  to  assail 
Us,  nor  ours  to  disturb  them.  We  should  be  most  unwise,  indeed, 
were  we  to  cast  away  the  singular  blessings  of  the  position  in  which 
nature  has  placed  us.  the  opportunity  she  has  endowed  us  with  of 
pursuing,  at  a  distance  from  foreign  contentions,  the  paths  of  in- 
dustry, peace,  and  happiness,  of  cultivating  general  friendship  and 
of  bringing  coUlsions  of  Interest  to  the  umpirage  of  reason  rather 
than  of  force." 

For  over  a  century  and  a  quarter,  we  followed  the  policy  advocated 
and   adhered  to   by  our  greatest  statesmen   from   Wellington  to 


Wilson.  We  departed  from  It  In  1917  to  enter  upon  a  •*holy  cru- 
sade" to  end  all  wars,  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  nations — great  and 
small — and  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  We  attained 
none  of  these  Ideals.  We  sf>ent  Ml. 765,000,000.  We  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  over  100.000  of  the  flower  of  our  young  manhood.  We  have 
filled  our  veterans'  hospitals  with  thousands  of  others,  maimed, 
diseased,  mentally  Incompetent.  The  chief  legacy  of  this  great 
misadventure  has  been  an  accumtilated  and  dishonored  foreign 
debt,  owing  to  us  by  the  countries  of  Europe,  of  more  than 
$13,000,000,000,  and  an  11-year  depression  with  its  problems  of 
tinemployment.  unbalanced  Budget,  and  a  rapidly  mounting  na- 
tional debt  of  over  $40,000,000,000. 

We  are  told  that  our  participation  in  the  1914-18  holocaust  was 
Inescapable  and  that  even  mere  unavoidable  will  be  our  entrance 
Into  another  European  embrogllo.  But  let  us  remember  that  Nor- 
way, Sweden.  Denmark.  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  located 
upon  the  very  edge  and  brink  of  battlefields,  and  weaker  States 
than  ours,  maintained  their  neutrality. 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  keep  us  out  of  foreign  wars:  (1) 
A  sound  foreign  policy;  (2)  an  impregnable  national  defense;  and 
(3)   a  policy  of  strict  neutrality. 

The  President  Is  vested  with  the  authority  to  negotiate  treaties 
and  to  nominate  the  officials  of  our  Foreign  Service,  all  subject  to 
the  ratification  or  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  Hence  the  shaping 
of  our  foreign  policy  may  be  said  to  be  predominantly  a  function  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  But  the  Congress — and  the  Congress  alone — 
Is-authorlzed  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  to  raise  and 
support  armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  to  declare  war.  and 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense.  And  Congress  only  is  clothed 
with  the  authority  to  esitablish  and  ordain  our  policy  of  neutrality. 

Impartiality  is  the  soul  and  essence  of  neutrality.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should,  In  advance  of  another  European  war,  prescribe  as 
clearly  and  definitely  as  possible  the  rules  of  our  neutrality.  We 
cannot  Improvise  such  a  policy  in  the  midst  of  conflict,  for  neu- 
trality legislation  should  be  enacted  in  the  cold  light  of  reason,  free 
from  the  sympathies,  the  hatreds,  the  Interests,  and  the  partisan- 
ships engendered  by  war.  We  should  let  the  world  know  in  advance 
of  combat  what  our  policy  Is.  and  we  should  not  undertake  to 
change  the  rules  in  the  midst  of  the  game. 

There  are  those  of  our  citizens  who  declare  that  we  should  not 
remain  neutral  in  the  controversy  that  is  presently  dividing  Europe 
into  two  armed  camps  and  that  we  should  aline  ourselves  with  the 
democracies  and  against  the  Rome-Berlin  axis.  You  and  I  and  the 
large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  great  democratic  Nation  may 
naturally  and  profoundly  sympathize  with  all  pieace-lovlng  de- 
mocracies and  entertain  a  feeling  of  antagonism  toward  totalitarian 
and  aggressor  nations.  But  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  trtie 
neutrality  recognizes  the  inherent  right  of  each  state  to  determine 
Its  own  form  of  government.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
European  democracies  are  preparing  for  the  threatened  Interna- 
tional duel  by  seeking  a  military  pact  with  one  of  the  most  undemo- 
cratic and  despotic  governments  in  the  galaxy  of  the  nations;  and, 
while  I  am  for  the  most  part  of  English  descent  and  proud  of  my 
lineage.  I  cannot  deny  that  Britain  owes  her  present  great  power 
largely  to  a  policy  of  aggression  and  conquest. 

None  of  tis  can  forget  that  our  heroic  effort  barely  20  years  ago 
to  aid  the  cause  of  world  democracy  ended  in  the  greed  and  ava- 
rice that,  like  ghouls,  sat  at  the  council  table  at  Versailles.  And  we 
know  that  one  of  these  so-called  European  democracies  has  lately 
surrendered  itself  to  a  virtual  dictatorship;  and  who,  may  I  ask, 
can  safely  predict  what  changes  in  form  of  government  the  next 
few  years  may  encompass  In  the  national  life  of  any  world  power? 

Motivated,  and  for  the  most  part  sincerely  and  honestly  so,  by 
love  of  democracy,  hatred  of  despotism,  and  fear  that  the  aggres- 
sive policies  of  the  axis  states  may  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
American  people,  certain  extreme  Internationalists  would  make  of 
our  Nation  an  Immediate -partisan  and  precipitate  It  Into  the 
vortex  of  the  next  European  massacre — even  before  a  gun  Is  fired 
or  a  bomb  Is  dropped.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  my  per- 
sonal view  that  we  are  In  more  acute  danger  of  having  our  own 
democracy  merged  Into  a  home-made  dictatorship  as  the  con- 
sequence of  becoming  Involved  in  a  world  conflict,  than  ever  our 
becoming  subject  to  the  yoke  of  foreign  conquest  and  domination. 

It  Is  further  proposed,  notably  In  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Thomas  of  Utah  to  the  present  Neutrality  Act.  that  a  large  discre- 
tion be  entrusted  to  the  President  in  regulating  our  trade  and 
commerce  with  belligerents  and  In  determining,  in  conjunction 
with  Congress,  what  nations  are  to  be  considered  as  treaty  viola- 
tors and  aggressors.  There  Is  not  a  semblance  of  neutrality  In 
such  a  policy.  Discriminatory  regulations  of  export  prescribed  In 
the  midst  of  war  are.  In  themselves,  provocative  of  hostility.  To 
select  the  aggressor  nation,  and  to  penalize  It  with  the  imposition 
of  sanctions  and  otherwise  is  in  itself  an  unfriendly  act  and  one 
that  might  lead  to  war.  There  Is  no  obligation  devolving  upon 
the  United  States  to  sit  in  Judgment  upon  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  Old  World  rivalries  and  animosities.  There  is  neither 
Just  cause  nor  necessity  for  Uncle  Sam  to  act  as  a  world  policeman. 
Standing  before  you  as  a  Democrat,  with  a  Democratic  President 
occupying  the  White  House,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  decleu-e  it  is  my 
well-considered  Judgment  that  our  Constitution  properly  lodges 
the  war-making  power  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
that  as  little  discretion  as  possible  should  be  given  our  Chief 
Executive,  regardless  of  who  he  may  be.  to  commit  us  to  policies  of 
either  hostility  or  favoritism  toward  any  belligerent  state. 
"Measures  short  of  war,"  however  weU  intended,  are  well  calculated 
to  lead  us  Into  actual  conflict. 
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If  we  are  to  avoid  Involvement  In  future  wars.  It  Is  not  sufficient 
to  rrnialn  neutral,  but,  being  neutral,  we  should  also  remove  as 
far  IIS  possible  those  causes  which  led  to  our  being  forced  into  the 
World  War  The  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  neutrality  legislation 
fhould  be  to  maintain  our  peaceful  relationships  with  all  nations. 
We  should  surrender  many  of  our  so-called  neiitral  rights  to  the 
cause  of  peace  We  should  not.  as  a  nation  or  as  citizens,  finance 
any  bellljferent  In  the  prosecution  of  war.  or  else  we  may  be  unable 
to  res:st  the  pressure  of  International  bankers  and  financial  Inter- 
est.s  to  protect  with  arms  their  fort-ii:n  investments.  We  should, 
both  as  a  mora!  dutv  and  a  pacific  policy,  prohibit  the  transporta- 
tion of  lethal  weapons  to  belligerents  and  modify  substantially  our 
ancient  concepuon  of  our  neutral  rights  to  the  freedom  of  the 
eea.i 

There  Is.  to  be  sure,  no  neutrality  or  other  legislation  or  foreign 
pcluy.  that  can  give  us  100  percent  guaranty  against  the  eventu- 
ality of  war.  We  can.  however,  lessen  materially  the  chances  of 
contUct  by  our  adherence  to  the  following  program  and  formula 
of  neutrality  legislation. 

Our  neutrality  legislation  should  provide  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  when  so  declared  by  any  foreign  belligerent,  or  when  the 
Premdent  cr  the  Congress  finds  an  undeclared  state  of  war  to  exist 
between  two  or  more  foreign  States,  or  whenever  the  President  or 
the  Congress  finds  a  state  of  civil  strife  to  exist  in  a  foreign  staie 

Our  neutrality  legislation  should  declare  an  absolute  embargo  on 
cxpt;rtation  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to  belliger- 
ent*, or  to  a  state  engaged  In  civU  strife,  or  to  a  neutral  .^tate  for 
the  use  of  a  belligerent:  and  It  should  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
other  goods  to  a  belligerent  until  the  title  thereto  ha.s  been  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  interests  and  all  domfstic  title  has  been  divested, 
urder  what  is  known  as  the  caih-and-carry  plan. 

Our  neutrality  legislation  should  prohibit  American  vessels  carry- 
ing goods  and  pa'^^sengrrs  to  belligerents  and  carrying  arms,  munl- 
ticns.  aid  the  implements  of  war  to  any  belligerent  state  or  to  a 
Btatr  wherein  civil  strife  ha.s  been  found  to  exist. 

S»ich  lejjislatlon  should  prohibit  the  financing  of  any  belllfrerent 
eUle  or  the  purchase  of  Its  securities,  bonds,  or  obligations  by  any 
person  within  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  ordinary 
commercial  credit  and  short-time  obligations,  including  no  sollcl- 
tatlrn  of  funds  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  belligerent. 

Such  legi.slation  should  provide  fcr  the  registration  and  licensing 
of  persons  encaged  in  the  United  States  In  the  business  of  export- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  lmjx)rtlng  the  munitions  of  war  vmder  the 
supervision  of  a  national  munitions-control  beard,  as  the  present 
law  now  provides  It  should  exempt  from  Its  provisions  only  an 
American  republic  engaged  in  war  wl\h  a  foreign  state. 

If  we  adhere  to  these  rules  and  principles  of  neutrality,  we  shnll 
go  far  toward  immunizing  curs.-lves  from  foreign  conflict.  Tliey 
require  some  sacrifices  on  our  part,  but  none  In  comparison  to  the 
eaiTilices  which  modernized  carnage  entail. 

But  neutrality  alone  Is  Insuff.cicnt  to  grant  us  the  safety  for 
■which  we  hope  and  pray.  The  history  of  the  world.  Including  cur- 
rent events,  warns  us  that  It  Is  the  weakness  of  a  state  i>r  nation 
that  often  invites  aggression,  absorption,  or  conquest.  We  should 
associate  with  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  a  program  of  adequate 
natK>naI  defense  We  must  be  able,  at  all  times,  to  defend  our 
own  neutrality  ngaln.st  the  world.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
neutrality  and  national  defense  are  the  twin  sisters  of  peace. 
•  •••••• 

The  prudent  rule  of  national  conduct  for  us  to  follow  is  epito- 
inl:'«:d  In  the  advice  of  Polcnius  to  his  sen  Laertes: 
"•     •     •     Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but.  being  In, 
Bear't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee." 

Or.  In  the  language  of  the  late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt: 
"Speak  softly,  and  carry  a  big  stick." 

And.  In  conclusion,  may  I  net.  In  this  presence,  and  as  the  hon- 
ored guest  of  a  university  conducted  by  fathers  who  are  disciples 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  pay  reverent  tribute  to  His  Holiness  Pope 
Plus  XII  for  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  peace  conference  among  the 
discordant  and  distracted  nations  of  Eurof)e  and  to  bring  to  reality 
the  divine  message  that  heralded  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour: 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 
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or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  IOWA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tiiesday.  June  13,  1939 


R.\DIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS,  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  GILLETTTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  exceptionally  able  address 
deLvered  over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  by  the  senior  Senator 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas]  on  the  subject  of  The  Future  of 
the  American  Farmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

As  the  guest  speaker  of  the  Star  Radio  Forum,  I  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  briefly  some  thoughts 
I  have  with  respect  to  the  future  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  am  not  a  prophet  or  a  son  of  a  prophet;  yet  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy In  speculating  with  a  certain  degree  of  boldness  on  future 
agricultural  trends.  My  reason  for  taking  this  leap  In  the  dark 
Is  based  primarily  upon  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and  reared  on  a 
farm.  I  am  the  owner  of  farm  l:>nds  in  Mason  County,  111  :  and 
during  my  tenure  of  office  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  have  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Agriculture. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  farmer's  problems  are  strongly  associated 
with  the  conservation  of  the  soil  and  the  conservation  of  human 
life.  Man's  Ingenuity  and  Industry  are  ever  striving  In  this 
modern  age  to  make  his  position  in  society  more  secure  and  con- 
tented without  doing  extreme  violence  to  the  position  of  his 
neighbor.  And  so  any  conjecture  upon  the  future  of  this  im- 
portant subject  has  for  Its  genesis  a  note  of  optimism  which  Is 
based  upon  the  facts  of  yesterday. 

This  Nation,  my  friends,  was  founded  in  and  based  upon  an 
economy  strictly  agrarian  In  Its  nature.  The  Con.stltutlon,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  charac- 
terize cur  democracy  all  were  conceived  at  a  time  when  the  only 
problem  which  confronted  agriculture  was  that  of  providing 
enough  farm  produce  to  sustain  a  rapidly  growing  population. 
So.  for  many  generations  the  opportunities  of  farming  and  the 
rewards  it  extended  to  hard  work  and  hone.st  service  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  Individual  enterprise  which  had  become  the 
ideal  of  American  life.  Farming  was  really  not  an  Industry;  It 
was  a  way  of  life — one  might  well  say  that  In  those  days  It  was 
the  way  of  life. 

As  the  pioneers  pushed  westward,  they  opened  the  fertile  plains 
of  Illinois,  the  level  prairies  of  Kansas  and  the  Dakotas.  The  soil 
and  climate  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  were  found  Ideal  for 
dairy  farming.  The  broad  expanses  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  were 
found  adaptable  to  the  production  of  mere  cotton.  Livestock 
roamed  endless  pastures  of  waving  grass.  Cattle  and  sheep  and 
hc>gs  were  raised  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  and  there  developed 
huge  livestock  markets  at  such  centers  as  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  to  supply  the  Nation's  need  for  meat  products.  The  corn 
that  flourished  on  the  plains  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  not  only  pro- 
vided food  for  our  people  and  raw  material  for  manufarture  but 
a  great  deal  of  It.  as  well,  was  converted  Into  feed  for  livestock 
en  route  to  market. 

Moreover,  the  rich  productivity  of  American  farm  land  left 
enough  over  to  sell  to  cur  foreign  neijjhbors.  and  this  produce, 
bettered  by  the  native  Ingenuity  of  American  farmers,  was  wel- 
comed In  lands  across  the  sea.  Our  cotton  and  wheat  found  a 
ready  outlet  In  nations  where  either  there  was  Insufficient  farm 
land  or  where  the  farm  land  avaUable  had  been  exhausted  of  Us 
fertility  through  centuries  of  use. 

The  Americiin  farmer  was  happy.  He  looked  forward  In  high 
hope  that  each  new  season  would  bring  forth  good  weather  and 
IxDuntiful  crops,  all  of  which  In  almost  every  year  was  tantamount 
to  financial  success. 

And  then  one  day  something  hapt^ened  to  the  economic  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  We  were  suddenly  confronted  with  good 
weather  and  billions  of  acres  producing  unmarketable  surpluses 
which  drove  the  price  of  basic  commodities  to  the  floor  level  of 
ruin.  The  more  the  farmer  produced  the  less  he  could  sell, 
and  the  nearer  he  came  to  entering  the  doors  of  bankruptcy.  It 
was  Indeed  a  sad  and  dejected  picture.  What  a  paradox  to  find 
that  In  this  great  country  we  have  sufficient  natural  resources, 
when  effectively  used,  to  feed  and  clothe  almost  half  the  people 
of  the  world,  yet  when  we  overproduce  the  farmer  goes  broke 
and  theeconomy  of  all  groups  is  so  disturbed  that  we  find  millions 
upon  millions  of  our  own  people  without  adequate  purcha.slng 
power  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  huge  surplus  which  gluts 
our  markets. 

And  while  this  condition  has  been  with  us  'for  nigh  on  to  two 
decades,  we  have  as  yet  not  found  the  answer.  No  statesman  or 
economist  to  date  has  devised  a  remedy  for  this  strange  and  un- 
natural economic  situation.  So,  during  the  Interim  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  been  called  upon  by  leaders  of  agricul- 
ttiral  thought  to  stem  this  economic  tide  through  legislative 
action. 

During  the  past  20  years  Democratic  and  Republican  Members  of 
the  Congress  representing  agricultural  districts  and  States  have  atr 
tempted  to  control  the  chronic  surpluses  of  basic  commodities 
through  adequate  legislation.  However,  they  were  rebuffed  by  Re- 
publican Presidential  vetoes  on  two  different  occasions  and  pushed 
rudely  aside  in  1936  when  the  Supreme  Court  invalidated  the  Aerl- 
cultural  Adjustment  Act.  While  I  respected  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  I  never  agreed  that  it  was  correct.  The  precedent  established 
In  that  case  in  no  way  embalmed  the  principle  for  which  agriculture 
has  aggressively  fought. 

The  farmer  kept  on  fighting  for  what  he  honestly  conceived  to  be 
his  legislative  rights.  The  Congress  pas.<;ed  a  new  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  in  1938.  and  only  a  few  months  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  held  the  act  constitutional,  giving  to  the  farmer  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years  a  permanent  legislative  base  from  which  to  operate. 
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It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  holding  of  the  original  Triple  A 
unconstitutional  delayed  recovery  and  without  doubt  is  In  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  present  plight  of  cotton  and  wheat  as 
we  know  It  today.  When  we  lost  control  of  acreage  curtailment 
under  that  decision  Immediately  good  weather  gave  us  staggering, 
unmarketable  surpluses.  Had  the  original  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment 
Act  been  held  constitutional,  I  boldly  assert  that  we  would  not  at 
this  hour  be  compelled  to  hazard  a  prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  the 
cotton  farmer  of  the  South.  He  would  not  today  be  confronted 
with  a  13. 000. 000 -bale  carry-over.  Our  exports  in  cotton  would  not 
be  the  smallest  since  1880.  The  exports  In  this  season,  which  is 
more  than  twcKthjrds  completed,  are  expected  to  be  only  three  and 
a  half  million  bales. 

How  can  we  recoup  the  losses  sustained?  Shall  we  follow  the 
philosophy  of  some  who  would  crawl  complacently  In  our  national 
shell  and  produce  only  what  we  consume,  or  shall  we  continue  to 
uae  our  trading  and  bartering  ingenuity,  as  well  as  to  subsidize 
the  exporter,  in  order  tliat  American  surplus  cotton  may  continue 
to  flow  freely  In  the  world  market?  I  am  one  who  believes  that 
America  Is  entitled  to  her  fair  share  of  world  trade  In  the  sale 
of  cotton.  We  should  never  retreat,  but  constantly  carry  on  an 
offensive  In  every  honorable  way  with  nations  who  need  this  raw 
material. 

In  addition  to  our  support  of  this  export  feature,  we  should 
also  expend  every  doUar  that  Is  necessary  In  laboratory  and 
research  work  In  order  that  we  may  find  more  use  In  domestic 
consumption  for  this  Indispensable  commodity.  Under  such  a 
program,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  present  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  the  ctirrent  surplus  will  gradually  disappear,  and 
the  cotton  farmer  will  again  find  his  place  In  the  economic  sun. 
We  must  look  at  the  cotton  problem  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
It  Is  a  Ehort-slghted  poUcy  that  looks  only  to  the  ctirrent  crop, 
losing  sight  of  the  tremendous  surplus  In  the  warehouses. 

What  happened  to  cotton  also  happened  to  wheat  when  the 
Court  removed  from  the  statute  books  the  basic  law  of  control. 
We  found  farmers  In  the  fail  of  1937  and  the  spring  of  1938  plant- 
ing 80.000.000  acres  of  wheat,  producing  the  second  largest  crop 
In  the  history  of  this  country,  and  creating  a  surplios  which  drove 
the  market  price  of  this  commodity  down  to  the  point  where  It 
was  far  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

With  the  great  majority  of  wheat  farmers  cooperating  this  year 
In  acreage  curtailment  In  conformity  with  the  present  law,  I 
propheisy  that  the  wheat  farmer  will  realize  a  satisfactory  price  for 
the  crop  produced  this  year.  Wheat  today  is  selling  for  68  to  70 
cents  per  bushel  at  the  elevator  in  my  section  of  the  country,  with 
subsidy  payments  for  cooperators  bringing  the  price  to  about  93 
cents,  while  at  Liverpool  last  Saturday  wheat  hit  a  new  6-year  low. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Chicago  wheat  price  Is  now  atx)ut  20  cents 
a  bushel  over  Liverpool,  whereas  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Ameri- 
can farm  program  Liverpool  was  about  18  cents  per  bushel,  on  an 
average,  over  the  Chicago  price.  This  would  appear  to  be  clinching 
proof  that  the  Government  program  of  loans  and  subsidy  payments 
bas  stabUlzed  and  steadied  American  wheat  prices.  The  future 
will  bring  little  or  no  basic  change  In  the  law  affecting  wheat  farm- 
ers. Another  year  of  active  participation  under  the  present  legisla- 
tion will  produce  more  contentment  among  the  wheat  farmers  of 
this  Nation. 

When  we  return  to  the  years  of  1934  and  1935  we  know  that  the 
com  farmer  was  making  tremendous  progress  under  the  corn-hog 
program  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  Act.  And  as  one  who  has 
spent  his  entire  life  In  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt  district  of  Illinois, 
I  am  glad  to  testify  over  the  air  that  the  great  majority  of  com 
farmers  of  this  Nation  approve  the  present  legislation  of  soil  con- 
servation, adjtistmcnt  payments,  and  mandatory  loans.  They  have 
never  before  enjoyed  such  stabilization  and  security  of  price.  They 
are  certain  that  the  economic  barriers  have  once  and  for  all  elimi- 
nated the  Hoover  10-cent  com  that  they  experienced  In  1932. 

Under  the  present  program  the  wide  range  of  fluctuation  of 
prices  Is  Impossible.  And  wMle  the  price  of  com  at  the  present 
time  Is  far  below  parity,  yet  the  loan  and  price  adjustment  have 
given  to  the  cooperating  farmer  a  decent,  livable  price  for  his 
1938  crop.  The  best  proof  of  the  success  of  the  present  program 
affecting  the  com  and  hog  farmer  can  be  foiind  In  the  fact  that 
nearly  1.400,000  farmers  In  the  commercial  corn-producing  area 
have  Indicated  their  Intention  of  participating  In  the  1939  program 
by  signing  Individual  contracts.  This  is  an  Increase  of  250.000 
over  last  year.  The  com  farmer,  with  his  American  market,  feed- 
ing 85  percent  of  the  total  crop  to  hogs  and  cattle.  Is  obviously 
In  the  most  strategic  and  sound  position.  He  has  given  Uncle 
Bam  little  or  no  financial  trouble.  He  stands  on  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent footing  from  that  of  the  cotton  and  wheat  farmer  because 
of  the  export  factors  which  influence  cotton  and  wheat  prices. 

Prom  the  com  farmer  we  move  over  Into  the  dairy  district. 
Probably  at  no  time  In  the  history  of  legislation  has  the  dairy 
farmer  been  given  such  special  attention  as  during  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress.  In  the  appropriation  of  $113,000,000  to 
be  added  to  the  money  received  under  section  32  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  the  dairy  farmer  will  receive  some  $50,000,- 
000  for  domestic  consumption.  This  amount  wUl  be  used  in 
keeping  surplus  butter  and  other  auxiliary  surplus  products  from 
directly  affecting  a  livable  price  for  the  daily  output  of  the  dairy 
farmer.  At  the  same  time  this  surplus  will  be  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  many  of  the  necessities  of  life  for  those  on 
relief.  In  other  words,  here  Is  a  two-edged  sword  that  vitally 
affects  the  general  welfare  of  many  people. 

The  real  relief  for  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  future,  however,  does 
not  lie  In  subsidies  but  In  legislative  action  which  will  give  him 


a  better  price  for  his  milk  in  the  mllkshed.  Today  the  dairy 
farmer  In  northern  Illinois  receives  from  3  to  4  cents  per  quart 
while  the  consumer  In  Cook  County  pays  at  his  kitchen  door  the 
sum  of  12  cents.  This  Is  an  unwarrantable  spread.  Too  much 
money  Is  being  paid  for  cooling,  pasteurizing,  and  distributing  this 
vital  commodity.  The  producer  and  consumer  both  suffer.  Evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Sonate  discloses 
that  the  distributor  In  the  city  of  Chicago  gets  as  much  per  quart 
for  distribution  as  the  dairy  farmer  with  aU  his  cows,  his  stand- 
ardized equipment,  as  well  as  his  long  hours  of  labor,  gets  for 
producing  it.  WTierever  such  a  condition  exists  economic  Justice 
Is  being  thwarted,  and  It  Is  a  subject  which  should  be  Investigated 
with  a  view  to  giving  relief  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

Yes;  the  Congress  made  this  appropriation  of  $113,000,000  pri- 
marily to  take  care  of  the  dairy  farmer,  the  cotton  farmer,  the 
fmlt  and  vegetable  farmer,  the  hog  raiser,  and  other  agricultural 
producers  who  are  In  distress.  And  as  a  result  thereof  we  And 
all  oyer  this  land  much  Idle  talk  and  Irresponsible  comment  about 
the  American  farmer  raiding  the  Federal  Treasury.  We  appropriate 
billions  for  relief,  billions  for  national  defense,  millions  upon  mil- 
lions for  various  other  ptuposes  with  little  or  no  comment  as  to 
where  we  are  going  to  get  the  money. 

My  friends,  the  farmer  wants  only  equality  before  the  law  He 
emphatically  says  a  tariff  for  all  or  a  tariff  for  none  so  long  as  his 
purchasing  power  is  out  of  line  with  other  Industry.  Give  the 
farmer  parity  price  for  his  produce,  and  he  will  gladly  relinquish 
all  his  right  In  benefit  payments.  The  farmer  Is  not  looking  for 
hand-outs.  He  suffers  Initatlon  and  displeasure  at  being  told  that 
benefit  payments  are  putting  him  on  the  dole  when  he  knows  that 
last  year  out  of  every  $100  received  by  him  In  farm  income.  $93  60 
was  taken  from  the  soil  with  his  own  hard  labor  and  industry  and 
only  $6  40  came  to  him  from  Uncle  Sam. 

The  farmer  also  knows  what  the  future  has  In  store  for  him  with 
respect  to  the  $225,000,000  appropriation  made  by  the  Congress 
for  parity  payments.  He  knows  what  many  other  prejudiced  In- 
dividuals do  not  know,  that  if  this  year's  cotton  crop  sells  for  12 
cents  a  pound.  If  wheat  sells  for  $1  per  bushel,  and  if  com  sells 
for  62  cents  per  bushel,  not  a  single  dime  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated for  these  commodities  will  be  expended.  But  you  have 
heard  little  or  nothing  about  that  contingency. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  tonight  what  I  have  so  frequently  said 
In  other  addresses  touching  agrarian  matters.  It  Is  the  first  law 
of  nature  for  every  man  or  group  of  men  representing  a  pari;lcular 
conomodlty  to  protect  themselves  and  their  Interests  therein  But 
It  should  be  remembered  that  we  all  must  look  at  this  problem 
from  a  national  viewpoint.  And  tomorrow,  as  of  today  and  yester- 
day, we  need  unity  of  thought,  unity  of  action,  unity  of  aim,  and 
unity  of  plan.  Therein  lies  permanent  success  for  every  group 
of  American  farmers,  which  means  continued  economic  security. 

And  m  the  days  to  come,  especially  in  1940  when  politicians 
begin  singing  their  ItiLlables  I  ask  the  American  farmer  to  l>e  on 
guard  for  those  who  are  full  of  sound  and  fury  but  offer  nothing 
constructive.  Analyze  all  political  platforms  dealing  with  agri- 
culture to  see  if  any  of  the  boys  back  of  the  scenes  are  drafting 
platitudes,  twaddle,  and  moonshine,  rather  than  a  substantial 
program  to  aid  you  and  your  family. 

Now.  my  friends.  It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  stand  before  this 
microphone  and  toll  the  farmers  of  America  that  their  problems 
are  all  solved  and  settled,  but  I  do  believe  that  every  thinking 
farmer  and  every  thinking  citizen  who  makes  an  impartial  study 
of  the  farm  problem  cannot  help  but  agree  that  the  present  pro- 
gram, even  though  It  has  been  In  existence  only  a  short  time,  has 
what  It  takes  to  sustain  and  Increase  the  annual  national  farm 
Income. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Honorable  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  heads  of  the  various 
agencies  of  his  Department  for  the  interest,  the  labor,  and  the 
enthusiasm  they  have  consistently  demonstrated  In  attempting 
to  give  to  the  fanners  a  workable  program.  Nor  can  I  conclude 
without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  sympathetic,  keen,  and  under- 
standable Interest  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
constantly  shown  in  behalf  of  the  problems  of  agriculture.  No 
man  who  has  ever  served  as  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation  has 
done  as  mtich  for  the  American  farmer. 


The  Work  of  the  Post  Office  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  13.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  PARLEY  AT  CHEYENNB, 

WYO. 


Mr,  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  on  May  23  the  post- 
masters of  Wyoming  had  the  great  pleasure  of  greeting  the 
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Po«^tmastcr  General.  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  upon  the  occasion 
of  their  annual  convention  in  the  city  of  Cheyenne.  It  was 
the  nrst  time  in  the  history-  of  the  State  that  the  head  of 
the  Po.staJ  Department  was  able  to  attend  such  a  conven- 
tion, and  a  warm  memory  of  the  event  will  be  cherished  by 
all  who  were  in  attendance. 

On  this  occasion  the  Postma.ster  General  delivered  a 
notable  speech  upon  the  work  of  the  Post  OflDce  Department. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  w^as  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  Indeed  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  In  Chcyonne 
tonight  and  to  meet  with  the  postmasters  or  Wyoming.  It  gives 
me  a  thrill  to  travel  In  this  part  of  our  country  and  to  meet  you 
gcod  people  who  are  bo  tj-pical  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
West.  There  was  a  time  when  Cheyenne  and  Wyoming  were 
regarded  as  far-away  places;  romantic  regions  where  only  the 
courageous  and  hardy  pioneers  could  survive  Today,  while  you 
•tUl  retain  In  a  large  measure  the  charm  and  color  and  whole- 
■otneness  of  the  old  West,  you  have  combined  with  It  In  a  delight- 
ful way  commerce  and  Industry,  the  last  word  In  modern  enter- 
prises, and  hospitality  that  impresses  every  visitor  with  the  warmth 
and  sincerity  of  your  welcome. 

A  few  years  ago  a  trip  from  Cheyenne  to  either  the  eastern  or 
western  seaboard  was  a  tedious,  tiresome  Journey.  Now  you  may 
travel  in  modern,  high-speed  airplanes  to  the  east  coast  In  much 
less  than  a  day  and  to  San  Francisco  in  a  few  hours  Likewise, 
railroad  transportation  has  been  .speeded  up  so  that  now  you 
reach  overnight  many  of  the  most  Important  cities  In  the  country. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Postal  Service  has  played  an  Important 
part  m  the  development  of  these  modem  trans.portatlon  agencies, 
which  have  made  neighbors  of  the  easterners,  the  westerners,  the 
northerners,  and  the  southerners.  The  old  sectional  barriers  that 
at  one  time  existed  In  this  country  have  been  battered  down,  and 
the  greatest  forces  In  the  flattenlng-out  process  have  been  our 
communication  and  tran.*portation  agencies.  The  telephone,  the 
telegraph,  and  the  radio  have  had  amazing  development  and  to 
the  promoters,  the  fine  upstanding  businessmen,  and  to  the  capa- 
ble engineers  and  scientists  who  have  developed  these  means  of 
communication,  this  Nation  will  be  forever  grateful.  We  are 
living  In  a  great  age.  We  are  citizens  of  the  greatest  country 
In  the  world,  and  we  should  all  be  proud  and  happy  that  we  are 
Americans.  We  are  living  at  peace  with  one  another.  We  have  a 
great  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  will  go  down  In 
hlsiory^jis  one  of  our  keenest  and  most  courageous  leaders 

Business  Is  good  In  America  and  It  is  getting  tietter.  For  the  third 
successive  year  the  revenues  of  the  Postal  Service  are  reaching  an 
all-time  high,  and  I  think  everyone  knows  that  when  postal  receipts 
are  up  the  business  of  the  country  is  on  the  upswing.  While  the 
ordinary  postal  revenues  derived  from  the  collection  of  postage  last 
year  e.xcreded  $728,000,000.  which  I  think  you  wlil  agree  Is  quite  a 
sizable  sum  of  money,  and  It  Is  these  revenues  that  Indicate  mall 
volume,  business  and  social  correspondence,  yet  this  sum  Is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Postal  Service.  It  Is 
hard  for  anyone  to  realize,  but  It  Is  a  fact  reported  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1938 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  was  an  $8,000,000,000  business.  By 
that  I  mean  that  the  actual  money  transactions  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice resulted  in  a  total  ca.sh  turn-over  of  more  than  eight  billion. 
This  amount  exceeds  all  of  the  money  In  circulation  and  Is  more 
than  the  total  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  carrying  on  the 
whoK»  Federal  establishment.  The  actual  transaction  of  this  busi- 
ness is  performed  in  the  post  offices  of  the  country  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  postmasters:  therefore  It  is  quite  evident  that  post- 
masters and  postal  employees.  In  the  performance  of  their  dally 
to.sks.  are  playing  a  most  vital  and  most  essential  part  In  the  social 
and  economic  proj;ress  of  this  Nation. 

The  railroads,  the  air  lines,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
radio — In  fact,  every  commercial  and  Industrial  organisation  In 
America-are  dependent  upon  the  Postal  Service  for  their  successful 
operation  Aside  irom  the  fact  that  we  contribute  In  a  substantial 
way  financially  to  the  maintenance  of  the  great  transportation  sys- 
tems In  payments  for  currying  the  malls,  the  mails  carry  the  hea\-y 
communications  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  long  letters,  the 
business  reports,  the  orders,  the  bills  of  lading,  the  daily  newspapers, 
magazines,  trade  Journals,  and  the  personal  correspondence,  which 
form  the  basis  nnd  which  are  really  the  bloodstream  of  commercial 
and  social  Intercourse.  The  Postal  Service  reaches  places  and  people 
not  reached  by  any  other  means  of  communication.  I  am  proud  to 
be  at  the  head  of  this  magnificent  and  universal  communication 
sjstem,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  fine  men  and 
women  who  make  up  Its  field  forces.  You  are  doing  a  fine  Job  and 
I  am  always  pleased  to  publicly  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  make  no  extravagant  claim  and  assert  no  right  to  any  excessive 
amount  of  personal  credit  for  the  present  high  efficiency  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  I  recognize  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  indus- 
try Is  inherent  in  the  postal  workers  of  today.  I  do  claim  that 
under  this  administration  we  have  gained  ground.  Starting  In 
1933  we  adopted  policies  which  were  calculated  to  safeguard  this 
great  public  business,  to  Improve  Its  efficiency,  to  save  money  for 
the  taxpayers,  and  to  assume  our  full  responsibUlty  to  the  work- 


ers— and  as  we  have  gone  along  we  have  found  no  occasion  to 
deviate  from  those  fixed  purposes.  I  can  say  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction  that  the  adoption  of  these  simple,  straight- 
forward policies  has  been  the  basis  of  our  success. 

The  net  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1932,  which  was  the  last  full 
year  of  operation  under  the  previous  administration,  was  more  than 
$152,000,000.  and  there  was  a  net  deficit  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1333 
of  more  than  $50.000  000,  notwithstanding  that  In  the  beginning 
of  that  year  the  postage  rate  on  all  first-class  matter  was  raised 
from  2  to  3  cents.  The  fiscal  year  1934  was  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  under  this  admlnlstratlori.  and  as  the  result  of  my  recom- 
mendation at  the  beginning  of  that  year  the  local  rate  on  flnst- 
clabs  matter  was  reduced  from  3  to  2  cents,  and  In  spite  of  the  loss 
In  revenue  we  suffered  by  that  reduction  In  rate  a  net  surplus  was 
showii  from  our  operations  In  that  year.  In  1935  we  attained 
another  net  surplus.  In  the  fiscal  year  1936.  due  to  the  adoption 
of  the  shorter  workweek,  which  cost  millions  of  dollars  and  put 
thousands  of  men  to  work,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  In  that  year 
the  post  office  took  over  for  the  first  time  the  custody  pf  post-office 
buildings  from  the  Treasury,  we  suffered  a  net  deficit  of  less  than 
$17,000,000  As  the  result  of  Increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
employees,  coupled  with  Increased  revenues  which  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  $726,000,000  In  the  fl.scal  year  1937,  we  succeeded  again 
In  that  year  in  maintaining  our  operations  with  a  net  surplus. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1938  another  surplus  was  shown:  therefore,  by 
adopting  the  same  methods  of  bookkeeping  as  my  predecessors,  and 
by  taking  credit  for  the  nonpostal  Items  In  the  same  manner  that 
previous  administrations  claimed  this  credit.  In  4  of  the  5  full  yearfl 
of  operation  under  my  administration  we  have  shown  a  net  surplus 
from  that  part  of  our  services  which  we  render  to  the  public  for 
hire. 

It  was  only  In  the  fiscal  year  1936  that  we  operated  a  full  year 
with  a  net  postal  deficit.  As  I  have  said,  this  was  the  year  In 
which  we  granted  the  shorter  workweek  to  the  employees,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  people  of  this  country  agree  with  me  that 
It  was  wise  for  us  to  stiffer  that  net  deficit  In  order  to  advance  the 
Interest  of  the  employees,  to  give  them  more  time  for  recreation, 
and  to  enable  us  by  this  forward-looking  labor  measure  to  put 
mere  people  to  work. 

We  have  established  In  the  Department  a  new  method  of  ac- 
counting, which  keeps  me  currently  and  accurately  advised  con- 
cerning our  fiscal  affairs.  The  information  furnished  me  recently 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Department  jonvinces  me  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  present .  fiscal  year  of  19  i9  will  at  least  equal  and 
probably  exceed  the  record-breaking  receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

While  we  have  been  at  this  task  of  balancing  our  real  operating 
expense  with  our  Income,  we  have  carried  on  constant  surveys 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  our  collection,  distribution,  trans- 
portation, and  delivery  services,  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  this. 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  with  continued  business  prosperity,  which 
mrans  the  continuance  of  the  present  gains  In  postal  revenues  and 
postal  volume,  and  with  no  changes  in  postage  rates,  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  under  proper  management  the  postal 
system  of  the  United  States  will  be  maintained  entirely  from  the 
postal  revenues,  and  that  cash  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury  will 
not  be  required  to  meet  the  essential,  non-revenue-prcduclng 
activities  of  the  Department. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Postal  Service,  like  any  other  business,  can 
be  operated  more  economically  when  the  volume  of  business  to  be 
handled  is  large;  therefore,  It  appears  to  be  most  Important  and  In 
the  Interest  of  all  concerned  to  urge  the  people  to  make  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  the  facilities  offered.  In  my  opinion,  the  rates  of 
postage  now  in  effect  on  all  classes  of  mall  matter  are  low  enough 
to  place  them  within  reach  of  all  the  people.  Letters  may  be 
mailed  throughout  the  Nation  and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
to  Canada,  and  to  Mexico  for  the  domestic  rate  of  3  cents.  Local 
letters  for  delivery  within  the  district  served  by  the  post  office  at 
point  of  mailing  are  carrted  for  2  cents  Parcels  containing  mer- 
chandise and  papers  of  almost  any  conceivable  description,  with 
the  exception  of  poisons,  may  be  mailed  at  nominal  rates.  No 
other  transportation  agency  can  offer  to  the  public  and  to  business 
the  opportunities  for  wide  distribution  at  so  little  cost. 

Industrial  and  commercial  establishments  in  increasing  numbers 
are  using  this  service  as  their  agency  of  distribution  yet  there  are 
many  businessmen  who  have  not  availed  themselves  fully  of  the 
facilities  offered.  Therefore.  I  believe  that  It  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  business  and  In  the  Interest  of  the  success  of  the  Postal  Service 
for  postmasters  to  disseminate  information  about  these  matters. 
1  do  not  advocate  that  postmasters  attempt  to  Interfere  In  any 
way  with  private  enterprise.  On  the  contrary  I  want  the  Postal 
Service  to  encourage  private  enterprise  In  every  conceivable  way. 
I  do  not  want  postmasters  to  solicit  business  with  the  Idea  of 
taking  that  business  away  from  a  privately  operated  concern. 
What  the  pastmasters  and  postal  employees  should  do  in  their 
publicity  campaigns  and  in  the  dissemination  of  Information  is  to 
encourage  new  business,  and  to  point  out  to  the  merchants  In 
their  communities  the  possibilities  of  greater  sales  and  other  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  by  availing  themselves  of  our  various  means  of 
contact  with  the  patrons.  If  you  proceed  In  your  service  promo- 
tion campaigns  along  this  line  you  will  be  rendering  a  public 
service  that  I  am  sure  will  be  appreciated,  and  you  will  engender 
good  win  which,  of  course.  Is  all  Important. 

I  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  continued  cooperation  both  In 
maintaining  efficient  service  and  In  the  further  development  of  the 
Post  Office  Establishment.  I  have  enjoyed  being  liere  with  you 
this  evening  and  hope  that  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  come  to 
Wyoming  again  in  the  near  future. 
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Balancing  the  Federal  Budget 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  13. 1939 


DISCUSSION    OVER    AMERICAN    FORUM   OP    THE    AIR 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday.  May  28.  1939, 
there  was  a  very  interesting  discussion  over  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  between  six  Representatives  and  Senators 
on  the  subject  of  balancing  the  Federal  Budget.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discussion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Announcer   McCormick.  The   American   Forum   of  the   Air! 

We  bring  you  another  In  the  weekly  sertes  of  Forxim  broadcasts 
heard  from  coust  to  coast  over  the  Mutual  network  from  the 
studlo-audltcrlum  of  the  new  Department  of  the  Interior  Build- 
ing In  Washington,  D.  C.  These  broadcasts  are  produced  by  WOL 
In  cooperation  with  WOR. 

The  program  takes  place  befo'-e  a  large  audience  In  this  new 
and  modem  auditorium  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Harold  L.  Ickes,  in  the  Interest  of  stimulating  un- 
restricted discussion  of  nationally  Important  topics  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  nonjjartlsan  organization. 

The  Forum  Is  arranged  and  directed  by  Theodore  Granik,  prom- 
inent attorney  and  pioneer  radio  educator,  who  Is  chairman  to- 
night. The  Forum  will  be  presented  In  two  parts.  First  you  will 
hear  two  distinguished  speakers  present  their  views  on  the  Issue. 
The  topic  then  will  be  discussed  Informally  by  a  panel.  And  now 
we  turn  the  program  over  to  the  chairman.  Mr.  Granik. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCormick. 

To  businessmen  who  have  been  asking  for  relief  from  taxes 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Heni7  Morgenthau  yesterday  presented 
to  Congress  what  some  of  the  press  have  termed  the  administra- 
tion's "business  appeasement  tax  program."  He  recommended  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  enactment  of  tax  legis- 
lation to  promote  the  use  of  Idle  money  for  Industrial  expansion, 
asking  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  removal  of  irritants  to 
business. 

But  in  removing  defects  or  making  adjustments  at  the  present 
time,  the  committee  should  guard  agalnrt  changes  which  would 
fall  to  malntnln  revenues,  the  Secretary  warned. 

"We  must  take  no  step,"  he  said,  "which  the  public  may  Interpret 
as  moving  away  from  the  objective  of  a  balanced  Budget." 

Budget  balancing  has  been  the  highlight  of  political  discussion 
during  the  past  week.  Following  upon  the  heels  of  the  Republican 
Party's  announcement  that  they  would  celebrate  National  Debt 
Week,  urging  a  reduction  In  Federal  spending,  came  the  answer  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Speaking  before  the  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, he  said: 

"But  the  people  who  run  the  three  branches  of  our  Government 
do  not  have  the  moral  right  to  gamble  with  the  well-being  of 
120,000,000  Americans.  If  millions  of  citizens  starve.  It  is  no 
answer  to  the  starving  to  say  that  In  the  sweet  by-and-by  busi- 
ness, left  to  Itself,  will  give  them  a  job.  Partisans  are  going 
around  the  country  scaring  parents  who  are  not  starving  by  telling 
them  of  an  increased  national  debt  which  their  grandchildren 
will  have  to  pay.  Certainly  that  Is  not  as  alarming  as  telling  the 
parents  who  are  already  starving,  that  an  untrammeled  business 
BCt-up  will  provide  their  grandchildren  with  food  In  1989.  Yet 
that  is  what  the  radical  gamblers  of  business  and  politics  might 
have  to  say.  if  they  put  their  theories  Into  practice  next  year." 

While  the  President's  speech  was  a  defense  of  the  spending 
theory,  and  a  renewal  of  his  pledge  to  do  whatever  possible  by 
governmental  incentives  or  otherwise  to  raise  the  national  Income 
to  the  desired  $80,000,000,000  level,  critics  of  the  administration's 
program  maintain  that  It  has  been  reckless  and  wasteful.  They 
contend  that  the  national  debt  is  too  high,  that  the  Nation's 
credit  has  been  undermined,  and  that  the  continuance  of  deficit 
spending  and  failure  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget  will  brtng 
financial  disaster  to  the  Government  and  to  the  thousands  of 
wage  earners  throughout  the  country. 

While  congressional  and  industrial  leaders  weigh  the  problems 
of  Budget  balancing,  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  is  pleased  to 
present  Its  discussion  by  several  distinguished  Members  of  our 
Congress. 

Our  opening  speaker  will  be  Senator  John  A.  Danaher.  of  Con- 
necticut. He  will  be  followed  by  Senator  Claxtde  A.  Pepper,  of 
Florida. 

And  Immediately  following,  we  will  present  an  informal  panel 
discussion. 


Our  panel  members  are:  Senator  Allen  J.  ELLETroni,  of  Louisi- 
ana; Congressman  Jed  Johnson,  of  Oklahoma;  Congressman  Fred 
L.  Crawtobd,  of  Michigan;  and  Congressman  Robert  A.  Grant,  of 
Indiana. 

And  now  Senator  Danaher. 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    JOHN    A.    DANAHEB 

It  was  With  some  trepidation  and  great  humility  that  I  accepted 
an  invitation  to  discuss  with  you  my  attitude,  at  least  in  part,  to- 
ward the  Issue  raised  by  a  continuation  of  this  administration's 
program.  I  have  the  highest  personal  respect  for  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida,  who  appears  upon  this 
program  with  me.  It  is  no  secret  to  either  of  us  that  I  differ  from 
him  on  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  problems  confronting  our 
Nation.  I  am  not  fatuous  enough  to  Insist  that  my  views  are 
necessarily  right  but  I  am  equally  insistent  that  neither  are  iiifl. 
It  is  part  of  the  American  way,  however,  that  we  should  discuss 
this  situation  with  you  and  point  out  our  respective  approaches  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  our  people  will  ultimately  give 
thoughtful  and  earnest  consideration  to  the  Issues,  and  when  they 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusions  which  wlU  actuate  the  electorate, 
our  people  will  select  as  their  agents  those  candidates  for  office 
who  represent  the  majortty  views.  Out  of  the  conflict  of  ideas, 
out  of  the  compromises  in  phrasing  our  legislation,  there  will  ulti- 
mately be  reconciled  what  we  know  as  our  law.  When  through 
the  legislative  processes  the  national  viewpoints  have  been  crystal- 
lized into  law,  we  are  all  and  of  right  ought,  to  be  bound  by  that 
law. 

It  Is  the  more  necessary,  therefore.  In  these  trying  and  critical 
times  that  we  define  the  Issue,  and  In  so  doing  we  are  justified 
In  turning  to  the  language  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
not  that  the  Idea  embodied  therein  is  uccessarlly  his;  indeed,  there 
Is  a  growing  attitude  that  the  ideas  are  not  his,  but  at  least  he  is 
the  spokesman  of  them. 

The  issue  now  before  us  Is.  Whether  or  not  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  want  a  new  economic  order,  one  which 
the  President  said  was  to  be  built  "upon  essentially  democratic 
institutions."  On  January  3,  1936,  he  told  the  Congress  and  over 
the  radio  told  the  country:  "It  goes  without  saying  that  to  create 
such  an  economic  constitutional  order  more  than  a  single  legisla- 
tive enactment  was  called  for.  •  •  •  Now  after  34  months  of 
work,  we  contemplate  a  fairly  rounded  whole.  We  have  returned 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  city  of  Washington. 

•  •  •  They  (his  critics)  realize  that  In  34  months  we  have 
built  up  new  Instruments  of  public  power.  In  the  hands  of  a 
people's  government  this  power  is  wholesome  and  proper.  But 
In  the  hands  of  political  puppets  of  an  economic  autocracy  such 
power    would    provide    shackles    for    the    liberties    of    the    people. 

•  •  •  I  recommend  to  Congress  that  we  advance  and  that  we 
do  not  retreat." 

On  various  occasions  he  has  told  us  of  a  planned  economy  which 
he  has  in  store  for  us.  He  told  us.  and  I  quote:  "We  planned  It 
that  way." 

On  last  Monday  night  speaking  before  the  National  Retailers' 
Forum  he  told  us  again:  "You  cannot  expect  this  administration 
to  alter  the  principles  and  objectives  for  which  we  have  struggled 
the  last  6  years." 

And  there  you  have  it.  Not  only  did  the  Congress  receive  a  rec- 
ommendation in  1936  that  we  advance  and  that  we  do  not  retreat, 
but  we  are  now  told  that  this  adzninistratlon  cannot  be  expected 
to  alter  the  objectives  which  It  has  sought  for  the  past  6  years, 
a  centralized  government,  with  power  which  in  any  other  hands 
would  shackle  the  liberties  of  our  people,  a  government  which  so 
far  departed  from  the  principles  and  the  declarations  upon  which 
it  sought  and  obtained  office  that  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  an 
unbalanced  Budget  may  continue  to  be  unbalanced  as  part  of  the 
program. 

But  what  of  It?  The  President  says:  "Our  national  debt  after 
all  Is  an  internal  debt  owed  not  only  by  the  Nation  but  to  the 
Nation."  I  hope  that  the  retailers  who  heard  that  declaration 
were  able  to  tell  their  supplying  manufacturers:  "Don't  pay  any 
attention  to  our  debt  to  you,  it's  an  Internal  debt  and  after  all 
you're  among  friends."  I  hope  that  the  charge  customers  of  the 
retailers  will  take  courage  and  will  tell  the  retailers:  "Just  forget 
about  last  month's  bill,  this  is  an  internal  debt,  this  is  Jiist 
between  you  and  me." 

Well,  let's  see  what's  been  happening. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  there  have  been  great  social 
reforms.  There  have  been  curbs  upon  unlimited  exploitation  of 
finance  and  of  people.  It  is  certainly  reasonable  and  probably 
accurate  to  say  that  there  has  been  enacted  in  the  past  6  years 
more  desirable  social  legislation  than  over  any  similar  period  in  the 
history  of  government.  It  is  to  be  doubted  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  our  people  would  wish  to  reverse  or  repeal  these  reforms. 
Very  properly  and  In  all  fairness  it  should  be  conceded  that  over 
many  generations  throughout  history  there  had  grown  up  abuses 
which  called  for  such  corrective  measures  and  the  newer  and 
better  and  preponderant  group  among  the  Republican  Party,  as 
among  the  people  as  a  whole,  should  and  will  accept  these  con- 
tributions to  the  body  of  our  law. 

But  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget  in  terms  reflecting  this  ad- 
ministration's program  otherwise  ceases  at  that  point.  In  the 
effort  to  create  a  new  economic  order  the  administration  has 
signally  faUed.  The  millions  upon  millions  of  unemployed 
throughout  this  country  are  still  unemployed  with  no  prospect 
whatever  for  their  release  from  their  plight.     To  me  it  is  the 
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■ource  of  overwhelming  dismay  that  the  administration,  despite 
a  dominant  control  of  the  Congress,  has  not  dxirlng  the  past  5 
months  of  this  session  Introduced  a  plan,  nor  has  It  contributed 
«v«n  an  idea  looking  toward  economic  lellef. 

D.spite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  sought 
Inves-.ment.  there  has  been  no  tangible  evidence  of  encourage- 
ment in  that  direction.  Tlie  administration  has  not  taken  one 
■tep  to  correct  the  economic  fallacies  which  have  continued  the 
plight  of  our  people. 

The  price  of  cotton,  for  instance,  was  pegged  or  fixed  so  that 
not  only  did  we  not  sfll  our  cotton  abroad,  we  are  losing  our 
markets  to  foreign  countries  The  same  number  of  people  who 
bought  our  cotton  before  want  It  now.  The  same  uses  for  cotton 
abroad  still  exist.  Oiir  President  talks  about  placing  an  export 
bounty  to  move  our  cotton  into  foreign  markets  and  then  about 
subsidizing  American  manufacturers  against  the  competition 
which   would   follow  from   mantifacture   of   textiles  abroad. 

The  capltal-g:ilns  tax  has  been  continued  and  con.stitutes  an 
effective  throttle  upon  even  an  tirge  to  Invest  our  money  in  pro- 
ductive enterprise.  I  ask  any  one  of  you  if  he  had  $100,000  to 
Invest  right  now.  Into  what  business  or  Into  what  field  would  you 
place  It  for  Investment?  The  Government  says  in  effect:  "Go 
ahead  and  Invest  your  money.  If  there's  a  profit  we'll  take  it,  or 
most  of  it.  but  if  there  is  a  loss  It's  too  bad.  that's  your  hard  luck." 

You  have  no  idea  but  what  before  the  week  is  out,  the  ad- 
ministration might  ent^r  into  a  new  trade  agreement  with  some 
f ore  gn  power  and  sell  yotir  industry  down  the  river.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  agricultural  products  are  coming  into 
this  country  annually  under  the  trade-agreements  program.  They 
displace  American  agricultural  products.  The  zinc  mines  of  Wis- 
consin are  closed.  Movements  of  Swiss  watches  are  imported  and 
displace  movements  made  by  American  mechanics.  British  woolen 
goods  are  displacing  American  woolen  goods  In  the  American 
markets.  The  instances  are  too  numerous  to  repeat,  but  the  ad- 
ministration through  its  centralizing  of  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  is  able  to  tell  Hitler,  as  the  President  did  in  the  White 
Houf-e  letter  of  May  14:  "•  •  •  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  discussions  look- 
ing toward  the  most  practical  manner  of  opening  up  avenuos 
of  International  trade  to  the  end  that  every  nation  of  the  earth 
may  be  enabled  to  buy  and  sell  on  equal  terms  in  the  world 
market.     •     *     •" 

Do  not  American  people  realize  that  the  goods  and  the  articles 
of  commerce  formerly  made  by  American  workers  are  right  now 
being  displaced  in  our  markets  or  are  being  threatened  with  dis- 
placements by  Importations  produced  by  cheap  foreign  labor?  Why 
would  anyone  want  to  invest  money  and  make  employment  under 
these  conditions?  And.  I  ask  you.  what  of  the  Americans  walking 
the  streets  today  looking  for  work? 

Every  adult  listener  knows  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  automobile  Do  you  ever  think  of  the  millions  which  were 
spent  in  developing  inventions  in  connection  with  it?  Take  free- 
wheeling if  you  choose.  Just  a  few  years  ago  ail  of  the  automo- 
bile engineers  were  working  on  the  free-wheeling  device.  Millions 
were  spent  in  its  development,  and  It  was  finally  placed  into  a 
great  many  stock  cars.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  highly  practical 
Invention,  but  the  public  didn't  like  it  and  now  you  won't  find 
free-wheeling  in  any  stock  car.  and  if  you  still  have  it  on  your 
own  car  you  probably  don't  use  it.  There  have  been  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  the  development  of  the  radio,  in  short, 
these  millions  represent  Investment  but  it  was  lost.  And  without 
the  hope  of  possible  profit,  no  one  wants  to  risk  his  money. 

This  administration  spends  millions  of  dollars  irrigating  vallejrs 
In  Nebraska  for  the  production  of  beet  sugar.  Then  it  puts  a 
quota  on  the  production  of  sugar,  places  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  that  is  produced,  and  Nebraska  can't  produce  sugar. 
Domestic  sugar  producers  are  limited  to  55  percent  of  the  domestic 
demand 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Senate  passed  the  Barkley  trust  Indenture 
bill,  under  which  every  agreement  against  which  there  are  bond 
Issues  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  must  be  approved  by  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission.  There  is  not  a  business  with  outstanding 
bond  issues  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  which  today  can  tell  upon 
what  tenrvs  and  conditions  the  S.  E  C.  will  approve  a  refunding 
Indenture.  At  maturity,  the  corporation  must  come  to  Washing- 
ton and  It  must  get  the  approval  of  this  agency  before  Issuing 
refunding  bonds.  If  approval  Is  not  granted,  receivership  will  be 
the  result.  Even  the  very  life  of  the  business  will  depend  upon 
the  Commission — a  new  instrument  of  public  power. 

The  continuation  of  deficits  to  the  extent  of  billions  of  dollars 
a  year  means  that  the  United  States  Government  is  withdrawing 
fiom  our  trustee  institutions,  our  banks,  our  insurance  companies, 
the  people's  money,  giving  the  Institutions  I  O  U's  in  return,  and 
h»^nce  withdrawing  capital  which  would  otherwise  have  been  avail- 
able for  private  investment.  And  meanwhile  these  Government 
bonds  are  tax-exempt  to  the  holders,  while  our  people  are  being 
taxed  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  pay  interest  on  the 
bonds.  Alxjve  all.  the  administration  Is  Unking  the  ultimate 
dest.ny  of  these  institutions,  your  institutions,  to  Its  own! 

There  have  been  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  spent  In  the 
development  of  Inventions  that  have  been  failures,  but  there  must 
be  risk  capital  provided.  Without  the  opportunity  of  a  possible 
profit,  no  one  wants  to  risk  his  money. 

I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  paper  money  in  your  pocket  If  you  have 
any  If  not.  examine  the  next  paper  money  you  see  and  you  will 
find  that  you  are  carrylnK  around  what  passes  as  money  now.  al- 
most every  piece  of  It  bearing  the  word  "silver  certiflcate."    These 


certificates  were  Issued  against  the  world's  silver  at  an  artificial 
price  of  $1  29  an  oimce.  Never  mind  if  the  market  is  46  cents  an 
ounce,  the  United  States  says  the  value  is  $1.29.  and  now  we  have 
over  900.000.000  ounces  of  the  stuff,  buried  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
at  West  Point.  For  wh^t?  We  can't  sell  it!  There's  no  market  for 
It  unless  we  make  It.  It  might  Just  as  well  be  beans,  or  tin — In 
fact,  better,  we  could  eat  the  beans  and  we  could  sell  the  tin.  In 
the  meantime  the  President  retains  his  power  to  Issue  $3,000,000,000 
In  greenbacks,  and  when  we  reach  our  debt  limit  of  $45,000,000,000 
the  President  will  have  what  he  calls  a  club  becatise  of  his  power 
to  I'-sue  the  greenbacks. 

While  those  who  are  employed  and  the  farmers  and  business  are 
struKglit:g  to  make  ends  meet  and  at  the  same  time  pay  for  this 
administration's  program,  don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
going  to  build  up  a  new  economic  order  with  new  instruments  of 
public  power.  Don't  forget  that  this  power  may  yet  provide  shackles 
for  the  liberties  of  our  people. 

If  when  you  review  this  program  in  your  mind  you  are  satisfied 
that  you  get  your  money's  worth,  the  Federal  Budget  can  be  said 
to  be  balanced.  I  choose  to  believe,  however,  that  a  nation,  one- 
tkird  of  whose  people  is  still  ill-fed  and  ill-housed  and  ill-clad.  Is 
still  very  much  In  the  red  and  it  Is  not  a  new  economic  order  that 
I  want.  I  want  to  see  our  Nation  produce.  I  want  to  see  our  Na- 
tion distribute.  I  want  to  see  that  ill-fed  one-third.  40.000,000 
people,  become  a  happy  people.  I  want  to  see  a  market  for  our 
goods.  I  want  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget  in  terms  of  happiness 
and  not  of  misery. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Senator  Danaher.  You  are  listen- 
ing to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  presenting  a  discussion  on 
Balancing  tho  Federal  Budget.  You  have  Jvist  heard  Senator 
John  A.  D.inahfu.  of  Connecticut. 

And  now  we  present  Senator  CLAtJDE  Pepper,  of  Florida. 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    CLAUDE    PEPPER 

When  the  propagandists  and  the  Presidential  aspirants  and  the 
etatesmen  of  the  Republican  Party  attempt  to  frighten  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  national  debt,  under  the  head  of  a  name  that 
some  high-priced  commercial  publicity  agent  supplied  for  them. 
National  Debt  Week,  common  honesty  demands  that  they  tell 
the  American  people  the  truth.  The  truth  is  that  the  national  debt 
Is  $40,000,000,000.  The  truth  also  is  that  twenty  of  those  billions 
of  dollars  existed  as  the  national  debt  when  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
took  office  in  March  1933.  The  truth  further  is  that  a  Republican 
President.  Herbert  Hoover,  created  $4,000,000,000  of  that  national 
debt  with  little  to  show  for  it  except  bread  lines  by  the  hundreds 
in  the  greatest  and  richest  nation  In  the  world.  The  truth  further 
Is  that  had  not  Andrew  Mellon,  under  the  permission  and  the 
patronage  of  do-nothing  Calvin  Coclidge.  given  as  far  as  he  could 
the  fruits  of  American  prosperity  in  the  late  twenties  to  the  big- 
business  Interest  of  this  country,  had  he  not  taken  off  their 
backs  the  Just  tax  burden  they  should  have  borne  during  those 
days,  there  would  have  been  no  national  debt  when  the  depression 
began  and  the  whole  credit  facilities  of  this  country  would  have 
been  available  for  an  intelligent  leadership  and  statesmanship  to 
have  made  effective  war  upon  this,  the  greatest  enemy  which  has 
ever  landed  upon  America's  shores. 

So,  twenty  billion  from  forty  billion  leaves  $20,000,000,000  that 
that  administration  has  added  to  the  national  debt.  Tlie  truth 
also  is  that  $2,000,000,000  of  that  debt  went  to  pay  the  bonus — a 
part  of  the  debt  that  the  American  people  owed  to  the  veterans  of 
the  World  War.  The  truth  also  is  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  vetoed 
the  bonus,  and  the  Congress,  with  the  evident  approval  of  the 
American  people  and  with  the  congressional  support  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  passed  It  over  his  veto.  The  truth  also  is  that  if 
Herbert  Hoover's  Republican  administration  had  had  a  fair  appre- 
ciation of  the  country's  obligation  to  her  veterans  of  the  World 
War.  he.  In  the  day  of  American  prosperity.  Instead  of  taking  the 
taxes  off  the  back  of  the  very  rich  In  this  countrj'  so  they  could  use 
those  savings  for  speculative  purposes,  would  have  paid  this  bonus 
and  been  through  with  it  Instead  of  driving  America's  war  neroes 
out  of  the  city  of  Washington  at  the  point  of  the  bullet  and  the 
bayonet  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  acting  under  the  personal  command  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Two  billion  from  twenty  billion  leaves  eighteen  billion  then. 
There  are  more  than  three  billion  in  the  Treasury  unspent.  That 
is  cash  on  hand.  Three  billion  from  eighteen  billion  then  leavts 
fifteen  billion.  The  truth  further  is  that  there  are  two  billion  In 
the  stabilization  fund.  That,  too.  Is  cash  on  hand.  That  leaves 
thirteen  billion.  The  truth  further  is  that  there  are  $4,000,000,000 
of  recoverable  assets;  that  is  to  say.  securities  actually  on  hand 
which  will  yield  that  amount,  securities  which  would  be  worth 
that  in  any  bank's  portfolio,  the  kind  of  securities  the  banks,  Insur- 
ance companies,  and  other  financial  institutions  do  have  In  their 
portfolios.  That  leaves  $9,000,000,000.  The  truth  further  is  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  has  something  definitely  to  show  for  that 
$9,000,000,000,  because  it  went  primarily  Into  the  greatest  public 
construction  program  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

That  includes  every  structure  of  everj-  kind  that  the  P.  W.  A. 
and  the  W.  P.  A  have  helped  to  build,  all  that  has  been  done  in 
the  C.  C.  C.  program,  all  the  aid  that's  been  given  to  agriculture. 
a  great  deal  of  the  expenditures  we  made  upon  the  national  defense, 
all  that's  been  done  in  the  development  of  the  country's  natural 
resources  in  soil  conservation,  reforestation,  the  development  of 
power  resources,  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  Boulder  D^m,  the  Coulee  Dam, 
the  Bonneville  Dam,  the  reclamation  program  of  the  West,  the 
flood  control  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  greatly 
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enlarged  road-building  program,  the  Dust  Bowl  improvement 
program,  the  public  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  recreational 
facilities  of  the  country  which  every  day  are  making,  through  the 
children  of  this  country,  a  healthier  and  a  happier  America.  These 
are  valuable  and  lasting  assets.  Something  to  show  for  what  has 
been  spent  as  well  as  something  to  give  a  Job  to  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  otherwise  faced  starvation  or  the  humiUatlon  of  the 
bread  lines.  The  truth  is  that  these  assets  are  to  be  enjoyed  by 
our  children  and  their  children  while  they  paid  a  share  of  their 
cost  and  construction. 

Every  American  knows  that  when  this  program  was  Inaugurated 
it  was  done  by  the  common  consent  of  this  Nation  and  all  parties 
politically;  everybody  knows  that  the  Republican  Party  went  along 
with  this  program,  and  even  until  today  they  are  essentially  going 
along  with  it  in  the  Congress  in  Its  basic  principles.  While  the 
Republican  high  command,  through  its  publicity  department,  casti- 
gates the  New  Deal,  when  they  vote  on  the  fioor  of  the  Congress 
they  vote  for  Federal  expenditiu-es  with  as  great  a  unanimity  as  do 
the  Democrats.  When  $400,000,000  agj-icultural  appropriation  bill 
was  voted  by  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  there  were  hardly  enough 
Republican  "noes"  to  be  audible  except  that  one  prominently  men- 
tioned Republican  Presidential  aspirant,  coming  from  an  industrial 
center,  was  willing  to  put  himself  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  a 
program  to  help  the  farmers  of  America. 

Fundamentally  we  have  faced  In  America  in  the  last  few  years  a 
different  problem  from  that  which  we  faced  ever  before  in  our 
history.  The  great  depression  would  probably  have  come  upon  this 
country  about  the  end  of  the  first  decade  cf  this  century.  The 
event  which  postponed  that  great  depression  was  the  World  War, 
which  reduced  the  productivity  of  Europe  for  nonwar  purposes  and 
for  both  war  and  nonwar  commodities  gave  America  the  greatest 
market  it  had  ever  had.  We  carried  ou.  therefore,  until  the  eirly 
twenties  under  the  Impetus  of  this  European  demand.  The  great 
depression  would  have  come  again  imrmediately  in  the  eurly  twen- 
ties after  the  World  War  but  for  another  intervening  policy.  That 
was  our  policy  of  continued  foreign  loans  to  aid  In  the  restoration 
of  war-stricken  Europe.  The  same  policy  extended  vast  loans  to 
construction  activities  the  world  over — Central  America,  South 
America.  Asia,  and  the  wide  world.  It  Is  not  commonly  mentioned 
that  that  conttruction  was  being  paid  for — in  other  words,  that  the 
market  for  American  goods  was  being  provided  by  American  money, 
$11,000,000,000  of  which  during  the  war  was  Federal  money  raised 
by  the  issue  of  Federal  securities,  added  to  the  national  debt.  An- 
other part  of  that  money  was  afforded  by  creait  that  was  extended 
by  private  business  enterprise  which  was  borrowed  in  turn  by  pri- 
vate business  from  the  reservoir  of  savings  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  also  overlooked  that  in  the  post-war  days  this  new  purchasing 
power  was  provided  by  an  increase  In  the  public  and  private  debt, 
which  came  as  all  capital  must,  out  of  the  savings  of  the  American 
people.  Supplementing  the  borrowings  of  private  business  in  the 
twenties  were  the  borrowings  and  the  expenditures  of  local  political 
subdivisions  in  America — States,  counties,  cities,  districts.  By  the 
late  twenties  the  total  outstanding  debt  for  these  purposes  of  private 
business,  local  governmental  units,  and  the  National  Government, 
was  approximately  the  figure  it  now  is.  So  the  prosperity  of  that 
period  came  out  of  the  expenditures  that  were  derived  from  the 
savings  of  the  American  people.  WTien  the  vast  debt  which  now 
largely  bears  thein  to  earth  was  being  piled  upon  the  backs  of  the 
States,  counties,  cities,  and  districts  of  this  country  the  voice  of 
Coolidge  and  Hoover  in  the  White  House  was  as  silent  as  the  tomb 
In  protest. 

When  the  debacle  occurred  in  1929  and  the  depression  deepened 
to  the  tragic  depths  of  1932,  loans  abroad  had  long  ceased.  The 
States,  counties,  cities,  and  districts  were  overburdened  with  out- 
standing debt.  The  first  load  of  relief  fell  upon  their  already 
weakened  shoulders  and  many  expanded  their  debt  to  the  point 
cf  bankruptcy.  With  the  productivity  of  the  American  economy 
system  abruptly  curtailed  by  the  loss  of  foreign  and  domestic  mar- 
kets, with  agriculture  in  a  state  of  paralysis,  and  business  In  a  col- 
lapse, the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  gone,  and  the  vlciotis 
cycle  growing  worse,  by  common  consent  the  people  of  America 
demanded  a  change  in  national  policy.  They  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
that  only  the  National  Government  could  make  an  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  national  prosperity  and  national  employ- 
ment and  against  national  disaster.  They  rebelled  against  national 
Inertia,  timidity,  or  Incompetency  which  allowed  the  national  in- 
come to  drop  from  $80,000,000,000  In  1929  to  $40,000,000,000  In  1932. 
They  demanded  not  only  reforms  In  the  economic  and  social  order, 
but  they  demanded  that  the  people  of  America  have  a  chance  to 
work,  and  when  private  enterprise  did  not  and  cotild  not  afford 
that  opportunity,  when  the  States,  counties,  cities,  and  districts 
could  not  make  it  possible,  they  demanded  that  the  only  agency 
that  could  do  It — the  National  Government — do  It  and  do  it 
effectively. 

So  since  1932  we  have  had  a  different  political  philosophy  in 
America.  The  National  Government  has  assumed  obligations  it 
never  before  bore.  Obligations,  as  the  Democratic  platform  of  1936 
said,  "which  are  the  first  concern  of  any  modern  government — to 
protect  the  home,  to  give  fair  economic  opportunity  and  relief 
against  disaster."  The  Government  essentially  has  been  the  go- 
between  between  Idle  capital  and  Idle  men.  It  has  been  the  link 
In  the  economic  chain  which  could  pull  the  two  together  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Nation.  Private  enterprise  could  not 
take  all  the  risks  in  this  troubled  period  because  the  problem  was 
so  tremendous  that  no  single  economic  unit  was  able  to  master  it. 
But  through  the  agency  of  the  Government  the  risk  could  be  dls- 
tUbuted  over  the  whole  system  and  there  could  be  a  united  attack 


upon  the  problem.  That  Is  to  say,  If  a  private  enterprise  borrowed 
from  the  savings  of  America  the'  money  to  start  a  new  business,  that 
business  might,  for  the  lack  of  customers,  perish.  The  investment 
would  be  lost,  the  business  collapse  and  uncmplojTnent  gain  no 
benefit.  But  If  the  Government  borrowed  this  savings  and  created 
with  them  useful  work  there  was  no  risk  In  the  first  place  but  such 
risks  as  there  were  were  distributed  over  the  whole  economic  system. 
Tlie  happy  result  was  that  the  lender  had  a  sale  investment  and  got 
a  fair  return  on  that  Investment.  The  borrower  created  a  useful 
product,  the  unemployed  got  a  chance  to  work,  and  the  Nation  an 
asset  that  contributed  to  Its  Income  and  its  whole  wealth.  All  that 
has  hapi^ened  is  that  idle  capital  has  been  turned  to  useful  purpose 
by  governmental  instrumentalities  to  the  enrichment  of  the  Nation 
and  the  employment  of  the  people. 

Now,  this  pohcy  under  attack  by  the  Republican  opposition  is 
subject  to  the  fair  scrutiny  of  the  American  people.  Tliere  has 
always  been  a  sense  of  fair  play  In  the  American  people.  There  has 
been  a  spiritual  elem.ent  in  America's  policv.  Let  America  ttirn  the 
light  of  honest  inquiry  upon  the  opposition  for  the  moment.  Do 
they  propose  to  give  America  better  health  than  it  new  has?  Do 
they  propose  to  save  lives  snuffed  out  yearly  bv  preventable  dls- 
'■  eases  with  further  governmental  effort?  Do  they  propose  to  Im- 
prove the  school  system  and  the  educational  facilities  of  America? 
Do  they  propose  more  attention  and  effort  upon  vocational  guid- 
ance and  rehabilitation?  Do  they  offer  the  families  of  America 
better  homes?  Do  they  hold  up  so  they  can  be  seen,  so  they  can  be 
assured,  more  Jobs  for  the  men  and  women  of  America?  Do  they 
offer  more  security  to  Americas  aged?  Do  they  actually  hold  before 
the  American  farmer  the  assurance  of  a  greater  market  and  a  better 
price  for  what  he  grows?  Do  they  offer  to  the  American  people  a 
more  wholesome,  a  cleaner,  a  more  noble  society  than  they  now 
have?  Do  they  show  their  ability  to  stimulate  ths  moral  fervor  and 
the  spiritual  enthusiasm  of  the  American  people  to  greater  heights? 
What  Is  It  that  they  have  to  give  to  America  that  deserves  America's 
confidence  and  America's  cooperation?  What  cure  do  they  offer  for 
America's  Ills?  Where  would  they  supply  the  supports  for  the 
I   weakened  portions  of  the  system? 

j       We  have  bridged  the  gap  between  money  and  the  unemployed. 

I    We  have  provided  hospitals.    We  have  given  better  health.    We  have 

I    given  a  measure  of  security  to  the  aged  as  well  as  the  unemployed 

I    We  have  given  security  to  savings.     We  have  elevated  the  moral 

I    tone  of  American  business.     We  have,  in  a  way  becoming  a  Christian 

nation,  been  the  Good  Samaritan  and  tried  to  bind  up  and  pour  oil 

upon  the  wounds  of  the  helpless,  and  by  the  basic  reforms  which  we 

have  made  in  the  economic  order  In  response  to  the  demands  of 

the  times   and  the  people,  we  have  secured  the   maintenance   in 

this  country  as  a  shining  example  for  all  the  world,  the  malnte- 

,    nance    and    effectiveness   of    the    principle    of    democracy.      Under 

i   Rocsevelt  this  is  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  American  people. 

When  these  cynics  sit  In  the  scorner's  seat  and  hurl  the  cynic's 

'   band,  let  them  answer  for  the  life  and  the  home  they  would  build 

for  the  man  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Senator  Pepper.  This  concludes 
the  first  part  of  tonight's  presentation. 

Announcer  McCohmick.  The  panel  discussion  will  proceed  immo- 
diately  following  station  identification.  This  is  the  coast-to-coast 
network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

We  continue  with  the  second  portion  of  the  American  Forum  of 
the  Air,  originating  In  the  studio  auditorium  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Building  In  Washington.  D.  C. 
We  return  to  the  chairman.  Mr.  Granik. 

Chairman  Granik.  And  now.  as  part  2  of  tonight's  fonim  on 
Balancing  the  Federal  Budget,  we  present  an  Informal  panel  dis- 
cussion. Our  panel  members  are  Senator  Allen  J.  EIllender,  of 
Louisiana;  Congressman  Jed  Johnson,  of  Oklahoma;  Congressman 
Fred  L.  Crawford,  of  Michigan;  and  Congressman  Robert  A.  Grant. 
of  Indiana. 

Senator  Ellender  will  open  the  discussion. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
certain  that  all  of  you  who  are  before  me,  as  well  as  the  radio 
audience,  are  extremely  interested  In  the  subject  under  discussion 
and  enjoyed  the  presentation  made  by  Senators  Danahek  and  Pepper. 
However.  I  cannot  help  but  express  surprise  at  the  speech  made  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Danaher.  Being  fresh  from 
the  people,  I  thought  he  would  adopt  a  new  method  of  approach 
on  such  an  Important  subject  rather  than  the  usual  evasive  man- 
ner adopted  by  his  fellow  Republicans.  I  felt  confident  he  would 
tell  us  how  the  Budget  should  be  balanced.  I  thought,  maybe,  he 
wotild  point  out  to  tis  what  appropriations  shotild  be  pruned. 
Also,  what  methods  were  proposed  by  him  and  his  colleagues  to 
remedy  the  situation.  But.  Instead,  he  has  attempted  to  criticize 
some  of  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal  which  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  balancing  the  Budget.  He  has  sought  to  make  moun- 
tains out  of  molehills  with  the  evident  intent  of  clouding  the 
Issue. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  New  Deal  has  been  blamed  for 
almost  all  the  evils  tinder  creation.  It  was  blamed  for  having 
catised  the  locusts  and  grasshoppers  to  do  untc^d  damage  to  the 
farmers  of  the  West.  It  was  also  criticized  for  having  caused  the 
duststorms.  I  cannot  trace  the  authenticity  of  such  fantastic 
criticisms.  I  propcee  to  point  out  to  you,  however,  that  in  his 
speech  the  Senator  has  attempted  to  blame  the  New  Deal  for  the 
millions  that  were  lost  by  the  automobile  Industry  when  the  pub- 
lic failed  to  use  free  wheeling!  I  quote:  "Take  free  wheeling,  if 
you  choose.  Jtist  a  few  years  ago  all  of  the  automobile  engineers 
were  working  on  the  free-wheeling  device.  Millions  were  spent  in 
its  development  and  It  was  finally  placed  Into  a  great  many  stock 
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car*.  It  tximed  out  to  be  a  highly  practical  Invention,  but  the 
public  dldnt  like  it.  and  now  you  wont  find  free  wheeling  In  any 
stock  car.  and  If  you  still  have  It  on  your  own  car  you  probably 
don't  use  if  The  Senator  also  states  In  the  same  breath  that 
millions  of  dollars  were  spent  In  developing  radio,  and  all  of  this 
Investment  has  b«^n  lost.  I  suppose  the  blame  for  such  losses  Is 
likewise  being  laid  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  New  Deal!  Personally. 
I  believe  that  the  radio  has  provided  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
OUT  new  industries 

The  subject  for  discussion  this  evening  Is  Balancing  the  Federal 
Budget  I  wonder  If  Congressman  Johnson  can  shed  any  light  on 
that  subJtTt  in  keeping  with  the  presentation  made 

Congressman  John.son  of  Oklahonia.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  I  was  Interested  also  In  the  Senator's  statement 
at>out  hew  he  would  balance  the  Budget,  or.  rather,  the  fact  that 
that  Is  conspicuous  by  absence  from  his  speech.  The  gentleman 
■peaks  In  glitU'rti.g  generalities,  as  all  the  Republican  spellbinders 
do.  alxiut  the  New  Deal.  But  not  one  of  them  says,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  didn't  say.  that  he  would  abolish  any  part 
of  the  New  Peal  prosjram. 

1  was  amazed  when  the  gentleman  made  this  admission,  and  he 
got  a  good  hand  on  this,  the  only  good  hand  he  got:  "There  has  been 
enacted  in  the  past  6  years  more  desirable  social  legislation  than  in 
any  single  period  in  the  history  of  government  of  the  United  States." 
And  he  got  a  good  hard  en  it. 

Then  he  went  on  to  sny.  "It  Is  to  be  doubted  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  our  people  would  wish  to  reverse  or  repeal  these  reforms." 
So  evidently  the  gentleman  doesn't  wish  to  repeal  or  abandon  that 
part  of  the  program.  Now  are  we  supposed  to  ask  questions.  Mr. 
Chairman'  I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  ought  to  be  able  to 
defend  himself  He  made  a  very  forceful  speech,  and  yet  he  didn't 
sav  he  would  abandon  the  N.  Y  A.,  the  C.  C.  C,  or  any  part  of  the 
program,  and  he  admits  that  the  social  security  has  taken  very  for- 
ward sttps.  and  I  would  like  to  know  If  he  would  like  to  abandon  It 
and  what  part  of  the  New  Deal  he  would  abandon  In  order  to  balance 
the  Fed'-ral  Budcjet. 

Senator  Ellender.  Congres.sman  Johnson,  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken  rannot  participate  In  this  discussion,  and  maybe  Congress- 
man GR.^NT  can  give  us  some  Information  on  the  subject.  Suppose 
we  find  out  from  him. 

Congressman  Grant  nf  Indiana  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  these  words  In  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
when  he  said  when  this  program  of  spending  was  Inaugurated.  It 
was  done  by  the  common  consent  of  the  Nation  and  all  parties 
politically,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Republican  delegation  in 
Congress  went  along.  And  that  Is  true.  At  that  they  had  .'^ome 
hopes  for  the  future  as  promised  by  the  man  who  had  Just  been 
InauKurated  as  President. 

Experience  has  proven  to  us.  however,  that  the  Economy  Act  of 
1933,  cutting  the  payments  to  veterans.  Is  about  the  only  thing  that 
has  remalneid.  They  alone  have  been  the  victims  of  this  economy 
program  I  am  more  Inclined  to  believe  the  President  In  his  state- 
ment that  he  made  In  1932.  that  "any  government,  like  any  family, 
can  for  a  year  spend  a  little  more  than  it  earns,  but  you  and  I  know 
a  Continuation  of  that  program  leads  to  the  poorhouse." 

Congressman  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  Now.  why  not  let's  get  down 
to  cases?  Why  don't  you  tell  this  audience  and  the  radio  audience 
what  part  of  the  New  Deal  you  would  abandon  this  time  In  order  to 
balance  the  Budget?  Isn't  that  a  fair  question  and  Isn't  that  what 
we  are  discussing? 

Congressman  Grant  of  Indiana.  No;  I  dont  believe  it  Is  a  fair 
question,  but  I  want  to  say  something  about  It.  First  of  all.  I  don't 
believe  the  Budget  can  he  balanced  by  mere  pruning  of  expenses 
here  and  there.  It  was  said  In  the  speech  by  the  Senator  that  In 
1932  we  saw  the  coming  of  an  entirely  new  political  philosophy  In 
America,  and  that  Is  the  thing  that  distresses  me.  but  when  you  ask 
which  of  those  things  we  ought  to  cut  out.  true,  those  of  themaelves 
wouldn't  l>alance  the  Budget,  btit  I  would  quit  putting  in  a  million 
dollars  to  promote  W.  P.  A.  at  the  world's  fair.  I  would  quit  spend- 
ing a  million  and  a  half  In  W.  P.  A.  for  travel  expense.  I  would  quit 
talking  atKJUt  spending  two  or  three  hundred  million  dollars  to  build 
a  ditch  across  the  State  of  Florida,  and  other  such  useless  uses  of 
the  Federal  money. 

Senator  Ellender.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  the  Congress  voted  down 
that  proposition.  Congressman  Grant? 

Congressman  Grant  of  Indiana.  Quite  true,  but  I  believe — I  only 
say  I  belle\-e — that  It  had  the  endorsement  of  the  administration.  I 
think  It  Is  not  denied  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  Is  with  us  tonight.  Is  known  as  one  of  the  administration 
spokesmen.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  that 
matter  before  the  Senate. 

Congressman  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  answer  you  and 
an«wer  this  question  alxjut  balancing  the  Budget?  I  have  an 
exact  answer;  it  Is  absolute;  It  doesn't  deal  In  generalities.  It 
comes  from  John  W.  Hanes.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Speaking  at  Indianapolis.  Ind..  May  4,  he  said  this,  and  I  recom- 
mend this  to  all  new  dealers  and  to  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  Just  propounded  this  question.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  says:  "The  economic  history  of  our  country 
points  clearly  to  the  only  sound  solution  for  employment,  for 
weak  capital  nxarkets,  and  for  an  unbalanced  Budget.    That  solu- 


tion is  the  creation  of  a  healthy,  prosperous  economy,  whose  max- 
imum powers  can  be  generated  only  under  profitable  private 
enterprise." 

I  think  that  Is  a  good  enough  answer  for  anybody,  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  going  to  accept  it. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  In  the  legerdemain  the  Senator 
from  Florida  gave  a  while  ago  with  reference  to  these  figures  on 
the  National  Budget.  I  thought  something  like  this  would  come 
up  in  the  way  of  giving  the  pedigree  of  all  the  Republican  Presi- 
dents that  were  past,  so  I  want  to  deal  with  cases.  I  am  going 
to  deal  with  something  very  specifically,  instead  of  generalities. 
I  have  here  before  me  the  statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States.  February  28.  1939.  and  my  colleagues  are  looking 
over  my  shoulder  and  they  can  verify  these  figures. 

The  gross  Federal  debt  on  that  date  was  forty  and  one-half 
billion  dollars.  The  cash  balance  In  the  Treasury  General  Fund 
on  May  24  was  only  two  million  nine  fifty-two — not  the  figures 
quoted  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Senator  E^llender.  Mr.  CaAwroRD 

Congressman  Crawford.  Walt  a  minute;  you  are  very  anxious 
to  get  something  In  detail.  Furthermore,  I  find  on  the  same  sheet 
that  Government  has  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  based 
on  guarantee,  $5.438  000.000.  It  has  In  the  form  of  obligations 
based  on  credit  of  the  United  States  another  $1.289  000.000.  It 
has  an  additional  four  billion  three  hundred  forty-three  million 
debt  for  Federal  Reserve  notes,  but  we  will  leave  that  out. 

Let's  take  the  forty  and  one-half  billion,  plus  five  billion  four 
thirty-eight,  plus  one  billion  two  clghty-nlne.  that  gives  forty- 
seven  billion  two  twenty-seven.  Let's  deduct  from  that  the 
$12,000,000,000  which  the  Democrats  extended  to  the  western 
European  countries  which  they  haven't  tried  to  collect  in  the  last 
6  years,  not  even  the  Interest. 

Senator  Elixnder.  You  mean  the  Republicans. 

Congressman  Crawford.  That  debt  was  made  during  the  war, 
under  Wilson's  administration. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  Republicans  were 
the  stanchest  advocates  of  our  entry  Into  the  war. 

Congressman  Crawford.  When  you  sum  that  up  you  have  a  $47,- 
000,000,000  debt.  If  we  eliminate  $11,000,000,000  owed  by  four  or 
five  or  six  European  countries,  we  find  three  billion  one  twenty- 
eight  coming  back  to  us  in  the  way  of  capital  stock  in  R.  F.  C,  for 
instance,  a  few  things  like  that. 

Congressman  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  What  does  that  stand  for, 
relief  for  Charlie? 

Congressman  Crawford.  He  doesn't  want  details,  he  wants  gen- 
eralities so  he  can  demagogue  back  at  us.  Three  billion  one  twenty- 
eight  off  the  $47,000,000,000  leaves  you  $44,000,000,000;  and  If  you 
will  take  off  that  $2,000,000,000  bonus,  it  leaves  a  debt  tonight  of 
$42,361,000,000. 

Now.  let  them  deal  with  a  few  of  those  things;  let's  stick  to  the 
Issues  and  keep  away  from  generalities. 

Senator  Ellxnder.  Just  a  minute.  Mr.  Crawford;  you  wouldn't 
attribute  the  war  debt  of  over  $12,000,000,000  to  the  Democrats, 
would  you? 

Congressman  Crawford.  I  certainly  would.  We  were  going  to 
keep  out  of  war  In  November  1916.  and  in  April  1917  we  were  going 
to  save  the  world  for  democracy. 

Congressman  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  And  who  scaled  down  those 
debts? 

Congressman  Crawford.  It  wasn't  a  question  of  scaling  down  the 
debt,  because  the  present  administration  has  been  scaling  down 
the.se  debts  since  1933;  and  that  Is  one  of  the  biggest  demagogic 
points  they  have  today,  how  they  have  scaled  down  the  debt.  They 
have  scaled  down  every  debt  except  the  debt  of  the  taxpayer,  and 
that  is  going  up  all  the  time. 

Senator  Eixender.  I  have  before  me  a  message  of  the  President  on 
the  Budget 

Congressman  Crawford.  Yes;  I  have  that,  too. 

Senator  Ellender.  Delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Congress. 

Congressman  Crawford.  I  have  about  5  pounds  of  messages,  all 
In  print. 

Senator  Elltnder.  If  you  want  to  keep  on  talking,  go  ahead.  I 
Just  thought  I  would  be  given  an  opportunity  of  presenting  actual 
figures  pertaining  to  the  Budget. 

Congressman  Crawford.  I  withdraw.  I  hope  the  Senator  doesn't 
dispute  these  Treasury  statements.     If  he  does.  I  withdraw. 

Senator  Ellender.  No.  But  I  do  dispute  the  method  by  which 
you  have  manipulated  the  figures. 

Congressman  Crawford.  I  didn't  manipulate  them  half  as  bad  as 
Senator  Pepper  did. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  You  have  added  the 
cost  of  the  World  War;  you  have  added  every  bond  Issue  the  Gov- 
ernment has  guaranteed  In  order  to  help  btoslness,  such  as  Federal 
Housing,  Slimi  Clearance,  Rural  Electrification,  Reconstruction 
Finance,  and  the  like. 

Congressman  Crawford.  I  deducted  twelve  billion. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  have  also  added  the  cost  of  the  Bonneville 
Dam.  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  Grand  Coulee.  Boulder  Dam 

Congressman  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  (interposing).  All  of  which 
will  pay  out. 
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Senator  Elleniter.  Exactly.  Then  there  Is  also  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation,  which  Is  pajring  out;  export-import  banks,  which 
Is  being  operated  at  a  profit;  and  the  like;  and  you  charged  all 
their  obligations  as  a  debt  of  the  United  States.  But  now  let  me 
give  the  figures  as  reflected  in  the  Budget.  The  entire  amount  of 
revenues  that  was  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  past 
6  years,  under  the  Roosevelt  administration,  aggregated  $28,088,- 
000,000.  The  total  amount  of  actual  expenditures  were  $47,247,000,- 
000,  thereby  leaving  a  deficit  of  $19,159,000,000.  Now,  let  me  point 
out  to  you  how  that  money  was  spent. 

Congressman  Crawford.  Did  you  add  into  that  these  other 
guaranties? 

Senator  Ellender.  Those  are  not  direct  obligations 

Congressman  Crawford.  Oh.  no.  Talk  about  legerdemain  in 
figures — here  is  $5,438,000,000  he  hasn't  added  In  there  at  all. 

Senator  Ellknder.  But  those  obligations  are  secured  by  ample 
collateral. 

Congressman  Crawford.  Those  are  guaranteed  obligations  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

Senator  Ei.lkndeh.  But,  my  dear  sir,  they  are  secured  with  safe 
and  bankable  papers.  They  are  secured  by  mortgages,  bonds,  and 
so  forth,  in  the  same  manner  as  bank  assets. 

Congressman  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  You  gentlemen  are  never 
going  to  agree  on  what  the  Government  owes.  It  owes  plenty,  no 
question  about  that,  but  let  me  make  this  suggestion.  Do  you  know 
what  the  corporations  of  the  United  States  owe  at  this  time? 

Congressman  Crawford.  Let's  talk  about  the  Federal  debt.  Let's 
not  worry  about  that. 

Congressman  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  They  owe  $185,000,000,000, 
and  they  are  not  worrying  about  it  because  they  have  assets.  So 
does  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  assets. 

Congressman  Crawford.  But  the  Corporation  assets  are  lt€»ns  of 
exchange;  thii^y  can  be  liquidated. 

Coneressman  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  You  never  have  told  us  yet 
what  part  of  the  New  Deal  you  would  abandon. 

Congressman  Crawford.  That  wasn't  the  question  you  asked. 
You  asked  how  to  balance  the  Budget. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  order  to  balance  the  Budget  would  It  not 
be  necessary  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  New  Deal  activities — 
such  as  W.  P.  A.,  flood  control,  roads.  C.  C.  C.  and  the  like? 

Congressman  Crawford.  No;  take  Mr.  Hanes'  formula, 
with  N   Y   A.,  with  C.  C.  C.  or  housing? 

Congressman  Johnson  of  Oklalaoma.  You  don't  want  to  do  away 

Congressman  Crawford.  Check  the  way  I  voted.  I  voted  against 
this  debt  myself. 

Congressman  Grant  of  Indiana.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion: What  do  you  think  we  have  to  show  for  this  extra  $20,000,- 
000.000  debt? 

Senator  Ellznder.  I  have  the  answer  before  me. 

Congressman  Grant  of  Indiana.  We  still  have  people  walking  the 
streets  looking  for  work. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  Is  true,  but  bear  in  mind  that  we  now 
have  5.000.000  more  employable  persons  than  we  had  in  1929. 
This  administration  has  spent  over  $1,000,000,000  in  excess  of 
ordinary  expenses  for  national  defense.  I  think  every  man  on 
both  sides  voted  for  those  Items  with  the  exception  probably  of 
my  friend.  Mr.  Crawford,  who  says  he  didn't  vote  for  any  part  of 
the  debt.  Then  we  have  the  Veterans'  Administration.  We  paid 
the  veterans  $2,000,000,000  by  redeeming  their  bonds.  For  public 
works,  for  highways,  for  providing  electricity,  for  reclamation,  and 
other  Items,  over  $5,000,000,000.  We  have  built  schools,  hospitals, 
sewer  systems,  sidewalks,  parks,  swimming  pools,  and  so  forth,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people,  through  W.  P.  A.     We  have 

Congressman  Grant  of  Indiana.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  mean 
In  tangible  results.  .You  haven't  put  people  back  to  work.  There 
Isn't  confidence  In  business — things  dont  go  ahead. 

Senator  Ellender.  Nothing  tangible?  What  else  can  be  done? 
Has  business  responded?  Business  must  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Forget  the  war  scare.  The  Republicans  are  for  practi- 
cally all  New  Deal  reforms.  They  say  they  can  manage  better. 
They  desire  tax  reforms  that  will  lower  taxes  so  as  to  restore  con- 
fidence. How  can  the  same  services  be  rendered  in  behalf  of  the 
ma^es  with  a  lower  Income  and  at  the  same  time  balance  the 
Budget?  No.  Congressman;  the  "outs"  desire  to  get  "In"  so  that 
our  Government  can  be  operated  for  the  Iwneflt  of  the  few. 

Congressman  Grant  of  Indiana.  There  are  lots  of  people  who 
would  like  to  see  the  day  when  they  can  get  a  Job. 

Congressman  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  Again  I  Insist  you  tell  us 
what  part  of  the  New  Deal  you  wotild  abandon  In  order  to  balance 
the  Budget. 

Congressman  Crawford.  The  Congressman  from  Oklahoma  insists 
on  getting  away  from  the  question.  The  question  is  Government 
spending,  and  that  Is  what  we  are  here  to  dLscuss. 

Congressman  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  There  is  very  little  of  It  you 
boys  voted  against,  If  It  was  in  your  own  districts. 

Congressman  Grant  of  Indiana.  Back  home  in  Indiana  I  heard 
about  priming  the  pump,  and  if  we  put  a  bucketful  of  water  In,  It 
was  supposed  to  make  the  well  start  to  run,  but  under  the  New  Deal 
all  you  get  back  Is  the  primer;  you  put  in  a  bucketful  and  get  back 
a  bucketful  and  the  well  dries  up.  It  happened  in  1937,  the  minute 
we  stopped  the  spending  program.. 


Congressman  Johnson  of  Okla.'boma.  Do  3roti  know  any  Congress- 
man In  Indiana  or  any  State  who  voted  against  any  appropriation 
for  his  own  district  or  State?  It  all  depends  on  who  locks  the  door 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  vote  for  it. 
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Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
Social  Justice  of  June  12: 

(Prom  Social  Justice  for  June  12,  1939) 
Pennstlvania   Legislature  Passes   Bill   Prohibitino   Union  Vio- 
lence— Would  Not  Harm  Bona  Fide  Labor  Groups — Hits  Reds — 
Racketeers 

Harriseurc,  Pa. — Both  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  P.  of  L.  have  con- 
demned the  bill  passed  last  week  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legis- 
lature, which  outlaws  sit-down  strikes  and  Imposes  other 
restrictions  interpreted  by  luilon  leaders  as  oppressive. 

Granted  that  the  bill  does  curb  certain  popular  union  practices. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  where  rank  and  file  workers  are  deprived  of  any 
rights  due  them  under  law  or  ethics. 

The  measure  surely  cannot  be  compared  to  the  reactionary  act 
passed  in  Oregon  last  November. 

Pennsylvania  is  only  one  of  several  States  which 'have  risen  to 
defend  themselves  against  unwarranted  strikes  and  violence  that 
victimize  workers  as  well  as  employers.  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin  also  have  passed  restrictive  labor  laws  in  the  last 
few  months. 

If  anyone  Is  to  blame  for  these  measures,  it  is  leaders  of  the 
John  L.  Lewis  and  Harry  Bridges  school  of  rule  by  force  and  blood- 
shed. With  their  deliberately  conceived  riots  and  general  strikes, 
such  leaders  have  so  discredited  themselves  In  the  eyes  of  the  public 
that  reaction  was  a  natural  sequel. 

RADICAL   AGITATOItS   CAUSE   REACTIONARY    MEASURES 

Now  they  cry  that  labor  is  being  persecuted.  Labor  is  being  perse- 
cuted by  its  own  leaders,  whose  Irresponsible  direction  is  doing  the 
laboring  man  more  harm  than  good. 

Examination  of  the  Pennsylvania  bill  fails  to  reveal  any  inter- 
ference with  labor's  right  to  organize,  to  bargain  collectively  through 
an  agency  of  its  own  choosing,  or  to  enjoy  any  other  right  guaran- 
teed by  the  law  of  the  land. 

On  the  contrary,  the  measure  seeks  to  protect  the  worker  both 
from  employer  domination  and  from  predatory  union  leaders  who 
would  force  him  to  Join  oi-ganizations  against  his  will. 

Coercion  of  employees  by  employers  is  forbidden.  Under  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  an  employer,  another  employee,  a  union  leader,  or 
anyone  else  may  not  forbid  or  force  an  employee  to  Join  any  union. 
Nor  may  an  employer  be  compeUed  by  intimidation  to  submit  to  the 
dictates  of  power-drunk  vuilon  leaders,  who  too  frequently  bear  the 
**red"  label  of  communism. 

Surely  the  outlawing  of  sit-down  strikes  is  not  an  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  workers.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  weapran  iUegal.  It  is  recognized  by  practically  everyone 
but  C.  I.  O.  leaders  as  an  unlawful  seizure  of  another's  propierty. 

In  addition  to  forbidding  sit-downs,  the  measure  orders  the  State 
labor  board  to  respect  craft  unions'  rights  to  decide  for  them.-^elves 
who  shall  be  their  collective  bargaining  agent.  Obviously  this  is  a 
blow  to  the  C.  I.  O.,  which  attempts  and  pretends  to  represent  all 
workers  in  many  plants  where  craft  unions  oppose  C.  I.  O.  repre- 
sentation. 

SHOULD  tJVTXrr  ONLY  RACKETEERS  AND   "REDS" 

•nie  bill  would  prohibit  the  deduction  of  union  dues  from  an 
employee's  pay  check  tuiless  the  employee  individually  and  spe- 
cifically would  ajiprove  such  deduction. 

This  provision,  like  the  others,  is  not  directed  at  bona  flde  labor 
organizations  which  promote  the  welfare  of  workers  and  cooperate 
with  Industry  in  the  Interest  both  of  employer  and  employee.  But 
It  is  intended  to  curb  the  activities  of  racketeers,  who  pose  as  friends 
of  labor  while  exploiting  workers  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  It 
also  seeks  to  squelch  the  growing  influence  of  radical  hate-stirring 
leaders  bent  on  recruiting  American  labor  to  the  ranks  cf  com- 
munism. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  22  the  President 
of  the  United  States  addressed  the  Retailers'  National  Forum 
at  the  Mayllower  Hotel  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  President  chose  as  his  subject  the  financial  policy  of 
the  administration,  and  to  my  mind  he  delivered  one  of  the 
most  able  explanations  of  that  financial  policy  which  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  listen  to. 

Of  necessity  a  financial  policy  entails  taxation.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  lately  from  the  opposition  relative  to  the 
taxing  policy  which  is  complement  to  the  financial  activities 
of  the  administration.  Many  have  complained  about  the 
burdtn  of  taxation.  Others  have  objected  to  the  methods  of 
taxation.  Still  others  have  disagreed  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  load.  All  in  all,  the  subject  involved  in  the  fiscal  policy 
of  this  Government  is  a  live  one. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  compare  our  taxation 
with  that  of  a  common  nation,  England.  Not  that  their  tax 
rate  is  any  justification  for  or  against  our  tax  rate,  but  it  .s 
indicative  of  our  burden  as  compared  with  such  countries  as 
Britain. 

The  President,  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  directed  a 
specific  question  to  one  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner.  Again 
his  question  was  not  in  justification,  but  as  one  of  interest- 
ing comparison.  The  President  asked,  during  the  course  of 
his  speech,  for  a  disclosure  of  the  kind  of  taxes  an  English 
merchant  has  to  pay  to  'keep  England  ?.fioat." 

The  distinguished  guest  to  whom  the  question  was  di- 
rected was  H.  Gordon  Selfridge.  Jr.,  a  former  classmate  of 
King  George  VI.  head  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  depart- 
ment stores  and  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Following  the  dinner.  Mr.  Selfridge  gave  an  exclasive  news- 
paper inter\'lew  relative  to  Britain's  taxation.  The  compar- 
ison is  interesting.  He  said,  generally,  the  average  British 
subject  pays  much  more  than  the  average  American.  The 
39-year-old  Mr.  Selfridge  told  not  only  of  British  taxes  but 
declared  the  President  a  "really  great  man"  and  compli- 
mented him  highly  on  his  "marvelous  speech."  I  further 
quote  the  rest  of  the  interview  relative  to  British  taxation: 

The  British  tax  on  gasoline  Is  16  cents  a  gallon,  bringing  the 
retail  price  up  to  38  cents  a  gallon.  Automobile  tax  Is  $6  for  each 
horsepower,  which  brings  the  tax  on  my  own  car  up  to  1225  each 
year. 

Briti  h  Income  tax  Is  27' ^  percent  on  all  profits,  worked  out  on  a 
government  schedule  which  is  apt  to  t>e  a  little  more  than  the 
balance-sheet  profit  because  of  the  smaller  amount  allowed  by  the 
Government  to  be  spent  for  depreciation,  usually  less  than  is  actu- 
ally spent  by  a  firm. 

Local  taxes,  boiled  on  occupation  of  property,  vary  from  50  per- 
cent to  150  percent  of  assessed  rental — whether  or  not  the  company 
owns  the  property  or  rents. 

A  graduated  tax  is  paid  by  my  company  on  all  salaries  for 
natlon.lI  health  insurance.  Employees  pay  a  tax  themselves  toward 
this  insurance,  and  so  does  the  Government,  for  the  benefit  of 
both  the  health  of  the  employee  and  for  unemployment  benefits. 
It  is  a  sliding  scale,  heavier  in  larger  salaries,  smaller  on  smaller 
salaries. 

Another  hea^-y  burden  Is  to  be  laid  on  buslne.ss  shortly  through 
certain  passage  of  a  new  bill  now  in  Parliament  providing  that 
companies  in  vulnerable  parts  of  the  country  must  erect  air-raid 
shelters  for  all  employees  within  at  least  5  minutes  travel  from  the 
place  of  employment.  These  shelters  must  be  finished  by  Septem- 
ber, or  the  Government  will  not  contribute  27 ',a -percent  subsidy 
promised  it  they  are  completed  in  time. 

Total  taxes  paid  by  British  citizens  this  year  of  a  population  of 
about  40.000.000  would  estimate  alx)Ut  $7,000,000,000. 

It  so  happens  that  England,  maintaining  a  civilization 
similar  to  ours,  has  one  of  the  lowest  tax  rates,  as  compared 
to  other  similar  countries  in  Europe.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures relative  to  Italy,  France,  Germany,  or  the  other  major 


European  powers,  but  they  run  exceedingly  higher  than  the 
British  rate. 

It  might  be  well  for  those  who  complain  so  bitterly,  without 
considering  whether  or  not  we  get  value  received  for  our  tax 
dollar,  to  make  a  comparison  with  these  other  countries, 
such  as  Mr.  Selfridge  has  made,  before  he  condemns  too 
bitterly  the  administration's  financial  policy. 

The  same  figures  obtain  relative  to  a  comparison  of  British 
income  taxation  rates,  which  run  from  2.5  percent  higher  than 
the  American  rate  on  thousand-dollar  incomes  up  to  as  high 
as  68  percent  in  excess  in  the  higher  brackets.  For  details 
of  this  interesting  and  lucid  comparison  may  I  refer  you 
to  the  CoNCRESsiON.'^L  Record,  volume  83,  part  11,  page  3079. 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  under  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Representative  from  Maryland,  the  Honorable  David  J.  Lewis, 
in  an  article  which  goes  Into  detail  relative  to  British  and 
American  taxation. 

That  comparison  cannot  help  but  show  that  we  in  America 
are  still  pretty  well  off. 


Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  13.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  Flag  Day: 

Commonwealth  of  Pfnnstlvania, 

Goveinor's  Office. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  12,  1939. 

ST.^TEMENT  BY  THE  GOVERNOR   ON   FLAG  DAT 

The  fiag,  our  Nation's  well-beloved  Stars  and  Stripes,  was 
adopted  by  Congress  162  years  ago  in  Philadelphia. 

The  day  was  June  14.  1777,  and  again,  as  is  our  custom,  we  pay 
tribute  to  those  brave  men  who  designated  our  Nations  emblem — 
the  symbol  of  democracy,  freedom,  liberty,  and  Justice — by  observ- 
ing Flag  Dav  this  year  on  June  14. 

The  flag  stands  for  what  we  stand  for.  and  we  stand  for  what 
the  flag  stands  for.  Our  fate  and  the  fate  of  our  flag  are  inex- 
tricably intertwined.  It  Is  well,  on  Flag  Day.  that  we  pause  to 
realize  how  true  these  facts  are.  When  we  salute  the  flag  we 
salute  the  Nation,  which  means  that  we  salute  those  who  have 
died  In  giving  us  our  cherished  heritage  of  freedom,  those  who 
carry  on  today  to  preserve  what  ha-s  been  given  us.  and  those  yet 
unborn  who  will  carry  on  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  a  free  people. 

The  Nation's  flag  was  adopted  on  Pennsylvania's  soil  by  a  Con- 
gress which  shortly  afterward,  with  shot  flying  In  nearby  Brandy- 
wine,  had  to  move  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  and  York.  The 
Star*  and  Stripes  constituted  a  precious  piece  of  bunting  to  the 
men  who  marched  under  It  on  Pennsylvania's  rolling  hills,  be- 
cause It  stood  for  their  lives,  their  families,  their  homes,  their 
freedom,   and   their  fortunes. 

Today  that  flag  is  Just  as  precious.  Our  lives,  our  families, 
our  homes,  our  freedom,  and  or  fortunes  stand  or  fall  with  It. 
Our  flag  was  conceived  In  the  midst  of  battle  and  born  at  a 
time  when  liberty  was  most  dangerously  beset — an  emblem  for 
freemen  to  rally  "round.  It  Is  Inspiring  to  recall  that  the  reso- 
lution of  Congress  which  created  the  flag  was  passed  without  a 
single  word  of  recorded  debate  or  argument.  Those  were  days 
when  men  were  on  guard  and  they  spoke  against  anything  that 
d'spleased  them  with  fiery  eloquence  and  at  length— but  on 
the  subject  of  their  flag  they  were,  to  a  man.  in  solid  and  In- 
vincible, and  unalterable  accord.  That  is  the  sort  of  spirit  we 
need  today  when  we  think  or  speak  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Pennsylvania's  men  and  women  have  played  roles  In  the  fight 
for  freedom  which  are  immortal.  We  think  of  them  whenever 
we  think  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  flag,  particularly  at  this  time  when  we  are  again  about 
to  celebrate  Flag  Day.  More  particularly  we  recall  Pennsyl- 
vania's little  seamstress  of  the  flag,  Betsy  Ross,  who  lived  on 
Arch  Street  In  Philadelphia.  Despite  the  fact  that  treasonable 
acts  were  being  sought  out  by  the  enemy  everywhere.  Betsy 
went  about  her  flag-making  business  with  a  courage  which  has 
rome  to  be  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  all  of  us.  Our  men  and 
women  share  alike  in  the  story  oX  our  flag. 
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Pennsylvania.  becauFe  It  is  the  State  that  has  given  the  flag 
to  the  Nation,  sets  Flag  Day  apart  as  a  legal  holiday,  so  that  its 
citizens  may  be  free  to  participate  in  suitable  celebrations.  The 
flag  will  be  flown  from  all  State  buildings  and  properties,  and  I 
know  that  all  oX  our  citizen*  will  properly  display  the  flag  from 
their  homes. 


Economic  Totalitarianism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARL  E.  MAPES 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13.  1939 


EDITORIAL  BY   RAYMOND  MOLEY 


Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Raymond  Moley.  which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  News- 
week: 

[Prom  Newsweek  of  June   12.   1939) 

PERSPECTTVE— ECONOMIC     TOTALITARIANISM 

(By  Ra3miond  Moley) 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Berle.  Jr..  before  the  monopoly  com- 
mittee recently  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  Is  getting.  A 
plan  such  as  Mr.  Berle  describes  Is  not  lo  be  laughed  off.  as  aie 
mo6t  of  the  scpimbled  economic  schemes  emanating  from  the 
administration.  Mr.  Berle  thinks  clearly.  He  knows  precisely 
what  he  Is  driving  at.  His  proposal  Is  a  considered  one  and  a 
plausible  one.  It  would  also  stand  our  present  economic  system 
on  Its  head. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Berle  proposes  that  Government  set  up  a  special 
banking  system  for  capital  credit  to  serve  the  needs  both  of  private 
buf^lness  and  of  public  agencies.  Money  is  to  be  lent  for  private 
businesses  and  for  "nonproductive  purposes  '  such  as.  presumably, 
the  building  of  hospitals,  bridges,  and  other  public  conveniences. 
A  very  low  rate  of  interest  Is  to  be  charged.  The  Government  Is 
to  guarantee,  such  loans,  which  would  not  appear  as  expenditures 
In  the  Federal  Budget.  The  process  by  which  money  would  be 
routed  to  the  happy  recipients  of  these  funds  would  be  a  sort  of 
phantom  circuit  or  Induction.  But.  of  course,  the  Government 
credit  would  be  burdened  Indirectly.  Just  as  an  Individual's  credit 
Is  burdened  when  he  endorses  another  man's  note.  Any  man  who 
has  found  his  fellow  endorsers  unable  to  meet  their  obligations 
knows  that  bankruptcy  can  be  reached  by  this  road  as  well  as  by 
any  other. 

The  foundation  of  this  plan  Is  Imbedded  In  a  profound  con- 
viction of  Mr.  Berle.  He  l)elleves  that  the  present  lack  of  cap- 
ital expenditures  Is  the  result  not  of  restrictions  Imposed  upon 
individuals  by  the  present  regime  In  Washington,  but  of  the 
failure  of  the  present  flnanclal  system  to  meet  "changing  needs 
In  a  changing  economy."  How  our  economy  Is  changing  and 
where  It  Is  going — these  questions  are  not  answered  In  any  detail. 
However,  it  might  be  well  to  ignore  theory  for  the  moment  and 
consider,  first,  the  practicability  of  Mr.  Series  scheme. 

The  R.  F.  C.  and  the  Federal  Reserve  have  been  lending  money 
to  business  borrowers  for  quite  some  time.  In  7  years  the 
total  lending  of  this  sort  has  been  only  $218,000,000.  These 
agencies  have  advertised  that  they  would  make  loans  that  the 
bankers  would  not  make.  But  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  their 
ability  to  find  risk-worthy  borrowers  is  limited,  for  a  bank  that 
lends  $218,000,000  In  7  years  Is  not  mut*  of  a  bsink.  Presumably 
the  Berle  bank  would  do  better.  It  would  find  risk-worthy  bor- 
rowers such  as  hospitals.  Loans  would  also  t>e  made  to  new  and 
growing  industries.  Here  Mr.  Berle  mentions  a  few — "rayon, 
steel  specialties,  or  knockdown  houses."  Some  of  these  enter- 
prises probably  have  no  difficulty  In  getting  loans  now.  for  those 
he  has  mentioned  are  among  the  most  risk-worthy.  But  the  more 
Berle  enumerates  of  loan  prosp>ects.  the  more  he  raises  questions 
of  detail.  And  every  proposition.  In  detail,  can  be  kicked  over. 
becau.se  we  are  a  skeptical  people  these  days.  He  does  not.  for 
example,  mention  loans  to  makers  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
He  does  not  mention  the  inevitable  row  with  labor  and  subcon- 
tractors his  bank  would  risk  by  loans  to  a  prefabricated  housing 
enterprise.  He  does  not  mention  them  because  these  skepticisms, 
in  detail,  add  up  to  the  grand  skepticism  which  is  depression. 

Presumably  the  Berle  bank.  If  It  were  to  Improve  on  the  record 
of  the  R.  P.  C.  and  the  Federal  Reserve,  would  move  to  the  tnne  of 
a  greater  faith  than  that  which  characterizes  the  typical  banker's 
mind.  It  would  be  less  concerned  with  the  sordid  item  of  profit, 
lebs  hopeful  of  "breaking  even  '  on  certain  deals,  and  more  inter- 
ested In  "the  plain  need"  of  society  for  this  or  that  venture  with 
other  people's  nKxney.  For  the  more  important  side  of  the  new 
bank's  activities  would  be  lending  money  to  communities  at 
Inconsequential  rates  of  Interest. 


At  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  money  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gives  or  lends  to  communities,  the  limit  of  what 
a  community  can  do  for  itself  La  public  Improvement  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  judgments  of  the  bankers,  through  whom  It 
is  compelled  to  borrow  money,  and  upon  the  Judgments  of  the  Indi- 
viduals who  have  savings  to  Invest  in  the  securities  of  local  gov- 
ernments. There  is  nothing  in  the  past  record  of  our  local  gov- 
ernments to  indicate  that  there  Is  any  limit  at  all  to  the  appetite 
of  local  politicians  for  money  for  public  improvements.  But  they 
have  been  limited  by  the  means  I  have  suggested  and  by  legal  debt 
limitations.  And  here  Is  the  point  where  Mr.  Berle's  faith  shows 
Itself  at  its  most  effulgent.  Mr.  Berle  believes  it  is  possible,  by  law, 
to  protect  this  sort  of  lending  by  his  bank  against  "partisan 
political  administration."  As  though  paper  protections  could  not 
be  circumvented  by  politicians  and  by  pressure  groups  such  as  the 
potent  lobby  of  mayors,  social-welfare  organizations,  a  vast  army 
of  reliefers,  and  a  puissant  bureaucracy  in  Washington  eager  to 
stay  In  power. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  scheme.  Now 
for  Its  theory,  or  rather  its  theories,  for  Berle  starts  with  two 
theories:  The  first  Is  that  capital  can  \>e  "created  '  outright  through 
a  banking  mechanism;  that  it  is  not,  as  we  have  always  assumed, 
created  by  the  savings  of  people  invested  for  a  productive  purpose: 
that  the  banking  mechanism  can.  out  of  nothing,  "create"  new 
capital  substantially  by  fiat — by  some  financial  legerdemain  which 
Is  not  related  to  savings;  and  "when  one  gets  to  this  point  in  the 
examination  of  the  Berle  thesis  one  is  moved  to  brush  aside  all  of 
the  verbiage  and  say  that  If  this  Is  what  the  game  Is  why  don't 
we  print  money  and  hand  It  out  to  whatever  applicant  can  persuade 
the  people  in  Washington  that  It  Is  for.  in  Mr.  Berle's  words,  "the 
plain  need"  of  society,  or  the  "obvious  needs,"  or  the  "needs  which 
everj'body  recognizes." 

The  other  theory,  which  Mr.  Berle  attributes  to  John  Mavnard 
Keynes.  Is  the  Idea  that  the  national  Income  Is  Increa.sed  by  about 
two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  spent  on  hea\'y  capital  production 
financed  by  Government  funds.  Berle  indicates  that  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  on  this  point,  and  In  that  difference  of 
opinion  I  want  to  be  Included  on  the  profoundly  skeptical  side, 
for  reasons  that  space  does  not  permit  me  to  state  here.  Certainly 
the  Keynes  theory  has  never  been  "demonstrated. "  as  Mr.  Berle 
says,   if  I   understand   the   meaning  of   the  word   "demonstrated." 

I  am  unable  to  see  how  this  plan,  if  seriously  attempted,  could 
result  In  anjrthlng  except  a  new  economic  system.  In  which  the 
motive  powers  that  riow  drive  men  "to  scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days"  are  wiped  out  and.  In  their  place.  Is  put  the  dis- 
cretion of  an  omnipotent  state.  For  Individual  Judgment  about 
the  uses  of  Individual  savings  and  the  employment  of  risk  capital 
would  be  substituted  the  Judgment  of  government.  This  Is  eco- 
nomic totalitarianism. 

I  think  Mr.  Berle  Is  to  be  respected  for  the  frankness  and  clarity 
with  which  he  has  stated  this  case.  If  he  Is  correct  In  his  assump- 
tions that  private  Initiative  has  failed,  then  the  next  step  must  be 
such  a  mechanism  as  he  suggests.  But  the  American  people.  I 
believe,  prefer  individual  selection  not  only  In  the  making  of  their 
investments  and  in  the  creation  of  new  forms  of  business  activity, 
but  In  the  choice  of  their  legislators  and  administrators.  Since 
this  Is  true,  they  will  exercise  their  selective  prerogative  by  voting 
out  of  power,  root  and  branch,  those  officeholders  who  have  lost 
faith  in  the  present  economic  system.  They  will  give  that  system 
another  chance  under  people  who  believe  in  It. 


Alcohol  as  a  Dilution  Agent  for  Gasoline 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  13,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PEORIA   (ILL.)    JOURNAL  TRANSCRIPT 

OP  JUNE  2,   1939 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most  significant  that 
the  motorcar  which  won  the  international  speed  classic  at 
Indianapolis  on  Memorial  Day  was  powered  with  a  motor 
fuel  made  of  alcohol  and  gasoline.  In  connection  with  that 
subject  I  ask  leave  to  insert  a  brief  editorial  from  the  Peoria 
Journal  Transcript,  published  June  2,  1939. 

[From  the  Peoria   (111.)    Jovirnal  Transcript  of  June  2,   1939] 

i»:ath  in  thz  atternoon 

When  death  flicked  Floyd  Roberts  on  the  head  on  Memorial  Day 
afternoon  at  the  Indianapolis  Speedway,  a  diminutive,  dapper, 
daredevil  named  Wilbur  Shaw  was  tramping  a  heavy  foot  on  the 
accelerator  of  his  racing  machine  to  whirl  past  the  WTecked  car 
of  his  rival  driver  to  a  victory  in  the  race  classic. 
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Thus.  In  the  midst  of  death  In  the  afternoon,  m-n  had  demon- 
Rtrated  to  them  the  wisdom  and  practicality  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
as  a  dilution  agent  for  gasoline.  For  Shaw's  car  was  powered  with 
a  mixture  of  gasoline  and  alcohol. 

To  PeorSana  this  feat  of  Shaw's  Is  of  particular  Importance. 
This  community  Is  the  distilling  center  of  the  world.  It  Is  the 
logical  place  to  locate  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from 
farm  products  and  farm  wastes.  The  use  of  alcohol  for  dilution  of 
motor  fuel  Is  being  done  abroad  and  here.  Shaw's  victory  last 
Tuesday  In  an  8-cyllnder  Italian-made  car  demonstrates  In  dra- 
matic fa&hlon  the  potentialities  of  such  a  mixture.  Nor  must  all 
the  credit  go  to  him.  The  men  who  were  Injured,  the  man  who 
died,  and  the  others  who  risked  their  lives  to  provide  the  competi- 
tion all  deserve  a  share  of  the  credit.  To  their  courage  we  pay 
homage  To  the  practical  lesson  of  Shaw's  victory  we  attach  some 
local  significance  because  of  the  potential  demand  for  alcohol  for 
gasoline  dilution  which  his  performance  creates. 


Farmers   Are   Greatly   Helped   by   Farm   Security 

Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1939 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
L'^tration  has  completed  a  survey  of  the  progress  made  by  a 
group  of  typical  rehabilitation  borrowers,  as  of  January  1, 
1939.  This  survey,  covering  1,498  families  in  the  11  counties 
of  the  First  Consressional  District  of  Texas,  showed  they 
had  increased  their  total  net  worth  since  coming  into  the 
program  from  $274,536  to  $928,300  at  the  end  of  the  1938 
ciop  year,  over  and  above  all  debts. 

WTIALTH    INCREASED    $436  42    PER    FARM    FAMILY 

These  families,  therefore,  had  added  a  total  of  $653,764  to 
the  wealth  cf  their  communities,  or  an  average  of  $436.42  per 
family.  These  net  worth  figures,  which  reflect  the  difference 
between  the  total  assets  and  total  liabilities  of  each  family, 
are  considered  an  even  better  indication  of  progress  than  re- 
payment figures,  because  they  show  the  actual  progress  made 
by  the  family. 

AV-ERAGE    or    $144.85    PER    FAMILY    INCREASE    PAST    CROP    TE.« 

During  the  past  crop  year  alone,  these  families  increased 
their  total  net  worth  by  $217,000,  or  an  average  of  $144.85 
for  each  family. 

RAISE    LIVING    AT    HOME   ENCOURAGED 

On?  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  rehabilitation  program  is 
to  enable  borrowers  to  raise  their  own  food  supplies  and 
livestock  feed,  so  they  will  be  less  dependent  upon  cash  crops. 
Their  progress  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  1.498  typical 
P.  S.  A.  families,  who  reported  in  our  district,  had  stored 
away  431,000  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  last  year  to 
-tide  them  through  the  winter.  The  average  family  has  in- 
creased its  annual  production  of  home-canned  food  by  250 
quarts  since  it  first  received  an  F.  S.  A.  loan. 

Moreover,  the  production  of  meat  for  home  use  has  risen 
a  total  of  551.156  pounds  annually,  or  368  pounds  per  fam- 
ily; and  the  average  increase  in  egg  production  for  home 
conrimiption  was  83  dozen  per  family. 

Relatively  few  families  owned  milk  cows  when  they  first 
sought  P.  S.  A.  aid.  and  this  lack  often  was  reflected  in  the 
health  of  their  children.  By  the  end  of  the  1938  crop  year, 
however,  the  borrowers  in  our  district  reported  that  they  had 
increased  their  milk  production  by  an  average  of  435  gallons 
annually,  or  a  total  of  652.040  gallons. 

This  increase  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs  does  not  mean 
additional  competition  with  farmers  in  other  areas,  since 
virtually  the  entire  output  was  consimied  at  home.  It  rep- 
resents improved  diet,  based  on  foodstuffs  which  previously 
were  not  available,  usually  accompanied  by  a  marked  im- 
provement in  health. 


DEBTS    ADJUSTED 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  distress  among  farmers 
Is  the  fact  that  they  are  overburdened  with  debts.  Conse- 
quently the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  set  up  local 
farm  debt  adjustment  committees  to  bring  the  debtor  and 
his  creditors  together  for  a  friendly  discussion  of  their  mu- 
tual problems.  These  committees  have  no  legal  authority 
to  compel  adjustments,  but  usually  they  find  it  possible  to 
reach  agreements  for  extending  the  time  of  payment,  re- 
ducing interest  rates,  or  scaling  down  the  obligations.  As 
a  result,  the  farmer  is  saved  from  foreclosure,  and  his  cred- 
itors obtain  substantial  payments  on  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  uncollectible  debts. 

In  our  district  139  farm  families  had  been  helped  through 
such  debt  adjustments  up  to  January  1939.  Their  obligations 
were  scaled  down  from  $336,758  to  $298,842.  a  total  reduction 
of  $37,916,  or  11.2  percent.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  ad- 
justments, a  total  of  $4,170  in  back  taxes  was  paid  to  local 
governmental  agencies.  In  addition,  four  group  cases  were 
adjusted,  which  benefited  182  farmers.  In  these  instances 
debts  amounting  to  $615,500  were  scaled  down  to  $164,625,  a 
reduction  of  $450,875.  or  73.2  percent. 

BETTER  LAND  TENURE  FOR  TENANTS 

Another  main  object  of  the  rehabilitation  program  is  to 
get  better  land  tenure  for  borrowers  who  are  tenants  or 
sharecroppers.  While  many  of  the  borrowing  families  are 
owners,  the  rep>ort  showed  that  among  the  tenants  415  had 
obtained  written  instead  of  oral  leases.  Moreover,  136  had 
advanced  from  a  sharecropper  to  a  tenant  status  during  the 
year. 

MANY    RECEIVING    MEDICAL    ATTENTION 

There  are  three  other  measiu-es  of  the  progress  made  by 
these  rehabilitation  boiTowers.  The  report  showed  that  122 
families  were  getting  medical  attention  through  participa- 
tion in  group  medical  care  programs.  992  were  practicing 
definite  erosion-control  measures,  and  1,969  children  of  school 
age  were  enabled  to  attend  school  as  a  direct  result  of  the  re- 
habilitation program. 

The  field  workers  of  F.  S.  A.  reported  that  they  knew  per- 
sonally of  1,626  families  in  our  district  who  were  eligible  and 
in  need  of  rehabilitation  loans,  but  were  imable  to  obtain 
them  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

TENANT  LOANS  TO  PURCHASE   HOMES 

Next  to  the  rehabilitation  program  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration's chief  function  is  to  make  loans  to  tenants, 
sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers  for  the  purchase  of  family- 
size  farms  under  the  terms  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act. 

W^ile  loans  have  been  confined  to  certain  counties  in  each 
State  we  will  have  made  approximately  69  such  loans  in  our 
district,  aggregating  $359,564.56,  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Last  year,  the  first  in  which  the  tenant-purchase  program 
was  in  operation.  18  loans  tataling  $81,557  were  made  in  our 
district.  This  year  we  estimate  we  will  be  able  to  make  51 
loans  aggregating  about  $278,007.56. 


Testimonial  to  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael  J.  Lavelle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  13,  193^ 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.     JAMES     A.     FARLEY     AT     TESTIMONIAL 

BANQUET 


Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
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James  A.  Parley.  Postmaster  General,  at  the  testimonial 
banquet  in  honor  of  the  diamond  jubilee  of  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Michael  J.  Lavelle.  the  distinguished  and  universally  beloved 
prelate,  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York  City  on  June 
6.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Your  Excellency,  Archbishop  Spellman:  Your  Excellency,  Bishop 
Donohue;  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Lavelle.  honored  guest;  Governor 
Lehman;  Mayor  LaGuardIa;  Governor  S:nith:  right  reverend  and 
very  reverend  monslg^norl;  reverend  fathers;  honored  guests;  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  as  has  been  so  aptly  said  by  the  preceding  speakers. 
It  is  given  to  few  to  serve  bo  long  with  such  distinction  as 
has  our  beloved  friend  in  whose  honor  we  are  gathered  here  to- 
night. In  every  field  of  service  to  his  fellowman.  Monsignor 
Lavelle  has  given  of  himself  without  rcEcrve  or  without  thought 
of  reward.  In  the  service  of  his  church,  his  city,  his  State,  and 
his  country,  he  typifies  not  only  the  model  of  service  but  also 
the  ideal  of  service  for  which  many  strive  but  few  attain.  His 
career  has  been  the  exceptional  one,  though  built  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  commonplace.  His  thoughts  have  been  of  others. 
His  labors  have  been  for  others.  His  has  been  a  life  replete  with 
charitable  Intentions  accomplished,  administrative  duties  per- 
formed, pastoral  responsibilities  completely  met. 

We  mark  here  Just  another  milestone  in  his  extraordinary  career. 
When  most  men  would  be  thinking  of  slackening  up  in  their 
labors,  his  exceptional  vigor  and  energy,  coupled  with  his  deter- 
mined courage,  and  will  to  carry  on,  Insure  a  continuance  of  his 
active  participation  in  the  activities  of  both  the  church  and  the 
community.  His  presence,  among  these  with  whom  he  has  worked, 
today  contributes,  not  only  the  fruits  of  his  zeal,  but  also  the 
benefits  of  a  wl5dom.  mellowed  and  sharpened  by  the  experience 
of  most  normal  lifetimes.  His  is  not  only  tlxe  privilege  to  serve, 
but  the  duty  to  counsel. 

At  this  time,  when  so  many  young  men  are  starting  on  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  priests.  It  might  not  be  remiss  for 
us  to  look  back  60  years,  to  the  time  when  Monsignor  Lavelle  first 
came  to  St.  Patrick's  as  an  assistant  pastor.  In  those  days,  most 
men  were  more  concerned  about  their  own  Interests  than  about 
the  welfare  of  others.  Life  then  was  a  struggle  of  individuals. 
Living  was  not  so  confused.  But  during  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened, not  only  has  the  problem  of  living  become  a  changed  one, 
but  also  the  motives  of  men  have  changed.  No  longer  can  the 
Individual  think  only  of  himself.  He  mu.st  think  of  others,  for 
the  welfare  of  others  bears  directly  on  the  welfare  of  each  indi- 
vidual. Living  ha£  become  more  complicated  and  not  a  bit  less 
difficult. 

Monsignor  Lavelle,  with  that  rare  vision  given  to  few,  must  have 
foreseen  what  was  coming,  for  his  whole  life  has  exemplified  that 
cooperative  service  which,  in  the  last  decade,  has  become  so 
prevalent  among  the  Influential  men  and  women  of  America, 
whether  they  be  churchmen,  industrialists,  labor  leaders,  or  public 
servants.  He.  in  the  distant  past,  was  a  pioneer  in  a  field,  where 
now  he  numbers  as  co-workers,  many  who  were  not  bom  until 
long  after  his  labors  began.  It  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  see 
the  struggle  of  a  few  hardy  souls  become  the  pattern  for  the 
many.  He.  as  a  young  man,  took  part  in  the  prologue  of  the 
drama  that  now.  In  its  last  act.  is  approaching  the  happy  ending. 
May  God  spare  him,  so  that  in  the  epilog  he  may  actively  be 
part  of  the  successful  culmination,  the  attainment  of  which  will 
have  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  such  un.selfish  and  tireless  workers, 
as  has  been  this  man  of  Christ,  Monsignor  Lavelle. 


The  General  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Commission 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1939 


REPORT   OP   THE    REORGANIZATION    MEETING,   MAY    17,    1939 


Mr.  CROWE.  Mi'.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  report  of  the 
reorganization  meeting  of  the  General  Anthony  Wayne  Me- 
morial Commission,  Wednesday,  May  17,  1939: 

Reorganization  meeting  of  the  General  Anthony  Wayne  Me- 
morial Commission  was  held  May  17,  1939,  In  office  Immediately 
off  the  Speakers  lobby,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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In  attendance  at  the  meeting  were  Senator  Robert  Taft  and 
Representative  Cliff  Clevenger.  of  Ohio;  Representative  Eugene  B. 
Crowe,  of  Indiana.  Ninth  District;  Harry  G.  Hogan  and  W.  A 
Kunkel.  Jr..  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Absent  from  the  meeting  were  Senator  Frederick  Van  Nuys,  of 
Indiana;  Senator  Vic  Donahey.  of  Ohio;  Representative  Dow  Harter, 
of  Ohio;  and  William  Wayne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Invited  to  attend  and  present  also  were  Representative  George 
W.  Gillie.  Fourth  District,  Indiana;  his  secretary,  Charles  Baird; 
and  Mark  Thisllethwaite,  of  the  Port  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Wa.shlngton  Bureau. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  by  W.  A    Kunkel 
Jr..  secretary.     The  chairman  of  the  Commission,  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg,   having   resigned,   W.    A.    Kunkel,   Jr.,   suggested    that 
j    Eugene  B.  Crowe  be   appointed  temporary  chairman.     Mr    W    A 
]    Kunkel.   Jr..   seconded    by   Senator   Robert   Taft,    moved   that    Mr. 
i    Crowe    be    elected    permanent   chairman.     Mr.   Crowe    was   unani- 
mously elected.     It  was  also  unanimously  agreed  that  the  present 
secretary   and   treasurer  bf    the    Commission.    W.    A    Kunkel     Jr 
and  Harry  G.  Hogan,   redpectively.  retain  their  offices  until   such 
time  as  successors  should*^  be  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

A  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission to  communicate  with  the  Director  of  the  Budget  request- 
ing him.  on  behalf  of  the  President,  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
an  estimate  in  the  amount  of  $2,500  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  activities  of  the  Commission  and  this  to  be  a  basis  of 
appropriation  therefor. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  H.  R.  6269.  a  bill  authorizing 
a  survey  of  the  route  of  the  proposed  General  Anthony  Wayne 
Memorial  Parkway  between  Fort  Wayne  and  Toledo  Introduced 
In  Congress  on  May  10.  1939.  by  Cliff  Clevenger,  Bryan  Ohio 
It  was  observed  that  this  bill  was  somewhat  in  conflict  with 
H.  J.  Res.  406.  approved  August  19.  1937,  creating  the  Commission. 
After  some  discussion  participated  In  by  Senator  Tnft.  Repre- 
sentatives Crowe  and  Clevenger.  and  Messrs.  Hogan  and  Kunkel. 
It  Was  concluded  that  the  conflict  between  the  two  resolutiom 
could  be  covered  by  the  body  of  the  resolution  being  amended, 
or  a  new  bill  Introduced. 

Moved  by  Harry  G.  Hogan.  seconded  by  Senator  Robert  Taft.  that 
said  H.  R  6269  either  be  amended  or  a  resolution  cf  same  purport 
be  Introduced  that  would  Include  a  determination  for  a  permanent 
shrine  or  memorial  in  Fort  Wayne,  as  provided  In  the  original 
resolution.    Motion  carried. 

Accordingly,  Representative  Eugene  B.  Crowe  introduced  on  May 
17.  1939.  the  following  bill.  No.  H  R.  6375. 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  order  to  further  and  amplify  the  pur- 
poses outlined  In  House  Joint  Resolution  406.  first  session  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  the  National  Park  Service  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
military  route  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  during  his  campaign  against 
the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  Territory  In  1794.  The  said  survey 
shall  outline  and  locate  a  parkway  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the 
\  original  route,  and  Indicate  the  type  and  location  cf  an  appropriate 
permanent  shrine  or  memorial  to  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  along  said 
parkway  or  at  its  terminus.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  this  combined  memorial  project  and  such  other  data  as  would  be 
valuable  shall  be  obtained  by  said  survey. 

"Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$30,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended 
m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

On  motion  of  Harry  G.  Hogan,  seconded  by  Cliff  Clevenger.  the 
meeting  adjourned,  to  further  convene  on  call  of  the  chairman. 

W.  A.  Kunkel,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


Treadmill  for  Dogs  Will  Cost  $1,350 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  13,  1939 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7.  1939.  on  page  2455, 
I  extended  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
included  therein  an  invitation  to  bid  by  the  Procurement 
Division  cf  the  Treasury  Department  on  a  "treadmill  for 
dogs."  I  also  made  certain  comments  thereon.  I  was 
immediately  besieged  with  requests  for  information  as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  this  treadmill  was  to  be  used. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  unemployment 
statistics  issued  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  we 
had  3,000  more  people  on  the  unemployment  list  in  January 
1939  than  the  average  number  of  unemployed  during  the 
year  1932,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  according  to 
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Relief  Administrator  Harrington's  flpures  we  had  some 
3  000  000  more  people  on  relief  in  February  1939  than  in 
Prbruary  1933.  the  last  month  the  Republican  Party  was  in 
power,  the  only  reason  I  could  see  as  to  why  the  treadmill 
was  being  purchased  by  the  administration  was  for  a  yard- 
stick with  which  to  measure  the  progress  the  New  Deal  has 
made  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  recovery,  unemploy- 
irOQient.  and  relief  since  March  4.  1933. 

Icall  especial  attention  to  the  item  enclosed  herewith  from 
the  International  News  Service  to  the  effect  that  the  tread- 
mill would  cost  $1,350.    The  article  reads  as  follows: 

TEIA5TTRT     BUYS     TREADMILL     FOR     FTS     WATCHDOG 

The  mythical  United  States  Treafiury  watchdog  apparently  Is  a 
reality  Fiscal  expt-ru  dlsclus>ed  yesterday  the  Government  Is  buy- 
ing a  treadmill  at  a  ccst  of  $1,350  for  a  dog  owned  by  the  financial 
agency  The  canine,  whoae  Identity  was  not  revealed,  serves  under 
the  Treasury  8  Public  Health  Division,  and  wUl  be  put  through  the 
treadmill  for  scientific  research  Into  fatigue. 


The  Works  Progress  Administration  Investigation 

I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  13.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  COL    F   C    H.\RRINGTON.  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
THE   WORKS   PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  consent 
granted  for  extension  of  remarks.  I  desire  to  include  the 
following  statement  made  by  Col.  P.  C.  Harrington.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  on  June  13, 
1939.  before  the  committee  investigating  the  W.  P.  A.: 

I  have  been  following  the  general  trend  of  the  testimony  which 
has  been  presenttd  to  this  committee  In  connection  with  Its  inves- 
tigation, but  have  not'  read  such  testimony  In  detnll  Furthtrmore. 
1  have  purposely  refrained  from  Issuing  any  statements  In  connec- 
tion with  the  testimony  given,  although  much  of  It  was  Inaccurate 
and  some  was  obviously  unfair.  Relying  upon  the  assurance  that  I 
would  be  given  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee,  I 
did  not  desire  to  make  any  public  comment  on  these  matters. 

On  April  5.  1939.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee  chairman 
enumerating  important  issues  which  I  thought  the  committee 
should  study  In  ccnnectlon  with  the  formulation  of  policies  for  the 
future  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Subsequently,  on 
April  20.  1939.  at  the  committee's  request.  I  presented  my  own  views 
on  these  various  points  and  submitted  with  that  letter  a  number  of 
exhibits  giving  d.ita  concerning  the  Worlcs  Progress  Administration 
program  in  somewhat  elaborate  and  detailed  form. 

I  request  authority  at  this  point  to  Insert  copies  of  both  of  these 
letters  in  the  record  Since  some  of  the  exhibits  which  accompanied 
my  secQTid  letter  were  In  rather  bulky  form.  I  am  not  asking  that  all 
of  thein  be  Inserted  In  the  record.  However,  some  of  the  exhibits 
were  relatively  brief  and  because  of  their  Importance  and  pertinency 
to  this  investigation  I  would  like  to  submit  them  with  supplemental 
data,  together  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  bulky  exhibits.  In 
the  record. 

There  are  certain  general  comments  upon  this  investigation. 
Insofar  as  It  has  developed  up  to  the  present  time,  which  I  would 
like  to  make  at  this  point.  The  first  Is  that  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine,  no  official  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration occupying  an  Important  and  responsible  position  has  been 
revealed  as  having  engaged  In  any  wrongdoing,  either  ethical  or 
financial.  Human  nature  being  what  It  Is.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
hope  that  In  an  organization  comprising  approximately  3.000.000 
Individuals  there  wotild  not  be  abuses,  but  on  the  whole  I  believe 
that  the  record  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  as  revealed 
m  this  Investigation.  Is  one  of  remarkable  Integrity,  especially  in 
view  of  the  complex  problem  with  which  It  had  to  deal,  and  the 
ytry  large  sums  of  money  which  It  has  had  to  handle 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  Is  that 
many  cases  concerning  which  testimony  has  been  given  before 
this  committee  are  cases  In  which  the  investigation  had  been 
initiated  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  through  Its  own 
Division  of  Investigation  and  which  had  been  handled  through  to 
a  proper  conclusion  imder  law  and  regulations  either  by  a  re- 
ferral to  the  Department  of  Justice  or  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  or  by  administrative  action  within  the  Works  Progress 
Administration.     I  feel  a  very  considerable  degree  of  confldeuce  in 


our  Division  of  Investigation  and  Its  handling  of  these  matters. 
The  Director  of  the  Division  reports  to  me  directly,  so  that  I  have 
the  Division  under  my  personal  control. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  Is  that  many  of  the 
matters  concerning  which  testimony  has  been  given  to  the  com- 
mittee are  really  In  the  realm  of  past  hlstor>-.  They  represent 
occurrences  which  we  had  already  Investigated  and  concerning 
which  action  had  been  taken.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
some  of  these  involved  mistakes.  I  wish  to  repeat,  however,  that 
I  do  not  believe  It  would  have  been  possible  for  anyone  to  conduct 
this  vast  program  without  making  mistakes,  and  I  think  the 
record  conclusively  shows  that  we  have  been,  throughout  the  period 
cf  operation  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  attempting 
to  eliminate  these  errors  and  improve  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

IXirlng  the  course  of  the  investigation  there  have  been  certain 
glaring  misstatements  of  fact  presented  to  the  committee.  I  do 
not  wish  to  attempt  to  refute  these  at  this  time,  as  my  Interest 
Is  more  with  the  broader  Issues  which  are  Involved,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  making  the  general  observation  that  some  of  the 
things  to  which  the  committee  ha*  listehed  have  been  completely 
untrue.  I  wish  to  cite  one  Instance  of  which  I  had  personal  knowl- 
edge in  my  former  capacity  as  Chief  Engineer.  One  of  the  com- 
mittee's Investigators,  Mr.  Burton,  produced  as  a  witness  a  Mr. 
Lancelot  Armstrong,  who  Is  an  attorney  for  a  truckers'  association 
In  New  York  City.  Mr.  Armstrong's  sole  motivation  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Works  Progress  Administration  was  that  of  securing  a 
decision  favorable  to  his  clients.  The  Issue  was  whether  the  Works 
Progress  Adraintstratlcn  in  New  York  City  was  Justified  in  requir- 
ing that  bids  on  heavy  trucks  should  be  limited  to  trucks  of  not 
over  a  certain  age.  The  decision  In  this  matter  was  made  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  securing  suitable  modem  equipment  for  the 
work  which  was  being  done  in  New  York  City  and  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  efficiency  of  operations  there. 

Mr  Armstrong  was  given  every  concolvable  consideration.  He 
had  a  conference  with  Colonel  Somervell,  the  New  York  City 
Administrator  in  New  York,  with  me  in  Washington,  and  with 
Colonel  Somervell  and  me  Jointly  In  my  office  in  Washington.  His 
contention  that  the  trucks  to  which  contracts  were  awarded  were 
under  capacity  was  investigated  by  loading  theee  trucks  and  weigh- 
ing the  loads  which  they  carried,  which  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  his  contention  was  unfounded. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  Mr.  Armstrong  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  made  the  wholly  ridiculous  statement  that  the  decision 
made  in  this  matter  had  cost  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
In  New  York  City  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  which  might  other- 
wl.se  have  been  saved.  Whether  Mr.  Armstrong  was  making  a 
deliberate  misstatement  or  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  economics 
of  truck  operation  I  do  not  know,  but  my  opinion  Inclines  to  the 
former.  Certain  other  testimony  before  the  committee  relating  to 
such  matters  as  administrative  costs,  sponsors'  contributions  and 
efficiency  percentage  on  Works  Progress  Administration  projects, 
indicates  either  a  complete  lack  of  knowledge  of  Works  Progress 
Administration  operations  or  very  careless  investigators. 

However,  I  cite  this  one  instance  of  which  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge merely  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  testimony  which  has  been  given  before  It  could  be 
completely  and  conclusively  refuted  if  time  were  available. 

I  wish  now  to  pass  to  a  few  points  of  general  pwUcy  which  are 
exceedingly  important  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  future  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  program.  These  points  are  aa 
follows : 

(a)   The  efficiency  with  which  the  program  has  been  conducted. 

(b4  Should  the  construction  program  oprmted  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  be  curtailed  by  legislative  provisions? 

(c)  The  nonconstructlon  program  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration with  particular  reference  to  the  group  of  activities  comprised 
In  the  Federal  Arts  Projects. 

(d)  Cost  of  administration. 

(e)  The  relations  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  with  labor 
organizations  and  specifically  with  the  Workers  Alliance. 

THE  EFFICIENCT  WrrH  WHICH  THE  PROGRAM   HAS  BEEN  CONDUCTXD 

Efficiency  Is  a  much-abused  word.  The  same  methods  which  may 
be  efficient  In  one  situation  may  be  highly  inefficient  In  another. 
The  conduct  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  represents  a 
special  and  peculiar  problem. 

Up  to  the  time  when  I  was  first  detailed  for  duty  with  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  in  September  1935  my  entire  train- 
ing along  engineering  lines  had  been  to  conduct  construction 
operations  at  lowest  possible  unit  costs.  Under  modern  conditions 
this  Inevitably  involves  the  use  of  the  maximum  of  equipment  and 
machinery  and  the  nUnlmum  of  lattor.  It  very  soon  became  ap- 
parent to  me.  however,  that  the  operation  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  program  along  these  lines  would  certainly  not 
carry  out  the  obvious  Intent  of  Congress  in  appropriating  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  needy  unemployed  through  the  conduct  of  a 
work  program.  Since  my  appomtment  as  Federal  Administrator, 
I  have  publicly  stated  In  the  following  language  what  I  conceive 
to  be  my  mission  In  administering  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration: 

(a)  To  administer  the  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  the 
maximum  proportion  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  hands  of 
the  able-bodied,  needy  unemployed. 

(b)  To  secure  from  the  funds  expended  the  ma^nimnm  results 
In  the  creation  of  valuable  public  assets. 
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1  desire  to  place  all  possible  emphasis  on  the  order  In  which  I 
have  stated  these  two  factors.  I  conceive  this  necessary  In  order 
to  carry  out  my  responsibilities. 

I  believe  that  an  examination  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration program  on  the  foregoing  basis  will  demonstrate  that  it 
has  achieved  a  rotable  success.  For  example,  over  95  percent  of 
Works  Progress  Administration  workers  are  taken  from  the  certi- 
fied relief  rolls,  that  Is.  are  needy  and  unemployed.  Furthermore, 
86  percent  of  the  total  Federal  Works  Progress  Administration 
expenditures  are  going  directly  into  the  hands  of  project  workers 
In  the  form  of  wages.  Approximately  10  ij  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  are  expended  for  materials  and  equipment,  and  administra- 
tive costs  are  being  held  to  a  figure  of  approximately  3 'a  percent, 
although  5  percent  is  permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  current 
appropriation  act. 

There  are  certain  other  conditions  peculiar  to  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  program  which  aflect  this  question  of  efficiency. 
One  is  that  our  heaviest  load  and  greatest  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding employment  arises  In  those  seasons  of  the  vear  when  private 
construction  activities  are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  We  have  to 
continue  our  operations  during  the  winter  months  under  severe 
handicaps  in  order  to  provide  our  workers  with  the  wages  which 
to  them  mean  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Any  construction  en- 
terprise which  Is  operated  to  give  low-unit  costs  curtails  Its  opera- 
tions to  the  minimum  during  this  period.  In  fact,  it  Is  this  very 
curtailment  of  private  enterprise  which  makes  our  problem  more 
difficult. 

Another  handicap  against  which  we  have  had  to  struggle  is  that 
of  labor  turn-over  on  our  projects.  It  is  highly  proper  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  encourage,  in  fact,  to  require,  that  Works 
Progress  Administration  workers  shall  leave  our  rolls  when  oppor- 
tunities for  private  employment  are  offered.  However,  this  means 
at  times  that  200.000  workers  per  month  are  separated  from  the 
prrgram  and  almost  inevitably  these  are  among  o'or  more  eiflcient 
workers.  This  introduces  a  handicap  against  which  we  have  to 
struggle   In   conducting   our   projects   efficiently. 

A  third  difficulty  which  faces  us  Is  the  combination  of  a  monthly 
security  wage  set  on  the  basis  of  providing  a  minimum  subsistence 
standard  with  a  prevailing  hourly  rate  requirement  Imposed  upon 
us  by  law.  This  means  that  on  a  given  project  we  may  have 
monthly  hours  of  work  for  various  Individuals  ranging  from  50 
to  130  hours  per  month.  To  permit  the  persons  earning  the  higher 
hourly  rates  to  work  the  same  number  of  hours  as  those  who 
earn  lower  ones  would  greatly  Increase  the  cost  of  the  program 
ond  cannot  be  done.  Therefore,  we  face  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing restxlts  with  a  working  crew  whose  Individual  members  will 
change  continuously  throughout  each  month. 

I  do  not  wish  to  present  any  alibi  In  this  matter  of  efficiency, 
but  much  has  Ijeen  said  about  cheaper  results  that  ccu'.d  be  ob- 
tained in  construction  under  contract.  I  have  had  a  good  many 
years  of  experience  In  administering  contract  work,  and  I  believe 
thoroughly  In  the  contract  system  as  applied  to  many  forms  of 
construction.  However,  I  think  It  has  been  misleading  that  in  the 
testimony  given  before  this  committee  the  method  of  contract  op- 
eration has  been  held  up  as  a  uniform  paragon  of  efficiency  In 
comparison  to  the  construction  methods  used  by  the  Works 
ProKress  Administration. 

In  leaving  this  topic,  I  wish  to  say  In  conclusion  that  If  effi- 
ciency Is  Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  accomplishing  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Works  Progreas  Administration  was  organized.  I 
think  that  our  efficiency  has  been  high.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  concede  without  argument  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  taken  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent  upon  our 
construction  prcfrram  and  secured  more  results  in  the  way  of  fin- 
ished work,  which,  of  course.  Is  equivalent  to  saying  that  our  unit 
costs  could  have  been  reduced.  The  effect  of  this  would  Inevitably 
have  been  that  the  cost  in  Federal  funds  of  each  worker  on  the 
prof;ram  would  have  been  greatly  increased  and  that  with  the 
same  amount  of  money  that  has  been  provided  a  much  smaller 
volume  of  employment  would  have  t>een  secured.  If  a  reasonable 
concept  of  efficiency  is  adhered  to.  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  case 
in  the  hands  of  any  impartial  Individual.  In  fact,  written  testi- 
mony is  now  In  the  files  of  the  committee  from  public  officials  and 
citizens  from  over  8.000  local  communities  testifying  to  the  high 
degree  of  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion projects. 

BHOrtD  THE  CONSTHTTCTTON  PROGRAM  OPERATED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS 
ADMINISTRATION    BE    CURTAILED    BY    LEGISLATIVE    PROVISIONS? 

There  has  been  discussion  of  various  proposals  for  limiting  the 
construction  program  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  by 
various  restrictions.  These  have  ranged  from  proposals  that  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  program  for  the  constuctlon  of 
public  buildings  should  be  eliminated  or  greatly  curtailed  to  a 
proposal  that  the  Works  Progress  Administration  should  not  be 
permitted  to  engage  In  any  construction  project  costing  more  than 
f25.000. 

So  far  as  building  construction  Is  concerned,  expenditures  on 
public-bunding  projects  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
through  March  1939  represent  10  2  percent  of  total  Works  Progress 
Administration  expenditures  during  this  period.  The  following  Is  a 
partial  list  of  the  varloxxs  types  of  public  buildings  which  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  has  constructed:  Educational  buildings — 
schools,  libraries;  recreational  buildings — auditoriums,  stadiums, 
grandstands,   etc.,   gymnasiums,   pavilions,   bathhouses,   etc.;    hos- 


pitals: penal  institutions;  courthouses,  offices  and  other  adminis- 
trative buildings;  fire  houses;  public  garages;  aircraft  hangars; 
warehouses;   armories. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  buildings,  a  large  amount  of 
rehabilitation  of  existing  structures  and  construction  of  additions 
to  existing  structures  is  also  carried  en  under  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  publlc-bulldlng  program. 

The  total  cost  of  each  of  these  building  projects  varies  from  less 
than  $2,500  to  well  over  $100,000.  In  the  case  of  Works  Progress 
Administration  publlc-bulldlng  projects  approved  by  the  President 
under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938.  projects 
for  which  the  estimated  total  cost  is  $100,000  or  more  per  project, 
account  for  over  half  of  the  total  cost  of  all  such  projects  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Percent  distribution  of  total  cost  of  Works  Progress  Administration 
public-building  projects  approved  by  the  President  under  the 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  Act  of  1938,  by  size  of  project, 
through  February  28,  1939 

Size  of  project: 

Less  than  $25.000 ig  1 

$25  000-849.999 "~_  15  q 

$50.000~$99.999 JiZS.Z"  14  6 

$100,000  and  over "III""  51.7 

Employment  on  the  publlc-bulldlng  projects  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  ranged  from  153.000  persons  In  November  1937 
to  279.000  persons  In  November  1938.  and  at  the  present  time 
numbers  237.000  persons  or  about  10  percent  of  employment  on 
all  Works  Progress  Administration  projects. 

It  would  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  implications  of  elim- 
inating public-building  projects  from  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration program.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  no  criticism 
of  the  usefulness  of  publlc-bulldlng  projects.  The  testimony  has 
been  uniform  that  the  quality  of  workmanship  has  t>een  good  and 
the  construction  excellent  in  quality.  The  elimination  of  public 
buildings  from  the  Works  Progress  Administration  program  would 
mean  that  these  worth-while  public  buildings,  which  are  fre- 
quently the  type  of  public  works  most  needed  by  a  community, 
would  simply  not  be  constructed  and  the  skilled  workers  who 
would  otherwise  t>e  employed  on  them  would  be  dependent  on 
direct  relief  or  be  forced  to  Uke  unskilled  Jobs,  with  the  resulting 
deterioration  of  their  skills.  Also  all  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled 
workers  employed  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  on  these 
building  projects  are  taken  from  the  local  unemployed  rolls  In 
the  community  where  the  project  Is  to  be  constructed'. 

In  the  second  place,  since  a  larger  percentage  of  total  expendi- 
tures on  public-building  projects  can  be  secured  from  sponsors 
than  on  other  types  of  work,  the  amount  of  funds  sponsors  put  Into 
the  whole  program  would  be  reduced.  During  the  first  9  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  sponsors'  funds  amounted  to  23  6  percent  of 
total  expenditures  on  Works  Progress  Administration  publlc-bulldlng 
projects,  as  compared  with  18  percent  for  all  other  types  of  projects. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Works  Progress  Administration 
expenditures  for  all  types  of  projects  are  limited  to  the  laljor  cost 
plus  $7  per  man  per  month  for  non'abor  costs  In  each  State.  If  the 
sponsor  wants  a  large  public  building.  Involving  high  material 
costs.  It  Is  necessary  for  the  sponsor  to  furnish  these  additional 
expenditures  for  materials.  If  the  sponsor  wishes  to  pay  for  the 
equipment  and  machinery  necessary  for  a  large  public  building, 
there  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  for  not  doing  such  work,  inas- 
much as  the  Works  Progress  Administration  costs  are  not  affected 
by  such  a  decision.  Thus  the  type  of  building  desired  by  the 
sponsor  and  the  skills  of  the  unemployed  in  need  in  each  com- 
munity govern  both  the  type  of  construction  tised  and  the  amount 
of  the  sponsor's  contribution.  In  fact.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able kinds  of  work,  b»ecause  not  only  is  the  completed  building  final 
testimony  to  the  worthwhlleness  of  the  work,  but  also  such  type  of 
construction  provides  sizeable  sponsors'  contributions. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  iDest  results  In  project  operation  can  be 
obtained  when  the  sponsors  are  sufficiently  Interested  In  the  work 
to  provide  adequate  plans,  specifications,  supervision,  materials,  and 
equipment.  Thus  the  large  proportion  of  total  expenditures  on 
Works  Progress  Administration  publlc-bulldlng  projects  contributed 
by  sponsors  tends  to  produce  maximum  efficiency  and  minimum 
cost. 

In  planning  and  conducting  its  publlc-bulldlngs  program,  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  has  consistently  cooperated  with 
other  Government  agencies  administering  Federal  funds  expended 
for  the  construction  of  public  buildings.  Under  the  new  Federal 
Works  Agency,  which  will  become  operative  July  1.  In  which  the 
principal  Federal  agencies  now  conducting  the  Government's  pub- 
lic-works program  are  to  Ije  con.solidated,  even  closer  cooperation 
can  be  achieved  With  the  great  amount  of  work  needed  to  bo  done 
in  the  publlc-bulldlng  field,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  stibordlnate 
administrations  of  this  agency  to  prosecute  projects  both  by  the 
contract  method  and  by  force  account,  depending  upon  local  unem- 
ployment conditions,  the  financial  abilities  of  sponsors,  and  the 
types  of  work  needed. 

A  provision  that  all  Works  Progress  Administration  construction 
projects  be  limited  to  those  costing  not  more  than  $25,000  would 
practically  wreck  the  program  now  In  operation.  Many  of  our 
most  efficient  projects  are  large  ones  on  which,  through  proper 
organization,  we  are  able  to  secure  outstanding  results.  If  a  re- 
quirement of  this  kind  were  imposed,  the  tendency  of  sponsors 
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would  InevlUbly  be  to  submit  the  Bcparat*  Item*  of  a  combined 
untlertaJting  a*  Individual  projects.  We  In  turn  would  become  m- 
Vf.lvetd  in  the  maze  of  administrative  procedure  In  operating  these 
■mall  projects  w:th  .separate  accounUng  on  each  one.  The  resulting 
confusion  and  waste  would  be  enormous. 

I  have  never  seen  any  logical  presentation  of  arguments  In  favor 
of  this  size  limitation  on  projects  and  am  at  a  loss  to  know  just 
what  is  bupposed  to  be  accomplished  if  such  a  provision  were 
fidi.ptcd  I  can.  however,  clearly  foresee  the  waste  and  confusion 
that  such  a  provision  would  cause,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
upon  the  committee  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  included 
in  legislation  I  desire  at  this  time  to  leave  as  an  exhibit  with  the 
committee  a  detallod  sUtrmcnt  showing  the  location,  description, 
and  coet  of  all  public  building  projects  completed  or  now  being 
operated  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  which  cost  in  cxcss 
of  t25  000.  This  exhibit  does  not  Include  other  types  of  construc- 
tion such  as  roads,  streets,  sewer  lines,  water  mains,  parks  and 
playgrounds,  or  airports 

I  desire  to  submit  for  the  record  a  table  showing  the  percentage 
distribution  by  estimated  total  cost  of  all  types  of  Works  Progress 
Administration  construction   projects. 

Peremta^  diatributUm  of  value  of  Workif  Process  AdmirUstration 
construction  projects  approved  by  the  Prestdent  under  the  Emer- 
gency Relict  i4d»ninwf ration  i4ct  of  1938.  by  estimated  total  cost 
and  by  tiMfor  types  o/  projects,  through  February  2S.  1939 


1 

Pert-cntage  distribution,  by  estimated  total  c«st 

Type  of  projwt 

ToUl.  all 
projects 

I/PSS 

than 
I2&.U0O 

$25,000 

to 
$4U,U09 

$50,000 

to 
$SD,9M 

$100,000 

to 
$249,900 

$250,000 
and 
over 

All  types 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 

100  0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

&0 

10 
18.1 

6.7 

6.7 

&9 

1.0 
7  1 

7.8 

<L3 

4.4 

1&.6 

7.4 

7.8 
6.7 

1.7 
6.6 
4.8 

8.6 

7.1 

14.6 

9  0 
13.3 

las 

4.6 
6.8 
4.6 

14.3 

13.0 
19.8 

9.6 

23.8 
16.2 

9.3 

8.7 

3S.7 

6S.3 

HichwH.vs,     roads,     and 
"itirfis 

72.5 

I'uhlJc  huilrllnrt 

I'arks   anil   nthor  recn>a- 

Uonai  farihtieit 
FU>«"1  r»>iiin)l  and  other 

ouns«Tvaiion 

31.9 
67.3 
40.7 

W»t<r  and  .sew»^ systema. 
Airi'^rt^  snd  othor  trans- 

fvirfjilicn  fsrililiiw   

Sanitatioa  and  health 

Mi.M>'lhin«wiS 

6a4 

83.4 
70.8 
67.4 

THI  NONCONSTKUCnOIf  PROCBAM  OF  THE  WORKS  PROCRESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. WITK  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  THE  GROXn»  OF  ACTWITIia 
COMPRISED    IN   THE   FEDERAL   ART    PROJECTS 

The  nonconstruction  program  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration constitutes  about  20  percent  of  the  whole  In  point  of 
numbers  and  exp«"ndltures,  but  embraces  a  very  complex  variety 
of  projects.  Aii  to  the  Justification  for  continuing  this  ptirt  of 
the  program,  I  would  like  to  repeat  at  this  point  a  statement 
concerning  It  which  was  made  by  the  President  In  his  message 
of  AprU  27: 

"I  wl.sh  to  state  with  emphasis,  since  the  opposite  view  Is  fre- 
quently expressed,  that  the  program  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration should,  as  at  present,  include  some  projects  of  the  non- 
construction  type  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  unemployed  workers 
whose  tramiiig  Is  such  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  employment 
on  construction  projects.  The  provision  of  work  for  those  people 
at  occupations  which  will  conserve  their  skills  is  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  construction  projects 
should  not  obscure  the  necessity  for  this  portion  of  the  program." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  there  has  been  no  great 
criticism  of  the  nonconstruction  program  In  general,  but  very 
severe  criticism  has  been  made  of  that  portion  of  It  which  Is 
embraced  Ir  what  are  known  as  the  Federal  arts  projects.  This 
group  Includes  five  activities — theater,  writing,  art.  music,  and 
the  historical  records  survey.  The  committee  has  apparently  heard 
no  criticism  at  all  of  either  the  music  project  or  the  historical 
records  survey.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  mention  of  the  art 
project  during  the  Investigation  has  been  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  a  book  of  photographs  of  models,  which  the 
press  seized  upon  as  new's  worthy.  I  do  know  how  seriously  the 
committee  took  this  matter,  but  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  use  of  models  In  connection  *with  painting 
is  the  normal  and  uniform  practice.  Severe  criticism  has  been 
made  of  the  writers'  project,  and  the  theater  project  has  been 
even  more  drastically  attacked  by  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  Some  of  these  witnesses  are  old  customers 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  Include  some  who  have 
appeared  before  other  congressional  commitcees. 

I  also  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  numtter  of  outstanding  professional  people  in  the 
fields  of  writing  and  theater  have  highly  commended  these 
projects. 

I  wish  to  make  a  plea  for  all  of  these  Federal  arts  projects. 
They  represent  only  a  small  proportion  of  total  Works  Process 
Administration  employment,  but  they  also  represent  an  experi- 
ment which  Is  making  a  real  contribution  to  cultiu'al  values  in 
American  life,  and  they  are  providing  a  suitable  tjrpe  of  employ- 
ment for  persons  who  may  become  just  as  hungry  as  construction 
workers. 


I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  administration  of  these  projects.  I  merely  wish  to  stale 
that  it  would  have  been  miraculous  If  It  had  been  pxjssible  to 
make  this  great  experiment  In  an  uncharted  field  without  making 
such  mistakes.  Before  this  committee  was  created  I  had  planned 
certain  measures  In  connection  with  the  Federal  arts  projects 
looking  to  Improved  administration,  and  have  delayed  the  exe- 
cution of  these  plans  only  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  work  of  the 
committee.     In   general   I    propose   the   following    measures: 

(a)  To  move  the  offices  of  the  directors  of  all  projects  to  Wash- 
ington, where  they  will  function  imder  the  close  supervision  of 
the   national  office. 

(b)  To  endeavor  to  secure  local  sponsorship  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  possible  for  these  projects. 

(c)  To  reorganize  the  Federal  theater  project  with  a  view  to 
Improved  administration  and  efficiency. 

(d)  To  make  certain  changes  in  personnel  to  the  end  of  secur- 
ing more  effective  project  operation. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  these 
steps  which  I  have  in  mind,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  restrictions 
which  would  practically  wreck  this  very  valuable  program  will  not 
be   Included   in   legislation. 

COST    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  administrative  expenditures  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  which  In  general  I  believe  is  not 
warranted  Our  admini.stratlve  expenditures  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  up  to  April  1,  1939,  have  been  3,3  percent  as  opposed  to  an 
authority  to  expend  not  to  exceed  5  percent  for  administration.  I 
think  this  record  is  a  remarkable  one,  but  am  striving  to  reduce 
these  costs  even  further. 

The  salaries  paid  oiu-  administrative  employee)?  are  not  too  high. 
There  has  been  furnished  to  this  committee  a  list  showing  the 
salaries  of  all  admini-strative  employees  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, and  after  this  had  been  obtained  these  salaries  were 
compared  to  those  paid  throughout  the  Government  service.  The 
result  showed  that  the  average  Works  Progress  Administration  ad- 
ministrative salary  was  $1,581  a  year,  which  was  $290  vmder  the 
average  In  the  Govenunent  service. 

The  principal  steps  which  I  have  In  mind  for  admini.stratlve 
economies,  some  of  which  are  partially  in  force,  are  the  following: 

(a)  A  reduction  In  the  expenditure  for  travel. 

(b)  A  reduction  In  the  expenditure  for  communications,  and  in 
particular  a  restriction  upon  the  use  of  long-distance  telephone  as 
a  means  of  communication. 

(c)  Reductions  in  personnel  where  possible. 

The  principal  measures  already  in  effect  are  those  In  the  central 
office  In  Washington.  The  personnel  of  that  office  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  vear  has  been  as  follows: 

Januarv."  2.012:  February.  1.960:  March,  1.931:  April,  1.878;  May, 
1.875.     (Of  the  1.875,  29  were  in  final-leave  status  on  June  1.) 

Long-distance  telephone  bills  in  the  central  office  are  being  dras- 
tically reduced  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Febrtxary W.  054.  05 

March , 4,  965.  70 

AprU. — - -    3.  072.  10 

May —    2,  122.  95 

These  economies  are  being  extended  to  the  field  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  A  Division  of  Administration  has  been  established  in  the 
Washington  office,  which  Includes  a  budget  section  to  study  and 
control  the  administration  costs  of  the  State  administrations,  and 
a  Persoimel  Section  to  develop  proper  and  uniform  personnel  poli- 
cies. The  control  of  travel  and  communication  expense  which  I 
have  proposed  Is  through  the  method  of  budgeting  these  costs 
month  by  month,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  will  effectively  prevent 
any  undue  expenditures  on  these  Items. 

I  desire,  however,  to  state  emphatically  to  the  committee  that  I 
do  believe  that  our  present  limitation  on  administrative  costs  of 
5  percent  shotild  not  be  lowered.  The  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1940  contemplates  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of  Works  Progress 
Administration  emplojnnent  with  a  consequent  reduction  In  total 
expenditures.  Anyone  with  administrative  experience  knov^re  that 
when  a  program  declines,  overhead  costs  cannot  be  brought  down 
In  the  same  proportion.  In  other  words,  while  it  may  be  possible 
to  conduct  a  program  employing  3,000.000  people  with  an  admin- 
istrative cost  of  3 '.2  percent.  If  the  program  declines  to  2.000,000 
people,  the  administrative  expenditures  will  diminish  but  the  per- 
centage of  administrative  costs  will  necessarily  increase.  This  is 
practically  axiomatic. 

Another  point  which  I  believe  should  be  considered  Is  that  cer- 
tain Increases  In  administrative  costs  might  very  wisely  be  made 
with  a  view  to  Increasing  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
gram I  have  previously  testified  to  the  committee  that  I  would 
like  to  Institute  periodic  reviews  of  the  need  of  persons  on  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out Increased  administrative  expen.se,  but  I  believe  that  expendl- 
ttires  for  this  purpose  would  be  amply  Justified. 

THE   RELATIONS    OF   THE    WORKS    PROCRESS    ADMINISTE.\T10N    WITH    LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS    AND  SPEClFlCAIiY    WTIH    THE    WORKERS    ALLIANCE 

The  labor  relations  policy  of  an  organization  as  large  as  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  Is  a  matter  of  prime  Importance, 
and  I  believe  It  might  be  well  for  me  to  state  very  briefly  my  own 
opinion  concerning  this  matter  I  believe  in  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize  and  to  present  their  views  through  the  channels  of 
organization  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
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prcgram.  Injustices  ere  bound  to  arise  In  as  vast  an  undertaking 
as  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  the  Individual,  particu- 
larly at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  Is  often  powerless  to  present  his 
case  unless  some  labor  relations  machinery  Is  provided.  The  fact 
that  Works  Progress  Administration  project  workers  are  receiving 
their  wages  from  Federal  funds  dees  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any 
argument  against  their  right  to  form  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  their  views. 

Something  has  been  said  to  the  general  effect  that  this  right  of 
organization  should  hot  apply  to  project  workers  because  their 
organizations  become  pressure  groups  seeking  larger  appropria- 
tions. "Pressure  groups"  is  a  term  in  quite  common  use  today, 
and  the  existence  of  such  groups  is  of  course  undeniable,  as  you 
gentlemen  know  only  too  well,  but  perhaps  in  the  last  analysis  It 
may  be  said  that  the  making  of  representations  to  the  Congress 
as  to  measures  that  should  be  enacted.  Including  those  for  the 
appropriation  of  funds.  Is  merely  the  functioning  of  a  democratic 
system  of  government.  If  the  general  principle  of  denying  the 
right  of  organization  to  any  individuals  who  receive  Federal  bene- 
fits were  adopted.  It  would  decimate  the  membership  of  many 
organizations  other  than  those  formed  by  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration workers.^ 

It  Is  my  policy  to  deal  on  equal  terms  with  all  labor  organiza- 
tions where  their  requests  are  properly  presented  and  to  consider 
each  such  organization  as  representative  of  its  membership. 
There  Is  no  sole  bargaining  agency  for  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion workers.  Tliis  Is  not  only  my  policy,  but  that  of  my  prede- 
cessor, as  evidenced  by  General  Letter  No.  90,  the  provisions  of 
which  I  would  like  to  read  at  this  point. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  Workers  Alliance  that  I 
would  like  to  devote  a  portion  of  my  testimony  to  that  organi- 
zation. I  was  appointed  Federal  Administrator  on  December  24, 
1938  Prior  to  that  time  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  David  Lasser, 
president  of  the  Workers  Alliance,  was  extremely  limited,  and  I 
had  had  no  conferences  with  him  whatever,  as  there  was  no 
reason  for  him  to  deal  with  the  portion  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  which  constituted  my  field  of  responsibility.  Since 
my  appointment  I  have  seen  Mr.  Lasser,  each  time  In  company 
with  Mr.  Herbert  Benjamin,  secretary  of  the  Workers  Alliance,  on 
four  occasions,  namely,  December  28,  1938,  February  9,  April  12, 
and  June  7,  1939.  I  would  like  to  give  the  committee  a  brief 
r^sum^  of  what  occurred  at  each  of  these  meetings. 

The  first  meeting,  on  December  28,  1938,  was  devoted  largely 
to  a  general  discussion  of  relations  between  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  and  the  Workers  Alliance,  and  speclflcally  to  cer- 
tain points  which  had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Lasser  in  a  letter  of 
December  6,  1938,  to  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams,  a  copy  of  which  I 
desire  to  Insert  in  the  record  at  this  point.  As  I  had  just  been 
appointed  Federal  Administrator,  I  was  obviously  In  no  position 
to  make  any  commitments  to  Mr.  Lasser  and  told  him  so  frankly, 
and  according  to  my  recollection  he  replied  that  he  appreciated 
my  position. 

During  our  meeting  of  February  9,  1939,  Mr.  Lasser  presented 
to  me  a  letter  dated  February  8,  1939,  concerning  (1)  changes 
In  the  1938  Relief  Act,  (2)  labor  relations  on  Works  Progress 
Administration,  and  (3)  wages  on  Works  Progress  Administration. 
A  reply  to  this  letter  was  made  under  date  of  February  18,  and 
I  desire  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  reply  for  the  record  at  this 
time. 

Early  in  April  I  had  an  exchange  of  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Lasser  consisting  of  a  telegram  from  him  to  me  dated  April  1 
and  my  reply  of  April  3.  These  had  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
the  reductions  In  the  Works  Progress  Administration  program 
which  were  necessary  at  that  time.  I  would  like  to  read  these 
Into  the  record. 

An  exchange  of  correspondence  upon  another  matter  occurred 
at  about  the  same  time.  This  had  to  do  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Workers  Alliance  was  the  sole  bargaining  agency  for 
Works  Progress  Administration  workers.  The  correspondence  on 
this  matter  consisted  of  the  following:  Letter  dated  March  30 
from  Mr.  Lasser  to  Mr.  Rauch  about  Congressman  Maas;  reply  of 
April  3,  and  letter  from  Mr,  Lasser  of  April  4. 

I  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lasser's 
letter  of  April  4  contains  a  definite  statement  that  he  does  not 
claim  that  the  Workers  Alliance  should  be  recognized  as  the  sole 
bargaining   agency   for   Works   Progress  Administration   workers. 

On  AprU  12,  1939,  I  met  Mr,  Lasser  and  Mr.  Benjamin  for  the 
third  time,  the  topic  of  discussion  at  this  meeting  being  the  size 
of  the  reductions  which  I  proposed  to  make  in  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  program  from  that  date  untU  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  discussion  was  very  general  in  nature  and  consisted 
largely  in  my  listening  to  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Lasser  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin expressed  as  to  the  way  In  which  reductions  shovUd  be 
made. 

My  fourth  and  last  meeting  with  Mr.  Lasser  was  on  June  7,  at 
which  time  he  and  Mr.  Benjamin,  with  11  delegates  from  the 
Rlght-to-Work  Congress,  which  was  then  In  session  in  Washington, 
called  at  my  office.  They  submitted  to  me  at  that  time  a  letter 
setting  forth  certain  requests,  which  I  desire  to  submit  for  the 
record.     These  requests  related   to — 

(a)  The  size  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  includ- 
ing their  recommendation  that  It  be  $2,250,000,000. 

(b)  The  labor-relations  machinery  which  should  be  set  up  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

(c)  The  Inadequacy  of  Works  Progress  Administration  security 
wages. 


(d)  The  establishment  of  comi>etltive  tests  for  administrative 
and  supervisory  positions. 

(e)  The  continuation  of  the  Federal  project  No.  1. 

The  foregoing  represents  a  summary  of  my  relationships  with 
the  head  of  the  Workers  Alliance.  I  wish  to  state  again  that  this 
organization,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  represents  Its  membership, 
and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Lasser  testified  before  you  that  it  had 
about  150.000  dues-paying  members  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  that 
representations  that  the  Workers  Alliance  Is  a  subversive  organiza- 
tion have  been  considerably  exaggerated.  I  can  certainly  say  that 
so  far  as  my  personal  dealings  have  been  concerned,  no  Improper 
request  has  been  presented  to  me  by  that  organization  and  no 
demand  has  been  made  of  me  as  a  demand.  I  have  stated  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Workers  Alliance  that  I  would  discuss  mat- 
ters concerning  labor  relations,  but  that  decisions  In  those  matters 
were  my  own  responsibility  which  I  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances delegate  to  anyone  outside  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration. 

Perhaps  the  proportion  of  Communists  In  the  Workers  Alliance  Is 
relatively  high.  I  do  not  know.  However,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  unusual,  because  the  Workers  Alliance  is  recruiting 
Its  membership  from  project  workers  who  have  been  pretty  severely 
buffeted  by  fate,  who  have  taken  an  economic  licking,  and  whose 
normal  tendency  wciUd  be  to  aline  themselves  with  a  political 
party  which  promised  a  Utopia  in  which  everyone  wovUd  be  happy 
and  prosperous. 

I  have  gone  into  this  question  of  relations  with  the  Workers 
Alliance  in  some  detail  because  of  the  relatively  large  amount  of 
discussion  in  the  public  press  on  this  subject,  which  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  situation  required  clarification.  I  woiUd  be  very 
glad  Indeed  to  answer  any  questions  on  this  matter  which  the 
committee  may  desire  to  ask  me. 

In  closing  my  prepared  statement  I  would  like  to  say  that  in- 
vestigators and  witnesses  for  the  committee  have  given  testimony 
which  has  been  quite  severely  critical  of  several  of  cur  State 
administrations,  the  operation  of  a  few  of  our  projects,  and  oiu* 
relation  with  sponsors  as  to  their  financial  participation.  I  am 
therefore  asking  to  be  permitted  to  submit  for  the  record  a  rebuttal 
of  such  of  this  testimony  as  time  has  permitted  us  to  collect. 

However,  In  view  of  my  previously  announced  desire  to  limit  my 
testimony  at  this  time  to  broader  issues,  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
these  matters  now.  and  therefore  close  my  statement. 


The  Duty  of  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12,  1939 

Mr,  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  centenary  of  the  Press 
Gallery  of  Congress,  which  we  are  celebrating  this  year,  may 
well  be  accompanied  by  thoughtful  meditations  on  the  duty 
of  the  press.  We  have  in  this  country  a  free  press,  and  let 
us  pray  that  it  will  ever  remain  free. 

When  we  observe  how  the  press  in  other  lands  Is  bulldosed, 
controlled,  suppressed,  and  manipulated  by  dictators,  we 
should  thank  God  on  bended  knee  that  no  such  condition 
obtains  in  America.  In  the  totalitarian  states  the  citizen 
either  gets  no  information  at  all  through  the  press  or  such 
twisted,  garbled,  and  colored  information  as  suits  the  whim 
of  the  dictator.  In  free  America  it  is  altogether  different. 
When  I  read  some  of  the  things  that  are  printed  about  cur 
well-meaning  President  in  hostile  newspapers  I  feel  like  lick- 
ing the  editor,  but  I  thank  the  Almighty  that  the  editor  has  a 
right  to  print  such  things. 

The  absolute  freedom  which  the  press  enjoys  imder  our 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  inability  of  those  in  authority  to  dictate 
to  it  or  to  control  it,  imposes  upon  our  newspapers  a  high 
responsibility  of  so  conducting  themselves  that  they  will  be 
a  helpful  influence  and  not  an  imdermining,  corroding  in- 
fluence in  the  social  order. 

The  newspaper  should  be  something  more  than  a  mirror  of 
life.  The  vast  p>ower  which  the  newspaper  editor  in  America 
enjoys  under  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  freedom  of  the 
press  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  be  a  trail  blazer,  a  pro- 
ponent of  better  things,  a  doer  of  great  deeds,  a  public 
servant  in  the  greatest  sense  of  that  term. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  the  world's  largest  organization  of  newspapermen,  I 
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was  asked  to  write  an  article  on  The  Duty  of  the  Press,  and  I 
at  that  time  I  put  on  paper  some  views  derived  in  a  long   : 
career  devoted  to  journalism.    In  the  hope  that  my  observa- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  having  an  appropriateness  in  asso-   | 
elation  with  the  centenary  of  the  Press  Gallery,  I  present  the 
article   referred   to  for   printing  In   the   Record.     It  is  as 
follows: 

THE   DUTT    or   THE    PBZ3S 

(By  Lons  Lcdlow,  president  of  the  National  Press  Club) 

An  Invitation  to  write  a  "short  article"  on  the  Duty  of  the  Press 
brought  instantly  to  my  mind  two  occurrences.  One  of  these  was 
told  to  me  long  ago  by  a  good  old  Presb>'tenan  elder  and  I  was  an 
earwltness  of  the  other  At  a  busy  meeUng  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  many  years  ago.  when  there  was  a  full  program 
and  time  wa.<«  precious    thf  moderator  nmde  this  announcement: 

"The  next  event  win  be  a  discussion  by  the  Reverend  James 
McCoeh  president  of  Princeton  University.  Subject:  The  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.    Time  allotted.  1  minute." 

The  other  Incident  was  of  more  recent  vintage.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  National  Press  Club  celebrated  "Lame  Duck  Night."  when  de- 
feated Members  of  Congress  were  the  guests  of  honor.  Leo  Sack, 
the  clever  and  adroit  ring-master,  warned  ail  of  the  crippled  ducks 
at  the  outset  that  speeches  would  be  limited  to  8  minutes  This 
threatened  arbitrary  application  of  the  gag  Irked  Senator  Irvine  L. 
Lenroot.  of  Wl.'^c..i..s'ln.  who.  when  he  arose  to  speak,  said  In  an  out- 
burst of  simulated  Indignation: 

•The  very  Idea  of  expecting  a  United  States  Senator  to  discuss  any 
■ybject  under  the  sun  In  8  minutes!     How  rldlculotis!" 

Pamphrasm^  Senator  Lenroot,  I  can  well  exc'.aim: 

"The  very  Idea  of  expectliig  a  prolix  and  prosy  correspondent  to 
d^Bcusa  the  Duty  of  the  Press  In  2.000  words!    How  ridiculous!" 

Probably  the  upshot  will  be  that  I  will  do  as  Rev.  Mr.  McCosh 
and  Senator  Lenroot  did.  The  dlstlagiilshod  clergyman  treated 
that  1 -minute  limitation  as  a  scrap  of  paper  and  he  thrashed 
arotind  for  half  an  hour,  or  so.  en  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
without  m  any  way  exhau-stlng  the  subject.  Senator  Lenroot 
detied  Leo  Sack  to  do  his  worst  and,  although  Mr.  Sack  was  armed 
with  a  portentous  gavel  that  Speaker  Long-aorth  had  loaned  him. 
It  had  no  cfflrlency  whatever  In  providing  terminal  facilities  for 
the  Senators  brllltant  speech,  which  rippled  on  to  the  great 
delectation  of  the  audience  for  about  40  minutes. 

Personally,  I  am  gl;»d  that  the  invitation  to  write  this  article 
came  in  the  form  of  a  sliding  scale,  which  specified  2.000  words 
as  the  minimum  nnd  2  500  as  the  maximum.  I  speak  for  that 
extra  500  words  right  now. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  press  are  very  great  and  very  real. 
The  eulogliim  on  "The  Power  of  the  Press"  which  Is  a  part  of 
the  unctloiis  polltican  s  stock  In  trade  may  seem  to  be  a  bromide 
of  the  stalest  and  most  luiprotltable  sort,  but  It  cloaks  an  obvious 
truth.  The  press  Is.  indeed,  mighty  and  writing  for  publication 
is  a  serious  business.  No  man  can  foresee  how  far  the  words  of 
a  lowly  reporter  wlU  travel  or  what  astoiuidlng  consequences  may 
sometimes  develop  from  an  article  that  Is  seemingly  Inconsequen- 
tial at  the  time  of  publication. 

Out  of  my  own  life  I  might  cite  some  striking  Instances  In 
point.  In  doing  so  I  disclaim  any  thought  of  self-glorification.  It 
Is  only  because  these  experiences  come  vividly  to  my  mind  and 
1  can  vouch  for  their  authenticity  that  I  herewith  commit  them 
to  paper  My  purpose  In  recalling  these  events  is  to  illustrate  the 
power  of  suggestion  which  often  gives  the  words  of  the  reporter 
»  potency  and  pro)octl!e  force  that  is  anmzlng  to  the  last  degree. 

In  the  fall  of  1906,  when  I  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis 
etar.  I  went  on  a  roving  commission  Into  the  various  congressional 
districts  of  Indiami  to  write  up  the  political  situations.  In  the 
Republican  ranks  of  the  Eleventh  District  there  was  a  schism  and 
ac  undercurrent  of  revolution,  the  extent  of  which  was  by  no  means 
apparent  on  the  surface  In  an  article  sent  from  Logansport  and 
featured  on  the  first  page  nf  the  Star  I  drew  an  analogy  between  the 
Republican  opponents  of  Bcpresentatlvc  Pted  Laodls  and  the  frag» 
tbat  infest  tbe  millpond  back  ot  the  bam  on  almost  any  Indiana 
farm,  which,  although  only  three  in  number,  sound  like  a  milUoa 
ffon  when  they  croak  tn  unison. 

"Tn  the  Eleventh  District  the  atr  U  full  of  trofi  mtulc,"  I  wrote, 
"bai  diligent  inquiry  revealn  the  fact  thst  there  art  only  a  few 
frt^gs  as  compared  with  the  entire  voting  pcpulution." 

Inimedlately  after  this  article  appeared  the  power  of  stiggestUm 
got  U)  work.  Tbe  iwrtlcular  idea  the  artUle  mggasted  to  the 
Bepubllran  opponenu  of  Mr.  LandUt  was  the  organtaatlon  of  "Bull- 
frotc  Club«."  which  was  done  forthwith  all  py^r  the  district.  A 
button  was  espet  tally  designed  with  an  embossed  frog  aa  the  emblem 
ot  the  malcontents  "Knee-deep"  was  adopted  as  the  paseword  and 
taUllng  sign  ot  the  antl-Landls  bullfrog  Club^,  and  larg'-Iy  by  this 
taeans  a  body  of  antl-Landls  sentiment  was  worked  up  that  ttu'ned 
tbe  district  topsy-turvy,  swept  Landls  out  of  office,  and  for  10  years 
sent  a  Democrat  to  Congress  from  that  dutrlct.  which  had  long 
been  regarded  as  Imprcgnably  Republican. 

Although  my  LoganKport  article  backfired  most  outrageously 
the  next  important  stiggcstluo  that  I  was  lucky  enough  to  laimch 


got  off  in  the  right  direction,  and  It  almost  made  a  President  of 
the  United  States  before  it  spent  its  force.  In  the  summer  after 
the  eleventh  district  upheaval  we  experienced  our  usual  off-year 
dullness  in  campaign  circles.  These  doldrums  always  tested  the 
inventive  genius  of  political  reporters  like  myself,  who  were  hard 
put  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  regular  column.  One  day  I 
was  conversing  with  Albert  W.  Wlshard.  an  Indianapolis  Repub- 
lican leader,  who  was  always  sympathetic  and  helpful  in  advanc- 
ing ideas  to  be  elaborated  and  expanded  ar.d  window-dressed  in 
my  individualistic  way  into  filling  the  yawning  space  set  aside  for 
my  signed  articles 

"Why  don't  vou  propoee  Tom  Marshall  for  the  Democratic  guber- 
natorial nominaUon?"  said  Wlshard.  "He's  the  best  timber  In  the 
Democratic  Party  and  he  would  carry  the  State.  You  needn't 
say  so  out  loud. '  he  added,  with  a  chuckle,  "but  I  would  vote  for 
him  m3rself." 

WL-shard  and  Marshall  had  been  students  together  at  Wabash 
College  and  were  fast   friends. 

"I  will  take  a  flyer  on  Tom  Marshall."  I  responded,  and  I  wrote 
an  article  on  Marshall  fdr  Governor  that  traveled  with  10-league 
boots.  Mr.  Marshall  himself,  on  page  154  of  his  Hoosler  Salad, 
tells  the  story  of  how  he  was  catapulted  Into  public  life. 

"I  was  lost,  or  thought  I  was.  in  the  pine  forests  of  northern 
Michigan  in  the  summer  of  1907,"  he  says,  "when  word  reached 
me  that  my  good  friend,  Louis  LtroLow,  had  taken  his  life  and 
his  reputation  in  his  hanris  and  had  dared  to  assert  that  he 
thought  I  would  make  a  good  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor. 
His  suggestion  was  Immediately  approved  In  a  two-column  edi- 
torial In  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal -Gazette  by  the  most  loyal  soul 
who  ever  lived  on  earth.  Aiidy  Moynlhan,  Mrs.  Marshall  and  I 
came  back  from  our  vacation  brown  as  berries  and  Impecunious  as 
tramps.  I  found  that  my  law  oflice  was  about  to  be  turned  into  • 
political  headquarters.  My  partners  had  searched  In  vain  for 
anything  in  my  life  that  distinguished  me  from  the  common  run 
of  men,  so  they  had  ventured  into  the  field  of  fiction,  had  wTltten 
and  had  printed  an  8-page  pamphlet  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  Marshall  family  from  the  time  of  the  flood  down  to  the  year 
1907." 

Marshall  was  elected  Governor  and  then  he  ascended  In  p>T0tech- 
liic  fashion  to  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  when  President  Wilson 
became  a  casualty  of  the  World  War  and  his  life  hung  in  the 
balance  there  were  many  lingering  months  when  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Marshall  to  the  Presidency  was  exprcted  momentarily. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  "the  duty  of  the  press '?  Nothing, 
except  that  it  proves  in  a  rather  convincing  way,  I  take  It,  the 
power  of  tlie  press,  the  indefinable,  the  far-reachmg  efficiency  of 
the  subtle  forOe  that  operates  so  potenrially  on  men's  minds  and 
which  is  ba.=ied  upon  suggestion.  Up  to  the  moment  when  Albert 
W.  Wlshard,  a  stalwart  Republican,  suggested  Marshall,  a  stalwart 
Democrat,  for  Governor,  and  I  whipped  the  suggestion  into  a  news- 
paper article.  Mr.  Marshall,  who  was  a  proi^pcrous  lawyer  with  a 
large  practice,  had  no  more  thought  than  the  man  in  the  mocn  of 
entering  upon  a  political  career.  If  a  humble  reporter  on  an  Indi- 
anapolis newspaper  could  start  a  man  straight  toward  the  White 
House,  what  then  may  we  expect  of  others  in  the  profession  who 
are  in  higher  station  and  more  Influentlally  circumstanced?  And 
since  a  large  element  of  the  American  people  believes  what  it  sees 
in  the  newspapers.  Is  not  the  field  In  which  this  power  of  sugges- 
tion operates,  either  for  weal  or  for  woe,  prnctlcally  Illimitable? 
There  have  been  and  always  will  be  hairsplitting  arguments 
as  to  what  the  newspapers  should  print  and  what  they  should  not 
print,  and  countless  homilies  have  been  spuken  anu  viTitten  on  the 
duties  of  the  press,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  ia 
nothing  very  abstruse  or  recondite  about  the  matter.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  strikes  me  as  being.  In  the  main,  a  very  elemental  propo- 
sition. God  places  upon  every  hutnan  being  who  inhabits  tbe 
earth  the  responsibility  to  do  right  accord:nf<  to  his  lltrhts  and 
opportunities  and  no  exception  is  made  In  the  case  of  reporters, 
editors,  and  publishers.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  simple  rule 
were  applied  to  given  casen  It  might  often  lead  us  out  of  the  bog 
of  confusion  when  no  amount  of  disputation  over  theories  and 
formulas  would  get  us  anywhere. 

I  would  say.  therefore,  that  first  of  all  a  newspaper  should  have 
•  conscience.  Its  primary  responsibility  is  to  serve  mankind,  and 
DO  other  agency  on  tbe  globe  is  as  well  fitted  to  perform  that 
lervtce  in  myriad  ways.  It  cannot  discharge  thst  obUctatlon  If  it  is 
made  a  sewer  of  filth  throtigh  which  fii^ws  th^  pu'r'.d  output  »om«- 
tlmes  misnamed  "news"  that  acts  aa  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  vice 
and  crime,  I  refer  now.  especially,  to  the  sensatlon-mongerlng 
sheets  that  feature  the  "human  tr1an::les"  and  play  up  all  of  the 
salacltms  details  of  the  Peaches  Browning  cases.  No  argument  that 
could  be  advanced  for  untramroeled  freedf^m  of  the  press— -and  It 
is  of  the  highest  Importance  that  the  press  shall  be  kept  free- 
offsets  the  fact  that  the  publication  of  these  pnu-ient  details  brings 
great  power  for  evil  to  bear,  through  the  Influence  of  suggertion, 
upon  impressionable  young  minds. 

The  press  has  a  responsibility  not  to  print  a«  well  as  to  print. 
Many  of  the  stories  of  human  errors  that  are  printed  nowndays 
With  garish  display  In  a  certain  class  of  newspapers  should  be 
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minimized  and  "played  down,"  while  many  others  could  be  and 
should  be  omitted  altogether. 

With  all  of  the  respect  due  to  a  great  newspaper  genius.  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  Charles  A.  Dana  erred  grievously  when  he  said: 

"I  have  always  felt  that  whatever  the  divine  Providence  per- 
mitted to  occur  I  was  not  too  proud  to  report." 

E>ana's  dictum  on  news  was  that  everything  should  be  published 
that  was  of  human  Interest,  but  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
multitudinous  things  of  human  interest  happened  which  he  did 
not  describe  in  his  New  York  Sun.  The  hoary  dictum  of  Dana,  so 
often  Invoked  by  apologists  for  sen.satlonal  newspapers,  is  not  a 
dependable  criterion.  I  prefer  the  Canons  of  Journalism  adopted 
by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  which  declare: 

"A  newspaper  cannot  escape  conviction  of  insincerity  if,  while 
professing  high  moral  purpose,  it  supplies  incentives  to  base  con- 
duct, such  as  are  to  be  found  In  details  of  crime  and  vice,  publica- 
tion of  which  Is  not  demonstrably  for  the  public  good." 

In  my  Judgment  the  function  of  a  newspaper  is  to  suppress, 
as  well  as  to  publish.  I  know  that  in  my  long  and  exceedingly 
active  career  as  a  newspaper  worker  I  have  suppressed  as  many 
Items  as  I  have  written  for  publication.  I  have  no  apology  to 
offer  for  It.  On  the  whole.  I  think  I  am  prouder  of  the  Items 
I  have  suppressed  than  of  those  I  have  published.  While  in 
many  Instances  the  Items  that  I  sent  to  the  graveyard  measured 
up  to  Dana's  standard  of  "human  interest."  publication  would 
have  wrought  Injustice  to  some  one  or  would  have  brought  pain 
to  some  poor  soul  who  did  not  deserve  it.  I  think  one  of  the 
funniest  and  strangest  sights  I  ever  witnessed  was  that  of  a 
bow-legged  boy  delivering  a  high -school  commencement  address 
out  in  Indiana.  His  legs  looked  like  two  animated  brackets  and, 
as  If  to  accentuate  his  physical  imperfection,  while  he  was  droning 
through  his  speech  a  cat  came  from  somewhere  In  the  rear  of  the 
hall,  sauntered  acrass  the  stage  and  walked  with  tall  up  between 
his  legs.  The  audience  roared.  Here  were  the  makings  of  what 
Mr.  Dana  would  have  called  a  good  "human  Interest "  story  and 
I  was  not  slow  to  grasp  it,  but  when  I  looked  down  from  the  re- 
porters' box  and  saw  the  face  of  the  boy's  mother  as  it  colored 
crimson  red  and  thought  of  how  she  had  almost  worked  her  fingers 
off  to  ptit  her  son  through  school  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would 
rather  die  than  write  anything  that  would  call  attention  to  that 
young  man's  deformities.  When  I  cut  out  the  cat  story  I  killed 
the  best  part  of  my  report,  but  even  now  I  am  glad  I  did  It. 

E.  Lansing  Ray.  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  one 
of  the  great  newspapermen  of  the  country,  has  said  that  the  first 
essential  of  a  newspaper  Is  that  It  be  Interesting.  A  newspaper 
can  be  interesting  without  being  putrid.  In  this  world  of  ours 
there  Is  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  subjects  to  be  written 
about  without  stressing  those  things  that  cause  minds  to  be  pol- 
luted and  hearts  to  ache.  God  expects  of  newspapermen  exactly 
what  He  expects  of  all  of  His  children  everywhere,  and  that  is  that 
they  will  do  all  they  can  to  make  the  world  a  belter  place  In  which 
to  live,  only,  I  think  He  must  expect  a  little  more  of  newspapermen 
because  they  have  richer  opportunities  and  their  power  is  greater. 
Any  newspaperman,  whether  he  be  a  silk-hatted  Journalist  or  a  cub 
reporter,  who  uses  his  power  for  any  selfish  or  unworthy  purpose  is 
faithless  to  a  high  trtost. 

These  thoughts  bring  up  the  question,  "To  what  extent  should  a 
newspaper  be  a  mirror  of  events  and  to  what  extent  should  It  be  a 
preacher?"  My  answer  Is  that  It  can,  and  should,  be  largely  both 
mirror  and  upbuUder.  It  cannot  overlook  the  sordid  and  seamy 
side  of  life,  but  It  can  present  the  news  of  crime  and  criminals  in 
a  way  that  will  do  the  least  harm  to  the  social  structure  and  that 
win  tend  to  lift  society  Into  a  more  sublimated  atmosphere.  The 
modern  newspaper  Is  not  performing  Its  function  if  it  merely 
chronicles  the  news.  "For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  be  much  required."  The  editor  should  be  a  leader  among  his 
fellows,  a  proponent  of  better  things,  and  a  doer  of  great  deeds  for 
the  benefit  of  his  community.  He  should  be  a  trail  blazer  In  all 
kinds  of  cojnmunlty  service  that  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
s^Klcty.  Whether  ht<  activities  for  the  moment  take  the  fcrm  of  an 
effort  to  secure  a  t^^wn  auditcrtum,  or  another  railroad,  or  a  com- 
munity house,  or  what  not.  Is  immaterial,  for  there  will  always  be 
•omethlng  worth  while  for  his  mind  and  his  hands  to  do. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  what  the  Journal l«m 
of  America  needs  today  Is  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  I  have 
In  rrind  now  two  great  newKpapers,  both  of  which  I  represented  for 
many  years  as  Washington  correspondent,  and  with  the  traits  of 
which  I  am  eqiully  familiar.  One  Is  an  Iconoclast.  Some  call  it  a 
tyrsnt  The  other  is  an  upbullder.  Each  one  dominates  the  city 
where  It  Is  located.  The  former  governs  because  everybody  is  afraid 
of  Its  power,  which  li  often  ruthlessly  exercised.  The  latter  is  a 
great  humanitarian  newspaper  and  lives  up  to  Its  golden  precept  of 
helping  Individuals  and  enterprises  that  are  worthy  of  assistance, 
the  result  being  that  it  rules  by  loving  kindness.  While  both  of 
these  newspapers  ore  tremendous  money  makers.  It  Is  demonstrated 
In  the  case  of  the  lt\\t"r  that  a  newspapef  can  be  run  on  a  basis  of 
the  broadest  bumaiiltarian  sympathies  and  community  service  with- 
out damage  to  its  counting  room.  Many  worthy  men  and  women, 
always  cpeaking  In  terms  of  endearment,  have  told  me  how  they 
have  been  helped  by  this  newspaper.  If  all  our  Journals  were  like 
U,  life  would  indeed  be  a  real  brotherhood. 
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Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Chattanooga  News  of  June  6,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chattanooga  News  of  Jtme  6.  1939] 

A  TIMELY  SPEECH  BY  A  TJSEFtJL  PtTBLlC   SERVANT 

James  A.  Parley,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee,  made  an  excel- 
lent impression  here  Monday  morning  in  his  speech  at  the  break- 
fast of  the  Tennessee  postmasters.  He  was  as  genial  as  only  "Gen- 
tleman Jim"  knows  how  to  be.  He  was  close  in  touch  with  the 
essential  qualities  which  postmasters  need  to  seek  and  to  observe. 
In  their  functioning  In  the  No.  1  business  of  the  Nation.  And  he 
was  admirably  sound  and  persruasive  In  his  expressions  of  gen- 
eral Views  of  politics  and  public  policy, 

Mr,  Farley  stressed  the  obligation  upon  all  post-offlce  people 
who  should  show  the  utmost  courtesy  to  the  public  they  are 
serving,  whether  complaints  as  to  that  service  be  right  or  wrong. 
He  emphasized  other  elements  of  the  Government's  business.  In 
what  he  said  he  gave  further  reason  for  the  common  Judgment 
that  his  administration  of  this  great  functioning  arm  of  otir 
Federal  Government  has  been  admirably  done  under  his  shrewd 
and    painstaking    administration. 

Then,  as  to  general  matters,  he  was  at  his  best  In  emphasizing 
the  objectives  of  the  administration.  He  said  these  in  a  simple 
and  easily  understandable  format,     Mr,  Farley  stated  them  thus: 

"1.  Business  should  make  a  reasonable  profit  from  its  invest- 
ments. 

"2,  Labor  should  secure  a  wage  that  is  stifflclent  to  bring  a  sense 
of  dignity  and  security, 

"3.  Farmers  should  reap  rewards  from  their  toil  sufficient  to  lift 
the  mortgage  from  the  farm  and  leave  a  bank  balance. 

"4,  We  want  the  banks  to  thrive  and  to  use  their  gold  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industry  and  finance  home  building, 

"5.  We  want  business  to  boom — but  we  want  all  America  in  on 
the  business, 

"6.  We  want  the  aged  workers  free  from  the  haunting  fear  of  a 
twilight  of  misery  and   poverty. 

"7.  We  want  free  press,  free  speech,  and  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience." 

To  this  he  added  that  the  tumults  and  alarms  now  afflicting 
the  world  as  a  whole  make  It  of  major  consequence  that  we  here 
In  America  learn  how  to  pres<"nt  a  united  front  of  liberty  and 
democracy  to  the  rest  of  the  nations. 

"Let  the  American  people."  urged  the  Postmaster  General.  'Hay 
aside  all  backbiting  and  bickering,  and  let  us  present  a  united 
democracy  as  an  example  to  the  world.  Liberty  and  freedom 
can  never  be  extinguished  wtille  the  torchlight  of  JefTersonlan 
democracy  Is  held  aloft  by  the  citlzers  of  this  Republic."  It  wae 
a  timely  speech,  made  by  a  public  servant  as  able  aa  he  la  genial 
and  kind. 


Editorial    Endorm^ment    of   the    National 

Admini-stration 


Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13, 1939 

Mr,  COLLINS.    Mr,  8p)raker,  the  editors  of  the  country 
have  only  kind  words  for  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
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This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who  are  close  to  the  scene, 
who  actually  know  what  this  wfll-administered,  community- 
servinft  Federal  agency  is  doing  in  their  own  respective  locali- 
ties. It  has  its  critics  of  the  New  Deal  and  relief  legislation 
In  all  their  aspects  but  little  fault  has  been  leveled  at  the 
National  Youth  Administration  itself. 

Editorial  endorscmtnt  of  N.  Y.  A.  comes  from  papers  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinion  In  cities  and  towns  of  all  sizes. 
The  National  Youth  Administration  probably  has  been  the 
cbj -ct  of  less  hostile  ccmment  than  any  other  Federal  emer- 
pency  acency.  There  is  no  section  of  the  Nation,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  that  is  without  editorial  tribute  to  the  con- 
structive achievements  of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
Indeed,  considering  the  fact  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  operates  in 
all  but  a  very  few  of  the  3.000  and  more  counties  of  the 
United  States,  newspaper  opinion  seems  practically  unani- 
mous in  applauding  its  good  work. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  some  of  these  expressions  of 
recognition  and  pood  will.  They  speak  for  themselves. 
They  are  not  propaganda.  They  emanate  from  the  news- 
papers themselves.  Thry  show  what  the  home-town  paper 
and  home  community  think  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  This  general 
chorus  of  praise  and  appreciation  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
vincing testimonial  to  the  intelligence  and  sincerity,  as  well 
as  the  administrative  efficiency,  of  Administrator  Aubrey 
Williams  and  his  staff  that  cculd  be  laid  before  Congress. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  editors  of  this  Nation,  they 
are  not  sentimentalists.  If  some  have  made  an  exception  of 
the  N.  Y.  A.  In  their  broadsides  against  the  progressive 
measures  of  this  administration,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  a 
sound  reason  for  their  attitude.  But  let  them  tell  their  own 
story. 

Here  is  an  editorial  published  June  9  in  the  Charleston 
Gazette,  of  Charleston.  W.  Va..  which  is  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  rumors  that  N.  Y.  A.  is  to  be  given  but  $81,000,000  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  instead  of  the  $123,000,000  sought  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Under  the  heading  "Human  Material," 
It  says: 

There  are  more  than  two  and  one-half  million  yoviths  between 
the  as;e=i  of  16  and  25  In  tlila  countr>'.  members  of  families  with 
Income  of  les.s  thp.n  S40  per  month.  The  President  has  asked 
Congress  to  provide  $123,000,000  to  Iriaure  the  future  of  those 
youth.>(.  Congre.is  is  hapgUng  over  the  price  of  this  human  ma- 
terial tentatively  offering  to  compromise  on  approximately 
t81.C00.000. 

There  is  no  one  who  can  gainsay  the  fact  that  the  youth  of 
today  are  the  cltlzeM^hip  of  tomorrow.  The  surest — the  only  way 
to  build  an  ever  fln»>r  America  Is  to  train  our  youth  for  future 
resroiislbllltles  and  Irrjdershlp.  Herein  lie  potential  human  values 
almost  b«yond  ccraprehension.  Is  It  not  our  (oremoet,  our  prime 
duty  to  our  country  to  provide  for  its  future?  Yet  Congress 
haggles. 

The  record  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  Is  that  of 
major  accomplishment.  We  know  of  no  Government  agency  that 
has  done  more,  for  it  haa  been  building  cltizen.^ihlp.  Its  admln- 
IstraTlve  cost  is  less  than  4  percent:  salaries  patd  Its  administra- 
tive staff  are  less  than  those  of  the  average  Federal  employee. 
We  have  seen  no  evidence  of  waste  of  funds.  We  have  seen  much 
accomplished.     We  devoutly  desire  to  see  more  done. 

Referring  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  achievements  in  West  Virginia, 
the  Gazette  concludes: 

As  for  our  Democratic  Congressmen.  It  would  be  an  absurdity 
for  them  to  vote  curtailment  of  a  project  which  is  so  free  from 
waste  and  politics  and  which  is  doing  so  much  for  our  State. 

That  the  N.  Y.  A.  must  have  a  splendid  program  and  repu- 
tation In  West  Virginia  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
News-Re?ister  is  equally  strong  for  an  ap)propriation  of 
$123,000,000.  On  June  8  it  published  this  editorial  under 
the  caption,  "Encouraging  Youth": 

There  are  4  000.000  youths  In  the  Nation  who  are  unemploved. 
and  80.000  of  them  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  are  in  West 
Virginia.  President  Roosevelt  has  requested  Congress  to  appro- 
priate 1123,000,000  for  the  NaUonal  Youth  Administration  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

If  Congress  approves  that  appropriation.  It  will  give  the  N.  Y.  A. 
an  opportunity  to  broaden  Its  field  In  training  the  youth  that  is 
the  future  backbone  of  the  Nation. 

Three  main  features  of  the  program  Include  employment  of 
youth  out  of  school  on  work  projects,  resident  traiiung  centers  In 


which  N.  Y.  A.  attempts  to  ascertain  the  type  of  work  for  which 
youth  is  best  suited,  and  student  aid  whereby  needy  high-school, 
college,  and  graduate  students  are  enabled  to  continue  in  school. 
Of  all  Government  movements,  none  Is  more  worth  while  than 
the  Youth  Administration.  Every  dollar  spent  in  this  direction 
will  come  back  a  hundredfold  In  keeping  kindled  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  our  youth. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  West  Virginia  to  New  Mexico,  but  I 
have  here  an  editorial  from  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  of 
Albuquerque,  that  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  news- 
paper cooperation  with  a  Government  agency  I  have  ever 
noted.  The  Tribune,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  newspaper  campaign  for  community  youth  centers 
in  Albuquerque,  to  be  constructed  by  N.  Y.  A.  and  urging 
municipal  cooperation  to  provide  them. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  call  your  attention  to  this  edi- 
torial endorsement  of  N.  Y.  A.,  because  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune  is  a  member  of  the  powerful  and  lately  quite  criti- 
cal Scripps-Howard  newspaper  chain.  But  it  likes  what 
N.  Y.  A.  has  done  and  can  do  in  its  own  town  and  writes 
about  it  in  an  editorial,  in  April  last,  entitled,  "Why  Not  a 
Chain  of  Community  Centers?"  It  l)eglns  the  editorial  with 
the  following  quotation  from  President  Roosevelt: 

In  providing  for  the  health  and  education  of  its  children  for 
the  formation  of  their  minds  and  characters,  in  ways  which  are 
in  harmony  with  the  institutions  of  a  free  country,  democracy  la 
training  its  future  leaders.  The  safety  of  democracy  therefore 
depends  upon  the  widespread  diffusion  of  opportunities  for  de- 
veloping these  qualities  of  mind  and  character  that  are  essential  to 
leadership  in  our  modern  age.         , 

The  editor  then  says: 

President  Roosevelt  has  pointed  squarely  at  a  project  for  Albu- 
querque. Federal  funds  are  available.  They  may  not  be  always. 
The  time  to  go  to  work  Is  now.  The  Tribune  would  like  to  see 
established  in  Albuquerque  a  chain  of  community  centers.  We 
have  two.  We  need  at  least  five.  The  program  is  entirely  feasible. 
The  N.  Y.  A.  stands  ready  to  provide  labor  for  construction  of 
clitbhouses  and  personnel  to  supervise  the  play.  It  has  already 
cooperated  in  two  splendid  projects,  one  in  the  Heights  and  one 
at  Barelas  •  *  *,  We  hear  a  lot  of  preachment  about  saving 
democracy  these  days.  Some  of  our  statesmen  are  worrying  about 
democracy  in  Europe.  We've  got  plenty  to  do  at  home.  President 
Roosevelt  says,  and  he  is  right,  that  the  safety  of  democracy  lies 
In  opportunities  for  Its  children.  Albuquerque  can  demonstrate 
practical  interest  In  the  welfare  of  democracy  and  of  the  city  by 
joining  la  a  campaign  to  establish  this  chain  of  community  cen- 
ters. The  conditions  were  never  more  ideal  nor  the  need  more 
urgent. 

Som.e  of  the  keenest  editorial  opinion  of  our  day  comes 
from  the  columnists  and  syndicate  writers  who  study  the 
Washington  scene  and  whose  wTltlngs  appear  in  htmdreds 
of  newspapers.  One  of  the  most  widely  known  and  quoted 
of  these  national  obeervers  is  Ernest  Lindley.  who  made  an 
Intensive  study  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  In  1938 
and  published  a  volume  on  its  program  entitled  "A  New  Deal 
for  Youth."  With  reference  to  the  then  reported  intention 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
sought  by  N.  Y.  A.,  Mr.  Lindley  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday,  June  11.  an  interesting  summary  of  N.  Y.  A.'s 
accomplishment,  in  which  he  said: 

The  man  who  lets  his  machinery  rust  Is  con.'ildcred  a  wastrel. 
But  some  Congressmen  seem  to  think  they  are  being  thrifty  when 
they  allow  the  youth  of  the  Nation  to  rust  in  idleness.  Many  of 
these  yoimg  people  have  never  learned  how  to  work — much  less 
learned  any  skills  which  wUl  enable  them  to  earn  a  decent  living. 
A  reduction  of  one-third  In  the  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation  Is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  cuts  Congress  can  malie. 

Bruce  Catton.  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Service,  writes  for  some  700 
newspapers  from  Washington.  Commenting  upon  the  state- 
ment by  Administrator  Williams  that  the  increase  in  funds 
sought  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  would  give  aid  to  another 
half  million  youngsters,  Mr.  Catton  writes: 

Is  all  of  this  worth  what  it  costs?  Well,  for  one  thing,  It  la 
enabling  400.000  youngsters  to  continue  their  education.  It  Is 
giving  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  the  experience  by  which,  later 
on.  they  can  get  Jobs  and  become  self-sustaining  The  material 
it  is  working  with  is  pretty  high  grade,  too.  Currently,  for  in- 
stance, 88  percent  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  students  are  among  the  top- 
ranking  students  In  their  respective  schools.  Perhaps  it  is  a  gen- 
eral recognition  of  that  fact  that  has  spared  N  Y.  A.  much  of  the 
criticism  that  is  visited  on  so  many  other  New  Deal  projects. 
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When  the  question  of  converting  an  old  school  property 
Into  a  playground  came  up,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  urged  action  and  cooperation  with  the 
N.  Y.  A.  in  an  editoiial  headed  "Our  Playground  Problem," 
in  which  it  said: 

The  National  Youth  Administration  and  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  proposed  that  the  present  property  be  taken 
ovpr  for  a  large-scale  recreational  project.  Tills  proposal  is  soon 
to  be  submitted  in  detailed  form  by  the  school  board.  Certainly 
the  .needs  of  boys  and  girls  of  this  district  for  an  adequate  play- 
ground must  be  given  attention  in  any  plans  for  future  utiliza- 
tion of  this  property. 

Commenting  upon  the  turning  over  of  some  municipal 
property  for  an  N.  Y.  A.  training  center,  the  Williamsport 
Sun,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Service 
to  Youth,"  says  of  the  N.  Y.  A.: 

The  practical  character  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  and  the  gen- 
erally recognized  importance  ol  its  work  in  salvaging  youth  from 
the  worst  effects  of  enforced  unemployment  and  denial  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  opportunities  should  make  this  community 
deeply  Interested  in  doing  what  it  can  to  make  a  success  of  the 
jouth  training  center  to  be  established  here. 

The  same  idea  is  forcefully  expressed  by  the  Lowell  Sun. 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  up  in  staid  and  conservative  New  Engl.ind, 
where  N.  Y.  A.  assistance  in  many  of  the  textile  centers  has 
been  much  appreciated.  "Saving  Youth  for  America"  is 
the  caption  on  the  Sun's  editorial,  which  reads: 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
help  young  people  who  were  cast  adrift  by  the  depression.  Its 
value  as  a  defense  against  the  peril  of  dictatorship  has  gen- 
erally been  overlooked;  but  that  It  plays  a  useful  role  in  that 
regard  is  Indicated  by  speeches  at  a  regional  conference  of 
N.   Y.   A.  supervisors. 

Dr  Henry  Busch.  a  college  professor,  pointed  out  that  unemploy- 
ment and  dissatisfied  youth  constitute  the  most  fertile  field  a 
would-be  dictator  can  cultivate.  If  such  a  leader  can  take  such 
young  people,  give  them  uniforms  and  a  program,  promise  them 
Jobs,  and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  part  of  a  great  cause,  his 
battle  is  half  won.  "For  youth,"  says  Dr.  Busch,  "will  not  sit 
around  forever  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up." 

It  is  in  removing  youth  fiom  the  danger  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
ploitation that  the  National  Youth  Admluistratlon  performs  one 
of  its  greatest  services. 

The  Star,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  feels  the  same  way  about 
it.  Under  the  caption  of  "N.  Y.  A.'s  Achievement"  it  com- 
ments editorially: 

Like  the  C.  C.  C.  the  N.  Y.  A  —National  Youth  Administration — 
has  been  one  of  the  New  Deal  projects  which  has  gained  far  more 
approval  than  criticism  and  has  attracted,  in  fact,  a  large  measure 
of  public  acceptance  •  •  •.  With  C.  C.  C.'.  N.  Y.  A.  Is  carrying 
a  great  share  of  the  burden  of  keeping  youth  busy  and  happy  and 
making  It  increasingly  apt  In  productive  study  and  work,  which 
will  some  day  "pay  out"  in  better  citizens. 

-  A  little  farther  west  the  Tribune-Herald,  of  Casper,  Wyo., 
waxes  enthusiastic  praise  of  N.  Y.  A.'s  activities  in  Its  own 
city.  "N.  Y.  A.  Dividends"  is  the  title  of  the  editorial,  which 
reads  In  part,  concerning  acknowledgment  of  the  good  man- 
agement of  the  N.  Y.  A.  program,  as  follows: 

On  the  latter  score  It  is  doubtful  If  there  Is  a  city  or  community 
in  Wyoming  which  can  equal  Casper's  record  In  enthusiasm  or  co- 
operation, or  in  net  results  •  •  •.  And  for  the  national  pro- 
gram, as  a  whole,  much  can  be  said  if  experiences  elsewhere  measure 
up  In  any  substantial  degree  with  results  here.  Directing  the  forces 
of  unoccupied  youth  into  clean,  constructive  channels  always  pays 
good  dividends. 

Commenting  upon  a  woodcraft  project,  the  Times,  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  said  recently: 

Useful  projects  of  this  kind  are  a  boon  to  the  community  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  to  the  Individuals  who  are  thus  given  employment. 
In  all  falrne.'s  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  National  Youth 
Administration,  and  other  Federal  agencies,  we  should  bear  such 
projects  in  mind  when  Government  "spending"  is  up  for  criticism. 

When  a  proposal  was  made  to  provide  an  N.  Y.  A.  training 
center  in  Altoona.  Pa.,  the  Mirror,  of  that  city,  got  behind 
the  plan  and  gave  it  an  editorial  endorsement,  as  follows: 

Establishment  in  Altoona  of  a  training  school  in  the  mechanical 
trades  for  graduates  of  Blair  and  Altoona  County  high  schools, 
projected  by  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  presented  to 
the  Altoona  School  Board,  should  prove  attractive  and  advantageous. 
The  Government  would  benefit  by  drawing  students  with  whom  the 


mechanical  skills  are  traditional,  the  young  men  would  be  provided 
training  at  no  expense  to  themselves,  with  employment  assured,  the 
city  would  have  additional  buying  power,  and  the  school  district 
would  have  better  served  the  community  as  a  whole  by  participating 
in  the  program. 

The  Brownwood  Bulletin,  of  Brownwood,  Tex.,  gives  credit 
to  the  N.  Y.  A.  for  aiding  young  people  at  a  critical  time.  In 
an  editorial  entitled  "N.  Y.  A.  to  the  Rescue"  it  says: 

Conditions  of  the  past  few  years  have  placed  heavy  burdens  upon 
many  ambitious  young  people  whose  educational  plans  have  been 
seriously  disrupted  because  of  lack  of  funds  and  of  Jobs  to  make 
them  partially  self-supporting  while  attendfng  school.  The  N.  Y.  A. 
has  come  to  their  rescue  and  has  been  the  answer  to  the  needs  of  a 
great  many  of  them.;  Because  of  the  good  work  it  has  been  doing, 
this  division  of  the  general  recovery  and  rehabilitation  program  of 
the  National  Government  has  been  subjected  to  a  minimum  of 
criticism. 

In  North  Carolina,  where  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion has  established  a  "related  training"  program,  James  A. 
Best,  writing  in  the  Asheville  Citizen  Times,  said: 

Having  only  meager  resources  with  which  to  work — the  National 
Ycuth  Administration  gets  only  a  comparatively  small  pwrtlon  of  the 
billions  appropriated  for  relief — this  agency  Is  attempting  to  give 
youths  work  that  will  pay  them  a  small  amount,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  them  with  a  trade  and  an  education  that  will  make 
them  self-supporting. 

A  survey  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  rolls  will  show  that 
a  great  majority  of  those  who  must  turn  to  the  Government  for  a 
livelihood  lack  the  skill  to  compete  successfully  in  private  work. 
Many  looked  to  the  communities  or  local  governments  for  assistance 
before  establishment  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Therefore  the  National  Youth  Administration  Is  not  only  helping 
these  young  people  to  learn  a  trade  but  is  helping  to  relieve  an 
economic  condition  that  otherwise  would  continue  unabated. 

In  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  N.  Y.  A.  has  establirhed  a  machine 
shop  training  project,  and  the  Beaver  Dam  Citizen,  in  describ- 
ing the  project,  had  this  to  say: 

As  they  hammer  sheets  of  copper  from  confiscated  stills  and  Illegal 
gambling  devices  into  useful  office  equipment.  National  Youth 
Administration  youth  on  the  metal  "trade  finding"  project  here  are 
getting  a  new  lease  on  the  future. 

Unemployed  for  months,  these  National  Youth  Administration 
workers  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  "get  off  the  streets"  and  receive 
valuable  and  practical  experience  toward  chosen  fields  in  metal- 
trade  work. 

The  entire  program  is  one  of  guiding  youth  in  finding  a  vocation 
suited  to  them.  It  is  not  intended  to  turn  out  skilled  workmen,  but 
rather  to  correct  haphazard  Job  training  or  complete  lack  of  training 
for  any  definite  trade,  among  unemployed  youth,  and  tvim  out  better 
citizens  well  placed  industrially  according  to  aptitude  and  ability. 

In  describing  work  done  by  N.  Y.  A.  students  In  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Art.  Grace  V.  Kelly,  writing  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  said: 

All  of  these  students,  gifted  and  Industrious,  were  enabled  to 
secure  their  educations  through  practical  work  done  by  them 
under  the  N.  Y.  A.,  which  would  appear  to  be  a  Government 
activity  the  usefulness  of  which  hardly  could  be  questioned. 

The  Paris  (Tex.)  News  comments  on  the  girls'  training 
project  set  up  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  In  that  city: 

And  while  counting  up  the  educational  facilities  available  to 
American  ycuth.  don't  overlook  the  girls'  resident  training  project 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  which  is  functioning  here. 
Certainly  this  project  is  worthy  of  continuation.  This  wUl  be 
agreed  by  every  person  who  has  come  In  contact  with  the  work. 

The  N.  Y.  A.  boys  and  girls  themselves  get  a  bouquet 
from  the  Here  and  There  column  in  the  Port  Worth  Star- 
Telegram.  Speaking  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  group  in  that  Texas 
city,  the  writer  says: 

The  membership  is  made  up  of  young  men  and  women  In  all 
kinds  of  Jobs.  They  are  Jacks  and  JUls  carrying  their  own  pails 
and  qualifying  as  American  citizens.  This  part  of  the  youth 
movement  is  moving  effectively  and  happUy. 

Protesting  strongly  against  the  refusal  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity to  participate  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  student-aid  program, 
the  Harvard  Crimson,  student  daily  newspaper,  calls  this 
"narrow-minded  individualism,"  and  points  out  that: 

Only  two  strings  are  tied  to  National  Youth  Administration 
aid.  Those  who  benefit  must  be  in  such  great  need  that  without 
it  they  could  not  attend  college;  and  they  must  be  in  good  stand- 
ing scholastlcally.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing.  Methods  of  ad- 
ministration, the  nature  and  amoimt  of  work  required  in  return. 
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the  chooelng  of  rwipienU— all  theso  are  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
xmJverRity.  Even  to  Harvard,  traditionally  t«frriQcd  by  anything 
■nacklng  of  Government  interference,  such  terms  must  appear 
aenerous  and  straightforward  Ninety-eight  percent  of  all  the 
Natlcns  schools  elifilble  to  receive  aid.  including  Yale  and  Rad- 
cllfTe.  have  gladly  accepted,  and  as  yet  there  have  been  no  signs  of 
their  being  compromUed  by  the  gift. 

In  reference  to  the  educational  opportunities  provided  by 
the  related  training  program  of  the  National  Youth  Adnnin- 
Istration.  the  Journal  of  Antigo,  Wis.,  recently  stated  edi- 
torially : 

Another  activity  that 'promises  even  greater  possibilities  In  an 
educational  way  to  deserving  young  men  is  the  N.  Y.  A.  training 
course  now  being  given  to  some  20  young  men  here.  These  young 
men  are  taken  from  the  country  and  are  not  financially  able  to 
attend  school,  but  are  desirous  of  Improving  themselves  along 
lines  in  which  thev  are  interested.  There  are  some  10  or  11 
schools  of  this  kind  In  the  SUte.  Each  school  specializes  in 
certain  work.  The  Antigo  School,  which  will  serve  3  counties, 
will  direct  Its  training  lan;elv  to  agriculture.  If  the  young 
man  finds  he  U  best  in  auto  mechanics,  for  Instance,  he  can  be 
trans  erred  from  the  Antigo  School  to  one  specializing  in  that 
work  But  regardless  of  the  specialty  each  school  will  give  a 
general  education  that  will  better  fit  the  young  man  to  earn  a 
living  at  work  that  is  suited  to  him.  And  the  fine  thing  about 
It  is  that  he  works  during  his  training  and  Is  earning  enough  to 
pay  expenses. 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  in  a  recent  editorial  devoted  to 
the  National  Youth  Administration  program  in  that  State 
said: 

The  turn-over  In  the  N.  Y.  A.  Is  rapid  Every  youth  Is  en- 
couraged to  leave  It  as  soon  as  he  can.  Vocational  aptitudes  are 
studied  and  coui-.sel  on  work-flndlng  is  freely  given.  It  Is  always 
difficult  to  measure  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise.  N.  Y.  A. 
aided  yoimgsters  usually  get  marks  at  least  as  good  as  those  of 
non-N.  Y.  A  students.  N.  Y.  A.  project  workers  are  continually 
going  Into  prl\-ate  emploj-mcnt.  but  never  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
Mr  Casey  (State  N  Y.  A.  director)  and  his  associates.  The 
N.  Y.  A.'s  principal  service.  It  seems,  has  been  in  keeping  thou- 
sands of  otherwise  unemployed  boys  and  girls  busy,  and  in  so 
doing  it  has  unquestionably  helped  to  keep  down  the  curve  of 
Juvenile  delinquencv.  Compared  to  C.  C.  C  costs,  which  run  to 
11,200  per  year  per  boy.  Its  expense  is  trifling.  A  youngster  In 
high  school  is  kept  occupied  at  one-thlrtleth  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
price;  a  college  student  at  one-tenth;  and  an  older  youth  in  a 
work  project  at  one-flfth. 

A  sign-making  project  which  was  operated  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
recently  occasioned  the  following  comment  in  the  Telegram 
News  of  that  city: 

City  officials  and  the  public  In  general  In  Lynn  are  paying 
compliments  to  the  Lynn  boys  employed  under  the  National 
Youth  Administration  who  have  completed  hundreds  of  weU- 
made  and  artistic  signs  for  the  various  city  departments.  Lynn 
N.  Y.  A.  boys  engaged  in  this  particular  pursuit  are  performing 
their  work  under  the  most  competent  supervision,  thus  enabling 
them  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  talents  to  the  fullest  degree. 
The  needy  in  the  city  have  benefited  by  the  assistance  given  by 
the  N.  Y.  A.  boys  in  the  repairing,  stalmng,  and  painting  of  their 
furniture. 

A  most  pleasing  aspect  of  this  N.  Y.  A.  work  program  In  Lynn 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  youths  have  been  able  to  find  private 
employment  as  a  result  of  the  training  received  under  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 

The  Lawrence  Tribune,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  in  operation  in  that  city 
recently  stated: 

P  Much   good   is  being   done   throughout   the   town   by  the  local 
members  of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

When  the  National  Youth  Administration  opened  its  re- 
gional center  at  the  Algiers  Navy  Yard  at  New  Orleans,  the 
New  Orleans  States  said  In  reference  to  job  training  under 
the  N.  Y.  A.  program: 

Having  such  an  army  of  young  Americans  prepared  to  All  use- 
ful places  in  tho  trials  of  war  or  the  arts  of  peace  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  times,  atrlkes  us  as  being  wise  national 
policy.  No  one  will  begrudge  the  millions  e.xpended  on  the 
N.  Y.  A.  If  restilts  such  as  these  are  the  product. 

The  Daily  Courier-Democrat,  of  Russell\'ille,  Ark.,  had  the 
following  to  say  in  regard  to  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration in  a  recent  editorial: 

The  N.  Y.  A.  was  created  4  years  ago  as  a  depression  emergency 
program,  thoiigh  It  has  proven  so  practical  and  constructive  that 
tt  should  remain  a  part  of  our  national  education  program. 

The  N  Y.  A.  has  operated  in  Arkansas  since  President  J.  W. 
Hull,  of  Arkansas  Polytechnic  CoUege,  was  appointed  director  in 


1935  and  today  approximately  12.500  bo>-s  and  girls  In  Arkansa* 
are  enabled  through  the  N  Y.  A.  to  remain  in  high  school  or  college 
or  find  work  on  projects  such  as  construction,  arts  and  crafts, 
clerical  assistants,  etc.  Youths  from  low-income  families,  both 
white  and  Negro,  whose  families  are  in  need  of  Government  assist- 
ance are  eligible  for  N.  Y.  A.  benefits,  and  thousands  of  young 
people  in  the  State  have  received  training  imder  expert  Instructors 
that  has  enabled  them  to  find  employment  in  private  business  and 

°And  the  N  Y.  A.  has  left  its  physical  monuments  in  Arkansas 
that  will  live  even  though  thi*  agency  should  be  abolished.  The 
training  and  emploj-ment  program  is  centered  In  the  construction 
of  school  buUdlngs.  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  etc..  mostly  in  the 
rtiral  communities,  where  the  youths  work  under  the  direction  of 
skilled  foremen  who  conduct  discussion  periods  to  supplement  the 
actual  work.  To  date  98  major  construction  projects  have  been 
completed  in  the  State  and  116  are  In  active  status. 

N  Y  A.  program  should  be  carried  on  as  part  of  our  education 
program  either  as  a  separate  unit  or  throtigh  con.solidatlon  with 
some  other  department.  Within  limited  scope  it  fills  a  place  which 
has  long  been  regarded  by  educators  generally  as  a  weak  spot  in 
our  education  system. 

In  reference  to  the  program  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration in  Arkansas,  the  Daily  Citizen,  of  Searcy,  said 
in  a  recent  editorial: 

Much  credit  Is  due  the  many  agencies  working  for  the  social 
and  economic  betterment  of  the  youth  of  the  United  States.  Not 
merely  because  Searcy  has  materially  benefited  by  the  work  of  the 
crpanization.  we  sincerely  believe  that  no  governmental  agency  in 
Arkansas  is  doing  a  more  constructive  piece  of  work  than  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 

The  Daily  Banner,  of  Magnolia.  Ark.,  had  the  following 
to  say  in  regard  to  appropriation  of  funds  for  continuation 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration: 

When  Congress  appropriates  money  for  its  relief  agencies.  It  will 
do  well  to  place  the  program  for  youth  at  the  top  of  Its  •"must"  list. 
The  work  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  is  doing  Is  vital  and  fundamental  and 
should  be  enlarged  and  made  into  an  independent  organization 
free  from  any  regulations  which  would  not  work  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  youth  workers.  The  more  we  can  do  for  our  youth 
today,  the  better  our  civilization  of  tomorrow  will  be. 

The  program  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  in 
Arkansas  evoked  high  praise  in  a  recent  editorial  of  the 
Dally  Tribune,  of  Jonesboro,  which  had  the  following  to  say: 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  undoubtedly  been  one 
of  the  most  effective  New  Deal  agencies  to  operate  within  thia 
State. 

Craighead  County  has  benefited  materially  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  pro- 
gram in  both  construction  work  and  student  aid  to  both  high- 
school  and  college  students. 

We  commend  the  work  of  this  organization  and  express  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  permitted  to  continue  serving  the  yoimg  people  of 
Arkansas. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Sarasota  Herald,  of  Sarasota, 

Fla..  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Youth  Administration, 

urged  the  city  to  undertake  an  N.  Y.  A.  project  with  the 

following  statement: 

It  would  seem  wise  for  Sarasota  to  establish  a  construction 
project  for  the  National  Youth  Administration,  not  only  that  it 
may  acquire  a  fine  building,  but  also  to  provide  skilled  men  who 
can  take  technical  Jobs  to  become  available  In  the  future. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Valuable  Agency,"  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  National  Youth  Administration,  the  Miami 
Daily  News,  of  Miami,  Fla.,  had  this  to  say: 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  submerged  of  these  agencies.  Insofar  as 
publicity  goes.  Is  the  National  Youth  Administration.  Yet  here  in 
Dade  County  the  N.  Y.  A.  has  been  operating  on  an  efficient  basis 
lor  5  years  and  haa  helped  between  500  and  1.000  young  men  and 
women  find  themselves  either  In  student  work  or  in  healthy  able- 
bodied  occupations. 

In  south  Florida,  the  projects  have  operated  smoothly  and  with- 
out political  favoritism.  Some  200  young  men  and  women  of  Dade 
County  are  working  on  N.  Y.  A.  part-time  projects  at  the  present 
time. 

The  experiment  has  been  a  success  in  south  Florida,  an  advan- 
tage to  the  affected  young  people  and  a  benefit  to  these  communi- 
ties. Certainly  there  has  been  no  Justification  for  the  rather 
vaguely  whispered  charges  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  Is  'regimenting"  youtb 
into  a  private  political  army. 

I  find  the  Morning  Tribune,  of  Tampa.  Fla.,  saying  this, 
under  the  caption  "A  New  Deal  for  Youth": 

Anaong  the  New  Deal  agencies  that  may  become  permanent  at  the 
will  of  Congress  is  the  National  Youth  Administration.  For  many 
years  young  people  have  felt  more  and  more  that  the  odds  of  life 
were  against  them:  they  have  felt  their  insecurity.  The  N.  Y.  A. 
Ls  aiding  materially  in  relieving  the  situation.    It  is  helping  young 
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perple  to  find  anchor  until  they  can  work  out  their  own  problems. 
Congress  has  alwr«ys  f-hown  a  helpful  f-pirit  toward  the  care  and 
education  of  young  people  and  it  is  believed  that  the  agency  may 
finally  develop  into  a  clearing  house  for  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment of  American  youth. 

Another  Tampa  newspaper,  the  Times,  editorially  says: 

A  slcnlficant  contribution  to  social  welfare,  law  enforcement,  and 
civic  economy  In  the  Tampa  area  can  be  made  through  'he  pro- 
jected new  county  detention  heme  for  delinquent  Negro  children 
which  the  National  Youth  Administration  will  begin  building  next 
week  and  for  which  the  county  commissioners  have  appropriated 
$3,700  for  equipment  and  maintenance.  •  •  •  xhe  whole  idea 
sounds  excellent,  and  with  proper  administration  of  the  detention 
heme  the  county  should  get  big  dividends  in  crime  reduction  and 
better  citizenship  In  years  to  come. 

The  Edmonson  News,  of  Brownsville,  Ky..  has  a  most  un- 
usual editorial  on  N.  Y.  A.,  entitled,  "N.  Y.  A.  Boys  Accom- 
plish Something  With  Nothing."    It  reads  in  part: 

It  Is  so  seldom  that  the  Edmonson  News  feels  Justified  to  make 
favorable  comment  on  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the  many 
alphabetical  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  when  we 
do  that  is  news  within  itself. 

However,  let  credit  go  where  it  Is  due.  and  we  do  feel  moved 
to  make  favorable  comment  on  the  project  of  the  Edmonson 
County  N.  Y.  A.  in  the  building  cf  a  permanent  workshop  at  the 
Brownsville  High  School.  This  project  Ls  a  concrete-block  build- 
ing, built  entirely  with  labor  of  boys,  and  even  a  casual  examina- 
tion of  the  building  should  convince  some  of  the  "experts"  em- 
ployed by  other  divisions  of  the  New  Deal  in  Edmonson  County 
that  they  have  been  strangely  miscarried. 

In  analyzing  the  youth  unemployment  situation  in 
Georgia,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  has  the  following  to  say 
on  Aids  to  Youth: 

Tlie  third  and  possibly  the  most  valuable  agency  in  its  final 
analysis  is  the  National  Youth  Administration,  which  has  been 
applying  these  same  principles  in  a  different  manner  throughout 
the  Sate  of  Georgia.  The  Youth  Administration  has  been  slowly 
working  out  an  adequate,  efficient  method  of  training  under- 
privileged youth  in  gainful  occupations  that  will  mean,  in  the 
future,  much  to  Georgia. 

In  North  Carolina  the  Asheville  Citizen  a  few  months 
ago  paid  tribute  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  in  a  long  editorial 
entitled  "School  of  Experience,"  in  which  it  said: 

Since  N.  Y.  A.  first  began  functioning  In  1935  as  an  auxiliary 
of  W.  P.  A.,  some  220,000  young  people  have  been  given  train- 
ing. In  a  real  sense,  as  one  N.  Y.  A.  oHlcial  describes  the  work: 
"N,  Y.  A.  projects  are  not  apprenticeships,  they  are  not  vocational 
schools  •  •  ♦.  They  are  efforts  to  show  inexperienced  youth 
what  it  means  to  hold  a  Job,  to  work  for  wages,  to  give  a  dollar's 
service  for  a  dollar's  pay.  to  punch  a  time  clock  with  no  alibiS 
accepted." 

The  good  work  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  has  been  recognized  in 
an  editorial  in  the  News-Press,  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  entitled 
"Boys  Get  a  Break,"  in  which  it  says: 

Rapidly  growing  to  augment  the  good  work  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  is  another  New  Deal  agency,  known  as  the 
N.  Y.  A. — National  Youth  Administration.  Without  much  pub- 
licity, the  N.  Y.  A.  has  supplied  outdoor  and  educational  work 
for  a  number  of  Fort  Myers  boys  and  girls  at  the  municipal  recrea- 
tion center. 

"Giving  Youth  a  Lift,"  is  the  headline  over  an  editorial  in 
the  Star,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  wliich  reads: 

The  work  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  has  played  a 
vital  role  not  only  in  seeing  thousands  of  young  people  through 
the  depression  years  but  in  giving  them  worthy  aims  and  pur- 
poses in  life     •     •     •     something  to  live  for  and  work  for. 

The  value  of  educating  Intelligent  youth  who  want  education 
but  cannot  pay  for  It  themselves  is  incalculable,  In  terms  of  social 
good  and  individual  good. 

Certainly  this  endeavor,  as  Administrator  Aubrey  Williams  says. 
Is  worth  continuing,  for  It  pays  out  in  better  citizenship,  higher 
accomplishment,  an  educated  and  high-grade  citizenry  guaranteed 
not  to  go  to  seed. 

The  News,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  endorses  the  N.  Y.  A.'s 
program  in  the  following  words: 

Young  people  who  enroll  In  the  service  of  the  Youth  Administra- 
tion thereby  manifest  a  spirit  ol  Industry.  When  they  find  per- 
manent employment,  that  is  further  evidence  of  their  desire  to  be 
useful  not  only  to  themselves  but  also  to  others.  It  is  to  their 
credit  that  they  accept  private  employment  when  there  Is  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

National  Youth  Administration  supplies  the  means  of  employ- 
ment when  other  work  is  not  available.  Thus  it  enables  young 
people  to  maintain  their  industrious  tendencies  and  at  the  same 
time  be  earning  and  learning. 


The  Times,  of  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  is  generous  in  its  editorial 
endorsement  of  N.  Y.  A.  In  one  editorial  entitled,  "The 
Good  Work  of  the  N.  Y.  A.."  it  says: 

Since  Its  State  unit  was  established  and  Its  labor  begun  in  the 
various  counties.  The  Times  has  maintained  that  the  National 
Youth  Administration  was  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  valuable 
of  the  Federal  Government  s  emergency  movements.  We  came  to 
this  belief  becau.se  of  the  knowledge  of  the  fine  work  that  N.  Y.  A. 
is  doing  for  the  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  of  the  State,  thousands 
of  whom  have  been  assisted  in  receiving  educations  after  every 
other  avenue  of  assistance  had  been  denied  the  youths. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  lauds 
N.  Y.  A.  under  an  editorial  caption,  "Good  Job,  Well  Done." 
It  concludes  the  editorial  by  saying: 

We  hear  only  a  little  about  N.  Y.  A.  for  It  Is  not  a  highly  bally- 
hooed  project.  Perhaps  that  Is  one  of  the  things  which  makes 
it  more  worth  while  than  some  of  those  which  are  always  In  the 
newspapers  but  accomplish  little  of  real  value  either  for  them- 
selves or  for  their  community.  N.  Y.  A.  really  does  a  good  Job 
and  does  it  well. 

Jji  Texas,  the  Lubbock  Avalanche  hands  N.  Y.  A.  "A  Pat 
on  the  Back,"  as  its  editorial  comment  is  headsd,  for  a  col- 
lege project.    It  says: 

Easily  one  of  the  finest  National  Youth  Administration  under- 
takings to  come  under  Lubbock  observation  is  the  vocational  agri- 
cultural project  at  Texas  Technological  College  for  which  a  6 
months'  extension  has  Just  been  authorized. 

Last  fall  the  Illinois  N.  Y.  A.  conducted  a  60-day  drive  to 
obtain  jobs  for  4,000  N.  Y.  A.  youths.  It  was  so  successful 
that  many  more  than  5,000  secured  positions  in  private  in- 
dustry throughout  the  State,  The  East  St.  Louis  Journal, 
praising  this  achievement  editorially  and  referring  to  the 
old  charge  of  boondoggling,  said: 

There  may  be  some  basis  for  some  of  the  boondoggling  charges, 
but  certainly  the  Job  that  the  National  Youth  Administration 
has  done  in  this  district  and  throughout  the  State  is  proof  that 
that  agency,  at  least,  is  doing  something  constructive  and  that 
the  young  people  of  the  Nation  are  ready  and  anxious  to  make 
their  own  way  In  the  world  if  given  the  opportunity. 

The  Toledo  Blade,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  commends  National 
Youth  Administration  providing  student  aid  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toledo.  "Help  From  the  N.  Y.  A."  is  the  heading  of 
its  editorial,  which  says,  in  part: 

Critics  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  will  have  to  think 
hard  to  find  some  way  In  which  to  turn  this  gesture  around  and 
put  it  in  a  bad  light.  There  is  nothing  bad  which  can  be  said 
about  education  being  made  available  to  those  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  afford  It.  The  National  Youth  Administration 
is  to  be  commended  for  this  helpful  hand  g.ven  to  those  who 
need  It. 

In  the  Muskingum  Valley,  in  Ohio,  the  National  Youth 
Administration  has  recently  established  a  large  regional 
work-experience  center,  located  near  New  Philadelphia. 
Said  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  when  this  project  was 
started: 

Establishment  near  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  of  one  of  six  re- 
gional training  schools  by  the  National  Youth  Administration 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  this  agency  which  has  done  an 
important  Job  in  fitting  out-of -school  youths  into  regular  employ- 
ment. •  •  •  Employera  today  demand  skilled  workers.  Many 
youths  find  themselves  excluded  from  possible  Jobs  because  they 
lack  the  necessary  training.  This  they  can  get  through  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration.  The  need  for  such  a  scheme  is 
amply  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  12.000  for 
places  In  the  National  Youth  Administration  work  projects. 

The  Hamilton  Journal-News,  of  the  same  State,  warmly 
endorses  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  its  New 
Philadelphia   project.    The  Journal-News   says   editorially: 

The  purpose  of  these  camps  is  commendable  In  that  they  pre- 
pare boys  for  their  future  work  and  means  of  livelihood.  •  •  • 
Many  boys  who  leave  high  school  find  it  impossible  to  obtain 
employment.  This  camp  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  some 
of  them  at  least  to  choose  their  life  work  and  lay  the  foundation 
In  training  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  work.  There  has 
been  much  complaint  that  manufacturers  hav?  found  it  Impos- 
sible to  secure  young  men,  properly  trained  to  take  the  places  of 
those  who  because  of  age  or  other  causes,  are  compelled  to  leave 
their  employment.  With  such  a  school  as  the  one  proposed,  this 
complaint  can  be  removed  and  the  younger  men  propxerly  tra.ned 
to  meet  industry's  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  press  is  the  voice  of  America,  then  I 
think  I  have  shown  that  it  has  spoken  on  N.  Y.  A.  and  in  no 
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uncertain  terms.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  there  has  been  no 
unfavorable  criticism:  I  do  not  presume  to  say  the  N.  Y.  A. 
does  not  have  an  opponent  in  the  newspaper  world.  But  as  I 
sajd  in  the  beginning.  N.  Y.  A.  per  se  has  been  subjected  to 
practically  no  censure.  Some  of  our  conservative  editors, 
who  do  not  like  the  philosophy  of  the  N?w  I>al.  include  the 
N.  Y.  A.  in  their  general  onslaught  upon  President  Roosevelt's 
policies,  but  few.  indeed.  I  believe,  have  found  any  cause  to 
attack  the  manasrement  and  accomplishments  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Administrator  Williams. 

The  comments  I  have  given  you  are  but  a  portion  of  the 
Immense  volume  of  favorable  opinion  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can press  on  N.  Y.  A.  In  every  locality  that  I  have  heard 
of.  it  is  integrated  to  the  community  and  is  well  thought  of: 
In  fact,  the  local  sponsorship  of  projects  indicates  the  high 
regard  in  which  local  public  agencies  and  local  citizens  hold 
N.  Y.  A.  I  might  cite  the  names  of  many,  many  other  news- 
papers which  have  encouraged,  supported,  and  appreciated 
the  efforts  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  to  do  something  for  young  America; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  pratifj'ing  and.  I  hold,  significant  thirtgs 
in  the  life  of  our  Government  today,  that  there  should  be 
such  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  press  for 
this  little  publicized  Federal  agency  to  aid  young  people. 


The  Columbia  Basin's  "Big  Four' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  LIFE  MAG.^ZINE 


Mr.  HILL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a5k  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  brief  article  in  the  June  5  issue  of  Life  maga- 
zine entitled  'America's  Future,  the  Pacific  Northwest:  the 
Story  of  a  Vision  and  a  Promised  Land." 

In  the  article,  .since  it  deals  with  those  who  had  the  original 
concept  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  the  name  of  one  of  the 
pioneers,  whose  name  cannot  be  forgotten  in  any  chronicle  of 
this  mighty  undertaking,  is  not  mentioned.  He  is  James 
O'Sullivan.  of  Ephrata.  Wash.,  who.  probably  more  than  any 
other  one  man.  has  been  the  real  force  behind  Grand  Coulee 
development. 

OSulllvans  interest  in  the  Grand  Coulee  dates  back  more 
than  20  years  and  since  that  time  his  abilities,  both  as  a 
lawyer  and  engineer,  have  l)een  invaluable.  It  was  he  who 
first  emisioned  the  dam  as  it  now  is,  and  who  persistently 
aind  Insistently  answered  all  critics  and  those  who  would  see 
private  interests  enriched  at  the  expense  of  public  conven- 
ience and  progress.  Later  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  Commission  by  the  Governor  of  Wash- 
ington and  held  that  post  until  the  commission  was  consoli- 
dated with  another  State  agency  alwut  2  years  ago.  He  was 
then  employed  by  several  communities  tc  direct  the  forma- 
tion of  what  recently  became  the  largest  irrigation  district 
in  the  world.  At  the  present  time  he  is  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Quincy  Columbia  Basin  League. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  mirumize  the  honor  which 
Is  due  William  M.  ("Billy")  Clapp,  Gale  Mathfws.  and  Rufus 
Woods.  Theirs  is  a  distinction  which  will  make  them  immor- 
tal in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Nor  will  they  object  to  my 
nomination  of  Jim  O'Sullivan  to  the  "big  four"  of  the  Grand 
Coulee. 

In  years  to  come  the  teeming  millions  who  will  find  happy 
and  contented  homes  in  this  most  favored  section  of  the 
United  States,  tiiling  its  rich  virgin  soil,  laboring  in  its  hum- 
ming factories,  carrying  on  its  diversified  businesses  or  follow- 
ing its  many  professions,  will  gratefully  remember  these  four 


men  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  repeating  Mother  Nature's 
artifice  in  damming  the  mighty  Columbia,  but  for  an  economic 
and  useful  and  lasting  purpose.  We  of  the  present  genera- 
tion pay  homage  to  the  "big  four"  of  the  Columbia  Basin. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  Life  Magazine  of  June  5,  1939] 
America's  Putum: — P-vcmc  Northwest — the  Story  of  a  Vision  and 

A  Promised  Land 

In  the  E^phrata  Cafe  In  Ephrata.  Wash,  (population,  516).  three 
obscure  small-town  Americans — a  lawjer.  a  newspaper  editor,  and 
an  abstractor — were  sitting  over  their  lunch  one  July  day  in  1918. 
Most  citizens  were  talking  about  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne 
that  day,  but  these  three,  looking  ahead  to  peace,  were  thinking 
about  the  future  of  the  great  raw,  thinly  settled  Northwest  country 
to  which  two  of  them  had  migrated  from  Nebra.'^ka.  one  from  Wis- 
consin. Inevitably,  thoughts  turned  to  the  mighty  Columbia,  sec- 
ond largest  river  in  America,  pouring  unchecked  down  to  the  Pacific, 
wasting  untold  quantities  of  potential  hydroelectric  power  and  of 
water  to  IrriKate  the  country's  rich  but  arid  land.  Musing  on  those 
lost  riches,  the  lawyer.  William  M.  (•'Billy")  Clapp.  had  an  Idea. 

Fifty  miles  north  of  Ephrata  In  central  Washington  eons  ago  the 
Columbia  had  been  dammed  by  ice.  Swelling  to  a  great  lake  behind 
this  ob.structlon.  the  river  had  flooded  over  its  high  canyon  walls, 
flowed  off  at  right  angles  to  its  old  course.  By  the  time  the  ice 
melted  and  the  river  returned  to  its  original  channel  it  had  carved 
out  a  new  channel  some  50  miles  long,  2  to  5  miles  wide.  500  to  l.(X)0 
feet  deep.  Thi-s  gorge,  left  dry  and  barren  high  above  the  river,  was 
named  the  Grand  Coulee.  In  the  dry  country  around  and  to  the 
south  of  It  lay  1.200.(X)0  acres  of  the  Nation's  richest  land,  needing 
only  water  to  be  transformed  Into  a  national  garden.  For  15  years, 
since  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had  reported  on  the  land's  poten- 
tialities, men  had  been  racking  their  brains  for  a  way  to  get  water 
to  it. 

Billy  Clapp  turned  to  his  companions.  "Why  not,"  he  said, 
"dam  the  Columbia  and  pump  the  water  back  into  the  Coulee?" 
If  he  had  proposed  a  bridge  across  the  Pacific  or  a  ladder  to  the 
moon,  it  could  hardly  have  seemed  more  fantastic.  To  replace  the 
ancient  ice  with  concrete  and  steel  called  for  a  greater  building  feat 
than  any  that  man  had  attempted  in  all  history.  But  Billy  Clapp's 
friends  were  men  of  vision,  too.  Gale  Mathews,  the  abstractor, 
bobbed  his  head  The  editor,  Rufus  Woods,  of  the  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)   Daily  World,  banged  a  fist  on  the  table.     'Billy  has  It!" 

Past  now  are  the  years  when  they  were  ridiculed  as  idle  dreamers 
while  Woods  campaigned  for  the  dam  In  his  paper  and  all  three 
pushed  their  crusade  with  speeches  up  and  down  the  State,  pleas 
to  legislators,  letters  to  Washington,  mimeographed  prcs.s  releases 
by  the  thousand.  Franklin  Roosevelt  caught  their  vision  of  the 
Northwest's  proml.se  when  he  visited  It  as  a  Vice  Presidential  can- 
didate In  1920.  Thirteen  years  later,  when  he  became  President 
In  1933,  their  great  dream  of  water  and  power  at  last  began  to  take 
shape.  Today  7.000  men.  midway  In  the  8-year  Job,  are  rearing 
monstrous  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 

Vast  as  it  Is.  the  area  to  be  irrigated  by  Coulee  is  a  relatively 

small  chunk  of  the  Northwest  country  comprised  In  the  four  big 

Stiites  of  Washington.  Oregen,  Idaho,  and  Montana.     Rufus  Woods, 

I    Billy  Clapp,  and  Galo  Mathews  arc  only  throe  of  many  enthusiastic, 

confident  northwcsterners  who  see  their  region  as  America's  "last 

I    frontier  "  and  "promised  land."     Life,  beginning  this  special  is<;ue 

I   on  the  future  of  America,  salutes  the  seers,  the  vision,  and  the  land. 

I     THE    land    is    rich    IN    NATURE'S    GOODS LUMBER,    METALS,    WHEAT,    AND 

FRUIT 

The  look  of  the  land  bears  out  the  Northwest's  frontier  promise. 
Behind  the  cities  of  the  coast  He  mighty  reaches  of  fore.st,  mountain, 
valley,  and  river,  where  you  may  go  for  miles  and  see  only  a  thread 
of  railroad  track  or  a  lonely  settler's  clearing  as  evidence  of  man's 
presence  on  the  giant  earth.  The  four  Northwest  States  contain  13 
percent  of  Americas  land,  less  than  3  percent  of  its  population,  and 
41  percent  of  Its  potential  hydroelectric  power. 

Unlike  great  open  spaces  to  the  south  and  west,  the  Northwest 
land  IS  rich.  Out  of  It  pours  a  flood  of  viseful  wealth :  more  ihan  a 
third  of  the  Nation's  lumber,  a  seventh  of  Its  wheat,  a  tenth  of  Ita 
flour,  a  third  of  Its  apples,  a  sixth  of  its  wool,  an  eighth  of  Its 
salmon  and  potatoes.  Rich  in  minerals,  the  Northwest  since  1848 
has  produced  some  $6,000,000,000  worth  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  In  the  Northwest  stands  over  one-half  at  all  the  virgin 
timber  left  In  America — enough  to  supply  the  Nation's  needs  for- 
ever if  it  is  properly  conserved  and  replenished.  President  Jefferson 
did  well  Indeed  when  he  sent  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark 
In  1804  to  explore  the  Northwest  wilderness  and  claim  It  for  the 
United  States. 

The  Northwest's  chief  Industrial  handicap  has  been  Its  distance 
from  the  mantifacturlng  centers  and  markets  of  the  Midwest  and 
East,  Hence  little  manufacturing,  except  of  forest  products,  has 
developed.  But  America  itself  was  once  thus  distant  from  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  overcame  the  handicap  by  creating  Its  great- 
est market  at  home.  ThLs  Is  what  the  Northwest  hopes  to  do.  If 
the  people  from  the  parched  and  eroded  lands  of  the  Great  Plains 
continue  to  crowd  Into  this  "promised  land,"  manufacturing  indus- 
tries seem  sure  to  follow — especially  with  the  lure  of  cheap  and 
abundant  electric  power.  Not  much  hea\'y  manufacturing  Is 
expected  to  develop  soon  because  of  transportation  costs  and  lack 
of  coal  and  Iron.  But  the  Northwest  can  manufacttire  for  Itself 
and  for  California,  in  new  abundance,  many  of  the  light  goods 
which  It  now  largely  imports.    In  tills  Ues  the  hope,  rtiared  by 
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President  Roosevelt,  that  the  Northwest  may  also  prove  a  promised 
land  lor  idle  workers  from  the  overcrowded  factory  towns  and  slums 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West. 

IRRIGATION    MAKES   THE   NORTHWEST   LAND   BLOOM 

The  western  valley  of  the  Northwest,  lying  between  the  low  Coast 
Range  and  the  towering  Cascade  Mountains  which  slice  down 
through  Washington  and  Oregon,  in  general,  gets  abundant  rain. 
But  the  Cascades  catch  and  condense  the  flying  Pacific  rain  clouds. 
In  the  reaches  to  the  east  the  land  Is  dry.  Unwatered.  most  of  It 
Is  good  for  little  but  grazing  and  precarious  wheat  farming.  But 
the  Northwest  makes  the  land  bloom  by  damming  or  diverting  the 
rivers  which  rush  down  from  its  mountains,  draining  them  onto 
the  land  through  Irrigation  canals. 

Five  million  acres  In  the  Northwest,  a  land  of  dams  and  ditches, 
have  been  Irrigated.  Five  million  more  are  suitable  for  irrigation. 
The  giant  Grand  Coulee  project  alone  will  water  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  these.  Still  another  5.000,000  fertile  acres  remain  to  be 
reclaimed  by  clearing  cut-over  tlmberland,  draining  swamps,  etc. 

Into  this  pioneer  country,  who.se  hardy  settlers  were  still  fighting 
Indians  when  Mrs.  William  Astor  was  giving  regal  lawn  parties  at 
Newport,  have  migrated  400,000  people  since  1930,  They  include 
25,000  drought-driven  families  from  the  Great  Plains,  like  those 
described  In  John  Steinbeck's  stirring  new  novel.  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath.  Most  of  these  have  settled  on  poor,  cheap  land.  In  the 
short-range  view  the  Nation's  farm  problem  Is  overproduction  and 
low  crop  prices.  But  if  America  over  the  years  Is  to  flourish  as  it 
might.  It  must  make  the  best  possible  use  of  its  soil  and  human 
resources.  Some  600.000  American  families  are  now  miserably  farm- 
ing, at  little  profit  to  themselves  and  the  Nation,  86,000.000  acres 
of  submarglnal  land  which  should  no  longer  be  cultivated.  The 
Federal  Government  has  helped  some  by  lending  money  to  buy  new 
land,  must  help  many  more  if  there  Is  to  be  any  great  shift  of 
American  farmers  from  overcrowded  and  worn-out  lands  to  the 
productive  acres  of  the  Northwest, 

GRAND    COtJLEE    DAM POWER     AND    PROMISE 

This  Is  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  dream  of  Billy  Clapp,  Rufus 
Woods,  and  Gale  Mathews,  as  It  stood — flanked  by  the  towns  for 
its  7,000  builders  on  either  side  of  the  Columbia — at  the  end  of 
May  1939.  It  le  three-fifths  finished.  When  completed.  In  a  year 
and  a  half,  It  will  be  as  high  as  the  Wa.<=hlngton  Monument.  It 
will  be  wide  and  thick  enough  to  Imbed  four  United  States  Capitols. 
It  will  contain  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  concrete  as  Boulder 
Dam.  biggest  thing  built  by  man  to  date. 

Piling  up  a  151-mlle  lake  behind  it.  It  will  lift  the  level  of  the 
river  355  feet.  The  world's  biggest  pumps  will  force  500  tons  of 
water  per  second  up  another  280  feet  through  the  diversion  tunnels 
6hown  Just  left  of  dam  on  far  side,  into  the  Coulee  shown  stretch- 
ing off  at  right,  thence  to  be  sluiced  do^vn  on  1,200,000  thirsty 
acres  to  the  south. 

Irrigation  will  begin  In  1943.  The  generators  which  wUl  make 
Grand  Coulee  the  world's  greatest  single  source  of  electric  power 
are  to  be  Installed  In  units  over  the  next  20  years.  The  dam  and 
power  plant  will  cost  some  $200,000,000.  the  irrigation  project  an- 
other $200,000,000.  Smaller  Bonneville  Dam.  another  New  Deal 
project,  290  miles  down  the  Columbia  in  Oregon,  Is  already  finished. 
It  has  two  of  Its  prospective  10  generators  In  place.  Between  them 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  will  open  up  nearly  the  whole  Co- 
lumbia River  to  navigation,  supply  enough  power  to  electrify  an 
agricultural-Industrial  empire. 

Will  the  empire  rise?  This  is  the  challenge  to  America — to  all 
Americans, 

The  old  American  frontier,  where  a  strong  man  with  ax  and  plow 
could  take  up  free  land  and  make  his  way  regardless  of  his  neigh- 
bors Is  gone.  In  the  Industrial  civilization  of  today  and  tomorrow 
no  region,  no  city,  no  business,  no  Individual  In  America  wiU  ever 
again  be  able  to  prosper  alone  and  Independent  of  the  rest.  The 
new  frontier  Is  one  on  which,  working  together  for  the  common 
good,  Americans  will  use  their  great  technical  and  creative  resources 
to  produce  the  full  abundance  of  which  the  American  land  is 
capable,  an  abundance  which  will  make  the  long  American  dream 
of  dignity  and  freedom  and  equal  opportunity  for  every  citizen  at 
last  come  true. 

Partial  Description  of  a  Few  of  the  Provisions  of 

S.  1970 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13.  1939 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLARE  E  HOFFMAN.  OF  MICHIGAN  BE- 
FORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION   AND  LABOR  HOLDING   HEARINGS   ON   S.    1970 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  insert  herein  the  substance  of  a 


statement  made  by  me  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  holding  hearings  on  the 
so-called  Thomas-LaFollette  bill,  S.  1970,  having  added  addi- 
tional paragraphs  on  labor  boycotts  and  extortion: 

A   Partial   Description    of   a   Few   of   the   Unfair    CrviL   Libertt 
Destroying  Provisions  Contained  in  S.  1970 
Only  by  viewing  this  measure  in  the  light  of  other  Federal  activi- 
ties   and    laws   can   we    understand    and    appreciate    some    of    its 
provisions. 

S.  1970  complements  the  plan  and  the  activities  which  have 
received  recognition  and  support  through  the  investigations  of  the 
Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  interpreted  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  while  ostensibly  holding 
hearings  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  bringing  further  evidence 
to  show  the  deprivation  of  civil  liberties,  either  called  as  witnesses 
those  who  had  grievances  against  employers  or  called  employers  and 
subjected  them  to  methods  of  examination  and  cross-examination 
which  were  not  such  as  to  elicit  the  whole  truth. 

The  record  of  these  hearings  fails  to  show  that  any  real,  continu- 
ous effort  was  made  to  bring  out  those  Instances  where  employees, 
where  men  who  desired  to  work,  were  deprived  of  their  opportunity 
to  work  because  of  union  activities. 

The  hearings  by  that  committee  tended  to  Intimidate  employers, 
to  coerce  employees,  Into  yielding  to  the  advice  or  demands  of  labor 
organizers  and  to  bring  about  Industrial  unrest. 

Tl\e  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  Interpreted  and  administered 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  judged  in  the  forum  of 
public  opinion  as  shown  by  various  polls,  has  been  condemned  as 
unfair  and  as  needing  either  repeal  or  drastic  revision.  It,  too,  as 
Interpreted  by  the  Board,  has  denied  to  hundreds  of  thousands  the 
right  to  work  at  a  job  where  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment were  reasonably  acceptable.  It,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Board,  has  proven  to  be  a  fertile  field  for  the  growth  of  industrial 
disputes  and  a  breeder  of  disputes  affecting  and  btirdening  inter- 
state commerce. 

It  has  been  used,  according  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  as  the  tool  of  the 
C.  I.  O..  aiding  the  C.  I.  O.  In  Its  organizing  activities  and  bringing 
Injury  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Its  Interpretation  and  enforcement,  as  at  present  carried  on,  is 
making  It  more  and  more  difficult  for  employers  to  operate  their 
plants  efficiently  and  successfully  to  furnish  jobs.  It  Is  destructive 
rather  than  constructive  In  its  tendency. 

The  act  and  those  enforcing  it  proceed,  as  apparently  did  the 
Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  upon  the  assumption  that  no  one 
other  than  a  certain  group  or  class  of  employees,  1.  e.,  those  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  organization.  Is  entitled  to  consideration;  that  busi- 
ness can  continue  to  exist  regardless  of  the  demands  made  upon  It 
by  the  worker. 

The  N.  L.  R.  A.  and  this  bill  Ignore  the  fact  that  organized  labor 
is  but  a  small  part  of  labor  In  this  country.  That  act  and  this  bill, 
disregard  the  fact  that  there  are  today  in  this  country  millions  of 
workers  who  do  not  belong  to  any  labor  organization;  who  do  not 
desire  to  belong  to  any  labor  organization;  who  desire  only  that 
their  civil  liberties  be  protected;  that  they  be  permitted  to  work: 
and  that  employers  be  permitted,  proceeding  fairly  and  honestly,  to 
give  them  employment. 

The  measure  is  entitled  "A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  oppressive 
labor  practices  affecting  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Considered  In  the  light  of  our  legislative  history  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  New  Deal  emergency  legislation.  It  Is  so  extraordi- 
nary in  form  and  substance  that  one  Is  startled  to  learn  that  It 
was  approved  without  qualification  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  whose  utterances  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
he  was  extremely  desirous  of  protecting  the  clvU  liberties  of  those 
subject  to  oppression,  until  It  Is  remembered  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  the  man  who,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  for 
more  than  a  month  deprived  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  of  the 
very  essential  civil  liberty— the  right  to  work. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  arduous  duties  of  the  new  Attorney 
General  and  his  almost  continuous  traveling  about  the  country 
prevented  any  personal  examination  by  him  of  the  legal  structure 
of  this  bill  and  the  consequences  of  a  proposal  which  would  disarm 
every  mill.  mine,  factory,  and  business  house  in  America  and  give 
notice  to  every  hold-up  man  and  thief  that  the  prevention  of  blood- 
shed was  more  Important  than  the  protection  of  property,  liberty, 
or  life — all  of  which,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  might  well 
be  required  to  be  sacrificed  to  avoid  bloodshed. 

The  measure  attempts  to  "feag"  Its  critics  by  Incorporating  In  the 
first  section  a  finding  that  the  utilization  of  certain  agencies  which 
have  come  in  the  public  mind— and  largely  through  the  activities  of 
the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee — to  be  considered  unfair  and 
disreputable,  deprive  employees  of  certain  recognized  rights. 

The  bill  then  proceeds  very  insidiously  to  bring  within  the 
agencies  so  designated  a  large  group  of  persons  and  of  activities 
which  m  no  way  properly  fall  within  the  terms  of  accurate  defini- 
tions of  the  agencies  so  described. 

the  purpose  of  the  act  defeated  bt  rrs  PROv^sIONS 
Assuming  that  the  ptirpose  of  this  bill  is  to  aid  In  lessening  the 
disputes  affecting  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  It  proceeds  upon 
an  erroneous  theory.  It  assumes  that  there  must  Inevitably  be 
strife  and  discord  between  employer  and  employee.  It  overlooks 
the  fact  that  of  necessity,  to  create  an  Industrial  dispute,  there 
must  be  two  contesting  parties,  and  in  order  to  solve  the  qtiestion 
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•t  bBOe  in  rtKh  disput*  It  applies  restrictive  measures  to  but  one 
ot  those  involved  la  ihe  controversy. 

The  measure  Is  basi-d  upon  the  premise  that  the  employer  is 
•IwsTB  wron?  the  employee  js  alwavs  right,  and  that  a  correct.  Just. 
»nd  eouttable  aoluti.-n  can  only  be  reached  by  disarming  the  em- 
ployer and  permitting  the  employee  to  arm;  compelling  the  employer 
to  submit:  grantlni?  demands  of  the  employee. 

The  trend  of  the  bill  Is  well  illustrated  by  recalling  the  old,  old 
reply  of  the  small  ^Irl.  who.  admonished  by  her  mother  to  quit 
pulline  the  rat's  tall,  made  answer.  "Mother.  I  am  not  pulling  the 
«»ts  tan     I  am  only  holding  It     The  cat  Is  doing  the  pulling." 

The  utter  hvpocnsy  of  this  measure  Is  demonstrated  by  a  reading 
of  section  3.  wliirh  provides  that  It  Is  an  oppressive  labor  practice 
lor  any  person,  for  example,  to  employ  or  ut.llze  any  labor  spy;  to 
employ  or  utllte*-  any  strikebreaker  or  strikebreaking  agency;  and 
remembering  the  definitions  of  a  labor  spy.  of  a  strikebreaker,  of  a 
itnkebreaklng  agency,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  the  bill  contains 
ro  definition  of  nor  prohibition  against  the  activities  of  a  strike- 
maker,  a  strikemakuii!  agency,  and  that  the  deflniilon  of  a  labor 
•py  dofs  not  include  a  spy  in  a  labor  dispute  who  Is  employed  by  a 
un;on  'tion 

Thf  .nv  other  provl.<<lon8  of  the  bill  which  bring  one  to  the 

InevltHblt    cunclu.slon   that   the   measure    >iliLjiot   lessen   but  will 
Inrrea-se  and  add  to  the  violence  of  labor  disputes. 

Fuliowlng  the  pattern  ot  the  N.  L  R.  A.,  the  bill  defines  activ- 
ities which.  If  practiced  by  an  employer,  render  him  guilty  of  a 
criminal  offense,  subject  him  to  punishment  as  a  criminal  and 
to  civil  llabtlKles.  while  like  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  employee, 
ft  labor  organizer,  or  a  labor  organization  is  In  no  instance  rendered 
criminal  or  designated  as  the  basis  for  a  civil  action  Experience 
With  the  Wapner  Act  has  demonstrated  beyond  controversy  that 
Buch  a  theorv  renders  a  law  fatally  defective. 

Sa:'in^  under  a  title  which  might  well  enlist  the  active  support 
of  the  ca.sual  reader,  the  bill,  if  taken  apart,  analyzed,  and  put 
together  again  In  Its  proper  crdf-r.  stands  disclosed  as  a  measure 
m-hlch  would  not  only  place  industry  but  the  Individual  worker  at 
the  mercy  of  the  labor  organizer,  labor  organization,  and  the 
profes8lonal  lalxir  polltitlan.  some  of  whom  have  nothing  other 
than  their  pretended  activities  in  behalf  of  labor  to  commend 
them  to  the  public 

Til."  bill.  If  It  became  law,  would  not  only  aid  In  destroying 
civil  liberties  but  it  would  be  an  active  force  in  subjecting  to  a 
labor  dictator  or  a  labor  politician  all  those  millions  of  workers 
who  have  no  desire  whatever  to  fall  under  the  legalized  racketeer- 
ing carrifd  on  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  It  Is 
administered. 

The  measure.  If  enacted  Into  law.  will.  If  that  be  possible,  prove 
more  destructive  to  civil  liberties  than  h'\3  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  or  the  activities  of  the  Senate  Civil  LlberUes 
Committee 

It  takes  up  and  carries  on  where  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  ends  the  persecution  and  oppression  not  only  cf  employers, 
not  only  of  the  public,  but  of  that  vast  army  of  employees  who 
do  not  reccgnize  and  bow  to  the  commands  of  certain  so-called 
labor  organizers  or  lenders. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  Constitution  reads: 
"Right  to  bear  arms:  A  well-regulated  MlUtla,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be  Infringed." 

This  bill  would  dls.'UTn  the  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizen,  if  an 
employer,  and  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  armed  gcon  squad 
or  flying  squ;!dron  of  Invading  labor  organizers. 

Tliat  very  thing  happened  In  Michigan  when,  from  the  1st  day 
of  Januarj'  1957  until  the  8th  day  cf  Febninry  following,  the  then 
Goremor  Murphy,  now  Attorney  General  Murphy,  announced  his 
policy  of  permitting  strikers  to  violate  the  law.  on  the  theory 
that  there  should  »5c  no  b'oodshed,  and  when,  during  the  latter 
portion  of  that  period,  by  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  State. 
he  permitted  the  commission  of  felonies  the  violation  of  ordi- 
nances, the  destruction  of  cU-ll  liberties,  and  denied  to  the  people 
of  the  State  and  to  the  city  of  Flint  the  right  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  State,  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  on  the  theory  that  It 
was  better  to  s\ibmlt  and  surrender  our  civil  liberties  than  to 
dispute  their  destruction,  if  such  dispute  Involved  bloodshed. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  complete  analysis  of  the  bill  nor  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  vicious  practices  which  mi£;ht  lawfully  be  carried 
on  Lf  It  became  the  law  of  the  land.  Sufficient  to  condemn  the 
bill  may  be  learned  by  a  brief  analysis  of  some  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

Let    me   take   apart    some   of   the    provisions   of    this   bill    and 
•   then  replace  them  in  their  proper  relation  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  true  eflcct  may  be  discerned. 

Let  us  give  to  some  of  the  words  of  section  1  of  title  I  the  defini- 
tions found  In  section  2.  keep  in  mind  that  some  of  the  acts  de- 
scribed Ln  section  1  of  title  I  are  by  section  3  declared  to  be  oppres- 
sive labor  practices;  ascertain  from  section  4  the  acts  which  are 
prohibited  and  made  unlawful,  and  learn  from  section  6  the  peniil- 
tles  Imposed  for  the  commission  of  such  prohibited  acts. 
Frcm  section  1  of  tUle  I  we  learn  thai — 

"The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  utilization  of  labor  spies 
•  •  •  (1)  violates  the  right  of  employees  to  organize,  bar^jain 
collectively,  and  engage  In  concerted  activities  for  their  mutual 
aid  and  protection:  (2)  causes  and  provokes  acts  of  violence, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  destruction  of  property,  affecting 
commerce:  (3»  leads  to  labor  disputes  burdening  and  obstruct- 
ing commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  commerce:  (41  obstructs  the 
settlement     of     labor     disputes     through     negotiation     and     the 


orderly  procedure  of  collective  bargaining,  thereby  tending  to 
prolong  interruption  of  the  free  flow  of  comnterce:  (5)  biudens 
and  obstructs  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  commerce:  (6) 
Interferes  with  the  United  States  and  Its  agencies  in  obtaining 
goods  and  services  pursuant  to  contract;  and  (7)  Interferes  with 
and  obstructs  the  effective  exercise  by  the  several  States  of  their 
respective  police  powers." 

"LABOB   SPIES" 

Who  Is  a  "labor  spy"?  Section  2(1)  (p.  5)  gives  us  the  defini- 
tion     Let  me  quote  in  part: 

'The  term  'labor  spy'  means  any  person  who  for  any  compensa- 
tion, promise  of  compensation,  or  other  Inducement,  and  whether 
done  as  a  separate  duty  or  as  an  additional  duty  In  connection 
with  other  work,  engages  In  Industrial  espionage,"  etc. 

We  are  forced  now  to  learn  the  meaning  of  "Industrial  espio- 
nage "     Section  2  (m)    (p.  5)   reads: 

"(m)  The  term  'Industrial  espionage'  means  reporting,  securing 
and  repwitlne,  or  attempting  to  secure  and  report  to  an  employer, 
directly  or  Indirectly — 

"(1)  Information  with  respect  to  the  plans  or  activities  of  any 
of  his  employees  or  any  labor  organization  with  reference  to  self- 
organization  or  mutual  aid  or  protection,  cr  with  respect  to  the 
Identity,  number,  or  composition  of  the  membership  of  any  labor 
organi/atlon.  without  the  express,  consent  cf  such  employees  or  of 
such  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may  be:  or 

"(21  Information  with  respect  to  the  political  or  economic  views 
or  activities  of  any  of  his  employees  or  prospective  employees,  or 
of  any  organizer,  officer,  or  member  of  a  labor  organization,  or  with 
respect  to  the  affiliation  of  any  of  his  employees  or  prospective 
employees  with  a  labor  organization,  without  the  express  consent 
of  such  employees  cr  prospective  employees,  cr  cf  such  orpanizer, 
officer,  cr  member  of  a  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may  be. " 

Let  us  apply  these  various  sections  to  a  hypothetical  case,  one 
which  Is  nil  too  often  an  actual  case  Employees  are  satisfied  with 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions.  An  orj-anizer  or  a  union 
deems  it  advisable  that  that  particular  factory,  mill,  or  mine 
should  be  organized,  should  operate  as  a  closed  shop.  and.  for  the 
purpose  of  unionizing  the  Industry,  pickets  the  plant  in  mass 
formation  or  by  the  use  of  pickets  who  are  armed  with  clubs, 
stones,  or  knives.  An  employee  working  in  the  plant  for  compensa- 
tion, although  he  has  not  been  instructed  so  to  do.  reports  to  the 
employer  that  the  pickets  who  came  In  from  outside,  who  were 
never  employed  In  that  plant,  or  that  employees  who  are  on  the 
picket  line  do  not  represent  a  majority  of  the  employees;  or  that 
pickets  advocate  the  taking  possession  of  the  plant  by  force;  or 
that  pickets  are  armed;  or  that  pickets  assert  that  they  will  not 
permit  any  employee  who  may  leave  the  place  of  employment  to 
return  to  his  Job. 

The  person  so  reporting  Is  a  "labor  spy"  He  Is  guilty  of 
"industrial  espionage."  Under  section  3  the  employer  Is  guilty  of 
an  oppressive  labor  practice  and.  under  section  4  (a),  page  10, 
he  is  guilty  of  a  "prohibited  act"  and  may  be  punished,  under 
section  6,  page  12.  by  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  6  months'  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

Thus  we  find  that  under  this  bill  any  employee  who  advises  his 
employer  of  either  the  political  or  the  economic  views  or  activities 
of  any  other  employee  or  prospective  employee  of  any  labor  organ- 
izer or  member  of  a  labor  organization,  without  the  express  consent 
of  such  employee  or  prospective  employee  or  of  such  organizer,  is  a 
"labor  spy"  engaged  in  "industrial  espionage. ' 

Under  this  bill,  If  a  Communist.  If  an  anarchist  who  believed  and 
who  Is  engaged  In  activities  locking  toward  the  destruction  of 
individual  ownership,  toward  the  common  ownership  of  the  factory; 
who  believed  In  and  was  engaged  In  activities  looking  toward  the 
taking  over  of  the  Industry  and  Its  future  conduct  by  members  of 
his  organization — was  attempting  to  convert  employees  to  his  views 
and  to  induce  them  to  take  and  hold  forcible  possession  of  the  fac- 
tory until  his  demands  or  the  demands  of  his  organization  were 
granted,  and  an  employee  advised  the  employer  of  these  facts,  or  of 
any  of  them,  the  employee  so  advising  Is  a  "labor  spy":  the  employer 
is  guilty  of  an  "oppressive  labor  practice"  and  subject  to  a  fine 
and  imprlscnment. 

Under  the  law  of  spme  States  the  employee  who  failed  to  make 
knov.n  to  employer  or  public  authorities  the  ccmmisslon  of  the 
proposed  unlawful  act  would  be  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  In 
Michigan,  if  he  advised  or  counseled  or  took  pe.rt  In  the  malicious 
injury  to  property  of  the  value  of  more  than  S25.  he  would  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  as  a  principal. 

Why  is  It  that  the  definition  of  a  "labor  spy'!  does  not  Include 
those  who  are  hired  by  the  unions  to  spy  out  the  activities  of  the 
employer  and  to  report  to  the  union  and  its  organizers  the  activities 
of  the  employer? 

Is  it  not  true  that  spies  have  been  employed  by  the  Senate  Civil 
Liberties  Committee?  By  other  committees  of  the  Senate?  By 
the  various  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  itself? 

If  the  use  of  spies  Is  to  be  outlawed,  why  not  then  outlaw  their 
use  by  unions  and  by  organizers  as  well  as  by  employers? 

Did  not  Arthur  J.  WiUse,  plant  manager  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Press, 
cf  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  one  of  the  nation's  sniall-busine&s  men, 
recently  give  testimony  before  the  S?nate  Commluee  on  Education 
and  Labor  which.  In  substance.  Is  as  follows: 

"It  works  both  ways,  you  know.  The  employers  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  have  spies  In  the  plant*.  In  fact.  Roy  L.  Tucker  ad- 
mitted here  In  Washington  that  he  was  in  the  Ann  Arbor  Press 
purely  and  solely  as  an  employee  of  the  Typographical  Union  and 
that  he  collected  all  kinds  of  evidence  that  we  were  In  Interstate 
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commerce,  and  he  tvimed  over  printed  samples,  and  he  watched 
our  work  all  the  time  that  he  was  In  there  In  the  employ  of  the 
Typographical  Union,  and  we  asked  him  how  many  plants  he  h£id 
worked  In  In  the  last  7  years,  and  he  said  that  he  had  worked  In 
600  plants  for  the  Typographical  Union. 

"This  fellow  admitted  that  he  came  In  there  purely  as  a  repre- 
sentative, and  it  is  ft  part  of  the  record  of  Harry  A.  Relfen.  We  asked 
him,  'Weren't  you  working  for  the  Ann  Arbor  Press?  You  were  taking 
their  money?'    And  he  said.  "Well,  they  thought  I  was.' 

"That  Is  the  way  they  formulated  and  fomented  their  strike  with 
that  kind  of  people.  There  were  at  least  three  people  that  were  pro- 
fessional strike  makers  placed  In  our  plant  to  organize  and  make  the 
trouble  that  affected  commerce  and  let  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in.  If  it  was  not  for  any  other  purpose — it  was  not  that  they 
wanted  to  affect  commerce  •  •  *.  But.  anyway,  here  are  some 
checks  that  we  received  from  the  Mlchlpan  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

"When  we  had  this  strike  we  had  insurance  of  $200,000  in  our 
plant  because  we  were  afraid  that  they  would  blow  It  up  or  burn  It 
vp.  cr  do  somethlnq  to  It.  and  we  got  this  fellow  In  sabotage  abso- 
lutely He  had  destroyed  $1,800  worth  In  1  week  of  work  where  he 
had  changed  letters  In  Jobs  J.ust  going  to  the  press  or  had  mis- 
eijellcd  things  purposely,  and  done  it  after  proofreading  had  been 
dene,  and  destroyed  $1,800  worth  of  printing,  and  I  took  it  up  with 
cur  insijrnnce  comrany,  and  they  immediately  paid  us  In  a  settle- 
ment on  It  of  $500"    •     •     •." 

Is  It  not  true  that  this  bill  condemns  the  labor  spy  If  he  acts  In 
the  Interest  of  the  employer — visits  no  condemnation  upon  him  If 
he  acts  for  the  union  or  for  an  organizer?  Do  the  authors  of  this 
bill  contend  for  one  moment  that  that  which  is  wrong  and  unlawful 
If  done  by  the  employer  is  proper  and  lawful  if  done  by  the  employee? 

STRnCEBREAKERS 

Again  we  find  that  section  1  (a»,  title  I.  reads: 
"The    Congress   hereby   finds    that    the    utilization    of     •     •     • 
strikebreakers     •     •     •     violates  the  right  of  employees  to  organ- 
ize, bargain  collectively,  and."  etc. 

We  learn  from  tectlon  2  (n)   (p.  6)  that — 

"(n)  Tlie  term  "sirlkcbrcaker"  means  any  person  who,  during 
or  In  anticipation  of  a  labor  dispute,  is  hired — 

"(1)  To  replace  any  regular  employee  whose  work  ceases  as  a 
consequence  of  or  in  connection  with  such  labor  dispute  if  such 
person  receives  or  is  offered  a  wage,  salary,  or  other  compensation 
from  any  source  (including  transportation  to  the  place  of  employ- 
ment, board,  lodgings,  or  other  facilities)  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
rate  received  by  such  regular  employee  immediately  prior  to  the 
cessation  of  his  work:  or."  etc. 

By  reference  to  section  2  (g)  (p.  4),  we  learn  that — 
"The  term  'labor  dispute'  Includes  any  controversy  concerning 
terms,  tenure,  or  conditions  of  employment,  or  concerning  the  a.s-so- 
ciatlon.  or  representation  of  persons  in  negotiating,  fixing,  main- 
taining, changing,  or  seeking  to  arrange  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  regardless  of  whether  the  disputants  stand  in  the 
proximate  relation  of  employer  and  employee." 

Let  us  make  application  to  a  concrete  case.  A  retail  store  here 
In  Washington,  where  all  the  employees  are  white,  or  part  are 
Negro  and  part  white.  Is  located  in  a  district  where  the  majority  of 
the  residents  are  colored.  An  organization,  none  of  whose  mem- 
bers had  ever  been  employees  (as  was  the  case  in  the  New  Negro 
Alliance  v.  Grocery  Company  matter.  303  U.  S.  552).  demands  that 
the  store  employ  either  a  greater  number  of  or  all  Negroes.  Thus 
we  have  a  labor  dispute. 

If  a  Negro  regular  employee  quits  because  of  such  dispute — if  the 
employer  hires  another  person  at  the  same  compensation,  including, 
for  example,  transportation  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  such  em- 
ployee coming  from  Baltimore  becomes  a  strikebreaker;  or,  If  the 
emplover  Is  forced  because  of  the  strike,  to  replace  the  regular 
employee  with  one  who  receives  a  higher  wage,  the  person  so  em- 
ployed becomes  a  strikebreaker,  the  employer  Is  guilty  of  an 
"oppressive  labor  practice";  he  is  guilty  of  an  unlawful  act  and 
may  be  punished  as  a  criminal  and  is  also  liable  In  a  civil  action. 

Here  is  another  case  which  illustrates  the  injustice,  the  absurdity, 
of  this  bill.  Relations  between  employer  and  employees  are  har- 
monious. Employees  are  satisfied  with  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions:  in  short,  they  have  no  complaint.  But  they  are  not 
members  of  a  union.  An  organizer  appears  upon  the  scene.  Tlie 
demand  is  that  a  closed  shop,  with  the  check-off.  be  established. 
Perhaps  a  small  minority,  as  in  the  sit-down  strikes  in  Flint  early 
in  1937.  with  the  aid  of  armed  outside  organizers  and  pickets,  takes 
possession  or  establishes  a  picket  line  without  taking  possession  of 
the  factory  and  demands  that  before  any  man  proceeds  to  work  he 
must  Join  the  union  and  the  employer  must  employ  only  members  of 
that  particular  orgarlzatlon;  must  deduct  all  union  dues  and  spe- 
cial assessments  from  the  pay  checks,  letting  the  butcher,  the 
baker— yes;  and  the  undertaker— bills  be  paid  subsequently  to  union 
dues. 

Conditions  are  tense;  there  is  fear  of  violence.  Some  of  the  more 
timid  of  the  regular  employees  quit  because  of  the  labor  dispute. 
Farmer  boys,  having  had  no  experience  with  the  head-cracking 
activities  of  the  organizers  or  of  the  picket  Unes,  are  willing,  for  an 
additional  compensation,  to  go  to  work.  If  they  are  put  to  work 
they  become  strikebreakers;  the  employer  is  guilty  under  this  meas- 
ure of  a  criminal  offense  and  may  be  fined  and  Imprisoned. 

Analyzed,  this  part  of  the  bill  shows  that,  if  It  becomes  a  law, 
employees  who  are  driven  from  their  Jobs  may  not  be  returned  to 
work  If  additional  compensation  for  the  additional  risk  Involved  In 
their  reemployment  is  paid  them. 


STRIKE    MAKERS 

If  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  to  promote  industrial  peace:  if  the 
use  of  a  strikebreaker  tends  to  defeat  that  end,  all  knowing  that 
the  activities  of  a  strike  maker  bring  industrial  strife,  why  Is  It  that 
this  bill  does  not  define  a  strike  maker  and  prohibit  his  activities? 

Is  It  right,  is  it  fair,  is  it  Just  that  unions  should  be  permitted, 
as  thev  are  now  permitted,  to  send  from  one  city,  from  one  State 
to  another,  armed  men  who  are  not.  who  never  were  employees  In 
the  plant  where  a  strike  Is  about  to  be  called  or  where  a  strike  is  In 
existence? 

Neither  the  committee  nor  Congress  should  close  its  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  organizers  are  sent  from  one  city  to  another,  from  one 
State  to  another,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  violate  the  lavs 
of  the  State  into  which  they  go,  bring  violence,  civil  strife,  and  in 
some  Instances  necessitate  the  calling  out  of  State  troops. 

Two  years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  which  In  substance  prohibited 
the  crossing  of  a  State  line  by  strike  makers,  but  that  measure  was 
successfully  and  permanently  buried  In  committee. 

On  what  theory  of  Justice,  by  what  reasoning,  do  the  authors  of 
this  bill  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  no  one  should  be  permitted 
to  take,  at  additional  compensation,  a  Job  refused  by  a  man  who 
does  not  desire  to  work  and,  by  falling  to  include  him  in  the  restric- 
tions of  this  bill,  sanction  the  use  of  a  paid,  armed  agent  of  a  union 
who  seeks  to  keep  employees  who  would  work  from  their  places  of 
employment? 

The  authors  of  this  bill,  by  falling  to  define  a  strike  maker,  to 
place  any  restrictions  upon  his  activities,  lend  their  approval  to  the 
proposition  that  a  union  or  an  organization  may  send  armed  men 
across  a  city  or  State  line  to  deprive  men  of  their  Jobs  when  the 
only  offense  of  such  Jobholders  Is  that  they  decline  to  Join  a  par- 
ticular organization. 

STRIKEBREAKING   AGENCIES 

Section  1  of  title  I  also  provides  that — 

"The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  utilization  of  •  •  • 
strikebreaking  agencies  •  •  •  violates  the  right  of  employees 
to  organize,  bargain  collectively,  and,"  etc. 

Section  2  (o)   (p.  7)  : 

"The  term  'strikebreaking  agency'  means  any  person  engaged, 
directly  or  indirectly.  In  whole  or  In  part.  In  the  business  of  hiring, 
recruiting,  enlisting,  or  Inducing  any  person  to  act  as  a  strike- 
breaker or  labor  spy." 

We  have  seen  how  any  employee  by  advising  his  employer  that  a 
Communist,  who  was  attempting  to  organize  the  employees,  advo- 
cated a  sit-down  strike,  the  driving  of  employees  from  their  Jobs, 
or  the  destruction  of  personal  property,  becomes  a  "labor  spy."  We 
have  seen  how  any  person  who  comes  from  another  locality  or  a 
more  distant  place  at  the  employer's  expense  to  take  the  place  of  a 
striker  Is  a  strikebreaker. 

So  we  learn  that  any  newspaperman  who,  through  an  advertise- 
ment calling  attention  to  the  strike  and  to  the  need  for  workers. 
Induces  a  person  either  to  give  Information  or,  at  a  compensation 
greater  than  that  paid  the  man  whose  place  he  takes,  accept  employ- 
ment, Is  conducting  a  strikebreaking  agency. 

And  again,  the  employer.  Inserting  an  ad  asking  for  employees  to 
carry  on  his  business  and  advising  that  a  greater  rate  of  compen- 
sation will  be  paid  than  was  paid  to  the  former  worker,  is  guUty  of 
a  criminal  offense. 

It  Is  only  by  that  degree  of  fairness  and  Impartiality  which  our 
people  have  come  to  believe  essential  in  every  law.  In  every  act, 
of  the  Federal  Government.  If  such  law  or  activity  Is  to  be  effec- 
tive and  permanent,  Incorporated  within  this  measure  that  it  can 
accomplish  its  assumed  objective. 

This  bill  defines  strikebreaking  agencies  and  prohibits  their  ac- 
tivities. So,  too.  It  should  define  "strike-making  agencies"  and 
should  limit  their  activities. 

Apply  the  reasoning  back  of  this  bill  to  a  domestic  situation. 
Husband  and  wife  are  living  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  But 
a  neighbor,  viewing  their  lives,  insists  that  one  or  the  other  Is  not 
properly  treated.  So.  acting  upon  his  views,  he  intrudes,  creates 
domestic  discord,  and  insists  that  the  spouse  whose  cause  he 
championed  is  always  right,  the  other  always  wrong. 

If  employer  and  employee  are  satisfied  with  the  relationship 
existing  between  them,  why  should  a  third  party,  a  labor  union,  an 
organizer,  a  Communist,  be  permitted  to  interfere  and  disrupt  the 
relationship? 

INDUSTRIAL  MUNITIONS 

Section  1  (a)  of  title  I  provides  that^- 

"The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  utilization  of  •  •  •  In- 
dustrial mtinltions"  Is  an  oppressive  labor  practice,  unlawful,  and 
punishable  by  a  fine  and  Imprisomnent. 

Section  2  (1)    (pp.  4^  5)  states: 

"The  term  'industrial  munitions'  means  any  bomb,  grenade,  canis- 
ter or  shell  designed  to  be  projected  or  capable  of  being  projected 
by  explosive  or  mechanical  force,  by  hand,  or  otherwise,  and  con- 
taining, or  capable  of  emitting,  any  tear  gas.  sickening  gas.  or  nau- 
seating gas;  any  shotgun  having  a  barrel  of  less  than  25  inches  In 
length;  or  any  weapon  which  shoots  or  is  designed  to  shoot,  auto- 
matically or  semlauiomatically,  more  than  one  sbot  without  manual 
reloading,  by  a  single  function  of  the  trigger." 

It  is  an  oppressive  labor  practice  (p.  9)  — 

"(4)  (A)  To  possess  or  utilize  Industrial  munitions  In  or  about 
any  place  of  employment,  or  to  furnish  industrial  munitions  to  any 
person  or  to  any  law-enforcement  officer  or  agency  of  any  State  or 
poUUcal  subdivision  thereof:  Provided.  That  the  possession,  sale,  or 
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I  piuvision  would  not  only  disarm  all  Industrial  plauu  but  all  banks 
and  like  Institutions. 

A^nln  let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  Armed  forces,  men  In  mass 
formation,  greatly  outnumbering  the  employees  of  a  particular 
plant,  march  down  upon  It  and  demand  that  the  employees  march 
out  and  either  Join  a  particular  organization  or  cease  work.  The 
mrmbers  of  this  organizing  group,  the^'e  flying  squadrons,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be  called,  aie  not  prohibited  by  this  law  from  arming 
themi^lves.  for  section  2  (e)  (p.  4)  expressly  provides  that  the 
term  'employer"  does  not  include  any  labor  organization  or  anyone 
acting  In  the  capacity  of  oflQccr  or  agent  of  such  organization. 

I       This  section  (4)   (A)  not  only  does  this  thing  but  In  a  case  where 

'  the  local  authorities  were  either  unwilling  or  unable  financially  to 
arm  themstlves  In  order  to  resist  Invasion,  this  bill  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  the  employer  to  furnish  to  the  lawfully  elected  officers  of 

I  the  community  the  weapons  to  make  their  lawful  acts  effective. 

INDUSTRIAL  MtTNTTIONS  tJSED  BT   STRIKERS 

It  iB  true  that  section  3  (a)  (4)  (A)  (p.  9)  defines  as  an  oppressive 
labor  practice  the  possession  or  utilization  of  industrial  munitions 
by  any  person  in  or  about  any  place  of  emplojrment,  and  this  would 
seem  to  Include  strikers  and  strike  makers. 

The  definition  of  "induistrlal  munitions"  should,  however,  include 
clubs,  stones,  brick,  and  other  weapons,  and  to  the  definition  of  the 
term  "person"  as  contained  in  the  bill  should  be  added  the  words 
"labor  union,  labor  organization,  labor  organizer,  and  striker";  and 
from  the  deflnltlcn  of  the  term  "employer  '  should  be  stricken  those 
words  which  exempt  "any  labor  organization  or  anyone  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  such  labor  organization." 

There  should  al?o  be  added  to  the  bill.  If  Justice  is  to  be  done,  a 
provision  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  "Industrial  munitions"  by 
strikers,  organizers,  agents  of  unions,  in  or  about  the  homes  of 
emt;loyer8  or  employees. 

The  practice  of  labor  organizers  or  those  acting  for  or  In  their 
behalf  of  going  from  home  to  home  of  employees  who  do  not  desire 
to  strike,  who  wish  to  return  to  work,  and  by  show  of  force  or  In- 
timidating such  employees  through  direct  threats  or  through 
threats  to  members  of  Liielr  families  should  be  made  an  offense. 
I  The  bill  should  also  make  It  an  oppressive  labor  practice  to  by 
'  force  of  numbers  or  by  violence  other  than  through  the  use  of 
weapons,  prevent  men  who  des:re  to  return  to  their  Jobs  from  so 
doing.  Violence,  intimidation,  and  coercion  and  a  deprivation  of 
civil  liberties  may  be  brought  about  by  mass  picketing  as  well  as 
by  the  use  of  Industrial  munitions. 

There  should  be  added  to  the  bill  a  paragraph  making  It  an 
oppres.slve  labor  practice  for  employees  or  eny  organization  of 
employees,  or  for  any  other  organization,  to  boycott  the  products 
of  a  manufacturer  or  producer:  and  a  secondary  or  sympathetic 
strike  should  be  made  an  oppressive  labor  practice. 
,  Members  of  some  organizations  have  declined  not  only  to  handle 
I  but  to  pemilt  the  h.incUlng  of  mantifuctured  products  and  of 
produce  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  for  the  reason  that  such 
products  were  manufactured  or  produced  by  others  than  members 
of  their  own  organization. 

While  it  Is  true  that  no  man  should  be  required  to  do  work  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  do.  It  Is  equally  true  that.  If  our  form  of 
government  Is  to  continue  and  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  rule  of  a 
dictator  over  labor,  no  employee  should  be  permitted  to  refuse 
to  let  others  perform  the  work  which  he  declines  to  do  or  he  should 
be  required  to  do  that  work  himself. 

It  is  also  true  that.  If  those  employees  who  are  engaged  In 
occupations  which  affect  interstate  commerce  are  to  be  permitted 
to  Insist  that  all  manufacturers  and  all  producers  and  all  the 
employees  of  each  be  required  to  belong  to  a  particular  organization 
and  pay  tribute,  then  we  have  a  dictatorship  over  labor  and  the 
legallziittcn  of  a  racket  which  would  make  all  others  appear 
insignificant 

Take  this  Illustration :  If  the  farmers  of  my  home  State,  produc- 
ing eggs,  as  some  of  our  cooperative  organizations  do.  by  the  carload, 
desire  to  ship  those  e^^gs  Into  New  York  City,  where  some  organiza- 
tion Is  permitted  to  demand  that  they  shall  not  be  placed  on  the 
narket  until  the  farmers  owning  the  hens  which  produce  the  eggs 
become  members  of  the  New  York  organization,  the  free  flow  of 
commerce  is  ended.  Independence  of  action  in  this  country  has 
oeaaed. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  on  the  west  coast,  where  employees 
belonging  to  one  organization  cut  the  timber,  manufacture  It  Into 
lun\l)er.  while  members  of  another  organization  refuse  to  handle 
that  lumber  In  the  construction  of  buildings  on  which  they  are 
employed. 

The  press  also  reports  that  products  of  the  farm  have  been  denied 
entrance  into  some  cities  until  the  producers  were  ready  to  pay 
the  tribute  levied  by  the  city  organization. 
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A  more  strife-producing,  liberty-destroying  enactment  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive 

Some  may  think  that  the  revolution  in  thla  country  has  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  so  that  they  can  get  by  with  a  law  of  this  type. 
But  there  are  many  of  us  who  not  only  believe  that  the  substantial, 
patriotic  citizens  of  the  country  will  not  only  repudiate  at  the 
polls  those  who  sponsor  this  oppressive  legislation,  but  that  they 
stand  willing  to  sacrifice  their  liberty  and.  if  need  be.  their  lives 
In  resisting  to  the  utmost  measures  such  as  this. 

Our  people  are  patient;  they  are  long  suffering:  but  they  have 
common  sense  and  they  love  their  liberties.  They  are  patriotic,  and 
when  once  it  is  made  clear  to  them  the  shackles  which  are  bclhg 
forged  to  destroy  their  liberties,  they  will  not  be  slow  tc  act.  and 
those  who  would  bring  about  the  destruction  of  civil  liberties,  even 
though  they  profess  to  maintain  them,  should  realize  that  there 
Is  much  truth  in  the  old  saying.  "Though  the  mills  of  God  grind 
slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  l(lne,"  and  that  the  day  has 
come  when  the  people  of  this  land  ♦ill  not  much  longer  submit  to 
the  Insidious  Inroads  which  of  late  have  been  made  upon  our 
liberties. 
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Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker',  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  mclude  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  dedication  of  the  Palmyra  post  office, 
May  27,  1939: 

Tlie  post  office  is  probably  the  most  important  Institution  In 
the  town.  More  than  any  other  one  institution,  it  forms  the 
tie  that  binds  the  city,  the  town,  the  community  To  the  outside 
world.  It  was  the  eiuly  development  of  the  post  office  that  made 
It  possible  for  our  pioneering  forefathers  to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  friends  and  relatives  back  home  while  they  themselves  were 
establishing  new  frontiers.  It  was  the  post  office  that  has  been 
one  of  the  great  factors  In  modern  commercial  expansion.  It 
has  provided  outlets  for  our  products  and  U  has  provided  the 
means  of  arranging  for  the  disposition  of  those  products.  It  has 
provided  opportunity  for  expre.scions  of  sympathy  and  thoughts 
of  kindness  which  means  so  much  In  our  moral  and  spiritual  life. 
It  would  not  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  one  can  trace  the 
outline,  the  history,  and  development  of  our  Nation  by  a  study 
of  the  history  of  our  Postal  Service.  It  Is  one  case  of  Government 
in  business — for  we  must  admit  that  the  post  office  is  not  only 
business  but  big  business — which  has  been  successful  and  eco- 
nomical. 

The  establishment  of  a  post-office  building  is  always  an  event 
of  tremendous  Importance  in  any  community. 

It  is  not  only  important  because  of  the  building.  It  is  not 
Important  merely  because  it  provides  a  little  temporary  activity 
in  the  community  although  those  are  factors  to  be  considered. 

The  Importance  of  a  new  post  office  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  intercom- 
munication between  citizens,  that  great  agency  which  makes  the 
communication  of  intelligence,  of  ideas,  and  of  Ideals  possible 
between  men.    It  is  a  step  forward  for  the  community. 

Think  what  It  would  mean  to  us  today  if  the  mails  should  stop. 
Think  what  would  have  been  our  condition  if  the  mall  service  had 
never  been  developed.  There  is  in  all  probabllitv  no  single  agency 
in  Government  that  has  had  the  great  educational  and  moral  effect 
and  benefit  of  the  Postal  Service.  There  is  probably  no  agency 
since  the  printing  press  that  has  more  far-reaching  effects  in  this 
direction  than  postal  service.  By  means  of  it  men  have  exchanged 
ideas;  philosophy  has  become  widespread:  the  problems  of  life 
have  become  matters  of  common  discussion  and  common  solu- 
tion— no  problem  of  life — no  difficulty  of  the  individual — no  neces- 
sity of  a  man  or  a  nation  is  untouched  by  the  mall  service.  It 
has  to  do  with  them  alL 
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in  this  eonnKiion,  l«t  nut  .......    .ut  that  today  ■«  in  >.•>■   y<^<>t  tiM 

po*t  oOlcs's  problems  are  purtlfular  everyday  prublemit  It  does 
not  deal  with  thef>ri««.  ft  studiee  concrete  probli'mi*  such  as 
where  to  build  a  new  post  office,  where  to  extend  or  curUill  service, 
where  to  have  a  star  route  or  an  R.  P.  D. 

We  can  draw  a  lesson  today  from  this  Eucceas  from  attention  to 
everyday  life  and  to  detail  and  to  the  solution  of  everyday  prob- 
lems as  and  when  they  occur.  That  lesson  is  that  attention  to 
detail  and  his  own  problems  by  the  individual  is  more  important 
In  the  long  rtui  in  the  solution  of  governmental  problems  than  is 
any  general  grand  theory  as  to  how  these  problems  may  be  solved. 
I  am  particularly  convinced  of  this  because  today  we  have  con- 
flicting theories  In  all  fields  and  tliey  can't  all  be  right.  For 
instance.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau,  and  President 
Eooles,  of  the  Reserve  Board,  have  divergent  views  on  financing. 
Both  are  highly  intelligent  men  and  yet  both  can't  be  right.  We 
have  a  two-party  s3rstem  of  government.  Someone  has  said  neither 
party  was  ever  entirely  right  on  all  lines  at  any  one  time.  And 
yet  through  the  years  our  Government  has  charted  a  forward 
movement.  Why?  Because  at  no  time  did  the  country  ever  follow 
wholly  the  theories  of  one  party  or  the  other.  It  charted  a  middle 
course  and  that  course  was  determined  by  the  individual  actions 
and  Judgments  of  the  individuals  of  the  country.  The  better  those 
Judgments  were  and  the  more  careful  those  actions  were,  the  more 
nearly  correct  was  the  course. 

The  solution  of  our  problems  doesn't  depend  so  m\ich  on  anyone 
as  It  does  upon  the  sum  total  of  all  of  us.  A  noted  statesman  oi-;ce 
said:  "Tlic  continuance  of  democracy  depends  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  government."  It  sterns 
to  me  that  is  true  and  that  theories  or  planning  by  individuals  or 
small  groups  can  never  solve  the  problems  of  government  if  we  are 
to  continue  as  a  democracy.  On  the  other  hand,  does  anyone  d:ny 
or  even  doubt  that  the  American  people,  who  transformed  a  wilder- 
ness into  the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have  that 
canaclty? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  false  philosophy  about  the  fact  that 
America  has  reached  Its  penk.  that  the  machine  age  has  over- 
powered us,  that  problems  today  are  Impossible  to  solve.  I  just 
don't  t)elleve  anv  of  thc.^e  things.  But  I  also  don't  boUeve  any  one 
person  will  solve  them.  They  will  just  get  solved  If  everyone 
keeps  his  pride  in  himself,  In  his  ability.  In  his  country,  and  in 
his  religion.  There  Isn't  anything  new  about  this.  It  Is  In- 
herent in  every  pagf*  of  the  history  of  our  country  and  In  the 
Christian  religion.  "The  essence  of  Christianity  Is  Its  insistence 
on  the  supreme  value  of  the  Individual."  says  Henry  C.  Link  in 
the  Rediscovery  of  Man.  "In  Christianity  men  are  not  the  puppets 
of  the  state;  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  They  are  not  cogs  In  a 
marhlne  but  creatures  with  souls." 

Our  problems  will  be  met  in  time  and  in  part  by  our  citizens 
in  communities  like  this — courageously  meeting  their  own  prob- 
lems as  best  they  can  and  Insisting  on  their  own  value  their  own 
Identity  which  their  Christian  faith  and  their  American  citizenship 
teaches  them  This  is  a  challenge  and  an  inspiration  to  eiich 
one  of  us — when  we  solve  our  own  questions,  when  we  develop 
our  own  personalities,  we  at  the  same  time  are  helping  in  the 
solution  of  those  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  and  in  directing 
the  chart  and  course  of  our  democracy  closest  to  the  best  possible 
course  It  is  no  accident  that  in  those  countries  where  democ- 
racy no  longer  exists  that  attacks  on  religion  have  occurred.  It  Is 
much  easier  to  mike  a  unit  in  a  totalitarian  State  of  one  who 
does  not  believe  he  Is  the  captain  of  bis  fate. 

I  am  deliehted  to  be  here  with  you  today  at  the  dedication  of 
this  post-office  building  because  it  marks  a  step  in  progress  in 
the  Postal  Service  whose  motto  always  has  been  "The  mails  must 
go  through  " 

A  post  office  is  a  monument.  It  Is  a  monument  to  the  years 
of  faithful  untiring  service  of  the  many  who  In  continuous  suc- 
ce.sslon  through  the  years  have  seen  to  It  that  the  "malls  went 
through."  It  is  a  monument  to  the  Industry,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  community  in  which  It  is  located.  It  is  a  monument 
to  those  who  worked  to  secure  it  and  to  those  who  worked  on  it — 
and  finally  it  is  a  monument  to  the  relationship  between  this 
community,  other  commiuiltles,  and  the  Nation.  It  is  a  United 
States  post  office  and  a  symbol  of  a  united,  undivided,  forward- 
marching  nation. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  dedicate  this  post  office,  this 
monument  to  the  community  and  the  undivided  Nation  so  cloee 
to  Memorial  Day,  when  we  will  again  commemorate  those  who 
offered  their  lives  to  keep  this  Nation  one  and  Indivisible  and 
when  we  think  of  those  who  later  fought  in  behalf  of  idealism  and 
to  preserve  democracy.  It  is  peculiarly  Interesting  that  this  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  life  of  Palmyra  and  Itr,  postal  service 
should  occur  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  that  Important 
milestone  In  the  history  of  the  Postal  Service — the  starling  of  the 
trans- Atlantic  mail. 

May  the  fine  building,  beautiful  and  useful,  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a  fine  community,  long  remain. 

May  the  countless  millions  of  letters  that  come  through  and 
go  out  from  this  building  bring  success  and  joy  and  happiness  to 
you  and  to  your  chlidren  and  to  your  children's  children. 
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EXTEMSION  OF  BEKABKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  J.  DOUGLAS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  MORRIS  MILXS 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article  written  by 
Charles  Morris  Mills  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 

poLmcs  worruj  t/vke  over  medicine 

(By  Charles  Morris  Mills) 

The  fa.mily  doctor  Is  a  cornerstone  of  American  life.  To  millions 
he  is  a  priest  rather  than  a  physician — a  father  confessor  knowing 
more  about  the  second  mortgage  or  the  deferred  payment  on  the 
Ford  than  Charlie's  cough  or  Mary's  mumps.  The  day  of  high- 
pressure  specialists  and  high-sounding  sanatoria  has  not  changed 
h;ra.  The  burden  of  calls  upon  the  poor  and  needy  has  not 
broken  him.  Tlie  allure  of  fame  and  fortune  In  unknown  trails 
of  research  has  not  dazzled  him.  The  darkness  of  depression  and 
debt  lias  not  dismayed  him.  Rich  or  poor,  in  costly  hospitals  or 
fiee  clinics.  In  lofty  apartments  or  third  fioors  back,  the  American 
doctor  has  carried  on.     The  Nation  is  proud  of  his  record. 

Now.  however,  we  are  told  that  medicine  has  failed  In  America, 
that  we  must  put  a  large  share  of  oiu"  doctors  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll,  that  we  must  build  otir  hospitals  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
politicians,  not  physicians;  that  we  must  regulate  otir  maternal  and 
child  care  through  absentee  bureaucrats  in  Washington.  The 
day  of  free  enterprise  In  American  medicine  Is  to  t)C  ended.  The 
glory  of  American  achievement  in  prevention  of  disease  is  to  be 
snuffed  out  The  pride  of  research  against  ilie  enemies  of  health 
Is    to    be   subdued. 

Instead.  American  medicine  is  to  be  streamlined  a  la  European 
models  Free  hospital  and  medical  service  Is  to  be  provided  for  the 
40.000,000  poor  (W.  P.  A.  statistics  derived  by  dividing  120.000.000 
population  by  one-third;  the  American  Medical  Association,  by 
careful  survey,  shows  the  figure  to  be  about  40.000)  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  unable  to  get  adequate  attention.  Hospitals  are  to  be 
erected  all  over  the  Nation  Irrespective  of  existing  church  and  com- 
munity facilities.  Sickness  disability  payments,  otherwise  known 
as  compulsory  health  insurance,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Social 
Security  Beard.  The  rich  States  are  to  put  $2  in  the  hat  and  get 
back  50  percent  from  tJncle  Sam,  while  the  poor  States  receive  a 
200-percent  Jackpot. 

Yet  these  are  the  essential  points  in  the  Wagner  health  bill, 
introduced  on  February  28  and  upon  which  hearings  are  now  being 
held.  No  one  except  possibly  the  President  and  Senator  Wagnex 
knows  why  this  bill,  entailing  the  ultimate  expenditure  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  was  introduced  at  this  time.  No 
epidemic  or  sickness  emergency  exists,  for  the  records  show  the 
healih  of  the  Nation  at  its  highest  peak.  No  high-pressure  de- 
mands have  t>een  made  for  its  passage,  for  federally  controll«l 
hospitals  or  for  federally  hired  doctors.  Yet  when  the  President 
admits  that  the  Budget  cannot  be  balanced  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, when  business  and  unemployment  grow  steadily  worse, 
when  national  defense  becomes  paramount  If  we  are  to  sur\'1ve  as  a 
nation,  this  great  new  burden  threatens  to  descend  upon  the  neck 
of  every  citizen. 

Wliy.  therefore.  Is  this  bill  presented  now  rather  than  in  1935 
or  1942?  The  answer  Is  that  patriotism  has  been  shoved  aside  for 
politics  and  principles  for  partisanship.  A  New  Deal  victory  is 
more  Important  in  1940  than  safeguarding  the  Nation's  t>est  in- 
terest In  1939. 

The  Wagner  health  bill  is  a  typical  New  Deal  measure  It  Is 
sloppy,  vague,  discriminatory.  It  was  conceived  without  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy — without  advice  from  the  medical  profession  by  pro- 
fessional bureaucrats  in  Washington.  It  further  establiahes  the 
"grants-in-aid-to-States"  policy  which  is  undermining  the  stamina 
and  structure  cf  the  States  themselves.  It  sets  up  a  vast  Federal 
bureaucracy  of  unlimited  character.  It  envisions  huge  appro- 
priations without  visible  revenue.  Yet  on  May  10  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  the  annual  convention  at  San 
Francisco  voted  187  to  72  for  this  blU.  The  delegates  from  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States  demanded  more  time  for  study, 
but  were  outvoted  by  the  Southern  and  far  Western  States. 
The  debate  was  largely  a  battle  between  the  "haves  and  the  have 
nots,"  with  the  cry  of  the  dust  bowl  louder  than  that  of  the  cash- 
laden  conservatives. 

On  May  11.  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  both  Indorsed  the  bill, 
hut  complained  that  the  measure  did  not  go  far  encu:;h.  M.u- 
thew  Woll.  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  said  "the  cost  of  medical  care  should 
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be  lowered  so  that  It  Is  within  the  reach  of  the  large  part  of  the 
population  which  has  less  than  $1,500  Income  Little  do  these 
leaders   of   American   labor   realize   what    they    are   endorsing. 

Utile  do  they  know  of  the  results  of  compulsory  health  Insxirance 
In  England  and  Germany  They  do  not  understand  that  the  aver- 
age house  call  of  a  state  doctor  In  England  Is  from  5  to  7  min- 
utes and  that  the  average  clinic  Interview  Is  3  minutes.  They  have 
never  heard  that  England  Is  becoming  a  nation  of  medicine  drink- 
ers— "You.  know.  Doc.  I  want  some  more  of  the  same  old  stuff  " 
The  cold  bare  facts  show  that  In  the  last  10  years,  America  under 
the  free-enterprise  system  has  reduced  mortality  rates  for  tuber- 
culosis and  diptheria  36  and  68  percent,  respectively,  compared  with 
compulsory  health-Insurance  figures  of  28  and  3  percent  in  England 
ar.d  23  percent  decrease  and  212  percent  mcrease  In  Germany.  Yet 
Senator  Wacnoi  says  that  his  bill  "will  not  break  with  the  Ameri- 
can  tradition." 

T*o  weeks  ago  the  American  Medical  Association  held  Its  annual 
convention  in  St.  Louis.  Last  December  the  officers  of  this  asso- 
ciation, which  represents  112  2C0  doctors,  were  indicted  by  a  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  all'ged  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Arnold 
then  attempted  to  salve  the  situation  by  use  of  "the  consent 
decree"  already  developed  through  the  petroleum  and  automobile 
finance  cases  in  the  Middle  West.  Arnold  suyigcsted  to  the  doctors 
that  if  they  "agreed  to  constructive  proposals"  laid  down  by  him 
beyond  the  tenets  of  the  law.  they  might  escape  going  to  Leaven- 
worth. If  the  physicians  failed  to  comply,  the  heat  would  be 
turned  on.  and  that  Is  exactly  what  happened,  for  the  next  move 
was  the  threat  of  an  Income-tax  Investigation  on  this  nonprofit 
scientific   as!«ociatlon 

The  Wagner  health  bill  was  the  next  slap  against  American 
medicine.  The  chief  author  of  the  bill  is  currently  reported  to 
be  an  official  of  one  of  the  financial  branches  of  the  Government. 
Thus  the  proposition  becomes  as  prejxisterous  as  If  the  teachers 
of  the  country  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  W.  P  A  or  the  lawyers 
by  the  C  C.  C.  Tlie  bill  Is  far  more  cuckoo  than  Passamaquoddy 
or  the  Florida  ship  canal.  Tho.-.e  propositions  dealt  with  physical 
chances;  this  deals  with  the  undermining  of  a  profession.  Thus, 
there  was  little  surprise  when  the  St.  Louis  convention  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  its  174  delegates  condemned  the  Wagner  bill  for  22 
reasons  because  it  "Insidiously  promotes  the  development  of  a 
complete  system  of  tax-supported  governmental  care  •  •  •  ^ 
provides  for  supreme  Federal  control  •  •  •  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  medical  care  established  by  scien- 
tific medical  experience  and  therefore  contrary  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  people." 

The  resolution  charged  the  bill  did  not  provide  for  the  use  of 
thousands  of  vacant  beds  available  In  church  and  community  hos- 
pitals: did  not  recognize  the  environmental  conditions  necessary 
to  continuous  prevention  of  disease:  d.d  not  provide  for  the  ex- 
tent of  medical  services  for  which  allotments  were  to  be  made. 
The  association  propos.d  that,  instead  of  permanent  Federal  con- 
trol of  medicine,  any  State.  In  the  case  of  medical  emergency, 
should  be  able  to  obtain  Federal  help  rather  than  impose  burdens 
ujxjn  all  the  States 

There  are  undoubtedly  certain  practices  and  policies  pursued  by 
the  A  M.  A  which  may  tx^  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  There  have 
been  certain  attitudes  of  the  "high  hat"  which  have  angered  the 
rank  and  file.  There  have  been  personal  animosities.  However,  this 
does  net  condone  a  vitriolic  attack  upon  the  A.  M.  A.  or  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  Wagner  bljl  at  th*s  time. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  every  right-thinking  doctor  Is  arou?od 
to  preserve  his  profession.  If  every  patient  and  friend  of  every 
doctor  wheels  Into  action,  the  most  powerful  lobby  In  history  w^Ul 
be  created  to  fight  political  medicine.  Tlie  great  middle  class,  upon 
whcm  the  average  doctor  depends  for  support,  would  then  over- 
whelm the  endorsement  of  both  branches  of  organized  labor  and 
any  o'her  groups  To  accomplish  this  result  the  doctors  them- 
selves must  drop  professional  shrouds  and  act  as  citizens.  The 
question  of  professional  ethics  Is  not  Involved  when  one's  profession 
Is  at  stake.  The  dangerous  shadow  of  totalitarianism  In  the  pro- 
fessions affects  every  lawyer,  teacher,  minister,  and  engineer,  as 
well  as  every  doctor. 
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OP 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  13.  1939 


LETTER   FROM  OTIS  C.    MOYER 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  following  letter  with  reso- 
lution received  from  Mr.  Otis  C.  Moyer,  secretary  of  the 


International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  Local  No.  116, 
of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  regarding  the  amendments  to  the 
Wagner  Act: 

International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers, 

Local  No.  116. 
Stevens  Point,  Wis..  March,  1,  1939. 
Hon.  REID  F  Murray. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  The  enclosed  resolutions  were  drawn  up  and 
adopted  by  the  Stevens  Point  Local,  No.  116,  at  a  special  meeting 
February  19. 

We  believe  that  any  changes  in  the  Wagner  bill  at  this  time  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  labor  movement.  As  Industry  will  try  to  In- 
sert amendments  Into  the  bill  that  will  make  It  a  weapon  with 
which  to  fight  labor,  rather  than  a  protection  for  labor  against 
unfair  practices  of  the  Industrialist. 

The  local  urges  that  you  cooperate  with  us  in  fighting  any  pro- 
"J)osed  changes  to  be  made  in  the  Wagner  bill. 
Yours  sincerely, 
[seal]  Stevens  Point  Local,  No.  116, 

By  Otis  C.  Mover.  Secretary. 

Resolution  1 

Whereas  we  believe  that  labor  as  a  whole  Is  opposed  to  any  and 
all  amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Whereas  any  and  all  amendments  at  this  time  to  the  Wagner  labor 
bill  would  be  detrimental  to  the  labor  movement. 

Whereas  amendments  to  the  Wagner  bill  would  give  Industry  a 
decided  advantage  over  labor. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  rank  and  file  of  the  labor  organizations 
shall  assert  themselves  by  demanding  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  shall  be  left  intact. 

1.  That  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  hereby  requested  to  use  his  power  and  Influence 
to  prex-ent  changes  In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

2.  We  earnestly  urge  that  all  local  unions  and  organized  groups, 
regardless  of  affiliation.  Join  us  In  this  request  petitioning  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  United  States  Senators,  and  United  States  Congress- 
men to  use  their  power  and  influence  to  prevent  changes  or  amend- 
ments being  made  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Resolution  2 

Whereas  the  La  Follette  subcommittee  on  civil  liberties  and  the 
Labor  Relations  Board  are  essential  In  sighting  violations  of  the 
Labor  Act  and  settling  labor  disputes:   Be  It 

Resoli^d.  That  Congress  appropriate  adequate  funds  for  the 
La  Follette  subcommittee  on  civil  liberties  and  the  Labor  Relationa 
Board. 


The  Other  Side 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  13,  1939 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
material  placed  in  the  Congression.xl  Record  in  the  last  few 
months  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  State  administration  in 
Oklahoma  toward  the  construction  of  a  flood-control  project 
on  the  Red  River.  Everything  that  has  been  put  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  has  been  on  one  side  of  the  case.  Irre- 
spective of  what  one's  attitude  may  be  on  a  specific  problem, 
impartial  judgment  of  this  body  should  have  their  attention 
called  to  the  views  of  those  who  hold  a  position  opposite  to 
what  heretofore  has  been  presented.  There  are  certainly 
two  sides  to  any  issue. 

My  particular  interest  in  this  project  has  been  entirely 
confined  to  the  district  I  represent.  I  felt  at  the  outset  that 
the  city  of  Tishomingo  and  the  good  lands  immediately  ad- 
jacent thereto  should  not  be  inundated.  The  project  has 
been  revised  to  take  care  of  that  particular  problem.  It 
may  be  that  revision  of  the  project  which  saved  the  city 
of  Tishomingo  from  inundation  will  also  solve  other  prob- 
lems affecting  the  State  of  Oklahoma  fundamental  to  caus- 
ing the  project  to  become  an  issue. 

Of  the  State-wide  problem.  I  am  not  well  advised,  having 
confined,  as  I  say.  my  attitude  solely  to  the  interests  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  In  any  event,  an  issue  is 
never  properly  met  and  the  correct  answer  never  found  In 
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an  attempt  to  overshadow  the  right  and  wrong  of  an  Idea 
by  impugning  the  motives  of  its  adherents.  I  have  always 
taken  for  granted  that  a  man  who  opposed  me  on  any  issues 
that  arose  in  this  Congress  was  sincere  in  his  opposition. 
I  have  tried  to  meet  each  issue  here  solely  on  evidence  of 
right  and  wrong  on  the  question  involved. 

There  is  a  judge  in  the  district  which  I  represent  in  Okla- 
homa who  is  well  known  for  his  caustic  wit  and  keen  in- 
tellect. A  certain  lawyer  attempted  over  a  period  of  years 
to  renew  a  certain  case  in  this  Judge's  court.  The  Judge 
constantly  overruled  him  because  the  lawyer  was  never  able 
to  present  evidence  to  substantiate  his  claim.  Finally,  the 
judge  dismissed  the  case  permanently,  advising  the  lawyer 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  get  a  new  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Tulsa  Daily  World  of  Friday, 
May  26,  which  presents  the  other  side  of  the  case,  a  side 
which  has  heretofore  been  unrecorded. 

[From  the  Tulsa  Daily  World  of  May  26.  1939] 

STATE     CAPrTAL     GOSSIP SENATOR     JOSH     LEE     STILL     HAZY     AS     TO     WHT 

COVntNOR    PHILLIPS    IS    OPPOSED    TO    DENISON    DAM    PROJECT 

(By  Edward  D.  Burks) 

Oklahoma  City,  May  25. — Reports  from  the  hearing  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  Denlson  Dam  Indicate  that  Josh  Lee.  the  State's  Junior 
Senator,  who  is  favoring  construction  of  the  project  which  Is  op- 
posed by  Gov.  Leon  C.  Phillips,  apparently  got  his  wires  twisted — 
again. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washington  quotes  Senator 
Lee  as  charging  the  Phillips  opposition  is  influenced  by  power 
interests. 

He  said  Governor  Phillips'  three  representatives  at  the  hearing 
"had  strangely  failed  to  criticize"  10  other  dams  authorized  for  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  which  did  rwt  generate  power. 

The  fact  Governor  Phillips  has  opposed  Red  River  Dam  is  not 
news — In  fact,  he  was  opposed  to  It  when  he  served  as  minority 
leader  of  the  house  2  years  ago — he  was  opposed  to  the  principle 
involved  in  1935,  when  as  speaker  of  the  house  he  approved  the  biU 
providing  for  the  Grand  River  Dam  Authority,  which  is  a  power 
project. 

The  Governor  was  openly  opposed  to  the  Denlson  River  Dam 
project  when,  as  Governor,  he  signed  a  senate  bill  Increasing  from 
$15,000,000  to  $25,000,000  the  authority  of  the  G.  R.  D.  A.  to  Issue 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  dams  at  Fort  Gibson  and  Markhams 
Ferry,  both  of  which  are  power  projects. 

The  Governor  also  was  openly  opposed  to  the  Denlson  Dam  when 
he  signed  a  bill  creating  the  Palrfax-Kaw  City  Authority,  which 
would  be  set  up  to  obtain  a  power  dam  for  the  Arkansas  River  in 
Osage  County. 

Senator.  Lee  probably  has  not  been  informed  then  that  the 
Governor  has  given  his  wholehearted  approval  of  four  power-dam 
projects  lying  within  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  Grand  River. 
Markhams  Ferry.  Fort  Gibson,  and  Palrfax-Kaw  City,  although  each 
hfls  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Governor,  both  as  chief 
executive  of  the  State  and  as  a  legislative  leader. 

However,  Senator  Lee,  In  the  past,  has  made  statements  that 
have  not  always  checked  out  when  compared  with  the  record. 

Neither  has  he  been  able  to  get  simple  geographic  facts  straight. 
It  Is  recalled  that  when  he  made  the  address  at  the  Will  Rogers 
memorial  services  in  Claremore  shortly  after  the  Alaskan  tragedy, 
he  pictured  the  "sparkling  Spavlnaw"  as  coursing  down  through 
the  "Osage  hills." 

Governor  Phillips  first  voiced  his  opposition,  publicly,  to  con- 
struction of  the  Denlson  Dam  when  he  was  minority  leader  of 
the  house,  and  that  was  when  he  spoke  in  favor  of  house  resolu- 
tion 37,  which  authorized  the  sending  of  a  committee  to  St. 
Louis  to  protest  construction  of  the  dam. 

That  same  session  of  the  legislature  he  hit  at  the  principle  In- 
volved In  the  project  which  has  motivated  his  opposition  to  it. 
He  came  near  a  break  with  William  O.  Coe,  member  of  the  house 
from  Oklahoma  City,  who  strangely  enough  is  representing  the 
State  in  protest  to  the  dam. 

Coe  was  supporting  house  bill  666.  which  would  have  granted  the 
clti7ens  of  Texas  the  equal  right  with  Oklahomans  to  fish  In  the 
Red  River  without  a  fishing  license. 

"That  was  the  first  threat  to  the  rights  of  Oklahoma  in  the 
Red  River,"  said  the  Governor. 

That  same  session  the  Governor  supported  house  bill  3,  which 
amended  house  bill  385  of  the  fifteenth  session.  Effective,  house 
bill  3  was  to  remove  from  the  Grand  River  Dam  Authority  bill  the 
so-called  Klrkpatrlck  amendment,  which  provided  that  power  gen- 
erated by  the  dam  could  only  be  distributed  through  power 
companies. 

Thus  Governor  Phillips,  contrary  to  charges  of  Josh  Lee  and 
others,  has  consistently  supported,  as  a  legislator  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Sute.  Federal  projects  which  would  generate  cheap 
power  In  competition  with  the  utility  companies. 

He  Is  opposed,  however,  to  any  project  which  would  throw  State 
rights   to  the   Red   River   country   Into  controversy. 


The  Townsend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNB,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  13. 1939 

Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  2537  of  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  of  Monday,  June  12,  there  appears  an  exten- 
sion of  remarks  by  my  colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Gillie], 
in  which  he  takes  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
task  for  the  method  which  it  pursued  in  bringing  the  so-called 
Townsend  bill  to  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  think  it 
Is  entirely  proper  for  one,  who  is  a  member  of  that  committee, 
to  correct  some  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  my  colleague. 

Beginning  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  these  remarks,  I  quote 
the  following  words: 

The  new  Townsend  bill  on  which  we  were  obliged  to  vote  was 
introduced  in  the  House  on  May  23  without  benefit  cf  hearings. 

Even  though  this  is  an  accurate  statement  of  facts,  it  does 
not  portray  what  actually  happened  in  the  Ways  and  Mesuis 
Committee.  As  everyone  knows,  the  first  Townsend  bill  this 
year  was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Congress- 
man Hendricks,  on  January  3,  1939,  and  bore  the  number 
H.  R.  2.  During  the  latter  part  of  January  the  committee 
decided  to  conduct  open  hearings  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  all  of  its  phases.  As  a  result,  the 
Townsend  movement  was  given  all  of  the  opportunity  it  de- 
sired to  have  that  legislation  explained  in  detail.  The  record 
shows  that  about  600  pages  of  written  testimony  is  a  part  of 
the  oflacial  records  of  that  committee.  From  this  testimony 
I  want  to  repeat  a  few  lines  that  can  be  found  on  page  660  of 
the  printed  hearings: 

Mr.  Treadwat.  If  I  may  supplement  what  the  chairman  has  said. 
Doctor,  you  have  been  perfectly  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  been  received  by  the  committee  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Townsend,  I  have.  Indeed, 

Mr.  Treadway.  In  speaking  for  other  witnesses  In  behalf  of  your 
measure,  that  would  apply  likewise  to  their  testimony? 

Dr.  Townsend.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadwat,  And  I  think  you  will  also  give  tw  credit  for  the 
line  of  questions  we  have  asked,  that  they  have  been  for  Informa- 
tive purposes  rather  than  to  In  any  way  embarrass  either  you  or 
any  of  your  associates. 

Dr.  Townsend.  I  do.  and  I  thank  you  all  and  individually. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  I  had  Just  one  question.  You  have  suffered  no 
persecution  from  the  lawyers  on  this  committee? 

Dr.  Townsend.  No.  Gentlemen,  I  came  up  here  with  a  little 
trepidation,  I  admit.  My  experience  with  committees  has  not  been 
such  as  to  make  me  seek  this  sort  of  thing,  but  my  courage  was 
bolstered  by  the  fact  of  the  fairness,  and  the  evident  intent  erf 
this  committee  to  be  fair  all  the  way  through,  and  by  the  fact  that 
It  was  only  three  Jumps  to  the  door. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  Dr.  Townsend  suggested 
certain  amendments,  minor  in  character,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee.  These  amendments  were  included  in  the 
new  bill,  which  bore  the  number  H.  R.  6466,  which  was  intro- 
duced on  May  23.  However,  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  2  were  to 
be  appbed  to  H.  R.  6466.  My  colleague  from  Indiana  goes  on 
to  say  as  follows: 

It— the  new  bill,  H,  R,  6466 — was  hastily  thrown  together  and 
included  many  absurd  provlsioris.  such  as  the  foUowlng:  'Through- 
out the  act  the  present  tense  Includes  the  past  and  future  tenses, 
and  the  future  the  present.  The  masculine  gender  Includes  the 
feminine  and  neuter.  The  singular  number  Includes  the  plural, 
and  the  plural  the  singular.    Shall  means  mvist  and  is  mandatory." 

I  just  want  to  remind  everyone  that  even  though  this  lan- 
guage was  contained  in  the  new  bill,  H.  R.  6466,  it  also  was 
contained  in  the  original  Townsend  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  2. 
and  can  be  found  in  the  firet  six  lines  on  page  5  of  that  bilL 

Further  quoting  my  colleague  from  Indiana: 

Just  what   this — 

Meaning  the  above  phraseology — 

meant,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  was  no  more  amazing  than  many 
other  provisions  of  this  measvire.    The   House  Ways  and  Means 
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Committee  mlpht  have  eliminated  these  provisions,  but  It  de- 
clined to  do  80.  and  the  Rules  Committee  reported  a  "gag"  rule, 
whlrh  meant  that  amendments  were  barred.  I  think  my  Townsend 
Jnonds  were  badly  treated  bv  being  denied  the  usual  prlvllp^e  of 
perfecting  their  bill  by  amendments.  The  entire  aim  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  seemed  to  be  to  make  the  bill  as  obnoxious  as 
possible  to  insure  its  defeat. 

In  order  to  clear  up  a  misunderstanding,  may  I  refer  you 
to  the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Con- 
prcs^man  HENDRirxs.  and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Con- 
gressman Cox.  which  can  be  found  on  page  6362  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  31.  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hendricks  There  may  be  some  question  as  to  where  the 
friends  of  this  bill  stand  on  this  closed  rule  and  on  this  bill.  You 
have  heard  the  argument,  and  will  again,  that  this  Is  not  the  bill 
H  R  2:  that  Instead  of  being  H.  R.  2  It  Is  H  R.  6466  Minor 
changes  only  have  been  made.  Furthermore,  the  hearings  on 
H  R  2  are  available  to  every  Member  of  the  House.  I  dare  to  say 
that  If  the  opponents  of  this  rule  were  asked  If  they  had  read  the 
testimony  on  H  R  2  that  practically  every  one  of  them  would  have 
to  .say.  "No:  I  have  not."  Had  this  bill  been  before  the  House  for  6 
months  and  hearings  been  held  on  It.  thoee  same  Meml)ers  would 
not  have  read  the  hearlnps  on  this  bill. 

Mr    Cox    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr    Hendricks.  I  vleld  gladly. 

Mr.  Cox.  Is  the  Hou.se  to  understand  from  what  the  gentleman 
has  stated  that  he  and  his  a.'^ociates,  the  advocates  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  proposal.  Join  with  him  In  asking  for  the  adoption  of 
the  rule,  and  that  the  gentleman  and  his  associates,  the  advocates 
of  the  measure,  will  vote  for  the  previous  question? 

Mr  Hendricks.  I  am  sure  that  is  true.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  have  not  questioned  every  one  of  them. 
We  would  have  preferred  more  time,  but  we  have  agreed  to  this. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  have  understood  that  that  was  also  the  request  of 
the  fotmder  of  the  movement. 

Mr.  Hendricks  I  shall  be  glad  to  clear  that  up  by  reading  a 
couple  of  letters  wrltt'^n  by  Dr  Town.send.  one  addressed  to  myself 
and  one  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Under  date  of  May  15.  1939.  Dr.  Townsend  WTOte  me  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  REPREsrNTATivE:  It  Is  my  understanding  that  while 
there  has  not  yet  been  any  official  action  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  H.  R.  2.  that  If  we  will  present  a  new  bill 
Including  the  amendments  which  are  submitted  to  the  committee, 
the  committee  will  report  the  bill  without  recommendation,  and 
the  leaders  will  plve  us  4  hours  In  which  to  discuss  the  bill,  after 
which  we  win  have  a  roll-call  vote. 

"I  do  not  think  the  time  allotted  to  this  bill  Is  sufficient.  I 
believe  Its  Importance  justifies  at  least  10  hours"  debate:  however.  In 
order  to  get  a  rol!-cf»ll  vote  on  our  bill,  which  is  what  we^deslre.  I 
feel  that  our  supporters  are  Justified  In  agreeing  to  the  4  hours' 
debate 

"I  trust  that  every  Member  of  Congress  will  give  this  measure  his 
most  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  as  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  national  recovery  we  all  desire." 

Under  date  of  May  24  last.  Dr.  Townsend  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  from  which  I  read  the 
following: 

"Congressman  Hendricks  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported  H.  R.  6466  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  without  a  recommendation.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  al.so 
instructed  to  ask  for  a  rule  on  this  bill.  Congressman  Hendricks 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  concerned  were  desirous 
of  knowing  whether  this  bill,  H    R.  6466.  had  my  approval. 

"While  we  all  realize  that  this  bill  Is  not  a  perfect  bill,  we 
believe  It  to  be  the  best  that  we  can  get  at  this  time,  and  we  are 
therefore  asking  the  Rules  Committee  to  give  us  a  rule  In  order 
that  this  bill  may  be  discussed  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
•nd  a  record  vote  taken  on  this  blU  as  the  Townsend  Issue  at  this 
time." 

Mr  Speaker.  Dr.  Townsend  asked  me  further  to  convey  thte  mes- 
sage to  friends  of  this  blU  In  the  House  of  Representatives: 

•Friends  have  advised  me  that  in  aU  probability  there  will  be 
certain  dilatory  tactics  used  to  damage  our  biU.  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  an  attempt  to  vote  down  the  previous  question  on 
the  rule  and  also  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 

"Will  you  kindly  assure  our  friends  that  either  move  will  be 
considered  an  attempt  to  scuttle  our  bUl  and  ask  them  to  cooperate 
with  you  in  voting  against  these  tactics?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  I  am  Justified  in  saying  that  any  vote  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question  on  this  rule  or  any  vote  to  recom- 
mit this  bill  will  be  considered  a  vote  against  the  Townsend  bill. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  It  was  the  "aim  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  make  the  bill  as  obnoxious  as  pos- 
sible,'  then  it  must  also  be  said  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  reported  the  bill  as  written  by  Efr.  Townsend, 
including  the  amendments  that  were  offered  by  him,  and 
which  were  included  in  H.  R.  6466,  and  that  the  bill  was  re- 
ported without  recommendation  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  no  member  of  it  offering  a  motion  to  report  the 
bill  favorably. 


It  is  also  interesing  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  charge 
that  H.  R.  6466  was  hastily  thrown  together,  and  that  no 
hearings  were  held  on  it,  that  the  only  change  between  this 
bill  and  the  original  H.  R.  2,  on  which  full  hearings  were 
conducted,  was  a  minor  change  in  the  taxing  provisions  de- 
signed to  create  the  revenues  to  put  this  pension  scheme 
into  effect. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  the  above  facts  be  cited  in  order  to 
show  that  not  only  was  H.  R.  6466,  as  written,  the  bill  that 
the  Townsend  followers  demanded,  but  that  the  so-called 
"gag"  rule  was  the  rule  requested  by  the  supporters  of  this 
movement. 

Facts,  rather  than  fiction,  should  be  the  basis  for  a  post- 
discussion  of  the  procedure  before  and  during  the  vote  of 
June  1.  and  should  also  be  the  basis  on  which  an  alibi  should 
be  constructed. 

The  Case  for  the  Wagner-Rogers  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  IILINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  13,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HOWARD  A.  SEITZ  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  herein  the  statement 
of  Howard  A.  Seitz  before  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Committee. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Congress  In  Its  wisdom  determined  to 
restrict  Immigration  Into  this  country.  Its  reasons  for  so  doing 
were  ample  and  the  restrictions  then  laid  down  are  and  will  remain, 
I  believe,  the  law  of  the  land.  The  choice  of  policy,  however,  at  all 
times  rests  with  the  Congress.  It  determines  alike  when  a  rule  Is 
to  be  laid  down  and  wlion  an  exception  Is  to  be  made.  Sound 
adherence  to  policy  may  from  time  to  time  require  sound  discrimi- 
nation as  to  the  need  of  exception.  You  who  were  the  Judges  of  the 
country's  need  when  you  laid  down  the  policy  of  restriction  are 
likewise  the  Judges  of  the  country's  right  to  live  up  to  the  American 
tradition  of  kindliness,  gentleness,  and  tolerance.  If  you  deter- 
mine that  the  20.000  children  whose  cau.se  I  plead  touch  the 
history  and  the  heart  of  America  deeply  and  essentially.  It  Is  not 
only  your  duty  but  your  privilege  to  express  that  determination  In  a 
modification  of  the  general  policy  suited  to  the  emergency  now 
before  you. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  exactly  what  the  proposal  before 
you  Is.  Permission  Is  sought  to  admit  10.000  children  a  year  Into 
the  United  States  for  the  next  2  years.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  the  authority  so  sought  Is  carefully  safeguarded.  Only 
children  under  14  years  of  age  may  be  admitted.  No  visa  shall  be 
ls.sued  to  any  child  who  does  not  meet  mentally  and  physically 
the  exacting  requirements  of  the  present  Immigration  laws.  More- 
over— and  fundamental  to  the  whole  proposal — no  children  may  be 
admitted  unless  assurances  which  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  executive  departments  having  Jurisdiction  are  given  with 
regard  to  each  individual  child  insuring  that  they  will  not  become 
public  charges.  Fmally.  appropriate  provisions  are  made  vesting 
In  the  Departments  of  State  and  Labor  the  necessary  power  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  the  resolution. 

I  do  not  have  to  take  your  time  to  describe  in  detail  the  need 
for  this  legislation.  The  policy  of  the  German  Government  with 
respect  to  its  minorities  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  all 
of  you.  The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
you  has  established  the  completeness  and  thoroughness  of  the 
persecutions  which  have  now  become  a  central  policy  of  that 
Government.  We  are  presented  with  a  situation  unique  In  modern 
history.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  you.  "Its  like  has  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Herod." 
Children  from  homes  shattered  by  the  dictator  wander  helplessly 
over  the  face  of  Europe.  They  are  not  the  victims  of  a  war  or  of 
a  famine  or  of  some  natural  catastrophe.  They  are  the  victims  of 
a  planned  program  of  extermination. 

As  the  full  extent  of  the  tragedy  which  has  befallen  these 
children  has  become  known  to  the  American  people,  demand  has 
grown  that  our  great  land  should  take  some  part  In  the  work  of 
rescue.  The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  at  once  assumed 
its  historic  position  of  leadership  In  this  effort.  Its  attempt  to 
ameliorate  suffering  has  proceeded  continuously  to  such  extent 
as  the  situation  made  possible.  The  efforts  of  the  Friends  were 
supported   in   this   country  by   thousands  of   other   Americans  to 
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whom  liberty,  Justice,  gentleness,  and  tolerance  were  cherished 
Ideals.  Out  of  this  common  effort  was  born  the  Nonsectarlan 
Committee  for  German  Reftigee  Children.  This  Is  the  group  which 
has  sponsored  the  resolution  now  before  you,  and  It  has  been 
planning  continuously  since  Its  organization  for  the  rescue  and 
care  of  some  of  the  child  victims  of  German  oppression. 

Tlie  plan  which  the  nonsectarlan  committee  has  worked  out 
has  been  given  to  you  In  detail  by  four  witnesses.  I  need  not  re- 
peat It  to  you  now.  Selection  of  the  children  will  be  made  in 
Germany  by  qualified  persons  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the 
American  Friends  service  committee  and  allied  organizations.  The 
children  thus  selected  will  be  brought  to  this  country  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  social  agencies  of  their  own  faiths.  They 
will  be  kept  for  a  brief  period  at  the  ports  of  entry,  and  then  will  be 
placed  either  with  responsible  American  families  who  will  under- 
take their  entire  and  permanent  care  or  will  be  settled  in  boarding 
homes.  The  selection  of  the  families  to  which  these  children  will 
be  entrusted  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  established  child- 
welfare  agencies  in  this  country,  agencies  which  for  many  years  have 
been  leaders  In  the  field  of  child  care  and  child  placement.  These 
agencies  will  not  only  see  to  the  placement  of  the  children  but  will 
continue  supervision  after  placement  to  Insure  that  each  child  re- 
mains In  a  healthy  and  favorable  environment.  Each  step  of  the 
process  of  selection,  transit,  placement,  and  supervision  has  been 
considered  and  planned  by  the  leading  American  experts  In  the 
field. 

The  appeal  of  the  children  themselves,  the  sponsorship  underlying 
the  resolution,  and  the  care  with  which  the  entire  plan  for  handling 
the  children  has  been  worked  out  have  combined  to  produce  the 
extraordinary  support  for  the  resolution  now  before  you.  Ex-Presl- 
dent  Hoover  was  among  the  first  to  accord  the  measure  hir  support. 
Former  Governors  Landon  and  la  FoUette  and  Mayor  LaGuardla 
have  spoken  out  In  favor  of  the  rc»solution.  The  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  memorialized  to  Congress  to  the  same  end.  and 
the  California  Assembly  has  approved  the  project  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  47  to  10. 

Church  support  has  been  equally  generous.  All  of  the  leading  reli- 
gious denominations  have  voiced  approval  of  the  bill  through  recog- 
nized spokesmen,  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has  submitted 
a  formal  resolution  In  support.  Labor  has  added  Its  voice  in  gratify- 
ing and  generous  measure.  Mr.  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  Mr.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organization:  Mr.  Whitney,  president  at  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen:  and  Mr.  IDublnsky.  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union,  have  made  their  views 
known  to  you  In  detail.  Resolutions  of  various  unions  have  likewise 
been  submitted  for  your  consideration.  Educators  In  large  numbers 
have  sent  messages  or  appeared  before  you.  President  Nellson.  of 
Smith  College;  President  Hutchlns,  of  Chicago  University:  President 
Graham,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  President  Wilbur,  of 
Leland  Stanford;  and  President -elect  Ralney,  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  have  made  their  views  known  to  you.  Business,  professional, 
men's  and  women's  associations  have  forwarded  to  you  their  opin- 
ions In  behalf  of  the  resolution.  From  the  leaders  of  opinion  In  all 
sections  of  the  country  the  response  has  been  clear,  unambiguous, 
and  Insistent.  Editorial  comment  has  been  almost  universally  favor- 
able throughout  the  leneth  and  breadth  of  the  land.  You  will  recall 
the  statement  of  the  editor  of  Colliers  Weekly,  which  has  earnestly 
supported  American  action  in  behalf  of  refugees,  that  out  of  an 
estimated  total  of  12.000.000  readers  not  more  than  20  expressed 
themselves  as  opposed  to  the  position  of  the  magazine  In  this  regard. 
Prom  every  corner  of  America,  then,  have  come  voices  urging  the 
Congress  to  make  the  gesture  which  this  resolution  embodies. 

1  would  add  a  word  concerning  the  main  objections  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  urged  against  the  resolution. 

1.  "The  resolution  Is  an  opening  wedge  for  breaking  down  the 

quota  laM' " 

While  admittedly  the  effect  of  the  resolution  Is  to  permit  the 
entry  of  10  000  children  a  year  for  2  years,  In  addition  to  the  num- 
ber permitted  to  enter  under  the  present  German  quota,  the  reso- 
lution is  strictly  an  emergency  measure  and  does  not  alter,  except 
for  the  emergency,  our  basic  Immigration  policy. 

2  "The  children  so  admitted  would,  at  a  later  date,  seek  priority 
for  the  adml-sslon  of  their  parents  Into  the  United  States." 

Even  If  such  were  the  outcome,  this  would  not  Increase  the  total 
number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  United  States;  only  the  order  of 
admission  would  be  changed.  Visas  for  these  parents  would  be 
dependent  on  the  quota  law,  and  It  certainly  would  be  of  little.  If 
any.  Importance  whether  they  or  some  other  adult  were  admitted. 

3.  "The  resolution  Is  limited  to  German  children  and  Ignores 
siifferlng  children  In  other  countries." 

It  Is  the  German  situation  which  Is  the  most  acute,  and  the 
resolution  recognizes  Just  that.  Other  central  European  countries 
have  not  adopted  policies  comparable  to  those  adopted  In  Germany. 
As  for  the  Spanish  children,  desperate  as  their  plight  has  been  and 
Is.  most  of  them  will  and  can  return  to  Spain  when  war  conditions 
have  ameliorated,  and  those  who  cannot  can  find  haven  In  Mexico, 
which  has  offered  to  receive  them. 

4.  "The  resolution  would  add  heavily  to  the  burden  of  unem- 
ployment In  this  country." 

The  chUdren  whom  It  Is  proposed  to  bring  in  would  not  enter 
the  labor  market  for  some  years,  and  then  only  gradually.  In  the 
meanwhile  they  would  be  consumers.  In  this  connection  It  is  note- 
worthy that  labor  has  raised  Its  voice  In  behalf  of  the  resolution. 

5.  "As  long  as  there  are  needy  children  In  this  country  It  is  unwise 
to  offer  refuge  to  children  of  other  lands." 

The  provision  to  be  made  lor  tne  refugee  children  would  not 
serve  to  relieve  the  problems  of  a  great  number  of  suffering  Ameri- 


can children  who  must  be  cared  for  not  In-'foster  homes  but  In  their 
own  homes.  Moreover,  the  country's  leading  child-welfare  workers 
testified  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and  liave  expressed  their  feeling 
that  the  sympathy  aroused  for  Germali  children  will  open  up  new 
channels  of  support  for  the  work  being  done  to  help  American 
children. 

6.  "Bringing  in  these  children  would  cause  a  break-up  of  many 
families  In  Germany." 

Obviously,  it  is  the  present  German  Government  which  Is  forcing 
the  breaklng-up  of  families.  There  Is  no  Intention  to  bring  to 
the  United  States  any  children  except  from  families  which  have 
already  been  broken  or  who  are  eager  to  part  with  their  children 
despite  the  personal  sacrifice  Involved. 

7.  "The  children  do  not  constitute  a  desirable  group." 

The  children  would  be  carefully  selected  by  agencies  specially 
equlpp)ed  for  such  selection.  No  child  will  be  admitted  who  falls  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  existing  law  as  to  physical  and  mental 
health. 

8.  "How  can  we  be  sure  that  the  children  will  not  become 
public  charges?" 

•The  resolution  vests  In  the  appropriate  executive  department  the 
authority  to  require  satisfactory  assurances,  and  even  after  the 
enactment  of  the  resolution,  not  a  single  child  can  be  admitted 
until  those  requirements  have  been  fully  met. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  objections,  one  other  proposal 
frequently  mentioned  during  these  hearings  should  be  referred  to. 
The  question  has  been  put  on  severed  occasions  as  to  whether  the 
children  proposed  to  be  helped  by  the  resolution  should  not  be  given 
priority  under  the  existing  quota.  It  is  urged  that  these  children 
could  be  thus  rescued  without  any  Impairment  of  the  existing 
quota  system.  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  unyielding  opposi- 
tion to  this  suggestion.  To  dam  up  one  jf  the  few  remaining 
outlets  for  the  adult  victims  of  persecution  would  convert  the 
resolution  now  before  you  from  a  humanitarian  proposal  into  an 
act  of  needless  cruelty. 

There  Is  nothing  more  to  add.  The  proposal  before  you  Is  a 
simple  and  kindly  gesture,  typically  American,  and  symbolic  of 
America's  best.  We  are  still  the  great  democracy — the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  tolerance  and  of  liberty.  May  I  In  closing  paraphrase  the 
lines  that  are  carved  at  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  the  tempest-tost,  to  me: 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 


John  Joseph  Boylan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,   and  public  service  of  Hon.  John  Joseph 
Boylan.   late   a   Representative   from   the   State    of   New   York 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
life  and  memory  of  my  friend  and  colleague  the  late  Honor- 
able John  J.  Boylan,  of  New  York. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  and  real  pleasure  to  have  known 
Mr.  Boylan  intimately,  and  to  have  served  with  him  in  the 
Congress  for  many  years.  During  this  entire  period  of  time, 
I  ne%'er  found  him  to  be  other  than  a  gentleman  of  unas- 
suming manner,  of  honesty,  sincerity,  and  courage.  Kindly 
and  courteous  to  all,  faithful  to  every  trust,  devoted  to  his 
fellow  men.  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his  every 
duty — these  words.  In  brief,  sum  up  the  life  and  work  of  our 
departed  friend. 

It  is  a  sad  realization  that  the  services  o|  this  devoted 
public  servant  have  been  terminated;  but  we  should  be  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  ideals  for  which  he  stood  and 
which  he  championed,  live  on.  Great  has  been  the  loss  that 
has  come  to  us  through  the  death  of  our  beloved  colleague;  yet 
equally  great  has  been  our  gain  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
Nation  through  his  having  been  here.  For  of  John  J.  Boy- 
lan, It  may  be  truly  written:  he  has  left  his  footprints  of 
beneficent  deeds  in  the  sands  of  time. 

We  who  remain  to  carry  on  the  Ideals  which  he  so  nobly 
cherished,  salute  his  memory  and  say:  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant;  rest  peacefully,  dear  friend,  in  your  new 
home  in  the  land  of  eternity. 


/ 
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Another  Anniversary  Recalled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12.  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  centenary  of  the 
Press  Gallery  is  bringing  the  press  into  the  limelight,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  Sunday.  June  11,  was  the  twelfth 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  notable  events  ever  sponsored 
by  the  press  in  the  National  Capital — the  reception  tendered 
und(>r  auspices  of  the  National  Piess  Club  to  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  on  the  night  of  his  return  to  America  from  his 
epochal  flight  to  Paris. 

The  bruiser  Memphis  brought  the  returning  hero  to  the 
Capital  of  his  native  land  on  Saturday,  June  11,  1927,  and  a 
vast  concourse  greeted  him  in  the  Mall,  where  President 
Coolidge  spoke  in  the  afternoon. 

The  evening  reception  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  of  which  I  happened  at  the  time  to  be  the 
president.  Never  before  or  since  have  I  beheld  such  scenes 
of  wild  enthusiasm  as  greeted  him  when  he  appeared  at 
the  auditorium  on  Nineteenth  Street. 

Members  of  the  press  have  a  rather  canny  faculty  of  being 
able  to  -detect  the  real  from  the  phony  and  they  were 
charmed  by  the  sheer  audacity  and  heroism  of  this  lone 
pioneer  of  the  air.  Acting  under  instructions  of  our  board 
of  governors,  I  sent  the  following  cablegram: 

Charles  A    Lindbergh. 

Care  of  Ambassador  Herrick.  Paris.  France: 
National  Press  Club  is  thrilled  by  your  matchless  achievement. 
Heartiest  congratulations. 

Louis  Ludlow,  President. 

The  enthusiasm  of  our  newspaper  group  continued  to 
mount  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  decided  that  the  only  way  we 
could  properly  manifest  our  appreciation  of  the  "Lone  Eagle" 
would  be  to  sponsor  a  mammoth  reception  for  him  on  the 
night  of  his  return  to  this  country.  This  could  not  be  done, 
of  course,  without  the  approval  of  the  President,  speaking 
for  our  Government,  which  had  arranged  for  the  aviator's 
transportation  home,  and  the  approval  of  Mr.  Lindbergh  him- 
self. The  President's  approval  was  readily  given  and  I  then 
sent  the  following  cablegram  to  the  famous  flyer: 

Chari.es  a.  Lindbergh, 

Care  of  Ambassador  Herrick.  Paris.  France: 
Recognizing  that  you  have  written  a  matchless  pa^e  of  history, 
and  desiring  as  an  orf^janlzatlon  to  ."^how  owt  appreciation  of  super- 
lative valor  and  genius,  the  National  Press  Club,  composed  of  1,700 
representative  newspapermen  of  America,  invites  you  to  be  our 
guest  at  a  luncheon  and  reception  upon  your  return  to  Washington, 
and  would  appreciate  an  answer  assigning  us  a  definite  date. 

Louis  Ll'dlow,  President. 

The  hoped-for  answer  was  received  and  the  arrangements 
for  the  reception  proceeded  feverishly. 

When  the  time  came  the  auditorium  was  packed  and 
thousands  of  people  were  jammed  into  New  York  Avenue. 
Nineteenth,  Twentieth,  D.  and  surrounding  streets,  struggling 
in  vain  to  secure  entrance.  Colonel  Lindbergh,  who  had 
Just  been  elevated  to  a  colonelcy,  appeared  about  10  o'clock, 
In  immaculate  evening  dress,  accompanied  by  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Evangeline  Lodge  Lindbergh.  Although  radio  was  not 
very  far  advanced  there  was  a  broadcast  that  carried  the 
voices  of  the  speakers  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  into 
foreign  lands.  The  program  opened  with  an  address  by  the 
late  Richard  V.  Oulahan.  chief  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  gracious  and  dignified  dean  of  the  corps  of 
correspondents. 

With  characteristic  modesty  the  aviator  himself  made  only 
a  few  extemporaneous  remarks  of  appreciation.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Charles  Michelson,  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  World,  Secretary  of  State  Frank  B. 
KLellogg,  Postmaster  General  Harry  S.  New.  and  others,  and 


messages  from  the  British  Ambassador  and  other  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  were  read  lauding  the  Colonel  in  super- 
lative language.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  I  think,  that  most 
of  the  speeches  made  that  night  were  not  preserved  in  textual 
form.  It  fell  to  my  lot  as  president  of  the  club  to  present  the 
honored  guest.  Rummaging  among '  some  old  papers  the 
other  day  I  ran  across  a  copy  of  my  address,  which  was  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  not  for  ages  has  the  Imagi- 
nation of  man  been  stirred  as  It  was  3  weeks  ago  when  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh,  flred  by  the  Intrepid  spirit  of  the  Western  World, 
launched  forth  In  his  airplane  alone,  provisioned  with  four  sand- 
wiches and  a  bottle  of  water,  a  pioneer  of  the  trackless  seas.  As 
America's  shores  receded  in  the  distance  he  faced  a  vast  wl.derness 
of  treacherous  ocean. 

As  if  roiled  by  the  very  boldness  of  this  Columbus  of  the  air — this 
winged  Mercury,  speeding  like  a  thunderbolt  of  Jove — nature  sent 
her  tempestuous  elements  athwart  his  path,  and  while  he  battled 
with  the  storm  and.  sleet  millions  upon  millions  of  his  fellow  beings 
sent  up  prayers  for  his  safety  to  the  throne  of  God.  The  33  hours 
and  30  minutes  from  New  York  to  Paris  was  a  period  of  tragic  sus- 
pense, when  the  whole  world  poured  forth  in  a  myriad  of  mystic  ways 
its  admiration  for  the  incomparable  aviator  and  its  love  for  the 
mother  who  had  brought  forth  such  a  boy. 

To  him  mountains  of  peril  were  as  nothing.  His  faith  was  buoy- 
ant and  his  hopes  were  hit,h.  Colirage  was  his  woof  and  fiber,  and 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  stern  fate,  surprised  by  this  per- 
emptory challenge  of  her  Ine.xorable  decree,  lifted  her  beetled 
brows  and  was  touched  by  the  very  sublimity  of  his  heroism,  lor  she 
gave  him  a  sporting  chance. 

And  when  he  reached  the  other  shores  he  arose  to  another  test  of 
character  as  greatly  as  when  he  battled  with  time  and  the  elements. 
Amid  all  of  the  adulations  of  kings  and  parliaments  he  remained  a 
modest,  unassuming  American,  an  honor  to  his  home  country,  an 
ambassador  of  good  will,  doi.ng  more  to  foster  amity  between  na- 
tions than  could  have  been  done  by  a  thousand  ministers  of 
state. 

"After  all,"  he  said  In  London,  "two  Britishers  were  the  first  to 
fly  across  the  Atlantic."  Again,  when  he  learned  that  Chamberlain 
had  started  on  the  long  flight,  he  remarked  fervently.  "I  hope  he 
makes  it."  Here  he  struck  the  major  chord  of  his  character  in  his 
desire  to  give  to  his  comrades  at  home  and  across  the  seas  a  share 
of  his  imperishable  glory.  And  when,  in  foreign  lands,  the  ties  of 
home  betian  to  press  and  strain  against  his  heart  and  he  confessed. 
In  simple  truth  and  sincerity,  to  being  homesick,  how  America  did 
yearn  to  take  him  to  her  bosom! 

His  name  Is  now  among  the  immortals.  Around  the  firesides 
and  in  the  vast,  crowded  halls  of  the  future,  wherever  worth  is 
recognized  and  genius  is  extolled,  his  achievement  will  be  recalled 
with  pride  by  countless  generations  yet  unborn.  Nothing  finer 
could  have  been  done;  nothing  grander  could  have  been  done;  no 
greater  epic  could  have  been  written  into  history,  and  tonight  we 
thank  Almighty  God  that  in  His  Infinite  goodness  and  mercy  He 
has  permitted  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  to  return  to  the  arms  of  those 
who  love  him. 

I  now  present  Colonel  Lindbergh. 


The    Late    Joseph    A.    Lyons,    Prime    Minister    of 

Australia 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14.  1939 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Australia  passed  away.  He  left  behind  a  philosophy 
on  which  we  in  this  legislative  body  of  the  American  people 
might  well  meditate.  In  an  editorial  the  Daily  Tribune,  of 
Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  my  home  city,  had  this  to  say: 

Something  of  the  economic  philosophy  of  Poor  Richard  found 
expression  in  the  fiscal  principles  of  Prime  Minister  Joseph  A. 
Lyons,  who  was  credited  with  saving  Australia  from  bankruptcy. 

To  him  a  debt  was  an  obligation  which  meant  failure  if  evaded, 
and  accordingly  he  considered  it  futile  to  spend  money  the 
Commonwealth  did  not  possess.  None  of  this  spendlng-our-way- 
out-of-debt  business  for  him.  He  put  Australia  on  a  sound  basis 
the  hard  way.  When  the  pinch  came  he  bore  down  on  govern- 
ment expenditures  and  cut  them  20  percent.  The  Immediate 
effect  of  that  and  other  measures  was  to  convert  an  Impending 
deficit  of  $1,000,000,000  Into  a  surplus.  So  greatly  did  his  economy 
policies  bolster  the  Commonwealths  morale  that  within  3  years 
unemployment  has  been  reduced  SO  percent. 
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There  must  be  something  to  Bir.  Lyons'  fiscal  program,  which 
he  pursued  until  his  death  last  week.  This  country,  reversltig 
his  technique,  still  has  a  vast  number  of  unemployed,  and  the 
debt  and  the  spending  show  no  shrlnXage  either.  Of  course.  Mr. 
Lyons'  program  called  for  governmental  8»»crlflces.  But  Isn't  it 
about  time  that  government — Federal,  State,  and  local — got  over 
tbe  notion  that  siicrxlices  are  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
taxpayer? 

Preservation  of  Indiana's  Forest  Resources 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  14,  1939 

Mr.  CROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  for  the 
Record  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs,  which  was  held  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  on  May  24.  1939,  which 
has  to  do  with  and  is  in  the  interest  of  preserving  our  national 
forests  and  for  the  reforestation  of  eroded,  worn-out  hill  land 
and  other  depleted  lands. 

In  Indiana  we  have  the  Hoosier  forest  area,  which  has  had 
no  funds  to  speak  of  for  several  years  on  account  of  a  clause 
Issued  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  which 
does  not  permit  a  State  to  participate  in  appropriations  made 
for  purchases  of  forest  lands  which  does  not  have  20  percent 
or  more  of  its  principal  forest  area  already  purchased.  We 
have  35,000  acres  in  our  State  purchased  in  an  area  that 
covers  some  722,000  acres,  and  we  should  have  more  money  to 
purchase  forest  lands  in  Indiana.  We  have  been  and  are  now 
being  discriminated  against  by  this  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission.  Tliey  are  doing  a  great  injustice  to  our 
State  and  are  destroying  the  forest  work  in  Indiana.  I  urge 
that  whatever  stuns  are  appropriated  that  our  State  receive 
Its  fair  share  of  the  appropriation. 

The  resolution  referred  to  above  follows: 

REaOLtmON   PASSED   AT  FCTTIETH   ANNUAL   CONVENTION   OF   INDIANA   FED- 
ERATION   OF   CLUES    HELD    AT    INDIANAPOLIS,    IlfD.,    MAY    24,    1939 

Whereas  Indiana's  forest  resources  have  been  depleted  to  the  point 
where  wood-using  Industries  are  forced  to  stop  operations  for  lack 
of  raw  material,  resulting  in  further  unemployment;  and 

Whereas  sloping  hills  once  farmed  but  now  so  badly  eroded  as  to 
make  them  unfit  for  any  other  use  than  the  growing  of  timber;  and 

Whereas  erosion  has  caused  farm  abandonment  In  some  southern 
counties  to  the  extent  of  105  farms  per  county;  and 

Whereas  tax  delinquency  caused  largely  by  lack  of  farm  income 
requires  State  aid  for  85  percent  of  the  schools  In  the  southern 
counties;  and 

Whereas  habitat  for  wUdllfe  needs  to  be  restored  by  establishing 
forest  cover  through  planting  and  fire  protection;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  permanent  benefits  can  be  secured 
through  the  development  of  the  Hoosier  National  Forest:  Be  It 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs,  In  State 
convention  assembled,  do  endorse  the  national-forest  program  In 
Indiana  and  hereby  urge  that  the  restriction  imposed  in  Indiana 
against  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  land  acquisition  for 
the  Hoosier  National  Forest  be  immediately  removed;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  each  Member  of  Congress  and  of  the  Senate  from 
Indiana  be  furnished  copies  of  this  resolution. 


There  Is  No  Sense  Quitting  a  Good  Job  in  the  Mid- 
dle— Farm  Security  Administration  Should  Have 
Ample  Funds  This  Year  to  Continue  Most  Con- 
structive Farm  Job  in  America 


Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22. 1939 
LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  giving 


our  consideration  in  Congress  at  this  time  to  an  appropria- 


tion to  carry  forward  the  splendid  work  of  the  PTBinn  Security 
Administration  during  the  coming  yeex. 

To  my  mind,  in  a  time  when  our  whole  agricultural  econ- 
omy is  in  a  state  of  flux,  uncertainty,  and  diflBculty,  we  have 
no  more  important  business  than  to  make  provisions  to  go 
on  uninterruptedly  with  this  program. 

President  Roosevelt  has  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$138,000,000  for  1940,  including  reappropriated  balances  left 
over  from  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  compares  with  an 
appropriation  of  $198,000,000  for  the  current  year. 

Now  think  of  this: 

If  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is  given  the  proposed 
$138,000,000  for  1940,  that  wUl  constitute  practically  all  the 
fimds  available  to  needy  farm  families  in  the  United  States. 
You  and  I  know  that  in  times  of  distress,  when  hail  and 
storm  strike,  when  drought  clamps  down  and  floods  come 
washing  across  the  land  the  farmer  cannot  turn  to  the 
W.  P.  A.  Mighty  few  farmers  have  got  any  help  from  the 
W.  P.  A.  But  the  Parm  Security  Administration  has  come 
to  their  rescue  time  and  again. 

Last  year  $198,000,000  was  considered  necessary  to  carry 
on  this  work  as  a  minimum.  That  is  $60,000,000  more  than 
is  proposed  for  next  year. 

The  lower  amount  will  by  no  means  meet  the  urgent  de- 
mands for  help  from  destitute  farm  folk.  It  cannot  begin  to 
meet  them.  Why?  Well,  when  $198,000,000  cannot  do  the 
job  thoroughly  there  is  little  chance  that  $138,000,000  will  get 
the  job  done.  During  this  present  year  nearly  400,000  needy 
and  destitute  farm  families  who  apjplied  to  the  F.  S.  A.  for 
assistance  had  to  be  turned  away.  Half  a  million  families! 
That  means  at  least  2,000,000  individuals — an  intolerable 
situation. 

I  know  intimately  about  the  work  of  the  Parm  Security 
Administration.  Every  time  I  look  about  my  central  Texas 
district  I  can  see  evidences  of  its  work.  We  have  a  great 
many  stubborn  farm  problems  in  Texas.  Our  economy  is  a 
farm  and  ranch  economy.  The  F.  S.  A.  is  making  an  intel- 
ligent attack  upon  these  problems. 

The  major  activity  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
is  the  rehabilitation  of  needy  and  low-income  families 
through  small  loans,  accompanied  by  guidance  in  practical 
farm  methods  to  insure  the  best  possible  use  of  the  money. 

Most  of  these  families  would  be  considered  poor  risks  by 
ordinary  standards.  None  of  them  can  get  any  credit  on 
decent  terms  anywhere  else.  A  good  many  of  them  have 
been  on  relief.  The  P.  S.  A.  progiam  aims  to  make  them 
independent  of  further  help  by  putting  in  their  hands  the 
equipment  and  training  necessary  for  successful  farming. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1935  until  January 
1,  1939,  a  total  of  $232,410,369  had  been  loaned  to  approxi- 
mately 650,000  farm  families  in  the  United  States.  These 
borrowers  have  already  paid  back  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury $72,000,000  of  these  loans,  although  many  of  them  are 
on  a  long-term  basis.- 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  Is  to  make  It  possible  for  bor- 
rowers to  raise  their  own  food  supplies  and  livestock  feed,  so 
they  will  be  less  dependent  upon  cash  crops.  The  increase  In 
the  production  of  foodstuffs  does  not  mean  additional  compe- 
tition with  farmers  in  other  areas,  since  virtually  the  entire 
output  is  consumed  at  home.  It  represents  better  and  more 
adequate  diet,  improved  by  foodstuffs  previously  not  obtain- 
able. 

A  glimpse  at  a  group  of  373  typical  families  in  my  own 
central  Texas  district  will  show  you  what  this  means.  These 
families  during  1  year  stored  away  78,500  quarts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  winter.  Meat  for  home  consumption  rose 
57,136  poimds  during  the  year.  Pew  owned  milk  cows  when 
they  first  sought  P.  S.  A.  loans  and  their  children  generally 
reflected  the  condition.  By  the  end  of  1938  these  borrowers 
had  reported  an  increase  in  milk  production  and  consumption 
of  122,600  gallons. 

One  of  the  commonest  troubles  with  farmers  Is  debt — unad- 
justed debt.  Farm  debt  adjustment  committees,  operated  by 
the  F.  S.  A.,  with  no  legal  authority  to  force  conciliation, 
helped  259  of  my  families  last  year.   Their  original  obligations 
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amounted  to  more  than  half  a  million  dollars.  Their 
assets  were  negligible.  Today  that  half  million  is  coUecUble. 

Under  the  Pann  Security  Administration  the  provisions  of 
the  Bankhead  tenant  purchase  program  are  being  carried 
out.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  details  about  this  program 
to  do  the  first  Job  on  any  American's  calendar— get  American 
farm  folks  on  farms  of  their  own. 

I  do  not  feel,  in  the  light  of  all  these  things,  that  we  can 
afford  to  go  back.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  tinker 
with  a  good  thing.  I  think  it  will  ultimately  cost  us  a  lot  more 
In  actual  money  if  we  chop  off  portions  of  the  P.  S.  A.  program 
and  delude  oiu-selves  that  we  can  "save  money"  that  way.  We 
had  better  put  up  sufficient  funds  and  go  on  with  the  work 
we  have  started. 

National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  14.  1939 

Mr.  COLLINS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  presented  recently  for 
your  inspection  facts  about  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion program  operations  in  each  State.    Yesterday  I  gave  a 
sampling  of  editorial  comment  on  the  N.  Y.  A.  which  showed 
unusual  support  by  the  local  press  of  the  exceptional  place 
which  the  N.  Y.  A.  occupies  among  Federal  programs.    This 
commendation  has  come  to  my  attention,  not  only  editorially 
but  from  citizens  who  represent  the  leaders  in  the  Nation,  the 
community,  and  the  St^te — men  and  women  who  do  not  give 
mere  political     Up  service,"  but  who  watch  for  results  and 
who  evaluate  results  in  terms  of  constructive  human  benefit 
and  practical  effectiveness.    These  people  say  without  qualifi- 
cation that  the  N.  Y.  A.  is  a  better  investment  of  Federal 
money   than   any   other   Federal-assistance   program;    they 
stress  the  urgent  need  for  this  program  in  extending  the 
principles  of  democracy;  they  stress  the  value  of  the  work 
being   performed   by   the   young   men   and   women   on   the 
N.  Y.  A.  as  fundamental  to  a  solution  of  the  national  problem. 

Prom  my  own  State  of  Mississippi.  Dr.  B.  L.  Parkinson, 
president  of  the  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women  at 
Columbus,  says: 

National  Youth  Administration  funds,  efflciently  and  honestly 
administered  in  Mi&^i&sippl,  have  been  better  invested,  in  my 
opinion,  than  any  other  of  the  special  Federal  aids. 

Minor  L.  Bott.  superintendent  of  the  Bay  Springs  High 

School  in  Mississippi,  writes: 

I  wish  you  would  do  all  you  can  for  the  program  which  has  done 
80  much  to  merit  the  approval  of  the  general  public  and  Justify 
the  money  that  has  been  allotted  to  this  department. 

Prom  the  graduate  school  of  education  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Payson  Smith  makes  no  reservation  as  to  his 
feeLng  alwut  the  N.  Y.  A.: 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  know  intimately  of  the  work  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  Without  any  question  it  has 
been  and  is  a  powerfully  stabilizing  and  constructive  force  for 
youth  during  an  exceedingly  critical  period.  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  benefits  that  are  coming  and  will  come  both 
to  individuals  and  to  society  out  of  the  wise  leadership  the 
Nation  has  provided  In  this  matter. 

Dr.  Ben  O.  Graham,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Pitts- 
buigh.  Pa.,  urges  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  care  of  our 
distressed  youth  through  the  programs  which  have  been  de- 
veloped under  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  makes  strong  argimient  for 
this  program: 

May  I  urge  yotir  support  of  this  measure  In  behalf  of  high-school 
and  college  students?  Many  deserving  youth  In  Pennsylvania 
would  be  unable  to  attend  college  today  were  It  not  for  what  the 
National  Youth  Administration  has  made  possible.  The  same  Is 
true  of  many  high-school  students  who  could  not  be  decently 
clothed  and  able  to  hold  up  their  heads  among  their  fellow  students 
were  it  not  for  what  the  National  Youth  Administration  has  made 
pos&ible. 


I  wish  to  urge.  also,  the  importance  of  the  work  projects  which 
have  been  developed  for  young  people  who  are  out  of  high  school 
and  unable  to  find  work.  They  are  the  prey  of  community  Influ- 
ences which  tend  toward  Juvenile  delinquency  and  even  to  crimi- 
nality. The  work  projects  have  given  these  young  people  worth- 
while work  and  have  brought  them  back  Into  the  vocational  schools 
for  trade  training.  This  training  has  enabled  a  number  of  them  to 
be  placed  in  profitable  cmplo>Tnent. 

Al.so.  Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  superintendent  of  schools  In 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  urges: 

Urge  very  strongly  continuation  of  adequate  funds  for  the  reme- 
dial and  preventive  human-welfare  program  Involved  in  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 

John  D.  Beatty,  head  of  the  bureau  of  recommendations. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  College  Personnel  Association's 
executive  council,  states  that  his  observations  lead  him  to 
believe  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
economic  methods  of  assisting  the  youth  of  America  and 
urges  support  for  the  recommended  appropriation  to  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 

Archbishop  Gerken.  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  an  outstanding 

Catholic  leader,  says: 

We  believe  there  Is  a  great  need  for  increased  employment  and 
work-experience  opportunities  for  out-of-school  youth  in  the 
Southwest.  Therefore  we  strongly  support  proposed  National  Youth 
Administration  appropriation  of  $123,000,000. 

Chancelor  E.  H.  Lindley,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  a 
noted  educational  authority,  supports  the  N.  Y.  A-  student-aid 
program  wholeheartedly: 

Work  of  National  Youth  Administration  in  Judgment  of  many 
leaders  of  education  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  contri- 
butions to  the  youth  problem  in  this  country.  It  has  given  educa- 
tional opportxmitles  to  large  numbers  of  capable  and  ambltlovis 
young  persons.  In  one-half  of  the  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities they  rank  in  the  upper  third  In  scholarship,  which  la 
evidence  of  care  in  selection  of  capable  students.  I  sincerely  trust 
this  important  work  will  be  continued. 

From  Shawnee,  Okla.,  comes  a  message  from  W.  E.  Harber, 
president  of  the  American  National  Bank  in  that  city: 

Notice  by  press  reports  committee  reducing  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation 
substantially.  Wiring  to  urge  that  appropriation  not  be  reduced. 
Under  able  leadership  Hon.  Aubrey  Williams  as  national  director 
doing  a  great  work. 

I  Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey.  former  director  of  the  American 
I  Youth  Commission  and  now  president  of  that  great  institu- 
tion the  University  of  Texas,  urges  the  full  appropriation  as 
proposed  by  President  Roosevelt: 

The  work  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  In  recent  years 
in  keeping  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  youth  in  schools 
and  colleges  has  been  of  incalculable  value.  The  Katlonal  Youth 
Administration  has  handled  these  funds  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can youth  with  rare  efficiency  and  with  almost  universal  approval 
of  the  college  and  university  authorities  of  the  country.  I  can 
think  of  no  finer  way  for  the  Federal  Government  to  help  equalize 
the  educational  opportunities  of  American  youth,  and  at  the  same 
time  contribute  further  to  the  solution  of  a  national  emergency, 
than  the  appropriation  of  the  President's  request  for  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  1.  therefore,  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  support  his  proposed  budget. 

American  businessmen  are  aware  of  the  training  and  work 
experience  which  the  N.  Y.  A.  is  giving  to  young  people  and 
their  support  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Taussig, 
president  of  the  American  Molasses  Co.  in  New  York  City: 

Your  approval  of  the  full  Budget  request  of  « 123 .000.000  for 
the  National  Youth  Administration  is  seriously  solicited.  This 
agency  has  performed  a  most  valuable  service  for  the  youth  of 
America.  The  student-aid  and  out-of-school  programs  this  year 
have  meant  the  difference  between  needed  additional  education 
and  work  experience  for  750,000  young  people  on  the  one  hand  or 
complete  lack  of  confidence  and  stagnation  on  the  other  if  this 
aid  had  not  been  forthcoming  The  low  per-year  cost  of  $125.  the 
complete  decentralization  of  these  programs  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  youth  In  the  community,  the  splendid  response  received  from 
3.000  local  advisory  committees,  the  large  number  of  placements 
of  youth  who  have  had  N.  Y.  A.  work  experience  in  private  indus- 
try, and  the  splendid  administrative  efficiency  of  this  agency  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams  are  urgent  rea.sons 
for  the  complete  approval  of  the  Budget  estimate.  Legislative 
restrictions  for  administrative  expenses  should  be  avoided.  It  Is 
Important  that  thj  best  supcrvl.sory  asslstarice  be  maintained  and 
any  restriction  for  an  administrative  expense  limit  of   less  than 
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6  percent  would  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  woik  for  the  young 
people  Involved.  I  feel  certain  that  forward-looking  businessmen 
In  this  country  who  are  Interested  In  the  success  of  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  realize  that  these  expenditvu-es  for  the 
youth  which  will  provide  additional  education  and  work  experi- 
ence are  important  and  sliould  be  continued  In  line  with  the 
Budget  estimate. 

American  educators  are  known  to  be  conservative  in  their 
enthusiasms  and  are  not  given  to  favorable  comment  of  Fed- 
eral activities  unless  they  are  certain  that  these  are  not 
detrimental  to  the  American  system  of  education  and  to 
American  youth.  I  feel  a  certain  pride  in  including  in  the 
Record  a  few  of  the  messages  which  have  been  received  in 
support  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  in  support 
of  the  President's  recommendation  of  $123,000,000  for  this 
agency. 

Dr.  Willard  E.  Givens.  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  writes: 

In  legislative  halls,  both  State  and  Nation,  we  are  hearing  much 
these  days  about  appropriations  for  relief,  unemployment,  old-age 
pensions,  roads,  and  armaments,  each  of  which  has  its  place,  but  we 
are  hearing  entirely  too  little  about  appropriations  for  the  education 
and  welfare  of  children  and  youth.  Children  ccme  first  In  a  democ- 
racy. Unless  their  needs  are  taken  care  of  satisfactorily,  nothing 
else  has  great  significance. 

The  appropriations  made  available  to  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration during  recent  years  have  helped  many,  many  thou- 
sajids  of  worthy  and  needy  girls  and  boys  to  continue  their  work 
In  secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  thousands  of  others  to 
secure  worthy  employment. 

The  National  Eciucatlon  Association  of  the  United  States,  which 
Is  Interested  in  better  educational  opportunities  for  all  youth  in 
our  country,  atks  you  to  do  everything  that  you  can  to  secure  an 
appropriation  adequate  to  the  present  needs  of  youth  which  we 
all  know  are  great. 

From  C.  B.  Glenn,  superintendent  of  schools,  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  comes  a  telegram  of  endorsement  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
program: 

I  endorse  plan  of  aid  to  youth  through  N.  Y.  A.  and  urge  in- 
creased appropriations  for  it.  Many  pupils  now  in  our  high  schools 
would  be  debarred  without  it. 

Harry  V.  Masters,  president  of  Albright  College,  in  Read- 
ing, Pa„  writes  the  following: 

The  value  of  the  assistance  which  has  been  given  yoimg  people 
In  colleges  and  universities  through  the  National  Youth  Adminls- 
Uatlon  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  In  close 
contact  with  these  students  and  their  problems.  The  expenditure 
of  governmental  funds  in  this  very  worthy  enterprise  should  be 
continued  by  all  means. 

As  a  president  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  asking 
that  you  give  particular  attention  to  this  very  needy  group  and. 
If  at  all  possible,  lend  your  support  to  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram for  their  assistance  during  their  years  in  college. 

Dr.  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  commissioner  of  education.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  states: 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  agencies  ministering  to  the  needs  of  youth  in  this  country. 
This  department  has  a  very  close  relationship  with  the  State  youth 
administration,  and  I  urge  continuance  of  the  program. 

A  letter  from  N.  R.  Crozier,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  in  endorsement  of  the  work  which  is  being  done 
by  N.  Y.  A.: 

Of  all  the  work  that  la  being  done  by  the  Federal  Government, 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  none  that  meets  a  more  pressing  need  than 
what  we  call  in  the  schools  the  N.  Y.  A.  scholarships.  The  small 
scholarship  of  $6  per  month  has  done  untold  good.  I  have  con- 
tacted all  of  our  high-school  principals,  and  they  tell  me  that  this 
money  has  enabled  300  high-school  pupils  to  stay  in  school  In 
Dallas.  What  Is  true  in  Dallas  Is  probably  true  of  every  city  in  the 
United  States.  We  can  invest  in  buildings,  we  can  invest  in  roads, 
we  can  invest  In  dwelling  houses,  but  an  investment  in  youth  wUl 
perhaps  pay  bigger  dividends  tlian  any  other  Investment  that  can 
be  made. 

Congress  is  confronted  with  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  N.  Y.  A.  next  year.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  sense  of 
discrimination  in  granting  funds  for  the  increased  activities 
of  a  Federal  agency  which  is  performing  such  a  beneficial 
piece  of  work  and  which  holds  the  respect  of  citizens  in  the 
communities,  in  the  States,  and  in  the  NaUon.  Its  critics  are 
few,  and  its  supporters  are  legioiL 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  June  13  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System : 

This  week  has  been  designated  as  a  time  to  dlsctiss  the  subject 
"Keep  America  Out  of  War,"  sponsored  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars.  I  am  speaking  to  you 
tonight  not  only  as  a  Congressman,  but  as  a  veteran  of  that  last 
conflict  waged  on  foreign  soil  In  which  America  participated,  I 
am  not  speaking  as  an  alarmist,  but  as  an  American  who  has  vivid 
recollections  of  that  crisis  through  which  our  country  passed  two 
decades  ago.  I  am  not  a  pacifist,  as  I  have  for  many  years  vigor- 
ously advocated  adequate  preparedness  for  national  defense. 

RcfKjrts  during  the  past  few  years  Indicate  that  various  Euro- 
pean nations  have  been  embroiled  In  territorial  disputes  and  one 
crisis  after  another  has  been  precipitated.  Despite  this,  those  who 
have  visited  Europ>e  during  the  past  few  months  declare  that 
there  Is  far  less  public  concern  there  over  tlie  possibilities  of  war 
than  agitation  In  our  own  country.  For  more  than  a  year  we  have 
witnessed  a  relentless  campaign  In  the  United  States  to  disseminate 
propaganda  designed  to  create  a  war  hysteria  by  inflaming  the 
fears  and  passions  of  our  people,  thereby  Inciting  hatreds  against 
foreign  nations.  Unquestionably  sentiment  throughout  this 
country  Is  overwhelmingly  agaliist  Intervention  In  foreign  dis- 
putes and  decidedly  in  favor  of  preserving  our  neutrality  and  Inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless  actions  of  many  responsible  officials  have 
created  a  condition  which  minimizes  the  possibility  of  preserving 
peace,  thereby  necessitating  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  press, 
the  radio,  and  the  platform  to  counteract  such  propaganda  in 
facing  realistic  facts.  If  we  fall  to  do  this,  we  may  become  unin- 
tentionally committed  so  that  our  Involvement  In  a  possible  Euro- 
pean war  would  be  Inevitable. 

Current  reports  Indicate  the  Congress  may  be  In  session  through- 
out the  summer  and  fall  In  an  effort  to  crystallize  definite  American 
policies  on  neutrality.  There  Is  almost  complete  agreement  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens  that  strict  neutrality  Is  the  only  justifiable 
cotirse,  but  there  is  confusion  and  disagreement  relative  to  formu- 
lating our  country's  policy  on  neutrality.  The  Chief  Executl've  has 
frequently  announced  his  Intention  to  utilize  our  Government's 
Influence  In  behalf  of  the  so-called  democracies  of  Europe  and  to 
employ  methods  short  of  war.  Some  officials  contend  that  we  shotild 
have  the  right  to  name  aggressor  nations  and  then  to  aibltrarlly 
assail  and  denounce  them.  Others  believe  that  this  country  should 
remain  aloof  In  case  hostilities  should  be  Initiated,  but  also  contend 
that  we  should  furnish  munitions,  food,  and  war  supplies  to  nations 
with  whom  we  may  be  In  sympathy. 

However,  neutrality  really  means  remaining  neutral;  not  becoming 
Involved  In  controversies  between  others,  "refraining  from  taking 
part  directly  or  indirectly  in  a  war  between  other  powers." 

In  1914,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  certain  Indvis- 
trlal  and  financial  leaders  In  this  country  ignored  President  Wilson's 
appeal  for  neutrality  and  aggressively  sought  to  aid  the  Allies.  War 
supplies,  mtmltions,  and  food  were  purchased  In  this  country,  said 
contraband  being  shipped  aboard  American  vessels.  Such  policies 
eventually  plunged  the  United  States  into  the  war  as  associates  ol 
the  Allies,  resulting  in  the  American  people  being  aroused  to  a  high 
pitch  of  patriotism  with  appeals,  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy," and  to  outlaw  war.  Failure  to  adhere  to  a  strict  policy  of 
neutrality  was  responsible  In  1917  for  our  Involvement  In  that 
memorable  encounter. 

On  the  subject  of  neutralltv  the  United  States  Government 
should  profit  by  experiences  with  European  powers.  Secretary  of 
State  Bainbrldge  Colby,  in  teptlfylng  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  last  month,  said: 

"Instead  of  enlarging  the  discretion  of  the  President,  I  think 
It  would  be  a  wise  step  toward  preserving  the  constitutional  dis- 
tribution of  power  to  reaffirm  congressional  control  of  this  great 
issue  of  war  and  to  devise  legislation  to  safeguard  It.  We  can- 
not Intervene  in  European  problems  with  benefit  to  Evirope  or 
without  Inevitable  disaster  to  ourselves." 

Surely  Mr.  Cclby  knows  whereof  he  sp)eaks,  as  he  was  the  head 
of  our  State  Department  during  the  last  war.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  Congress  delegating  Its  constitutional  powers  In  this  regard 
to  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government,  but  believe  firmly 
that  Congress  should  and  will  adequately  cope  with  any  dlffictil- 
ties  of  this  nature,  11  and  when  they  may  arise. 
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It  ta  easy  to  recall  our  experiences  following  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  In  1918  and  the  efforts  made  by  our  wartime  President 
to  preserve  the  traditions  and  Ideals  for  which  America  fought 
Then  followed  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and.  much  to  our  chagr.n. 
we  found  the  Allies  primarily  Interested  In  claiming  the  spoils 
of  victory  rather  than  being  concerned  with  the  negotiations  of 
■n  equitable  peace  designed  to  outlaw  war.  The  United  States- 
thanks  to  foreslghted  Americans  In  Congress — did  not  ratify  the 
Versailles  Treaty  and  failed  to  subsciibe  to  the  terms  of  the 
l>eague  of  Nations,  which  proposed  to  enforce  the  Iniquitous 
terms  of  that  treaty.  The  principles  of  democracy  were  com- 
pletely overlooked  by  our  Allies  as  they  greedily  'grabbed"  more 
than  1.000.000  square  miles  of  colonial  possessions  from  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  There  was  a  complete  reversal  in  facntlmcnt.  forc- 
ing the  United  States  to  recognize  the  futility  of  attaining  Its 
objectives  In  the  war.  Statesmen  at  the  conclusion  of  said  con- 
ference predicted  that  ultimately  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
then  vanqulshtd  nations  would  culminate  in  another  upheaval. 

Century-old  hatreds  and  animosities  have  been  responsible  fcr 
perpetua;  outbreaks  of  war  on  the  Exiropean  continent.  Washing- 
ton 150  years  ago  admonished  this  new  nation  to  maintain  trade 
relations  with  foreign  countries  but  to  preserve  its  Independence 
by  remaining  alcxjf  from  entangling  alliances.  Europe  today  is 
strusgling  to  solve  many  difBcultles  which  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  Italy  maintains  that  she  was  not  given  her  just 
share  of  the  spoils,  and  she  is  obviously  socking  to  force  France  to 
relinquish  certain  territories  In  Africa  Germany  and  other  na- 
tions have  contended  that  they  were  unjustly  penalized,  which  they 
now  maintain  entitles  them  to  redress  Elsewhere  on  the  European 
continent  trouble  Is  brewing  as  a  result  of  protectorates  set  up 
under  *he  Versailles  Treaty,  and  we  could  further  analyze  the  va- 
rious causes  of  the  disputes  which  have  occasioned  frequent 
outbursts  of  diplomatic  Intrigue. 

Two  decades  after  the  World  War  Americans  must  recognize  that 
we  accomplished  little,  if  anything,  during  the  World  War;  thus 
we  must  consider  deliberately  and  cautiously  the  advisability  of 
maintaining  a  policy  cf  nonintervention,  or  otherwise  becoming 
Involved  in  disputes  and  possible  warfare  because  of  failure  to 
'mind  our  own  business." 

We  hear  much  talk  about  the  necessity  of  preserving  democracy 
In  E^irope.  but  I  challenge  any  student  of  political  science  to  show 
me  one  genuine  form  of  democratic  government  In  existence  in 
Europe  today.  I  desire  to  point  cut  that  these  so-called  democ- 
rac'.es  have  principles  cf  government  entirely  foreign  to  us.  E>e- 
mocracy  means  freedom  and  liberty.  Insuring  citizens  of  these  Gcd- 
glvcn  rights:  fre?dcm  of  speech,  press,  religion,  and  a5.«»rmbly  O-ily 
a  few  weeks  ago  our  mother  country  chose  to  ban  from  its  radio 
audience  the  spoken  words  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  Is 
that  true  democracy?  France  recently  delegated  dictatorial  powers 
to  its  premier.  Is  that  true  democracy?  Russia  has  utilized  the 
heartless  purge  to  stifle  political  freedom.     Is  that  true  democracy? 

I  tirmly  believe  In  promoting  friendly  relations  with  all  countries, 
regurdlcso  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  I  believe  that  as  Americans  we 
Ehou'd  be  tolerant  and  extend  to  those  across  the  Atlantic  the  same 
prlvfeges  which  we  enjoy.  We  wotild — ind  rightly  so — rise  up 
In  .irms  If  any  official  or  government  should  assail  the  form  of 
govtrnment  under  which  we  live.  Since  the  Inception  of  our  na- 
tional autonomy,  we  have  insisted  that  foreign  powers  maintain 
a  strict  policy  cf  "hands  off"  In  matters  pertaining  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  has  been  our  consistent  policy  since  President 
Monroe  declared  on  December  2,  1823.  that: 

"In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  In  matters  relating  to  them- 
selves, we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our 
policy  so  to  do.  It  Is  only  when  our  rights  arc  invaded  or  seriously 
menaced  that  we  resent  Injuries  or  make  preparations  for  our  de- 
fense. With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere,  we  are  of  necessity 
more  immediately  connected.  •  •  •  our  policy  in  regard  to 
Europe,  nevertheless,  remains  the  same,  which  Is  not  to  Interfere 
In  the  Internal  concerns  of  any  of  Us  powers;  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  It,  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm, 
and  manly  policy." 

Therein  lies  the  cogency  of  the  long-adhered-to  Monroe  Doc- 
trlnr,  recognized  throughout  the  world  I  maintain  that  It  Is  be- 
yond our  prerogative,  at  this  time,  to  disregard  the  principles  of  this 
doctrine. 

In  the  two  decades  since  the  World  War  the  United  States  has 
displayed  leadership  In  disarmament  conferences  and  in  nego- 
tiating peace  pacts  among  various  nations.  Some  countries  have 
observed  such  treaties  when  It  was  selfl&hly  advantageous  to  do 
so,  but  many  of  them  have  ruthlessly  disregarded  their  obligations. 
Likewise,  many  nations  with  whom  we  were  associated  during  the 
World  War  have  nonchalantly  Ignored  their  war  debts,  although 
the  United  States  has  canceled  a  large  share  of  such  obligations 
and  expected  repayment  only  of  loans  made  for  purposes  of  reha- 
bilitation following  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  There  has  been 
little  difference  in  the  nationalistic  policies  of  Old  World  nations, 
whether  they  are  operating  under  so-called  democratic  forms  of 
government    or   are   controlled   by   self-imposed    dictators. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  United  States  has  been  the  suscep- 
tibility of  our  people  to  European  propaganda.  Although  the 
League  of  Nations  was  repudiated  by  us  20  years  ago,  persistent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  commit  our  Government  to  some  alli- 
ance similar  to  the  League  of  Nations.    This  we  should  resent.   ' 

The  British  viewpoint  was  disclosed  In  an  article  published  In 
the  London  Observer  last  February  and  which  was  recently  re- 
printed In  a  Washington  newspaper,  adroitly  analyzing  the  steps 


necessary  to  successfully  aline  the  United  Slates  with  that  coun- 
try and  delll)erately  seeking  to  create  the  Impression  that  If 
Britain  becomes  Involved  In  war  It  Is  inevitable  that  the  United 
States  will  participate. 

This  article  adds  that  the  best  policy  for  the  United  States  is  to 
help  France  and  Great  Britain  to  buy  all  the  armaments  and  sup- 
plies here  that  they  need,  because  the  stronger  they  are  the  less 
likely  is  war  and  the  less  need  of  intervention  by  the  United  States. 

Such  propaganda  is  conclusive  evidence  that  Great  Britain  docs 
not  believe  in  American  neutrality,  despite  claims  of  adminl.stration 
leaders.  We  are  told  that  neutrality  is  designed  to  keep  America 
out  of  European  affairs,  while  disclosures  are  made  of  virtual 
alliances  and  efforts  being  made  to  use  our  country  as  a  buffer 
against  the  totalitarian  states.  It  is  time  that  we  unmasked  such 
unholy  alliances  and  Americans  apprised  of  the  subtle  attempts 
to  place  the  burden  of  another  war  upon  our  country. 

We  fought  in  the  World  War  to  legalize  aggression  by  our  Allies. 
Must  we  fight  again  to  protect  their  right  to  retain  possession  of 
those  territorial  gains? 

Foreign  powers  would  not  hesitate  to  desert  the  United  States  In 
any  crisis  if  such  action  were  advantageous  to  their  welfare. 
Britain's  attitude  toward  Manchuria  In  1932  proves  this  assertion. 
The  American  frontier  is  not  In  Frai^ce,  regardless  of  such  specious 
claims  The  British  Navy  is  not  the  first  line  of  defense  for  the 
United  S»ates  despite  as.sertlons  to  the  contrary. 

Our  country  has  the  superb  protection  of  two  great  oceans,  which 
minimizes  the  possibilities  of  Invasion.  Adequate  military  and 
naval  preparedness  will  reinforce  that  defensive  po;-.ltlon. 

About  a  year  ago  the  May  bill  was  proposed  In  Congress  to  give 
the  Chief  Executive  dictatorial  powers  over  every  phase  of  American 
life  If  this  country  Is  plunged  Into  war  This  proposal  was  so  repug- 
nant and  foreign  to  American  ideals  of  self-government  that  It  has 
been  side-tracked.  But  a  state  of  war  would  Immediately  revive 
such  legislation  and  subject  this  country  to  a  dictatorship  as  ruth- 
less as  any  foreign  tyranny.  Tlie  rights  of  Individuals  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  would  be  summarily  withdrawn,  and  all  ves- 
tiges of  freedom  and  liberty  would  be  destroyed. 

The  real  threat  to  American  democracy  is  not  In  Europe  but  In 
our  own  country.  The  preservation  of  the  status  quo  In  another 
hemisphere  Is  not  so  vital  to  our  country  as  the  Imperative  need  of 
solving  domestic  problems  There  can  be  no  solidarity  here  until  we 
restore  confidence  In  the  hearts  of  Americans  In  the  invincibility 
of  our  form  of  government.  Greater  security  must  be  provided  for 
the  10.000.000  who  are  now  victims  of  unemployment  by  accelerat- 
ing industrial  and  business  activity  and  restoring  to  labor  Its  right- 
ful rewards.  The  farmers  of  our  country  must  be  protected  from 
agricultural  imports  and  higher  price  levels  restored  for  farm 
commodities. 

The  fiscal  policies  of  our  Government  must  be  revised  to  avert 
national  bankrtiptcy  and  our  financial  house  placed  in  order,  so 
that  a  crushing  debt  will  not  foredoom  the  United  Slates  to  defeat 
In  case  we  are  faced  by  another  major  crisis. 

There  may  be  enemies  abroad,  but  actually  the  Insidious  en- 
croachments of  subversive  creeds  and  the  promotion  of  fascism, 
nazl-ism,  and  communism  by  aliens  within  cur  own  borders  are  far 
more  menacing  to  the  future  security  and  welfare  of  our  country. 

If  Americans  are  Intrigued  by  the  glamour  of  war,  they  can  utilize 
our  national  energies  and  resources  In  combating  the  devastating 
Influences  of  the  depression. 

Let  us.  therefore,  resolve  to  demonstrate  our  national  esprit  de 
corps  in  this  country  rather  than  on  foreign  soil,  and  meet  the 
challenge  to  preserve  our  traditionally  liisplred  Ideals  of  democracy. 


The  Flag  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  14. 1939 

Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  being  the 
day  when  our  citizens  throughout  this  land — and,  yes, 
throughout  the  world — are  patising  to  honor  Old  Glory,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  story 
told  in  The  Flag  Speaks.  I  do  not  know  who  the  author  of 
this  proud  story  is,  but  I  read  it  while  in  the  oflBce  of  Miss 
Louise  C.  Gerry,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  feminine  leaders 
of  our  country,  and  a  former  international  president  of  Zonta 
International. 

This  story,  as  I  understand,  accompanied  a  gift  to  Mi.ss 
Gerry  through  the  ladies  making  up  the  membership  of 
Zonta  Clubs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  bit  of  verse,  and  I  hope  that 
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you  and  each  of  our  colleagues  will  enjoy,  as  I  have,  the 
splendid  story  told  in — 

THE   FLAG    SPEAKS 

Bom  during  the  Nation's  Infancy, 

I  have  grown  with  it, 

My  stars  increasing  in  number  as  the  country  has  grown  In  size; 

The  domain  over  which  I  wave  expanding  until  the  svin  on  my 

flying  folds  now  never  sets. 
Filled  with  significance  are  my  colors  of  red.  white,  and  blue 
Into  which  have  been  woven  the  strength  and  courage  of  American 

manhood, 
The  love  and  loyalty  of  American  womanhood. 
Stirring  are  the  stories  of  my  Stars  and  Stripes. 
I  represent  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  stand  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  reflect  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  this  great  land  of  opportunity. 
I  signify  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  tell  of  the  achievements  and  progress  of  the  American  people. 
In  art  and  science,  culture  and  literature.  Invention  and  cotmnerce, 

transportation  and  Industry. 
I  stand  for  peace  and  good  will  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
I  believe  In  tolerance. 
1  am  the  badge  of  the  Nation's  greatness  and  the  emblem  of  Its 

destiny. 
Threaten  me  and  millions  will  spring  to  my  defense. 
I  am  the  American  Flag. 


Thomas  Brackett  Reed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     . 
Wednesday.  June  14,  1939 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 
me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to  make  the  follcwing 
reference  to  a  famous  former  Speaker  of  this  House  and  a 
great  American: 

Today.  June  14.  has  been  designated  as  Flag  Day  of  our 
Nation,  and  in  view  of  the  patriotic  significance  of  this  desig- 
nation it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  a  letter 
received  from  the  president  of  the  Thomas  Brackett  Reed 
Centennial  Association. 

Just  100  years  ago  there  was  born  in  the  city  of  Portland, 
Maine,  a  great  statesman,  a  great  orator,  and  a  great  parlia- 
mentarian, Thomas  Brackett  Reed.  The  service  rendered  by 
this  famous  native  son  of  Maine  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire at  this  time  any  detailed  statement  commemorating  his 
ability;  the  simple  reference  alone  to  his  name  is  sufficient. 

I  am  indeed  proud  and  honored  to  represent  in  this,  the 
greatest  parliamentary  body  on  earth,  the  same  constituency 
that  he  represented,  and  I  know  of  no  finer  example  to 
emulate  tlian  that  which  may  be  found  in  his  honesty,  cour- 
age, and  devotion  to  principle  regardless  of  the  shifting 
winds  of  political  popularity  and  opinion.  Tlie  letter  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  which  most  appropriately  refers 
to  Thomas  Brackett  Reed  and  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
as  famous  sons  of  Bowdoin  College,  reads  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1939. 
Eon.  James  C.  Oltvxr, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  On  October  18.  1939.  there  will  be  cele- 
brated In  Maine.  Washington.  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Brackeit  Reed,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  your  predecessors  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
parliamentarians. 

Your  present  critics  are  few  In  number  and  mild  as  a  May 
morning  compared  to  his;  yet  he  thrived  and  luxuriated  In  oppo- 
sition, and  so  will  you. 

As  you  were  both  graduates  of  grand  old  Bowdoin  Cclletre,  whOFe 
commencement  exercises  will  be  held  this  week,  what  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  recognition  In  the  Record,  together  with 
poems  by  the  greatest  of  all  Bowdoin  men.  the  world's  best  loved 
jKjet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  who.  like  yourself  and  Speaker 
Reed,  was  bom  In  Portland,  and  whose  birthplace,  a  stately  three- 
story  old  colonial  mansion,  has  become  a  world  shrine  and  place 
cf  pilgrimage. 

Sincerely,  Arthttr  C.  Jackeon, 

President,    Thomas   Bracket    Rccd    Centennial    Association 
and  the  International  Longfeilow  Society. 


Any  reference  at  any  time  to  the  name  of  the  best  beloved 
poet  of  the  known  world  would  be  completely  inadequate  if 
at  the  same  time  it  did  not  contain  one  of  the  famous  and 
well-known  writings  of  this  immortal  genius. 

A    PSALM    or    LITE 

Tell  me  not.  In  mournful  numbers. 

Life  Is  but  an  empty  dream! 
For  the  soul  Is  dead  that  slumbers. 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  Is  real!     Life  Is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  Its  goal; 
Dust  thou  art.  to  diist  returnest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way; 
But  to  act.  that  each  tomorrow 

Find  us  farther  than  today. 

Art  Is  long,  and  Time  Is  fleeting. 

And   our   hearts,   though   stout   and   brave 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life. 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle! 

Be  a  hero  In  the  strife! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant  I 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead! 
Act — act  In  the  living  Present! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And.  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main. 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Btill  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


Misuse  of  W.  P.  A.  Labor  in  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  14. 1939 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    PITTSBURGH    POST-GAZE I'lB 


Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post -Gazette: 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  1 

Dando,  Five  Others  Are  Held  Guilty — ^Democratic  State  Senatoc 
CoN\acTED  OF  Works  Progress  Administration  Labor  Misuse — 
Wn-L  Ask  Nev?  Trial — ^Prison  Term  Possible  Penaltt  of  Poli- 
ticians in  Schutlkell 

Philadelphia.  June  12. — State  Senator  Joseph  P.  Dando  and  five 
other  Schuylkill  countlans  were  convicted  In  Federal  court  today  of 
conspiracy  to  divert  Works  Progress  Administration  labor  to  the 
Democratic  legislator's  amusement  center  In  Llewell3m. 

The  Jury  freed  one  of  the  eight  accused,  all  of  whom  were  Works 
P>rogress  Administration  foremen  and  timekeepers.  The  Judge  had 
ordered  acquittal  of  two  others. 

Should  the  convictions  stand,  the  maximum  penalty  possible  \B 
2  years  In  prison  and  a  $10,000  fine  for  each  defendant. 

Convicted  with  the  Democratic  senator  were  Charles  Slmmett  and 
Forrest  Plnkerton,  of  Llewellyn;  Clyde  Schock  and  Roy  Hosier,  of 
Pottsvllle;  and  Oswald  Bendrlck,  of  Mlnersvllle. 

The  Jury  acquitted  John  E.  Kelly,  of  Pottsvllle,  and  recom- 
mended m.ercy  lor  Schock. 

Previously  acquitted  by  directed  verdict  were  James  Butler  and 
Francis  Validus,  of  Mlnersvllle. 

ALL    are    freed    ON    BOND 

Pending  arguments  for  a  new  trial.  Dando  was  freed  under  $1,500 
I  bond  and  each  of  the  others  on  $500  bond. 
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Three  hours  and  Ofty  mlnutM  the  Jury  of  eight  men  and  four 
women  deliberated  after  hearing  defense  counsel  warn  them  to 
••guard  against  political  crucifixion  In  this  case." 

Attorney  Thomas  C.  Egan  had  called  Dando  a  "great  humani- 
tarian " 

In  his  dpft-n?e.  Dando  contended  the  W.  P.  A.  labor  had  been 
used  on  his  recreation  beer  hall.  trap«=hooting  range,  swimming 
pool,  and  tennis  courts  without  his  direct  knowledge. 

Picturing  his  client  as  a  benefactor.  Egan  declared  he  had  turned 
the  amuiiement  property  over  to  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion 

'•The  humanitarian  idea."  declared  Gerald  A.  Gleeson,  assistant 
United  States  attorney,  "was  a  myth." 

"As  a  noatler  of  fact. '  Gleeson  declared.  "Senator  Dando  diverted 
268  days  of  labor  for  his  private  benefit,  close  to  $1,000." 


Small-Business  Men  Urge  Constructive  Tax-Revi- 
sion l*rogram  Before  Adjournment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  14, 1939 


LETTER  FROM  MR  FRANCIS  C  SPENCE.  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  MICHIGAN  DIVISION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SMALL- 
BUSINESS    MEN  S    ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  small-bu.si- 

ness  men  of  the  Nation  are  looking  to  this  Congress  to  aid 

them  by  revising  the  present  tax  program  and  by  enacting 

needed  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act.    In  support  of  this 

statement  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  herein  a  letter 

received  from  Mr.  Francis  C.  Spence.  executive  director  of 

the  Michigan  division  of  the  National  Small-Business  Men's 

Association.    This  letter  urges  this  Congress  to  remain  in 

session  until  a  constructive  tax-revision  program  is  adopted 

and  amendments  made  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 

The  letter  follows: 

Detroit.  Mich.,  June  12,  1939. 
Hon    Paul  W,  Shafer. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAR  Sir:  The  membtTs  cf  this  a.-soclatlon.  through  Iti^  repre- 
pentatjv€s.  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  attitude  on  legislation 
peiidniR  before  th:s  Cr.ngress.  Tliey  are  particularly  interested  in 
amendnioiits  to  the  Wa^jner  Act  and  in  a  tax-revlsicn  prcgiam  that 
Mill  permit  business  expansion  and  reemployment  in  preference  to 
the  continual  losses  now  evident  in  the  large  majority  of  business 
establishments  in  this  State. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  our  letter  to  Senator 
Vandencerg  on  this  point,  which  was  placed  In  the  Record  Monday, 
M:iy  8.  Our  letter  clearly  indicates  the  need  for  tax  revision.  Ad- 
ditional response  to  the  survey  since  the  writing  of  that  letter  most 
emphatically  points  out  the  increasing  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
Careful  scrutiny  of  the  responses  shows  that  restrictions  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  coupled  with  the  restrictions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  are  very  dellnitely  hampering  reemployment  and  retarding 
business  We  can  give  you  specific  Instances  of  organizations  that 
have  closed  down  or  intend  to  liquidate  because  of  tax  burdens 
and  present  labor  legislation.  These  firms  are  not  contemplating 
liquidation  as  a  matter  of  choice.  They  prefer  to  keep  their  estab- 
lishments running  and  continue  to  provide  steady  employment  for 
their  employees,  but  to  do  so  while  digging  into  reserves  to  pay 
taxes  Is  a  financial  suicide. 

At  the  request  of  the  Detroit  unit  of  our  association  we  ob- 
tained the  consensus  of  opinion  of  our  members  throughout  the 
Str.te.  As  a  result  of  that  p>oll.  the  board  of  trustees  at  a  meeting 
held  June  8  instructed  that  all  the  Michigan  Congressmen  and 
Senators  should  stay  in  session  until  a  constructive  tax  revision 
program  has  been  adopted  and  amendments  made  to  the  Wagner 
Act. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  Investigating  the  Wagner  Act 
conclusively  points  out  the  need  of  amendments  to  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  association  have  repeatedly  endorsed  the  Burke 
amendments  and  they  unqualifiedly  ."support  Representative  Hoff- 
man s  bill  to  establish  a  new  Labor  Board. 

The  need  for  action  on  business  relief  measures  has  been  evi- 
dent to  Congress  since  January. 


A  further  shilly-shallying  behind  a  smoke  screen  of  war  scare 
and  neutrality  legislation  is  not  going  to  help  the  situation. 

By  and  large  the  actions  of  our  Congressmen  have  been  most 
constructive.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this  situa- 
tion, we  now  look  to  them  for  Increasingly  intensive  effort  along 
these  lines.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  In  sympathy  with 
the  attitude  of  our  members  and  I  am  sure  that  a  letter  from  you 
In  this  regard  that  we  can  report  in  our  next  regular  bulletin  will 
be  much  appreciated  by  them. 
Yours  very  truly, 

F.  C.  Spence. 
Executive  Secretary. 


Easy  Credit— and  Government  Banking 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14.  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1933  the  newly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  Fianklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
took  the  oath  of  office  and  delivered  an  address  which  must 
frequently  rise  to  haunt  him  in  the  night.  The  enormous 
scope  upon  which  his  administration  has  failed  to  achieve 
the  goals  he  outlined,  the  complete  repudiation  of  economy 
as  a  principle  of  sound  government,  the  steadily  mounting 
burdens  of  Federal  Government  which  have  accentuated  the 
burdens  of  the  Nation  should  be  an  endless  source  of  ironic 
disappointment  to  those  who  cast  their  votes  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  1932.  During  Ihe  course  of  that  memorable 
election  campaign  Mr.  Roosevelt  cudgeled  the  Republican 
Party  with  crushing  blows,  because  of  its  "extravagance"  and 
the  constantly  mounting  size  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Among  other  things,  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  pointed  his  finger  at  the  Nation's  bankers  to 
heap  scorn  upon  their  heads.  He  said  of  them.  "Faced  by 
failure  of  credit,  they  have  proposed  only  the  lending  of  more 
money." 

Today  the  failure  of  credit  is  more  pronounced  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  and  the  New 
Deal  offers  Congress  a  measure  which  proposes  precisely 
the  same  thing  which  President  Roosevelt  bitterly  con- 
demned in  1933,  the  lending  of  more  money.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  commendable  motive  which  has  moved  the 
administration  to  activity  on  behalf  of  small-business  men. 
Everywhere  they  are  complaining  of  the  difficulties  they 
encounter  in  borrowing  money.  But  it  is  not  the  Government 
alone  which  has  discovered  ob.stacles  in  the  path  of  renewed 
credit.  Banks  and  bankers,  for  all  their  vulnerability,  for  all 
their  excellent  availability  for  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the 
New  Deal,  are  still  very  much  on  the  alert.  They  have  been 
trying  desperately  to  move  their  lendable  funds.  Advertise- 
ments, personal  solicitation  have  been  used  to  stimulate 
loans.  Consumers'  credit  has  been  extended  in  many  in- 
stances to  an  extent  unheard  of  in  other  days. 

None  of  this  has  proven  effective.    Businessmen  who  have 
good  prospects  of  repayment  are  not  seeking  loans.     The 
Government  itself  has  discovered  this  truth.     In  the  last  5 
years  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  of  the  Nation 
and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  lending  money  to  business.     At  the 
present  time  the  total  amount  of  loans  outstanding  to  the 
credit  of  the  entire  machinery  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
$125,000,000.    The  12  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
have  succeeded  in  the  ent<re  5-year  period  in  lending  only 
$58,000,000.    These  amounts  are  utterly  insignificant  in  the 
credit  structure  of  the  Nation.    Today,  even  in  the  midst 
j  of  depressed  circumstanceis.  there  are  outstanding  $21,000,- 
I  000.000  in  bank  loans.     It  is  more  than  obvious  that  the 
i  R.  F.  C.  and  the  Federal  Reserve  lending  agencies  have  been 
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no  more  successful  in  stimulating  borrowing  than  the  private 
bankers  of  our  country. 

Now  the  New  Deal  proposes  to  enlarge  the  Nation's  credit 
facilities  even  further.  Who  will  be  the  borrowers?  There 
is  plenty  of  money  lying  in  the  vaults  of  our  banks  begging 
for  use.  Banks  have  tried  to  move  it  out,  but  no  bank  will 
be  Justified  in  lending  to  borrowers  who  cannot  repay.  What 
the  Government  seeks  to  do,  seemingly,  is  to  lend  funds  to 
businessmen  who  are  such  poor  risks  that  private  bankers, 
anxious  as  they  are  to  lend,  cannot  venture. 

If  It  is  this  group  to  whom  we  are  now  about  to  lend,  we 
are  faced  with  another  subtle  program.  Loans  may  be  a 
mask  for  gifts,  designed  to  maintain  in  powder  the  generous 
giver  without  regard  to  the  economic  structure  which  they 
may  disrupt  completely.  Economists  who  have  studied  the 
present  dlCBculties  confronting  American  capitalism  agree 
that  the  Nation  does  not  need  easy  credit  today  so  much  as  it 
needs  a  group  of  men  who  will  willingly  undertake  to  risk 
their  funds  in  new  enterprises — not  creditors,  but  partners. 
These  men  are  the  chief  victims  of  the  restrictive  measures 
imposed  by  the  New  Deal.  With  their  hope  of  profits  cut  to 
meaningless  proportions,  with  their  assurance  that  any  specu- 
lation today  is  subject  to  the  unpredictable  whims  of  a  na- 
tional administration  which  delights  in  harassing  business, 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  their  chance  with  the  investment 
of  their  funds  are  few  and  far  between. 

Were  it  not  so  tragic,  the  spectacle  would  be  a  source  of 
grim  humor.  Faced  with  the  same  problems,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
falls  back  up>on  precisely  the  same  solution  which  he  branded 
as  worthless  in  the  not  so  distant  past.  The  Nation  Is  dis- 
covering daily  that  in  the  last  analysis  we  must  return  to 
sound  economic  methods  to  achieve  sound  economic  results. 


Annual  Alutnni  Dinner,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  KARL  T.   COMPTON.  PRESmENT  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  excerpts  from  an  address  by  President  Karl  T. 
Compton,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  at 
the  annual  alumni  dinner  on  June  5: 

However  interesting  things  may  be  in  retrospect  and  however 
pleasant  and  inspiring  may  be  our  renewal  of  old  associations 
at  OUT  alumni  reunion,  the  Important  business  of  life  is  ahead  of 
us,  not  behind  ub.  The  past  Is  Important,  for  It  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  we  build  the  future,  and  Its  experiences  show  the 
directions  in  which  our  future  efforts  should  be  guided  if  we  can 
Interpret  these  experiences  aright.     •     •     • 

Our  original  directive  •  •  •  was  stated  in  our  charter  In 
1861,  which  Incorporated  the  Mas.sachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology "for  the  purpose  of  instltutiug  and  maintaining  a  society 
of  arte,  a  museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  Industrial  science,  and 
aiding  generally  by  suitable  means  the  advancement,  development, 
and  practical  applications  of  science  in  connection  with  arts,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce." 

This  objective  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  Is  perhaps  even 
more  Important  now  than  ever  before.  I  say  this  with  confidence, 
despite  the  panicky  thoughts  of  some  who  have  sought,  during 
the  last  9  years,  to  see  In  science  the  scapegoat  for  our  recent 
economic  troubles,  and  who  have  sought  salvation  in  legislation 
contrived    by   social   planners.    Granting    a   real    value   In    social 


planning,  if  wisely  conceived  and  efQciently  administered,  why  do  I 
still  believe  that  our  most  valuable  contribution  to  humanity  can 
come  through  "advancement,  development,  and  practical  applica- 
tions of  science"  with  all  the  wisdom,  energy,  and  resources  which 
we  can  marshal  for  the  task? 

Consider  first  the  long-range  lesson  of  history.  Just  before  the 
"machine  age,"  social  planners,  including  some  of  the  ablest  minds 
of  all  time,  were  devising  resettlement  projects  and  model  indus- 
trial communities  In  which  an  essential  feature  was  the  employ- 
ment of  all  children  above  the  age  of  four.  This  was  their  best 
solution  for  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  masses  of  people  for  the 
bare  necessities  of  life  Only  by  efficient  use  of  child  labor  could 
children  be  afforded  and  could  families  hope  to  escap>e  the  prlva- 
tlon.s  of  starvation  and  hopeless  existence.  The  proposed  solution 
through  systematic  employment  of  children  In  factories  was 
viewed,  not  as  exploitation  of  child  labor,  but  as  a  great  social 
Improvement. 

But  since  that  time  science  and  engineering  have  so  Increased 
productive  power  that  It  has  been  possible  for  enlightened  public 
leaders  to  inaugxirate  a  great  program  of  social  security.  Including 
abolition  of  child  labor,  universal  education,  moderate  hours  of 
labor,  pensions,  insurance,  and  unemployment  relief  on  a  huge 
scale.  These  are  superimposed  on  an  enormously  improved  general 
standard  of  comfort,  health,  and  Interest  In  living. 

Such  achievements  of  science  dwarf  Into  Insigniflcance  the  recent 
social  and  economic  dislocations  and  have  provided  opportunities  for 
social  planning  on  a  scale  formerly  undreamed  of.  So  I  make  no 
apology  for  affirming  faith  in  our  M.  I.  T.  objective.  But  I  would 
point  out  a  very  Important  feature  of  the  situation  which  makes 
our  program  even  more  Important  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Having  recognized  the  opportunities  of  a  greatly  expanded  social- 
security  program  and  perhaps  not  adequately  realizing  that  this 
program  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  productivity  that  has 
come  from  technology,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  public  and 
its  leaders  may  push  this  program  beyond  the  limits  which  the 
present  state  of  technology  can  support.  If  this  should  happen, 
the  whole  structure  of  social  security  and  high  standards  of  living 
may  fall  like  a  house  of  cards.  The  danger  Is.  I  believe,  very  real. 
It  can  be  combated  by  two  forces:  First,  better  education  of  the 
public,  and  especially  of  Its  leaders,  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  demands  of  taxation  and  regulation  within  the  limits 
which  our  technological  production  can  svipport;  second,  the  Im- 
provement of  technological  procespcs  themselves,  so  that  the  In- 
creased demands  for  social  security  can  be  met  by  production  and 
taxable  profits. 

Really  included  in  the  above  argument  Is  another  aspect  of  our 
economic  situation  on  which  nxajor  attention  has  been  focused — 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  After  the  necessary  emergency  re- 
lief measures,  and  the  efforts  to  stimulate  employment  by  huge 
"pump  priming"  projects,  and  the  attempt  to  produce  employment 
by  distributing  wealth,  the  public  and  Its  leaders  are  coming  to 
realize  what  more  scientifically  minded  people  realized  from  the 
brginnlng.  namely,  permanent  new  employment  can  only  come,  as 
!t  has  always  come  In  the  past,  through  the  technological  develop- 
ment of  new  products  which  people  will  be  willing  to  work  and 
to  pay  for  to  possess,  and  through  technological  development  of 
more  efficient  methods  of  production  which  will  lower  costs  to  per- 
mit of  increased  volucae  of  purchase. 

Any  attempt  at  social  planning  without  recognition  of  and  pro- 
vision for  this  essential  technological  basis  of  prosperity  Is  going 
back  to  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days  with  a  vengeance;  It  Is  based 
on  the  same  restricted  viewpoint  as  that  of  the  social  planners 
several  hundred  years  ago.  but  with  this  difference:  They  had  no 
way  of  knowing  what  science  could  contribute  to  their  plans,, 
while  wc  have  the  lesson  of  the  Intervening  history  to  guide  us. 

So  I  have  no  reservations  in  defending  the  objectives  of  this 
Institution  on  the  grounds  of  their  vital  Importance  to  the  welfare 
of  this  country  and  their  benefit  to  mankind  generally. 


Use  of  Dictographs  on  Capitol  Hill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER  . 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  14, 1939 


REPORT    OP    THE    SERGEANT    AT    ARMS    OF    THE    HOUSE    OP 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
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report  made  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House.  Hon. 
Kenneth  Romney,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

Jvnrt  12,  1939. 
Hon    W   B    Bai^cheab. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dea*  Mk  Speaker:  In  reporting  to  you  the  result  of  my 
Investigation  of  published  reports  of  the  use  of  dictographs  In  the 
old  House  Office  Builrfing.  I  beg  to  advise  that  1  started  an  Inquiry 
only  after  vigorou-s  protests  from  numerous  Members  of  the  House. 
I  want  to  empha.slie  also  that  I  am  concerned  with  no  phase  of 
the  milk  investigation  other  than  that  relating  to  dictographs  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

When  these  report*  were  called  to  my  attention.  I  felt  that  they 
raised  a  graver  and  more  important  issue  than  any  other  that 
could  come  out  of  the  hearings  of  the  milk  investigating  com- 
mittee It  involved  the  right  of  Members  of  Congress  to  privacy 
in  their  own  offices,  the  right  to  be  free  from  espionage  and  eaves- 
dropping Obviously,  M  dictographs  could  be  placed  in  a  con- 
gressional committee  room  they  could  be  placed  in  the  office  of 
any  Congressman  on  Capitol  Hill.  Moreover,  it  involved  an  inva- 
sion of  the  police  power  of  Congress,  which  Congress  reserved  to 
Itself  and  lodged  in  It.s  own  authorities. 

The  published  reports  themselves  are  very  definite  and  illumi- 
nating In  its  issue  of  May  27  the  Washington  Post,  in  a  story  by 
James  D  Secrest,  under  the  heading  "Subcommittees  Secretary 
Resiu'ns:  Office  Building  of  House  Tapp)ed."  said: 

'Dictaphone  attachments  were  placed  in  hotel  rooms  In  down- 
town Washington  and  in  the  subcommittees  own  room  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  old  Houso  Office  Building  by  specially  detailed 
police  when  Chairman  Bates  and  J  Edward  Burroughs,  commit- 
tee counsel,  were  apprised  of  an  offer  allegedly  made  by  Whiting 
Faullcnpr.  Martinsburg.  W  Va..  postmaster,  to  the  Muryland-Vir- 
glnia  Milk  Producers"  Association  " 

On  the  same  day  *he  Washington  Times-Herald.  In  a  story  by 
Thomas  E.  Stevens,  said: 

"Dictaphones  planted'  In  hotel  rooms  and  on  Capitol  Hill  by 
'eavesdropping'  detectives  were  whirling  while  lobbyists,  politicians, 
and  girls  "let  their  hair  down"  in  conversations  they  thought  would 
never  be  repeated.  It  was  learned  last  night." 

The  E^fenlng  Star,  of  May  27.  1939.  under  the  byline  of  James  E. 
Chlnn,  .said: 

"Transcript  of  records  of  dictaphones  set  up  in  the  House  Office 
Building  and  two  downtown  hotels  by  inspectors  for  the  House 
Milk  Investigating  Committee  disclose  that  efforts  had  been  made 
to  influence  the  District  to  specify  the  use  of  a  particular  kind  of 
asphalt  In  street-paving  contracts.   It  was  learned  today." 

The  following  day.  May  28,  1939.  the  Evening  Star  published 
further: 

"Hints  that  effort.s  had  been  made  to  Influence  the  District  to 
use  imprarted  a.'phalt  were  found  unexpectedly  in  the  transcript  of 
records  of  dictaphones  set  up  in  the  House  Office  Building  and  in 
tw^o  downtown  hotels  by  Inspectors  for  the  House  Milk  Investlgat- 
Ine  Committee  " 

These  are  all  positive  statements  made  by  reputable  newspaper 
reporters  well  known  to  many  Members  of  Congress.  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  assume  that  they  were  made  without  foundation.  I  believe 
that  these  men  would  testify  under  oath  to  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments, although  they  might  invoke  the  newspaper  code  and  de- 
cline to  reveal  the  source  of  their  Information.  This,  however, 
would  In  no  way  destroy  the  u-sefulness  of  their  testimony  In 
establishing  the  placing  of  dictaphones  in  the  House  Office 
Building. 

No  denial  of  these  published  reports  was  made  by  anyone  until 
after  I  announced  that  I  would  conduct  an  Investigation.  Subse- 
quently you.  Mr.  Spjeaker,  stated  at  a  press  conference  that  you 
desired  the  matter  Investigated  thoroughly,  and  made  It  clear  that 
-the  power  granted  to  the  House  subcommittee  conducting  the  milk 
Investigation  to  call  upon  other  agencies  of  the  Government  for 
aid  was  merely  the  routine  resolution  that  contemplated  the  use 
only  of  clerical  assistants  and  not  police  detectives.  When  the 
temper  of  the  Hou.se  was  indicated  by  the  uproar  that  ensued, 
denials  were  forthcoming,  but  they  were  not  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department.  As  you  may  know,  it  has  since  been 
developed  In  the  testimony  of  the  milk  Investigation  that  the  use 
of  dictaphones  either  on  or  off  Capitol  Hill  was  not  authorized  by 
the  DLstrlct  Committee  as  a  whole  or  by  the  subcommittee  making 
the  Investigation 

Early  in  my  inquiry  I  telephoned  Ma].  Ernest  W.  Brown,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  and  was  advised 
by  him  that  he  had  detailed  men  from  his  department  to  assist 
Chairman  Bates,  of  the  sut>commlttee.  at  the  latters  request,  but 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  as  to  what  they  may  have  done  I  ascer- 
tained that  at  times  there  were  several  Metropolitan  policemen 
working  for  the  subcommittee  under  a  detail  headed  by  Captain 
Tiu«cott.  of  Precinct  No  10.  To  one  of  them.  Precinct  Detective 
Richard  Felber,  I  had  given,  at  the  request  of  Chairman  BATxa, 
a  letter  empowering  h;m  to  serve  subpenas  for  the  committee,  but 
no  other  authority.  When  I  gave  Felber  this  letter  I  did  not  know 
the  committee  Intended  to  Use  detectives  for  under-cover  work. 
Upon  questioning  by  me.  Mr  Felber  denied  that  he  had  placed  any 
dictaphones  in  the  House  Office  Building  I  am  prepared,  however, 
to  give  the  names  of  wltnes-ses  who  will  Impeach  the  testimony 
on  wire  tapping  he  gave  to  the  committee. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  criticism  whatever  of  the  MetropKilitan 
Police  Department.    Major  Brown  Is  a  most  reputable  and  efficient 


gentleman.  He  is  a  long-time  friend  of  mine  and  I  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  him.  He  has  frequently  aided  Capitol  Police  authori- 
ties at  ceremonies  on  Capitol  HUl,  the  most  recent  occasion  being 
the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  England.  Any  activity  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  officers  detailed  to  Chairman  Bates,  of  the  sub- 
committee investigating  the  milk  situation  was  undoubtedly  based 
on  the  assumption  that  they  were  acting  with  the  full  authority 
of  the  District  Committee  and  of  the  House. 

Miss  Julia  Castleman.  former  clerk  of  the  Bates  subcommittee, 
came  to  my  office  and  told  me  that  on  a  number  of  occasions  she 
talked  over  the  telephone  on  personal  matters  from  her  office  room, 
537  old  House  Office  Building,  to  Postmaster  Whiting  Faulkner, 
of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  both  when  he  was  in  Martinsburg  and 
when  he  was  in  Washington.  She  told  me  she  had  never  been 
Inside  the  Hamilton  Hotel  and  was  not  present  on  any  occasion 
when  recordings  were  made  downtown.  Mr.  Faulkner  became  a 
central  figure  in  the  Investigation,  and  Miss  Castleman  was  under 
suspicion  of  revealing  secrets  of  the  committee  to  him.  If  any 
records  of  the  conversations  between  Miss  Castleman  and  Mr. 
Faulkner  were  obtained  at  all  by  under-cover  agents,  they  had  to  be 
obtained  by  tapping  the  wires  in  her  office  in  the  Hoi:se  Office  Build- 
ing or  at  her  home,  1363  Otis  Place  NW.,  where  she  lives  with  her 
mother. 

When  the  Capitol  police  entered  the  case  there  were  no  dicta- 
phones in  the  Bates  subcommittee  offices  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
old  House  Office  Building.  As  dictaphones  are  easily  attached 
and  detached  and  reouire  only  a  connecting  room  for  operation, 
they  could  not  tell  whether  any  had  been  used.  I  have  no  posi- 
tive evidence  that  they  were  used  and  have  never  .'tated  that  I  had. 

Inasmuch  as  a  number  of  members  of  the  District  Committee. 

as   well   as  of   the   subcommittee   making   the   milk    investigation. 

have  told  me  they  were   convinced  dictaphones  were  used  in  the 

I    House  Office  Building,  the  facts  in  the  case  can  be  cleared  up  very 

ea-slly   by   the   committee   calling   witnesses   and   taking   testimony 

under  oath.     If  subpenas  were  issued  for  the  newspapermen  men- 

1    tioned    above    and    for    Miss    Martha    Strayer.    Captain    Trtiscott, 

'    and  Detectives  Felber  and  Klotz,  the  latter  expert  wlreman  for  the 

Metropolitan  Police,  the  question  could  be  disposed   of  once  and 

for  all. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  report  to  Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee. 
Respectfully   yours, 

Kenneth  Romnet, 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 


Our  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  14. 1939 


POEM  BY  C.  S.  LONG  ACRE 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  poem  sent  to 
i  me  by  a  friend  in  connection  with  the  observance  of  Flag 
Day: 

OCR  IXAG 

(By  C.  S.  Longacre) 

We  hall  our  flag  of  liberty! 

Its  folds  In  hues  resplendent  spread; 
The  blue  for  truth  and  loyalty. 

The  crimson  red  for  blood  we  shed, 
The  spotless  white  for  purity. 

Our  flag  has  never  known  defeat. 

Its  staff  e'er  stands  on  holy  ground; 
Its  cause  Is  Just.  Its  mission  meet. 

Its  principles  of  right  are  sound, 
Its  every  star  with  hope  replete. 

Thank  God.  this  flag,  in  every  clime. 

Upholds   the    right,    condemns   the    wrong. 

Sustains.,  the   Just,   denounces   crime. 
Defends  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

Its  purpose  high,  its  aim  sublime. 

Long  may  it  wave  o'er  our  fair  land, 

A  diadem  of  stainless  fame: 
Fit  symbol  of  our  freedom  grand. 

For  aye  aglow  with  glory's  fame. 
Securely  held  In  God's  own  hand. 
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The  Spanish-American  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  14. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DAMON  RUNYAN 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Cincinnati  Eiiquiier  of  Monday  June  5,  1939, 
by  Damon  Runyan: 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer] 

It  has  now  become  quite  apparent  that  the  most  important  war 
the  United  States  ever  engaged  in,  bar  the  one  In  1776.  was  the 
War  with  Spain. 

This  Is  a  curious  situation  when  you  consider  that  the  Spanish- 
American  War  was  long  rated  one  of  our  minor  martial  feats.  In- 
deed, it  was  hotly  criticized  for  years  afterward  as  an  uruiecessary 
adventure,  yet  today  it  looms  on  the  horizon  of  American  history 
as  the  most  useful  exploit  of  our  arms  since  the  Revolution. 

Just  imagine,  if  you  please,  what  a  sweat  this  Nation  would  be  in 
at  this  very  moment  If  Spain  owned  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  on  one 
side  of  us,  and  Guam  and  the  Philippines  on  the  other  side,  and 
Franco  was  In  command  on  both  sides  with  his  Nazi  and  Fascist 
allies  at  his  elbows. 

Yet  that  might  be  Franco's  status  right  now  if  the  United  States 
had  not  fought  and  won  the  War  with  Spain  back  in  1898,  and  in 
the  peace  settlement  forced  Spain  to  give  Cuba  her  freedom  and 
took  over  the  Philippines  and  the  islands  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam. 
He  would  be  in  a  spot  where  he  could  send  over  a  crate  on  a  gallon 
of  gas  and  flatten  our  onions  on  Hibiscus  Island,  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  any  time  he  felt  like  it. 

Prom  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  Franco  and  his  allies  would  be 
bosses  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Americans  would 
not  dast  say  boo  down  there.  Prom  Guam  and  the  Philippines, 
Franco  and  company  would  rule  the  Pacific,  especially  hooked  up 
as  they  are  with  Japan.  The  good  old  United  States  of  America 
would  be  boxed  in  by  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists  both  ways  from 
the  Jack. 

Well,  as  it  stands  now,  Cuba  Is  free  and  our  friend.  The 
Cubans  may  get  a  little  Irked  at  us  now  and  then,  but  if  ever  it 
comes  to  a  show-down  you  can  bet  all  the  sugar  in  the  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles  that  they  will  be  In  there  slugging  on  our  side. 
Guam  is  our  most  important  outpost  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Philippines  count  for  something  as  &  base. 

Puerto  Rico  is  our  ace-ln-the-hole  in  the  Caribbean,  and  will 
probably  one  day  be  a  great  state  in  the  American  Union.  As  we 
understand  the  present  plans  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
when  they  get  through  fixing  up  Puerto  Rico  as  an  air  base,  a 
mosquito  will  be  unable  to  skim  across  yon  waters  without  being 
spotted  and  probably  brought  down  by  an  American  plane. 

All  this,  remember,  came  out  of  the  Spanish-American  War  that 
folks  once  said  was  a  bad  war.  No  war  Is  a  good  war,  we  admit 
that,  but  from  a  selfishly  AnK'rican  standpoint  we  hold  that  as  the 
fall  of  the  play  now  transpires,  this  was  the  best  war  we  ever 
fought,  bar  again  the  one  for  freedom.  It  certainly  was  a  better 
war  for  the  United  States  than  the  World  War. 

That  war,  as  you  may  recall,  was  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  We  raised  an  army  of  millions  of  men  and  contracted 
debts  from  which  the  taxpayers  have  not  yet  recovered.  We  did 
not  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  On  that  war  alone  we 
would  not  have  made  even  the  United  States  safe  for  democracy; 
but  fortunately  we  had  already  done  that  with  the  War  with  Spain, 
though  we  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time. 

The  realization  has  Ju-st  recently  developed,  after  a  lapse  of  40 
years.  It  U  now  that  long  that  Uils  country  with  tremendous  fan- 
fare hastily  hiastled  together  a  slijishod  sort  of  an  Army  of  Regu- 
lars and  Volunteers,  not  too  well  armed,  not  too  well  clad,  and 
certainly  not  too  well  fed,  and  went  out  and  gave  those  Spaniards 
a  snovlng  around.  It  soon  developed  that  the  Spaniards  were  Just 
pop-overs,  though  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  United  States  of 
America  knew  that  when  the  match  was  made;  and  after  the 
excitement  petered  out  and  we  had  all  that  new  territory  an 
awful  squawk  went  up  from  some  quarters. 

The  wicked  fellow  in  those  days  was  the  feUow  who  wanted  to 
keep  the  new  territory  for  our  very  own.  He  was  called  an  im- 
perialist. Strangely  enough,  some  folks  thought  we  should  not 
hang  on  to  the  territory  we  won  by  conquest,  though  that  is  the 
Identical  manner  in  which  most  of  the  real  estate  that  constitutes 
these  United  States  was  originally  acquired.  It  is  a  good  thing  now 
we  had  the  imperialist. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  Cuba  might  have  won  her  free- 
dom from  Spain  even  had  the  United  States  not  stepped  in.  Those 
Cubans  were  and  still  are  brave  and  desperate  fighters  in  a  cause 


they  love.  The  Philippines  «>nrt  even  Puerto  Rico  might  Ivave  won 
their  independence  by  their  oven  efforts,  but  we  are  dealing  here 
with  what  happened,  not  with  what  might  have  happened. 

What  happened  was  that  the  United  States  chased  Spain  out  of 
the  Western  World  forever,  and  the  free  flag  floats  where  the 
banners  of  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists  might  today  be  casting 
shadows  over  the  security  of  this  land.  But  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  Spaniards  wou'd  likely  have  retained  at  least 
some  holds  that  would  be  mighty  inconvenient  to  us  now.  so  that 
war  takes  on  new  stature  In  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  things 
the  United  States  ever  did  lor  itself. 


The  Constitution  Has  Stood  the  Test 
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Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
A.  P.  Lamneck  over  radio  station  WHKC,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Thursday,  June  8,  1939: 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  sponsors  of  this  program  upon  their 
wisdom  in  presenting  a  balanced  diet.  They  are  far  too  familiar 
with  the  real  nature  of  our  institutions  to  fall  into  the  easy, 
slovenly,  and  insiduous  habit  of  referring  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  as  If  it  were  the  only  government  in  the 
United  States.  Thus  the  sponsors  of  this  program  have  arranged 
that  you  shall  hear  about  State,  county,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments in  order  that  the  picture  may  carry  a  true  rather  than  • 
distorted  perspective. 

I  am  proud  of  my  particular  assignment,  which  is  to  discvns 
our  Federal  form  of  government.  For  as  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
said  at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  celebration  of  Congress,  on 
March  4  last,  the  most  significant  fact  In  connection  with  such  an 
anniversary  is  that  the  vastly  preponderant  sentiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  in  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  made  for  both  stability  and  the  capacity  for  orderly 
progress  In  a  world  of  turmoil  and  revolutionary  upheavals.  Thtis 
it  is  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions  on  earth. 

But  Just  what  is  our  Federal  form  of  government?  The  answer 
is  simple.  It  is  expressed  and  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 
Therein  is  to  be  found  what  we  call  the  form  or  system  of  otxr 
government  and  all  its  fundamental  principles.  The  Constitution 
is  a  direct  emanation  from  the  people.  They  are  the  sovereign 
power,  they  adopted  the  Constitution,  and  it  Is  amendable  by 
them  alone.  To  the  Constitution  all  laws,  all  executive  actions, 
and  all  Judicial  decisions,  with  no  exceptions  whatsoever,  must 
conform.  This  is  because  the  Constitution  Is  the  creator  of  all 
the  powers  exercised  by  the  departments  of  government. 

But  what  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  embodied  in  the  Constitution?  There  may  be  said  to 
be  three — first,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  second,  the  separa- 
tion of  powers;  and  third,  the  dual  or  so-called  Federal  system  of 
government,  combining  States  and  Nation  in  a  working  whole. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  made  unmistakably  clear  by  the 
first  three  words  of  the  Constitution — "We.  the  people" — thus 
declaring  by  what  authority  the  United  States  of  America  is  ruled. 

Back  of  the  determination  of  the  people  to  be  sovereign  lay  cen- 
turies of  struggle  for  liberty  and  experience  in  self-government,  the 
main  featvu-es  of  which  were  brought  over  from  England  and  fur- 
ther developed  through  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  Colonies,  the 
early  States,  and  the  Continental  Congress. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  great  principle — the  separation  of 
powers — the  Supreme  Court  once  declared  that  "our  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  opposed  to  the  deposit  of  unlimited  powers  anywhere." 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  knew  that  neither  legislators  nor 
executive  officials  are  good  Judges  of  the  extent  to  which  their  own 
powers  should  go.  They  knew  that  even  the  courts  must  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Constitution,  and  they  made  them  so. 

They  were  determined  to  make  the  three  branches  of  ^vernment 
of  equal  rank,  each  independent  of  the  other  two,  and  to  delegate 
to  each  cJnly  certain  restricted  and  delegated  j)Owers.  If  there  Is 
any  one  thing  we  can  be  certain  of  it  is  that  the  Constitution 
aimed,  and  still  alms,  to  establish,  define,  limit,  and  dLstrlbute  the 
fundamental  powers  of  government.  Alexander  Hamilton  Joined 
with  James  Madison  in  later  years  in  declaring  that  "an  effective 
despotism  was  not  the  Government  we  fought  for." 

But  the  third  fundamental  principle  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  dual  system,  is  what  distinguishes  it  most  from  other 
countries;  it  Is  the  chief  new  Invention,  as  it  were,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  it  is  no  less  clearly  emphasized  in  that  document  than 
the  other  fimdamental  principles.    In  fact,  the  very  name  of  our 
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country — United  States  of  America— tells  the  story.  That  Is  the 
name  which  appears  In  the  Constitution;  150  years  later  It  Is  stiU 
our  oCJcial  and  only  name. 

Thus  the  United  States  came  Into  existence  and  remains  In 
exL-^tcnce.  not  as  n  guperstnte  but  as  a  union  of  States.  The  States 
existed  before  the  United  States  was  formed  to  bind  them  together. 
the  Spates  formr-d  tho  Union,  not  the  Union  the  States.  As  the 
Un'ti  d  States  Constitution  Sesqulcentennlal  Commission  says  In  Its 
little  book.  The  Story  of  the  Constitution: 

••Until  the  people  decide  otherwise  the  United  States  is.  In  the 
noble  phrase  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  'an  Indissoluble  union  of 
Indestructible  States  '  It  Is  made  Indissoluble  by  the  Constitution, 
which  also  provides  for  the  Indestructibility  of  the  States  by  guar- 
anteeing to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government  and  equal 
suffrage  In  the  Senate. 

•'The  people  have  ordained  in  the  Constitution  that  the  National 
Go\ernment  shall  depend  for  Its  existence  upon  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Slates.  There  is.  however,  no  guaranty  of  unchangeable  State 
areas,  but  all  elections  are  by  States,  Including  the  election  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  and  Presidential  electors. 
When  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  called  upon  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  each  State  has.  one  vote.  Failure  of  the 
State.s  to  perform  their  functions  would  aianlhllate  the  National 
Covernrrent  •' 

This  brief  but  accurate  summary  of  a  few  of  the  essential  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  is  a  striking  Indication  of  how  ucterly 
falre  to  Us  spirit  and  original  Intent  we  are  where  we  permit  the 
constant  encroachment  of  central  authority  upon  the  States 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  spirit  and  original  intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  we  are  gettin<?  away  from  by  the  steady  centralization 
of  power.  I  have  quoted  an  ofBclal  publication  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  Sesqulcentennlal  Commission  as  saying  that 
failure  of  the  States  to  perform  their  functions  would  annihilate 
the  National  Ooveinmcnt 

Pre-ldent  Dodds,  of  Princeton  University,  a  foremost  student 
of  government,  recently  said  that  the  United  States  would  have 
long  since  broken  down  if  there  had  been  no  device  of  States 
and  Federal  Government,  and  he  added  that  the  success  of  cen- 
tralized governments  over  small  European  areas  has  "little  sig- 
nificance."  But  let  me  quote  a  greater  authority.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes.  Only  a  few  months  ago  he  spoke  of  the  necessary  bal- 
ance t)etween  centralized  authority  and  local  autonomy,  and 
added : 

"It  has  been  said  that  to  preserve  that  balance  If  we  did  not 
have  States,  we  should  have  to  create  them.  In  our  48  States 
we  have  the  separate  sources  of  power  necessary  to  protect  local 
Interests  and  thus  also  to  preserve  the  central  authority,  In  the 
vast  variety  of  our  concerns,  from  breaking  down  under  its  own 
weight. 

"Our  States,  each  with  her  historic  background  and  supported 
by  the  loyal  sentiment  of  her  citizens,  afford  opportunity  for  the 
essential  activity  of  political  units,  the  advantages  of  which  no 
artificial  territorial  arrangement  coiild  secure." 

Now  It  may  be  possible  that  these  distinguished  authorities. 
Including  even  the  Chief  Justice,  are  doddering  old  fogies  who 
do  not  know  what  Is  gojd  for  the  country.  It  may  be  that  this 
device  of  a  union  of  States,  this  United  States  of  America,  with 
the  powers  of  government  carefully  established,  defined,  limited, 
and  distributed  by  the  Constitution,  has  become  antiquated  and 
Inefficient,  because  of  changed  social  and  economic  conditions. 
If  so.  ;et  us  do  away  with  it 

But  let  us   be  honest  about  It.     If  the  reasons  which  led   the 
framers   of   the    Constitution    to   adopt   this   form   of   government' 
no  longer  hold  why  not  be  open  and  aboveboard? 

The  fair,  the  honorable,  the  candid  thing  to  do  If  we  want  a  uni- 
tary, totalitarian  state  Is  to  change  the  Constitution  and  the  name. 
The  sly.  the  underhanded,  the  dishonest,  the  sinister  course  is  this 
process  of  constant  encroachment  of  central  authority,  not  openly 
and  frankly  for  what  it  Is,  but  under  a  thousand  different  pretexts, 
•rouildabout.  Indirect,  and  subtle,  meanwhile  keeping  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  name. 

A  vast  amount  of  hasty,  drastic,  and  far-reaching  legislation  has 
been  driven  through  Congress  since  1933.  Portions  have  been  held 
unconstitutional;  other  particular  acts  have  been  upheld  by  the 
courts.  But  the  sum  total,  the  net  effect,  has  been  to  whittle  away 
the  functions  of  Congress  and  of  the  States  and  lodge  In  the  E.xecu- 
tlve  the  power  of  legislation,  which  should  rest  with  the  legislative. 

Hu?e  lump  sums  are  given  the  Executive  and  he  has  discretionary 
power  to  hand  them  out  as  he  pleases,  thus  making  Importunate 
beggars  of  sovereign  States  and  mighty  cities.  Measures  like  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  If  really 
desirable,  should  have  had  behind  them  the  slower  but  more  rea- 
soned authority  of  a  constitutional  amendment  rather  than  the 
•udden  push  of  a  powerful  Executive.  The  original  reorganization 
bill  and  the  court-packing  bill  were  plainly  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  farm  acts  and  Bituminous  Coal 
Act  Congress  surrendered  its  taxing  power  to  the  executive  branch 
and  in  the  reciprocal-tariff  measure  gave  up  still  another,  though 
closely  related,  function. 

It  may  be  that  the  motives  which  animated  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  Including  their  distrust  of  the  concentration  and 
unlimited  deposit  of  power,  are  out  of  date.  If  so.  the  straight- 
forward, the  honorable  course  would  be  to  amend  the  Constitution 
or  even  to  c*ll  a  convention  and  wTlte  a  new  Constitution,  rather 
thaii  to  whittle  away  Its  provisions.  If  we  must  have  a  xxnitary, 
authorlt&nan  state,  let  us  have  it  openly. 


But  If  what  we  want  Is  a  higher  standard  of  living,  the  .surest 
way  Is  by  the  gradual  process  of  trying  out  different  features  in 
different  States.  Such  progress  Is  solid  and  sure.  When  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  was  Governor  of  New  York  he  said:  "It  Is  obvious  that 
almost  every  new  and  old  problem  of  government  must  be  solved 
by  each  State  In  Its  own  way."  It  Is  to  be  suspected  that  the  con- 
stant concentration  and  centralization  of  powers  In  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  making  real  and 
lasting  progress  as  it  is  Ijccause  certain  people,  with  good  or  bad 
motives,  thought  that  they  have  found  short  cuts  to  Utopia. 

Another  dangf>r  in  the  centralization  of  power  Is  that  the  amount 
cf  money  which  the  Federal  Government  has  at  its  dlspo.sal  Is 
perilously  large.  When  It  spends  billions  for  aid.  subsidies,  relief, 
allotments,  bonuses,  and  the  like,  every  selflsh-prcssure  group  in 
the  country  tries  to  get  still  more  and  yet  more.  Thus  nearly  all 
political  Issues  are  brought  down  to  the  low  level  of  the  "gimme" 
variety.  And.  of  course,  these  expenditures  are  far  less  subject  to 
taxpayer  and  creditor  resistance  than  State  and  local  outlays. 

It  is  an  old  and  sound  axiom  that  centralization  and  concentration 
feed  upon  themselves.  The  officials  who  are  given  these  powers  can 
never  see  any  danger  In  them,  provided  they  are  the  ones  to  exercise 
the  powers.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago.  when  President  Roosevelt  was 
Governor  of  New  York,  he  denounced  the  Idea  of  government  by 
"master  minds,"  saying  that  If  such  unselfish  and  godlike  men  could 
be  found  it  might  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  country,  "but  none  such 
were  on  the  political  horizon." 

Finally,  under  our  form  of  government,  marvelous  progress  had 
been  made  before  this  e.xcesslve  tendency  toward  centralization  set 
In.  For  a  century  and  a  half  our  dual  or  Federal  form  of  govern- 
ment has  provided  flexibility,  equilibrium,  strength,  and  stability 
almost  unknown  elsewhere. 

It  is  true  that  government  must  experience  growth  as  well  as 
stability:  It  must  be  dynamic  as  well  as  static.  But  surely  we  had 
growth  and  change  of  every  kind,  even  before  we  began  to  pile  duties 
cp.  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  In  such  utter 
prolusion.  Just  because  we  have  had  disturbed  conditions  for  the 
past  decade  it  seems  premature,  precipitate,  Ill-advised,  and  reckless 
to  throw  overboard  the  .system  of  divided  powers,  and  checks  and 
balances,  which  has  served  us  so  well  In  the  past. 

I  have  already  quoted  from  that  great  recent  document,  the 
address  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  cele- 
bration of  Congress  last  March,  In  which  he  said  that  it  is  neces,sary 
to  maintain  the  functions  of  the  States  in  order  to  keep  the  central 
government  from  breaking  down  under  Its  own  weight.  I  can  con- 
clude In  no  better  way  than  to  quote  these  further  words  from  the 
same  address: 

"If  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  and  restraint  of  the  fathers  a  system  of 
government  which  has  thus  far  stood  the  test,  we  all  recognize  that 
it  is  only  by  wisdom  and  restraint  in  our  own  day  that  we  can  make 
that  system  last." 
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Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  therein  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  National  Conference  on  Interstate 
Trade  Barriers  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  held  at 
Chicago.  111.,  in  April  1939.  This  resolution  which  has  to  do 
with  the  distribution  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  agriculture  of  said 
national  conference.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
agriculture  was  Dean  W.  Peisen.  of  Eldora.  Iowa,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Iowa  State  Legislature. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

The  committee  on  agriculture  deplores  and  condemns  the  prac- 
tice of  States,  counties,  and  municipalities  promulgating  economic 
regulations  and  ordinances,  making  more  stringent  rules  for  the 
production  and  processing  of  milk  and  dairy  products  than  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  public  health,  and  having  the  pur- 
pose of  barring  such  products  from  such  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities,  and  thereby  erecting  insurmountable  trade  barriers 
and  protective  walls  around  fluld-mllk  markets,  to  the  t>eneflt  of 
special  local  Interests  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  community  and 
the  consumers  therein. 
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The  committee  on  agriculture  heartily  appreciates  the  necessity 
cf  sanitary  regulations.  The  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
providing  of  wholesale  dairy  products  to  the  consumer  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  Iree  movement  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in 
interstate  commerce. 

In  order  to  reconcile  public-health  protection  with  free  Interstate 
movement  of  milk  and  dairy  products  It  is  recommended  that 
States  adopt  uniform  minimum  standards  with  respect  to  accept- 
able sanitary  requirements.  It  Is  further  recommended  that  milk 
and  dairy  products  from  a  State  having  such  minimum  standards 
be  accepted  in  another  State  having  like  standards  upon  certifica- 
tion by  the  State  of  origin. 

Under  such  a  plan  It  Is  urgently  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Public  Heailth  authorities,  or  some  other  Federal  agency,  designate 
these  States  in  which  the  Inspection  services  meet  the  agreed 
standards. 

The  committee  wishes  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  conference 
that  the  Con?rress  of  the  United  States,  through  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Is  at  present  Investigating  the  need 
for  new  legL^lation  for  the  District  of  Columbia  pn  health  regula- 
tions as  affecting  milk  and  dairy  products.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
any  legislation  which  may  result  will  be  drafted  with  a  view  to 
setting  up  requirements  as  a  model  for  the  States  and  to  provide 
Xor  a  cooperative  Federal-State  Inspection  service. 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  very  glad  to 
include  the  following  extremely  important  statement  on 
A  Banking  System  for  Capital  and  Capital  Credit,  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  delivered  before  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee: 

A  Banking  System  for  Capital  and  CAPrtAi.  Credit 

INTRODUCTION 

Beneath  the  highly  technical  title  of  "capital  credit"  there  Is 
really  concealed  a  tremendous  Issue.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose 
not  to  state  that  Issue  with  some  bluntness,  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  so  to  state  it  tends  to  antagonize  a  good  many  interests. 
Briefly  the  private  financial  system  as  at  present  constituted  does 
not  work  It  has,  accordingly,  to  be  supplemented  by  vast  amounts 
of  Federal  credit  which  make  up  In  some  measure,  but  Inade- 
quately, for  the  difficulties  In  the  existing  system  of  private  finance. 
Use  of  the  Federal  credit  by  providing  relief  and  by  taking  care  of 
certain  necessary  social  requirements  through  public  works  in  a 
limited  field  does  keep  the  economic  machinery  of  the  cotintry 
running;  but  it  Is  not  a  permanent  solution.  There  Is  always  the 
danger  that  the  time  may  come  when  an  economy  so  organized 
will  reach  the  end  of  Its  tether.  We  should  be  getting  about  the 
process  of  reorganization  now,  instead  of  leaving  it  for  the  more 
violent  processes  which  always  occur  when  the  country  is  in  great 
Strops 

Most  of  the  sequences  of  figures  with  which  I  am  familiar  Indi- 
cate that  we  will  (unless  fundamental  remedies  are  adopted) 
reach  a  period  of  stress  in  any  case  within  a  short  period  of  years. 
Unless  there  Is  some  distortion,  such  as  that  which  might  be 
caused  by  a  general  war,  I  shotild  think  that  the  next  major  down- 
ttirn  of  the  business  cycle  (due  In  any  case  within  4  or  5  years) 
might  present  all  the  factors  for  an  explosive  situation.  We  may, 
of  course,  navigate  safely  through  that  period,  leaving  the  final 
reckoning  to  be  made  at  some  later  downturn  of  the  business  cycle. 
In  any  event  the  next  decade  will,  I  think,  probably  force  a  show- 
down. ^     „ 

Since  the  United  States  has  at  Its  command  all  necessary  pro- 
ductivity, all  necessary  technical  skill,  all  necessary  energy  and 
labor,  and  substantially  all  necessary  raw  materials,  any  failure 
cf  the  economic  system  must  be  directly  due  to  malorganlzatlon. 

In  a  democratic  economy  the  processes  of  finance  are  In  large 
measure  relied  upon  to  make  It  possible  for  Individuals  to  organize 
their  energy,  the  materials  obtainable,  and  other  necessary  elements 
to  produce  and  distribute  whatever  the  country  may.  In  reason, 
desire  I  suppose  the  test  of  a  financial  system  Is  whether  It  ap- 
proximately accomplishes  that  purpose.  The  present  system  appar- 
ently does  not.  and  a  major  difHculty  appears  to  be  in  the  system 
of  handling  capital  finance  and  capital  credit.  Conceivably,  by 
solving  this  question  we  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  much  of  the 
difficulty. 
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I  note  one  historical  fact  which.  I  think.  Is  significant.  When- 
ever there  have  been  hard  times  in  the  country  the  public  has 
almost  Instinctively  turned  toward  the  currency — credit  machin- 
ery— and  has  called  for  monetary  measures.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
the  instinct  of  the  country  in  doing  this  was  sound.  Many  of  the 
specific  remedies  actively  pressed  have  been  dangerous  or  ridiculous, 
or  both.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  solutions  suggested  were  ab- 
surd does  not  make  It  safe  to  conclude  that  the  public  was  wrong 
In  feeling  that  the  credit  system  needed  overhauling  and  was  capa- 
ble of  vastly  more  use  than  we  have  made  of  It.  Too  often  the 
views  expre.ssed  in  such  times  were  dismissed  with  statements  that 
they  were  "inflationary,"  or  "unsound,"  or  that  they  violated  some 
traditional  principle.  These  comments,  though  true,  left  unex- 
plained and  unsolved  the  fundamental  fact — namely,  that  the 
financial  sj'stem,  in  the  face  of  great  need  and  adequate  elements 
of  supply,  was  unable  to  take  the  supply,  organize  It  Into  produc- 
tion, and  carry  It  to  the  known  need  So  long  as  this  fact  con- 
tinues the  case  in  favor  of  the  existing  financial  system  remains 
unproved  and  unconvincing. 

I.   THE   BACKGROtlND   OF  CAPITAL   CREDIT 

(A)    Historical 

Classic  finance  recognizes  the  sharp  difference  between  short- 
term  credit  and  money — the  sort  of  function  a  commercial  bank 
normally  performs  and  long-term  financing — the  kind  of  thing 
done  by  the  investment  banking  houses  through  bond  and  stock 
issues. 

The  short-term  credit  field  has  been  evolving  continuously  and 
rapidly.  During  the  last  century  the  private  commercial  tanks 
moved  steadily  forward.  As  they  did  so  repeated  occasional  step- 
pages  of  currency  and  credit  forced  a  steady  evolution  of  their 
theories  and  their  machinery.  The  result  was  the  organization  of 
the  great  European  central  banks,  and  re.serve  bank  systems 
developed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and.  In  the 
United  States  with  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
1914. 

Briefly,  what  happened  was  the  creation  of  machinery  so  that  the 
supply  of  money  and  short-term  credit  should  keep  pace  and  pro- 
portion with  the  heed  for  It.  and  yet  be  kept  in  rough  working 
relation  to  the  floating  supply  of  current  goods  and  services  moving 
toward  consumption  or  final  use.  In  result,  the  supply  of  bank 
credit  and  bank  deposits  ( In  effect,  the  power  of  commercial  banks 
to  create  and  circulate  money)  is  rightly  considered  as  much  a 
part  of  our  monetary  system  as  is  currency  itself.  Proper  use  of 
this  machinery  could  make  (as  I  think  It  has  made)  any  general 
strain  on  American  commercial  banks  a  negligible  danger.  Prob- 
ably If  the  monetary  mechanisms  made  available  between  1933 
and  the  present  time  had  been  created  and  available  In  1929-32, 
much  of  the  suffering  of  the  great  depression  could  have  been  miti- 
gated If  not  avoided. 

By  contrast,  the  long-term  credit  field  has  had  no  comparable 
development  since  Its  appearance  at  and  after  the  time  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  A  striking  fact  Is  that  long-term  credlt^that 
Is,  the  type  of  money  which  normaUy  goes  toward  construction, 
public  improvements,  and  permanent  acquisitions  to  plant  through 
investment — moves  in  much  the  same  way  that  it  did  when  the 
House  of  Rothschild  started  selling  bonds  more  than  a  century 
ago.  The  bond-selling  business  has  not  changed  much.  Indeed, 
the  Rothschilds  themselves  did  not  improve,  very  much,  upon  the 
system  which  the  British  East  India  Co.  had  used  In  securing  its 
capital  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

We  have,  today,  a  highly  elastic  system  for  handling  short-term 
credit:  for  creating  the  equivalent  of  currency:  for  enlarging  and 
contracting  the  supply  of  that  currency:  and  (within  very  narrow 
limits)  for  steering  that  currency  and  credit  where  It  is  needed, 
though  the  "controls"  of  It  are  not  yet  well  organized.  We  have 
no  really  modern  system  of  long-term  finance, 

(B)   The  newer  theories 
Meanwhile,  certain  academic  students  have  developed  major  dis- 
coveries.    Outstanding    among   them    Is   the   fact   that   long-term 
capital  Is  by  no  means  a  thing  apart  from  money  and  credit. 

The  studies  cf  Prof.  Harold  Moulton  plainly  Indicated  that  the 
whole  theory  of  long-term  credit  necessarily  had  to  be  revised.  As 
noted,  his  major  contribution  was  the  discovery  that  a  large  part  of 
what  had  been  assumed  to  be  ".savings" — that  is,  money  destined 
for  long-term  investment — was  not  different  from  any  other  kind  of 
created  bank  credit.  His  conclusion,  stated  concisely,  was  that  a 
considerable  part  of  what  we  had  called  "savings"  consisted  merely 
in  an  excess  of  money  or  bank  deposits  created  through  the  normal 
operation  of  the  banks  and  made  available  for  Investment. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  revolutionary  quality  of  this  discovery  has 
been  adequately  appreciated.  If  true.  It  meant  that  our  Ideas  on 
the  whole  subject  of  capital  and  capital  credit  had  to  change. 
For  If  capital  could  be  created  by  creating  bank  credit,  we  were 
released  from  the  irregularities  of  the  flow  of  so-called  "savings." 
Banking  mechanisms  could  be  called  on  to  accomplish  at  least  part, 
and  perhaps  more  than  part,  of  what  had  been  done  by  a  much  less 
dependable  process,  and  with  far  less  regularity.  Capital  develop- 
ment can  go  on  though  there  are  no  savings,  or  though  owners  cf 
those  savings  decline  to  Invest  them  and  wish  to  hoard.  Moulton "s 
study  pointed  to  a  definite  reorganization  of  the  banking  structure. 
It  at  least  suggested  the  possibility  that  long-term  investment  might 
be  assisted  or  carried  on  through  properly  controlled  banking  opera- 
tions In  much  the  same  way  that  we  have  learned  to  assist  or  carry 
on  ordinary  mercantile  and  manufacturing  activities  through  the 
use  of  currency  and  bank  credit  created  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
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System  and  made  available  through  ordinary  commi-rcUl  banks. 
Professor  Mciilton  did  not  su^cgest  any  banking  methods  by  which 
this  could  be  done,  nor  did  he  undertake  to  develop  the  possible 
dangers  to  be  guarded  against.  But  he  did  demonstrate  one  fact. 
There  U  no  more  reason  why  the  flow  cf  capital  toward  wealth- 
creatiiig  Industry  should  slop  any  more  than  there  Is  any  real 
reason  why  the  flow  of  currency  should  stop;  no  more  reason  why 
the  capital  markeU  should  be  closed  th&a  why  the  commercial 
banks  bhculd  be  closed. 

Likewise  during  the  past  decade,  the  work  of  Maynard  Keynes 
had  Indicated  the  imp<>rtance  of  capital  financing  In  a  national 
economy  The  point  of  interest  here  lies  In  his  demonstration  that 
capital  flnancmg  directly  increased  the  national  income  by  moie 
than  Its  amount  A  d<  liar  put  into  construction — that  Is.  Into  a 
road  or  plant  or  building  which  served  a  social  necessity — would  in- 
crease the  national  income  In  that  year  or  in  the  subsequent  year  by 
not  Irss  than  one  and  three-quarters  dollars  nor  more  than  approxi- 
mately three  and  oae-hall  dollars.  To  put  It  diflerently.  $10,000.- 
000,000  spjent  In  sound  capital  financing  would  Increase  the  national 
Income  by  not  less  than  seventeen  billion  five  hundred  millions  nor 
more  than  thirty-five  billions.  This  formula,  sometimes  called  the 
"Keynes  multiplier,"  can  roughly  be  taken  as  a  multiplier  of 
2>7  to  1.  meaning  that  national  Income  is  Increased  by  about  two 
and  a  half  times  the  amount  spent  on  heavy  capital  con.suuction. 

The  theory  of  the  Keynes  multiplier  has  been  txith  attacked 
and  defended.  The  National  Indastrial  Conference  Board  held  a 
srininar  In  which  b<-th  proponents  and  opponents  debated  the 
proposition.  My  own  conclusion,  after  reading  the  discussion,  is 
that  as  a  matter  of  theory  Keynes"  demonstration  stands  up  There 
Is  evidence,  based  on  the  work  of  Scharht,  who  put  the  theory 
Into  practice  Ln  Ge.'-many.  that  it  stands  up  In  practice  as  well 

It  13  against  that  theoretical  background  that  we  have  to  work 
In  undertaking  to  reappraise  our  theories  of  capital  credit. 

(C)  Our  capital  market  ha.^  been  largely  closed  since  1931 

Finally,  we  have  the  undisputed  fact  In  the  United  States — It 
appears  partly  true  also  In  FYanrc,  and  to  a  less  extent  In  Great 
Britain — that  the  private  capital  markc^ts  have  been  in  large 
measure  closed  since  the  year  1931.  The  precise  figures  differ  with 
the  methods  of  the  statistician  who  Is  making  up  the  addition; 
but  the  general  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  no  matter  what  statisti- 
cal meth.xls  are  adopted. 

The  flow  Into  capital  construction  may  be  said  to  have  found 
its  norm  at  a  level  cf  somewhere  between  eight  and  ten  billions 
of  dollars  during  the  decade  from  1920  to  1930  Of  this,  at  least 
six  billions  went  through  the  public  markets — that  Is,  occurred  by 
sale  of  stocks  and  bonds.  The  balance  went  Into  construction 
thrr-ugh  the  mortgage  markets  or  through  private  placement.  By 
1931  the  amounts  going  through  the  public  markets  had  fallen  to 
approximately  hnlf  that  amount;  then  withered  to  a  mere  frac- 
tion At  a  maximum,  since  1931.  not  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  billions  of  true  capital  money  has  gone  throuf^h  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  public  markets.     The  average  Is  ccnslderably  less. 

The  conclusion  Is  obvious:  American  private  markets  are  not 
Tunneling  capital  funds  Into  capital  construction  at  more  than 
(roughly)  cne-thlrd  to  one-half  the  rate  they  were  doing  In  the 
1920^.30  decade  This  means  that  private  activity  In  heavy  In- 
du-strv  Is  not  t>e*n^  continuously  generated  In  sufBclent  volume 
to  keep  those  Industries  busy,  or  to  keep  the  country  continuously 
on  an  even  economic  keel. 

The  slack  has  been  taken  up  by  GoTernment  flnandng.  It  Is 
entirely  beside  the  point  to  object  to  this  so  long  as  the  situation 
remains  unchanged.  Irrespective  of  political  complexion,  any  gov- 
ernment faced  with  a  substantial  closure  of  the  capital  markets 
would  be  forced  to  take  measures  to  keep  the  heavy  Industries  and 
the  capital-goods  markets  sufficiently  active  to  provide  emplo3rment. 
If  the  only  available  method  was  use  of  Government  credit,  that 
method  would  necessarily  be  \ised.  To  ittack  Government  spending 
as  such  in  this  situation  Is  simply  to  Ignore  realities. 

(D)  The  effects  and  the  dangers  of  a  closed  capital  market 

If  It  be  true,  as  apparently  It  Is.  that  the  private  capital  markets 
are  not  providing  the  necessary  flow  of  capital  toward  actual  con- 
struction of  tangible  economic  wealth,  and  in  place  of  it  the  Gov- 
ernment is  undertaking  to  do  the  Job.  we  have  to  face  certain 
definite  effects. 

The  danger  of  a  break-down  In  the  Government  credit  Is  dis- 
cussed later:  enough  here  to  say  that  It  may  be  discounted.  In 
any  case,  it  has  been  wholly  overstressed. 

In  a  capitalistic  world,  creation  of  wealth  Invariably  means  the 
creation  of  a  corresponding  claim  against  that  wealth.  In  practice 
this  means  either  a  stock  or  a  bond — either  an  equity  or  a  debt. 
Actually  it  means  a  debt  In  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  ex- 
ptinsion  In  American  Industrial  plants  from  1920  to  1930  was  accom- 
panied by  an  equivalent  expansion  in  debt,  though  the  debt  was 
private  rather  than  public.  In  a  national  economy  It  does  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  from  the  strict  finance  and  mone- 
tary point  of  view,  whether  the  debt  is  that  of  a  corporation  or  is 
that  of  the  United  States,  of  a  State,  or  of  a  municipality,  provided 
the  expenditure  actually  creates  wealth. 

The  real  danger  lies  elsewhere. 

There  is.  first,  the  fact  that  the  wealth-creating  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  relatively  limited.  It  has  under  Its  direct  control  not 
mere  than,  potuips.  one-tenth  of  the  productive  machinery  of  the 
country.  This  to  largely  traditional  in  form.  The  Government  can 
create,  and  does  create,  wealth  In  the  form  of  roads,  perks,  public 
buildings,  public  hospitals,  aod  the  traditional  public  services  ol  the 


Federal.  State,  and  local  units.  Plainly,  these  as  they  now  stand  are 
not  sufficient  to  serve  as  the  market  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
capital  goods  production  in  the  United  States.  If.  theiefore,  wealth 
is  to  be  created  by  creation  of  Government  debt,  the  scope  of  Gov- 
ernment enterprise  must  be  largely  Increased  Briefly,  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  enter  into  the  direct  finaucliig  of  activities  now 
supposed  to  be  private;  and  a  continuance  of  that  direct  financing 
must  be  Inevitably  that  the  Government  ultimately  will  control  and 
own  those  activities.  Put  differently,  if  the  Government  undertakes 
to  create  wealth  by  using  its  own  credit  at  the  rate  of  four  billion  or 
so  a  year,  and  if  its  work  Is  well  done,  the  Government  will  be 
acquirinc;  direct  productive  mechanisms  at  the  rate  of  four  billlcns 
worth  a  year,  or  thereabouts.  Over  a  period  of  years  the  Government 
Will  graduaily  come  to  own  most  of  the  productive  plants  of  the 
United  States. 

This  is  certainly  so  fundamentally  a  chance  in  the  course  of 
Anierican  life  that  the  decision  to  make  It  should  be  taken  for  rea- 
sons other  than  relief  of  a  series  of  temporary  difficulties.  If  the 
country  desires  to  make  wealth  creation  a  function  of  government 
(I  prrscnally  believe  It  must  do  so  In  larger  measure  than  it  has 
heretofore)  the  choice  should  be  the  coiisldered  choice  of  the 
country,  and  not  the  result  of  a  policy  of  drift. 

The  Governments  ability  to  create  wealth  efficiently  is  denied  by 
a  good  many  pecple  It  seems  to  me  a  good  many  of  these  attacks 
are  unjustified,  though  I  am  frankly  biased  m  fa'or  of  public  owner- 
ship of  certain  forms  of  wealth.  The  country  will  probably  be  decid- 
ing In  the  next  fev/  years  whether  the  Government  ought  not  to  own. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  part  of  the  national  plan  such  as  railroads, 
electric  power,  and  mineral  resources,  and  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Ccmmlttee  may  give  us  a  final  answer. 

But  in  any  case.  It  Is  true  that  tliere  are  vast  areas  In  which  the 
Government  probably  cannot  act  effectively.  Where  the  service  to 
be  rendered  or  the  goods  to  be  turned  out  are  standard;  where  the 
problem  of  choice  or  fashion  or  Individual  desire  does  not  enter 
Into  the  problem  very  much:  where  the  development  of  the  art 
Is  not  rapid,  and  where  the  benefit  from  the  plant  constructed 
is  generally  distribtited,  and  e.speclally  where  the  process  of  ren- 
dering the  service  or  creating  the  poods  tends  to  be  a  monopoly, 
the  Government  has  a  possible  field  for  expansion.  Where  these 
elements  are  not  present  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  do  a 
good  Job  becomes  questionable,  to  say  the  lea.st.  The  Govern- 
ment undrubtedly  could  mine  and  deliver  ore  from  the  Minnesota 
fields  without  difficulty.  Conceivably,  It  could  smelt  the  ore  Into 
steel.  But  If  the  Government  endeavored  to  go  Into  the  business 
of  fine  ca.stlngs  or  steel  specialities,  either  the  nature  of  Industry 
would  have  to  change,  or  the  nature  of  government  would  have  to 
change. 

In  a  democratic  organization  of  economy,  the  obvious  end 
should  be  to  permit  and  require  private  Initiative  to  do  as  much  of 
the  work  as  It  can.  consistent  with  maintaining  the  national 
economy  en  a  reasonably  even  flow,  distributing  the  burdeiis  and 
benefits  meanwhile  that  no  class  will  be  undu'v  favored,  no  class 
unduly  burdened,  and  a  mnxlmum  of  opportunity  be  provided 
for  everyone  to  use  his  abilities  usefully  with  corresponding  reward. 
It  is  the  definite  function  of  the  financial  system  to  make  this 
pcs'slble  at  all  times. 

The  conclusion  seems  Inevitable.  Either  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
change  In  our  financial  system  or  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  change  la 
our  social  system. 

Plainly,  a  revised  financial  system  should  not  be  conceived  to 
settle  the  question  of  whether  the  United  States  becomes  a  So- 
cialist country,  which,  of  course,  I  am  not  advocating.  That  will 
be  determined  partly  by  economic  forces  and  partly  by  the  think- 
ing and  the-  desires  of  the  country  itself.  In  consequence,  the 
system  of  finance  has  to  be  so  adapted  that  it  can  serve  equally 
well  private  enterprise,  public  enterprise,  or  a  combination  of  both, 
and  any  intermediate  forms  which  may  appear.  The  plan  mu.st 
be  fiexlble  enough  to  permit  any  development — always  provided 
that  the  development  actually  does  create  added  tangible  wealth. 
If  private  enterprise  will  do  it.  and  maintain  an  even  and  ex- 
panding national  economy,  good.  If  It  Is  unable  to  do  so.  the 
scheme  must  be  drawn  widely  eixough  to  tap  other  methods  of 
organization  of  wealth. 

n.    THE    TTNDERLTTNO    RE.4SONS 

Before  attempting  a  solution.  It  Is  perhaps  useful  to  appraise 
some  of  the  reasons  usually  given  for  the  stoppage  In  the  capital 
markets  and  for  the  change  In  the  system.  There  will  be  no 
agreement  on  these  rea.sons.  I  here  set  some  of  them  down,  fully 
realizing  that  every  observer  will  assess  the  reasons  differently, 
adding  others  of  his  own. 

(A)  The  restricted  base  of  national  enterprise 
One  great  reason  for  the  change  of  emphapls  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  portion  of  the  world  operating  under  a  free  economy  has 
now  shrunk  to  approximately  half  its  former  size.  One  by  one, 
certain  great  nations  of  the  world  have  ceased  to  operate  on  a 
free  economy;  have  organized  more  or  less  totalitarian  systems; 
and  have  attempted  to  set  up  for  themselves  an  artificial  self- 
sufficiency  which  is  commonly  called  "autarchy."  Of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world  still  running  upon  an  approximat«ly  free 
economy  there  now  remain  only  Great  Briuin.  France,  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  South  American  countries,  whose  develop- 
ment obviously  still  lies  ahead.  Necessarily,  this  has  restricted  or 
rechanneled  the  scope  of  the  Industries  of  all  countries,  including 
those  which  lived  in  part  (as  did  the  United  States)  directly  or 
indirectly  on  the  export  trade. 
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We  have  not.  up  to  date,  felt  the  full  possible  effect  of  this 
change.  What  has  happened  thus  far  has  been  merely  restriction. 
The  Impact  of  an  "autarchic"  country  seriously  endeavoring  to 
use  Its  Integrated  mechanl.sm  to  exchange  its  product  for  ours  is 
yet  to  be  felt.  If.  for  Instance.  Germany  undertook  to  disarm,  and 
funneled  the  activity  which  has  gone  Into  armament  into  produc- 
tion of  steel  products  for  export;  and  if  she  undertook  to  lay  these 
down  in  the  United  States  virtually  irrespective  of  cost  (which  is 
perfectly  possible  under  the  German  sy.stem).  we  should  be  faced 
either  with  a  vanishing  steel  Industrj'  here,  or  with  the  necessity 
at  once  of  going  Into  partially  autarchic  measures  of  our  own. 
Dimly.  American  business  enterprise  Is  aware  of  this;  and  for 
that  reason  has,  In  general,  rightly  supported  Secretary  Hull's 
policy  of  endeavoring  to  reestablish  and  restore  an  open  economy 
throughout  the  world.  It  Is  not  convinced  as  yet  that  the  policy, 
though  Inevitable  In  the  long  view,  will  be  successful  in  the  im- 
mediate future;  and  for  that  reason  private-profit  capital  is  wary 
of  investing  In  any  enterprises  save  those  which  are  plainly  com- 
prehended within  our  domestic  picture. 

(B)  Increases  in  needed  social  services 
Second  in  order  of  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  probability  that 
tl:erc  has  been  a  major  change  In  the  relation  of  public  and  private 
activities.  As  development  of  a  country  progresses,  I  think  it  will 
be  found,  on  careful  analysis,  that  there  is  an  increased  need  for 
wealth  of  the  nonprofit  type,  I  think  that  the  need  for  such 
wealth  increases  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  development  of  the 
country.  This  Is  certainly  true  v.here  the  result  of  Industrial 
development  is  either  to  "concentrate  population  In  cities,  or  to 
increase  the  speed  of  transportation  and  communication.  Both 
have  happened  in  the  United  States  to  an  extremely  marked  degree. 
It  is  not  wholly  clear  whether  this  Is  a  physical  necessity,  or 
whether  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  with  an  Increased  standard 
of  living,  we  become  more  aware  of  social  needs  which  have  to  be 
met.  For  the  purpores  of  this  discussion.  It  is  immaterial. 
Whether  the  needs  are  logical  or  psychological,  they  are  real 
enough.  It  Is  possible  that  we  could  run  a  huge  lndu.itrial  plant 
with  the  same  rudimental  provision  for.  let  us  say.  public  health, 
which  we  had  50  vears  ago;  though  I  doubt  it.  The  fact  is  that 
people  do  Insist  on  a  higher  standard  of  public  health  work  today, 
and  that  the  community  will  not  tolerate  its  absence.  In  result, 
the  proportionate  expense  In  cities  like,  let  us  say.  New  York. 
Detroit,  or  Chicago,  for  hosiptals.  health  woik.  and  the  like,  have 
steadily  grown;  and  not  even  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  economy 
will  permit  Its  reduction. 

Under  the  traditional  businessman's  view  this  sort  of  construc- 
tion is  not  usually  considered  "wealth."  The  argiiment  Is  plainly 
untenable.  In  New  York  there  are  two  bridges — the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  which  Is  free,  and  the  George  Washington  Bridge,  which 
is  a  toll  bridge.  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  makes  possible  the  free  fiow 
cf  traffic  from  one  part  of  New  York  to  another,  and  therefore  aads 
to  the  wealth  of  the  entire  city,  though  It  does  not  charge  by  the 
unit  and  Is  supported  out  of  the  tax  roll.  The  George  Washington 
Bridge  Is  owned  by  the  port  authority  and  pays  Its  way  by  a  stand- 
ard charge  collected  from  each  passing  car.  It  likewise  assists  the 
free  flow  of  goods,  though  a  different  method  of  payment  is  tised. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  Is  not  "wealth"  and 
that  the  George  Washington  Bridge  is  "wealth"  merely  because  of 
this  difference.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  say  that  a  public  hospital 
is  not  "wealth"  becau.-e  it  serves  the  area  gratis,  or  nearly  so,  while 
a  private  hospital  which  Is  able  to  pay  its  expenses  through  charges 
made  against  Its  patients  is  "wealth."  In  this  sense  wealth  Is  any- 
thing which  satisfies  a  recognized  need.  The  advance  In  technical, 
demographic,  and  cultural  development  of  the  country  has  appar- 
ently brought  to  the  fore  recognized  social  needs  with  greater  rapid- 
ity "than  heretofore.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  social  needs 
cannot  be  handled  on  a  "price  per  unit"  basis;  their  cost  must  be 
paid  by  the  community  at  large;  yet  the  productive  functions  of 
the  community  are  better  off  for  their  existence.  They  therefore 
become  a  logical  field  for  public  capital  financing. 

Private  capital  and  industry  do  not  understand  this;  they  have 
been,  up  to  now,  afraid  of  it.  I  believe  that  this  fear  will  rapidly 
disappear,  given  two  conditions:  The  first  condition  is  that  there 
Is  a  sufficient  public  understanding.  The  second  is  that  this  class 
of  wealth  be  removed  from  partisan  political  administration  so  far 
as  humanly  possible. 

In  this  respect  the  outstanding  experience  of  the  country  has 
been  that  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  Mayor  LaGuardia  took  this 
view.  He  was  able  to  overcome  both  the  fear  of  private  interests 
of  increased  meeting  of  social  needs,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
parks,  hospitals,  and  transportation  facilities;  and  he  was  able  to 
do  this  because  of  his  announced  policy  of  nonpoUtlcal  administra- 
tion whereby  the  creation  and  handling  of  such  wealth  was  re- 
moved, so  far  as  he  could  do  so.  from  the  realm  of  party  politics. 

The  result  would  seem  to  indicate  that  an  extension  of  govern- 
ment creation  of  wealth  Is  indicated;  and  that  It  can  be  done 
without  danger  to  our  political  or  social  system  provided  the 
development  Is  done  with  honesty  and  character. 

(C)  The  fears  of  capital  and  capital  groups 
It  is  frequently  said  that  certain  governmental  policies  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  stoppage  of  the  capital  markets.  The  policies  are 
emphasized  usually  according  to  the  personal  experience  of  the 
speaker.  The  utUities  industry  will  insist  that  no  Investment  can 
be  expected  In  It  so  long  as  the  Government.  In  various  ways,  either 
enters  into  competition  or  permits  or  assists  other  public  competi- 
tion—a  flat  insistence  that  unless  they  are  permitted  a  monopoly 
private  investment  cannot  be  expected.     An  Industrialist  will  Insist 


that  so  long  as  labor  relations  are  In  a  difficult  state,  and  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  manned  by  Individuals  alleged  to 
be  unfairly  biased  in  favor  of  laborers,  private  capital  cannot  be 
expected  to  go  into  manufacturing.  Other  groups  Insist  that  the 
repeated  Government  Investigations,  ajititrust  moves,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  burdensome  and  anno3'ing  regiilations.  frequently  In 
the  hands  of  inexperienced  administrators,  discooirages  enterprisers 
from  carrying  on  business,  let  alone  entry  into  new  fields. 

Still"  other  groups  insist  that  the  imposition  of  certain  types  of 
taxation  creates  a  "heads  you  win,  tails  I  lose"  situation,  so  that 
there  Is  not  adequate  incentive.  Still  others  point  out  that  private 
capital  will  not  go  Into  private  business  with  its  necessary  risks 
when  it  can  find  a  safe  and  reasonably  certain  return,  frequently 
without  necessity  of  income  tax,  in  a  bond  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  of  some  agency.  As  to  this  last.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  argument  Is  somewhat  overstressed,  since  the  price  of  a  tax- 
exempt  bond  usually  discounts  In  considerable  degree  the  difference 
between  the  Govenunent  and  the  private  bond;  the  purchaser  of 
the  tax-exempt  bond  pays  his  income  tax  in  advance  when  he  pays 
a  higher  price  for  the  security  or  accepts  a  lower  return.  But  the 
competition  is  real  enough;  a  tr\istee,  savings  bank,  or  Insurance 
company  seeking  investment  in  a  disturbed  time  will  normally 
gravitate  toward  the  Government  bond,  which  has  not  the  risk 
Involved  in  a  private  bond. 

There  Is  something  in  all  these  contentions,  but  probably  all 
have  been  exaggerated  entirely  out  of  measure.  This  essay  is  not 
the  place  for  setting  out  the  reason  for  this  conclusion;  still  less 
for  analyzing  the  peculiar  psychology  of  the  American  capital  mar- 
kets in  which  a  half-truth  stated  loudly  enough  too  often  becomes 
the  sincere  and  honest  belief  of  the  financial  community,  and  is 
thereby  passed  on  to  the  investing  community.  I  do  believe  the 
fears  have  been  badly  overstated.  Prophecies  of  complete  stoppage 
or  complete  disaster  have  been  made  whencvei;^  any  reform  has  heen 
undertaken;  and  they  have  usually  proved  unfounded  once  there  Is 
acceptance  of  the  reform,  and  as  soon  as  the  mechanism  of  the 
reform  ceases  to  be  annoying  and  self-conscious.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  this  phase,  though  it  Is  visibly  approaching. 

The  fact  that  this  third  set  of  objections  can  be  overcome  does 
not,  nevertheless,  eliminate  the  validity  of  the  first  two;  and  those 
three  do  indicate  the  need  for  a  serious  and  thoroughgoing  change 
in  the  machinery  of  capital  and  investment. 

(D)  The  need  for  a  causatifv  mechanism 
Perhaps  the  greatest  change  which  has  Influenced  the  present 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  machinery  we  now  have  is 
passive.  A  businessman  with  a  sufficiently  strong  imagination 
and  will  and  sufficient  ability  to  convince  the  public  that  there  is 
possibility  of  proflt  can  attract  toward  his  enterprise  the  capital 
necessary  to  construct  his  plant  and  set  up  his  organization.  He 
cannot,  of  course,  do  this  in  a  field  where  the  need  is  social 
rather  than  commercial,  and  the  Initiative  rests  upon  the  govern- 
ment— Federal.  State,  or  local.  In  this  last  field  there  is  a  whole 
mine  of  initiative  which  could  be  tapped,  were  the  financial 
resources  readily  available,  which  they  are  not. 

Yet  a  businessman  may  be  perfectly  convinced  of  a  need  and 
of  the  possibility  of  filling  it,  and  may  be  entirely  willing  to  fill 
it  with  only  a  modicum  of  proflt.  but  he  will  not  be  stimulated 
Into  action  unless  he  has  some  reason  to  believe  that  there  Is  a 
capital  machinery  which  is  anxious  to  have  him  tackle  the  Job. 
The  plain  need  for  more  housing,  for  Instance,  has  not  engendered 
any  great  amount  of  enterprising  ability,  at  least  partly  because 
there  was  no  organized  group  of  finance  which  was  not  only  ready 
to  provide  him  with  caplt£il  by  actively  endeavoring  to  find  him 
and  put  him  to  work. 

In  any  new  capital  credit  set-up,  accordingly,  there  ought  to  be 
not  merely  a  passive  mechanism  which  can  be  availed  of;  but  an 
active  group  recognizing  the  responsibility  fpr  filling  certain  needs 
of  the  community  and  for  finding  the  means  and  the  men  who 
can  fill  those  needs,  and  for  putting  at  their  resources  the  cap- 
ital necessary  to  do  so.  In  earlier  times  the  local  bank  not  In- 
frequently used  to  do  this,  providing  capital  to  young  men  who 
had  Ideas  and  ability,  and  staking  them  to  the  creation  of  enter- 
prises of  benefit  both  to  the  enterpriser  and  to  the  community. 
Many  American  businesses  which  have  since  attained  substantial 
proportions  were  started  In  exactly  this  way.  The  large  commer- 
cial banks  do  not  do  this  today.  If  they  desired  to  do  so,  they 
would  probably  not  be  permitted  to  do  so  under  the  prevailing 
banking  regulations.  Indeed,  the  major  theory  on  which  they 
operate,  1.  e.,  creation  of  bank  credit  for  short-term  processing  or 
transportation  or  merchandising  Jobs — run^  chlefiy  counter  to 
any  theory  that  the  bank,  among  other  things,  is  supposed  to 
assist  in  organizing  new  productivity.  Outside  of  the  large  cor- 
porations men  who  have  ideas  for  new  enterprise  cannot  expect 
to  find  much  assistance  In  the  commercial  banking  system  today. 
There  is  one  other  lack  in  our  financial  machinery.  It  is 
crucial.  We  have  not,  anywhere  In  the  banking  world,  that  process 
of  development  which  has  been  the  llfeblood  of  the  technical  de- 
velopment of  American  industry.  There  Is  no  one  looking  for  new 
financial  methods,  new  theories  of  credit,  new  means  of  attacking 
financial  and  economic  difficulties  with  the  same  persistence,  free- 
dom to  explore  Ideas,  and  to  state  results  which  the  chemical  or 
technical  research  bureaus  in  any  large  Industry  continuously  use 
in  looking  for  new  processes,  new  products,  new  developments,  and 
new  methods. 

m.    SYSTEM  OF  CAPITAL  CEEDIT  BANKINO 

Even  a  brief  review  of  the  major  elements  tends  to  Indicate  the 
line   of    solution.    In   essence    It   suggests   creation   of    a   capital 
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credtt  banking  system  which  can  do  for  the  country  what  the 
revised  commercial  banking  system  has  done  m  the  shCrt-term 
credit  and  strict  currency  field. 

(A)  The  essentials  of  such  a  system 

It  would  appear  that  such  a  banking  system  must  meet  certain 
Imajor  requlrfments: 

( n  It  must  make  available  at  all  times  an  adequate  sxipply  or 
cash  for  -Invpstrnpnt"  purposes,  for  the  purpose  of  constrqctlon 
of  net  tangible  additions  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Such  cash 
may  be  savinffs  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  currency  and  short- 
term  credit  supply,  or  may  be  bank  credit  created  for  the  purpose, 
or  may  be  a  combination  of  both. 

(2)  It  must,  however,  provide  for  noncommercial  as  well  as  com- 
mercial Increases  In  national  wealth.  In  other  words.  It  must 
provide  funds  which  may  be  available  for  strictly  private  com- 
mercial construction,  or  for  quasi-public  endeavor,  or  for  public 
use,  as  need  may  appear.  Particularly  the  supply  must  be  so  han- 
dled as  to  op)en  up  and  make  possible  new  lines  of  construction 
which  the  community  obviously  needs,  but  which  are  not  normally 
undertaken  by  private  enterprise  Thereby  the  field  of  possible 
capital  construction  Is  vastly  enlarged. 

(3)  The  Interest  rates  mu.st  be  flexible — that  Is,  adjustable  to  the 
need  which  the  country  at  any  given  time  may  have  to  stimulate 
capital  construction.  It  should  tie  possible  to  lower  interest  rates 
to  a  nominal  figure  when  construction  is  to  be  stimulated;  to 
raise  them,  when  It  should  be  discouraged.  In  other  words,  it  Is 
necessary  to  apply  in  the  Investment-banking  field  the  same  tech- 
nique which  has  been  worked  out  In  the  short-term  credit  field. 

I  (4)  As  a  corollary  to  that,  it  is  probably  neces.?ary  that  the  In- 
terest rate  should  be  selective.  There  may  be  every  reason  for 
asking  4  or  even  5  percent  return  from  a  commercial  entcrprl.se: 
but  there  should  be  the  possibility  of  charging,  say.  one-eight  of 
1  percent  for  a  noncommercial  enterprise,  such  as  a  hospital.  It 
la  to  be  remembered  that  when  the  Government  gives  to  a  banking 
organization  the  power  to  create  money,  it  no  longer  is  necessary 
to  offer  an  Interest  rate  to  stimulate  that  creation.  The  Interest 
rate  under  the  cla!«slc  system  was  designed  to  lure  money  out  of 
the  normal  channel  of  consumption  and  into  the  longer  range  of 
Investment;  to  induce  pe<iple  to  divert  money  from  present  con- 
sumption into  constnictlon  by  offering  the  hope  of  future  rewards. 
In  a  word,  to  stimulate  savings  There  should  be  no  such  necessity 
to  stimulate  a  bank  to  use  the  power  which  the  Government 
gives  it. 

(5)  The  use  of  capital  credit  ought  to  be  limited  to  projects 
which  actually  do  result  in  capital  construction  and  in  a  net 
addition  to  the  tangible  plant,  private,  quasi-public,  or  social  of  the 
country.  Just  as  a  bank  credit  in  the  commercial  field  Is  sup- 
posedly limited  so  that  It  will  at  all  times  stay  In  relation  to  the 
floating  supply  of  goods  and  services  moving  toward  consumption 
or  final  use.  so  currency  or  credit  created  for  capital  purposes 
should  be  limited,  to  the  end  that  the  amount  of  It  In  existence 
shall  correspond  to  the  amount  of  capital  assets. 

(6»   Controls  must  be  In  existence  so  that  the  currency  and  credit 

so  created  shall  not.  as  it  mingles  with  the  ordinary  supply  of  cur- 

!  rency  and  credit,  produce  "inflation";   that  is,  raise  the  price  level 

'  of  goods   and   services   solely   because   of   monetary   ftictors.     This 

subject  is  dealt  with  In  a  following  section. 

(7»  Because  a  capital  credit  banking  system  of  this  sort  must 
serve  public  as  well  as  private  ends,  it  cannot  be  exclusively  In 
private  control.  Conceivably,  it  may  be  wholly  under  nonpolltical 
public  control:  conceivably.  It  may  have  units  both  private  and 
public.  ■  But  it  Is  essential  that  the  capital  credit  which  it  supplies 
shall,  never  be  cut  off  merely  through  private  motives. 

(F)   Po.'jrfWe  forms  and  functions 

This  memorandum  is  not  designed  to  attempt  the  elaboration 
of  a  plan  of  capital  credit  banks,  but  rather  to  try  to  examine 
their  possible  underlying  principles.  Nevertheless,  certain  factors 
emerge,  which  must  be  Included  In  any  succes.sful  plan. 

The  point  of  contact  must  be  a  bank  or  set  of  banks  to  which 
there  will  come  people  who  desire  to  construct  additions  to  the 
plant  of  the  country.  The  people  who  come  may  range  from 
Individual  enterprisers  who  wish  to  construct  plants  for  rayon, 
steel  specialities,  or  knock-down  houses;  railroads  which  wish  to 
reequlp  their  lines;  semipublic  authorities  which  desire  to  con- 
struct bridges  or  parks  or  low-cost  housing;  municipalities,  coun- 
ties, or  estates  which  need  to  construct  hospitals,  prisons,  court- 
tiouses.  health  centers,  or  other   necessary  conveniences. 

A  capital -credit  bank  mtist  be  charged  with  the  task  of  asstu*- 
Ing  itsell  that  the  proposed  project  really  does  result  In  a  net  addi- 
tion to  wealth.  Interpreted  broadly.  11  the  money  Is  merely  to 
be  wasted  In  a  project  which  Is  useless  or  unsound,  the  result 
would  be  to  create  credit  without  creating  wealth;  and  to  the 
extent  that  this  is  done,  the  credit  system  is  weakened.  This  is. 
In  theory,  the  lest  which  reputable  investment  bankers  are  sup- 
.'poeed  to  apply  when  determining  whether  they  will  float  a  bond 
l08ue 

The  amortization  rate  of  any  loan  must  be  such  that  the  loan 
I  will  be  paid  within  the  life  of  the  asset  created  by  it. 
L  The  Interest  rate  will  be  determined  as  much  by  social  factors. 
and  by  the  need  of  the  country  for  construction  In  general,  and 
the  particular  kind  of  construction  in  particular,  as  by  any  desire 
to  reap  a  banking  profit. 


(C)  Capital  banking  as  a  profit  enterprise 
The  theorv  that  a  bank  must  "make  a  profit"  today  has  ceased 
to  be  valid,  except  in  an  extremely  limited  sense.  The  profit  of 
the  bank  is  interesting  as  showing  that  by  financial  standards  its 
work  has  been  well  done.  In  the  sense,  however,  that  the  bank 
is  entitled  to  a  profit,  as  a  reward  for  something  or  other,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  its  existence.  A  bank  today  is  a  mecha- 
nism for  creating  currency.  It  receives  this  privilege  from  the 
Government:  there  is  no  more  valid  reason  why  a  bank  should 
make  an  unlimited  profit  for  creating  and  applying  currency  than 
there  is  why  taxes  should  be  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder  and 
tax  collectors  allowed  to  make  a  profit  on  their  collection.  What 
Is  needed  is  that  the  managers  of  capital  banks  shall  be  paid,  and 
preferably  well  paid,  for  their  work,  and  have  an  incentive  to  do 
that  work  carefully.  But  their  Job  is  to  keep  an  even  flow  of 
capital  construction  and  to  see  that  the  country  Is  well  served; 
the  bank  is  not  an  Institution  for  making  profits  for  private  share- 
holders. This  might  be  accomplished  either  by  public  ownership 
or  by  private  ownership  with  limited  dividends,  or  by  banks  char- 
tered to  serve  p>articular  Industries  and  run  on  a  mutual  plan.  In 
this  connection  it  Is  to  be  noted  that,  in  theory,  many  of  our 
largest  and  most  successful  financial  institutions  today  are  non- 
profit; for  Instance,  savings  banks  and  mutual  instirance  com- 
panies. Apparently  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  large  financial  Institu- 
tions to  be  organized  and  run  without  the  necessity  of  a  set  of 
stockholders  asking  for  profits.  The  bulk  of  investment  today  is 
probably  done  through  Just  such  channels.  There  Is,  therefore, 
no  reason  now  for  assuming  that  a  stockholder's  profit  is  somehow 
essential  to  run  an  effective  financial  In.stitutlon. 

Though  essentially  nonprofit,  any  capital-credit  system  must  be 
rigidly  nonpolltical.  We  have  been  in  the  frying  pan  of  having  the 
flow  of  investment  credit  used  in  large  measure  to  build  up  private 
posltlcns  of  power,  and  the  resulting  dangers  are  obvious.  This  Is 
not  a  reason  for  Jumping  Into  the  fire  of  a  public  Institution  under 
political  control  whereby  a  politician  uses  the  mechanism  to  build 
up  his  power  instead.  By  consequence,  the  management  of  a  system 
of  this  kind  should  be  entrusted  to  professionals  who  are  barred 
from  political  connection  or  oClce  but  who  are  alive  both  to  the 
economic  and  social  needs  of  the  country  and  realize  that  political 
movements  largely  do  reflect  those  needs. 

{D)  Operations 

The  conclusion  of  a  capital-credit  transaction  would  presumably 
result  in  the  borrower  selling  to  the  bank  a  bond  or  a  set  of  bonds 
on  agreed  terms.  To  mahe  certain  that  there  will  always  be  an 
adequate  supply  of  cash  for  investment  purposes,  such  bonds  must 
be  rediscoun table  with  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  do  not  see  that  an 
effective  capital-credit  mechanism  is  possible  except  as  It  is  tied  into 
the  Federal  Reserve  machinery.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  subject,  particularly  In  Treastiry  circles;  but  I  believe  that 
on  closer  examination  the  differences  of  opinion  will  disappear. 

There  Is  no  particular  reason  why  the  bank  may  not  take.  If  It 
chooses,  deposits  in  the  same  fashion  that  large  private  banks,  such 
as  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  take  them  today  Such  deposits,  however, 
should  be  definitely  less  withdrawable  than  ordinary  commercial 
bank  deposits,  and  this  should  be  distinctly  understood.  Private 
deposits  so  taken  consist  of  "savings" — that  is.  currency  or  credit 
not  created  by  the  process  of  the  loan  but  withdrawn  from  the  flow 
of  currency  and  credit  adapted  to  the  floating  supply  of  goods. 
Conceivably  also  a  capital -credit  bank  might  issue  its  own  delien- 
tures  for  sale  In  the  open  market  (if  its  operations  were  adjusted 
so  that  it  was  making  an  interest  profit),  but  these,  again,  would 
have  to  be  limited  to  the  commercial  operations  of  the  capital-credit 
bank,  since  in  this  case  It  would  have  to  bid  for  savings,  and  for 
that  purpose  would  have  to  offer  an  Interest  rate.  The  public  and 
quasi-public  functions  of  the  bank  would  have  to  be  financed 
primarily  through  the  creation  of  reserve  credit. 

A  system  of  such  banks  might  he  either  ( 1 )  created  as  a  division 
of  existing  commercial  banks:  (2)  created  as  a  new  national  or 
regional  system;  or  (3)  created  dividing  the  various  capital  banks 
functionally,  as  capital-credit  banks  primarily  interested  in  trans- 
portation: others  primarily  interested  In  particular  lines  of  manu- 
facture: others  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  serving  quasi-public 
and  public  needs. 

It  probably  is  not  practicable  to  construct  a  system  of  this  kind 
out  of  the  existing  commercial  banking  field.  This  is  not  because 
of  any  Inherent  impossibility.  It  is  becatise  commercial  bankers 
have  been  trained  for  generations  in  the  classic  system — that  is, 
that  the  Job  of  their  bank  was  not  to  supply  capital.  The  training 
was  right  in  connection  with  their  present  function;  but  it  is.  of 
course,  wrong  when  they  are  asked  to  perform  an  almost  exactly 
opposite  function.  The  real  difficulty  would  lie  in  securing  men  of 
elasticity  and  training.  Logically,  if  private  units  were  used  as  a 
base  for  all  or  any  part  of  such  a  system,  the  solution  would  be  to 
pernxit  existing  banking  firms  to  apply  for  charters  as  capital-credit 
banks,  where  the  record  of  the  Investment  banking  firm  demon- 
strated that  It  was  successful  In  applying  capiui  to  the  creation 
of  the  need  for  plant.  This  could  not  be  satisfactory  as  an  entire 
solution,  however,  because  investment  bankers  have  been,  naturally 
enough,  trained  only  in  the  pure  profit  system.  They  could,  per- 
haps, handle  that  part  of  the  capital  credit  banking  machineiV  de- 
signed merely  to  serve  private  and  commercial  needs.  For  the 
quasi-public  and  public  needs,  one  would  expect  to  find  personnel 
rather  In  the  yoimger  men  who  had  been  trained  In  nonprofit  sys- 
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terns,  ruch  as  savings  banks  or  mutual  life-insurance  companies, 
and  who  would,  under  a  new  system,  be  p>erforming  much  the  same 
functions  which  they  had  been  doing  up  to  the  present,  except  that 
Instead  of  having  to  think  of  securing  repajtnent  of  the  loan  plus 
a  commercial  Interest  rate,  they  would  now  have  to  think  only  of 
securing  repajTnent  of  the  loan  plus  a  nominal  Interest  rate  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  running  expenses,  plus  an  added  amount  col- 
lected as  a  reserve  against  losses. 

The  regulations  governing  the  administration  of  such  a  banking 
system  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  free  them  from  the  rigidities 
which  now  obstruct  the  fiow  of  capital.  For  instance,  a  capital- 
credit  bank  which  holds  a  jxirtfolio  of  bonds  or  obligations,  not 
primarily  designed  for  resale,  can  do  a  number  of  things  Impossible 
In  the  Investment  market.  If  It  is  dealing  with  a  commercial 
Instrument  it  can.  for  Instance,  demand  a  base  rate  of  Intenyst^ 
but  make  it  flexible,  so  that  in  a  good  year  more  Is  paid.  In  a 
bad  year  less  is  paid;  so  that,  in  a  word,  a  rigid  interest  rate  does 
not  assert  a  constant  pressure  against  the  Industry  at  a  time  when 
the  Industry  may  not  be  able  to  pay  It.  In  this  respect,  it  would 
be  possible  to  put  into  effect  the  theory  recently  expressed  by  Mr. 
Jerome  Frank,  namely,  that  in  a  large  measure  and  in  many  fields 
a  fixed  or  rigid  Interest  rate  no  longer  conforms  to  commercial  need. 
(£)  Interest  rates,  public  and  private 
In  quasi-public  or  public  fields,  the  fiexlbillty  must  be  even 
greater.  There  the  community  as  a  whole  Is  paying  for  the 
wealth,  and  there  is  no  real  reason  for  an  interest  rate  except  to 
set  up  a  reserve  for  the  Inevitable  mistakes  which  are  made  when 
construction  is  undertaken  which  does  not  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
community.  The  only  other  use  for  an  Interest  rate  In  this  con- 
nection would  be  to  discourage  the  tide  of  construction  when  It 
appeared  to  be  too  high.  The  amortization  rate  could  be  made 
flexible,  but  there  is  a  solid  reason  for  Its  existence,  namely,  to 
complete  the  supply  of  capital  credit  In  accurate  relation  to  the 
existing  capital  assets.  Yet  the  amortization  might  be  made  flexible 
60  that  at  any  given  period  it  did  not  bear  too  heavily.  We  are 
merely  at  the  threshold  here  of  a  long  exploration  of  financial 
method  which  has  yet  to  be  done. 

Finally,  the  capital-credit  banking  system  must  Justify  its  exist- 
ence as  much  by  enlarging  the  ba&ls  for  capital  operations  as  by 
supplying  the  capital  operations  which  are  now  conventional. 
PiobaHy  the  most  constructive  contribution  it  will  make  will  be 
opening  up  a  new  layer  of  enterprise  which  is  not  now  compre- 
hended within  the  private  profit  field.  For  this  reason  I  have 
ventured  to  emphasize  the  quasi-public  and  public  elements 
involved.     A  single  illustration  may  suffice. 

According  to  the  hospital  survey  of  New  York  (United  Hospital 
Fund  of  New  York,  1938),  New  York  City  alone  will  need,  over  the 
next  20  years,  in  capital  construction  for  hospitals  (land,  buildings, 
and  equipment),  an  Investment  of  $428,000,000.  This  Is  not  to 
create  a  mlllenium  but  to  keep  the  health  plant  of  New  York  City 
approximately  at  par. 

Humanitarlanism  aside,  this  represents  a  possible  construction 
market  of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  in  a  single  activity,  and  in 
a  single  city.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  no  outlet  for 
capital  constructive  ability  with  this  sort  of  need  in  existence.  It 
is  possible  over  a  period  of,  say,  30  or  40  years — within  the  life  oi 
the  hospitals— for  New  York  City  to  borrow  and  repay  a  half  billion 
dollars.  It  Is  probably  not  possible  for  It  to  borrow  and  repay  a 
billion  dollars— the  aniount  of  capital  construction  doubled  by  the 
interest  rate — without  sacrificing  a  huge  amount  of  other  needed 
construction.  Eliminate  the  Interest  rate  and  you  have  uncovered 
a  new  market.  It  Is  true  that  instead  of  being  organized  by  a 
private  enterprise  this  new  market  Is  organized  and  put  Into  action 
by  public  or  semipublic  bodies,  but  the  economic  effect  of  this 
construction  Is  quite  as  great  as  though  a  private  enterpriser  had 
decided  to  build  a  half-blllion-dollar  railroad. 

A  major  objective  of  the  capital-credit  system  must  be  to  open 
up  as  an  enlarged  field  of  activity  necessary  nonprofit  enterprises 
quite  as  much  as  necessary  profit  enterprises. 

How  rapidly  a  capital -credit  mechanism  will  need  to  develop  this 
class  of  enterprise  need  not  be  discussed  here.  Were  there  a 
general  stoppage  of  Industry  in  the  country,  it  might  have  to  de- 
velop such  enterprise  with  great  speed.  If  such  development  is  not 
needed  now  (I  personally  think  a  great  deal  of  it  Is  needed),  the 
powers  of  a  capital  credit  banking  system  to  that  end  stUl  ought  to 
be  In  existence  as  an  insurance  policy  against  the  next  depression. 
There  has  been  some  dlsctisslon  of  the  type  of  security  which  a 
capital-credit  bank  should  be  able  to  buy.  The  extremely  con- 
servative policy  suggests  the  purchase  of  high-grade  securities  only, 
leaving  capital  which  should  be  represented  by  first-  or  second-hen 
securities  to  shift  for  Itself.  The  more  radical  conception  Is  that 
the  capital-credit  bank  should  be  prepared  to  buy  anything.  Includ- 
ing equities;  that.  Indeed,  It  is  more  important  that  It  should  pur- 
chase equity  securities  which  do  not  find  ready  market  than  sea- 
soned or  top  securities  which  do.  The  fear  arising  from  this  latter 
proposal  rests,  of  course,  on  the  fact  that  where  the  bank  pur- 
cha.ses  securities  which  carry  management  power  with  them  the 
bank  becomes  a  potential  owner  and  operator  of  btislness.  There 
is  perhaps  no  reason  for  attempting  to  resolve  the  controversy 
here.  Obviously,  capital-credit  banks  cannot  become  vehicles  of 
general  control  of  great  chunks  of  mlscellaneotis  Industry:  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  this  tvpe  of  "banker  control"  wotild  prove 
more  satisfactory  than  the  banker  control  exerted  by  the  Invest- 


ment banking  groups.  Yet  If  It  is  recognized  that  today  manage- 
ment has  very  little  to  do  with  ownership,  and  that  the  Important 
thing  in  business  enterprise  Is  to  get  a  good  manager  and  watch 
him,  It  may  well  be  that  an  Intermediate  use  of  Junior  Hen  securi- 
ties might  be  worked  out.  This  Is  mentioned  merely  as  Indicating 
that  the  range  of  measures  available  Is  such  as  to  make  a  niunber 
of  solutions  possible,  avoiding  either  the  danger  of  too  much  man- 
agement by  the  bank  or  the  danger  of  leaving  it  In  a  wholly  helpless 
position. 

IV.    THX     NTCESSART     CONTROL 

The  controls  of  such  a  system  are  so  important  that  they  Justify 
a  separate  word.  Briefly  controls  must  be  In  existence  which  will 
prevent  the  creation  of  currency  and  credit  for  capital  purposes 
from  so  Increasing  the  supply  and  circulation  of  currency  that  It 
will  affect  the  price  level.    This  Is  the  effect  loosely  called  Inflation. 

(A)   Open-market  operations 

TTie  classic  reason  why  commercial  banks  did  not  like  to  create 
credit  or  currency  against  a  capital  loan  was  a  thoroughly  good  one. 
Where  a  loan  was  extended  and  bank  credit  or  currency  created 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Into  existence  a  supply  of  floating 
goods  headed  for  consumption  or  flnal  use.  the  supply  of  currency 
and  credit,  though  it  was  increased,  met  an  equivalent  Increase 
In  the  supply  of  goods,  and  the  price  level  was  thus  kept  In  balance. 
But  If  currency  or  credit  were  created  against  a  static  asset,  like  a 
building,  the  currency  and  credit  operated  on  the  floating  supply 
of  goods  and  not  on  the  building  (or  at  least  only  to  a  limited 
extent  on  the  building).  The  currency  and  credit  floated  Into  the 
banking  system.  Since  the  floating  supply  of  consumers'  goods 
is  more  or  less  constant.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  price  level  could  be 
thrown  out  of  gear  at  once  were  any  considerable  part  of  perma- 
nent or  capital  assets  coined  into  currency,  and  the  currency 
turned  loose  on  the  community  for  use  in  buying  and  reselling 
consumers'  goods.  For  this  reason  every  banker  has  been  firmly 
taught  that  the  creation  of  currency  and  credit  car^not  be  legiti- 
mately used  where  it  is  based  on  capital  assets.  The  famous  ex- 
periment of  creating  currency  against  capital  assets  by  the  issue, 
during  the  French  Revolution,  of  asslgnats  based  on  land,  has  been 
the  classic  illustration.  That  same  danger  exists  in  any  capital 
credit  banking  system  where  bank  credit  and  currency  can  be 
created  against  a  capital  loan. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  precise  danger  exists  in  the 
United  States  at  this  minute.  In  practice  we  are  doing  Just  this 
under  our  existing  fiscal  system.  Because  the  capital  markets 
have  been  closed,  we  have  entered  into  a  public-works  program. 
We  have  financed  that  program  by  Issuing  Government  bonds. 
The  bonds  have  been  in  large  measure  sold  to  the  banks;  and  the 
banks  have  paid  for  them  by  creating  deposits:  that  is.  currency. 
We  have  Ijeen,  in  a  word,  creating  bank  credit  and  currency  against 
public  works,  represented  by  Government  bonds.  So  long  as  this 
is  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and  so  long  as  there  Is  not 
vigorous  commercial  demand  for  loans,  there  Is  no  Inflationary 
effect.  As  the  amount  of  such  credit  Increases,  however,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  business  upturn,  there  may  be  danger  that  the 
amount  of  bank  credit  and  currency  created,  coupled  with  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  speed  of  its  circulation,  will  upset  the  price  levels 
and  have,  therefore,  an  Inflationary  effect.  In  coping  with  this 
danger  under  a  capital -credit  system  such  as  that  here  suggested, 
we  are  merely  coping  with  a  danger  with  which  we  must  deal  in 
any  event. 

The  logical  answer  to  a  supply  of  currency  and  credit  unduly 
expanded  lies  in  the  ability  to  reduce  the  amount  of  that  currency 
and  credit  by  appropriate  reserve  banking  control.  The  principle 
has  been  established  In  the  so-called  open-market  operations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  By  selling  bonds  at  any  given  time  in  the 
open  market,  the  supply  of  bank  credit  and  ctirrency  is  reduced  to 
any  needed  point. 

Though  this  establishes  the  principle,  the  amount  of  bonds  held 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  at  the  present  time,  and  Its  conse- 
quent buying  power,  is  not  suflacient  to  expand  or  contract  the 
amount  of  bank  credit  which  would  be  created  by  a  capital- 
reserve  system.  For  that  matter,  it  Is  not  sufficient  to  contract 
adequately  the  supply  of  currency  and  credit  we  have  out  today; 
and  its  operations  to  be  effective  would  have  to  be  augmented  by 
Treasury  operations  such  as  tlie  resterillzation  of  gold  and  other 
similar  processes. 

What  Is  needed  thus  appears  to  be  an  "open-market  power"  on 
a  national  scale,  operated  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve combined,  or  by  the  Federal  Reserve  acting  for  the  Treasury, 
as  the  case  may  be.  by  which  there  could  be  sold  to  banks  Govern- 
ment bonds  In  volume  sufficient  to  demonetize,  when  necessary, 
any  dangerous  excess  of  bank  credit  and  currency. 

It  Is  true  that  the  banking  system  wotild  have  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  operations  of  this  kind.  I  beUeve  that  bankers 
generally  are  prepared  to  do  this;  that  they  do  not  claim  that  the 
banking  community,  like  a  House  of  Lords,  can  exercise  a  veto  on 
social  and  national  policies  by  the  threat  of  throwing  the  currency 
system  out  of  gear;  that  they  realize  their  business  now  Is  to  main- 
tain a  smooth,  adequate,  and  effective  flow  of  currency  and  credit. 

There  are.  of  course,  subsidiary  open-market  ojieratlons  which 
would  produce  similar  results.  For  instance,  the  capital-credit 
banks  could  sell  their  own  debentures  on  a  large  scale;  or  they 
can  sell  the  paper  they  held  out  of  portfolio  to  commercial  banks, 
and  may  well  adapt  the  type  of  paper  they  buy  with  that  in  mind. 
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Is  rombtiMitJon    tti««  •hmild   produr«  th*  powlblUty  of   opm- 

■Mrlwt  oparstiofM  MSAquat*  to  nwtntain  the  mppljr  of  currency 

'  and  erfldtt  on  mi  evm  kmi  Iti  rrlstton  to  floatlnc  good*,  and  there* 

Ifon  sToid  tn/Utlotiarr  eflccu  on  tti«  b«nk  level.     (For  example. 

•  long'term  loan  miRht  be  repre^nt^d  by  eerUl  note*.    Am  the 

■utunty  of  »ny  n«jt*  approached  within,  aay,  ■  year  or  two.  the 

note  becomn  avallabU*  for  lale  to  a  comnierclal  bank.    Again.  If 

feood*  are  purcha«ed  with  a  low  Interest  rate.  It  wlU  be  perfecUy 

pcnlble  to  dJvido  them  bo  that  part  of  the  bonds  carry  a  rate  of 

Interest   makiiiB   them  attractive  In   the  open   market,   while   the 

balance  of  th«  bonds  carry  only  a  nominal  rate  of  Interest.     In 

I  this   way,   part  of   the   becurltlea   would   always   be   available   for 

resale  ) 

The  steady  amortization  of  loans  made  from  a  capital-credit 
system  would  m  itaelf  act  aa  a  steady  brake  on  tindue  expansion 
of  the  currency  and  credit  system. 

If  necessary,  the  reserve  powers  of  the  Treasury  In  connection 
with  sterilization  of  gold  and  the  like  could  be  called  in  as  an 
added  factor,  though  if  the  Reserve  System  Is  properly  run  there 
should  be  no  need  of  this.        ^ 

(B)   Uae  of  the  interest  rate 

Decisions  as  to  open-market  operations  are  inherently  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  That  System  is  charged  with 
'^;the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  supply  of  bank  credit  and  cur- 
rency in  approximate  order;  and  for  this  reason  a  capital-credit 
systrm  must  be  keyed  into  the  Federal  Reser\e  which  can,  when 
neces«:ary,  accelerate  or  slow  down  the  operations  of  that  system 
by  requiring  higher  or  lower  interest  rates,  or  by  stiffening  amortl- 
ration  terms.     When  necessary,  the  Federal  Reserve  would  supple- 

iment  these  by  balancing  open-market  operations;  and  if  a  situa- 
tion  Is  really  serious,   it   should  be  in  a  position   to  request  the 

I  Treasury  to  use  its  extraordinary  powers  to  assist. 

(C)  LimitiTig  or  suspending  rediscount  privileges 
A  second  great  control  must  be  the  pxjwer  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  limit  or  suspend  rediscount  privileges  whenever  necessary  to 
prevent  expansion  of  the  supply  of  currency  and  credit.  This  is 
the  logical  extfnslon  of  its  power  to  ral.se  the  redlaco\;nt  interest 
rate  When  capital  expansion  proceeds  too  fast,  the  loelc  of  the 
situation  calls  for  limiting  creation  of  credit  for  that  purpose. 
Enterprises  desiring  capital  will  then  have  to  bid  for  savings  in 
the  op^n  market:  and  open-market  operations  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve can  even  restrict,  were  it  absolutely  necessary,  the  amount  of 
savings  jirhtch  could  be  ea.slly  diverted. 

Sunimarlzlng.  the   three   major  controls  must  be   these: 
{l\   Open-market   operations  on   a   large  scale,   which   might   be 
carried  on  by  the  Federal  Reserve  in  conjimctlcn  with  the  Treas- 
ury., and    would    presumably    dovetail    with    the    entering    of    the 
Federal  Government   into  the  bond  market; 

(2>  The  right  to  raise  and  lower  rediscount  rates,  and  by  regu- 
lation to  require  tho  credit  banks  to  raise  or  lower  the  Interest 
and  amortization  rates  they  charge; 

(3)  The  power  to  limit  or  suspend  rediscount  operations  alto- 
gether. 

V.   CONCLUSION 

Certain  points  may  be  touched  on  tn  conclusion. 
-  It  is  sometimes  said  that  any  Idea  of  capital-credit  banking 
Is  "radical."  This,  thou^zh  not  argument,  is  worth  a  word  of 
examination.  Actually,  it  will  be  found  thAt  most  businessmen 
engaeed  In  actual  production — that  Is.  businessmen  who  are  not  in 
banking — are  pretty  clear  themselves  that  there  must  be  some 
radical  overhauling  of  the  bankmg  system.  Paced  with  the  con- 
str.ctlon  of  economic  activity  as  It  flows  through  the  bottleneck 
of  finance-cspitalism.  as  at  present  organized,  they  seek  avenues 
of  escape. 

The  radicalism  of  the  stiggestion  ftindamcntally  lies  only  In  a 
single  field  Control  over  economic  expansion  today  lies  chiefly  In 
certain  groups  mainly  allied  with  the  investment-banking  opera- 
tion. Development  of  capital-credit  banking  undoubtedly  does 
shift  that  control.  New  centers  are  set  up;  center*  which  should 
be  more  responsible  to  the  public,  and  carried  on  by  groups  which. 
by  their  nature,  assume  greater  responsibility  for  maintaining  a 
continuous  economic  flow. 

No  mere  ch^inge  of  the  capital-banking  system  will  supply  the 
ultimate  and  basic  need  for  men  and  organisms  whose  actual  busi- 
ness is  organizing  production  for  the  creation  of  useful  wealth. 
Private  enterprise  has  done  this  almost  entirely  In  the  past.  Pri- 
vate enterprises,  quasi -public  groups,  and  wholly  public  groups 
may  have  to  do  so  in  the  future.  No  one  now  can  foresee  the 
ultimate  nuclei;  and.  Indeed,  a  banking  system  should  be  so 
organized  that  it  will  permit  any  effective  nucleus  to  be  used,  as 
economic  logic  may  dictate.  The  drive  which  sets  men  to  work  Is 
quite  as  much  moral  as  financial.  Plenty  of  energy  certainly 
exists  in  the  United  States.  Work  like  that  of  LaOuardia  in  New 
York,  of  Nathan  Straus  in  the  housing  field,  of  Lillenthal  and 
Morgan  in  the  electric  power  field,  efforts  of  hosts  of  men  in  less 
spectacular  areas  is  quite  as  significant,  today,  as  the  work  of  a 
Harrlman.  a  Huntington,  or  a  Carnegie  of  yesterday  Both  types 
are  creators  of  wealth:  and  we  need  not  undertake  to  decide  which. 
to  the  long  view,  is  most  needed.  A  credit  system  can  be  evolved 
which  will  furnish  all  the  necessary  material  to  put  both  groups  to 
iwork.  If  needed.     But  the  will  to  work  proceeds  from  the  desires 


of  men  to  cnmta  mmaathlng  tisefnl,  whether  for  proflt,  m  moDis« 
menu  to  tbtameivm.  or  out  of  •  ptirer  sptrtt  of  public  s«rvtc«  ot 
•itruinn. 

VI.    KSCOMaCKlfOATIOMS 

It  eeems  to  n»e  that  th*  T.  W.  B.  C.  etin  now,  and  shoul  promptly 
recommend  three  things: 

PJr«t,  that  there  be  drawn,  passed,  and  put  Into  operation,  • 
bill  creaung  a  public-works  finance  corporation,  with  suitably 
guarded  rediscount  privileges  at  the  Federnl  Reserve  bank.  Thl« 
would  mnke  it  possible  for  the  self -liquidating  public- works  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government  to  finance  directly,  instead 
of  through  a  Federal  project.  Like  privileges  could  be  extended 
to  the  munlclpahiles  and  local  units,  so  that  lK>uslng.  hoepltals. 
and  other  necessary  local  Improvements  cotild  be  carried  on,  with- 
out reference  to  the  Federal  project.  Such  Institutions  could 
quote  any  rate  of  Interest  which  was  necessary  to  get  the  business 
done.  The  rate  of  Interest  ought  to  be  almost  nil  In  a  nonprofit 
enterprise  like  a  hospital,  and  rimnlng  up  to  commercial  rates  In 
a  straight  business  proposition. 

Second,  that  a  bill  to  insure  loans  for  a  small  business  be  drawn 
and  passed.  This  would  mean  that  the  small  enterprise  had  Just 
as  good  access  to  the  capital  markets  and  to  banking  facilities  as 
the  large  corporations.  It  would  put  the  small  man  who  cannot 
finance  internally  on  a  par  with  large  corporations. 

Third,  this  committee  should  appoint  a  special  subcommittee 
to  study  out  and  to  report  to  the  next  Ccngrtss  a  bill  providing 
for  capital-credit  banks,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  provide 
capital  for  those  enterprises  which  need  it,  when  they  need  it;  and 
it  should  make  that  capital  equally  available  to  the  Government 
or  to  local  units  for  public  work,  when  public  enterprise  went 
Into  action,  or  to  private  enterprise  when  private  enterprise,  either 
new  or  old,  needed  the  assistance. 

With  these  three  bills  we  should  have  the  elements  for  a  modern 
financial  tool  kit.  These  would  not  solve  all  our  problems.  They 
are  no  panacea,  but  they  would  give  tools  so  that  Initiative  and 
ideas  could  go  to  work,  and  so  that  our  financial  system  could  do 
what  is  expected  of  it.  namely,  to  permit  men,  materials,  ai.d  ideas 
to  combine  in  satisfying  the  obvioxis  needs  of  the  country;  and  in 
meeting  the  increased  demands  which  the  less  fortunate  part  of  our 
population  properly  make  on  the  system  as  a  whole. 


The    Case    for    the    Veteran.s    of    the    Philippine 

Insurrection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  14,  1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion officially  began  February  4,  1899.  The  first  American 
troops  to  engage  the  insurgents  were  the  State  volunteers, 
aided  by  a  few  regiments  of  the  Regular  Establishment,  fol- 
lowed later  by  the  United  States  Volunteer  regiments  and 
more  units  from  the  Regular  Army.  The  State  volunteers 
were  returned  home  about  October  1899,  remaining  in  the 
islands  over  a  year  beyond  their  period  of  enlistment. 

The  insurrection  continued  and  spread  throughout  the 
remainder  of  1899.  through  1900.  to  June  1901.  and  extended 
to  the  southern  islands.  The  United  States  Volunteer  regi- 
ments were  returned  home  in  June  1901.  The  insurrection 
was  fought  from  about  July  1,  1901,  entirely  by  the  Regular 
Establishment;  the  insurrection  was  officially  terminated  as 
of  July  4,  1902,  on  paper  only;  the  bloody  insurrection  con- 
tinued over  a  long  period  of  time  up  to  December  31.  1913, 
despite  the  official  documents  to  the  contrary. 

The  number  of  men  who  served  in  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago between  July  4.  1902.  and  December  31,  1913,  are 
approximately  253.000 — possibly  a  greater  number  than 
served  prior  to  July  4,  1902.  I  could  say  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Congress  it  would  be  almost  Impossible  for  me  to 
enlarge  upon  the  loyalty  and  intrepidity  of  this  much  neg- 
lected group  of  veterans.  They  endured  hardships  of  every 
description,  and  almost  completely  isolated  from  news  of 
home,  and  at  times  even  communication  from  their  own 
headquarters  in  the  islands;  also  suffered  from  lack  of  proper 
food,  contaminated  water,  and  tropical  diseases  of  all  kinds. 
The  campaigning  was  especially  difficult  in  the  southern 
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island*— ffuch  m  Mlndoro.  Lryt«,  Samar,  Cebu,  Panay.  Negrof, 
Mindanao,  and  Jolo, 

History  has  never  fully  told  of  the  gloricms  achievements 
of  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  This  grand  little 
army  was  composed  of  real  soldiers,  tried  upon  the  firing  line, 
veterans  In  fact,  if  you  please,  not  In  name  only — men  who 
were  willing  to  serve  their  country  10,000  miles  from  home 
and  families,  hiking  night  and  day,  sun-scorched  by  day 
and  .soaked  to  the  skin  by  night,  over  mountains,  through  rice 
paddies,  through  dense  jimgles,  fearing  nothing,  and  suffering 
much. 

They  were  witnesses  to  deeds  that  have  never  been  recorded, 
by  comrades  who  have  long  ago  "gone  west." 

These  Philippine  veterans  have  banded  themselves  together 
In  a  grand  organization  known  as  National  Society,  Army  of 
the  Philippines.    An  official  recently  said: 

We  decided  from  the  outset  that  we  desired  to  be  together, 
because  we  fought  In  the  same  land,  ate  of  the  same  rations,  com- 
posed of  Egan  corned  beef  and  bloated  hardtack,  sleeping  In  the 
eame  rice  paddles,  wading  the  same  swamps,  and  suffering  the  same 
agonies,  diseases,  and  hardships.  We  represent  a  body  of  men  that 
for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  our  country  were  transpwrted  to 
distant  shores  to  protect  our  flag. 

A  group  of  soldiers  that  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  10.000  miles 
from  the  homeland  and  established  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power  By  our  sacrifices  our  great  Nation  was  raj^ed  from  a  fifth 
power  in  that  day  to  a  flrst  power  of  today. 

The  National  Society.  Army  of  the  Philippines.  Is  not  the  prog- 
eny or.  offshoot  of  any  other  organization,  neither  do  we  have  any 
antagonism  toward  any  other  group  of  veterans;  we  go  out  of  our 
way  to  cooperate  with  them  at  all  times;  but  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  that  we  believe  it  very  unfair 
that  a  soldier  who  s?rved  In  the  Philippine  Islands  for  2  years  and 
In  some  instances  much  longer,  and  considering  the  above  facts, 
cannot  receive  a  thin  dime  in  peiaslon.  while  a  soldier  who  perhaps 
only  went  to  one  of  the  several  camps  In  the  United  States  for  a  few 
weeks  In  1898  can  draw  a  pension  from  our  Government  of  $G0  a 
month. 

We  heartily  believe  the  time  has  arrived  to  rectify  this  gross 
Injustice,  which  should  have  been  done  26  years  ago.  I  might 
state  that  we  are  the  very  oldest  of  the  Spanish  War  groups,  having 
been  organized  at  IDenver,  Colo..  August  13.  1900.  by  that  brilliant 
officer.  Gen.  Irving  Hale.  The  veterans  of  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion stand  In  a  cla*s  by  themselves,  and  they  should  have  the 
same  protection  as  other  veterans,  based  on  the  same  requirements. 

In  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  orders  to  the  Army, 
these  three  paragraphs  allude  to  the  Philippine  Insurrection. 
I  quote  from  his  order: 

The  President  thanks  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 
in  the  Philippines,  both  Regulars  and  Volunteers,  for  the  courage 
and  fortitude,  the  Indomitable  spirit  and  loyal  devotion  with  which 
they  have  put  down  and  ended  the  great  Insurrection  which  has 
raged  through  the  archipelago  against  the  lawful  sovereignty  and 
Just  authority  of  the  United  States.  The  ta.^k  was  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult and  trying.  They  were  required  at  flrst  to  overcome  organ- 
ized resistance  of  superior  numbers,  well  equipped  with  modem 
arms  of  precision.  Intrenched  in  an  unknown  country  of  moun- 
tains, deflles.  Jungles,  and  swamps,  apparently  capable  of  inter- 
minable defense.  When  this  resistance  had  been  overcome,  they 
were  required  to  crush  out  a  general  system  of  guerilla  warfare 
conducted  among  a  people  speaking  unknown  tongues,  from  whom 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  Information  necessary  for 
successful  pursuit  or  to  guard  against  surprise  and  ambush. 

The  enemies  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  were  regardless  of 
all  obligations  of  good  faith  and  of  all  the  limitations  which 
humanity  has  imposed  upon  civilized  warfare.  Bound  themselves 
by  the  laws  of  war,  our  soldiers  were  called  upon  to  meet  every 
device  of  unscrupulous  treachery  and  to  contemplate  without  re- 
prisal the  Infliction  of  barbarous  cruelties  upon  their  comrades  and 
friendly  natives.  They  were  Instructed,  while  punishing  .armed 
resistance,  to  conciliate  the  friend-shlp  of  the  peaceful,  yet  had  to 
do  with  a  population  among  whom  it  was  Impossible  to  distinguish 
friend  from  foe,  and  who  In  countless  Instances  used  a  false  ap- 
pearance of  friendship  for  ambush  and  assassination.  They  were 
obliged  to  deal  with  problems  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion In  a  country  without  roads  and  frequently  made  Impassable 
by  torrential  rains.  They  were  weakened  by  tropical  heat  and 
tropical  diseases.  Widely  scattered  over  a  great  archipelago,  ex- 
tending over  a  thousand  miles  north  to  south,  the  gravest  respon- 
sibilities, involving  the  life  or  death  of  their  commands,  frequently 
devolved  upon  young  and  inexperienced  officers  beyond  the  reach 
of  specific  orders  or  advice. 

Under  all  these  adverse  circumstances  the  Army  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  accomplished  its  task  rapidly  and  completely.  In  more 
than  2,000  combats,  great  and  small.  It  has  exhibited  unvarying 
courage  and  resolution.  With  admirable  good  temper,  sympathy, 
and   loyalty   to   American   Ideals   its   commanding   generals   have 


JolfMd  wttti  the  dvliun  Sffents  ot  the  Government  tn  hesUnc  the 
wounds  of  war  una  uwurlng  to  the  people  at  the  Phtltpplnen  the 
bleMinas  of  peace  and  prosperity,  indtvtdusi  liberty,  protection 
ot  personal  righu.  ctvll  order,  public  instruction,  and  rellglotis 
freedom  have  followed  Its  footsteps.  It  has  added  honor  to  the 
flag  which  it  defended,  and  has  Justified  Increased  confidence  In 
the  future  of  the  American  people,  whose  soldiers  do  not  shrink 
from  labor  or  death,  yet  love  liberty  and  peace. 


Charles  J.  Golden 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  30.  1939 

On    the    life,    character,    and    public    service   of   Hon.    Charles   J. 
CoLDEN,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  Charles  J. 
Golden  the  Congress  lost  a  most  valuable  Member,  a  man 
who  was  honest  in  thought  and  deed,  an  able  Representative, 
and  one  who  was  as  industrious  as  able. 

Of  Mr.  CoLDEN  and  his  work.  I  can  speak  In  an  Intimate 
way.  As  young  men,  in  fact,  when  I  was  barely  old  enough 
to  meet  the  age  requirements,  Charlie  Colden  and  I  served 
together  In  the  Missouri  State  Legislature.  We  had  much 
in  common.  We  represented  outstanding  farming  counties, 
where  many  herds  of  good  livestock  were  maintained.  Mr. 
Colden.  in  his  county,  and  I.  in  mine,  were  interested  In 
country  newspaper  work,  our  papers  giving  special  attention 
to  farming.    So  we  were  drawn  together. 

The  years  went  by.  Mr.  Colden  left  Missouri  and  located 
in  California.  Elected  in  1932  to  represent  the  Seventeenth 
Congressional  District  of  California,  he  came  to  Washington 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  Congress  in  order  to  learn  more 
intimately  of  the  work  and  the  better  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  duties.  As  a  candidate  for  this  same  Congress,  and 
in  a  State-wide  campaign  in  Missouri,  my  home  State,  with 
56  Democrats  seeking  nominations,  of  which  13  were  to  be 
made,  I  finished  14lh.  Returning  to  Washington  at  the 
opening  of  the  "Jame  duck"  session  of  the  old  Congress,  Mr. 
Colden  and  I  happened  to  travel  from  St.  Louis  in  the  same 
Pullman  car.  I  had  not  learned  of  his  election  to  Congress. 
On  the  way  to  Washington,  he  introduced  himself  by  asking, 
"Isn't  this  Will  Nelson?"  On  being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, he  replied,  "This  is  Charlie  Colden."  It  was  a 
happy  reunion. 

On  arriving  in  the  National  Capital,  I  invited  Mr.  Colden 
to  make  his  headquarters  in  my  office,  supplying  him  with  a 
desk.  We  were  together  until  the  close  of  the  session  on 
March  4,  at  which  time  I  turned  over  to  him  my  office  and 
arranged  for  my  efficient  secretary  to  serve  him  in  the  same 
capacity  that  he  had  served  me. 

Again  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1934,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  again  be  closely  associated  with  Mr. 
Colden  until  his  death.  I  shall  always  count  myself  for- 
tunate in  having  had  such  a  friend.  He  was  an  unusual 
man.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  old  and  beaten  paths  if 
they  led  to  better  places.  As  Illustrating  this,  while  still 
editing  the  Maryville  (Mo.)  Forum,  he  visited  Europe,  when, 
instead  of  taking  the  usual  tourist  routes,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  go  through  parts  of  the  country  not 
frequented  by  tourists,  and  where  he  studied,  first  hand,  the 
real  lives  of  the  people.  The  series  of  articles  which  he 
wrote  of  his  travels,  and  which  appeared  weekly  in  his  own 
paper,  were  outstanding  in  accuracy  and  excellence.  In 
short,  accuracy  and  excellence  characterized  the  work  of 
Charles  J.  Colden.  So  useful  was  he,  so  good  his  judgment, 
so  brave  his  positions  on  public  questions,  that  it  seem*  a 
pity  that  in  these  days  of  doubt,  days  of  stress  and  storm,  he 
could  not  be  here  to  help. 
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The    Trade-Agreements    Program    and    American 

Agriculture 

EXTENSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

I  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

!  Thursday,  June  15,  1929 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JAMES  M    MEAD.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  myself  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trade-Agreements  Program  and  American 
Apriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  TKADE-AcREEMrNTs  Program  and  American  AoRicm-TURE 
Brrm  makkkts  help  solve  farm  problem 

The  Federal  Oovernment  i.s  helping  American  farmers,  through 
the  trade-agreements  program,  to  enlarge  the  remunerative  foreign 
and  domestic  markets  for  their  crops,  while  they  are  seeking  to 
protect  both  their  Incomes  and  the  productivity  of  the  soil  resources 
of  the  Nation  by  balancing  production  and  marketing  with  demand. 
The  greater  the  markets  for  farm  products,  the  less  will  be  the 
necessary  adjustments  In  production. 

Regardless  of  what  production-control  stejjs  farmers  may  take,  it 
Is  obvious  that  better  foreign  aad  domestic  miirkets  for  farm  goods 
are  to  the  advantage  of  American  farmers  and  of  other  American 
economic  groups  as  well.  Such  markets  mean  better  general  indus- 
trial and  business  conditions,  more  economic  activity,  greater  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  wider  distribution  of  those  goods. 
They  mean  more  employment  and  higher  living  standards  on  Ameri- 
can farm.s  and  in  American  cities. 

The  two  programs  of  better  markets  and  better  adjustment  sup- 
plement each  other.  Scundly  administered  they  lead  from  different 
approaches  to  the  same  final  objective — to  Increase  farm  income. 
The  trade-agreements  program  is  administered  by  all  Government 
agencies  concerned  with  commercial  policies,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

LOSS  or  rOREICN   MARKETS 

Before  going  Into  the  details  of  the  effects  of  the  trade-agreements 
program  on  agriculture  it  may  be  well  first  to  briefly  examine  why 
the  trade-agreements  program  fits  into  the  farm  picture.  First,  it 
may  be  menUoned  that  our  farm  export?  were  vulued  at  $1,693,- 
000.000  in  1929.  After  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  these  exports  greatly 
decreased,  until  In  1932  they  had  declined  to  1662  000,000.  or  by 
more  than  a  billion  dollars.  A  billion  dollars  is  a  considerable  loss 
for  any  group  in  the  United  States.  This  loss  In  the  foreign  mar- 
kets eliminated  a  large  slice  of  the  farmers'  national  income:  It 
Wks  a  decisive  blow  to  agriculture.  Prom  1929  to  1932  was  the 
period  when  American  farmers  were  "taken  out  of  the  foreign 
markets."  Let  no  one  tell  you  that  foreign  markets  have  been  lost 
during  this  administration. 

It  Is  recognized  by  all  that  to  regain  the  markets  for  agriculture 
Is  a  rather  slow  and  gradual  process.  Foreign  trade  Is  more  easily 
and  quickly  lest  than  gained.  The  figures  for  1938,  however.  Indi- 
cate substantial  success  in  this  respect.  The  exports  of  agricultural 
products  In  that  year  amounted  to  $828,000,000,  or  a  gain  of  $166.- 
000  000  over  the  depression  low  This  was  the  highest  figure  since 
1930,  the  year  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act.  In  view  of  the 
high  tariffs  and  other  trade-strangling  methods  placed  in  force 
from  1929  to  1933.  together  with  the  slogan  "Btiy  domestic,"  this 
gain  Indicates  substantial  progress. 

The  final  test  of  the  trade-agreements  program  for  the  farmer, 
as  well  as  the  manufacttirer  and  laborer,  is  the  Increase  in  pur- 
chasing power,  or  of  the  advancement  of  the  individual  share 
which  each  one'«  Income  will  buy.  The  trade-agreements  progrjim 
is  designed  to  Increase  the  farmer's  Income  and  purchasing  power 
m  two  different  directions.  First,  from  the  producers  point  of 
view  the  program  lowers  trade  barriers  in  foreign  markets  so  that 
larger  quantities  of  his  products  can  be  disposed  of  abroad.  This 
Is  the  point  which  has  been  emphasized  heretofore  and  rightly  so, 
but  the  other  way  by  which  the  farmer  may  Increase  his  net 
Income  is  by  our  removal  of  some  of  the  excessive  tariffs  on 
products  which  the  farmer  buys.  We  hear  very  little  about  this 
phase  of  the  program.  Thus,  the  farmer,  as  with  other  groups. 
gains  both  as  a  producer  and  as  a  consimier  by  the  trade-agree- 
ments program 

nUSK    RBSTTLTS 

Some  of  those  who  claim  to  represent  the  Interests  of  agrictilture 
continue  to  criticize  the  trade-agreements  program.    It  might  be 


well  for  us.  therefore,  to  examine  recent  foreign  trade  figures  on 
farm  products  with  agreement  and  nonagrecment  countries.  The 
best  over-all  statement  relative  to  foreign  exports  and  the  trade- 
agreements  program  is  that  appearing  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Agricultural  Situation,  Department  of  Agrictilture,  as  foUows: 

United  States  foreign  trade  with   trade-agreement  countries '  and 

with  other  countries 
[Department  of  .Vpriculture  fipiires) 


' 

Year  en  Jed  June  30— 

Inrreas*  (-(-)  or 

1936-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 > 

<ietTfa.s«'  (  — )— 
i937-a&  over  1935-38 

Amount 

Percent 

UnitP'l    .'itates    domestic    ex- 

MUiion 

yjiUion 

MiUion 

MiUion 

ports  of  farm  pr><lucts: 

dollam 

dollart 

dollars 

dollars 

To  the  1»>  countries 

IMi 

aj7 

■AS 

-t-102 

-f55 

To  all  othor  countries 

580 

525 

600 

-i-2u 

4-3 

I'nitPil    States    imtx>rts    ffor 

con.suni  itioni  of  agricultural 

comm(x  ities: 

From  tile  16  countries 

¥» 

600 

4M 

-14 

-3 

From  all  oilier  courlies 

674 

S37 

701 

-1-27 

-H 

'  Bclciuro;  Brazil;  Canada:  Colombia:  Costa  Rica:  Cuba:  El  .-5alvaflor;  FinUn  1: 
France,  indufiinc  her  colonic?,  dependencies,  and  prdtectonitij  other  than  M.iroc.-o; 
UuMteiuaiii;  Honduras;  Haiti;  Kingdom  of  tiiu  Netherlauds.  Nicantgua-  Sweden; 

and  ?^vN  ifzcrland. 
'  rnliininary. 

These  figures  show  that  farm  products  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  the  16  countries  with  which  trade  agreements  were  in 
effect  during  the  periods  defined  rose  by  $102,000,000.  or  55  per- 
cent, from  the  fiscal  year  1935-36  (when  only  three  of  the  agree- 
ments were  in  effect  throughout  the  year)  to  the  fiscal  year 
:  1937-38.  Farm  exports  to  all  other  countries  rose  by  only  $20,000.- 
000.  or  3  percent,  for  the  same  period. 

An  analysis  of  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  farm  products  to 
agreement  countries  shows  that  the  major  portion  was  in  products 
on  which  foreign  countries  granted  concessions.  This  occurred 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  of  the  greatest  droughts  in  our  history 
held  down  farm  exports,  while  these  drouijhts  increased  competi- 
tive Imports  from  1935  to  1937.  Tlie  plentiful  harvest  of  1937  and 
1938  naturally  had  the  reverse  effects  on  Imports  of  agriculttiral 
products. 

EXPORT     GAINS     OF     FARM     PRODtJCTS     TO     SPECIFIED     TRADE -AGREEMENT 

COT7NTRIES 

The  largest  part  of  the  gain  In  acrlcultxu-al  exports  to  agree- 
ment countries  was  a  rise  to  $45,000,000.  or  141  percent,  which 
was  recorded  for  exports  to  Canada.  A  large  part  of  this  Increase 
occurred  in  the  items  on  which  Canadian  duties  were  reduced  by 
the  trade  agreement.  Expansion  in  the  quantity  of  our  exports  to 
Canada  of  some  of  the  leading  commodities  on  which  Canadian 
duty  reductions  were  granted  was  proportionately  greater  than  the 
expansion  for  exports  of  the  same  commodities  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  was  true  not  only  for  some  of  the  drought  commodi- 
ties such  as  wheat  and  oats,  which  expanded  by  an  enormous  per- 
centage on  the  number  of  excellent  crops  of  1937.  but  also  of  a 
ntunber  of  other  leading  items,  such  as  grapefruit  and  fresh  apples. 

The  second  largest  part  of  the  $102,000,000  Increase  in  agricultural 
exports  occurred  in  farm  products  other  than  cotton  to  the  Nether- 
lands. These  exports  rose  to  $28,000,000,  or  by  204  percent. 
Here  also  the  increase  took  place  in  items  upon  which  the  Nether- 
lands duties  were  reduced  by  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement.  The 
third  largest  Increase  occurred  In  exports  of  agricultural  products 
to  Belgium.  This  represented  $19,000,000,  or  an  Increase  of  208 
percent.  The  fourth  largest  increase  was  a  rise  of  $8,000,000,  or  53 
percent,  in  agriculttu-al  exports  to  Cuba.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  not  all  Uade-agreement  countries  showed  equally  favor- 
able results. 

The  conclusion  that  trade  agreements  have  had  an  Important 
effect  on  the  exports  of  agrlctiltural  products  is  corroborated  by  the 
import^  statistics  of  the  trade-agreement  countries  themselves. 
Such  statistics  are  available  from  1934  to  1937  for  the  11  most  im- 
portant of  the  14  countries  with  which  trade  agreements  were  in 
effect  by  1936.  In  10  of  these  11  countries  the  United  States'  pro- 
portion of  total  imports  has  risen  since  the  conclusion  of  trade 
agreements.  The  only  exception  being  Brazil,  where  large  sales  to 
Germany  had.  until  the  beginning  of  1938.  Increased  its  share  in  the 
Brazilian  market  and  reduced  the  share  of  other  countries.  Including 
the  United  States.  The  United  States'  proportion  of  total  Imports 
to  the  U  countries  rose  from  16.5  percent  in  1934  to  20  1  percent  In 
1937.  *^ 

CONCESSIONS     OBTAINED     ON     SPECIFIC     FARM     PRODUCTS     TTNDEK     TRADE 

AGREEMENTS 

The  United  States  has  obtained,  through  the  trade  agreements, 
more  favorable  treatment  on  about  two-thirds  of  its  farm  exports 
to  trade -agreement  countries.  Concessions  on  farm  products 
obtained    from    the    trade-agreement    coimtries    are    far     more 
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numerous  than  the  concessions  on  agricultural  imports  granted 
by  the  United  States. 

Meat  products:  Great  Britain  has  abolished  her  tariff  on  lard 
and  has  greatly  Incrc-^-sed  the  quota  of  American  ham  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom.  Cuba  has  reduced  its  tariff  on  lard 
from  the  United  States  by  more  than  three-fourths.  Canada  has 
reduced  duties  on  meat  products  by  from  12  to  65  percent.  Fif- 
teen other  countries  have  reduced  their  tariffs  or  made  other 
concessions  on  meat  products. 

Fruits:  Sixteen  trade-agreement  countries.  Including  Great 
Britain  and  Canada,  have  reduced,  abolished,  or  bound  their  tariffs 
en  fresh  or  canned  citrus  fruits;  18  have  made  concessions  on 
dried  fruits;  17  on  fresh  fruits  other  than  citrus;  and  18  on 
canned  fruits. 

Grains  and  other  products:  On  wheat,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
abolished  its  tariff  entirely;  five  other  countries  have  made  tariff 
concessions  on  wheat  and  seven  on  wheat  flour.  Ten  countries 
have  made  concessions  on  prepared  milk  products.  Eight  have 
assured  the  continuance  of  the  existing  tariff  treatment  on  im- 
ports of  raw  cotton,  and  others  have  reduced  or  bound  their 
tariffs  on  cottonseed  oil  meal  and  cake.  In  seven  agreements 
there  are  concessions  advantageous  to  exports  of  American 
tobacco. 

FARMERS    AIDED    BY    INDUSTRIAL    EXPORTS 

.American  farmers  are  helped  by  increasing  our  exports  of  manu- 
factured products.  Industrial  workers  in  the  United  States  em- 
ployed in  producing  these  goods  for  export  are  better  customers 
for  American  farm  products,  and  many  farm  products  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  industrial  goods  exported.  For  example, 
approximately  one-tenth  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  United 
States  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  automobile  and  truck  tires, 
and  in  16  agreements  concessions  have  been  obtained  on  tires. 
Five  agreements  include  benefits  for  exports  of  American  cotton 
yarn,  and  10  include  benefits  for  exports  of  American  cotton 
textiles. 

THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THE    AGREEMENT   WITH    THE    UNITED   KINGDOM    IN 
RELATION    TO    AGRICULTURE 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  foreign  market  for  our  farm 
products,  taking  about  a  third  of  our  total  exports  of  agricultural 
products  to  all  countries  of  the  world.  Even  in  1937,  despite  the 
adverse  effects  of  trade  barriers  and  of  earlier  droughts  in  the 
United  States,  we  exported  $261,000,000  worth  of  farm  products  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  concessions  granted  by  the  British  on  all  Items,  agriculttiral 
and  nonapricultural,  cover  British  imports  valued,  in  1936.  at 
about  $300,000,000,  and  more  than  $200,000,000  of  this  consists  of 
fnrm  products  on  which  concessions  have  been  granted.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Briti.sh  agreement  includes,  on  behalf  of  the  non-self- 
governing  colonies  and  Newfoundland,  concessions  on  items  ac- 
counting for  about  $26,000,000  out  of  $52,000,000  worth  of  goods 
imported  Into  those  areas  from  the  United  States.  Including  con- 
cessions on  about  $7,000,000  worth  of  farm  products. 

1.  Grains 

Among  the  most  Important  of  the  concessions  obtained  are 
the  concessiohs  obtained  on  grain  and  grain  products.  The  United 
Kingdom  removes  entirely  her  6-cent  duty  on  wheat — a  duty 
whl!*!,  though  not  high,  placed  us  at  a  great  disadvantage  In  the 
highly  important  British  market,  because  Dominion  wheat  was 
meanwhile  permitted  to  enter  free  of  duty.  Before  this  dis- 
crimination began  In  1932,  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  taking 
about  a  fourth  of  our  total  exports  of  wheat.  On  wheat  flour, 
continued  free  entry  is  guaranteed  by  Newfoundland,  and  free 
entry  or  improved  trade  treatment  is  secured  In  seven  of  the 
British  colonies — these  colonial  concessions  affecting  a  trade  of 
sizable  proportions. 

On  corn  (other  than  fiat  white  corn)  the  United  Kingdom 
guarantees  to  continue  free  entry.  Nearly  all  of  our  com  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  fall  in  this  cla.ss.  The  British  also  bind 
the  10-percent  duty  on  cornstarch. ,  Corn  and  corn  meal  are 
among  the  concessions  obtained  in  various  British  colonies. 

Other  concessions  on  grains  incUide  a  reduction  by  the  British 
of  one-third  in  the  duty  en  oatmeal:  valuable  concessions  on 
rice  in  both  the  British  and  the  Canadian  agreements,  particu- 
larly the  British.  A  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  British  duty 
on  rice  substantially  narrows  the  British  preference  on  Empire 
rice,  which  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  should  assist  toward 
the  recovery  of  some  part  of  the  large  trade  in  this  product  which 
had  in  recent  years  been  diverted  to  Empire  sources. 

2.  Meats  and  meat  products 

As  regards  meat  and  meat  products,  another  group  of  concessions 
have  been  obtained  which  should  be  of  great  value  to  the  livestock- 
producing  and  meat-packing  industries.  On  lard  the  British  have 
entirely  removed  their  10-percent  duty.  Lard  is  one  of  the  biggest 
Items  in  our  agricultural  export  trade,  and  the  British  market — 
always  important — has  in  recent  years  been  the  leading  export  out- 
let. Although  that  market  has  tended  to  hold  up  fairly  well  when- 
ever we  had  ample  lard  supplies  to  export,  the  removal  of  this  duty 
Is  assisting  In  enlarging  and  preserving  it  against  the  inroads  of 
competing  substitutes. 

On  hams  the  British  have  had  no  duty,  but  on  all  cured  pork 
(including  hams)   there  are  restrictive  import  quotas.    Under  the 


British  agreement  the  quota  on  hams  Is  substantially  increased 
and  provision  made  for  further  possible  increases  in  the  futvire. 
On  hams  and  on  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  pork  the  continuance  of 
existing  low-duty  rates  or  free  entry  is  guaranteed  by  the  British; 
and  free  entry  or  existing  low-duty  rates  are  also  guaranteed  for  a 
variety  of  other  animal  products,  such  as  edible  offal  of  various 
kinds,  sausage  casings,  oleo  and  oleo  oil.  and  refined  tallow.  Impor- 
tant concessions  are  obtained  on  animal  products  in  Newfoundland 
and  the  colonies. 

3.  Fruits  and  t^egetables 

On  fruits  and  vegetables  the  range  and  variety  of  concessions 
obtained  in  these  agreements  are  large.  Fruits  have  In  recent  years 
been  the  most  Important  of  the  dutiable  items,  except  tobacco.  In 
our  agricultural  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom;  but  they  have  been 
increasingly  hampered  by  duties  and  preferences  in  favoi*  of  British 
countries.     The  British  agreement  greatly  improves  this  situation. 

On  apples  and  pears — very  important  Items — the  British  reduced 
their  duties,  and  hence  their  preference  to  British  countries,  by  a 
third  during  the  months  when  our  exports  chiefiy  take  place.  On 
a  wide  range  of  canned  fruits  and  fruit  Juices  some  duties  are  re- 
moved entirely,  others  reduced,  still  others  bound  at  existing  low 
levels.  On  raisins  and  prunes  the  existing  substantial  duty  of 
35  percent,  which  has  especially  favored  Australian  raisins  admitted 
free  into  the  British  market,  is  bound  against  increase.  For  both 
these  products  the  British  market  is  very  Important.  In  the  case 
of  prunes  we  have  continued  to  predominate  in  that  market  despite 
the  preferential  duty.  Concessions  on  fruits  are  also  obtained  in 
Newfoundland  and  a  large  number  of  the  colonies.  The  British 
agreement  also  reduces  the  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  canned 
asparagus  and  canned  corn,  and  binds  existing  duties  on  canned 
beans  and  tomato  Juice. 

4.  Cotton 

On  cotton  the  United  Kingdom  guarantees  continued  free  entry. 
Cotton  is  the  largest  item  among  the  agricultural  Imports  from  the 
United  States.  In  1937  the  United  Kingdom  once  more  resumed 
first  place  as  an  export  market,  having  been  earlier  displaced  by 
Japan,  taking  nearly  $100,000,000  worth  of  American  cotton.  While 
the  chief  benefits  of  the  trade-agreements  program  to  the  cotton 
grower  are  of  a  different  character,  this  guaranty  of  free  entry 
nevertheless  serves  to  assure  gainst  the  possibility  of  any  future 
tariff  preference  in  either  country  in  favor  of  Empire-grown  cotton. 

5.  Tobacco 

On  tobacco  the  British   agreement  guarantees  against   any   in- 
crease   In    the   existing   preference    in   favor   of   Empire-grown   to- 
bacco,   a    preference    which    the    United    Kingdom    is    pledged    to 
maintain  until   1942;   but  it  also  Includes  an  undertaking  by  the 
I    British  to  reexamine  the  whole  position  upon   the   expiration   of 
I    this  commitment,  with  a  view  to  possible  reduction  of  the  pref- 
!    erence  at  that  time.     Tobacco  Is  the  most  Important  dutiable  agri- 
cultural Item  In  otir  export  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.    Al- 
though our  share  of  the  British  Imports  of  tobacco  has  declined 
somewhat  as  a  result  of  the  preference,  we  have  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  supply  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total.     Valuable 
concessions    for    American    tobacco    are    obtained    in    numerous 
British  colonies. 

Those  are  the  leading  categories  of  farm  products  on  which 
concessions  were  obtained,  but  the  list  includes  a  great  many 
other  items,  such  as  linseed  cake  and  meal,  hay,  garden  and 
grass  seeds,  nuts  of  various  kinds,  honey,  dried  peas,  and  so  on. 

SOME    SPECIFIC    INCREASES    IN    EXPORTS    OF    AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS 

Many  encouraging  Increases  in  export  trade  In  agricultural 
products  have  occurred  in  items  on  which  concessions  have  been 
obtained. 

During  1937,  the  second  year  during  which  the  agreement  with 
Canada  was  in  effect,  Canadian  imports  of  fresh  fruits  from  the 
United  States  totaled  $7,541,000.  as  compared  with  $5,095,000  in 
1935  (detailed  analyses  of  the  effects  on  individual  commodities 
have  not  been  made  for  1938).  American  dried  and  canned  fruit 
Imports  into  Canada  increased  by  $156,000  and  $47,000,  re:?pec- 
tively.  during  the  same  period.  In  1937.  the  second  full  calendar 
year  after  the  agreements  with  Belgium  and  Sweden  went  into 
effect.  Belgian  imports  of  American  fresh  pears  were  $263,000 
greater  than  during  1934.  while  Swedish  Imports  of  canned  fruit 
during  the  same  time  increased  by  $103,000.  Prunes  and  raisins 
imported  into  Prance  from  the  United  States  showed  a  gain  of 
almost  $500.(X)0  in  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  with  that 
country.  Netherlands  Imports  of  American  raisins  were  over 
2.000,000  pounds,  or  $150,000  greater  in  1937  than  In  1935,  the  pre- 
agreement  year.  Switzerland  took  8(X).0O0  pounds  more  of  dried 
fruit  in  1937,  the  first  calendar  year  under  the  agreement,  than 
in  1935. 

Imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  of  fresh  vegetables 
affected  by  the  agreement  were  almost  $2,000,000  greater  in  1937 
than  In  1935,  while  imports  of  canned  vegetables  and  vegetable 
preparations  lncrea.sed  by  $120,000.  In  1937  Cuban  imports  of 
American  beans,  peas,  onions,  and  potatoes,  on  which  reductions 
in  duties  were  obtained,  were  valued  at  slightly  over  $1,000,000, 
as  compared  with  only  $250,000  during  1933.  the  preagreement 
calendar  year.  Cuban  imports  from  the  United  States  of  caimed 
peas,  sweet  corn,  and  asparagus  totaled  $115,000  in  1937  con- 
trasted with  $10,000  in  1933. 
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Deaptte  the  drouphts  ot  1934  and  19S«,  whkrh  sertmjsly  curtailed 
the  exportable  surplus  of  varloua  pork  products,  exports  of  such 
products  expanded  in  a  ninnber  of  Instances  following  effective 
date  of  concessions  obtained  from  certain  foreign  countries.  Cana- 
diiin  Imports  of  bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  end  other  cured  pork  from 
th?  United  States  were  valtied  at  over  $23,000  In  1937,  or  four  times 
ptreater  than  In  1933:  while  pork  barreled  In  brine  or  dry  salted 
increased  by  nearly  $3O0J000.  Cuban  Imports  of  American  bacon, 
hams,  and  .shoulders  Increased  from  $37,000  In  1933  to  $100,000  in 
1937  and  iraport.s  of  odted  pork  Increased  from  $197,000  in  1933 
to  $s00.000  in  1837.  while  Cuban  lard  Imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  from  $536,000  In  1933  to  $5,000,000  In  1937  Swiss 
Imports  of  American  lard  Increased  over  one-half  million  pounds, 
valued  at  $120  000.  between  1935  and  1937.  With  more  normal 
domestic  supplies  of  these  products.  It  may  be  expected  that  even 
greater  increases  In  exports  will  take  place. 

Swiss  Imports  of  American  wheat  In  1937  were  valued  at 
$1400  000.  against  practically  none  Imported  from  the  United 
States  during  the  2  prior  years  Wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported 
Into  the  Netherlands  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $9  413  000 
In  1937  and  to  $14,506,000  In  1938.  compared  with  $1,600,000  in 
1935.  the  year  preceding  the  trade  agreement  with  that  country. 
Total  imports  Into  Canada  from  the  United  States  of  grains  and 
preparations  upon  which  that  country  granted  duty  reductions  In- 
creased from  $592,000  in  1935  to  over  $4  000.000  In  1937. 

CONCESSIONS    GRANTED    FOR    THOSE    OBTAINED 

Naturally.  In  order  to  obtain  concessions  frpm  foreign  countries 
for  our  farm  and  other  products,  we  must  give  concessions  In 
return.  That  Is  both  fair  and  necessary.  We  have  granted  some 
concessions  on   farm   products. 

Each  concession  has  been  made  only  after  the  most  careful  study 
of  all  the  pertinent  facts.  Where  necessary,  the  concession  has 
been  accompanied  by  safeguards  which  make  It  virtually  certain 
that  the  effect  will  not  be  serlou.«ly  felt  by  the  domestic  industry 
concerned,  even  when  looking  at  the  matter  exclusively  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  share  of  the  domestic  market  which  it  will 
continue  to  enjoy.  When  It  comes  to  the  actual  amount  sold  by  the 
domestic  Industry  and  the  Income  from  its  sales— and  that  is  what 
really  counts — It  Is  necessary  to  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  the 
trade-agreements  program  as  a  whole  tends  to  create  a  better 
domestic  market  Thiis.  a  reduced  share  of  the  domestic  inarket 
for  domestic  products  may  nevertheless  mean  an  lncrea,sed  volume 
of  sales.  Certainly,  It  Is  far  better  for  a  domestic  industry  to  have 
95  percent  of  a  good  domestic  market  than  100  percent  of  a  poor 
one. 

THE    PROGRAM    IS    NATIONAL 

The  trade-agreements  program  as  a  whole  Is  fundamentally  In 
the  Interest  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  and  no  amount  of  misrepresentation  or  misleading  us?  of 
trade  statistics  can  filter  this  basic  fact.  The  a^eements  recently 
signed  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  add  tremendously  to 
the  potentialities  of  the  program  for  agriculture  and  for  the  nation. 

We  realize  that  the  program  Is  not  a  cure-all  for  all  the  Ills  of 
agriculture.  It  does  not  promis-  a  complete  so'utlon  of  the  farm 
surplus  problem  But  It  Is  a  fundamentally  sound  and  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  solution  of  that  problem.  At  the  same 
time,  without  Injury  to  domestic  Industry,  the  prcgram  benefits 
farmers  as  consumers  by  Increasing  the  buying  power  of  the  money 
Income  they  got  from  the  sale  of  their  products.  You  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  prcgram  operates  In  the  Interest  of  the 
entire  Nation,  but  espt-clally  ui  the  interest  of  agriculture.  It  de- 
serves the  loyal  support  of  farmers  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 


National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  15,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  A.  O'NEAL 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
Edward  A  ONeal.  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  over  tlie  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  on  June 
10,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  sun  shines,  the  rain  falls,  the  warm  earth  nurtures  the 
seeds    implanted    in    It    by    the    husbandman,    and    the    unseen 


tdchemy  of  nature  reta  to  work,  producing  a  new  crop  which  will 

provide  food  and  fiber  for  the  people 

The  farmer  ptows  and  plants  and  cultivates,  watching  over  the 
tender  seedlings  to  protect  them  from  weed  and  pest,  ao  that  at 
harvest  season  he  may  gather  a  bountiful  harvest  Into  his  barns. 
He  glories  In  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  feel  of  the  land  beneath 
his  feet  as  he  goes  about  his  appointed  tasks.  He  labors  from 
sun  to  sun,  sustained  by  faith  in  divine  and  natural  law,  and  he 
Is  at  peace  with  the  world. 

The  farmer  Is  not  thinking  of  a  minimum  wage  for  his  efforts, 
nor  of  a  6-hour  day  or  a  30-hour  week;  he  is  thinking  of  his 
crop  and  what  he  must  do  to  make  sure  of  a  rich  harvest.  His 
hours  may  be  long  and  his  labors  trying  when  vagaries  of  wind 
and  weather  leave  him  distressingly  little  time  to  get  his  crop 
planted  or  to  harvest  it  undamaged  by  the  elements. 

He  accepts  the  eternal  challenge  of  the  elements.  He  pits  hla 
skill  against  the  weather,  against  Insect  and  parasite,  drought 
and  hurricane,  as  he  fulfills  the  sacred  obligation  to  feed  and 
clothe  mankind 

His  face  Is  turned  toward  the  sun,  alight  with  hope  and  faith 
and  confidence.  He  knows  Nature  well  because  he  works  Inti- 
mately with  her  in  creating,  out  of  sun  and  soil  and  air.  commodi- 
ties that  are  essential  to  human  life  on  this  earth. 

He  Is  the  trustee  and  shepherd  of  the  new  wealth  that  miracu- 
lously springs  from  the  earth  with  each  recurring  sea.son.  Whether 
he  labors  in  a  cotton  field,  or  In  a  tobacco  field,  or  a  corn  field,  or  a 
wheat  field,  or  In  an  orchard,  or  a  garden  plot,  he  knows  that  he  la 
producing  new  wealth  to  add  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
How  immen.=e  is  the  far-flung  empire  of  agriculture  In  this  coun- 
try Incalculable  wealth  produced  annually  by  more  than  6.000,000 
farm  families  toiling  and  planning  and  hoping  How  Infinite  in 
-variety  and  complexity  of  operation. 

The  farmer  knows  that  he  must  labor  that  people  taay  live  He 
knows  that  he  mu;-t  care  well  for  his  cattle  that  little  children  may 
grow  strong  and  vigorous,  that  men  In  factories  mav  have  meat  and 
bread  to  sustain  them  while  they  fashion  goods  that  people  must 
have  to  live  in  this  modem  age. 

The  farmer  has  learned  how  to  produce  well.  The  best  in  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  brought  to  him  through  the  land-grant  colleges, 
the  Extension  Service,  and  the  county  agent,  \*ho  works  with  him 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  farm.  There  Is  no  problem  of  produc- 
tion which  he  feels  Incapable  of  meeting  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  county  agent,  and  other  great  rural  institutions 
which  serve  him. 

The  farmer  loves  to  produce.  A  rich  harvest  gives  him  satisfac- 
tion and  contentment  as  nothing  else  can.  He  ha.s  habitually  and 
consistently  produced  an  abund'^nce. 

The  only  cloud  in  his  sky  is  the  matter  of  price.  He  wonders  If 
the  price  he  will  receive  at  harvest  time  will  permit  him  to  put  In 
his  house  a  bathroom  that  his  family  has  been  wanting.  He  knows 
full  well  that  8-cent  cotton  or  60-cent  wheat  will  not  permit  him 
to  pay  a  plumber  $1.50  an  hour  for  labor.  We  knows  that  when  he 
produces  a  quart  of  milk  costing  the  consumer  11  cents  he  will  get 
only  3'n  cents  out  of  the  retail  price  and  that  labor  handling  the 
milk  after  It  leaves  the  farm  and  carrying  It  to  the  consumer  will 
get  nearly  twice  as  much  as. he  gets,  or  6.41  cents  He  knows  that 
the  cotton  shirt  he  wears  has  only  a  few  cents  worth  of  cotton  In  It, 
but  that  It  cost  him  a  dollar.  He  knows  that  the  manufacturer  of 
that  shirt  Is  protected  In  his  price  by  40-percent  ad  valorem  tariff, 
while  the  farmer  must  sell  the  cotton  at  a  world  price.  He  knows 
that  here  is  a  problem  which  he  Is  Impotent  to  solve  by  himself. 
His  land-grant  coUege  or  his  county  agent  cannot,  help  him.  He 
knows  that  only  by  farmers  working  with  the  Federal  Government 
to  solve  their  price  problem  as  a  group  can  he  make  any  progress  in 
this  field. 

The  farmer  must  live.  He  must  feed  and  clothe  and  educate  his 
children.  He  knows  that  some  of  his  children  must  go  to  the  city 
because  the  big  city  Is  a  mechanical  monster,  incapable  of  main- 
taining its  population. 

Not  only  must  the  farmer  live,  but  also  he  must  live  under  condi- 
tions that  have  been  created  by  our  Industrial  civilization.  No 
longer  can  the  farmer  live  to  himself  alone  on  his  broad  acres  pro- 
ducing all  that  the  family  may  require.  Not  only  must  he  contend 
with  the  imponderable  forces  of  Nature,  but  also  he  must  lace 
without  flinching  the  stern  economic  forces  released  by  the  machine 
age.  He  can't  trade  some  of  his  food  and  fiber  for  shoes  and 
clothing  for  his  children  His  commodities  must  go  Into  the  churn- 
ing streams  of  trade  and  commerce,  and,  when  sent  to  market,  the 
farmer  hopes  that  the  returns  may  be  large  enough  to  permit  him 
to  maintain  his  family  In  comfort  and  decency. 

It  was  not  the  farmer's  choice,  nor  was  It  of  his  doing,  that 
these  conditions  have  come  about.  Turn  the  clock  back  to  pio- 
neer days,  and  the  farmer  will  know  that  he  will  get  along.  He 
will  eat  and  he  will  have  clothing.  But  he  lives  not  In  pioneer 
days,  but  In  a  streamlined  age.  This  country  has  become  an  indus- 
trial Nation,  and  the  national  economy  Is  man  made. 

As  the  rapid  shift  to  an  industrial  economy  took  place,  the 
farmer  saw  his  soil  despoiled  of  its  natural  fertility  to  furnish 
cheap  food  for  a  growing  industrial  army.  Grim  necessity  forced 
him  to  push  his  productive  efforts  to  the  utmost,  that  he  might 
secure  enough  in  return  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  artificial  prices 
which  the  Nation's  man-made  economy  exacted  of  him  in  aU  of 
his  purchases. 

As  the  chasm  widened  between  the  pioneer  agricultural  economy 
and  the  developing  industrial  economy,  the  farmer  found  It  harder 
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and  harder  to  get  along.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  conditions  he 
faced  could  not  ^-o  on  forever,  liecause  he  knew  that  every  naUon 
In  history  that  neglected  its  agriculture  eventually  paid  the  price. 
The  buried  cities  of  antiquity  are  mute  but  eloquent  monuments 
of  peoples  who  exploited  their  soils  and  their  peasant  population 
until  finally  the  people  en  the  land  not  only  could  not  feed  the 
cities  but  could  not  maintain  them.selvcs.  The  result  was  dust, 
famine,  desolation,  and  destruction. 

In  our  own  Nation,  the  people  paid  little  attent'on  to  the 
problem  of  growing  disparity  between  the  agricultural  and  Indu.s- 
trlal  communities  until  the  shiver  force  of  economic  necessity  drove 
them  to  a  measure  of  recognition  of  the  tremendous  significance 
of  the  situation.  Bitter  experience  taught  this  Nation  that  when 
farmers  could  not  buy.  the  laboring  man  could  not  find  a  Job. 
People  began  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  a  nation  of  stabilized 
industrial  production,  stabilized  prices  for  Industrial  goods,  stabi- 
lized wages,  fixed  tariffs,  monopoly  rates,  and  the  entire  brood  of 
man-made,  artificial  controls,  the  farming  group  alone  was  not 
provided  for. 

Th'  Nation,  In  It''  own  self-interest,  set  out  to  do  something.io 
restore  balance  between  the  farm  and  the  factory,  between  the 
man  on  the  land  and  the  man  off  the  land.  The  parity  con- 
cept of  balance  was  developed.  The  Federal  Government  has 
recognized  in  farm  legislation  the  farmer's  right  to  balanced 
prices  and  balanced  income — prices  and  income  which  will  permit 
the  farmer  to  exchange  his  commodities  on  a  fair  basis  for  the 
goods  and  services  produced  by  other  groups. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  last  year  passed,  and  the 
President  signed,  a  bill  based  on  the  parity  concept.  That  legis- 
lation provided  that  farmers  might  cooperate  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Federal  Government  in  a  plan  to  bring  a  measure  of 
Btab.lity  to  the  farm  community,  equivalent  to  the  stability  en- 
Joyed  by  the  industrial  community.  That  law  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  It  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  stabilize  agriculture, 
even  to  the  extent  of  providing  that  In  case  prices  received  in 
the  market  place  are  below  the  parity  level,  cash  payments  may 
be  made  to  individual  farmers  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
bring  farm  prices  In  balance. 

And  today.  Just  as  the  farmer  has  faith  in  the  sun  and  the  rain, 
and  in  all  the  subtle  alchemy  of  Nature,  he  also  has  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  law  given  him  by  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. This  must  be  so.  becausa  farmers  operating  around  85  per- 
cent of  all  the  cultivated  land  in  this  country  are  this  year  coop- 
erating in  this  broad  program.  And  the  public  generally  appre- 
ciates the  importance  of  a  stabilized  agriculture,  for  only  recently 
a  Nation-wide  poll  indicated  that  62  percent  of  the  people  were 
opposed  to  reducing;  benefit  payments  to  agriculture. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  enemies  of  farmers,  as  usual,  are  seek- 
ing to  divide  the  ranks  of  agriculture.  These  enemies,  many  of 
them  occupying  positions  of  great  power  in  the  fields  of  proce.ssing 
and  d  stributlon  of  farm  products,  have  tremendous  and  wide- 
spread infiuence.  Well  they  know  that  everything  we  have  achieved 
has  been  achieved  by  a  united  agriculture,  and  now  they  attempt 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  commodities,  between  the  different 
agricuitural  regions,  and  between  this  farm  group  and  that  farm 
group. 

Then  there  Is  a  group  In  Congress  that  wants  to  economize  on 
Federal  appropriations.  When  you  analyze  their  plans,  you  find 
that  they  want  to  do  all  of  the  economizing  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer. 

There  are  also  those  who  attempt  to  Inflame  labor  against  the 
farmer.  They  pounced  upon  the  farm  groups  which  have  been 
attempting  to  clarify  by  amendment  certain  parts  of  the  wage 
and  hour  law  which  applied  to  the  packing  and  processing  of 
certain  farm  products  in  rural  areas.  Farmers  have  arkcd  for  little 
more  In  the  way  ot  exemptions  than  seemed  clearly  intended  by  the 
Congress  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  yet  the  enemy  seizes  this 
occasion  to  make  the  absurd  charge  that  the  farmer  is  playing  the 
game  of  the  big  processor  and  distributor. 

The  farmer,  as  he  labcrs  in  his  fields,  knows  well  enough  that 
laboring  people  must  eat  and  that  they  must  wear  clothes,  and  he 
wants  labor  to  have  plenty  with  which  to  buy  what  he  needs.  But 
he  knows  too  well  that  if  his  own  group  is  out  of  economic  balance 
with  other  groups,  then  the  laborer  may  not  even  have  a  job.  The 
farmer  does  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  He  pays  his  taxes  to  support 
his  schools  and  maintain  the  Government,  and  he  is  always  willing 
to  do  his  proper  share.  He  Is  ready  and  willing  at  any  time  to 
meet  with  other  groups  to  work  out  a  plan  for  keeping  the  groups 
In  balance. 

But  he  knows  for  certain  that  the  tariffs  and  the  monopoly 
privileges  and  the  other  benefits  that  have  been  extended  to  other 
groups  have  simply  worked  in  reverse  for  him.  He  does  not  under- 
stand why  he  should  be  penalized  unduly  to  give  tariff  protection 
to  Industry  and  labor. 

At  this  very  moment  the  handlers  and  processors  of  cotton  are 
bending  every  effort  to  split  the  farm  ranks  wide  open  in  order 
that  the  trade  may  have  the  benefit  of  cheap  cotton.  The  farmer 
knows  that  cheap  cotton  never  did  him  any  good,  even  though 
It  means  large  volume  and  profit  for  the  handlers.  He  knows  that 
the  huge  accumulation  of  cotton  that  has  piled  up  must  be 
moved  Into  export  channels,  because  that  Is  the  only  place  for  it 
to  go.  By  history  and  tradition  we  are  a  great  cotton-exporting 
nation,  and  the  cotton  producer  knows  that  we  must  maintain  our 
position.    He  is  willing  to  fight  lor  his  fair  share  of  the  foreign  mar- 


ket for  all  commodities.  He  knows  that  he  must  adjust  his  produc- 
tion to  effective  demand.  He  has  done  that,  and  he  has  had  the 
benefit  of  a  Government  loan  to  maintain  the  domestic  price.  Now 
the  cotton  trade  wants  to  annul  the  loan  so  that  cotton  may  become 
cheap  again. 

The  cotton  farmer  has  his  program  that  has  helped  him,  and 
now  he  Is  being  asked  by  the  cotton  trade  to  back  a  proposal  that 
Is  deliberately  designed  to  make  cotton  cheap,  and  he  sees  his 
farm  organization  subjected  to  vicious  attack — his  organization 
that  has  represented  him  so  effectively  and  so  faithfully  during 
the  years  and  showed  him  how  he  can  Join  with  his  neighbors  to 
solve,  by  united  action,  the  problems  that  he  is  impotent  to  solve 
by  himself. 

But  the  farmer  Is  not  fooled.  He  has  faith  and  confidence  that 
Congress  will  not  permit  sinister  hands  to  undo  everything  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  program.  He  Is  not  fooled  by  the 
uproar  of  the  Interests  that  call  the  organized  farmers  an  iniqui- 
tous "pressure  group. "  He  knows  that  the  old  crowd  that  ran 
things  in  this  country  before  the  farmers  asserted  themselves  are 
selfish  to  the  core,  that  they  want  the  farmer  to  be  a  peasant  and 
to  take  orders  complacently. 

The  farmer  knows  that  he  himself  has  paid  the  bill  for  the 
pressure  groups  that  dominated  national  jxilicles  for  generations, 
and  he  knows  that  everything  farmers  have  secured  has  been  won 
by  organized  effort  by  farmers  themselves  through  their  organiza- 
tions. He  Is  not  going  to  give  up  either  his  organization  or  his 
program,  and  he  has  faith  that  the  present  Congress  will  provide 
him  enough  money  to  make  the  program  work. 

He  knows  that  the  enemy  never  gave  him  a  farm  program,  with 
price-sustaining  loans  and  the  mechanism  to  bring  agriculture 
back  into  balance  with  Industry  and  labor.  He  knows  that  agri- 
cultural income  increased  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  4  years  after  1933,  and  that  the  farm  program  was  a  potent 
factor  In  that  rehabilitation.  And  he  is  taking  Congress  at  Its 
word  in  its  declaration  of  policy  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  namely,  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  stabilize 
agriculture.  He  knows  that  the  soil-con.servation  program  con- 
stitutes the  first  recognition  by  the  Federal  Government  that  the 
conservation  of  our  soil  resources  Is  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
He  knows  that  these  things  have  come  about  because  farmers  were 
organized,  and  so  he  is  going  to  stick  to  his  organization  and  to 
his  prcgram.  With  1939  compliance  with  the  program  at  85  jser- 
cent.  can  any  sane  person  doubt  that  the  farmers  are  for  It? 

The  farmer  sees  this  great  cooperative  program  of  farmers  as 
the  only  way  in  which  farming  can  be  restored  to  its  rightful 
position  in  our  national  economy,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the 
economic  balance  necescary  to  make  this  country  prosperous,  and 
he  Is  going  to  stick  to  It  In  spite  of  attacks  of  the  selfish  Interests 
that  would  like  to  dictate  what  kind  of  a  program  agriculture 
should  have. 

In  the  next  few  days  the  Issue  must  be  met.  A  conference  of 
House  and  Senate  will  consider  the  farm  appropriations.  The 
farmer,  as  I  have  said,  has  done  his  part  in  creating  the  ever-nor- 
mal granary,  which  Is  the  consumers'  guaranty  of  abundance  and 
also  Insures  against  unduly  high  prices.  Now  the  farmer  believes 
it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  appropriate  enough  money  to  make 
the  program  effective  for  the  farmer.  He  looks  at  his  cribs  bulging 
with  corn,  at  the  cotton  warehouse  crammed  to  the  celling  with 
cotton,  and  he  wonders  if  all  this  abundance  is  going  to  mean, 
after  all.  Just  what  it  has  meant  In  the  past,  namely,  low  prices 
for  the  producer.  Farmers  should  immediately  let  Congress  and 
the  President  know  how  strongly  they  feel  on  this  matter. 

The  farmer  rightfully  looks  to  Congress  to  carry  on.  He  knows 
that  Congress  has  been  with  him  in  the  past,  that  ths  President 
has  heartily  endorsed  the  program  designed  to  stabilize  agriculture, 
end  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  given  Its  approval  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  program.  The  three  great  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government,  It  may  fairly  be  said,  are  in  substan- 
tial agreement  on  the  principle  that  It  Is  in  the  national  Interest 
to  bring  agriculture  up  into  economic  balance  with  the  other 
groups  In  this  country. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  how  we  can  raise  the 
national  Income  to  $80,000,000,000.  The  quickest  way  to  do  It.  and 
the  most  effective,  I  believe,  would  be  to  raise  agriculture's  Income 
to  $12,000,000,000.  We  know  from  past  experience  that  labor's  In- 
come would  go  up  immediately  to  approximately  the  same  figure, 
and  without  any  increase  In  wage  rates.  The  increased  business 
that  would  result  from  this  Increased  purchasing  power  among  the 
two  groups  which  do  most  of  the  consumer  buying  would  give  the 
recovery  movement  a  tremendoiis  boost.  It  is  my  firm  conviction, 
supported  by  the  records  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  economic 
cycle,  that  national  income  can  never  reach  the  desired  figure  unless 
the  farmers  are  brought  into  fair  balance  so  that  they  can  buy  the 
products  of  industry  in  normal  volume. 

All  of  our  experience  indicates  that  national  prosperity  cannot  be 
brought  back  by  pouring  money  into  the  top  of  the  economic  P3Ta- 
mid.  It  must  be  applied  at  the  base,  from  whence  It  will  permeate 
to  the  last  nook  and  cranny  of  our  economic  structure.  I  believe 
without  question  that  this  will  be  done,  and  when  that  time  comes 
the  way  will  be  cleared  for  real  national  progress  on  a  program  of 
constantly  Increasing  production  and  consumption  of  useful  goods. 
This  country  has  every  means  necessary  to  attain  prosperity  and 
standards  of  living  heretofore  undreamed  of  if  we  as  a  people  have 
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the  common  sense  to  Insist  on  restoring  fair  balance  between  the 
different  groups.  Until  we  as  a  people  gain  full  understanding  of 
tlus  fundamental  problem  we  will  continue  to  flounder  about,  get- 
ting nowhere,  and  hindering  the  march  of  progress. 


Death  of  Americans  in  Airplane  Accident  in  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSETHUS  DANIELS 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandum  dealing 
with  the  death  of  two  Harvard  students,  Bronson  H.  Rumsey 
and  Daniel  S.  Roosevelt,  and  injury  to  Miss  Carlotta  Con- 
stantine,  in  an  airplane  accident  in  Mexico  on  April  18 
this  year,  and  also  a  speech  by  Ambassador  Josephus  Daniels 
in  connection  therewith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorandum  and  speech 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORANOrM 

On  the  18th  day  of  April  of  this  year  a  plane  carrying  two 
Harvard  students.  Bronson  H.  Rumsey  and  Daniel  S.  Roosevelt, 
who  were  killed,  and  Miss  Carlotta  Constantlne,  who  received  severe 
Injuries,  went  down  in  thick  weather  near  Canoltas,  an  Indian 
Tillage  In  the  State  of  Puebla  Mnurlllo  Islas.  a  farm  worker  plow- 
ing m  a  field  near  by.  hurried  to  the  scene.  The  young  men  were 
dead.  Miss  Constantlne  had  been  thrown  into  a  barranca  and, 
being  terribly  Injured,  was  unable  to  move.  Senor  Islas  lifted  her 
on  his  back  and  carried  her  5  miles  over  a  rocky  and  rough  trail 
to  Canoltas  Indians  removed  the  bodies  from  the  wrecked  plane 
to  nearby  shelter. 

On  the  following  day  Sefior  Manuel  Diaz,  "chief"  of  the  village, 
directed  the  Indians  to  take  the  bodies  to  Canoltas.  There  they 
reposed  in  the  little  church,  pending  their  removal  the  same  day 
to  Mexico  City. 

On  Sunday.  May  28.  the  American  Ambassador.  B4r  Josephus 
Daniels,  accompanied  by  his  secretary.'  Mr.  Stephen  E  Aguirre.  and 
Consul  Robert  McGregor  (the  latter  having  gone  accompanied  by 
Vice  Consul  John  W  Wilson,  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  Immedi- 
ately after  the  accident  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  removal  of  the  bodies),  as  well  as  Vice  Consul  Oscar  Pred- 
rlckson.  visited  Canoltas  to  express  appreciation  to  the  villagers 
for  their  kind  helpfulness  and  voluntary  assistance.  The  whole 
Tillage — men.  women,  and  children — gathered  In  welcome  to  the 
Tlsltors  In  front  of  the  church,  where  the  Ambassador  delivered  a 
brief  address,  to  which  Senor  Diaz  responded  with  feeling. 

Accompanying  this  memorandum  Is  the  address  delivered  by 
Ambassador  Daniels  on  that  occasion. 

ADDRESS     BT     AMBA-SSAOOR    JOSEPHX3     DiANTlI^     AT    CANOrTAS,     OtJADALTTPE 
VICTORIA,   PUEBLA.   SUNDAY,    MAT    28.    1939 

My  mission  Is  a  sacred  one.  I  have  come  today  to  Canoltas  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  grateful  appreciation  of  my  Govern- 
ment: the  gratitude  of  the  families  of  Mr.  Rumsev  and  Mr.  Roose- 
Telt.  the  fine  yoimg  men  who  perished  In  the  tragedy  when  their 
plane  fell  last  month  and  was  burned  near  here;  the  thanks  of 
the  parents  of  the  lovely  young  woman.  Miss  Carlota  Constantlne. 
who  owes  her  rescue  to  Sefior  Maurillo  Islas.  For  these  and  for 
myself  and  officers  of  the  Elmbassy  and  Consulate  General  in 
Mexico.  I  wL^h  to  tell  you,  Senor  Diaz,  Secretary  of  the  Court  of 
Guadalupe  Victoria,  who  in  a  time  of  emergency  proved  a  leader 
In  prompt  efficiency  and  helpfulness,  and  your  official  associates 
and  your  warm-hearted  people,  how  thankful  we  all  are  for  your 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  ennobles  "our 
common  humanity.  Commissioned  by  members  of  the  families  of 
the  splendid  youths  whose  promising  careers  were  suddenly  brought 
to  an  end  near  your  village.  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  their  grati- 
tude, which  they  desire  to  express  In  some  way  suitable  to  the 
■ense  of  obligation  which  they  and  all  of  us  feel  to  the  people  of 
your    vicinage. 

The  peoples  and  Oovemments  of  our  two  countries  have  long 
cherished  the  existence  of  good  nelghbc«-liness.  and  have  rejoiced 
In  Its  attainment  The  evidence  of  Its  application  In  flower  here 
last  month  recalls  a  golden  legend  long  cherished  among  Spanish- 
American  people.     It  is  apposite  at  this  time. 

According  to  the  best  authorities.  San  Ysldro  was  plowing  In  his 
garden  one  spring  day.    He  looked  up  and  beheld  an  angel,  who 


said  to  him:  "The  Lord  wants  to  see  you.  Ysldro.  Come  with  me.** 
He  answered  that  he  was  busy.  "I  can't  go  now.  You  tell  the  Lord 
that  I  am  late  In  getting  my  corn  planted,  and  that  I'll  see  Him 
when  I  have  finished."  The  angel  retired,  but  soon  another 
heavenly  messenger  appeared  In  the  field  and  said:  "The  Lord 
wishes  to  see  you  Immediately.  Ysldro,  and  directs  me  to  say  that 
If  you  do  not  come  at  once  He  will  send  hot  winds  and  drought 
that  will  wither  your  corn."  Ysldro.  dripping  with  perspiration  in 
the  hot  sun.  continued  plowing,  pausing  to  send  back  the  message, 
"I've  seen  hot  winds  and  droughts  many  a  time  before.  They  don't 
bother  me.  I  can  bring  water  from  the  river.  Tell  the  Lord  I  can't 
come  now.  but  I  will  see  Him  when  I  have  finished  planting  my 
corn.  "  Not  long  afterward  another  heavenly  courier  with  stem 
mien  tapped  Ysldro  on  the  shoulder  and  said:  "I  am  commissioned 
to  tell  you  that  the  Lord  does  not  like  your  attitude  and  sends 
word  to  you  that  unless  you  come  with  me  right  now  He  will  send 
a  plague  of  locusts  to  devour  your  corn  from  the  top  and  a  plague 
of  cutworms  to  eat  Its  roots,"  Ysldro  did  not  stop  plowing,  but 
sent  back  answer:  "That  does  not  frighten  me.  I've  had  plagues 
hafore.  but  by  the  use  of  fire  and  hoeing  and  hard  work  I've  har- 
vested my  crop  all  right.  You  tell  the  Lord  I'll  finish  my  plowing 
tomorrow  and  will  see  Him  when  my  work  Is  completed." 

The  messenger  from  the  skies  disappeared,  and  before  the  fourth 
messenger  descended  he  had  finished  several  furrows.  This  last 
angel  had  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  autnorlty.  As  he  flapped 
his  wings  and  walked  along  the  furrows  to  keep  step  with  the 
stubborn  plowman,  the  angel  ipoke  sternly:  "The  Lord  Isn't  going 
to  argue  with  you  any  more,  Ysldro,  He  commands  me  to  tell  ycu 
that  If  you  do  not  come  with  me  without  a  moment's  delay  He  will 
send  you  a  bad  neighbor," 

That  threat  terrified  San  Ysldro,  He  called  "whoa"  to  his  mule, 
stopped  him  short,  and  wrapped  the  reins  around  the  plow  handle. 
The  look  of  his  eyes  showed  that  fear  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

"The  Lord  says  unless  I  come  He  will  send  me  a  bad  neighbor, 
does  He?  I  cannot  stand  that  Infliction,  Life  Isn't  worth  trying 
to  live  with  a  bad  neighbor.  You  tell  the  Lord  I  can  stand  hot 
winds  and  droughts,  locusts,  cutworms,  and  all  kinds  of  plagues. 
I  can  endure  anything  but  a  bad  neighbor,  I'll  go  with  you  right 
now";  and  he  stopped  short  In  the  middle  of  the  row,  not  even 
waiting  to  unhitch  the  mule  from  the  plow. 

The  kindly  people  of  this  community  did  not  need  the  warnings 
of  that  parable  to  act  the  part  of  the  good  neighbor  and  set  an 
example  of  kindness  and  succor  to  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  They  showed  In  an  emergency,  when  death  and 
Injury  came  to  Americans  In  their  village,  that  they  are  good 
Samaritans  as  well  as  good  neighbors. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1929 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  LLOYD  K.  GARRISON 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  delivered  by  Lloyd  K.  Garrison  on  June  7,  1939,  on 
the  subject  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Lawyers'  Guild  has  asked  me  to  give  this  talk.  I 
have  agreed  to  do  so  because  I  feel,  as  the  guild  feels,  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  widely  mlsimdcrstood.  Many  of 
you.  I  am  sure,  are  convinced  that  the  act  Is  one-sided  because  it 
puts  restrictions  on  employers  without  putting  restrictions  on  em- 
ployees. This  complaint  of  one-sldcdness  has  been  rep)eated  so 
often  In  newspapers  and  speeches  that  a  great  many  people  have 
come  to  believe  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  our  Job  as  citizens  Is  to  think  for  ourselves.  And  if  we 
would  Judge  the  act.  we  mast  know  Its  background.  What  was 
the  situation  that  led  up  to  Its  passage  In  1935? 

In  many  Industries  employers  were  banded  together  In  associa- 
tions whoee  object  was  to  prevent  the  banding  together  of  workers 
m  imlons.  These  associations  put  forth  antiunion  propaganda. 
They  lobbied  against  labor  legislation.  The  maintained  blacklists 
of  union  men.  They  aided  members  engaged  in  strikes  or  lock- 
outs.    They  sometimes  supplied  strikebreakers  and  spies. 

Meanwhile  the  right  of  workers  to  associate  was  In  practice  de- 
feated. Men  were  fired  merely  for  Joining  unions.  Foremen  and 
superintendents  would  threaten  discharge,  which  was  equaUy  effec- 
tive.   Spies   were   sometimes   planted   In   union   ranks   and   even 
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wormed  their  way  Into  official  positions.  Company  unions  were 
formed  by  employers,  or  under  their  direction,  and  the  men  were 
herded  into  them.  In  some  communities  private  police  forces 
were  employed,  meetings  were  broken  up,  and  union  agents  were 
run  out  of  town  or  violently  assaulted. 

These  tactics  were  but  little  used  in  Industries  where  collective 
bargaining  had  long  been  established.  But  in  many  industries  they 
were  widely  used — more  widely  than  In  any  other  democratic 
country.  Against  these  tactics  the  workers  were  nearly  helpless. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  passed  to  equalize  the  rights 
of  employers  and  employees  to  organize.  This  It  did  by  forbidding 
the  tactics  I  have  described.  It  brought  about  a  more  even  balance 
of  rights.    It  did  away  with  one-sidedness. 

But  some  of  you  will.  I  know,  have  other  objections.  You  may 
argue  as  follows:  Granted  that  before  the  act  was  passed  the  bal- 
ance of  power  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  employer.  But  then  when 
the  act  came  along  and  guaranteed  the  right  of  men  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  the  unions  became  very  strong.  They  be- 
came so  strong  that  the  balance  of  power  shifted  and  Is  now  all 
on  the  side  of  the  workers.  Those  of  you  who  feel  this  way  natu- 
rally grope  for  some  change  In  the  law  which  wUl  restrict  the  power 
of  unions. 

I  want  to  discuss  this  point  of  view  because  I  know  It  Is  sincerely 
held  It  Is  understandable  because  for  some  6  years  we  have  been 
In  a  period  of  rapid  union  giowth,  with  accompanying  strikes  for 
recognition  and  better  terms:  and  this  period,  like  similar  periods 
In  the  past,  has  produced  a  certain  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind. 
But  wc  must  keep  cool  heads  and  look  at  the  facts.  Actually,  In 
terms  of  percentages  of  men  organized,  the  American  labor  move- 
ment Is  still  very  weak.  The  percentage  of  organization  In  Great 
Britain  is  more  than  double  that  here.  In  Sweden  it  Is  more  than 
four  times  that  here.  But  In  both  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  there 
Is  relative  Industrial  peace.  It  does  not  follow  that  strong  unions 
produce  Industrial  warfare.  The  contrary  Is  generally  true.  In 
those  American  Industries  where  union  strength  Is  greatest — In 
railroading,  coal  mining,  printing,  the  building  and  garment  trades, 
for  example — Industrial  relations  are  among  the  best.  And  this  Is 
not  because  one  elde  or  the  other  Is  able  to  dictate  terms.  It  is 
becau.«e  both  sides  are  strong  enough  to  respect  each  other  and 
becau.se  t>oth  sides  have  found  by  experience  that  It  pays  to  recog- 
nize each  other  and  to  make  and  keep  agreements. 

The  really  difficult  area  of  Industrial  relations  Is  where  newly 
formed  unions  attempt  to  deal  with  employers  who  have  never 
recognized  a  union  before.  The  employers  are  generally  hostile, 
suspicious,  and  resentful;  the  unions  are  generally  Inexperienced 
and  impatient  and  often  expect  and  demand  too  much.  There  Is 
no  absolute  remedy  for  this  but  time.  With  time  the  necessary 
lessons  are  learned,  and  confidence  and  understanding  ripen. 
During  the  process  mediation  by  third  parties  can  be  of  much 
help.  Many  people  think  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Is  supposed  to  do  this  Job.  But  the  law  confers  that  function 
on  the  Labor  Department.  It  does  good  work  but  its  excellent  staff 
Is  undermanned. 

More  than  any  other  country  we  have  been  suffering  from  the 
difficulties  I  have  Just  described — where  newly  formed  unions  and 
employers  who  have  not  dealt  with  unions  confront  each  other 
for  the  first  time.  The  reason  why  we  have  had  more  difficulty 
of  this  sort  than,  for  example.  Great  Britain  or  Sweden,  is  because 
normal  union  growth  In  this  country  was  retarded  by  the  deter- 
mined cpposltlon  of  employers  In  many  Industries,  When  their 
repressive  tactics  were  forbidden  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  the  natural  result  was  an  up  surge  In  union  organization. 
Thus  the  Job  of  learning  how  to  live  together  had  to  be  faced 
all  at  once  Instead  of  gradually.  It  Is  unfair  to  blame  the  law 
for  this.  The  law  simply  struck  off  shackles  which  never  should 
have  been  there  in  the  first  place.  The  reform  was  long  overdue, 
and,  as  with  so  many  other  reforms,  we  have  made  things  harder 
for  ourselves  by  resisting  change  too  long. 

One  other  attitude  of  mind  must  t>e  considered.  It  Is  often  said 
that  unions  are  not  responsible  and  that  somehow  the  law  should 
be  changed  to  make  them  responsible.  Now  the  word  "responsi- 
bility" is  capable  of  two  meanings.  If  you  mean  legal  responsibility, 
the  answer  Is  that  unions  are  alreaidy  legally  responsible.  In  many 
States  and  In  the  Federal  courts,  under  the  antitrust  laws,  they 
can  be  sued  for  damages.  In  all  States  and  In  the  Federal  court! 
they  can  be  enjoined.  In  all  States  picketing  is  regxilated,  and 
racketeering,  violence,  and  Intimidation  are  punishable.  I  know 
that  the  laws  are  not  always  enforced  and  are  sometimes  hard 
to  enforce.  I  know  that  some  unions,  in  some  trades,  are  guilty 
of  offenses  which  no  one  can  condone.  I  deplore  these  offenses, 
and  I  deplore  also  the  fact  that  they  alone  are  what  make  the 
headlines,  and  that  the  public  Is  apt  to  generalize  from  the  head- 
llnfs  and  to  suppose  that  all  imlons  are  alike. 

But  abuses  do  exist,  and  It  is  proper  to  ask  what  the  remedy  is. 
Is  the  remedy  more  legal  penalties?  I  do  not  think  so.  Those 
that  we  have  would  be  adequate  if  they  were  vigorously  enforced, 
as  they  have  been  in  some  places.  In  any  event  penalties  are  not  a 
cure-all  for  human  behavior.  In  Great  Britain,  for  over  a  genera- 
tion, except  in  general  strike  situations,  the  courts  have  been  for- 
bidden by  Parliament  to  entertain  suits  for  damages  against 
unions,  or  to  issue  injunctions  against  unions.  It  can  truly  be 
said  that  in  Great  Britain,  for  most  purposes,  unions  are  legally 
Irresponsible.  And  yet  they  have  developed  a  high  degree  of 
responsibility  In  fact.  This  brings  me  to  the  second  meaning  of 
the  word  "responsibility,"  namely,  responsibility  In  fact.    By  this 


I  mean  the  honoring  of  agreements.  Intelligence,  and  common 
sense  In  negotiating  and  applying  them,  and  honest,  business-like, 
competent  management. 

That  is  the  kind  of  responsibility  which  we  expect  of  unions,  as 
of  employers,  and  It  is  the  only  kind  of  responslbUlty  which  Is 
worth  anything.  How.  then.  Is  It  produced?  It  cannot  be  pro- 
duced except  by  giving  responsibility.  You  cannot  make  an 
individual  responsible  without  giving  him  responsibility.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  groups  of  individuals  like  unions.  To  give  a 
union  responsibility  you  must  recognize  its  status  as  a  negotiating 
agency  and  as  a  necessary  party  to  agreements  regulating  tlie  em- 
ployment relationship.  And  the  wider  the  coverage  of  these 
agreements — as  where  they  are  made  between  a  union  and  groups 
or  associations  of  employers — the  greater  the  responsibility  of  the 
vinlon  In  maintaining  and  applying  the  agreements,  and  therefore 
the  greater  the  likelihood  of  its  becoming  and  remaining  respon- 
sible in  fact. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  experience,  here  and  elsewhere.  As  a  great 
British  industrialist  said  to  me:  "When  you  are  in  the  stage  of 
fighting  the  unions  they  put  up  against  you  their  fighting  men. 
When  you  are  in  the  stage  of  dealing  with  them  on  a  broad  busi- 
ness basis  they  send  you  their  ambassadors,"  By  this  he  meant 
that  every  group  tends  to  produce  leaders  who  are  best  fitted  to 
carry  on  the  particular  group  activities.  If  tnose  activities  are 
fighting  for  existence  and  recognition^  the  group  will  produce  its 
fighters — the  harder  the  struggle,  the  tougher  the  fighters.  If  the 
activities  are  making  and  carrying  out  agreements,  the  group  will 
produce  its  negotiators — men  with  the  requisite  Intelligence  and 
understanding  to  succeed  at  the  task.  This  does  not  always 
happen  at  once,  but  it  almost  always  happens  In  the  long  run. 

I  have  stressed  these  general  considerations  because  they  are 
so  important  and  so  little  understood.  If  we  could  only  per- 
ceive that  there  Is  no  legislative  panacea  for  industrial  peace; 
that  the  existing  penalties  against  union  misconduct  are  sufficient 
when  enforced;  that  in  any  event  the  Imposition  of  penalties  is 
not  the  way  to  produce  responsibility  in  fact;  that  to  get  respon- 
sibility you  have  to  give  U;  if  we  could  perceive  these  things,  the 
agitation  for  amending  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  would 
largely  cease.  Among  the  persons  most  Insistent  on  changes  are 
those  who  originally  opposed  the  act,  who  flouted  it  after  It  was 
passed  until  It  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  who  since 
have  given  It  only  Up  service.  Senator  Bttrke's  bill,  which  repre- 
sents chiefly  the  views  of  this  group,  would  not  merely  amend 
the  act;  it  would  destroy  It.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  seeking  changes 
of  a  different  sort,  the  most  important  of  which  would  enable 
employers  to  take  active  sides  In  the  tragic  A.  F.  of  L.-C.  I.  O. 
struggle.  Without  passing  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  that  strug- 
gle, I  fear  It  would  only  be  Intensified  if  employers  were  to  engage 
In  aiding  one  group  or  the  other. 

The  existence  of  the  split  in  labor's  ranks  bears  heavily  upon 
employers  caught  in  the  cross-fire,  as  well  as  upon  employees  and 
the  public.  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  announced  that  it  will  amend  Its  rules  to  permit  employers 
under  proper  circumstances  to  petition  for  elections.  That  change, 
and  a  few  other  procedural  changes,  can  be  made  without  amend- 
ing the  act.  •» 

It  Is  now  scarcely  2  years  since  the  act  was  validated  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Since  then  strikes  have  declined,  and  Issues  of 
discrimination  and  nonrecognltlon  which  formerly  accounted  for 
nearly  half  oiu'  strikes  have  increasingly  been  taken  to  the  Board 
for  peaceful  adjudication.  Of  all  the  charges  filed  against  em- 
ployers with  the  Board,  about  95  percent  have  never  had  to  t>e 
tried;  about  half  have  been  amicably  settled;  and  nearly  half 
have  been  dismissed.  The  Boards  rulings  are  all  subject  to 
Judicial  review,  and  its  record  before  the  courts  has  been  out- 
standing. 

The  wisest  cotirse,  I  am  convinced,  and  the  one  favored  by 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  is  to  await  further  experience  under 
the  act  before  seeking  to  change  it,  and  meanwhile  to  concen- 
trate on  the  real  Job  of  building  human  relationships  which  will 
make  coUective  bargaining  work. 
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Thursday,  June  15,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  J.  N.  BAKER 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  able  address  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  J.  N.  Baker,  State  health  officer  of  Alabama, 
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before  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  TrafBc  and  Transportation 
Club  on  Monday,  June  12.  1939.  on  "Climate  and  Its  Effect 
Upon  the  Efficiency  of  Southern  Workmen." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Early  last  fall  I  received  from  Mr  Benjamin  Russell,  president 
of  the  Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  letter  stating  that 
h?  proposed  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  study  the  efTect  of 
climate  upon  health  and  efficiency  In  the  South,  especially  In 
Alabama.  Mr  Ru«;;ell  did  me  the  honor  of  Inviting  me  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  that  committee. 

I  am  revealing  no  secret  when  I  tell  yDU  gentlemen  that  the 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  State  chamber  of  commerce  officials 
to  make  a  complete,  thorough -going  study  of  the  effect  of  Ala- 
bama's and  the  Souths  climate  upon  the  health  and  working 
efflclcncy  of  our  people  was  inspired  by  frequent  disturbing  re- 
minders of  a  widcsfjread  prejudice  against  this  section  of  the 
country.  These  offlc:als  realized  that  other  sections  of  the  country 
were  still  living  In  the  nineteenth  century,  so  far  as  their  con- 
ception of  health  and  llvlr^  conditions  In  Alabama  was  concerned. 
Many  otherwise  well-informed  residents  of  sections  outside  our 
providence- blessed  Southland  stUl  think  of  the  South,  Alabama 
Included,  as  a  section  Inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  all  but  uni- 
versally cursed  by  malaria,  coughing  their  lungs  out  from  tubercu- 
losis, reduced  to  physical  impotence  by  hookworm,  made  listless 
and  Inalert  by  pellagra,  and  crowding  our  insane  asylums  and 
almshouses  because  of  sj^phllis.  This  picture,  unTair  though  it  Is. 
placed  this  section  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  bidding  for  In- 
tiuatrtes  and  in  "selling"  its  resources  to  those  with  money  to 
Invest  In  productive,  pay-roll-creating  enterprises.  Wisely,  the 
State  chamber  of  commerce  decided  to  find  out  the  facts  regard- 
ing health  conditions  In  Alabama  and  the  personal  efficiency  of 
the  southern  worker.  Starting  Its  studies  early  last  fall,  the  com- 
mittee recently  completed  its  work,  and  its  findings  have  been 
Incorporated  In  a  report,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
Copies,  of  course,  will  be  available  for  general  distribution. 

This  report  Is  approximately  38.000  words  In  length,  and  when 
published  will  comprise  a  booklet  about  half  the  size  of  a  popular 
novel.  While  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  treat  it  fuUy  In  the 
time  DOW  at  my  disposal.  I  shall,  however,  discuss  briefly  some  of 
the  more  Importriiit  of  the  committee's  findings. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people,  the  South  Is  synonymous  with 
extreme  heat.  Even  many  southerners  tak£  it  for  granted  that  there 
Is  a  tremendous  difference  between  the  temperaure  of.  say.  Alabama 
and  that  uf  Pennsylvania.  It  will  be  surprising  to  these  people, 
and  perhaps  to  some  of  you  gentlenien,  to  find,  as  the  committee's 
investigators  found,  that  the  normal  Alabama  sumnaer  day  is  only 
about  7  warmer  than  a  normal  summer  day  In  that  State.  The 
average  normal  temperature  of  the  cities  of  Montgomery  and 
Birmingham  for  the  mouths  of  June.  July,  and  August  is  80.1  ,  as 
compared  with  a  normal  of  72  5  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Such 
differi'Eces  are  hardly  sufficient  to  set  one  part  of  the  country  off 
from  anothe"".  as  though  It  were  in  a  different  climatic  zone. 
Moreover.  Ai^^bama's  daily  maximum  temperatuie  for  these  three 
summer  months  is  only  89.7  .  Just  7.5^  higher  than  Plttsbiugh's 
maximum  of  82.2'  for  the  .'^amo  period. 

Another  Important  fact  was  unearthed  by  the  committees  studies; 
a  fact  which  should  be  borne  In  mind  in  any  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  Alabama's  climate  upon  personal  efficiency.  In  this  State, 
and  Indeed  throughout  the  South,  the  increase  in  temperature  to- 
ward the  summor  peak  Is  gradual.  Here  In  Alabama  relatively  cool 
weather  one  day  aud  prostrating  heat  the  next  are  rare  Indeed. 
Thus  the  body  gmdually  adjusts  itself  to  the  increasing  heat,  just 
aa  it  may  adjust  itaelf  to  Increasing  dosages  of  certain  drugs. 

Health  and  personal  efficiency  are  affected  by  other  cliinate 
factors,  as  well  as  temperature,  of  course,  and  one  of  these  is 
humidity.  The  committee's  studies  revealed  that  the  relative 
humidity  in  Alibama  was  actually  less  than  in  Pennsylvania  al- 
though the  diff.^rence  is  only  slight.  The  annual  average  (8  a.  m.. 
noon,  and  8  p  m.)  In  Pltt.'^burgh  was  found  to  be  67  percent, 
whereas  the  annual  average  for  Alabama  (7  a.  m.,  noon,  and  7 
p.  m.)  was  found  to  be  slightly  less  than  66  percent.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  winter  months  are  colder,  damper,  and  more  pene- 
trating than  In  Alabama,  while  In  the  late  summer  the  hiunldlty 
is  slightly  greater  In  Alabama. 

Another  significant  fact  unearthed  by  the  committee's  studies 
Is  that  there  is  a  more  marked  change  In  the  temperature  on  an 
average  day  in  Alabama  than  in  Pennsylvania.  The  typical  daily 
range  In  this  State  between  the  highest  temperature  of  the  day 
(presumably  In  or  around  the  middle  of  the  day)  and  the  lowest 
temperature  of  that  same  average  day  (presumably  night)  is  more 
than  19  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  range  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  temperature  within  a  given  24 -hour  period  Is  only  about 
17  degrees  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Thus,  even  the  hottest  davs 
in  this  State  are  followed  by  relatively  cool  evenings  and  nights, 
making  for  refreshing  sleep  and  bodily  comfort. 

These  factors  we  have  Just  been  considering  should  make  for  a 
high  degree  of  personal  efficiency,  or  per-worker  productiveness.  In 
Alabama.     But,  you  may  ask.  do  they? 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  absolute  gage  by  which  to  measiu-e 
personal  eflSclency  for  purposes  of  comparing  Alabama  climate 
with.  say.  Pennsylvania  or  Mew  York  or  Ohio  climate  as  a  factor 


In  the  profitable  operation  of  an  Industrial  establishment.  How- 
ever, an  approximate  answer  to  that  question  Is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  experience  of  industrial  concerns  maintaining  plants  both 
in  Alabama  and  elsewhere.  I  am  unable,  within  the  time  limits 
of  a  talk  of  this  kind,  to  list  the  records  of  those  studied  or 
detail  what  each  revealed.  Tliey  are  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  committee's  report,  to  which  I  refer  those  wishing  this  infor- 
mation. Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  they  tell  a  convincing 
story  of  the  efficiency  of  Alabama  workers,  a  story  which  should 
prove  an  effective  answer  to  those  who  insist  upon  linking  Ala- 
bama climate  with  personal  Inefficiency. 

There  is  a  recognized  relationship  between  health  and  efficiency, 
and  that  relationship  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  obtain  indirectly 
a  picture  of  the  effect  of  Alabama's  climate  upon  Alabama  em- 
ployes' Individual  working  capacity.  This  picture  likewise  is  one 
which  should  prove  gratifying  to  those  who  believe  Alabama  work- 
men can  hold  their  own  with  any  other  workmen. 

Most  of  j-ou  who  were  In  the  Army  during  the  World  War  know 
how  thoroughly  you  and  your  comrades  in  arms  were  examined 
at  the  time  of  entering  the  service  and  later.  If  the  examining 
phjTsician  found — or  thought  he  found — a  leaking  heart  valve,  or 
malaria,  or  syphilis,  or  hookworm,  or  any  other  condition  that 
stood  between  you  and  perfect  health,  that  fact  went  into  your 
service  record.  Even  after  making  proper  allowance  for  hi.unan 
error,  to  which  doctors  are  subject  like  other  people,  we  can  say 
that  the  medical  records  of  the  approximately  4,000,000  Americana 
who  bore  arms  In  1917-18  form  about  as  complete  and  accurate 
a  picture  of  general  health  of  the  male  population  of  the  country 
of  military  age  as  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain. 

What  do  tliose  records  show?  They  show  that  the  Southern 
States  and  thosj  roughly  of  the  Corn  Belt  were  the  most  Intrinsi- 
cally healthful  in  the  Nation.  Alabama  stood  ninth  in  physical 
preeminence  among  all  the  States. 

Tlie  records  of  the  War  Department  show  that  the  average  drafted 
man  from  Alabama  was  not  only  taller  by  more  than  half  an  iiich 
than  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  lacked  only  a 
fraction  of  a  pound  of  weighing  as  much  as  the  national  average, 
but  was  also  taller  and  heavier  than  the  average  drafted  man  from 
either  Maine,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  or  Rhode 
Island.  Tliese  c»mparisons  gain  added  significance,  too.  when  it  Is 
taken  into  consideration  that  Negro  draftees  were  Included  along 
with  the  white  troops  and  that  practically  all  of  these  men  wei? 
born  In  tho  nineteenth,  not  the  twentieth,  century,  which  means 
that  they  had  received  little,  if  any.  benefit  from  the  modern  oody- 
building  and  health-preserving  developments  which  have  marked 
the  progress  of  medical  science  and  public-health  endeavors  within 
the  past  three  or  four  decades. 

Possibly  even  you  gentlemen  are  not  entirely  familiar  with  the 
extent  of  these  developments  and  the  part  they  have  played,  and 
will  play,  in  the  Industrial  development  of  your  Stale.  May  I  refer 
to  them  In  closing? 

Alabama's  people  entrusted  to  their  State  department  of  health 
the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  an  ambitious  program  of  warfare, 
not  primarily  against  death  but  against  death's  ally — disease.  As 
this  State  Is  blessed  with  better-than-average  health  conditions 
with  respect  to  other  types  of  Illness,  particularly  the  deadly 
degenerative  diseases,  this  official,  though  nonpolltical,  arm  nf  the 
State  government  set  out  with  a  determination  to  free  Alabama  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  those  diseases  which,  in  the  still-unior- 
gottcn  past,  gave  rise  to  the  stigmatizing  alliteration — "the  sickly 
South."  Chief  among  these  were  the  so-called  environmental  and 
poverty  disea.'^es — malaria,  hookworm,  syphilis,  typhoid  fever,  tuber- 
culosis, and  pellagra.  It  was  against  these  that  the  heaviest  bar- 
rages of  the  State's  public-health  agencies  were  directed. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  80  percent  of  the  State's  urba^ 
population,  living  in  167  cities  and  towns,  and  more  than  one- 
half  its  total  population,  both  urban  and  rural,  is  protected  against 
hookworm,  typhoid,  dysentery,  and  other  excreta-spread  diseatea 
by  eacient  sewer  systems  and  samtary  privies.  Between  1934  and 
1938,  inclusive,  workers  employed  on  Federal  work-relief  projects 
constructed  approximately  6.000.000  feet  of  new  ditches  and  re- 
constructed approximately  3,500.000  feet  of  old  ditches,  these  op- 
erations Involving  more  than  4,000.000  cubic  vards  of  excavation. 
Approximately  99  5  percent  of  all  the  resideiats  of  Incoqjorated 
communities  in  Alabama,  having  populations  of  500  or  more,  are 
consuming  water  that  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  SUte  de- 
partment of  health.  In  the  field  of  tuberculosis  control  the  State 
health  department  Is  maintaining  traveling  diagnostic  clinics, 
staffed  by  experts.  Through  the  State  sanatorium  subsidy,  pro^ 
vided  by  the  Patterson  Act.  it  encourages  the  construction  of 
county  and  district  sanatoria,  where  those  lacking  the  financial 
means  to  obtain  treatment  at  expensive  private  Institutions  may 
be  restored  to  health.  Free  drugs  are  furnished  to  private  physi- 
cians and  county  health  departments  for  the  treatment  of  svphilis. 
Ninety-flve  diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics  are  now  in  operation 
In  57  counties.  The  SUte  health  department  has  cooperated  in 
the  research  studies  that  have  been  conducted  In  Birmingham  in 
an  effort  to  make  available  to  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  an  effective  Instrument  for  the  curbing  of  pellagra 
long  associated  with  "the  sickly  South. "  This  disease  has  also 
been  attacked  by  tlie  distribution  through  county  health  depart- 
menU  of  yeast,  furnished  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  Alabama  is 
now  one  of  only  thiee  Slates  In  the  Union — and  the  only  one 
south  of  the  Potomac — in  which  there  is  a  full-time  local  health 
department  in  every  county. 
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What  have  been  the  fruits  of  these  efforts? 

A  recent  State-wide  hookworm  study — incidentally  the  only  one 
ever  conducted  in  Alabama  or  any  other  State — revealed  an  Infesta- 
tion rate  of  only  15.3  percent  of  those  examined,  as  compared 
with  an  Infestation  rate  of  53.6  percent — more  than  three  times 
as  high — revealed  by  a  36-county  survey  conducted  In  1911-14  by 
the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission.  Between  1915  and  1937 
Alabama's  malaria  death  rate  dropped  from  22.2  per  100,000  popu- 
lation to  7.6  per  100.000  population,  or  nearly  two-thirds.  During 
the  same  period  this  State's  typhoid  death  rate  dropped  from  29  9 
per  100.000  population  to  only  1.8  per  100,000  population,  or  94 
percent.  In  fact  more  than  twice  as  many  Alabamians  actually 
died  of  typhoid  in  1915  as  were  reported  as  having  the  disease  In 
1937.  Alabama's  tuberculosis  death  rate  dropped  nearly  45  percent 
between  1915  and  1937.  and  provisional  vital  statistics  reports 
Indicate  that  the  death  rate  for  last  year  was  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  the  State.     And  so  on. 

Although  Alabama  is  still  predominantly  rural,  it  Is  also  one 
of  the  country's  leading  Industrial  States  and  promises  to  Increase 
Its  stature  as  a  center  of  Industry  as  time  goes  on.  Recognizing 
this  fact  and  realizing  the  wisdom  of  adjusting  its  facilities  to  this 
growing  need,  the  State  health  department  now  has  an  important 
unit  of  Its  organization,  a  division  of  industrial  hygiene,  with  an 
experienced  physician  In  charge.  That  division's  responsibility  is 
to  assure  the  best  possible  health  conditions  among  the  State's 
great  army  of  Industrial  workers.  Some  1.100  work  rooms  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  eastern  half  and  central  section  of  the 
State  have  been  carefully  studied  as  a  part  of  this  division's  pro- 
gram. More  than  25.000  persons  are  employed  in  these  rooms,  and 
the  health  of  these  workers  vitally  concerns  the  welfare  of  an  army 
of  dependents  estimated  at  approximately  100.000. 

The  division  of  Industrial  hygiene  is  directly  familiar  with  repre- 
sentative work-room  conditions  In  34  counties  of  the  State.  In 
these  geographical  divisions  county  health  officers  are  receiving 
practical  Instruction  in  plants  within  their  Jurlsdicton.  They  are 
being  coached  In  the  potential  hazards  of.  and  general  methods  of 
controlling,  some  50-odd  classes  of  materials  and  physical  conditions 
that  are  of  a  potentially  hazardous  nature.  One  hundred  and  forty 
industrial  plants  are  at  this  time  cooperating  to  make  this  study  a 
success.  In  return  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene  is  suggesting 
general  protective  measures  whenever  that  seems  desirable  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  workers  and  to  minimize  the  neces- 
sity of  training  new  workmen  and  to  lessen  absenteeism  due  to 
preventable  causes. 

Neither  your  State  health  officer  nor  the  committee  which  he 
has  the  honor  of  serving  as  Its  chairman  Insists  that  all  of  Alabama's 
health  problems  have  been  completely  solved.  We  do  contend, 
however,  that  this  State,  blessed  with  a  climate  that  makes  for 
efficient  workmanship  and  contented  living,  is  definitely  on  its 
way  toward  the  elimination  of  its  most  serious  dlsea.se  dangers. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  for  this  committee.  I  bespeak  your  active 
enlistment  In  the  effort  to  tell  the  world,  particularly  the  prejudiced, 
the  nineteenth-century-minded  world,  the  1939  truth  about 
Alabama. 


A  Reminder  to  the  Youth  of  America  on  Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT. F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  15.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
published  by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
entitled  "A  Reminder  to  the  Youth  of  America  on  Flag  Day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Pest  of  June  14.  1939] 
A  Reminder  to  the  Youth  or  America  on  Flag  Dat 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  the  Republic  for  which  It  stands — one  Nation  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

A  flag  Is  a  sjmibol.  It  may  stand  for  something  good.  Or  It  may 
mean   something   wicked   and  destructive   to   all   mankind. 

Old  Glory  waves  over  a  land  that  represents  "liberty  and  justice 
for  all"  •  •  •  in  vivid  contrast  to  other  lands  blighted  by 
barbarism  and  godlessness. 

Americans  have  more  reason  today  than  ever  to  be  proud  of 
America — to  uphold  It  in  peace,  to  defend  and  fight  for  its  Ideals. 


To  the  youth  of  America  we  say:  "Fight  for  your  country  In 
peace  by  driving  Its  enemies  from  you.  Cherish  the  freedom  you 
now  enjoy.     It's  your  birthright  as  an  American." 

A  traitor  has  no  place  In  our  midst.  Especially  when  he  comes 
to  undermine  our  country. 

Shun  the  scoundrel  who  would  destroy  our  national  unity  by 
preaching  group  hatred. 

He  may  ceill  himself  Communist.  Fascist,  or  Nazi.  Recognize  him 
for  what  he  is — an  avowed  enemy  of  America.  America  does  not 
want  him. 

America  wants  no  blood  purges,  no  murder  cults,  no  wholesale 
destruction  of  all  religion.  Swastika  or  hammer  and  sickle — both 
alike  are  a  blight  and  a  menace. 

Stick  to  Old  Glory! 

A    PAGE    FROM    AMERICAN    HISTORY 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  Col.  Isaac  Franks,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Washington.  Haym  Salomon  gave 
his  entire  fortune  to  save  the  American  cause.  He  died  penniless. 
Hundreds  of  Jews  served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

In  the  War  of  1812.  Uriah  P.  Levy,  commander  of  the  brlg-of-war 
Argus,  ran  the  British  blockade  and  destroyed  21  British  mer- 
chantmen.    He  died  a  commodore — the  Navy's  highest  rank. 

In  the  War  with  Mexico.  Gen.  David  de  Leon,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  twice  honored  by  Congress  for  valor  and  ability.  Moses  Albert 
Levy  served  as  Surgeon  General. 

In  the  Civil  War,  10.000  Jews  served  the  North  or  South  with 
distinction  and  honor.  In  the  Confederacy,  Judah  P.  Benjamin 
was  secretary  of  war;  L.  M.  Harby,  commodore  of  the  Navy. 

In  the  North.  Frederick  Knefler,  of  Indiana,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major  general.  Edward  S.  Solomon  survived  every  Important  en- 
gagement to  become  a  brigadier  general. 

Lincoln  handed  Leopold  Newman,  of  New  York,  his  commission 
as  brigadier  general  while  he  lay  dying  of  wounds  received  at 
Chancellorsvllle. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War.  5,000  Jevrtsh  volunteers  answered 
the- call  of  their  country. 

In  the  World  War,  250.000  fought.  Forming  3 '72  percent  of  the 
population.  Jews  contributed  nearly  5  percent  of  the  fighting 
forces.  Approximately  10.000  Jews  held  commls-sloned  rank.  Over 
1.100  Jews  were  cited  for  valor  In  action.  Four  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  to  Jews;  200  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  Of  14,000  Jewish  casualties,  3,400  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans,  proud  of  their  contribution  to  Amer- 
ica In  peace  and  war.  will  always  serve  the  country  they  love. 

Published  by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  greater  love  for  our  fiag. 


Archibald  MacLeish 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1939 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House,  I  have  additional  information  to  bring  to  your 
attention  concerning  the  "fellow  traveling"  activities  and 
connections  of  Archibald  MacLeish,  whose  name  the  White 
House  has  sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  Librarian 
of  Congress.  All  the  facts  which  have  come  to  my  notice 
since  I  first  called  your  attention  to  Mr.  MacLeish  last  week 
verify  completely  the  charge  which  I  made  at  that  time, 
namely,  that  Mr.  MacLeish  has  been  one  of  the  ranking 
"fellow  travelers"  of  the  Communist  Party  in  this  country. 

To  a  large  extent  we  may  know  a  man  by  the  company  he 
keeps.  When  the  Dies  committee  recently  brought  out  the 
evidence  that  Gen.  George  Van  Horn  Moseley  had  met  a 
company  of  persons  which  included  Fritz  Kuhn,  the  head  of 
the  German-American  Bund,  it  was  assumed  by  all  that  Gen- 
eral Moseley  had  placed  himself  in  the  light  of  being  a  "fellow 
traveler"  of  the  crowd  which  Fritz  Kuhn  represents.  Mac- 
Leish has  not  only  been  frequently  in  the  company  of  the 
Communist  leaders  in  this  country,  he  has  accepted  oflQcial 
positions  in  the  "united  front"  organizations  which  they  have 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  propagandizing  their  particular 
brand  of  totalitarian  revolution  in  this  country. 

I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
MacLeish  joined  with  a  group  of  22  persons  in  issuing  a  call 
to  the  National  Writers'  Congress  which  was  held  in  New 
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York  In  June  1937  Associated  with  MacLeish  in  this  call 
were  the  following  well-known  Communists  and  Communist 
"fellow  travelers";  Erskine  Caldwell,  Langstcn  Hughes, 
Robert  Morss  Lcvett.  Paul  De  Kruif.  Malcolm  Cowley,  John 
Howard  Lawson.  Clifford  Odets.  Donald  Ogden  Stewart, 
Waldo  Frank.  Claude  McKay,  and  Ella  Winter. 

When  the  Communists  first  set  about  organizing  writers 
m  this  country  in  1935.  it  was  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  Writers'  Congress.  Two  years  later, 
when  they  called  their  second  congress  of  writers,  they 
dropped  the  word  "revolutionary."  This  action  was  in  line 
with  the  new  policy  of  the  Communist  International  to  try 
to  woo  the  people  of  this  country  with  slogans  about  "democ- 
racy" and  "peace."  Words  such  as  "revolutionary"  were  rele- 
gated to  the  backgroimd,  lest  they  frighten  the  prospective 
converts  to  the  new  people's  front.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  assume,  however,  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  revolu- 
tion had  tx?en  abandoned.  In  all  this  deceptive  and  Mach- 
iavellian maneuvering  by  the  Communists,  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish. the  proposed  Librarian  of  Congress,  was  used  quite 
effectively. 

According  to  the  Daily  Worker  of  June  8,  1937.  MacLeish 
was  elected  a  vice  president  of  the  League  of  American 
Writers,  the  organization  which  was  set  up  by  the  Com- 
munists at  their  congresses  of  writers  in  1935  and  1937. 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
Communist  Party  was  behind  the  setting  up  of  the  League  of 
American  Writers.  A  Communist  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Worker,  one  Edwin  Seaver,  wrote  as  follows  in  the  columns 
of  this  Communist  Party  newspaper: 

It  was  a  genuinely  peoples  front  meeting,  and  at  Euch  a  meet- 
ing It  waa  slgniflcaiit  and  propx^r  that  Browder  spoke  as  a  Com- 
munist. By  doing  so  he  gave  a  tone  and  necessary  sense  of  direc- 
tion the  meeting  might  not  otherwise  have  had. 

Continuing,  Seaver  wrote: 

The  Congress  expressed  "the  conviction  that  now  more  than  ever 
the  Soviet  Union  neids  the  support  of  all  who  see  the  road  to 
socialism  through  democracy." 

Donald  Ogdcn  Stewart  was  elected  president  of  the  League 
of  American  Writers  at  the  same  time  that  MacLeish  was 
chosen  vice  president.  At  the  Congress  of  Writers,  where 
MacLeish  presided  and  introduced  Earl  Browder,  Donald 
Ogden  Stewart  said: 

I  haven't  anything  very  critical  to  say  of  the  capitalist  system, 
except  that  It  is  a  monster — a  monster  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
hitman  being,  every  writer,  to  destroy. 

An  able  critic  of  the  Stalinist  maneuvers  in  this  country  is 
one  James  Rorty.  In  an  article  on  the  League  of  American 
Writers  Rorty  wrote: 

The  American  Writers  Congress  "wa.s  conceived  by  the  Communist 
Party  to  serve  its  interest*,  which  are  the  interests  of  the  Stalin 
regime  in  Moscow." 

Rorty  added: 

That  regime  is  bending  every  efTort  to  procure  the  participation 
in  the  next  war  of  capitalist  America,  alined  on  the  side  of  the  Stalin 
regime  in  Russia 

If  any  man  in  the  United  States  presided  at  a  gathering 
and  introduced  Fritz  Kuhn  as  the  principal  speaker,  and  then 
accepted  the  rice-presidency  of  an  organization  whose  presi- 
dent expressed  sentiments  In  complete  accord  with  those 
of  Pritz  Kuhn.  that  man  would  be  marked — and  rightly  so — 
as  a  "fellow  traveler"  of  the  German-American  Bund.  Well, 
Members  of  the  House,  that  is  precisely  the  position  in  which 
we  find  Archibald  MacLeish  with  respect  to  Earl  Browder 
and  the  Communist  Party. 

According  to  the  Daily  Worker — ofiQcial  Communist  or- 
gan— of  June  5.  1937,  page  1,  Archibald  MacLeish  said  in 
opening  the  American  Writers  Congress: 

Supp<\rt  the  Spanish  Loyalists  who  are  fighting  otir  futtire  battles 
on  the  battlefields  of  Spain  now. 

At  this  congress,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  Earl  Brow- 
der. Communist  leader,  was  the  guest  speaker  and  was  pre- 
sented by  MacLeish. 


The  Daily  Worker  of  February  15.  1937.  announced  that 
Archibald  MacLeish,  along  with  Communist  Party  members 
and  "fellow  travelers,"  has  been  raising  funds  to  send  ambu- 
lances to  Loyalist  Spain. 

On  June  22,  1937,  the  New  Masses  (another  Communist 
organ)  carried  an  article  written  by  Archibald  MacLeish, 
entitled  "The  War  Is  Ours,"  in  which  he  aigues  at  con- 
siderable length  the  justification  of  his  association  with 
Communists  in  the  defense  of  the  Spanish  Loyalist  cause. 

The  New  Masses,  in  its  issue  of  June  9.  1937.  page  25. 
announces  that  Archibald  MacLeish  was  a  patron  of  the 
meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Julius  Rosenthal 
Memorial  Committtee.  along  with  well-known  Communists 
and  "fellow  travelers." 

In  a  book  entitled  "Living  Authors,"  by  Stanley  Jaspon 
Kunitz,  published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York.  1931, 
now  on  hand  at  the  Congressional  Library,  there  is  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Archibald  MacLei.sh  which  purports  to 
quote  MacLeish  as  making  the  following  statements,  among 
others : 

(1)  "But  could  never  believe  in  the  law." 

(2)  "Went  abroad  in  a  hospital  unit  so  as  to  do  the  right 
thing,  but  not  be  hurt." 

*3)  "Taught  for  year  at  Harvard  to  avoid  again  going  to 
work." 

A  former  Massachusetts  State  extension  Instructor  of  col- 
lege-graduate courses  in  philosophy  at  Harvard  University 
Informed  me  that  on — 

The  12th  of  October  1938.  in  the  nighttime,  a  group  of  450  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  recruited  from  among  Harvard  undergrad- 
uates, gathered  in  Cantaregia  Hall  at  the  university  to  hear  Gran- 
ville Hicks,  self -avowed  Communist,  make  his  first  public  address 
in  Cambridge  since  he  took  up  the  Harvard  post.  Accompanying 
*^*blm  as  speakers  were  Archibald  MacLeish,  poet,  and  Joseph  North, 
editor  of  the  Communist  publication,  the  New  Masses. 

All  three  speakers  made  a  defense  of  left-wing  journalism, 
while  Hicks  made  a  financial  plea  in  the  interests  of  the  New 
Masses. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  for  June  1939,  Archibald 
MacLeish  takes  the  position  that  the  time  has  come  for  poets 
to  write  of  revolution. 

Without  the  slightest  straining  of  the  evidence,  which  13 
too  voluminous  to  burden  the  Record,  it  is  clear  that  Archi- 
bald MacLeish  has  been  a  "fellow  traveler"  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  is  therefore  absolutely  disqualified  to  fill 
the  highly  important  post  to  which  he  has  been  named  by 
the  President. 


Archibald  MacLeLsh 


EXTENSION"  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1939 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Herald  entitled  "Librarian  MacLeish,"  and  also 
an  editorial  from  the  Boston  Globe  entitled  "Notable 
Choice,"  both  of  which  are  highly  complimentary  to  Mr. 
MacLeish: 

(From   the  Boston  Herald  of  Jime   8,   19391 

LIBRARIAN    MACLEISH 

The  enthusiasm  in  Washtnfrton  when  the  President  named 
Archibald  MncLeish  as  Librarian  of  Congress,  to  succeed  Herbert 
Putnam,  will  be  duplicated  here,  in  New  York,  and  wherever  Mr. 
MacLeish  is  known.  It  was  said  of  Herbert  Hoover  that  he  selected 
the  ideal  man  when  he  named  Justice  Cardozo  to  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  almost  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  honoring  of  Mr. 
MacLeish, 

He  was  first  man  In  his  class  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
declined  an  appointment  to  the  faculty.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  lawyers  in  Boston  when  he  leit  one  of  the 
leading  law  finaa  to  give  all  his  time  to  literature.    As  an  editoi 
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of  Portune,  a  Pulitzer  prize  winner  In  poetry,  a  writer  of  excel- 
lent prose,  a  man  of  affairs,  an  administrator,  and,  as  the  Presi- 
dent characterized  him,  "a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,"  he  de- 
serves  immediate,   unanimous,   hearty   confirmation. 

The  President  wUl  be  criticized,  perhaps,  for  his  failure  to  pick 
a  trained  librarian.  The  obvious  reply  is  that  far  more  than 
technical  ability  is  requisite  for  the  supervision  of  one  of  the 
great  libraries  of  the  world.  A  skUled  orthodox  librarian  could 
have  been  found  easily  enough,  but  none  with  the  quidiflcations 
of  lii.  Putnam.  The  purely  professional  features  of  the  position 
can  be  learned  easily  by  a  man  of  Mr.  MacLeiah's  endowments 
and  experience. 

A  pleasing  personality  and  a  marked  aptitude  In  speech,  public 
and  private,  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his  relations 
with  Members  of  Congress.  The  entirely  nonpolitical  nature  of 
the  appointment  makes  it  all  the  more  pleasing. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe  of  Jime  8,  1939] 

NOTABLE    CHOICE 

The  nomination  of  Archibald  MacLeish  to  be  head  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  brings  to  one  of  the  great  ctoltural  centers  of  the 
world  a  man  of  achievement  and  imagination.  As  p.oet,  editor, 
and  director  of  the  Niemann  fellowships  in  Journalism  at  Har- 
Tard,  Mr.  MacLeish  Is  ranked  in  the  forefront  of  American  men  of 
letters. 

The  magnificent  Library  at  Washington  is  far  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  books.  Among  its  possessions  are  priceless  manu- 
scripts, rare  pictures,  and  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  films 
and  records  which  will  keep  the  personages  and  events  of  today 
and  tomorrow  alive  and  fresh  lor  generations  yet  to  come. 

The  broad  foundations  on  which  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam  built  for 
the  past  40  years  support  an  Institution  aptly  described  as  a  unl- 
Tersity  without  lecturers  or  laboratories.  The  services  it  renders 
to  siudents  who  come  to  it  from  all  countries  of  the  earth  are 
almost  infinite  in  their  variety. 

With  Mr.  MacLeish  as  Librarian,  the  work  may  be  expected  to 
extend  in  directions  not  yet  guessed.  The  combination  of  man 
and  opportunity  is  a  great  prospect  for  the  future. 


Power   Development   at   Niagara   and    Bonneville 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1939 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  on  this 
floor,  and  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  the  Bonneville  power  legis- 
lation, I  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the  monopolistic  develop- 
ment at  Niagara.  Since  that  time  I  have  investigated 
further,  and  I  now  present  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  pro- 
visions for  public  utilization  of  Niagara  and  Bonneville  bene- 
fits. I  am  doing  this  in  order  to  clarify  the  issues,  and  to 
throw  light  on  the  principles  which  should  control  toward 
the  eCBcient  utilization  of  the  people's  natural  resources  in 
the  interests  of  public  welfare. 

I  propose  to  show  that  Niagara  power  is  really  the  prop- 
erty of  the  people,  and  has  been  wrongfully  appropriated  by 
private  interests  without  the  people  gaining  any  material 
benefits  therefrom.  The  employment  of  labor  resulting  from 
this  immense  development  has  been  comparatively  Insig- 
nificant. The  tolls  collected  in  resale  rates  from  domestic 
and  commercial  consumers  have  been  exorbitant  and  un- 
reasonable. This  development  has  been  primarily  used  to 
foster  monopoly,  giving  immense  earnings  to  a  limited  group. 
This  monopoly  has  caused  widespread  unemployment  in  the 
copper  States  through  the  substitution  of  monopolistically 
produced  aluminum  for  copper.  It  has  also  placed  a  heavy 
financial  burden  on  our  farmers  who  are  forced  to  use 
chemicals  for  weed  destruction.  All  the  sodium  chlorate 
commercially  manufactured  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
one  firm  at  Niagara — which  absorbs  profits  resulting  from 
cheap  power. 

From  the  Niagara  experience,  I  will  trace  the  evolution 
of  the  principles  governing  a  sound  national  power  policy. 
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Then  I  wIH  point  out  how  those  principles  are  covered  in  the 
organic  Bonneville  Act,  and  how  the  application  of  these 
principles  can  be  used  in  the  public  interest  to  build  a  great 
empire  in  the  Northwest.  What  we  desire,  above  all  things, 
is  that  Bonneville  power  development  shall  not  be  a  scandal- 
ous repetition  of  Niagara. 

NIACASA    POWER 

The  Niagara  River  discharges  into  Lake  Ontario,  on  the 
average,  215,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  This  is 
practically  a  steady  flow  regulated  by  the  great  storage  reser- 
voirs of  the  upper  Great  Lakes,  which  contain  one-half  of 
the  world's  supply  of  fresh  water.  The  net  fall  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  is  310  feet.  If  all  this  water  were 
utilized  to  produce  power  under  this  fall,  7,000.000  horse- 
power could  be  produced.  This  is  but  one-third  of  what 
can  be  produced  on  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries. 
The  actual  development  on  both  sides  at  Niagara  amounts 
to  1,487.000  horsepower,  or  21  percent  of  Its  possible  total. 
This  total  potential  power  at  wholesale  rates  could  produce 
a  revenue  of  at  least  $105,000,000  annually. 

In  1909  a  boundary  water  treaty  was  constimmated  with 
Great  Britain  limiting  the  total  water  diversion  above  Niag- 
ara Falls  to  56,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  20,000  cubic  feet 
of  which  was  allotted  to  the  American  side  and  36.000  to 
the  Canadian  side.  The  greater  amotmt  allotted  to  Canada 
resulted,  no  doubt,  from  a  desire  to  compensate  for  the  un- 
natural diversion  at  Chicago  for  the  drainage  canal.  The 
Chicago  diversion  was  later  declared  illegal  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Water-power  development  in  Canada  has  been  on 
a  more  efficient  and  definite  basis  than  In  the  United  States. 
Canada,  being  a  country  without  fuel,  has  legislated  to  secure 
the  most  efficient  use  of  its  waters.  On  the  Canadian  side 
the  Queenston  or  Chippewa  publicly  owned  plant  w^as  built 
to  secure  92  percent  of  the  potential  fall  between  the  lakes. 

Two  of  the  three  American  plants,  all  privately  owned  by 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co..  utilize  only  about  42  percent 
of  the  possible  head,  whereas  the  third  plant  operates  under 
a  head  about  65  percent  of  the  available  potential  fall.  The 
Canadian  Chippewa  plant,  located  13  miles  below  the  Falls, 
obtains  30  horsepower  per  cubic  foot  of  water,  whereas 
the  plants  located  adjacent  to  the  Falls  on  the  American 
side  obtain  only  17  horsepower  per  cubic  foot.  Canadian 
Niagara  generates  about  twice  the  amount  of  electric  energy 
that  can  be  generated  at  Bonneville  on  the  Columbia  River. 
The  high  capacity  factor  of  Chippewa  and  Ontario  stations 
is  due  to  the  low  load-building  rate  of  the  Ontario  Hydro, 
which  encourages  long  hours'  use.  The  Rankine  station 
capacity  factor  is  due  to  high  load  factor  of  its  industrial 
load. 

The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Canadian 
Niagara  plants: 

Table  1. — Canadian  Niagara  plants 


Station              ,             Owner 

Horse- 
power 

Yearly 

kiiowhlt- 

hours  in 

thuasanda 

Capacity 
factor 

Chippewa .. 

Ontario 

Toronto ' 

W.  B.  Eankine  »„ 

Hydro  Commission. 

do 

do 

500,000 
IHO.OOO 
ISO. 000 
100,000 

2,«3fi.29fl 

1,172.000 

239.  W6 

576,073 

Percent 

81.0 
fl&O 
H.2 
88.0 

'  This  station  not  used  for  base  load. 

•  Based  on  permit  capaaty.    Tins  L"  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Co.  owned  by 
the  American  company. 

NIAGAKA    FALLS    POWEE    CO. 

The  present  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  was  Incorporated  In 
1918  by  a  consolidation  of  the  then  existing  three  hydraulic 
companies  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara.  These 
predecessor  companies  were  the  Hydraulic  Co.,  Incorporated 
in  1886;  the  Hydraulic  Power  Co.,  incorporated  in  1910;  and 
the  Cliff  Electrical  Distribution  Co.,  incorporated  in  1909. 
The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  also  wholly  owns  the  Canadian 
Niagara  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  operates  a  station  on  the 
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Canadian  side,  located  above  the  Palls  in  Queen  Victoria 
Niagara  Falls  Park.  The  following  table  presents  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  three  installations  of  the  consolidated 
company,  on  the  American  side: 

Tabli  2. — American  Niagara  plants 


Item 


PonstnirlfHl 

ClTOSf  hl-S"l.  ff^t 

Kai'  vity  (hp.) 

Ki'  r  CHpacity  '       .. 

Ki;  •■iTUU-.l'l.(KI(»'s). 

tjtai.  .  iitor  (jitTwnt).. 


Sohoolikopf 
Station 


217 

I'J 

ifi^.inni 

Zy.l.nfMi 

2.647.16: 

100 


Adams  No.  1 


1S9O-1900 

137 

10 

50,000.... 
38,7.10... 

4.097 

1.2 


Adams  No.  2 


1900-1904. 
137. 

n. 

5.1.000. 
41.2.V). 
7^,706. 
22. 


>  Eirlii5ivc  of  5  dinft-ruiTont  gpnomton  with  apgregale  capacity  ot  ii:2X  kilo- 
watts owned  by  .MaiuiiiaQ)  Co.  of  .^ineric-a. 

Niiml>er  of  pmployivs  nf  the  power  company  T)'^.  31,  1937,  387. 
Above  baw  data  tJikcn  from  page  512.  .Moi«ly's  .Manual.  I'JSS. 

This  Canadian  subsidiary  company  of  the  Niagara  Palls 
Power  Co.  operates  under  a  license  from  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  Canada.  The  license  has  been  confirmed  by  acts  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  limiting  the  diverted  water  to  an 
amount  equivalent  to  100.000  horsepower  daily.  This  com- 
pany sells  current  to  the  Niagara  Hudson  system  on  the 
American  side  and  on  the  Canadian  side  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  local  consumers,  to  one  large  industrial  consumer, 
and  a  small  amount  to  the  Hydro  Commission  of  Ontario. 
From  time  to  time  this  company  supplements  its  generation 
with  purchased  dump  power,  secured  from  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
electric Commission. 

The  Canadian  Export  Electrical  Act  prohibits  the  exporta- 
tion of  Canadian  power  in  excess  of  the  quantity  permitted  by 
license.  Under  license  this  company  is  permitted  to  export 
45,000  kilowatts  of  prime  power  and  20,000  kilowatts  of  sur- 
plus power.  This  is  the  reason  they  sell  to  the  publicly 
owned  Ontario  company. 

The  Ontario  Power  Commission  Act  provides  that  the  prop- 
erty and  rights  of  the  American  company  are  subject  to  ex- 
propriation. F\irthermore,  if  this  company  fails  to  renew  its 
agreements  with  the  Park  Commissioners,  its  property  and 
rights,  at  the  termination  of  the  agreements,  revert  to  the 
Park  Commissioners  without  compensation,  except  that  the 
company  has  the  right  to  remove  its  machinery. 

POWni    AND   POPUUITIOM    RATIO 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  bved  near  a  midwestern  water 
power  used  for  the  operation  of  a  series  of  paper  mills, 
built  around  5.000  prime  water  horsepower.  This  power  sup- 
ported a  commimity  of  about  5.000  people.  This  gave  a 
population  ratio  of  1.000  people  per  1,000  horsepower.  This 
raw  power  was  sold  on  a  yearly  basis  of  from  $6  to  $15  per 
horsepower-year  with  the  average  about  $10,  or  2  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour.  This  power  did  not  reduce  coal  usage,  but 
instead  increased  it.  Such  low-priced  power  was  needed  to 
reduce  the  pulp  to  become  competitive  with  Canadian  paper 
stock.  Steam  power  would  have  cost  three  times  as  much 
under  the  local  conditions,  but  steam  was  needed  in  the 
paper-making  process,  and  the  coal  used  in  this  process  work 
gave  direct  employment  to  the  same  number  of  miners  as 
mill  workers.  Without  cheap  mechanical  power  for  "beat- 
ing." these  industries  would  not  have  located  at  this  site  and 
used  large  quantities  of  coal  for  process  work. 

In  the  five  principal  mill  towns  in  New  England  we  find  a 
total  population  of  354,000  people  centered  around  155,000 
horsepower,  or  2,280  people  per  1.000  horsepower.  In  fuellesa 
portions  of  Canada  we  find  a  population  of  1,410  per  1,000 
horsepower:  in  Nonx'ay  1.400  people  per  1.000  horsepower. 

Switzerland  has  about  8,000.000  potential  water  horsepower 
and  a  little  less  than  two  and  five-tenths  million  developed. 
This  is  al)out  five  times  the  ultimate  capacity  of  Bonneville, 
The  Sw;ss  population  ratio  is  1,980  per  1,000  horsepower.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  this  Swiss  power  is  transmitted  and 
twenty-five  percent  used  in  electrochemicM  industries.    The 


transmitted  power  Is  widely  distributed  to  an  unusually  large 
number  of  small  plants,  there  being  some  6.000  plants  of  20 
horsepower  or  less.  Here  we  have  a  practical  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  widest  possible  use.  This  is  just  what  we 
hope  and  believe  we  can  do  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  have 
investigated  a  city  in  New  York  with  a  large  semiautomatic 
chemical  plant  and  a  75,000-horsepower  installation  which 
has  142  population  per  1.000  horsepower.  A  small  nonauto- 
matic  hydro  plant  in  the  Midwest  which  transmits  all  its 
power  gives  a  low  population  rate  of  30  per  1,000  horsepower. 

Six  large  similar  privately  owned  hydros  which  I  have 
studied  have  the  low  population  ratio  of  four  people  per  horse- 
power. A  midwestern  glass  plant  reduced  its  equivalent  popu- 
lation ratio  from  525  to  230  with  introduction  of  automatic 
machinery.  A  modern  automatic  chemical  plant  can  have  a 
population  ratio  as  low  as  75  per  1.000  horsepower.  For  this 
reason  I  object  when  enemies  of  public  power  talk  about 
increase  of  population  through  a  privately  owned  sodium- 
chlorate  plant  at  Bonneville. 

Niaeara  Palls,  N.  Y.,  counting  all  the  population  increase 
from  1900,  when  the  earliest  plants  were  in  full  operation,  has 
a  population  ratio  of  137  per  1.000  horsepower.  This  is  not  a 
substantial  ratio  and.  taken  comparatively,  shows  that  the 
vast  amount  of  Niagara  power  has  not  resulted  in  an  employ- 
ment ratio  of  one-fourth  the  lowest  private  company's  aver- 
age, or  one-eighth  of  what  is  found  in  the  better  set-ups.  The 
total  number  of  employees  of  the  Niagara  Palls  Power  Co.. 
with  an  installed  capacity  of  550.000-horsepower.  was  only  387 
or  1  employee  for  1,420  horsepower,  an  insignificant  number. 

ETFECT  OF  MONOPOLY  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

These  statistics  afford  convincing  proof  that  electricity, 
because  of  its  part  in  the  development  of  automatic  processes, 
has  contributed  greatly  to  unemployment,  and  will  continue  so 
to  do.  It  therefore  owes  a  large  debt  to  society,  and  it  would 
be  a  crime  to  multiply  this  debt  by  allowing  a  large-scale  utih- 
zation  of  the  people's  power  by  monopolistic  enterprises,  giving 
a  population  ratio  as  low  as  75  per  1.000  horsepower. 

The  monopoly  built  around  Niagara  has  put  out  of  employ- 
ment in  the  copper  States  many  times  the  direct  and  indirect 
employment  resulting  from  Niagara  power. 

RIGHTS     or     AMERICAN      NIAGARA     CO. 

The  Niagara  River  is  a  navigable  stream  in  law  and  in 
fact,  the  upper  reaches  being  used  by  lake  carriers.  The 
regulation  of  the  river  at  the  Palls  controls  the  lake  levels  of 
Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  and  the  ship  carrying  capacities 
of  the  lake  transports. 

^*The  Niagara  Palls  Power  Co.  bases  its  claim  to  the  rights 
of  the  full  treaty  diversion  on  supposed  riparian  and  under- 
water land  ownership  and  rights  conferred  by  State  statute. 
Nevertheless,  it  applied  for  and  received  a  license  to  use 
19,725  cubic  feet  per  second  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  of 
1920.  This  license  expires  in  1971.  The  company  also  has  a 
revocable  Federal  liceiTse  for  275  cubic  feet.  "The  sum  of 
these  two  licenses  equals  the  allotted  amount  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty. 

The  license  provides  that  section  14  of  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  is  applicable  to  the  company.  That  section  states 
in  substance  that  the  Government  can  take  over  the  project 
at  the  expiration  date,  on  payment  for  the  net  fair  invest- 
ment. Net  investment  in  the  Water  Power  Act  is  defined 
as  the  actual  legitimate  original  cost  plus  extensions,  less 
the  amount  of  excess  earnings  over  the  fair  return  on  such 
investments  and  the  accumulations  in  sinking,  amortization, 
and  depreciation  reserve  accounts. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  rights  of  the  power  company 
is  in  process  of  being  tested  in  the  New  York  State  courts, 
and  in  some  quarters  it  is  felt  that  this  is  a  whitewash 
proceeding  to  clear  up  imperfcclions  in  the  State  title  grants. 
Whatever  rights  the  State  may  grant  are  subject  to  the  para- 
mount power  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  the  river  in 
the  interest  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  plenary  power 
of  the  State  exists  only  when  the  exercise  of  this  power  is 
consistent  with  asserted  Federal  authority.     The  State  of 
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New  York  can  at  any  time  exercise  its  sovereign  right  to  take 
over  the  rights  of  private  riparian  owners  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  Congress)  without  compensation.  The  State 
needs  only  to  make  compensation  for  property  on  the  uplands 
beyond  the  river  banks.  The  water  power  inherent  with  such 
rights  would,  under  these  conditions,  pass  to  the  Crovem- 
ment.  Private  agencies  have  no  right  to  build  structures  on 
navigable  streams  without  congressional  authorization.  The 
only  such  specific  authorization  the  company  has  is  that 
accruing  from  its  license.  It  is  probably  permissible  for  the 
company  to  divert  water  from  the  stream,  temporarily,  for 
its  own  use  until  such  time  as  the  State  shall  desire  to  use 
the  same. 

In  U.  S.  v.  Chandler  Dunbar  (209  U.  S.  452)  Involving 
similar  Issues  on  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  River,  Mich.,  the  Court 
said: 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  private  ownership  of  the  bed  of  a 
stream.  •  •  •  subject  to  the  public  rights  will  impair  the 
Interest  of  the  public  in  the  waters  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

In  the  operation  under  its  license  the  Niagara  Palls  Power 
Co.  has  violated  section  lOh  of  the  Water  Power  Act,  as  I 
will  hereafter  show.  It  would  appear  that  their  license 
could  be  canceled  on  these  grounds.  This  brief  review  of 
the  rights  of  the  power  company  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  that  their  title  to  the  people's  power  is  not  solid. 
This  power  can  be  recovered  If  the  people's  chosen  repre- 
sentatives act  vigorously. 

ALUMINUM  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  long  been  Interested  In 
cheap  hydropower.  Over  30  years  ago  this  organization  tried 
to  secure  perpetual  rights  for  power  development  on  the  in- 
ternational section  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Their  plan  was 
exposed  and  then  denied  by  legislative  action  in  New  York. 
When  their  efforts  in  this  direction  were  blocked,  the  Alumi- 
nimi  Co.  bought  stock  directly  or  by  purchase  and  manipula- 
tion obtained  domination  over  the  private  utility  companies 
producing  hydropower. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  owns  873,000  shares  In  the  Niagara 
Hudson,  which  is  the  holding  company  controlling  the  Ni- 
agara Palls  Power  Co.  The  Aluminum  Co.,  together  with 
three  other  allied  concerns,  has  full  stock  control  of  those 
power  companies. 

In  a  series  of  contracts  between  the  Niagara  Palls  Power 
Co.  and  the  Aluminum  Co..  the  power  company  furnishes 
49,000  firm  mechanical  horsepower  to  the  Aluminimi  Co.  at 
$8  per  mechanical  horsepower  per  year.  Think  of  that!  As 
a  subterfuge  under  these  contracts,  the  Aluminum  Co.  sup- 
posedly owns  five  direct-current  generators  installed  In  the 
Schoellkopf  station,  aggregating  41250  kilowatts.  These  con- 
tracts expire  April  30.  1967.  An  additional  contract  dated 
November  1,  1922,  permits  the  Aluminum  Co.  to  take,  at  Its 
election,  3,000  additional  firm  horsepower  at  the  net  rate  of 
$8  per  horsepower-year,  and  under  certain  contingencies,  the 
Aluminum  Co.  can  take  up  to  8,000  kilowatts  in  lieu  of 
mechanical  power. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  operates  at  a  high-load  factor.  At 
such  a  load  factor  the  Aluminum  Co.  pays  1.3  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  this  energy  which  is  one-half  of  the  sale 
price  of  the  company's  lowest  bulk  energy  sales,  and  about 
one-third  of  Its  average  sale  price  to  all  industries.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  preferential  and  discriminatory  rate,  the  Alum- 
inum Co.  enjoys  monopolistic  status  through  requirements 
In  the  power  contracts  with  other  industries,  forbidding  the 
use  of  purchased  Niagara  power  to  manufacture  aluminiun 
or  aluminum  products. 

The  privileged  position  of  the  Alumintmi  Co.  is  due  to 
these  low-priced  and  exclusive  Niagara  contracts,  as  I 
have  previously  pointed  out.  This  company's  original  In- 
vestment at  Niagara  was  $3,100,000,  and  since  this  original 
Investment  no  new  money  has  been  placed  in  their  plant. 
On  this  original  Investment  $81,000,000  has  been  paid  in 
dividends,  and  in  addition  an  asset  value  of  $167,000,000 


has  been  created  out  of  earnings.  This  represents  a  net 
gain  of  $245,400,000  on  an  investment  of  $3,100,000.  or  $79 
accretion  per  dollar  of  investment.  These  astounding  fig- 
m-es  conclusively  show  the  benefits  accruing  to  a  limited 
group  by  the  manipulated  appropriation  of  a  power  souice 
belonging  to  the  people.  This  low-priced  aluminum  energy, 
adinittedly  below  cost  of  production,  Is  sustained  by  the 
high  prices  of  energy  sold  directly  to  the  public.  In  short, 
In  addition  to  imlawful  appropriation  of  resources,  the  people 
pay  high  prices  for  current,  as  I  will  hereafter  demonstrate, 
to  build  up  the  Aluminum  Co.  earnings.  Through  this 
monopolistic  set-up  the  Aluminum  Co.  Is  able  to  sell  alumi- 
niun below  the  equivalent  price  of  copper,  resulting  in  whole- 
sale unemployment  in  the  copper  States. 

This  compact,  with  its  tightly  drawn  combinations,  is  a 
violation  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts,  and  is  also  a 
direct  violation  of  section  lOh  of  the  Water  Power  Act, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Combinations,  agreements,  arrangements,  or  understandings, 
express  or  implied,  to  limit  the  output  of  electrical  energy,  to 
restrain  trade,  or  to  fl.K.  maintain,  or  increase  prices  for  electrical 
energy  or  service  are  hereby  prohibited. 

It  would  appear  that  the  violation  of  this  provision  fur- 
nishes grounds  for  the  Federal  Government  to  aiuiul  the 
license  of  the  power  company.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion is  now  conducting  hearings  on  the  supplementary 
license.  The  evidence  presented  to  date  shows  wholesale 
combinations  and  the  Power  Commission  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  now  conducting  a  most  thorough  Investigation. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  prejudge,  but  to  com- 
ment on  the  external  evidence  v;hich  I  have  Independently 
developed  from  the  Investigations  which  I  have  made.  If 
the  internal  evidence  In  these  hearings  bears  out  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  I  have  developed,  the  Government  should 
proceed,  by  appropriate  action,  to  cancel  this  license.  How- 
ever, it  Is  obvious  that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation — as  I 
have  previously  pointed  out  in  my  speech  "Weed  Control 
Through  Government  Chlorate  Plant,"  and  the  people  of  the 
copper  States,  and  the  electric  consumers  within  transmis- 
sion distance  are  paying  an  exorbitant  toll  to  support  this 
monopoly.  Prom  all  considerations  it  Is  evident  that  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  this  House  should  go  into 
this  subject  fully  in  connection  with  the  bill  offered  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin]. 
The  purpose  of  his  bill  is  to  create  a  Niagara  Authority 
which  shall  restore  to  the  people  the  rich  resource  too  long 
enjoyed  by  those  who  appropriated  It. 

SALE    PRICE    OF    NIAGARA    CURRENT 

The  energy  sales  and  earnings  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Co.  for  the  year  1936,  given  in  the  1938  edition  of  Moody's 
Manual,  together  with  extensive  calculations  which  I  have 
made,  are  herewith  presented  for  consideration  In  table  3. 
Table  3. — Sale  price  American  Niagara  power 


Item 


Indu.strlal 

TniTisportation 

Munidptil 

Alllliated  companies 

Total 


Kilowatt- 
boiir  sales 
in  thou- 
sands 


1.813,910 

8.806 
560.621 


2. 400, 031 


Percent 
total 
sales 


76. 8 
.3 
.4 

22.5 


100.0 


Revonue 


$5, 943,  Ufa 

6S.  705 
1.743.638 


7,762.846 


Sale  prica 
per  kilo- 
watt 
hour 
(mills) 


3.1 

8.3 

22.20 

11 

3.1 


The  above  table  summarizes  in  a  few  figures  where  the 
Niagara  power  is  going  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold. 
It  will  be  noted  that  nearly  77  percent  of  the  Niagara  power 
goes  to  a  few  monopolistic  industrial  consumers,  and  the 
balance  to  the  afl51iated  companies  in  the  Niagara-Hudson 
system.  This  is  precisely  what  a  certain  group  In  Oregon 
would  like  to  do  with  Bonneville  pwwer.  The  statistics  ap- 
plying to  these  industrial  consiuners  is  given  in  table  4. 
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Table  A—Niatjara  Fallx  Poioer  Co    salen.  1927.  xhcnring  sales  to  26 
different  industrials  and  to  affiliated  utilities 


In-iastrial  custoniers 


Kilowstt- 


\fetiil  company 

1>.)  

Abra.Mve«)iiipany 

ra[>er  comiiatiy      

Chrniii-ul  (t)mi«ny 

.Mipvsive  (timp^iiiy 

Chemifal  coiui>;iny 

l)o 

I>o 

Do 

PainT  lomptiny 

('l.eimml  lom^Mtny ^^. 

l)o 

Paper  rompany 

MMal  conumny 

C'li*mu-.il  connmny 

Do 

Do 

Do 

In'liistml  rompiinjr --- 

Meial  tx)mi)»my 

Do  .  

Cheniirsl  company 

Do 

Metal  (Himpany 

l>o. 

8ale:i  Ui  affiliaUsi  elooCrk*  utilitirs: 

Ntaeara.  Ix^rkport  *  onf.irio  Power  Co. 

HiitTalo  NiH-'in  Klittric  <'<)rpor;aion... 

ItiitTiilo  (it-nrr  il  Kli'ctric  Ti).!       

N'lti'iira  Klcciric  .<<'rvir«>  C'on>on»ticn  '.. 

Tonawamla  PowtT  C"o.' 


96, 28.1,  4.'i0 
5,  «0<),  WW 

73,  K70,  1  SO 
4.  WM.  000 

2Sl,. "■•.«).  7x.i 

Ifi,  .■{7.'>.0<I0 

1..VV.MI0 

1.39,  Ih**,(Hll) 
-."O.^il  ■■>.<«•) 
'-•H,  .17\noi» 
47.  IX'7.  .'^10 
7:i.»iOX>IO 

12M,  .'>7«.  OJS 
4,  ♦i'i'i.  71  HI 
47.  7.'. I.  01)0 
lM.i'.l,lifi 
N).  'A■^.  i'<i*) 
7ti,  ."in.»,  710 
63.  4^".,  4<10 
l.<7,  JOO 
U.fM.  .^s7 
41.  327.  (MX) 

82».  KS7.  777 
10.  .S*;.  000 

!*»»!,  I'V.l.  IHO 

32I.7.VJ,')71 

2.W.  712.  105 

17>t.  ?:*H.  on 

2:5. ;wj,  iH\ 

17,  XV).  000 

18,  160.  200 


Revenue 


$.346,034.41 

IS,  7.W.  15 
l'.W.  l-JO  H9 

2.>.  «">.»  44 
8>ih.  ^70.  \>7 

,W,  97s.  .V) 

7.  966.  91 

444.  t^Ci.  :,2 

K>.  S.'J.  .'"O 

99,  7n"..  .>4 
111,791  1)1 
217,  ar.'  .M 

41i'.'»"i6  'U 

29.  ISO  2\ 
17r.,  3»i.s  '.12 

73,  Z^s.  ■^) 

!'.>.  4S7.  47 

■Jf.7,  10-.'.  20 

211,.14'.'.  22 

2, 2S'.'.  94 

5l!  S.V4.  J2 

M1.623  fiO 

2,H82,  0.11   .IS 

4.1.  :t«)  16 
f..Vi.  7S9  -."1 
417,  4<xJ.  37 

7.1.1.  606.  62 

612,  S21  0.1 

61,697.  70 

83,  7  »9.  »S 

6.1,  625.  0«) 


Averasre 
revenue 


Mi' In  prr 
kiloiinti- 
hour 
3  6 

3  2 

2  7 

4  6 
3.2 
3.7 
.1.3 
3.2 
3.2 
3.5 
2.4 
3.5 

3  2 
6.3 
3.7 
4.0 
3.2 
3.5 
3.3 

12.2 
3.5 
3  7 
3.5 
4.3 
3  5 
1.3 

2.9 
3.4 
2.6 

4.8 
3.0 


"  .^tiles  made  during  January,  February,  and  Ntarrh  only.     On  \\fT.  1,  1937.  those 
3  conii<nnies  wore  cxn.<oluialoii  to  (orm  the  HufTalo  -NLiRara  Electric  Corimration. 

The  Canadian  generatins  affiliate  of  the  American  Niagara 
Palls  Power  Co.  sells  prime  power,  with  Canadian  export 
taxes  included,  to  the  Niagara-Hudson  system  for  3.4  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour.  The  Hydro  Commission  of  Ontario  and 
the  Carborundum  Co.  purchase  prime  power  for  $15  per 
horsepower  year,  or  2.55  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  on  a  high- 
load  factor.  This  generating  company  sells  surplus  power 
to  the  Niagara-Hudson  system  for  1.1  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  and  the  Niagara-Hudson,  in  turn,  sells  such  delivered 
power  to  its  utility  affiliate  serving  New  York  City  for  2 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

HFIAIl.   SALE    PRICES A   COMPARISON   OF  PRIVATE  AND   PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP 

The  Niagara  Palls  Power  Co.  and  its  Canadian  generating 
subsidiary  are  owned,  controlled,  and  of)erated  by  the  Niagara 
Hudson  Power  Corporation,  a  $600,000,000  holding  company 
with  an  annual  consolidated  gross  income  of  $87,600,000. 

Sixty-eight  and  one-half  percent  of  the  Niagara-Hudson 
total  generation  of  8,000,000,000  annual  kilowatt-hours 
comes  from  hydro  power,  15  percent  from  steam,  and  the 
.balance  represents  purchased  power.  The  Niagara  Palls 
Power  Co.  and  its  Canadian  Niagara  subsidiary  furnish  43 
percent  of  the  Niagara-Hudson's  total  generation. 

The  Niagara-Hudson  systems  furnish  current  to  572,400 
domestic  and  38.400  farm  consumers,  or  about  19.5  percent  of 
the  total  home  consumers  in  New  York  State,  including  its 
great  metropolitan  district.  Only  7.5  percent  of  its  genera- 
tion goes  to  the  home,  but  for  this  small  amount  of  current 
used  by  home  and  farm  the  system  collects  nearly  $21,000,000 
annually,  or  24  percent  of  its  total  revenue.  A  7.5  percent 
.  -current  delivery,  for  which  the  system  receives  24  percent  of 
'  Its  revenues,  shows  that,  with  the  store  owner  and  other  com- 
mercial users  added,  nearly  half  of  the  system's  revenue  comes 
directly  from  the  people  with  a  use  of  only  16.2  percent  of  its 
generation. 

These  simple  facts  are  striking  evidence  that  the  people  are 

carrying  the  load  for  a  relatively  small  number  of  monopo- 

'  listic  consumers  and  are  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  using 


the  benefits  of  a  natural  resource  which  really  belongs  to 
them. 

The  sy.stem's  residential  consumer  uses  on  the  average  881 
kilowatt -hours  per  year,  for  which  he  pays  3.84  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour.  The  farm  consumer  takes  annually  1,073 
kilowatt-hours,  for  which  he  pays  4.23  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  The  distributor  buys  power  for  around  3  mills  and  sells 
it  for  nearly  4  cents,  a  difference  of  over  1,000  per  cent. 

The  Ontario  Hydro  furnishes  service  at  "cost"  and  includes 
no  taxes  in  its  sale.price.  Therefore,  to  be  fairly  comparative 
with  American  rates,  the  Ontario  rates  and  bills  should  have 
the  tax  equivalent  added.  This  I  have  considered  in  all 
presentations  I  have  or  will  make. 

Sixteen  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  sell 
domestic  current  for  1.7  cents,  or  less,  per  kilowatt-hour  on 
the  average,  with  the  tax  equivalent  added.  The  average 
sale  price  of  these  16  cities  with  tax  equivalent  added  is  1.42 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  or  37  percent  of  the  average  sale 
price  of  the  Niacara-Hudson  system.  About  90  percent  of 
the  total  domestic  sales  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  averages  2 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  or  less.  The  average  sale  price  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  is  1.57  cents;  at  Fort  William,  0.9 
cent;  Ottawa,  1  cent;  Toronto,  1.46  cents;  and  St.  Thomas, 
1.35  cents.  This  average  sale  price,  while  not  an  absolute 
criterion,  furnishes  an  approximate  guide  to  the  difference 
in  rates  between  the  American  and  Canadian  sides  of  the 
Niagara. 

The  over-all  average  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  is  a  simple 
statistical  figure  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  class  revenue 
by  the  total  kilowatt-hour  sales.  This  statistical  figure  re- 
flects the  quantity  used  as  well  as  the  rate,  and  the  quantity 
in  turn  is  largely  controlled  by  the  size  and  form  of  the  rate. 

Prom  its  earhest  days,  the  Ontario  Hydro  has  adopted  the 
policy  and  practice  of  spreading  the  benefits  of  low-cost 
electricity  as  widely  as  possible  to  all  the  communities  within 
economic  transmission  distance  of  its  power  plants.  They 
adopted  the  policy  to  sell  at  cost,  and  to  form  retail  rate 
schedules  to  promote  large  use.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy 
is  reflected  in  extremely  low  average  rates  and  in  wide  use. 
The  average  home  consumer  in  Port  William,  for  example, 
uses  5.3  times  as  much  electricity  as  is  similarly  used  on  the 
Niagara-Hudson  system.  The  average  residence  in  Ottawa 
uses  4.6  times  as  much  as  on  the  private  system. 

To  gage  more  accurately  the  comparative  sales  prices  In 
these  two  situations,  I  am  attaching  condensed  tables  of 
billings  for  equal  quantities  of  electricity.  The  tables  elimi- 
nate the  factor  of  quantity  use  and  reduce  the  comparison 
to  an  even  and  fair  standard.  Such  a  yardstick  shows  that 
the  Niagara-Hudson  domestic  consumer  is  paying  a  little 
over  double  for  the  same  quantity  compared  to  his  Canadian 
neighbor.  The  average  domestic  consumer  of  the  private 
power  companies  of  all  the  United  States  is  paying  2.3  times 
as  much  as  the  Canadian  user  of  public  power. 

The  consumer  of  commercial  light  on  the  Niagara-Hudson 
system  pays  90  percent  more  than  the  similar  consumer 
across  the  river.  This  comparison  applies  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  store  owners.  Such  a  consumer  of  the  private  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  on  the  average  pays  2.1  times 
as  much  as  the  Canadian. 

The  small  intermediate  power  u.s6r  on  the  Niagara-Hud- 
son system  pays  2.1  times  as  much  as  the  similar  Ontario 
consumer,  and  the  average  like  consumer  of  the, private  com- 
panies throughout  the  United  States,  2.3  times  as  much. 

The  average  industrial  consumer  (excluding  the  26  spe- 
cial preferential  consumers  at  the  falls)  of  western  New 
York  pays  1.2  times  as  much  as  charged  in  Canada  by  the 
Ontario  Hydro.  For  the  private  plants  of  the  United  States 
this  ratio  is  about  1.4. 
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Table  5. — Comparison  of  average  1937  electric  monthly  bills.  United 

States  arid  Caruida 

(Avrrajre  of  all  cities  woichtwi  acoonimfr  to  population  and  Including  tax  equivalent 
for  puhlif  sj-?tem.  In  calculalinR  bills,  standard  demands  of  Federa!  Power 
Commission  have  been  ustsl.  C'alrulakMl  from  tvpical  bills  of  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  report  of  Hydro  Commission  of  Ontario] 


RESIDENTUL 

COMUERCUL  UGHT 

Kilowatt-hoiirs  per  month  . 

25 

100 

290 

50 

375 

750 

Ontario  public  systems 

O.M 

1.36 
1.55 

1  80 
3.72 

4.29 

3.22 
e.KO 

7.  SB 

1.52 
3.  lU 
3.04 

8.49 
1.5.(3 
18.36 

16  <>I 

Niatara-lludson  system 

28  25 

Private  planu.  Luiied  Slates..  .. 

35  40 

Percent  higher  than  Ontario  public  system 

Niapara-ITudson  svstcm 

62 

85 

106 
139 

111 
145 

110 
100 

84 
116 

68 

Private  plants.  United  States 

109 

Commercial  power 

Kilowatt-hours  per  month 

375 

1,500 

6,000 

Ontario  public  system . „..  ..  .... 

$7.26 
16.60 
17.02 

$27.30 
52.  25 
.58.30 

$73  .50 

NiatTim-Hiiilsun  system 

13S  30 

Private  plants,  United  Sutcs 

175.  m 

Industrial  power 

Kilowatt-hoars  per  month 

30,000 

60,000 

200,000 

Ontario  public  syst<»m... 

N'iaftara-Mudson  .«ysteni 

Private  plants.  United  States 

$.34  S 
469 
589 

$925 

870 

1.047 

$2.3.S0 

•  2,  .5.56 
3,010 

Table  6. — Comparison  of  average  1937  monthly  electric  bills  based 
on  distance  from  power  source 

|.\vorage  of  all  cities  in  tone  weighted  according  to  population] 


Residential  light 

Commercial  light 

Kilowatt-hours  per  month.... 

25 

100 

2S0 

SO 

375 

750 

In  opposite  cities: 

Niapira  Falls,  Ontario 

Niagara  Falls,  X.  Y 

lOO-niile  lone: 

Ontario  public  system 

$0.84 
1.13 

.84 
1.21 

.84 
1.62. 

.84 
1.44 

$1.85 
3.06 

1.67 
3.22 

1.89 
4.29 

2.46 

4.20 

$3.06 
5.31 

3.12 

5.55 

3.24 
8.45 

3.80 

7.89 

$1.31 
2.45 

1.45 
2.43 

1.41 
3.66 

1.72 
4.01) 

$6.64 
16.80 

8.45 
11.10 

7.01 
21.40 

8  96 
19.01 

$13.30 
22.50 

16.80 

Niasura-IIud.son  system 

100- to  2(KVmile  tone: 

Ontario  puMic  system  ' 

Niagara- Hudson  svstem..    . 

19.80 

14.02 
35.70 

Over  200  miles: 

Onturio  public  system 

17.76 

Niapira-Hudson  system 

35.70 

■  Includes  tax  equivalent  for  public  system  to  reduce  to  equal  base. 

This  comparison  shows  that  the  western  New  York  con- 
sumer pays  at  least  double  what  his  Canadian  neighbor 
pays  for  electric  current.  Ontario  has  spread  widely  among 
the  people  the  benefits  of  Niagara,  whereas  selfish  interests 
on  the  American  side  have  appropriated  the  benefits  for  per- 
sonal gain. 

Translated  into  dollars,  these  sale-price  differences  con- 
servatively represent  for  all  classes  of  electrical  service  on 
the  Niagara-Hudson  system  about  $26,000,000  annually  in 
overcharges.  This  amount  of  money  if  put  aside  each  year 
could  purchase  the  net  investment  of  the  Niagara  Palls 
Power  Co.  in  3  years'  time.  With  this  accomplished,  the 
electric  rates  could  be  cut  in  half. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  POWHl  POLICT 

Since  the  Gallatin  report  in  1808  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheat. 
1-190).  Congress,  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, has  improved  and  controlled  navigable  waters. 
Because  of  the  necessity  for  cheap  and  adequate  transporta- 
tion to  vridely  scattered  sections,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 


public the  sole  consideration  of  Congress  was  given  to 
navigation.  The  improvement  and  regulation  of  navigable 
streams  by  Congress  have  long  been  upheld  by  numerous 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  western  arid  States  the  use  of 
water  became  an  important  part  of  the  life  of  that  section. 
Miners  and  farmers  had  appropriated  waters  and  built  struc- 
tures to  suit  their  needs.  This  condition  brought  forth  nu- 
merous conflicting  claims,  which  were  settled  In  the  local 
courts.  In  1866  Congress  first  recognized  such  uses  of  waters 
on  western  navigable  streams  and  authorized  the  acquisition 
of  water  rights  for  "mining,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and 
other  purposes."  As  late  as  1890  came  the  first  regulatory 
legislation  covering  obstructions  on  navigable  streams,  which 
were  prohibited  unless  authorized  by  law. 

The  first  legislation  covering  water  rights  on  public  domain 
came  in  1891  and  1895.  Power  sites  and  appurtenant  works 
on  the  public  domain  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress 
by  article  IV,  section  3,  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Power  in  these  early  days  was  given  little  national  atten- 
tion, and  the  first  Federal  enactment  covering  power  on 
navigable  streams  came  in  1906.  We  commenced  In  Oregon 
in  1905,  when  I  was  in  the  State  senate. 

The  older  power  developments  in  the  East  and  Midwest 
were  made  under  statutes  similar  to  the  so-called  mill  acts  of 
New  England.  These  acts,  in  the  absence  of  Federal  statutes, 
were  passed  by  these  States  without  full  recognition  of 
Federal  authority  over  navigable  streams.  They  were  pri- 
marily intended  to  encourage  development  of  water  power 
for  industrial  purposes,  and  gave  large  powers  of  eminent 
domain  to  the  developing  agencies. 

Following  the  General  Dam  Act  of  1906,  Congress  passed, 
without  having  a  definite  power  policy,  many  special  acts 
authorizing  power  dams  on  navigable  streams.  These  special 
acts  gave  away  the  people's  rights  in  perpetuity.  The  veto 
of  three  such  acts,  two  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
In  1908  and  1909,  and  one  by  President  Taft  in  1912,  and 
the  message  of  Gov.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  the  New 
York  Assembly  in  1907.  brought  to  the  public  attention '  the 
principles  underlying  water-power  policy.  The  principles 
set  out  in  these  memorable  messages  are  worthy  of  restate- 
ment at  this  time  so  that  current  confused  issues  can  be 
appraised  in  the  light  of  well-founded  tradition  and  under- 
standing of  basic  power  principles,  in  the  public  Interest 
These  principles,  which  have  stood  the  tests  of  law.  are: 

Q)  The  flowing  waters  of  navigable  streams,  and  streams 
on  public  domain,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  Is  con- 
cerned, are  the  property  of  the  people. 

(2)  Water  power  "should  not  be  surrendered  to  private 
interests  but  should  be  preserved  and  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people." 

(3)  Title  to  such  water-power  sites  should  be  vested  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

(4)  The  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  such  Inci- 
dental water  power  Is  beyond  question. 

(5)  A  policy  which  enables  grants  to  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals of  property  belonging  to  the  people  is  unlawful. 

(6)  Water  power  will  assume  increasing  importance  with 
time. 

(7)  Great  corporations  are  acting  to  control  for  private 
gain  all  the  water  powers  of  the  country.  Their  purpose  is  a 
centralized  monopoly  of  such  power,  free  from  all  public 
control.  The  evils  of  such  a  monopoly  were  manifest  as 
early  as  1906. 

(8)  Navigation,  irrigation,  and  flood  control  should  be  de- 
veloped coordinately  with  power,  and  any  development  should 
be  based  on  ihe  maximum  eflBcient  development  of  the  multi- 
purposes  intended.  This  principle  has  been  embodied  in  the 
Water  Regulation  Act  of  Ontario,  which  provides  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  most  efficient  use  of  water. 
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During  this  administration,  as  a  result  of  the  leadership  of 
Prankhn  D.  Roosevelt,  great  proRress  has  been  made  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  above  principles  and  the  firm 
establishmtnt  m  law  of  additional  principles  bearing  on  a 
national  power  policy.    These  additional  principles  are:  j 

<9)  Reference  to  the  privately  operated  utilities  as  "pri- 
vate utilities"  results  in  misleading  the  public.  Generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution  of  electricity  is,  by  law  and 
in  fact,  a  public  business  whether  conducted  by  public  ofB- 
cials  or  private  operators.  The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken 
on  this  question  after  tracing  the  origin  of  the  rule  of  Hale 
in  common  law  laid  down  in  the  time  of  James  I  of  England 
three  centuries  ago.  In  Munn  v.  Illinois  i94  U.  S.  113). 
SL  grange  case  of  1876.  the  Court  after  reciting  that  property 
dedicated  to  public  use  ceases  to  be  juris  privati  said.  "When 
one  dedicates  his  property  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has 
an  interest,  he.  in  effect  grants  to  the  public  an  interest 
in  that  use."  When  the  Government  manufactures  or  trans- 
mits electricity,  the  Government  is  engaging  in  public  and 
not  In  private  business. 

<10>  Surplus  water  power  incident  to  the  construction  of 
a  constitutionally  authorized  Federal  dam  is  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  Federal  Government  and  can  be  con- 
verted into  electricity.  Water  power,  the  right  to  convert, 
and  the  electricity  produced,  are  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States  (297  U.  S.  289). 

(11>  Congress  can  dispose  of  such  property  under  author- 
ity expressly  granted  by  the  Con.stitution  <297  U.  S.  289). 

<12>  Disposition  of  electricity  must  be  "appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  such  property  and  be  adapted  in  the  public  inter- 
est distinguished  from  private  or  personal  ends  ♦  •  • 
and  must  not  be  contrived  to  govern  the  concerns  reserved  to 
the  States"  <297  U.  S.  289). 

<13>  Public  interests  are  superior  to  private  interests. 
Public  interest  demands  the  widest  possible  use  of  the  lowest 
possibly  priced  electricity,  with  preferential  rights  reserved 
for  public  bodies.  The  power  shall  be  operated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  general  public. 

1 14'  Public  interest  prevents  the  monopolization  by  lim- 
ited private  gicups  of  such  goverruncntal  property  as  elec- 
tricity. 

•  15)  Established  wholesale  electric  rates  must  be  sufficient 
to  recover  for  the  Federal  Treasury  the  power  investment, 
with  interest,  after  all  operating  and  maintenance  costs 
have  been  met.  Such  rates  shall  be  formed  and  fixed  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  the  widest  diversified  use  of  elec- 
tricity. The  rates  of  all  Federal  projects  shall  be  so  balanced 
as  not  to  cause  industrial  dislocations  in  the  country. 

POWTK    POLICIES    OTTFLINn)    IN    BONNEVIIXX    ACT 

With  this  experience  as  a  background.  Congress  set  out 
the  policy  principles  governing  the  disposition  of  surplus 
power  from  the  Bonneville  Dam.  These  principles  reduced 
to  a  few  words  with  paragraph  reference  to  the  Bonneville 
Act  (approved  August  20.  1937 >  are  given  herewith: 

(U  To  Insure  the  widest  possible  use  within  economic  trans- 
mission distance  from  the  plant,  and  to  prevent  monopolization 
by  limited  private  groups      (Sec.  2b.) 

(2i  Project  Is  to  be  operated  lor  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public,  particularly  domestic  and  rural  consumers,  with  prefer- 
ence being  given  at  all  times  to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives. 
vSecs.  4a.  4d  » 

(3»  Sale  contracts  must  preserve  50  percent  of  the  plant's 
capacity,  up  to  January  1.  1941.  for  public  bodies  and  coopera- 
tives. Power  not  contracted  by  public  bcdies  may  be  temporarily 
sold  so  long  as  such  disposiilon  does  not  Interfere  with  the  pref- 
erential rights  of  public  bodies,  which  rights  are  preserved  for  all 
time.     (Sec.  4b.) 

(4)  Delays  resulting  from  financing  shall  not  prevail  against 
the  preferential  rights  of  public  bodies.     (Sec.  4c  1 

(5)  Subject  to  the  rights  of  public  iKxiles.  the  Administrator 
may  negotiate  wholesale  power  contracts  for  resale  to  private 
agencies  or  persons,  or  for  direct  consumption.  Excluding  private 
utilities,  sale  contracts  are  limited  to  20  years.  Contracts  with 
private  utilities  must  have  a  5-year  cancelation  clause  for  all  or 
part  of  such  purchased  power  In  order  to  preserve  preferential 
rights  of  public  bodies.     (Sec.  5  ) 

(6>  Contracts  entered  into  with  any  utility  selling  to  the  public 
shall   contain   stipulations   covering   resale   rates,   which   shall   be 


reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory  In  order  to  provide  for  the  widest 
po.'^sible  use.  prevention  of  monopolization,  and  operation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public.     (Sec    5.) 

(7)  Contracts  may  be  made  with  public  or  private  systems  for  the 
mutual  exchange  of  surplus  current  to  insure  economical  operation 
or  to  provide  emergency  or  break-down  service.     (Sec.  5b.) 

(8)  Rate  schedules  shall  be  set  up  to  provide  for  the  recovery  by 
the  Federal  Trea.sury  of  the  Government's  Investment  in  power  facil- 
ities, with  interest  on  the  investment,  after  payment  of  all  operating 
and  maintenance  charges.  (The  amortization  period  has  been  set 
by  the  Administrator  at  40  years  and  the  interest  rate  at  3'2  per- 
cent) 

(9)  Rates  shall  be  fixed  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  widest 
diversified  use  of  electricity,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  an  integrated 
transmission  system,  and  the  equitable  distribution  of  electrical 
energy.     (Sec.  6.) 

BASIC  ECONOMY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  "^ 

The  economic  situation  in  the  Northwest  is  similar  in  a 
large  degree  to  that  which  has  existed  in  eastern  Canada. 
Both  are  regions  lacking  native  fuels.  Both  are  rich  in  water 
power  and  basic  metals.  Similarly  forest  products  were  ini- 
tially the  largest  pay-roll  producers,  next  to  agriculture. 
Although  Canada  is  largely  an  agricultural  country,  industry 
now  determines  its  economic  life,  on  account  of  cheap  power. 

The  estimated  annual  value  of  Canadian  manufactured 
articles  is  about  $2,600,000,000,  of  which  33  percent  is  repre- 
sented by  farm,  forest,  and  animal  products,  16.5  percent 
newsprint,  15  percent  ferrous  metals.  13.5  percent  textiles, 
11  percent  nonferrous  metals.  6.7  percent  ncnmetallic  min- 
erals, and  4.3  percent  chemicals.  Canada  exports  nearly  30 
percent  of  its  products,  with  41.5  percent  of  its  exports  com- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  an  unsatisfactory  trade  bal- 
ance. Its  annual  exports  total  around  $850,000,000  and  its 
imports  $710,000,000.  These  exports  are  largely  raw  mate- 
rials, 41  percent  being  forest  products;  whereas  the  imports 
are  manufactured  goods.  This  unfavorable  trade  balance 
represents  a  depleting  economy  which  needs  correction.  The 
Northwest  is  urgently  in  need  of  industries  which  will  manu- 
facture its  raw  materials. 

I  may  cite  that  the  Northwest  has  practically  untouched 
deposits  of  iron,  phosphate  silicon,  tungsten,  molybdenum, 
manganese,  chromium,  magnesium,  copper,  alumina,  zinc, 
kaolin  clays,  lime,  and  other  minerals.  New  electrolytic 
processes,  based  on  cheap  power,  will  permit  processing  the 
ores  this  region  has  imderground. 

The  development  of  these  resources  in  the  past  has  been 
restricted  largely  because  sizable  blocks  of  cheap  power 
have  not  been  accessible  to  the  areas  endowed  with  such 
deposits.  This  applies  to  the  agricultural  and  forest  produc- 
tion areas.  The  power  must  be  brought  to  the  materials. 
Modern  electric  production  methods  pro\ide  the  tool  to 
release  the  large  resources  of  this  virgin  country.  Just 
recently  at  the  meeting  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  it  was  suggested  that  the  United  States  make 
treaties  with  certain  foreign  countries  to  insure  a  supply 
of  strategic  metals.  Why  is  this  necessary,  when  these 
strategic  metals  can  be  mined  and  processed  in  the 
Northwest? 

Sound  industrial  expansion  will  provide  the  opportunity 
to  increase  employment,  with  the  resulting  increased  income 
level.  The  decline  of  the  forest  industry,  migration  from 
less  favored  regions,  and  the  unbalanced  trade  has  increased 
unemployment  and  rendered  existing  employment  less  sta- 
ble in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

As  a  Federal  agency,  Bonneville  Administration  cannot 
well  conduct  a  sales  campaign  looking  toward  the  transfer 
of  such  maladjustments  to  other  sections  by  bodily  moving 
any  industries.  However,  there  is  no  reason  why  manu- 
factures of  strategic  products  which  we  now  import  cannot 
be  accomplished,  and  branch  or  new  plants  set  up  to  process 
native  ores  and  Alaskan  raw  materials,  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  section.  The  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  widest  possible  use  of  Bonneville  energy  will  induce  a 
sound  industrial  expansion. 
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HOW  CANADIAN    NIAGARA    POWDt   IS    traiB 

Ontario,  with  a  population  of  3,500,000,  is  served  largely 
by  the  Ontario  Hydro  Commission.  The  Hydro  has  1.425,000 
installed  horsepower,  and  in  addition  purchases  225.000  horse- 
power, resulting  in  an  available  capacity  of  1.650,000  horse- 
power, or  three  and  three-tenths  times  the  ultimate  capacity 
of  Bonneville.  Eighty-two  percent  of  this  is  primary  power 
and  18  percent  secondary. 

Publicly  owned  Ontario  Hydro  is  a  wholesaling  agency  de- 
livering current  to  widely  distributed  large  industries  and  to 
the  cooperative  municipal  and  rural  agencies,  which  in  turn 
handle  the  retail  distribution.  This  wholesale  agency  has 
7,500  circuit  miles  of  transmission  lines  extending  215  miles 
west  and  290  miles  east  from  Niagara  Falls;  705  circuit  miles 
of  this  transmission  are  at  220  kilovolts,  907  circuit  miles  are 
at  132  kilovolts.  1,897  circuit  miles  are  at  110  kilovolts,  and 
the  balance  is  represented  by  lower  voltages. 

Very  little  power  is  sold  at  the  power  sites.  Major  indus- 
tries are  on  the  transmission  system,  and  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  system  capacity  is  utilized  by  such  industries. 
The  intermediate  power  is  served  from  the  distribution  sys- 
tems of  the  municipalities  and  averages  about  40  horsepower 
per  installation.  About  15  percent  of  the  total  installed 
capacity  in  Canada,  including  all  installations,  public  and 
private,  is  represented  by  "at  site  power."  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  the  Canadian  power  is  used  from  transmission,  with 
30  percent  of  the  total  capacity  serving  distributed  inter- 
mediate power. 

The  four  principal  industrial  municipalities  of  the  Hydro 
serve  305,000  horsepower  of  distributed  intermediate  power, 
with  an  average  installation  of  60  horsepower.  Such  retail- 
power  sales  average  $22  to  $24  per  horsepower-year,  or  $29.50 
to  $32  per  kilowatt-year.  Power  sold  by  the  Hydro  directly 
at  the  Palls  totals  only  4,500  horsepower.  The  distribution, 
by  percent,  of  total  retail  earnings  of  the  cooperating  munici- 
palities is  as  follows: 

Residential  service 39 

Commercial  light  and  street  lights 27 

Power    (intermediate) 34 

ToUl - 10^ 

In  contrast,  three-quarters  of  the  American  Niagara  power 
goes  to  26  monopolistic  industries,  and  about  one-quarter  goes 
to  private  utilities,  which  do  not  pass  along  any  substantial 
benefits  to  the  people. 

On  the  Canadian  side  the  benefits  are  split  four  ways 
between  residential  and  farm  consumers,  store  owners,  major 
transmission  industries,  and  distributed  power.  Resulting 
from  such  a  distribution  and  a  definite  sales  policy,  the 
Ontario  residential,  farm,  and  commercial  consumers  secure 
the  cheapest  power  obtainable.  In  addition,  intermediate 
power  utilization  is  spread  and  diversified  at  low  rates.  Such 
utilization  has  made  Canada  a  predominantly  industrial 
cotmtry,  utilizing  its  resources  to  the  best  advantage,  spread- 
ing and  enlarging  employment,  and,  in  addition,  providing 
comforts  for  the  home. 

The  Ontario  retail-rate  schedules  for  all  classes  of  service 
were  drawn  both  to  reflect  all  items  of  cost,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  encourage  Uberal  use.  The  "follow-up"  unit  rate 
steps  are  low,  which  places  electric  cookery  within  reswih  of 
all  domestic  consumers,  and  makes  water  heating  a  possi- 
bility for  a  majority  of  the  users.  House  heating  has  not 
been  encouraged  in  Ontario  because  of  the  lack  of  generating 
capacity.  As  a  result  of  this  rate  policy,  domestic  and  farm 
use  has  Increased  to  a  point  where  it  is  two  to  six  times  as 
great  as  in  the  United  States.  Electric  heating  will  con- 
sume an  enormous  amount  of  power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
as  soon  as  cheap  power  is  widely  available.  It  is  quite  gen- 
erally used  now  in  Tacoma  because  of  low  rates  offered  by 
the  municipal  plant. 

The  peak  load  on  the  Niagara  system  Increased  from 
300,000  horsepower  in  1923  to  900.000  horsepower  in  1929 
and  to  1,300,000  horsepower  in   1937.    From   1923   to   1929 


the  kilowatt-hours  Increased  three  times  and  by  1937  had 

increased  four  times. 

The  Ontario  Hydro  Commission  sells  transmitted  power  at 
wholesale  to  municipalities  and  major  industries  furnishing 
it  at  actual  cost.  The  cost  depends  on  the  distance  trans- 
mitted, and  varies  from  $19  per  horsepower-year  at  the  Falls 
to  $30.50  per  horsepower -year  at  Windsor,  which  is  the 
extremely  located  large  center.  Tliese  prices  are  equivalent 
to  $25.50  and  $41  per  kilowatt-year,  and  are  47  percent  and 
134  percent  higher  respectively  than  the  announced  rate  for 
Bonneville  transmitted  power.  The  Ontario  system,  operat- 
ing on  a  cost  basis,  has  increased  wholesale  rates  since  the 
Chippewa  development,  but  this  increase  has  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with  load  growth. 

The  cost  cutting  on  the  Ontario  system  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  public  distributing  agencies.  These  agencies 
have  retired  their  debts  and  expanded  from  earnings.  The 
assets  of  the  municipal  distributing  agencies  total  $152,- 
000,000,  and  the  total  liabilities  outstanding  are  only  $40,000,- 
000,  showing  that  the  debt  Is  now  26  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
facilities. 

The  principle  of  debt  amortization  as  the  means  of  securing 
cheap  power  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized. 

There  is  one  particular  difference  between  the  Ontario 
wholesale  set-up  and  that  of  Bonneville,  namely,  the  method 
of  billing.  Bonneville  rates  are  set  up  on  an  annual  basis, 
whereas  the  Ontario  rates  are  set  up  on  a  monthly  basis. 
This  difference,  due  to  the  spread  in  the  rates,  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  distributing  agencies,  and  in  fact  would  encour- 
age wider  use,  but  such  a  schedule  could  not  be  made  applica- 
ble to  irrigation  loads  and  certain  types  of  major  industries 
with  shorter  working  periods. 

The  typical  load  curve  of  the  Hydro  drops  nearly  300,000 
horsepower,  or  27  percent,  during  the  period  from  May  to 
September.  This  represents  the  growing  season  and  points 
out  that  this  load  valley  can  be  filled  profitably  with  irriga- 
tion pumping  load. 

BONNEVILLE     POWER     PROJECT    BENEFITS 

We  need  not  theorize  as  to  how  Bonneville  benefits  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  people.  I  have  pointed  out  the  governing 
principles,  and  how  the  application  of  these  principles  in 
Ontario  has  built  up  a  section,  socially  and  materially, 
under  nearly  parallel  conditions  existing  in  om-  Northwest. 
In  one  instance,  however,  I  feel  that  the  set-up  should  be 
different,  and  that  is  providing  uniform  wholesale  rates,  so 
that  the  lowest  possible  rates  can  be  made  applicable  at  the 
source  of  the  raw  materials. 

It  has  been  cited  that  Tacoma.  at  tidewater  with  low  rates, 
has  not  attracted  many  large-bulk  industries,  but  these  rates 
have  not  been  effective  at  the  source  of  the  raw  materials, 
neither  has  Tacoma  had  the  requisite  plant  capacity.  The 
Tacoma  plant  has  done  the  outstanding  electric  job  in  the 
United  States  for  the  home  owner  and  the  intermediate 
power  consumer,  and  this  accomplishment  has  been  possible 
through  following  the  principles  I  have  cited. 

Various  adverse  interests  have  criticized  the  Bonneville 
transmitted  rate  as  being  too  high  to  attract  industry.  I  need 
only  to  say  In  reply  to  this  allegation  that  within  the  last  few 
years  major  chemical  companies  have  throughout  the  coun- 
try purchased  125,000  kilowatts  of  primary  power  at  rates 
from  $22.50  to  $25  per  kilowatt-year. 

The  large  immediate  load  possibilities  for  Bonneville  will 
come  from  residential,  farm,  and  intermediate  power  use, 
provided  the  retail  rates  are  lowered  sufficiently  to  induce 
wide  use.  House  heating,  irrigation,  and  industrial  power 
will  follow,  as  there  will  necessarily  be  a  time  lag  due  to  the 
requirements  of  a  developing  period  for  such  types  of  load. 

Cheap,  widespread  power  can  be  secured  only  through  ex- 
tended large  available  capacity.  This  requires  transmission 
lines  with  larger  capacities  than  have  been  built  by  the  pri- 
vate companies.  What  I  have  pointed  out  can  be  accom- 
plished for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  Northwest,  without 
Injury  to  any  group,  and  with  full  repayments  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  as  is  required  by  law. 
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Public  Ownership  of  Power,  With  Particular  Refer- 
ence  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1939 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  intensely  interested  in  the  subject  of 
public  ownership  of  power.  The  rates  and  conduct  of  busi- 
ness of  the  municipally  owned  power  planis  of  the  cities  of 
Tacoma  and  Seattle,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  have  been 
the  subject  of  comment.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Rankin  J  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  NoRRisl 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Bone)  are  outstand- 
ing protagonists  of  the  public  ownership  of  power  in  the 
Un:tcd  States.  I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  reflection  upon  other 
statesmen  in  this  and  the  other  body  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  discussions  on  public  ownership.  These 
three  gentlemen,  in  particular,  have  given  years  of  intense 
study  to  pubhc  ownership.  They  have  discussed  it  in  the  far- 
flung  corners  of  America.  The  Nation  owes  much  to  the 
splendid  work  they  have  performed  in  this  connection. 

SENATOR  GEORGE   W.    NORHIS 

Senator  Norris  is  the  father  of  the  T.  V.  A.  His  mag- 
niflcent  and  courageous  protagonism  of  public  ownership 
has  served  as  an  inspiration  to  young  America.  Through 
the  years  he  has  fearlessly  exposed  false  arguments  pre- 
sented by  sycophantic  agents  of  the  private  power  monopoly. 
Militantly  he  has  revealed  the  method  by  which  puppets  of 
the  private  power  ccmbincs  have  attempted  to  inject  their 
doctrines  into  the  public  classrooms  and  sought  to  corrupt 
legislatures,  and  exerted  pressure  by  questionable  means 
upon  public  officials  in  these  tJnited  States.  America  can 
never  repay  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  good  old  man  of  Nebraska. 
the  Honorable  George  W.  Norris. 

CONCaESSMAN    JOHN    E.   RANKIN 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  John  Rankin,  has  spread 
the  gospel  of  public  ownership  of  power  in  superb  fashion 
throughout  this  country.  He  has  given  unflaggingly  of  his 
sublime  talents  and  boundless  energy  in  this  undertaking. 
Ho  has  battled  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  has  repelled 
attack  with  good  nature,  with  sharp  rejoinder,  with  clever 
repartee,  and  with  scholarship  and  with  thoroughness.  My 
hat  Is  off  to  him! 

SENATOR    HOMER    T.    BONE 

The  senior  Senator  from  Washington,  Mr.  Bone,  is  the 
father  of  public  ownership  in  the  State  of  Washington.  His 
Bone  power  bill  sowed  the  seeds  for  the  subsequent  adoption 
of  the  Grange  power  bill  and  other  legislation  which  made 
possible  the  creation  of  power  districts  for  the  public  dis- 
tribution of  power  throughout  our  State.  As  a  result  of  his 
work  the  supreme  court  of  our  State  validated  the  right  of 
cities  to  sell  their  surplus  power  outside  their  city  limits. 
He  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  for  public  ownership  and 
has  given  unsparingly  of  his  energies  and  transcendent 
abilities  in  behalf  of  public  ownership.  He  is  truly  one  of 
the  pioneers  and  deserves  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude  for 
the  noble  task  he  has  and  is  continuing  to  perform. 

CONGRESSMEN   WALTER   M     PIERCE   AND  CHARLES   H.    LEAVT 

There  are  many  others  whom  the  limitations  of  space  do 
not  permit  me  to  single  out  for  tribute,  but  I  must  not  fail 
to  mention  the  gentleman  from  Oregon.  Mr.  Pierce,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington.  Mr.  Leavy.  for  their  com- 
petent and  skilled  defense  of  public  ownership  and  cham- 
pionship, respectively,  of  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee. 

Because  these  gentlemen  and  others  have  aroused  the  Na- 
tion to  an  appreciation  of  the  danger  of  allowing  private 
monopoly  of  power  to  continue  unchecked,  and  because  they 
have  interested  millions  in  the  blessings  of  public  owner- 
ship, I  am  including  herein,  by  special  permission  of  the 


House,  correspondence  between  myself  and  Prof.  C.  M. 
Jansky.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  is  self- 
explanatory. 

Recently  I  made  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  public  owner- 
ship of  power,  a  copy  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pro- 
fessor Jansky.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which  he  com- 
mented upon  my  speech,  and  to  this  letter  I  have  written  a 
rather  extended  reply. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  in  preparing  these  letters  and 
securing  the  data  set  forth  therein  I  was  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  late  J.  D.  Ross,  one  of  the  out- 
standing experts  on  public  ownership  in  America;  Dr.  Carl 
Thompson,  director  of  the  Public  Ownership  League  of 
Americal*  and  Mr.  Frederick  Hepp,  director  of  publicity,  de- 
partment of  public  utilities,  Tacoma,  Wash.  My  answer  to 
Professor  Jansky  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  part  hav- 
ing to  do  more  particularly  with  the  situation  obtaining  at 
Seattle,  and  the  second  section  treating  at  length  on  the  situ- 
ation obtaining  at  Tacoma.  I  consider  that  the  facts  and 
data  I  have  set  forth  in  these  letters  provide  a  devastating 
answer  to  the  anti-public-ownership  arguments  of  Professor 
Jansky. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

House  of  REPRESENT.xTrvES. 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  20.  1939. 
Prof.  C.  M.  Jansky, 

Department   of   Electrical   Engineering. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Dear  Professor  Jansky:  I  regret  that  the  pressure  of  other  duties 
has  made  necessary  the  long  delay  in  answering  your  letter. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  the  head  of  electrical  engineering,  in  a 
liberal  State  university,  who  would  rather  credit  the  paid  propa- 
ganda of  sworn  eneniies  of  public  ownership  than  to  investigate 
the  facts  for  himself. 

The  cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma  both  publish  annual  reports 
with  full  financial  statements.  In  Seattle  these  statements  are 
checked  and  attested  by  the  city  comptroller,  who  is  entirely  In- 
dependent of  the  lighting  department,  and  by  the  State  auditor  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Durmg  the  career  of  Seattle's  city  light,  which  began  In  1902, 
Independent  audits  have  been  made  of  its  accounts  periodically  by 
Haslcell  &  Sells;  Ford.  Bacon  &  Davis.  Lybrant,  Ross  Bros,  &  Mcnt- 
gcmery;  and  other  firms  of  national  reputation  whose  word  is 
accepted  by  WaU  Street  and  any  financial  Institution  in  the 
country. 

Had  you  read  the  report  of  Seattle  City  Light  you  could  not 
believe  and  repeat  the  outright  falsehoods  contained  In  your  letter. 
You  say  that  the  Madison.  Wis.,  private  company  paid  $6,000  in 
taxes  In  1935.  while  "Seattle  utility  paid  practically  no  taxes." 
In  1935.  Seattle's  City  Light  paid  $117,987.14  to  the  city  as  a  direct 
tax.  $45,030  to  the  city  as  a  "charge  for  services  of  general  govern- 
mental departments."  and  $119,567.41  to  the  State  as  a  "business 
activities  tax." 

SEATTLE'S    PLANT    PAYS    HEAVY    TAXES 

These  figures  are  all  set  forth  in  the  sworn  statement,  printed 
on  page  102  of  the  department's  annual  report  for  1935.  These 
direct  taxes,  totaling  $282.584  55,  represent  5.5  percent  of  the 
revenues  for  the  year. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  revenues  received  by  the  city 
of  Seattle  from  Its  municipal  plant,  however.  The  year  1935  the 
Seattle  Lighting  Department  paid  oft  $1,287,000  worth  of  Its  reve- 
nue bonds,  in  effect  turning  over  to  the  citizens  of  Seattle  the 
paid-up  plant  In  that  amount.  This  money  came  from  earnings 
of  the  plant,  and  Is  a  direct  contribution  to  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  contributed  directly  In  taxes  and  bond 
redemption,  the  lighting  department  furnished  street  lighting  for 
the  year  1935  for  a  flat  sum  of  $375,000.  paid  the  department  by 
the  general  fund.  This  Is  at  the  rate  of  0  99  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  maintenance  and  replacement  of  lamps  and  street-light- 
ing equipment,  and  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  for  current.  This 
rate  of  1.99  cents  per  kUowatt-hour  for  street  lighting  current, 
including  all  charges  in  connection  with  the  street-lighting  sys- 
tem. Is  lets  than  half  the  usual  rate  for  such  service  in  the  United 
States,  and  represented  a  loss  of  $72,853.57  to  the  lighting  depart- 
ment In  1935. 

In  the  same. year  the  same  department  paid  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington power  licenses  in  the  amount  of  $3.99601.  and  to  the  city 
for  .'salaries  of  certain  employees  In  the  city  treasurer's  office, 
$8  29136. 

The  grand  total  of  the  department's  contribution  to  the  tax- 
payers out  of  light  and  power  revenues  comes  to  $367,725.49,  or  7.2 
percent  of  the  total  revenue  for  the  year. 

The  whole  story  Is  not  yet  told.  The  average  rate  of  residence 
current  In  1935  In  Seattle  was  2.70  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  which 
compares  with  the  national  average  of  5  07  cents.  The  public 
plant  sets  the  rates  for  its  competitor.  Who  has  followed  the  city 
rate  cuts,  of  necessity. 

The  total  revenue  In  Seattle  for  1935,  from  sales  of  ctirrent  was, 
roughly.  $9,000,000.  If  the  same  amount  of  current  were  sold  at 
the^avera^e  revenue  received  throughout  the  Nation.  It  would  have 
brought  $16,856,000,  or  $7,856,000  more  than  Seattle  citizens  paid. 
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This  la  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  total  taxes  paid  to  the  city  during 
1935. 

So  much  for  your  statement  that  "Seattle's  public  plant  pays 
practlcaUy  no  taxes." 

THE   SEATTLE  STREETCAR   PtmCHASE 

Your  statements  regarding  the  notorious  Seattle  streetcar  deal  of 
1918  are  typical  of  the  propaganda  of  private  power.  They  them- 
selves are  perhaps  the  most  corrupting  influence  In  American  poli- 
tics today.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Seattle  citizens  as  to 
who  engineered  the  sale  of  the  railway  to  the  city.  The  mayor, 
who  negotiated  It,  was  In  conference  with  the  local  president  of 
the  power  company  for  many  months.  The  system  had  been 
oflered  to  a  former  mayor  for  $6,000,000.  Every  newspaper  In  the 
city  helped  carry  on  the  campaign  to  unload  the  railway  on  the 
city.  The  price  to  be  paid  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  voters 
until  after  they  had  ratified  the  purchase  of  the  worn-out  system. 
A  telegram  from  the  power  company  president,  made  public  nearly 
20  years  after  the  deal,  revealed  clearly  that  he  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  deal  whereby  the  city  paid  $15,000,000  In  utility- 
revenue  bonds  for  the  rusty  rails  and  worn-out  rolling  stock  alone, 
leaving  the  electric  substations  that  supply  the  railway  In  the 
hands  of  the  power  company,  together  with  the  contract  for 
supplying  the  current. 

The  contract  was  drawn  to  give  the  power  company  preference 
In  payment  of  bond  principal  and  interest,  over  the  payment  of 
wages  to  the  employees  who  operate  the  system.  Every  point  in 
the  contract,  drawn  by  astute  power  company  lawyers,  was  drawn 
In  favor  of  the  company.  Honest  public  officials  were  given  no 
voice,  and  the  deal,  which  has  proved  Impossible  of  fulfillment 
because  of  declining  use  of  obsolete  equipment,  was  put  over  on 
the  city. 

The  mayor,  who  had  been  a  struggling  real-estate  salesman, 
resigned  his  office  Immediately  after  the  deal  was  constmimated 
and  Invested  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  In  California  real 
estate.  It  Is  tjrpical  of  the  brazen  nerve  of  the  private  power 
companies  to  charge  such  a  deal  as  this,  of  tlieir  own  conception, 
to  "the  politicians." 

SEATTLE'S  GENERAL  TAX  RATE 

Your  statement  that  "in  1935  the  tax  rate  In  Seattle  on  basis  of 
full  value  was  $8  per  $1,000  higher  than  In  Madison.  Wis.,"  shows 
that  you  are  aware  that  It  is  propaganda  and  not  facts  that  you 
are  using.  Taxes  are  assessed  In  King  County.  In  which  Seattle  is 
located,  on  a  basis  of  50-percent  valuation.  Assessments  are  re- 
viewed by  the  State  tax  commissioner,  who  reported  that  In  1935 
the  actual  basis  was  47  percent. 

These  figures  are  matters  of  public  record.    The  tax  for  all  city 
purposes  In  1935  was  20.09  mills  on  47  percent  of  full  value,  which    | 
is  9  442  mills  on  full  valuation      I  do  not  know  the  tax  rate  In    , 
Madison,  but  the  taxes  on  a  $7,000  home  In  Seattle  for  1935  were    | 
$65.09.     Madison  must  have  a  low  rate  Indeed   If  a  taxpayer  can 
save  enough  out  of  $65  09  per  year  to  pay  his  light  and  power  bills. 

In  Seattle,  where  rates  are  admittedly  lower,  the  average  resi- 
dence consumer  paid  only  $30.94  for  electricity  In  1935. 

SEATTLE'S   LOW   RATE   ON    LIGHT   AND  POWER 

Iiicldentally,  your  statement  that  the  average  rate  per  kilowatt- 
hour  was  19784  cents  Is  another  figure  taken  from  "unofficial" 
Bcurces.  The  correct  figure  Is  shown  on  page  95  of  the  Depart- 
ment's report  and  Is  1  84  cents.  Considering  the  small  proportion 
of  industrial  and  low-rate  power  sold  in  Seattle,  this  figure  Is  low 
Indeed.  The  better  gage  for  comparison  Is  the  residence  rate 
which  covers  the  same  class  of  service  In  each  city. 

I  must  admit  that  rates  in  Seattle  are  higher  than  they  should 
be.  and  that  Tacoma  furnishes  a  fairer  example  of  public  owner- 
ship, for  the  simple  reason  that  Seattle  Is  forced  to  compete  for 
every  customer  with  a  private  company  whose  lines,  like  the  city's, 
cover  the  entire  area  of  the  city.  The  cost  of  distributing  elec- 
tricity Is  from  five  to  seven  times  the  cost  of  generating.  Where 
the  consumer  Is  forced  to  pay  charges  on  two  complete  systems, 
the  cost  Is  bound  to  be  much  higher.  Tacoma  has  a  monopoly, 
and  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  city  of  Seattle  will  take 
over  Its  competitor's  system  and  reduce  the  rates  to  approximately 
half  the  present  levels. 

Incidentally,  you  should  talk  to  Almere  L.  Scott,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  debating  and  public  discussion  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, to  whom  was  sent  150  copies  of  the  1935  report  for  use 
In  the  debating  department.  Any  of  Director  Scott  s  debaters 
could  set  jrou  right  on  your  facts  regarding  Seattle. 

I  have  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter 
the  situation  with  respect  to  Seattle,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  statements  you  made  In  ycur  epistle  In  connection  with 
Seattle's  municipally  owned  light  and  power  plant.  I  will  now 
take  up  the  question  of  Tacoma 's  power  development: 

PUBLIC   OWNERSHIP  IN    GENERAL 

The  question  of  Government  ownership  Involves  a  clash  be- 
tween two  great  schools  of  thought  and  Involves  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  politics  and  economic  opinion.  For  tills  reason,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  an  educator  In  a  public  Insti- 
tution should  have  an  open  mind  on  the  subject.  His  students, 
attending  a  public  institution,  have  a  right  to  hear  views  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  to  permit  them  to  form  an  unbiased 
opinion.  You,  however,  demonstrate  your  own  particular  brand 
of  impartlaUty  in  starting  yotir  tirade  by  referring  to  "the  com- 
plete fallacy  of  Government  ownership."  Since  you  so  strongly 
condemn  Government  ownership  you  have  made  the  mistake  of 
not  excepting  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Just  one  of  the  many 
/  forms  of  Goveriunent  ownership  of  which  you  are  a  beneficiary. 


I  question,  however,  whether  you  would  ever  accept  any  cor- 
rection of  your  distorted  statements.  Vitriolic  remarks  such  as 
you  make  in  your  letter,  do  not  establish  facts.  In  formulating 
this  reply.  I  wUl  first  quote  from  your  letter.  Professor  Janslcy, 
and  then  answer  the  statements: 

Taxes  paid   by   Tacoma's  municipally  owned  light  plant 

Skipping  the  discussion  about  Seattle,  on  the  middle  of  page  2. 
you  will  find  your  letter  reads: 

"You  also  state  (referring  to  my  speech)  'In  my  home  city  of 
Taooma  we  sell  power  at  the  lowest  rate  per  kilowatt-hoxir  In 
America,  yet  we  make  a  profit  of  nearly  a  million  a  year  and 
pay  7'/i|  percent  gross  earnings  tax  toward  the  reduction  of  taxes 
as  well  as  share  the  cost  of  municipal  government.'  (Then  fol- 
lows yovir  comment.  Professor  Jansky) .  Your  fellow  Congressman, 
Bone,  has  also  given  circulation  to  this  canard  xintll  most  people 
believe  It.     The  truth,  however.  Is  somewhat   different." 

In  regard  to  taxes:  Uninformed  people  are  led  to  believe  public 
utilities  do  not  pay  taxes.  Your  sarcastic  remarks  indicate  that 
you  are  one  of  these,  or  are  vmwilling  to  accept  the  truth.  With 
private  utilities  It  is  general  practice  to  make  an  impressive 
showing  on  the  amount  of  taxes  paid,  and  for  this  reason  any 
Item  which  can  In  any  way  be  classified  as  a  tax  is  charged  to  a 
tax  account. 

The  Tacoma  utility,  on  the  other  hand,  charges  to  tax  account 
only  gross-earnings  taxes,  sales  and  compensating  taxes.  All  other 
forms  of  taxes  paid  are  charged  to  the  operations  affected.  For 
instance : 

Hydro  tax  Is  charged  to  production  of  energy. 

School  tax  Is  charged  to  general  expense. 

Gratuitous  work  Is  charged  to  general  expense. 

■Vehicle  licenses  are  charged  to  departments  using  cars  and 
trucks. 

Inspection  fees  are  charged  to  operation — consumers'  installa- 
tions. 

Street-lighting  loss  is  charged  to  operation  and  maintenance  of 
plant. 

Schedule  A:  In  1933  the  Tacoma  utility  paid  In  direct  and  In- 
direct tax  the  sum  of  $224,191.53  on  a  gross  Income  of  $1,940,994.03, 
or  11  55  percent. 

Schedule  B:  In  1937  the  Tacoma  utility  paid  In  direct  and  In- 
direct tax  the  sum  of  $351,114.40  on  a  gross  Income  of  $2,546,314.88, 
or  13.79  percent. 

These  tabulations  show  participation  in  tax  benefits  by  the 
Federal  Government,  State  of  Washington,  Mason  County,  Pierce 
County,  and  the  city  of  Tacoma.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Tacoma 
utility  is  saving  the  taxpayers  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
in  profit  and  excessive  cost  on  street,  school,  and  publlc-buiidlng 
light  and  power  that  would  be  taken  by  a  private  company  if  It 
were  rendering  the  service. 

Financial  progress:  I  refer  you  to  figures  taken  from  the  official 
reports  of  the  light  division.  These  records  are  under  continual 
audit  by  the  city  comptroller  of  the  city  of  Tacoma;  Mr.  Ira  E.  Part- 
ner, State  examiner  for  the  State  of  Washington  Department  of 
Supervision  and  Control;  and  by  auditors  and  attorneys  for  bond 
houses  all  over  the  country. 

Schedule  C:  You  will  note  that  the  plant  value  of  the  Tacoma 
utility  at  the  end  of  1937  was  $23.896  330.84.  with  on  outstanding 
debt  of  but  $5,307,000,  Indicating  a  paid-up  equity  in  plant  amount- 
ing to  78  percent  of  the  value.  The  difference  between  plant  value 
and  long-term  debt,  $18,589,330.84,  represents  that  portion  acquired 
through  earnings  of  the  Tacoma  utility.  The  annual  income,  profit 
and  loss  as  well  as  bond  redemptions,  for  the  last  3  years  is  also 
shown  on  this  schedule. 

WHAT  IS  A  FAIB  CHASGB? 

"I  have  before  me  a  report  of  the  Tacoma  municipal  utility  for 
December  1933.  The  net  fixed  assets  of  the  Tacoma  utility  as  given 
In  this  report  were  $18,911,540^0.  The  New  York  Power  Authority, 
which  is  also  a  municipal  ownership  advocate,  has  estimated  that 
the  fixed  charges  should  be  calculated  on  11^2  percent  on  a  dis- 
tribution system.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  ll>4j  percent  is  a 
fair  charge  against  the  assets  of  the  Tacoma  plant." 

I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  New  York  Power  Au- 
thority. You.  Professor  Jansky,  state  "that  fixed  charges  should  be 
calctilated  on  11^  percent  on  a  distribution  system  (which  1  Italicize 
In  quoting  from  your  letter  alx)ve).  The  figure  you  use  ($18,- 
911.54030)  Includes  the  depreciated  value  of  all  generating  plants, 
transmission,  miscellaneous  plant,  and  the  distribution  syttem, 
You  will  note  on  page  4  of  the  condensed  financial  report  Icr  1937, 
under  the  heading  "Fixed  Assets — Plant,  December  31,  1937,"  that 
our  distribution  plant  value  of  Tacoma.  gross.  Is  placed  at  $3,737,- 
071.38  and  that  Its  depreciated  value  is  slightly  more  than  $2,800,000. 

"Eleven  and  one-half  percent  of  only  $18,000,000  te  $2,070,000. 
Adding  to  this  the  total  operating  expense,  which  in  1933  amounted 
to  $418,428,  we  get  a  gross  sum  of  $2,488,428.  or  in  round  figures 
2' J  million  dollars  should  be  earned  by  the  utility  in  your  city 
for  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges.  In  1933  the  total  reve- 
nue Mi-as  $1.940,994  03,  which  Is  less  than  the  fixed  charges  and 
the  operating  expense.  Where  did  the  utility  earn  a  million-doUar 
profit?" 

If  you  mean  11  >4  percent  of  the  distribution  system,  then  he 
should  use  11 '-a  percent  of  $2,800,000  and  not  llVi  percent  of 
$18,000,000 — a  figure  six  times  too  high. 

But  what  a  pathetic  argument  you  bring  forward.  The  fact  is. 
the  Tacoma  Light  Division  has  never  defaulted  In  the  payment 
of  bond  redemption  or  Interest  In  admost  46  years  of  existence; 
has  kept  its  plant  in  "apple  pie  "  order;  has  never  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  one  cent  of  tax  money  and  has  shared  its  Just  prc^wrtlon 
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of  the  tax  load  while  at  the  same  time  giving  to  Its  customers 
the  benent  of  very  low  ratea.  Tacoma  bonds  are  bringing  a  pre- 
mium on  market— and  Interest  Is  regularly  paid.  Now.  compare 
this  standing  with  that  of  some  of  the  prlvat*  companies  you  are 
so  strenuou-sly  attempting  to  defend. 

WHY  DOES  TACOMA   MAKE  SUCH  A  GOOD  SHOWING? 

Where  did  the  uUllty  earn  a  million  dollars?  you  ask.  Where? 
A  glance  at  the  reports  on  schedule  C  should  explain  that.     Why? 

Becau.se  we  pav  no  exorbitant  salaries. 

Because  we  redeem  our  bonds  when  due  and  In  such  amounts 
that  our  Interest  cost  is  materially  cut  each  year. 

Because  there  is  a  capable  and  efficient  management  which  keeps 
out  of  politics  ^,^  .        . 

Because  we  build  our  plants  on  open  competitive  bids  and  not 
through  associated  companies. 

B<c.uise.  in  this,  and  many  other  ways,  we  avoid  paying  heavy 
6upervl.«iory  fees  and  other  fees  and  charges. 

Because  we  have  no  overcapitalization. 

Because  our  employees  are  selected  through  competitive  civil- 
■ervice  cxammatloiis.  »       w 

Because  we  support  no  propaganda  department  and  do  not  sub- 
Bldlze  press,  pulpit,  or  profe&sors. 

Because — but  why  go  on? 

TiUCXS  PAID   BT    PRIVATE   AND   PrBLIC    POWIH    XmLITIES   IN   THB   STATE    OF 

WASHINGTON 

But  that  Is  not  aU.  Private  utilities  In  Washington,  according 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  report,  paid  14.9  percent  of  their 
groBS  revenues  In  taxes.  Tacoma  paid  only  7'j  percent,  which  Is 
one-half  of  what  private  utilities  paid   (Jansky). 

You  Professor  Jansky.  do  not  mention  the  year  in  which  the 
private  utilities  paid  14  9  percent  taxes — but  I  am  assuming  it  was 
in  1933  because  most  of  your  comments  are  in  connection  with  the 
year  1933.  For  this  comparison  I  am  using  the  report  of  the  State 
of  Wa^ihlngton  Department  of  Public  Works.  This  report  is  com- 
piled from  reports  which  are  furnished  by  the  private  companies 
theniselves  covering  their  operations  for  the  year  1933.  The  figures 
I  am  using  are  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  State  of 
Wnshtngton--summary  sheet  of  all  utilities  for  1933. 

Sthedule  D:  You  will  observe  that  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  private  utilities  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  Tacoma 
utility  arc  as  follows  (total  fixed  caplUl  taxes)  : 

Percent 

1933.  State  of  Washington  (all  private) 11 

1933.  Tacoma  (public) 0.98 

1937.  Tacoma   (public) - ^-^^ 

A  comparison  of  taxes  versus  operating  revenues  is  as  follows: 
^^  Percent 

193'!^.  State  of  Washington  (all  private) 10.79 

1933,  Tacoma   (public) 11.55 

1937.  Tacoma   (public) 13.79 

A  comparison  on  the  average  revenue  per  kilowatt-hour  charged 
to  the  consumer  is  as  follows:  Cents 

1933.  State  of  Washington   (all  private) 1.336 

1933.  Tacoma   (public) 1.051 

1937.  Tacoma   (public) 0.804 

These  figures  should  be  satisfactory  proof  that  Tacoma  meets  its 
Khare  of  the  tax  obligation  well  in  line  with  that  of  private  utili- 
ties At  the  same  time,  if  Tacoma  had  charged  the  average  rate 
per  kilowatt-hour  of  the  private  utilities  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton for  1933.  there  would  have  resulted  an  overcharge  of  $526,770.41 
(based  on  Tacoma  consumption). 

TACOMAS   POWER   STSTEM    IS    NOT   DERELICT  IN   ITS  TAX   OBLIGATIONS 

"Furthermore.  Tacoma  paid  no  taxes  to  the  State,  to  the  Federal 
Government,  or  to  any  taxing  Ixxly  except  the  city.  The  deficiency 
caused  by  the  nonpayment  of  the  taxes  of  the  Tacoma  utility  had 
to  be  made  up  by  the  property  owners  in  other  parts  of  the  State" 
(Jansky). 

This  is  a  malicious  misstatement.  Professor  Jansky.  You  have 
made  no  attempt  to  avail  yourself  of  the  actual  facts  which  are  a 
matter  of  public  record,  piease  refer  to  schedules  A  and  B.  There 
is  n  difference  in  the  method  of  taxation — in  the  allocation  of  tax 
money,  between  the  public  and  private  plants — but  there  is  no 
question  that,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  Tacoma  utility  pays  as  large 
and  perhaps  a  larger  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

AT   ST.    LOriS.    WHAT    ABOtTT    A    R.^TE   COMPARISON? 

"Of  course.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rates  of  the  Tacoma  utility 
are  today,  but  If  you  will  turn  to  page  24  of  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Electric  Survey  you  will  find 
that  in  January  1.  1935.  the  Laclede  Power  &  Light  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo  .  a  private  company,  sold  energy  to  domestic  consumers  who 
consumed  up  to  100  kllowatt-hours  per  month  at  lower  costs  than 
the  Tncoma  utility"  (Jansky). 

Schedule  E:  This  schedvile  shows  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of 
the  Laclede  Power  &  Light  Co.  and  those  of  the  Tacoma  utility, 
taken  from  the  State  reports  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
rate  survey.  According  to  this  authentic  schedule,  ycu  will  find 
that  the  average  use  of  the  domestic  consumer  (1.698  kilowatt- 
hours  per  year,  or  1414  kllowatt-hours  per  month)  In  the  city  of 
Tacoma  under  the  Laclede  rate  would  cost  151  percent  of  cur 
present  rate.  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  consumption  per 
customer  is  in  St.  Louis,  but  I  venture  to  say  it  Is  much  less  than 
1.698  kllowatt-hours  per  year  (the  Tacoma  average). 

"The  Laclede  Power  &  Light  Co.  In  that  year  paid  11  percent  of  Ita 
gross  revenues  In  taxes,  whereas  your  utility  paid  only  7^2  percent. 
(Jansky)." 


Professor  Jansky.  you  seem  extremely  sorry  for  this  company 
because  It  paid  11  percent  of  Its  gross  revenues  in  taxes.  You  know 
the  consumers  actually  paid  the  tax  in  their  rate  and  that  the 
company  merely.  In  effect,  acted  as  a  tax  collector.  For  this  same 
year  the  Tacoma  utility  paid  11.55  percent  (see  schedule  D).  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  more,  in  taxes.  The  11-percent  tax  they  paid 
in  St  Louis  Just  does  not  Jtistlfy  a  50-percent  overcharge  for  the 
same  electric  energy.  The  calculation  on  schedule  E  will  show  how 
the  50-percent  overcharge  is  calculated. 

TACOUA'S    RATE    STRUCTXTRE     . 

"Furthermore,  the  charges  for  specific  consumption  given  In  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  report  for  Tacoma  are  a  first  step  of 
40  kllowatt-hours  per  mouth.  Tacoma  has  no  uniform  rate  struc- 
ture. Its  rates  are  based  on  the  number  of  square  feet,  less  cer- 
tain deductions,  lighted.     (Jansky.)" 

The  simplicity  of  the  Tacoma  rate  structure  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  utility  experts  a't  a  recent  power  conference  at  Olympla. 
Wash.,  which  was  attended  by  Government  experts  and  public  and 
private  utility  officials. 

"The  Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  on  a  valuation  of  less  than 
$11,000,000.  last  year  paid  approximately  $400,000  In  taxes.  The 
Tacoma  utility  in  1933,  on  a  valuation  of  $22,760,886.05,  paid  only 
$145.574  55"  (Jansky). 

I  do  not  have  a  report  of  the  Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and 
because  of  the  limited  time  I  will  not  be  able  to  get  any.  However, 
I  do  have  a  copy  of  a  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co., 
which  is  about  the  nearest  I  can  get  (schedule  F) . 

In  regard  to  taxes  paid  by  the  Tacoma  utility,  I  am  again  referring 
you  to  schedules  A  and  B. 

"If  we  deduct  the  percentage  of  the  gross  Income  paid  In  taxes  by 
the  Madison  Gas  «5:  Electric  Co.  and  also  by  the  Tacoma  utility  from 
the  cost  of  specillc  consumption,  the  rates  for  small  consumers  in 
Madison  are  lower  than  in  Tacoma;  for  example,  the  cost  of  all  con- 
sumptions between  20  and  54  kilowatt-hours  per  month  in  Tacoma 
to  domestic  consumers  whose  first  step  is  48  kllowatt-hours  is  higher 
than  In  Madison,  taxes  included"  (Jansky). 

You  are  sadly  behind  the  times  on  his  Information.  Our  rate 
ordinance.  No.  11314.     This  ordinance,  on  page  A- 1,  reads: 

"The  minimum  number  of  kilowatt-hours  per  month  in  the  first 
block  shall  be  20.  The  maximum  for  single-family  residences  shall 
be  40  kilowatt-hours  per  month." 

There  is  no  need  for  you.  Professor  Jansky,  to  Invent  an  exag- 
gerated first  step  in  the  rate  structure  of  the  Tacoma  Light  Divi- 
sion.   We  do  excellently  there  on  the  very  much  lower  first  step. 

TACOMA   COMPARED   TO   OTHER   CrTIES 

"For  a  consumption  of  200  kilowatt -hours  per  month  the  con- 
sumer in  Madison  pays  $4.35  and  in  Tacoma  the  consumer  whose 
first  step  is  48  kilowatt-hours  pays  $3.68,  which  appears  to  indi- 
cate that  the  consumers  in  Tacoma  pays  67  cents  less  for  the  same 
consumption  than  the  Madison  consumer.  But  87  cents  of  the 
Madison  consumer's  bill  is  Uxes.  The  net  bills  are  therefore  $3.48 
and  $3  40.  respectively,  but  48  kllowatt-hours  is  a  low  first  step" 
(Jansky). 

As  explained  above,  Professor  Jansky,  you  are  using  an  exag- 
gerated first  step.     The  corrected  figures  are  as  follows: 
Madison,  Wis.:    200  kilowatt-hcurs _— —  $4.35 

t — ; ^_= 

Tacoma,  Wash.: 

First  step.  20  at  4'i  cents __ .„       .90 

Second  step,  180  at  1  cent 1.80 

2.70 


First  step.  30  at  A^'2   cents— 1.35 

Second  step,  170  at  1  cent . 1.70 

3.05 

First  step.  40  at  4'i  cents 1.80 

Second  step.  160  at  1  cent 1.60 


3.40 


The  average  residence  In  Tacoma  comes  under  the  30-kllowatt- 
hour  first  step,  which  would  make  the  average  bill  $3  05.  or  $1.30 
less  than  Madison,  instead  of  67  cents  mentioned  by  you,  Professor 
Jansky. 

The  largest  homes  in  Tacoma  would  pay  $3.40  for  this  energy, 
or  95  cents  less  than  Madison — while  the  smaller  homes  in  Tacoma 
would  pay  $2.70,  or  $1.65  lower  than  Madison. 

For  a  comparison  of  the  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.  see 
schedule  G.  This  schedule  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  taxes 
paid  and  charges  to  consumers  for  electric  energy. 

AGAIN.    TAXES 

"In  addition,  the  Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  pays  Interest  on 
Its  bonds  held  by  an  Insurance  company,  and  thus  helps  the 
insurance  company  In  meeting  Its  obligations  to  Its  policyholders; 
It  also  pays  a  3-pcrcent  tax  to  the  Federal  Government  on  cer- 
tain gross  receipts;  It  pays  a  certain  percentage  on  its  pay  roll 
to  the  so-callea  Social  Security  Board  in  Washington,  and  divi- 
dends to  Its  stockholders.  The  Tacoma  utility  pays  none  of  these 
costs"   (Jansky). 

An  8-year-cld  child  understands  that  there  is  an  obligation 
attached  to  using  the  property  of  another  person.  Everyone  pays 
for  the  use  of  money.     Tacoma  also  pays  Its  interest.' 

Tacoma  does  not  pay  the  3-percent  Federal  tax  mentioned,  but 
pays  an  equal  or  larger  amount  in  other  forms  of  taxation.     As 
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mentioned  before.  Tacoma  pays  dollar  for  dollar  its  share  of  the 
tax  obligation  alongside  of  any  private  utility.  The  Tacoma  light 
division  has  had  little  to  do  with  Just  which  taxing  Tonit  was  to 
receive  Its  taxes.     The  p>oint  is — Tacoma  pays  taxes! 

In  regard  to  social  security — Tacoma  was  denied  the  privilege  of 
participating  through  a  ruling  at  Washington  which  bars  city  em- 
ployees.    E^'ery  effort  is  t>elng  used  to   have  the  Tacoma  utility 
,        included   in  this  program.     Tacoma  utility  employees  are  subject 
jfi^.^-^to  income  tax  and  should  also  be  included  in  the  social -security 
^^    program. 

Dividends?  Yes;  the  Tacoma  utility  pays  millions  in  dividends — 
not  to  a  few  fortunate  stock  and  bondloolders — but  to  every  one 
of  the  34.000  consumers  of  electric  energy- — through  materially 
reduced  rates.  How  well  the  poor  stockholders  of  many  private 
electric  utilities  have  been  treated  in  the  matter  of  dividends,  or 
even  in  the  protection  of  their  investments  in  these  utilities,  is 
a  sad  page  in  American  history. 

In  my  own  case.  I  have  seen  the  investment  of  my  mother  in 
such  a  private  plant  shrink  from  $3,500  to  about  $50  while  the 
officers  of  the  company  continued  to  draw  their  heavy  salaries 
and  bonus.  This  money  meant  a  lot  to  her  in  her  old  age  but 
evidently  did  not  bother  the  conaclence  of  those  who  obtained  It. 

It  is  instances  like  the  above,  magnified  Into  thousands  of  cases, 
which  is  of  itself  giving  great  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  public 
ownership.  Sarcasm  directed  against  men  who  are  trying  to  cor- 
rect past  abuses  will  not  stem  the  tide.  A  thorough  house- 
cleaning  of  private  utilities  and  a  new  program  of  honest  dealing 
with  investor  and  consumer  alike  is  the  only  thing  that  will  save 
these  private  utilities.  When  times  get  hard  occasionally  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  people,  the  officials  and  others  who 
administer  these  utilities  should  not  Insist  on  getting  their  "pound 
of  flesh." 

Your  sarcasm.  Professor  Jansky.  in  the  last  part  of  your  letter 
Is  the  result  of  a  very  feverish  state — hardly  worth  recognizing. 
Rantings  such  as  youis  are  Just  that  much  more  stimulation  for 
those,  who  wish  to  see  the  greatest  good  done  for  the  greatest 
number,  to  battle  on. 

^^^'^^^^y'  JOHN   M.    COPTEE. 

Member  of  Congress. 

BcHEDtJLK    A. — Direct   and   indirect    taxes,    Tacoma    light    division, 

1933 

Gross-earnings  tax  (State) '$24,925.14 

Gross-earning  tax    (city) j. 145.582.91 

Street-lighting    loss.. _. 41,785.15 

Gmtultous  work 562.51 

Hydro  gas  and  miscellaneous  taxes. 5.711.52 

School    expense '5,624.30 

224,  191.53 

Gross  revenues,  1933 1,940,994.03 

Taxes 224.  191.  53 

Taxes  to  gross  revenues  (percent) 11.55 

>This  tax  was  assessed  in  1933  and  not  paid  until  1934,  when  It 
was  charged  to  prior  year  adjustments  and  not  to  taxes. 

'  Items  covering  school  tax  as  follows : 

Mason  County - $3,636.99 

Pierce    County 1,987.31 

Total —  -     5,  624.  30 

8cHEDtn.E   B. — Direct   and   indirect   taxes,   Tacoma    light   division, 

1937 

Federal:  Gas  tax $702.77 

State  of  Washington: 

Motor-vehicle  lleenises 83.75 

Gasoline  and  oil  taxes 3.  513.  85 

Hydro  Uconses 1.952.92 

Gross-earnings  tax 71.313.87 

Sales  tax ^ 6,674.14 

Compensating  tax 1.  682.  71 

Mason  County:  School  expense 2.954.56 

Pierce  County:  School  eJcpense 3,500.00 

City  of  Tacoma: 

Gross-earnings  tax 185.519.67 

Gratuitous  work 1.  667.  58 

Total '  279,  565.  82 

ADDITIONAL    ITEMS 

Electrical  Inspection  fees  assumed  by  the  Tacoma  light 
division  for  which  other  companies  generally  make 
charges 

SO  percent  of  all  generai  office  salaries  in  the  following 
city  offlces:  City  treasurer,  city  comptroller,  city  clerk, 
board  of  contracts  and  awards,  and  civil  service 10.665.01 

Loss  In  operation  and  maintenance  of  street-lighting 
system  (on  which  we  are  trying  to  collect).  This 
Item  Is  based  on  city  charter,  which  requires  a  charge 
of  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  on  energy  plus  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance  and  15  percent  overhead. 
This  item  has  not  been  paid  by  the  general  fund.. 


0,500.00 


42,383.57 


Grand    total 

» 10.98  percent  of  revenues. 

*  13.70  percent  of  gross  revenues. 


»  351. 114. 40 


^ 


Schedule  C. — Tacoma  light  division 

Net  annual  Income  for  the  last  3  years: 

1935 $557.  908.  65 

1938 620.433.22 

1937 _. 895,954  74 

Bond  redemption  for  the  last  3  years: 

1936 $647.  000 

1036 678.  000 

1937 713,000 

Tbe  financial  process  of  the  Tacoma  light  division  for  the  laat 
three  10-year  periods  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


1917 

1927 

1937 

Plnnt  invpstiTiflnt    ..     ^_ 

$4,305,113.87 
$2,610,342.79 
$1.8»fi,0(K1  00 
rA  419,  113.87 

$11.3fi.MR1.79 

$«.  ♦•10.342. 79 

$3.9W6,«)0.00 

$7,389,181.79 

65 

$23.  R^,  .'VUl.  M 

Bond*  Issued 

Ontst.an'line  bonds 

Kqtiitv  in  i>lant     .      . 

$13.  l«0,342.7fl 

S.'i.sor.aio.oo 

$lH,58y  TJO.  84 

Percent  of  ecjuity ,   , 

78 

Schedule  D — Comparison  for  1939 

mrvATff  rnuTTEs 


State  of  Wa:  h- 
Ington,  1933 

Tacoma,  1933 

Tacoma,  VtXT 

Total  fixed  capital 

Taxes           - 

$211.438.«72.«0 
$2,  323.  SI  7.  04 

i.in 

f21..M!.<«M.lH 
$Z323,»17.(H 

10.79 

$1.«12.A?0.32K.4)0 

.     $21,641,948.94 

1.336 

$22.  740.  R86. 05 
$^4.191, -a 

0.98 
$1.04«.fl(M  03 

$224.  1U1.53 

11.55 

$184,713,207.00 

$1,940,994.03 

1.051 

$23,  Sm.  330.  M 
$351,114.40 

Taxes    versus    total    fixod 

ca|)ital ixjrcent.. 

Otoss  irveuQcs __....... . 

1.47 

$2..M«.^4.W 

1  a.\cs 

$351.  114.40 

Ta-\is  verbis pross revenues 
jKTcent.. 

Total  kilowatt-bour  mk^ 

Revenue 

13.79 

$3I<>.»I7,»<7.00 

$2. 546,  314. 88 

Kevcnue  per  kilowatt-hour 
cents.. 

0.804 

Tacoma  ronsumption: 

At  .-^tate  of  Washiiipton  (private  utilities)  average  rate,  1.336  cents.  $2.  467.  764.  44 
At  Tacoma  (public)  average  rate,  l.C^l  cents 1,940,994.03 

Total 526.  770. 41 

Schedule  E. — Rate  comparison  (Laclede  Light  &  Povxr  Co.,  Tacoma) 

I  See  Federal  Power  Commission — Eaectric  rate  survey  (for  Laclede 
L.  P.  Co.,  State  report  No.  33,  p.  9;  for  Tacoma,  State  report  No. 
25,  p.  6] 


KilowsU-hours 

Laclede  Licht  & 

Power  ( '0.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Taooma 

Price 

Averaire 
char^ 

per  kilo- 
watt hf.ur 
(cents) 

Price 

-Average 
charge 

per  kilo- 

watt  hour 

tcent«) 

15                                           -      

$0.65 
1.07 
1.43 
185 
4.04 
6.70 

$0.68 
1.13 
1.52 
2.12 
2.62 
3.62 
6.12 

25 

4.28 

4.52 

40 

1(10 

18S 
1.85 

Z12 

150-. 
250 

'~~~'**"""*~"*~~~~'           "             i 

i'is 

S(X) 

l.£2 

AT  AVEBAGK  TACOMA  CS«,  l.«»8  KILO  WATT-HOrBS  PEE  TEAR,  OB  141^  IILOWATT-HOCES 

P£B   MONTH 

Prr  year 

At  Laclede  rates,  3.83  per  moatfa _ V<.\A 

At  Tac-oma  rates,  2.54  per  mouth.. 30.4S 

Lacl«de  over  Tacoma..- — li48 

Schedule  P. — Rates 
f  FerferaJ  Power  Cominissiou's  rate  survey] 


Madison.  Wis. 

Tacoma 

.  WaslL 

KHowattrhotirs 

Price 

Average 
charpe  per 
kilowatt- 
hours 

(cents) 

Price 

Averajta 

charge  per 
kilowatt- 
hoars 
(oents) 

$0.94 
1.17 

1  50 

2  73 
6.60 
9.08 

6  26 
4.6S 
3.75 
2.73 
2.21 
2.00 

$0.68 
1.13 
1.52 
2.12 
1  62 
6.12 

4.53 

4.62 

40                             -. 

8.80 

im 

3.12 

fiflfl 

1.45 
1.22 
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ScHEDUi-E  r— Rates — Continued 
r-K  or  i\er';t    poMKsTic 


p,^,  kilowatt-hours. 

Ni,  


Madison, 
WLj. 


51,831.201 

76,009 

691 


Tiicoma, 
\\\uih. 


52,3«7,C32 

31.383 

1.698 


ScHKDULE  O — Compariaon,  Wisconsin  Light  &  Power  Co.  and  Tacoma 


TotM  1\\e>l  «-»;'il»l 

T«x«s 

Tai«s  verMis  total  fixed  rap>t«I 
percent . 

Ort«i  revenues 

Tai.- 

T!«  .percent. 

T(i'. .'     .i''* ...    

Ke\enij>'.  irrM^-i  elwlrinty    ...     . 
Jitvenue  i>er  kilowalt-htiur  ""'I'l 
i-enU 


Wisfonj-in 
Light  ii  Power,    Taconia.  1933 
1934 


$.■».  \M,  3.37.  W 
$1.  WA  564  S9 

1  97 

17,  M7.  *«<•.  ^^ 

$1. 165,  5.V4  H'J 

15.  ;m 

7H.  677. 279 

$6,246,04X71 

Z90 


$22. 740.  WW  Kt 
%2H,  191.  53 

0  9« 

$1.9*0.  f*<)4  03 

$•.'24.  191.  53 

U  .W 

IM.  713.  3)7 

$1. 940, 994. 03 

1  051 


Tacoma,  1937 


$23,  mn,  3.10.  M 

$351,114.40 

I  47 

$2.  .'54«.  114  HH 

$351,114  40 

13.  79 

31«,317.307 

$2,546,314.88 

0.804 


"~~~ 

WLscoMin  charira 

Taf-oma  charjte 

Tacoma  consumption 

Ct-nts  per 
uuit 

Amount 

rpnt«  p«'r 
unit 

.\  mount 

l«n.  IH4.713.3)7  kilowatt-hour^ 
1937.  116.317.307  kUowwt-hours. . 

2.90 
Z90 

$5.  3.S6.  6,H.3.  00 
9, 173,  201.  96 

1. 051 
.804 

fl.o4l.3.^^so 

2,543.191.16 

Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF   NEW   JERSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  14.  1939 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Flag 
Day  and  it  is  proper  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
pay  its  respects  to  the  flag  of  the  Nation — our  Star-Spangled 
Banner — the  flag  which  this  year  is  celebrating  its  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-second  birthday. 

Our  flag  means  much  to  the  people  of  this  great  Nation. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  liberty,  courage,  and  infinite  possibilities. 
It  typifies  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  its  magic  fills  us  with 
emotion. 

All  true-lovtng  and  God-feartng  Americans  who  so  firmly 
believe  in  their  representative  constitutional  form  of  de- 
mocracy hail  today  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  may  they  ever 
wave,  and  you  who  are  assembled  here,  may  you  always 
have  true  faith  in  our  democracy  and  in  our  American 
institutions  so  nobly  portrayed  by  Old  Glory. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  u-ish  to  close  my  remarks  on  the  flag  by  reading  an  excel- 
lent editorial  which  appeared  in  today's  Paterson  Evening 
News.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  entitled  "The  Greatest  Flag  in  All  the 
World — Our  Flag — Long  May  It  Wave." 

[From  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  of  June  14.  1939) 

TH«  GREATEST   FLAG   IN   AIX  THI  WORLD OUH  FLAG LONG   MAT   FT   WAV1 

This  IS  Flag  Day.  and  this  year  the  observance  of  paying  tribute 
to   the   Nations   emblem    takes   on   particular   significance. 

The  American  flag  la  no  fetish  Men  imderstand  its  function 
and  know  the  values  It  symbolizes.  Only  a  few  yards  of  silk 
and  a  little  thread,  only  a  flash  of  color  against  the  sky.  it  Is 
but  a  token,  a  sign,  a  symbol  of  quantities  and  qualities  which 
defy  adequate  representation.  No  single  design  ever  could  be 
conceived  to  portray  the  whole  Nation,  the  whole  people,  the 
whole  body  of  Ideals  about  which  American  clvlUzatlon  revolves, 
and  the  flag  is  admittedly  only  a  gesture  toward  the  impossible. 
It  Is  as  such  that  the  people  comprehend  and  appreciate  It. 

Flag  Day  in  America  is  designated  specially  as  a  day  on  which 
we  honor  the  flag  Some  of  us  will  observe  the  day  aa  a  rite  and 
•ome  will  forget  It.    We  believe  all  Americana  should  pay  tribute 


to  our  national  emblem  and  remember  what  It  means  to  us.  We 
do  not  hold  with  that  C3mlcl.sm  which  feels  that  honoring  the  flag 
Is  only  a  gesture.  These  same  cynics  who  feel  there  has  been 
overmuch  "flag  waving""  are  not  lacking  in  respect  for  the  flag, 
they  think  only  that  outward  respect  for  the  flag  does  not  mean 
much.  They  would  be  among  the  first  to  resent  any  disrespect 
but  they  themselves  seldom  display  the  emblem  or  think  about 
It  in  times  of  peace. 

Yet  they  know,  as  we  all  know,  that  the  flag  stands  for  every- 
thing we  are.  everything  we  have  been  or  hope  to  be.  They  know 
that  when  the  men  of  old  beheld  that  first  flag  made  by  Betsy 
Ross  they  felt  they  had  an  emblem,  a  symbol.  No  nation  could 
be  without  a  flag.  Every  land  must  have  an  emblem  and  in  our 
hearts  we  feel  a  real  fervor  as  we  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float- 
ing in  the  breeze.  Francis  Scott  Key  saw  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner still  waving  In  the  morning"s  first  beams  after  a  night  of  doubt 
and  was  IrLsplred  to  write  our  national  anthem.  We  know  what 
it  would  have  meant  to  him  if  It  had  not  still  waved.  We  know 
how  welcome  Is  the  sight  of  it  when  we  have  been  far  away  and 
have  seen  only  the  flags  of  other  lands. 

We  have  only  to  recall  what  this  flag  meant  at  Bennington,  at 
Saratoga,  at  Yorktown.  at  Gettysburg,  at  Santiago,  at  Chateau 
Thierry.  The  flag  Is  our  own.  our  emblem,  bought  with  the  blood 
of  our  forefathers  and  kept  with  the  blood  of  our  sons.  Let  us 
have  no  cynicism  about  waving  the  flag. 

Scenes  change,  men  come  and  go.  parties  rise  and  fall,  issues  wax 
and  wane,  but  there  is  continuity  in  American  history,  and  the 
flag  bespeaks  the  bond  that  links  man  to  man.  So  it  is  that  when 
a  citizen  salutes  the  flag  he  pays  tribute  not  to  the  83niibol  itself 
but  to  the  unity,  harmony,  and  fellowship  which  It  denotes  and 
exemplifies. 

Citizenship  implies  responsibility,  and  the  flag  deserves  respect. 
Flag  Day  is  intended  to  remind  the  people  of  these  facts.  This 
year  to  a  particular  degree  the  significance  of  the  occasion  Is  worthy 
of  special  thought.  Crime  rides  rampant;  radicalism  is  rife;  eco- 
nomic disorder  prevails.  American  institutions  are  being  tested. 
But  none  of  these  evils  can  constitute  any  real  danger  if  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  stand  firm.  The  plight  of  other  lands  is  far  more 
disturbing.  The  United  States  has  already  weathered  much  of  the 
storm.  The  future  is  bright  and  secure  if  American  men  and 
women  will  practice  the  faith  which  Is  in  them,  the  faith  which 
their  heroes  personified  and  which  their  flag,  free  flung  to  the 
winds  of  heaven,  typifies. 

So  let  us  aU  today  display  th"e  flag,  be  proud  and  glad  of  its 
history  and  have  faith  In  Its  future.  Let  us  salute  as  it  passes  and 
honor  it  always  and  keep  It  unstained,  "not  a  star  erased  nor  a 
stripe  polluted." 

T.  V.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15.  1939 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  reaction  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  restricting  the  activities  of  the  T.  V.  A.  is  most 
favorable.  This  should  take  the  starch  out  of  those  who 
have  been  arrogantly  riding  over  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  governing  board  of  the  T.  V.  A.  has  overextended 
the  activities  of  this  agency  beyond  what  was  first  intended 
for  it.  They  have  been  brought  up  with  a  sudden  jerk  that 
will  do  them  good  and  will  save  the  country  from  the  evil 
results  of  this  action. 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  15  prints  the  following 
editorial : 

RESTRICTING  T.  V.  A. 

Nothing  that  the  House  has  done  so  far  this  session  ought  to 
bring  more  reassurance  to  business  than  the  bill  it  has  pa.ssed 
to  control  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  In  several  Important 
directions  the  bill  limits  the  Authority"s  present  powers  and  discre- 
tion. It  restricts  its  future  activities  to  16  Alabama  counties, 
northern  Mississippi  and  the  area  in  which  It  Is  now  operating.  It 
requires  that  its  accounts  and  disbursements  be  subject  to  the 
same  procedure  in  relation  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  as 
other  governmental  agencies.  It  requires  the  Authority  to  set  up 
a  sinking  fund  for  amortization  of  all  expenditures,  past,  present, 
and  future.  It  removes  the  Government's  guaranty  of  any  bonds 
Issued  by  the  Authority  under  the  act. 

These  changes.  If  the  Senate  can  be  got  to  agree  to  them,  will 
go  far  toward  restoring  public  confidence  in  the  futtire  of  the 
electric  utility  Industry.  They  will  give  assurance  that  Govern- 
ment competition  is  to  be  geographically  restricted.  They  will  do 
much  to  make  certain  that  T.  V.  A.  charges  rates  sufficient  to  pay 
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for  Its  investment.  They  will  not  abolish  Government  ownership 
and  operation  of  power-generating  plants,  or  destroy  an  interesting 
and  a  valuable  ejcperlment;  but  they  will  more  nearly  compel  this 
exp)erlment  to  stand  comparison  with  private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion on  Its  merits. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  In  Its  editorial  column  of 
its  June  15  issue,  says: 

A  BUX  THAT  SHOtTLD  BE  PASSED 

In  passing  the  so-called  May  bill  on  Tuesday,  drastically  curtail- 
ing the  activity  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  House 
struck  one  of  the  most  vigorous  blows  delivered  on  behalf  of  private 
property  in  the  last  6  years.  The  May  bill  Is  the  House  version  of 
the  Norris  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  to  authorize  the 
T.  V.  A.  to  issue  $100,000,000  in  Government-guaranteed  obligations. 
The  House  measure  reduces  the  authorization  from  $100,000,000  to 
$61,500,000;  provides  that  the  bonds  be  non-Treasury  guaranteed; 
ar.d  rciitricts  the  activities  of  the  Authority  Insofar  as  they  are 
concerned  with  the  generation,  tran.^mlsslon.  and  distribution  of 
electric  power  toN  the  area  In  which  those  activities  are  now  being 
carried  out  or  are  under  contract  to  be  carried  out.  and  to  certain 
areas  In  northern  Alabama  and  northern  Mississippi. 

In  addtrlcn  to  these  restrictions  on  the  activities  of  the  Au- 
thority, the  May  bill  requires  that  the  United  States  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  amounts  which  it  has  expended  for  the  electric 
power  properties  of  the  T.  V.  A.  properly  allocable  to  the  genera- 
tion, transml.^sion.  and  distribution  of  power  To  this  end  the 
Authority  would  be  required  to  issue  bends  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  cover  the  cost,  and  to  pay  off  the  lx)nds  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  50  years.  The  measure  provides,  further,  that 
accounts  and  disbursements  of  the  T.  V.  A.  be  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  all  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  except  that  the 
Comptroller  General  would  be  authorized  to  allow  credit  when  it  Is 
shown  to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  authorized  to  be  done.  Finally  the  T.  V.  A.  would  be  for- 
bidden to  make  any  pmyments.  other  than  those  already  being 
made,  to  compensate  States  and  municipalities  for  losses  in  taxes 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  a  Government  project  has  superseded 
a  private  project  In  that  region.  If  the  T.  V.  A.  wishes  to  com- 
pensate the  States  and  municipalities  for  such  tax  losses  In  the 
future,  this  bill  proposes  it  shall  do  so  '"by  providing  that  power 
consumers  pay  enough  for  their  electricity  to  offset  such  loss.'" 

When  It  was  learned  on  Tuesday  that  the  May  bill  had  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  192  to  167.  James  Pope,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  T.  V.  A  ,  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  this  action  meant  the  "death"'  of  the  agreement  between 
the  T.  V.  A.  and  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  under  which  the 
Authority  was  to  purchase  $45,000,000  of  the  latter's  properties. 
This  was  a  rather  unfortunate  statement.  If  Mr.  Pope  meant 
that  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  administration  were  going  to  fight 
the  May  bill  and  Insist  on  the  Norris  bill,  with  its  huge  grant  of 
funds  and  '"no  questions  asked."  to  the  point  of  producing  a 
stalemate,  then  he  may  have  been  correct.  But  If  he  meant  to 
create  the  Impression  that  the  enactment  of  the  May  bill  was 
inconsistent  with  the  concltislon  of  the  agreement  between 
T.  V.  A.  and  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  he  was  i^Tong.  The 
T.  V.  A.'s  share  of  the  pending  deal  with  Commonwealth  & 
Southern  Is  only  $45,000,000,  and  that  Is  weU  within  the  $61.- 
500.000  sum  provided  by  the  House  measure.  There  Is,  Indeed, 
nothing  whatsoever  In  the  May  bill  which  wotild  obstruct  this  pro- 
posed arrangement  in  any  way.  Moreover,  In  order  to  give  Con- 
gress plenty  of  time  for  threshing  this  legislation  out,  Wendell  L. 
Willkle.  president  of  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  has  offered  to 
extend  the  time  for  closing  the  contract  by  as  much  as  90  days. 
The  May  bill  should  be  passed  as  It  stands.  It  does  not  ham- 
string the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  unduly  In  Its  present  activi- 
ties— though  it  puts  them  on  a  more  realistic  basis — nor  from 
undertaking  activities  now  under  contemplation.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  noted  in  reporting 
It  out,  "It  should  go  a  long  way  In  restoring  public  confidence  In 
Uve  future  of  the  electric  power  industry." 


A  Good  Appointment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SMITH 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WATERBURY  (CONN  )   REPUBLICAN  OP 

JUNE  9,    1939 


the  Waterbury  Republican,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  of  June  9, 
which  presents  a  fine  appraisal  of  the  high  qualities  of  Mr. 
Archibald  MacLeish,  who  is  the  President's  selection  for  the 
office  of  Librarian  of  Congress.    The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  of  June  9,  19391 

A  GOOD  APPOINTMIMT 

President  Roosevelt's  nomination  of  Archibald  MacLeish  to  be 
Librarian  of  Congress  has  run  into  two  special  criticisms.  Librar- 
ians are  heard  lamenting  that  he  has  had  no  experience  In  their 
specialty.     And  alarmists  are  denouncing  him  as  a  "red." 

The  first  plaint  springs  from  the  disposition  of  library  admin- 
istrators to  regard  their  profession  as  a  closed  art  and  m3r5tery. 
But  with  all  due  recognition  of  the  value  of  special  training,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  lack  of  It  wlU  seriously  handicap  a  man  of  Mr. 
MacLeish's  undoubted  appreciation  of  cultural  values  in  the  work 
set  before  him. 

As  for  the  second  class  of  objection,  It  springs  straight  from  the 
mood  of  hysteria  revealed  in  much  of  the  testimony  before  the 
Dies  committee.  MacLeish  Is  no  revolutionist.  In  his  poems  and 
other  writings  he  has  revealed  a  quick  sensltivenesis  to  social  In- 
jtistice.  but  an  enemy  of  democratic  Institutions?    Arrant  nonsense  I 

And  having  said  what  he  Is  not,  let"8  put  his  positive  character  In 
the  scales.  The  President  declared.  In  announcing  the  appointment, 
that  he  had  sought  for  the  office  "a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,"'  and 
had  found  him  In  MacLeish.  That  says  it,  in  brief.  He  Is  also  one 
of  the  foremost  of  contemporary  American  men  of  letters  and  • 
successful  lawyer. 

The  appointment  Is  a  good  one  and  In  It  MacLeish's  fellow 
Connecticut  citizens  take  special  satisfaction. 


Why  Fit  a  Set  of  Golden  Hobbles  on  a  Good,  Fast 
Trotter  Who  Has  Been  Getting  Us  Out  of  the 
Economic  Woods?  Limitations  Upon  P.  W.'  A. 
Are  Designed  to  Destroy  Its  Usefulness  and 
Should  Be  Cast  Aside  as  Poor  Economy 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include  an  able  editorial  from 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1939 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in 
economy.  I  believe  in  it  especially  while  we  are  considt^ring 
what  sort  of  relief  program  the  United  States  is  going  to 
have  during  the  coming  year.    We  have  no  money  to  waste. 

Yet  I  must  say  frankly  that  I  believe  a  lot  of  the  economy 
talk  going  the  rounds  the  last  few  days  is  unadulterated 
smoke  screen.  It  is  political  economy  talk.  If  analyzed,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  the  kind  of  economy  talk  a  narrow- 
minded  town  board  would  indulge  In  sis  an  excuse  to  cut  of!  a 
water  purification  system  and  return  to  wells  and  hand 
buckets,  to  save  money.  We  need  economy,  but  we  need 
sensible  economy. 

This  discussion  about  the  Public  Works  Administration 
.is  a  case  in  point.  There  hasn't  been  much  criticism  of  It 
directly.  It  has  been  caught  in  the  welter  of  attack  on 
other  agencies.  Even  our  Republican  friends,  bitter  as  they 
have  imagined  themselves  to  be  on  everything,  have  soft- 
pedaled  their  comments  on  the  P.  W.  A. 

The  Interior  Department,  with  the  many  jobs  it  has  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes — the 
P.  W.  A.  included — hasn't  exposed  much  surface  subject  to 
attack.  All  the  jobs  have  been  done  well,  honestly,  thor- 
oughly. Speaking  of  the  administration  of  the  Interior 
Department,  our  Republican  friends  have  only  to  look  back 
to  their  administration  of  the  same  Department  a  few 
years  ago  and  recall  that  their  party  has  a  lot  to  remember 
and  a  lot  to  forget. 

This  false-economy  talk  has  focused  itself  in  a  proposal 
to  limit  both  individual  P.  W.  A.  projects  and  the  total 
volume  of  P.  W.  A.  projects.  It  is  just  this  fallacy  I  want 
to  call  to  your  attention. 

If  such  limitations  are  placed  on  the  P.  W.  A.  under  the 
gtiise  of  being  "econcHnical"  they  will  operate  to  defeat  the 
whole  original  purpose  of  the  program.    Of  course,  that  may 
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be  the  intontion.    If  so,  its  destructive  intention  should  be 

killed  In  the  bud. 

The  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  is 
to  construct  useful,  permanent,  heavy  pubbc  works,  and  at 
the  same  time  relieve  unemployment  and  stimulate  business 
to  a  degree  which  will  really  make  some  impression  on  our 
national  economy. 

If  these  limitations  are  imposed  upon  the  P.  W.  A.  they  will 
demolish  the  hopes  of  many  cities.  States,  and  counties 
which  have  developed  great  and  necessary  projects  and  are 
wilhng  to  invest  their  own  funds  to  get  them. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  now  pending  before  P.  W.  A. 
almost  500  projects  in  41  States  designed  to  cost  more  than 
the  $500.000-limit  provided  in  the  bill  as  now  drawn.  The 
sponsors  of  all  these  projects  stand  ready  to  put  in  more 
than  half  of  their  own  money  the  day  P.  W.  A.  says,  "Go 
ahead."  The  sponsors  do  not  think  any  such  rcgxilation  and 
limitation  are  necessary. 

These  cities,  counties,  and  States — these  prospective  spon- 
sors— know  that  even  without  such  limitations  as  are  being 
talked  here  now,  the  P.  W.  A.'s  own  limitations  will  protect 
them.  There  is  an  automatic  limitation  in  P.  W.  A.  pro- 
ceedings. It  will  not  approve  a  project  unless  the  sponsor 
puts  up  in  cash  or  arranges  for  a  loan  of  55  percent  of 
the  cost.  That  is  an  effective  curb.  But  if  you  legislate 
so  far  as  to  say  how  far  a  public  spoasor  like  a  city.  Slate, 
or  county  can  go,  then  you  are  legislating  to  say  that  Ameri- 
can cities.  Slates,  and  counties  are  too  inefficient  and  in- 
capable to  know  their  own  busine.ss  and  manage  it. 

Why  the  limitation  to  $125,000,000  for  such  a  program  as 
this? 

P.  W.  A.  today  has  in  its  files  almost  6.000  applications 
from  cities,  ccunties.  and  States  in  every  section  of  the 
country-.  Tliey  are  for  projects  these  sponsors  have  them- 
selves determined  are  neces.sary  and  useful.  They  offer  to 
put  up  their  own  funds  to  go  through  with  them.  And 
$125,000,000  will  make  possible  of  that  6.000  but  a  small 
percent.  What  we  need  for  this,  if  we  must  set  a  figure, 
is  $500,000,000.  That  would  be  economy;  for  when  it  was 
invested  we  would  have  many  permanent  improvements  to 
show  for  it.  And  in  the  acquisition  of  these  improvements 
business,  lalwr,  industry,  the  farmer — ever>-body — would 
benefit,  on  the  job  and  afterward. 

The  average  cost  of  34,400  P.  W.  A.  projects  built  in  the 
last  6  years  has  been  $142,440.  The  average  size  of  the 
community-building  project  has  been  but  $10,000.  All  this 
without  the  hmitations  we  hear  talked  about  now.  Projects 
have  run  all  the  way  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  a  few 
million  dollars,  but  there  has  been  no  complaint  among 
sensible  people.  No  one  has  been  able  to  convince  any- 
body that  one  dollar  has  been  wasted  by  the  administration  of 
P.  W   A. 

Suppose  we  do  put  on  the  $500,000  individual-project  lim- 
itation and  cut  the  appropriation  back  to  $125,000,000  for 
permanent  public  works. 

In  Texas,  where  we  have  one  of  the  finest  growing  high- 
way systems  in  America,  the  work  the  highway  department 
has  planned  under  the  pending  application  simply  cannot  be 
done.  We  have  a  highway  department  which  is  not  ex- 
celled anywhere.  It  has  made  every  Government  dollar 
spent  show  itself  in  permanent  and  practical  improvements. 
No  one  has  ever  lifted  a  cry  against  our  highway  depart- 
ment and  the  size  and  amount  of  its  undertakings,  although 
It  has  projected  plans  reaching  into  millions  of  dollars  in- 
stead of  mere  thousands.  The  reason  is  that  it  hsis  made 
those  millions  count.  Under  a  $500,000,000  limitation  its 
pending  project  would  be  dead. 

The  folks  who  live  on  central  Texas  rivers,  like  the  Blanco 
and  Guadalupe,  can  go  on  forever  getting  their  farms,  homes, 
and  families  washed  away  every  time  there  are  rains  up  the 
river.  For  $500,000  is  going  to  get  the  folks  on  the  Blanco 
and  Guadalupe  Rivers  no  flood  control,  no  reclamation,  no 
navigation,  and  no  cheap  power. 

Without  the  P.  W.  A.,  the  Colorado  River  could  never  have 
been  harnessed,  nor  could  it  have  been  conquered  under  a 


$500,000  limitation.  Dallas  cannot  get  the  sewers  It  says  It 
needs,  Corpus  Christl  cannot  get  the  harbor  improvements  it 
wants,  the  University  of  Texas  cannot  get  che  buildings  it 
needs  so  desperately  for  its  rapidly  growing  student  population 
if  we  are  going  to  get  penny-wise,  pound-foolish,  smug,  and 
silly  all  at  once  in  the  middle  of  a  6-year  program  notable 
for  its  economical  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  amenable  to  reason  has  produced  any 
argument  to  show  that  the  P.  W.  A.  has  wasted  anything  in 
6  years,  or  has  run  away  with  itself  and  got  reckless  in  its 
judgment  about  the  projects  it  would  approve  now. 

During  all  that  6  years  it  has  built  and  built  well.  Now 
we  propose  to  put  crippling  limitations  upon  it.  We  want  to 
make  it  impossible  for  it  to  do  great  works.  We  want  to 
limit  it  to  a  ceiling  of  $500,000,  and  give  it  the  insufficient 
amount  of  $125,000,000  to  do  the  job  with.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  trying  to  take  a  good  and  faithful  trotter  which 
has  been  getting  us  out  of  our  economic  woods  during  the 
last  6  years  and  fit  him  with  a  nice  new  pair  of  solid-gold 
hobbles  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

The  administration  has  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
work  the  P.  W.  A.  has  done.  The  Congress  has  every  right 
to  feel  the  trust  it  has  placed  in  the  P.  W.  A.  has  been  thor- 
oughly and  fully  justified.  The  American  people  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  and  are  proud  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  every  employee  of  the  P.  W.  A.  They  recognize 
and  applaud  the  spirit  which  has  prompted  every  step  of 
every  project  and  carried  it  through  to  final  success.  It  has 
been  the  combined  work  of  every  member  of  the  P.  W.  A. 
organization.  PYom  the  boy  who  opens  the  mail  and  stamps 
the  applications  "received"  through  the  clerks,  department 
heads,  inspectors,  consultants,  engineers,  lawyers,  bankers, 
and  on  up  to  the  Administrator  himself,  the  spirit  has  t)een 
"This  is  my  job  and  I'm  proud  of  it.    It  is  my  best  effort." 

Common  sense  demands  that  in  our  legislative  acts  here 
today  we  say  to  this  P.  W.  A.  organization  which  has  done 
such  a  notable  job  for  us  in  the  past:  "You  have  done  a 
fine  job,  a  splendid  job  of  builoing  America.  You  have  our 
confidence.  We  are  giving  you  the  means  to  go  on.  Con- 
tinue with  the  good  judgment  which  has  in  the  past  dis- 
tinguished you." 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress  will  study  the  table 
of  pending  P.  W.  A.  projects,  appended  hereto.  Look  at 
your  own  State,  study  your  figures,  and  consider  your  coun- 
try as  a  whole  before  you  chuck  all  pending  projects  in 
your  State  out  the  window. 

Summary  of  list  of  applications  for  projects  pending  before  the 
Public  Works  Administration  for  which  the  amount  of  grant  re- 
quested exceeds  $225,000.  as  of  June  14.  1939 
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Summary  of  list  of  applications  for  projects  pending  before  the 
Public  Works  Administration  for  which  the  amount  of  grant  re- 
quested exceeds  $225,000.  aa  of  June  14.  1939 — Continued 
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Congressman   Teller   Asks  for   Enlightenment  on 
Radio  Censorship 


/    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15,  1939 


LETTER   TO  HON.   FRANK  R.   McNINCH 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  letter  which  I  have  this  day 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Prank  R.  McNinch,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission: 

June  15,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Frank  R  McNinch. 

Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  McNinch:  This  letter  Is  written  to  you  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  In  all  kindliness  and 
good  will. 

1  am  disturbed  with  one  of  the  regulations  recently  promulgated 
by  yotir  Commission,  which  provides  as  follows:  "A  licensee  of  an 
Inti'rnatlonal  broadcast  station  shall  render  only  an  International 
broadcast  service  which  will  reflect  the  culture  of  this  country  and 
which  will  promote  International  good  will,  understanding,  and 
cooperation  '•  What  is  "international  good  wUl"  to  one  may  be 
International  ill  will  to  another.  Furthermore,  what  is  meant  by 
"understanding";  and  what  Is  meant  by  "cooperation"?  There  Is 
no  common  definition  of  these  words,  and  therefore  the  language 
used  is  somewhat  vague. 

If  I  were  scheduled  to  speak  on  one  of  the  four  international 
broadcasting  stations  and  were  suddenly  stopped  on  the  score  that 
I  was  not  promoting  "international  good  will,  understanding,  and 
cooperation."  I  would  be  deeply  resentful  against  the  broadcasting 
company  that  sought  thus  to  interrupt  or  scotch  my  efforl.s. 

Whether  or  no  there  is  involved  in  this  regtUatlon  a  degree  of 
censorship,  I  will  not  state  at  this  Juncture.  But  if  there  is  cen- 
Bon-hlp.  then  the  regtilatlon  would  be  without  force  and  effect, 
because  the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934  (sec.  326). 
denies  the  Commission  the  right  to  exercise  power  of  censorship 
over  radio  communication.  That  section,  likewise,  denies  the  Com- 
mission any  right  to  Interfere  with  freedom  of  speech. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  the  Commission  is  on  firm  ground.  I 
do  hope,  therefore,  that  earnest  reconsideration  will  be  given  the 
regulation  In  question. 

Lot  me  also  point  out  another  significant  fact.  The  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  acting  chairman,  Is  now  considering  a 
bill  which  provides  that  no  nile  or  regulation  can  be  promulgated 
by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  unless  or  until 
public  hearings  can  be  held;  that  any  one  aggrieved  by  such  rule 
or  order  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts;  and  that 
Buch  regulation  must  be  supported  by  substantial  evidence  In  Its 
consideration  by  the  courts. 

This  bill  puts  Into  a  common  mold  practically  all  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  with  but  few  exceptions.  Most  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  have  voiced  protest  on  the  score  that 
their  activities  are  so  different  from  each  other  that  they  cannot 
be  placed  In  a  common  pattern.  However,  public  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  Congress  Is  growing  Impatient  with  some  of  the 
departments  and  commissions  wiiicli  make  rules  and  regulations 


that  at  times  go  far  beyond,  as  it  to  alleged,  their  basic  statutes. 
It  is  thus  charged  in  many  quarters  that  the  agencies  are  legis- 
lating. 

You  would  Indeed  be  giving  great  comfort  to  the  proponents  of 
this  bill — you  would  be  giving  them  great  ammunition  for  argu- 
ment— If  your  regulation  concerning  international  broadcasting 
were  not  properly  founded  upon,  or  could  not  be  deemed  justified 
by  the  basic  Communications  Act  of  1934.  It  may  be  that  you 
have  information  not  known  to  the  public  or  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  which  would  clear  up  the  situation.  I  repeat,  in  all  kind- 
liness. I  ask  for  enlightenment. 
Cordially  yours, 

Emantiel  Ceixer,  M.  O. 


The  Greater  New  York  Fund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1939 


REMARKS   OP  THOM.*.S   W    LAMONT   AT  THE   ».fID-CAMPAIGN 
DINNER  OF  THE  GREATER  NEW  YORK  FUND  I.1AY  8,   1939 


Mr.  DICKSTETN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
remarks  of  Thomas  W.  Lamont  at  the  mid-campaign  dinner 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund,  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria, 
New  York  City,  May  8.  1939: 

Let  me  thank  you  again.  Mr.  Chairman  Parkinson,  for  giving 
me  the  chance  to  meet  with  you  and  hear  my  testimony  as  to  the 
value  of  tnis  fine  effort  in  human  relations.  Especially  let  me 
express  to  you  the  gratitude  of  our  commvmity  for  the  notable 
spirit  of  sacrlflce  which  you,  barely  recovered  from  a  serious  emer- 
gency operation,  have  been  showing  to  us. 

This  campaign  Is.  I  hardly  have  to  point  out,  another  outstanding 
example  of  the  superb  cooperative  spirit  of  New  York  City  and  of 
Its  citizens.  Throughout  the  worst  years  of  the  depression  our 
community  made  it  clear  that  It  would  spare  nothing  in  the  way 
of  generosity  and  sacrifice  for  those  in  need.  For  several  weeks 
you  here  have  been  engaged  in  this  New  York  campaign  of  war 
on  poverty  and  suffering.  Now  tonight  we  find  ourselves  midway 
In  this  effort  and  are  met  to  compare  notes  and^  go  forward  with 
renewed  energy. 

tTNITY   OF  PRESENT   CAMPAIGN 

At  the  Initial  dinner  of  the  campaign  on  April  19,  James  O. 
Blaine,  who  has  been  so  largely  responsible  for  the  inception  of 
this  work,  spoke  In  eloquent  phrases  of  the  implications  of  this 
task  of  ours.  Its  beneficial  effect  In  preventing  needless  duplication 
of  effort,  in  correlation  of  activities.  And  at  those  gatherings  every 
speaker  prcperly  emphasizes  the  unity  that  marks  this  campaign, 
this  fine,  Joint  effort  by  all  religious  sects  and  creeds.  Catholic. 
Protestant,  Jew;  this  extraordinary  gathering  together  of  leaders 
from  all  the  five  boroughs  of  this  great  city.  This  unity  that  we 
have  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  factor  in  this  particular  effort. 
It  reaches  far  beyond  the  amount  of  the  fund  that  we  raise. 

RACIAL   AND    RELIGIOUS    TOLERANCE 

Today,  as  we  are  well  aware,  we  are  all  working  in  the  midst  of 
great  perplexities,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  But  In  this  campaign 
of  ours  we  have  a  strong,  practical  demonstration  of  neigh borllnes* 
and  tolerance.  How  va.stly  different,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  our  situ- 
ation from  that  In  certain  countries  overseas,  where  we  have  been 
witnessing  a  racial  and  religious  persecution  so  cruel  as  to  render 
life  almost  Intolerable.  Is  there  danger  of  such  racial  or  religious 
antipathies  crossing  the  ocean  and  finding  foothold  here?  I  cannot 
believe  it.  Yet  from  time  to  time  even  In  this  coimtry  we  hear 
vague.  Intolerant  mutterlngs. 

Yet  I  know  that  at  bottom  the  real  feeling  of  our  community  Is 
that  we  detest  any  suggestion  of  class  war  In  America;  we  resent 
the  Idea  of  racial  Intolerance:  we  loathe  religious  discrimination. 
How  could  this  be  a  land  of  freedom  for  one  kind  of  religion  and 
not  for  another?  Surely  any  racial  or  religious  cleavage  is  com- 
pletely alien  to  our  American  scheme  of  things.  We  Americans 
have  been  brought  up  in  all  the  radiant  light  of  liberty  which  we 
are  trying  to  preserve;  and  3.000  miles  of  ocean  can  neither  Insulate 
our  human  sympathies  nor  moderate  the  Indignation  which  we  all 
feel  because  of  the  suffering  and  cruelties  Inflicted  upon  special 
groups  In  more  than  one  of  the  European  countries. 

CASE    OF    THE    REFUGEE    CHILDREN 

Take  further,  If  I  may  be  so  bold,  the  case  of  the  20,000  poor 
refugee  children  whose  entry  amongst  us  our  present  laws  forbid. 
A  considerable  outcry  has  been  raised  against  their  admission  over 
the  next  2  yeaxs.  even  though  It  is  clear  that  provision  has  been 
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made  so  that  thev  would  not  become  a  charge  upon  the  state. 
There  is  perhaps  no  ereat  Issue  involved  here,  and  the  advocates 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  are  no  doubt  equally  Kincerc.  But  I 
cannot  help  asking  myself  what  harm  such  a  pitiful  group  can 
wreak  up<m  us.  We  Americans  cannot  well  forget  that  we.  or  our 
forefathers,  came  over  to  thi.s  land  300  years  ago.  and  thereafter  In 
constant  streams  for  many  generations,  chiefly  In  order  to  escape 
religious  or  social  or  economic  handicaps  In  Europe  We,  or  our 
ancestors,  found  here  a  land  of  opportunity  and  of  liberty.  How 
can  we,  removed  from  all  the  oppression  and  agony  overseas; 
unrrglmented.  untrammelled,  free  from  the  tenseness  that  is  tor- 
turing so  many  thousands  over  there — how  can  we  reconcile  It  with 
our  generous  Instincts  and  practices  to  hold  back  from  giving 
entry  to  these  wretched  children? 

The  plight  of  young  children  Is  always  the  one  most  appealing 
to  our  sympathies;  and  Incidentally  I  know  not  which  is  the  more 
tragic  picture  from  overseas — that  of  the  infant.s  and  chlldri-n  being 
fitted  for  gas  ma.«.ks  In  England  and  France  and  Holland  all  liegin- 
nlne  dimly  to  realize  that  war  is  a  thing  of  horror;  or  that  of  the 
children  in  Germany  and  Italy,  outflltt'd  with  miniature  rifles  and 
bayonets,  being  taught  that  war  Is  a  virtue. 

WHAT    STANDARD    OF    UVINC    MEANS 

We  all  know  that  America  for  generations  has  prided  Itself  upon 
Its  Increasingly  high  standards  of  living.  But  we  know.  too.  that 
the  standard  of  living  has  a  significance  more  profound  than  any 
mere  material  term  would  imply.  The  standard  of  living,  in  a 
deeper  sense,  is  moral  In  Its  values.  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 
And  a  standard  of  living,  bnsed  on  a  high  level  because  of  its 
spiritual  a.s  well  as  Its  material  well-being,  can  never  exist  in  a 
Hon  oppressed  with  fear,  prejudice,  racial  superstition,  or  rell- 
— "^^^^UktS  persecution      And  Just  as  America  demands  freedom  of  speech. 

Uihrancp  in  race  and  In  religion,  so  also  it  demands  the  highest 

standards  In  even,-  field  of  conduct  and  endeavor — in  law,  medicine, 
business,  big  and  little,  and  In  politics 

THE   EEAL   SPIRIT   OF    NEW    YORK  CITT 

Perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  wandered  far  from  my  theme.  No: 
I  am  applauding  and  acclaiming  the  ideal  of  high  endeavor  and 
of  the  unity  that  mark  this  campaign  as  the  greatest  factors  leading 
to  Its  success.  1  am  expressing  the  admiration  that  I  feel  for  each 
one  of  you  workers  before  me  here  tonight;  for  all  the  men  and 
women  whose  aid  Is  helping  tis  In  this  fine,  this  challenging  work. 
New  York  City,  with  all  Its  glamor  and  rush  of  life,  Is  sometimes 
pictured  as  more  enterprising  and  workaday  than  human  But  this 
common  effort  for  good  to  which  you  are  giving  your  days  of  de- 
votion Is  showing  to  our  whole  American  community  the  real  heart 
of  New  York,  the  best  that  Is  in  us  And.  in  like  manner,  I  believe 
th's  campaign  to  be  only  typical  of  the  spirit  that  characterizes  our 
whole  country. 

AMTRICA — A  NATION  OF   HtTMAN   BEINGS 

What  are  the  qualities  that  have  made  America  great?  Enter- 
prise, hard  work,  courage,  tolerance,  generosity,  fair  play.  These 
»re  "the  invisible  things  of  the  spirit  which  are  the  essence  of  a 
community  and  a  civilization."  They  are  the  qualities  that  have 
marked  the  real  leaders  of  America  for  generations  past.  They  are 
the  qualities  displayed  by  the  leaders  of  this  campaign  And  as  we 
advance  along  the  years  we  realize  that  the  pvawer  and  glory  come 
to  one  man  and  not  to  another;  we  know  not  why,  but  that  Is 
what  makes  this  America  of  ours  a  nation  not  of  robots  but  of 
human  beings.  And  when  I  hear  some  misanthropic  individuals 
declaring  that  America  Is  spiritually  dead,  that  only  the  totalitarian 
states  have  the  power  to  consecrate  their  youth  to  a  concrete  ideal, 
then  it  is  a  great  lift  to  come  to  a  gathering  of  many  hundreds  like 
this,  made  up  of  men  and  women  devoted  and  glad  to  spend  their 
days  and  weeks  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  high  and  worthy  purpose. 
And  It  Is  I  that  have  to  thank  you.  not  you  mc,  for  letting  me  Join 
you  In  this  intimate  and  Inspiring  gathering. 

Finally,  then,  as  to  this  campaign,  I  will,  unlike  the  preachers, 
quote  my  text  from  the  Bible  at  the  end  of  my  disccurse  Mine 
Is  from  Isaiah,  who  must  have  been  a  prophet  of  our  own  day  and 
generation  when  he  said.  "Thev  helped  everyone  his  neighbor;  and 
everyone  said  to  his  brother:   Be  of  good  courage." 
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Mr,  NELSON.     Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my  address  to  tbe 


Women's  Democratic  Clubs  at  California,  Mo..  June  7,  1939, 
as  follows: 

We  mret  In  the  midst  of  great  days — Mothers'  Day  and  Memorial 
Day  in  May.  Flag  Day  in  June,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  soon  to  lollow. 
Wc  meet  in  the  best  of  all  States^Missourl — and  never  was  MisMJurl 
more  beautiful  than  now.  We  meet  in  America — our  United  States, 
yours  and  mine — loveliest  of  all  lands  and  best  place  to  live.  Never 
could  I  with  more  sincerity  have  said  this  cf  our  homeland,  never 
more  than  new.  when,  of  all  nations,  ours  Is  the  most  favored. 

While  In  cur  National  Capital,  the  key  city  of  the  world,  those  of 
us  In  national  life  must  to  some  extent  sense  the  surge  of  restless- 
ness beyond  the  seas,  we  are  happy  In  the  thought  that  peace  Is  our 
portion. 

While  there  Is  war  talk  In  Washington,  the  hope,  the  aim.  the 
prayer.  Is  for  peace.  Happy  am  I  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  I  feel 
that  with  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  at  the 
helm — and  how  fortunate  we  are  to  have  them — a  world  conflict,  if 
it  comes,  will  not  directly  involve  us. 

Our  position  of  vantage  Is  ours  not  by  accident,  but  because  of 
brave  and  wise  action.  When  the  history  of  thLs  tragic  era.  these 
tense  times,  is  written,  when  the  records  have  been  read  by  another 
generation.  It  will  be  conceded  that,  as  far-reaching  good  goes. 
President  Roosevelt's  message  to  the  war-mad  dictators  of  E^irope 
will  deserve  to  rank  with  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Lin- 
coln's immortal  message  at  Gettysburg.  Today  this  may  seem  an 
exaggerated  statement.  Who.  though,  can  measure  the  worth  of  a 
state  paper  which  prevented  the  world  from  being  plunged  imme- 
diately Into  a  terrible  conflict,  and  which  message  may  yet  help  bring 
about  an  era  of  lasting  peace? 

The  special  days  to  which  I  have  referred  have  singular  signifi- 
cance. Only  mothers  know  the  real  meaning  of  war.  Theirs  is  the 
grieving,  not  the  glory.  Memorial  Day.  a  Boone  County  woman's 
thought  put  Into  action  by  her  soldier  husband,  was  primarily  to 
honor  the  memory  of  those  who  died  In  war.  but  today  It  Is  for 
all.  Flag  Day  reminds  us  that  our  flag,  most  beautiful  In  all  the 
world.  Is  more  than  a  mere  bit  of  bunting,  that  it  stands  for  prin- 
ciples worth  dying  for — yes,  and  more,  principles  worth  living  for. 
The  Fourth  of  July  is  no  longer  merely  a  day  of  spread-eagle 
speeches,  but  is  becoming  a  day  of  rededication  in  Americanism. 

It  means  nothing  to  be  told  that  America  has  a  "rendezvous 
with  destiny."  means  nothing,  unless  we  are  willing  to  do  cur 
duty.  "We,  the  people" — these  words  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
preamble  to  the  "greatest  document  ever  struck  olT  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  ar^  purpose  of  man,"  and  there  power  must  ever 
rest,  rest  not  with  the  Congress  or  courts,  not  with  the  President, 
but  with  the  people. 

The  Fourth  of  July  patriot  represents  no  worth-while  ideal.  He 
does  not  meet  the  challenge  of  citizenship.  Our  country's  need  is 
for  365-day  Americans,  not  fractional  folks.  We  need  such  citi- 
zens now.  when  our  Nation  Is  In  greater  danger  from  within  than 
from  without,  when  false  doctrines  are,  to  America's  shame,  being 
presented  from  public  forums,  on  printed  pages,  and  actually  aided 
In  mass  meetings  and  in  camps  where  disloyal  foreign-born  citi- 
zens drill  under  a  flag  that  Is  not  our  own.  For  the  disloyal  alien, 
whose  heart  is  not  here,  there  Is  no  room.  Lest  what  I  say  be 
ml-sundcrstocd.  I  would  make  It  plain  that  no  reflection  Is  meant 
on  the  right  kind  of  foreign-born  citizens,  of  whom  there  are 
millions  in  America.  Do  not  distrust  or  look  with  suspicion  upon 
every  German  In  America  and  count  him  a  Hitler  sympathizer. 
The  probability  is  that  he  Is  as  far  from  It  as  you  are.  Do  not 
And  fault  with  every  Italian  and  measure  him  by  the  standard  of 
a  Mussolini.  Some  of  the  worst  "aliens"  In  the  United  States  were 
born  here,  and  deserve  no  defense. 

This  is  a  time  for  calmness  and  reason,  for  tolerance  within 
reason,  rather  than  for  the  arousing  of  race  antagonism.  Civil 
and  religious  liberty  Is  the  right  of  all.  Fortunately  here  In  the 
heart  cf  Missouri  we  know  little  of  race  and  religious  hatreds. 

Truly  we  are  a  fortunate  people.  We  meet  today  under  the  most 
happy  circumstances  You,  women  of  Missouri,  help  to  make  good 
homos.  Good  homes  are  the  hope,  not  only  of  America  but  of  the 
wcrld.     They  make  for  happiness. 

Of  course,  there  is  seme  complaint.  This  comes  largely  from 
those  who  do  not  take  time  to  contrast  conditions  here  and  abroad. 
F^jr  instance,  news  dispatches  tell  of  how  in  Italy  the  people  must 
do  without  many  things.  Including  coffee.  In  Germany  the  order 
Is  for  limited  quantities  of  butter  and  other  foods  in  order  that 
money  may  be  available  for  munitions  of  war.  Over  there  even 
the  children  are  taught  to  adjust  gas  masks.  Over  there  the  boys, 
instead  of  enjoying  their  vacations  as  Boy  Scouts  or  having  em- 
ployment In  C.  C.  C.  camps,  are,  under  enforced  orders,  taught 
the  arts  of  war. 

Still,  favored  as  we  are.  It  is  possible  to  find  fault,  If  It  is  fault 
we  are  looking  for.  Shouldn't  we,  though,  here  In  the  heart  of 
Missouri  on  this  June  day,  look  for  the  things  that  are  right, 
rather  than  give  all  our  attention  to  the  wrong?  Just  as  the  usual 
Isn't  news.  Just  as  we  forget  all  about  31  good  teeth  and  think 
only  of  the  one  tooth  that  aches,  so  too  often  the  Inclination  Is 
to  see  only  the  unpleasant.  You  and  I  have  seen  many  a  flock 
of  sheep,  but  I  dare  say  that  none  of  us  ever  saw  a  flock  with  more 
black  ones  than  white  ones.  There  Is  more  right  than  wrong  in 
the  world,  and  this  applies  to  America  as  to  no  other  country. 

In  Europe  the  nights  are  broken  by  the  march  of  armed  men. 
How  different  here  at  home,  where  yesterday  the  chck  of  the 
corn  planter  made  merry  music,  while  from  harvest  fields,  rich 
In  golden  grain,   Boon   will   come   the   busy   whir   of   the   binder. 
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Where,  I  ask  you.  are  conditions  to  equal  ours?  'What  flag  Is 
more  beautiful  or  means  more  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes?  In 
what  other  country  would  you  prefer  to  have  your  home?  Finally, 
In  what  soil  would  you  rather  sleep  life's  last  long  sleep? 

We  hear  of  a  lot  of  spending,  mostly  of  Government  spending,  and 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  hope  that  early  curtailment  may  come. 
I  would  remind  you.  though,  that  there  Is  unprecedented  individual 
spending,  especially  In  the  big  cities.  Doubt  It?  Then  go  to  the 
big  cities,  to  the  crowded  movies,  no  longer  referred  to  as  "The 
Nickelodeons,"  but  where  the  admission  Is  many  times  more,  and 
witness  the  crowds.  Go  early  If  you  want  a  seat.  Sports  events  of 
all  kinds  bring  together  vast  crowds.  50  special  Pullman  trains  for 
the  Kentucky  Derby,  for  instance.  In  Washington,  where  the 
"greatest  show  on  earth"  recently  gave  six  exhibitions,  the  "tent 
full"  sign  went  up  early,  wfth  the  overflow  crowd  seated  on  straw. 
To  cap  It  all.  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
we  have  a  two-ring  circus,  or  rather,  two  world's  fairs  going  on 
at  one  and  the  .same  time. 

True,  there  are  hardships.  The  Biblical  statement  that  the  poor 
are  with  us  always  Is  still  true.  In  no  other  administration, 
though,  and  at  no  other  time,  has  the  Government  done  so  much 
In  a  helpful  and  humanitarian  way.  For  the  first  time  old  people 
are  receiving  monthly  checks,  and  no  longer  need  fear  the  poor- 
house.  Needy  mothers  and  children  are  cared  for.  Youth  was 
never  so  generously  treated  or  afforded  equal  advantages.  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  more  than  to  make  mention  of  the  physical 
improvements  that  have  come  in  the  way  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  road,  rural  electrification,  with  enough  wires  already  erected  to 
span  the  world  four  times  (and  in  this  the  counties  which  we 
represent  are  today  sharing  or  will  share),  parks,  playgrounds, 
water  works,  sewer  systems,  school  buildings,  and  additional  facil- 
ities for  safeguarding  health. 

No.  we  have  not  reached  perfection.  There  can  be  no  complete 
levpling-up  In  human  affairs,  but  It  is  good  to  know  that  there  is 
today  a  better  distribution  of  opportunities  and  wealth.  Always 
there  will  be  differences.  Were  there  no  precipitous  peaks,  there 
would  be  fewer  verdant  valleys;  no  broken  bits  of  marble,  no 
mosaics;  no  plowing  and  planting,  no  harvest. 

If  the  sun  does  not  always  shine.  It  may  be  that  God  leads  us 
down  into  the  depths  so  that,  looking  up  through  the  shadows, 
we  may  see  the  stars 

As  vour  Representative  In  Congress.  I  have  voted  for  big  appro- 
priations for  national  defense,  for  bills  carrying  larger  sums  of 
money  than  under  any  other  circumstances  I  could  have  brought 
myself  to  support.  Preparedness  costs  aplenty.  Compared,  though, 
with  the  cost  of  war.  It  represents  a  mere  minimum.  In  fact,  no 
mathematical  expert  could  truly  calculate  the  full  cost  of  carnage. 
Use  the  talent  of  mathematicians  to  figure  the  cost  In  money,  and 
the  heart-understanding  of  mothers  to  calculate  the  cost  of  misery; 
combine  these  costs  and  the  true  total  war  bill  will  be  much  more. 
Hence,  as  I  see  It,  the  money  which  the  present  Congress  has 
voted  for  national  defense  actually  represents  both  Insurance  and 
a  saving.  Proper  preparedness  does  not  mean  war.  The  word 
pacifist  ends  in  f-i-s-t  and  Uncle  Sam's  good,  strong  fist  may  mean 
that  America  does  not  have  to  fight. 

Let  me  make  plain  what  I  hold  should  be  our  country's  posi- 
tion: While  In  every  proper  way  exercising  our  Influence  for  world 
peace,  I  want  us  to  keep  our  tongues  as  well  as  our  troops  out 
of  Eurcpe. 

Two  months  ago.  speaking  before  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
our  district,  I  said.  'Honesty  is  not  only  the  best  policy  but  It  Is 
also  the  best  politics  "  Today  I  reiterate  and  emphasize  and  add 
that  this  applies  alike  to  political  parties,  organizations,  and 
individuals. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  special  days  and  events.  My  home- 
coming at  this  time — and  I  would  rather  be  here  than  any  other 
place  In  the  world — means  that  I  am  missing  a  memorable  event 
in  Washington,  where  this  week  King  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  former  the  first  English  King  to  visit  the  western  continent, 
come  to  our  National  Capital.  There  they  are  being  welcomed  with 
pomp,  perhaps  too  much  pomp.  Lf  you  please,  with  much  of  the 
wcrld  ceremony -mad.  While  all  of  us  admire  these  two  pleasant 
young  pecple — the  King  Is  44  and  the  Queen  39— as  Individuals.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  for  one  moment  think  their  form  cf  gov- 
ernment equal  to  ours.  Here  our  Chief  Executive  Is,  by  vote  of  the 
people,  elected  to  the  most  exalted  position,  a  position  so  big  that 
no  man  can  Inherit  It  cr  be  born  tc  it.  I  thank  God  that  this  is  so. 
A  short  time  ago  I  was  at  Jamestown,  site  of  the  earliest  English 
settlement  In  America,  and  sat  during  exercises  In  the  old  church, 
which  still  symbolizes  a  faith  In  the  great  Common  Father  and  a 
religious  devotion  which,  if  our  country  Is  to  live,  must  not  be  lost. 
I  have  spoken  of  military  armament.  With  this  must  come 
moral  rearmament.  More  important  today  than  ever  before  is  the 
understanding  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of 
God.  America  mtist  prove  to  the  world  not  only  that  It  is  great 
but  that  It  Is  good. 

Leaving  Jamestown.  I  visited  Williamsburg,  reconstructed  city 
and  historic  shrine.  Then  on  to  Yorktown,  with  the  old  Nelson 
House,  before  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  having  my  picture  taken. 
Next  we  drove  through  the  battlefield  where  Cornwallis  surren- 
dered the  British  Army  and  thtis  ended  the  Revolutionary  War. 
This  marked  our  eternal  independence  from  British  rule. 

While  recognizing  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
greater  tie  than  a  common  language,  and  while  grateful  for  the 
Xriendly  feeling  which  for  a  century  and  a  haHl  has  existed  between 
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England  and  the  United  States,  a  feeling  which  I  would  encourage 
in  every  right  way,  yet  I  am  reminded  of  Washington's  warning 
against  "entangling  alliances"  with  any  nation,  even  the  best  loved. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  speaK  to  you  today.  In  doing  so 
I  have  not  singled  you  out  and  addressed  you  as  women.  Rather 
have  I  preferred  to  think  of  you  as  patriotic  and  devoted  Americans, 
capable  leaders  in  a  great  cause,  as  you  are.  Yet  I  would  not  forget 
that  yours  Is  also  a  more  exalted  sphere;  that  you  do  represent 
womankind.  And  how  different,  yet  not  more  different  than  de- 
served, the  lot  of  the  woman  in  America  as  compared  with  some  on 
another  continent. 

For  Instance,  a  recent  Berlin  dispatch  told  of  how  the  Reich 
mothers  symbolically  presented  their  children  to  Hitler.  Speak- 
ing In  the  name  of  all  mothers,  one  mother  was  quoted  as  saying, 
"We  bring  the  fruits  of  our  motherhood  to  the  Fuehrer  and  say 
to  him.  'It  is  the  best  that  we  have,  therefore  it  belongs  to  you.'  " 

Yes,  America  is  different!  You,  as  you  return  to  your  homes, 
the  best  homes  in  the  world,  will  help  to  keep  It  different.  This 
means  that  there  Is  work  to  be  done. 

In  other  days  we  have  had  great  domestic  problems,  at  other 
times  great  foreign  problems,  but  never  before  have  we  had  to 
deal  with  such  far-reaching  problems,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
at  the  same  time.  Fortunately,  we  have  at  the  head  of  our  Gov- 
ernment a  man  whom.  I  believe.  God  gave  to  us  to  meet  this 
emergency,  a  man  with  a  great  heart  and  mind,  a  heart  and  mind 
S.T  .superior  that  they  more  than  comF)ensate  for  a  crippled  body. 
This  man  may  have  made  mistakes.  I  know  he  has.  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  all  the  world  there  is  another  man  who  could  have 
taken  us  thus  far  wjith  greater  assurance  and  safety  than  has 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Model  Milk  Bill  for  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15.  1939 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  control  the  milk  supply  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  I  believe  will  solve  the  many 
problems  disclosed  by  the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  and  which  will  encour- 
age the  widest  possible  consumption  of  milk  products.  I 
respectfully  request  all  Members  of  Congress  to  interest 
themselves  in  this  legislation  which  is  predicated  upon  the 
findings  of  a  6-year  study  made  by  Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
distinguished  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  suggested  bill  avoids  private  monopolistic  control  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  creation  of  a  new  milk  authority  on 
the  other.  It  protects  the  fanner  against  arbitrary  price 
fixing  by  the  distributor  as  it  protects  the  consumer  by  the 
creation  of  free  competitive  conditions  of  distribution. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  following: 

(1)  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  his  inti- 
mate Nation-wide  information  and  administrative  agencies, 
to  lay  down  and  recommend  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  rules  and  regulations  which  protect  the 
producing  farmer  not  only  as  to  the  price  he  receives  but  as 
to  the  many  abuses,  if  not  gyppings  and  dishonesties,  con- 
nected with  his  complete  dependence  on  the  big  distributors. 

(2)  In  collaboration  with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  it  establishes  health  and  sanitary  regulations  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  now  provided  by  the  United  States 
Health  Service. 

(3)  In  cooperation  with  farmers  and  farm  organizations, 
the  Secretary  declares  prices  the  farmer  should  receive,  and, 
having  made  these  findings,  the  Secretary  reports  them  to 
the  proper  authority  for  action,  which  is  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(4)  Producers,  distributors,  and  the  public  are  protected 
by  public  hearings  on  proposed  rules  and  regulations.  They 
are  then  made  effective  by  the  Commissioners  for  a  6- 
month  period. 

(5)  Control  is  maintained  by  licenses  similar  to  those  now 
issued  to  producers  and  distributors  directed  not  only  to  the 
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observance  of  health  conditions  but  as  to  all  other  condi- 
tions of  an  economic  sort  as  related  to  both  the  producer 

and  consumer.  ,    .,  .   ,.  » 

•  6)  Provision  is  made  for  different  kinds  of  distribution 
at  a  price  determined,  first,  by  the  price  paid  the  farmer; 
second  bv  a  reasonable  charge  for  processing  and  pasteuri- 
zation;" and.  third,  by  free  competition  in  the  agencies  of 
distribution,  whether  by  wagon,  through  stores,  or  by  reliei 
and  public  agencies.  In  eff^-ct.  the  biU  shifts  the  control  of 
the  farmer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  consumer  on  the  other 
from  a  combination  of  big  distributors,  a  Umited  number  of 
privileged  farmers  and  truck  drivers,  to  responsible  authori- 
ties possp.ssed  of  public  confidence  and  interested  only  in 
the' protection  of  all  classes  affected  in  the  dairy  industry. 
It  is  not  a  shift  from  the  competitive  system  to  Government 
regulaUon.  it  is  a  shift  from  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
most  highly  organized  financial  combinations  in  the  country 
to  three  Ooverrmient  agencies  subject  to  public  criticism  and 
free  from  any  private  interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

No  additional  expense  is  involved.  No  new  officials  are 
created,  and  no  new  bureaucracy  is  established.  The  bill 
merely  uses  existing  agencies  to  perform  the  functions  for 
which  they  are  now  created. 

By  this  simple  procedure,  the  following  abuses  and  evils 
will  be  corrected  or  will  tend  to  be  corrected,  to  wit: 

<  1 )  The  farmer  would  receive  a  proper  price  for  his  milk. 
free  from  monopoly  price  fixing,  price  being  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  Commis- 
sioners and  producing  dairymen. 

(2)  The  gyppings  and  dishonest  practices  disclosed  by  the 
Ft  drral  Trade  Commission  through  the  u.<;e  of  the  base  sur- 
plus plan,  the  control  of  bookkeeping,  the  misuse  of  milk. 
the  homogenizing,  excessive  transportation,  icing,  and  termi- 
nal charges  would  be  ended.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion dusclosed  that  these  dishonesties  in  Philadelphia  alone 
amount  to  $500,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  testing  of  milk  for  the  butterfat  content  would 
be  subject  to  regulation  by  other  agencies  than  the  buyer. 

(4)  The  local  market  would  be  supplied  from  such  area 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  suggested  with  the  approval 
of  the  District  Commissioners. 

(5)  The  farmer  might  be  assured  of  the  same  price  for 
milk,  for  cream  and  ice  cream,  as  is  now  paid  for  milk  for 
fluid  consumption. 

(6)  The  purifying  of  milk  would  be  subject  to  a  fixed 
charge  based  on  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  similar  to 
the  proper  charge  for  the  purification  of  water,  which  is 
an  exact  parallel. 

~~  (7)  A  wholesale  price  of  milk  would  be  established  made 
up  of  the  price  paid  the  fanner  and  a  reasonable  price  for 
purification. 

(8)  Relief  agencies  and  public  Institutions  would  be  able 
to  buy  and  use  freely  under  conditions  provided  by  regula- 
tions. 

<9)  Distribution  would  be  open  and  free  to  house-to-house 
vendors,  through  stores,  dairy  shops,  or  otherwise,  milk  being 
purchasable  by  them  at  its  production  cost  from  the  proc- 
essing plant. 

(10)  Truck  drivers  and  bottle  exchange  would  be  stripped 
of  their  power  to  create  and  protect  a  monojwly  in  distribu- 
tion In  the  hands  of  few  pasteurization  plants,  as  they  would 
be  deprived  of  their  power  to  prevent,  by  strikes  or  other- 
wise, distribution  through  stores. 

(11)  The  licensing  system  subject  to  revocation  of  a  license 
would  more  effectively  prevent  abuses  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices than  court  proceedings. 

(12)  There  would  be  an  end  of  the  controversies  over  the 
supply  of  milk,  as  well  as  the  alleged  illegal  and  criminal 
practices  which  have  been  disclosed  by  the  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  House  Committee. 

(13)  We  would  have  a  pilot  plan  as  to  the  supply  of  milk, 
the  best  methods  of  paying  the  farmer,  a  proper  price  to  the 
farmer,  and  approved  methods  of  distribution,  under  con- 
gressional inspection,  which  would  automatically  tend  to  cor- 


rect similar  conditions  i  .  other  communities,  of  which  hun- 
dreds, and  po^.'=ibly  thousands,  are  under  the  domination  of 
the  so-called  Milk  Trust. 

(14  >  Most  important  of  slU  under  these  conditions  there 
may  easily  be  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk,  at  a  higher  price  to  the  farmer,  which  would  absorb  the 
so-called  milk  surplus  which  depresses  the  price  for  surplus 
milk  to  less  than  2  cents  a  quart  in  most  of  the  dairy  areas  of  , 
the  country.  The  present  consumption  is  approximately  one- 
hall  of  what  it  should  be  for  proper  dietary  needs,  and  with 
the  price  reduced  to  a  price  within  the  reach  of  lower-income 
groups,  there  might  be  an  approximation  to  a  quart  of  milk 
a  day  for  children  and  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  for  adults,  which 
is  the  approved  dietary  standard  for  dairy  products. 

Such  an  increase  in  consumption  might  absorb  anywhere 
from  8.000,000,000  to  ultimately  12.000,000,000  quarts  of  milk 
more  than  are  now  consumed.  It  would  greatly  increase  the 
health  of  children  and  of  adults  and  would  bring  our  con- 
sum.ptlon  of  milk  in  line  with  a  proper  consumption  for  a 
country  possessed  of  the  wealth  and  buying  power  of  tha 
United  States. 

The  Federal  Theater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1939 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES 


Mrs.  OT)AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record  I  am  insertin.^  herein  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  May  28.  on  the  merits 
of  the  Federal  Theater. 

The  aim  of  Federal  Theater  is  to  give  employment  to 
needy  theater  professionals  in  socially  useful  projects  which 
will  rehabilitate  them,  conserve  their  skills,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  bring  to  thousands  of  American  citizens  not 
hitherto  able  to  afford  theatergoing  a  planned  theatrical 
program,  national  in  scope,  regional  in  emphasis,  and  Ameri- 
can in  democratic  attitude. 

Federal  Theater  employs  as  of  January  15.  1939.  7.900 
people,  95  percent  of  whom  are  from  relief  rolls.  The  peak 
employment.  12,960  in  June  1936,  has  been  reduced  by  cuts 
in  appropriations  and  also  by  the  return  of  over  2,000  Fed- 
eral Theater  employees  to  private  employment. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  28,   1939 1 

F.  D.  E.'S  W.  p.  A.  r.  T.  p. — AT  MODERATT  EOX-OmCT  PRICZS,  THE  THEATKE- 
GOINC    PUBLIC    IS    INCXHAUSTIBLZ 

(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 

Neither  Life  and  Death  cf  an  American  nor  Sing  for  Your  Supper 
l8  first-rate  work  in  the  theater  But  that  does  not  keep  thou- 
sands of  people  from  going  to  see  thera  at  the  prices  the  Federal 
theater  charges.  Sing  for  Your  Supper,  which  Is  the  Federal  thea- 
ter revue,  has  been  selling  out  very  consistently  since  It  opened  at 
the  end  cf  April  It  is  attracting  about  1.500  people  Into  the 
theater  every  night;  more  than  32,000  people  have  already  seen  it, 
and  It  has  an  advance  sale  of  915,000.  George  Sklar's  dramatic 
biography  of  an  American  bom  In  1900  has  also  been  crowding 
Maxlne  Elliott's  theater  since  It  opened  on  May  19  and  has  an 
advance  sale  of  $12  000,  which  already  assures  a  rtm  through  next 
month  and  probably  much  longer. 

WTien  the  Federal  Theater's  Swing  Mikado  opened  at  $1.10  top 
In  the  enormous  New  Yorker  Theater  It  was  sold  out  for  3  weeks 
In  advance  and  t»ecame  an  enormous  hit.  More  than  76,000  people 
saw  the  Swing  Mikado  during  the  62  performances  under  Federal- 
theater  management,  and  most  people  l)elleve  that  It  could  have 
run  forever  When  "private  enterprise"  succeeded  In  taking  It 
over  as  the  result  of  a  burst  of  moral  indignation  from  Congress, 
and  promptly  raised  the  box  ofHce  tariff  to  $2  20,  It  failed  after 
24  performances. 

Many  thing  about  the  Federal  Theater  are  hard  to  dsfend.  Being 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  W.  P  A  art  projects  it  Is  the  one 
Congress  enjoys  worrying  most.     Art  seems  like  boondoggling  to 
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a  Congressman  who  Is  looking  for  a  club  with  which  to  belabor 
the  Administration,  and  there  is  always  something  In  the  Federal 
theater  that  can  be  blown  up  Into  a  scandal.  But  lor  socially  useful 
achievement  It  would  be  hard  among  the  relief  projects  to  beat 
the  Federal  theater,  which  has  brought  art  and  Ideas  within 
the  range  of  millions  of  people  all  over  the  country  and  proved  that 
the  potential  theater  audience  Is  inexhaustible. 

For  a  good  many  years  now  the  theater  has  been  the  private 
diversion  of  comparatively  aCBuent  people,  who  make  up  a  small 
part  of  the  country's  population  and  whose  group  taste  is  capricious 
tind  exacting.  But  the  Federal  theater  has  proved  that  people  In 
general  like  the  theater  and  that  plays  with  some  sort  of  merit 
can  run  on  indefinitely  at  $1.10.  For  half  that  price  the  Federal 
theater  gave  them  last  season  one  of  the  t)est  performances  of  a 
play  by  George  Bernard  Shaw  that  this  town  has  ever  witnessed. 
Box-office  tariffs  have  become  the  most  crucial  problem  that  faces 
the  theater  today.  Under  certain  circumstances  In  the  commercial 
theater  they  can  be  reduced  to  $165  and  possibly  to  $1.10;  several 
enterprising  people  are  working  on  that  problem  now.  It  is  not 
public  spirit,  however,  but  the  experience  of  the  Federal  theater 
that  has  brought  the  pressure  to  bear. 

Meanwhile.  F.  T.  P.  has  believed  sincerely  In  the  doctrine  of 
"the  more  abundant  life";  and  under  Hallle  Flanagan's  valiant 
leadership  it  htis  been  putting  that  doctrine  Into  active  practice 
for  the  benefit  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  need  it  most. 
Two  million  six  hundred  thousand  people  are  employed  on  W.  P.  A. 
projects  throughout  the  country.  Only  8.040  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Federal  theater — between  one-third  and  one-quarter 
of  1  percent.  Among  the  2,600.000  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another 
group  of  8.040  that  has  accomplished  so  much  and  given  so  rich 
a  social  return  on  the  money. 

Even  people  who.  like  this  correspondent,  believe  In  the  Federal 
theater  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  Its  many  faults  and  limitations. 
Most  of  the  faults  go  back  to  the  basic  fact  that  It  Is  a  relief 
project.  That  fundamental  fact  has  made  It  necessary  for  F.  T.  P. 
to  give  employment  to  many  people  who  are  not  of  much  pro- 
gressive use  to  the  project  and  to  people  with  labor-union  and 
political  presstu-e  behind  them.  It  has  also  prevented  F.  T.  P. 
from  hiring  many  able  theater  people  who  would  be  useful.  This 
Is  the  essential  paradox  of  an  organization  that  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish something  permanent  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Furthermore,  as  a  relief  project  the  Federal  theater  has  to  be 
administered  according  to  rules  that  make  producing  almost  Im- 
possible. A  system  designed  to  safeguard  the  spending  of  the 
Government's  money  and  to  protect  the  claims  of  labor  unions  is 
next  door  to  being  fatal  in  the  theater.  'When  a  play  gets  to  the 
producing  stage  things  are  always  accomplished  in  the  theater 
under  forced  pressure;  when  rehearsals  finally  get  under  way  every 
one  works  his  fool  head  off  against  the  crisis  of  the  opening.  But. 
according  to  the  psychology  that  prevails  in  all  relief  projects,  the 
Federal  theater  keeps  regular  working  hours  and  punches  the  time 
clock  to  prevent  overwork  as  much  as  to  assure  work  enough. 
The  time-clock  sketch  in  Sing  for  Your  Supper  Is  no  great 
exaggeration;  when  the  employees  of  the  Federal  theater  have 
done  their  daily  stint  they  have  to  quit  on  the  dot. 

And  the  labor  unions  have  from  the  beginning  regarded  the 
Ferleral  theater  as  either  a  menace  to  their  established  stand- 
ards or  territory  ripe  for  anschluss.  Instead  of  welcoming  F.  T.  P. 
as  a  god.^end  to  the  unemployed  and  Instead  of  working  together 
willingly  for  a  social  achievement,  they  have  battled  It  as  cepa- 
rate.  warring  units.  They.  too.  have  succeeded  in  tying  It  up 
with  restrictions  that  make  sensible  operation  almost  Impossible. 
The  separate  departments  will  not  even  work  the  same  number  of 
hours.  Over  the  4  weeks'  fiscal  period,  which  entitles  employees 
to  a  seciu-lty  wacje  of  $91.10,  actors  work  96  hours,  stage  hands  68. 
and  musicians  45. 

In  order  to  produce  a  play  a  producer  has  somehow  to  bring 
all  the  departments  of  the  theater  harmoniously  together  toward 
an  integrated  achievement.  But  the  task  of  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferent working  hours  in  F.  T.  P.  Is  nothing  short  of  prestidigita- 
tion It  also  stretches  out  rehearsal  periods  and  raises  costs  of 
production.  There  has  been  plenty  of  Incompetent  management 
In  the  Federal  theater;  no  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  that.  But 
the  Inflexible  relief-project  regulations  and  the  dogmatic  work- 
ing schedules  of  the  latwr  unions  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
chaotic  working  conditions  that  scandalize  Congressmen  who  hap- 
pen to  be  looking  for  something  to  scandalize  them. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  over  a  period  of  4  years  the  Federal 
theater  has  contrived  to  establish  a  broad  service  that  Is  socially 
useful  to  the  country  and  stlmtilatlng  to  the  theater.  Most 
theatergoers  hear  about  nothing  except  the  productloiis  that  spas- 
modically reach  the  stage  at  box-o<flce  prices.  But  60  percent  of 
the  P.  T.  P.  productions  are  free;  they  include  In  New  York 
City  a  troupe  that  acts  classical  and  cultural  plays  on  spot  book- 
ings throughout  the  boroughs,  puppet  shows  for  children,  and 
vaudeville  units. 

Tlie  National  Service  Btireau.  established  by  the  Federal  theater. 
Is  the  most  valuable  clearing  hovise  for  theatrical  Information  In 
the  country;  It  Is  equipped  to  supply  technical  data  about  plays  to 
all  kinds  of  people  and  organizations.  One  of  the  most  vital  serv- 
ices the  New  York  project  performs  Is  the  training  and  assigning 
of  directors  for  theater  work  In  social  settlements  and  community 
groups.  Thousands  of  people  off  the  beaten  trails  In  New  York  de- 
pend on  that  5;ervice  for  cultural  development,  and  the  final  com- 
petition of  their  plays  is  one  of  the  exciting  events  of  the  season. 


That  Is  the  project  developed  and  administered  by  Madalyn  O'Shea 
according  to  social  principles  that  should  underlie  all  work  in  the 
W.  P.  A.  arts. 

Although  the  Federal  theater  Is  far  from  perfect.  It  has  kept  an 
average  of  10,000  people  employed  on  work  that  has  helped  to  lift 
the  dead  weight  from  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  It  has 
been  the  best  friend  the  theater  as  an  Institution  has  ever  had  In 
this  country.  It  has  brought  the  theater  and  people  together 
realistically.  In  short.  It  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  partisan  poll- 
tics  which,  on  the  one  hand,  are  creeping  Into  its  administration, 
and.  on  the  other,  are  threatenng  to  put  It  out  of  business. 


Beautiful  Work  Done  by  Shovel  Leaners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1939 


RADIO  TALK  BY  PETER  SPRAYNOZZLK 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
brief  radio  talk  from  station  KSL  on  February  4,  1939: 

Saturday  evening,  February  4,  and  here  we  are,  Harry  Clarke, 
Joe  Bush,  and  me,  Peter  Spraynozzle,  of  the  sheepfold  where  big 
gates  swing  oh  little  hinges  bringing  you  our  four  hundred  and 
ninth  editorial  column  from  all  of  us  to  all  of  you.  Good  evening. 
Just  now  we  read  and  hear  much  of  the  W.  P.  A.  That  Is,  from 
the  politically  appointed  W.  P.  A.  workers,  of  civic  bodies  who 
cry  about  high  taxes,  unbalanced  budgets,  who  find  fault  with 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  civic  bodies  who  dry  their  eyes 
and  catch  the  next  plane  for  Washington  with  the  plans  of  a 
W  P.  A.  project  in  their  pocket  and  take  their  place  in  the  line-up 
with  a  Congressman  as  their  sponsor  and  greet  the  President  with 
that  un-American  slogan,  "Mister,  can  you  spare  a  dime?"  Of 
them  we  hear  much — much  too  much. 

Then  there  Is  the  other  W.  P.  A.  worker,  the  outdoor  worker, 
working  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  the  near  zero  weather  of 
winter.  Not  because  he  Is  politically  preferred,  not  for  fame  and 
glory,  or  to  be  Interviewed  and  have  his  picture  on  the  front  page 
of  the  paper,  but  working  at  the  only  Job  he  can  get  to  keep  the 
home  fires  burning  and  the  children  in  school — of  them  we  hear 
little,  and  that  little  seldom  complimentary. 

Joe  Bush  and  me  move  about  In  many  States.  Community 
leaders  have  taken  us  out,  shown  us  W.  P.  A.  projects,  a  one 
thousand  dollar  price  tax  on  one,  a  million  dollar  price  tag  on 
another.  We  have  seen  work  so  beautifully  done  that  we  wanted 
to  stop  and  talk  to  the  workers  on  the  Job  only  to  be  told  that 
they  were  Just  "shovel  leaners"  and  "working  stiffs"  from  the 
relief  rolls,  that  we  would  meet  the  big  shot  at  the  commercial 
luncheon;  and  so  It  was. 

In  one  State  Joe  Bush  got  a  car,  and  we  drove  out  to  talk  to  the 
men  on  the  Job.  One  was  a  railroad  fireman  too  far  down  on  the 
board  to  earn  enough  to  keep  his  family.  Another  was  a  young 
man  with  a  high-school  education  plus  a  year  In  the  imlverslty  of 
his  State;  another  was  there  to  earn  enough  to  complete  a  course 
in  transportation  In  the  Chicago  University;  one  was  a  stone  mason 
working  at  his  trade.  Why  were  they  there?  Becau.se  for  them 
the  gate  of  opportunity  into  the  field  of  industry  was  closed  for 
the  moment. 

Joe  Bush  says  the  tragedy  of  the  depression  is  not  In  high  taxes 
or  an  unbalanced  Budget  but  In  the  Inverted  lives  of  the  young 
and  middle-aged  workers  of  America.  BudgeU  can  be  balanced 
any  time,  but  the  days,  the  weeks,  the  months,  and  years  of  Idle- 
ness the  workers  of  America  are  forced  to  submit  to  because  of  an 
upset  in  the  industrial  system  are  passing,  and  no  Budget  bal- 
anced and  bulging  with  gold  can  buy  back  for  them  one  split 
sc-cond  of  the  time  they  spend  In  enforced  idleness.  That  Is  time 
forever  lost  to  the  individual  and  wealth  lost  to  the  Nation  because 
of  labor  unemployed.  That,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  the  tragedy 
of  the  depression. 

President  Roosevelt,  who  sees  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  who 
senses  the  needs  of  the  people,  who.  to  help  the  people  to  help 
themselves,  has  set  up  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  as 
stepping  stones  for  the  workers.  State  and  community  politics 
that  would  make  of  those  stepping  stones  stumbling  blocks  becatiae 
of  an  unbalanced  Budget  Interfere  with  the  plans  of  an  adminis- 
tration, block  American  progress,  block  the  road  to  recovery,  Jeop- 
ardize the  security  of  the  American  people  and  the  future  of  the 
American  Republic,  and  in  their  ego  refer  to  themselves  as  patriots 
and  to  Benedict  Arnold  as  a  traitor. 

This  month  of  February  the  American  people  again  commemo- 
rated the  birth  of  Washington  and  of  Lincoln  for  the  part  they 
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pUyed  in  the  building  of  a  nation.  Was  Washlngtons  budget  al- 
ways balanced?  I  wouldnt  know  about  tiiat  But  I  do  know 
that  hf  left  a  nation  to  the  people  of  the  world  dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  under  God  aU  men  have  a  right  to  life.  Uberty.  and 
th«  pursuit  of  happiness  and  for  that  we  cherish  his  memory,  and 
claim  him  the  Father  o«  hU  Country.  ^   o   ^„  ^t     t 

Did  Lincoln  leave  the  Presidency  with  a  balanced  Budget?  l 
wouldnt  know  about  that  either.  I  have  never  Inquired.  But  I 
do  know  that  he  held  together  the  States  of  the  Umon  preserved 
the  fabric  of  a  nation,  and  for  that  (not  the  state  of  the  Budget 
he  left)  the  American  people  commemorate  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Uncoln  as  they  do  the  birth  of  George  Washington. 

Joe  Bush  and  I  are  not  of  President  Roosevelt's  political  party 
but  we  are  thank  God.  fellow  citizens  with  him  In  these  United 
States  of  America,  and  11  we  would  be  true  to  the  country  that  gave 
us  birth,  we  must  be  as  true  and  as  loyal  to  the  President  of  our 
day  as  the  soldier  In  the  ranks  was  true  to  the  leadership  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  Lincoln. 

To  do  less  than  the  best,  even  If  less  than  the  best  would  do,  is 
no'  enough  We,  the  people  of  this  United  States  of  America,  are 
proud  of  our  history,  proud  of  the  rights  man  has  In  this,  our 
country  proud  of  our  Washington,  our  Lincoln,  proud  of  the  men  , 
who  have  preserved  those  rights.  We  cherish  the-.r  memories,  but 
our  loyalty  should.  It  must  be,  to  the  man  In  the  Presidency  now. 

To  commemorate  the  memory  of  our  Nations  dead  is  a  futile. 
un-American  gesture,  if  we  break  faith  and  withhold  our  loyalty 
from  the  living.  It  Is  far  more  Important  that  we  love  and  serve 
our  country  and  help  our  fellow  man  than  to  balance  a  budget 
and  love  and  Berve  Its  golden  contents. 
f , 

W.  p.  A.  Musicians  Projects 


National  Youth  Administration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HAROLD  FLANNERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  HAZLETON  FLYING  CLUB.  OP 
HAZLETON,   PA. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

I  HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

j  OK   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1939 

Mr,  COCHRAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  no  group  has  suffered  more   I 
in  recent  years  than  the  musicians  of  the  country.    There 
was  a  time  when  their  services  were  very  much  in  demand,   | 
With  the  passing  of  the  legitimate  playhouses  followed  later  j 
by  a  policy  to  discontinue  the  orchestras  in  the  moving-pic- 
ture theaters  the  musicians  found  themselves  without  means 
of  making  a  living  for  themselves  and  families. 

We  find  in  the  pending  bill  paragraph  ib)  of  section  25 
the  following  language: 

After  August  31.  1939,  for  the  operation  of  any  project  sponsored 
solely  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

That  language  means  that,  after  that  date,  unless  a  State 
or  a  subdivision  of  a  State  sponsors  the  music  project,  these 
worthy  citizens  will  find  themselves  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  following  their  vocation  as  they  have  in  the  past 
on  W.  P.  A.  projects.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  trained  musicians  will  be  unable  to  secure 
employment. 

I  received  this  afternoon  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Samuel  P. 
Meyers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
of  my  city.    I  quote  that  telegram: 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  June  15.  1939. 

Hon.    JOHK   J.    COCHEAW, 

House  Offlct  Buildmg.  Waahington.  D   C  : 

The  Musicians  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  an  organization  of 
1  100  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County,  request  that  you  oppose  the  blU  In  Congress  known 
as  House  Joint  Resolution  326  and  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  the  whlte-coUar  and  Ft-deral  music 
project    as   It   has    been    handled    during    the   past   several    years. 

Passage  of  326  referred  to  above  will  eliminate  the  whIte-coUar 
project  m  metropolitan  St.  Louis  because  most  If  not  all  State 
and  municipal  governments  are  not  Interested  In  projects  which 
do  not  produce  material  pjroductlon,  though  the  white-collar  work- 
ers and  musicians  are  entlUed  to  the  same  consideration  as  any 

other  worthy  projects.  

■^  Samtttl  p.  Meters. 

Resident.  Local  2,  A.  F.  of  M. 

As  I  cannot  conceive  of  my  city  or  the  State  sponswing 
sucti  projects  I  want  to  express  the  hope  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  bill  will  accept  an  amendment  that  will  permit 
this  class  of  projects  to  continue. 


Mr.  FLANNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  message  from 
the  Hazleton  Flying  Club,  of  Hazleton.  Pa,,  with  reference 

to  the  N.  Y.  A.: 

Hazleton  Flting  Clttb. 

Hazleton,  Pa..  June  12,  1939. 
My  Deab  Congressman:  "When  a  man  thinks,  he  smokes;   and 
when  a  man  smokes,  he  thinks." 

When  steam  was  discovered  to  have  great  driving  power,  there 
were  possibilities  of  many  Industrial  developments.  Men  who 
realized  this  knew  It  would  require  millions  to  develop  them,  and 
so  banks  were  organized  In  different  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
wage  earner  urged  to  save.  "A  dollar  saved  Is  a  dollar  earned." 
"Save  for  old  age.  so  that  when  you  are  old  and  your  earning  ca- 
pacity Is  gone,  instead  of  going  to  the  poorhouse.  you  will  have  a 
nice  nest  egg  to  fall  back  on."  So  the  wage  earner  from  his  meager 
earnings  made  a  deposit  each  month  In  the  bank. 

There  were  Insurance  companies  formed  that  sent  agents  out  to 
the  wBge  earner  who  painted  a  horrible  picture  of  dying  and  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  children  In  want,  and  they  urged  him  to  take  out 
a  life-insurance  policy,  and  so  each  year  he  paid  the  Insurance 
company  the  premium  on  a  life-insurance  policy. 

There  was  another  group  in  little  old  New  York  who  sold  stock 
to  the  wage  earner  In  many  of  the  Industrial  de%'elopments  that 
were  taking  place,  and  while  the  bankers.  Insurance  companies,  and 
Wall  Street  were  more  interested  In  th?lr  own  welfares  than  they 
were  In  the  wa^e  earners,  the  money  they  collected  was  put  and 
kept  In  circulation,  and  so  the  wheels  of  Industry  started. 

Steam  engines  were  built  and  rapidly  took  the  place  of  sails  on 
ships  and  boats,  railways  were  opened  up.  mines  of  all  kinds  were 
rapidly  being  developed.  It  wasn't  a  question  of  where  the  wage 
earner  would  find  employment;  It  was  a  question  of  where  they 
would  get  enough  men  for  the  developments  that  were  so  rapidly 
taking  place.  Agents  were  sent  to  Europe  and  they  brought  men 
over  here  bv  the  thousands,  mostly  for  the  development  of  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  industries.  The  West  wa.s  rapidly  opened 
up,  electricity  was  developed  in  Its  many  different  uses,  oil  was  dis- 
covered to  have  driving  power,  gasoline  engines  and  Diesel  engines 
were  developed  The  automobile,  phonograph,  and  movlng-plcture 
Industries  were  developed,  also  the  radio  and  airplane  There  was  a 
great  boom  In  structural  buildings  of  all  kinds  after  the  war. 

Finally,  one  morning  In  the  fall  of  1929,  the  wage  earner  woke  up 
and  found  practically  every  Industry  fully  developed,  the  West  had 
been  opened  up.  all  kinds  of  power  had  bei-n  developed  to  Its  highest 
peak,  ample  factories,  business  houses,  and  office  buildings,  every 
warehouse  and  storage  shed  In  the  country  packed  to  its  capacity 
with  the  nece.ssltles  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  he  without  a  Job  and 
his  purchasing  jwwer  gone  He  went  to  the  bank  to  draw  on  his 
I  saving  account,  only  to  find  that  the  dollar  .saved  was  a  dollar  lost 
I  or  a  dollar  Invested  In  frozen  assets  for  the  banker  Tlie  nest  egg  he 
hoped  for  In  his  old  age  had  long  before  been  hatched  out  and  had 
grown  to  a  chicken  that  had  laid  many  other  nest  eggs,  but  not  for 
the  wage  earner — for  the  banker. 

The  premium  on  the  wage  earner's  policy  came  due  with  no 
money  to  pay  It.  The  Insurance  agent  (wise  philosopher)  made 
the  wage  earner  believe  that  prosperity  was  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner and  persuaded  him  to  borrow  enough  on  his  policy  to  pay 
the  premium  The  Insurance  company  sent  him  a  check  which 
he  endorsed  and  returned  to  the  company,  thereby  reducing  the 
value  of  his  policy  and  Increasing  his  obligation  to  the  company 
for  the  following  year. 

In  the  fall  r>t  1930.  prosperity  was  still  hiding  behind  the  cor- 
ner and  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  again.  The  fall  of  1931 
showed  no  improvement  and  his  policy  would  not  warrant  bor- 
rowing any  more  on  It  so  It  lapsed  and  the  protection  for  his  wife 
and  children  In  case  of  death,  that  he  pinched  and  scraped  so 
hard  for.  was  wiped  cut 

In  the  fall  of  1931.  a  new  President,  a  whole  lot  of  new  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  were  elected  When  they  took  office  in  the 
spring  of  1932.  they  started  a  New  Deal,  and  like  the  act  of  some 
fairy  godmother,  the  banks  were  refinanced  and  the  Government 
started  to  borrow  from  them  to  help  the  wage  earner  and  his 
family  from  want  and  starvation.  Many  laws  have  been  enacted 
In  the  past  6  years  to  help  Industry  virlth  the  exception  of  one  or 
two.  when  harrowed  and  Ironed  out  will  positively  pave  the  way 
to  prosperity  and  happiness. 
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The  greatest  act  passed  since  before  the  first  steam  engine  was 
built  was  the  N.  Y.  A.  Two  years  ago  the  State  authorities  of 
the  N.  Y.  A.  leased  the  second  floor  of  a  business  block  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Hazleton  and  opened  a  youth  center.  It  has 
grown  In  2  years  until  the  present  time  It  has  an  enrollment  of 
over  1.200,  and  an  attendance  each  month  of  5.000  or  more  All 
these  attending  the  youth  center  have  had  a  grade-school  educa- 
tion, some  a  high-school  education,  practically  all  had  a  religious 
training.  Before  being  Interested  In  the  youth  center  some  of 
them  might  Just  as  well  have  been  made  victims  of  different 
"isms,"  or  have  been  hlghwajTnen  or  bank  robbers  instead  of  dem- 
ocratic God-fearing  American  youths. 

A  report  recently  released  by  James  O'Brien,  county  supervisor 
for  the  National  Youth  Administration,  on  the  activities  of  the 
youth  In  Luzerne  County  makes  the  following  comment  concern- 
ing the   Hazleton  Youth  Center: 

"One  of  the  foremost  N.  Y.  A.  undertakings  in  Luzerne  County 
was  the  establUhment  of  the  Hazleton  Youth  Center.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  private  groups  and  individuals  of 
Hazleton.  this  community  center  offers  recreational  and  construc- 
tive free-time  pursuits  for  both  young  and  old.  A  monvunent  to 
the  enterprise  and  creative  ability  of  American  youth,  this  center 
has  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  5,000.  The  youth  center 
offers  facilities  for  enjoyment  of  leisure  time  through  a  broad 
•program  Including  guidance  training,  athletics,  musical  events, 
dramatics,  workshops  of  all  types,  arts  and  crafts  classes,  vocational 
and  academic  studies,  and  special  community  events. 

"This  center  has  numerous  game  rooms,  a  theater,  a  library, 
muFlc  studies,  sewing  rooms,  classrooms,  dressing  rooms,  kitchen, 
lounge,  and  dining  rooms,  and  various  other  facilities.  Virtually 
all  the  equipment  has  been  made  by  youth  who  had  iio  previous 
work  experience  before  being  employed  by  N.  Y.  A.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  education  division 
classes  In  elementary  and  advanced  subjects  in  a  wide  range  of 
study  are  carried  on  for  Hazleton  residents.  This  Is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  youth  centers  In  the  State  and  the 
extensive  work  being  done  in  bringing  a  new  and  broader  concept 
of  the  appreciation  of  life  to  the  people  of  Hazleton. 

"One  of  the  first  projects  operated  In  Luzerne  County  by  the 
N.  Y.  A.  was  the  remodeling  and  distribution  of  toys  to  needy 
children  at  Christmas.  On  a  county-wide  basis  150  N.  Y.  A.  boj's 
and  girls  collected  old  toys  and  repaired  and  distributed  them  to 
children  in  Sugar  Notch,  Hanover,  Nantlcoke,  Pittston.  and  Hazle- 
ton. Also  Hazleton  had  a  crew  of  19  boys  erect  several  street  sign- 
posts for  the  city  engineers." 

Recently  a  group  of  young  men  from  the  city  of  Hazleton  made 
a  survey  of  the  economic  conditions  of  Hazleton  and  surroundings 
and  they  found  the  following: 

The  city  of  Hazleton  has  a  population  of  40.000  with  an  Im- 
mediate surrounding  of  20.000.  There  are  10  banks  In  the  city 
of  Hazleton  and  vicinity  with  deposits  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,  most  of  which  was  placed  there  by  people 
living  in  shacks  In  the  surrounding  towns  not  fit  to  live  In, 
depriving  themselves  and  their  children  of  the  necessities  of  life 
because  they  were  taught  to  fear  old  age  and  "Over  the  hill  to 
the  poorhouse." 

The  city  is  paying  out  approximately  ^75,000  per  year  for  fire 
Insurance  and  Is  not  getting  back  more  than  $20,000  In  fire  losses. 
This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Hazleton  has  placed  five 
firehouses  In  the  most  convenient  places  to  cover  the  city.  They 
are  equipped  with  the  most  modem  fire-fighting  apparatus,  and 
manned  with  experienced  firemen.  Since  the  taxpayers  of  the 
city  of  Hazleton  have  spent  so  much  money  and  are  paying  now 
approximately  $40,000  a  year  to  bring  fire  hazards  down  to  a 
minimum,  they  should  collect  the  In.surance.  Imagine  any  busi- 
nessman paying  $375,000  for  merchandise  and  selling  it  for  $20,000. 
The  different  life  and  accident  Insvirancc  companies  collect  ap- 
proximately $1,500,000  from  Hazleton  and  stirroundlngs  each  year, 
and  as  near  as  can  be  determined,  not  10  percent  of  industrial 
insurance  comes  back  and  only  18  to  20  percent  of  ordinary  and 
accidental. 

What  is  true  of  Hazleton  Is  true  of  every  town,  borotigh,  and  city 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Scleitfce  and  Industry  have  made  rapid  progress  the  last  100  years. 
In  fact,  so  rapid  that  man  today  Is  42  horsepower.  Industrially  speak- 
ing, and  horsepower  Is  about  7  man  power — In  other  words,  we  are 
producing  294  times  faster  than  we  did  befcre  steam  was  discovered 
to  have  great  driving  power.  We  don't  till  the  soil  with  a  spade  and 
a  hoe  any  more.  A  young  lady  working  in  a  mill  takes  care  of  from 
12  to  15  looms  rurmlng  at  lightning  speed  Instead  of  the  old  hand- 
weaving  machine.  Massive  power  shovels  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  pick  and  shovel  In  excavating  the  earth.  Powerful  engines  draw- 
ing 100  cars,  each  car  loaded  with  from  50.000  to  100,000  pounds, 
traveling  In  all  directions  of  the  United  States  at  the  speed  of  about 
60  miles  an  hour,  instead  of  the  old  method  of  transportation  with 
horse  and  wagon.  We  don't  travel  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  old 
covered  wagon  any  more,  neither  do  we  send  messages  as  Paul  Revere 
carried  them,  but  we  do  allow  currency  to  go  on  In  the  same  old  slow 
and  Improper  method  of  distribution  by  a  lot  of  fear  mongers.  Cur- 
rency was  made  for  the  convenient  exchange  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  not  to  be  sidetracked  and  hoarded  away  in  depositories,  insur- 
ance and  bank  companies'  massive  vaults  for  promises  that  seldom 
materialize. 

Before  we  can  hope  to  have  real  prosperity,  ctirrency  mtist  travel 
as  fast  as  we  produce.     The  past  6  years  has  proven,  without  the 


shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  Government  Is  the  only  one  capable 
of  doing  It.  The  machinery  is  all  set  but  it  must  be  Improved 
upon.  The  W.  P.  A..  P  W.  A.,  and  the  C.  C.  C  the  National 
Housing  Act,  the  Social  Security,  and  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istrations all  can  be  made  to  run  with  the  same  economy  and  effi- 
ciency the  Postal  Department  and  the  Printing  Department  of 
the  Government  are  run.  Where  is  there  a  private  industry  that 
Is  run  more  smoothly  than  the  Postal  Department  or  the  Printing 
Department  of  the  Government?  With  the  brains  of  the  country 
at  the  head  of  our  Government,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  say 
that  the  new  laws  enacted  cannot  be  run  smoothly  and  success- 
fvilly.  Every  new  enterprise  takes  time  to  work  out  successfully. 
Building  construction  Is  the  hub  of  all  Industry.  There  is  not 
a  school  district  In  the  United  States  that  does  not  need  new  or 
better  schools.  There  Is  much  need  for  new  hospitals  Instead  of 
many  of  the  barns  now  used  for  hospitals.  The  most  criring  need, 
however,  for  buildings  are  youth  centers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Build  youth  centers  with  the  youth,  and  when  they  are 
about  complete,  the  youth  will  be  proficient  mechanics,  able  to 
carry  on  In  their  particular  lines.  The  cost  of  production  of 
building  material  at  the  present  time  is  at  a  minimum,  and  the 
cost  of  consumption  is  at  a  maximum. 

This  Is  due  not  so  much  to  the  high  salaries  mechanics  get  as  it 
is  to  the  lack  of  efficiency  from  growing  old  and  no  youth  to  take 
their  places  After  youth  centers  are  built  all  over  the  United 
States,  teach  the  youth  salesmanship,  send  them  out  to  sell  Gov- 
ernment bends,  especially  baby  bonds.  It  is  the  best  investment 
the  wage  earner  can  hope  to  make  today.  Surely  the  Government 
can  pay  the  wage  earner  more  than  I'i  percent  on  his  saving 
account  and  loan  it  back  to  him  for  home  construction  and  small 
enterprLses  at  less  than  6  percent.  If  Social  Security  functions 
properly,  what  does  the  wage  earner  want  with  insurance?  When 
the  wage  earner  si>ends  his  earnings  for  the  necessities  of  life,  what 
he  has  left  he  may  Invest  In  baby  bonds  Instead  of  savings  ac- 
counts In  the  banks  and  buying  insurance  policies  on  himself,  his 
wile,  and  all  his  children;  money  will  travel  as  fast  as  we  produce 
and  distribution  will  soon  catch  up  with  production. 

The  Government  spent  many  billions  to  put  the  youth  in  a  lot 
of  mudholes  In  EXirope  where  many  died  like  rats  dtirlng  the 
World  War.  Surely  you  don't  begrudge  a  few  billion  now  to  put 
them  in  youth  centers  where  they  truly  can  make  at  least  the 
United  States  safe  for  democracy.  The  more  you  spend  on  youth 
centers,  the  less  you  will  have  to  spend  on  Jails  and  Insane  asy- 
lums, and  the  more  teachers  you  employ  for  the  youth  centers  the 
less  keepers  for  Jails  and  insane  asylums  and  G-men  you  wUl  have 
to  employ. 

Wlien  we  look  back  to  the  time  a  lot  of  young  peasants,  from 
different  parts  of  the  old  country,  with  no  protection  of  life  or 
property,  came  to  our  shores  and  with  nothing  to  carry  them  but 
their  two  feet  and  nothing  to  work  with  but  their  two  hands,  they 
went  into  the  wilderness  and  through  the  effort  of  themselves  and 
their  offsprings  they  gave  us  the  finest  and  richest  corner  of  the 
globe.  Now,  at  this  enlightened  age.  to  see  the  condition  it  is  in 
is  amusing. 

Now  that  I  have  delivered  my  message,  take  me  out  of  my  coop, 
fill  out  the  blank  attached,  place  It  In  the  receptacle  on  my  leg, 
and  let  me  go.  I  don't  know  of  any  place  I  would  rather  be  than 
home  with  my  young  mate.  The  youth  of  Hazleton  and  vicinity, 
in  fact,  of  the  Nation,  are  anxious  to  know  the  results  of  my 
mission   here.  t 

Respectfully   yotirs, 

Rolled  Back. 
P.  S. — There  Is  a  nice  mild  cigar  concealed  In  the  ceiling  of  my 
coop;  take  it  out.  light  up,  and  smoke. 


National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1939 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  desire  to  place  in  the  Record,  quotations  and  ex- 
cerpts from  certain  letters  and  telegrams  received  from  out- 
standing people  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  who  favor  the 
great  program  being  done  by  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration and  who  want  to  see  it  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  excerpts  quoted  will  indicate  that  these  people  be- 
lieve in  the  United  States  of  America  every  young  boy  and 
girl  is  entitled  to  an  equal  opportunity  to  get  an  education 
and  that  the  only  requirement  which  should  be  ijlaced  upon 
this  opportunity  is  ability  to  take  the  education  and  worthi- 
ness of  effort  of  the  young  person. 
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■■Hon.  Richard  W.  Leche.  Giovernor  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, uTitts  from  Baton  Rouge: 

•I  am  paMlng  on  to  you  a  letter  from  the  Reverend  H^old  A. 
Oaudln  S^J  president  of  Loyola  University  In  New  Orleans 
reUtlve  to  the  provision  In  the  administrations  appropriation  bill 
S  the  contfnuktlon  of  the  N  Y  A  I  am  heartily  In  accord  w^th 
Jrts  recommendation  and  hope  that  you  wUl  give  this  your  support. 

Rev.  Harold  A.  Gaudin.  S.  J.,  writes  from  New  Orleans, 

La.: 

You  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  National  Youth  Admln- 
Utratlon  by  the  help  of  which  many  boys  and  girls  are  able  to 
Ko  to  coUece  who  would  otherwise  be  forced  out  into  the  lines 
of  the  uSmployed.  Moreover,  the  aid  provided  is  essential 
toward   developing    a   trained   intelligent    leadership. 

For  Loyola  University  and  for  the  other  colleges  and  unl- 
vcrsitles  in  Louisiana.  It  would  be  disastrous  if  anything  was 
done  to  harm  the  N.  Y.  A. 

The  Police  Jury  Association  of  Louisiana  at  its  annual 
convention  passed  a  moving  resolution  commending  the 
N.  Y.  A.,  and  staling  that— 

Therefr>re  be  It  resolved  that  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Lcul-^itina  Police  Jury  Association  does  hereby  express  its  approval 
of  bcth  phases  of  this  valuable  and  far-reaching  program  and 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  adequate  and 
Increased  funds  for  this  program:  Bo  it  further 

Kcolicd  That  the  ccnventlon  go  on  record  as  opposing  any 
change  in  "the  present  activities  or  set-up  of  the  National  Youth 
Adnunlstraticn.  it  having  been  clearly  seen  that  the  present  set-iip 
has  worked  out  efflclcutly  for  the  good  of  the  youth  of  this  State 
and  Nation. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Louisiana  Public  Welfare 
Association,  taking  Into  consideration  the  outstanding  work 
of  the  National  Youth  Admln.st ration,  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion Riving  this  work  favorable  commendation  and  urging  its 
continuance  in  increased  proportions  and  intensified  activity. 
This  resolution  reads,  in  part: 

Therefore  be  it  .  , 

Remylred   That  the  Louisiana  Public  Welfare  Association  In  con- 
ventlon  a-s^mbled  at  Alexandria.   La  ,  this   1st  day   of   April    1939    \ 
do  respectfully   petition   ana   uige   that   the   National   Youth   Ad-    [ 
ministration   be   made   a   separate,   permanent   department   of   the 
pron.^^   Federal  Security  Agency  of  the   United  States  Govern- 
ment, be  it  further 

Re-so/trd  That  funds  be  provided  for  the  part-time  employment 
of  needy  young  j)eople  between  18  and  25  year*  of  age  who  are 
unemployed  and  out  of  school;  be  It  further 

Ei-folvcd.  That  funds  be  provided  for  the  part-t'me  employment 
at  needy  school,  college  and  graduate  students  between  16  and  25 
years  of  age.  so  that  they  can  continue  their  education. 

Hon.  Ovid  B.  Hunter,  of  the  police  jury  of  Red  River 
Parish.  La..  >vires: 

The  people  of  Red  River  Parish  would  appreciate  your  leading  a 
fight  to  see  that  N.  Y.  A.  gets  funds  recommended  by  the  President 
rather  than  amount  proposed  by  subcommittee  of  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Fredericks,  superintendent  of  Loiiisiana  State 
Normal,  at  Natchitoches.  La.,  wires: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  President's  recommendation  that 
$123,000,000  appropriated  for  N.  Y.  A.  is  not  too  much. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Shows,  superintendent  of  education  of  De  Soto 
Parish,  who  is  familiar  with  the  educational  needs  and 
qualifications  of  a  great  and  enterprising  parish  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  wires: 

Ple.<»sc  support  President  Roosevelt's  recommendation  in  rerard 
t->  funds  for  N.  Y.  A.  •  '  •  The  Prfsidonts  recommendation 
highly  important  that  this  amount  be  restored  In  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Commander  C.  P.  Derveloy,  of  the  eighth  Louisiana  district 
of  the  American  Legion,  appreciating  the  outstanding  work 
of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  wires: 

Request  that  you  lead  fight  on  floor  to  prevent  N  Y.  A.  cut, 
and  urge  Congress  to  provide  full  appropriation  asked  by  the 
President. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Pearce,  president  of  the  policy  jury  of  Webster 
Parish.  La.,  from  the  enterprising  city  of  Minden.  realizing 
the  immense  amount  of  benefit  to  our  young  people  in  the 
Nation  from  the  National  Youth  program,  wires: 

Please  f»Tor  N.  T.  A.  appropriaUon  »•  originaUy  asked, 
tl23.000.000. 


Hon.  D.  L.  Glasscock,  member  of  the  police  jury  of  Rapides 
Parish,  wires: 

Pleai^e  use  influence  In  debate  on  floor  today  to  prevent  cut 
in  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation.  If  possible.  Insist  on  President's  entire 
aUotmcnt. 

These  and  many  other  letters,  telegrams,  and  personal 
calls.have  come  to  me  during  the  past  few  days,  emphasizing 
the  outstanding  work  which  has  been  done  by  N.  Y.  A.  with- 
out criticism  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  These  appeals  ask 
only  that  the  proposition  of  an  equal  opportunity  for  an 
education  be  extended  to  every  boy  and  girl  throughout  the 
United  States  regardless  of  his  financial  position. 


Next— A  Penny  Arcade  in  the  White  House? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15,  1939 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
voice  my  protest  against  the  recent  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  which  has  virtually  amounted  to  making  a 
s:de  show  out  of  several  of  the  sacred  shrines  of  American 
history  located  in  and  near  Washington. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Secretary's  recent  order  invoking 
an  admission  fee  to  the  Lincoln  Museum,  also  known  as 
Ford's  Theater;  to  the  Peterson  House,  where  the  Great 
Emancipator  died:  to  Port  McHeniy,  which  overlooks  the 
birthplace  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner;  and  to  the  famous 
Lee  Mansion  in  Arlington. 

I  am  advised  that  during  the  last  calendar  year  upward  of 
700,000  persons  visited  Lee  Mansion,  116.924  visited  the  Lin- 
coln Museum,  and  85.000  visited  the  Petersen  house.  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  a  very  great  percenta-ge  of  these  visitors 
were  school  children  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  visit  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  its  points  of  historic  interest.  Children, 
if  you  please,  who  long  visualized  a  trek  to  these  national 
£hrme?  and  for  many  of  them  it  constituted  the  only  visit 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  in  their  lives. 

Tcday  we  find  ticket  offices  stuck  in  the  doorways  of  the.se 
famous  places  and  the  youth  of  the  Nation— future  patriots 
and  statesmen  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file  of  all  American 
citizens — may  enter  only  by  paying  a  premium  at  the  rate  of 
10  cents  a  head. 

Shall  we  envision  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  placing  a  carnival  spieler  in  front  of  these  sacred  in- 
stitutions to  shout  to  passersby.  "Looky.  locky;  hey!  See 
where  Lincoln  died;  one  dime,  10  cents,  admission." 

Or  shall  we  next  expect  to  hear  that  a  penny  arcade  has 
been  set  up  in  the  foyer  of  the  White  House  to  eke  for  the 
unbalanced  National  Budget  the  hard  earned  dimes  of  the 
school  children  of  the  Nation  and  of  our  citizenry  while  the 
administration  plays  Santa  Claus  to  the  international  gold 
brokers?  ^ 

I  am  reliably  Informed  this  morning  that  there  has  \\- 
ready  been  a  falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  these  national 
shrines  since  Secretary  Ickes'  dime-a-head  admission  went 
into  effect  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  means  that  fewer  of  our 
youth  are  seeing  these  spots  referred  to  in  the  pages  of  their 
history  books  and  fewer  adults  are  passing  over  the  thresh- 
old of  these  shrines — all  because  the  Secretary  of  the 
Literior  has  become  a  tourist's  dime  grabber. 

People  of  the  Nation.  I  am  convinced,  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  this  action.  The  sentiment  of  many  people  of  my 
ovm  State  is  well  expressed  In  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
current  issue  of  Motor  News,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Michigan,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  meml)er  and  which  is  constantly  rendering  invaluable 
service  to  motorists  of  our  State. 
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Under  the  unanimous  consent  request  granted  me  I  sub-   ' 
mit  for  consideration  of  this  House  that  editorial. 

I  Prom  Motor  News] 

SNATCHING    TOtJHISTS'     DIMES 

By  executive  fiat,  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Public  Works  Administrator,  has  instituted  a  schedule  of  fees 
throughout  America's  system  of  national  parks,  national  monu- 
ments, and  national  shrines.  By  this  action.  Secretary  Ickes  has 
erected  ticket  windows  in  front  of  these  great  national  travel  ob- 
jectives. For  a  dime  you  can  see  the  place  where  Lincoln  died; 
for  another  dime  you  can  visit  Fort  McHenrj-,  that  Inspired  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner;  for  a  dollar  you  can  climb  the  majestic 
peaks  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  there  Is  a  description  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Sky  Line  Drive  and  the  Shenandoah;  to  visit  this  area  will  set    | 
you  back  25  cents — but  there  is  a  special  bargain  rate  of  $1  per    | 
season  for  repeat  customers.     The  original  understanding  on  the    ' 
part  of  land  donators  that  Shenandoah  would  be  kept  forever  free 
makes  this  charge  particularly  outrageous,  but  the  whole  principle 
of  making  commercial  enterprises  out  of  the  public  playgrounds 
is  indefensible,   v 

This  sybtcm  of  charges  Is  an  unjustifiable  and  unnecessary  tax  on 
the  health  and  recreation  of  the  American  people.  It  places  our 
hallowed  historical  shrines  on  a  level  with  side-show  attractions; 
It  closes  our  scenic  wonderlands  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  tariff. 

Certainly,  the  question  as  to  whether  fees  should  be  charged 
and  to  what  extent  should  be  a  matter  for  Congressional  action. 
It  should  not  be  left  to  the  capricious  whim  of  a  blow-hard 
bureaucrat. 

Conditions     Require     More     Adequate     Old-Age 

Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1939 

Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  years  ago,  dur- 
ing my  service  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  became  interested  in  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  pensions  for  the  aged  people, 
and,  as  cosponsor,  introduced  the  first  old-age  pension  bill 
ever  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  my  State  and  one  of 
the  first  bills  of  its  kind  ever  introduced  in  any  legislative 
body  in  this  Nation. 

Since  that  time  I  have  maintained  a  serious  and  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  legislation  to  provide  monthly  annuities 
to  our  aged  citizens,  both  for  their  own  benefit  and  as  a 
means  of  removing  old  people  from  employment  rolls  ip.  a 
humanitarian  manner. 

As  a  Member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  I 
have  continued  to  express  my  interest  in  legislation  of  this 
nature,  both  with  my  support  of  all  bills  that  I  felt  were 
reasonable  and  just  and  with  my  votes  for  such  legislation. 

At  no  time,  however,  have  I  permitted  myself  to  be  co- 
erced or  drawn  into  voting  for  bills  framed  under  the  guise 
of  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  aged  people  which  I  did  not 
believe  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  administration  has  endeavored,  through  the  Social 
Security  Act.  which  I  supported,  and  through  proposed 
amendments,  recently  passed  by  the  House,  and  for  which  I 
voted,  to  provide  such  benefits. 

While  I  have  approved  and  supported  this  legislation,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  will,  and  I  am  sure  it  does  not  now, 
provide  adequate  relief  for  persons  beyond  the  age  of  earn- 
ing a  decent  living  for  themselves.  The  benefits  now  pro- 
vided, under  the  Federal-State  cooperative  plan  cannot  ex- 
ceed $30  per  month,  and  in  most  cases  are  less  than  half  that 
sum,  due  to  necessary  limitations  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  may  be  raised  locally  as  the  State's  and  county's  share. 
Even  if  and  when  the  amendments  enacted  by  the  House 
recently  become  law,  extending  the  maximum  benefit  to 
$40  per  month.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  aged  people  will, 
due  to  strained  financial  conditions  in  many  States  and  many 


counties,  receive  anything  near  the  proposed  $40  benefit  for 
some  time  to  come. 

In  my  State  today  the  average  benefit  is  slightly  more 
than  $17  monthly,  and  it  will  be  more  than  a  year,  and  then 
will  require  a  special  session  of  the  State  legislature  to  amend 
the  present  State  law,  before  armuitants  could  possibly  hope 
for  benefits  of  $40  monthly. 

Many  other  States  are  less  fortunate  than  Indiana,  and  in 
those,  the  hope  of  benefits  of  more  than  $10  or  $15  monthly, 
even  under  provisions  of  pending  Federal  amendments,  is 
quite  remote. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  it  has  been  and  is  my  belief 
that  old-age  annuities  should  be  paid  direct  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  in  an  amoimt  that  will  at  least  provide  the 
aged  citizens  a  decent  existence. 

Such  a  plan  is  embodied  in  the  bill  (H.  R.  5620)  known 
as  the  General  Welfare  Act,  and  now  pending  in  the  House 
cf  Representatives. 

While  I  very  much  dislike  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  peti- 
tion method  of  forcing  action  on  pending  legislation,  I  feel 
so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill 
CH.  R.  5620)  and  so  certain  of  the  need  for  legislation  of  tliis 
type  that  I  have  signed  the  petition,  now  on  the  Speaker's 
desk,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  early  action  on  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  in  no  other  way,  than  through  enactment 
of  legislation  of  this  type,  will  it  be  possible  to  obtain  pay- 
ment of  standardized  pensions  to  old  people  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  signing  the  petition  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  for 
a  vote,  I  have  done  so  with  the  firm  intention  of  voting  for 
the  bill  and  doing  all  within  my  power  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

The  bill  provides  a  monthly  benefit  of  not  less  than  $30 
per  month  to  each  person.  60  years  of  age  or  over,  who  is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  who  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  20  years  or  more  and  refrains  from  any  gain- 
ful activity. 

As  the  general  welfare  fund,  created  by  the  bill,  accimiu- 
lates  additional  reserves,  these  reserves,  above  operating 
and  administration  expenses,  would  t)e  prorated  among  all 
applicants,  increasing  the  monthly  benefit  to  an  ultimate 
maximum  of  $60  per  month  for  each  person. 

Both  husbands  and  wives,  even  though  living  together, 
would  be  eligible  for  the  same  benefit,  if  both  were  other- 
wise qualified. 

The  benefits  would  be  paid  direct  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  out  of  special  fund,  to  be  known  as  the 
General  Welfare  Fund  and  would  not  be  subject  to  State 
laws,  regulations,  or  existing  local  financial  conditions. 

A  burial  fund  is  created  by  a  provision  of  the  bill  requir- 
ing that  the  monthly  benefit  be  continued  for  a  period  of  4 
months  after  the  death  of  the  annuitant,  for  that  purpose. 
The  burial  fund  could  be  increased  by  contributions  from 
relatives  or  friends  if  a  more  elaborate  ceremony  was  desired 
by  them. 

No  pauper's  oath  is  required  under  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  intends  to  encourage  elderly  people  to  maintain  own- 
ership of  their  homes. 

No  benv-i-fit,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  would  be  payable 
to  any  applicant  not  living  within  the  United  States  or  its 
Territories,  and  no  part  of  the  benefit  may  be  spent  outside, 
nor  sent  outside  the  United  States  or  its  Territories.  The 
bill  proposes  to  prevent  or  discourage  purchase  of  any  com- 
modity not  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  a  punishable  misdemeanor  for  an  annuitant 
to  so  spend  his  benefit,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  to  unreasonably 
or  unnecessarily  maintain  any  abled-bodied  male  person 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  60  in  idleness  or  any  person  in 
drunkenness  or  gambling. 

It  would  also  be  a  misdemeanor  to  refuse  to  pay  any 
jhst  obligation  incurred  while  an  annuitant,  or  to  refuse 
to  pay  at  least  10  percent  of  any  month's  aimuity  on  any 
other  just  obligation,  or  to  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  observe 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  proposed  act  would 
be  administered. 
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For  the  first  conviction  of  a  charge  of  such  misdemeanor 
the  annuitant  would  lose  one-fourth  of  his  monthly  benefit 
for  life  Another  fourth  of  his  or  her  benefit  would  be  lost 
through  a  second  conviction,  and  if  four  times  convicted  the 
annuitant  would  forfeit  the  entire  benefit  for  Ufe. 

Under  provisions  of  the  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  have  general  supervision  over  payment  of  annuities 
and  shall  mail  checks  at  regular  monthly  intervals  to  all 
qualified  applicants. 

Application  forms  would  be  made  available  through  local 
post  offices,  and  applications  must  be  sworn  to  and  shall  be 
filed  with  the'local  post  ofnce.  Postmasters  and  assistants 
would  be  emp<nvpred  to  administer  oaths  concerning  the 
applications.  A  charge  of  25  cents  would  be  made  for  such 
.  and  the  funds  so  raised  would  go  to  the  Post  Office 
1  :aent  to  defray  the  extra  expense  incurred  in  this 

work.  .  , 

The  provislcn  of  the  proposed  act,  creating  the  general- 
welfare  fund  in  the  Treasury,  would  empower  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  accept  any  gifts  or  bequests  that  might  be 
made  for  the  brnrfit  of  the  fund.  Money  accruing  in  the 
general-welfare  fund  can  be  ased  only  for  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  aged  porsoas  and  for  administration  of  the  act. 

To  provide  the  necessary  revenue  the  act  provides  a  gross 
Income  tax  of  2  percent  on  all  gross  income  accruing  in  the 
United  States  or  received  in  the  United  States  from  any 
sources  cutslde. 

Certain  exemptions  to  equalize  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers and  to  prevent  discrimination  or  hardship  that  might 
otherwise  result  are  provided  in  the  tax  provisions  of  the 
proposed  law. 

This  tax  would  replace,  net  supplement,  taxes  now  col- 
lected by  the  Ptdcrnl,  State,  and  county  governments  for 
payment  of  benefits  and  administration  of  existing  old-age 
assistance  (pension)  benefits  under  title  I  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  new  law  would  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and 
expense  now  resulting  under  terms  of  the  Pederal-State- 
county  cooperaMve  old-ace  pension  plan,  and  the  proposed 
method  of  direct  Federal  administration  should  result  in  con- 
siderable savings  over  the  cost  of  the  present  joint  Pederal- 
State-county  system. 

Even  thouph  local.  State,  and  Federal  officials  charged 
with  administration  of  the  present  plan  have,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  worked  dil  cently  to  maintain  efficient  and 
economic  administration,  the  necessary  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  activity  has  proven  exceedingly  expensive. 

Sponsors  of  this  bill  point  out  that  there  is  nothing  that 
would  prevent  amendment  of  this  bill,  or  resulting  act.  later, 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  payment  of  annuities  greater 
than  the  $60  monthly  maximum  benefit  established  by  the 
act.  If  experience  proves  that  suflli'-ient  revenue  will  accrue 
from  the  tax  to  make  such  a  benefit  possible. 

However,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  revenues  will  accrue  in 
sufficient  amount  within  the  next  few  years  to  make  an 
increase  over  the  $60  maximum  possible,  and  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  do  not  wish  to  create  false  hope  among  the  aged 
people  by  e5-tabli>hing  a  maximum  flhUre  that  they  do  not 
believe  can  be  attained  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  bill  seeks  to  state  definitely  its  aims  and  purposes  as 
clearly  and  concisely  as  possible  and  to  leave  no  possibility 
of  any  false  hopes  arising  therefrom. 

The  bill  is  avowedl>-  an  effort  to  pay  as  liberal  a  pension 
benefit  as  possible  and  to  permit  retirement  of  elderly 
people,  who  are  entitled  to  reUrement.  from  the  field  of 
gainful  emploj-ment  and  take  care  of  the  group  of  aged  per- 
sons until  such  tune  as  benefits  accrue  in  the  Federal  old- 
a*;e -benefit  fund  from  employer  and  employee  contributions, 
luider  title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to  provide  those 
retiring  from  industry  or  gainful  activity  with  the  old-age 
benefit  they  have  earned  and  saved  during  the  years  of 
employment. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill,  basing  their  calculations  on  avail- 
able census  figures,  assiune  that  there  are  approximately 
9,000.000  persons  in  the  United  States  who  would  be  eligible 


for  benefits,  if  they  would  all  agree  to  refrain  from  gainful 
activity.  Many,  naturally,  who  are  in  a  position  to  earn 
sizable  incomes  would  not  accept  pensions,  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  would  be  about  eight  and  one-half  million,  per- 
haps more,  applicants,  and  on  this  basis  it  is  the  opinion  .of 
tax  experts  that  the  tax  feature  of  this  bill  would  soon  raise 
sufflc'ent  revenue  to  pay  more  than  a  $30  monthly  benefit. 
It  would  not,  however,  for  years  to  come,  provide  a  benefit 
of  $200  a  month,  and  the  bill  does  not  seek  to  encourage 
belief  that  a  $200  benefit  would  be  available. 

Both  the  author  of  the  bill,  and  its  sponsors,  frankly 
admit  that  it  is  enUrely  possible  that  additional  amend- 
ments and  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  bill,  as  now 
written,  to  further  insure  a  just  and  equitable  levy  of  the 
tax.  TTie  author  and  the  sponsors  have  given  assurance 
that  they  welcome  all  constructive  criticism. 

While  at  the  time  this  statement  is  made  it  does  not 
appear  that  much  hope  exists  for  enactment  of  this  bill 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  there  is  a  fast 
crystallizing  sentiment  in  Congress  in  favor  of  legislation  of 
this  type  and  the  list  of  supporters  of  the  measure  is  growing 
constantly. 

It  appears  that  definite  action  will  be  taken  concerning 
this  bill  not  later  than  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Personally  I  remain  hopeful  of  its  early  enactment. 


Dedication  of  Post  Office  at  Amarillo,  Tex. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARVIN  JONES 

OF  TE\AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 

by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 

States,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Post  Office  and  Federal 

I  Building.  Amarillo.  Tex..  Wednesday,  May  17,  1939. 

I  Today  wc  are  assembled  to  officially  dedicate  this  modem  post- 
I  office  and  Federal-office  buildliii<.  With  the  completion  of  this 
'  unit  there  is  added  another  major  link  in  the  chain  of  public 
buildings  which  have  been  provided  by  this  adminislratlon  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

This  project  was  authorized  under  the  act  of  June  22.  1936,  and 
the  total  limit  of  cost  for  site,  buildlni?.  and  administrative  ex- 
pense was  fixed  at  $595,000.  The  building  was  designed  by  the 
office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
After  advertisement  and  investigation  the  site  w.\s  selected  on 
November  25,  1936  The  cost  of  the  property  was  HOO.OOO,  and 
title  was  vested  with  the  Government  on  April  16.  1937.  You  will 
note  that  within  less  than  a  year  after  the  authorization  was  made 
by  act  of  Congress,  the  site  was  purchased.  On  December  14,  1937, 
the  Treasury  Department  awarded  construction  contract  to  Mr. 
Algernon  Blair,  of  Montgomery.  Ala..  In  the  amount  of  $369,400. 
As  you  know;^he  building  was  completed  on  time  for  you  have 
been  making  use  of  it  since  January  of  this  year. 

The  first  floor  and  the  major  portion  of  the  basement  Is  used 
primarilv  for  postal  purposes.  The  upper  floors  provide  quarters 
for  the  tJnlted  States  court,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  and 
the  Social  Security  Board.  Space  on  the  lower  floors  is  also  ar- 
ranged for  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Many  of  these  new  activities  were  lo- 
cated in  Amarillo  during  this  administration  and  I  am  quite  sure 
their  establishment  at  this  point  has  meant  much  to  the  commu- 
nity. To  all  those  who  had  any  part  in  promoting  the  building 
project,  or  in  Its  construction,  I  offer  my  warmest  congratulations 
on  a  Job  well  done. 

The  erection  of  buildings  of  this  character  throughout  the  country 
indicates  progress  and  gives  evidence  of  the  Governments  in- 
terest In  business  and  In  the  welfare  of  its  people.  Projects  like 
this  give  employment  directly  and  Indirectly  to  thousands  of 
workers  and  have  a  heartening  effect  on  business  generally. 
They  also  Indicate  that  the  Federal  Government,  under  this 
adnunistration.  Is  conscious  of  the  needs  In  all  sections  of   the 
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Nation,  and  that  It  Is  providing  facilities  which  are  adequate  for 
the  public  service. 

The  post  office  at  Amarillo  has  been  in  existence  for  a  little 
more  than  50  years,  but  it  has  shown  rapid  development  in  that 
half-century  span  By  1910  the  receipts  were  approximately 
$49,000  a  year  In  1920  the  receipts  were  about  $123,000.  By 
1930  they  were  $370,000.  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year  of  1938 
the  receipts  were  in  excess  of  $380,000.  According  to  the  1920 
census  the  population  was  approximately  15.000,  but  the  1930 
census  showed  an  incre.ise  to  43.000,  and  It  is  obvious  that  you 
have  continued  your  growth  both  as  to  population  and  business 
activity  since  1930.  So,  I  also  want  to  offer  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  you,  the  people  of  Amarillo.  on  your  progressive 
spirit  and  Industry  which  has  developed  this  beautiful  new  city 
In  the  Texas  Empire. 

In  the  early  days,  when  your  first  postmaster,  Robert  McKenzle 
Moore,  started  to  handle  the  postal  affairs  here  he  probably  had 
no  idea  that  your  town  and  your  postal  facilities  would  be  en- 
larged so  rapidly.  He  did  not  require  much  help  to  dispose  of 
the  task  before  him.  and  his  responsibilities  were  not  as  great 
as  those  of  your  present  efficient  postmaster,  my  good  friend, 
Winnette  D.  DeGrasse.  I  know  that  Mr.  DeGrasse  appreciates 
the  Improved  facilities  offered  in  the  new  building,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  better  working  conditions  for  the  employees 
but  also  the  greater  comfort  and  convenience  provided  for  the 
patrons. 

The  growth  of  your  post  cfllcs  here  In  Amurlllo  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. In  that  respect  It  parallels  the  growth  of  the  entire 
United  States  Postal  Service.  In  1887  the  gross  revenues  of  the 
Department  amounted  to  $48,800,000:  but  In  some  respects  the 
Service  had  even  at  that  time  arrived  in  the  billion  class,  for  the 
records  show  that  in  that  year  more  than  1.700.000.000  postage 
stamps  were  Issued,  and  approximately  3.500.000.000  pieces  of  mall 
matter  of  all  kinds  were  handled.  However,  in  comparison  with 
the  present-day  situation  that  revenue  and  volume  was  small 
Indeed,  for  in  the  fiscal  year  1938  the  ordinary  postal  revenues 
exceeded  $728  000.000:  more  than  15  000.000.000  stamps  were  Issued; 
and  approximately  2G.0O0.0O0.0O0  pieces  of  mall  matter  of  all  kinds 
were  handled.  So  you  can  see  the  Nation  has  been  growing  and 
Its'  postal  establishment  has  multiplied  many  times  while  you 
were  making  such  rapid  progress  here  In  Amarillo. 

Fifty  years  ago  you  had  reasonably  rapid  mail  transportation 
facilities,  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  that  time.  Today 
there  Is  a  vastly  different  situation.  Mall  Is  being  transported 
In  and  out  of  Amarillo  by  airplane,  railroad,  and  automobile,  and 
the  task  to  be  {performed  by  your  post-office  staff  is  far  more  com- 
plex and  Intricate,  yet  It  Is  accomplished  v.ith  such  ease  and 
efficiency  that  the  average  citizen  considers  It  quite  commonplace. 
There  Is  no  other  agency  of  the  Government,  and  certainly  no 
private  agency  that  renders  service  to  the  people  that  In  any  way 
compares  with  that  rendered  by  the  post  office.  During  the  6 
vears  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  Postmaster  General  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  fine  spirit  and  loynlty  and  the  unusual 
efficiency  of  the  postal  workers.  We  In  the  Department  fully 
appreciate  that  our  efforts  to  maintain  a  businesslike  administra- 
tion would  not  be  successful  but  for  the  fine  support  we  receive 
from  those  who  are  actu-illy  at  work  in  the  post  office  at  Amarillo. 
and  In  the  other  post  offices  throughout  the  land. 

This  administration  has  availed  Itself  of  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  and  the  most  modern  means  of  transportation  in  its 
effort  to  improve  and  give  more  efficient  service  to  the  public.  An 
outstanding  example  of  this  will  be  found  In  the  Air  Mail  Service. 
Through  the  years  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  aviation. 
The  development  of  the  radio  has  been  an  Important  factor.  In 
fact,  almost  all  of  our  major  industries  have  contributed  some- 
thing, lor  aviation  depends  quite  as  much  on  its  ground  organiza- 
tion for  Its  successful  flights  as  it  does  on  the  pilots  In  the  air. 
The  system  now  is  operated  entirely  as  a  private  enterprise. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  no  organization  has  done  more  to 
foster  the  aviation  Industry  than  has  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  efforts  of  this  service  to  expedite  the  handling  of  the  mails 
across  this  country  of  magnificent  distances  was  responsible  for 
the  first  scheduled  regular  airplane  trips  Just  a  little  more 
than  21  years  ago,  on  May  15.  1918.  there  was  established  the 
first  regularly  scheduled  alr-mail  service  between  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington  Prior  to  that  time  there  were 
experimental  flights  for  the  carrying  of  mail  and  messages,  In 
many  parts  of  this  country  and  throughout  the  world,  by  balloon 
and  airplane.  We  all  know  that  airplanes  were  used  effectively 
during  the  World  War,  but  It  Is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  first 
scheduled  air  fllRhts  were  made  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  alr-mail  service  between  the  Nation's  Capital  and  New 
York  on  May  15.  1918. 

The  first  mall  was  flown  by  Army  pilots  In  Army  planes,  the 
personnel  and  equipment  being  assigned  by  the  War  Department. 
The  Army  continued  to  fly  the  mail  until  August  1918.  when  this 
Department  took  over  the  service  on  its  own  account.  The  air 
lines  were  operated  by  the  Post  Office  Department  exclusively  for 
the  transporlatlcn  of  mall  until  1926.  by  which  time  the  success 
attained  was  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  private  capital. 
When  this  was  accomplished  the  Department  withdrew  from  the 
actual  operation  and  since  that  time  has  been  paying  the  opera- 
tors of  the  air  lines  for  the  transportation  of  the  malls  In  a  man- 
ner somewhat  similar  to  the  method  followed  with  railroad  com- 
panies and  other  transponatlou  agencies.    The  courageous  Army 


filers  and  the  heroic  fellows  who  sailed  the  planes  as  pioneers 
under  postal  operations  laid  the  foundation  for  the  existing  avia- 
tion Industry  in  America.  The  present-day  pilots  who  fly  the  big 
ships  day  and  night,  with  a  record  fOT  performance  and  regular- 
ity that  Is  amazing,  are  also  to  be  commended  for  the  part  they 
are  playing  in  this  development. 

The  Air  Mail  Service  was  reorganized  under  this  administration 
commencing  in  1934.  A  number  of  new  routes  were  established 
and  other  routes  were  extended.  All  of  the  old-time  equipment 
has  been  retired  from  service.  Every  plane  now  operated  In  both 
the  domestic  and  foreign  alr-mail  systems  Is  of  the  multlmotor 
typ>e.  In  some  instances  these  ships  have  a  speed  upward  of  200 
miles  an  hour,  and  even  with  the  heavy  passenger  load  their 
flying  speed  is  about  double  that  of  the  planes  of  20  years  ago. 
These  planes  are  heated  and  soundproof,  and  provide  for  the 
convenience  of  passenger  travel.  The  people  of  Amarillo  are 
familiar  with  the  large  ships  that  arrive  and  depart  regularly  from 
your  airport. 

The  Air  Mail  Service  has  been  expanded  so  that  now  the  total 
mileage  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  service  Is  more  than  62.000 
route-miles.  Mail  planes  fly  more  than  70.000.000  miles  a  year, 
and  by  June  4,  when  the  State  of  Delaware  will  be  Included  In 
an  experimental  service,  every  State  in  the  Union  will  have  direct 
air-mall  connection.  Commencing  early  this  month,  and  with 
completion  of  the  schedules  expected  by  July,  we  will  experiment 
with  a  new  pick-up  service  which  will  touch  59  cities  and  towns 
in  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  The  planes  will  not 
stop  at  the.se  points  but  will  fly  over  the  airports,  deliver  the  mail 
by  dropping  the  pouches  at  a  designated  point,  and  pick  up  the 
outgoing  mail  from  a  catcher  device.  We  will  soon  establish  for 
an  experimental  period  autogiro  service  on  a  regular  schedule 
between  the  Camden  Airport  and  the  roof  of  the  Philadelphia 
post  office.  Under  this  administration  we  have  added  the  trans- 
Pacific  service.  Experimental  flights  have  been  completed  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  rates  of  postage  have  been  established  for 
European  alr-mail  service,  and  I  am  quite  sure  this  trans-Atlantic 
operation  will  be  successfully  maintained. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  In  the  United  States 
we  have  the  greatest  system  of  air  lines  In  the  world.  They  fly 
more  miles,  transport  more  mall,  and  carry  more  pa-ssengers  than 
any  other  system  In  existence.  We  will  continue  to  develop  our 
air-mail  system.  We  will  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  the  more  modern  facilities,  and  when  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  do  so  we  will  advocate  further  extensions  of  this  very 
important  service. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1932  when  the  5-cent  alr-mail  rate  was  In 
effect  approximately  8.900.000  pounds  of  air  mall  was  transported 
in  the  domestic  system.  In  the  fiscal  year  1938.  with  the  higher 
rate  of  6  cents  In  effect,  the  air  mall  exceeded  21.000.000  pounds, 
an  Increase  of  137  percent.  During  the  same  period  the  air  lines 
have  also  increased  their  passenger  traffic  and  the  volume  of  air 
express. 

You  may  be  assured  that  this  administration  of  the  Postal 
Service  will  continue  its  efforts  In  your  behalf.  Likewise  all  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  under  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  will  be  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  the  people. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  the 
pleasure  and  pride  you  must  feel  in  the  dedication  of  this  flne  new 
Government  building,  which  not  only  gives  you  a  better  place  in 
which  to  transact  your  biislness  with  the  Government  departments, 
but  adds  to  the  beauty  of  your  fair  city.     Thank  you  very  much. 


Tolerance  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15,  1939 


ARTICLE    FROM   THE   POSTER 


Mr.  GAVAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  there  exists  in  this  country  today  a  small  minority 
either  hostile  to,  or  unmindful  of,  the  great  American  prin- 
ciple of  tolerance  to  all.  No  true  American  may  remain 
quiescent  in  regard  to  this  challenge  to  one  of  our  funda- 
mental princii^es;  no  Christian  may  hope  to  walk  humbly 
with  Christ  and  practice  or  connive  at  intolerance,  either 
racial  or  religious.  Therefore,  it  Is  most  fortunate  that  there 
appears  in  the  Flag  Day  edition  of  The  Poster,  published 
monthly  by  Division  3  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
New  York  Cotmty  (of  which  division  I  am  privileged  to  be 
a  member),  the  following  article  by  one  of  The  Poster's 
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editorial  staff,  verily  a  scholar  and  gentleman.    The  article 

is  as  follows: 

I  From   the   Poeter) 

"UOVX  THT    NMCHBOR" 

By  Nlall  Oran  Meagher 
"Who  la  Thy  nr»(;hbor?"  asked  someone  of  Christ.  "All  man- 
kind He  «iuiwert»d  It  l.s  well  for  every  child  of  God  to  asli 
at  this  time  what  la  meant  by  ail  mankind.  It  mean.s  every 
pffhon  alive  In  the  world.  There  are  no  exceptions.  It  Includes 
Proiestai.ta  and  Catholics.  Jews  and  gentUes.  blacks  and  whites. 
It  means  exactly  what  Christ  said  and  intended — all  mankind. 
A'Kl  wliat>io.>ver  any  man  does  Unto  the  humblest  and  lov/liest 
of  mankind,  he  does  also  unto  his  God. 

From  the  above  paragraph  one  might  think  that  this  writer  | 
is  a  Bible  reader  or  a  crackpot.  Posaibly  But  look  around  the 
world  tcd.jy  no  look  around  the  corner,  and  see  if  the  doctrine 
ot  Christ  has  not  been  repudiated  here  In  cur  own  country.  Chris- 
tians are  condemning  Jews:  Jews  are  hurling  epithets  at  Chris- 
tians Catholics  are  criticizing  Protestants,  and  vice  versa.  The 
blacks  complain  of  unjust  exploitation  by  the  whitoa:  the  whites 
-protest  against  the  progressive  development  of  the  blacks.  In 
short,  a  doctrine  of  hatred,  prejudice,  and  greed  has  replaced  the 
former  American  theme  of  "live  and  let  live  "  There  is  still  a 
ray  of  hope,  however,  as  the  hue  and  cry  described  really  emanates 
from  the  mouths  of  a  few  They  are.  admittedly,  raucous  and 
vituperative,  enough  to  con.stitute  a  problem.  Their  drivel  may 
fall  on  intellecu  too  weak  to  comprehend  and  discern  the  mean- 
inglessness  of  their  pratings  For  this  reason  it  i:i  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  mind. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  condition  is  European  It  is  not 
American  Its  birthplace  was  Russia;  its  higher  education  is 
Ct«rmany.  Russia  was  the  Hame  that  set  the  cinders  of  cla.ss 
hatred  in  motion  After  predicating  the  reason  for  its  existence 
in  the  materialistic  philoe;)phy  of  Marx,  it  necessarily  not  only 
denied  the  existence  of  God  and  the  soul,  but  went  a  step  further 
by  taking  steps  to  uproot  all  religion  and  dt-ny  its  practice  within 
the  confines  of  the  Soviet.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
set  one  religion  against  the  other,  class  against  class.  With 
roliglnn  aboli.-hed  from  the  world.  Russia  Jtnows  that  then  only 
will  her  dream  of  revolution  and  international  bolshevlsm  be 
pooBible.  . 

On  the  othrr  hand.  Gerniany.  in  order  to  combat  the  1  iroads 
of  communism,  set  up  an  equally  sinister  and  hideous  govern- 
mental monster,  nazi-lsm.  It  is  obvious  that  the  leaders  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Nazi  Party  concerned  themselves  very  little  with 
the  teachmgs  of  Christ  They  chope  to  defeat  an  acknowledged 
atheism  with  avowed  paganism  They  glorified  and  deified  race 
superiority.  This  shallow  and  illogical  doctrine  is  neither  stronger 
nor  more  desirable  than  communism  and  hence  ceases  to  be  a 
challenge  to  the  latter  Because  they  btiilt  their  huuse  on  god- 
leasness  and  upon  un-Christian  doctrines,  they  sought  to  eliminate 
the  Jew.  and  eventuaUy.  to  throttle  and  subdue  the  Christian 
Church  It  is  most  certain  that  they  will  be  successful  In  neither. 
When  a  man  strikes  at  another  solely  for  racial  or  religious  reasons 
it  is  evident  that  his  contempt  is  for  all  mankind.  As  soon  as 
mankind  catches  up  with  him.  he  brings  alxjut  his  own  destruc- 
tion.    Such  is  the  fate  of  Germany. 

No  one  in  America  wishes  or  hopes  for  the  same  ending  that 
Russia  and  Germany  are  both  heading  for.  Americans,  generally, 
merely  wt.sh  to  be  left  alone  at  peace  with  themselves  and  with 
their  God.  It  is  best,  therefore,  that  prejudices  and  passions  be 
discouraged  now.  at  their  Inception.  This  does  not  mean  that  free- 
dom of  sjieech  should  be  denied  to  any  one  individual  or  that  the 
press  should  be  controlled.  It  means  that  for  every  hair-brained, 
poppycocked.  nitwitted  scheme  of  un-Americanlsm  that  is  started, 
a  thousand  and  one  schemes  of  covmtermovements  should  replace 
them.  The  latter  should  tx>  based  on  education  and  enlighten- 
nient  concerning  the  truths  Involved.  It  means  that  newcomers 
to  our  shores  slwuld  be  encouraged  to  leave  their  hatreds  liehind 
them  and  greet  the  American  people  with  nothing  but  love  In 
their  hearts  for  the  New  World  and  forgiveness  for  the  stupidity  of 
the  old.  It  means  that  newcomers,  instead  of  immediately  trv'lng 
to  change  the  American  way.  should  first  try  to  adapt  themselves 
to  present  methods  and  learn  the  American  concept  of  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Not  until  then  will  a 
neighborly  Instinct   be  universally  manifest. 

Anurlcans  of  IrUh  descent  shoiild  be  the  laat  to  subscribe  to 
racial  or  religious  Intolerance.  The  Irish  know  better  than  any 
other  the  suffering  and  torture  following  the  wake  of  persecution. 
They  endured  it  for  several  hundred  years  at  the  hands  of  a  merci- 
less oppressor,  imperialistic  England.  They  still  have  not  com- 
pletely shaken  off  the  yoke  of  their  aggressor.  But  through  the 
sands  of  time  the  Irish  never  surrendered  their  spirit  and  are  still 
alive,  breathing  deeper  than  ever,  and  growing  stronger  each  day. 
They  should  be  an  example  to  all  Americans  that  the  spirit  and 
moral  strength  of  a  people  can  never  be  killed.  It  is  they  who 
should  furnish  ample  proof  to  the  "crackpots"  of  our  day,  that  long 
after  Stalin,  the  mass  murderer  of  Christians,  and  Hitler,  the 
wholesale  persecutor  of  Jews,  have  gone  to  the  last  judgment  be- 
fore the  same  God  they  sought  to  drive  out  of  the  world,  man- 
kind— regardless  of  religion,  race,  or  color — will  survive,  because 
the  majority  of  God's  children  adhere  to  His  admonition  to  "love 
thy  neighbor  as  thj-seU." 


Flood  Control  of  Cherry  Creek  for  Protection  of 

Denver,  Colo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON  LAWRENCE  LEA^'IS.  OP  COLORADO,  BE- 
FORE WAR  DEPARTMENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON    APPROPRIATIONS   OF    HOUSE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  reference  is 
made  to  a  flood  which  threatens  the  safety  of  a  city,  doubt- 
less there  comes  to  the  minds  of  most  Members  of  Congress 
a  picture  of  the  comparatively  slowly  rising  waters  of  a  great 
river  swollen  by  melting  snows  or  by  heavy  rains  at  the  head- 
waters. Of  the  approach  of  such  a  flood  there  is  usually  a 
day  or  two  or  several  days — sometimes  as  much  as  10  days 
or  2  weeks — within  which  the  menacfy^  city  cp.cx  make  prep- 
arations to  safeguard  life  and  property  before  the  arrival  of 
the  crest  of  the  flood.  During  such  interval,  emergency  dikes 
or  levees  can  be  erected  to  supplement  permanent  flood-con- 
trol works  and  inhabitants  can  be  warned  to  get  out  of  the 
lowlands. 

In  Colorado  and  elsewhere  in  the  so-called  semiarid  re- 
gions of  the  West,  cities  ace  menaced  by  floods  with  entirely 
different  characteristics — by  floods  from  insignificant-looking 
flash  streams — floods  which  come  almost  with  the  sudden- 
ness and  lack  of  warning  of  a  stroke  of  lightning  and  which, 
after  wreaking  terrible  damage,  quickly  subside.  Although 
such  floods  rarely  last  more  than  24  hours,  nevertheless,  be- 
cause of  their  sudden  incidence  and  the  lack  of  time  to  make 
emergency  preparations  against  their  attack,  they  are  more 
disastroiis  to  the  city  so  inundated  than  are  floods  in  the 
great  rivers.  The  only  sure  safeguard  for  a  city  so  menaced 
is  the  provision  of  permanent  works  adequate  to  control  any 
flood  which  is  likely  to  occur. 

Such  is  the  type  of  flood  which,  every  year  from  the  last 
of  April  until  the  1st  of  October,  is  an  hourly  menace  to 
Denver.  Colo.,  from  the  usually  insignificant  appearing  and 
seemingly  harmless  stream  known  as  Cherry  Creek. 

CHERRY   CREEK   IS   "DENVER'S   SLEEPING   TIGER" 

During  the  80  years  since  Denver  was  first  settled,  floods 
from  this  stream  have  in  the  aggregate  caused  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  property  and  nearly  100  lives.  So 
treacherous  is  Cherry  Creek  and  so  dangerous  when  aroused, 
that  I  have  often  referred  to  it  as  Denver's  "sleeping  tiger." 
For  some  19  months  three  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  investigating  different  phases  of  the 
problem  of  flood  control  of  Cherry  Creek  for  the  protection 
of  Denver,  viz:  The  War  Department,  acting  through  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  to  determine  what,  if  any, 
additional  physical  structures  are  necessary  to  protect  Den- 
ver from  these  sudden  floods;  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  through  its  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to  deter- 

i  mine  what,  if  any,  of  the  dams  which  may  be  necessary  for 
flood-control  purposes  may  serve  the  double  purpose  not 
only  of  flood  control  but  also  of  irrigation;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  acting  through  its  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  to  devise  plans  for  better  land  use,  for  run-off  and 
water-flow  retardation,  and  for  soil-erosion  prevention  to 
the  end  that  the  height  of  floods  which  may  come  in  the 
future  will  be  lessened. 

On  March  27.  1939,  during  the  hearings  by  the  War  De- 
partment Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  War  Department  civil 
functions  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1940,  I  made  the  following  statement  concerning  flood- 

[  ccntrol  protection  for  Denver  from  floods  in  Cherry  Creek: 
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FLOOD-CONTROL    PROTECTION     FOR    DENVER.    COLO. 

Mr  Snyder.  We  have  with  us  this  mornin'j  cur  colleague  from 
Colorado.  Mr.  Lewis.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  such  statement  as 
you  may  desire  to  malce.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  speak  very 
briefly  about  a  flood -control  project  for  the  protection  of  the  city 
of  Denver  from  floods  in  Cherry  Creek. 

Mr    Kerr.  Has  that  been  authorized? 

Mr.  Lewis.  There  has  been  no  authorization  as  yet  for  con- 
struction. Preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  for  flood  control 
by  the  War  Department  and  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys 
lor  run-off  and  water-flow  retardation  and  soil-erosion  prevention 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  authorized  under  the  act 
of  August  28.  1937.  Hearings  were  had  in  Denver  November  15, 
1937.  Preliminary  confidential  reports  by  both  the  Army  engineers 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  completed  and  submitted  to  Washington  in  the  summer  of 
1938  and  the  respective  recommendations  that  further  detailed 
surveys  be  made  were  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  These  more  intensive  studies  have 
been  pursued  diligently.  The  final  reports  by  the  Army  engineers 
arc  expected  to  be  received  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  here  in 
Washington  about  the  15th  of  April  of  this  year. 

But  it  occurred  to  me  this  committee  might  bear  with  me  and 
might  be  interested  to  have  me  sketch  briefly  the  situation  that 
exists  out  there. 

Mr.  Snyder    What  is  the  name  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  stream  is  called  Cherry  Creek. 

Mr.  Snyder.  How  long  is  it? 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  rises  55  miles  south  of  Denver  and  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction,  emptying  into  the  South  Platte  River  in  the 
center  of  the  Denver  busine.ss  district. 

Although  entirely  irrelevant  to  this  discussion  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  recall  that  it  was  at  the  confluence  of  Cherry  Creek  with 
the  South  Platte  River,  in  a  place  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  Denver,  that  small  discoveries  of  placer  gold  were  made  in 
1858  by  the  Russell  brothers,  leading  a  party  of  Georgians.  The 
news  of  these  and  subsequent  discoveries  led  to  a  great  influx 
of  gold  seekers  in  what  is  known  as  the  Pikes  Peak  gold  rush  of 
1850  60.  which  resulted  in  the  permanent  settlement  of  Denver 
and  of  Colorado. 

The  entire  drainage  area  of  Cherry  Creek  is  only  about  55  miles 
long  and  13  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  place,  comprising  a  total 
area  cf  approximately  421  square  miles  or  269.440  acres.  Including 
the  9  square  miles  or  5.760  acres  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Denver.  It  Is  shaped  like  a  long,  narrow  funnel,  with  the  narrower 
end  passing  between  two  boulevards,  through  one  of  the  finest 
residence  districts  of  the  city  of  Denver,  and  thence  through  the 
warehouse  and  wholesale  district  and  the  railroad  yards  to  the 
South    Platte    River. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  drainage  area  lies  in  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Arapahoe.  Douglas,  and  Elbert,  in  the  congressional 
dl.strict  of  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Fred  Cummings,  with  a 
small  portion  in  the  extreme  south  in  El  Paso  County.  In  the 
conpresslonal  district  of  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Martin.  The  elevation  at  the  source  of  Cherry  Creek  is  approxi- 
mately 7,600  feet,  the  elevation  at  its  confluence  with  the  South 
Platte  is  5.170  feet — a  fall  in  its  course  of  55  miles  of  2.430  feet, 
or  an  average  drop  of  44.18  feet  per  mile. 

CHERRY  CREEK  A  TYPICAL   WESTERN   "FLASH  STREAM" 

Cherry  Creek  Is  a  typical  western  "flash  stream."  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  there  Is  on  the  surface  of  the  channel  only  a 
trickle  of  water.  It  looks  as  If  perhaps  three  or  four  fire  hydrants 
had  t>een  turned  into  it.  But,  at  any  time  between  the  last  of 
April  and  the  first  of  October,  after  heavy  rains  or  cloudbursts 
up  the  valley  to  the  south,  this  thread  of  water  may  suddenly  and 
without  warning  change  Into  a  raging  torrent  for  a  few  hours 
and  then  return  soon  to  its  normal,  quiescent  state.  These  floods 
have  caused  millions  of  dollars  of  property  damage  In  Denver,  and 
although  the  records  are  not  entirely  complete,  the  loss  of  nearly 
100  lives.  Like  all  western  "flash  streams."  Cherry  Creek  is  treach- 
erous. Its  floods  come  without  warning.  I  have  often  referred  to 
It  as  Denver's  "sleeping  tiger." 

Mr.  Snyder.  May  I  make  one  observation?  You  are  perhaps 
the  eighth  or  tenth  Member  of  Congress  who  has  come  before  this 
committee  within  the  last  week  and  made  a  statement  similar  to 
yours  concerning  certain  streams  In  their  congressional  districts, 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  these  so-called  "flash  streams"  which 
are  very  quiet  and  very  small  today,  but  a  storm  may  come  up 
tonight  and  tomorrow  morning  you  have  this  tremendous  rush 
of  water. 

You  have  lived  out  there  In  the  section  from  which  you  come 
all  your  life.  I  presume,  so  I  want  to  a.sk  you  this  question.  Is 
It  worse  now.  is  there  a  greater  volume  of  water  now  rushing 
through  this  district  you  speak  of.  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
than  there  was  20  years  ago? 

FOURTEEN  FLOODS  SINCE  18  5» 

Mr.  Lewis.  Floods  in  Cherry  Creek  do  not  occur  every  year.  Sev- 
eral years  have  frequently  gone  by  without  any  floods  or  danger- 
cuslv  high  water  in  Cherry  Creek.  The  dates  of  the  14  floods  in 
Cherry  Creek  which  have  "been  recorded  since  Denver  was  settled 
In  1859  are  as  follows:  May  19  and  20.  1864;  July  20.  1875;  May  22. 
1876;    May  22,   1878;   July  20,   1885.   and  July  26.   1885    ^two  in  1 


month):  August  17,  1888;  August  4.  1897.  and  August  6.  1897 
(again  two  in  1  month);  April  29.  1900:  August  11.  1911;  June  9. 
1912.  and  July  14.  1912  (two  in  1  year);  and  August  3,  1933. 

Of  all  these  floods,  perhaps  the  greatest  was  that  of  1864.  the 
first  experienced  after  Denver  was  settled;  but  records  of  that  flood 
are  meager  and  opinions  differ  as  to  Its  relative  size.  My  personal 
guess  Is.  based  on  the  topograpliy  of  the  valley  and  on  studies  of 
engineers  and  meteorological  experts  and  on  the  performance  of 
similar  "flash  streams '  In  our  part  of  the  country,  that  probably 
there  has  never  t>een  a  flood  since  1859  as  great  as  those  which 
may  have  frequently  occurred  within  the  last  few  centuries  and 
which  may  occur  again  any  year  now  during  the  lat«  spring  or 
summer.  Such  major  flood  may  come  this  year  or  next;  it  may 
be  deferred  for  several  years.  But  my  guess  is  that  it  will  surely 
come  with  little  warning  and  bring  about  a  major  disaster  to 
Denver  unless  protective  measures  are  taken.  I  shall  go  more  Into 
detail  on  this  presently. 

INDIANS      WARNED      FIRST      WHITE     SETTLERS.      "BIC    FLOOD     COME      AGAIN 

SOMETIME" 

That  region  has  only  been  settled  for  80  years.  When  the  white 
men  first  came  in  there  they  were  told  by  the  Indians.  "Don't 
build  your  tepees  In  bed  of  that  stream,  or  In  valley.  Big  flood 
come  again  sometime." 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  run-off  now  from  a  certain  amount 
of  precipitation  Is  more  rapid  than  it  was  from  an  equal  amount 
of  precipitation  before  the  land  was  overgrazed  and  improperly 
cultivated.  Originally  all  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  Cherry 
Creek  Valley  was  devoted  to  stock  raising.  Then,  especially  dur- 
ing the  World  War  years,  much  land  that  should  never  have  been 
cultivated  was  brought  under  tillage— and  much  of  it  was  tilled 
In  such  manner  as  to  promote  rapid  run-off  and  soil  erosion. 
The  lands  still  devoted  to  stock  raising  were  overgrazed.  The 
result  has  been  th.-it  the  run-off.  not  only  from  rains  but  from 
melting  .«inow,  has  been  accelerated,  and  serious  erosion  has  been 
taking  place.  Such  is  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  such  Is  my  own  personal  observation.  I  understand 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  that  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  total  acreage  now  under  cultivation  in  the 
Cherry  Creek  Valley  should  be  returned  to  native  vegetation  t>e- 
cause  of  serious  erosion  conditions  existing  under  present  land 
usage. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Do  you  have  forests  and  tlmt>er  there? 

Mr,  Lewis.  Yes;  In  the  foothills  and  mountains  to  the  west 
but  practically  no  timber  In  the  Cherry  Creek  watershed  except 
a  little  at  the  headwaters. 

Mr.  Terry,  I  want  to  ask  whether  there  has  been  any  material 
change  In  connection  with  forestation, 

Mr,  Lewis.  There  is  very  little  forestation  In  the  Cherry  Creek 
watershed.  At  the  very  headwaters  to  the  south,  on  the  divide 
t)etween  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  the 
South  Platte— find  Cherry  Creek  is  a  tributary  of  the  South 
Platte — there  Is  what  Is  known  as  the  Black  Forest,  Part  of 
that  has  been  denuded  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  seriously, 
I  Ijelieve, 

The  opinion  of  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
that  rapid  run-off  and  soil  erosion  in  the  Cherry  Creek  water- 
shed has  been  accelerated  of  late  years  and  has  gone  far,  but 
not  so  far  that  It  cannot  be  checked.  They  say  further,  and  I 
agree  with  them,  that  the  floods  now  from  a  given  rainfall  are 
more   Intense   and  damaging   than   they   were   In   the   early   days. 

Mr,  Snyder.  But  apparently  the  rain  In  that  particular  water- 
shed will  produce  a  greater  height  of  water  down  where  the  busi- 
ness district  Is  than  It  did  before. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

Mr,  Terry,  But  evidently  the  Indians  experienced  the  same 
thing  before  the  white  man  came,  if  they  were  warning  the  white 
man  against  settling  In  that  valley  because  of  the  sudden  floods 
which  would  become  very  damaging. 

PLANS    OF    SOIL    CONSERVATION    SERVTCE    FOR    WATER-FLOW    RETARDA'HON 
AND  SOIL-EROSION   PREVENTION 

Mr,  Lewis.  Under  the  act  of  August  28.  1937,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  Soil  Conservation  Service,  has  been  making 
examinations  and  surveys  for  water -flow  retardation  and  soli -ero- 
sion prevention.  This  examination  and  survey  by  the  Soli  Conser- 
vation Service  Is  progressing  concurrently  with  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  in  cooperation  with  the  work  of  the  Army  engineers. 
Several  years  ago  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  began  work  on 
some  43.000  acres  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Cherry  Creek  Valley 
as  a  demonstrational  area  to  show  what  could  be  accomplished 
toward  checking  run-off  and  soil  erosion  and  increasing  crop  yields. 
The  numerous  sliallow  reservoirs  and  check  dams  constructed,  and 
the  beneficial  results  of  terracing  and  contour  tilling,  have  aroused 
considerable  Interest  among  the  farmers  and  ranchmen  In  the 
Cherry  Creek  Valley.  It  is  expected  that  sufficient  local  coopera- 
tion may  be  secured  and  that  the  final  report  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  may  be  sufficiently  favorable  to  warrant  the  under- 
taking, by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
local  landowners,  of  treatment  of  the  entire  comparatively  limited 
Cherry  Creek  drainage  area  as  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  following  the  practices  recommended  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

However,  the  determination  as  to  what  If  any  additional  physical 
works  are  necessary  to  safeguard  Denver  against  a  major  flood 
would  appear  to  be  Uie  first  question  to  be  decided. 


-K. 
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fioooa  IN  "rukSH  strkams."  coming  without  waenino,  aftord  no 

OPPCmTt-'NITT    Ttl    MAKE   KMtXGISCY    PaEPARATIONS    FOR    PROTECTION 

First  When  floods  are  threatened  on  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi, 
or  the  MisscurJ  Rivers  the  towns  and  cities  menaced  have  several 
davs  and.  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  at  Memphis  or  Vicksburg  or  New 
Orleans,  thev  have  maiiv  days^— sometimes  2  weeks  or  even  long^-r— 
to  prepare  against  the  coming  flood.  Furthermore,  these  cities  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  big  rivers  have  fairly  reliable  advance  estimates 
of  approxinnately  how  great  a  flood  to  expect  But  we  of  the  West, 
who  are  menaced  by  sudden  floods  in  -flash  streams"  like  Cherry 
Creek,  have  no  warning — unless  someone  up  the  valley  telephones 
that  a  cloudburst  ;s  In  progress  and  that  high  water  Is  coming. 
There  Is  no  time  to  make  any  emergency  preparations  against  a 
flood  and  even  if  there  were  time,  no  possibility  of  estimating  how 
great  the  flood  will  be.  Our  only  safeguard  lies  in  building  in  ad- 
vance permanent  works,  which  the  best  engineering  Investigations 
determine  will  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  protect  our  city  against 
any  flood  resulting  from  any  storm  which  meteorological  Investi- 
gations determine  Is  likely  to  occur. 

MO  Cmr  ON  MISSISSIPPI  river  BETWEXN  ST.  LOtnS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
IS  AH  LARGE  AND  AS  WLNERABLK  TO  FLOOD  DAMAGE  AS  IS  DENVER  FROM 
CHERRT   CR£EX 

Second  Including  the  contiguous  suburbs  not  In  the  corporate 
limits.  Denver's  population  Is  now  about  350  000.  It  Is  the  commer- 
cial and  flnanclal  center  of  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region.  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Ohio  River 
from  Louisville.  Ky  .  down  to  Cairo,  and  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Mississippi  from  St.  Louts  to  New  Orleans,  there  is  no  city  as  great 
In  population  or  In  wealth  as  Denver  and  no  city  which  is  as  vul- 
nerable to  fl<xxls  from  those  great  rivers  as  Denver  Is  \'\ilneratale 
to  attack  by  floods  from  the  comparatively  Insignificant  Cherry 
Creek 

A  GREATER  FLOOD     THAN   EVTR   EXPERIENCED  ^WjCE   DENVER'S  SETTLEMENT 
I  LIKELY    TO    COME    ANT    YEAR 

Third  Denver  is  only  80  years  old,  which  is  but  a  moment  In  the 
life  of  a  stream — a  mere  cat  nap  for  this  •"sleeping  tiger."  as  I 
believe  Cherry  Creek  may  well  be  called. 

Cherry  Creek  water  system  Is  shaped  like  a  herringbone — a 
main  stream  with  almost  innumerable  short  tributaries  and  steep 
gulches,  usually  dry.  lending  Into  the  main  stream  from  both  the 
east  and  the  wi>Bt.  The  average  slopes  from  the  sides  of  the  drain- 
age area  to  the  main  channel  are  comparatively  sleep — 100  feet  to 
the  mile.  In  the  eight  decades  since  the  white  men  came  to 
Denver,  there  have  been  14  floods  in  Cherry  Creek  and  each  of  them 
has  been  caused  by  heavy  rains  or  cloudbursts  which  have  occurred 
over  the  area  drnlnod  by  only  a  few  of  these  numerous  tributaries. 
There  has  never  been  a  heavy  rain  or  a  cloudburst  affecting  the 
entire  comparatively  limited  area  of  269,440  acres  which  constitutes 
the  Cherry  Creek  drainage  area,  of  which  5,760  acres  are  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Denver. 

Just  to  the  east  of  the  Cherry  Creel:  drainage  area,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  very  low  divide.  Is  the  drainage  area  of  Kiowa  Creek. 
May  30,  1935.  there  were  heavy  rains  and  a  series  of  cloudbursts 
which  covered  practically  the  entire  drainage  area  of  Kiowa  Creek 
with  disastrous  resulu*  to  life  and  propjerty  In  this  Kiowa  Creek 
drainage  area.  These  heavy  rains  and  cloudbursts,  like  most  of  our 
western  rainstorms,  were  limited  In  extent.  They  did  not  extend 
with  equal  intensity  over  the  Cherry  Creek  drainage  area.  Engi- 
neers end  meteorologists  have  estimated  that  If  this  storm  In  1935, 
luBiead  of  covering  all  the  Kiowa  Creek  drainage  area,  had  occurred 
only  15  miles  to  the  west.  Just  across  the  low  divide,  and  had  covered 
the  entire  Cherj-y  Creek  drainage  area,  we  would  have  had  In  Cherry 
Creek  a  flood  such  as  has  never  been  experienced  since  Denver  was 
Sftiled  resulting  In  a  ghastly  tragedy  Involving  property  damage 
measured  in  multiples  of  millions  of  dollars  and  a  loss  of  life 
measured  perhaps  in  hundreds  of  people  In  Denver. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  that  adds  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  Cherry  Creek  is  so  located  with  respect  to  the 
South  Platte  drainage  above  Denver  that  It  is  quite  possible  for 
high-crest  floods  In  Cherry  Creek  to  dam  off  the  South  Platte  in 
Denver,  causing  heavy  damage  from  high  water  in  the  South  Platte 
above  Denver  Thus  is  precisely  what  happened  In  the  flood  of  May 
19-  20.  1864.  according  to  meager  contemporary  newspaper  accounts. 
In  this  flood  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  1  to  5  feet  under  water 
and  19  people  were  known  to  have  been  drowned.  This  damming 
effect  upon  the  South  Platte  by  a  flood  in  Cherry  Creek  is  very 
ap[>arent  from  airplane  pictures  taken  during  the  Cherry  Creek 
flood  of  August  3.  1933,  at  whlrh  time,  fortunately,  the  South  Platte 
above  the  confluence  of  Cherry  Creek  was  not  unusually  high 

Still  further,  several  smaller  tributaries,  all  with  "flaih  stream" 
characteristics,  flow  Into  the  South  Platte  above  Denver.  It  Is  un- 
pleasant to  contemplate  the  cataclysmic  flood  which  would  result  In 
Denver  if  heavy  rains  and  cloudbursts  should  at  the  same  time  fall 
upon  the  watersheds  of  all  these  streams  as  well  as  throughout  the 
entire  Cherry  Creek  watershed.  But  It  would  seem  that  flood  control 
of  Cherry  Creek  Is  the  key  to  the  problem.  If  Cherry  Creek  can  be 
controlled,  the  other  streams  are  no  great  menace  to  Denver. 

Citizens  and  ofltclals  of  Denver  have  not  t)een  unmindful  of  the 
menace  of  a  major  flood  In  Cherry  Creek  and  have  not  failed  to 
undertake  meastires  for  the  protection  of  the  city.  The  flood  of 
August  3.  1933.  was  heightened  by  the  failure  of  the  so-called  Castle- 
wood  Dam  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Cherry  Creek  about  25  miles 
soutb  of  Uie  city.    Tbereafter.  in  1935  and  1936,  Denver,  with  tne 


assistance  of  a  Public  Works  Administration  grant  from  the  Federal 
Government,  ccn.^tructed  across  the  main  stem  of  Cherry  Creek,  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $840,000.  a  retarding  dam  solely  for  flood-con- 
trol purpofets.  This  so-culled  Kenwood  Dam  Is  near  the  hamlet  of 
Sullivan  4  or  5  miles  stiuih  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  This 
Kenwood  Dam,  although  well  planned  and  constructed,  is  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  engineers,  sufficient  in  Itself  to  safeguard  Denver 
against  such  a  major  flood  as,  under  circumstances  which  I  have 
d( tailed,  win  probably  occur.  Accordingly  officials  and  citizens  of 
Denver  have  been  most  gratified  to  be  able  to  secure  the  expert 
Judgment  of  the  Army  engineer.s  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Kenwood 
Dam  and  other  flood-control  works  on  Cherry  Creek  are  sufficient; 
and  if  not.  what  additional  works  should  be  constructed. 

I  surmiic  that  the  report  of  the  Army  engineers  will  demonstrate 
that  the  present  works  are  not  sufficient  to  safeguard  against  a 
major  fiood  which  probably  will  come  some  day — maybe  next  year 
or  maybe  this  year,  or  maybe  10  or  20  years  from  now — and  that 
construction  of  additional  (Kirmanent  works  should  be  undertaken 
to  avert  a  tragedy. 

Mr  Kers.  What  percentage  of  the  acreage  is  used  for  agricultural 
purposes? 

Mr.  Lewis.  For  agricultural  purposes  and  grazing? 

Mr  Kerr.  What  percentage  of  it  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  grazing? 

Mr  Lewis.  Croplands  constitute  25  5  percent  and  grazing  lands 
constitute  74  5  percent  of  the  total  ol  412  square  miles  in  the  Cherry 
Creek  watershed,  exclusive  of  the  9  square  miles  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  Denver. 

One  of  the  causes  which  helt^htened  the  flood  of  August  3  1933, 
was  the  failure  of  the  Castlewood  Dam.  This  was  built  In  1890 
for  the  storage  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  several  thousand  acres 
m  and  adjacent  to  the  Cherry  Creek  watershed  and  very  near  to 
Denver  One  of  the  causes  for  the  failure  of  that  dam  was  the 
enormous  amount  of  silt  that  had  accumulated  during  43  years 
l)ehlnd  this  dam — all  from  rich  lands  up  the  stream.  This  siltation 
very  greatly  reduced  the  capacity  of  the  restrvoir.  It  Is  also  alleged 
that  the  Castlewood  Dam  was  not  properly  constructed  In  the  first 
place  and  that  the  spillway  as  originally  constructed  was  later 
reduced  in  size  so  that  when  a  very  heavy  storm  came  the  reduced 
capacity  of  the  reservoir,  due  to  siltation  and  the  Improvident 
reduction  In  size  of  the  spillway,  caused  the  dam  to  be  overtopped-— 
and  It  went  out. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Is  this  a  flood-control  dam  or  an  Irrigation  dam? 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  Castlewood  Dam  was  for  Irrigation.  It  was  built 
In  1890.  with  private  capital.  It  was  not  a  Federal  project.  Some 
say  that  the  foundations  were  not  properly  constructed.  When 
the  dam  failed  the  water  In  Castlewood  Reservoir  behind  the  dam 
was  released  and  heightened  the  flood  in  Denver  of  August  3.  19-33. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  this  subcommittee  In  hearing  me  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  the  Cherry  Creek  project,  although  it  has  not 
yet  been  authorized  by  law  and  the  final  reports  on  It  have  not  yet 
been  submitted,  but  will  be  soon. 
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HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  short 
editorial  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

HIRE'S  THE  ANSWER 

Is  there  politics  In  relief?  The  congressional  Investigation  has 
offered  a  great  deal  of  eloquent  testimony  In  the  affirmative.  But 
we  believe  that  a  few  figures  from  Pennsylvania  give  the  clearest 
answer  to  date.  Here  are  the  official  figures  on  check  payments  from 
the  Division  of  Unemployment  Compensation  and  Employment 
Service  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  3  weeks  of  1938: 

Checks  issued 


Number 

Amount 

r>rt    •«                                

109,  S04 

162.  7M 

5l.»e7 

$1,1'j7.  .V.B 

1.  7.SW,  443 

55U.264 

Nov.  4 

Nov.  11 

The  1938  Pennsylvania  elections  were  lield  on  November  S. 
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The  N.  Y.  A.  in  Arizona 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  times 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill  I  have  indicated  my  stand  on 
the  N,  Y.  A.  appropriation,  and  I  proposed  to  be  further  in- 
sistent on  replacing  the  cut  in  the  Budget  estimate  that  was 
made  by  the  committee  in  reporting  out  this  bill.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer  tomorrow  in  connection 
with  the  section  dealing  with  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration. At  this  point  I  have  asked  to  extend  my  remarks 
by  including  a  telegram  which  I  have  received  today  from 
President  Grady  Gammage,  of  the  Arizona  State  Teachers 
College  at  Tempe,  with  whom  I  was  for  many  years  asso- 
ciated before  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress.  The  tele- 
gram is  as  follows: 

John  R.  MtrnDocK. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Reports  Indicate  a  severe  reduction  by  House  committee  of 
N.  Y  A.  appropriation.  Because  of  splendid  results  and  low  cost, 
I  am  surprised  at  this  move.  Am  familiar  with  whole  program  in 
Arizona,  and  believe  N.  Y.  A.  is  last  place  touch  should  be  made. 
Would  appreciate  information  as  to  probable  outcome. 

Graot  Gammage. 

President  Gammage  has  been  a  leading  schoolman  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  educational  needs  and  the  whole  educa- 
tional program  within  the  State.  This  timely  message  from 
him  urging  a  better  treatment  for  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration simply  reinforces  my  own  knowledge  and  con- 
viction in  regard  to  this  wonderfully  fruitful  work  of 
benefiting  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  Nation. 
I  feel  that  I  am  personally  able  to  speak  concerning  educa- 
tional matters  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  I  am  very  positive 
that  the  president  of  this  outstanding  teachers  college  is 
particularly  able  to  speak  for  schoolmen  concerning  this 
matter. 

In  September  1935,  while  I  was  dean  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Tempe,  I  accompanied  President  Grady  Gammage  one 
Tuesday  to  a  rotary  club  meeting  in  our  college  town,  and 
was  delighted  to  see  at  that  meeting  the  State  W.  P.  A.  direc- 
tor. W.  J.  Jamieson.  present  at  the  luncheon.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  days  of  registration  of  students  at  our 
college.  For  several  days  I  had  worked  with  a  committee  of 
the  faculty  in  assigning  jobs  in  student  employment  for 
about  300  worthy  and  needy  students  seeking  help  through 
N,  Y.  A.  Unfortunately,  that  very  morning  I  had  had  to  say 
to  a  very  promising  young  man.  "You  have  applied  too  late. 
Our  funds  are  exhausted  and  we  cannot  furnish  you  any  stu- 
dent aid."    And  he  had  turned  away  from  the  campus. 

Just  before  going  to  the  service-club  luncheon,  I  had  met 
a  mother  and  her  daughter,  the  daughter  having  graduated 
from  the  Chandler.  Ariz..  High  School  that  spring  as  an 
honor  student,  and  both  had  told  me  that  this  very  worth- 
while high-school  graduate  could  not  enter  college  without 
some  student  employment.  Her  fine  record  was  further 
vouched  for  by  a  letter  from  Superintendent  Austin  and  a 
telephone  conversation  with  the  superintendent  regarding 
her  case.  It  was  a  painful  duty  for  me  to  explain  that  no 
further  applications  for  student  employment  could  be  han- 
dled, and  the  mother  and  daughter  left  my  office  without 
the  young  lady's  registration  at  our  college. 

At  this  Rotary  luncheon  a  gentleman  from  a  neighboring 
State  was  a  guest  speaker  and  took  the  allotted  time  to  tell 
us  regarding  juvenile  delinquency  in  a  great  State  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  explained  to  these  businessmen  that  his 
State  could  not  build  reform  schools  fast  enough  to  take  care 
of  delinquents  who  were  entering  upon  a  career  of  crime. 


He  explained  that  it  cost  his  State  about  $1,600  annually 
to  support  an  inmate  in  these  penal  institutions. 

With  the  president  of  the  teachers  college  there,  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  college  present,  and  the 
State  W.  P,  A.  director  with  us,  and  the  unpleasant  recollec- 
tion of  the  turning  away  of  two  or  more  fine  prospective  stu- 
dents, I  took  occasion  that  day  to  explain  to  the  service  club 
members  that  $400  of  work  provided  by  the  Government 
would  enable  even  a  destitute  student  to  attend  college  for  a 
school  year.  I  do  hope  that  the  two  talks  made  that  day 
helped  to  convince  businessmen  that  it  is  better  to  send  four 
young  people  to  college  for  further  preparation  for  a  useful 
life  than  it  is  to  incarcerate  one  youth  after  the  beginning  of 
a  criminal  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  recalled  that  I  supported  the 
$75,000,000  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  I 
strenuously  opposed  Congressman  Taber's  amendment  in 
1938  to  reduce  the  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation  to  the  extent  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  now  all 
the  benefits  which  I  have  myself  seen  flow  from  this  gov- 
ernmental expenditure.  Much  as  I  appreciate  the  work  done 
through  the  C.  C.  C,  I  do  believe  that  the  National  Youth 
Administration  has  done  a  far  greater  work,  not  so  much  in 
salvaging  human  values  but  in  enhancing  those  human 
values  at  a  time  when  wasted  years  could  never  be  regained. 
As  one  who  thinks  more  in  terms  of  life  and  social  benefits 
than  in  terms  of  profit  and  business  dividends,  I  feel  that  no 
appropriations  have  been  made  in  these  depression  years 
yielding  a  greater  return  to  our  Nation  than  have  those  made 
to  the  N.  Y.  A.         

S.  2009  and  H.  R.  4S62 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1939 


RESOLUTION     OP    THE    GRAND    LODGE,     BROTHERHOOD    OP 

RAILROAD  TRAINMEN 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  RaUroad  Trainmen  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Lea  bill,  H.  R. 
4862,  and  the  Wheeler  bill,  S.  2009,  which  will  soon  come 
before  this  House  for  a  vote. 

[A.  P,  Whitney,  president;  S.  R.  Harvey,  assistant  president;  G.  W. 
Anderson,  general  secretary  and  treasurer) 

Grand  Lodge,  Brotheehood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

RESOLtmoN — committee  of  six  and  consolidation  legislation 

Whereas  the  committee  appointed  by  the  President  on  September 
20,  1938.  composed  of  three  railroad  presidents  and  three  repre- 
sentatives of  railroad  labor  organizations,  and  subsequently  known 
as  the  Committee  of  Six,  with  authority  to  consider  the  trans- 
portation problem  and  recommend  legislation,  made  its  report  on 
December  23,  1938;  and 

Whereas  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Six  was  largely  a  rehash 
of  the  program  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  and  did 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  namely,  banker  control  and 
manipulation  of  railroad  finances  primarily  in  the  interests  of  Wall 
Street  financiers;  and 

Whereas  railroad  consolidation  is  Inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  public,  as  it  would  create  ghost  communities,  destroy  tens  of 
thousands  of  Job  opportunities,  and  result  in  millions  of  dollars  of 
loss  to  business  interests  In  communities  throughout  the  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  railroad  consolidation  Is  neither  socially  desirable  nor 
economically  necessary',  as  the  present  railroad  industry  would  be 
economically  strong  in  the  service  of  a  national  population  that  is 
larger  now  than  when  the  original  need  was  felt  for  our  present 
railroad  mileage.  If  the  mlllion-doUar-per-day  waste  In  the  rail- 
road Industry  were  eliminated;  and 


I 
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Whereas  President  A.  F    ^Tiltney  has  cour.''g?o\i*..y  exp<»cd  the 

liiadequarles  of  the  rvport  of  the  Committee  of  Six  and  :he  d:tn- 
Rers  inherent  In  the  con'olidatlcn  prjvl.-inns  of  the  Lea  btU  (H.  K. 
4aC2)  and  the  Wheeler  bill  (S.  2099 1  :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  Thar  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Traliunen.  In  con- 
vention a."  '■  "ihulehcartcdly  endorscsi  the  stand  taken  by 
President  v  .  In  oppcltlon  to  all  "offlclal  reports"  which 
tcmp»ul7^  wiih  the  real  problems  of  the  railroad  Industry;  and  be 

RraoUed  That  we  continue  to  oppose  all  legislation  designed  to 
facilitate  railroad  ccnsolldation  and  mergers,  and.  to  that  end,  be 

It  further  ^     „  ,  v,  , 

Resolvd.  That  we  seek  and  encourage  the  support  of  aU  labor, 
civic,  fraternal,  and  business  groups.  In  our  program  ol  opposi- 
tion to  railroad  consolidation;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
to  the  press.  

Charles  J.  Colden 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

1  or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30,  1939 

On   the   life,   character,    and   public   service   of   Hon    Charles   J. 
CoLDEM.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  pf  California 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  In 
American  public  life  have  continued  through  a  distinguished 
career  and  maintained  a  more  genuine  modesty  and  sim- 
plicity than  did  the  late  Charles  J.  Colden.  Representative 
for  many  years  from  the  Seventeenth  Disirict  of  California. 
No  one  was  more  faithful  In  attendance  upon  his  duties  or 
more  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  he.  Concern  over  injustice  where  he  found  it 
was  no  superficial  matter  with  him.  It  was  part  of  the 
very  soul  of  the  man.  The  problems  of  labor,  of  the  common 
people  of  America,  were  his  problems. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  long  struggle  of  his  own  earlier  life  that 
made  him  so  very  ready  to  give  of  his  time,  his  counsel,  and 
his  guidance  to  younger  men.  But  whatever  the  reason,  there 
was  no  ccngressiom.l  office  to  which  a  first-term  Congress- 
man could  go  with  greater  assurance  of  a  sympathetic  hear- 
ing than  to  that  of  Charles  J.  Colden. 

It  is  said  that  until  the  illness  which  finally  culminated  in 
his  untimelj-  death  overtook  him  he  had  never  missed  a  roll 
call  in  the  House.  Other  men  may  have  been  more  brilliant, 
made  more  speeches,  gotten  more  bills  of  their  authorship 
enacted  into  law.  But  for  sheer,  solid  manhood  and  depth  of 
sympathetic  understanding,  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  record  few  names.  Indeed,  that  deserve  to  rank 
with  that  of  Charles  J.  Colden. 


John  J.  Boylan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  CULLEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  JoHif  J.  Botlaw. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  CULLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  my  late  colleague  and  dear  friend,  John  J. 
BoYL.\N.  who  represented  the  Fifteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

I  John  J.  Boylan  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly, 
1910-12.  and  the  New  York  Senate,  1913-22.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  and  was  reelected  to 


the  Sixty-ninth.  Seventieth,  Seventy-first,  Seventy-second. 
Sev('n;y-third,  Seventy-fourth,  and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses. 
At  the  time  of  his  untimely  death  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Thomas 
Jtffc?rson  Memorial  Commission, 

I  served  with  John  Boylan  in  the  New  York  Senate  as 
well  as  the  House  of  Representatives  and  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  know  him  as  a  real  friend.  I  shall  always  re- 
tain the  pleasant  memory  of  his  wonderful  character,  his 
human  and  sj-mpathetic  understanding  of  his  fellow  man, 
and  his  genuine  devotion  to  those  who  were  near  and  dear 
to  him. 

He  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
his  district.  He  was  a  prodigious  worker  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  measures  before  Congress  that  directly  af- 
fected the  welfare  and  development  of  his  district  and  State. 
H?  was  also  profoundly  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
his  country  and  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  set  a  standard  for  those  who  follow  him,  and  the 
memory  of  our  service  with  him  will  be  an  inspiration.  His 
distinguished  record  here  is  an  honor  to  himself  and  to  his 
family  and  many  friends. 


John  Joseph  Boylan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  John   Joseph 
Boylan,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  the  following  resolution  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Memorial  Commission  and  an  address  of  Hon, 
Joseph  P.  Tumulty: 

RISOLtmON    OF    THOMAS    JEFFTRSOV    MEMOEIAL    COMMISSION    ON    THE 
DEATH  OF  JOHN  JOSEPH   BOYtAN 

The  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Commission  desires  to  record  its 
deep  sense  of  loss  at  the  passing  of  Its  chairman,  the  late  John  J. 
EoYLAN.  of  New  York.  The  fine  concept  which  brought  this  Com- 
mission into  being  came  from  Mr.  Boylan,  a  true  lover  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  of  the  principles  he  espoused  in  life. 

John  J.  Boylan  brought  to  the  deliberations  of  this  Commission 
not  only  the  knowledge  and  ripe  experience  acquired  in  many  years 
of  public  service,  but  also  those  qualities  of  integrity  and  sound 
Judgment  so  necessary  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

While  a  member  of  this  Commission  he  did  what  was  character- 
istic of  the  man.  He  gave  to  its  noble  work  the  rare  gift  of  life, 
love,  and  affection,  and  though  ill  and  suffering  he  carried  on  in 
splendid  fashion  the  important  work  committed  to  his  care,  with 
fine  poise  and  patience  and  with  never  a  boast  upon  his  lips. 

The  Commission  orders  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  John  J.  Botlan  with 
the  expression  of  the  very  sincere  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

SZlCAKtCS    OF    HON.    JOSIPH    P.   TtnaTLTT 

This  plain  man,  bom  In  an  unpretentious  part  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  wearing  upon  his  good  face  the  smudge  of  honest 
poverty,  dreamed  a  beautiful  dream  of  a  memorial  in  Washington 
to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Qiiletly,  unostentatiously,  he  went  about  his 
work,  scorning  vulgar  display,  happy  In  the  thought  that  after  he 
had  departed  there  would  be  left  behind  those  who  would  not 
mock  the  thing  that  his  vision  built  to  an  unmeasured  monument. 

Somehow,  therrwas  about  John  Boylan  a  sort  of  loneliness,  that 
kind  of  sadness  that  always  makes  its  indelible  Imprint  upon  the 
face  of  a  man.  who,  making  a  tryst  with  the  future,  dreams  great 
dreams. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him,  to  sit  by  his  side  as  I  was  ac- 
customed to  do,  while  quietly,  humbly  he  expressed  his  views  re- 
garding every  phase  of  our  Commission's  activities.  Always  he 
gained  his  fine  objective  by  openness  and  honorable  action,  his 
fine  nature  making  It  impossible  for  him  ever  to  use  unworthy 
arguments  to  accomplish  his  humane  objectives. 

WTien  the  Jefferson  Memorial  is  completed,  there  will  be  one 
name,  like  that  of  Abou  ben  Adhem.  which  will  lead  the  list  and 
that  name  wUl  be  our  altogether  lovely  friend,  John  Boylan.     As 
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^e  behold  that  name,  the  words  of  John  Drlnkwater  will  flash 
Into  our  minds: 

"Shall  a  man  understand. 
He  shall  know  bitterness  because  his  kind. 
Being  perplexed  of  mind. 
Hold  Issues  even  that  are  nothing  mated. 
And  he  shall  give 

Counsel  out  of  his  wisdom  that  none  shall  hear. 
And  steadfast  in  vain  persuasion  must  he  live. 
And  unabated 
Shall  his  temptation  be." 

As  a  personality,  he  had  about  him  the  grandeur  of  the  old- 
fashioned  man,  with  a  noble  vision  directed  into  the  far  reaches 
of  the  future. 

John  Galsworthy  must  have  had  this  type  of  man  In  mind 
when  he  drew  a  portrait  of  an  old  friend  In  the  story,  A  Portrait, 
an  excerpt  from  which  is  as  follows: 

"I  know  how  big  and  sane  and  sweet  he  was.  His  breed  is 
dying  now.  It  has  nearly  gone.  But  as  I  remember  him  with  that 
great  quiet  forehead,  with  his  tenderness  and  his  glance  which 
traveled  to  the  heart  of  what  it  rested  on,  I  despair  of  seeing  his 
like  again.  For,  with  him  there  seems  to  me  to  have  passed  away 
a  principle,  a  golden  rule  of  life,  nay,  more,  a  spirit — the  soul  of 
balance.  It  has  stolen  away,  as  in  the  early  morning  the  stars 
steal  out  of  the  sky.  He  knew  its  tranquil  secret,  and  where  he  is, 
there  must  It  still  be  hovering." 

To  him.  God  was  more  than  a  nodding  star  atop  a  windy  hill. 
Dear  John  Boylan,  the  tired  heart,  beloved  friend  in  all  seasons, 
turned  home  and  thus  the  end  of  his  brooding  came. 


Voluntary  Unionism 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BY   FRANK  T.  BOW,   JUNE  9.    1939 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  by  FYank  T.  Bow,  June  9,  1939: 

Not  long  ago  a  man  who  Is  known  everywhere  as  a  true  friend  of 
worklngmen  said  that  the  majority  of  unions  could  not  exist  today 
without  coercion;  that  is,  without  getting  and  holding  their  mem- 
bers by  coercive  tactics,  by  force. 

Such  a  statement  from  the  lips  of  a  man  whose  life  is  a  record 
of  service  to  workingmen  and  their  unions  was  shocking,  to  put 

It  mildly.  ^  ,    ...      f 

However  that  was  not  all  he  said.  He  said  that  the  majority  of 
unions,  as 'organized  and  led  at  present,  could  not  endure  without 
the  closed  shop  and  the  check-off  of  dues  and  the  compulsion 
Inherent  in  the  encouragement  of  coercive  tactics  by  Federal  law, 
particularly  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  He  said  that  an 
honest  vote  of  union  members  at  any  given  time  with  the  issues 
honestly  presented  and  with  the  Government  standing  by  as  a 
referee  and  not  taking  part  as  a  partisan,  would  result  in  the 
repudiation  of  many  unions  with  the  biggest  membership  rosters, 
the  most  powerful  leaders,  and  the  wealthiest  treasuries. 

Reflecting  upon  these  statements  I  had  to  admit  that  this  gen- 
tleman was  coming  too  close  to  the  truth  for  comfort.  However. 
In  his  generalization  he  had  overlooked  or  had  failed  to  name  one 
type  of  union  which  Is  wnolly  free  from  the  vices  and  weaknesses 
he  referred  to  The  type  of  union  I  mean  is  the  Independent 
union  the  local  union,  the  union  not  affiliated  with  the  big  inter- 
national organizations  and  not  dominated  by  Interests  foreign  to 
the  interests  of  the  members. 

Independent  unions  are  entirely  voluntary  In  character.  They  are 
the  highest  expression  of  true  self -organization.  Their  purpose  is 
the  real  economic  betterment  of  their  members  and  the  community, 
and  their  government  is  as  democratic  In  fact  as  the  old-fashioned 
town  meeting.  Their  local  government  and  their  local  interests  are 
In  the  normal,  democratic.  American  tradition  of  local  self- 
government  and  local  cooperation  for  mutual  self-help.  Independ- 
ent unions  are  the  kind  that  men  form  for  themselves  when  they 
are  not  bedeviled  by  meddlers,  official  or  unofficial,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs.  w*  tv,  *  v. 

Independent  unions  have  not  suffered  from  the  blight  tnat  nas 
fallen  upon  many  of  the  huge  international  unions  since  their  lead- 
ers turned  to  the  Government  to  fatten  their  membership  lists  and 
their  treasuries.  When  these  leaders  took  the  get-rich-quick  and 
easv  way  of  compulsion  and  strife,  abetted  by  Government  zealots, 
thev  lost  touch  with  their  members,  they  lost  the  support  that  only 
voluntary  members  will  give,  and  they  lost  public  sympathy.    Worse 


yet  from  the  standpoint  of  their  members,  they  tended  to  become 
soft  and  corrupt;  they  lost  the  ability  to  form  and  to  conduct  unions 
which  could  live  on  their  own  merits,  on  the  real  benefits,  not  Just 
the  flashily  promised  benefits,  but  the  real,  substantial,  enduring 
benefits  secured  and  held  for  their  members.  They  became  poli- 
ticians' unions  and  not  worklngmen's  unions. 

Much  of  the  Government-abetted  growth  of  the  fat  Internationals 
has  been  parasitical.  It  has  been  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  Independent 
unions.  These  democratic  institutions  have  been  In  disfavor  with 
officials  of  the  Government.  Many  such  officials,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  in  the  current  hearings  on 
proposed  Labor  Act  amendments,  have  openly  admitted  their  Inten- 
tion to  destroy  Independent  unions.  With  the  opposition  of  govern- 
ment and  the  opposition  of  the  advanced  thinkers,  inexperienced 
but  advanced,  from  the  so-called  liberal  colleges,  the  Independents 
have  had  tough  going.  The  result  has  been  exactly  what  anyone 
who  knew  the  American  character  would  have  anticipated.  The 
Independent  American  workingman  allowed  that  he  wouldn't  be 
pushed  around  by  anyone  and  that  he  would  have  the  kind  of  union 
he  wanted  or  else.  The  more  the  union  politicians  and  Government 
officials  picked  on  him,  the  tougher  and  harder  and  more  tenacious 
became  his  determination  to  manage  his  own  affairs  In  a  democratic, 
voluntary  union. 

Thus,  while  the  blight  of  too  much  and  too  easy  power  has 
fallen  upon  the  international  unions  and  has  softened  and  fat- 
tened and  corrupted  them,  the  Independent  unions  have  the  heri- 
tage of  toughness  and  enduring  determination  that  comes  to  the 
oppressed.  Voluntary,  democratic,  economic  unions  will  be  Ber\'- 
Ing  the  American  workingman  long  after  the  political  labor  autoc- 
racies which  now  presume  to  speak  for  him  are  only  shameful 
memories  In  our  histories  which  we  would  prefer  to  forget. 

The  great,  wealthy,  politically  powerful  organizations  cannot 
live  and  compete  with  the  free  independent  unions.  That  Is  why 
they  and  their  political  friends  set  out  to  smear  and  to  destroy  the 
latter.  Under  the  national  labor  relations  law  they  have  developed 
a  .standard  technique.  The  C.  I.  O.  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  enlist  the  Labor  Board  to  help  them  discourage  member- 
ship by  workers  In  unions  of  their  own  choosing  and  to  force  them 
Into  the  International  unions.  They  complain  to  the  Labor  Board 
that  the  Independent  union  is  dominated  by  the  employer. 
Now  that  may  mean  almost  anything.  It  may  mean  nothing 
more  than  an"  attitude  of  friendship  and  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  the  union  and  the  employer;  that  condition 
of  industrial  peace  that  the  Labor  Board  and  the  International 
unions  talk  so  much  about  and  do  so  little  about.  The  Labor 
Board  shows  every  favor  to  the  complaining  union  and  every 
evidence  of  disapproval  of  the  Independent  group.  And  the  Board 
finally  orders  the  employer  not  to  deal  with  the  lndep)endent. 
Thus,  through  no  fault  of  their  own  and  for  nothing  that  they 
have  done  or  are  charged  with  having  done,  but  purely  because  of 
a  charge,  often  fictitious,  against  the  employer,  the  Independent 
employees  are  deprived  of  their  rights,  are  deprived  of  the  union 
of  their  own  choosing,  and  it  is  made  clear  to  them  that  they 
cannot  have  a  union  with  the  approval  of  the  Labor  Board  unless 
it  is  affiliated  with  the  C.  I.  O.  or  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Thus  does  the  Government  serve  the  international  union  leaders. 
It  serves  them  in  other  and  more  .subtle  ways.  It  Is  almost  Im- 
possible for  an  Independent  to  get  an  election  from  the  Labor 
Board.  The  Board  holds  elections  at  the  convenience  of  the  op- 
posing union,  or  frequently  not  at  all.  The  Board  certifies  inde- 
pendents grudgingly  or  belatedly,  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 

Thus  in  self-defense  voluntary.  Independent  unions  are  support- 
ing those  sections  of  the  pending  amendments  to  the  Labor  Act 
which  lay  emphasis  upon  the  voluntary  character  of  labor  organi- 
zations; prohibit  coercion  from  any  source  in  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives; set  up  unfair  labor  practices  for  union  organizers  and 
their  agents;  make  It  possible  for  employers  and  employees  to 
enjoy  normal,  friendly  intercourse  without  violating  the  law;  make 
mandatory  Board  action  on  representation  matters  and  set  up  a 
time  limit  for  such  action,  with  cotirt  review  of  representation 
decisions,  positive  or  negative;  set  up  standards  of  union  respon- 
sibility to  Its  membership;  require  notice  of  action  as  a  matter  of 
right;  and  overhaul  the  procedure  of  the  Board  to  make  It  fair  to 
all  concerned.  Independent  unions  believe  that  these  proposals 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  reasonable  people,  and  particularly 
with  the  approval  of  the  members  of  independent  unions,  who  have 
suffered  most  through  their  absence  In  the  present  law. 

These  proposals  will  help  fulfill  the  purposes  of  voluntary  Inde- 
pendent unions  and  their  associations.     In  closing  I  might  say  that 
these  purposes  are  the  following: 
To  protect  free  workmen. 

To  give  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  the  views  of  Independent 
workers. 

To  curb  lawless,  violent,  and  destructive  forces  which  seek  to  prey 
upon  free  workers. 

To  prevent  the  destruction  by  law  or  administrative  bureaus  of 
independent  workers  and  their  organizations. 

To  work  for  legislation  to  protect  free  workers  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  as  workers  and  as  citizens. 

To  work  for  legislation  to  curb  irresponsible  and  predatory  labor 
leatlershlp. 

To  preserve  and  to  extend  full  freedom  of  association  among  em- 
ployees for  their  mutual  protection  and  advancement. 

To  promote  democracy,  freedom,  and  honesty  in  the  management 
of  labor  organizations  and  in  labor  relations. 
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To  «dvl«*  errploypea  of  their  rights  under  the  law  and  to  protect 
enaployw*  In  thetr  rtghta. 

To  ttudy  and  to  encourage  mutual  understanding  and  better 
relations  between  employers  and  employees,  to  restore  and  maintain 
p«ace.  prosperity,  reemployment,  and  better  working  Conditions  lor 
the  workers  In  industry. 

X  thank  you.  

Our  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

OF  TKNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  16.  1939 


PETITION  OF  CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a 
I)etition  from  many  of  the  finest  citizens  who  reside  in  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  sections  of  my  home  county  In  Ten- 
nessee which.  I  think,  expresses  in  apt  language  the  attitude 
of  many  people  in  the  South  on  the  question  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  their  views  with  reference  to  what  we  should  do  in 
order  to  protect  our  Nation  and  preserve  peace  with  the 
powers  of  the  world.    The  petition  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congreax  of  the  United  States: 

Earnestly  desiring  to  save  this  Nation  and  Its  people  from  being 
drawn  unnrceasarlly  Into  foreign  wars  In  which  we  ought  not  to 
be  embroiled,  we.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Women's  Mis- 
alouiu-y  of  Brown's  Church,  petition  your  honorable  Ixxiy  to — 
SUen^then,  rot  weaken,   the  Neutrality   Act; 

Mind  our  own  business  and  keep  out  of  foreign  wars;  follow  the 
sound  foreign  policy  laid  down  by  Washington  of  avoiding  foreign 
entanglements  and  alliances; 

Stop  all  loans  cr  credit  advances  to  foreign  governments  at  war; 
Enact  effective  legislation  to  take  the  profits  out  of  war.  as  pro- 
Tided  for  in  blU  introduced  by  Senator  Bone,  Senator  Capper,  and 
48  other  Senators: 

Keep  our  battleships  and  otir  soldiers  out  of  foreign  war  zones; 
Slop  all  shipments  of  war  supplies  to  Japan  or  any  other  nation 
engaged  In  war; 

Submit  to  the  people  for  early  ratification  the  war  referendum 
amendment  Introduced  by  Senator  Capper  and  11  other  Senators, 
which  would  return  to  the  people  the  sole  power  to  declare  or 
engage  In  wars,  except  when  an  attack  or  threatened  attack  is 
made  upon  the  United  Slates,  or  any  of  Its  Territories,  or  upon 
any  nation  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  a  nation  or  nations 
outside  the  Western  Herr.l^phere. 

Mrs.  Robert  Henderson,  leader.  Route  5.  Jackson,  Tenn.;  Mrs. 
B.  J.  Kopper;  Mrs.  C.  O.  Hopjjer;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Blackman; 
Stella  Cox;  Mrs.  T.  M.  Crosnoe:  Mrs.  Annie  Clark;  Mrs. 
W.  I  Gunter:  Mrs.  Wm  M.  OTtonnell;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Mc- 
Leary;  Mrs.  Ellis  Cox;  Mrs.  Claude  Lewis;  Mrs.  Charles 
Hopper;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hopper;  Mrs  W.  M  Spain;  Mrs.  Den- 
nis Hopper;  Mrs.  Walter  Gunter;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gunter; 
Mrs  H.  E.  Mvers;  Mrs.  Charles  Boone;  Mr«>.  P.  A.  Tom- 
Imscn;  Mrs.  FYed  Clark;  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Cobb;  Mrs.  P.  C. 
j  Andorsim;    Mrs     J     C    Cocks;    Grace    C/Ohb:    Mrs.    Chas. 

Tomlm.''on;  Mrs.  Grady  Boun;  Mrs.  Robert  Raiiord,  Mrs. 
WiUard  Goodrich. 


Sound     Doctrine 


Advocated     by    Representative 
Randolph 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALONZO  D.  FOLGER 

OF  NORTH  C.\ROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  \STNSTON -SALEM  JOURNAL  OF  JUNK  15. 

1939 


Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Winstou-Saiem  Journal  of  June  15. 19394 


[Prom  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  of  June  15,  1939] 

SOUND    DOCTRINE 

Such  a  man  Is  badly  needed  In  Congress,  we  know,  but  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  Representative  Jennings  Randolph  can't  devote 
his  entire  time  to  making  the  sort  of  speeches  he  made  to  the 
State  convention  of  Lions  In  Wlnston-Salem 

Ii  would  be  worth  more  to  the  country  than  some  whole 
sesaons  of  Congress  have  been.  If  Mr.  Randolph  could  deliver  an 
addre-ss  on  the  rciponsibibties  of  American  citizenship  in  every 
communitv  in  the  United  States. 

For  one  thing,  we  are  sure  that  If  the  type  of  address  he  made 
here  Tuesday  night  could  be  heard  everywhere  in  America  It 
would  no  longer  be  said  that  25  out  of  every  100  people  eligible  to 
vote  in  this  country  fail  to  exercise  their  privilege  and  thereby 
neglect  a  duty  upon  the  performance  of  which  the  life  of  democ- 
racy depends. 

In  Eome  States  the  percentage  of  nonvoters  runs  a  great  deal 
hlpher  than  25.  In  one  Commonwealth  only  14  out  of  every  100 
citizens  voted  In  the  1936  election,  according  to  the  record  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Randolph. 

The  West  Virginia  Congressman  made  a  practical  suggestion 
that  might  he  acted  upon  with  profit  in  every  community:  "Set 
aside  a  citizenship  day."  he  said,  "and  on  that  day  have  all 
young  men  and  young  women  who  have  become  21  during  the 
year  stand  together  and  repeat  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  pledge  themselves  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities 
as  citizens." 

In  this  connection  we  suggest  that  new  citizens  also  study  what 
President  Marsh,  of  Boston  University,  referred  to  in  an  address 
to  the  graduates  of  that  Institution  the  other  day  as  the  seven 
American  documents  that  express  the  essence  of  American  de- 
mocracy.    He  likened  these  seven  docamenta  to  the  Bible. 

The  Boston  educator  spoke  of  the  Maj-flower  Compact  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  an  American  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  as  the  United  States'  Ten  Commandments,  Wa.sh- 
ington's  Farewell  Address  as  a  major  prophecy,  the  national 
anthem  as  a  ps;ilm.  Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address  as  "the  gospel 
of  true  Americanism,"  emd  Woodrow  Wilson's  last  article  as  a  great 
American  epistle. 

A  study  of  these  great  documents  would  make  better  citizens 
of  all  of  us.  If  Americans  appreciated  the  principles  enunciated 
therein  as  they  should,  they  would  lose  no  time  in  building  a  fire 
under  Congress  so  hot  that  there  would  be  no  delay  in  favorable 
action  on  Representative  Randolph's  bill  dealing  with  aliens. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  aliens  in  this  country  will  have  1  year  In 
which  to  declare  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens.  If  within 
that  time  they  failed  to  act.  then  the  Government  would  take 
them  Into  custody  and  deport  them  to  the  country  from  which 
they  came. 

The  mast  effective  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  presented  by 
fovir  or  five  million  aliens  now  living  In  the  United  States  Is  to 
pass  that  bill  and  then  enforce  the  law  without  fear  or  favor. 


The  War  Debts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  16, 1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    MARTIN    L.    SWEENEY.    OF    OHIO, 

JUNE  15,  1939 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  over  WOL  and  the  intercity  network 
on  June  15,  1939: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  this  evening 
Remember  the  War  Debts,  because  today.  June  15.  1939,  is  the  day 
pajTnents  are  due  from  our  international  debtors.  A  debt,  be  It 
private  or  public.  Is  equally  sacred.  It  becomes  increasingly  more 
so  when  facts  demonstrate  that  the  debtor  Is  not  only  able  to  pay 
but  arrogantly  shirks  the  obligation  Incurred. 

On  December  18.  1931,  Congress  by  vote  of  318  to  100  passed  the 
so-called  Hoover  foreign-debt  moratorium.  As  a  new  Member  of 
the  Hou<e  of  Representatives  I  was  Influenced  in  voting  against 
the  moratorium  bfcause  of  the  information  furnished  in  committee 
and  In  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  moratorium  was  not  to  assist  the  suffering  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany,  as  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  advocates  of 
this  legislation,  but  Its  Intent  was  to  p)ermlt  the  international 
bankers  to  collect  their  private  loans,  which  exceeded  by  several 
billion  dollars  the  obligations  due  our  National  Government. 

At  that  time  It  was  admitted  by  the  committee  sponsoring  war- 
debt  moratorium  and  highly  publicized  in  the  American  press  that 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  several  other  debtor  nftt.ion« 
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had  their  funds  on  deposit  with  their  fiscal  agents  In  this  country 
with  instructions  to  pay  their  ctirrent  obligatior^s  due  December 
15.  1931. 

The  $250,000,000  payment  due  December  15,  1931,  from  our  former 
allies  was  not  paid,  nor  has  any  payment  been  made  by  them  on 
war  debts  for  the  past  6  years,  except  a  small  token  payinent  made 
by  the  Government  of  Hungary,  and  the  current  payments  to  date 
by  the  gallant  little  nation  of  Finland.  People  of  the  United  States 
win  ever  acclaim  the  Integrity  of  the  Government  of  Finland  in 
playing  the  game  fair  and  square,  as  it  should  be  played  between 
debtor  and  creditor  if  amicable  relation.-^  are  to  be  retained. 

Before  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Hoover  moratorium.  December  18.  1931. 
this  Government  had  already  canceled  approximately  $7,000,000,000 
of  war  debts.  I  personally  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  public  at  that  time  and  now  was  very  vividly  expressed 
In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  News  of  December 
12.  1931      I  quote: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  already  canceled  the  debts  from  25 
to  80  cents  on  the  dollar,  a  total  cancelation  of  about  $7,000,000,000. 
That  $7,000,000,000  does  not  grow  on  trees;  It  has  to  be  paid  by 
the  hard-pressed  American  taxpayers,  by  the  mortgage-ridden 
farmer  and  the  wage-cut  worker,  and  the  near-bankrupt  business- 
man. 

"When  the  American  taxpayer  consented  to  take  that  $7,000,- 
000,000  load  off  the  European  taxpayer,  he  assumed  that  the  Euro- 
pean taxpayer  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  luxuries  in  the  form  of  giant 
navies  and  armies.  But  since  that  debt  cancelation,  Europe  has 
gone  on  spending  more  on  armaments.  Those  European  arma- 
ments in  effect  are  being  paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer.  And 
In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  the  American  taxpayer  Is  not  only 
paying  for  a  large  British  Navy  but  in  turn  is  paying  more  for  an 
American  Navy  to  compete  with  that  large  British  Navy." 

I  al.'so  quote  a  short  excerpt  from  an  article  entitled  "America, 
Pack  HorFe  for  World  War  Debts."  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times  during  the  month  of  December  1931  by  the  distinguished 
Honorable  Claude  G.  Bowers,  our  former  Arat>assador  to  Spain. 
Mr.  Bowers  said: 

"We  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  or  If.  Indeed,  at  all,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  secret  conversation  with  the  representatives  of  England, 
Prance,  and  Italy,  has  compromised  the  American  position  on  the 
debts.  The  position  of  France  and  all  other  nations  owing  us 
billions  Is  that  they  will  reduce  the  reparations  in  proportion  as 
we  reduce  our  debts  That  does  not  take  a  penny  out  of  the 
pockets  of  those  nations:  It  takes  all  the  money  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  American  people." 

Again  I  quote  from  Mr.  Bowers,  making  comment  in  1931  on  the 
President's  message  for  war-debt  moratorium: 

"Anvone  reading  the  message  and  unfamiliar  with  the  purpose 
of  these  Presidential  communications  would  imagine  that  he  was 
reporting  "not  on  the  state  of  the  Union'  so  much  as  on  the  con- 
ditions of  Europe.  This  disposition  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
wreckage  wrought  by  economic  stupidity  and  the  deceptive  infla- 
tions of  the  market,  to  which  this  and  a  previous  administration 
consciously  and  delil>eratcly  contributed  mightily,  and  look  across 
the  sea  has  come  to  be  an  ot)ses.sion  of  the  administration.  Why 
this  harping  about  depression  el.sewhere?  Hasnt  the  administra- 
tion vet  discovered  any  desperate  depression  here  at  home?" 

While  our  present  Executive  has  not  recently  revealed  his  Ideas 
on  war  debts,  if  the  agitation  to  cancel  war  debts  again  presents 
Itself  to  the  present  administration,  then  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Bowers  will  be  truly  applicable,  in  my  opinion,  as  an  expression  of 
the  American  people  on  this  important  subject. 

There  Is  still  due  this  Government  from  foreign  governments  as 
of  March  1,  1939.  $13,119,304,199.38.  I  rend  to  you  a  few  of  the 
obligations  and  the  respective  countries  owing  them: 

Austria    (now   Germany's   debt) $20,011,672.09 

Belgium  paid  to  Mar.  1,  1939,  $18,543,642  87,  stlU 

owos  449,080,212.01 

Czechoslovakia  paid  to  Mar.  1.  1939,  $304,178.09, 

still    owe.s...:. 165,729,490.80 

Finland  paid  to  Mir.  1,  1939.  $309,315.27,  and  to- 
day. June  15.  1939.  $160,693.  still  owes 8.248,799.24 

France  paid  to  Mar.  1,  1939,  $221,386,302.82,  stUl 

owes     4.  160,824,820.69 

Great    Britain    paid    to    Mar.    1.    1939,    $357,896,- 

657.11.  still  owes 5,418,388,374.72 

Hungary  paid  to  Mar.  1.  1939.  $10,581.20,  and  on 

June    12,    1939.   $9,828.16,   still   owes 2,364,620.70 

Italy    paid    to    Mar.    1,    1939,    $57,598,852.62,    still 

owes  - 2.022.745,422.62 

Poland  "paid   to  Mar.    1,    1938,   $2,048,224  28,   still 

owes  259,502,346.66 

Rumania'paid'to  Mar.   1.   1939,  $263,313.74.  still 

owes     -   -  63,860,560.43 

Russia  8tin"ow«i"""""-" 335.372. 179.  65 

Grand  total  due,  $13,119.304.199  38. 

There  Is  a  dangero\is  school  of  thought  that  seeks  to  bring  about 
a  cancelation  of  all  war  debts.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
public  are  so  naive  as  to  approve  frich  a  proposition.  To  do  so 
would  virtually  make  an  Uncle  Sap  out  of  our  Uncle  Sam.  The 
late  President  Calvin  Coolldge.  with  his  typical  Yankee  philosophy, 
said,  "They  hired  the  money,  and  they  ought  to  pay."  I  l)elieve 
that  is  the  true  sentiment  of  every  good  American. 

The  que.stion  arises.  Can  seme  of  these  nations  pay  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States?    I  answer  the  question  In  the  affirma- 
tive.    Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  not  received  a  red  cent  from 
Great  Britain  In  the  past  6  years,  tliis  great  world  power  has  been 
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able  to  loan  to  the  Soviet  Government  since  jT'ly  1.  1938.  $50,000.- 
000:  to  the  Turkish  Government,  $50,000,000,  and  an  additional 
$30,000,000  loaned  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment for  military  purchases  In  Great  Britain;  to  Czechoslovakia, 
in  1939,  $40,000,000.  They  loaned  to  China  in  1939,  $25,000,000, 
and  to  Rumania  in  1937,  $25,000,000. 

Every  student  of  the  war-debt  question  recognizes  that  Britain 
could  very  easily  pay  In  commodities  like  rubber,  tin.  or  In  tea, 
none  of  which  are  produced  In  this  country.  Since  the  mora- 
torium Great  Britain  has  spent  several  billion  dollars  In  arma- 
ments. She  has  subsidized  the  construction  of  supersteamships 
like  the  Queen  Mary  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  others. 

This  Indictment  also  applies  to  France.  Italy,  and  many  more 
of  the  Nations  now  In  default  of  war-debt  obligations.  During  the 
history -making  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain  last 
week  some  of  us  were  pertinent  enough  to  suspect  and  make  In- 
quiry concerning  the  visit  of  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  to  this 
country.  In  many  quarters  It  was  tantamount  to  treason  for  an 
American  to  spe.ik  out.  or  even  suspect  the  pvirpose  of  this  un- 
precedented ofHcial  visit. 

As  an  American,  may  I  plead  with  you  to  stamp  out  any  agita- 
tion for  cancelation  of  the  war  debts  and  vigorously  oppose  any 
effort  by  the  so-called  synthetic  democracies  of  Europe  to  involve 
us  in  another  World  War  catastrophe. 

The  National  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars, 

under  whose  auspices  I  am  speaking  this  evening,  are  determined  to 

;   disclose  every  species  of  propaganda  that  Is  intended  to  stir  the 

i   emotions  of  the  American  people  in  an  effort  to  involve  tis  in  foreign 

conflict. 

It  Is  my  Arm  conviction  that  the  present  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  overwhelmingly  isolationist — a  term  that  does  not  go  so 
well  with  those  who  have  the  international-minded  complex,  and 
who  would  have  Uncle  Sam  become  the  policeman  for  the  entire 
world.  On  that  subject  I  quote  from  the  sensational  bfwk.  England 
Expects  Every  Am>erican  To  Do  His  Duty,  by  Quincy  Howe: 

"An  Isolationist  foreign  policy  serves  not  only  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  but  the  Interests  of  civilization,  democracy,  and 
progress  throughout  the  world.  It  will  deliver  the  very  goods  that 
the  British  network  only  promises. 

"A  self-sufficient  America  promoted  western  civilization  by  pre- 
serving It  in  the  one  country  where  it  has  not  gone  into  a  decline. 
Furthermore,  an  isolated  America  vsrlll  not  uphold  England's  dead 
hand  over  one-quarter  of  the  earth's  surface.  Other  nations  will 
have  a  chance  to  find  their  places  In  the  sun.  Nor  will  the  British 
people  stand  to  gain  the  least  from  a  collapse  of  the  British  Ehnpire. 

"A  self-sufficient  America  promotes  democracy  by  preser\ing  It  in 
its  country  of  origin.  The  moment  the  United  States  flghts  the 
war  of  aggression  into  which  the  British  network  is  now  forcing  it — 
In  the  name  of  peace  and  democracy — It  will  establish  a  dictatorship 
on  Its  own  soil." 

You  can  best  assist   In  the  move  to  keep  America  out  of  the 
foreign  wars  by  constant  contact  with  those  who  represent  you  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  vigorously  insist  that,  so  far 
i    as  you  are  concerned,  never  again  will  American  citizens  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  bloody  battlefields  of  any  foreign  land. 


Where  Are  We  Going? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

of  north  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  10.  1939 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  in  this  world  is  per- 
manent but  change.  Everywhere  we  are  going  from  the 
old  to  the  new.  We  do  not  know  where  we  are  going,  but 
our  civilization  is  in  transition.  Whether  we  wish  it  or  not, 
we  are  going  from  the  old  to  a  new  civilization.  We  are 
discarding  otir  old  clothes,  the  clothes  of  yesterday,  and 
putting  on  new  clothes,  the  clothes  of  tomorrow — the  new 
clothes  of  130,000,000  men.  women,  and  children.  How  well 
these  new  clothes — this  new  civilization — will  fit  us  depends 
upon  our  vision,  courage,  and  intelligence.  Whether  the 
change  will  be  for  better  or  worse  depends  upon  us,  the 
American  people.  This  new  civilization  will  be  ours,  it  will 
not  be  under  the  control  of  the  international  bankers.  Our 
sails  are  set,  we  are  sailing  unknown  seas. 

On  March  4,  1933,  our  President  delivered  the  greatest 
inaugural  address  ever  given  to  the  American  people.  He 
told  us  on  that  day  that  we  were  going  to  drive  the  money 
changers  out  of  the  temple.  Do  not  get  excited,  because  2.000 
years  ago  the  Nazarene  also  drove  the  money  changers  out  of 
the  temple;  but  they  all  got  back  in;  and  so  on  March  9. 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  special  session  of  Congress 
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convened  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  under  the  lash  of  the 
administration,  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  issuing  of 
$2  000  000  000  of  paper  money  for  the  money  changers.  This 
bill  was  not  even  printed,  and  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  knew  its  contents. 

This  unseeming  haste  on  the  part  of  Congress  is  nothing 
new.  For  years  Congress  has  always  promptly  passed,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive,  any  legislation  desired  by  Wall 
Street  and  the  international  bankers.  But  when  the  farmers. 
the  laboring  people,  or  the  veterans  ask  for  legislation  which 
would  be  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  all  the  people,  then 
there  are  years  of  endless  debate  and  delay— then  Congress 
aeems  to  be  deaf.  dumb,  and  blind.  This  is  as  true  of  Con- 
gress under  this  administration  as  it  was  of  Congress  under 
previous  administrations. 

After  4  years  of  this  administration,  which  was  going  to 
drive  the  money  changers  out  of  the  temple,  we  find  that  our 
Uncle  Sam  still  prints  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  gives 
them  to  Wall  Street  and  the  international  bankers,  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System,  for  seven-tenths  of  1 
cent  per  bill— the  cost  of  printing.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  that  bill  is  a  $1  bill  or  a  thousand  dollar  bill,  or 
whether  they  keep  it  for  1  year  or  20  years,  all  they  ever  pay 
Uncle  Sam  for  it  is  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  bill,  the  cost  of 
printing.  There  were  on  June  30.  1937.  $4,495,210,935  of 
HPederal  Reserve  notes  outstanding. 

Who  is  this  Uncle  Sam  that  is  so  generous  to  these  large 
bankers?  Why.  that  is  the  tall  gentleman  with  the  high  hat 
and  striped  trousers.  It  is  you.  the  American  people— it  is 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Our  Government  i 
prints  the  money  and  gives  it  to  Wall  Street  and  the  interna-  | 
tional  bankers,  through  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  for  noth- 
ing save  the  cost  of  printing.  This  is  done  in  violation  of  the 
constitutional  provision  which  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have   power   to  "coin   the  money   and   regulate   the   value 

thereof." 

This  constitutional  provision  clearly  means  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  control  the  money  and 
credit  of  the  country,  but  instead  the  money  and  credit  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation  has  been  turned  over  and  farmed  out  by 
our  Government  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System— a 
private  institution. 

Neither  the  special  session  nor  subsequent  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, under  this  administration,  gave  the  relief  to  the  people 
that  they  had  expected  or  were  entitled  to.  Many  of  the 
luws  passed  in  the  special  session  and  subsequent  sessions  of 
Congress  are  not  real  relief.  We  passed  a  lot  of  Alice  in 
Wondeiland  leg'slation.  but  this  legislation  lacks  substance. 
This  Nat.on  is  still  in  agony— it  is  hungry.  Millions  are  still 
in  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty— in  the  mid.:t  of  the  so-called 
surplus  of  food — and  yet  for  some  strange  reason  the  hungry 
cannot  get  any  of  this  surplus.  Unthinking  people  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  call  it  overproduction; 
reasoning  and  Intelligent  people  know  that  the  trouble  is 
underconsumption.  They  know  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  still  exists:  they  know  that  the  supply  is  here  and 
>  that  the  demand  is  here,  but  that  for  some  strange  reason 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  function;  that  the 
~"  demand  somehow  is  kept  away  from  the  supply. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  national  lunacy  which  makes 
Intelligent  people  talk  of  overproduction  and  surplus,  when 
in  fact  the  so-called  surplus  is  due  to  underconsumption 
because  of  the  failure  of  proper  distribution.  It  was  that 
kind  of  national  craziness  wh;ch  impelled  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  have  his  picture  taken  with  a  one-handled 
plow  and  a  mule  in  the  doubtful  occupation  of  destroying 
property — of  plowing  under  cotton — when  those  who  planted 
this  cotton  were  still  barefoot  and  in  rags — when  there  was 
hardly  a  man.  woman,  or  child  in  the  United  States  who 
did  not  need  some  new  clothes  that  could  have  been  made 
out  of  ths  cotton  and  when  there  were  still  millions  of  men 
and  women  unemployed  who  would  eagerly  have  taken  this 
cotton  and  made  it  into  finished  products — into  clothing. 


It  is  against  international  law.  even  In  wartime,  to  de- 
stroy property  wantonly.  To  the  credit  of  the  mule  be  it 
said  that  he  refused  to  become  a  party  to  this  transaction. 
He  declined  to  step  on  the  cotton  that  his  hoof  had  been 
trained  to  spare;  he  refused  to  become  a  vandal.  History 
will  record  who,  in  this  particular  transaction,  was  the 
greater  economist,  the  mule  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Then  there  is  the  lunacy  which  would  have  us  believe  that 
all  our  troubles  are  due  to  the  machine  age.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  reasoning  of  intellectual  pygmies.  What  we 
need  is  more  labor-saving  machines — not  less.  When  I  was 
a  youngster  on  my  father's  farm  and  had  to  put  up  hay  and 
help  harvest  and  thresh  grain,  I  used  to  pray  that  someone 
would  come  along  with  sufficient  inventive  genius  to  invent  a 
machine  to  do  this  work.  My  prayers  have  since  largely 
been  granted. 

I  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  every  farm  and  home  in 
this  land  will  have  electric  light  and  power  and  that  when 
the  wife  and  mother  presses  a  button,  electricity  will  do  her 
washing.  In  fact.  I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  will  have 
machines  that  will  do  the  thinking  for  some  of  the  men  we 
have  in  responsible  positions — for  the  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington. We  need  more  machines — not  less;  but  the  benefits 
of  such  machines  must  be  distributed  to  all.  To  that  extent 
I  am  a  technocrat. 

What  then  was  the  cause  of  the  depression — the  catas- 
trophe of  1929?  It  was  caused  by  the  monopolization — not 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  of  the  medium  of  ex- 
change— the  monopolization,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  financial 
monarchs.  of  the  money  of  the  country— the  unit  of  ex- 
change. This  was  brought  about  by  skillful  manipulation  of 
the  currency,  by  gambling  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  the 
necessities  of  life.  It  was  brought  about,  first,  by  virtually 
doubling  the  monoy  in  circulation  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  System  during  the  war.  and  then  by  a  cruel, 
brutal,  and  inhuman  deflation,  by  virtually  cutting  the  money 
in  circulation  in  two.  By  money  I  mean  both  actual  and 
credit  money. 

Suppose  you  bought  a  home  in  1928  and  paid  $10,000  for 
it  out  of  your  savings.  Then  by  1932.  through  the  manipula- 
tion of  money  and  credit,  the  value  of  this  home  was  reduced 
to  $4  000.  You  lost  $6,000  of  your  savings  in  property  value 
reduction.  There  is  hardly  a  man  or  woman,  who  possessed 
property  during  the  above-mentioned  years,  who  did  not 
suffer  a  similar  loss  caused  by  manipulation  of  our  money 
and  credit. 

When  we  entered  the  World  War  our  financiers  had  al- 
ready bet  on  the  losing  horse  over  in  Europe  to  the  extent  of 
billions  of  dollars — they  had  given  the  Allied  Governments 
credit  for  war  materials,  food,  and  clothing  to  that  extent. 
President  Wilson  realized  that  in  order  to  win  the  war  the 
Government — in  other  words  the  people  of  this  Nation — 
would  have  to  assume  that  indebtedness  for  which  our  finan- 
ciers had  given  credit  in  the  way  of  war  materials,  food,  and 
clothing  to  the  Allied  Governments.  That  is  how  our  foreign 
indebtedness  arose. 

Our  Government  never  loaned  a  dollar  directly  to  the 
Allied  Governments.  It  merely  gave  them  credit,  and  the 
international  financiers  manipulated  that  credit  in  such  a 
way  that  they  got  billions  of  dollars  out  of  the  $22,000,000,000 
of  Liberty  bonds  we  bought,  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, which  means  us.  was  substituted  as  the  creditor  of 
the  Allied  Governments  in  place  of  the  bankers  who  had  bet 
on  the  wrong  horse.  If  these  international  gamblers  had  not 
bet  on  th^  wrong  horse  to  that  extent,  we  would  never  have 
gotten  into  the  war.  It  would  have  been  over  before  we  got 
started. 

President  Wilson  knew  that  in  order  to  win  the  war  the 
Government  would  have  to  sell  billions  of  dollars  of  bonds. 
Ke  knew  that  there  was  not  enough  money  in  circulation 
among  the  people  to  enable  them  to  buy  these  bonds,  so  he 
suggested  to  the  heads  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Sys- 
tem that  they  increase  the  money  by  issuing  Federal  Reserve 
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notes  and  putting  them  into  circulation  among  the  people. 
Thereupon  the  local  banks  throughout  this  Nation  took  your 
note  and  my  note  and  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry's  note,  stamped 
on  the  back  of  them  "Payment  guaranteed,"  put  them  in  a 
nice  bundle,  sent  them  to  a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  and  re- 
ceived Federal  Reserve  notes,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  exchange. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  there  was  in  circulation 
in  the  United  States  approximately  $3,460,000,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  $1,000,000,000  of  this  was  in  foreign  nations 
and  that  another  $500,000,000  had  been  lost  since  the  Govern- 
ment began  to  make  money  some  150  years  ago.  leaving  about 
$2,000,000,000  in  actual  circulation.  This  was  increased  dur- 
ing the  war  to  approximately  $5,700,000,000.  In  round  num- 
bers, the  increase  or  inflation  was  over  $2,240,000,000.  The 
circulating  medium — money  actually  in  the  United  States — 
was  more  than  doubled  by  the  issuing  of  Federal  Reserve 

notes. 

With  this  additional  money— with  this  extra  $2,240,000,000 
as  a  revolving  fund— we  bought  $22,000,000,000  of  Liberty 
bonds,  bought  new  farms,  new  homes,  and  made  countless 
improvements.  There  was  plenty  of  money  with  which  to 
measure  the  muscular  and  brain  energy  of  our  people.  Pros- 
perity was  almost  universal  in  this  land  of  ours,  and  we  had 
the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any  nation. 

But  disaster  was  awaiting  us.  In  1920,  while  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  a  sick  man,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  began  its 
deflation  policy.  It  suddenly  and  without  warning  called 
upon  your  local  bank,  my  local  bank,  and  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry's  local  bank  throughout  this  Nation  to  pay  the  notes 
that  they  had  guaranteed.  It  was  at  that  time  that  your  local 
bank  was  compelled  to  call  upon  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  pay 
their  notes  that  it  had  guaranteed  and  had  rediscounted.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  the  prosperity  of  this  Nation  was 
wrecked  and  the  depression  started. 

By  the  end  of  1921  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had  called  in 
approximately  $800,000,000  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  that  it 
had  issued  in  exchange  for  your  note,  my  note,  and  Tom. 
Dick,  and  Harry's  note.  The  first  industry  to  feel  the  effect 
of  this  defiation  was  American  agriculture.  The  farmer, 
being  unorganized,  was  first  to  fall  victim  to  the  deflation. 
He  was  fairly  slaughtered.  He  was  made  the  shock  absorber 
of  the  deflation,  and  had  he  been  able  to  carry  the  burden, 
the  entire  cost  of  the  World  War  would  have  been  thrown 
upon  his  shoulders.  But,  as  usual,  greed  knew  no  limit.  The 
load  it  placed  upon  the  farmer  became  intolerable  and  he 
broke  down  imder  it. 

Such  a  condition  affects  not  only  the  farmer  but  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  It  is  a  national  calamity.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  twentieth  century  and  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
complete  break-down— no.  by  a  complete  bankruptcy— of  po- 
litical and  economic  leadership.  We  have  heard  of  short 
selling,  but  one  thing  is  sure— as  a  nation  we  are  long  on 
short  thinking. 

While  conditions  have  temporarily  improved  on  the  sur- 
face, yet  the  public  and  private  debt  burden  has  increased. 
There  is  still  unemployment  and  millions  are  still  on  relief. 
The  great  American  engine  of  industry  is  still  stalling.  The 
trouble  stiU  is  that  we  have  not  enough  real  money  in  actual 
circulation  to  measure  the  muscular  and  brain  energy  of  our 
people— to  do  the  Nation's  business.  We  still  have  the  de- 
mand and  still  have  the  supply,  but  the  great  mass  still  lacks 
purchasing  power — a  sufficient  medium  of  exchange. 


Down  We  Went  and  Up  We  Come 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  16.  1939 
Mr.  SNYDER.     Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  November   1929, 
when  the  stock  market  and  financial  structure  of  the  Nation 


collapsed,    we    have    been    faced    with    the    problem    of 
unemployment. 

In  1929  the  Federal  income  was  $81,000,000,000.  From  1929 
to  1933  the  Nation  took  a  nose  dive  straight  toward  the  valley 
of  poverty  and  desert  of  economic  destruction.  Portimate  for 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  the  Democrats  elected  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  President  of  the  United  States  in  1932,  and  the  fast- 
diving  plane  of  destruction  was  halted  on  the  forty  billion 
Federal  income  level.  In  other  words,  in  4  years  of  Hoover 
piloting  the  Federal  Government's  income  had  dropped  from 
eighty-one  billions  a  year  to  forty  billions  a  year  and  brought 
down  with  it  and  spilled  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  dive  before 
the  upturn  came  45.000.000  men,  women,  and  children  looking 
for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March  1933  the  Nation  found  itself 
standing  in  the  mire  of  mismanagement  and  misadministra- 
tion  up  to  its  chin  wondering  what  it  would  do  to  help  these 
45,000.000  human  beings.  Something  had  to  be  done  quickly. 
President  Roosevelt,  with  a  Democratic  majority  Congress, 
decided  that  agencies  had  to  be  set  up  immediately  that 
would  save  the  Nation  not  only  from  economic  ruin  but  from 
revolution.  Many  agencies  were  set  up,  such  as  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal  Bank- 
ing Act,  various  farm  acts,  and  many  other  constructive  and 
rehabilitating  agencies,  with  the  result  that  within  a  space 
of  a  few  years  we  had  put  back  to  work  many  millions  of 
these  men  and  women  and  raised  oiu-  Federal  income  from 
its  low  depression  level  in  1933  of  forty  billions  to  sixty-eight 
billions  in  1937. 

Yes,  my  friends,  in  years  to  come  history  will  point  to 
this  period  of  1933  to  1939  as  being  the  most  constructive 
Nation-saving  period  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  They  will 
point  out  that  at  the  close  of  7  fat  years  (money  years), 
1922  to  1929.  the  financial  and  the  economic  structure  of  the 
Nation  collapsed  and  we  nose-dived  from  eighty-one  billions 
Federal  income  to  forty  billions  in  4  short  years  and  left 
45,000,000  men,  women,  and  children  looking  for  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing,  and  worst  of  all,  left  the  Nation  twenty-one 
billions  in  debt. 

They  will  ftu-ther  point  out  that  the  marvelous  achieve- 
ment of  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  that  it  not  only 
took  care  of  the  45.000,000  men.  women,  and  children,  but  in 
4  years,  by  spending  twenty-one  billion  dollars  additional,  it 
pulled  the  Federal  income  from  that  bottomless  pit  of 
forty  billion  up  to  sixty-eight  billion  dollars  of  income. 

When  things  were  on  the  upgo  in  1937  the  administration 
and  Congi-ess  decided  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  give  pri- 
vate industry  and  business  the  opportimity  they  asked  for, 
that  is,  absorb  some  of  the  imemployed  and  some  of  those 
who  were  employed  but  on  Federal  projects  such  as  W.  P.  A., 
and  thus  cut  down  the  appropriation  so  that  by  February 
1938  the  Federal  agencies  such  as  P.  W.  A.,  C.  C.  C,  and 
other  agencies  would  release  at  least  two  millions  of  men  so 
as  industry  could  have  them.    But  what  happened? 

In  February  1938  we  found  that  we  not  only  had  the  2,000,- 
000  of  unemployed  on  our  hands  that  we  had  laid  off  because 
of  reducing  the  appropriations  for  Federal  agencies  but  we 
also  found  that  industry  had  also  laid  off  2.000,000  more,  so 
we  had  4,000,000  more  imemployed  in  April  1938  than  we  had 
6  months  before  in  September  1937. 

Again  something  had  to  be  done.  Congress  was  calling 
an  extra  session;  $250,000,000  was  voted  for  W.  P.  A.  to 
tide  them  over,  and  then  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  more  sub- 
stantial W.  P.  A.  appropriations  were  made,  with  the  result 
that  we  came  slowly  out  of  the  recession. 

And  again  the  significant  thing  to  note  here  is  that  we 
had  reached  $68,000,000,000  of  Federal  income  in  1937,  and 
dropped  back  to  $58,000,000,000  in  1938.  all  because  we  failed 
to  make  adequate  appropriations  for  the  agencies  that  would 
put  men  to  work  in  1938.  and  the  curve  shows  that  as  soon 
as  we  made  appropriations  to  take  care  of  the  latter  part  of 
1938  and  the  first  part  of  1939,  the  curve  of  Federal  income 
started  up  again,  and  we  find  ourselves  now  at  the  level  of 
about  a  $68,000,000,000  yearly  income.  Thus  proving  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  if  we  appropriate  wisely  and  manage 
wisely  the  avenues  of  putting  men  back  to  work  that  we  will 
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within  a  space  of  a  few  years  be  able  to  bring  our  Federal 
income  up  to  $90,000,000,000.  and  when  we  reach  that  level 
we  will  be  able  to  put  all  cur  unemployed  back  to  work  with 
the  exception  of  a  possible  3.000.000  that  never  did  work, 
even  in  the  "fat"  years  of  1922  to  1929. 

I  could  find  many  other  reasons  why  I  am  supporting  the 
$1  477  000.000  for  W  P.  A.  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  that  is 
before  as  for  consideration  today,  but  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  basic  reasons  that  I  have  just  cited  are  adequate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pleasure  in  voting  for  the  $123,000,000 
for  farm  security.  I  know  this  agency  has  done  much  to  save 
thousands  of  farms  for  their  owners.  It  has  done  much  to 
keep  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  from  losing  their 
homes,  from  going  on  reUef.  and  from  going  to  the  poor- 
house. 

It  i.s  also  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  support  the  $100,000,000 
embodied  in  the  bill  today  for  the  National  Youth  Admmis- 
traiion.  This  agency  has  done  much  for  the  youth  of  the 
Nation.  Oh.  yes:  I  know  there  are  certain  adjustments  that 
should  be  made,  and  I  believe  they  will  be  made  in  the  man- 
agement and  application  of  this  agency,  but  fundamentally  it 
Is  sound  because  it  serves  the  youth  of  the  Nation.  And  may 
I  say  that  if  we  serve  the  youth  of  today— that  is.  keep  them 
bu':y  at  worth-while  work— they  will  presene  our  democracy 
tomorrow.  If  we  neglect  the  youth  of  today  and  let  them 
loiter  about  in  highways  and  byways,  in  our  gambling  dens, 
barrooms  and  saloons,  they  v^nll  lose  that  ambition,  that  spirit, 
that  something  that  our  forefathers  handed  down  to  us,  and 
some  "ism"  form  of  government  will  follow. 

Yes.  my  fellow  colleagues,  it  costs  the  Nation  money  to 
perpetuate  the  institutions  that  build  for  a  better  and  more 
secure  future.  It  costs  the  Nation  money  to  make  it  possible 
to  have  good  homes,  good  schools,  and  good  churches;  it 
co.sts  the  Nation  money  to  have  good  roads,  good  health 
facilities,  and  good  conveniences  of  all  kinds. 

However,  my  friends,  when  we  observe  that  last  year  we 
spent  less  than  $4,000,000,000  for  the  education  of  our  youth 
and  our  people  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  year  we 
spent  more  than  twelve  billions  to  look  after  crime  in  all  of 
its  ramifications,  we  will  at  once  realize  that  it  is  economy 
to  spend  money,  to  keep  our  men  and  boys  at  work,  and  our 
educational  institutions  at  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  spend  several  billions  of  dollars 
more  a  year  on  education  and  put  our  additional  men  and  boys 
back  to  work  that  we  would  cut  the  same  number  of  billions 
of  dollars  off  of  our  crinie  bill  per  year.  Therefore.  I  am 
happy  to  support  this  Federal  work-relief  measure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940  as  was  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  by  the  President,  and  by  the  other  progressive 
agencies. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  Colonel  Har- 
rington, Administrator  of  W.  P.  A.  for  the  last  several 
montlis.  He  has  the  most  difficult  job  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  think  of  the  heads  of  other  departments  of 
the  Crovernment,  but  none  of  them  has  the  difficult  task  of 
•  the  Administrator  of  W.  P.  A.  I  know  there  are  irrcgu- 
*^  larities  in  W.  P.  A.  You  cculd  not  have  an  agency  that 
employs  four  or  five  millions  of  people  a  year  and  not  have 
Irregularities.  I  know  we  have  chiselers  in  W.  P.  A.,  and 
always  will  have  them,  just  the  .same  as  we  have  in  all 
the  Government  agencies,  but  I  also  know  that  the  per- 
cent of  deliberate  chiselers  in  W.  P.  A.  is  not  as  great  as 
the  percent  of  chiselers  that  were  employed  in  our  banking 
institutions  in  this  country  from  1922  to  1932.  If  we  will 
look  up  the  records  of  all  that  were  employed  in  the  Federal 
and  State  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  other  money 
agencies  of  the  Government  during  those  years,  you  will 
find  that  the  percent  of  chiselers.  or  in  other  words,  the 
percent  of  those  that  did  not  do  the  right  thing  as  the  law- 
tor  society  sees  it  was  greater  than  the  percent  of  deliberate 
chiselers  in  W.  P.  A.  This  is  no  specific  reflecMon  on  the 
money  institutions,  because  human  beings  are  human  be- 
ings today  the  same  as  they  were  back  in  the  days  when 
they  drove  the  tax  gatherers  from  the  temple. 


The  National  Youth  Administration  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOACHIM  0.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  LOUISIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16. 1939 


STATEMENT   BY   NATIONAL  YOUTH   ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  support  the 
President's  recommendation  of  $123,000,000  for  N.  Y.  A.; 
it  is  my  understanding  that  200,000  youths  could  be  added 
to  the  program  if  the  full  appropriation  recommended  is 

allowed. 

The  estimated  number  of  unemployed  youth  out  of  school  is 
placed  at  four  and  a  half  million  by  the  Biggers  unemploy- 
ment survey.  The  full  appropriation  requested  would  permit 
emploj-mcnt  of  about  1,000,000  youth  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  means  that  there  is  an  approximate  load  on  the 
program  at  all  times  of  about  800.000.  and  the  turn-over  makes 
it  possible  to  take  on  200,000  more.  There  are  approximately 
450,000  youth  every  year  available  and  who  become  eligible 
for  this  program.  These  out-of -school  youth  are  unemployed 
and  consequently  are  a  drag  on  the  labor  market.  The  aver- 
age annual  cost  for  the  entire  program  is  approximately  $125 
per  youth.  This  included  student  aid  and  work  projects.  The 
large  turn-over  which  results  in  putting  youth  in  private  em- 
ployment and  making  other  social  adjustments  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  this  program  at  this  low  cost. 

I  give  some  pertinent  facts  secured  from  the  National 
Youth  Administration  concerning  this  situation  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  view: 

National  Youth  Administration  Budget 

youth 16  to  24  years  of  agk  in  the  unted  states 

Total  population  in  this  age  group  is  21.000,000:  5.000,000  are  In 
schools  and  colleges:  7.000. COO  are  employed;  3,000.000  are  In  the 
heme  or  not  available  for  gainful  work;  1.700.000  are  partially  em- 
ployed; 4.300.000  are  totally  unemployed.  Thus,  6000.000  young 
people  are  tot.ally  unemployed  or  partially  employed. 

Each  year  200.000  more  rural  youth  are  coming  of  ap;e  than  there 
are  farm  Jobs  available,  and  another  250,000  more  urban  youth  are 
coming  of  age  than  there  are  Jobs  available — a  net  lncrea.se  of 
450.000  youth  each  year  are  adding  pressure  on  the  labor  market. 

The  N.  Y.  A.  by  employing  youth  on  public  projects  and  extend- 
ing educational  opportunities  to  the  underprivileged  has  materially 
helped  to  reduce  pressure  on  the  labor  market  and  competition  for 
adult  Jobs. 

REASONS  FOR  REQUEST  FOR  INCREASE  IN  APPROPRIATION  FROM  $75,000,000 

TO  $123,000,000 

The  current  need  for  work  and  training  among  young  people  has 
not  decreased,  but  remains  dangerously  acute.  This  vast  "lost 
generation"  which  fluctuates  between  four  and  six  million  young 
people  needs  work  experience,  guidance,  and  education.  They  are 
practically  disowned  by  Industry,  by  our  educational  system,  and 
by  society.  Idleness.  Ignorance,  and  the  wasted  energy  of  young 
people  constitute  a  menace  to  our  society  and  to  our  democratic 
Institutions.  The  morale  of  young  people  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected during  the  past  8  years.  By  providing  youth  with  an 
articulate  agency  for  the  expression  of  their  needs  and  a  focal  point 
of  direct  action,  the  Youth  Administration  has  helped  in  part  to 
meet  this  problem.  There  Is  no  criticism  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  as  to  Inadequacy  of  function  so  much  as  there  is 
criticism  of  limitations  of  application.  In  other  words,  the  types  of 
programs  which  N.  Y.  A.  operates  are  approved  of  specifically  and  in 
general,  but  there  is  criticism  that  N.  Y.  A.  cannot  assist  more 
young  people  because  of  limited  funds.  The  N.  Y.  A.  has  provided 
youth  with  facilities  for  education,  work  experience,  practical  guid- 
ance, and  placement  In  private  employment  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically. 

An  Increase  In  the  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation  to  $123,000,000  would 
give  another  200.000  young  people  an  education,  work  experience, 
and  training;  and  in  the  next  year  800.000  would  be  kept  btisy  and 
their  capacity  to  do  constructive  work  would  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate.  Unemployment  tends  to  produce  unemployability,  and 
youth  are  eager  and  capable  for  work.  In  addition,  the  N.  Y.  A.  can 
reasonably  place  200.000  youth  In  private  Jobs  next  year.  Tlius  at 
least  1.000.000  young  people  will  be  kept  conditioned  by  the  more 
normal  experience  of  work  and  education  rather  than  ttie  ei- 
perlence  of  idleness  and  hopelessness. 
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PLANS  FOR  THE  N.  Y.  A.  PROGRAM  NEXT  YEAR 

1.  To  provide  part-time  work  and  educational  opportunities  to 
460.000  needy  young  people  to  assist  them  In  continuing  In  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  an  Increase  of  83.000  over  this  year. 

2.  To  provide  work  experience  and  training  on  public  projects  to 
350.000  out-of-8chool  unemployed  young  people,  an  Increase  of 
120,000  over  this  year's  average  employment. 

3.  A  sane  and  moderate  program  of  youth  services  to  provide  tlie 
young  people  on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  with  guidance  and  counseling 
Bervlces  and  occupational  Information;  related  training  which  will 
give  the  elementary  essentials  necessary  to  Intelligent  Job  perform- 
ances; medical  examinations  and,  wherever  possible,  to  arrange, 
through  cooperative  means,  medical  treatment;  and  recreational 
opportunities  to  N.  Y.  A.  youth  ou  resident  projects. 

4.  Independent  assumption  ol  administrative  functions  previously 
performed  by  the  W.  P.  A.  due  to  the  legal  separation  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
from  the  W.  P.  A.  by  the  reorganization  plan  No.  I.  which  places 
the  N.  Y.  A.  In  the  Sectirlty  Agency  and  the  W.  P.  A.  In  the  Federal 
Works  Agency.  The  functions  which  the  N.  Y.  A.  must  assume  are 
finance,  statistics,  and  employment.  The  latter  function  pertains 
to  the  maintenance  of  relations  with  public-welfare  agencies,  place- 
ment Interviews,  assignment  to  projects,  and  the  maintenance  of 
records  pertaining  to  these  operations  throughout  the  country. 
These  three  functioi.s  will  require  as  a  minimum  1.474  employees 
and  will  as  a  consequence  Increase  general  administrative  costs. 

THE    NATIONAL    YOUTH    ADMINISTRATION    PROGRAM 

1.  Currently.  378.000  are  employed  on  the  student-aid  program; 
235.000  on  the  works  program,  or  a  total  of  613.000. 

2.  The  payment  to  young  people  Is  on  the  basis  of  actual  work 
performed  and  averages  $6.45  a  month  in  the  student-aid  pro- 
gram, and  $18  89  a  month  on  the  works  program. 

3.  The  annual  cost  per  youth  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  Is  extremely  low. 
It  averages  $58.50  on  the  student-aid  program  to  keep  a  young 
person  in  school  or  college  for  a  year.  On  the  works  program  the 
average  annual  cost  Is  $233  per  youth  to  bring  him  through  actual 
work  and  training  to  the  possession  of  a  background  of  work  expe- 
rience and  subsequent  skills  which  enable  him  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. For  the  annual  cost  of  approximately  $123,  over  600.000 
young  people  have  been  given  educational  and  work  experience 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  in  large  part  denied  them. 

4.  The  N.  Y.  A.  project  program  does  not  encourage  Government 
paternalism  but  urges  young  people  to  try  for  other  avenues  of 
experience.  Thus  about  10  percent  of  its  project  youth  leave  each 
month  for  private  Jobs,  or  to  some  other  form  of  self-support,  or 
to  go  back  to  school.  This  project  turn-over  demonstrates  a 
healthy  reaction  on  the  part  of  both  the  supervisors  and  the  youth. 

5  The  student-aid  procram  reaches  Into  all  but  17  of  the  3.071 
counties  In  the  United  States;  the  works  program  operates  projects 
In  2,777  counties,  a  complete  Integration  Into  the  urban  and  rural 
life  of  the  Nation. 

6.  The  N.  Y.  A.  reaches  young  people  from  the  low-Income 
families  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  N.  Y.  A.  students  come  from 
families  with  a  median  Ineome  of  $667.  N.  Y.  A.  project  workers 
came  from  relief  families.  More  than  half  have  never  had  Jobs 
before  and  only  one-fourth  of  them  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  finish  high  school. 

7  In  the  student-aid  program  N.  Y.  A.  students  have  demon- 
strated that  they  can  work  for  an  education  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  satisfactory  scholarship.  They  are  on  the  whole  equal 
to.  If  not  superior,  to  the  average  student  In  scholastic  achieve- 
ment. Therefore,  the  N.  Y.  A.  has  not  only  extended  educational 
opportunities  but  has  uncovered  a  reservoir  of  competent  youth. 

8.  Local  sponsorship  of  N.  Y.  A.  work  projects  has  resulted  In 
$18,000,000  of  contributions,  or  13  percent  of  all  funds  expended 
on  work  projects  for  youth. 

9.  The  N.  Y.  A.  and  Its  3,000  advisory  committees  have  shown 
the  advantage  of  united  effort.  Concerted  action  has  convinced 
many  local  communities  that  It  is  possible  to  employ,  train,  and 
direct  their  youth. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   POLICY 

A  system  of  decentralized  control  has  resulted  In  the  successful 
cooperation  of  a  Federal  agency  with  private  as  well  as  public 
agencies. 

This  decentralized  plan  has  had  a  significant  bearing  In  educa- 
tional matters.  Bv  assisting  the  Individual  rather  than  the  Insti- 
tutions or  agencies,  the  implications  of  Interference  with  the 
authority  of  local  units  have  been  avoided. 

There  has  been  practically  no  public  criticism  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  its 
purpose.  Its  operations,  or  its  administrative  policies. 


One  Out  of  Sixty! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  16.  1939 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  extension  of  my  remarks 
is  written  at  1:15  a.  m.,  as  the  House  sits  in  session  for 


the  fifteenth  consecutive  hour  yesterday  and  today  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  relief  appropriations  bill,  which  we 
have  just  adopted. 

Inasmuch  as  the  one  item  of  appropriations  for  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  was  the  sole  section  of  this  bill 
destined  to  provide  special  assistance  and  necessary  aid  in 
the  business  of  rehabilitating  distressed  farmers  in  America, 
it  is  interesting  to  review  the  history  of  today's  activities  in 
order  that  the  farmers  of  America  may  know  just  how  their 
needs  were  considered  today  by  the  majority  which  is  in 
control  of  this  House. 

It  almost  makes  an  item  for  Believe-it-or-not  Ripley, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  as  true  as  the  rotation  of  the  seasons 
that  out  of  all  this  15-hour  period  of  debate  yesterday  and 
today  precisely  and  exactly  15  minutes  were  allotted  to  those 
of  us  trying  to  provide  more  generous  treatment  to  distressed 
farmers  by  amendment  in  this  bill.  The  gag  rule  was  in- 
voked; debate  limited  to  15  minutes;  and  the  farmers  once 
again  designated  for  a  place  in  the  rear  ranks  of  this  coun- 
try's regularly  "forgotten  men." 

Think  of  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  farmers  who  com- 
prise one-third  of  our  population  were  granted  1  minute  out 
of  every  60  in  today's  debate  in  which  to  present  their  views 
and  urge  their  program  through  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  One  minute  out  of  60  for  the  specific  needs  of  the 
distressed  families  of  40.000.000  out  of  130.000.000  people  in 
this  country.  Why,  it  is  actually  true  that  in  two  speeches 
two  of  our  New  Deal  colleagues  spent  more  of  the  time  of 
this  House  in  strictly  political  tirades  than  was  permitted 
the  entire  group  of  Congressman  who  clamored  futilely  for 
time  enough  to  present  a  fair  picture  of  the  farmer's  needs. 

Much  as  I  regret  the  fact  that  in  this  15-minute  lightning- 
flash  of  time  grudgingly  conceded  to  those  of  us  desiring  to 
amend  this  bill  to  grant  more  substantial  aid  through  re- 
habilitative loans  to  the  courageous  farm  families  of  America 
who  need  this  help  in  their  brave  fight  for  self-sufiBciency, 
there  was  no  adequate  opportunity  to  tell  the  true  story  of 
this  situation,  my  protest  here  and  now  is  against  the  gag-rule 
tactics  of  the  majority  party  which  controls  this  House  in 
preventing  the  Representatives  from  farm  States  from  even 
presenting  their  case  before  this  body. 

It  is  this  violation  of  the  privilege  of  full  and  fair  debate 
which  substitutes  might  for  right  in  government.  While  it  is 
not  possible  to  undo  the  injustice  done  to  America's  farmers 
today,  I  sincerely  hope  that  never  again  in  this  House  will 
parliamentary  tactics  and  crushing  majorities  stifle  and  stop 
honest  discussion  and  intelligent  consideration  of  the  vital 
problems  confronting  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


Would  War  Mean  an  American  Dictatorship? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  16,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY    HON    HAMILTON    FISH,    OP   NEW    YORK, 

JUNE  15,  1939 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  June  15,  1939: 

If  America  participates  In  another  world  war  we  will  have  a  dic- 
tatorship m  24  hours  and  will  probably  lose  ovir  free  Institutions 
and  emerge  from  the  war  a  Fascist  or  a  Communist  nation.  The 
road  to  war  Is  toward  dictatorship  and  destruction  and  away  from 
American  liberties  and  representative  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

America  faces  a  crisis,  and  the  Congress  must  decide  whether, 
through  the  Bloom  bill,  to  give  additional  power  to  President  Roose- 
velt to  plunge  us  into  the  horrors  of  another  world  war  or  to 
maintain  our  traditional  American  policies  of  neutrality  and  peace, 
the  New  York  Times  and  Herald  Tribune  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 
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In  the  Irst  war  wp  Increased  our  national  debt  from  one  billion 
to  twenty-six  billions,  and  if  President  Roosevelt  and  his  rellow 
Internationalists  and  interventionists  drag  us  Into  another  one  of 
thr  efrnul  wars  of  Eurcpt  cr  Asia  our  national  debt  will  skyrocket 
trom  forty-five  billions  to  seventy  billions  within  a  year. 

In  modern  wars  even  the  victor  loses  Win  or  lose,  we  would 
come  out  an  insolvent  and  bankrupt  Nation,  with  Interest  payments 
of  $2  000  000  000  a  yeai.  or  twice  the  running  expenditures  of  the 
entire  Federal  Government  25  years  ago.  when  we  were  a  far 
richer  nation  with  practically  no  national  debt. 

1  know  of  no  reas.)n  for  the  United  States  to-RO  to  war.  unless 
we  are  attacked  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  violated  by  the  Invasion 
of  South  or  Central  America  by  the  armed  forces  of  seme  Euro- 
pean or  A.slatlc  power  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  should  go  to 
war  over  Dan/lg.  a  German  city,  over  the  control  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean over  British  or  French  colonies  or  empires,  over  power 
politics  encirclement,  or  balance  of  power  In  Europe,  over  forms 
of  government,  or.  lastly  but  not  least,  to  defend  communism  and 
Soviet  Russia. 

We  went  to  war  cnce  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and 
to  end  all  wars,  and  what  a  mockery  and  tragedy  that  turned  out 
to  be  Such  a  trat;edv  must  not  happen  to  us  again  or  we  may 
lose  our  democracy  and  even  our  civilisation.  We  helped  to  oust 
the  German  Kaiser  and  our  Allies,  through  the  exactions  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  and  oppressive  policies,  caused  the  overthrow  of 
demorratic  government  In  Germany  and  set  the  stage  for  Hitler 
and  nazl-lsm. 

H  we  went  to  war  again  against  Germany  and  won.  we  would 
probably  succted  in  oustln?  Hitler  and  national  sotlalism.  but 
would  open  the  way  for  communism  in  Germany  and  Italy  and 
perhaps  all  over  Europe 

Lot  us  determine  to  keep  out  of  the  rotten  mess  and  perpetual 
quarrels  of  the  Old  World,  and  not  prepare  new  blood  baths 
for  our  youth  or  hunt  for  new  markets  of  blood  and  slauchter. 
The  Anv'lophlles  are  clamoring  that  we  must  preserve  the  Briti.''h 
^  Empire-  Hong  Kong.  India.  Egypt,  and  Africa-  all  of  which 
were  won  by  invasion.  blo<.xl.shed.  and  force  of  arms.  Great 
Britain  owns  and  controls  one-fourth  of  the  worlds  surface  and 
population.  Are  we  to  guarantee  the  status  quo  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  addition  to  Canada  and  her  possessions  in  the  Car- 
rihbenn  Sea?  Are  we  to  police  and  quarantine  the  world  with 
American  blood  and  treasure,  as  President  Roosovelt  urges  us 
to   do?  ^  „ 

If  so.  we  will  be  lnvolv»<d  In  foreign  entanglements  and  wars  £.11 
over  the  world.  Today  En>;land  Is  threatening  war  against  Japan, 
a  few  months  ago  against  Germany,  a  year  ago  against  Italy.  Next 
It  will  be  the  Arabs,  or  maybe  India  or  Egypt.  Nevt-rtheless.  our 
internationalists  and  Interventionists,  ably  led  by  President  Roose- 
velt, would  throw  overboard  our  traditional  foreign  polices  of 
neutralitv,  nr.nlntervent.on.  no  entangling  alliances,  and  peace,  and. 
through  collective  .security,  economic  sanctions,  and  the  League  of 
Nations  drug  vis  into  all  the  hatreds,  passions,  and  wars  of  Europe 
ant!  tlie  world. 

The  war  propaganda,  emotionalism,  and  hysteria  fed  from  the 
Wh'te  House  increases  daily.  The  American  p^xiple  are  b*'ginning 
to  see  through  this  attempt  to  cover  up  the  economic  failures  of 
the  N.'W  Deal,  and  arc  determined  more  than  ever  to  keep  out  of 
foreign  wars. 

I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  meeting  the  King  and  Queen 
during  their  recent  visit  to  Washington  They  are  charming,  gra- 
cious, kindly,  democratic  people.  I  hope  their  visit  will  promote 
good  Will  and  continued  peaceful  relations  between  our  two  great 
countries  However.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  single  vote  in  Con- 
gress as  to  keeping  out  of  war  or  for  the  settling  of  the  war  debts 
on  a  satisfactory  basis  was  changed  by  their  vis-.t 

Interest  payments  on  the  «5.000.000.000  British  war  debt  to  us 
came  due  today.  June  15  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
Is  spending  billions  on  armaments  and  has  loaned  $250,000,000  to 
European  nations  In  recent  years,  she  still  refuses  to  pay  us  a 
single  penny  on  her  war  debts.  And  we  still  continue  to  hold 
the  bag  and  stagger  along  under  these  huge  unpaid  debts 

I  would  not  ral<e  the  ghost  of  the  war-debt  Issue  if  Great 
Britain  was  Insolvent  and  unable  to  pay.  or  without  suggesting 
a  feasible  and  practical  method  of  payment.  Great  Britain  could 
easily  pay  us  out  of  her  monopolies  In  rubber,  tin.  and  tea.  which 
we  do  not  produce  In  America  Payments  In  these  products  would 
in  no  way  affect  our  American  economy,  wage  scale,  or  employment 
of  lalxjr.  She  could  aho  pay  us  jn  gold,  as  the  British  Empire 
produces  two-thirds  of  all  the  gold  In  the  world  The  Joke,  or  I 
^hou'd  say  the  tragedy  of  It  Is  that  we  have  Ixiught  $5.000 OOO.OOO 
of  gold  from  her  at  $35  an  ounce,  or  twice  the  cost  cf  production 
during  the  last  5  years,  by  which  she  has  profited  by  several 
billions  of  dollars,  and  we  have  burled  the  gold  in  a  vault  in 
Kentucky  where  It  draws  no  Interest,  feeds  nolxxly.  clothes  nobody, 
houses  nobody,  and  serious' y  Impedes  world  trade  It  is  Juit 
another  of  the  New  Deal  follies  and  costly  experiments 

I  now  turn  to  discuss  the  s;)-called  Bloi:)m  neutrality  bill,  reported 
by  the  House  Foreign  Afla:rs  Committee  a  few  days  ago.  The  Biocra 
bill  Is  a  fake  neutrality  and  actually  an  Interventionist  bill.  It  is 
a  camouflaged  aggressor-nation  bill,  which  will  drag  us  Into  every 
world  conflict.  Section  3.  empowering  th?  President  to  establish 
combat  areas,  practically  eives  the  President  the  war-making 
powers  of  the  Congress.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Congress  has 
sole  power  to  declare  war.  If  the  Bloom  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 
tlie  President  will  be  given  the  widest  discretionary  power  ever 
given  any  4inerican  to  put  us  Into  foreign  wars  The  Bloom  bill 
In  the  haaft  of  President  Roosevelt  is  an  unneuuahty  act  and  a 
&nare  and  a  delusion  to  involve  us  In  war. 


President  Roosevelt  has  repeatedly  said  that  If  war  breaks  out  In 
Europe  It  Is  virtually  certain  that  we  will  participate  President 
Roosevelt  Is  already  unneutral  and  determined  to  put  us  in  war 
A  vote  for  the  Bloom  bill,  with  the  known  views  of  the  President,  la 
empowering  him  to  take  us  into  war  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain 
In  any  war  that  might  occur  in  the  future.  He  may  set  up  combat 
areas  against  Italy  and  Germany  and  permit  unhampered  trade 
With  England.  France,  and  Russia. 

A  vote  for  the  Bloom  bill  is  not  merely  the  surrender  of  the 
war-making  powers  of  the  Congress  but  would  virtually  give  the 
President  the  power  to  declare  war  himself. 

In  addition,  the  ban  on  the  sale  and  shipment  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war  In  the  present  Neutrality  Act  Is 
wiped  out.  which  means  we  will  become  the  slaughterhouse  and 
arsenal  for  warring  nations  for  sake  of  blood  money  and  war 
profits  to  kill  people  with  whom  we  are  at  peace  And  we  still 
call  cuiselves  a  Christian  Nation. 

I  predict  when  the  American  people,  who  want  to  keep  out  of 
war.  find  out  what  the  Bloom  bill  does,  public  reaction  will  be 
such  that  it  will  have  no  chance  of  going  through  the  Congress. 
The  Methodists.  Baptists,  and  other  peace-loving  elements  op- 
posed to  selling  arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerent  nations  are 
against  the  Bloom  bill  All  internationalists.  Interventionists,  and 
Communists,  who  want  us  to  fight  Germany  and  Japan  for  the 
benefit  of  Soviet  Russia,  are  clamoring  for  the  Bloom  bill.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  Americars  who  believe  in  our  traditional 
policy  of  neutrality  will  oppose  It  every  Inch  of  the  way.  The 
loyal  German  element  In  the  United  States,  amounting  to  one- 
fifth  of  our  population,  will  naturally  oppose  It.  as  will  the  loyal 
Italian  element 

I  offer  the  following  10-point  program  to  Insure  peace  for 
America: 

Enter  into  arbitration  treaties  with  all  nations,  not  to  go  to 
war  except  in  self-defense  or  in  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Reaffirm  the  right  of  Congress  as  the  sole  authority  to  make  war 
and  not  permit  Ambassadors,  like  William  C.  Bullitt.  Ambassador 
to  France,  sitting  around  tea  tables  to  make  war  commitments  for 
us.  and.  above  all.  let  us  defeat  the  unneutral  Bloom  bill. 

Stop  all  efforts  by  the  internationalists  and  Interventionists  In 
the  administration  to  force  America  to  Join  in  policing  and  qusr- 
antlnlng  the  world,  to  enter  into  collective  alliances,  to  determine 
the  aggressor  nation — all  of  which  lead  directly  to  war. 

Adopt  my  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  give  the 
American  people  the  right  to  vote  whether  our  youth  shall  be 
drafted  to  fi<;ht  In  foreign  lands  ouls'de  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent— not  the  Ludlow  resolution  to  declare  war. 

Reaffirm  our  traditional  policy  of  neutrality,  nonintervention, 
peace,  and  no  entangling  alliances. 

Urge  a  conference  to  limit  naval  and  military  armaments  and 
to  promote  peace  by  arbitration  and  cooperation. 

Stop  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  both  in  time  of  peace  and  of  war.  Enact  legislation  to  take 
the  profit  out  of  war. 

Urge  adetiuate  national  defense  to  protect  cur  own  shores,  and 
to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Deport  all  alien  ngitatcr.s — Nazi.  Fascist,  and  Communist — who 
seek  to  destroy  oui  free  institutions  and  give  their  jobs  to  loyal 
American  citizens  now  walking  the  streets. 

Save  America  first,  preserve  the  American  system,  and  promote 
the  welfare,  happiness,  and  security  of  our  people  by  keeping  out 
of  war.  putting  our  own  house  In  order,  and  providing  employment 
for  our  people. 

Let  no  one  think  that  I  shall  try  to  block  the  consideration  of 
the  neutrality  issue  In  the  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  shall  vote  to  report  the  Bloom  bill  under  an  open 
ru'e.  for  amendments,  with  extended  debtate  of  10  or  12  hours. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know  where  we  are  headed. 
They  have  a  right  to  know  whether  our  traditional  foreign  policies 
are  to  be  scrapped  and  the  war-making  powers  of  Congress  sur- 
rendered to  President  Roosevelt,  who.  from  his  own  statements,  is 
I  determined  to  take  this  Nation  Into  war  if  one  breaks  out  in  foreign 
lands. 

I  propose  to  exert  every  Influence  at  my  command  to  strip  the 
vicious,  dangerous,   and  war-making  Bloom  bill  of   Its  sham   and 
pretense  of  neutrality,  and  at  the  same  time  present  the  unneutral 
and  interventionist  record  of  President  Roosevelt  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  and  to  Judge  him  by  his  own  words. 
j        I   welcome,  as  I   believe   practically   all   Republican  Members  of 
I    Congress  do.  such  a  debate,  which  Involves  our  traditional  foreign 
1    policies      The  outcome  of  this  momentous  debate  may  mean  the 
,    life  or  death  cf  cne  cr  more  million  Americans,  and  the  preserva- 
tion or  destruction  of  our  free  Institutions. 
I        I  doubt  if  even  the  New  Deal  leadership  Is  willing  to  bring  the 
Blocm  bill  up  for  a  vote  and  certain  defeat.     I  estimate  that  50 
Democrats  will  oppose  it  and  that  not  more  than  a  half  a  dozen 
Republicans.  If  any.  will  support  It.     The  existing   neutrality   bill 
with  minor  amendments  would  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Tlie  time  has  come  for  Congress  not  to  give  President  Roosevelt 
greater  powers,  but  to  take  back  seme  of  the  powers  already  sur- 
rendered by  the  Congress  and  restore  representative  government  In 
the  United  States. 

I  give  the  radio  audience  the  Macedonian  cry  to  come  over  and 
help  keep  us  out  of  war  by  writing  or  wiring  your  Representatives 
In  Congress  to  vote  against  the  fake  Bloom  neutrality  bill,  giving 
hu?e  discretionary  power  to  the  President  to  Involve  us  In  war. 
The  B'.oom  bill  must  not  pass 

I  al.«:o  give  you  of  the  radio  audience  another  Macedonian  cry  of 
help   to  sustain   the   efforts  and  activities  of   the   National  Com- 
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mlttee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars  by  sending  a  contribu- 
tion to  Walter  L.  Reynolds,  treasurer.  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  extend  our  activities  in 
every  section  of  the  country  and  to  combat  the  war  hysteria,  hatred, 
emotionalism,  and  poisonous  propaganda  that  seeks  to  involve  Amer- 
ica In  war. 

With  the  threat  of  the  Bloom  bill,  and  the  increased  New  Deal 
war  propaganda  which  will  Immediately  follow  the  adjoiirnment  of 
the  Congress,  It  Is  essential  that  the  national  conunlttee  continue 
Its  program  to  offset  this  propaganda  and  keep  America  out  of 
foreign  war. 

Yesterday  was  flag  day.  and  I  propose  to  conclude  on  a  more 
peaceful  note,  with  some  observations  on  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  American  flag. 

The  American  flag  is  the  flag  of  tolerance,  not  bigotry;  of  free- 
dom, not  oppression;  of  lit)erty.  not  dictatorship;  of  a  free  ballot 
under  free  Institutions  and  by  a  free  people,  and  not  a  government 
by  the  bullet,  force,  and  violence  and  the  bread  ticket.  Our  flag 
is  the  symbol  of  freedom,  justice,  democracy,  and  peace,  and  we 
must  keep  It  so. 

The  foundation  and  rock  upon  which  our  free  Institutions  and 
American  liberties  are  based  Is  that  of  freedom  of  speech,  whether 
In  the  press,  forum,  or  over  the  radio.  Any  attempt  to  restrict  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  is  a  menace  to  popular  government 
and  to  democratic  institutions.  Censorship  of  the  press  or  control 
over  the  radio  would  establish  a  precedent  that  would  endanger 
American  liberties,  promote  Intolerance,  and,  ultimately,  set  up 
an  American  dictatorship. 

I  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Voltaire  when  he 
said.  "I  disapprove  of  what  you  say.  but  I  shall  defend  with  my 
life  your  right  to  say  It."  The  attempt  to  censor  or  restrict  the 
right  of  Father  Coiighlln  to  speak  over  the  radio,  regardless  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  views.  Is.  in  my  opinion,  an  act  of 
intolerance  and  an  utterly  un-American  procedure.  If  the  admin- 
istration or  any  opposition  groups  can  keep  critics  off  the  radio 
then  we  have  reached  the  end  of  government  by  the  people  and  of 
free  Institutions  In  America  Dictatorships  of  the  left,  such  as 
communism,  and  of  the  right,  like  fascism  and  nazl-lsm,  have 
already  done  away  with  freedom  of  speech.  Let  us  not  follow  this 
example  in  the  United  States.  The  constitutional  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  on  both  national  and  International  issues  must  be 
upheld  or  otherwise  we  will  have  a  dlcUtorshlp  and  the  right  of 
minority  groups  and  legislative  and  party  minorities  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Observance  of  Father's  Day— A  Pica  for  Congres- 
sional Recognition  of  a  Tradition  Already  Ob- 
served by  Common  Consent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16.  1939 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  national  acclaim  of 
an  idea  which  originated  in  my  congressional  district  in  the 
year  1910,  our  country  will  observe  Father's  Day  on  June  18, 
just  2  days  hence. 

On  that  day.  Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd,  of  Spokane.  Wash., 
will  be  in  New  York  as  an  honored  guest  of  the  Evening 
Sun  to  participate  in  a  Father's  Day  program  from  the 
Court  of  Peace  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  This  is.  in- 
deed, a  fitting  tribute  to  a  woman  of  high  character  and 
noble  purpose,  who  has  given  so  unselfishly  of  her  timc- 
and  energy  in  an  effort  to  have  officially  designated  by  our 
duly  constituted  authorities  a  day  in  each  year  when  America 
will  pause  to  pay  just  homage  to  the  millions  of  fathers 
throughout  the  land;  a  day  upon  which  fathers  might  reflect 
upon  their  cherished  responsibilities  to  their  loved  ones,  that 
family  ties  might  thus  be  more  closely  knit  and  the  stability 
of  our  social  order  thus  increased. 

Mrs.  Dodd's  ardent  desire  to  perjietuate  observance  of 
Father's  Day  springs  from  a  poignant  experience  of  41  years 
ago.  when,  as  one  of  her  friends  wrote: 

In  the  Big  Bend  hills  of  the  State  of  Wa-hlngton,  the  day  had 
Ite  nativity  in  a  lonely  farm  dwelling.  There  sorrow  ministered 
amid  the  moaning  of  the  March  winds. 

A  father  sat  with  bowed  head  In  his  aloneness.  About  him 
clung  his  weeping  children.  The  winds  outside  threw  great 
fcarves  of  powdered  snow  against  the  wlndowpanes,  when  sud- 
denly the  last-born  tore  himself  from  the  group  and  rushed  out 
Into  the  storm,  calling  for  his  mother.  Yet  even  his  baby  voice 
cotild  not  penetrate  the  great  silence  that  held  his  mother. 


Hurriedly  the  father  gathered  him  back  to  his  protection,  and 
for  more  than  two  decades  William  Jackson  Smart,  alone,  kept 
paternal  vigilance  over  his  motherless  children. 

Later  in  her  life,  when  she  could  better  appreciate  and 
evaluate  her  father's  devotion  to  his  children,  Mrs.  Dodd 
persuaded  the  City  Council  of  Spokane  to  adopt  a  resolution 
designating  the  third  Sunday  in  June  as  Father's  Day. 

Hoping  to  contribute  toward  the  preservation  of  this 
worthy  tradition,  and  bring  to  my  constituent  th:  recogni- 
tion which  she  so  justly  deserves.  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  634  in  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress.  Although 
precedent  had  been  set  by  adoption  of  a  similar  resolution 
in  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  according  official  recognition  of 
Mother's  Day,  my  bill  was  not  reported  out  of  committee, 
and  I  wish  now  to  express  before  you.  my  colleagues,  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  Congress  will  one  day  soon  act  to  formally  call 
upon  the  President  for  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  Sunday  in  June  as  Father's  Day. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  16,  1939 


PARTIAL    REPORT    OP    UNITED    STATES    COM^nSSIONER    OP 
EDUCATION  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  PROJECT 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  partial  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  J.  W.  Stude- 
baker,  on  the  subject  of  the  Educational  Radio  Project,  as 
follows: 

Report  by  Commissioner  of  Education  J.  W.  STtroEBAKEB  anb 
Staff   Members   on   the   Educational   Radio   Pbojfxtt 

Following  is  a  brief  statement  presenting:  (1)  Purposes  of  the 
educational  radio  project;  (2)  chief  accomplishments;  (3)  di- 
visions of  activities;  (4)  objectives  of  project  programs;  (5)  funds 
allocated  and  costs;    (6)    summary;   and    (7)    descriptive  materials. 

(Note. — Congress,  In  the  Communications  Act  of  July  31.  1934, 
Instructed  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  facilities  for  nonprofit  radio  programs. 
As  a  result  the  Commission  formed  the  Federal  Radio  Educa- 
tion Committee  and  appointed  Commissioner  of  Education  J.  W. 
Studebaker  chairman.  This  committee  was  assigned  the  task  of 
bringing  about  more  satisfactory  relations  between  broadcasters 
and  educators.  Much  of  the  work  reported  herein  has  been 
organized  to  work  out  practical  eolutions  to  the  issue  presented 
by  Congress.) 

1.    purposes   of   the   niUCATIONAL   BADIO   PROJECT 

To  carry  forward  the  alms  of  the  Government  to  give  work 
to  men  and  women  In  need  of  employment:  to  restore  them  to 
normal  employment;  and  to  experiment  and  demonstrate  in 
education  by  radio,  the  educational  radio  project  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Roosevelt,  December   19,   1935. 

Working  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  covering  wage  scales.  19-to-l  ratio  on  ad- 
ministration, sponsor  contributions,  etc.,  the  educational  radio 
project  has  attained  objectives  set  for  It. 

Employment:  The  project  has  given  employment  to  those  in 
need  of  Jobs  In  17  States. 

Worker  rehabilitation:  It  has  trained  and  provided  valuable 
experience  which  has  aided  a  large  number  of  workers  to  restore 
themselves  to  normal  employment. 

Use  of  radio:  It  has  Improved  the  relations  between  private 
broadca.sters  and  educators,  and  broadened  and  advanced  the  use 
of  radio  in  the  service  of  education  and  to  government.  Federal. 
State,  and  local. 

2.    CHIEF    ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF    THE    EDUCATIONAL    RADIO    PROJECT 

Employment:  In  17  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
project  has  given  employment  to  an  average  of  245  W.  P.  A. 
workers  per  month. 

Training  and  placement:  Training  and  experience  secured  on 
the  project  have  enabled  more  than  75  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  alone  to  move  into  regular  Jobs. 

Low  per  listener  cost:  Through  quality  great  audiences  have 
been  won  reducing  our  costs  to  less  than  $10  per  16.000  Ustenera 
per  half  hour. 
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Sponsor  contributions  very  heivy:  Few  W.  P.  A.  projects  can 
show  as  favorable  project-sponsor  ratio  for  expenditures  as  thla: 
One  dollar  from  the  Government  to  $4  from  private  industry. 

l-aretst  netwcrk:  By  sTrcsaini?  quality,  the  radio  projt-ct  has 
securcKl  the  largest  voluntary  network  ever  as.srmblod  frr  sustained 
educational  projjrams.  107  stations  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System    This  Is  far  hirger  than  most  leading  commercial  program 

netMorks.  ^  ,_,  * 

Every  United  States  region  served:  Because  of  the  wide  accept- 
ance of  projf^ct  prf)grams  bv  stations  and  wide  local  u?e  cf  scripts, 
every  section  of  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  activity. 

HiKhost  ratlin  honors  for  19r'9;  Our  project  is  the  first  Govern- 
ment agency  ever  to  receive  the  award  for  presenting  the  '•out- 
standing program  of  the  year."  Thi.=  was  voted  to  Americans  All — 
In-.mtgrants  All— by  the  Women's  National  Radio  Committee,  repre- 
sent tnc;  twosrcre  national  women?  orcan'.zatlons. 

Elfjht  hundred  thousand  fan  letters:  Our  series  are  reported  to 
have  received  a  larger  restjon.sr  from  I'steners  than  any  other  sus- 
taining programs  presented  by  either  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
or  the  Columbia  Broad "astlng  System.  For  3' 2  years  listener  mail 
totals  more  Than  800  000  letters 

First  to  preserve  network  series  for  schools:  This  Is  the  first 
agency  to  pre?erve  network  educational  programs  for  future  use 
through  recordings 

Criticism  almost  nil:  Letters  of  crlticl.sm  have  been  far  lower  than 
Ih?  network  average.  Network  critical  letters  run  1  to  2  percent: 
project  critical  letters,  one-tenth  of  1  p<>rcent. 

Promoted  local  productions  We  have  stipulated  the  development 
of  local  school  and  college  radio  producing  groups  to  study  broad- 
casting and  to  cooperate  with  local  stations.  These  groups  have 
grown  from  fewer  than  300  in  1936  to  more  than  800  at  present. 

Careful  preparation  for  every  program:  We  have  probably  given 
more  care  to  the  creation  of  educational  programs  than  any  other 
agency   commercial  or  noncommercial. 

Check  and  review  thorou,:h:  We  check  all  scripts  with  advisory 
and  review  committees  composed  of  distinguished  educators  and 
sclentUits. 

Competed  against  best  on  air:  The  Project  has  successfully  com- 
peted for  listener  attention  with  commercial  programs  costing  Ave 
to  ten  times  as  much  to  produce. 

3.    DIVtSIONS    OP    ACTIVITIES 

Following  are  major  divl:?ions  of  national  and  local  activities 
carried  on  by  the  educational  radio  project: 

National  educational  radio  programs  presented  In  cooperation 
with  national  chains,  local  radio  stations.  Government  agencies 
like  the  Smithsonian  IrLslitutlon.  and  national  associations  like 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Educational  radio  script  exchange,  which  provides  practical  as- 
slstHnce  to  local  schools,  miiepes.  and  radio  stations.  The  exchange 
lends  scripts,  supplies  suggestions  on  producing  programs,  sound 
effects,  and  repori*  other  available  sources  of  helps. 

Educational  transcription  exchange  Is  pioneering  In  the  inlro- 
durtlon  01  inese  new  .scientific  aids  for  American  education. 

Cooperative  research  projects  are  developed  in  problems  of  edui  ji- 
tlon  by  radio  caiTied  on  in  cooperation  with  colleges  and  school 
systems. 

Cooperative  radio  demonstration  centers  for  experimentation  In 
use  of  radio  for  education  l.ave  been  sponsored  at  colleges,  unlver- 
pttics,  and  In  local  school  systems. 

Information  s«'rvice  on  education  by  radio  has  been  established. 
This  s^ervice  supplies  data  on  opportunities  for  training,  bibliogra- 
phies,  res<>arch  programs,   new  developments,  etc. 

4.  OBJETTIVrS  OP  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

Officials  of  our  national  radio  chains  Invited  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  present  educational  programs  of  high  quality  over  their 
facilities.  To  meet  these  requests,  to  conduct  experiments  and  dem- 
onstrations In  the  art  of  radio  applied  to  education,  and  to  sarve 
ntitional  social  alms,  the  Educational  Radio  Project  has  presented  11 
network  radio  seiles     Most  notable  are: 

( 1 )  Americans  All-  Immigrants  All.  a  series  of  26  half  hour  pro- 
grams to  increase  tolerance  and  proniot*  unity  among  our  people  by 
broadening  the  understanding  of  the  contributions  of  men  and 
women  from  many  n-iions  to  our  national  life.  This  was  the  first 
Government  program  .0  receive  the  award  as  "the  outstanding  radio 
program"  of  the  ye.ir 

(2)  The  World  !>  Yours  (now  in  Its  third  year),  a  series  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  bringing  knowledge  of  tho  treasures  of 
that  In-stitutlon  to  millions  of  taxpayers  who  may  never  have  the 
opportunity  to  vl.<lt  It 

(3)  Let  Freedom  Ring,  a  series  of  13  programs  showing  the  origin 
and  development  ol  the  human  rights  which  have  been  set  forth 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Constitution. 

(4)  Wings  for  the  Martins,  a  scries  of  26  programs  showing  mod- 
ern developments  m  education  as  they  aid  parents  in  bringing  up 
children  Presented  In  cooperation  v.lth  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

(5>  Brave  New  World,  a  series  of  26  programs  promoting  good 
will  with  our  Latin  American  neighbors  by  helping  Americans  to 
know  more  about  Latin  Amtncan  history,  culture,  and  progress 

(6)  Democracy  in  Action,  a  series  of  26  programs  now  being  pre- 
sented to  show  government  at  work  and  the  details  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  by  whicii  Congress  tran^iates  the  demands  of  tlie 
people  into  action. 


(7)  Local  Government  at  Work,  a  scries  of  p-ograms  created  in 
cooperation  with  national  police,  fire,  and  municipal  cfUcer  asso- 
ciations. This  series  will  be  presented  locally  to  help  people  tinder- 
stand  the  work  of  their  local  government. 


Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  16.  1939 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  that  we  set  aside 
one  iay  during  the  year  as  Flag  Day  so  that  we  may  for  a 
little  while  draw  away  from  the  turmoil  and  demands  of  the 
momentous  and  troublous  times  through  which  we  are  pa.ssing 
tc  permit  our  thoughts  to  linger  upon  the  American  flag  and 
what  it  means  to  us  as  American  citizens. 

The  flag  symbolizes  all  that  we  hold  dear  in  America.  As 
we  look  about  the  world  and  see  so  many  of  the  treasured 
liberties  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  trampled  under  foot,  we 
can  only  thank  the  founding  fathers  and  those  who  have 
protected  through  the  years  our  American  Government. 

More  and  more  as  we  ponder  the  momentous  problems 
which  confront  us  as  a  nation  today  and  endeavor  to  find  a 
solution,  that  prosperity  and  contentment  may  again  be 
ours,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solution  may 
lie  In  a  return  to  the  simple  faith  and  virtues  cf  our  for- 
bears. It  is  well  to  read  again  and  ponder  upon  the  sim- 
plicity and  virtues  of  the  Mayflower  Compact  entered  into 
in  1620  by  those  God-fearing  men  and  women  who  initiated 
civil  go\'ernment  in  America.    It  reads  as  follows: 

In  ye  name  of  God.  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  soveralgne  Lord.  King  James,  by 
ye  grace  of  God.  of  Great  Britaine,  Franc.  &  Ireland  king,  defender 
of   ye  faith,  &c: 

Haveing  undertaken,  for  ye  glorle  of  God.  and  advancemente  of 
ye  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  king  &  countrie.  a  voyage 
to  plant  ye  first  colonic  in  ye  Northerne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by 
these  presents  solemly  &  mutually  In  ye  presence  of  God,  and 
one  of  another,  covenant  &  combine  our  selves  togeather  Into  a 
civil  body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering  &  preservation  &  fur- 
therance of  ye  ends  aforesaid:  and  by  vcrtue  hearof  to  enacte, 
constitute,  and  frame  such  Just  &  equal  lawes.  ordinances, 
actes.  constitutions,  &  offlces.  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meete  &  convenient  for  ye  generall  good  of  ye 
Colonic:  unto  which  we  prom.ise  all  due  submission,  and  obedi- 
ence. In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names 
at  Cape  Cod  ye  11  of  November.  In  ye  year  of  ye  ralgne  of  our 
soverelgne  lord.  King  James,  of  England,  Prance.  &  Ireland  ye 
eigteenth.  and  of  Scottland  ye  flftle  fourth.  ANO.  DOM.  1620. 
(Fiom  the  original  manuscript  written  by  Gov.  William  Bradford 
of  New  Plymouth.) 

On  such  occasions  it  is  well  to  dwell  again  upon  the  words 
of  inspiration  contained  in  the  American  Creed,  written  by 
our  esteemed  friend  and  former  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Mr.  WilLam  Tyler  Page,  and  accepted  by  this 
House  on  April  3,  1918: 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  In  a  republic;  a 
sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  union,  one 
and  inseparable;  establLshed  upon  those  principles  of  freedom, 
equality.  Justice  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  It,  to 
support  its  constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag,  and. 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemies. 

The  American  flag  speaks  to  us  as  the  spirit  of  America. 
It  should  arouse  within  us  the  deepest  regard  for  the  country 
which  it  represents,  cur  country,  the  country  which  preserves 
for  us  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  the  right  to 
own  and  control  private  property,  and  all  the  cherished 
provisions  the  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  to  us.  It  should 
arouse  within  us  a  desire  and  determination  to  do  our  part 
in  the  preservation  of  these  sacred  rights  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  enjoyed  by  us  and  passed  on  to  those  who  shall 
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follow  us  and  take  our  places.    As  was  recently  said  of  our 
flag: 

I  am  the  American  Flag,  and  this  is  my  birthday.  As  the  Nation 
has  grown  In  size,  my  stars  have  increa.sed  In  number.  My  colors 
are  red,  white,  and  blue;  and  there  is  no  yellow  in  my  make-up. 
The  courage  of  generations  of  American  manhood  and  the  love  of 
generations  of  American  womanhood  have  been  woven  Into  my 
fabric, 

I  epitomize  civil  liberty,  religious  tolerance,  and  Individual  oppor- 
tunity. I  symbolize  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  typify  the  law,  with 
m»lice  toward  none  and  with  Justice  for  all.  So  long  as  I  shall  fly, 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people  shall  never  perish  from  this 
land. 

Eternal  vigilance  has  ever  been  the  price  of  such  self-government. 
On  the  altar  of  the  unalienable  individual  rights  which  I  symbolize, 
past  generations  of  American  fighting;  men  have  laid  down  their 
lives  that  those  principles  might  live  for  posterity.  That  such 
ncble  sacrifices  may  not  have  been  in  vain.  I  expect  each  citizen 
under  my  protection  at  least  to  strive  dally  to  live  for  me.  No 
American  can  do  less  and  be  worthy  cf  his  citizenship. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  SANDAGER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  16.  1929 

Mr.  SANDAGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  add  to  the  con- 
tinual mounting  evidence  as  to  the  havoc  to  American  in- 
dustry caused  by  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements.  The  latest 
proof  I  have  received  is  from  Mr.  John  H,  Lacouture.  presi- 
dent of  the  Guerin  Mills,  Inc.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  whose  letter 

is  as  follows: 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  June  2.  1939. 

Hon.  Harrt  Sandager, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dx.^R  Sir;  Below  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  this 
mill  by  an  Importer  of  worsted  yams,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"We  had  a  conversation  at  your  New  York  office  with  regard  to 
worsted  yarns  we  are  Importing  and  have  been  referred  to  yotir 
good  selves. 

"As  we  have  been  doing  quite  some  extensive  business  with 
worsted  mills  In  New  England  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania  we 
believe  that  also  you  could  be  interested  in  our  offer. 

"We  are  selling  aU  counts,  French  spun  worsted  yarns,  stock 
guaranteed  64  Australian,  on  cops,  skeins  and  1  pound  cheeses. 

"As  an  Indication  we  might  mention  that  our  2  40  are  sold 
for  $1.22  and  2  50  are  sold  for  81. 27 '2  per  pound  on  cylindrical 
cheeses,  landed  New  York,  duty  paid,  30  days  net. 

"We  would  be  glad  to  quote  you  other  counts  you  may  require 
and  to  have  one  of  our  salesmen  call  on  you  at  your  convenience. 

"We  await  your  kind  reply." 

(Signed) . 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  quoted  price  of  this  yarn 
and  ovu-  rock-bottom  cost  of  producing  equivalent  yarns: 

2/ 40s  worsted  yarn: 

Quoted  price  of  Imported  goods,  per  pound $1.22 

Our  cost,  per  pound 1-37 

2  50s  worsted  yarn: 

Quoted  price  of  Imported  goods,  per  potmd 1  271*, 

Our  cost,  per  pound 1- ^"^ 

Our  costs  consist.  In  the  case  of  the  2/408  yarn,  or  raw  material 
(wool  tops),  of  approximately  97  cents  per  pound,  labor  of  ap- 
proximately 31  cents  per  poixnd,  and  overhead  of  approximately 
9  cents  per  pound. 

We,  as  the  employers  of  a  thousand  or  more  workers  In  prac- 
tically every  year  since  the  begUinlng  of  this  century,  would  like 
to  have  the  advocates  of  the  policy  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements, 
which  recently  resulted  In  lowered  tariffs  on  wool  and  wool  prod- 
ucts, tell  us  how  we  can  hope  tc  remain  In  existence  In  the  face 
of  such  competition.  You  will  see  from  the  preceding  paragraph 
that,  even  if  the  Item  of  overhead  were  completely  eliminated, 
which  is,  of  course,  an  Impossibility,  our  costs  of  raw  materials, 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  plus  the  wages  paid,  are  so  far 
In  excess  of  the  price  at  which  foreign  producers  can  land  com- 
petitive products,  duty  paid,  in  New  York  City,  that  we  and  other 
companies  in  the  industry  will  be  driven  out  of  bvislness. 

Any  of  the  Washington  Representatives  of  the  Indtoslrial  State 
of  Rhode  Island  who  sincerely  want  to  continue  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  gainful  employment  and  to  maintain  the  Ameri- 


can standard  of  living  and  who  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the 
firmly  established  woolen  industry  of  this  country,  should  do  all 
in  their  power  to  correct  the  situation  created  by  the  recent 
trade   agreements. 

We  and  our  employees  hope  that  we  can  depend  on  your  pro- 
tection against  this  destructive  competition  from  those  foreign 
countries  whose  labor  and  living  conditions  are  so  far  below  those 
of  otxr  country 

Very  trvily  yotirs, 

GuTRiN  Mills,  Inc., 

John  H.  Lacoutdre,  President. 

Mr.  Lacouture's  complaint  may  thus  be  added  to  the  long 
line  of  similar  evidence  of  the  senseless  policy  of  the  trade 
agreements,  which  throws  American  workers  on  relief  and 
gives  employment  to  foreigners.  Besides  woolens  and  wor- 
steds let  me  cite  another  example.  This  is  the  instance  of 
French  lace  imports.  For  a  number  of  years  manufacture 
of  lace  was  a  flourishing  industry  in  Rhode  Island  and  other 
parts  of  New  England  but  since  1938  the  Franco-Americain 
trade  agreement  has  demoralized  American  production.  But 
in  France  the  exact  opposite  is  true.  The  glowing  picture  of 
the  lace  industry  from  the  French  point  of  view  is  published 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  American  Consul 
James  G.  Carter  reports  from  Calais  that  '"the  strong  and 
continued  American  demand  for  French  lace  has  materially 
assisted  the  lace  manufacturing  industry  of  Calais."  Also, 
"the  Calais  lace  industry  credits  its  current  favorable  posi- 
tion largely  to  American  demand  occasioned  by  benefits 
arising  from  the  Franco-American  trade  agreement,  the 
relatively  low  value  of  the  franc  compared  with  the  dollar, 
and  a  distinct  fashion  trend  in  favor  of  lace,"  the  consul 
reported. 

An  ironical  fact  is  that  while  in  this  country  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  establish  a  44-hour  week,  the  Calais  lace  plants 
are  now  working  48  hours  instead  of  the  previous  French 
legal  40-hour  week  in  that  country.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
shortage  of  labor  in  Calais  and  the  manufacturers  there  are 
complaining  that  it  is  very  difiBcult  to  get  twlsthands  and 
tuUists. 

All  imports — duty  reduced — show  the  first  4  months  of  1939 
importation  equivalent  to  63.2  percent  of  the  total  1938  and 
85.5  percent  of  the  total  1937  importation. 

A  short  time  ago  La  Phare  de  Calais,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  lace-manufacturing  city,  credited  the  United 
States  with  purchasing  nine-tenths  of  the  exports  of  Calais 
lace  and  points  jubilantly  to  the  improvement  in  French 
employment.    La  Phare  says: 

One  can  assert  that  the  revival  In  our  Industry  was  brought 
about  by  the  Franco-American  Treaty  which  became  effective  on 
May  6,  1936.  At  that  time  the  stoppage  (unemployment)  situ- 
ation In  lace  was  as  follows: 


May  4,  IflSfi  . 
Dec.  31,  19;!7- 
l>ec.  31,  !M?*. 
Jan.  21,  1S39. 


Male 


2.22fi 

1,302 

77n 

748 


Female       Total 


812 
515 
305 
385 


3.040 
1.817 
1,171 
1,133 


These  figures  are  the  result  of  the  diminished  stoppage  from  the 
1st  of  January  1938  to  the  21st  of  Janviary  1939  of  684  units. 

WAGES   PAn> 

As  to  wages  paid  from  1934  to  1938,  inclusive,  they  were  as 
follows:  Franca 

1934  21.555.670 

1935  II 19,  744.  781 

5936 22, 476.  208 

1937  "  . 37.800.000 

1938  nil *5,  000.  000 

Of  these  figtires  the  last  is  estimated. 

What  logic  can  there  be  in  a  policy  which  closes  American 
lace,  woolen,  or  worsted  mills,  forces  their  workers  into  the 
street  or  into  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  actually  transports  flourish- 
ing industries  across  the  seas  to  France,  England,  or  other 
countries?  And  how  long  are  we  going  to  permit  such  a 
policy  to  continue?  The  answer  rests  here — right  here  in 
Congress. 


h 
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Acquisition  of  Forest  Lands 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16.  1939 
Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  H.  R.  6853 
to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  forest  lands  adajcent  to  or 
over  which  highway  trails  are  to  be  constructed  wholly  or 
partly  with  Federal  funds  in  order  to  preserve  or  restore  their 
natural  beauty.  This  is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  231,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  McNary.  which  I  understand  passed  the 
Senate  unaninTiOusly. 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  apparent.  Many  of  the  high- 
ways in  the  Federal  highway  .system  throughout  the  several 
Slates  of  the  Union  pass  through  virgin  forests.  The  scenic 
nttractions  bordering  these  highways  add  to  their  charm 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
wocdid  areas  through  which  they  pass.  The  tourist  travel 
of  the  United  States  is  one  of  its  greatest  industries  and  one 
that  contributes  materially  not  only  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  our  entire  country  but  also  to  the  v/elfare.  convenience, 
and  pleasure  of  our  citizens  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  sec  America. 

V    Many  State  highway  commissions  and  organizations  in-   < 
terestcd   in   maintaining   the   natural   beauty   of   the   areas 
adjacent  to  our  highways  are  interested  in  this  legislation, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  particularly  interested 
therein.    The  bill  merely  provides  that  of  the  money  allocated 
to  the  States.  5  percent  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
forest  lands  and  other   areas   along  the  highways,  which 
amount  must  be  matched  by  the  States.     The  matter  lies 
entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  highway  department 
of  the  State.    If  it  wishes,  it  may  preserve  5  percent  for 
the  beautification  and  preservation  of  the  areas  alcn;;  the 
reads.     The  bill  will  not  require  any  additional  outlays  in 
money  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  but  will  give  the  highway 
commissions  of  the  several  States  a  broader  discretion  in 
the  use  of  highway  funds. 

I  hope  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the 
wonderfully  fine  scenic  attractions  of  our  American  highways 
will  urge  the  early  consideration  and  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation so  that  it  may  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  House  before  our  adjournment. 
The  bill  is  short  and  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  for  th'-  purpose  of  preserving,  restoring. 
Improving,    and    protecting    the    natural    beauty    along    highways, 
roads,    and    trails    constructed    or    to    be    constructed    wholly    or 
partially  with  Federal  funds  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture  Is  hereby 
authorized    to    expend    annually    not   to    exceed    5   percent    of    the 
moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  law  relating   to  the  Federal-aid   highway  system,   in   acquiring 
forest  lands,  or  Interest  therein,  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  con- 
demnation, adjacent  to  said  highways,  roads,  and  trails  now  con- 
structed   or    over    which    they    are    hereafter    to    be    constructed: 
Provtded.  That  no  land  which  extends  more  than  one-quarter  mile 
from  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  right-of-way  shall  be  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  except  by  gift  or  devise.     Lands 
cr    interests    therein,    acquired    pursuant    to    this    act    which    are 
slfUated    within    or    near    the    exterior    boundary    of    any    Federal 
reservation,  withdrawal,  or  land-utilization  project,  shall  become  a 
part   of  such   re  ervatlon.   withdrawal,  or  land-utilization   project 
and  be  sublect  to  all  laws  and  regulations  relating  thereto  and  bo 
administered  by  the  acency  having  Jurisdiction  thereof.     All  other 
lands,  or   Interests   therein,   acquired   under   authority   of   this   act 
shall    he   conveyed    by    the   Secretary    of   Agriculture    to    the   State 
In  which  the  lands  are  situated  subject  to  such  covenants  as  he 
deems  necessary  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  act:  Provided 
further.  That  each  deed  of  conveyance  shall  provide  that  tit!e  to 
the  land,  or  Interest  therein,  shall  revert  to  the  the  United  States 
If  during  the  period  fixed  therein  the  State  falls  to  comply  with 
paid  covenants,  or  If  the  land  or  interest  Is  later  Included  within 
the  Iwundary  of  a  Federal  reservation,  withdrawal,  or  land-utlllza- 
tlon    project.     Lands,    or    Interests    therein,    which    revert    to    the 
United    States   shall    thereafter   be   administered    as    the   Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  direct.     The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  further 
authorized  to  pay  out  of  said  6  percent  all  costs  incideut  to  the 


acquisition  of  said  lands  Including  the  cost  of  recording  deeds 
and  the  examination  and  acceptance  of  title  to  lands,  or  interests 
therein  acquired  hereunder,  and,  with  respect  to  lands  acquired 
by  gift  or  devise,  to  pay   all  or  an   equitable  proportion   of   any 

accrued  taxes  ^         ^         *     *        .. 

Sec  2  It  shall  be  optional  with  the  highway  department  of  each 
State  as  to  whether,  and  the  extent  to  which,  this  act  shall  be  In 
force  and  effect  therein,  and  any  expenditures  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  in  any  State  In  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  Federal-aid  road 
funds  apportioned  to  such  State  for  -such  fiscal  year  and  shall  be 
matched  by  State  funds  on  the  same  pro  rata  basis  as  Is  required 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Act.  as  amended  and  supplemented,  for 
Federal-aid   road   projects. 


W.  p.  A.  and  N.  Y.  A.  Should  Not  Be  Cut 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF   MICHIG.VN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16.  1939 
Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  desire  to  place  in  the  Record  my  own  reactions 
and  those  of  some  of  the  leading  public  officials  and  educators 
of  America's  fourth  city.  Detroit,  toward  the  proposal  now 
before  this  House  to  curtail  the  works  program  and  the 
invaluable  activities  of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
First,  let  me  say  that  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  working  men  and  women.  To  thousands  of 
them— my  friends  and  neighbors — the  proposal  to  earmark 
$125,000,000  of  the  $1,477,000,000  requested  by  the  President 
tc  carry  W.  P.  A.  through  the  1940  fiscal  year,  would  be  a 
tragedy.  The  fact  is  that  this  earmarking  is  for  all  pur- 
poses a  further  reduction  of  W.  P.  A. 

Like  several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  I  am  ready  to 
vote  for  P.  W.  A.  funds  because  I  believe  P.  W.  A.  is  neces- 
Eary.  But  I  believe  we  should  vote  sufficient  funds  both  for 
W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  to  carry  out  the  New  Deal  principle 
of  providing  work  on  Government  projects  for  our  able- 
bodied  unemployed  until  private  industry  provides  private 
employment  for  them. 

In  fact.  I  f?el  that  instead  of  voting  enough  W.  P.  A.  funds 
to  provide  W.  P.  A.  jobs  for  2.000,000  unemployed  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year — as  Piesident  Roosevelt  requested — this 
Congress  should  go  further  and  raise  the  W.  P.  A.  appropria- 
tion to  $2,250,000,000  and  provide  for  3,000,000  unemployed 
workers.  I  know  that  when  it  comes  to  suffering  and  dis- 
tress, and  it  already  is  and  has  been  on  hand  in  my  district 
because  of  unemploym.ent  and  recent  W.  P.  A.  curtailment, 
I  shall  always  regard  the  man  more  important  than  the 
Budget,  even  if  it  must  remain  unbalanced. 

Another  phase  of  House  Joint  Resolution  326  to  which  I 
object  is  section  12,  which  limits  all  building  construction 
projects  to  $25,000.  Anyone  who  has  had  any  experience 
with  construction  work  knows  that  no  socially  useful  build- 
ing project  can  be  built  in  any  of  the  cities  of  America  under 
this^imitation.  Colonel  Harrington.  W.  P.  A,  Administrator, 
has  pointed  out  specifically  that  this  limitation  on  building 
construction  would  mean  that  no  more  of  these  worth-while 
public  buildings  which  W.  P.  A.  has  built  all  over  America, 
could  be  constructed. 

It  would  mean  that  the  skilled  workers  who  would  other- 
wise be  employed  on  them  would  be  forced  on  direct  relief 
or  forced  to  take  unskilled  jobs  and  thus  lose  their  skill. 

In  a  statement  today  Colonel  Harrington  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  earmarking  $125,000,000  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  for  the 
P.  W.  A.  would  force  the  W.  P.  A.  to  cut  its  average  number 
of  employees  for  the  coming  year  by  170,000.  He  also  voiced 
strong  disapproval  of  the  provision  in  this  bill  forcing  work- 
ers to  take  a  payless  "vacation"  after  18  months  on  the  rolls, 
terming  this  provision  "very  rigid"  and  declaring  that  "it 
will  cause  real  hardship." 
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Before  quoting  from  telegrams  which  have  reached  me 
within  the  last  few  days  from  my  district,  I  desire  to  urge  the 
support  of  all  liberal-thinking  Members  of  the  House  in  seek- 
ing to  replace  the  $123,000,000  originally  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  the  N.  Y.  A.  In  the  bUl.  The  bill,  as  you 
know,  calls  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  only  $81,000,000 
for  the  N.  Y.  A.,  and  this  is  not  enough. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  from  three  to  five 
million  young  Americans  eligible  for  N.  Y.  A.  help,  and  under 
the  present  program  the  N.  Y.  A.  is  able  to  give  school  aid  to 
only  500,000  of  them.  If  the  full  request  of  the  President  is 
voted  by  Congress,  an  additional  400.000  youths  could  be  aided 
through  school  and  college  by  the  N.  Y.  A. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  in  a  body  such  as  this,  opposi- 
tion should  arise  to  such  a  program  as  is  conducted  by  the 
N.  Y.  A.  To  me  it  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  New  Deal. 
Many  of  you  and  I  myself  were  able  to  gain  our  education  by 
working  our  way  through  college.  The  important  factor  in 
this  accomplishment  was  that  we  were  able  to  find  work. 

Today  the  youth  of  this  Nation  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
gain  an  education,  but  the  private  jobs  we  found  as  young 
men  are  no  longer  available  to  the  university  students. 
They  are  held  by  men  who  are  supporting  families. 

That  Is  why  the  Federal  Crovernment  undertook  to  aid 
serious-minded  young  people  who  wanted  to  gain  an  educa- 
tion and  who  did  not  have  the  funds  to  do  so.  And  that  is 
why  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  full  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation  as 
asked  by  the  President,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
in  the  United  States  every  young  boy  and  girl  is  entitled  to 
an  equal  opportunity  to  gain  an  education.  The  only  pro- 
vision should  be  his  or  her  ability  to  absorb  this  education. 

There  follow  several  telegrams  which  I  have  received  in 
regard  to  the  bill  under  consideration.  They  include  mes- 
sages from  the  mayors  of  Detroit  and  Hamtramck.  Mich., 
from  the  Detroit  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  from 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Detroit.  I  feel  that  they 
are  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

Mayor  Richard  W.  Reading,  of  Detroit,  wired  me  June  15: 

Strongly  urge  your  vigorous  opposition  to  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee's  recommendation  outlawing  W.  P.  A.  building  proj- 
ects costing  over  $25,000.  Also  protesting  reduction  of  Federal  non- 
labor  relief  contribution  from  $7  to  $6  monthly  as  well  as  1125,- 
000  000  appropriation  slash.  If  these  proposals  approved,  Detroit's 
W,  P.  A.  program  collapses. 

Mayor  Walter  Kanar,  of  Hamtramck,  wired  me  June  15: 
Understand  W.  P,  A.  appropriation  bill  being  debated  In  House 
at  present.  I  object  to  provision  outlawing  all  building  projects 
cosUng  over  »125.000.  reducing  Federal  nonlabor  contribution  from 
•7  to  $6  per  worker  per  month,  reducing  amount  requested  by 
President  $125,000,000.  Use  all  possible  effort  to  repeal  these  pro- 
visions from  appropriation  bill. 

A.  E.  Poetker,  president,  University  of  Detroit,  wired  me 
June  15: 

National  Youth  AdmlnlFtratlon  student-aid  program  has  unique 
record  In  accomplishing  solid  good  and  In  economy  of  administra- 
tion. Please  use  Influence  to  continue  this  program  without 
reduction. 

G,  R.  Harris,  administrator,  Wayne  County  Welfare  ReUef 
Commission,  wired  me  June  15: 

Any  efforts  you  can  put  forth  In  support  of  original  appropriation 
of  $123,000,000  for  NaUonal  Youth  Adnunlstration  wUl  benefit  your 
district. 

Frank  Cody,  superintendent  of  schools.  Detroit,  wrote  me 
June  12: 

DiAH  Sir-  The  Congress  is  now  considering  appropriations  to  the 
National  Youth  Administration  I  should  liKe  to  register  with  you 
my  hearty  endorsement  of  the  work  done  through  this  governmental 
Bgency  A  large  number  of  youths,  both  In  Detroit  high  schools  and 
In  Wayne  University,  have  been  able  to  continue  their  education 
because  of  the  financial  assistance  given  through  National  Youth 
Administration.  Those  who  are  closest  to  this  activity  In  the  schools 
tell  me  that  even  the  small  amount  of  money  that  high  school  and 
college  students  are  allowed  to  earn  each  month  on  National  Youth 
Administration  does  an  unbelievably  large  amount  of  good  for  these 

very  needy  youths.  ,    4^^.      _.  _», 

Furthermore,    I    am    Impressed    with    the    value    of    the    work 

projects   for   those   young   people   who   are   out   of   school.     In  a 

metropolitan   area  like   Detroit,   we   recognize   how  difflctilt   It  is 


for  young  people  to  get  started  on  employment.  The  N.  Y.  A. 
work  projects  give  some  contact  with  actual  work  and  enable 
young  people  to  acquire  the  experience  that  Is  so  generally  re- 
quired when  they  seek  private  employment. 

The  PoUsh  Aid  Society,  Detroit,  wired  me  June  15: 
We  are  depending  on  your  vote  for  N.  Y.  A.  appropriations. 

And  Henry  D.  Jones,  director,  Dodge  Community  House. 

Hamtramck,  wired  me  June  15: 

Please  support  N.  Y,  A.  project,  beneflclal  to  all  youth  In  need. 
We  need  your  help. 

These  are  only  a  few  expressions  of  opinions  held  by  re- 
sponsible citizens  who  feel,  as  I  do.  that  this  Congress  must 
not  yield  to  pressure  to  curtail  W.  P.  A.  and  N.  Y.  A.  appro- 
priations at  a  time  when  private  business  still  is  not  meeting 
demand  for  jobs  and  when  local  relief  agencies  cannot 
possibly  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  community. 


The  Proposed  Neutrality  Joint  Resolution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16. 1939 


MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  minority  views  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  neutrality  bill: 

Mr.  Fish,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted 
the  following  views  of  the  minority  (to  accompany  H.  J.  Res   306)  : 

No  neutrality  law  at  all  would  be  better  than  this  resolution 
which  In  the  name  of  neutrality,  and  under  the  guise  of  prevent- 
ing provocative  acts  of  American  citizens,  gives  the  President 
additional  powers  to  be  unneutral. 

Under  this  resolution  as  it  comes  from  committee  the  President, 
after  making  a  neutrality  proclamation,  can  authorize  the  sale  of 
arms  on  "ordinary  commercial"  credit  to  one  side  and  deny  such 
sales  to  the  other  side;  he  can  permit  our  vessels  to  enter  the  ports 
of  one  belligerent  loaded  with  needed  supplies,  while  barring  our 
vessels  from  the  ports  of  another  belligerent;  he  can  prevent  a 
foreign  vessel  carrying  arms  from  leaving  our  ports  by  requiring  a 
prohibitive  bond  whenever  he  suspects  that  the  shipment  will  be 
transferred  to  a  tender  belonging  to  a  belligerent  but  "the  evi- 
dence is  not  deemed  sufficient  to  Justify  forbidding  the  departure 
of  the  vessel"  while  permitting  exactly  the  same  sort  of  a  ship- 
ment to  proceed  to  another  belligerent. 

No  President  ever  had  such  power  before.  The  President  -lias  no 
such  power  under  our  Constitution  or  under  international  law. 
Congress  alone  can  give  him  this  power.  To  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  misuse  this  power  Is  not  to  state  a  reason  for 
granting  It. 

WHAT   THIS    RESOLXmON   FROVIDES 

This  Is  a  long  resolution,  but  all  but  two  sections  are  substan- 
tially reenactments  of  ovir  present  law  with  minor  changes.  Many 
of  the  provisions  are  sound  and  promote  peace,  but  the  combina- 
tion of  the  reenactments  with  the  new  sections  give  the  President 
the  powers  we  have  Just  described. 

Section  1  provides  for  a  proclamation  but  Is  not  mandatory 
and  omits  the  arms  embargo  contained  In  the  present  law.  In 
spite  of  the  mandatory  requirements  of  existing  law,  the  President 
has  failed  to  "find"  the  existence  of  the  gigantic  war  In  China. 
We  therefore  believe  that  any  neutrality  law  should  provide  for 
the  finding  of  a  state  of  war  between  foreign  states  by  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  by  the  President. 

Section  2  forbids  travel  by  citizens  on  the  vessels  of  belligerent 
states.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  present  law.  although  the 
limitations  upon  the  President  8  power  to  regulate  such  travel  have 
not  been  retained. 

Section  3  gives  the  President  power  to  forbid  American  citizens 
or  American  ships  from  going  any  place  on  this  planet  outside  an 
"American  republic"  during  a  war.  by  proclaiming  the  place  "an 
area  of  combat."  Under  this  authority  the  President  may  also 
prescribe  any  limitations  or  exceptions  he  may  desire  upon  the 
travel  of  American  citizens  or  vessels  any  place  In  the  world, 
outside  an  American  republic.  This  power  is  without  precedent 
In  American  history.  With  this  power  the  President  can  effec- 
tively quarantine  an  aggressor  from  American  ships  and  citl«ns 
by  simply  naming  the  aggressor  as  a  "combat  area." 
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S*^tlon  4  rontalns.  without  change,  the  provisions  on  loans  and 
eredlf.  ct  the  existing  law  b\it  provides  for  neither  "cash  nor 
-csLTTy  ••  In  both  the  existing  law  and  the  pending  resolution,  the 
Presldont  Is  given  power  -in  his  discretion,  and  to  such  extent 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe"  to  make  excep- 
tions for  ••ordinary  commercial  credits."  In  aid  of  "normal  peace- 
time commercial  transactions."  Unquestionably,  sales  of  arms  and 
munitions  are  "normal  peacetime  commercial  transactions."  and 
therefore,  the  President  could  authorize  the  sale  of  arms  In  time 

of  war  on  credit.  ...    ,  , 

The  provision  for  transfer  of  title  of  all  articles  or  materials  sold 
to  a  belligerent  Is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  present  law.  This 
provision  would  not  apply  to  Canada  or  Me.xico.  and.  therefore,  we 
may  expect  a  brl.=;k  Increase  In  the  arms  traffic  over  our  northern 
and  st>uthern  borders  In  case  of  war. 

S'-ctlnn  5  prohibits  the  solicitation  of  contributions  of  money  for 
belligerents  except  for  relief.  Essentially  the  same  provision  is 
ccnta  ned  in  the  present  law. 

Stctlou  6  provides  that  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply 
to  any  American  republic,  without  limitation.  Would  this  exempt 
the  Un;tcd  States  from  all  of  these  provisions? 

Section  7  Is  the  same  as  the  corresponding  section  of  the  exist- 
ing law  and  gives  the  President  power  to  stop  shipment  of  arms 
by  requiring  bond  of  the  shipper,  when  he  has  suspicions  but  in- 
sufB«  lent  evidence,  that  the  arms  are  for  a  belligerent  ship.  This 
section  is  Justined  if  we  are  not  .selling  arms  to  belligerents,  but 
permits  a  thoroughly  unneutral  control  of  the  sale  of  arms  under 
the  present  bill,  which  is  supposed  to  permit  the  Impartial  sale 
of  arm.s  to  belligerents. 

Sections  8  to  16  are  reenactments  of  provisions  of  our  present 
neutrality  law,  with  certain  minor  changes. 

THE    RESPONSIBlLrrY    OF    CONGRESS 

We  all  want  to  keep  out  of  war.  We  cannot  do  this  by  pass- 
ing laws  Congress  alone  has  power  to  declare  war.  but  modern 
wars  are  no  longer  declared.  The  execution  of  our  foreign 
policy,  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Is  the  respousibillty  of 
the  President  under  our  Constitution. 

With  all  of  his  great  power,  however,  the  President  has  no 
power  to  keep  our  citizens  from  doing  many  things  which  ex- 
perience teaches  us  may  be  provocative  of  war.  Congress  alone 
has  this  power.  For  years  we  have  forbidden  many  such  provoca- 
tive acts — things  which  may  provoke  other  nations  to  war  with 
us.  things  which  may  provoke  us  to  war.  In  1909.  1917.  1922.  and 
1937.  Congress  defined  such  acts  In  laws  which  are  still  in  force. 
What  we  must  now  determine  Is  what  laws,  in  our  present  situa- 
tion, will  be  most  helpful  in  removing  causes  of  war  which  can 
be  cured  by  law  No  act  which  we  pass  will  have  any  binding 
effect  on  foreign  nations  but  solely  on  out-  citizens,  to  keep  them 
from  doing  things  they  would  have  a  right  to  do  If  it  were  not 
for  our  law.  No  neutrality  law  can  prevent  our  becoming  In- 
volved in  war  If  our  foreign  policy  Is  unneutral.  Congress  cannot 
limit  the  Presidents  constitutional  pwwer.  We  should  not  evade 
our  responsibility  by  grantmg  the  President  additional  power  and 
conferring  upon  him  additional  responsibilities. 

THE    TWO    THEORIES 

While  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  which  are  re- 
tained In  the  pending  bill  are  meritorious  and  helpful  and  were 
worked  out  harmoniously,  other  provisions  are  extremely  dangerous. 
Our  objection  to  the  administrations  bill  arises  primarily  from  a 
fundamental  difference  as  to  the  way  to  peace.  We  are  opposed  to 
the  President's  policy  of  using  the  threat  of  our  power  to  preserve 
a  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
Is  deliberately  provoking  war.  but  we  believe  that  the  way  to  peace 
Is  for  us  to  be  neutral,  not  biased:  friendly,  not  threatening.  We 
feel  that  this  Nation  is  determined  to  stay  out  of  the  next  war. 
We  cannot  dictate  what  other  nations  shall  do.  We  should  not 
attempt  to  Influence  their  declsioxis  by  attempting  to  conceal  cur 
firm  purpose  a&  a  nation  to  stay  neutral. 

Tm   PACIFIC    SITtJATION 

We  have  attempted,  without  success,  to  secure  consideration  and 
action  by  our  committee  on  the  situation  in  the  Orient.  We  feel 
that  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  determine  our  possible  conduct  as  to 
future  wars  In  Europe  before  we  determine  our  conduct  as  to  an 
existing  war.  We  have  let  our  excitement  about  what  may  happen 
to  our  remote  Interests  in  Europe  blind  us  to  what  is  now  happen- 
ing to  our  immediate  Interests  In  the  Pacific,  where  our  treaty 
rights  are  being  violated  and  our  national  interests  threatened 
every  day.  We  feel  certain  that  If  we  had  solved  this  immediate 
far-easiefn  problem  first  it  would  have  gone  far  toward  solving  the 
rest  of  our  international  problems. 

TRATnC   IN   ARMS 

This  resolution  omits  any  provisions  for  an  arms  embargo.  When 
rtpresentatlves  of  the  State  Department  were  asked  whether  there 
was  any  change  In  the  international  situation  which  should  cause 
Congress  to  repeal  the  provision  for  an  arms  embargo  at  this  time. 
our  committee  was  told  that  Hitlers  taking  over  of  27  munition 
plants  in  Austria  and  the  Skoda  works  and  11  other  plants  In 
Czechoslovakia  Justified  the  change.  Are  we  to  replace  these  fac- 
tories in  the  arming  of  Europe?  Are  we  to  become  the  arsenal  of 
the  world?  ,^  ^         , 

Ours  is  no  partisan  position  We  cannot  state  It  more  strongly 
than  in  the  words  of  our  President  at  Chatauqua  in  1336.  when 
he  said: 


"If  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent,  let  us  not 
blink  the  fact  that  we  wotild  find  in  this  country  thousands  of 
Americans  who.  seeking  immediate  riches— fool's  gold— would 
attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutralitir. 

,    ...     .     •     To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed.  If  war  shoiud  come, 
would  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americans  who  love 
peace.     If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  wUl 
answer — must  answer — 'We  choose  peace."  " 
Respectfully  submitted.  „  ,^       r^,   wv. 

Hamilton  Fish.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  George  Holden  Tlnkham. 
Edith  Nourse  Rogers.  Robert  B.  Chiperfleld.  Robert  J. 
Corbett.  John  M.  Vorys.  Foster  Steanos.  Andrew  C. 
Schlffler.     

Relief  and  W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16,  1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fortune  Magazine's 
Round  Table  Discussions  in  March  brought  out  the  following : 

Government  should  Invest  its  money  so  as  to  Increase  produc- 
tive opportunity  rather  than  merely  spend  to  create  ptirchaslng 
power. 

The  fiscal  policy  of  the  administration  has  brought  with  It  a 
failure  in  business  confidence. 

W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  have  constructed  a  number  of  useful 
public  works,  but  public  opinion  has  been  overlooked  In  regard 
to  how  the  people's  money  has  been  expended. 

The  form  of  Government  spending  should  be  reorganized. 
Congress,  assisted  by  expert  advice,  should  draw  up  a  public- 
works  and  national-development  plan.  The  construction  of  given 
projects  under  this  plan  should  be  entrusted  in  large  degree  to 
private  contractors  amply  equipped  with  modern  machinery  who 
would  be  free  to  employ  workers,  whether  on  relief  or  not.  Such 
a  system  would  make  sure  that  the  construction  of  the  project 
and  the  efficiency  of  labor  would  meet  the  standards  of  private 
enterpri.se.  Thus  the  odium  that  now  attaches  to  W.  P.  A.  em- 
ployment would  disappear.  Gradually.  W.  P.  A.  would  be  re- 
duced until  it  would  merely  support  or  rehabilitate  those  regarded 
as  unemployable.  The  reorganization  of  spending  along  these 
lines  would  do  much  to  convince  the  country  that  public  projects 
are  of  real  value,  that  the  workers  employed  are  not  being  demor- 
alized, and  that  spending  is  not  an  Instrument  of  politics. 

In  other  words  these  round-table  experts  agreed  that  there 
are  two  things  which  warrant  just  criticism  of  our  relief 
program  and  spending:  First,  the  money  has  not  been  spent 
wisely,  and  second,  confidence  of  both  business  and  the  gen- 
eral public  has  been  destroyed.  Of  course  any  dissertation 
i  on  this  subject  must  consider  the  part  business  must  play  in 
absorbing  the  unemployed. 

A  good  exposition  on  the  part  which  we  may  expect  busi- 
ness to  play  in  this  process  is  contained  in  the  letter  which 
I  have  inserted  below,  touching  as  It  does  on  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence and  the  need  for  revision  or  repeal  of  the  many 
restrictive  laws  which  we  now  have  on  the  statute  books  to 
throttle,    destroy,    and    coerce    business.    Read    this    letter 

carefully: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  24,  1939. 
Hon.  John  G.  Alexander. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  John:  The  other  day  when  the  President  suggested  that 
a  study  be  made  to  find  out  why  capital  was  lying  idle,  etc., 
I  heard  several  men  remark  laughingly  that  the  President  was 
apparently  the  only  man  in  the  United  States  who  did  not  know 
what  the  trouble  was.  Of  course,  the  remark  was  made  by  the 
President  for  political  purposes,  but  seriously  there  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  Just  what  to  do  to  get  capital  working. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  the  way  to  put  capital  to  work  is 
to  give  it  the  opportunity  of  making  a  profit  without  adding 
artificial  hazards  to  the  natural  hazards  which  always  exist.  At 
the  present  time  capital  not  only  takes  all  the  natural  hazards, 
but  If  it  does  bring  In  a  profit,  the  profit  Is  largely  taken  away 
by  the  Government. 

Take  the  example  of  a  wealthy  individual  with  an  income  of 
several  hundred  thousand  to  a  mllMon^dollars  a  year.  Now,  I 
do  not  feel  sorry  for  this  individual  laecatise  he  has  to  pay  out 
most  of  this  Income  In  taxes,  because  ..aftfr  he  gets  all  through 
with  it  he  still  has  a  lot  more  left  to  spend  than  most  of  us. 
But  suppose  we  put  ourselves  In  his  position  when  It  comes  to 
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taTesting  his  money.  Suppose  he  has  two  choices.  One  Is  a  very 
good  opportunity  in  real  estate  which  pronUses  to  bring  in  a 
profit  of  from  8  percent  to  10  percent  per  annum  with  some  specu- 
lative risk,  but  with  a  fair  degree  of  safety  for  this  tyj>e  of  in- 
vestment. Twenty  years  ago  such  an  opportunity  would  natiirally 
have  been  grabbed,  but  how  about  now  when  the  Government 
(Federal  and  State)  Is  taking  from  50  percent  to  80  percent  of 
this  income  In  the  form  of  taxes?  After  he  gets  through  with 
his  operation,  even  If  he  Is  successful  and  none  of  the  possible  bad 
things  happen  to  his  Investment,  he  only  has  a  return  of  from 
2  percent  to  S'^  percent  or  4  percent. 

His  alternate  choice  of  what  to  do  with  his  money,  we'll  say.  Is 
to  put  It  In  high-grade  municipal  bonds  which  will  yield  him 
anywhere  from  2  percent  to  21^  percent  without  any  taxes  of 
anv  kind  and  with  a  very  minimum  of  risk. 

If  you  were  this  fat  boy,  which  chance  would  you  take  with 
your  money?  You  would,  of  course,  do  Just  what  he  Is  doing 
and  play  safe  and  still  get  as  mucli  net  income  as  you  would 
by  taking  a  risk. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  you  were  an  officer  of  a  corporation 
In  which  the  stockholders  were  p>eople  of  ordinary  means  but  of 
sufficient  number  to  pile  up  quite  a  wad  of  capital.  Would  you 
be  willing  to  risk  your  stockholders"  money  on  a  venture  which 
might  take  a  loss  for  several  years  before  profits  started  com- 
ing m,  If  you  knew  these  losses  could  not  be  deducted  for  tax 
purpx)ses  from  tlie  expected  subsequent  income?  Would  you  be 
looking  aroimd  for  new  Items  to  manufacture  or  merchandise 
which  required  additional  plant  facilities  or  additional  invest- 
ment In  stock  If  the  only  way  you  could  get  the  money  neces- 
sary for  this  was  to  go  out  and  borrow  It  and  put  your  company 
out  on  a  limb?  Wouldn't  you  be  far  more  likely  to  expand  and 
use  additional  capital  if  you  were  allowed  to  accumulate  this 
capital  largely  from  earnings? 

My  suggestion  for  eUminating  some  of  the  restraints  on  the 
movement  of  capital  is  that  a  provision  be  made  to  carry  over 
losses  for  periods  of  several  years:  that  the  92.000  limit  on  the 
deduction  of  capital  net  losses  by  corporations  be  repealed:  that 
the  capital-stock  tax  and  excess-profits  tax  be  repealed;  that  the 
undistributed-profits  tax  on  corporations  be  repealed  or  allowed 
to  expire  according  to  Its  terms:  that  we  go  back  to  allowing  the 
exemption  of  dividend  Income  from  normal  individual  taxes:  and 
that  the  maximum  bracket  of  Income  taxation  be  around  40 
or  50  percent.  This  latter  makes  no  difference  to  me  or  any  of  my 
family,  as  none  of  us  has  Incomes  which  go  up  that  high.  I  do 
not  believe  that  revenge  and  spite  taxes  are  ever  Justified.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  tax  on  income  of  30  or  35  percent 
is  more  In  the  nature  of  trying  to  get  even  with  someone  than  it  16 
in  trying  to  collect  revenue,  as  the  Treasury  Department  will  tell 
you  tliat  more  revenue  would  be  collected  if  taxes  were  on  a  fairer 
basis.  After  all.  what  we  are  after  is  to  get  things  moving  in  this 
country  rather  than  fostering  Jealousy  of  the  very  rich. 

Of  course,  one  reason  why  things  are  slow  is  that  anyone  with 
capital  feels  confident  that  the  New  Deal  is  laying  In  wait  to  hit 
anyone  on  the  head  that  they  can  catch  outdoors  without  a  suit 
of  armor  on.  That  Is  something  which  cannot  be  changed  until 
there  is  a  change  of  administration,  as  nothing  that  any  of  the 
New  Dealers  would  say  or  do  could  inspire  confidence  at  this  stage 
of  the  game.  Any  Improvement  mvist  come  through  the  hands  of 
Congress. 

Yotirs  sincerely, 

G.  V.  T. 

GOVERNMENT    SPENDINO    AND    THE     PUBLIC     DEBT 

A  Government  may  spend  money  directly  on  the  unem- 
ployed or  on  battleships,  but  such  expenditures  do  not  build 
up  the  earning  capacity  of  the  country  as  does,  for  instance, 
the  opening  of  a  highway  that  assists  farmers  more  easily 
to  reach  their  markets.  The  debt  capacity  of  the  Govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  government  spend- 
ing has  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  the  productivity  of 
the  national  economy.  The  test  of  a  debt  is  not  its  size, 
but  its  consequences. 

TTie  United  States  has  not  reached  its  maximum  debt  lunit. 
The  Federal  debt  can  be  stiU  further  enlarged  if  the  in- 
creases are  clearly  subordinated  to  a  program  for  the  res- 
toration of  our  economy  upon  the  basis  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  area  or  realm  where  private  enterprise  can  best  func- 
tion.   This  is  an  essential  condition  of  Government  policy 

for  the  future. 

The  American  people  lack  a  sufficiency  of  good  things. 
While  a  few  of  us  have  too  much,  most  of  us  have  far  too 
little  of  the  things  that  make  a  good  life— proper  food,  warm 
clothes,  decent  houses.  Too  much  for  some,  and  too  little 
for  many,  does  not  make  for  the  happiness  either  of  few  or 
many,  nor  stability  of  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  our  duty  to 
put  our  faith  in  the  direct  approach  to  this  problem,  the 
removal  of  the  bad  results,  by  the  removal  of  the  bad 
causes.  The  problem  of  W.  P.  A.  and  relief  must  be  handled 
in  that  selfsame  manner. 


In  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on  April  27.  1939, 
the  President  admitted  the  truth  of  my  theory  when  he  said: 

Six  years  ago  this  Nation  was  confronted  with  a  situation  calling 
for  rapid  and  decisive  action.  MiUions  of  workers  were  already 
Jobless;  their  number  was  increasing,  and  the  economic  structure 
was  threatened  with  coUapse.  •  •  •  Since  that  time  we  have 
moved  along  a  broad  front  to  make  permanent  provision  to  meet 
various  phases  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  need. 

Now,  listen  to  this  from  the  President: 

But  there  has  been,  and  still  Is.  a  vast  number  of  unemployed 
workers  for  whom  some  other  protection  must  be  provided. 
•  •  •  In  the  good  year  of  1937  there  were  still  about  8.000.000 
unemployed.  •  •  •  In  any  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
unemployment  relief  it  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  program 
adopted  to  meet  It  must  be  envisioned  to  extend  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  •  •  •  The  system  which  we  have  favored  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  6  years  is  by  no  means  perfect. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
favored  of  any  community  or  locality  in  the  United  States 
insofar  as  this  works  program  is  concerned,  44  percent  of 
the  people  on  W.  P.  A.  today  have  been  there  for  more  than 
3  years. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  utilities  engineer  in  a  talk  on  May 
15.  1939.  cited  this  past  year's  over-all  cost  for  all  relief  in 
Minneapolis  as  $25,000,000.  of  which  $8,750,000  is  the  Minne- 
apolis share  of  the  burden,  the  balance  being  borne  by 
county,  State,  and  Federal  Governments.  This  $8,750,000 
includes  $2,300,000  interest  and  principal  on  relief  bonds  ad- 
ready  issued.  TTie  present  resource  ased  in  financing  relief, 
namely,  issuance  of  bonds,  will  be  exhausted  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  or  if  some  State  aid  is  afforded,  then  within  a 
few  months  thereafter. 

Tills  same  situation  exists  in  many  other  large  cities.  In 
other  words,  we  are  about  at  the  end  of  our  local  money 
raising  for  relief,  which  means  either  riots  and  destruction 
of  orderly  Government  or  complete  support  and  control  of 
the  unemployed  from  Washington;  that  is,  dictatorship. 

So  we  find  ourselves  after  all  these  years  and  after  all 
these  billions  of  dollars  of  expenditures  in  a  worse  situation 
than  in  1929  when  the  depression  started.  Less  business, 
industry,  and  trade;  lower  farm  prices;  more  unemploy- 
ment; higher  taxes;  billions  in  debts,  and  here  we  are  going 
into  another  year  with  nothing  new  or  constructive  to  offer 
either  business  or  the  general  public,  nothing  except  more 
hand-to-mouth  spending  and  worse  conditions  than  before. 
Let  us  get  a  program  giving  a  solution.  If  the  administra- 
tion will  not  give  it  to  us.  then  let  us  invent  one  ourselves. 
The  people  expect  it,  demand  it,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  require  it. 


Herald  Tribune  and  Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16.  1939 


LETTER    FROM    A.    T.    MOREAUX 


Mr.  FTSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Moreaux. 
which  Is  self-explanatory: 
Re  the  willy-nilly  grandmother  of  all  men  and  all  philosophies, 

including  "the  confusion  of  fusion  with  all  angles  of  the  devU — 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Hon.  Hamilton  Pish, 

Washington.  DC.  ,t        ^    •. 

DiAR  CONGRESSMAN  FisH :  Running  true  to  form  the  New  YorK 
Herald  Tribune  flounders  all  over  the  lot  editorially  In  Its  Tuesday 
morning  Issue,  this  time  on  the  subject  of  such  gigantic  Immediate 
importance  to  every  real  American  as  is  the  pending  action  on 
neutrality  by  Congress. 
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It  mltjht  be  funny  If  It  were  not  so  tragic  to  the  future  well-    1 
beliig  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  within  the  confines  of  our    ; 
borde-s    to  try  and  reconcile  the  aKsmine  and  Qlmsy  arguments  set    i 
Icrih  by  the  H  &  T   In  what  purports  to  be  a  second-hand  support 
of  the  arguments  It  pretends  to  advocate 

The  Krand  old   long  since  out-moded.  self-imposed  dishrag  of  the 
Republican   Party   In   New   York   Is   highly   Indignant   that   anyone 
Rhould   question   the   Int-grltv   or   doubt   the   Americanism   of   one 
Franklin   D    Roosevelt   and   denounces  a  fearless   Congressman   for 
daring  to  publicly  expose  the  menacing  and  constant  threat  to  this 
Nation  which  is  so  hourly  present  so  long  as  this  man  Roosevelt 
remains  in  any  public  place  of  authority  or  public  trust! 

The  Herald  Tribune  gallantly  defends   the   undoubted   loyal  re- 
ep>on«lbility.  acta,  and  objectives,  visible  and  hidden   t>encath   the 
covers  of  Ita  man  Roosevelt,  condemning  all  who  would  refuse  to 
make    him    our    sole    master    and    dictator    without    further    ado. 
Therefore,  you  are  allegedly  guilty  of  heinous  mischief  because  you 
object   to  turning   over   to   the   irresponsible   elements   that   direct 
every  thought,   word,   and  deed  of  the   ailing   Roosevelt,   the   lives 
and  well-being  of  the  Christian  citizenry  of  the  Nation. 

That  the  crackpot   nit-wit  absolute  control  that  manipulates  this 
man  Roosevelt  should  desire  to  throw  us  into  a  war  is  unthinkable 
In  the  mind  of  the  paid  writer  who  turned  out   Its  editorial.     It 
U  a  prepoBteroua  thought;   out  of  the  window  with  such  an  idea, 
such   an   unholy   suggestion.     Especially   since   It   "makes   this   ag- 
gregation   ( Roosevelt  s)    seem  like  the  craftiest  and   most  devilish 
disciple   of  Mars  that  has  ever  sat   In   the  White  House — waiting 
and   watching  and  scheming  to  get  the  United   States  into  war." 
Terrible  thought. 

For  shame.  Congressman  Fish.     How  could  you  t>e  so  heartless 
and   cause    your    poor   old    grandmother    to    weep    and    shed    such 
anguished  tears? 

Dont   you   know  that   you   are   making  It   harder   and   tougher 
and  ever  more  dillicult  for  thia  old  party  to  continue  to  stand  up 
■nd  eat  three  aqiiares  a  day  right  here  in  the  mld.st  of  Stallnized 
America  by  >our  dtlibt-rate  toMlog  of   monkey  wnnches  into  the 
schemes  arid  racket*  of  those  who  control  the  mortgage-contain- 
en  that  serre  to  influence  so  effc-ctively  so  many  of  the  publica- 
tion* terving  to  aid  in  ff/rmulating  American  public  opinion  these 
atranKc  and  ungodly  <uy»? 

•  •••••• 

So  keep  right  on  drlring  straight  ahead,  and  do  not  divert  from 
the  rnurf.e  you  are  pursuing     and  all  real  Amtrlcans  «'lll  continue  to 
fet  behind  you:  and  to  hell  with  allen-minded,  disloyal  elemenu, 
wbatrtrer  their  mask  or  excuse! 
Cordially. 

A.  T.  liOtZAVX. 


mission  and  the  legislation  pro\iding  for  the  erection  of  the 
exquisite  memorial  now  building  on  the  Tidal  Basin. 

In  the  progress  of  this  work  his  motives  and  the  pro- 
priety of  his  action  was  the  subject  of  much  unfair  and 
indecent  criticism.  The  yellow  press  assailed  him  and  his 
efforts  With  characteristic  stupidity  and  unfairness.  The 
bitterness  of  these  attacks  did  not  affect  the  sweetness  of 
John  Boylans  character  nor  his  unflinching  purpose  to 
obtain  his  objective.  This  modest  gentleman  pressed  for- 
ward vigorously  to  the  creation  of  this  memorial.  He  sought 
no  personal  glorj-  but  only  to  immortalize  so  far  as  possible, 
by  the  creation  of  a  man-made  structure,  the  memory  of 
Jefferson.  New  York  State  and  the  country  has  lost  a  val- 
ued Representative  in  his  passing. 

Peace  be  to  his  ashes. 


I  John  Joseph  Boylan 

JIEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATlVES 
Tuesday,  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public   service  of  Hon.  John  Joseph 
BoTLAN,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  CULXIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  3  years  I  was 
associated  with  our  departed  colleague,  John  J.  Boylan,  on 
the  Jefferson  Memorial  Commission.  Through  that  asso- 
ciation I  came  to  know  Mr.  Boylan  intimately  and  to  regard 
him  with  great  respect  and  affection. 

The  outstanding  trait  of  our  late  colleague  was  a  deep- 
rooted  kindliness  toward  all  men,  their  desires  and  ambitions. 
He  was  ever  tolerant,  kindly,  and  polite.  A  lifetime  in  the 
public  service  had  not  changed  him  into  a  cynic  or  doubting 
Thomas.  To  the  end  of  his  service  his  viewpoint  was  fresh 
and  without  the  sophistication  that  generally  goes  with  long 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Our  colleague's  outstanding  achievement  was  the  creation 
of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Commission,  on  which  he  served 
as  chairman  for  more  than  3  years.  This  honor  did  not  ccme 
to  him  undeserved.  He  was  a  deep  student  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  understood  more  keenly  than  any  man  I  have 
ever  contacted  the  great  part  Jefferson  had  played  in  the 
creation  of  popular  institutions.  For  many  years  he  had 
made  an  annual  address  either  in  the  House  or  elsewhere  in 
the  country  on  the  birthday  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  His  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Jefferson 
culminated  in  the  creation  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Com- 


N.  Y.  A.  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  GARRETT 

OK  TEX-iVS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16.  1939 
Mr.  GARRETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth  of  our  country 
Is  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  tomorrow.    They  are  the 
ones  who  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  and  pay  the  taxes 
which  we  are  placing  on  them  in  this  and  similar  bills.    Some 
d  those  fine  boys  and  girls  will  stand  in  our  stead  In  this 
House  in  a  few  short  years  and  the  things  which  we  do 
today  in  regard  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  are  going  to  be  deciding  fac- 
tors in  thomands  of  young  lives.    Shall  we  give  them  a 
heritage  of  hope  today  or  tell  them  that  the  Nation  is  ready 
to  feed  the  hungry,  provide  work  for  the  thrifty,  embellish 
the  beauties  of  oiu-  cities,  and  poiu-  almost  $2,000,000,000 
down  the  pump  for  Industry  and  not  do  a  proportionate 
amount  of  good  for  them? 

Literally  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  In  my  district  owe 
their  chance  for  success  in  life  to  the  meager  help  v.'hich 
they  are  getting  through  the  N.  Y.  A.  They  are  willing  to 
work.  They  want  to  learn  how  to  do  things  to  take  their 
place  in  life.  Their  hands  and  hearts  belong  to  a  generation 
which  will  have  the  burden  to  bear  and  it  is  not  right  to 
send  them  with  untrained  hands  and  untrained  minds  out 
to  face  the  problems  of  the  future. 

Our  citizenship  has  seen  the  work  which  they  are  doing. 
They  have  seen  the  progress  which  those  boys  and  girls  under 
N.  Y.  A.  leadership  have  made  in  the  past  7  years  toward 
becoming  good  citizens  and  they  want  this  work  to  continue. 
Our  high  schools  have  benefited,  our  colleges  have  advanced, 
and  the  full  measure  of  our  community  life  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  labors  of  their  hands  and  minds. 

The  letters  and  telegrams,  printed  herewith,  a  sample  of 
hundreds  of  others  in  my  files,  show  that  our  people  want 
this  work  to  go  on  unhampered  and  unchanged.  You  may 
destroy  almost  any  part  of  the  relief  program  and  it  will  not 
create  the  furore  that  the  destruction  of  N.  Y.  A.  would 
cause.  Our  people  want  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  boys 
and  girls,  regardless  of  their  standards  of  living,  the  wealth 
or  poverty  which  may  be  theirs,  to  have  a  chance  at  some 
training,  some  schooling,  some  development  for  the  affairs  of 
life. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  reduction  in  N.  Y.  A.  funds  from  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Budget.  The  full  amount,  in 
my  candid  opinion,  is  needed,  wanted,  and  must  be  had  for 
this  work  to  continue  and  develop  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Abiline,  Tex.,  June  16.  1939. 
Hon.  Clyde  G.muiett, 

Member  of   Congress: 
I  would  be  pleased  11  you  would  vote  to  preserve  N.  Y.  A.  In 
full  vigor. 

W.  W.  Hair, 
Mayor.  City  of  Abilene. 
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Mineral  Wells,  Tee..  June  15,  1939. 
Hon.  Clyde  Garrett, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
For   the   good  of   the   National   Youth   Administration   program 
we  trust  you  will  support  National  Youth  Administration  measure 
and  appropriation  as  requested  by   the  President. 

John   C.   Miller, 
Mayor,  City  of  Mineral  Wells,  Tex. 

Abilene,  Tex.,  June  14.  1939. 
Hon.  Clyde  L.  Garrett, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Wasliington.  D.  C. 
Would   appreciate   very  much  your  voting  for  the  original  bill 
on  the  original  appropriation  for  N.  Y.  A.     We  feel  that  its  voca- 
tional and  educational  value  Is  worth  more  than  any  relief  pro- 
gram that  we  have   here. 

Carl   P.   Htjlset, 
County  Judge,   Taylor  County.   Tex. 


R.\nger,  Tex.,  June  14.  1939. 
Congressman   Clyde   Garrett, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

We  understand  from  the  papers  that  several  relief  bills  are 
coming  up  and  there  Is  one  in  particular  in  which  we  are  inter- 
esTed— the  National  Youth  Administration.  We  think  this  pro- 
gram l.s  doing  a  nice  piece  of  work  in  both  Its  work  program  and 
Its  student  aid.  We  understand  that  many  boys  and  gtfls  would 
net  be  able  to  continue  high  school  nor  college  if  It  were  not 
for  the  student-aid  program  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration. 

J.  J.  Kelly. 
City  Commissioner  and  Mayor  Pro  Tempore. 

E.   J.  ElTBAHK, 

City  Secretary. 

•  - 

Ramokb,  Tn.,  Juiu   14.   1939. 
Congressman  Clypc  Oaksrt, 

Wathington,  D.  C: 

We  understand  from  th«  papers  that  srveral  relief  bills  are 
coming  up  and  there  U  one  In  particular  In  which  we  arc  inter- 
ested— the  National  Youth  Administration,  We  think  tbUt  pro- 
gram Is  doing  a  nice  piece  of  work  In  both  its  work  program  and 
Its  student  aid.  We  tinderstand  that  many  hoys  and  girls  would 
not  t>e  able  to  contlntie  high  school  nor  college  If  It  were  not 
for  the  student-aid  program  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Perkins. 
President,  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Hacaman. 
President,  Sixth  District  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 


McMiTRRY  College, 
Abilene.  Tex..  May  30,  1939. 
Hon.  Clyde  L.  Garrett, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Garrett:  The  press  Indicates  that  there  will 
come  up  for  discussion  this  week  the  National  Youth  Admimstra- 
tlon  appropriation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  the 
operation  of  student  aid  In  our  colleges  and  universities.  However, 
1  should  like  to  let  you  know  jtist  how  efficiently  the  program  works 
in  our  particular  college.  The  students  in  McMurry  College  who 
receive  N.  Y.  A.  aid  rate  distinctly  higher  in  scholastic  attainment 
than  the  average  of  the  student  "body.  They  seem  to  have  a  deep 
sense  of  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  that  is  being  afforded 
them  to  go  to  coUege.  This  appreciation  and  gratitude  reflects 
itself  in  the  type  of  work  they  do  for  the  aid  they  are  receiving  and 
in  their  school  grades.  In  the  student-aid  program  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  same  benefits  accrue  to  the  student  as  in  other  phases 
of  the  N.  Y.  A.  program;  and,  In  addition  to  affording  immediate 
relief  and  emplojTaent,  these  students  are  fitting  themselves  to 
become  more  useful  and  self-sustaining  citizens  when  they  finish 
their  college  work. 

In  order  that  you  may  know  Jtist  how  heavy  the  demand  Is  for 
this  typ)e  of  aid,  may  we  say  that  our  applications  the  past  year 
were  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the  funds  that  could  be  made 
available.  Our  college  does  everything  in  its  power  to  meet  the 
needs  of  worthy  students,  but  oiu-  resources  are  very  Inadequate 
to  take  care  of  any  considerable  percentage  of  the  applications. 

The  State  administration  of  this  program  has  been  very  efficient; 
and  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  the  program  has  been  handled  at  a 
minimum  cost.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  Congress  will  give 
earnest  consideration  to  the  need  for  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
appropriation  to  the  student-aid  program. 

With  personal  good  wishes,  I  am 
Very  respectftUly  yours, 

O.  P.  Thrane,  Business  Manager. 


Toombs  &  Richardson  Drttc  Co.. 

Eastland.  Tex.,  April  18.  1939. 
Hon.  Clyde  OARRrrr, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Garrett.  In  recent  months  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  program  being  carried  out  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  in 
our  section  of  the  country.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  work  is  very 
constructive  and  much  needed  throughout  the  district  and  I  am 
sure  would  meet  the  approval  of  our  citizens  if  It  should  be  con- 
tinued  and  expanded. 

This  work  appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of  very  efficient  manage- 
ment and  fills  a  much-needed  place  for  the  youth  of  our  country 
In  giving  him  training,  which  no  doubt  would  be  impossible 
otherwise. 

If  you  can  use  your  influence  In  helping  to  continue  this  splen- 
did work  for  our  youngsters,  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  me 
as  well  as  the  citizens  of  this  district. 
Very  respectfully, 

T.  E.  Richardson. 


The  Crrr  National  Bank. 
Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  May  1,  1939. 
Hon.  Ci.YDE  L.  Garrftt. 

House  of  Reprrsentatii'es,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Garrett:  For  some  time  now  I  have  been  Interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  National  Youth  Administration,   and  I  should 
like  to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  splendid  work  carried  on 
by  this  project. 

In  the  program  of  economy  now  being  proposed  in  Washington  X 
trust  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  benefits  derived  com- 
pared to  the  small  amount  expended  in  the  carrying  on  of  this 
worthy  project,  and  hope  this  project  will  be  carried  on  as  long  a* 
possible  It  has  afforded  the  youth  of  the  Nation  an  opjxirtunlty  tO 
become  better  citizens  and  equipped  them  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
Yotirs  Tery  truly, 

I.  B.  PtESTOH.  President. 

Banccr,  Tex.,  June  2,  1939. 
Hon.  C.  L.  Gasrett, 

Congretsman,  Seventeenth  District, 

State  of  Texas,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  CoMcnasMAW:  I  notice  from  the  papers  that  the  new  ap- 
propriation will  be  passed  upon  In  the  very  near  futtire  In  regard 
to  the  If.  Y.  A.  program  for  the  coming  year.     I  also  notice  tb« 
President  is  recommending  an  Increase. 

The  public  tn  this  section  of  the  country  is  very  much  pleased 
with  the  N.  Y.  A.  work.  It  wotild  be  ImpoMdble  for  many  student* 
to  attend  school  If  this  aid  was  not  received,  and  on  the  other 
hand.  It  has  given  employment  to  the  youth  and  a  training  that 
we  are  of  the  opinion  will  do  our  country  a  great  good,  and  keep 
It  going  Americanism  rather  than  some  other  "Ism,"  which  we  all 
know  to  be  harmful  to  our  great  ccantry.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  the  Government  has  spent  money  for  where  they  re- 
ceived more  benefit  than  through  the  N.  Y.  A.  program. 

I   hope   and   trust   you   will   see   fit   to   support   the   President's 
recommendation  that  this  be  Increased  for  the  coming  year. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Hall  Walker,  Mayor. 


'It  Is  Happening  Here* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16,  1939 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Noah  M.  Mason,  of  Illinois,  before  the  Execu- 
tives' Club  of  Chicago,  also  the  introduction  by  the  president 
of  that  club,  on  Maj'  26,  1939: 

President  Beverly  W.  Howe.  Today  at  the  Executives'  Club,  a 
little  in  advance,  we  are  celebrating  Memorial  Day. 

It  Is  fitting  that  in  such  a  celebration  we  would  think  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.     Verily,  let  tis  have  him  with  us  by  description. 

Henry  Clay  Whitney,  an  Illinois  lawyer  who  practiced  on  the  cir- 
cuit with  Lincoln  and  in  the  practice  of  law  at  least  for  many  years 
was  one  of  Lincoln's  most  Intimate  associates,  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"Life  on  the  Circuit  With  Lincoln"  which  is  prized  by  all  Lincoln 
lovers  who  possess  a  copy  and  craved  by  all  who  do  not  own  one. 

To  Whitney,  more  than  to  any  other  man  unless  it  is  Herndon, 
Lincoln's  law  partner,  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  what  we  know 
about  Lincoln  before  he  was  Inaugurated  President.  Whitney  thus 
describes  Lincoln: 

"He  was  6  feet  and  4  Inches  In  height,  his  legs  and  arms  were 
disproportionately  long,  his  feet  and  hands  were  abnormally  large. 
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hr  wa»  Bwkward  !n  hto  trait  and  actions  His  skin  was  dark  sallow 
cr!or  his  rpatTir«*s  w^re  ccars".  his  rxprcssion  kind  and  amiable:  n.s 
c-es  were  Indicative  of  dwp  reflecttcn:  and  In  times  of  rcpcse  of 
dMp  soiTow  as  will  His  hwd  was  high,  but  not  large;  his  forehead 
WM  bro«l  at  the  base,  but  retreated  He  wore  a  hat  measuring 
and  one-ctphth.  Hm  ears  were  large:  his  hair  ccarse.  black,  and 
tawhy.  which  stood  out  all  over  his  head,  with  no  appearance  of  even 
havmc;  been  combed  '" 

-^Wllh  Lincoln  with  us  on  this  occasion  In  such  wise,  we  are  pleased 
to  have  as  our  s^f^t  »p«aker  a  Member  of  the  prei-ent  Comjreas  which 
has  demonstrated  and  srlves  promise  of  further  man!festir.K  that  it 
,.  H.  f-.rmined  that  we  shall  r>ot  k»e  now  what  Lincoln  favtd  for  us 
rteo»  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
t,,-  ,.- .  iAc  shall  r)Ol  perish  fr.om  the  rarth  "  •        ; 

tV.e  subject  our  f««»t  speaker  has  cho*etJ  la  It  Is  Happenin*? 
Here  "  I  »m  pleaM<S  to  present  the  Coo«reMiDan  from  the  Twe.f tti 
Di*trtct  r4  ii.itM^M  Hon   J«  M  Umom.  <A  Offiia^     (Applause  | 

Hon  K  U  U»ftf>n  Mr  Chsfrmsli.  mtmfwrs  nt  the  Extfcutliftm 
Club  and  f»i/-«*»  I  h^v*  b^-^n  n  srtKiOl  Utatfttr  Uit  ib»ny-'->drt  y^ar•, 
»n%  ttehtxA  tea/  hm  have  thlttf*  tunppcn  t«L  Utem  tto*t  oo  othrr  clju* 

©r  fcroup  tA  pe<'pl*  »>••.  ^    .,_„.„ 

Wot  UtaHmace.  tout*  fnr  year*  tp  crw  ot  the  bojrs  In  the  Og^^vny 
Mbool  w»  rvparUd  to  me  as  not  (ettttiK  along  vry  well  tn  Mrh  ol 
•nd  clvinK  •    'Iters  conetdersble  trouble.    After  Uive«tt)^un«{ 

tb^  CiM»e  I  that  the  tuty  wae  not  a  bad  bir,  at  all.  but  that 

he  had  K^tui*  m  with  seme  older  bojra  who  were  having  a  bad 
M.fluence  iip')fi  him 

80  I  '  'o  invite  the  parents  In  for  a  conference      As  usual 

on  occ.i  r  that  kind.  It  was  only  the  better  half  cf  the  house 

that  respuntied  to  the  invitation.  After  talking  the  suuation  over  1 
with  the  good  lady  and  pointing  out  the  difflcullies  to  her,  I  sug-  I 
gested  that  she  havo  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  boy  to  see  11  she  , 
could  not  get  him  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways.  j 

While  I  was  making  that  request  of  her.  she  Interrupted  me  j 
with  the  exclamation:  "That  won't  do  at  all.  Professor:  that  wont  ■ 
do  at  all:  he  wont  listen  to  me.  He  wont  listen  to  anybody  but  1 
darn  fools.     You'd  better  talk  to ^ him."     1  Laughter.]  ! 

And  someone  In  this  club  thought  I  had  better  come  and 
talk  to  you  today. 

I  have  been  flUin»  Congressman  Drts'  place  on  several  occasions, 
speaking  enfjagements  that  he  could  not  fill,  and  !n  these  various  , 
places  I  describe  Conf^ressman  Dies  as  a  six-foot-two.  red-blooded,  ', 
double-fisted  Texas  Democrat.  He  wears  a  No.  12  shoe.  He  is  a 
real  man  And  here  I  am  a  little,  squatty,  runty  fellow  wearing 
a  six-and-a-half  shoe,  and  a  Republican  at  that,  trying  to  fill 
his  shoes      (Applause  ) 

It  Is  not  always  easy  to  do  that.  Your  chairman  called  atten- 
tion to  the  near  approach  of  Memorial  Day.  and  he  painted  for 
you  a  picture  of  Lincoln  in  the  raw.  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  we  needed  Lincoln's  spirit  abroad 
in   this  land  we   nTd   it   today.      (Applause  ) 

I  have  made  many  Memorial  Day  addresses,  and  they  usually 
cover  a  brief  review  of  the  past  history,  a  description  of  the  present. 
and  a  preview  of  the  future.  I  am  leaving  out  that  review  of  the 
pust.  and  my  message  today  will  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  this  Nation  now,  as  we  have  learned  it  on  the 
Dies  committee,  and.  perhaps,  a  suggestion  as  to  what  the  future 
will  be  if  we  do  not  take  the  pio|>er  steps, 

I  think  every  man  in  this  room  has  heard  more  than  once  the 
statement:  "It  cant  happen  here."  Perhaps  most  of  you  have  said, 
as  I  have,  many  times:  "It  can't  happen  here." 

Why,  I  have  been  buttonholed  during  the  past  5.  6.  7  years  by 
Leglcnnaires  who  tried  to  convince  me  of  a  "red  "  menace  in  this 
country,  and  I  have  said  with  a  shrug  of  my  shoulder,  "Oh,  it  might 
happen  In  Russia  where  dO  percent  or  more  of  the  people  are  illit- 
erate, but  it  can't  happen  here  '"  And  I  have  been  buttonholed  by 
members  of  the  Kniyhts  of  Columbus  and  Catholic  leaders  in  this 
State  and  in  the  Nation,  and  have  had  them  call  to  my  attention 
tMs  supposed  "rod"  menace,  and  I  have  given  them  the  same  answer: 
"It  can  t  happen  here" 

rvroCNCE    THAT    IT    IS    HAPPENING    HERE 

Up  until  a  year  ago  I  would  have  given  you  that  answer,  but 
the  revelation!  the  sworn  statements,  the  written  evidence  that 
would  be  acceptable  in  any  court  in  the  land,  that  has  been  pre- 

ited  to  the  Dies  Committee,  has  ch  tnged  my  opinion  on  that 
situation,  and  I  apologize  to  those  Legionnaires  and  to  those 
Catholic  leaders  who  recognized  this  menace  long  before  any  of 
the  rest  of  us  did,  and  I  now  say,  "It  is  happening  here  "  And 
I  want  to  give  you  enough  evidence  In  this  talk  ol  mine  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  Is  happening  here 

One  of  the  chief  witnesses  before  our  committee.  Dr.  J,  B. 
Matthews,  made  this  statement: 

••Communism  has  made  more  progress  In  the  United  States 
during  the  last  ."S  years  than  It  had  made  m  the  50-year  period 
previous  to  that  tiine."' 

And  when  I  asked  him  how  he  accounted  lor  that  rapid  progress 
he  gave  four  reasons,  which  I  want  to  give  to  you.  They  are 
worth  considering. 

REASONS     N08.     1     AND    2 

"First."  he  said,  "this  so-called  depression  has  lasted  so  long  that 
It  has  brought  about  mass  discontent  and  mass  discontent" — 
these   are  his   words — "makes  fertile   sell   for  communistic   crops." 

Well,  that  statement  does  not  need  any  explanation.  It  Is 
our  job.  however,  to  remove  that  fertile  soil,  mass  discontent,  as 
•oon  as  poaslble. 


His  second  statement  was  this:  "High  Government  oQclals  have, 
through  speeches,  radio  addreases.  and  WTitten  statements,  delib- 
erately created  or  engendered  class  hatreds  In  this  country  of  curs, 
and  cla.ss  hatreds  make  an  excellent  seedbed  lor  communistic 
seed."    Think  that  over.  „     .., 

And  If  you  review  the  past  year  or  two — Ickes.  Jackson.  Hopkins,  . 
mouthpieces  cf  the  President,  and  the  name  callings  that  they 
have  been  spreading  over  this  country  of  otu-s.  deliberately  cre- 
ating class  hatreds  indicting  a  whole  group  of  people,  the  lndu'9- 
trla'-ls's.  by  the  words  "economic  royalists"  when  It  only  ap-pUes 
to  1  or  2  percent  of  the  group — you  know  what  that  witness 
meant  when  hf  said  high  O  ivemment  cfflcials  have  dcUbcrattly 
been  creating  class  hatred  In  th:s  land  ol  ours. 

And  H  me  tell  ymi  people  these  seme  men  decry  wee  hatrrd 
and  prejudice  and  -  hatred  and  prejtidicc,  but  they  delib- 

erately set  »b»»ut  (  class  hatred.    I  say  claam  hatred  U  • 

twin  brother  to  rnct  haired  and  religiotjs  hatred,  arwl  there  i« 
no  place  in  Ihtt  land  of  ours  f-^  any  <>i  tboae  broth-rs,  becauM 
wh-^e  on«  M  creat  >d  it  ineinuWy  engenders  the  oth.-r. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  »ay  that  our  inventigaiors  all  over 
this  c<rtintry  report  to  us  that  there  Is  a  *WKf.  an  upsweep,  not 
only  of  <Ujmi  hatred,  but  ot  rehipous  hatreds  and  race  haired*  m 
this  country  of  ours — pknty  of  erldence  of  It, 

KZAMon  no.  3 
The  third  reason  that  witness  advanced  for  this  rapid  spread  of 
communism    Is   thh:   "High    Government    omclals    have    net    only 
sympathized  with  but  they  have  actually  encouraged  communistic 
leaders  in  their  activities  in  this  Nation  ol  ours." 

Immediately  I  calle<l  the  witness  on  that  and  said,  "That  Is  a 
strong  statement  to  make.  Mr.  Witness:  what  Is  your  evldencf?" 

He  smiled  and  paid:  "Congressman,  what  about  this  man  BndR?s 
on  the  west  coast?  He  Is  an  alien— a  guest,  as  It  were.  In  this 
country  of  ours.  He  is  a  Communist  and  you  have  his  Com- 
munist card  In  your  flies,"  And  we  have.  We  secured  It  from 
the  Labor  Department. 

And  he  continued:  "He  has  preached  the  overthrow  of  this 
Government  by  force  from  many  public  platforms,  and  you  have 
sworn  statements  to  that  cflfe  t:  and  preaching  the  overthrow  of 
this  Government  by  force  under  our  present  law  by  an  alien  Is 
a  deportable  offense.  He  has  been  picked  up  twice  to  face  depor- 
tation proceedings. 

"The  first  time  they  were  canceled  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  second  time  they  were  Indefinitely  postponed  awaiting  a 
decision  of  the  Svipremc  Court  In  the  so-called  Strecher  case. 
Wouldn't  ycu  say  that  was  not  only  sympathizing  with  but  en- 
couraging communistic  leaders  in  their  activities?" 

And  then  he  said:  "If  that  Is  not  enough,  what  about  the 
Governor  of  Muhigan" — who  was  the  Governor,  now  ex-Governor — 
"who.  when  the  sit-down  strikes  were  called  In  Michigan,  called 
out  the  State  Militia?  What  for?  To  protect  the  sit-downers  in 
their  Illegal  possession  of  property  and  to  prevent  American  citi- 
zens. 75  percent  of  the  workmen  In  each  of  those  cases,  or  more, 
who  wanted  to  work,  from  going  in  and  pulling  them  out  by 
force  Wouldn't  you  say  that  that  was  sympathizing  with  and 
encouraging  communistic  leaders  in  their  activities,  particularly 
when  the  sit-down  strike  technique  was  first  used  in  France  by 
the  Communist  leaders  there,  and  It  worked  so  successfully  that 
the  Communist  leaders  of  the  C.  I.  O.  adopted  it  and  used  It  In 
those  strikes  there  m  Michigan?" 

You  people  will  recall  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  that  time  was 
asked  whether  sit-down  strikes  were  illegal,  and  her  an.swcr  was: 
"The  legality  or  illegality  of  sit-down  strikes  has  not  been  deter- 
mined as  yet  by  the  Court,  and  we  shall  not  act  until  they  have 
been  determined  by  the  Court."  Thank  God,  they  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  Court,  lately. 

REASON   NO.   4 

The  fourth  reason  that  he  a:lvanced  for  the  rapid  spread  of 
communism  In  this  Nation  of  ours  was  this:  "Federal  funds  have 
been  generously  used  to  advance  the  cause  of  communism  in  the 
United  States.  Your  tax  money  and  my  tax  money  has  been  gen- 
erously used. " 

Again  I  called  the  witness  and  said:  "Dcflnite,  concrete  evidence 
of  that,  please!" 

He  smiled  and  said:  "Congressman.  I  am  leaving  that  statement 
stand  as  I  have  made  It  wlthcut  any  evidence,  because  I  know  your 
committee  Is  going  to  have  before  It  many  witnesses  from  New  "York 
City  in  the  next  2  or  3  days  who  will  testify  and  give  you  plenty  ol 
evidence  to  back  up  that  statement." 

And.  sure  enough,  for  3  days  we  listened  lo  testimony  from 
the  W.  P  A.  and  the  Federal  theater  projects  of  New  York  City, 
which  proved  conclusively,  and  which  has  been  substantiated  by 
this  new  committee  of  Congress  invesiigaling  the  W.  P.  A.  Just 
lately,  that  the  Workeis'  Alliance  of  New  York  City,  a  Communist 
outfit,  controls,  dominates,  and  directs  the  Federal  theater  proj- 
ect of  New  York  City,  for  whose  support  we  appropriated  some 
$47,000,000  a  year  ago. 

What  have  been  their  activities?  They  have  been  writing,  pre- 
paring, and  presenting  communistic  plays  In  the  city  of  New 
York — presenting  them  on  high-school  platforms  and  public  plat- 
forms 

I  said.  "We  will  have  to  have  some  copies  of  those  plays  lor  our 
flies  as  evidence  to  the  statement  that  they  are  communistic  plays." 
And  they  filed  for  us  some  18  or  20  copies.  I  have  two  or  three  ol 
them  in  my  grip,  and.  take  It  from  me.  they  are  communistic  plays. 
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ABETTING     COMMUNISTIC     PHOPAGANT)A 

I  will  Just  sketch  one,  because  It  Is  a  sample.  This  one  Is 
called  "The  Revolt  ol  the  Beavers,"  The  word  "beavers"  Is 
synonymous  with  "workers."  This  is  the  synopsis  ol  the  play: 
A  little  boy  and  girl  about  9  years  ol  age  get  tired  ol  school,  play 
hookey,  go  out  into  the  woods  and  play  around  until  they  get  tired, 
fall  asleep,  and  in  their  sleep  they  dream  and  In  their  dream  they 
are  transported  by  the  north  wind  to  some  Imaginary  country 
near  the  North  Pole  called  "Beaverland." 

W^hen  they  get  to  Beaverland  they  discover  the  poor,  down-trcd- 
den.  hard-worked  beavers,  forced  to  work  long  hours  at  very  little 
pay,  little  substance,  while  the  chief  beaver  lives  In  all  the  luxury 
po<stble,  and  he  la  supported  in  hi*  control  over  the  workers  by  hu 
trained  army. 

A  beaver  professor  organlzea  a  rerolt.  Imports  arms,  overthrows 
the  government  by  force,  the  workers  take  ever,  and  tlien  they 
hare  heaven  on  «irth  In  Beaverland,  with  frequent  references  to 
the  Aittiatlon  in  Rtuwia  and  to  what  has  b«en  fotog  on  in  Russia  tn 
ttM  last  IS  or  30  years. 

Would  you  my  that  is  a  Commtsnist  propaganda  play?  And  thai 
U  the  kind  of  stuff  that  has  b««n  produead  by  the  Federal  theater 
protfvt  ot  Hew  York  City  at  our  rtpensr. 

Oh,  yes;  I  could  give  you  others.  For  exampUe,  thiTe  U  tb«  play 
calkd  "The  Class  of  '29."  built  around  eight  or  nine  college  gradu- 
ates who  went  out  In  the  world,  could  not  find  Jobs,  became  radi- 
cals, and  preach  all  through  the  play,  free  love. 

One  of  the  girls  proposes  to  one  of  the  young  men  that  they  live 
together  without  the  blessings  of  matrimony,  because  of  the  sit- 
uation. They  make  fun  of  religion  and  of  home  life  all  through 
the  play. 

That  Is  what  our  money  Is  being  spent  for.  and  It  Is  time  the 
American  people  woke  up  to  that  fact.  Oh.  I  could  go  on  and  tell 
ycu  about  the  writers  project,  a  guide  book  from  every  SUte, 
Infiltrated  with  Marxism  In  those  guide  books,  at  our  expense. 

WHY    COMMUNISM    SPREADS 

The  rapid  spread  of  communism  Is  because  of  the  mass  dis- 
content, which  we  must  attempt  to  remove,  because  of  those 
speeches  by  high  Government  officials  engendering  class  hatreds.  ^ 
because  of  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  shown  by  high  i 
Government  officials  to  communistic  leaders,  and  because  of  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to  promote  the  cause  of  com- 
munism in  the  United  States— that  Is  the  situation  we  are  facing 
as  we  approach  this  Memorial  Day, 

The  evidence  that  was  placed  before  us,  and  the  sworn  testi- 
mony, proves  conclusively  that  the  slimy  trail  ol  communism  can 
be  traced  right  Into  our  schools — college  Instructors  and  pro- 
lessors  testifying  to  the  spread  of  It  in  their  own  colleges,  not  in 
the  other  fellow's  college,  and  activities  on  their  campuees  and  ; 
what  they  are  trying  to  do  to  get  rid  of  It.  It  can  be  traced  right 
Into  the  churches  of  the  land,  the  last  place  you  would  expect  to 

find  It.  ^^      „    ..  *w  * 

Why.  the  testimony  of  Ear!  Browder  hlmsell  is  to  the  effect  that 
many  ol  the  pulpits  ol  our  land  are  occupied  by  silent  Commu- 
nists, so  lar  as  membership  Is  concerned,  but  who  thoroughly 
believe  In  the  principles  ol  communiem  and  who  try  to  preach 
communism  alongside  ol  Christianity,  and  It  won't  work.  You 
cannot  mix  communistic  principles  and  Christian  principles  at 
the  same  time.     They  do  not  mix  any  more  than  oil  and  water. 

Where  communism  thrives  Christianity  dies,  and  where  Christi- 
anity is  held  uppermost  there  Is  no  place  lor  communism. 

It  has  spread  Into  our  labor  ranks.  This  year  John  P.  Fry,  vice 
president  ol  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  testified  for  more 
than  2  days  to  the  spread  of  communism  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  units,  and 
what  he  and  others  have  been  trying  to  do  to  get  rid  of  it  in 
their  units,  and  that  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  more  than 
100  well-known  Communists  are  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  C.  I.  O.  as 
C.  1.  O.  organizers.  «nd  that  has  come  home  to  roost,  as  Homer 
Martin  could  tell  you.  ,    ^  ^    ,. 

I  want  to  give  vou  a  little  sample  ol  that.  Let  me  submit 
Senate  Document  No.  14  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  entitled 
"The  Attempt  by  Communism  to  Seize  the  American  Labor  Move- 
ment "  consisting  of  43  pages.  That  Is  the  most  complete  and 
damaging  indictment  of  the  Communists  and  Communist  objec- 
tives that  anybody  could  possibly  compile,  and  do  you  know  who 
complied  it?  John  L.  Lewis— the  great  John  L.  Lewis,  and  he 
complied  it  in  1924.  Send  and  get  a  copy  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  It  is  the  most  damning  Indictment  of  communism 
and  Its  effect  upon  the  labor  movement  that  could  be  prepared, 
and  that  same  John  L.  Lewis  now.  14  years  later,  employs  some 
of  these  Communists  that  he  decries  In  that  statement  as  labor 
organizers  lor  him  In  the  C.  I.  O. 

HOW   COMMUNISM    "HELPS  "   LABOR 

Another  little  thing  on  this  communism  In  the  labor  movement. 
I  have  here  a  lew  figures 

Akron.  Ohio.  60.000  people  20  years  ago.  270.000  now— that  tre- 
mendous growth  based  entirely  upon  the  growth  ol  the  rubber 
Industry. 

Akron.  Ohio,  paid  the  highest  wages  In  the  land,  common  work- 
ing wages — 81  an  hour  lor  women  and  $1.10  an  hour  lor  men — 
minimum  wages,  mind  you.  Yet  labor  troubles  came  Jo  Akron, 
Ohio.  2  or  3  years  ago,  mostly  Irom  Communist  leaders,  not  over 
hours,  not  over  wages. 

Akron  used  to  process  66  2  b  percent  ol  the  world  rubber  Industry. 
Today  the  rubber  industry  there  has  been  decentralized,  as  It  is 
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called.-  They  now  process  less  than  one-third  ol  the  rubber  Indus- 
try of  the  country. 

Akron.  Ohio,  has  more  people  out  of  work  running  the  streets 
and  more  people  on  relief  today  than  any  other  city  of  its  size 
In  the  United  States,  mostly  the  result  of  Communist  Influences  In 
the  labor  ranks. 

Here  Is  another  little  card:  "Ijibor  economic  loss  on  strikes."  I 
want  you  to  get  this.  During  the  4-year  period  from  1929  to  1933 
there  were  3.209  strikes  in  the  United  States.  They  Involved 
1.135.000  men.  There  was  a  total  loss  of  $260,000,000  during  that 
4-ycar  period. 

But  In  the  4-year  period  from  1933  to  1937,  the  latest  year  we 
have  complete  fltrures  upon,  there  were  12.577  strikes  or  4 
times  as  many  as  the  prevlotis  4-ycar  period.  There  were  6.399.- 
000  rrvn  frtit  of  work  because  of  those  strikes — 0  times  as 
many  as  in  the  prevlotis  4-yesr  period.  There  was  a  loss  of 
•4JWOO00OO0  as  a  TMHiIt  of  those  stnhe»--l«  times  as  murh 
as  the  previottt  4-year  period — mostly  the  result  of  Communists' 
influences  and  their  infUtratlon  in  the  labor  ranks  of  this  Nation 
of  ours. 

Is  It  time  we  took  stock,  paused,  and  wondered  wh«rc  wc  ara 
going? 

And  then,  last  but  not  least,  the  fourth  place  wt»«re  thia 
•limy  trail  of  communism  is  leading  is  into  otir  FMIcral  Govern- 
ment and  Federal  departments. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  dtnibtful  honor  of  pointing  that  out 
In  the  flriit  place  early  last  summer. 

The  Labor  Department  particularly,  the  Social  Security  Depart- 
ment particularly;  yes,  and  the  Wages  and  Hours  Division,  have 
many  well-known  Communists  occupying  key  positions  today,  and 
ycu  win  hear  more  about  that  later.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. 

Some  2  years  ago  there  were  about  15  or  16  radicals,  most  of  whom 
are  Communists,  who  were  employed  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Attorney  General's  Department.  This  was  2  years  ago.  They 
were  caught  at  subversive  activities.  They  were  fired,  as  they  shcxild 
have  been,   by  the  Attorney  General's  D.^partment. 

Get  this.  They  walked  in  a  body  up  the  street  and  secured  em- 
ployment the  same  day  from  the  Social  Security  Department,  and 
today  they  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Social  Security  Department. 
Is  it  time  we  sat  up  and  took  notice  of  the  slimy  trail  ol 
communism  in  schools,  churches,  labor  ranks,  and  Federal  depart- 
ments? 

COMMUNISTIC   DOUBLE-CROSSING    TACTICS 

What  Is  the  strategy  of  these  Communists?  According  to  their 
own  statements,  mind,  the  Trojan  horse  strategy,  up  until  about 
5  years  ago.  What  is  that?  Well,  you  all  know  the  story  ol 
how  Troy  was  captured  with  that  wooden  horse. 

Legitimate  organizations  have  Communists  inserted  into  their 
ranks — Communists  boring  from  within — to  destroy  and  to  con- 
trol legitimate  organizations  such  as  labor  organizations.  Chris- 
tian organizations.  Y.  M.  C,  A.'s,  and  the  rest  of  them.  If  you 
want  to  know  more  about  that  get  it  from  Lewis'  indictment  and 
read  it  and  you  will  know  what  was  going  on  up  until  about  5 
years  ago. 

They  have  changed  their  tactics  now.  That  was  too  slow  a 
process.  They  now  organize  themselves  into  what  are  known  as 
legal,  legitimate  organizations,  with  wonderful  objectives  for  window 
dressing,  and  inside  those  legal  organizations  they  have  small 
holding  companies  or  illegal  organizations  that  control  and  dom- 
inate and  direct  the  activities  of  the  big  organizations.  There  are 
some  100  of  those  in  the  United  States  today.  They  are  known 
a  united  front  organizations,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  and  I  will  describe  it 
to  you  because  it  is  typical  of  all  the  others. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  It?  You  know,  in  the  name  of  a  good 
many  ol  these  organizations  you  will  find  the  word  "peace"  Well, 
everybody  Is  lor  peace.     That  Is  part  ol  the  window  dressing— to 

attract.  ,     ^    . 

The  American  League  lor  Peace  and  Democracy,  organized  in 
1933.  receives  orders  Irom  Stalin  in  Moscow.  This  Is  how.  It  hap- 
pened :  „ 

In  1933  Stalin  became  alarmed  at  the  rise  of  fascism.  He  saw 
what  he  thought  an  inevitable  death  struggle  between  fascism  on 
one  side  and  communism  on  the  other,  and  he  decided  the  situa- 
tion was  serious  enough  to  call  In  the  executive  conunlttee  of 
the  Internationale  to  Moscow. 

Earl  Browder  was  our  delegate  at  that  meeting.  They  discussed 
the  situation.  Here  was  Hitler  coming  Into  power  In  Germany. 
Mussolini  rattling  the  sword  in  Italy.  Japan  already  having  gob- 
bled up  Manchuria  and  making  a  puppet  state  out  of  It.  They 
discussed  the  situation  and  decided  that  they  would  organize 
what  is  known  as  the  popular  front  government  in  France,  which 
is  the  government  of  France  today,  the  popular  front  government 
in  Spain,  which  was  the  popular  government  of  Spain  known  as 
the  Royalists. 

But  the  United  States.  Canada.  Australia,  and  some  other  coun- 
tries were  not  ready  for  the  popular-front  government.  They  had 
to  be  brought  to  It  by  degrees  So,  they  thought,  they  will  or- 
ganize what  Is  known  as  the  vmlted  front  government  or  a  united 
front  organization  to  bring  it  on  by  degrees,  and  that  is  what 
thes?  united  front  organizations  are. 

Stalin  gave  Earl  Browder  orders  to  come  back  to  America  and 
organize  what  then  was  called  the  '•American  League  Against  War 
and  Fascism "  which  was  changed  about  2  years  ago — and,  by  the 
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W.7.  tt  wu  changed  at  the  «une  time  In  Canada  "^^ Australia 
and  wveral  othrr  countnr!v--from  Amertcan  League  Against  War 
«d  ^^m  to  the  American  Leaffue  for  Peace  and  Democrary. 
That  at)UndB  better.     It  attracts  more  fllea.  ,        t^  ^ 

That    IB    the    origin    of    the    American    League    for    Peace    and 

This  wltnes*  of  ours.  Dr  J  B  Matthews,  was  Its  first  president 
•nd  was  Its  president  until  late  in  1935.  when  he  became  so  dis- 
•usted  with  thr  whole  thing  and  bepan  to  realize  what  was  going 
on  that  since  then  he  has  been  trying  to  undo  what  he  had  been 
dolnR  before  ,  ,  _ 

There  are  four  kinds  of  members  in  this  American  League  for 
Peact  and  Democracy  and  simUar  organizations.  What  are  they? 
Active  Communists,  occupying  strategic  pceitlona  and  dcmg  most 
of  the  work.  Fellow  travelers,  who  are  Communists  at  heart  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but  do  not  take  out  a  membership 
card  because  they  wuiit  to  deny  that  they  are  Communists,  and 
•o  they  are  called  fellow  travelers. 

Dr  MatthewK  wa^  one.  They  go  around  to  the  different  college 
eampusos  and  church  pulpits  lecturing  as  liberals,  and  when  any- 
one accuses  them  of  being  a  Communist  the  answer  Is,  "No;  I 
am  not  a  Communist." 

STOOGES.  DtJPES.   AND  DECOYS 

The  third  class  Is  an  Interesting  class.  There  are  none  here  In 
that  class.  They  have.  Interchangeably,  three  names:  Stooges, 
dupes,  and  decoys  Who  are  they?  The  stooges,  dupes,  or  decoys 
are  the  out-^tandrng  people  of  the  Nation  In  university  life.  In 
church  life  In  Government  life,  names  that  have  great  publicity 
Talu«^  and  if  they  can  get  one  of  those  fellows  to  speak  :it  one  of 
their  meetings  It  gives  prestige  and  standing  to  that  organization 
and  thus  helps  attract  the  Innocent. 

Who  are  the>e  stooges  and  dupes?     I  could  name  a  lot  of  them. 

By  the  way.   It  was  In   this  connection  that  poor  little  Shirley 

Temples  nam*  wa.s  brought  In.  and  the  Dies  Committee  was  held 

up  to  scorn  for  trying  to  say  that  poor  little  Shirley  Temple  was  a 

Communist      Not  so  at  all. 

The  evidence  that  was  pre«*nted  showed  some  eight  or  nine  or 
the  prominent  movie  stars  of  this  Nation,  for  publicity  purposes, 
signed  a  letter  of  commendation  to  a  certain  achievement  of  a  ., 
Communist  newspaper  In  Paris  called  "LeCour."  and  poor  little  ; 
Shirley's  name  was  added  to  the  list,  and  that  Is  all  Shirley  Temple  ; 
knew  about  the  thing. 

But  get  this  Sixty  Members  of  Congress  signed  a  manifesto  to 
the  so-called  Loyalist  government  of  Spain,  but  which  was  a  popu- 
lar front  government,  on  having  achieved  successful  resistance  for 
1  year  against  the  Franco  forces,  and  two  of  those  Congressmen 
went  over  there  and  gave  their  personal  blessings  at  the  front. 

Thank  God.  those  two  are  not  In  Congress  now.     |  Applause.  1 

Does  that  mean  those  60  Congressmen  were  Communists?  Not 
a  bit  I  know  many  of  them.  They  are  as  good  Americans  as  any 
one  in  this  room.  But  they  were  dupes,  shall  we  say?  They  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing  and  have  regretted  It,  of  course, 
since  the  publicity. 

And  let  me  tell  you  something  else.  When  we  were  having 
that  testimony  before  us.  the  same  day  the  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  speaking  on  the  campus  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Youth  Congress  that  was 
the  host  to  the  World  Youth  Congress,  and  35  out  of  the  50  dele- 
gates to  that  congress  were  representatives  of  the  Communist  or- 
ganizations— a  straight  out-and-out  Communist  organization. 

Let  me  read  what  the  American  Youth  Congress  stands  for: 
"The  American  Youth  Congreee  fights  for  peace  because,  among 
other  things,  it  means  that  the  world  proletariat  Is  given  still 
more  time  to  rally  Its  forces  for  the  final  overthrow  of  caplUUsm." 

Does  that  mean  that  the  Presidents  wife  Is  a  Communist?     No. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  President  s  wife  sympathizes  with  and 
encourages  communism?     Not  necessarily. 

But  11  does  mean  that  her  name  and  the  name  of  the  highest 

;  office  in  the  land  was  used  to  give  prestige  and  standing  to  that 

organization    that    Is   an   out-and-out    umted    front    organization. 

That  is  what  it  means.     And  I  think  It  Is  time  that  we  awoke  to 

what  Is  going  on  In  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

AMEMCAN    COMMUNISTIC    PHOCRAM 

What  Is  the  program  of  the  American  Communists?  I  will  tell 
Tou  what  It  Is.  from  their  own  statement.  It  Is  the  overthrow 
of  the  present  party  In  power,  the  so-called  Democratic  Party, 
but  really  New  Deal  Party.     How  are  they  going  to  do  It? 

This  Is  their  program:  Drive  a  wedge  In  between  the  left 
wing  and  the  right  wing,  split  them  In  two,  and  we  on  Capitol 
I  Hill  have  evidence  every  day  that  that  wedge  Is  more  than  half- 
way driven  through.  And  let  me  suggest  to  youjhat  the  Presi- 
dent's purge  pn^ram  gave  more  Impetus  to  that  wedge  than  any 
other  thing  that  has  happened,  and  drove  It  further  In.  And  that 
Is  the  situation  of  the  party  that  now  holds  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  President  deliberately  played  the 
game  of  the  Communists,  but  he  certaUily  played  Into  their  hands 
In  that  purge  program  of  his. 

What  after  they  overthrow  the  party  In  power?  Their  program 
has  been  changed  since,  but  this  was  their  program  a  year  ago: 
"Place  in  power  the  F^armer-Labor  Party."  Why?  Because  the 
Communists  hold  the  'Strategic  positions  In  that  Farmer-Labor 
Party  and  can  control  and  dominate  It  the  minute  they  get  In  the 
•addle.  ^  ., 

What  next?  Why.  the  next  thing  Is  to  overthrow  capltallnn. 
which  Is  the  final  purpose  of  the  Communists,  and  to  bankrupt 


the  Nation.  Why  bankrupt  the  Nation?  It  Is  necessary  to  bank- 
runt  the  Nation  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  bring  about  that  condi- 
ton  of  chaos  that  requires  a  receiver  to  be  appointed  to  take  over, 
and  that  receiver  naturally  and  logically  will  be  this  militant,  well- 
organized,  aggressive  group  known  as  the  Am"l(^n  Communist^ 
And  then  what?  They  wlU  have  heaven  on  earth  In  America.  Just 
as  they  have  heaven  on  earth  In  Russia  today.  _..       , 

God  save  us  from  that  kind  of  a  heaven  on  earth.  I  want 
none  of  It.     [Applause  ] 

That  program  has  been  changed  or  revised— not  given  up  but 
revised— in  view  of  last  fall's  elections  when  so  many  of  the 
Farmer-Labor  Party  candidates  went  down  to  defeat. 

This  Is  their  program  now,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Wlt- 
ne«=ses  and  evidence  that  we  secured  under  subpona  last  week: 
If  they  can  get  America  Involved  In  a  European  war— every  leading 
Communist  In  the  United  States,  although  they  are  all  for  peace 
supposedly.  Is  doing  his  darnedest  to  encourage  the  Involvement  of 
America  Into  a  European  war  at  this  present  time- they  don  t 
have  to  wait  5.  10,  or  15  years  to  take  over.  They  can  Im- 
mediately take  over  under  the  dlctetor  powers  that  are  always  In 
evidence  during  wartime.  .      ,:,     i      i     « 

Read  your  morning's  papers  on  what  went  on  In  England—a 
dictator  over  Industry  In  democratic  England,  getting  ready  for 
the  war;  and  there  are  dictator  bills  before  us  In  Congress— the 
May  bill  of  2  years  ago.  and  there  Is  the  Lee  bill  before  us  today. 
There  Is  another  bill  that  would  confiscate  practically  all  of  the 
profit  during  war.  If  we  are  involved  in  war,  as  sure  as  night 
follows  day.  we  will  come  out  of  It  not  a  democracy  but  something 
very  close  to  what  they  have  In  Soviet  ^Russia  today  or  In  Germany 
todav.     God  forbid! 

Now,  that  Is  a  fantastic  program.  Isn't  It?  It  can't  happen  here? 
I  tell  you  men  It  Is  hapj)enlng  here.  This  communistic  business 
Is  working  todav  Just  like  yeast  In  dough,  quietly  permeating  the 
whole  lump.  If  there  are  any  doctors  present.  It  Is  working  Just 
like  a  deadly  virus  Injected  Into  the  blood  stream  of  the  body 
politic,  poisoning  the  whole  of  It. 

WHAT  SHOTTLD  BE  DONE 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  Is  to  bring  this  out  Into"  the 
stinllght  of  public  opinion,  air  It,  let  the  people  know  what  la 
going  on.  Then  we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  It.  It  Is  not 
dangerous  then.  It  cannot  live  and  thrive  In  the  sunlight  of 
public  opinion,  but  It  Is  certainly  deadly  as  long  as  It  Is  working 
underneath,  permeating  the  lump  quietly  and  very  efficiently. 

What  should  be  dene?     I  have  been  asked  that  many  times.     I 
have   said:    "Wby,   take  every  Communist   and   ever>-   parlor   pink, 
and  we  have  too  many  of  them,  send  them  over  to  Russia,  make 
I    them  live  there  3  or  4  years  imtll  they  get  their  bellies  full  of  it. 
'    and  you  won't  need  to  worry  about  them  any  more."     ]  Applause.) 
'        This  beautiful  Idealistic  thing  called  communism  as  pictured,  and 
1    this  dirty,  filthy  thing  that  is  communism  In  reality,  are  two  dif- 
ferent things 

Now,  it  is  our  Job  and  we  had  better  attend  to  It.  We  are  Just 
10  years  late  In  tackling  It.  and  now  some  would  turn  our  atten- 
tion from  our  real  Job  at  home  to  an  idealistic  Internationalist 
something  abroad.  Our  real  Job  is  to  put  those  ten  or  twelve 
million  men  to  work  and  get  rid  of  this  mass  discontent  which 
makes  fertile  soil.     [Applause. I 

Our  real  Job  Is  to  stop  men  In  high  positions  from  deliberately 
creating  the  seedbed  for  communistic  seed  by  preaching  class 
hatreds  and  race  hatreds  and  religious  hatreds.  There  Is  no  place 
In  this  Government  of  ours  for  that.  Go  back  to  the  founding 
fathers,  go  back  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  There  is  no  place  for  class  hatreds  and  prejudices  here. 
Let  us  stop  that  and  tackle  the  real  Job.  That  is  what  we  are 
facing  this  Memorial  Day. 

I  shall  close  with  a  little  poem.  As  a  school  man  I  have  had 
thousands  of  school  children  memorize  It.  I  have  been  a  school 
man  In  a  very  small  town,  composed  of  17  different  nationalities, 
three-fourths  of  the  population  either  foreign-born  or  foreign- 
born  parents.  I  required  this  little  poem  to  be  taught  In  every 
room  until  when  my  students  went  through  the  grades  most  of 
them  could  recite  It.  This  Is  my  Idea  of  Americanism.  It  Is 
called  "The  Patriot's  Creed": 

"If  I  knew  a  better  land  In  this  glorious  world  of  ours. 
Where  a  man  gets  bigger  money  or  Is  working  shorter  hours; 
If  the  Briton  or  the  Frenchman  had  an  easier  life  than  mine. 
I'd  pack  my  goods  this  minute  axid  I'd  sail  across  the  brine. 

"But  I  notice  when  an  alien  wants  a  land  of  hope  and  cheer 
And  a  future  for  his  children  he  comes  out  and  settles  here. 
Here's  the  glorious  land  of  freedom,  here's  the  mllk-and-honey  goal. 
For  the  peasant  out  of  Russia,  for  the  long  subjected  Pole. 

"  TIs  here  the  sons  of  Italy  and  the  men  of  Aiistrla  turn 
For  the  comforts  of  their  bodies  and  the  wages  they  can  earn. 
And  with  all  that  men  complain  of  and  with  all  that  goes  amiss 
There's  no  happier,  better  nation  on  this  world's  broad  face  than 
this. 

"So  I'm  thinking  when  I  listen  to  the  walls  of  discontent 
As  some  Communist  agitator  spreads  his  evil  sentiment 
That  these  enemies  of  freedom  who  are  spreading  sin  and  shame 
In  this  glorious  land  of  freedom  should  go  back  from  whence 
they  came 

"And  I  hold  It  is  the  duty,  rich  or  poor,  of  everyone 
Who  enjoys  this  Nation's  blessings  to  be  all -American." 

(Applause.] 
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If  and  when  we  get  the  masses  to  thinking  and  acting  along 
these  lines.  I  verily  believe  we  will  have  no  occasion  for  fvurther 
concern  over  the  preservation  of  our  Nation.     [Applause.] 


Dedication  of  the  Palestine  Pavilion  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  16,  1939 


ADDRESSES  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  PALESTINE 
PAVILION  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR.  MAY  28. 
1939 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following  mes- 
sage of  Governor  Lehman,  read  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Po- 
letti.  and  speeches  made  by  Senator  King.  Mayor  LaGuardia. 
Emil  Ludwig,  Dr.  Einstein,  Dr.  Wise,  Dr.  Weizmann,  Dr. 
Goldstein.  Dr.  Goldman,  Mrs.  Moses  P.  Epstein,  George 
Backer,  and  Louis  Lipsky,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Palestine 
Pavilion  on  Sunday,  May  28,  1939,  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.  1939: 

MESSAGE     FilOM     GOV      HERBERT     H.     LEHMAN,     OF     NEW     YORK,    READ     BY 
LT.    GOV.     CHARLES    A.     POLETTI 

It  would  have  been  a  source  of  very  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  participating  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  Palestine  Pavilion.  Unfortunately,  however,  official 
engagements  of  long  standing  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
me  to  remain  In  Albany  today.  I  have,  however,  asked  my  col- 
league. Lt.  Gov.  Charles  Polettl.  to  bring  you  my  greetings  and 
good  wishes  in  the  following  message: 

Many  thousands  of  men  and  women  pioneers  have  gone  to 
Palestine  with  the  single  purpose  of  escaping  from  cruel  oppression 
and  of  reviving  a  cultural  and  spiritual  history  of  which  they, 
like  ourselves,  are  justly  proud,  and  which  Indeed  has  vastly 
added  to  the  civilization  and  humanity  of  the  world.  These  men 
and  women  have  been  real  pioneers,  brave  and  strong,  undergoing 
Indescribable  hardships  on  the  road  to  the  Promised  Land  and 
accepting  cheerfully  great  sacrifices  for  years  after  their  arrival. 
Like  the  pioneers  of  our  own  country,  their  lives  have  frequently 
been  austere  and  somber,  with  little  or  no  material  comfort. 
They  have  tolled  early  and  late  to  wrest  a  hard  living  from  the 
soil.  They  have  gone  out  Into  the  lands  that  have  been  desert 
for   centuries   and   have   turned   the   deserts   Into   garden   spots. 

They  have  been  producers  and  builders  of  their  country.  They 
have  worked  In  the  fields  and  In  the  orchards.  They  have  cre- 
ated Irrigation;  they  have  built  roads  and  power  plants,  and  fac- 
tories and  hospitals.  They  have  not  been  ambitious  for  wealth 
and  power.  Their  standard  of  success  and  accomplishment  has 
not  been  measured  In  terms  of  material  or  worldly  gain,  but  by 
those  things  which  make  for  character,  spirituality,  and  Idealism. 
In  spite  of  the  rigor  of  their  life,  which  taxed  body  and  soul,  they 
have  vlsloned  and  built  universities,  schools,  hospitals,  and  orphan 
asylums.  They  have  drained  the  marshes  to  eliminate  the  dread 
Bcourge  of  malaria,  which  for  generations  decimated  the  country. 
They  have  created  a  modern  water  supply  and  sewers  to  combat 
tj-phold.  They  have  Introduced  Intelligent  nursing  service,  which 
has  lessened  mortality  and  Illness,  and  eased  the  bed  of  suffering 
of  thousands.  In  no  place  In  the  world  has  there  been  evidenced 
greater  social  consciousness  or  more  constructive  effort  to  Improve 
the  conditions  of  living. 

And  In  everything  that  they  have  done,  whether  It  was  mate- 
rial m  character,  such  as  the  building  of  roads  and  power  plants 
and  orchards,  or  social,  such  as  the  elimination  of  disease,  the 
care  of  the  sick,  and  the  furthering  of  education,  the  Jews  have 
shared  the  results  of  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  with  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

No  act  of  theirs — save  of  a  purely  religious  character — has  been 
reserved  for  their  use  alone.  In  every  Instance  all  the  elements  of 
the  population— Jew,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan— English, 
American.  European,  and  Asiatic- shared  alike  In  the  benefits. 
Their  efforts  were  truly  community-wide  and  country-wide.  They 
did  all  these  things  secure  in  the  guarantees  which  had  been 
given  them. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  world  In  general — Jew  and 
gentile  alike— will  be  willing  to  have  that  work,  so  well  carried 
on,  nullified:   the  sacrifices  of  generations  brought  to  naught. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  anticlimax  If  at  this  most  sad  and  critical 
moment  in  Jewish  history  Jewish  Immigration  to  Palestine  should 
be   stopped   or    greatly   curtailed,   and   the   obligations   recognized 


In  the  Palestine  mandate  repudiated.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
right-thinking  peoples  of  the  world  will  regard  as  cruel  and  un- 
warranted any  action  which  would  make  even  narrower  the 
difficult  path  of  great  masses  of  homeless  Jews  seeking  a  place  of 
security  and  peace. 

This  pavilion  brings  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  of  other 
countries  visual  evidence  of  what  a  brave  group  cf  men  and 
women  have  been  able  to  accomplish  against  great  odds  through 
the  strength  of  their  vigor  and  courage  and  Idealism. 

But  It  Is  more  than  that. 

It  Is  a  symbol  of  peace  and  liberty,  of  tolerance,  and  of  good 
will,   of  spiritual   aspirations,   and  of   the   right   to   free   worship. 

These  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  true  democracy 
and  of  all  true  religion. 

They  are  the  spirit  in  which  this  pavilion  was  built  and  In  which 
It  is  dedicated  to  mankind.  May  It  carry  a  message  of  good  will 
to  all  the  world. 


ADDRESS    BY     HON.    WILLIAM     H.     KING,    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR     FROM 

UTAH 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  meet  In  this  magnificent  temple  of  peace  and  to  speak 
from  the  same  platform  with  Dr.  Einstein,  one  of  the  greatest 
scientists  of  his  age. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  the  dedication  of  the  Jewish  Palestine 
Pavilion  should  be  celebrated  In  the  Court  of  Peace.  For  the 
Jewish  people  have  throughout  the  centuries  been  dedicated  to 
the  Ideals  ot  peace.  We  can  have  no  more  graphic  demonstration 
of  Its  devotion  to  peace  than  the  heroic  self-restraint  which  the 
Jewish  settlers  in  Palestine  displayed  in  the  face  of  violent  pro- 
vocation on  the  part  of  the  Arab  terrorists  during  the  past  3  years. 
And  even  at  this  crucial  hour  for  the  Jewish  homeland — an  hour 
in  which  the  entire  civilized  world  Is  shocked  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment's unconscionable  repudiation  of  its  sacred  pledges  under 
the  Balfour  declaration  and  the  League  of  Nations  mandate — the 
Jews  of  Palestine  have  shunned  the  use  of  violence  In  registering 
their  protest  and  indignation.  As  long  as  the  Jews  continue  to 
answer  White  Papers  with  further  colonization  and  broader  settle- 
ment activities,  what  they  have  so  gloriously  built  In  Palestine  will 
endure  long  after  the  Hitlers  and  Mussollnls  have  passed  from  the 
earth. 

What  a  remarkable  spirit  of  faith  and  optimism  the  Jews  pos- 
sess! Is  It  not  the  highest  Idealism  that  has  sustained  Jewish 
pioneers  in  building  up  a  homeland  at  a  time  when  in  so  many 
other  parts  cf  the  world  their  people  and  their  Jewish  name  are 
being  destroyed  and  vilified  by  blind  forces  of  hatred  and  oppres- 
sion? Palestine  holds  aloft  the  torch  cf  hope  for  the  entire  world, 
because  It  symbolizes  a  new  life  and  a  new  future  \*Tenched  out 
of  the  despair  and  misery  of  the  Old  World — a  world  grown  too  old 
and  weary  to  honor  the  primary  values  of  International  Justice  and 
morality. 

It  has  been  said  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
the  foremost  democracies  In  the  world.  English  Jurisprudence 
and  English  law  form  the  basis  of  many  of  our  most  cherished 
democratic  Institutions.  The  example  of  England  during  the  past 
century  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  democracies  In  establishing 
more  firmly  the  right  and  dignity  of  mankind  everywhere.  But 
the  policy  of  the  present  government  threatens  to  retreat  from 
the  noble  role  she  has  played.  First  at  Munich,  and  now  again 
in  this  White  Paper,  she  seems  to  be  surrendering  to  a  policy  of 
appeasement  where  expediency  is  the  measure  and  barometer  of 
her  conscience.  It  is  my  feeling  that  England  must  stand  by 
democratic  America  In  pursuing  a  policy  based  on  moral  and 
ethical  grounds.  Certainly,  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  our  common 
conception  of  democratic  policy,  for  England  now  to  close  the 
doors  of  Palestine  to  homeless  refugees,  to  reward  Arab  brigands 
and  gangsters,  and  at  the  same  time  to  penalize  courageous 
Jewish  pioneers  who  heroically  defend  not  only  Jewish  colonies, 
but  the  entire  country.  Certainly,  as  a  great  democracy,  she 
cannot  follow  the  example  of  the  dictators  of  the  world,  and  re- 
duce to  a  scrap  of  paper  the  Balfour  declaration  and  the  League 
of  Nations  mandate,  which  was  entrusted  to  her  by  52  nations. 
Including  the  United  States. 

If  England  Is  desirous  of  cultivating  and  preserving  the  friend- 
ship and  sympathy  of  the  American  people — as  I  am  certain  she  Is — ■ 
then  she  cannot  Ignore  our  deep  Interest  In  the  continued  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Jewish  national  home  In  Palestine.  Her  action  In  Pales- 
tine Is  not  an  Isolated  Instance  of  pressure  by  the  dictators.  We 
cannot  have  any  faith  In  the  determination  of  a  government  that 
will  yield  to  the  war-mongerlng  axis  powers,  If  It  is  to  have  these 
unjustifiable  relapses  of  appeasement 

The  world  must  for  all  time  banish  the  rule  of  the  Jungle.  We 
must  return  to  a  sane  life,  free  from  the  suspicion  and  poisonous 
propaganda  that  has  reduced  so  many  Individuals  to  the  low  level 
of  the  mob.  Let  us  not  fall  Into  the  error  of  mistaking  mob  rtile 
for  popular  rule.  The  rule  of  democracy  Is  the  rule  of  Justice  and 
freedom  and  tolerance.  The  rule  of  the  mob  is  slavery,  bloodshed, 
and  barbarism. 

The  Palestine  Pavilion  that  is  being  dedicated  today  is  living 
testimony  to  the  eternal  faith  and  creative  energy  of  the  JewLih 
people.  It  Is  the  einbodlment  of  a  modern  miracle  in  which 
Jewish  Intellectuals  and  professional  men  became  the  most  suc- 
cessful colonizers  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  Jews  who  are 
being  driven  out  of  Europe  are  reenactlng  in  Palestine  the  his- 
toric pioneering  days  of  our  own  country. 
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The  Jew«  in  Palwtlne.  as  w«n  as  those  who  are  Beeklnt;  liberty 
and  justice  in  other  lands,  must  move  forward  courageously  In 
the  defense  of  truth  and  Uberty  and  Justice.  We  must  not  for- 
get there  are  forces  greater  than  those  of  man:  that  the  purposes 
of  a  divine  Providence  will  ultimately  prevail.  The  Prophet  of 
Old  indlrau^  that  gpirltual  and  moral  achievements  would  be  at- 
tained "Not  by  power,  and  not  by  might;  but  by  My  spirit,  salth 
the  Lord  ■  

EXCERPT  FHOM   ADDRESS  BT    MAYOR  FIORIXLO  H.  LAGTJARDIA 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  I  send  fraternal 
greetings  to  the  people  of  Tel  Aviv. 

TM.s  small  exhibit  Is  not  In  the  nature  of  those  of  the  strong 
countries  It  Is  not  constructed  to  display  the  products  of  the 
land  It  is  a  temple  of  thank-sglvlng.  a  token  of  gratitude  from  a 
people  who  gave  civilization  the  fundamentals  of  law  and  order-- 
the  Ten  Commandments  It  Is  a  symbol  of  thanks  from  a  people 
who  are  now  grateful  for  a  tiny  piece  of  land. 

As  for  the  world  contributions  of  the  Jewish  people,  you  can 
find  them  in  other  buildings  at  this  fair— in  the  exhibitions  of 
the  arts,  of  science,  of  chemistry,  of  medicine,  and  of  all  the 
exhibitions  that  typify  the  alms  of  the  fair.  That  Is  where  you 
can  And  the  great  contributions  of  this  people,  who  have  been 
misrrpresented  but  never  afraid,  who  have  been  persecuted  but 
never  despairing,  who  have  been  Injured  but  have  returned  love 
for  hatred.  ^  ^  . 

And  now  In  your  exhibit  you  greet  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  when 
there  will  be  no  persecution,  when  the  Jewish  people  will  take 
their  place  In  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom  and  brotherhood. 


r 


ADDRESS     BT     EMIL     LtTDWlG 


Wh»t  Palestine  created  In  20  years  you  will  see  In  the  Palestine 
Pavilion  at  this  fair.  What  Palestine  has  been  during  the  last 
3  000  years  or  more  is  exhibited  in  that  great  permanent  world's 
fair  of  mankind  which  we  call  history.  Why  does  everybody  look 
to  Palestine?  Not  for  the  Jaffa  oranges;  not  because  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Towns  and  money  excite  the  curiosity  of  men  for  only  a 
short  time.  What  endures  for  centuries  has  always  been  the 
spirit.  Palestine,  the  young  colony,  excites  the  hearts  of  men 
because  she  Is  mankind's  oldest  colony. 

The  British  knew  that  when  tliey  promised  the  Jews.  22  years 
ago  to  facillate  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  national  home 
In  Palestine  Lord  Balfour  once  told  me  that  his  practical  moUves 
a?  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  his  spiritual  motives  as  a 
Christian  and  a  philosopher  went  together  when  he  gave  the 
British  Government's  solemn  promise  to  the  Jews.  In  those  days 
th^  British  Government's  word  still  had  Its  gold  value,  and  had  not 
yet  been  devalued  In  the  time  of  Balfour  a  treaty  was  still  the 
firm  basis  of  international  life. 

If  today  the  Jews  should  lose  Palestine,  the  motives  which 
Induced  the  Investment  of  more  than  a  hundred  million  doUnrs  by 
Americans  In  that  far-away  country  would  be  swept  away.  But  the 
passion  which  the  British  Government's  pronouncement  has 
aroused  evervwhere  is  due  to  something  far  greater  and  deeper 
than  the  fear  of  monetary  loes  on  the  part  of  the  Investors. 

It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  mighty  people  has  announced  that 
It  would  sacrifice  a  weak  people  whom  It  had  solemnly  promised  to 
protect:   that  the  ofliclal  protector  has  forgotten  his  mandate. 

If  today  anyone  wishes  to  break  treaties,  he  calls  It  "dynamic"; 
and  when  he  "refuses  to  pay  his  Just  debts  he  calls  It  "autarchy  " 
It  seems  that  Mr  Chamberlain,  on  his  repeated  business  trips  to 
Ctermany.  made  studies  there  In  the  art  of  the  dictators  and 
learned  how  to  change  a  sealed  treaty  into  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Whether  that  Is  done  t>ecause  of  Impertinence,  bluff,  or  plain  fear 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  acMon  In  Munich  the  menacing 
guns  of  Germany  and  In  Jerusalem  the  menacing  outburst  of  the 
Arabs  paralysed  the  nerves  of  the  British  so  much  that  they 
sacrificed  one  small  people  after  the  other 

But  in  politics,  as  in  ordinary  life,  morality  Is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  ethical  argumentation.  It  Is  perhaps  strange  to  say. 
but  nerertheless  true,  that  In  politics  too  the  results  of  lack  of 
monlltv  are  bad      Let  me  give  you  a  picture: 

One  evening  m  spring.  10  years  ago,  I  sat  In  Nazareth  on  a 
very  old  fountain  where  probably  the  mother  of  Jesus  drew 
water  Under  the  cypresses  sat  other  Jews  with  their  dark  eyes 
and  their  silent  thinking  Suddenly  there  arrived  a  dozen  Brit- 
ish riders,  who  watered  their  horses  at  the  fountain.  I  recog- 
nized in  them  the  revived  R:«mans  who  came  to  the  same  fountain 
M  so-called  protectors  of  the  country  2.000  years  ago.  As  long 
M  these  Romans  enforced  the  law  and  lived  up  to  their  treaties 
they  remained  a  great  nation  When  corruption  and  demorali- 
sation set  in  among  them  they  perished. 

The  powerful  British  Bmplre.  on  whose  rtag  the  sun  never  sets, 
will  not  sanction  the  breach  of  Its  treaties  The  spirit  of  the 
British  people  wUl  arise  against  any  government  which  Is  giiilty 
of  such  a  breach. 

Palestine  belongs  to  the  Jews  because  there  are  there  the  same 
mountains  and  deserts,  rivers,  plains,  and  even  the  towns  where 
the  Jews  lived  and  worked  miUenla  ago  The  Jews  claim  Palestine 
under  their  treatv  with  Britain  and  because  of  historical  tradi- 
tions and  their  own  efficiency  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  land.  In 
20  years  they  have  done  more  for  the  country  than  the  Arabs 
have  done  In  a  thousand  years  Here  In  the  Palestine  Pavilion 
may  be  seen  the  proofs  In  aome  meas    :e — In  the  Palestine  PavlUon 


which  stands  in  a  country  that  has  given  the  same  rig^te  to  fta 
6  000  000  Jews  as  It  has  to  all  its  other  citizens.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  the  rlehts  of  the  Jewish  people  to  their  national  home  In 
Palestine  should  now  be  denied.  I  wish  to  remindOreat  Britain 
that  the  greatest  book  ever  written  contains  2  Testaments  and 
that  It  was  written  In  Palestine,  the  spiritual  center  of  the  world. 

ADDRESS    BY    DR.    AI^EET    EINSTEIN 

The  worlds  fair  is  in  a  way  a  reflection  of  mankind.  Its  work 
and  aspirations.  But  It  projects  the  world  of  men  like  a  wishf\il 
dream  Only  the  creative  forces  are  on  show,  none  of  the  sinister 
and  destructive  ones  which  today  more  than  ever  Jeopardize  tbe 
happiness,  the  very  existence  of  civilized  humanity. 

Such  a  presentation  seems  fuUy  Justified.  thouRh  It  be  one- 
sided Whoever  has  learned  to  appreciate  and  admire  the  port- 
tlve  side  of  mans  aspirations  is  sure  to  be  willing  to  protect 
and.  if  necessary,  to  fight  with  all  his  might  In  defense  of  what 
has  been  achieved. 

I  am  here  entrusted  with  the  high  privilege  of  officially  dedi- 
cating the  building  which  my  Palestine  brethren  have  erected  es 
their  contribution  to  the  worlds  fair  The  thing  that  will  strike 
the  discerning  observer  about  this  structure  is  Its  quiet  nobiLty. 
the  spirit  of  simplicity  and  harmony  which  pervades  It.  In  Pales- 
tine a  handful  of  people  is  threatened  by  the  political  Intrigues 
of  the  powers.  Sheer  brutal  mob  violence  would  rob  it  of  achieve- 
ments won  at  the  price  of  hard  work  and  bitter  sacrifice.  It  is 
exposed  to  consUnt  attack,  and  every  one  of  Its  members  Is  forced 
to  fight  for  his  very  life,  even  over  and  above  the  bitter  economic 
struggle  for  survival. 

Nothing  of  this  shows  here.  We  pee  only  the  quiet,  noble  lines 
of  a  building  and  within  it  a  presentation  of  the  Palestine  home- 
land, new  and  at  once  age-old — and  also  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  what  productive  work  was  there  created.  Only  a  people 
that  has  found  an  Inner  security  rooted  deep  In  tradition— a 
security  tempered  in  thousands  of  years  of  bitter  history— only 
such  a  people  can  thus  express  Itself. 

May  the  fine  creative  spirit  of  those  who  have  built  this  struc- 
ture find  an  understanding  and  appreciative  public. 


ADDRESS  BY  OR.  STEPHEN  8.  WISE.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JgwlnH 
CONGRESS  AND  HONORAKY  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TH2  JEWISH 
PALESTINE    PAVIUON 

The  dedication  of  the  Palestine  Pavilion  is  the  answer  of  Amexi- 
can  Jewry  to  the  Chamberlain  White  Paper.  Not  only  the  an- 
swer of  American  Jewrv.  but  the  answer  of  world  Jewry.  World 
Jewry  is  gathered  symbolically  within  the  walls  of  the  Palestine 
Pavilion.  It  represents  and  embodies  the  work  of  the  Jewish 
builders,  and  even  though  the  Chamberlain  government  rejecta 
this  stone  it  will  still  become  the  cornerstone  of  the  wwld  of 
tomorrow  for  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine. 

The  Palestine  Pavilion  Is  Sukkat  Shalom — a  pavilion  of  peace. 
This  Is  not  the  hour  for  a  summons  to  resistance  against  t^-e 
British  Government.  Nonetheless  the  world  woxild  unite  in  de- 
claring that  Jews  are  unworthy  of  their  calling  and  their  blgh 
tradition  if  they  failed  to  reaffirm  today  in  the  name  of  worM 
Jewry  that  the  Palestine  Pavilion  in  the  New  York  World's  IVir 
Is  not  only  a  sign  of  Israel's  unshattered  will,  but  a  symbol  of 
American  concern  with  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Jew  to  rebuild 
the  Jewish  national  home. 

Throughout  40  years,  beginning  with  President  Benjamin  Harri- 
son and  up  to  this  day.  the  Presidents  of  the  United  Ststes. 
notably  Presidents  Wilson  and  Roosevelt,  have  uniformly  given 
their  wise  and  helpful  furtherance  to  the  Zionist  movement.  And 
at  the  peace  conference  in  1919  Woodrow  Wil?on  moved  his  asso- 
ciates anew  to  understand  that  there  could  be  no  vindication  ot 
the  rights  of  peoples  to  self-determination  unless  the  Turhish — 
not  Arab — province  of  Palestine  were  reestablished  as  the  Jewish 
National  Home. 

Within  that  Palestine  Pavilion  we  behold  today  the  spirits  of 
the  great  and  good  within  and  without  Jewry,  who  have  labored  to 
make  Palestine  a  free  Jewish  land  for  a  free  Jewish  people.  Invi.sl- 
blc  but  real  are  the  presences  among  the  transfigured  of  Theodor 
Herzl  and  Max  Nordau,  David  Wolfsohn  and  Nahum  Sokolow, 
Achad  Ha-am,  Ben  Jehudah  and  Blallk.  of  Balfour,  Wilson,  and 
Masaryk:  £md  among  the  living  we  greet  Louis  D  Brandels.  Chalm 
Weizniann,  David  Ben  Gurlon.  Chief  Rabbi  Herzog,  and  to  name 
omly  the  fewest  of  those  who  have  been  the  understanding  sup- 
porters of  the  Ideal  of  the  Jewish  National  Home — David  Lloyd 
George  and,  above  all,  President  Roosevelt. 

We,  of  the  House  of  Israel,  stand  within  the  court  of  peace  of 
New  York  World's  Pair,  knowing  that  we  have  the  rlglit  to  say 
that  we  were  among  the  chlefest  builders  of  the  world  of  yester- 
day, that  world  at  Its  highest  and  truest,  a  world  of  spiritual  aims 
and  moral  Imperatives;  that  this  court  of  peace  and  its  temple 
of  religion  are  nothing  more  than  a  symlxallc  fulfillment  of  tne 
prophecy  of  Isaiah — "For  my  hou'^c  shall  be  called  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  peoples";  that  we  shall  have  an  honorable  part  in 
the  building  of  the  world  of  tomorrow,  that  the  Zlon  out  of  which 
the  law  c£ime  suid  the  Jerusalem  whence  the  word  of  God  issued 
shall  again  become  a  center  of  the  world's  spiritual  light  and 
ethical  leading;  that  wherever  Jews  dwell  they  are  to  be  among 
the  faithful,  loyal,  creative  citizens  of  the  nations  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  and  that  the  remnant  of  Israel,  dreaming,  aspiring, 
creating,  actxlevlng.  shall  dwell  within  the  PavUlon  of  Palestine. 
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The  dedication  of  the  Palestine  Pavilion  at  the  New  York 
World's  Pair,  within  the  court  of  peace,  Is  the  answer  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Including  American  Jewry,  to  them  to  whom 
the  concepts  of  religion  and  race  are  invocation  to  strife  and 
hatred  and  war.  And  America  points  to  the  world  of  tomorrow, 
patterned.  It  believes,  after  the  American  Commonwealth,  and  it 
reaffirms  that  within  God's  world  men  are  brothers,  that  despite 
every  difference  of  faith  and  race  they  may  be  one  in  their  quest 
of  the  eternal  and  within  the  bonds  of  a  brotherhood  that  liber- 
ates men  unto  freedom. 

EXCERPT  FROM  ADDRESS  OF  DR.  CHAIM  WETTZMANN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
JEWISH  AGENCY  FOR  PALESTINE.  DELIVERED  AT  PARIS,  FRANCE,  ON 
THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  JEWISH  PALESTINE  PA- 
VILION AT  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLDS  FAIR,  MAY  28,  1939,  AND  BROAD- 
CAST TO    THE   UNITED    STATES    BY    THE    NATIONAL   BROADCASTING   CO. 

I  should  have  been  happy  to  be  with  you  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  of  the  official  opening  of  the  Palestine  Pavilion.  Un- 
fortunately the  press  of  duties  makes  this  Impossible  and  I  am 
bound  to  content  myself  with  a  greeting  from  afar. 

It  Is  a  welcome  coincidence  that  at  a  time  when  our  rights  In 
Palestine  are  harshly  challenged  we  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
showing  on  the  lofty  stage  of  the  world's  fair  what  our  work  means 
in  Palestine  and  what  Palestine  means  to  the  Jewish  people. 

Palestine  as  a  country  Is  the  product  of  Jewish  history.  And 
It  Is  the  con.structlve  endeavor  of  the  Jews  of  three  generations 
that  placed  Palestine  again  on  the  map  of  the  world,  focusing  the 
attention  of  civilized  mankind  upon  its  destiny. 

The  future  of  this  endeavor  Is  now  In  grave  Jeopardy.  The 
decision  of  the  British  Government,  amounting  In  effect  to  a 
retraction  of  the  pledge  made  22  years  ago.  came  as  a  rude  and 
painful  shock  to  the  Jews  and  deeply  stirred  the  conscience  of 
large  numbers  of  non-Jews  in  both  hemispheres.  But  this  de- 
cision cannot  become  the  verdict  of  history. 

The  great  historical  process  of  the  return  of  Jews  to  the  land 
of  their  ancestors  will  not  be  abruptly  terminated  by  this  de- 
cree. It  will  go  on.  It  Is  the  prophecies  of  old  and  the  living 
determination  of  Jews  of  today  that  will  eventually  triumph. 

The  Government's  decision  has  already  been  severely  criticized 
by  leaders  of  British  opinion  in  various  camps.  It  also  evoked  an 
echo  of  deep  sympathy  from  the  great  American  democracy.  I 
have  always  been  deeply  appreciative  of  the  recognition  given  by 
the  Government  and  Congress  of  Amerita  to  our  rights  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  interest  taken  by  American  leaders  in  oxu:  work  and 
struggle.  We  confidently  hope  to  retain  that  syropathetic  Inter- 
est Tn  the  future. 

But   the   salvation   of   the  Jewish   people   always  has  been  and 

remains  first  and  foremost  the  work  of  the  Jews  themselves.    We 

arc  already  firmly  established  In  Palestine  and  our  future  struggle 

'  will  be  borne  by  "those  who  heroically  withstood  the  onslaught  over 

3  years,  building  and  planting  by  day,  standing  guard  by  night. 

"To  enable  them  to  continue  from  strength  to  strength  and  lo 
enaljle  more  Jews  looking  to  the  gates  of  the  homeland  to  Join 
in  the  peaceful  labor  and  self-defense  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
our  people  throughout  the  world. 

As  on  many  critical  occasions  In  the  past,  a  special  responsibility 
devolves  today  upon  American  Jewry.  We  look  to  them  for  the 
greatest  support  in  our  struggle  and  for  the  major  share  of  the 
means  for  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

The  threat  to  our  future  must  be  met.  and  at  once,  with  vigor- 
ous constructive  effort.  Let  the  Palestine  Pavilion  carry  our 
message  to  the  heart  of  America.  Knowing  the  zeal  and  devo- 
tion lavished  upon  it  by  Its  organizers,  I  feel  confident  that  it 
will  succeed  in  this  mission  of  serving  as  a  beacon  of  Zionist  faith 
to  millions  of  American  Jews  and  bringing  home  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  achievement  and  potentialities  of  our  work 
In  Palestine. 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ISRAEL  GOLDSTEIN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  JEWISH  NATIONAL 
FUND  AND  CH.MRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  THE  JEWISH  PALESTINE  PA- 
VILION   AT  THE   NEW    YORK   WORLD'S   FAIR 

What  Is  to  happen  now  that  Parliament  has  reluctantly  and 
barely  approved  its  Government's  black  White  Paper? 

Although  the  British  Government  blandly  announces  that  It  Is 
proceeding  to  carry  out  Its  policy  without  regard  to  the  League 
of  Nations  Mandates  Commission,  It  will,  I  believe,  hardly  dare  to 
Ignore  the  legal  body  from  which  It  holds  its  mandate  over 
Palestine. 

For  England,  the  prime  prop  of  the  League,  to  proceed  with  a 
drastic  change  of  policy  of  a  League  mandate  over  Palestine  In 
total  disregard  of  that  international  tribunal  which,  weak  as  it  is. 
next  to  the  World  Court  at  The  Hague.  Is  the  only  existing  instru- 
ment of  International  Judgment,  would  be  a  slap  at  the  League  of 
Nations  by  Its  chief  sponsor.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  would 
enjoy  nothing  better. 

There  Is  a  struggle  before  us  for  the  preservation  of  our  rights 
In  Palestine,  but  It  Is  not  a  hopeless  struggle.  It  Ls  not  hopeless, 
because  Justice  Is  on  our  side  and  we  have  been  taught  by  our 
long  history  to  believe  that  a  Just  cause  Is  bound  to  be  vindicated. 
We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
the  American  people  as  reflected  in  the  utterances  of  Its  statesmen. 
Its  Intellectuals,  its  press.  Its  clergy,  and  the  people  as  a  whole. 

To  my  fellow  Jews  I  should  like  to  say  a  special  word.  The  way 
In  which  the  Jews  in  Palestine  are  meeting  ttxis  crisis  Is  a  glorious 


example   of   Jewish   self-respect,   courage,   dignity,   discipline,   and 
determination. 

If  we  shall  do  our  share  as  well  as  they  are  doing  their  share, 
victory  can  yet  be  ours,  for  to  a  large  degree  the  result  of  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  will  depend  upon  the  Jews  them- 
selves. We  have  seen  government  papers  before  reduced  to  dead 
letters  by  the  pressure  of  live  resistance. 

What  Is  our  share?  To  give  moral  and  material  supp>ort  to  the 
further  upbuilding  of  Jewish  life  In  Palestine.  The  cue  has  been 
given  Just  a  few  days  ago  by  the  announcement  from  Palestine 
that  six  new  colonies  have  sprung  up  in  the  past  weeks  as  an 
answer  to  the  White  Paper.  We  must  supply  the  material  resources 
for  buying  more  land  which  can  be  bought,  for  building  more 
colonies,  for  strengthening  and  expanding  the  Jewish  national 
home  not  merely  to  the  fullest  extent  which  the  situation  will 
permit,  but  to  the  fullest  extent  which  the  realities  permit.  This 
is  not  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

This  tremendous  multitude  of  Jews  and  non-Jews  a.ssembled  to 
dedicate  the  Jewish  Palestine  Pavilion  at  the  World's  Pair  should 
serve  as  a  demonstration  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  the 
Jewish  people  will  not  be  deflected  from  its  resolution  to  go  forward 
with  the  building  of  the  Jewish  national  home,  confident  its  Just 
cause  will  prevail. 

New  York  World's  Fair  is  dedicated  to  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
It  Is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  all  of  us  that  In  the  world  of  tomor- 
row international  peace  and  fellowship  will  be  more  prevalent  than 
they  are  In  the  world  of  today.  These  premises  occupied  by  the 
buildings  representative  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  tn 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  ;noral  foundation  of  vorld 
peace  is  the  keeping  of  faith  among  nations  and  the  fulfillment 
of  international  pledges,  especially  those  given  by  the  strong  to 
the  weak.  When  honoring  of  a  pledge,  is  In  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  a  pledgee,  brute  force  is  placed  at  a  premium  and  the 
foundations  of  peace  as  well  as  honor  become  undermined. 

The  fulfillment  of  Great  Britain's  pledge  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine  becomes,  there- 
fore, the  touchstone  of  a  program  to  which  the  world's  fair  Is 
dedicated. 

The  Jewish  Palestine  pavilion  stands  and  will  continue  to  stand 
as  witness  to  the  world  that  the  Jewish  people  has  fulfilled  Its 
part  of  the  undertakings  Implicit  in  the  Balfour  declaration. 

EXCERPT    FROM    ADDRESS    BY    DR.    SOLOMON    GOLDMAN.    PRESIDENT    OF    THM 
ZIONIST     ORGANIZATION      OF     AMERICA 

Recent  political  developments  In  Kurope  have  convinced  even 
the  most  fervent  advocates  of  an  appeasement  policy  tliat  the  most 
effective  statesmanship.  If  world  peace  Is  to  be  assured,  is  a  strong 
and  uncompromising  stand  by  the  democratic  nations  against  the 
forces  of  aggression.  That  incontrovertible  truth,  however,  has 
not  yet  penetrated  to  the  Near  East.  In  Palestine  the  terrorists 
who  have  waged  an  unlawful  war  against  the  peaceful  Inhabitants 
of  the  country  are  to  be  rewarded,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
appeased.     It  will  be  of  no  avail. 

The  Jews'  right  and  relationship  to  Palestine  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  government  papers.  In  his  long  history  the  Jew  has 
had  occasion  to  read  many  state  papers.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, however.  Is  little  more  than  duped  If  its  fancies  that  any 
state  document  can  prove  more  effective  than  Psalm  137:  "If 
I  forget   thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cvm- 

nlng." 

The  new  White  Paper  offers  nothing  original  when  it  threatens 
to  deny  the  Jew  entry  to  Palestine  in  1944.  Such  injunctions  can 
be  found  in  the  classic  Latin  of  antiquity  and  in  the  degenerate 
Latin  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  The  Jew  has  read  such  state 
papers.  And  he  has  also  read  Isaiah  62:  "For  Zion's  sake  will  I 
not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest,  until 
the  righteotisness  thereof  go  fon;h  as  brightness,  and  the  salva- 
tion thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth." 

The  Jewish  people  claims  that  Palestine  belongs  to  It.  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems  cannot  deny  this  simple,  Incontrovertible  his- 
toric fact.  If  their  Holy  Writ,  the  Bible,  and  the  Koran,  is  not  a 
scrap  of  paper,  then  It  belies  the  White  Paper.  Palestine  never 
was  and  never  will  be  an  Arab  state.  Palestine  Is  a  country  that 
spews  out  injustice  and  resists  the  violent  hand  of  force.  Neither 
Roman  nor  Crusader  nor  Arab  nor  Turk  were  able  to  create  any- 
thing grand  and  permanent  In  the  land.  Here  In  this  pavilion 
we  show  you  what  Jewish  love  and  longing  achieved  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  ^    ^^ 

If  the  vote  by  which  the  British  Parliament  approved  the 
White  Paper  last  week  and  the  reaction  of  the  British  press  to  It 
mean  anything,  they  mean  that  the  British  people  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  Government  policy  in  regard  to  Palestine,  The  lead- 
ers of  the  real  England— men  like  David  Lloyd  George,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — have  unequivo- 
cally condemned  the  ratification  of  the  White  Paper  by  a  mi- 
nority of  the  total  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  world  of  tomorrow  the  Jewish  national  homeland  In 
Palestine  looms  as  a  reality  which  no  temporary  setbacks  can 
obscure.  The  Jewish  Palestine  Pavilion  which  Is  so  integral  a 
part  of  the  world  of  tomorrow  as  represented  in  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  expresses  not  only  our  Justified  pnde  In  what  the 
Jewish  pioneers  have  achieved  in  the  past,  but  our  unshakable 
faith  in  the  Jewish  Palestine  of  the  future. 
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BT  ma   Moses  f-  ovrm*   mattonal  pusrtEHT  or  hadassah. 

THE  UOMEN  S  ZIONIST  OHCANIZATION  OF  AMERICA 

Standlne  here  In  the  Court  of  Peace  surrounded  by  the  pa^iHons 
Of  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  t«  hard  to  accept  \he  fact  that  he 
genius  of  man.  his  creative  urge,  his  conquest  of  Natiire  should 
have  failed  in  the  task  of  producing  a  harmonlous^peaceful  society. 
Perhaps  for  thr.t  rcr^s.  n  the  fair  Is  well  na:ned  The  World  of  To- 
morrow, a  future  which  beckons  to  us  with  Its  hopes  that  men 
will  learn  to  merRC  their  contrlbuUons.  their  talenW.  and  riches  to 
make  a  more  abundant  life  for  all  men  no  matter  where  they  11  ve^ 
We  who  live  In  the  world  of  today  have  a  responsibility  for  the 
world  of  tomorrow  If  we  did  not  have  faith  that  it  would  be  a 
better  world.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  face  the  dark  clouds  that 
overhan;?  our  oresent  civilization. 

The  Jewish  people  has  a  great  advantage  over  other  peoples  m 
that  through  Its  long  history  It  has  developed  fortitude  and  has 
learned  patience  and  faith  In  the  attainability  of  a  better  order 
of  society  Nowhere  has  that  faith  In  the  New  World  been  more 
realLstlcally  evidenced  than  In  the  historic  effort  of  the  rebuilding 
of  a  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine  Today  the  official  opening 
of  the  Jewish  Palestine  Pavilion  presents  dramatically  the  miracle 
that  ability,  faith,  and  fortitude  have  accomplished  That  there 
will  be  enormous  Interest  In  the  exhibition,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  Jewish  world  but  from  non-Jews  as  well,  we  do  not  doubt. 
Palestine  has  alwavs  played  a  role  out  of  all  proportion  to  Its  slze^ 
The  cradle  of  three  ertat  religions.  It  has  been  the  birthplace  of 
teachers  and  prophets  who  envi.sioned  a  world  of  tomorrow  In 
which  men  would  live  toother  as  brothers. 

It  is  a  virion  necessarv  today  In  a  world  made  uninhabitable 
for  men  of  conscience  by' the  ruthless  application  of  force,  a  world 
In  which  It  Is  not  easy  to  talk  of  morality  and  the  self-evident 
rights  of  men  and  nations  And  yet.  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
adhere  to  those  democratic  beliefs  which  are  the  foundations  at 
leaAt  of  American,  and.  Indeed,  of  all  moral,  communities,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  give  our  unflagging  support  to  the  rights  of 
the  oppressed  throxighout  the  w^orld. 

The  world  of  tomorrow  will  understand  that  a  society  of  men 
living  in  peace  with  each  other  will  be  possible  only  If  each  people 
is  permeated  with  a  belief  that  all  have  a  right  to  a  creative  con- 
■tructlve  life  Such  a  world  will  understand  at  once  the  problem  of 
the  homeU'ss  Jew.  harassed  and  driven  for  centuries  from  one  land 
to  another.  That  world  will  acknowledge  the  right  of  a  people  to 
rebuild  Its  ancient  laud,  neglected  for  centuries.  It  will  accept  the 
fact  that  It  is  possible  for  a  people  to  return  to  such  a  land  bringing 
progress  and  not  hurt  to  existing  populations.  Indt-od.  such  a 
return  will  be  sponsored  by  men  and  nations  who  will  evaluate 
properly  the  desire  and  the  need  of  an  ancient  people  for  its  home, 
as  well  as  their  desire  to  bring  to  it  the  benefits  that  they  have 
learned  in  the  lands  of  exile. 

Hadassah.  as  the  Women's  Zionist  organization  of  America,  has 
brought  to  Palestine  American  techniques  and  American  standards 
of  public  health  and  hospitalization  available  to  all  sections  of  the 
community  Its  new  medical  center  on  Mount  Scoptis  In  Jerusalem 
Is  an  American  Institution  built  with  American  funds.  But  It  Is 
also  a  Zionist  Institution,  symbolizing  American  Jewish  belief  In 
the  present  and  future  generations  of  the  country  which  shall  be 
our  national  home 

It  was  natural  that  as  women  we  should  have  chosen  the  tra- 
ditional province  of  healing  and  teaching  as  our  specific  Job. 
0\ir  achievements  In  this  sphere  are  the  best  testimony  of  our  suc- 
cess Even  the  Brltl.sh  Qoyal  Commissions  have  acknowledged 
the  benefits  which  have  redounded  to  the  entire  country  through 
Hadassah  s  program. 

But  In  an  age  of  tragedy  women  carmot  limit  themselves  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  heallnK  and  teaching.  This  Is  a  time  of 
emergencies  We  must  be  ready  for  emergency  action.  A  politi- 
cal science  based  on  exterminating  those  whose  blood  does  not 
measure  up  to  arbitrary  standards  of  purity  has  victimized  a 
whole  generation  of  Jewish  youth.  It  was  to  rescue  this  youth 
that  Hadassah  tiecame  the  American  agency  for  the  Youth  Allyah 
movement  which  has  twought  almost  5.000  children  from  countries 
of  persecution  In  Eiirope  to  a  new  life  in  Palestine.  We  cannot 
betray  them;  we  wUl  not  betray  them  now. 

The  Jewish  National  Home  is  a  reality,  and  the  lives  and  de»- 
tlnies  of  millions  of  people  arc  bound  up  with  It  But  more 
far-reaching  than  that,  the  honor  of  all  mankind  is  Involved  In  its 
ciestmy.  and  we  cannot  face  the  future  at  aU  tuilcos  we  beUeve 
that  honor  to  be  eternal. 


KKCTwrr  nou  abmubs  bt  ctoccr  backzk.  nuHiBorr  or  thi  boabo  or 

DIXZCTOBS    or    THE    JTWTSH    raLBSTOTT    rAVTLIOM    AT    THB    HTW    TOMt 
WoaiX  8    rAIB.    SPEAKIWC    IW    BEHALT    OT    THB    BOABD    AT    THI    rOBMAI. 

orxNTMC  or  tkb  faviuow,  mat  is,  »»3» 

We  have  come  to  the  point  when  our  labors  are  done  and  we 
present  this  completed  fact.  thU  building,  to  the  representative 
of  the  Jewish  agencv.  We  want  aU  to  feel  that  we  have  done 
this  because  we  beUeve  that  what  is  symbolized  In  this  building 
has  a  deep  and  powerftU  meaning  The  things  the  Jewish  pioneers 
are  buUdlng  m  Palestine  are  different  from  anything  ever  done 
before  In  former  Umes  pioneers  went  to  virgin  territory,  un- 
settled by  man.  But  we  have  come  to  the  point  when  virgin  ter- 
ritory no  longer  exists,  and  pioneering  must  take  a  new  direction. 

The  Jewish  pioneers  In  Palestine  do  not  cut  down  forests  or 
conquer  the  country  by  force  of  arms.  They  come  there  to  re- 
plenish the  earth,  to  rebuUd  ciUcs  which  stood  thousands  of  years 


ago     Because   we   believe  these   efforts  are   sincere   we   believe  In 
their  meaning  and  that  they  must  be  crowned  with  success. 

I  Klve  you    Mr    Llpskv.  this  key  to  the  Palestine  Pavilion,  the 
■ymbol  of  our  belief  that  their  efforts  In  Palestine  will  succeed. 

AOI«£SS    bt    LOUIS    LIPSKT.     AMERICAN     MCMBZX    OF    THE    OECtrriVI     Or 
THi:    jrWISH    AGENCT     FOR    PALESTINE.    MAT     28.     1930 

On  behalf  of  the  executive  of  the  Jewish  Agency  it  is  my  prlvl- 
leee  and  honor  to  accept  the  s>-mbclic  key  to  the  Jewish  Palestine 
Pavilion  with  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the  committee  for 
Its  splendid  service  in  making  real  a  long-deferred  hope.  The 
structure  you  have  designed  and  constructed  is  fit,  in  its  modesty 
and  simple  beauty,  as  the  stage  upon  which  to  reveal  the  fine 
achievements  of  the  building  of  the  homeland.  You  have  created 
the  setting  but  It  Is  they,  the  pioneers,  the  creators  of  the  na- 
tional life,  who  have  contributed  Its  contents.  The  exhibit  la 
theirs,  and  to  them  our  tribute  must  be  extended,  and  our  fra- 

*^^a  world  temporarUy  obscured  and  confused  by  passions  and 
prejudices  they  have  recovered  and  re-created  Its  once  vanished 
dream  a  Jewish  national  life  of  vibrant,  colorful  beauty,  free  of 
the  vulgarities  of  hate,  and  filled  It  with  the  Joy  of  discovery  and 

In  a  world  that  has  driven  our  people  Into  exile,  a  refugee 
without  statm,  they  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  common- 
wealth Inspired  by  the  hope  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  peace. 
With  malice  toward  none  and  kindness  toward  all.  In  the  midst 
of  deepest  tragedy  they  have  given  dignity  and  wealth  to  labor; 
they  have  preached  and  practiced  peace;  they  have  brought  again 
Into  the  historic  land  the  sanctity  that  once  was  there. 

The  Palestine  Pavilion  will  give  you  In  summary  a  vivid  Illus- 
tration of  the  work  of  redemption.  But  unfortunately  It  is  be- 
ing dedicated  In  a  moment  of  crisis  In  the  building  of  the 
homeland.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  There  has  been  no 
failure  of  nature.  The  waters  have  not  dried  out.  there  has  been 
no  ertiptlon  of  a  volcano,  no  floods  have  forced  the  crisis.  Tlie 
crisis  has  been  caused  by  man's  unfaithfulness  to  man,  and  a 
great  empire,  the  flag  of  whose  imposing  building  lies  virtually 
In  view.  In  the  Avenue  of  Nations,  flouting  its  own  covenant,  has 
found  it  politic  and  opportune  to  halt  the  work  of  redemption, 
to  yield  It  up  to  enclrciemcnt  by  the  desert. 

The  Palestine  Pavilion,  when  first  thought  of,  was  to  have  been 
a  tribute  to  England,  trustee  of  Palestine.  Today  It  Is  a  protest 
against  the  trustee  and  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  world 
for  Justice  and  fair  play.  The  Ufo  of  Israel  may  be  forced  to  bend, 
but  It  will  not  let  itself  be  broken.  The  pioneers  will  resist  op- 
pression.   The  right  to  peace  will  be  defended,  as  all  rights  must 

be  defended.  ..  ,,     ,      j 

We  persist  In  the  right,  however,  that  the  people  of  England 
will  not  permit  an  English  army  of  conquest  to  occupy  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  to  transform  the  Holy  Land  Into  a  battlefield,  and  once 
more  Jews  to  be  sent  Into  exile  from  the  Promised  Land  It  is 
our  confident  hope  that  Just  as  In  the  past  20  years  Jews  of 
America  gave  generous  moral  and  material  support  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  homeland,  so  in  the  coming  days  of  struggle  they  will, 
wich  deep  understanding  and  sympathy  and  faith.  In  adequate 
measure,  contribute  to  the  maintenance,  the  growth,  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  Jewish  national  home. 

I  take  this  symbolic  key  and  I  ask  those  who  stand  at  the  doors 
to  open  them.  In  order  that  the  Palestine  Pavilion  may  be  of- 
ficially opened  to  be  viewed  by  all  tho&e  who  desire  to  see  It. 


Per  Ton  Costs  of  Maintenance  by  Rail  and  by 

Waterways 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19. 1939 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
passage  of  the  river  and  harbor  authorization  bill  re- 
cently I  delivered  an  address  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Pelly,  president  of  the  Association  of  Railroad  Execu- 
tives, has  taken  issue  with  me  in  regard  to  some  of  my  state- 
ments concerning  traffic  charges.  He  has  sent  me  a  letter 
which  he  requests  that  I  have  embraced  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  include  his  letter  and  also  to  include  a  reply  which  I  have 
this  day  made  to  him. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Association  of  American  Railroads. 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  8.  1939. 
Hon    Joseph  J    Mansfteld. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Mansfield:  As  chairman  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House,  you  presented  on  May  17, 
1939.  the  omnibus  bill  (H.  R.  6264)  for  river  and  harbor  Im- 
provement, containing  72  projects  and  calling  for  an  Initial  ex- 
penditure of  about  $120,000,000. 

In  the  course  of  your  remarks,  page  5656  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  you  said; 

"The  Budget  has  approved  the  expenditure  of  $41,000,000  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  these  waterways  for  the  coming  year. 
The  maintenance  for  the  year  1937.  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  official  reports,  amounted  to  $38.004.296  45.  The  water- 
borne  commerce  for  that  year  was  583.100.000  tons.  Tlie  cost  of 
maintenance  was  6'i  cents  per  ton  of  all  the  freights  handled. 

"Tlie  maintenance  of  our  railways  for  the  same  year  1937,  as 
approved  by  the  I.  C.  C,  Including  equipment,  was  $1,322,302,748. 
The  freights  moved  by  rail  originating  on  class  I  railroads  for 
that  rear  was  1.015.586.028  tons.  This  maintenance  cost  per  ton 
of  fre'lghts  handled  by  rail  was  $1.30.  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  6' 2  cents  per  ton  of  freights  moved  by  water.  Maintenance 
of  the  waterways  aro  paid  out  of  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress. Maintenance  of  railways  is  paid  out  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger charge's  approved  by  the  I.  C.  C.  In  both  instances,  Jones 
pays  the  freight." 

The  projects  in  the  bill  which  you  were  discussing  apply  Indis- 
criminately to  harbors  on  the  Pacific,  Gulf,  and  Atlantic  coasts, 
harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  improvements  of  rivers  and  canals. 
Combining  these  different  types  of  water  improvements  leads 
inevitably  to  confusion  and  misunderstanding.  Such  confxision 
and  misunderstanding  appear  In  the  remarks  quoted. 

So  far  as  the  railroad  position  Is  concerned,  there  has  been  no 
opposition  to  legitimate  expenditures  for  harbor  Improvements  on 
the  coasts  or  on  the  Great  Lakes.  These  are  projects  quite  distinct 
from  improvements  of  rivers  and  canals,  and.  in  our  opinion,  they 
should  always  be  kept  distinct  In  any  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  comparison  which  you  undertake  to  make  between  waterways 
and  railways  is  of  the  gravest  concern  to  us,  because  we  believe  the 
comparison  is  invalid  and  wholly  erroneous. 

It  is  true  that  the  maintenance  figure  for  the  year  1937  of 
$38,004,296  is  in  the  official  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  but  it 
covers  not  only  rivers  and  canals  but  also  all  harbors  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  Gulf  coast,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  is  also  true  that  the  figure  of  583,100.000  tons  appears  in 
the  official  report  (table  No.  1,  pt.  4,  pt.  II)  but  It  likewise  includes 
both  foreign  and  domestic  traffic  in  and  out  of  all  ports  on  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  and  all  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  figures  that  you  derive  your  main- 
tenance of  64  cents  per  ton  by  Including  all  the  seacoast  and 
lake  harbors  and  all  the  tonnage  moving  in  and  out  of  these 
poru.  You  then  set  up  the  figure  of  6'^  cents  per  ton  alongside 
a  maintenance  figure  for  railroads  which,  strangely  enough,  in- 
cludes equipment,  divided  into  tons  originating  on  class  I  rail- 
roads, to  arrive  at  $1.30  per  ton.  This  is  not  a  valid  comparlscn. 
as  even  a  cursory  examination  will  show.  In  the  first  place,  there 
Is  no  real  sicnlficance  in  a  figure  derived  in  this  way  on  the 
basis  of  tonnage  originating.  If  a  comparison  is  to  be  made,  it 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ton  mileage,  which  Is  the  measure 
of  service  by  a  transportation  agency. 

Furthermore.  If  a  comparison  Is  to  be  made  between  waterways 
and  railroads,  it  should  be  between  rivers  and  canals,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  railroads,  on  the  other.  Out  of  the  $38,000,000  total 
maintenance  of  waterways,  about  one-half,  or  $19,000,000.  repre- 
sents maintenance  of  inland  waterways  for  1937.  The  tonnage 
figure  should  also  be  one  applying  to  rivers  and  canals.  Such 
tonnage  figure  should  not  include  floated  and  rafted  timber,  for 
the  reason  that  river  improvements  are  not  made  for  this  kind 
of  traffic  and  may  even  be  a  hindrance  to  it.  If  it  were  possible 
to  do  so.  Government  traffic  for  the  construction  of  the  waterway 
Itself  should  be  taken  out.  The  traffic  for  1937  on  Inland  water- 
ways of  the  United  States,  eliminating  floated  and  rafted  timber, 
was  about  16.000.000.000  ton-miles  (15.909.282.515).  On  this  basla. 
as  you  will  see.  the  maintenance  cost  of  inland  waterways  per 
ton-mile  was  1.19  mills. 

For  cla«B  I  railroads  the  freight  proportion  of  roadway  mainte- 
nance, excluding  equipment  maintenance,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
waterways,  was  $335,963,000  for  1937.  Ton-miles  for  freight  traffic 
In  the  same  year  were  360.620.269.000.  Therefore,  maintenance  ex- 
pense for  freight  on  class  I  railroads  was  0  93  mill.  This  is  one- 
third  less  than  the  maintenance  figure  for  waterways. 

Even  this  Is  not  the  entire  picture.  There  are  duplications  to  an 
undefined  extent  In  the  reported  tonnage  flgiires  on  Inland  water- 
ways. Only  "obvious"  duplications  have  been  removed  In  the  engi- 
neers' report.  For  example,  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  reported 
by  sections,  shows  for  1937  a  duplication  of  over  54  percent.  It  is 
not  possible,  unfortunately,  from  any  published  statistics  to  remove 
these  duplications. 


As  has  been  said,  river  traffic  representing  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  waterway  project  lt«elf  has  no  place  in  this  picture. 
An  Illustration  will  indicate  the  significance  of  this  fact.     On  the 
Missouri  River  from  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth,  the  reported  total 
traffic  for  1937  was  416.474  tons.     The  amount  used  In  connection 
with  river  Improvements  was  149.227  tons.     This  means  that  35  8 
percent  of  the  total  traffic  was  for  Government  use  on  the  river. 
Between  Kansas  City  and  Sioux  City,  on  the  same  stream,  the  re- 
ported total  traffic  was  566.706  tons     The  amount  used  In  connec- 
tion with  river  Improvements  was  465,230  tons,  or  82.1  percent  of  the 
i    entire  traffic      Prom  Sioux  City  to  Port  Benton,  on  the  Missouri 
j    River,  total  reported  traffic  was  92.198  tons.    Of  this  amount,  92.000 
I    tons,  or  99.8  percent,  were  in  connection  with  river  Improvement. 
\    On  the  Missouri  River,  from  Fort  Benton  to  the  mouth.  65.7  percent 
of  all  the  reported  traffic  was  for  Government  use  In  connection 
with  river  Improvement. 

It  Is  Interesting  also  to  note  that  on  the  section  of  this  river 
between  Kansas  City  and  Sioux  City,  all  of  the  traffic,  other  than 
that  In  connection  with  river  Improvement,  101,476  tons,  was  sand 
dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Even  on  the  great  Mississippi  River,  over  48.5  percent  of  the 
tonnage  is  petroleum  products.  It  is  important  to  note  this  fact 
becau.se  you  say,  as  quoted,  that  the  maintenance  of  waterways 
is  paid  out  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  and  maintenance 
of  railways  Is  paid  out  of  freight  and  passenger  charges,  so  that 
in  both  instances  "Jones  pays  the  freight."  Who,  then,  Is  Jones? 
Is  he  who  pays  the  freight  the  same  as  he  who  receives  the  ad- 
vantage of  subsidized  transportation?  Does  the  public  get  any 
advantage  from  subsidized  transportation-  on  these  great  water- 
ways? With  respect  to  the  transportation  of  petroleum  products 
on  the  Mississippi  River  the  answer  Is  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Reed,  an 
oil  dealer  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  said  In  a  recent  address: 

"Taxpayers  are  fed  the  baloney  that  the  Mississippi  River  Is  a 
wonderful  thing  for  the  people  of  Memphis.     •      •      • 

"As  to  the  oil  business,  the  truth  Is  the  Mississippi  River  is 
the  curse  of  Wemphis. 

"The  question  is  •  •  *  if  the  public  pays  millions  in  taxes 
to  get  the  benefit  of  cheap  water  transportation,  does  the  public 
get  the  benefit  of  water  transportation,  or  what? 

"The  answer  is  that  the  oil  corporations  get  the  benefit  of  cheap 
water  transportation.  And  the  oil  corporations  keep  the  profits 
themselves.  The  public  pays  the  bills  to  make  water  transporta- 
tion possible.    The  oil  corporations  get  richer. 

"When  I  buy  a  tank  of  gasoline,  I  pay  the  spot  market  price  for 
the  ga.soline.  But.  in  addition,  I  have  to  pay  the  oil  company  as 
freight  the  railroad  freight  rate  on  gasoline  from  Shreveport,  La., 
to  Memphis  Understand  that  the  gasoline  I  get  never  saw  Shreve- 
port, La.  It  came  to  Memphis  by  water  from  the  New  Orleans 
refining  district.  The  actual  water  charge  on  this  gasoline  Is  about 
one-half  cent  a  gallon,  but  I  have  to  pay  a  railroad  rate  from 
Shreveport,  which  is  over  2  cents  a  gallon.  In  other  words,  the 
oil  corporation  takes  me  for  a  buggy  ride  to  the  extent  of  1  ''2 
cents  per  gallon.  In  money,  this  means  that  every  time  I  get  a 
10.000  gallon  car  of  gasoline,  the  oil  company  makes  $150." 

You  also  undertake  to  sustain  the  point  that  in  the  22  years 
during  which  you  have  studied  the  problems  of  waterways  you 
have  never  been  able  to  find  any  successful  waterway  that  has 
injured  any  railway.  Surely  you  could  not  have  had  opportunity 
to  examine  the  records  carefully  of  those  railroads  that  are  com- 
pelled to  compete  with  subsidized  waterways,  such  as  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio,  and  Warrior  Rivers.  Waterways  have  not  devel- 
oped new  traffic.  They  have  taken  it  from  the  railroads  through 
Government  subsidy,  and  the  public  that  has  furnished  the  sub- 
sidy has  not  received  the  benefit  therefrom.  The  competing  rail- 
roads have  lost  traffic  due  to  this  subsidy,  and  their  revenues  and 
their  employees  have  been  decreased. 

You  contend,  as  you  have  often  done,  that  improved  waterways 
develop  great  centers  of  industry  and  commerce  from  which  rail- 
roads profit.  In  this  connection  you  cite  the  development  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  Have  you  also  examined  the  record  of  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio,  which  is  without  the  so-called  advantage  of  subsidized 
waterways?  From  1910  to  1920  Pittsburgh  increased  in  population 
10  2  percent.  In  the  same  period  Youngstown  increased  in  popula- 
tion by  67.4  percent.  Business.  Industry,  and  traffic  Increased  In 
these  two  cities  in  propnartion  corresponding  to  increase  In  popu- 
lation. 

May  I  not  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  advice 
of  the  National  Resources  Committee  in  its  recent  report.  It  says: 
"We  need  new  estimating,  accounting,  and  rost-finding  techlnque 
not  only  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  river  trans- 
portation but  to  determine  the  proper  place  of  inland  waterways 
In  a  coordirxated  national  transportation  system.  It  may  be  desir- 
able to  introduce  a  new  element  by  Imposing  charges  where  they 
are  Justified  by  special  services  and  special  facilities  and  where  the 
traffic  can  bear  them." 

I  am  quite  sure  that  In  making  the  statem.ent  which  appears  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  quoted  by  me  on  the  first  page,  you  had 
no  purpose  to  treat  the  railroad  industry  otherwise  than  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness.  I  am  writing  you  In  that  same  spirit.  The  railroads 
ask  nothing  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  the  people  except  fair 
treatment  and  an  opportunity  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis.  I 
hope  I  am  not  exceeding  the  proprieties  when  I  ask  you  respect- 
fully to  insert  this  letter  in  the  Record  so  that  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  our  side  of  the  question. 
Very  respectftilly  yotirs. 

J.  J.  PiLurr. 
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HorsE  or  Repbe8entati\i8. 
Wos/itnjrtcm.  D.  C.  June  19,  1939. 

'  Pri>w/ii>nt   Aaaociatlon  of  American  Railroads. 
PresiOmt.  ^^"^"^"^Jjj^jrtatitm  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
1   Mt  Dia*  Mk  Pcxrr :  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  8,  1939. 

TreT^erTnd  Wbor  blU  (H  R  6264)  contained  68  project*  for  the 
mDr^ement  of  lake  and  coastal  harbors  and  Inland  waterways  the 
#^r^  i^omlnaMne  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  In  presenting 
S  rf/ro'^d^ir^l^non  ?  Introduced  statistics  which  I  con.ld«r^ 
to  Uar  directly  on  the  subject,  as  they  reflected  the  performance  <rf 
r^isTing   projects  similar   in  every   respect   to  those   contained  In 

*^It  ll  Kathered  from  your  letter  Uiat  you  would  have  Pr^fP""!^.  "J* 
ellmmation  of  all  reference  to  the  benefits  from  harbor  projects 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  railroads  and  which  are  so  freely  used 
bv  them  without  any  direct  contribution  toward  improvement  or 
maintenance.     Every  improved  harbor  from  Puget  Sound  to  East- 
port.  Maine,  is  a  potential  asset  to  American  railroads      Ey«"  ^°« 
Kieat  harbor  of  New  York  accommodates  a  greater  value  of  tonnage 
in  car  ferriage  than  Is  borne  in  oceangoing  bottoms.     Apparently 
you  also  prefer  to  exclude  all  reference  to  the  benefits  of  improved 
borts  and  channels  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  enjoyment  and  exten- 
sion of  which  the  interests  you  represent  are  content  to  participate 
at  considerable  profit  to  themselves.    Every  additional  foot  of  depth 
on  the  Umektln  Cro«mj5  in  Detroit  River.  In  the  St^  Clair  Flats   In 
the  8t    Marys  River,  every  additional  lock  at   ihe  '  Soo     has  facli- 
tated  and  encouraged  the  transportation  of  ore .  coal,  limestone,  f.nd 
triain    which  otherwise  could  not  move  In  such  volume  and  which 
feed  the  railroads  at  both  ends  of  the  Lakes  transit      You  w  sh  to 
exclude  the  manv  channels  and  harbors  of  the  Great  Lakes  dedicated 
almost  exclusively  to  railroad  use  In  the  rerrlage  of  freight  and  pas- 
■enter  trains  and  rcalntamed  at  Government  expense.    You  wish  to 
limii   my  comparison   to   inland   waterways  versus   railroads  on   a 

ton-mile  basis.  ,j  w_  ,„ 

To  accept  th.-^t  whollv  misleading  basis  of  appraisal  would  be  in 
effect  to  lend  countenance  and  validity  to  a  most  tran^iparent  effort 
to  discredit  the  national  waterway  policy  In  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
You  cunnot  keep  traffic  oft  the  rivers  by  drastic  rate  slashing  and 
then  point  to  Its  absence  as  being  of  any  economic  significance. 
Commissioner  Eastman  recently  testified  on  H.  R.  2531  that— 

■The  minute  a  waterway  Is  constructed  and  the  water  carriers 
began  to  inaugurate  low  rates,  then  the  railroads  reduce  their 
rat.s  The  public  gets  the  benefit  of  these  reductions,  but  the 
waterway  does  not  get.  the  benefit  of  that  traffic,  and  If  you 
included  all  the  traffic  on  all  the  reduced  rates  for  which  water- 
ways were   responsible   there  would  be   a   very   different  showing. 

The  baals  you  propose  Ignores  the  fact  that  rate  wars  during  Uie 
last  20  years  have  not  only  kept  adapted  tonnage  off  the  rivers  but 
have  brcucht  the  actively  competing  rail  carriers  to  the  verge  of 
mass  bankruptcv  In  this  short-sighted  but  relentless  campaign  to 
prevent  the  development  of  water-borne  ton-mileage  and  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  practical  value  of  waterways.  In  effect  you  have 
said  to  the  public: 

••Refrain  from  using  these  low-cost  water  routes  provided  at 
your  expense  Let  them  dry  up  Use  our  lines  in  the  meantime. 
*nd  we  Will  pay  you  back  the  difference  between  our  normal  rates 
and  water  rates  out  of  our  earnings  on  other  traffic  that  can't  help 
iteelf      Until  we  can  wipe  out  the  water  carriers" 

Such  practices  represent  a  two-fold  economic  loss  that  the 
public  will  have  to  bear  In  the  long  run.  They  do  not  afford 
any  baals  for  true  appraisal  of  the  value  of  waterways  to  the 
public. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  very  aptly  described  the 
situation  in  Ex  parte  115: 

•In  their  need  for  Increased  revenues,  applicants"  (the  rail- 
roads) "have  been  careful  to  avoid  proposing  any  Increases  Ui 
rates  which  have  been  published  to  meet  the  competition  of  other 
forms  of  transportation,  although  these  arc  the  depressed  rates 
which  are  so  largely  responsible  for  their  financial  troubles." 

I  concur  with  the  members  of  the  Commission  in  this  and  simi- 
lar statements  to  the  effect  that  such  a  policy  spells  collapse  of 
the  whole  transportation  system.  I  cannot  concur  with  them  in 
freely  granUng  relief  to  the  rail  carriers  from  the  o|>erailon  of 
the  fourth  section  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  disastrous 
practices.  With  all  this  evidence  that  the  Conumssion  Is  aware 
of  both  the  objectives  and  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  the  gravest  apprehension  for  the  sectmty  of 
the  publics  stake  In  Its  low-cost  water-carrier  service,  if  placed 
under  the  control  of  that  body. 

You  say  that  the  railroads  ask  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  That  simply  means  on  a  basis  on 
which  they  can  destroy  water  competition  forthwith.  The  inher- 
ent differences  are  too  great  and  too  one-sided  Inland  water 
Uansportatlon  will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Without  protec- 
tion It  will  always  Ix*  at  the  mercy  of  rail  carriers.  It  has  no 
backlog  of  noncompetitive  tonnage  to  bear  the  burden  of  rate 
wars.  It  must  earn  a  profit  on  each  ton  transported,  and  Its  only 
salvation  lies  In  lU  extremely  low  operating  costs.  This  situation 
accounts  for  the  natural  regulation  which  functions  automatically 
on  Inland  waterways  to  hold  the  scale  of  freight  charges  within 
reasonable  limits  and  closely  related  to  the  cost  of  service.  It  ia 
quite  possible  that  artificial  regulation,  in  the  guise  of  equality, 
could    be  applied    to   water   carriage   with   completely   destructive 


.1  would  like  to  answer  the  allegations  In  your  letter  one  by  one, 
tfthough  this  requires  a  candid  analysis  of  the  method  of  pre- 


senting the  BUtlstlcs.  You  say  that  you  write  In  a  spirit  of  falr- 
nSs  ^d  I  am  sure  that  you  mean  it.  I  wlU  use  passages  hi  your 
letter^o  show  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  man  or  body  of  men. 
trvinc  Rincerelv  to  be  fair  but  Interested  prlmarUy  in  the  proflt- 
Se'Veratlon'of  th'^l/ own  properties  to  -^oi^  abortion  otevi- 
dence  to  the  Injury  of  the  public  Interest.  It  calls  to  mind  a 
p^ge  in  a)miii2loner  Eastmans  recent  testimony  In  which  he 

"^•^^e  railroads  will  tell  you  that  almost  ,f°y*^lng  they  do  Is 
done  at  a  profit,  when  they  want  to  show  it  that  way.  If  they 
want  to  show  it  another  way.  it  Is  always  at  a  loss. 

Accepting  for  the  sake  of  argument  your  sUtement  that  In 
1937  the  maintenance  cost  of  Inland  waterways  per  ton-mile  of 
freight  which  managed  to  reach  them  was  1.19  mills  and  that  for 
cla^  I  railroads  It  was  0.93  mills.  How  do  you  make  0.93  one- 
thlr^  less  than  119^  And  Is  not  the  0.93  °^i",  ""f  ?" ,/"  ^^S" 
dlcatlon  that  railroads  are  not  properly  maintaining  their  road- 
beds' They  spent  practically  twice  as  much  on  maintenance  in 
the  8  years  preceding  the  depression  as  they  did  in  the  8  years 
following  1929  Even  with  the  greater  ton-mileage  of  the  pros- 
perous period  they  spent  1.3  mills  per  ton-mile,  which  Is  greater, 
not  less,  than  1.19  and  reverses  the  picture  you  painted. 

Your  next  paragraph  Indicates  that  the  comparison  Is  still  more 
unfavorable  to  waterways  becatue  tons  passing  from  one  division 
to  another  are  reported  In  each  division.      You  have  already  put 
the  comparison  on  a  ton-mile  basis,  and  It  mu-t  be  obvious  to 
you    If  not  to  the  casual  reader,  that  there  is  no  duplication  of 
ton-mlleape   involveci   In  that  method  of  reporting  the  statistics. 
Exception  must  be  taken,  however,  to  your  exclusion  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  rafted  freight  from  the  benefits  of  river  Improvement. 
Testimony  at  our  hearings  Is  overwhelmingly  to  the   effect   that 
before   improvement   the    movement   of   this   class   of   freight   was 
restricted,    hazardous,    and    dependent    upon    seasonal    and    river 
stages.     After  improvement  rafted  freight  Is  towed  and  may  there- 
fore find  markets  both  up  and  down  stream  and  at  all  seasons. 
Your    next    two    paragraphs    deal    with    the    tonnage,    or    more 
properly,  the  lack  of  tonnage  on  sections  of  waterway  under  con- 
struction and  not  yet  open  to  traffic.     Your  rail  statistics  are  all 
for  class  I  carriers,  but  It  Is  noted  that  a  comparison  with  class  I 
waterways  Is  Invariably  shunned  In  favor  of  some  such  section  as 
that  from  Sioux  City  to  Fort  Benton.     It  would  be  as  logical  to 
expect  revenue  tonnage  over  a  section  of  railroad  on  which  the  ties 
were  In  place  but  no  rail  laid.     Furthermore,  there  Is  no  sound 
reason  why  water-borne  materials  and  Government  freight  destined 
for  tise  in  connection  with  projects  for  flood  control,  power  de- 
velopment, and  like  purposes  should  not  be  counted  as  commercial 
freight  and  the  savings  credited  to  the  waterways  over  which  ihey 
move.     For  Instance,  the  only  practical  method  of  transportation 
available  for  materials  required  by  the  P.  W.  A.  for  Port  Peck  Dam. 
and  by  the  War  Department  for  projects  on  other  sections  of  the 
Missotirl  Involved  movement  over  the  waterways.     In  the  absence 
of  these  waterways  the  projects  would  be  prosecuted  Just  the  same, 
while   the  materials  would  have  to  move   by  the  more   expensive 
rail  routes.     In  this  case  the  savings  are  reflected  directly  In  the 
balance  of  funds  In  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Incidentally,  I  am  reliably  Informed  that  the  railroads  have 
profited  enormou.sly  from  transportation  of  machinery  and  ma- 
terials for  river  Improvements  throughout  the  country.  Certainly 
they  have  profited  from  the  transportation  of  machinery  and  ma- 
terials for  each  other's  use.  If  the  same  rules  were  applied  to  the 
large  tonnage  of  steel  rails  handled  by  the  Pennsylvania  out  of 
the  Plttsbiugh  district,  or  by  the  L.  &  N.  out  of  the  Birmingham 
district,  for  connecting  railroads,  as  you  apply  to  materials  moved 
over  one  waterway  for  use  In  Improving  another,  your  ton-mile 
computations  would  be  still  further  upset.  The  same  would  apply 
to  the  large  tonnage  of  cross  ties  and  bridge  and  trestle  timbers, 
forms,  etc..  transported  by  southern  railroads  for  their  northern 
connections. 

The  page  of  your  letter  next  following  Is  dedicated  to  the  theory 
that  savings  made  In  the  tran.sportatlon  of  petroleum  products 
In  bulk  on  Inland  waterways  are  not  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
but  are  "pocketed  '  by  the  distributor.  It  Is  passing  strange  that 
the  testimony  to  that  effect  by  two  Individuals  has  been  pub- 
licized to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  Nation,  while  testimony 
to  the  contrary  by  more  numerous  and  certainly  equally  credible 
witnesses,  as  well  as  the  teachings  of  leading  authorities  on  eco- 
nomics are  ignored.  Personally.  I  am  far  from  claiming  any 
prestige  as  an  economist,  but  I  am  familiar  enough  with  the  oil 
industry  to  know  that,  in  a  business  so  highly  competitive.  It  Is 
impossible  for  any  savings  over  and  above  a  reasonable  profit  to  be 
permanently  ••pocketed"  by  anybody  along  the  line  from  producer 
to  dealer.  The  aggregate  transportation  bill — that  of  getting  the 
product  from  refinery  to  consumer— by  pipe  line,  barge,  tank  car. 
and  truck — is  one  of  the  costs  of  production,  along  ^ith  drilling 
and  refining,  and  these  combined  costs  determine  the  base  price 
of  the  product.  In  the  long  run.  The  greater  the  proportionate 
volume  that  can  take  advantage  of  low-cost  tank-barge  trans- 
portation, the  lower  the  base  price  to  all  consumers. 

Locklln,  in  his  "Economics  of  Transportation"  (1938),  very  aptly 
says: 

"The  most  obvious  way  In  which  cheap  transportation  reduces 
prices  Is  through  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  getting  goods  froni 
the  point  of  production  to  the  consimier.  The  process  of  produc- 
tion is  not  complete  until  the  goods  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
consumers. 

"The  short-time  result  may  be  quite  different,  but  In  the  long 
run  prices  must  be  high  enough  to  cover  costs  of  production,  in- 
cluding transportation  costs,  or  the  goods  will  not  be  produce<l." 
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Conversely  prices  cannot  be  much  higher  than  necessary  to  cover 
ccsts  of  production.  Including  transpKjrtatlon  charges,  or  el«:e  com- 
petition will  take  away  the  market.  Additional  light  was  Inad- 
%'ertently  thrcwn  on  this  matter  In  the  te.stlmony  of  counsel  for 
your  association  on  H.  R  2531  In  behalf  of  limiting  the  period  for 
recovery  of  overcharges  when  he  said: 

"Now  the  man  who  Is  the  wholesaler  In  the  Jobbing  center  has 
paid  the  rate  and  he  ha.s  passed  It  on  to  the  retailer,  the  man  at  the 
point  of  destination  The  retailer  has  taken  that  rate  Into  con- 
sideration In  pricing  his  product.  The  real  chap  who  ha.s  suffered 
is  the  consumer  He  Is  the  man  who  has  to  bear  the  burden.  The 
whpJe.^ale  merchant  has  not  lost  a  nickel.  He  has  Just  added  the 
freirht  to  his  price." 

The  fact  that  this  witness  was  referring  to  high  rail  rates  rather 
than  lew  water  rates  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  consumer 
pays  the  transportation  bill  and  that  he  suffers  when  It  is  high  and 
benefits  when  it  Is  low. 

This  is  not  intended  as  merely  an  unproductive  series  of  criti- 
cisms of  the  claims  advanced  in  your  letter.  Along  with  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  I  am  seriously  concerned  over  the  railroad 
situation  and  want  to  see  everything  done  that  can  be  legitimately 
and  fairly  don?  to  better  It.  I  offer  for  consideration  a  plan  that 
has  been  suggested  and  that  may  be  the  solution  of  your  problem. 
It  is  said  that  there  Is  a  present  surplus  of  transportation  facili- 
ties throughout  the  country.  If  true,  the  fact  will  have  to  be 
faced  that  the  uneconomical,  overobligated.  and  unwisely  located 
carriers,  by  highway,  water,  or  rail,  must  inevitably  make  way.  But 
assuredly  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  sacrifice  sound  and  eco- 
nomical public  waterways  to  save  the  so-called  weak  and  super- 
fluous rail  lines. 

Tills  Is  Illustrated  In  your  paragraph  on  gasoline  distribution.  In 
which  you  show  that  It  costs  2  cents  per  gallon  to  move  gasoline  by 
rail  321  miles  from  Shreveport  to  Memphis,  while  It  costs  but  one- 
half  cent  per  gallon  to  transport  it  648  miles  by  Inland  waterway 
from  the  New  Orleans  area  to  Memphis  On  your  ton-mile  basis 
this  works  out  19  mills  by  rail  against  2.3  mills  by  water.  It  Is 
obviously  worse  than  futile  for  the  rati  carriers  to  continue  their 
attempts  to  compete  with  water  service  at  such  gieat  odds.  Even 
adding  the  1.19  mills  for  maintenance  of  the  waterway  fails  to 
change  the  comparison  appreciably. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned — for  the  producers, 
the  consumers,  and  the  railroads  themselves — to  let  such  traffic  go 
as  is  so  obviously  adapted  to  barge  movement;  to  restore  their  rates 
to  normal  levels,  both  those  that  are  too  high  and  those  that  are 
too  low;  to  desist  from  flying  In  the  face  of  economic  law  and  trying 
to  substitute  flctltlous  savings  for  the  real  savings  made  possible 
by  water;  and  with  the  Increase  In  the  movement  of  commerce  that 
would  follow,  continue  to  carry  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
Nations  freight,  which  always  has  and  always  will  travel  by  rail, 
but  at  rates  restored  to  profitable  levels. 

It  Is  on  these  grounds  that  I  sustain  the  pclnt  that  In  22  years 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  successful  waterway  that  has 
Injured  any  railway.  It  Is  the  depression  of  rates  below  cost  in  a 
futile  effort  to  hold  water  traffic  on  the  rails  that  has  proved  so 
disastrous  for  rail  carriers  and  water  carriers  alike.  You  can  easily 
prove  by  the  simplest  computation  that  the  restoration  of  all  the 
Inland-waterway  tonnage  to  raiF  at  these  competitive  levels  would 
neither  restore  rail  revenues  nor  increase  the  number  of  employees, 
as  you  so  categorically  seem  to  claim. 

None  of  us  know  all  the  factors  which  might  affect  the  rate  of 
growth  of  such  centers  as  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown.  We  know 
that  both  share  the  benefits  of  inland-water  transportation  In 
varying  degree,  although  Youngstown  is  not  yet  a  river  port.  We 
know  that  the  site  of  Pittsburgh  Is  topographically  so  restricted 
that  her  native  Industries  have  had  to  expand  up  and  down  the 
rivers  out  of  the  metropolitan  area  In  order  to  grow.  But  for  the 
sake  of  fairness,  whv  go  back  to  the  decade  1910  to  1920  to  show  the 
rate  of  growth  for  Youngstown  of  67  percent  and  for  Pittsburgh  of 
10  percent?  Why  not  use  the  latest  available  decade.  1920  to  1930. 
during  which  the  relative  percentages  were  28  and  14?  Or.  better 
still,  report  the  testimony  at  a  recent  hearing  concerning  the  exodus 
of  industries  from  the  Youngstown  area  because  of  lack  of  waterway 
connections? 

As  you  probably  realize,  there  Is  nothing  new  In  the  allegations 
contained  In  your  letter.  Like  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, report.ng  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  practiced  In 
sifting  the  claims  of  over-enthusiast Ic  advocates  as  well  as  of 
Implacable  adversaries  of  waterway  Improvement.  Converting  such 
claims  to  a  factual  basis  has  become  more  or  less  routine  In  the 
analvsls  of  the  economic  phases  of  proposed  Improvements,  and  It 
is  seldom  found  that  the  public  Interest  coincides  with  the  desires 
of  either  faction.  It  Is  logical,  therefore,  to  expect  your  associa- 
tion to  be  displeased  with  any  favorable  recommendation  of  the 
Army  Engineers  and  to  sponsor  the  delegation  of  their  duties  to 
some  one  of  the  perhaps  more  amenable  agencies  which  are  more 
or  less  constantly  seeking  to  expand.  It  Is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
absolute  necessity  that  some  group  keep  Its  feet  on  the  ground 
and  analyze  competently  and  dispassionately  the  economic  and 
cnglneeilng  phases  of  proposed  Government  Improvements  for 
the  guidance  of  Congress. 

If  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  engineering  and  economic 
Investigation  of  proposed  Federal  projects  were  to  permit  the  influ- 
ence of  pressure  groups  to  sway  their  recommendations,  they 
would  cease  to  be  good  public  servants.  This  great  democratic 
Government  Is  fortunate  in  having  Its  waterway  investigations  in 


the  hands  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  who  are  free 
from  partisan  Interests  and  mot.ves  of  every  character  and  who  are 
also  exceptionally  skilled  In  the  tasks  assigned  to  them  by  law. 

Careful  consideration  of  all  that  you  have  said  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  argument  simmers  down  to  whether  or  not 
we  shall  continue  to  have  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Our 
actions  must  be  governed  by  the  interests  of  the  whole  public. 
We  must  continue  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  par- 
ticularly labor.  Including  men  working  on  railways,  highways, 
and  waterw:iys. 

In  the  final  analysis.  "Jones  pays  the  freight."  In  the  case  of  the 
railroads,  at  least  in  times  past,  the  entire  objective  was  private 
profit.  Private  capital  built  the  railroads,  showed  large  profits,  and 
the  securities  were  disposed  of  to  "Jones,"  the  public.  In  each  case 
"Jones"  bought  of  his  own  free  will,  without  coercion  of  any  kind. 
The  public  generally  had  no  voice  In  erection  of  the  financial  struc- 
ture. If  It  had  been  possible  to  prescribe  that  structure  and  regu- 
late Its  alterations  so  as  to  protect  each  and  every  '•Jones."  that 
would  have  been  advantageous.  However,  up  to  the  present  time 
the  accomplishment  of  that  end  h£is  not  been  practicable.  The 
situation  may  be  like  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children, 
and.  of  course,  we  should  endeavor  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the 
results.  But  this  should  not  be  done  by  penalizing  all  other  kinds 
of  transportation,  such  as  waterways. 

Tlie  public  has  a  voice  in  the  expenditures  for  waterways,  and  It 
reaps  the  benefits.  There  Is  no  monopoly  on  their  use.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Nation  its  waterways  have  been  free 
to  each  and  every  •"Jones."  and  I  am  not  alone  In  hoping  that  this 
right  will  never  be  taken  away  from  him.  It  would  be  a  most 
fallacious  presumption  to  think  that  the  railroads  could  gain 
thereby.  In  the  long  run  such  a  procedure  would  result  In  their 
greatest  Injury.  In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  I  have  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  the  railroads,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  grow 
out  of  the  present  business  aepresslon.  so  that  Invested  capital  of 
every  kind  will  receive  a  fair  return. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  J.  Mansfield, 
Chairman,   Committee   on    Rivers   and    Harbors.   House   of 
Representatives. 


Repeal  of  the  Seventeenth  Amendment 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON    • 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  am  introducing  a  re.solution  for  repeal  of  the  seven- 
teenth amendment,  which  I  hope  will  be  reported  favorably 
by  the  committee  to  which  it  is  assigned  for  consideration. 
This  resolution  when  adopted  will  restore  a  repubbcan  form 
of  government  to  the  United  States,  as  guaranteed  in  ar- 
ticle rv,  section  4.  of  the  Constitution: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  In  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion,  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  do- 
mestic violence. 

This  article  is  plain,  and  states  in  fact  that  47  States 
must  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  these  words:  "The  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment." It  is  now  evident  that  the  seventeenth  amendment 
does  not  conform  to  article  IV,  section  4,  and  its  adoption 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States  is  therefore  not  allowable 
under  the  Constitution.  The  seventeenth  amendment  does 
not  amend  the  Constitution,  but  it  destroys  It  instead,  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  destruction  of  the  Government  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Destruction  of  the 
Constitution  is  paramount  to  civil  war,  and  that  will  be 
fought  by  the  people. 

The  seventeenth  amendment  does  not  conform  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth  amendments  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  for  it 
has  abrogated  rights  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people,  and  this  is  clearly  evident  when  I  quote  the  ninth 
and  tenth  amendments: 

Art.  IX.  The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by 
the  people. 
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A«T  X  Th*  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Stat«s  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  tbc  States  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

It  Will  be  seen  after  reading  these  amendments  that  each 
State  delegates  certain  power  to  the  Federal  Government, 
but  reserves  the  remaining  power  to  itself  and  to  the  people, 
and  such  rights  must  not  be  treated  lightly,  as  set  forth  in 
amendment  No.  9. 

Technically  the  seventeenth  amendment  may  therefore  be 
held  invalid  by  Congres.s  and  the  Supreme  Court  if  one  State 
failed  in  ratifjring  its  adoption,  and  if  so.  it  can  now  be 
repudiated  by  such  States  as  did  not  agree  to  it.  The  safety 
and  the  security  of  our  Republic  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
all  the  United  States  and  all  the  people,  and  may  therefore 
not  be  destroyed  by  any  State  or  States  but  must  instead  be 
a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  all  the  States. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  why  this  amendment 
was  adopted,  for  it  is  so  flagrantly  not  only  unconstitutional 
but  absolutely  destructive  to  oiu"  Goverrunent,  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
clarify  this.  I  shall  now  quote  article  V: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it 
necfs.sary.  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  cf  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which 
in  either  case  shali  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Congress,  provided  that  no  amendments  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  1808  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and 
fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article:  and  that  no 
State,  without  Its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in 
the  Senate. 

This  provides  the  manner  in  which  the  Constitution  may 
be  amended,  but  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  an  amendment 
to  fundamental  laws  should  improve  such  laws  and  not  de- 
stroy them. 

Article  V  further  states  that — 

No  Stale,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

It  should  now  be  clear  to  everyone  that  all  the  United 
States  have  been  deprived  of  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate, 
and  that  in  itself  is  such  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution 
that  it  should  be  plain  to  a  schoolboy. 

The  question  the  American  people  must  ask  themselves  is 
what  happened  to  the  United  States  when  this  amendment 
was  adopted?  And  who  were  the  forces  that  brought  about 
causes  for  Its  adoption? 

This  is  what  happened:  We  destroyed  constitutional  repre- 
sentative government,  and  suljstituted  instead  a  pure  social- 
istic organization,  no  different  from  the  socialism  now  pre- 
vaihng  in  nearly  all  European  countries.  We  speak  of  it  as 
a  democracy,  but  it  must  be  clearly  separated  from  demo- 
cratic constitutional  government,  for  the  two  are  far  apart. 
Our  Government  is  a  democratic  republic,  and  Jefferson  was 
often  called  a  "republican  democrat."  Yet  the  word  "de- 
mocracy '  wa£  not  lised  imtil  European  agitators  formulated 
socialism,  communism,  and  anarchy,  so  democracy  and  com- 
munism are  actually  synonymous  terms.  We  have  two  par- 
ties, a  Republican  Party  and  a  Democratic  Party,  but  neither 
of  the  two  bears  any  relation  to  socialism,  communism,  or 
democracy  as  it  Is  used  today  by  those  who  are  misinformed 
disciples  of  dangerous  European  philosophies. 

Let  us  now  look  back  a  few  years  and  try  to  determine 
what  causes  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  attempts 
to  destroy  our  Gmernment  have  been  held  by  certain  inter- 
ests who  are  more  interested  in  their  own  welfare  than  in 
that  of  the  United  States.  While  this  thing  dates  back 
many,  many  years,  it  has  been  active  only  since  1895  or 
1896.  when  impetus  was  given  to  it  by  events  in  Europe. 
The  influence  of  communistic  philosophies  is  felt  more  and 
more  from  that  period  on.  Agitation  for  adoption  of  the 
seventeenth  amendment  was  brought  alKiut  by  bribing  of 
certain  individuals  in  Congress,  particularly  in  the  Senate. 
It  finally  became  a  national  scandal,  which  prepared  the 
pubhc  for  adoption  of  this  amendment. 


This,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  prepare 
for  gradual  conversion  of  a  republican  form  of  government 
into  a  socialistic  or  communistic  state,  which  we  have  now. 
It  should  be  clear  to  us  that  State  representation  in  the 
Senate  is  the  anchor  that  secured  us  to  a  representative, 
republican  government,  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary,  in  order  to 
bring  about  conditions  that  we  have  today,  to  destroy  this 
link.  It  could  be  done  only  by  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  the  seventeenth  amendment  accom- 
plished this  destruction. 

It  was  not  felt  at  first,  because  a  few  of  the  Senators  In 
1913  remaining  in  the  Senate  adhered  to  the  Constitution  in 
its  original  intent,  probably  without  recognizing  the  change 
that  had  taken  place.  We  find,  however,  as  we  go  on, 
greater  and  greater  departure  from  State  representation  in 
the  Senate.  That  is  to  be  expected,  because  the  Senators  as 
well  as  the  Representatives  in  Congress  are  now  elected  by 
the  popular  majority  and  not  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  the  State  legislature  elected 
the  Senators,  and  having  the  power  of  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  them,  had  also  the  power  of  impeachment  or  recall. 
This  was  a  wholesome  power  and  should  never  have  been 
abrogated,  because  of  corruption,  but  should  instead  have 
been  used  to  recall  those  who  fell  victims  to  barter  and. 
trade.  As  it  is  now,  the  State  has  no  real  power  over  the 
Senators,  any  more  than  it  has  over  the  Representatives, 
and  that  is  the  real  cause  of  the  chaotic  condition  in  which 
we  find  our  Nation  today. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  all  governments  are  either  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic,  and  that  intolerance  and  persecution 
are  always  present  in  extreme  or  too  zealous  application  of 
either  one  of  these  types.  The  founders  of  our  country  were 
aware  of  that  and  in  this  knowledge  provided  for  our  security 
by  making  the  United  States  an  "aristocratic  democracy." 
The  48  States  are  the  aristocrats.  We  the  people  are  the 
democrats.  The  Senate  represented  the  States,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  people. 

The  Senators  were  elected  by  the  State  legislature,  and 
therefore  represented  the  States  and  the  State  government 
alone.  The  Representatives  represent  the  people,  and  are 
elected  by  popular  ballot.  This  provided  for  a  balance  in  the 
Government  and  it  is  the  most  humane  and  practical  form  of 
government  that  the  world  has  ever  had. 

It  is  now  my  desire  that  the  people  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  such  sane  and  sound  government,  and  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  repeal  of  the  seventeenth 
amendment.  If  we  fail  in  this,  no  power  can  prevent  a 
totabtarian  government  in  this  country. 


Analyses  of  S.  17%  and  House  Amendment  Thereto 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1939 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first.  8.  1796  merely  provided 
bond  authority  for  completion  of  the  tentative  deal  specified 
in  the  contract  of  sale  and  piurchase  of  the  Tennessee  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.  and  Southern  Tennessee  Power  Co.,  dated 
May  12.  1939,  between  the  power  companies  and  the  Ten- 
nesseee  Valley  Authority.  That  is  all  it  did  except  to  make 
a  slight  change  in  the  language  of  sections  15  and  15a  of 
the  original  T.  V.  A.  Act  of  1933,  as  amended. 

The  House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  after  exhaustive 
hearings  and  careful  study  of  the  matters  disclosed  therein, 
struck  out  eversrthing  in  S.  1796,  following  the  enacting 
cbuse  and  so  amended  the  acts  as  to  provide: 

First.  Authority  to  issue  ample  bonds  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  contract  as  fully  and  completely  as  could  be 
done  tmder  S.  1796  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  at  the  same 
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time  allowed  all  money  necessary  to  purchase  additional 
electrical  properties  in  27  counties  in  north  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  not  actually  included  in  the  contract  of  May  12, 
with  money  for  rehabilitation  and  integration  of  these  prop- 
erties of  about  two  and  one-half  million  for  completion  of 
a  tentative  deal  with  the  city  of  Memphis  and  yet  we 
brought  about  an  actual  saving  of  $35,000,000  as  compared 
with  the  Senate  bill. 

Second.  The  House  amendment  restricts  the  operations 
of  the  authority  to  the  Tennessee  River  drainage  area,  the 
27  Alabama  and  Mississippi  counties,  plus  the  area  embraced 
in  and  served  by  the  properties  acquired  in  the  Cumberland 
River  Valley  until  such  time  as  the  Authority  secures  the 
approval  of  Congress  to  expand  its  territory.  This  was  done 
by  the  committee  and  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  prevent  an  unfortunate  recurrence  of  a  similar 
situation  as  that  already  created  by  the  Authority's  competi- 
tive activities  that  have  made  necessary  this  legislation.  In 
other  words  the  committee  guarded  against  the  use  of  un- 
hmited  power  and  large  amounts  of  money  by  the  directors 
to  further  confiscate  and  destroy  good-faith  investments  of 
innocent  people. 

Third,  The  committee  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  places 
the  accounting  system  of  the  T.  V.  A.  under  supervision  and 
auditing  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  your  com- 
mittee was  induced  to  do  this  because  of  the  fact  that  all 
other  money-spending  agencies  of  the  Government  are  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  all  expendi- 
tures for  auditing,  and  we  felt  that  there  were  no  reasons 
whatever  for  exempting  this  particular  Government  corpo- 
ration from  that  wholesome  rule.  On  the  contrary,  we  found 
from  the  evidence  that  there  exists  today,  and  has  frcm  the 
very  inception  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  a  discrepancy  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  their  accounts.  This  we  do  not  think  a  desirable 
situation,  especially  when  there  is  such  widespread  spending 
of  taxpayers'  money. 

Fourth.  The  evidence  before  your  committee  shows  that 
T.  V.  A.  now  has.  or  at  least  its  directors  claim,  a  present 
income  of  more  than  $2,000,000,  and  simultaneous  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  T.  E.  P.  properties  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  pending  contract  v.'ill  have  an  additional  income  of 
$5,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $7,000,000.  and  with  bond  interest 
fixed  in  the  bill  at  a  maximum  of  3'^  percent  of  the  net  earn- 
ings v;ould  carry  a  $200,000,000  bond  issue,  and  they  will  have 
to  issue  only  $65,000,000  to  consummate  the  deal  and  inte- 
grate, rehabilitate,  and  otherwise  improve  their  network  of 
the  whole  system. 

Fifth.  Your  committee  by  another  provision  of  the  House 
amendment  requires  the  corporation  to  put  itself  on  a  busi- 
ness basis  by  setting  up  a  regular  sinking  fund  for  retire- 
ment of  its  bonds,  and  to  safeguard  it  against  raids  on  its 
earnings  by  taxing  agencies  of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  thus  we  put  it  in  a  position  where  the  Board  will  be  able 
to  avoid  local  controversies  and  difficulties  if  it  so  desires. 

Finally  I  am  sure  the  House  provisions  as  a  whole  are  a 
wholesome  step  toward  better  relation.^  between  Government 
and  private  enterprise,  and.  If  finally  written  into  law  and  the 
T.  V.  A.  directors  cooperate,  the  difficulties  of  both  Govern- 
ment and  Industry,  so  far  as  T.  V.  A.  Is  concerned,  will  be 
over. 

Economy  in  Government     '' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19.  1939 


LETTER    FROM    CITIZEN 


BUTFALO,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1939. 
Hon.  W.  G    Andrews, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  mental  attitude  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  not  drastically  changed  during  the  past  10  years. 
Many  millions  of  our  people  today  retain  the  same  mental,  spir- 
itual and  physical  ability  which  enabled  them  and  their  forbears 
to  build  our  Nation  as  it  was  in  1928,  and  these  same  people  are 
still  living,  striving,  and  working  to  maintain  the  American  way 
of  life  and  its  standard  of  living:  under  tremendous  odds  It  Is 
true,  but  with  determination  that  America  shall  grow  to  even 
greater  heights. 

The  blight,  which  of  recent  years  has  been  steadily  growing,  has 
not  come  from  the  rank  and  file,  the  worklngman,  the  little- 
business  man  nor  the  big-business  man.  but  from  the  distorted 
and  wrong  economic  theories  advanced  by  those  temporarily  In 
power  in  Washington  and  those  groups  who  have  the  official  ear. 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  takes  a  definite  stand  to  reassert 
Itself  in  the  interest  of  true  economy  in  Government,  regardless 
of  pressure  blocks  and  groups  clamoring  for  legislation  to  aid  one 
group  of  citizens  at  the  expense  of  another. 

Congress  can  and  must  stop  the  drain  upon  our  national  income 
which  has  arisen  during  the  past  12  years  259  i>ercent,  thereby 
killing  initiative  and  keeping  10,000,000  on  our  unemployment 
rolls. 

Congress  can  and  must  stop  the  ene'  vating  propaganda  that 
we  are  living  In  a  time  of  perpetual  emergency,  and  the  doctrine 
that  the  National  Government  Is  a  charitable  institution.  Neither 
shall  it  allow  the  gullible  to  be  fooled,  by  the  adroit  changing  of 
a  portion  of  the  bonded  debt,  imo  seeming  assets,  by  clever 
manipulation  of  Government  figures. 

Congress  must  assume  its  full  responsibility  toward  correcting 
the  evils  which  have  put  this  blighting  influence  into  the  laws, 
regardless  of  party  affiliation. 

Congress  must,  by  its  own  power  and  will  declare  an  end  to 
unbalanced  budgets:  by  reduction  of  expenditures  of  the  National 
Government,  through  efficient  operation,  and  the  curtailment  of 
nonessential  services  and  functions. 

Congress  must  again  make  laws  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
Instead  of  classes  of  Its  citizens,  and  must  stop  saddling  them 
with  ever-mounting  taxes. 

This  Is  an  urgent  call  for  true  statesmanship  and  courage  of 
the  highest  order,  to  give  back  to  all  our  people  the  opportunity 
to  raise  themselves  out  of  the  slough  of  despond,  by  their  own 
efforts,  instead  of  allowing  those  temporarily  in  power  to  try  to 
est.Tbllsh  a  Utopia  by  Government  edict. 

This  letter  is  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  the  repeal  or  amend- 
ment of  any  particular  laws — the  evils  which  you  are  called  upon 
to  correct  are  hydraheaded,  and  cry  out  for  correction — It  is  an  ap- 
peal to  you.  as  a  representative  of  all  your  constituents  wherever 
located,  to  act  In  behalf  of  all  of  them,  so  that  Americans  In  every 
part  of  this  great  Union  shall  again  be  able  to  assert  their  God- 
given  initiatives  and  ambitions  which  now  lie  dormant.  You  per- 
sonally have  It  in  your  power  by  your  influence  and  by  your  vote 
to  put  men  to  work  by  the  correction  of  legislation  which  has 
proven  wrong  In  practice.  To  stop  waste  in  Government  wherever  it 
may  be  found. 

Opportunity  Is   asking  each   of  you   to  give  of  your  best,  un-- 
selflslily,  for  every  Individual  American  of  tomorrow.     Do  not  load 
him  with  a  burden  you  have  not  been  asked  to  assume  by  yester- 
day's children — he  has  t>een  handicapped  too  much  already. 

This  letter  Is  being  sent  to  all  Congressmen  alike — to  those  cf 
you  who  have  been  fighting  for  the  things  mentioned  may  it  serve 
as  an  encouragement  to  still  greater  effort — success  Is  sure.  To 
thos2  of  you  who  have  up  to  now  t>een  merely  time  servers  and  "rub- 
ber stamps."  I  say  to  you.  time  changes  all  things — the  chaS  is  even 
now  being  winnowed.  The  sp'rit  of  America  marches  on! 
Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

O.  RoBT.  SuntK, 
One  of  the  Rank  aTid  File. 


How  Canby,  Orcg^  Did  It 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  a  citizen  of  New  York: 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19. 1939 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  a 
most  remarkable  statement  from  a  little  community  In 
Oregon  that  started  the  work  of  distributing  Its  own  elec- 
tricity during  the  year  I  was  elected  Governor  of  Oregon 
in  1922.  I  encouraged  them  all  I  could  during  the  4  years 
I  was  Governor.  I  lived  near  this  little  town  while  at  the 
State  capital. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  showing.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  insert  it  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.    I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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In  the  House  who  are  interested  in  electricity,  particularly 
the  gentleman  frcm  Michigan,  and  I  a.sk  them  to  read  this 
showmg  of  the  little  town  of  Canby,  Oreg..  with  a  popula- 
tion of  under  a  thoasand  p<;'0ple.  that  in  less  than  20  years 
has  ."^aved  out  of  the  operations  of  its  electric  plant  almost 

$200,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Orcpon  I  Mr.  Pierce!? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

How  Canit  in  OiiECON  Did  It — a  Remarkable  Story  or  Successful 

Municipal  Ownership  in  a  Small  Cttt 

(By  A    C.  Heyman.  of  Albany.  Oreg  ) 

(The  following  article  Is  a  summary  of  four  addresses  delivered 
by  Mr.  M  J.  Lee.  of  Canby.  for  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  In 
BrownsvUie.  Harrlsburg.  and  Halsey  and  the  Lake  Creek  Grange  In 
Linn  County.  Oreg  It  was  prepared  by  A.  C.  Heyman.  chairman 
of  the  sponsors  committee  of  the  proposed  Linn  County  peoples 
Utility  district.  The  figures  have  been  confirmed  by  the  mayor, 
the  city  treasurer,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  water  and  light 
department  of  Canby.) 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements  In  public  ownership 
of  power  Is  that  of  the  little  town  of  Canby.  Oreg.— population 
744 — as  told  to  several  Linn  County  audiences  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Lee.  of 
Canby,  vkho  was  one  of  the  city  council  in  1922  when  the  new 
Venture  was  made  and  who  Is  still  a  leader  In  the  civic  Improve- 
ment projects.  Mr  Lee  ^-as  chairman  of  the  light  and  water  com- 
ir.Utce  and  sought  to  serve  his  town  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  On 
Investigation  he  found  that  the  citizens  of  Canby  were  paying  $3  30 
for  20  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  when  other  neighboring  towns 
were  paying  to  other  private  utUltles  only  $149  for  the  same 
amount  of  enerpy  This  appeared  to  the  committee  very  much  like 
discrimination,  and  so  it  sought  to  correct  the  matter. 

TURNta)    OFF    THE    LIGHT TURNED    ON    THE    HEAT 

The  franchise  of  the  private  utility  serving  the  town  had 
expired  and  the  committee  decided  to  u.sf>  this  leverage  to  get  free 
street  lighting  for  which  It  wa.s  paying  $75  a  month  before  renew- 
ing the  charter  The  private  utility  bluntly  refused  with  the 
excuse  that  it  could  not  be  done.  At  the  following  council  meet- 
ing the  matter  was  further  discussed  with  the  owner  of  the 
private  utility  with  the  result  that  both  parties  went  home  that 
nlKht  fu'lous  with  linger.  The  owner  was  so  enraged  that  he 
turned  off  the  street  lights  the  next  night  and  left  the  town  In 
darkness.     This  was  his  Waterloo. 

The  townspeople  then  became  even  more  enraged,  and  the  next 
night,  through  the  Initiative  of  Mr  Lee.  the  whole  town  turned 
out  to  a  mass  meeting.  Tlie  result  of  this  meeting  was  an  organ- 
ization setting  on  foot  a  movement^  for  public  ownership  of  light 
and  power  It  also  confirmed  the  conviction  of  many  that  private 
utilities  cannot  be  controlled  or  regulated  by  State  public-utility 
commissions  or  any  other  reg^llatlng  bodies.  From  here  on  action 
waff  speedy. 

HOW  THE  CITT  OCT   A   REASONABLE   PRICE 

The  owner  of  the  private  utility  bought  his  "juice"  wholesale 
from  the  Portland  Electric  Power  Company  and  served  seven  other 
small  towns  besides  Canby.  The  light  committee  dickered  with 
the  owner  for  his  distribution  system  In  Canby.  He  wanted 
•25  000.  The  price  was  outrageously  high.  A  survey  was  made 
of  the  property  and  it  was  found  to  bo  worth  only  $5,500.  Then 
the  owner  came  down  to  $14,000  No  agreement  could  be  reached. 
The  city,  therefore,  called  an  election  to  vote  general-obligation 
bonds  for  $10,000  to  build  an  entirely  new  distribution  system. 
Bids  for  construction  were  received. 

While  still  trying  to  bluff,  the  owner  saw  that  the  city  meant 
business  and  became  more  amenable  to  rea.son.  The  committee 
recommended  the  purchase  of  the  going  business  If  a  reasonable 
purchase  price  could  be  agreed  upckn  rather  than  enter  into  compe- 
tition and  all  kinds  of  litigation.  After  considerable  wrangling 
•7.000  was  offered  by  the  city  tor  the  system  and  this  was  finally 
accepted  bv  the  owner  This  was  In  the  middle  of  October  1922. 
On  the  first  of  November  the  city  of  Canby  became  the  owner 
and  operator  of  Its  own  distribution  system. 

THE   Cmr    BEUINS    OPnUTtON 

Of  the  $10  000  bonds  voted  by  the  citizens  only  »8,000  was 
issued:  •7.000  for  the  distribution  syatem.  $500  tcur  engineering 
•ervlcea,  and  $500  for  »ome  Immediate  m^provements. 

Thus  by  January  l.  1933,  with  the  acquirmn  v\f  the  water  aystem 
6  y*«tf«  piYrtoualy'  Citnby  had  a  d»bt  with  bond*  and  outstanding 
wmmuita  drawing  (t  percent  inter««t.  of  •56.000  together  with  an 
tat$i««t  payment  of  liS.SQO  du*  on  January  1.  1939.  T))*  city-owned 
wat*r  ayvttnx  had  only  enouiih  tiioome  to  pay  tntMMt  and  operate 
Inc  •tpMMrf  and  when  new  mains  w«r«  laM  or  Mrt»nsioiv«  made, 
IMW  boDd*  had  to  be  twtted  Tb*  wattr  lyattm  th«r«tor«  litcrvaaMl 
rathvr  than  diminished  \\\t  cttv  d«bt. 

Whrn  ihe  cUv  t«.x-*  o\or  the  light  ity»t«m  the  two  lyatems.  lifht 
and  water,  axrc  put  into  one  department  and  under  one  mauag%> 


ment.  The  previous  manager  of  the  private  system  was  retained  as 
the  supcnntendtnt  of  the  newly  created  department  of  light  and 
water  and  has  now  been  serving  the  city  for  17  years. 

A  30-PERCENT  INITIAL  REDUCTION  IN  R.\TES 

The  first  stroke  of  the  new  department  was  to  reduce  the  llqht 
rntes  30  percent,  give  the  city  free  street  lighting,  besides  extending 
the  street  lights  and  doubling  the  watt  capacity  of  the  lamps.  This 
saved  the  city  immediately  $100  a  month  on  street  lighting.  It  also 
gave  the  city  free  electricity  to  run  three  motors  for  the  water 
system,  which  was  also  costing  the  city  another  $50  a  month. 

OTHER  RATE  REDUCTIONS 

To  the  question,  "Did  you  make  any  further  reductions  In  rates 
after  the  first  reduction  of  30  percent?"  Mr.  Lee  replied.  "Yes;  we 
made  four  or  five  reductions,  amounting  In  all  to  something  like  10 
percent.  Whenever  the  people  protested  that  rates  were  too  high 
we  made  a  reduction  And  then  we  published  the  fact  loudly  far 
and  wide  Just  as  the  private  companies  do.  But  we  did  not  reduce 
the  rates  any  faster  than  we  had  to,  because  there  were  other  things 
that  we  wanted  to  do  We  wanted  to  pay  off  our  debt  and  get  rid  of 
the  interest  burden.  Also  we  wanted  the  other  things  mentioned 
below.  Our  citizens  are  now  glad  that  we  have  these  things.  And  It 
is  not  particularly  hard  for  them  to  get  them  in  this  way." 

LAST    YEAR'S    NET    PROFIT    S 5.4 6 4 

Hearing  of  the  success  of  the  municipal  plant  at  Canby  the 
citizens  of  Woodburn.  a  considerably  larger  city  about  12  miles 
away,  sent  a  committee  down  to  Canby  to  inquire  Into  the  matter. 
An  examination  of  th»  books  showed  the  Woodburn  committee 
that  the  plant  was  making  an  annual  profit  of  $5,464  a  year,  be- 
sides saving  the  city  in  many  other  ways. 

In  the  calendar  year  of  1938  the  committee  found  Canby's  gross 
receipts  from  electric  customers  were  $16,025  50.  Expenditures  th© 
same  year  were  $8,802.38  for  the  purchase  of  power  and  $1,759  cost 
of  administration,  a  total  of  $10.561.38 — leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$5,464.12.  To  this  could  be  added  the  free  street  lighting  which 
would  have  cost  the  city  $1,104  under  private  ownership:  also  the 
electricity  used  to  light  the  city  hall  and  to  pump  the  city  waier. 
This  would  bring  the  net  profits  for  the  year  up  to  $7,480.87.  How- 
ever. Canby  Ignores  the  items  of  free  service  and  figures  its  net 
profit  for  the  year  at  $5,464  12. 

Out  of  the  net  profit  the  city  spent  $1,868  for  various  Improve- 
ments and  extensions,  equipment,  etc ,  including  transformers, 
poles,  wire,  meters,  labor,  and  other  necessities  to  keep  the  system 
in  good  working  order.  Subtracting  these  items  leaves  still  a  net 
of  $3,595.  But  if  the  value  of  the  free  services  is  added  this  would 
bring  the  figure  up  to  $5,611. 

MAKES    AND    SAVES    $1S4.93  8    IN     1S>4     TEARS 

Speaking  of  the  final  results  of  the  municipal-ownership  enter- 
prise in  Canby  for  the  period  of  16 'j  years  that  the  city  has  owned 
the  system.  Mr.  Lee  submits  the  figures  below  to  show  that  the  city 
has  made  and  saved  a  total  of  $194,938  96. 

PAID   FOR   IN    10    TEARS 

The  following  are  the  payments  made  on  the  system  during  the 
10  years  to  pay  for  It: 


Date 

Bonds  And 

warrants 
outstHU'ling 

Payments 
on  princiiKil 

Ptirments 
on  interest 

Total  p«y- 
ments 

Jan.  1, 193    

$.v..ono 

49. 000 
42.  .TlK) 
40.  (HX) 

2H.noo 

lis.fO0 
7.500 
l.SOO 

"$3.3«> 
3,380 
2,040 

i.W 
2.400 
Zinn 
1,080 
1,1  lU 

go 

>  I.X  ro 

Jan.  1,  \9'M    

r.ooo 

6,500 

'Z.V10 

5,000 

7,000 

o.aoo 

11.000 

6,000 
1.500 

U),.ifO 

Jan.  1.  Ifll'i    

e,  4W 

Jiui.  1.  \Vi(\ 

J;in.  1,  lyS 

Jan.  1.  \\r»     

fi.OSO 
7.400 

g,  ino 

Jan.  1,  \9J9 

11.180 

Jan.  I.  l'.«0 

Jan.  1,  IMl 

Jan.  1,  1932. 

12.110 
6,4.10 
1,590 

Total  . 

56,000 

31, 040 

76,040 

'  Paid  hy  city  warrants  and  later  repaid  out  of  income. 

'lu  IX'K  Canbv  txult  a  lu.ooo-gallun  >t('el  water  lank  and  tower  paid  for  oot  of 

earnings  of  light  iVfiirtint-nt. 

Mr.  Lee's  audiences  marveled  at  this  remarkable  showing  In  a  city 
the  size  of  Canby  In  paying  off  such  a  large  debt  In  less  than  10 
years  "But  wait."  said  Mr.  Lee:  "the  half  has  not  yet  t>een  told. 
We  had  money  to  do  other  things  as  well  as  pay  off  the  debt.  The 
following  improvements  and  donatloixs  have  been  made  from  money 
coming  out  of  our  light  income: 
Improvements  to  the  hsht  and  water  system: 

S80  light  and  poatr  meters,  at  (10 13. 890.  00 

817  water  meters,  at  tie 5. 377  00 

43  tranaforroer*.  at  •ISS &,S7a.00 

1  iOO.OOO>«aUon  ateel  Unk  and  llO-foot  stset  tow«r..  10.000  00 

Spring  Uvr  water  res*  n-«ir.  pump,  and  motor t,  600, 00 

Si^tasarinc  t««s.. ....... . . ..... 500.00 

SS.  MS.  00 
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XX)natlons  to  high  school: 

3  acres  of  land 3.  000.  00 

Concrete  tennis  court 800.00 

Water  main  and  hydrant 819  29 

Transformer 536.  67 

Paving  walks  and  road 1,000.00 

6,  206.  96 


Other  donations: 

20-acre  cemetery  for  city $6,500.00 

Part  payment  to  city  hall 7. 150.00 

New  fire  truck  and  hose 5,  000.  00 


18,  650.  00 


Savings: 

16' j  years*  street  lighting 16.500.00 

16' 2  years'  power  for  water  system 9,900.00 

Cash  reserve  in  bank 21,000.00 

47,  400.  00 


Losses  covered  by  plant  earnings: 

Bank  failure - - 2,000.00 

Burning  of  powerhouse 2.500.00 

Damage  suit  for  personal  injury.. 7,500.00 


12,  000. 00 


SUMMAHT 


Summarizing  the  above  figures,  we  have  the  following: 

payments — bonds,  warrants,  and  Interest $76,040.00 

Improvements  to  system 33.642.00 

Donations  to  high  school 6.206.96 

Savings  on  light  and  power 47,  400  00 

Other  donations 18,650.00 

Losses  covered- 12,000.00 

Grand  total  for  16' i  years. - -  194,938.96 

This  money  was  saved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Canby  commxmlty 
and  not  contributed  to  the  profiteers  and  holding  companies. 

IS    rr    A    GOOD    POLICY? 

Several  individuals  asked  Mr.  Lee  If  he  thought  it  was  a  good 
policy  "to  keep  rates  up  In  order  to  raise  money  for  other  city 
expenses?"  To  this  Mr.  Lee  replied:  "There  are  two  theories 
In  setting  rates  and  use  of  revenues  of  publicly  owned  utilities. 
One  theory  is  to  set  the  rates  Just  high  enough  to  care  for 
operating,  maintenance,  Interest,  amortization,  and  depreciation. 
In  this  manner  the  people  get  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  rates 
possible  as  is  the  case  in  Eugene  (Oregon  municipal  plant).  The 
other  theory  is  to  keep  the  rates  high  enough  so  that  after  taking 
care  of  all  operating  and  other  fixed  charges  there  remains  a 
surplus  for  other  purposes.  Your  choice  of  the  two  methods  will 
depend  on  your  circumstances.  The  citizens  of  Canby  choose  to 
have  a  surplus  for  other  purposes." 

"How  do  your  rates  compare  with  those  In  surrounding  towns?" 
was  another  question  asked  of  the  speaker.  To  this  Mr.  Lee  re- 
plied: "Our  last  reduction  brought  our  rates  down  in  every  respect 
to  the  rates  of  the  Portland  Electric  Power  Co..  from  whom  we  buy 
our  energy  wholesale,  costing  us  about  $8,500  a  year.  With  ttiis 
rate  we  still  made  a  surplus  last  year  of  $5,464,  and  at  the  present 
time  (April  1939)  we  are  making  a  net  profit  of  $1,000  a  month." 

He  further  explained  that  Canby  is  seeking  a  contract  with  the 
Bonneville  project  for  energy  at  the  announced  rate  of  $17.50  per 
kilowatt-year.  At  this  cost  the  city  will  save  another  $4,000 
annually. 

WILL  AID  IRRIGATION 

Mr.  Lee  also  brought  another  Interesting  and  unique  feature  of 
this  Canby  municipal  plant.  It  proposes  to  aid  the  surrounding 
rural  and  farm  population  by  helping  them  to  develop  their  Irri- 
gation system.  With  the  savings  effected  already  and  additional 
savings  that  will  result  from  the  lower  rates  for  power  purchased 
from  the  BonnevUle  project,  he  said,  there  will  be  some  surplus 
power  at  off-peak  periods  which  the  city  will  give  to  an  irrlfiatlon 
project  of  some  2.500  acres  adjacent  to  the  town.  "Canby  has 
agreed  to  furnish  free  of  cost."  he  said,  "half  of  the  energy  required 
to  pump  the  water  for  this  project." 

A    WARNING 

"Bxit  there  Is  a  Anal  u-amlng."  said  Mr.  Le«.  "Look  out  for  the 
agitator*  who  undermine  the  public  sentiment  for  public  owner- 
ship. After  we  were  running  smocnhly  for  5  T*ar8  our  success 
looked  too  good  to  the  private  jwwer  ci^tnpany.  0\XT  example,  they 
thought,  ^-ould  wrv  Ukelv  stimulate  other  communities  to  undtT- 
take  n>u»ncip«l  ownership,  as  indeed  it  alre«uly  h«s  done.  So  the 
Portland  Eltntrlc  Power  Co.  oftored  to  b\»y  our  water  and  light 
RVRtrm  for  »45,000.  The  Cunbv  council  rrftised.  But  the  hmjd 
RRltntors  succeeded  in  bringUig  the  sale  to  a  wte.  No  «ne  tiwught 
the  city  would  sell  out  and  so  Xh*  vote  was  vwy  small.  We  saved 
cur  plant  by  only  two  votes. 

"This  vote  being  so  close,  the  power  company  agitators  called  an- 
other election  as  early  as  possible,  hoping  to  gain  the  tew  votes 


necessary  for  victory.     But  by  this  time  the  Canby  voters  awakened 
to  what  was  going  on  and  we  beat  the  sell-out  by  a  2-to-l  vote." 

The  reproduction  value  of  the  Canby  light  and  water  plants  Is 
figured  at  $64,500,  the  actual  value  at  $54,000.  The  reproduction 
value  of  the  light  plant  alone  is  figured  at  $19,988  and  the  actual 
value  at  $15,450. 


Serious  Situation  Confronting  Retail  Meat  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of  May  31.  1939. 
there  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  S.  2390,  a  bill  to  amend  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  and  a  form  of  government  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Before  its  passage  by  the  Senate,  there  was  stricken  from 
this  measure  an  amendment  introduced  by  Senator  Carl 
Hayden,  of  Arizona,  which  would  repeal  the  tax  on  all 
coconut  oil  which  is  denatured  and  rendered  inedible.  While 
this  proposal  was  killed  in  the  Senate,  it  has  reappeared  in 
the  House  measure  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs. 

It  is  important  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  in  the 
House  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. For,  should  said  amendment  receive  favorable  action 
and  be  enacted  into  law,  the  tax  on  all  coconut  oil  w^hich 
Is  denatured  and  rendered  inedible  would  be  repealed.  This 
applies  not  only  to  products  from  the  Philippines  but  equally 
as  well  to  coconut  oil  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  net 
result  would  be  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  coconut  oil  in 
the  United  States  at  a  level  not  far  from  the  present  price 
of  2.75  cents  a  pound.  That,  in  turn,  would  fix  the  price 
of  tallow  and  greases  as  well  as  of  most  other  domestic  oils 
and  fats.  This  would  make  futile  all  the  work  on  fats  and 
oils  taxes  that  has  been  done  in  the  past  5  years. 

Last  year  the  coconut  oil  used  in  the  United  States  in 
soap  amounted  to  343.000.000  pounds,  and  in  other  nonedible 
products  to  about  4,000,000  pounds  additional.  There  were 
available  in  our  commerce  in  1938  the  enormous  total  of 
555.000.000  pounds  which  might  have  been  so  used.  There 
were  available  in  world  trade  in  1936,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  a  commercial  copra  crop  which  would 
produce  1,029,000  tong  tons  of  coconut  oil  (International 
Institute  of  Agriculture).  This  is  equivalent  to  2,283,000.000 
pounds  of  coconut  oil.  Every  pound  of  that  oil  is  a  potential 
competitor  of  the  domestic  oils,  both  edible  and  inedible,  if 
the  amendment  under  discussion  is  enacted  into  law. 

Thus  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  retail  meat  dealers,  as 
well  as  the  renderers,  have  much  at  stake  in  having  retained 
the  present  tax  on  coconut  oil.  For,  if  the  said  tax  is  re- 
moved, the  soap  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  use  far  more 
coconut  oil  than  before.  The  immediate  result  of  this  would 
be  a  decreased  use  of  tallow,  the  price  of  which  would  con- 
sequently be  reduced  about  40  percent  below  even  the  pres- 
ent low  levels. 

Every  butcher  in  New  York  City  and  in  the  country  at  large 
is  desirous  of  receiving  a  reasonable  price  for  his  fat  and  other 
bypi-oducts.  But  if  this  amendment  is  permitted  to  stand, 
returns  from  bj-products  will  be  greatly  r^uced  and  foreicn 
producers  of  coconut  oil  will  secure  all  the  benefits.  It  is 
appHixnt.  therefore,  that  a  situation  of  serious  import  would 
confront  the  retail  meat  industry  siiould  the  amendment  in 
question  be  adopted. 

In  light  of  all  the  above  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  the 
end  that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  afore-mentioned 
measure  be  not  enacted  into  law. 
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Imperative  Mining  Needs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  western  Con- 
gressmen are  receiving  many  letters  from  their  constituents 
asking  for  some  phase  of  legislation  pertaining  to  the  mining 
Industry  in  the  West.  I  would  Uke  to  mention  a  few  of  these 
problems  which  I  have  had  presented  to  me  and  indicate  the 
importance  of  some  of  them.  For  the  last  several  weeks  I 
have  been  urged  to  try  to  extend  the  moratorium  on  minir^- 
claim  assessment  work  for  another  year.  Many  arguments 
which  appeal  to  me  have  been  presented  showing  why  this 
should  be  done,  but  I  have  also  received  arguments  against 
it  from  those  who  feel  that  there  should  be  no  further  mora- 
torium in  this  respect.  The  assessment  work  must  be  done 
on  unpatented  claims  at  once,  as  the  time  limit  expires  on 
Jure  30.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  committee 
sonie  weeks  ago  postponed  consideration  of  this  moratorium, 
and  the  House  Mines  and  Mining  Committee  later  did  the 
same  thing  for  a  companion  bill,  it  seems  impossible  to  get 
any  such  measure  through  this  session.  I  have  advised  my 
constituents  to  that  effect. 

Another  immediate  problem  directly  concerning  Arizona  is 
the  question  of  the  price  of  silver.  I  do  trust  that  the  silver- 
purchase  program  will  be  continued  with  regard  to  domes- 
tically produced  silver  at  a  higher  price  than  the  Government 
has  been  paying  for  the  past  18  months.  This  means  that 
Congress  should  continue  some  legislation  which  would  other- 
wise expire  June  30.  1939.  If  this  is  done  and  the  President 
can  see  his  way  clear  to  raise  the  price  of  silver,  it  will  mean 
life  to  many  mining  camps  in  the  West,  and  if  not  done, 
some  that  have  been  thriving  centers  of  human  activity  will 
become  ghost  towns. 

Arizona  is  our  greatest  copper-producing  State.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  any  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  silver 
would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  copper  mining.  Such  is 
not  true.  Many  of  our  copper  mines  produce  silver  as  a  by- 
product. To  such  mines  the  price  of  silver  Is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  price  of  copper.  The  passage  of  H.  R.  6851 
today  is  not  only  a  good  move  for  revenue  production  but 
affords  some  needed  protection  to  American  workers  and 
_  businessmen  in  the  copper  camps  of  the  West.  This  measure 
carries  with  it  the  4  cents  per  pound  excise  duty  on  foreign 
copper.  Should  this  protection  be  removed  every  copper 
camp  in  our  country  would  close  down  and  thousands  now 
working  would  t>e  thrown  on  relief. 

Mining  throughout  the  great  West  is  in  a  dormant  or  semi- 
dormant  condition  generally.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  new 
capital  and  new  development.  Mining  men  feel  that  this  is 
partly  due  to  low  prices  for  our  metals  and  partly  due  to  the 
new  restrictions  that  have  recently  been  thrown  around  the 
Investment  of  capital.  The  R.  P.  C,  it  Is  true,  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  for  mining  developments,  but  such  loans  are 
restricted  to  a  few  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  tin.  West- 
ern development  calls  for  more  private  capital  and  more 
public  credit  such  as  has  been  extended  to  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. We  think  that  the  R.  P.  C.  should  be  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  make  loans  in  the  development  of  all  important 
metals,  but  particularly  the  strategic  war  materials. 

Private  capital  is  not  now  going  into  the  mining  field.  One 
reason  for  that  is  the  restrictions  laid  down  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  The  West  would  like  to  have  a 
new  set  of  regulatiojis  by  the  S.  E.  C.  so  liberalized  as  to  en- 
courage capital  to  invest  in  mines.  Recently  a  new  division 
has  been  set  up  within  the  S.  E.  C.  to  facilitate  mining  appli- 
cations, which  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  However,  this 
all-important  industry  in  the  West  really  justifies  a  special 
commission  with  a  sufficient  working  fund  and  regulations 


suited  to  the  industry  to  help  bring  mining  to  its  rightful 
place  in  American  industrial  life.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
mining  is  one  Industry,  not  considering  gold  and  silver,  which 
has  received  no  Government  aid  comparable  to  that  which  has 
been  given  to  agriculture  and  other  lines  of  industry. 

As  a  wartime  provision,  we  have  recently  embarked  upon  a 
policy  of  laying  in  a  supply  of  strategic  metals.  Some  of 
these  are  to  be  obtained  from  abroad  at  once,  but  the  general 
policy  is  to  be  the  encouragement  of  heme  production. 
Nothing  would  be  wiser  policy,  as  a  matter  of  national  de- 
fense and  a  stimulation  of  home  industry,  than  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  liberal  encouragement  to  mining  throughout 
our  entire  West  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  and 
especially  the  other  strategic  metals,  all  of  which  the  country 
needs  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  If  the  mining  West  pros- 
pers, it  pours  all  of  these  metals  into  the  channels  of  trade 
and  furnishes  the  best  market  for  the  heavy-production 
goods,  machinery,  and  all  the  manufactured  articles  which 
the  eastern  centers  wish  to  market.  I  verily  believe  that  a 
mutual  exchange  of  goods  between  our  East  and  West  is  a  far 
more  important  thing  to  encourage  than  all  of  our  export 
trade  or  all  of  our  international  trade  added  together.  I 
submit  that  national  prosperity  waits  on  proper  legislative 
treatment  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  far  West. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cameron,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  He  is  a 
nationally  knov^-n  commentator  and  is  on  the  Ford  Hour  every 
Sunday  evening. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  heard  Mr.  Cameron  give  this 
address  on  June  15  at  the  National  Convention  of  the  Paper 
Mill  Superintendents,  held  on  that  date: 

Tour  convention  occurs  at  a  moment  when  the  difference  between 
public  policies  and  public  thought  Is  reaching  an  acut«  state  of 
tension.  During  the  lon^  inTatuatlon  public  thought  and  public 
policy  romped  the  primrose  path  together  toward  the  great  mu-age. 
and  there  was  little  to  be  done  about  it.  The  fever  had  to  run  Us 
course.  But  now  that  wholesome  separation  Ijetween  truth  and 
fallacy  has  begun  and  no  one  any  longer  believes  that  extravagant 
promises  can  be  fulfilleci,  the  task  before  u«  Is  clear — which  task  Is. 
for  the  sake  of  the  future,  to  Identify  and  cultivate  principles 
that  win  carry  over  into  the  future,  and  tliat.  as  you  will  not  be 
slow  to  observe  lets  many  present  policies  out.  We  might  as  weU 
make  up  our  minds  that  some  things  in  this  country  will  have  to 
be  endured  for  at  least  another  year  and  a  half.  That  year  and 
a  half  will  be  more  endurable  If  we  remember  in  the  meantime 
that  the  country  Is  steadily  recovering  Its  recognition  of  principle. 
That  Is  true  of  all  of  us  equally.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these 
last  few  years  the  business  mind  has  not  been  conspicuously 
superior  to  any  other.  Indeed,  had  not  business  dallied  these  last 
40  years  with  the  very  economic  heresies  that  recently  have  come 
full  circle;  had  not  business,  equally  with  the  croud,  mistaken 
political  sheet  llehtniug  for  the  dawn  of  the  miUeniimi;  in  brief, 
had  we  been  different,  our  condition  today  would  have  been  very 
different.  If  we  were  even  now  what  we  ought  to  be,  a  different 
cast  would  overspread  the  face  of  events. 

I  regard  business  today  as  the  chief  hope  and  anchor  uf  our 
country.  With  all  that  it  Includes,  business  governs  life  more 
directly  than  government  does;  economic  laws  go  deei>er  than 
political  legislation.  At  this  moment  business  provides  the  only 
substantial  basis  that  exists  for  the  maintenance  of  the  human 
values  we  cherish.  The  material  pedestal  on  which  otir  spiritual 
and  social  values  rest  is  formed  by  plentiful  production  aud  vigor- 
ous circulation  of  wealth.  Home  and  health,  community  and 
education,  relgicn  and  government  flourish  where  business  and 
Industry  flourish,  and  where  industry  and  business  fail  these  fall, 
too.  Ordinary  observation  confirms  that.  A  profounder  respon- 
sibility,   therefore,   devolves   upon    businessmen    to    maintain    the 


soberness  and  wisdom  and  courage  of  American  business  than  has 
ever  devolved  on  us  before. 

Now.  to  bring  ourselves  up  to  that  standard — and  It  Is  a  com- 
mon confession  that  on  the  whole  we  are  not  up  to  It — it  may 
be  well  to  assess  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  last  10  years.  In 
one  resp>ect  '"gain"  and  "loss"  are  not  the  words,  for  there  has 
been  no  change  at  all.  Heretofore,  national  crises  were  expected 
to  produce  a  great  leader  or  to  disclose  a  new  principle.  The 
artificially  prolonged  condition  under  which  we  have  lived  for 
7  j'ears  has  not  produced  either — it  has  not  led  forth  a  new 
leader.  It  has  not  unveiled  a  single  new  economic  principle.  And, 
probably,  that  Is  as  it  should  be.  For  myself,  I  cannot  find  the 
sllghte.st  tinge  of  disappointment  In  It.  I  accept  it  as  the  voice 
of  events  recallini^  us  from  utterly  un-American  dependence  on 
dazzling  personalities,  and  also  as  bespeaking  from  us  a  new  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  that  have  brought  us  so  safely  and 
so  far.  As  to  the  first  our  way  of  life  does  not  depend  on  brilliant 
and  erratic  comets  streaking  across  the  political  heavens  every 
4  or  8  years;  we  only  require  sound,  dependable  administrators  of 
the  system  of  government  the  people  have  set  up — not  men  who 
regard  themselves  as  being  the  Government,  but  men  who  realize 
that  under  our  system  they  can  only  be  the  servitors  and  not  the 
rulers  of  the  state.  Administration  has  so  long  given  way  to 
innovation  that  we  have  forgotten  that  Innovation  begins  where 
the  mandate  of  administration  begins — with  the  people.  The 
American  people's  obsession  for  glamorous  personality  in  public 
life  Is  one  Important  source  of  their  late  defection  toward  prin- 
ciple. The  voice  of  events  is  clear  that  we  are  not  to  be  saved  by 
supermen. 

Nor  need  we  be  disappointed  that  no  new  economic  principle 
has  emerged.  We  may  interpret  that  as  the  voice  of  events  in- 
formlnf^  us  that  no  new  principle  is  needed — we  were  on  the  right 
road  of  principle  before  Never  old  or  new.  principle  is  always 
potent  with  pristine  virility:  whatever  apparent  weakness  it  may 
exhibit  is  the  reflection  of  our  failure  to  apply  It  intelligently  and 
to  follow  It  through  to  complete  demonstration.  Our  cry  for  new 
principles  indicates  we  have  not  yet  understood  those  we  call 
the  old.  Events  are  telling  us  we  must  go  through  on  the  road 
where  we  began.  Travel  Is  Impossible  on  any  other.  Con- 
sciousness of  this  necessity  that  is  upon  us  is  now  apparent  In  all 
classes  of  our  people.  And  while  all  this  does  not  represent  pos- 
itive headway,  it  does  represent  a  return  to  the  place  whence 
headway  may  be  made. 

In  other  matters,  however,  there  has  been  a  decided  change. 
Amonf^st  the  gains,  we  may  name  a  better  conception  of  business 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  For  years  they  stood  on  the 
Bide  lines  seeming  to  regard  as  a  private  feud  the  antagonism 
of  political  administration  toward  business,  apparently  unaware 
that  business  Is  their  business,  not  merely  the  business  of  the 
businessman.  Tliey  saw  certain  despicable  evils  in  commerce 
whch  they  attributed  to  the  essential  nature  of  business  itself. 
Crack-brained  leaders  preached  to  them  that  business  was  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  predatory.  Selfishness,  greed,  and  crook- 
edness did  exist,  Ond  knows;  restrict  the  gaze  to  tho.se  and  the 
record  is  black  indeed.  But  the  fact  has  now  gained  general 
currency  that  these  out  croppings  of  human  nature  are  not 
IndipenouB  to  business,  are  not  necessary  to  business,  are  not 
helpful  to  busine??s.  are  positively  detrimental  to  business,  and 
that  the  real  hl.'^tory  of  busmesrs  is  the  record  of  how  the  morality 
requisite  to  constructive  transactions  between  man  and  man  has 
been  ruthlessly  breeding  these  evils  out.  Busine-ss  is  funda- 
mentally and  necessarily  moral  as  a  condition  of  its  own  survival, 
and  of  'its  own  volition,  for  Its  self-preservation,  has  curbed  the 
economic  license  of  lower  human  tendencies.  That  fact  is  now 
pretty  well  established  in  the  public  mind.  Moreover,  people  gen- 
erally are  becoming  aware  that  the  real  beneficiaries  and  profit 
taker*  of  business  are  not  the  makers  and  sellers,  but  the  users 
of  its  goods  and  .services;  that  business  Is  not  a  sucker  on  life 
but  a  feeder  and  supporter  of  It. 

This  new  enlightenment  or  reversal  of  the  public  mind  has  been 
accompanied  bv  the  exposure  and  utter  defeat  of  a  false  political 
philosophy.  That  philosophy  has  not  been  rescinded  as  legisla- 
tion and  I  don't  expect  It  to  be— yet.  But  nonetheless  It  is 
defeated,  not  by  anything  that  human  beings  have  done  against 
It.  but  by  the  blight  It  drew  down  upon  Itself  by  its  own  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  life.  It  has  even  confessed  Its  defeat.  It  con- 
fes.'=^ed  when  it  announced  Its  conversion  to  views  that  you  and 
I  have  always  held,  and  for  holding  which  we  were  excoriated. 
For  2  or  3  months  of  this  year  that  philosophy  used  as  its  approved 
official  vocabulary  the  very  words  we  were  denounced  3  years  ago 
for  using:  and  the  very  contentions  for  which  It  visited  on  us 
the  name  of  "economic  royalists '  were  for  2  or  3  months  the 
approved  official  contentions.  During  that  brief  period  of  pre- 
tended reform  I  was  accustomed  to  say  that  I  hoped,  for  the  sake 
of  the  political  souls  Involved,  that  the  conversions  were  genuine, 
but  I  was  not  willing  to  trust  my  country  to  that  hope:  I  preferred 
to  trust  it  with  men  who  had  shown  a  steadfast,  unwavering,  In- 
telligent loyalty  to  American  principles  from  the  beginning — men 
who  had  never  wasted  the  country's  substance  In  prodigal-son 
fashion    and   had   never   had   to   creep   home   for   pardon. 

But  that  Is  all  over  now;  the  conversions  have  been  repudiated, 
they  seem  to  have  been  only  political  expedients  after  all.  and  I  am 
sorry  for  those  businessmen  who  were  temporarily  fooled  by  them. 
It  is  not  with  any  exultant  feeling  that  I  view  the  utter  defeat  of  this 
false  political  philosophy;  boasting  Is  hushed  when  we  remember 
how  many,  even  of  our  own  class  and  calling,  fell  victims  to  Its 
spurious  plauslbUltles.     But  we  may.  and  I  do.  Indulge  a  deep 


sense  of  gratitude  for  the  unchanged  Integrity  of  the  universe;  had 
it  been  possible  for  any  of  those  unnatural,  uneconomic,  and  ulti- 
mately Inhuman  Ideas  to  work,  then  this  no  longer  had  been 
the  universe  of  law  that  the  long  experience  of  humanity  has 
conceived  It  to  be.  Because  they  did  not  work,  faith  in  the 
universal  verities  remains. 

Gentlemen,  expect  nothing  from  that  philosophy,  not  even  • 
serious  attempt  to  ease  the  burdens  It  has  laid  upon  this  Nation. 
The  childlike  reliance  of  many  businessmen  In  the  definite  promise 
of  economy,  was  pathetic  to  see;  the  "economy"  we  got  was  a 
burden  a  billion  dollars  heavier  than  before.  The  cost  of  going 
wrong  Is  going  up.  The  occupational  disease  of  politics  is  spend- 
ing. You  may  confidently  assume  that  even  an  effort  toward 
change  Is  no  longer  possible  to  those  who  constructed  this  politico- 
economic  monstrosity.  They  are  now  completely  mastered  by  it 
as  by  a  gigantic  Frankenstein. 

Having  made  up  your  mind  to  that,  some  of  the  worst  is  over. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  more  punishment  the  Nation  can 
take,  but  one  thing  is  certain — if  you  are  inclined  to  tragic 
prophecies,  be  warned  in  advance  that  most  of  them  will  turn 
out  to  be  false  prophecies.  They  take  no  account  of  what  America 
Is.  They  put  a  handful  of  men— temporary  occupant.s  of  public 
office — they  put  a  few  false  quantities  above  the  great  fact  of 
American  resourcefulness.  Our  fears  always  grow  great  when 
knowledge  of  our  people  is  small.  The  choice  with  us  Is  always 
between  Fear  and  Faith,  and  the  difference  between  Fear  and 
Faith  Is  that  fear  Is  faith  in  the  wrong  thing.  The  man  who 
fears  today  only  confesses  his  faith — confesses  he  actually  be- 
lieves that  the  Providence  which  guides  this  Nation  is  Impotent, 
that  our  national  destiny  Is  a  delusion.  Let  him  take  his  fears 
and  write  them  out  as  a  formal  confession  of  his  faith,  and  he 
will  discard  them  Instantly;  he  will  Just  Instinctively  know  they 
are  not  so. 

On  the  whole  there  has  been.  I  think,  a  gain  In  the  stamina  of 
America  business  enterprise.  I  regard  that  as  extremely  impor- 
tant because  I  believe  that  when  American  enterprise  rises  suffi- 
ciently high,  it  will  float  a  number  of  activities  that  are  now 
aground.  Only  enterprise  can  do  it;  politics  cannot;  the  expendi- 
ture of  another  $20,000,000,000  cannot,  for  weal  or  woe  it  is  In  our 
own  hand,  and  I  think  it  will  be  for  weal.  Putting  this  Job  of 
national  salvation  up  to  business  may  seem  reminiscent  of  some- 
thing that  has  been  said  at  Washington  lately.  But  I  don't  mean 
It  in  that  sense.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  en- 
listing business  to  keep  the  New  Deal  afloat  and  enlisting  it  to  keep 
the  United  States  afloat.  If  they  remain  too  long  tied  together, 
ultimately  one  of  them  must  sink.  Should  it  be  the  United  States 
that  sinks — which  I  cannot  regard  as  even  a  remote  possibility — 
why  the  New  Deal  sinks  with  It;  but  If  the  New  Deal  sinks,  the 
Nation  floats  free.  I  expect  this  Nation  to  float  free.  That  Issue 
will  not  be  decided  by  politicians,  but  by  the  quality  of  popular 
common  sense  and  of  American  business  enterprise.  In  saying 
this  it  Is  readily  admitted  that  the  obstacles  In  the  way  of  bixsiness 
are  enormous;  what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  American  business 
will  maintain  Its  magnificent  record  of  meeting  the  obstacle  by 
an  overmatching  effort.  That  is  what  enterprise  means — adjust- 
ing efforts  to  obstacles,  and  topping  them.  We  were  pretty  soft 
In  1929.  We  were  almost  totally  bewildered  by  the  bludgeonlngs 
given  us  from  1933  to  1937.  Our  softness  permitted  woeful  Inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  American  enterprise.  Yet  with  aU 
this  true,  we  must  take  our  stand  upon  the  fact  that  never  could 
we  have  become  an  enterprising  people  had  we  waited  until  some- 
one made  us  a  free  people,  we  made  ourselves  a  free  people  as 
soon  as  we  became  enterprising;  and  that  still  remains  the  for- 
mula— enterprise  brings  freedom.  There  Is  no  other  way.  Enter- 
prise was  not  legislated  into  us  and  it  cannot  be  legislated  out  of 
us.  To  go  around  crying  that  we  are  Interfered  with  only  proves 
something  WTong  with  the  quality  of  our  enterprise.  There  seems 
to  be  evidence  that  we  are  opening  otir  eyes  wide  enough  to  see 
that. 

What  we  are  now  asking  Is  whether  enterprise  Itself  Is  sufficient? 
Can  Independent  business  enterprise  alone  do  this  thing — pull  this 
country  onto  the  road  again?  Men  say,  your  motor  may  be  tuned, 
your  gas  tank  full,  but  on  a  road  filled  with  barricades  how  far  can 
you  go?  The  answer  to  that  question  Is  In  the  person  that  asks  It. 
One  who  believes  that  enterprise  Is  sufficient  of  Itself  Is  likely  to 
make  it  so;  all  of  us  know  men  who  have  done  this  all  through 
the  depression.  But  If  you  do  not  believe  It,  why,  there  you  are. 
Many  of  us  believe  that  enterprise  of  Itself  Is  sufficient  for  the 
present  duty,  not  only  because  of  Its  direct  accomplishments  on 
the  spot  where  It  Is  used,  but  also  becatise  of  the  Indirect  forces 
It  puts  In  motion.  There  Is  nothing  more  radioactive  in  the  field 
of  human  affairs  than  Intelligent  enterprise  centered  In  a  man  who 
knows  where  he  wants  to  go.  We  may  say  what  we  like  about  the 
surrounding  hindrances,  and  no  man  In  his  senses  would  minimize 
their  number  or  their  power,  but  that  will  not  whittle  down  by  one- 
millionth  of  an  Inch  the  fact  that  the  greatest  hindrance  any  of  xis 
has  had  to  meet  Is  the  collapse  of  our  own  spirit.  That  brings  this 
matter  directly  where  It  belongs  Into  the  Inner  throne  room  of 
human  forces — for  there  we  win,  there  we  loee,  there  we  may  re- 
cover. Of  course,  there  could  occur  an  event — say  a  complete  change 
of  political  attitude  or  control — that  would  restore  confidence  and 
energy  to  btisiness  and  the  whole  Nation  In  a  single  day;  we  have 
stood  waiting  and  hoping  for  some  such  event.  Gentlemen,  the 
surest  way  to  that  end  Is  to  recover  the  sturdiness  of  attitude  and 
unremitting  effort  that  creates  the  event.  If  we  accept  that  view  of 
the  case  we  will  save  time;  if  not,  then  the  wilderness  Is  wide  and 
we  can  still  go  on  wandering.    I  stress  this  because  we  do  not 
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always  Jrtve  wlf-crcnerated  enterprise  or  recovery  of  spirit  the  place 
they  deserve  among  real  and  tanRlble  things.  On  Its  negative  side 
we  do  recognize  it:  we  go  about  collapsing  each  others  spirits. 
When  we  try  to  turn  to  Its  positive  side  our  efforts  usually  evaporate 
in  trivial  "optimism"  and  back  slapping.  The  regenerative  power 
win  come  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  what  America  Is.  which  means 
more  than  at  flrst  appears.  All  of  us  agree  that  an  event  could  and 
would  change  the  whole  mo<Kl  and  tempo  of  this  country  In  a 
matter  of  hours;  but  I  don't  sec  how  the  event  can  come  save  out 
of  a  condition  our  own  restored  spirit  first  creates.  That  Is  to  say. 
I  believe  business  enterprise  can  accomplish  this  thing  more  quickly 
than  votes  can. 

One  thing  that  puts  the  brake  on  thought  and  energies  is  our 
tendency   to   look   at    conditions   In    the   large,    to   the   neclect   of 
more   Immediate  elements.     Men   think   almost   exclusively  of   the 
times   as    making    them:    a   moments  reflection   would   show    that 
they  also  make  the  times.     We  all  think  we  are  world  statesmen 
nowadays,  we  are  all  economists,  we  are  all  experts  In  the  effect 
of  this   or    that   on    bu.-lnesa— but   seldom   experts   In   the   greater 
effect  of  buslncM  on  this  or  that.     Hence,  the  Immediate  duty  to 
the   immediate   Job   Is  often   dissipated   in   a   welter   of   disturbing 
impressions.     We  run  with  the  times  when  half  our  Job  Is  always 
to  buck  the  trend  of  the  times.     Those  who  bucked  the  delusion 
misnamed   "prosperity"   In   1929   were  wise   men   and  escaped   the 
plague:   then-.'  men  also  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  psychological 
goda  of  the  depression,  and  though  they  passed  through  the  fur- 
nace the  smell  of  f^r?  is  not  upon  them.     Forbearing  to  hunt  with 
the  hounds,  they  found  need  to  run  with  the  hares.     Tlie  spirit 
of  the  times  Is  a  much  too  Inferior  guide  for  those  who  serve  the 
spirit  of  the  ages.     You  never  saw  a  kite  aloft  except  it  bucked 
tho  winds      In   all   our  business   offlces  we   know   more   about   the 
procew  of  yielding  to  adverse  Influences  than  we  do  about  utiliz- 
ing the  exceedingly  stronger  favorable   Influences.     But,  as  I  said 
before,   this   view   of   things   does   not   minimize   the   hindrance*— 
they  are  there,  and  they  are  serious.     However,   they  arose  under 
our   democratic   form   of    government,    and   under   our   democratic 
form  of  government  they  will   be  removal — in   time.     But   to   ac- 
complish  this  desirable   end   more  quickly,   work   for  a   rebirth   of 
basic  American  interprl.se.     If  each  of  us  did  the  much  more  that 
we  can  do  even  under  present  conditions,  we  should  be  sterilizing 
hindrances  at  every  advance  we  make,  at  the  same  time  rendering 
ourselves  Immune  to  them.     If  we  could  foctis  our  attention  on 
the  hindrances  that  business  Is  up  against  In  itself,  the  rest  would 
follow  in  course. 

BiLslness  has  nothing  whatever  to  be  ashamed  of.  Making  things 
that  people  u.^^e  to  get  their  living  with — which  Is  the  sole  function 
of  industry;  providing  services  that  make  for  wider  distribution 
through  exchange  and  easy  access  to  the  things  that  belong  to 
comfort  and  security— these  never  had  any  part  In  bringing  on  the 
■tate  of  things  we  all  deplore  It  is  because  these  soclnl  contrlbu- 
tlon.s  have  be^n  stopped  by  forces  with  which  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  that  the  present  state  of  things  persists.  What  I 
am  urging  is  that  the  best  way  now  open  to  us  to  override  these 
destructive  forces  Is  to  Increase  our  energy  In  efforts  toward  the 
resumption  of  that  contribution. 

Tliat  brings  us  to  an  elemc-nt  we  hear  much  about  today — the 
element  of  risk  Men  who  have  the  means  and  could  use  them 
will  not  take  the  risk  today,  we  are  told.  Need  I  go  over  the  long 
tally  of  legislation  that  shackles  business  hsnd  and  foot  in  this 
respect?  Any  country  merchant,  any  publisher  of  a  country  weekly 
can  give  It  to  you  But  what  It  amounts  to  is  this:  The  thought  Is 
Ingrained  In  the  business  mind — and  has  long  clouded  the  wage 
earner's  wind— etched  there  by  7  years  of  experience,  that  risk, 
which  was  never  anything  more  than  a  fair  chance.  Is  now  become 
bheer  Jeopardy:  risk  that  was  always  the  normal  next  step  of  Intelli- 
gent enterprise  now  partakes  the  dread  certainty  of  a  leap  over  the 
precipice  Constructive  business  risk  has  been  legislatively  trans- 
formed Into  a  steel  trap — that  Is  the  general  conviction  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  that;  there  Is  no  argument.  The  thing  stands  stark 
before  us  It  approaches  to  a  grave  degree  the  totalitarian  process 
of  conscripting  wealth  In  support,  not  of  government  but  schemes 
administrators  of  government  have  Invented.  And  they  are  not 
sound  schemes;  they  are  self -destructive  schemes  Except  for  Inter- 
vention, they  can  only  live  as  long  as  the  tree  lives  on  which  they 
are  parasites;  then  both  fall  together. 

Now.  all  of  us  are  for  having  the  tree  of  American  life  live.  I 
am  wondering  If  we  cannot  discover  some  way  to  circumvent 
or  neutralize  the  damage  done  to  the  element  of  risk  which  has 
always  tjeen  a  nutritious  element  In  that  tree's  soil.  I  think  we 
can.  If  while  we  recognize  that  risk  is  discouraged,  we  do  not 
also  assume  that  all  business  action  Is  thereby  necessarily  para- 
lysed. Admit  that  not  many  If  any  new  fields  are  being  opened 
now;  are  the  old  fields  fully  developed?  Regardless  of  what  new 
things  may  come,  does  anyone  believe  that  existing  staple  In- 
dvistrles  and  services  will  be  supplanted?  If  he  does,  he  should 
study  his  country  a  little  more  carefully.  Or  does  anyone  believe 
that  existing  industries  and  services  have  anywhere  near  covered 
their  respective  fields?  No;  that  Job  Is  not  nearly  done,  and  to 
do  It.  the  kind  of  risk  that  Is  primarily  needed  Is  not  the  risk 
that  Is  now  forbidden.  We  need  a  more  reckless  risking  of  per- 
sonal energj'— we  lack  that  more  than  money:  It  Is  where  all  the 
money  comes  from:  It  commands  money.  All  financial  risk  be- 
gins m  personal  risk  of  personal  vision  and  effort.  I  have  yet 
to  see  where  the  genuine,  s'mon-pure  qtiality  of  competent  per- 
sonal enterprise  generously  Invested  has  yet  been  retarded  by  lack  of 
money.      Contrariwise.  I  have  never  seen  money  accomplish  anything 


where  that  other  more  powerful  Investment  did  not  accompany  It. 
It  Isn't  the  hcj^Uancv  to  take  financial  risk  that  occurs  first:  that 
follows  our  hesitancy  to  take  risk  of  work  and  hope.  It  would 
be  very  nice  if  we  could  start  new  enterprises  as  we  used  to.  but 
in  the  present  situation  It  would  be  nicer  if  we  could  prick 
awake  some  of  the  enterprises  we  have.  There  are  uimecessary 
burdens  attached  even  to  that,  to  be  sure,  but  for  the  little 
time  they  aie  likely  to  remain  we  could  makeshift  to  carry 
them  The  difficulties  are  greater  than  before,  but  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  faculties  are  greater  still.  Those  who  Uilk  about 
the  "celling  of  production  "  have  never  seen  It — we  have  never 
come  within  telescopic  sight  of  It  In  this  country.  Production 
and  supply  have  scarcely  begun.  We  boast  of  business  accom- 
pllshmeuta  In  a  tone  that  suggests  we  have  attained  the  stmimlt. 
We  even  assume  that  parts  of  the  country  not  now  supplied  are 
too  poor  ever  to  be  supplied. 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  In  this  country  today  literally  a  wider  area 
and  a  greater  population  awaiting  service,  than  awalUKl  all  the 
great  business  enterprises  of  our  time  when  they  began.  These 
great  enterpiiscs  grew  out  of  less  promise  than  our  most  unprom- 
ising fields  offer  us  today.  No  industry  or  service  that  you  wlU 
point  out  as  a  "big  success"  had  anything  like  the  unserved 
area  and  popiUatlon  to  begin  with  that  U  stUl  awaiting  us.  The 
times  they  chose  for  their  beginnings  were  no  more  propitious, 
the  opportunity  was  not  nearly  so  alluring.  If  there  Is  little 
encouragement  today  for  new  ventures,  there  is  ample  need  and 
room  for  the  growth  of  business  ventures  already  established— if 
we  recklessly  risk  the  personal  energy  for  which  we  are  supposed 
to  be  famous. 

Personally.  I  have  no  expectation  whatever  for  national  relea.se 
from  the  ghastly  spell  that  Is  upon  us,  save  In  the  revived  faith 
and  dogged  courage  of  persons — persons  In  the  business  world — 
the  same  sort  of  single-pointed  dogged  courage  that  we  would 
hope  to  show  were  we  at  war.  I  wish  we  could  see  that  the  pres- 
ent duty  devolving  upon  business  Is  as  much  If  not  more  patriotic 
than  war  would  require  of  us.  If  you  know  anything  better  to  do 
for  your  country  than  what  you  are  doing,  then  for  God's  sake 
go  and  do  It;  If  you  remain  at  your  present  task,  do  it  as  for  your 
country.  I  think  it  ail  comes  down  to  that  at  last — personal 
dedlco.tlon  to  a  social  service  that  builds  the  country.  This  may 
require  of  us  some  sacrifice  of  pride,  some  dimming  of  our  self- 
conceived  grandeur.  It  may  require  the  abandonment  of  certain 
prejudices,  certain  professionalisms  that  never  meant  anjrthlng 
anyway.  It  may  require  us  humbling  ourselves  to  the  devotion  of 
learners. 

And  there  Is  not  a  man  In  the  world  who  can  tell  you  how  to 
do  any  of  the.se  things.  There  are  no  charts — over  this  sea  no 
ships  have  passed  before.  We  do  know  that  every  one  of  our  Jobs 
can  be  done  better — every  one  of  them.  There's  a  better  hous- 
ing Job  waiting  to  be  done,  a  better  banking  Job.  a  better  manu- 
facturing Job,  a  better  distribution  Job,  a  better  educational  and 
legislative  and  administrative  Job.  We  haven't  touched  the  fron- 
tiers of  any  of  them.  And  the  only  wise  and  faithful  counselor 
that  can  tell  us  how.  Is  our  Job  Itself.  All  we  have  learned  up  to 
row.  our  Job  has  taught  us.  All  you  will  learn  In  this  conven- 
tion Is  what  some  men  learned  from  their  Jobs.  Sit  down  before 
the  Job  and  listen  to  It.  I  have  seen  many  businessmen — the 
biggest  as  big  as  they  come,  and  the  smallest — but  the  best  I  have 
seen  were  those  who  learned  from  the  Job. 
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PRESS   RELEASE   OP   THE   NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION   FOR    THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  calling  the  attention 
of  Members  of  this  House  to  a  press  release  issued  on  June  2 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

This  press  release  tells  the  horrible  story  of  the  hot-iron 
l3mching  of  a  Negro  citizen  of  Canton.  Miss.,  on  May  8. 

A  considerable  number  of  Members,  including  myself. 
have  introduced  bills  to  end  the  Infamous  and  un-American 
crime  of  lynching.  We  are.  however,  concerned  only  with 
the  immediate  passage  of  a  Federal  antilynching  act,  and 
not  with  pressing  for  passage  of  our  own  bills.    For  that 
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reason  most  of  the  sponsors  of  antilynching  bills  have 
already  signed  the  Gavagan  discharge  p>etition,  which  is 
No.  10  on  the  Speaker's  desk  and  to  which  more  than  a 
hundred  signatures  are  already  appended.  Every  man  in 
this  House  who  honestly  wants  to  wipe  out  the  shame  of 
IjTiching  in  America  should  sign  discharge  petition  No.  10 
at  once  and  speed  the  Gavagan  bill  to  passage  in  this 
session. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Ijmchings,  like  the  barbarous  crime 
described  below,  are  again  increasing.  Even  the  prospect 
of  passing  a  Federal  antilynch  law  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress had  a  deterrent  effect  on  those  who  presume  to  take 
the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and  during  its  consideration 
lynching  actually  ceased.  It  was  only  after  the  Senate 
filibuster  defeated  the  Wagner-Gavagan  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  again  put  off  the  passage  of  this  desperately  needed 
legislation  that  the  crime  of  lyncliing  again  began  to 
flourish. 

If  we  can  temporarily  halt  lynching  by  debating  a  Fed- 
eral antilynch  law.  we  can  put  an  end  to  it  for  all  time 
by  passing  such  a  law. 

I  therefore  urge  that  all  my  colleagues  read  carefully 
this  tragic  story  and  sign  discharge  petition  No.  10  today. 

(Press  service  of  the  National   Association  for   the  Advancement 

of  Colored  People) 

HOT-TEOV  TORTURE  LYNCHING  IN  MISSISSIPPI  REVt^LED  BY  N    A.  A.  C.  P. 

LtTMBER    WORKER    SHOT.     BURNED.     AND    BODY    THROWN    IN     RIVER    FOB 
OBJECTING    TO    $5.50    DEDUCTION    FROM    PAY 

New  York.  June  2.— The  hot-Iron  torture  lynching  of  Joe 
Rodgers,  lumber  worker,  and  respected  citizen  of  Canton.  Miss., 
on  May  8.  was  revealed  here  todny  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  following  receipt  of  an 
Investlgntor's  report. 

According  to  the  Investigator's  report.  Rodgers,  a  deacon  In  Can- 
ton's Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church,  was  shot,  tortured  by  hot  Irons, 
brutally  cut,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Pearl  River  by  a 
foreman  of  a  local  lumber  mill  where  he  was  employed. 

He  was  Ivnched.  the  report  said,  becau.se  he  refused  to  accept 
a  weekly  deduction  of  $5  50  from  his  wages  In  payment  for  renting 
a  company-owned  cabin  which  he  did  not  occupy. 

The  lynching  represents  the  fifth  in  the  United  States  for  1939 
and  the  flrst  in  Mississippi  this  year.  It  followed  by  9  months 
the  lynching  of  Claude  Banks.  In  the  same  town,  July  21.  1938. 
Bank.-?  was  the  Innocent  victim  of  a  white  mob  which  was  seeking 
suspects  In  the  killing  of  a  white  man. 

The  Ij'nchmg  of  Rodgers  has  brought  no  arrests,  no  publicity 
from  the  local  papers,  and  an  order  from  town  oQclals  advising 
local  citizens  to  refrain  from  discufslng  the  crime,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  mll!worker's  bcdv  hr.8  been  recovered  from  the  river 
and  given  a  decent  burial.  The  text  of  the  Investigator's  report 
follows : 

"On  the  8th  of  May  at  Canton.  Miss.,  a  Negro  named  Joe 
Rodgers  was  lynched.  He  was  a  workman  at  a  lumber  company, 
and  was  notified  by  his  foreman  that  he  had  to  live  In  the  mill 
quarters  He  refused  to  obey  these  orders.  However,  the  com- 
pany deducted  from  his  weekly  wae;e8  the  sum  of  S5  50  for  rent, 
Just  as  If  he  were  living  In  the  mill  quarters.  ThLs  Rcd-^ers  pro- 
tested and  asked  for  his  full  payment.  His  foreman  struck  him 
with  a  shovel  and  Rodgers  struck  him  back  with  one.  whereupon 
he  was  captured,  tied  hand  and  foot.  shot,  tortured  with  red  hot 
iron,  and  cut  and  the  body  thrown  into  the  Pearl  River. 

"The  body  was  recovered  from  the  river  3  days  later  and  held 
In  the  funeral  parlors  of  People's  Funeral  Home  at  Canton,  Miss. 
He  was  later  burled  at  Forest,  Miss. 

"This  man  was  a  deacon  of  Mount  Zlon  Baptist  Church  at  Can- 
ton, president  of  the  church  choir,  and  had  a  splendid  record  in 
every  way.  The  newspapers  of  Canton  have  not  written  a  word, 
and  there  have  been  no  arrests  made.  The  Negroes  have  been 
told  not  to  discuss  the  Incident. 

"The  sheriff  of  Canton  Is  C.  H.  James.  The  mayor  of  the  town 
Is  C.  N.  Harris." 

Other  lynchlngs  during  1939  listed  by  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  foUow: 

February— Eldorado.  Ark.:  Walter  Lee  Frazier,  aUeged  to  have 
molested  white  couples — shot. 

March— Woodcliff.  Ga.:  Charley  Williams,  accused  of  having 
said  "something  to  a  white  woman  that  she  didn't  like."  was 
snatched  from  a  freight  train  and  hanged. 

AprU  1— Panama  City,  Pla.:  Miles  W.  Brown  (white),  convicted 
of  first  degree  murder  for  the  killing  of  a  former  employer,  was 
shot  to  death  after  being  taken  from  JaU  by  a  band  of  masked 
men. 

AprU  29— Daytona  Beach.  Fla.:  Lee  Snell.  Negro  taxi  driver,  was 
shot  to  death  on  a  highway  near  Daytona  Beach  while  being  taken 
to  Jail,  and  Constable  James  Durden  said  the  slayers  were  two 
brothers  of  a  boy  fatally  injured  by  SneU's  taxi  several  hours 
earlier. 
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Monday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  15).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER.  OF  FLORIDA 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  before  the  joint 
meeting  of  10  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington  on  June  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  1936  the  Democratic  national  platform  began  with  this 
stirring  declaration  of  faith :  "We  hold  this  truth  to  be  self-evident, 
that  the  test  of  a  representative  government  is  Its  ability  to  pro- 
mote the  safey  and  happiness  of  the  people."  There  followed  these 
words,  which  laid  down  for  all  time  a  real  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  the  American  people:  "We  hold  this  truth  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  government  in  a  modern  civilization  has  certain  Ines- 
capable obligations  to  Its  citizens,  among  which  are : 

"1.  Protection  of  the  family  and  home. 

"2.  Establishment  of  a  democracy  of  opportxuilty  for  all  the 
people. 

"3.  Aid  to  thope  overtaken  by  disaster. 

"These  obligations,  neglected  through  12  years  of  the  old  leader- 
ship, have  once  more  been  recognized  by  American  Grovemment. 
Under  the  new  leadership  they  will  never  be  neglected." 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  leadership  which  promulgated  those 
truly  American  sentiments  has  kept  the  faith:  those  high  ob- 
jectives have  not  been  neglected.  We  have  laid  down  the  sacred 
hearthstone  of  home  for  millions  of  American  families:  we  have 
saved  the  citadel  of  home  for  another  million  American  families 
against  the  dire  day  of  mortgage  foreclosure:  we  have  kept  Amer- 
ica's families  together,  given  the  husband  a  job.  the  children  a 
chance  to  go  to  .school,  where  a  widowed  mother  struggled  with 
dependent  children  she  has  been  borne  upwn  her  Government's  arm. 
by  aid  for  her  and  her  children;  the  blind,  the  crippled,  the  maimed, 
and  the  halt  have,  too.  not  been  neglected.  The  dread  of  their 
children  being  kidnaped  no  longer  grips  the  hearts  of  America's 
mothers  and  fathers;  we  have  built  scores  of  hospitals  to  j-erve 
America's  families,  provided  nurses  to  bind  up  the  wounds,  to 
attend  the  Ills  of  the  impoverished.  We,  too,  have  carried  the 
boon  of  electricity  for  the  flrst  time  Into  farm  homes,  and  through 
an  interested  Government  the  burden  of  toll  has  been  lightened 
upon  the  back  of  the  rural  housewife.  The  privilege  of  the  radio 
has  become  possible  for  more  millions  of  America's  families;  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  and  inspiration,  altogether  new  In  American 
life,  have  been  provided 

Is  there  any  man  anvwhere  who  questions  that  the  American 
family  Is  not  healthier,  the  Amerlc.in  home  more  secure,  the  Insti- 
tutions of  the  American  family  better  assured  than  ever  before 
against  disruption  and  dissolution  under  the  Follcltude  and  the 
protection  of  America's  flrst  family  man — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt? 

Meanwhile,  on  another  front  has  progressed  the  most  dramatic 
battle  m  all  American  history  for  the  establishment  of  a  true 
democracy  of  opportunity  for  all  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
principles  of  democracy  have  not  only  been  preserved  In  the  sphere 
of  politics,  they  have  been  actually  extended  to  the  realm  of  busi- 
ness. There  has  been  a  new  Magna  Carta  for  American  labor,  but 
Instead  of  being  wrung  from  a  hostile  and  unsympathetic  govern- 
ment It  has  been  freely  and  gladly  given  by  an  administration 
which  actually  represented  the  people  of  America.  Immimltles  of 
little  men  against  being  crushed  by  octopuses  of  the  business 
world  have  been  protected  and  effectively  reestablished:  the  consti- 
tutional immunities  of  free  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  have  been 
restored  to  their  ancient  Integrity.  The  right  to  live,  the  right  to  a 
place  in  the  political  and  economic  stm  of  the  American  life  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  the  individual  man,  woman,  and  child  to  a 
degree  that  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Even  the  herculean  efforts  of  this  administration  In  6  years  have 
not  been  able  to  give  to  the  average  man  and  woman  of  this 
country  the  opportunities  he  and  she  should  have.  But  who  is 
there  to  question  that  a  man.  woman,  or  child  has  now  a  better 
chance  since  1933  than  they  had  before  to  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess In  their  pursuit  of  happiness?  Who  questions  that  there  Is  a 
greater  dignity,  a  more  assured  sense  of  Importance  felt  by  the 
average  man  In  this  country  than  ever  before?    Who  thinks  that 
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the  man  and  woman  In  the  little  home  beside  the  road  doubt  In    f 
their  heart  that  there  Is  in  the  peoples  White  House  and  In  power 
in  the  Nations  Capitnl  a  dominating  spirit  which  after  Gods  own    | 
teaching  has  tried  to  be  a  Kood  Samaritan? 

Th<-  hundred  millions  of  dollars  spent,  the  millions  of  families 
cared  for  In  distress,  the  soothing  hand  of  governmental  assistance 
and  succor  which  has  bten  held  out  to  those  overtaken  by 
dlsa.ster  attest  with  what  fidelity  we  have  kept  our  obligation 
to  those  stricken  by  misfortune.  When  one  regards  the  help  that 
this  Government  has  given  to  the  Dust  Bowl,  the  area  .stricken 
by  floods,  hurricane,  i^nd  other  disasters,  what  a  contrast  Is 
pres<>nted  by  the  spectacle  of  President  Hoover  flphtlnt;  with  all 
the  power  at  his  command  and  accusing  those  who  offered  to 
provide  a  moderate  sura  of  money  to  feed  hungry  drought  victims 
in  Arkan?as  and  other  States,  with  "playing  politics  with  human 
mls<'ry."  In  ever/  home  In  America  a  family  can  lie  down  to 
sleep  at  night  with  unquestioning  confidence  In  their  hearts  that 
if  disaster  shall  break  upon  them  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
and  all  the  pent-up  fury  cf  unbridled  nature  destroy  all  that 
they  have,  on  the  morrow  true  as  a  minl.stor  to  hi3  faith,  they 
will  find  sympathy  and  succor  from  their  Government,  which 
beiie>es  in  the  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Is  it  now  time  to  abandon  those  objectives?  Have  they  been 
found  unworthy  ends?  Have  we  placed  an  undut-  empha,sls  upon 
the  protection  of  the  family  and  the  home:  the  establishment 
of  a  democracy  of  opportunity  for  all  the  people,  upon  aid  to 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  disaster?  Is  there  no  longer  any 
need  for  government,  and  by  that  we  mean  for  society  in  general, 
to  concern  lts«lf  about  the  welfare  of  Individual  men.  women, 
and  children,  about  whether  they  have  Jobs,  decent  homes,  safe 
health  conditions;  about  a  fair  chance  to  get  a  foothold  on  the 
economic  system? 

How  tragic  is  the  picture  confronting  us  when  we  lift  our  eyes 
to  the  horizon  of  what  yet  needs  to  be  done.  There  are  29.000.- 
000  American  families,  consisting  on  an  average  of  four  and  a 
fraction  persons  per  family.  Fourtt^n  percent  of  those  families 
have  an  annual  income  of  $500  or  less;  42  i>ercent  an  annual 
Income  of  tl.OOO  or  less;  65  percent  an  annual  income  of  $1,500 
or  less;  87  percent  an  annual  income  of  $2,500  or  less;  97  percent 
an  annual  income  of  $5,000  or  less;  99  percent  $10000  or  less  as 
annual  Income,  and  1  percent  only.  $10,000  or  more  per  year. 
The  figures  for  farm  groiips  alone  would  be  distinctly  less.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  the  wage  of  a  farm  laborer  sounds 
almost  like  the  compensation  of  the  Chinese  coolie.  With  such  a 
standard  of  living  conder\nlng  25.000.000  American  citizens  to  a 
bare  margin  of  nutritive  safety.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  Unere 
is  widespread  pellagra  and  very  general  undernourishment,  that 
every  year  there  are  over  a  million  preventable  deaths  of  some- 
body's loved  ones. 

There  are  some  1  300  counties  In  the  United  States  In  which  there 
are  no  hospital  faclUties,  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  that  In  all  probability  another  10  years 
could  be  added  to  the  life  expectancy  of  the  citizenship  of  this 
country  by  the  application  of  measures  known  to  medical  science 
to  be  wholly,  or  even  partially  effective;  that  the  death  rate  In 
cancer  could  be  cut  in  half;  infant  and  maternal  mortality  with 
vigorous  and  Intelligent  attention  could  be  reduced  another  50 
percent;  that  pneumonia,  the  'captain  of  men  of  death,"  can  be 
diminished  at  least  25  percent;  that  venereal  diseases,  a  major 
cause  of  Insanity,  insecurity,  and  death,  could  be  practically 
abolished;  that  tut)erculosls  could  be  practically  wiped  out;  that 
the  Improvement  of  general  conditions  and  the  application  of 
proper  medical  care  would  relatively  abolish  Insanity;  that  the 
life  expectancy  of  oar  people  could  be  pushed  up  to  70  years  even 
within  the  next  decade. 

Two  hundred  of  the  largest  corporations  of  this  country  still 
own  approxmiately  one-fourth  of  all  the  wealth  of  this  country 
and  about  one-half  of  all  the  nonbanklng  corporate  wealth  of 
the  Nation,  One-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  corporations  of  the 
United  States  earn  50  percent  of  the  earnings  of  all  the  corpora- 
tions ot  the  country.  In  a  recent  year  4  percent  of  all  the  estates 
traiismltted  by  Inheritance  represented  one-third  of  all  the  prop- 
erty descending  by  Inheritance, 

In  the  year  1910.  with  a  population  of  92000,000.  there  were 
32.000.000  farmers  in  the  United  States,  In  1938,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  130  000,i>00.  the  country  had  only  31.819.000  fprmers.  There 
are  650,000  farmers  tilling  100.000.000  acres  of  land  where  the 
farms  are  too  poor  to  yield  a  decent  living.  Forty-two  percent 
of  the  farm  population  are  tenants.  An  additional  10  percent  rent 
the  land  they  cultivate.  Between  1930  and  1935  there  were  over 
200.000  Increase  in  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  in  the  United 
States. 

A  territory  as  large  as  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  been 
eroded  Into  useles^ness.  There  are  probably  10.000.000  people  in 
this  country  of  employable  age.  who  actually  need  work,  want  to 
work,  and  can't  find  a  decent  Job.  We  have  more  l!l;terate8  than 
college  graduates.  Only  two  and  one-fourth  million  ot  our  popu- 
lation are  college  graduates;  only  5.000.000  are  high-school  gradu- 
ates: 32.000.000  have  had  only  elementary  school  work.  Rural 
school  teachers  receive  less  than  $550  per  year.    Out  of  a  popula- 


tion of  20.000,000  boys  and  girls  from  16  to  24  years  of  age.  nearly 
5  000.000  are  out  of  school,  unemployed,  and  seeking  Jobs. 

There  are  700,000  crimes  committed  annually  by  people  under 
21  years  of  age  In  the  United  States,  We  have  over  4,000  000 
criminals,  A  felony  is  committed  every  24  seconds.  Thirty-six  lives 
are  taken  every  day  by  homicide.  There  Is  one  murder  In  our 
civilized  country  every  40  minutes.  In  Institutions  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  there  are  30.000  Inmates:  In  our  State  and  Federal 
prisons,  140,000;  in  State  and  county  prisons,  there  are  another 
46  000  The  total  United  Slates  annual  crime  cost  Is  estimated 
at  $15,000,000,000,  which  is  $28,500  every  minute — over  $40,000,000 
every  day. 

In  1933  we  had  300.000  children  under  institutional  care.  350  000 
patients  in  hospitals  for  mental  diseases.  100  000  feeble-minded 
and  epileptics  in  State  Institutions,  66.000  children  blind  and 
partially  seeing.  100.000  crippled  children.  500.000  deaf  and  hard- 
of-hearlng  children,  another  half  million  delinquent  children, 
1.000,000  more  children  with  defective  speech.  Fifty  percent  of  . 
all  these  defectives  lived  In  rural  areas 

Does  this  picture  convince  anyone  that  the  time  for  construc- 
tive effort  and  for  a  crusade  for  human  welfare  is  past  in  America? 
Can  anyone  see  this  sad  spectacle  without  his  heart  going  out  to 
the  suffering  and  the  sorrowful,  to  the  neglected,  the  forgotten,  the 
little-privileged,  the  weak,  the  victims  of  their  own  disabilities, 
those  caught  in  the  fell  clutch  of  untoward  circumstances?  Re- 
member there  Is  none  of  these  but  who  has  a  human  soul  and  In 
his  heart  the  echoes  of  all  the  Infty  aspirations  that  have  ever 
reverberated  in  the  conscience  of  men.  Remember  that  throueh 
his  heart  surges  all  those  human  hopes  which  man  has  ever 
dreamed  of.  Remember  that  he.  too.  yearns  anxiously  for  his 
place,  though  small,  in  the  sun  of  life — in  his  country's  destiny. 

Here  is  presented  then  a  period  in  our  history  when  in  a  way 
never  approximated   In  the  Nation's  past  a  whole  political  party, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  will  of  the  American 
people,  has  devoted  Itself  to  making  things  better  for  those  who 
dwell  upon  this  soil,  and  with  the  singleness  of  purpose  which  no 
administration  past  has  observed.  It  has  persisted  in  Us  determina- 
tion  to  make   this  Nation  a  conspicuous  example  of  how   in   the 
crucible    of    honest    cooperative    effort    there    may    be    refined    the 
greatest   and   happiest   Nation   in  all   the  world.     This  policy  has 
represented  no  maudlin  sentiment,  no  unreasoning  sympathy,  no 
Irresponsible  emotionalism;  It  has  been  at  once  an  administration 
that  Joined   both  head   and   heart.     For  while   It  has  placed   first 
things  first,  while  it  has  contemplated  that  the  only  thing  that 
mattered  about  this  country  was  the  way  the  people  who  liihabited 
it  lived,  nevertheless.  It  has  not  only  made  conditions  better  fcr 
the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  structure,  but  as  well  for  the  man  who 
sits  in  his  exalted  position  at  the  apex  of  the  economic  pyramid. 
That  man  In  his  rarifled  atmosphere  is.  too.  better  off  than  he  was. 
because   those   things   which   were  onc«'   but   the   signs   of   wealth 
have  become  tangible  and  real  economi  ^  usicts.     H:s  business,  his 
home,  his  personal  and  physical  well-being  enjoy  a  security  which 
comes  from   an  ordered   nation   where  chaos,  anarchy,   the   threat 
of  revolution  have  been   destroyed.     A  government   has  dared   to 
grapple  with  economic  difficulties  challenging  the  best  efforts  and 
the  best  brains  of  the  world.    People  have  been  guided  Into  new 
services   and    new    vocations,    they   have    been    taught   new    skill. 
Work   has   been   provided   for   tbo«e   displaced   by   the   irresistible 
march    of    technological    improvement.      A    purchasing    power    to 
enjcy  the  good  things  and  to  give  a  market  to  the  sellers  of  good 
things  has  been  developed.     Without  trespass  upon  a  single   im- 
munity, without   the   violation   of   any   right,   without   force,   any 
manner  of  coercion,   but   through  the  sheer  compelling   power   of 
Intelligent  and  devoted  leadership  there  has  come  about  an  order, 
a  pattern,  a  spirit  of  coordination  In  our  national  life  which  makes 
America  now  the  strongest  Nation  she  has  ever  been  in  her  history. 
Not  only  that,  it  has  given  America  again  the  feel  of  herself.     Like 
Antaeus   of   old,   our   people   have   touched   Mother  Earth,   and    in 
touching  it  they  have  gained  new  strength  that  comes  only  from 
contact  with  the  eternal  forces  of  the  world. 

We  young  men  of  America  have  a  right  to  be  concerned  about  our 
inheritance.  It  was  being  wasted  away  and  squandered  by  those 
who  neither  knew  how  to  preserve  it  nor  cared  a  great  deal 
about  its  conservation.  Now  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  new  trustee. 
It  has  been  restored.  It  has  been  saved,  not  only  for  us  but 
fcr  our  posterity.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  and  to  demand  that 
no  little  group  of  economic  royalists  shall  again  oe  allowed  to 
build  a  wall  around  an  economic  system  and  emblazon  to  am- 
bitious youth  from  the  crest  of  Its  ornamented  gates  the  sisn: 
"Keep  out — Private  property."  Young  men  and  women  have  a 
right  to  ask  and  to  demand  the  answer  to  the  qtiestlcn:  "WhP.t 
kind  of  a  future  are  we  building  for  them — for  their  bodies,  their 
minds,  their  souls,  and  dynamic  ambitions?" 

Ahead  lies  a  vista  that  challenges  the  scope  of  tYe  Imagination, 
a  future  that  gra-^ps  the  fancy  and  sends  the  blood  racing  through 
the  veins  of  a  proud  and  understanding  citizenry.  The  long  road 
Is  winding  toward  the  top  of  the  hill.  If  we  but  hold  our  course, 
husband  our  resources  for  the  final  climb,  spend  ourselves  In  cur 
fidelity  to  our  cause,  there  shall  soon  burst  upon  our  vision  the 
green  vallej  ou  the  other  side. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  15).  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BY  HON.   ELBERT  D.  THOMAS   OP  UTAH 


Mr,  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  on  June  18.  1939,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas)  delivered  a  radio  address  on 
the  program  of  The  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  on  the 
subject  of  our  alien  problem,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  this  country  the  alien  problem  never  sleeps.  Our  attention 
to  it  varies  from  day  to  day.  from  mild  concern  during  ordinary 
periods  of  our  national  life  to  sudden  desperate  legislation  when 
there  is  an  unexpected  mlgrat'on  our  way.  It  is  not  new  for  us 
to  blame  the  foreigners  for  many  of  our  ills. 

As  a  result  our  Immigration  laws  are  a  patchwork,  and  in  some 
ways  a  poor  one. 

To  this,  if  we  are  to  add  the  two  applications  which  the  United 
States  makes  in  determining  cltizen'^hip,  and  their  ramifications; 
we  often  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  Just  who  Is  a  stranger  within 
our  gates.  How  to  act  toward  these  strangers  has  always  been  a 
problem 

A  short  time  ago  I  took  occasion  to  raise  my  voice  In  defense  of 
citizenship  as  a  result  of  place  of  birth,  a  doctrine  known  as  Jus 
soil.  The  Supreme  Court  decision,  newly  rendered,  reaffirming  this 
doctrine  gives  me  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  have  made  at 
least  one  great  step  forward. 

The  question  arose  concerning  children  who  were  born  here, 
whose  parents  later  removed  to  another  country  and  renounced 
their  citizenship,  and  who  themselves,  having  grown  up  with  their 
parents  and  not  wishing  to  lose  United  States  citizenship  simply 
because  their  parents  did,  had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  choice. 

I  protested  such  an  Interpretation  of  our  laws  in  vain  before 
several  of  the  departments  affected.  It  was  most  gratifying  to 
learn  once  again  from  the  Supreme  Court  that  to  be  born  In  the 
United  States  constitutes  a  treasured  and  unshakable  right. 
When  we  are  bom  here  something  important  in  the  way  of  a  right 
is  vested  In  us.  Security  of  citizenship  is  as  important  as  any 
other  form  of  social  security. 

Then,  we  may  ask,  what  about  the  security  of  residence?  Here 
we  come  to  the  alien  question.  First,  let  us  take  those  who  are 
with  us  and  consider  them.  I  shall  not  take  up  the  various  so- 
called  antlallen  bills  In  detail,  because  tonight  I  do  not  want  to 
analyze  bills,  but  simply  talk  about  governmental  policy.  We 
have  a  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are  under  our 
Jurisdiction  but  who  are  not  citizens.  It  is  important  to  weigh 
these  words.  These  men,  women,  and  children  are  under  our 
Jurisdiction,  but  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State.  They  are.  though,  under  our  Jurisdiction,  and,  there- 
fore, subject  to  our  laws,  but  they  are  aliens. 

These  persons  may  or  may  not  take  out  citizenship  papers. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  eligible  to  naturalization.  They  may  or 
may  not  be  deportable  according  to  the  various  conditions  of  their 
residence.  As  they  are  under  our  Jurisdiction,  we  tax  them.  In 
some  instances  we  have  even  let  them  vote.  We  may  enlLst  some 
for  our  wars.  We  give  their  children  free  schooling.  We  give 
them  rights  in  ctir  commerce  and  let  them  ply  their  occupations 
a."?  freely,  as  Independently,  as  vmrestrlctedly  as  citizens.  Under 
this  plan  we  have  been  getting  along  pretty  wtll. 

Then  something  happens  abroad.  The  roar  of  a  totalitarian 
state  Is  heard.  There  are  signs  of  impending  emijiratlon.  We 
take  it  as  a  signal  to  tighten  up  all  along  the  line.  We  learn  to 
despise  totalitarianism  in  any  form  as  a  more  or  less  uniform 
nation.  Then  we  look  around  where  we  always  look  around  when 
there  Is  a  suspicion  of  diSEcnt  In  our  country.  We  behold  the  alien 
In  our  midst  and  we  behold  the  alien  awaiting  embarkation  to 
America.  We  turn  our  legislative  machinery  into  a  grist  mill  and 
out  pour  antialien  bills.  We  are  shocked  into  action  contrary  to 
our  national  habits  and  contrary  to  our  happy  experiences. 
We  have  been  faced  with  demands  to  prohibit  any  fuither  inunigra- 
tlon  from  any  country  for  the  next  5  or  10  years.  We  have  been 
faced  with  demands  to  register  every  alien  here.  We  have  been 
faced  with  demands  to  deport  every  alien  or  give  him  the  alter- 
native of  becoming  a  citizen.  Indeed,  under  the  stress  of  emotion- 
alism v/e  are  acting  strangely.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  making  Ameri- 
can citizenship  so  cheap  that  we  force  persons  into  It. 


It  Is  time  we  did  something  about  our  Immigration  laws,  but 
not  these  things.  This  Is  no  new  problem  for  me  tjecause  I  served 
on  the  advisory  committee  that  recommended  our  present  quota 
law.     That  was.  as  I  remember  It,  work  lasting  many  years. 

I  believe  there  are  60  bills  in  Congress  today  directed  ajralnst 
aliens.  This  itself  is  not  imposing  as  there  are  always  60  bills  in 
Congress  on  every  subject,  and.  Indeed,  It  is  a  task  keeping  abreast 
of  them  all. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  cf  the  fact,  however,  that  some  of 
these  bills  have  made  rather  startling  progress.  One  measure 
passed  which  provides  for  deportation  of  aliens  believing  In  chang- 
ing the  American  form  of  government  or  belonging  to  any  organi- 
zation which  subscribes  to  such  belief. 

I  think  I  know  the  feeling  that  prompted  such  a  bill.  The 
endeavor  undoubtedly  is  to  get  rid  of  persons  who,  not  citizens, 
constitute  a  threat  to  democracy.  We  have  democracy,  we  love 
It,  we  have  kept  it  through  our  use  of  the  ballot  box,  and  becaxise 
our  representatives  remember  their  oaths,  and  we  are  likely  to  keep 
it  in  this  manner  to  the  end  of  time.  A  change  In  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  Is  a  very  grave  thing  to  contemplate. 
Remember,  though,  our  Government  Is  one  of  law. 

Already  before  the  Senate  has  considered  this  bill  It  Is  ex- 
plained that  constitutional  lawyers  disagree  about  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  found  In  the  bill,  "any  change  in  the  American 
form  of  government."  It  is  at  least  debatable  whether  a  person 
advocating  the  reorganization  bill  which  Just  passed  both  Hotuses 
and  became  law  would  not  fall  under  the  ax  of  this  alien  bill  and 
be  deportable  for  his  political  views.  Advocates  of  Judicial  reform 
might  come  under  the  same  ban.  if  they  chanced  to  be  aliens. 
We  must  never  forget  that  there  have  been  times  in  our  country 
in  some  of  our  States  tliat  the  majority  of  the  grown  persons  In 
It  were  Immigrants. 

We  encounter  the  same  difficulty  when  we  set  about  to  register 
salens  without  registering  ourselves.  If  it  is  meet  that  we  should 
be  fingerprinted  let  us  all  be  fingerprinted.  If  one  should  carry 
a  card,  so  should  another.  American  pas.=ports  are  about  all  that 
is  asked  of  Americans  visiting  or  living  In  most  foreign  lands. 

Because  if  an  alien  commits  a  crime  we  not  only  arrest  him 
but  we  punish  him  and  may  deport  him.  Thus  we  have  two  safe- 
guards against  his  conduct.  Against  our  own  we  have  but  one. 
We  do  not  deport  citizens.  America  does  not  send  her  sons  and 
daughters  away.  This  is  a  blessed  right,  the  right  of  an  American 
citizen  not  to  be  banished  or  exiled.  There  are  no  St.  Helenas 
for  our  people.  We  banish  only  aliens  who  have  misbehaved.  This 
is  a  strcnp  preventative  against  alien  misconducts  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  a  short  time  ago  depor*ation  of  certain  aliens  meant 
their  immediate  conscription  for  service  In  the  Spanish  war;  this 
I  have  not  attempted  to  verify  but  I  do  know  that  the  fear  of  de- 
portation was  always  present  In  the  hearts  of  aliens  when  their 
own  countries  were  at  war  or  contributing  to  one.  Whether  a  real 
or  fancied  danger,  the  fear  was  real.  To  this  fear  we  need  add 
nothing.  Registration  only  would  open  the  door  to  abuse  of  civil 
rights,  rights  no  less  real  to  human  beings  no  less  human  because 
they  are  only  under  the  Jurisdiction  of,  and  not  part  and  parcel, 
of  our  governmental  structure.  As  one  who  sat  in  the  c*vll  lib- 
erties hearings  month  after  month  and  learned  that  among  all  the 
lashes  of  Involuntary  servitude  none  had  a  greater  sting  than  that 
of  industrial  spying.  I  cannot  advocate  any  meastire  of  restriction 
among  aliens  so  great  that  It  might,  or  could,  make  him  cow  before 
antUabor  organizers  and  antisocial  employers,  their  agencies  and 
their  spies  or  a  racketeer  labor  leader  with  an  anti-immigrant  bias. 

Compulsory  naturalization  is.  of  course,  ridiculous.  We  do  not 
want  any  shotgun  citizens.  Duress  invalidates  any  proceeding, 
whether  it  be  marriage,  the  signing  of  a  contract,  the  making  of  a 
will,  or  the  forced  renouncement  of  allegiance  to  foreign  kings  and 
potentates.  To  make  American  citizenship  anything  but  n  prize  to 
be  competed  for  and  earned  only  after  a  struggle  is  to  cheapen  It 
beyond  words.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  should  not  lower  our 
sights,  but  should  make  an  alien  measure  up  to  our  standards  or  get 
out.  But  if  we  do  this  by  law,  we  shall  have  lowered  our  standards 
In  the  very  act.  We  shall  have  held  up  citizenship  as  a  bad-tasUng 
medicine;  we  shall  have  labeled  It  as  something  to  be  resorted  to 
under  pain  of  banishment;  we  shall  have  made  it  the  subject  of 
threat.  What  then  shall  we  have  done  to  that  abstract  thing  which 
our  ancestors  fought  for  so  valiantly,  and  which,  representing  as  It 
does  constitutional  and  democratic  government,  we  would  protect 
with  our  very  lives? 

I  am  not  discussing  bills;  I  am  discussing  policy.  One  bill  sets 
out  to  restrict  immigration  in  whole.  Right  at  the  moment  I  am 
deeply  Interested  In  a  family  whose  members  are  separated.  The 
husband  and  father  is  here  because  he  came  here  to  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, came  because  he  loved  our  country/,  and  has  recently  applied 
for  citizenship.  We  opened  our  gates  to  him  gladly  under  our  immi- 
gration quota,  for  someone  very,  very  responsible  had  guaranteed 
him  to  be  of  high  type  and  guaranteed  further  he  would  never  be  a 
public  charge.  His  family  are  abroad.  They  are  as  anxious  to  be 
with  him  as  your  families  are  to  be  with  you.  They  may  expect  to 
come  soon  under  what  is  called,  I  think,  second -preference  quota. 
It  is  a  relatively  short  process.  Uncle  Sam  never  wants  to  see  again 
the  baby-snatching  cases — few,  to  be  sure,  but  heartbreaking  to 
those  who  went  through  them  that  occurred  after  our  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act  and  again  after  we  made  Immigration  from  Japan  almost 
airtight. 
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Now  alonj?  romp*  an  alarmist  and  cries  out:  See,  these  coun- 
tries are  expeUlnn  their  peoples  in  great  numbers^  Boats  are 
maklnR  a  aie  on  the  high  seas  toward  our  shores.  We  soon  will 
be  deluged  with  refugees.  An  emotional  wave  sweeps  the  coun- 
try and  we  say  to  all  foreigners,  here  Is  a  5-year  moratorium  on 
the  pack  ot  vou.  Families  may  be  broken  up.  All  the  care  with 
which  vou  prepared  for  coming  In  under  reasonable  quotas  must 
bo'8««pt  away  This  is  no  estray  pound.  Our  labor  must  not  be 
iftade  to  compete  w.th  you. 

But  wait  There  Is  no  appeal  from  labor  to  pass  these  antl- 
Immlgratlon  and  antlallen  bills.  Labor  has  been  preyed  upon 
far  support.  Sufficient  propaganda  has  been  launched  to  con- 
vince the  unions.  If  they  are  to  be  convinced.  As  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  I  have  no  petition  before  me 
from  labor  seeking  sharp  exclusion  of  aliens,  pointing  to  our  un- 
employment lisu  and  blaming  Immigration  quotas  for  their 
exlHieiice  or  offering  to  prove  that  Americans  are  being  under- 
bKld'-n  for  their  services,  I  believe  that  the  worker  is  entirely 
sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  his  foreign  brother  who  already  Is 
over  here  and  to  those  few  who.  In  the  normal  run  of  things,  may 
confidently  expect  to  Join  kinsmen  and  friends  In  this  land  of 
opportunity. 

I  am  making  an  appeal.  If  vou  please,  not  for  but  against  rad- 
icalism. Let  us  be  natural.  We  know  that  events  are  happening 
in  many  places  In  rapid  succession. 

When  the  refugee  problem  became  acute  I  shared  the  feelings 
of  President  Roosevelt  concerning  preferences  without  alteration 
of  quotas  Surelv  there  must  be  some  mercy  somewhere  for 
peoples  who  are  expelled  ruthlessly  from  countries  which  because 
of  n»clal  and  religious  intolerance  will  not  have  them  longer. 

Our  quotas  are  low  enough  all  around.  In  any  event,  and  they 
»re  perhaps  undoubtedly  high  enough. 

We  do  need  revision  of  cur  citizenship  and  Immigration  laws. 
There  are  some  Inconsistencies,  and  there  were  more  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  spoke  definitely  to  affirm 
citizenship  by  place  of  birth  but  a  few  days  ago.  We  need  a 
comprehensive  deliberative  study  so  that  those  having  security 
may  obtain  greater  security  and  those  who  are  insecure  may  have 
security  in  keeping  with  the  times  and  the  trends.  Impas- 
sioned and  sudden  legislation  would  be  fatal  to  our  whole  struc- 
ture of  suffrage.  cltik;euship.  and  Immigration. 


The  Great  American  Theater  "On  Its  Way** 

EXXENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  KATE  OGLESBY 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
short  sUtement  on  the  Federal  Theater  Project: 

Francis  Wilson  used  to  sing  an  amusing  ballad  that  ran  something 
like  this: 

"1  lust  dropped  In.  In  an  ofThand  sort  of  way; 
I  "haven't  long  to  linger.  I  hadn't  ought  to  stay; 
I  don't  know  where  I'm  going,  but  I'm  on  the  way." 

This  seem-  appropriate  now  to  the  Federal  theater  The  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  show  business  the  tune  of  many  millions.  It  Is  a 
W  P  A.  project  known  as  the  F.  T.  P.— Federal  Theater  Project. 
Tlie  director  is  Mrs.  Hallle  Flanagan,  formerly  of  the  department 
of  drama  at  Vassar  College. 

The  object  of  the  F.  T.  P.  was  ostensibly  to  put  back  to  work 
actors  and  other  workers  of  the  theater  who  were  out  of  employ- 
ment because  of  the  depression.  Someone  who  knew  very  little 
about  the  situation  assumed  that  a  state  of  unemployment  was  an 
emergency  in  the  theater.  During  the  winter  of  1927-28.  at  the 
peak  of  employment,  only  30  percent  of  the  members  of  Equity 
were  emploved  "over  15  weeks.  Equity  Is  the  actor's  union,  affiliated 
with  the  Federation  of  Labor,  It  sets  the  minimum  salaries,  con- 
ditions, and  hours  of  work  of  the  actors  and  protects  them  from 
Infringements  of  these  rules  on  the  part  of  managers.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  be  a  member  of  Equity  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  play  in  a 
professional  performance  en  Broadway. 

Accepting  Equity's  statistics  as  the  best  available.  It  therefore 
can  be  seen  that  the  unemploj-ment  among  actors  was  not  an 
emergency  caused  by  the  depression  but  only  an  exaggeration  of  a 
permanent  situation.  With  employment  at  Its  peak,  there  was  no 
place  nor  any  living  wage  for  70  percent  of  the  actors  of  America. 
Even  this  did  not  take  into  account  a  large  numtier  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  who  were  not  members  of  Equity  and  who 


vet  were  haunting  managers'  ofBces  and  calling  themselves  'ac- 
tors'* It  always  has  been  an  enigma  how  these  people  lived. 
One  thing  however,  was  always  certain:  That  too  many  years  of 
a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  with  its  enforced  lack  of  work,  un- 
fitted them  for  normal  Jobs  later  on. 

There  was  alwavs  a  desperate  need  In  the  theater  for  some  sort 
of  clearln''  house'  for  this  talent,  some  plan  by  which  the  very 
talented  could  be  given  a  chance  early  (for  the  theater  Is  a  race 
with  youth)  and  some  plan  by  which  the  rest  could  be  led  gently 
into  other  channels— channels  giving  them  a  living  wage.  Some 
such  Job — of  a  clearing  house  and  reeducation  of  the  people  not 
fitted  to  make  a  living  In  the  theater— the  Government  had  at 
hand  but  it  did  not  see  fit  to  consider  so  great  a  necessity.  In- 
stead' according  to  their  own  statistics,  the  Federal  Theater  Project 
took  on  12,000  theater  workers,  50  percent,  or  6.000,  of  them  "ac- 
tors "  and  procet^ded  to  build  performance.?  around  them.  It  Is 
questionable  how  many  of  these  were  accredited  actors,  as  Equity's 
membership  Is  4.500.  On  the  face  of  It.  It  would  seem  as  though 
groups  of  young  people  who  were  eligible  or  partly  eligible  for 
relief  were  "tipped  o!I"  to  the  fact  that  the  going  would  be  good 
m  the  arts  and  so  made  haste  to  register  as  "actors"  and  were 
automatically  taken  off  relief  and  given  salaries  by  the  Federal 
Theater.  Before  this  was  done,  nothing  could  have  been  simpler 
than  to  inquire  whether  they  were,  or  had  ever  been,  members  of 
Equity  This  was  too  simple  a  process,  and  a  more  complicated 
one  of  developing  more  actors  to  add  to  the  future  unemployed 

was  chosen.  ,       ^,      .      _      ,^ 

Granted  that  dues  of  $18  a  year  and  a  membership  In  Equity 
doesn't  always  make  an  actor,  neither  does  being  on  a  relief  project, 
although  it  seems  as  though  Mrs.  Flanagan  thought  It  did.  Times 
change. 

With  Equltv  It  is  not  so  simple.  To  be  a  regular  member  assures 
an  audience  that  the  player  has  had  at  least  2  years  on  the  pro- 
fessional stage.  Mrs.  Flanagan,  not  being  of  the  professional  the- 
ater, was  doubtless  accustomed  to  calling  amateurs  "actors."  Some 
few  are,  but  with  them  acting  is  an  avocation,  not  a  vocation,  and 
therefore  they  should  not  have  been  eligible  for  relief  as  actors. 
Later  the  F  T  P  evidentlv  found  Itself  embarrassed  by  this  situa- 
tion, for  newspapers  carried  the  mcs.<;age  that  "W.  P.  A.  head- 
quarters win  clear  Its  rolls  of  actor.s— who  never  acted."  It  Is  an 
Interesting  commentary  that  In  the  Federal  Theater  strike  In  May 
of  this  year  no  Equity  member  took  part. 

No  one  can  possibly  have  any  criticism  of  relief  for  anyone  who 
Is  In  distress  Relief  In  New  York  averages  about  $17  40  a  month 
per  person.  Digest  the  following  paragraphs  and  soe  for  yourself 
what  It  means  to  transfer  anyone  from  relief  to  the  Federal  The- 
ater—and what  It  costs  to  keep  an  actor  "acting." 

Instead  of  relief  at  $47  40.  a  salary  of  $104  monthly  began  with 
the  transfer  to  the  Federal  Theater  organization.  This  remunera- 
tion goes  on  whether  those  chosen  are  acting,  rehearsing,  or  Jtist 
sitting.  Rehearsals  with  hundreds  of  actors  on  salary  go  on  In- 
definitely. "Indefinitely "  Is  used  dlscriminately.  Two  examples 
are  typical.  One  play  started  rehearsing  In  December  and  hoped 
to  open  In  June.  A  children's-theater  group  rehearsed  several 
months  then  changed  the  play  and  began  rehearsing  again. 

Katherlne  Cornell  is  credited  with  saying  that  nothing  is  such 
a  menace  to  the  theater  as  Inferior  acting  The  Federal  Theater 
discovered  this  fact  and  found  It  necessary  to  hire  actors  of 
standing  and  not  on  relief  to  play  the  Important  parts.  The 
first  ruling  was  that  10  percent  could  be  taken  on  outside  the 
relief  rolls.  At  times  this  has  come  nearer  to  being  30  percent. 
The  same  situation  developed  In  other  departments,  and  per- 
sons not  on  relief  were  hired  as  organizers,  managers,  producers, 
and  members  of  office  forces.  Soon  the  unions  took  a  hand  in 
the  game  The  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  stage  crews  were 
raised  to  $130  a  month.  And  the  Government  established  a  4-hour 
working  day.     In  some  cases  this  necessitated  a  double  crew. 

There  has  never  been  a  direct  statement  of  the  number  of 
persons  not  on  relief  who  have  been  hired  on  this  project,  and 
the  total  amount  paid  for  their  salaries;  but  It  is  a  large  sum. 

Now,  actors  can't  Just  act.  So  theaters  are  rented,  heated, 
cleaned,  and  run — theaters  for  6.000  actors.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  entire  gross  receipts  of  the  F.  T.  P.  are  not  sufficient  to 
pay  even  the  rent  of  the  theaters.  Scenery  is  designed,  executed, 
and  trucked  at  union  rates.  Costumes  are  designed  and  kept  In 
order.  Offices  and  rehearsal  rooms  are  rented,  cleaned,  and 
manned.  And  part  of  this  force,  also,  is  made  up  of  nonrellef 
workers. 

Many  of  the  players  have  paid  understudies.  To  have  under- 
studies for  important  parts  Is  usual;  but  there  are  understudies 
in  the  Federal  Theater  for  actors  who  have  no  lines  to  speak. 
Such  actors  used  to  be  known  as  "extras."  It  Is  current  gossip 
that  In  one  production  the  stage  manager  had  difficulty  persuad- 
ing the  extras  to  stay  In  the  theater  until  their  part  of  the  show 
was  over.  They  didn't  think  It  worth  while.  An  endowed  theater 
without  morale! 

There  Is  also  a  plan  providing  for  vacations  with  pay  for  all 
who  have  been  at  work  on  salary  since  January  1.  1936.  They 
are  allowed  2',;  days  for  each  mouth's  work,  even  11  that  meant 
only  4  hours  a  day  on  the  Job. 

Winning  Back  the  Road,  has  also  proved  rather  costly.  Car- 
rying scenery  from  place  to  place,  paying  railroad  fares  for  actors 
and  crew,  and  making  each  person  in  the  company  an  allowance 
of  $3  a  day  for  personal  expenses,  is  not  cheap.  One  report 
states  that  at  the  first  performance  in  Richmond  of  the  traveling 
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company  presenting  Jefferson  Davis,  with  29  players,  there  were 
153  paid  admissions  at  25  and  55  cents. 

And  this  Isn't  all.  There  Is  a  publicity  account.  Besides  gen- 
eral publicity.  It  was  found  necessary  to  pay  for  regular  ads  in  the 
newspapers,  so  much  an  inch.     Publicity  Is  very  expensive. 

Now.  add  up  for  yourself  what  It  costs  the  Government  (and 
you)  to  keep  an  actor  "acting."  You  will  be  surprised.  Acting 
Is  a  luxury  at  best,  and  should  be  an  avocation  for  all  except  the 
few  whom  the  gods  have  chosen  The  world  is  overstocked  with 
mediocre  art.  If  the  Government  plans  to  subsidize  the  theater, 
let  It  give  support  to  the  best  In  the  theater.  It  might  prolong 
the  runs  of  the  most  artistic  and  most  popular  plays,  keeping  tlie 
original  casts,  by  guaranteeing  the  expenses  and  selling  the  seata 
at  such  prices  that  all  could  attend,  and  paying  the  deficit. 

On  one  of  the  printed  folders  of  the  Federal  theater  project 
there  is  a  naive  statement  by  Mrs.  Flanagan:  "The  New  York 
Federal  theater  project  Is  securing  excellent  cooperation  from 
Victor  Rldder  and  Mr.  Num.  from  the  Procurement  Bureau,  and 
from  the  United  States  Treasury."  Last  but  not  least,  the  United 
States  Treasury!     Some   of   It   may  come   in   on   your  milk  bill. 

Why  has  our  Government  elected  to  open  the  back  door  to  an 
already  overcrowded  profession?  Why  has  it  elected  to  set  up  a 
new  semlprofesslonal  organization  Instead  of  using  established 
channels'?  The  profeesional  theater  had  every  facility  to  carry  on 
by  Itself  with  a  little  aid  from  the  outside.  A  guaranteed  audience 
Is  all  It  ever  asks.  Guarantee  an  audience  to  cover  expenses,  and 
the  theater  will  hire  actors  and  will  hire  the  ones  who  should 
stay  in  the  theater.  The  theater  Is  like  the  dry-goods  business. 
An  actor  sells  himself  wholesale  to  the  manager,  who  must  then 
retail  him  to  the  public.  II  he  does  not  sell  in  the  theater,  it 
does  not  mean  that  he  may  he  very  valuable  somewhere  else. 
But  he  should  take  his  wares  to  the  other  markets. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  "abundant  life  "  of  the  theater  drops  a 
letter  from  the  Actors'  Church  In  New  York,  asking  for  aid  for  a 
sick  and  unemployed  actress,  "Our  money  has  been  stretched  to 
the  limit  taking  care  of  other  needy  actors  and  actresses. "  Yet 
there  are  6.000  actors  In  the  Federal  theater  and  there  were  only 
4.500  members  in  the  Actors'  Equity  to  start  with;  and  recently 
Mr.  Prank  Gillmore.  president  of  Actors'  Equity,  stated  that  only 
751  members  of  Equity  were  employed  in  the  Federal  theater. 
Where  did  the  Federal  theater  project  dig  up  the  other  5.249? 
The  Federal  Theater  Project  is  a  grand  amateur  dramatic  recrea- 
tion program — combined  with  a  school  for  actors — but  can  truly 
not  be  called  the  legitimate  theater. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said  there  was  a  "lunatic  fringe"  to  every 
party.  Is  the  Federal  Theater  the  lunatic  fringe  of  the  W.  P.  A., 
or  are  Its  fantastic  doings  only  indicative  of  all  the  relief  depart- 
ments of  the  W.  P.  A? 

The  Government  has  been  in  the  "show"  business  before.  Hun- 
dreds of  actors  toured  the  country  during  the  war.  They  played 
in  the  Liberty  Theaters.  These  36  theaters  the  Government 
owned  and  ran  In  the  camps  distributed  over  the  United  States. 
The  entrance  fees  were  set  at  25  and  50  cents.  Here  was  a  large 
potential  audience,  but  not  a  guaranteed  audience,  and  yet 
these  theaters  were  booked  every  week  on  a  regular  percentage 
basis.  The  performances  had  to  be  seen  and  passed  on  by  a 
committee  under  the  War  Department.  There  were  many  man- 
agers anxious  to  send  out  companies.  The  companies  stopped 
en  route  from  one  camp  to  another  at  any  city  or  town  where 
there  was  an  available  place  in  which  to  play,  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  long  Jump  and  the  attendant  high  railroad  fares.  Good  per- 
formances prospered;  mediocre  ones  died  a  natural  death,  as  they 
should.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Government,  as  weU  as  most 
of  the  touring  companies,  showed  a  substantial  profit,  not  a  deficit. 
And  yet  the  same  objectives  as  those  of  the  Federal  Theater  were 
arrived  at:  More  actors  hired,  good  performances  at  low  cost,  and 
road  tours  This  was  brought  about  by  encouraging  established 
managers  who  knew  their  business.  Another  idea — too  simple  to 
be  used  by  the  Federal  Theater. 

Burns  Mantle,  dramatic  editor  of  the  New  York  Dally  News,  says 
that  there  are  too  many  actors  now — most  of  the  unemployed 
"are,  unhappily,  the  intermediates — neither  good  nor  very  bad, 
and  there  Just  Isn't  any  place  for  them  in  the  modern  theater's 
schemes.  The  sooner  they  are  sufficiently  discoiiraged  to  seek  work 
In  other  lines  of  endeavor,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them,  for  the 
theater,  and  for  the  Government." 

Teach  them  a  commercially  valuable  byproduct  while  there  is 
yet  time,  or  put  them  back  on  relief.  If  they  belong  In  the  theater, 
the  artists  among  them  will  band  together  and.  having  a  bed  and 
a  biscuit,  they  will  somehow  manage  to  bring  forth  something  of 
Interest  and  value  to  the  theater  through  the  real  artist  urge. 
They  will  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a  stage  and  a  setting,  and  with 
"a  chair,  a  table,  and  a  passion  "  they  will  find  their  audience. 

As  thlncs  are.  It  Is  to  laugh,  but  it  also  is  to  weep.  When  the 
supply  of  toys  has  given  out.  Santa  Claus  will  have  to  make  useful 
presents.  Tastes  adjusted  to  the  excitements  of  taking  part  in 
public  performances  will  have  hard  sledding.  Actors  who  are 
bring  encouraged  to  stay  in  their  always  overcrowded  profession 
will  find  that  a  theater  that  has  to  earn  its  keep  has  small  place  for 
them.  No  place  to  go  but  back  to  oblivion  and  to  readjustments 
when  the  masquerade  is  over  and  the  curtain  Is  down. 

Kate  Ocixbot. 


The  Amazing  Silver  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  15).  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  JR..  OF  DELAWARE 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  made  by  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  TownsendJ  on  the  subject  The 
Amazing  Silver  Program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chairman  Eccles.  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  states  that  sil- 
ver certificates  are  no  better  than  greenbacks,  that  there  is  no 
monetary  Justiflcation  for  any  kind  of  silver  program,  that  the 
purchase  of  foreign  silver  is  "wholly  and  totally  unnecessary,"  that 
the  silver  program  is  "very  inflationary"  in  tendency,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  wh.ch  will  ultimately  destroy  the  American  silver 
Industry  so  surely  as  the  continued  purchase  of  foreign  silver. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  never  endorsed  the  present 
silver  program. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  testified  he  has  no  way  ol 
telling  whether  or  not  he  Is  buying  Mexican  silver. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  testified  that  he  Is  opposed  to 
all  subsidies. 

The  money  this  Government  has  spent  for  silver  since  the 
Silver  P\irchase  Act  was  passed  is  enough  to  pay  all  the  expenses, 
of  the  legislative.  Judicial,  and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  more  than  24  years,  believe  It  or  not. 

Government  experts,  including  Marrlner  S.  Eccles,  have  testified 
that  silver  is  useless  to  us  for  the  settlement  of  internal ional 
balances,  and  so  we  may  never  expect  to  dispose  of  the  huge  hoard 
of  silver  we  have  already  built  up. 

The  admlnlEtratlon  now  has  the  power,  delegated  by  Congress, 
to  make  $12.92  of  currency  out  of  a  piece  of  sliver  really  worth  only 
a  dollar. 

Although  one  object  of  the  silver  program  was  to  raise  the  price 
of  silver,  the  world  market  price,  even  though  artificially  sup- 
ported by  the  Treasury,  is  today  lower  than  it  was  when  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  was  passed  In  1934. 

This  country's  silver  program  has  completely  reversed  the  flow 
of  metal  since  1933  and  has  made  us  a  large  importer  instead  of  an 
exporter  of  silver. 

At  a  time  when  there  were  over  500.000.000  standard  silver  dollars 
in  coin  reposing  In  dark  Treasury  vaults  in  1934.  the  administration 
commenced  to  mint  more  of  those  coins — believe  it  or  not. 

Although  the  silver  program  was  designed  to  Increase  the  mone- 
tary standing  of  silver  throughout  the  world,  it  has  resulted  in  and 
actually  financed  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  silver  standard 
abroad. 

Over  four-fifths  of  the  silver  bought  by  the  Treafi\iry  to  date  has 
been  foreign  silver. 

The  Treasury  now  holds  almost  as  much  silver  sterile  as  It 
holds  as  backing  against  silver  certificates. 

In  1934,  before  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  was  a  demonstrated 
failure.  2.560  economists  were  polled  on  bimetallism,  and  only  31 
were  found  who  favored  It,  believe  it  or  not. 

Although  the  Treasury  has  paid  out  over  $1,000,000,000  for  silver, 
there  is  almost  as  much  silver  required  under  the  terms  of  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  today  as  when  the  act  was  passed. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  much  more  silver  would  have  to 
be  bought  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934. 

Although  silver  with  a  "monetary  value"  of  about  $2,500,000,000 
has  been  acquired  luider  the  present  program,  the  actual  Increase 
of  silver  dollar  coins  In  circulation  has  been  less  than  12,000,000 
or  not  even  half  of  1  percent  of  the  purchases. 

Although  the  London  silver  agreement,  which  had  for  one  of 
Its  objects  stabilization  of  the  price  of  silver,  was  sought  and 
signed  by  this  country,  subsequent  action  by  this  country  pro- 
duced violent  disturbances  in  the  silver  market,  and  even  crises  in 
foreign  countries. 

Until  June  30  the  administration  has  the  power,  which  It  has 
long  had.  to  revalue  silver  and  bring  to  an  immediate  end  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act,  without  further  action  by  Congress,  believe  it 
or  not. 
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Georgetown  University  Sesquicentennial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OK    WYOMING 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  19  {legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  15).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MURPHY 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the  University  of 
Georgetown  celebrated  its  sesquicentennial  this  year.  Upon 
that  occasion  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Hon. 
Prank  Murphy,  delivered  a  notable  address  at  the  George- 
town Law  School  upon  the  Lawyer  and  ihe  Economy  of  To- 
morrow. It  was  a  summons  to  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  meet  the  opportunities  and  the  responsibilities 
which  the  present  crisis  offers  them. 

I  deem  the  address  well  worthy  of  the  ^ittentive  study  of  all 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

•niE  LAWYER  AND  THE  ECONOMY  OF  TOMORROW 

It  is  not  given  to  many  Institution."!  to  enjoy  the  distinction 
that  Georgetown  University  has  borne  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  came  Into  belnt;  under  the  guidance  of  a  noble  Christian  priest 
and  patriot  at  th?  very  time  that  a  group  of  far-visloned  men, 
also  Christians  and  patriots,  were  founding  the  American  Re- 
public. The  university  has  grown  and  prospered  in  company 
with  the  Nation.  While  the  one  has  become  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  history  and  the  embodiment  of  an  enduring  democ- 
racy the  other  has  developed  into  an  educational  Institution 
known  throughout  the  country,  alike  for  its  Intellectual  vigor 
and  Its  spiritual  ideals 

There  is  more  in  th-s  parallel  than  a  mere  historical  coinci- 
dence It  ren?cts  a  rtlation.shlp  that  has  profoundly  affected  the 
character  of  both  the  Nation  and  the  school. 

Only  because  the  United  S  ates  has  remained  a  free  nation 
has  it  been  prssible  for  Georgetown  to  becrme  the  distinguished 
ha'.l  of  learning  that  we  honor  today.  And  this  democracy  in 
turn  owes  its  continued  existence,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
fidelity  and  ability  wiih  which  Its  educational  Institutions  have 
trained  the  youth  of  the  Nation  to  bear  the  responsibilities  and 
welcome  the  privileges  of  a  free  people. 

As  a  Vital  link  m  our  educational  system.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity has  recognized  that  democracy,  like  any  oth»r  system  of 
life  Is  not  self-perpetuating.  Just  as  autocracy,  which  is  founded 
oir  force,  must  sustain  itself  by  resort  to  force,  so  democracy, 
which  Is  more  nearly  founded  on  agreement  and  a  faith  In  human 
reason,  must  sustain  itself  by  searching  through  reason  and  mu- 
tual agreement  for  the  means  to  strengthen  Individual  liberty 
and  make  it.  as  nearly  as  possible,  complete. 

It  ia  because  democracy  operates  through  reason,  rather  than 
force  that  the  lawyers  :ole  has  been  of  such  tremendous  signifi- 
cance from  the  very  outset  of  our  national  history.  For  It  Is  the 
lawyer  who  translates  the  reasoned  standards  of  social  conduct 
Into  the  rules  by  which  we  live.  And.  on  a  more  ultimate  plane. 
It  Is  the  lawyer,  under  our  governmental  system,  who  measures 
the  legislative  acts  of  the  peoples  represenUtives  against  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  organic  law. 

Fur  the  century  and  a  half  that  America  and  thl«5  university  have 
grown  together,  we  have  succeeded,  generally  speaking.  In  protect- 
ing our  political  freedom  and  civil  rights. 

And  for  most  of  this  century  and  a  half  we  al.'o  enjoyed  quite 
generally  the  benefits  of  economic  freedom-  freedom  from  want 
and  the  fear  of  Insecurity  It  Is  only  of  late  that  our  economic  life 
has  changed  But  the  change  has  been  £0  vast,  so  deep-seated, 
that  now.  to  preserve  democracy,  we  are  compelled  to  solve  an  en- 
tirely new  problem — a  problem  new  In  kind  and  Incredibly  new  in 
size. 

It  Is  no  lon«?er  the  simple  matter  of  discovering  and  exploiting 
new  natural  resources.  That  day  Is  gone.  Our  vastly  more  difficult 
problem  today  Is  to  discover  new  fields  of  endeavor,  to  develop 
wisely  our  exl.stlng  resources,  nnd  to  organize  the  economic  ma- 
chinery In  such  a  way  as  to  Insure  a  more  stable  and  equitable 
distribution  of  its  products.  ) 

The  cost  of  our  failure  so  far  to  solve  this  problem  has  been 
demoralizing  misery  and  suffering  for  mllUcns  of  the  least  fortunate 
of  our  people,  demoralizing  uncertainty  and  fear  for  the  rest.  His- 
tory suggests  that  the  cost  of  our  continued  failure  to  solve  it 
may  be  "something  far  worse — the  destruction  of  the  people's  faith 
In  "the  ideal  that  has  always  bten  the  symbol  of  avUization— the 
Ideal  oX  individual  liberty. 


Beyond  any  question  that  faith  Is  the  most  precious  thing  that 
we  possess  or  that  anv  people  coiUd  possess.  And  becaus=e  ihat  is 
=0  we  must  solve  the  economic  problem.  We  must  recognize  that, 
being  a  new  problem.  It  demands  a  new  approach,  a  new  orienta- 
tion both  of  individual  and  of  national  thought.  There  must  be 
a  new  attitude  of  wise  and  sober  restraint  and  a  ready  admission 
that  private  interests  must  be  subordinate  to  public  welfare.  We 
need  on  a  national  scale  the  kind  of  conscience  that  asks  not 
merely.  "Will  this  venture  or  this  method  profit  me?"  but  also, 
••Will  this  in  the  long  run  profit  society?" 

Whether  or  not  that  kind  of  attitude  shall  become  a  characteris- 
tic of  our  society  and  how  soon  It  will  do  fo.  rests  to  an  almost 
unbelievable  extent  with  the  lawyer.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
said,  "We  can  go  only  as  fast  as  the  legal  habit  of  mind  of  our 
lawyers  will  permit."  ^      »,.        „ 

At  first  glance  that  statement  may  seem  extravagant.  After  all. 
in  a  democracy  it  is  the  people  themselves  who  ultimately  decide 
all  questions  But.  looking  closer,  the  sobering  truth  of  President 
Wilsons  analysis  becomes  apparent. 

It  is  the  lawyer  who  shapes  the  tools  of  social  progreE&— the  rules 
bv  which  the  "will  of  the  people  Is  concretely  expressed.  Lawyers 
helped  write  into  law  the  publics  desire  that  men  and  women  be 
in.sured  against  unemployment  and  old  age.  They  framed  the  act 
that  gave  le^cal  recofrnition  to  the  worker's  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining Tliey  drafted  the  legislation  under  which  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  protect  the  farmer  against  destructive  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  his  crop.s.  They  wrote  the  laws  that  enlisted  the 
National  Government  in  the  struggle  to  replace  the  slums  with 
decent  homes. 

By  the  care  and  precision,  or  the  lack  of  It.  with  which  he  shapes 
the^  tools  of  progress,  the  lawyer  has  It  in  his  power  to  make  a 
wi=e  and  wholesome  policy  succeed  or  fail  In  terms  of  genera- 
tions, of  course,  his  role  In  shaping  governmental  policy  can  oe 
only  temporary.  But  In  terms  of  a  d-cadj  or  less,  the  lawyer  may 
be  responsible  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  whole  nation. 

But  the  lawyer  In  our  society  Is  more  than  a  toolmaker.  He  Is 
also  an  engineer,  a  practitioner  of  the  art  of  government.  One 
could  a'most  say  with  accuracy  that,  of  all  professions,  the  lawyer 
is  the  engineer.  Our  Presidents  since  the  founding  of  the  Union 
represent  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  men  who.se  profession  was  the 
law  There  is  hardly  a  Judicial  post  of  consequence  that  is  not 
occupied  by  a  lawyer.  Persons  trained  in  the  law  are  found  in  many 
cf  the  h  ghest  administrative  offices.  In  most  departments  and 
agencies  a  substanti  il  number  of  the  subordinate  staff  are  lawyers. 
Ard  it  is  common  knowledge  that  since  the  foundation  of  our 
National  Government  a  nwijority  of  our  represenUtives  in  the 
Congress  have  been  lawyers. 

Tlie  explanation  of  course.  Is  simple.  It  Is  not  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  those  who  enter  the  profession  of  law  are  neces- 
sarily wiser  or  more  capable  or  more  honest  than  others.  Obviously 
lawyers  are  not  a  superclass,  and  obviously  a  training  in  the  law 
does  not  immunize  any  man  against  human  weaknesses  any  more 
than  It  guarantees  great  learning  or  wisdom. 

The  answer  Is  simply  that  ours  Is  In  fact  a  government  of  law 
and  not  of  men.  And  because  that  Is  true  we  do  not  ordinarily 
look  to  the  warriors  or  the  propagandists  or  the  businessmen  to 
direct  public  affairs,  but  to  those  who  are  schooled  In  the  law.  who 
understand  its  origins  and  Its  devious  ways,  and  who  are  skilled 
in  framing  law  as  an  expression  of  the  popular  will. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  the  lawyer  bore  an  even 
broador  responsibility,  when  society  did  more  than  give  him  the 
major  part  of  the  task  oi  framing  and  administering  the  law. 
Having  bestowed  these  obligations  on  him.  it  looked  to  him  also 
for  counsel  in  determining  what  the  law  should  say. 

So  much  was  this  true  that  Rufus  Choate  once  said  the  lawyer 
"shared  in  the  d  gnlty  of  founders  of  states,  of  restorers  of  states, 
of  pres'^rvers  of  states. '  •While  lawyers,"  he  said,  "and  because  we 
are  lawyers,  we  are  statesmen." 

But  Rufus  Choate  lived  100  years  ago.  and  In  the  course  of  that 
century  the  status  of  the  legal  profession,  like  so  many  other 
things,  has  undergone  a  considerable  change. 

As  far  back  as  1910.  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  president  of  Prince- 
ton University,  was  admonishing  the  American  Bar  Association 
that  "society  has  lost  its  one-time  feeling  for  law  as  the  basis  of 
its  peace,  its  progress,  its  prosperity.  Lawyers  are  not  now  regarded 
as  the  mediators  of  progress." 

Ju.st  5  years  ago,  Mr.  Justice  Stone  declared  that  "candor  would 

compel  even  those  of  us  who  have  the  most  abiding  faith  In  our 

profession,  and  the  firmest  belief  In  its  capacity  for  future  use- 

I    fulness,  to  admit  that  in  our  own  time  the  bar  has  not  main- 

'    tamed  its  traditional  pxjsition  of  public  influence  and  leadership." 

And  among  thoughtful  people,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  what 

'    Wilson  said   in   1910.  and  Mr.  Justice  Stone  repeated  in   1934,   ia 

1    equally  true  In  1939. 

Why  has  this  come  to  pass?    Why  has  the  lawyer  lost  prestige? 

Certainly  it  is  not  that  the  lawyers  of  today  are  less  able,  or 

less  honest,  or  less  Industrious.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  likely 

that  with  our   present  educational  facilities  we  have   more   good 

lawyers,  relatively  speaking,  than  the  country  had  a  century  ago. 

I    And  I  know  of  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Indiistry  or  the 

1    personal   integrity  of  the   members   of   the   legal   profession  have 

j    gone  into  a  decline  In  the  last  100  years. 

I       We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  reason. 

We   will    find    it.   I    believe.    In   the    same   transition    that   has 

revolutionized  our   economic   life   and  left   us   with   a   hu^e   task 

'   of  economic  reconstruction.     We  will  find   It  in  a  new   kind   of 
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economic  system — a  system  of  mass  production  and  vast  corp>ora- 
tlons  that  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  not  the  lawyer's  pro- 
fessional ability  or  competence  but  his  ability  to  know  the  people 
and  their  needs. 

Before  the  Civil  War.  the  average  lawyer  was  in  a  very  genuine 
sense  a  general  practitioner.  He  drew  his  clientele  from  niany 
walks  of  life  and  thereby  acquired  an  education  in  public  affairs 
nvjre  diversified  and  more  real  than  any  that  he  might  obtain  from 
books  and  classes.  In  the  course  of  the  day's  work,  he  was  likely 
to  serve  both  a  laborer  and  his  employer  and  to  deal  with  one  case 
Involving  a  few  dollars  and  another  involving  thousands.  His 
work  was  the  liberal  education  that  any  man  needs  to  keep  in 
tune  with  the  times. 

Move  on  a  few  decades  and  the  picture  changes  radically. 
Instead  of  the  general  practitioner  we  find,  In  rapidly  growing 
numbcr^3.  the  legal  specialist — the  corporation  lawyer,  the  patent 
attorney,  the  tax  expert,  the  labor  attorney,  the  specialist  in  this 
field  and  that.  We  find  an  increasing  numtier  of  lawyers  deepen- 
ing their  knowledge  in  one  p:u-ticular  phase  of  the  law  at  the 
cost  of  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  the  law.  We 
find  their  clientele  restricted  to  persons  engaged  in  one  particu- 
lar branch  of  activity,  and  their  contacts  with  a  cross-section  of 
the  people  grcaJy  reduced  or  almost  entirely  eliminated. 

In  short,  we  find  vast  social  lorces  over  which  the  Individual 
lawyer — in  fact,  the  entire  profession — has  little  control,  steadily 
cutting  down  the  opportunities  for  a  liberal  education  that 
enabled  the  lawyer  of  another  day  to  enjoy  a  profound  influence 
on  the  thinking  of  his  fellow  men  in  other  walks  of  life. 

Inevitably,  as  a  result  of  this  process,  the  legal  profession  has 
developed  a  tendency  to  become  a  trade  or  specialty,  a  profession 
In  which  the  object  Is  mainly  to  provide  legal  service  and  advice 
in  large  volume  and  for  high  fees.  Let  me  quote  again  from 
Mr.  Justice  Stone.  "The  succesEful  lawyer  of  our  day."  he  said, 
"more  often  than  not  Is  the  proprietor  or  general  manager  of  a 
new  type  of  factory,  whose  legal  product  is  Increasingly  the  result 
of  mass-production  methods.  More  and  more  the  amount  of  his 
income  is  the  measure  of  professional  success.  More  and  more  he 
must  look  for  his  rewards  to  the  material  satisfactions  derived 
from  profits  as  from  a  successfully  conducted  business,  rather 
than  to  the  Intangible  and  more  durable  satisfactions  which  are 
to  be  found  in  a  professional  service  more  consciously  directed 
toward  the  advancement  of  the  public  Interest." 

It  was  probably  Inevitable,  also,  that  as  the  profession  placed 
more  and  more  emphasis  on  specialization  and  material  gain, 
many  of  Its  members  ha%'e  given  less  and  less  attention  to  cultural 
and  spiritual  values.  It  is  an  unhappy  truth  that  when  men 
begin  to  concern  themselves  primarily  with  the  size  of  their 
Income,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  those  other  matters  we 
refer  to  as  the  "finer  things  in  life"  seem  to  recede  Into  the  dis- 
tance. I  recognize,  of  course,  that  this  has  been  true  no  more  of 
the  lawyers  than  of  our  society  as  a  whole. 

These  factors — specialization,  the  tendency  to  emphasize  mate- 
rial satisfactions  over  public  service,  and  the  slurring  of  spiritual 
and  cultural  values — I  believe  are  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
legal  professions  lowered  estate. 

There  is  another  reison  that  we  should  not  overlook.  It  is  the 
fact  that  while  these  things  have  been  hapjjenlng  within  the  legal 
profession,  other  professions  have  been  climbing  upward.  Educa- 
tion, engineering,  bu.siness  administration — all  of  them  have  been 
steadily  gaining  In  stature  and  coming  more  and  more  into  the 
public  eye.  And  by  gaining  in  stature,  they  have  inevitably  taken 
over  some  of  the  responciblllty  for  leadership  that  once  belonged 
to  the  lawyer. 

This,  then.  Is  the  situation.  What  Is  to  be  done?  Are  we 
to  make  an  effort  to  turn  back  the  clock?  Shall  we  make  a 
stand  against  specialization  In  the  legal  profession? 

Obviously  that  is  not  the  remedy.  Even  if  men  would  they 
cannot  undo  the  natural  development  of  the  economic  system. 
The  conditions  that  have  brought  about  specialization  are  here 
to  stay,  at  least  until  economic  processes  or  public  policy  change 
them. 

Yet,  we  are  In  the  midst  of  an  era  of  tremendous  reconstruc- 
tion— greater,  perhaps,  than  any  period  of  transition  in  our  his- 
tory. Steadily.  If  slowly,  we  are  moving  from  the  boom-era  econ- 
omy of  the  post-war  davs.  with  its  recklessness  and  disregard  for 
the  future,  toward  the  more  stable  economy  that  we  must  devise 
If  our  system  Is  to  be  saved.  In  this  transition  the  legal  pro- 
fession, "l  am  sure,  has  no  desire  to  devote  its  great  talents  to 
opposing  reform  and  defending  the  status  quo.  Society  needs 
that  talent,  exercised  In  wise  statesmanship  and  calm  leadership, 
to  make  the  transition  smooth. 

It  needs  men  who  can  resolve  the  conflict  between  the  need  of 
industry  for  freedom  from  unnecessary  restraint  and  the  desire 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  for  that  reasonable  meastire  of  govern- 
mental control  that  will  wisely  regulate  the  private  use  oX 
economic  power  and  smooth  out  the  devastating  fluctuations  in 
the  economic  cycle. 

Society  needs  men  who  can  interpret  and  make  effective  in 
law  the  desire  of  the  people  to  protect  the  farmer  against  anarchy 
In  the  market  for  his  crops. 

It  needs  men  who  can  wisely  lead  the  way  to  a  broader  and  more 
effective  system  of  social  sectirity. 

It  needs  the  Impartial  type  of  mind  that  can  show  us  how 
better  to  preserve  the  Just  rights  both  of  the  laborer  and  the 
employer  without  damaging  the  mutual  confidence  which  should 
Inhere  in  their  relations. 


It  needs  men  who  can  reconcile  the  views  of  those  who  believe 
that  government  must  take  action  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
underprivileged  and  those  who  fear  for  the  rights  of  the  medical 
profession. 

It  needs  statesmen  and  diplomats  who  can  guide  us  in  our 
search  for  the  proper  balance  between  public  and  private  works, 
for  a  relationship  between  government  and  business  that  is  sound 
and  mutually  beneficial. 

If  ever  there  were  tasks  that  called  for  the  skilled  and  sympa- 
thetic attention  of  legal  minds  in  touch  with  the  public  needs, 
these  are  the  tasks.  They  are  not  tasks  for  lawyers  alone,  of 
course.  To  be  successfully  completed  they  must  be  done  at  the 
willing  hands  of  a  people  united  into  one  great  partnership  for 
the  preservation  of  democracy. 

But  if  these  tasks  are  to  be  completed  on  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  the  legal  profession  must  meet  its  responsibility  as  it  once 
did. 

How  shall  it  do  that?  I  cannot  prescribe  a  cure-all  or  guarantee 
a  treatment.     No  more,  I  believe,  can  any  living  man 

But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure  as  anyone  can  be  with  regard  to 
so  intangible  a  problem.  It  is  that  the  lawyers  them^selves  pos- 
sess the  means  at  least  to  halt  the  trend  that  has  so  seriously 
reduced  their  value  as  servants  of  democracy. 

They  cannot,  of  course,  go  back  to  the  old  days  when  the  legal 
profession  was  primarily  a  group  of  general  practitioners.  They 
need  not  do  so. 

They  do  need,  very  urgently,  to  encotirage  among  themselves  a 
more  careful,  more  sympathetic,  and  more  earnest  familiarity  with 
the  world  around  them.  They  do  need  to  take  care  that  their 
study  of  social  events  and  human  problems  does  not  end  with 
their  college  days. 

In  their  study,  and  in  their  work,  they  do  need  to  remember 
that  the  lawyer  is  a  member  of  a  learned  profession  nnd  a  servant 
of  the  public.  He  Is  not  an  entrepreneur.  His  tradition  Is  not 
one  that  supplies  advice  as  to  how  obligations  may  he  avoided, 
or  how  the  l^ws  of  society  may  be  flouted.  In  its  noblest  tradi- 
tions, the  legal  profession  is  one  that  advises  clients  how  to  make 
their  behavior  conform  with  the  law,  and  that  helps  to  make  the 
law  conform  with  the  needs  and  the  larger  interests  of  society  as 
a  whole. 

In  short,  the  lawyer  must  again  be  primarily  a  servant  of 
society.  His  eyes  must  be  fixed  less  on  private  gain  and  more 
on  the  spiritual  satisfactions  which  derive  from  a  disinterested 
public  service.  With  skill  and  inttlligence  aati  a  devotion  to  the 
highest  professional  standards,  he  must  combine  a  fine  concern 
for  what  Bismarck  once  spoke  of  as  the  "Imponderables" — the 
things  that  purify  and  uplift  the  human  personality. 

So  doing,  the  lawyers  of  this  democracy  may  come  once  more 
to  be  the  "mediators  of  progress,"  the  ultimate  architects  of  aa 
intelligently  organized  social  life. 


Draft  of  Capital  in  Time  of  War — Foreign  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  19  ilegislatiTje  day  of  Thursday.  June  15).  1939 


RESOLUTIONS      OF       THE       BROTHERHOOD      OP      RAILROAD 

TRAINMEN 


V  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  in  support  of  the 
proposal  to  draft  the  use  of  capital  in  case  of  war,  and  in 
support  of  the  President's  foreign  policies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION    ON    WAR    rROFTTS 

Whereas  wars  take  great  toll  in  himian  life  and  bring  untold 
suffering  to  the  common  people,  while  in  the  past  it  has  made  huge 
profits  for  war  profiteers;  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  previously  subscribed  to  the  conscription 
of  human  life  for  war  and  should  also  have  conscripted  wealth  and 
put  an  end  to  war  profits:  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  logical  reason  or  objection  to  a  law  con- 
scripting wealth  in  time  of  war;  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  as  much  power  to  conscript  wealth  as  it 
has  to  conscript  men;  and 

■  Whereas  President  Roosevelt.  In  his  message  to  Congress  of  Janu- 
ary 28  of  this  year,  endorsed  such  a  plan;  and 

Wliereas  the  conscription  of  men  and  not  the  conscription  of 
money  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
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people   and   to  the  detriment  of   a  vast   majority  of  the  people: 

"^R^Silld^That  the  Brotherhood  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  posi- 
tion o:  President  Roosevelt  in  virglng  conscription  of  wealth  in  time 

^^ Rp^'JolxlT  TT.at  cop\erot  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
cf  the  United  States,  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  the  press. 

misoLmoN  ON  piu^ct  and  foreign  policy 
Whereas  we  deplore  the  fact  that  nations  are  now  seeing  fit  to 
make  the  largest  peacetime  military  appropriations  m  history;  and 
Whereas  we  deplore  the  destruction  ol  labor  unions  and  civil 
l-btTtle«  in  nations  that  have  corrupted  education  and  Imposed 
Cental  and  phvsical  tyranny  upon  their  people  while  attempting  to 
KlorUv  war  and  agKres.-<ion  against  peaceful  peoples;  and 

Whereas  wars  take  creat  toll  in  human  life  and  bring  surTering  to 
the  common  people  while  making  huge  profits  for  war  profiteers; 

^"whereas  Congress  conscripts  human  life  for  war  and  should  also 
cot. script  wealth  and  put  an  end  to  war  profits;  and 

Whereas  on  October  5.  1937.  President  Franklm  D.  Rocsgvelt 
wiely  urged  that  the  American  people  and  other  peaceful  peoples 
and  Kovernments  should  "quarantine  the  aggressors";  and 

Whereas  the  President  then  proceeded  to  institute  such  a  policy 
bv  securing  the  cooperation  of  all  the  American  countries  in  the 
formation  of  an  antiapgreslon  bloc,  coupled  with  the  exchange  of 
goods  on  a  reciprocal  trade  basis  in  the  spirit  of  the  good  neighbor; 

""whereas  In  his  opening  message  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
the  President  made  a  declaration  of  American  foreign  policy  that 
received  the  overwhelming  approval  of  American  citizens  and  of 
peoples  from  other  countries  who.  bereft  of  democratic  leadership, 
look    to   our    own    land    for    guidance,    which    declaration    was    as 

follows:  ^     ,  ^.     , 

"Obviously  they— the  democracies — must  proceed  along  practical, 
peaceful  lines.  But  the  mere  fact  that  we  rightly  decline  to  inter- 
vene with  arms  to  prevent  acts  of  aggression  does  not  mean  that 
we  must  act  as  U  there  were  no  aggression  at  all.  Words  may  be 
futile  but  war  Is  not  the  only  means  of  com.mandlng  a  decent 
re«:pect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  There  are  many  methods 
short  of  war.  but  stronger  and  more  effective  than  mere  words,  of 
bringing  home  to  aggressor  governments  the  aggregate  sentiments 
of  our  own  people. 

"At  the  ver>'  least,  we  can  and  should  avoid  any  action,  or  any 
lack  of  action,  which  will  encourage,  assist,  or  build  up  an  agprew5or. 
We  have  learned  that  when  we  deliberately  try  to  legislate  neutrality 
our  neutrality  laws  may  operate  unevenly  and  unfairly — may  actu- 
ally give  aid  to  an  aggressor  and  deny  it  to  the  victim.  The  instinct 
of  self-preservation  should  wa.n  us  that  we  ought  not  to  let  that 
hapi>en  any  more";  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  since  commanded,,  the  respect  of 
the  world  by  urging  the  settlement  of  all  international  differ- 
ences around  the  conference  table,  and  the  Immediate  effect  of 
his  mehsage  ha.s  been  to  stay  the  aggres-sors.  to  put  new  heart 
and  courage  into  the  democratic  nations:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved.  That  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  endorses  wholeheartedly  President  Roosevelt's 
foreign  policies  and  his  peace  program,  which,  as  he  puts  it.  con- 
sists of  utilizing  "many  methods  short  of  war"  to  stop  aggres- 
sion:   and  be  it  further 

Re.tolved.  That  the  Brotherhood  cooperate  with  other  organiza- 
tions who  iu-e  supporting  such  a  peace  program  as  herein  out- 
lined, to  the  end  that  American  democracy.  In  which  labor  par- 
ticularly has  a  vital  stake,  shall  be  fortified  against  war  by  help- 
ing to  keep  war  out  of  the  world;   and  be  It   finally 

Resoh'ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  press, 
and  that  the  resolution  be  published  in  full  in  the  Railroad  Train- 
man. 

Jobs — the  Paramount  Issue  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  19  (hgislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  15),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  CECIL 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CRESsioN.\L  Record  a  talk  made  by  the  Honorable  John  Cecil, 
president.  American  Immigration  Board.  92  Liberty  Street. 
New  York  City,  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  New  York  City. 
Hotel  McAlpin  bailrcom.  May   10.   1939.  over  the  network 


of  the  Intercity  Broadcasting  System  of  that  section.  This 
address  is  most  interesting  and  informative  and  I  think 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  reader  of  the  Congressional 

Record.  ^      ^  ^     i. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  program  of  the  American  Immigration  Conference  Board  Is 
American  It  is  pro-American:  it  Is  not  anti-Jewish,  not  antl- 
Irlsh  not  Pntl-Armenlan.  not  anti-Greek,  nor  to  the  detriment 
of  anv  citizen  representing  any  race,  nationality,  political  or 
religious  creed.  There  .s  not  an  iota  of  e%idence  covering  any 
ph£^e  of  our  program  which  does  not  benefit  the  hyphenated 
American  citizen  as  much  as  the  native-born  citizen. 

I  want  to  talk  to  vou  about  a  problem  that  is  not  3,000  miles 
away.  I  want  to  discuss  our  own  unemployment  problem. 
"Jobs— the  Paiamount  Issue"  is  my  topic.  ,^     .  ^    , 

I  am  convinced  that  "America's  way  out"  Is  to  provide  Jobs  for 
our  own  unemployed.  „    ^  ..     .  ,      .     tv,- 

Evidence  is  plentiful  that  we  cannot  longer  afford  to  take  in  tbe 
surplus  and  unwanted  labor  of  the  entire  world. 

STARTLING  GOVERNMENT  FACTS 

Government  figures  recently  released  plainly  verify  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  In  1929  there  were  37.700,000  available  workers  in 
America-  today  there  are  43  000.000  available  workers,  an  increase 
of  5  300'000  available  workers  in  10  years.  In  1929  there  were 
36.100.000  workers  employed  In  this  country.  Ten  years  later  there 
are  cnly  33.000.000  persons  at  work. 

In  other  words,  based  on  the  last  10-year  record,  we  are  Increas- 
ing our  available  workers  bv  over  a  half  million  a  year  and  de- 
crea.slng  our  jobs  by  300.000  a  year.  No  nation  can  face  such  a 
situation  and  continue  to  Import  surplus  labor  from  abroad.  To  do 
so  will  wTeck  us  economically,  politically,  socially,  and  morally. 

Recently  Mr  Harry  Hopkins,  now  Secretary  of  Commerce,  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee  that  there  were  as  many  as  20,- 
000  000  Americans  who  were  subsl.stlng  on  public  relief.  He  said 
that  as  many  as  6.000.000  families  were  on  public  relief.  In  case  you 
do  not  realize  how  many  lamllies  6.000  000  families  are.  let  me  point 
out  it  is  1  out  of  every  6  families  in  the  United  States,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hopkins,  are  all  on  relief. 

TWENTY-SEVEN    MILLION    AMERICANS    NEED    FULL-TIM*    JOBS 

More  recently.  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  New  Deal  economist,  testified 
before  a  senatorial  committee  that  "only"— and  I  quote  his  word 
"only"— ten  and  a  half  million  Americans  are  totally  unemployed. 
If  we  assume  his  unusually  low  estimate  as  correct — add  to  It. 
If  you  will,  a  varying  figure  of  somewhere  from  ten  to  seventeen 
million  other  citizens  who  work  intermittently  and  part  time,  de- 
pending upon  the  season  of  the  year,  and  you  arrive  at  the  stagger- 
1  Ing  figure  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  million  American  bread- 
winners who  are  at  this  very  Instant  In  need  of  full-time  Jobs. 

In  making  this  statement  I  want  to  be  well  understood;  it's  not 
my   purpose   to  come   here   today   and   blame   any   philosophy   of 
1    government  for  this  failure  to  put  people   back   to  work.    I   am 
'    simply  stating  the  facts. 

'  Jobs  are  the  paramount  Issue  In  the  United  States  today.  Jobs 
are  the  "cure-all"  for  our  National.  State,  and  municipal  social, 
economic,  and  political  ills.  Jobs  will  be  the  paramount  Issue  m 
the  political  campaign  of  1940.  and  on  that  issue  we  will  elect  a 
Congress  and  will  elect  a  national  Presidential  candidate. 

THE   WAT  TO  STOP  ALL  FOREIGN    "ISMS" 

You  ask  me  how  to  stop  communism,  fascism,  and  nazl-Ism  In 
America?  Here  is  the  way  to  stop  all  foreign  "Isms"  In  the  United 
States;  Put  every  person  in  America  who  wants  to  work  back  to 
work  at  decent  wages  at  a  Job  they  can  do  and  like  to  do.  and  you 
I  win  stop  communism,  fascism,  and  nazi-lsm  dead  In  their  tracks. 
Jobs  are  the  key  to  American  stability.  Jobs  are  the  very  key  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  American  form  of  government. 

MILLIONS  OF  ALIENS  AT  WORK  AND  ON  RELIEF  HERE 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  while  millions  of  our  own  people  are  ovit 
of  work  and  are  walking  the  streets  unemployed,  there  are  at  least 
4.000.000  legally  and  illegally  entered  aliens — citizens  of  foreign 
countries,  for  whom  we  have  no  responsibility  whatsoever — at  work 
In  the  United  States.  That  statement  has  been  made  repeatedly  on 
the  floors  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
over  the  period  of  the  last  few  years.    It  has  never  been  refuted. 

The  American  Immigration  Conference  Board  maintains,  there- 
fore, that  economically  there  Is  no  Justification  for  importing  to 
America  at  this  time  one  potential  shopke.^per,  doctor,  lawyer, 
worklneman.  skilled  mechanic,  or  unskilled  laborer  while  we  are 
confronted  with  the  most  gigantic  unemployment  problem  and 
the  greatest  relief  problem  ever  known  in  the  entire  history  of 
mankind. 

Have  you  seen  the  recent  survey  released  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  throueh  a  commission  which  had  studied  the  world-wide 
unemployment  problem?  It  d.scloses  that  as  many  as  70  percent 
of  all  unemployed  In  the  entire  world  are  in  America,  at  this 
Instant. 

EICHTT-THREE    PERCENT    OF    AMERICANS    SAT    "NO    OPEN    DOOR" 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  magazine  Fortune,  the  results  of  a 
nation-wide  survey  made  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  toward  opening  floodgates  to  Immigration,  have  been 
set  forth.  This  survey,  which  was  carefully  made  by  experts,  re- 
veals that  83  percent  of  the  American  people  are  opposed  to  open- 
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tag  the  immigration  doors.  The  survey  stresses  the  fact  that 
anti-Somitism  did  not  enter  into  the  voting.  It  states  in  unmis- 
takable language  that  the  matter  was  considered  entirely  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  and  that  racial  and  religious  matters  were 
not  considered. 

In  a  more  recent  Issue  of  Liberty  magazine,  Bemarr  Macfadden 
has  a  signed  editorial  in  which  he  said:  "As  long  as  there  is  a 
good  American  citizen  on  the  unemployed  list  there  Is  no  earthly 
reason  why  we  should  be  accepting  prospective  Job-seeking  citi- 
zens from  other  countries.  We  should  protect  oiu"  own  homes 
first  of  all." 

Now.  I  want  to  ask  a  pertinent  question :  What  In  the  name  of 
heaven  Is  American  citizenship  worth  an3rway.  unless  it  first  pro- 
vides the  right  to  Americans  to  the  Jobs  made  available  by  American 
Industry  and  American  business? 

Until  we  study  the  question  we  have  the  Idea  that  immigration 
here  has  stopped.  Under  the  immigration  laws  of  1921,  and  par- 
ticularly under  the  Immigration  Acts  of  1924,  quotas  were  estab- 
lished restricting  immigration  from  certain  countries,  limited  prac- 
tically to  Europe.  The  opinion  has  grown  up  that  this  series  of 
legislation  abolished  immigration.  That  is  far  from  the  facts  in  the 
case.  The  net  increase  in  population  in  the  United  States  because 
of  permanent  Immigration,  since  we  passed  the  quota  laws  in  1924. 
has  been  well  In  advance  of  1,000,000  persons. 

0\'ER    22,000.000   IMMIGRATTTS  IN   MT   LIFETIMS 

Do  you  know  that  beginning  about  the  year  I  was  born — In  the 
nineties — and  continuing  until  the  present  time  this  Nation  has 
received  over  22,000,000  aliens?  Only  a  small  percentage  of  these 
have  departed  for  their  native  lands.  Most  of  them  came  here  to 
make  their  stake  and  remained  In  America.  This  number  of 
aliens  who  entered  is  a  number  almost  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the 
pre.=!ent  population  of  the  Nation.  Most  of  them  were  born  In 
countries  which  today  do  not  have  even  the  semblance  of  self- 
government. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  thoughtful  people  have  begun  to  tremble 
for  the  preservation  of  American  Institutions  and  American  stand- 
ards of  living?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  our  own  fitness  as  a  nation  to  govern  ourselves?  Is  It 
any  wonder  that  we  have  the  most  gigantic  economic  problem  of 
unemployment,  and  its  companion  problem  of  relief,  known  to  man? 

NOW  WE  ARE  CONFRONTED  WrTH  A   NEW   PROBLEM 

There  are  millions  of  refugees  now  knocking  at  our  doors  clamor- 
ing "in  the  name  of  humanity"  for  the  right  to  come  here.  You  all 
know  of  their  troubles.  Minority  pressure  groups  largely,  but  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  their  case  particularly,  have  brought  about 
a  full  understanding  by  the  American  people  of  the  plight  of 
9,000.000  human  beings  who  must  migrate  from  Europe. 

The  refugee  problem,  of  course,  is  an  old  one.  We  have  had  It 
since  the  World  War,  but  It  now  threatens  to  become  America's 
most  serious  economic  threat. 

We  have  a  grave  responsibility — and  It  is  our  sole  responsibility — 
to  put  20.000.000  Americans  back  to  work  at  full-time  Jobs.  We 
have  an  Inescapable  res-ponklblllty  to  take  20.000,000  Americans  off 
public  relief  and  three  and  a  quarter  million  American  families  I 
off  starvation  wages  of  the  Government  dole.  There  is  not  an 
American  who  will  deny  that  to  find  Jobs  for  our  own  unemployed  ; 
citizens  Is  America's  sole  responsibility  In  this  hour. 

In  saying  this  I  want  you  to  understand  me  fully.     I  am  not    j 
without  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  the  political  machinations  in 
central  Europe,  but.  I  must  affirm,  I  have  much  more  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  American  depression,  my  own  coun- 
trymen, who  are  unemployed,  hungry,  and  in  dire  want. 

However  humane  may  be  the  pronouncements  of  this  adminis- 
tration for  the  political  refugees  of  Europe,  my  compassion  Is  greater 
lor  the  economic  refugees  In  the  United  Slates. 

AMERICA    MUST   NOT   ASSUME  RESPONSIBILXTT   FOR   ALIENS 

I  am  looking  at  this  question  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  I  consider  best  for  America.  I  want  it  to  be  understood;  I 
have  no  prejudice  against  any  people  because  of  race  or  religion. 
I  am  not  actuated  by  hate  because  of  political  differences  with  these 
people.  I  would  like  to  see  these  refugees  in  a  permanent  home 
somewhere.  We  will  never  have  world  peace  until  a  national  home 
Is  provided  for  them.  I  have  suggested  it  not  only  as  their  right 
but  as  an  absolute  necessity.  I  know  that  under  the  circumstances 
America  cannot  and  miist  not  assume  responsibility  for  more  of 
them.  We  cannot  give  away  our  Jobs  to  foreigners  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  Jobs  for  our  own  unemployed.  We  have  not  Jobs 
enough  for  both. 

Why  should  America  be  looked  to  for  asylum  for  the  unwanted 
labor  of  the  entire  world? 

There  are  many  sparsely  settled,  rich,  fertile  territories  in  the 
world  to  which  these  refugees  could  go  If  the  great  nations  would 
combine  to  make  such  a  territory  available  to  them. 

We  have  done  our  share  in  bringing  here  22.000,000  aliens  during 
my  lifetime.  Now,  we  have  not  Jobs — neither  have  we  further 
responsibility  for  more  Immigrants. 

THIS    IS    THE   TIME   FOR    US   TO    ATTEND    TO    CUB   OWN    BUSINESS 

America  has  no  greater  business  than  to  put  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work.  This  can  best  be  done  by  Insuring  that  Ameri- 
can Jobs  shall  go  to  Americans,  and  only  Americans. 

To  continue  to  allow  an  Influx  of  foreigners  to  come  here  at  this 
time  and  usurp  Jobs  belonging  to  our  citizens,  in  my  estimation, 
is  a  culpable  offense  and  a  rank  Injustice.  Those  responsible  for 
bringing  these  Job  seekers  here  eventually  will  be  held  accountable 


before  the  high  court  of  public  opinion  of  the  common  citizens — the 
workers  of  this  country. 

In  no  other  country  are  aliens  allowed  to  enter  and  take  Jobs 
belonging  to  nationals,  or  to  receive  the  relief  benefits  Intended  for 
citizens,  no  matter  what  the  excuse  for  migrating  may  be. 

My  plea  is  that  America  may  arise  as  a  man,  and  demand  laws 
of  Congress  which  will  lns\ire  that  American  Jobs  and  relief  shall 
be  given  only  to  Americans. 

Every  other  nation  has  laws  safeguarding  Jobs  for  nationals, 
and  this  administration  and  Congress  is  well  aware  of  that  fact. 

IS    AMERICA    A    "SUCKER    NATION"? 

Call  the  roll  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  of  North  and  South 
America;  read  the  restriction  Imposed  on  aliens  who  seek  to  enter 
and  usurp  the  Jobs.  The  story  Is  the  same  throughout  the  world. 
Only  In  the  United  States  are  foreigners  allowed  to  enter  and 
take  Jobs  belonging  to  citizens. 

In  one  mldwestem  American  city  there  are  actually  more  aliens 
employed  in  a  single  industry,  than  the  number  of  Americans  at 
work  in  all  foreign  countries  combined. 

If  no  further  importation  of  foreign  labor  Is  permitted  In  this 
country  from  this  time  on,  we  will  still  be  unable  to  give  em- 
ployment to  every  workman  now  here,  or  who  will  be  born  here 
for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  United  States  will  never  get  out  of  the  depression:  It  will 
never  provide  work  for  its  Jobless;  we  will  never  take  the  millions  off 
relief  rolls  until  drastic  legislative  steps  are  taken  to  safeguard 
American  Jobs  for  Americans. 

Foreign  JolT  seekers  and  potential  workers,  whatever  their  excuse 
may  be.  whether  refugees  or  fortune  hunters,  must  now  be  barred, 
If  we  are  to  get  out  of  this  depression. 

REFUGEES  ARE  COMING  BT  THE  SHIPLOAD 

Refugees  are  coming  Into  our  ports  by  the  shiploads.  They  are 
being  rushed  into  employment  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  espe- 
cially right  here  In  New  York  City.  Tliey  are  coming  under  the 
quotas.  They  are  coming  under  the  permits  of  temporary  visitors, 
the  number  of  which  has  no  legal  limit.  These  temp>orary  permits 
are  extended  time  after  time  lor  the  benefit  of  aliens  who  hold 
American  Jobs. 

I  make  the  statement  without  fear  of  contradiction — more  refugees 
have  settled  In  the  United  States  In  the  last  year  than  the  number 
who  permanently  settled  during  this  period  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  urge  your  support  therefore  for  the  bills  Introduced  by  United 
States  Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Repre- 
sentative Joe  Starnes,  of  Alabama,  known  as  the  Reynolds-Starnes 
bills.  These  bills  are  backed  by  the  American  Legion  and  by 
literally  hundreds  of  religious  and  patriotic  groups  scattered 
throughout  the  Nation.    These  bills  seek: 

(1)  To  protect  American  labor  and  to  provide  Jobs  for  Americans 
first  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will  stop  all  immigra- 
tion for  a  period  of  10  years,  or  until  such  time  as  the  Department 
of  Labor  shall  certify  that  unemployment  In  this  country  does  not 
exceed  3,000.000  persons; 

(2)  To  provide  for  national  defense  by  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  for  the  fingerprinting  and  registering  of  all  aliens  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  to  provide  for  depxjrtlng  any  alien 
whose  presence  here  Is  Inimical  to  the  public  interest,  or  who 
engages  In  espionage  or  sabotage,  or  who  Is  an  alien  criminal  or 
undesirable,  or  who  is  illegally  in  the  country;  and 

(3)  To  reduce  the  cost  of  government  by  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  immediate  deportation  of  aliens  subsist- 
ing on  relief  for  a  period  of  6  months. 

These  bills  undoubtedly  will  come  up  for  vote  In  the  United 
States  Senate  before  Congress  adjourns  this  summer.  I  predict 
that  some  form  of  remedial  legislation  will  be  passed  dvuing  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress. 


Jewish  Refugees  on  Steamship  "St.  Louis" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  19  {legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  IS),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  JAMES  M.  THOMSON 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  think  every 
hurtiane  person  In  the  United  States  has  been  interested  in 
the  terrible  problem  of  the  German  refugees,  especially  those 
who  are  Jews,  and  particularly  those  who  are  on  the  steamship 
St.  Louis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  very  able  and  eloquent  discussion  of  that 
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subject  by  James  M.  Thomson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item  and  Tiibune. 

There  boing  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  Orleans  Item  and  Tribune] 

rO«   MORE   HELP  TO  THE    HOMELESS  AND   HELPLESS 

(By  James  M.  Thomson) 
In  another  column  Is  a  summary  by  Time  Magazine  of  late  stories 
of  ships  laden  with  Jewish  refugees  but  turned  back  from  American 
»hores  I  imagine  that  many  other  Americans  who  read  this  story 
are  having  something  of  the  feeling  of  sliame  and  regret  that  I  felt 
•a  we  prlnitd  the  sicry  from  day  to  day  In  the  newspapers  and  as 
I  read  Tmies  brief  s-ummary  of  this  incident.  I  would  not  duscuss  j 
It  If  I  did  nut  havf  th»  feeling  that  our  own  United  States  Is  over- 
looking a  practical  duty,  not  to  Jewish  refugees  but  to  Itself 
and  to  its  own  best  traditions,  because  Us  people  have  failed  to  do 
all  that  they  could  have  done. 

Conditions  are  such  In  the  United  States,  with  millions  of  unem- 
ployed, that  none  of  us  want  to  see  our  wage  scales  broken  down  or 
to  see  more  labor  competition,  that  it  may  not  be  practical  to  take 
Into  this  country  all  of  the  refugees  from  Europe  who  would  like 
to  come  here.  But  conditions  are  such  in  the  Uiiitod  States  that  It 
should  be  easy  for  the  people  of  this  country.  If  properly  aroused,  to 
ral.se  from  a  hundred  million  to  three  hundred  million  dollars  to 
I  aid  these  Jt-wlsh  people  In  settling  where  they  can  be  taken  in. 
For  as  I  read  these  articles  the  problem  which  has  confronted 
them  in  entering;  Cuba.  Central  and  South  American  countries,  as 
wfll  as  other  countries,  has  been  the  problem  of  having  enough 
money  to  insure  their  being  taken  care  of  until  they  establish  them- 
selves In  some  line  which  would  be  noncompetitive  for  the  natives 
of  these  countries  and  to  be  helprful  to  thern. 

My  own  ancestors  were  principally  Scotch.  Scotch-Irish,  and 
English  and  most  of  them  came  to  this  country  prior  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution:  and  1  have  never  had  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
to  look  closely  into  their  reasons  for  coming  But  they,  along  with 
nearly  everyone  else's  ancestors  who  came  to  this  country  from 
Europe,  came  because  they  felt  that  they  could  enjoy  more  freedom 
I  over  here  and  lead  a  bct'.er  life  than  they  could  In  the  old  country. 
'  Whate%er  feeling  of  racial  loyalty  I  have  Is  loyalty  to  Scotland 
and  the  Scottish  people.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  great  govern- 
ment for  purposes  of  its  own  had  started  out  to  exile  the  Scottish 
people— to  run  them  out  of  their  own  country  and  to  get  up  suoh 
propaganda  against  them  throughout  the  world  that  no  one  In  the 
world  that  is  going  through  panic  conditions  would  want  to  re- 
ceive them,  not  because  they  are  not  a  thrifty  and  useful  people. 
but  because  they  dldnt  want  the  competition  of  new  peoples 
in  lands  where  there  was  not  sufficient  employment  for  the  people 
at  home. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  Scotch  people  could  take  care  of  their 
own  case  under  those  circumstances,  as  well  as  could  well-meaning 
people  of  other  races.  I  don't  look  on  this  Jewish  problem  as  a 
Jewish  problem  alone.  It  Is  the  problem  of  all  of  us.  I  have  felt 
that  in  the  United  States — the  richest  nation  in  the  world — a 
Nation  which  has  benefited  most  by  being  an  asylum  for  refugees, 
that  the  people  of  old  English.  Irish,  and  Scottish  stock  should 
•asociate  theniselves.  raise  money  among  themselves,  and  should 
tackle  this  Jewish  problem  both  with  their  own  Government  and 
with  the  other  governments  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
I  don't  believe  It  can  be  handled  by  the  Jews,  for  they  have  not 
enough  money  and  Influence  en  their  own  account  to  handle  It 
alone  What  is  more,  they  have  met  with  the  disagreeable  and 
hampering  propaganda  which  would  not  confront  leaders  of  the 
types  who  are  found  In  the  Episcopalian,  Methodist.  Baptist,  and 
other  churches  of  our  country. 

The  United  States  may  not  be  able  politically  Just  now  to  change 
Its  immigration  laws  But  the  old  protestant  elements  In  the 
United  States  have  plenty  of  money  to  finance  the  settlement  of 
many  of  the  Jewish  and  Eiuopean  Immigrants  in  the  two  Ameri- 
cas Two  questions  arise.  Have  they  the  will  to  do  it?  Can 
they  get  the  leaders  interested  to  handle  the  Job?  All  that  I  can 
do  IS  to  make  this  suggestion  and  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  It 
fhould  be  done,  and  that  It  Is  a  reflection  on  the  people  who  came 
to  the  New  World  and  who  have  established  groat  fortunes  here 
that  they  should  not  ftirnlsh  'at  least  the  leadership  and  put  up 
th?  money  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

The  Americas  represent  lands  which  have  been  largely  taken 
Bwav  from  the  Indians  For  cne  I  am  glad  of  this,  for  ^hc  In- 
diaris  lived  In  a  way  that  enabled  th^se  lands  to  support  a  very 
scant  population  and  they  were  not  cohesive  and  sufflciently 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  progress  and  organization  to  survive. 

The  people  who  have  m;ide  the  most  U::e  and  the  btst  use  of 
these  lands  have  been  lmmif?rants  from  Europe,  And  among  some 
of  the  most  valuable  immigrants  that  have  come  from  Europe 
have  been  the  Jews. 

If  we  have  no  religloui  feeling  In  this  great  country,  no  senti- 
ment about  people  who  both  gave  us  our  Old  Testament  and  our 
dominant  religion,  we  should  figure  that  the  Americas  have  been 
made  worth  while  because  of  EXiropean  immigration  and  because 
a  great  part  of  that  immigration  represented  sturdy,  able,  and 
Intelligent  stocks  who  came  here  to  enjoy  religious  and  political 
freedom. 

If.  with  our  money  and  intelligent  organization,  we  could  help 
successfully  locate  some  millions  of  these  European  exiles  on  un- 
used lands  on  the  South  American  continent,  we  would  be  buUding 
It  up  helping  put  its  people  to  work  in  the  development  of  their 
resources  and  we  would  be  transplanting  people  to  the  Americaa 


who  would  be  forever  grateful  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
because  they  had  helped  them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  discuss  the  question  whether  there  Is  room  In 
the  Americas  for  a  million,  two  million,  or  even  five  million  of  these 
people.  There  Is  room  In  the  Americas  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
additional  people.  The  slump  In  the  world  is  a  temporary  slump. 
If  Europe  persists  in  destroying  Itself,  the  United  States  Is  com- 
mitted tp  keep  it  from  taking  over  and  destroying  either  of  the 
Americas.  And  the  more  able  and  intelligent  people  we  have  on 
these  two  continents  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

I  don't  like  to  present  my  thought  here  on  a  purely  practical  oasis. 
I  like  to  think  that  there  is  enough  love  of  liberty,  enough  sympathy 
for  suffering  humanity  among  the  fortunate  people  of  our  country 
to  make  them  want  to  do  something  to  remove  from  our  continent 
the  stigma  that  attached  by  turning  back  homeless  refugees  Irom 
Europe.  I  know  that  our  so-called  Christian  people  are  horrified 
by  what  has  happened.  I  don't  think  that  they  have  orgsinized 
in  the  most  practical  and  intelligent  way  to  put  a  stop  to  what 
has  h  ippened. 

If  European  countries  are  driving  these  people  out  and  starting 
world-wide  propaganda  against  them,  they  should  be  helped  to 
locate  where  they  can  be  located,  and  that.  In  my  mind.  Is  purely 
a  question  of  determination,  of  organization,  and  money. 

Many  of  U";  have  talked  about  this  thing  and  have  written  about 
It  without  doing  anvthing  about  it.  and  it  is  because  I  believe 
something  more  should  be  done  about  it  than  has  been  done  that 
I  am  regi-stering  my  own  opinion  and  the  best  thought  that  I  have 
on  the  subject.  To  repeat,  it  is  evident  that  existing  machinery 
i.=  nnt  sufficient  to  solve  this  problem,  and  that  something  more 
should  be  done  than  has  been  done. 


President  Wilson  and  Colonel  House 
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Monday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Thun^day,  June  15),  19Z9 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  F.   WILMOTH 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  one 
of  the  most  amazing  documents  I  have  ever  read  on  the 
behind-the-scenes  events  leading  up  to  this  country's  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  War.  The  document  was  WTitten 
by  William  F.  Wilmoth,  a  Washington.  D.  C,  businessman,  a 
keen  student  of  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  and  a  genuine 
patriot  anxious  to  maintain  hi.s  country's  traditional  policy 
of  isolation.  This  document.  I  believe,  merits  the  attention 
of  every  thinking  American, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PKZSroEKT  VVILSON  AND  COLOInXL  HOtTSE 

(By  William  F.  Wilmoth) 

The  revolutionary  reversal  of  American  history  and  the  established 
forelrn  policy  of  the  United  States  was  contrived  by  Col.  Edward 
Mandell  Hoti.^e.  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  characters.ln  all  political 

'  history-.  This  fact  Is  undubitably  established  by  the  colonel's  own 
correspondence  and  the  official  record  of  England  and  the  United 
States.     These  records  show  that  Colonel  Hou.=e  prevailed  on  Presl- 

t   dent  Wilson,  the  pacifist,  to  make  belligerent  utterances  and  moves 

i  against  his  own  better  Judgment  Colonel  House,  an  astute  Texan 
with  a  great  deal  of  money.  Indulged  In  national  and  International 

'  politics  as  a  hobby.  He  engineered  the  nomination  of  President 
Wll.son  In  1912.  Wilson  later  remarked  that  "Mr.  House  is  my  second 
self.  He  Is  myself  Independent  of  me.  His  thoughts  and  mine 
are  one." 

Hou.se  dominated  Wilson.  He  dictated  appointments  of  ambassa- 
dors and  of  most  of  Wilson's  Cabinet  officers.  Internal  affairs  of 
the  United  States  Government  were  side  Issues  with  House.  His 
main  Interest  was  centered  In  international  politics,  and  he  worked 
zealously  for  a  league  of  powers  founded  upon  Anglo-Saxon 
solidarity. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914.  House  lost  no 
time  in  giving  expression  to  his  ideas  on  this  country's  foreign 
policies.  He  records.  "There  were  other  things  he  (Wilson)  could 
do  which  would  be  far  more  delightful  In  accomplishment,  and 
would  add  even  more  to  his  fame.  I  referred  particularly  to  his 
foreign  policy,  which.  If  properly  followed,  would  bring  him  world- 
wide recognition.  I  found  the  President  singularly  lacking  in 
appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  this  European  crisis.  He  seems 
more  interested  in  domestic  affairs,  and  I  find  It  difficult  to  get 
his  attention  centered  upon  the  one  big  question.     Congress  will 

I  adjourn  now  within  a  few  days,  and  when  it  Is  out  of  the  way  it 
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Is  my  purpose  to  make  a  drive  at  the  President,  and  try  to  get 
him  absorbed  in  the  greatest  problem  of  world-wide  interest  that 
has  ever  come  or  may  ever  come  before  a  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Thus  Is  revealed  the  startling  attitude  of  Colonel  House  by  his 
own  admission.  As  early  as  November  8.  1914.  when  there  was  no 
thought  of  this  country's  entry  Into  the  World  War,  House  con- 
tinued prodding  Wilson  for  a  definite  expression  of  the  United 
States'  stand  on  the  European  conflict.  Wilson  and  his  country- 
men wanted  peace.  They  desired  strict  neutrality  at  any  cost. 
House,  the  internationalist,  believed  the  Etiropean  outbreak  was 
definitely  the  concern  of  this  country,  an  Idea  which  even  today 
is  sweeping  certain  sections  of  the  United  States.  His  incredible 
dlarj-  entry  quoted  above  was  followed  by  this  amazing  statement, 
"1  wanted  to  find  out  what  his  (Wilson's)  views  were  regarding 
the  Army.  He  did  not  believe  there  was  the  slightest  danger  to 
this  country  from  foreign  Invasion,  even  if  the  Germans  were 
successful  He  talked  as  Innocent  as  my  little  grandchild,  Jane 
Tucker.  He  spoke  with  great  feeling,  and  I  fear  he  may  give 
trouble." 

House  spent  much  time  In  England  In  conference  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  other  meml>ers  of  the  British  Government  and 
English  leaders  of  opinion. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  British  and  French  established 
a  blockade  of  the  sea.  cutting  off  German  commerce  with  the 
outside  world.  Germany  retaliated  with  submarine  warfare,  sink- 
ing ships  with  cargoes  for  England.  The  English  were  seizing 
American  cargoes  destined  for  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  the  Germans  were  sinking  ships  loaded  with  am- 
munitions and  supplies  for  the  Allies. 

The  American  State  Department  was  strongly  protesting  to 
England  and  Germany  against  this  high-handed  treatment  of  the 
commerce  of  a  neutral  nation.  House  counseled  the  British  on  the 
replies  they  should  make  and  over  the  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, dictated  the  despatches  of  the  American  Government. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  formulated  a  private  code  for  use  between  him- 
self and  House,  to  keep  their  comm'-inlcation  secret  from  the 
State  Department  and  from  the  British  Ambassador.  House  was 
not  ohly  exercising  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Executive  but  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  House  wrote  In  his  diary: 
"His  (the  President's)  immediate  entourage,  from  Secretary  of 
State  down,  are  having  an  unhappy  time  of  it  Just  now.  He  is 
consulting  none  of  them  and  they  are  as  ignorant  of  his  Intentions 
as  the  man  in  the  street." 

In  February  1916  House,  back  In  London,  was  "ftill  of  the  idea 
of  American  Intervention."  according  to  no  less  an  authority  than 
American  Ambassador  Page,  then  In  England,  where  he  was  cer- 
tainly In  a  position  to  ascertain  the  Inner  workings  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Page  writes:  "First  his  plan  was 
that  he  and  I  and  a  group  of  the  British  Cabinet  should  at  once 
work  out  a  minimum  program  of  peace,  the  least  the  Allies  would 
accept,  which  he  assumed  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Germans, 
and  the  President  would  present  his  program  to  both.  The  side 
that  declined  would  be  responsible  for  continuing  the  war.  Then, 
to  end  the  war,  tlie  President  would  help  the  other  side — that  Is, 
the  Allies.  Of  course,  the  fatal  moral  weakness  of  the  foregoing 
scheme  Is  that  we  should  plunge  into  the  war.  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  cau.^,  but  by  a  careftilly  sprung  trick."  This  was  too  much 
for  even  the  pro-English  Mr.  Page.  Colonel  Hotiue  reported  to  the 
President,  "If  the  Allies  will  agree  to  the  conference,  and  If  Ger- 
many does  not,  I  have  promised  for  you  that  we  will  throw  in  all 
our  weight  In  order  to  bring  her  to  terms." 

About  this  time.  House  relates:  "He  (Lord  Kitchener)  was  very 
cordial  when  I  put  the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  Allies  for  the  United  States  to  come  in  on  thetr 
side.  He  said,  'Nobody  but  a  damn  fool  could  think  It  would  not 
be  of  benefit  to  us  and  I  am  suiprlsed  that  any  Englishman  could 
question  It.'  " 

On  House's  return  to  America,  following  the  House-Grey  agree- 
ment for  intervention  on  the  call  from  Great  Britain,  he  wrote  his 
friend  Sir  Edward  Grey.  British  Foreign  Minister: 

"Deak  Sib  Edward:  After  explaining  to  the  President  all  that  oc- 
curred at  our  conference,  he  wrote  the  cable  I  sent  ycu  on  March 
8.  I  added  nothing,  for  it  was  a  complete  approval  of  what  I  had 
done.  If  the  situation  continues  as  now,  and  if  Congress  does  not 
restrict  him.  everything  will  go  through  as  planned.  It  is  now 
squarely  up  to  you  to  make  the  next  move.  Be  assured,  my  dear 
friend,  that  I  am  thinking  of  you  always." 

The  hesitation  of  the  Allies  greatly  rankled  House,  for  he  wrote: 
"It  is  stupid  to  refuse  our  proffered  intervention  on  the  terms  I 
proposed  in  Paris  and  London.  If  Germany  refused  to  acqtuesce  in 
such  settlement.  I  promised  we  would  take  the  part  of  the  Allies  and 
try  to  force  it." 

Though  rebuffed.  House  continued  to  press  Sir  Edward  Grey  by 
cable  to  give  the  word  for  the  President  to  Intervene.  Sir  Edward's 
replies  were  that  the  situation  of  the  Allies  made  that  action  Im- 
practicable. House  wrote  after  receiving  Sir  Edward's  cable  May 
13:  "I  am  disappointed  that  he  does  not  rise  to  the  occasion.  For 
2  years  he  has  been  telling  me  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  International  well-being  depended  upon  the  United  States  being 
wUUng  to  take  part  in  world  affairs.  I  am  distinctly  disappointed. 
We  are  running  up  against  the  incohesion  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment." He  wrote  Sir  Ekiward.  "The  President  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  placing  upon  this  country  its  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  future.  I  sometimes  feel  discouraged  when  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments and  press  overlook  the  weight  the  President  has  thrown 
on  their  side  at  almost  every  turn  of  the  war."  "If  Sir  Edward 
had  tried  hard,  he  could  scarcely  have  contrived  anything  which 


would  more  surely  be  a  damper  on  the  pro-ETngllsh  ardor  of  such 
Americans  as  myself." 

House  never  received  from  Grey  the  anxiously  awaited  word  for 
the  President  to  Intervene  and  Americas  entry  Into  war  was  de- 
layed for  almost  a  year.  The  refusal  of  the  Allies  to  accept  House's 
plan  of  Intervention  and  at  the  same  time  ignoring  the  State  De- 
partment's continued  protests  against  the  seizure  of  American 
cargoes  and  mails  was  greatly  embarrassing  the  President,  who 
wrote  House  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

On  May  17,  1916,  House  answered  the  President:  "It  has  been 
apparent  that  when  our  difficulties  with  Germany  were  settled  our 
difficulties  with  the  Allies  would  begin,  and  the  solution  has  dis- 
tvirbed  me  greatly.  The  more  I  see  of  the  dealings  of  governments 
among  themselves  the  more  I  am  Impressed  with  the  utter  selfish- 
ness of  their  outlook.  Gratitude  is  a  thing  unknown  and  all  we 
have  done  for  the  Allies  will  be  forgotten  overnight  if  we  antagonize 
them  now.  Nevertheless  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  yoxur  duty  to 
press  for  a  peace  conference  with  all  you  command." 

Two  days  before  House  had  written  Grey: 

"Dear  Sir  Edward:  We  have  been  on  the  eve  of  a  break  with  Ger- 
m.any  so  long  that  I  have  not  written,  as  it  seemed  It  must  come 
each  day.  For  the  moment  matters  are  quiet  again,  and  unless 
Germany  transgresses  further  there  will  probably  be  no  break." 

The  facts  were  that  Germany  had  been  held  to  "strict  account- 
ability" and  had  yielded  to  every  demand,  and  even  the  ultimatum 
that  the  United  States  had  made  for  the  respect  of  American  neutral 
rights,  while  hardly  a  pretense,  had  been  made  of  holding  the  Allies 
to  a  similar  account. 

The  Anglo-French  naval  blockade  of  Germany  and  the  North  Sea 
attem.pted  to  cut  off  all  trade  between  Germany  and  the  neutral 
nations  of  the  world.  They  held  up  American  cargoes  of  food, 
cotton,  oil,  and  copper,  destined  for  Germany  and  even  neutral 
Holland  and  Scandinavia,  and  the  protests  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment went  unanswered.  They  seized  and  opened  American 
malls,  blacklisted  American  merchants  and  manufacturers,  while 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  received  a  continuous  stream  of  ammu- 
nitions and  everything  they  wanted  from  the  United  States,  floated 
loans,  and  borrowed  huge  sums  from  American  bankers,  which 
was  later  repaid  from  the  United  States  Treasury  after  this  country 
had  Joined  them  in  the  war. 

Spring-Rice,  the  British  Ambassador,  hoped  that  the  Allies 
would  make  some  concessions  to  the  United  States  "before  Con- 
gress meets"  for  "we  are  using  this  country  as  a  base  of  supply." 

American  ships  bound  for  neutral  countries  were  compelled  to 
go  into  allied  ports  for  examination  of  the  malls.  Lansing  com- 
plained that,  "Important  papers  which  can  never  be  duplicated, 
rare  documents,  checks,  money  orders,  are  lost  or  delayed  for 
weeks  and  months." 

House  records  that  at  a  conference  with  the  President,  "When  we 
were  discussing  the  seizure  of  vessels  by  Great  Britain  he  read 
a  page  from  his  History  of  the  American  People,  telling  how,  dur- 
ing the  Madison  administration,  the  War  of  1812  was  started  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  this  controversy." 

The  State  Department  under  both  Bryan  and  Lansing  had  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  the  seizure  of  American  ships  and  cargoes 
by  the  Allies,  but  the  effect  was  nullified  by  the  interference  of 
Colonel  House  or  Ambassador  Page,  who  advised  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  disregard  the  protests.  Page  made  no  secret  of  his  bias 
for  the  interest  of  the  British,  against  those  of  the  Nation  he  rep- 
resented and  his  contempt  for  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. House  writes:  "We  dined  at  the  Embassy  in  order  that 
Page  and  I  might  have  a  quiet  talk.  My  entire  evening  was  sxjent 
in  listening  to  his  denunciation  of  the  President  and  Lansing  and 
of  the  administration  in  general.  He  thought  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  be  cleaned  from  top  to  bottom.  The  President  has  no 
policy,  he  has  lost  the  respect  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the 
world.  Lansing  insults  everv'one  with  his  notes."  "What  damn 
fool  in  the  State  Department,"  wrote  Page  to  House,  "supposed  I 
was  making  agreements  with  any  government."  "In  no  event," 
wrote  Lansing  to  Hovise,  "should  we  take  a  course  that  would  seri- 
ously endanger  our  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain.  But  It 
was  nonetheless  essential  that  the  infractions  of  international  law 
Involved  in  the  allied  blockade  could  not  be  passed  over,  after 
assuming  such  a  strong  one  in  the  controversy  with  Germany. 
Wilson  must  maintain  American  principles,  as  SLgalnst  AUleid 
methods,  otherwise  American  impartiality  might  fairly  be  called  in 
question  and  the  American  position  in  future  crises  with  Germany 
might  be  seriously  weakened." 

President  Wilson  in  his  proclamation  of  neutrality  had  said:  "1 
venture,  my  fellow  countrymen,  to  speak  a  solemn  word  of  warning 
to  you  aeainst  that  deepest,  most  subtle,  most  essential  breach  of 
neutrality  which  may  spring  out  of  partisanship,  out  of  passion- 
ately taking  sides.  "The  United  States  must  be  neutral  In  fact  as 
well  as  In  name.  It  is  easy  to  excite  passion.  Those  responsible 
for  exciting  it  will  assume  a  heavy  responsibility,  for  no  less  & 
thing  than  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  love  of  their 
country  and  whose  loyalty  to  Its  Government  should  unite  them 
as  Americans,  all,  bound  In  honor  to  think  first  of  her  and  her 
interests.  Every  man  who  really  loves  America  will  act  and  speak 
In  the  true  spirit  of  neutrality,  which  Is  the  spirit  of  impartiality 
and  fairness  and  friendliness  to  all  concerned." 

Here  was  the  Government  of  a  great  Nation  with  two  diamet- 
rically opposed  foreign  policies — one,  open;  the  other,  secret.  The 
State  Department.  In  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  endeavoring  with  all 
its  mlpht  to  maintain  the  declared  neutral  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, while  the  President's  "second  self"  was  secretly  plotting  with 
foreign  governments,  with  the  aid  of  an  American  ambassador,  to 
nullify  that  policy  and  to  bring  the  coimtry  into  war  as  an  ally 
of  one  group  of  the  belligerents. 
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Dur'M  one  of  the  crises  over  the  British  seizure  of  American 
ship-,  and  cargoes,  Hou.se  UTote  the  President  that  Page  was 
erea'Iy  disturbed  ever  the  situation  and  he  says  the  Preo^dent 
replied  -That  if  Pa-p  was  disturbed  by  the  attitude  of  the  State 
Department  he  Wilson,  was  disturbed  by  that  of  the  Ambassador, 
that  he  did  not  t-njoy  having  the  work  of  the  State  Department. 
v.h\ch  emphasized  the  American  point  of  view,  referred  to  as  that 
of  a  "library  of  lawyers." 

House  writes  that  while  at  the  White  House:   "A  large  package 
of  papers  come  from  the  State  Department,  marked    urgent.'     The 
President    and    I    Immediately    got    down    to    work.     The    State 
Department    had    written    a    long    letter    to    Page    concerning    the 
•Declaration  of  London'  and  its  effect  upon  neutral  shipping.     This 
letter  of  instructions  to  Page  was  exceedingly  undiplomatic,  and 
I   urged  the  President   not  to  permit   it  to   be   sent.     I  suggested 
that    he   permit    me   to   have   a  conference    with   Sir- Spring-Rice. 
British    Amba'isaUor.   and   get   to   the   bottom   of   the   controversy, 
which    he    approved.     I    showed    the    Ambassador    the    letter    the 
State  Department  had  prepared  to  send  Page.     He  wivs  thoroughly 
alarmed    over    some    of    the    diplomatic    expressions.     One    para- 
graph,   he    thought,    amounted    almost    to    a   declaration    of    war. 
"V^'e    discussed    the    best   ways   and    means   of    getting    cut    of    the 
difficulty.     We  outlined  a  despatch  for  this  Government  to  send  to 
Page    and  then  we  outlined  a  despatch  which  he  should  send  to 
Sir    Edward    Grey      We   agreed    to    be    absolutely    frank    with    one 
another,  letting  each  know  what  was  being  done."     Of  this  inci- 
dent.   Professor   Seymour   says.    "It   would   be   difficult    to   llnd   in 
all  h' story  another  instance  of  diplomacy  so  unconventional   and    1 
so  effective."     "Colonel   House,   a   private   citizen,   .spreads   all   the 
cards  on  the  table  and  concerts   |  sic  |    with  the  Amba?sador  of  a 
foreign  power,  the  despatches  to  be  sent  to  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  that  power," 

The  tension  between  the  State  Department  and  the  Allies 
over  the  blockade  and  with  Germany  over  the  submarine,^  continued,  i 
Great  britain  claimed  that  to  modify  the  blockade  would  be  to 
I  surrender  the  great  advantage  the  navy  gave  her  of  putting 
'  economic  pressure  on  Germany,  which  in  effect  mnde  the  high 
seas  British  proiierty.  and  the  Germans  contended  that  the  sub- 
marine was  their  only  weapon  against  the  Iron  ring  the  Allies 
had  forged  around  the  Central  Powers,  with  the  purpose,  they 
said,  of  starving  them  into  submission  The  last  thing,  how- 
ever, that  Germany  wanted  was  war  with  the  United  States  and 
had  agreed  to  the  American  demand  not  to  sink  merchant  ships. 
even  of  the  enemy,  without  warning  and  providing  for  the 
safety  of  passengers,  as  required  under  International  law.  but 
refused  to  agree  that  the  submarine  was  an  illegal  ship  of  war. 
It  was  the  armin;?  of  merchant  ships  by  the  Allies  that  brought 
another  crisis  with  Germany  and  at  last  the  United  States  in  the 
war 

In  January  1918.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  had  presented  to 
the  Allied  Ambassadors  a  note  suggesting  that  all  merchantmen 
be  disarmed,  in  return  for  which,  by  a.^eement  with  Germany, 
they  would  not  be  attacked  without  warning  Provisions  would 
be  made  for  the  .safety  of  passengers.  Pre.sldent  Wilson,  follow- 
ing House's  advice,  rejected  Lansing's  proposal.  The  President, 
apparently  influenced  even  to  the  point  of  adopting  House's 
own  language.  WTOte  to  Senator  Stone,  "For  my  own  part  I  can- 
not consent  to  any  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens in  any  respect.  The  honor  and  self-respect  of  the  Nation 
Is  involved." 

Tliere  was  insistence  In  Congress  and  among  the  people  that 
Americans  should  be  kept  out  of  the  war  zone  and  off  armed 
belligerent  ships  and  they  would  not  then  be  drowned,  and  the 
submarine  dispute  with  Germany  would  lapse.  Says  Professor 
Seymour.  "Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  virtually 
served  notice  upon  the  President  that  unless  he  would  warn 
American  citizens  that  they  must  not  take  passage  on  armed  ships, 
the  House  would  issue  such  a  warning  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution "  Such  a  resolution  was  actually  presented  by  Repre- 
sentative McLemore.  of  Texas.  "Champ  Clark.  Speaker  of  the 
House,  led  a  delegation  to  interview  the  President,  and  told  him 
that  it  would  be  carried  2  to  1  "  "Senator  Stone,  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  insisted  that  unless  Wilson 
yielded,  he  would  be  repudiated  by  his  own  party."  While  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  stood  firm,  the  President  brought 
sufficient  pressure  on  the  rank  and  flle  to  defeat  the  resolution. 
The  President  then  demanded  that  Germany  "give  as.surances 
that  the  submarine  warfare  against  merchant  vessels  (whether 
armed  or  not)  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  Imperil 
Americans  traveling  on  the  high  seas." 

In  the  i>erlod  A.  D.  1913  to  1919.  the  United  States  of  America 
had  three  Houses  of  Government — the  White  House,  the  Congress 
House,  and  the  real  Colonel  House. 

This  battle  of  the  "Houses"  showed  which  was  the  Power 
Hou.se.  through  the  latter  House  was  in  England  during  this 
controversy. 

On  the  return  voyage.  House  writes.  March  4,  1916,  "The  captain 
had  delivered  to  me  each  day  his  Marconi  messages.  In  them  I 
find  that  the  President  and  Lansing  have  gotten  themselves  into 
deep  waters,  Vought  about  by  their  ill-timed  proposals  as  to  the 
disarming  of  merchantmen.  I  have  received  two  wireless  messages 
from  the  President,  asking  me  to  come  direct  to  Washington," 
"In  precipitating  this  controversy  with  Congress  and  making  the 
Bituation  so  acute  with  Germany,  I  feel  that  the  President  and 
Lansing  have  largely  interfered  with  my  plans  abroad."  On 
March  24  a  German  submarine  sank  the  French  channel  steamer 
Sussex  on  which  there  were  American  citizens,  but  no  American 
lives  were  lost.    This  brought  another  crisis,  and  House  was  going 


to  force  the  United  States  into  a  European  war  because  the  Ger- 
mans had  sunk  a  smaU  French  steamer  In  the  English  Channel. 

House  writes:  .      _■     . 

"I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  (Wilson)  intends  to  make 
excuses  for  not  acting  promptly  in  this  new  submarine  crisis  forced 
upon  him  by  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex.  He  does  not  seem  to 
realize  one  of  the  main  points  of  criticism  against  him  Is  that  he 
talks  boldlv.  but  acts  weakly."  ,  .^    ^ 

Mr  Wilson's  every  word  and  act  from  the  beginning  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  showed  that  participation  in  that  war  was  as  far  from 
his  mind  as  It  was  from  that  of  Mahatma  Ghandi's,  He  ridiculed 
the  bloodthu-sty  speeches  of  the  pro-allies  in  this  country,  who 
would  drag  the  country  into  war,  and  said  that  some  day  to  their 
confusion  he  would  turn  their  words  against  them. 

Professor  Seymour  comments:  "The  arguments  of  House  pro- 
duced no  immediate  effect  on  the  President,  who  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress  refused  to  approve  plans  for  a  large  reserve 
force  and  the  principle  of  compulsory  training."  Wilson  insisted 
that  "any  revolution  in  our  established  military  policy  would  indi- 
cate that  we  had  been  thrown  off  our  balance  by  a  war  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  whose  causes  cannot  touch  us."  Thus 
House  quotes  the  President  on  November  25,  1914. 

House  in  London  writes  In  his  dairy  May  30.  1915:  "I  concluded 
that  war  with  Germany  Is  Inevitable,  and  on  June  1,  1915.  I  told 
Plunket  I  was  leaving  for  America  and  my  reason  for  doing  so.  I 
said  It  was  my  purpose  to  persuade  the  President  not  to  conduct 
a  milk  and  water  war.  but  to  put  all  the  strength,  all  the  virility, 
and  all  the  energy  of  our  Nation  into  it.  so  that  Europe  might 
remember  for  a  century  what  it  meant  to  provoke  a  peaceful 
nation  into  war.  Plunket  wanted  me  to  see  some  of  the  British 
Cabinet  and  talk  with  them  before  I  left.  He  arranged  for  me  to 
meet  Lloyd  George  at  6." 

Evidently  House's  belligerancy  had  been  cooled  by  the  sea  voyage 
for  on  June  16.  1915,  In  a  gloomy  report  to  the  President,  he 
wrote : 

"I  think  we  shall  find  ourselves  drifting  into  war  with  Germany. 
Regrettable  as  this  would  be.  there  would  be  compensations.  The 
war  would  be  more  speedily  ended,  and  we  would  be  in  a  strong 
position  to  aid  the  other  great  democracies  In  turning  the  world 
in  the  rluht  path." 

Contrary  to  Hou.se's  expectations  (and  hopes)  Germany  agreed 
to  abandon  or  modify  her  submarine  warfare.  In  accordance  with 
American  demands.  This  served  to  emphasize  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  over  the  seizure  of  American  cargoes  and 
mails.  Tne  President  cabled  House  of  the  "change  that  was  com- 
ing over  American  opinion,  because  of  British  interference  with 
neutral  trade  and  expressed  the  fear  that  it  might  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  passage  by  Congress  of  an  embargo  upon  the 
shipment  of  arms." 

The  following  Is  an  illustration  of  House's  methods.  He  records 
m  his  diary.  June  3.  1915:  "Lord  Crewe  (Acting  Foreign  Minister) 
and  I  lunched  alone.  In  order  to  hnve  a  farewell  talk  about  matters 
which  could  not  be  discussed  before  a  third  party.  I  read  him  the 
President's  dispatches  to  me  regarding  the  shipping  controversy  and 
urged  him  to  impress  his  colleagues  the  necessity  of  straightening 
this  out.  provided  we  did  not  immediately  drift  into  war  with  Ger- 
many. I  told  him  the  President  was  being  criticized  for  writing  one 
kind  of  note  to  Germany  and  demanding  an  immediate  answer,  and 
WTlting  another  kind  to  Great  Britain  and  having  no  reply  for 
months.  I  considered  it  necessary  for  them  to  prepare  an  answer 
at  once  to  the  note  sent  In  February,  concerning  the  stoppage  of 
cargoes,  and  to  hold  It  in  readiness  for  delivery  In  the  event  it  was 
asked  for.  On  the  other  hand.  I  would  advise  the  President  not  to 
ask  for  It  until  the  German  submarine  controversy  was  settled  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  if  It  was  settled  by  war.  there  would  be  no 
need  for  an  answer,  but  If  our  differences  with  Germany  were 
settled — then  an  immediate  answer  should  be  forthcoming.  I  spoke 
of  how  pressed  the  President  was  In  this  matter,  and  that  It  would 
not  do  to  act  In  the  future  as  they  had  acted  In  the  past." 

That  the  United  States  had  not  broken  with  Germany,  caused 
bitter  disappointment  and  recrimination  against  the  President  In 
England, 

House  records.  August  6.  1915:  "I  arranged  to  meet  the  British 
Ambassador  at  the  home  of  a  mutual  friend,  Hetty  Hlgglnson. 
We  met  at  Hetty's  because  we  could  do  It  without  notice.  We 
discussed  cotton  and  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  I  showed  Sir  Cecil  the  letter  I  wrote  Page.  I 
wished  him  to  know  that  I  felt  strongly  the  Injustice  the  Allies 
were  doing  the  President  of  our  people." 
Page  wrote  House  from  London.  July  21: 

"We  are  In  deep  water  with  the  Government.     It  Is  a  curious 
thing  to  say.  but  the  only  solution  that  I  see  Is  another  Lusitanla 
;    outrage,   which    would   force   war."     House   WTOte   the    President: 
"Page  is  In  a  blue  bunk.    So  Is  Sir  Edward." 
House  answered  Page  on  August  4.  1915: 

"Sir  Edward  and  you  cannot  know  the  true  situation  here,  I 
did  net  know  It  m.yself  until  I  returned  and  began  to  plumb  It. 
Ninety  percent  of  our  people  do  not  want  the  President  to  involve 
us  in  war.  They  desire  him  to  be  firm  In  his  treatment  of  Ger- 
many, but  they  do  not  wish  him  to  go  to  such  length  that  war  will 
follow.  He  went  the  very  limit  in  his  last  note  to  Germany,  If 
the  President  had  followed  any  course  other  than  the  one  he  has, 
his  influence  would  have  been  broken,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to 
steer  the  Nation,  as  he  now  is.  in  the  way  which,  in  the  end.  will 
be  best  for  all.  He  sees  the  situation  J\ist  as  you  see  It,  and  I  do, 
but  he  must  neces.sarily  heed  the  rocks, 

"I  am  sorry  there  is  anyone  In  England  who  thinks  so  111  of 
the  President  as  to  write  A  Merry   Ballad  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
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"A  yerr  ago  the  Allies  would  have  been  content  beyond  mcasur-- 
If  they  could  have  l)een  assured  that  munitions  of  war  would  go 
to  them  from  here  in  such  unrestricted  volume,  and  they  had 
known  that  the  President  would  demand  of  Germany  a  cessation 
of  her  submarine  policy,  in  regard  to  the  sinking  of  merchantmen 
without  warning,  to  the  extent  of  a  threat  of  war.  What  neutral 
nation  has  done  so  much? 

"I  outlined  very  briefly,"  House  noted,  "a  plan  which  has  oc- 
curred to  me  and  which  seems  of  much  value,  I  thought  we  had 
lost  our  opportunity  to  break  with  Germany,  and  it  looked  as  If  she 
had  a  better  chance  of  winning:  and  if  she  did,  It  would  be  our 
turn  next.  Therefore  we  should  do  something  decisive  now — 
something  that  would  either  end  the  war.  in  a  way  to  abolish 
militarism,  or  that  would  bring  us  with  the  Allies,  to  help  them 
do  It.  My  suggestion  is  to  ask  the  Allies,  unofficially,  to  let  me 
know  whether  or  not  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  have  us 
demand  that  hostilities  cease.  We  would  put  it  upon  the  high 
ground  that  the  neutral  world  was  suffering  along  with  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  that  we  had  rights  as  well  as  they,  and  that  peace 
parleys  should  begin  upon  the  broad  basis  of  both  military  and 
naval  disarmament 

"If  the  Allies  understood  our  purpose,  we  could  be  as  severe  In 
our  language  concerning  them  as  we  were  with  Central  Powers, 
The  Allies,  after  some  hesitation,  could  accept  our  offer  or  de- 
mand and  If  the  Central  Powers  accepted,  we  would  then  have 
accomplished  a  ma.ster-stroke  of  diplomacy.  If  the  Central  Pow- 
ers refused  to  acquiesce,  we  would  then  push  our  Insistence  to  a 
point  where  diplomatic  relations  would  be  broken  off.  and  later 
the  whole  force  of  our  Government,  and  the  fprce  of  every  neu- 
tral, might  be  brought  against  them.  The  President  was  startled 
by  this  plan  (records  House).  He  seemed  to  acquie.sce  by  silence 
I  had  no  time  to  push  It  ftu-ther.  for  our  entire  conversation  did 
not  last  longer  than  20  minutes," 

House  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  Grey  his  success  with 
the  President.  In  a  "split  letter."  telling  him  that  he  was  coming 
to  Europe  to  confer  and  put  his  plan  into  operation.  He  says, 
"This  was  cne  of  the  most  Important  letters  I  ever  wrote  " 

"It  Is  In  my  mind  that  (he  wrote  Grey)  after  conferring  with 
your  Governnient,  I  should  proceed  to  Berlin  and  tell  them  that 
It  was  the  President  s  purpose  to  Intervene,  and  stop  this  destruc- 
tive war,  provided  the  weight  of  the  United  States,  thrown  on  the 
side  that  accepted  our  proposal,  could  do  it,  I  would  not  let 
Berlin  know,  of  course,  of  any  understanding  had  with  the  Allies. 
but  would  rather  lead  them  to  think  our  proposal  would  be  re- 
jected by  the  Allies.  This  might  induce  Berlin  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal, but,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  it  would  nevertheless  be  the 
purpose  to  Intervene.  If  the  central  powers  were  still  obdurate, 
it  would  (probably)  be  necessary  for  us  to  Join  the  Allies  and  force 
the  Issue.    The  President  inserted  the  word  'probably'." 

"I  do  not  like  the  general  outlook  this  morning."  wrote  House 
on  November  17.  1915.  "We  are  beset  on  all  sides,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  By  'we'  I  mean  the  administration  The  part  thn.t 
gives  one  faith  in  the  course  wr-  are  ptirsulng.  Is  that  all  the  critics 
differ  violently  among  themselves  as  to  the  remedy.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  Is  the  right  course  and  will  so  prove  Itself,  provided 
It  is  not  made  impossible  by  the  extremists  here  and  abroad.  It  is 
all  very  clear  in  my  mind  now  what  this  country  should  do.  The 
question  Is:  Can  the  President  do  it  unmolested?  The  convening  of 
Congress  puts  a  new  and  disturbing  element  into  the  situation," 

This  Is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  role  played  by  Colonel  House  before 
and  during  the  Great  War  in  which  millions  of  men  and  women 
were  so  needlessly  slaughtered.  We  entered  that  war  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  We  failed  In  our  objective.  Are  we 
going  to  be  dragged  Into  another  conflict?  Is,  after  all,  a  foreign 
crisis,  any  of  our  business? 
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OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  15),  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   MILWAUKEE   JOURNAL 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  Saturday.  June  10,  1939. 
This  editorial,  entitled  "Mr.  Berle  Didn't  Advocate  It,"  was 
printed  by  the  Journal  at  Mr.  Berle's  request  to  correct  certain 
erroneous  ideas  conveyed  in  a  Journal  editorial  of  May  28. 
Since  I  entered  that  editorial  in  the  Record.  I  feel  that  in 
fairness  to  Mr.  Berle  this  subsequent  explanatory  article 
should  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  10.  18391 

MR,    BERLE    DIDN'T    ADVOCATE    rT 

On  May  28.  under  the  head  "Berle  Outlines  a  Revolution."  th« 
Journal  said:  "The  Nation  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Adolph  A. 
Berle  for  making  it  clear  that  he  Is  advocating  a  revolution  in  the 
American  way  of  life  and  thinking."  It  followed  with  quotations 
from  published  accounts  of  a  memorandum  Mr,  Berle  had  pre- 
sented to  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee.  Mr,  B^rle 
now  writes  us; 

"In  that  memorandum,  I  made  the  point  that  continued  Gov- 
ernment spending,  to  be  effective,  would  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  enter  into  many  activities  now  supposed  to  toe  private; 
that  I  did  not  favor  this;  that  In  order  to  prevent  the  danger  at 
Vhls  occurrence  It  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the  operation 
of  our  present  banking  system  so  as  to  take  care  of  capital  needs 
as  well  a.s  commercial  needs." 

We  are  glad  to  make  the  correction  that  Mr,  Berle  did  not  advo- 
cate the  revolution  which  he  outlined  as  possible.  The  error  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  published  reports,  one  from  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper of  very  large  circulation  and  the  other  from  one  of  the  great 
press  services,  this  brief  sentence  from  the  Berle  memorandum  was 
not  Included: 

"If.  therefore,  wealth  Is  to  be  created  by  creation  of  government 
debt,  the  scope  of  government  enterprise  must  be  largely  Increased," 
Then  followed  the  sentence  which  standing  alone  was  sensational: 
"Briefly,  the  Government  will  have  to  enter  Into  the  direct  financing 
ol  activities  now  supposed  to  be  private;  and  a  continuance  of  that 
direct  financing  must  be  inevitably  that  the  Government  ultimately 
will  control  and  own  those  activities." 

In  the  Berle  memorandum  It  Is  immediately  added  that:  "This 
Is  certainly  so  fundamentally  a  change  In  the  course  of  American 
life  that  the  decision  to  make  it  should  be  taken  for  reasons  other 
than  relief  of  a  series  of  temporary  difficulties  "  Tliis.  If  Mr.  Berle 
will  pardon  us.  might  have  been  put  more  clearly.  Read  alone,  It 
would  be  interpreted  as  advocacy  of  the  change 

We  are  very  glad  that  Mr  B?rle  did  not  advocate  such  a  com- 
plete change  from  private  to  public  ownership,  for  this  would  be 
serious  coming  from  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Turning  to  what  Mr.  Berle  says  and  recommends  In  his  memo- 
randum, we,  nevertheless,  find  proposals  which  will  seem  to  many 
to  go  far  In  the  direction  of  sub.stltutlng  Government  credit  for 
private  credit.    The  Berle  position  is: 

"In  a  democratic  organization  of  economy,  the  obvious  end 
should  be  to  permit  and  require  private  Initiative  to  do  as  much 
of  the  work  as  it  can,  consistent  with  maintaining  the  national 
economy  on  a  reasonably  even  flow,  distributing  the  burdens  and 
benefits  meanwhile  so  that  no  class  will  be  unduly  favored,  no 
class  unduly  burdened,  and  a  maximum  of  opportunity  be  provided 
for  everyone  to  use  his  abilities  usefully  with  corresponding  reward. 
It  Is  the  definite  function  of  the  financial  system  to  make  this  pos- 
sible at  all  times.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable.  Either  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  change  In  our  financial  system,  or  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  change  in  our  social  system." 

If  government  is  going  to  undertake  all  that.  It  will  not  be  an 
Immeasurable  distance  away  from  the  ownership  Mr.  Berle 
deprecates. 

Consider  one  of  Mr,  Berle's  three  specific  recommendations,  "a 
bill  to  Insure  loans  for  small  business,"  His  idea,  Mr,  Berle  told 
the  ccmm*ttee,  Is  contained  In  the  Mead  bill  now  in  the  Senate. 
The  Mead  bill  would  authorize  the  R,  P.  C,  to  instire  loans  of  up  to 
»1 ,000,000  for  90  percent  of  their  face.  If  the  insurance  Is  to  be 
effective,  it  must  pledge  the  credit  of  the  Government,  and  any  loss 
suffered  must  ultimately  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

How  different  is  this  scheme  of  using  the  Government  credit  up 
to  a  possible  total  of  many  billions  from  "direct  financing  of  activi- 
ties by  government"?  A  continuance  of  this.  Mr,  Berle  said, 
"must  be  Inevitably  that  the  Government  ultimately  will  control 
and  own  those  activities." 

The  latter.  Mr.  Berle  says  he  does  not  favor.  But  If  what  he  does 
expressly  favor  Is  not  a  step  and  a  long  step  toward  what  he  does 
not  favor,  he  has  not  made  It  clear  In  a  memorandum  many  thou- 
sands of  words  long. 


North,  South,  East,  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  19  Uegislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  15),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  FRANK  L.  PERRIN 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  last  Saturday,  entitled  "North, 
South.  Elast,  West,"  and  commend  it  to  the  public,  regardless 
of  party,  race,  or  creed. 
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I  There  beinjr  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Chrlatlan   Science   Monitor] 

MOBTU,    SOUTH,    «AST.     WIST JUST    AKOUND    THE    CORNER 

(By  Prank  L.  Perrln) 

There  Ib  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
displayed  courage,  patience,  and  supreme  endurance  In  their  de- 
Bire  to  be  released  from  the  entanglement*  of  what  they  have 
believed  to  be  unavoidable  economic  and  industrial  distress. 
Thev  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  to  a  degree  which 
now  appears  to  bo  fantastic  and  visionary,  to  believe  that  by  the 
legerdemain  invented  by  those  of  an  undergraduate  school  of 
economist*  the  dro88  of  imposed  lack,  scarcity,  and  managed  non- 
production  could,  in  some  way.  be  transmuted  into  the  gold  of 
prosperity  and  contentment. 

But  now  there  has  come  an  awakening  to  the  realization  that 
thone  who  offered  the  assurance  that  "Just  around  the  corner" 
»ould  be  found  the  opportunities  and  the  fulfillment  of  their 
hopes  have  spoken  out  of  turn  or  with  a  desire  to  deceive.  The 
turning  point,  the  elusive  corner,  has  receded  as  the  goal  has 
been  sought.  It  cannot  be  insisted  by  those  who  pointed  the 
way  and  repeated  stereotyped  reassurances  that  those  who  hoped 
for  the  relief  promised  have  hindered  the  leaders  and  their  army 
of  strategists  and  experts.  Twice,  once  in  1932  and  again  in  1936. 
the  right-of-way  has  been  given  to  those  who  protested  to  be  able 
to  undo  and  rectify  the  mistakes  which  all  agreed  had  been  made. 
That  there   is  doubt   expressed    now.  after   more  than   6   years  of 

ftatient   wandering    In    the   economic    wilderness,    is   not   due    to    a 
«ck  of  faith  crig'.nally.  but  to  the  realization  that  those  who  have 
led  have  themselves  followed  false  guides  or  designing  mentors. 

Now.  despite  realized  failures,  the  difficulties  of  reversing  or 
retracing  the  course  dally  become  greater.  The  Juggernaut  of 
false  and  destructive  hopes,  once  it  has  gained  momentum,  moves 
swiftly  in  its  course  of  destruction.  It  is  not  to  tho.se  who  man 
and  guide  it  that  we  must  look  for  admissions  that  they  them- 
selves have  erred  or  been  misled.  Even  those  who  have  suffered 
and  will  suffer  most  from  past  mistakes  may  despair  of  escaping 
the  consequences  of  their  own  folly.  But  we  all  feel  the  responsi- 
bilities imposed  by  the  implied  pledge  we  have  taken  to  preserve 
for  succeeding  generations  of  Americana  the  heritage  which  we 
ourselves  have  so  careles.sly  protected. 

Realizing  this,  we  are  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  when, 
not  counting  the  cost  to  ourselves,  not  conscious  of  the  threat  of 
lost  pride  or  prestige,  the  trek  back  to  economic  and  political 
fundamentals  must  be  begun.  Beyond  the  borderland  toward 
which  the  war-battered  economic  trail  is  now  leading  lies  the 
no-man's  land  of  destroyed  hopes  and  lost  human  safety.  From 
It  there  is  no  returning  by  any  process  short  of  revolution.  The 
ballot  box.  in  that  devastated  territory,  cannot  be  made  the  agency 
of  free  expression  or  the  mouthpiece  of  an  awakened  people. 

What  of  the  way  back?  It  will  not  be  a  pleasant  or  an  easy 
Journey.  But  it  must  be  undertaken.  It  can  be  made.  You 
say  there  must  be  leadership,  that  from  the  people  there  must 
rise  up  one  able  and  willing  to  point  the  way  and  rally  the 
forces  of  true  democracy  from  the  four  p>oints  of  the  compass. 
Admitting  this,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  when  the  need  is 
realized  and  the  extremity  recognized,  the  hour  will  produce,  as 
It  always  has.  one  worthy  and  capable,  one  who  can  go  forward 
with  confidence.  The  greatness  of  men  is  discovered  In  their 
willingness  and  ability  to  catch  and  reflect  the  inspired  and  In- 
spiring vision  of  right  and  Justice. 

With  our  eyes  on  the  horizon  we  do  not  limit  our  vision  by 
selfl.-ihly  or  stubbornly  Insisting  that  one  who  is  worthy  of  our 
trust  and  confidence  must  subscribe  to  some  particular  political 
code  or  declare  his  allegiance  to  prescribed  party  dogma.  That, 
as  I  see  it.  is  the  generous  state  of  American  consciousness  to- 
day It  may  be  difBc^ilt.  In  the  full  realization  of  such  a  release 
from  past  ties,  to  lay  aside  persuasive  prejudices  and  predilec- 
tions We  all  like  to  believe  that  we  have  always  been  right,  that 
we  have  been  reasonably  liberal,  that  we  are  willing  to  desert 
the  old  for  the  new  or  the  new  for  the  old  when  changing  condi- 
tions demand. 

Now.  or  quite  soon,  the  opportunity  will  appear  when  we  can 
prove  our  political  sincerity.  In  this  testing  time  we  must  not 
forget  that  our  obligation  is  not  to  ourselves  alone,  but  to  those 
who  by  right  look  to  us  to  protect  what  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours. 


The   American   Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  BARNES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    MRS.    JOHN    ENGLISH 


Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Mrs. 
Sara  John  English,  of  Jacksonville; 


If  yonder  flag  hanging  In  graceful  folds  could  find  a  voice  and 
speak  its  thoughts,  what  message  would  it  give  us  today? 

Hark!  I  think  I  hear  it  whispering  to  us  now.  "I  am  the  flag 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  your  flag.  I  am  154  years  old.  My 
Nation  pavs  me  loving  homage.  Who  designed  me?  Ah.  that's 
a  secret  I  can  never  tell.  I  was  born  of  the  sun.  the  sky,  and  the 
stars.  I  was  baptized  by  patriotism  and  dedicated  to  liberty's 
cause.  My  Nation  and  1  have  changed  with  the  tide  of  time.  I 
have  added  many  brillant  State  stars  to  my  azure  field,  but  our 
principles  are  ever  the  same. 

"During  these  long  years  I  have  led  my  beloved  glorious  country 
from  a  mere  Infant  in  the  cradle  of  liberty  until  it  has  become 
a  giant  of  power  in  the  world. 

•A  mighty  traveler  I  am.  I  have  entered  every  port  of  the  world 
on  the  masts  of  ships,  yea.  even  from  the  North  and  South  Poles 
I've  floated.  Through  the  air  and  on  sea  I  fly  to  the  breeze,  on 
mountain  and  plain  you  11  find  me  again.  Even  the  children 
carry  me  in  their  dear  tiny  hands  and  I  flutter  whispering  my 
love. 

'When  Joy  fills  the  heart  of  my  Nation  In  triumph  I  wave; 
but  when  sorrow  or  gloom  bows  her  heart,  I.  too.  am  bowed  with 
grief  and  droop  at  half  mast.  Sad  are  the  moments  when  my 
heroes  fall  asleep  In  eternal  rest.  Then  tenderly  I  enfold  their 
caskets  In  farewell  embrace. 

"I  was  first  carried  In  battle  by  the  troops  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  at  Brandywine.  I  was  first  saluted  at  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne.  I  first  flew  in  battle  in  the  Pacific  on  the  mast  of  the 
United  States  frigate  Essex  In  the  War  of  1812.  During  this  war 
Francis  Scott  Key  gave  me  an  Inspiring  name  which  brought  me 
honor  and  fame.  It  was  he  who  Immortalized  my  Nation  as  the 
•land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.'  when  he  breathed 
undying  devotion  to  us  In  his  wondrous  story,  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

"I  have  never  been  sullied,  though  I  have  been  stained  with  the 
smoke  of  many  a  battle  and  drenched  with  the  blood  of  our  hero 
brave  who  suffered  and  gave  all  that  you  and  I  might  live.  I  have 
been  sorely  rent  and  torn  with  shot  and  shell  and  cannons  of  war 
and  strife. 

"But  never  daunted,  you  will  always  find  me  In  the  lead  to  give 
heart,  courage,  and  cheer  to  the  children  of  Uncle  Sam  wherever 
they  be.  June  14  is  my  day.  My  Nation  honors  me  and  I  am  filled 
with  great  Joy.  not  for  the  honor  but  for  the  love  that  is  given  to 
me.  I  am  happy,  for  I  float  over  a  country  at  peace  with  the  world 
and  because  my  Nation  Is  the  leader  In  the  causes  of  right — that's 
how  she  gained  her  might. 

"I  hope  always  to  merit  your  love  and  respect  and  on  through 
the  ages  to  hear  you  exultantly  shout.  'And  the  Star-Spanglcd 
Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave."  "' 

After  knowing  what  our  flag  means  to  us  and  what  It  represents, 
may  we  cry  with  one  of  our  1812  heroes.  Stephen  Decatur,  "To  her 
we  drink,  for  her  we  pray,  for  her  we'll  fight,  come  what  may,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  forever."" 


Is  Representative  Democracy  Worth  Saving? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19.  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    A.    WILLIS    ROBERTSON,    OF   VIR- 
GINIA, JUNE   17.  1939 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson,  of  Virginia, 
over  stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  on  the 
Grange  Hour,  from  Washington,  D.  C.  June  17,  1919: 

On  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington.  Daniel  Webster,  speaking  of  Washington's  contribu- 
tion to  the  triumph  of  social  principle  over  feudal  principle  and 
the  maintenance  of  social  rights  against  military  power  through 
the   establishment   of   a   representative   democracy,   said: 

"If  disastrous  war  should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  oceun. 
another  generation  may  renew  it;  If  it  exhaust  our  Treasury, 
future  industry  may  replenish  it;  if  It  desolate  and  lay  waste 
our  fields,  still,  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifie  even 
If  the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lorty  pillars 
should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust 
of  the  valley.  All  these  might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  recon- 
struct the  fabric  of  demolished  government?  Who  shall  rear 
again  the  well-proportioned  columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 
Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful  architecture  which  unites 
national  sovereignty  with  State  rights,  individual  security,  and 
public  prosperity?  No,  If  these  columns  fall  they  will  be  raised 
not  again.     Like  the  Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  t>9 
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destined  to  a  mournful,  a  melancholy  Immortality.  Bitterer 
tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than  were  ever  shed  over 
the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art,  for  they  will  be  the 
remnants  of  a  more  glorlotis  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever 
saw.  the  edifice  of  constitutional  American  liberty." 

If  that  great  statesman  deemed  it  necessary  107  years  ago  to 
warn  us  that  our  unique  form  of  government  was  not  safe  from 
attack,  that  it  could  be  destroyed,  and  if  destroyed  it  could  never 
be  rebuilt,  it  becomes  especially  pertinent  for  us  to  give  thought 
to  what  has  happened  to  other  governments  in  the  last  22  years 
as  bearing  upon  our  security  and  the  perpetuity  of  otir  cherished 
institutions. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  today.  "Is  Representative  Democracy 
Worth  Saving?"  Is.  of  course.  In  the  nature  of  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion to  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American  people 
would  promptly  answer.  '"Yes."'  But  In  making  such  an  answer 
many  do  not  fully  comprehend  what  representative  democracy  is 
and  how  it  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  government  In  the 
world.  They  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  we  have  en- 
Joyed,  nor  do  they  understand  the  attacks  being  made  both  here 
and  abroad  upon  the  "'well-proportioned  columns  of  constitutional 
liberty."  While  we  have  In  this  country  more  Communists  and 
more  Fascists  than  many  realize,  I  do  not  fear  their  open  as- 
saults, if  the  Dies  committee  can  expose  them,  as  much  as  I  do 
the  covered  and  Insidious  suggestions  that  autocracy  is  more  ef- 
ficient than  democracy.  The  termite  is  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  lightning  bolt. 

During  the  past  9  years  I  fear  all  too  often  the  large  number  of 
unemployed  In  this  country  has  obscured  our  vision  of  what  was 
happening  in  foreign  lands  during  the  same  period  and  blinded  us 
to  the  fact  that  the  lower  ratio  of  unemployment  In  the  dictator- 
ship nations  has  been  duo  in  part  to  employment  growing  out  of 
the  manufacture  of  war  munitions  and  In  part  to  their  policy  of 
conscripting  labor  for  public  works,  to  say  nothing  of  their  use,  as 
Westbrook  Pegler  says,  of  soap  wrappers,  tobacco  tags,  and  sea 
shells  for  money.  Under  our  form  of  representative  democracy, 
even  after  9  years  of  depression,  our  banks  are  overflowing  with 
Idle  money  seeking  Investment,  our  knowledge  of  the  technique  of 
mass  production  has  advanced,  our  inventive  genitis  has  continued 
to  discover  new  ways  and  means  of  converting  our  natural  re- 
sources into  consumable  and  enjoyable  wealth,  and  our  farms  have 
continued  to  produce  more  than  a  sufficiency  to  feed  our  own 
people.  With  6  percent  of  the  world"s  area  and  7  percent  of  its 
population  we  have  two-thirds  of  civilizations  banking  resources, 
wi'h  a  purchasing  power  greater  than  that  of  the  500.000,000  people 
of  Europe,  and  much  greater  than  that  of  a  billion  or  more 
Asiatics.  And  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  we  had  the 
highest  standard  of  living  of  any  nation  in  the  world  and  the 
fullest  measure  of  personal  freedom.  The  unemployment  to 
which  I  have  referred  and  which  is  a  seedbed  for  foreign  "isms"'  has 
grown,  not  from  a  lack  of  abundance  of  good  things  but  in  part 
from  a  temporary  break-down  In  methods  of  distribution  and  in 
part  from  a  lack  of  confidence  and  courage  to  go  forward.  Our 
Immediate  task,  therefore.  Is  to  solve  that  problem  without  de- 
stroying either  the  foundation  of  American  constitutional  liberty 
or  the  superstructure  of  a  National  Government  composed  of  48 
separate  and  sovereign  States. 

Long  before  Webster  Issued  his  warning.  John  Phllpot  Curran 
said.  "'The  condition  upon  which  God  hath  given  liberty  to  man 
Is  eternal  vigilance;  which  condition.  If  he  break,  servitude  Is  at 
once  the  consequence  of  his  crime,  and  the  punishment  of  his 
guilt.""  The  United  States  of  Anierlca  was  150  years  old  this 
spring;  years  so  filled  with  prosperity  that  a  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple have  taken  their  form  of  government  for  granted  and  have 
posted  no  sentinels  to  warn  of  the  approach  of  invading  enemies. 
Those,  who,  like  myself,  are  past  fifty,  can  recall  how  as  school 
boys  wc  read  of  the  imperialistic  power  of  the  Russian  czars,  and 
never  dreamed  it  could  be  broken.  We  read  of  the  emperors  of 
Germany,  as  proud  and  as  powerful  as  Charlemagne  or  a  Roman 
Caesar.  The  picture  of  a  German  emperor  sawing  wood  in  a 
Dutch  village  hadn't  been  painted.  But  the  World  War  did  more 
than  kill  some  ten  million  men,  disable  many  millions  more, 
and  cause  a  property  destruction  estimated  at  $400,000,000,000. 
It  gave  birth  to  a  virus  called  "new  Ideologies"  that  has  changed 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  order  of  Europe,  with  serious 
repercussions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  "Postulates  of  the  past," 
said  Chief  Ju.«!tice  Hughes,  "must  show  cause." 

The  great  Harvard  psychologist,  William  James,  wrote  many  years 
ago,  "It  Is  habit  that  protects  the  rich  from  the  envious  uprisings 
of  the  poor."  Habit,  which  had  been  the  safeguard  of  the  czars 
and  emperors,  was  broken  by  the  World  War.  We  must  face  that 
fact  and  then  ask  ourselves  has  it  likewise  been  broken  here?  And 
Is  there  any  safe  reason  for  assuming  that  representative  democ- 
racy cant  be  lost  in  this  country  Just  as  existing  forms  of  gov- 
ernment were  lost  and  destroyed  in  Russia.  Germany,  and  Italy? 
Where  the  established  order  of  things  under  pressure  of  economic 
unrest  has  been  overthrown  In  a  foreign  country  the  first  point  of 
attack  has  been  on  property  rights,  ignoring  the  advice  of  Edmund 
Burke,  who,  in  condemning  the  somewhat  similar  program  during 
the  French  Revolution,  said,  "When  liberty  and  Justice  separate, 
the  fate  of  neither  is  safe." 

The  most  violent  attack  upon  property  rights  occurred,  of  course. 
In  Russia,  although  the  attack  upon  the  property  rights  of  Jews  In 
Germany  cannot  be  Ignored.  The  Kerensky  revolution  in  Russia, 
designed  to  supplant  the  absolutism  of  the  czars  with  a  modified 
type  of  democracy,  survived  only  8  months  when  the  White  Army 
was  destroyed  by  "the  Bolsheviks,  who,  in  the  name  of  giving  to  the 
proletariat"  a  still  greater  measure  ol  personal  liberty,  abolished  all 
property  rights. 


I  recall  so  well  a  conversation  I  had  in  January  19S6  with  my 
beloved  friend,  the  late  Speaker  Byrns,  when  the  subject  turned  to 
a  discussion  of  the  pc^sible  objectives  of  a  few  of  the  prominent 
so-called  "brain  trusters."  then  so  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
I  expressed  the  fear  that  some  of  the  pending  proposals  might 
undermine  our  form  of  government  and  eventually  lead  us  to 
fascism,  since  I  was  convinced  that  a  nation  of  small  home  owners 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any  nation  In  the  world 
would  never  turn  to  communism.  Speaker  Byrns  then  asked  me 
what  fascism  was.  and.  being  unable  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to 
give  him  a  satisfactory  answer.  I  returned  to  my  office  and  got  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  all  available  books  on  the  subject.  After 
reading  those  books  I  Jotted  down  this  memorandum  on  January 
29.  1936: 

Fascism  is  a  new  political  philosophy  that  sprang  up  In  Italy 
about  1922  and  was  born  In  the  fertile  brain  of  Its  chief  exponent. 
Mussolini.     The  three  cardinal  principles  of  his  philof-ophy  are: 

(1)  Unity;  and  If  any  element  In  society  attempts  to  split  off 
for  Itself,  the  Fascist  philosophy  is  that  an  army  must  be  available 
to  compel  unity. 

(2)  The  supremacy  of  the  state,  In  which  the  individual  Is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  state  and  has  no  rights  except  those  accorded  him 
by  the  state;  all  that  the  citizen  has  belongs  to  the  state,  even  life 
Itself,  when  the  state  demands  it. 

(3)  (And  this  Is  the  most  Important  of  the  three.)  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  blolcgica'  truth  that  all  men  are  not  created  equal 
(which  Jefferson  declared  to  be  the  philosophy  of  a  democracy), 
and  that  those  best  qualified  have  the  right  to  rule. 

Brushing  aside  the  Involved  language  used  by  some  to  explain 
the  fundamental  philosophy  of  fascism,  we  may  say  it  Is  Just 
the  opposite  of  democracy.  In  a  democracy  we  claim  that  the 
people  are  competent  to  govern  themselves.  In  a  Fascist  state 
it  Is  claimed  that  the  people  are  not  competent  to  govern  them- 
selves and  must  have  a  strong  and  superior  man  to  rule  and 
govern  them.  Yet  that  right  to  rule  does  not  pass  from  father  to 
son.  Each  ruler  who  assumes  power  must,  under  what  the 
Fascists  call  a  "pragmatic  scheme,"  demonstrate  his  right  to 
have  and  exercise  it. 

Of  course,  the  essence  of  fascism  Is  to  concentrate  in  the 
chief  executive  supreme  power,  who  In  turn  will  delegate  certain 
fKDwers  to  a  limited  group  of  master  minds.  They,  in  turn,  under 
a  planned  economy,  will  take  from  one  group  and  give  to  another 
until  they  think  they  have  the  social  order  properly  balanced, 
and  then  they  will  proceed  to  administer  It  according  to  their  Idea 
of  the  general  welfare. 

Fascism  In  theory  Is  the  enemy  both  of  socialism  and  commu- 
nism. Communism,  beside  destroying  property  rights,  believes  In 
leveling  the  social  mass  by  killing  off  all  of  the  superior  elements 
of  society.  Socialism  believes  in  the  slate  owning  the  instru- 
mentalities of  production  and  having  them  operated  by  the  pro- 
diicers.  The  Fascists,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  a  strong 
personality  should  be  given  the  power  to  determine  the  confiict- 
Ing  interests  of  capital  and  labor  while  permitting  the  private 
ownership  of  the  Instrumentalities  of  production. 

I  can  find  no  essential  difference  between  fascism  and  nazl- 
Ism,  and  I  must  also  confess  that  while  under  both  systems  the 
right  of  private  ownership  of  property  Is  recognized,  it  exists  in 
both  Italy  and  Germany,  so  far  as  the  instrumentalities  of  pro- 
duction are  concerned,  more  In  theory  than  In  fact.  It  neces- 
sarily follows  that  when  any  overlord  embarks  on  a  program  of 
planned  economy  (a  foreign  term  we  have,  without  proper  under- 
standing, borrovved  from  Europe),  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  stop  short  of  controlling  all  of  the  activities  of  a  nation.  That 
type  of  program  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  American  form  of 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  in 
which  equality  of  opportunity  Is  the  fundamental  principle.  It 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  a  National  Government  whose  powers  are 
limited  and  circumscribed  by  a  written  Constitution  which  re- 
serves to  48  sovereign  States  all  powers  not  specifically  granted 
to  the  National  Government  or  relinquished  by  the  States  through 
the  necessary  implications  of  such  grants.  It  also  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  on  down  to  those  fundamental  rights  and  privileges  re- 
served primarily  In  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
to  be  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the  Individual  citizen. 

In  a  memorable  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  First  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
our  distinguished  Chief  Justice,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  said: 
"We  have  a  National  Government  equipped  with  vast  powers  which 
have  proved  to  be  adequate  to  the  development  of  a  great  nation, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  balance  between  centralized 
authority  and  local  autonomy.  It  has  been  said  that  to  preserve 
that  balance,  if  we  did  not  have  States,  we  should  have  to  create 
them.  In  our  48  States  we  have  the  separate  sources  of  power 
necessary  to  protect  local  Interests  and  thus  also  to  preserve  the 
central  authority.  In  the  vast  variety  of  our  concerns,  from  break- 
ing down  under  it  own  weight." 

No  other  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  had  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  fact  that  our  form  of 
government  must  be  better  than  any  other  yet  devised  Is  the 
fact  that  it  has  survived  In  its  present  form  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  any  other  now  in  operation  We  have  had  unity  in 
our  Nation,  but  it  has  been  a  unity  based  upon  a  common  under- 
standing and  agreement  of  what  constitutes  true  lit)erty  and  what 
constitutes  true  liberal, sm.  Lincoln  remarked  in  18G4  that  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb  would  never  be  able  to  agree  on  a  definition 
of  liberty.  But  by  holding  fast  to  Jefferson's  democratic  theory 
that  all  men  are  born  equal  we  have  never  divided  into  groups  of 
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wolves  and  lambs  to  debate  and  determine  the  definition  of 
liberty.  Yet  that  Is  Just  what  happened  in  certain  European 
countries  following   the   World  War. 

And  If  we  do  not  find  adequate  means  of  checking  the  tendency 
of  leel-slating  in  this  country  on  the  basis  of  prcs.'ure  groups,  the 
same  thing  may  happen  here.  There  has  developed  in  some  quar- 
ters a  tendency  to  re^^ard  the  financially  successful  man  In  Amer- 
Ira  as  a  predator,  although  the  opportunity  for  the  poor  American 
boy  to  rise  to  the  hei^'hts  of  buslnesss  success  has  been  the  boast 
and  Rlory  of  oilr  American  in.stltutions  There  hxs  been  an  Incll- 
naMon  in  some  quarters  to  treat  the  highly  efficient  mass  produc- 
tion of  American  Industry,  which  has  largely  made  possible  our 
present  standard  of  living,  as  a  8<iurce  of  economic  evil.  In 
approaching  the  problem  of  a  better  distribution  of  opportunities 
and  of  the  Kood  things  w.th  which  this  Nation  has  beer,  endowed 
by  a  beneficent  Providence  some  have  proposed  laws  which  were 
characterized  a  few  days  ago  by  a  prominent  new.spaper  column- 
tet  In  a  radio  address  from  Wa.shlngton  as  proper  -rights-of-way 
acrcss  private  prciperty."  Now,  If  there  Is  one  thing  above  all  rise 
that  should  be  clear  to  the  American  people.  It  Is  the  fact  that  the 
heart  of  the  American  Constitution  Is  a  twln-lobed  heart,  one 
s.de  of  which  pumps  the  lifeblood  to  human  rights  and  the  other 
to  property  rights  You  cant  cut  a  right-of-way  across  one  lobe 
of  that  heart  without  killing  It.  When  such  a  right-of-way  was 
cut  across  private  property  rights  In  Russia  and  other  dictator- 
ship nations,  personal  l.berty  died 

E\-pryone  recognizes  the  right  of  labor  to  engage  In  collective 
bargaining,  but  in  the  present  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  hc 
have  a  law  that  not  onlv  favors  one  labor  group  above  anoihfr 
but  favors  all  labor  groups  above  Industry.  That  situation,  unless 
ch«n;;ed,  will  ultimately  re.sult  In  a  right-of-way  across  property 
riglit.s.  All  want  to  .^^^ee  labor  have  fair  labor  standards,  but  in  tiie 
Wa«r  and  Hour  Act  we  have  created  a  lever  through  Its  40-cer.t 
minimum  wage  and  40-hour  maximum  week  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  industrial  labor  by  using  the  back  of  arjriculture  a&  a 
fulcrtim.  If  by  law  you  Increase  the  price  of  what  the  farmer  buys  j 
but  do  not  lncrea.se  the  price  of  what  he  sells,  you  have  certainly 
cut  a  right-of-way  across  his  property  If  that  same  law  tives 
the  Federal  Government  power  to  take  charge  of  all  commerce,  as 
some  seek  to  construe  It  you  have  likewise  cut  a  right-of-way 
through  the  sovereigntv  of  the  Slates  In  nullifying  the  commeice 
claii.se  of  the  C(  nstltut'lon;  and  If  we  ever  reach  the  contemplated 
expenditure  of  $2,000.000  000  per  year  for  the  Industrial  workers 
ccivered  by  the  Social  Security  Act  without  extending  similar  oenc- 
flts  to  the  agricultural  worker,  the  farmer  will  be  still  further 
depre.ssed  In  the  economic  scale. 

'^  We  are  providing  iindf^r  the  Social  Security  Act  annuities  for 
the  retired  industrial  workers  that  exceed  the  present  average  ca.sh 
Income  of  our  fanners.  Who  can  deny  the  equal  right  of  farm 
labor  to  old-age  security,  but  how  can  our  farmers,  with  an  average 
cash  Income  of  about  $:W0  per  year,  contribute  to  an  old-age 
security  fund  for  their  employees?  How  can  farmers  provide  for 
their  employees  what  they  dont  have  for  themselves?  If  our 
Constitution  is  to  be  changed,  let  It  be  by  open  covenant,  openly 
arrived  at.  We  can  and  must  woik  out  our  problem  of  distribu- 
tion withm  the  safeguarding  limitations  of  our  Constitution  If  we 
are  to  preserve  our  religious  and  political  freedom.  Temporarily 
with  respect  to  material  things  that  may  call  for  self-denial  and 
sacrifice.  But  the  game  Is  worth  the  candle.  Representative 
democracy  Is  well  worth  saving.  The  fate  of  the  governing  classes 
of  Ru.ssia  Is  well  worth  avoiding.  May  it  never  be  said  of  us,  as 
It  has  been  said  of  the  Russian  exiles  In  Siberia : 

"Only  In  future  years  when  their  sins  have  taught  them  charity 
and  their  despair  has  taught  them  hope,  and  their  loneliness  has 
led  them  to  faith,  they  shall  listen  again  to  the  .=ound  of  bells 
coming  across  the  field  and  comprehend  and  reverence  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  cross." 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  upon  the  request  of  Glenn 
J.  Talbott.  president.  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union,  I  ask 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNGRESslON.^L 
Record  an  address  dehvered  by  Mr.  Talbctt  over  the  Colum- 
bia radio  network,  Sunday,  May  21,  dealing  with  agricultural 
legislation,  sponsored  by  the  National  Farmers  Union. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Gofxl  evening,  members  of  the  Farmers  Union  and  other  listeners 
to  this  broadcrst.  Notices  of  this  broadcast  have  been  sent  out 
over  the  State  advisln-?  that  ton'ght  at  this  hour  I  would  answer 
the  radio  address  of  Congressman  William  Lemke  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Svstem.  Sunday  noon.  May  21,  1939. 

I  should  not"  put  the  expense  of  this  broadcast  on  the  treasury 
of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  or  impose  upon  your  time  for 
half  an  hour  merely  to  reply  to  the  unlalr  and  Inaccurate  state- 
ments made  by  Conp^rcssman  Lemke.  I  shall  take  but  a  few 
moments  to  disnose  of  these  unfair  and  Inaccurate  statements  and 
then  I  shall  outline  briefly  to  you.  agricultural  legislation  now 
Fponsored  by  the  National  Farmers  Union  which  will  give  to  the 
farm  families  of  North  Dakota  and  the  other  agricultural  States, 
the  economic  security  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  and  which 
they  have  be^n  seeking  throui;h  the  National  Farmers  Union  for 
the  past  many  years. 

Leading  un  to  my  reply  to  Congressman  Lemke,  just  bear  with 
me  a  moment  while  I  review  the  democratic  processes  historically 
u.sed  by  the  National  Farmers  Union  to  bring  into  final  expression 
the  will  and  the  concluded  Judgment  of  the  members  of  our 
organization. 

The  procedure  which  is  used  by  the  National  Farmers  Union 
assures  complete  democracy  to  all  of  Its  members  through  the 
very  definite  constitution  and  bylaws  of  our  organization.  Of 
course,  I,  as  president  of  the  Farmers  Union  of  North  Dakota, 
which  means  its  hired  man.  am  under  obligation  and  am  boxind  to 
support  and  fight  for  such  economic  programs  as  are  determined 
and  approved  by  the  Farmers  Union  members  of  North  Dakota. 

Our  State  Farmers  Union.  a<^  well  as  other  State  Farmers  Unions, 
is  co.mposed  of  local  organizations  which  v.re  usually  representative 
of  the  farmers  living  In  a  single  township.  Under  the  con.«titu- 
tion  and  bvlaws  of  our  organization  these  township  locals  each 
year  select  delegates  to  attend  the  annual  State  convention  of  our 
Farmers  Union,  and  then  these  delegates  to  the  State  convention 
carry  on,  over  a  period  of  days,  the  discussions  that  bring  final 
Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  on  all  questions  of 
interest  to  the  convention. 

We  have  within  our  State  Farmers  Union  a  set-up  which  divides 
the  State  into  six  districts  Each  one  of  these  districts  each  year 
elects  its  member  to  cur  State  board,  and  the  convention  elects 
the  seventh  member  of  the  State  board  at  large,  after  which  the 
seven  members  of  the  State  board  select  and  elect  the  State 
president  and  the  other  State  officers  In  other  words,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  enjoy  the  maximum  ot 
democracy. 

Last  fall  our  State  convention  was  held  at  Mandan.  N.  Dak.,  and 
after  four  serious  deliberative  days,  adopted  a  program  for  na- 
tional legislation  in  the  Interest  of  American  agriculture.  This 
program  has  been  published  In  full  In  the  North  Dakota  Union 
Farmer.  You  are  familiar  with  It,  I"m  sure.  Similarly  In  other 
States,  the  Farmers  Union  State  organizations  determine  their  will 
and  Judgment  relative  to  national  legislation  for  agriculture.  Each 
year  in  November  the  delegates  from  these  various  State  Farmers 
Union  organizations,  through  their  chosen  delegates,  meet  at  a 
national  convention.  Last  fall  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  was  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  I  know  what 
the  National  Farmers  Union  decided,  relative  to  national  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  agriculture  because  I  was  chosen  and  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  resolutions  and  legislative  committee  for  that 
convention  For  4  days  and  nights  a  large  com.mltlee  on  resolu- 
tions considered  the  legislative  proposals  of  the  various  Slate 
units  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Now  let's  see  If  that  committee  on  resolutions  and  legislation 
was  truly  representative  of  the  Farmers  Union  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  composed  of  17  members  selected  by  the  national 
board  of  directors  and  It  represented  approximately  90  percent  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  National  Farmers  Union.  Members 
of  this  committee  were  each  duly  elected  delegates  sent  to  the 
national  convention  from  the  following  State  organizations:  Ohio, 
Arkansas.  Oklahoma.  Nebraska.  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Wis- 
consin,  Iowa,  Montana,  Colorado.  Louisiana,  and  Kansas. 

After  Congress  convened  the  beginning  of  last  January,  the 
chosen  leaders  of  the  National  Farmers  Union  and  Its  cooperative 
organizations  met  at  Omaha.  Nebr.,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
preparing  bills  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  in  conformity  with 
the  legislative  program  demanded  by  the  members  of  the  Farmers 
Union. 

Congressman  Lemke,  without  consulting  any  of  the  officers  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  or  the  officers  of  the  Farmers  Union 
In  his  own  State  of  North  Dakota,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  bill  declares  for  Its  purpose  the  secur- 
ing of  cost  of  production  for  American  agriculture.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  throughout  the  years  there  has  been  and  is  only 
one  general  farm  organization  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota — and 
that  is  the  Farmers  Union.  Again  I  state  that  Congressman  Lemke 
did  not  di.^cuss  with  any  of  us  here  In  North  Dakota  his  bill  to 
give  the  American  farmer  cost  of  production.  Likewise,  he  did 
not  discuss  his  bill  with  the  lifelong  buddies  of  the  late  John 
Simpson.  John  Simpson  was  for  years  the  president  of  the  Farmers 
Union  of  Oklahoma.  Through  all  of  his  life  In  Oklahoma  his 
clofest  friend  wa.s  Thomas  Cheek,  who,  since  the  death  of  John 
Simpson,  has  been  the  president  of  the  Farmers  Union  of  Okla- 
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homa.  Congressman  Lemke  did  not  discuss  his  bill  with  any  of 
the  officers  of  John  Simpson's  organization.  The  entire  group  of 
officers  and  directors  of  the  National  Farmers  Union  were  aum- 
fcunded  that  Congressman  Lemke  would  pret^ume  to  introduce 
a  cost -of -production  bill  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  cre- 
ating the  Impression  with  the  repeated  statement  that  It  was  the" 
Farmers  Union  bill,  without  ever  having  discussed  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  with  the  officers  of  the  National  Farmers 
Unitm. 

Repeated  assertions  by  Congressman  Lemke  that  his  bill  was 
sponsored  by  the  Farmers  Union  caused  many  other  Congressmen 
to  accept  Mr.  Lemke's  assertions  as  facts.  It  became  necessary  to 
Inform  Congress  that  Mr.  Lemke  was  not  authorized  to  speak  for 
the  Farmers  Union.  Many  meetinijs  of  Farmers  Union  officials 
were  held  during  January  and  February  before  we  were  ready  to 
present  the  real  Farmers  Union  program  to  Congress  These  meet- 
ings finally  culminated  In  a  large  gathering  of  Farmers  Union 
officials  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  In  March  of  this  year.  There — we  had 
most  of  the  presidents  of  the  State  units  of  the  Farmers  Union — 
the  national  officers  of  the  Farmers  Union,  the  directors  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives  and  the  members  of 
the  Wheat  Conservation  Conference,  and  for  2  days  we  analyzed, 
and  discussed,  and  debated  Congressman  Lemke's  cost-of-produc- 
tlon  bill.  Unanimously  this  group  of  more  than  40  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  agriculture,  opposed  Congressman  Lemke's  cost-of- 
productlon  bill.  We  agreed  with  Its  objectives  but  ":c  disagreed 
with  every  mechanical  feature  in  his  bill  which  he  states  would 
give  farmers  cost  of  production. 

Then  we  determined  the  kind  of  legislation  and  the  mechanics 
of  legislation  which  would  conform  to  the  program  adopted  by 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  which,  If  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  would  in  fact,  give  a  parity  income  to 
American  farmers  for  their  products,  based  \ipon  an  abundance 
of  production  and  upon  a  price  per  bushel  or  per  pound,  which 
would  be  parity  price  or  cost-of-productlon  price  each  year,  which- 
ever price  might  be  higher.  Such  a  program  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  all  of  those  In  attendance  at  the  Omaha  meeting. 

I.  as  your  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union,  and 
your  hired  man,  desired  the  fullest  understanding  and  approval  of 
the  people  of  our  organization  here  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
and  the  other  Northwest  States.  With  my  associates,  I  took 
advantage  of  a  large  group  meeting  held  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in 
April  of  this  year.  At  this  meeting  were  the  directors  of  our 
three  large  regional  cooperative  organizations,  some  presidents  of 
State  units  of  the  Farmers  Union,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  its  national  president.  For  a  day 
and  a  night  we  reviewed  the  conferences  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  again  discussed  Congress- 
man Lemke's  cost-of-productlon  bill,  why  we  had  opposed  It.  and 
the  mechanics  of  legislation  upon  which  we  had  agreed  and 
which  would,  in  fact,  give  cost  of  production  to  farmers. 

This  large  group  meeting  of  our  own  people  In  St.  Paul,  unani- 
mously supported  the  action  of  the  group  in  Omaha,  in  opposing 
Congressman  Lemke's  cost-of-produciion  bill,  and  they  approved 
our  suggested  mechanics  and  proposed  legislation  for  giving  cost 
of  production  to  our  farmers.  And  In  addition,  they  discussed 
and  approved  our  plan  and  our  proposed  bill,  to  scale  down  the 
debts  that  our  farmers  can  never  hope  to  pay,  to  put  an  end  to 
ruthless  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  debt  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  provide  a  corrected  method  of  financing  mort- 
gages within  which  there  would  be  adequate  protection  to  the 
farm  family  to  maintain  their  liberty  and  sectirity  in  the  farm 
home. 

Following  the  April  meeting  of  our  group  at  St.  Paul  and  under 
their  direction,  I  did  not  return  to  North  Dakota,  but  proceeded 
to  Washington  with  my  associates  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
bills  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  to  carry  out  our  legis- 
lative proposals.  Upon  the  arrival  of  our  group  at  Washington 
we  found  that  throughout  Congress  and  the  administration  It 
.  was  universally  believed  that  Mr.  Lemke's  cost-of-productlon  bill 
was  sponsored  and  supported  by  the  National  Farmers  Union.  At 
once  we  realized  our  responsibility  to  do  two  things,  first  to  ad- 
vise the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  Mr.  Lemke's  cost-of- 
productlon  bill  was  not,  and  is  not,  the  method  by  which  the 
National  Farmers  Union  proposes  to  procure  for  the  farmers 
cost-of-productlon  prices  and  cost-of-producticn  income.  Our 
second  responsibility  was  to  present  to  the  Congress  a  statement 
of  our  propo.sals  for  legislative  consideration  and  the  philosophy 
and  mechanics  upon  which  those  proposals  rest.  A  thorough  and 
comprehensive  statement  was  prepared  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  and  mailed  to  each  Member  of  Congress  under  date 
of  April  25,  1939,  This  letter  was  signed  by  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers  Union,  the  national  directors  of  the  Farmers 
Union  and  the  officers  of  five  States  of  the  Farmers  Union  who 
were  there  in  conference  with  the  national  officers.  That  Is,  a 
statement  of  the  democratic  processes  through  which  the  Farmers 
Union  operates,  and  conducts  the  affairs  of  our  organization  on 
behalf  of  its  members.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  true  manner  In 
which  we  held  four  group  meetings  to  arrive  at  the  most  careful 
Judgment  that  a  group  of  people  could  possibly  consummate.  It 
Is  a  statement  of  otir  continued  work  at  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
great  expense,  to  carry  out  the  will  and  mandate  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  and  the  several  State  organizations. 

Now,  wltli  this  unimpeachable  statement  of  facts  and  history. 

I    want    to    call    your    attention    to    what    Congressman    Lemke 

stated  in  his  Columbia  radio  broadcast  on  last  Sunday.     Among 

other  things,  he  stated  that  we  had  betrayed  the  gallant  leader 
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of  another  day.  Mr.  John  A.  Simpson,  former  president  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union.  He  stated  that  the  Farmers  Union  had 
strangled  Its  own  child,  the  cost-of-productlon  bill.  He  stated 
that  our  national  leaders  are  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  defraud  the  American  farmers.  He  stated  that  farm 
leaders  had  been  subsidized  as  far  back  as  1933  to  .sell  the  American 
farmer  down  the  river.  He  stated  that  we  had  waited  until  the 
eleventh  hour  to  stab  the  farmers  in  the  back.  He  seated  that 
we  are  opposed  to  having  his  bill  come  on  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration. Now,  in  answer  to  Mr,  Lemke's  last  statement  as  just 
quoted.  I  call  your  attent.on  to  the  fact  that  his  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  that  is,  the  United  States 
Senate,  by  Senator  Frazies.  It  has  been  reported  In  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture:  Congressman  Lemke's  bill  Is  now 
on  the  Senate  Calendar,  and  It  has  been  there  for  weeks,  awaiting 
the  will  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  debate  It,  and  vote  upon 
It:  and  I.  with  my  associates,  hoi>e  that  the  United  States  Senate 
will  debate  that  bill  and  vote  upon  It. 

May  I  suggest  that  Congressman  Lemke  would  better  spend  his 
time  urging  Senator  J'razier  and  other  Senators  to  bring  the 
Lemke  cost-of-productlon  bill  up  for  debate  and  vote  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  rather  than  taking  to  the  ladlo  to  make 
an  unjustified  and  false  attack  upon  the  National  Farmers  Union 
and  its  officers. 

I  now  state  with  great  reluctance  and  regret  that  our  old  friend 
Congressman  Lemke,  in  his  attack  on  the  Farmers'  Union,  has 
stooped  to  the  lowest  level  of  dcmagoguery  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of  in  national  politics.  All  he  needs  to  do  Is  to  get  the  Senators  to 
debate  and  vote  upon  his  cost-of-productlon  bill,  which  hangs 
day  by  day  on  the  Senate  Calendar  awaiting  the  voice  and  the 
demand  for  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  17  United  States  Sena- 
tors he  claims  are  supporting  his  bill  and  seeking  its  enactment. 
Again  I  repeat  that  I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  a  public  state- 
ment by  a  Member  of  Congress  that  was  so  deJiberately  misleading 
and  false  and  so  full  of  demagoguery  as  this  radio  address  of  Con- 
gressman Lemke,  which  I  have  before  me  and  which  I  have  read 
many  times.  Again  I  state  we  all  hope  that  the  United  States 
Senate  will  at  once  debate  Mr.  Lemke  s  bill  and  vote  upon  It. 

I  want  to  add  that  not  one  of  the  three  national  farm  organiza- 
tions— and  there  are  only  three— supported  this  bill  drawn  by 
Congressman  Lemke.  The  only  farm  organization  In  America  which 
Is  behind  this  bill  Is  Mr.  Lemke's  farm  organization,  and  nobody 
knows  very  much  about  that  one  other  than  that  they  have  sujier- 
imposed  themselves  to  speak  for  organized  agriculture.  We  do  not 
know  of  a  single  national  or  regional  cooperative  marketing  organi- 
zation In  support  of  Congressman  Lemke's  cost-of -production  bill. 
After  weeks  of  serious  consideration  of  this  bill  drawn  by  Congress- 
man Lemke,  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  voted  it  down 
17  to  6. 

A  reproduction  of  the  statement  made  by  the  National  Farmers 
Union  to  the  Members  of  Congress  relative  to  Congressman 
Lemke's  bill  appeared  in  the  Farmers  Union  Herald  and  in  our 
own  State  paper,  the  North  Dakota  Union  Farmer.  There  you 
may  read  the  many  Important  and  unquestionable  reasons  why 
we  oppose  the  mechanics  figured  out  by  Congressman  Lemke  to 
give  American  agriculture  cost  of  production  and  you  may  also 
read  in  the  Herald  and  in  ottr  State  paper  the  mechanics  by 
which  we  propose  to  give  parity  Income  based  upon  parity  price, 
or  cost  of  production,  whichever  Is  higher,  to  the  American  farmers 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  average  sized  farm  against 
monopolistic  feudalistlc  corporation  farming.  We  have  prepared 
and  caused  to  be  Introduced  four  Important  bills  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Congress  In  support  of  our  proposals  for 
national  legislation.  One  bill  covers  rice,  one  covers  cotton,  one 
covers  wheat,  and  the  other  one  deals  with  the  agricultural  debt 
situation.  In  addition  we  have  since  prepared  and  will  soon 
furnish  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  separate  bills  for 
flaxseed,  rye,  and  barley.  We  have  not  as  yet  prepared  a  bill  for 
corn.  That  part  of  the  program  Is  under  consideration  by  our 
national  vice  president,  Mr.  H.  G.  Keeney,  president  of  the  Ne- 
braska Farmers  Union.  The  National  Farmers  Union  dairy  com- 
mittee hopes  to  present  Its  bill  in  the  Interest  of  the  dairy  farmers 
very  soon. 

I  wish  now  to  discuss  for  a  few  moments  our  wheat  bill  and  our 
debt  adjustment  bill  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  read  to 
you  at  this  moment  the  statement  of  Senator  B.  K.  Wheeler 
of  Montana.  You  may  recall  that  Congressman  Lemke  claims  that 
Senator  Wheeler  is  one  of  the  supporters  and  strong  advocates  of 
his  cost-of-production  bill.  Senator  Wheeler  introduced  the 
Farmers  Union  wheat  bill  the  other  day  and  It  Is  known  as  Senate 
bill  2395  and  he  Ls  now  Introducing  our  debt  adjustment  bill. 
When  Senator  Wheeler  Introduced  our  wheat  bill  he  gave  a  public 
statement  to  the  press,  and  wired  me  a  copy  of  it,  as  follows: 

"At  the  request  of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Grain  Cooperatives.  Northwest  Farmers  Union  Legislative 
Committee,  and  Wheat  Conservation  Conference,  through  Mr. 
M.  W.  Thatcher,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  which  seeks  to 
give  the  American  wheat  farmer  the  cost  of  production  or  parity 
price,  whichever  Is  the  higher.  One  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems facing  Congress  today  is  to  guarantee  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  their  cost  of  production.  This  bill  Is  a  practical  approach 
to  that  phase  of  the  problem  Insofar  as  wheat  farmers  are  con- 
cerned. Under  the  existing  law  the  farmer  Is  compelled  to  come 
to  Congress  and  seek  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  parity  prices.  Only  day  before  yesterday  the  Senate  voted 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  parity  payments.  To  keep 
faith  with  the  farmers   It   was  necessary  that   this  appropriation 
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be  made  Under  the  bill  which  I  am  Introducing,  no  money 
Will  be  paid  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  is  self-financing. 
There  will  be  no  dumping  of  surpluses  on  foreign  markets  but 
our  legitimate  wheat  experts  will  not  bo  disturbed.  There  w.ll 
be  no  favoritism  to  fcrciRn  mar'.cets.  The  American  farmer  can 
plant  what  he  wants  and  as  much  as  he  wishes  to  plant.  He 
will  receive  paymrnt  for  production  on  allotments  based  on  his 
historic  acreage.  But  he  can  plant  more  and  store  the  surplus 
tor  years  of  drought  or  for  years  when  production  would  be  low 
at  no  cost  of  anv  kind  to  himself.  Last  fall  in  Montana  It  took 
1  bushel  of  wheat  to  buy  3  loaves  of  bread  and  in  some  com- 
mun:tlcr.  1  biishel  cf  wheat  would  buy  only  2  loaves  of  bread. 
Every  thcu-^htful  person  agrees  that  such  conditions  cannot 
ccntlnu*-.  The  co?t  of  this  plan  will  be  borne  by  the  processors, 
who  will  be  compelled  to  purchase  wh  >at  Income  certificates.  The 
wheat  income  certiflcnte  is  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Aerlcul- 
ture.  and  Its  amount  Is  determined  by  the  difference  between 
the  eptm.atPd  lev;l  of  v.heat  prices  and  the  cost  of  production 
or  parity  prices,  whichever  Is  the  his/her  The  farmers"  Interest 
derued  from  compliance.  In  the  wheat  Income  certificates,  will 
b«  represented  by  u  payment  made  him  In  cash  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Wh;le  this  bill  will  lncrea:=e  the  price  of  wheat 
for  the  processor  and  miller,  it  should  not  raise  the  price  cf 
focdstuffs  to  the  consuming  public.  A  bu-^^iel  of  wheat  produces 
62  loaves  of  bread  and  the  price  of  wheat  has  little  influence  on 
the  price  prld  by  the  consvimT  for  a  loaf  cf  bread 

"It  Is  mv  intention  to  presa  for  lirmiediatc  consideration  of 
this  legislation  bv  the  Congress  In  the  near  future  I  will  intro- 
duce F.-deral  farm-debt  adjustment  legislation  designed  to  meet 
a  di-'flnite  need."  » 

Now  let  me  repeat,  Congressman  Levke  states  that  Senator 
WiiErrcR  is  one  of  the  advoc.itts  and  supporters  of  his  cost-of- 
production  bill  Now.  since  Senator  Whfelek  has  Introduced  the 
real  and  genuine  bill  of  the  National  Farmrrs  Union,  will  Con- 
gressman Lemke  RtHie  over  the  radio  that  Senator  Wheeler  has 
b«t raved  the  American  farmer,  that  he  stabbed  the  Amcrlran 
farmer  In  the  back,  that  he  Is  a  Judas  to  the  memory  of  John 
Bimpscn?  Will  Cor.grofsman  Lemke  state  that  Senator  Whkei.er 
has  be«>n  subsidized,  brltjed.  bought  off.  to  sell  the  American  farmer 
"down  the  nyr? 

I.  as  your  president  of  the  Farmers  Union  of  North  Dakota,  de- 
irtre  and  hope  that  the  Senhtcr  from  our  State  en  the  Senate 
Comnaittee  rf  Agrlcultui-e.  and  the  representative  from  our  State, 
Mr  Le.mke  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  wiU  seriously 
end  honestlv  rovlt-w  our  criticism  of  his  bill,  our  alternative  bill, 
nnd  Join  with  us  In  the  National  Farmers  Union  in  a  vigorous 
pro5«x:utlon  of  national  mensvires  to  at  least  bring  to  American 
farmers  parity  income  and  cost  of  production  which  they  have  so 
pati.-ntly  waited  for  th-^e  many  years 

Briefly,  our  bill  for  the  wheat  producers  plves  no  disturbance  to 
the  orderly  marketinc;  of  wheat  throuk;h  the  coxmtry  elevators  and 
the  procesRlni<  of  It  through  the  mills  and  the  distribution  of  the 
flour  and  bread  to  the  consumer.  Our  bill  mnkes  i"^  mnndatory 
that  the  farmers  shall  receive,  net  In  their  p>^ket,  parity  Income 
bused  uph.n  parity  price  or  ccsi-of-production  price,  whichever  is 
hirher.  making  allowance  for  discounts  for  lower  grades  or  for 
premiums  for  the  top  grades,  for  protein  content,  etc.  One 
farmer  might  receive,  because  of  poor  wheat.  $1  a  bushel,  whereas 
another  might  receive.  l>ecause  of  extra  quality  wheat.  $140  per 
bush£l.  The  last  av;ulable  flpures  Indicate  that  the  United  States 
average  cost -of -production  price  for  whtat  was  $104  in  1937. 
Parity  price  for  wheat  in  1937  was  $1  15.  We  want  all  we  can  get, 
therefore,  when  ptirlty  is  higher  than  cost  of  production  we  want 
parity  price  and.  If  and  when  cost  of  production  should  be  higher 
than  parity,  then  we  want  cost  of  production. 

The  essential  things  which  are  mandatory  in  the  bill  are  as 
follows:  There  shall  be  ere  »ted  a  committee  of  five:  three  of  whom 
will  represent  wheat  pnxlucers,  one  the  consumer,  and  one  the 
Federal  Government.  This  committee  of  five  will,  on  May  15  of 
each  year,  taking  into  account  the  estimated  production  of  wheat 
against  the  estimated  need  for  wheat,  determine  the  probably 
average  level  of  the  wheat  price.  Let  us  assume  such  a  determina- 
tion to  be  65  cents  per  bushel  net  to  the  farmer  Since  the 
lamier  under  our  bill  must  receive  parity  price  or  cost-of-produc- 
,  "tlon  price,  whichever  Is  higher,  the  committee  would  look  at 
these  different  prices. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  higher  price  is  $1  15  a  bushel  It  Is  Im- 
mediately apparent  that  the  wheat  farmer  Is  being  short  changed 
In  the  amount  cf  the  difference  tietween  65  cents  and  $1.15  or  50 
cents  per  bushel.  The  committee  will  then  declare  that  the  farmer 
is  being  underpaid  50  cents  per  bushel.  Up>on  this  finding  of  fact 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  declare  to  the  Nation  that  all 
processors  of  wheat  shall  buy  wheat  income  certificates  as  a  con- 
dition for  processing  wheat  and  selling  the  production  therefrom. 
Since  all  prvx^ss-ors  of  wheat  would  be  required  to  buy  certificates  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  per  bushel  and  pay  the  money  to  the  Secretary 
cf  Agriculture.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  there  will  be  created 
a  fund  of  money  in  his  hands  out  of  which  he  can  and  must  make 
allot mont  pavments  to  wheat  farmers  at  50  cents  per  bushel  for 
their  share  of  marketed  wheat.  In  our  bill' the  marketing  of  wheat 
rests  upon  selling  a  h;stcric  amount  of  whent  for  domestic  con- 
sumption In  the  amount  of  500  000.000  bushels  plus  IGO.000.000 
bushels  In  foreign  commerce,  a  total  of  600.000.000  bushels. 

The  reason  we  have  stated  In  our  bill  that  marketed  wheat  must 
include  100.00i).000  bushels  in  foreign  trade  Is  because  our  historic 
■hare  of  Uie  export  market  is  20  percent  of  the  total,  and  since  tlie 


foreign  markets  now  are  buying  about  500.000.000  bushels  per  year, 
we  demand  under  our  bill  100.000,000  bushels,  or  20  percent  of  the 
world  wheat  market.  Therefore  our  bill  provides  that  American 
wheat  farmers  will  have  an  outlet,  other  than  for  seed  and  feed,  of 
600,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  which  they  will  receive  parity  price 
or  cost  of  prcductlon  price,  whichever  is  higher.  We  merely  use 
the  income  certificate  as  the  device  for  raising  the  difference  In  the 
price  which  is  represented  by  subtracting  the  cash  market  price 
from  the  parity  or  cost-of-produciion  price  predetermined  by  the 
committee  of  five  previously  referred  to.  I  repeat,  our  bill  makes 
it  m.andatory  to  give  the  wheat  farmers  parity  lncom°  bas?d  upon 
parity  price  or  cost-of -production  price,  whichever  is  higher  that 
year. 

To  any  extent  the  committee  Is  inaccurate  In  Its  estimates  of 
the  m.arket  price  for  the  year,  correction  will  be  n'.ade  in  the 
followlnv;  year  by  adjusting  the  value  of  the  certificate  up  or  down 
as  an  offset  to  any  mistake  that  may  have  been  made  m  the  previous 
year.     This  Is  also  mandatory  in  the  bill. 

Our  bill  provides  definite  mechanics  for  a  definite  end,  and  the 
provisions  arc  all  mandatory  In  the  bill.  I  also  want  to  add  that 
this  600.000,000  bushels  represents  the  average  production  of  wheat 
so:d  for  processing  and  export  during  the  past  20  years. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  what  would  be  the  situation  of  tha 
wheat  farmer  if  our  Farmers'  Union  wheat  bill  becomes  law.     Every 
wheat  farmer   who   receives  an    income   certificate   allotment,    and 
that  can  be  all  of  the  wheat  farmers,  will  have  complete  assurance 
and  insurance  of  an  income  if  he  also  takes  out  crop  insurance. 
Th;^  crop-insurance  bill,  vhich  we  sponsored  and  secured.  Insures 
yield.     The  wheat  income  certificate  plan  insures  price,  so  the  wheat 
farmer  who  comes  under  our  program  is  assured  of  an  income.  If  he 
seeds  his  acreage,  because  the  crop  Insurance  and  the  wheat  income 
cerilllcate   In.surance   pays   the   money   to   the   farmer   whether   or 
not   he   is  visited   by  grasshoppers,  hall,  drought,   rust,   a   50-cent 
market  price    or  any  of  the  other  misfortunes  with  which  he  hoa 
become  so  familiar      Our  wheat  bill,  together  with  our  crop-insur- 
ance  bill,  is  the  complete  emancipation  of  the   wheat   farmer   of 
America  to  the  goal  of  a  guaranteed  incom.e  for  his  work  each  year. 
In  closing  I  want   to  make  brief  reference   to  otir  debt  adUist- 
ment   bill.     This   bill,   when   provided   by   Congress,   and   we   know 
one  day  they  will  provide  it.  puts  an  end  to  nuhless  foreclosure 
ol    farm    mortgages    on    debts   owed    to    the    Federal    Government. 
When  the   Federal   land   bank  system   finally   decides   to  foicclcse 
a  mortgage  and  be  done  with  the  farmer,  our  bill  provides  that  a 
new  department  in  the  Federal  Government  or  a  I'.ew  agency  in 
the  Federal  Government,  will  i-^sue  Government-guaranteed  bonds 
to   the   Federal   land   bank   system   in    payment    of    the   foreclosed 
mortpuge.     Thereafter   this   new   agency   under  our   program   will 
give  the  farmer  a  5-year  experience  during  which  a  county  com- 
mittee, composed  of  farmers  in  his  county,  will  keep  in  close  eon- 
tact   with  his  farming   operations,  determine   the   productivity  of 
that  farm,  and  what  that  farm  can  possibly  payout  on  mortgaged 
debt  each  year  based  upon  the   5  years'  experience.     This  county 
committee  will  determine  the  amount  of   debt    that   that  farmer 
can  hope  to  pay  out  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  the  mortgage 
on  the  farm  w.ll  be  scaled  down  to  that  debt  poss.billty.    The  bill 
also  provides   that   where   misfortune   comes   to   the   farmer   from 
either   lack   of   production   or   low-   price   for   the  products   of   his 
farm,  that  the  debtor  farmer  may  have  the   opportunity  to  pay, 
Instead  of  dollars  on  the  mortgage,  a  percentage  of  the  production 
cS   of   the  farm.     Our  bill   also  provides   the   mechanics  through 
which  all  other  debts  owed  by  farmers  to  the  Federal  Government 
will  bo  scaled  down  to  the  farmer's  ability  to  pay  out.    That  means 
se-.d  and  feed  loans,  etc. 

Otir  wheat  bill  is  a  guaranty  of  an  annual  Income  to  the  wiieat- 
farm  family  whether  or  not  the  crop  comes  up  for  harvest  and 
our  debt-adjustment  bill  is  the  guarantee  to  the  farmer  that  he 
will  be  protected  In  the  future  against  ruthless  policies  of  col- 
lection now  imposed  upon  him  by  some  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  believe  that  our  bill  to  protect  debtors  to  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  the  tendency  to  direct  the  attitude 
and  policy  of  other  mortgage  holders,  such  as  Insurance  compa- 
nies, to  giving  comparably  fair  treatment  to  farmers  who  are  in 
debt  to  them. 

I  want  to  state  further,  and  most  emphatically,  that  what  I  have 
been  doing  in  the  field  of  national  legislation  with  my  associates 
In  this  State  and  other  States  is  in  complete  conformity  with  the 
wishes  and  determination  of  our  members  as  expressed  in  their 
resolutions  adopted  at  our  last  State  convention  of  the  Farmers 
Union.  To  have  pursued  any  other  policy  than  that  which  I  have 
followed  would  have  betrayed  my  d\ny  as  president  of  the  Farmers 
Union  of  North  Dakota.  I  hope  I  shall  never  again  be  called  upon 
to  discuss  any  Congressman  from  our  State.  We  prefer  to  spend 
our  time  and  our  etfort  seeking  relief  and  protection  to  our  people 
rather  than  to  be  engaged  in  endless  debate  with  those  who  dis- 
agree with  our  program.  The  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  does  not 
and  will  not  engage  in  any  partisan  political  controversy.  We  do, 
hov  ever,  stand  ready  at  ail  times  to  defend  our  organization  and 
our  program  against  attack  from  anyone,  be  he  politician  or  not. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  sit  here  this  evening  at  a  banquet 
attended  by  a  large  group  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Fnrm*"rs 
Union,  administrative  officers  and  employees  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  and  representatives  of  many  other  groups,  and  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  di.'^cuss  briefly  with  the  people  In  attend- 
ance at  this  banquet,  as  well  as  our  members  out  over  the  State, 
the  Farmers  Union  program  for  national  legislation. 
Thank  you,  and  good  night. 
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Work  Relief,  Relief,  and  the  Federal  Public-Works 

Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  16.  1939 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  and  membership 
of  the  House  have  been  engaged  in  lively  discussion  during 
the  past  month  concerning  the  construction  of  public  works 
as  a  means  of  pushing  forward  encouraging  signs  on  the 
business  front.  It  is  general  knowledge  that  a  large  con-  | 
struction  program,  during  favorable  summer  weather,  will 
aid  greatly  in  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  good 
business  conditions.  The  bang  of  the  hammer  and  the 
grinding  of  a  concrete  mixer  spell  out  joy  in  the  hearts  of 
the  community,  for  work  is  at  hand  and  that  work  is 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  we  have  been  spending  money 
for  public  works  for  some  6  years  now.  We  have  learned 
that  speed  in  the  execution  of  a  P.  W.  A.  program  largely 
determines  its  effectiveness.  In  1933  the  unchartered  course 
of  a  gigantic  public-works  program  made  for  slowTiess  in 
order  to  insure  the  public  funds  not  be  wasted.  Today, 
with  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  P.  W.  A.  has 
learned  to  build  jobs  quickly  as  well  as  wisely. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  need  for 
speed,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  rapid  execution 
of  a  public-building  program,  was  recorded  last  summer,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act 
of  1938.  I  incorporate  an  excerpt  taken  from  the  news 
comments  of  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr..  president  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
respondents' Association,  which  was  broadcast  over  station 
WOL  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  Wednesday, 
August  24,  1938: 

The  Public  Works  Administration  made  an  Inventory,  today, 
on  the  progress  of  Its  share  of  the  President's  spending  program. 

It  may  seem  a  long  time  ago,  since  the  battle  over  the  spend- 
In?  program  was  going  on,  down  in  Congress — but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  isn't  !=o  long,  at  all  •  •  •  The  President  signed  the 
bill,  on  June  22,  which  was  Just  2  months  ago,  day  before  yester- 
day. 

The  purpose  of  that  bill,  of  course,  was  to  get  money  Into 
circulation  as  quicklv  as  possible  •  •  *  and  It  carried  an  item 
of  about  $850,000,000  for  Public  Works  projects  •  *  •  about 
1520.000.000  of  that  has  been  allotted  to  private,  State,  and 
municipal  projects. 

But  Mr.  Ickes,  the  Public  Works  Administrator,  has  allotted 
about  $200,000,000  for  strictly  Federal  projects  •  •  •  that  is, 
projects  that  are  flnanced  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment •  •  •  and  on  that  lot,  the  Inventory  figures,  today  were 
rather  impressive.     •     •     • 

The  records  show  that  in  this  first  60  days  of  the  spending  pro- 
gram the  Public  Works  Administration  has  actually  broken  ground 
and  started  construction  on  80  percent  of  tho.se  Federal  projects — 
$152,000,000  worth  to  be  exact  •  *  *  which  smashes  all  speed 
records  for  Government  construction  programs. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  million  dollars  worth  of  projects 
started  within  60  days  after  the  bill  was  signed  •  •  •  and 
whether  you  approved  of  that  spending  bill  or  not  •  •  •  I 
think  you'll  agree  that  the  wheels  must  have  been  grinding  very 
effectively  and  very  efHclently  to  produce  that  record  in  so  short 
a  time. 

It  is  because  the  Public  Works  Administration  and  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  made  this 
wonderful  record  and  demonstrated  the  ability  to  execute 
Federal  construction  contracts  with  a  minimum  of  delay  that 
a  specific  appropriation  for  Federal  projects  should  be  in- 
cluded In  current  legislation.  If  we  appropriate  money  for 
Federal  projects,  we  get  speed  plus  necessary  Federal  build- 
ings, institutions,  power  plants,  hospitals,  dams,  vessels,  or 
whatever  other  units  are  needed  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  Federal  establishments  throughout  the  country, 

I  am  told  that  there  is  on  file  in  the  P.  W.  A.  a  large  num- 
ber of  requests  from  Federal  agencies  for  Federal  project  al- 
lotments.   These  applications  have  been  examined  from  the 


standpoint  of  need  and  urgency  and  arranged  In  priorities  on 
that  basis.  P.  W.  A.  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  select  use- 
ful projects,  and  a  comprehensive  program,  based  on  needs, 
could  be  started  without  delay. 

If  this  Congress  determines  that  a  public-works  program 
will  foster  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people,  then  I  say 
that  funds  should  be  set  aside  for  projects  which  will  re- 
main in  the  ownership  of  the  Federal  Government.  Immedi- 
ate construction  of  needed  Federal  facilities  will  mean  that 
work  which  would  be  undertaken  within  the  next  few  years 
under  normal  conditions  would  be  accomplished  now,  with 
a  consequent  reduction  of  expenditures  for  such  projects  in 
future  years. 

A  public-works  program  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  Some  80  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  carried  on  construction  programs  with 
allotments  from  the  P.  W.  A.  Necessary  facilities  and  insti- 
tutional plant  for  the  varied  functions  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment have  been  provided.  Every  community  has  in  some 
way  become  the  beneficiary  of  these  projects. 

Among  the  Federal  agencies  sponsoring  P.  W.  A.  projects 
is  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department,  with  its 
rivers  and  harbors  improvement  and  flood-control  projects. 
In  New  England  at  the  present  time  the  threatened  ravages 
of  future  floods  are  being  checked  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Army  engineers  with  a  $3,000,000  P.  W.  A.  .allotment. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  building  important  hospital, 
quarantine,  and  laboratory  units.  The  job  of  providing  nec- 
essary health  facilities  is  only  started  and  countless  building 
units  are  needed  and  will  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the 
health  requirements  of  the  Nation.  Not  only  vital  experi- 
mental and  research  laboratories  but  detention  and  hospital 
quarters  are  sorely  needed. 

Among  other  branches  of  the  Government  which  are  pre- 
pared to  execute  needful  projects  are  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Coast  Guard,  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  Federal  projects  having  a 
value  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  could  be  advan- 
tageously undertaken  within  the  next  few  months.  Employ- 
ment at  project  sites  and  in  the  mines  and  mills  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  stimulated.  Wages  at  rates  prevailing  in  the 
community  in  which  the  job  is  being  built  will  place  needed 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  consumers.  Government  contracts 
will  spur  the  contracting  business  and  all  interrelated  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  I  earnestly  re- 
quest that  a  Federal  public-works  program  be  supported. 
We  are  insured  of  speed  in  its  execution  and  guaranteed  that 
these  capital  investments  will  add  to  the  permanent  wealth 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  its  proprietors — the  citizens 
of  every  community  in  the  land. 


Florida   Canal — An    Answer   to   Senator   Vanden- 
berg's  Theory  of  Nonuse  of  the  Florida  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19,  1939 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  compliance  with  permission 
given  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
herewith  statement  concerning  the  Florida  canal. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vanden- 
berg],  during  the  course  of  some  recent  remarks,  read  to  the 
Senate  a  number  of  letters  from  concerns  operating  oil  tank- 
ers, purporting  to  show  that,  when  built,  the  Florida  canal 
would  not  be  used. 
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It  appears  that  this  is  the  only  basis  for  a  somewhat  elab- 
orate theory  of  nonuse  which  the  Senator  has  built  up  and 
to  which  none  of  the  authoritative  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment subscribe. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  marked  that,  while  there 
have  been  read  into  the  Record  a  few  letters  from  steamship 
operators  indicatinfr  nonuse  of  the  project  by  those  particu- 
lar companies,  the  great  bulk  of  the  really  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  the  project  is  voiced  by  the  oil-tanker  operators, 
owned  by  the  great  oil  companies.  'Hiese  interests  are 
obviously  attempting  to  defeat  the  project,  and  their  letters 
must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge. 

Thi.s  fact  and  this  conclusion  were  reached  definitely  by 

the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  which  heard 

this  whole  matter  in  greatest  detail.     On  this  point  they   ; 

have  reported  as  follows:  | 

The  very  pcsitlve  opposition  of  the  large  oil  cnmpanies  and  cer- 
tain of  the  ship  operators  Is  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  studying  their  statements  with  regard  to  the 
project  Here  a^ln  there  is  raised  a  presumption  that  such  state- 
m'Mits  are  designed  to  serve  the  policies  of  those  corporations  and 
are  not  prrniitrlly  directed  toward  the  public  Interest.  Support  Is 
afforded  to  this  view  by  the  history  of  other  great  canal  projects. 

Also— 

There  are  in  evidence  letters  from  a  number  of  steamship  com- 
panle.s  which  Indicate  that  they  will  not  use  this  waterway.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are.  In  a  number  of  cases,  letters  from  the  same 
companies,  written  at  a  dlfftreut  date,  staling  that  they  would  use 
the  canal  wUh  .substantial  savings.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  mani- 
festly, the  canal  will  shorten  the  distance  between  Gulf  and  At- 
lantic porta  by  approximately  4CX)  miles,  and  In  view  of  the  testi- 
mony presenu-d  by  tho  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Ri%ers  and  Harbors,  and  by  navigation  experts,  that 
the  canal  will  afford  an  unusually  expeditious,  safe,  and  convenient 
waterway  for  practically  all  vessels  sailing  to  and  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  committee  finds  it  imjxjssible  to  a^ee  with  the  nonuse 
theorv.  and  concludes  that  the  estimates  of  traffic  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  are  con.servative,  representing  probably  a  minimum  of 
commerce  which  would  benefit  by  the  project. 

I   This  is  not   a  phenomenon  unknown   in  the  history  of 
canals. 

The  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from  Texas  [Senator 
Bhepp\rd1  recently  made  to  the  Senate  a  statement  on  this 
subject  that  was  so  illuminating  that  I  desire  to  quote  it 
at  this  point: 

The  same  contention  about  shipper  nonuse  was  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  Panama  Canal.  Representative  J.  J.  Mansfield, 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  said  the 
original  decision  of  shipping  interests  not  to  navigate  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel  has  broken  down:  that  67  ship  lines  now  use  that 
channel,  and  that  It  carried  annually  about  23.000.000  tons  of 
freight.  General  Markham  stated  that  shipowners  originally  op- 
posed also  the  Beaumont  Channel,  the  Sablne-Neches  Channel, 
and  thp  Port  Arthur  Canal,  stating  they  would  not  use  them,  but 
that  these  walenvays  are  now  being  used  most  extensively  He 
said  that  there  I.''  nothing  unusual  about  shipowners  or  ship  cap- 
tains saying  they  will  not  use  a  proposed  channel:  that  It  is  the 
ciistomary  thing  to  anticipate;  but  that  a  ship  will  go  anywhere 
tt  can  gain  a  protlt.  unle.ss  the  captain  should  ftnd  something  In 
the  situation  that  counterweighs  that  profit:  and  that  he.  Gen- 
eral Markham.  could  find  nothing  in  the  Florida  project  that 
counterweighs  that  profit. 

Now.  let  US  turn  to  another  recognized  Federal  authority, 
which  has  pronounced  on  this  matter  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan.  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  with  tho  help  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  and  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  made  a  most  exhaustive  survey  of  this  particular 
subject  in  1933  and  1934.  They  received  and  reported  the 
same  expressions  from  certain  ship  operators  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  in  support  of  his  non- 
use  theory.  After  duly  weighing  these  expressions  for  what 
they  were  worth,  and  after  carefully  examining  all  other 
evidence,  the  Department  concluded  and  reported  as  follows, 
under  date  of  February  1,  1934: 

The  first  question — Is  the  waterway  practical  from  a  navigation 
standpoint' — may  be  answered  In  the  afftrmatlve.  A  ship  canal 
acrcK^s  the  Florida  Peninsula  along  designated  route  13-B  may  be 
considered  practical  from  a  navigation  standpoint.  Most  of  the 
potential  tran-its  reported  would  have  been  actually  made,  provided 
(A)   the  waterway  be  available  lor  ship  tuovemeat  on  a  24-hour 


basis:  (b)  that  all  expenses  Incident  to  transit  represent  only  a 
rcas  nable  proportion  of  the  resulting  savings  to  ships  utilizing  the 
waterway. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  above  statement  was 
based  upon  a  consideration  of  a  canal  with  a  minimum  bottom 
width  of  200  feet  as  compared  with  the  canal  now  being 
discussed,  which  has  twice  that  minimum  bottom  width. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  a  third  Federal  authority,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  under  date  of  March  9,  1939,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  stated: 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  that  by  shortening  the 
distance  and  providing  an  additional  route  fnr  seagoing  vessels  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  cf  Mexico  the  Atlantic-Gulf 
Ship  Canal  would  be  of  definite  value  during  war  in  the  shipment 
01  necessary  material  for  both  military  and  commercial  use  as  well 
as  for  the  passage  of  naval  vessels  If  sufQclent  draft  Is  provided. 

The  Navy  Department,  comprising  as  it  does,  the  Hydro- 
graphic  OfBce.  is  probably  the  highest  of  all  authorities  on 
navigation  in  the  world.  The  above  statement  definitely  con- 
firms the  use  of  this  canal  by  commercial  vessels. 

Further,  let  us  examine  the  report  on  this  question,  made 
by  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers,  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  appearing  •in  House  Document 
194,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session;  pages  144  and  145: 

The  claim  has  been  made  by  opponents  of  the  canal  that  ships 
will  not  use  It.  If  shipowners  lail  to  use  a  route  oJerlng  an 
average  saving  In  time  of  22.02  hours  per  trip,  with  probable 
annual  savings  in  1935  estimated  at  »9.553.244.  it  would  mean  a 
complete  reversal  of  past  policy  and  would  be  contrary  to  all 
business  principles,  unless  the  route  be  attended  with  so  many 
hazards  to  navigation  as  to  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce  tha 
savings. 

The  Board  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  view  of  shipping 
companies  with  reference  to  the  canal.  Seventy-four  letters  were 
directed  to  owners  or  operators  from  which  only  29  replies  were 
received.  Of  these.  14  were  favorable  to  its  construction.  5  were 
unfavorable,  and  10  were  unresponsive.  (See  exhibit  2,  annex  2, 
for  details  )  The  lack  of  response  to  quesUons  of  this  character 
Is  not  unusual. 

The  great  majority  of  potential  users  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf 
Canal  arc  vessels  pertaining  to  the  petroleum  Industry  carrying 
crude  oil  from  the  Gulf  field  to  refineries  located  largely  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  effect  of  the  canal  would  be  to  place  the  Gulf 
oil  fields  m  a  better  competitive  relation  with  other  fields,  par- 
ticularly South  American  fields.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy  this 
effect  mav  not  be  a  desirable  one  at  this  time.  It  may  be  better 
I  to  allow  jiresent  demands  for  petroleum  to  be  supplied  from  the 
I    latter    fields,    while    domestic    resources    arc    conserved. 

The  establishment  of  terminal  facilities  along  the  canal  is 
ejspntlal  to  a  realization  of  the  predicted  local  benefits.  No  local 
commerce  of  Importance  can  be  expected  to  develop  at  once,  par- 
ticularly the  kind  whose  movement  Is  dependent  on  expensive 
facilities,  until  there  have  been  provided  wharves,  warehouses, 
cooling  plants,  etc..  the  construction  of  which  should  be  assured 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  canal  will  offer  a  practicable  and 
safe  route  for  ships.  The  dimensions  are  ample  and  the  lights 
and  signals  proposed  are  of  a  more  advanced  t^jc  than  any 
heretofore  In  use.  There  are  no  sharp  turns  or  bends  In  the 
channel  except  at  Dames  Point  In  the  existing  Improvement  below 
Jacksonville,  which  has  been  widened  to  1.000  feet.  Visibility  Is 
ample,  and  there  are  no  objectionable  currents.  There  are  fewer 
bends  per  unit  of  length  than  on  any  other  major  canal.  The 
ships  in  this  trade  are  now  using  channels  and  canals  aU  over 
the  world  offering  less  facilities  for  navigation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  Canal,  at  least 
to  the  extent  estimated  herein,  will  follow  as  the  logical  and  Inevi- 
table business  or  commercial  result. 

These  are  the  studied  opinions  of  four  great  Federal 
authorities,  namely:  (1)  The  House  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors;  i2)  the  Department  of  Commerce;  i3)  the 
Navy  Department;  and  (4)   the  War  Department. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  authorities  definitely  and 
conclusively  combats  and  rejects  the  nonuse  theory  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is  supported  in 
the  main  only  by  a  number  of  letters  from  the  great  oil- 
tanker  companies  whose  statements  are  reported  by  the 
House  committee  to  be — 

Designed  to  serve  the  policies  of  these  corporations,  and  are  not 
primarily  directed  toward   the  public  Interest. 

However,  that  is  not  the  whole  refutation  of  the  non-use 
theory  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan.  If 
other  evidence  were  lacking,  we  should  still  have  the  afilrm- 
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atlve  declarations  of  a  large  number  of  ship  operating  con- 
cerns. I  shall  read  a  ntimber  of  these,  all  of  which  were 
addressed  to  the  War  Department  during  the  month  of  July 
1936  and  were  in  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the 
Army  Engineer  Board  examining  this  project.  These  letters 
are  a  part  of  those  from  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  selected  the  letters  he  read  to  the  Senate: 

T  Continental  Steamship  Co., 

J  Baltimore,  Md..  July  24,  1936. 

Brehon  Somervell, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States  Engi- 
neer Office,  Ocala.  Fla. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  noted  with  Interest  the  description  and  map 
of  the  proposed  Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal  across  Florida  enclosed 
with  your  letter  of  July  17. 

Provided  transit  of  the  canal  can  be  made  In  24  hours  or  less 
and  navigational  risks  are  not  too  great  for  our  use.  I  estimate  our 
saving  in  operating  cost  on  each  ship  per  round  trip  from  a  Gulf 
to  North  Atlantic  port  would  approximate  $900.  Operating  three 
ships  in  this  service,  as  we  are  at  present,  otir  annual  saving 
should  be  about  $45,000. 

In   my   opinion,   however,    a   reduction   in   ship-operating   costs 
will  ultimately  result  in  lower  freight  rates,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  private  carriers  the  shipper  rather  than  the  shipowner  will 
most  benefit  from  the  canal. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     I.  C.  Stockdale, 

Manager. 


Untted  States  Tankship  Corporation, 

New  York.  July  28,  1936. 
Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal  across  Florida. 
War  Department, 

United  States  Engineer  Office,  Ocala.  Fla. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  of  July  17.  we  wish  to  advise 
that  the  four  ships  operated  by  this  company  are  mainly  engaged 
In  the  transportation  of  cargoes  of  blackstrap  molasses  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Gulf  or  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports.  It  Is  quite 
a  rare  occasion  when  we  find  It  necessary  to  transport  a  cargo  of 
molasses  from  the  Gulf  to  the  North  Atlantic,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances the  proposed  Florida  canal  would  be  valuable  to  us. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months  when  the  heavy  movement 
of  molasses  Is  over,  we  sometimes  find  It  desirable  to  operate  one 
or  two  of  our  tank  steamers  In  the  oil  trade.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  vessels  transport  oil  from  Texas  ports  to  North  Atlantic 
ports  and  under  such  circumstances  the  trans-Florida  canal  could 
be  used  to  our  advantage.  However,  we  are  not  an  oil  company, 
the  United  States  Tank  Ship  Corporation  being  organized  directly 
for  the  transportation  of  molasses.  In  common  with  other  pe- 
troleum ctuTlers,  we  would  be  able  to  effect  some  savings  in  the 
round  trip  from  Texas  to  North  Atlantic  and  return  by  use  of 
the  trans-Florida  canal.  We  would  not,  however,  anticipate  net- 
ting any  greater  profit  from  our  season£il  oil  transportation  opera- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  canal  for  the  reason  that  oil  transporta- 
tion rates  would  naturally  seek  a  lower  level  as  a  result  of  the 
Florida  canal  being  completed. 

Every  operator  offering  chartered  tonnage  to  oil  companies  would 
naturally  be  forced  to  use  the  canal,  so  as  to  place  them  In  a 
competitive  position,  the   net  gain   accruing  to   the   oil   company. 

However,  from  a  general  navigation  standpoint  we  feel  that  the 
canal  would  be  a  good  thing  and  would  result  In  the  economical 
betterment  of  the  country. 
Very  truly  yours. 

United  States  Tank  Ship  Corporation, 
(Signed)     E.  A.  Arentz. 

The  Bank  Line  of  Steamers, 

New  York,  July  27.  1936. 
Proposed  Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal. 
War  Department. 

United  States  Engineer  Office,  Ocala.  Fla. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  carefully  considered  the  above  project  and 
your  letter  to  us  of  July  17,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
proposed  Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal  across  Florida  would  be  of  great 
value  to  shipping,  if  it  Is  to  be  constructed  according  to  your 
description,  and  there  are  to  be  no  tolls  levied  or  other  incidental 
charges,   except   pilotage. 

We  do  not  have  any  regular  services  operating  between  the  Gulf 
and  North  Atlantic  ports,  but  nevertheless  consider  that  In  our  case 
the  canal  would  reflect  an  annual  saving  in  operating  costs  to  the 
extent  of  about  $20,000.  and  in  these  circumstances  there  can  bo 
no  question  of  the  benefits  that  would  be  derived  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  canal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

G.  P.  Andoe. 

Isthmian  Steamship  Co., 
New  York,  August  6,  1938. 
UNrrED  States  Engineer  Oftice, 

Ocala.  Fla. 
Gentlemen:  With  further  reference  to  your  Inquiry  of  July  17, 
1936.  concerning  the  Atlantic-Gull  Ship   Canal,  I  am  pleased  to 
advise  you  as  follows: 


Our  present  volume  of  business  Involves  about'  36  Gulf -to- 
Atlantic  and  24  Atlantic-to-Gulf  movements  per  annum. 

Our  vessels  are  oil-burning  steamers,  principally  turbine  driven, 
but  a  few  reciprocating  engine  driven,  of  from  425  to  450  feet 
In  length,  from  55  to  56  feet  beam,  from  26  to  27  feet  draft, 
loaded,  of  about  9.500  tons  dead  weight,  and  about  11  knots  speed. 

A  bottom  width  of  250  feet  and  a  depth  of  33  feet  certainly 
ought  to  accommodate  such  ships  and  If  the  traffic  rules  and 
regulations,  lighting,  current  conditions,  passing  arrangements, 
and  terminals,  and  so  forth,  are  favorable,  we  see  no  reason  why  we 
would  not  use  the  canal.  Of  course,  consideration  will  have  to  be 
eventually  given  to  extra  insurance  costs,  auxiliary  charges  such 
as  tugs,  and  the  extra  cost  of  repairs  on  account  of  extra  hazard. 

Assuming  the  traffic  outlined  above  and  only  extra  chaiges  of 
$40  per  transit  for  pilotage,  we  figure  roughly  that  a  saving  to  us 
of  about  $20,000  per  annum  should  be  realized. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Logan  Cresap, 
Marine  Superintendent. 

Jandart  8,  1936. 
Prom:  George  L.  Holt. 
To:  Mr.  A.  V.  Moore,  president. 
Subject:  Florida  Ship  Canal. 

Reference  attached  communication  from  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. We  find  that  the  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Tampa  vji 
the  proposed  canal  would  be  1,081,  whereas  via  Key  West  It  Is 
1,389.  showing  an  actual  saving  of  301.  The  distance  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  Orleans  via  the  proposed  canal  would  be  1.364, 
whereas  the  distance  via  Key  West  Is  1,713,  showing  a  saving  In 
favor  of  the  canal  of  349. 

From  Information  on  hand,  the  proposed  canal  is  to  be  30  feet 
deep.  700  feet  wide,  and  206  miles  long.  The  route  of  the  canal 
Is  St.  Johns  River  to  Palatka.  up  the  Oklawaha  River  Valley  to 
point  about  8  miles  south  of  Ocala,  thence  to  Wlthlacoochee  River 
near  Dunnellon  and  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Port  Inglis. 

It  would  appear  that  this  canal  would  be  very  advantageotis  to 
the  operation  of  the  coastwise  service.  While  traversing  the  canal 
the  vessel's  speed  would  be,  of  course,  reduced  to  probably  half 
speed,  so  that  one  may  well  assume  that  the  30  hours  saved  In  both 
the  north-  and  south-bound  trips  would  be  reduced  actually  to  20 
hours  each  way  due  to  this  reduction  In  speed.  It  Is  correct  that 
hazy  weather  might  be  expected  in  Florida  in  certain  seasons  of 
the  year:  however.  If  the  canal  were  well  and  closely  buoyed.  It 
should  be  navigable  except  In  dense  fog. 

Due  to  the  prevalence  of  hurricanes  In  certain  seasons  In  Florida, 
we  assume  that  some  special  arrangements  would  be  made  for  tying 
a  ship  up  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  at  certain  Intervals,  so  that 
In  the  event  of  a  storm  a  ship  covild  tie  up,  as  otherwise,  of  course, 
she  would  blow  ashore. 

.  George  L.  Holt. 

Jtn-T  31,  1936. 
From:  S.  Attken,  vice  president. 
To:  Capt.  G.  L.  Holt,  marine  superintendent. 
Subject:    Atlantic-Gulf    Ship    Canal. 

Re  the  attached  chart  of  distances  and  time  saved.  This  seems  to 
vary  a  great  deal  from  the  data  that  you  made  up.  I  understand 
that  Major  Locke  has  these  charts,  which  are  very  bulky,  in  his 
office,  and  I  suggest  that  you  check  this  over,  as  you  will  note  that 
from  Philadelphia  to  Tampa  (according  to  this),  at  lO'/j  knots,  we 
would  save  27  hours,  and  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans  we 
would  save  30.7  hours. 

Are  we  not  overlooking  something  here  In  going  against  this 
project? 

S.  Attken,  Vice  President. 

August  4,  1936. 
From:  George  L.  Holt. 
To:  Mr.  S.  Aitken.  vice  president. 
Subject:  Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal. 

Reference  your  memorandum  which  I  am  returning  herewltli. 
Apparently  you  have  forgotten  the  contents  of  my  memorandum 
of  January  8.  In  which  I  quite  agree  that  there  Is  a  30-hour 
saving  both  south-  and  north-bound  were  our  vessels  to  go 
through  the  canal.  However.  I  deducted  10  hours  of  this  saving 
from  each  passage  for  reduced  speed  going  through  the  canal, 
which  Is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  Is  anybody's 
guess,  because  It  cannot  be  established  at  what  speed  vessels 
would  maintain  while  In  transit  through  the  canal. 

It  is  my  opinion  and  always  has  been,  that  this  canal,  provid- 
ing that  excessive  tolls  were  not  charged,  would  be  an  enormous 
asset  to  our  coastwise  service,  actually  bringing  the  Gulf  porta 
one   day   closer   to   the   seaboard   ports   north   of   Hatteras. 

I  am  attaching  hereto  copy  of  my  memorandum  of  January 
8.  addresed  to  Mr.  Moore,  which  is  the  only  correspondence  that 
has  been  Issued  by  this  office  on  the  subject. 

George  L.  Holt. 


Preeport  Sulphur  Transportation  Co., 

New  York,  August  6,  1936. 
Brehon  Somervell, 

Lieutenant   Colonel,   Corps   of   Engineers,    War   Department, 
United  States  Engineer  Office,  Ocala.  Fla. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  circular  letter  of  July  17,  addressed  to  the  Pree- 
port Sulphur  Co.,  this  city,  has  been  referred  to  us  for  reply  because 
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the  Freeport  Sulphur  Co  docs  ncjt  own  or  operate  steamers  engaged 
\^  cc^st wise  sprvlc^ 

Upon  reviewing  ffur  records  for  the  past  year  we  find  that  about  50 
percent  of  these  sa.lmcs  were  made  by  ships  that  proceeded  mtp  the    , 
GuU  from  an  A'la;;i'.c  port,  and  If  a  canal  were  buUt  It  would  be    j 
avallablp  for  the  xiae  of  such  vessels,  the  other  50  percent  beln^  ships 
that  proceeded  direct  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Gulf.     East-bound 
out  of  the  OuU  to  Puerto  Rico  the  canal  could  not  be  used  to 

Rdvflnt&fTP 

It  IS  assumed  that  In  transit  reduced  speed  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  canal  would  be  necessary:  and.  taking  Into  consldi-ra- 
tlon  the  poaslblUtv  of  del»ys  occasioned  by  the  proposed  bridges,  we 
estimate  that  a  vessel  proceeding  from  an  Atlantic  port  to  the  Gulf 
would  save  approximately  1  day  as  against  the  present  route  via 
Key  West. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  CAsn-E.  Assistant  Secretary. 


Moore  &  McCormack  Co  .  Inc  . 

New  York.  August  12.  1936. 

Lt     Col.    B.    B     SOMERVfXU 

Camp  Roosevflt.  Ocala.   Fla. 

DiAR  Sir.  I  have  pleasure  In  attaching  hereto  report  from  our 
port  captain.  Cuptaui  Holt,  from  which  you  will  note  he  fa\ors  the 
construction  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal. 

When  this  matter  was  previously  put  before  us  It  was  our  under- 
standing that  toils  would  be  charged  and  we  naturally  believed 
that  the  tolls  would  be  consistent  with  the  cost  of  the  canal,  or 
at  least  an  attempt  made  to  return  the  cost  of  It:  that  there  -vou'd 
be  three  pilots  requl.'-ed  at  an  unknown  cast,  and  In  all  probability 
nould  be  a  State  con.pulsory  pilotage.  It  appeared  to  us  at  that 
time  that  the  advantaj;es  of  distance  were  overcome  by  the  ether 
unknown  costs.  Apparently,  from  our  later  Information,  these  ob- 
jections are  overcome,  and  we  can  therefore  favor  the  construction 
cf  this  canal. 

Very  truly  yours,  ,     ^ 

S.  AiTKXN,  Vice  President. 

To  sum  up:  This  whole  theory  of  nonuse  advanced  so 
repeatedly  by  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan  rests  chitfly 
on  a  group  of  letters  from  the  great  oil-shipping  companies 
who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  thfmsclvcs.  are  fighting  to 
kill  this  important  public  enterprise.  Representative  ship 
operatOTs  unconnected  with  the  oil  trade  affirm  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  canal,  and  all  departments  and  boards  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  have  ever  investigated  the  m.atter 
arc  unanimcusly  explicit  in  their  flndinps  that  ships  will  use 
the  canal  to  the  very  limit  of  their  operations  into  and  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


The  Stake  of  Business  in  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

Ol-    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1939 


PROGRAM  OP  THE  BUSINESSMEN'S  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN UNION  FOR  CONCERTED  PEACE  EFFORTS 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  foUmving  peace  program 
of  the  Businessmen's  Committee  of  the  American  Union  for 
Concerted  Peace  Efforts: 

The  shadow  of  war  hangs  over  bu.«ilne6s  like  a  pall  In  every  great 
Industrial  country.  Including  America.  It  stifles  investment  and 
postpones  new  enterprise 

The  current  forecasts  of  business  activity  by  the  advisory  services 
are  nU  contingent  on  the  possibility  of  war  The  "stake  of  business 
in  p^ace"-  is  the  first  subject  on  the  agenda  of  the  InU-mational 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  It*  fcwthcoming  world  conference  In 
Copenhagen. 

Business  faces  a  further  burden  of  taxes  to  rearm  America  In  a 
world  the  security  of  which  Is  dependent  upon  the  whim  of  one  or 
two  meh  in  Europe.  A  great  many  of  our  present  internal  prob- 
lems, txjth  economic  and  ideological,  are  the  price  we  pay  for  past 
and  future  wars 

U  a  general  war  breaks  out.  we  know  that  the  commodity  and 
security  markets  In  the  UniU^i  States  will  be  thrown  into  a 
paroxism,  exchanges  ckised,  and  thousands  of  our  fellow  buslnes^^- 
men  ruined. 
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The  polls  of  public  opinion  now  show  that  our  citizens  favor  the 
use  of  our  resources  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  France.     The 
Gallup  poll  of  April  9  was  as  follows: 
Sell  food  to  Britain  and  Prance:  Percent 

Democrats 

Republicans 

Sell  arms  to  Britain  and  France: 

Demrcrats 

Republicans 

The  American  people  obviously  would  wish  also  to  sell  Britain 
and  France  such  things  as  cotton,  ccpptr,  motors,  scrap  Iron,  and 
other  products  which  today  constitute  the  sinews  of  war  eqtially 
with  arms  themselves.  ,        s      v. 

Wlrh  chaiuctenstic  common  sense  the  plain  people  of  the 
United  States  have  discarded  the  theories  of  the  pacifists  and 
recognized  that  the  world  today  is  governed  by  force.  They  have 
decided  that  the  repources  of  our  country  must  be  on  the  side 
of  the  nations  opposed  to  the  aggressors — whether  our  own 
frontier  be  on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

•It  is  clear  that  the  weight  of  America's  resources,  both  physi- 
cal and  financial,  will  he  thrown  against  Hitler"  (Standard 
Statistics.  March  27,  1939). 

Yet  headlines  on  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  quoting 
Borah.  Johnson.  Nve.  et  al..  would  Indicate  that  we  would  seal  up 
our  ports  at  the  rriomcnt  of  the  outbreak  of  war  and  let  American 
.'hipping  rot  at  the  docks.  Anyone  who  considers  the  history  and 
temper  of  the  American  p  ople  knows  better  than  this. 

War  or  p)eace  will  depe/id.  according  to  one  authority,  upon  the 
single  factor  of  what  Hitler  believes  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  He  knows  he  cannot  win  against  the  resources 
of  the  United  States. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  a  group  of  100  people  met  In 
Washington  on  April  15-16.  and  formed  the  American  Union  for 
Concerted  Peace  EfTorts.  Present  were  representatives  of  business, 
labor,  the  professions,  and  13  peace  organizations. 

The  ba.slc  question  considered  was  this:  What  'methods  .«hcrt 
of  war  but  stronger  and  more  effective  than  words"  can  we  use 
to  Improve  tlie  chances  of  peace? 

The  group  agre:;d  that  the  likelihood  of  war  could  be  lessened 
by  a  3-point  progiram  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act  to  distinguish 
between  aggressors  and  victims  of  war.  .is  provided  In  the  Thomas 
amendment,  which  states  that  tho  President  with  the  consent 
of  Congress  may  apply  an  embargo  against  a  nation  at  war  In 
violation  of  a  treaty  with  the  United  St.ites: 

2.  By  the  promotion  of  justice  between  nations  to  provide  fair 
opportunity  for  trade  and  equal  access  to  raw  materials;  and 

3.  By  the  development  of  adequate  peace  machinery. 

Up  to  now  businessmen  have  done  little  in  the  American  peace 
movement.  We  believe  It  Is  high  time,  our  stake  being  what  It 
Is.  that  we  devote  some  of  our  practical  brains  and  money  to  the 
prevention  of  war.  The  public  Is  ready  to  foUow  sound  lendershlp 
In  foreign  p>olicy.  The  American  Union  for  Concerted  Peace 
Efforts  offers  a  program. 


A  Series  of  Political  Froijnostications  Indicating 
Which  Way  the  Winds  Are  Blowing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19.  1939 

IS  THE   REPTBLICAN    PARTY   GOING   TO   WIN   IW    1940? 

(January  23.  1939) 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  40,000.000  voters  of  this 
Nation  are  i)ondcring  over  the  question,  "Is  the  Republican 
Party  going  to  win  in  1940?" 

From  1929  to  1932  the  Republicans  did  nothing  but  fum- 
ble the  ball.  They  could  not  seem  to  get  going.  Condition.^ 
changed  from  bad  to  worse.  Republican  leaders  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  p)eople  and  became  discredited.  Our  p>eo- 
ple  properly  and  naturally  turned  for  guidance  and  help  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  whose  leaders  eagerly  seized  the  op- 
portunity provided  them  and  offered  the  Nation  'The  best 
platform  ever  submitted  to  the  voters  of  this  Nation  by  any 
political  party."    They  won  in  a  landslide. 

Soon  after  taking  over  the  Government,  however,  the 
Democratic  leaders,  under  the  advice  of  crackpot  socialistic 
theorists,  discarded  their  excellent  platform,  and  put  into 
effect  a  social  reform  program  of  experimentation,  designed 
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to  bring  about  "heaven  on  earth" — but  which  after  nearly 
8  years  of  trial  has  produced  little  else  than  a  great  na- 
tional headache.  Recovery  measures  were  entirely  dis- 
carded and  only  just  now  have  been  brought  back  tempo- 
rarily into  the  picture.  The  problem  of  farm  prices,  the 
number  of  unemployed,  the  relief  mess,  all  stand  about  as 
they  were  in  1932,  and  we  are  now  in  debt  to  the  tune  of 
over  $40,000,000,000.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  American 
people  are  growing  tired  of  reform  and  beginning  to  insist 
upon  recovery?  Do  you  wonder,  after  nearly  8  years  of 
Government  doles,  that  people  are  clamoring  for  another 
change,  demanding  decent  jobs  in  private  industry  at  fair 
wages,  and  looking  eagerly  around  for  new  leadership? 

This  is  the  situation  confronting  us  today.  It  offers  a  real 
opportunity  to  Republicans  and  should  present  a  challenge 
to  the  Republican  Party.  Father  Time  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  political  fortune  have  kindly  removed  most  of  the  old 
discredited  leaders.  New  leaders  have  developed,  eager, 
anxious,  alert,  progressive,  to  take  over  and  manage  the 
G.  O.  P.  The  elephant  has  fully  recovered  from  his  sleeping 
sickness  and  is  now  "raring  to  go  places."  All  signs  point 
to  a  landslide  In  1940.  The  people  want  another  change. 
The  Republicans  will  win  if  they  do  not  fumble  the  ball  or 
call  the  wTong  signals. 

A   GREAT   TEAM 

(March.  13,  1939) 

Senator  Vandenberc  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  think- 
ers In  either  branch  of  Congress.  He  has  supported  New 
Deal  legislation  when  he  considered  it  sound  and  beneficial 
and  has  opE>osed  New  Deal  legislation  when  he  considered  it 
unsound  and  harmful.  His  batting  average  in  this  respect 
Is  practically  perfect.  He  Is  seasoned,  experienced,  and  a 
great  campaigner. 

Mr.  Dewey  is  glamorous,  colorful,  aggressive,  the  hero  of 
"Young  America."  He  would  appeal  to  the  entire  country 
and  carry  New  York.  In  the  greatest  campaign  ever  staged 
in  New  York,  a  campaign  that  brought  out  5,000.000  voters, 
he  lost  by  only  60.000  votes.  He  bucked  the  Tammany  ma- 
chine, the  influence  of  both  Farley  and  President  Roosevelt, 
the  full  strength  of  the  LaGuardia  city  machine,  and  had  all 
radicals,  racketeers,  and  organized  vice  against  him.  Besides 
all  that  he  had  for  his  opponent  the  best  Governor  New 
York  has  had  during  the  last  25  years.    Some  vote  getter. 

What  a  team  they  would  make.  Vandenberc  for  Presi- 
dent, seasoned,  mature,  constructive,  sound;  Dewey  for  Vice 
President,  young,  virile,  colorful,  aggressive.  An  unbeatable 
combination.    What  do  you  say? 

MODERN    ENCIRCLEMENTS 

(May  1.  1939) 

The  word  "encirclement"  as  defined  by  Webster  means  "a 
state  of  being  enclosed,  enclasped,  embraced."  The  world 
has  always  thought  of  encirclement  as  a  protected  condition, 
surrounded  by  friends,  enclosed  In  loving  arms  idea.  Hitler, 
however,  has  recently  given  it  the  opposite  meaning,  such  as 
surrounded  by  enemies,  prevented  from  realizing  desires, 
blocked  off,  frustrated. 

This  new  connotation  of  "encirclement"  might  well  be 
applied  to  our  domestic  political  situation  and  the  coming 
1940  battle.  The  President's  New  Deal  advisers  are  planning 
an  encirclement  movement  against  Jack  Garner.  They  hope 
to  block  him  off  from  the  Presidency  by  creating  an  alliance 
of  New  Dealers,  labor  leaders,  radical  "reds,"  and  northern 
Negroes.    It  Is  a  stop-Garner  program. 

Within  this  large  encirclement  movement  several  smaller 
encirclements  are  going  on.  John  L.  Lewis,  with  the  aid  of 
Madame  Perkins  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B.,  Is  encircling  and  trying 
to  block  off  and  destroy  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  Communists 
are  trying  an  encirclement  movement  upon  the  industrial 
unions  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  are  having  some  success  with  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  at  least  that  part  not  following 
Homer  Martin.  Then,  again,  the  New  Deal  administration 
has  been  maneuvering  during  the  past  6  years  to  put  across 
an  encirclement  movement  upon  business,  and  almost  suc- 
ceeded before  Congress  woke  up  to  what  was  going  on.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  final  success  of  all  these  smaller 
encirclements  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  success  or 


outcome  of  the  large  encirclement  movement  that  Is  aimed 
at  the  Garner  camp  of  Jeffersonlan  Democrats. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  encirclements,  and  no  one 
knows  what  the  outcome  will  be.  However,  each  individual 
American,  each  minority,  each  religious  group,  each  political 
camp,  must  be  eternally  vigilant  if  we  are  to  preserve 
freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  freedom  of  speech  in  this  land  of  ours.  We  should  go 
back  to  the  horse-and-buggy  kind  of  encirclements,  the 
loving,  protecting,  helpful  kind,  and  leave  the  Hitler  kind  of 
hatred  encirclements  to  the  dictators  of  Europe. 

WILL  THE  PRESIDENT  RUN  FOR  A  THIBO  TERM? 

(May  8,  1939) 

Millions  of  people  in  both  parties  are  guessing,  wondering, 
and  worrying  about  that  unpredictable  person,  the  President, 
and  about  what  he  will  do.  Will  he  seek  a  third  time?  He 
has  smashed  many  precedents  already,  and  seems  to  enjoy 
doing  so.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  attempt  smashing  the 
precedent  against  a  third  term  that  Washington  established 
150  years  ago,  if  he  took  a  notion  to  do  so. 

The  pic  cure  concerning  a  third  term  has  changed  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  As  you  know,  the  war  scare  has  pro- 
longed this  session  of  Congress.  The  war  scare  has_  also 
changed  the  President's  attitude  toward  a  third  term.  Judg- 
ing by  both  his  words  and  actions  he  now  feels  that  war  will 
break  out  in  Europe  before  1940  and  we  will  become  Invblved. 
Under  those  conditions  he  is  convinced  that  he  must  remain 
at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state.  He  would  not  trust  the 
job  to  any  one  of  his  New  Deal  lieutenants  in  such  a  crisis, 
and  most  certainly  he  would  not  trust  the  job  to  a  conserva- 
tive Democrat;  therefore,  he  is  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
carrying  on  himself.  Besides  that,  he  has  grave  doubts  that 
any  of  the  lesser  lights  in  the  New  Deal  camp  could  win  the 
election,  and  so  in  order  to  save  the  country  from  the  Re- 
publicans he  must  carry  the  New  Deal  banner  himself  in 
1940. 

Then  again,  his  truculent  letter  to  the  Young  Democrats 
a  short  time  ago,  ordering  all  Jeffersonlan  Democrats  either 
to  bow  to  the  New  Deal  program  or  to  get  out  and  join  the 
Republicans,  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  purge  Is  not  over, 
that  he  intends  to  lead  the  fight  next  spring  against  the 
conservative  wing  of  his  party,  and  plans  to  rally  all  radicals 
and  new  dealers  around  a  third-term  banner.  Everyone 
agrees  that  he  is  the  natural  head  of  the  New  Deal  party, 
and  the  most  popular  new  dealer  in  the  Nation;  therefore, 
he  should  be  the  most  likely  candidate  to  win  on  a  straight 
out-and-out  New  Deal  platform. 

Next  spring  will  witness  a  desperate  struggle  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic ranks,  a  knock-down  and  drag-out  fight,  with  no 
quarter  asked  and  none  given.  Both  camps,  the  one  led 
by  the  President,  the  other  by  Jack  Garner,  are  getting 
ready  for  the  battle  of  the  century.  The  affair  of  honor 
will  come  off  next  spring,  and  third-term  ideas  will  then 
be  settled  forever. 

THE   SITUATION    IN    THE   DEMOCRATIC    CAMP 

(May  22,  1939) 
The  1940  Democratic  battle  has  entered  a  third  phase. 
Now  the  Garner  group  has  taken  the  offensive  and  has 
set  out  to  frustrate  the  encirclement  program  of  the  New 
Deal  group.  It  is  understood  that  Big  Jim  Farley  has  been 
sent  out  by  the  Garner  group  to  secure  pledged  delegates 
for  the  1940  Democratic  convention  battle.  As  a  result  of 
this  move,  the  New  Deal  leaders  are  panic  stricken.  They 
remember  that  It  was  Farley  and  Garner  that  nominated 
F.  D.  R.  in  the  first  place.  They  now  realize  that  the 
Farley-Garner  team  can  probably  nominate  whomever 
they  please  at  the  next  convention.  No  wonder  F.  D.  R. 
and  his  lieutenants  are  scared  stiff  and  are  wondering 
what  move  to  make  next. 

THE    SITUATION    IN    THE    REPUBLICAN     CAMP 

(May  29,  1939) 
Republicans  know  that  two  large  voting  groups,  labor  and 
agriculture,  are  dissatisfied  with  present  conditions  and  re- 
sults that  have  been  attained  by  the  New  Deal.    The  situa- 
tion confronting  the  country  today  is  about  the  same  as  it 
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was  foUowing  the  panic  of  1893.  when  unemployment,  bread 
lines,  and  labor  troubles,  coupled  with  low  farm  prices— 13- 
cent  oats  and  20-ccnt  corn— were  prevalent.  McKinley  won 
the  1896  ekcticn  with  his  Full  dinner  pail"  slogan.  Today 
American  labor  wants  jobs,  not  doies.  and  the  American 
farmer  wants  parity  prices  not  parity  payments  coupled  with 
regimentation.  The  i^ituation  therefore  calls  for  another 
McKinley.  running  on  a  platform  of  Jobs,  not  doles."  Re- 
publicans are  looking  around  for  a  Presidential  candidate 
that  IS  sound,  seasoned,  mature,  and  courageous. 

Everyone  agrees  that  if  the  Republicans  are  to  win  in  1940 
they  must  carry  New  York,  so  a  New  York  favorite  son  will 
be  ."^elected  fcr  Vice  President.  The  Republicans  must  also 
carry  the  Midwest,  the  bread-basket  States,  in  order  to  win. 
so  the  Midwfst  is  being  scanned  for  the  McKinley  type  of 
candidate.  At  present  Vaneenbirg  and  Taft  are  bting  sized 
up  as  possible  candidate^  for  the  White  House  job.  No  one 
knows  today  who  the  Republican  Presidential  candidate  will 
be.  but  everyone  agrees  that  Republicans  must  select  forward- 
lookmg  candidates. 

ntZSlDENT    ROOSEVEI-T    IN    A    NINI-HOLE 

{June  6,  1939) 

The  air  is  full  of  speculation  concerning  a  third  term.  The 
new  dealers  are  ready  to  support  Roosevelt,  but  as  yet  he 
says  neither  yea  nor  nay.  Farley  reported  after  his  trip 
that  New  Deal  policies  are  still  popular  over  the  country,  but 
he  carefully  avoided  advising  the  President  to  run  for  a  third 
term.  Now,  Senator  Vandenberg  comes  out  with  a  statement 
that  the  ne.xt  President  will  have  a  real  job  on  his  hands,  and 
in  order  to  do  it  he  should  forget  about  a  second  term  and 
keep  both  eyes  upon  his  job,  not  one  eye  upon  the  job  and 
one  eye  upon  reelection.  In  fact,  he  proposes  that  the  next 
Republican  candidate  should  prepledge  himself  to  one  term. 
This  puts  President  Roosevelt  in  a  nine-hole  on  his  third- 
term  ambitions. 

In  view  of  thf^se  developments  I  advise  the  Rppublicans  to 
run  Vandeniierg  for  President,  prepledgcd  to  one  term,  on  a 
platform  of  "clean-cut.  constructive,  courageous  principles 
which  deflnitely  promi-ses  to  save  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise,"  and  Dewey  for  Vice  President  with  a  4-year 
seasoning,  maturing,  preparation  period  ahead  of  him.  Re- 
publicans would  then  have  an  unbeatable  team  to  carry  their 
Forward  to  '40  banner."    Let  us  go! 


W.  l\  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OK    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1939 


EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISEMENT  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 

REGISTER 


Mr.  FRIES.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Illinois  State  Register  with  respect  to  W.  P.  A.  and  its 
program,  and  also  an  ad  twught  and  paid  for  by  33  out- 
standing citizens  and  businessmen  of  Springfield,  111.: 
(From  the  Illincls  State  Register  of  June  8,   1939 1 
LicHTXX  Vein 
To  smile  all  day  keeps  the  frowns  away ! 

Our  motto:  Boost  and  the  world  smiles  with  you!    Knock  and  you 

frown  alone! 

SIZZLING    IN    BLAZING    SUN,    OT7«    LOCAL    W.    P.    A.    WORKEBS    WIN    SMILtS 

OF    OBSEKVXR3 

Oecrge  ("Sodle"')  Nelch  is  bosping  this  downtown  W.  P.  A  rall- 
ivmoval  project.  He  and  his  men  are  doing  a  bully  good  Job  of  It. 
They  are  creating  smiles  of  satisfaction,  entertaining  the  crowds, 
winning  public  approval,  and  offsetting  much  of  the  malicious 
derision  tliat  has  been  directed  at  W.  P.  A. 


At  Fifth  and  Monroe,  Fifth  and  Jefferson,  and  other  points  I 
watched  these  men  at  work  yesterday.  The  sun  was  blazing  down 
upon  them  Whites  with  bronzed  arms  and  walnut  backs  were 
carrying  brick  and  lifting  huge  steel  rails.  Blacks  with  bulging 
muscles  and  Joe  Louls-llke  power  were  bending  to  their  tasks  la 
the  blazing  sun.  There  was  no  loafing  on  the  Job  and  no  monkey 
bu<=incss  It  was  work,  work.  work,  with  wonderful,  amazing 
hum.in  endurance  and  praiseworthy  efficiency.     Those  boys  really 

hit  the  baU.  ^  „ 

I  steamed  alonc^slde  of  smiling  "Charlie"  Warner,  tall,  pictur- 
esque snowcapped,  sartorial  and  tonbcnal  specialist,  who  shared 
our  admiration  of  the  remarkable  human  endurance  of  those 
W.  P.  A.  workers  tolling  In  that  blistering  sun:  -Charlie"  laughed 

"I  asked  Sodle"  Nelch  If  he  would  give  me  a  Job  on  that  W.  P.  A. 
project.    'Sodle'  lool^ed  at  me  a  moment,  laughed,  and  exclaimed: 

'•  'Charlie,  if  I  gave  you  a  Job  of  that  kind  in  that  hot  sun,  you 
wouldn't  last  as  long  as  the  proverbial  snowbaU.'  " 

And,  Judt^lng  from  a  remark  we  overheard  a  perspiring  blond 
drop  at  Fifth  and  Monroe,  it  must  have  been  at  least  that  hot. 

So,  lets  give  the  W.  P.  A.  lioys  a  hand.  Approximately  1.200 
of  them  working  dav  and  night  In  three  8-hour  shifts  will  have 
removed  huge  stoel  rails  from,  and  repaved.  24  blocks  In  the  busi- 
ness area  in  approximately  20  days.  Doesn't  tliat  sizzle  your 
smller? 

If  you've  sneered,  and  thumbed  your  noses  at  W.  P.  A.  you  will 
feci  doggnne  guilty  if  you  go  and  watch  "Sodle"  Nelch  and  his 
men  accomplishing  this  marvelous  piece  of  work.  All  along  the 
street  we  heard  people  praising  the  boys.  That's  why  we  fire  this 
salvo  of  smiles  in  their  honor. 

APPRECI.^TION 

We.  the  undersigned  merchants  of  Monroe  Street  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Streets,  wish  to  publicly  express  our  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  city  officials  and  officers  of  the  work's  program, 
and  especially  to  the  hard-working  men  who  labored  day  and 
nlpht  to  finish  our  street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  on  Monroe 
Street  in  almost  incredible  time  for  the  benefit  of  our  businesses. 

Again  we  say  W.  P.  A.  you  did  the  Job  quickly  and  most  ef- 
ficiently. 

Thanks. 

Watch  for  cur  grand  Monroe  Street  opening,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Streets.  Free  dancing — souvenirs — prizes.  Date  to  be 
announced  later. 

The   following  merchants  have  contributed  to  this  cause: 

Monroe  Market.  416  Blast  Monroe  Street;  Lawrence  Mlzeur.  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  406  East  Monroe  Street;  Monroe  Annex.  406  East 
Monroe  Street:  Coney  Lsland.  420  East  Monro©  Street:  Compo  Market, 
418  East  Monrce  Street:  Maloney's  Tavern.  401  East  Monroe  Street; 
Conner  s  Market.  405  East  Monroe  Street;  The  Annex.  Robinson 
Brcs..  426  East  Monroe  Street;  Thrifty  Cleaners.  426  East  Monroe 
Street:  The  Music  Shop.  414  East  Monroe  Street;  Buclcley's  Plant 
Shop,  407  East  Monroe  Street:  Oriental  Cafe.  424  East  Monroe 
Stree*;  Arcadie  Gifts,  4C2  East  Monroe  Street;  Farmers'  Market, 
411  East  Monroe  Street;  The  Golden  Well.  411  East  Monroe  Street; 
The  Mans  Store,  415  East  Monroe  Street:  Claypool's  Drug  Store, 
229  South  Fifth  Street;  Winch  Floral  Shop,  Fourth  and  Monroe 
Streets:  Llggett's  Dnig  Stone.  424  East  Monroe  Street;  Ideal  Cafe, 
Corner  Fourth  and  Monroe:  Koch's  Barber  Shop,  sc.ilp  treatments. 
222  tJnlted  M:ne  V/orkers  Buildmg;  Fred  Slater's,  band  Instrument 
shop.  412  East  Monrce  Street:  Consumer's  Coffee  Co..  403  East 
Monroe  Street;  Roxy  Cleaners.  422  East  Monroe  Street;  The  Den, 
John  Goddall.  424  Ea.st  Monroe  Street;  B.  &  F.  Toggery.  412  East 
Monroe  Street;  Shoe  Repair  Works,  Hy  Ettelbrick.  master  shoe 
dying,  404  East  Monroe  Street;  Modem  Beauty  Salon,  228  United 
Mine  Workers  Building;  Paris  Engraving  Co.,  410  East  Monroe 
Street;  Paramount  Market.  422  East  Monroe  Street:  Lee's  Barber 
and  Beauty  Shop.  426  East  Monroe  Street;  The  Atlantic-Pacific 
Tea  Co..  United  Mine  Workers  Building. 
Success  to  our  merchants  on  Monroe. 
Busses  are  always  at  your  service.     •     •     • 


America  on  the  Move 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  FREE  AMERICA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  am  very  glad  to  include 
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the  following  article  by  Miss  Helen  E.  Lavingston  on  the 
pressing  problem  of  interstate  migration,  as  follows: 
[From  Free  America  for  June  1939] 

AMERICANS   ON   THE   iiOVE 

(By  Helen  E.  Livingston) 
Not  the  least  In  the  crop  of  derogatory  labels  which  has  sprung 
up  out  of  the  bewilderment  of  the  past  decade  is  the  term  "tran- 
eient."  Particularly  In  southern  California,  where  the  transient 
population  Is  greater  than  In  all  Slates  west  of  the  Mississippi — 
where  the  problem  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone  exceeds  that  of 
many  entire  States — has  the  nonresident  family  become  an  object 
of  public  suspicion  and  editorial  alarm. 

It  13  a  strange  right  about  face  on  the  part  of  a  community 
which  has  so  industriously  and  indiscriminately  offered  itself  as  a 
mecca  for  the  retired  farmer,  the  prospective  tourist,  and  the  man 
seeking  opportunity  and  a  Job.  Like  a  nervous  hcstess  taking 
stock  of  her  laider  as  she  views  the  response  to  a  too  enthusiastic 
Invitation.  Los  Angeles  Is  attempting  to  restrict  her  guest  list  to  a 
carriage  trade. 

The  retired  farmer  is  no  longer  welcome  unless  he  arrives  wltn  a 
healthy  bank  account.  And  the  laborer,  whom  an  earlier  policy 
invited  to  California  in  order  that  "two  men  for  every  Job  "  might 
insure  an  open  shop,  now  finds  himself  unwelcome  and  unwanted. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  State  which  leveres  the  "Forty-niners' 
and  the  covered  wagons  of  the  pioneers,  has  chosen  to  classify  the 
"horde  of  transients"  as  undesirables,  dismiss  them  as  shiftless 
nc'er-do-welLs,  and  warn  against  their  criminal  tendencies. 

In  the  face  of  such  public  censure,  the  transient  has  found  little 
onportunltv  to  speak  for  himself  through  the  public  press  or  In 
the  voting 'booth.  That  he  has  a  story  to  tell,  I  have  learned  in 
the  past  5  years  of  working  with  him.  Who  are  these  transients 
and  whence  do  they  come?  Dav  after  day  I  have  talked  v.'ith 
them  across  a  desk;  have  visited  them  In  their  new-found  homes; 
their  furnished  rooms;  their  trailers.  Young  girls  with  fresh 
country  complexions;  broad-shouldered  men  with  work-worn 
hands  faces  sunbrowned  and  weathered  by  adversity,  or  pale  and 
tense;  and  unwanted  old  men  and  women.  In  the  twang  of 
Texas  and  the  clipped  nasal  of  the  Bronx;  in  "high  Yankee  '  and 
with  a  Southern  drawl  they  tell  their  stories.  They  are  stones 
the  statistics  do  not  tell. 

In  the  name  of  their  American  citizenship.  In  the  name  of  their 
self-respect  and  their  hopes  for  the  future,  they  ask  for  the 
chance  to  prove  themselves:  For  the  "grub  stake"  of  the  pioneer. 
But  the  statistics  have  spoken.  Transients  must  be  returned  to 
their  home  States  as  soon  as  permission  can  be  obtained  from 
their  legal  residence.  „     ,    ,  ^ 

One  answer  to  the  charge  that  these  people  are  all  aimless  and 
confirmed  wanderers.  Is  the  fact  that  I  have  been  able  to  verify 
established  residence  for  71  percent  of  my  families.  For.  bear  In 
mind  the  fact  that  the  home  community,  already  overloaded  with 
problems  of  its  own.  would  be  glad  to  refuse  this  permlslon  If  It 
could  prove  a  lack  of  continued  residence  there.  A  once-estab- 
lished people,  thev  have  been  uprooted  by  drought  and  flood,  or 
cast  aside  by  industrial  lassitude.  To  the  charge  that  the  tran- 
sients represent  a  horse  of  deliberate  "spongers."  the  statistics  on 
mv  cases  offer  further  enlightenment.  For  79  percent  of  them 
arrived  In  California  with  funds  of  their  own  or  promise  of  em- 
ployment, and  were  the  victims  of  circumstances  usually  beyond 

their  control.  ,,      .    ^  ^       ,j 

The  A  family  Is  an  example  of  this  group.  Mr.  A  had  sold 
out  his  business  In  Ohio  and  moved  to  California  with  a  "stake." 
Besieged  by  promoters  he  had  purchased  a  filling  station  upon 
his  arrival  and  made  a  substantial  down  payment  on  a  home. 
He  lost  the  filling  station  In  a  series  of  gas  wars  staged  by  the 
large  oil  companies  to  squeeze  cut  Independent  dealers.  His  home 
was  threatened  as  his  funds  grew  low.  Before  the  A's  had  been 
In  California  a  year,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  apply  for  relief. 
When  I  told  triem  they  could  only  be  returned  to  Ohio.  Mr.  A 
was  inclined  to  be  bitter.  He  had  "fallen  among  thieves,  he 
said  California  had  "stripped  him  of  his  raiment  and  robbed 
him  "  and  now  offered  only  to  return  him  penniless  to  the  com- 
munity where  he  had  been  respected  and.  to  a  degree,  prosperous. 

When  the  aircraft  company  in  my  district  shut  down  until  a 
technicality  over  contracts  could  be  adjusted.  I  heard  more  stones. 
Within  the  vear  this  firm  had  Imported  from  eastern  branches  a 
group  of  trained  aircraft  workers  not  available  In  California—and 
paid  them  from  $16  to  $24  a  week.  The  shut-down  found  these 
families  with  no  surplus  of  funds.  But  the  company  assured  them 
that  they  would  soon  be  back  at  work.  Two  months  went  by 
while  the  men  called  each  week  at  the  factory  and  were  told  to 
"come  back  next  Tuesday." 

In  the  meantime  they  had.  of  necessity,  applied  for  relief  and 
were  classified  as  "Indigent  transients."  When  I  o^^-fd  them  the 
alternatives  of  return  tran.sportatlon  to  their  home  States  or  sus- 
pension of  relief,  they  were  bewildered.  Suppose  they  did  return— 
what  then?  The  Jobs  they  had  vacated  there  were  already  filled. 
Their  prospects  for  going  back  to  work  were  better  in  California 
where  the  tools  they  had  put  down  when  the  plant  closed  waited 
for  them.  "They  tell  us  we'll  be  going  back  any  time  now,  they 
assured  me. 

And  then  one  night  I  met  socially  an  executive  of  the  company 
and  got  another  side  of  the  picture  Production,  he  said,  would  not 
start  for  another  3  months  at  least. 

"Then  why,"  I  a.sked,  "do  you  teU  these  men  theyU  be  back  at 
work  within  a  week  or  two?" 


He  was  frank  about  it.  "We  have  to  have  them  when  we  are 
readv  to  start  producing."  he  said.  "They're  trained  men,  and  If  we 
tell  them  they  mxist  wait  3  months,  they're  liable  to  go  out  and  get 
another  Job.     Then  we  would  have  to  Import  more  trained  men." 

In  the  Interim,  while  he  didn't  approve  of  "all  this  relief  expendi- 
ture," and  the  transient  program  in  particular,  he  felt  this  situation 
was  different  from  most.  And  he  hoped  we  would  not  find  It  nec- 
essary to  leturn  the  particular  group  of  men  his  company  would 
need — 3  months  hence.  -u    i 

There  are  other  families  whose  situation  Is  more  hopeless.  Elderly 
farmers,  who  had  worked  hard  all  their  lives,  had  paid  taxes,  and 
owned  their  own  farms,  came  for  assistance.  They  had  watched  a 
lilevime  of  labor  and  the  hope  of  a  competence  for  their  old  age  dis- 
appear with  a  mortgage  foreclosure.  They  dreaded  the  prospect  of 
becoming  objects  of  public  charity  In  the  small  communities  where 
they  had  been  respected  citizens.  The  California  sun  was  warm  on 
their  bodies  aching  with  the  arthritis  and  asthma  born  of  their 
struggle  with  the  elements  in  the  business  of  raising  crops.  They 
had  always  paid  taxes  willingly,  they  argued  And  on  $30  a  month 
they  could  live  In  California  far  more  comfortably  than  in  the 
rigorous  climates  from  which  they  had  come. 

If  persuading  some  of  these  people  to  return  was  often  a  great 
problem,  then  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  Important 
duty  of  "establishing  legal  residence  '  had  a  way  of  presenting  a 
tangle  of  technicalities.  For  the  several  States  and  even  local 
communities  make  their  own  laws  concerning  residence — and  they 
have  done  it  with  a  vengeance.  Some  require  only  6  weeks  within 
their  borders;  others  5  years.  And  residence  Is  lost  with  equal 
variation,  ranging  Irom  "6  months  willful  absence,"  to  the  vari- 
ously interpreted  "until  residence  Is  acquired  In  some  other  State." 
Even  these  rulings  serve  only  as  a  working  basis,  are  subject  to 
change  and.  sometimes,  to  the  whim  of  the  authorizing  agency. 
Thus  it  was  that  a  letter  from  one  small  Texas  community  read: 
"They're  nice  people  and  they  have  lived  here  a  long  time.  But 
times  are  hard  and  we  can't  authorize  their  return  unless  we  get 
a  rain  In  the   next  month." 

And  time  after  time  families  have  come  to  me  asking  to  get 
home  and  been  startled  to  find  that  they  have  no  home.  The 
urge  to  remain  self-sufficient,  which  has  prompted  them  to  move 
on  to  new  and  untried  fields  when  their  ov/n  small  world  col- 
lapsed, has  robbed  them  of  their  once-established  residence  In  the 
home  community.  Unaware  of  residence  laws,  they  have  followed 
the  American  tradition  of  searching  for  greener  fields,  and  found 
themselves  disowned  as  a  result.  According  to  the  statistics  they 
are  part  of  the  army  of  aimless  wanderers.  But  they  Insist  their 
wanderings  have  not  been  aimless.  One  Oklahoma  farmer  stated 
it  bluntly:  "I'd  'a'  been  better  off."  he  said,  "to  have  applied  for 
relief  before  I  left  Oklahoma.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  out  on 
my  own." 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  problems  of  the  transients.  Beset 
with  all  of  the  consequences  of  business  recession,  natural  catas- 
trophes, and  family  and  health  problems,  they  emerge  as  a  group 
who  have,  at  least,  attempted  some  positive  action  to  counteract 
the  situation  In  which  they  found  themselves.  And  they  have  en- 
countered new  obstacles  In  the  way  of  complex  residence  laws  and 
bewildering  hostility  and  public  censure. 

But  what  of  the  problem  in  relation  to  the  community?  What 
of  Los  Angeles,  for  instance?  Suppose  she  offers  a  haven  for  all.  It 
Is  estimated  that  100.000  In  need  of  employment  entered  the  State 
by  automobile  alone  In  1938.  Can  California,  already  staggering 
under  heavy  problems  of  her  own,  be  expected  to  shoulder  all  ot 
the  additional  problems  attracted  by  her  climate?  And  If  Cali- 
fornia cannot,  then  who  can? 

Present  methods  of  rendering  assistance,  based  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  community  of  residence,  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  English  poor  laws,  designed  to  repress  a  growing  tendency  to 
migrate.  Even  before  1929  their  Inadequacies  were  becoming  ap- 
parent due  to  the  Increased  mobility  of  popvilatlon  demanded  by 
an  expanding  Industrial  system.  But  thriving  communities  were 
willing  to  "stretch  a  point"  for  potentially  solvent  newcomers  and 
the  manpower  demanded  by  their  busy  factories.  With  the  depres- 
sion and  mounting  relief  loads,  however,  came  a  revival  of  the  strict 
Interpretation  of  community  responsibility,  and  the  transient  prob- 
lem emerged.  ^^     ,     ^     ^   , 

Just  how  far  does  community  responsibility  extend?  Is  It  ful- 
filled in  meeting  the  bare  subsistence  requirements  of  Its  citizens, 
while  It  urges  them  blandly  to  "get  another  Job"?  Action  taken  by 
citizens  of  Manchester.  N.  H.,  is  to  the  point.  Manchester  was  a 
one-Industry  town  Every  citizen  of  the  community,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  was  dependent  upon  the  pay  roll  at  the  Amoskeag  Mills. 
When  hard  times  came,  he  could  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  mills  would  open  up  again.  Then  came  the  staggering  an- 
nouncement—the mills  were  closing,  never  to  reopen.  In  one 
stroke  hundreds  of  potential  transients  were  created.  But  Man- 
chester determined  otherwise.  All  possible  resources  of  the  town 
were  pooled  to  purchase  the  mill  buildings.  And  within  them, 
gradually,  have  developed  industries  varying  In  character,  building 
for  many  markets. 

If  every  community  could  command  such  resources  In  the  form 
of  civic  spirit  and  the  necessary  funds,  large  numbers  of  transients 
would  never  "leave  home."  But  this  Is  not  always  possible.  The 
drought  areas  are  also  one-Industry  communities.  From  these  de- 
pleted districts  thousands  of  families  have  migrated.  Can  these 
drought-ridden  communities  be  held  entirely  responsible  for  caring 
for  all  the  victims  of  the  unwavering  sun?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
sere  grain  fields,  the  dried  cattle  bones,  the  abandoned  villages  of 
the  plains. 
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Speaking  before  the  anmtal  meeting  of  the  United  States  Con- 
fere^c^  m  Mayors  In  W.^hington.  D  C .  in  1937.  former  Mayor 
mnk  Shaw  of  Lo«  Anpelo,  said:  "Any  attempts  at  solution  on 
Srpart''o7  the  sep.uat':.  States  will  ^/--'f  ^'ly'"-'^*  .«  ^""i 
of    reprisals    that    wUl    only    complicate    the    difficulty.  ; 

Onlv  the  Federal  Government  can  rise  above  such  efforts  and  carry 
out  a  oroijram  that  will  be  at  once  effective  and  fair  to  all. 

What  U  the  fate  of  the  transient  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Oov.'Tnenf  A  K-deral  tran:  icnt  program  born  with  the  New 
Deal  "rollapsod  In  September  1935.  for  lack  of  public  support  and 
public  funds.  In  i-solated  areas  the  Farm  Security  Admmistrat  on 
has  continued  to  concern  Itself  with  the  problem.s  within  the 
limitations  of  its  budget  by  reclaiming  drought-swept  lands  and 
assiatine  tho  dust-.strealcrd  residents  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions.  Mindful  also  of  the  refugees  from  these  ref^^ 
strumdlng  to  find  themselves  in  new  lands.  It  has  established 
mleratory  labor  camps  offering  sanitation,  medical  care  and  some 
hope  of  rcestabllshmrnt  on  small  plots  of  their  own;  their  small 
inrome  as  "pickers-  In  the  grrat  fruit  orchards  and  vcgetabR 
fields  of  the  large-scale  farming  Interests,  supplemented  by  a  cow 
^und  a  small  garden  plot  of  their  own.  Hcartenini?  as  the  results 
have  been,  they  are  limited  both  by  lack  of  funds  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  the 
mlgranus.  desperate  as  they  are.  are  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
transient  problem  _  -to 

To  date  the  most  comprehensive  m^astire  before  Conere.iS  is 
the  Vooihls  bill,  which  attempts  not  only  to  meet  ^h^-  immediate  , 
need  by  federal  grants-in-aid.  but  propost^s  to  straighten  the  \ 
taneled  mass  of  residence  laws  by  stipulating;  that  benefiting 
State*  shall  have  residence  requirements  of  not  to  exceed  3  \ean.. 
of  which  21  months  must  show  self-su£Bclency  on  the  part  of  the 
family.  Further.  It  requires  that  rcsld  nee  cannot  be  lost  in  one 
State  until   it  has  been  acquired  In  another. 

The  fate  of  this  bill-  introduced  In  the  la.st  three  sessions  of 
Congress— is  significant.  Congress,  as  a  whole,  has  shown  pro- 
found lack  of  Interest  In  this  or  any  other  attompt  to  formulate 
som->  adequate  transient  legislation.  In  the  first  place,  transients 
cant  vote  and  any  efforts  on  their  behalf  must  be  ba-sed  on  a 
pur^lv  humanitarian  basis  In  the  second  place.  Congressmen. 
faced' with  the  problem,  have  represented  too  effectively  the  atti- 
tudes of  their  own  overburdened  districts.  One  Texas  Represen- 
tative says  "Let  the  Texans  go  to  California.  Wove  more  than 
we  can  handle  In  Trxxs  without  them."  This,  in  general,  Is  the 
attitude  of  most  Coneressmen-  and  their  constituents — In  the 
States   from   whloh   jx-ople   are  migrating. 

And  what  of  the  States  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  problem? 
Far  from  bring  disinterested  In  leplslatlon  which  would  attempt 
fair  and  humane  measures  for  the  transient,  they  are  actively  hos- 
tile uiiUss  they  are  able  to  dictate  the  terms.  California,  for  in- 
stance approves  of  Federal  funds,  but  revolts  when  she  mu^t 
loof'on  to  stime  ext»'nt  h»*r  strict  residence  requirements  Com- 
menting on  the  Voorhis  bill,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Fays:  "Tran- 
Blent  indlirents  are  trulv  a  Federal  responsibility  and  a  temporary 
one:  but  the  Federal  Government  should  not  permit  them  to  choose 
their  own  place  of  indigence  "  .,       ,  ^.  . 

And  thus  is  the  problem  hedged  between  the  Scylla  of  disinterest 
and  tho  Charvbdis  rf  hostility 

SiH'aklng  as  a  California  Congressman.  Mr  Voorhis  says-  Cali- 
fornia needs  Federal  aid  to  help  meet  the  nonresident  relief  problem. 
But  a  far  more  constructive  approach  from  the  standpoint  of 
California  Is  FWleral  action  to  guide.  stablllKe.  and  reduce  this  whole 
migratory  movement."  This  is  close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
For  we  cannot  forever  say  to  our  fellow  citizens.  "Stay  where  you 
are  and  starve."  Neither  can  we  expect  some  communities  to  as- 
sume the  entire  burden  either  cheerfully  or  adequately  The 
trpnalent  prtiblem  Is  part  of  everv  break-down  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem: part  of  everv  drought,  flood,  and  dust  storm.  Any  positive 
effort  toward  promoting  "the  g.-neral  welfare"  on  the  part  of  the 
smalli^st  hamlet  or  by  the  National  Government  Is  an  Important 
contributing  factor  In'  Us  solution. 

In  the  meantime  the  Imm-^diate  emergency  remains.  It  will  not 
be  solved  by  alarmist  headlines,  or  even  entirely  by  enlightened 
legislation.  Above  everything  else,  the  transient  a.sks  to  be  re- 
(rnrded  as  a  fellow  citizen  rather  than  as  a  mass  mt^n<\ce.  He  asks 
understanding  of  his  situation  and  Its  complex  problems,  and  on 
tbat  stand  he  rests  his  case. 
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HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONEK    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1939 
Mr.  IGLESIAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance which  the  control  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  has  for  the 


United  States  of  America— which  insures  the  control  of  the 
Antillean  Archipelago  and  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— is 
shown  by  the  policy  constantly  followed  by  the  United  States 
during  the  last  third  of  the  last  century  when  said  country 
began  to  reali7e  the  importance  of  creaUng  its  hegemony  in 
the  said  sea  for  the  defense  of  its  eastern  coasts  and  also  for 
its  commercial  interests,  the  only  way  of  guaranteeing  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  passage  of  the  Canal  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  be 
insured  only  by  the  efficiency  of  battleships  and  the  bases 
of  our  islands  and  lands  near  the  outlet  of  the  Canal,  where  a 
permanent  service  of  vigilance  and  control  should  be  estab- 
lished; and  the  battleships  are  going  to  be  armed  and 
maintained  only  by  the  United  States.  Congress  has  already 
pa.ssed  measures  to  organize  the  service  of  national  defense 
of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  vigilance  and 
control. 

Only  Puerto  Rico  as  a  Territory  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  is 
in  a  position  fully  to  live  in  common  with  the  United  States. 
As  it  appears,  the  admission  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  confederacy 
as  a  free  and  sovereign  State  would  be  the  first  step  in  the 
attainment  of  the  high  ideal  which  we  maintain  for  Puerto 
Rico,  which  in  historical  prestige,  in  ethical  values,  in  spiritual 
exquisiteness.  or  in  material  resources  can  be  considered  a 
great  possibility  to  reach  the  standing  of  a  prosperous  State 
of  the  Republic. 

Tiue  "Monroeism"  consists  in  making  friends,  in  gaining 
good  will,  and  in  making  converts.    Right  intentions,  honest 
actions,  a  straight  road,  and  noble  ideals— that  is  the  clear, 
defined  policy  that  the  President  has  recommended  and  fol- 
lowed: and  in  that  sense,  and  believing  that  the  policy  which 
the  President  was  advocating  will  be  the  appropriate  policy 
which  the  United  States  may  follow  in  the  fului'e,  there  may 
come  forth  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  as  by  magic,  not  a  new 
,  image  cr  representation  of  its  personality  but  its  own  true 
I  self,  and  its  own  essential  and  genuine  rights,  must,  above  all, 
lift  Puerto  Rico  to  the  category  of  a  free  and  sovereign 
State  of  the  Union,  under  conditions  equal  to  those  of  the 
other  States.    It  also  greatly  concerns  Puerto  Rico  that  its 
final  status — implying  always  a  more  or  less  ample  grant, 
'  a  "state  of  being,"  which  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people— be  statehood;  that  is,  to  become  an 
entity  wh'.ch  acts. 

A  memorandum  has  been  received  which  is  self-cxp'ana- 
tory.  as  follows: 

Mtmorandum  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico  in 
Washington.  D  C.  Hon.  Santiago  Iglesias.  and  to  the  President 
OF  the  Senate  of  Puebto  Rico,  Hon.  Rafael  Martinkz  Nadal 

Mat  31.  1939. 

I — fiscal  political  status 

The  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  performance  of  Its  duty 
and  exercising  the  right  of  the  people  It  represents:  according  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  democracy  Informing  the  traditions 
and  life  of  the  American  people,  and  inspired  by  pure  sentiments 
of  human  dignitv.  desires  that  Puerto  Rico  become  a  State  and 
be  admitted  to  the  American  Union  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  Federal  States. 

Toward  the  realization  of  such  political  status,  we  reiterate  the 
petition  formallv  made  to  Congress  through  concurrent  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  In  the  regular 
session  of  1934,  to  wit.  that  legislation  be  adopted  by  Congress 
authorizing  our  people  to  frame  Its  own  State  constitution,  which 
shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  United  States  Congress 
after  iU  ratification  by  the  electoral  body  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
which  it  shall  be  submitted  through  a  plebiscite  for  such  pur- 
pose The  result  of  said  plebiscite  shall  be  certified  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  proper  purposes. 

n immediate    lieerahzing    reforms    to    the    present    antonomic 

regime   of   PUERTO  RICO 

Until  such  time  as  the  above-mentioned  political  status  Is 
definitely  established  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  is  the  genuine  representation  of  our  people,  de- 
mands an  immediate  liberalizing  reform  of  the  autonomic  regime 
of  uovernment  as  now  enjoyed  by  this  Island,  petitioning  Congress. 
as  it  U  hereby  petitioned,  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Puerto 
i    Rico,  approved  on  March  2,  1917,  as  follows: 
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One:  That  sections  12  and  13  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  March  2,  1917.  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.   12.  That  the  supreme  executive  power  shall  be  vested   In 
an  executive  oflScer,  whose  official  title  shall  be  the  Governor  of 
Puerto   Rico.      He    shall    be    appointed    by    the    President,   by    and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  hold  his  office  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  until  his  successor  is  chosen  and 
qualified.     He  shall   have   general   supervision   and    control    of   all 
the  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  government   In  Puerto  Rico, 
BO  far  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and 
shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia.    He  may  grant  pardons 
and    reprieves   and   remit   fines   for    offenses   against   the   laws   of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  respites  for  all  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the 
United   States   until   the   decision  of   the   President   can   be  ascer- 
tained, and  may  veto  any  legislation  enacted  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided.   He  shall  commission  all  officers  that  he  may  be  authorized 
to  appoint.     He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
the   laws  of  Puerto  Rico   and  of   the   United   States   applicable  In    j 
Puerto  Rico,  and  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  he  may  call  upon 
the  commanders  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United    ' 
States  In  the  island,  summon  the  posse  comltatus,  or  call  on  the    j 
militia,  to  prevent  or  suppress  lawless   violence.   Invasion,   insur-    [ 
rectlon,  or  rebellion,  and  he  may.  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,    ; 
or  imminent  danger  thereof,  when  the  public  safety   requires   it.    ; 
Eu.-^pend   the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or   place  the 
Island   cr  anv   part   thereof  under  martial   law   until   communica- 
tion can  be  had  with  the  President  and  the  President's  decision 
therein  made  known.    He  shall  annually,  and  at  such  other  times 
as   he   may  be   required,   make   official   report   of   the   transactions 
of  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  Executive  Department  of 
the   Government   of   the   United   States   to   be   designated    by   the 
President  as  herein  provided,  and  his  said  annual  report  shall  be 
transmitted    to   Congress,    and    he   shall   perform    such    additional 
duties  and  functions  as  may,  in  pursuance  of  law,  be  delegated  to 
him   by  the  President. 

'At  the  general  election  to  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  year 
1940.  and  thereafter  at  each  general  election,  the  qualified  electors 
of  Puerto  Rico  shall  elect  the  Governor,  who  shall  qualify  as  such 
on  the  first  Monday  of  January  of  the  succeeding  year;  and  upon 
such  qualification  the  office  of  the  appointed  Governor  shall  cease 
and  terminate.  A  Lieutenant  or  Vice  Governor  shall  also,  at  such 
time,  be  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years,  under  like  conditions.  He 
Bhall  act  as  Governor  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  temporary  absence 
or  removal,  resignation,  or  disability  of  the  Governor,  and  shall 
exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Governor 
during  such  vacancy,  disability,  or  absence.  The  Lieutenant  or 
Vice  Governor  shall  be  the  ex  officio  president  of  the  senate  and  shall 
receive  such  salary  as  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  may  determine. 
The  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant  or  Vice  Governor  thus  elected 
shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  term  of  4  years  and  until  their  succes- 
Bcrs  have  been  elected  and  shall  have  qualified 

"The  elected  Governor  herein  provided  for  may  be  Impeached  by 
the  insular  house  of  representatives,  and  on  trial  by  the  insular 
senate  may  be  removed  bv  a  two-thirds  vote  of  that  body  for  any 
Impeachment  cause.  Judgment  In  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  in  Puerto  Rico; 
but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
indictment,  trial.  Judgment,  and  punishment  according  to  law. 

"Sec.  13.  That  the  following  executive  departments  are  hereby 
created:  A  department  of  Justice,  the  head  of  which  shall  be 
designated  as  the  attorney  general:  a  department  of  finance,  the 
head  of  which  shall  be  designated  as  the  treasurer;  a  department 
of  the  interior,  the  head  of  which  shall  be  designated  as  the  com- 
missioner of  the  interior:  a  department  of  education,  the  head  of 
which  shall  be  designated  as  the  commissioner  of  education:  a  de- 
partment of  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  head  of  which  shall  be 
designated  as  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  a 
department  of  labor,  the  head  of  which  shall  be  designated  as  the 
commissioner  of  labor;  a  department  of  health,  the  head  of  which 
Bhall  be  designated  as  the  commissioner  of  health:  and  a  de- 
partment of  social  welfare,  the  head  of  which  shall  be  designated 
as  the  commissioner  of  social  v;elfare. 

"The  heads  of  deoartments  shall  be  appointed  by  the  elected 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of 
Puerto  Rico,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  and  until  their  successors 
are  appointed  and  qualified,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  elected 
Governor. 

"Heads  of  departments  shall  reside  In  Puerto  Rico  during  their 
official  incumbency. 

"The  heads  of  departments  shall  collectively  form  a  council  to 
the  Governor,  known  as  the  executive  council.  They  shrill  per- 
form under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Governor  the  duties 
hereinafter  prescribed  or  which  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by 
lav;  and  such  other  duties  not  inconsistent  with  law  as  the 
Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  may  assign  to 
them;  and  they  shall  make  annual  and  such  other  reports  to 
the  Governor  as  he  may  require,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  executive  department  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  be  designated  by  the  President  as  h?rein  provided:  Provided, 
That  the  duties  herein  impcsi^d  upon  the  heads  of  departments 
shall  not  carry  with  them  additional  compensation." 


Two:  That  section  29  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Pxierto  Rico  ap- 
proved March  2,  1917,  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  29.  The  next  election  In  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  held  the 
5th  day  of  November  1940.  At  such  election  there  shall  be  chosen 
senators,  representatives,  two  Resident  Commissioners  to  the 
United  States,  as  herein  provided.  Thereafter  the  elections  shall 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
beginning  with  the  year  1944.  and  every  4  years  thereafter." 

Three:  That  the  first  and  fifteenth  paragraphs  of  section  34  of 
the  organic  act  of  Puerto  Rico,  approved  March  2,  1917,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  34.  That  the  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  shall  be,  as  to 
acts,  'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,"  and  as  to 
Joint  resolutions.  'Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico.' 
Except   as   hereinafter   provided,   bills   and   Joint   resolutions   may 
originate    in    either    House.     The    Governor    shall    submit    at    the 
opening  of  each  regular  session  of  the  legislature  a  budget  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  which  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  ensuing 
annual  appropriation  bill.     Said  appropriation   bill  shall   emtfrace 
the  estimated  receipts  and  expenses  hereinafter  provided.     No  bill 
shall  become  a  law  until  it  be  passed  In  each  hou.se  by  a  majority 
yea-and-nay  vote  of  all  the  members  belonging  to  such  house  and 
entered  upon  the  Journal  and  be  approved  by  the  Governor  within 
10  days  thereafter.     If   when  a  bill  that  has  been   passed  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  Governor  for  his  signature,  he  approves  th?  same, 
he  shall  sign  it-   or  if  not,  he  shall  return  It  with  his  objections 
to  the  house  In  which  it  originated,  which  house  shall  enter  his 
objections  at  large  on  .ts  Journal  and  proceed  to  reconsider  It.     If 
after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  that 
house  !=hall  agree  to  pa.ss  the  same  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with 
the  objections  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of 
that  house.  It  shall  become  law  the  same  as  If  It  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor.     The  vote  of  each  house  shall  be  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  members  voting  for  and  against 
shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal.     If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  Governor  within  10  days  (Sundays  excepted)   after  It  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him,  it  shall  be  a  law  In  like  manner  as  if  he 
had  signed  it,  unless  the  legislature  by  adjournment  prevents  Its 
return,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  a  law  If  signed  by  the  Governor 
within  30  days  after  receipt  by  him;  otherwise,  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 
All  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  section  23  of 
this  act,  which  hereby  reserves  the  power  and  authority  to  annul 
the  same.     If  at  the  termination  of  any  fiscal  year  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  shall  not  have  been  made,  the  several  sums  appropriated 
in  the  last  appropriation  bills  for  the  objects  and  purposes  therein 
specified,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  reapproprlated  item  by  Item,  and  until  the  legislature  shall 
act   in   such   behalf   the   treasurer   may.   with   the   advice   of   the 
Governor,  make  the  payments  necessary  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said." 

"The  general  appropriation  bill  shall  embrace  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts as  determined  by  the  treasurer  of  Puerto  Rico,  consistent 
with  the  existing  sources  of  income  and  the  revenue  laws  which 
the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  may  pass,  and  all  appropriations  for 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
departments  and  agencies,  dependencies,  commissions,  or  bodies 
of  the  Insular  government,  and  for  the  payment  of  Interest  on  the 
public  debt.  It  shall  also  embrace  appropriations  for  the  works 
and  services  which,  due  to  their  nature  and  urgency,  should  be 
carried  out  and  rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  to  which  said 
appropriation  bill  refers.  All  other  appropriations  shall  be  made 
by  separate  bills,  each  embracing  but  one  subject." 

Fourth.  That  section  40  of  the  organic  act  of  Puerto  Rico,  ap- 
proved March  2,  1917,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  lead 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  40.  That  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  In  the  supreme 
court,  composed  of  a  chief  Justice  and  six  associate  Justices,  and 
In  the  other  courts  and  tribunals  now  established  and  in  opera- 
tion under  and  by  virtue  of  existmg  laws.  The  Jurisdiction  of 
said  supreme  court  and  other  courts  and  tribunals,  and  the  form 
of  procedure  in  them,  and  the  various  officers  and  attaches  thereof, 
shall  also  continue  to  be  as  now  provided  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law:  Provided,  however.  That  the  chief  Justice  and  associate 
Justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  elected 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  have  au- 
thority from  time  to  time  as  it  may  see  fit,  not  inconsistent  with 
this  act,  to  organize,  modify,  or  rearrange  the  courts  and  their 
Jurisdiction  and  procedure,  except  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  Puerto  Rico." 

Fifth.  That  the  organic  act  of  Puerto  Rico,  spproved  March  2. 
1917.  be  amended  granting  authority  to  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  fix  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  heads  of  departments  and 
the  number  and  titles  thereof. 

Respectfully  submitted.  

The  Puerto  Rican  Legislative  Joint  Committei, 
Celestino  Iriahte. 
Miguel  Garcia  Mendez, 
Bolivar  Pagan, 
Lino  Pasbo  Riveba. 
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Address  of  the  Postmaster  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19,  1939 


ADDRESS   OP   HON.   JAMES    A    FARLEY.    MAY    20. 


1939 


Mr  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  ths  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley.  Postmaster  General  of 
the  Unit^  States,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Young  Democrats  of 
San  Francisco.  Inc..  at  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  on  Saturday. 
May  20,  1939. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 
"~~ Visiting  California  has  become  a  kind  of  habit  with  me  and,  I 
may  add.  a  very  pleasant  one,  Indetd.  .    ...w      , 

While  here  a  coup'p  of  ve.Ub  au-o  I  had  the  opportunity  to  thank 
the  good  people  of  th*"  Stato  for  the  splendid  way  In  which  they 
rallied  to  the  Dcmix:ratic  cause  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1936. 
At  the  time  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  com- 
plete the  picture  by  electing  a  Democrat  to  the  Governors  chair  at 
Sacramento. 

The  voters  responded  with  customary  California  courtesy,  and 
I  am  now  happy  to  congratulate  you  In  person  on  the  election  of 
ray  good  friend,  Culbor't  L  Olscm.  to  the  governorship:  and  my 
goi:d  friend.  Shebidan  Downey,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  The 
pclltlcdl  climate  of  CaUrornia  has  proved  to  be  all  that  its  admirers 
said  It  was.  ,    ,     . 

ThU  is  a  fine  forum  for  the  discussion  of  current  political  prob- 
lems, because  the  people  of  Vac  far  West  have  always  been  noted 
for  their  progressive  and  liberal  attitude  on  public  questions.  They 
are  not  afraid  of  an  Idea  simply  because  It  Is  new,  and  they  are 
not  afraid  to  root  out  old  Ideas  and  customs  when  experience  has 
shown  them  to  bo  usehnjs  and  out  of  date.  They  know  that  gov- 
ernment must  adapt  Itself  to  changing  times  and  changing  condi- 
tions or  elFe  pay  the  penalty. 

I  came  here  primarily  to  vLslt  the  San  Francisco  Worlds  Pair. 
the  beauties  and  attractions  of  which  are  proving  a  magnet  for 
unttTld  thousands  of  people  who  never  before  had  the  pleasure  of 
▼lewmg  this  part  of  the  country.  The  organization  of  Young  Demo- 
crat' very  kindly  Inv.ted  me  to  l>e  present  at  tonight's  meeting, 
and  as  polities  l.s  never  out  ct  season.  I  wns  happy  to  accept  The 
strength  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  recent  years  has  been  due  In 
large  measure  to  the  support  of  young  voters,  and  one  of  the 
major  alms  of  the  party  leadership  Is  to  Justify  this  confidence  and 
to  insure   us  contlnmince. 

The  United  States,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been  going 
through  a  trying  period  of  adjustment  In  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  Tliis  condition  was  not  a  creation  of  the  administra- 
tion new  In  power  at  Washington,  On  the  contrary,  it  was  handed 
down  as  a  form  of  unwelcome  heritage  from  the  administration 
whicli  preceded  it.  The  people  of  the  Nation  turned  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  guidance  and  leadership  because  the  last  Republican 
adnilni.«itration  was  either  unwilling  to  face  realities  or  unable  to 
point  the  way  out  of  these  dlfflcultlVs 

The  task  of  clearing  away  the  wreckage  and  then  rebuilding  is 
never  an  easy  one.  Tlie  new  edifice  docs  rot  .spring  up  overnight  as 
if  by  magic — Its  construction  Is  the  fruit  of  patience,  wise  under- 
standing of  the  problems  involved,  and  long  hours  of  unremitting 
toll.  For  more  than  6  years  now  the  Roosevelt  administration  has 
been  engaged  at  the  labor  of  rebuilding.  During  all  this  time  a 
lusty  chorus  of  disapproval  has  come  from  those  who  wanted  to 
discourage  the  builders.  Disaster  w^as  predicted  as  each  new  st-'p 
was  taken.  Some  people,  you  know,  love  to  believe  that  the  worst 
Is  about  to  happen.  Yet  despite  the  clamor  of  the  defeatists,  the 
work  has  gone  on  until  ttxlay  It  may  be  honestly  said  that  the 
United  States  Is  In  the  strongest  position  of  any  nation  In  the  world. 
We  have  problems  to  be  met,  of  course,  but  these  fade  Into  relative 
Insigmflcance  when  placed  beside  the  dangers  and  the  trials  that 
t)eset  other  lands  and  other  peoples.  The  United  States  has  moved 
resolutely  forward  under  a  gallant  President  to  do  the  things  that 
had  to  be  done.  The  necessary  steps  may  have  caused  Incon- 
venience to  some  Individuals  who  felt  happier  under  the  old  regime, 
but  good  fortune  often  hides  Itself  under  a  disguise.  If  the  fault 
finders  would  forget  about  their  own  personal  discomforts  for  a 
while  they  might  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  the  destiny  of  the 
country  has  not  been  In  weaker  hands. 

The  Roosevelt  admrinistraiion  has  based  Its  policies  on  common- 
sense  principles  that  should  appeal  to  every  right-minded  person 
who  has  a  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  The  adminis- 
tration has  had  two  compelling  objectives — to  conserve  natural 
resources,  and.  above  all.  to  conserve  human  beings.  President 
Roosevelt  has  never  ce:\sed  to  bring  home  to  the  American  people 
the  homely  fact  that  a  nation  which  tolerates  continuing  injtxstice 
to  millions  of  worthy  citizens  is  gambling  on  its  own  existence. 


Human  llve-^  may  be  blighted  and  destroyed  in  destructive  warfare 
or  'hey  may  fall  the  vlctlnis  of  an  unjust  economic  system.  There 
were  too  manv  lives  being  sacrificed  to  an  Industrial  system  that 
was  cut  of  crder  and  badly  In  need  of  repair  when  the  present 
administration  took  office.  There  were  too  many  people  living  on 
the  verge  of  oovertv  and  ruin  because  waterpower  resources  went 
undevelc{)ed  and  dust  storms  and  erosion  laid  waste  the  soil  while 
the  Federal  Government  did  nothing  about  It 

Now  there  are  two  ways  to  meet  an  unwelcome  situation  in  pol.t- 
ical  affairs  The  first  is  to  turn  away  end  do  nothing.  In  the  pious 
hope  that  time  and  nature  will  effect  a  cure  Tlie  second  method 
us  to  look  at  the  problem  with  candid  eyes,  measure  the  extent  of 
the  damage  and  thm  proceed  to  correct  It  with  the  best  tools  that 
arc  available  President  Roosevelt  chose  the  latter  course,  because 
he  believed  that  a  courageous  attack  was  far  more  typical  of  the 
American  spirit  than  a  spineless  surrender.  His  purpose  was  not 
to  add  a  blow-out  patch  that  might  keep  the  economic  machine 
running  on  even  keel  for  a  few  nrcre  miles,  but  to  bring  at)out  a 
thorough  overhauling  that  would  preserve  the  machine  for  many 
more  years  of  useful  service. 

This  Job  the  President  has  done  ably  and  well,  and  the  proof  or 
his  accomplishment  lies  In  the  grudging  acceptance  of  his  doctrine 
by  the  very  Individuals  who  protested  In  the  loudest  tones.  The 
fact  Is  that  not  a  single  outstanding  political  opponent  has  had  the 
hardihood  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  Roosevelt  measures.  They 
tried  to  block  the  enactment  cf  these  reform;,  not  for  the  public 
good  but  in  the  furtherance  of  their  ov,'n  selfl-sh,  partisan  motives. 
They  denounced  social  security  as  a  menace  to  the  country's  fiscal 
structure  they  opposed  regulation  of  the  stock  market;  they  tried 
to  halt  the  insurance  oi  bank  deposits:  and  they  opposed  every 
attempt  to  lift  the  buying  power  of  the  farmers. 

They  are  still  fundamentally  opposed  to  these  healthy  reforms, 
but  m  the  face  of  overwhelming  public  approval,  they  have  come 
to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  It  would  be  politically  unhealthy 
to  urge  their  repeal. 

This  attitude  of  obstruction,  which  has  been  the  only   visible 
sign  of  Republican  statesmanship   In   the  last   few  years,   had  an 
ironic  twist  Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago     In  the  light  of  experience. 
President  Roosevelt  recommended  to  Congress  a  number  of  changes 
which  he  felt  would  Improve  the  worklQgs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  one  of  the  most  humane  pieces  of  legislation  ever  placed  on 
the  statute  books  by  this  or  any  other  administration.     A  leading 
Republican  spokesman,  frequently  mentioned  as  a  {jossible  O.  O.  P. 
standard  bearer  in  1940.  Immediately  announced  to  the  public  that 
the  Chief  Executive  had  yielded  at  last  to  popular  pressure  and  had 
gone  over  bag  and  baggage  to  the  Republican  position.     This  state- 
ment was  very  fittingly  distributed   through  the  medium  of   the 
Republic:m  National  Committee.     The  eminent  Senator  who  spon- 
sored the  statement  apparently  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
publican Committee  had  carried  on  a  cruel  and  furious  campaign 
to  discredit  and  uproot  the  whole  Social  Security  Act  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  1936  campaign.     I  feel  sure  you  recall  that  unlair  and 
unfortunate   attempt   to  deceive   the   public,  even   if   the   Senator 
did  suffer  such  an  amaz.ng  lapse  of  memory.     In  the  face  of  the 
record,   do   you   think   the   Republican    leaders   honestly   wish    to 
Improve  the  workings  of  social  security,  or  do  they  harbor  a  secret 
desire  to  rip  It  apart  and  toss  the  discarded  shreds  on  the  scrap 
heap?     How  long  do  you  think  any  of  these  basic  reforms  would 
remain  In  effect   If  the  reactionai-y  forces  succeeded   In   cKmbing 
Into  power  once  again? 

It  Is  always  easy  to  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  to  offer  advice  and 
criticism  to  these  who  have  been  given  a  difficult  asslanment  to 
carry  out  We  have  learned  from  recent  events  In  Europe  that  when 
a  dishonest  deed  is  about  to  be  done  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  find 
an  excute  for  doing  so,  even  if  It  fails  to  convince  anyone  but  the 
individual  who  offers  it.  By  the  same  token  it  is  always  easy  tor 
those  who  oppcse  progress  and  reform  to  find  an  excuse  for  doln? 
so.  They  never  come  out  openly  and  say  what  they  really  think — 
that  the  Government  should  let  the  farmer,  the  workingman,  and 
'  the  unemployed  take  care  of  themselves.  If  they  can.  The  tactics 
of  obstruction  are  always  clothed  In  plausible  raiment  and  offered 
to  the  public  on  the  high  ground  of  patriotism. 

Although  a  hailstorm  of  denunciation  has  been  directed  against 

i    every  action  taken  by  the  administration  now  In  power,  the  truth 

Is  that  the  past  6  years  has  been  a  period  of  Imperishable  gain  for 

the  United  States.     Old  wrongs  and  abuses  that  should  have  been 

cured  long  ago  have  been  rooted  out  of  the  economic  system.     The 

Ideal  of  America  as  a  land  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  has  been 

recaptured  and  democracy  has  been  vindicated  by  the  simple  process 

of  making  it  work. 

]       Our  Republican  friends,  of  course,  remain  dissatisfied.     They  have 

established  themselves  as  champion  Monday  morning  quarterbacks 

t   and  bleacher  managers.     Ignoring  the  many  fine  things  that  have 

been  accomplished,  concerning  which  they  find  it  wise  to  be  silent, 

they  point  to  the  problems  that  remain  and  demand  tc  know  why 

they  haven't  been  solved.     The  obvious  answer  Is.  why  didn't  they 

solve  them  when  they  were  In  authority?     Every  single  sore  spot 

,    that  now  troubles  the  Nation  had  its  inception  and  grew  to  maturity 

In  the  12  years  of  Republican  misrule  that  took  place  before  1933. 

And  please  remember  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 

of   cure.     Had   these   sore  spots   been   treated   earlier   the   task   of 

removing  them  would  be  far  easier  than  it  Is  today. 

A  very  distinguished  neighbor  of  yours.  Mr,  Herbert  Hoover.  Is 
badly  upset  because  the  National  Budget  is  temporarily  otit  of 
balance.  If  that  is  really  a  calamity,  why  did  the  Palo  Alto  states- 
man fail  to  balance  It  while  he  was  in  office?  He  left  the  White 
Hotise  with  a   distressing  series   of   red   marks   on   Uncle    Sam's 
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books  after  what  has  amusingly  been  described  as   12  years  of 
Republican  prosperity. 

No  honest  man  would  attempt  to  underestimate  the  seriousness 
of  the  agricultural  problem.  No  honest  man  would  attempt  to 
underestimate  the  problem  of  unemployment.  These  are  two 
more  unwelcome  hangovers  from  the  era  of  Republican  misrule. 
The  only  difference  is  that  this  administration  Is  making  a 
genuine  and  sincere  effort  to  correct  these  evils  at  their  source — a 
policy  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  half-hearted  and  meaningless 
efforts  that  were  put  forth  by  the  preceding  regime. 

The  Republicans  faced  the  same  problems  that  exist  today  when 
they  were  in  office  a  decade  ago.  They  had  nothing  to  offer  then 
as  corrective  meastires.  and  they  have  nothing  to  offer  now.  They 
have  not  moved  an  Inch  from  the  position  they  occupied  on  public 
questions  during  the  disastrous  period  of  Mr.  Hoover's  reign. 
The  only  statesmanlike  leadership  this  country'  has  known  in  our 
generation  has  come  from  President  Roosevelt,  and  every  con- 
structive measure  of  his  administration  has  been  opposed  by  the 
full  weight  of  the  Republican  Party, 

It  is  an  old  custom  In  politics,  when  a  party  wishes  to  cover 
up  Its  own  shortcomings,  to  manufacture  an  Issue  that  will  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  public.  This  Is  a  period  of  chaos  and 
upheaval  In  world  affairs  and  the  Chief  Executive  has  been  com- 
pelled to  grapple  with  a  series  of  foreign  problems  of  unprec- 
edented magnitude.  The  whole  of  civilization  has  been  trembling 
at  the  fear  of  another  general  war.  Every  realistic  person,  who 
Is  ready  to  face  facts,  knows  this  to  be  true.  And  yet,  only 
recently,  another  distinguished  Republican  Senator,  also  mentioned 
as  a  probable  j^arty  standard  beare'-.  gravely  announced  that  the 
supposed  crisis  was  merely  an  Invention  of  the  President  to  take 
the  public  mind  off  domestic  questions. 

If  the  Senator  really  believed  his  own  words,  then  he  mtist  have 
convinced  himself  that  every  newspaper  and  every  radio  station 
In  the  United  States  had  Joined  In  this  conspiracy  with  the  Chief 
Executive  to  hoax  the  American  people.  His  charge  was  so 
ridiculous  that  even  the  most  biased  Republican  organs  advised 
the  Senator  to  forget  about  It  and  try  something  else.  From  other 
quarters,  the  charge  has  come  that  the  Chief  Executive  wants  to 
lead  us  Into  war  because  he  has  the  courage  to  raise  his  voice 
against  violence  and  International  wrongdoing,  a  policy  pursued 
by  nearly  every  one  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  in  the  White 

House.  ^   ^^ 

I  have  known  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  many  years,  and  there  is  no 
individual  to  whom  I  would  rather  trust  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  United  States  in  these  dangerous  times.  Dtiring  his  term 
of  office,  there  has  been  a  cruel  war  in  the  Orient,  a  war  in 
Africa,  a  destructive  civil  war  In  Spain,  and  a  number  of  border 
clashes  that  threatened  to  provoke  a  general  conflict.  In  each  one 
of  these  Instances,  American  interests  were  involved  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  Yet  the  President,  by  his  wise  and  skillful  handling 
of  these  incidents,  kept  this  country  free  of  entanglement.  Not 
a  single  American  enlisted  man  has  lost  his  life  on  foreign  soil 
under  this  administration.  They  have  not  been  chasing  around 
the  Jungles  of  Latin  America  on  questionable  military  ventures 
as  they  were  under  Republican  rule. 

For  those  who  may  be  dlsttirbed  by  the  constant  efforts  to  dis- 
credit the  motives  of  the  President  In  his  quest  for  peace.  It  may 
be  well  to  listen  to  the  words  of  a  public  figure  who  has  had 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  problems  now  facing  the  Chief 
Executive.  Mr.  Heiu-y  L.  Stimson  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Hoover.  He  occupied  that  position  when  the  rule 
of  anarchy  was  first  beginning  to  take  shape  In  international 
affairs.  Like  all  men  who  are  sincerely  patriotic,  Mr.  Stimson 
believes  that  politics  should  end  at  the  water  line. 

Instead  of  attacking  the  President's  motives  and  policies  for 
partisan  purposes,  Mr.  Stimson  has  stated  publicly  that  the  course 
now  being  pursued  Is  the  proper  one  to  follow  In  the  interests  of 
peace.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  unprejudiced  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Stimson  should  carry  far  more  weight  than  the 
opinions  of  those  gentlemen  who  like  to  believe  that  the  President 
l3  always  wrong. 

In  this  period  of  confusion  and  danger.  It  Is  well  nigh  impossible 
for  the  individual  citizen  to  appraise  correctly  what  the  President 
is  doing,  or  even  to  understand  fully  the  reasons  that  Impel  him 
to  act.  But  the  record  speaks  for  Itself  and  the  record  shows 
that  the  sacred  cause  of  peace  is  far  safer  in  his  hands  than 
it  would  be  in  the  care  of  those  who  would  like  to  convert  the 
Nation's  foreign  policy  into  a  political  plaything  for  their  own 
advantage.  A  brave  voice  raised  in  the  interest  of  peace  has  never 
led  to  war  and  it  never  will. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  called  to  power  at  a  time  of  national 
crisis  and  In  the  stirring  events  of  the  past  few  years  It  has  demon- 
strated Its  capacity  to  govern  the  country  both  wisely  and  well. 
In  four  successive  national  elections  the  party  has  been  success- 
ful because  the  voters  realized  that  no  other  party  was  equipped 
to  do  the  Job  The  responsibility  of  continuing  the  chain  tm- 
broken  rests  with  us. 

The  minority  party  Is  supposed,  under  the  American  system  of 
government,  to  prove  its  capacity  for  leadership  by  the  prudent 
use  of  the  weapon  of  opposition  while  out  of  power.  The  people 
interpret  opposition  to  mean  something  more  than  mere  obstruc- 
tion. If  the  minority  wishes  to  prerare  itself  for  the  resump- 
tion of  Federal  authority,  it  should  produce  and  train  statesmen 
who  have  a  program  of  their  own  and  the  ability  to  translate  that 
program  into  reality.  Despite  the  surface  optimism  now  showing 
in   Republican   ranks   the   truth   Is   that    the    party   has   woefully 


failed  to  produce  a  single  leader  of  national  dimensions  and  no 
one  knows  that  fact  better  than  the  Republicans  themselves. 
The  G.  O.  P.  is  Just  as  barren  of  leadership  as  It  was  when  it  sur- 
rendered the  reins  of  government  back  in  1933. 

Someone  has  very  well  said  that  the  Republicans  are  now  pray- 
ing "O  Lord!  Help  us  get  rid  of  Roosevelt  and  then  give  us  a 
Roosevelt  to  take  his  place."  The  reason  for  their  fervent  plea  is 
self-evident.  Although  they  are  unanimous  in  condemning  the 
Chief  Executive,  they  realize  inwardly  that  not  one  of  them  is 
big  enough  to  fill  his  shoes.  Each  one  of  them  fears  that  the 
other  fellow  Is  not  big  enough  to  do  the  Job.  And  so  the  great 
search  Is  on— the  search  for  a  candidate  who  has  little  or  no 
record  in  office  and  one  who,  if  he  can  be  found,  has  no  public 
record  of  any  kind.  What  they  hope  to  discover  is  a  political 
hermit  who  has  managed  to  live  through  this  vital  period  of 
world  history  without  letting  on  that  he  knew  what  was  taking 
place. 

We  face  the  election  of  1940  with  an  tmparalleled  record  of 
achievement  for  the  public  welfare.  The  Republicans  face  it  with- 
out a  leader,  a  policy,  or  a  program.  Victory  Is  within  our  grasp 
If  we  seize  the  opportunity  and  march  forward,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  towards  the  goal  that  lies  ahead.  The  trail  has  already 
been  blazed  by  the  greatest  public  leader  of  his  generation.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  triumph  of  his  principles  will 
be  a  victory  not  only  for  the  party,  but  a  victory  for  the  whole 
American  people. 
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Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  given  to  me 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to  incorporate  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  a  broadcast  made  by  me  over  station  WCSH, 
Portland,  Maine,  on  last  Saturday  evening,  June  17,  1939: 

Citizens  of  the  first  district,  during  the  past  2  weeks  many 
Incidents  of  major  significance  have  occurred  in  Washington.  The 
most  widely  publicized  of  these  was,  of  course,  the  visit  of  royalty. 
Yet  of  far  more  vital  importance  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  was 
the  action  of  Congress  in  considering  measures  designed  to  care 
for  millions  of  unfortunate  American  citizens  suffering  from  lack 
of  Jobs — lack  of  the  necessities  of  life — and  lack  of  opportunity 
ever  to  tread  the  paths  of  happiness  and  security  so  bountlftilly 
spread  before  the  feet  of  our  royal  visitors. 

This,  my  friends,  is  a  land  of  opposltes,  indeed — a  land  of  con- 
tradictions and  astonishing  eontrasts.  For,  while  our  Government 
lavishes  wealth  upon  the  entertainment  of  foreigners  elevated  to 
a  throne  by  accident  of  birth,  while  our  Government  outdoes 
itself  to  honor  visitors  amply  able  to  pay  their  own  way,  that  same 
Government  bickers  and  hedges  and  hems  and  haws,  seeking  how 
best  it  may  do  least  for  its  own  unemployed  citizens  and  how  it 
may  evade  providing  more  than  a  pauper's  pittance  in  the  name 
of  social  security  for  its  own  aged  and  helpless.  Is  there  then 
such  difference  in  the  clay  of  men  that  one — by  whim  of  cir- 
cumstance a  foreign  king — deserves  the  homage  and  the  best  otir 
Government  can  offer — the  while  another — some  lowly  American 
W.  P.  A,  worker  perchance — receives  from  his  own  Government 
the  treatment  accorded  a  pauper? 

I,  for  one,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  say  that  there  Is  no  micti 
difference  to  warrant  such  amazingly  opposite  treatment.  Both, 
in  the  eyes  of  true  Americans  are  but  men.  imbued  with  the 
same  impulses,  the  same  hopes  and  ambitions  and  desires, 
equipped  with  the  same  general  physical  characteristics,  molded 
from  the  same  common  clay.  Here  in  free  America  we  recognize 
no  kings,  no  royalty  but  the  royalty  of  free  Americanism.  Let 
any  true  American  deny  that  statement. 

In  that  same  spirit  of  what  I  believe  to  be  true  AmerlcanlEm  I 
willingly  grant  the  charm,  the  llkeableness,  the  delightful  human- 
ness  of  our  recent  royal  visitors.  Undoubtedly  they  are  very  fine 
people,  very  gracious  people,  very  kindly  people.  They  would  make 
fine  Americans — granted  that  sacred  title  so  dear  to  us  all.  As 
people.  Just  plain  common  people,  they  would  make,  no  doubt,  fine 
neighbors  and  fine  friends.  Even  as  rulers  of  an  empire,  they  remain 
fine  people  and  their  own  subjects  should  be  mighty  proud  of  them. 

I  so  express  my  opinion  that  all.  friends  and  critics  alike,  may 
know  my  true  sentiments  Insofar  as  these  royal  personages  as  himian 
beings  and  as  distinguished  visitors  are  concerned.  Never  have  I 
by  word  or  deed,  implied  otherwise,  nor  have  I  denied  their  right  to 
the  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  which  all  distinguished  visitors  are 
entitled.    Yet  there  has  been  some  minor  criticism  of  my  decision  to 
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put  the  interest*  of  my  conrtltuents.  the  busings  of  theirs^ the 
doinz  of  whch  they  sent  me  to  Congrese.  before  the  empty  hypocruBy 
Sr^kme  tli^e  off  to  kowtow  to  these  lore.gn  folks  There  has  been 
fi,^  rnnri^  even  as  there  ha«  been  an  amazing  lot  of  commenda- 
t^Tand  pra^  t^au«^  I^eh^ed.  and  frankly  said,  that  I  should 
nm  t^e  ^  mTcff  from  my  ofErlal  duties  for  such  mockery  when 
fhere^ere^  many  of  my  comtltuents  destltuU>  unemployed,  il - 
nourU^  m-housLl.  and  Ul-clothed.  so  many  of  my  own  people 
ceSiVly  seeking  salvation  from  economic  mUery  As  I  see  It  my 
Vob^s  to  dolverything  wlthm  my  power,  to  devote  aU  ol  my  time. 
to  batUe  to  relieve  my  constituents  of  that  agony. 

To  my  mind  and  let  the  critics  bawl  as  they  may  to  have 
abandoned  the  Interests  of  my  own  people  In  order  to  kowtow  to 
these  visitors,  to  have  participated  In  the  pompous  and  glittering 
and  outrai^eously  expensive  welcome  tendered  at  the  expense  of 
om- suffenri?  taxpayers. -to  my  mind,  my  friends,  that  would  have 
C^n  Sni?  Short  of  hvpocritlcal  bunkum.  As  a  ^"^e-born 
American— royalty,  the  exaltation  of  one  human  being  abo%e  his 
fellow*— the  worship  of  man  by  man.  Is  most  repugnant  to  me.  In 
this  land  of  ours  no  man  is  king.  I  serve  my  own  people,  not 
foremn  royalty.  If  this  be  such  horrible  sentiment,  such  out- 
rageous condiKTt  as  they  would  pretend,  let  my  critics  make  the 

"^^hailced  that  prior  to  the  visit  of  these  emissaries  of  good  will. 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Johnson  Act— that  act  which 
now  prohibits  war-debt  defaulters  from  borrowing  more  American 
monev  until  they  square  up  their  present  long-overdue  debts^ 
This  is  a  very  fine  law  and  has  been  keeping  us  from  being 
trimmed  araln  by  the.sc  European  war-brt-edlng  and  gold-hungry 
nations  The  chief  of  these  Is  Great  Britain.  o\*1ng  us  some  Ave 
and  a  half  billions  of  dollars.  Great  Bniain  has  refused  to  pay. 
vear  af'er  vear  after  sadder  year.  But  now— with  Europe  readied 
for  w.or— curiously  enough  Great  BriUin  suddenly  remembers 
her  debt  to  us  and  starts  talking  about  paying  It.  But  not  about 
.,,..j,„  !♦  In  full  Oh.  no!  To  quote  from  a  recent  Associated 
p.  "  -V     -Great    Britain    reiterates   her   willingness    to    discuss 

St-  'Of  her  war  debt  to  this  country  whenever  circum-stances 

are  such  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  a  satisfactory  rcsxlft  might 

Ask  yourrelve'?.  my  frlrnds.  what  Is  meant  by  a  satisfactory 
result?  A  result  satisfactory  to  whom?  To  Great  Britain,  of 
course  Meaning  another  unholy  alliance,  through  which  first, 
our  wealth  and  then  our  manhood  could  be  drawn  across  the  sea 
to  fight  anew  the  battles  of  the  wUy  diplomats.     What  man  can 

doubt  It?  ».  »    *      I 

Great  Britain  docs  not  want  to  pay  her  Just  debt;  she  wants  to    i 
settle  for  a  dime  on  a  dollar,  or  some  such  ridiculous  fraction  of 
the  whole,  to  buy  us  off  cheaply.     And  why  thJs  talk  of  settlement 
now  after  the  silence,  the  evasions,  and  exctises  of  the  long  years? 
Why  now     Because,  my  friends,  Europe  bristles  with  guns,  guns 
standing  mute,  mute  for  the  lack  of  gold.     Great  Britain  needs  us 
now.  needs  our  gold,  needs  our  industrial  and  material  backing.     Is 
not  that  the  Uuth.  and  the  whole  truth.  t)ehlnd  this  sudden  love 
Xor  us.  this  good-will  visitation,  this  display  of  Interest  in  debts  long 
ignored?     Is  the  talk  of  settlement  more  than  a  mere  attempt  to 
ivu-e  us  Into  accepting  a  penny,  and  so  tearing  down  the  protection 
of  the  Johnson  Act   and  permitting   the   wily  ones  of  Europe  to 
plunder  us  again,   to  pick  Uncle  Sams  pocket  as  they  picked   It 
22  years  ago?     What  do  you  think? 

And  so.  thinking  how  easily  this  pocket-plcklng  could  be  accom- 
plished should  this  administration  fall  for  the  schemes  and  the 
fanfare,  and  let  these  wily  ones  setUe  their  long-defaulted  debts 
for  a  picayune  token.  I  Introduced  this  amendment  to  the  Johnson 
Act  to  provide  that,  should  any  settlement  be  made,  those  debtors 
would  be  compelled  to  wait  as  long  to  borrow  as  they  waited  to  pay. 
If  they  had  raone^•  with  which  to  buUd  great  navies,  great  arma- 
ments, great  empires,  money  to  lend  to  their  neighbors,  and  money 
to  malntam  their  glory  during  aU  these  years,  surely,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  thev  had  money  with  which  to  pay  Uncle  Sam,  had  they 
but  wanted  to  be  hcnest.  They  dldn  t  pay.  They  laughed  at  Uncle 
Sam  as  the  prUe  sucker  of  all  time.  But  now.  faced  by  war,  they 
talk  of  paying.  ,»      , 

My  friends,  who  among  you  but  knows  that  this  visit  or 
royalty  was  but  a  step  in  the  unfolding  plan  of  Chamberlain  and 
other 'European  diplomat*  to  draw  this  Nation  Into  their  pit.  to 
secure  the  flnanclal  and  industrial,  and.  Inevitably  thereafter, 
the  might  of  these  United  States  to  support  them  in  the  European 
struggle  for  power  and  profits  daUy  drawing  nearer?  What 
Intelligent  man  can  doubt  It? 

Who  arnoi?;  you  remembers  that  this  same  Great  Britain,  this 
lonp-tlme  defaulter  now  seeking  our  good  wlU  and  money.  Is  the 
Groat  Britain  which  but  23  years  ago,  was  charging  us  transporta- 
tion for  every  Amerlcnn  soldier,  sailor,  and  marine  transported 
to  Etu-Qpe  to  fight  Great  Britain  s  battles  for  Great  Britain's 
pjotecUon  and  for  Great  Britain's  welfare?  Yes;  they  socked 
"m  for  every  man  we  sent  to  fight  for  them.  Yet  what  contrast 
when,  compared  to  this  charging  for  the  transportation  of  soldiers 
for  her  own  salvation,  we  scan  a  few  of  the  many  Items  of  ex- 
pense paid  by  this  Government  with  the  money  of  the  American 
people  to  make  royal  the  way  of  these  rulers  during  the  recent 
visit  the  touching  visit,  of  the  beads  of  this  same  Great  Britain. 
For  instanoe.  friends,  according  to  my  understanding,  there  was 


pjot 
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the  little  item  of  $150.  for  a  piece  of  carpeting  upon  which  the 
5?^al  feet  m^"t  trwid:  the  little  item  of  $18,000  for  reftnish Ing  the 
Presidents  reception  room  In  the  Union  Station  at  Washington. 
m^nSujTo  greet  the  guests:  the  thousands  of  doUare  spent  In 
^^thlng  the  pavement  In  front  of  that  station  so  the  feet  of  the 
emeries  might  not  stumble;  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dolS  s^em^ln  placing  guards  every  20  feet  along  the  rail^ad 
rleht-of-way  to  protect  the  royal  bodies  from  harm.  But,  above 
Si  el^  in  view  of  that  they  charged  us  to  send  them  soldiers. 
\s  the  'report  that  we  paid  for  the  railroad  expense,  for  the 
hauling  a^d  servicing  of  the  royal  train  within  our  borders. 
How  different  the  treatment  accorded  the  British  here  and  Amerl- 
ran  saviors  ETOing  over  there! 

^o  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  did  not  attend  the  glamorous  and 
KlitU^rlng  and  outrageously  costly  public  circuses  arranged  at 
fhe  ex^nse  of  the  suffering  American  people  to  honor  the  v-^slt- 
Ing  "Sitarles.  I  did  not  quit  my  desk  to  ko^^tow  and  shake 
their  f^gust  hands.  But  I  do  attend  at  every  opportunity  the 
gatherings  of  my  colleagues  intended  to  further  the  relief  of 
America's  aged  and  needy  and  unemployed— and  I  do  attend  to 
the  utmost  of  my  ability  to  the  business  of  my  constituents  of 
every  hue  and  creed  and  station.  Moreover.  I  am  ever  glad  and 
proud  to  shake  the  hand  of  any  man  in  public  office,  yes.  and 
kowtow  to  that  man.  If  he  Is  honestly  trying  to  better  the  condition 

°'iSd  ^Uowing^h'i" fanfare  of  the  royal  vlsUation.  of  the 
royal  dispensation  which  granted  the  legislators  olJh\s  ir^ 
land  the  privilege  of  touching  their  august  hands,  following  the 
Domp  and  glorv  upon  which  was  squandered  the  money  of  our 
S3e  when  those  legislators  returned  to  their  tasks,  cause  had 
I  to  marvel  at  their  reasoning  which  could  condone  such  extrava- 
eance  and  such  waste  and  yet.  In  considering  pending  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act,  could  approve  the  raising  of 
the  Federal  contribution  toward  old-age  assistance  from  $15  to  a 
munificent  $20  per  month  In  those  States  matching  that  con- 
tribution. Could  any  man  behold  a  greater  delusion,  a  more 
cruel  joke,  against  the  background  of  wealth  squandered  upon 
royal  entertainment?  What  a  sad.  sad  Jest,  my  friencs.  w-hen 
we  will  know  that  only  one  State  of  the  Union  Is  now  matching 
the  pitiful  $15  of  the  original  act.  If  they  cannot,  or  will  not 
contribute  $15.  will  they  contribute  $20?  Of  coiu-se  they  wiU 
not  And  the  very  men  accepting  such  an  amendment  knew 
that  as  well  as  do  you.  In  fact,  one  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  not  expected 
that  the  various  States  would  or  could  take  advantage  of  the 
increase.  International  frippery!  Regal  greetings  for  royalty  I 
Contrast  that  to  this  administration's  concern   for  Its  aged   and 

helpless  citizens.  ,        ^  .        .     ♦,  ^ 

After  the  fanfare  I  wondered  too  at  the  seeming  determination 
of  the  dominant  ones  in  Congress  to  turn  from  such  glittering 
squandering  of  people  s  money  and  proclaim  their  vaunted  desire 
for  economy  by  saving  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  mUllcn* 
now  reduced  to  the  existence  wage  of  the  W.  P.  A.  They  talk, 
these  dominant  ones,  of  cutting  off  these  unfortunates,  of  work 
relief  for  but  2  000,000  of  the  unemployed,  of  gradually  denying 
work  to  even  these  and  so  compcUhig  destitute  men  and  women 
to  leave  the  only  refuge  they  know,  thrusting  them  forth  to  seek 
private  employment  where  these  very  dominant  ones  themselves 
know  there  Is  no  private  employment.  They  talk  of  caring  for 
2  000  000  for  a  while.  But  what  of  the  other  10.000.000  and 
more,  of  American  imemployed?  Are  these  to  remain  unemployed, 
to  remain  pauperized,  to  remain  desperate  and  discouraged  and 
hopeless  in  a  land  men  call  the  richest  upon  the  face  of  the  globe? 
Sad  as  Is  the  fate  of  the  two  mUhons,  faced  by  Imminent  dis- 
charge from  existence  wage  jobs,  what  of  the  other  ten. 

I  have  been  criticized  in  some  quarters  becau.<;e  I  declined  to 
lend  my  approval  and  my  presence  to  the  wasteful,  the  undemo- 
cratic, the  international  complication  breeding,  squandering  ol 
the  people's  money  upon  a  welcome  to  a  king  and  queen,  because 
I  refused  to  fall  In  line  for  the  august  hand  touch  and  the  mean- 
ingless and  hypocritical  salutation.  Conscious  of  the  mockery  of 
such  legislation  &s  I  have  just  mentioned,  conscious  of  the  hypoc- 
risy of  our  treatment  of  our  own  aged  and  needy  and  imemployed 
citizens,  what  honest  man,  true  to  his  own  convictions,  could  have 
done  otherwise? 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  admire  the  charm,  the  llkeableness.  the  de- 
lightful humanness  of  our  recent  royal  visitors.  Undoubtedly  they 
are  very  fine  people,  very  gracious  people,  very  kindly  people.  But 
my  business  Is  not  to  greet  visitors  to  America,  however  regal 
such  may  be.  My  Job  is  to  take  care  of  the  business  of  my  otSce. 
to  look  after  the  Interests  of  my  constituents.  To  those  that  fear 
lest  the  prestige  of  our  proud  State  has  suffered  by  my  addiction 
to  duty,  let  me  remind  you  that  four  of  the  five  Maine  Members 
of  the  Congress  extended  to  the  royal  folk  the  hearty  welcome 
of  Maine's  people.  To  the  few  who  have  chosen  to  criticize  my 
action  in  preferring  to  do  my  duty  rather  than  to  waste  my  time 
In  hytfccritlcal  kowtowing,  let  me  say  that  I  shall  go  on,  God 
willing,  doing  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  honest  duty.  And  to  the 
many  who  have  so  kindly  expressed  their  approval  and  appreciation 
of  my  action,  please  permit  me  to  say  thanks  for  understanding. 
Until  2  weeks  from  tonight,  my  friends,  good  night  and  good 
wishes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19,  1939 


EDITORIAL    AND    ADVERTISEMENT    FROM    THE    SPRINGFIELD 

(ILL.)    REGISTER 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  number  of  occasions 
I  have  expressed  to  the  House  my  pride  in  some  of  the  good 
work  done  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  in  my  dis- 
trict. On  occasion  I  found  pride  in  extolling  the  efficiency 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  the  Peoria  district  in  Illinois,  especially 
so  in  view  of  the  criticism  directed  at  W.  P.  A.  in  other 
States  and  other  sections  of  the  country,  I  believe  it  is  a 
happy  custom  to  throw  roses  where  they  are  merited. 

The  following  statement,  which  appeared  in  a  12-inch 
4-column  advertisement  in  the  Springfield  Register,  Spring- 
field, 111.,  on  June  11,  1939,  and  attested  by  33  business  firms 
in  that  city,  is  a  source  of  real  gratification  and  high 
testimony  to  Mr.  James  F.  McElwee,  the  W.  P.  A.  director 
In  that  district,  and  to  his  staff: 

APPRECIATION 

We.  the  undersigned  merchants  of  Monroe  Street,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Streets,  wish  to  publicly  express  our  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  city  officials  and  officers  of  the  works  program — 
and  especially  to  the  haid-working  men  who  labored  day  and  night 
to  finish  our  street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  on  Monroe  Street  in 
almost  incredible  time  for  the  benefit  of  our  businesses. 

Again  we  say,  W.  P.  A.,  you  did  the  Job  quickly  and  most 
efficiently. 

Thanks. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Springfield  Register  appeared  the 
following   editorial,   which   is   worthy   of   insertion   in   the 

Record : 

Lighter  Vein 

To  smile  all  day  keeps  the  frowns  away 

Our  motto:  Boost  and  the  world  smiles  with  you,  knock  and  you 

frown  alone 

SIZZLING   IN  BLAZING   SUN   OXTR  LOCAL  W,   P.   A.   WORKERS   WIN   SMILES   OP 

OBSERVERS 

George  "Sodie"  Nelch  Is  bossing  this  downtown  W.  P.  A. 
rail  removal  project.  He  and  his  men  are  doing  a  bully  good  Job  of 
It.  They  are  creating  smiles  of  satisfaction,  entertaining  the 
crowds,  winning  public  approval,  and  ofTseting  much  of  the 
malicious  derision  that  has  been  directed  at  W.  P.  A. 

At  Fifth  and  Monroe.  Fifth  and  Jefferson,  and  other  points,  I 
watched  these  men  at  work  yesterday.  The  sun  was  blazing  down 
upon  them.  Whites  with  bronzed  arms  and  walnut  backs  were 
carrying  brick  and  lifting  huge  steel  rails.  Blacks  with  bulging 
muscles  and  Joe  Louls-Uke  power  were  bending  to  their  tasks 
In  the  blazing  sun.  There  was  no  loafing  on  the  Job  and  no 
monkey  business.  It  was  work,  work,  work,  with  wonderful, 
amazing  human  endvirance  and  praiseworthy  efficiency.  Those 
boys  really  hit  the  ball. 

I  steamed  alongside  of  smiling  Charlie  Warner,  tall,  picturesque, 
snowcapped,  sartorial  and  tonsorial  specialist,  who  shared  our 
admiration  of  the  remarkable  human  endurance  of  those  W.  P.  A, 
workers  toiling  In  that  blistering  sun.  Charlies  laughed  and  said: 
"I  asked  'Sodle'  Nelch  If  he  would  give  me  a  Job  on  that 
W.  P  A.  project.  'Sodie'  looked  at  me  a  moment,  laughed  and 
exclaimed : 

'•  'Charlie,  If  I  gave  you  a  Job  of  that  kind  In  that  hot  sun, 
you  wouldn't  last  as  long  as  the  proverbial  snowball.' 

And.  judging  from  a  remark  we  overheard  a  perspiring  blond 
drop  at  Fifth  and  Monroe.  It  must  have  been  at  least  that  hot. 

So,  let's  give  the  W.  P.  A.  boys  a  hand.  Approximately  1,200 
of  them  working  day  and  night  in  three  8-hour  shifts  will  have 
removed  huge  steel  rails  from,  and  repaved.  24  blocks  in  the  busi- 
ness urea  In  approximately  20  days.  Doesn't  that  sizzle  yotir 
smller? 

If  you've  sneered,  and  thumbed  your  noses  at  W.  P.  A.  you 
will  feel  doggone  guilty  If  you  go  and  watch  "Sodle"  Nelch  and 
his  men  accomplishing  this  marvelous  piece  of  work.  All  along 
the  street  we  heard  people  praising  the  boys.  That's  why  we  fire 
this  salvo  of  smiles  In  their  honor. 


Save  Agriculture  to  Save  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  GANNETT 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  loUowing  ad- 
dress made  by  Frank  Gannett,  as  guest  speaker  for  the 
National  Grange  on  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Saturday, 
June  17,  1939,  over  N.  B.  C,  network: 

To  vou  farmers  who  are  listening  to  this  program,  there  Is 
nothing  more  important  than  the  prices  you  receive  for  your 
products.  Upon  this  depends  what  you  can  buy  for  your  homes; 
the  kind  of  education  you  can  give  your  children.  Everyone  who 
tills  the  soil  knows  that  the  farmers'  Income  today  Is  far  below 
normal.  Is  scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  our  farm  families.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  national  farm  Income  today  Is  about 
$5,000,000,000    short    of    the    predepresslon    average. 

When  the  farmer,  the  miner,  and  the  lumberman  receive  good 
prices,  they  are  able  to  buy.  Industry  then  booms;  workers  have 
Jobs  and  get  good  wages.     As  farm  prices  fall,  industry  lags. 

Since  1929  farmers  have  been  In  their  worst  depression  In  his- 
tory. More  than  a  million  and  a  half  farmers  have  lost  their 
homes,  representing  savings  of  a  lifetime.  Prices  were  so  low 
that  they  could  not  buy  what  they  needed  for  farm  or  home. 

Last  year  I  wrote  59.000  leaders  of  cooperatives,  farm  bureaus, 
and  officers  of  granges.     Their  replies  tell   the  story. 

The  secretary  of  a  western  farm  bureau  says:  "In  my  township 
8  out  of  46  farm  homes  have  been  abandoned  since  1929,  and 
more  will  be   abandoned  within  the  next  3   or  4   years." 

The  secretary  of  a  grange  in  North  Carolina  wTltes:  "A  fair 
chance  for  everybody  Is  all  farmers  ask.  If  we  could  have  living 
conditions  even  as  good  as  the  poorest  town  people  our  boys 
would  stay  here  even  if  hours  are  long  and  work  hard.  We  carry 
water  200  yards  because  we  have  no  money  to  drill  a  well  through 
rock.  Yet  we  love  farm  life.  It  gives  us  freedom,  peace,  and 
contentment  found  nowhere  else." 

The  wife  of  a  farmer  near  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  pray 
America  will  awaken  to  the  farmers'  plight  soon  enough  to  save 
our  homes,  our  farms,  and  our  families." 

What  Is  the  cause  of  this  10  years'  distress  for  agriculture?  Why 
this  great  drop  in  the  income  of  farmers? 

The  answer  is  the  Increase  In  the  value  of  the  gold  in  otiT 
dollar. 

We  all  know  and  understand  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
Its  effect  upon  prices.  But  we  sometimes  forget  gold  Is  a  com- 
modity. Just  as  is  silver,  copper,  lead,  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  or  tim- 
ber. The  value  of  any  of  these  products.  Including  gold,  is  affected 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  When  gold  Is  In  high  demand, 
it  becomes  more  valuable  and  will  buy  more  of  any  other  com- 
modity. 

In  1929  world-wide  panicky  hoarding  of  gold  began.  In  3  years 
Its  exchange  value  for  farm  products  Increased  two  and  one-half 
times,  because  everyone  wanted  gold. 

The  farmer,  whose  prices  are  set  by  the  gold  value  of  his  product 
In  world  markets,  who  had  given  20  bushels  of  wheat  for  an  ounce 
of  gold,  now  had  to  give  50  bushels  for  the  same  ounce  of  gold. 
Wheat  fell  from  a  dollar  to  40  cents  a  bushel.  Instead  of  200 
pounds  of  lard,  he  had  to  give  500  pounds  for  an  ounce  of  gold. 
Lard  fell  from  10  to  4  cents  a  pound.  Cotton,  instead  of  23  cents, 
brought  him  only  8  cents  a  pound.  Butter,  Instead  of  35  cents, 
brought  14  cents. 

It  wasn't  overproduction  that  did  this.  We  were  producing  even 
less  than  we  had  produced  and  consumed  In  the  previous  10  years. 
The  change  was  in  the  value  of  our  gold-standard  dollar. 

From  1923  to  1929  the  gross  farm  national  income  had  averaged 
•  12.000.000.000  a  year.  In  1932  It  had  dropped  to  five  and  a  third 
billions.  In  the  past  10  years  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
because  of  depressed  prices,  received  thirty-five  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  less  than  their  average  predepresslon  income.  Producers  of 
other  basic  commodities  lost  $15,000,000,000  more,  making  a  total 
destruction  of  Income  and  buying  power  of  $50,000,000,000. 

Think  of  it!  The  farmers  In  this  10-year  period  lost  almost  as 
much  as  our  total  national  debt!  What  an  unjust  blow  to  the 
farmers!  What  a  terrible  blow  to  America's  prosperity!  All  of 
this  happened  because  our  Government  refused  to  heed  the  fact 
that  gold  had  become  an  unstable  meastire  of  value,  sensitive  to 
panic  and  war  hoarding  In  Europ>e, 

I  doubt  If  the  general  public  realizes  what  this  great  loss  In 
farmers'  income  means  to  the  farmer  and  to  all  of  us.  Fanners 
know  the  facts.    But  city  people  should  also  be  concerned. 
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Ten  mlUlon  men.  one-quarter  of  the  gainfully  employed,  work 
«/^f«rTT^  Yet  after  di^ctlne  the  cost  of  fertilizer,  implements. 
t^^l^a  ^  for"  thSe  owners  and  hired  workers  have  left  an 
L^efaije  o?  only  $5oi  a  year.  Deducting  food  consumed  on  the  farm 
^uruSlLs  money  only  9130  a  day  In  cash  wages  remains  for  the 
^erie  fa^owner  and  his  hired  man.  and  nothing  for  a  return  on 
the  Wtv  m.Uo.^  Of  c^piul  invested  In  farms^nothlng  for  the 
tinnaid  labor  of  22.000.000  farm  woaien  and  children.         .    ^     »  .     , 

H^w  can  the  farmer,  on  such  an  income,  buy  from  city  Industries? 

H^soarch  shows  that  among  our  farmers  there  is  an  unlimited 
nu^t  for  bathroom*,  radios,  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners, 
J^.n«  machines.  automobUes.  trucks,  tractors,  and  farm  machinery, 
if  the^  American  farmer  had  his  Just  income  of  five  or  six  billion 
dollar  m™re  a  year,  every  farmer  would  have  $800  to  $1,000  more  a 

^'whatT  market  there  would  then  be  f°%  ^he  products  of  our 
cities'  There  would  be  such  a  demand  for  these  things  the 
fari^rs  need  that  there  would  be  work  for  all  willing  workers. 
cTlndusUles  would  have  to  work  to  capacity  to  supply  the 
demands  Here  Is  the  lost  buying  power  that  is  prolonging  our 
depression,  and  was  one  of  Its  principal  causes  „v,„,„h  h«o- 

Let  me  repeat,  give  the  farmer  the  Income  that  he  should  have 
and  prosptrity  will  return  Immediately  to  our  cities  and  to  the 

'°WbII  makeT  ml*  bum  with  indignation  is  the  fact  that  other 
countries  have  solved  this  monetary  problem  and  afe^J°f^ 
great  prosperity  whUe  we  ignore  their  experience  and  remain  m 
deflation  and  depression.  ^„r,tf 

Every  nafon  that  has  prosperous  farmers,  and  th"%«f «  ,"^,^"7 
of  them  today,  has  restored  farm  prices  by  correcting  the  injus- 
tice in  its  monetary  system.  Other  nations,  wiser  '"  ^f^^;^"  "^.^^ 
we  are.  correctly  diagnosed  the  situation  as  J^^e  to  the  swollen 
value  of  gold  and  have  lessened  the  amount  of  gold  »iithelr  cur- 
rencies As  a  result  their  depression  has  been  cut  short,  farm 
prices  "been  restored,  and  general  prosperityfoUowcd. 

A  few  years  ago  I  flew  to  Buenos  Aires.  While  our  farmers  were 
"^-compelled  to  plow  under  wheat  and  cotton  and  kill  pigs.  I  found 
^toc  South  American  nations  enjoj-ing  great  Proepertty  Farmers 
down  there  were  receiving  in  Argentine  currency,  with  which  they 
paid  their  taxes.  Interest,  and  debt,  and  bought  their  suppUes. 
prices  prarticaUy  as  hiph  as  during  the  predepresslon  period.  In 
Bucno«  Aires  new  buildings  were  being  erected  at  an  unprecedented 
rale  There  was  confidence  In  the  futiure  and  there  was  no  unem- 
plo\-ment     These  prosperous  conditions  still  prevail  there. 

The  Gnanclal  leaders  of  the  Argentine  recognized  that  the  swollen 
value  of  gold  was  the  cause  of  the  collapse  in  farm  and  other  com- 
modity prices.  They  advised  their  government  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  Argentine  pesos  into  which  gold  could  be  converted. 
That  is  the  Argentine  price  of  gold  has  been  raised  by  a  percentage 
that  Is  equivalent  to  «60  an  ounce.  In  other  words,  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  Argentine  peso  was  reduced.  Thus  the  farmers  In  the 
Argentine  despite  the  fact  that  the  world  was  givln-^  less  gold. 
continued  to  receive  good  prices  for  their  products,  while  the  farm- 
ers of  America  who.-^  products  exchanged  for  the  same  amount  of 
gold,  received  low  prices  because  the  dollar  price  of  gold  has  not 
t>een  changed  since  it  was  fixed  at  $35  an  ounce  5'^  years  ago. 

The  farmers  of  the  Argentme  have  been  able  to  pay  their  debts 
and  taxes,  and  to  have  hl^h  purchasing  power  for  the  things  they 
•  need    while  our   prices  have  bankrupted   American   farmers. 

Australia.  New  Zealand.  Denmark.  Brazil.  PliUand,  and  a  dozen 
other  agricultural  nations  have  done  exactly  what  Argentina  has 
done  to  help  their  farmers.  They  all  exchange  their  products  for 
the  same  amount  of  gold  that  American  farmers  receive,  but  on 
the  average  when  they  take  their  gold  back  home  and  convert  It 
into  their  own  currencies  they  receive  30  percent  more  than  our 
farmers  receive  in  dollars.  ^,  ^  ^ 

When  President  Roosevelt  took  office  he  did  one  thing  which  has 
been  outstandlnc  in  his  administration.  It  won  for  him  my 
enthuslasUc  support.  He  took  us  off  the  gold  standard  and  the 
price  of  gold  was  raised  from  $20.67  an  ounce  to  some  $30  in  mid- 
summer of  1933.  Later  the  price  of  gold  was  raised  to  $35.  but 
since  January  1S34 — for  5-,  years — the  price  of  gold  has  remained 
at  that  fixed  figure,  while  other  nations  have  raised  It  much 
higher. 

While  President  Roosevelt  was  putting  this  monetary  policy  into 
effect  the  United  States  had  the  greatest  recovery  In  farm  and  other 
commodity  prices,  the  gre.^test  increase  in  employment,  the  greatest 
Increase  in  business  activity  for  any  like  period  in  the  Nation's 
history.  Nor  did  the  cost  of  Uvlng  rise.  For  whUe  the  dollar  price 
of  gold  was  raised  69  percent,  and  the  price  of  basic  commodities 
and  farmers"  products  rose  67  percent,  the  cost  of  living  rose  only 
S  percent.  In  July  1933.  for  some  reason  never  explaloed.  this 
sticceesful  policy  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  N.  R.  A.,  and  a  program 
for  restricting  and  curbing  production  and  labor,  for  huge  Govern- 
ment spending  and  debt. 
This  program  has  failed. 

After  6  years  of  failure.  Is  It  not  time  for  us  to  discard  this  ruinous 
policy?     Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  adopt  the  policies  followed  by  ottier 
ztttions  where  farmers  are  proeperlng? 
What  can  we  do? 

The  first  move  to  right  matters  Is  to  demand  that  Congress  take 
from  the  President  power,  as  great  as  any  Caesar  ever  held,  to 
change  the  value  of  our  dollar  and  give  that  power  to  a  monetary 
authority,  set  up  under  a  mandate  of  Congress.  Such  an  author- 
ity should  be  composed  of  men  of  standing  and  integrity,  com- 
parable to  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  should  be 
Iree  from  financial  or  political  pressiore  and  hold  office  for  life. 


The  only  fair  way  and  safe  way  to  measure  values  Is  to  take  as 
our  base  the  average  of  35  or  40  of  our  basic  commodities— what 
?s  known  as  a  price  index.  When  the  value  of  gold  gets  out  of  line 
wlfh  th?s  average,  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  could  be  rau-ed 
or  lowered  by  this  monetary  authority,  and  the  average  oi  the  larni 
and  other  commodity  prices  maintained  at  a  Just  and  stable  level. 
This  would  give  us  an  honest  dollar,  honest  to  cnxlitor  and  to 
debtor  alike  would  make  It  possible  to  control  our  booms  and 
dcpreLlons.  restore  prosperity  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  producer 
of  all  basic  commodities.  Immediately  It  would  bring  this  coun- 
trv  out  of  Its  depression.  ,  ^. 

In  conclusion  I  must  say  that  I  am  gravely  concerned  over  the 
present  conditions  because  I  know  if  they  are  continued  much 
longer  our  form  of  government  and  our  system  of  free  enterprise 

^^Ainerlca'tcday  stands  at  the  crossroads.  Wh.it  happens  in  the 
next  few  months  or  few  years  will  determine  what  the  future  of 
this  countrv  shall  be.  We  can't  go  on  the  way  we're  going,  ^.pending 
and  spending  more  than  our  income,  regulating  and  controlling 
everything  aiid  everybody  from  Washington.  That  policy  has  failed 
and  will  always  fall.     It  Is  sure  to  bring  disaster^  ♦^.„„„»,  *>,« 

My  call  to  farmers  is  use  your  political  power  to  put  through  the 
monetary  program  on  which  the  great  national  farm'  organizations, 
including  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  the  National  Cooperative 
council,  have  united.  Go  to  the  local  leader  of  your  organization 
tell  htm  to  exert  his  influence.  Go  to  the  present  leader  of  >oux 
party— tell  him  that  restored  farm  prices  are  more  important  tnan 
a  fixed  price  of  gold.  Write  to  your  Congressmen  and  to  your 
Senators  Then  to  the  county  chairman  of  your  own  party,  and 
tell  him  that  in  1940  you  will  vote  only  for  candidates  and  a  party 
that  pledges  action  for  monetary  reform  that  will  give  to  American 
agriculture  Its  just  income.  Use  your  political  power.  Save  agri- 
culture to  save  America! 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTS 
Monday,  June  19.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  JR  .  OF  INDIANA 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  I  present  for  publication  in  the  Record  the  follo'W- 
ing  radio  address  delivered  by  Hon.  John  W.  Boehne.  Jr., 
over  the  red  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
station  WI.IAL,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Friday  evening.  June 
16,  1939: 

On  June  2.  over  this  network,  my  Republican  colleagtie  from 
Indiana.  Congressman  Forrest  A.  Harness,  delivered  a  philippic 
entitled  "Recovery  and  the  Tariff."  I  am  grateful  to  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  this  opportunity  to  answer  this  distinguished 
gentleman,  but  without  the  use  of  aerial  acrobatics. 

He  opened  his  address  by  the  use  of  a  most  Interesting  meta- 
phorical expre5«lon  In  which  he  compared  the  New  Deal  to  a  series 
of  circus  performances  by  stating  that  the  aerial  acrobatics  had 
been  too  much  for  him  to  grasp.  I  quote  from  his  prepared  manu- 
script these  words: 

"Speaking  of  circuses,  we  will  probably  never  use  anything  tinder 
the  big  top  any  fimnier  than  a  New  Dealer  trying  to  act  like  a 
conservative." 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  my  distinguished  colleague.  I  would 
say  that  there  was  nothing  funnier  than  an  Old  Dealer  tr^'lng  to 
act  like  a  liberal  during  the  week  of  which  he  speaks.  For  several 
years  the  country  has  been  bombarded  with  the  theory  that  gov- 
ernment through  extravagance  must  be  supplanted  by  government 
!  through  economy.  To  a  certain  degree  I  concur  in  that  theory. 
j  Today,  however,  even  a  politician  is  required  once  in  a  while  to 
>  practice  what  he  preaches.  During  the  week  referred  to.  those  who 
believed  that  the  time  had  come  to  halt  unnecessary  expenditures 
had  a  glorious  opporttmlty  to  practice  con^stency.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  deny  Federal  funds  to  any  class  or  to  any  con- 
stituency. It  seems  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  explain  that  the 
Federal  Treasury  is  not  a  cornucopia:  that  all  moneys  expended 
by  the  Federal  Government  mtist  come  through  taxes  impof^ed  upon 
all  the  people.  During  that  week  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
faced  squarely  and  properly  a  vote  on  a  pension  system  that  would 
tiltimately  cost  $24,000,000,000  annually.  To  the  State  of  Indiana, 
of  which  both  Mr.  Harniss  and  myself  are  residenu.  It  would  have 
meant  an  additional  tax  cost  of  $638,000,000  annually.  We  need 
only  to  compare  that  figure  with  the  total  Federal  internal  revenue 
in  Indiana  of  $114,000,000  to  see  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
impose  this  further  burden  upon  our  people.  He  voted  for  this 
expenditure.    I  voted  against  it. 
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His  vote  clearly  showed  the  method  used  by  some  In  gaining 
public  favor.  When  we  witness  the  spectacle  of  an  economy- 
minded  Individual,  who  professes  to  believe  thoroughly  In  the 
theory  of  government  by  economy,  and  who.  suddenly,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  supports  a  stupendous  financial  program 
like  this,  when  It  Is  well  known  that  taxes  have  Just  about 
reached  the  saturation  point,  then  Indeed,  we  are  presented  with 
that  most  unusual  picture  of  an  old  dealer  trying  to  act  like  a 
liberal.  Consistency,  thou  art  a  Jewel,  but  only  when  it  is  prac- 
ticed by  the  other  fellow. 

Congressman  Harness  touched  on  other  p>olnts,  which  are  very 
interesting.  In  speaking  of  the  Government's  trade  policy,  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  said,  "Let  us  skip  statistics  and  stick  to 
logic  and  simple  arithmetic."  Did  he  desire  to  skip  statistics 
because  statistics  show  such  favorable  results  for  reciprocal -trade 
agreements,  which  as  everyone  knows,  constitute  the  basic  phase 
of  this  Government's  foreign  commercial  policy?  Could  he  have 
wanted  to  avoid  statistics  because  they  show  that  exports  to 
agreement  countries  since  this  law  was  inaugurated  have  increased 
by  60  percent  and  to  nonagreement  countries  by  only  38  percent? 
Statistics,  logic,  and  simple  arithmetic  all  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  phase  of  the  administration's  recovery  program  has  been 
thoroughly  successful. 

Those  of  us  v.ho  support  the  idea  that  expanding  foreign  trade 
Is  worth  while — that  we  must  buy  In  order  to  sell — realize  that  the 
domestic  market  Is  a  good  and  a  large  market.  Some  of  us  even 
go  so  far  as  to  agree  with  former  President  Hoover  when,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  he  said  that  exports  were  the  "balance  wheel  of 
prosperity." 

In  attempting  to  prove  that  foreign  markets  are  not  important, 
my  colleague  stated  that  the  average  exports  were  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  domestic  production.  He  did  not  skip  statistics  then,  but 
he  did  make  a  most  dangerous,  fallacious,  and  misleading  applica- 
tion of  statistics.  In  effect  he  said  that  because  a  thing  is  com- 
paratively small  it  Is  not  important.  The  convenient  stock  phrase 
that  exports  are  a  small  part  of  our  economic  activity  and  not  Im- 
portant, so  frequently  used  by  our  Republican  friends,  was  designed 
to  mislead.  In  1938  that  proportion  of  our  production  which  was 
exported  was  larger  than  any  year  since  1930.  In  1938  we  exported 
50  percent  of  our  phosphate  rock,  50  percent  of  our  refined  copper. 
30  percent  of  our  cotton,  and  30  percent  of  our  tobacco. 

One  might  inquire  if  our  exports,  because  they  amount  to  less 
than  10  percent  of  our  production,  are  of  no  Importance  to  our 
economy,  how  Is  it  that  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  Imports — 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  less  In  1938  than  otn-  exports — could 
possibly  have  such  bad  effects  on  our  productive  capacity  as  the 
Republicans  allege  and  complain  about,  particularly  when  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  Imports  shows  that  no  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
total  are  In  fact  really  competitive  with  domestic  producers? 

No  one  with  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  producing,  buy- 
ing, and  seUlng,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  be 
a  man  of  particular  brilliance  and  accomplishments,  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  even  a  10-percent  stirplus  of  any  product  over  what 
the  market  will  absorb  will  force  down  the  price  of  the  whole 
100  percent  of  the  production.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  In  his  college  days  was  taught  In  his  classes  In  economics. 
Just  as  I  was,  the  homely  philosophy  that  one  automobile,  one 
bushel  of  wheat  over  and  above  the  market  demand,  ^^'lll  cut  the 
price  of  every  machine  and  every  bushel  of  wheat.  Let  10  percent  of 
our  industrial  or  agricultural  production  back  up  on  a  glutted 
domestic  market  and  the  reeult  is  stagnation,  unemployment, 
and  poverty. 

Certainly,  It  is  a  real  chrcus  performance  when  a  member  of  a 
political  party  which  sought  markets  abroad  and  at  the  same  time 
Increased  tariffs,  which  Inevitably  cut  those  markets  off,  should 
raise  the  point  of  Inconsistency.  What  is  more  inconsistent  than 
to  demand  payments  of  foreign  debts,  for  example,  and  at  the  same 
time  raUe  tariffs  so  high  that  they  make  it  impossible  for  for- 
eign governments  to  pay  those  debts?  It  makes  no  difference 
how  hard  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  away  such  Inconsistencies, 
because  the  policy  was  condemned  by  the  American  people,  and 
those  who  support  that  policy  must  take  the  responsibility  for 
such  inconsistent  action  which  nearly  destroyed  our  foreign  trade 
between  1930  and  1933.  I  contend  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  "face' 
for  a  member  of  that  group  to  attempt  to  point  out  alleged  incon- 
sistencies of  the  present  administration  in  its  foreign  commercial 
policy. 

Those  who  condemn  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  policy  usually 
weep  a  few  perfunctory  tears  for  the  laboring  man.  They  try  to 
make  the  worker  believe  that  all  imports  take  Jobs  away  from 
Americans.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  concerned  for  the  far  greater 
number  of  workers  who  are  producing  for  the  export  market.  They 
never  reveal  that  these  workers  receive  much  higher  wages  than 
do  the  comparatively  few  workers  in  Industries  which  demand  ex- 
cessive protective  tariffs  and  use  those  tariffs  to  bolster  up  the 
prices  that  American  consimiers  must  pay. 

They  never  mention  the  fact  that  well  over  one-third  of  this 
country's  total  imports  consist  of  raw  materials,  which  go  Into 
American  industries  and  which  cannot  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. How  many  American  workmen's  Jobs  depend  upon  imports 
of  rubber?  What  would  be  the  effect  on  Industry  on  the  great 
State  of  Indiana  if  we  excluded  imports  of  rubber,  tin,  and  foreign 
chemicals?  How  would  the  diet  of  the  American  workman  Ije 
affected  if  we  shut  out  imports  of  foodstuffs  produced  only  abroad — 
bananas,  coffee,  and  the  like — which  make  up  one-sixth  of  our  total 
imports? 
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The  principle  of  tariff  protection  Is  not  violated  by  the  trade- 
agreements  program.  It  is  still  In  force  to  protect  the  standard 
of  living  of  American  workers,  although  the  experience  of  1932 
demonstrated  very  plainly  that  there  are  quite  definite  limita- 
tions on  how  far  tariffs  "can  protect  the  American  standard  of 
living.  We  had  the  highest  tariff  protection  of  all  time  from 
1930  to  1934.  and  during  most  of  that  period  the  workers'  stand- 
ard of  living  was  the  lowest  in  decades. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  acquainted  with  the  statement  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  former  Senator  James  E.  Watson,  of 
Indiana.  When  commenting  on  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill, 
he  said  that  he  could  guarantee  that  within  6  months  following 
the  passage  of  that  act  we  would  find  otn-selvcs  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  we  had  ever  seen.  The  prophesy 
came  true  to  the  extent  that  within  6  months  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  very  bottom  of  the  trough  of  a  depression. 
My  distinguished  colleague  ftirther  said: 

"If  you  are  a  farmer,  you  cannot  help  feeling  rather  bitter  that 
America,  the  greatest  agricultural  country  in  the  world,  has  lately 
become  an  important  importer  of  farm  products." 

The  opposition  frequently  alleges  tliat  the  trade -agreement  pro- 
gram was  not  to  the  interest  of  American  agriculture,  becatise 
farm  Imports  Increased  after  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1938.  In 
spite  of  much  propaganda  to  the  contrary,  it  has  been  well  estab- 
lished that  the  principal  agricultural  items  in  which  ImpKjrts 
increased  during  those  years,  such  as  com,  wool,  and  wheat,  paid 
the  full  rates  provided  for  in  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  The  program 
has  continued  in  full  effect  during  the  decline  in  foreign  imports 
that  began  about  the  middle  of  1937.  and  if  trade  agreements 
were  the  only,  or  even  a  principal  cause  of  farm  imports,  that 
decline  would  not  have  occurred. 

I  think  a  few  simple  statistics  might  clarify  the  issue  and  we 
shaU  not  skip  statistics,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  opposition.  I  note  that  in  1929,  a  year  generally 
regarded  as  prosperous,  a  year  when  the  Government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  political  party  professed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana,  agricultural  Imports  amounted  to  $2,218,- 
000.000,  -whereas  in  1938  agricultural  imports  amounted  to  only 
$955,000,000.  In  1938  the  imports  were  $1,125,000,000  less  than  in 
1929.  Prom  the  fiscal  year  1936.  when  only  three  trade  agreements 
were  In  effect,  to  1938  when  16  were  operative,  the  imports  of 
agrlctilttiral  products  from  these  16  trade-agreement  countries 
actually  decreased  by  3  percent,  while  those  from  nonagreement 
countries  increased  by  4  percent.  This  does  not  in  any  way 
measure  the  success  of  trade  agreements,  but  it  does  prove  that  the 
hue  and  cry  about  our  foreign-trade  program  in  relationship  to 
agrlctiltural  imports  is  without  cause.  I  know  that  farmers  are 
capable  of  ascertaining  the  facts  In  this  case,  and  will  not  be 
misled  by  partisans.  In  analyzing  this  forward-looking  program, 
I  must  suggest  to  my  colleague  from  Indiana  that  it  Is  impossible 
to  skip  statistics,  logic,  arithmetic,  or  even  common  sense. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  answer  all  of  the  charges,  most  of 
which  were  political  in  character,  in  the  address  delivered  by 
Congressman  Harness.  I  hope  that  my  radio  audience  agrees  with 
me  that  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  stick  to  facts,  and  not  to  rely  on 
meaningless  platitudes,  particularly  when  discussing  the  subjects 
that  are  of  supreme  importance  to  the  American  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19.1939 


LETTER  FROM  C.  C.  HANSON.  SECRETARY  OF  THE   ASSOCIA- 
TION OP  SOUTHERN  COMMISSIONERS  OP  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  MHJjS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I.  include  the  following 
letter  received  by  me  and  also  a  statement  by  Hon.  Sergio 
Osmena.  Vice  President  of  the  Philippines,  made  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs: 

(Association    of    Southern    Commissioners    of    Agriculture,     1883 
Galloway,  Memphis,  Tenn.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  17,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Newt  V.  Mnxs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washintrton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkah  B^.  Mills:  We  are  addressing  you  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  "cotton  South."  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Insultir  Affairs.  We  are  writing  in  behalf  of  the 
American  cotton  and  peanut  planters,  as  well  as  In  behalf  of  the 
interests  which  otir  southern  livestock  producers  have  In  H.  R.  6858, 
a  bill  "to  amend  the  Philippine  Islands  Independence  Act." 
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w^  would  have  vou  believe,  with  out  assoclatJon.  that  It  Is  all 
im^n^m  to^'u7  Tmhern  farmers  that  the  "ouse  Cornn.ute.  on 
Insular  Affairs  hold  a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  6858  beiore  reporting 
tJTe  l^me  lr"m  out  of  that  committee  to  the  Committee  of  the 

^  wi'would  have  you  know.  Mr.  Mills,  that  expert.  Impartial,  and 
duTlntT^^ted  opinion  of  accredited  agricultural  authorities  ac- 
tually  eupp<irts  the  conviction  that  the  passage  of  H.  R^  6858^  as 
drawi.  would  have  lasting  adverse  effect*  upon  every  cotton  and 
p^anui  planter,  upon  every  cattle  and  hog  raiser,  as  well  as  upo" 
the  income  of  every  dairyman  in  the  State  of  IfY  7-^t.H  st J^ 
the  candid  opinion  of  the  association  of  the  duly  elected  State 
ufflc'als  Charged  by  the  electorate  with  the  administration  of  agri- 
cultural  affairs  in  each  of  the  several  cotton-producing  States. 

AmLng  the  commissioners  Is  the  Honorable  Harry  D.  Wilson^ 
commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the  State  of  Lou'^^^'ia.  This 
Association  of  Agricultural  Commissioners  neither  holds  nor  car- 
ries any  brief  for  any  interests,  nor  does  It  advance  any  viewpoint 
whatever  except  the  viewpoint  of  the  actual  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  Americas  fats,  foods,  and  fiber  .     .      „    „    Ro^iB  ♦„ 

The  association  feels  that  the  proposal  made  In  H.  K.  ^^f J;° 
abate  the  3-cent  exc.se  tax  on  an  annual  import  quota  of  448- 
000  000  pounds  of  coconut  oil  Is  absolutely  -indefensib.e.  special- 
privilege    legislation'    conceived    wholly    In    the    interests    of    the 

American  soap  Industry.  ».^„,„it„ro 

The  Association  of  Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
would  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  very  proposal 
for  abatement  of  the  tax  on  Philippine  coconut  oil  was  argued 
in  the  Senate  loss  than  2  weeks  ago  T^e  debate  on^hat  p.o- 
posal.  as  recorded  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  31.  1939 
constituted  a  veritable  arsenal  of  argument  against  the  enactment 
of  that  proposal  at  that  time. 

It  was^  pointed  out  In  that  debate,  and  from  every  angle  of 
economic  ^undness  and  Justltlcatlon.  that  ^^e  determlnat^n  to 
fix  the  excuse  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  Philippine  coconut 
oi^  ias  mad^  at  the  very  tlme^f  the  enactment  of  the  original 
indeoendence  act  It  was  enacted  Into  law  by  the  very  bame 
2i?m  of  Congress  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  passage 

'^in'lroiuiorrlible- proof  Is  available  that  every  Justification  which 
gave  rise  to  Its  enactment  at  that  time  Is  present  ^^^ay^  In 
lupport  of  that  argument  In  the  recent  Senate  debate.  Senator 
Conn  ALLY  declared:  „,_,- 

•Mr  President,  the  soap  people  are  the  only  ones  who  were 
making  this  argument  I  have  here  a  long  printed  argument^ 
Wrncn  of  soap  Industry  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs  In  support  of  the  amendmrnt  of  Senator  HAYrFN 
Sating  to  coconut  oil.  John  B  Gordon.  S^^^^^V-  ,1  ^j^^ 
not  read  It  all  as  nobody  Is  Interested,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
except  the  soap  manufacturers.  .^      ^  *      mm  ♦v,^^ 

•Have  they  reduced  the  price  of  soap?  They  have  not.  Will  they 
reduce  the  price  of  soap?  They  will  not.  We  hear  statements 
aW^ut  laurlc  add.  It  being  said  that  no  other  oil  contains  any  launc 
•c^d  except  coconut  oil.  Very  well.  This  coconut  oil  Is  Imported 
m  th'^same  volume  with  the  tax  or  without  the  tax.  "that  be 
true,  no  one  Is  hurt  by  the  tax  except  the  soap  people,  who  want 

^^N^w^let^us  hear  further  what  was  said  In  that  debate  as  to  Just 
who  the  sponsors  are  of  this  proposal  to  do  away  with  a  3-cent 
excise  tax  on  coconut  oil.     In  discussing  that.  Senator  Connallt 

•How  much  was  It  that  Procter  &  Gamble  paid  their  president 
last  year'  There  was  some  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  as  to  what  they  paid  the  president  of  the  company.  I  can- 
-not  recall  the  figure  now.  but  I  shall  check  up  on  It  and  Insert  It  In 
tl^  Record  I  am  sure  that  Procter  &  Gambles  representative, 
who  Is  in  the  gallery,  will  be  glad  to  tell  me  about  It  when  the 
session  is  over."  ,     •_.  » 

HavinK  shown  who  the  proponents  of  this  excise  slashing  act 
are  let  us  now  look  behind  the  words  of  Senator  Connai-ly  and  see 
exactly  who  it  was  that  that  distinguished  exponent  of  the  rights 
of  American  agriculture  •disclosed"  as  being  opposed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  reduction  in  the  excise  tax  of  3  cents  per  poimd^and  why 
It  should  not  be  done  In  discussing  this  point.     Senator  Connally 

"Mr  President  the  tax  has  resulted  In  benefit  to  domestic  vege- 
table and  'animal  fats.  It  has  convinced  the  representatUes  of 
everv  farm  orc^ni^Jitlon  I  know  of.  such  as  the  National  Grange 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  F.>deratlon.  The  dairy  representa- 
tu-es  are  here  asking  that  the  ux  be  retained;  the  representatives 
of  the  fishing  industry  «  the  United  States,  who  manufacture  Qsh 
oil.  are  here  asking  that  the  tax  be  retained.  ,    .     ,      ^ 

"Mr  President.  I  shall  insist  on  a  vote  on  the  point  of  order  on 
the  ground  that  this  is  an  amendment  affecting  the  reveniie  and 
therefore  Is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  Senate  but  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

And  in  response  to  that  motion  made  by  Senator  Connallt. 
thi.  Senate  on  May  31.  1939.  overwhelmingly,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  8. 
defeaSl  the  propcial  to  do  away  with  the  excise  tax  on  448.000.000 
pounds  of  coconut  oil  annually  Imported  from  the  Philippines. 

And  so  now  the  soap  Industry  carries  the  bill  to  the  House. 
The  Association  Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  rights  of  the  American  soap  Industry  to  equitable 
treatment  In  the  halls  of  our  National  Congress,  but.  likewise. 
the  Southern  Commissioners  of  AgrlcxUture  now  ask  a  "day  In 
cotu^  ■  for  the  American  fanner. 


In  a  letter  recently  made  public,  asking  that  hearing  be  had. 
America's  oldest  and  most  conservative  farm  organlzatlori  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman.  Washington  representative  of  the 
Kntinnal  Granpe.  demanded  to  know: 

•i^e  not  thf  American  farmers  entitled  to  as  much  considera- 
tion In  Congress  as  the  soap  Industry?" 

Th  s  a^oclatlon  feels  coii^fident  that  the  Committee  on  Insular 
Affa^  Z^ Id  make  an  afnrmatlve  answer  to  Mr.  Brenckman  s 
ouesUon  It  Is  for  the  above,  among  other  reasons,  that  this 
S  atlon  of  Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  make  re- 
q^t  of  ?our  personal  support  in  seeing  that  a  /uU  free,  and 
?rank  discission  be  had  at  a  public  hearing  before  the  Comm  tee 
nn  Insulir  Affairs  and  prior  to  the  time  which  your  committee 
report  SthJcommlttee^of  the  Whole  on  this  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  so  threatening  to  American  farm  Interests. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

ASSOCIATION.  Southern  Commissioners  of  AcRicuLTtJRK, 
C.  C.  Hanson,  Secretary. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SERGIO  OSMENA.  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PHIlIP- 
PINES  ON  SPrCIAL  MISSION  TO  THE  UNFrED  STATES  ON  H.  R.  6694. 
SUBMrTTED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSULAR  AFFAIRS.  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES.   ON    JUNE    15,    1939 

Six  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  approvwi  the  law 
which  provided  "for  the  complete  .ndependence  of  the  Philippine 
I<;lands  ••  and  "for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  a  /orm  of 
eo%ernment  •  •  •  and  for  other  purposes. '  Pursuant  to  the 
provis.ons  of  this  law.  the  Philippines  has  adopted  a  constitution 
which  merited  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  Philippines  through  a  national  plebiscite. 
It  Inaugurated  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  which  is 
republican  in  form;  as  in  the  United  States,  government  authority 
in  the  Philippines  emanates  from  the  people.  The  new  Common- 
wealth under  the  wise  and  able  leadership  of  President  Quezon, 
has  Instituted  a  system  of  national  defense,  reorganized  the  gov- 
ernment, strengthened  the  Judiciary  and  the  civil  service,  ex- 
panded public  education,  adopted  a  long-range  economic  program, 
improved  the  lot  of  the  masses,  extended  the  system  of  public 
health  and  sanitation,  communication,  and  transportation;  in 
short  It  has  endeavored  to  Implement  the  Independence  Act  ana 
the  Philippine  Constitution  with  a  view  to  effecting  the  necessary 
adjustments,  political,  social,  and  economic,  so  that  the  Inde- 
pendence which  shall  climax  the  years  of  Intimate  and  cordial 
association  between  America  and  the  PhUipplnes  may  become 
real,  effective,  and  enduring  ♦„,„♦!„„ 

We  are  thus  engaged  in  a  great  task  of  national  reconstruction 
in  preparation  for  the  final  relinquishment  of  American  authority. 
But  as  the  members  of  the  committee  are  well  aware,  there  are  diffi- 
culties that  He  in  the  way  of  adjusting  the  relations  between 
nations  This  Is  especially  true  In  the  economic  sphere.  Economic 
readjustment  is  not  easy;  nor  is  it  the  work  of  a  day.  It  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  the  Filipinos  alone.  The  assistance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  Is  essential,  particularly  because  the  new  policy 
instituted  by  the  Independence  Act  is  a  reversal  of  America's  eco- 
nomic  policy   in   the   Philippines   which   was   followed   for   tlu-ee 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  that  the  American  Government 
inaugurated  the  policy  of  free  trade  in  the  Philippines  despite  the 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos.  Such  a  policy,  enforced 
for  a  period  of  years,  resulted  in  the  absorption  of  the  Philippine 
economy  into  America's  economic  system.  To  disentangle  the  eco- 
nomic threads  that  have  become  Interwoven  Is  necessarily  a  long 
and  dlfllcult  process,  one  which  demands  the  patience,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  statesmanship  of  two  peoples  working  in  a  spirit  of 
good  will  and  cooperation. 

H.  R.  6694.  now  under  consideration  by  this  committee,  is  pri- 
marily intended  to  facilitate  the  effectuation  of  the  process  of  ad- 
justment in  American-Filipino  economic  relations  without  Injury 
to  American  Interests  and  with  the  least  possible  disruption  or 
dislocation  in  Philippine  national  economy.  I  am  here  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  the  Philippines  in  support  of  this  bill.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill,  with  a  slight  change  In  phra.«eology  In 
section  1.  subsection  f.  subdivision  3.  This  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to  by  Secretary  Sayre  as  chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental 
committee.  I  ask  permission  to  file  as  part  of  my  statement  a 
letter  I  forwarded  to  Secretary  Sayre  on  this  subject 

Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  a  part  of  a  number  of  Philip- 
pine missions  sent  to  the  United  States,  once  again  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  the  bearer  of  the  message  of  good  will  and  grati- 
tude of  the  Filipino  people  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  for  what  they  have  done  for  us.  for  their  continued 
solicitude  for  our  welfare,  and  for  their  determination  to  bring 
their  mission  In  the  Philippines  to  a  succe.ssful  conclusion.  We 
have  long  been  pleased  to  recognize  America's  noble  and  unselfish 
purposes,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  presentation  of  the  bill 
under  consideration  and  the  meeting  of  this  committee  are  new 
cau.'ses  for  satisfaction  and  gratitude  on  our  part. 

My  task  Is  made  relatively  simple  and  easy  because  in  this  com- 
mittee we  have  a  chairman,  a  former  chairman,  and  several  members 
who  have  visited  the  Philippines  and  have  first-hand  Information 
rfgardlns;  our  country  and  people.  The  present  members  of  the  com- 
I  mittee  are  Informed  of  America's  prime  purpose  in  the  Philippines 
and  of  the  history  of  our  relations.  To  each  and  every  one  I  express 
my  deepest  appreciation  lor  this  new  evidence  of  your  Interest  .n 
our  well-being  and  the  cherished  hope  that  your  efforts  will  result 
Id  the  enactment  of  a  measure  that  will  benefit  both  peoples. 
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The  bill  Ijefore  the  committee  is  a  nonpolltical  and  a  noncontro- 
verslal  measure.  It  Is.  In  fact,  a  legislation  of  an  emergency  nature, 
its  basic  Idea  being  simply  the  modification  of  certain  economic  pro- 
visions of  existing  law.  It  is  designed  to  bring  some  degree  of  relief 
to  a  few  Phlllppme  industries  which,  according  to  impartial  and 
comprehensive  studies  made  during  the  last  4  yeau-s  by  both  gov- 
ernments, would  be  destroyed  within  a  short  period  following  the 
general  application  of  the  export  taxes  on  November  15,  1940,  pro- 
vided by  the  Independence  Act.  The  passage  of  this  remedial  legis- 
lation would  give  the  coconut  oil,  the  cigar,  the  embroidery,  and  the 
pearl-button  industries  an  opportunity  to  live  longer  and  will  pre- 
vent their  liquidation  before  the  export  taxes  will  operate  next  year 
and  thereby  forestall  widespread  unemployment,  social  unrest,  and 
human  suffering. 

H  R.  6694  is  a  nonpolltical  measure.  It  does  not  reopen  the  in- 
dependence isstie  which  was  settled  by  the  Independence  Act.  It 
iB  noncontroversial  because  It  merely  subjects  the  industries  al- 
ready mentioned  to  a  diminishing  duty-free  quota  instead  of  the 
graduated  export  taxes  In  the  Independence  Act.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  levying  the  export  tax  of  5  percent  at  the  sixth  year  of 
the  period  of  transition,  and  Increasing  annually  by  5  percent  until 
1946,  you  are  now  by  this  bill  proposing  a  gradually  diminishing 
quota  so  that  in  1941  there  would  be  95  percent;  In  1942.  90  percent; 
1943.  85  percent;  1944.  80  percent;  and  in  1945.  75  percent. 

This  bill  preserves  the  original  purpose  of  the  system  of  graduated 
export  tajces.  namely,  to  compel  the  industries  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  situation  created  by  the  advent  of  complete  Independence. 
The  requirement  to  apply  the  proceeds  from  the  export  taxes  to  the 
payment  of  Philippine  bonded  Indebtedness  incurred  before  May 
1,  1934,  would  not  be  materially  aifectcd  by  this  change  because, 
according  to  computations  marie  by  American  and  Filipino  experts, 
there  would  be  sufficient  money  to  insure  full  payment  of  such 
bonded  indebtedness  from  the  export  taxes  on  other  Philippine 
products. 

The  plan  of  the  diminishing  duty-free  quota  is  calculated  to 
cushion  the  shock  to  Philippine  economy  that  will  ensue  from 
the  rigid  application  of  the  export  taxes  prescribed  In  the  Inde- 
pendence Act.  It  is  in  no  way  harmful  to  America's  Interests.  In 
fact,  it  may  even  prove  beneficial  to  the  people  of  America.  By 
maintaining  our  purchasing  power  we  shall  be  able  to  continue 
consuming  American  goods.  It  shotUd  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  population  of  the  Philippines,  which  was  about  8.000.000  in 
1903,  has  now  increased  to  about  18,000.000.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  according  to  the  trade  statistics  only  recently  released  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  4-month 
period.  January  to  April.  1939,  the  Philippines,  which  has  been 
the  eighth  customer  of  the  United  States,  has  now  risen  to  flXth 
place  among  the  leading  customers,  being  outranked  only  by 
the  United  Kingdom.  Canada.  Japan,  and  France.  For  the  same 
period,  too,  the  merchandise  trade  balance  between  the  two  coxin- 
trles  Is  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  more  or  less  matters  of 
routine  and  noncontroversial.  Among  such  provisions  are  those 
having  to  do  with  allocations  of  quotas,  the  manner  of  paying 
the  bonded  indebtedness,  the  use  of  the  proceeds  from  excise  and 
import  taxes  for  the  adjustment  of  Philippine  economy,  the  reten- 
tion or  exchange  by  the  United  States  of  properties  In  the  Philip- 
pines suitable  for  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations of  the  Philippines  similar  to  that  already  granted  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  corporations  pending  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines. 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assist  the  Philippines  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  In  its  economy,  It  Is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  matter  of  allocating  the  quota  which  by  law  and  equity 
corresponds  to  us  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. The  Independence  law  and  other  statutes  have  recognized 
the  right  and  authority  of  the  Philippine  Government  to  make  th^ 
necessary  allocation  among  the  different  industries  and  producers 
of  the  'Philippines.  This  principle  was  recognized  by  another 
congrefcsional  act— Public,  No.  137,  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  This 
power  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  rightly  vested 
in  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  in  respect  to  allocation  should 
be  preserved. 

In  one  other  particular  H.  R.  6694  amends  the  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence Act.     Section  4  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  13  of  the  said  act  of  March  24.  1934.  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  proviso  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  -Provided.  That  at  least  2  years  prior  to  the  date  fixed 
in  this  act  for  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  there 
shall  be  held  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  such  representatives,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  to  consist  of  three  United  States  Senators  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  three  Members  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  three  persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  Philippines,  to  consist  of  nine  representa- 
tives to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission  on  Appoint- 
ments of  the  National  Assembly,  for  the  purpoFC  of  formulating 
recommendations  as  to  future  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  independent  Philippine  Republic,  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  holding  such  conference  to  be  determined  by  the 
Presldciit  of  the  United  States;  but  nothing  In  this  proviso  shall 
be  construed  to  modify  or  affect  In  any  way  any  provision  of  this 
act  relating  to  the  procedure  leading  up  to  Philippine  Independence 


or  the  date  upon  which  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  become  inde- 
pendent. 

"  'In  the  event  any  vacancy  occurs  in  the  commission  by  reason 
of  the  death,  resignation,  or  retirement  of  any  member  thereof,  such 
vacancy  may  be  filled  by  the  authority  appointing  the  member 
whose  death,  resignation,  or  retirement  caused  the  vacancy.'  " 

In  the  Independence  Act  no  specific  provision  is  made  as  to  the 
membership  of  the  conference,  while  this  measure  provides  for 
legislative  and  executive  representation.  We  endorse  this  provi- 
sion favorably  in  the  belief  that  with  congressional  representation 
there  will  be  greater  likelihood  and  promptness  in  the  approval  of 
the  pertinent  recommendations  formulated  which  may  deal  with 
the  problems  involved  in  the  severance  of  political  tics  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines.  These  recommendations  will 
prove  vital  and  important  because,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  Independence  Act,  certain  provisions  do  not  only 
have  to  be  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Philippines,  but  in 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States  "by  way  of  further  assurance." 

Having  said  these,  perhaps  I  have  said  practically  all  that  need 
be  stated  regarding  the  purely  material  phase  of  this  piece  of 
remedial  legislation,  which,  by  the  way.  is  In  accord  with  the 
stand  taken  by  the  mission,  of  which  I  was  a  cochalrman.  in  1932. 
Before  this  same  committee,  the  mission  then  stated:  "If  an  eco- 
nomic readjustment  were  provided  for.  we  would  be  more  in  favor 
of  a  restriction  of  the  volume  of  trade,  rather  than  a  progressive 
imposition  of  tariff." 

May  I  not  be  permitted  to  stress  the  importance  of  early 
action  on  this  emergency  leglriation?  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  export-tax  provisions  of  the  Independence  Act  will 
commence  to  operate  next  year  unless  amended;  that,  following 
congressional  approval,  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Philippines 
has  to  take  aciion  in  order  to  set  In  motion  the  machinery  to 
amend  oiu'  constitution  and  have  the  provisions  of  the  act 
passed  by  the  Congress  made  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Philippines. 

I  wish  before  closing  to  advert  to  the  spirit  of  altruism  and 
benevolence  which  has  always  animated  America  In  her  dealings 
with  the  Philippines  from  the  time  of  your  martyred  President 
McKinley  down  to  the  present  day.  This  far-seeing  policy  bore 
abundant  fruitage  in  terms  of  material  and  spiritual  rewards. 
It  hastened  the  era  of  conciliation  and  amity  that  followed  In 
the  wake  of  misunderstanding  and  war;  it  was  responsible  for 
the  inauguration  of  civil  government  as  early  as  1901;  It  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  organic  law  which  gave  us  the  first  Philip- 
pine Assembly:  it  made  possible  cordial  cooperation  between 
Americans  and  Filipinos  In  the  development,  within  the  orderly 
processes  ol  peace,  of  sell -government  In  the  Philippines;  it  re- 
sulted in  the  enlargement  of  Philippine  autonomy  by  the  passago 
of  the  Jones  law;  it  necessarily  was  followed  by  the  enactment 
of  the  independence  law;  logically  and  Inevitably,  it  should  cul- 
minate in  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  democratic  Philipplno 
Republic  on  July  4.  1946. 

Every  act  of  justice  and  generosity  to  the  Philippines  on  the  part 
of  America  served  to  deepen  the  sense  of  gratitude  of  the  Filipinos. 
It  strengthened  America's  prestige  in  our  part  of  the  world.  What- 
ever may  be  the  vicissitudes  of  the  futiire,  it  will  perpetviate  the 
relations  of  friendliness  and  trust  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines;  it  wlU  fortify  the  historic  attachment  of  the  Fili- 
pino people  to  the  conceptions  of  liberty,  culture,  and  democracy 
that  gave  birth  to  the  American  Republic. 

America  has  it  in  her  power  to  dissolve  the  political  ^ies  that 
bind  the  Philippines  to  her;  yet  it  is  also  within  her  power,  while 
so  doing,  to  strengthen  the  cultural  and  spiritual  bonds,  and  even 
the  economic,  since  the  last  have  proven  mutually  beneficial  to 
the  two  democracies  on  opposite  sides  of  the  vast  Pacific.  In 
heJping  the  Philippine  RepubUc  to  be  born  and  to  survive  as  her 
daughter  republic.  America,  while  conferring  a  great  boon  on  the 
Philippines,  will  have  shown  to  the  world  that  the  way  of  peace 
and  good  will  is  the  path  to  lasting  progress  and  security;  to 
happiness  and  liberty. 

Eighteen  million  Filipinos,  constituting  the  only  Christian 
nation  in  the  Orient,  have  implicit  faith  in  American  democracy 
rooted  in  spirituality.  They  have  faith  that,  as  America  has  dis- 
interestedly aided  them  in  the  past,  she  cannot  but  look  with 
benevolent  sympathy  upon  their  efforts  In  the  epic  task  "to 
establish  a  government  that  shall  embody  their  Ideals,  conserve 
and  develop  the  patrimony  of  the  nation,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the  bless- 
ings of  Independence  tinder  a  regime  of  Justice,  liberty,  and 
democracy." 

Office  or  the  Vice  President  of  the  Philippines, 

The  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  19Z9. 
Hon.  Francis  B.  Sayre, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman, 

Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Philippine  Affair$, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Secretary  Sayre:  In  going  over  House  bill  6694  and  after 
consultation  with  both  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Hiss  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  Manila.  I  find  that  the  purpose  of  subsection  (f),  subdi- 
vision (1)  providing  for  the  allocation  of  sugar  quotas  In  the 
Philippines  will  be  better  accomplished  if  the  said  su'cseciion  is 
reworded  as  follows: 

"(f)  (1)  The  quotas  for  sugars  other  than  refined  siigars  shall 
be    allocated    annually    to    the    sugar-producing    mills    and    the 
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Planters  supplying  such  mills  proportionately  on  the  basis  of  the 
rera^"a13al  pr^oductlon  of  such  mills  during  the  calendar  years 
1B31  1932  and  1933.  The  allocations  so  made  shall  be  prorated 
in  each  year  by  the  Philippine  Government,  under  export  permits 
issued  by  that  Government,  between  such  mills  and  planters  in 
nccordance  ulth  their  contracts  in  force  on  the  date  of  allocation 
D'ovided  that,  upon  the  expiration  of  any  milling  contract,  that 
norti.in  of  the  national  quota  so  involved  shall  be  prorated^reallo- 
cated  or  dispost^d  of  in  such  manner  as  the  Philippine  Goyern- 
mrnt"  Within  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Con.-,tltutlon  of  the 
Philippines,  may  by  law  prescribe  to  safoguard  the  general  welfare 

^  As^his  language  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment and  I  understand,  will  not  meet  with  objection  on  your 
part  may  I  not  request  vou  to  recommend  to  Congressman  Kocial- 
KowsKi  that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  which  he  may  reintro- 
duce In  the  House  before  the  meeting  of  the  House  Committee  on 
InsuUr  Affairs  Is  called? 
ThankUiR  you.  I  am, 
Sincerely   yours. 

S.    OSMINA. 

Vice  President  of  the  Philippines, 
on  Special  Mission  to  the  United  States. 


Taxing  Policies  of  the  New  Deal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mojiday.  June  19.  1939 
Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  coming  to  Con- 
press  in  1937.  I  have  received  a  great  many  letters  from 
business  concerns  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  New  Deal 
taxing  policies  upon  their  companies.  None  that  I  have 
received  have  so  clearly  set  out  the  dire  results  of  those  tax- 
ing policies  as  does  the  following  letter  which  I  received 
from  a  corporation  in  my  State.  It  is  well  worth  the 
attention  and  study  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

I  Sprout.  Waldron  &  Co  .  Inc., 

MuJicy,  Pa.,  June  15.  1939. 
Hon.  Albert  G.  RuTHniFORD. 

House  of  Representatives.  Wcshinrrton,  D.  C. 

DiAR  Congressman  Rutherford;  This  letter  Is  direct  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  taxes.  It  is  an  appeal  to  your  better  judgment 
in  the  Interest  of  this  community,  the  people  who  live  in  It.  and 
the  employees  who  work  .n  it. 

We  do  not  know  what  has  happened  In  other  Industries  except 
by  reports  and  hearsay.  We  do  know  what  has  happened  In  our 
business 

As  a  sincle  case  study  In  Pennsylvania,  this  may  interest  you. 

Like  other  companies  who  were  almost  ruined  as  a  result  of  the 
depression,  this  company,  by  strict  economy,  by  sacrifice  and  the 
best  possible  management  it  was  capable  of.  continued  to  em- 
ploy, as  the  principal  employer  in  this  community,  as  many  work- 
ers as  was  possible,  regardless  of  profits  or  earnings. 

Five  years  ago  It  set  up  a  program  with  Its  objectives:  First,  to 
preserve  the  company  as  an  asset  to  the  community  and  as  a 
source  of  income  to  its  employees;  second,  to  retire  Its  accumu- 
lated obligations  incurred  during  the  stress  of  the  depression 
years;  and.  third,  if  possible,  to  rebuild  It  as  a  source  dl  Income 
for    its  original   stockholders. 

Regardless  of  what  any  present-day  reformers  may  believe  or 
try  to  tell  you  and.  while  we  cannot  speak  for  others,  these  and 
these  alone,  in  the  order  indicated  above,  were  the  objectives  of 
oxu"  particular  program. 

A  study  from  the  tax  angle  over  these  5  years  Indicates  the 
following  points  which  we  hope  will  be  of  definite  interest  to  you 
as  a  representative  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 

From  1934  to  1938.  Inclusive,  the  5-year  period  mentioned; 

(1)   Our  net  Income  before  all  taxes  was  $35,832. 

(3)  We  paid  taxes  of  $89,886.  or  $54,054  more  than  we  earned. 
This  means  that  in  order  to  pay  taxes  the  assets  of  the  company 
had  to  be  depleted  $54,054. 

(3)   Our  average  sales  volume  per  year  Increased  18  3  percent. 

(4>  Our  average  taxes  per  year  increased  from  $4,268  in  1934  to 
$22,471  in  1938.  an  Increase  of  426  percent. 

(5)  Our  annual  pay  roll  per  year  was  maintained  during  the 
5-year  period  at  an  average  fltrnre  of  $280,000.  varying  in  proportion 
to  volume  from  a  low  of  $250,000  to  a  high  of  $326  000.  Wage  rates 
were  not  only  maintained  but  increased  to  1929  levels. 

(6)  Not  one  single  cent  of  dividends  was  paid  to  stockholders 
during  this  5-year  period;  1931  was  the  last  year  any  dividends 
were  paid. 

(7>  Only  one  stockholder,  who  holds  less  than  6  percent  of  out- 
■tand.ng  stock,  received  a  salary,  and  It  was  a  mcdest  one,  below 
the  average  of  wages  paid  for  similar  services  in  Industry. 


(8)  Bondholders  and  noteholders  accepted  3-percent  Interest 
instead  of  the  6  percent  called  for  on  their  holdings  during  3  of 

the  5  years  included.  ^  „„»„j  „„ 

(9)  In  1938  although  accurate  and  true  accounting  indicated  an 
income  of  the  meager  sum  of  $350  before  any  taxes,  a  total  of 
$20  385.18  was  paid  in  taxes. 

(10)  Taxes  paid  out  of  each  dollar  of  sales  Increased  from  seven- 
trnths  of  1  cent  to  3  cents.  Based  on  our  average  sales  volume, 
this  increase  of  2.3  cents  per  sales  dollar  amounts  to  over  $17.0C;0 
annually  This  amount.  $17,000.  if  not  payable  in  taxes,  would 
nermit  either  (1)  an  increa.se  of  6  percent  on  nil  wage  rates  paid; 
or  (2)  the  additional  3-percent  Interest  which  our  bondholders 
and  noteholders  were  promised;  or  (3)  a  5', -percent  dividend 
on  all  common  stock  outstanding  which  has  not  received  a  dividend 

for  over  8  years.  j,*  ^    ,  „ 

(11)  All  figures  are  taken  from  true  statements  audited  by 
certified  public  accountants.  All  figures  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Federal  tax  examiners  except  those  for  1938.  which  tax  reports 
have  not  been  examined.  ,   _     „  ,   ^^    ♦,  „«. 

Prom  the  above  facts  can  It  not  be  logically  concluded  that 
the  company,  Its  stockholders.  Its  security  holders.  Its  management, 
all  of  them,  contributed  toward  preserving  the  company  as  a  simrce 
of  employment  and  income  for  its  employees,  and  made  concessions 
and  sacrifices  In  order  to  do  so? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government,  through  Its  taxing  agencies, 
not  only  did  not  assist  in  this  effort,  but  by  imposition  of  ever- 
increasing  taxes,  did  retard  the  company's  progress  in  this  program, 
and  Indeed,  actually  caused  a  depletion  of  Its  assets — the  very 
assets  It  is  endeavoring  to  use  to  provide  employment  and  Increase 
purchasing  power.  ..     ,     *  »„ 

The  result  Is  nothing  less  than  confiscation  of  property  Just  as 
surely  as  the  Mexican  Government  confiscated  American-owned 
property  In  that  country.  We  condemn  the  latter.  We  do  not.  for 
some  reason,  recognize  the  former  which  Is  going  on  right  in  our 
own  country.  ,  .  . 

In  the  name  of  common  fairness  and  of  that  common  sense  which 
guided  those  men  who  made  States  like  Pennsylvania  great  indus- 
trial Commonwealths,  is  this  not  a  time  to  take  seriously  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  and  not  Increasing  or  even  maintaining  tax 
burdens? 

Is  not  the  problem  one  of  reducing  Government  expenditures 
Instead  of  Increasing  tax  Income? 

Industries  such  as  ours  have  had  to  reduce  their  expenditures, 
have  had  to  leave  undone  the  repairs,  the  improvements  needed, 
have  had  to  hold  up  and  pass  up  its  opportunities  for  expansion. 
These  very  Improvements  and  expansions,  if  possible,  could  solve 
the  unemployment  problem  faster  than  any  other  single  factor. 
But.  how  can  we  Improve,  how  can  we  expand,  while  our  assets 
are  being  depleted  to  pay  taxes? 

Our  employees,  for  the  most  part  homeowners,  not  one  a  floater, 
and  all  of  them  good  citLzens.  do  not  went  doles  or  relief.  They 
do  not  want  W.  P.  A.  or  P.  W.  A.  Jobs.  They  do  not  want  to 
wait  for  unemployment  Insurance.  They  do  want  the  right  to 
work,  to  earn,  at  that  work  they  know  how  to  do  best,  a  fair 
Incoine.  They  want  economic  security  rather  than  so-called 
social  security. 

How  can  we.  as  employers,  give  them  this  economic  security 
when  our  Government  representatives  seem  to  be  guided  by  false 
economic  principles  in  relation  to  industries;  when  as  a  result, 
this  Government,  and  seemingly.  It  alone.  Is  hindering  Industry 
rather  than  aiding  it  in  these  efforts  by  ever  increasing  taxes, 
increased  Government  spending  and  ill-advised  Government  regu- 
lation of  business  and  industry? 

How  long  can  this  go  on  without  a  collapse  of  our  industrial 
structure? 

Again  we  repeat:  We  are  speaking  for  no  one  but  ourselves  and 
our  employees;  we  do  not  know  other  companies'  problems;  we 
do  know  our  own;  we  live,  work,  and  struggle  with  them. 

This  letter  Is  not  part  of  any  organized  propaganda  or  associated 
activity. 

It  is  the  simple,  sincere  appeal  of  one  relatively  small  company 
for  assistance  and  relief — not  in  any  efforts  to  pay  dividends,  not  In 
any  efforts  to  accumulate  great  reserves,  not  even  In  any  effort  to 
expand,  however  Justified  and  helpful  such  ambitions  may  be. 
but  simply  in  Its  efforts  to  conserve  and  preserve  Its  resources 
as  a  source  of  employment.  Income,  and  purchasing  power  for 
several  hundred  ordinary  human  beings  who  try  to  take  pride 
In  their  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

Can  we  count  on  your  serious  interest  and  assistance? 
Sincerely. 

Sprout.  Waldron  &  Co., 
Irving  A.  Berndt. 
Vice  President  and  Controller. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  6  years  the  new  dealers  have 
tried  everj'  scheme  and  experiment  that  has  come  to  their 
brain  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  prosperity,  but  they 
have  failed  miserably.  There  are  a  lot  of  new  dealers  who 
do  not  want  prosperity  because  they  claim  that  the  capi- 
talistic system  has  failed  and  they  would  like  to  take  us 
Into  a  planned  economy.  However,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  not  ready  for  any  planned  economy.  The  great 
majority  still  believe  that  the  system  that  made  our  coim- 
try  the  greatest  in  the  world  is  still  workable  if  allowed  to 
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work.  When  you  want  to  get  your  teeth  fixed  you  do  not 
go  to  a  pliunber.  When  you  want  your  watch  fixed  you  do 
not  take  it  to  a  carpenter.  When  you  are  sick  and  need 
the  services  of  a  doctor  you  do  not  call  in  a  banker  no 
matter  how  high  his  standing  may  be  in  the  commimity. 
So,  when  we  want  to  make  business  work,  instead  of  calling 
in  a  lot  of  professors  and  experimenters,  who  never  had  a 
bit  of  business  experience,  let  the  President  call  in  men  who 
have  made  a  success  of  business  and  take  their  advice  and 
it  will  only  be  a  short  time  before  the  wheels  of  industry 
will  be  going  and  men  will  be  returning  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  often  heard  the  statement.  "The 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy."  We  have  sufficient 
proof  of  the  truth  of  that  statement  when  we  see  what  the 
New  Deal  tax  poliices  have  done  to  business.  We  sec  how 
the  New  Deal  tax  policies  affected  the  corporation  writing  the 
letter  set  forth  above.  There  are  thousands  of  such  corpo- 
rations throughout  the  country  that  have  been  affected  in 
the  same  manner  and  who  were  not  able  to  make  the  grade. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  ever  expect  to  get  back  prosperity,  we 
must  rearrange  our  taxing  of  corporations.  We  have  tried 
and  taken  the  advice  of  everybody  except  businessmen  on 
the  matter  of  business  taxation  for  the  past  6  years,  with 
the  result  that  business  has  not  been  helped  a  bit  but  has 
steadily  grown  worse.  Let  us  now  give  the  businessmen  of 
the  country  a  chance  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  by 
giving  them  a  taxing  system  that  will  allow  them  to  expand 
and  grow.  I  believe,  if  we  do  that,  prosperity  will  return 
shortly. 

Last  Week  and  This 


NETrrRALITT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19,  1939 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  14-hour  continuous  ses- 
sion, ending  at  1  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  gave  the  coun- 
try the  best  relief  bill  to  date,  but  it  is  by  no  means  as 
good  as  it  should  be.  Those  who  say  we  accomplish  noth- 
ing by  fighting  continuously  against  the  New  Deal  are  sadly 
mistaken.  Republicans,  joining  Representative  Woodrum 
of  Virginia  and  his  economy-minded  associates,  fought  back 
successfully  all  but  one  of  the  New  Deal  attempts  to  add 
to  the  present  relief  bill.  Better  yet,  they  threw  out  the 
theater  project  which  has  been  the  sponsor  for  plays  bear- 
ing, among  others,  the  following  titles:  The  Mayor  and  the 
Manicure,  A  New  Kind  of  Love.  Up  in  Mabel's  Room.  Be 
Sure  Your  Sex  Will  Find  You  Out.  A  Boudoir  Diplomat, 
Companionate  Maggie,  Go  Easy  Mabel.  Just  a  Love  Nest, 
Lend  Me  Your  Husband,  Love  'Em  and  Leave  "Em,  Mary's 
Other  Husband. 

What  do  you,  as  decent,  home-loving  Americans,  think  of 
such  trash,  put  out  and  paid  for  by  your  tax  money?  There 
were  many  more  like  these.  This  was  the  project  where  a 
Wcrke:'rs'  Alliance  W.  P.  A.  supervisor,  according  to  sworn 
testimony,  advi.'^ed  the  white  actresses  to  go  out  socially  with 
Negroes  and  vice  versa. 

Several  other  constructive,  money-saving,  efficiency-pro- 
ducing provisions  were  embodied  in  this  bill,  which  were  in 
none  of  the  others.  Today.  Representative  Woodrttm  is  the 
outstanding  Democrat  in  the  House  and  undoubtedly  when 
opportunity  offers,  if  alive,  will  represent  Virginia  in  the 
Senate,  a  worthy  successor  to  Carter  Glass  when  his  serv- 
ices are  ended. 

THE   fight    MTJST    CO   ON 

Only  by  talking  and  voting  against  such  measures  as  are 
offered  and  which  can  be  made  better  will  we  make  prog- 
ress and  personally  I  hope  that  soon  relief  will  be  turned 
back  to  the  States  and  local  municipalities,  with  Federal 
contributions  as  needed. 


The  battle  to  give  the  President  additional  power  in  for- 
eign affairs  is  on.  He  may  win  but  only  after  a  vigorous 
fight.  Your  Representative  will  not  vote  to  give  him  more 
power  which  might  be  used  to  involve  us  in  foreign  war. 
I  think  we  should  keep  our  nose  out  of  other  nations'  busi- 
ness. There  is  plenty  of  housecleaning  to  be  done  at  home 
before  we  start  sailing  the  seas  looking  for  trouble. 
agriculttjre    and   trade    policies 

Secretary  of  State  Hull,  long  an  advocate  of  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties,  sees  his  entire  program  threatened  with 
destruction  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  who  is  advo- 
cating subsidies  on  exportation  of  farm  products,  which 
means,  according  to  Hull,  retaliation  by  foreign  governments 
and,  as  everyone  knows,  the  furnishing  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  cheaper  raw  material  and,  under  the  trade  pacts, 
return  of  the  manufactured  product  to  our  shores  at  less 
than  it  can  be  manufactured  for  here.  In  this  connection, 
note  that  on  relief  supplies  sent  by  your  tax  money  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  a  Danish  corporation  charges  us  6  cents  a 
cubic  foot  dockage.    We  feed  them,  but  we  have  to  pay  to  do 

it.    Some  system. 

labor 

The  word  has  gone  out  that  there  will  be  no  amendments 
to  the  Wagner  law  at  this  session.  On  the  other  hand,  do 
not  be  surprised  if  the  corning  week  sees  a  resolution  offered 
in  and  passed  by  the  House  to  investigate  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  kindred  activities. 

The  demands  for  a  $13,  7-hour  day,  80  cents  an  hour  for 
common  labor,  90  cents  an  hour  for  semiskilled  labor,  is 
threatening  construction  here  in  Washington,  union  con- 
tractors insisting  that  costs  are  going  so  high  that  building 
will  cease.  In  this  connection,  read  the  article  by  Flynn  in 
last  week's  Collier's  on  the  same  subject.  He  explains  how 
excessive  costs  for  labor  and  material  once  before  curtailed 
the  building  industry. 

TAXATION 

Taxation  will  be  up  for  discussion  the  coming  week.  Put 
this  in  your  book:  Federal  taxes  are  twice  as  high  as  they 
were  in  1929.  and,  to- top  it.  we  are  spending  three  times  as 
much  as  we  did  then,  which  means  that,  where  in  1929  you 
paid  $1  to  the  Federal  Government,  you  now  pay  $2.  and,  in 
addition,  the  Government  borrows  another  dollar  which  you 
have  to  repay,  and  spends  it.  But  do  not  worry,  says  the 
President,  you  owe  it  to  yourself.  It  is  a  good  thing  you 
do  not  owe  it  to  your  wife.  She  might  make  you  pay  it.  As 
I  wrote  once  before,  your  children  will  not  be  paying  this 
debt,  with  interest,  to  themselves;  they  will  be  paying  it  to 
the  holders  of  the  tax-exempt  bonds. 

A  THIRD  TERM 

Instead  of  a  third  term  for  President  Roosevelt.  Frank 
Gannett,  New  York  newspaper  publisher,  calls  upon  him  to 
resign,  characterizing  Harold  Ickes'  agitation  for  a  third 
term  as  "senseless";  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  every- 
one now  conceded  that  the  President's  spending  program  had 
been  a  failure;  that  his  promise  to  economize  was  nothing 
more  than  a  political  maneuver;  that  by  stirring  up  class 
hatred  he  had  continued  to  foster  discontent;  that  we  have 
had  more  than  6  years  of  waste,  unprecedented  expenditures, 
of  failure  to  bring  recovery. 

He  might  well  have  added  that,  since  President  Roosevelt 
for  many  months  has  permitted  John  L.  Lewis,  whose  United 
Mine  Workers  contributed  $470,000  toward  the  New  Deal 
campaign  fund,  to  fasten  himself  and  his  organization  like 
some  great  bloodsucker  upon  the  American  workingmen.  de- 
manding that  all  and  each  contribute  a  meml)ership  fee  and 
dues  to  Lewis'  organization  before  they  may  go  to  work,  the 
President  is  betraying  us  into  the  hands  of  a  labor  dictator. 

In  city  after  city  and  industry  after  industry  strikes  are 
being  called  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  all  workers  to  join 
Lewis'  organizations,  the  employers  to  submit  to  a  closed 
shop,  and  to  deduct  from  the  employees'  pay  envelope  a  fee 
to  be  paid  to  Lewis  or  his  organization. 

That  procedure  is  a  betrayal  of  the  American  people,  of 
the  American  worker,  and  it  should  end. 
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I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

Of   MONTANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKXTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19,  1939 
Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  communism  or  super- 
scciaiism  is  an  insidious  disease  nourished  by  hatreds  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  subscribe  to  it.  It  is  an  Asiatic  philosophy 
diametrically  opposed  to  Christian  principles  and  all  that 
Christianity  has  accomplished  in  the  past  2.000  years.  Com- 
munism thrives  on  immorality  and  corruption,  and  is  destruc- 
tive to  tjie  family,  social,  and  political  life  of  all  people,  and 
to  the  Nation. 

It  is  international  in  scope,  and  directed  by  an  invisible 
government  where  insane  de-sire  is  the  control  of  pold  and 
the  power  it  wields.  The  first  objective  is  now  a  reality,  for 
they  have  the  gold,  and  the  Geld  Reserve  Act  of  1934  gave 
tlie  power  of  control  and  owner^:hip  to  the  invisible  govern- 
ment. 

This  objective  is  partly  accomplished  but  much  is  yet  to 
be  done  to  make  the  American  people  swallow  this  bitter  pill. 
It  is  quite  poss.ble  that  there  are  loo  many  good,  sound  and 
sen.:ble  Americans  left,  who  will  in  no  uncertain  manner 
voice  their  objections  to  regimentation  by  Asiatic  Com- 
munists. 

Th.^  first  step  in  this  conversion,  namely,  the  transfer  in 
ownership  of  geld,  was  brought  about  by  servile  Members  of 
Congress.  It  was  accomplished  by  hypnotized  Congressmen 
who  enacted  communistic  legislation. 

The  second  stage,  that  of  control  and  placing  of  more 
Communists  in  strategic  positions,  will  be  attempted  by  legis- 
lation now  in  force,  by  appointments,  or  by  contemplated 
legi-slation.  In  this  category.  I  refer  to  the  Wagner  Health 
Act  and  the  Binderup-Voorhis  Monetary  Control  Act.  both  of 
which  are  communistic  in  principle  aiid  in  fact. 

I  have  spcfaro  very  plainly,  with  one  purpose  in  mind. 
which  is  to  ir^orm  the  American  people  about  actual  condi- 
tions that  should  be  discus^^ed  in  our  newspapers.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  red-blooded  patriotic  citizen  would  sit  idly 
by  and  wait  to  be  enchained  by  a  few  communistic  super- 
criminals,  whose  agents  may  be  found  in  many  of  our  cities 
today.  It  would  also  be  interesting  for  Congress  to  know 
the  identity  and  affiliations  of  those  who  are  constantly 
being  placed  in  key  ptisitions  in  our  own  Government.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  these  changes,  and  why  is  it  necer-sary  to 
reorganize  the  Government  without  decreasing  personnel  or 
the  cost  of  the  pay  roll?  We  are  so  far  on  the  road  of 
collectivism  that  little  or  no  regard  is  given  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Government  and  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

This  attempted  conversion  of  our  Republic  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  radicals  in  society  and  in  educational  institutions. 
These  radicals,  "parlor  pinks."  and  "reds"'  are  dangerous  be- 
cause they  are  long  on  conversation  and  short  on  common 
sense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  irresponsible.  Other 
groups  of  radicals  are  comprised  of  those  who  become  dupes 
of  the  money  power  and  willing  servants  enslaved  by  gratui- 
ties, such  as  memberships  in  pretended  humanitarian  or 
charitable  organizations,  which  are  in  reality  fronts  to  shield 
the  Communists  and  their  activities  in  the  invisible  govern- 
ment. Many  pawns  of  communism  unfortunately  do  not 
understand  and  are  incapable  of  analyzing  the  mind  of  an 
Asiatic.  An  understanding  of  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  deal 
Intelligently  with  its  peculiar  oriental  psychology. 

These  subservient  pawns  to  the  invisible  government  do  not 
realize  that  they  are  used  as  stooges  and.  when  no  longer 
useful,  will  be  left  along  the  road  of  oriental  intrigue,  victims 
of  their  own  follies.  The  truth  of  these  statements  is  evident 
In  the  treatment  accorded  to  those  who  fought  for  the  '  red" 


government  in  Spain.  Many  of  them  are  now  stranded  in 
Prance,  rejected  and  ignored  by  the  Rus:.ian  Government  they 
fought  for.  While  in  the  "red"  army  they  killed  and  de- 
stroyed with  Asiatic  abandon,  and  now  they  are  left,  as  I  said 
before,  unsung  and  unclaimed. 

Returning  again  to  discuss  the  dupes  of  the  Communists, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  making  democ- 
racy work.  For  10  years  they  have  been  willing  tools  of  the 
invisible  government:  they  have  enacted  Communist-pre- 
pared legislation,  which  has  delegated  more  and  more  power 
to  centralized  control  of  the  Government.  I  believe  many 
were  involved  innocently,  yet  such  ignorance  is  not  an  excu.se 
for  their  actions,  because  they  have  sworn  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.^an 
obligation  which  they  have  ignored.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  our  Government  except  that  we  have  not  adhered  to 
its  cardinal  principles,  and  in  such  deviation  we  have 
brought  about  rapid  deterioration. 

No  doubt  many  Members  of  the  House  will  vote  for  further 
extension  of  the  now  chronic  emergency  and  monetary  power 
to  the  Pre.'ident  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a 
power  absolutely  unnecessary  except  as  it  may  be  used  by  the 
invisible  government  to  destroy  American  liberties  and  rights. 
This,  of  course,  should  be  voted  down  by  all  those  who  have 
the  slightest  spark  of  patriotism  and  interest  of  the  people 
at  heart. 

Other  dupes  of  the  invisible  government  are  those  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  who  are  dominated  by  recognized  and  self- 
acclaimed  Communists.  This  was  clearly  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  June  14  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  WooDRtM].  He  showed  clearly  that  all  Federal 
unionized  activities,  such  as  the  Workers  Alliance.  Federal 
Art  Projects,  and  so  forth,  are  practically  exclusively  commu- 
nistic. This,  of  course,  is  generally  known,  yet  no  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Government  either  to  in- 
vestigate or  to  check  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 

These  are  the  same  organizations  that  call  the  President 
Comrade  Roosevelt,  and  here  one  may  find  a  most  unusual 
situation,  in  which  attempts  are  made  to  destroy  the  Con- 
stitution instead  of   adhering  to  it.      This  is  particularly 
true  when  we  analyze  those  who  are  directing  all  subver- 
sive activities  in  the  ranks  of  labor.     Are  they  good  Ameri- 
cans or  are  they  better  Communists?      I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  latter,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  everyone 
will  agree  with  me  after  close  investigation  of  those  who  are 
i  now  directing  communistic  activities  in  the  United  States. 
j       When  I  was  a  imion  man.  we  worked  in  the  interests  of 
our  employer  because  we  considered  ourselves  a  part  of  the 
industrial   machine   in   which   we   were   employed.    Today. 
j  labor  is  in  reality  working  under  direction  of  the  invisible 
government  for  destruction  of  industry  and  business,  and 
for  Federal  ownership  and  control  of  the  Nation's  industries. 
This,  of  course,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
our  Government,  in  which  all  people  reserve  the  rights  to 
themselves  to  be  free,  not  only  in  operation  of  business  but 
in  their  private  lives  as  well. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  general  run  of  workingmen  is  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  used  as  tools  of  the  very 
people  they  belabor  in  their  union  balls,  that  is,  the  capital- 
ists. It  is  most  extraordinary  that  the  laboring  man  is  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  used  by  the  very  group  he  criticizes,  to  brin^ 
about  his  own  destruction.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  discuss 
this  further,  but  I  shall  instead  proceed  in  the  discussion  of 
communism  itself,  its  object,  and  what  is  expected  of  those 
now  engaged  in  and  plotting  further  communistic  activities. 
Let  us  now  admit  that  nearly  all  the  European  govern- 
ments are  socialistic,  and  that  they  are  autocratic  or  totali- 
tarian in  form.  I  am  not  concerned  with  those,  but  shall 
proceed  to  discuss  communism  as  propounded  by  Heinrich 
Mordecai.  alias  Karl  Marx.  His  slogan  was.  "Whatever  is, 
is  worth  destroying."  And  he  must  be  credited  with  being 
open  and  fearless  in  destruction.  This  techique  has  been 
refined   today.     The  Communist   now   promises   something 
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which  seems  perfectly  obvious  and  right,  but  he  docs  exactly  ; 
the  opposite,  as  was  done  with  the  promises  made  in  the  I 
1932  platform  of  Roosevelt.  For  example,  I  see  in  the 
papers,  the  group  now  meeting  in  Washington  expresses 
itself  firmly  against  communism,  and  yet  they  know,  as  well 
as  we  do,  that  there  are  Communists  among  them  who  hide 
their  activities  under  such  expression. 

I  shall  name  a  few  of  those  who  have  been  leaders  in 
ccmmuniL^m  so  that  the  American  people  may  visualize  who 
their  rulers  will  be  when  the  zero  hour  arrives. 

Heinrich   Mordecai    advocated    clas^    hatreds,    riots,    and 

strikes,  and  states  in  his  Communist  Manifesto: 

The  Communists  refrain  from  keeping  their  views  and  intentions 
secret.  They  openl?;  declare  that  their  goal  can  only  be  achieved 
by  a  forcible  destruction  of  all  existing  orders  of  society.  The 
ruling  classes  shall  tremble  before  the  Communist  revolution. 

This  should  be  plain  to  all  of  us  and  compared  with  what 
has  taken  place  for  the  past  10  years.  For  you  see  "it  can 
happen  here." 

We  have  been  treated  with  an  appeal  to  the  masses.  For 
what  purpose?  To  gain  control,  and  after  having  acquired 
such  control,  to  rule  and  destroy.  We  have  been  treated  to 
propaganda  of  class  hatreds  between  the  have's  and  the  have 
nots,  hatreds  in  bu.slness,  and  hatreds  and  dissension  in  the 
ranks  of  labor.  Business  is  gradually  being  destroyed  by 
Federal  invasion  and  industries  are  now  dormant  or  idle. 
Greater  power  has  been  delegated  by  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  accord  with  the  communistic  plan.  What  is  required 
now?  To  shift  and  place  in  key  positions  those  in  sjTnpathy 
with  communism,  who  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out  the  com- 
munistic plan  when  the  time  comes. 

Heinrich  Mordecai  was  not  only  a  Communist,  but  he  was 
also  an  anarchist.  He  lived  and  thrived  upon  all  things 
contrary  to  Christian  doctrines.  Destruction  of  life  meant 
nothing  to  him.  as  long  as  his  own  kind  was  not  destroyed. 
He  was  the  promoter  of  the  First  Internationale,  in  1864. 
He  laughed  when  his  dupes  became  entangled  with  the  law, 
and  he  jeered  at  suffering  and  poverty.  Death  and  destruc- 
tion meant  nothing  to  him,  for  he  lived  on  the  suffering  of 
others.  Such  is  the  record  of  the  progenitor  of  communism. 
Chaim  Goldman,  or  "Vladimir  Ulyanov,"  alias  Lenin,  was 
the  next  prominent  disciple  of  Heinrich  Mordecai-Marx,  and 
It  was  he  who  embraced  the  communistic  doctrines  to  be 
used  for  destruction  of  the  Czarist  government.  He  did  this 
as  thoroughly  as  his  predecessor  in  communism,  and 
drenched  Russia  with  innocent  and  defenseless  people's 
blood.  He  also  used  willing  dupes  to  attain  power,  and  after 
havin?  reached  the  objective,  he,  like  others,  destroyed  those 
who  had  befriended  and  helped  him.  He  was  a  himian  be- 
ing without  humanity. 

I  cannot  forego  mentioning  the  name  of  Benjamin  Cohen 
(Bela  Kuhn)  who  was  sent  to  Hungary  by  Chaim  Goldman 
(Lenin) .  In  1919,  he  is  accredited  with  the  killing  of  120,000 
innocent  Christian  people,  30,000  of  whom  were  murdered 
within  3  months.  Later,  after  returning  to  Russia,  40,000 
white  Rtissians  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Crimean 
Peninsula. 

Records  of  this  are  authenticated  by  various  investigating 
committees;  but  it  anyone  should  be  interested  in  refreshing 
his  memory  with -additional  information,  he  might  procure 
the  book  The  World  Hoax,  by  Ernest  F.  Elmhurst,  published 
in  1938. 

There  is,  of  course,  voluminous  evidence  to  be  had  dealing 
with  mass  murders  in  Russia  and  adjoining  countries  by  the 
disciples  of  these  same  communistic  philosophies  under  the 
control  of  the  same  leaders. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  rumors  that  this  same 
Bela  Kuhn  is  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  no  doubt  pre- 
paring for  an  American  cormnunistic  revolution. 

One  of  the  most  famous  disciples  of  communism,  our  neigh- 
bor now  living  in  Mexico,  is  Laiber  Davidovitch  Bronstein, 
alias  Leon  Trotsky.  I  shall  not  discuss  his  history,  because  it 
is  still  in  the  making  and  no  doubt  will  include  leaves  from 
commimistic  happenings  in  the  United  States.    This  gen- 


tleman visits  New  York  at  times,  which  Is  the  headquarters  of 
proletarian  communism  and  those  who  are  by  choice  dis- 
ciples of  this  most  un-Christian  philosophy.  It  is  people  of 
this  type  who  are  now  attempting  to  rule  the  United  States, 
first,  by  money,  and.  secondly,  by  destruction  of  all  those 
things  we  hold  dear  to  us  and  which  have  built  our  country 
into  a  prosperous  nation  for  the  past  151  years.  They  are 
exactly  the  same  kind  and  type  who  are  now  ruling  in  Rus- 
sia; and  if  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  in  refinement  in  the 
method  of  procedure.  This  refinement  is  evidenced  in  the 
manner  in  which  avenues  of  communication  are  controlled 
by  the  invisible  government.  As  to  learning  the  actual 
truth,  we  are  no  better  off  than  we  were  before  we  had  the 
telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  and  high-speed  presses,  for  today 
we  are  allowed  to  read  and  hear  only  those  things  which  are 
prepared  for  us  by  the  subsidized  power  now  in  control. 

I  want  the  people  to  know  that  :he  acquisition  of  all  this 
property  and  power  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
people's  money  and  not  in  any  sense  exclusively  by  the  use  of 
private  capital.  It  is  this  power  which  is  destroying  us 
today,  and  it  is  dangerous  in  the  hands  in  which  it  now 
rests. 

In  Russia  the  Communist  comprises  I'^io  percent  of  170,- 
000.000  people,  which  they  are  able  to  rule  by  sheer  force 
and  ruthles.sncss.  That  can  also  happen  in  the  United  States 
if  we  go  to  sleep.  In  this  communistic  rise  to  power  millions 
and  millions  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  and  despots  have 
been  seated  on  the  ruins  of  htunan  hberties  and  rights.  Wash- 
ington warned  us  of  this  danger,  but  here  we  are  confronted 
with  deliberate  attempts  to  destroy  the  Government. 

It  will  begin  by  strikes,  local  strife,  gradually  increasing 
under  well-placed  and  well-directed  leadership  of  known 
Communists  now  in  command  of  proletarian  communistic 
parties.  The  expense  will  be  paid  by  those  who  financed 
revolutions  in  Europe  and  are  now  seeking- power  here.  The 
money  which  is  used  is  the  people's  credit,  now  lying  idle  in 
various  banks,  as  it  has  been  used  in  the  past  7  years  in 
destroying  industry  and  business. 

Do  you  want  that?  Or  do  you  want  to  retain  the  republi- 
can form  of  government  that  you  have  always  had  and  wlaich 
guarantees  freedom  to  all  people,  no  matter  what  race,  creed, 
or  color? 

Is  there  any  necessity  for  the  prevailing  conditions  within 
the  United  States?  The  answer  is.  emphatically,  "No."  The 
present  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  those  now  in 
control  of  national  and  international  gold  and  credit.  This 
is  a  far-reaching  attempt  by  them,  a  little  hurried  at  the 
present  time,  but  definitely  an  attempt  to  take  charge  of  the 
United  States.    And  history  itself  will  complete  the  chapter. 


National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1929 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  EVENING  SUN  OP  MAY  24,  1939 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  enor- 
mous reduction  made  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  facts  that  I  feel  you  should  know.  The 
Budget  recommended  $123,000,000  for  this  agency  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  reduced  this  estimate  to  $81,000,- 
000.  There  are  approximately  3,000.000  young  people  eligible 
for  school-aid  work  and  the  funds  submitted  by  the  Budget 
estimate  would  have  given  work  aid  to  nearly  1,000,000  of 
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these.    I  hope  the  amendment  increasing  this  amount  to  the 
Budget  recommendation  passes. 

I  From  the  BtUtlmore  Evening  Sun  of  May  24.  1939] 
N  Y  A   Brri  ds  PtAYcrocNDS  For  Western  Maryland— Youths  Use 

Matijiiai.  From  Abandonfd  STRrrrtTiES  in  Plying  Newly  Learned 

Vocations  as  Stone  Cltters.  Masons,  Carpzntebs,  Electricians 
(By   Lee   McCardeU) 

Behind  the  swimming  pool  of  a  municipal  park  under  construc- 
tion in  Hagprstov^-n  stands  a  new  white  shingle  and  gray-stone 
bcildinK      Cut   in   its  foundation  cornerstone  are  the   words: 

•City  of  Hagerstown  Rotreatlon  Center.  1938.  Constructed  with 
the  aid  of  National  Ycuth  Administration." 

Stuck  UP  on  the  brick  front  of  an  old  factory  In  Lonaconlng  is 
one  of  th(^  familiar  red-white-and-bluo  U  S.  A.  Work  Program 
posters  of  the  N.  Y  A.  It  says,  -nandlcrafts  Training  Center. 
Sponsored  by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners." 

THIRD   A   FEW   BLOCKS  A  WAT 

A  few  blocks  away  is  another  N  Y.  A  poster,  this  one  on  the 
shell  of  an  old  stone  stable.  It  reads:  -Resident  training  center, 
cponsored  by  mayor  and  city  council."  .».      ^  ,.,  „^    th„>,- 

The  rebuilt  hous«^  across  the  street  from  the  Oakland  High 
School  has  neither  a  poster  nor  a  cornerstone.  Neither  has  the 
wooden  shed  housing  a  carpenter  and  paint  shop  behind  the  high 
Bchot)l.  But  these,  too.  are  work  projects  of  the  National  admin- 
istration in  Maryland. 

jrST  BACK    FROM   TOtTB 

Rvland  N  Dempster.  State  director  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  has  Just 
returned  from  an  in-spi-ction  of  these  projects,  probably  the  most 
ambitious  efforts  In  Maryland  of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion to  provide  work  and  training  for  young  people,  both  boys  and 
girls,  not  In  school  or  college.  .„«„  ^^   . 

During  the  past  vear  the  N.  Y.  A.  has  provided  $208,900  for 
student  aid  In  Maryland.  This  money  was  doled  out  to  3.862 
boys  and  girls,  white  and  colored,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24, 
who  could  not  meet  school  or  college  expenses  without  assistance. 
Applications  for  hefp  had  to  be  approved,  of  course,  by  their 
Bchools  as  well  as  by  the  N    Y.  A. 

In  return  for  N  Y.  A  allowances,  limited  to  maximums  of  $6 
a  month  for  students  in  secondary  .schools  and  «20  a  month  for 
undergraduate  college  students,  these  benflciarles  did  part-time 
work  around  their  schools  as  clerks,  messengers,  librarians,  gar- 
deners. Janitors,  and  assistants  In  laboratories,  cafeterias,  and 
laundries. 

ONE  THOUSAND  SIX  HUNDRED  GIVEN   WORK 

Another  sum  of  $268,883  was  laid  out  for  N.  Y.  A.  work  projects 
employing  about  1.600  young  people,  white  and  colored,  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  24.  who  were  out  of  school  without  Jobs  and 
whose  family  heads  were  eligible  for  public  relief.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  earned  from  25  to  48  cents  an  hour  for  50  to  56  hours  ol 
work  per  week. 

The  gIrU  sewed  garments  for  welfare  agencies,  worked  as  nursery 
school  assistants,  maids,  clerks,  and  office  helpers.  The  boys  were 
given  Jobs  as  carpenters,  painters,  cleaners,  orderlies,  helpers  under 
trained  supervision.  All  work  was  In  connection  with  schools, 
libraries,  hospitals,  or  other  public  Institutions,  and  care  was  taken 
not  to  Interfere  with  established  Jobs. 

Most  of  these  N  Y.  A  proteges  were  without  vocational  train- 
ing Many  had  never  held  a  Job.  They  dldnt  know  what  they 
wanted  to  do  or  what  they  could  do  best;  and  in  the  counties,  where 
there  are  no  vocattoi^al  schools  as  known  In  the  city,  and  where 
opportunities  for  ciiverslfled  work  and  training  are  limited,  the 
N.  Y.  A.  was  up  against  a  problem. 

PROJECTS  SOLVE  PKOBLEM 

This  has  been  solved,  to  some  extent,  by  such  work  projects 
as  construction  of  the  Hagerstown  recreation  center,  and  by  the 
Lonaconlng  training  centers.  The  N.  Y.  A.  also  operates  a  camp 
at  Avalon  where  facilities  to  provide  training  in  carpentry, 
motor  repair,  and  conservation  are  being  expanded  to  Include 
other  shops 

Paul  E  Welsh,  an  N  Y.  A.  assistant,  went  along  with  Mr. 
Dempster  on  the  directors  Inspection  trip  through  western 
Maryland.  They  drove  directly  to  Hagerstown,  where  the  N.  Y.  A. 
maintains  a  one-room  regional  oifice  for  a  district  designated  "Area 
No  2  "  No  2  includes  all  western  shore  counties  except  Baltimore 
and  Harford 

At  Hagerstown  they  looked  over  the  ptirk  recreational  center, 
a  good-sized  one-story  building  now  complete  except  for  doors, 
plumbing.  spout:ng.  and  a  little  interior  trim.  Plans  for  the 
building  were  prepared  by  a  professional  architect  and  con- 
stnirtlon  was  supervised  by  John  Jones,  a  Hagerstown  con- 
tractor. 

HIGH    STONE    BASEMENT 

The  buildings  high  stone  basement  practically  makes  It  a  two- 
stor>-  structure.  It  contains  showers,  two  large  assembly  halls, 
meeting  rooms,  dressing  room<;.  and  a  kitchen.  The  lay-out.  like 
the  general  design,  is  in  accord  with  sjjeclficatlons  fixed  by  the 
city,  which  provided  some  of  the  materials. 

Srone  for  the  building  was  quarried  on  city  property,  hauled 
to  the  building  site  in  rough  state,  dressed  by  N.  Y.  A.  boys 
trained  ovi  the  lob  as  stonecutters,  and  laid  by  other  N.  Y.  A. 
boys  trained  on  the  Job  a.-  stonemasons  They  built  the  founda- 
tion, two  chimneys,  two  big  fireplaces,  and  a  stone  front  porch. 


Most  of  the  wood  used  In  building  came  from  an  abandoned 
C  C  C  camp  at  Fort  Frederick.  The  buildings  were  taken  down 
and  the  wood  hauled  to  the  park  by  the  N,  Y  A  All  the  wood- 
work on  the  new  buildin;?— floors,  walls,  roof.  Interior  paneling 
and  trim— was  done  by  N.  Y.  A.  boys  learning  the  carpenter  s 
trade  from  one  or  two  Instructors  as  they  put  the  biUldlng  up. 
Other  boys  wired  the  building  for  electric  light. 

CONTRACTOR   GIVEN    CREDIT 

It  was  a  long-drawn-out  operation.  Mr.  Dempster  says  its 
success  is  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  patience  of  Contractor 
Jones  All  the  workmanship  is  not  perfect.  But  considering 
that  reclaimed  materials  were  used  throughout  the  building  and 
that  none  of  the  boys  was  a  skilled  workman,  the  Job  appears 
to  have  been  unusually  well  done.  „         ^     *.  ^ 

Supervised  N  Y.  A.  workers  are  now  Installing  heating  and 
plumbing  fixtures.  N.  Y  A.  laborers  are  landscaping  the  grounds 
around  the  building.  The  boys  have  already  fixed  up  the  grounds 
nearest  the  swimming  pool,  building  stone  revetments  along  the 
bank  of  a  small  stream  and  ornamental  stone  foot-bridges  across 

the  stream.  .     ^  ,        ,  _ 

Mr  Dempster  called  on  Carlton  Schuler,  project  supervisor  for 
area  No.  2.  at  his  office  on  Hagerstown's  public  square.  Mr. 
Schuler  loaded  a  bundle  of  ax  handles  and  150  pounds  of  stone 
cutters'  tools  into  the  back  of  Mr.  Dempsters  car— tools  needed 
at  Lonaconlng— and  the  State  director  and  Mr.  Welsh  were  off 
for  Allegany  County. 

TYPICAL     MINING     TOWN 

Lonaconlng  Is  a  typical  mining  town  of  about  2.500  population 
In  the  Georges  Creek  Valley,  15  miles  southwest  of  Cumberland. 
Steep  hills,  laced  with  railroad  tracks  and  pitted  with  drift  mine 
shafts,  encroach  upon  the  town  which  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  along  the  shallow  creek  whose  stones  have  been  washed 
yellow  with  iron  oxide. 

The  N  Y.  A.  handicraft  training  center  in  operation  at  Lona- 
conlng is  located  in  the  cutting  .shop  of  what  u.sed  to  be  a  glass 
factory  a  large  brick  building  of  warehouse  proportions  at  the  foot 
of  a  side  street  overlooking  the  creek.  This  project  gives  employ- 
ment to  40  girls  and  50  boys. 

The  boys  work  in  a  wood  shop  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  building  making  and  repairing  furniture  for  the  Allegheny 
County  public  schools.  Their  shop  Is  pretty  well  equipped  with 
tools,  carpenter  benches,  and  several  light  pieces  of  power  ma- 
chinery, including  a  lathe,  a  planer,  a  drill,  and  a  band  saw. 

WORKSHOP    FOR     GIRLS 

Beyond  a  partition  at  one  end  of  the  building  is  another  work- 
shop for  the  girls.  They  paint,  varnish,  and  rub  down  the  furni- 
ture repaired  by  the  boys.  A  few  of  the  girls  are  learning  to 
cane  chairs.  They  all  sew.  making  garments,  rag  rugs,  and  quilts 
which  are  turned  over  to  the  county  welfare  board  for  distribu- 
tion among  needy  families. 

When  this  training  center  was  opened  only  a  few  oi  these  boys 
and  girls  could  have  qualified  even  as  semiskilled  workers.  The 
boys  were  taught  woodwork  by  E.  Price  Steldlng.  the  young  project 
supervisor,  and  an  assistant.  Benjamin  McIDowell.  Another  assist- 
ant, a  former  schoolteacher.  Mrs.  Rella  BicNamara,  taught  the 
girls  to  sew,  weave,  and  paint. 

Eventually  these  shop  activities  will  be  transferred  to  a  com- 
munity house  being  built  by  the  N.  Y  A.  This  establishment, 
sponsored  by  town  authorities,  will  contain  workshops.  •  com- 
munity recreation  hall,  a  library,  a  health  clinic,  a  nursery  school, 
a  model  apartment  and  dormltorie*  where  girls  from  rural  districts 
may  live  while  being  trained  In  child  care  and  homemaking. 

PRESENT    FACILITIES    ARE    FEW 

Lonaconlng  is  greatly  Interested  in  this  new  building,  which 
promises  to  be  the  finest  public  structure  In  town.  The  com- 
munity has  no  permanent  health  clinic,  no  nursery  school  now. 
;  Its  library,  established  4  years  ago  by  the  W.  P.  A.  and  operated 
largely  by  N.  Y.  A.  workers,  is  housed  temporarily  above  a  down- 
town grocery  store.  The  only  other  public  recreational  facilities 
in  Lonaconlng  are  a  moving-picture  theater  and  a  few  taverns. 

The  new  building  will  stand  beside  the  elementary  .school  on  a 
hillside  overlooking  Lonaconlng.  Here  the  mayor  and  the  city 
council  have  bought  an  old  .stone  barn,  once  used  as  a  stable  for 
horses  and  mules  that  pulled  the  coal  cars  In  a  mine  farther  up 
the  hill.  The  thick,  substantial  old  stone  walls  of  the  barn  will  be 
Incorporated  in  the  new  building. 

Fifty  N.  Y.  A.  boys  are  building  the  new  community  house. 
Harvey  Boward,  a  stone  ma.son,  is  teaching  some  of  them  to  dress 
and  lav  stone.  Others,  trained  In  carpentry  at  the  handicraft 
shop,  will  do  the  woodwork.  William  Schramm,  a  professional 
contractor,  is  overseeing  the  whole  Job. 

GARAGE    BEING    BTHLT 

The  boys  have  already  stripped  the  old  stable  to  its  walls,  dug 
out  part  of  a  new  basement,  laid  footings  for  new  walls.  They  are 
building  a  wooden  garage  to  house  and  repair  N.  Y.  A.  trucks 
being  used  to  haul  building  materials — stone  from  old  bridge 
piers,  wood  from  the  dismantled  barracks  of  a  C.  C.  C.  camp  on 
Backbone  Mountain. 

Other  youths  are  being  trained  to  service  and  repair  the  truckS;- 
Down  in  the  handicraft  shop  a  few  untrained  metal  workers,  who 
have  been  learning  to  make  tin  waste  baskets  for  the  schools, 
have  turned  out  a  set  of  metal  funnels  for  the  garage  crew  In  a 
construction  shanty  by  the  old  barn  other  boys  are  working  at 
a  forge,  sharpening  stone  cutters'  tools. 
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Mr.  Dempster  figures  that  it  will  take  at  least  a  year  to  build 
the  community  house.  The  srurroundlng  property  will  be  graded 
and  terraced  to  conform  with  the  adjoining  school  yard.  Behind 
the  barn  Is  a  mountain  spring,  famous  for  an  Inexhaustible  water 
supply  In  Lonaconlng,  which  suffers  frequently  from  summer 
drought.  This  spring  is  to  be  cleaned  out,  walled  up  and  Included 
in  the  landscaping  plan. 

PLAYGROUNDS    SCARCE 

After  looking  over  the  Lonaconlng  projects  Mr.  Dempster  and 
Mr.  Welsh  drove  on  to  Oakland  by  way  of  Westernport,  where  the 
N.  Y.  A.  recently  completed  a  school  playground,  the  only  one  in 
that  towTi.  Playgrounds  are  few  and  far  between  in  the  cramped, 
crowded  mining  towns  of  western  Maryland. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Oakland  High  School  stands  a  six-  or 
eight-room  dwelling  that  looks  like  new.  High  school  girls  use 
It  as  a  home-economics  practice  house.  This  house  was  a  ruin, 
partly  destroyed  by  fir*?,  when  the  school  board  bought  It  some 
months  ago.  N.  Y.  A.  labor,  supervised  by  two  carpenters,  rebuilt 
It. 

Another  group  of  N.  Y.  A.  boys  are  at  work  in  a  big  two-story 
wooden  shed  behind  the  school.  They  are  making  desks  for 
teachers,  repairing  chairs,  student  desks,  and  other  school  furni- 
ture. These  boys  have  built  about  250  wooden  bus  shelters  for 
the  Garrett  County  school  board.  They  have  repainted  almost 
every   public-school   building   in   the   county. 

SCHOOL    HEAD    IMPRESSED 

Franklin  Rathbun.  Garrett  County  superintendent  of  schools, 
says  he  Is  so  Impressed  by  the  training  received  and  the  work  done 
by  N.  Y.  A.  bovs  that  he  Intends  to  put  all  the  Oakland  High 
School  boys  through  a  similar  course,  substituting  practical  work 
for  the  instruction  they   now  receive  In   manual  training. 


Cost  of  Sugar  Protection 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16. 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER 


Mr.  HARRirJGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an  editorial  and  chart  from 
the  Des  Moines  Register  showing  the  net  gain  or  loss  sus- 
tained by  States  as  a  result  of  our  present  policy  of  sugar 
tariff  protection: 

(From  the  Des  Moines  Register.  May  26,  1939) 

WHOM   PROTECTION    DOES    NOT   PROTECT 

The  Register  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  In  all  the  limitless 
talk  about  high  tariff  "protection  "  there  is  virtually  complete  silence 
about  who  pays  the  bill  and  what  the  real  eflect  of  the  tariff  sub- 
sidies is  on  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Plenty  Is  said  and  endless  statistics  are  quoted  to  show  what 
horrible  effects  any  lessening  of  high  tariffs  would  have  on  certain 
specific  interests — the  favored  beneficiaries. 

It  Is  always  the  special  interest  that  Is  put  forward,  never  the 
general  Interest.  Tills  Is  true  whether  It  is  a  purely  industrial 
group  that  Is  getting  the  "pap."  as  for  the  most  part  is  the  case. 
or  whether  It  Is  a  certain  segment  of  labor  that  happens  to  be 
employed  In  a  "protected"  industry,  or  whether  it  is  a  particular 
part  of  agriculture  that  looks  strictly  to  Its  own  short-term  Inter- 
est and  not  to  the  long-term  Interest  of  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

The  powerful  disinclination  of  any  of  the  tariff  subsidy-getters 
to  permit  discussion  even  to  turn  seriously  toward  the  consumer 
side  of  the  picture  has  b?en   Illustrated  again  and  again. 

A  year  or  two  ngo  the  Register  commented  on  the  fact  that 
vthen  the  Issue  of  processing  taxes  In  connection  with  a  farm 
program  was  up,  and  when  a  clique  In  Congress  was  making  a 
drive  for  "exposing"  the  hidden  cost-s  of  such  taxes  to  consumers, 
all  that  was  necessary  In  order  to  stop  the  drive  in  its  tracks  was 
to  couple  with  It  a  proposal  to  "expose"  through  a  similar  study 
the  "hidden  costs"  of  high  tariffs. 

The   entrenched   tariff   beneficiaries   wanted   none   of   that. 

Tlie  Canadian  Government  a  few  years  ago,  through  an  official 
commission,  made  a  most  lhterf?stlng  study  of  "price  spreads"  In 
that  Dominion,  and  what  the  study  showed  as  to  the  penalizing  of 
consumers  through  the  years  by  protective  tariffs  was  enough  to 
make  eyebrows  lift  until  they  merged  with  the  hair  on  the  back 
of  one's  neck. 

We  desperately  need  a  study  like  that  in  these  United  States. 

Just  to  give  a  hint  of  what  the  total  picture  would  be,  let  us 
note  here  a  few  facts  that  have  come  to  our  attention  about 
sugar.  We  are  not  "picking  on"  sugar.  It  Just  happens  to  be 
an  Immediately  available   illustration.    It  also  happens  to  be  a 


timely  one  because  of  the  new  drive  In  Congress  for  still  more 
protection  in  the  form  of  quotas  for  our  domestic  sugar  Interests. 
We  consumed  In  the  United  SUtes  in  1938  12.500,000.000  pounds 
of  sugar,  or  96.11  pounds  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Con- 
cealed In  our  national  sugar  bill  is  more  than  S325.000.000  which 
as  consumers  we  had  to  pay,  above  the  world  sugar  price,  as  a 
subsidy  to  our  domestic  sugar  producers. 

Philadelphia  Is  one  of  our  great  sugar-refining  centers.  At  the 
very  time,  recently,  when  a  Philadelphia  refiner  was  quoting  svigar 
at  a  net  price  of  $4,214  per  100-pound  bag  for  domestic  use,  the 
refiner  was  quoting,  for  sugar  Identically  packaged  but  made  from 
unsubsldizrd  raw  sugar,  the  net  price  of  $1.60  for  export.  The 
difference  between  the  domestic  and  export  prices  represents  the 
total  of  the  various  protections  given  domestic  sugar  producers. 
Subtracting  the  world  price  at  which  sugar  Is  sold  for  export  (In 
the  quoted  ca.se  $1.60)  from  the  "loaded"  price  that  we  pay  as 
American  onsumers  (in  the  same  case  $4  414).  we  arrive  at  the 
hidden  cost  of  protection  to  consiuners  (in  this  case  $2,614  per 
100-pound  bag). 

"Protection,"  very  obviously.  Is  anytlilng  but  protection  for  the 
American  family  that  buys  sugar. 

Figuring  out  per  capita  sugar  consumption  at  the  1938  rate  of 
96.11  pounds,  which  happens  to  be  below  the  figure  lor  normal 
years,  not  above  it,  and  figuring  our  population  at  130,000,000.  the 
cost  of  sugar  protection  to  all  of  \is  as  consumers  reaches  $326,- 
000.000  on  last  year's  consumption  of  refined  sugar.  Actually,  this 
should  be  translated  Into  "raw  value  equivalent,"  which  rals.-^s  the 
figure  to  $346,000,000,  or  over  $11  per  family.  Even  after  deducting 
from  the  above  total  the  tariff  revenue  of  about  $40,000,000,  which 
goes  to  the  Federal  Treasuiy,  there  is  left  plenty  that  comes  out 
of  consumer  pockets  as  a  tax,  not  for  Goverrunent,  but  for  our 
protected    sugar   interests. 

The  purpose,  of  course.  Is  to  permit  a  small  percentage  of  our 
mainland  producers  to  produce  sugar  beets  and  cane  In  comf>etl- 
llon  with  the  natural  caiie-.sugar  production  of  the  tropics.  Last 
year  this  mainland  production  was  the  equivalent  of  41.296.000 
100-pound  bags  of  refined  sugar  with  a  gross  value  of  approxi- 
mately $175.00b,(X;0.  In  spite  of  all  the  protection  and  hot-housing 
that  has  made  even  this  production  possible,  it  amounted  to  less 
than  30  percent  of  America's  sugar  consumption  needs. 

In  other  words,  to  protect  a  crop  with  a  gioss  value  of  $175,000.- 
000.  the  American  people  are  required  to  pay  In  excess  of  world 
sugar  prices,  nearly  $2  in  cost  to  themselves  for  every  $1  of  sub- 
sidy to  a  small  American  segment. 

'This  Is  merely  an  "E.\hiblt  A"  of  what  "protective"  subsidies  of 
this  sort  long  have  meant  to  American  consumers. 

Since  the  great  bulk  of  effective  "protection"  has  been  on  things 
that  farmers  buy  and  not  on  things  they  sell,  the  American  farmer 
has  been  the  chief  "goat"  of  the  whole  long  process. 

It  is  the  Inevitable  discrimination  of  this  tai  iff -subsidy  grabbing, 
more  than  any  other  single  factor,  that  has  forced  American  agri- 
culture Into  complicated  and  difficult  "defense  programs" — pro- 
grams that.  Ironically  enough,  the  great  majority  of  tariff  pap- 
suckers  get  red  in  the  neck  about. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  May  26,  1939] 

COST  OP  SUGAR  PROTECTION  BY  STATES 

The  table  below  Is  a  break-down  by  States  of  the  hidden  costa 
of  one  part  of  our  high  protective  tariff  policies.  It  amplifies  the 
disctission  In  the  editorial  on  the  same  subject  that  appears  today 
at  the  left  of  this  page. 

It  should  be  noted  that  totals  in  this  table  may  vary  somewhat 
from  those  used  In  the  editorial,  for  the  reason  that  the  table 
Is  based  on  the  1930  census  (the  latest  for  which  official  popula- 
tion figures  for  the  various  States  are  available)  and  on  the 
1938-39  sugar  crop  reports.  The  population  of  the  country  in 
1930  was  only   122.775.046.  whereas  now   it  Is   130.000,000. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  only  the  hidden  or  excess  protective 
cost  Is  given.  The  actual  cost  of  the  sugar  consumed  by  the 
several  States  is  of  course  very  much  higher. 
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Farm  Croups  Entitled  to  Open  Hearings  on  New 
Philippine  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   VICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1939 


LETTER    FROM   THE   ASSOCIATION.    SOUTHERN    COM^^SSION- 
ERS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  T  have  received  a  commimicatlon 
from  the  Association,  Southern  Commissioners  of  Agricul- 
ture, containing  some  very  excellent  reasons  why  open  hear- 
ings should  be  held  on  H.  R.  6858.  being  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Philippine  Lsland  Independence  Act. 

Tlie  farm  organizations  of  the  United  States  are  vitally 
interested  in  this  legislation — and  justly  so.  In  view  of  that 
great  interest  they  are  entitled  to  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  views  in  open  hearings.  They  are  surely  as  much 
entitled  to  that  right  as  the  representatives  of  the  Philippine 
Government  are  entitled  to  the  right  to  express  their  views 
in  a  closed  hearing.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  deny  them  a 
hearing. 

The  Philippine  people  will  soon  leave  our  household.  They 
are  to  have  their  independence.  American  farmers  are  a 
part  of  our  flesh  and  blood.  They  are  struggling  for  their 
Independence  too — economic  independence. 

With  unanimous  consent  privilege  having  been  granted  me 
by  the  House,  I  submit  the  following  letter  setting  forth  the 
views  of  the  southern  commissioners  of  agriculture  on  the 
matter  of  open  hearings.     The  letter  follows: 

Association,  the  Southern 

CoMMissioNnis  OF  Aciuctn-miE, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  17,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Pud  L.  Crawford, 

Hoxist'  0/  RevTcsmtajtvcs.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mr  Crawford:  The  Association.  Southern  Commissioners 
el  Agriculture,  are  a  part  of  the  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Comnussioners  Directors,  and  Secretaries.  The  national  associa- 
tion Is  a  nonprofit  organization.  It  has  no  members  except  the 
duly  elected  or  appointed  commissioners  or  directors  of  the  48 
States. 

The  economic  principles  and  policies  of  the  parent  body  and  the 
Bouthern  As^ociatiou  of  Commissioners  are  identical  as  to  the  policy 


of  opposing  the  Importation  of  all  forel^ -produced  substitutes  for 
domestically  produced  agricultural  oils  and  fats. 

We  are  addressing  you  specifically  in  Ijehalf  of  the  American  dairy 
Industry,  our  peanut,  corn,  and  cotton  planters,  as  well  as  our  live- 
stock producers,  to  advise  you  of  the  interests  which  these  agricul- 
tural groups  have  In  H.  R.  6858.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Philippine 
Island  Independence  Act. 

We  would  have  you  believe,  with  our  association,  that  it  is 
highly  important  to  American  agriculture  that  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs  hold  a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  6858.  particularly 
on  that  part  of  the  bill  which  has  to  do  with  a  change  In  our 
agricultural  economy  and.  more  particularly  important,  would  be 
the  holding  of  this  hearmg  If  the  committee  contemplates  report- 
ing this  bill  favorably  from  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

We  would  have  you  know,  Mr.  Crav,tord.  that  expert,  impartial 
and  disinterested  opinion  of  highly  accredited  agricultural  au- 
thorities, after  research  studies,  have  made  report  that  the  pa.s- 
sage  of  H.  R.  6858,  as  drawn,  would  have  a  lasting  adverse  effect, 
not  alone  upon  every  cotton  and  peanut  planter,  but  upon  every 
cattle  and  hog  raiser,  as  well  as  upon  the  Income  of  every  dairy- 
man in  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  we  svibmtt  that,  as  the  opinion 
of  the  association  of  duly  elected  State  officials  charged  by  the 
electorate  of  their  several  States  with  the  administration  of 
agricultural  affairs,  that  among  the  members  of  the  national 
association  is  the  Honorable  Elmer  Beamer,  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  of  Michigan.  May  we  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  this  association  of  agricultural  commissioners  neither  holds 
nor  carries  anv  brief  for  any  interest,  nor  docs  it  advance  any 
viewpoint  whatever  nor  address  itself  to  any  questions  except 
those  of  vital  import  to  the  actual  producers  and  consumers  of 
America's  fats,  foods,  and  fiber. 

The  association  feeLs  that  the  proposal  made  in  H  R  6858.  to 
abate  the  3-cent-per-pound  excise  tax  on  an  annual  quota  of  448.- 
000,000  pounds  of  coconut  oil  Is  absolutely  nothing  short  of 
•  •  •  indefensible,  special-privilege  legislation  •  •  *  con- 
ceived wholly  in  the  Interests  of  the  American  soap  industry. 

The  Association.  Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  would 
direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  identical  proposal  for  the 
abatement  c  f  this  tax  was  argued  in  the  S.^nate  less  than  2  weeks 
ago  The  debate  on  that  proposal,  as  recorded  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  31,  1939.  con.stltutes  a  veritable  arsenal  or 
argument  against  the  enactment  of  that  proposal  at  this  time. 

it  was  established  in  that  debate,  and  from  every  angle  of  eco- 
nomic soundness  and  Justification,  that  the  determinatirn  to  fix  the 
excise  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  Philippine  coconut  oil  was  made 
at  the  very  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  original  Independence 
Act.  It  was  enacted  into  law  by  the  very  same  session  cf  Congress 
and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  passage  of  the  original  act. 

Every  economic  Justification  which  gave  rise  to  the  tax  enact- 
ment at  that  time,  is  present  today.  In  support  of  that  argu- 
ment in  the  recent  Senate  debate.  Senator  Connally  declared: 
•Mr  President,  the  soap  people  are  the  ones  who  were  making 
this  argument.  I  have  here  a  long  printed  argument.  'Petition 
of  s^ap  industry  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  support  of  the  amendment  by  Senator  Hayden  relating 
to  coconut  oil.  John  B.  Gordon.  Secretary."  I  will  not  read 
It  all.  Nobody  is  interested,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  except  the 
soap  manufacturers. 

"Have  they  reduced  the  price  of  soap?  They  have  not.  Will 
they  reduce  the  price  of  soap?  They  will  not.  We  hear  state- 
ments about  lauric  acid,  it  being  said  that  no  other  oil  contains 
any  lauric  acid  except  coconut  oil.  Very  well.  This  coconut  oil 
Is  imported  in  the  same  volume  with  the  tax  or  without  the 
tax.  If  that  be  true,  no  one  is  hurt  by  the  tax  except  the  soap 
people,  who  want  larger  profits." 

Let  us  now  see  whether  or  not  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  actually 
are  in  need  of  governmental  subsidy  In  order  to  support  the  earn- 
ing of  that  tremendous  corporate  structure.  In  discussing  the 
need  of  such  subsidy.  Senator  Connally  declared: 

"How  much  was  it  that  Procter  &  Gamble  paid  their  presi- 
dent last  year?  There  was  some  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance  as  to  what  they  paid  the  president  of  the  company. 
I  cannot  recall  the  figure  now.  but  I  shall  check  up  on  It  and 
Insert  it  In  the  Record.  I  am  sure  that  Procter  &  Gamble's 
representative,  who  is  In  the  gallery,  will  be  glad  to  tell  me  about 
it  when  the  session  is  over." 

Now  let  us  hear  further  what  was  spoken  In  the  Senate  as  to 
Just  who  the  sponsors  are  of  this  proposal  to  do  away  with  a 
3-cent  excl.se  tax  on  coconut  oil.  In  discussing  that,  Senator  Con- 
nally declared: 

"Mr.  Procter  and  Mr.  Gamble  are  the  chief  advocates  of  the 
repeal  of  this  tax.  because  they  have  been  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  as  will  be  testified  by  other  members,  repeatedly,  not 
once  but  at  many  sessions  of  the  Congress.  They  have  made  a 
regular  groove  in  the  marble  floors  in  the  Senate  Office  Building 
by  walking  back  and  forth  to  the  Finance  Committee." 

Let  us  now  look  behind  the  words  of  Senator  Connally  and  see 
exactly  who  It  was  that  that  distinguished  exponent  of  the  rights 
of  American  agriculture  disclosed  as  being  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  any  reduction  In  the  excise  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound,  and  why 
they  are  opposing  It.  In  discussing  that  question.  Senator  Con- 
'    nally  declared: 

i        "Mr   President,  the  tax  has  resulted  In  benefit  to  domestic  vege- 
table and  animal  fats.     At  least  it  has  convinced  the  representa- 
'    tlves  of  every  farm  organization  I  know  of,  such  as  the  Grange 
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and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  dairy  representa- 
tives are  here  asking  that  the  tax  be  retained;  the  representatives 
of  the  fishing  industry  of  the  United  States,  who  manufacture  fish 
oil.  are  here  asking  that  the  tax  be  retained. 

"Mr.  President,  I  shall  Insist  on  a  vote  on  the  point  of  order  on 
the  ground  that  this  Is  an  amendment  affecting  the  revenue,  and 
therefore  Is  not  to  be  considered  In  the  Senate,  but  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

And  In  response  to  that  motion  made  by  Senator  Connally,  the 
Senate,  on  May  31,  1939.  overwhelmingly,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  8, 
defeated  the  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  3-cents-per-pound  excise 
tax  on  the  future  Import  of  448.000,000  pounds  of  coconut  oil  from 
the  Philippines  duty  free  and  tax  free. 

The  Association.  Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculttire  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  rights  of  the  American  soap  industry  to  equitable 
treatment  In  the  halls  of  our  National  Congress,  but,  likewise,  the 
Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  now  ask  a  "day  in  covirt" 
for  the  American  farmer. 

In  a  letter  recently  made  public  asking  that  hearing  be  had  on 
this  proposal,  America's  oldest  and  most  conservative  farm  organi- 
zation, represented  by  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman.  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Grange,  demanded  to  know: 

"Are  not  the  American  farmers  entitled  to  as  much  consideration 
in  Congress  as  the  soap  industry?" 

This  association  feels  confident  that  the  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs  should  make  affirmative  answer  to  Mr.  Brenckman's  question. 

Therefore  It  is  for  the  above,  among  other  reasons,  that  this  asso- 
ciation, Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  make  request  of 
your  personal  support  in  seeing  that  a  full,  free,  and  frank  discus- 
sion be  had  at  a  public  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs,  and  prior  to  the  time  which  your  committee  report  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  this  piece  of  legislation  which  is  so 
threatening  to  American  farm  Interests. 

Thanking  you  for  your  every  help  and  courtesy  in  this  matter. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Association,  Sottthxrn  Commissioners  of  Agriculture, 
C.  C.  Hanson,  Secretary. 


T.  V.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19,  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   CHESTER   H.    GROSS,    OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

APRIL   7.    1939 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  April  7,  1939,  before  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
York,  Pa.: 

The  Tennessee  River  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  river  in  the 
United  States — flowing  through  an  area  that  has  50  inches  of 
rainfall;  starting  In  the  northeast  part  of  Tennessee  and  flowing 
south  Into  Alabama  and  north  into  Kentucky,  and  Joining  the 
Ohio  at  a  point  farther  north  even  than  its  source.  It  is  a  much 
bigger  river  than  most  people  realize,  having  a  length  of  more  than 
1.000  miles  and  having  a  l.OOO-foot  fall  in  800  miles.  It  furnishes 
probably  more  water  power  than  any  other  river  Its  size  or  volume 
In  the  world.  It  Is  the  only  river  in  the  United  States  flowing 
through  3  States  and  draining  48. 

There  are  more  dams  constructed  and  under  construction  in  the 
Tennessee  River  Valley  than  in  any  other  river  valley  in  the  world 
of  similar  area. 

The  Government's  activity  In  the  Tennessee  Elver  Valley  began 
during  the  World  War  with  the  development  of  Muscle  Shoals. 
The  development  has  steadily  gone  forward  until  the  Roosevelt 
administration  came  Into  power,  when  the  T.  V.  A.  was  organized 
and  a  great  system  of  dams  for  power  and  flood  control  was  set  up. 
Ofttlmes  we  have  been  misled  and  confused  in  referring  to  dams, 
and  claims  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  sell  the  Authority 
that  they  could  furnish  vast  amounts  of  power  and  still  serve  to 
control  floods.  It  is  now  well  established  that  a  dam  to  control 
floods  cannot  yield  a  great  deal  of  power,  since  a  power  dam  has  got 
to  be  kept  full  of  water,  while  a  dam  to  control  floods  must  be 
empty  when  the  floods  come. 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  naming  the  large 
dams  on  the  river  we  can  start  In  Kentucky.  The  first  one  is 
the  Ollbertsvllle  Dam.  which  is  authorized;  the  Pickwick  Dam, 
completed  in  1938;  the  Guntersville  Dam  to  be  completed  in 
1940;  the  Wilson  Dam  completed;  The  Wheeler  Dam  completed; 
The  Halls  Bar  Dam  privately  owned;  the  Chlckamauga  Dam  to 
be  completed  In  1940;  the  Watts  Bar  Dam  proposed;  the  Coulter 
Shcais  Dam  propcsed;  and  the  Norris  Daj:u  completed.    There  are 


many  other  small,  privately  owned  dams  on  this  river  most  of 
which  have  been  purchased  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  So 
that  now  practically  everytliing  on  the  river  is  Government 
owned. 

The  most  Justifiable  criticism  against  the  Tennessee  Valley 
develofKnent  Is  that  it  is  a  far  departure  from  methods  of 
development  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  average  man  still  believes  that  development  of  this  type 
should  be  financed  by  private  industry,  and  one  can  rightfully 
ask  whether  other  sections  of  the  Nation  are  being  fairly 
treated  when  huge  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treasury  are 
being  used  to  develop  sections  such  as  this  when  there  is 
nothing  in  sight  that  indicates  that  the  money  will  ever  be  paid 
back  or  that  the  Investment  will  ever  be  able  to  carry  Itself. 

Right  now  some  of  these  cities  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, which  received  a  great  deal  of  their  tax  money  from 
the  privately  owned  utilities,  now  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  pays  no  taxes,  find  themselves  unable  to  bal- 
ance their  budgets,  and  are  asking  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  their  local  taxes  One  city  has  now  presented  a  bill  for 
$3.000 .000  of  local  taxes  to  be  made  up  or  paid  by  the  Federal 
Treasury.  In  other  words,  people  all  over  the  coiuitry  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  local  taxes  under  the  T.  V.  A. 

When  we  carefully  study  the  map  covered  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  we  find  that  it  covers  practically  the  entire  area 
known  as  the  old  South,  and  that  it  is  claimed  by  many  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  Authority  that  it  is  literally  creating 
an  empire,  with  Government-owned  utilities,  within  our  empire. 
The  natural  resources  of  this  section  of  the  country  are  im- 
mense, although  in  many  cases  undeveloped.  This  section  is  rich 
In  coal.  Iron,  lumber,  and  has  In  fact  everything  that  PennsvlvaniA 
has  except  anthnicite  coal.  In  this  area  are  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's vaults  with  two-thirds  of  the  world's  gold  supply  buried 
in  them,  as  well  as  the  greatest  suppressed  minority  in  the  United 
States,  the  colored  folk — 9,000.000  of  them. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  go  into  any  great  detail  to  describe  the 
Authority,  so  we  wUl  Just  touch  on  some  of  the  more  important 
items.  The  Authority  has  purchased  the  Commonwealth  &  South- 
ern Utility  Co.  holdings  at  a  cost  of  $78,600,000.  In  the  present 
budget  of  the  T.  V.  A.  we  find  an  appropriation  of  $30,748,000  for 
transmission  and  construction.  $6,140,000  for  fertilizer-manufsictur- 
ing  plant,  $80,000  credited  to  national  defense,  for  operation 
$2,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $41,400,000.  The  claim  that  It  will  ever 
be  self-sustaining  so  far  seems  foolish.  Every  project  so  far  has 
been  running  in  the  red.  and  in  order  to  discourage  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  all  major  industries  in  the  country  it  may  be 
well  if  it  continues  to  operate  in  the  red. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  engaged  in  many  enterprises 
other  than  power.  I  call  your  attention  to  an  agricultural  project, 
the  products  of  which  are  put  through  a  quick-freezing  machme  de- 
veloped at  the  Tennessee  Engineering  Experiment  Station  and  now 
operated  on  an  increasingly  large  scale.  During  1937  they  have 
grown  53.000  pounds  of  strawberries,  54.000  potmds  of  young  berries, 
and  8.300  pounds  of  peaches  that  were  quick  frozen.  And  in  1938  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  these  berries  were  grown  and  quick  frozen 
and  transported  to  St.  Louis  on  a  Government-owned  refrigerated 
barge  equipped  for  zero  storage  of  frozen  fruits,  with  a  capacity  of 
360,000  pounds.  This  fruit  cost  the  Federal  Government  27  cents  per 
pound  delivered  to  St.  Louis,  where  It  was  sold  for  7  cents  a  pound. 

The  complete  development  of  the  T.  V.  A.  will  mean  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  coal  Industry  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  throw  out 
of  emplo>Tnent  1.500.000  wage  earners  with  tlieir  families,  who  are 
now  dependent  on  mining  and  transporting  coal.  The  loss  annually 
cf  375.000,000  man-days  of  labor  in  the  coal  industry  will  have  to 
be  charged  up  to  the  T.  V.  A. 

The  Grovemment  Is  operating  a  number  of  villages  under  the 
Authority,  and  after  collecting  the  rent  In  the  Muscle  Shoals  village 
they  still  had  to  have  $126,000  out  of  the  FedcraJ  Treasury  to  bal- 
ance the  town  budget.  At  the  Norris  Dam  they  needed  $73,000  to 
balance  the  budget.  One  of  the  items  of  expenses  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  last  year  was  $316,000  for  making  maps.  Last  year 
$40,000  was  spent  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  audit  the  account,  and 
the  legal  department  cost  $240,000. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  immcnslt^y  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  project 
let  us  Just  analyze  one  or  two  of-  the  dams  more  In  detail.  The 
Gllbertsville  Dam,  for  instance;  The  dam  area  will  take  in  400,000 
acres  of  the  finest  and  richest  soil  In  America. 

In  addition.  It  will  destroy  69  miles  of  standard-gage  railroad 
with  3  large  bridges.  It  will  cover  up  137  miles  cf  hard-surfaced 
highway  with  three  large  bridges.  It  will  cause  the  relocating  of 
35,000  people  and  2.500  dead  bodies  now  sleeping  in  their  graves. 
Its  estimated  cost  will  be  over  $200,000,000.  The  dam  will  be  8,600 
feet  long  and  150  feet  high.  The  water  surface  at  the  top  of  the 
spillway  will  cover  256.000  acres. 

The  Dog  Island  Dam.  estimated  cost  ol  $392,000,000.  will  submerge 
1.000.000  acres  of  soil — 650.000  acres  valuable  for  cultivation;  33 
towns  with  a  population  of  27,000  will  have  to  be  relocatea,  13 
additional  towns  will  be  partly  submerged,  and  18  others  will  require 
protection.  The  population  of  the  submerged  area  is  about  2C'0,000 
and  the  property  cost  estimated  at  $25,000,000;  275  miles  cf  sur- 
faced highv.'ay  will  be  abandoned  and  159  miles  will  be  relocated. 
194  miles  of  railroad  will  be  submerged,  and  81  miles  relocated,  and 
49  miles  will  be  raised  at  a  total  cost  of  $36,500,000.  Unmlned  coal 
submerged,  approximately  4,800,000.000  tons. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  employs  4.500  people  with  sal- 
aries aveiaglng  $2,600  per  year — total  cost  of  $11,700,000  for  the 
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whlU'-coUar  workers  Labor  Is  being  paid  47 'i  cents  per  hour, 
ll  may  be  of  Interest  to  know  that- the  Government  is  operating 
a  dairy  farm  at  the  Noms  Dam  and  that  they  have  paid  as  much 
as  i'.KH)  pvT  head  lor  cows  and  that  the  dairy  farm  is  now  in  the 
red  »29.939J29. 

On  July  1  the  S'-cretary  of  the  Treasury  will  close  the  books  for 
the  tt'cal  year  of  :0.;9  The  national  debt  will  stand  somewhere  in 
rxc»»'>  of  144  OOO.COOOOO.  This  means  an  equivalent  of  $100,000,000 
tor  each  one  of  the  435  Members  of  Congress  The  detlcit  for  the 
tacta  yrar  of  1939  will  be  In  excess  of  M.000.000.000.  Congress 
w.ll  have  appropriated  about  $10,000,000  more  than  we  have 
taken  In  for  each  of  the  435  Memt)er8. 


A  Crand  Old  Man  From  the  West 


'  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
told  that  today  Congressman  Taylor  of  Colorado,  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  is  celebrating  his 
eighty-first  birthday.  As  we  see  him  here  this  afternoon, 
seatrd  bi^side  his  colIeaBUCS,  or  notice  him  hurrying  here  and 
thcie  lo  attend  meetings  of  his  many  subcommittees,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  that  our  colleague  from  western  Colorado 
has  nach  that  advar\ced  age.  I  have  seen  many  men  20 
years  younger  whom  I  would  have  taken  to  be  older  than  this 
active  westerner. 

We  \'ounger  men.  who  can  scarcely  keep  up  with  our 
Congrei^sional  dutits.  are  especially  appreciative  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  turns  out  more  work  and  shoulders  far 
more  responsibility  than  any  of  us  have  to  bear,  and  he 
does  it  iH'tter  than  some  of  us  who  are  only  half  his  age. 

As  a  western  man  I  feel  a  special  interest  in  Chairman 
T.'KYLOR  and  rejoice  that  he  has  served  so  long  in  such  a 
strategic  post  as  that  which  he  occupies.  Too  often  we  feel 
that  the  far  West  is  not  sufficiently  known  here  at  Wash- 
innton.  and  sometimes  its  needs  are  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered and  taken  care  of.  Many  times  of  late  I  have  told  my 
constituents  in  Arizona,  where  mining  is  vital,  reclamation 
is  important,  and  the  proper  handling  of  the  public  domain 
needs  to  be  done,  that  we  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having 
in  both  branches  of  Congress  men  from  the  West  who  occupy 
key  positions,  and  who  understand  the  needs  of  the  West 
so  thoroughly.  Chief  among  such  leading  men  is  Chair- 
man Edward  T.  Taylor,  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. May  he  continue  long  to  serve  his  country  with 
distinction  and  to  increase  the  pride  which  his  State  and  the 
whole  great  West  have  in  him. 


Future  Farmers  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


ADDRESS  BY   HON    JAMES  A.   FARLEY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MILLER 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  20  {legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  15),  1939 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  3.  1939.  the  Post- 
master General.  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  delivered  an  address 
to  the  Arkansas  division  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  a 
State  organization  in  Arkansas,  at  Camp  Couchdale.  Ark. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not  catch  the 
name  of  the  orator. 


Mr.  MILLER.  The  oration  was  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A. 
Farley.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  addiess  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  at  Camp  Couchdale  today  to  talk  to  you 
'future  farmers"  of  Arkansas  and  to  your  parents  and  friends. 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  fine  camp,  which  I  understand 
you  own  and  operate  yourselves.  You  are  indeed  fortunate  In 
having  such  a  fine  place  for  recreation.  I  am  told  that  this  land 
was  presented  to  you  by  my  friend,  Harvey  Couch.  I  am  sure  he 
could  have  performed  no  finer  service  for  the  outstandmg  young 
men  of  the  farms  in  this  State. 

There  was  a  lime  not  so  far  back  In  the  hlstorv  of  this  country 
when  the  services  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
came  no  closer  to  the  farm  home  than  the  nearest  town  pout  office. 
Getting  the  mall  was  Just  one  of  the  errands  a  farmer  had  to 
remember  when  he  went  to  town  Your  fathers  and  mothers  re- 
member that  historic  event  in  189fr— the  beginning  of  farm  mail 
delivery.  In  Arkansas  the  first  route  was  started  at  Clark^ville.  and 
it  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  country.  Seventeen  years  later,  in 
1913.  It  became  possible  through  the  parcel-post  system  for  people 
living  on  farms  to  send  and  receive  packages  without  makmg  a  trip 
to  town. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  the  Post  Office  Department  has  been  able 
to  play  in  helping  farm  people  to  keep  themselves  as  well  Informed 
as  city  people.  I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  have  been  able  to  play  In 
this  service.  But  my  interest  in  farm  people  goes  beyond  the 
services  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  I  am  interested  in  agricul- 
ture in  a  broad  sense  and  in  the  important  part  it  plays  In  our 
national  life.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  a  farm 
audience. 

There  is  no  audience  to  which  I  would  rather  talk  than  one  made 
up  of  young  men  of  today,  who  will  be  leaders  of  tomorrow.  And 
if  there  is  one  quality  above  all  other  that  characterizes  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  it  Is  the  quality  of  leadership. 

Where  in  this  country  could  we  find  so  many  young  men  so  wcU 
qualified  for  leadership  as  among  the  200.000  students  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  who  are  memtx>rs  of  the  6.000  local  chapters  of 
the  Ft-iture  Farmers?  Where  in  this  State  could  we  find  so  many 
young  men  so  well  prepared  for  leadership  as  among  the  7,000 
Future   Farmers   in   Arkansas? 

I  wish  there  were  more  organizations  of  young  people  in  this 
country  with  the  same  major  objectives  as  the  Future  Farmers — 
the  development  of  leadership,  cooperation,  and  citizenship.  These 
are  the  attributes  most  needed  for  the  prosperity  and  progress  of 
the  Nation. 

In  pioneer  days  individuals  largely  determined  their  own  destiny. 
They  had  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  their  own  energy  and  initia- 
tive and  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  As  long  as  there  was  a 
frontier,  they  could  move  to  new  land  when  erosion  and  over- 
cropping had  taken  too  great  toll  of  soil  and  fertility.  Their  needs 
were  few.  They  asked  little  of  society  and  in  return  contributed 
little  to  societv. 

Arkansas  became  a  State  more  than  100  years  ago,  but  Arkansas 
still  had  frontier  land  for  many  years  after  it  was  first  settled. 
Now.  however,  the  frontier  is  gone  in  Arkansas,  as  it  is  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  disappearance  of  the  land  frontier  has 
resulted  In  the  necessity  for  a  new  kind  of  farm  living.  Your 
farm  production  will  have  to  be  continued  largely  on  the  land  now 
under  cultivation.  Modern  agricultural  conditions  demand  that 
farmers  work  and  plan  together  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

You  are  training  yourselves  for  leadership  in  the  fields  of  great- 
est significance  today.  Your  group  efforts  have  produced  out- 
standingly successful  cooperative  projects  Not  only  your  coopera- 
tive buying  and  selling,  but  cooperative  school  improvement  and 
other  community  Improvement  projects  have  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. Just  as  cooperation  in  your  own  projects  has  opened  up 
greater  opportunities  for  you.  cooperation  among  farmers  gen- 
erally is  securing  greater  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  entire  Nation.  This  Important  objective  of  the  "fu- 
ture farmers"  has  become  a  necessity  for  all  farmers.  Those  of 
you  who  become  farmers  will  find  your  present  experience  In  co- 
operation of  great  benefit  both  to  you  and  to  your  neighbors. 
The  farmers  of  this  country  are  going  to  continue  to  cooperate  in 
their  own  enterprises  locally  and  in  their  own  programs  nationally. 
Through  the  national  farm  program  they  have  been  proving  that 
they  can  cooperate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Government,  to 
deal  with  their  problems  cfTectlvely.  They  are  proving  it  this 
year  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before,  with  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  farmers  in  this  country  cooperating  In  the 
administration's  farm  program.  There  will  be  a  continuing  and 
increasing  need  for  your  leadership  in  the  field  of  cooperation. 

Through  your  e.xperlence  in  the  art  of  working  together  for 
the  common  good,  you  are  training  yourselves  in  the  most  im- 
portant attribute  of  good  citizenship.  Moreover,  your  Interest  and 
achievements  in  improving  the  communities  in  which  you  live 
provide  an  example  and  a  challenge  to  others.  There  never  was  a 
period  In  the  history  of  this  country  when  the  responslbUltles  of 
leaders  or  the  opportunities  for  service  were  greater. 

Through  your  experience  in  the  art  of  conducting  group  discus- 
sion, you  are  training  yourselves  in  the  fundamentals  of  true 
democracy.     Your  training  and  experience  in  citizenship  is  guided 
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by  the  Ideals  that  have  preserved  our  democratic  form  of  govern-   | 
ment  and  our  freedom  as  individuals. 

Tliose  of   you   who  make  farming   your  life  work  will   be   par- 
ticularly well  fitted  to  serve  the  Interests  of  agriculture.     Leadci- 
Bhlp  and  cooperation  are  essential  to  agricultural  welfare  today  as 
never  before.     Leadership  of  farmers  themselves  is  fundamental  to 
the  success  of  the  national  programs  for  agriculture  and  will  con-    j 
tinne  to  be  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  national  farm  program.    [ 
One  of  the  important  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  farm  program 
is  that  farmers  have  guided  the  application  of  its  principles  and    ' 
have  administered  Its  provisions.     Through  Nation-wide  coopera-    ] 
tion  farmers  can  deal  vsrtth  their  national  and  International  prob- 
lems while,  at  the  same  time,  through  local  admlnlsUatlon.  they    ; 
can  make  their  program  apply  most  effectively  on  individual  farms. 

We  can  be  sure  that  farmers  will  continue  to  work  together  to  I 
protect  their  incomes  and  conserve  their  soil.  That  fact  will  mean  . 
such  to  your  opportunity  for  success  in  agriculture.  In  your  indi- 
vidual farming  programs  you  want  to  produce  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically, and  you  have  achieved  outstanding  success  in  this  respect. 
But  you  also  want  to  market  your  products  efficiently  and  profitably. 
You  realize  that  in  order  to  produce  efficiently  you  have  to  use  the 
best  farming  methods  that  you  have  to  protect  your  land  against 
erosion  and  keep  up  its  fertility.  The  Income  from  your  projects 
depends  In  part  on  production  costs  and  in  part  on  supplies  and 
prices  at  the  time  you  sell.  Supplies  and  prices  depend  to  an  impor- 
tant degree  upon  the  policies  being  followed  by  all  producers  of  a 
commodity. 

Whether  you  are  producing  livestock,  or  grain,  or  cotton,  your 
most  difficult  problems  in  individual  farming  projects  are  directly 
related  to  national  agricultural  problems.  They  are  much  the  same 
as  the  problems  facing  farmers  throughout  the  country.  Men  who 
have  made  a  study  of  farm  problems  have  pointed  out  that  since  the 
World  War  farmers  have  suffered  from  chronic  surpluses  that  have 
ruined  prices  and  made  farming  unprofitable.  They  have  been 
financially  unable  to  take  proper  care  of  their  soil.  They  have  had 
increasing  difflctUty  in  selling  export  crops  on  the  world  markets. 
They  have  been  overburdened  with  debt.  Many  thousand.s  of  them 
lost  their  land  and  were  set  adrift  without  means  of  supporting  their 
families.  It  is  important  to  you  that  farmers  now  have  the  power 
through  national  legislation  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

Production  and  marketing  of  farm  products  have  been  stabilized 
at  more  profitable  levels  and  faim  income  has  been  protected  and 
has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  6  years.  Cash  farm  income  in  Ar- 
kansas has  Increased  80  percent.  Soil-conservation  practices  are 
being  followed  on  80  jjercent  of  all  the  farm  land  and  on  70  percent 
of  all  the  privately  owned  range  land  In  the  United  States.  Meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  assure  American  farmers  their  fair  share 
of  the  world  market. 

In  the  efforts  to  conserve  soil  resources  Arkansas  has  been  par- 
ticularly outstanding.  Thirteen  soil-conservation  districts,  cover- 
ing more  than  5.000,000  acres  of  land,  have  been  organized  under 
State  law  by  Arkansas  farmers.  For  12  of  these  13  districts  there  are 
now  working  agreements  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Among  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  Arkansas  stands 
second  in  the  number  of  soil-conservation  districts. 

I  am  told  that  farmers  in  Arkansas  are  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  improve  their  situation  through  the  farm  pro- 
gram I  recently  saw  a  report  quoting  an  estimate  by  J.  B.  Daniels, 
your  State  Triple  A  administrator,  that  approximately  219,000  of 
the  230,000  farms  in  Arkansas  will  participate  in  the  Triple  A  pro- 
gram. Participation  in  the  cotton  program  is  expected  to  be  99 
percent,  and  in  the  general  crops  program  90  percent.  If  all  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  show  the  same  universal  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion as  farmers  in  Arkansas,  the  farm  program  cannot  avoid  being 
successful. 

One  of  the  first  measures  taken  to  assist  farmers  in  1933  was  to 
expand  and  liberalize  credit  facilities  through  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Federal  credit  facilities  havi'  prevented  foreclosure 
of  farms  by  the  thousands,  have  lightened  debt  and  Interest  loads, 
and  have  made  capital  available  for  production  and  for  cooperative 
organization  of  farmers. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  programs  have  helped  to  undo 
the  dam-age  done  to  agriculture  bv  increaf.ed  tariffs  and  other  ob- 
structions in  the  path  of  world  trade.  The  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  has  worked  to  extend  the  benefits  of  electricity  to 
more  and  more  farms.  The  Farm  Seciuity  Administration  pro- 
gram has  provided  opportunity  for  thousands  of  displaced  farmers 
to  get  a  new  start  and  again  become  self-supporting.  Many  are 
being  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  land  of  their  own.  By  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  437  loans  will  have  been  made  to  Arkansas  tenanU 
and  farm  laborers  for  the  purchase  of  farms.  The  amount  of 
these  loans  will  total  more  than  one  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
Rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Arkansas  have  been  making  outstand- 
ing progress.  I  am  informed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
the  Farm  Security  Adininistration  has  made  loans  to  more  than 
30.000  farmers  in  this  State.  These  loans  from  emergency  relief 
■  funds  have  totaled  nearly  $8,000,000,  and  more  than  a  third  of  this 
money  has  been  repaid,  although  much  of  It  will  not  be  due  for  4 
or  5  years.  An  even  better  Indication  of  progress  is  the  increase 
in  net  worth  of  these  rehabilitation  borrowers.  A  survey  of  11.119 
families  showed  that  they  had  increased  their  net  worth  an  average 
of  $259  per  family,  adding  a  total  of  nearly  $3,000,000  to  the  wealth 
of  their  communities. 

In  an  effort  to  help  both  farmers  overburdened  with  surpluses, 
and  city  people  who  are  unable  to  buy  enough  food,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  the   Federal   Surplus  Commodities 


Corporation,  has  purchased  and  distributed  billions  of  pounds  of 
surplus  farm  products  for  needy  families.  At  present,  through  the 
experimental  focd-stamp  plan,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
seeking  more  ellective  methods  of  getting  the  abundance  of  the 
farms  "into  the  hands  of  the  underfed  in  the  cities.  All  America  is 
In  sympathy  with  this  splendid  effort. 

Ehiring  the  last  6  years,  farmers  have  made  greater  gains  in 
obtaining  the  powers  necessary  to  give  them  greater  equality  of 
opportunity  than  in  any  like  period  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
City  people,  too,  have  gained  from  the  efforts  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  ijeople  on  the  land.  Improved  and  stabilized  Income  has 
made  farmers  better  customers  for  the  goods  and  services  produced 
in  the  cities.  The  whole  country  benefits  from  the  accomplish- 
ments in  conserving  soil  resources. 

The  national  recognition  gained  by  agriculture  and  the  methods 
farmers  now  have  available  to  protect  their  incomes,  their  soil,  and 
their  homes  makes  the  future  more  promising  for  farmers.  It  Is 
encouraging  to  those  who  are  now  farming,  and  to  those  who  are 
preparing  to  become  farmers. 

If  I  were  a  young  man  living  on  a  farm.  I  would  consider  It  a 
great  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  your  organization.  You  have 
opportunities  not  available  to  thousands  of  young  men  like  your- 
selves who  live  in  cities.  You  have  greater  opportunity  to  train 
yourselves  in  the  qualities  and  abilities  that  are  useftil  now  and 
that  will  continue  to  be  most  useful  in  adult  life.  You  are  taking 
advantage  of  your  opportunity  to  be  self-reliant  and  self-support- 
ing.   You  know  how  to  stand  on  your  own  feet. 

The  Nation  needs  young  men  trained  in  leadership — men  who 
can  serve  their  fellow  men  not  only  as  leaders  In  agriculture  but 
in  education.  In  business,  and  In  political  life.  The  Nation  needs 
more  of  the  type  of  leaders  who  are  being  developed  in  your 
organization  to  serve  In  adult  orgarUzatlons  as  legislative  leaders, 
as  business  leaders,  as  leaders  in  their  own  communities,  the  State, 
and  the  Nation. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  and  the  blessing 
of  heaven  in  your  splendid  patriotic  enterprise. 


The  Third-Term  Tradition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  20  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  15),  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    EDWARD  R.  BURKE,  OF  NEBRASKA, 

JUNE   19,   1939 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Burke] 
during  the  national  radio  forum  arranged  by  the  Washington 
Star  and  broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  net- 
work on  June  19,  1939.  The  subject  of  the  address  is  The 
Third-Term  Tradition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"I  want  President  Roosevelt  to  run  for  a  third  time."  declares  the 
Honorable  Harold  Ickes.  who  for  6  years  has  sat  at  the  Cabinet 
table  by  the  Presidents  choice.  The  tradition  against  a  third  term 
is  "political  humbug,"  says  he.  Neither  the  Secretary  nor  the 
President  could  have  underestimated  the  significance  that  the 
country  would  attach  to  such  statements  considering  how  close 
the  ties  that  bind  the  two  in  personal  friendship  and  mutvially 
sympathetic  understanding. 

Is  adherence  to  the  two-term  limitation  "political  humbug"  or  is 
it  a  tradition  the  maintenance  of  which  is  vital  if  we  are  to  escape 
entanglement  in  world  currents  which  have  swept  democracies  to 
destruction  and  in  their  place  enthroned  dictatorships?  That  is 
the  question  that  now  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  country.  For 
that  reason  I  deeply  appreciate  the  invitation  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter before  the  National  Radio  Forxxm.  In  seeking  an  answer  I  pro- 
pose to  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  in  order  that  we  may  trace 
the  development  of  this  tradition  which  8om«  would  now  brush 
lightly  aside. 

May  I  state  first  my  own  firm  conviction  formed  as  a  result  of 
such  a  study?  I  believe  that  the  tradition  should  be  maintained 
inviolate.  First  of  aU,  because  it  typifies  that  fundamental  of 
American  democracy  that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men;  that  oxir  strength  rests  upon  principles  rather  than  upon 
individuals.  Even  better  than  a  limitation  by  tradition  to  two 
terms  would  be  a  longer  single  term,  say.  6  years.  That  would 
require  a  constitutiofnal  amendment.  Such  a  change  would  un- 
questionably Improve  the  adininistration  of  the  laws  generally  and 
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wfu'.d  Jncreafip  the  nonpartisan  nnd  hU'^lncFslikr  cfaclency  of  the 
executive  flppartmcnt.  It  would  remove  much  of  the  inducement 
Uy  the  buildmt;  up  of  a  political  machine.  Ics^-^en  the  po-ssibUity  of  | 
attemptetl  "purges."  increase  the  prcbabllity  that  appointments 
would  be  made  for  other  than  partisan  or  selflsh  political  purpo.scs. 
It  wotild  be  a  long  stop  toward  making  the  President  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  whole  people  and  not  the  leader  of  a  mere  fac-  : 
!.  :;  or  the  head  of  a  political  party.  The  example  of  totalitarian 
•ts  .«hoi)ld  be  sufficient  to  put  on  guard  even  the  mast  unsus- 
pectini?.  For  the  mortality  table  of  democracies  discloses  not  so 
many  sudden  deaths  as  the  gradual  sapping  away  of  the  liberties 
of  the  |>eop!e  until  onlv  the  shell  Is  left. 

May  I  further  .■=ay  by  way  of  Introduction  that  as  a  lifelong  ad- 
herent to  the  political  phllosfiphy  of  Jefferson  and  Jack.scn  I  am  , 
prciud  that  the  Democratic  Party  up  to  this  day  has  given  no 
countor.ance  to  the  sporadic  attempts  to  overthrow  the  tradition  t 
against  any  perstm  serving  more  than  two  terms  as  Clalef  Execu- 
tive? If  now  (lur  party  Is  to  follow  after  fals^e  gods,  it  is  fitting 
that  It  should  be  under  the  leadership  of  those  not  long  inibutd 
with  Jeflersonian  or  Jarks<inlan  ideals  of  democracy.  i 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  this  tradition  we  must  trace 
It.s  development  through   the   150  yrar.s  since  our  fathers  rebelled 
np»;nst  the  tyrannies  of  autocracy  and  with  remarkable  foresir;ht 
fashioned  a  republican  form  of  government  throuph  which  demo- 
cratic principles  might  be  forever  applied.    Of  all  the  problems  con- 
Jrontinn  the  Constitutional  Convention  none  was  more  troublesome    i 
than  that  with  respect  to  the  selection  and  powers  of  the  Prcsi-    \ 
to  a  monarchy  or  depcsstlsm.  but  the  members  of  the  Convention,    j 
to  a  monarchy  or  de.spotism.  but  the  members  of  the  convention,    i 
without  precedent  to  guide  them,  were  often  sorely  perplexed. 

Although  the  first  vote  w:vs  for  the  election  of  a  President  by 
Omtrress  irr  a  sinale  7-year  term,  the  members  of  The  Convention. 
beset  AS  they  were  by  all  .sorts  of  uncertainties  and  dlfflcultirs.  do 
not  appear  to  have  given  much  thought  to  the  danger  of  not  plac- 
ing a  ilmit  upon  the  terms  of  office  of  a  President  elected  other- 
wi-iio  than  by  Cons^ress.  Not  so  with  Thomas  Jefferson.  Unable  to 
b»  pres«Mit  becau.se  of  his  s«-rvice  in  France,  he  at  once  realized  that 
th:s  defect  might  prove  to  be  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Republic. 
In  a  letter  to  Washington  from  Paris.  Jefferson  said: 

•However.  I  shall  hope  that  before  there  Is  danger  of  this  change 
taking  place  in  the.  office  of  President,  the  good  .sen.=e  and  free 
8p;nt  of  our  countrymen  will  make  the  changes  necessary  to 
prevent    it." 

At  that  time  Jefferson  preferred  a  single  term  of  7  years.  Later 
on  he  fflt  that  it  was  better  to  have  a  shorter  term  with  eligibility 
for  a  single  reelection.  He  was  content  with  the  realization  that 
through  his  efforts  a  definite  tradition  against  a  third  Presidential 
term  had  been  e.-itahlished.  Credit  is  given  to  Washington  for 
laying  the  foundation  for  that,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  he  was  not  impressed  as  was  Jefferson  with  the  danger  re- 
sulting from  the  lack  of  a  limitation  as  to  the  tenure  of  office  of 
President.  However,  he  did  Insist  upon  retiring  at  the  end  of  two 
terms.  Stress  as  you  may  his  personal  reasons  for  unwlllineness 
to  continue  longer  in  office.  His  action,  nevertheless,  paved  the 
way  for  the  definite  establishment  by  Jefferson  of  a  tradition 
against  a  third  term. 

We  turn  to  the  letter  of  Jefferson  to  a  State  legislature  written 
during  his  second  term.  He  removed  every  shadow  of  doubt  that 
he  would  consider  a  third  term.     His  words  In   part  were: 

"That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  is  as 
much  a  duty  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully.  If  some  termination 
to  the  .services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, or  supplied  by  practice,  his  office,  nominally  4  years, 
will  in  fact  become  for  life,  and  history  shows  how  easily  that 
degenerates  into  an  inheritance.  Believing  that  a  representative 
government,  responsible  at  short  periods  of  election,  is  that  which 
produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to  mankind,  I  feel  it  a 
duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall  essentially  Impair  that  principle, 
and  I  should  unwillingly  be  the  person  who.  disregarding  the 
Kound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should  furnish 
the  first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  a  second  term  of  office  " 
Before  his  death  Jefferson  believed  that  the  third-term  tradi- 
tion was  as  definitely  established  as  if  it  had  been  written  into  the 
institution.  In  his  autobiography,  written  shcrtly  before  his 
death  during  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  said: 
"My  wish  was  that  the  President  .'^hould  be  elected  for  7  years 
and  be  ineligible  afterward.  But  the  practice  adopted.  I  think. 
Is  better,  allowing  his  continuance  for  8  years,  with  a  liability  to 
be  dropped  at  half-way  of  the  term,  making  that  a  period  of 
probation.  Though  this  amendment  has  not  been  made  in  form, 
yet  practice  scem.s  to  have  established  it.  The  example  of  four 
Pre^ldents  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  end  of  their  eighth  year,  and 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  that  the  principle  Is  salutary,  have 
given  It  In  practice  the  form  of  precedent  and  usage;  Insomuch 
that  should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
election.  I  trust  he  would  be  rejected  on  this  demonstration  of 
ambitious  views." 

So  spoke  the  patron  saint  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Those  who 
count  themselves  disciples  of  Jefferson  unll  know  what  answer 
to  make  to  the  claim  that  what  seemed  so  important  to  that  great 
statesman  is  "political  humbug."  Let  an  attempt  be  made,  now 
or  ever,  to  violate  this  salutary  principle  and  a  \ast  host  of  fol- 
lowers of  Jefferson  will  rise  up  to  reject  such  "demonstration  of 
ambitious  vle\^-s." 

We  proceed.  In  1829,  the  year  of  Jackson's  first  inauguration. 
James  Buchanan,  a  Member  of  the  House  from  Pennsylvania  and 
later  elected  ou  the  DoaiocraUc  ticket  as  President  oi  the  Umted 


States   spoke  in  opposition  to  a  con.stitutinnal  amendment  limiting 
service   as  President  to   a   single    term.     Explaining   his   views,    he 

"The  example  of  Washington,  which  has  been  followed  by  Jeffer- 
son Madison,  and  Monroe,  has  forever  determined  that  no  Presi- 
dent shall  be  more  than  once  reelected.  This  principle  is  new 
as  sacred  as  If  it  were  written  in  the  Constitution.  I  would  Incline 
to  leave  It  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  without  incorporat- 
ing it  in  the  Constitution,  to  decide  whether  a  President  shall  serve 
longer  than  cne  term." 

Buchanan  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
to  determine  whether  a  President  should  be  once  reelected.  He 
knew  that  there  was  no  danger  of  going  beyond  that  because  the 
tradition  egainst  a  third  term  had  become  "as  sacred  as  if  it  were 
written  in  the  Constitution."  I  hesitate  to  draw  what  seems  the 
necessary  conclusion  that  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  now  wou.id 
disregard  this  tradition  it  may  be  that  the  Constitution  itself  is 
"political  humbug." 

Andrew  Jackson,  who  perpetuated  Jeffersonlan  principles,  had  a 
conspicuous  part  in  making  the  idea  of  a  limitation  of  the  service 
of  the  President  a  basic  principle  of  the  Democratic  Party.  In 
his  first  annual  message  to  Congress  he  recommended  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  limiting  the  tenure  of  office  of  President  to  a 
Single  term  of  either  4  or  6  years.  He  made  a  similar  recommenda- 
tion in  each  of  his  five  succeeding  annual  messages.  I  quote  from 
Jackson's  second  message: 

"It  was  a  leading  object  with  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
to  keep  as  separate  as  possible  the  action  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government.  To  secure  this  object 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  to  preserve  the  former  from  all 
temptations  of  private  interest,  and  therefore  so  to  direct  the 
patronage  of  the  latter  as  not  to  permit  such  temptations  to  be 
offered.  Experience  abundantly  demonstrates  that  every  precau- 
tion in  this  respect  is  a  valuable  safeguard  of  liberty,  and  one 
which  my  reflections  upon  the  tendencies  of  the  system  incline  me 
to  think  should  be  made  still  stronger.  It  was  for  this  rea.son 
that,  in  connection  with  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
moving all  intermediate  agency  in  the  choice  of  the  President,  I 
recommended  some  restrictions  upon  the  reellgibility  of  that 
officer  •  *  *.  The  rea.son  still  exists,  and  I  renew  the  recom- 
mendation with  an  increased  confidence  that  It-s  adoption  will 
strengthen  those  checks  by  wlilch  the  Constitution  designed  to 
secure  the  independence  of  each  department  of  the  Government 
and  promote  the  healthful  and  equitable  administration  of  all  the 
trusts  which  it  has  created.  The  agent  most  likely  to  contravene 
this  design  of  the  Constitution  is  the  Chief  Magistrate.  In  order, 
particularly,  that  his  appointment  may,  a-s  far  as  possible,  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  improper  influences,  in  order  that 
he  may  approach  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  the  highest  office 
in  the  gift  of  a  free  people  uncommitted  to  any  other  course  than 
the  strict  line  of  constitutional  duty,  and  that  the  securities  for 
this  independence  may  be  rendered  as  strong  as  the  nature  of 
power  and  the  weakness  of  its  pos.scssor  will  admit.  I  cannot  too 
€arnestly  Invite  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  promoting  such 
I  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  will  render  him  ineligible 
1    after  one  term  of  service." 

I  Jackson  was  unwilling  that  any  person  should  be  eligible  for 
'  reelection  as  President  at  all.  Those  who  now  sanction  not  only 
one  reelection  but  advocate  a  second  cannot  claim  to  do  so  under 
the  banner  of  democracy  raised  by  Andrew  Jackson.  Their  course 
is  a  direct  and  positive  repudiation  of  the  firmly  held  convictions 
of  Jefferson,  of  Buchanan,  and  of  Jackson.     Nor  is  that  all. 

William  Henry  Harrison  announced  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  he  accept  a  second  term.  He  advocated  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  single  Presidential  term. 

When  the  Republican  State  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  during 
Grants  second  administration,  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
unalterable  opposition  to  the  election  of  any  person  to  the  Presi- 
dency for  a  third  term.  Grant  disclaimed  any  desire  to  run  but 
indicated  that  he  would  accept  a  nomination  if  "it  should  come 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  make  It  an  Imperative  duty — 
I  circumstances  not  likely  to  arise,"  he  said  The  issue  was  then 
I   raised  in  numerous  Republican  State  conventions. 

New  York:   "We  declare  our  unalterable  opposition  to  the  elec- 
I    tion  of  any  President  for  a  third  term." 

!  M  isi?achusetts :  "Sound  reason  as  well  as  the  wise  and  unbroken 
I  usage  of  the  Republic  requires  that  the  term  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  the  second  term." 
I  Ohio:  "The  observance  of  Wa.shington's  example  in  retiring  at 
i  the  close  of  the  second  Presidential  term  will  be  in  the  future,  as 
'  it  has  been  In  the  past,  regarded  as  a  fundamental  rule  in  the 
I    unwritten  law  of  the  Republic." 

I        The   movement   for  Grant's   renomlnation   continued   to  be    agl- 
i    tated  by  some  of  his  friends  and  many  officeholders.     It  was  cut 
short  when  the  House  of  Representatives  on  December   15.   1875. 
i    adopted  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  233  to  18  the  following  reso- 
lution offered  by  Representative  Springer,  of  Illinois,  a  Democrat: 
!       "Resolved.   That,   in   the   opinion   of   this   House,   the   precedent 
established    by    Washington    and    other    Presidents   of    the    United 
States,  in  retiring   from  the  Presidential   office   after  their   second 
term,  has  become,  by  universal  concurrence,  a  part  of  our  republi- 
can system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from  this  time- 
;    honored  custom  would   be   unwise,  unpatriotic,   and  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  free  Institutions." 

Four  years  after  Grants  retirement  from  the  Presidency  a  new 

movement   developed  for  his  nomination  for  a  third  time.     Since 

,   It  was  not  a  succcs>&ive  term  the  qu&stiou  was  raised  whether  his 
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nomination  and  election  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  third- 
term  tradition.  Even  under  such  circumstances  the  national  con- 
vention was  unwilling  to  attempt  a  violation  of  the  settled  princi- 
ple that  no  man  should  serve  more  than  two  terms  as  President  of 
this  Republic.     Grant  was  defeated  for  the  nomination. 

Since  the  time  of  Grant  tintil  the  present  day  the  third-term  issue 
has  been  raised  seriously  in  connection  only  with  two  Presidents. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Coolidge.  Each  of  them  succeeded  a  Presi- 
dent who  died  in  office  and  each,  therefore,  served  a  period  less  than 
two  full  terms.  Roosevelt  recognized  the  force  of  the  third-term 
tradition  when,  after  his  reelection  in  1904,  he  announced  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  be  a  cancidate  for  or  accept  an- 
other nomination.  He  stated  that  he  regarded  the  3'2  years  of  his 
first  administration  as  his  first  term,  and  said  "the  wise  custom 
v/hlch  limits  the  President  to  two  terms  regards  the  substance  and 
not  the  form  "  Following  the  Taft  administration.  Roosevelt  saw 
fit  to  seek  a  third  term.  He  was  defeated  in  his  party  convention. 
He  was  again  defeaicd  by  the  Democratic  candidate  when  he  ran 
under  a  new  party  by  label. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  second  term,  Coolidge  Issued  his  cryptic 
"I  do  not  choose  to  run  "  statement.  This  failed  to  head  off  agita- 
tion for  a  third  term.  But  the  Senate  put  a  quietus  on  the  move- 
ment on  Febiuary  10.  1928,  by  adopting  the  La  Follette  resolution 
similar  to  that  of  the  House  of  Repre^cntaf-ives  during  the  Grant 
admlnistratlcn.  The  vote  was  56  to  26.  In  the  affirmative  wore  37 
Deniocrats.  16  Republicans,  1  ProgTe.s.=ive,  1  member  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party,  and  1  Independent.  The  negative  consisted  of  22  Re- 
publicans and  4  Democrats.  Of  those  who  voted  for  the  resolution, 
24  are  still  Members  of  the  Senate,  16  of  them  being  Democrats. 
Those  Senators  are  thus  on  record  as  believing  that  the  third-term 
tradition  has  becOme  by  universal  concurrence  a  part  of  our  system 
of  government  and  that  any  departure  from  this  time-honored 
custom  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our 
free  institutions.  In  any  test  of  sentiment  ihey  would  be  Joined  by 
many  Senators  who  have  entered  since  that  time  and  who  do  not 
hold  the  view  that  the  third-term  tradition  is  "political  humbug." 
The  Democratic  Party  up  to  this  time  has  been  faithful  to  the 
tradition,  although  its  members  have  not  always  been  agreed  as 
to  the  desirability  of  a  constitutional  limitation.  The  Democratic 
platform  of  1896  declared  it  to  be  "the  unwritten  law  of  the  Re- 
public, established  by  custom  and  usage  of  100  years,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  those  A^ho 
founded  and  have  maintained  our  Government,  that  no  man 
should  be  eligible  for  a  third  term  of  the  Presidential  office."  The 
Democratic  platform  of  1912  favored  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  a  single  Presidential  term.  In  keeping  with  that  plank  the 
Senate  on  February  1.  1913.  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  a  single  term  of  6  years.  The  amendment  was  not  acted  upon 
in  the  House,  although  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  A  prophecy  contained  in  that  report  is  worth  re- 
peating— 

"Doubtless  It  Is  true  that  even  without  any  positive  law  on  the 
subject — that  is.  without  any  amendment  of  the  Constitution — 
no  man  wiU  ever  be  called  to  be  Chief  Magistrate  for  the  third 
time." 

While  the  Democratic  Party  has  a  special  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  third-term  tradition,  the  issue  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  partisan  one.  The  Republicans  for  the  most  part  have 
cherished  the  tradition  equally  with  the  Democrats.  President 
Taft  in  a  lecture  after  his  service  in  the  White  House  said  that  he 
was  "strongly  inclined  to  the  view  that  it  would  have  been  a 
wiser  provision,  as  it  was  at  one  time  voted  in  the  convention,  to 
make  the  term  of  the  President  7  years  and  render  him  ineligible 
thereafter."  Mr.  Taft  added,  "Such  a  change  would  give  to  the 
Executive  greater  courage  and  independence  In  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  The  absorbing  and  diverting  interest  in  the  reelection 
of  the  incumbent  taken  by  these  Federal  civil  servants  who  regard 
their  own  tenure  as  dependent  upon  his  would  disappear  and  the 
efficiency  of  administration  in  the  last  year  of  a  term  would  be 
maintained." 

My  personal  preference  Is  for  a  constitutional  limitation  upon 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  President.  There  is  pending  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  Joint  resolution  which  I  have 
Introduced  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  limit 
the  service  of  a  President  to  a  single  term  of  6  years. 

The  reasons  existing  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  for  a 
limitation  upon  the  service  of  a  President  are  now  multiplied  many- 
fold.  Conditions  are.  of  course,  vastly  different,  but  nevertheless 
there  are  similarities.  Jeffersca  was  fearful  of  a  reversion  to  a 
monarchy.  Today  there  Is  a  world  trend  toward  autocracy  in  the 
form  of  dicUlorshlps.  Because  of  cur  present  highly  developed  In- 
dustrial economv,  as  well  as  because  of  economic  dislocations  which 
have  arisen  since  the  World  War,  unemployment  on  a  large  scale 
lias  become  a  menace  in  all  leading  countries.  In  their  frantic 
search  for  a  solution  of  their  individual  problems,  people  every- 
where have  shown  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  liberties  for  the  promise, 
even  though  oftentimes  false,  of  security.  As  a  means  of  securing 
Jobs,  people  have  been  content  to  forego  the  right  to  exercise  their 
Individual  initiative  in  industry  or  agriculture.  The  trust  of  a 
distressed  peoples  in  strong  personalities  who  have  assumed  the 
role  of  dictators  in  European  countries  is*  quite  understandable. 
The  EXiropean  dictatorships  are  frankly  governments  by  men 
rather  than  by  law. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  seen  during  the  present  adminis- 
tration a  rapid  development  toward  a  centralization  of  power  not 
only  in  the  Federal  Government  at  the  expense  of  the  States  and 


of  individual  liberties  but  in  the  executive  branch  at  the  expense  of 
the  legislative  and  the  Judicial  branches. 

The  specter  of  unemployment  in  Industry  and  of  riilnous  prices 
in  agricult-ore  has  made  our  people  more  ready  to  accept  schemes 
for  regimentation  and  control  of  industry  and  agriculture  than 
would  have  been  true  a  generation  ago.  When  these  schemes  have 
failed,  it  lias  not  been  easy  to  retrace  our  steps  toward  a  properly 
supervised  but  uncontrolled  system  of  free  enterprise  which  is 
a  fundamental  feature  cf  our  constitutional  system.  Each  failure 
has  been  followed  by  demands  for  greater  powers  for  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  effort  to  make  the  control  effective,  our  system 
of  separation  of  p>owers  and  checks  and  balances  has  been  gradually 
broken  jov.n.  Tlie  Executive  has  usurped  legislative  powers  and 
has  even  sought  to  encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  judiciary. 
The  effect  of  the  trend  of  recent  years  has  been  to  move  away  from 
a  government  of  laws  towaid  one  of  men  and  to  subordinate  prin- 
ciples to  the  discretion  and  whims  of  individuals. 

The  temptation  toward  a  perpetuation  of  the  power  of  an  existing 
administration  never  was  so  great  as  at  present.  Never  has  a  com- 
parable bureaucracy  existed  or  its  members  had  more  reason  to 
puU  political  wires  to  insure  the  security  of  their  Jobs  At  no  time 
in  our  hi.story  has  an  administration  had  such  tremendous  political 
powers  through  the  distribution  of  public  works,  agricultural  and" 
other  benefits,  and  Jobs.  No  political  organization  Ukes  to  relin- 
quish power. 

In  the  light  of  prevailing  trends,  should  the  third-term  tradi- 
tion be  broken  in  1940,  no  man  can  safely  predict  the  fate  of  our 
form  of  government. 

My  propasal'for  a  single  6-year  term  would  allow  sufficient  time 
for  a  President  to  work  out  his  program,  would  eliminate  to 
some  extent  the  dl.5turblng  influence  of  more  frequent  elections 
upon  business  conditions,  would  enable  an  administration  to 
maintain  full  efficiency  throughout  its  term  without  being  dis- 
tracted by  a  campaign  for  reelection;  would  minimise  the  evils 
of  a  political  bureaucracy,  and  would  check  the  trend  toward  a 
centralization  of  power  and  a  consequent  weakening  of  our  form 
of  government. 

Whether  or  not  a  constitutional  limitation  is  considered  desir- 
able by  Congress  and  by  the  States,  I  have  faith  that  the  people 
of  our  country  will  not  Jeopardize  the  preservation  of  our  institu- 
tions by  violation  of  the  time-hallowed  tradition  against  a  third 
term. 

Relief  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19.  1939 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  prompted 
to  extend  my  remarks  because  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
stated  previously  during  the  debate  over  the  W.  P.  A.  appro- 
priation that  my  bill  ■was  endorsed  by  the  C.  I.  O.  and  Workers 
Alliance.  The  implication  was  that  these  were  the  only  people 
who  had  endorsed  the  Casey  bill.  This  is  not  the  case.  I 
welcomed  the  endorsement  of  any  group  for  the  Casey  bill, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  real  solution  of  our  relief  problem. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  Casey  bill  has  been  en- 
dorsed by: 

Thirty-four  mayors  of  Massachusetts  cities,  including  Bos- 
ton. Worcester,  Salem.  Somerville.  Peabody,  Pall  River,  New 
Bedford,  Holyoke,  Northampton,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Taunton, 
Brockton,  and  so  forth,  besides  smaller  places,  such  as  Marl- 
boro, Everett,  and  so  forth. 

Ninety-five  labor  unions  and  allied  organizations,  including 
such  powerful  groups  as  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Boston, 
Labor's  Non-Partisan  League  of  Massachusetts,  Brotherhood 
of  Shoe  and  Allied  Crafts,  regional  councils  and  central  bodies 
of  both  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.,  totaling  in  voting  strength  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons. 

A  sponsoring  body  of  200  religious,  civic,  political,  and  social 
leaders,  whose  names  havet)een  transmitted  to  you  in  earlier 
letters,  and  who  make  up,  with  the  mayors  already  mentioned, 
28  city  and  regional  subcommittees  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee for  Defense  of  W.  P.  A.  This  organization  will  be 
permanent  until  the  problem  of  unemployment  has  been 
finally  solved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  15,000  individual  citizens  have  signed  peti- 
tions circulated  by  this  committee  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth diuring  the  past  fortnight.  Less  than  10  percent 
of  these  are  W.  P.  A.  workers. 
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The  Casey  b'll  has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  Cambridge 
Union  of  University  Teachers.  Cambridge.  Mass..  whose  letter 
follows: 

Rtprescntatlve  Casft, 

House  Office  Building.  Wi^hingtcm.  DC.  .     ,  ,^.    ,       ,     » 

Dr.R  Congressman  C^srr:  The  cxerutlve  council  of  this  local  at 
It'  mcrtm?  of  June  2  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

•  Whereas  business  condlt.ons  are  silll  on  a  level  with  those  of 
June   1^33.   and 

•Wliereas  20  percent  of  the  State  Is  now  drawing  some  form  ol 
mi:rif-ipal  relief,  and 

••Wh.-rras  some  50  of  our  municipalities  are  facing  bankriiptcy: 

Ther<  fore  be  it 

■Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  congressional  delegation  sup- 
port H    R   6470   Work  and  Security  Act. " 
Yours  very  truly. 

Arnold  laENBEHc.  Secretary. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  76  Democrats  and  the  6  Republicans 
v.h.i  voted  for  this  bill,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  their  judg- 
ment was  correct. 


the 


Ghost  Writing,  Its  Origin  and  Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF    ARIZONA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  20  {legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  15).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    HENRY   F.   ASHURST.   OF   ARIZONA 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  prmted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  myself  entitled  "Ghost  Writing.  Its  Origin  and 
Development." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(By  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst.  United  States  Senator  from  Arizona) 

Fortunately  It  Is  not  always  absolutely  es-sentlal.  although  It  Is 
always  desirable,  to  define  words  and  terms  with  precision  other- 
wise notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  English  language  in 
eynonyms.  it  would  bt-  difflcult  to  define  "ghost  writing  '  although 
that  term  Is  now  an  accepted  locution.  Usage  has  given  it  a 
standing  over  any  protest  etymology  may  make. 

■Ghcst  writing"  may  be  said  to  be  a  speech,  address,  or  article 
written  by  one  person  but  delivered  or  signed  by  another. 

When  we  say  "the  ghost  talks  today.  '  we  do  not  mean  that 
dome  wraith,  without  a  body.  Is  squeaking  and  gibberinir.  but  we 
do  mean  that  some  person  is  delivering  a  speech  or  is  "by-lining" 
an  article  written  by  some  person  other  than  the  one  by  whom 
authorship  Is  Impliedly  asserted.  In  many,  if  not  most,  "ghost 
fpeeches"  and  "ghost  articles"  the  ghosts  style  of  expression 
betrays  his  anonymity. 

When  we  say  "the  ghost  walks  today."  we  refer  to  a  declaration 
that  has  come  d  iwn  to  us  by  tradition  from  the  times  In  Lcndcn 
when  Shakespeare,  who  often  played  the  part  of  the  ghost  In  his 
tragedy  Hamiet  was  also  paymaster  to  the  players.  Thus  the  say- 
ing whereby  early  English  actors  linked  salaries  with  ghosts  cnme 
to  mean  "pay  day.  '  and  this  same  saying  Is  today  frequently  heard 
in  the  House  of  Thespls  and  In  the  House  of  Printing  and  means 
pay  day. 

Recently  an  article  appeared  In  a  current  magazine  which  went 
on  to  say  that  ghost  writing  had  its  origin  about  the  beginning 
cf  the  twentieth  century,  but  the  fact  is  that  ghos-t  writing  has 
bern  practiced  for  many  centuries. 

It  was  among  the  Greeks  that  public  .-^peaking  as  an  art  had  its 
development.  In  Its  flower,  it  produced  the  models  of  eloquence 
lor  all  succeeding  orators. 

In  the  days  of  remote  antiquity  the  theory  prevailed  that  every 
citizen  should  be  his  own  advocate  In  settling  his  disputes.  The 
theory  h-e«ned  to  be  sound,  but.  like  many  theories.  It  was  dlfllcult 
cl  practical  application  lna.«much  as  many  citlz»^ns  who  were  drawn 
Into  liiigation  had  Justice  on  their  side  but  lacked  the  knowledge, 
abihty.  or  the  voice  to  defend  their  causes. 

For  this  reason  one  Cora.\.  In  the  Creek  city  of  Syracuse  In  the 
fifth  centiin.-  B  C  .  set  up  a  school  to  Instruct  or  coach  private 
citizens  hew  to  urge  their  rights  and  claims  before  magistrates  and 
Juries  and  thus  assist  those  persons  lackir.g  in  lorensic  skill. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  that  the  principles  of  oratory  enunci- 
ated by  this  pioneer  Instructor  Ccrax  have  prevailed  In  one  form 
or  another  in  all  forens:c  orator^-;  that  is  to  say,  beginning,  narra- 
tive, argument,  subsidiary-  remarks,  and  peroration. 


Through  all  the  subsequent  and  troubled  centuries,  embracing 
w.e  rse  and  decline  of  the  Greek  culture,  the  Athenian  cities,  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  empires,  down  to  this  day.  the  principles  of 
oratory  as  taught  by  Corax  have  guided  many.  If  not,  most,  of  the 
world's  greatest  orators. 

After  Corax  there  flourished  In  Athens  a  speech  writer,  one 
Lvsias  who  adapted  his  compositions  to  the  character  and  station 
lii  ilfe'  of  the  man  or  client  who  was  to  deliver  them,  and  he  wrote 
the  speeches  according  to  the  terminology  required  by  the  particular 
nature  of  each  ca-^e.  ,       ,      ..  , 

Then  came  loocrates,  who.  unfitted  by  weakness  of  voice  to  speak 
In  public  devoted  his  talent  for  eloquence  to  Instructing  pupils 
who  came  to  his  school  at  Athens.  He  did  not  to  any  great  extent 
write  s{>eeches  for  others;  his  school  trained  his  pupils  to  write 
their  own  speeches.  Isocrates  earned  enormous  sums  of  money; 
some  authorities  declare  that  his  earnings  were  to  the  money 
value  of  about  $50,000  a  year  from  tuition  paid  to  him  by  students. 

It  was  from  this  group,  or  from  this  school,  rather,  sprang  De- 
mosthenes, born  384  B.  C  .  died  322  B  C.  In  whom  was  combined 
all  that  was  excellent  In  the  grand  art  of  public  discourse. 

Demosthenes'  father,  who  was  well-to-do.  In  tact  opulent,  was  a 
manufacturer  of  cutlery  and  furniture  and  died  when  Demosthenes 
was  6  years  old.  leaving  to  his  son  what  then  was  an  enormous 

Act  n{p 

It  would  seem  that  young  Demosthenes  received  shabby  treat- 
ment from  his  guardians,  for  when  he  attained  his  majority,  which 
was  at  the  age  of  16  years,  he  found  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
Inheritance  had  been  wasted  or  stolen  by  his  guardians  and  he 
brought  suit  against  them  and  obtained  a  verdict,  but  It  Is  not 
known  whether  the  money  was  ever  paid  to  him.  At  least  he 
secured  more  reputation  than  money  out  of  his  lawsuit 

He  had,  however,  been  carefully  educated  for  the  profession  of 
rhetorician  or,  as  we  would  say.  advocate,  and  In  not  a  few 
Instances  this  literary  training  In  preparing  speeches  for  others 
was  worth  more  to  him  than  the  Inheritance  he  should  have  re- 
ceived. Demosthenes  managed,  notwithstanding  a  weak  voice, 
delicate  constitution,  and  a  defective  articulation,  to  build  up  a 
renown  as  the  most  famous  orator  of  antiquity. 

The  Important  duty  of  the  Athenian  advocate  was  to  prepare 
pleas  for  his  client  who  would  conamit  the  plea  to  memory  and 
deliver  it  to  the  jury. 

The  usual  membership  of  an  Athenian  jury  was  500  citizens,  and 
.some  Juries  were  composed  of  1.500  citizens.  A  skillful  rhetorician 
or  advocate  would  prepare  a  plea  so  that  it  might  be  supposed  to 
come  from  the  client  himself.  There  are  extant  about  30  pleas 
of  this  sort  written  by  Demosthenes,  and  from  them  we  may  learn 
some  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  life  In  the  Athens  of  that  day. 

Among  the  Greeks  eloquence  was  an  end  In  itself,  but  among  the 
Romans  eloquence  took  a  more  practical  turn.  Gams  Gracchus, 
whose  eloquence  was  much  praised  by  the  ancients,  was  charged  by 
his  opponent  as  having  employed  a  ghost  writer  to  compose  his 
speeches. 

It  seems  to  be  definitely  established  that  the  speeches  delivered 
by  the  Roman  Emperor  Nero  were  written  by  his  Prime  Minister, 
Seneca. 

Dr  Samuel  Johnson  contributed  nine  lines  to  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
poem  The  Traveller  and  contributed  four  lines  to  Goldsmith's 
poem  The  Deserted  Village. 

Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenbe^g.  an  authentic  historian,  Is  of 
opinion  that  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  all  but  four  lines  of 
General  Washington's  Farewell  Address 

Daniel    Wetister   prepared    an    inaugural    address   to   be   read    by 
William  Henry  Harrison  when  General  Harrison  was  inaugurated 
I    as  President,  but  General  Harrison  disregarded  the  ghost   speech 
I    and  preferred  his  own  composition. 

One    of    the    most    tragic    eposides    flowing    from    ghost   wTltlng 

In  the  United  States  occurred  when  a  ghost  writer  who  was  em- 

'    ployed  to  write  a  farewell  address  for  Hon.  John  White.  Speaker 

I    of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress, 

'    in  preparing  the  addre.'S  for  Speaker  White,  copied  copiously  from 

the  laufiuage  of  the  farewell   address  delivered   by  Vice  President 

Aaron  Burr  to  the  United  States  Senate  in   1805.     Speaker  White 

delivered  the  address  as  It  was  written  for  him  and  when  It  was 

discovered  that  much  of  the  address  was  from  that  of  Vice  Prcsl- 

I    dent  Burr.  Mr.  White  being  unable  to  laugh  at  the  comic  position 

into  which  the  ghcst  writer  had  placed  him.  was  on  the  contrary 

I    so   overcome   with   mortlflcatlon   and   disgust   that   he   committed 

;    suicide. 

I        Abraham  Lincoln,  after  composing  alone  and  unaided  at  Spring- 
field his  Inaugural  address  containing  the  closing  passages  of  ex- 
quisite grace  and  tenderness,  forwarded  a  copy  to  Senator  William 
I    H.    Seward,    his    Intended    Secretary    of    State,    Inviting    Senator 
!    Seward's    comments    and    Seward    smoothed    out    a    few    quaint 
phrases. 

President  Andrew  Johnson's  first  message  to  Congress  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  statesmanship  and  llteratur.?  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  President  Johnson  possessed  a  lofty  range  of  statesmanlike 
'  talents  and  was  a  skillful  rhetorician,  James  G  Blaine  refused  to 
give  Johnson  credit  for  Its  authorship  and  declared  that  Seward  had 
v.ritton  it.  but  Blaine  v.as  WTong.  for  Johnson  Indeed  wrote  it,  and 
Gecrge  Bancroft's  pen^-not  Seward's — gave  the  message  Its  high- 
grade,  literary  polish. 

Press  dispatches  have  Just  announced  the  discovery  of  the  tomb 

of  great   Caesars  ghost   writer,   one   Aulus  Hirtius.  who  was  bom 

90  B.  C    and  died  43  B    C    and  who  throughout  his  entire  lifetime 

'    was  the  personal   and  political   friend  of  Julius  Caesar.     Hirtius, 

1  although   politically    opposed   to   Cicero,    took   lessons   In   oratory 
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from  Cicero  and  In  return  Hirtius.  who  was  a  capable  cook.  Im- 
parted to  the  famous  orator's  household  lessons  in  preparing 
delights  of  the  table.  Hirtius  was  a  distinguished  historlTin  and. 
while  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  absolute  certainty.  It  Is  more  than 
probable  that  Hirtius  wrote  some  portion  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  I 
dividing  with  Opplus,  another  ghost  writer  of  that  day,  the  credit 
for  authorship  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  GnHlc  Wars. 

Hirtius  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Mutlna  while  leading  ^n 
assault  against  the  enemy.  The  body  of  Hirtius,  together  with  the 
bodies  of  seme  of  his  comrades  slain  in  the  same  battle,  was  sent 
to  Rome  with  a  large  escort,  where  with  highest  honor  It  was 
buried  in  the  Field  of  Mars.  Hirtius  was  held  in  such  great  esteem 
and  was  so  generally  respected  for  his  valor,  scholarship,  and 
genius  as  a  ghcst  writer  that  the  mortician  i  el  used  to  accept  com- 
pensation for  the  Interment  of  Hirtius'  body. 

These  recent  press  dif-patches  further  announce  that  his  tomb  will 
be  restored  to  Its  ancient  grandeur,  and  it  It  the  opinion  of  this 
\HTit<r  that  unless  the  beautiful  flower  of  gratitude  has  withered 
and  perished  the  American  ghost  writers  of  the  present  day.  who 
are  "thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks  In  Vallom- 
brosa,"  will  remember  Hirtius'  name  with  thankfulness  for  having 
modestly  furnished  so  excellent  a  pattern  of  ghost  writing.  More- 
over. It  is  reasonably  certain  that  ghost  writers  in  the  days  that  are 
to  come,  with  a  friendly  sentiment  for  his  memory,  will  take  care 
that  the  restored  tomb  shall  not  fall  into  obscurity  and  decay. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  last  evening  the  Alabama 
Society  of  Washington  entertained  the  Alabama  Press  Associ- 
ation at  a  banquet  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Wallace,  delivered  the  principal  address.  It 
is  a  very  thoughtful  and  able  address.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recorj,  as  follows: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  talk  with  the  members  of  the 
Alabama  Press  Association  and  the  Alabama  Society  of  Washington 
this  evening.  I  frequently  have  contact  with  Senator  Bankhead, 
Speaker  Bankhead.  Senator  Hill,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Alabama  delegation  In  Congress,  but  I  would  ordinarily  have  to 
make  a  trip  to  Alabama  to  meet  so  many  distinguished  citizens  of 
your  State.  This  evening  I  can  greet  all  of  you  right  here  without 
leaving  Washington. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  be  present  at  this  dinner  given  In  honor 
of  the  publishers  and  editors  of  Alabama's  newspapers.  This  dinner 
Is  In  Itself  a  recognition  of  the  part  you  play  In  the  life  of 
Alabama. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  newspapers  in  Alabama  were 
among  the  earliest  In  the  United  States  and  that  the  Huntsville 
Mercury  and  Community  Builder,  established  In  1816,  still  is  being 
published.  The  Tuscaloosa  News,  the  Mobile  Press,  and  the  Selma 
Times  Journal,  I  am  told,  all  date  back  to  that  same  period. 

Whenever  I  find  myself  In  the  company  of  a  group  of  editors 
I  feel  perfectly  at  home,  because  from  1910  to  1933  I  spent  most  of 
my  time — when  I  wasn't  exp>erlmentlng  with  the  breeding  of 
corn — in  reading  copy,  picking  up  stories  out  In  the  field,  and 
WTltlng  farm  paper  editorials. 

The  Job  of  editing  or  publishing  a  newspaper  or  magazine  Is  In 
some  ways  peculiarly  satisfying.  Newspapers  have  many  oppor- 
tunities to  be  of  influence  and  to  give  service  to  the  public.  Along 
with   these  opportunities  they  have  certain  responsibilities. 

The  newspaper  is  not  fully  a  public  Institution  and  not  fully  a 
private  one.  The  part  played  by  newspapers  in  contributing  to  the 
public  welfare  was  recognized  nearly  150  years  ago  when  the  Bill  of 
Rights  In  our  Constitution  specifically  sought  to  safeguard  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Ever  since  that  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted  we  have  cherished  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  along  with  freedom  of  speech,  as  one  of  our 
most  sacred  liberties.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that  our  newspapers 
have  faults.  But  probably  never  since  the  birth  of  our  Nation 
have  we  appreciated  the  freedom  of  our  press  so  much  as  In  the 
last  few  years,  when  we  have  seen  the  press  In  country  after  country 
lose  Its  freedom  and  become  the  mouthpiece  of  a  single  all-powerful 
Individual.  Never  since  the  birth  of  our  Nation  have  we  realized 
60  keenly  how  much  we  would  lose  U  the  calamity  that  has  befallen 
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several  countries  In  Europe  should  be  duplicated  In  the  United 
States.  Publishers  and  editors  and  writers  have  a  special  urge  to 
be  vigilant,  but  every  American  ought  to  stand  unceasingly  on 
guard  to  see  that  such  a  calamity  does  not  happen  here. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  newspapers  In  re- 
lation to  the  general  public  Interest,  and  then  I  want  to  talk  for  a 
few  minutes  about  newspapers  In  the  rural  areas  In  relation  to  the 
Interests  of  agriculture. 

The  kind  of  newspaper  which  the  founding  fathers  were  so  zeal- 
ous to  protect  was  a  comparatively  simple  Institution.  But  even 
In  that  day  Its  Important  place  In  a  democracy  was  clearly  recog- 
nized. Thomas  Jpfferson  Insisted  that  freedom  of  the  press  should 
be  Included  among  the  guaranties  In  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  had  defended  the  omission  of  such  a  safeguard  from 
the  original  Constitution,  but  Jefferson  said: 

"The  basis  of  our  Government  being  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  very  first  object  should  be  to  keep  that  right,  and  were  It  left 
I  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a  Government  without 
j  newspapers  or  newspapers  without  Government,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 
'  Few  men  In  public  life  have  been  so  bitterly  attacked  as  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  newspapers  Joined  In  the  attack  In  the  violently  per- 
s'lnal  manner  which  was  the  custom  of  that  day.  The  upheaval  of 
the  American  and  French  Revolutions  had  made  battle  fiags  out  of 
class  Issues.  As  we  know  from  our  own  experience  of  the  present 
time,  the  response  to  such  Issues  Is  deeply  emotional,  often  unrea- 
sonable, and  sometimes  violent.  And  yet  Jefferson  was  big  enough 
to  see  that  democracy  could  not  continue  without  a  medium  for 
spreading  information  among  the  masses.  Even  though  newspap)ers 
were  sometimes  the  instruments  of  unfair  and  even  vicious  polit- 
ical attack,  Jefferson  thought  of  them  as  the  school  of  the  people. 

The  modern  newspaper  Is  a  far  more  elaborate  Institution  than 
the  kind  of  newspaper  Jefferson  fought  so  hard  to  protect.  In 
Jefferson's  time  a  newspaper  gave  freeholdlng  citizens  the  facts 
they  needed  and  also  guidance  for  their  opinions  In  exercising 
their  rights  of  citizenship.  But  the  modern  newspaper  has  added 
entirely  new  functions.  It  Is  In  some  ways  a  medium  of  enter- 
tainment and  in  its  advertising  pages  It  helps  to  make  possible 
the  mass  distribution  without  which  our  modern  mass  production 
would  be  of  no  use. 

The  American  newspaper  of  today  Is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  best  as  well  as  the  freest  In  the  world.  And  yet  the  Ameri- 
can newspaper  of  today  Is  often  severely  criticized.     Why  is  this? 

William  Allen  White,  in  a  remarkable  address  In  April  of  1938 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  of  which  he 
was  then  president,  discussed  the  criticism  of  the  press.  He  con- 
cluded that  accusations  against  newspapers  would  bring  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  on  every  count  save  one. 

"But  our  adversaries."  Mr.  White  declared,  "and  the  Jury  of 
public  opinion  might  vote  guilty  on  the  count  which  charges  us 
with  a  strong  and  poisonous  bias  In  favor  of  the  status  quo  as 
it  affects  the  right  of  property." 

Whether  Justly  or  not,  many  newspaper  readers  of  today  have 
the  Impression  that  some  newspapers  not  only  express  their  views 
In  their  editorial  columns,  but  also  color  the  news  In  the  news 
columns  so  as  to  Influence  readers. 

They  also  believe  that  some  newspapers  distort  news,  blacklist  men 
or  movements,  or  even  suppress  news.  No  one  can  deny  that  too 
many  newspapers  have  been  guilty  of  these  offenses  against  the 
principles  that  the  press  must  follow  If  It  is  to  merit  freedom.  Edi- 
tors and  publishers  have  counted  off  the  sins  of  their  erring  brothers 
at  their  business  and  professional  meetings  and  urged  the  sinners  to 
get  the  religion  of  a  truly  free  and  decent  Journalism. 

In  considering  these  widespread  public  reactions  It  m.ay  be  worth 
while  to  look  at  the  events  of  the  last  few  years.  That  may  help  us 
to  see  why  there  Is  such  a  gulf  betv/een  the  point  of  view  of  some 
newspaper  publishers  and  the  point  of  view  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  public.  Some  newspaper  publishers,  like  plenty  of  other  people, 
were  taken  aback  by  the  sudden  changes  that  seemed  to  be  happen- 
ing to  our  economy.  They  saw  the  changes  without  seeing  the  rea- 
sons for  those  changes.  They  did  not  take  into  account  the  crisis 
which  prevailed  and  the  necessity  of  adapting  our  system  to  changed 
economic  circumstances  if  that  system  was  to  survive  at  all.  Some 
of  them  did  not  see  the  resistless  forces  which  brought  an  inevitable 
choice  between  change  or  chaos. 

In  agriculture,  for  example,  there  was  a  period  of  near  hysteria 
when  the  farmers'  efforts  were  subjected  to  misrepresentation  and 
ridicule.  Stories  concerning  the  farm  program  which  had  no 
more  basis  In  fact  than  many  of  the  atrocity  stories  of  the  World 
War  were  circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  some  of  these 
found  their  way  Into  print.  There  was  the  familiar  hoax  about 
the  widow  woman  up  In  Maine,  or  perhaps  In  Pennsylvania,  or  In 
Alabama,  who  never  had  grown  any  hogs  but  who  nevertheless 
received  a  Government  check  for  reducing  her  hog  production. 
These  atrocity  stories  took  many  forms,  and  actually  were  believed 
by  thousands  of  city  people  who  did  not  have  access  to  the  facts. 

Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  I  happened  to  pass  through  Chicago 
and  noticed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  an  especially  flagrant  example 
of  the  kind  of  misrepresentation  I  have  In  mind.  This  pap>er  con- 
tained an  editorial  entitled  "America's  Bread."  which  states: 
"This  country  Isn't  going  to  raise  enough  wheat  this  year  to  feed 
the  American  people,"  goes  on  to  declare  there  is  danger  of  a 
wheat  shortage,  and  then  says:  "If  war  is  threatened  we  ought  to 
be  harvesting  at  least  an  average  crop  this  year  Instead  of  facing 
dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  our  bread." 

If  the  people  of  Chicago  have  no  other  way  of  finding  out  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  than  by  reading  the  Chicago  Tribune,  they 
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a«  led  to  believe  that  a  sltuaf.on  exi^U  which  Is  ^^^  f ''•«=^„°g^ 
7m   of   thp   true   .Mtuatlon.     Instead   of   facing   a  ^heat   shortage 
"h^  iuntry   "    graduully   working   out   from   under   one    of    the 
crent.-st  wh(  at  Bun'luscs  it  ever  laced-  ., 

■•  IV  m  Ch  caco  repuUble  grain  men  gave  me  as  their  eetl- 

th"whc«t  crop  will  be  leven  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
.'    and  leumUon  bushel*  this  year.     This  Is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
*i.^^^,^";'Vm  d-d  milhon  bushels  In  excess  of  human  ccnsumpuon 
.     ,  uiurv  and  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  needs  for  human 

;'  ,    cu.t.marv  livestock  use.  and  s.>od_  ^}^^'^''T'^'    ° 

VouH   we  00.000   bushelb.    or   250.000,000   bushels    in 

e«rLTf  .:..pt,on      In   1937  we  harvested  882.000.000 

buriiTls  or  200.000.0o0  bushels  In  excess  of  domestic  consumption 
?n  the  4  yftrs  19:i3  to  w:^6.  iuclus:ve.  If  thtre  had  U-en  uormal 
V  ekis  on  the  planted  acre>.  we  would  have  harvested  an  average 
If  V40.000.000  bushels  annually  In  excess  of  domestic  consumpton^ 
On  the  bctfis  of  the  700.000.000-bushel  estimate  for  1939-  ^hls 
vrnr-s  rrVsoectlve  crop  plus  the  carry-over.  wUl  make  a  total  supply 
or/uiri  this  yc^o?  965  000  000^  bushels.  This  's  450000.000 
ba-»he;.s  mure  Than  will  be  needed  for  human  consumption  by  the 
-^  American  people  during  the  next  12  months;  In  other  words,  there 
wVuiincVlytw.ee  L  much  wheat  on  hand  as  the  American 
i-)«-<it)le  cin  eat  in  .i  whole  year. 

'  Trea Uze  ?hat  the  Chic.xgo  Tribune  has  lost  the  ^^spect  of  news- 
p«,K-rs  generally,  but  nevertheless  when  a  tormerly^  "P"l*,^ 
newspaper  engages  In  such  notorious  misrepresentation.  It  harms 
th*  Diofe'-slcn  as  a  whole.  . 

I  iim  glad  to  sav  that  this  sort  of  thing  Is  becoming  more  and 
morerare  In  common  with  a  lot  of  us.  newspapers  are  getting 
ft  better  perspective  on  the  whole  world  picture.  Nevertheless, 
one  geierS  cmicx-m  of  newspapers  during  the  last  few  yea" 
surely  has  been  Justified.  It  is  that  their  discussion  of  funda- 
mentals  has  not  been  broad  enough  or  deep  enoufh  There  are 
many  exc.ptions  to  this  rule.  But  too  many  newspapers  have 
deiiU  with  the  programs  attempted  by  this  administration  with- 
out regard  to  the  economic  background  which  made  these  pro- 
grams absolutely  necessary. 

Borne  newspapers  have  consistently  deplored  ^h^  ^ff^^^  fi^n- 
Krnras  as  beliig  in  violation  ol  what  they  have  called  the  natural 
operation  of  Tconcmlc  law  ••  But  the  'natural  operat  on  of  eco- 
nomic law"  was  smashed  to  smithereens  throughout  the  rest  of 
our  eciniomv  years  ago  by  tariffs,  monopolies^  corporation  and 
immiv-ratlon"  laws,  and  many  other  kinds  of  artificial  Inter- 
ferenees  with  the  free  flow  of  trade.  To  many  of  us  there- 
fore—and  I  have  no  doubt  to  many  of  you  here  tonight— it  seems 
unrealistic  in  the  highest  decree  to  expect  agriculture  alone  to 
live  m  a  'vorld  of  competition  unrestrained.  If  competition 
renllv  did  prevail  throuKhout  our  economy,  agriculture  could  take 
lU  chances  with  the  rest.  But  It  Is  not  fair  to  give  places  at  the 
table  of  protection  to  everyone  else  and  to  expect  the  farmer  to 
■cxamble  on  the  floor  for  the  crumbs. 

\  ijr  at  deal  of  this  tvpe  of  criticism  of  the  farmers  programs 
result «!  from  the  fact  that  many  newspapermen  were  born  and 
niLsed^n  cities.  And  vet.  in  spite  of  this.  I  believe  the  newspapers 
have  been  doing  an  Increasingly  competent  job  'n  telling  city 
readers  about  farm  problems  and  the  farmers'  effort.s  to  solve 
those  problem.^.  This  Is  evidenced  by  the  Gallup  polls,  which 
show  an  Increa.slni:  degree  of  understanding  of  farm  affairs  by  the 
90  000.000  people  who  do  not  live  on  farms. 

One  big  reason  whv  the  general  public  has  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  the  farmers  are  doing  Is  the  high-caliber  work  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  preas  gallery.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  press  gallery  here  Includes  some  of  the  ablest  Journalists 
in  the  world,  and  not  the  least  able  among  them  are  the  men  writ- 
ing on  agricultural  subjects  or  for  newspapers  published  In  agricul- 
tural areas. 

1  know  from  personal  observation  that  many  newspapermen 
reftise  to  take  a  flippant  or  Joking  remark  uttered  by  a  public  man 
m  Informal  conversation  and  pass  It  along  to  the  public  as  if  It 
had  been  made  seriously.  In  general,  they  treat  public  men  with 
dignity  and  refrain  from  personal  attacks.  I  am  told  that  a 
British  newspaperman  who  visited  this  country  a  few  years  ago 
expressed  surprise  at  the  informality  with  which  members  of  the 
preas  were  received  bv  men  In  public  office,  and  the  freedom  from 
personal  attacks  on  such  men  in  the  press.  In  some  countries  of 
Europe,  he  pointed  out.  it  is  Just  the  reverse.  Newspapermen 
there  are  almost  obsequious  In  the  presence  of  public  officials, 
but  they  often  subject  these  officials  to  extreme  abuse  in  their 
articles. 

Jvist  as  newspapers  have  the  right  to  criticize  public  officials,  so 
public  officials  have  the  right  to  criticize  newspapers.  But  we 
in  the  Gcvemment  ought  always  to  remember  that  It  is  the  fail- 
ures and  the  controversies  that  naturally  make  news.  We  ctight 
to  realize  also  that  unfortunate  or  Inaccurate  news  stories  are 
sometimes  due  to  lack  of  frankness  on  the  part  of  officialdom.  We 
in  cfflcial  life  cannot  always  be  frank  but  the  press  Is  not  to  blame 
fcr  that. 

Newspapers  discharge  an  Important  responsibility  when  they 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  government  and  call  attention  to  any 
ixistances  of  loose  or  lax  administration.  They  not  only  perform 
an  Important  public  service  but  also  a  valuable  service  to  thoee 
iBK-'n  In  cfllM  who  are  conscientious  In  carrymg  out  their  respon^l- 
billty  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs  Often  a  newspaper 
stcry  calls  the  attention  of  a  public  admirustrator  to  a  bad  situa- 
tion and  enables  him  to  clean  It  up.  You  noay  remember  a  case 
at  that  sort  in  Alabama  just  recently. 


In  sizing  up  the  work  of  the  press  as  a  medium  for  tn'^'"? 
the  public  we  must  not  fcrget  that  a  newspaper  cannot  keep  its 
readers  f  t  bores  them.  There  Is  tremendous  competition  among 
newspapers  and  other  publications  for  reader  Interest.  Sometimes 
ntw^^babermen  seem  to  give  bias  to  their  stories,  not  because  they 
wam^  t^  hurt   somebody    but    simply    In    the  competition    to    be 

'"whUe'competltlon  among  writers  and  editors  occasionally  brings 
inaccuracies    and    unfortunate    interpretations,    nevertheless    It    is 
that  very  competition  which  is  so  much  worth  preserving^     In  fields 
like  agriculture  the  harsh  effects  of  competition  need  to  be  soft- 
ened.   But  there  Is  one  field  In  which  competition  is  more  precious 
than  it  is  in  any  other  fiMd.  and  that  is  the  field  of   Ideas.     We 
dent  want  people's  Intellects  to  be  chained  or  their  imagiratlons 
to  be  enslaved  or  halters  placed  on  their  thoughts.     To  Americans, 
one  of  the  most  horrible  things  about  Nazi-ism  is  that  people  aie 
not  free  to  express  themselves.    And  so  we  ought  to  welconie  com- 
petition in  the  newspaper  field.  In  the  magnzine.s.  the  movle.s    and 
the  radl(^-<ompetitlon  in  the  field  of  Ideas.     There  is  an  eternal 
value  in  that  kind  of  competition.    It  is  a  bulark  of  deniocracy.    ^ 
All  of  us  who  have  been  writers  and  edltoro  know  that  we  an 
make  mistakes.    But  we  know  also  that  critics  of  the  press  expect 
newspapers  to  reach  a  higher  standard  than  that  attained  by  almost 
any  other  business  or   professional   group.     The   shirtconiings   of 
newspapers,  unlike  the  shortcomings  of  doctors  or  lawyers  or  busi- 
nessmen or  officeholders,  are  displayed  for  all  to  see.     New.'^paper 
people  may  not   like  to  have  such   exacting   standards  appued   to 
them   and  yet  it  is  true  that  the  public  welfare  depends  upon  our 
newspapers  more  than  upon  any  other  one  group.     Since  that  is 
true   a  close  watch  on  the  newspapers  by  the  public  is  a  fine  thing 
So   accustomed    has   the   American    public    become   to   the   good 
lob  of  reporting  done   bv   American   newspapers   tliat   their   gen- 
erpllv  high  standard  is  taken  for  granted.     The  public,  of  course, 
does"  not   stop   to   consider   what   a  marvelous   mechanism   is   re- 
quired  for    the    gathering    and    dissemination   of    news    and    how 
much    chaff    must    be    thrown    away    for    the    comparatively    few 
grains  of  wheat  that  are  gathered. 

Just  the  same,  the  fact  that  we  have  the  worlds  best  new.s- 
papers  does  not  mean  that  they  should  not  be  expected  to  main- 
tain sail  higher  standards.  Granting  that  the  vitality  of  democ- 
racy depends  heavily  upon  the  excellence  of  its  press,  we  mu.T.t 
seek  continually  for  more  objective  reporting  and  responsible 
leadership   from  the   press. 

The  very  fact  that  the  American  public  still  believes  in  its  news- 
papers puts  a  special  responsibility  on  the  newspapers  to  justify 
cortlnuance  of  that  faith.  When  any  newspaper  Is  inaccurate  or 
unfair  it  hurts  the  standing  of  all  newspapers.  The  best  protec- 
tion against  careless  or  unscrupulous  Jovu-ualistlc  methods  would 
be  a  protection  which  the  newspapers  themselves  might  establish. 
For  example,  it  might  be  a  splendid  thing  if  the  newspaper 
publishers  and  the  editorial  workers  would  carry  out  a  suggestion 
which  I  have  heard  discussed.  This  would  be  the  establishment 
of  a  board  or  agency  of  their  own  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
accuracy    or    ethical    handling    of    news    accounts    or    editorial 

comments.  ,        ^  ..,      i.      ,j       » 

Such  a  board  or  agency  need  not  have  and  probably  should  not 
have  the  sweeping  power  now  exercised  by  the  "czar  of  the  movies" 
or  the  "czar  of  ba.seball."  The  volume  of  work  handled  by  any 
practicing  newspaperman  is  so  great  that  under  any  kind  of  out- 
side supervision,  except  that  Imposed  by  the  newspaper  Itself  and 
Its  executives,  with  its  own  standards,  he  would  feel  uncom- 
fortable If  he  thought  anyone  was  going  to  censor  the  material 
that  went  Into  his  paper.  Therefore  any  kind  of  board  or  agency 
set  up  by  the  newspapers  might  well  confine  Itself  to  those  few 
cases  which  were  the  subject  of  great  controversy,  with  charges 
of  unfairness,  inacciu-acy.  injury  to  the  public  interest,  or  injiu-y 
to  innocent  persons. 

For  such  glaring  cases,  especially  since  it  Is  these  cases  which 
have  so  much  effect  on  the  publics  trust  In  the  press,  the  sugges- 
tion Is  that  newspapermen  might  establish — of  themselves,  for 
themselves,  and  by  themselves — a  board  or  agency  to  pass  Judg- 
ment. What  has  been  suggested  is  at  the  opposite  extreme  from 
Government  supervision  of  the  press.  What  has  been  suggested  la 
simply  that  the  press  Itself  take  steps  to  strengthen  public  con- 
fidence lu  the  press  and  increase  the  service  that  the  press  can 
render. 

In  a  more  positive  way  it  might  be  possible  to  stimulate  progress 
toward  ever-higher  standards  by  some  kind  of  system  of  awards  of 
distinction  for  newspaper  service,  notably  honest,  objective,  and 
devoted  to  the  public  interest.  It  would  be  well,  It  seems  to  me. 
somehow  to  organize  the  competitive  rivalry  for  recognition  of 
superior  newspaper  virtue. 

Occasions  arise  when  any  publication  has  to  choose.  In  mapping 
its  editorial  policy,  whether  to  take  a  position  that  is  most  popu- 
lar with  its  readers,  or  most  popular  with  its  advertisers,  or  that 
disregards  both  of  these  poin'^s  of  view  and  simply  reflects  the 
personal  attitude  of  the  publisher.  There  have  been  some  out- 
standins  examples  cf  newspaper  enterprises  which  have  gone  on 
the  recks  because  the  publisher  disregarded  both  his  readers  and 
hLs  advertisers  and  followed  his  own  whims. 

Newspapers  have  a  duty  to  the  people  that  Is  greater  than  their 
duty  to  any  existing  group  in  power,  and  they  have  a  duty  to  the 
people  that  is  greater  than  their  duty  to  any  class.  They  have 
admitted  this  responsibility  to  the  public  interest  in  accepting 
second-class  mailing  privileges. 

In  the  long  run  it  is  good  business  for  a  newspaper  to  take  Its 
Bland  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  its  readers.    Temporarily,  when 
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the  interest  of  readers  appears  to  the  advertisers  to  run  counter  to 
their  ow".  the  nowsp  ipcr  may  lose  favor  with  a  few  of  its  adver- 
tisers. But  a  paper  which  fails  to  serve  its  readers'  interests  first 
will  eventually  lose  circulation  and  finally  will  lose  advertising. 
In  the  long  run  the  advertisers  are  going  to  advertise  in  the  paper 
that  has  ihc  strongest  hold  on  its  readers.  Fidelity  to  the  readers 
and  to  the  public  welfare  Is  bound  to  pay  in  the  end. 

Publications  in  general  find  their  prosperity  goes  up  or  down  with 
national  prosperity. 

Consumer  incomes  in  the  urban  areas  appear  to  govern  the 
volume  of  general  advertising.  Between  the  first  quarter  of  1933 
and  the  middle  of  1937  nonaericultural  income  increased  about  60 
percent  and  general  advertising  also  increased  about  60  percent. 
At  present  both  nonegricultural  income  and  general  advertising  are 
approximately  40  percent  above  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  1933. 

Newspapers  published  in  rural  areas — and  this  applies  to  both 
dailies  and  weeklies — derive  their  prosperity  largely  from  the  farms. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  more  than  64.000.000  people,  or  half  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  live  on  farms  or  In  towns  of  less 
than  10.000.  Towns  of  this  size  are  usually  trading  centers  and 
service  stations  for  the  open  country.  When  the  farmers  are  broke 
these  towns  are  broke.  Wlien  the  farmers  have  money  to  spend 
that  money  soon  finds  its  way  to  these  towns. 

When  farm  cash  income  had  reached  a  point  during  the  middle 
of  1937  approximately  120  percent  greater  than  at  the  beginning 
of  1933.  advertising  in  farm  papers  had  increased  in  practically  the 
same  proportion.  At  present  both  farm  income  and  advertising 
in  farm  papers  are  approximately  90  percent  greater  than  In  the 
first  quarter  cf  1933.  This  close  correlation  shows  the  vital  im- 
portance of  farm  buying  power  to  all  publications  numbering 
farmers  among  their  readers. 

As  you  see.  the  gain  In  farm-paper  advertising  since  1933  is  even 
more  striking  than  the  gain  in  general  advertising:  one  reason,  of 
course,  being  the  fact  that  farm  income  and  the  advertising  revenue 
cf  farm  papers  had  fallen  much  further  from  the  1929  level  than 
had  nonfarm  income  and  general  advertising.  Even  with  the 
gains  agricultural  income  and  agricultural  advertising  have  made. 
they  are  still  in  an  unfavorable  position  compared  with  noiifarm 
Income  and  general  advertising. 

A  moment  ago  I  cited  the  fact  that  half  of  cur  people  live  on 
farms  or  in  towns  of  less  than  10.000.  In  contrast  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  only  17  percent  live  in  cities  cf  500.000  and  over.  Be- 
cause of  the  picponderance  of  population  in  the  .small  towns  and 
on  the  farms,  the  small  dailies  and  country  weeklies  may  be  said 
to  be  moie  representative  cf  the  general  public  than  the  big  metro- 
politan papers  published  in  the  large  centers.  I  do  not  mean  to 
cast  any  reflection  on  these  larger  papers,  but  simply  want  to  point 
out  that  even  though  they  are  published  in  the  largest  centers 
of  the  country  they  are  not  the  whole  country. 

This  point  is  especially  significant  for  agriculture,  because  neces- 
sarily most  of  the  papers  published  in  the  larger  centers  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  come  into  contact  with  agricultural 
problems. 

But  the  farmer  does  expect  the  new.-paper  published  in  the  rural 
area — which  derives  Its  living  from  the  prosperity  of  that  area — 
to  show  some  understanding  of  rural  problems.  Siirprisingly,  some- 
times, the  business  office  realizes  the  paper's  dependence  on  farm 
prosperity  more  keenly  than  the  editorial  office. 

This  fact  was  brought  out  somewhat  comically  by  Editor  and 
Publisher  last  fall.  At  the  very  time  when  many  papers  were 
telhng  their  readers  in  their  news  and  editorial  columns  that  the 
farm  program  had  failed  some  of  these  same  papers,  in  articles 
contributed  to  a  special  agricultural  supplement  issued  by  Editor 
and  Publisher,  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  the  farm  prosperity  in 
their  trading  areas.  I  think  you  and  I  can  agree  that  in  publish- 
ing at  lea.st  it  is  well  for  the  right  hand  to  know  what  the  left 
hand  doeth. 

Hundreds  of  papers  published  in  rural  areas  have  m».de  a  splen- 
did record  In  the  last  few  years,  not  only  In  taking  an  intelligent 
position  in  support  of  the  farmers'  welfare  but  also  In  publishing 
Informative  material  of  interest  to  farmers.  Tliis  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  South.  Some  daily  papers  are  serving  farmers' 
Interests  by  running  a  weekly  farm  page.  Many  weeklies  are  better 
edited  and  contain  more  material  of  real  value  to  farmers  than 
ever  before. 

Where  the  local  papers  take  an  intelligent  and  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  farmers,  the  same  is  very  likely  to  be  true  of  the  local 
businessmen.  Mere  and  more.  I  believe,  both  the  newspapers  and 
the  businessmen  In  the  agricultural  centers  are  coming  to  look 
to  the  farmers  for  guidance  in  the  stand  they  take  on  farm  ques- 
tions, and  less  and  le^s  are  they  taking  their  cue  from  the  metro- 
politan Journals  or  the  big  city  financial  n\agnates.  Both  the 
newspapers  and  the  businessmen.  If  they  want  the  farmers  trade, 
will  have  to  treat  the  farmers  as  their  friends. 

That  does  not  mean,  of  cour.se.  that  they  should  try  to  help 
agriculture  get  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  pressure  groups  asking  for 
powers  or  subsidies  that  will  give  an  unfair  advantage  and  in 
asking  for  powers  or  subsidies  that  will  help  give  equality.  As  long 
as  agriculture  does  not  have  Its  historic  share  of  the  national 
Income,  and  as  long  as  other  groups  are  using  tariffs,  the  corporate 
form  of  organization,  and  various  kinds  of  subsidies  to  bolster 
their  economic  position,  no  one  can  justly  blame  the  farmers, 
through  their  legitimate  farm  organizations,  for  doing  what  they 
can  to  attain  equality. 

Pressure  groups  !n  themselves  are  not  necessarily  bad.  They  are 
natural  in  a  democracy.    We  need  to  make  sure  that  the  net  result 


of  all  the  pressures  Is  the  good  of  the  whole.  But  the  general 
welfare  means  nothing  at  all  if  it  does  not  Include  the  welfare 
of  the  particular  groups  that  make  up  that  whole. 

Part  of  the  service  that  can  be  performed  by  a  free  press  In  a 
democracy  Is  to  encourage  those  policies  which  give  equal  rights 
and  equal  advantages  to  the  various  groups  and  at  the  same  time 
aid  the  welfare  of  all  groups. 

Our  country,  with  its  wealth  cf  natural  resources,  with  its  in- 
genuity and  mechanical  skill,  ought  to  have  and  can  have  a  national 
income  of  $100,000,000,000.  But  such  an  income  cannot  be  attained 
without  teamwork  among  all  our  great  groups,  without  mutual 
understanding  among  agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry.  Such  an 
Income  cannot  be  attained  if  any  two  of  these  groups  gang  up  on  • 
the  third.  If  agriculture  and  labor  gang  up  on  business,  or  labor 
and  business  gang  up  on  agriculture,  or  agriculture  and  business 
gang  up  on  labor,  the  whole  country  will  stiffer. 

Newspapers  can  do  a  great  deal  to  build  up  among  their  readers  a 
concept  of  the  general  welfare  which  transcends  the  welfare  of  any 
individual  or  any  group.  As  I  have  shown,  the  pressures  on  a  news- 
paper are  mostly  in  the  direction  of  favoring  the  interests  of  busi- 
ness. Corresponding  pressures  on  behalf  of  labor  and  agriculture 
do  not  always  make  themselves  felt  in  the  editorial  room  of  the 
average  newspaper.  For  that  reason  it  is  especially  important  for 
those  who  determine  the  arrangement  and  content  of  the  editorial 
and  news  pages  of  our  newspapers  to  strive  to  hold  the  scales  level 
between  these  three  great  groups.  Newspapers  might  well  strive  to 
reach  the  ideal  carved  in  stone  above  the  doorway  of  our  Supreme 
Court  Building — 'Equal  justice  under  law." 

Progress  toward  such  an  ideal  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a  free 
press  in  exercising  its  responsibility  toward  the  public. 

Enlightened  self-interest  as  well  as  service  of  the  public  welfare 
ought  to  give  the  press  a  deep  interest  In  the  preservation  of 
democracy.  If  our  system  should  some  day  break  down  and  be 
replaced  by  a  dictatorship  of  either  the  right  or  the  left,  the 
press  would  be  the  first  to  lose  its  freedom. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  free  press  does  play  a  vital  role 
in  a  democracy.  The  success  of  democracy  depends  on  the  people 
having  the  facts,  and  their  ability  to  formulate  wise  policies  in 
the  light  of  those  facts.  Newspapers  are  in  position  to  get  the 
facts  to  the  people,  and  to  help  the  people  Interpret  those  facts 
so  that  they  can  map  out  a  practical  course. 

That  is  the  responsibility  which  rests  on  your  shoulders  and 
the  shoulders  of  your  fellow  editors  and  publishers.  That  is  the 
dtity  which,  by  entering  the  publishing  field,  you  have  under- 
taken to  fulfill. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  democracy  hangs  in  the 
balance  in  the  world  today.  We  in  the  Government  have  a  duty 
to  perform.  The  farmers  have  their  duty,  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  other  citizens  have  theirs.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  faithful  in 
doing  the  duty  that  is  yours. 


Significance    of    the    Word    "Cash*'    in    Cash-and- 

Carry  ^Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  15),  1939 


ANALYSIS    BY    WILLIAM    F.    HAUHART 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  into  the  Record  a  very  able  analysis  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "cash"  as  it  relates  to  the  cash-and-carry 
principle  of  neutrality,  prepared  by  William  F.  Hauhart, 
director  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  that  great  Texas  edu- 
cational institution,  Southern  Methodist  University,  at 
Dallas,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Considerable  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  Congress  to 
alter  the  neutrality  law  which,  as  it  stands  at  present,  provides  for 
an  arms  embargo  in  case  of  a  foreign  war.  Those  in  favor  of  elim- 
inating this  embargo  clause  are  willing  to  admit  that  our  muni- 
tions sales  helped  to  involve  us  in  the  World  War  but  argue  that 
the  same  results  would  not  necessarily  fellow  in  the  future,  pro- 
vided our  .sales  of  munitions  and  sinews  of  war  were  kept  on  a 
strictly  cash-and-carry  basis. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  analyze  the  question  cf  the  effectiveness  of 
this  cash-and-carry  clause  so  far  as  the  significance  of  the  word 
"cash"  is  concerned.  The  aim  of  this  clause  is  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  getting  the  United  States  entangled  in  Europ>ean  affairs.  It 
is  my  piu'pose  to  examine  the  economic  Implications  cf  the  word 
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an  exlenciccl  period  of  ttm.-  involvmK  a  leng;h>  */a..  the  provision 
for  Mvmeir  m  ca^h  would  break  down.  Even  over  a  shorter 
i^r^U  IS  nc  clear  that  payments  ,n  car^  would  be  economical ly 
^•^macoou.  to  us  If  thes,  c.isii  payments  were  mad.'  ^'^th  go  d 
or  cut  o1  ,he  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  of  foreign  investments  In 

''^V:  :::/:^afc".ar^traiL  is  camed  on  mostly  on  the  basis  of  bills  of 
,.  Under   normal   conditions  the   exports  from   a   country 

v^  u  w...i  to  equal  the  imports  In  other  words,  the  bills  of  ex- 
chan^-e  ulnch  have  been  created  by  the  exports  tend  '*PP^^^'^»"^atoly 
to  ca-ic'I  the  bills  of  exchange  which  have  been  created  b>  the 
imports  In  the  last  anal>-sis.  accordingly,  the  payments  are  made 
m  terms  cf  gocds  and  services  A  cash  pavTnent  cou:d  be  made  on 
this  baMs  only  whenever  a  country  was  producing  a  sumclent 
•.m<  u:it  rf  pood^  to  reimburse  the  other  country,  let  us  say.  the 
United  States,  immediately  for  the  goods  and  services  which  had 

'^llie'r^lrr'two  other  ways  in  which  the  requirement  of  cash 
payments  could  be  satisfied.  One  is  by  the  shipment  of  gold  to 
the  United  Stales  and  the  other  would  follow  as  the  result  of  the 
liquidation  of  Investment  securities  In  American  bus'^e^s  which  are 
held  bv  nationals  of  those  foreign  countries  which  ml|ht  wish  o 
buv  munitions  and  foodstuffs  from  the  United  Sates  If  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  would  be  Involved  In  a  war.  she  ^o^jJ^^J* 
compelled  to  use  her  productive  ability  largely  for  the  creation 
of  sinews  of  war  at  horn.'  As  a  consequence,  she  would  have  little 
prrductive  ener«v  left  f(>r  the  making  of  gotids  that  might  be  desir?d 
bv  the  United  States  Therefore,  she  would  soon  turn  to  the  ship- 
ment of  gold,  as  long  as  that  would  last  and  we  were  wl.ling  to 
r.celve  It  PmaJlv  there  would  remain  the  liqi'ldatlon  of  the  se- 
curities  in   American   business  enterprises  which   are  held   by  her 

The  nuMtlcn  arises  whether  the  rather  rapid  liquidation  nf  these 
securltie.s  would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  our  exchanges  in  the 
United  States.  If  this  were  the  case,  her  attempt  to  pay  us  cash 
in  that  way  might  be  economically  disadvantageous  to  us.  I  his 
Question  was  uppermost  in  the  recent  conference  held  by  Govern- 
mrnt  officials  (when  war  appeared  to  be  threatening)  concerning 
the  possible  absorption  In  the  United  States  of  foreign-owned  Amer- 
ican securities. 

Apparently  it  was  suggested  at  this  conference  that  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  or  some  other  agency  should  step  in 
when  this  liquidation  of  securities  would  begin,  in  ord  r  to  prevent 
the  exchange;?  from  recording  a  precipitate  fall  in  the  price  of  -he 
securities      The   intervention  of  the   Reconstruction   Finance   Ccr- 
pt)ration  would  In  such  a  case  probably  have  td  take  the  form  of  a 
purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  incoming  securities  at  a  fix.d  price.    It 
is  clear  that  this  group  of  ofBcials  was.  at  that  time  at  least,  thinic- 
Ing  more  particularly  cf  the  natural  now  of  securities  to  the  United 
States  which  would  follow  the  outbreak  of  a  European  war     H.w- 
ever    the  same  principle  would  prevail  In  case  European  countries 
were  liquidating  American  securities  in  order  to  meet  the  letter  of 
the  law  which  colUd  fur  "cash  '  whenever  they  Imported  American 
goods. 

It  was  claimed  bv  some,  when  this  group  of  Government  ofnclals 
suggested  intervention  ot  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
that  this  would  mean  simply  a  circuiiiventlon  of  the  law  to  pay 
-cu-'h.'  since  the  Rrconstrviction  Finance  Cor;;oratlon  in  that  case 
would  be  supplying  the  credit  which  was  involved  In  the  valu^  of 
the  securities  that  could  not  be  liquidated  without  a  break  in  the 
market  It  may  be  argutd.  to  be  sure,  that  this  would  be  only  a 
temporary  intervention"  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cerpcration 
and' that  later  on  when  these  st^curlties  could  be  liquidated  in  .in 
orderly  manner  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  could  be 
fully  reimbursed  for  Its  outlay  of  cash  when  it  asaisttd  :n  the  l.qul- 
diktion  i^f  the  securities. 

We  have  gone  far  enough  with  the  analysis  to  rhow  that  the 
concept  of  pa\mcnt  in  "cash"  is  not  as  simple  as  would  appear  at 
first  blush.  There  Is  no  stich  thing  as  payment  to  u-  in  -ca.sh." 
excepting  to  the  ext.-;it  that  we  v.-:uld  get  Immndlatt-  possession  of 
Rtxds  or  gold  from  Eurcpc;in  cour.trie::.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  limited  amount  of  European  investment.-;  in  the  United  States 
which  could  b*'  l.qtudaud  r.nd  pa;cl  for  by  shlpiren-  of  muniticns 
or  other  goods  which  were  de.'^lred  by  the  Etircpcan  countries.  Tills, 
to  be  .sure,  d'.sregards  the  adverse  efre<  ts  upon  our  exchanges  and 
general  economic  conditions  in  the  United  St.'ites  which  migh'  be 
brought  about  by  the  liquidation  of  ther«  securities..  It  al.so  leaves 
out  of  consideration  the  undetlrabUlty  of  larger  gold  accumulations 
m  the  United  States 

It  Is  estimated  that  European  nationals  hold  about  S8. 000 .000 .000 
of  investments  in  the  United  States.  These  are  comp<->sed  of  com- 
mon and  preferred  stocks,  bonds,  direct  Investments  in  industrial 
enterprises,  short-term  bank  balances,  and  earmarked  geld  Tnis 
tlKure  however,  applie.^  to  all  ETurcpcan  countries  and  a  ron!M«rvative 
estimate  would  allocate  about  one-hall  of  this  amount  to  Eng'.rind 
and  France. 

Sum.marlzlnJi.  we  mav  .«iay  that  the  term  "cash"  In  Its  ultimate 
significance  could  be  applied  to  those  purchases  from  the  United 
States  which  would  be  covered  Immediately  by  the  production  of 
goods  which  we  were  wUling  to  Import  for  our  use  from  belligerent 
countries  Then  would  follow  the  small  amounts  of  gold  which 
these  ccimtrles  could  miLster.  together  with  the  earmarked  gold 
which  they  already  have  in  the  United  States.  And  finally  there 
would  be  the  cred:t  which  could  be  made  available  in  the  United 
SUies  from  the  liquidation  of  approximately  $4,000,000,000  worth 


of  securities      This  figure  is  used  on  the  supposition  that  France 
and  En«!a:;d  would  be  involved  n^it-,*  c,o 

It  is  important  to  consider  at  the  present  time  the  "mlted  tig. 
nificance  of  the  precautionary  clause,  which  Is  jejerred  to  as  the 
"cash  and  carry  •  provision  of  the  proposed  amended  Neutrality  Act. 
P^r  once  we  be«in  to  send  munitions  and  other  sinews  of  war  to 
Src^an  belligerents,  the  chances  are  that  It  will  be  extremely 
d  fflcCT^  to  stop^ven  though  we  have  stated  all  along  that  he  ma- 
terials must  be  sold  only  on  a  "ca-sh-  basis.  When  the  limit  of 
the^  "cash-  payments  would  be  reached,  considerable  pressure 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  us  again  to  grant  credits  to  the  bel- 
h-^frent  nations  with  the  same  result  which  fclcwed  our  loans 
during  the  last  European  war.  This  pressure  would  come  not  only 
from  the  belligerents  but  also  from  our  own  munition  manu- 
al Tm  not  arguing  the  question  whether  we  should  take  this 
chance  and  responsibility  or  not.  I  merely  wLsh  to  emphasize  that 
we  should  be  fully  aware  of  this  possible  outcome  before  entering 
upon  the  venture. 

Works  Progress  Administration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  20  Uegislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  15),  1939 


ARTICLES  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  as  an  evidence  of  the  great 
interest  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia  in  the  move  to  clean 
up  W.  P.  A..  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  certain  articles  from  West  Virginia  newspapers- 
Democratic.  Republican,  ^nd  independent— about  a  meeting 
held  Saturday.  June  17.  1939.  in  Ripley.  W.  Va..  a  community 
of  less  than  700  population.  R'pley  is  the  county  seat  of 
Jackson  County,  a  county  of  17.000  residents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Martinsburg  (W.  Va.)  Journal  of  June  19.  1939) 
Three  Thousand  APPLAtn)  Holt  When  He  B.\cks  Up  His  Attacks  on 
W    P    A.— Junior  Senator.   Presumably   Opening   Campaign   fob 
REELFX-noN.    OFFERS    St.\tistics — NEWSPAPER    Eorron    Who    Ques- 
tioned Holt's  Charges  Absent  From  Meeting  Satufjjay 

(By  Calvert  L.  Estill) 
RmJir.  June  19  —Interrupted  by  the  plaudits  of  3.000  perspiring 
people  who  sweltered  In  the  courtroom  and  en  the  lawn  here  Sat- 
urday afierncon.  Senator  Rush  D.  Holt  bu-  ncd  the  tar  on  the  backs 
of  W  P  A  bosses  and  administrators,  sending  the  political  temper- 
ature well  above  the  readings  on  local  thermometers,  high  though 
thev  were.  ,        ,  ^. 

B'ood  pressure  was  high.  too.  as  he  read  photoprint  copies  of  the 
W  P  A.  pav  rolls  secured  from  the  Federal  authorities,  showing  the 
high  pay  the  "white  collar-  workers  have  received  and  the  In- 
creases in  pay  they  have  gotten  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Naming  names  and  listing  salaries,  particularly  ot  many  resident 
political  favorites  of  Jackson  County.  Holt  brought  forth  round 
after  round  of  applause  from  his  audience,  said  to  be  the  largest 
political  gathering  ever  staged  here. 

accuser  not  present 
Among  those  absent  was  Fred  Wolfe,  editor  rf  the  local  weekly 
Democratic  paper.  It  was  reported  and  verified  that  he  had  left 
tow:i  early  in  th''  morning,  and  was  said  to  have  b-en  headed  for 
Charleston.  While  there  were  hundreds  of  Republicans  In  the 
crowd  that  filled  the  courtroom  and  packed  the  lawn,  where  a 
public  address  system  had  been  Installed,  it  was  estimated  by 
informed  residents  that  fully  50  percent  of  the  county's  leading 
Democrats  were  there. 

Paces  well  known  In  higher  administration  circles  at  the  state- 
house  were  noted  in  the  throng,  chiefiy  officeholders  who  are 
known  to  be  not  overfond  of  Senator  Neely.  State  senators,  of 
the  Democratic  persuasion,  at  least  one  of  whom  wt.3  a  recent 
statehouse  candidate  In  a  municipal  election  (but  was  defeated), 
came  to  hear  about  the  evils  that  pervade  the  W.  P.  A. 

W  P.  A.  workers  themselves  had  either  tjeen  ordered  to  work 
or  had  besn  warned  not  to  attend  the  meetinc^  For  the  first  time, 
too,  in  many  moons,  the  State  road  commission  crews  were  at 
work  en  Saturday.  But  the  crowd,  large  enough  to  satisfy  any 
political  speaker,  gathered  Just  the  same.  Prevalent  all  over  the 
place  was  the  sight  of  men  in  C.  C.  C.  uniforms.  And  there  waa 
a  sprinkhnc:  cf  Federal  workers,  present  apparently  to  make  first- 
hand reports  of  ail  that  happened. 
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JESSE  JAMES  VERSUS  W.  P.  A. 

Holt  was  Introduced  by  O.  V.  Powell,  of  Bavenswood.  who  said 
that  "either  Jesse  James  was  born  too  soon  or  the  W.  P.  A.  was  bom 
loo  late,"  and  that  the  speaker  would  enlarge  on  this  subject. 
He  did. 

The  Junior  Senator  stated  that  he  did  not  come  to  Jackson  County 
as  a  member  of  any  political  party  but  as  a  citizen  Interested  in 
the  State  and  the  welfare  of  its  people,  ready  to  help  clean  up  cor- 
ruption wherever  It  exists.  For  an  hour  he  gave  details  of  what  is 
wrong  with  the  W.  P.  A_,  citing  official  facts  and  figures  to  support 
every  statement  he  made. 

Although  the  ostensible  purpose  in  coming  here  to  make  the  ad- 
dress was  to  answer  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  Editor  Wolfe, 
which  the  Senator  characterized  as  libelous.  Holt  used  the  occasion 
to  carry  on  the  fight  he  began  in  1936  when  he  alone,  of  all  those  In 
high  public  office,  demanded  that  corrupt  conditions  in  W.  P.  A.  be 
corrected. 

SARCASM  PERVADES  ADDRESS 

From  start  to  finish,  sarcasm  furnished  an  undertone  for  his  ad- 
dress. Harping  on  the  "humanitarian"  attitude  of  the  national 
administration,  he  pointed  out  that  In  West  Virginia  the  workers 
have  been  dropped  by  the  thousands,  while  the  bosses  have  gotten 
huge  pay  Increases.  And  after  each  such  statement  of  facts  and 
figures,  revealing  what  the  pay  rolls  show,  he  repeated  his  theme: 
"And  they  tell  you  how  much  they  love  the  W.  P.  A.  worker." 

Thirty  times  in  the  course  of  his  hour's  address  the  speaker 
was  interrupted  by  wholehearted  applause  and  cheering.  No  at- 
tempts were  made  to  heckle  him.  There  was  only  one  interrup- 
tion of  an  unpleasant  nature.  One  anti-Holt  enthusiast  tried 
to  fasten  down  the  button  of  his  automobile  horn;  but  the  deter- 
mined disapproval  of  the  scores  who  gathered  quickly  around  his 
car  eon vl need  him  he  had  come  to  the  wTong  place  to  stage  a 
counterdemonst  ration. 

Time  after  time  he  sent  his  audience  Into  a  dither  of  whisper- 
ing and  shaking  of  heads  as  he  read  out  from  the  official  records 
salaries  being  paid  to  residents  of  the  county.  He  had  stated  that 
when  he  asked  the  W.  P.  A.  officials  for  the  pay  rolls,  his  request 
had  been  refused  on  the  ground  that  If  they  were  made  public 
"the  neighbors  would  gossip  about  them."  Well,  they  have  plenty 
to  gossip  about  here  tonight,  and  from  the  way  chins  wagged  and 
heads  nodded  during  the  address,  the  gossip  has  already  gotten  a 
good  start. 

it  pays  to  be  A  BOSS 

Again  and  again.  Holt  sang  his  refrain.  "It  pays  to  be  a  boss." 
He  did  not  confine  his  remarks  to  Jackson  County,  but  told  of 
tho.«e  who  ride  the  "gravy  train"  in  Roane  and  Wood  and  Putnam 
and  Mason.  He  paid  special  attention  to  Kanawha,  and  he  had 
a  special  Introduction  for  that  county. 

"If  there's  corruption  anywhere  in  West  Virginia."  he  declared. 
"You'll  find  It  in  Kanawha  County."  He  then  repeated  his  charge 
that  more  than  160  bosses  there  who  drew  salaries  above  $1,000. 
He  said  he  had  discovered  107  persons  whose  salaries  had  been 
raised  by  amounts  from  $60  to  $240;  70  whose  pay  had  Increased 
by  from  $300  to  $600;  20  by  from  $600  to  $900;  and  10  by  from 
$1,000  up.  "Those  are  increases."  he  empha.sized,  "which  were 
granted  the  bosses  while  W.  P.  A.  workers,  those  actually  In  need, 
were  fired  and  told  there  were  no  funds  with  which  to  pay  them." 

Senator  Holt  dwelt  heavily  on  the  increase  of  pay  of  the  State 
administrator.  Joseph  N.  Alderson.  He  showed  that  Mr.  Alderson. 
who  has  denied  having  received  a  pay  Increase,  used  to  work  for 
the  W.  P.  A.  for  $3,200  a  year  which.  Holt  said,  "is  plenty  for 
him.  far  more  than  he  received  or  Is  worth  from  a  private  con- 
cern."    Alderson  now  gets  $6,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $2,800. 

PRESENTS    INCONTROVERTIBLE    FACTS 

Holt's  entire  address  waa  fiUed  with  facts  and  figures  taken 
from  the  official  records  and  from  committee  investigation  hear- 
ings at  Washington.  Much  of  the  information  has  already  been 
widely  published  In  the  State,  but  the  exhibit  of  photoprints  of  the 
actual  pay  rolls  was  a  new  feature,  and  one  which  attracted  much 
attention. 

That  this  was  the  opening  gim  in  Holt's  campaign  for  reelection 
was  evident  when  he  told  his  hearers  that  he  would  be  back  with 
them  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  W.  P.  A.  and  other  matters  of 
national  Interest.  The  crowd  was  interested,  enthusiastic,  and 
friendly;  and  was  drawn  from  every  county  surrounding  Jackson. 

[Nancy  Wamsley  in  her  column  In  the  Parkersburg  Sentinel] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  attitude  in  Jackson  County 
anyway.  Not  many  people  are  going  to  stand  in  the  sun  on  as  hot 
a  day  as  it  was  Saturday  to  hear  sentiments  with  which  they  are 
not  In  agreement.  And  If  the  presence  of  some  3,000  men  and 
women  on  the  courthouse  lawn  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  proof, 
there  was  plenty  of  vocal  expression  from  them.  They  didn't 
wait  for  Holt  to  pause  in  order  to  cheer.  They  interrupted  him 
time   and   again. 

From  the  balcony  I  looked  down  upon  the  hot  throng.  Tanned 
and  sunburned,  they  appeared  to  be  mostly  farmers  and  laborers 
to  me.  The  men  smoked  pipes,  chewed  cigars,  or  rolled  their  own 
cigarettes.  A  number  of  mustached  old  grandfathers  leaned  on 
canes,  and  at  least  one  stood  on  crutches  throughout  the  speech. 
Among  them  darted  barefoot  kids  in  knickers  and  shirt  sleeves, 
detained  and  silenced  from  time  to  time  by  their  young  fathers 
who  mopped  hot  brows  with  bandanna  handkerchiefs.  Lots  of 
people  sat  in  old  cars  with  roofs  almost  worn  out,  eating  ice  cream 


cones.  But  despite  extraneous  activity,  they  were  all  intent  upon 
the  words  which  issued  from  the  loudspeaker.  Inside  the  court- 
room which  seats  only  a  few  hundred  there  were  ddzens  of  men 
and  women  standing.  They  ranged  themselves  all  the  way  up  the 
center  aisle  to  the  speaker's  platform.  Some  had  their  backs 
turned  with  apparent  Indifference  and  were  gazing  out  the  door. 
But  the  minute  one  of  the  Senator's  many  witticisms  issued  forth, 
these  indifferent  ones  slapped  their  legs  and  roared  along  with 
the  rest. 

(Bin  Blake,  in  his  column  "West  Virginia  In  Passing"! 

W.  P.  A.  projects  put  on  extra  steam  and  worked  a  full  day,  a 
point  which  brought  the  comment  from  Holt  that  W.  P.  A. 
workers  always  work  when  he  comes  around  to  make  a  speech. 
The  State  road  commission  put  In  their  first  full  day  of  work  in 
some  time  and  nowhere  in  evidence  was  the  uniform  of  a  State 
trooper,  although  the  spacious  courthouse  lawn  was  dotted  with 
C.  C.  C.  uniforms,  undoubtedly  from  the  veterans'  camp  near  the 
Jackson  countyseat. 

•  •••••• 

The  crowd  that  jammed  the  courthouse  to  the  rafters  and 
sweltered  In  the  hottest  day  of  the  season  on  the  streets  and  lawn 
around  the  Jackson  County  courthouse  may  not  have  reached  the 
record  set  In  Ripley  at  the  last  public  hanging  in  West  Virginia, 
but  oldtlmers  that  fanned  themselves  and  sought  the  shade,  the 
storekeeF>ers  and  businessmen  all  agreed  that  the  young  Senator 
had  addressed  the  largest  political  gathering  ever  assembled  there 
and  cast  their  civic  pride  aside  to  say  that  the  crowd  rivaled  those 
in  attendance  at  the  local  county  fair. 

I  From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Dally  Mall  of  June  18,  1939] 

Holt  Hits  W.  P.  A.  Slashes,  Pay  Hoistb  for  Bosses — Crowd  of  3,000 

AT  Ripley  Hears  Senators  Data  on  Pay  and  Jobs 

Ripley,  June  17.— United  States  Senator  Rush  D.  Holt  per- 
sonally brought  to  Ripley  his  fight  against  what  he  termed  "cor- 
ruption In  the  W.  P.  A."  in  a  speech  this  afternoon  In  which  he 
presented  what  he  described  as  proof  of  earlier  allegations  that  18 
individuals  on  Jackson  County  W.  P.  A.  pay  rolls  were  receiving 
salaries  In  excess  of  $1,000  per  year. 

More  than  500  residents  of  this  agricultural  region  Jammed  the 
county  courthouse  to  hear  the  Senator,  while  outside  In  the 
shaded  courthouse  yaid  loudspeakers  carried  his  voice  to  at  least 
2,500  others 

One  Prosperous  City 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  20  {legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  15) .  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED,  OF  KANSAS,  JUNE  18.  1939 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered on  June  18  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Reed]  on  the  subject  of  One  Prosperous  City.  I  VFish  to  say 
that  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  statements  and  con- 
clusions of  the  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  stock  market  crashed  In  1929,  almost  10  years  ago.  That  waa 
a  speculator's  panic,  the  end  of  a  frenzied  era  in  which  a  lot  of 
people  thought  they  were  making  money  by  selling  each  other 
pieces  of  paper.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  period  that  we  have 
come  to  call  the  depression,  although  probably  the  severity  of 
Industrial  imemployment  did  not  become  acute  until  1931.  Using 
the  latter  year  as  the  beginning  of  the  depression  period,  we  have 
been  going  through  the  longest  period  of  bad  btislness,  diminished 
production,  low  farm  prices,  and  great  unemployment  that  this 
country  has  ever  known. 

Look  at  your  own  town,  or  any  other  town  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  as" an  example.  There  are  fewer  men  working,  fewer  stores 
doing  business,  because  many  have  failed  or  have  closed  up  because 
of  lack  of  trade;  wages,  generally  speaking,  are  lower;  fewer  hoxises 
have  been  built,  and,  again  speaking  generally,  more  houses  are 
empty;  foreclosures  of  mortgages  have  increased;  rental  values  are 
down  to  a  point  where  it  Is  not  profitable  to  own  rental  property; 
farm  prices  have  been  lower;  and  more  farms  have  been  taken  over 
by  Insurance  companies  and  loan  companies  than  ever  before. 

This  picture  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  country.  It 
is  general  and  spreads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  one  exception. 

In  this  period  of  unemployment  and  depressed  business,  there 
Is  one  outstanding  exception  to  the  general  picture — that  Is  the  city 
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of  Wa-hintrton.  home  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
this  6-v<>ar  rM-rtod.  Washington  haa  grown. 

Thi-rl  are  more  people  here  now  than  ever  before.  More  new 
buSm/ W™re  other  towns  have  universally  r'^PO'-^^  «  ^^^J  f^ 
either  home  or  factory  construction,  Washington  has  expanded  In 
e^r^  dire^non  It  used  to  be  that  practically  ^U  those  credited 
w^h  worKlng  in  Wa.shlneton  lived  in  the  District  of  Ccrturabla. 
which  Uon"v  about  8  miles  square.  There  were  a  'ew  suburbs  In 
Maryland  and  Virg:ni...  but  they  were  not  Important  It  is  differ- 
ent now  Drive  out  of  Washington  In  any  dlrectlon-and  I  have 
driven  In  all  directions  on  main  and  secondary  highways— and  one 
will  see  new  buildings,  new  houses,  and  new  real-estate  develop- 
m.rts.  not  equaled  relatively  even  by  Los  Angeles  In  *ts  pnme^ 
This  rrowth  and  development  extends  far  beyond  the  "mlts  of 
th'-  District  of  Columbia.  Washlngt-n  has  lncrea.<=ed  In  popula- 
tion. Where  other  cities  have  been  shrinking.  emplo'^'J*"^^^'^^; 
creaslng    and  pay  rolls  contracting.  Washington  has  had  exactly 

'^^Trra  'r^orit  IS  the  New  D^nl.  Whatever  the  New  I^al 
may  hav,-  done  to  the  country  as  a  whole-and  there  Is  much  argTi- 
meiit  on  this  polnt-ir  has  been  -God's  gift"  to  Washington  and 
Sie  Surrounding  territory.  This  city  and  this  ^\^^^°^  ^lf  JJ"; 
prrtenced  the  greatest  boom,  the  greatest  prosperity.  It  has  ever 
kncwn  Mnre  money  has  been  spent,  including  being  wa.-,ted.  un- 
believable  extravagance  Is  visible,  even  thoUk;h  the  country  is  ex- 
noTK-ncing  misery"  and  want.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  ascer- 
tainable facts,  as  well  as  observe  the  visible  maniiestaaons. 

Thp  New  Deal  came  Into  p<iwer  In  1933.  In  that  year  there  were 
65  437  people  employed  In  Washington  by  the  Government.  The 
cruMtrris  familiar"  with  the  tremendous  expansion  of  bureaus. 
b..ards"  crmnrlssiors.  I  have  d!scus5tcl  that  expansion  in  previous 
radio  talks.  The  effect  of  those  txpansjons.  or  this  expan.slon.  is 
that  on  April  30.  this  year,  there  were  121.933  people  ^^^P^J^^  )" 
Washington  bv  the  Onvfrnment.  That  Is  an  Increase  of  56.496.  or 
8=S  iv-rcent  In  6  vears  the  number  of  Government  employee^  in 
Wa-ihington  has  almost  doubled  No  wonder  the  city  baa  spilled 
over  the  boundary  of  the  District  of  Columbia  into  the  adjcinlng 
States  of  Marvland  and  Virginia. 

Lot  me  state  the  situation  m  another  way. 

On  Dec-mber  31.  19«.  the  monthly  pay  roll  of  the  Government 
m  Washmptcn  was  *11. 103449  On  April  30.  1939.  it  wa."^  •2*^*^- 
816  In  les*  than  6  years  the  Government  pay  roll  here  had  In- 
creased •10.355..4b7.  or  »n  Increase  of  more  than  93  percent 
(93  26  percent!.  .     ,  .    .     .   ,.  _ 

Not  niiU  had  the  number  of  employees  vastly  Increased,  but  the 
averago  s.I^iries  paid  per  employee  had  Increased  while  the  average 
salirv  and  wage  In  the  counUy  was  decreasing. 

No"  wonder  Wa.'^hineton  Is  exceptional— most  exceptional  If  you 
please  -amon^  the  citle«>  of  the  United  States  during  this  period. 
Whatever  disaster  the  New  Deal  has  brought  upon  the  country 
aj  a  whole  it  has  been  a  Santa  Claus  to  Washington. 

To  those  of  us  who  live  fmorg  and  belong  to  the  average 
people  of  the  country  and  fix  cur  Ideas  upon  the  depressing  and 
dl*plrltlns  average  conditions  Washington  Is  a  fairyland  or  a 
rlghtm..re  as  one  m.iy  view  It  of  extravagance  and  wa.ste.  The 
credit  or  the  discredit  as  one  may  chose  to  term  It  goes  to  the 
New  Deal. 

The  New  Deal  haa  whollv  loet  Its  sense  of  proportion  In  the 
Bpendiiv  of  monev  It  used  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Individual,  the 
ordinary  busiiuss  "ccncern,  the  city,  the  county,  and  the  State  to 
get  as  much  value  for  the  moni'y  spent  as  possible.  It  may  be 
gran'ed  that  there  was  some  waste  and  extravjiTance  here  and 
there  In  government  but.  generally  speaking,  what  I  have  said 
was  the  aim  of  private  indlvidual.s  and  business  Institutions  Po- 
litical candidates  alwavs  promised  economy  even  If  they  broke  the 
proml.'*  after  election.  The  New  Deal  has  reversed  this  rule. 
lis  prlnc.pal  aim  is  to  spend  all  the  money  It  can  pcsslbly  spend, 
en  any  project  of  anv  kind  or  sort,  and  the  New  Deal  official  who 
can  spend  the  moft  money  and  obtain  the  least  results  Is  the 
•falr-halred  child"  of  this  national  administration 

I  could  not  possibly  list  the  number  of  new  buildings  con- 
structed In  Washington  to  house  the  newly  created  alphabetical 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  older  established  bureaus  and  departments 
ot  the  Govermnent.  To  do  so  would  require  more  time  than  Is 
available  In  the  limit  of  a  talk  of  this  kind.  I  have  called  them 
buildings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  paleces.  not  only  In  out- 
side appearance,  but  In  Inside  furnishings.  The  splendor  of  the 
Roman  Empire  In  the  palmy  days  before  Its  fall,  is  not  to  be 
compared  witli  the  exUavagant  sjjendlng  In  providing  palatial 
quarters  for  New  Deal  officials.  The  splendor  which  surrounds 
them  appalls,  as  well  as  depresses  a  simple  citiren  of  Kansas,  even 
though  he  has  been  Governor  of  his  State  and  has  occupied  the 
beautlfxil.  but  Rlaln.  suite  of  ofBces  provided  for  the  chief  execu- 
tive. Tlie  Arabian  Nights  stories  have  nothing  on  New  Deal  ideas. 
I  can  make  an  even  better  compwirlson.  The  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, In  which  I  occupv  quarters,  was  erected  before  New  Deal  days. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  "Onc  example  of  building  In  that  period,  and 
possibly,  was  regarded  as  a  bit  extravagant.  The  quarters  which 
I.  as  well  as  every  other  Senator,  occupy  In  this  building  are 
spacious  and  comfortable  and  compare  about  equally  with  busi- 
ness offices,  we  will  say  In  Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  Perhaps 
they  are  a  little  better  than  the  average  business  office  In  Kansas 
City    and  not  quite  so  good  as  the  average  m  Chicago. 

But  when  I  or  any  other  Senator  go  to  call  on  a  New  Deal  official 
housed  in  one  of  the  palaces  built  in  the  last  6  years,  we  feel  like 
a  poor  relation  calling  upon  the  rich  family  of  our  clan.  The  plain, 
practical  furniture  In  our  qviariers  looks  like  articles  rescued  from 


the  lunk  pile  when  contrasted  with  the  elegance  that  surrotinds 
bure-ui  chiefs,  not  to  mention  department  heads.  In  any  New  Deal 
insti-ution  No  wonder  the  New  Deal  officials  are  happy  and  satls- 
kedwUh    themselves    and    want    to    hold    their    positions.      Why 

""TJordVou'early  In  this  talk  that  the  average  sal^y  had  Increased 
more  than  average  employment  in  Washington.  The  New  Deal  has 
Est  its  t^nse  of  proportion  in  payment  of  salaries  to  Its  specially 
Sect4l  Appointees,  as  well  as  in  every  other  way  involving  the 
Sending  of  money.  The  restUt  Is  that  the  average  Income  per  In- 
mSluann  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  the  highest  of  any  political 
Sn?t  in  the  United  States.  In  1937  the  per  capita  Income  for  the 
entire  United  States  was  t547  For  Kansas  It  was  $435  For  the 
District  of  Columbia  It  was  $1,259.  But  these  averages  did  not  tell 
the  whole  storv.  The  New  Deal  heads  of  dlvlsioiis  and  bureaus 
would  feel  insulted  If  they  were  paid  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  and 
mo-t  of  them  are  paid  $7  000  tc  $9,000  per  year  or  more. 

Kansas  isTiot  an^unlmportant  political  unit  of  the  United  States, 
hut    if  mv  memory  serves  me.  there  Is  but  one  person  employed  by 
the  State"  of  Kansas  who  receives  $10,000  a  year.    In  the  statehouse 
in  Topeka,  the  supreme  court  Judges  get  $6,000  per  annum.     The 
Governor  gets  $5,000,  and  most  of  the  Important  subordinates  get 
from  $3  000  to  $4,000.    Those  salaries  would  look  beggarly  in  Wash- 
ineton     The  average  clerical  help  employed  by  the  State  of  Kansas 
receives  from  $75  to  $150  per  month,  and  there  are  inore  In  the 
lower   brackets   than    In    the   higher.     The   lowest   paid   clerks    in 
Government  service  In  Washington  receive  $1,400  per  year   and  this 
amount  grades  up  to  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  per  annum  for  those 
important  clerks   and  heads  of  divisions  in  bureaus  and  depart- 
m.ents     That  Is  whv  the  average  Income  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is'  more  than  double  the  average  Income  In  the  United  States  and 
nearlv  three  times  as  much  as  the  average  Income  of  all  the  peopie 
in  Kansas      That  Is  whv  Wa.shlngton  Is  the  most  extravagant  city 
in  the  United  States,  why  the  cost  of  living  is  high.    Rents  In  this 
cltv  are  out  of  sight      No  wonder  real-estate  m-n  In  Washington 
are  numerous  and  prosperous.     No  wonder  the  Washington  Board 
of  Trade  boasts  of  the  lncrea.se  of  retail  sales  while  other  cliles  are 
way  below  normal.     No  wonder  the  number  of  telephones  In  use. 
the  number  of  radios  In  homes,  consumption  of  electricity,  and 
all  of  the  indices  used  by  research  agencies  show  the  scale  of  living 
ut  Washington  to  be  In  a  class  by  Itself. 

The  end  Is  not  yet     On  every  side  In  Washington  one  observe* 
the  spending  of  money  In  every  possible  way. 

In  the  maklnc;  of  business  improvements  as  well  as  in  private 
building  the  New  Deal  seek*  ways  and  means  of  spendin-  money 
1    and  more   money   because   Its  present  entire   philosophy   is  based 
upon  spending,  and  more  spending,  regardless  of  the  results  ob- 
I    tamed      No  wonder  people  who  live  here  lose  their  sense  of  pro- 
'    portion  when  It  comes  to  matters  of  this  kind.     They  live  In  the 
most  bcautilul  and  most  extravagant  city  In  the  world,  and.  so 
1    far  as  they  are  concerned,  money  grows  on  trees  Instead  of  com- 
ing out  of  the  pockets  of  taxpayers  whose  annual  Income  Is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  anntial  Income  In  Waslilngton. 
I       I   have   been    familiar   with   Wath.ngton   for   40   years.     It    haa 
'    always  been  a  beautiful  city,  even  if  it  does  have  a  rotten  climate, 
but  the  old  Washington  I  knew  was  a  simple  village  as  compared 
with  the  oriental  splendor  with  which  the  New  Deal  has  Invested 
Uie  Washinetou  of  todav.  and  the  end  is  not  yet!     Nolwitnst.-ind- 
Ing  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal  has  occupied  every  foot  of  avail- 
able  space   In   town.   Including   the   scores   of   palaces   erected   for 
New  Deal  officials,  the  other  dav  they  let  the  contract  for  two  new 
buildings.     One  was  for  the  Social  Security   Administration,  and 
the  other  to  house  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

One  contract  was  made  for  these  two  buildings,  and  was  In  the 
amount  of  $14  250.000.  A  new  building  for  the  War  Department 
has  been  authorized  at  the  cost  of  $10.815000.  To  print  all  the 
New  Deal  propaganda,  an  annex  Is  nwcssary  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  An  annex,  I  said,  not  the  main  building.  This 
annex,  which  we  might  call  a  "lean-to,"  Is  estimated  to  cost 
$6j200.000.  I  could  cite  such  examples  indefinitely.  To  house 
the  horde  of  new  employees  being  taken  on  by  the  New  Deal, 
permits  for  n^w  family  houses.  Including  apartment  buildings, 
were  Issued  during  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  aggregating 
$11,400,000. 

Unless  the  people  of  the  United  States  come  to  their  senses  and 
turn  the  New  Deal  out  In  1940.  this  country  Is  headed  straight 
into  bankruptcy.  We  are  the  strongest  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known,  but  no  nation,  however  strong,  can  go  en.  even  a  few 
years  more,  at  the  rate  of  wasteful  and  extravagant  expenditure 
which  the  New  Deal  has  followed  during  the  last  6  years.  This 
waste  and  extravagance  Is  not  confined  to  Washington,  hut  It  is 
more  evident  here  than  any  other  place  because  it  is  centralized 
and  easllv  visible. 

A  Senator  of  the  United  States,  as  Important  as  you  and  he  may 
think  he  la,  gets  a  chance  only  occasionally  to  vote  directly  on 
these  expenditures.  I  use  my  vote  on  these  rare  occasions  on 
the  side  of  the  least  expenditure.  That  vote  Is  usually  on  the 
losing  side,  but  I  am  going  to  continue  to  cast  my  vote  that 
way  and  hope  It  suits  the  people  of  Kansas  for  me  to  do  so,  I 
am  going  to  do  It  anyway,  so  there  Is  no  use  criticizing  me  for 
voting  to  hold  down  expenses  of  the  Government.  Wc  will  either 
reduce  these  expenses  to  a  normal  sum  or  this  Nation  will  go  into 
a  "tall  spin"  of  bankruptcy  from  which  It  will  emerge  with  a 
dictator  and  a  Fascist  or  Communist  form  of  government. 

Having  lived  with  the  plain  and  simple  average  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  for  a  lifetime,  my  opinions  on  this  subject  are  all 
"screwy"   from  a  New   Deal  standpoint.     But   after   all,   they   are 
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my  opinions;  I  do  resent  the  extravagance:  I  do  abhor  the 
waste;  I  do  think  the  New  Deal  Is  pursuing  an  Impossible  fiscal 
policy,  and  in  the  years  of  my  service  as  a  Representative  of  the 
peopie  of  Kansas  I  am  going  to  use  the  vote  they  have  given 
me  to  change  this  waste  back  to  something  like  the  simple  life 
we  used  to  know,  If  that  be  possible. 


Monetary  Use  of  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  20  legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  15),  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  CHARLES  W.  BEALE 


Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  discussion  on 
silver  by  Hon.  Charles  W.  Beale,  of  Wallace,  Idaho, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration  three  resolutions  that 
occur  to  me: 

First.  We  favor  an  act  of  the  Congress  authorizing  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  a  fixed  ratio  without  await- 
ing similar  action  by  any  foreign  government. 

Second.  We  favor  the  Issuance  and  circulation  of  non-lnterest- 
bearlng.  legal-tender  sliver  certificates  and  gold  certificates,  backed 
by  the  sliver  and  gold  stocks  In  the  Trea.sury  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  Should  such  silver  and  gold  coins  and  certificates  t>e  In- 
sufficient to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people  and  the  necessities 
of  their  bualness.  trade,  and  commerce,  we  favor  the  Issuance  and 
circulation  of  ncn-lntcre»t-bearlng.  legal-tender  United  States  notes 
to  satisfy  such  requirements  and  necessities. 

In  my  Judgment,  those  resolutions  provide  a  monetary  system 
for  this  country  that  would  give  greater  prosperity  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  than  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

Money  Is  the  creature  of  law. 

Tliat  .substance  which  by  act  of  Congress  exists  as  money  today, 
tomorrow  by  act  of  Congress  may  be  demonetized. 

The  term  "legal  tender"  represents  the  quality  given  by  law  to  a 
material  thing  that  changes  It  Into  a  medium  of  exchange  for  the 
payment  of  all  debts  and  dues,  both  public  and  private. 

By  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, approved  June  5,  1933,  all  the  different  Kinds  of  money  In  this 
country  were  made  legal  tender. 

Governments  cannot  function,  business  cannot  be  transacted,  and 
man  cannot  exist  In  a  civilized  state  without  money. 

Business,  Industry,  trade,  and  commerce  are  based  on  money. 

The  volume  of  money  fixes  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the 
wages  of  workers. 

Increasing  the  volume  of  money  Increases  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties and  the  wages  of  workers. 

Decreasing  the  volume  of  money  decreases  the  prices  of  com- 
modities and  the  wages  of  workers 

Increased  prices  and  wages  res-ult  In  increased  production  and 
employment. 

Decreased  prices  and  wages  result  In  decreased  production  and 
unemployment. 

The  employed  consume  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  the  products 
of  the  factory  and  create  prosperity. 

Unemployment  causes  business  depression,  poverty,  and  suf- 
fering. 

Decreased  prices  force  the  debtor  to  pay  his  debt  In  dollars  of 
Increased  purchasing  power  over  the  dollars  borrowed — to  the 
gain  of  the  creditor  and  the  loss  of  the  debtor. 

For  example :  A  farmer,  having  contracted  a  debt  when  his  wheat 
sold  for  $1  a  bu.shel,  must  expend  three  times  as  much  effort  and 
market  three  times  as  much  produce  to  obtain  the  dollars  with 
which  to  pay  his  debt  when  his  wheat  sells  for  only  one-third  of 
a  dollar  a  bushel. 

Much  has  been  said  and  published  about  the  banks  In  the 
United  States  bulging  with  money  available  for  Investments,  while 
the  fact  Is  those  banks  are  swollen  with  debts.  The  attention  of 
those  who  claim  the  existence  of  vast  unemployed  money  reserves 
Is  invited  to  the  Abstract  of  Reports  of  Condition  of  National 
Banks  of  the  date  of  November  21,  1938,  i-ssued  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  In  which  It  will  be  found  that  on  September  28,  1938, 
the  5.245  national  banks  reporting  to  the  Comptroller  had  deposits 
of  $27,103,881,000,  and  that  the  cash  In  their  vaults  amounted  to 
$571,644,000,  which  being  translated  Into  plain  language  means 
that  those  banks  had  in  cash  money  only  2  cents  and  1  mill 
with  which  to  pay  each  dollar  of  their  deposits.  True  those  banks 
had  other  reserves  In  the  nature  of  bonds,  stocks,  and  securities, 
but  which  one  of  you  upon  making  a  demand  for  cash  on  your 
deposit  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  State  or  Federal  bond  or  tlie 


promissory  note  of  an  Individual  or  corporation?  It  Is  no  dis- 
paragement of  bankers  to  state  that  they  constitute  a  class  of 
businessmen  who  do  business  almost  entirely  on  the  credits  oX 
their  depositors;  In  other  words,  on  their  own  debts. 

Legislation  for  the  expansion  of  credit,  which  Is  not  available  to 
the  unemployed,  to  bankrupt  farmers  and  falling  merchants,  who 
have  no  collateral  upon  which  to  secure  loans,  should  be  supple- 
mented by  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  Nature's  sliver  deposits  Into  a  circulating  medium  for  uso 
in  payment  for  services,  farm  produce,  and  factory  products,  thereby 
changing  the  status  of  many  In  this  country  from  idle,  dejjendent, 
unfortunate  recipients  of  charity  Into  active,  self-respecting,  Inde- 
jjendent  American  citizens.  Credit  Is  not  money.  Credit  creates 
debts.  The  people  of  this  Nation  need  more  silver  dollar* — not 
more  debts. 

Refined  silver  and  gold  are  known  as  pure  silver  and  pure  gold, 
but  when  mixed  with  alloys  they  are  called  standard  sliver  and 
standard  gold. 

For  more  than  a  century  prior  to  the  organization  and  estab- 
lishment of  our  Government  the  average  annual  commercial  value 
of  sliver  compared  to  that  of  gold  did  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  15 
to  1.  That  historic  fact  furnished  the  Congress  with  a  guide  for 
fixing  the  proportional  monetary  value  of  sliver  to  gold  at  the  ratio 
of  15  parts  of  pure  silver  to  1  part  of  pure  gold,  and,  upon  that 
ratio,  for  making  all  silver  and  gold  coins  of  equal  value  In  all 
payments. 

Tlie  monetary  system  enacted  by  Congress  In  1792  authorized  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  15  to  1. 
and  also  made  the  sliver  dollar,  containing  371 '4  grains  of  pure 
silver  and  416  grains  of  standard  sliver,  the  unit  of  value  upon 
which  all  values.  Including  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar,  were 
computed  and  fixed. 

The  silver  dollar  containing  371 '4  grains  of  pure  sliver  continued 
to  be  the  unit  of  value  until  1873,  when  Congress  demonetized 
silver. 

During  the  time  between  1792  and  1873  the  number  of  grains  of 
pure  silver  In  the  silver  dollar  was  not  changed:  and  the  number 
of  rralns  of  standard  silver  therein  remained  unchanged  until  1837, 
when  the  416  grains  of  standard  sliver  were  reduced  to  412',i 
grains:  and  they  still  constitute  the  standard  sliver  dollar. 

Based  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1792,  the  gold 
dollar  contained  24.75  grains  of  pure  gold  and  27  grains  of  standard 
gold;  and  that  dollar  so  remained  until  1834,  when  the  grains  therein 
were  reduced,  respectively,  to  23.2  and  25.8.  In  1837  the  23.2  grains 
of  pure  gold  were  changed  to  23  22.  Thereafter  the  weight  of  the 
gold  dollar  continued  to  be  25  8  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine 
until  the  31st  day  of  January  1934.  at  which  time  by  Presidential 
proclamation  It  was  reduced  to  15''ji  grains  nine-tenths  fine. 

The  ratio  of  sliver  to  gold  In  their  free  and  unlimited  coinage, 
originally  established  In  1792.  was  changed  by  the  Congress  In 
1834  from  15  to  1  to  15.998  to  1,  usually  referred  to  as  16  to  1. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  sliver  and  gold  as  money  In  other 
countries  as  well  as  our  own.  while  there  existed  therein  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  those  metals,  discloses  only  a  slight 
and  insignificant  variation  between  their  monetary  and  commodity 
values.  Nor  were  those  values  affected  by  any  difference  In  the 
ratio  of  production  of  silver  and  gold  during  those  years  of  free 
and  unlimited  coinage. 

From  a  long  time  antedating  the  Christian  era  silver  has  been 
used  as  money. 

More  than  1.800  years  before  Christ.  Abraham  purchased  from 
Ephron  the  burying  place  of  his  dead  wife,  Sarah,  for  which  he 
paid  400  shekels  of  silver,  "current  money  with  the  merchant." 
(Genesis  23:16.) 

From  1792  to  1873,  a  period  of  81  years,  there  existed  In  this 
country  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sliver  and  gold.  Today 
standard  sliver  dollars  and  subsidiary  silver  coins  constitute  the 
only  money  of  Intrinsic  value  now  coined  or  Issued  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Supported  by  that  monetary  record  extending  from  antiquity  to 
the  present  time,  it  Is  thought  that  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  Justified  In  urging  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  with  gold. 

The  absorbing  problem  of  the  restoration  of  silver  and  gold  as 
money  will  never  be  solved  In  the  United  States  until  It  htis  been 
solved  rightly;  and  it  never  will  be  rightly  solved  until  there 
has  been  a  return  to  bimetallism — to  the  unrestricted  and 
uncontrolled  use  of  silver  and  gold,  such  as  existed  In  this  country 
for  a  period  of  81  years — from  1792.  when  bimetallism  was  estab- 
lished, to  1873,  when  silver  was  demonetized. 

Prolonged  and  intensive  investigation  will  not  disclose  any  criti- 
cism of  or  objection  to  the  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  during  that 
period  by  leading  statesmen  or  by  any  of  the  Presidents  from  the 
administration  of  Washington  down  to  the  administration  of  Grant. 
Senator  Lodge.  In  his  biography  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  great 
supporter  and  expounder  of  the  Constitution,  In  referring  to  the 
opposition  of  Mr.  Webster,  when  In  Congress,  to  the  enactment  of 
a  statute  for  the  creation  of  paper-money  banks,  used  this  lan- 
guage: "He  showed  that  the  currency  of  the  United  States  was 
sound  because  It  was  gold  and  sliver." 

Furthermore,  silver  and  gold  coins  were  accepted  by  the  people 
as  authorized  by  the  founders  of  our  Government  and  provided  for 
In  the  National  Constitution.  Neither  silver  dollars  nor  gold  dollars 
were  regarded  by  them  as  unsound,  cheap,  or  bad  dollars.  They 
circulated  on  a  parity  and  had  equal  purchasing  power.  During 
that  period  there  was  practically  no  difference  between  the  mone- 
tary value  and  the  commercial  value  of  the  silver  in  tlie  silver 
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dollar  and  the  monctarV  value  and  the  commercial  value  of  the    ; 

^'"''  '"  ''''  '^"'.''"l^t  congress  should  defer  action  until  foreign    ! 

wir.lne  «o  take  similar  action  Is  unworthy  of  ccn- 
',,  .  •  'V  V  -hovild  these  in  authority  here  In  Washington 
^':^  '■  .'  --a-i.-n'or  take  dictation  from  those  In  authority  In  any 
f^rriiincouTitrv  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  monetai^  policy 
«  sv^^rm  of  the  United  States"  Our  Government  is  sufllciently 
rich'  Dowerful.  and  rcr,ourcelul  to  act  Independently. 

P^^r^es  thp  fncmics  of  American  rcmonetlzation  have  Pro- 
po^  fnlu  stead  international  bimetallism,  which  they  believed 
S^uld  never  be  secured  The  records  of  past  monetary  conferences 
dc  not  risplre  any  hope  far  action  or  reUef  in  any  future  inter- 

'"w;;Te\hrdo'S?;.t''^"th^' Republican  National  Convention  who 
noSi  Ltod  WTU  am  McKlnley  declared  in  th.  T^^'y  P'''''°"^Z'^ 
b^hem  for  blmetaUi.m  to  be  secured  by  ^^^^^^'^T'^nt  M^mlev 
*u'h  aerremcnt  was  never  made:  and  althousn  Pre.MdentMcK.inle>. 
In^Apnl  1M7  appomted  a  commi««ion  known  a.s  the  Wclcott  Com- 
miHsf"  to  negot^e  for  an  International  conference  on  bimetallism 
Sat  ^ml^on  spent  6  months  in  Europe  without  accomplishing 

"'The^^are  historic  facts  which  it  may  be  well  to  kerp  In  mind  and 
w»7ich  support  the  belief  that  any  proposal  for  an  l"'-^"Vt,>r  k  m^Se 
ference  on  th-  subject  ot  bimetallism  is  a  subterlupe  and  is  made 
J"  the  purpose  or  postponing  the  day  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  ai»d  gold  at  n  txrd  ratio.  o^„<TrA« 

The  r.-storation  of  silver  and  gold  «%""°"^y  ,*>y  °"5,,S TrS 
would  force  simliar  a.-lion  by  foreign  natiens.  It  is  action  upon 
^e  part  of  our  Government  rather  than  proposal  to  foreign  gov- 
emmonts  which  ccmpc'.s  them  to  act.  _,i»v, 

^^  m^zation  In  our  country  would  not  deluge  our  mints  with 
fore  S.  sllveT  and  gold,  or  Jeopardize  the  sUver  and  pold  stocks  In 
.  J^eTltfon^  -ma.ury.  nor  would  It  disrupt  business  or  industry, 
f,r  inciie  dangerous  inflation.  .       ,  _. 

T^  amount  of  our  national  debt  Is  about  double  the  amount 
cf  an  th^mcney  in  the  United  States.  All  the  silver  in  the  world 
cuts  d  ^  of  the  United  States  together  with  all  the  money  In  the 
UnitSr  Stated  wcu'd  not  pay  our  national  debt.  AU  the  geld  In 
the  wind  outside  .f  the  United  States  together  with  all  the  money 
in  the  United  Sti-.tes  would  not  pay  our  national  debt  All  tne 
sUver  and  gold  in  the  world  outs:de  the  United  States  would  not 
p«y  our  national  debt.  ,„i„_^» 

With  free  and  unlimited  coinage  In  this  country,  the  ^o'^l^n^ 
could  take  his  s.lver  android  to  our  mints,  and  there  have  them 
ccined  into  silver  and  gold  dollars,  which  would  circulate  here 
on  a  parity  and  hrve  nn  equal  purchasing  power.  He  vvould  ha^e 
hKs  money  In  the  Un-.te«*- States  where  he  could  ^peud  It  In  tne 
Durchas"  of  our  surplus  farm  produce  and  factory  products,  and 
would  not  be  inclined  to  spend  it  in  his  own  or  any  foreign  coun- 
try where  It  would  not  have  such  equal  purchasing  power^ 

Remoneti74ition  bv  Congress  v.ould  not  only  stimulate  busincM 
and  industry  in  the  United  States  but  would  enable  the  American 
people  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world  ^.^.^^   ^„  »v- 

At  the  present  time  the  coiuage  of  gold  is  prohibited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934;  and  the  coinage  of  sliver 
la  neither  free  nor  unlimited.  Its  purchase  by  the  Government  Is 
under  Presidtntial  proclamation  and.  by  the  terms  of  the  bilver 
Purchase  Act  of  1934.  at  such  rates,  times,  and  upon  such  t.rms 
and  cor.dltions  n^  th  >  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  deems  reasonable 
and  most  advantageous  to  the  pub'.tc  Interest.  .,  „      .        . 

In  the  place  cf  our  present  monetary  system,  the  following  la 
submitted  as  a  monetarv  system  for  the  United  States: 

(1)  The  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  a  fixed 

(2)  The  Issuance  and  circulation  of  non-lntere?t-bearlng  legal- 
t»nder  silver  crrtlfica  es  and  gold  certificates  backed  by  the  silver 
and  gold  stocks  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Should  such  silver  and  gold  coins  and  certificates  be  In- 
sure lent  to  meet  the  reqvUrcincnts  cf  the  people  and  the  necessities 
of  their  business,  trade,  and  ecwr.merce.  the  Issuar.ce  and  circulation 
Of  non-lnterest-bearing  legal-tender  United  States  notes  to  satisfy 
such  requirements  and  necessities. 

Such  sUver  and  pcld  coins  and  silver  and  gold  certificates  would 
constitute  money,  than  which  there  never  existed  during  the 
entire  history  of  aviU/ed  man  any  better,  safer,  or  sounder  money. 

Such  non-mterest  bearing  legal  tender  United  States  notes 
would  be  backed  by  the  credit  of  our  Government  and  the  wealth 
of  our  Nation,  and  would  not  be  a  burden  upon  the  people  already 
bending  under  th-^  load  of  ta-xatlon;  while  Interest  bearing  Gov- 
ernment bor.ds  scld  to  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  used  as  a 
deposit  for  the  issuance  of  Federal  Beserv-e  notes  now  constitute 
a  most  grievous  burden  upon  the  people,  who  are  taxed  to  pay 
the  prinapal  and  Interest  of  such  Government  bonds,  which  are 
DO  safer  or  sounder,  or  better  sectirrd  than  the  nonlnterest  bearing 
legal  tender  United  States  notes.  On  such  Government  bonds  the 
Ftedcral  Reserve  banks  collect  Interest,  also  en  the  loaiis  of  Federal 
Reserve  note--5  backed  by  such  Government  bonds. 

In  the  event  there  Is  l5s\ied  and  exchanged  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  by  the  Treasury  Department  Government  bonds  cf  the 
principal  value  of  a  bUlion  dollars,  having  a  3-percent  interest  rate 
and  due  In  40  vears.  the  American  taxpjayers  of  this  and  succeed- 
Inc  generations  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  annually  $30,000,000 
in  interest  thereon  and  In  the  course  of  time  $1,000,000,000  In 
principal  and  a  billion,  two  humlred  million  dollars  in  interest, 
usgregatics  $2^200,000.000. 


Whether  backed  by  Interest -bearing  Government  boii^  or  the 
nromK^ry  notes  of  Individuals  and  corporations,  or  by  both.  Fed- 
eral  RS7ve  no?es  are  not  and  cannot  be  better,  safer,  or  sounder 
fK  \f.^  T^tI.r^.Y  hearlnc  legal-tender  United  States  notes. 
'YisTn  oncTifabTthlt'tL  people  of  this  Nation,  when  fully 
advised  of  the  operations  under,  and  the  consequences  of  their 
Seient  monetary^system.  will  continue  to  submit  to  It.  and  they 
will  d'mand  from  their  national  legislators  a  monetary  system 
e!at  v.n  meet  their  reciulrements  and  necessities  and  promote  their 
welfare,  happiness,  and  prospfrlty. 

That  will   not  be  communism.  Boclallsm.  fascism,   nazl-lsm.   or 
bolshevlsm— just    simple,    honest,    natural    Americanism. 

Tiirthlmiore.  It  is  not  beUe%'ed  that  the  people  would  have 
adopted  the  Constitution  In  Its  original  form  If  they  had  under- 
stood that  the  power  granted  therein  to  the  Congress  in  respect  to 
the  creation  and  issuance  of  money  would  be  de  elated  In  so  great 
a  measure  to  seven  men  composing  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  who  control  the  Issuance  of  Federal  Re- 

"T^^ext^nt  of  the  domination  of  the  Federal  Re^rve  System 
will  be  found  m  the  Circulation  Statement  of  United  States  Money 
of  the  date  of  March  31,  1939,  publh^ed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  which  It  appears  that  of  the  $12.626,768.S£3  of  gold  cer- 
Uftcates  is^u^d  ailnst  the  $15,258,246,947  of  gold  In  the  Treasury. 
$9  737  877  564  thereof  are  held  therein  for  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  agents.  $2,815,444,500  thereof  are  held  by  Federal  Reserve  bunks 
and  agents  and  only  $73,446  919  thereof  are  In  circulation,  and 
that  of  ?he  W  817.124.386  in  circulation  $4,350.242  168  are  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  126.595,425  are  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes 

When  It  is  remembrred  that  Uie  estimated   indebtedness  In  the 
United  States   Is   hundreds   of  billions   of   dollars,   about    $45,000  - 

000  000  thereof  being  naticnal  debt.  It  Is  an  Insult  to  human  In-^- 
ligence  to  contend  that  the  $6,817,124,386  In  circulation  is  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  money  to  carry  that  indebtedness,  provide  forj.he 
needs  of  business  and  Industry,  reduce  the  ranks  of  unemployed, 
lessen  the  legions  of  dcp^andents.  and  to  restore  prosperity. 

Since  under  the  law  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  not  required  to 
maintain  a  reserve  In  gold  certificates  of  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes  In  actual  circulation,  to  wit.  $1.740.tyb.- 
867  (being  40  percent  of  the  circulation  of  Federal  Ro&:rvt  "t^^e^  ^n 
Marcr3lS9o9V.  what  possible  excuse  can  be  ^ff/^  i°/.  ^'"^f  ^| 
,  such  banks  to  control  $12,533,322,064  of  the  ^2.626,768^^  of  the 
gold  certificates  Issued  against  the  gold  stock  In  the  Treasury? 

Keeping  In  mind  at  this  time  national-bank  associations  arc  no 
longer  issuing  national-bank  notes,  and  those  heretofore  issued  are 
belRg  withdrawn  from  circulation,  the  people  are  confronted  with 
a  siUiation  where,  under  the  law.  seven  men  composing  the  Bcaid 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  who  on  February  1. 
1936,  supplanted  eight  original  members  of  the  Federal  Re^rve 
Board  have  and  possess  the  absolute  power  over  the  Issuance  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  It  is  thought  by  those  who  have  given  that 
matter  consideration  that  such  grant  of  power  Is  altorether  too 
great  and  exclusive,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  outside  of  silver  certificates.  Federal  Reserve  noU^s  con- 
stitute the  only  paper  currency  now  being  Issued  and  circulatea 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  wo"ld  surelv  be  to  the  advantage,  benefit  and  relief  of  tne 
overburdened  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  have  legal-tender  silver 
certificates  and  gold  certificates,  backed  by  the  silver  and  gold 
stocks  hoarded  In  the  Treasury,  placed  In  circulation  rather  than 
money  borrowed  on  Government  bonds  which  they  would  ulti- 
mately have  to  pay.  Such  silver  and  gold  certificates,  issued  on 
those  sUver  and  gold  stocks,  would  be  as  sound  money  as  silver  and 
gold  coins  crln^d  from  those  silver  and  gold  stocks. 

Approached  from  every  angle  silver  dollars  will  .stand  the  test  cf 
a  comparison  with  Federal  Reserve  notes.  By  virtue  of  an  act  of 
Congress  and  a  Joint  con/rressicnal  resolution  a  $100  F«leral  Reserve 
note  has  a  monetary  valtie  and  a  debt-paying  quality  of  $100.  But 
without  such  act  and  resolution  that  note  would  be  a  worthless 
piece  of  paper,  not  having  any  Intrinsic  or  commercial  value. 

One  hundred  silver  dollars  under  the  same  act  and  resolution 
have  a  monetary  value  and  debt-paying  quality  of  $100;  but  upon 
[  the  elimination  cf  that  act  and  resolution  the  sliver  dollars  would 
not  be  worthless  but  would  have  an  lntrin.<ilc,  commercial  value  of 
$34  71.  estimated  upon  a  world  market  price  of  silver  of  44'/2  centa 
an  ounce. 

There  Is  no  economic  principle,  basic  fact,  or  valid  reason  to 
Justify  or  support  editorial  writers,  economists,  financiers,  bank 
officials,  or  college  professors  in  characterizing  and  denouncing  sil- 
ver dollars  as  unsound,  dishonest,  debased,  60-cent.  bad  dolL-u-s. 
The  only  thing  bad  about  silver  dollars  is  that  it  is  Just  too  bad  tlie 
people  do  not  have  mor^  of  them. 

The  people  should  not  be  denied  the  advantage  of  the  remone- 
i    tizatlon  of  silver  simply  because  the  vise  of  that  metal  as  a  circu- 
lating medium  will   tend   to  Increase   the  price   which  the  sliver 
mine  owners  will  receive  for  It.  since  the  prosperity  that   would 

1  come  to  the  producers  of  sliver  by   Its  free  coinage   into   money 
would   be   accompanied  by  the  greater  prosperity  that   such   free 

I    coinage  would  bring  to  the  workers,  the  producers,  and  the  owners 
I    of  property  not  connected  with  the  sllver-mLning  Industry. 

If  I  thought  the  remonetlzatlon  of  sliver  would  result  solely 
'  in  profit  to  the  owners  of  mines.  I  would  not  advocate  It.  On 
I  the  13th  day  of  April  1892  I  first  stepped  on  the  soil  of  the  County 
1  of  Shcshone,  in  ncrtliem  Idaho,  a  minerulized  region  known  as 
1  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  at  that  time  In  its  picineer  stage.  During  the 
'   47   years  between  then  and  now  I  have  watched  that   territory 
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develop  into  one  of  the  most  Important  and  productive  mining 
districts  in  the  United  States;  yes.  In  the  world. 

Nor  Is  that  exaggerated  or  extravagant  language  when  It  is 
remembered  that  heretofore  there  have  been  mined  and  milled  In 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes  metals  of  a  value  In  excess  of  $1,000,000,000. 
which  were  launched  In  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  for 
the  use.  benefit,  and  enrichment  of  humanity.  Surely  that  indus- 
try, of  such  far-reaching  and  universal  beneficence,  is  en'^ltled  to 
recognition,  aid,  and  support  of  lcx;al.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments and  should  not  be  haras.sed.  crippled,  or  ruined  by  gov- 
ernmental activities  nor  Ignored  by  governmental  neglect. 

It  Is  doubtless  known  to  some,  and  It  should  be  known  to  all. 
that  the  Government  In  Its  purchase  of  silver  under  Presidential 
proclamations,  the  Presidents  nationalization  order,  and  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  cf  1934.  has  made  an  enormous  profit  of  more 
than  $800,000,000,  the  difference  between  the  purchase  price  and 
the  monetary  value  of  the  silver  purchase.  There  is  no  other  in- 
dustry in  this  country  that  contributes  so  liberally  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  National  Treasury  for  the  privilege  of  having  a  market 
for  Its  product  as  the  mining  industry. 


Communism  in  Our  Merchant  Marine 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20.  1939 


LETTER    FROM    RALPH   EMERSON 


Mr,  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  as  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Com.mittee  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  start- 
ling fact  that  certain  subversive  activities  are  now  being 
perpetrated  by  well-known  communistic  leaders  conspicu- 
ously identified  with  the  National  Maritime  Union  and  our 
water  transportation  industry,  • 

We  who  abhor  the  word  purge  have  been  brought  to  the 
full  realization  that  the  Communists  in  these  organizations 
are  now  purging  our  American-born  seamen  and  our  Amer- 
ican-born officials  of  the  maritime  unions. 

If  this  continues,  and  un-American  purge  is  not  checked. 
It  will  assume  such  gigantic  proportions  it  will  be  imperative 
for  the  Congress  of  these  United  States  to  enact  drastic 
legislation  so  we  might,  and  in  fact  we  will,  preserve  our 
merchant  marine  and  our  American  institutions  In  such  a 
manner  they  will  not  be  literally  scuttled. 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  17,  1939. 

AN     OPEN     LETTER     TO     THE     MEMBERSHIP     OF     THE     NATIONAL     MARrTIME 

UNION 

Dear  Brothers:  As  you  all  know  by  now.  I  have  recently  become 
the  object  of  a  vicious  slandering  campaign  instigated  by  those 
officials  cf  our  union  who  are  either  outright  Communists  or  who 
arc  pro-Communist.  This  campaign  has  culminated  in  my  being 
accused  openly  of  con.spiring  with  persons  within  the  union  to 
sabotage  and  wreck  the  adrnlnlstratlon  of  the  union's  affairs  on 
behalf  of  the  shipping  Interests.  Finally.  I  was  suspended  from 
office  about  4  weeks  ago  by  those  mcm.bers  of  our  national  council 
who  are  in  control  at  New  York  headquarters.  It  Is  peculiar  to 
note  in  this  Instance  that  the  two  members  of  the  national  council 
from  the  Gulf  district  were  unaware  of  my  suspension  until  after 
I  had  been  out  of  office  for  over  2  weeks.  As  I  write  this  I  have 
before  me  a  notice  from  some  purported  trial  committee  at  N.  M.  U. 
headquarters  In  New  York  advising  me  to  the  effect  that  my 
trial  will  begin  on  Monday,  June  19.  No  copy  of  any  charges  ac- 
companied this  letter  When  suspended  by  the  national  council 
I  was  accused  of  "alleged  activities  detrimental  to  union."  That 
is  all  I  have  been  given  to  prepare  my  defense  on,  although  all 
kinds  of  unofficial  rumors  have  been  circulated  at  all  ports  along 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  Intimating  that  I  am  a  "shipowners 
stooge."  "labor  soy."  "reactionary."  etc.  These  rumors  have  even 
been  circulated  here  In  Washington  but  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
due  to  my  past  record  here  on  behalf  of  maritime  labor  I  have 
found  no  one  to  date  who  considers  them  to  be  more  than  Just 
what  they  are — vicious  attempts  at  slander  from  persons  who  dis- 
agree with  mc  regarding  my  political  views. 

Now,  I  have  absolutely  no  Intention  of  capitulating  to  the  whims 
and  desires  of  the  Communist  group  within  the  N.  M.  U.  any  more 
than  I  would  capitulate  to  any  other  minority  group  within  our 
ranks.  Therefore,  they  can  go  ahead  and  hold  all  the  trials  and 
Investigations  of  me  that  they  wish.  The  only  sensible  thing  for 
me  to  do  when  I  am  summoned  to  appear  before  a  trial  committee 


selected  from  any  minority  faction  is  to  Ignore  any  such  mock 
procedure  and  stay  home  here  In  Washington  or  spend  the  day 
peacefully  fishing  In  Chesapeake  Bay.  For  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that,  regardless  of  what  the  personal  opinion  of  any  ordinary  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  who  might  be  on  my  trial  committee 
may  be.  that  personal  opinion  has  to  be  subjugated  In  favor  of 
decisions  handed  down  from  the  leaders  of  the  party — ^so  no  doubt 
my  fate  has  already  been  decided.  Therefore,  why  waste  a  day 
going  to  New  York  and  why  waste  the  union's  funds  for  the  trip? 
Insofar  as  my  case  is  concerned,  there  is  not  one  shred  of  evidence 
of  any  nature  to  substantiate  the  so-called  charges  that  have  been 
brought  against  me.  It  Is  very  noticeable  that  no  reflection  has 
for  the  past  2' 2  years  on  behalf  of  the  maritime  workers.  In  this 
respect  I  would  like  to  leave  one  thought  for  the  consideration  of 
the  seamen.  Is  it  not  peculiar  that  I  should  be  charged  with  hav- 
ing been  connected  with  any  group  on  the  water  front  who  were 
supposed  to  have  received  a  few  paltry  dollars  from  the  shipping 
Interests,  when  at  the  same  time  I  have  successfully  defended  the 
.seamen  against  major  attacks  on  the  legislative  front  here  in 
Washinston? 

If  I  were  in  the  pay  of  the  shipping  Interests,  then  why  did  I 
carry  on  a  successful  fight  in  Washington  against  compulsory  arbi- 
tration laws  for  maritime  workers?  Why  did  I  lead  and  win  the 
fight  here  against  the  continuous  discharge  book  for  seamen?  Why 
did  I  fight  and  .succeed  in  having  the  rules  for  the  Government 
training  schools  for  merchant  seamen  changed  so  that  organized 
maritime  labor  would  not  suffer  as  a  result?  Why  have  I  spent 
months  In  attempting  to  have  social  security  extended  to  seamen? 
The  amendment  to  Include  seamen  Just  recently  passed  the  House 
and  Is  now  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Here  are  Items 
that  are  vital  and  will  cost  the  shipping  Interests  plenty  of  money. 
I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  I  alone  was  responsible 
for  the  success  we  have  obtained  In  Washington,  as  at  all  times  the 
membership  of  the  union  have  given  me  every  bit  cf  support  pos- 
sible; but  it  Is  the  Washington  representative  that  has  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  legislative  program 
in  the  final  analysis,  and  It  Is  upon  his  shoulders  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  detailed  work  rests,  and  he  could  certainly  do 
plenty  of  damage  to  any  Washington  program  If  he  were  a  traitor 
to  those  who  have  put  their  trust  In  him.  Therefore  I  would  urge 
that  the  membership  of  the  N.  M.  U.  think  this  over  carefully  and 
see  for  yourselves  if  all  Is  as  Joe  Curran  and  others  at  N.  M.  U, 
headquarters  would  have  you  believe.  As  for  Curran  himself,  I  have 
only  one  thing  to  say — in  my  opinion  he  has  sunk  below  the  level  of 
the  cheapest  labor  fakir. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  "trial"  of  Jerome  King,  national  secre- 
tary-treastirer.  I  was  In  New  York  during  the  period  In  which  the 
so-called  trial  committee  was  summing  up  the  case  and  I  wish 
to  state  here  that  I  have  never  seen  such  an  outright  farce  In 
all  my  life.  Regardless  of  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for 
the  charges  or  not  King  never  had  a  chance  to  get  a  fair  and 
Impartial  hearing  and  the  "cards  were  stacked"  against  him. 
History  will  bear  this  out.  The  report  made  by  the  members  of 
his  trial  committee  from  the  Gulf  district  on  their  return  to  New 
Orleans  shows  clearly  the  unfairness  of  the  whole  procedure  from 
the  start. 

Now,  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  before  with  the  Communist 
Party,  although  I  have  always  known  that  quite  a  number  of  our 
union  officials  were  members  of  that  political  party,  but  if  the 
tactics  which  have  recently  been  employed  by  their  water-front 
section  in  conducting  this  "mass  purge"'  of  non-Communist  offi- 
cials reflects  the  general  policy  of  the  Communist  Party  as  a  whole, 
then  1  say  it  Is  high  time  that  the  Communist  Party  was  com- 
pletely divorced  from  the  American  labor  movement.  For  this 
purging  policy  which  they  are  now  following  In  the  maritime  in- 
dustry Is  one  of  destruction  and  the  majority  of  the  seamen  on 
the  ships  are  not  going  to  submit  to  it  as  chaos  will  surely  result 
In  our  maritime  unions.  The  final  result  will  be  that  the  em- 
ployer Interests  will  take  complete  advantage  of  this  confusion 
and  collective-bargaining  rights  of  employees  will  suffer  and  the 
seamen  will  return  to  the  days  of  starvation  wages  and  foul  living 
conditions.  Therefore  If  this  present  policy  of  the  Communist 
Party  'n  the  maritime  industry  Is  not  the  general  policy  of  that 
party  on  a  national  scale  it  would  be  well  for  the  leaders  In  that 
party  to  do  a  little  "purging"  within  their  own  ranks  before  they 
bring  on  their  own  self-destruction. 

I  have  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  ardent  believer  In 
the  Roosevelt  administration  and  the  C.  I.  O..  but  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  administration  and  the  C.  I.  O.  will  have  to  curb 
the  "screwballs  '  who  attempt  to  hang  on  to  the  outer  fringe  of  the 
New  Deal  with  the  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  hand  they  try 
to  tear  down  every  constructive  attempt  to  better  the  conditions 
of  the  working-class  people  in  order  to  further  their  own  political 
alms. 

Finally  I  wish  it  understood  that,  in  view  of  the  disruptive  and 
filthy,  slanderous  policy  now  being  followed  out  by  the  present 
officials  in  power  in  the  N.  M.  U.,  It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to 
represent  this  policy.  I  therefore  cheerfully  accept  the  dismissal 
of  my  services  as  legislative  representative  as  made  by  Joseph  Curran 
at  the  recent  conference  of  port  agents,  where  he  stated  before  wit- 
nesses that  "Etaerson  Is  suspended  and  is  going  to  stay  suspended." 

I  now  close  with  the  sincere  hope  that  the  near  future  will  find 
us  attaining  those  objectives  for  which  we  have  so  long  fought,  and 
that  out  of  our  present  difficulties  will  emerge  a  stronger  and  more 
united  National  Maritime  Union. 

Fraternally  yours.  ^^^^^  Emerson, 

Book  No.  614,  Stewards  Division,  N.  M.  V, 
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The  Relief  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

-|  HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OK    CALIFORNIA 

'         IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16.  1939 
Mr  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  speech  I  had  prepared  for 
delivery  in  this  House  on  the  day  we  were  considering  the 
rfht  f  bill.  As  the  ruU-s  limiting  debate,  adopted  by  the 
House  that  day.  did  not  allcT,'  its  presentation.  I  am  using 
th's  opportunity  of  expressing  my  views  on  the  subject.  It 
will  be  noted  that  it  was  my  purpose  to  give  this  while  the 
body  was  con.':ider;ng  the  amendment  to  do  away  with  the 
60-day  furlough  witiiout  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  committee  had  deliberately  tried  to 
bring  out  a  bill  whose  purpose  was  to  insult  the  unfortunate 
people  of  the  country,  slap  labor  in  the  face,  wreck  both  the 
W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.,  retard  recovery,  and  tend  to  discredit 
the  policies  of  our  great  Presidmt.  it  could  hot  have  pro- 
duced a  more  appropriate  measure. 

One  might  think  that  this  'hymn  of  hate"  had  been  com- 
posed by  the  brain  of  a  Republican  leadership,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  desire  for  revenge  of  a  few  tweedledums  in 
the  Democratic  ranks,  who  have  been  invited  to  conform  with 
party  principles  or  take  a  walk— this  without  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  its  innocent  victims.  Let  us  hope  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  committee  is  really  trying 
to  solve  this  problem  without  any  partisan  or  other  ulterior 
motives. 
Let  us  look  at  this  thing  in  a  practical  common-sense  way. 
It  always  becomes  a  great  body  like  this  one.  to  first  ex- 
amine itself  and  see  whether  or  not  we  might  have  a  beam  in 
our  own  eye  before  we  begin  looking  for  a  "mote"  of  "crim- 
son" hue  In  the  other  fellow  s  eye. 

This  crisis,  and  I  use  the  word  advisedly,  has  been  with 
this  Congress  ever  since  1929.  and  its  rumblings  were  even 
audible  before  that  time,  had  this  body  cared  to  listen.  What 
have  we  done  to  solve  the  problem?  Reluctantly  adopted  a 
series  of  hand-to-mouth  measures  while  we  wistfully  hoped 
for  some  kind  Providence  to  bring  about  a  cure  to  this  sick 
economic  system  of  ours. 

Now,  because  of  our  own  blunders  of  10  years  standing  we 
kick  the  man  in  the  face  that  is  already  down.  Of  all  the 
vicious  provisions  in  thLs  measure,  outside  of  its  inadequate 
money  supply,  the  worst  is  that  which  provides  for  eating 
and  surving  by  shifts.  First  we  pauperize  our  unfortunate 
citizens,  making  them  use  up  any  little  saving  they  may  have 
been  able  to  accumulate,  even  to  the  "hocking"  of  bits  of 
jewelry,  then  we  pay  them  merely  a  subsistence  wage.  After 
keeping  their  families  alive  on  this  for  a  time  we  throw  them 
out  to  starve  for  60  days.  who.  because  industry  and  business 
have  had  no  jobs  to  offer  during  that  period. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  proponents  of  this  have  the  audacity 
to  draw  the  red  herring  across  the  relief  trail. 

What  a  fertile  seedbed  we  are  preparing  for  un-American 
weed  seed.  What  man  of  us  who  had  seen  his  children  grow 
thinner  for  18  months  while  he  was  desperately  trying  to 
make  both  ends  meet  during  that  time,  who  suddenly  seeing 
even  that  meager  pittance  taken  from  him.  would  not  be 
tempted  to  turn  an  attentive  ear  to  the  siren  song  of  a  prom- 
ised Utopia?  After  all.  you  know,  the  drowning  man  will 
grasp  at  straws,  and  the  sailor  on  the  tempest -tossed  ship 
will  seek  any  old  port  in  a  storm. 

The  excuse  for  this  30-day  furlough  is  that  these  people 
refuse  to  accept  private  employment;  that  they  are  lazy  and 
shiftless.  This  I  emphatically  deny.  I  know  many  of  these 
people  in  my  district,  and  there  are  none  of  these  who  have 
boycotted  industry.  They  knock  and  they  conUnue  to  knock 
at  its  door  only  to  be  turned  away  onto  a  cruel,  pitiless  charity. 
My  needy  people  are  red-blooded  Americans  aslting  but  an 


opportunity  to  make  a  living  in  an  American  way  and  to 
rear  their  families  into  decent,  law-abiding  citizens.  I  resent 
these  charges  and  those  of  un- Americanism.  They  are  set 
up  merely  as  an  excuse  to  whittle  away  the  already  miserable 
pittance  received  by  these  fine  people.  All  this  in  order  that 
the  exploiting  few  may  escape  their  just  burden  of  taxation. 
Let  us  build  real  Americans  by  amending  this  measure  into 
an  act  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  As  a  further  step  toward 
this  let  us  remove  this  dastardly  provision  whereby  we  ask 
our  people  to  eat  and  starve  by  shifts. 


Nonpart!sanship  and  Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  iiiclude  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial wl'.ich  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
June  18.  1939: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  18.  1939] 

NONPARTIS.\NSHIP    AND    NEUTRALITY 

It  would  be  highly  unfortunate  If  the  fight  o%er  the  neutrality 
legislation  In  Congress  should  be  determined  by  votes  cast  upon  a 
purely  party  basis  Neutrality  is  not  in  any  sense  a  partisan  ques- 
tion. The  "problem  Is  not  one  of  upholding  Secretary  Hull  and 
President  Roosevelt  as  members  of  the  Democratic  Party,  but 
rather  of  deciding  whether  the  mesisure  which  these  gentlemen 
urge  is  soundly  based.  Such  opposition  as  has  been  voiced  to 
date  has  come  almost  exclusively  from  Republican  sources.  The 
minority  report  of  the  House  committee  is  signed  by  9  out  of  the 
10  Republicans  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The 
tenth  abstained  from  voting  and  has  failed  to  sign  any  report, 
thus  sug^iesting  that  he  is  sitting  on  the  highest  fence  available. 
What  most  disturbs  the  signatories  of  the  minority  report  ts 
that  the  Bloom  resolution  "omits  any  provisions  for  an  arms 
embargo."  Yet  this  elimination  Is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
the  resolution  is  held  by  most  persons  familiar  with  neutrality 
problems  to  be  better  than  the  rules  now  In  existence.  Tlie 
other  chief  objection  which  the  minority  members  make  to  the 
new  bill  is  that  it  gives  the  President  "additional  powers  to  be  un- 
neutral." Their  obvious  fear  is  that  an  evU-mind°d  President 
would  be  able  to  drag  us  into  war,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  In  these  columns,  and  as 
every  student  of  the  Constitution  has  recognized,  a  President  with 
evil  intent  can  almost  always  force  this  Nation  Into  a  war  what- 
ever the  wording  of  a  congressional  Joint  resolution.  The  power 
to  do  so  Is  Inherent  In  his  executive  post.  But  to  assume  that 
because  any  President  can  do  so.  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  his  successors 
win  do  so  is  to  take  an  unrealistic  view  of  pohtlcal  forces  in  this 
country  and  to  Ignore  the  teachings  of  history.  In  our  two  major 
foreign  wars  since  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812  and  the  World 
War.  American  Presidents  had  for  years  prior  to  our  participation 
done  everything  possible  to  keep  us  out.  They  took  decisive 
action  only  when  the  clamor  of  public  opinion  In  response  to 
foreign  Insults  proved  Irresistible. 

We  do  not  question  the  intellectual  Integrity  of  these  Isola- 
tlcnlsts.  We  share  their  eagerness  to  see  the  United  States  kept 
out  of  another  war.  Where  we  differ  with  them  Is  In  believing 
that  the  flexibility  of  action  which  the  President  possesses  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  and  which  the  Isolationists  so  deplore,  can  be 
so  confined  and  restrained  as  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  Such  a 
course  Is  a  dangerous  one.  If  skillfully  pursued  it  can.  Indeed,  bo 
a  factor  for  peace;  but  a  neutrality  policy  based  on  a  rigid  em- 
bargo may  not  only  entangle  us  In  war  but  may  well  make  It 
hard  for  the  American  Government  to  preserve  the  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes  In  so  doing. 

The  Bloom  resolution  is  by  no  means  100  percent  jaerfect.  It 
deserves  the  most  thorough  consideration  and  discussion.  But  the 
discussion  should  center  not  on  how  President  Roosevelt  might 
misuse  the  powers  to  be  granted  but  on  whether  the  Bloom 
method  is  likely  to  make  it  easier  for  the  United  States  to  keep  the 
peace.  So  long  as  the  division  Is  on  purely  party  lines  it  will  get 
nowhere — other  than  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  New  Deal  and 
to  give  the  President  political  arguments  to  use  in  the  coming 
campaign.  This  Is  an  unworthy  basis  on  which  to  discuss  sucli 
an  all-Important  subject  as  the  exact  status  of  the  United  State* 
i    Government  in  tlie  event  of  another  war. 
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An  Army  Officer  Speaks  His  Mind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OK  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    COL.    F.    C     HARRINGTON.    WORKS    PROGRESS 

ADMIN  ISTRATOR 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
public  officials  of  the  United  States  Government  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  citizens  generally  is 
Col.  F.  C.  Harrington,  National  Administrator  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
Mr.  Harrington,  despite  tremendous  odds  and  notwithstand- 
ing obstacles  in  the  form  of  "red"  baiting,  ridicule,  and 
downright  bias,  has  demonstrated  his  aptitude  for  a  tremen- 
dous job.  beyond  peradventure.  I  admire  Colonel  Harring- 
ton for  his  courage.  He  is  an  example  of  traditional  Ameri- 
can virility.  He  expresses  his  opinion  aggressively  regardless 
of  tl^.ose  upon  whose  toes  his  statements  may  trod.  Who- 
ever occupies  the  difficult  portfolio  of  administering  the 
public  employment  of  millions  of  needy  fellow  citizens  has 
an  almost  insuperable  task  cut  out  for  him.  We  should  give 
this  agency  cooperation  and  friendly  assistance.  The  fol- 
lowing address  is  an  interesting  discas.sion  of  the  problems  of 
public  employment  with  particular  reference  to  the  W.  P.  A.: 

It  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  honor  to  appear  before  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors.     And  it  Is  for  me  a  pleasure  as  well  ' 
a;  a  duty  to  talk  about  the  Works  ProKress  Administration. 

In  discussinR  our  work  program,  I  shall  bear  m  mind  that  you 
gentlemen  know  more  than  I  do  p.bout  the  specific  situation  In 
your  respective  cities,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  general  or 
total  rituation  throughout  the  Nation.  The  city  governments 
which  you  represent,  and  the  Federal  agency  which  I  represent 
have  now  been  working  tocether  for  almost  4  years,  and  I  think 
that  by  this  time  we  understand  one  another  pretty  well.  The 
work  which  we  have  been  doing  together  is  to  my  mind  a  remark- 
able example  of  cooperation.  I  think  it  can  truthfully  be  described 
as  not  only  the  largest  and  most  successful  achievement  in  peace- 
time cooperation  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  connection,  past  and  present,  with  this 
great  collaboration  between  the  Federal  Government  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  providing  work  for  the  needy  unemployed  and  in  pro- 
viding municipalities  with  needed  Improvements  and  services.  And 
I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  it  Is  because  of  the  administrative 
diligence  and  skill  of  the  officials  of  local  governments  that  this 
gigantic  and  complex  collaboration  has  been  so  successful. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  carrying  out  such  a  program  there 
should  be  differences  of  emphasis.  I  am  aware  that  we  In  Wash- 
ington and  you  In  j'our  various  localities  do  not  always  see  eye  to 
eye  In  regard  to  particular  details  of  W.  P.  A.  and  policy.  But  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate  any  criticisms  that  you  may  wish 
to  make.  If  you  have  questions  to  ask  me  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks.  I  shall  answer  them  frankly  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
What  I  propose  to  do  now  Is  to  take  up  several  aspects  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  program  that  seem  to  me  most  Important  at  the  present 
Juncture,  and  comment  on  them  briefly. 

The  first  thing  I  feel  obliged  to  mention  Is  one  that  concerns 
the  degree  of  adequacy  of  our  employment  program.  W.  P.  A. 
national  employment  stands  for  the  moment — as  of  May  8 — at 
2.600.000.  This  figure  does  not  represent  the  extent  of  the  current 
need.  It  is  simply  the  number  of  Jobs  that  the  W.  P.  A.  can 
provide  with  the  funds  appropriated  to  us  by  Congress.  We  know 
that  there  are  additional  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  cer- 
tified by  local  governments  as  able  to  work  and  in  need — who 
are  not  being  provided  with  W.  P.  A.  employment.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  W.  P.  A.  with  communities  in  dealing  with  such  needs 
is  necessarily  limited  by  the  funds  available  for  wages. 

All  of  us  have  had  to  make  up  our  minds  as  citizens  upon 
what  to  do  about  unemployment.  And  once  it  was  decided  that 
Government  had  an  obligation  in  that  direction,  there  has  been 
little  doubt  that  It  should  take  two  distinct  forms — one  toward 
needy  unemployable  people,  and  another  toward  needy  employ- 
able people.  The  first  large  group  Is  now  being  given  Federal 
and  State  assistance,  where  the  proper  cooperation  is  forthcoming, 
through  Social  Security  benefits,  or  through  local  direct  relief. 
Most  of  the  other  group  Is  being  provided  with  work  on  public 
projects.  This  Is  being  done  by  our  States  and  localities  with  the 
help  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
In  saying  that  oiir  public-work  program  is  now  under  the  eflectlve 


control  of  the  States  and  localities  in  the  respects  In  which  such 
control  is  desirable  and  practicable. 

It  Is  the  broad  general  policy  that  your  local  government  relief 
agencies  shall  determine  what  workers  are  In  need  of  W.  P.  A. 
work,  and  that  your  local  govenmients  shall  plan  and  Initiate 
projects.  Since  you  help  pay  for  them,  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
you  are  getting  what  you  want. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  on  April  27  supported  our 
present  arrangement  as  to  sharing  the  costs  of  projects  between 
the  Federal  and  local  governments.  The  rightful  amount  of  the 
sponsor's  contribution  has.  naturally,  been  a  subject  of  frequent 
dispute  between  us  In  Washington  and  you  In  your  localities.  We 
have  often  thought  that  you  should  contribute  somewhat  more, 
while  you  have  often  thought  that  you  should  contribute  less. 
But  we  have  usually  been  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing. That  was  possible  because  we  on  our  part  had  no  arbi- 
trarily fixed  requirements,  except  the  very  reasonable  one  set  by 
Congress  In  1938.  which  limits  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  other-than-labor  costs  to  a  maximum  of  $7  per  month  per 
worker  in  any  State. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  type  of  control — namely  the  limita- 
tion of  Federal  nonlabor  funds  in  terms  of  dollars — is  far  more 
advantageous  than  any  limitation  in  percentage  of  total  cost.  We 
have  thus  been  able  to  meet,  far  better  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible,  the  varying  needs  and  capacities  of  local  spon- 
sors. I  think  you  will  agree  that  to  set  up  arbitrary,  unalterable 
percentage  requirements  for  sponsors'  contributions  at  the  present 
time  would  not  only  make  it  quite  Impossible  for  many  of  your 
communities  to  continue  various  projects  of  undoubted  value, 
but  would  go  far  to  cripple  the  work  program  as  a  whole. 

Fundamentally  we  have  to  choose  between  continuing  our  work 
program  along  its  present  lines,  and  abiirdonlng  It  In  favor  of 
the  dole.  The  latter.  In  my  opinion,  would  be  a  mistake  of  the 
most  unfortunate  kind  The  President's  message  of  April  27  con- 
tained these  words:  "I  firmly  believe  that  the  advantages  which 
accrue  from  the  maintenance  of  the  morale  and  self-respect  of 
the  worker  and  the  creation  of  permanent  public  assets  fully 
Justify  this  increased  cost,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  dole  as 
the  solution  of  this  problem  would  oe  disastrous." 

The  vaeue  phrase,  "return  relief  to  the  States,"  Is  often  heard 
these  days.  This  ambiguous  slogan  covers  the  proposal  to  turn 
Federal  work-relief  funds  over  to  the  States  and  let  them  decide 
whether  to  use  those  lunds  In  conducting  a  work  program,  or.  If 
they  prefer,  to  stop  providing  work  and  merely  distribute  Federal 
funds  as  a  dole  to  the  able-bodied  unemployed.  The  significance 
of  the  whole  proposal  seems  to  lie  in  the  latter  alternative — the 
prospective  abandonment  and  destruction  of  the  work  program 
within  the  various  States. 

The  present  method  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  collaboration 
on  a  public-work  program,  though  doubtless  capable  of  Improve- 
ment, seems  to  me  worth  preserving  and  defending. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  matter,  the  question  of  how  to 
increase  W  P.  A.  efficiency.  In  comparing  the  efficiency  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers  with  these  In  private  industry,  it  Is  customary  for  many 
of  our  critics  to  overlook  several  Important  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tions they  are  comparing.  We  are  sometimes  criticized  for  making 
less  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  equipment  than  does  private 
industry.  This  criticism  ignores  the  fact  that  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  machinery  and  equipment  costs  money,  and  that  Federal 
work-relief  funds  have  to  be  expended  chiefly  In  the  payment  of 
wages  to  the  project  workers.  I  know  that  we  In  Washington  have 
no  objection  to  you  in  your  localities  providing  all  the  labor-saving 
machinery  you  may  wish  on  W.  P.  A.  projects — the  more  the  better. 
And  if  anyone  should  propose  that  special  and  separate  Federal 
funds  should  be  appropriated  to  provide  W.  P.  A.  workers  with  the 
most  modern  machine  equipment  on  every  project,  I  am  sure  that 
neither  you  in  your  localities  nor  we  In  Washington  will  have  any 
objection  to  that. 

In  the  meantime  It  Is  difficult  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers  with  those  in  private  Industry.  In  some  instances  that 
are  directly  comparable,  W.  P.  A.  projects  have  cost  less  money  than 
contract  work  would  have  cost,  with  equally  good  results.  But  we 
all  know  that  these  projects  are  exceptional.  We  know  the  reasons 
why  W.  P.  A.  workers  do  not,  by  and  large,  produce  as  much  results 
per  man-hour  as  those  in  private  Industry.  The  weather  Is  one  of 
those  reasons.  Unemployment  tends  to  be  greatest  in  winter,  the 
most  unfavorable  season  for  nearly  every  kind  of  outdoor  work. 
Private  construction  can  pick  and  choose  its  weather  for  working, 
and  the  W.  P.  A.  cannot. 

Another  reason  is  the  fact  that  we  cannot  hold  on  to  our  best 
workers  by  offering  them  higher  wages.  We  have  to  let  them  go — 
In  fact,  we  make  them  go — when  they  have  a  chance  to  get  a 
private  Job.  And.  contrary  to  what  some  people  think,  our 
workers  do  leave  W.  P  A  projects  for  private  Jobs,  sometimes  at 
the  rate  of  several  hundred  thousand  a  month.  Their  places 
are  taken  by  other  needy  unemployed  workers,  who  have  been 
waiting  on  your  local  relief  rolls  for  a  W.  P.  A.  vacancy.  No 
work  organization  can  attain  a  maximum  efficiency  with  a  high 
labor  turn-over.  And  our  high  turn-over  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  must  put  up  with  and  welcome,  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  emergency  work  relief. 

A  third  reason  is  the  different  number  of  hours  of  work  put 
In  by  various  W.  P.  A.  workers  as  the  result  of  our  combining 
a  limited  security  wage  per  month  with  prevailing  rates  of  pay 
per  hour.  This  compromise  between  two  different  tj'pes  of  wage 
system,  which  in  some  Instances  results  in  unskilled   and  semi- 
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•killed   workers   putting   In   more   than   twice   as   many   hours   as 
Bkllled  workers  on  the  t=ame  project,  doea  not  make  for  efficiency,    j 
There  are  other  dlfflcu'.tles.  and  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  them    , 
all      The   p»5lnt   Is  that   some  of  these   matters  can   be   Improved, 
while  others  are  part  and   parcel  of  emergency  work  relief      You 
on  your  part,  in  your  localities,  have  been  very  patient  and  have    , 
learned   S:ow  to  get   valuable  results  out  of  W    P.   A.  projects   In 
spite  of  all  these  difficulties.     And  we  on  our  part  owe  It  to  you 
to  minimize  these  difficulties  as  far  as  possible. 

The  W  P  A  IS  often  Judged  by  Isolated  projects  and  often  these 
criticisms  turn  out  to  be  Ill-founded.  Sometimes  they  are  ba.sed 
on  complete  misrepresentation  of  the  project.  The  famous  "mar- 
ble dog  pound"  at  Memphis  is  a  good  example  of  what  might 
b«  called  mythological  criticism.  A  more  recent  example  is  the 
so-called  "$100,000  beauty  parlor  project"  In  Cleveland. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  alx>ut  this  particular  project.  It  was 
Initiated  by  the  Cleveland  HosplUl  for  the  In.sane.  It  Involved 
the  emplojTnent  of  130  persons,  all  but  two  of  whom  were  on  the 
relief  roils.  The  opinion  of  the  sponsor  of  this  project  was  ex- 
prr^ssed  in  the  following  tel-  *  y.m  which  appears  In  the  Concres- 
STONAL  Retord  of  March  31,  1939.  I  quote:  "Recent  allegations 
referring  to  unwise  use  of  Federal  funds  In  Cleveland  State  Hos- 
pital project  absolutely  false  Actual  expenditure  for  beauty  op- 
erators less  than  $3,000  a  year.  Newspaper  reports  erroneous. 
The  therapeutic  projects  In  welfare  Institutions  are  much  needed 
and  show  a  wise  and  careful  expenditure  of  money.  J.  FYemont 
Bateman  commissioner  of  mental  diseases,  department  of  public 
welfare  State  of  Ohio,"  The  whole  story,  as  It  is  now  going  the 
rounds  of  unfriendly   newspapers.  Is  a  $100  000  fairy  story. 

Another  W  P  A  project  recently  criticized  is  the  North  Beach 
Airport  project  in  New  York  City.  This  project  is  being  attacked 
on  two  grounds-  First,  that  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
too  much  money:  and.  second,  that  W.  P  A,  workers  are  receiving 
too  much  of  the  money  spent. 

It  is  true  that  the  W.  P  A.  Is  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  this  project  It  is.  In  fact,  the  largest  project  the  W.  P  A.  has 
BO  far  undertaken.  Some  $14,000,000  of  Federal  funds  already 
have  been  spent  by  the  W  P.  A  on  this  project  But— and  this 
Is  a  fact  seldom  Included— the  city  of  New  York  has  spent  almost 
•s  much  of  Its  own  mcney  to  date. 

This  is  not  a  new  type  of  W.  P.  A.  project.  The  W  P.  A.  as 
ynu  know  has  been  working  on  airport  projects  for  years  Hun- 
dreds of  airports  ard  landing  fields  were  completed  before  the 
North  Beach  airport  was  begun.  North  Beach  Is  simply  the  latest. 
the  largest,  and  the  most  costly.  It  Is  a  necessary  addition  to 
our  network  of  airports  and  airways,  not  only  commercially  but 
also  as  a  part  of  our  svstem  of  national  defense. 

We  are  accused  of  paving  high  rates  to  skilled  workers  on  this 
project.  The  fact  is.  wc  pay  merely  the  prevailing  rates  in  New 
York  City,  as  required  by  Congress.  We  also  are  accused  of  work- 
ing W    PA    workers  full  time.  5  days  a  week,  every  week. 

Gentlemen.  I  wish  It  were  possible  for  me  to  admit  the  truth 
of  this  charge  not  only  for  the  North  Beach  airport  but  for  every 
other  W  P  A.  project  in  the  whole  country.  But  the  truth  is 
that  those  regular  S-day-a-week  workers  at  North  Beach  are  not 
W  P  A.  workers,  but  contract  workers  whose  wages  are  paid 
entirely  by  the  city  of  New  York. 

And.'  finally,  as  to  the  number  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  on  this  proj- 
€x:t.  if  they  we.  »  not  worklnc*  here  they  would  be  working  on 
seme  other  prolect  Thev  have  been  certified  to  the  W.  P.  A. 
by  the  relief  agency  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  In  need  and 
capable  of  work  The  W.  P,  A,  puts  them  on  one  project  or  an- 
other project.  Why  not  on  this  airport  project?  The  quota  for 
New  York  remains  the  same 

In  short,  what  Is  the  point  of  these  criticisms?  In  part  th?y  are 
not  true,  and  as  a  whole  they  are  Irrelevant.  The  North  Bc>:'-ch 
airport  project  Is  one  of  about  35.000  W,  P  A.  projects  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States  It  should  be  Judged  In  the  light  of  the 
purpose  of  the  whole  program  Thl«;  purpose.  I  repeat,  is  to  set  the 
needy  unemployed  at  suitable  public  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ccmmunltles  In  which  they  live.  Ui.doubtcdly  these  projects  are  of 
varying  degrees  of  social  value,  and  certainly  they  are  conducted 
with  varying  degrees  of  efficiency  Criticism  along  these  lines  would 
be  useful  But  cur  current  critics  do  not  seem  concerned  with 
whether  we  do  our  Job  well  or  badly.  Their  grievance  appears  to 
be  that  we  are  doing  our  Job  at  all — that  we  actually  are  provld  iig 
public  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  actually  are  helping  to  create 
civic  improvement3  and  services.  If  that  Is  a  crime,  we  are  cer- 
tainly gulltv  of  It, 

I  have  been  frankly  disappointed  at  the  apparent  motivation  of 
the  Investigators  who  have  been  sent  out  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittee now  investigating  the  W.  P,  A.  These  Investigators  seem 
entirely  absort)od  In  hunting  things  to  criticize.  So  far  as  I  can 
l«arn.  not  one  of  them  has  yet  told  the  committee  anything  about 
the  accomplishments  of  this  program,  or  the  good  It  has  done  the 
unemployed.  Small  faults  have  been  magnified  and  great  virtues 
entirely  omitted 

The  true  and  the  fair  story  of  the  W  P  A  Is  to  be  had  from 
thousands  of  sources,  merely  for  the  asking  Several  of  your  own 
membership  gave  very  effective  parts  of  It  to  th?  congressional  com- 
mittee on  May  8  and  9 — testimony  In  strange  contrast  to  that  the 
Investigators  are  bringing  In 

Your  conference,  also  is  cne  of  11  national  orcanlzatlons  which 
have  Just  ccmpleted  a  Nation-wide  stu-vey  of  the  W  P,  A  .  gathering 
independent  testimony  irom  8,000  local  officials  in  42  States.    Your 


president  was  chairman  of  a  committee  which  took  this  report  to 
the  White  House  about  a  week  ago.  ,  ,       , 

This  survey  contains  knocks  as  well  as  boosts,  and  plenty  of  frank 
talk  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  great  detail  about  It,  but  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  the  W  P.  A,  which  came  from  these 
thousands  of  mayors  and  county  officials  and  educators  and  engi- 
neers ought,  somehow,  to  be  made  known  to  the  American  people. 

More  than  90  percent  of  these  reports  stated  that  their  W.  P.  A. 
projects  were  badly  needed,  of  benefit  to  the  communities,  and  of 
permanent  value.  Over  80  percent  of  them  said  W,  P.  A.  workman- 
ship has  been  good,  and  that  the  work  has  maintained  the  skill  and 
the  employability  of  the  workers. 

I  want  to  express  our  gratitude  to  your  conference  and  the  other 
agencies  which  helped  carry  out  this  appraisal.  You  have  erected 
an  enduring  monument  upon  which  the  actual  public  opinion  of 
the  Nation  s  communities  is  Inscribed,  to  inform  those  who  are 
uninformed,  and  to  confute  those  who  misrepresent, 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  white-collar  projects  of 
the  W.  P,  A,     Here  are  the  four  questions  and  answers  concerning 

them  in  the  appraisal:  .v.     v.n  •>.. 

"Have  the  educational  activities  of  the  W.  P.  A.  been  worth  while? 
Over  95  percent  of  the  answers  were  "Yes." 

"Have  the  public-health  activities  of  the  W,  P  A.  been  worth 
while  '     Over  95  percent  of  the  answers  were  "Yes." 

"Have  the  public  recreation  activities  of  the  W.  P.  A.  been  worth 
while"'"     Over  91  percent  of  the  answers  were  "Yes." 

"Have  the  other  nonconstruction  activities  of  the  W,  P.  A.  been 
worth  while?"    Over  95  percent  of  the  answers  were  "Yes." 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  these  white  coUar,  the  non- 
construction  projects  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  stand  upon  the  same  footing 
as  our  construction  projects.  Unemployment  is  not  confined  to 
manual  workers,  nor  Is  It  confined  to  men.  Employment  on  public 
works  -should  Include  work  for  white-collar  workers  and  women 
workers  Thf'se  account  for  at  least  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
unemployment,  and  it  Is  only  Just  that  they  should  receive  about  20 
percent  of  the  jobs  in  our  work  program. 

This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  work  program  from  the  beginning, 
and  nothing  has  occurred  to  change  our  view  as  to  the  Justice  and 
practical  necessity  of  providing  work  for  needy  unemployed  whlie- 
coUar  workers  and  women. 

In  this  matter  we  have  the  reassurance  given  by  the  President  m 
his  recent  message,  when  he  said: 

"I  wish  to  state  with  emphasis,  since  the  opposite  view  Is  fre- 
quently expressed,  that  the  Works  Progress  Administration  should, 
as  at  present,  include  some  projects  of  the  nonconstruction  typ>e  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  unemployed  workers  whose  training  Is  such 
that  they  are  not  adapted  to  employment  on  construction  projects. 
This  provision  of  work  for  those  people  at  occupations  that  will 
conserve  their  skills  is  of  prime  importance,  and  the  emphasis  placed 
on  construction  projects  should  not  obscure  the  necessity  for  this 
portion  of  the  program." 

Many  "whlte-ccUar "  projects  are  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  Important  cultural  values  of  our  civilization — whether  they  are 
education  projects,  music  projects,  art  projects,  or  historical  record 
stirvey  projects.  If  we  really  respect  civilization  and  really  believe 
in  It.  we  will  welcome  and  encourage  the  projects  which  use  the 
special  training  and  preserve  the  special  values  that  represent  the 
flowering  of  long  ages  of  cultural  effort  in  the  past. 

If  we  care  nothing  for  either  the  past  or  the  future,  we  will  set 
our  artl5ts  to  digging  ditches  and  think  nothing  of  It.  But  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  we  do  care  culturally  for  the  world's  past 
and'  for  our  American  future 

If  there  were  time.  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  problems  of  com- 
munity planning  We  In  America,  with  our  vast  resources,  have 
done  too  little  planning  In  the  past.  We  are  only  Just  bec^lnning 
as  a  Nation  to  realize  the  necessity  for  planning  You  have  made 
a  beginning  in  the  communities  that  you  represent.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  the  W,  P.  A.  has  been  of  assistance  to  you  In  carrying 
out  your  plans  I  know,  however,  that  we  have  not  been  of  as 
much  help  as  we  might  have  been,  because  of  the  emen;ency  char- 
acter of  our  own  work,  and  the  Impossibility  of  countlnr;  upon  us 
for  longer  than  the  end  of  any  current  fiscal  year,  B<ith  your 
special  Interest  in  providing  community  Improvements,  and  our 
special  Interest  In  meeting  the  unemployment  situation  In  a  con- 
structive way.  have  been  severely  hampered  by  the  lack  of  any 
long-term  basis  for  our  Joint  efforts.  As  to  the  future,  that  will 
depend  on  a  fuller  recognition  by  the  American  people  of  the  fact 
that  unemployment  is  a  long-term  problem,  I  know  of  no  better 
brief  statement  of  the  need  for  facing  the  facts  than  that  made 
by  the  Pre.>ldent  In  his  recent  mesFaje. 

I  wish  to  quote  that  passage  from  his  message,  and  with  It  I 
will  conclude  my  remarks,  except  for  answers  to  any  questions 
which  those  here  may  wish  to  ask  me. 

Said  the  President:  "In  any  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
unemployment  relief.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  program 

adopted  to  meet  It  must  be  envisioned  to  extend  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.     The  reason  for  this  Is  that  this  Nation. 

In  common  with  the  entire  world,  Is  undergoing  a  process  of 
readjustment,  particularly  In  connection  with  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods.  Until  our  American  machinery  can  be 
realined  to  meet  present-day  conditions,  the  prcbk-m  of  unem- 
ployment will  jaerslst.  and  the  measures  adopted  to  deal  with   it 

must,    therefore,    be    carefully    thought    out   and    their    operation 
planned  to  extend  well  Into  the  future." 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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The  Railroad  Lobby 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20.  1939 

Mr,  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with  the  statement 
made  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Warren]  I  wish  to  say  that  I  know  something  of 
the  superrrailroad  lobby  that  has  been  going  on  around 
Washington  for  a  long  time. 

If  any  of  you  Members  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  railroad 
lobby  here  trying  to  put  over  this  legislation  to  strangle  and 
destroy  water  transportation  in  this  country  and  to  paralyze 
motor  transportation,  it  is  time  you  wake  up  and  find  out 
what  is  going  on  around  this  Capitol. 

As  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  I  have  here  a  statement  by  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman, 
representative  of  the  Farmers'  National  Grange  here  in 
Washington,  outlining  and  pointing  out  the  destructive  effect 
that  this  legislation  would  have  upon  the  agricultural  people, 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  the  producers  of  this  land,  if  this 
proposed  measure  were  to  become  law  in  its  present  form. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  insert 
Mr.  Brenckman's  statement  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  and 
print  both  my  remarks  and  Mr.  Brenckman's  statement  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin] ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

There  Is  genuine  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country  with 
various  phases  of  the  Wheeler-Truman  bill,  S.  2009,  recodifying 
and  amending  various  acts  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of  in- 
terstate commerce. 

This  bill,  which  is  Intended  primarily  to  help  the  railroads,  has 
already  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  headed  by  Con- 
gressman Clarence  F.  Lea,  of  California. 

Among  other  things,  the  Wheeler-Truman  bill  places  the  carriers 
upon  our  Inland  waterways  and  in  the  coastal  service  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

There  are  only  two  legitimate  grounds  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  Justify  Itself  in  attempting  to  regulate  water  trans- 
portation. One  of  the.se  grounds  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  safety, 
and  the  other,  to  protect  the  public  against  monopolistic  rates  and 
practices. 

So  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation,  coming  under  the  Department  of  Commerce,  al- 
ready looks  after  that.  And  when  It  comes  to  protecting  the  pub- 
lic against  monopolistic  rates  and  practices,  the  truth  Is  that 
no  monopoly  exists  among  the  carriers  on  our  inland  waterways  or 
In  the  coastwise  trade.  The  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  oceans  are 
open  to  all.  These  are  highways  that  were  created  by  nature 
herself. 

So  far  from  breaking  up  any  monopoly  among  water  carriers, 
which  In  reality  does  not  exist,  the  Senate  bill  takes  a  long  step 
toward  creating  monopoly. 

Carriers  that  are  now  operating  would  be  permitted  to  continue, 
subject  to  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  but  before  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  any 
new  service  It  would  be  necessary  to  secure  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  bill  in  the  Senate  it  was 
argued  that  the  United  States  was  committed  to  a  policy  calling 
for  the  regulation  of  transportation.  Starting  from  this  premise.  It 
was.  therefore,  argued  that  water  carriers  should  be  subject  to  regu- 
lation Just  as  well  as  the  railroads. 

But  who  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  everything  should  be 
regulated,  whether  It  was  necessary  or  not? 

In  many  quarters  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  sole  purpose  In 
regulating  water  carriers  Is  to  bring  water  rates  up  to  the  same  level 
as  rail  rates,  and  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  transportation. 

The  provisions  contained  In  S.  2009  authorizing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  private  motortrucks  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce  in  the  interest  of  safety  appears  to  be  entirely 
superfluous.  The  Federal  Motor  Carriers  Act  of  1935  contained  a 
clause  directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  investi- 


gate and   report  to  Congress  regarding  the   necessity  of  Federal 
regulation  of  private  motor  carriers. 

While  regional  hearings  In  this  connection  have  been  held 
throughout  the  country  during  recent  months,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  not  made  any  report  to  Congress  regarding 
the  matt»-r.  Nevertheless,  If  S.  2009  should  be  enacted  In  Its 
present  form,  the  Commission  could  proceed  to  regulate  private 
motor  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  without  asking  any 
further  permission  from  Congress. 

According  to  the  findings  of  a  recent  survey,  not  1  private  truck 
In  10  ever  crosses  a  State  line,  and  these  trucks  are  now  subject 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  that  are  in  effect  in  the  several  States. 
In  view  of  all  this,  the  National  Grange  and  the  National  Council 
of  Private  Motor  Truck  Owners  on  June  7  addressed  a  letter  to 
Congressman  Lea,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee,  suggesting 
the  propriety  of  eliminating  from  the  bill  all  reference  to  the 
Federal  regulation  of  private  motor  trucks.  The  concluding  para- 
graphs of  this  letter,  which  was  signed  by  Fred  Brenckman,  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  Grange,  and  by  Arthur  Butler,  man- 
aging director  of  the  National  Council  of  Private  Motor  Truck 
Owners,  were  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  legitimate  excuse  whatsoever  for  making  private 
motor  carriers  subject  to  Federal  regulation.  No  good  purpose 
would  be  served  by  taking  such  a  step.  Private  carriers  are  now 
subject  to  State  regulation  and  control,  and  the  States  are  foot- 
ing the  bill.  Why  should  Federal  control  and  regulations  be 
superimposed  upon  State  control  and  regulations?  With  the  Fed- 
eral Government  collecting  $6,000,000,000  a  year  in  taxes  and 
spending  about  ten  billion,  why  should  this  expense  be  duplicated? 

"When  hearings  were  held  on  S.  2009  April  11-13,  representa- 
tives of  agriculture  and  Industry  having  membership  In  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Private  Motor  Truck  Owners  were  in  Washington, 
and  through  the  council  requested  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
committee.  They  did  not  get  it,  but  were  allowed  to  file  a  state- 
ment before  the  committee. 

"There  are  about  2.600.000  motor  trucks  owned  and  operated  by 
Industry  in  the  distribution  of  its  products,  and  there  are  some 
1.000.000  trucks  in  operation  on  900,000  farms.  These  vehicles  are 
not  common  or  contract  carriers  but  are  used  in  the  distribution 
of  products  of  the  owner. 

"At  least  until  they  have  had  a  hearing  we  forcefully  urge  that 
they  be  not  subjected  to  such  regulation  as  is  projxised  in  S.  2009. 

"The  wording  of  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  no  intent  to 
impose  regulations  upon  the  working  hours  of  the  owner-driver. 
Our  surveys  Indicate  that  over  2,000,000  of  the  private  trucks  are 
Individually  owned,  and  largely  individually  operated.  Who  could 
reasonably  and  fairly  fix  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  farmer  gathering 
and  transporting  to  market  his  perishable  products?  But  the  bill 
does  propose  to  fix  the  hours  of  service  of  the  farmer's  employees  if 
he  has  any. 

"It  is  estimated  that  of  the  1.000,000  trucks  used  on  farms,  about 
half  are  operated  by  the  hired  man  or  son  or  other  member  of  the 
family  standing  in  a  legal  relationship  of  employee  driver  rather 
than  owner-driver. 

"Both  the  present  law  and  the  proposed  legislation  show  a  clear 
Intent  by  Congress  to  preserve  Intact  the  police  power  of  the  States 
in  many  situations  and  in  broad  terms.  Their  police  power  with 
respect  to  safety  on  the  highway  should,  with  equal  clearness,  be 
preserved. 

"The  House  knows  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  no  force  with  which  to  enforce  any  regulation  it  may  attempt 
to  Impose;  that  If  there  be  regulation,  to  be  at  all  effective  It 
must  be  enforced  and  that  to  enforce  It  will  require  further  appro- 
priations probably  approximating  the  more  than  $25,000,000  that 
the  48  States  are  appropriating  and  spending  to  enforce  their  own 
safety  rules,  regulations,  and  statutes.  Of  necessity,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  rely  upon  the  State  enforcement  agencies 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations.  But 
these  are  not  and  will  not  be  the  same  as  the  State  laws.  So 
there  will  be  conflict  and  confusion. 

"That  is  not  the  only  consideration  involved.  For  many  years 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  steadily  encroaching  upon  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  States.  Unless  a  halt  be  called 
upon  this  un-American  tendency,  the  result  Inevitably  will  be  the 
destruction  of  otu:  dual  system  of  government." 


National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1939 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  herein  the  following  tele- 
grams   which    I    received    from    distinguished    citizens 


of 
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Michi-ran  who  advocates  the  National  Youth  Administration 

In  my  district:  ,        ,- 

East  Lansing,  Mich.,  June  Is. 

CongTwisman  William   VV    Blacknet. 

lioiit^;  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C 
We   have  received   valuable    beneflu*  from   N.   Y.   A.   for   various 
State  police  posts  and  SUle  police  headquarters  at  East  Lansing. 

06CAX  G.  Olander. 
j  Commissioner.  Michigan  State  Police. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  June  15. 

Hon    WILLIAM  W    Bi.ACKKrr. 

Houw  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C: 

If  we  are  to  expect  results  from  the  youth  of  this  country  they 

miist  b»'  JOilded  by  adults      N    Y.  A.  has  been  doing  this  splendid 

job      Without  It   mav  be  the   beginning  of  unfavorable   outburst. 

Let's  keep  up  the  appropriation  at  least  until  we  are  out  of  the 

woods. 

J.  K.  CoscKovr, 

Superintendent,  Everett  Public  Schools. 

'  Lansing,  Mich..  JuTie  15. 

Congressman  William  Blacxntt. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Please  support  and  vote  for  aiAount,  1 123. 000.000,  requested  In 

H.  R  326  for  N.  Y.  A. 

John  Rfid. 

Secretary-Treasurer.  Michigan  Federation  of  Labor. 


Lansfnc.  Mich.,  June  15. 
The  Honorable  Wiluam  Blackntt. 
I      Michigan  Sixth  Diatrict.  Houae  of  Representatives, 
'  Washington.  D.  C: 

Problems  of  youth  not  political.  N.  Y  A.  has  done  splendid  work 
In  Michigan.     Suggest  you  hold  for  original  figure. 

_    -  JAT  H.  French. 

I  also  received  many  letters  from  distinguished  educators 
In  the  Sixth  District  of  Michigan.  Including  a  letter  from 
President  R.  S.  Shaw,  of  the  Michigan  State  College  at  East 
Lansing,  all  strongly  advocating  the  continuance  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration.  In  President  Shaw's  letter  he 
makes  the  following  pertinent  statement: 

At  this  college  alone  no  less  than  500  young  men  and  young 
women  are  employed  for  a  few  hours  per  week  for  which  they  are 
paid  from  N  Y  A  funds.  The  amount  received  by  each  Is.  of 
course,  very  small,  but  It  means  that  the  students  are  enabled  to 
continue  their  college  education  which  would  be  impossible  without 
this  aid.  They  all  render  a  suitable  and  satisfactory  service  and 
are  young  people  of  proml.se. 

When  House  Joint  Resolution  326.  a  joint  resolution  mak- 
ing appropriation  for  work  relief,  relief,  and  to  increase  em- 
plcyment  by  providing  loans  and  grants  for  public  projects 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940,  was  being  considered 
by  the  House  last  week.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
National  Youth  Administration  appropriation  as  passed  by 
that  bill. 

The  amount  recommended  in  the  joint  resolution  was  $81.- 
000,000.  but  the  bill,  as  passed,  increased  this  amount  to 
$100,000,000.  According  to  the  Budget  estimate,  it  contem- 
plated aid  to  460.000  students  and  the  employment  of  350.000 
youths  en  proj(cts.  making  a  total  of  810.000. 

Certainly  the  greatest  single  resource  of  this  country  today 
is  its  youth,  and  no  progressive  government  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  need  of  its  future  citizeas  for  adequate  schooling 
and  for  that  useful  work  which  establishes  them  as  a  part 
of  its  economy.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Ycuth  Administration  en  June  26,  1935,  estimates  indicate 
that  950.000  school  and  college  students  have  been  assisted 
in  continuing  their  studies  in  schools  and  colleges;  750.000 
out-of-school  unemployed  young  people  have  received  work 
experience  and  tra-.ning  under  the  work  program.  This  makes 
a  total  of  1.700.000  young  persons. 

I  certainly  favor  any  reasonable  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ycuth  of  the  land.  Anything  that  can  be  done 
to  further  the  educational  advantages  of  youth  or  to  give  them 
opportunities  for  work  will  not  only  protect  them,  but  will  be 
added  insurance  for  the  Nation,  as  the  young  people  of  today 
are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow. 


Explanation  of  Proposed  Appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  Work  in  Latin 
America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20.  1939 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  were  considering  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill.  I  offered  an  amendment  pro- 
posing a  restoration  to  the  bill  of  the  $250,000  item  for 
foreign  agricultural  service.  This  amendment  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  but  due  to  the  limited  time  we  had  for  consideration  and 
debate,  thus  resulting  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  objective 
and  purposes  of  this  appropriation,  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill,  as  it  has  gone  to  conference  from  the  Senate,  recognizes 
the  significance  of  this  item  and  that  provision  was  made  for 
it;  but  not  being  one  of  the  conferees.  I  do  not  know  what 
has  taken  place  there;  however.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  item 
will  be  provided  for  in  the  conference  report,  and  if  it  is  I 
want  the  membership  of  the  House  to  be  better  Informed 
as  to  the  results  we  might  hope  to  obtain  by  making  this 
appropriation.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  making  the 
statement  that  I  do  today. 

The  proposed  increase  of  $250,000  for  the  foreign  agri- 
cultural service  is  an  integral  part  of  a  general  program  of 
the  United  States  Government  looking  toward  the  strength- 
ening of  relations  between  this  country  and  Latin  America. 
The  program  is  based  on  the  belief  that  through  cooperative 
action  it  will  be  possible  greatly  to  improve  economic  and  po- 
litical relations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  at  the  same 
time  to  check  the  penetration  of  European  and  Asiatic  dic- 
tatorships in  this  part  of  the  world. 

FUNDAMENTAL   BASIS   OF   THE   PBOGRAM 

This  Latin  American  program  is  being  developed  in  the 
light  of  the  following  facts:  (1)  the  extremely  unsettled  po- 
litical conditions  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  building  up  of 
closed  economies  in  those  parts  of  the  world  with  a  resultant 
serious  decline  in  our  trade  with  them,  and  (2)  the  economic 
and  political  penetration  of  Latin  America  by  the  dictatorship 
countries  which  is  seriously  jeopardizing,  from  the  long-time 
point  of  view,  the  pohtical  security  of  these  countries  and 
even  of  the  United  States. 

Germany's  share  in  the  imports  of  all  of  Latin  America 
rose  from  11  percent  in  1929  to  over  15  percent  in  1937.  In  the 
same  period  the  share  of  the  United  States  declined  fron* 
39  percent  to  less  than  35  percent. 

PART    TO    BE    PLAYED    BY    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGBICTJLTUBE 

The  economies  of  all  Latin  American  countries  are  based 
on  agriculture.  Any  practical  program  of  cooperation  with 
Latin  America  must  take  this  fundamental  fact  into  account. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  greater  part  of  Latin  Amerxan 
agriculture  is,  or  should  be.  of  a  tropical  character  of  a  kind 
designed  to  complement  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing tendency  in  tropical  Latin  America  in  the  direction  of 
stimulating  the  production  of  crops,  such  as  wheat,  rice,  and 
cotton,  which  are  of  a  competitive  nature  and  of  which  the 
world  is  already  producing  excess  supplies. 

The  fundamental  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  Government's  program  in  Latin  America  is  to 
do  everything  possible  to  divert  agricultural  production  ia 
Latin  America  away  from  competitive   crops  and   toward 
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such  noncompetitive  products  as  rubber,  quinine,  tropical 
hardwoods,  and  various  tropical  medicinal  and  insecticidal 
plants,  which  the  United  States  now  has  to  Import  from 
distant  parts  of  the  world. 

LARGER   MARKET  FOR   AMERICAN  ACRICITLTtmAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS 

In  view  of  our  declining  markets  in  Europe  and  Asia  it  is 
essential  that  new  foreign  markets  be  developed  elsewhere. 
The  most  logical  region  for  such  development  is  Latin 
America. 

So  far  as  agricultural  products  are  concerned,  the  United 
States  has  in  the  past  shipped  large  quantities  of  such  prod- 
ucts as  wheat  flour,  lard,  apples,  dairy  products,  and  canned 
goods  to  Latin  America.  These  exports  declined  in  the  face 
of  the  world  depression  and  the  tendency  toward  increased 
self-sufficiency  in  Latin  American  countries.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  this  trend  be  reversed.  It  can  be  reversed,  it  is 
believed,  if  these  countries  can  be  shown  how  to  produce 
greater  quantities  of  the  kinds  of  products  not  produced  in 
but  greatly  needed  by  the  United  States. 

An  excellent  example  of  complementary  trade  that  could 
be  developed  to  great  advantage  by  all  concerned:  Wheat 
flour  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  Central  America  and 
western  South  America  in  exchange  for  rubber,  coffee,  ca- 
cao, quinine,  and  so  forth.  These  countries  cannot  pro- 
duce wheat  economically  but  they  are  stimulating  domestic 
production  through  high  tariffs,  experiment  stations,  and  so 
forth,  because  of  the  lack  of  alternative  crops. 

Latin  American  countries  offer  great  possibilities  also  as 
markets  for  our  industrial  exports,  which.  If  developed,  would 
expand  industrial  activity  in  this  country  and  thus  improve 
the  domestic  demand  for  our  agricultural  products. 


Facing  Neutrality  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19,  1939 


EDFTORIAL   FROM  THE  WASHINGTON   EVENING  STAR 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
June  19.  1939: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  June  19,  1939] 

FACING    NEUTRALITY    FACTS 

More  than  a  score  of  Senators  have  signed  a  round  robin  and  a 
minority  of  Republican  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee have  signed  a  report  opposing  repeal  of  the  existing  ban  on 
sale  of  arms  to  nations  engaged  in  warfare.  This  embargo  pro- 
vision, with  several  less  important  provisions,  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  controversial  1937  NeutraUty  Act.  The  part  of  that  act 
which  held  the  greatest  promise  as  a  bulwark  against  entangle- 
ments that  make  for  war — the  "cash  and  carry"  section — was 
allowed  to  expire  on  May  1  last.  That  section  authorized  the 
President  to  prohibit  shipment  of  supplies  of  any  kind  to  bel- 
ligerents unless  divested  of  American  ownership  and  shipped  in 
foreign  bottoms.  Demise  of  that  section  lifted  all  restrictions  on 
American  trade  in  war  zones,  except  with  respect  to  arms  and  other 
actual  implements  of  war. 

Chairman  Ptttman.  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
has  propounded  to  the  signers  of  the  round  robin  a  very  proper, 
though  perhaps  embarrassing,  question.  Referring  to  a  statement 
criticizing  -talk  about  detesting  war  while  at  the  same  time 
scheming  to  get  profit  from  the  wars  of  other  nations."  Senator 
PrrTMAN  wants  to   know   if   the   signers   of    the   round   robin   are 


sincere  enough  to  carry  their  philosophy  to  the  logical  conclu- 
sion— extension  of  the  embargo  to  such  other  necessities  of  war 
as  cotton,  oU.  copper,  steel,  scrap  iron,  and  the  sundry  other 
materials  without  which  a  warring  nation  cannot  carry  on  Ita 
fight.  Are  the  Senators  and  Representatives  who  demand  reten- 
tion and  tightening  of  the  automatic  arms  embargo  ready  to 
face  the  economic  disturbances  which  would  result  from  logical 
inclusion  in  the  ban  of  cotton,  oil,  steel,  and  the  other  war 
essentials? 

They  will  have  opportunity  to  ponder  upon  all  aspects  of  Inflex- 
ible, mandatory  embargoes  during  consideration  of  the  adminis- 
tration's sensible  compromise  proposals,  embodied  In  the  Bloom 
bill.  Without  questioning  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  Isolationists, 
they  should  recognize  the  fact  that  America  cannot  escape  every 
conceivable  type  of  International  storm  by  hiding  its  head  In 
the  sand.  In  lieu  of  such  a  policy  Secretary  Hull  proposes  that 
America  should  face  the  problem  of  our  foreign  relations  squarely, 
free  to  adapt  ourselves  to  every  changing  condition  and  un- 
hampered in  meeting  the  particular  exigencies  of  each  new  crisis. 

The  clamping  of  a  mandatory  embargo  on  arms  to  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  if  they  went  to  war  this  summer,  would  have  the 
effect  of  alining  us  on  Germany's  side,  as  she  is  better  prepared 
for  war  than  England,  who  would  need  to  buy  materials  from  us. 
The  Hull  bill  would  open  our  arms  and  other  trade  to  both  sides — 
but  only  England,  through  her  control  of  the  seas,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity.  This  trade,  through 
operation  of  provisions  similar  to  "cash  and  carry"  of  the  1937  act. 
could  be  carried  on  with  a  minimum  risk  of  commercial  or  financial 
involvement  of  the  type  that  helped  to  draw  us  into  the  World  War. 
There  is  no  absolute  guaranty  against  war  In  law  or  diplomacy,  but 
the  Hull  program  comes  closer  to  the  goal  than  any  proposal  so  far 
advanced  by  the  so-called  mandatory  neutrality  bloc. 


Sale  of  Electric  Energy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20,  1939 


LETTER   AND  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 
OF  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco: 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  June  IS,  1939. 
Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson. 
Senator  Sheridan  Downey. 
Representative  Richard  J.  Welch. 
Representative  Franck  Havenner. 
Chief  Clerk,  United  States  Congress. 

Honorable  Sirs:  Enclosed  herewith  please  find  copy  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  351,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco  on  June  5,  1939,  in  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  memorialized  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Raker  Act  to  the  end  that  electric  energy  generated  on  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  project  may  be  disposed  of  as  determined  by  the 
local  officers  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 
Respectfully, 

David  A.  Barrt, 
Clerk,  Board  of  Supervisors.  * 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  RAKER  ACT  RE  SALE  OF  ELECTRIC  ENERGY 

Resolution  No.  351 : 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  has  brought  suit  in  the 
United  States  district  court  against  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  to  enjoin  it  from  disposing  of  electric  energy  developed 
on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  through  an  agency  contract  with  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  on  the  ground  that  such  distribution 
is  in  violation  of  section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Decem- 
ber 19.  1913.  known  as  the  Raker  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  said  agency  contract,  has  received  the  total  sum  of  128,- 
570.015.46  up  to  December  31.  1938,  from  said  distribution  of  Hetch 
Hetchy  power,  or  an  average  Of  $2,116,000  per  year  since  July  1. 
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IMS    and  the  latur  sum  reprrsents  «  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of 
Ban  Francisco  ot  28  cents  annually  In  the  tax  rate:  and 

Whereas  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  public  utilities  comm  s- 
sion  upon  lU  plan  8.  the  city  would  be  required  to  make  an  initial 
expenditure  at  $55  000  000  to  provide  even  a  partial  and  IncompL-te 
electrical  rv'stem  with  the  certainty  that  many  more  millions  would 
later  have  to  be  voted  by  the  people  ol  Ban  Francisco  for  ccm- 
p|«tton  and  extensions;  and 

Whereas  ihe  voters  of  San  Francisco  having  on  six  prevloiis  occa- 
sions defeated  similar  proposals,  at  a  special  election  held  on  May 
19  1939  voted  123  118  "no-  to  50.283  "yes"  against  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $55  000.000  revenue  bonds  to  embarK  the  city  upon  a  plan 
of  municipal  distribution  of  Hetch  Hetchy  power,  and  at  said  elec- 
tion every  voting  district  of  the  city  returned  a  large  majority 
agWnat  said  measure,  as  shown  by  the  tabulation  of  the  returns 
of  said  election  attached  hereto  and  marked  "Exhibit  A";   and 

Whereas  San  Francisco  is  faced  with  the  urgent  necessity  of 
flndln^  a  solution  of  its  transportation  and  traffic-control  problems 
at  a  ccst  of  many  millions  of  dollars  that  can  be  financed  only  by 
Increased  bonded  Indebtedness,  and  it  Is  well  recognized  that  our 
cUlEens  In  the  recent  election  Indicated  their  determination  not  to 
authorize  further  lnd"btedn(>ps  or  municipal  budget  increases  except 
for  Imperative  city  needs,  and 

Whereas  In  recognition  of  sound  economic  practice  which  under 
many  conditions  requires  governmental  agencies  producing  power 
as  incidental  to  or  a  byproduct  of  water  development  to  dispose  of 
such  power  through  existing  agencies  or  facilities,  acts  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  In  recent  years  authorized  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  power  by  sale  to  Individuals,  Industrial  corporations. 
and  the  public  utilities  where  it  Is  to  the  greater  economic  advan- 
tage of  the  particular  project,  as  at  the  Bonneville  Dam  on  the  . 
Columbia  River  In  Oregon,  at  Boulder  Dam.  and  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  projects,  on  the  Grand  Coulee  project  In  Washington,  and 
on  the  Port  Peck  project  on  the  Missouri  River  In  Montana;  and 
furthermore,  the  East  Bay  Municipal  UtUlty  District,  which  pro- 
vldc«  water  to  Oakland.  Berkeley,  and  other  cities  and  towns  In 
Alameda  County  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  sells  to  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  hydroelectric  power  developed  upon  lands 
on  the  Mokelumne  River  granted  to  It  by  act  of  Conrrress  dated 
April  27  1934.  and  furthermore,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
several  years  has  been  disposing  of  surplus  power  from  Its  Yosemlte 
Valley  generating  plant  to  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Co.. 
which  was  formerly  a  subsidiary  of  and  Is  now  a  part  of  the  Pacific 
Oas  &  Electric  Co..  and  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  irrigation  dis- 
tricts now  Bell  to  the  Paclflc  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  or  Its  subsidiaries, 
power  generated  by  the  very  same  Tuolumne  River  water  that  la 
stored  and  used  for  the  generation  of  Hetch  Hetchy  power;  and 

Whereas  about  76  civic  and  Improvement  clubs  and  organizations 
representing  every  section  of  the  city  have  filed  with  this  board  of 
euper^'isors  resolutions  endorsing  the  proposal  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress for  an  amendment  of  the  Raker  Act.  a  list  of  which  organiza- 
tions so  endorsing  this  proposal  Is  attached  hereto  as  exhibit  "B"; 
and 

Whereas  the  mayor  and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  and  our  citizenship  are  confident  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  wlU  deal  fairly  with  San  Francisco 
and  will  not  arbitrarily  refuse  Its  reasonable  request  for  economic 
freedom  of  action  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  Hetch  Hetchy 
power,  but  will  recognize  the  practical  economic  problems  Involved 
by  granting  to  San  Francisco  the  right,  enjoyed  by  the  Federal 
projects  and  municipal  agencies  as  above  set  forth,  to  decide  as  a 
matter  of  sound  financial  and  governmental  policy  how  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  .should  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
city:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  that  the  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved on  December  19.  1913.  and  commonly  kno^-n  at-  the  Raker 
Act.  should  be  amended  by  amending  section  6  thereof  so  that  any 
ambiguity  contained  in  said  section  6  restrictlns  the  city  and 
coiinty  of  San  Francisco  from  selling  its  electric  energy  generated 
on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  should  be  amended  to  the  end  that 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  may  sell  and  dispose  of  its 
electric  energy  as  may  be  determined  by  its  local  officers;  provided 
that  all  other  conditions  of  the  act  remain  unchanged;  and  be  It 
further 

Resoltred.  That  this  board  of  supervisors  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  so  amend  said  Raker  Act. 

Adopted:  Board  of  supervisors.  San  Francisco.  June  5.  1939. 
Ayes     Supervisors  Brown.  McGowan.  McSheehy,   Meyer.  Ronco- 
Tleri.  Schmidt.  Uhl. 
No:  Supervisor  Mead. 

Absent:  Supervisors  Colman,  Ratto.  Shannon. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

David  A.  Bckxt.  Clerk. 


Water    Transportation    Should    Not     Be    Under 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


Approved. 

sIn  Fbamcisco,  June  13,  1939. 


Amcxlo  J.  Rossi.  Mayor. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LINDSAY  C.  WARREN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 


Mr  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  2  months  ago  Chairman 
Lea.  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  this  House,  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to  present 
the  views  of  his  Department  on  legislation  which  proposes  to 
place  the  regulation  and  control  of  all  water  carriers  into  the 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  On  the  7th 
of  this  month  the  Secretary  made  reply  to  Mr.  Lea  and  his 
committee.  It  is  a  frank,  forceful,  merciless  analysis  of  the 
transportation  bill  H.  R.  4862.  The  Department's  letter  Ut- 
eraUy  blasts  the  faUacies  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  would 
raise  freight  rates  and  deprive  the  people  of  this  country 
of  the  savings  and  economies  of  low-cost  water  senices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  this  letter  as  such  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  public  interest  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the  House,  the  letter  follows: 

War  DrPARTMENT, 
Washington,  June  7,  1939. 

Hon.  Clarenci  F.  Lta. 

cnamnan.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
House  of  Re-presentativea.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mb.  Lea:  Your  letter  of  April  8.  1939.  requesting  the 
views  of  this  Department  on  the  provisions  of  the  transportation 
bill  (H.  R.  4862)  has  been  received. 

The  oppcrtunitv  thus  afforded  to  comment  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  relieve  the  railroad  situation  Is  appreciated.  The  War 
Department,  in  the  exorcise  of  its  principal  functions.  Is  vitally  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  section  regarding  bridges  to  which  special 
attention  was  called,  but  with  all  measures  designed  to  promote 
adequate  and  efficient  transportation  for  the  country  and  its  indus- 
tries I  am  glad  to  assure  vou  that  the  genuinely  constructive  pur- 
poses of  the  committee,  as  given  public  expression  by  yourself  from 
time  to  time,  and  as  declared  to  be  your  policy  In  the  preamble  to 
this  bill,  have  the  unqualified  support  of  every  branch  and  bureau 
of  this  Department. 

In  addition  to  its  general  Interest,  as  you  know,  the  Department 
Is  charged  with  a  particular  respoiislbUlty  in  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  value  of  the  country's  Investment  In  Its  system 
of  seacoMt  harbors  and  Inland  waterways.  It  has  been  Impossible. 
In  the  few  days  available,  to  prepare  a  report  embodying  our  mature 
consideration  of  the  effect  on  that  Investment  of  the  changes  and 
omissions  proposed  In  this  bill.  In  fact,  whUe  some  progress  was 
made  In  analyzing  the  original  bill,  H.  R.  2531.  prepared  under  your 
guidance,  the  Department  has  been  not  a  little  confused  by  the 
Introduction,  at  a  very  late  stage  In  the  hearings,  of  H.  R  4862,  a 
measure  undertaking  to  codify  and  completely  supersede  the  entire 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In  view  of  your  Initial  declaration  of 
policy  it  Is  hoped  that  your  committee  docs  not  Intend  to  report  the 
objectionable  features  favorably,  and  that  the  results  of  experience 
and  Investigation  of  transportation  problems  by  this  Department 
will  be  found  useful  In  your  study  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

These  Investigations  unmistakably  reveal  a  present  surplus  of 
transportation  facilities  and  a  scarcity  of  freight  tonnage  through- 
out the  country,  and  a  consequently  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
less  wisely  located  and  overobllgated  carriers.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  rail  mileage  of  the  country  seems  to  be  In  bankruptcy; 
there  are  probably  Improved  highways  whose  maintenance  is  no 
longer  warranted.  Just  as  there  are  some  unprofitable  water  proj- 
ects whose  abandonment  has  been  recommended'  to  the  Congress 
by  this  Department.  In  the  present  situation  It  Is  believed  that 
the  value  of  the  various  transportation  units — their  nght  to  Uve 
and  function — must  properly  be  nieasured  by  the  service  they  are 
able  to  render,  rather  than  by  the  amount  of  money  they  may  have 
attracted  and  absorbed  in  their  creation.  Some  properties  never 
have  paid  and  never  will  pay  operating  expenses  and  their  maxi- 
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mum  value  may  be  found  in  their  salvage  value  as  Junk.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  majority  of  carriers  by  rail,  highway,  and  water 
are  In  remarkably  sound  condition  when  contrasted  to  business 
In  general,  and  It  may  be  that  the  abandonment  of  the  unnecessary 
surplus  will  prove  the  wisest.  If  not  the  only  practical  solu'wlon, 
in  the  end,  for  the  transportation  problem.  Certainly  it  would 
not  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  sacrifice  the  usefulness  of  soundly 
conceived  public  Improvements  and  leave  them  unproductive  In 
order  to  prop  up  the  weak  financial  structure  of  unsound  private 
tran.sportatlon  ventures  as  appears  to  be  contemplated  In  sections 
30.  49.  and  301  of  the  bill. 

Inherent  divergencies  In  the  character  and  functions  of  the  sev- 
eral modes  of  transport  require  altogether  different  treatment.  In- 
land water  service,  for  Instance,  Is  slow,  limited  of  access,  unadapted 
to  high-class  commodity  movements,  and  subject  to  occasional 
Interruptions  from  fog.  Ice.  and  flood  conditions.  To  offset  these 
dlsiidvantages.  It  enjoys  flexibility  of  routes  and  schedules  to  meet 
the  varying  demands  of  consumers  without  Infringing  the  rights 
of  others,  and  the  cost  of  operation  Is  extremely  low.  It  plays 
an  essential  part  In  certain  basic  Industries  of  the  country  In 
particular.  It  neither  occupies  nor  needs  exclusive  right-of-way  In 
order  to  function  and  therefore  Is  not  liable  to  taxation  on  that 
score.  H.  R.  4862.  however,  threatens  to  nullify  these  inherent 
advantages  by  imposir^  taxes  and  restrictions  which  will,  In  the 
opinion  of  this  Department,  unwarrantably  sacrifice  the  public 
stake  In  low-cost  transportation  without  any  compensating  benefits 
whatever. 

On  the  face  of  It  there  could  be  no  valid  grounds  for  objec- 
tion to  the  regulation  of  waterways  and  water  carriers  "so  ad- 
ministered" (in  the  words  of  the  "Declaration  of  Policy")  "as  to 
recognize  and  preserve  their  inherent  advantages." 

If  these  objectives  were  faithfully  carried  out  by  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  familiar  with  their  special  limitations  and 
potentialities,  a  far  greater  volume  of  water-borne  tonnage  would 
develop  than  has  been  permitted  to  seek  the  waterways  under  the 
present  competitive  system.  The  question  which  causes  this 
Department  deep  concern  Is  whether  "eqUcil"  regulation  as  pro- 
posed In  the  bill  will  recognize  and  allow  for  these  inherent  dif- 
ferences. Under  the  guise  of  equality,  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
rules  and  restrictions  applicable  to  railroads  could  be  given  literal 
application  to  waterways  with  completely  destructive  effect.  This 
Department  labors  under  no  delusion  as  to  what  would  happen  to 
Inland  waterways  under  a  system  of  tolls  gaged  to  make  them 
St  If -liquidating  ns  proposed  In  title  III.  It  can  readily  surmise 
what  would  happen  with  rail  competition  freed  altogether  from  the 
restraints  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause,  as  likewise  proposed. 

The  large  preponderance  of  rail  freight,  by  reason  of  its  character 
or  location  is  not  open  to  water  competition,  and  this  noncompeti- 
tive traffic  can  be  and  Is  taxed  by  the  railroads  under  the  existing 
system  by  means  of  high  rail  rates  In  order  to  maintain  low  rail 
rates  between  river  poits.  These  watcr-competltlve  rates  do  not 
bear  a  full  share  of  the  cost  of  rail  service,  nor  In  many  instances, 
of  even  the  operating  costs.  They  are  defended  and  sanctioned  on 
the  much  abused  out-of-pocket-cost  theory,  though  this  practice 
has  become  the  rule  and  will  work  only  as  the  exception.  This 
bu.=!ness  Is  of  no  profit  to  the  rail  carriers,  except  insofar  as  it  de- 
prives competing  waterways  of  tonnage  which  they  could  profitably 
handle.  The  water  carriers  have  no  back-log  of  noncompetitive 
tonnage  upon  which  to  shift  the  burden,  all  of  their  traffic  being 
equally  adapted  to  rail  transport  except  In  the  ability  to  bear  the 
high  rate.  Their  only  salvation  lies  in  their  genuinely  low  operat- 
ing costs  E\en  so.  if  the  campaign  could  be  continued  long 
enough  by  the  rail  carriers,  without  bankriipting  themselves  or 
their  shippers,  the  water  lines  could  eventually  be  starved  out  of 
business,  and  the  rail  monopoly  restored.  Apparently  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  to  protect  legitimate  water  traffic  from  raids  of  this 
character  was  expressed  In  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  of  the 
existing  law,  but  relief  from  Its  restrictions  Is  now  freely  granted 
by  existing  regulatory  agencies,  wherever  waterways  enter  the  pic- 
ture. The  shipping  public  Is  thus  led  to  forego  the  real  economic 
savings  provided  by  the  waterways  at  public  expense,  and  to  ac- 
cept as  a  substitute  a  commensurate  sacrifice  of  railroad  earnings 
which  are  sorelv  needed  to  keep  these  lines  solvent.  The  very 
quc-^tionable  advantage  which  the  rail  carriers  derive  from  the 
practice  Is  a  depletion  of  waterway  tonnage,  a  consequently  mis- 
leading rise  In  wat^rwavs  costs  per  ton-mile,  and  the  discrediting 
of  the  really  sound  policy  of  river  Improvement  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  War  Department  Is  convinced  that  the  above-described  prac- 
tices, and  not  the  comparatively  small  volume  of  tonnage  actually 
moved  by  water,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  plight  of  most  of 
these  railroads.  Commissioner  Eastman  summed  up  the  situation 
last  year  In  his  concurring  opinion  in  the  Fifteen  Percent  Rate 
case  as  follows: 

"Since  1922,  however,  there  have  been  no  general  changes  In 
rates,  except  for  the  emergency  charges.  We  have  made  many 
readjustments  of  particular  kinds  or  classes  of  rates,  some  upward 
and  some  downward.  Possibly  the  latter  have  somewhat  predomi- 
nated, but  certainly  nothing  that  we  have  done  has  accounted  for 
the  drop  In  average  ton-mile  revenue  from  1.116  cents  In  1923  to 
0S74  cent  In  1936.  Without  doubt  that  has  been  catised  In  very 
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large  part  by  reductions  In  rates  made  voluntarily  by  the  railroads 
to  meet  motortruck  or  water-carrier  competition,  and  to  a  lesser 
decree  by  an  Increase  in  average  length  of  haul  and  changes  In  the 
relative  amoimts  of  the  various  kinds  of  traffic,  likewise  the  result 
of  competition." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Comanlsslon  also  very  aptly  described 
the  situation  thus  in  Ex  parte  115 — some  2  years  ago: 

"In  their  need  for  Increased  revenues,  applicants  (the  railroads] 
have  been  careful  to  avoid  proposing  any  Increases  In  rates  which 
have  been  published  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  forms  of 
transportation,  although  these  are  the  depressed  rates  which  are 
so  largely  responsible  for  their  financial  troubles." 

With  the  foregoing  evidence  that  existing  regulatory  agencies  are 
aware  of  both  the  objectives  and  the  consequences  of  the  prac- 
tices thus  sanctioned,  this  Department  is  Justified  In  entertaining 
the  gravest  apprehension  for  the  future  of  Inland  waterways  if 
placed  still  further  under  the  control  of  these  outside  agencies. 

As  far  as  this  Department  is  aware,  there  Is  no  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  public  with  the  transportation  service  afforded 
on  the  inland  waterways;  charges  are  fully  compensatory  and  there 
Is  no  distructive  rate  wprfare  as  between  carriers.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  accepted  that  the  need  for  rehabilitation  of  the  in- 
solvent railroads  has  been  brought  about  in  large  part  by  certain 
well  known  fiscal  and  operating  practices  and  conditions  within 
that  industry,  itself,  and  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  re- 
medial legislation  would  direct  Itself  In  the  main  toward  the  cor- 
rection of  those  unwholesome  conditions.  Much  undoubtedly  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  unnecessary  and  wasteful  duplica- 
tion of  rail  terminal  and  interchange  facilities  and  operations  which 
the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation  found  to  be  "one  of  the 
greatest  item  of  railroad  expense  and  probably  accounting  for  mora 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  expense."  (See  Commissioner  East- 
man's testimony  on  this  bill.) 

Excessive  fixed  charges  could  be  readjusted,  and  expenses  In- 
volved in  traffic  eollcltatlon  and  In  endless  legal  controversies  car- 
ried on  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  and  exhausting  the  resources 
of  competitors,  could  be  reduced.  Yet  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
find  In  the  243  pages  of  this  bill  a  single  proposal  that  the  rail- 
roads do  anything  whatever  toward  the  amelioration  or  Improve- 
ment of  their  own  situation.  All  the  provisions  seem  designed  to 
free  them  from  restraints  and  obligations  v/hlle  Imposing  prohibi- 
tive tolls  and  restrictions  on  their  water  competitors,  and  making 
it  more  expensive  for  the  public  to  move  freight.  Under  these 
provisions  Inland  water  carriers  can  easily  be  regulated  and  taxed 
out  of  existence,  without  the  recapture  of  enough  tonnage  to 
affect  railroad  earnings  appreciably.  In  fact,  surveys  by  this 
Department  Indicate  that  the  consequent  rise  in  the  cost  of 
service  would  be  calculated  to  discourage  the  movement  of  freight 
which  requires  cheap  transportation. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  created  by  witnesses  before  your 
committee.  Investigations  conducted  by  the  Army  engineers  are 
not  limited  to  the  structural  feasibility  of  proposed  Improvements. 
For  many  .years  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  built  up  and  main- 
tained a  technical  staff  of  transportation  and  traffic  speclalista 
familiar  with  all  types  of  carriers,  whose  function  Includes  not 
only  the  thorough  study  of  the  economic  phases  of  each  proposed 
river  and  harbor  Improvement  and  the  effect  on  existing  trans- 
portation agencies,  but  also  the  conduct  of  economic  analyses  of 
going  waterway  projects  and  their  effect  on  the  movement  of 
traffic.  They  have  gathered  representative  data  and  have  de- 
veloped satisfactorily  consistent  unit  costs  covering  the  movement 
of  freight  by  rail  and  water  under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions. 
It  would  otherwise  be  Impossible  for  this  Department  to  render 
the  detailed  and  comprehensive  reports  on  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements required  by  the  Congress. 

It  has  also  been  found  impossible  to  render  sound  and  balanced 
reports  as  to  the  merits  of  proposed  improvements  without  coordi- 
nating these  economic  studies  with  field  surveys  showing  the 
physical  limitations  as  to  size,  type,  capacity,  and  cost  of  naviga- 
tion facilities  In  their  relation  to  the  comprehensive  plan  of  de- 
velopment. No  difficulty  Is  encountered  In  cooperating  with  other 
Government  departments  In  the  public  interest  wherever  re- 
sponsibilities or  Jurisdiction  overlap,  but  this  Department  Is  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  theory  that  the  grouping  of  all  transporta- 
tion investigations  exclusively  under  one  agency  or  board  would 
guarantee  more  complete  Impartiality  or  efficiency,  or  would  com- 
pensate for  divorcing  cost  estimates  from  the  corresponding  ap- 
praisals of  benefits  The  attention  of  your  committee  Is  thtia 
invited  to  the  very  real  difficulties  which  would  confront  thl« 
Department  In  meeting  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  it  by 
Congress  and  attempting  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  section 
60,  prescribing  conflicting  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  War  with 
relation  to  an  Independent  transportation  board.  An  Illuminating 
sidelight  on  the  attitude  of  the  authors  of  this  bill  is  the  pro- 
vision that  while  the  proposed  transportation  board  may  "serve" 
a  copy  of  its  adverse  report  on  the  Secretary  of  War  to  any  favor- 
able recommendation  before  he  is  allowed  to  submit  It  to  the 
Congress,  the  board  is  neither  required  nor  permitted  to  review  or 
report  on  any  recommendation  linfavorable  to  a  proposed  improve- 
ment. 
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The  ovprwhelmlnjt  preponderance  of  testimony  on  these  questions 
Is  partisan  In  chiract«r.  and  whUe  there  Is  nothing  unnatural  in 
the  antagonism  or  rail  and  water  operators  or  rail  and  water  ship- 
pers toward  each  other,  their  interests  being  primarily  involved  In 
th«lr  own  profitable  operations,  it  is  recognized  that  these  Interests 
cannot  be  expected  to  coincide  with  each  other  nor  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  at  large.  For  that  reason  It  Is  piirtlcularly 
difficult  to  sift  the  testimony  for  facts  braring  on  the  distribution 
cf  savings  In  trn importation  charges.  Tills  Department  has  made 
expended  In'.  :  ^ns  In  an  attempt  to  trace  the  benefits  of  low 

ccist  water  tr  Matlon  to  determine  whether  It  would  be  pos- 

sible to  assess  "these  savings  to  the  ultimate  beneQciary  and 
V  bother  It  would  be  possible  to  collect  a  tax  commensurate  with 
the  benefit  received.  These  studies  have  convinced  the  Department 
cf  the  utter  futility  cf  trying  to  trace  the  benefits  or  to  show  where 
they  stop  and  the  conclusion  Is  that  savings  on  Inland-water 
tran.«!pf^rtcMcn  are  satisfactorily  general  and  wlrtoly  enough  dis- 
tr-butrd  to  be  counted  as  a  public  benefit  more  than  commensurate 
with  the  carrying  charees  of  the  Improvements  The  Department  s 
int^-rest  has  rather  been  concentrated  on  determining  in  each  case 
whether  there  Is  an  actual  net  economic  benefit  to  be  distributed, 
before  making  recommendations. 

This  conclusion  Is  at  variance  with  certain  popular  conceptions 
with  particular  respect  to  shipments  of  petroleum  products,  steel, 
and  gram  by  water  In  larce  vclumo  It  Is  contended  by  many 
that  the  consumer  pays  the  same  price  (and  In  the  case  of  grain 
that  the  farmer  receives  the  same  price)  whether  the  commodity 
moves  cheaply  by  waterway  or  expensively  by  ralh  Investigation 
by  th:s  Department  tends  to  confirm  the  literal  truth  of  that  claim, 
but  disproves  the  further  claim  that  the  difference  is  -'pGcketed  by 
the  middleman  and  not  passed  on.  With  the  sharp  competitive 
ccnditlons  and  narrow  margins  of  profit  under  which  business  is 
conducted  today,  it  Is  absolutely  Impossible  to  "pockef  any  savings 
permanently.  It  rtxiulres  only  the  most  elementary  economics  to 
show  that  they  are  either  reflected  directly  in  the  ba.se  price  of  the 
commodity,  or  at  the  worst  are  "put  back  into  the  business  to 
increase  production,  to  extend  the  market,  or  to  reduce  the  cost  of  , 
manufacture.  The  aggregate  freight  bill  paid  in  the  distribution 
of  steel  both  by  rail  and  by  water,  is  one  of  the  elements,  of  produc- 
tion and  in  the  measure  that  it  is  made  less  costly  by  water  trans- 
portation. Ita  base  price  all  over  the  country  Isj^^uced^  This  basic 
fact  results  in  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  water 
transportation  throughout  the  land  Instead  o^P^^^'^tlng  only  the 
consumer  who  Is  located  at  a  river  port  to  benefit  Additional  light 
was  imdvertently  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  witness  tor  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  when  he  testified  in  behalf  of 
limiting  the  period  of  reparations  for  over  and  under  charges  on 

freight  bills,  as  follows:  ^  ^     ^         ,  ».w-,  „„j  »» 

•Here  Is  a  man  who  Is  a  merchant  and  he  ts  a  Jobber  and  he 
sells  his  product  to  a  retail  merchant,  and  he  ships  to  him  a  car- 
load of  any  commodity,  and  he  pays,  of  course,  the  current  rate, 
and  the  whole  transaction  Is  on  the  basis  of  the  current  rate,  what- 

*^^*Now^thc  man  who  is  the  wholesaler  in  the  Jobbing  center  has 
paid  the  rate,  and  he  has  pas-sed  it  on  to  the  retailer,  the  man  at 
the  point  of  destination.  The  retailer  has  taken  that  rate  into  con- 
sideration in  pricing  his  product.  The  real  chap  who  has  suffered 
Is  the  consumer  He  is  the  man  who  had  to  bear  the  burden.  The 
wholesale  merchant  has  not  lost  a  nickel.    He  has  Just  added  the 

freight  to  his  price."  ^,  ^       .  .^      ^^ 

The  fact  that  this  witness  was  referring  to  high  rates  rather  than 
the  low  rates  applicable  to  water  movement,  merely  confirms  the 
principle  found  by  this  Department  to  hold  good  in  Reneral,  1.  e.. 
that  the  consumer  pays  the  transportation  bill  and  that  he  suffers 
when  it  is  high  and  benefits  when  it  is  low.  In  view  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  to  that  effect,  this  Department  opposes,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  the  proposal  to  recover  from  the  users  of 
waterways  the  value  of  the  benefits  received  by  attempting  to  exact 
tolls,  ,      ^ 

The  establishment  of  a  tolls  system  would  be  a  reversal  of  a 
lonc-establlshed  national  policy  regarding  navigable  waters  as 
highways  open  to  all  without  restrictions  In  the  form  of  charges 
for  use  The  great  preponderance  of  freight  transported  on  inland 
waterways  is  composed  of  bulky,  low-grade  commodities  that  would 
not  move  in  volume  if  low-cost  transportation  were  not  avail- 
able Any  Influence,  therefore,  that  resulted  in  an  increased  trans- 
portation cost  would  be  reflected  in  a  decreased  movement  of 
freight  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  serious  dis- 
turbances to  centers  of  production  and  consumption  and  the 
threat  of  economic  stagnation  of  Inland  regions.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Imposition  of  a  tolls  system  would,  at  this  stage  of 
waterway  development,  almost  certainly  defeat  its  primary  pur- 
pose. Faced  with  ever  lessening  traffic  requiring  ever  increasing 
tells  per  ton  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  bill,  the  situation 
would  progress  toward  a  total  absence  of  tonnage,  an  impossible 
tolls  charge,  and  a  complete  break-down  of  the  waterway  tians- 
portation  svstem. 

In  the  hearings  before  Tour  committee  th^re  have  been  repeated 
assurances,  both  official  and  otherwise,  that  regulation  of  all  forms 
cf  transportation  by  the  same  agency  would  insure  'equal"  treat- 
ment and  that  the  natural  advantaees  of  each  form  would  not  be 
nullified  It  is  felt  that  the  committee  is  entitled  to  the  experi- 
ence of  this  Department  with  respect  to  such  regulation  as  ap- 
plies under  existing  statutes.  Although  the  Department  has  rec- 
ommended unfavorably  on  the  majority  of  proposed  Improvements. 


the  district  officers  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  after  thorough 
study  of  the  engineering  and  economic  aspects  of  a  waterway 
orolect  have  frequently  found  and  so  reported  that  the  prospec- 
tive savings  to  the  public  in  cost  of  transportation  so  far  out- 
weighed   the    cost    of    improvement    that    the    improvement    wa« 

In  many  such  cases  it  has  happened  that  after  the  completion 
of  the  project,  the  prospective  water-borne  tonnage  has  not  de- 
veloped or  its  development  has  been  unduly  retarded  because  the 
competing  rail  carriers  have  been  granted  relief  from  the  long-and- 
shcrt-haul  clause,  and  have  thus  been  permitted  to  establish  rates 
on  the  competitive  traffic  below  the  cost  of  transporting  it  by  rail, 
while  maintaining  disproportionately  high  rates  on  the  rail  traffic 
not  affected.  Also,  where  the  anticipated  traffic  has  been  of  the 
combined  rail-water  character,  thus  putting  the  Joint  rates  di- 
rectly under  rail  regulation,  the  water  portion  of  the  rates  has 
been  set  by  the  regulatory  commission,  not  on  a  ba-sis  related  to 
the  economies  of  the  water  service,  but  on  a  fixed  differential  of 
from  10  to  20  percent  below  the  rail  rate  between  ports.  This 
manner  and  basis  of  regulation  has  apparently  prevented  the 
formation  of  common-carrier  barge  lines;  has  prevented  the  in- 
terior shippers  from  realizing  the  full  economies  for  which  the 
waterways  were  provided.  It  has  also  undoubtedly  prevented  a 
large  volume  of  tonnage  from  seeking  the  waterways,  which  could 
use  them  to  the  real  profit  and  advantage  of  both  shipper  and 
carrier  This  experience  with  regulation  by  agencies  not  directly 
concerned  with  waterway  problems  causes  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  that  the  further  extension  of  regulatory 
powers  in  this  bill  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  public's  Investment. 

BRIDGES 

Title  VI.  that  portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  bridges  over 
navigable  waters,  provides  for  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  changes 
or  alterations  to  such  bridges  between  the  United  States  and  the 
owner  or  owners  thereof,  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
such  purposes  and  repeals  existing  lar.s  inconsistent   therewith. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  18  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  March  3.  1899.  the  Secretary  of  War.  after  first  giving  Interested 
parties  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Is  empowered  to  give 
notices  to  persons  or  corporations  owning  or  controlling  any  bridge 
which  is  an  unreasonable  obstruction  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  to  alter  the  same  in 
such  manner  as  to  render  navigation  through  or  imdcr  It  reason- 
ably free,  easy,  and  unobstructed.  The  provisions  of  section  603 
of  title  VI  of  the  bill  in  which  it  Is  .stated  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  In  his  determination  of  the  need  for  alteration  or  changes 
shall  have  due  regard  also  for  the  necessities  of  rail  or  highway 
traffic  would  establish  no  new  policy  or  principle.  Under  existing 
law  the  alteration  of  a  bridge  cannot  be  required  unless  there  Is 
an  unreasonable  obstruction  to  navigation  and  such  unreasonable- 
ness cannot  be  established  except  by  a  sensible  weighing  of  the 
'  needs  of  land  transportation  against  those  of  water-borne  com- 
merce. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  this  bill  the  United  States 
would  bear  the  cost  of  all  alterations  of  all  bridges  over  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  Insofar  as  the  cost  of  such 
alterations  or  changes  could  be  attributed  to  the  necessities  of 
navigation.  The  assumption  of  such  responsibility  by  the  United 
States  would  be  far-reaching.  The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
held  that  where  a  bridge  is  an  unreasonable  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation the  removal  of  such  obstruction  may  be  required  without 
compensation  from  the  United  States,  and  such  removal  carmot  be 
regarded  as  a  taking  of  private  property  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Department  that  when 
Congress  has  authorized  the  Improvement  of  a  navigable  stream 
and  any  existing  bridge  interferes  with  the  use  of  the  project,  the 
United  States  may  require  its  alteration  to  conform  to  new  con- 
ditions without  liability  for  the  cost  of  alteration. 

After  due  consideration  the  Department  can  perceive  no  grounds 
to  warrant  the  assumption  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  ex- 
penditures proposed,  and  is  not  aware  of  any  circumstances  wblcn 
would  Justify  the  favorable  consideration  by  Congress  of  those 
sections  under  title  VI  of  H.  R.  4862. 

It  is  fully  realized  that  the  need  for  Improving  the  transporta- 
tion situation  is  acute,  and  that  there  is  no  simple  solution  for 
the  problem  ready  to  hand.  Any  progress  that  is  made  wUl  require 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  a  high  order  of  statesmanship,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  several  conflicting  interests,  the  genuine  will 
to  cooperate,  to  surrender  special  advantages,  to  accept  compromises 
and  to  give  any  promising  solution  a  fair  trial.  This  Department 
is  eager  to  cooperate  and  to  contribute  the  benefit  of  its  special 
experience,  knowledge,  and  technique  in  dealing  with  waterway 
transportation  acquired  over  a  period  of  100  years. 

It  is  essential  to  realize  that  water  transportation  Is  unlike  all 
other  forms  of  carriage.  It  Is  the  aggregate  of  thousands  of  small. 
Independent  operators  on  the  inland  waterways  which  gives  the 
character,  furnishes  the  natural  regulation,  and  automatically  en- 
forces the  fair  practices  required  in  this  type  of  transport.  But  it 
cannot  sustain  for  long  the  concerted  attack  of  powerful  competi- 
tors, not  because  it  is  not  basically  sound,  but  because  ever}'  re- 
source of  a  powerful  adversary  has  been  brought  to  bear  to  pre- 
vent Its  becoming  established  on  a  normal  basis.  The  remarkable 
fact  is  not  that  there  is  so  little  w3ter-l)ome  tormage.  but  that  yx> 
large  a  volume  actually  seeks  the  waterways  In  the  face  of  the 
most  determined  efforts  to  prevent  it. 
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There  Is  nothing  particularly  new  In  the  present  attack.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  maintenance  of  competitive  rates  below  cost 
by  the  railroads  has  proven  more  disastrous  for  them  than  for 
their  competitors,  and  now  they  seek  to  have  such  unsound  busi- 
ness Judgment  transformed  into  wisdom  by  legislation.  However 
sincerely  the  Committee  of  Six  may  have  tried  to  be  fair,  this  bill 
as  drafted  directs  the  Federal  regulatory  bodies  to  take  control  of 
of  the  supply  of  water  transportation  and  to  administer  this  con- 
trol In  the  interests  of  the  railroads,  both  the  strong  and  the  weak. 
It  demands  that  the  interests  of  the  labor  employed  in  waterway 
transportation  be  sacrificed  to  the  Interests  of  the  railroad  organi- 
zations. The  regulation  provided  In  sections  8.  30,  43.  44.  and  45. 
or  in  any  one  of  them,  could  be  employed  so  as  to  paralyze  inland 
waterv,'ays  and  the  industries  dependent  upon  them.  The  only 
disinterested  testimony  before  your  committee  stressed  the  un- 
soundness of  relating  water  rates  to  the  present  illogical  and  Incon- 
sistent rail -rate  structure  and  thus  depriving  the  public  of  such 
economies  as  are  made  possible  through  the  use  of  waterways. 

It  insisted  on  the  soundness  of  regulating  water  rates  to  the 
needs  and  the  potentialities  of  water  transportation,  altogether 
Independent  of  other  forms.  The  advantage  of  making  water  trans- 
pcrtation  still  further  dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  regulation  of 
nn  outside  agency  is  not  apparent.  This  Department  recommends 
thnt  the  revenues  scales  of  the  rail  carriers  be  restored  to  normal 
levels,  with  the  large  bulk  cf  the  country's  traffic  continuing  to 
travel  by  rail,  but  at  profitable  rates,  and  that  the  free  flow  of 
specially  adapted  tonnage  be  permitted  to  reach  and  use  the  water- 
ways unhampered  to  the  end  that  commerce  may  be  stimulated  to 
move  in  Increased  volume  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  is  believed 
that  such  steps  would  be  In  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers,  the 
sh;i:pers.  and  the  carriers  themselves. 

A  supplemental  report  on  those  features  of  the  bill  other  than 
those  pertaining  to  rivers  and  harbors  and  affecting  the  War  De- 
partment will  be  submitted  In  a  separate  communication. 

This  proposed  repwrt  was  submitted  to  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  advises  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  Its  submission 
to  the  committee.  '   ' 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Harkt  H.  Woodkjng. 

Secretary  of  War. 


I  not  neutral  In  otir  minds  (thank  God)  and  we  are  not  very  apt  to 
!  be  neutral  in  our  dealings.  What  is  more,  we  can  be  a  far  more 
i  powerful  factor  for  peace  in  the  world  if  left  unhampered  than  we 
i  can  possibly  be  when  boiuid  by  a  foolish  restricting  law.  It  is  a 
I  good  policy  not  to  meddle  in  other  peoples  fighting,  but  It  Is  also 
vitally  Important  to  leave  one's  hands  unbound. 

There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  the 
Japanese  military  authorities  have  been  led  to  pursue  their  reckless 
ccuquests  to  amazing  lengths  because  they  felt  that  we  were  indu- 
bitably and  unqualifiedly  neutral.  Perhaps  we  are  in  a  national 
sense.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  be.  But  why  give  them  the  free  rein 
and  the  comfort  they  derive  from  knowing  that  we  cculdnt  fight  if 
we  wanted  to?    That  seems  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  placed  the  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  because  It  was 
the  only  safe  place  to  put  it.  And  it  Is  the  only  safe  place  to  put 
it  today.  Congress  Is  a  deliberative  body  Influenced  by  politics. 
The  electorate  can  be  Inflamed  by  propaganda  or  be  stirred  by 
demagogues.  In  time  of  world  stress  or  national  peril,  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  a  Chief  Executive  clothed  with  full  power  to  act 
for  the  Nation. 

We  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  advocate  broader  powers  for 
the  present  administration.  We  would  much  prefer  to  see  its 
present  powers  drastically  curtailed.  But  we  are  convinced  that  the 
Nation  would  derive  no  benefit,  and  perhaps  would  sustain  serious 
harm,  by  seeking  to  deprive  the  President  of  powers  which  by  all 
means  should  remain  vested  in  the  Executive.  And  much  as  we 
disagree  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  domestic  policies,  his  foreign  policies 
In  general  have  Impressed  us  as  being  sound. 


Neutrality  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20,  1939 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     NORTHERN     VIRGINIA     DAILY     OP 

JUNE  19,   1939 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  herewith  an  editorial  upon  the  subject 
of  neutrality  appearing  in  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily  of 
June  19,  1939: 

(Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily  of  June  19,  1939] 

NETDTRALITY   rK  CONGRESS 

Among  the  controversial  measures  scheduled  to  enliven  the  House 
sessions  perhaps  late  this  week  is  the  administration  blU  to  repeal 
the  arms  embargo  of  the  present  neutrality  law.  The  repeal  meas- 
ure was  offered  by  Representative  Sol  Bloom,  of  New  York,  and 
Is  designed  to  untie  the  hands  of  the  administration  with  respect 
to  the  shipment  of  war  materials  to  belligerents  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  abroad.  It  specifies  that  all  such  shipments  shall  be  on 
a  cash-and-carry  basis. 

The  neutrality  law  was  passed  at  the  behest  of  a  group  of  hys- 
terical peace  advocates,  who  set  up  a  clamor  tliroughout  the  Nation 
for  legislation  which  would  serve  to  isolate  this  country  from  the 
strife  and  war-scare  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  instead  of  oiaeratlng  to  Insure  our  neutrality,  it  really 
served  to  make  us  the  allies  of  nations  who  were  fighting  to  destroy 
the  world  s  democracy,  including  the  democracy  we  enjoy  in  this 
country. 

By  the  simple  expedient  of  fighting  an  undeclared  war,  a  nation 
can  have  free  access  to  our  war  supplies  without  running  afoul 
of  this  foolish  law.  Thus  we  have  supplied  a  large  part  of  the 
munitions  with  which  Japan  has  been  conducting  its  cruel  war  in 
China  We  helped  Franco  to  defeat  government  Spain.  And  in 
spite  of  our  horror  over  Italy's  seizures  of  Ethiopia  and  Germany's 
rape  of  Czechoslovakia,  we  helped  them  to  destroy  these  friendly 
little  nations. 

Our  present  neutrality  law  renders  us  Impotent  In  world  affairs 
without  serving  to  make  us  neutral.    We  are  not  neutral.    We  are 


Alien  Ownership  of  American  Securities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  StJN  OF  JUNE  20.  1839 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  here  an  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  20  for  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 

I  respectfully  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  the  very 
able  and  learned  chairman  of  the  securities  subcommittee 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Mr. 
Cole  of  Maryland.  And  in  connection  with  this  informa- 
tive editorial  I  call  attention  to  my  bill  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  beneficial  ownership  of  American  securities  held 
by  nonresident  aliens  and  request  active  consideration  of 
that  measure. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  20,  1939 J 

FOREIGN     INVESTMENTS 

The  Etepartment  of  Commerce  has  just  made  public  its  report 
on  foreign  investments  in  the  United"  States  dtu-ing  1938.  The 
year  shewed  another  considerable  Increase  in  the  value  of  these  in- 
vestments, which  now  strike  a  total  of  $7,883,000,000.  The  record  for 
the  past  5  years,  which  probably  reflects  In  large  part  the  growing 
disturbance- in  European  economic  and  political  conditions,  is  a 
striking  one.  In  1934  foreign  long-  and  short-term  investments 
stood  at  $4,971,000,000.  In  1935  they  rose  to  $6,329,000,000.  and  in 
1936  to  $7,638,000,000.  There  was  a  slight  decline  in  1937,  when 
the  total  dropped  to  $7,036,000,000,  but  the  increase  of  $847,000,000 
last  year  Jumped  1938  up  above  even  the  1936  figure.  A  part  of 
the  recent  increase  Is  explicable  In  terms  cf  the  24-percent  rise 
in  the  market  values  of  common  stocks  held  by  foreign  investors. 

Of  the  full  sum,  long-term  investments  represented  $5,690,000,000. 
It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  long-term  invest- 
ments have  increased  since  1935  by  $537,000,000,  the  short-term 
ftmds  have  Increased  by  $973,000,000.  In  1935  these  short-term 
holdings  comprised  about  19  percent  of  the  total,  whUe  In  1938 
they  rose  to  about  25  percent  of  the  total. 

During  the  twenties  this  country  was  a  net  exporter  cf  Invest- 
ment capital,  but  since  1931  it  has  become  an  importer,  with  the 
Inflow  of  repatriated  American  funds  and  of  foreign  Investments 
becoming  substantially  greater  with  every  year  since  Hitler's  rite 
to  power  In  Germany  produced  a  state  of  chronic  political  crisis 
on  the  Continent.  Naturally  this  condition  has  given  rise  to  many 
questions,  and  the  one  most  frequently  asked  Is  what  would  hap- 
pen if  there  was  some  sudden  vrithdrawal  of  foreign  funds.  Ob- 
viously, if  any  large  part  of  alien  capital,  now  amounting  to  nearly 
eight  billions,  were  withdrawn  the  credit  structure  and  businesa 
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•ctlvtty  of  the  country  would  experience  a  shock  of  major  pro-  f 
J^rtions  But  this  sharp  withdrawal  would  be  likely  to  occur  only 
In  the  event  of  a  sudden  and  complete  restoration  of  conflcence  all 
ovtr  Europe— a  conilnnency  which  at  this  moment  does  not  seem 
probable  m  any  degree:  cr  in  the  event  of  a  wnr.  And  while  , 
mcmon^  of  the  rush  of  European  Investors  In  1914  to  liquidate 
their  American  holdmgs  are  still  fresh,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  another  general  war  In  a  world  so  different  politically. 
Economically,  and  technically  from  the  world  of  1914  would  exactly 
repeat  that  experience  any  more  than  it  would  exactly  repeat  the 
diplomatic  and  military  experiences  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  , 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increasing  flight  of  foreign  capital  to 
America  either  out  of  fear  of  European  Insecurity  or  out  of  hope 
of  profltlnK  by  industrial  expansion  here,  creates  problems  which 
will  become  more  pressing  as-  and  if— the  process  continues.  But 
these  problems  seem  at  presrnt  to  relate  more  to  the  effects  of  the 
Influx  than  results  of  a  hjixithetlcal  full-scale  liquidation. 


The  Proposed  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National 
,  Park— Its  Critics  Answered  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

1  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1939 
Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  high  Sierras  which 
rim  on  the  east  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California 
lies  one  of  the  greatest  scenic  region.s.  Its  majestic  grandeur 
is  not  exceeded  in  magnificence  anywhere  else  on  earth.  On 
every  side  are  to  be  observed  towering  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, precipitous  granite  cliffs,  peaceful  meadows,  mirror- 
like pools,  gigantic  trees  of  great  antiquity,  some  of  them  over 
2.000  years  old  when  the  Christ  was  born  20  centuries  ago. 
One  stands  appalled  when  he  contemplates  the  wonder  of 

It  all.  .  ^^ 

In  order  that  the  beauties  of  the  hiph  mountains  might 
be  made  accessible  to  the  restless,  wandering,  pleasure-seek- 
ing people  of  the  world  under  the  most  attractive  and  alluring 
circum-stanccs;  in  order  that  this  wondrous  region  of  scenic 
marvels  may  be  preserved  in  Its  natural  wilderness  state  by 
those  most  skilled  in  mountain  recreational  management.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  create  in  honor  of  the  father  of  all 
national  parks  a  new  national  park,  to  be  known  as  the  John 
Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park— a  park  that  wUl  include 
the  wondrous  mountain  area  that  I  have  just  described. 

There  is  not  one  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  visited 
this  incomparable  wilderness  but  who  Is  free  to  admit  that  the 
region  is  of  national-park  caliber.  No  one  has  arisen  among 
us  to  question  the  beauties  of  its  meadows  and  the  awe- 
inspiring  character  of  its  towering  granite  fliffs.  But,  strange 
as  It  may  seem,  a  few.  for  reasons  which  surpass  understand- 
ing, are  constrained  to  oppose  the  conference  of  national- 
park  status  upon  this  admittedly  marvelous  scenic  area.  In 
their  zeal  to  prevent  this  progressive  st?p  from  being  taken, 
arguments  have  been  advanced  by  these  unreasoning  recal- 
citrants which  are  quite  unworthy  of  serious  consideration, 
arguments  which  fool  none  but  the  uninformed. 

Because  there  may  be  some  that  are  not  fully  informed  in 
respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  the 
John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  or  in  respect  to 
the  facts  surrounding  this  legislative  proposal,  some  who 
might  have  become  confused  by  the  fallacies  that  have  been 
uttered,  by  the  absurdities  that  have  been  paraded,  I  will, 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  Chair,  address  myself  for  the  next 
few  moments  to  a  few  of  them  in  order  that  the  petty  char- 
acter of  the  fight  against  the  passage  of  this  most  beneficent 
legislation  may  be  made  manifest. 

PASK  cmEATtOJ*   WILL  WOT  LOCK  UP  AMTTHINO 

The  argument  that  Is  most  frequently  used  against  the 
creation  of  the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park  Is 
that  the  legislation  "will  lock  up  for  all  time  to  come" 
natural  resources  of  great  value  to  the  people.  In  the  light 
of  demonstrable  facU,  oolbing  could  be  further  from  the 
tnuii. 


A  complete  answer  to  this  ridiculous  and  oft-repeated 
groimd  of  objection  can  be  found  in  two  examples  to  the 
contrary  effect. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  was  created  by  law  many, 
many  years  ago.  Just  a  few  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
city  of  San  Piancisco  began  to  feel  the  need  of  new  sources 
of  water  and  power.  Investigation  developed  that  the  best 
place  in  the  State  of  California  where  water  could  be  stored 
and  pov.'er  developed  to  supply  the  mimicipal  needs  of  that 
great  metropolis  was  at  Hetch  Hetchy.  a  dam  site  entirely 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 

So  the  Congress,  at  the  behest  of  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, promptly  enacted  legislation  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Dam.  the  creation  of  Hetch 
Hetchy  Lake,  the  installation  of  power-generating  machin- 
ery, and  the  building  of  aqueducts  and  transmission  lines, 
all  within  the  boundaries  of  Yosemite  National  Park. 

Hetch  Hetchy  had  not  been  locked  up  by  the  creation  of 
Yosemite  National  Park. 

As  an  indication  that  the  policy  of  the  Congress  has  not 
changed  in  years  more  recent,  only  last  year  legislation  was 
enacted  which  authorized  the  construction  within  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  of  a  great  irrigation  and  reclamation 
project. 

The  reclamation  and  irrigation  resources  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  were  not  "locked  up"  by  the  previous  legislation 
authorizing  the  creation  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park. 

These  two  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  minds 
of  everybody  save  those  blinded  by  prejudice  that  the  creation 
of  national  parks  does  not  permanently  '"lock  up"  any  nat- 
ural resources  or  prevent  the  same  or  any  succeeding  Congress 
from  directing  their  development  in  subsequent  legislation. 
The  argument  is  simply  absurd. 

FINANCIAL    LOSS   TO    COUNTIES    INSIGNIFICANT 

Because  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  require  the 
National  Forest  Service,  the  governmental  agency  now  in 
charge  of  the  area  embraced  within  the  proposed  park  bound- 
aries, to  remit  25  percent  of  all  of  the  moneys  collected  from 
persons  allowed  to  exploit  public  lands  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service,  the  air  is  filled  with  the  alarming  news  that 
Fresno  and  Tulare  Counties,  the  counties  in  this  instance 
entitled  to  share  therein,  will  lose  a  tidy  sum  if  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  proposed  park  area  is  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

The  already  overburdened  taxpayer  naturally  lends  an 
attentive  ear  to  charges  of  this  kind.  So  the  charge  has  been 
iterated  and  reiterated  until  it  palls  on  the  ear.  Even  the 
nights  have  been  made  hideous  by  this  play  on  our  fears. 

But  Chief  Forester  F.  A.  Silcox,  whUe  appearing  as  a 
witness  in  support  of  the  bill  to  create  the  John  Muir-Kings 
Canyon  National  Park,  debunked  the  whole  idea  with  one  fell 
swoop. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Chief  Forester,  the 
total  collections  from  the  area  included  in  the  proposed 
John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park  boundaries  is  less 
than  $1,100  per  year. 

It  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that  if  the  proportion  due 
the  counties  entitled  to  participate  therein  is  divided  equally, 
Fresno  and  Tulare  Counties,  two  of  the  richest  agricultural 
counties  in  the  United  States,  will  each  stand  to  lose  about 
$125  per  year  if  national-park  status  is  conferred  upon  the 
area  under  discussion. 

If  we  tighten  oui-  belts.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  stand  that.  Especially  so.  if  we  will  but  bear  in  mind 
that  the  loss  will  be  offset  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  tourist  money,  money  that  will  be  attracted  to  the 
area  by  reason  of  the  added  prestige  which  national-park 
status  confers. 
Well,  another  mighty  argtmient  Is  exploded. 
LnrnrocK  gsazbui  pbotbctd 

Everyone  recognizes  the  Importance  of  the  livestock  In- 
dustry.   No  one  would  knowingly  do  anything  which  would 
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unnecessarily  harm  or  even  restrict  the  opportunities  of  any- 
one who  might  be  interested  in  following  this  important 
calling. 

As  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out,  the  grazers  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  grazing  their  cattle  and  sheep  within  the  pro- 
posed park  area  are  what  may  be  termed,  relatively  speaking, 
small  operators.  The  niunber  of  heads  that  they  have  grazed 
in  the  area  has  been  very  few  In  recent  years. 

But  the  Government  is  just  as  Interested  in  protecting 
the  investments  of  small  operators  as  it  is  the  great  oper- 
ators. A  provision  has  been  inserted  in  the  proposed  park 
bill  which  will  authorize  the  grazing  permittees  to  continue 
to  graze  within  the  new  park  as  long  as  they  desire  to 
renew  their  permits — for  life,  if  that  is  their  wish. 

So  no  livestock  grazer,  be  he  cattleman  or  sheepman,  will 
lose  anything  which  he  now  enjoys  by  reason  of  the  creation 
of  the  proposed  park  "for  the  enjoyment  of  all  of  the  people." 

On  the  contrary,  they  will  become  vested  with  life  permits, 
a  special  privilege  that  Is  enjoyed  by  few,  if  by  any  others 
at  all.  Instead  of  being  hurt,  the  grazers  are  tremendously 
benefited. 

Another  terrifying  argument  is  blasted.  The  grazers  will 
not  lose  anything. 

NOT  AN  IMPORTANT  GRAZING  AREA 

This  area  to  be  embraced  within  the  proposed  John  Muir- 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park  is  not  regarded  as  a  commer- 
cially usable  livestock-grazing  region.  But  a  hasty  consider- 
ation of  the  topography  of  this  rugged,  mountainous  area 
reveals  but  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys  and  precipitous 
mountain  cliffs.  These  circimistances,  coupled  with  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  ingression  and  egression,  has  discouraged 
the  periodic  attempts  of  the  distant  yesteryears  to  exploit  this 
highly  inaccessible  region,  to  the  end  that  today  the  use  of 
the  area  for  grazing  purposes  has  dwindled  into  insignificance. 

Yet  the  objectors  to  the  creation  of  the  park  scream  to  the 
heavens  that  a  great  grazing  area  will  be  forever  locked  up. 
Let  us  turn  the  searchlight  of  truth  upon  this  absurd  preten- 
sion. 

In  order  that  the  utter  unimportance  of  the  proposed  park 
area  may  be  emphasized  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  facts  and  figures  which  the  grazing  history  of  the  region 
reveals.  These  facts  and  figures  disclose  that  the  average 
number  of  sheep  that  have  been  grazed  in  the  proposed  park 
area  during  the  last  3  years  is  300.  Three  million  sheep 
were  slaughtered  in  California  in  1938. 

The  average  number  of  cattle  that  were  grazed  in  the  pro- 
posed park  area  during  the  last  3  years  is  987.  Over  1,250.000 
head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  California  last  year. 

The  importance  of  the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  proposed 
park  area  as  a  sheep-grazing  area  is  to  be  measured  in  the 
relation  of  300  sheep  grazed  in  the  proposed  park  area  to 
3.000,000  sheep  slaughtered  in  the  State  during  the  same 
period  of  time. 

The  importance  of  the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  proposed 
park  area  as  a  grazing  groimd  for  cattle  Is  to  be  measured 
in  the  relation  of  987  head  grazed  in  the  proposed  park  area 
to  1.250.000  head  slaughtered  in  the  State  last  year. 

With  the  rights  of  the  grazers  of  the  300  sheep  and  the  987 
cattle  to  continue  to  graze  their  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  area 
for  the  period  of  their  natural  lives  protected  and  preserved, 
how  unpersuasive  seems  the  frantic  cry  that  valuable  graz- 
ing rights  are  about  to  be  locked  up.    How  absurd  the  fear. 

Another  untenable  argument  is  shattered. 

risuiNc  oppoRTUNrriEs  will  be  phomotid 

In  order  to  gain  support  for  their  unreasoning  campaign 
of  obstruction,  the  opponents  of  the  proposal  to  create  a 
national  park  In  the  Kings  Canyon  area  have  conducted  an 
insideous  and  sustained  campaign  to  instill  fear  in  the  stout 
hearts  of  the  knights  of  the  rod  and  reel.  Into  the  ears 
of  the  fishermen  they  con.<?tantly  whisper  that  someway,  some- 
how something  will  be  taken  from  them  if  the  bill  creating 
the  new  park  becomes  a  law  though  what  that  something 
Is  Is  never  quite  fully  explained. 


So  absurd  is  the  suggestion  that  the  fishermen  stand  to 
lose  something  by  the  creation  of  the  John  Muir-Kings  Can- 
yon National  Park  that  little  time  need  be  expended  upon 
this  phase  of  the  instant  legislative  controversy. 

Bluntly  the  answer  to  this  shameless  canard  can  be  stated. 

Instead  of  restricting  the  privileges  and  opportunities  of 
fishermen,  the  National  Park  Service  lends  its  every  effort 
to  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  followers  of  old  Izaak  Walton  pursue  their  pisca- 
torial endeavors. 

Pishing  is  not  only  permitted  in  national  parks  but  it  is 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 

So  absurdly  untrue  is  the  whispered  suggestion  that  the 
privileges  of  the  fishermen  will  be  in  some  way,  somehow 
restricted  that  concerning  it  nothing  further  need  be  said. 

Such  arguments  blast  themselves. 

HUNTING    CONDITIONS    WILL    BE    IMPROVED 

In  their  frantic  efforts  to  arouse  further  opposition  to  the 
creation  of  the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park 
opponents  of  this  legislative  program  whisper  excitedly  into 
our  ears  that  a  most  enticing  and  very  promising  deer-shoot- 
ing area  will  be  forever  closed  to  the  sportsmen. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  how  enticing  a  shooting  area  is  this 
Kings  Canyon  country? 

The  average  kill  of  deer  for  the  last  3  years  has  been  less 
than  160  deer  per  year — 159,  to  be  exact. 

During  the  same  years  an  average  of  2,800  have  been  killed 
in  the  region  immediately  surrounding  the  proposed  park 
area. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  an  average  of  55,000  deer 
have  been  killed  in  the  State  at  large. 

The  impwrtance  of  the  area  as  a  deer-hunting  region  is  to 
be  measured  in  the  relation  of  159  killed  in  the  proposed  park 
area  to  2,800  killed  in  the  adjacent  Sequoia  and  Sierra  Na- 
tional Forests. 

The  importance  of  the  new  park  area  as  a  deer-hunting 
region  is  to  be  measured  in  the  relation  of  159  killed  in  the 
proposed  park  area  to  55,000  killed  in  the  State  at  large. 

The  reason  for  the  light  kill  in  the  proposed  park  area  ought 
to  be  apparent  on  first  consideration.  The  reason  is  the  same 
one  which  prevents  the  region  from  being  used  for  grazing. 
The  topography  of  this  rugged,  mountainous  area  simply  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  hunting  of  the  deer.  To  shoot  a  deer 
on  the  floor  of  a  valley  and  recover  the  carcass  three  or  five 
thousand  feet  up  on  the  side  of  a  mountainous  cliff  is  just  a 
little  too  strenuous  an  activity  for  the  man  who  journeys 
from  his  city  desk  in  search  of  sport.  There  are  too  many 
other  much  more  enticing  happy  hunting  grounds  within 
almost  a  stone's  throw  of  the  diflBcult  Kings  Canyon  region. 

And  those  that  would  shoot  in  this  most  rugged  and  in- 
accessible area  must  be  able  to  pay  well  for  their  sport.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  deer  cannot  be  taken  out  of  this  area 
for  less  than  $200  per  deer.  Yes;  it  might  be  termed  a  shoot- 
ing area,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  only  for  the  very  well-to-do.  For 
the  silk-stockinged  hunter,  with  his  entourage  of  packers, 
cooks,  camp  builders,  valets,  and  errand  boys,  it  is  indeed  a 
hunter's  paradise. 

But  for  the  ordinary  fellow  who  loves  the  chase  it  is  no  go. 

But  notwithstanding  the  small  kill,  the  area  is  nevertheless 
of  great  value  to  the  deer  hunter.  If  national-park  status  Is 
conferred  upon  the  region,  it  will  become  of  still  greater  value 
to  those  who  find  happiness  in  this  particular  sport.  As  a 
breeding  sanctuary,  the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National 
Park  will  provide  for  the  areas  just  beyond  its  boundaries, 
where  shooting  is  practical,  many  more  deer  than  can  now  be 
hunted  there. 

If  the  sportsmen  were  thinking  of  promoting  their  hunting 
opportunities,  they  would  be  for  the  creating  of  the  propoiied 
park.  It  is  on  that  side  of  the  issue  where  their  real  Interests 
Ue. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  irony  of  it  all  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
very  definite  fact  that,  whether  the  area  becomes  a  national 
park  or  whether  it  remains  In  the  national  forest,  shooting 
mxist  necessarily  be  curtailed  in  this  region  in  the  very  near 
future.    The  conservation  of  htunan  life  will  compel  the 
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promulgation  of  regulations  against  shooting  in  a  region  to 
which  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  bound  to  make  resort  in  the  days  shortly  to  come. 
With  the  opening  to  the  public  of  the  new  State  pnsoner- 
bu.lt  road  into  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  Kings  Canyon, 
whether  we  will  it  or  not.  millions  of  sightseers  will  be  lured 
into  this  marvelous  scenic  area  its  wcnderous  attractions  to 
behold.  Not  aU  of  them  will  be  mighty  hunters  or  famed 
mountain  climbers.  Most  of  them  will  be  just  ordinary  folks 
like  ourselves,  not  even  sturdy  athletes.  Many  of  them  will 
be  invalids,  sick  people  seeking  a  return  of  the  health  they 
have  lost  cr  the  heulth  that  they  have  never  known. 

It  is  not  a  park  for  Just  the  few  who  find  their  happiness 
alone  In  the  kill  that  we  would  create,  but  a  public  park,  as 
the  bill  specifically  provides,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  all  of  the  people.  Would  the  deer  hunters  withhold  from 
them  this  small  area? 

In  the  light  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  surrounding 
acres  upon  which  hunting  with  rifies  will  neither  be  curtailed 
or  Interfered  with  even  in  the  slightest  degree  the  asserting 
of  this  objf'ction  to  the  creation  of  the  John  Muir-Kings 
Canyon  National  Park  by  those  who  pride  themselves  in  their 
sport^mamhip  seems  to  the  casual  observer  just  a  wee  bit 
unsportsmanlike. 

At  the  most,  it  is  unworthy  of  protracted  consideration. 

PLENTY     or     NATIONAL-FOREST     LANDS    LEFT 

The  gross  area  of  the  national  forests  in  California  amounts 
to  25,042.762  acres,  a  tremendous  area,  indeed. 

The  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  if  created,  i 
will  take  from  this  colossal  national-forest  empire  the  com-  I 
paratively  Inconsequential  area  of  454.600  acres,  no  more.         ! 

But  a  hastily  penciled  calculation  discloses  that  the  entire 
area  of  the  proposed  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park, 
Including  the  present-day  General  Grant  National  Park,  rep- 
resents no  more  than  l^^j  percent  of  the  gross  national-forest 
area  of  California. 

In  the  face  of  these  undeniable  figaires.  it  brings,  sad  as  it  Is 
tc  relate,  to  the  eyes  of  even  those  of  stony  hearts,  tears  when 
one  hears  soms  of  the  objectors  to  the  national-park  program 
passionately  bewail  the  impending  loss  of  the  privilege  to 
camp.  fish.  hunt,  and  gambol  on  the  green  with  their  gun  and 
dog  under  the  conditions  to  be  found  only,  so  they  weeplngly 
proclaim,  within  the  confines  of  the  national  forests  of  this 
great  Western  State. 

With  24.588.162  acres  of  national-forest  lands  remaining  to 
their  use  if  the  national  park  is  created  upon  which  to  satiate 
m  the  fullest  their  hankering  for  the  open  air.  it  would  seem 
to  the  prosaic  and  dispassionately  practical  that  these  appre- 
hensive protestors  will  not  be  compelled  to  give  up  vacationing 
In  the  wilderness  of  our  California  mountains,  even  if  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst. 

With  so  many,  many  acres  of  national-forest  land  un- 
affected by  the  bill  to  create  the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon 
National  Park,  why  all  these  wails,  why  all  these  tears? 

THE  AKCUMTNTS  ARE  SHEER  BUNCOMBl 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  that  the  wilderness  will  be  pro- 
tected, no  natural  resources  will  be  lockea  up.  the  financial 
loss  to  the  two  richest  agricultural  counties  in  California  is 
insignificant,  the  livestock  grazers  are  protected,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  fishermen  are  promoted,  hunting  conditions  are 
Improved,  and  that  only  Pa  percent  of  the  national-forest 
acreage  in  California  will  be  transferred  to  the  National  Park 
Service  for  administrative  care  and  mountain  management. 

Pine  arguments,  indeed,  are  these.  They  are  so  inconse- 
quential, so  devoid  of  merit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  the  face  of  them  we  may  look  foP*'ard  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon 
National  Park  with  the  practically  unanimous  vote  of  the 
membership  of  this  honorable  body. 

The  bill  should  pass. 


The  Federal  Theater  Projects 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HEYWOOD  BROUN 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Concression.\l  Record,  I  include 
herewith  Heywood  Broun's  column  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record  for  June  20.  1939: 

It  Seems  to  Mk 
(By  Heywood   Broun) 

By  a  large  vote  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  has  voted  to  end  all  the  Federal  theater  projects  lmn:e- 
dlately  and  to  apply  the  same  harsh  treatment  to  the  other  art 
projects  within  a  few  weeks. 

When  the  British  burned  part  of  the  Capitol  in  1812  it  waa 
called  by  us  an  act  of  vandalism,  and  if  some  foreigner  In  the 
future  rained  bombs  upon  our  museums  and  libraries  we  would 
again  cry  out  that  this  was  a  war  on  culture.  But,  seemingly, 
men  elected  and  supposedly  responsible  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  willing  to  go  on  record  as  being  cruelly  con- 
temptuous of  the  aspirations  of  unrecognized  talent  in  this 
country. 

Any  Congres-sman  can  move  his  colleagues  to  tears  by  talking 
of  the  slaughter  of  little  pigs  under  the  New  Deal,  but  all  eyes 
were  dry  as  the  vote  rolled  through  to  let  the  undiscovered  writers, 
actors,  playwrights,  and  painters  starve  quietly  and  make  no  fu^ 
about  It. 

attenttve  to  success 

Seemingly,  the  fat  cats  of  the  House  regard  the  artl.st  as  some- 
body deserving  no  consideration  here  unless  be  Is  in  the  dough. 
Politicians  will  fawn  on  succe3.sful  authors  and  players  and  en- 
cumber them  with  compliments,  but  not  until  they  have  swum 
the  rapids  and  clambered  safely  on  the  shore.  That  point  of  view 
may  be  the  product  of  nothing  more  than  the  traditional  stupidity 
of  the  peanut  vendors  who  get  themselves  sent  to  Washington. 

But  It  Is  sheer  prevarication  for  Representative  Woodrum  of 
Virginia,  the  same  State  which  sired  Jefferson,  to  maintain  that 
professional  people  themselves  have  locked  upon  the  Govern- 
ments experiments  with  coolness  and  suspicion. 

Practically  all  the  book  publishers  have  gone  on  record  as  ex- 
pressing their  admiration  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  WTlters' 
projects.  The  newspaper  dramatic  critics  are  almost  a  unit  in 
their  praise  for  both  the  intentions  and  the  achievements  of  the 
Federal  theater.  And  allied  with  the  reviewers  are  m-any  mana- 
gers, such  as  Lee  Shubert,  Sam  H.  Harris,  and  George  Abbott. 
Equity  protests  against  this  cut.  Famous  names  of  radio,  screen, 
and  stage,  like  those  of  Helen  Hayes  and  Eddie  Cantor,  Join  in. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  amusement  world 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  cause. 

ARISE  AND  PROTEST 

In  every  crisis  of  America  they  are  caUed  upon  to  contribute  their 
services.  They  should  be  heard  now.  The  venom  and  envy  of 
short-weight  politicians  ought  to  be  smothered  by  the  volume  of 
protest  of  those  who  have  come  up  the  ranks  and  know  the  hard- 
ships as  well  as  the  fair  rewards  ot  the  theater.  Before  the  Senate 
comes  to  vote  on  this  death-sentence  bill  for  American  culture,  the 
allied  spokesmen  of  the  arts  ought  to  gather  in  Washington  and 
make  themselves  heard. 

No  more  vicious  and  deceptive  and  underhand  campaign  of  de- 
struction has  been  staged  In  our  National  Legislature.  It  has  been 
camouflaged  as  a  drive  on  communism  In  fplte  of  the  fact  that 
possibly  the  most  successful  of  all  the  Federal  projects  was  Pro- 
logue to  Glory,  an  excellent  chronicle  alx>ut  the  life  of  young 
Lincoln.  And  there  was  as  well  the  superb  Negro  ca«t  in  the  "fcwiug  ' 
Mikado. 

"rotTCATINC"   CONGRESS 

It  Is  not  Impossible  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  In  Washington 
have  been  so  busy  mending  fences  that  they  may  actually  go  along 
with  CurroN  A.  Woodrum.  It  Is  not  beyond  conception  that  a  few 
are  under  the  Impression  that  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  Induced 
to  kid  the  divinity  of  the  Japanese  Emperor  through  the  Soviet 
suggestion  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  a  flank  attack  upon  the 
Fascist   axis.     The   ta^k  of   educating   Congressmen   is   not   to  be 
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done  In  •  day  or  a  week.    But  at  least  a  committee  of  such  out-    ( 
standing  names  could  be  mustered  that  even  the  moat  blatant  of 
the  men  with  du-ks  could  be  made  to  listen. 

It  Is  time  for  another  Marc  Antony  to  show  Just  where  the  en- 
vious daggers  were  thrust.  The  United  States  Is  Just  as  strong  as 
Its  strongest  links.  When  people  like  Cantor  and  Helen  Hayes  and 
George  Abbott  and  Ethel  Waters  demand  a  right  to  be  heard.  It  is 
time  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre.srntatives  to  listen  to  their 
betters.  Who  do  these  men  of  brief  authority  think  they  are? 
It  Is  true  they  were  elected,  but  only  as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple and  not  ae  owners  and  landlords  of  this  country. 


Taxing  Uncle  Sam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20. 1939 


Canal  from  Beaver,  Pa^  to  Lake  Erie 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    DULUTH    NEWS-TRIBUNE    OP    JUNE 

5,    1939 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Duluth  News-Tribime  of  June  5,  1939,  on  the  subject  of 
taxing  Uncle  Sam: 

(From  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  of  June  5.  1939] 

TAXING  tJNCLK  SAM 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  big  landowner,  but  he  is  not  a  big  taxpayer. 
Government-owned  lands  are  not  subject  to  taxation.  When  the 
Federal  Government  acquires,  say,  a  third  of  the  land  In  a  county, 
the  owners  of  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  land  must  bear  the  cost 
of  local  and  county  government  and  their  share  of  State  govern- 
ment. This  has  caused  a  serious  situation  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

All  residents  of  northern  Minnesota,  northern  Wisconsin,  and 
upper  Michigan,  taxpayers  especially,  should  be  Interested  In  the 
Colmer-Harrlson  bills  now  before  Congress.  These  are  designed  to 
cope  with  this  problem  by  providing  for  payment  of  Federal  money 
to  counties  to  compensate.  In  part  at  least,  for  their  loss  of  tax 
revenues  through  Federal  ownership  of  lands.  Representative 
PrrTENGER  has  given  these  bills  persistent  support. 

Under  the  present  laws  counties  get  25  percent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  timber  and  other  assets  sold  by  the  Ftorest  Service 
from  these  lands.  In  another  generation  this  will  be  ample  com- 
pensation, but  Just  now  It  Is  a  small  sum  In  most  counties. 

The  Colmer-Harrlson  bills  would  guarantee  to  the  counties  pay- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  each  year  of  3  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  Federal  lands  within  the  counties.  In  time  the  sals 
of  timber  and  other  things  wiU  supply  a  big  part  of  this,  but  for 
the  present  this  help  is  needed  to  compensate  the  counties  for  their 
loss  of  taxes. 

In  this  country  there  are  100  congressional  districts  which  would 
be  affected  by  this.  More  than  a  third  of  the  gross  acres  in  those 
districts  are  now  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  counties 
in  which  this  land  is  located  would  "-e  guaranteed  about  $1,870,000 
a  year,  Federal  money  making  up  the  balance  between  timber  sales 
and  other  receipts  and  this  flgtue. 

Under  this  plan  four  counties  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Minne- 
sota would  get  about  $84,000  a  year  where  the  four — Cook.  Lake, 
St.  Louis,  and  Itasca— now  get  about  $7,000  a  year.  Tlie  Twelfth 
Congressional  District  in  Michigan,  six  counties  participating, 
would  divide  about  $63,500  a  year.  The  Tenth  Wisconsin  District 
would  split  about  $43,500  and  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  District  about 
$35,445  a  year. 

Federal  forests  are  naturally  In  sections  where  the  land  is  not 
very  valuable.  As  a  result,  under  the  present  conditions,  the  tax- 
payers in  the  poorest  counties  In  many  States  are  expected  to  pay 
an  Important  part  of  the  bUl  for  a  Federal -forest  program  which 
will  benefit  the  whole  country.  The  Colmer-Harrlson  bills  would 
correct  that  bit  of  Injustice.  These  bills  would  also  be  a  protec- 
tion for  those  who  live  In  thinly  settled  sections  of  the  country, 
or  depend  upon  property  there  for  their  living.  People  who  live 
in  great  cities  are  likely  to  favor  all  sorts  of  restrictions  up>on  the 
development  of  land  and  the  acquisition  of  vast  areas  by  the 
Government  but  to  be  less  enthusiastic  about  paying  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  local  government  In  such  localities. 
These  bUls  are  designed  to  spread  the  burden  fairly. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  PITCAIRN    (PA.)    BOARD  OP  TRADE 


Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution: 

The  PrrcAuiN  Board  or  Trade. 

Pitcaim,  Pa.,  June  13.  1939. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THE  PrTCAIRN  BOARD   OF  TRADE 

Whereas  the  proposed  construction  of  a  canal  from  Beaver.  Pa., 
to  Lake  Erie  is  an  unsound  business  proposition  because  there  is 
not  a  definite  need  for  It; 

Whereas  the  tax-constructed  and  tax-maintained  canal  would  be 
unfair  competition  with  the  present  tax-paying  private  enterprise; 

Whereas  $240,000,000  of  an  expenditure  of  the  people's  money  is 
excessive  because  the  canal  would  ser'e  only  a  few  Industries; 

Whereas  the  canal  would  be  Inoperative  during  the  winter 
months; 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  canal  would  eliminate  some 
8.000  to  10.000  railroad  employees  in  Allegheny  County:  Therefor© 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Pitcaim  Board  of  Trade  through  its  board  of 
directors  and  officers.  That  they  go  on  record  as  unanimously 
opposing  the  construction  of  the  proposed  canal  from  Beaver.  Pa., 
to  Lake  Erie.  In  whole  or  In  part,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  Hon.  James  J.  Davis.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  In 
United  States  Congress,  and  Hon  John  McDowell,  Representative 
in  United  States  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  K.  Lang, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 
Wm.  Skiles. 
Charles  R.  Decker. 


The  American  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  HAWICS,  JR.,  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio  at  Madison,  Wis.: 

Wisconsin  farmers,  workers,  businessmen,  and  manufacturers  are 
today  deeply  concerned  over  the  foreign-trade  policy  of  our  country. 
During  this  session  of  Congress  much  has  been  said,  pro  and  con, 
regarding  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration, and  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  effect  of  these 
trade  agreements  on  the  American  standard  of  living. 

It  isn't  very  diflScult  to  recall  the  days  when  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  In  regard  to  foreign  trade  was  one  of  protection.  I 
believe  It  Is  a  perfectly  honest  statement  to  say  that  our  country 
became  wealthy  and  powerful  under  a  system  of  protection  which 
dates  back  to  the  days  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  As  compared  to  the 
few  periods  of  free  trade,  the  days  when  our  markets  were  pro- 
tected, when  our  labor  standards  were  reaching  new  heights,  and  we 
had  a  steady  IndiLstrlal  p-owth.  the  days  of  protection  stand  out  as 
a  shining  example  of  the  course  we  should  follow  In  the  future. 

However,  in  the  few  minutes  I  have  today  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  tied  up  with  the  success  of  a  policy  of  protection  during 
those   years   of  prograss   was   the   fact   that   we   had   the    largest 
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free-trade  area  In  the  world  tn  whlrh  to  develop  Industrial  and 
eccnomlc  efflriencv  nght  within  our  own  borders. 

ST^mVrth^Unfte?  staters' J^me  ?he  greatest  free-tT.de  arna 
fn'^he'  woMd'^'It  was  this  advantage  which  permitted  the  rnnld 
i^ttlement  and  development  of  the  country.  •  •  *  As  a  matter 
rrVacT  tie  absence  cf  internal -trade  restrictions  has  been  one  ol 

"^LSrnrfhrdIvs^^e°"dfi"n^X^^^^^  between  States;  a.d 

th^Sice  ^  the  past  of  restrictive  laws  between  States  enabled 
{he  gjTa?  mdustrle.s  of  our  country  to  develop  ^in«;f -P^°^y/t'°" 
ti^hnlaue  which  has  buUded  a  tremendous  market  within  our  own 
^undarTes  The  existence  of  this  --»^et  hasjustifled  the  Jjuge 
«pendltur«j  for  capital  and  plant  neccs.sary  to  bring  about  econ 
omies  in  production  such  as  to  give  many  common  laborers  an 
nutomobile  in  which  to  drive  to  work.  The  existence  of  these 
?ree  market.  Within  our  own  country  has  made  possible  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  at  wages  unparalleled  in  the  world 

It  has  betn  pointed  out  that  In  recent  years  over  rOOO  State  laws 
have  bwn  passed  that  deny  complete  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
sfates  These  laws  are  trade  barriers.  They  fall  under  various 
claSflcations.  such  as  licenses,  taxes,  quarantine  regulations,  ports 
of  entry  restrictions  on  movements  of  people,  restrictions  on  the 
prac?ic7  of  certain  trades  and  professions,  and  restrictions  on  pur- 
Chase  sjSe  transportation,  and  use  of  commodities  and  serv^ces^ 
No  State  can  enact  restrictive  laws  and  regulations,  whether  direct 
or   indirect,   aimed   at   its  sister  States  without   incurring   almost 

^''in 'order't^btaln  the  benefit  of  a  full  and  free  exchange  of 
commodities  between  States  these  State  laws  must  be  repealed^ 
It  l^n•t  difficult  to  .'.ee  how  contradictory  we  have  been  during  the..e 
later  vears  The  Federal  Government,  particularly  the  present  ad- 
ministration, has  developed  the  principle  of  free  trade  under  recipro- 
S  agreements  to  a  point  never  before  dreamed  of  In  this  country. 
During  the  period  that  this  free  trade  between  nations  has  been 
developing  our  own  States  have  gone  into  a  program  of  restricted 
trade  between  themselves  that  is  destroying  our  home  market^ 

I  believe  that  this  interstate  restrictive  policy  has  been  developed 
as  a  blind  defense  against  the  much  broader  free-trade  policy  of  the 
•dmlnlstratlon  We  have  adopted  a  good-neighbor  Pol'^y  between 
nations,  but  have  at  the  same  time  become  anything  but  good 
neighbors  among  our-elves  As  1  have  previously  pouited  out.  a 
roc^-nelghbor  pSllcy  should  work  both  ways.  U  we  neglect  to  be 
lood  neighbors  to  our  own  people  we  cannot  be  successful  as  good 
nelffhbcrs  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  tw^^^  «♦ 

1  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  a  lot  of  flgtu-es.  because  those  of 
vou  who  wish  to  study  more  closely  the  import  and  export  position 
ot  our  country  today  can  obtain  this  information  by  writing  to  me 

*°I^^^eW^want  to  point  out  that  since  January  1  of  this  year  Im- 
ports^ of  foreign  agricultural  products  have  increased  by  leaps  and 
hniinds  over  the  same  period  1  year  ago  .^     ,  . 

Thrs^d  stc?5  of  reciprocity  as  administered  by  the  New  Deal  is 
too  deeolv  impressed  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  cf  every  Wiscon«M,n 
mi^n?or  me  to  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  further  cletall  The 
farm  program  of  this  administration  Ls  not  a  program  at  all.  but  a 
ternbfe  experiment  with  human  and  property  values  Those  agri- 
cultural activities  which  have  received  the  greatest  benefits  of 
Sleral  patronage  and  Federal  subsidy  during  the  past  6  years  are 
^amos^t  deplorable  condition.  In  order  that  the  admlnisti-a  ion 
mav  completely  pi^uperize  agriculture  they  are  constantly  making 
J^^temptT  to  subsidize  other  fields  of  agricultural  activity.  If  our 
farmers  know  anything,  they  know  that  the  Triple  A  cannot  succeed 
i^f^fhltthev  can  "ever  again  be  prosperous  until  this  huge  experi- 
meluhas'Slen  junked  am,  we  have  returned  to  sound  agriculture 
and  sound  economic  policies.  ^   „.   ..        » 

If  I  were  to  develop  a  farm  program  for  the  United  States  I 
would  Ttart  out  first  by  canceling  the  so-called  good-neighbor 
)^?nroral -trade  a-reements  I  would  next  break  up  the  Triple  A 
ani^^eturn  fa^m'-adminlstration  to  the  farm,  instead  of  having 
U  here  in  Washington  under  a  bunch  of  crackpot  theorists. 

ThrcuSh^e  full  force  of  farm  and  business  organisations  I 
woS5  make  the  politicians  in  the  various  States  repeal  the  laws 
rhat  are  restricting  free  trade  between  our  Slates.  I  would  Im- 
rJ^lately  4t  up  fSrel^  trade  barriers  to  protect  the  farmer,  the 
worker  and  the  businessman,  and  give  each  and  every  one  of 
ThJui  ;  chance  to  make  a   living  on  the  American  standard,  the 

Greatest  standard  of  living  In  the  world.  

Bv  initiating  a  pros;ram  of  this  kind  we  would  almost  Immedl- 
atfll  Vncrease  the  purchasing  power  within  our  own  boundaries, 
fher^eby  tre^endouriv  increasing  the  demand  for  cheese  butter, 
cofn  and  wheat,  and  other  American  products.  We  would  again 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  greatest  purchasing  power  In  this  coun- 
try the  American  farmer,  his  buying  power,  from  whence  aU 
crosperity  in  this  country  must  begin.  ,      ,    .  ,      „,„, 

U^ms  to  me  that  we  have  had  about  all  of  the  experimental 
programs  that  we  can  stand  for  at  least  another  generation  and 
I  an?sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  protection  of  the 
Ai^erlcan  market  for  the  American  people  Is  a  pretty  sound  policy 
on  wh  rh  to  be^ln  our  road  back  to  recovery  and  pro.sperity. 

To  follow  the  pattern  of  the  New  Deal  during  the  last  6  years  is 
to  watch  the  development  of  one  experiment  after  another.  And 
t^Iy  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  which  I  am  your  elected 
rSreaentatlve  is  being  presented  with  even  more  rtdlculous 
schemes  and  experlmenW  than  we  have  ever  had  In  the  past. 


Because  of  the  failure  of  their  111 -thought-out  legislation  of  the 

°T,f«'"lo„'i'Ta'4'?Mr'only  progr.m  has  been  on.  ot  spending. 

nf  this  country  is  nothing  for  us  to  worry  about.  They  have  tna 
unmitigated  gill  to  imply  in  their  fireside  chats  and  through  other 
nub  Icltv  mediums  that  we  will  never  be  forced  to  pay  our  debts 
^hil  a  fiS  coZieutary  upon  the  moral  standards  they  have  sunk 

^°i  do  not  believe  that  the  American  public  is  going  to  permit  such 
a  rotten  philosophy  of  government  to  continue  much  longer  The 
countries  that  have  repudiated  their  debts  in  the  past  have  not  only 
Lst  their  credit  standing  in  the  world  but  have  lost  the  respect 

''wrcannorcontlnue  these  experiments  of  the  New  Deal  and 
maintain  our  self-respect.  We  are  a  nation  of  free  people  and  have 
rpnrhed  these  heights  because  we  have  been  free, 
'we  should  start^n  immediately  on  a  good-neighbor  program  that 
is  an  honest  program.  We  muat  stop  playing  politics  with  our 
Economics  as  weS^s  with  our  citizens.  We  should  have  less  gov- 
Irnmrntm  business  and  more  business  In  government.  We  shou  d 
allTssume  our  normal  responsibilities  toward  our  Government  and 
maklThe  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule  work  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  our  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  values. 


Proposed  Expansion  of  Military  Air  Force 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1939 
Mr  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  comment  rather 
briefly  upon  >he  supplemental  military  appropriation  bill  for 
1940  which  measure  has  been  reported  to  the  House  and 
which  primarily  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  Executive  sent  to  Congress  some 
months  ago  calling  for  an  augmentation  or  expansion  of  our 
Air  Corps. 

While  there  is  included  in  the  measure  appropriations  for 
increase  of  our  garrison  and  seacoast  defenses  in  Panama,  as 
well  as  funds  for  educational  orders  with  industry,  the  bulk 
of  the  appropriations  carry  out  the  authorization  made  by 
Congress  during  this  session  for  an  increase  in  the  aviation 
forces  of  our  Army.    The  measure  appropriates  funds  not 
only  for  the  purchase  of  an  increased  number  of  planes,  bring- 
ing up  our  strength  of  military  planes  to  5.500.  but  also  calls 
for  an  increase  in  personnel,  materiel,  and  equipment,  air 
bases,  and  quarters  necessary  for  thio  increased  program. 
The  total  cost  of  this  expansion  of  the  Air  Corps  is  estimated 
at  $300,000,000.  of  which  $50,000,000  has  already  been  appro- 
priated in  the  R?gular  Army  appropriation  bill  for  1940.    The 
program  as  submitted,  as  stated  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
others  in  authority,  would  be  a  well-balanced  program  cover- 
ing this  activity,  but  as  might  be  expected,  such  increase 
will  amount  to  an  increased  annual  maintenance  charge  in 
the  future  for  the  Air  Corps  alone  of  from  $250,000,000  to 
$300,000,000.  and  further  will  bring  our  total  appropriations 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress  for  national  defense, 
including  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  up  to  the  appalling  figure 
of  nearly  $2,000,000,000. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  expansion  program  are  pri- 
marily becau.se  of  the  political  unrest  existing  throughout  the 
world  today  and  the  avowed  policy  of  our  administration  of 
protecting  the  Western  Hemisphere;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
reiteration  of  our  time-honored  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  in- 
creased development  and  use  of  aircraft  in  military  activities. 
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Undoubtedly  these  reasons  are  fundamentally  and  basically 
correct,  but  there  are  certain  objections  to  the  program  as 
submitted,  which  I  think  should  be  carefully  considered 
before  the  plan  is  adopted. 

We  all  realize  that  the  production  of  aircraft  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  short  time.  but.  according  to  experience 
and  testimony  given  our  committee,  talies  from  18  to  24 
months,  depending  somewhat  on  the  type  and  size  of  orders 
given  industry.  Today  industry  is  suffering  from  lack  of 
orders,  and  consequently  the  production  which  might  be  de- 
sired or  is  essential  in  time  of  emergency  is  dependent  in  part 
upon  the  condition  in  industry  and  its  ability  through  its 
trained  personnel  and  understanding  of  requirements  to 
promptly  meet  specifications  and  plans  submitted. 

Testimony  submitted  by  both  industrial  and  military  ex- 
perts to  the  subcommittee  studying  this  program  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  has  lost  its  prcud  position  as 
leader  in  aircraft  development  which  it  held  up  to  a  few 
years  ago.  These  experts  agree  that  we  are  from  3  to  5  years 
behind  foreign  powers  in  the  field  of  aircraft  development  and 
production.  In  other  words,  what  we  term  up-to-date  planes 
today  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  foreign  make  from  a 
military  standpoint.  Throughout  the  hearings  before  our 
committee  great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that  our 
efforts  should  be  in  the  direction  of  development  of  quality 
Instead  of  quantity  production.  Only  through  increased  re- 
search and  development  activities  can  we  hope  to  regain  the 
position  we  formerly  held  in  the  air  and  to  successfully  cope 
with  the  planes  of  foreign  nations. 

To  meet  this  situation  we  have  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress  appropriated,  and  with  action  on  this  present 
measure  will  have  appropriated,  a  sum  total  of  $10,000,000 
for  research  and  development  by  the  Air  Corps.  In  addition, 
through  the  educational  orders,  there  has  been  provided  an 
item  for  aircraft  manufacturers.  In  other  words,  your  com- 
mittee is  taking  steps  toward  stimulating  research  not  only  by 
governmental  agencies  but  among  industry  itself. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  foreign  nations  are  far 
ahead  of  us  in  the  development  of  military  planes  and  that  we 
are  endeavoring  through  research  and  development  to  match 
their  pace,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  we  ought  to 
plunge  into  wholesale  purchase  of  planes  based  on  our  present 
inferior  designs  in  order  to  bring  the  number  of  planes  up  to 
our  full  quota  of  5,500  or  whether  it  is  not  more  logical  and 
more  practical,  as  well  as  less  expensive,  to  produce  a  certain 
number  of  planes  per  year.  The  latter  plan  would  give  us  the 
benefit  of  improvements  each  year,  would  allow  manufac- 
turers to  proceed  on  a  fairly  even  keel,  and  without  necessity 
of  expansion  one  year  and  no  contracts  the  following  year. 
Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  industry  knows  that  with 
a  wide  fluctuation  of  production  it  means  carrying  facilities 
required  in  heavy  years  over  the  lean  years  and  is  expensive 
to  the  manufacturer,  who  must  write  some  of  this  increased 
cost  Into  his  prices  to  the  Government. 

Apparently  influenced  by  a  desire  to  spend  immediately, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  present  "spending  for  recovery"  pro- 
gram, recommendations  have  been  made  to  Congress  by  the 
Chief  Executive  and  the  Budget  Director  for  immediate  ex- 
pansion through  purchase  of  a  sufficient  number  of  military 
planes  to  bring  our  full  quota  up  to  5.500  during  the  next  2 
years.  This  means  placing  orders  in  the  near  future  for  ap- 
proximately 3,000  planes  to  be  delivered  during  the  next  2 
years.  Upon  delivery  we  will  find  ourselves  equipped  with 
numbers  of  planes,  but  very  inferior  in  performance  and 
design.  If  we  are  building  on  solid  ground,  we  will  not  over- 
look quality  for  quantity.  Merely  the  mention  that  we  have 
our  full  complement  of  planes  will  not  awe  those  nations 
already  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  that  their  planes  can 
outmaneuver  our  best  planes  and  that  their  equipment  is 
fast  enough  to  strike  and  get  away.  Performance  is  the  key 
to  successful  combat. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  strenuously  opposed  to  the  whole- 
sale ordering  of  inferior  planes  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  our  quota.  We  must  become  practical  if  we  are  to 
keep  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  ought  above  all 
tilings  to  stagger  our  purchases  of  planes  over  the  next  3  or 


4  years,  during  which  time  we  will  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  such  developments  as  will  result  from  an  expanded  re- 
search program.  By  this  method  we  will  in  a  year  or  two 
additional  time  have  reached  our  full  complement  of  planes, 
and  they  should  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  aircraft  of 
other  nations.  The  benefit  of  such  a  program  Is  apparent, 
not  only  from  a  development  and  efficiency  standpoint,  but 
because,  through  staggering  procurement,  we  will  have  a  more 
balanced  production  propram  on  which  the  aircraft  industry 
will  be  continually  working  due  to  necessary  replacements. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  our  present  economic  situation  is 
that  the  requirements  upon  industry  are  such  that  for  self- 
preservation  it  must  operate  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with  wide 
fluctuation  of  production  and  improvements  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  cuiTent  orders.  The  plan  for  wholesale  purchase 
of  inferior  planes  during  the  next  2  years  is  the  result  of 
the  same  reasoning  which  today  is  holding  back  industry  in 
general.  It  will  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  aircraft  industry 
and  the  Government  will  be  paying  more  for  planes  than 
would  be  the  case  if  we  proceeded  along  practical  lines  and 
purchased  approximately  1,000  to  1,500  planes  per  year, 
through  which  method  we  could  continually  reestablish  the 
superiority  of  our  air  force  by  taking  advantage  of  the  latest 
developments. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  appropriates  sufficient  funds  to  bring  the  number  of 
planes  up  to  the  full  quota  of  5,500.  At  the  same  time  the 
bill  provides  that  a  sufficient  number  of  planes  shall  be  pur- 
chased to  bring  the  total  up  to  approximately  4,300,  and  that 
decision  as  to  contracting  for  the  additional  1,200  planes  to 
complete  the  authorized  quota  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  President,  dependent  upon  his  judgment  as  to  military 
necessity.  This  provision  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  subter- 
fuge. It  is  absolutely  meaningless  inasmuch  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  recommended  that  we  immediately  enter 
contracts  to  complete  the  full  quota  of  5,500  planes. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1940  we 
will  have  the  full  complement  of  2,320  military  planes,  as 
called  for  by  the  Baker  Board.  It  would  certainly  be  prefer- 
able under  existing  conditions  to  authorize  the  purchase  of 
from  1,000  to  1,500  planes  per  year  during  the  next  4  years, 
gradually  building  to  our  full  quota  and  taking  care  of  re- 
placements. The  proposed  program  of  the  Air  Corps  calls  for 
3,300  planes  of  military  value  with  a  rotating  reserve  of  40 
percent.  Heretofore  the  Air  Corps  has  operated  on  a  12  Vi- 
percent  reserve. 

At  the  time  Congress  enacted  the  legislation  authorizing 
this  increased  program,  the  suggestion  of  spreading  purchases 
over  3  or  4  years  was  made  but  rejected.  I  believe  it  would 
be  wise  for  Congress  to  reconsider  Its  action  and  substitute 
an  expansion  and  procurement  program  through  which  we 
will  attain  greater  efficiency  at  considerable  saving  to  the 
Nation.  Why  should  we  go  ahead  and  purchase  a  full  com- 
plement of  planes  immediately,  when  we  know  that  from  the 
moment  they  are  delivered,  so  far  as  efficiency  and  perform- 
ance are  concerned,  they  will  be  inferior  by  several  years  to 
the  planes  of  other  nations  and  in  a  short  time  considered  as 
obsolete? 


Tax-Exempt  Securities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20. 1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  FORTUNE 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  connection  with  my  bill, 
H.  R.  5632,  providing  for  the  taxation  of  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
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the  Record  and  include  therein  a  brief  statement  based  on  the 
area  of  agreement  at  the  second  Fortune  magazine  round 
table  dealing  with  taxation  and  recovery.  The  article  is  a 
reprint  from  the  May  issue  of  Fortune  magazine: 

When  large  Incomes  are  encouraged  to  take  refuge  in  tax-exempt 
«?curmes  another  blow  to  venture  capital  Ls  given.  Today  It  is 
^re  profitable  for  a  wealthy  man  liable  to  heavy  surtaxes  to  accept 
r^aU  rate  of  interest  from  a  tax-exempt  security,  Involving  vlr- 
?uX  norl^k  than  to  Invest  In  taxable  enterprises  holding  out  the 
hoDe  o"  a  far  greater  return.  This  advantage,  however,  does  not 
?xTnd  to  peopfe  of  small  means.  For  exan.ple.  to  a  n^arried  man 
wUh  a  net  income  of  $5,000  a  3-percent  tax-exempt  ^,f  "^'^V,;^  ^^ 
yield  the  equivalent  of  only  a  3  12-percent  taxed  securiiy.  But  to 
a  man  with  an  Income  of  $500,000  a  year  a  3-percent  municipal 
boS^dUDon  which  he  pays  no  taxes  Is  equal  in  value  to  a  taxable 
nS-urUy  vTeldC  g  10  7  percent.  Why  should  a  wealthy  man  take  a 
rf«k  en  investmlnts  holding  out  the  dubious  hope  of  anil -percent 
yle^d  when  he  can  find  an  equivalent  net  return  In  tax-exempt 
securities  that  Involve  no  rtk  at  all?  ...     ,  o.   »    „^^ 

At  prelrnt  there  are  more  than  $19,000,000,000  worth  of  State  and 
local  tax-exempt  securities  outstanding.  A  large  part  of  thc^e 
i^urities  U  still  held  by  Institutions  that  ao  not  profit  from  tax 
eSmptTon  but  that  do  lnsi..t  on  safety,  but  nearly  half  of  such 
^Trmes  are  also  held  by  Individuals.  Following  the  reduction  o 
surtaxes  In  1925.  the  ratio  of  tax-exempt  lnle:cst  to  the  total  of 
S^iUronalre  incomes  dropped  from  8.41  percent  ^o  2.98  percent^  but 
following  the  reimposltion  of  high  surtaxes  m  1932  tj^  Percentage 
of  income  from  this  source  rose  to  6.4  percent  in  1933  ar^d  18.43 
percent  In  1934      That  these  figures  are  not  conclusive  is  indicated 

bl  the  fact  that  In  1935  the  percentage  o^  jn^^f^^f^^'?  ^f ^hT  wfth 
fell  to  6  5  percent.  This  may  have  be-n  due  to  the  fact  that  wUh 
recoverv  income  from  stocks  increased,  while  tax-exempt  income 
remained  con^ant.  Nevertheless,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  when 
thT  higher  surtaxes  are  raised  there  Is  an  inevitable  tendency  on 
the  part  of  thos-  subject  to  such  surtaxes  to  increase  their  holdings 

^'w"an  S\nSLl"'hese  tax  exemptions  should  be  discontinued, 
coupled  wTth  high  surtaxes  the  present  policy  of  ^ax  exemption  is 
a  ixMtlve  discouragement  to  risk  taking  on  the  part  of  those  most 
IbSTto  Ifford   It.    The   States  and   municipalities  comp  am   that 
termination  of  tax  exemption  would   increa.^  ^*'^''"/?\l  ^ml 
rowmg      But  in  the  lust  analysis  the  same  taxpayer  foots  the  bills 
for  the  Federal.  State,  and   municipal   Govetuments.    H^   should 
ook   With   fawr   up..n   a   tax   sy*tem   that   promotes   rather   than 
binders  the  development  of  new  enterprise  and  e";P»o>^:^.^^:,,,^  ^, 
Although  the  round  table  Is  unanimous  as  to  the  de^^rablllty  of 
rod  ng  t«-exempt  securities  for  the  future,  differences  arise  as  to 
the  ^st  means  of  bringing  this  aboxit.    We  cannot  enter  upon  a 
dViu^slon  of  whether  Congress  has  the  constitutional  «"  ^ority  to 
tax  State  securities.     Nevertheless,  a  majority  of   us   believe  tht^t 
Oongresa  should  pass  a  law  ending  the  exemption  of  a"  such  securl- 
S^ssued  in  the"^  future,  leaving  to  ^^e  Supreme  Court  the  task  of 
deciding  whether  such  a  statute   would  be   \al'^,^We^*^°'  JiV^ 
course  becau^e  It  Is  doubtful  whether  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures  in  any  foreseeable  period  would  approve  an  amendment 
authorizing  Conp^ess  to  tax  their  securities  unless  Congress  ga\e 
something  to  the  States  In  return. 

Certain  of  our  colleagues  do  not  go  along  with  us  here.  They 
express  the  view  that  should  the  Supreme  Court  decide  that  Con- 
gress bv  ordlnarv  statute  could  tax  future  State  securities.  It  would 
follow  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  tax  existing  securities.  In- 
vestors whether  individual  or  Institutional,  have  bought  tax-exempt 
securities  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $19,000,000,000  In  reliance 
upon  tax  immunity.  It  would  be  unwise  for  Congress  to  give  the 
Court  an  opportunity  to  reverse  a  long-settled  doctrine  affecUng 
the  value  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of  outstanding  securities.  They 
believe  that  a  constitutional  amendment  should  limit  the  termina- 
tion of  tax  exemption  to  securities  Issued  In  future. 

The  majority  of  us  do  not  fear  that  simply  because  Congress  may 
have  the  power  to  tax  tax-exempt  securities,  whether  outstanding 
or  to  be  Issued,  It  follows  that  Congress  would  exercise  this  power 
retroactlvelv  Congress  and  the  President  could  make  It  clear  that 
thev  have  no  such  intention:  and  even  though  any  commitment  on 
their  part  would  not  bmd  future  administrations.  It  wovUd  have 
great  moral  weight. 

Airplanes  and  National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


'9^. 


OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLV.XNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1939 


EXCERPTS  FROM  HEARINGS  ON  H.  R    6791 


Ings   on   the   supplemental   military   appropriation   bill   for 

1940.  H.  R.  6791. 

We  had  before  our  committee  many  of  the  military  ex- 
perts and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  I  insert  certain  statements  from  these  experts 
that  I  think  are  essential  in  interpreting  our  national- 
defense  needs. 

On  page  273  of  the  hearings  you  will  find  the  statement 
of  Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodring.  Secretary  of  War.  I  am  in- 
serting some  of  the  questions  asked  Mr.  Woodring  and  his 
answers  to  same: 

Mr  Snyder  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  asked  you  to  come  down  to 
close  our  hearings  on  the  last  Increment  of  the  President's  na- 
tional-defense program,  presented  in  his  message  of  January  12, 
iqi9  We  had  hearings  on  the  first  Increment  In  connection  with 
?;  regular  1940  appr'opriation  bill,  which  included  $50^00,000  for 
565  airplanes,  and  later  on  the  second  Increment— the  $110,000,000 
••critical  Items"  pha.se— and  now  we  have  this  last  Increment  deal- 
ing with  Air  Corps  expansion,  expansion  of  the  garrison  in  Pan- 
ama, and  educational  orders. 

It  soomed  to  us  that  It  was  only  fitting  and  proper  that  you 
should  come  up  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views  before  we 
proceeded  to  draft  the  bill  which  we  shall  present  to  the  House. 
We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  proceed.  Mr.  Secretary. 

S-cretary   Woodring.  Most    of   the    members   of    this    committee 
know  that  for  the   past   several   months  the   world   has   trembled 
in  fear  and  apprehension  of  the  approach  of  another  harrowing 
major   conflict.     Kaleidoscopic   changes   In   the   status   of   peoples 
and  nations  have  been  almost  continuous.     The  schoolboy  flnd.g 
his  geography  book  of  yesterday  out  of  date  today.     These  Inter- 
national  circumstances,   or.   you   might   say.   world   conditions,   or 
course    have  directed  consideration  to  the  defensive  requirements 
of   the   United   States.     •      •      •     An    antiquated    Army   can   serve 
onlv  as  a  millstone  upon  the  beck  of  the  taxpaylng  public.     All 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  that   this  committee   has  appropriated 
since  I  have  known  It  would  be  worth  very  little  unless  aupmented 
by   Increased   appropriations   to  modernize   and  to   keep  that   In- 
vestment that  we  have  already  made,  to  keep  It  In  the  position 
I    where  military   experts   tell    me   that   It    Is   necessary   to   keep    It, 
I    to  extend,  to  expand,  and  to  modernize,  so  that  we  can  give  you 
I    military  assurance  that  our  defense  Is  equal  to  the  modernization 
■    and  the  Improvemenu  that  have  gone  forward  In  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

I  am  firm  In  my  belief  that  final  enactment  of  President  Roose- 
velt's program  for  vltalliatlon  and  further  strengthening  of  our 
defenses  will  go  far  toward  complete  assurance  of  peace  and 
securliy--assurance  that  the  sons  cf  the  veterans  of  the  1917  18 
world  confilct  will  not  be  called  upon  to  a.ssume  the  wartime 
responsibilities  and  burdens  which  devolved  upon  their  fathers. 

AIH    CORPS    EXPANSION    PROGRAM 

The  Chief  cf  Staff,  General  Craig,  and  other  War  Department 
officials  have  already  appeared  before  this  committee  and  afforded 
its  members  a  rather  detailed  explanation  of  the  Items  under  con- 
sideration, particularly  of  those  pertaining  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Air  Corps.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Air  Corps  expansion 
program  Is  not  designed  to  meet  any  definitely  foreseen  emergency, 
nor  Is  any  Item  in  the  whole  defense  program.  The  program  Is  a 
measure  of  preparedness  against  any  eventuality,  a  well-rounded 
defense  program  that  permits  America  to  speak  with  authority  for 
peace  and  should  be  authorized  and  started  immediately. 

Please  let  me  discuss  the  genesis  of  the  proposed  airplane  pro- 
gram   which  has  been  discussed  In  many  circles.     Studies  are  con- 
tinuously   in    progress    in    the    War    Department    on    the    varied 
requirements  for  national  defense  and  on  the  means  for  meeting 
the  different  requirements  occasioned  by  the  changing  factors  upon 
which    they    depend.     Not    only    the    .state    of    political    tension 
throughout  the  world  which  has  obtained  in  recent  months  but 
the  extremely  rapid  development  In  aviation  and  the  consequent 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  aerial  warfare  demanded  reorientation 
of  aviation  requirements.     Studies  under  way  last  fall  concerned 
not  only  the  possible  M  day  requirements  but  subsequent  require- 
ments.    As  a  basis  for  computation  of  costs  and  for  an  examina- 
tion of   the  capacity  of   the  airplane   Indu.stry,   various   programs 
were   ret   up.     Some   extravagant   statements   were   made  by   some 
extravagant  public  speakers,  but  finally  close  appraisal  of  all  tenta- 
tive studies  led  the  way  to  a  modest,  balanced  program  based  alone 
on  the  defense  of  this  Nation.     My  assumption  is  that  out  of  that 
came    a   well-balanced,    modest    program.     The   balanced    program 
finally  adopted   called   for   5.500   planes.     All   experience    Indicates 
that  a  balanced  program  demands  excess  planes  over  your  initial 
defense  program.     An   excess  over   Initial  requirements  of  combat 
planes  will  be  necessary  In   the  early  stages  cf  an  emergency  to 
replace  the  wastages  of  war  until  Industry  can  ab.sorb  the  produc- 
tion load:   an   excess  over   initial  requirements  of  training  planes 
will  be  required  because  of  the  Increased  training  requirements  In 
an  emergency.     Provision  for  excess  training  planes  now  will  per- 
mit  Industry  to   concentrate  on  production   of   combat   airplanes 
should  a  major  emergency  arise. 


Mr.  SNYDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  excerpts  of  the  hear- 


EXPANSTON    OP    PANAMA    GARRISON 

Let  me  turn  to  the  requirements  for  the  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal.    Assurance    of    the    Impregnability    of    that    Interoceamc 
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waterway  Is  absolutely  vital  to  the  military  security  of  the  United 
States,  a  nation  which  places  Its  Initial  defense  reliance  upon  its 
iiaval  forces.    The  Navy  must  at  all  times  be  assured  of  rapid  and 
safe  transit  of  the  Canal  from  one  ocean  to  another.    The  defense 
of  that  waterway  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Army.     It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  the  personnel  of  the  now  undermanned  coast-artil- 
lery   Installations,    particularly    these    of    the    antiaircraft-artillery 
units,   be  augmented   at   the   earliest   practicable   moment.     It   Is 
essential,  too,   that   the   aviation  elements   in  the   Canal   Zone  be 
increased.    The  day  has  passed  when  the  seacoast -defense  guns  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides  of  the  Canal  provide  the  primary 
defense  of  that  waterway.     It  is  with  the  defense  of  the  Canal  in 
mind  that   we  recently  have   ordered   the   creation  of   the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Department  with  its  projected  air  base.    The  defeiise  of  the 
Canal  likewise  enters  into  the  considerations  governing  the  estab- 
lishment   of   air    bases   In   the    southern    part    of   the    continental 
United    States.     Augmentation    of    the    aviation   elements   In   the 
Hawaiian  Islands  will  also  give  added  security  to  the  Canal  against 
attack   from   the  Pacific.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  assurance  of  the 
impregnability  of  the  Panama  Canal  alone  justifies  practically  all 
of    the    Air    Corps    expansion    program.     ♦     •     •     I    consider    the 
President's  program  exceedingly  conservative  and  modest.     Did  not 
a  single  war  cloud  hover  In  the  skies,  scientific  technical  develop- 
ments in  the  means  of  warfare  still  would  demand  reorientation 
of  our  defensive  requirements. 

Excerpts  from  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee: 

Mr.  Snyder.  Colonel,  you  have  laid  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  matter  of  quality.  Would  you  care  to  express  yourself  upon 
the  quantity  phasa.  Tlie  estimates  pending  before  us  call  for 
2.467  additional  airplanes,  of  which  a  considerable  number  will 
be  in  a  rotating  reserve.  Would  that  seem  to  you  to  be  an  un- 
reasonable measure  of  air-defense  preparation? 

Colonel  Lindbergh.  I  do  not  believe  It  is  either  practicable  or 
advisable  for  this  country  to  attempt  to  compete  with  Eiu-ope  in 
the  quantity  production  of  military  aircraft  under  present  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  we  should  certainly  increase  the 
strength  of  our  Air  Corps  and  I  believe  the  present  plans  are 
very  conservative  In  this  respect.  It  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  an 
error  to  reduce  the  number  of  planes  called  for  in  the  expansion 
program  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  unless  It  is  necessary  to  make  a 
slight  reduction  in  quantity  In  order  to  obtain  an  Improvement 
in  quality. 

Mr.  Snyder  (following  discussion  off  the  record).  Speaking  for 
the  committee,  Coloner  Lindbergh,  we  appreciate  more  than  we 
can  say  in  words  your  coming  up  here  and  Ulklng  to  us  so 
frankly  and  Informatively. 

Colonel  Lindbergh.  I  wish  I  could  have  gtven  you  more  Inlorma- 
tlon  on  the  subject. 

Excerpts  from  testimony  of  Hon.  Louis  Johnson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War: 

Mr.  Sntdkr.  The  authorization  act  contemplated  the  expenditure 
of  some  of  this  money  during  the  fiscal  year  1941.  Why  are  you 
asking  for  the  entire  amount  now? 

Colonel  RrrHERFORD.  The  program  Is  so  Imjxjrtant  that  we  want 
to  get  it  out  Just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  Is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  say  how  much  will  actually  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 
In  the  first  year  or  in  the  second  year,  and  we  would  like  to  get 
as  much  as  possible  accomplished  In  the  first  year.  Certainly  the 
program  will  run  Into  the  second  year,  but  to  be  entirely  safe  and 
to  leave  our  hands  completely  free  we  felt  that  the  total  amount 
In  cash  would  be  the  best  thing  that  we  could  ask  for. 

Mr.  Sntder.  You  have  some  reason,  economic  or  otherwise,  for 
making  the  statement  that  you  would  like  to  get  most  of  it  the 
first  year? 

Colonel  Rtttherford.  It  Is  such  an  important  element  of  pre- 
paredness that  we  want  to  get  the  program  completed  Just  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Would  there  be  any  financial  advantage  In  having 
It  available  for  expenditure  the  first  year? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  propose  to  let  the  whole  business  the  first  year 
or  as  soon  as  possible,  after  they  have  shown  satisfactory  quali- 
fications as  bidders. 

Mr.  Collins.  Why  as  soon  as  possible?  You  folks  are  alarming 
me  with  all  of  this  "as  soon  as  possible"  stuff. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  not  in  that  sense,  Mr.  Collins,  but  in  the 
sense  of  getting  it  started. 

Mr  Bolton.  Is  it  not  better.  Mr.  Collins,  to  be  prepared  indus- 
trially than  it  is  to  spend  all  of  these  millions  of  dollars  for 
troops  and.  so  forth,  as  we  are  doing  today,  and  not  have  the 
material  to  fight  with? 

Excerpt  from  testimony  of  Gen.  Malin  Craig,  Chief  of 
Staff: 

Mr.  Collins.  Did  you  Initially  recommend  5,500  or  6,000  planes 
or  any  such  program  as  that? 

General  Craig.  This  5.500-airplane  program,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  has  now  and  always  has  had  my  unqualified  approval. 
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Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaye  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  of 
June  15: 

[From  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)   Daily  News  of  June  15.  1939) 

NZtJTRALITT   ARGUMENT 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  the  Daily  News  has  en- 
countered for  passage  of  the  administration  sponsored  Neutrality 
Act,  insofar  as  our  own  reaction  is  concerned,  inheres  in  the 
oppositional  statement  of  Representative  Hamilton  Fish  to  the 
legislation  in  question. 

The  New  York  Republican  has  declared  that  lifting  of  the  arms 
embargo,  as  proposed  in  the  discretionary  power  given  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  pending  measure,  would  be  helping  Great  Britain. 
Willie  Mr.  Fish  did  not  say  so,  the  inference,  in  clear  apposition  to 
his  statement.  Is  that  failure  to  lift  it  would  mean  helping  Ger- 
many. Between  these  alternatives  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  In  arriving 
at  a  quick  and  abiding  decision. 

There  is  between  these  two  extremes,  moreover,  a  middle  ground 
which  presses  for  consideration.  Under  a  rigid  bill,  where  this 
or  that  step  is  mandatory  if  any  foreign  nation  takes  certain  action, 
determination  of  American  foreign  policy,  regardless  of  our  own 
interests  and  necessities,  is  left  to  outside  forces,  the  very  nations 
whose  policies  may  be  Inimical  to  our  own  programs  and  ideals. 

Instead  of  accepting  or  rejecting  a  measure  because  it  may  help 
Germany  or  even  Great  Britain,  to  whom  our  sjTnpathles  and  mani- 
fold ties  naturally  bind  us,  "It  might  occur  to  the  American  people,"* 
as  the  Lynchburg  News  sununarlzes.  "that  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  leave  ourselves  free  to  help  whom  we  please  at  the  time  It  pleases 
us."  That,  according  to  the  Dally  News'  understanding.  Is  precisely 
what  the  pending  measure,  embodying  the  view  recently  expressed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  after  prolonged  study  and  deliberation, 
would  do.  Nothing.  It  seems  to  us.  could  be  more  dangerous, 
amidst  prevailing  uncertainties  and  the  obvious  ascendance  ol 
balance-of-power  international  politics,  than  to  tie  our  Govem- 
menfs  hands  or  commit  It  in  advance  to  a  rigid  course  which  some 
other  power,  by  deliberate  action,  would  call  Into  force. 


The  Public  Interest  Demands  a  System  of  Trans- 
portation Which  Insures  to  the  Producer  and 
the  Consumer  the  Inherent  Economies  of  Each 
Form  of  Transport  Service 
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STATEMENT  BY  SEVERAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  placing  all  water  car- 
riers in  this  country  under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  soon  be  up  for  consid- 
eration on  the  floor  of  the  House.  A  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  feel  this  legislation  is  of  deep  concern  to  the  coun- 
try. These  House  Members  feel  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion should  not  pass.  Tliey  have  selected  a  steering  commit- 
tee and  in  a  statement  addressed  to  the  House  Members  they 
have  pointed  out  a  number  of  the  objectionable  and  danger- 
ous features  in  the  legislation. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  state- 
ment printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

DtAR  CoLLEAcr.:  The  Wheeler-Loa  regulation  bills  Present  a 
nroblom  of  vital  concern  to  the  Members  of  the  Hous.  and  to  rne 
?^,ntr^     This  DroDosed  legislation  will  soon  be  up  for  consldcra- 

'°Air'lhrim'p^nanra%Vcl\Tof  the  Government  charged  with 
decline  with  t'^etransponatlon  problem  have  been  called  upon  to 
gl7e  thru  vfews  regarding  this  legislation.  These  '^^"l;;" ^^^ °^ 
the  War  Department,  which  Includes  the  Corps  of  Arm>  Engineers 
tSe  M^rtimfe  commission,  and  Mr  Eastman,  the  chairman  of  the 
KsJJtYv;  committee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CpmrnisMon^  The 
Xi^ts  they  present  are  ptrtlnent  and  important.  'We  present  thtm  to 
you  and  urge  that  you  study  and  weigh  them.  j 

WAB    DEPARTMENT  j 

o^-  c^rotoriF  of  War  is  esDecially  fortunate  in  having  under  his    ! 

m??hr  P^sTons  ot  Hou,c  bill  4862.  known  a.  •'«',I^»,'?1"  , '"  f"^ 
Suri  .n?Lcr«.ry  replied  to  Chairman  l.''-f»<-S   rhcS  vlcwi 

EjH"=ES^^HH3Sr~at.^ 

'''"AlYar^a^'th"'l>.partment  is  aware,  there  is  no  dissatisfaction  on 
the'^art  oT  the  puWlc  with  the  transportation  service  ""o^ded  on 
iK  mlat^d  waterways:  charges  are  fully  compensatory  and  there  is 

"^allnr^l^-"-  -^S^^-"^--  -  ^— ^  -^^'^ 
"^Vt'ha.^^^n^t^^Tp^iibirto  find  In  the  243  pages  of  this  bill  a 
sing le  pro^«al  that^e  railroads  do  anything  whatever    oward  the 

Sr £  S^slgTed  rf^ee^  ^^Iro^^S^^^^'^n.Z^iJ^^n. 
whne.mT«ingp"o^: June   tolls  and   restrictions  on   their   water 

r^ultrd  and  taxed  cut  of  existence  without  the  recapture  of 
crouRh  tonnage  to  effect  railroad  earnings  appreclab  y. 

•^rsi^Tetary     in   his   letter   to   Chairman   Lea.  also  makes  the 
follov.-mg  instructive  and  helpful  statement: 

•It  N  essential  to  realize-  that  water  transportation  Is  unlike  all 
.»,  f^X^.  V.f  rUViftU  It  I''  the  aggregate  of  thousands  of  small. 
m5cU?rnt°opera\or?  on  the  inlan^laterways  which  gives  the 
chiS^  er  furmrhos  the  natural  regulation,  and  automatically  en- 
forces the  fair  practices  required  In  this  type  of  transport.  But  t 
cannot  sustain  for  long  the  concerted  attack  of  powerful  ccmpetl- 
"^  not  because  It  Is  not  basically  sound  but  because  every  resource 
o?  a  powerful  adversary  has  been  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  Its 
Seconung  eSabllshed  en  a  normal  basis.  The  remarkable  fact  is. 
nTt  that  thlrt  s  so  little  water-borne  tonnaEe.  but  that  so  large  a 
volume  actuan>J  seeks  the  waterways  in  the  f«:e  of  the  most  deter- 

"^  wf  d'o^'nm  S^ire^'Xre  IS  any  a.ency  of  the  Government  which 
enloys  more  completely  the  confidence  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
than  the  corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  and  the  services  of  this 
rorps  are  at  the  command  of  the  Secretary  of  War^  We  quite  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  War  Department  that  there  is  no  dissat- 
Sact  ?n  on  th^  part  of  the  public  with  the  transportation  services 
horded  on  our  waterways,  and  insofar  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
S°Kht  charges  on  these  waterways  are  fully  compensatory  and  there 
u  nn  destructive  warfare  between  the  carriers. 

We  are  impressed  wuh  the  statement  that  while  vast  abuses  are 
Do^fbre  under  the  bill.  It  Is  not  possible  to  find  In  the  243  pages 
S?the  bin  a  single  proposal  that  the  railroads  do  anything  whatever 
Sward  the  amelioration  or  improvement  of  their  own  situation. 
we  are  also  impressed  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Department  that 
Se  very  na  SS^  of  the  services  upon  the  waterways  gives  char- 
acter furnLshes  natural  regulation,  and  automatically  enforces  the 
?alr  practices  required  in  this  type  c.f  transport.  We  fully  recognize 
the  unseinsh  public  interest  of  the  War  Department. 

MARmME  COMMISSION 

The  views  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  as  expressed  by  Chairman 
Land  are  clearlv  opposed  to  the  regulation  of  water  services  by 
t^e  interstate  Comme^rce  Commission  (See  p.  6078.  CoNCRrssioNAL 
RECORD  of  May  24.  1939  )  Congress  has  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  Maritime  Comml.^lon  all  the  water-carrier  regulation  .^hlch  It 
Las  thu  "far  seen  fit  to  authorize.  With  reference  to  the  pro- 
Ttslons  of  the  Wheeler  bill.  Admiral  Land  said: 


"It  nroposes  to  expand  and  change  the  method  of  regulation  of 
w«tlr  ™sr»rtatlon  not  on  the  theory  that  the  public  using  the 
llTer  came'S  de'^ands  or  would  be  benefited  by  such  regvUatlon 
hut  on  the  theory  that  the  present  economic  situation  of  the  rail- 
?.^ads  reculre  th7form  of  regulation  of  water  carriers  provided  for 
In  this  bm  I  tmnk  that  from  your  own  experience  in  Congress  you 
liii  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  no  demand  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  blU  on  the  part  of  shippers  or  the  general 

^"  A^^a  matter  of  fact,  farm  organizations,  shippers,  and  their  trade 
„c=^^„t,^ns  are  alarmed  at  the  proposals  which  the  bill  contains 
and  sincerely  beueve'hat  Its  pass^age^'ould  be  detrimental  to  their 
interests  The  farmers  and  other  shippers  In  particular  are  con- 
vmced  that  the  effect  of  the  present  bill  would  be  to Jorce  water 
Transportation  rates  to  levels  closely  approximating  those  of  rail 
rates  and  hlpher  than  necessary  to  reflect  the  reasonable  cost  of 
water  transportation,  and  that  they,  the  users  of  ^^ter  f-anspor- 
tation.  would  be  footing  the  bUl  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  raU- 
roads."  .  ,     , 

In  discussing  the  interest  of  the  railroads  In  this  proposed  legis- 
lation Admiral  Land  had  the  following  to  say:  „.,  ^  ♦ 
•■TSe  seven  principal  western  railroads  carried  208,000.000  short 
tons  of  revenue  freight  in  1936  whereas  both  the  C""}if «"  J^"^  "^t 
contract  intercoastal  carriers  by  water  together  carried  7  500.000 
short  tons.  If  this  water  traffic  had  moved  by  these  western  rail- 
roads it  would  have  Increased  their  revenue  tonnage  by  only  3^0 
nercent  and  by  reason  of  the  low  rates  applicable  to  most  of  the 
commodities  their  revenues  would  be  Increased  by  an  even  smaller 
percentage." 

The  attitude  of  the  Maritime  Commission  toward  the  transpor- 
tation problem  and  toward  the  general  public,  as  well,  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  following  language  used  by  Admiral  Land: 

•It  Is  to  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Concre-s  In  festering  our  domestic  commerce  Is  to  provide  trans- 
portation at  reasonable  costs,  to  be  fair  to  the  carriers  In  the  trade 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  shipping  public.  It  Is  particularly 
important  that  this  congressional  purpose  be  adhered  to  at  the 
present  time  In  the  Interest  of  our  national  economy  in  order  to 
promote  the  use  of  these  facilities  in  the  solution  of  one  of  our 
major  economic  problems,  that  is,  the  greater  distribution  of 
farm  products  and  other  basic  commodities.  As  an  illustration, 
water  rates  on  the  principal  commodities  moving  in  the  Inter- 
coastal trade,  range  from  about  30  to  80  percent  of  rail  rates  and 
on  the  average  are  about  one-half  of  the  comparable  rail  rates. 

We  are  profoundly  Impressed  by  the  statement  of  Admiral 
Land  regarding  the  savings  to  the  public,  in  the  intercoastal 
use  of  water  transportation.  Our  Information  convinces  us  that 
water-carrier  services  are  being  rendered  upon  the  lakes  and  upon 
our  inland  rivers  at  much  greater  differentials  under  the  rail  rates 
than  the  savings  shown  by  Admiral  Land  In  the  Intercoastal  trade. 
How  long  do  you  think  these  economies  will  continue.  If  Congress 
permits  these  water-carrier  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission? 

Joint  rail  and  water  rates  on  our  inland  rivers  have  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  approxi- 
mately 20  years,  and  those  rates,  fixed  by  the  CommLsslon,  range 
from  80  to  95  percent  of  all  the  rail  rates,  while  the  unregulated 
Dort-to-port  rates  on  our  Inland  rivers  range  from  one-fifth  to 
one-half  of  all  rail  rates.  Under  the  regulation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  truck  and  bus  rates  are  now  approaching 
rail  rates  throughout  the  country. 

It  Is  perfectly  apparent  that  regulation  such  as  this  Is  not  in  the 
nublic  Interest,  Referring  to  the  proposal  of  the  Wheeler  bill  that 
ConKresf  place  water  services  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mls-slon  Admiral  Land  makes  the  following  pertinent  observation: 
"Congress  has  previously  rejected  all  requests  of  the  railroads  or 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  place  the  regulation  of 
water  carriers  under  that  Federal  agency.  It  has  very  recently 
reaffirmed  Its  position  that  regulation  of  rail  carriers  and  water 
carriers  should  be  kept  distinct. 

•The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  contained  a  provision  authoriz- 
ine  the  President,  after  2  years,  to  transfer  the  regulatory  powers 
of  the  Maritime  Comnxlssion  over  water  carriers  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  On  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  th  s 
problem,  the  Congress  saw  fit  In  the  last  session  to  withdraw  this 
authority  for  transfer  by  Executive  action." 

Like  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  Admiral  Land  was  schooled  In 
natriotism  He  has  rendered  valuable  service?  In  the  defense  of  his 
country  He  Is  rendering  a  useful  service  in  his  efforts  to  build  an 
American-flag  merchant  marine.  His  experience  and  Judgment  In 
dealing  with  water-transport  services  is  well  worthy  of  the  sympa- 
thetic consideration  of  Congress, 


hjtehstate  commekce  commission 
Commissioner  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  appeared  before 
the  Wheeler  committee  on  April  13  and  14  la3t  to  voice  opposition 
to  the  Wheeler  bill.  He  pointed  out  many  serious  objections.  He 
esnecially  objected  to  the  provision  to  virtually  codify  the  entire 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  He  conceives  no  need  for  such  a  codi- 
fication and  feels  that  the  time  Is  too  short  to  determine  all  the 
dangers  in  such  far-reaching  legislation.  The  foUowlng  Is  an  ex - 
Uact  from  Commissioner  Eastman's  testimony: 
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"In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  major  objective  of 
the  bill  can  be  accomplished,  and  readily,  without  such  a  codifi- 
cation. 

"In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  real  demand 
for  it. 

"In  the  third  place,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  better  plan  to 
continue  to  have  a  separate  part  for  motor  carriers  and  a  separate 
part  for  water  carriers.     •     •     • 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  personally  anticipate  that  the 
regulation  of  water  carriers  will  be  of  any  great  benefit  to  the 
railroads.     •     •     • 

"Fourth,  if  there  were  need  for  such  codification,  a  public  body 
should  do  the  work  and  make  a  report  of  what  It  has  done  before 
the  matter  comes  up  for  consideration  ( 1 ) .     •     •     • 

"I  mean  a  public  body  as  distinguished  from  a  committee  of 
railroad  executives  and  railroad  employees,  a  body  that  looks  at 
this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest,  and  then 
makes  a  report  in  which  it  shows  Just  what  it  has  done,  what  it 
proposes  to  do,  and  what  the  reasons  are.     •     •     • 

"If  you  are  going  to  undertake  such  r.n  important  Job  as  the 
codification  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  I  think,  as  a  matter 
of  procedure,  the  initial  work  should  be  done  by  a  body  repre- 
senting the  public  and  that  body  should  make  a  report  which  will 
disclose  what  it  has  done  and  the  reasons  for  It,  so  that  those 
who  are  directly  Interested  and  concerned  con  have  full  notice 
of  what  Is  being  proposed,  instead  of  being  asked  In  the  middle 
of  a  session  to  consider,  without  any  such  report,  a  bill  of  183 
pages,  or  two-hundred-odd  pages,  and  be  asked  to  look  that  through 
and  to  find  out,  at  their  peril,  in  what  way  It  may  affect  them.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  prop>er  procedure." 

There  Is  no  mistaking  the  views  of  Mr.  Eastman  as  to  the 
dangers  incident  to  rushing  this  far-reaching  and  little  under- 
stood legislation  through  Congress.  We  may  not  always  agree 
with  Mr.  Eastman's  views,  he  Is,  however,  the  best  recognized 
authority  on  transportation  In  America  and  no  man  can  question 
his  ability,  his  integrity,  or  his  patriotism.  When  Mr.  Eastman 
sounds  a  "warning,  such  as  we  have  heard,  it  is  time  that  Congress 
should  heed  it. 

AGRICtn-TtJP.E 

No  Industry  Is  so  much  concerned  about  low-cost  transporta- 
tion as  agriculture.  Farms  are  located  far  in  the  interior  and 
nothing  will  do  more  to  solve  the  agricultural  problem  than  low- 
cost  transportation  in  the  agricultural  area.  Industry  In  the 
midst  of  agriculture  Is  a  great  benefit  to  the  farmer.  Industry 
cannot  thrive  where  freight  rates  are  high.  You  can  move  your 
factory  to  the  seashore  where  freight  rates  are  lower  but  you 
cannot  move  your  farm. 

Factories  have  been  developing  and  population  has  been  in- 
creasing around  the  seashore  until  now  57  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion live  within  60  miles  of  the  deep-water  rim  of  the  country. 
Agricultural  States  are  suffering,  their  populations  are  not  keeping 
pace,  and  theli  representation  in  Congress  is  declining.  The  agri- 
cultural belt  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  lost  17  seats  in  Con- 
gress during  the  20  years  preceding  the  lust  census.  Missouri  lost 
3  scat«,  Kansas  lost  2  seats.  Nebraska  lost  2  seats,  smd  Iowa  lost 
2  seats. 

Agricultural  groups  have  repeatedly  appeared  before  committees 
In  Congress  favoring  low-cost  water  services  upon  our  Inland 
rivers  as  an  aid  to  agriculture.  In  recent  years  every  farm  organi- 
eatlon.  Including  the  National  Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
and  the  Farmers'  Union,  have  appeared  to  support  these  low-cost 
water  services,  and  no  farm  representative  has  ever  appeared  to 
oppose  them. 

Tlie  hope  of  the  farmer  has  been  growing  brighter.  Waterway 
projects  penetrating  the  great  agricultural  area  are  nearing  com- 
pletion. Low-cost  water  services  shortening  the  distance  between 
the  farm  and  the  market  and  between  factory  and  the  farm  are 
soon  to  be  available.  And  now,  with  this  bright  prospect  ahead, 
this  threat  of  I.  C.  C.  regtilatlon  came  to  endanger  the  economical 
water  services  for  which  the  farmer  has  waited  so  long.  Every 
true  friend  of  the  farmer  should  do  his  utmost  to  defeat  those 
Wheeler-Lea   bills. 

LABOR 

As  we  have  already  stated,  there  is  no  public  demand  for  this 
legialation.  No  one  who  pays  the  freight  has  appeared  before 
either  committee  in  Congress  supporting  It.  No  one  has  appeared 
in  the  name  of  the  producing  and  consuming  public.  The  shippers 
are  not  for  it,  numerous  representatives  of  agriculture  have  re- 
cently appeared  to  oppose  it.  and  none  have  favored  it. 

We  arc  advised  that  large  groups,  of  water-carrier  workers,  realiz- 
ing that  their  Jobs  are  being  Jeopardized,  are  exerting  themselves 
to  defeat  this  legislation. 

A  large  portion  of  the  railway  workers  do  not  favor  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  bills  To  Illustrate,  Mr.  A  F.  Whitney,  president  of  the 
Biotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  In  an  address  in  Cleveland  on 
May  11,  1939  (see  the  Railroad  Trainman,  June  1939)  had  the 
following  to  say: 

"Todav  another  serious  flght  is  in  progress  In  Congress,  having  to 
do  with"  the  railroad  problem.  This  sUuggle  revolves  about  the 
Lea  bill,  which  was  introduced  early  in  the  present  session.  That 
bill  was  drafted  by  Wall  Street  bankers  and  by  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Six,  and  favors,  of  course,  the  banking  Interests, 
which  eternally  have  come  in  for  first  consideration  as  against  the 


rights  of  labor.  We  are  not  being  fooled  by  some  of  the  stuff  which 
Is  being  proposed.  It  looks  innocent  enough  on  the  face,  but  when 
you  dig  Into  It  you  will  find  that  it  carries  "teeth"  for  the  purpose 
of  biting  into  organized  labor. 

This  Lea  bill  would  like  to  leave  the  door  open  for  reorganizations 
and  consolidations  of  railroads,  which.  If  carried  Into  effect,  would 
make  great  Inroads  Into  the  ranks  of  labor.  But  I  have  taken  the 
position,  and  expect  to  maintain  It,  that  if  there  U  to  be  a  Uquida- 
tlon  of  any  sort,  it  shall  be  a  liquidation  of  the  false  capital  struc- 
tures which  our  bankers  have  fixed  on  the  railroads  rather  than  a 
liquidation  of  labor.  Our  Jobs  are  vastly  more  important  than  the 
Job  of  the  "coupon  clipper." 

Thus  we  have  the  opposition  of  the  War  Department,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Maritime  Department,  of  Mr.  Eastman,  our  best  in- 
formed and  greatest  expert  on  transportation,  the  opposition  of 
agriculture,  of  maritime  labor,  and  a  large  block  of  railway  labor. 
We  have  the  opposition  of  industry,  which  miist  bear  the  burden 
and  pay  the  freight. 

In  the  face  of  such  fears,  anxiety,  and  warnings,  does  not  sound 
public  policy  demand  that  action  on  this  proposed  legislation  be 
delayed  until  the  Congress  and  the  country  can  find  out  what  the 
Wheeler-Lea  bills  really  mean  and  what  their  effect  would  be  upon 
agrlcultvu-e.  commerce,  and  Industry,  as  well  as  their  effect  upon 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole?  We  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  serious  and  sympathetic 
consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lindsay  C.  Warren,  North  Carolina;  Francis  D.  Culkin,  New 
York:  J.  J.  Mansfield.  Texas:  S.  O.  Bland,  Virginia;  Wesley 
E  Dlsnev.  Oklahoma:  R.  M.  Kleberg.  Texas;  Vincent  P. 
Harrington  Iowa:  James  C.  Oliver,  Maine;  W.  A.  Plt- 
tenger,  Minnesota;  William  M.  Whittlngton,  Missis- 
sippi, steering  committee. 


Wildlife  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  21. 1939 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  leaders  had 
planned  tentatively  to  take  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  tomorrow,  but 
the  morning  papers  indicate  that  perhaps  the  report  will 
not  be  ready. 

One  item  in  dispute  is  the  grant-in-aid  to  the  States  for 
wildlife  conservation  under  the  so-called  Pittman-Robertson 
Act.  The  House  appropriated  $1,500,000  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  Senate  increased  the  item  to  $2,000,000,  and  the  matter  is 
still  in  dispute. 

Last  year  the  10 -percent  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition  amounted  to  two  million  eight  hundred-and- 
some  thousand  dollars,  and  we  appropriated  $1,000,000. 

In  the  Senate  hearings,  at  pages  460  and  461,  is  a  letter 
from  the  Treasury  Department  stating  that  for  the  first  8 
months  of  this  year  the  collection  underthat  excise  tax 
amounts  to  $2.211, 98C.90.  I  will  insert  a  taBftsehfiWing  what 
the  respective  States  will  get  under  an  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000  and  what  they  will  get  under  a  $2,000,000  appro- 
priation. 

I  hope  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  agree  to 
the  Senate  item  of  $2,000,000;  but  if  that  should  be  brought 
back  in  the  report  as  an  item  still  in  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses.  I  hope  the  House  will  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment.  We  are  dealing  with  an  earmaiked 
fund  which  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and  the  amount 
of  which  will  far  exceed— as  shown  by  the  excerpt  from  the 
Treasury  Department  letter  I  am  inserting — the  proposed 
$2,000,000  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  On  last 
Monday  the  House  voted  not  only  to  continue  the  excise  tax 
on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  but  to  make  that  tax 
permanent.  And  as  to  making  that  tax  permanent  there  was 
complete  agreement,  because  the  money  to  be  thus  collected 
from  the  sportsmen  of  the  country  was  to  be  used  for  their 
benefit. 
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Firearms  shells,  cartridges,  etc.— Collections  -under  sec.  €10.  title  IV. 
Revenue  Act  of  1932  (1933  to  Feb.  28.  1939.  inclusive) 


The  Treasury  letter  and  tables  of  State  aUctments  are 

as  follows; 

Tre.isttrt  Departmint, 
Washington,  March  27.  1939. 
During  th*  fiscal  yrtir  1938,  there  was  collected,  under  the 
forcpoinR  arctlon,  $2,826.973  06.  which  was  credited  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  OS  internal -revenue  coUectlons.  and  Is  included  In  the 
genenil-fund  balance.  As  Indicated  above,  beginning  July  1.  1938, 
the  receipts  have  been  credited  to  a  separate  general  fund  receipt 
account,  "Ta.x  on  firearms,  shells,  and  cartridges,  section  610, 
F*vcnue  Act  of  1932,"  but  such  receipts  are  not  specifically  ear- 
marked for  -Federal  aid  to  wildlife  restoration"  until  further  ac- 
tion U  taken  by  the  Congress. 

Tablb   I —Anporttonment  of  funds  to   States  for  use   in   Federal  aid    in    wildlife    restoration    projects    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  3o!l940.  pursuant  to  sec.  5  of  act  approved  Sept.  2.  1937    {50  Stat.  917).  based  on  an  approprmtion  of  $1,500,000 


Fiscal    year: 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


Total 

1939    (8  months) 


Grand  total. 


$896,  a-^a.oa 

2.410,989.81 
2.  143,  0C7.  07 
2.  494.  574.  54 
3,234.357.22 
2.826,973.06 

14,  006.  735.  32 
2,211,988.90 

16.218,724.22 


FUto 
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('nlifornia 
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( "on  n<<t  u  ut . 
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Mnriiln 
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Iijabo. 

IllinoL^ 

Iri'liitna 

I.iw:i 

KarvtM 

K-nti«-ky 

l/OtiUiatia 

Mum-  ..- 

flnnd 
Ia.,sii<hijs»tts. 
Ml. 

Miniie-^ita 

Mis.-i-<ippi 

.Mis.s<>i.ri 

Montanit 

Ne^ra~ka 

NVvaiLi 

Npw  Hampshire 

New  Jcrvy 

N*w  Mexico 

New  York 

North  fiirolirm 

North  Dukota 

<lh:..    

f^klahoma 

Orrcon 

IVnnsvUani*. 

Kluxle  1  lan<l 

South  (   irolina 

i^outh  Ditkota 

Ti'nnwwt'* 

Twas 

llUh     

Vermont 

VuTinis 

Wii.-ihitjpton 

\Vi»st  Virginia 

Wiscon.sin 

■Wyoming. .,. 


Area  in  acres 


Apportionment 

un  tiasis  uf 

area 


VnitM  SUttw  

I>educt:onfor  Ibeadmfnbtrationofthisact. 


Total. 


33. 278.  720 
72,93I.!v«) 

24,  134.  400 
101.310.080 

66.  526.  720 
3,  177.6'iO 
1.516,800 
37.  .146.  240 
37. 929, 600 
fwX  6S8.  320 

36,  2iM,6'IO 
2:1,  2f4"i,  ^A) 
35, 934.  0>0 
.12.  .181.  120 

25.  9H2,  720 
31,  043.  844) 
21.  11.1.  (iflO 

7.  S.S9.  28<) 
5.  290.  240 

37,  107.  -200 
lA.  196.  4.X0 
•£}.  99:!.  'MX) 
4!.  4':S.  MIO 
W.  07V  OM) 
49,  612.  MX) 
70,841,6lH) 

5,  978.  240 
-     ,1.263.:!iiO 

78.  48J.  760 
31,490.  .VW 
33.  5.12.  t>40 
4:.  3:15.  680 
2i'i.  2»'>.').  'iti 
44.  807.  6W1 
C1.8S7.  :»''.0 

25.  880.  (-,40 
79\  720 

19.  V12. ',160 
49.  67.3,  6(10 

26.  K9^l,(l,>*) 
17i).  J '2.  210 

54.  .39.».  6(H) 

6.  120,  9ri<l 
27.281,-2S0 
44.-.41,-2Nl 
1.1,468,800 
35,  8«,  240 
62.  (*:A.  WiO 


1. 937,  100,  100 


$11.8.1.3.97 
25, 97H.  51 
12, 158.  76 
36.086.91 
23, 696. 99 
1.131,  87 
.140.29 
13, 374. 06 
13,510.62 
19,  1'23,  92 
12.  917  90 

8.  2^7,  61 
12,  :'»9,  SI 

18.  :js>.  .13 

9.  2.15.  1 1 
11.0.17.89 

7.  .132.  12 

2.  MO.  IS 

1,Kh4  40 

13.217  6S 

19.  :aa.  92 

10.  'XI.  79 

15.  s25.  iV5 
3:i.  510  SS 
17.672.20 
25.  233. '.« 

2.  129. 46 

1.874.82 

27. 9.16.  S3 

11.217.02 

11.  951. 14 

16.  148.68 
9.  ;<.'>.1.  N8 

1.1.960.61 
22.  044.  14 

10.  >7.  3.1 
2'i4.  51 

7.  064.  .15 

17.  69.3.  S6 
9.  579.  74 

6>.  626.  »7 
19.37.1.  14 
2,  l>0.  30 
9.717.66 
1.1.  7.18.  8.1 
.1.  5ia  1)2 

12.  7S1.  :J5 
22.  321.  42 


Pai'l  license     Apportionment 
buMers.  fi.soal       on  basis  o.  .i 
year  1938  cense  holders 


690, 000. 00 


88.786 
28,  .192 
3(>,  419 
21.1,  435 
110.  151 
27,  235 
15.656 
65.6:» 
66,220 
84,775 
274,  1:59 
428,  937 
132.  447 
74.  358 
95.  2«9 
73.  487 
95.  029 
63.247 
71,  102 
648,  9t>6 
213,  W)7 
105.  974 
154.  .1.8;l 
77,  896 
139,  022 
8,448 
50,210 
126.388 
24. 313 
649, 973 
149,  4t)8 
16,  570 
tA-..  732 
85,  578 
77,  478 
606.371 
8.:W8 
86,416 
31.1'*)9 
69.  :wi 
109.  S95 
51.888 
44,919 
130,238 
204.368 
174.8,17 
23.S.  5:« 
20,081 


6,  8.10,  104 


$8,943,27 

2,  880  '13 
3. 068,  43 
21,  700.  42 
11,095.33 
2, 743.  34 
1, 577.  00 

6,  ti04.  02 
6, 670  23 

8.  5.39.  25 
27,613.58 
43,  206.  14 
13.341.17 

7,  189  96 

9,  .193.  27 
7.  402  23 
9,  572.  12 

6,  370.  77 

7,  161.99 
65.  369.  31 
21,5.15,57 
10.  674.  .19 
15,  570  'JO 

7, 846.  .34 

14,f03  46 

h'a.  95 

E,  057.  .17 
12,  730.  86 

2.  449  01 
65, 470. 74 
15, 055.  67 

1. 069. 07 

PI.  14.t.  03 

8.6211.  13 

7.  yM.  23 
61,  078.  78 

845.  92 

8,  704.  .15 

3.  149  m 
fi,  9XH.  64 

11.069.  55 
5.  226.  60 

4.  524.  62 
13,118.67 
20.  585.  66 
17,613.07 
24, 027  55 

2,  ir.>2.  73 


Total  Federal 
apportioumunt 


690, 000. 00 


$20,797.24 
28.  8.1H.  .14 
1.1.827.  19 
67. 787.  33 
34.  792. 32 
3. 875.  21 
2,117,29 
18, 978. 08 
20. 180,  85 
27. 66:1. 17 
40.  .Ml.  48 
51.  493.  75 
2l"..  140.  98 
26.  219.  19 
18.  848.  38 
18.460  12 
17.  U>4.  24 
9.  ISO.  95 
9.  046.  39 
78.  .186.  99 
40.  8«0.  49 
21.318.38 
31,  .396.  5.1 
41.357.  19 
31.67.1.66 
26. 084.  91 
7,  187.  03 
14,  605.  68 
30,  405.  84 
76,  tV87.  70 
27.007.21 
17.817.75 
60,  4 'J  S.  91 
24,  ,VSI)  74 
29. 818.  67 
71,36-1  13 
1,  i:«.  13 
1.1.  769.  10 
20.  S4;t  .14 
1«.  .1«s.  :w 
71.696.02 
24.601.74 
6,  704.  9'2 
22, 8.36.  33 
36,  344  51 
23. 12:V09 
36.808.90 
24.344.  15 


State  contribu- 
tion 


1,380,000.00 
120, 000  00 


1, 500. 000. 00 


|6.  W2.  41 
9.619  51 

5,  275.  73 
19,  262.  44 
11,.W7.  44 

1,291.74 
705.  76 

6,  :f.>6.  03 
6.  726.  95 
9,221.06 

13,  510.  49 

17, 164.  .18 

8,71.3.66 

8, 739. 83 

6, 282.  79 

6,  1.13.  37 
6,701.41 
3, 060.  32 
3.01.1.46 

26,  195  66 
13,  620.  16 

7,  119  46 
10,  465.  .12 
13,  785.  73 
10,  .1.18.  55 

8,694.97 
2, 3'J5  68 

4,  868.  .16 
10.  135.  28 
25,  .162.  59 

9,002.40 

5, 939  25 

20,  166.  30 

8,  193.  .V8 

9,  949  .16 
23,  788.  71 

376  81 
5, 2.16.  37 
6. 947.  85 

5.  522.  79 
23,  898.  67 

8,  200.  .18 
2, 234. 97 
7.612.11 

12,114.84 
7,  707.  70 

12, 269,  63 
8,114.72 


Orand  total 
lor  prujctts 


459, 999,  9S 


I 


$27,729  65 

38.  478.  05 

21, 102.  92 

77.049.77 

4ft.  389.  76 

6,  166.  95 

2, 823.  05 

2.1,304.11 

26,907  80 

36.  884.  23 

54.041.97 

68,  6.18.  3:1 

34.  8.14.  64 

34.  'J,19.  32 

2.1,  131   17 

24,613  49 

22.  805.  65 

12.241.27 

12,061.85 

104,  782  65 

54,480  65 

28.477.84 

41,862.07 

65.  142  92 

42.234  21 

34. 779.  88 

9.  582.  71 

19.  474.  24 

40.  .Ml.  12 

102.  ZW.  35 

36. 009.  61 

23.  7.17. 00 

H\  665.  21 

32,  774.  32 

39.798.23 

^r..  l.M.  84 

1,. 107.  24 

21.021.47 

27.791  39 

22.091    17 

95.  ,194  69 

32.  802.  :12 

8,  9:i9.  89 

30,  448.  44 

48.  4.19.  35 

30.  H.30.  79 

49. 078.  53 

32.458.87 

1, 839, 999.  9S 


Tabuc  2. — Apportionment  of  funds   to   States   for  use   in   Federal  aid 
30.    1940.   pursuant    to   sec.    5   o/   act   approved   Sept.   2.   1937 

in  wildlife  restoration  projects  for  the  fl.tcal  year  ending  June 
(50  Stat.  917),  based  on  an  appropriation  of   S2.000.000 

States 

Area  in  acre 

-Kpportinnment 

uu  basis  of 

area 

Paid  licen«« 

boldlT*'.  tJSOil 

year  1938 

-Apportionment 
on  hiksis  of  li- 
onsc  holders 

Total  Federal 
apportionment 

State  contribu- 
tion 

Orand  total 
for  projects 

33.  278.  720 
72.931.S40 

34.  i:U.  44)0 
101,310,  IDM) 

66.  .1*,  rjo 

3,  177.600 

1,516.8110 

37,  .146. 24t) 

37. 929.  «^)0 

.Vl.  f  J«.  330 

36. 26,1.  noo 

20.  266.  ,160 
3.1.«».34  0X1 
.12.  .181.  130 
2.1.  '.•8i  720 
31.  04.\  840 

21.  145.fl«^) 
7. 8.S9.  -JSO 
^  290.  240 

S7.  107.  2(«1 
64.  196.  480 
29.  9<i:<.  ftiO 
44.  42S.  SJIO 
14. 078. 080 

$1,1.  sax  29 
31. 638,  (tl 
16.211,68 
4K.  1 1 5.  s8 
31.  .195,  -,« 
1,  .1«M,  16 
720,  39 
17.  8,"V2.  09 
IS,  014.  16 
25.  4'i8.  .VI 
17. 723.  s« 
ii.aio.  15 
17.06ii.  41 
24.  972.  70 
12.  3*0.  15 
14.  743  s« 
10. 042  S2 
3.  746.  91 
ZMi.13 
17. 623.  17 
2,1.  739. '« 
14.  245.  i>6 
Jl.  100.  S7 
44.  6S1. 13 

J8S.  786 

2^.  .1'.'2 

36.419 

21.1.  435 

110.151 

27.235 

1.1.6.16 

.15.  fvM 

66.  220 

84.775 

274.139 

428.9.37 

i:?2.  417 

74.  3,18 

i\  -229 

~X  487 

?.1,  029 

63.  247 

71.  102 

f  48,  966 

21.3,997 

Kt.V  974 

1.'4.  1.S3 

77.896 

$11,924.36 
3.  S40.  03 
4.8<(1.24 
2S.  'J33.  'JO 
14.79,3.78 
3,  657.  78 
2,  102.  67 
7, 472.  m 

8,  893.  65 
ll,3Vx67 
36.818.  11 
.17,  608.  18 
17,7s8  23 

9, 986.  62 
12,791.03 

9,  869  64 
IZ  762.  82 

8,  494.  36 

9,  .149.  32 
87,1.19.07 
28.  740.  77 
14.  2:12.  79 
20,761  20 
la  461. 79 

$27.  72<J.  65 
3.8.  478.  04 
21.102.«2 
77.  (M9.  78 
46.  389.  76 
5.166.94 
2.  K23.  06 
2.1.304.  12 
26.907.81 
36.  8.M.  22 
.14,041.97 
68,  6.18.  33 
34,  8.M  m 
34.  9.19  32 
2.1,  131.18 
24,613.50 
22,  805  64 
12.241.27 
12.061.85 
IW,  782.  64 
fA.  480.  67 
28,  477  85 
4!.8«2.07 
65,14Z92 

$9. 243  22 
12.  S.fi.  Ul 

7.0;t4.  31 
25.  6S3.  26 
1.1.  463.  25 

1,  7-22.  31 
941.02 

8,  4,34  71 

8.  969.  27 
12.  294.  74 
IS. 013  99 
22.  886.  1 1 
11.618  21 
11,6:.3.  11 

8.  377.  06 
8. 204.  .10 
7,601.88 
4,  OhO.  42 
4, 020.  62 

34,927  .15 
18,  fiO.  22 

9,  492.  62 
13.9.14.02 
18,  380.  97 

$36,972.87 

51.:«)4.05 

28,  1,37.  23 

California 

102,73:1.01 

Cok>r»*lo            ...... ... 

61,8,1:1.01 

Con  neol  Kill-, -. ..... ......................... 

6,  889.  25 

Oelaw  :irc......... .. . ..................... 

3,  764.  m 

Plori'ia     

33.  73H.  83 

Oeoriria . . 

35,  877.  OH 

Idaho  

49,178.96 

I'ttnois 

72, 055.  96 

Indiana 

91,. 144.  44 

Inwa          

46.  472.  8.1 

Kansas        

46.  612.  43 

Kentiu'ky.  

33,  .V»8  24 

Ijou'^iana                          .      .      -» 

3iHl8.00 

Maine          

30,  407.  .12 

Marvbind       . 

16.321.69 

Ma'sssrhusetts . . 

16.08i47 

Mschlean           .  

139.710.19 

M  inni^M>la            .................. ...... . 

7Z  640  ST 

MisswNippi     

37.  970.  47 

Mis-;<"iri 

MenUna 

M.816.-0B 
73.523.89 

Tadle  2. — Apportionment  of  funds   to  States  for  use  in   Federal    aid   in   wildlife   restoration   projects   for   the   fiscal   year   ending 
June  30.  1940,  pursuant  to  sec.  5  of  act  approved  Sept.  2,  1937  (50  Stat.  917).  based  on  an  appropriation  of  $2.000.000 — Continued 


States 


Area  in  acres 


Nebra'^ka 

Nevada - 

New  Hampshire - 

New  Jersey ■ - — 

New  Mexico 

New  York ■ 

North  Carolina 

North  nakola. 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma • 

Oregon 

Pennsylvan'"* • 

Rho<1e  Uhvnd 

.tJouth  Carolina 

.«?outh  Dakota 

Tenn<'»!(ee 

Te\a.s 

rtah ^ - 

Vermont 

Virpinia .••• • -- 

Waiililnzfon 

W'e.st  \irKinia . ...... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

T'nited  Ptfifes 

Deduction  for  the  administration  of  this  act 

Total 


49,  CIZ  800 
70.  841,  600 

6. 978.  240 

5.  26.^  360 
78, 4ai.  760 
31.490,560 
33,  552,  640 
45.  3.35,  6H11 
26.  265.  600 
44.  807.  680 
61.  887.  .360 
28.  880.  640 
798.  720 
19,  8,32,  960 
49,  673,  600 
26,894.080 
170.  202.  240 
54. 393, 600 

6,120.960 
27,281,280 
44,241.280 

1,1,4«.8,800 
36. 882. 240 
6Z  664.960 


Apportionment 

on  ba^is  of 

area 


1,937,100.160 


$23.  562. 94 

3:1. 645.  28 

2. 839.  29 

2, 499.  76 

37,  275. 77 

14. 9.16. 02 

15.935.38 

21,  .131.. 18 

IZ  474  .10 

21.280.81 

29, 392.  58 

13,716  48 

379.34 

0,419.40 

23,  .191. 82 

12.772  99 

80. 8:1.1  29 

25. 833.  52 

2, 907.  07 

12. 9.V1. 88 

21,011.81 

7, 346.  70 

17,041.79 

29,761.89 


Paid  license 

holders  fiscal 

year  1938 


Apportionment 
on  basis  of  li- 
cense holders 


920,000.00 


$139,022 

8,448 

.10,210 

126,388 
24,313 

649,973 

149, 468 
16,  570 

807.732 
85. 578 
77.478 

606.371 

8,398 

86,416 

31,269 

69.381 

109. 895 
51,888 
44.919 

130,238 

a04,:i68 
174,8.17 

238,538 
20,081 


6, 8.10, 104 


$18, 671.  28 

1, 134.  60 

6. 743.  43 

16. 974.  48 

3,26.1.35 

87.  294.  32 

20, 074.  23 

2,225.43 

68.  190  71 

11.493.51 

10, 405.  65 

81,438.37 

1,127.89 

11.606.06 

4, 199.  57 

9.318.  18 

14,  759.  40 

6,968.79 

6.032  82 

17,  491.. 15 

27, 447. 65 

23, 484. 09 

32.  o;i6.  73 

2, 696. 97 


Total  Federal 
appurtionmeot 


920,000.00 


$42,234.22 
34,779.88 

9,  58Z72 
16, 474.  24 
40,  ,141.  12 
102, 2.10.  34 
36, 009.  61 
23,  757. 01 
80, 665.  21 
32.  774.  32 
39,  798.  23 
95.154.85 

1.607.23 
21. 025.  46 
27.791.39 
2Z091.  17 
95,  .194.  69 
32, 802.  31 

8.  V\9.  8« 
30.  448.  43 
48, 4.19.  36 
30, 830.  79 
49,078.52 
32.458.86 


State  contribu- 
tion 


1,840,000.00 
160, 000. 00 


2, 000, 000. 00 


$14,078.07 

11,593.29 

3, 194.  24 

6,491.41 

13,  513.  71 

34,083.45 

1Z003  20 

7,919.00 

26.888  40 

10. 924.  77 

13, 266. 08 

31,718.28 

.102.  41 

7,008.49 

9,  263, 80 

7,363  72 

31,8f4.90 

10.914.10 

2,979.96 

10, 149,  48 

16, 153. 12 

10, 276. 93 

16. 3.1V.  51 

10, 819. 62 


Grand  total 
(or  projects 


613, 333. 32 


$56.  31Z  29 
46, 373. 17 
1Z776.96 
25,965.69 
M.  054. 83 

136,  333.  79 
48,012.81 
31,676.01 

107.  5,13.  61 
43. 699.  09 
53, 064.  31 

126. 873.  13 

2,009.64 

28, 033. 05 

37. 0.M.  19 

29,  4.14.  89 

127.  419.  .19 
4.3,736.41 
11,019  85 
40,  .W.  91 
64,612.48 
41, 107.  72 
65, 438.  03 
43,  278.  48 


2, 453,  333. 33 


The  Revenue  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1939 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  revamping  the  tax  structure  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  that  confronts  us  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  supported  H.  R.  6851,  the  revenue 
bill  which  we  considered  this  week.  It  has  defects  and  needs 
amendments  which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  make.  It  is  the 
first  forward  step  taken  by  this  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  existing  taxes,  which  have  been  strong  business 
deterrents.  It  is  a  real  victory  for  those  of  us  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  who  have  been  advocating  such  a  step  not  only 
throughout  this  session  but  long  before  the  Congress  con- 
vened. Briefly,  the  bill  yields  $1,644,000,000  total,  an  estimated 
$15,000,000  less  than  current  revenue. 

Eliminates  the  2\2-percent  remnant  of  the  old  undivided- 
profits  tax,  effective  next  year. 

Substitutes  18-percent  flat  corporate  tax  on  firms  earning 
more  than  $25,000  and  continues  present  12^2  to  16-percent 
graduated  rates  on  companies  earning  less  than  $25,000. 

Extends  for  2  years  $544,300,000  in  temporary  "nuisance" 
taxes  and  continues  the  $100,000,000  emergency  3-cent  rate 
on  nonlocal  first-class  mail.  Both  otherwise  would  expire 
June  30. 

Permits  corporations  to  carry  over  net  operating  losses  for 
2  years,  deducting  losses  of  a  bad  year  from  profits  in  a  good 
one  in  computing  taxes. 

Allows  corporations  to  increase  their  capital  stock  valua- 
tions for  each  of  the  2  years,  1939  and  1940,  providing  a 
buffer  against  steep  excess-profits  taxes.  Present  law  barred 
revaluation  up  or  down  until  1941. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  majority  party  could  not  be 
brought  to  the  Republican  viewpoint  that  these  concessions 
to  business  be  repealed  and  modifying  tax  rates  be  made 
effective  at  once  so  as  to  cover  the  year  1939  instead  of 
postponing  the  effective  date  until  1940.  If  these  amend- 
ments are  good  in  1940  they  are  good  in  1939.  If  American 
industry  needs  encouragement  in  1940  it  certainly  needs  it 
now.  The  repeal  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax  should 
have  taken  place  a  long  time  ago;  in  fact,  it  should  never 
have  been  enacted,  and  the  provisions  effecting  its  repeal 
should  be  made  effective  at  once.    The  same  is  true  with 


reference  to  the  provisions  for  canying  over  of  net  business 
losses.  Under  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  the  present 
undistributed-profits  tax  will  continue  in  effect  through  the 
calendar  year  1939,  when  it  expires  automatically  under  the 
existing  law. 

The  substitution  of  a  fiat  corporate  Income  tax  on  corpo- 
rations now*  subject  to  the  undistributed-profits  levy  will  not 
take  place  until  1940.  It  Is  my  belief  that  this  substitution 
should  be  made  effective  as  of  January  of  this  year  so  as  to 
have  eliminated  the  havoc  of  "the  undistributed-profits  tax 
which  should  never  have  been  enacted.  This  bill  will  now 
permit  the  privilege  of  carrying  forward  net  business  losses 
of  1  year  to  be  applied  against  gains  in  the  2  succeeding 
taxable  years,  which  is  a  commendable  provision.  As  it 
passed  the  House  it  does  not  permit  losses  incurred  last  year 
to  be  set  over  against  1939  income,  the  tax  on  which  becomes 
due  next  March.  It  does  permit  the  1939  corporate  losses 
to  be  carried  forward  and  applied  to  1940  incomes.  It  is  ap- 
parent this  will  afford  no  relief  to  distressed  business  con- 
cerns which  are  now  in  such  great  need  of  relief  until  their 
1940  taxes  are  paid  in  March  of  1941.  Business  is  in  dire 
distress  and  needs  a  tonic  immediately.  The  good  of  the 
country  and  the  impetus  to  restoration  of  employment  de- 
pends on  business  recovery.  If  this  program  of  tax  appease- 
ment is  justified  at  all,  it  should  be  made  effective  at  once 
and  not  postponed  for  another  year.  This  same  argument 
applies  to  the  18-percent  fiat  rate  for  corporations  with  net 
Incomes  of  over  $25,000.  I  trust  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom 
will  make  these  amendments  to  this  bill. 

For  7  years  now  the  present  administration  has  been 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  industrial 
stagnation.  In  considering  this  tax  bill,  which  is  the  first 
ray  of  hope  that  there  may  be  a  modification  of  the  pro- 
gram which  has  wrought  havoc  in  our  country,  it  is  well  to 
recall  just  what  has  been  done  by  our  Govermnent  in  the 
last  7  years.  At  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress  we  will 
have  appropriated  for  the  7  fiscal  years  of  this  administra- 
tion over  sixty-five  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  which  equals 
48.5  percent  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  personal 
property  on  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  48  States  of  the 
Union.    These  appropriations,  by  years,  are  as  follows: 

72d   Ck)ng.,   2d    sess.,    and    73d   Cong.,    Ist   sees., 

fiscal  year  1934  and  prior  years $7,692,447,339.17 

73d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year   1935  and  prior 

years 7,527.569,327.66 

74th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year  1936  and  prior 

years 9,579,767,330.31 

74th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fi.scal  year  1937  and  prior 

years 10,  336,  399,  272.  66 

75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year  1938  and  prior 

years  _ ».  356.  174,  982.  92 
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75th  Cong..  8d 
vears 


.  fiscal  year  1939  and  prior 


»10,  928.  609,  972.  02 


76ih  Cong.'.'ist's^'.iiscal  year  1940  and  prior         j^q  3^1  433.23 
years     (estimated) au.  xpv/.  ^     

Total  appropriated  for  last  7  fiscal  years.  59  ^q^  gg 

includi.ig    1940 """^ 

The  United  States  Treasury  reported  on  February  28. 
1933.  the  last  report  prior  to  the  beginning  oj  ^he  pres- 
ent  administration,  that  the  national  debt  was  $20.934.729_- 
209  G8  The  gross  debt  of  the  United  States  on  June  15. 
1939  was  $40,349,773,482.  or  an  increase  during  that  period 
'of  $19  415  440  273.  In  addition,  there  are  contingent  liabil- 
ities guaranteed  by  the  United  Slates  which  wiU  bring  the 
national  debt  to  the  staggering  sum  cf  $44,457,843,210  by 
June  30  1940.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  recripts  or 
taxes  and  fees  received  by  the  United  States  Government. 
the  balance  or  deficit,  and  the  national  debt  from  1931  to 
and  Including  the  estimated  amounts  for  the  year  1940. 
These  are  as  follows: 

Receipts,  deficit,  and  national  debt  for  1931-40.  inclunve 


Y«r  1  ndwl  Jun?  30- 

KfMPlpts  or  taxes 

unit  fpc?'  pii't  to 

Oovernnient 

Deficit 

Nation;*!  debt 

mi - 

1632 

100 

WW 

1935 

lU-M 

i\t7 

1V*4 

1C»1 

1V40> 

f^     !..'#>    C'>^    fi32 

(17 

742 

3,  115..V>4.0JO 

3.  MHI.  4'i7.  •-'02 

4.  n.'i.9.V.»^!5 

5.  •-'93.  MO.  237 
C.  241. 6  i  1.227 
5.  .V.S).  I'KV  000 
5,  «yj.  300.  000 

•901.9:.9.0SO 
2.942.1151.451 

2.  24.'>,  4.'»2.  9W) 

3,  255,  393.  297 

3,  7>>2,  yf-rt.  3«) 

4,  9.12,  \rS<.  957 

3,  252.  .S3y.  719 

4.  702.  KkS.  000 
4.  072.  229.  000 
3,  42«i,  3(53,  200 

tK>,S01,4<«,  143 
19,  4'<7.  (»W.  70»1 
22.  .'3-*.  fi7i  IM 
27.  053.  («.  9K8 
2^.  7in.  167.092 
3.3.M.V3S4.622 

36.  427.  091.  021 

37.  lt;7.  4^7.  4fil 
41.131..'Hr2.0ia 
44.  457.  845.  210 

KstlmaicU. 

A  comparison  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  discloses 
that  these  enormous  and  abnormal  deficits  are  due  not  to 
the  impoverished  condition  ot  the  country  by  reason  of  the 
depression  through  which  we  have  been  passing  and  there-   | 
fore  a  dearth  of  tax  revenues,  but  to  an  inordinate  orgy  of 
spe-.ding     Thus  in  1932  and  1933  our  tax  receipts  were  little 
In  excess  of  $2,000,000,000.  whereas  for  1937,  1938,  1939,  and 
1940  they  will  average  approximately  five  and  one-half  bil- 
lion  dollars   per   year,   between  two   and   three   times   the 
amount  collected  during  earlier  years.    In  1938  the  total  tax 
bill  of  America,  national.  State  and  local,  amounted  to  nearly 
25  percent  of  the  Income  produced  during  the  year,  and  the  , 
American  people  will  have  paid  during  the  period  from  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1933.  to  June  30,  1940,  approximately  $34,000,000,- 
000  in  Federal  taxes  alone.    Our  President  when  a  candidate 
for  the  high  office  he  now  holds,  in  October  1932.  said: 

Taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors  because 
they  arc  a  burden  on  production  and  can  be  paid  only  by  produc- 
tion If  excessive,  they  ure  reflected  in  Idle  factories,  tax-sold 
farm*  and  hence  In  hordes  of  the  hungry  tramping  the  streets 
and  seeking  Jobs  In  vain.  Our  workers  may  never  see  a  tax  bUl. 
but  they  pay  In  deductions  from  wages.  In  Increased  cost  of  what 
they  buy  or  (as  now^  in  broad  cessation  of  employment.  There 
la  not  an  unemployed  man— there  Is  not  a  struggling  farmer— 
whose  Interest  In  this  subject  is  not  direct  and  vital. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  also  said  in  Sioux  City.  September  29,  1932: 
And   on   mv  part.   I   ask   you   very  simply,   to  assign   to   me  the 

task  of  reducing  the  annual  operating  expenses  of  your  National 

Government. 

The  March  American  Federationist's  preliminary  figures 
show  that  in  January  1939  there  were  11.523.031  unemployed. 
After  taxing,  borrowing,  and  appropriating  more  than  $G5,- 
000  000.000  and  going  in  debt  over  $24,000,000,000  since  March 
4.  1933,  we  have  approximately  the  same  number  of  unem- 
ployed and  a  great  many  more  people  on  rehef  than  we  had 
when  we  started  this  program.  In  considering  these  startling 
statistics,  is  there  any  reason  why  mdustry  is  discouraged 
and  has  lost  faith  in  this  program,  and  that  fear  dominates 
the  businessman  and  the  investor  today?  Sensible  folks  can 
only  see  one  answer  to  this  whole  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic muddle  which  threatens  to  wipe  out  the  American 
system  of  private  enterprise.    If  the  incomes  ol  all  who  re- 


ceive $150  ODD  or  more  were  divided  equally  among  the  Ameri- 
can citizens,  each  would  get  only  15  cents,  and  the  incomes 
above  $5  000  if  equally  divided  would  only  furnish  $2.32  per 
capita  Million-dollar  incomes  are  now  taxed  84  percent,  and 
hundred-thousand-dollar  incomes  40  percent.  No;  the  an- 
swer is  not  a  socialistic  division  of  wealth  but  the  restoration 
of  American  industry  to  a  normal  basis,  permitting  a  fair 
profit  to  industrial  enterprise  and  thus  restoring  to  private 
pay  rolls  the  great  army  of  unemployed.  The  old  fcl^  of 
America,  60  years  of  age  or  over,  who  have  been  cast  off  by 
industry  must  be  cared  for.  Industry  which  has  put  them 
as^de  must  assume  the  responsibUity  for  their  keep,  and  in  so 
doing  contribute  materially  toward  industrial  recovery 

For  over  7  years  now  we  in  America  have  been  laboring 
in  the  throes  of  this  crushing  depression.    As  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  the  17  leading  nations 
of  the  world,  we  are  at  the  bottom  in  recovery.    We  are  the 
only  one  of  the  great  family  of  nations  of  the  worid  that 
has  not  been  able  to  throw  off  the  depression,  and  we  are  .he 
only  one  that  has  piled  up  an  immense  public  debt  m  an 
endeavor  to  beat  the  depression.    We  are  the  only  one  that 
has  attempted  to  borrow  and  spend  ourselves  into  prosperuv. 
We  are  the  only  one  that  has  attempted,  by  the  doctrine  of 
scarcity,  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  hungry  Nation.    As  I  have 
heretofore  pointed  out,  during  the  last  7  years  the  revenue 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  increased  from  $2,079,696,742 
to  approximately  $5,669,300,000  in  the  current  year.    During 
that  time  the   public   debt  has  doubled,   and   the  Federal 
appropriations  have  increased  from  $7,692,447,339  in  1934  to 
approxmately  $10,928,399,272  in   1939.     The  deficit  during 
this  period  amounted  to  $20,839,000,000,  which  added  to  the 
public  debt  has  reached  the  grand  total  of  over  $41,000.- 
000.000.    In  addition,  too,  the  Federal  Government  is  Uable  on 
contingent  liabilities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
m  the  sum  of  approximately  $5,500,000,000.    The  per  capita 
public  debt  has  increased  from  $131  in  1931  to  $305  in  1939. 
The  interest  on  this  public  debt  is  over  $1,000,000,000  a  year, 
more  than  the  total  cost  of  government  a  few  years  ago. 
In  1913  only  6.4  percent  of  the  total  national  income  was 
required  for  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes.     In   1930.  14.2 
percent  was  required  for  such  taxes,  and  in  1938,  23.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  of  the  American  people  was  handed 
over  to  the  tax  collectors.     Approximately   one-fourth   of 
the  time  of  everyone  who  labors  in  the  United  States  is 
spent  in  working  "for  the  tax  collectors.    In  1913,  1.9  percent 
of  the  national  income  went  for  Federal  taxes.    In  1930.  4.8 
percent  was  required,  but  in  1938  it  had  increased  to  10.9 
percent.     State  and  local  taxes  in  1938  had  increased  to 
12.7  percent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  policy  we  have  been  pursuing  for  7 
years  of  attempting  to  borrow  and  spend  ourselves  into  pros- 
perity has  failed  miserably.    It  has  only  succeeded  in  piling 
up  an  immense  Federal  debt  and  in  trebling  the  tax  burden 
and  keeping  out  of  employment  some  12.000,000  of  our  peo- 
ple.   Is  it  not  time  that  those  in  charge  of  the  Government 
put  into  operation  some  plan  which  will  solve  these  prob- 
lems  and   save   our   country?     Are   we    American   citizens 
speaking    out    of    turn    when    we    suggest    that    the    plan 
which   has   brought   us   to   such   a   predicament   be   aban- 
doned?    Well  may  we  ask.  Why  is  it  that  America,  with 
the  greatest  resources  of  any  nation,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  gold,  and  one-half  of  the  world's  wealth,  is  on  its 
knees  and  starving   with   12,000,000  of   its  workers  unem- 
ployed, apparently  permanently  resigned  to  idleness,  poverty, 
misery,   and   a   Government    pittance   for   bare    existence? 
Must  America  continue  to  live  on  relief  and  charity?    Must 
the  millions  of  young  Americans  released  from  our  colleges 
and  schools  face  idleness  and  uncertainty,  with  only  the  hope 
of  a  W.  P.  A.  job? 

Surveys  recently  made  disclose  that  the  underprivileged 
group  numbering  12,500.000  famibes,  which  include  nearly 
50,000,000  people,  or  almost  half  the  population,  exists  on  in- 
comes of  less  than  $605  per  year.  The  next  group  of  10.938,- 
000  families,  of  about  40,000,000  souls,  receive  an  average  of 
I  $1,411. 
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Our  President  has  said  that  one-third  of  our  people  are 
underfed,  poorly  clad,  and  poorly  housed.    It  is  true  that  a 
million  new  homes  are  needed  in  America  every  year,  and 
only  300,000  were  built  last  year.    This  building  program 
alone  should  absorb  2,000,000  men.    Over  30  percent  of  our 
railroads  are  insolvent,  and  the  whole  railroad  system  needs 
rehabilitation.    A  million  men  could  be  profitably  employed   ] 
in  restoring  our  railroad  system  to  full  efficiency.    Public   j 
utilities  are  in  need  of  modernization  and  expansion.    One   | 
billion  dollars  could  be  expended  profitably  in  this  endeavor   ' 
alone,  giving  employment  to  another  million  men.    The  dur-    | 
able-goods  industry  has   been  allowed  to  deteriorate  with  | 
practically  no  plant  betterments,  extensions,  or  repairs.    A   ■ 
million  men  could  profitably  be  employed  in  this  industrial   i 
activity.    The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  shows   | 
that  expenditures  for  durable  goods  and  for  private  con-    j 
struction  dropped  from  $14,500,000,000  in  1929  to  $3,500,000,-    ! 
000  in  1933,  and  had  increased  to  only  $6,000,000,000  in  1935   j 
wi:h  2  years  of  heavy  Government  spending.    To  provide  the 
necessities  of  life,  clothing,  food,  and  shelter  for  the  lower 
one-third  of  which  the  President  spoke  would  require  the 
services  of  several  millions  of  laborers  in  the  factories,  the 
fields,  the  shops,  the  mines,  the  forests,  and  the  transporta- 
tion systems. 

The  indu.strial  machine  of  America,  the  finest  and  best  on 
earth,  manned  with  the  most  efficient  and  intelligent  work- 
men, is  idle.  It  is  ready  to  start  production;  it  only  needs 
the  green  light  to  go  ahead.  Our  whole  economic  and  social 
structure  is  bogged  down  and  is  not  functioning.  Our  na- 
tional house  is  out  of  order.  Our  emergency  measures, 
adopted  to  meet  the  situation,  have  apparently  become  per- 
manent and  the  crisis  chronic.  Spending  has  depleted  the 
Treasury  and  has  frozen  unemployment  into  our  industrial 
structure.  All  we  are  given  in  answer  to  our  cries  of  distress 
is  more  borrowing  and  spending.  The  only  result  of  the 
whole  miserable  vicious  circle  is  the  ever-increasing  tax  bur- 
den, greater  public  debts,  mounting  deficits,  increased  un- 
employment, stagnation  of  business,  and  loss  of  confidence 
in  our  Government  and  its  ability  to  bring  order  and  normal 
industrial  activity  out  of  the  whole  sordid  mess  in  which  we 
are  v;allowing. 

In  the  campaign,  on  July  30.  1932,  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  this 
ominous  warning: 

Any  government,  like  any  family,  can.  for  a  year,  spend  a  little 
more  than  it  earns,  but  you  and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of  that 
habit  means  the  poorhouse. 

We  have  continued  in  this  wild,  uncontrolled  spree  of 
spending  now  for  7  years,  throughout  the  entire  present  ad- 
ministration, and  have  accumulated  the  largest  debt  in  our 
history;  and  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  poorhouse,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.'Toosevelt,  we  must  mend  our  ways.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
again  said,  on  March  10,  1933: 

Most  liberal  governments  are  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal 
policy;  and  we  must  avoid  this  danger. 

I  most  heartily  agree  that  we  are  heading  direct  for  the 
poorhouse  and  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  wrecked 
on  the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  policy  we  must  immediately  change 
our  existing  policy  of  reckless  spending  and  take  steps  to  put 
our  house  in  order. 

In  the  same  address  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

For  3  years  the  Federal  Government  has  been  on  the  road 
toward  bankruptcy. 

And  on  July  30,  1932,  he  said: 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  stop  borrowing  to  meet  continuing 
deficits.     Stop  the  deficits. 

If  these  admonitions  were  true  when  they  were  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1932  and  1933.  how  much  more  omnious 
are  they  today,  with  the  huge  public  debt  and  deficits  piled 
up  in  the  meantime,  the  total  public  debt  now  aggregating 
approximately  forty-five  billions. 

Uncle  Sam  should  rightabout-face  in  this  whole  crackpot 
effort  to  bring  recovery  by  regimented  scarcity  and  to  borrow 
and  spend  himself  into  prosperity.  He  should  return  to  a 
pay-as-you-go  program,  reduce  the  back-breaking  tax  burden 
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now  killing  Industry,  and  substitute  In  its  place  a  good- 
neighbor  policy  of  friendly  cooperation  with  industrial  enter- 
prise. Our  12.000,000  unemployed  can  only  be  restored  to 
pay  rolls  by  private  industry.  Private  industry  under  proper 
supervision  and  regulation  by  Government  has  made  America 
what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  depression,  and  private 
industry'  alone  can  restore  it.  The  Brookings  Institution  in 
a  recent  study  said: 

The  vital  problem  Is  to  secure  a  great  increase  In  national  pro- 
duction and  Income.  The  central  issue,  with  respect  to  public 
finance.  Is  whether  such  an  expansion  of  production  can  t>est  be 
stimulated  by  extravagant  Federal  expenditures.  Increasing  deficits, 
and  heavier  taxes  or  by  some  modifications  of  taxes  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  expenditures— within  the  limits  set  by  essential 
requirements.     •     •     •  - 

Unless  we  can  promptly  secure  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  na- 
tional income  it  will  be  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  United 
States  has  already  reached  the  danger  point  in  the  growth  of 
public  Indebtedness. 

Some  have  contended  that  our  economic  collapse  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  capital.  It  is  significant  to  note  in  considering 
this  condition  that  in  1929,  before  the  depression,  the  excess 
reserve  in  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  aver- 
aged about  $43,000,000.  On  April  26  of  this  year  these  ex- 
cess reserves  reached  the  staggering  total  of  $4,120,000,000. 
In  other  words,  there  was  lying  idle  in  the  banks  of  our 
Nation  more  than  $4,000,000,000  available  as  the  basis  for 
credit  expansion,  which  was  almost  100  times  above  the  aver- 
age of  idle  funds  lying  in  the  banks  in  1929.  We  may  well 
ask.  Why  is  this?  As  I  have  shown,  it  is  not  because  the 
funds  are  not  needed  in  industrial  enterprise.  The  utili- 
ties, the  railroads,  the  durable-goods  industry,  manufacturer 
of  consumer  goods,  the  housing  and  building  industry— all 
are  in  need  of  immense  .sums  of  capital;  but  all  of  these  great 
fundamental  American  enterprises  are  stagnant,  and  yet 
these  immense  sums  of  idle  funds  are  bing  without  call  in 
the  coffers  of  American  banks. 

The  Brookings  Institution  estimated  that  in  1936  between 
$25,000,000,000  and  $30,000,000,000  would  be  needed  for  the 
durable-goods  industry  alone  to  make  up  the  deficiency  that 
had  accumulated  during  the  depression.  Idle  money  means 
idle  factories  and  unemployment.  Lack  of  faith  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, mistrust  of  the  policies  it  has  been  foUowing,  fear 
of  the  borrowing  and  spending  program,  and  the  mounting 
Federal  debt  and  the  unbalanced  Budget  and  the  inordinate 
taxes  placed  upon  business  have  dried  up  at  its  sources  the 
call  of  private  enterprise  upon  bank  funds.  A  normal  condi- 
tion, it  is  believed,  will  not  return  until  this  fear  is  removed 
and  an  assurance  given  to  the  investing  public  that  the 
profit  motive  in  private  enterprise  is  to  be  acknowledged  and 
protected,  that  Government  itself  will  extend  a  helping  hand 
and  encouragement  to  industry  to  put  back  to  work  the 
unemployed. 

As  pointed  cut  by  John  W.  Hanes,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
removal  of  Irritants  and  deterrents  to  business  recovery  Is 
essential,  and  social  security  and  other  reforms  approved  by 
the  American  people  can  only  be  maintamed  through  the 
recovery  of  private  enterprise,  which  always  has  been  and 
must  continue  to  be  the  backbone  of  Federal  revenue.  The 
Government  must  give  recognition  to  the  psychological  block- 
ade it  has  raised  by  the  program  it  has  been  following  for 
the  last  7  years.  A  note  of  encouragement  was  sounded  by 
the  pronouncements  of  Secretary  Morgenthau  and  Under 
Secretary  Hanes  that  the  administration  at  last  recognizes 
that  the  path  of  recovery  lies  in  the  field  of  a  definite  as- 
surance by  our  Government  that  private  Initiative  will  have 
encouragement  from  the  Government  rather  than  deterrents 
i  heaped  upon  it. 

j  There  must  be  also  some  assurance  to  business  that  the 
Government  will  gradually  relinquish  the  functions  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  which  it  has  taken  on  in  the  last  7  years. 
Resk)ration  of  business  confidence  and  faith  in  our  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  accomplished  until  industry  is  assured 
that  the  Government  itself  will  not  enter  into  private  compe- 
tition with  the  great  industrial  enterprises  of  our  country 
which  have  always  been  carried  on  by  private  investors. 
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I  agree  with  what  our  coUeague  said  in  the  other  branch 
Bometlme  ago.  the  Honorable  Josiah  W.  Bailey: 

But  what  I  want  and  what  the  country  demands  Is  a  irnlted 
C^Z  not  r  S)up  of  Republicans  seeking  advantage,  not  a 
gS^r^r'  new  de^s^derendi^  and  apolog^g,   not^  goup  of 

fri'a^^^5'win"r"thn«t"e^^uo^rh^^^^^^ 

^rieil^  2.d  Lmters  of  the  House  of  I^P'^^V^'^^^^^^^ 
^vea^nse  of  responsibility  to  their  circumstances  and  v. ho  are 
wUlmS  S Tnlte  In  U.e  common  task  of  putting  employment  and 
bilnL  and  Industry  In  this  country  upon  a  firm  foundation. 

Mr  speaker,  during  my  campaign  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Oregon  for  the  office  I  ""^^^^"Py-  J  P'^" 
sented  to  my  constituents  a  short  progra^  ^^'^^h  I  believe,  il 
put  into  effect,  would  at  least  start  us  back  on  the  road  to 
recovery.    The  program  Is  as  follows: 

Restore  American  democracy  with  ^^^f "i"^'°^etn''cuUhr?at 
balances  Protect  labor  and  industry  from  ^°!^*Sn  cuunroa^ 
competition  Remove  the  shackles  from  1°^^^^^:^  „^!^'^ ^?h 
businessman  and  farmer  a  definite  B°^e"^"^^"'^.^*„P"^^oJ!rn- 
Kood  ^  and   cooperation    Instead    of   antagonism    and    govern 

SSntaT  dictation.  JT  that  confidence  and  P^^-^P^^.^J, ^^^  ^^^aTe 
Svlng  real  Jobs  with  decent  wages  to  the  unemployed^  f^'^^ 
frlctlln  with  cooperation  between  labor  and  ,<=*P';f^J°^„^^„°J 
hnth  Ualntaln  law  and  order,  no  compromise  with  racketeers 
Si-aBe1£.Uince  equal  to  American  standards.  Unemployed  relief 
SndmgTsto'?at?on^of  Industry.  Adequate  -d^oj  ?e^y  ^J  f  «^- 
the  blind  the  handicapped  Armaments  for  defense  only,  no 
foreiSi  wars  or  altiances  No  Federal  tax  on  gasoline  or  ^ue  olL 
Sl^i^nb^rable  Government  expenses  and  tax-eating  bureaus  so 
S^v^rnment  may  live  within  Its  Income  Promote  Oregon  In- 
S^^^trl^rumber  wool  agriculture— providing  pay  rolls  for 
^1!!!  ^i^!^  Intend  and  oreserve  clvU  service  and  promote  the 
Sl^rsyst^m  ^ua^re  deal  Tv^Lrans.  Protect  our  youth  and  , 
S^Su^dt^elr  interest,  that  they  may  become  stalwart  de- 
SndaSe  and  clean-minded  citizens.  Provide  adequate  facilities 
f^r  cur  %hools  and  their  teaching  sUfl.  Less  cross-word  puzzle.. 
mor«  horse  sense  In  government. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  action  of  this  House  in  pac- 
ing this  tax  bill.    I  realize  that  it  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
problems  that  ccnfront  us.    It  will  not  put  back  on  private 
pay  rolls  the  12.000,000  unemployed.    It  will  not  place  aid  m 
the  hands  of  the  many  millions  who  are  on  rehef  or  those 
In  dire  distress  without  any  relief  whatsoever.    It  is,  how- 
ever some  assurance  that  the  Federal  Government  is  at  last 
ready  to  recognize  that  it  must  cooperate  with  business  and 
industry  if  private  enterprise  is  to  be  restored  to  a  normal 
basis   and  if  the  unemployed  are  to  be  put  back  on  private 
pay  rolls     It  removes  some  of  the  deterrent  tax  burdens 
which  have  been  shackles  on  business  and  have  contributed 
to  the  fear  which  has  gripped  the  heart  of  private  enter- 
prise    We  of  this  Congress  have  an  opportunity  if  we  will 
only  embrace  It.     We  should  by  definite  enactment  make 
clear  to  the  country  that  our  Government  stands  ready  to 
give  a  helping  hand  and  an  assurance  of  friendly  coopera- 
tion with  industrial  enterprise.    I  believe  we  should,  before 
this  Congress  adjourns,  lay  down  a  clear,  well-defined  pro- 
gram which  will  restore  confidence  to  the  Nation  and  to 
employers  and  employees  alike.     It  should  Include  a  com- 
prehensive and  adequate  legislative  enactment  for  the  care 
of  our  old  people,  the  underprivileged,  handicapped,  and  the 
youth  of  our  country.    I  believe  the  objectives  set  forth  by 
my  colleague,   the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration,  namely: 

(1)  Keep  the  United  States  out  of  war. 

(2)  Move  immediately  to  curb  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  reck- 

^Tai'^piif  the  repressive  tax  on  undistributed  corporate  earn- 
ings, which  has  proved  so  harassing  and  dangerous  to  business. 

**74/£^v2?^"he    remainder    of    the    Federal    tax    rtructure    to 
•Uminate  or  modify  provisions  retarding  business  recovery 
^)^pSl    the    da^erous    discretionary    authority    which    the 
President  now  has  over  the  Nations  monetary  system 

(6 >  Amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  clarifying  the 
mutual  obligations  of  worker  and  employer  and  the  duties  of 
SSi  S>wird^he  public  m  order  to  end  present  paralyzing  discord 

f?)  Define  specifically  the  area  of  Government  competition  with 
private  enterprise  so  that  business  may  be  able  to  create  Jobs  with 
■nme  certainty  as  to  the  future. 

Ts)  Restore  American  markeU  to  the  American  farmer  and 
Wft»  earner  and  develop  new  markets  for  agricultural  products. 

{9)  Adopt  immediate  legislation  to  rehabilitate  the  rallrwida 
to  make  secure  the  Jobs  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 


and  the  Investments  of  savings  banks  and  life-insurance  com- 

^^W)  create  a  special  committee  of  Congress  to  Inquire  Into  the 
effect   ofUie   recl^ocal  trade  agreement  policy   on   American  in- 

'^Tll)   aiuf  Pe'Se^'rules  and  regulations  so  Industry  and  busl- 

"'^2?  ReSSralT  «'pi?iiSS.  legislation  not  clearly  helpful  In 
orimotlng  recovery.  Sr  which  would  subject  agriculture,  labor,  or 
KSStJy  to  comp^Lory  decrees  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 


Relief  Appropriations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILtlAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16,  1939 
Mr  MILLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  on  the  reUef  bill  I  desire  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  section  16  of  this  bill.  That  section  provides,  as  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  for  veterans'  preference 
on  W  P  A  where  the  relative  needs  are  the  same.  In  sub- 
stance, the  bill  provides  that  preference  shaU  be  given  to  war 
veterans  providing  all  else  is  equal. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Van  ZandtI  provides  for  an  absolute  preference 
for  veterans  on  W.  P.  A.    Under  the  proposed  Van  Zandt 
amendment  a  veteran  could  o^-n  $1,500  in  adjusted-service 
bonds,  have  a  monthly  pension  of  say.  $40  or  $50— in  fact, 
any  amount,  so  long  as  the  pension  was  less  per  month  than 
the  amount  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  per  month  if  he 
were  assigned  to  a  W.  P.  A.  project,  and  although  he  had  no 
children  to  support,  he  would  be  given  preference  over  a  non- 
veteran  with  five  or  six  children.  w  ^  .v,- 
If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  reference.  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  as  department  commander  cf  the  American 
Legion  in  the  State  of  Connecticut;  I  have  served  on  the 
national  executive  committee  of  that  organization.    Through 
serving  in  those  two  positions  I  have  come  to  know  many 
World  War  veterans,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  veterans  do  not  want  that  kind  of 
a  preference  on  a  work-relief  project.    The  veteran  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  there  should  be  only  one  qualificatioa 
for  relief  and  that  is  need. 

As  was  pointed  out  during  the  recent  debate  on  social- 
security  legislation,  the  American  Legion  spent  last  year  over 
$2  000.000  of  its  own  money  on  child  welfare.  These  same 
men  would  not  now  demand  preference  ahead  of  a  non- 
veteran  who  had  children  to  feed  and  support. 

To  give  preference  to  the  veteran,  where  all  the  conditions 
are  equal,  as  the  committee  has  recommended,  is  fair  and  just, 
but  beyond  that  I  could  not  go.  I  have  recently  talked  with 
the  proper  national  representative  of  the  American  Legion 
and  he  assures  me  that  the  committee's  bill  carries  out  the 
requests  of  the  American  Legion  In  respect  to  W.  P.  A. 

If  the  law  as  written  by  the  House  committee  is  carried  out, 
the  World  War  veteran  will  be  satisfied.  I  am  sure.  There- 
fore, as  much  as  I  regret  to  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  I  hope  that  section  6,  as 
written  by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  will  be  accepted  by 
the  House. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  relief  bill, 
I  desire  to  lend  my  support  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
lady  from  New  Jersey.  In  doing  so  may  I  state  that  I  regret 
it  Is  necessary  to  disagree  with  the  members  of  our  Appro- 
priations Committee,  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  in  a 
relief  bill  to  give  every  possible  dollar  to  the  needy  unem- 
ployed. 

I  cannot  support  a  recommendation  that  would  remove 
from  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  more  than  9.000  unemployed  actors, 
actresses,  and  stage  hands,  men  and  women  who  in  normal 
times  have  made  their  livelihood  on  the  stage. 
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Why  discriminate  against  this  group?  Admitting  that  the 
Federal  theater  project  has  been  disgracefully  administered 
in  some  cities;  admitting  that  some  of  the  shows  put  on  have 
been  suggestive  and  in  poor  taste;  some  have  been  staged  to 
spread  un-American  and  subversive  propaganda;  admitting 
that  in  some  places  the  theater  project  has  been  controlled 
by  Communists;  even  if  all  these  charges  are  true,  why  should 
those  who  have  been  employed  on  theater  projects  be  barred 
from  working  at  their  profession  under  the  W.  P.  A.?  They 
couid  not  control  these  projects.  In  most  cases  they  were 
doing  as  they  were  told  by  their  superiors. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  carpenters,  bricklayers,  plaster- 
ers, and  so  forth,  should  be  eliminated  just  because  some 
W.  P.  A.  building  projects  cost  two  and  three  times  what  they 
were  worth. 

I  will  not  admit  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  clean 
up  any  mess  that  may  exist  in  connection  with  the  W.  P.  A. 
theater  projects.  Under  the  bill  theater  projects  are  out 
even  if  local  sponsorship  Is  available.  It  is  a  cruel,  unfair, 
un-American,  and  unjust  act. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Norton]  will  be  adopted  and  the  section  elimi- 
nating theater  projects  will  be  stricken  from  this  bill. 


Savings  in  Operation  of  National  Labor  Relations 

Act  in  1938 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesday  June  21  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  15), 

1939 


ARTICLE  BY  MORRIS  WEISZ,  ASSISTANT  ECONOMIST  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  study  made  by  Mr.  Morris 
Weisz.  assistant  economist  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  on  the  subject  of  savings  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1938,  compared 
with  cost  of  its  operation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Savings  Resulting  Prom  the  Effective  Operation  of  the  National 

Labor    Relations    Act    in    1938.    Compared   With    Costs    of   Its 

Operation— Minimum  of  $33,400,000  Is  Estimate  of  Savings  to 

American  Public 
(Prepared  under   supervision  of  David  J.  Saposs.  chief  economist, 
by  Morris  Welsz.  assistant  economist) 

Some  critics  have  charged  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Beard  Is  a  heavy  financial  burden  upon  the  American  public.  A 
statistical  analysis  of  savings  resulting  from  the  effective  operation 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  In  1938  reveals  the  fallacy  of 
such  charges,  for  even  a  conservative  estimate  indicates  a  saving 
of  over  $33,000,000  as  compared  with  a  cost  of  only  $2,700,000  dur- 
ing last  year.  The  operation  of  the  act  thus  cost  less  than  one- 
twelfth  of  the  estimated  savings  resulting  therefrom,  and 
amounted  to  but  2  cents  per  person  In  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  operation  expressed  in  terms  of  service  to  workers 
Involved  in  Board  cases  In  1938  was  about  $1  per  person.'  Of 
course,  this  does  not  take  Into  account  the  indirect  service  of  the 
Board  to  the  millions  of  workers,  never  involved  in  any  Board 
case,  who  benefited  from  the  rights  guaranteed  them  under  the 

The  study  of  savings  due  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  act 
was  conducted  by  comparing  the  trend  of  strikes  In  industries 
over  which  the  Board  has  taken  Jurisdiction  with  the  trend  In 
other  Industries.     Prom  these  data  It  was  possible  to  estimate  the 


strikes   averted   by    Board    operation,    and   their    possible    cost    to 
workers,  employers,  and  the  general  public. 

the  greater  decrease  of  strikes  in  industries  o%-er  which  the 
board  has  taken  jurisdiction 
Strike  data  are  broken  down  Into  Industry  groups,  thus  enabling 
us  to  compare  the  trends  in  industries  over  which  the  Board  has 
taken  Jurisdiction  with  those  over  which  the  Board  has  not  taken, 
or  has  only  partially  taken  Jurisdiction.  Table  A  gives  strike  data 
by  Industrv  classifications  for  1937  and  1938.  grouping  the  Indus- 
tries according  to  the  status  of  the  Board's  Jurisdiction.  The  per- 
centages of  decrease  In  1938.  from  the  previous  year,  are  also  shown 
in  this  table. 

The  total  number  of  strikes  decreased  from  4.740  in  1937  to  2.772 
In  1938.  or  42  percent.  Of  the  4.740  strikes  In  1937.  3.184  were  in 
industries  over  which  the  Board  has  taken  Jurisdiction  and  1.556 
In  industries  over  which  the  Board  has  taken  partial  or  no  Jurisdic- 
tion. Strikes  in  the  former  category  decreased  48  percent  to  1.673 
In  1938.  while  strikes  in  Industries  over  which  the  Board  has  taken 
partial  or  no  Jurisdiction  decreased  only  29  percent. 

For  workers  Involved  in  strikes,  this  tendency  Is  also  apparent, 
showing  a  decrease  of  66  percent  In  Industries  over  which  the 
Board  has  taken  Jurisdiction  as  compared  with  a  decrease  of  only 
52  percent  In  all  other  Industries. 

Man-days  of  Idleness  due  to  strikes  In  Industries  over  which 
the  Board  has  taken  Jurisdiction  decreased  71  percent  during  this 
period,  whereas  man-days  of  idleness  due  to  strikes  In  other  In- 
dustries were  only  51   percent  less. 

The  general  trend  of  strikes  during  the  last  year  can  therefore 
be  described  as  one  of  greater  decrease  In  industries  In  which 
the  Board  has  applied  the  act.  as  against  those  Industries  over 
which  the  Board  has  taken  only  partial  or  no  Jurisdiction  at  all. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  tendency  would  be  even  more 
marked  if  it  were  possible  to  eliminete  the  effect  upon  all  strikes 
of  the  activities  of  the  various  State  boards.  For  instance.  State 
labor  boards  in  three  of  the  most  important  industrial  States, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  would  exert  their 
powers  over  all  Industries,  local  and  Interstate,  so  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  National  Wagner  Act.  as  well  as  the  "little"  Wag- 
ner acts  did  more  than  merely  help  in  the  decrease  of  strikes 
in  the  first  group  of  Industries  listed  In  table  A. 

strikes  averted 
The  considerations  Just  mentioned  make  It  clear  that  It  Is  cer- 
tainly a  conservative  procedure  to  credit  the  Board  for  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  greater  decrease  In  industrial  disputes  In  those 
industries  In  which  It  took  Jurisdiction  than  In  all  other  Indus- 
tries. 

Let  us  assume,  therefore,  that  strikes  In  all  industries.  In 
1938,  would  have  decreased  only  as  much  as  they  did  In  those 
Industries  In  which  the  Beard  did  not  take  Jurisdiction  or  only 
took  partial  Jurisdiction.  If  this  had  been  so.  the  total  number  of 
strikes  In  1938  would  have  been  3.365,  which  is  593,  or  21  percent 
more  than  the  actual  number  of  strikes. 

Applying  similar  reasoning  to  the  data  for  workers  Involved  In 
strikes,  we  discover  that  this  figure  would  have  been  893.098  for  the 
year  1938.  which  is  204.722.  or  30  percent  more  than  the  actual 
figure  of  688.376. 

For  man-days  of  idleness  due  to  strikes  the  results  are  even 
more  Interesting.  In  1938  actual  number  of  man-days  of  Idleness 
amounted  to  9,148.273.  If  the  general  decrease  had  been  only  as 
great  as  that  In  industries  In  which  the  Board  had  assumed  partial 
or  no  Jurisdiction,  this  figure  would  have  been  13,928.180.  which 
Is  4.779.907,  or  52  percent  more  than  the  actual  number. 

The  Board  can  claim  fairly,  therefore,  that  had  the  principle* 
of  the  act  not  been  recognized  because  of  Its  effective  operation, 
the  impetus  to  the  will  to  organize  would  have  resulted  In  the 
usual  Increase  In  labor  assertlvencss.  and  the  number  of  strikes 
In  1938  would  have  been  at  least  21  percent  more  than  they  were 
actually,  the  number  of  workers  Involved  wotild  have  been  30  per- 
cent more,  and  man-days  of  Idleness  would  have  been  52  percent 
more. 

SAVINGS   due    to   AVERTED   STRIKES 

Using  the  figure  of  4.779.907  as  the  number  of  man-days  of 
strike  Idleness  averted  by  effective  Board  operation,  and  assuming 
an  average  daily  rate  of  pay  of  $3.50,'  we  find  that  workers  saved 
$16  700.000  m  wages  tlirough  the  effective  operation  of  the  act. 

It  Is  estimated  conservatively  to  say  that  these  strikes  would 
have  cost  employers  and  the  communities  Involved  at  least  an 
additional  amount  equal  to  the  cost  to  workers.' 


'There  were  11.488  cases  involving  about  2.620.000  workers  in 
1938  The  appropriation  for  the  calendar  year  of  1938  was  ap- 
proximately $2.700000.  which  Is  one-half  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938.  plus  one-half  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1939. 


'According    to    the    Social    Security    Board,    average    wages    for 
workers  covered  by  It  In  1937  were  $890.     (Social  Security  Bulletin, 
I    March  1939,  p.  3.)     Even  If  we  assume  the  generous  estimate  of 
i    250  full  working  days  per  employee,  this  averages  over  $3.50  per 

1   day. 

^  According  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  value  added  by 
manufacture  in  1937  was  $25,173,933,310  for  9,786.571  salaried  em- 
ployees and  wage  earners.  (Census  of  Manufactures:  1937.  Janu- 
ary 31.  1939.)  This  averages  to  more  than  $8.50  per  employee  per 
day.  but  since  this  entire  amount  Is  not  lost  to  an  employer  each 
day  a  worker  Is  on  strike,  we  have  used  the  conservative  estimate 
of  $3.50.  an  amount  equal  to  his  dally  wage,  as  the  combined  value 
to  the  employer  and  the  community  as  a  whole  of  an  employee** 
work  for  1  day. 
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It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  foregoing  analysis  represent- 
merely   an  estimate  of  probable  savlna:*  due   to  operation  of   the 
BoSS     It  to   however,  a  minimum  estimate  of  such  savmgs.    The 
results  of  the  analysis  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
savings  to  workers  from  strikes  averted  by  recognition 

of  principles  of  the  act ;"— :*.:i,"'  •^O- ^O^.  000 

savings  to  employers   and   communities  from   strikes 

averted  by  recognition  of  principles  of  the  act 16.700,000 

Total,  minimum  estimate  of  savings  In  1938 ^^U??'^ 

Cost  of  Board  operation  for  calendar  year  of  1938 2.  700.  ooo 

At  a  cost  of  less  than  »3  000,000.  then,  the  Board  has  saved 
workers,  employers,  and  the  general  public  over  12  times  as  much. 
This  is  a  conservative  monetary  evaluation  of  the  work  of  tne 
Board  which  should  be  weighed  along  with  other  considerations 
of  Its  tangible  and  intangible  contributions  to  economic  Jtistlce  and 
industrial  democracy  In  any  description  of  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tions. 
Tabie  a— Decrease  in  strikes  in  industries  in  which  the  National 

Labor   Relations    Board    has    taken    jurisdiction    compared    with 

decrease   in   other   industries.   1937-38^    (for   dLsputes   beginning 

in  the  year) 


DL<putM 


1«7: 


imn: 


NumNr  o(  strikes 

Number  of  workers  Involved 

Man  J»ys  o(  ulicness 


Xunihtr  <if  strike^ 

NuniluT  o(  workt-m  Involved-. - 

Mail  (lays  of  !dl«*TX*ss 

prrant  dwrea'sed.  IMT-iS: 

NuniNrof  strikes 

Nunil»-r  of  workers  involved... 
Man-days  of  idlem-ss 


Total,  all 
industries 


4.740 

I,ftfi0.ft2l 

28, 4-J4.  »67 


««S,376 
9, 149,  273 


42 
63 

68 


IndiLstries  In 
which  the  Na- 
tional l.ahor 
Kelatiiins 
Board  has 
taken  juris- 
dictiun 


3. 1»» 

1,  149.73) 

23. 970.  757 

1.673 

490. 557 

6,971,408 

48 

66 


Industries  In 
which  the  Na- 
tional Labur 
Relations 
Board  has 
taken  i>artial 
or  no  juris- 
diction 


'M 


410,901 
4.454,100 

1.099 

197. 819 

2, 176, 865 

20 
52 
51 


1  IiiliKtries  include.1  in  these  caLyories  are  as  followv^ 

Indu<trk>s  ov.-r  wUich  the  National  Labor  Kebti  ins  Board  has  taken  Jurusiliction 
facrordinB  U)  Buri-a.i  of  Lalwr  Statistics  inliistry  cKs.sittcations^:  Iron  and  steel; 
inH.-hinerv  tr,insiw.rt«tion  e.iuii>ment;  n.mft^rrous  metak;  UiniN-r;  stone,  clay,  and 
^.  ■  r  fofxl;  tot>acco;  pniHT  an  I  iirinlina,ch«tnit<ii>;rabbt^  products; 

,.  fwlurine.  mineral  ."ttrivtiou;  water  transportation;  telephone 

.,,,,  ,,.„^ ,,    i  .  ,..,  tr;>n«ni\ssion;  wholesale  trade;  fl.shine. 

Industru-i  over  which  the  National  I^bor  Relations  Bojird  has  taken  partial  or  no 
iuris.liction  (a»XMrdir.R  to  Bureau  of  Labor  >ltatLstlcs  industry  classifications):  Motor- 
truck iransptiriiition.  motorbus  tran.sp..rlation;  ta\ic»hs  and  mtscellaneou.s;  electric 
raiIroa<l  stearr  railroad;  other  transportation  r.  tail  trade.  doine.Nlie  and  person  U  serv- 
ice' i>rofessional  service.  LuildinR  and  construct i.^n:  agriculture;  other  aCTiculture, 
ftshin«f.  etc:  Works  Progress  Administration,  relief,  etc.;  other  nonmsnufacturing; 

^Tomt.?U-d  Tnd  computed  as  follows:  19,17:  V.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  o( 
Labor  -^tatLsIu-i.  Monthly  LaN.r  Review,  May  19:i.\  pp.  ll'JO-1192.  193S:  h.  3. 
Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Division  of  Industrial  Relations. 
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1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    J.AMES  A.  PARLEY 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  on 
June  7  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  hook-up  by  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley  on  the  subject  The  Townsend 
Plan  and  the  G.  O.  P. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 


Recently  the  Republican  National  Committee  decreed  a  week  of 
public  warning  over  the  state  of  Uncle  Sam's  finances.  They  had 
all  their  orators  singing  their  hymns  of  sorrow  in  the  observance 
of  National  Debt  Wrek.  It  so  happens  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  is  in  sounder  condition  than  any  treasury  on  earth. 
Every  issue  of  bonds  Is  oversubscribed  several  times,  although  the 
Interest  rate  Is  less  than  that  on  the  bonds  of  any  other  great 
naUon.    Everybody,  at  home  or  abroad,  Is  garnering  as  many  dol- 


lars as  possible,  for  the  dollar  is  the  most  rtable  currency  on 

Tearfullv  the  O.  O.  P.  spokeamen  moaned  over  the  fat«  of  «ie 
chnS^Tof  the  future  who  would  have  to  pay  this  d^bt.  The 
CTOwn  people  of  today  are  not  bowed  down  becauBo  of  the  World 
War  debT  so  It  is  skfe  to  say  that  posterity,  about  which  the 
GO  P  spokesmen  are  so  deeply  concerned,  will  Probably  worry 
no  more  than  did  the  children  of  yesterday  over  the  twen^-^d  bU- 
Uons  that  the  World  War  cost  us.  Now  right  on  the  heels  of  the 
pli^ul  tale  of  Democratic  extravagance,  55  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  Town- 
send  bin  the  annual  cost  of  which  the  fiscal  authorities  tell  ua 
would  amount  to  $24,000,000,000  a  year,  allowing  nothing  for  the 
cost  of  administration.  It  would  triple  the  t<axes  now  »>elng  col- 
lected and.  according  to  an  analysis  printed  In  a  financiaJ  maga- 
zine, would  require  the  equivalent  of  an  Invested  capital  of  double 
the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  of  course,  fantastic  figures,  but  they  are  no  more  fan- 
ta'.tic  than  the  project  Itself.  Most  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  assume  that  the  very  magnitude  of  these  calculations  makes 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill  impossible.  But  what  matters  the  im- 
possible if  advocatlnt?  It  produces  votes  on  election  day? 

And  yet  our  political  opponents  Inveigh  about  the  alleged  ex- 
travagance of  our  Democratic  administration.  They  call  ours  the 
party  of  radicalism;  and  still  these  Congressmen  would  saddle  us 
with  an  annual  expenditure  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  worst 
deficit  year.  In  the  face  of  such  figures  ours  Is  the  conservative 
party  and  the  other  fellows  are,  or  would  like  to  be,  the  big 
spenders.  ^     ^,  , 

The  only  excuse  suggested  for  the  55  Republican  potential 
squanderers  Is  that  they  knew  the  Democrats  would  defeat  the  btU 
and  only  voted  for  It  to  make  good  their  preelection  promises  to  the 
Townsendltes.  There  is  some  evidence  that  they  were  ashamed  of 
what  they  were  doing  In  the  fight  they  made  against  having  a 
record  vote.  They  hoped  that  the  bill  would  be  choked  In  com- 
mittee or  would  be  beaten  without  any  of  them  having  to  be  scored 
as  voting  for  It.  Rock-ribbed  Republican  Maine,  which  prides 
itself  on  Its  canny  thrift,  was  represented  In  the  final  vote  by  all 
three  of  the  Congressmen  from  that  State.  Does  anybody  suppose 
that  Mr.  Oliver,  or  Mr.  Clyde  Smpth,  or  ex-Governor  Ralph 
Brewster  did  not  know  what  he  was  about  when  he  pledged  himself 
to  vote  for  the  Townsend  bUl? 

Does  anybody  think  that  those  Members  of  Congress  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  unaware  of  Its  significance  when  the  Republican 
State  convention  pledged  the  Republican  Congressmen  to  give  the 
Townsend-plan  legislation  an  early  and  complete  hearing,  or  when 
the  Townsend-plan  candidate  for  Governor  announced  that  he 
would  support  Republican  nominee  Saltonstall  and  promised  him 
the  vote  of  the  48.000  enrolled  Republicans  who  had  voted  for 
McMasters  in  the  primary? 

Even  that  solemn  grandson  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  one  of  the 
standpatters  of  all  time,  flirted  with  the  Townsend  plan  and  pub- 
licly voiced  his  appreciation  of  the  sotmdness  of  the  Townsend 
principle.  This  was.  of  course,  when  he  was  campaigning  for  the 
Senate  under  the  time-honored  Republican  principle  of  promising 
anything  for  a  vote.  The  tie  between  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr..  and 
Dr.  Townsend  was  very  close  In  those  campaigning  days.  It  was 
then  the  Doctor  wrote  to  one  of  his  associates:  "Tell  him  (Senator 
Lodge)  that  we.  too,  are  willing  to  start  the  pensions  at  $60  if  that 
is  all  the  2-percent  tax  we  propose  will  produce.  But  if  the  tax 
will  produce  more  than  that,  we  want  It  to  be  distributed  clear 
up  to  the  $200  limit." 

I  wonder  If  any  of  my  hearers  remember  the  closing  days  of  the 
campaign  of  1936.  when  the  employers  of  labor  were  told  to  put  in 
their  workmen's  pay  envelopes  a  pamphlet  declaring  that  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  Insurance  was  a  fraud  on  the  workingman;  that  It 
meant  that  he  would  be  registered,  cataloged,  numbered,  and 
no  doubt  fingerprinted,  and  that  one  of  two  ways  In  which  the 
beneficiary  couid  get  his  money  back  was  by  having  his  estata 
after  his  death  make  a  claim.  Among  other  things,  the  workmen 
were  told  that  (I  quote)  :  "You  have  no  guaranty  that  you  will 
ever  get  your  money  back  l)ecause  you  have  no  contract,  no  pol- 
icy, no  binding  agreement  with  the  Government." 

This  sort  of  literature  was  distributed  In  many  forms  in  an 
eleventh-hour  effort  to  defeat  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  reelection. 
Of  course,  it  got  nowhere.  The  social-security  law  has  been  on  the 
books  now  for  several  years  and  Is  working  extremely  well.  Just  as 
It  has  worked  in  other  progressive  countries  for  a  generation  or 
more.  Nor  have  I  heard  since  the  law  came  into  operation  any 
complaint  either  by  employers  or  employees  of  the  functioning  of 
this  Insurance  principle. 

Compared  with  the  Townsend  plan  which  the  Republican  Rep- 
resentatives would  have  voted  onto  the  statute  books,  the  aoclal- 
securlty  measure  is  like  a  penny  whistle  compared  to  a  steam 
siren.  The  one  has  dislocated  no  part  of  our  fiscal  system,  has 
added  little  or  nothing  to  the  cost  of  living;  whereas  the  Town- 
send  plan  would  have  hoisted  the  costs  of  everjrthlng  to  a  paralyz- 
ing level  and  bankrupted  the  country.  To  enforce  Its  provisions 
It  would  have  required  an  army  of  snoopers.  In  comparison  with 
which  the  inspection  and  prosecution  agencies  of  the  prohibition 
era  would  have  been  as  a  squad  to  a  regiment. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  welshed  on  their  promise  to  Dr. 
Townsend  and  sought  to  have  the  bill  retvimed  to  committee  and 
thus  escape  a  vote.  The  motion  to  recommit  was  niade  by  Allen 
Treadway  of  Massachusetts,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  when  Dr.  Townsend,  waiting  in 
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the  gallery,  sent  word  that  a  vote  to  recommit  would  t>e  consid- 
ered a  vote  against  the  bill,  that  devious  method  of  avoiding  a 
roll  call  evaporated  and  Mr.  Treadway  voted  against  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  voting  and  the  squirming  that  marked  the  pro- 
ceedings, I  insist  that  ours  Is  the  conservative  party  and  the 
Republicans  are  the  radicals.  As  to  whether  the  greater  departure 
from  the  ethics  of  the  situation  lies  In  promising  a  group  of 
voters  support  of  their  views  and  defaulting  on  that  pledge,  or 
sticking  by  the  promise  and  attempting  to  enact  into  law  a  meas- 
ure that  every  recognized  economist  In  either  party  denounces 
as  calculated  to  bankrupt  the  Nation.  I  will  leave  to  my  hearers. 
We  know  that  some  candidates  will  promise  anything  in  order 
to  gain  votes.  To  win  their  election  Is  more  Important  than  the 
fate  of  their  country.  It's  a  question  whether  the  honesty  of 
either  of  the  courses  I  have  mentioned  Is  helped  any  because  the 
Congressman  does  his  voting  with  the  expectation  that  the  bill  he 
advocates  will  be  defeated,  or  If,  by  any  unhappy  combination 
It  should  pass  the  Congress,  that  It  would  be  vetoed  by  the 
President?  Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  big  majority  cast  their  ballots  for  the.burji'ing  of 
the  measure  which  President  Roosevelt  described  as  "this  cruel 
hoax"  on  elderly  people. 

People  are  naturally  puzzled  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Republican 
Party,  which  is  urging  them  to  vote  the  Democratic  administration 
out  and  themselves  In  In  order  to  end  the  era  of  what  they  call 
reckless  spending.  They  do  this  while  exerting  all  the  power  of 
the  lungs  of  their  orators  and  the  pens  of  their  writers.  Then  they 
leave  It  to  a  Democratic  majority  to  save  the  country  from  a 
career  of  spending  that  dwarfs  anything  ever  before  suggested. 

Nor  can  the  Republican  Party  escape  responsibility  for  this  thing. 
It  is  notable  that  the  Republican  National  Committee,  neither 
while  the  bill  was  pending  nor  after  It  was  knocked  out.  disowned 
or  repudiated  the  Townsend  plan.  Leading  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  prospective  1940  Republican  ticket  flirted  with 
the  crackpot  project  and  have  carefully  abstained  from  expressing 
any  alarm  or  Interest  In  the  conduct  of  the  hapless  55  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  solution  of  the  puzzle  lies  In  the  circumstance  that  It  was 
only  a  vote-catching  device,  the  giving  of  a  pledge  that  the  pledgers 
never  expected  to  see  respected.  In  nearly  every  State  where  can- 
didates had  assured  Townsend  audiences  that  they  were  with  them 
heart  and  scul  the  majority  of  the  Congressmen  defaulted  when 
It  came  to  voting.  This  was  true  In  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and 
other  Commonwealths.  An  Indiana  newspaper,  after  the  bill  had 
been  defeated,  published  the  fact  that  where  five  Republicans  had 
recorded  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Townsend  bill,  only  one  sin- 
cerely believed  in  Its  provisions.  The  others  depended  on  the 
votes  of  their  colleagues  to  rescue  them. 

While  observers  may  be  amused  at  the  wriggling  and  writhing 
of  the  men  who  set  a  vote  trap  only  to  be  caught  in  it  them- 
selves finally,  there  is  one  serious  element  In  the  episode.  The 
old  people,  eager  for  anything  that  would  give  them  a  measure  of 
security  and  Independence  In  their  closing  years,  have  been  be- 
trayed In  the  most  callous  fashion.  They  were  not  students  of 
political  economy.  They  were  only  eager  listeners  to  glib  talkers 
who  capitalized  their  pathetic  desires  with  no  Intention  or  expecta- 
tion that  the  thing  could  be  put  through.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  this  country  forgets  the  men  who  either  voted  to  Inflict 
an  unworkable  economic  pipe  dream  on  our  country  or  who,  after 
promising  to  do  so.  abandoned  the  unfortunate  victims  of  their 
calculated  deceit. 
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or 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HUGH  L  WHITE.  GOVERNOR  OP  MISSIS- 
SIPPI. BEFORE  THE  KANSAS  STATE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  address 
delivered  before  the  Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
Wichita,  June  16,  1939.  by  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
Mississippi.  Hon.  Hugh  L.  White,  entitled  "Land  of  the  Free." 
Governor  White's  address  is  most  interesting  and  informative, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  being  the  sincere 
expression  of  an  outstanding  southern  leader. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  happiness  at  meeting  with  you  here  tonight  far  exceeds  any 
pardonable  pride  I  might  feel  In  the  compliment  you  have  paid  my 
State  In  Inviting  me  to  discuss  with  you  the  story  of  Its  recent 
program  and  progress. 

For  we  of  Mississippi  and  you  of  Kansas  have  more  In  common 
than  either  of  us  perhaps  has  realized.  Both  of  us  have  been  the 
victims  of  a  colonial  economy  Imposed  upon  us  by  a  regional  Impe- 
rialism whose  major  difference  from  other  tyrannies  has  been  in  the 
complexity  of  its  application  and  subtleness  of  Its  control. 

Full  recognition  of  Mississippi's  plight  as  an  unprotected  province 
of  growing  industrial  despotism  did  not  come  home  to  us  until  such 
tribute  had  been  extracted  that  no  amount  of  subtleness  could  pre- 
vent us  from  feeling  the  knife  as  Shylock  cut  away  his  pound  of  flesh. 
It  Is  the  function  of  a  colony  to  draw  raw  materials  from  Its  wealth 
of  field  and  forest,  export  them  to  the  source  of  Its  control  and  then 
buy  them  back.  Gradually  the  colony  sinks  progressively  lower  as 
it  seeks  to  maintain  Its  extractive  economy  by  continuous  excursions 
into  the  storehouses  of  nature.  Ultimately  and  inevitably  comes 
overexploitatlon  of  ever-dwindling  nattiral  reservoirs,  as  fertility  of 
soil  and  resourcefulness  of  manpower  are  expended  In  ever  more 
desperate  efforts  to  maintain  the  balance  of  trade  with  Industrial 
areas  from  which  goods  must  be  secured. 

It  Is  the  economy  of  minirmim  returns,  the  economy  of  the  peas- 
ant and  the  forester,  at  whose  bottom  rung  are  the  Chinese  coolie 
and  the  Hindu — an  economy  which  utilizes  the  muscle  of  men  and 
of  animals  rather  than  the  wealth-creating  resources  of  capital  and 
machines. 

If  on  some  magic  carpet  I  could  whisk  you  to  my  State,  turn  back 
the  calendar,  and  reveal  before  your  eyes  the  scenes  of  a  few  years 
ago.  I  would  show  you  an  example  of  this  economic  blood  letting 
at  the  peak  cf  its  flow. 

I  would  show  you  hundreds  of  square  miles  where  the  only  view 
within  your  horizon  would  consist  of  blackened  stubble  and  fire- 
charred  stumps.  And  I  would  tell  you  of  the  proud  virgin  pines 
which  once  had  stood  upon  those  lands  with  such  uniform  magnifi- 
cence that  they  could  be  likened  to  a  luxuriant  green  carpet  laid 
by  an  Almighty  hand  across  millions  of  clean  and  fragrant  acres. 

And  I  would  show  you  desolpte  ghost  towns  where  stone  founda- 
tions, concrete  flooring,  piles  of  molded  sawdust,  and  perhaps  a 
windowless  bank  building  would  cause  you  to  anticipate  my  ex- 
planation that  here  once  was  a  village  which  thought  Itself  to  be 
prosperous,  a  village  with  its  school  and  stores  and  sawmUl  and 
blissful  unconsciousness  of  the  fate  which  crept  closer  to  It  with 
every  falling  tree. 

And  I  would  admit  to  you  that  I  was  responsible  In  part  for  what 
you  saw  about  you.  I  would  tell  you  how  my  own  axes  had  flashed 
through  those  forests  and  my  own  saws  had  helped  whine  the  dirge 
of  the  plnelands. 

In  other  sections  of  my  State  I  would  show  you  deep-guUled 
fields  where  farmers  once  tilled  their  crops,  fields  exhausted  by 
relentless  planting  and  helplessly  abandoned  when  they  could  yield 
no  longer  the  tribute  which  must  be  paid  In  exchange  for  the  manu- 
factured requirements  of  modern  living.  And  I  would  explain  to 
you  that  many  of  those  once  prosperous  farms  would  never  be  used 
again,  for  erosion  took  up  where  defeated  man  left  off,  carrying  on 
with  unstayed  hand  the  work  of  final  destruction. 

In  other  sections  I  would  show  you  rolling  prairies  and  broad 
alluvial  plains  were  men  were  hard  at  work  In  rich  and  responsive 
fields  And  you  would  note  the  perfection  of  the  soil  and  the 
strength  of  the  men  who  tilled  It,  and  you  would  marvel  at  the 
poverty  you  would  see  reflected  In  the  homes  those  fields  stir- 
rounded. 

And  then  I  would  summarize  for  you  the  condition  of  my  State 
at  that  hapless  time,  a  State  of  tremendous  basic  wealth,  a  State 
of  tremendous  htiman  resotirces,  yet  a  State  of  increasing  poverty 
and  want. 

Here  was  a  State  blessed  In  abundance  with  a  host  of  nattire  s 
greatest  benefactions.  Here  were  soils  which  held  world  records 
In  the  production  of  a  dozen  Important  food  and  feed  crops,  soils 
free  from  frost  through  275  days  of  the  year,  soils  showered  vrith 
ample  and  even  rainfall,  soils  warmed  by  so  kind  a  sun  that  three 
food  crops  could  be  produced  successively  on  the  same  land  In  the 
same  season 

Here  were  17,000.000  acres  of  forest  lands  capable  of  producing 
pulpwood  three  times  as  fast  as  the  woodlands  of  less  hospitable 
climes.  Here  were  hills  covered  with  the  Nation's  finest  hard- 
woods, and  lowlands  thick  with  cypress. 

Yet  here  was  a  State  feverishly  feUing  Its  timber  and  selling  Its 
logs  for  the  cash  with  which  to  buy  its  furniture  from  factories  a 
thousand  miles  away.  Ranking  among  the  top  three  States  of  the 
Union  in  lumber  production,  my  State  was  without  one  single 
factory  to  convert  that  lumber  Into  manufactured  products. 

Here  was  a  State  boasting  the  world's  largest  shipping  point  for 
tomatoes,  yet  buying  its  catsup  and  Its  canned  tomatoes  from 
eastern  corporations. 

Here  was  a  State  producing  a  majority  of  all  the  premium  long- 
staple  cotton  grown  In  the  Nation,  yet  buying  Its  automobile  tires 
from  Akron  and  Its  shirts  from  Massachusetts. 

Here  was  a  State  producing  a  third  of  a  billion  pounds  of  cot- 
tonseed oil  per  year,  yet  without  one  Industrial  establishment 
even  to  refine  that  oil,  much  less  to  convert  it  into  oleomargarine 
or  soap  or  shortening  or  washing  powder  or  phonograph  records. 
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Here  wa«  a  SUte  slilpplng  out  iU  pulp  and  buying  back  Its 
paper,  shipping  out  lt«  wool  and  buying  back  Its  blankets,  ship- 
ping even  Its  pecans  and  buvwig  back  Its  candy. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  similar  lUuatratlcns.  all  pointing 
toward  the  one  conclusive  fact  that  here  was  a  colonial  economy 
struggling  to  bring  forth  ever  greater  volumes  of  raw  materials  In 
a  hopeless  and  exhausting  effort  to  balance  a  trade  which  coxUd  not 
be  balanced  and  to  support  a  social  and  cultural  structure  which 
could  not  be  supported,  so  long  as  It  was  dependent  upon  the 
pructlc*s  of  unreU-ntiiiB  extraction. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  thrown  back  upon  the  State  as 
worth  less  than  the  tax  levy  against  them,  a  public  treasury  so 
deeply  In  debt  that  Its  bonds  commanded  neither  price  nor  re- 
spect— such  were  tlie  governmental  manifestations  of  the  multi- 
plied problems  of  my  people. 

It  is  to  the  solution  of  those  problems  that  Mississippi  has 
been  devoting  its  Intelligence,  lu  money,  and  Its  manpower  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years 

The  plan  under  which  Mississippi  today  la  making  progress  to- 
ward economic  p«u-ity  is  no  half-baked  product  of  political  ex- 
perimentation. Neither  untried  nor  unproved.  It  Is  the  State- 
wide application  of  a  fundamental  program  which  met  the  test 
of  practical  business  ex|)erlence  as  the  economic  savior  of  a 
Misslaalppi  community  facing  the  usual  sawmill  routine  of  stag- 
nation  and   ultimate  dpath. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  fact  that  I  was  responsible  m 
part  for  the  wasted  acres  left  In  the  wake  of  Mississippi  sawmills. 
I    am    proud,    therefore,    to    have   a    pan    In    making   of    my   own 
community  the  model  which  Mississippi  has  followed  In  her  In-    j 
du.'^trlal   advance      During   the  very  period   when   the  e.Tects  of  a    | 
vanishing  sawmill   Industry  were  at  their  worst,  this  sm.all  com-    i 
m  in:rT   increased   its  population   from   4.833   to   more  than   6.000. 
1  Its  industrial  pay  rolls  to  more  than  $1,600,000  a  year,  and    , 

I   ,  :  1  lost  sawmill  with  8  new  factories 

To  make  possible  the  participation  of  all  of  our  people  In  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  State-wide  effort  of  similar  goals 
and  purpose.  Mississippi  has  declared  by  law  that  industrial  plants  l 
for  the  processing  of  its  raw  materials  are  "a  public  convenience 
and  necessity "  That  law.  already  upheld  by  State  and  Federal 
Supreme  Courts,  provides  for  an  Industrial  commission  whose 
Job  It  Is  to  bring  into  the  State  those  plants  and  factories  to 
which  Mississippi  raw  materials  are  adapted.  Indicative  of  the 
atncerltv  of  the  act  In  this  regard  Is  the  detail  with  which  It 
lists  these  actual  materials  Included  within  the  scope  of  the 
program. 

Under  Mississippi's  plan,  upon  approval  of  Its  Industrial  com- 
mission, anv  niunictpality  may  issue  its  bond  for  the  construction 
of  plants  and  Industrial  establishments.  Before  approval  can  be 
obtained,  the  ccmmunity  mvist  show  that  there  Is  a  suflicient  sup- 
ply of  raw  material  to  guarantee  operation  of  the  industry  for 
at  least  10  years;  that  there  is  sufficient  labor  not  already  employed 
in  lnd\istry  to  furnish  one  and  one-half  workers  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  40  for  each  Job  In  the  plant;  and  that  the  commu- 
luty  has  sufficient  property  values  and  suitable  financial  condi- 
tions BO  that  Its  bonded  Indebtedness  for  Industry  will  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  Its  assessed  valuation.  So  great  has  been  public 
enthusiasm  that  in  elections  thus  far  held  the  average  vote  has 
been  11  to  1  In  favor  of  the  plan. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  making  Its  advantages  known  to  the 
Nation.  Mississippi  launched  simultaneously  with  Its  industrial 
program  an  advertising  campaign  addressed  to  those  whose  aid 
It  needed  In  attaining  objectives  profitable  alike  to  the  investor 
and  to  the  State.  Appealing  not  alone,  however,  to  those  Im- 
mediately interested  in  promises  of  local  Industrial  profit.  Mls- 
eltSippl  has  invited  visitors  from  over  the  Nation  to  come  and 
see  Ita  possibilities,  to  visit  Its  vacation  areas,  and  to  feel  the 
•Inspiration  of  a  people  setting  forth  on  a  road  of  logical  and 
determined  progress. 

Funds  for  that  important  work,  placed  by  the  legislature  In  the 
hands  of  the  Governor,  are  administered  by  an  advertising  com- 
mlssloD  of  15  busines-men.  five  of  them  elected  by  the  State 
Press  Association,  five  elected  by  the  State  Association  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Secretaries,  and  five  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  lieutenant-governor  as  chairman. 

I  could  paint  for  you  plowing  verbal  pictures  of  the  results 
that  have  come  from  those  two  basic  procrams.  Yet  I  think 
perhaps  that  a  simple  recitation  of  fitrures  will  give  you  the  story 
more  vividly   than  any  other  description  could  express  It. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  Mississippi's  industrial  program,  the 
number  of  Its  people  earning  their  livelihood  through  Industrial 
employment  increased  26  6  percent,  and  the  average  wage  for 
those  workmen  was  11  times  as  great  as  the  average  earnings  of 
their  brothers  on  the  farm. 

The  rising  level  of  skilled  employment  offered  In  Mississippi's 
new  plants  Is  effectively  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  num- 
bej  of  employees  Increased  26  6  percent,  the  total  amount  of  wages 
paid  roee  43  percent.  Equally  Illustrative  of  such  an  upward 
trend  Is  the  fact  that  while  the  number  of  employees  Increased  26.6 
percent  and  pay  rolls  43  percent,  value  of  maniilactured  products 
went  up  58  6  percent. 

These  figures  of  coiirse  refer  only  to  plants  completed  and  In 
operaUon.  Other  plants  are  taking  form  and  still  others  are 
projected,  as  Mississippi  moves  onward  and  upward  through   1939. 

Today  in  a  Mississippi  community  best  known  to  all  of  you  for 
Its  ancient  mansions  and  relics  of  ante  bellum  splendor,  scores 
of  Mississippi  workmen  are  learning  to  manipulate  new  machinery 
•uch  as    never   before  has   been  seen   in  my   State.     And  when 


Kansans  again  seek  out  our  foremost  pilgrimage  city,  they  wlU 
find  as  of  old  the  classic  columns  and  high  foreheads  of  the 
Souths  finest  group  of  ante  bellum  homes,  but  there  will  be  a 
new  hum  In  the  air  and  a  new  happiness  In  the  hearts  of  Mis- 
sissippi workmen  as  they  fashion  thousands  of  automobile  tires 
each  day  from  Mississippi  cotton.  The  plant  In  which  they  work, 
consuming  more  electric  power  than  the  entire  city  of  Natchez 
heretofore,  speaks  eloquently  of  the  new  Mississippi. 

And  farther  south  on  a  coast  heist  known  to  you  for  Its  beaches 
and  vacation  facilities,  a  fieet  of  ocean-going  ships  is  taking  shape 
on  the  ways  of  new  yards  bordered  by  the  moss-draped  oaks  of 
Paacagoula.  Long  famed  for  the  craftsmanship  of  Its  boatbuildcrs 
on  the  Gulf,  and  for  the  quality  of  the  native  woods  from  which 
these  workmen  fashioned  their  shrimp  and  oyster  trawls.  Missis- 
sippi thus  aealn  gives  modern  expression  to  an  anc:eiit  heritage. 
In  the  midst  of  once  blackened  stump  lands  where  now  grow 
millions  cf  newly  planted  seedlings,  a  factory  boasting  the  State's 
largest  industrial  pay  roll  continues  to  astound  the  practical 
business  world  with  announcements  of  new  uses  for  Mississippi 
pine.  Already  csUbUshed  as  a  national  Institution  thrrugh  Its 
achievements  in  the  fields  of  wallboard  and  acoustical  insulation, 
it   adds  this   year   the   Nation's   newest   llpno-cellulose   plastic. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  stands  a  new  plant  which  this  year  will 
expand  Its  operations  to  care  for  added  tens  of  thou.sands  of 
bushels  of  MlsslSiippl  swectpotatoes  destined  to  become  laundry 
starch,  gumdrops.   and  glue. 

Each  morning  in  other  communities,  former  agricultural  work- 
ers board  school  busses  for  trips  from  their  farm  homes  to  their 
new  daily  tasks  of  converting  Mississippi  raw  materials  Into  Mis- 
elbslppi  Industrial  products.  Together  those  workers  already  have 
created  for  their  State  and  mine  the  nearest  approach  to  a  bal- 
anced economy  which  Missitslppl  has  ever  known. 

Re<=ults  of  Mississippi's  invitation  to  visitors  are  best  reflected 
in  gasoline  taxes  which  during  the  peak  tourist  month  of  the  past 
winter  were  62  9  percent  greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  the 
year  immediately  preceding  Introduction  of  the  program. 

Significant  among  barometers  by  which  Mississippi  may  Judge 
its  business  trends  are  comparative  figures  with  reference  to  Its 
sales  tax  From  a  total  of  $3,066,000  for  1934.  receipts  from  this 
2-pcrcent  levy  have  advanced  steadily  to  the  $6,136,000  record  they 
set  in  1938.  Thus  Is  reflected  an  increase  In  annual  retail  business 
from   $153,000,000  to   $307,000,000. 

More  Important,  however,  than  preliminary  financial  profit  has 
been  the  change  which  Mississippi's  new  determination  has  brought 
In  the  spirit  of  Its  people.  Theirs  no  longer  is  the  sad  submissive- 
ness  of  a  citizenship  bowed  beneath  burdens  of  hopelessness  and 
despair.  Theirs,  rather.  Is  the  eager  joy  of  participation  In  a  com- 
mon cause  which  holds  promise  of  Increasing  individual  returns. 
Theirs  once  more  Is  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  hewing  out  his  own 
destiny  and  facing  the  future  with  confidence  in  his  own  strength 
and  Intelligence. 

Yet  I  realize,  as  do  you.  that  the  problems  of  my  State  cannot 
be  Isolated  and  permanently  solved,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
greater  mutual  problems  of  the  South  as  a  whole;  nor  can  prob- 
lems of  the  South  be  segregated  from  the  still  greater  mutual 
problems  of  all  those  States  which  have  siiffered  the  suction  of 
colonial  tribute 

My  State  Is  but  one  of  a  group  In  Its  area  which  have  been 
designated  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem.  Theirs  is  an 
area  which  since  the  turn  of  the  century  has  sustained  a  net  loss 
In  pepulatlon  of  three  and  a  half  million  men,  a  loss  occasioned  by 
economic  retrogression  devoid  of  new  opportunities  for  its  sons  and 
dautjhters. 

The  States  which  constitute  that  area  are  somewhat  different 
from  yours  In  geography.  In  history.  In  type  of  predominant  agri- 
culture, and  to  some  extent  In  soil  and  climate.  Yet  we  are  bound 
to  you  by  a  tie  which  springs  from  man's  first  and  most  elemental 
instinct.  Ours  and  yours  Is  a  common  battle,  mutually  founded  on 
Nature's  foremost  and  fiercest  of  laws — the  law  of  self-preservation. 
It  is  therefore  with  particular  gratification  that  we  of  Missis- 
sippi extend  the  hand  of  friendship  as  you  set  forth  toward  Indus- 
trial emancipation  It  Is  with  true  sincerity  that  we  wi5h  for  you 
early  and  ever-increasing  success:  that  we  offer  you  whatever  there 
may  be  in  otir  own  records  and  recent  experience  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  your  effort;  and  that  we  pledge  you  our  sj-mpathetlc 
cooperation.  Indeed,  we  are  proud  to  offer  you  our  partnership 
In  a  fundamental  movement  designed  to  make  true  In  practice  the 
claim  that  all  Americans  are  created  free  and  equal. 

As  we  study  the  source  of  our  Industrial  privation  we  find  tow- 
ering above  tis  a  regional  Imperialism  which  has  concentrated  25 
percent  of  this  Nation's  manufactured  wealth  In  seven  geographi- 
cally small  communities.  We  find  that  34  counties  all  but  one  of 
them  located  In  one  relatively  small  area,  annually  gather  unto 
themselves  one-half  of  America's  manufactured  wealth.  We  find 
that  217  other  counties,  most  of  them  concentrated  In  that  same 
area,  gather  in  another  one-third,  while  the  remaining  2,600  coun- 
ties of  the  land  are  left  to  divide  as  best  they  can  the  remaining 
one-sixth. 

And  we  find  that  States  like  yoiirs  and  mine,  excluded  from  the 
Nation's  economic  feast  except  for  the  occa.slonal  sop  of  an  agrl- 
ctiltural  appropriation,  are  expected  nonetheless  to  contribute  the 
best  of  our  resources  "and  a  portion  of  the  best  of  our  manpower 
to  the  support  of  a  financial  absolutism  with  which  our  States 
j    individually  are  unable  to  cope. 

1        Already  gorged  and  bloated  with  $80  out  of  every  $100  on  deposit 

In   the   banks   of   America   today,   our   regional   ravagers    continue 

I    their  Insatiable  extractions.    The  South  fuid  West  together,  left 
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today  with  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  monetary  resources,  are  learn- 
ing anew  that  each  loss  of  blood  money  but  inspires  industrial 
vampires  to  still  more  vigorous  sucking. 

Not  alone  through  manipulation  of  economic  control  but 
through  manipulation  of  national  politics  is  the  pressure  applied  to 
keep  us  as  financial  provinces. 

Freight  rates,  set  bv  a  political  agency  and  embedded  In  the 
complexity  and  confusion  of  the  Nation's  transport  system,  foster 
continued  concentration  of  Industry  and  make  difficult  the  logical 
location  of  factories  close  to  raw  materials  and  regional  markets. 
So  complete  Is  control  that  even  those  railroads  which  serve  the 
provinces  are  forced  to  join  the  fight  against  them. 

And  now  In  a  new  and  still  more  Intolerable  effort  to  freeze  forever 
their  domination  of  the  Nation's  economic  system  and  put  to  scorn 
the  hope  of  Industrial  progress  In  States  like  yours  and  mine,  our 
economic  dictators  have  forged  a  new  political  chain  with  which  to 
bind  us.  Under  the  disgustingly  obvious  false  pretense  of  national 
uniformity,  they  have  erected  an  Internal  tariff  of  wage  standards 
which  refuse  us  the  privilege  of  normal  and  gradual  education  of 
our  farm  workmen  to  become  competent  Industrial  employees — 
•which  refuse  us  the  right  to  nurture  our  necessarily  Infant  Indus- 
tries through  their  early  development  period — compulsory  stand- 
ards for  you  and  me  which  the  Government  Itself  docs  not  recog- 
nize in  its  own  operations. 

Thus  has  corporate  American  feudalism  repeated  on  a  mam- 
moth scale  the  gains  made  by  medieval  feudal  lords  of  centuries 
ago:  Immunity  from  Interference,  recognition  of  their  status  as 
free  and  privileged  persons,  and  such  freedom  from  regulation  by 
the  separate  States  that  under  the  concealing  cloak  of  Federal 
enactments  and  Interpretations  they  escape  the  efforts  of  local 
governments  to  exercise  either  control  or  self -protection. 

Fortunately  for  you  and  me.  ^eed  becomes  more  blind  as  It 
becomes  more  aggressive  and  Intense.  Our  Imperialists  have  for- 
gotten that  even  animals  still  retain  the  Instinct  of  herding 
together  for  cbmmon  protection.  With  every  new  Invasion  they 
bring  closer  to  final  effectiveness  a  coalition  of  the  South  and 
West  with  strength  sufficient  to  tear  them  from  their  top-heavy 
cm  battlements. 

Ears  attuned  only  to  the  clink  of  our  cash  cannot  hear  some 
of  the  questions  we  are  beginning  to  ask  of  ourselves  and  each 
other.  ^       .  „ 

Why  we  ask  should  the  South  and  West  have  surrendered  five 
and  one-third  billion  dollars  to  one  tiny  area  In  exchange  lor 
the  automobiles  they  have  In  active  use  today,  when  they  them- 
selves have  raw  materials  abundant  for  the  building  of  every 
automobile  they  need? 

Why  when  our  people  lack  the  funds  with  which  to  pay  cash 
for  those  cars,  should  they  pay  Interest  approximating  12  percent 
to  finance  companies  controlled  by  those  same  manufacturers? 

Why  should  the  profit  on  the  fuel  which  operates  those  cars  go 
to  one  of  three  Eastern  States,  when  the  fuel  Itself  comes  from 
wells  dug  into  our  own  soil?  Why  should  their  tires  come  almost 
exclu.sively  from  one  city  In  that  same  area,  when  the  southern 
provinces  grow  the  cotton  which  goes  Into  them  and  have  the 
advantage  of  a  thousand  miles  in  proximity  to  rubber? 

And  how  dors  it  happen  that  we  see  in  the  press  on  one  day  the 
governmental  recommendation  that  beef  for  our  Navy  be  Imported 
from  the  Argentine,  and  that  on  the  next  we  see  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  Argentine  to  take  twice  as  many  American 
RUtemobilcs   this   year    as   last? 

Why  should  our  very  Insurance  premiums  build  skyscrapers  m 
eastern  cities  and  help  finance  the  system  which  oppresses  us? 

Why  should  24  percent  of  the  Industrial  wage  earners  of  the 
Nation  be  concentrated  In  two  States  In  the  privileged  area,  while 
your  State  and  mine  are  left  with  five-tenths  and  six-tenths  of 
1   percent,  respectively? 

By  what  natural  advantages  or  through  the  operation  of  what 
normal  economy  should  those  two  States  enjoy  Industrial  pay  rolls 
exceeding  $3,000,000,000  In  the  same  year  that  the  total  for  our 
two  States  was  little  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  that  figure. 

What  would  happen  to  us  and  the  remainder  of  America  should 
an  enemy  concentrate  Its  power  on  that  tiny  area  and  succeed  In 
cutting  it  off?  How  much  more  chance  would  we  have  than  Halle 
Selaspia's  nomadic  warriors  against  the  mechanized  Army  of  Italy? 
What  more  perfect  State  than  Kansas,  for  example,  could  America 
find  as  the  place  In  which  to  carry  out  Its  huge  new  program  lor 
airplane  construction?  What  less  should  Kansas  expect  from  the 
Nation  than  recognition  of  the  resources  and  advantages  which  are 
hers,  and  encouragement  In  their  further  development. 

May  God  speed  the  day  when  your  State  and  mine,  and  your  sec- 
tion and  mine,  will  forget  to  snap  at  each  other  over  the  bones  -Jiat 
are  cast  to  us  In  the  guise  of  agricultural  hand-outs,  and  combine 
our  energies  to  demand  our  rightful  place  at  the  Nation's  economic 

table.  ,       ,  ..     ,. 

The  political  Interests  of  your  section  and  mine  are  practically 
Identical.  Both  of  us  are  largely  rural  and  agrarian.  Both  of  us 
suffer  the  same  pressure  from  forces  which  have  come  to  domi- 
nate the  daily  life  of  every  Individual  among  us. 

On  the  racks  of  bitter  experience  we  should  already  have  found 
that  as  long  as  we  remain  divided  we  will  remain  as  beggars  on 
the  financial  back  steps  of  the  Nation. 

Our  Institutions  and  our  agriculture  will  remain  alive  by  suf- 
ferance alone,  and  that  sufferance  will  extend  only  so  far  as  our 
Imperialists  deem  necessary  to  keep  down  open  revolt  against  our 
exploitation. 

It  Is  therefore  a  vital  part  of  your  fight  and  ours  that  we  com- 
bine our  strength  In  a  common  cause,  to  the  end  that  otir  people 


may  enjoy  In  more  Just  and  reasonable  measure  the  fruits  of 
their  own  toll  and  the  prosperity  to  which  their  natviral  resotu-ces 
entitle  them.  j      *     ^ 

Greater  familiarity  with  our  respective  areas,  closer  understand- 
ing of  our  common  problems,  and  development  of  clear  delinea- 
tion as  to  cur  common  objectives  are  essential  if  our  cooperation 
is  to  become  effective  in  restoring  to  all  States  and  regions  of 
America  a  semblance  of  equal  economic  opportunity. 

As  the  next  step  toward  that  mutual  goal  may  I  tonight  Invite 
the  Governor  of  Kansas  to  address  the  people  of  my  State  In  Its 
capital  city  at  Jackson,  that  Misslsslppians  may  meet  and  know 
him  as  the  chief  executive  of  a  State  which  Is  setting  out  on  the 
path  with  them  toward  economic  justice.  I  want  the  leadership 
of  my  State  to  hear  him  speak  to  them  on  their  own  soil.  I  want 
his  message  of  good  will  spread  through  print  and  over  the  air  to 
every  city  and  hamlet  within  our  borders. 

And  may  I  call  on  him.  and  on  you  of  Kansas,  to  assume  leader- 
ship in  the  closer  union  of  your  section  and  my  own?  I  see  In  that 
leadership  a  vision  of  mutual  progress.  I  see  the  ultimate  assembly 
of  a  council  of  mldwestern  Governors.  And  I  see  those  Governors 
In  joint  session  with  the  Governors  of  the  South,  discussing  our 
common  problems  and  our  common  objectives,  lending  the  com- 
bined strength  of  all  of  their  States  to  reestabllshment  of  our 
Nation  as  an  economic  as  well  as  political  democracy.  Ours  Is  the 
power  to  achieve  that  goal.  Should  we  do  less  we  shall  convict  our- 
selves of  Intellectual  feebleness  as  we  sit  Idly  by  to  await  the  day 
of  more  violent  solution. 

Our  Nation  is  one,  and  It  Is  obvious  and  apparent  that  no 
section  of  it  can  long  prosper,  or  even  endure,  while  other  sections 
shrivel  into  dependencies  subjugated  by  corporate  greed  and 
blind  self-Interest. 

And  thus  may  we  take  leadership  In  the  creation  of  a  more 
noble  America,  a  Nation  of  which  every  section  can  be  proud,  for 
which  we  will  feel  again  the  patriotism  which  takes  joy  in  sacrifice, 
a  nation  which  will  preserve  our  democracy  from  trends  now  lead- 
ing toward  results  unthinkable. 

And  may  I  pledge  you  the  loyalty  of  my  State  In  so  noble  a 
cause.  May  I  pledge  you  the  cooperation  of  2.000.000  people  awake 
to  the  future  which  threatens  them  and  their  Nation,  and  deter- 
mined to  contribute  their  part  toward  making  the  home  of  the 
brave  once  more  a  land  of  the  free. 


Employees  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  1^), 

1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  HARLLEE  BRANCH.  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THB 
CIVIL  AERONAU-nCS  AUTHORITY 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  Hon.  Harllee 
Branch,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  to 
the  editor  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  number  of  employees  under  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  the  Administrator,  and  the  Air  Safety  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  7,  1939. 

Editor,  Huntincton  Advertiser, 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

My  Dear  Mr.  EorroR:  On  May  25  the  Advertiser  carried  an  edi- 
torial headed  "Brass  Hats."  In  which  It  Is  stated  that  "the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  has  more  employees  than  all  the  air  lines  it 
regulates."  This  Is  an  error  which  I  am  sure  you  will  desire  to 
correct. 

The  employees  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  Air  Safety  Board  total  3,601.  Of  this  number.  2.662 
are  engaged  In  the  pertcrmance  of  duties  In  connection  with  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  airways  of  the 
continental  United  States.  Its  Territories,  and  possessions,  including 
the  Installation  and  operation  of  such  facilities  as  airway  traffic 
control  towers,  Intermediatie  landing  fields,  radio  range  and  com- 
munication stations,  airway  beacons,  etc. 

The  scheduled  air  lines  regulated  by  the  Authority  have  between 
14,000  and  15.000  employees,  and  one  of  the  air  lines  alone  has 
between  4.000  and  5.000  employees.  The  Authority  net  only  must 
regulate  and  provide  Inspection  for  the  scheduled  air  lines  but 
must  also  provide  regulation  and  Inspection  of  10.828  civil  aircraft. 
25,376  pilots,  36.894  student  pilots.  114  gilder  pilots.  161  student 
glider  pilots,  and  11,073  mechanics,  dispatchers,  air  traffic  control 
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cperato-?.  f?roiind  Instructors,  and  other  ground  personnel.  The 
re^'Ulatcry  wiwrrs  of  the  Authority  also  extend  to  the  manufacture, 
design,  and  export  of  aircraft  and  the  rating  of  pilot  and  mechanic 
training  schools.  ^,  ,, 

The  act.  passed  by  Congress  last  year,  which  created  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority,  the  Administrator,  and  the  Air  Safety  Board 
provlcted  for  the  tran'-ff-r  to  those  three  units  of  all  of  the  func- 
tions and  employees  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Mail  of  the 
Inu-rstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  employees  of  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Authority,  the  Administrator,  and  the  Air  Safety 
B«.ard.  therefore,  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  the  two  bureaxis 
which  the  statute  Itself  shifted  to  the  new  agency.  Not  only  did 
the  Authority,  for  example,  not  establish  the  large  majority  of  its 
ataff  but  the  Authority  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  act  itself 
from  reducing  In  classification  or  compensation  any  of  the  per- 
Bonnel  so  tran.sferred  to  it  until  after  July  1.  1939  The  statute 
authorized  the  Authority,  the  Administrator,  and  the  Air  Safety 
Board  to  add  such  personnel  as  would  be  needed  to  take  care  of 
new  functions  and  to  take  care  of  work  formerly  performed  by 
perKf;nnel  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of  the 
Depiartment  of  Commerce  which  were  not  transferred  by  the  new 
act. 

The  Authority  Administrator,  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  have 
added  the  additional  personnel  which  were  found  necessary  In 
order  to  perform  the  new  functions  and  duties  provided  by  the 
act.  The  total  number  of  the  employees  taken  on  by  the  Author- 
ity. Administrator,  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  represents  a  net 
lncrea.>4e  of  only  254  employees  over  the  total  which  had  been 
authirlz»d  by  Congress  for  the  two  old  bureaus  which  existed  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FIasllee  Branch,  Vice  Chairman. 


Facts  About  Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  15), 

1939 

ARTICLE  BY  C.  E.  BROUGHTON 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Facts  About  Trade  Agreements,"  written  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)   Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sheboygan  Press  of  June  1,  19391 
(By  C.  E    Broughton.  Editor) 

THE    FACTS    AnOUT    TR-^DE    .AGREEMENTS 

Sharply  Increased  exports,  accompanied  by  drastic  decreases  In 
Imports,  characterized  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
grains  and  grain  products  during  1938.  according  to  C.  Roy  Mundec, 
Chief,  Futxlstuffs  Division.  Department  of  Commerce. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  this  trade,  prepared  by  Ruch  Splcer. 
grain  speclnllst.  Foodi^tufTs  Division,  will  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion this  week,  he  said. 

The  surv-ey  shows  that  agsrecate  exports  from  the  United  States 
of  strain  and  grain  products  reached  a  value  of  $233,554,000  In  the 
calendar  year  1938.  compared  with  $91,095,000  In  1937.  The  praln 
and  i;raln  products  export  trade  amounted  to  only  $29,556,000  in 
1936  and  J28.922.000  in  1935  The  1938  valuation,  it  Is  pointed  out, 
was  the  highest  recorded  for  any  year  since  1929. 

The  largest  slnccle  Item  In  the  grain  export  trade  was  com,  of 
which  foreign  shipments  In  1938  amounted  to  147.505,104  bushels, 
valued  at  $94,493,L>e9.  or  more  than  the  combined  value  of  all 
grains  exported  in  any  one  of  the  3  preceding  years.  Approximately 
half  of  the  corn  shipments  were  destined  to  the  United  Kingdom 
•nd  Canada,  the  survey  shows. 

Wheat  ranked  as  the  second  most  Important  Item  In  the  1938 
grain  export  trade,  shipments  abroad  totaling  86.980.843  bushels. 
valued  at  $78,141  208.  This  total  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  1937  and  many  times  In  excess  of  the  1936  and  1935  figures. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  leading  export  outlet.  loUowed  by  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium. 

Exports  of  milled  rice  In  1938  amounted  to  297.724.882  pounds, 
valued  at  $7,830,359.  an  Increase  of  101.723.000  pounds  and  $1,697.- 
000.  as  compared  with  1937  Smaller  gains  were  registered  In  ship- 
ments cf  other  grains,  the  only  exception  being  rye.  which  showed 
a  slight  decline. 


Exports  of  wheat  flour  milled  wholly  from  United  States  grain 
Increased  from  2,270  097  barrels,  valued  at  $11,927,112  In  1937.  to 
3  701  193  barrels,  valued  at  $15,927,112  In  1938.  On  the  other  hand, 
exports  of  flour  milled  from  wheat  Imported  In  bond  for  milling 
and  export  decreased  from  2.182.611  barrels,  valued  at  $13,339,314  in 
1937    to  1,511.597  barrels,  valued  at  $7.419J277  in  1938. 

Exports  of  biscuits  and  crackers  were  higher  In  1938.  than  In  any 
of  the  3  preceding  vears.  as  were  shipments  of  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
and  noodles.  All  Items  of  prepared  cereals  regLstercd  increases  In 
the  1938  export  trade  over  the  preceding  year  with  the  exception  oX 
corn-cereal  foods  ready  to  eat. 

Imports  or  grains  and  grain  preparations  In  1938.  were  valued  at 
$7,976,000.  which  was  only  7.8  percent  of  the  value  of  $102,392,000 
reached  by  these  Imports  In  1937  and  compared  with  $84,468,000  in 
1936  and  $73,314  000  in  1935.  Last  year,  it  is  pointed  out.  was  the 
fiist  year  since  1934.  In  which  the  valuie  of  Imports  of  these  products 
was  le?s  than  that  of  exports. 

Practically  all  Items  In  the  United  States  grain  Import  trade 
showed  decreases  In  1938  compared  with  1937  and  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding.  Tlie  greatest  decrease  was  In  imports  of  corn 
which  amounted  to  only  403.371  bu.->hels  valued  at  $257,702. 
against  imports  of  86.337.248  bvishels  valued  at  $56,184,246  in 
1937. 

No  reduction  In  duty  on  entry  Into  the  United  States  has  l)een 
made  for  flaxseed  in  the  trade-agreements  program. 

Of  the  31.485.000  pounds  of  edible  vegetable  oils  Imported  In 
January-Pcbruarv  1939.  only  773.000  pounds  of  palm-kernel  oU 
were  subject  to"  any  reduced  duty  under  the  trade-agreements 
program. 

The  tabulation  In  the  Congressional  Record  falls  to  state  that 
the  two  classifications  of  cottonseed  oil  and  olive,  corn,  and 
other  oils  are  included  under  the  vegetable-oils  total  shown,  and. 
therefore,  represent  a  100  percent  duplication  Cottonseed  oils 
and  other  edible  vegeUble  oils,  except  palm-kernel  oil,  have  not 
been  the  subject  of  any  trade  agreements. 

Oil  cakes  and  oil-cake  meal  have  not  been  given  reduced  duties 
In  the  trade-agreements  program.  The  United  States  Is  on  an 
export  basis  with  respect  to  these  products,  shipments  and  exports 
In  January-February  1939  totaling  109.730.000  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  imports  during  the  same  period  cf  33.868.000  pounds. 

No  concessions  on  butter  have  been  granted  uiider  the  trade- 
agreements  program. 

Imports  of  grains  during  January-February  1939  were  at  negligi- 
ble levels.  The  United  States  is  on  an  export  basis  in  grains.  As 
contracted  with  the  import  figures  shown,  exports  dtirlng  the  first 
2  months  of  1939  were;  Oats.  366,000  bushels;  corn.  9.693.000 
bushels;  wheat.  18.999.000  bushels;  and  barley.  1.080.000  bushels. 

Of  the  January-February  1939  wheat  Imports,  only  11.000  bushels 
consisted  of  wheat  for  human  consumption  actually  entering  the 
United  States,  Of  the  total  Imports  for  those  2  months  of  1,874.000 
bushels,  1.807,000  bushels  er.tered  bonded  warehouses  for  grinding 
in  bond  and  export,  and  57,000  bushels  were  of  wheat  unfit  for 
human  consumption. 

However,  several  concessions  have  been  granted  by  the  United 
States  on  grains.  Among  these  were  a  reduction  from  20  cents  to 
10  cents  per  bushel  in  the  duty  on  corn  from  Cuba  (efifective 
September  3.  1934)  alone  (this  concession  was  not  extended  to 
other  countries);  a  reduction  from  18  cents  to  8  cents  per  bushel 
In  the  duty  on  hulled  oats  unfit  for  human  consumption  In  the 
first  trad?  agreement  with  Canada  and  the  extension  of  the  re- 
duced rate  to  the  classification  oats,  hulled  or  unhuUed.  In  the 
second  Canadian  trade  agreement;  and  the  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  wheat  when  unfit  for  human  consumption  from  10  percent  to 
5  percent  ad  valorem  in  the  second  Canadian  trade  agreement, 
effective  January  1,  1939.  Pearl  barley  was  reduced  In  diity  from 
2  cents  to  1  cent  per  pound  In  the  trade  agreement  with  the 
Netherlands  effective  February  1,  1936.  Barley,  hulled  or  unhulled, 
was  reduced  In  duty  from  20  cents  to  15  cents  per  bushel  In  the 
second  Canadian  trade  agreement.  There  were  other  duty  re- 
ductions In  grains,  but  these  are  the  Important  ones  pertinent  to 
the  commodities  Included  in  the  tabulation. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  January-February  1939,  Imports 
of  vegetables  and  preparations  were  of  Items  on  which  no  conces- 
sions have  been  granted  in  trade  agreements.  These  Included  vari- 
ous starches  on  the  free  list  in  the  amount  of  $895,000  and  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  not  the  subject  of  any  trade  agree- 
ments In  the  amount  of  $518,000. 

Unmanufactured  cotttjn  Is  on  the  free  list  and  therefore  has 
not  been  the  subject  of  any  duty  concessions  In  the  trade-agree- 
mentJ5  propi^m. 

Inedible  molasses  has  not  been  the  subject  of  any  duty  conces- 
sions In  the  trade-agreements  program. 

The  large  Increase  In  January-February  1939  Imports  of  maple 
stigar  and  sirup  was  due  nearly  entirely  to  the  destruction  of 
sugar  maple  trees  In  Vermont  during  the  hurricane  of  last  fall. 
The  duty  on  maple  sugar  on  entry  Into  the  United  States  was 
reduced  from  8  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound  by  Presidential 
proclamation  March  7,  1931,  based  on  Investigation  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  336.  1930  Tariff  Act.  was  further  re- 
duced to  4  cents  per  pound  In  the  first  Canadian  trade  agreement, 
effective  January  1,  1936,  and  further  reduced  to  3  cents  per 
pound  In  the  second  Canadian  trade  agreement  effective  January 
1.  1939.  The  United  States  Import  duty  on  maple  sirup  was 
reduced  from  6'^  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound  under  section  338 
effective  March  7,  1931.  and  was  further  reduced  to  2  cents  per 
pound  in  the  second  Canadian  trade  agreement  effective  Jan>uu7 
31,  1939. 
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Treaty  Obligations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  15), 

1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  H.  V.  KALTENBORN 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  last  Sunday 
night,  during  the  course  of  his  regular  weekly  comments  on 
current  events  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn,  distinguished  commentator,  discussed  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  introduced  2  weeks  ago  in  the  Senate.  This 
resolution  involves  the  responsibility  of  our  Government  in 
regard  to  treaty  obligations  assumed  by  us.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  portion  of  Mr.  Kaltenborn's  broad- 
cast be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

And  now.  Mr.  Kaltenborn. 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn.  Good  evening,  everybody,  well,  these  are 
certainly  days  when  maps  are  needed,  with  repercussions  of  diffi- 
culties of  one  kind  and  another  echoing  from  the  far  corners  of 
the  world  and  Jumping  from  one  point  to  another  with  tremendous 
speed.  And  that  reminds  me  that  an  American  clipper  with  50 
passengers  on  board  left  Long  Island  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
reached  the  soil  of  Europe  this  evening.  A  total  distance  of  some 
3.500  miles  accomplished  in  less  than  24  hours.  Tills  means  that 
passenger  service  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New  with  heavier- 
than-alr  ships  across  the  North  Atlantic  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact.  That  means  something.  That  indicates  a  very  definite 
change  in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  means,  whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  the  closer  Integration  of  America  with  Europe.  It  means 
that  the  world  is  growing  smaller.  It  means  that  everything  that 
happens  In  one  part  of  It  affects  more  definitely,  more  Immediately, 
every  other  part. 

I  like  to  see  the  Pan  American  Co.  develop  this  service  ahead  of 
other  companies,  becau.'^e  I  think  Its  record  entitles  it  to  that 
honor.  It  has  always  been  careful,  scientific,  sure  In  Its  approach 
to  aviation  prcblerns.  and  for  that  reason  it  has  made  a  mag- 
nificent record  in  the  many  years  In  which  It  has  been  serving. 
Via  the  northern  route,  the  trans-Atlantic  passage  can  be  made  In 
three  stops  in  24  hours.  Yes:  In  less  than  24  hours.  Of  course, 
the  trip  all  the  way  to  Marseilles,  a  total  of  3,650  miles,  with  the 
stops  en  route,  will  probably  take  a  little  less  than  2  days,  but 
certainly  any  time  we  wish  to  use  the  northern  route  It  can  be 
done  altogether  in  less  than  1.  even  though  there  are  stops  at 
New  Brunswick.  Canada,  at  Newfoundland,  and  in  Ireland. 

The  Atlantic  Clipper  which  is  making  this  passage  is  the  world's 
largest  aircraft.  It  could  take  74  pas.sengers  on  short  flights, 
25  on  long  flights  It  can  cover  4.000  miles  without  taking  on 
fue'.  It  travels  at  from  140  to  190  miles  per  hour  on  four  motors. 
This  flight  Is  the  culmination  of  10  years  of  steady  labor  and 
research  and  planning,  and  it  Incorporates  Pnn-Americans  many 
years  of  experience  on  the  Caribbean,  In  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
In  the  Pacific.  It  Is  Just  one  more  step  In  man's  conquest  of 
space  and  time. 

There  is  Just  enouj::h  food  In  the  British  concession  In  Tientsin. 
China,  to  last  for  another  43  hours.  After  tliat  everyone  will 
be  on  very  short  rations.  Tonight  Chinese  are  being  forced  Into 
the  concession  by  Japan  to  exhaust  the  food  more  quickly  and 
presumably  cause  riots  which  would  Justify  the  Japanese  In 
Intervening.  At  the  same  time  Japan  definitely  refuses  any 
mediation.  A  prominent  Toklo  newspaper  states  tonight  media- 
tion will  be  utterly  unacceptable.  In  London  Sir  Roger  Keys,  a 
retired  admiral  and  prominent  strategist,  warned  the  British 
nation.  He  said  Japan's  action  amounts  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
and  he  points  to  the  possibility  of  simultaneous  action  by  the 
totalitarian  powers  In  Europe  and  In  the  Far  East.  British  opin- 
ion Is  hardening  against  the  conciliatory  Chamberlain  policy  and 
against  the  slowness  with  which  the  British  Cabinet  has  acted 
In  the  face  of  this  crisis. 

Tomorrow  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  meets 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  reprisals.  The  full  Cabinet  may 
meet  on  Wednesday,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  any  action 
that  would  bring  Immediate  help  to  Tientsin  or  that  would  per- 
suade Japan  to  change  her  attitude.  French  and  British  naval 
authorities  are  meeting  In  Singapore  next  week  to  plan  con- 
certed action,  but  there,  too,  there  Is  delay. 

Here  In  the  United  States  Senator  Schwellenbach.  of  Washing- 
ton, has  submitted  a  biU  calling  for  Immediate  economic  repris- 


als against  Japan.  He  would  empower  the  President  to  cut  our 
trade  with  Japan  on  the  ground  that  the  Japanese  have  violated 
the  Integrity  of  China  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty  to  which  both  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  parties. 
Now.  of  course,  that  means  that  our  Congress  will  soon  be  faced 
with  the  question  to  what  extent  we  wish  to  safeguard  our  in- 
terests in  the  Orient;  to  what  extent  we  wish  to  appear  to  be 
on  Britain's  side  In  this  conflict.  Of  course.  If  we  ask  ourselves 
what  should  we  do,  It  Is  obvious  that  whatever  we  do  that  Is 
against  Japan  Is  in  the  same  sense  for  Britain,  even  though  we 
may  not  Intend  It  to  be  so,  because,  after  all.  the  United  States 
is  a  power  that  has  very  Important  interests  in  the  Orient,  and 
we  know  that  when  you  deal  with  a  power  that  is  dominated  by 
an  aggres.sive  military  government  as  Japan  is  today,  appeasement 
and  surrender  do  not  always  avoid  war.  They  may  stimulate  new 
demands.  If  Japan  can  frighten  us  out  of  China,  may  net  her 
next  step  be  to  try  and  frighten  us  out  of  the  western  Pacific? 
One  wonders  how  long  the  American  people  would  tolerate  an 
American  government  that  surrendered  our  rights  one  after  an- 
other because  it  was  afraid  to  stand  up  for  them.  Polls  of  public 
opinion  recently  taken  reveal  that  three-fourths  of  our  people  favor 
China  as  against  Japan  in  the  war  that  Is  now  taking  place 
between  these  two  nations.  And  more  than  two-thirds  are  In 
favor  of  an  embargo  against  Japan.  This  Indicates  that  Senator 
ScHWELLENBACHS  rcsolutlou.  It  Submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  would  probably  receive  an  overwhelming 
endorsement.  The  American  public  opinion  has  always  backed 
this  Government  v/henever  It  has  made  any  strong  protest  against 
Japan,  and  such  protests  as  we  have  made  have  been  effective. 

At  Tientsin  the  Japanese  commander  expressed  the  current 
Japanese  state  of  mind  when  he  said:  "An  economic  blockade 
against  Japan  would  be  Impossible  without  the  participation  of 
the  United  States."  It  Is  extremely  problematical  whether  the 
United  States  would  rashly  Join  British  economic  pressure  against 
Japan  in  connection  with  such  an  Issue  as  the  Tientsin  question. 
Yet  Admiral  Harry  E.  Yarnell,  the  American  Navy  commander  In 
chief  in  the  Far  East.  Is  arriving  in  Tientsin  tomorrow  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  some  two  hundred  Americans  living  there;  and 
since  these  Americans  are  being  starved  Ju.st  as  effectively  as  the 
British,  we  may  hear  something  from  America's  naval  commander. 
After  all,  It's  an  Issue  that  confronts  us.  that  faces  us,  perhaps  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  Britain,  and  yet  we  are  quite  definitely  In- 
volved. It's  Interesting,  too,  to  see  how  Italy,  for  example,  reacts 
to  the  present  situation  in  the  Far  East, 

Here  Is  what  an  outstanding  Italian  paper  wrote  today:  "When 
the  history  of  this  period  Is  written  Britain  will  recognize  the 
price  she  has  paid  for  her  antl-Fasclst  attitude  and  she  will  have 
to  recall  that  Italy,  which  Anthony  Eden  tried  to  force  to  sur- 
render, was  the  first  to  dispute  the  legend  of  inviolable  British 
prestige."  There  is,  of  course,  a  constant  sneer  at  British  prestige 
In  the  Italian  press  and  in  the  German  press.  It's  not  quite 
accurate,  however,  to  say  that  Italy  was  the  first  to  challenge 
British  prestige.  Japan  did  that  in  Manchuria  In  1931  and  per- 
haps we  ought  to  recall  that  at  that  time  the  United  States 
through  Its  then  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  turned  to 
Britain  and  suggested  a  Joint  demarche  In  Tokyo,  and  Sir  John 
Simon,  with  a  short-sightedness  that  the  British  Empire  has  long 
since  regretted,  said.  "No.  We  will  handle  this  ourselves." 
Such   Is   the   record  of   history. 


With  Monopolies  Running  Wild  Government 
Spending  With  the  Hope  of  Bringing  About  Last- 
ing Recovery  Is  Impossible 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  21, 1939 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  futile  effort  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  are  making  in  trying  to  in- 
crease purchasing  power,  putting  people  to  work,  and  the 
bringing  back  of  a  lasting  recovery,  which  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  maintain  and  continue  the  democracy  that  our  fathers 
fought  for.  and  under  which  we  have  so  successfully  carried 
on  during  the  past  150  years. 

Why  do  I  make  this  statement? 

Is  there  a  Member  of  Congress  who  will  deny  the  fact 
that  the  well-organized  and  well-financed  groups  in  the 
various  lines  of  industry,  business,  and  finance  are  running 
wild  with  the  most  unfair,  monopolistic  control  of  production, 
distribution,  and  price  fixing? 

I  challenge  any  Member  of  the  Congress  to  name  one  of 
these  groups  that  do  not,  under  trade-practice  rules  and 
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pcgiUatlotis  administered  by  their  various  associations,  con- 
trol their  production,  distribution,  and  the  actual  fixing  of 
prices  under  their  policy  of  distribution  through  their  agents 
and  distributors  down  to  the  actual  consumer. 

What  we  are  doms  today  is  nothing  but  taking  a  ride  on  a 
merry-go-round.  If  you  do  not  believe  this  statement,  stop 
the  merry-go-round  and  you  will  find  that  we  will  be  getting 
off  right  where  we  got  on.    Why? 

Because  you  are  Just  simply  using  the  unemployed  whom 
you  have  put  to  work,  and  the  farmers  whom  you  are  sub- 
sidizing, as  a  transfer  facility  through  which  you  are  dis- 
tributing tax  money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  what  these 
people  have  to  purchase.  What  I  am  talking  about  are  these 
unreasonable  fixed  prices,  all  of  which  are  absolutely  de- 
gtroying  any  Increase  in  purchasing  power  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  endeavoring  to  give  to  these  people. 

When  we  slowed  down  In  Government  spending  in  1938 
what  happened? 

Industry  and  business  commenced  to  slow  down,  and  many 
of  them  closed  down  their  factories,  turning  off  thousands  of 
employees;  but  they  continued  to  maintain  the  same  fixed 
prices  on  their  products.  Some  of  them  actually  increased 
thetr  prices. 

That  is  what  happened  prior  to  1933.  Speculation,  install- 
ment selling,  and  monopolistic  price-fixing  succeeded  in 
bleeding  white  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers.  How- 
ever, these  monopolies,  whtle  slowing  down  and  many  closing 
down  still  continued  to  m? Jntain,  as  stated,  their  fixed  prices, 
and,  naturally,  imemploymcnt  ran  wild,  and  farmers'  prices, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of 
consumers,  and,  in  that  they  were  unable  within  themselves 
to  control  production  or  fix  prices,  hit  the  bottom. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

You  state  that  we  have  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  Senator  CMahoney's  committee 
investigatmg  these  groups. 

Yes,  this  Is  true. 

Tae  Federal  Trade  Commission,  out  of  the  spending  of 
millions  turned  over  to  them  by  the  Congress  for  the  piu*- 
pose  of  making  these  investigations,  knows  just  as  well  as 
you  do,  that  monopolies  are  running  wild,  but  you  have  never 
heard  of  anybody  connected  with  these  monopolies  being  put 
in  Jail. 

Senator  CMahoney  and  the  Members  of  his  committee 
know  Just  as  well  as  all  of  us  know  that  monopolies  are 
destroying  the  purchasing  jwwer  of  the  people  by  their 
monopolistic  control  of  production  and  the  fixing  of  unfair 
prices,  all  of  which  are  destroying  the  farmers,  wage  earners, 
and  consimiers. 

What  is  happening  to  small  industries  and  biosiness  con- 
cerns of  the  country?  Why,  they  are  being  put  out  of  busi- 
ness almost  daily. 

Perfectly  good  fanners  are  losing  their  lands,  going  into 
tenant  farming  to  the  extent,  I  am  told  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  of  40.000  annually,  all  of  which  has  been,  and 
is  being  brought  about  because  of  just  what  I  have  been 
talking  about. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  story.  Not  only  are  they 
holding  down  national  recovery  but  the  operations  of  these 
monopolies  are  absolutely  destrojring  the  liberty  and  freedom 
of  the  people  of  this  great  Republic. 

Is  there  a  Member  of  Congress  who  will  not  agree  with 
me  that  at  least  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  our  perfectly 
good  American  citizens  are  living  in  pwverty,  many  of  them 
in  misery,  many  of  them,  also,  filling  untimely  graves,  vir- 
tually, in  the  bonds  of  slavery,  although  they  are  permitted 
to  live  in  the  richest  country  in  the  world? 

You  can  rest  assured,  in  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"there  can  be  no  Lberty  or  freedom  with  such  a  condition 
existing." 

No  one  can  deny  that  practically  every  policy  and  program 
advocated  by  the  President  has  merit,  and  that  much  good 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  helping  the  unor- 
ganized and  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  who  were  fac- 


ing a  serious  and  disastrous  situation  at  the  close  of  the 
Hoover  administration. 

The  thing  that  I  am  trying  to  get  over  to  you  is  It  should 
be  very  apparent  at  this  time  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
bring  back  normal  recovery  and  a  lasting  recovery  in  the 
face  of  the  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  big  business 
and  those  who  are  determined  to  destroy  any  possible  recov- 
ery under  the  President's  spending  program. 

There  is  just  one  of  two  things  that  we  will  have  to  do; 
that  is.  enforce  the  anti-tnist  law  which  seems  to  be  tucked 
away  in  a  pigeon  hole,  breaking  up  these  monopolies,  or  the 
Government  will  have  to  assist  farmers  to  monopolize,  so  as 
to  place  them  on  an  equal  basis  in  controlling  their  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  price-fixing  of  farm  products  on 
a  parity  with  these  monopolies. 

I  am  for  breaking  up  these  monopolies,  and  thereby  per- 
mitting business  and  industry  to  proceed  on  an  open  and 
clean  competitive  basis. 

As  stated,  we  have  various  governmental  groups  making 
investigations,  and  this  has  been  going  en  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress;  and,  although  out  of  these  investigations 
we  have  been  able  to  catch  these  monopolies  with  the  goods, 
just  bke  a  chicken  rogue  with  the  chickens  in  the  bag,  while 
we  have  proceeded  to  put  the  chicken  thief  on  the  chain 
gang,  these  monopolistic  groups  are  told  not  to  do  these 
things  any  more  and  are  permitted  to  go  on  their  way  as 
usual. 

Recently  I  have  had  complaints  about  the  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  distribution  and  price  fixing  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fertilizer  materials  used  by  farmers,  costing  farmers, 
because  of  these  unfair  fixed  prices,  perhaps  just  about  as 
much  as  the  Government  has  been  giving  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  their  income  and  their  purchasing  power. 

I  refer  to  Barrett  k  Co.  and  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Sales  Cor- 
poration of  New  York,  whose  business  is  under  one  of  the 
biggest  monopolistically  controlled  agreements  of  any  in  the 
country. 

This  Includes  the  price  fixing  of  imported  Chilean  nitrate 
of  soda,  also. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  on  accoimt  of 
complaints  going  in  to  them,  had  occasion  to  investigate  this 
monopolistic  octopus,  which  has  been  able  and  which  is  at  this 
time  spreading  its  sinister  and  selfish  unfair  trade  practices 
along  the  line,  as  indicated,  at  the  expense  of  farmers  and 
governmental  spending. 

I  would  be  very  glad  if  those  of  you  who  are  interested 
in  this  most  important  matter,  and,  certainly,  every  one  of 
you  should  be  interested,  would  get  a  booklet  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  some  days  ago  giving  complete 
i  information  as  to  the  complaints  and  the  actual  findings 
under  their  investigation  of  this  monopoly.  Docket  No.  3764. 

I  am  going  to  quote  at  this  time  for  your  information  and 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  out  the  correctness  of  my 
charges,  a  few  excerpts  from  this  document,  as  follows: 

CHARGES  AND  FINDINGS FIDERAL  TRASE  COMMISSION 

Paragraph  1    Respondent.  Chilean  Nitrate  Sales  Corporation,  is  a 

corporation  organized  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  ttie  l&vn 

of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its  principal  office  located  at  120 

Broadway.  New  York.     It  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing 

I    into  the  United  States  from  Chile  nitrate  of  soda  and  other  prod- 

i    ucts,  and  of  distributing  for  sale  and  of  selling  said  commodities  in 

!    this  country. 

[  Pah.  2.  Respondent,  the  Barrett  Co..  is  a  corporation  organized 
\  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  with  its  principal  office  located  at  40  Rector  Street.  New 
York.  N.  Y.  It  is  engaged  in  distributing  for  sale  and  of  selling 
1  nitrate  of  soda  and  other  products  In  the  United  States.  The 
!  nitrate  of  soda  distributed  and  sold  by  this  respondent  is  manufac- 
I  tured  at  Hopewell.  Va..  by  a  corporation  of  which  this  reqiondent 
I    is  a  subsidiary  or  affiliate. 

I  Par.  4.  Respondents  together  supply  all  raw  or  basic  nitrate  of 
I  soda  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  together  they  hold  a  monopoly 
I  on  the  distribution  for  sale  and  sale  of  such  product  In  this  country. 
I  Basic  nitrate  of  soda  Is  used  by  farmers  as  a  raw.  unmixed  soil 
,  fertilizer,  usually  as  a  top  dressing,  and  for  this  purpose  respondents 
sell  and  distribute  nitrate  of  soda  in  bags,  which  reaches  the  user  In 
the  original  packages.  Respondents  also  distribute  and  sell  nitrate 
j  of  soda  in  bulk  to  numerous  manufacturers  of  mixed  fertUizers, 
'   who  incorcorate  the  raw  nitrate  of  soda  into  mixed  lerUllzers  con- 
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talnlng  other  Ingredients,  thpse  mixed  fertilizers  being  in  turn  sold 
by  the  mixers  thereof,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  consumers. 

Par  5.  About  August  1936  respondents.  Jointly  and  pursuant  to 
understandings  and  agreements  l>etween  them,  adopted  and  estab- 
lished, and  since  that  date  have  effectuated  and  maintained,  sub- 
stantially similar,  and,  in  most  aspects  Identical,  systems,  policies, 
and  methods  of  marketing  both  the  bulk  and  the  bagged  nitrate 
of  soda  sold  by  each  of  them.  The  purposes  and  objectives  of  said 
systems.  fwUcies.  and  methods  and  the  results  accomplished  and 
achieved  were  and  are — 

(1)  To  establieh.  fix.  and  maintain  the  specified,  uniform,  and 
artificial  prices  at  which  bulk  nitrate  of  soda  is  sold,  respectively, 
by  respondents  to  manufacturers  of  mixed  fertilizers; 

(2)  To  establish,  fix.  and  maintain  the  specified,  uniform,  and 
artificial  prices  at  which  bagged  nitrate  of  soda  is  sold,  respec- 
tively, by  respondents  to  distributors; 

(5)  To  establish,  fix.  and  maintain  specified,  uniform,  artificial, 
and  dl.scrimlnatory  rebates  on  prices  at  which  respondents  sell 
bagged  nitrate  of  soda  to  their  said  distributors; 

(6)  To  eliminate  price  competition  in  the  sale  of  bagged  nitrate 
of  soda  m  all  planes  of  distribution  and  sale. 

(7)  To  establish,  fix.  and  maintain  points  of  distribution  to  be 
used  as  the  bases  for  determining  freight  rates  to  be  charged  pur- 
chasers of  bagged  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  part  of  the  delivered  price 
thereof. 

(8)  To  establish,  fix.  and  maintain  specified  freight  charges,  and 
maximum  and  minimum  freight  charges,  to  he  added  to  or  in- 
cluded in  the  prices  at  which  distributors,  dealers,  and  consumers 
purchase  bagged  nitrate  of  soda  for  delivery  at  specific  destinations. 

(9)  To  require  distributors  and  dealers  to  charge  consumers 
(farmers)  a  stated  amount  for  hauling  bagged  nitrate  of  soda  from 
the  consumer's  nearest  railroad  station  to  his  farm. 

(10)  To  establish,  fix.  and  maintain  the  margin  of  profit  which 
distributors  and  dealers  realize  on  resales  of  bagged  nitrate  of  soda 
made  by  them 

(11)  To  Jointly  select  the  customers  to  whom  respondents  sell 
bulk  nitrate  of  soda  and  to  whom  such  respondents  seU  bagged 
nitrate  of  soda  for  resale  to  dealers  and  consumers. 

(13)  To  discriminate  in  price  in  favor  of  respondents'  large 
distributors  of  bagged  nitrate  of  soda  because  of  their  size  and 
potential  or  actual  ability  to  resell  the  said  product. 

(14)  To  encourage  and  induce  distributors  and  dealers  reselling 
bagged  nitrate  of  soda  to  charge  higher  prices  for  bagged  nitrate 
of  soda  resold  by  them  to  consumers  on  credit  than  the  prices  set 
for  resales  for  cash. 

(15)  To  allocate  the  trade  territories  in  which  respondents  re- 
spect ivelv  market  or  push  the  sale  of  their  bagced  nitrate  of  soda. 

(16)  To  allocate  the  trade  territories  in  which  respective  pur- 
chasers of  bagged  nitrate  of  soda  are  permitted  to  resell  said 
product. 

(17)  Generally  to  monopolize  and  control  the  channels  of  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  bulk  and  bagged  nitrate  of  soda  within  the 
United  States. 

Par  6  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  systems,  policies,  and 
methods  effective  and  of  enforcing  compliance  therewith  and  ob- 
servance thereof  by  all  distributors  and  dealers  In  bulk  and  bagged 
nitrate  of  soda  In  the  United  States,  respondents,  acting  both 
Jointly  and  Individually.  In  furtherance  and  In  pursuance  of  their 
general  plan  and  undertaking,  have  done  the  following  things: 

(1)  Formulated,  adopted,  followed,  carried  out,  enforced.  Imposed, 
and  made  effective  the  systems,  policies,  and  methods  hereinabove 
described. 

(2)  Formulated  and  issued  bulletins,  agreements,  circulars,  let- 
ters, price  lists,  and  other  printed  matter,  and  distributed  the 
same  among  purchasers  of  bulk  nitrate  of  soda  and  distributors  of 
bagged  nitrate  of  soda,  announcing  the  adoption  of  the  systems, 
policies,  and  requirements  above  referred  to  and  the  imposition  of 
the  same  upon  all  affected  thereby. 

(3)  Formulated  and  entered  Into  written  contracts  and  agree- 
ments with  their  distributors  requiring  adherence  by  the  latter 
to  the  principal  points  of  said  policies  and  to  the  impositions 
and  requirements  thereof. 

(4)  Each  of  the  respondents  has  respectively  adhered  to  the 
requirements  of  said  policies,  and  refu.sed  to  deviate  therefrom. 

(5)  Respondents  have  issued  identical  price  lists  practically 
simultaneously,  and  offered  identical  rebates  on  such  prices. 

(6)  Respondents  have  sought  and  obtained  promises  and  as- 
surances of  cooperation  from  each  other  in  establishing  and  making 
efiectlvp  the  policies  and  methods  hereinabove  described. 

(7)  Respondents  have,  respectively,  sold  bagged  nitrate  of  soda 
to  numerous  distributers  and  dealers  at  prices  which  discriminate 
between  and  among  such  distributors. 

(8)  Respondents  have  exchanged  or  obtained  information  with 
respect  to  their  respective  businesses  and  activities,  which  was  used 
In  furtherance  of  the  said  policies  and  methods. 

(9)  Respondents  have  supervised  and  Investigated  practices  and 
policies  of  distributors  engaged  in  reselling  bagged  nitrate  of  soda 
to  dealers  and  consumers  and  the  prices  at  which  such  product 
was  so  resold,  and  have  prevented  some  distributors  and  some 
dealers  who  did  not  conform  to  respondents'  policies  and  prices 
from  buying  bagged  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  distributor's  price  or  at 
all  end  have  acted  concertedly  to  maintain  resale  prices  agreed 
upon  by  them  to  control  resale  markets  and  to  require  recalcitrant 
distributors  and  dealers  to  conform  to  such  policies  and  methods. 


(6)  To  unreasonably  lessen,  eliminate,  restrain,  stifle,  hamper, 
and  suppress  competition  in  the  bulk  and  bagged  nitrate-of-sooa 
trade  and  industry  and  to  deprive  the  purchasing  and  consuming 
public  of  advantages  in  price,  service,  and  other  considerations 
which  they  would  receive  and  enjoy  under  conditions  of  normal  and 
unobstructed  and  free  and  fair  competition  In  said  trade  and  in- 
dustry, and  to  otherwise  operate  as  a  restraint  upon  and  a  detri- 
ment'to  the  freedom  of  fair  and  legitimate  competition  in  sucH 
trade  and  industry. 

(7)  To  substantially  increase  the  cost  of  such  nitrate  of  soda  to 
consumers. 

(8)  To  suppress,  eliminate,  and  discriminate  against  small  deal- 
ers who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  or  desire  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  reselling  bagged  nitrate  of  soda. 

(9)  To  obstruct  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  new  distributors 
of  bagged  nitrate  of  soda. 

(11)  To  regiment  the  nitrate-of-soda  trade  and  industry  and  those 
engaging  therein. 

(12)  To  suppress  and  eliminate  all  price  competition  between 
respondents  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  bagged  nitrate  of  soda 
between  and  among  distributors  and  dealers  In  the  resale  thereof. 

(13)  To  burden,  hamper,  and  interfere  with  the  normal  and  nat- 
ural flow  of  trade  and  commerce  in  bagged  nitrate  of  soda  into, 
through,  and  from  the  various  States  of  the  United  States;  and  to 
injure  the  competitors  of  large  distributors  by  unfairly  diverting 
business  and  trade  from  them,  depriving  them  thereof  and  otherwise 
driving  or  freezing  them  out  of  business. 

FIXED    REBATES 

(1)  To  purchasers  so  buying  more  than  1.000  tons  of  bagged 
nitrate  of  soda  and  less  than  2,500  tons,  annually,  a  rebate  '.f  25 
cents  per  ton. 

(2)  To  purchasers  of  from  2,500  tons  to  6,000  tons,  a  rebate  of  50 
cents  per  ton. 

(3)  To  purchasers  of  from  6.000  tons  to  12,500  tons,  75  cents  per 
ton. 

(4)  To  purchasers  buying  more  than  12.500  tons,  $1  per  ton. 

My  friends,  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
as  quoted  by  me,  should  convince  any  Member  of  Con^rrcss, 
as  well  as  any  citizen  of  this  country,  that  the  two  nitrate 
agencies  referred  to  have  one  of  the  most  concrete,  hog-tied 
'  monopolistically  controlled  businesses  of  any  group  in  the 
country,  and  this  is  absolutely  true,  with  all  of  the  other  well- 
organized  groups. 

I  have  had  to  buy  farm  machinery  recently  for  my  farm. 

Is  there  a  Member  of  Congress  who  believes  that,  even 
with  the  spending  of  millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to  be  of 
assistance  to  farmers,  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  succeed- 
ing, with  the  prices  that  farmers  are  receiving  for  their 
products  and  the  monopolistic,  fixed  prices  that  they  have 
to  pay  for  farm  machinery? 

I  want  to  tell  you,  as  a  businessman  and  as  a  farmer,  that 
It  cannot  be  done. 

At  the  beginning  of  1938  the  steel  industry  of  this  country 
stated,  "Our  prices  for  1938  will  be  the  same  as  in  1937." 

Have  you  ever  heard  tell  of  any  farmer  or  wage  earner 
being  able  to  tell  the  consuming  public,  or  his  employer,  just 
what  the  price  of  farm  products  or  wages  would  be  during 
any  year  or  at  any  time? 

No,  my  friends.  Not  only  are  farmers  and  consumers 
forced  to  pay  these  monopolistic,  fixed  prices,  but  the  mar- 
keting and  price  fixing  of  their  products  are  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  and  imder  the  control  of  groups  other  than 
farmers. 

I  am  hoping  that  you  will  give  deep  and  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  very  important  matters  that  I  have  been  talking 
about,  with  the  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  do 
that  which  will  have  to  be  done  if  we  ever  hope  to  bring  back 
national  recovery  and  a  square  and  fair  deal  to  every  group, 
and  every  class  of  people  in  this  country. 

In  closing  I  want  you  to  consider  this  important  and  seri- 
ous thought: 

Here  we  have  a  nation  with  stupendous  resources  In  raw 
materials;  completely  equipped  to  turn  these  materials  into 
consumable  products;  an  abundance  of  workmen,  able  and 
willing  to  produce,  manufacture,  distribute,  and  consume. 
What  is  the  mysterious  force  that  interferes  with  this  natural, 
workable  process? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer,  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  to  you  at  this  time. 


I 
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The  Florida  Canal  Will  Make  a  Scar  Across  the 
Face  of  This  Nation  That  Must  Forever  Stand  as 
a  Monument  to  Wanton  Waste  and  Extravagance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  W.  GRISWOLD 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21. 1939 
Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  building  of  a  canal 
known  as  thp  Florida  ship  canal  has  been  reported  out  of 
committee  and  may  be  before  this  House.  If  the  bill  is  not 
brought  before  the  House  this  session,  it  no  doubt  will  be 
before  the  next  Congress. 

It  involves  an  expenditure  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  million  dollars  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  over 
$40  000.000.000  in  debt  and  this  debt  constantly  Increasing. 
To  consider  a  matter  of  this  kind  at  any  time  we  should 
have  before  us  in  very  plain  figures  tremendous  savings  or 
benefits  before  we  should  even  consider  the  matter. 

The  Beard  of  Army  Engineers  have  twice  refused,  and  still 
refuses,  to  justify  this  project.  We  certainly  cannot  con- 
sider this  project  as  a  great  saving  when  the  best  waterway 
engineers  we  have  in  this  country  refuse  to  justify  it.  The 
shippers  for  whose  purpose  the  canal  is  built  and  who  might 
use  the  canal  if  and  when  completed  have  failed  to  ask 
for  it  or  signify  any  intention  of  using  the  canal  if  avail- 
able. In  considering  this  project  which  may  or  may  not 
be  completed  in  10  years  if  authorized,  we  must  consider 
the  kind  of  ship  that  will  be  traveling  in  the  trade  route 
should  the  canal  be  completed. 

I  have  been  endeavoring  to  secure  infoiination  on  the  trend 
in  the  designing  and  building  of  ships  so  that  we  might  know 
what  to  expect  in  size,  speed,  and  depth  of  ships  if  and  when 
the  canal  is  completed.    I  have  accordingly  contacted  various 
builders  and  designers  of  ships  in  an  effort  to  find  out  the 
kind  of  boats  that  will  ply  the  trade  route  at  the  time  of  the 
canal's  completion.    I  asked  of  the  designers  and  builders  this 
question:  "Do  you  expect  an  increase  in  speed  in  tankers  in 
the  next  10  years;  and.  if  so.  what  do  you  expect  that  ipeed 
to  be?"    This  is  a  very  important  question,  as  almost  the  only 
saving  that  the  canal  might  render  to  our  shipping  interests 
is  the  saving  of  time.    The  following  answer  from  Gieiow, 
Inc..  engineers,  of  New  York  City,  best  illustrates  the  answers 
I  received  from  all  such  concerns.    I  quote: 

Improved  methods  of  design  and  mechanical  progress  has  made 
It  possible  to  obtain  better  speed  In  general  ship  design,  whether 
it  be  tankers  or  cargo  vessel,  without  any  appreciable  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  vessel  or  the  cost  of  Its  operation.  Easier  driving 
hull  with  Improved  design  has  produced  a  better  speed  with  an 
employment  of  the  horsepower  as  contained  in  the  older  tanker 
design.  Light  weight  of  machinery  and  also  the  light  weight  of 
construction  materials  and  the  methods  of  construction  have  also 
tended  to  increase  the  speed,  so  that  any  new  tanker  constructed 
during  the  next  10  years  will  undoubtedly  result  in  an  average 
speed  of  15  knots  This  is  against  the  average  speed  of  10  to  11 
knots  of  the  older  tankers. 

It  shows  a  constant  increase  in  speed,  design,  and  con- 
struction which  entirely  eliminates  any  sa\ing  of  time  by  the 
use  of  the  canal. 

I  also  asked  this  question:  "Do  you  expect  tankers  to  be 
built  requiring  a  greater  depth  than  at  present?"  Many  of 
our  harbors  are  now  40  feet  deep  and  the  river  and  harbor 
bill  passed  at  this  session  authorizes  the  deepening  of  the 
charmel  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  to  40  feet. 

I  also  asked  this  question:  "Is  the  depth  of  harbor  the  limit- 
ing factor  in  the  construction  of  tankers?"  The  canal  as 
proposed  will  have  a  depth  of  33  to  35  feet,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  clearance  or  squat  of  3  to  5  feet  beneath 
each  ship  unless  the  speed  is  to  be  greatly  retarded  or  exces- 
sive power  used.  Vessels  drawing  over  30  feet  of  water  could 
not  use  the  canal.  In  answer  to  the  two  questions  just  stated 
I  give  the  answers  of  Gieiow.  Inc.,  and  they  state: 


We  expect  the  tankers  will  be  buUt  requiring  a  greater  depth  ^an 
at  nre^nt  The  depth  of  harbors  is  a  limiting  factor  in  the  con- 
ttr^ctton  of  talkers  in  many  ports  of  Texas  and  the  city  of  New 
Ywk  bSt  weTill  say  that  these  two  cities  have  excellent  harbors 
S  for  "hirparticul^  run  we  do  not  believe  that  It  wUl  present  any 
great  difficulty. 

This  shows  that  shipping  is  going  to  use  the  greatest  depth 
our  harbors  can  give  them,  n  our  harbors  provide  a  40-foot 
depth,  future  construction  is  going  to  utilize  that  depth  and 
such  ships  cannot  use  the  canal  if  they  would. 

Inasmuch  as  no  shipping  interests  have  ever  appeared 
before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  or  even  signified 
any  interest  In  the  canal  I  believe  it  of  prime  importance 
to  know  their  attitude  toward  the  canal,  as  after  aU  this 
canal  is  only  buUt  as  a  gift  to  the  shipper  who  might  use 
it.  I  accordingly  wrote  various  large  shippers  operating 
fleets  of  vessels  in  that  trade  route. 

I  now  wish  to  quote  extracts  from  letters  from  various 
companies  operating  fleets  of  boats  which  must  utQize  this 
canal  if  the  investment  is  to  be  at  all  justified.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  states  as  follows: 

Our  study  shows  that  even  If  our  vessels  were  permitted  to 
transit  the  proposed  canal  absolutely  free  from  port  charges  and 
canal  tolls  our  average  cost  of  moving  products  from  the  Oull 
to  North  Atlantic  ports  would  not  be  reduced,  due  principally  to 
the  reduced  speed  at  which  It  would  be  necessary  for  a  vesael  to 
proceed  while  in  the  restricted  waters  of  the  canal  The  esti- 
mated net  saving  or  loss  of  time  for  vessels  proceeding  to  and 
fro-n  the  principal  Gulf  ports  from  a  North  Atlantic  port  Is  as 
follows: 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — 8  hours  saving  per  round  trip. 
Texas  City  and  Baytown.  Tex.— No  difference. 

Harbor  Island  and  Ingleslde.  Tex. — 4  hours  loss  per  round  trip. 
Tamplco,  Mexico. — 25  hours  loss  per  round  trip. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  this  project  Is  Ill-advised  and  Is  not  In 
conformity   with   the   mature   consideration   of   practical   shipping 
people. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  the  letters  in  full  from 
the  various  shipping  companies. 

I  now  wish  to  quote  from  the  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  of 
New  York  City: 

The  possible  saving  In  time  would  be  considerably  offset  by 
the  element  of  hazard  resulting  from  this  long  canal  paffiage, 
plus  the  possibility  that  the  ships  would  encounter  considerable 
delay  in  transiting  the  canal  In  the  winter  months  owing  to  fog 
conditions.  Even  though  from  70  to  80  percent  of  all  tonnago 
that  might  use  the  canal  would  be  tanker  tonnage,  tills  tonnage 
would  be  represented  solely  by  ships  In  ballast  trim.  A  loaded 
tanker  would  actually  lose  time  by  using  the  canal  on  a  passage 
from  a  Gulf  port  to  a  North  Atlantic  port.  We  estimate  that 
conditions  in  the  canal  would  make  It  unposslble  for  our  chips 
to  average  more  than  5  miles  an  hour  during  transit,  ^ 

The  Sinclair  Navigation  Co.  stated  as  follows: 

We  have  discussed  this  project  extensively  with  several  persona 
Interested  In  it  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a 
canal  would  be  of  no  value  to  this  company  for  transit  of  Its 
ships  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic  or  vice  versa. 

Our  conclusions  are  based  on  calculations  and  Investigations 
which  show  that  the  use  of  the  canal  would  produce  exceedingly 
small  savings,  which  savings  would  be  more  than  wiped  out  by 
any  toU  and  pilotage  charges. 

The  American  Petroleum  Transport  Corporation  states: 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  April  21,  we  are  operating  eight  coast- 
wise tankers  from  the  United  States  Gulf  to  north  of  Hatteraa 
ports.  From  the  experience  that  we  have  had  trying  to  oper.ite 
our  ships  in  other  canals,  we  would  not  consider  .sending  any  of  our 
ships  through  the  Florida  canal,  as  a  few  miles  wotUd  be  more 
than  offset  in  the  time  lost  passing  through  the  canal.  I  person- 
ally think  it  Is  a  rldictilous  waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

I  have  other  letters  from  other  shipping  Interests  that  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  to  quote  from  now,  but  I  was  unable 
to  And  one  single  shipping  interest  who  felt  they  would  or 
could  use  the  canal  if  constructed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  an  investment  of  at  least 
$200,000,000  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  facing  bankruptcy. 
We  are  considering  the  investment  of  two  to  three  hundred 
million  dollars  that  cannot  possibly  be  returned  to  us  in  any 
way.  We  are  considering  making  a  gift  to  the  shipping  in- 
terests of  this  Nation  which  they  did  not  ask  for,  do  not 
want,  and  cannot  use.  We  are  saying  to  our  great  steam- 
ship companies,  "Here  is  a  present  of  a  great  canal.    We 
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built  it  and  we  are  going  to  maintain  it  for  you  at  a  cost  of 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year.  If  you  like  it  and  can  use  it, 
throw  a  few  crumbs  to  the  American  people;  that  is  all  we 
are  asking  for,  and  I  am  the  first  person  that  has  even  asked 
for  that." 

Go  to  any  boy  in  your  district  or  mine  and  make  a  propo- 
sition like  that  to  him  and  he  would  not  invest  a  nickel  in 
it — yet  that  is  exactly  the  proposition  on  which  this  House 
may  be  asked  to  vote. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  not  just  a  waste,  it  is  an  actual  squan- 
dering of  the  taxpayers'  money  beyond  the  wildest  dream 
of  our  wildest  dreamers.  It  should  be  rejected  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  this  House,  The  construction  of  this  canal 
will  make  a  scar  across  the  face  of  this  Nation  which  must 
forever  stand  as  a  monument  to  wanton  waste  and  extrava- 
gance. 

April    18.    1939. 

GiELow,  Inc.. 

25  West  43d  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Your  name  has  been  given  me  as  a  firm  engaged  In 
the  designing  of  oil  tankers  suitable  for  service  between  New  York 
and  Texas.  I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the  trend  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  information  I  wish  would  probably  be  covered  In  the 
following  questions: 

(1)  Do  you  expect  an  Increase  in  speed  In  tankers  during  the 
next  10  years,  and  if  so,  what  do  you  expect  that  speed  to  be? 

(2)  Do  you  expect  tankers  to  be  built  requiring  a  greater  depth 
than  at  present? 

(3)  Is  depth  of  harbor  the  limiting  factor  In  the  construction 
of  tankers? 

(4)  Are  harbor  depths  constantly  Increasing,  and  If  so,  will 
tankers  be  built  to  utilize  the  greatest  harbor  depth? 

(5)  Do  you  expect  constantly  increasing  tonnage  In  the  con- 
struction of  tankers  in  the  next  10  years? 

(6)  Do  the  above  questions  and  answers  apply  equally  to  the 
general  freight-carrying  ships?  Do  they  also  apply  to  passenger 
vessels? 

An  answer  to  the  above  questions  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Harry  W.  Griswold. 

GiELOw,  Inc.,  Engineers, 
New  York  City.  April  19.  1939. 

Hon.   Harry  W.   Griswold, 

Congress  of   the   United   States, 

House  of   Representatiies.   Washington,   D.   C. 
Dear   Sir:  We  acknowledge   receipt   of   your   letter   of   April    18 
relative  to  the  design  of  oU  tankers  suitable  for  service  between 
New  York  and  Texas. 

1.  Improved  methods  of  design  and  mechanical  progress  have 
made  It  possible  to  obtain  better  speed  in  general  ship  design 
whether  It  be  tankers  or  cargo  vessels  without  any  appreciable 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  vessel  or  the  cost  of  Its  operation. 
Easier  driving  hull  with  improved  design  has  produced  a  better 
speed  with  an  employment  of  the  horsepower  as  contained  In 
the  older  tanker  design.  Light  weight  of  machinery  and  also  the 
light  weight  of  construction  materials  and  the  methods  of  con- 
struction has  also  tended  to  Increase  the  speed  so  that  any  new 
tanker  constructed  during  the  next  10  years  will  undoubtedly 
re.suit  in  an  average  speed  of  15  knots.  This  Is  against  the 
average  speed  of  10  to  11  knots  x>f  the  older  tankers. 

2.  We  expect  the  tankers  will  be  built  requiring  a  greater  depth 
than    at   present. 

3.  The  depth  of  harbors  Is  a  limiting  factor  In  the  construction 
of  tankers  in  manv  ports  of  Texas  and  the  city  of  New  York  but 
we  will  say  that  these  two  cities  have  excellent  harlxjrs  and  for 
this  particular  run  we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  present  any 
great    difficulty. 

4  Harbor  depths  are  constantly  Improving  as  well  as  o\ir  Inland 
waterways  and  with  anticipation  of  continued  Improvement, 
tankers  as  well  as  cargo  ships  are  being  designed  for  the  utUization 
of  greater  depth  when  It  Is  possible  to  use  It. 

5  We  expect  a  constantly  Increasing  tonnage  In  the  construction 
of  tankers  in  the  next  10  years  both  in  the  large  sizes,  as  well  as 
the  small  tankers  capable  of  serving  the  Inland  waterways  and  the 
Great  Lakes. 

6.  The  above  questions  apply  generally  to  all  types  of  vessels  for 
the  reason  that  there  have  been  such  definite  strides  in  the  devel- 
opment of  design  of  all  types  of  vessels  which  produce  economy, 
better  speed,  and  greater  carrying  capacity  that  everyone  wants  to 
take  advantage  of  this  whether  they  are  building  a  freight  carrier, 
tanker,  passenger  boat,  tugboat,  or  a  ferryboat. 

We    are   enclosing    a   paper    on   the   development    and   study   of 
tanker  design  which  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  and  we  trust  the 
above  Information  will  prove  helpful  to  you. 
Yours  very  tnUy, 

Gnxow,  Inc. 

A.    J.   MacDonald. 
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April  21,  1939. 


Sinclair  Navigation  Co., 

630  Fifth  Avenue.  Neic  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  Congress 
has  had  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  constructing  a 
Florida  ship  canal.  Canal  as  proposed  would  have  a  depth  of 
33  to  35  feet  and  a  width  of  250  to  600  feet.  It  would  be  195  miles 
long  and  be  a  sea-level  canal.  It  was  not  requested  by  any 
shipping  interest  before  the  committee  and  the  question  naturally 
arose,  "Would  ehlpping  care  anything  about  the  canal  or  use  It 
if  built?"  Inasmuch  as  oil  is  70  to  80  percent  of  all  tonnage  that 
might  use  the  canal,  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  attitude 
of  shippers  toward  this  project. 

It  will  take.  If  the  canal  is  authorized,  from  6  to  10  years  to 
construct.  Considering  the  matter  with  this  future  date  In  mind, 
do  you  believe  your  fleet  of  tankers  would  use  the  canal?  If  vou 
feel  your  tankers  would  use  the  canal  would  you  kindly  state  why. 
If  you  feel  they  would  not  use  the  canal  would  you  also  state 
why  not. 

I  would  thank  you  very  much  for  a  prompt  reply. 
Yovirs  very  truly, 

Harry  W.  Griswold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  those  whose 

replies  follow: 

Sinclair  Navigation  Co., 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  April  24.  1939. 
Hon.  Harry  W.  Griswold, 

House  of  Representatiifcs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  We  have  discussed  this  project  extensively  with 
several  persons  Interested  In  It  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that   such   a   canal   would   be   of   no   value   to   this   company   for 
transit  of  its  ships  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic  or  vice  versa. 

Our   conclusions   are   based   on   calculations   and    Investigations 
which  show  that  the  use  of  the  canal  would  produce  exceedingly 
small   savings,  which  savings  would  be  more  than  wiped  out  by 
any  toll  and  pilotage  charges. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Sinclair   Navigation    Co., 
H.  Campbell,  Vice  President. 


Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey, 

New  York.  April  26,  1939. 
Hon.  Harry  W.  Griswold, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Griswold  :  With  reference  to  your  letter  of 
April  20,  1939.  the  project  of  constructing  a  canal  across  the  north- 
ern part  of  Florida  connecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  Gulf  cf 
Mexico  has  had  our  very  careful  consideration  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Our  study  shows  that  even  If  our  vessels  were  permitted  to  transit 
the  proposed  canal  absolutely  free  from  port  charges  and  canal 
tolls  our  average  cost  of  moving  products  from  the  Gulf  to  North 
Atlantic  ports  would  not  be  reduced,  due  principally  to  the  reduced 
speed  at  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  vessel  to  proceed  while 
in  the  restricted  waters  of  the  canal.  The  estimated  net  saving  or 
loss  of  time  for  vessels  proceeding  to  and  from  the  principal  Gulf 
ports  from  a  North  Atlantic  port  is  as  follows : 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — 8  hours'  saving  per  round  trip. 
Texas  City  and  Baytown,  Tex. — no  difference. 
Harbor  Island  and  Ingleslde,  Tex. — 4  hours'  loss  per  round  trip. 
Tamplco,  Mexico — 25  hours'  loss  per  round  trip. 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  this  project  Is  Ill-advised  and  Is  not  In 
conformity  with  the   mature  consideration   of   practical   shipping 
people.     In    our    judgment,    an    expenditure    of    $140,000,000    to 
$200,000,000  on   this  project  Is  not  Justified  by   economic  consid- 
erations nor  by  present  or  potential  traflac  which  would  profitably 
make  use  of  the  canal. 

Therefore,  as  we  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  monetary 
advantage  to  this  company  and  In  consideration  of  anticipated 
delays  due  to  fog.  Increased  collision  hazards  while  in  the  confined 
waters  of  the  canal,  and  added  restrictions  which  would  prob- 
ably be  imposed  on  oil  tankers  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their 
cargoes,  we  do  not  contemplate  using  this  canal  should  It  be 
constructed. 

Yotus  very  truly, 

K.  H.  Hand,  General  Manager. 

CmES  Service  On,  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  6.  1939. 
Hon.  Harry  W.  Griswold, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  April  20,  1939.  relative  to 
the  possible  use  of  the  proposed  Florida  ship  canal,  we  have  to 
advise  you  that.  In  our  opinion,  this  canal  Is  unwarranted,  and 
we  do  not  propose  to  use  it  even  should  It  be  constructed. 

The  possible  saving  in  time  would  be  considerably  offset  by  the 
element  of  hazard  resulting  from  this  long  canal  passage,  plus 
the  possibility  that  the  ships  would  encounter  considerable  delay 
in  transiting  the  canal  in  the  winter  months  owing  to  fog  condi- 
tions. Even  though  from  70  to  80  percent  of  all  tonnage  that 
might  use  the  canal  would  be  tanker  tonnage,  this  tonnage  would 
be  represented  solely  by  ships  In  ballast  trim.  A  loaded  tanker 
would  actually  lose  time  by  using  the  canal  on  a  passage  from  a 
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Gulf  port  to  a  Ncrth  Atlantic  port.     Wo  estimate  that  conditions 

lii  Ihrcan^   would  make  It  impossible  for  our  ships  to  average 

more  than  5  miles  an  hour  during  transit. 

Very  truly  yours,  

•      '  Cn-iva  Service  On.  Co., 

By  T.  C.  CoNWELL. 

AmucAN  PrrRouccM  Transport  Corporation. 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1939. 

Hon   Harry  W   Griswold. 

House  of  Repre'ttntatires.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DiAR  Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  April  21.  we  are  operating 
eit'ht  coastwise  tanHers  from  the  United  SUtes  Gulf  to  north  of 
Hatteras  ports.  From  the  experience  that  we  have  had  trying  to 
operate  our  ships  In  other  cannls,  we  would  not  consider  sending 
any  of  our  ships  through  the  Florida  canal  as  a  few  miles  would 
be  more  than  offset  in  the  time  lost  passing  through  the  canal,  i, 
personally,  think  It  Is  a  ridiculous  waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 
Very  truly  yours. 

AMKRirAN  PrrROLmn  Transport  Corporation. 
D.  K.  LuDWic.  President. 


W.  p.,  A.  Appropriations  Should  Not  Have  Been 

Reduced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  washingt;on 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21. 1939 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  were  considering 
relief  appropriations  on  last  Friday.  June  16.  I  did  everything 
within  my  power  to  see  that  they  were  maintained  at  least 
on  the  level  of  the  present  rate.  I  felt  then,  and  do  now, 
that  we  have  made  a  most  serious  mistake  to  curtail  and 
limit  appropriations  for  this  essential  and  all-important 
national  activity. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  in  America  who  desires  to 
see  relief  continued  as  a  permanent  governmental  policy. 
We  would  all  like  to  see  it  brought  to  an  end.  However,  the 
mere  desire  or  wish  can  never  be  made  the  basis  of  denying 
millions  of  American  people  the  privilege  of  earning  a  living 
or  keeping  them  from  starving. 

BALANCING     THZ    BUDGET 

Those  in  this  Congress  and  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try' who  are  so  deeply  concerned  with  balancing  the  Budget 
seem  to  forget  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  millions 
and  milLons  of  unfortunate  and  underprivileged  men  and 
women  in  America  are  far  more  important  to  the  continued 
greatness  of  this  country  than  is  any  financial  budget  or 
balance  sheet.  There  were  at  least  one-third  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  who  were  willing  to  lay  Budget  consider- 
ation aside,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  to  the  men.  women, 
and  children  of  America  the  meager  living  that  they  can  get 
through  keeping  W.  P.  A.  going  at  the  same  rate  as  it  has 
been  this  year.  The  facts  are  that  the  situation  actually  calls 
for  greater  service  in  this  field  during  the  coming  year  rather 
than  less. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  work  with  my  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Casey,  and  give  him  all  the  support  that  I  could 
for  his  amendment.  It  would  have  provided  $2,250,000,000 
for  W.  P.  A.  during  the  next  year.  This  is  the  amoimt  that 
we  have  provided  this  year.  This  amount  would  insure 
3,000.000  W.  P.  A.  workers  throughout  the  United  States. 

CONGRESSMAN   C.\SZT   OF    M.ASS.^CHUS^^TS   LEADS    FIGHT 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  C.ksey,  and  myself 
are  both  members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  that  position  made  it  possible  for  us  to  do  much  more 
effective  work  than  if  we  had  not  been  on  that  committee,  but 
even  with  that  advantage,  we  were  unable  to  accomplish  the 
result  we  desired,  because  of  the  powerful  reactionary  influ- 
ences and  groups  at  work  in  Congress.  These  groups  believe 
apparently  that  it  would  be  better  to  pass  the  burden  of  relief 
to  the  States  and  to  have  the  Federal  Government  make  a 
small  contribution  in  the  way  of  a  dole.   I  am  utterly  opposed 


to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  dole  and  shall  always  speak 
and  work  against  such  a  program. 

What  we  all  want,  of  course,  is  the  opportunity  of  every 
person  to  have  an  independent  job  but  until  that  time  comes, 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
no  one  suffers  and  that  there  be  adequate  reUef  for  those 
that  cannot  find  jobs. 

Mr  Speaker,  possibly  I  can  make  clearer  my  meanmg  as 
to  who  defeated  the  Casey  bill  by  directly  quoting  from  Mr. 
Casey's  speech  made  when  the  amendment  was  being  con- 
sidered.   He  said: 

Mr  Chairman,  my  blU  provides  merely  that  we  shaU  not  cut 
the  W  P  A  In  contrast  with  the  committee  bill  It  provides  that 
we  on  the'  other  hand,  strengthen  the  W.  P.  A  rather  than 
weaken  It  at  this  time.  Let  us  consider  the  facts.  There  are 
lust  as  many  people  out  of  work  and  unemployed  today  as  there 
were  during  the  current  year.  During  the  current  year  we  ap- 
propriated enough  money  to  take  care  of  3.000,000  people.  Under 
the  pendlne  bUl  we  have  reduced  that  nimiber  by  one-third,  and 
in  addition  to  that  third  reduction,  by  a  combined  Republican 
action  with  a  small  block  of  Democrats,  we  have  further  reduced 
it  200.000  more  by  earmarkmg  $125,000,000  from  W.  P.  A.  appro- 
priation. 

NO    WORK    FOR    MORE    THAN    HALF    CERTIFIED    W.    P.    A.    WORKERS 

In  spite  of  all  the  struggle  and  fight  that  the  liberals  and 
progressives  in  the  House  made  in  support  of  this  splendid 
amendment  of  Mr.  C.^SEY's.  on  a  non-record  vote,  we  were 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  201  nays  and  82  yeas. 

The  W.  P.  A.  bill,  as  reported  out  by  the  committee  and  as 
finally  passed,  actually  means  a  cut  from  3.000.000  W.  P.  A. 
employees  this  year  to  1,800,000  next  year,  or  40  percent,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  with  the  3,000.000  on  W.  P.  A. 
rolls,  there  are  in  the  United  States  today  another  1.000,000 
who  have  qualified  and  been  certified  but  for  whom  there  is 
no  work,  because  appropriations  have  been  cut.  In  other 
words,  we  go  into  the  next  year  beginning  July  1  with  1.800.- 
000  W.  P.  A.  employees  and  2,200.000  certified  W.  P.  A 
workers  denied  the  opportimity  to  get  even  the  meager  earn- 
ing that  this  activity  gives  them. 

It  was  indefensible  for  the  biU  to  reduce  W.  P.  A.  activities 
by  1.000.000  workers,  but  when  the  committee  arranged  to 
discontinue  another  200,000  people  on  an  average  per  month 
by  earmarking  $125,000,000  for  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration simply  cannot  be  excused,  when  they  knew  full  well 
that  this  would  not  in  any  respect  meet  P.  W.  A.  needs  and 
had  such  strings  tied  to  it  that  it  could  not  be  used  for 
practical  purposes  by  the  agency,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  taken  from  W.  P.  A.  They  took  away  $125,000,000  from 
W.  P.  A.  and  labeled  it  for  P.  W.  A.  but  made  sure  P.  W.  A. 
could  never  use  it. 

I  offered  the  amendment  that  would  have  restored  the 
$125,000,000  to  W.  P.  A.  and  it  would  have  made  200,000  more 
W.  P.  A.  jobs,  and  I  led  the  fight  on  the  floor  for  the  amend- 
ment. This  fight  was  supported  by  every  progressive  m  the 
House,  but  we  were  unable  to  overcome  the  influence  and 
efforts  of  the  conservative  and  reactionary  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  and  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
84  to  194.  Now  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  correct 
this  great  mistake. 

nCHT   TO   EESTORE   CTJTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
take  part  in  the  fight  and  to  actually  lead  in  this  particular 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  do  not 
have  the  means  to  employ  clever  and  adroit  lawyers  and  do 
not  have  the  means  to  have  great  and  powerful  organizations 
speak  for  them.  It  has  always  been  my  determination  to 
give  my  support  to.  and  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of,  those 
millions  of  men  and  women  whose  number  is  unfortunately 
daily  increasing  and  who  are  the  victims  of  powerful  eco- 
nomic influences  beyond  their  control. 

I  desire  to  repeat  a  few  statements  made  by  me  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  when  I  was  given  an  opportunity  to  talk 
for  W.  P.  A.    They  are  as  follows: 

Wc  transfer  by  the  bUl  as  now  written  $125,000,000.  and  thus 
make  Just  that  much  less  for  W.  P.  A.  In  other  words,  the  W.  P.  A. 
budget   is  cut  that  much. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  transfer?  The  Budget  estimate  for 
1940,  as  submitted,  means  a  million  less  families  on  W.  P.  A.  relief 
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for  that  vear  as  compared  with  what  we  have  this  year,  and  there 
are  a  million  now  on  the  waiting  list.  If  this  language  remains  In 
the  bin  as  the  committee  has  reported  it.  It  means  that  we  go  Into 
the  next  fiscal  year  with  2,000.000  American  families  denied  the 
right  to  get  even  the  meager  existence  they  get  out  of  W.  P.  A. 
If  the  $125,000,000  provision  Is  permitted  to  remain  as  now  WTit- 
ten  In  the  bill.  It  means  that  an  additional  200,000  families  on  the 
average  every  mcnth  during  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  denied  the 
opportunity  of  remaining  on  W.  P.  A. 

•  •••••• 

If  wc  put  this  issue  to  the  House  today  In  the  form  of  a  question 
ns  to  whether  you  want  now  to  vote  to  strike,  in  addition  to  the 
million  families  a  month  off  of  W.  P.  A.,  an  additional  200.000 
families  from  the  rolls,  I  say,  If  that  Issue  were  put  In  that  form, 
then  I  know  It  would  be  voted  down,     [Applause.] 

PAT     DECENT    PENSIONS USE    HOARDED    COLD 

Tlie  bill  we  have  just  passed  is  so  far  short  of  what  it 
should  have  been  that  those  of  us  who  are  more  concerned 
with  balancing  the  human  budget  than  with  balancing  the 
financial  Budget  feel  deeply  disappointed.  In  spite  of  its 
provisions  that  no  more  money  can  be  appropriated  to  this 
cause,  I  am  sure  that  next  winter  when  the  terrible  effect 
of  this  unreasonable  cut  makes  itself  felt  throughout  this 
country  of  ours  that  Congress  v/ill  be  called  upon  to  appro- 
priate additional  funds.  When  our  Nation  is  threatened 
from  without,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  money  for 
military  and  naval  purposes,  regardless  of  how  the  Budget 
might  be  affected.  We  must  come  to  recognize  that  the  most 
important  and  fundamental  thing  in  this  Nation  are  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  make  it  a  Nation.  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  us  give  every  older  citizen  security  and 
independence  by  passing  proper  old-age  pension  laws  and 
making  full  use  of  all  the  gold  we  now  have  buried  by  hav- 
ing the  Government  own  and  control  its  money  and  credit 
system.  We  might  then  utilize  the  billions  of  hidden  gold 
that  we  have  stored  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky  and  the  almost 
$2,000,000,000  worth  of  silver  stored  away  in  West  Point.  N.  Y. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  continue  so  long  as  I  am  in  Congress 
to  fight  for  the  men.  women,  and  children  who  have  no  voice 
back  here  other  than  the  man  they  have  elected  to  represent 
them. 


Letter  Urging  Representative  Fish  To  Be  Repub- 
lican Candidate  for  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  G.  BACHMANN 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  21. 1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  CARL  O.  BACHMANN 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  the  Honorable  Carl  G.  Bachmann,  former  Member  of 
the  House,  and  Republican  whip,  as  well  as  the  campaign 
manager  for  the  Honorable  William  E.  Borah,  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1936.  to  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  urging  that  Mr.  Fish  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  his  reply: 

Wheeling.  W.  Va..  June  19,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Hamh-ton  Pish. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Ham:  As  you  know,  in  the  last  Presidential  preconvention 
campaign.  I  acted  as  campaign  manager  for  Senator  William  E. 
Borah.  I  was  convinced  then,  and  am  more  convinced  now.  that 
he  was  the  most  logical  and  strongest  candidate  for  the  Republi- 
cans to  nominate.  If  he  had  been,  there  would  have  been  a  differ- 
ent story  throughout  the  Nation.  Any  number  of  my  friends  who 
did  not  agree  with  me  at  the  time  have  since  told  me  that  I  was 
right. 

I  am  equally  convinced  today  that  you  are  the  logical  and  the 
strongest  Rppublican  in  public  life  that  our  party  could  nominate 
for  the  Presidency.    Your  record  of  20  years'  service  in  the  House 


of  Representatives,  fighting  to  maintain  our  American  Institutions 
and  for  a  square  deal  for  all  elements  of  our  population,  including 
labor,  the  farmers,  and  businessmen,  under  our  American  system 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  you  an  Ideal 
candidate. 

As  a  liberal  conservative,  I  believe  you  are  better  qualifled  to 
unite  the  conservatives  of  the  East  and  the  more  liberal  elements 
of  the  West  than  any  other  Republican  and  to  lead  the  fight  against 
the  radicalism  of  the  New  Deal. 

Your  continued  reelection  by  increasing  majorities  from  President 
Roosevelt's  home  congressional  district  and  the  fact  that  you  ran 
many  thousands  of  votes  ahead  of  Tom  Dewey  In  that  district  In  the 
last  gubernatorial  campaign  proves  my  contention  that  you  are  the 
best  vote  getter  In  our  parly.  Few.  If  any.  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  or  the  Senate  have  the  experience  or  the  knowledge  you 
have  on  national  and  international  Issues. 

Your  uncompromising  fight  against  communism,  the  unsound  and 
radical  New  Deal  measures,  and  your  courageous  leadership  in  trying 
to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  wars  would  appeal  to  millions  of 
Americans  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

There  are  large  groups  of  our  population  who  would  acclaim  your 
nomination.  Including  the  World  War  veterans,  of  which  you  are  one 
of  the  most  distinguished,  and  the  oldest  In  point  of  per\'lce  in  the 
Congress.  In  addition,  the  colored  people,  whose  battles  you  have 
fought  In  Congress  and  led  In  battle  on  the  fields  of  France,  would 
be  with  you  regardless  of  party  affiliations. 

The  great  peace-loving  elements  of  our  country,  who  want  to 
keep  out  of  all  foreign  entanglements  and  wars,  are  looking  to  you 
for  leadership. 

Your  experience,  knowledge,  ability,  courage,  and  Americanism 
are  unchallenged.  Your  radio  voice  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
forceful  in  our  party. 

From  a  purely  political  standpoint  of  getting  votes  and  winning 
the  election.  I  am  certain  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  1940  to  nomi- 
nate for  the  Presidency  a  candidate  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  preferably  a  World  War  veteran.  We  must  nominate  a  candi- 
date who  on  his  record  will  emphasize  that  the  preservation  of  our 
American  system,  under  which  we  have  become  the  greatest,  richest, 
and  freest  nation  In  the  world,  depends  on  the  restoration  of  tiie 
Republican  Party  to  power  in  Washington. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  with  many  of  my  friends;  and  on 
their  behalf  and  my  own  I  urge  you  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  President  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  am  confi- 
dent if  you  will  that  you  will  be  nominated  and  elected. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  G.  Bachmann. 


Let  Us  Be  Tolerant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  21, 1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    J.    PARNELL    THOMAS.    OF    NEW 
JERSEY,  JUNE   18.   1939 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to  incorpo- 
rate the  following  copy  of  a  broadcast  made  by  me  over  sta- 
tion WABC,  New  York  City,  on  last  Sunday  evening,  June 
18.  1939: 

This  year's  hearings  of  the  congressional  committee  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  investigate  un-American  activities  reveals  the  ext*.'nt 
of  Intolerance  in  America  today.  Both  committee  witnesses  and 
communications  coming  to  the  committee  show  the  alarming  re- 
cent growth  In  racial,  religious,  and  class  bitterness  In  the  United 
States.  While  Intolerance  Is  not  nearly  fo  acute  here  ns  it  Is  In 
some  foreign  lands,  it  is.  however,  a  sign  important  enough  not  to 
be  ignored,  and  it  should  be  promptly  and  unequivocally  condemned 
by  all  true  Americans. 

I  say  this  because  I  firmly  believe  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  on 
which  the  foundation  of  democracy  rests  is  entwined  with  tolerance. 
In  fact,  our  forefathers  who  drafted  the  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  definitely  had  tolerance  in  mind  when  they  ordained  and 
established  the  Constitution  in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfire 
and  to  secure  the  inestimable  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  Further,  they  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare that  the  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  exercise  thereof."  Thes« 
words  are  the  exact  language  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Nation 
when  they  wrote  into  law  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  doctrines 
expressed  by  these  words  have  been  the  law  of  the  land  ever  sii\(.-«. 
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o»er  which  span  the  United  States  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest 
batten  on  earth 

Under  our  Constitution  and  under  our  form  of  government  tor 
generation  after  generation  the  people  have  enjoyed  freedom  of 
worship  whfThcr  Jew.  Catholir  or  Protestant.  Both  the  wor- 
shiper:) of  these  various  faitha  and  the  churches  themselves  havs 
been  tolerant  of  each  other. 

So  let  us  not  at  this  lAte  hour,  J\ist  because  the  people  of  other 
nationr.  choose  to  be  intolernnt.  be  Intolerant  ourselves;  but  let  us. 
Irrespective  of  our  different  spiritual  beUefs  and  of  our  separate 
racial  chHracterlstics.  be  Americans  first.  You  and  I  may  not  see 
eye  to  eye.  nor  may  we  agree  in  all  of  our  beliefs,  but  certainly  such 
dlaagreement  does  not  warrant  any  spirit  of  intolerance. 

Of  course,  much  of  this  recent  Intolerant  feeling  in  the  United 
States  Is  the  result  of  propaganda  disseminated  In  the  guise  of 
Boctal  and  economic  readjustment.  Much  of  It  Is  the  backwash 
of  European  and  Asiatic  nsaladjustments.  Hemispheres  through 
modern  communication  are  too  close  not  to  be  affected  by  evtnts 
which  may  happen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  If  there  is  a  spirit 
of  intolerance  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  or  in  Russia,  then  there  may 
likely  develop  a  similar  spirit  in  other  nations  of  the  world  Con- 
sequenUy.  I  think  we  should  take  every  precaution  to  safeguard 
ourselves  against  any  such  pestilence  getting  a  foothold  here. 

At  the  same  time  we  in  America,  while  defending  ourselves 
against  religious  and  racial  Intolerance,  must  also  guard  against 
the  world  trends  of  cla<s  feuds.  Altogether  In  too  many  other 
countries  there  has  developed  class  strviggles  which  In  time  may  be 
the  ruination  of  such  countries,  for  no  nation  can  for  long  endure 
the  con-ftant  draining  of  class  Intolerance.  Its  effects  are  as  dev- 
aatating  to  a  healthy  and  virile  society  as  the  ravaging  of  insects 
on  fertile  soil. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  of  late  been  disseminated  In  the  United 
States  a  vaat  amount  of  class  propaganda — propaganda  Insidi- 
ously designed  to  pit  one  class  against  another,  the  apparent  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  weaken  the  morale  of  the  people  so  that  the 
complexion  of  the  State  might  be  more  easily  changed.  It  Is  the 
most  cleverly  conceived  of  all  propaganda  and  Is  in  the  main 
disseminated  by  organizations  with  ahen  ties,  organizations  which 
invariably  hide  their  true  aims  by  traveling  under  false  colors. 
Usually  they  select  names  that  will  falsely  leave  the  Impression 
ot  a  worthy  and  honorable  purpose,  such  as  the  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism.  Then,  too.  they  often  draw  upon  a  historical 
character,  such  as  Lincoln  or  Washington.  In  this  manner  they 
set  up  a  smoke  screen  and  by  It  are  more  able  to  attract  moral 
and  financial  support  from  the  unwary.  Such  organizations 
constitute;  the  united  front  for  communism. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  Bund  and  various  Fascist  groups.  In- 
cluding, among  others,  the  Sliver  Legion  of  Amrrica.  Industrial 
Ai^aoctates,  and  the  Kn:ghts  of  the  White  Camellia,  also  as  active 
disseminators  of  Intolerant  propaganda.  While  all  of  these  or- 
ganizations may  differ  In  names  and  In  methods,  their  alms,  how- 
ever, are  Identical,  and  If  Intolerance  exists  anywhere  In  the  en- 
tire world  It  truly  thrives  in  these  twentieth  century  Jingo 
movements. 

Our  committee  has  also  had  plenty  of  testimony  showing  that 
individuals  working  on  their  own  behalf  have  resorted  to  the 
modern-day  witchcraft  of  class  hatred,  several  even  holding  strate- 
gic positions  In  cur  Federal  Government,  a  few  of  them  holdins 
particularly  imf)ortant  positions.  Their  type  of  class  propaganda 
mostly  follows  along  the  lines  of  name-calling  and  phrase-coming. 
Those  who  uso  It  probably  think  It  smart  politics,  but  the  results 
liave  caused  economic  and  social  Injury  to  a  large  portion  of  our 
society.  Whole  industries  and  complete  sections  of  our  population 
have  been  smeared  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  A  few 
of  the  names  so  glibly  used,  and  which  come  to  my  mind  tonight, 
arc  Tories."  "copperheads,"  "money  changers,"  "economic  royalists," 
"Bourbons,"  "princes  of  privilege. '  "feudal  families."  and  "back 
stabbers."  These  are  the  names  used  by  the  New  Deal  to  under- 
mine the  moral  and  social  security  of  almost  half  of  our  population. 

With  the  use  of  these  names  our  Federal  administration  has 
slipped  to  a  new  low  in  undemocratic  methods.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  United  Sutes  has  a  Federal  administration  used 
its  strong  power  to  character-assassinate  its  own  people.  Nor  have 
we  ever  had  an  administration  which  has  Invariably  gone  out  of  Its 
way  to  breed  class  strife.  This  Is  the  American  New  Deal,  and  1 
might  say  In  passing,  if  a  government  Is  Inclined  to  encourage  one 
form  of  intolerance.  It  can  conceivably  be  expected  In  time  to 
countenance  some  other  form.  Just  as  has  the  new  deal  of  Italy, 
the  new  deal  of  Germany,  and  the  new  deal  of  Russia 

The  New  Deal  of  America  has  time  and  again  during  Its  6-year 
existence  called  names  and  coined  phrases  In  order  that  It  might 
chmb  the  ladder  of  human  misery  to  a  point  where  the  entire 
population  would  be  subservient  to  Its  will  and  domination.  It 
has  gone  far  out  of  its  way  to  besmirch  the  reputation  of  many 
honest,  hard  working,  and  thrifty  citizens.  It  has  done  this  that 
It  might  falsely  prove  to  others  Just  as  honest  but  not  so  fortunate 
that  the  New  Deal  was  their  savior,  while  In  reality  the  New 
£>eal  has  been  the  average  mans  worst  enemy,  for  through  Its 
extravagance,  waste,  and  unsound  fiscal  policies,  and  foolish  ex- 
perimentation. 11.000,000  needy  persons  have  been  deprived  of 
gainful  employment,  and  In  many  Instances  have  been  relegated 
to  a  life  term  of  economic  slavery. 

When  I  refer  to  the  New  Deal.  I  do  not  mean  the  Democratic 
Party,  for  I  am  definitely  convinced  that  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Democratic  Party  do  not  stand  for  the  same  things,  do  not  have 
ttM  aune  aims,  nor  the  same  principles  The  real  Democratic 
Pmrty    today,    like    the    Republican    Party,    as   always,    does    not 


countenance  Intolerance,  and  certainly  there  has  never  been  • 
political  party  In  our  history  which  has  been  more  tolerant  of 
religious  faiths,  or  races,  or  of  the  people  as  has  the  Republican 
Party — the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

I  hope  for  the  sake  of  this  wonderful  Nation.  I  hope  in  the 
Interest  of  liberty.  Justice,  freedom,  and  peace,  that  these  groups 
and  these  people  who  have  fanned  the  flame  of  Intolerance  will 
in  time  see  the  errors  of  their  way.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
here  for  different  viewpoints  without  intolerance.  There  Is  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  at  all  times  be  wiUing  and  able 
to  live  up  to  the  concepts  of  democracy.  Yet  one  of  the  most 
important  prerequisites  of  freedom,  the  base  on  which  democ- 
racy rests.  Is  tolerance.  Without  tolerance,  there  can  be  no  lib- 
erty and  without  liberty  there  can  be  no  democracy,  so  Indi- 
viduals who  foster  Intolerance  acttially  eat  away  the  fabric  of 
democracy.  The  Communists  know  this.  It  Is  their  game. 
Avowed  Communists  make  no  bones  about  It.  They  purposely 
encourage  intolerance  to  destroy  democracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  other  individuals  who  are  Intolerant  today  because  they 
say  It  Is  patriotic  to  be  that  way.  and  I  particularly  refer  to 
those  Individuals  and  to  those  organizations  which  are  becoming 
so  articulate  of  laie  toward  the  Hebrews.  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  see  their  reasonings,  for  the  first  principle  of  patriotism 
is  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  Yet,  If  you  subject  any  reUgion 
to  Involuntary  servitude  or  to  complete  subjection,  you  violate 
both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  you  are  encouraging  our  people  to  forsake 
their  democratic  principles  for  the  dogma  of  totaUtarian  states. 
You  are  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  urging  the  strongest  de- 
mocracy In  the  world  to  follow  In  the  ragi^ed  paths  only  too  re- 
cently traveled  by  the  dictators  of  Russia  and  of  Germany.  And 
lastly,  if  you  should  outlaw,  and  I  hope  to  God  you  never  do,  one 
race  or  one  religion,  there  Is  nothing  to  stop  you  at  some  futtire 
time  from  outlawing  another  race  or  another  religion. 

I  am  pleased,  though,  to  admit  on  this  radio  broadcast  that 
while  our  committee  has  unearthed  much  evidence  which  shows 
existence  of  rellgioiis,  racial,  and  class  intolerance  in  the  United 
States  today,  while  the  extent  of  It  Is  abnormal,  It  Is.  however, 
confined  to  minorities  and  a  comparatively  few  persons.  But,  as 
I  have  said  before.  It  Is  a  defljilte  danger  signal. 

We  who  believe  that  America  Is  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
that  its  flag  Is  the  symbol  of  Justice,  liberty,  and  Infinite  jhjbbI- 
bilities  should  beware  of  this  signal.  We  should  do  everything 
In  our  power  to  counteract  It;  we  should  encourage  the  civil  au- 
thorities to  be  firm  and  courageous  about  It;  and  we  should  at 
all  times  keep  It  lielore  the  searching  glare  of  public  opinion. 

I  say  this  because  I  know  a  large  majority  of  the  American 
people  will  not  tolerate  any  undue  tampering  with  their  Govern- 
ment or  with  their  Institutions  or  with  their  well-established 
customs;  and  if  a  large  majority  of  the  people  appreciate  existing 
dangers,  they  will  speak  in  no  uncertain  terras. 

So,  m  closing  may  I  encourage  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  have  faith,  to  be  tolerant,  and  to  Journey  along  the  American 
way.  Lastly,  obligations  were  passed  on  to  you  by  your  fore- 
fathers. If  you  will  but  carry  them  out,  you  will  secure  the 
blessings  of  opportunity  for  your  posterity. 


The  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIVORNIA         '    ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21. 1939 


ARTICLE    BY    WALTER    LIPPMANN     AND    EDITORIALS     FROM 
CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  IZAC,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann  which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  of  May  31,  1939,  and  two  editorials  which  appeared 
in  California  newspapers: 

TODAY    AND    TOMORROW — SECRETART    HULL'S    Nnn-RALTrT     PROGRAM 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  Secretary  Hull  because  he  has 
waited  so  long  before  taking  a  position  on  the  Neutrality  Act. 
But  his  caution  has,  it  seems  to  me.  been  wise,  and  the  effect  of 
the  delay  has  been  salutary.  The  delay  has  greatly  improved  the 
position  in  Europe,  and  the  discussion  before  the  congressional 
committees  has  res\ilted  in  a  genuine  clarification  of  American 
policy. 

I  The  reason  for  believing  that  the  delay  here  has  improved  the 
position  in  Europe  can  be  understood  when  we  remember  that 
nearly  3  months  ago  Great  Britain  stood  helpless  and  Irresolute 

1   while  Hitler  tore  up  the  Munich  agreement,  overran  Bohemia  and 
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Moravia,  occupied  Memel,  and  threatened  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
Rumania.  Since  that  happened  the  British  and  French  have  pulled 
themselves  together,  have  constructed  a  great  defensive  alliance, 
and  have  made  It  clear  tha^  they  mean  to  defend  their  vital  Inter- 
ests. This  has  required  the  doing  of  a  great  many  things  that  Mr, 
Chamberlain  hated  to  do — the  giving  of  guaranties  to  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  Greece;  the  making  of  an  alliance  with  Turkey  and 
with  Russia;  the  adoption  of  conscription  and  the  placing  of 
British  Industry  on  a  war  footing. 

The  total  effect  of  this  reversal  of  British  policy  has  been  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  vital  interests  of  Great 
Britain  in  Europe  can  be  defended  only  by  Great  Britain  with  such 
allies  as  she  can  find  In  Europe.  Had  the  United  States  repealed 
the  arms  embargo  2  months  ago,  it  Is  probable  that  this  action 
would  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  In  London  as  meaning  that 
the  United  States  could  be  counted  on  to  fight  alongside  of  Britain 
In  case  the  axis  struck  toward  the  west. 

It  Is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  had 
any  reason  for  thinking  that  he  could  count  on  the  United  States 
as  an  ally,  he  would  never  have  committed  himself  In  Warsaw, 
Bucharest,  Athens,  Angora,  much  less  In  Moscow.  This  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  illusion  on  his  part.  Mr.  Hull's  delay, 
whether  calculated  or  not,  has  comf>elled  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  restoration  of  a  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  Is  a  European  resp>onslbillty.  and  to  act  accordingly. 

The  delay  has  also  had  a  good  effect  on  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 
Back  In  March  the  two  most  prominent  proposals  before  the 
committees  were  the  Pittman  "cash  and  carry"  bill  and  the 
Thomas  amendment  to  name  "the  aggressor."  Neither  bill  com- 
manded general  support.  Both  had  grave  defects  which  would 
have  caused  all  manner  of  conftosion  and  entangling  dlfBcultles. 
Had  Mr.  Hull  sponsored  either  prop>osal.  It  would  probably  have 
been  defeated,  because  In  the  test  of  debate  It  could  not  have 
carried  conviction. 

It  would  have  been  very  dangerous  Indeed  to  have  this  debate 
with  the  prospect  of  eventual  defeat  at  a  time  when  Hitler  was 
on  the  march  and  the  European  opposition  was  as  yet  unorgan- 
ized. It  would  have  furnished  one  more  reason,  and  a  very 
powerful  one,  for  continuing  the  campaign  which  so  very  nearly 
brought  on  a  European  war  at  the  beginning  of  April.  The  delay 
here  left  Hitler  and  Mussolini  uncertain  as  to  what  the  United 
States  might  do.  and  convinced  them,  as  we  may  fairly  assume, 
that  If  they  suddenly  bombed  London  and  Paris  and  overran 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  the  reaction  in  America  would  be  terrific. 
So  by  depriving  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  illusion  that  he  could 
count  on  America,  by  depriving  Hitler  of  the  illusion  that  he  could 
count  on  hermetically  sealed  American  isolation,  a  most  necessary 
and  healthy  realism  has  been  promoted  in  both  camps.  The  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  has  been  served  In  that  war  has  been 
postponed,  and  perhaps  averted;  If  war  has  not  been  averted,  our 
Interest  has  also  been  served  in  that  the  resistance  has  been  organ- 
ized. The  nations  which  share  with  us  the  control  of  our  real 
frontiers  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  In  the  Pacific  cannot  now  be 
defeated  by  a  knockout  blow.  Our  own  security  ia  consequently 
much  greater. 

Now  that  Great  Britain  Is  committed  In  Europe  and  now  that 
there  Is  a  balance  of  power  among  European  States,  the  American 
Interest  will  best  be  served  by  a  prompt  clarification  of  the  neu- 
trality act.  For  while  the  alliances  that  have  been  formed  In 
Europe  may  postpone,  perhaps  prevent,  a  world  war,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  they  will.  All  that  Is  certain  now  is  that  if  war 
breaks  out  It  will  be  a  long  war  and  that  it  will  be  fought  all  over 
Europe.  Africa,  Asia,  and  on  all  the  oceans. 

The  existing  neutrality  act  puts  the  United  States  In  a  most 
awkward  position.  It  gives  to  Hitler  the  power,  by  the  simple  act 
of  declaring  war  or  fomenting  a  revolution  to  stop  our  trade  in 
a  long  list  of  commodities,  to  divert  our  shipping,  to  decide  where 
Americans  may  travel,  and  to  disorganize  the  financial  basis  of  our 
foreign  trade.  Never  in  our  own  history,  and  never  in  the  history 
of  any  Independent  state,  has  a  legislative  body  voluntarily  given 
such  power  over  its  own  affairs  to  a  foreign  government.  And  never 
has  a  nation  professing  peace  offered  such  an  Inducement  to  an 
aggressor,  never  has  It  put  such  a  premium  on  going  to  war  or  on 
starting   a   revolution. 

Though  this  Is  the  effect,  It  was,  of  course,  not  the  intention 
of  the  American  Congress.  The  intention  was  to  keep  the  United 
States  from  being  entangled  against  its  will  and  contrary  to  Its 
national  interest  In  a  European  war.  The  purpose  of  Congress  In 
enacting  these  embargoes  and  prohibitions  was  to  keep  private 
citizens  and  private  commercial  Interests  from  getting  so  entangled 
In  a  foreign  war  and  suffering  such  Injuries  that  America  would 
have  to  go  to  war  to  protect  or  avenge  them. 

Now  Mr.  Hull's  program  carries  out  this  purpose  as  exactly  and 
as  efliclently  as  It  Is  possible  to  do  It.  Instead  of  giving  to  foreign 
nations  the  power  to  keep  Americans  out  of  any  part  of  the 
world  that  they  choose  to  name,  Mr.  Hull  proposed  to  have  the 
United  States  decide  what  parts  of  the  world  are  too  dangerous 
for  American  travelers.  American  ships.  American  exporters.  That 
is  the  essence  of  the  Hull  plan  and,  once  understood,  it  is  the 
plainest  common  sense. 

The  difference  between  his  plan  and  the  existing  law  Is  that 
Mr.  Hull  proposes  to  have  the  United  States,  not  some  foreign 
nation,  determine  where  the  fighting  is  serious  enough  to  warrant 
forbidding  Americans  to  travel  and  to  trade.  Under  the  present 
law,  Jaimn  or  Germany  or  Italy  can  regxilate  our  trade  and  Inter- 
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course  with,  for  example.  Australia  or  Canada,  Just  by  declaring 
that  they  are  at  war. 

Did  anyone  seriously  mean  to  transfer  so  vital  a  psu^  of  American 
sovereignty  to  Tokyo  or  to  Berlin?  Obviously  not,  but  unhappily 
that  is  the  state  of  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Hull's  plan  not  only  recovers  American  sovereignty,  but  It 
goes  much  further  than  the  law  as  It  has  stood  since  May  1  In 
preventing  private  interests  from  getting  us  into  trouble  abroad. 
Under  his  plan  we  decide  where  the  trouble  exists.  Having  defined 
the  area,  we  forbid  Americans  to  travel  in  that  zone  of  combat,  we 
forbid  American  ships  to  enter  It,  we  forbid  American-owned  goods 
to  be  transported  through  It,  and  we  forbid  Americans  to  lend 
money  to  anyone  who  is  intending  to  carry  goods  through  that 
zone. 

But  what  we  do  not  do  Is  to  stop  trading  with  any  part  of  the 
world  that  Is  theoretically,  though  not  actually.  In  the  zone  of  the 
fighting.  We  do  not  abandon  our  Interests  anywhere  at  the  mere 
behest  of  foreign  governments.  We  do  not  tie  up  our  ships  In  port 
or  let  them  go  only  where  foreign  governments  choose  to  say  we  may 
let  them  go.  We  do  not  let  foreign  governments  decide  whether 
we  may  sell  this  American  product  but  not  that  one.  We  do  not 
let  foreign  governments  decide  whether  nations  they  mean  to  attack 
may  get  the  arms  to  defend  themselves. 

Fairly  considered,  examined  on  its  merits.  I  submit  that  the 
Hull  plan  does  everything  that  men  like  Senator  Nte  have  sought 
to  accomplish.  Thoiigh  the  method  Is  somewhat  different,  the 
purpose  is  the  same.  In  that  It  fixes  a  definite  line  which  cuts 
the  entanglement  of  American  private  interests  in  foreign  wars. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Nye  has  been  after,  and  that  principle  has 
conquered. 

The  only  difference  is,  first,  that  Mr.  Hull  cuts  the  entanglement 
at  the  zone  of  actual  danger,  whereas  Mr.  Nye  wouJd  cut  it  at  the 
3-mile  limit;  and,  second,  that  Mr.  Hull  would  have  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, not  foreign  governments,  decide  where  Americans  shall 
travel  and  shall  trade,  whereas  BIr.  Nye  would,  unintentionally, 
of  course,  surrender  that  sovereign  power  to  foreign  governments. 


[Prom  the  Mercury  Herald  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  of  May  31,  1939] 

NOT   PARTISAN    ISST7E 

Representative  Fish,  Republican  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  views  with  alarm  Secretary  Hull's  proposal  to 
eliminate  from  the  new  Neutrality  Act  the  mandatory  embargo  on 
sale  of  munitions  to  nations  at  war.  The  effect  of  It,  he  says,  would 
be  to  "make  the  United  States  the  slaughterhouse  and  arsenal  lor 
arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war,  and  particularly  for  Great 
Britain,  which  controls  the  seas," 

Foreign  relations  should  not  be  made  the  football  of  partisan  poli- 
tics. Leaders  of  both  parties  should  squarely  face  the  facts  presented 
In  the  International  situation  and  devise  constructive  measiores  to 
safeguard  the  Nation's  Interests. 

The  Inescapable  facts  are  (1)  that  the  three  dictator  nations 
forming  the  Berlin-Rome-Tokyo  alliance  proclaim  force  to  be  the 
instrument  of  their  foreign  policy,  repudiate  treaty  obligations  and 
International  law,  and  menace  world  peace  by  their  lawless  conduct; 
that  all  nations,  including  the  United  States,  realize  this  to  t>e  true 
and  are  spending  billions  to  Increase  their  armaments  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  aggression  of  the  dictators;  (3)  that  the 
storm  center  Is  In  Europe,  and  world  peace  depends  on  whether  the 
peaceable  nations  of  Europe  can  unite  and  make  their  armaments 
so  strong  the  dictators  dare  not  risk  an  attack  on  them. 

On  this  state  of  facts  it  is  self-evident  the  United  States  Is  secure 
against  attack  if  the  peaceable  nations  of  Europe  are  militarily 
strong  enough  to  curb  the  dictators.  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  muni- 
tions to  the  nations  protecting  us  against  the  Nazi-Fascist  menace 
would  therefore  be  an  act  of  folly.  The  way  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  being  a  "slaughterhouse"  Is  not  to  declare  an  embargo, 
but  help  pile  up  the  munitions  of  the  antl-aggresslon  bloc. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times] 

A   SOUND   PROGRAM 

The  bill  which  will  probably  enact  Secretary  Hull's  neutrality 
proposals  Into  law — since  they  are  said  to  have  full  administration 
approval — appears  to  be  soundly  considered,  In  spite  of  objections 
to  It  immediately  voiced  by  Senator  Borah  and  Representative  Fish. 
The  Senator  and  the  Representative  complain  that  sale  of  muni- 
tions even  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  will  "turn  the  United  States 
Into  an  arsenal." 

These  objectors  might  well  be  asked  what  are  munitions  and 
what  not.  If  there  is  any  moral  distinction  l)etween  selling  the 
raw  materials  to  be  made  Into  munitions  and  the  finished  product, 
it  would  be  hard  to  draw;  the  most  Innocent  of  materials  may  be 
turned  into  the  deadliest  of  weapons  or  explosives. 

To  shut  off  a  flow  of  materials  necessary  or  useful  in  wartime 
would  require  the  embargoing  of  all  exports,  regardless  of  charac- 
ter. Such  a  quixotic  gesture  on  our  part  would  entail  an  immense 
sacrifice. 

Furthermore.  It  would  cog  the  dice  in  favor  of  the  well-prepared 
and  war-disposed  nations,  which  could  get  along  without  supplies 
from  this  country,  and  penalize  nations  which  might  be  defending 
their  very  liberty  and  existence  against  aggressive  attack. 

There  Is  no  argtm:ient  in  favor  of  an  embargo  on  munitions 
which  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  an  embargo  on  all  com- 
modities. 
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This  phas*  of  the  neutrality  law  has  been  debated  for  years  and 
always  comes  out  at  the  same  place  It  Is  time  to  admit  that 
discrimination  between  various  classes  of  exports  Is  illogical. 

The  refusal  of  loans  or  credits  to  belligerents  Is  a  method  of  re- 
stricting war  exports  indirectly,  which  may  cr  may  not  work  out 
well  in  practice,  but  which  may  deserve  a  trial.  It  appears  to  be 
based  In  principle  mainly  on  our  bad  experience  with  the  war 
debts  rather  than  on  moral  grounds.  ,  ^  „. 

The  prohibition  of  travel  by  Americans  on  ships  of  belligerents 
and  the  prohibition  of  visits  by  American  ships  to  dangerous  areas 
are  theoretically  objectionable  as  interfering  with  individual  free- 
dom and  as  abandoning  the  historic  American  doctrine  of  freedom 
of  the  seas.  It  would  serve  all  purposes  if  such  travel  and  such 
visits  were  made  at  the  risk  of  the  parties  concerned.  In  practice 
that  will  probably  prove  the  effect  of  this  provision,  which  appears 
lmpos.Mble  of  practical  enforcement. 

Other  provisions  of  the  act  speak  for  themselves.  On  the  whole. 
It  seems  about  the  best  neutrality  bill  obtainable  and  a  consider- 
able Improvement  over  the  existing  statute. 

Secretary  Hulls  coincident  warning  that  h  policy  of  Isolation  Is 
both  impos.-lble  and  dangerous  for  the  United  States  is  correct  in 
Its  main  thesis  For  good  or  ill.  the  United  States  Is  a  part  of  the 
world  We  need  not  take  sides  In  every  quarrel;  but  If  we  fail  to 
act  when  the  quarrel  intimately  concerns  us.  we  may  be  gravely 
damaged  and  have  no  recourse. 


Revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  I'KNNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21, 1939 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  REVISION  OF  THE  NEUTRAUTY  ACT 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  j 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  RrcoRD,  I  include  the  following 
editorials  recently  published  with  regard  to  proposed  change* 
In  the  Neutrality  Act: 

I  From  th«  El  Piuo  (Tex.)  TUn««l 

A    ROAD  TO   rCACC 

t^eury  of  8Ut«  Cord«n  Hull*  Jatent  propoMls  for  revUton  of 
the  neutraUtjr  law  ahould  be  acc»pt*d  by  ConureM. 

Mr  Hull's  auggMtlona  ahow  a  thorough  undi-rntandlng  of  th« 
a,'  biuied  on  a  deep  mudy  of   the  present  neutrality  law. 

Ij,  ;  tu  ahortfomlnga  and  good  point*. 

The  Secretary  made  »»x  rtcoinineDdaiiona,  all  of  which  appear 
aound. 

Ku  nr«t  propoaal  calls  for  elimination  of  the  preaent  amui  em- 
iMrgo  provinlona  ot  the  neutrality  law  He  aald  the  neutraPty 
law's  provUlona  for  an  embargo  on  export  of  arma.  ammunition, 
aod  implemenu  of  war  have  failed.  Theoretically,  tho»»e  provialona 
BPPMtfrd  sound,  but  in  practice  they  have  failed  miserably  Ex- 
pertences  of  the  United  States  with  those  provi»ilon»  durinj?  the 
rlvU  war  In  Bpaln  and  the  Chineae-Japanene  bloodshed  should 
have  convinced  anyone  that  they  were  not  workable. 

Mr  HullB  other  propoaala  deal  with  prohibiting  American -owned 
Bhlpa  from  enterlns  comtMit  areaa.  restriction  of  travel  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  combat  areaa;  provlalon  that  the  export  of  goods 
destined  for  belllkjerenta  shall  be  preceded  by  transfer  of  title  to 
the  foreign  purchaser,  or.  In  effect,  reenactment  of  the  expired 
••cash  and  carry"  policy;  continuation  of  existing  legislation  re- 
specting loans  and  credits  to  nations  at  war.  and.  regulation  of 
the  solicitation  and  collection  In  this  country  of  funds  for 
belligerents. 

If  America  can  be  kept  out  of  a  general  war.  Mr.  Hull's  pro- 
posals   If  put  Into  force,  would  go  a  long  way  In  that  direction. 

If  American  ships  and  nationals  are  kept  out  of  combat  areas, 
there  should  be  small  chunce  of  embroilment  on  that  score.  If 
foreign  purchasers  at  war  are  required  to  take  title  to  their 
goods  in  the  United  States,  paying  cash  upon  delivery  here  and 
then  undertaking  to  transport  those  goods  themselves,  the  United 
States  would  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for  delivery,  thus 
again  lessening  the  chances  of  our  becoming  embroiled. 

M.iny  persons  In  high  positions  contend  that  the  United  States 
eventually  would  become  involved  in  a  general  war.  so  why  not 
enter  into  the  hostilities  at  their  outbreak  on  the  side  of  our 
choice  and  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  end  as  quickly  as  possible? 
Of  course,  that  argument  has  some  merit,  but  It  seems  better  to 
take  a  chance  that  this  Nation  might  not  become  Involved. 

Secretary  Hulls  latest  proposals  offer  us  an  avenue,  apparently 
the  only  avenue  with  honor,  of  avoiding  a  general  conflict  not  of 
otiT  own  Btartlng.    Certainly,  we  should  be  foolish  not  to  follow  it. 


[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  News  of  May  31,  1939] 

KiXPINC   OUT  OF  WAR 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  neutrality  legislation  can  help  to 
keep  America  at  peace: 

First    Bv  helping  to  prevent  a  European  conflict. 

Second.  By  reducing  the  chances  of  our  entanglement  If  sucn  a 
war  cannot  be  averted.  

It  seems  to  us  that  Secretary  Hull's  proposals  for  amending  the 
Neutrality  Act  are  suited  to  both  objectives. 

As  the  act  now  stands,  if  fighting  starts  in  Europe  tomorrow, 
the  President  must  forbid  entirely  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition and  implements  of  war  to  any  of  the  belligerents.  But 
the  sale  and  delivery  of  oil  and  cotton  and  steel  and  a  thousand 
other  things.  Just  as  vital  as  machine  guns,  would  not  be  re- 
stricted. And  the  torpedoing  of  American  vessels  bearing  food- 
stuffs and  fibers  could  point  us  down  the  road  to  war  Just  as 
surely  as  could  the  sinking  of  cargoes  of  airplanes  and  cartridges. 

Mr.  Hull  would  place  all  exports  to  belligerents— whether  tanks 
or  shoes  or  wheat — on  a  cash-and-carry  or  come-and-get-lt  basis. 
He  would  forbid  American  ships  to  enter  zones  of  conflict.  War- 
ring nations  would  have  to  send  their  own  vessels  to  our  docks, 
place  their  cash  (no  credit  allowed)  on  the  barrelhead,  take  title 
to  the  goods,  and  haul  them  at  their  own  risk.  Our  industry  and 
agriculture  would  suffer  a  minimum  of  dislocation. 

That  seems  simple  and  fair.  Actually,  of  course.  In  a  general 
European  conflagration,  such  a  law  would  favor  England  and  her 
allies  so  long  as  they  controlled  the  seas  and  had  the  cash.  But 
then  It  is  utterly  Impossible  to  write  a  neutrality  law  that  will 
give  an  even  break  to  both  sides.  And  surely  even  Fritz  Kuhn  is 
not  so  stupid  as  to  think  the  American  people  would  long  tolerate 
a  law  that  catered  to  the  axis  at  the  expense  of  the  democracies. 
As  the  Neutrality  Act  now  stands.  If  Hitler  launched  his  bombing 
fleets  tomorrow  against  London  and  Paris  and  Warsaw  and  Bucha- 
rest. President  Roosevelt  would,  by  law.  have  to  forbid  delivery  of 
the  hundreds  of  fighting  planes  already  ordered  In  this  country 
by  France  and  Britain.  (True,  the  President  might  fall,  as  he  has 
done  In  the  case  of  China  and  Japan,  to  recognize  that  a  state  of 
war  exists.  Some  authorities  think  he  could  properly  do  so  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  Infringes  unconstitutionally  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's historic  authority  over  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.) 
But  If  Germany  were  convinced  that  he  actually  would  apply 
the  embargo  her  estimates  of  her  chances  In  a  quick  war  would  be 
enhanced  If,  on  the  contrary.  Congress  notified  the  world  that 
our  policy  to  all  would  be  "come  and  get  It,"  then  Germany  would 
have  to  revise  her  calculatloris  And  to  that  extent  the  Hull  pro- 
poaala would  tend  to  preserve  peace  In  Europe. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  go  along  on  the  basis  of  our  existing 
law  What  do  you  think  would  happen  If  a  war  started  and 
England  and  Prance,  reeling  under  successive  waves  of  mass  bomb- 
ing whuh  their  own  air  fieets  proved  Inadequate  to  prevent  of 
avenge,  pleaded  for  delivery  of  ttiosc  planes  they  ordered  here  before 
the  war  started? 

Do  you  think  Congress  and  the  American  people  would  shut  their 
ears?  We  don't  We  think  CongrcM  would  repeal  the  Neutrality 
Act  M)  fast  It  would  make  your  head  swim. 

If  that  guess  Is  a  reasonable  one,  why  hang  on  to  the  tetter  cf  the 

exKting   law  now,  when  enactment  of  the  Hull  proposals  might 

serve  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the  war  party  in  Berlin? 

IFrom  the  Frederick  (Okla  )  Leader,  of  June  0,  1039) 
NtirnuL  AND  iNDcrcMDtirr 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  the  Cabinet's  No.  1  statesman, 
has  proposed  a  neutrality  law  which  would  aid  greatly  in  keeping 
the  United  States  out  of  war — and  would  preserve  Its  International 
Independence — something  that  is  Impocsiblc  under  present  laws. 

Hull  propf)8es  to  keep  the  American  Government  free  to  exercise 
Its  sovereignty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  our  own  people 
and  other  nations  from  Involving  us  In  foreign  wars.  He  would 
provide  the  utmost  In  war  trade  with  the  least  possible  risk  of 
becoming  involved  thereby — and  he  would  also  do  away  the  possi- 
bility of  foreigners  financing  their  wars  In  this  country  or  InfluenC" 
Ing  our  foreign  policies. 

His  proposal  ought  to  he  passed  speedily. 


Wage  and  Hour  Law  Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  McKEOUGH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELMER  F.  ANDREWS 


Mr.  McKEOGH.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
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Hon,  Elmer  F.  Andrews,  Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, United  States  Department  of  Labor,  delivered  over  the 
radio  on  June  19,  1939: 

The  Social  Security  Act,  the  Wagner  Act,  and  the  wage  and  hour 
law  together  form  the  charter  of  Industrial  and  economic  democ- 
racy for  the  wage  earners  of  the  Nation.  Together  these  statutes 
protect  the  Nation  against  mass  poverty,  sweatshop  hours,  and 
industrial  war.  Tonight  I  want  to  warn  you  that  these  three 
acts  are  In  danger  of  being  mangled  by  lobbies  which,  knowing 
the  acts  are  here  to  stay,  seek,  by  flank  attacks,  to  chop  these 
laws  to  pieces. 

Literally  millions  of  workers,  the  neediest,  the  least  organized, 
and  the  economically  weakest  of  all  wage  earners,  are  threatened 
by  pending  or  proposed  amendments  to  these  great  pieces  of  labor 
and  social  legislation. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  these  workers  would  be 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  an 
amendment  which  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  In  the  Senate. 
More  than  1,000.000  workers  would  be  robbed  of  the  protection 
of  the  wage  and  hour  law  by  ripper  amendments  now  before  the 
House. 

A  million  and  one-half  employees  are  threatened  with  Industrial 
disfranchisement  by  proposed  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act. 

Tonight  I  have  time  to  tell  you  the  story  of  only  one  of  these 
pressure  groups — the  misnamed  Agricultural  Producers'  Labor  Com- 
mittee. That  committee  is  a  legislative  "front"  for  the  Associated 
Farmers  of  California,  a  notorious  labcr-busting  outfit  of  the  west 
coast,  which  is  largely  financed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
California,  big  public-utility  Interests,  and  employers  opposed  to 
organized  labor.  The  Associated  Farmers  have  a  long  record  of 
trying  to  solve  their  labor  troubles  by  violence.  It  is  a  matter  of 
notorious  record  that  they  have  suppressed  free  speech,  a  free  press, 
the  right  peaceably  to  assemble,  the  right  to  petition — just  about  all 
the  constitutional  guaranties  that  were  intended  to  safeguard  the 
liberties  of  a  free  people 

When  you  think  of  a  farmer  you  probably  have  In  mind  a  man 
who  work.s  40  or  60  acres  by  the  side  of  the  road.  He  grows  a  little 
wheat  and  hay  and  corn,  and  keeps  a  few  cows  and  raises  a  few 
pigs,  and  has  an  apple  orchard  and  a  berry  patch.  He  works  the 
farm  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  occasionally  em- 
plovs  a  hired  man. 

Well,  most  of  the  Agricultural  Producers'  Labor  Committee  aren't 
farmers  In  that  sense  at  all.  Most  of  them  participate  In  the  oper- 
ation of  packing  or  canning  plants  for  which  their  vgetable  ranches 
or  fruit  orcl'.ords.  covering  hundreds  of  acres,  are  feeders.  They've 
got  their  operations  on  a  production  line  like  an  automobile  factory, 
and  Just  as  thoroughly  industrialized,  and  instead  of  employing  an 
occasional  hired  man  they  employ,  off  and  on,  hundreds  or  thou- 
sand* of  people,  many  of  them  Mexicans,  Filipinos,  and  refugee* 
from  the  Dust  Bowl,  who  they  ran  hire  f'lr  a  few  cent*  a  day,  and 
they  often  house  them  in  un*«nltary  tent  colonies  or  in  dilapidated 
shaclM. 

These  organized  operator*  aren't  going  to  be  held  accountable 
tor  any  of  their  acts,  or  for  any  of  the  intolerable  conditions  they 
create.  If  they  can  help  It. 

Ihe  Agricultural  Producers'  Labor  Committee  ha*  neither  con- 
stitution, bylaws,  nor  a  deriaratkm  ofprlnclples.  But  they  are 
perfectly  frsnk  as  to  what  they  want.  They  want  out  They  want 
immunity  from  the  Wagner  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  SUte 
unemployment  compensation  acta  State  wage  and  hour  law*,  and 
the  Federal  wag*  and  hmtr  law.  They  seek  to  recapture  the  spedAl 
privilege  to  exploit  the  workers  in  the  industrialized  packing,  can- 
ning, and  processing  plants.  They  prefer  tlie  feudal  system  of  the 
Dark  A«e*, 

The  Napoleon  of  this  counterattack  upon  progressive  legislation 
Is  one  Ivan  O.  McDanlel,  councel  to  the  Agricultural  Producer*' 
Labor  Committee,  a  Los  Angeles  lobbyist  lawyer,  who.  since  he 
swung  into  action  in  Washington,  has  become  familiarly  known 
among  his  opponents  and  victims  by  his  first  name.  That  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  legislative  raids  to  date.  If  Ivan 
gets  his  way,  every  employee  engaged  In  packing  or  canning  farm 
products  win  be  deprived  of  all  security  in  his  old  age,  of  the  right 
to  Join  with  his  fellow  men  In  unions  of  his  own  choosing,  and  the 
right  to  work  protected  by  a  floor  under  wages  and  a  celling  over 
hours. 

Ivan  says  that  the  farmer  demands  this  immunity  for  the  non- 
farming  middleman  processor,  the  packer,  and  the  canner.  Let's 
see  what  a  genuine  farmer  says.  Let's  see  what  Henry  A,  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  says.  I  quote  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr,  Wallace  to  Senator  Elbert  Thomas,  the  statesmanlike  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  "The 
processing  of  farm  products  and  preparing  them  for  market,  when 
performed  off  the  farm,  should  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  a 
nonagrlcultural  operation."  Mr.  Wallace  shares  our  view  that  this 
employment  should  have  the  protection  of  the  wage  and  hour 
previsions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Let  me  tell  you  Just  how  Ivan  operated  uiwn  the  clarifying 
amendments  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  contained  in  H.  R,  5435, 
which  Mrs.  Norton,  the  courageous  chairman  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  agreed  upon  last 
February.  The  changes  proposed  in  these  amendments  were  gen- 
erally accepted  as  desirable  improvements  of  the  act.  But  when 
Ivan  and  his  natural  allies  got  through  with  this  simple  legislation 
It  had  been  transformed  Into  an  instrument  for  the  emasculation  of 
the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  wage  earners  this  bill  proposes  to  banish 
from  the  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act:  One  hundred 


and  fifty  thousand  logging  employees  would  be  removed  from  the 
present  44-hour  workweek  and  worked  up  to  60  hours  a  week  for 
38  workweeks  with  no  hours  limitation  at  all  during  the  remaining 
14  workweeks;  125,000  employees  engaged  in  packing  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  would  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  both  wages 
and  hours;  73,000  employees  (mostly  Negroes)  engaged  in  handling 
and  processing  tobacco  would  be  similarly  exposed  to  exploitation; 
hundreds  of  thousand  of  employees  engaged  In  canning  plants, 
slaughterhouses,  terminal  grain  elevators,  etc.,  would  be  removed 
from  practically  all  protection  from  overtime  hours. 

But  even  this  doesn't  satisfy  the  opponents  of  labor.  It  is  not 
enough  to  exempt  from  the  benefits  of  the  act  loggers,  packers  ol 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  tobacco  stemmers,  and  to  impose  in- 
tolerably long  hours  upon  employees  of  canners,  slaughterhouses, 
terminal  grain  elevators,  and  upon  thousands  of  others.  Now  I  am 
advised  that  these  groups  and  others  seeking  exemptions  are  under- 
taking to  have  the  House  consider  this  bill,  H,  R.  5435.  under  a 
rule  which  will  permit  amendments  from  the  floor,  at  which  time 
proposals  to  exempt  all  clerical  workers,  all  cannery  plant  workers, 
all  packers,  all  sawmill  workers,  all  telephone  and  telegraph 
workers,  all  miners,  all  truckers,  the  employees  of  all  warehouse- 
men, and  wholesalers  will  be  pressed. 

There  Is  even  a  proposal  to  deprive  all  wage  earners  of  the 
5-cents-an-hour  increase  In  th^  minimum  wage  which  is  to  take 
effect  October  24,  and  to  repeal  the  provisions  which  make  possible 
the  advancement  of  the  minimum  wage  to  40  cents  an  hour  in 
those  industries  which  can  afford  It. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  high-priced  lobbyists  are  not  going  to 
let  any  clarifying  amendments  go  through  the  Congress  unless 
these  amendments  carry  along  with  them  the  emasculating  exemp- 
tions which  they  seek  for  the  special  groups  they  represent.  It 
is  now  clear  that  no  clarifying  amendments  will  go  through  the 
Congress  without  opening  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  a 
general  revision.  As  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
I  know  that  we  have  not  had  sufficient  exi)erience  in  administering 
the  statute  to  provide  any  basis  for  such  a  general  revision.  The 
proposals  now  made  for  amendment  by  those  who  fought  the  bill 
before  it  was  passed — and  by  those  who  flght  it  now — seek  to 
make  the  amendments  a  bill  to  lower  wages  and  lengthen  hours 
of  work. 

Men  and  women  of  the  radio  audience,  1  do  not  feel  that  I 
can  warn  you  too  solemnly  of  the  Immediate  danger  In  which  him- 
dred.9  of  thousands  of  American  workers  are  of  losing  their  rights 
under  the  Federal  Wages  and  Hours  Act.  The  high-priced  lobby- 
ists of  whom  1  have  been  speaking  are  working  hard.  They  are 
bu.'^y  tonight  There  Is  real  cause  for  Immediate  concern.  If  they 
have  their  way  all  clerical  and  indiurtrlal  workers  will  l>e  deprived 
of  social  gains  which  they  have  won  dtuing  the  last  few  years. 

If  the  precedent  Is  ever  established  of  excltidlng  large  numbers 
of  employee*  from  this  act  merely  because  of  the  demand  of  em- 
ployer pressure  groups,  no  worker  covered  by  the  act  can  long 
expect  to  receive  it*  beneflu.  Such  a  leglsUtive  reward  would 
always  be  an  Inviutinn  to  other  employer  pressure  groups  to 
aaeure  a  aimilar  exemption  for  their  worker*. 

And  a*  for  organized  labor,  any  law  passed  by  the  Federal  Oijv- 
emment  which  recognized  Intolerably  kmg  hour*  for  hundred* 
of  thousatul*  of  employees  would  handicap  labor  unions  in  ob- 
taining reasonable  hour*  m  their  collective-bargaining  agreement*. 
Moreover,  if  the  Federal  Oovemment  remove*  the  protection 
which  hundreds  of  thousand*  of  workers  ar<:  now  receiving  from 
this  law,  the  example  wotUd  be  cited  in  turning  the  "heat"  on 
State  law*  regulating  r««p«twiim  wages  and  hour*  of  work  (or 
employee*. 

Who  will  benefit  by  all  this?  Certainly  not  the  genuine  farmer. 
The  effect  will  not  be  to  help  the  farmers  but  to  harm  them. 
For  to  whom  will  the  farmers  sell  their  cotton,  their  wheat,  tl»eir 
tobacco,  their  fruits  atul  vegetables,  if  millions  of  industrial  work- 
er* do  not  have  Jobs  and  tlie  money  to  buy  their  products? 

I  repeat,  there  is  reason  for  every  worktngman  In  America,  and 
for  responsible  employers  and  citizens  generally,  to  be  alarmed 
because  this  bill  (H.  R.  6436)  Is  being  supported  by  well-flnanced 
lobby  groups  who  are  determined  to  recommit  a  large  part  of  our 
working  population  to  poverty  and  human  misery.  The  Wage  and 
Hoiu"  Act  is  in  peril. 
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Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.    Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
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address  deUvered  by  me  at  Michigan  City.  Ind..  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  June  14.  1939.  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic: 

We  are  gathered  here  this  day  to  celebrate,  as  well  as  to  com- 
meniorate.  an  event  that  for  us  has  a  triple  slffnlflcance. 

The  flacs  are  not  yet  faded,  the  flowers  have  not  yet  withered 
and  noated  awav  from  the  graves  of  our  fallen  dead  who  gave 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  countn,-.  home, 
and  liberty.  Just  a  few  days  ago  we  were  paying  tribute  in 
nicmoriam  to  those  who  laid  their  lives  upon  the  sacrilicial  altar 

of  their  country.  ,  „     ,  w„„„,  „r,H 

Here  today,  are  some  of  the  remaining  few.  full  of  honor  and 
full  of'  years,  who  fought  In  the  great  civil  struggle  which,  alas, 
peemed  necessary  to  cement  for  all  time  the  union  of  States  in 
Uiis  great  Nation  of  ours.  The  scythe  of  time  is  fast  thinning  the 
ranks  of  those  who  escaped  death  on  the  fields  of  battle. 

So  then  with  the  hallowed  memories  of  our  honored  dead  still 
fresli  in  our  mmds  from  the  rites  of  Memorial  Day.  and  with  the 
deep  love  and  respect  we  bear  those  now  In  the  sunset  of  their 
years  who  remain  with  us  from  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
we  gather  here  to  celebrate  Flag  Day:  to  honor  the  Stars  and  Scnpes. 
that  Ijcautiful  symbol  of  a  nation  founded  upon  the  eternal  prin- 
ciple and  ideal  that  the  Creator  has  endowed  man  with  certain 
inalienable  rights  which  cannot  be  conferred  by  any  government  of 
men  and  which  must  not  be  taken  away  by  any  government  of 
itoen— the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  that  immortal  document,  the  I>eclaration  of  Independence, 
which  will  remain  a  magna  charta  of  liberty  so  long  as  men  have 
the  puwer  to  reason,  was  first  written,  as  a  basic  tenet  of 
government  among  men  the  right  of  the  individual  to  pursue 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness;  the  right  to  make  the  most  of  his 
ambitions  and  talents,  so  long  as  his  pursuit  of  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness  does  not  Interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of  his 
brother.  In  the  Constitution,  the  organic  law  of  our  land,  that 
doctrine  was  again  written,  to  remain  there  so  long  as  this 
Nation  shall  stand. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  with  its  colors  of  the  red,  white,  and 
blue,  .symbolizes  not  only  those  Inalienable  rights  of  man.  but 
it  symbolizes,  too.  the  struggles  and  the  sacrifices  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  offer  up  their  all  to  keep  It  flying  and  to  keep 
under  Its  protecting  folda  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and 
the  downtrodden. 

We   have   here   with   us.   whom   we   delight   to   honor,   some   of 
tho.se  who.  too.  offered  up  themselves  on  the  altar  of  their  country 
to  uphold  that  flag.     They  represent  an  almost  bygone  generation 
of   noble    men   and    women    to   whom    no   sacrifice    was   too   great    ' 
to  keep  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  from  the  masts  of  America. 

In  addressing  you.  I  represent  a  generation  too  young  ever  to 
have  known  the  sacrifices  of  war.  I  am  of  the  younger  generation 
of  thl.s  Nation,  to  whom  you  of  that  other  generation  have  handed 
down  the  rich  heritage  of  a  free  government.  In  a  free  republic, 
in  a  rich  nation,  all  to  the  end  that  we  might  attain  those  cultural 
and  spiritual  values  which,  so  much  more  than  all  material  things, 
make  life  worth  while  and  spell  progress  In  our  civilization. 

Therefore,  repre.^entlng  as  I  do  the  youthful  generation.  In  their 
name  I  bare  my  head  and  from  my  heart  offer  you  our  gratitude 
for  your  noble  sacrifices,  your  patriotic  ePorts.  and  assure  ycu  that 
our  Illustrious  dead  have  not  died  in  vain.  I  assure  you  that  as 
your  sun  of  life  sinks  behind  the  horizon  of  the  j'ears.  we  shall  give 
that  measure  of  devotion  to  liberty  and  humanity  for  which  you 
were  ready  to  fight,  to  shed  your  blood,  and.  if  so  be,  to  die. 

The  colors  of  that  glorious  banner  that  today  floats  on  the 
Indiana  breeze — svmbol  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  while,  symbol 
of  a  great  free  "Government,  symbol  of  a  land  of  equality  of 
opfKjrtunlty — were  not  chosen  by  whim  or  accident.  The  white  In 
the  folds  of  that  banner  represents  the  purity  of  motives  of  those 
who  would  uphold  among  the  men  of  earth  the  principles  of 
Justice,  truth,  good  will,  and  brotherly  love.  Those  bars  of  red 
represent  the  blood  shed  not  alone  on  the  fields  of  battle  in  time 
of  warr  but  shed  many  times  In  the  fields  of  strife,  when  peace 
should  have  reigned.  In  order  that  those  Ideals  for  which  that 
banner  stands  as  a  symbol  might  not  be  sacrificed  and  desecrated 
and  destroyed  by  the  selfishness  and  the  greed  of  men  or  the  lust 
for  power  of  those  who  would  trample  underfoot  the  flag  of  their 
country  and  the  rights  of  their  fellow  men  In  order  that  they 
mlKht  taste  of  the  fruits  of  power. 

The  blue  In  that  field,  on  which  float  the  stars  representing 
our  States,  Is  the  blue  of  the  vault  of  heaven,  that  heaven 
whence  cometh  the  Inspiration  from  Divine  Providence  that  gives 
to  the  hearts  of  men  the  Impulse  to  be  Just,  to  have  good  will 
toward  their  fellow  men.  Thus  we  have  the  white  and  pure  Ideals 
of  humanity,  of  Justice,  of  good  will,  of  truth,  of  brotherly  love. 
sanctified  In  the  blood  of  those  who  made  their  noble  sacrifice  to 
uphold  those  ideals,  living  on  as  eternal  truth  under  Gcd's 
vaulted  sky. 

It  Is  tragic,  tragic  beyond  expression,  that  there  should  be 
those  In  the  human  race.  aye.  among  our  own  people,  who  in  their 
thirst  for  power  or  gam  are  willing  to  forget  or  to  destroy  evcrj-- 
thlng  for  which  that  flag  stands,  everything  for  which  these  men 
of  tllvered  hair  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  It  is  tragic, 
Inexpwsslbly  tragic,  that  there  shouM  be  working  In  this  country 
today  a  ferment  of  false  foreign  phllost^phU^s  that  would  erase 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  from  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  those  rights  and  privileges  of  which  the  Stars 
kisrt  Strlpea  are  a  glorious  symbol 

J\)st  as  it  was  the  task  of  thoae  who  have  laid  down  tnelr 
Utw  in  war,  and  of  thoae  who  have  grown  gray  through  the  year« 


lii  guarding  the  liberties  and  the  prlvUeges  which  are  symbolized 
in  the  flag  so  It  Is  our  task,  the  youth  of  America  today,  to  keep 
he  watch-fires  burning,  to  walk  the  sentry  post.  If  you  P}^}^ 
every  comer  of  America,  that  those  who  would  poison  the  weU- 
sprlngs  of  hberty  may  not  succeed.  *„^,,. 

It  is  our  portion,  we  hope,  through  years  of  peace  In  the  fut^jre 
to  give  our  great  measure  of  devotion  to  guarding  the  flag  and  the 
Government  it  represents  and  the  Nation  it  symbolize^s  against 
those  insidious  and  iniquitous  forces  of  darkness  '^^Ifh  bun-owing 
beneath,  boring  from  within,  would  replace  that  noble  banner  %^ith 
the  flag  of  some  dictator. 

Be  not  deceived.  That  boring  Is  going  on.  That  timnel'ng  under 
the  structure  of  free  government  is  being  carried  forward.  The 
insidious  poison  of  discontent  with  a  constitutional  government,  of 
belief  in  Us  failure  and  Its  Inefficiency,  is  being  injected  Into  the 
veins  and  arteries  of  this  Nation  on  the  campus,  in  the  corridors 
of  our  schools  and  colleges,  in  the  labor  unions,  in  the  political 
gatherings.  You  will  find  among  us  those  who  would  bring  about 
that  chaos  which  must  follow  the  failure  of  democracy  in  America 
In  order  that,  like  carrion  vultures,  they  may  feed  to  fatness  upon 
the  misery  and  the  ruin  of  their  fellow  men. 

Something  more  than  a  mere  proclamation  took  place  back  on 
June  14  1897.  when  the  first  official  recognition  of  Flag  Day  was 
decreed  by  the  Governor  of  New  York,  who  gave  orders  that  on  each 
June  14  henceforth  the  national  flag  should  fly  over  all  the  public 
buildings  of  that  State.  That  event  was  destined  to  become  a 
ceremony  that  would  be  observed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  free  America.  *     ♦»,  ♦ 

We  cannot  observe  Flag  Day,  we  cannot  pay  a  tribute  to  that 
glorious  banner,  without  paying  tribute  to  those  who  have  stood 
ready  to  sacrifice  life  itself  in  its  defense.  We  pay.  in  this  rite, 
tribute  to  the  founders  of  this  Nation:  to  those  who  penned  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  had  the  supreme  courage  to  give 
It  to  the  world:  to  those  who  signed  the  Constitution,  that  there 
might  be  born  upon  this  continent  of  ours  a  government  of  the 
people^  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people:  to  those  who.  from  tlie 
first  battle  of  Lexington  to  the  last  battle  of  France,  left  their 
homes  and  their  loved  ones  and,  with  lips  white  and  hearts  aching 
with  the  agony  of  parting,  went  forth  to  do  their  duty  when  theur 
country  called. 

In  a  way  I  know  something  of  what  that  sacrifice  means.  OiUy 
a  few  years  ago  I  trcd  the  stretches  of  Chlckamauga.  There  I  could 
envision  the  story  told  me  by  my  grandfather  of  the  battle  and 
see  again  the  scene  when  Chlckamauga  Creek  ran  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray.  He  was  In  that  battle  In  a  uni- 
form of  blue.  I  remember  one  of  the  beautiful  expressions  which 
he  uttered  In  describing  to  me  the  scenes  of  that  battle.  "My 
boy  "  he  said  "hold  no  rancor  In  vour  heart  for  those  on  the  other 
side  They  too.  were  fighting  for  what  they  believed  was  right." 
What  a  tribute,  what  a  magnificent  victory  for  human  Ideals,  for 
the  truth  upon  which  those  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  placed  their 
faith.  What  a  victory,  I  say.  when  In  a  comparatively  few  years 
these  wounds  which  came  with  the  riving  of  a  nation  were  healed, 
and  forgiveness  replaced  hatred,  good  will  supplanted  fratricide. 

What  a  marvelous  thing  that  In  this  great  Nation  of  ours  there 
could  be  that  spirit  which  could  again  lead  men  to  extend  to  each 
other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood  over  the 
graves  of  their  fallen  brothers.  That  is  why  today  we  make  no 
distinction  when  we  put  the  living  blossoms  upon  the  graves  that 
hide  the  mortal  remains  of  those  who  died  for  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  right.  That  is  why,  without  distinction,  we  place 
the  blassoms  upon  the  graves  of  the  Gray  as  well  as  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  Blue.  That  Is  why.  when  the  Old  Flag  called,  back 
In  yonder  years  of  '98,  the  Sons  of  the  Gray  and.  the  Sons  of  the 
Blue  shouldered  their  rifies  and  marched  away,  arm  to  arm,  com- 
rades In  a  common  cause. 

That  Is  why,  when  we  thought  we  were  going  Into  a  holy  cru- 
sade to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  to  fight  a  war 
to  end  all  wars,  the  sons  of  the  Blue  and  the  sons  of  the  Gray 
again  marched  away  together,  comrades  In  a  common  catise. 

It  has  been  the  heartbreak  of  America:  It  has  been  our  great 
disappointment  that  while  we  thought  we  were  giving  of  our 
blood  and  our  treasure  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  had  no  such  Ideal. 

Let  us  never  again  be  inveigled  Into  the  age-old  quarrels  of 
Europe. 

Just  as  the  Man  of  Galilee,  in  His  wisdom  and  His  gentleness 
and  His  love,  warned  His  disciples  not  to  go  Into  those  regions 
to  preach  to  those  people  who  did  not  want  salvation.  Just  so 
we  must  never  again  yield  up  our  men  and  our  trea.sure  In  an 
effort  to  settle  by  clash  of  arms  the  quarrels  of  foreign  nations, 
to  whom  for  a  thousand  years  quarrels  have  been  a  part  of  their 
daily  national  life  and  Intercourse. 

Rather  let  us  make  sure  by  our  devotion  to  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
that  America  shall  be  kept  safe  for  democracy.  Let  us  by  oiur 
devotion  and  our  vigilance  make  sure  that  this  Nation  shall  stand 
a  beaccn  for  all  the  world  to  see  and  read  the  lesson  that  the 
fruits  of  peace  are  happiness  and  progress,  while  ruin  and  chaos 
are  the  Irults  of  war.  Let  us  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  world 
make  sure  that  this  N.^tion  shall  continue  to  stand  a  free  country. 
In  which  cooperation  and  good  will  and  devotion  to  the  eternal 
trviths  are  the  pathway  to  that  peace  and  prosperity  for  which 
men  pray  atid  strttggle  and  work;  and  that  brute  force,  the  power 
of  tho  dictators,  the  sabers  of  the  oppressors,  shall  never  have  a 
place. 
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Those  men  and  women  who  have  laid  thetr  all.  Including  their 
lives,  upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  did  not  love  war.  They 
hated  war.  They  gave  their  all  that  peace  might  reign.  Tliey 
gave  their  all  that  men  might  live  as  brothers  instead  of  existing 
as  brute  leasts  ready  with  fang  and  claw  to  rend  each  other. 
They  died  that  men  might  be  free,  not  enslaved.  They  died  to 
establish  In  America  the  eternal  truth  that  no  one  man.  be  he 
ever  so  benevolent.  Is  strong  enough,  or  wise  enough,  lone-handed 
to  solve  the  problems  of  life,  or  the  difficulties  of  a  nation.  Those 
eternal  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  this  Republic  can 
be  upheld  only  by  the  devotion  in  the  fervent  hearts  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  broad  land. 

It  matters  not  whether  you  seek  to  promote  the  progress  of 
mankind  through  compulsion  by  a  dictator,  by  an  oligarchy,  or 
by  a  political  bureaucracy.  It  cannot  be  done  that  way.  It  was 
because  It  cannot  be  done  that  way  that  those  brave  men  laid 
their  liberty  upon  the  altar  of  truth  when  they  penned  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  It  was  because  those  wise  founding 
fathers  knew  that  only  in  the  allegiance  of  all  the  people  to  the 
Ideals  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  could  a  free 
Government  be  sustained,  that  they  provided  for  a  Government 
with  those  checks  and  balances  through  three  coordinate  and 
coequal  branches  to  prevent  the  rebirth  on  this  continent  of  the 
very  tyranny  which  had  driven  them  from  their  homes  across  the 
seas  to  the  unchartered  shores  of  America. 

It  was  because  they  knew  that  at  all  times,  among  all  peoples, 
there  are  those  who.  under  the  name  of  preserving  the  people's 
liberties,  would  shackle  their  fellow  men  to  gain  power,  that  the 
founders  wrote  into  the  organic  law  of  this  land  the  restrictions 
which  since  that  time  have  been  assailed  and  assaulted  whenever 
the  lust  for  power  became  too  strong  in  some  men. 

It  was  because  the  founding  fathers  and  these  men  who  came 
after  them  knew  these  dangers  and  sought  to  guard  a  young 
Nation  against  them  that  they  believed  that  every  citizen  owed 
it  as  a  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  loved  ones,  to  his  own  home 
and  hearth,  to  lay  dov^Ti.  If  necessary,  his  life  in  the  battle  to 
preserve  the  freedom  proclaimed  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  written  into  the  organic  law  of  this  free  Republic. 
True  it  is  we  have  those  among  us  today  who  would  nurture 
class  suspicions  and  hatreds,  sectional  Jealousies,  and  strife.  And 
when  they  do  it  they  are  seeking,  whether  they  know  It  or  not, 
to  de.secrate  that  flag  which  we  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor, 
that  flag  for  which  these  silver-haired  veterans  were  ready  to 
offer  up  their  all 

There  is  no  logic  under  the  sun,  there  Is  in  eternal  truth  not 
one  Jot  of  Justification  for  the  hatreds  and  the  strifes  and  the 
suspicions  that  have  been  aroused  and  nurtured  in  this  land  of 
ours    In    recent    years. 

That  flag  can  float  and  Its  pristine  beauties  can  gleam  In  the 
sunbeams  of  a  free  country  only  so  long  as  we.  one  people  united, 
are  determined  to  uphold  the  ideals  of  which  it  is  a  symbol. 

Divide  and  conquer  is  not  a  new  mode  In  the  world.  It  has  been 
the  method  of  the  tyrant  since  men  first  came  out  of  their  caves 
and  associated  themselves  In  tribes.  It  has  been  the  ruse  of  egos 
gone  mad  with  lust  for  jjower  ever  since  the  dawn  of  conscience 
in  mankind 

He  who  would  rule  his  fellow  men  first  sets  his  brothers  at 
variance  with  one  another.  How  well  the  inunortal  Abraham 
Lincoln  foresaw  this   when   he  said: 

"It  Is  to  deny  what  the  history  of  the  world  tells  tis  is  true  to 
suppose  that  men  of  ambition  and  talent  will  not  continue  to  spring 
up  amongst  us.  And  when  they  do.  they  will  lh  naturally  seek  the 
gratification  of  their  ruling  passion  as  others  have  done  before 
them.  The  question,  then.  Is.  Can  that  gratification  be  found  in 
supporting  and  maintaining  an  edifice  that  has  been  erected  by 
others?  Most  certainly  it  cannot.  Many  great  and  good  men.  suffi- 
ciently qualified  for  any  task  they  should  undertake,  may  ever  be 
found  whose  ambitions  would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  a  seat  in 
Congress,  a  gubernatorial  or  a  Presidential  chair;  but  such  belong 
not  to  the  family  of  the  lion  or  the  tribe  of  the  eagle.  What! 
Think  you  these  places  would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a 
Napoleon?  Never!  Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten  path.  It 
seeks  regions  hitherto  unexplored.  It  sees  no  distinction  In  adding 
story  to  story  upon  the  monuments  of  fame  erected  to  the  memory 
of  others.  It  denies  that  it  Is  glory  enough  to  serve  under  any 
chief.  It  scorns  to  tread  In  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  how- 
ever Illustrious.  It  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinction,  and,  if 
possible.  It  will  have  it,  whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating 
slaves  or  enslaving  freemen.  Is  It  unreasonable,  then,  to  expect 
that  some  man  possessed  of  the  loftiest  genius,  coupled  with  ambi- 
tion sufficient  to  push  It  to  Its  utmost  stretch,  will  at  some  time 
spring  up  among  us?  And  when  such  a  one  does.  It  will  require 
the  people  to  be  united  with  each  other,  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment and  laws,  and  generally  intelligent,  to  successfully  frustrate 
his  designs." 

How  prophetic  were  those  words. 

In  these  past  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  pre- 
serve the  Ideals  represented  by  the  flag  Just  as  surely  as  though 
It  had  been  armed  warfare.  In  these  years  we  have  been  com- 
bating depression,  extravagance,  rising  debt,  mounting  taxation, 
and  a  wave  of  discontent  which  unfortunately  has  been  kept  alive 
by  thase  who  appear  to  believe  that  only  in  the  discontent  of  a 
disunited  people  can  be  found  the  formula  for  government. 

Racial  hatreds,  class  strife,  sectional  Jealousies  have  been  fanned 
into  flame  by  men  willing  to  gamble  with  those  dangerous  emotion* 
In  order  to  gain  politicu  aggraudiaement. 


Wisely  did  Abraham  Lincoln  say: 

"Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  Is  desirable,  is  a  posi- 
tive good  In  the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that 
others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  Is  Jtist  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  Is  houseless  pull  down 
the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for 
himself,  thus  by  example  asstiring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from 
violence  when  built." 

The  end  and  aim  of  free  goveriunent  under  our  Constitution  Is 
not  to  enable  some  men  to  live  In  idleness  upon  the  labor  of  others, 
but  Is  to  so  free  men  that  they  can  by  the  exercise  of  their  own 
talents  and  Initiative  maintain  themselves  In  amity  among  their 
fellow  men.  The  great  task  that  faces  us  at  this  hour  in  otir 
fight  to  maintain  those  Ideals  symbolized  by  the  flag  Is  to  restore 
to  the  United  States  of  America  that  freedom  of  effort,  that  free- 
dom of  Industry,  that  freedom  from  the  shackling  regulations  of 
too  much  government  so  that  industry  can  again  offer  a  decent 
Job  at  decent  wages  to  every  citizen  able  to  work.  In  order  that  he 
may  maintain  himself  and  his  loved  ones  and  retain  his  self-respect 
as  a  free  son  of  the  stars  and  bars  that  float  above  us. 

You  cannot  tell  me  that  any  considerable  number  of  free  Ameri- 
can citizens  want  to  be  upon  the  bounty  of  their  fellows.  Otir 
people  want  an  opportunity  to  work;  they  want  an  opportunity  to 
ma'ntaln  themselves  by  their  own  efforts.  It  is  not  for  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  flag  to  support  the  people.  It  is  for  the  people 
under  the  flag  to  support  the  Government,  while  In  their  hearts 
there  is  kept  alive  that  brotherly  love,  that  good  will,  that  human- 
ity for  man  that  will  permit  no  suffering  within  the  borders  of  this 
free  Republic. 

It  is  said  that  charity  Is  a  hatoful  thing.  I  say  to  you  that  charity 
Is  an  expression  of  love  when  It  Is  true  charity:  it  is  an  expression 
of  that  same  Impulse  that  moves  us  to  extend  the  helping  hand  to 
him  who  has  fallen,  not  in  order  to  carry  him  upon  our  backs  for 
all  time,  but  to  set  him  upon  his  feet  so  that  he  may  follow  with 
us  the  road  to  rehabilitation  and  prosperity. 

Just  as  Lincoln  said  that  "this  Government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free."  so  I  say  to  you  this  Government 
cannot  endure  If  the  people  of  this  country  are  politically  half 
slave  and  half  free. 

I  say  to  you  that  when  a  man  must  vote  as  someone  tells  him  to 
vote  as  the  price  of  the  bread  to  sustain  himself  and  his  loved  ones, 
he  has  lost  that  priceless  liberty  which  makes  life  dear. 

I  say  to  you  that  prosperity  can  no  more  be  found  In  creating 
debt  than  can  peace  be  found  in  the  maw  of  war. 

Those  who  have  struggled  through  the  years  In  making  this  the 
greatest,  richest,  freest,  happiest,  most  enlightened  Nation  on  the 
globe,  did  not  do  so  by  plunging  into  debt,  by  spending  with  reck- 
lessness and  abandon,  by  wastefulness  and  prollgacy.  They  did 
It  by  thrift,  by  self-sacrifice,  by  the  courage  to  meet  hardship  and 
privation  and  still  hold  In  their  hearts  the  ideals  which  are  sym- 
bolized by  the  flag. 

We  have  no  more  right  to  enslave  this  Nation  in  debt,  to  put 
upon  It  an  insupportable  burden  of  taxation,  and  then  to  pass 
those  burdens  on  to  posterity,  than  our  forefathers  would  have 
had  to  waste  the  strength  and  the  resources  of  this  Nation  and 
to  pass  on  to  us  of  this  generation  only  an  empty  shell  and  a 
false  hope. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  for  some  of  us  to  say,  "What  matters  It 
If  our  children's  children  must  pay  the  interest  and  the  debt? 
They  will  only  be  paying  themselves."  That  is  a  fallacy.  The 
truth  Is  not  In  It.  Such  a  concept  Is  a  fraud  upon  the  tinhorn 
generations  who  are  not  here  to  protest  for  themselves. 

If  this  Nation  Is  to  live,  each  generation  In  Its  turn  must  be 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  problems  of  Its  day  and  to  pass  on, 
unimpaired  and  shining  with  hope,  the  rich  heritage  of  this  great 
free  Nation  Just  as  It  has  been  passed  on  to  them. 

So.  then,  let  us  keep  ourselves  free  of  entanglements  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Old  World.  Let  us  keep  ourselves  free  of  dissen- 
sions and  hatreds  at  home.  Let  us  guard  ourselves  well  against 
the  Insidious  propaganda  which  would  persuade  us.  if  It  oould.  to 
abandon  the  Government  sjTTibollzed  by  the  Stars  and  Strlp)es  and 
to  accept  the  tyranny  of  Russia,  or  the  tjnranny  of  Germany,  or 
the  tyranny  of  Italy. 

I  would  say  to  those  of  my  own  generation,  the  youth  of  this 
land.  Hold  up  your  heads  in  hope,  face  the  future  with  courage 
and  resolution,  let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  by  fear,  because 
your  fathers  before  you  had  to  face  privation;  they  had  to  undergo 
trials;  they  had  to  endure  hardships.  In  their  cottrage  we  shall 
take  strength  to  meet  the  future  and  again  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  lead  this  Nation  back  to  peace  and  happiness  and  prosperity. 
So.  then,  old  and  young  together,  let  us  give  a  renewed  devotion 
to  that  flag  that  flies  above  us  as  we  resolve  anew  to  stistain  those 
Ideals  for  which  it  stands.  Let  us  give  a  renewed  devotion  to  the 
American's  creed  penned  by  that  able  and  patriotic  gentleman  whom 
I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  William  Tyler  Page.  Let  me  read  It 
to  you  as  a  conclusion  to  my  message : 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  govfrrunent  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  In  a 
republic;  a  sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign  States:  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  inseparable;  established  upon  those  principles  of 
freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  humanity  for  which  American  patri- 
ots sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes.  I  therefore  believe  it  Is  my 
duty  to  my  country  to  love  It.  to  supjxjrt  its  Constitution,  to  obej 
Its  laws,  to  respect  Its  nag.  and  to  defend  It  agalast  all  enenktea." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1939 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ninth  District  of 
Inwa.  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  possesses  a  num- 
ber of  claims  for  distinction.  Within  the  boundaries  of  this 
district  are  the  famous  great  lakes  of  Iowa,  which  serve  as 
a  cool  summering  mccca  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  com- 
fort seekers  every  year.  When  Congress  adjourns  I  would 
like  to  invite  my  colleagues  to  come  cut  to  Spirit.  Okoboji.  or 
Storm  Lake  and  keep  cool. 

We  also  produce  a  very  di.^^tinguished  specimen  of  hog  in 
my  district.  Being  fed  on  the  famous  Iowa  tall  corn,  the 
Iowa  hog  would  just  naturally  have  to  excel,  and  it  does. 
The  really  de  luxe  ham  and  bacon  you  enjoy  in  the  finest 
eating  places  comes  from  Icwa.  and  I  say  this  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  friends  from  Missouri  and  Virginia. 

Another  product  of  which  we  are  justly  proud  is  our  pop- 
corn. We  grow  the  finest  and  most  popcorn  in  the  world 
in  the  Ninth  District.  Sac  and  Ida  Counties,  particularly. 
are  referred  to  as  the  Nations  popcorn  center.  And  speak- 
ing of  world's  fairs,  we  have  at  Spencer.  Iowa,  every  year 
the  world's  greatest  country  fair. 

In  my  heme  town  of  Sioux  City  we  boast  of  the  world's 
largest  creamery,  and  at  one  time  there  we  had  the  second 
elevated  railroad  to  be  built  in  the  United  States.  Sioux 
City  started  out  some  50  years  ago  to  be  a  second  Chicago. 
We  had  corn  palaces,  elevated  railways,  cable  cars,  steam- 
boats, and  polo  teams.  Then  the  bubble  burst,  the  Missouri 
River  sort  of  dried  up  on  us.  and  we  got  slewed  down.  We 
are  getting  that  river  fixed  up  now.  and  in  another  year  we 
expect  to  have  river  navigation  again,  and  then  watch  our 
smoke! 

But  the  Ninth  District  of  Iowa  is  famous  for  something  even 
more  important  than  the  things  I  have  mentioned,  and  that 
is  the  quality  and  excellence  of  its  newspapers  and  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  their  editors. 

One  of  my  predecessors  in  Congress  was  the  Honorable 
George  D.  Perkins,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Sioux  City  Jour- 
nal, and  a  worthy  Member  of  this  body  for  four  or  five 
terms.  The  Kellys  of  Sioux  City  Tribune  fame  are  another 
distinguished  newspaper  family.  And  with  these  two  splen- 
did daily  newspapers  as  the  pace  setters  there  has  devel- 
oped in  the  ninth  district  a  country  newspaper  fraternity 
that  is  second  to  none  in  the  world.  As  evidence  that  their 
fame  is  not  entirely  local,  several  of  the  ninth  district  papers 
carry  banner  lines  or  ear  boxes  calling  attention  to  honors 
or  awards  won  in  State  and  national  contests. 

T>^o  years  ago  a  journalist  originating  in  my  district  won 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  brilLant  editorial  writing.  He  is  Mr. 
W.  W.  Waymack.  able  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  who 
was  graduated  from  Morningside  College  and  learned  his 
newspapering  in  Sioux  City. 

Not  long  ago  the  Storm  Lake  Pilot -Tribune,  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Jarnagin,  was  voted  the  best  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  by  the  National  Editorial  Association  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles.  This  week  the  same  association  held  its 
convention  in  Seattle,  and  word  has  just  come  to  me  that  the 
Sheldon  Mail,  published  by  Mr.  Paul  C.  Woods  in  my  district, 
has  been  awarded  first  place  in  the  Nation  for  community 
service  by  a  weekly  newspaper. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  Ninth  District^of  Iowa  not  only  pro- 
duces a  bumper  crop  of  corn  and  hogs  and  popcorn  but  it 
also  supplies  the  cream  of  the  crop  when  it  comes  to  news- 
paper editors. 

One  might  assume  from  the  bouquets  I  am  handing  out 
that  all  of  these  editors  are  supporters  of  mine.    Unhappily 


this  is  not  the  case.  Most  of  this  newspaper  fraternity  got 
their  baptism  of  printer's  ink  in  an  era  when  Iowa  was  in- 
curably Republican.  It  was  In  a  day  when  the  fashionable, 
as  well  as  the  expedient  thing  to  do,  v/as  to  hang  the  G.  O.  P. 
emblem  at  the  masthead.  Out  of  ever  75  papers  published 
in  my  district  I  am  sorry  to  say  only  about  a  half  dozen  are 
stanch  defenders  of  the  Democratic  faith.  But  time  will 
cure  this  deficiency,  and  the  next  generation  of  Iowa  editors 
should  be  of  a  more  mixed  political  breed. 

Regardless  of  the  personal  politics  of  their  editors,  how- 
ever. I  find  that  the  papers  of  the  Ninth  District  are  inclined 
to  be  fair.  Some  of  them  may  breathe  political  fire  and 
brimstone  into  their  editorial  pages,  but  in  their  news  col- 
umns they  most  always  tell  the  truth.  And  so  at  a  time 
when  the  integrity  of  some  of  our  newspapers  is  under  fire 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  press  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Iowa.  In  the 
words  of  the  motto  of  the  Alton  Democrat: 

When  tongue  and  pen  alike  are  free. 
Safe  from  aU  dweUs  liberty. 


Americans  and  Our  Flag 
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OF 


HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BEN  P.  JENSEN,  OP  lOVVA.  AT  BELLEVILLE. 

N.   J..   JUNE   18,    1939 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  a  speech  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  Ben  F.  Jensen,  of  Iowa,  at  Belleville,  N.  J.. 
in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  that  city,  in  connection  with  the  Flag  Day  exer- 
cises, on  Sunday,  June  18,  1939.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Americans,  first  let  me  assure  you  that 
I  deem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  come  to  Belleville,  N.  J.,  to 
take  part  In  this  great  celebration  In  commemoration  of  our  flfig 
and  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  your  fine 
city. 

Before  I  go  further,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to  your  most  able  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, who  is  responsible  for  my  being  with  you  today.  While  I  have 
only  known  him  during  this  ssssion.  as  I  am  a  new  Member,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  being  very  closely  associated  with 
him,  and  to  you  who  know  him  best  and  love  him  for  the  fine, 
able,  honest  gentleman  ha  is,  let  me  say  that  he  is  held  In  the 
highest  esteem  possible  by  his  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  I 
ttespeak  their  doep  admiration  and  respect  for  him  when  I  say  that 
what  this  country  needs  is  more  real  men  like  your  own  Congress- 
man, the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Hartley. 

I  understand  this  great  celebration  Is  made  p>osslble  by  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  hundreds  of  civlc-mlnded  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens from  your  churches,  schools,  veteran?,,  civic,  and  fraternal 
organizations,  who  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  loyalty  to  their 
community,  their  country,  and  to  their  flag.  Would  that  every 
community  did  likewise,  then  we  would  need  have  no  fear  for  our 
future  safety.  It  thrills  me  to  the  bone,  as  It  must  all  of  you,  and 
makes  my  heart  beat  faster  and  truer  and  gives  me  greater  pride 
that  I  am  an  American. 

This  is  my  first  visit  to  your  great  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
read  the  history  of  your  State;  and  while  I  have  only  a  few  minutes 
to  talk,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  reminding  you  that  there  must 
be  some  of  my  kinfolk  in  this  audience.  You  see,  my  mother  and 
father  came  from  Denmark,  and  we  learn  from  the  history  books 
the  resolute  Swedes  and  Danes  first  came  to  the  region  known 
today  as  New  Jersey  and  made  their  homes  in  the  year  1737.  So,  If 
there  be  any  in  this  audience  of  Danish  descent,  they  might  well 
call  me  "Cousin  Ben." 

That  calls  to  my  mind  a  little  Incident  that  happened  last  fall 
during  my  campaign  for  Congress.  This  Is  not  Just  a  story.  It 
actually  happened.  Two  of  my  very  good  friends  had  listened  to 
me  deliver  a  patriotic  address,  after  which  one  of  them  said  to 
me  in  Jest,  "Remember.  Ben,  there  were  no  Danes  at  Bunker  Hill." 
The  other  hastily  came  to  my  rescue  by  saying,  "No;  but  the 
Scandinavians  did  take  New  Jersey."  So  it  Is  rather  a  coincidence 
that  I  am  speaking  here  in  New  Jersey  today;   In  fact,  the  first 
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time  I  have  ever  made  a  public  address  outside  of  my  own  beloved 
State  of  Iowa,  where  I  grew  up  with  the  tall  corn,  and  I'U  leave  It 
to  you  If  you  don't  think  I  gave  the  com  a  pretty  good  race. 

As  I  said  before.  It  is  both  an  honor  and  a  privUege  to  be  In- 
vited to  address  you  on  this  historical  occasion.  An  honor  because 
any  citizen  is  honored  who  is  requested  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
fiag  and  to  that  of  which  it  Is  a  sjmibol.  A  privilege  because  while 
I  bring  to  you  the  concept  of  our  people  of  the  great  Middle  West,  I 
am  able  also  to  acquaint  myself  with  your  concept  here  In  the 
great  crowded  metropolitan  area  and  to  view  with  alarm  your 
great  accomplishments.  Separated  as  we  are  by  many  miles  of 
distance  and  by  diverse  regional  Interests  and  sectional  concerns, 
we  are  one  united  unto  the  ideals  for  which  the  flag  stands. 

Such  remarks  as  I  propose  to  deliver  here  today  might  be  en- 
titled "The  Flag— Long  May  It  Wave."  Or  It  might  be  entitled 
"Amerlcansm— Long  May  It  Survive."  One  cannot  speak  of 
Americanism  without  Including  the  flag.  One  cannot  extol  the 
flag  without  paving  tribute  to  Americanism. 

It  Is  true,  of  "course,  that  the  flag  stands  as  the  proud  symbol 
of  that  high  idealistic  concept  of  man's  estate  proclaimed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  imbedded  In  the  Constitution, 
which  l3  the  organic  law  of  our  land. 

So  today  I  desire  to  discuss  the  flag  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
because  it  Is  not  a  symbol  of  abstract  Ideas,  that  banner  of  red. 
white  and  blue  Is  the  symbol  of  a  living,  active,  and  practical  ideal 
of  humanity  and  government  that  must  be  translated  Into  the 
everyday  thinking  and  the  everyday  acts  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  If  the  flag  1p  to  really  be  anything  more  than  merely  a 
beautiful  banner  floating  on  the  breeze. 

Our  flag  stands  for  liberty,  free  government,  cooperation,  free 
speech  free  press,  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  of  political 
philosophy.  It  will  stand  for  those  ideals  Just  so  long  as  we 
remain  vigilant,  each  of  us,  In  guarding  and  upholding  those  ideals, 
and  no  longer. 
The  flag  may  be  said  to  represent  the  national  conscience  TTie 
■  national  conscience  Is  the  composite  of  the  conscience  of  each  indi- 
vidual citizen.  ^  ^  ,     *^        ^ 

Liberty  and  all  that  liberty  means  must  be  regarded  in  the  rame 
light  as  salvation.  Salvation  Is  free.  But  it  is  free  only  to  those 
who  desire  It  sufBciently  to  strive  in  their  dally  thinking  and  their 
dally  living  to  attain  It.  Freedom,  liberty,  cooperation,  progress, 
peace,  prosperity  are  free  under  our  Government  in  this  great  rich, 
magnificent  land  of  ours,  but  they  are  free  only  to  those  who  desire 
them  and  deserve  them  by  carrjlng  those  Ideals  int^  their  daily 
thought  and  their  daily  acts  and  their  daUy  contacts  with  theu: 
fellows 

Just  as  constant  vigilance  Is  essential  if  we  would  not  be 
tempted  by  evil  to  let  loose  of  our  boon  of  salvation,  so  constant 
vlell  is  essential  If  we  would  not  be  tempted  by  a  desire  for  a 
little  temporary  security  to  let  loose  of  and  to  sacrifice  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  have  been  sanctified  In  the  blood  and 
the  struggle  and  the  sacrifices  and  the  privations  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  ^       ^  . 

For  10  years  this  Nation  has  been  In  the  throes  of  a  depression, 
like  most  of  the  world  has.  This  depression  had  Its  origin  in  a 
great  madness  which  we  call  the  World  War— a  madness  which 
involved  nearly  every  major  country  of  the  globe  in  a  mania  of 
hate  and  murder  and  destruction. 

The  result  of  that  horrible  war  was  not  alone  a  material  depres- 
sion It  was  also  a  spiritual  depression.  The  greatest  depression 
we  have  in  America  today  is  a  depression  In  good  will  and  brotherly 
love.  A  depression  of  hope.  A  depression  of  courage.  Until  we 
reattaln  that  profound  faith  in  the  all  power  and  all  love  of 
Infinite  Providence,  and  untU  we  translate  such  a  faith  into  our 
dally  lives  and  acts  we  will  not  know  prosperity.  Faith  is  a  purely 
personal  quality.  No  one  may  have  It  for  his  brother.  We  may 
stretch  forth  our  hand  and  lift  our  brother  up  for  a  strengthened 
or  restored  sense  of  his  faith  through  a  manifestation  of  good  will 
and  brotherly  love;  but  having  done  that,  it  is  his  task  to  hold 
fast  to  it  and  live  It.  ^  ^.        .._  * 

A  true  American  is  practical  In  both  his  religion  and  his  patriot- 
Ism  We  believe  that  religion  and  patriotism  are  not  merely  to 
be  talked  about  or  wished  for.  They  are  to  be  lived,  they  are  to  be 
translated  into  daUy  life,  and  thereby  into  practical  accompllsh- 

It  was  the  courage,  the  Initiative  born  of  a  profound  faith  that 
enabled  our  forefathers  to  carve  out  of  the  primeval  forests  and 
the  trackless  plains  of  this  continent  the  greatest,  the  richest,  the 
freest  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

What  but  a  profound  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  virtue 
of  thrift  and  the  victory  of  courage  could  have  sustained  our  fore- 
fathers when  they  took  their  wives  and  children  and,  armed  with  an 
ax  and  a  crude  gun.  went  out  unafraid  into  the  unchartered  areas 
of  this  countrv.  and  with  none  to  depend  upon  but  themselves, 
raised  their  homes,  cleared  their  lands,  and  finally  made  of  this  a 
naUon  of  churches  and  schools  and  farms  and  factories. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  preach  a  sermon  here  today,  but  I  do  feel 
most  deeply  that  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  is  happening  to  us 
in  this  depression  is  the  gradual  loss  of  our  confidence  in  ourselves. 

I  said  awhUe  ago  that  the  fiag  of  any  country  means  only  that 
which  its  people  make  It  m.ean.  Our  flag  has  always  meant  protec- 
tion for  thrift  and  initiative  and  ambition.  A  protection,  if  you 
please,  for  the  home  and  the  lands  or  other  property  honestly  accu- 
mulated by  hard  work  against  excessive  taxation  caused  by  reckless 
extravagance. 


We  are  not  going  to  produce  more  Jobs  by  making  fewer  goods  and 
services.  Prosperity  is  not  found  in  scarcity  and  lack.  It  is  found 
only  in  abundance. 

Those  things  which  make  life  fuller  and  richer  are  not  found  in 
a  closed  and  silent  factory,  nor  in  farm  fields  lying  fallow  or  over- 
grown with  weeds.  Industrial  expansion,  financial  Investment,  agri- 
cultural improvement  and  progress  cannot  be  forced  by  fear;  they 
must  be  nourished  by  confidence — confidence  in  the  policies  and  in 
the  right  of  private  property;  confidence  in  the  cooperation  of  our 
citizens  with  one  another. 

We  sent  our  men  and  our  money  overseas  in  the  last  war  under 
a  false  slogan  of  "Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  If  we 
would  be  worthy  of  the  flag  which  we  have  met  here  today  to 
reverence  we  would  do  well  to  see  to  it  that  we  make  America 
safe  for  democracy. 

Again  I  say  to  you  that  democracy,  liberty,  cannot  be  shoved 
down  the  throat  of  any  people  by  force.  Democracy  is  not  some- 
thing you  plan.  It  is  something  you  live.  Liberty  is  not  some- 
thing you  swallow,  it  Is  something  you  do.  No  man  and  no  people 
can  be  free  unless  they  desire  freedom  and  deserve  freedom. 

Therefore,  the  flag  means  to  keep  the  boys  of  America  home 
alive  and  well  and  not  to  again  send  them  across  the  seas  as  once 
we  did  to  crimson  the  fields  of  Prance  with  their  precious  blood. 
The  flag  means  to  keep  the  American  market  for  the  American 
worklngman  and  the  American  producer,  first,  and  to  share  with 
foreign  workers  and  foreign  producers  that  which  is  left. 

There  is  no  reason  In  logic  or  In  government  or  in  a  good- 
neighbor  policy  why  we  should  close  a  factory  In  this  country  in 
order  to  open  a  factory  in  some  other  country.  Nor  why  we  should 
impoverish  the  farmers  of  America  to  profit  the  farmers  of  foreign 
lands. 

In  that  connection  permit  me  to  observe  that  it  was  farmers — 
an  agrarian  people — who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
It  was  they  who  founded  the  Republic  under  the  Constitution. 
It  was  the  farmers  of  America,  if  you  please,  who  unhitched  thetr 
horses  from  their  plows  and  rede  to  battle  to  defend  the  flag  that 
flies  above  us  today. 

The  farmers  have  been  the  backbone  of  America.  They  have 
been  the  mainstay  of  Its  progress  and  Its  prosperity.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  that  should  be  so,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  that 
the  farmer  loves  the  soil  he  tills.  Removed  from  the  obstructions 
and  the  confusions  of  the  crowded  cities,  I  think  he  has  more  time 
to  commune  with  nature  and  to  more  properly  evaluate  the 
realities  of  life. 

Mechanization  of  both  Industry  and  agriculture  received  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  as  the  result  of  the  last  war.  Other  countries 
of  the  world,  using  their  manpower  for  fighting,  turned  to  the 
United  States  for  agricultural  supplies.  For  some  years  after  the 
war.  so  long  as  we  were  willing  to  lend  the  other  countries  money 
with  which  to  buy  our  commodities,  that  artificial  market  for 
American  farm  products  continued.  As  the  armies  of  Europe  and 
their  people  returned  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  when  we  quit 
lending  them  monev.  the  American  farmer  lost  his  market.  In  the 
meantime  the  American  farmer  had  become  largely  mechanized. 
Hence  they  were  able  to  produce  much  more  per  man  than  they 
had  previously.  Al.'io  the  horses  and  mules,  which  had  consumed 
millions  of  bushels  of  grain  the  farmer  had  raised  for  sale  and  xise, 
were  replaced  by  combustion  machinery,  which  the  farmer  today 
buys  and  feeds  with  gasoline  and  oil,  which  he  must  also  buy. 
You  know  the  result,  which  was  Inevitable, 

Now,  all  this  would  present  a  dismal  picture  to  the  future  if  there 
were  lio  remedy  in  sight.  But  there  Is.  Vast  new  markets  for 
American  farm  products  at  better  prices  than  the  farmer  has  ever 
dreamed  of  receiving  exist  here  In  America  potentially,  are  ready 
for  the  taking,  by  which  industry  and  labor  wlU  in  turn  derive  equal 
profit. 

The  science  of  farm  chemurgy  has  uncovered  possibilities  In 
the  field  of  fuel  alcohol,  plastics,  and  essential  oils,  synthetic  rubber, 
and  building  materials  undreamed  of  20  years  ago.  It  Is  a  remark- 
able thing.  Indeed,  but  a  fact,  that  today  the  chemist  can  take  farm 
grain,  turn  It  into  alcohol,  and  from  that  alcohol  produce  a  Bjn- 
thetlc  rubber  that  will  have  aU  the  qualities  and  more  than  natural 
rubber,  and  with  which  can  be  produced  tires  which  wUl  run  100,000 
miles.     This  all  seems  Incredible,  but  It  is  a  fact. 

It  Is  estimated  that  plants  to  utilize  farm  products  as  Industrial 
raw  materials  could  be  established  In  every  community  In  this  coun- 
try for  less  money  than  we  have  spent  on  relief  alone  in  the  last  3 
years.  Now,  I  am  sure  you  wUl  agree  that  if  only  we  take  advan- 
tage of  new  discoveries  that  ingenious  man  has  and  will  devise  for 
our  happiness  and  comfort,  and  if  we  will  abide  and  cooperate  with 
Divine  Providence  and  natural  progress  as  symbolized  by  our  flag, 
we  will  solve  our  distressing  problems. 

And  so  in  conclusion  let  me  appeal  to  you  all  to  be  ever  vigilant 
because  the  evidence  is  unmistakable  that  in  high  places  and  low 
places  there  are  those  who  woxild  rip  that  flag  from  yonder  mast 
and  trample  it  in  the  dust  while  they  set  up  In  this  Nation  a  state 
of  advanced  socialism  leading  straight  to  the  tyranny  that  crosses 

Russia  today. 

We  must  stamp  out  from  every  section  of  this  land  of  ours  every 
un-American  Influence  that  would  overturn  our  cherished  tradi- 
tions, undermine  the  pillars  of  our  constructional  Republic,  and 
finally  enslave  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 

God  bless  the  flag  and  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands,  and  may 
he  grant  this  day  that  those  Ideals  may  not  be  only  held  in  our 
hearts  but  manifested  in  our  dally  lives  and  acts  that  wt  may 
return  to  that  state  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  we  can  attain 
If  we  will  but  observe  the  role  of  loyal,  true  Americans. 
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OF  MARYLAND 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A   FARLEY  AT  BETHESDA.  MD.,  JUNB 

20.   1939 


Mr.  WARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School.  Bethesda.  Md..  June  20. 
1939: 

Members  of  the  faculty,  members  of  the  graduating  class,  and 
distinguished  guests,  this  occasion  recalls  my  high-school  grad- 
uation 34  years  ago  In  Stony  Point.  N.  Y.  Looking  into  the 
future  34  years  seems  a  long  time,  but  to  look  back  It  seems  but 

yestetdav.  .   .        .       ,  . 

Some  of  us  today  look  back  over  years  when  you  did  not  exist, 
and  many  of  you  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  perhaps 
many  of  us  will  have  passed  on.  It  la  possible  that  during  the  past 
half  century  of  travel  over  life's  highways  there  may  have  been 
found  m  our  own  experiences,  or  In  the  experiences  of  others,  pit- 
falls which  you  can  avoid,  and  in  doing  so  make  Just  a  little  easier 
the  pathway  of  your  life. 

Commencement  is  an  appropriate  word  for  this  occasion.  It  is 
the  begmning  for  each  of  you.  Here  you  have  been  taught  from  \ 
books — from  the  experiences  of  your  teachers — and  you  have 
learned  proper  social  customs  Here  you  have  made  friendships 
which  will  continue  through  your  life.  You  may  not  remember 
all  that  you  have  learned,  but  If  your  mind  has  been  trained  to 
think  and  to  reason  correctly,  the  energy  expended  will  not  have 
been  wasted 

Whether  you  apply  yourself  to  a  profession,  a  business,  or  a 
career  In  public  service,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  experience  In 
acquiring  success.  The  physician  calls  upon  the  laboratory  for  the 
scientist  who.  through  tireless  years,  has  discovered  old  enemies 
of  man.  and  by  proper  treatment  retards  or  destroys  them;  the 
lawyer  searches  the  decisions  of  the  courts  to  apply  the  rulings  to 
a  particular  statement  of  facts;  the  student  of  government  follows 
the  course  of  empires  and  republics  to  determine  Ihe  cause  of 
success  or  failure;  the  businessman  gathers  the  facts  from  other 
periods  of  depretsslon  or  prosperity  to  determine  his  policies;  the 
economist  studies  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  results  of 
artificial  stimulation,  or  government  regulation,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  balanced  production.  In  each  Instance  It  Is  the  experience 
of  the  yesterdays  that  largely  guides  ua  in  making  the  decisions 
of  today. 

Athough  each  generation  has  new  problems,  that  does  not  lessen 
the  value  of  experience  nor  minimize  the  Importance  of  research. 
The  world  Is  In  greater  need  of  trained  minds  today  than  ever 
before.  With  the  Increase  of  population  our  civilization  becomes 
more  complex,  and  limitations  encircle  individual  rights.  In  de- 
termining these  limitations  every  rule  or  law  must  be  tested  by 
one  standard— the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

A  simple  llU:8tratlon  makes  clear  this  point:  If  a  man  owned 
a  very  large  ranch,  several  thousand  acres,  he  could  drive  across 
It  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  In  an  automobile;  he  could  park 
his  car  anywhere;  he  could  shoot  a  gun  In  any  direction.  With 
the  coming  of  population,  these  and  many  other  original  rights 
must  be  yielded  In  the  Interest  of  the  common  good.  Because  of 
danger  to  others,  the  car  cannot  be  driven  at  an  excessive  rate  of 
speed,  nor  firearms  used  as  freely  as  formerly.  These  new  problems 
which  grow  out  of  new  conditions  must  be  solved  by  those  of  us 
who  live  todav.  and  other  problems  by  you  tomorrow.  We  pass 
from  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  Individual  for  himself  and  his 
family  to  the  requirements  of  the  community  at  large,  of  the  State. 
of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  world.  You  must  be  prepared,  after 
you  have  established  yourself  in  some  occupation,  to  make  your 
contribution  In  helping  to  solve  these  larger  problems  which  affect 
all.  The  village,  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  have  a  call  upon 
you  for  your  services. 

As  one  looks  across  our  land  he  finds  many  thousands  of  classes 
similar  to  the  one  before  me  today.  They  all  leave  with  high  hopes 
and  eager  to  take  part  In  the  race  of  life.  You  will  meet  with  dis- 
couragements; you  win  meet  with  defeats;  you  will  meet  with  dis- 
appointments and  sorrows;  and  you  will  meet  with  triumphs. 
These  are  all  part  of  the  experiences  of  life.  Before  the  first  ad- 
verse wind,  the  weak  will  fall;  but  the  strong  will  grow  stronger 
because  of  the  triumph.  You  will  hear  It  said  there  are  no  oppor- 
tuniuea  for  the  young  people  of  today. 


Benjamin  Franklin,  the  first  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
StTS  c^me  home  or^e  evening  and  told  his  dear  old  mother.  In  a 
bSst  or  Enthusiasm,  that  he  had  decided  to  start  a  newspaper. 
The  kindly  old  lady  looked  at  her  young  son  and  said.  Why. 
Snjamln.  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing?     There  are  three 

newspapers  in  America  now. "  ,„,♦„! 

Do  you  remember  a  few  years  ago  a  boy  lay  stricken  on  a  hospital 
bed  in  Kansas?  The  doctors  shook  their  heads  and  told  his  mother 
that  the  burns  were  so  severe  on  his  body  and  legs  that  ^e  wou  d 
never  walk  again.  He  overheard  It  and.  with  a  gleam  »n  hlsjye 
said  to  his  mother:  "You  tell  them,  mother,  not  only  will  I  walk 
again  but  I  will  run."  He  did.  and  established  many  new  records 
on  the  track.  The  courage  and  persistence  of  Glenn  Cunningham 
will  never  be  forgotten.  „„-,tt 

Yes  there  are  problems  to  be  solved  today  in  every  city.  In  every 
State  in  our  Nation,  and  in  our  relation  with  other  countries. 
These  are  troubled  times,  but  that  Is  the  challenge  that  this  genera- 
tion throws  at  the  feet  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  will  be 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  If  there  were  no  problems  to  be  solved, 
what  would  life  hold  for  you  or  me?  If  there  were  no  defeats,  there 
would  be  no  Joy  In  victory.  Someone  expressed  It  In  these  words. 
"With  every  rose  you  get  a  thorn;  but  roses  are  beautiful." 

Your  life  will  be  Ju.st  what  you  make  it.  Lincoln  said:  "I  always 
pluck  a  thistle  and  plant  a  rose  where  I  think  a  rose  will  grow. 
Each  of  you  has  a  choice:  you  can  plant  either  thistles  or  roses. 
The  objective  of  most  people  Is  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness 
out  of  life.  There  are  some  attributes  which  stand  out  promi- 
nently to  attain  this  objective.  They  are  honesty,  hard  work,  fair 
plav.  and  optimism. 

Honesty  should  be  placed  first;  not  only  honesty  In  financial 
transactions,  but  honesty  in  thinking.  The  more  educated  a  dis- 
honest person  Is,  to  that  extent,  he  is  a  greater  danger  In  the 
community.  Such  Individual.-  may  prosper  for  a  time,  but  the 
road  always  ends,  and  durliig  the  passage  over  that  uncertain 
road  there  Is  no  compensation  for  the  mental  anguish  which  the 
individual  suffers.  False  pride  at  times  drives  a  person  to  dis- 
honesty. How  much  more  you  think  of  a  friend  who  states  very 
frankly  that  he  cannot  afford  the  things  he  would  like  to  have. 
The  real  values  In  life  are  not  the  material  things  we  see  about 
us  but  the  things  that  are  Inside  of  us.  Call  It  the  soul  If  you 
will;  It  Is  our  better  self;  that  with  which  we  must  live  every 
minute  of  the  day.  You  can  train  yourself  to  look  upon  things 
in  life  in  a  downright  honest  way.  and  you  will  be  happy  or 
unhappy  In  the  things  you  think  and  the  thoughts  to  which  you 
give  expression.  False  pride  has  ruined  more  young  people,  next 
to  dishonesty,  than  anything  else. 

Nothing  really  worth  while  was  ever  accomplished  without  hard 
work.  If  it  can  be  accomplished  without  effort,  then  Its  usually 
not  worth  doing.  Look  at  the  members  of  your  own  class  and 
you  will  concede  that  those  who  have  received  the  highest  marks, 
with  some  possible  exceptions,  are  the  hardest  workers.  Look 
around  your  city  and  you  will  find  that  the  men  and  women  who 
have  made  a  success  are  the  men  and  women  who  have  been 
diligent  In  their  labors.  Of  course,  hard  work  does  not  always 
bring  success.  There  must  be  an  Intelligent  driving  force  behind 
the  effort.  But  you  can  rest  assured  that  there  will  be  no  real 
I  success  without  hard  work.  Someone  once  said  that  genius  was 
1    90  percent  perspiration. 

!  Coupled  with  these  two  essentials  of  success  should  be  fair  play. 
Whether  It  be  on  a  baseball  team.  In  football.  In  any  form  of 
athletics,  or  in  the  business  world,  there  Is  nothing  that  makes 
friends  and  holds  them  as  securely  as  fair  play.  If  It  can  be 
said  about  you  In  all  your  activities  and  business  dealings  that 
you  are  a  square  shooter,  you  will  have  straightened  out  many  of 
the  rough  spots  on  the  road  to  happiness. 

There  Is  another  attribute,  and  that  Ls  optimism.  Tackle  your 
work  with  the  slogan  that  It  can  be  done.  This  will  give  you  faith 
In  yourself,  faith  In  your  friends,  and  make  you  eager  to  do  what 
some  people  may  call  the  Impossible.  No  grouch  ever  succeeded, 
or  If  by  accident  he  did,  he  never  enjoyed  his  success.  Always 
believe  that  tomorrow  will  be  brighter  than  today.  Someone  ex- 
pressed It  In  a  rather  crude  manner  when  he  said,  "The  optimist 
sees  the  doughnut,  the  pessimist  sees  the  hole." 

Remember  that  men  and  women  whose  memory  we  cherished  In 
history  are  not  those  who  accumulated  great  wealth,  but  those  who 
rendered  a  distinct  service  to  mankind.  You  have  been  given  the 
advantage  of  a  high-school  education,  which  unfortunately  is  de- 
nied many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  young  boys  and  girls 
in  our  country.  Yotir  fathers  and  mothers  have  made  many  sacri- 
fices that  you  might  receive  the  awards  which  are  conferred  upon 
you  today.  In  return  they  ask  very  little  of  you.  It  Is  their  sole 
wish  that  you  be  successful.  That  does  not  neces-sarlly  mean  that 
i  you  accumulate  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  It  does  mean  that 
when  the  last  lap  Is  run  In  the  race  of  life,  the  community  in 
which  you  lived  can  say,  "We  are  all  Just  a  little  better  liecause  he 
I    or  she  lived  here." 

!  Members  of  the  graduating  class.  It  was  Indeed  a  pleasure  to 
'  accept  the  Invitation  to  address  you  on  this  occasion.  A  new  life 
with  greater  responsibilities  unfolds  before  you.  Keep  an  open 
mind  as  you  attempt  to  solve  each  problem,  and  do  not  make 
hasty  decisions.  There  is  an  old  French  proverb  that  says,  "We 
only  hate  the  man  we  do  not  know."  Hate  has  no  place  in  Ameri- 
can life.  Your  life  is  your  own.  Make  It  worth  while;  make  it 
really  mean  something.  When  the  years  have  passed,  you  will 
come  back  again  to  this  school  to  recount  the  victories  and  the 
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defeats,  to  recall  the  memories  of  the  fine  boys  end  girls  you  knew 
in  your  classes  and  the  splendid  men  and  women  who  gave  you 
Inspiration  from  the  teachers'  desks.  America  needs  you,  and  you 
need  America.  May  you  prosper  with  the  Nation,  and  may  the 
Nation  prosper  because  of  the  contribution  each  of  yoxi  and 
miIlion.s  of  others  of  your  age  make  to  the  common  cause  of 
mankind. 

House  Failed  to  Vote  Sufficient  Funds  for 
P.  w.  A.— Sponsors  Now  Look  to  Senate  for 
Aid— 5,800  Project  Applications  Pending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  21. 1939 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  last  the  House  de- 
feated the  amendment  to  the  relief  and  work  relief  appro- 
priation bill,  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
Representative  Starnes,  which  would  have  made  available 
$350,000,000  for  P.  W.  A.  in  addition  to  the  $125,000,000  ear- 
marked for  that  agency  from  the  W.  P.  A.  fund. 

The  $125,000,000  provided  in  the  House  bill  is  inadequate 
for  a  new  public-works  program  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  there  are  some  5,800  project  appli- 
cations pending  for  which  no  funds  are  available.  The  bill 
also  opens  the  door  for  acceptance  of  new  applications.  What 
could  the  Public  Works  Administration  possibly  do  with  new 
applications  when  the  House  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  provide 
allotments  for  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  pending  approved 
applications?  For  the  information  of  the  House,  I  want  to 
state  that  the  5,800  project  applications  already  on  file  would 
provide  a  construction  program  amounting  to  $1,775,000,000 
if  the  necessary  sum  for  loans  and  grants  were  provided  by 
the  Congress. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  an  editorial  of  June  16  appearing  in  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington's  most  conservative  newspaper,  in  support  of  the 
P.  W.  A.  program.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
editor,  P.  W.  A.'s  major  accomplishment  has  been  "putting 
idle  capital  to  work."  It  was  written  on  the  sixth  birthday 
of  this  agency  and  is  a  fitting  commentary  of  its  record  of 
achievement  in  the  field  of  construction  and  worth-while  pub- 
lic improvements.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  provide 
sufiBcient  funds  for  the  new  program  so  that  communities 
sponsoring  the  pending  approved  applications  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed when  allotments  are  authorized.  Certainly  these 
communities  have  little  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  action  of  the 
House  last  Friday. 

(From  the  Washington  Star  of  June  16,  1939] 

SIXTH  BIRTHDAY  REFLECTIONS 

Six  years  ago  todav.  when  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration 
of  Public  Works  was  "created  to  stimulate  the  Nation's  lagging  heavy 
Industries,  the  idea  of  a  public-works  program  of  this  type  had 
been  the  subject  of  theorizing  for  a  generation  or  so.  It  had  never 
bern  tested,  however,  on  a  national  scale.  For  this  reason  grave 
doubts  existed  when  the  P.  W.  A.  was  launched  and  economists 
everywhere  voiced  dllTercnt  opinions  on  the  effect  such  expendi- 
tures would  have  in  the  then  desperate  drive  for  national  recovery. 

Now.  on  its  sixth  birthday,  the  theory  of  the  public-works  pro- 
gram has  been  translated  into  facts.  Whether  it  has  accomplished 
all  that  its  sponsors  had  hoped  for  is  open  to  dispute.  But  few  wiU 
deny  It  has  rendered  a  service  of  considerable  importance  In 
priming  the  pump  of  Industry  at  a  time  when  the  pump  was  very, 
very  dry.  Few  also  will  deny  the  economic  and  civic  value  of  the 
thousands  of  useful  Federal  as  well  as  non-Federal  projects  that 
have  been  built  throughout  the  country. 

Putting  idle  capital  to  work  has  been  one  of  the  major  accom- 
plishments of  the  P.  W.  A.  in  this  6-yoar  period.  Cities,  towns,  and 
counties  have  contributed  approximately  $1,840,000,000  of  their 
own  funds  toward  the  construction  of  16.700  useful  local  projects. 
This  contribution  is  drawn  chiefly  from  Idle  capital  which  has  been 
put  to  useful  work  as  investors  buy  bonds  of  local  public  bodies 
and  the  money  Is  used  for  employment-giving  construction.  Yet 
Administrator  Harold  L.  Ickes  has  never  claimed  the  P.  W.  A.  is  an 
emergency  agency  for  providing  public  employment. 


A  large  majority  of  these  projects  probably  would  never  have 
been  built  during  this  period  save  for  tlie  contnbuUons  in  Fed- 
eral grants,  amounting  at  first  to  30  percent  of  the  total  construc- 
tion cost  of  a  project  and  increased  later  to  45  percent. 

For  obvious  reasons,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  get  commitments 
of  funds  from  local  communities.  In  the  first  program,  the  ques- 
tion of  voters  putting  up  their  own  money  for  projects  was  an 
Issue  In  nearly  2.000  bond  elections.  The  outcome  was  favorable 
in  approximately  80  percent  of  the  elections.  It  served  as  a  sort 
of  a  national  referendum  on  the  P.  W.  A. 

Six  years  ago  Mr.  Ickes  was  given  a  new  and  untried  engine  for 
use  in  national  recovery.  Since  then  it  has  been  tested  thoroughly. 
Its  power  and  speed  are  known.  Many  of  its  defects  have  been 
corrected.  The  question  now  is  whether  the  fires  in  this  engine 
should  be  kept  banked  for  use  in  any  future  cmciTjency.  With 
the  experience  of  two  great  programs  on  which  to  draw,  it  should 
be  a  far  simpler  matter  to  get  up  full  steam  In  this  engine  if  the 
fires  are  kept  banked  in  succeeding  yeais.  and  apply  Its  power  t» 
any  national  emergency  that  might  arise  in  the  future. 


Shall  Our   President  Determine  Our  Neutrality? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21, 1939 
Mr,  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  t'.ie  President  of  the 
United  States  have  authority  to  determine  the  position  of  our 
Nation  in  time  of  war?  Shall  we  ve.st  'n  him  the  power  to 
control  our  foreign  policy  so  completely  that  the  ultimate 
decision  of  war  or  peace  is  no  longer  open  for  discussion? 
All  of  us  know  full  well  that  a  President  in  whose  hands  we 
place  the  conduct  of  our  international  relations  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  most  powerful  man  in  our  land.  Given 
the  right  to  do  as  he  chooses  with  the  anned  forces  of  the 
United  States,  moving  the  Navy  about  fiom  hemisphere  to 
hemisphere,  his  prerogatives  are  all  but  royal  wherever  there 
is  danger  of  international  conflict. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  our  country  the  White  House  is 
already  the  dominant  influence  in  every  question  involving 
foreign  afTalrs.  But  the  followers  of  President  Roosevelt  are 
not  satisfied  with  even  this  exalted  position.  They  demand 
still  more.  A  proposal  sponsored  by  the  New  Deal  would  set 
up  almost  unlimited  powers  in  the  President. 

First  and  foremost,  he  alone  would  have  power  to  pro- 
claim the  existence  of  a  war  and  to  designate  the  nations 
involved.  Consider  the  possibilities.  In  the  recent  Spanish 
civil  war  the  President's  keen  vision  detected  a  raging  con- 
flict and  promptly  invoked  the  terms  of  the  existing  Neu- 
trality Act.  Looking  off  to  the  Far  East,  however,  where  the 
troops  of  Japan  were  burning,  looting,  pillaging,  where  planes 
were  dropping  bombs  upon  thousands  of  helpless  civilians, 
the  President  developed  an  astonishing  case  of  international 
astigmatism.  There  he  perceived  no  war.  With  so  curious 
a  vision  anything  is  possible.  We  might  find  the  powers  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  ranged  in  a  war  against  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  with  our  White  House  solemnly  pro- 
claiming that  two  of  the  six  nations  named  were  not  engaged 
in  a  war.  Ridiculous,  you  may  argue,  but  surely  it  is  no 
more  absurd  than  the  distinction  drawn  by  our  President 
in  labeling  the  Spanish  conflict  a  war  and  designating  the 
Sino-Japanese  struggle  as  something  else. 

The  point  must  be  clear.  No  President  should  be  given 
the  unrestricted  authority  to  make  so  momentous  a  deci- 
sion; and  surely  it  is  dangerous  to  entrust  to  our  present 
President  the  determination  of  a  war  in  the  light  of  his  own 
actions  in  the  recent  past. 

But  the  tale  dees  not  end  here.  Under  the  measure  fa- 
vored by  the  administration,  the  President,  having  perceived 
the  existence  of  a  war,  would  then  have  the  right  to  declare 
it  unlawful  for  our  citizens  to  travel  on  vessels  of  the  warring 
nations,  except  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regiila- 
tions   as  the   President   shall   prescribe.     From   the   White 
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House  would  come  a  description  of  "areas  of  combat  opera-  j 
tions"  through  which  our  people,  and  the  vessels  owned  by   j 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  well,  could  not  travel  except  | 
■under  iuch  limitations  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

Once  the  war  was  established  to  the  President's  satis- 
faction. It  would  be  unlawful  for  any  person  in  our  country 
to  sell,  buy,  or  exchange  securities  issued  thereafter  on  be- 
half of  any  of  the  governments  named  as  engaged  in  the 
conflict,  except  that  the  President  could  make  an  exception 
In  favor  of  ccmmercial  credits  and  short-term  obligations  of 
a  peacetime  nature. 

Exports  of  goods  to  any  belligerent  state  would  be  banned 
except  in  accordance  with  rules  which  the  President  might 
again  fix.  The  use  of  American  ports  as  bases  of  supply  1 
could  be  restricted  by  the  President.  He  might  forbid  sub- 
marines and  armed  merchant  vessels  of  belligerent  nations 
to  enter  our  harbors;  and  a  good  many  pleasant  interna- 
tional possibilities  could  rise  here  from  the  presence  of  ma- 
chine guns,  small  arms,  and  the  like,  on  any  vessel. 

Running  through  the  entire  proposal  is  the  underlying  cur- 
rent of  dependence  upon  the  judgment  of  the  President. 
Once  more  the  people  of  our  Nation  would  be  surrendering 
their  right  to  determine  their  own  affairs.  Congress,  which 
has  just  recaptured  the  constitutionally  granted  privilege  of 
legislating  for  our  people,  would  be  in  effect  surrendering  it 
once  more  to  the  White  House. 

Granting  that  under  present  world  conditions  we  must 
have  a  flexible  foreign  policy,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
determination  of  that  policy  rest  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
no  matter  how  wise  or  how  benevolent  we  may  regard  him. 
And  v.hen  we  have  received  abundant  evidence  casting  doubt 
on  both  his  wisdom  and  his  benevolence,  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  cur  fate  does  not  depend  upon  his  incalculable 
whim. 

District  of  Columbia  Representation  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   M1CH!G.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ADRIAN   (MICH  )    DAILY  TELEGRAM 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  current  local 
agitation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  concerning  representa- 
tion for  the  Dlstr.ct  in  the  Congress,  I  am  including  in  my 
remarks  a  timely  editorial  from  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily 
Telegram,  which  is  as  follows: 

THE    DISTRICT   OF   COLTTMBIA 

In  yesterday's  Issue  David  Lawrence  made  a  plea  for  giving  the 
District  of  Columbia — that  is.  the  city  of  Washington — a  Representa- 
tive and  a  Senator  In  Congress  as  a  means  of  insuring  fairer  treat- 
ment of  Wajhingtonlans  in  matters  of  taxation.  Their  service  on 
committees,  he  pointed  out.  would  give  them  much  Influence  over 
legislation  affecting  the  District — even  a  veto  power — on  occasions 
when  some  proposal  In  either  House  required  unanimous  consent. 

Though  the  old  argument  as  to  "taxation  without  representation" 
Is  ably  made  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  we  cannot  agree  with  his  conclu- 
Blcn;  for  his  plan  would  definitely  put  the  District  into  politics. 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  wanted  to 
avoid  when  they  gave  Congress  exclusive  power  to  govern  it. 

Such  a  plan  would  practically  make  the  District  a  Territory,  and 
that  plan  has  been  tried  once  with  lamentable  results.  In  1871,  In 
response  to  the  pressure  of  local  businessmen.  Congress  actually 
made  the  District  a  Territory,  with  a  Governor,  a  legislature,  and 
Delenates  in  Congress.  But  the  District.  In  the  words  of  the  Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia,  "was  at  once  seized  upon  by  a  ring  of  speculators, 
who  obtained  control  of  its  government  and  plundered  it  Into  bank- 
ruptcy." In  1874  that  plan  was  abolished  and  the  government  of 
the  District  by  Congress  was  restored  through  three  Commissioners. 

The  complaint  of  "taxation  without  representation"  has  less 
weight  in  Washington  than  in  any  other  spot  In  the  Nation,  because 
th?  city  Is  abeolutely  unique  In  character.  It  does  not  really  belong 
to  Its  inhabitants  They  did  not  found  it  or  plan  It.  They  did  not 
buUd  it  up  with  their  labor,  money,  and  tliought.  as  is  the  case 


with  every  other  city.  Its  proeperity  Is  not  due  to  their  efforts, 
but  is  handed  to  them  on  Uncle  Sam's  golden  platter.  The  Nation 
as  a  whole  created  it  out  of  nothing,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has 
made  it  what  it  is.  Its  prosperity,  its  every  existence,  depends  on 
Government  business  and  the  vast  sums  disbursed  in  Government 
pay  rolls — all  of  which  is  paid  for  by  the  whole  Nation. 

Its  population  consists  chiefly  of  an  army  of  more  than  120.000 
well-paid  Federal  cfSclals  and  employees.  These  people  come  from 
everywhere.  They  do  not  live  in  Washington  because  they  have  to, 
but  because  they  are  very  glad  to.  Did  any  person  ever  refu.se  a 
Government  Job  at  Washington  because  he  would  be  unable  to  vote 
or  because  he  would  have  no  voice  in  taxation?  We  doubt  it. 
They  accept  their  jobs  eagerly,  quite  content  to  let  themselves  be 
governed  by  Congress  through  the  District  Commission. 

And  their  confidence  Is  well  founded.  The  Commissioners  are 
appointed  by  the  President  for  3-year  terms  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  One  is  chosen  from  each  major  party  and  the  third  Is  an 
Army  engineer.  Such  a  commission  ought  to  command  confidence 
and  give  the  city  a  good  government,  and.  in  fact,  it  has.  Congress 
furnishes  half  the  District's  expenses,  the  other  half  being  raised  by 
local  taxes.  That  seems  quite  fair  to  the  residents.  It  is  a  bit  hard 
for  an  outsider  to  see  where  they  have  any  serious  grievances. 

About  all  they  lack  Is  a  chance  to  participate  in  politics,  and  it  Is 
very  much  better  that  they  should  not  have  that  chance.  We  saw 
what  it  produced  In  the  seventies.  Votes  for  the  District  and  two 
Members  In  Congress  would  mean  politics,  wirepulling,  logrolling, 
and  all  sorts  of  in.slde  phenagling  for  political,  personal,  or  money 
interests.  It  was  to  avoid  such  things  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided for  taking  the  District  out  of  politics  by  letting  it  be  governed 
by  the  Nation  itself.  That  system  has  worked  well.  It  better  be 
left  unchanged.  

Separation  of  Church  and  State 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21. 1929 


RESOLUTION       ADOPTED       BY       THE       SOUTHERN       BAPTIST 

CONVENTION 


Mr.  TARVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave   to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution 

offered  by  L.  E.  Barton,  Jasper.  Ala.,  and  adopted  by  the 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  session  in  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla..  May  20.  1939: 

Resolution    urging    care    In    safeguarding    the    principle    of    the 
separation  of  church  and  state 

Whereas  upon  the  recent  death  of  Pope  Piux  XI  both  Houses  of 
the  United  States  Congress  adjourned  in  honor  of  the  Pope;  and 

Whereas  the  President  later  sent  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  as  his  personal  representative  to 
Rome  to  witness  or  participate  in  the  crowning  of  Pope  Pius  XII; 

Be  it  resolved: 

1  That  we  recognize  in  the  decease  of  the  late  Pope  the  passing 
of  a  distinguished  world  citizen  which  brought  keen  sorrow  to  all 
peoples  of  his  faith,  with  whom  we  sympathize  in  the  loss  of  their 
leader. 

2.  That  we.  the  messengers  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
in  session  at  Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  May  20.  1939,  and  representing 
more  than  4,000.000  Southern  Baptists,  do  cheerfully  recognize  and 
champion  every  person's  right  and  liberty  to  make  his  own  choice 
in  matters  of  religion. 

3.  That  the  right  and  freedom  of  religious  opinion  does  not 
Justify  the  union  or  mingling  of  state  and  church,  but  rather 
requires  and  demands  that  the  two  be  kept  separate  and  inviolate, 
the  one  from  the  other. 

4.  That  we  deplore  and  protest  such  actions  by  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  unwise  and  unwarranted,  and  as 
indicating  a  dangerous  tendency  toward  the  union  of  church  und 
state,  which  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  troubles  of  the  Old  World. 

5.  Lf  the  sending  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  was  to 
honor  the  crowning  of  an  ecclesiastical  head  we  l>elleve  it  was  an 
obvious  violation  of  the  traditions  of  this  Republic  and  of  the  spirit 
of  the  first  amendment  of  our  Constitution  even  if.  perhaps,  not  of 
its  letter.  If  this  course  was  in  honor  of  tho  crowning  of  the  civil 
ruler  of  a  state  with  which  we  are  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  it 
was  as  obviously  an  Impropriety. 

6.  That  we  request  Congress  and  the  President  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  principles  on  which  our  Government  was  founded  and  the 
basal  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state  so  plainly  taught 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  our  Constitution. 

7  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  delivered  by  the  public  re- 
lations committee  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
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The  Phony  Farmer  Lobby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21. 1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON    DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  stated  a  few  days  ago  that  a  vicious 
lobby  that  claimed  to  represent  the  farmers  had  been  active 
in  opposition  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  herewith  place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  under  date  of  June  21,  1939.  I.  too.  along 
with  the  author  of  this  article,  urge  every  Congressman  to 
read  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

As  one  who  has  seen  these  deplorable  conditions,  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June  21,  1939) 

THE   PHONY    FARMER    LOBBY 

"The  Wage  and  Hour  Act  is  in  peril,"  says  Administrator  Elmer 
Andrews.  And  he  puts  the  blame  on  such  lobbyists  as  Ivan  G. 
McDanlel.  counsel  to  the  Agricultural  Producers'  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  Andrews  ought  to  find  a  way  to  persuade  every  Congressman 
to  read  John  Steinbeck's  great  novel.  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  They 
might  then  be  loss  vulnerable  to  the  blandishments  of  Mr.  McDaniel 
and  his  like.  For  Mr.  Steinbeck  has  written  an  epic  of  man's  Inhu- 
manity to  man — the  story  of  what  happens  to  those  pitiful  people 
who  flock  to  California  and  seek  Jobs  in  corporation-owned  orchards, 
canneries,  and  fruit-packing  plants. 

The  Agricultural  Producers'  Labor  Committee,  says  Mr.  Andrews, 
"is  a  legislative  'front'  for  the  Associated  Farmers  of  California, 
a  notorious  labor-busting  outfit"  with  "a  long  record  of  Uying  to 
solve  their  labor  troubles  by  violence." 

Arguing  that  farmers  should  be  exempted  from  paying  the  $11 
a  week  minimum  wage  of  the  Wage -Hour  Act  this  lobby  for 
organized  employers  is  seeking  to  deny  that  laws  benefits  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers  In  Industrialized  packing,  canning, 
and  processing  plants,  Mr.  Andrews  charges. 

And  he  asserts,  most  of  those  whom  the  committee  represents 
are  not  farmers  at  all,  in  the  usual  sense.  They  "participate  in  the 
operation  of  packing  or  canning  plants  for  which  their  vegetable 
ranches  or  fruit  orchards  •  •  •  are  feeders.  They've  got  their 
operations  on  a  production  line  like  an  automobile  factory,  and 
Just  as  thoroughly  Industralized,  and  Instead  of  employing  an  oc- 
casional hired  man  they  employ,  off  and  on.  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  many  of  them  Mexicans.  Filipinos,  and  refugees  from  the 
Du<^t  Bowl  whom  they  can  hire  for  a  few  cents  a  day.  and  they 
often   house   them   in   insanitary  tent   colonies  or   In   dilapidated 

shacks."  , 

In  short,  these  workers  from  whom  the  Agrlcultiiral  Producers 
Labor  Committee  would  remove  the  protection  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Act  are  the  very  ones  who  most  need  such  protection.  If  their 
organized  employers,  masquerading  as  farmers,  get  what  they  are 
trying  to  get.  we  think  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  for  every  stooge  of 
Ivan  McDaniel  In  Congress  not  only  to  read  The  Grapes  of  Wrath 
but  to  eat  it.  __^ 

Defense  and  External  Obligations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.   ELBERT   D    THOMAS,    OF   UTAH,   JUNE   21. 

1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas  1 
before  the  Third  Conference  on  Canadian-American  Affairs, 
at  the  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  1939, 


on  the  subject  An  American  View  on  the  Question  of  De- 
fense and  External  Obligations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  subject  is  Defense  and  External  Obligations.  I  am  supposed 
to  reflect  an  American  view.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that 
the  contents  of  mv  remarks  will  show  that  "an  American  view"  has 
definitely  been  changed  to  "this  Americaji's  view."  In  the  second 
place,  I  have  purposely  read  the  title  of  my  address  Into  the  body  of 
my  speech  because  years  before  I  ever  expected  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress myself  I  accepted  the  philosophy  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
happened  to  be  enduring  with  me  an  oration,  and  who  said.  "I  am 
glad  that  speaker  told  us  what  he  was  talking  about  because  I  never 
would  have  known  it  had  he  not  mentioned  It." 

If  we  are  to  talk  about  defense,  I  am  assuming  that  this  confer- 
ence is  one  which  faces  facts  and  not  illusions,  a  conference  which 
bases  its  deductions  upon  history  and  the  facts  of  the  world  as 
they  are.  a  conference  which  will  remain  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
"is"  and  the  "are"  rather  than  in  the  rarer  ether  of  the  "ought"  and 
"should."  While  I  condemn  war  as  being  utterly  stupid,  hateful, 
and  needless.  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  believe  that  a  world  of 
human  beings  will  ever  be  one  of  ptxre  bliss.  I  expect  contention, 
I  look  forward  to  contest,  I  do  not  conceive  of  a  time  when  men 
will  not  have  to  take  sides.  There  will  always  be  a  right  and  a 
wrong:  and  if  we  can  put  the  sphere  of  nations,  as  civilization  has 
attempted  to  put  the  sphere  of  Individuals,  on  a  plane  of  morality, 
that  is  all  that  anyone  can  ask.  Let  us  fight  for  what  is  right  and 
let  tis  not  belittle  those  who  take  a  stand  for  right. 

Many  a  life  has  been  sacrificd,  much  property  has  been  destroyed, 
without  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which  that  de- 
struction wsis  made.  Much  sacrifice  has  been  indulged  in  need- 
lessly, and  as  a  result  of  these  things  some  persons  have  accepted 
a  cynicism  toward  the  actions  of  men  and  nations  and  have  belit- 
tled noble  efforts  based  upon  high  ideals  as  being  perservions  and 
deceptions.  Into  this  category  I  refuse  to  place  myself.  I  stiU 
recognize  a  nation  in  arms  militantly  offering  its  all  as  a  sacrifice 
for  right  as  civilization's  most  noble  picture,  but  I  still  contend 
that  a  nation  working  and  striving  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  to 
bring  happiness,  contentment,  a  better  standard  of  living,  and  a 
relief  from  anxiety  and  worry  to  its  men.  women,  and  children  is 
still  a  more  glorious  picture.  If  such  a  nation  needs  defense  in 
this  world,  surely  we  should  defend  its  right  to  make  the  world 
and  Its  people  a  more  perfect  picture  of  a  purposeful,  morally 
dominated  place  consistent  with  all  dreams  of  those  thinkers  who 
have  accepted  the  theory  of  an  evolutionary  and  progressive  onward 
inarch  for  mankind. 

America  does  assume  that  the  peaceful  state  is  the  best.  Amer- 
ica does  assume  that  a  state  of  stable  trade  and  profit-bringing 
commerce  is  good.  America  therefore  probably  wants  peace  because 
she  assumes  that  there  is  some  selfish  advantage  in  It.  She  will, 
though,  count  costs  and  consider  values  if  the  question  is  to  be  a 
forced  peace  or  not.  Will  she  fight  for  a  peaceful,  profitable  trade? 
The  minute  she  does,  why  then  we  discover  that  there  is  something 
stronger  than  mere  peace  that  controls  our  actions. 

What,  then,  are  we  going  to  defend?  We  are  going  to  defend 
the  right  to  come  and  go  freely,  the  right  to  buy  and  sell,  the 
right  to  own  and  dispose.  In  short,  we  are  going  to  stand  for 
those  four  great  freedoms  in  relation  to  person,  to  mind,  to  soul, 
and  to  property,  which  we  in  America  classify  as  our  civil  llber- 
!  ties.  Do  not  think  that  a  challenge  to  these  things  will  not 
arouse  America  in  the  future  as  it  has  In  the  past. 

Under  a  defense  of  these  great  principles,  what  then  are  otir 
obligations?  First  of  all.  we  must  see  to  it  that  both  nationally 
and  Internationally,  no  act  of  ours  shall  ever  deprive  others  of 
the  attainment  of  these  political  and  social  rights. 

It  is  part  of  Americas  fundamental  foreign  policy  to  assert  and 
to  maintain  independent  action  and  to  avoid  entanglement  in 
non-American  conflicts.  We  have  prided  ourselves  upon  our 
neutral  rights,  we  have  Interpreted  neutrality  as  impartiality,  and 
we  have  claimed  that  we  do  not  take  sides.  But  if  being  impar- 
tial means  that  in  Its  practical  results  that  Impartiality  definitely 
aids  one  of  the  two  combatants,  then  we  are  only  Impartial  in 
theory  and  definitely  not  impartial  in  fact.  The  Greeks  used  a 
word  that  covered  such  a  sHuatlon.  When  a  theory  was  contrary 
to  truth  and  fact.  It  was  marked  down  as  being  hjiJocrltlcal,  and 
when  one  stood  in  defense  of  that  kind  of  sophistry  he  was  marked 
down  a  hypocrite.  If  impartial  neutrality  gives  all  the  advantage 
to  a  wrongdoer,  call  him  what  you  will— aggressor,  treaty  violator, 
or  destroyer  of  those  principles  for  which  our  Nation  was  estab- 
lished— then  Impartiality  becomes  ordinary  immorality.  You  can- 
not be  on  the  side  of  a  wrongdoer  without  being  a  partner  in  the 
wrongdoing. 

Our  defense,  then,  shall  be  any  means,  any  action  necessary  to 
see  that  those  rights  of  man  for  which  America  was  established 
shall  not  be  driven  from  the  earth.  Our  obligations  shall  be  that 
v.-hen  we  fight  In  defense  of  those  principles  we  shall  fight  with 
law  and  morality  on  our  side. 

To  make  the  United  States  and  Canada  partners  In  such  a  con- 
test does  not  reqtilre  alliances,  agreements,  or  written  understand- 
ing. No  words  are  necessary.  Words  between  friends  are  some- 
times superfluous.  It  is  remarkable  how  significant  a  silence 
reached  through  understanding  may  be.  There  is  still  much  that 
can  be  done  to  Increase  the  slgnlflcance  of  two  happy  peoples 
living  side  by  side  without  distrust  of  one  another.  There  will 
always  be  some  differences.    The  American  Union  has  not  overcome 
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the  rivalries  Incident  to  State  lines.  Our  dual  citizenship  has 
always  shown  us  that  we  h;ive  at  least  two  loyalties  which  we 
must  respect  during  our  llfetune.  E^•en  a  dead  citizen  when  he 
meet*  his  obllgancns  must  discover,  or  at  least  his  heirs  will  dis- 
cover. Uiat  his  property  has  to  respect  many  loyalties  alter  he  haa 

'"canada  too.  presents  a  fedemted  form  of  ffovernment.  and  the 
Canadian' citizen  has  a  provincial,  a  dominion,  and  an  Impertal 
lotHliv  ThUB  the  Canadian-American  ffoveinmental  scheme  has 
in  It. self  an  answer  to  the  single-willed  state,  with  a  single  loyalty 
demanded  of  a  person  In  that  state. 

I   have   lust  taken   throui^h   the  ConRTess  of  the  United  States, 
after  3  years'  study  and  consultation  with  the  experts  from  six  or 
aeven  departments  of  our  Government,  an  extremely  sl;;niftcant  de- 
fensive measure.     The  bill  was  called  the  strategic  materials  bill. 
Some  a.'pects  of  this  meiisure  may  be  a&-^umed  by  the  thouRhtless 
to  repiesnnt  an  American  tendency  toward  nationalism  because  the 
bill';  aim  Is  to  provide  stock  piles  of  esientlal.  critical,  and  strategic 
materu'.ls  In  amlclpat.on  of  an  emergency,  and  to  develop,  where 
pos.^lble.   within   the   sphere  of   American   activity   those   materials 
which  we  lack  today  but  which  we  believe  we  may  have  In  abund- 
ance when  once  thev  are  developed.     The  point  which   I  wish  to 
make   in  repard  to  the  discussion  and  the  consideration  given  to 
certain  materials  in  this  discussion  is  that  there  was  always  a  ques- 
tion mark  about  whether  a  material  which  Canada  had  but  which 
we  do  not  have  could  ever  be  considered  as  really  strategic  in  the 
cense  that  we  should  provide  a  stock  pile  of  such  material.     Let  us 
take  ni-kel    for  example.     Nickel,  of  course.  Is  essential,  is  critical, 
is    s-rate-lc    from    every   standpoint    to    the    United    States.     But, 
pointed    out    person    after   person,    our   chief    source    of   supply    is 
Canada    which  to  all  Inten's  and  purposes.  Is  a  supply  Just  as  sure 
as  If  we  were  producing  It  In  our  own  borders.     The  point  there  I 
wish  to  make  is  simply  this:  That  the  vsychologlcal  aspects  of  these 
preat  questions  were  quite  as  important  as  the  material  ones.     In 
the  minds  of  men  dealing  even  with  a  subject  as  narrow  as  this 
one   Canada  comrlerr.ents  the  United  States  In  times  of  emergency. 
Here    consclcuslv  or  unconsclr usly.  this  complementing  finds  a 
pUce  in  our  defense  plans.    Whether  Canada  likes  It  or  not  l.s  not 
the   qu"i.tlon.    but    America"?    defense    In    the    Pacific    inc'.udes    of 
necefsity  the  defense  of  the  Canadian  coast  line.     In  the  Atlantic, 
corscliusly   or   uncrnsciouslv   again,   our  whole   sense   of   secu-lty 
rests  upon  the  deduction   that  the  control  of  the   Atlantic   l:^  in 
friendly  hands      Or  to  put  It  more  bluntly,  the  British  Imperial 
nere>flty    of    keepmt;    cpen    the    lines    between    Canada    iind    the 
motherland    and    the    fact    that    these    lines    are    preserved    and 
protected  by  friends  leaves  America's  Atlantic  defense  lines  In  at 
loaat     a     psycholeigical     manner    satisfactory.      Thus,     Canada     is 
much  a  part  of  cur  scheme  and  a  satisfactory  part.  too. 

This  wculd  not  h?  a  Cunadian-Amf^rican  meeting  if  somethins; 
were  not  said  about  the  unprotected  boundary  line.  I  trust  I 
shall  not  ruin  a  hundred  years  of  oratory  by  saying  thiat^  line  is 
protected  by  the  best  defense  known  to  nations,  a  defense  of 
understanding  and  trust.  But  It  Is  protected,  tejo.  actually  be- 
cause of  Its  compK-mentary  nature.  I  sponsored  the  Army  Qlr- 
base  bill  in  the  Senate.  I  had  to  ?mlle  when  I  ref-eived  letters 
from  seme  Americans  telling  me  that  my  provision  f ( r  a  base  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  was  a  direct  thrust 
against  Canada  and  an  Insult  to  our  100-year  monument  of  an 
unprotected  border.  The  thoughtlessness  of  such  crltlci.sm  was 
apparent  when  we  realized  that  never  once  did  anyone  criticize 
the  base  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  has 
already  been  established  In  Washington  State  right  close  to  the 
Canadian  border  without  a  word  of  crltlcl.>?m.  In  air  warfare  a 
base  500  miles  from  the  border  may  be  used  as  a  border  fortifica- 
tton.  Canada  today  and  Canada's  friends  In  the  United  Slates 
understand   what    is   being  done   and   have   no   fears. 

Out  In  my  State.  Utah,  political  orators  protest  hotly,  during 
a  campaign  especially,  the  importation  of  any  Canadian  products 
whether  on  the  hoof  or  in  a  can,  which  may  come  over  the  bor- 
der as  a  result  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement.  But  since  the 
1880's  persons  from  my  State  have  gone  into  Canada's  western 
Provinces,  taken  up.  as  pioneers,  land,  raised  there  their  fami- 
lies, coming  and  going  as*  they  saw  fit,  and  until  the  passage  of 
Americas  strict  Immigration  laws  considered  themselves  both 
Americans  and  Canadians,  and  as  our  records  of  Immigration 
cases  show,  were  actually  surprised  when  they  were  told  that 
persons  born  In  Alberta  were  not  American  citizens.  There  was 
no  disloyalty  to  Canada  or  to  America,  so  completely  alike  were 
the  institutions  of  each.  When  the  war  came  there  were  no 
slackers  and  no  advantage  takers  as  a  result  of  these  conditions. 
F^w  recognized  the  situation  as  being  complicated.  That  Is  as 
fine  a  monument  to  Canadian-American  friendship  as  our  unfor- 
tified border.  And  these  citizens— I  know  them  so  well  because 
many  of  them  have  been  my  relatives,  and  others  I  have  taught 
In  school — have  a  lovalty  which  respects  the  dual  or  multiple 
obllgntloas.  But  greater  still  than  this,  whether  they  be  Ameri- 
cans, Canadians,  or  as  a  result  of  complications  neither,  or  state- 
leas,  the  two  Governments  concerned  react  and  act  on  the  basis 
ot  a  human  right  rather  than  a  political  one.  and  much  worry 
is  thereby  relieved.  Is  the  honor,  the  dignity,  the  majesty,  or 
the  sovereignty  of  America  or  Canada  thereby  impaired?  Of 
course  not;  It  would  be  utterly  stupid  to  have  such  a  thought. 
If  then  these  two  gieat  nations  can  afford  to  put  human  values 
above  the  assumed  dignities  which  belong  to  great  national 
entities,  why  sliould  not  other  States  do  so? 


Having  emphasized  the  actual  existence  of  a  multiplicity  of  loyal- 
ties without  destroying  In  any  way  the  dignities  and  the  rights  of 
a  slnele  one  of  those  entitles  which  demand  those  loyalties,  why 
cannot  Canada  bend  a  little  and  become  a  wholehearted  participant 
in  one  of  the  greatest  friendly  developments  between  nations  that 
our  world  has  ever  seen? 

For  a  hundred  years  that  which  Is  spoken  of  as  our  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  been  In  a  process  of  evolution.  During  the  World  War. 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  when  our  President  sug- 
gested the  extension  of  the  theory  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  include 
the  whole  world  the  British  Empire  applauded  to  the  last  man. 
Later  when  this  same  President.  President  Wilson.  WTote  the  doc- 
trine into  the  peace  treaties  as  a  regional  understanding,  which  the 
whole  world  respected  as  applying  to  the  Americas.  It  was  accepted 
in  the  treaties.  Now.  by  peaceful  process  of  multilateral  agreement, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  ceased  to  be  unilateral  and  has  become 
multilateral  in  practically  all  of  its  aspects.  Canada  holds  aloof. 
Why  should  not  Canada  become  a  party  to  our  Pan-American  trea- 
ties'' Canada,  of  course,  accepts  the  friendship  and  security  of 
these  treaties  and  benefits  Indirectly  from  deliberations  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.    Why  does  she  not  occupy  the  chair  that  Is 

reserved  for  her?  ,  ,  , 

Please  do  not  answer  that  question  by  asking  me  one.  I  know  in 
advance  what  it  will  be,  and  I  have  no  answer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1939 


NEWSPAPER     COMMENT     IN     REFERENCE     TO     SERVICE     OP 

DR.  ABEOTT 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  19  Dr.  Grace 
Abbott  died  in  Chicago.  She  was  one  of  this  country's  ablest 
women  and  one  of  the  finest  women  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  know.  She  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career. 
For  14  years  she  was  Chief  of  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  under  date  of  June  21.  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  the  same  date,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  all  having  reference  to  Dr.  Abbott's  great  service 
to  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  editorials  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  21,  1939] 
Dr.  Grace  Abbott.  Child  Labor's  Foe — Chief  of  the  United  States 

Childrfj*'s  Bureau  for  14  Years  Until  1934 — Dies  at  Age  of  60 — 

Recently  a  Professor — Taught  in  Chicago  University's  Soclal 

Service  School — Was  Honored  by  Presidents 

Chicago.  June  19. — Dr.  Grace  Abbott,  member  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  faculty  and  chief  from  1921  to  1934  of  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau,  died  tonight  In  the  Albert  Merritt  Billings  Hos- 
pital at  the  age  of  60.  She  had  been  suffering  from  anemia  for 
some  time. 

rAMILT'S   NAME   FAMOUS 

The  Abbott  name  Is  famous  in  modern  social-service  work.  Grace 
Abbott  was  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  through  four  Presidential 
administrations  before  she  resigned  to  become  professor  of  public 
welfare  administration  in  the  School  of  Social  Service  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  There  she  Joined  her  sister,  Edith  Abbott,  who  was 
dean  of  the  school. 

Chosen  in  a  national  poll  conducted  by  a  magazine  in  1931  as 
one  of  America's  12  most  distinguished  women,  Grace  Abbott 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  women  In  active  public  service. 
She  had  served  on  many  governmental  conm:ussions  and  commit- 
tees and  was  a  pioneer  leader  In  the  fight  for  a  child  labor  amend- 
ment and  for  social-security  legislation.  Her  struggles  against 
infant  and  maternal  mortality,  child  labor,  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency are  Internationally  known. 

Born  on  November  17.  1878,  In  Grand  Lsland.  Nebr.,  the  daughter 
of  Othman  A.  and  Elizabeth  M.  Griffith  Abbott,  she  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Grand  Island  College  In  1898.  After  teach- 
ing for  3  years  she  studied  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  In 
1902-3  and  thereafter  taught  until  1907. 

In  that  year  she  became  director  of  the  Immigrants  Protective 
League  of  Chicago.  In  which  position  she  served  until  1917.  Mean- 
While,  in  1909,  she  obtained  a  master's  degree  in  political  science 
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at  the  UnlverFlty  of  Chicago.  In  the  period  of  1908-15.  she  was 
a  resident  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  where  she  was  associated  with 
Jane  Addams  In  many  of  Miss  Addams"  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
tinderprivlleged.  Later  she  became  a  trustee  of  Hull  House  and 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy,  the  forerunner  of  the  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

APPOINTMENT    FROM    WILSON 

In  1917  Miss  Abbott  went  to  Washington,  on  an  appointment  by 
President  Wilson,  to  administer  the  child-labor  law.  of  which  she 
had  been  one  of  the  leading  proponents.  When  this  law  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  and  her  position  as  director  of  the  Child 
Labor  Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  abolished,  she  remained  In 
Washington  as  secretary  of  the  Child  Welfare  Conference,  conduct- 
ing a  children's  year  campaign. 

During  1918  Miss  Abbott  also  served  as  adviser  to  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board.  In  192a-21  she  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
nois Immigrants  Commission.  In  the  latter  year  President  Hard- 
ing appointed  her  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  a  position  she 
retained  until  her  decision  to  return  to  academic  work  In  1934. 

Miss  Abbott  had  held  many  Important  positions  in  social -service 
groups.  She  was  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  1924:  since  1923  had  been  a  member  for  the  United  States 
of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Women 
and  Children;  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Social  Work,  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Labor  Conference  at  Geneva  In  1934  and  1935.  and 
head  of  the  United  States  delegation  In  1938. 

DELEGATE  TO  MEXICO  CONFERENCE 

She  was  chief  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Child  Welfare  Congress  in  Mexico  City  In  October  1935.  A 
memt)er  of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security,  Miss  Abbott  had  a  substantial  part  In  drafting  the  com- 
mittee's report,  made  to  President  Roosevelt  In  January  1935. 

She  was  managing  editor  of  the  Social  Service  Review.  Dispatches 
from  Geneva  on  June  3,  1939,  reported  that  she  was  under  consid- 
eration for  the  post  of  chief  of  the  New  League  of  Nations  organiza- 
tion that  was  expected  to  result  from  the  merger  of  the  health, 
opium,  and  social-service  sections. 

Her  published  work  Includes  the  editorship  of  bulletins  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  on  Infant  and  child  care  ahd  training,  familiar 
to  millions  of  American  mothers,  and  many  articles  on  child  wel- 
fare, labor  legislation,  social  security,  and  other  subjects  In  which 
she  was  an  authority. 

In  December  1938.  Miss  Abbott  published  a  two-volume  study, 
the  Child  and  the  State,  which  has  been  recognized  as  the  au- 
thoritative work  in  the  field.  Other  books  by  her  include  the 
Immigrant  and  the  Community  and  the  Immigrant  in  Mas- 
•Of*  till  setts 

Miss  Abbott  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  In  1931.  Parents  Magazine  awarded  her  a  gold 
medal  In  1935  for  "outstanding  service  to  children."  She  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Grand  Island  College,  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire,  and  Wilson  College. 

Abbott     Rites     Today— Quaker     SER\ncES     in     Chicago — Frances 

Perkins  Pays  Tribute 

Chicago,  June  20. — Funeral  services  for  Miss  Grace  Abbott  will  be 
held  at  10  a.  m.  tomorrow  in  her  home  here.  A  Quaker  service  will 
be  read  by  Prof.  Warder  C.  AUee.  The  body  will  be  cremated 
and  the  ashes  sent  to  Miss  Abbott's  birthplace  in  Grand  Island, 
Nebr. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Prances  E.  Perkins,  who  Is  here  for  the 
funeral,  paid  this  tribute  to  her  friend  and  associate: 

"Dr  Abbott  was  one  of  the  stays  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
When  I  came  Into  the  Department  I  found  her  not  only  the  com- 
petent head  of  the  Children's  Bureau  but  an  Invariable  authority 
on  the  whole  Department  of  Labor.  She  had  given  long  and  prac- 
tical thought  to  Its  problems,  and  her  advice  was  so  sound  that 
I  recognized  her  more  often  than  anyone  else.  Dr.  Abbott  was 
greatly  loved  and  greatly  admired  and  deeply  respected  as  well 
for  her  knowledge.  Integrity,  and  her  willingness  to  give  herself 
to  good  causes."  

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  21,  1939] 
Grace  Abbott 

Grace  Abbott  combined  the  attributes  of  warm  sympathy,  care- 
ful scholarship,  and  unusual  administrative  abiUty.  Nine  years 
ago,  when  she  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  a 
writer  In  the  Times  called  her  the  mother  of  43.000,000  children. 
She  was  Indeed  a  mother  who  sincerely  loved  aU  these  adopted 
young  people,  without  regard  to  race  or  creed.  Her  Interest  In 
the  less  fortunate  began  early  In  her  career.  It  was  undoubtedly 
strengthened  by  her  association  with  Jane  Addams  at  Hull  House. 
For  17  years  she  worked  directly  for  the  children  of  the  Nation, 
13  years  of  which  she  spent  as  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 
When  she  left  that  post  In  1934  to  go  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago President  Roosevelt  declared  that  she  had  "rendered  services 
of  Inestimable  value  to  the  children  and  mothers  and  fathers  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  to  Federal  and  State  Governments." 

The  words  can  be  repeated  now,  though  she  will  not  hear  them. 
She  belonged  to  that  growing  company  of  women  in  public  life  or 
in  prominent  executive  positions  who  have  nobly  translated  into 
action  the  best  of  the  qualities  that  we  like  to  call  feminine.    An 


Informed  sympathy,  a  courage  that  could  not  be  broken,  a  deter- 
mination that  could  meet  effectively  some  of  the  dreadful  neyr 
situations  brought  about  by  the  depression — these  Grace  Abbott 
had.  Her  death  at  the  age  of  60  Is  tragically  premature.  We 
needed  her.  

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  21,  19391 
Grace  Abbott 
The  death  of  Grace  Abbott,  professor  of  public  welfare  adminis- 
tration   at    the   University   of    Chicago   and   former   head    of    the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau,  brings  to  an   untimely   close   a 
distinguished  career  of  public  service. 

Few  men  and  women  possess  the  qualities  that  enable  them  to 
function  both  as  effective  crusaders  for  social  betterment  and  as 
capable  admlnlsUators.  Miss  Abbott  was  one  of  the  rare  Indi- 
viduals who  could  do  both.  Her  zeal  as  a  reformer  was  tempered  by 
the  restraint  that  comes  from  having  a  trained  mind  and  a  dis- 
ciplined Imagination. 

As  Director  of  the  Children's  Bureau  during  the  formative  yean 
from  1921  to  1934.  Miss  Abbott's  name  became  known  to  literally 
millions  of  households  interested  In  the  problems  of  child  welfare. 
Her  efforts  were  directed  constantly  toward  Improving  and  expand- 
ing the  statistical  and  informational  services  of  the  organization 
and  establishing  closer  contact  with  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. While  engaged  in  this  exacting  work  she  served  as  a 
member  of  numerous  private  committees  and  governmental  bodies 
at  home  and  on  various  occasions  represented  this  country  at  inter- 
national conferences  dealing  with  the  problems  of  women  and 
children. 

Miss  Abbott's  competence  as  a  bureau  head  and  her  broad  vision 
of  the  developmental  task  that  awaited  her  as  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  were  due  to  some  extent  to  her  varied  experiences 
as  a  social  worker  and  her  expert  knowledge  of  governmental  or- 
ganization and  administration.  Before  entering  the  Federal  service, 
for  Instance,  she  had  been  director  of  the  Immigrants'  Protective 
League  of  Chicago  and  executive  secretary  of  the  State  immigration 
commissions  of  Massachusetts  and  Illinois.  In  this  capacity  she 
became  especially  interested  In  the  children  of  immigrants  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  adjusting  them  to  an  alien  environment. 

When  Miss  Abbott  retired  voluntarily  from  the  public  service  5 
years  ago.  It  was  to  take  up  another  kind  of  work  for  which  she  was 
ideally  fitted — that  of  training  others  to  enter  a  field  in  which  she 
had  labored  with  such  conspicuous  success.  After  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  the  University  of  Chicago,  she  continued  to  serve  the 
public  as  teacher,  editor  of  the  Social  Service  Review,  and  author  of 
a  recently  published  authoritative  study.  The  Child  and  the  State. 

Her  death  deprives  the  country  of  an  outstanding  citizen,  hon- 
ored for  what  she  has  achieved  and  doubly  regretted  because  she 
was  not  given  time  to  make  the  fuUer  contribution  of  which  she 
was  capable. 

Tributes  to  the  Late  Dr.  Grace  Abbott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  22.  1939 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     WASHINGTON     DALLY     NEWS     AND 
STATEMENT  BY  MISS  KATHARINE  F.   LENROOT 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  had  risen  a  moment  ago 
to  pay  a  like  tribute  to  that  paid  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  La  Follette]  to  this  remarkable  and  great 
woman,  Dr,  Grace  Abbott.  I  shall  at  a  later  date  take  the 
opportunity,  as  some  length,  to  pay  what  I  believe  is  a 
tribute  that  ought  to  be  paid  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  this  outstanding  woman  in  our  American  life.  I 
simply  wanted  to  add  to  the  tributes  paid  to  her,  which  have 
already  been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  News  and  a  statement  by 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  who  is  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  and  statement  may  be 
published  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June  21.  1939] 

GRA^E  ABBOTT 

Death  has  cut  short  the  brilliantly  useful  career  of  Miss  Grace 
Abbott.     To  call  her  one  of  America's  greatest  women  is  an  Inade- 
quate tribute  to  the  effectlven«;ss,  vision,  and  courage  with  which 
i   she  served  the  mothers  and  children  of  this  coimtry. 
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For  14  years  under  four  Presidential  admlnLsta^tlons,  she  was 
chief  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau.  It  Is  literally  true 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  owe  their  lives  to  her  fight 
»«alnst  infant  and  maternal  mortality.  That  and  her  struggles 
to  curb  chUd  labor  and  Juvenile  delinquency  made  her  Interna- 
tionally-famous. She  dared  President  Hoovers  displeasure  when 
she  battled  to  preserve  the  Independent  Children's  Bureau,  and 
thus  probably  sacrlflcfd  an  opportunity  to  become  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  first  woman  Cabinet  member.  Since  her  resignation. 
In  1934  she  has  been  professor  of  Public  Welfare  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  managing  editor  of  the  Social  Service 
Review  and  author  of  such  Invaluable  books  as  the  recently  pub- 
lished. The  Child  and  the  State. 

Miss  Abbott  earned  the  right  to  an  unusual  memorial.  The  one 
most  fitting— the  one  she  would  most  have  desired— would  be 
ratification  of  the  child  labor  amendment.  She  was  a  leader  of 
that  cause  for  many  years,  she  lived  to  see  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  declare  that  the  amendment  is  still  vital,  and  she  died 
in  the  hope  that  a  few  more  States  would  soon  ratify  It  and  so 
make  It  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

BTATCMEKT     BT     KATHARINE     F.     LENHOOT.     CHIEF,     CHIU)RENS     BUREAU, 
UNITED    STArrS    DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

With  the  passing  of  Grace  Abbott,  the  ChUdrcns  Bureau  has  lost 
a  beloved  chief,  the  United  States  has  lost  a  great  public  servant, 
and  American  childhood  has  lost  Its  most  fearless  and  devoted 
champion.  Personally,  I  cannot  measure  the  debt  I  owe  to  Grace 
Abbott,  who.  vfclth  Julia  Lathrop.  the  Bureaus  first  chief.  Is  respon- 
sible for  all  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can childhood.  Although  Miss  Abbott  resigned  in  1934  after  13 
y«rs  as  head  of  the  Bureau,  we  still  considered  her  our  chief  and 
locked  to  her  vision  and  courage  for  advice  and  leadership  in  de- 
veloping phases  of  the  Bureau's  work.  Miss  Abbott,  too.  still  con- 
sidered herself  a  member  of  the  Bureau,  saying,  "We  must  do  this." 
in  discussing  plans. 

Joining  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  in  1917  as  Director  of  the  Child 
Labor  Division,  in  charge  of  administration  of  the  first  Federal 
chlld-lalx)r  law.  Miss  Abbott  returned  to  the  Bureau  in  1921  as  the 
successor  to  Miss  Julia  Lathrop.  Miss  Abbott's  appointment  aa 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  was  followed  almost  Immediately  by 
passage  of  the  Federal  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act,  which,  like  the 
child-labor  law.  broke  new  ground.  Her  administration  of  these 
two  pioneer  measures  demonstrated  the  pa<:sibili:ics  of  vital,  flexi- 
ble, and  constructive  Federal  and  State  cooperation  in  the  admin- 
istration of  child-welfare  programs. 

Miss  Abbott  served  under  five  Presidents  and  her  conduct  of 
general  research,  educational,  and  advisory  work  of  the  Bureau 
revealed  a  fearless  ability  to  see  in  the  facts  of  today  the  needs  of 
tomorrow  and  to  anticipate  those  needs  by  farsighted  action.  With 
rare  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ments m  national  life.  Miss  Abbott  saw  the  needs  of  children 
always  In  their  relation  to  general  social  needs,  but  was  unfailing 
m  her  insistence  that  the  needs  of  children  are  paramount.  Thus, 
during  the  depression  years.  Miss  Abbott  worked  tirelessly  to  focus 
national  attention  on  problems  of  malnutrition,  child  labor,  tran- 
sient vouth,  and  family  relief,  and  many  of  the  measures  taken  to 
deal  with  these  problems  owe  much  to  her  vision  and  courageous 
leadership. 

"You  can't  feed  children  sklmnoed  milk  this  year  and  make  up 
by  feeding  them  cream  next  year,"  Miss  Abbott  used  to  say. 
•  What  they  didn't  get  this  year,  you  can  never  make  up  to  them." 
And  again,  "The  only  time  to  save  the  babies  who  are  going  to  die 
this  year  is  this  year" 

When  Miss  Abbott  was  chosen  In  1931  as  one  of  America's  12 
greatest  women,  the  biographer  who  summed  up  her  career  said, 
"If  I  wanted  to  he  reallv  sure  of  what  fine  benevolent  things  the 
world  will  do  in  the  next  20  years.  I  shovUd  try  to  find  out  what 
Grace  Abbott  wants,  for  her  dreams  are  the  kind  that  come  true." 
Miss  AbtxJtt  often  expressed  the  expectation  that  a  reasonably 
high  minimum  of  opportunity  will  be  made  poesible  for  American 
children.  "That  means,"  she  said,  "pleasant  homes,  good  food, 
affectionate  care,  as  well  as  good  schools.  It  means  that  while 
parents  should  be  able  to  provide  the  necessities  during  normal 
times,  under  abnormal  conditions  the  State — and  If  necessary  to 
equalize  the  burdens  which  abnormal  conditions  bring,  the  Na- 
tion— will  cooperate  In  Insuring  this  reasonable  minimum  for 
American  children." 

All  those  of  US  who  had  the  privilege  of  association  with  Grace 
Abbott,  of  working  under  her  leadership,  and  of  sharing  her  vision 
of  a  better  world  for  children  will  feel  it  our  duty  to  carry  on 
her  untiring  effort  to  make  this  vision  a  reality. 

All  that  I  personally  have  been  privileged  to  do  I  owe  to  those 
two  great  women,  Julia  Lathrop  and  Grace  Abbott,  who.  while 
^^hief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  laid  so  firmly  the  foundations  of 
IW  work  and  charted  so  clearly  the  path  which  It  should  follow. 
There  is  scarcely  a  home  in  which  children  dwell  that  has  not 
been  benefited  by  the  activities  they  set  In  motion. 


Credit  and  Currency  Management  and  Price  Level 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHESTER  C.  DAVIS.  DECEMBER  15.  1938 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Chester  C.  Davis,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  on  the  subject  of  Credit  and  Cur- 
rency Management  and  Price  Level.  I  think  it  is  very  per- 
tinent to  the  discussion  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Time  on  this  crowded  program  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  this 
question  adequately.  Yotir  patience,  which  is  remarkable,  would 
be  tried  beyond  endurance  if  I  attempted  to  do  so.  I  recognize  that 
I  shall  have  to  strip  my  talk  down  to  a  few  bare  essentials,  and 
sincerely  beg  your  forgiveness  for  keeping  you  at  all. 

First.  I  hope  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  we  do  not  have  a 
central  monetary  authority,  or  even  a  central  banking  authority.  In 
the  United  States.  In  this  connection  we  ought  to  consider  in  the 
light  of  experience  at  home  and  abroad  what  a  central  monetary 
authority  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do,  to  Influence  and  control 
price  levels  through  monetary  action. 

Secondly,  I  want  briefly  and  frankly  to  discuss  currency  devalua- 
tion— changing  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar — as  a  lever  to  control 
prices.  The  most  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  thinking  that  question  through  for  yourselves  to  a  definite 
conclusion. 

Finally,  I  want  you  to  consider  with  me  whether  the  goal  of  our 
national  endeavor  should  be  merely  to  establish  and  maintain  a  cer- 
tain price  level,  or  whether  we  should  not  fix  our  sights  on  some- 
thing of  perhaps  even  greater  Importance — our  national  Income, 
our  emplovment,  and  our  standard  of  living. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  not 
the  powerful  monetary  authority  many  of  you  believe  it  to  l)e.  I 
want  to  help  you  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  even  though  some 
cherished  illusions  may  fall  and  halos  vanish  in  the  process. 

In  the  field  of  money  and  credit  the  spending  policies  of  the 
Government,  its  taxation  policies.  Its  deficit  financing— all  are 
powerful  factors,  and  they  are  In  the  hands  of  Congress,  not  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  nor  could  they  be  delegated  to  any  other  monetary 
authority  Congress  might  set  up. 

The  gold  stabilization  fund  and  international  exchange  trans- 
actions constitu  e  a  powerful  monetary  force,  and  they  are  oper- 
ated by  the  Treasury,  not  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  It  is  left  with 
the  Treasury  to  determine  the  nature  of  our  gold  operations.  Gold 
Inflow  from  abroad  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  quantities 
that  stagger  the  imagination.  During  the  past  4  months  alone  this 
country's  net  receipts  of  gold  have  amounted  to  $1,250,000,000. 
They  are  handled  In  such  a  way  that  their  dollar  equivalent  is 
added  to  the  excess  reserves  of  the  banks.  And.  while  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  involved  In  the  operation,  it  has  no  more  control  over 
the  policy  than  does  the  board  of  directors  of  your  own  American 
Farm  Bureau. 

In  the  banking  field.  Federal  responsltallity  Is  split  up  Into  sev- 
eral segments,  of  which  the  Federal  Reserve  has  only  one.  It 
plays.  In  fact,  a  relatively  minor  role  in  banking  supervision,  even 
though  its  powers  to  Influence  general  credit  conditions  are  con- 
siderable. 

Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean  by  a  split-up  In  Federal  respon- 
sibility. On  a  recent  date  there  were  15.964  banks  in  the  banking 
structure.  Of  these,  only  6.341  are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Of  the  members.  5.239  are  national  banks  which 
are  primarily  responsible  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who 
examines  and  supervises  them.  The  rest  of  the  members  are  1.102 
State  banks  who  choose  to  belong,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem shares  the  responsibility  of  examining  and  supervising  them 
with  the  banking  authorities  of  48  States.  Of  the  nonmember 
State  banks,  numbering  8.280.  7.356  are  Insxired  In  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  which  shares  the  responsibility  of 
supervision  with  the  48  State  authorities.  The  remaining  924  are 
not  insured.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  member  banks  with 
the  number  of  nonmember  banks,  however,  is  misleading,  since 
member  banks  represent  about  83  percent  of  the  country's  banking 
resources. 
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Perhaps  much  that  Is  worth  while  might  be  acccanpUshed  by 
governmental  authorities  through  supervision  and  through  direct 
Influence  on  the  banks.  In  other  countries  this  method  is  often 
quite  effective. 

I  mention  these  things  so  that  you  may  see  the  plctxire  as  It  Is, 
not  as  many  people  think  It  Is.  Now  that  I  have  at  least  tried  to 
clear  away  some  of  the  underbrush.  I  am  willing  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  first  question.  If  Congress  creates  a  central  authority 
with  full  monetary  powers,  can  that  authority,  by  action  in  the 
field  of  money  and  credit  alone,  establish  and  maintain  a  certain 
desired  price  "level,  say  the  price  level  of  1926? 

I  doubt  It.  In  the  first  place.  Congress  could  not  even  If  It 
would  delegate  to  the  authority  any  control  over  taxation  and 
spending,  two  powerful  monetary  factors.  That,  however,  is  aside 
from  the  main  question.  I  would  say  that  such  an  authority, 
using  the  powers  Congress  mlpht  grant  it,  could  Insure  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  money  and  credit  at  low  rates  of  Interest.  The 
existence  of  that  supply  of  cheap  money,  however,  would  not  guar- 
antee the  desired  degree  of  economic  activity,  or  the  desired 
response  in  prices. 

Money,  in  the  modern  sense,  Includes  the  currency  and  coin  we 
use,  and  our  bank  deposits.  These  constitute  our  means  of  pay- 
ment. Currency  is  available  in  whatever  quantities  the  public 
demands.  If  circumstances  created  the  demand,  currency  would 
flew  out  tomorrow  in  almost  unlimited  quantities.  To  illustrate 
that  point,  currency  In  the  amount  of  $9,206,000,000  was  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Re.'.erve  System  In  the  12-months'  period  from  July 
1.   1937,   to  June  30,   1938. 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  mere  Issue  of  currency  has 
any  monetary  effect  on  the  economic  structure.  The  point  Is  not 
whether  the  Government  pays  by  currency  or  otherwise,  but  merely 
how  much  the  Government  spends  and  how  It  raises  It.  If  it  comes 
out  of  taxes.  It  may  or  may  not  diminish  some  other  spending.  If 
it  comes  out  of  savings,  it  may  and  may  not  diminish  other  in- 
vestments. If  It  is  borrowed  from  the  banks,  then  It  adds  to  the 
money  supply  as  well  as  to  the  spending  stream.  If  new  currency  is 
l.ssued  It  flows  right  back  Into  the  banks,  and  only  that  quantity 
remains  in  circulation  that  the  needs  of  business  or  the  whim  of 
hoarders  calls  for.  As  the  currency  Is  deposited  with  the  banks  It 
merely  adds  to  the  excess  reserves  of  the  banks,  which  are  already 
very  large. 

Many  of  you  believe,  with  Senator  Thomas,  that  a  monetary  au- 
thority, by  monetary  action  alone,  could  restore  the  1926  price 
level  and  maintain  it.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record.  'What  was 
the  price  and  monetary  picture  in  1926  compared  with  today? 

In  1926  the  index  of  all  farm  prices  was  145;  that  is.  the  average 
prices  of  farm  products  was  145  percent  of  the  1910-14  level.  The 
Index  of  prices  farmers  paid  was  155.  Farmers,  therefore,  were 
getting  94  percent  of  parity  price  In  1926.  Grain  farmers  were 
getting  85  percent  of  parity. 

In  November  1938.  last  month,  the  Index  of  all  farm  prices  was 
94.  The  index  of  grain  prices  was  60.  The  index  of  prices  farmers 
paid  was  121.  Farmers  were  receiving  78  percent  of  the  parity 
price.      Grain    farmers    were    receiving    50   percent   of    the   parity 

price. 

Now,  let's  turn  the  page  over  and  look  at  the  monetary  picture 
In  1926  compared  with  that  of  last  month. 

The  dally  average  of  money  in  circulation  In  1926  was  $4,645.- 
000  000  The  dally  average  In  November  1938,  was  $6,750,000,000. 
an  increase  of  $2,105,000,000.  or  45'-2  percent,  over  1926.  Of 
course  the  quantity  of  currency  In  circulation  has  nothing  to  do 
with  prosperity  or  prices.  If  it  did.  March  1933  shotild  have 
been  a  period  of  prosperity  and  high  prices,  for  then  the  quantity 
of  currency  In  circulation  reached  an  all-time  high.  That  didn't 
mean  people  were  prosperous:    it  meant  they  were  afraid  of  the 

The  total  of  all  bank  deposits  exclusive  of  Interbank  deposits 
and  United  States  Government  deposits,  which  was  $46,440,000,000 
in  1926,  climbed  to  $51,250,000,000  in  1938,  an  Increase  of  nearly 
$5,000,000,000.  «       ,      ., 

The  monetary  gold  stock  in  1926  was  $4,165,000,000.  In  No- 
vember 1938.  It  was  $14,162,000,000.     The  Increase  was  nearly  250 

percent.  .  ^ 

How  about  the  cost  of  money?  The  Federal  Reserve  discount 
rate  in  1926  was  4  percent.  In  1938  It  was  1  percent  in  the  New 
York  bank:   IVj  percent  In  the  other  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Compare  the  Interest  rates  charged  customers.  In  November 
1926  the  average  rate  charged  In  New  York  City  was  4.79  percent. 
In  November   1938  It  was  2.38  percent. 

The  average  rate  charged  by  banks  in  8  other  northern  and 
eastern  cities  was  5.06  percent  In  November  1926,  and  3.28  per- 
cent m  November  1938.  ^   ,  «, 

In  27  southern  and  western  cities  the  banks  charged  5.61  per- 
cent In  November  1926.  and  4.05  percent  In  November   1938. 

Now  Just  one  more  figure  In  this  monetary  comparison  and 
then  I  want  to  pass  along  to  something  else.  You  all  have  heard 
about  excess  reserves  They  are  the  reserves  which  member  banks 
have  on  deposit  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  In  excess  of  the 
reserves  they  are  required  by  law  to  hold.  These  excess  reserves 
may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  multiple  expansion  of  credit.  In 
1926  there  were,  practically  speaking,  no  excess  reserves  at  all. 
At  the  first  of  tills  month  they  stood  at  over  $3350.000,000. 


■We  stand  today  approximately  at  an  all-time  high  In  the  cmh- 
blned  total  of  money  supply  and  an  all-time  low  in  the  cost  of 
money.  Yet  we  are  about  to  finish  a  year  In  which  the  total  an- 
nual Income  will  reach  approximately  $64,000,000,000  compared  wltH 
$73,000,000,000  m  1926  and  about  $79,000,000,000  In  1929. 

In  other  words,  we  have  fashioned  for  ourselves  the  longest  piece 
of  string  we  ever  had.  The  trouble  Is,  that  while  you  can  cut  a 
string  to  about  any  length  you  wjint,  you  can't  push  it  where  you 
want  It  to  go.  Someone  at  the  other  end  has  to  pull.  We  have 
the  deposits  but  they  refuse  to  work.  The  annual  rate  of  de- 
posit turn-over  which  was  estlraat.ed  at  20  times  In  1926  and  at  26 
times  In  1929  Is  running  at  a  rate  of  about  13  times  this  year. 
People  Just  aren't  using  the  money  they  have  as  actively  as  they 
did  in  those  earlier  years. 

I  really  hesitate  to  turn  now  to  the  second  topic  I  outlined  for 
discussion,  because  complete  consideration  of  that  issue  would 
require  more  time  than  we  could  possibly  command  today. 

Many  of  you  believe  that  we  can  establish  any  desired  level  of 
commodity  prices  by  changing  the  dollar  value  of  gold.  I  de- 
voutly wish  the  solution  of  the  farm  problem  were  as  simple  as 
that,  but  a  fairly  close  study  of  the  question  has  made  a  skeptic 
out  of  me. 

There  Is  no  supreme  court  of  finance  and  economics  before 
whom  this  Issue  can  be  debated,  and  by  whom  It  can  be  decided. 
Personally,  I  think  the  group  in  this  room  is  Just  as  competent 
to  reach  a  sound  conc'.uslon  as  any  In  the  world,  provided  they 
will  question  all  assumptions  and  take  account  of  experience  In 
making  up  their  minds. 

For  the  belief  that  the  level  of  prices  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
at  will  by  changing  the  currency  price  of  gold  does  rest  on  an 
assumption,  and  it  Is  very  important  to  understand  that.  It  is 
the  crux  of  the  entire  matter.  The  assumption  is  that  commodity 
prices  are  In  reality  gold  prices,  not  currency  prices;  that  funda- 
mentally you  sell  your  grain  and  yotir  livestock  and  your  dairy 
products  for  ounces  of  gold — not  for  dollars;  and  that  you  get 
the  same  number  of  ounces  whether  the  price  of  gold  Is  high  or 
low.  If  that  assumption  Is  correct,  then  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  If  you  double  the  number  of  dollars  a  unit  of 
gold  represents,  you  double  the  number  of  dollars  required  tc 
purchase  the  commodity. 

If  the  controlling  and  primary  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  Is  an 
ounce  of  gold,  then  Congress,  by  raising  the  legal  price  of  gold 
from  $20.67  to  $35  an  ounce,  could  raise  the  price  of  the  stat 
from,  say,  $21  to  $35. 

If  the  dominant  price  of  1,000  bricks  is  232  grains  of  gold,  and 
gold  Is  priced  at  $20.67  an  ounce,  the  brick  might  be  said  to  be 
worth  $10.  If  the  assumption  is  correct,  and  if  the  gold  price  of 
brick  Is  the  real  price,  then  when  Congress  and  the  President  said 
that  an  ounce  of  gold  would  represent  $35,  not  $20.67,  the  brick 
should  sell  at  $16.93  per  1,000  Instead  of  $10. 

But  If  after  the  price  of  gold  is  changed  a  similar  stilt  con- 
tinues to  sell  for  $21,  and  the  brick  continues  to  sell  for  $10,  you 
might  begin  to  wonder  whether  after  all  the  basic  assumption  Is 
correct.  Perhaps  the  dominant  price  was  not  the  gold  price,  but 
the  price  In  which  business  Is  done,  that  Is,  the  currency  price. 
I  recommend  that  this  group  study  that  basic  asstmiption  with 
the  greatest  care.  I  suspect  you  will  find  some  Interesting  things 
about  price  behavior,  leading  Into  fields  of  International  exchange, 
trade  balances,  and  others  that  I  simply  cannot  cover  today. 

There  is  another  aspect  which  I  feel  I  must  touch  upon,  and 
that  Is  this  matter  of  average  price  levels.  Averages  are  terribly 
misleading.  Experts  may  tell  you  that  the  average  depth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Is  only  2'^  feet,  but  you  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
places  in  it  to  drown  you  if  you  start  to  wade  it. 

Take  some  comparisons  In  farm  price  movements.,  for  example. 
For  the  month  of  February  1934.  after  devaluation  and  the  Increas- 
ing dollar  price  of  gold  during  the  summer  and  fall,  grains  in  the 
United  States  sold  for  an  average  of  79  percent  of  the  1910-14 
price.  In  Noveml>er  of  1938  grains  averaged  only  60  percent  of  the 
1910-14  price.  Meat  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  commanded  a 
price  In  Febrviary  1934  only  65  percent  of  their  1910-14  average,  and 
by  November  of  this  year  those  prices  had  risen  to  111  percent  of 
the  1910-14  average. 

These  figures  I  have  been  giving  are  Just  samples,  and  they  are 
not  Intended  to  prove  anything  beyond  pointing  up  the  question 
I  have  raised  about  the  assumption  on  which  devaluation  to  achieve 
a  given  price  level  must  rest.  The  thought  I  want  to  leave  with 
you  Is  that  we  must  study  this  and  related  proposals  with  an  open 
and  critical  mind. 

Of  course,  changes  in  the  exchange  relationship  between  curren- 
cies of  different  countries  are  Important,  and  do  affect  prices  of 
commodities  in  International  trade.  But  that  is  something  entirely 
distinct  from  the  devaluation  theory  which  I  have  been  con- 
sidering. 

As  my  concluding  point,  I  want  to  raise  In  your  minds  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  aren't  getting  sidetracked  when  we  concentrate 
our  attention  on  a  certain  average  price  level  and  forget  other  goals 
that  are  perhaps  of  greater  Impxartance  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
Nation. 

What  we  need  In  this  coxintry  is  an  annual  income  comparable 
to    our    man-power    and    our    physical    and   monetary    resources. 
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we  do  not  have  It  today.  The  great  central  qy^«^°^;^^*?^,.^^3T 
lenRC  to  the  Nation.  Is  thin:  How  may  o^r  people  be  emplo>ed  In 
the  increasing  production  of  useful  things  that  will  afford  a  higher 
standard  of  living  to  those  who  work? 

I  believe  and  my  associates  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Svstem  believe,  that  the  Income  and  purchasing 
power  of  a  prosperous  agriculture  are  essential  to  that  goal. 
Wiihtn  the  scope  of  their  powers  they  will  do  their  utmost  to 
help  you  achieve  It. 

But  aside  from  everything  that  can  be  done  directly  to  make 
mgrlculttJre  a  driving  power  and  not  a  brake  in  our  economic 
machine  one  important  principle  must  be  made  to  work  If  we 
are  to  lilt  the  stride  we  are  capable  of.  If  industry  and  labor 
'-will  \c<j1s.  to  full  production  for  Increased  earnings,  then  we  can 
produce  and  enjoy  a  constantly  expanding  national  Income.  In- 
cidentally, that  is  what  agriculture  always  has  done,  and  if  the 
rest  of  the  economy  will  learn  to  practice  It.  the  treatment 
necessary  for  agriculture  will  be  greatly  simplified. 

The  Job  ahead  of  us  is  to  bring  about  such  a  rate  of  production 
that  all  of  our  effective  manpower  may  find  useful  employment. 
W.-  are  not  goln?  to  do  It  unless  and  until  the  employers  of  labor 
look  to  increased  production  rather  than  to  higher  prices  for  profit: 
and  unless  and  until  organized  labor  learns  that  Increased  produc- 
tion Is  the  only  safe  path  to  higher  real  wages. 

Time  and  again  we  have  seen  it  happen  that  manufacturers  and 
other  nonagrlcultural  producers  shove  prices  up  at  the  first  quick- 
ening of  demand. 

We  have  seen  organized  labor  Imitate  them  by  striving  for  the 
highest  attainable  hourly  wage  for  a  minimum  ot  production. 

We  have  seen  these  practices  kill  off  the  goose  which,  alive,  would 
have  laid  gulden  eggs.  We  saw  them  choke  off  the  expected  and 
all-Important  rise  In  building  In  1936  and  1937. 

What  incentive,  what  economic  mainspring,  is  necessary  to  keep 
Industry  running  at  capacity  on  th.ngs  people  need  and  want? 
And  what  will  turn  labor's  eyes  away  from  the  hourly  wage  to  a 
higher  annual  Income  earned  through  steady  employment  and  the 
production  of  more  wealth  to  share? 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  answers.    I  do  say 
'that  every   policy  of  government,   and  of  business,   and  of  labor, 
ought  to  be  tested  by  its  contribution  to  that  principle. 

We  have  the  men.  we  have  the  resources,  we  have  the  money, 
and  we  have  the  human  needs  unfilled  to  Justify  a  rate  of  produc- 
tion and  a  total  national  Income  far  beyond  an>-tlilng  we  ever  have 
dreamed  of.  If  we  dent  learn  how  to  achieve  this  under  our  own 
power,  then  we  are  going  to  be  trying  to  do  It  In  other,  and 
strange,  and  less  pleasant  ways. 

There  is  no  magic  way  to  achieve  these  desired  ends,  neither 
through  monetary  action,  nor  legislative  device,  ncr  by  negative 
Inaction.  Adjustments  will  be  called  for  that  may  be  unwelcome 
and  uncomfortable. 

All  elements — the  manufacturer,  the  laborer,  the  farmer,  the  dis- 
tributor, the  carrier,  the  press,  the  educator — had  better  address 
themselves  to  this  central  problem.  I  hope  our  approach  to  It 
will  be  reasonably  good-humored,  tolerant  of  the  other  fellow's 
problems,  and  courageous — qualities  which  I  like  to  think  of  as 
characteristic  of  the  American  way. 

One  thing  we  can  all  be  perfectly  sure  of:  Sooner  or  later  the 
American  people  are  going  to  lose  patience  with  an  economy  that 
tolerates  unemployment  and  poverty  In  the  midst  of  potential 
abundance. 

Restriction  of  Immigration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  JAMES  L    WILMETH 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
interesting  article  and  forceful  argument  against  the  Wagner- 
Rogers  joint  resolution.  This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Hon. 
James  L.  Wilmeth.  national  secretary  of  the  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics,  'with  national  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  one  of  the  oldest  patriotic  societies  in 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


National  Counch..  Junior  Ordek  UNrrm  Americaw 

Mechanics.  United  States  of  North  Amkeica. 

Philadelphia,  June  14,  1939. 

CANDID  OPINTON 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  Americans  to  give  more  thought  to  our 
Immigration  laws  and  to  a-ssist  and  support  our  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  are  working  diligently  to  stop  the  influx  of  alien 
people  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Unless  we  do  support 
them  and  block  proposed  legislation,  we  shall  continue  to  receive 
more  than  our  share  of  foreigners  who  will  compete  with  Amer- 
ican worklngmen  and  thus  add  to  the  unemployment  and  relief 

situation.  .  ,       __  __- 

The  Wa-'ner-Rogers  resolution  which  proposes  to  receive  20.000 
German  refugee  children  within  the  next  2  years,  has  been  receiv- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Immigration  for  some  time.  This  resolution  would  tear  down 
immigration  bars  and  admit  10.000  children  a  year,  or  20.000  in  all. 
There  were  many  distinguished  persons  who  testified  In  favor 
of  this  resolution.  A  careful  reading  of  the  testimony  shows  that 
suffering  and  sentiment  were  the  mainsprings  of  the  argument 
submitted  to  the  Immigration  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress. 

A  representative  of  the  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  on?  of  the  oldest  patriotic  and  fraternal 
societies  in  the  United  States,  made  an  appearance  as  a  witness 
In  opposition  to  this  resolution  on  April  24.  1939.  and  during  his 
testimony  was  submitted  to  clo=e  cross-questioning  by  members  of 
the  Senate  Immigration  Committee. 

He  opposed  the  resclutlon  as  a  whole  and  submitted  argtiments 
along  the  following  lines,  in  opposition  testimony: 

First,  he  Informed  the  committee  that  there  was  no  need  to 
Increase  the  quotas  in  order  to  admit  10.000  refugee  children,  be- 
cause Germany  had  not  filled  Its  quota  of  immigrants  for  the  year 
1938  by  almost  exactly  10.000.  He  argued  that  to  enlarge  the 
quotas  was  unnecessary  and  would  leave  open  the  unused  quota 
for  grown-ups  who  would  come  here  seeking  Jobs  which  belonged 
to  cur  own  citizens. 

He  argusd  that  our  first  thought  and  concern  should  be  for  the 
Ill-fed,  lll-nGurtshed.  and  underprivileged  children  of  this  country 
to  which  th8  President  of  the  United  States  has  referred  so  often 
recently,  and  with  so  much  force.  He  took  issue  with  some  of 
the  testimony  submitted  by  prominent  people  who  had  stated 
their  willingness  to  adopt  some  of  these  children,  and  stated  that 
such  persons  could  find  helpless,  needy  American  orphan  children 
within  a  few  squares  of  the  doorstep  of  their  own  home  city  or 
the  hotel  where  they  lived,  without  bringing  children  3,000  or  4.000 
miles  for  adoption. 

He  submitted  that  suffering  and  sentiment  which  Is  outlined  in 
the  preamble  of  this  resolution  should  not  be  made  the  criterion 
for  breaking  down  immigration  bars,  or  making  a  way  by  which 
those  children  should  ccme  into  the  United  States  outside  present 
quotas.  If  we  should  admit  German  refugee  children  on  account 
of  suffering,  then  It  naturally  follows  that  we  should  open  our 
doors  for  the  starving  children  of  Spain.  China,  and  Ethiopia, 
and  other  war-torn  countries.  He  stated  that  we  do  not  wish  at  the 
present  time  to  open  our  immigration  doors  to  any  of  these  countries. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  it  does  not  make  good  sense  to  bring 
German  refugee  children  to  ihs  country,  where  there  are  10.- 
QOOOOO  unemployed,  when  the  dictator  and  other  authorities  In 
Germany  brag  and  gloat  ovei  the  statement  that  they  have  no 
unemployment  there. 

We  are  net  responsible  In  America  for  persecution  of  any  racial 
or  religious  minorities  in  Germany  or  elsewht-re.  and  sentiment 
should  not  be  resorted  to  In  o^der  to  bring  this  large  number  of 
children  here  at  a  time  when  so  many  people  are  out  of  work, 
and  so  many  on  relief,  and  such  a  large  number  in  want.  Further, 
It  can  be  reasonably  expected  that  if  this  resolution  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  that  nonquota  relatives  in  large  num- 
bers would  Immediately  file  appllcatlL'n  to  come  to  this  country 
under  existing  non-quota-immigraticn  laws.  In  other  words,  our 
society  feels  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  namely.  Wagner- 
Rogers  German  refugee  children  resolution,  by  the  Congress  would 
be  the  entering  wedge  In  the  tearing  down  of  our  Immigration 
restriction  bars  which  would  admit  many  thousands  of  aliens  who 
would  seek  to  come  Into  this  country  as  relatives  en  a  nonquota 
basis. 

The  adoption  of  needy,  hungry,  ill-fed.  and  Ill-clothed  American 
children  should  receive  our  first  attention  before  we  attempt 
to  remove  immigration  restrictions  and  admit  children  from 
across  the  sea  from  any  country.  Let  us  remember  the  Bible  In- 
junction that  "The  man  who  does  not  provide  for  his  own  is 
worse  than  an  Infidel."  Let  us  apply  these  words  of  Holy  Writ  to 
our  own  people  In  this  country,  and  let  those  who  appear  to  be 
so  anxlovis  to  adopt  some  of  these  refugee  children  be  guided  ac- 
cordingly. 

Again,  America  should  oppose  this  resolution  on  the  ground 
that  we  cannot  afford.  In  Justice  to  our  own  people,  to  take  care 
of  suffering  persecuted  peoples  from  one  country  of  the  earth 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  countries  where  children  are  In  dis- 
tress. The  paramount  reason  for  our  being  opposed  to  it  Is  that  we 
have  crowded  orphanages  In  this  country  with  children  whose 
parents  are  both  dead,  or  where  the  breadwinner  has  passed  on 
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and  the  mother  Is  unable  to  take  care  of  them.  This  Is  the  only 
home  they  can  find.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  little  children  In  the  poorer  sections  of  our  cities  whose 
parents  are  on  relief  and  who  are  barely  eking  out  an  existence, 
living  in  poverty,  suffering,  and  want.  The  needs  of  the  forgotten, 
uncared  lor.  homeless  orphans  of  America  command  our  first  at- 
tention. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  L.  Wilmeth. 

National  Secretary. 


Adherence  to  Policies  of  Roosevelt  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1939 


RESOLUTION       OF       PENNSYLVANIA       DEMOCRATIC       STATE 

COMMITTEE 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  at  a  meeting  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
on  June  21.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  preservation  of  democracy  depends  upon  the  Just  advance- 
ment of  the  common  welfare  and  the  Jealous  protection  of  indi- 
vidual   liberties. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  taken  wholesome  steps 
to  revive  the  faith  ot  the  people  In  the  strength  and  validity  of 
popular  government.  Assuming  office  at  a  time  of  general  pessi- 
mism and  acute  industrial  distress,  the  administration  has  moved 
In  swift  and  sure  fashion  to  restore  confidence  and  to  improve  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  millions  of  worthy  citizens. 
Peace  has  been  preserved  in  a  troubled  world  and  economic  chaos 
has  given  way  to  order  and  progress 

The  accomplishments  of  the  administration  constitute  the 
finest  record  of  constructive  achievement  in  modern  history. 

Bank  depositors  are  now  Insured  against  loss  and  the  banking 
structure   has   been   stabilized. 

The  horizon  of  hope  has  been  opened  up  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  aged  citizens  who  must  face  the  twUight  of  existence 
without  financial  independence. 

The  farmer  has  been  given  substantial  Federal  assistance  to 
meet  the  twin  handicaps  of  depressed  prices  and  glutted  markets. 

The  laboring  man,  through  progressive  legislation,  has  had  his 
lot  made  more  secure. 

Food,  shelter,  and  clothing  have  been  provided  for  the  needy 
and  unemployed. 

The  swindling  of  honest  Investors  has  been  curbed  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

Business  has  been  stimulated  by  generous  loans  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

The  building  of  decent  housing  has  been  encouraged  and  the 
Nation's  physical  plant  expanded  by  the  construction  of  good 
schools,  public  highways,  public  buildings,  and  other  needed  im- 
provements. 

The  depletion  of  natural  resources  has  been  halted  and  replaced 
by  wise  policies  of  conservation. 

These  necessary  reforms,  approved  by  the  great  mass  of  the  elec- 
torate, have  been  accomplished  within  the  framework  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  without  Impairment  to  the  fundamental 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Democratic  State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania, 
That  a  departure  from  the  fundamental  policies  of  the  Roosevelt 
pdmlnlstratlon  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  Democratic  Party  and 
a  calamity  for  the  Nation:  Therefore  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
the  Vice  Presidency  in  1940  should  pledge  themselves  to  a  sincere 
and  wholehearted  furtherance  of  the  Roosevelt  policies  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  and  extending  the  magnificent  social  gains 
which  have  been  won  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  the  present 
Chief  Executive,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
LXXXIV— App 176 


Japan  and  Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  22,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  today's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Japan  and  Neutrality." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  Post) 

JAPAN    and    NEUTRALITT 

The  United  States  Government  Is  directing  to  Japan,  thus  far 
without  conspicuous  success,  one  note  after  another  protesting 
against  Japanese  infringements  of  American  rights  and  interests 
In  China.  But  Congress  remains  deadlocked  on  the  neutrality 
Issue. 

These  two  circumstances  are  by  no  means  unrelated.  The  spec- 
tacle of  congressional  confusion  on  foreign  policy,  such  as  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  debate  on  neutrality,  encourages  Japan,  as  It 
encourages  all  other  aggressor  nations,  to  disregard  the  United 
States  as  a  factor  in  their  calculations. 

It  happens  that  Japan  is  extremely  vulnerable  to  the  kind  of 
nonmilltary  pressure  which  the  United  States  could  easily  apply 
against  her.  More  than  half  of  all  the  strategic  raw  materials  that 
Japan  needs  for  the  conduct  of  the  undeclared  war  on  China  comes 
from  the  United  States.  And  some  of  these  supplies,  scrap  Iron 
for  instance,  Japan  would  find  It  difficult  to  get  from  any  other 
source. 

One  might   assume,   therefore,   that  Japan  would   be   especially 

careful  to  avoid  taking  any  action  which  the  United  States  would 

1    deem   destructive   of   American   rights   and   Interests.     Almost    the 

I    exact   opposite   has   been   the   case.     Japan   has   paid   little   or   no 

attention  to  American  protests.     And  she  has  been  able  to  do  so 

with  assurance  because  of  the  legislative  barrier  placed  In  the  way 

i   of  retaliatory  action. 

I       At  the  monrent.  were  a  larger  measure  of  discretionary  power 
;    vested  in  the  President,  the  effect  of  such  action  on  Japan  might  ba 
very  salutary.     The  Japanese  do  not  underestimate  the  strength 
I    and  Importance  of  the  United  States.     That  Is  left  for  overtimorous 
I    Members    of    Congress.     Neutrality    legislation    of    the    mandatory 
'    variety  has  become  a  fetish  with  them,  to  which  they  are  deter- 
mined to  cling  no  matter  what  the  ultimate  consequences  on  our 
position  In  eastern  Asia  or  elsewhere. 


Admission  of  German  Refugee  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  22.  1939 


LETTERS  AND  EDITORIALS 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  following  documents  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  German  refugee  children:  Letter 
from  Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
telegram  addressed  to  him  signed  by  citizens  of  AshevJle, 
N.  C;  letter  from  Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  general  secretary  of 
the  Church  Peace  Union;  editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
May  7.  1939;  editorial  from  the  Sacramento  (Cahf.)  Union, 
May  16;  editorial  from  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  May 
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25-  editorial  from  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  May 

25-  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times.  May  25. 

ec''*ortal  from  the  Paterson  (.N.  J.)  News,  June  13. 

Tbrre  lx;lng  no  objection,  the  letters  and  editorials  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

JTJNX  5.  1939. 

Hon    ROBEBT  Wacntr. 

United  States  Seriate.  Washington.  D.  C.  ._,     ^    ,  _,„„  h« 

My  Dea«  Bob:  At  AshevUle.  N.  C  .  there  lives  a  Wend  of  mine  by 
the  name  of  Mr  Gu.tav  Lichlenfels  He  Is  one  of  our  most  re- 
Kpected  clttzrn-s.  He  married  a  Mlas  Edna  Long,  with  whom  I 
attended  public  school  ytar^  ago. 

Gus  and  I  have  been  friends  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  for  htm  I  have  the  highest  respect. 

On  May  24  he  sent  to  me  a  telegram  In  reference  to  your  bill 
introduced  In  the  Senate,  and  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Rocees  in  the 
House,  pertaining  to  refugee  children  of  Germany^  This  teleeram 
by  Western  Union  was  signed  by  a  great  many  of  our  very  finest 
citizens  In  Asheville,  N  C.  .  * 

I  was  requested  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  and  support 
of  the  Wagner-Rogers  resoluUon. 

I  ha\f  today  vi-rltten  Gus  mv  attitude  about  ImmlCTatlon  and  of 
mv  opposition  to  vour  bill,  but  I  told  him  that  I  would  send  to  you 
his  telegram,  and  herewith  you  wUl  find  it  enclosed  with  a  state- 
ment from  me  to  the  effect  that  if  you  so  desire  you  may  use  this 
teleeram  in  your  argument  before  the  committee,  your  debate  before 
the  Senat.-.  or  in  any  part  of  the  Conckessional  Record.  I  send 
this  on  to  vou  from  mv  fellow  citizen  and  friend.  Mr.  Lichtenfels, 
because  I  want  him  to  know  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  want 
to  be  as  fair  as  I  can  about  this  proposed  legislation. 

With  warm  pergonal  regards,  and  assurances  of  my  highest  esteem. 
I  amas  you  will  ever  find  me  to  be. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  R.  Rftnolds. 
United  States  Senator. 

Asheville.  N.  C.  May  24.  1939. 

Hon.  Robert  R   Retnolm, 

United  States  Senate.  Washing/on,  D.  C; 
We  who  are  your  constituents,  want  you  to  know  that  we  the 
undersigned  citizens  of  Asheville.  N.  C.  Buncombe  County,  are 
heartllv  In  favor  of  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill.  We  understand  that 
hearings  are  being  held  on  the  blU  this  week  and  earnesUy  urge 
that  you  give  your  most  sympathetic  consideration.  As  the  Inter- 
vening time  is  too  short  to  mall  the  petitions  before  the  hearing 
the  names  signed  thereto  are  here  appended.  The  petitions 
bearing  these  axe  in  the  care  of  Gustav  Lichtenfels.  of  AshevUle. 
There  are  many  more  signers  as  the  petitions  have  not  all  been 
collected.  Individuals'  letters  would  have  been  sent  you.  but 
thought  best  not  to  burden  you. 

Gustav  Lichtenfels;  Chas.  A.  Webb;  John  W.  Williams;  D. 
Hlden  Ramsey;  Don  S.  Hlias:  Hugh  Stansel;  Joseph  B. 
Green.  M.  D ;  Nell  Zacharv;  Sarah  E  Winter;  Mary  F. 
Shuford;  S.  R.  Godman;  J  Guard;  Edward  Goldsmith: 
Philip  Mlchalove;  B.  Pearlman;  F.  Pearlman;  S.  A. 
Rubin;  Wm.  Rothenbery;  Geo  CoUey;  Mortimer  Kahn; 
S  H.  Mlchalove:  Minnie  Turifl;  Frances  Auld:  Marie 
Shank:  Martha  Brown;  Anne  Benson;  Priest  Shirley;  L. 
Brltt:  Lillian  Hodgklns:  Elizabeth  A.  Bird:  Mayme  H. 
i  Redmond;    Katie    M.    Howell:    Margaret    H.    Llgon;    Mrs. 

P   G   Johnson.  Jr  ;  Martha  8.  McDowell;  Rebecca  Strad- 
ley    Pearl  P    Lunsford:   Alin  H.  Jones;    Ethel  M.  Shade: 
,  Frances  Havmau;   L.  H.  Pollock;   Nello  S.  Garren;   A.  B 

Bigham:    Irving    Kassack:    Vina    P     Kassack;    Margaret 
Adams.    Melvin    Scher;    Helen    Cauble:    Robert    Tucker; 
I  Sam   Mayer:    Charles   Rosenfeld;    Frank    J.    Rhlnehardt; 

Belle  Pollock;  H  L.  Chambers;  Rabbi  Robt.  P.  Jacot)s; 
Virginia  Mvers;  E  B  Braly:  Robert  G  Swartzberg;  Robert 
D  Bunn;  Norman  Hawkins.  Ben  Manekln;  Leo  Finkel- 
iteln:  Mrs.  Fannie  Flnkelsteln;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Lees:  M.  Levitt; 
Julia  Meyer:  Hershel  Lang;  D.  Robinson;  Eva  Robin- 
son: Ralph  Roth;  PhUip  Ness:  Max  Scheer;  J,  Sultan;  G. 
Berkman;  D  S.  Schandle;  E.  Wadopian;  J.  A.  Young; 
M  Relsenl>erg;  H.  R.  Rubin:  Robert  Persky:  Mrs.  M. 
Rosenfeld;  Carolyn  Lltchenfels;  Martin  Rosenthal;  Fred 
Pearlman;  Louis  Rufkln;  Irving  Ness:  Eugene  Schochet; 
Harry  Blomberg:  T.  Galumbeck:  B  Fox;  Joseph  Lltchen- 
fels. George  Cogglns;  George  M.  Stephens;  W.  Bynum: 
I  J.   G    Deshler;    Tom   Rowland,   Jr :    Julius  Lowemblen; 

B  L.  Jackson;  Victor  Avzaradel;  Hyman  Dave;  Nathan 
Factor;  Al  J.  Goodman;  Helen  Lichtenfels:  Jtiles  Hey- 
mann:  Henry  Hudson:  Ethel  Eisner;  Charles  G  Bork; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Stern;  Morris  Llplnsky:  Louis  Uplnsky; 
M.  C.  Peterson;  Carl  M  Gross;  Eva  Gross:  Wlnfleld 
Dotson;  Cortez  Steadman:  Samuel  Robblns;  Jake  Rosen; 
'  Philip    Rosen:     Max    Rosen:     Henry    Heymann;     Morris 

Tarica:  Robert  Zagier;  Samson  Weiss:  J.  B.  Breman; 
Philip  Zagier;  Wm.  Wllner;  K.  WUklns;  Joseph  Stern- 
berg: B  C  Boone:  H.  C.  Knlghten:  S  G.  Brooks:  H  R 
Rogers;  C.  H  Crawford:  W  D  Whisenant;  W.  W  Turner; 
J.  A  Bandv:  R.  L.  Smith;  E.  L.  Sorrels;  O.  D.  Chappelle: 
J.  R.  Sorr'ells;  Geo  H.  Smith;  R  C.  Freeland;  H  B 
Haddon;  M  J  Brosington;  O  Clyde  Steele;  Henry  P 
Corwlth;  Ethel  W   Bracey;  H.  D.  Bracey;  Burt  L.  Owen- 


bey    Chas.  Glass;  Kenneth  Bcachboard;  Ray  Hurd;  C  R. 
M^role    Mrs.  A.  Linn;   William  Book;   Salem  Elsenberg; 
H    Caplan;  Mrs.  Leon  Rocomora:   Harry  Freetnan;   8^H. 
Michalove;    Charles   Robinson;    Fred    Corkey,    Rose   Dia- 
mond; 8am  Klein:  J.  B.  Burgln.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Burgln;  Mrs. 
Kellum   Metcalf;    L.  D.   Perry;    O.   B.  ^^^■^■^\^"i: 
meal  Coffee;  Everett  Clonz;   Gay  I>f *-^«f •  J^^^^f „^°""?i 
Fanny    Colby:     H.    B     Parmer;     Ernest    Randall.     Carl 
Wright;   Mr.  J.  C.  Corn;   Coll  Upchurch:    John  Turner; 
DaiU    W    Glover;   E.  L.  Shuford;   J.  H.  Jones;   T.  Carlisle 
Smith    Jr.:  Glllard  G.  Tennant;  Jno.  W.  Spicer;  Gilbert 
Morris-   R.  L.  Ellis:   Frank  C  Foster;  Mrs.  Otto  Btiseck; 
Mrs    David  Hoffman;    Mrs.   Sam   Michalove;    Mrs.   David 
Sand^n:    Mrs     Joseph    Dave;    Mrs.    W^  W.    Michalove: 
Mrs    M    Rosenfeld;    Mrs.   S    R^gov in;    Herman   Earl ich. 
Mrs    A    Fox;   L.  Grand;   A.  J.  Hirsch;   Joe  M.  Cooper    M. 
Mvers:  T.  A.  Hodges;  E   W.  Roberts:  H.  G.  Gosden:  Sam 
Orovitz;    A.   F.  Linn;    Max  H.   Crohn;    A.   L.  Rose;    L.  W. 
Acton;  Abe  Mevcison;  Carl  Rhlnehardt;  David  B.  Joseph; 
J    Mav  Davis;  Elolse  Plemmons:   Virginia  Ledford;   J.  A. 
Patla:'  Fred   Sale;    Clinton  K.   Hughes;    J.  M^  Cooper;    J. 
Simpson;    A    B    Lifter:   Sam  M.  Prince:   H^B^Lavltt:  G. 
Walters    C   B    Barber;  Leon  Grass;  Chas  D.  Gross;  j    f . 
Kitchen:    Emanuel    T.    Linn;    Mrs.    Dora    Rapport;    Mrs. 
M    Rubinstein;    Ben  Pollock;    Mrs.   George   Fain;    Edith 
Biddlx;    Amy  Emanuel;    Vivian   Gentry. 

The  Chttrch  Peace  Union, 

New  York.  June  12.  1939. 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagneb, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C.  ^     ,  ^       ^_.  „, 

Dear  Sir-  At  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  or 
the  Church  Peace  Union  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  support  the 
two  bills  to  aid  refugee  children-S.  J.  Res.  64  and  R  J.  Res.  168-- 
that  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  you  and  RepresenUtiv  e 
Edith  N.  Rogers. 

We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  help  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
necessary  legislation  to  make  it  possible  for  these  children  to  come 
into  our  country. 

Respectfully  yours, 

^  Henry  A.  Atkinson. 

General  Secretary. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  7.  1939) 

TTNCLE    SAM     OH    SCROOGE? 

(By  Frederic  Nelson) 
The  ravages  of  depressions  are  not  aU  financial  and  economic; 
they  are  social  and  spiritual.  Only  a  soul  erosion  produced  by 
prolonged  anxiety  and  privation  can  account  for  a  phenomenon 
which  must  dismay  those  of  us  who  have  regarded  the  American 
people  as  generous  and  friendly  and  the  American  tradition  as 
favorable  to  help  for  the  needy  and  asylum  for  the  oppressed. 
I  refer  to  the  public  reaction  to  the  Wagner  bill  to  admit  20,000 
German  refugee  children  to  the  United  States. 

To  the  credit  of  the  politicians  it  must  be  said  that  support  for 
this  humane  measure  has  come  from  unexpected  soiuces.  But  In 
the  correspondence  columns  of  the  newspapers  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  I  have  observed  a  harsh  and  crabbed  resentment 
toward  this  proposal.  It  Is  as  If  America's  heart  had  chilled  and 
congealed  In  the  face  of  an  opportunity  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
at  least  a  few  children  who  will  otherwise  be  left  to  the  fate  of 
minorities  In  Nazi  Germany.  In  Baltimore  and  other  cities  the 
newspaper  letter  writers  have  much  the  same  opinion  on  the 
admission  of  refugee  children.  It  Is  "Let's  take  care  of  our  own 
first  "  One  Baltimore  pro  bono  publico  had  the  brass  to  base  his 
attitude  on  an  extraordinary  reading  of  what  Jesus  would  do  in 
similar  clrcvimstances. 

"I  venture  to  say  what  I'm  sure  He  wouldn't  do."  wrote  this 
theologian.  "He  wouldn't  take  the  bread  away  from  the  under- 
nourished and  starving  children  In  our  midst  and  give  It  to 
foreign-bom  children  for  whom  we  have  no  moral  obligation." 
As  a  product  of  a  pious  upbringing  I  can  dispose  of  that  state- 
ment with  one  text  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  whose  whole  phlloso- 
phy.  Incidentally,  was  quite  contrary  to  this  notion  of  discriminat- 
ing against  "foreign-born  children."  I  could  go  further  and 
preach  a  plausible  sermon,  making  It  plain  that  it  was  Christ's 
preaching  against  the  narrow  nationalism  of  the  Scrtbes  and 
Pharisees,  His  insistence  that  the  Philistines  and  aliens  generally 
must  also  be  the  conctm  of  all,  which  brought  about  His  violent 
death. 

The  text,  of  course.  Is  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthews  Gospel,  In  which  Jesus  was  asked  by  a  woman  of 
Canaan  to  cure  her  daughter.  Jesus,  apparently  to  rebuke  His 
disciples  by  paraphrasing  their  opinions,  said;  "It  Is  not  meet  to 
take  the  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs."  To  which 
the  woman  of  Canaan  replied,  "Yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  their  masters  table."  And  Jesus,  praising  the 
woman's  great  faith,  repudiated  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  tliose 
about  Him  by  granting  the  woman's  request,  albeit  she  was  a 
foreigner. 

Not  even  this  scriptural  exegesis  ought  to  be  needed,  however, 
to  make  it  plain  that  the  Wagner  bill  takes  no  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  American  children  to  give  It  to  aliens.  In  the  first  place, 
American  children  are  not  suffering  from  any  such  competition. 
If  tlxey  are  undernourished.  It  Is  because  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
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of  foodstuffs  are  stored  under  Federal  bond,  or  have  been  plowed 
under  or  destroyed.  In  fact,  our  agrtcultural  producers  are  always 
In  favor  of  shipping  their  surplus  to  China,  Spain,  or  any  place 
except  the  American  market  at  a  price  the  poor  can  pay.  So  why 
talk  as  If  Senator  Wagner's  20,000  German  refugee  children  were 
going  to  take  bread  away  from  some  other  children? 

In  the  second  place.  Senator  Wagner's  bill  specifically  provides 
that  every  child  admitted  must  be  provided  for  In  advance  with 
a  home  able  to  feed  and  care  for  him.  The  number  Is  limited 
to  10  000  a  year  for  2  years,  a  total  of  20.000.  So  what?  The 
children  will"  be  placed  in  families  able  to  care  for  them  and.  if 
Americans  have  come  to  the  point  where  they  must  have  a  canny 
reason  for  doing  something  decent,  all  the  families  who  harbor 
a  refugee  child  will  have  to  buy  Just  a  little  more  milk,  eggs,  vita- 
min D,  and  spinach. 

In  short,  there  is  no  economic  disadvantage  to  this  good  deed 
In  a  naughty  world  and.  It  seems  to  me,  the  possible  benefits  from 
taking  In  these  children  are  very  great.  Officially  and  unofficially 
we  Americans  have  been  protesting  against  the  villainies  which 
have  made  these  children  exiles  and  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  remain  with  their  families.  Up  to  now.  however  it  has  been 
England  and  Prance — whose  Governments  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  denounce  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  democracy — that  have  taken 
In  the  refugees.  This  inexpensive  show  of  traditional  American 
*  hospitality  to  the  oppressed  and  the  homeless  would  make  our 
light  shine  farther  than  several  columns  of  denunciation  of  dicta- 
torships. If  we  cannot  do  this  humane  act  generously  and  whole- 
heartedly, then  let  us  charge  It  to  advertising  account. 

[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  May  16,  1939] 

REFTGEES    and   AMERICA 

Once  again  this  Nation  has  an  opportunity  to  open  Its  doors  to 
the  political  and  racial  refugees  of  Europe. 

A  Joint  resolution,  sponsored  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner. 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  and  by  Representative  Edith  NotniSE 
Rogers,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  urges  the  admission  to 
this  country  of  20.000  German  refugee  children  in  the  next  2  years. 

The  Senate  Immigration  Committee  has  been  hearing  evid.'^nce 
on  this  proposal.  The  arguments  and  names  supporting  the  meas- 
ure are  impressive.  Indeed,  and  weak  are  the  reasons  offered  m 
opposition. 

Will  these  children  become  a  public  charge?  How  could  they, 
when  no  child  can  be  admitted  under  the  proposal  unless  its  sup- 
port is  first  guaranteed  by  an  individual  or  group? 

Will  these  children  become  competitors  in  the  labor  market  and 
hurt  American  Job  seekers?  How  can  a  child — and  no  children  over 
14  will  be  admitted — displace  an  American  worker?  On  the  con- 
trpry— 20.000  children  are  20.000  mouths  to  feed.  20,000  bodies  to 
clothe.  40.000  feet  to  be  shod.  They  will  not  only  not  displace 
American  workmen  or  fiood  the  labor  market  but  they  will  make  Jobs 
for  American  workmen. 

Another  reason  offered  in  opposition  Is  that  it  will  weaken  our 
Immigration  laws — that  It  will  be  the  first  step  In  undermining 
them.  How  weak  this  reasoning  is  can  be  seen  that  in  1938  alien 
admissions  totaled  only  68,000,  almost  90,000  less  than  the  quota. 

Moreover,  the  continued  rigidity  of  our  immigrajlon  bars  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  proven  benefit  to  this  Nation.  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  the  reason  we  are  In  a  deep  depression  Is 
because  we  halted  the  flaw  of  Immigrants — who  arc  initiative 
workers  and  consumers,  bent  on  bettering  themselves — to  this 
Nation. 

Other  nations — England.  France,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Belgium— have  opened  their  doors  to  these  young  refugees.  Shall 
America,  richest  of  the  world's  nations,  do  less? 

America  has  built  its  greatness  on  the  outcasts,  the  refugees  of 
Europe.  To  admit  these  children — Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew- 
ish— will  be  a  tribute  to  those  refugees  who  made  this  Nation. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  May  25.  1939] 

THIS    LAND    OF    IMMIGRANTS 

In  the  name  of  "Americanism,"  and  with  appeals  to  prejudice 
against  foreigners,  efforts  are  being  made  to  arouse  popular  anger 
against  the  Wagncr-Rcgers  bill  to  admit  20,000  refugee  children 
from  Germany  apart  from  the  immigration  quotas.  This  in  itself 
seems  odd  In  a  country  peopled  entirely  by  comparatively  recent 
Immigrants  and  their  descendants — except  for  a  few  aborigines 
who  are  faring  none  too  well  in  their  concentration  camps. 

The  campaign  against  this  humanitarian  measure  is  the  more 
astonishing  because  of  the  charge  that  it  "releases  a  flood  of 
aliens  from  eastern  Europe."  Now  20,000  children  under  14  do 
not  constitute  an  avalanche  or  an  inundation,  particularly  when 
Individual  American  citizens  have  assumed  complete  responsi- 
bility for  their  support  and  education.  Neither  does  this  measure 
set  a  precedent  for  breaking  down  the  Immigration  laws.  The 
quotas  will  remain  precisely  as  they  are — small  In  themselves, 
and  unfilled  in  most  cases. 

It  might  be  well,  since  so  much  unreason  Is  being  spoken  and 
written  about  the  "influx  of  aliens,"  to  notice  the  actual  statistics 
of  recent  immigration.  During  1938,  the  year  of  "the  great  refugee 
flight."  the  net  Immigration  Into  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  here  was  42,685.  This,  it  may  be  noted.  Is  four  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  our  total  population.  The  fraction  Is  so 
small  the  mind  cannot  visualize  it. 

After  allowing  for  immigrants  who  returned  to  homes  abroad,  the 
net  immigration  from  Germany  for  the  last  6  years — since  Hitler 


came  to  power — ^has  been  on  the  average  only  6.622  a  year.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts,  which  are  honest  facts,  not  weapons  of 
prejudice,  can  It  truthfully  be  said  that  "we  Americans  are  doing 
a  great  deal  already  for  the  refugees  of  Europe"? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  policy  of  restricted  immigration 
started  15  years  ago  Is  necessary  and  has  general  suppwrt.  But 
it  Is  equally  true  that  the  total  net  inmilgratlon  last  year  was 
only  about  7  percent  of  that  In  1924,  the  first  year  under  the  re- 
stricted quotas.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  Immigration  into  this 
country  for  nearly  a  decade  has  been  so  small  as  to  have  no  sig- 
nificance In  otir  national  life,  and  partlctilarly  no  bearing  on  our 
economic  life. 

When  these  facts  are  considered  the  artificially  fostered  wave  of 
prejudice  against  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill  cannot  be  explained  by 
an  informed  and  honest  concern  over  the  volume  of  immigration. 
If  the  American  people  were  to  consider  the  facts  stripped  of  the 
coloring  of  antlforelgn  Intolerance  so  suddenly  developed,  they  will 
welcome  enactment  of  this  carefully  restricted  bill  to  admit  a  few 
refugee  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  so  modest  a  proposal  for  humani- 
tarian action  will  be  shouted  down  by  the  few  who  would  create 
a  hysterical  Americanism  on  the  foundations  of  antlforelgn  preju- 
dice. 

[From  the  Richmond   (Va.)   Times-Dispatch  of  May  25,  1939] 

ADMrmNG  refugee  children 
Committee  hearings  are  going  forward  In  Washington  concerning 
the  Wagner  Joint  resolution  to  admit  10.000  refugee  children  from 
Germany  this  year  to  the  United  States  over  and  above  the  regular 
immigration  quota,  and  an  equal  number  next  year. 

Tliere  is  considerable  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  this 
measure.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  argued  that  there  are  a  great 
many  impoverished  and  undernourished  children  in  this  country 
now,  and  that  our  own  children  ought  to  be  cared  for  properly 
before  any  are  admitted  from  foreign  lands.  There  would  be  much 
truth  m  this  contention.  If  there  were  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  20.000  children  would  improve  the  lot  of  the 
underprivileged  children  now  In  our  midst.  But  there  Is  no 
reason  for  thinking  so. 

The  refugee  children  would  be  admitted  only  on  condition  that 
"satisfactory  assurances  are  given  that  such  children  will  be  sup- 
ported and  properly  cared  for  through  the  voluntary  action  of 
responsible  citizens  or  responsible  private  organizations  of  the 
United  States,  and  consequently  will  not  become  public  charges." 
Thousands  of  persons  In  40  States  already  have  volunteered  to  be 
responsible  for  their  care. 

The  needy  children  now  in  America  should  be  cared  for  In  their 

own    homes    through    tax-supported    aid    to    dependent    children. 

'•    Consequently  the  care  which  they  are  receiving,  or   which   it  18 

I    hoped  they  will  receive  in  the  future,  will  not  be  lessened  by  the 

foster  care  which  would  be  accorded  the  refugee  children  In  homes 

of  their  own  faith. 

The  proposed  group  would  be  chosen  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Corrmiittee.  the  Quaker  organization  with  branches  all 
over  Europe,  and  the  children  would  be  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish.  They  would  be  picked  children,  all  under  14.  sound  In 
mind  and  body,  of  the  type  which  any  country  would  regard  as 
assets  to  its  citizenship. 

Many  would  be  "Aryans,"  whose  parents  are  In  concentration 
camps,  because  of  their  dislike  of  the  Hitler  regime.  Since  almost 
the  entire  German  and  Austrian  aristocracies  are  hostile  to  the 
Nazis,  and  many  of  its  members  are  Incarcerated,  it  can  be  taken 
for  granted  that  children  from  these  groups  would  be  Included. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  devout  Catholics  are  likewise  utterly  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  regime,  and  children  from  their  families  also 
would  be  admitted  under  the  bill. 

Similarly,  many  of  the  children  would  be  "non-Aryans,"  either 
wholly  or  partially  Jewish,  whose  racial  backgrounds  make  their 
lives  in  the  Germany  of  today  a  constant  horror.  It  is  eissumed 
that  the  children  would  come  from  the  vigorously  able  group 
which  has  furnished  large  numbers  of  the  most  cultured  and 
accomplished  citizens  of  Germany.  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Since  selection  of  the  children  by  the  Quakers  would  not  be 
made  until  after  adoption  of  the  Joint  resolution  by  Congress,  It 
Is  impossible  to  say  at  this  time  Just  what  the  racial  and  religious 
composition  of  the  refugee  children  would  be.  However,  it  can  be 
said  with  assurance  that  these  would  be  children  with  physical, 
mental,  and  racial  backgrounds  calculated  to  make  them  valuable 
American  citizens.  They  would  not  take  Jobs  away  from  Ameri- 
cans, or  lessen  the  amount  of  care  given  to  needy  American 
children. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore  that  Congress  will  admit  them  to 
the  United  States,  a  cotmtry  which  has  long  prided  Itself  upon 
being  a  haven  for  the  oppressed  of  many  lands. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  25.  1939] 

THE    WAGNEH-ROGERS    BILL 

Nobody  who  has  made  an  understanding  study  of  the  Wagner- 
Rogers  bill  to  admit  a  limited  number  of  refugee  children,  about 
half  Jewish  and  half  Catholic  and  Protestant,  from  Nazi  Germany 
to  a  safe  haven  in  our  own  land,  has  found  any  adequate  reason 
for  opposing  so  carefully  drawn  a  measure.  It  Is  nonpolltlcal.  non- 
partisan, nonracial,  devised  by  experts  In  child  welfare,  animated 
by  the  purest  of  human  sentiments. 

Since  these  Innocent  waifs  of  organized  persecution  will  be  cared 
for  by  private  families  or  m  instituUcns  supported  by  voluntary 
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BiibBcriptlon.  they  wlU  add  little  If  anything  to  the  public  expense. 
Th"v  *^ll  be  carefully  selected  and  tranbporttd  to  this  country  In 
Mnall  eroups.  accompanied  by  trained  social  workers.  Competent 
child  welfare  agencies  will  supervise  the  children  after  placement 
and  no  additional  group*  will  be  brought  over  tUl  the  first  have 

It  has  been  feared  in  some  quarters  that  these  children  will 
aejzravate  our  unemployment  situation.  At  the  start  they  will 
not  make  clothes:  they  will  wear  them.  They  will  not  grow 
food  they  will  eat  it.  They  wUl  not  be  producers,  but  consumers. 
It  will  be  some  years  before  these  children  wiU  begin  to  compete 
in  cur  labor  markets  In  fact,  we  are  facing  a  coming  shortage 
In  the  supply  of  skilled  young  workers  such  as  under  the  training 
contemplated,  these  youngsters  will  become.  ^      .„j    „ 

The  California  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  1,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  congressional  enactment  of  the  bill.  This  action 
represeiitj*  the  sentiment  of  a  probably  large  majority  of  CaU- 
forninns    and  the  State  senate  should  give  it  similar  support. 

We  have  displayed  national  enthusiasm  in  welcoming  to  America 
reoreaentatives  of  leading  European  royal  families.  Shall  our  wel- 
come be  less  heartfelt  for  the  child  victims  of  European  persecution? 

[Prom  tho  Patcrson  (N   J  )  News  of  June  13.  19391 

A    HUMANITARIAN    MEASURT    IN    THE    BEST    TRADITION    OF    A    TREE    NATION 

So  much  confusion  has  arisen  concerning  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill  I 
to  admit  20.000  refugee  children  from  Germany  that  it  set>ms  wise  , 
to  correct  the  more  glaring  misconceptions.  I 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  admi.^slon  of  10.000  children  a  year    , 
for  2  years.     This  would  not.  as  some  have  feared,   let  down  the 
standard.s  for  admls-sion  of  aliens      These   refugee  children   would 
have  to  meet  the  same  stringent  tests  which  are  applied  to  all  who 
seek  immiRratlon  visas.  .  _    ' 

It  Is  sometimes  thought  this  blU  would  change  the  quota  sys.em 
esUbllsheci  in  1924.  Tlits  Is  not  the  case.  The  Wagner-Rogers  bill 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quota  system,  would  not  change  it  in 
any  way.  and  would  not  affect  the  quotas  of  various  countries.  The 
entire  immigration  law  would  be  left  just  as  it  is  today. 

Some  persons  evidently  think  thrse  refugee  children  would  be- 
come a  rosponslbllity  of  the  American  public  They  perhaps  get 
that  impression  from  the  loose  talk  of  Americas  "doing  something 
for  the  refugees." 

But  the  truth  Is  that  the  Government  would  not  be  '•doing  some-  i 
thing"  for  these  refugees.  It  would  merely  allow  individual  Ameri- 
cans to  receive  Into  their  homrs  refugees  whom  they  have  agreed  to 
support.  There  are  homes  awaiting  all  the«<j  children.  Absolute 
assurance  will  be  given  in  every  case  th;it  Individual  Americans  will 
be  able  to  support  the  children  they  take. 

There  also  is  some  misunderstanding  as  to  who  thf>se  children 
would  be.  They  will  not  be  restricted  to  Jews  or  to  the  so-called 
non-An,an  Chrts'ians.  They  will  come  from  persecuted  groups, 
which  will  include  Jew.  Catholic,  and  Protestant. 

Finally,  there  is  an  impression,  fostered  by  dishonest  propa- 
gandists, that  the  persons  who  are  urging  the  Wagner-Rogers 
bill  are  settlnK  out  to  break  down  the  imraigratlon-quota  system. 
This  is  not  only  a  gross  distortion  of  the  real  intent  of  the  bill 
and  its  sponsors  but  is  a  shocking  Injustice  to  the  many  distln- 
guLshed  Americans  who  have  led  the  campaign  for  this  measure. 
It  Is  precisely  becau.se  they  do  not  want  to  change  the  quota 
system  that  they  have  urged  a  separate  bill  to  admit  these 
refugees. 

In  reality,  the  bill  Is  slmplv  a  humanitarian  measure  In  the  best 
tradttl.m  of  a  country  known  for  its  generosity.  It  provides  a 
means  by  which  private  citizens  in  America  can  save  20.000  little 
children  from  lives  of  frustration  and  suffering  under  a  brutal 
tyranny  abroad. 

A  Permanent  P.  W.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16,  1939 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1928  we 
were  warned  that  the  Government  must  be  prepared  for  an 
economic  emergency  and  to  begin  to  plan  for  a  comprehensive 
program  of  public  works  to  insure  employment  for  those  who 
would  lose  their  jobs  in  private  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  not  untd  1932  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  gave  heed  to  this  warning.  In  that  year 
the  first  public-works  program  was  adopted.  Unfortunately, 
it  did  not  get  into  operation  before  the  crisis  of  early  1933 
was  upon  us.  I  can  remember  well,  however,  how,  when  the 
present  administration  took  office,  it  tvunied  to  public  works 
as  an  important  factor  in  meeUng  the  emergency  that  was 


upon  us     Then  Congress  appropriated  more  than  $3,000,000.- 

000  for  public  works  as  a  backlog  of  resistance  against  the 
depression. 

In  the  first  Public  Works  Act  is  found  the  phrase  "the  con- 
struction of  projects  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  general 
public"  and  in  practically  all  of  the  the  P.  W.  A.  acts  occurs 
the  phrase,  "to  increase  employment  by  providing  ior  useful 
public  works  projects." 

This  has  been  the  story  of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
for  the  past  6  years.  It  has  fostered  and  helped  finance  the 
greatest  construction  program  in  history.  It  has  added 
$3,750,000,000  in  finished  projects  to  the  visible  worth  of  the 
Nation.  It  has  $2,100,000,000  worth  of  projects  still  under 
construction.  It  has  been  responsible  for  the  employment  of 
hundieds  of  thousands  of  men  at  construction  sites.  Through 
the  stimulus  of  huge  orders  for  materials,  additional  hun- 
dred.s  of  thousands  of  men  have  been  employed  by  the  heavy- 
goods  industries  and  the  spending  of  pay  roUs  has  aided  the 
consumers'  goods  industries. 

That  the  Public  Works  Administration  has  fulfilled  the 
function  of  stimulating  employment  is  a  proven  fact.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  has  estimated  that  P.  W.  A.  has  provided,  up  to  May 
1.  1939.  approximately  1,790.000.000  man-houis  of  empioy- 
m.enl  at  construction  sites.  The  Bureau  found  that  for 
every  2  man-hours  of  work  at  a  constiuction  site.  5  hours 
of  employment  in  industry  were  necessary  to  produce,  fabri- 
cate, and  distribute  the  materials  going  into  a  project.  Ap- 
plying this  formula,  it  is  estimated  that  P.  W.  A.  has  pro- 
vided 4.475.000.000  man-hours  of  indirect  labor  at  the  sources 
of  manufacture.  But  this  is  not  all.  For  the  past  6  years 
pay  rolls  resulting  from  P.  W.  A.  projects  have  been  spent  in 
thousand.;  of  comm.unities  in  nearly  every  county  in  the 
Nation.  Tliis  has  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  con- 
sumers' goods,  and  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  3.500,- 
000,000  man-hours  of  indirect  employment  have  been  created 
i  to  supply  the  demand  for  consumers'  goods. 

Construction  always  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces 

toward  diminishing  unemployment  and  elevating  the  living 

i  conditions  and  standards  of  the  citizens  of  this  country.    I 

;   am  of  the  firm  belief  that  widespread  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

as  provided  by  P.  W.  A.,  should  be  made  a  permanent  part 
i  of  the  Federal  Government.    That  such  a  place  in  our  Fed- 

1  eral  structure  should  be  made  for  a  permanent  P.  W.  A.  is 
1  recognized  on  all  sides. 

'  Every  dollar  spent  on  P.  W.  A.  projects  pays  dividends. 
i  It  provides  wages  and  material  orders  and  builds  useful  and 
I  permanent  public  works,  increasing  the  visible  worth  of  our 
Nation.  Wealth  has  been  created  by  P.  W.  A.  that  will  pay 
dividends  for  many  years  to  come  in  better  educational  facili- 
ties, more  adequate  hospital  facihties,  sewers,  better  high- 
ways, tunnels,  and  bridges. 

I  beg  to  remind  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  this  has 
been  done  by  methods  regarded  as  the  safest  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  fimds.  Every  safeguard  has  been  established 
to  insure  economy  and  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
private  industry.  It  was  also  made  certain  that  the  work- 
man was  paid  the  wage  commonly  recognized  in  his  locality 
as  the  going  rate  of  pay  for  his  particular  skill. 

Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Public  Works  Administrator,  in  re- 
cent testimony  before  a  subcommittee  of  this  Hou.se,  stated 
that  only  four-fifths  of  1  percent  of  all  P.  W.  A.  loans  were 
in  default,  and  that  the  amount  was  about  $5,000,000.  Aside 
from  this  wonderful  record  of  safety  in  loans  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  additional  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Ickes  that  the  P.  W.  A.  had  made  a  profit  of  $12,000,000  on 
the  bonds  it  has  purchased  from  city,  county,  and  State  gov- 
ernments to  finance  projects,  and  then  disposed  of  through 
resale  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Recently  we  have  had  an  example  of  the  faith  of  local 
communities  in  the  Public  Works  Administration.  A  Nation- 
wide survey  shows  that  81  percent  of  all  communities  voting 
on  the  question  of  issuance  of  bonds  to  finance  the  localities' 
share  of  the  public-works  projects  voted  favorably. 
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The  Public  Works  Administration  is  known  by  its  projects 
In  3.069  out  of  the  3,071  counties  in  the  country.  It  has  made 
itself  felt  in  nearly  every  phase  of  our  national  economic  life. 
By  encouraging  towns,  cities,  counties,  and  States  to  make 
long-desired  local  improvements  with  the  aid  of  P.  W.  A. 
loans  and  grants,  American  educational,  health,  sanitation, 
social,  and  transportation  improvements  have  been  stepped 
up  many  years.  More  than  7,000  schools  and  college  build- 
ings, including  additions  and  improvements,  have  been 
erected.  Many  new  or  improved  water  systems  were  made 
possible  through  P.  W.  A.  I  could  go  on  indefinitely  pointing 
out  the  merits  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  through 
its  aid  to  sewer  and  disposal  plants,  hospital  and  institutional, 
flood  control  and  harbor  improvement,  highway  and  bridge, 
civic  improvement,  including  city  halls  and  courthouses,  and 
community  buildings.  It  is  evident  that  some  of  our  finest 
public  buildings  and  public  projects  in  this  country  have  been 
built  since  the  inception  of  the  public-works  program. 

I  feel  confident  in  saying,  as  far  as  the  city  of  New  York 
is  concerned,  that  many  of  them  might  not  have  been  built 
had  it  not  been  for  the  availability  of  the  public-works  funds. 
Let  me  cite  the  building  of  the  new  Criminal  Courts  Building 
in  Manhattan.  Let  me  point  out  that  during  the  continua- 
tion of  the  world's  fair  millions  of  citizens  will  travel  to  New 
York  to  attend  the  fair.  They  will  pass  over  the  Triborough 
Bridge,  built  with  the  assistance  of  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration at  a  cost  of  more  than  $44,000,000.  A  remarkable 
engineering  project,  the  bridge  is  more  than  self-sustaining 
by  reason  of  its  tolls,  and  eventually  will  pay  for  itself.  In 
New  York  City  I  look  as  I  travel  about  at  the  wonderful 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  piers,  tunnels,  sewage-treatment 
plant,  housing  developments,  highways,  grade-crossing  elimi- 
nation, health  centers,  and  know  that  they  are  due  to  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  The  other  cities  in  New  York 
State  are  also  in  possession  of  these  newly  created  structures 
benefiting  the  masses  of  people  in  their  cities. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  has  demonstrated  beyond 
all  question  of  doubt  its  efficiency.  Its  record  in  putting  into 
operation  the  huge  1938  program  from  the  receipt  of 
over  12.000  applications  to  the  getting  under  construction,  in  a 
period  of  less  than  6  months,  over  8,000  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  projects,  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  All  of  this 
has  been  done  with  a  fine,  well-managed  organization.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  Public  Works  Administration  staff  in 
Washington  but  also  to  the  remarkably  efficient  field  organi- 
zations with  headquarters  in  New  York,  Atlanta.  Chicago, 
Omaha,  Fort  Worth,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland.  Regional 
directors  in  these  seven  sections  have  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility and  they  have  carried  out  their  tasks  in  an  unusually 
brilliant  manner. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  staff  of  P.  W.  A.  region  1,  comprising  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland.  Under  the  competent  and  wise  leadership  of  Col. 
Maurice  E.  Gilmore.  the  largest  portion  of  the  P.  W.  A.  pro- 
gram has  been  accomplished.  It  included  the  largest  of  all 
P.  W.  A.  projects,  such  as  the  Triborough  Bridge,  the  Mid- 
town  Tunnel,  the  municipal  subway  in  New  York,  the  Phila- 
delphia subway,  the  Boston  water  works,  and  dozens  of  other 
huge  projects,  including  hospitals,  schools,  sewer  systems,  and 
civic  buildings. 

The  P.  W.  A.  program  has  been  the  Nation's  largest  single 
customer  during  the  last  few  years.  It  placed  orders  for  more 
than  $2,500,000,000  worth  of  goods  with  American  industry. 
The  manufacture  of  these  goods,  the  production  of  raw  mate- 
rials for  them,  and  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  the 
finished  projects  provided  extensive  activity  for  mills,  mines, 
factories,  and  forests.  Purchases,  the  life  force  of  industry, 
flowed  from  P.  W.  A.  projects  in  a  steady  stream  into  Ameri- 
can business.  For  the  vast  construction  programs  undertaken 
by  P.  W.  A.  everything  from  cordage  and  twine  to  structural 
steel  and  motorcycle  parts  has  been  bought.  Some  $591,- 
000.000  worth  of  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  was  or- 
dered; $605,900,000  went  for  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products; 
$451,272,000  went  for  machinery;  $90,000,000  worth  of  trans- 


portation equipment  for  use  on  land,  water,  and  in  the  air 
was  bought,  while  $138,599,000  worth  of  forest  products  was 
purchased.  Some  of  the  individual  items  required  included 
such  diverse  industrial  products  as  lime,  glass,  awnings,  nails, 
and  spikes,  steel  rails,  stoves,  steam  locomotives,  gas  meters, 
refrigerators,  paving  materials,  mattresses.  X-ray  machines, 
and  railway  cars. 

The  production  of  all  these  goods  resulted  in  employment 
and  pay  rolls.  The  spending  of  these  wages  in  turn  benefited 
other  industries  supplying  consumer  goods  and  services,  thus 
keeping  the  economic  cycle  functioning. 

P.  W.  A.'s  march  to  construction  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  simultaneous  increase  in  employment  and  production  in 
America's  basic  industries.  Cement  orders  from  P.  W.  A. 
took  72  percent  of  the  entire  domestic  output  in  1934. 
In  1936  P.  W.  A.  orders  required  43  percent  of  all  the 
brick  and  hollow  tile  produced  that  year.  In  1934.  48 
percent  of  the  value  of  steel  rails  manufactured  that 
year  went  for  P.  W.  A.  aided  railroad  orders.  In  1938 
the  steel  index  rose  from  28  to  62.5  percent  of  capacity  during 
the  period  in  which  P.  W.  A.  allotments  were  made.  The 
F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  nationally  knov/n  "construction  re- 
porting agency,  recently  reported  that  construction  activity 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
year  and  that  "major  credit  for  the  1938  increase  is  due  to 
public  construction  expenditures,  principally  those  stimulated 
by  P.  W.  A.  loans  and  grants." 

The  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  May  31,  1939.  had  an 
item  quoting  from  a  communication  sent  by  Secretary  Ickes, 
as  Public  Works  Administrator,  to  President  Roosevelt.  In 
said  communication  Mr.  Ickes,  on  the  basis  of  a  study  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  stated  that  59  percent  of 
the  construction  worker's  dollar  goes  directly  to  the  grocer, 
clothier,  and  landlord  in  the  community  where  the  builder 
works.  The  rest  is  expended  for  transportation,  medical 
care,  household  operation,  furnishing  and  equipment,  recrea- 
tion, and  other  items.  Mr.  Ickes  emphasized  that  this  has 
"a  direct  effect  on  the  national  income."  He  showed  that 
the  worker  spent  great  sums  of  money  for  coal,  electricity, 
water,  paint,  house  repairs,  refrigerators,  furniture,  rugs, 
automobile  tires  for  transportation.  This  money  went  for 
insuiance,  movies,  and  recreation,  and  for  medical  care. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  money,  being  expended  in 
various  channels  for  consumption  of  goods,  is  a  great  factor 
in  helping  business. 

I  maintain  that  due  to  the  Public  Works  Administration 
many  workers  have  had  an  opportunity  of  employment,  and 
that  the  merchants  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  purchasing 
power  as  a  result  of  the  wages  paid  to  these  workers. 

In  view  of  all  this  I  again  urge  that  P.  W.  A.  be  made 
a  permanent  agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  Con- 
gressman Starnes.  of  Alabama,  has  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  4576,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of  the  Public  Works  Authority 
and  an  appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for  loans  and  grants 
for  new  construction  projects.  A  similar  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mead,  of  New  York, 
known  as  S.  2063.  The  Starnes-Mead  bill  provides  for 
the  release,  in  times  of  depression,  of  worth-while  projects, 
for  immediate  operation.  It  is  a  long-range  program  and 
it  already  has  substantial  support  in  the  Congress  as  well 
as  on  the  outside. 

This  bill  accepts  the  theory  that  P.  W.  A.  should  be 
retained  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  Federal  Government 
structure.  It  would  permit  leans  and  grants  to  public  bcdies 
and,  in  addition,  it  will  permit  loans  or  grants  to  nonprofit 
corporations  for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  sewage-treat- 
ment and  disposal  plants  and  for  the  elimination  of  stream 
pollution. 

If  this  new  program  is  made  possible  by  Congress  it  will 
result  in  the  construction  of  projects  costing  over  a  bilLon 
dollars.  Over  5,000  applications  are  now  pending  in  the 
Public  Works  Administration  which  were  filed  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  for  accepting  new  applications  under  the 
1938  act.    A  large  number  of  these  applications  have  already 
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been  approved  and  will  be  eligible  for  allotments  if  further 
funds  are  provided.  Therefore.  I  urge  that  the  Starnes- 
Mead  bill  be  passed  by  this  Congress  so  that  P.  W.  A.,  as  a 
recognized  and  permanent  agency  of  the  Government  will 
be  ready  to  swing  into  immediate  action  to  help  to  continue 
the  American  march  of  progress  by  employing  men.  money, 
and  mills. 

Construction  always  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
toward  diminishing  unemployment  and  elevating  the  living 
conditions  and  standards  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
That  such  a  place  in  our  Federal  structure  should  be  made 
for  a  permanent  P.  W.  A.  is  recognized  on  all  sides.  I  am  of 
the  firm  belief  that  widespread  benefit  to  the  Nation,  as 
provided  by  P.  W.  A.,  should  be  made  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Federal  Government. 


W.  P.  A.  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

^    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16.  1939 

Mr.  FRIES.    Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as  in  the  past,  the  United 

SUtes  Congress  is  called  on  to  pass  legislation  to  take  care  of 

the  underprivileged  people  of  America,  who,  through  no  fault 

of  their  own  are  denied  the  right  to  enjoy  the  necessiUes  of 

life. 

I  regret  that  we  are  again  called  upon  to  appropriate  vast 
sums  of  money  to  take  care  of  our  underprivileged  people- 
sums  which  if  double  or  triple  the  amount  asked  would  fail 
to  give  these  people  adequate  economic  and  social  security. 

People  in  business,  people  employed,  and  everyone  having 
an  income  are  sick  and  tired  of  contributing  to  a  fund, 
through  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  army 
of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  million  unemployed,  who  are  denied 
the  right  to  participate  in  our  economic  and  social  program 
through  no  fault  of  their  own;  who  are  forced  to  accept 
charity  again.st  their  wishes. 

This  method  of  distribution  of  the  meagre  necessities  of 
life  to  the  underprivileged  is  destroying  the  morale  of  our 
entire  people,  and  creating  hatred  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  income. 

However,  this  situation  is  made  possible  by  the  stupidity 
of  the  United  States  Congress  by  its  failure  to  recognize  its 
responsibilities  to  the  people  It  represents,  and  I  for  one 
will  continue  to  vote  for  legislation  which  will  appropriate 
money  to  eliminate  starvation,  or  the  po.^sibUity  of  starva- 
tion and  suffering  amongst  our  people  so  long  as  there  is  no 
better  solution  offered  than  to  appropriate  money  to  take 
care  of  them. 

I  am  reluctant  to  comment  on  the  plight  of  these  millions 
of  people  who  are  denied  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  who  find  themselves  today  in  the 
category  of  underprivileged  characters  in  a  land  of  plenty; 
people  who  are  compelled  to  accept  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  when  I  am  confident  they  would  far  rather 
be  part  of  an  organization  which — without  the  stigma  of 
relief  or  a  work-relief  program— honorably  produced  the 
necessities  of  life;  people  who.  outside  of  what  we  will  pro- 
vide for  them  in  our  Government  work-relief  program,  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  participating  in  our  economic  and 
social  life,  and  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  dictates  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

It  is  not  that  I  do  not  realize  the  benefits — the  far-reach- 
ing bene^ts — that  some  of  our  Federal  work-relief  projects 
have  bestowed  on  the  underprivileged  of  oiu"  Nation.    I  do. 


Benefits  have  also  accrued  from  our  work-relief  program 
not  only  on  the  underprivileged  but  upon  those  of  us  who 
are  more  fortunate.  I  cannot  subscribe,  in  the  least,  to  the 
cut  in  appropriations  for  continuance  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  which 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  made. 

I  noted  with  interest  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Collins]  dealing  with  the  attitude  of  the 
press  toward  the  program  of  the  National  Youth  Admims- 
tration.  Especially  noteworthy  was  the  fact  that  among 
the  newspapers  which  were  high  in  their  praise  of  the 
N.  Y,  A.  was  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.  This  is  the  newspaper  with  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  that  State,  who  is  among  the  most  vocal  critics  of 
the  present  administration,  has  long  been  a.ssociated,  and 
I  hope  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House,  who  have  not 
already  done  so.  will  read  this  editorial. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1935.  through 
March  of  this  year,  the  N.  Y.  A.  has  spent  more  than  $12.- 
000,000  in  Illinois,  of  which  all  but  2'2  percent  has  been 
paid  to  labor.  In  10  Illinois  cities,  including  Carlinville  and 
Springfield  in  my  own  district,  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration has  instituted  junior  placement  offices  which  have 
been  of  material  service  to  boys  and  girls  in  helping  them 
find  jobs  in  private  industry. 

In  Illinois,  and  throughout  the  Nation,  the  N.  Y.  A.  has 
done  a  job  that  has  brought  highest  praise  from  educators, 
labor,  and  business  groups.  Certainly  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  insuring  continuation  of  democracy  in  the  United  States 
is  by  providing  an  educated  electorate,  by  providing  our 
young  people  with  an  opportunity  to  develop  sound  work 
habits,  and  by  providing  them  with  jobs,  in  other  words, 
continuing  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  provid- 
ing it  with  an  increased  appropriation  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  who  are  in  want. 

However,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  why  a  condi- 
tion exists  in  cur  Nation  which  compels  us  to  maintain  a 
vast  number  of  our  citizens  on  any  relief  program  whatso- 
ever. Our  Nation  finds  itself  troubled  with  a  problem  en- 
tirely different  from  any  problem  existing  in  any  other 
nation  in  the  universe. 

Most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  universe,  as  we  are  able 
to  understand  them,  are  troubled  with  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate production  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  problem  of 
sufBcient  natui-al  resources  to  make  such  an  adequate  pro- 
duction possible,  but  here  in  America  we  find  an  entirely 
different  situation. 

When  the  Almighty  God  created  this  world.  He  seemed  to 
have  set  aside  for  us.  who  are  Americans,  all  of  the  natural 
resources,  all  of  the  ideal  climatic  conditions  which  we  would 
need. 

And,  since  we  have  established  ourselves  as  a  democracy 
and  with  the  years  have  acquired  skilled  methods  of  technical 
training,  and  since  by  the  grace  of  God  we  have  developed 
the  greatest  scientists  and  inventors  and  engineers  in  the 
world,  it  does  appear  that  our  country  should  be  a  land  of 
plenty  for  all. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  ourselves  In  a  category  which  is  un- 
explainable.  For  we  realize  not  only  the  wonders  of  our 
particular  situation  in  the  universe — the  abundance,  the 
prodigality  of  our  natural  resources — but  we  are  also  made 
to  realize  the  inability  of  the  representatives  of  our  people — 
which  means  us,  the  United  States  Congress — to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  a  satisfactory  distribution  to  all  of  our  people 
of  our  resources;  the  failiu-e  of  Congress  to  deal  with  our 
troubled  financial  and  economic  situation. 

For  it  remains  inescapably  true  that  our  economic  and 
social  problems  are  different  from  those  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

Recently  Look  magazine  brought  to  our  attention,  by 
illustration  and  comment,  the  inability  of  the  United  States 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  economic  problems  which  face 
130.000,000  of  our  people. 
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It  Is  my  conscientious  belief  that  no  true,  red-blooded 
American  citizen  is  asking  for  any  concession,  or  any  con- 
sideration from  the  United  States  Government,  or  from 
anyone  else,  other  than  the  rights  guaranteed  us  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

American  citizens  want  the  right  to  be  a  part,  each  of 
them,  of  our  economic  and  social  life — American  citizens 
want  to  be  producers,  not  'takers." 

Unless  the  United  States  Congress  exercises  its  right  to 
establish  a  true  picture  of  what  the  actual  economic  situa- 
tion is  in  America,  it  will  be  impossible  for  this  Congress, 
or  for  any  other  Congress,  or  for  the  President,  or  any 
man,  or  any  group  of  men  in  America,  to  correct  the  irreg- 
ularities now  existing  in  our  country. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  give 
to  the  United  States  Congress  a  true  picture  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  and  I  still  believe  that  if  we  had  a  true 
census  as  to  what  the  facts  are  in  our  economic  and  social 
life,  the  United  States  Congress,  with  the  assistance  of 
labor,  agriculture,  business,  and  the  Government  could  cor- 
rect all  of  these  evils,  and  make  it  possible  for  our  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  rights  which  belong 
to  them  as  American  citizens,  and  by  an  intelligent  solu- 
tion of  our  problems  could  prevent  communism,  fascism,  or 
any  other  un-American  "ism"  from  prevailing  in  this  country. 
The  census  bill,  which  I  proposed,  and  will  introduce 
again,  will  give  to  the  United  States  Congress  and  to 
130.000,000  people  the  true  facts  as  to  the  number  of  people 
we  have  in  America  who  are  employed,  and  the  number  of 
hours  they  are  employed.  It  will  also  give  the  number  of 
people  we  have  in  America  who  are  unemployed — why  they 
are  unemployed,  and  what  they  are  qualified  to  do.  By  the 
same  means  we  can  ascertain  the  number  of  hours  it  is 
necessary  for  man  to  toil  with  the  aid  of  modern  machinery 
and  modern  science  to  produce  the  necessities  of  life  for  our 
domestic  consumption  and  for  foreign  exports.  By  the  same 
means  we  can  also  find  the  number  of  hours  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  all  of  our  people  to  be  employed  in  order  to  produce 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  also  the  annual  income  necessary 
for  our  American  citizens  each  to  enjoy  the  necessities  of 
life. 

If  we  had  this  information.  I  am  confident  that  it  would 
be  mighty  easy  to  deal  with  our  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems in  a  businesslike  manner. 

Our  method  of  taxation,  and  our  effort  to  guess  ourselves 
out  of  this  economic  jungle  is  deplorable,  and  I  am  confident 
that  unless  we  have  a  census  which  will  give  to  the  United 
States  Congress  the  true  facts  as  to  the  number  of  hours 
man  should  toil  and  the  number  of  people  eligible  and 
qualified  to  participate  in  our  economic  program,  this  Amer- 
ican form  of  government  will  fail,  and  that  is  one  thing  no 
red-blooded  American  desires  to  happen. 

Why  should  our  American  people  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
actually  knowing  what  our  economic  conditions  are  and  what 
is  causing  this  deplorable  economic  situation?  Unless  we 
have  facts  to  govern  us  in  our  deliberations  concerning  our 
people,  Congress  is  a  complete  failure. 

I.  as  a  humble  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress,  fear 
the  antagonism,  the  hatred,  fear,  and  insecurity  which  exists 
today  amongst  our  people,  and  which  is  brought  about  simply 
by  the  stupidity  of  our  lack  of  responsibility  to  the  people 
we  represent. 

Unless  we  exercise  our  rights  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  give  to  the  underprivileged  of  this  country  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  necessities  of  life,  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  respect  our  Government. 

If  every  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
people  interested  in  the  continuation  of  this  form  of  govern- 
ment will  review  my  census  bill.  I  am  confident  they  will 
find  that  the  United  States  Congress,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
business  can  get  together  and  formulate  a  program  by  which 
we  can  eliminate  this  miserable  situation  which  exists  today 
In  our  economic  and  social  life,  and  eliminate  this  unreas- 


onable, this  damnable  taxation,  and,  most  important  of  all. 
eliminate  the  insecurity,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  hatred 
which  exists  amongst  our  people. 


Relief  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  H.  McLEAN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16.  1939 

Mr.  McLEAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  particular  provision  of 

the  bill  now  under  consideration  provides: 

(c)  On  and  after  October  1,  1939.  employment  on  work  projects 
authorized  under  this  section  in  the  several  States.  Territories, 
possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  subsection  as  States),  shiiU  be  apportioned  on  the  follow- 
ing basis:  (1)  Forty-five  percent  of  the  total  number  employed,  in 
the  ratio  which  the  population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  States  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal 
census;  (2)  45  percent  of  the  total  number  employed,  in  the  ratio 
which  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  in  all  States:  and  (3)  10  percent 
of  the  total  number  employed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Works 
Projects  Board,  established  by  subsection  (g)  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  ■"Board"),  to  meet  unusual  local  conditions. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  the  appropriation  of 
funds  under  this  measure  some  consideration  is  being  given 
the  States  from  which  most  of  the  money  comes.  The  more 
prosperous  States,  where  the  population  is  larger,  are  to  be 
given  consideration  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  sixteenth  amendment  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  tremendous  resources  at  its  command. 
These  resources  have  come  from  a  few,  the  more  prosper- 
ous of  the  States,  and  have  been  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  less  prosperous.  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1938,  received  in  Federal  grants  for  various  relief  pur- 
poses only  about  one-third  of  its  contribution.  Its  contri- 
bution in  Federal  taxation  amounted  to  about  $210,000,000 
and  its  receipts  about  $73,000,000.  Some  States  received  in 
Federal  grants  more  than  they  contributed  In  taxation. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of  some 
limitation  and  control  of  governmental  expenditures,  and, 
likewise,  some  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  money  the 
Federal  Government  can  raise  by  taxation.  Evidence  of 
this  is  a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  providing  that  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  Federal  Government  may  be  permitted  to  raise  by 
taxation  should  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  income  of 
the  Nation.  This  may  not  be  the  means  by  which  the  object 
of  the  resolution  may  be  attained,  but  at  least  it  indicates 
a  desire  or  purpose  to  that  end.  The  only  limitation  that  I 
know  of  on  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  raise 
money  is  that  contained  in  the  statutes  which  place  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  bonds  that  can  be  issued. 

This  limitation  amounts  to  nothing  at  all,  because  it  can 
be  changed  at  the  will  of  Congress.  It  has  been  frequently 
changed  since  it  was  first  included  in  the  Liberty  Loan  Act 
of  1922,  and  there  is  talk  of  changing  it  again,  and  each 
change  has  been  an  increase  In  the  item  which,  after  all,  is 
merely  a  declaration  of  the  intention  of  Congress  as  to  how 
far  it  should  go  in  creating  a  national  debt.  It  is  of  no  value 
as  a  restraint  on  the  spending  power  of  Congress. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  Federal  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  the  recently  created  practice  of  making  contribu- 
tions or  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  that  provisions  such  as 
are  now  under  discussion  may  be  arranged  on  an  orderly 
basis  so  that  States  which  provide  the  funds  will  receive  a 
fair  and  proportionate  amount  of  the  distribution  or  return. 
This  provision  which  we  are  now  discussing  is  an  indication 
that  Congress  is  beginning  to  realize  the  fairness,  if  not  the 
need,  for  some  policy  of  this  kind. 
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In  Defense  of  W.  P.  A.  Appropriations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 


Mr. 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESExNTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16.  1939 
xvir  BUCKLEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
presented  to  the  House  my  views  relative  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  W  P.  A.  I  am  still  as  ever  convinced  that  the 
W  P  A  is  responsible  for  many  valuable  contributions  that 
are  now  permanent  assets  of  the  Nation.  States,  and  local 
communities.  More  than  that,  it  has  afforded  employment 
to  mony  people  thereby,  providing  money  with  which  to  pur- 
chase the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Further,  it  has  preserved 
the  -^kill  of  the  worker  and  his  morale  which  are  so  important 
for  the  continuation  of  an  orderly  democracy.  It  has  helped 
the  small-business  man  as  those  on  work  projects  had  means 
to  purchase  essential  commodities. 

We  had  hoped  that  private  industry  would  absorb  the 
people  from  the  relief  rolls.  A  certain  percentage  were  suc- 
cessful—a great  portion  of  the  unemployed  did  not  receive 
this  opportunity.  It  may  be  true  that  some  mistakes  have 
been  mad'>  in  the  administration  of  projects  but  such  have 
been  or  can  easily  be  corrected.  No  program  of  such  wide 
«cope  can  be  perfect.  We  are  also  aware  that  business  con- 
ditions are  as  yet  not  normal  so  that  we  can  discontinue  or 

curtail  this  program.  *     ki«.  f^ 

We  hear  complaints  that  the  Government  is  not  able  to 
carry  the  burdin  of  furnishing  money  for  the  W.  P.  A.  I 
am  not  so  easily  deceived  into  believing  that  the  United 
States  is  not  prosperous  enough  to  take  care  of  its  poor  and 
unfortunate  humans  but  must  let  them  starve.  That  is  un- 
thinkable.   That  policy  is  un-American  and  un-Christian. 

The  press  in  the  last  few  days  carried  news  items  to  the 
effect  that  this  body  was  going  to  make  certain  reforms  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  undue  influence  of  the  Workers  Alli- 
ance in  connection  with  W.  P.  A.  activities.    Many  of  my 
colleagues  from  other  sections  disUke  the  Workers  Alliance. 
I  have  no  great  love  nor  have  I  ever  catered  to  that  organi- 
zation.   On  many  occasions,  unsolicited,  they  forwarded  to 
me  communications  praising  my  work  in  connection  with 
rehef  matters.    Last  year  when  I  refused  to  deal  with  them 
for  the  reason  that  I  stated  that  I  did  not  believe  in  the 
methods  they  were  pursuing,  they  came  out  against  my  re- 
election and  distributed  circulars  falsely  stating  that  I  was 
an  enemy  of  relief.    This  occurred  2  months  after  that  or- 
ganization had  sent  to  me  a  letter  of  commendation  for  my 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  relief  program. 

However,  to  effect  changes  because  of  the  Workers  Alli- 
ance and  thereby  work  great  hardships  upon  the  persons 
employed  on  the  projects  is  to  harm  the  needy  for  actinties 
for  which  they  are  not  at  all  responsible.  The  greatest  por- 
tion of  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  fine,  upright  men  and  women 
and  as  patriotic  and  American  as  can  be  found  in  any  body 
of  men  and  women  in  this  land.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  March  of  1939.  there  were 
2.917.000  people  on  W.  P.  A.  projects,  and  the  estimated 
persons  benefited  were  11,570,000.  There  are  about  2.500.000 
persons  now  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls.  We  can.  therefore,  readily 
see  the  tremendous  importance  of  this  bill. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  of  removing  all  persons  who  have 
been  employed  on  relief  projects  continuously  for  more  than 
18  months  will  work  a  great  hardship  on  many  people. 
There  are  many  persons  who  cannot  obtain  employment  in 
private  industry.  We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  jobs  In  private  employment  solely  be- 
cause of  their  age.  This  cannot  be  denied.  I  believe  these 
persons  should  be  allowed  to  continue  on  W.  P.  A. 

The  workers  on  both  labor  and  white-collar  projects  have 
well  earned  the  small  wages  they  received.    Prom  my  obser- 


vation of  their  work  In  New  York  City  I  can  say  that  they 
have  done  a  very  splendid  job. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
The  program  has  aided  our  cut-of-school  youth  in  employ- 
ing them  en  public  projects  and  extended  educational  op- 
portuniUes  to  the  underprivileged.  Tliis  has  kept  many  from 
leaving  schools  and  competing  in  the  open  labor  market  for 
adult  positions.  The  National  Youth  Administration  pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  continue  to  provide  part-time  work 
and  educational  opportunities  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
needy  young  people  in  assisting  them  to  continue  their 
studies  in  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Tins  pro- 
gram also  provides  work  experience  and  training  which  will 
stand  them  in  good  stead  in  the  future.  I  have  spoken  to 
many  of  these  students.  I  have  talked  to  their  teachers  and 
they  have  praised  and  expressed  deep  appreciation  for  this 
aid  by  the  Government.  The  student-aid  program  reaches 
into  nearly  every  county  in  the  United  States.  It  benefits 
young  people  from  the  low-income  fanulies.     It  is  money 

well  spent. 

In  these  days  we  are  appropriating  moneys  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  activities  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  from  outside 
forces.  It  Is  just  as  important  to  defend  our  country  from 
the  subversive  forces  within  who  challenge  our  democracy 
and  preach  and  point  to  communism,  nazi-ism  and  fascism 
as  the  panacea.  I  have  always  contended  that  this  country 
will  weather  the  storm  and  work  out  its  problems.  It  must, 
therefore,  continue  its  policy  to  aid  the  deserving,  who. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  need  this  comforting  hand  of 
our  Government.  This  Nation  will  not  let  them  down,  and 
so  today,  in  considering  this  program,  let  us  do  what  we  caa 
to  help  those  who  merit  our  favorable  support.  I  am  sure 
that  the  moneys  disbursed  for  these  purposes  will  return 
dividends  in  the  form  of  happier  and  healthier  American 
citizens. 


Agriculture  Appropriation  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22.  1939 

Mr.  CCMTHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  always  supported  legislation  advanced  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer.  This  applies  to  my  entire  service  in 
the  House.  Today.  I  regret  to  say.  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
stood  squarely  back  of  my  colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon]  because  I  knew  of  his  interest  in  the  farmer,  but 
my  outstanding  reason  for  supporting  farm  legislation  was 
that  I  know  when  the  farmers  are  prosperous  that  prosperity 
is  reflected  in  the  cities.  We  who  come  from  large  cities 
realize  that  we  cannot  sell  what  we  produce  unless  the 
farmer  has  money  to  buy  our  products.  The  farmer.  I  am 
sure,  realizes  that  when  those  in  the  city  are  employed  there 
is  a  better  market  for  his  products,  reflected,  of  course,  in 
the  price  they  receive. 

The  House  passed  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  March 
28.  When  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  May  12,  it  contained  158 
amendments,  the  majority  of  which  being  increases.  The 
House  was  within  the  estimates  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  while  the  Senate  added  nearly  a  half  a  billion 
dollars  to  this  amount.  The  large  increases  added  by  the 
Senate  were  items  that  were  not  carried  in  the  Budget  recom- 
mendations. 

One  of  the  items  added  provided  for  $225,000,000  to  make 
parity  payments  to  producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  com — in  the 
commercial  com-prcducing  area — rice,  and  tobacco  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
Another  was  to  carry  out<  other  provisions  of  that  act  affect- 
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Ing  disposal  of  surplus  commodities  for  which  $113,000,000 
was  added  by  the  Senate. 

When  the  President  signed  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  he  made  it  plain  that  if  its  provisions  were  to  be 
carried  out  money  must  be  raised  by  taxation  to  meet  the 
expenditures.  The  President  has  indicated  that  he  did  not 
favor  the  parity  payments  nor  the  appropriation  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  commodities  because  the  money  has  not  been 
raised. 

In  my  campaign  in  1938.  in  fact  in  all  my  campaigns,  1932 
to  date.  I  have  promised  my  constituents  to  support  the 
President.  I  could  not  support  these  appropriations  for 
$338,000,000  and  at  the  same  time  keep  my  pledge  to  my 
constituents. 

No  President  has  ever  been  a  better  friend  to  agriculture 
than  has  President  Roosevelt.  That  statement  cannot  ba 
disputed. 

Despite  the  billions  of  dollars  that  we  have  appropriated  for 
agriculture  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House,  the 
farm  problem  remains  unsolved.  The  farmer  is  better  or- 
ganized than  he  ever  was.  Farm  organization  leaders  have 
come  forward  with  suggestion  after  suggestion;  nevertheless 
the  farmer  has  had  a  hard  time  getting  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  admitted  the  prices  he  receives  barely  enables  him 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  sheriff  in  many  instances — yes;  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  instances  the  sheriff  has  caught  up 
with  him,  took  what  he  had.  and  left  him  without  farm  or 
home. 

Surely  there  must  be  some  solution  to  this  question.  If 
that  solution  can  be  found,  you  will  find  me  going  along  with 
those  who  represent  the  rural  sections. 

I  have  not  remained  silent  on  the  farm  problem.  Time 
and  again  I  have  pointed  out  that  while  the  farmer  might  not 
be  receiving  a  fair  price  for  his  products,  still  the  consumer 
i.-  paying  a  fair  price.  I  have  insisted  and  I  insist  now  that 
if  we  can  put  into  the  farmer's  pockets  a  reasonable  part  of 
the  spread  between  that  which  he  is  now  receiving  and  what 
we  pay  to  place  his  yield  on  our  tables  the  farm  problem  will 
be  solved. 

Is  there  not  some  way  we  can  do  this?  Too  many  are 
profiting  from  the  farmers'  labor.  As  an  example,  while  in 
the  country  several  weeks  ago  I  personally  saw  a  farmer  sell 
large  bunches  of  asparagus  for  10  cents.  Each  bunch  con- 
tained about  20  stalks.  When  I  returned  to  the  city  the  very 
next  night  I  paid  15  cents  for  5  stalks  of  asparagus  in  a 
restaurant.  The  same  applies  to  almost  everything  the 
farmer  raises.  Here  we  find  the  consumer  paying  60  cents 
for  a  vegetable  that  the  producer,  the  farmer,  received  10 
cents.  That  spread  will  be  found  when  you  buy  eggs, 
chickens,  butter,  meat,  or  in  fact  everything  the  farmer  pro- 
duces. Is  it  not  plain  that  the  fault  lies  in  part  in  the  dis- 
tribution? I  would  be  willing  to  support  an  appropriation 
for  any  amount  for  a  thorough  investigation  if  I  was  sure  it 
would  result  in  legislation  that  would  in  some  way  guarantee 
to  the  farmer  a  reasonable  part  of  this  spread. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated  before,  if  money  is  raised  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
then  I  will  support  legislation  for  parity  payments  or  any- 
thing else  that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  but  I  do  feel 
It  is  our  duty  to  provide  this  money  before  we  enact  such 
legislation. 

What    Do    the    Philippines    Mean    to    the    United 

States? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1939 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.    Mr.  Speaker.  America  was  discovered 
in  the  search  for  the  "wealth  of  the  Indies."    Columbus  and 


the  explorers  who  followed  him  for  200  years  sought  the 
westward  route  to  India  and  China. 

The  westward  trek  of  civili::ation  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
United  States  when  Jefferson  bought  from  Napoleon  in  1803 
the  827,987  square  miles  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  com- 
prising most  of  14  States  west  of  the  Mississippi;  when  In 
1845  the  389.166  square  miles  of  Texas  was  organized;  when 
in  1846  came  the  Oregon -Washington  acquisition;  when  in 
1848  came  the  Mexican  cession  including  California.  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  followed  by  the  Gadsen  Pur- 
chase in  1853:  when  in  1867  Alaska  came  to  us  from  Russia; 
when  in  1898  came  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  in  1899  Guam 
and  the  Philippines. 

Back  as  far  as  1521,  shortly  after  Columbus'  voyage,  Ferdi- 
nand Magellan,  in  search  of  a  westerly  route  to  the  spice 
islands  of  the  east  for  the  King  of  Spain,  landed  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  named  them  the  Island  of  St.  Lazarus.  For  200 
years  Spain.  Portugal,  the  Dutch,  and  Japanese  struggle  for 
possession  of  the  Philippines.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War  be- 
tween England  and  Spain  Great  Britain  determined  to  pos- 
sess the  Philippines  and  sent  into  Manila  Bay  a  British 
squadron  of  13  vessels  and  demanded  surrender  in  1762,  just 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776. 

Foreign  trade  first  began  at  Manila  in  1834.  The  first 
revolution  of  the  Fihpinos  against  Spanish  rule  was  in 
1896,  when  they  tore  up  their  poll-tax  receipts  and  revolted 
against  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  Only  2  years  later.  May 
1,  1898.  Admiral  Dewey  entered  Manila  Bay.  destroyed  the 
Spanish  Fleet,  and  since  that  day  the  Philippines  have 
achieved  their  freedom  and  made  their  great  development 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  made  by 
Congress — including  the  treaty  of  1934  which  provides  for 
complete  Philippine  Independence  on  July  4.  1946. 

The  westward  trek  of  American  trade  across  the  Pacific 
to  the  Orient  found  its  sequel  in  the  "open  door"  for  China, 
established  by  international  treaty  in  1900,  which  was 
renewed  in  the  Nine  Power  Pact  signed  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1922,  and  is  today  flagrantly  violated  by  one  of 
the  signatories,  namely,  Japan. 

It  was  pursuant  to  our  westward  trade,  reaching  to  and 
across  the  Pacific,  that  billions  of  American  capital  have 
gone  into  the  building  of  Pacific  railways  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Pacific  States  and  in  ships  for  the  Pacific 
commerce  to  which  the  ocean  ports  of  these  Pacific  States 
are  the  gateways. 

Ten  years  ago.  our  Pacific  commerce  exceeded  $1,200,000.- 

000.  Exports  of  the  products  of  American  farms  and  fac- 
tories to  the  Pacific  trade  have  in  many  years  exceeded 
$500,000,000  a  year,  and  a  like  quantity  of  tropical  raw 
materials  have  come  from  the  Orient  to  give  emploj-ment 
in  American  factories. 

In  our  westward  trek  to  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  we 
have  carried  peace  and  commerce,  and  all  that  goes  to  aid 
enlightenment  and  independence  under  the  rules  of  pro- 
gressive law.  Our  flag  and  Constitution,  our  laws  and 
commerce,  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  No  land  and  no 
people,  to  whom  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
gone,  has  lost  liberty  and  independence.  Least  of  all,  have 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  suffered  from  the  liberation 
of  their  archipelago  from  Spanish  rule,  and  from  our  40 
years  of  administration  and  our  $700,000,000  Government 
Investment. 

The  shot  fired  from  Dewey's  flagship  at  Manila  Bay.  May 

1,  1898.  was  the  first  signal  for  the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  beginning  of  an  impressive  development, 
which  is  here  briefly  reviewed. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES    OF    THE    PHILIPPINZS HAVE    THET    VALUE   TO    THX 

UNITED  STATES   OF   AMERICA? 

Ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Decem- 
ber 10,  1898.  the  7,091  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
have  a  north  and  south  extent  of  1.152  statute  miles  and 
an  east  and  west  width  of  682  miles. 

There  are  462  islands  of  1  square  mile  of  area  or  over, 
and  2,441  bear  geographical  names.  Luzon,  the  largest,  has 
an  area  of  40,814  square  miles;   Mindanao.  36,906;  Panay, 
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4  448  Palawan  4  500:  Mindoro,  3.794;  Bohol.  1.554:  Masbate. 
l'255'  Ctbu  1  695.  Other  groups  are  the  Sulu  or  Jolo  islands 
of  the  south  the  Babuganes  and  Batanes  of  the  north,  the 
Candanuanes  of  the  east,  and  the  Culion  group  of  the  west. 
Tho  archipelago  has  a  coast  line  of  11,444  statute  miles, 
which  exceeds  that  of  Alaska,  or  even  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  several  times  that  of  all  other  island  , 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  Including  the  Hawailaiis, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  Samoan.  The  PhiUppines  have  21  fine 
harbors,  and  8  landlocked  straits,  including  the  7  finest 
sheltered  harbors  on  the  far  Pacific. 

There  are  8  distinct  languages,  many  dialects,  and  4,000.000 
people  who  speak  English.  English  and  Spanish  are  the 
official  languages.  In  1936  the  7.938  public  schools  had 
1.262.353  pupils  with  28.845  teachers.  In  1937-38  there  were 
120.052  college  and  university  students,  of  whom  the  State 
University  of  the  Philippines  alone  had  8,139  enrolled.  Vo- 
cailonal  courses  in  trades  and  industries  have  14,647  enrolled. 
The  total  population  is  estimated  at  17,000,000.  The  Chris- 
tian population  of  the  Philippines  is  placed  at  13.500  000. 
the  Mohammedan,  pagan,  and  sundry  foreign  at  1,300,000. 
with  about  2  000.000  Ainclassified. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  Philippines  exceeds  that  of  the 
British  Isles,  approximates  that  of  Italy,  and  is  only  slightly 
less  than  Japans.  The  114.400  square  miles  of  Philippine 
lands  exceed  the  total  area  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
and  not  quite  double  the  size  of  New  England. 

It  is  estimated  that  63  percent  of  the  land  area,  or  45.946.- 
000  acres,  are  suitable  for  agriculture,  of  which  9,743,000 
were  cropptxl  In  1937.  by  2.000.000  Filipino  farmers. 

Livestock  includes  2.400.000  water  buffalo.  1.500,000  cattle. 
450,000  horses  and  mules,  over  3.000,000  hogs,  and  700.000 
goats  and  sheep. 

Principle  agricultural  crops  In  1933  and  1937.  as  estimated 
by  the  Philippine  Department  of  Interior.  Include: 
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Rice  cultivation  leads  with  an  acreage  of  45  percent  of  the 
total  cultivated  area,  and  supports  4.000,000  workers  from 
farm  to  ship  dock.  Tlie  bulk  of  the  exports  are  for  the 
United  States. 

Sugar  takes  about  6  percent  of  the  cultivated  area.  The 
United  States  quota  of  Philippine  sugar,  under  the  Tydings- 
McDuffle  Act.  is  952.000  tons.  The  total  sugar  investment. 
American  and  Philippine,  is  $260,000,000,  of  which  $93,000,000 
represent  sugar  factories.  Sugar  is  the  leading  exjxjrt  crop 
and  represents  nearly  50  percent  of  the  export  total.  The 
industry  supports  2,000.000  people,  including  a  substantial 
group  of  farm  cooperatives. 

Abaca,  known  here  as  manila  hemp  for  twine  and  cordage, 
covers  11  percent  of  the  total  cultivated  area,  and  supports 
2,500.000  people.  In  this  product  the  Philippines  lead  the 
world. 

Coconut  plantations  cover  14  percent  of  the  cultivated  area, 
or  one  and  one-half  million  acres.  In  coconut  products,  in- 
cluding oil.  nuts,  and  copra,  the  Philippines  rank  first  in  vol- 
ume of  world  exports,  supporting  4,000,000  people,  according 
to  testimony  of  Commissioner  Elizalde,  in  recent  Senate 
hearings.  The  115,000.000  coconut  trees  of  the  Philippines 
are  20  percent  of  the  world  total. 

The  Philippines  are  seventh  in  world-tobacco  production. 
Tobacco  production  supports  600.000  people  and  accounts  for 


one-fifth  of  the  exports.    About  5.000.000  pounds  come  to  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Philippine  forests  now  cover  57  percent  of  the  land  area. 
Standing  commercial  timber  is  estimated  at  500.000.000.000 
board  feet  Of  1  000  commercial  species  about  200  are  now 
marketed.  Lumber  ranks  fourth  in  value  in  industrial  pro- 
duction. Principal  exports  to  date  are  for  timber  of  special 
strength  and  durability,  adapted  for  airplane  constniction 
tool  handles,  beat  construction,  pilings,  mine  tunbers,  and 
tobacco  boxes.  Lumber  is  second  in  volume  of  wages  paid  in 
major  industries.  ,     ^         ,         . 

Leading  m.anufacturing  industries  include  5  cordage  fac- 
tories,   which    exported    in    1937.    largely   to    this    country 

7  45'>000  kUos  or  16.592,400  pounds:  30  American-controlled 
embroidery  factories:  15  candy  and  confectionery  factories; 

8  leather  and  rubber  shoe  factories;  4  paint  and  varnish, 
several  cement  and  rattan.  87  cigar  factories.  15  cigarette 
factories,  and  one  large  pineapple  canning  factory  that  has 
an  export  trade  which  gave  the  United  States   26,000.000 

pounds  in  1937.  .  . 

The  Philippines  claim  to  be  the  ninth  largest  producer  of 
the  worlds  gold  and  is  the  third  largest  exporter  to  United 
States  being  led  only  by  sugar  and  copra.  In  1937  the  Philip- 
pine production  was  a  close  second  to  that  of  CaUfornia  and 
exceeded  Alaska.  The  Government  action  in  boosting  the 
gold  price  from  $20.67  per  ounce  to  $35  had  the  effect  to 
increase  Philippine  production  from  $5,000,000  in  1932  to 
$25,600,000  in  1937  and  put  into  the  field  34  operating  com- 
panies. The  Balatoc  and  Benguet  Consolidated  are  the  two 
largest  gold  producers  under  the  American  flag. 

In  company  with  gold  the  Philippine  mine  production  of 
silver,  copper,  iron  ore.  lead,  and  in  particular  chromium,  have 
made  marked  recent  advance.  Coal,  petroleum,  asphalt, 
gypsum,  salt,  sulfur,  limestone,  marble,  are  being  developed, 
as  well  as  numerous  quarries  of  building  stone. 

Of  Philippine  resources  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  as  yet  in  the  pioneer  stage  of  development.  Less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  land  adapted  to  agriculture  has 
been  put  under  cultivation.  The  500.00O'.000.000  board 
measure  of  commercial  forests  has  hardly  been  tapped. 
The  sudden  quadrupling  of  the  gold  product  in  8  years 
marks  the  general  possibilities  in  mine  production.  The 
present  rapid  advancement  in  education  presages  rapid 
industrial  development  when  the  new  generation  of  Fili- 
pino youth  awake  to  their  economic  opportunities. 

All  the  Philippines  need  is  stable  and  farsighted  gov- 
ernment—freedom from  the  threats  of  war  and  the  dan- 
gers of  foreign  exploitation,  such  as  at  the  present  time  is 
overwhelming  China. 

The  fact  that  the  Japanese  have  already  secured  control 
of  the  hemp  industry  of  the  Philippines — which  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  a  Philippine  industrial  monopoly — is  not  re- 
assuring in  the  face  of  Japanese  conquest  of  China.  If  the 
Philippines  survive  the  latent  Japanese  threat,  which  has 
overwhelmed  Manchukuo  and  the  coast  section  of  China, 
the  industrial  and  commercial  future  of  the  Philippines 
will  be  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  free  government  io 
Asia. 

As  the  Nation  which  has  by  far  the  greatest  stake  in  the 
Philippines,  can  the  United  States  in  honor  go  on  a  "sit- 
down  strike"  and  permit  the  patriotic  people  whom  we 
saved  from  Spain  to  become  subjects  of  a  like  power  which 
even  now  may  be  waiting  for  the  end  of  American  occupa- 
tion in  1946? 

To  allow  that  to  happen  or  to  do  aught  to  hasten  that 
day,  as  by  a  Government-controlled  plebiscite,  or  by  a 
revolutionary  change  in  the  Philippine  Constitution,  may 
lead  to  serious  international  complications.  In  the  inter- 
est of  humanity  and  13,500,000  Filipino  Christians,  should 
we  not  rather  give  the  rising  generation  of  Filipinos  time 
to  work  out  a  sound  program  of  national  salvation? 
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Agricultural  Conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1939 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  desperate  plight  of  a  once 
flourishing  agriculture  on  the  Pacific  slope.  A  serious  situa- 
tion confronts  the  California  farmers  and  their  employees. 
It  is  not  a  partisan  issue;  it  is  not  a  question  between  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  the  welfare  of  Americans. 

California  supplies  approximately  40  percent  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  grown  in  the  United  States  today,  and  the 
farmers  I  represent  are  at  present  faced  with  the  complete 
collapse  of  what  was  once  a  principal  source  of  livelihood 
and  wealth  to  our  State.  California  agriculture  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  in  an  exceptionally  vulnerable  position  for 
which  a  protection  must  be  found.  Our  principal  carloadings 
are  products  of  agriculture;  our  crops  are  highly  specialized 
and  these  crops  cannot  be  well  diversified  on  individual 
farms  under  our  specialized  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

The  farmer  who  has  an  investment  in  a  full-bearing  orchard 
of  apricots,  prunes,  peaches,  apples,  oranges,  pears,  or  some 
other  similar  commodity  is  a  valuable  year-round  asset  to 
his  community— if  he  can  stay  in  basiness.  Unlike  the  wheat, 
cotton,  or  corn  grower,  the  fruit  man  has  a  job  that  keeps  him 
busy  52  weeks  of  the  year.  There  is  always  work  to  be  done, 
and  men  must  be  employed  to  do  this  work.  However,,  at 
the  present  time  our  farmers  are  being  liquidated  so  rapidly 
that  unless  some  remedy  is  soon  forthcoming  California  will 
be  faced  with  a  depression  that  will  make  the  last  one  look 
small  by  comparison. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  a  recent  report  cover- 
ing various  agricultural  commodities  in  my  State,  shows  the 
farmer  actually  receiving  only  32  percent  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  As  a  matter  of  practical  economic,  fact,  it  is  idle  to 
discuss  what  may  be  a  farmer's  just  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  If  the  farmer  has  the  market,  and  if  other  condi- 
tions are  equal,  his  share  is  that  amount  which  will  pay  his 
cost  of  production  and  leave  him  a  decent  profit  on  his  oper- 
ations. Since  that  question  involves  so  many  factors  such 
as  land  value,  distance  from  market,  insurance,  taxes,  produc- 
tion costs,  wages,  and  other  items,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
fix  any  specific  percentage  of  the  consumer  dollar  that  the 
farmer  must  have  at  any  given  time  In  order  to  operate  on 
a  sound  and  enduring  basis.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer  dollar  varies  with  the 
number  of  consumer  dollars  available  at  the  retail  market. 

Our  problems  are  immediate  and  pressing.  Our  farmers 
want  to  keep  their  farms,  to  farm  them  well,  and  to  keep 
their  orchards  and  vineyards  healthy  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  markets  of  good  times  when  they  come.  We  need 
more  outlets  for  our  various  commodities,  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  Increased  consumption  and  a  growing  demand 
would  eUminate  the  necessity  for  destroying  food  crops.  It 
would  lessen  the  growing  burden  of  overproduction  and  at 
the  same  time  place  our  products  in  the  homes  of  many 
families  not  now  in  a  position  to  receive  them.  Benefit  pay- 
ments and  crop-control  measures  are  temporary  expedients 
at  best.  They  are  not,  nor  were  they  ever,  intended  to  be 
the  real  solution  which  we  seek. 

California  agriculture  is  in  a  rather  unique  position  with 
respect  to  marketing  its  products.  Located,  on  the  average, 
approximately  2.500  miles  from  the  great  consuming  centers 
of  the  country,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  a  vital  factor 


requiring  special  attention.  We  want  to  put  our  farm  mer- 
chandise in  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer  at  a  price 
that  can  be  paid  by  the  average  American  family.  Exorbi- 
tant transportation  rates,  handling  charges,  and  distribution 
costs  tend  to  create  a  luxury  out  of  many  necessary  staple 
commodities.  Lower  freight  rates  would  be  at  once  a  boon 
to  the  producer  and  the  consumer  alike. 

Competition  with  cheaply  produced  foreign  goods  is  grad- 
ually causing  a  decline  in  the  high  standard  of  farm  living 
and  farm  wages  in  California.  True,  we  need  foreign  mar- 
kets for  many  of  our  specialty  crops,  but  where  direct  com- 
petition with  similar  products  from  other  countries  is  en- 
coimtered,  we  must  have  protection.  For  many  years  the 
farmers  of  our  State  have  paid  higher  wages  to  agricultural 
labor  than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  This  policy 
cannot  be  continued  if  the  cost  of  everything  the  farmer 
buys  continues  to  increase,  while  the  price  of  his  product 
declines. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  what  happened  to  fruit 
growers  in  my  district  last  year.  Apricot  growers  were  offered 
$25  a  ton  for  their  fruit,  which  costs  approximately  $30  per 
ton  to  produce.  It  costs  about  $18  per  ton  to  grow  Bartlett 
pears,  and  our  pear  growers  sold  their  pears  to  the  canners 
for  $12.50  per  ton.  Peaches,  costing  $20  per  ton  to  produce, 
sold  for  from  $6  to  $7.50  per  ton.  It  costs  approximately 
3^2  cents  per  pound  to  produce  dried  prunes,  and  yet  I  do  not 
believe  any  grower  in  California  received  more  than  2  cents 
per  pound  for  last  year's  crop.  Corresponding  losses  can  be 
shown  for  many  other  fruit  and  vegetable  commodities. 

Many  of  our  farmers  are  losing  their  homes,  and  will  eventu- 
ally wind  up  on  the  relief  rolls,  if  assistance  is  not  forthcom- 
ing. Some  sound  method  of  refinancing  distressed  farm  loans 
Is  immediately  essential.  Some  means  of  lending  money  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  with  a  long-time  amortization  period, 
would  be  of  inestimable  value.  The  Cahfomia  farmers  are 
well  able  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  if  they  can  only  be 
assured  that  their  farms  and  homes  will  not  be  taken  from 
them  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  financing. 

I  wish  to  urge  upon  this  Congress  the  necessity  for  giving 
special  attention  to  the  problems  I  have  called  to  your  atten- 
tion. Agriculture  is  still  our  basic  industry,  and  if  we  are 
to  achieve  a  prosperity  that  is  sound  and  lasting  we  must 
start  in  at  the  foundation  to  build  our  prosperity  structure. 


Planned  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  22.  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  expressed  my- 
self heretofore  on  this  fioor  to  the  effect  that  the  farmers 
themselves  will  have  to  pay  these  subsidies  we  are  voting  for 
them.  They  pay  for  them  in  lower  prices.  They  are  paying 
for  them  with  taxes  to  support  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  operating  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment-planned agricultural  program.  Worst  of  all.  the 
farmer  is  paying  for  all  this  Government  mooching  and 
meddling  with  his  precious  liberty. 

What  is  all  this  planned  economy  but  political  exploita- 
tion? Examine  every  remedy  that  has  been  applied  to  cure 
our  sick  economic  body  in  the  last  10  years  and  you  will  find 
that  in  nearly  every  case  the  essential  ingredient  has  been 
a  new  political  board  or  bureau,  and  the  creation  of  multi- 
tudinous political  jobs.  This,  of  course,  is  the  old.  old 
remedy  that  politicTans  have  always  applied  to  cure  the  sick 
economic  body.    Though  history  clearly  indicates  that  it 
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never  cured  anything  but  always  made  the  patient  worse, 
yet  the  people  cf  our  great  land  are  now  compeUed  to  endure 
this  same  old  oppression. 

What  really  is  happening  to  the  United  States  today  is 
that  we  are.  so  to  speak,  eating  ourselves.  The  fundamental 
trouble  with  the  cures  that  have  been  appUed  to  reUeve  our 
distress  is  that  we  fail  to  envision  the  economic  body  as  a 
whole,  each  one  of  us  apparently  seeing  only  a  Uttle  segment 
of  It.  The  world  of  each  one  of  us  is  confined  within  the 
limits  of  this  segment.  Finding  it  in  distress  we  seek  to 
relieve  the  same  by  drawing  in  whatsoever  manner  may  be 
possible  upon  the  resources  of  the  other  parts  of  the  eco- 
nomic body.  We  fail  to  grasp  the  fundamental  truth  that 
the  well  being  of  any  of  the  parts  of  the  economic  body  is 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  health  of  the  economic  body  as 

a  whole. 

Indeed,  nearly  all  of  the  political  medicines  and  remedies 
that  have  been  applied  to  our  sick  economic  body  in  the  last 
10  years  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  simple  bttle  process.  The 
pohtical  doctoi-s  draw  blood,  taxes,  out  of  the  veins  of  one 
part  of  the  economic  body  and  then  reinject  that  same 
blood  back  into  another  part  of  the  same  economic  body. 
But  the  process  is  not  quite  that  simple.  There  is  just  a 
little  trick  in  it.  The  pohtical  doctors  never  reinject  as 
much  blood  as  they  withdrew.  After  withdrawing  the  blood 
from  the  first  part  of  the  economic  body,  they  inject  as  much 
of  it  into  their  own  veins  as  they  require  for  their 
sustenance  and  promotion,  and  then  what  is  left  over  they 
reinject  into  the  second  part  of  the  same  economic  body. 
Hence,  we  see  the  pohtical  body  puffing  up,  getting  bigger 
and  bigger,  while  the  poor  benumbed  economic  body  is 
shriveling  up  and  getting  smaller  and  smaller. 


Shall  Congress  Take  Charge? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1939 
Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  itself  may 
be  assumed  to  bo  engaged  in  a  most  contemptible  un-Amer- 
ican activity  when  it  fails  to  recognize  the  danger  which 
confronts  the  Nation  and  our  people,  when  in  its  partisan 
blindness  it  fails  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The 
danger  which  confronts  the  Nation  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
by  which  International  money-mad  fanatics  expect  to  take 
charge  of  the  United  States  so  that  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  strange  un-American 
cults. 

Control  of  gold  is  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of 
exploiters  and  Congress  has  been  warned  of  that.  Those 
I  who  now  control  the  Nation's  gold  admit  such  ownership 
land  control  of  money  is  a  power  which  is  greater  than  the 
Government  itself.  I  now  ask  what  Congress  is  waiting  for. 
Are  we  true  to  our  obligation  when  we  sell  the  Nation  and 
the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  international  Shylocks.  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  now  own  and  control  the  Nations 
gold? 

It  is  my  desire  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  fact  that 
$13,513,000,000  in  gold  certificates  are  outstanding  against 
i  the  gold  in  the  Treasury,  and  that  such  certificates  are  held 
by  Interests  outside  of  the  Treasury  and  by  the  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.    The  Federal  Reserve  are  private 
banks,  and  Treasury-  gold  is  subject  to  wiiiidrawal  in  settle- 
ment of  international  balances.    Let  Congress  not  be  fooled 
about  that,  for  refusal  to  pay  internati(5nal  debts  can  only 
end  in  reprisal  or  war  with  the  powers  that  are  deprived  of 
receiving  payment  in  gold  m  settlement  of  their  balances. 
,      Gold  is  and  has  always  been  the  international  standard  of 
I  monetarj'  value.    The  President  and  the   Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  are  empowered  with  absolute  control  of  two  billions 


in  gold  which  is  used  to  stabilize  bonds  and  otiier  fluctuating 
securities  of  all  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic.  These  02,0CO.- 
000.000  are  not  used  to  stabilize  the  international  dollar,  for  it 
is  stabihzed  upon  its  own  gold  content  of  15.521  grains  of 
gold  nine-tenths  fine,  and  the  stabUization  fund  is  therefore 

unnecessary.  ^  ..  ,   ^ 

Members  of  Congress  should  also  undci-stand  that  Interna- 
tional balances  are  not  paid  in  dollars,  francs,  or  shillings, 
but  are  paid  in  the  number  of  grains  of  gold  such  money  con- 
tains It  is  my  desire  to  go  a  Uttle  further  than  that  and  say 
that  gold  is  of  exactly  the  same  value  today  as  it  was  before 
1933.  and  international  transactions  are  still  settled  on  grain 
value  of  gold,  as  has  always  been  castomary. 

There  should  be  no  argument  about  the  ownership  of  gold, 
for  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Record  of  June  19.  1939,  on  page 
10420  by  Mr.  M.  S  Eccles.  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  now  called  a  "system"  since  it  has  been  soviet- 
ized.  He  distinctly  states  who  are  the  owners  of  the  gold  in 
the  Treasury.  It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Eccles  evades  the  is- 
sue when  he  speaks  of  the  title  to  the  gold,  but  in  the  second 
paragraph,  he  admits  that  the  gold  is  held  as  security  against 
outstanding  gold  certificates  and  international  credits  payable 

in  gold  only. 

Mr.  John  W.  Hanes,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

makes  this  statement: 

A  large  part  of  the  gold  held  by  the  Treasury  (^12.336.858.563  on 
March  15  1939)  is  held  as  .security  for  gold  ccrTlflcates  (or  credits 
payable  in  gold  crrtlQcates)  Issued  to  and  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  piusuaut  to  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934. 

Mr.  Eccles  made  his  statement  under  restraint  because  he 
did  not  want  to  admit  that  the  American  people  had  been 
cheated  out  of  their  own  property.     Mr.  Hanes,  on  the  con- 
trary, states  facts,  but  both  of  them  try  to  obscure  the  real 
ownership  by  including  extraneous  matter.    Both  of  the  let- 
ters should  be  sufficient  evidence  even  to  Congress  that  the 
American  people,  including  Members  of  Congress,  have  been 
deprived  of  their  own  property;  that  it  has  been  taken  from 
them  by  legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  and  given,  lock, 
stcck,  and  barrel,  to  the  international  money  changers.    The 
purpose  of  this  act  was  to  sell  the  American  Nation  into  the 
h^nds  of  these  damnable  communistic  fanatics.    I  submit 
both  letters  as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  my  statements.     . 
It  is  not  my  desire  to  discuss  or  criticize  opinions  held 
by   the   distinguished  Members   on   the   other   side   of   the 
Capitol,  but  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  want  to  say  that 
no  comparison  can  be  made  between  prices  previous  to  1933 
and   prices   since    that    time,   for   the   simple    reason    that, 
previous  to   1933.  our  domestic   dollar  was  stablized  on  a 
gold  content  of  25.8  grains,  nine-tenths  fine,  and  the  same 
dollar  was  used  in  international  transactions.    That  dollar 
was  valuable  because  it  contained  25.8  grains  of  gold,  and 
our  people  owned  such  amount  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  as 
was  represented  by  the  currency  and  securities  they  had  in 
their  possession.    Today,  our  domestic  dollar  is  a  hocus-pocus 
dollar,  not  redeemable  in  gold,  and  with  no  gold  value.    It 
is  a  rubber  dollar,  often  made  into  rubber  stamps,  and  is 
well  represented  in  legislation  and  appropriations  passed  in 
both  Houses. 

How  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  compare  prices  before 
1933  when  we  had  a  dollar  stabilized  on  25.8  grains  of  gold, 
with  today's  worthless  money  of  the  tsrpe  we  are  now  using 
in  our  domestic  transactions?  No  one  knows  when  our 
present  currency  will  collapse,  and  when  it  does,  we  will 
have  exactly  the  same  condition  in  the  United  States  as 
existed  in  Germany  during  the  inflation  there.  It  is  a 
pitiful  exhibition  of  incompetence  and  a  clear  exemplification 
of  what  the  people  may  expect  from  incompetent  statesmen. 
It  is  also  well  for  the  people  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  money 
was  plarmed  by  the  invisible  government  and  Ls  a  part  of  a 
communistic  plan  to  destroy  the  United  States.  It  is  un- 
American  for  Congress  not  to  recognize  this  and  set  It  right 
during  the  present  session,  because  it  might  be  too  late  next 
year.  Congress  and  the  people  should  give  a  little  more  con- 
sideration to  the  two-billion  gold  stabilization  fund  set  aside 
by  Congress  for  the  private  use  of  the  President  and  the 
1  Secretary  d  the  Treasiu-y.    The  law  distinctly  states  that 
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It  is  not  even  necessary  for  either  of  them  to  give  an  ac- 
counting for  this  $2,000,000,000.  And  no  officer  can  investi- 
gate the  use  of  it.  The  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  not  responsible  to  Congress  for  losses  which 
this  fund  may  sustain  in  wild  market  speculation  to  support 
falling  prices  of  American  bonds  and  credits. 

If  the  international  money  changers  should  decide  to  dump 
American  bonds  on  a  market,  money  in  the  stabilization  fund 
will,  of  course,  be  used  to  bolster  falling  bond  prices,  and 
may  end  in  complete  loss  of  the  $2,000,000,000  in  gold. 
This  is  something  for  Congress  to  think  over,  because  there 
are  so  many  questionable  possibilities  for  the  use  of  this 
$2,000,000,000. 

It  is  confusing  to  read  the  different  opinions  as  to  how 
much  gold  can  be  bought  with  cotton,  potatoes,  and  other 
merchandise.  It  is  a  childish  attempt  to  obsciu-e  and  justify 
unsound  procedures.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  gold  is  a 
recognized  international  standard,  and  for  that  reason  does 
not  change,  and  it  is  the  medium  that  buys  all  commodities. 
In  reply  to  certain  statesmen  who  seem  to  believe  that  we 
buy  gold  with  cotton  and  potatoes,  I  suggest  that  they  take  a 
bale  of  cotton  along  with  them  and  try  to  buy  gold  with  it. 

In  the  glory  of  modern  education  we  have  become  rich  by 
dividing  an  apple  in  half  and  calling  each  half  a  whole  apple. 
This  is  profit  as  taught  in  our  educational  institutions  of 
today.  It  is  an  example  of  communistic  confusion  within 
every  educational  institution  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
is  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obscure  the  issue  and  destroy 
morale. 

I  wish  to  suggest  at  this  point  that  every  educational  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States  should  dismiss  every  instructor 
who  is  "pink."  "red,"  or  "scarlet."  and  particularly  those  who 
seem  to  be  unable  to  gi'asp  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Congress  engaged  in  un-American  activities  when  it  created 
the  many  corporations  which  are  now  so  detrimental  and 
destructive  to  private  industries  and  business.  It  was  un- 
Amencan  when  it  granted  the  power  to  the  President  which 
he  now  has,  and  the  greatest  un-American  activity  is  in  fail- 
ure to  now  recognize  that  the  Nation's  security  is  threatened, 
and  our  own  and  the  real  patriotic  American  people's  lives  are 
in  jeopardy. 

I  realize  how  hopeless  it  is  for  anyone  to  receive  recognition 
when  he  digresses  from  the  majority,  when  he  tries  to  walk 
uphill  instead  of  downhill.  It  has  always  been  so.  as  history 
vividly  demonstrates.  Yet,  while  recognizing  this,  it  is  still 
my  opinion  that  we  must  return  to  sound  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  survive.  Congress  should  now  take 
charge  and  direct  the  various  intelligence  departments  to 
report  to  it  the  real  facts  as  they  now  exist  within  the  Nation, 
not  those  that  are  found  in  the  communistic  alleys  and  side- 
streets,  but  communistic  activities  that  exist  in  every  public 
place,  colleges,  and  Federal  departments. 

The  investigation  should  begin  with  those  who  have 
financed  the  World  War,  the  Russian  revolution,  the  Span- 
ish revolution,  and  those  who  are  now  financing  commu- 
nistic activities  within  the  United  States.  When  they  have 
been  disposed  of,  communism  itself  will  disapiiear,  for  it  has 
no  excuse  for  existence  in  our  or  any  other  civilized  nation. 
If  Congress  will  follow  this  advice  and  order  a  thorough 
investigation.  I  venture  to  say  the  most  astonishing  revela- 
tions will  be  forthcoming,  which  I  am  sure  will  establish 
such  clear-cut  evidence  that  many  officials  now  in  the  Gov- 
ernment employ  can  be  impeached.  This  is  a  harsh  word  for 
anyone  to  use,  yet  if  such  procediu-e  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  it  is  a  weapon  which  is 
justified  in  the  Constitution  itself. 

As  an  observer  for  the  past  5  months,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
Congress  has  done  very  Uttle  to  help  the  people,  but  it  has 
outdone  itself  to  give  more  power  to  the  President.  He 
after  each  Asiatic  spiritualistic  interlude,  calls  for  more 
power  and  immediately  the  rubber  stamps  go  into  action  to 
grant  his  wish.     In  this  concession.  Congress,  instead  ol 


preserving  and  protecting  the  Republic,  is  establishing  a 
totalitarian  State.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  majority  in 
the  present  Congress  is  the  victim  of  some  influence  which 
is  sufficiently  powerful  to  direct  its  action.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  can  see  no  relief  from  this  body  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  therefore  left  to  the  people  themselves.  They  must  take 
charge  and  fight  for  their  rights,  by  appeal  to  Congress,  by 
the  ballot,  and,  finally,  by  the  same  method  as  is  ordinarily 
used  to  protect  the  Nation  when  the  Government  fails. 

The  Communists  are  getting  ready,  and  I  now  understand 
there  are  50,000  of  those  who  fought  under  the  communistic 
government  in  Spain  who  are  to  be  allowed  entrance  into 
Mexico.  If  this  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  is.  they  will  be  used 
for  infiltration  into  the  United  States  to  spread  communism, 
or  as  a  fighting  unit  when  civil  strife  breaks  here.  Do  not 
be  mistaken  about  that.  The  proletarian  Commimists  in  the 
United  States  are  trying  to  establish  a  dictator  of  the  same 
type  as  now  rules  in  Russia.  We  must  set  our  own  house  in 
order,  for  I  do  not  believe  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people,  including  the  Araiy  and  the  Navy,  will  accept  a  dic- 
tator without  a  fight. 

Let  us  look  at  this  picture  from  another  angle.  We  are 
friends  with  Russia  and  Russia  is  communistic,  of  the  most 
vicious  type.  The  President  and  a  few  members  of  the 
Cabinet  have  been  unfriendly  to  Germany  ever  since  the 
Communists  were  expelled. 

The  President  and  a  few  of  his  Cabinet  members  are 
friendly  to  Mexico,  which  is  communistic  in  fact  and  in  prin- 
ciple. The  American  Government  smiled  approval  when 
communistic  Mexico  confiscated  American  property,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Mexico  is  communistic  and  the  home  of 
Bronstein,  alias  Trotsky.  It  is  a  home  for  communistic  refu- 
gees, and  is  now  to  be  a  haven  for  50.000  communistic  dupes 
who  fought  for  "red"  Russia  in  order  to  destroy  a  Christian 
government  in  Spain. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  now  beating  the  war  drums 
against  an  imaginary  enemy  in  the  Orient,  where  we  have  no 
interest  or  property  any  longer.  I  say  we  have  no  interest 
in  the  Orient,  for  we  have  agreed  to  give  independence  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  which  in  reality  should  be  an  Ameri- 
can commercial  and  military  outpost  in  the  Orient.  The 
Secretary  of  State  is,  however,  bent  upon  meddling  in  Chi- 
nese affairs.  And  mark  you.  China  is  infiltrated  with  com- 
munism and  supported  by  Russia. 

I  dislike  to  say  this,  for  I  am  friendly  to  and  have  ac- 
quaintances in  China,  so  in  making  this  statement  it  must 
be  understood  that  I  do  not  approve  the  warlike  attitude  of 
Japan  and  its  invasion  of  a  defenseless  nation.  Speaking  on 
the  situation  as  I  understand  it.  I  am  positively  certain  that 
we  have  no  cause  for  interfering  in  China,  for  the  Chinese 
are  proving  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  If  Congress 
allows  the  President  and  the  State  Department  to  declare 
war  in  the  Orient,  it  will  be  to  help  the  proletarian  Com- 
munists instead  of  the  Chinese. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  administration's  attitude  toward  a 
a  communistic  country  and  a  Christian,  civilized  country,  I 
shall  quote  the  President's  replies  to  the  Russian  and  to  the 
Spanish  Ambassadors.  In  reading  these  replies  I  shall  ask  you 
to  draw  your  own  conclusions : 

THE  president's  REPLY  TO  THE  REMARKS  OF  THE  NEWLY  APPOINTED 
AMBASSADOR  OF  SPAIN,  SENOR  DON  JUAN  FRANCISCO  DE  CARDENAS, 
UPON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  PRESENTATION  OF  HIS  LETTERS  OF 
CREDENCE 

Mr.  Amba.=sador,  I  am  happy  to  receive  from  you  the  letter* 
accrediting  you  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  Spain  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  Government  will  be  prepared  at  all 
times  to  cooperate  with  you  in  maintaining  and  developing  friendly 
relations  between  cur  two  coimtries.  The  great  contribution  made 
by  Spain  in  the  past  to  the  civilization  of  the  New  World,  many 
traces  of  which  still  remain  In  the  United  States,  should  serve  to 
strengthen  these  relations. 

I  trust  that  such  problems  as  may  arise  will  be  faced  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  confidence  and  good  will,  and  I  know  that  you  will  find 
all  officials  of  the  American  Government  ever  ready  to  collaborat« 
for  progressive  understanding  and  peace. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  find  yotir  sojourn  In  this  country, 
where  you  have  already  served  with  distinction  on  previoxis  occ*> 
■ions,  most  agreeable  and  happy. 


wms''* 
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TOB  p«i«Dnrr'8  ripi-t  to  thi  rcmarics  ot  the  ntwlt  APPonrreD   i 

ASiaASSAOO*  OF  THX   UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUEI.ICS.    MR.   CON- 
■TANTINX    A.  OUMANSKT.    UPON    THT    OCCASION    OF   THE    PRESENTATION     , 
OF    HIS    LTTTERS    OF    CRmtNCE 

Mr  Ambassador,  tt  affords  me  pleasure  to  accept  from  you  the 
Utters  by  which  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  accredits  you  ; 
««  An  ba-sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  &^iaiist  Republics  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
1  am  happy  to  receive  in  that  high  capacity  a  person  so  thoroughly 
familiar  as  you  have  become  during  your  residence  here  with  the 
txadltlcns  and  aspirations  of  the  American  pwjople. 

I  also  acc*'pt  the  letter  of  recall  of  your  predecessor.  Mr.  Troya- 
novsky  who.  as  the  first  Soviet  Ambassador  to  this  Government, 
rendered  such  distlneuithcd  services  in  promoting  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  given  me  deep  satisfaction  to  hear  from  you  cf  the  feeling 
of  genuine  friendship  which  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
for  the  American  people,  a  feeling  which  you  are  assured  is  fully 
reciprocated. 

1  have  noted  your  statement  that  the  purpose  of  your  mission 

-Is  to  strengthen  and  develop  friendly  cooperation  between  our  two 

countries.     You  may  be  sure  that  you  will  enjoy  my  full  support. 

as  well  as  every  afslstance  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

In  your  efforts  to  achieve  that  purpose 

I  am  grateful  for  the  expression  of  good  wishes  which  you  have 
conveyed  on  behalf  cf  your  Government.  In  return,  please  convey 
to  the  Government  of  the  Union  cf  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  my 
hope  for  the  continued  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  two  greetings  need  no  comment  from  me  for  they 
are  perfectly  clear.     They  are  in  themselves  evidence  that 
the  President  favors  Russia  and  its  Communistic  regime  in 
preference  to  the  new,  peaceful.  Christian  government  in  j 
Spain. 

In  time  of  stress  the  safety  of  the  Nation  should  be  our  ' 
first  consideration  and  we  look  for  unstinted  patriotic  aid 
from  leaders  in  Congress  and  from  chairmen  on  important 
committees. 

The  leaders  In  Congress  are  well  known,  but  the  chairmen 
of  the  conm:iittees  often  remain  in  obsciarity.  We  have  the 
following  distinguished  gentlemen  occupjring  the  following 
important  positions  as  chairmen  and  ranking  members  of 
committees:  The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Bloom  1. 
now  acting  chairman  of  Foreign  Aflfairs  Committee;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  SabathI.  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee;  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  DicksteinI. 
chairman  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Committee; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  SirovichI,  chairman  of 
Patents  Committee  and  ranking  member  on  the  Civil  Service 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committees;  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  CellerI,  ranking  member  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  realize  that  these  gentlemen  are  interested  In  all  things 
wiiich  concern  the  welfare  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States:  in  free  debate  without  restrictions;  in  opposition  to 
immigration,  particularly  of  those  of  proletarian  communistic 
philosophies;  in  the  protection  and  safeguarding  of  patents; 
in  clarification  of  the  civil  service:  in  a  straightforward  state- 
ment of  the  real  facts  in  the  merchant  marine.  The  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
should  also  endeavor  to  eliminate  unconstitutional  and  con- 
fusing legislation  that  gives  Congress  a  continual  headache. 

I  do  not  propose  this  as  a  criticism,  but  I  look  toward  the 
members  of  the  various  committees  for  leadership  when  legis- 
lation is  up  for  consideration,  and  their  interest  and  elucida- 
tion of  the  laws  I  am  sure  would  be  for  the  general  good  of 
all  concerned.  I  realize  chairmanships  on  committees  are 
responsible  positions  and  must  therefore  be  left  in  responsible 
hands. 

The  founders  of  our  country  recognized  this,  and  so  a 
provision  was  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  which  I  now 
quote,  from  article  I,  section  9,  paragraph  8; 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States,  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them.  shaU 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolu- 
ment, office,  or  title,  of  any  Itind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  state. 

It  was  recognized  then,  and  it  is  now  recognized,  that 
such  honors  as  referred  to  in  thLs  paragraph  carry  with 
them  repayment  or  some  consideration  to  the  governments 
granting  such  honors  in  time  of  peace.  It  w^as  therefore' 
rightly  forbidden  to  any  officeholder.     It  is  amazing  how 


well  the  founders  understood  human  nature,  and  because 
of  such  understanding,  incorporated  in  the  Constitution 
such  public  safeguards.  I  admire  them  for  their  wisdom, 
and  often  wish,  as  I  sit  in  this  House,  that  a  Wasliington 
or  a  Jefferson  could  be  with  us  now  in  these  times  of  stress. 
I  am  apprehensive,  and  in  observing  present  trends,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  rapidly  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists. I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion,  for  communism 
and  its  evils  now  seem  to  be  a  general  topic.  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  page  2661.  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Mason  1,  gives  the  low-down  on  communLsm  in  a 
most  vivid  manner,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Members  in  the 
House  read  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  menace  facing  us  today 
is  the  invisible  government  which  has  promoted  wars,  revo- 
lutions, espionage,  and  corruption.  One  would  be  fooUsh  to 
deny  that  there  is  not  a  plan  on  foot  to  destroy  the  civiliza- 
tion that  has  been  built  for  past  centuries.  History  is  again 
repeating  itself.  Civilization  has  been  destroyed  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  due  for  destruction  again  if  we  fail  to  protect  our- 
selves as  other  nations  have  done. 

Let  us  now  look  facts  squarely  in  the  face  and  try  to  solve 
this  problem.  Much  has  been  said  about  Germany  by  the 
President  and  his  official  family.  We  may  ask.  for  what  par- 
ticular reason?  It  was  the  Communist  who  exploited  Ger- 
many after  the  invisible  government  had  brought  about  a 
destructive  inflation.  Property  worth  millions  of  marks  was 
acquired  by  these  spoilers  for  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Tlie 
German  inflation  was  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  or  robbing 
the  German  people  of  their  property.  It  was  manipulated, 
and  forced  upon  the  German  Nation.  What  did  Germany 
do?  Germany  did  the  only  logical  thing  it  could  do.  that 
is.  expelled  the  Communist  from  Germany.  And  I  might 
say  at  this  point,  the  same  thing  has  been  done  m  Italy,  and 
I  believe  it  will  happen  here. 

Why  have  they  expelled  the  Communist  and  his  dupes 
from  both  of  these  countries?  For  one  reason  alone — be- 
cause they  are  destructive  to  sound  government  and  will 
destroy,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  all  goverrmients  in  which 
they  gain  control. 

Who  engineered  the  World  War?  Again  the  answer 
comes,  those  individuals  in  the  invisible  government  who, 
for  certain  reasons  of  their  own,  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
everyone  except  themselves  and  their  greedy  brothers. 
Who  financed  the  Russian  Revolution?  Individuals  from 
I  the  same  government  who  for  personal  reasons  were  inter- 
!  ested  in  acquiring  control  of  Russia.  This  was  accomplished 
at  the  expense  of  millions  of  innocent  Christian  lives.  In 
this  destruction  the  real,  native  Russian  has  suffered,  because 
he  is  now  ruled  by  a  minority  that  is  opposed  and  destruc- 
tive to  him  and  his  traditions.  This  minority  that  is  now 
ruling  Russia  comprises  about  1.7  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. They  are  not  satisfied  in  controlling  and  ruling  Rus- 
sia, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  comprises  an  area  of  8.144.228 
square  miles,  with  an  abundance  of  all  wealth.  This  minor- 
ity is  beset  with  one  desire,  and  it  is  to  destroy  and  rule  the 
whole  world,  an  attempt,  of  course,  in  which  they  will  meet 
with  their  own  Waterloo,  as  they  have  repeatedly  in  the 
past. 

It  was  this  same  minority  in  Russia  that  promoted  revo- 
lution in  Spain — the  so-called  "red"  revolution,  often  confus- 
ing because  they  called  themselves  loyalists.  What  was  done 
in  Spain?  The  history  is  now  to  be  had,  and  we  find  the 
murder  of  innocent  people  was  the  order  of  the  day  or  night. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  legations  the  dawn  would  cast  the 
light  upon  50  to  100  innocent  victims  of  this  murderous  mob. 
It  is  not  my  desire  to  describe  this  in  detail,  but  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  money  for  this  revolution  was  furnished 
by  certain  communistic  individuals  In  the  invisible  govern- 
ment who  occupied  high  positions  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Who  are  the  leaders  in  this  movement?  The  same  people 
who  are  now  ruling  Russia.  The  same  people  who  were 
driven  out  of  Germany.  The  same  people  who  killed  and 
destroyed  during  this  regime  in  Spain,  and  the  same  jieople 
who  are  now  undermming  the  United  States  and  deliberately 
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destroying  all  those  things  that  we  have  accumulated,  built, 
and  cherished  since  the  inception  of  our  country.  What  is 
their  purpose  in  sabotaging  the  United  States?  The  answer 
is  to  acquire  more  power  for  themselves  and  to  create  a 
haven  for  those  who  at  heart  have  always  been  and  will 
always  be  Communist.  Is  this  attempt  new?  The  answer 
is  again  no.  because  deception  and  intrigue  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Communist.  How  is  this  done?  By  the  power  and 
ownership  of  gold  alone.  Gold  buys  spies  and  espionage. 
Grold  buys  saboteurs,  and  gold  and  glamour  buy  those  to 
accept  communism  and  then  fight  in  its  ranks,  only  to  bring 
about  their  own  destruction  and  the  destruction  of  their  own 
kind.  Gold  hires  the  dupes  who  sing  the  song  of  the  Com- 
munist and  praise  him.  as  they  are  now  doing  in  the  United 
States,  only  themselves  to  fall  victims  to  the  greatest  scourge 
the  world  has  ever  had. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived.  The  Communist  Is  here  with  one 
idea  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  destroy  the  United  States.  The 
same  group  and  its  disciples  are  well  entrenched  in  the  high- 
est places  in  the  Federal  Goverment.  departments,  and 
bureaus,  .ready  to  strike  if  a  favorable  moment  arises. 

Who  will  pay  for  this  in  the  United  States?  The  real 
patriotic  American,  no  different  from  the  patriotic  German 
that  paid  for  the  inflation  in  Germany.  And  do  not  forget, 
it  will  require  the  same  medicine  to  cure  the  United  States 
that  brought  about  cure  in  Germany.  The  people  who  will 
bring  this  about  and  save  the  United  States  for  its  own 
people  will  be  the  so-called  middle  class,  or  common,  pa- 
triotic people  who  comprise  90  percent  of  our  population. 
It  must  be  done  under  patriotic  leadership,  and  not  under 
the  leadership  of  anyone  who  tolerates  communism  or  com- 
munistic intrigue  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

The  instigators  of  this  communistic  regime  or  its  sponsors 
are  generally  known,  and  I  might  say  at  this  point  that 
they  are  internationalists.  They  may  be  identified,  for  98 
percent  of  them  are  the  rulers  of  Russia,  the  leaders  in  in- 
ternational radical  organizations,  and  the  leaders  in  radical 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  They  are  found  in  busi- 
ness as  well  as  in  radical  labor  groups.  When  you  have 
named  and  identified  those,  you  have  also  named  and  identi- 
fied the  greatest  menace  the  world  has  ever  had. 

Congress  must  stop  immigration,  foolish  peace  and  neu- 
trality legislation,  for  all  such  legislation  is  provocation  or 
a  cause  for  war.  Congress  has  the  power  to  declare  war, 
but  Congress  also  has  the  power  to  stop  such  foolishness. 
Congress  must  resume  its  rightful  power  for  the  security  of 
the  Nation  and  for  the  people. 


Organized  Labor  and  the  Florida  Canal 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1939 


STATEMENT  OF   E.   C.   VALENTINE 


Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  lately  come  to 
my  attention  a  presentation  of  the  vital  interest  of  organized 
labor  in  the  Florida  Canal.  As  is  well  known,  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  passed  a 
special  resolution  directing  the  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  William  Green,  to  support  on  its  behalf  legislation 
for  the  construction  of  this  project  which,  it  is  claimed, 
would  mean  so  much  to  labor  and  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

By  permission  of  the  House  and  for  the  purpose  that  it 
may  be  more  fully  informed  of  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  this  matter,  and  without  committing 
myself  for  or  against  the  proposal  in  any  way,  I  insert  in  the 


Record  a  statement  made  on  May  12.  1939.  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Valentine  before  the  executive  council  of  that  body. 

STATEMENT  READ   TO   AND   TTLED   WTTH   THE   EXECUTIVS  COUNCIL,   A.   F.  tJT 
L.,  ON   FRIDAY,   MAY    12,    193» 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Executive  Council,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Greetings: 
For  a  great  many  years  various  Interests  have  worked  to  secure 
the  necessary  legislation  In  the  National  Congress  to  provide  a  safe 
and  convenient  passage  for  ships  across  the  Florida  Peninsula  for 
the  purpose  of  shortening  the  distance  between  ports  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  adjacent  territory  and  the  Industrial  sections  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  reasons  for  establishing  this  connecting  link  in  our  system  of 
Intracoastal  waterways,  which  have  already  been  provided  along 
the  entire  Atlantic  coast  from  New  York  to  the  southern  end  of 
Florida,  and  along  much  of  the  Gulf  coast  to  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
are  obvious.  This  will  provide  the  connecting  link  In  this  system 
of  waterways,  upon  which  the  Federal  Government  has  already 
Invested  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  which  they  will  continue  to 
Improve  as  time  goes  on. 

This  Important  link  will  shorten  by  about  400  miles  the  dlsUnce 
between  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports,  and  the  establishment  of  this 
new  trade  route  would  open  new  markets  and  stimulate  trade  and 
Industry,  and  will,  according  to  the  survey  made  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  and  reported  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  affect  78  percent  of  all  persons  gainfully  em- 
ployed In  the  United  States.  This  fact  alone  should  be  enough  to 
cause  any  unbiased  person  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
question. 

It  is  believed  that  no  Federal  project  has  undergone  quite  as  thor- 
ough investigation  from  every  conceivable  angle  as  has  the  pro- 
posed Florida  Canal,  and  we  believe  that  every  objection  by  Its 
opponents  has  been  refuted  by  competent  te.stimony  from  reliable 
authorities.  "Riese  objections  have  been  met  with  sound  argument 
and  logical  reasoning,  and  at  least  one  of  the  opponents  in  his 
report  to  Congress  admits  that  '••  •  •  these  distinguished  engi- 
neers gave  emphatic  testimony  that  the  project  was  economically 
worthy  of  immediate  adoption"  by  Congress."  A  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  known  as  Report  No.  509, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  recommending  that  Its  com- 
pletion be  now  authorized,  together  with  a  statement  of  Its  benefits 
to  labor,  has  been  mailed  to  every  member  of  this  executive  coun- 
cil recently;  therefore  I  feel  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  nruch  of  the 
time  allotted  me  in  an  explanation  of  the  many  advantages  to  labor 
and  to  the  public  generally  which  the  building  of  this  canal  will 
provide,  except  to  stress  the  importance  of  making  the  position  of 
labor  clear  to  the  Members  of  Congress  while  the  matter  is  still 
before  them  for  their  consideration. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind,  in  your  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, that  the  opponents  of  this  project  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  present  evidence  in  their  behalf  and  have  had  access 
to  the  many  volumes  of  data  which  has  been  secured  and  com- 
piled by  every  department  of  the  Government  which  has  been 
connected  with  these  surveys,  covering  a  period  of  a  great  many 
years.  In  spite  of  all  the  argument  presented  in  behalf  of  the 
undertaking,  some  of  the  opponents,  no  doubt  for  purely  politi- 
cal reasons,  continue  to  make  free  use  of  the  public  press  to  op- 
pose it  because  of  the  cost.  As  has  already  been  pointed  cut, 
the  Federal  Government  has  Invested  millions  of  dollars  In  our 
system  of  waterways,  and  wlil  continue  to  Improve  them.  The 
establishment  of  this  connecting  link  will  without  doubt  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  entire  system,  and.  presuming  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  be  correct,  the  savings  to  ship- 
ping would  amount  to  over  7  percent  of  the  construction  cost, 
annually.  The  report  further  states,  "that  the  entire  cost  of 
the  project  with  Interest,  will.  In  all  probability,  be  repaid  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  transportation  benefits  In  less  than 
20  years,  and  possibly  within  a  substantially  shorter  period." 

The  committee  further  finds,  that  "notwithstanding  the  abun- 
dant economic  justification  of  this  canal,  its  miUtary  value,  in 
emergency,  will  transcend  Its  commercial  value." 

In  a  communication  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  cf  the  Navy 
under  date  of  March  9,  1939,  he  stated  that,  "the  improvements 
of  the  St.  Johns  River,  contemplated  under  the  plans  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal  would  contribute  materially  to  the  uae 
of  this  location  for  the  operation  of  naval  seaplanes." 

Congress  has  recently  passed  legislation  providing  for  the  expen- 
diture of  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
air  base  on  the  St.  Johns  River  near  Jacksonville,  which  Is  near 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  proposed  canal  and  located  on  the 
proposed  canal  route. 

Answering  one  of  the  principal  contentions  of  otir  opponents, 
that  It  will  curtail  the  business  of  the  railroads,  I  have  pointed  out 
In  previous  communications  to  at  least  some  of  the  representatives 
of  labor,  that  the  estimate  of  the  engineers  as  to  the  potential 
shipping  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  use  the  canal,  was 
based  upon  the  actual  existing  water-borne  traffic  that  Is  now 
carried  in  ships  by  the  long  route  through  the  Florida  Straits. 

How,  then,  can  this  be  construed  as  taking  business  away  from 
the  railroads,  to  simply  divert  this  existing  traffic  throtxgh  the 
canal? 

In  very  recent  years,  many  large  Industries  have  built  and  opened 
plants  In  the  Southeastern  States,  and  the  present  trend  of  Indus- 
trial development  Is  southward,  because  of  the  longer  waaon  of 
operations  and  to  be  nearer  the  sources  of  raw  materiate,  wlildL 
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ut  available  In  this  Boction.  The  sources  of  these  raw  materials 
S!  nS  always  c.n  or  near  navigable  waters  therefore  the  railroads 
Save  tien  materlallv  benefited  in  this  increased  traffic  in  carrying 
matertirs  t^the  plants  and  In  moving  out  the  flnished  products^ 
There  13  no  reasx.n  to  doubt  much  of  the  increased  business  of 
mo"Lth?° tonnage  to  and  from  this  region  will  continue  through- 
out thlsTerlod  development  and  that  it  wlU  continue  to  increase 

"^TTT^^nclusions  reached  by  the  committee,  and  contained  In 
thHr  re^rt  to  Congress  are  that.  "Neither  the  representatives 
of  the  railroads  nor  any  other  person  has  presented  any  evl- 
Sence  tending  to  show  that  the  Atlantic-Gulf  commerce  which 
Jo"  Id  transit  the  canal  would  represent  freight  taken  /rom  the 
railroads,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  that  such  could  be  the  ca^_ 

we  cannot  conceive  of  any  reason  why  this  project  should  be 
ODposed  for  any  except  selfish  or  political  reasons,  because  com- 
S^leni  and'i.ur  be'ter  Judgment  tell  us  that  it  1«  thi«J/P«  °J 
project  rather  than  temporary  relief  measures,  is  fundamentally 
sound  and  the  only  way  to  approach  an  economic  balance. 

Those  who  oppose  It  for  selfish  reasons— as  have  the  railroad 
managements,  have  not  supported  their  claim  with  any  substan- 
tUting  evidence,  but  there  U  ample  proof  of  the  claim  of  the 
proponents  that  its  benefits  would  be  almost  Nation-wide.  Tlie 
Committee.  In  their  report  to  Congress,  find  '•  /  '  „^^,TJ^^I 
have  been  foetered  and  developed  by  the  organized  efforts  of  the 
railroads  and  others  seeking  to  defeat  the  project  for  reasons 
unconnected  with  the  public  Interest.' 

In  conclusion,  may  I  earnestly  request  of  all  of  you,  that  this 
matter  be  considered  in  the  light  of  promoting  a  great  Fodeial 
protect  of  a  permanent  nature,  which  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
a  large  percentage  of  the  people  throughout  the  Nation,  and  with 
a  view  of  graniiug  the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  that 
when  you  arrive  at  an  honest,  unbiased  opinion  of  which  I  know 
you  are  capable,  that  you  will  take  Immediate  steps  to  advise  the 
Memh.  rs  of  Congress  of  your  decision. 

Betpectfully  submitted.  „   ^    ,, 

*^  E.    C.    V.VLENTINE. 


Your  Task  as  a  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  JUNE  21.   1939 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 

'  gation,  before  the  national  convention.  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Tulsa.  Okla..  June  21.  1939: 

My  pleasure  In  beln^  able  to  be  with  you  is  matched  only 
by  mv  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I   have   followed   your   programs    closely   over    a   period   of   years, 

'  and  taken  pride  In  your  achievements.  In  the  practicality  of  your 
activities  you  are  building  on  firm  foundations  May  your  civic 
programs  gather  momentum  and  roll  forward  to  help  in  the  build- 
ing dt  a  better  America. 

Your  small  groups,  banded  together  some  20  years  ago  In 
St  Louis  soon  would  have  withered  had  they  not  built  their 
future  upon  a  platform  of  worth-while  programs   and   crtisadint; 

!  civic  spirit  As  a  result  you  today  have  600  Junior  chambers  of 
ccrmmerce  in  a  like  number  of  communities,  all  working.  I  know, 
toward  a  worth-while  goal. 

An  organization  Is  only  as  good  as  its  friends  and  supporters, 
thus  I  am  indeed  proud  of  the  fact  that  when  you  embark  upon 

I  a  civic  proirram  you  can  count  on  the  support  of  not  only  110,000 

'  members  but  of  mlUlons  of  good  citizens,  who  know  you,  admire 
you.  and  trust  you.  Of  course,  obstacles  wiU  beset  you.  but  ad- 
versitv  is  the  real  test  of  virile  manhood. 

We  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  have  likewise  faced 
adversity.  The  development  of  our  Bureau,  like  the  growth  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  over  a  hard  road. 
Its  achievements  stand  as  a  tribute  to  youth.  The  average  ege 
today  of  the  men  of  the  P.  B.  I  is  scarcely  34.  Its  development 
In  reality  has  been  a  ceaseless  conflict  between  corruption,  in- 
efflclency,  and  the  deadly  forces  of  the  underworld  on  one  hand 
and  the  forces  of  decency  and  truth  on  the  other. 

I  recall  vividly  the  tribulations  with  which  we  were  confronted 
15  years  ago  this  summer.  Attorney  General  Harlan  Piske  Stone, 
new  a  Justic*  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  fearless 
a  foe  of  corruption  and  inefflciency  as  our  present  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Hon.  Prank  Mtirphy.  was  determined  to  rebuild  the  Nation's 
law  office  on  the  firm  fotmdations  of  honesty  and  integrity. 
He   agreed  wttli   me   that  poliUcal   innuence  should   not  dictate 


aDOointmentfi  or  promotions.  Overnight  the  Federal  Biu-cau  of 
?^csSiun  was  removed  from  the  political  arena  where  t  had 
Kn  Seil  about  like  a  football,  the  pawn  of  pull.  preJuOice. 
^d  patronage.  Today  only  merit  counts  in  an  F.  B.  I.  ap- 
nointment-  no  man  can  enter  without  It. 

^iS  1924 'only  30  percent  of  the  men  had  legal  or  accounting 
training  The  othei^  included  some  persons  who  >^«d  PoUce  rec- 
ords  and  at  least  one  man  who  had  been  tried  for  murder.  Others 
had  b^n  declared  physically  unfit  and  disqualified  for  duty  by 
other  law-eSorcement  agencies  and  had  sought  refuge  In  the 
Bureau  All  that  was  changed,  and  drastically.  Today,  to  be 
ehgTble  for  appointment  as  a  special  agent,  the  applicant  must 
be  between  23  and  35  years  of  age.  a  graduate  of  a  recognized 
law  sch.^  and  a  member  of  the  bar.  with  at  least  2  years  of 
egal  or  business  experience,  or  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  recog- 
nized  accounting  school  with  3  years  of  commercial  accounting  or 
audUlng  experience.  These  men.  after  appointment  attend  a 
16-week  training  school,  where  they  are  diligently  trained  in  all 
forms  of  scientific  deduction,  detection,  and  apprehension.  They 
are  Imbued  with  the  principle  that  no  case  Is  ever  closed  until 
the  wrongdoer  is  brought  to  Justice.  They  are  .ta^g^^to  get  the 
facts  thereby  freeing  the  Innocent  and  convicting  the  guilty. 
Our  ever-present  watchword  Is  fldeUty.  bravery.  Integrity 

Since  1932.  when  the  Federal  kidnaping  law  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress, authorizing  the  F.  B.  I.  to  act  in  such  cases  all  but  two 
of  the  1.56  cases  reported  to  us  have  been  complcteh  solved  and 
the  wrongdoers— crooked  lawyers,  gang  doctors  money  changers 
finger  men.  fixers,  and  harborers  of  criminals— have  been  brought 
tojustlce  Sooner  or  later  the  heartless  body  snatchers  and  killers 
in  the  two  remaining  cases  will  be  brought  to  Justice. 

Already  in  the  case  Involving  the  abduction  and  murder  of  the 
little  Levine  boy  at  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y..  more  than  8.000  persons 
have  been  Interviewed,  450  automobiles  checked,  .seme  500  prem- 
ises inspected.  560  anonvmous  and  crank  letters  investigated,  and 
over  500  .scientific  laboratory  examinations  have  been  made^  in 
the  case  of  the  litUe  Mattson  boy  In  Tacoma.  Wash.,  over  20,000 
persons  have  been  Investigated,  more  than  enough  suipects  to 
populate  a  small  city.    And  stlU  the  search  goes  on. 

There  is  no  mystery  to  good  law  enforcement.  It  merely  applies 
to  crime  detection  the  same  principles  of  efficiency  necessary  In 
any  hlgh-gearfed  business.  Plus  this  is  the  fact  that  the  F.  B.  I  is 
distinctly  a  "we"  organization— everyone  has  his  part  In  Its  trials 
or  triumphs.  Without  cohesion  everywhere  the  Bureau  could  not 
function  with  the  success  we  enjoy. 

Of  course,  I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the  Bureau.  For  instance, 
in  the  past  15  years  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  less  than  $50,000,000  and  returned  to  those  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  a  profit  of  more  than  $190,000  000— and  this  even  In- 
cludes those  early  dayi  when  we  were  rebuilding  the  Bureau.  I 
hope  that  our  services  to  society  in  the  apprehension  and  conviction 
of  over  43  000  notorious  criminals  during  the  past  10-year  period 
are  achievements  bevond  the  capabilities  of  financial  measurement. 
In  doing  this  the  F.  B.  I.  has  paid  heavily  in  effort  and  even  In 
life  itself:  12  of  our  men  have  died  In  the  line  of  duty,  others  have 
injured  their  health  by  overwork  and  overexposure  and  have  Joined 
their  fellows  where  the  rattle  of  machine-gun  fire  is  unknown. 
Nor  has  the  sacrifice  ceased  there.  The  long  hours  of  vlgU  and  the 
sorrow  bravely  faced  bv  the  women  who  stand  behind  the  men  of 
the  F.  B.  I.  Is  an  Inspiration  to  the  living  and  a  monument  to  their 
sacrifice.  Today  seven  of  the  widows  are  a  part  of  our  organiza- 
tion, because  they  wanted  to  take  their  husbands"  places  and  carry 
on  for  them.  We  are  proud  of  them;  we  are  proud  of  our  record, 
of  honest,  law-abiding  citizens  and  cooperative  law-enforcing 
officers,  who  have  aided  us  In  times  of  great  stress.  We  would  be 
even  more  proud  if  this  record  could  be  rivaled  by  local  law  enforce- 
ment in  every  town  and  hamlet  of  every  State  la  the  Union.  Gov- 
ernn-iCiit  Is  not  some  far-away,  vlsuallstlc  thing.  You  are  govern- 
ment, and  you  can  get  what  you  want  at  home  as  easily  ns  you  can 
get  It  at  Washington  If  you'll  only  square  your  shoulders  and  fight 
for  It. 

Certainly  this  applies  to  the  widespread  wave  of  lawlessness  that 
has  so  long  engulfed  our  social  order.  It  Is  unnecessary,  and  it 
could  be  conquered  as  quickly  as  have  the  kldnaptr  and  the  bank 
robber,  whose  activities  have  declined  over  80  percent  in  tlio  past  7 
years,  if  everybody  insisted  that  this  be  dune.  Our  crime  bill  Is 
biyger  than  our  entire  national  tax  bill.  Think  that  over.  And 
meanwhile  remember  that  nations  have  crumbled  because  of  inter- 
nal disasters  rooted  in  lawlessness.  True  freedom  lies  In  true  Justice 
to  all  people  and  in  all  things.  This  comes  not  from  superimposed 
regulation;  It  springs  from  good  conscience,  honesty,  and  Integrity. 
It  Is  the  Golden  Rule  translated  into  action  It  is  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  embodiment  of  religious 
teachings.  Justice  Insures  the  Integrity  of  the  Nation.  I  hope  the 
day  will  never  dawn  when  your  America  and  mine  sinks  to  the 
debauched  level  of  vicious  subversions.  I  long  for  the  day  when 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  will  be  Impelled  by  the  force  of  con- 
science to  abide  by  the  spirit  of  the  law.  rather  than  be  driven 
to  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  law  imposed  to  correct  abuses  that 
would  not  exist  If  Justice  prevailed. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  give  more  thought  and  energy  to  crime- 
preventive  measures:  to  curing  the  cause  of  lawlessness  rather  than 
to  be  forever  combatting  it.  once  It  rtms  rampant.  The  emergency 
situations  must  always  receive  first  consideration,  and  it  is  for  this 
rea.son  that  we  of  the  F  B  I.  have  placed  so  much  stress  on  detec- 
tion and  apprehen.pion  which,  together  with  certainty  of  trial  and 
punishment,  constitute  the  time-proven  deterrents  to  crime  But 
an  even  greater  result  can  be  achieved  by  damming  the  flow  ol 
crime  at  its  source. 
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In  this  regard,  a  definite  portion  of  every  civic  organization's 
program  shotild  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  crime  conditions  and  the 
methods  used  in  combatting  them.  What,  for  Instance,  do  you  know 
atx3ut  law  enforcement  in  your  town?  What  has  happened  to  the 
big  cases  which  were  in  the  newspaper  headlines  a  few  months 
ago?  Were  they  vigorously  prosecuted,  or  were  the  felons  allowed 
delay  after  delay  while  witnesses  disappeared,  and  the  final  court- 
room scene  became  a  mere  mockery  of  the  law?  Were  Juries  tam- 
pered with,  witnesses  Intimidated,  perjury  suborned?  Did  the  crimi- 
nal in  a  heinous  crime  or  hundred-thousand-dollar  swindle  get  off 
easier  than  some  wayward  youth  who  stole  a  car  or  burglarized  a 
store  while  hungry?  Are  the  operators  of  vice  dens  who  conunis- 
slon  high-school  students  to  solicit  for  them  excused  by  the  paying 
of  a  mere  fine  which  amounts  to  a  license  to  traffic  in  human 
flesh?  Can  criminals  "cop  a  plea' — plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  offense — 
and  get  by  with  a  short  sentence?  Do  sentences  imposed  by  the 
courts  mean  what  they  say?  Are  convicted  criminals  afforded 
greater  opportunities  and  pleasures  In  prison  than  out?  Can  a 
traffic  ticket  be  fixed?  Do  public  officials  who  receive  a  pitiable 
salary  live  like  millionaires? 

Such  questions  are  not  hypothetical.  For  the  past  15  years  every 
day  has  brought  reports  to  my  desk  of  Just  such  cases.  Few  com- 
munities in  the  land  are  wholly  free  of  abuse  of  the  very  laws 
enacted  to  protect  society.  But  there  is  an  answer.  In  America  the 
majority  still  elects  public  officials.  And  If  the  majority  demands 
It,  they  can  oust  corruption  overnight. 

Just  as  the  price  of  liberty  Is  eternal  vigilance,  the  freedom  of 
your  community  from  the  forces  of  crime  that  strike  somewhere  In 
the  Nation  every  22  seconds  carries  a  sales  ticket — to  be  bought  by 
civic  alertness,  decency,  energy,  and  self-sacrifice  not  only  for  self- 
preservation  but   for  the   welfare   of   ccmlnR   generations. 

Are  there  slot  machines  In  drug  stores  and  restaurants  In  your 
town?  Does  gambling  thrive?  Are  there  bookmaklng  Joints  on 
every  corner?  Who  controls  the  numbers  racket?  Is  vice  kept  at 
an  Irreducible  minimum  or  does  it  contaminate  most  sections  of 
the  city?  Does  white  slavery  exist?  Are  the  newsstands  cluttered 
with  salacious  and  perversive  printed  matter?  Remember  that  the 
habits  of  youth  govern  the  actions  of  the  man.  No  public  enemy 
ever  won  a  place  in  the  headlines  overnight.  Trace  their  histories 
as  I  have  and  you  will  find  their  criminal  careers  began  long  before 
In  surroundings  that  Insulted  civic  decency. 

Those  who  engage  In  widespread  vice  activities  and  rackets  could 
not  long  survive  without  their  ally — the  political  renegade.  No 
community  in  the  land  is  contarrunated  by  rackets  and  corruption 
to  any  great  extent  without  the  assistance  of  local  Interests,  which 
hold  law  enforcement  in  restraint.  Your  law-enforcement  officers 
are  your  representatives.  They  are  not  persons  with  unlimited 
power;  they  must  obey  those  under  whom  they  hold  office.  If  they 
are  bent  beneath  the  domination  of  the  crlmlnal-allned  politician, 
ruthless  rackets  and  vice  are  inevitable.  The  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials ol  our  Nation,  for  the  most  part,  are  hone-^t  and  anxious  to  do 
a  good  Job.  Regardless  of  their  personal  honesty,  however,  they 
are  frequently  powerless  to  act.  You.  and  only  you.  can  take  the 
handcuffs  off'  their  WTlsts  and  place  them  where  they  belong — 
uix)n  the  racketeers  and  criminals. 

It  behooves  every  citizen  and  every  group  such  as  yours  to 
constantly  scrutinize  the  qualifications  and  the  background  of 
candidates  for  public  office  in  order  that  the  crook  may  be 
unmasked  and  the  self-sacrlflcing.  honest  man  in  public  service 
may  be  given  every  p>o86lble  assistance.  Here,  party  lines  cannot 
exist.  Public  service  should  beckon  and  attract  young  men  of 
character  and  ability  A  career  of  honest  public  service  Is  as 
sacred  as  the  ministry  and-  should  demand  th»  same  stalwart 
principles  Thus  honest  citizens  everywhere  should  aid  the  man 
who  would  dedicate  his  talents  to  public  welfare.  Only  when 
two  men  are  equal  in  character,  ability,  and  honesty  are  party 
lines,  as  we  know  them.  Justified. 

Many  outstanding  community  leaders  have  told  me  that  they 
would  not  seek  public  office  because  of  the  muckraking  and 
foul  unfair  besmirching  tactics  adopted  by  those  affiliated  with 
venal  politics.  This  Is  Indeed  tragic.  The  Nation  very  frankly 
Is  being  cheated  at  the  polls  when  Its  citizens  tolerate  and  cheer 
such  tactics.  It  will  only  be  by  the  courageous  outlawing  of  the 
mudslinger  and  rabble  rouser.  that  public  offices,  when  con- 
taminated, can  be  cleansed.  More  and  more  the  Nation  and  all 
of  its  political  subdivisions  need  career  men  In  politics,  men 
who  regard  their  community  above  their  own  personal  desires. 
I  hope  indeed  that  some  of  the  young  men  of  this  organization 
win  some  day  see  their  way  clear  to  make  their  contributions 
through  public  service.  The  Nation  Is  In  great  need  of  the 
pioneering  and  patriotic  spirit  which  has  helped  to  make  this 
organization  a   great   and   respected  one. 

Let  us  appraise  further,  your  duties  as  a  good  citizen.  What 
do  you  know  about  the  judiciary  In  your  community?  Is  It  a 
fountainhead  of  Justice,  or  is  It  controlled  by  entrenched  Inter- 
ests? For  If  the  robes  of  Justice  are  not  clean,  then  society  and 
mankind  are  not  secure.  America  has  been  fortunate  Indeed  In 
the  high  character  of  its  Judges,  and  those  honest.  God-fearing 
men  would  be  the  first  to  urge  eternal  vigilance  that  the  bench 
may  be  Incorruptible.  And  your  prosecutors,  do  they  seek  Jus- 
tice for  society  and  the  accused  as  well?  Or  do  they  safeguard 
the  Interests  of  the  accused  by  grand  Jtiry  whitewashing,  or 
Improperly    prepared    cases? 

Has  there  ever  been  a  prison  break  in  your  community?     Was 
this    break    investigated    by    an    Impartial    authority?      Have    you 
ever   looked    Into   the   coddling   of   prisoners — the   free   and   easy 
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way  they  circulate  In  so  many  so-called  penal  Institutions?  Or  Is 
the  Institution  operated  so  that  Its  inmates  will  really  be  reha- 
bilitated and  reformed,  through  fair,  htimane.  constructive,  yet 
stern  discipline? 

When  did  you  last  visit  your  police  department  and  observe  Its 
equipment?  Have  you  inquired  as  to  whether  your  local  depart- 
ment has  a  police-training  school?  Has  one  of  its  officers  attended 
the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy,  which  is  maintained  for 
them  free  of  charge?  And  did  the  officer  have  to  mortgage  his 
home,  as  some  of  them  have,  to  pay  his  railroad  fare  to  Washington 
and,  defray  his  living  expenses  while  attending  the  academy?  And 
upon  his  return  was  he  afforded  .the  necessary  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  starting  a  training  school  or  was  he  relegated  to  a 
beat  by  professionally  Jealous  superiors  or  overly  anxious  venal 
politicians? 

American  law  enforcement  Is  to  be  commended  because  of  Its 
sincere  efforts  In  recent  years  to  Improve  conditions  and  protect 
our  citizens.  When  you  criticize  your  police  force  remember  that 
you  and  other  citizens  like  you  constitute  the  real  power  behind 
your  police  and  public  officials.  Beyond  that  you  possess  the  power 
of  recall  if  they  are  not  efficient. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Fingerprint  Division  of  the  F.  B.  I.  was 
organized  in  response  to  a  vital  need.  Rapid  means  of  transporta- 
tion had  made  crime  a  swift-moving,  dangerously  elusive  problem. 
Older  methods  of  Identification  were  faulty.  Thus  the  Identifica- 
tion Division  of  the  F.  B.  I.  came  into  existence,  and  the  machine- 
like precision  of  modern  business  methods  applied  to  Its  organiza- 
tion. Today  it  is  possible  In  less  than  3  minutes  to  search  a  set 
of  fingerprints  and  Identify  the  Impressions  on  the  card  if  the 
Individual  has  previously  been  fingerprinted,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  nearly  11,000.000  sets  of  fingerprint  records  on  file. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  a  positive  means  of  Identification,  law- 
abiding  citizens  began  to  clamor  for  the  benefits  which  were  given 
the  criminal.  Thus  In  1933  our  Civil  Identification  Section  was 
inaugurated.  There  the  fingerprints  of  over  1.300.000  honest,  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  placed,  wholly  divorced  from  the  criminal 
files,  forever  insuring  their  identity.  You  of  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  long  been  allied  with  this  project,  which  is  de- 
signed to  serve  law-abiding  citizens.  The  time  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing wlien  every  honest  citizen  will  want  to  have  his  fingerprints 
on  file.  Yet  there  are  those  who  claim  fingerprinting  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  civil  liberties.  Drivers'  licenses  are  required  in  many 
States — I  have  never  heard  them  denounced  as  a  violation  of  civil 
liberties.  That  Is  silly.  Fingerprinting  is  liberty  Insurance,  except 
for  those  who  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  enemies 
of  society. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  public  Interest  would  best  be  served  by 
requiring  all  persons  In  public  office,  or  occupying  positions  of 
public  trust,  to  be  fingerprinted.  This  would  surely  put  trusting, 
law-abiding  citizens  on  their  guard,  and  might  have  prevented, 
for  instance,  the  $241,000  bank  fraud  perpetrated  some  time  ago  by 
the  vice  president  of  a  bank,  who  had  previously  been  convicted 
for  fraud. 

As  an  experiment  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  In  Richmond.  Va., 
recently  arranged  for  the  police  department  to  fingerprint  all 
transients  seeking  assistance.  The  results  were  highly  revealing. 
Out  of  7,034  persons  fingerprinted.  4.345  had  previous  police 
records,  2,387  were  for  minor  charges  while  1,958  were  for  serious 
charges.  Among  these  were  8  fugitives  and  1  individual  who  had 
been  reported  missing. 

In  New  York  City  the  policy  was  adopted  by  the  W.  P.  A. 
administrator  of  fingerprinting  applicants  for  certain  positions  of 
trust  and  teaching  and  recreational  assignments.  Out  of  18.594 
sets  of  Impressions,  1.555  represented  persons  with  previous  p>olica 
records.  Many  who  were  seeking  Jobs  in  playgrounds  had  previ- 
ously been  charged  with  the  commission  of  sex  offenses.  On© 
Individual  was  wanted  for  parole  violation  and  had  served  a  prison 
term  for  rape. 

Last  December  a  young  man  was  found  mortally  wounded.  He 
was  rtished  to  the  County  Hospital  in  Chicago  where  he  died 
unidentified.  His  fingerprints  were  forwarded  to  Washington. 
They  were  searched  through  the  civil  files  and  identified  as  having 
been  received  several  months  before  from  a  C.  C.  C.  camp.  On 
the  back  of  the  fingerprint  card  was  the  young  man's  home  ad- 
dress and  the  name  of  the  person  to  notify  In  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Likewise  the  body  of  an  unidentified  man  was  removed  from 
the  Connecticut  River  last  fall.  His  fingerprints  were  taken  at 
the  morgue  and  then  sent  to  Washington.  A  search  revealed  he 
had  been  arrested  on  five  occasions.  Again  complete  identifying 
data  as  to  his  home  and  relatives  were  made  available  in  order 
that  this  70- year-old  man  could  be  given  a  decent  burial.  Had  he 
never  been  arrested  or  had  the  foresight  to  have  had  his  finger- 
prints recorded,  he  would  have  been  burled,  unnamed,  in  a 
potter's  field. 

The  mutilated  body  of  an  unidentified  man  was  found  beside  the 
railroad  tracks  near  Union.  S.  C.  Again  we  made  identification. 
This  person  had  been  previously  fingerprinted  In  Richmond,  Va., 
when  he  sought  aid  from  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  and  the  com- 
plete details  of  his  home  and  family  were  soon  made  available  to 
the  authorities  in  South  Carolina. 

At  least  192.000  persons  were  reported  missing  last  year  and 
more  than  16,000  have  not  been  located.  Over  9.500  unidentified 
bodies  were  removed  to  morgues  last  year.  Som.e  1.600  cases  of 
amnesia  attacks  were  reported  to  authorities  last  year  Think  of 
the  sorrow  and  suffering  that  could  have  been  alleviated  had  tbea* 
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unfortunate  persons  only  had  the  foresight  to  have  had  their 
fingerprints  recorded  It  has  only  been  a  few  years  since  we  went 
to  the  moreues  and  solicited  the  cooperation  of  authorities  In 
flneernrintlng  unidentified  deceased  persons.  At  times  we  en- 
counttred  opposition  but  today  even  that  has  given  w^y  to  a 
•Ulcere  desire  to  cooperate  In  the  public's  interest.  Thus  your 
Civil  Identification  Committee  can  well  feel  gratified  by  the  service 
they  have  already  rendered  in  many  communities. 

America  needs  your  patriotic  zoal  and  your  services  in  a  crusade 
to  insure  her  destii.y  on  the  chartered  sen  of  democracy.  As  never 
before  in  our  national  hlslor;.  the  country  summons  her  men  of 
character  and  action  Once  sind  for  all  we  must  eradicate  from 
American  thought  and  life  those  sinister  forces  which  are  alien 
to  Justice  and  which  are  the  allies  of  lawlessness.  The  fight  will 
require  .sacrifices,  but  they  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
homes  and  our  traditions.  Remember  that  from  dawn  this  morn- 
ing until  dawn  tomorrow  morning,  3.928  major  crimes  will  have 
been  committed,  including  33  homicides.  814  burglaries.  162  rob- 
beries 2  258  larcenies,  22  rapes.  515  auto  thefts,  and  122  aggravated 
afisaults  The  criminal  forces  of  America  will  have  extorted  and 
collected  their  dally  tax  of  over  $tl,000.000  for  the  invisible  empire 
of  lawlessness  that  exists  within  our  midst.  Why  cannot  that 
money  be  turned  into  the  flow  of  commerce  and  the  veins  of 
progre  s.  Instead  of  falling  constantly  into  the  grimy,  blood-soiled 
pews  of  the  underworld? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  each  of  the  110.000  members  of  the  Junior 
chamber  of  commerce  will  resolve  to  dedicate  himself  here  and  now 
to  ceaseless  activity  and  relentless  warfare  against  the  forces  that 
threaten  the  peace,  .security,  and  well-being  of  our  beloved 
America  There  is  great  need  that  you  enlist.  There  is  greater 
need  that  you  do  not  falter  In  purpose,  nor  cease  to  battle  for  the 
cleanliness,  the  happiners.  and  the  welfare  of  the  kind  of  au 
America  which  we  all  so  greatly  desire. 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON    STAR 


antl-thlrd-term  resolution  by  a  vote  of  233  to  18.  The  Senate.  In 
February  1928  by  a  vote  of  56  to  26.  put  through  a  similar  resolution 
to  halt  the  demand  for  another  term  for  President  Coolldge.  Mr. 
Coolldge  It  Is  true,  had  served  only  one  "elective"  term.  But  his 
service  during  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor.  President 
Harding,  was  construed  as  a  "term"  and  so  considered  by  the  Senate 
when  It  adopted  the  resolution.  ..   .     ^ 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote:  "Should  a  President  consent  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  third  election,  I  trust  he  would  be  rejected  on  this 
demonstration  of  ambitious  views"  Andrew  Jackson— to  whom 
his  friends  liken  the  present  Chief  Executive — repeatedly  recom- 
mended that  Presidents  should  be  limited  to  a  single  term. 

In  all  Justice  to  President  Roosevelt,  it  must  be  said  there  has 
been  no  statement  from  him  indicating  that  he  fails  to  recognize, 
too.  the  need  of  maintaining  this  tradition.  He  could  easily  clear 
the  atmosphere. 

With  Brains  and  Skill 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  of  date  June  21, 

1939: 

(From  the  Washington  Star  of  June  21.  1939) 

THE   THIRD-TERM    ISSUE 

Some  Inkling  of  the  storm  which  will  arise  in  this  country 
thould  the  third-term  issue  be  carried  to  the  people  with  another 
nomination  of  Pres  dent  Roosevelt  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
address  of  Senator  Bi-rke.  of  Nebraska,  a  Democrat,  denouncing  a 
third  term  In  the  White  House  for  any  man. 

The  Nebraska  Senator,  speaking  in  the  national  radio  forum 
Monday  night,  replied  specifically  to  statements  by  Secretary  Ickcs 
and  others  that  the  tradition  against  a  third  term  Is  "political 
humbug."  The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party,  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  down  to  the  present  day,  as  Senator  Burke  said,  have 
not  only  aided  in  maintaining  this  tradition  but  have  agreed  that 
the  tr;'.ditlcn  has  as  much  weight  as  though  a  two-term  limitation 
had  been  wTitten  into  the  Constitution. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  an  administration 
had  at  its  dispositicn  such  great  powers,  such  huge  sums  of  public 
funds  to  provide  all  kinds  of  subsidies  to  all  kinds  of  people. 
Never  before  has  there  been  a  bureaucratic  control  of  the  people 
and  their  lives  to  be  compared  to  that  of  today.  And  finally, 
never  before  has  an  administration  been  in  so  strong  a  position  to 
perpetuate  Itself  through  a  btireaucratic  form  of  government  armed 
with  immense  sums  of  money.  All  this  Senator  Burkz  pointed  cut. 
He  warned  the  country  that  should  the  third-term  tradition  be 
broken  in  1940,  "no  man  can  salely  predict  the  fate  of  our  form  of 
pcvernment." 

Tlie  truth  of  these  assertions  by  Senator  Burke  is  borne  out  by 
the  failure  of  the  Ser^te — or  the  House — at  this  time  to  press  the 
adoption  of  an  antl-third-term  resolution  How  many  Senators 
and  hew  many  Representatives — particularly  of  the  Democratic 
lalth— wL^h  to  Impair  their  ability  to  obtain  money  and  Jobs  from 
the  Federal  administration?  How  many  of  them  would  care  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  would  have  the  "Indian 
Bifrn  ■  hung  on  them  in  their  efforts  to  win  renominatlon  next  year? 

When  the  friends  of  General  Grant,  then  serving  his  second  term 
In  the  White  House,  advocated  his  renominatlon  for  a  third  term — 
on  the  same  theory  that  the  friends  of  President  Roosevelt  now 
urge  his  rencmination — the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  an 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission 
granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  herewith  include  a 
very  interesting  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe 
of  June  17,  1939.  This  editorial,  entitled  "With  Brains  and 
Skill."  is  worthy  of  profound  consideration. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe   of  June   17,   1939] 

WrrH     BRAINS     AND     SKILL 

In  the  city  of  Lawrence  a  considerable  number  of  residents  main- 
tain cordial  feelings  toward  German  refugees.  A  year  and  a  half 
ago  Julius  Stern,  whose  family  for  four  generations  had  been 
manufacturers  of  woolen  hosiery  In  Sobernheim.  Germany,  ap- 
peared in  Lawrence  to  establish  a  factory.  Although  there  were  no 
hosiery  mills  in  Lawrence  he  had  selected  the  city  as  best  suited 
to  his  requirements  because  of  the  local  yarn  mills  and  the  skill  of 
the  workers. 

The  first  machines  were  brought  from  Germany,  but  four  times 
as  many  are  operating  now  In  the  plant,  the  newer  ones  being 
made  In  Laconla,  N.  H.  More  than  50  workers  have  steady  em- 
ployment and  the  prospect  Is  that  this  number  will  Increase. 

The  story  of  how  New  England  went  in  for  textiles  is  not  dis- 
Elmilar.  Back  in  1789  an  English  worker,  Samuel  Slater,  decided 
that  America  was  the  land  of  opportunity.  He  came  over  to  see 
what  he  could  accomplish  In  his  line,  but  no  machinery  followed 
him.  He  would  have  liked  to  brmg  drawings,  but  their  export  was 
forbidden  by  law.  In  Pawtucket  he  made  the  drawings  from 
memory.  The  cotton  spinning  machines  were  built  and  the 
foundation  for  a  great  Industry  was  laid. 

Not  so  long  ago  some  American  shoe  manufacturers  were  worried 
about  the  competition  of  Jan  Data,  of  Czechoslovakia.  He  has 
come  over  here  now  and  If.  as  is  expected,  he  sets  up  in  this 
country,  there  will  be  no  question  of  any  cost  advantage.  He 
must  conform  to  American  conditions. 

During  the  brief  life  of  their  reconstructed  nation  the  Czechs 
made  a  specialty  of  work  in  glass  and  now  a  committee  of  the 
Bead.  Stcme.  and  Glass  Importers'  Association  of  New  York  Is 
planning  to  bring  Czech  experts  to  this  country  to  teach  between 
50.000  and  75,000  Americans  the  secrets  of  making  glass,  bead,  and 
stone  dress  trimmings  and  costume  Jewelry  for  which  the  Czechs 
have  been  noted.     It  will  become  another  American  industry. 

A  patent  brought  over  from  Germany  by  a  refugee  has  been  the 
foundation  of  a  brand-new  Industry  in  New  Jersey,  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  flexible,  synthetic  resin  for  tubing,  sheet  material,  gaskets, 
and  the  like. 

For  three  centuries  refugees  from  the  Old  World  have  been  com- 
ing over  to  this  side  of  the  water  bringing  with  them  talents, 
qualities,  and  energies  that  have  been  woven  Into  the  life  of  the 
new.  The  Pilgilms  and  the  Puritans  were  refugees  In  the  larger 
sense  of  the  term.  So  were  the  Quakers,  the  Huguenots,  and  at 
variotis  periods  the  Irish.  Tlie  web  of  this  civilization  was  made 
by  migrants  from  many  lands,  an  enormous  proportion  of  them 
seeking  a  haven  In  this  country  where  they  could  attempt  new 
starts.     Their   contributions   have   made   the   United   Slates. 

Because  of  the  immigration  laws  very  few  are  coming  over  today. 
During  the  6-year  period  beginning  July  1.  1932.  only  45.952  Ger- 
mans have  come  into  the  United  States.  But  this  is  not  the  net 
increase  from  Germany,  since  in  the  same  6  years  18.445  aliens, 
legally  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  returned  to 
Germany  The  total  of  the  Immli^ration  quotas  from  all  countries 
Is  153,774  a  year,  but  from  many  lands  few  or  none  arrive.    The 
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allowance  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Is  83.754.  but  In  1938 
emigration  from  those  countries  to  our  own  amounted  to  4.551. 

Wild  stories,  unrelated  to  the  facts,  have  been  pa.ssed  around 
regarding  the  supposed  influx  of  Immigrants  to  the  United  States. 
Cold  figures  do  not  support  the  theories  of  street-comer  gossips  or 
armchair  tongue-waggers. 

What  is  happening  Is  paraUel  to  what  has  taken  place  before. 
The  difficult  conditions  In  certain  parts  of  the  world  have  caused 
those  who  could  manage  the  journey  and  are  able  to  obtain  the 
visas  to  come  over  here.  A  natural  selection  operates  to  place  a 
large  proportion  of  highly  desirable  persons  In  this  stream.  It  is 
beginning  to  bring  a  relocation  of  industries  which  will  give  in- 
creased employment  to  American  capital  and  American  workers 
just  as  has  been  the  case  many  times  before. 

Uncle  DtJDLET. 


Tax  Relief  Versus  Public  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF      • 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21, 1939 

Mr.  CRAWFXDRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eminent  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barton]  has  recently  suggested  the  one 
sure  way  to  stage  a  prompt  recovery  while  calling  a  halt  on 
public  spending,  to  wit: 

Cut  taxes  immediately.  Instead  of  decreasing  the  deficit  the 
first  year,  this  might  for  the  moment  Increase  it. 

But  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  failed,  it  seems,  to 
me.  to  consider  sufficiently  the  dangerous  situation  which 
deficit  pump  priming  has  already  reduced  under  deficits 
"borrowed"  from  the  banking  system.  Smothering  taxa- 
tion, accompanied  by  extravagant  subsidies  of  all  kinds, 
have  produced  the  condition  festered  by  subsidized  interest 
rates  that  has  been  disclosed  by  the  chart  of  farm  prices, 
money  supply,  and  income,  which  I  presented  before  this 
House  on  May  4.  Unless  we  systematize  the  gentleman's  pro- 
cedure for  tax  relief  to  make  it  check,  as  well  as  cause  infla- 
tion, and  change  also  to  a  system  of  demand  deposits  covered 
by  full  reserves  to  prevent  "credit"  inflation,  we  can  have  only 
a  gamblers'  recovery  of  runaway  prices;  and  such  a  "recov- 
ery," it  would  seem,  probably  cannot  be  stalled  off  much 
longer.  Without  this  divorce  of  money  supply  from  bank 
loans,  as  propo-sed  by  Dr.  Currle.  we  face  assured  instability 
from  the  '"perverse  elasticity"  of  the  system.  This  was  pointed 
out  also  by  Professor  Slichter  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness, in  his  book.  Toward  Stability.  That  instability,  that  un- 
controlled inflation,  may  bring  recovery,  but  with  it  v/ill  surely 
come  the  attempt  to  dictate  prices  and  control  Investment 
that  spells  fascism.  Tlius  arises  the  subtle  subversion  of 
democracy  and  free  enterprise  foreseen  by  Dr.  Golden weiser, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  staff,  early  in  the  New  Deal, 
when  he  thus  expressed  himself: 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  monetary  control  does  not  exist  and 
that  within  the  framework  of  our  economic  and  political  organiza- 
tion monetary  control  can  never  exist.  It  will  not  exist  until  such 
time  •  •  •  when  the  Goverrunent  will  control  substantially 
all  economic  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  new  money  must  be  issued,  not  by  doles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  system,  but  by  tax  relief  to  those  whose 
incomes  are  in  part  available  as  taxes  to  support  unproduc- 
tive public  spending,  and  therefore  can  and  will  be  used  in 
private  productive  investment  and  employment  when  released 
by  remission  of  taxes.  As  long  as  public  policy  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  public  spending  instead  of  tax  relief  for 
private  spending  is  the  only  available  expedient,  it  is  assuredly 
inevitable  that  the  Nation  will  be  progressively  engaged  either 
in  a  fatal  drift  to  communistic  futilities  or  in  boondoggling 
instead  of  in  profitable  production  and  trade.  Since  neither 
of  these  is  feasible.  Government  squandering  to  "prime  the 
pump"  is  a  policy  which  finds  itself  in  a  dilemma,  caught 
between  the  devil  of  depression  and  the  deep  blue  sea  of 
autocracy  and  bureaucracy. 


WHAT  IS  CAPtlALISMT 

I  want  now  to  ask  consideration  for  what  seems  to  me 
imderlying  principles  in  the  normal  operation  today,  as  al- 
ways throughout  human  history,  of  the  competitive  capital- 
istic system.  Let  me  say  that  while  I  hold  no  brief  from 
Dr.  Knight,  of  Chicago,  and  do  not  wish  to  involve  him  in 
the  shortcomings  of  this  presentation.  I  take  my  cue  from 
my  own  business  experience  as  illuminated  by  ideas  which 
he  has  offered,  particularly  in  criticism  of  Irving  Fisher's 
presentation  of  the  orthodox  theory  of  interest  and  value. 

A  human  economy  can  only  operate  capitalistically.  Hu- 
man economic  values  always  represent  estimates  of  future 
annual  income  accruing  from  the  productivity  of  the  asset 
being  appraised,  which  is  then  capitalized  as  a  fixed  natural 
rate  of  interest  to  set  the  valuation.  Capital,  in  other  words — 
real  wealth,  not  money — must  maintain  a  net  reproductive 
rate  in  excess  of  all  amortization  charges,  including  insurance 
against  risk,  of  approximately  5  percent  annually  in  order  to 
be  worth  what  it  cost. 

This  dynamic  process  of  maximizing  productivity  (in- 
come), estimating  it  numerically,  capitalizing  the  resulting 
values  at  a  multiple  of  20  times  the  annual  income,  and 
adjusting  antecedent  costs  to  this  appraisal — this  is  all  so 
complex  and  speculative  a  procedure  that  its  solvency  can  be 
assured  only  by  the  personal  responsibility  of  ownership  for 
the  results  attained.  A  free  market  choice  should  exist,  free 
from  price  fixing  by  government;  but  it  carmot  be  free  from 
the  stern  realities  of  our  existence  and  our  enviroimient  as 
they  fix  the  consequences  of  behavior.  The  profit  and  loss 
in  property  values  resulting  from  reduction  or  elevation  of 
expenses  or  productivity  is  a  fixed  multiple  of  resulting  an- 
nual income.  That  is  to  say,  any  projjerty  is  ultimately  al- 
tered in  value  about  20  times  as  much  as  its  armual  net 
income  is  altered.    Tliis  is  true  whether  trading  occurs  or  not. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  errors  in  estimating  incomes  and 
resulting  values  may  develop  not  only  from  individual  lack  of 
technical  skill  or  knowledge  but  also  from  a  social  failure 
to  use  either  a  constant  rate  of  interest  or  a  common  de- 
nominator of  constant  economic  value  in  recording  items 
of  expense  and  production.  Such  a  denominator  and  rate 
of  interest  cannot  be  selected  arbitrarily  for  use  but  must 
be  real  economic  constants  naturally  involved  in  the  cumu- 
lative cost  of  all  production  as  it  is  molded  into  property 
which  can  be  owned  and  appraised.  Obviously,  a  change 
in  the  numerical  (monetary)  expression  of  this  real  unit  of 
cost  or  economic  value,  or  a  change  in  the  interest  ratio  at 
which  capital  values  are  computed,  will  theoretically  create 
a  change  in  the  numerical  (monetary)  inventory  that  is 
proportionate  to  the  investment  already  attained  in  process- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  change  in  the  monetary  denominator 
or  in  the  rate  of  interest.  Highly  processed,  durable  com- 
modities which  do  not  have  to  be  used  up  as  fast  as  pur- 
chased will,  therefore,  become  involved  in  capitalistic,  specu- 
lative trading,  resulting  from  interest  rate  and  monetary 
changes,  at  prices  which  vary  intricately  in  proportion  to 
their  durability  and  length  of  processing. 

Thus  the  fixed,  natural  rate  of  interest  Is  the  fulcrum  upon 
which  all  trading  values,  including  natural  resources,  are  bal- 
anced against  their  productive  capacity  per  annum.  The 
process  of  appraisal  on  this  basis  is  and  always  has  been  con- 
tinuous and  dynamic,  for  we  are  always  debiting  the  invest- 
ment with  the  rate  of  interest  and  crediting  it  with  the  value 
of  services  obtained  during  the  intervals  of  use.  If  this 
account  fails  to  balance,  the  investment  is  recapitalized  ac- 
cordingly by  all  those  who  trade  for  pricing  on  the  market. 
Investment  thus  never  yields  any  continuous  profit  or  loss 
above  or  below  the  rate  of  Interest.  It  is  always  reappraised, 
not  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  it  produces  a  net  income — 
above  or  below  zero— but  on  the  basis  of  the  net  income  as 
related  to  the  rate  of  interest — above  or  below  about  5  per- 
cent per  annum. 

When  the  Greeks  used  a  word  meaning  "offspring"  for 
what  the  romance  languages  came  to  call  "Inter-est"  they  had 
not  fallen  so  completely  under  the  spell  of  the  money  illusion 
but  that  they  recognized  that  trading  invariably  proceeds  on 
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this  fundamental,  reproductive  precept  in  capitalization. 
Every  attempt  in  history  to  alter  it  by  lending  of  new  money 
at  depressed  rales  or  at  no  interest  has  resulted  in  more  or 
less  disastrous  hoarding  and  subsequent  uncontrollable  infla- 
tion. It  has  resulted,  in  other  words,  in  a  "business  cycle." 
In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  way  all  this  Government  meddling 
with  the  lending  of  money  will  work  out  this  time;  and  it  is 
again.st  this  very  contingency  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  now  warned  the  Congress  that  it  does  not  have  and 
cannot  be  given  effective  powers  of  control. 


I  John  J.  Boylan 

I  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

'  OF 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  D.  SULLIVAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  sorvlce  of  Hon.  John  J.  Botlan, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  SULLTV'AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appointed  of  every 
man  that  one  day  he  shall  die.  Tliis  is  the  inexorable 
dictum  of  the  great  Master,  and  in  fulfillment  thereof  in  His 
Infinite  wisdom,  our  Heavenly  Father  set  the  day  of  October 
5.  1938.  as  the  appointed  time  when  His  good  and  faithful 
servant,  my  friend  and  colleague.  John  J.  Bovlan,  should  be 
called -to  his  reward. 

It  is  truly  meet  and  right  that  we  pau.se  on  this  day  from 
the  routine  work  of  the  Congress  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  of  our  colleagues  who  have  answered  the  final 
roll  call. 

Among  those  who  have  pone  In  the  last  year  there  was  none 
so  dear  to  me  as  John  Boylan.  It  was  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  have  known  him  for  many  years.  We  served  as 
legislators  in  the  State  Senate  of  New  York  from  1913  to 
1916,  in  which  latter  year  I  was  elected  to  Congress.  Our 
legislative  paths  again  crossed  when  he  joined  me  in  Congress 
In  1923.  where  we  labored  together  side  by  side  until  his 
death,  which  came  all  too  soon. 

For  28  years  John  Boylan  served  the  people  of  the  district 
In  which  he  was  born,  first  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York.  1910-22.  and  thereafter 
as  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Fifteenth  Congres- 
sional District  until  his  death. 

Experience  made  him  an  able  legislator,  and  he  leaves  to 
his  memory  an  outstanding  record  of  accomplishments  and 
achievements  in  behalf  of  his  constituents,  unmarred  by 
selfishness  and  unsullied  by  scandal. 

His  outstanding  work  dui'ing  all  his  years  of  service  was  his 
labor  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  memorial  in  the  city  of 
Washington  to  the  greatest  Democrat  of  all  times,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  saw  the  fulfillment  of  his  dream  come  true  oniy 
after  many  years  of  hard  work,  for  what  should  have  had  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  met 
v.ith  much  opposition  from  various  and  influential  sources; 
opposition  so  powerful  and  so  difScult  to  overcome  that  it  took 
cf  much  of  his  physical  strength,  racked  his  soul  and  body, 
and  hastened  him  to  his  journey's  end  ere  his  eyes  could  rest 
upon  the  completion  of  the  monument  which  he  had 
enshrined  in  his  heart. 

As  I  speak  these  few  words  the  memorial  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son is  fast  taking  shape.  Like  Jefferson,  his  hero,  John 
BoYL.\N  was  a  real  Jeffersonian  Democrat ;  and  in  the  years  to 
come  this  monument  will  stand  not  alone  as  a  memorial  to 
Jefferson  but  as  well  to  the  memory  of  John  Boylan,  a  stal- 
wart American  and  a  loyal  friend.  Peace  be  to  his  soul  for- 
ever: may  his  family  find  comfort  and  solace  in  the  thought 
that  he  has  reaped  the  final  reward  which  comes  from  a 
consciousness  of  duty  well  performed. 


Royal  Samuel  Copeland 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Rotal  S.  Cope- 
land,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  cf  New  York 

Mr.  CROWTHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long  and  distin- 
guished service  rendered  to  his  State  and  the  Nation  by 
Senator  Copeland  is  ended.  His  passing  cast  a  shadow  of 
gloom  and  sorrow  over  his  vast  constituency.  In  his  sena- 
torial capacity  he  rendered,  yecman  service  not  only  to  the 
12,000.000  in  his  own  State  but  in  the  role  of  statesman  he 
contributed  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

On  one  occasion  he  said  to  me: 

Dr.  CROWTHER,  I  am  afraid  we  are  too  much  concerned  with  the 
material  things  of  life  in  our  legislative  activities  and  lose  the 
human  touch. 

That  remark  was  indicative  of  his  desire  for  progressive 
humanitarian  legislation. 

Possessed  of  a  charming  personality,  he  endeared  himself 
to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  A  man  of 
courage  and  integrity,  he  earned  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  those  who  were  associated  with  him  during  his  tremen- 
dously busy  life.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  will  miss 
him  most. 

Memorial  Service  for  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Sr. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  23  {legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  22).  1939 


ADDRESSES  BY  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  AND  HON.  ALVIN  C 

REIS 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday.  June  18, 
1939,  the  fourteenth  annual  memorial  service  was  held  at 
the  grave  of  my  father  in  Madison,  Wis.  A  large  number  of 
people  gathered  to  hear  the  address  of  Hon.  Frank  Murphy, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  John  J.  Hannan  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
arrangements.  Hon.  Alvin  C.  Reis,  of  the  Wisconsin  cir- 
cuit court,  introduced  the  Attorney  General. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  remarks  of  Judge  Reia 
and  the  address  of  the  Attorney  General  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BY    JUDGE    ALVIN    C.    REIS.    OF    THE    WISCONSIN    CIRCtnT    COURT 

I  shall  not  praise  the  speaker  of  the  day  unduly.  I  praise  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  coming. 

Many  of  us  know  Frank  Murphy  as  a  lawyer.  We  know  him  as  a 
liberal — one  who  shares  the  views  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.  by 
that  late  scholar  Cardozo,  by  Felix  Frankfurter  and  BiU  Douglas. 
We  know  that  he  believes  that  law  is  not  a  formula;  that  you  can- 
not put  law  into  a  strait  Jacket;  that  law  is  a  living,  moving  crea- 
tion, and  that  in  the  last  reckoning  the  will  of  a  people  will  make 
the  law  in  its  own  image. 

Most  of  us,  however,  know  Fraiik  Murphy  not  as  a  lawyer  but 
as  Governor  of  Michigan  in  1937  and  '38.  We  know  that  he 
caused  to  be  enacted  there  several  reforms  well  known  to  Wis- 
consin: A  civil-service  statute,  workmen's  compensation  for  occu- 
pational disease  as  well  as  industrial  accident,  and  unemployment 
compensation.  It  is  too  bad  that  Governor  Murphy  did  not  have 
also  Wisconsin's  1931  law  regulating  injunctions  In  labor  disputes. 
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Ptor  It  was  In  Michigan's  1937  labor  strikes— which  he  handled,  I   i 
may  say,  alone— where  Prank  Murphy  faced  his  hardest  problem 
and  yet  therein  made  his  national  reputation.  ^.      ♦  ^ 

When  Governor  Murphy  took  ofBce  in  January  1937  he  Inherited, 
to  use  his  word,  the  sit-down  strike  of  General  Motors  at  Flint.    I 
That  strike  was  settled.     Then  there  broke  out  an  epidemic  of  the    , 
novel   sit-down   strikes   in   Michigan,   culminating   In   the   serious 
situation  In  the  Chrysler  plants  at  Detroit.  ! 

The  employers,  it  was  charged,  had  refused  to  bargain  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Lower  Federal  courts  had  paralyzed 
the  law.  Labor  took  the  remedy  of  self-help  and  established  slt- 
Aovm  strikes  in  the  factories  of  Chrysler.  ..,„*,      t* 

Frank  Murphy  knew  that  the  sit-down  strtke  was  not  lawful,  it 
constituted  a  trespass  on  the  property  of  the  owner.  Frank  Mur- 
phy knew  that  it  was  his  duty  to  uphold  the  law.  It  is  because  he 
temporarily  suspended  the  law— In  consideration  of  higher  ideals— 
that  he  suffered  bitter  denunciation  by  some  elements  in  his  Slate. 
The  sit-down  strike  went  en  for  10  days.  Rumblings  began  in 
Darts  of  the  press  and  among  some  shallow-brained  statesmen 
^Throw  the  strikers  out,"  they  cried.  "Call  out  the  National 
Guard.     These  strikers  are  breaking  the  law." 

To  which  Murphy  responded:  "They  are  not  criminals.  They  are 
thousands  of  honest  citizens.  Of  course  they  are  violating  the  law, 
but  in  their  own  minds  they  believe  that  they  are  only  defending 
their  rights  to  stay  in  those  factories  tmtU  their  employers  will 
bargain  collectively  with  them." 

Then  the  rumbling  against  Governor  Murphy  rose  to  a  roar. 
"He  Is  spineless,"  they  shouted.  "Law  and  order  are  at  stake. 
There  is  no  compromise  on  the  Ulegal  possession  of  property.  Call 
out   the   militia  and  police   and   shoot   down   these   marauders  of 

^"r^Vhlch  Murphy  replied:    "If  I  send  the  militia  against  the 
strikers,  there  will  be  massacre."  m.    , 

There  were  6  000  men  and  women  on  the  sit-down  strike,  mou- 
sands  of  other  Chrysler  employees  were  out  on  strike;  90.000  were  on 
strike  In  Detroit;  20,000  strike  sympathizers  were  gathered  at 
Chrysler's  gates.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000  might  have  been 
drawn  into  battle,  if  there  had  been  a  battle. 

On  the  alert  were  3.500  police  and  4,500  of  the  National  Guard— 
8  000  rifles  and  pistols — 800.000  rounds  of  ammunition. 

"Turn  them  loose."  yelled  the  exponents  of  law  and  order.  Wipe 
out  these  rascals.  Show  them  that  property  in  Michigan  wUl  be 
respected."  .      ,  „ 

But  Murphy  answered:  "I  shall  settle  this  strike  in  peace. 
Then  came  the  injunction.  A  circuit  Judge  Issued  a  mandatory 
injunction  ordering  the  strikers  to  vacate  He  issued  a  writ  of 
attachment  calling  for  the  arrest  of  the  6.000.  He  went  further  ^ 
and  ordered  that  unless  the  strikers  evacuated  by  9  o  clock  on 
Wednesdav  a  penalty  of  $10,000,000  should  be  collected  against  their 
"lands,  goods  and  chattels"— that  was  the  language  of  the  order- 
tlOOOOOOO  against  the  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  of  6.000  families, 
even  though,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  had  not  destroyed  a  penny  of 

^'^SlUl  the  strikers  sat.  And  for  the  flrst  time  they  Issued  their 
official  manifesto,  and  In  these  words:  "We  are  resolved  to  pro- 
tect our  rights  to  cur  Jobs  with  our  lives." 

Then  the  critics  howled:  "Murphy  will  not  send  out  the  guard 
to  enforce  the  court  order.  He  deserves  to  be  Impeached.  He  Is  a 
disgrace  to  law  and  order."  ^  ».     .    *w   , 

But  Governor  Murphy  knew  that  there  could  not  be  both  law 
and  order.  To  enforce  the  law  meant  disorder,  bloodshed,  and  riot. 
To  preserve  order  meant  temporary  suspension  of  the  law.  Murphy 
had  made  his  choice  and  he  clung  to  It.  A  few  days  later  the  strike 
was  settled — men  and  women  went  back  to  their  work — and  the 
wheels  of  Industry  rolled  on. 

And  the  beautiful  city  of  Detroit  came  through  that  threatened 
reign  of  terror— Michigan  came  through  that  potential  massacre 
and  holocaust  of  death— employer  and  employee  came  through 
that  likely  living  hell— without  the  sacrifice  of  one  single  human 

life.  „       *        .. 

Five  months  ago.  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  when 
7  out  of  the  96  Senators  voted  against  Murphy's  confirmation  as 
Attorney  General,  one  Senator  declared  that  he  was  against  him 
because"  he  was  the  "symbol  of  opposition  to  law  and  order  " 

Another  Senator  made  this  statement,  and  I  quote:  "Bloodshed 
is  necessary  In  the  preservation  of  law." 

Bloodshed  Is  necessary  In  the  preservation  of  law!  I  chaUenge 
that      Where  In  the  law  is  the  right  to  kill  for  trespass? 

"Bloodshed  is  necessary  In  the  preservation  of  law."  That,  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which  each  noon  offers 
prayer  to  Him  who  said:  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

Men  may  criticize  Prank  Murphy,  men  may  condemn  him  be- 
'       cause  he  did  not  execute  to  the  letter  their  man-made  laws;  but  if 
in  Heaven  there  be  a  God,  that  God  today  blesses  Prank  Murphy 

Let  It  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  employers  of  Michigan  that 
It  was  not  they  who  shouted  the  loudest  to  call  out  the  mllltla 
and  police.  These  employers  did  not  want  to  see  their  property 
ruined  in  a  pitched  battle  between  tens  of  thousands.  -They  did 
not  want  to  see  their  faithful  employees  shot  down  In  cold  blood. 
No-  It  was  the  citizens'  leagues,  the  pseudopatrlotlc  socletles^^^the 
self-appointed  and  sclf-anolnted  guardians  of  law  and  order.  These 
called  for  war. 

It  is  ever  thus  with  bloodshed  and  war.  It  Is  not  the  man  on 
the  streets  who  wants  war.  It  Is  not  the  man  whose  home  and 
factory  are  to  be  looted  who  asks  for  war.    It  is  neither  the  shed- 


der  of  blood  nor  the  one  whose  blood  is  to  be  ^hed  who  demands 
war.     It   18  not   the   soldier   in  the   trenches   on   either   Bide   who 

'^i't  me'say  right  ther^and  I  believe  I  SP''*^ /°J„^",'^^,^?' Jj' 
who  was  with  me  In  the  Army  In  Prance:  and  I  »^"°^^J^!P,^^^,i!! 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  boys  who  fought  over  there— 
when  I  say  to  vou  that,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  we  will  not 
Ttand  for  Inother  war,  Unless  it  be  a  war  of  defense  inside  the 
boundaries  of  this  America!  „,«„* 

The  irony  of  time!  You  applaud.  Twenty-two  yeara  ago  a  great 
man  of  this  State  was  hissed  and  branded  traitor  for  no  wor^ 
an  utterance  than  that  which  you  now  applaud.  ,„.^,«,„nt 

General  Murphy,  we  In  Wisconsin  know  how  cruel  and  Intolerani 
man  can  be  to  man.  We  know  the  calumny  and  condemnation  that 
can  be  heaped  upon  the  human  head.  But  we  know  aL«o  how  that 
head  can  be  held  high.  Through  It  all-22  years  ago--he  never 
wavered,  he  never  faltered,  he  never  cringed.  Here  sleep  the  brave 
God  grant  that  he  might  come  back  today  to  help  In  this  war-torn 
world  -niat  prince  of  peace,  that  patriot  of  piece— the  Robert 
Marlon  La  Follette  of  1917.  . 

Today  to  the  serene  shrine  of  that  Immortal  In  the  cause  for  social 
lustice  there  comes  a  crusader  whose  colors  still  fly  in  the  flght. 

I  present  Hon.  Prank  Murphy,  Attorney  General  of  the  UnKed 

States 

This  would  not  be  the  end  of  a  perfect  day  if  I  did  not  say  one 

word  in  memory  of  the  brave  woman  who  also  Is  treasured  by  this 

ground. 

She  was  his  wife,  his  counselor,  his  comrade.  ^  .^  *  ,  v.-^ 

I  did  not  meet  her  often,  but  when  I  did  I  realized  that  I  had 

touched  a  brilliant  mind,  a  noble  sovU— Belle  Case  La  FoUette. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  MURPHT,  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNrTED 
ST.^TES,  AT  THE  MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  SENATOR  ROBIIET  M.  LA  FOL- 
LETTE,   SR.,    BdADISON,    WIS.,    JUNE    18,    1939 

Someone  has  wisely  said  that  it  Is  characteristic  of  mankind  for 
one  generation  to  stcne  the  prophet  and  for  another  to  gather  up 
the  stones  and  with  them  erect  a  monument  In  his  memory. 

So  It  Is  with  the  great  spirit  who  has  brought  us  here  today. 
Many  of  Robert  La  FoUette's  generation  still  live,  yet  It  Is  largely 
true  that  not  until  after  his  passing  has  America  come  to  realize 
how  greatly  It  is  Indebted  to  him.  Indeed.  I  doubt  that  we  will 
fully  know  his  worth  until  many  more  years  have  ebbed  away  and 
the  picture  of  his  deeds  has  been  etched  more  clearly  against  the 
background  of  history.  . 

The  world  would  be  the  better  for  more  leaders  as  militant  ana 
a^  clear  of  vision  as  Robert  La  FoUette.  But  our  thought  today  Is 
not  regret  that  his  type  is  too  rare.  We  are  grateful,  Instead,  that 
such  men  do  now  and  then  pass  acro.ss  the  stage,  leaving  the  com- 
mon life  richer  than  when  they  found  it. 

We  live  In  a  period  of  history  when  the  future  of  civilization 
sometimes  seems  black.  Tliere  are  moments  when  pessimism 
threatens  to  engulf  the  thoughts  of  men. 

But  there  were  such  moments,  too.  in  the  lifetime  of  Robert 
La  Follette.  And  never  once  did  he  lose  hope  or  faith.  He  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  retreat;  he  never  took  a  backward  step. 
There  was  no  "last  ditch"  In  his  fight  to  make  democracy  more 
complete.  A  courage  like  tempered  steel  kept  him  driving  ahead 
along  the  path  his  Judgment  marked  out  for  him. 

His  attitude  toward  the  war  reflects  that  courage  better,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  single  thing  he  did.  Having  reviewed  the  facts 
as  they  appeared  to  him.  he  concluded  that  it  was  wrong  for 
America  to  enter  the  war.  and  on  that  decision  he  made  his  stand. 
Nothing  moved  him  from  it  even  though  he  stood  virtually  alone 
in  his  position. 

In  1918,  when  the  flames  of  war  were  at  their  height,  he  con- 
ceived It  to  be  his  duty  to  speak  out  against  profiteering  in  the 
materials  of  war.  Friends  went  to  him  In  the  Senate  and  pleaded 
with  him  to  be  silent  rather  than  offend  public  opinion.  He  said 
to  them   m   reply: 

"The  children  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  sentiment  wlU 
change  toward  me  and  what  I  am  about  to  do;  I  never  shall." 

His  words  were  prophetically  true.  Robert  La  Follette  Is  gone, 
but  today  the  principle  he  advocated  so  staunchly — that  war 
should  not  be  a  sotirce  of  financial  profit— Is  being  widely  and 
favorably  discussed  in  forums  throughout  the   land. 

Robert  La  Follette  lived  In  a  period  when  men  were  so  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  Individualism  that  to  mention  human  rights  was 
to  Invite  suspicion.  Yet  he  feared  not  suspicion,  nor  calumny, 
nor  the  opposition  of  great  power,  and  he  made  human  rights  his 

particular   concern.  ^  ..  ...^     .,  *. . 

To  him  the  workers  of  the  merchant  marine,  of  the  Nations 
railroads,  and  of  the  Federal  civil  service  owe  the  first  effective 
blows  for  the  Improvement  of  their  lot.  He  advocated  employers' 
liability,  he  fought  for  the  prohibition  of  chUd  labor,  he  made  his 
stand  against  the  harmful  "speed-up"  In  Industry. 

Never  turning,  never  faltering,  he  searched  restlessly  for  new 
ways  to  lift  up  the  common  man  and  let  Into  his  life  more  of 
the  svmlight  of  liberty.  Nothing  shook  his  faith  in  the  people, 
nothing  dampened  his  interest  in  their  little  problems  that  in 
the  aggregate  mean  so  much  to  all  society.  Because  so  many  of 
his  causes  were  unpopular  with  men  of  wealth  and  power,  his 
battles  never  eased.  He  knew  himself  that  much  of  what  he  was 
fighting  for  would  not  be  attained  in  his  day.  But  these  things 
that  dishearten  so  many  ordinary  men  only  challenged  him  to 
greater  efforts. 
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Th^  wav  he  went  about  his  work  Is  an  Inspiration  to  cverj-one 
who  has  faith  In  the  eventual  triumph  of  knowledge  and  fact  o\er 
The  er^tlunalism  cf  demagogues.  -Ye  shall  ''"°*  ^^^e^^^f '  ,^^ 
said,  "and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.'  With  the  zeal  of  a 
Klent^st  and  the  scholar  8  trust  In  facts,  he  acquamted  him-self  Ir 
full  with  pvery  subject  which  came  within  the  scope  of  his  public 
I^rvl^e  Mark  Sullivan  once  wrote  that  Senator  La  Follette  knew 
mere  about  the  Intricate  subject  of  taxation  than  any  other  man  In 

^"it'waL'^because  he  kept  hlm.self  Informed  and  acted  on  the  basis 
cf  his  information  that  his  enemies  often  resorted  to  ^l^lcule  rather 
than  att.mpt  to  make  reply.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  figures  m 
public  life  who  followed  not  the  politicians  way  but  the  way  of 

'^'it'Srcwed^naturally  from  his  devotion  to  truth  that  he  could  not 
be  a  partisan.  His  first  desire  was  to  know  what  was  right  In  the 
light  of  the  facts^what  was  actually  best  for  the  P^<=P>^-  ^nd  In 
any  confilct  between  such  a  course  and  a  party  measure  he  never 
hesitated  to  chocse  the  former.  "Partisanship,'  said  one  news- 
SaSr  after  Wsde^ih.  "was  not  m  his  make-up.  Expediency  he 
En^w  no?  Of  He  dealt  In  principles.  Principles  that  he  bel  eved 
would  bring  about  equality  of  opportunity  and  1"^;'"/"  Pfff-'^^d 
He  stands  out  so  boldly  in  our  history  as  a  force  of  Jus^ce  and 

right  ufat  even  If  we  did  not  know,  ^e/^^^^^  ^"^^^j'P  J73'^^^Sre 
this  man  could  have  done  no  dishonest  thing  And.  In  fact,  inere 
was  ne"«  a  s^ln  on  either  his  private  life  ^^^is  official  conduct. 
Dishonesty  was  a  stranger  to  his  conception  of  P^^llT.  ^"^he" time 
believed  that  for  h:mself.  he  believed  It  for  others.  When  the  time 
c^me  for  the  lea-^ng  of  the  Teapot  Dome  oil  reservation  his  voice 
wa"  the  only  one  in  protest,  as  so  often  was  the  case,  and  later  it 
was  his  ln"ueatlon  that  brought  about  the  exposure  of  ccrruplion. 

-^  I  Srie  ^ualed  by  few  men  In  cur  history.  Sena  or 
Xa  Follette  w^  th-  people's  prosecutor  against  the  powerful  ele- 
ments whcse^S^er  depended  on  the  maintenance  cf  rugged  Indi- 
^dSalirm  Bm  it  IS  ..plendld  testimony  to  his  Americanism  that  , 
he  never  fought  in  teri^s  of  class  strife,  never  waged  a  campaign  of 
hate  He  had  no  desire  to  Injure  others;  It  was  only  that  out  of  a 
VreiLndnus  compassion  for  the  lowly  he  was  determined  to  end. 
if  hT could  the  abuses  that  weighed  them  down  Louis  Brandets. 
before  he  ascendetl  to  the  Supreme  Court,  summed  up  his  economic 
DhllosoDhv  In  these  words: 

"La  Folletie  will  have  due  solicitude  for  the  needs  of  business 
but  he  Will  never  forget  that  business  was  made  for  man  and  not 

"'SUeIrin\"ei^t!rn  to  the  glld^  era  during  which  he^erved^  Robert 
La  Pollettes  life  Is  a  thread  of  burnished  gold.  And  if  there  was 
one  thing  more  than  another  that  gave  It  luster,  it  was.  perhaps, 
his  great  devotion  to  democracy.  „ 

"The  will  cf  the  people."  he  said,  "shall  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
anT^n  trrms  of  that'^he  made  every  fight.  Once  his  ob  ectives 
were  defined,  he  fought  to  reach  them  with  every  ounce  of  strength 
at  his  dispo'ftl.  but  always  it  was  through  the  Institutions  and 
processes  cTdemocracy.  Because  In  hts  eyes  the  people  s  will  was 
ths  law  of  the  land,  he  did  not  retire  when  his  fight  a^alns  the 
declaration  of  war  was  lest.  Instead,  he  remained  on  the  field  to 
back   every   measure   for    the   support   of   the   soldiers  who   went 

°^It"t^s  only  14  vears  ago  tht<'  day  that  Senator  La  Follette.  "at 
peace  wMth  all  the  world'  passed  en  to  the  great  tomorrow.  But 
those  14  years  have  left  us  with  an  America  such  as  he  never 
saw— an  America  that  pas.<=ed  Through  the  shadow  and  emerged 
more  serious  more  chastened  than  ever  before;  en  America  In 
which  10.000,000  cf  those  whom  he  sought  to  lift  up  ere  now 
deprived  of  even  the  chance  to  work. 

It  is  in  times  like  this  that  men  are  tempted  to  find  comfort 
and  euldance  by  refiecting  on  what  the  patriots  of  an  older  day 
m'Kht  do  were  they  now  alive.  How  would  they  appraise  the  great 
problems  of  the  mcmeni?  What  course  would  they  have  the 
Nation  choose?  ^    ^         ^  ^  *     w^ 

In  the  case  of  this  man.  whose  vision  history  has  proved  to  be 
so  keen.  It  seems  less  a  matter  of  temptation  than  of  duty  to  ask 
what  he  would  do  in  this  hour  of  trial. 

When  we  have  not  found  ourselves  the  exact  course  that  we  shall 
foUow  It  Is  Idle  to  reflect  on  what  exact  pattern  of  action  would 
have  been  his  choice.  But  on  thing  we  can  believe,  and  believe  with 
reason  Robert  La  Follette  would  not,  in  this  day.  leave  individuals 
to  struggle  alone  against  hopeless  odds.  He  would  insist,  with  all 
h's'^fire  and  courage,  that  the  agencies  of  democracy,  the  Govern- 
mv«nt  which  alone  can  speak  the  thoughts  of  all  the  people,  be 
^used  In  the  quest  for  stabllitv  In  the  Industrial  system.  In  the  face 
of  need  among  the  unemployed  and  the  aged,  he  would  Ins.st  that 
Government  interest  Itself  In  their  security.  In  the  face  cf  need- 
less disease  and  death,  he  would  ask  that  Government  help  In  the 
task  of  spreading  wider  the  blessings  of  medical  science.  In  the 
face  cf  misery  among  those  who  Inhabit  the  city  slums  and  the 
country  hove  is.  he  would  demand  that  the  institutions  of  democ- 
racy enter  the  struggle  for  decent  shelter.  Himself  pure  of  heart 
and  a  lover  of  freedom,  he  would  insist  that  these  necessary  tasks 
be  done,  without  the  denial  of  one  liberty,  by  public  servants  whose 
concept  of  their  trusteeship  allowed  no  trafBc  with  corruption. 

In  speaking  thus  of  what  might  have  been,  we  deal  with  the 
hypothetical  but  we  do  so  with  confidence.  For  when  a  m.an  has 
given  to  the  great  spiritual  Idea  of  dignity  In  the  human  person- 
ality such  an  impetus  as  was  given  to  It  by  Robert  La  Follette.  we 
can  only  believe  that  he  would  stand  today  for  this  approach  to 
our  present  problems  which  would  carry  that  idea  ahead.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise. 


We  are  met  not  In  sorrow  but  in  gratitude  to  Robert  La  Fo.  ette 
for  hav^nrilved  In  the  way  he  did.  And  I  am  moved  to  believe 
that  we  cotid  not  pay  our  tribute  better  than  by  seeklrig.  each  of 
m  in  his  own  way^  to  foUow  the  pledge  written  to  him  shortly 

''^^Wlth  sUelTgth  of  hand  and  strength  of  bouI.  without  sloth  or 
sorrow,  to  build  that  vision  which  he  saw  and  which  he  helped  us 
all  to  believe  is  within  the  reach  of  mankind. 
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Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  in  the  Record  an  interesting 
address  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  O'Mahoney]  at  the  National  Catholic  Social  Action 
Congress  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  12  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly  appropriate  that  the  National 
Catholic  Social  Action  Congress  should  devote  its  attention  to  the 
manifold  problems  which  arise  out  of  the  obvious  maladjustments  of 
modern  economic  life.  I  say  It  is  appropriate  for  this  congress, 
because  both  as  Americans  and  as  Catholics  you  believe  in  indi- 
vidual human  rights,  and  the  whole  trouble  In  the  modern  world, 
here  and  abroad,  arises  from  the  fact  that  Individual  rights  are 
being  submerged  by  the  very  organizations  which  men  originally 
created  to  advance  those  rights. 

The  simple  failure  to  comprehend  that  in  our  time  organizations 
of  men  have  become  more  Important  than  men  themselves  has 
been  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  unemployment  and  all  the 
misery  and  all  the  economic  maladjustments  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  The  anomaly  which  everybody  recognizes  and  most 
of  us  talk  about,  that  In  the  midst  of  plenty  we  are  In  want,  is 
not  the  result  of  active  malevolence  on  the  part  of  groups  or  classes 
of  men  but  of  a  timple  failure  to  comprehend  that  we  have  moved 
out  of  the  era  In  which  our  economic  life  was  carried  on  by  indi- 
viduals within  local  boundaries  into  nn  era  in  which  it  is  carried 
on  by  organized  groups  of  individuals  within  national  and  inter- 
national boundaries. 

Oblivious  of  this  change  which  progress  Itself  has  wrought,  we 
have  vainly  endeavored  to  regulate  the  business  of  the  new  era 
by  the  methods  of  the  old— a  perfectly  impossible  task  which  has 
brought  only  disturbance  and  disaster  in  Its  wake. 
1  This  Is  not  only  the  reason  why  men  are  without  Jobs  the  world 
over,  though  business  organizations  as  such  are  prosperous;  It  is 
also  the  rea.son  why  in  many  lands  freedom  of  conscience,  as  well 
as  political  freedom,  is  being  suppressed.  If  you  seek  to  know  v/hy, 
within  20  years  after  the  "wiir  to  make  the  wor'.d  safe  for  de- 
mocracy." that  ideal  seems  to  be  vanishing  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  or  why  the  belief  seems  to  be  growing  that  m"n  have  no 
rights  which  the  state  Is  bound  to  respect,  you  will  find  the  reas  )n 
in  the  centrall=;m  which  has  developed  in  economic  life  and  which 
has  brought  about  a  progressive  deterioration  of  both  economic 
and  political  freedom  among  Individual  men. 

THE   RIGHT  OF   ECONOMIC   mEEDOM 

Just  as  man  was  created  with  a  free  will,  he  was  created  with  the 
right  to  economic  freedom  He  was  commanded  to  earn  his  bread 
In  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  the  same  Providence  which  uttered 
the  command  placed  at  his  disposal  the  unlimited  resources  of  Na- 
ture to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  command. 

The  solution  of  the  economic  problem,  therefore.  Is  merely  the 
finding  of  the  formula  which.  In  the  modern  world,  will  guarantee 
economic  freedom  to  the  Individual  In  the  face  of  the  organizations 
which  dominate  and  control  his  economic  life. 

Humanity  stands,  as  It  were,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  proml.sed 
land  Science  and  Invention  are  constantly  developing  new  luxuries, 
new  opportunities,  new  duties  for  men.  Life  is  being  prolonged, 
di.sea.se  is  being  banished,  education  is  being  spread  broadcast,  the 
standard  of  living  Is  constantly  being  raised,  and  yet  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  advance  there  Is  a  terrible  Insecurity  which  condemns 
an  appallingly  large  proportion  of  our  people  to  misery  and  fear. 
All  the  advance  of  science  Is  concentrated  on  benefits  to  the  in- 
dividual, but  economic  progress  has  lagged  behind,  making  It  im- 
possible for  the  Individual  securely  to  enjoy  the  benefits  which  sci- 
entific progress  aflcrds. 

The  same  forces  which  have  enabled  men  by  their  collective 
fenius  to  span  the  sea  with  the  airplane,  to  penetrate  the  ether 


with  the  radio,  to  live  !n  a  continent  Instead  of  In  a  county,  have 
at  the  same  time  made  it  Impossible  for  them  to  support  them- 
Klves  and  their  families  by  their  own  unaided  efTorte. 

HOW    THE    TOTALITARIAN    STATi;    IS    PROMOTED 

This  Is  the  condition  which  has  promoted  the  v^cailtarlan  stote. 

When  men  have  been  unable  by  their  own  efforts  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  they  have  turned  to  govern- 
ment to  do  it  for  them,  and  as  government  undertakes  to  provide 
security  for  the  body  it  takes  away  from  men  that  freedom  oi 
the  soul  whicli  Is  their  Inherent  right. 

But  we  shall  have  failed  to  understand  the  modern  dilemma 
unless  we  realize  that  big  government,  by  whatever  phrase  it  na^V 
be  denominated,  is  the  direct,  natural,  and  inevitable  result  ox 
big  business.  .        ,        ,_  „^ 

Let  us  trace  the  change  which  has  taken  place  In  America  aUnost 
before  our  eyes.  When  this  country  was  founded  150  years  ago. 
business  was  local,  industry  was  local,  commerce  for  the  mrst  part 
was  also  local.  The  whole  economic  life  of  our  People  was  carried 
on  by  individual  citizens  In  their  individual  capiclty  and  w  th  th-lr 
own  Individual  resources.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  war 
that  business  and  Industry  turned  to  the  collective  assets  of  men 
for  development.  The  most  complex  business  organization  ol  tne 
first  75  years  of  our  history  as  a  nation  was  the  partnership,  hut  as 
steam  and  electricity  became  more  common,  as  the  radius  within 
which  a  man  could  exert  his  power  became  greater,  and  more 
capital  was  needed  to  develop  the  wonders  of  science  than  Individual 
businessmen  or  partnerships  could  supply,  organized  business  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  In  the  form  of  the  corporation^  ^V-^^^l 
Civil  War.  slowly  at  first  and  then  more  and  more  rapidly,  business 
organizations  superseded  Individuals  In  the  economic  fleld^ 

This  change  began  with  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  and  finally.  20 
years  after  the  Civil  War,  the  people  of  the  country  at  last  awakened 
tc  the  fact  that  railroad  organizations  had  become  so  great  that 
the  regulation  of  commerce  In  the  public  Interest,  which  has 
always  been  recognized  as  a  responsibility  of  government,  could  no 
longer  be  carried  on  by  the  States 

THE   GROWTH    OF   FEDERAL    REGULATION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  passed  In  1887.  and  the  Federal 
Government  entered  upon  Its  modern  experiment  In  the  regulation 
of  business.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment have  been  constantly  made  broad-T,  and  though  each  new 
experiment  of  regulation  is  condemned  when  It  is  undertaken,  once 
undertaken.  It  has  never  been  abandoned.  The  reason  for  this 
steady  expansion  of  Government  power  has  been  the  steady  devel- 
opment of  centralism  In  the  control  of  business. 

The  Sherman  antitrust  law.  the  Clayton  Act.  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Radio  Commission  and  Its  successor  the  Com- 
mun'raticns  Commi-5lon.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority— all  alike 
are  the  result  of  the  desire  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  to 
have  some  public  authority  to  protect  the  freedom  of  Individuals  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  concentration  of  business. 

No  responsible  person  would  for  a  moment  suggest  that  tnese 
efforts  to  regulate  modern  business  In  the  public  Interest  should  be 
abandoned,  and  yet  we  are  faced  by  the  appalling  fact,  which  we 
must  acknowledge,  that  all  of  these  efforts  combined  have  failed  to 
produce  the  re.suUs  which  were  hoped  to  be  derived  from  them. 
The  farm  problem,  the  labor  problem,  the  industrial  problem— all 
have  become  more  acute  Instead  of  less  acute  as  time  has  Pfssed 

While  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  none  of  these  problems  has 
been  solved,  that  we  stUl  have  unemployment  with  us,  and  that 
farmers  still  are  producing  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  the 
il^passlonate  observer  must  acknowledge  that  there  Is  no  hope  of  a 
solution  of  these  problems  by  going  back  to  the  conditions  which 
existed  before  the  experiments  were  undertaken  In  the  midst  of 
all  of  our  imagined  pro.sperlty  of  1928  and  1929  we  had  a  farm 
problem  and  we  had  unemployment.  _«.,„.  ™*„^ 

The  fact  that  we  still  have  them  is  not  an  argument  for  return- 
ing to  the  conditions  under  which  they  developed,  but  Is  rather  a 
compelling  argument  for  a  cooperative  determination  upon  the 
part  of  all  of  our  people.  In  business  and  in  government.  In  Industry 
knd  on  the  farm.  In  commerce  and  In  the  professions^  to  unite  In 
ft  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  good  will  to  look  frankly  at 
the  economic  scene  and  strive  to  develop  the  formula  by  which  our 
Bjstem  may  be  made  to  work. 

THE  TASK  BEFORE  THE  ECONOMIC   COMMriTE* 

This  is  the  task  which  the  temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  approached,  not  with  the  Intention  of  forcing  any  par- 
ticular formula  upon  business  or  upon  government,  but  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  things  as  they  are  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  frank  exposition  of  facts  may  not  promote  both  pubUc  under- 
standing and  good  will.  ^  ^     ,       *     « 

Ignorance,  fear,  and  suspicion  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a 
solution.  These  are  the  elements  out  of  which  tyranny  and  op- 
pression grow.  They  are  foreign  to  democratic  Ideals,  and  In  the 
degree  In  which  they  are  absent  from  the  American  approach  to 
the  problem  lies  the  hope  of  success.  ♦v-*  t  «^   oW»  tr, 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  me  that  I  am  able  to 
say.  now  that  the  committee  has  been  at  work  for  almost  12 
months  that  most  leaders  In  business  and  In  government  sincerely 
desire  to  find  a  way  which  wUl  enable  otu-  economic  system  to 
supply  the  needs  of  all  while  at  tlie  same  time  preserving  Indl- 

"'^  S^meUmesTthlnk  that  the  great  mistake  in  the  past  50  year's  has 
been  that  each  new  law  has  been  enacted  from  the  point  of  view 


of  punishing  those  who  were  deemed  to  be  culprits  rather  than  of 
helping  those  whose  only  object  was  to  do  the  right  thing,  i 
feel  that  we  shall  make  greater  progress  by  concentrating  our 
efforts  on  helping  that  90  percent  who  want  oply^'^hat  -*^^^°.„^ 
fair  and  constructive  rather  than  on  punishing  the  5  or  10  percent; 
who  have  knowingly  engaged  in  vicious  and  antisocial  practices. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  the  executives  of  big  busi- 
ness to  recognize  the  responsibility  of  big  business  to  the  con- 
sumer and  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  labor.  Ample 
evidence  of  this  is  found  upon  every  hand,  and  no  one  who  studies 
the  modern  business  scene  can  fail  to  recognize  that  our  standaras 
cf  ethics  as  weU  as  our  standards  of  industrial  and  commercial 
service  h.ive  vastly  improved. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  restraints  of  trade  when  committed  oy  tne 
large  oraanizaticns  of  modern  business  are  far  more  widespread  m 
their  scope  and  far  more  disastrous  In  their  effects  than  similar 
restraints  of  trade  when  practiced  by  Individuals  in  their  Indlvldtial 
capacities.  It  is  more  important  now  than  ever  in  the  history  of 
mankind  that  business  abuses  which  everybody  knows  to  be 
wrongful  should  b?  abandon^^d.  Public  sentiment  supports  the 
Idea  that  they  should  be  abandoned;  and  it  is  my  personal  belief 
that  we  need  only  to  build  up  mutual  confidence  between  leaders 
of  business  and  leaders  of  government  to  lay  the  basis  upon  which 
we  may  erect  an  enduring  prosperity. 

It  is  not  helpful  if  business  leaders  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  leaders  of  government  cherish  feelings  of  hostility.  It  is  not 
helpful  If  those  who  are  charged  with  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment have  reason  to  believe  that  leaders  of  business  are  likewise 
hostile. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS  SHOULD  BOTH   SERVE  THE  PEOPLK 

What  we  need  most  of  all  Is  a  comprehension  upon  the  part  of 
both  that  government  and  business  alike  exist  only  to  serve  people. 
Government  and  business  alike  are  organizations  created  by  p.-opie 
to  make  It  easier  for  people  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 

happiness.  \  ^.  ^ 

Government  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself,  nor  Is  btlslness.  Kings  ana 
constitutions  and  corporations,  too,  are  the  creatures  of  men.  Men 
are  the  creatures  of  God,  and  by  Him  endowed  with  the  unalienable 
rights  that  both  business  and  government  have  been  Uken  away 
from  them.  In  this  fact  we  find  the  reason  for  all  the  economic  and 
political  turbulence  of  the  modern  world.  «    *       tr* 

The  same  forces  which  were  operating  In  the  United  States  SO 
years  ago  and  which  resulted  In  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  have  been  operating  in  Europe.  Combinations  In  re- 
straint of  trade,  known  here  as  trusts,  known  In  Europe  as  cartels. 
have  closed  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  rising  generation  by 
restraints  of  trade  and  mopolistlc  practices  which  every  student 
of  govermnent  can  well  Identify  and  with  which  every  business 
executive  and  every  responsible  government  leader  is  well  ac- 
quainted These  restraints  have  been  practiced  by  those  who 
happen  to  have  the  power  to  practice  them  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  to  themselves  more  power  and  property  than  they  actually 
need-  and  the  bad  example  which  they  have  set  has  been  blindly 
foUowed  by  those  who  have  sought  merely  to  escape  the  effects  of 

"monopoly."  .  ,,         .        *  ,  * 

Industry  for  example,  consciously  followed  the  policy  of  restrict- 
ing production  In  order  to  maintain  price.  Labor  has  preferred  to 
go  idle  for  months  in  the  year  rather  than  to  endanger  the  scale  of 
wage.8  And  In  agriculture  we  have  adopted  the  same  principle 
and  are  attempting  to  restrict  production  In  order  to  maintain  price, 
though  we  know  that  the  market  for  all  of  the  products  of  the  farm 
would  be  vastly  increased  if  the  masses  of  the  people  were  better 
able  to  purchase  them. 

MASS  CONSUMPTION    NECESSART 

When  we  realize  that  the  economic  system  of  the  modern  world 
Is  really  built  upon  a  luxury  plane  and  when  we  begin  to  under- 
stand that  mass  production  by  big  corporations  can  continue  only 
If  we  have  mass  consumption,  then  It  becomes  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  best  market  for  ludtistry  Is  a  contented  people 
with  a  stable  and  sufficient  income,  and  that  the  supreme  need 
of  the  hour  is  to  turn  away  from  the  philosophy  of  restricting 
nroduction  and  embrace  wholeheartedly  the  philosophy  of  in- 
creased production.  Commodities  axe  of  no  value  unless  they  are 
purchased  and  used  by  men.  We  must  undertake,  therefore,  first 
of  all  to  make  it  possible  for  men  to  produce  and  to  consume. 

If  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must  also  recognize  that  government 
and  business  have  separate  responsibilities.  Business  should  not 
be  permitted  to  grow  so  great  that  it  becomes  a  private  govern- 
ment and  when  I  say  great,  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  to  imply 
any  limitation  upon  size  but  only  upon  the  power  to  exclude  men 
from  the  opportunity  to  work.  On  the  other  hand  government 
should  not  be  permitted  to  become  so  great  that  it  dcmlnates  the 
lives  of  Individual  citizens  and  prescribes  limits  to  theu-  freedom 
of  action  The  proper  function  of  governmeut  is  to  preserve  order 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  The  proper  function  of  busi- 
ness is  to  carry  on  the  production  and  exchange  of  commodities 
and  services  for  use  by  the  people.  ^      _  , 

Wlien  the  abuses  which  produced  the  so-called  trusts  and  cartels 
are  not  abandoned,  the  Inevitable  restQt  Is  the  growth  of  over- 
Dowerlne  government.  U  there  Is  one  lesson  which  modern  busi- 
ness should  learn  from  what  exists  In  the  modem  world.  It  Is  thAt 
arbitrary  private  power  produces  arbitrary  poUtlcal  power.  The 
ereat  test  for  business  and  for  government  In  America  is  that 
which  will  determine  whether  both  in  business  and  in  government 
we  have  the  courage  to  continue  to  be  democratic. 
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GoTmiment  should  footer  and  encourage  commerce,  whethercar- 
ried  on  by  Individuals  or  by  the  organizations  which  In  the  mod- 
ern world  are  Its  necessary  Instrumentalities.  But  to  be  worthy 
of  that  enct>uragement.  organized  business  should  be  content  to 
cooperate  with  Government  In  developing  the  fonmila  by  which 
monopolistic  exploitation  of  the  masses  can  be  avoided.  I  should 
hke  to  see  taxw  reduced  so  that  business  in  its  proper  sphere 
ramely  in  the  production  and  exchange  of  commodities,  should 
be  encouraged.  I  should  like  to  see  free  private  enterprise  rewarded 
bv  lower  tax  burdens,  particularly  upon  those  who  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  new  employment.  We  need  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  reward  those  who  have  the  brains,  the  initiative,  and  tne 
courage  to  create  new  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unlimited  resources  which  Nature  hns  provided.  Th  s 
objective  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  building  up  big  government:  it 
Is  not  to  be  obtained  by  mere  loans  to  industry  of  non-existent 
Government  funds;  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  regimentation  in 
the  name  of  government  Neither  is  it  to  be  obtained  by  the 
ngRrandlzement  of  self-sufBcient  busineps  organizations  which 
themselves  regiment  and  exploit  the  masses. 

If  taxes  upon  business  are  to  be  reduced,  business  must  be  pre- 
pared to  increase  the  participation  of  labor  in  what  busmess  pro- 
duces To  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  break  up  big  business  or 
to  take  a  penny  away  from  any  wealthy  person  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  encourage  small  business  and  to  preserve  opportunity  to 
every  Individual  to  engage  in  business. 

Business  must  recognize  the  fact  that  labor  Is  not  a  commodity 
like  coal  or  iron  to  be  usod  or  abandoned  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  dictate.  When  business  becomes  so  great  that  it  has  out- 
grown State  and  even  national  boundaries,  it  owes  a  responsibility 
to  the  people  as  well  as  to  Itself  to  stabilize  employment:  for.  after 
all  not  even  the  most  self-sufQclent  of  our  modern  business  cor- 
porations can  permanently  survive  and  make  a  profit  unless  the 
ma.«ses  of  the  people  have  the  employment  that  will  enable  them 
to  purchase  its  products. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  that  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  corporations  are  not  persons  but  are  creatures  of 
government.  Corporations  exist  only  because  some  government  has 
called  them  Into  existence,  and  in  every  instance,  theoretically  at 
least  they  JU-e  created  for  the  public  good.  They  have  served  that 
gixxl.  to  be  sure,  and  have  rendered  great  service  to  mankind,  but 
they  have  not  stabilized  our  economic  system.  Great  as  our  accom- 
pll'^hments  may  be  admitted  to  have  been,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  they  have  failed  in  the  ultimate  necessity  of  pro- 
viding economic  security  for  the  mas-'cs. 

This  objective  can  be  attained.  Mnnklnd  which  built  the  Pyra- 
mids in  ancient  Ee>-pt.  which  cut  the  Panama  Canal,  which  con- 
structed the  Boulder  Dam.  which  is  wresting  every  secret  from 
Nature  and  making  her  its  servant— mankind  can  use  the  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  which  It  has  Itself  created  to  provide  pros- 
perity and  happiness  for  all.  There  is  but  one  thing  needed — 
faith— faith  in  the  integrity  and  the  majesty  of  the  human  soul, 
faith  in  the  ideals  of  democracy,  to  Justify  which  before  the  whole 
world  this  Nation  was  brought  into  being. 
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HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE,  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  22).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JA^^ES  A.  FARLEY  BEFORE  KNOX  COUNTY 
(TENN  )    DEMOCR.\TIC  WOMEN  S  CLUB     . 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  at  a  meeting  of  the  Knox 
County  Women's  Club  at  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  on  June  5.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  more  than  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  give  a  political  talk 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Knox  County  Democratic  Women's  Club. 
For  some  reason  that  I  am  not  able  to  analyze  properly,  southern 
folk  have  a  very  much  warmer  feeling  for  their  political  and 
patriotic  shrines  than  we  of  the  North  appear  to  entertain. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  people  of  Tennessee.  And  as  a 
result  of  your  keen  interest  in  politics  and  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment this  great  State  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Nation  and  has  played  an  unusual  role  In 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  American  people.  Only  Tennessee 
could  produce  an  Andrew  Jackson,  and  let  it  be  said  to  your  ever- 
lasting glory  that  throughout  the  years  you  have  Uved  up  to  the 
noble  traditions  of  that  immortal  hero. 


Not  only  does  your  delegation  In  the  National  Congress  carry  on 
your \r°aditiorof'sending  big  ".en  to  Washington,  ^"t  th^Na  W,n 
has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  your  State  for  Ccrdell  Hull.  Secretary 
Sf  Stat;  who  has^done  more  for  the  cause  of  P^^ce  and  amity 
between  the  nations  with  the  reciprocity  agreements  he  lathered 
than  any  Cabinet  officer  v.-tthln  my  recollection. 

It  is  but  natural  that  I  should  feel  quite  at  home  in  this  atmos- 
phere of  Tennessee  politics.  And  while  I  have  been  invited  to 
knoxville  to  give  you  the  beneflt  of  some  of  my  observations  in 
po  S  I  oxi^ct  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  from  you  and  from 
K  ^i^tiSn  with  you  to  take  back  to  Washington  a  new 
inspiration  to  carry  on  the  work  of  chairman  of  our  great  party^ 
vlni'-n  we  speak  of  poltics  we  ought  to  have  in  mind  the  tv.o 
different  applications  of  the  term.  In  one  ^^^^  "  ^^^^y^-^^^^ 
the  partisan  idea,  the  scramble  for  office,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
That  kind  of  politics  has  little  meaning  and  little  inffuence  en  our 
national  progress  Actually,  politics.  If  it  amount*  to  anything, 
should  be  Jiist  another  name  for  patriotism. 

There  may  be.  and  frequently  are.  two  schools  of  thought  In 
regard  to  policies  to  be  followed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
adherents  of  each  school  may  be.  and  frequently  are.  as  sincere 
as  the  followers  of  the  other.  The  controversies  oiaght  to  tie 
confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  two  ideals.  TTiat  is 
true  politics.  The  incldenta!  clashes  of  personalities  and  charges 
and  countercharges,  the  expedients  of  strategy,  and  the  other 
phases  which  nowadavs  figure  almost  exclusively  in  ths  news- 
paper headll-.-ies.  are  merely  the  froth  and  steam  arising  from  the 
basic  problem  of  determining  what  is  best  for  all  the  people. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  our  national  life,  there  has.  of  course, 
existed  the  conflict  between  those  who  believed  in  an  aristccratlc 
form  of  Government-  a  Government  handed  down  from  above  to 
the  ordinary  citizen— and  on  the  other  hand,  the  democratic 
theory  that  the  people  are  supreme  and  that  the  only  fitting  gov- 
ernment for  a  republic  is  that  in  which  great  wealth  had  no  more 
authority  than  great  poverty,  and  that  in  any  disputed  question  of 
policy  the  will  of  the  majority  must  govern. 

Jefferson  and  Hamilton  are  contesting  today,  as  they  have  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  for  the  determination  of  the  true 
course  of  our  Nation's  progress. 

Whenever  a  measure  is  conceived  in  Washington  for  the  beneflt 

of  the  people  at  large,   the  cry  goes  up  from  the  Hamiltonlans 

that  the  Government  Is  an  enemy  to  business.     It  was  so  when 

Andrew  Jackson  crushed  the  power  of  the  great  private  bank  which 

dominated  not  only  our  early  financing  but  which  sought  to  usurp 

practically  every  other  function  of  goveriunent.     It  was  so  when 

I    the   antitrust   laws   were   first   put   into  effect.     The   pattern   was 

I    followed  when  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  adopted,  and  it  was 

I    shrieked  from  the  housetops  when  the  principle  of  the  Income  tax 

'    was  made  the  basis  of  our  revenue  system. 

Nothing  could  be  more  abs-urd  than  the  idea  that  this  admin- 
istration, or  any  other  administration  for  that  matter,  is  an  enemy 
of  business.  No  administration  can  be  successful  unless  it  stru-?- 
gles  alwavs  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  That  does  not  mean 
'  in  all  cases  that  it  must  enlist  on  the  f^ide  of  those  who  have 
amassed  great  fortunes  and  think  that  these  fortunes  should  be 
Increased  without  regard  to  the  tens  of  millions  of  American 
citizens  dependent  on  their  labor  for  their  daily  bread.  There 
can  be  no  real  prosperity  in  a  nation  made  up  of  a  handful  of 
multimillionaires,  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  so  near 
starvation  that  their  every  day  Is  a  day  of  anxiety. 

Great  wealth  can  always  take  care  of  itself.  It  Is  up  to  the 
Government  to  do  its  best  to  help  the  men  and  women  who 
throueh  no  fault  of  their  own  have  no  reserves  of  capital  to  Ode 
them  over  the  tragic  misfortunes  incident  to  hard  times. 

We  do  not  make  the  charge  that  every  rich  man  is  a  despot  or  a 
cold-hearted  villain.  The  enormous  charities  and  welfare  founda- 
tions that  have  come  from  these  vast  accumulations  would  alone 
make  such  a  charge  unfair  and  absurd.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
long  custom  has  brought  upon  the  great  corporations  a  habit  of 
considering  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  profit  rate  as  the 
most  important  thing  on  earth.  A  corporation  naturally  feels 
bound  to  earn  high  salaries  for  its  officers,  and  fine  dividends  for 
Its  stockholders.  When  the  market  for  the  corporation's  particular 
product,  for  one  reason  or  another,  falls  off.  it  feels  bound  to 
undertake  economies;  and  the  easiest  economy  consists  In  laying 
off  the  workers. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  many  of  these  corporations 
now  would  gladly  continue  employment  and  high  wages.  For,  as 
businessmen,  their  directors  have  come  to  realize  that  they  cannot 
Increase  the  consumption  of  their  goods  unless  there  exists  also 
the  customers'  purchasing  pxswer  to  buy  these  goods.  But  In  the 
past  it  has  been  the  almost  Invariable  rule  to  let  the  greater 
purchasing  power  appear  as  an  abstraction  and  to  act  on  the 
pressing  reality  of  passing  on  the  burden  of  less  prosperoias  times 
to  those  least  able  to  acsume  that  burden. 

.  -I  am  grateful  tonight  for  this  rep.esentatlve  audience  of  In- 
telligent, clear-thinking  women.  I  have  always  gone  en  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  Is  no  difference  In  the  mental  processes  of  one 
sex  and  the  other  on  public  questions.  The  man  who  is  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  Job  is  no  less  dismayed  than  are  his  wife 
and  daughters.  Indeed,  the  pain  of  such  a  disaster  is  usually 
more  acute  for  the  mother  than  for  the  father,  more  painful  for 
the  daughter  than  for  the  son.  So  I  am  talking  to  you  tonight 
exactly  as  I  would  talk  to  an  audience  made  up  exclusively  of 
men.  with  the  full  confidence  that  such  arguments  as  I  have  to 
offer  will  be  Judged  and  appialsed  In  precisely  the  same  way. 
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In  one  respect  I  think  that  the  patriotism  of  politics  Is  more 
appreciated  by  the  so-called  weaker  sex  than  by  the  male  voter. 
One  evidence  of  this  Is  the  sag  of  interest  In  the  period  between 
campaigns.  In  the  heat  and  passion  of  an  election  year  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  make  the  voters  sensible  to  the 
Issue  involved  as  to  their  Individual  interests  or  the  Interests  of 
the  country.  But  once  the  election  Is  over,  the  majority  of  naen 
appear  to  be  willing  to  put  away  their  political  fervor,  as  they 
put  away  their  blankets  and  heavy  clothes  In  moth  balls  when 
winter  is  over. 

The  essence  of  successful  party  politics  Is  that  our  entire  popula- 
tion shall  be  made  politically  conscious.  That  Is  the  only  antidote 
for  the  evils  that  have  resulted  at  various  times  in  our  past  history 
from  the  domination  of  a  relatively  small  group  who  made  politics 
their  business  and  whose  ideals  were  perhaps  not  always  of  the 
highest.  In  making  thU  statement  I  do  not  wish  to  duninish  in 
the  slightest  degree  my  high  regard  and  appreciation  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  party  worker— the  m.an  or  woman  In  the  ranks  to 
whose  effort  Is  due  the  efficiency  of  party  organization.  They  do  a 
fine  and  necessary  work,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  again 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  assistance  they  have  given  me  through- 
out the  Nation  In  every  campaign  since  I  have  been  the  party 
chairman.  ,  ^        ...     .,  „^ 

After  all.  the  result  of  any  political  campaign  rests  with  that 
great  multitude  whose  political  life  lies  In  the  zone  between  the 
two  great  parties.  There  never  were  enough  regular  Democrats  In 
this  country  to  elect  a  President.  There  never  were  enough  Re- 
publicans, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  to  elect  a  President.  It 
seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  balance  of  power  resides  In  that  inde- 
pendent element  of  our  population  who  have  either  the  thinnest 
and  most  casual  relationship  to  either  of  the  parties  or  no  relation- 
ship at  all.  ,  .  , 

Campaigns  start  with  the  basic  vote  of  the  two  parties  reasonably 
matched  The  object  of  a  campaign  comes  down  to  persuading  a 
majority  of  the  neutrals  to  our  own  way  of  thinking— to  convincing 
them  of  the  validity  and  value  to  the  Nation  of  our  policies  as 
compared  with  the  policies  of  the  opposition.  If  you  keep  this 
picture  In  mind,  you  will  see  how  inadequate  It  Is  to  think  that. 
In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  a  short  campaign,  a  nation  can  be 
aroused  to  the  Importance  of  the  problems  of  government.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  consideration  Involved  for  the  party  of  the  admln- 
Istmtion  in  power. 

The  tactics  and  strategy  of  the  opposition  must  always  be  to 
assail  the  administration. 

The  minority  party  Is  supposed,  under  the  American  system  oi 
government,  to  prove  Its  capacity  for  leadership  by  the  prudent 
use  of  the  weapon  of  opposition  while  out  of  power.  The  people 
Interpret  opposition  to  mean  somethlrt:;  more  than  mere  obstruc- 
tion If  the  minority  wishes  to  prepare  itself  for  the  resumption 
of  Federal  authorltv.  It  Fhou^d  produce  and  train  statesmen  who 
have  a  program  of  their  own  and  the  ability  to  translate  that 
program  into  reahty.  „        ^,.  t 

Despite  the  surface  optimism  now  showing  In  Republican  ranks, 
tho  truth  Is  that  the  party  has  woefully  failed  to  produce  a  single 
leader  of  national  dimensions,  and  no  one  knows  that  fact  oetter 
than  the  Republicans  themselves. 

It  Is  always  easy  to  stand  on  the  side  lines  and  to  offer  advice 
and  crltlci«:m  to  those  who  have  been  given  a  difficult  assignment 
to  carry  out.  Our  Republican  friends,  of  course,  are  quite  unhappy. 
They  have  established  themselves  as  Monday  morning  quarter- 
backs and  bleacher  managers.  Ignoring  the  many  fine  things  that 
have  been  accomplished,  concerning  which  they  find  it  wise  to  be 
silent,  they  point  to  the  problems  that  remain  and  demand  to 
know  why  they  haven't  been  solved.  ,       ^^  v,       ♦>,-.» 

The  obvious  answer  Is,  Why  didn't  they  solve  them  when  they 
were  In  authority?  Every  single  sore  spot  that  now  troubles  the 
Nation  had  its  Inception  and  prew  to  maturity  in  the  12  ^^^J^.^l 
Republican  misrule  that  took  place  before  1933.  They  had  nothing 
to  offer  then  as  corrective  measure?:  and  they  have  nothing  to  offer 
now  They  have  not  moved  an  Inch  from  the  position  they  occupied 
on  public  questions  during  the  disastrous  period  of  Herbert  Hoover's 

*^fhe  only  statesmanlike  leadership  this  country  has  known  In 
our  generation  has  come  from  President  Roosevelt 

It  is  an  old  custom  In  politics,  when  a  party  wishes  to  cover  up 
Its  own  shortcomings,  to  manufacture  an  issue  that  will  distract 
the  attention  of  the  public.  This  is  a  period  of  chaos  and  upheaval 
In  world  affairs,  and  the  Chief  Executive  has  been  compelled  to 
eraoDle  day  by  day  with  foreign  problems  of  serious  magnitude. 
Civilization  has  been  trembling  at  the  fear  of  another  general  war. 
Every  realistic  person  who  Is  ready  to  face  facts  knows  this  to  be 

^Tnd  yet  only  recently  a  distinguished  Republican  Senator,  men- 
tioned as  a  probable  party  standard  bearer,  gravely  announced  that 
the  supposed  crisis  was  merely  an  Invention  of  the  President  to  take 
the  piVblic  mind  off  domestic  questions.  From  other  quarters  the 
charge  has  come  that  the  Chief  Executive  wants  to  lead  us  nto 
war  because  he  has  had  the  courage  to  raise  his  voice  against 
violence  and  International  wrongdoing,  a  policy  pursioed  by  nearly 
everv  one  of  his  Illustrious  predecessors  In  the  White  House. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Roosevelt  Intimately  for  many  years,  and 
there  is  no  individual  to  whom  I  would  rather  trust  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  United  States  In  these  dangerous  times.  Dur- 
Ine  his  term  of  office  there  has  been  a  tragic  war  In  the  Orient,  a 
war  In  Africa,  a  destructive  civil  war  In  Spain,  and  a  ntimber  of 
border  clashes  that  threatened  to  provoke  a  general  conflict  In 
each  of  these  Instances  American  Interests  were  Involved  either 
dlrecUy  or  Indirectly.    Yet  the  President,  by  his  wise  and  skilUul 


handling  of  these  Incidents,  kept  this  country  ''"f*  °^^.^°^*"S^*: 
ment.  Not  a  single  American  enlisted  man  has  lost  his  life  on 
foreign  soil  under  this  administration.  vtr,r^vf>\t 

And  as  time  moves  onward,  and  the  prograrn  o^^he  Roosevelt 
administration  Is  viewed  In  Its  proper  perspective  thej^^^<?PJ"  °' 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Chief  Executive  will  be  generaUy  ap- 
predated.  He  has  kept  the  peace,  he  has  diminished  the  menace 
of  foreign  aggression  by  rebuilding  the  Nations  defenses,  he  has 
given  aid  and  support  to  agriculture,  he  has  stabilized  the  bank  ng 
system,  and  put  a  stop  to  reckless  speculation  with  other  people  s 

™The' reforms  Instituted  by  President  Roosevelt  will  never  be 
undone,  because  they  are  rooted  deep  hi  the  American  system  of 
fair  play  and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  We  face  the  future  con- 
fident m  the  knowledge  that  the  great  mass  of  peopie  will  con- 
tinue to  demand  this  kind  of  government  In  America. 


Archibald  MacLeish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  22),  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   GLENN   DILLARD   GUNN 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
two  interesting  articles  by  Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  on  Archibald 

MacLeish.  ^      ^  ^    x. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MacLeish  Case 
(By  Glenn  Dillard  Gunn) 
Asked   to  confirm   the   appointment   of   Archibald   MacLeish   as 
Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  lawmakers  are  baffled. 

There"rs"no*precedent  for  appointing  poets  to  Important  offices. 
In  fact,  a  canvass  of  Congress  doubtless  woiUd  disclose  little  Inter- 

^^Having\hus  picked  up  two  strikes  on  the  way  to  the  plate.  Mr. 
MacLelsh's  position  looks  dubious.  He  Is  accused  of  comnaunlstlc 
Bvmpathles.  Basis  for  this  accusation  may  derive  from  his  last 
book  of  verse.  This.  Issued  by  the  house  of  Harcourt.  Brace  &  Co. 
New  York  displays  a  series  of  doleful  pictures  of  vagrants  and 
sharecroppers,  gathered  by  the  Department  of  AgrlctUture,  each  the 
Illustration  of  an  accompanying  poem. 

At  a  moment  when  economy  is  the  watchword  of  Congress,  such 
active  sympathv  with  misfortune  may  have  been  construed  as  In- 
dicating unorthodox  leanings.  Then  the  verse  itself,  its  question- 
able sentiment  quite  apart,  is  puzzling.  MacLeish  calls  It  "sound 
track"  verse  which  connects  In  some  mysterious  way  with  his  two 
recent  radio'  plavs.  the  Fall  of  the  City  and  Air  Raid. 

While  the  cautious  conservatives  call  him  a  Communist,  the 
Communists  disown  him  and  assert  that  he  is  a  Fascist,  and  the 
latter  In  turn  describe  him  as  a  confirmed  liberal.  It's  all  very 
confusing. 

However,  the  man  Is  a  poet.  There's  no  denying  that.  He  won 
the  Pultlzer  prize  for  poetry  In  1927.  Thafs  bad,  even  when  It  Is 
remembered  that  the  place  he  has  been  called  to  fill  involves  the 
direction  of  the  Nation's  cultural  center  and  the  world's  greatest 

The  librarians,  with  one  Important  exception,  also  regard  this 
appointment  with  avei-slon.  Theh-  national  association  passed 
resolutions  Thursday  objecting  on  the  grounds  that  he  Is  not  a 
trained  librarian.  The  minority  report  comes  from  the  great  library 
of    New    York    City,    where    the    directors    emphatically    endorsed 

At  the  Library  of  Congress  there  is  a  great  official  silence,  which 
hides  a  feeling  of  gereral  satisfaction.  The  department  heads 
must  not  talk.  But  thev  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  this 
Library  Is  not  as  other  libraries,  being  organized  to  serve  other  ends. 
It  has  Its  famous  staff  of  speciaUsts  and  constiltants.  Its  "chairs 
occupied  by  celebrated  authorities.  A  librarian  of  conventional 
background  easily  might  disturb  the  machine  which  Herbert  Put- 
nam perfected  m  his  40  years  of  service.  Dr.  Putnam,  before  he  left 
for  his  vacation  In  Maine,  was  severely  noncommittal. 

"I  know  Mr  MacLeish  by  reputation.  I  have  great  respect  for  his 
attainments  I  have  not  met  him."  That  was  his  comment,  out  of 
which  neither  the  Dies  committee  nor  the  librarians  wlU  get  much 

MacLelsh's  friends  In  the  Government  service,  like  Dr.  Putnam, 
decline  to  comment  on  a  matter  now  before  Congress.  But  they 
point  to  his  background  and  describe  it  as  one  which  makes  the 
charge  of  communlsUc  activities  txnllkely.  Yale  and  Harvard,  wltto 
a  brUliant  athletic  record  at  the  former  university  and  wiiii  suca 
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OUUtandIng  accomplishments  In  the  field  of  International  law  at 
the  latter  that  he  was  made  a  faculty  member  upon  receiving  hts 
degree— this,  they  a^ert.  is  no  recruiting  ground  for  Lenin  or 
Trotsky. 

sail  less  communistic  Is  his  war  record.  He  left  Harvard  to 
become  capUln  of  field  artillery  and  saw  service  in  France,  where 
he  remained  some  years.  Returning  to  his  native  land,  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  newly  organized  Time-Fortune  magazines. 
For  Fortune  he  wrote  no  poetry,  but  discussed  Industry — steel  espe- 
cially—politics. South  American  relations.  Japan,  and  the  always 
more  pressmg  subject  of  relief.  While  with  Fortune  he  did  not  live 
up  to  the  accepted  picture  of  the  poet.    He  never  missed  a  deadline. 

He  resigned  from  Fortune.  June  1938.  to  become  curator  of  the 
Lucius  W.  Niemann  Newspaper  Fellowship  at  Harvard.  Here  hl.s 
duties  were  to  award  fellowships  to  newspaper  writers  and  guide 
their  studies  during  their  year  at  Harvard.  He  resigned  this  post 
to  write. 

Politically,  his  friends  describe  him  as  "a  passionate  American." 
He  believes  in  democracy.  He  knows  this  land,  especially  the 
Southwest  and  New  England.  He  has,  they  say,  "the  feel  of  the 
country." 

MacLeish   Wins    Approval    as   Library    Chiff — Senate    Committib 

Rejects  Protests  Against  Porr's  Appointment  by  President 

(By  Glenn  Dillard  Gunn) 

After  hearing  final  protests  against  the  appointment  of  Archibald 
liicLfish  as  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Senate  Library  Committee 
yesterday  favorably  reported  his  nomination  to  the  Senate. 

First  poet  to  be  nominated  for  an  important  Federal  post, 
MacLelsh  was  named  as  the  successor  to  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
who  served  40  years  as  Librarian. 

WIDELY  Quona) 

MacLei.sh  is  the  author  of  a  widely  quoted  article  published  by 
Fortune  Magazine  in  February  1935.  in  which  he  pointed  out 
how  the  Library  of  Congress  had  been  kept  free  from  patronage 
spoilsmen  although   its  staff  is  not  covered  by  civil   service. 

The  Senate  Llbrar>'  Committee  delayed  action  on  MacLelsh's 
nomination  to  hear  protests  from  representatives  of  the  National 
Librarians'  Association.  Spokesmen  for  the  organization  were 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg.  director  of  the  New  York  public  library, 
and  Harold  P.  Bingham,  of  the  Louisville.  Ky.,  public  library. 

URGED    TRAINED    LIBRARIAN 

Tliey  argued  for  the  appointment  of  a  trained  librarian  as  head 
of  the  world's  greatest  library,  pleading  that  not  only  would  this 
Institution  suffer  under  untechnlcal  administration  but  the  ex- 
ample would  break  down  the  tradition  which  pre.«:cribes  trained 
men  as  heads  of  lesser  in.stitutions.  They  feared  the  return  to  a 
regime  of  pclltical  Influences  and  untrained  undesirables. 

It  Is  possible  that  their  objections  will  be  echoed  on  the  floor, 
though  the  Senate  has  excellent  reasons  for  exempting  MacLelsh 
from  the  category  of  untrained  undesirables  in  which  the  librarians 
have  listed  him.  These  appear  in  that  same  article  in  Fortune, 
which  has  l>een  described  as  the  ablest  summary  of  the  Senate's 
history  and  of  its  growth  to  its  present  unparalleled  power  ever 
penned  Widely  read  and  quoted,  this  article  has  done  much  to 
reaffirm  the  respect  of  Americans  for  their  most  formidable  liistltu- 
tlon. 

ESTIMATE  OF  SENATE 

"The  Senate,"  wrote  MacLelsh,  "is  at  once  a  legislative  body  and 
a  high  court' — it  is  the  only  court  that  can  try  the  Cnief  Jus- 
tice—"an  advisory  foreign  oflQce,  an  advisory  executive  in  appoint- 
ments to  high  office  and.  in  practical  effect,  a  prosecuting  attorney, 

"There  was  once  a  President  of  the  United  States,"  he  continued, 
"whose  prestige  was  so  great  that  Italian  i>easants  made  aisles  of 
the  streets  to  touch  him  as  he  passed.  He  was  destroyed  by  the 
American   Senate   within   a   year." 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  MacLelsh  has  written  justly  and 
eloquently  about  the  Senate  that  august  body,  in  turn,  must  think 
well  of  him  as  its  next  Librarian.  But.  as  MacLeish  reminds  us.  "a 
Republican  floor  leader  once  wistfully  remarked  that  the  Senate 
rules  (Which  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote)  are  predicated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Members  of  the  Senate  are  gentlemen, "  and  gentle- 
men, of  coiirsc.  can  be  appreciative  and  grateful. 


Young  Democrats'  Keynote  Address 
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ADDRESS    BY    CHARLES    H     SHREV'E    BEFORE    YOUNG    DEMO- 
CRA-nC  CLL'BS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OK  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  23  (.legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  22).  1939 


Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  ol  the  Rxcord  a  speech  deliv- 


ered on  May  28,  1939,  before  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Cabfornia  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Shreve,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America.  I  have  had  an 
estimate  made  in  accordance  with  the  rule 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and  fellow  young  Demo- 
crats. It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  adequately  express  my  pleasure 
at  being  with  you  today  for  your  fourth  biennial  convention.  I 
have  been  away  from  California  a  long  time,  and  the  greeting 
which  my  fellow  young  Democrats  have  given  me  on  my  return 
is  something  I  shall  never  forget.  But  more  than  that.  I  am  ex- 
tremely happy  to  be  able  to  be  with  you  to  bring  you  the  greet- 
ings as  well  as  to  promise  the  whole-hearted  support  and  cooper- 
ation of  your  national  organization. 

We  in  national  headquarters  are  proud  of  the  progress  you  have 
made  In  California  under  the  able  leadership  of  Richard  Henne- 
berry.  Cecelia  Bittner.  Al  Murray.  Ed.  Mattox,  John  Coleman,  and 
a  host  of  other  devoted,  hard-working,  and  unselfish  young  Demo- 
cratic leaders.  You  have  had  very  difficult  problems  to  face,  but 
you  have  met  them  with  courage,  determination,  and  good  common 
sense,  and  are  now  well  on  your  way  toward  the  brilliant  future 
which  your  hard  work  guarantees. 

As  the  official  representative  of  your  national  headquarters.  It 
Is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  bring  you  the  sincere  good  wishes 
of  your  national  officers.  Your  national  president.  Pitt  Tyson 
Maner,  has  asked  me  to  express  his  deep  regret  at  his  inability  to 
leave  the  East  at  this  time.  He  wanted  very  much  to  be  with 
you  so  thai  he  might  personally  thank  each  of  you  for  the  fine 
work  you  have  been  doing.  However,  he  has  asked  me  to  repre- 
sent him,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  national  organization  is 
with  you  100  percent. 

YOUNG   DEMOCRATIC   NATIONAL   COKVENTION.   AUGUST    10,    11.   AND    12 

At  this  time  I  want  to  ejctend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to 
attend  our  fourth  national  convention  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August 
10.  11,  and  12.  This  will  be  the  largest  and  best  national  conven- 
tion ever  held,  and  I  feel  sure  every  one  of  you  will  enjoy  and 
profit  by  attendance  at  that  affair.  We  will  have  practically 
all  the  national  leaders  of  our  party  In  attendance,  and  expect  most 
of  those  who  have  been  mentioned  as  potential  nominees  for  Piesl- 
dent  in  1940  to  be  there.  Many  of  you  will  be  delegates  to  the 
senior  party  convention  and  will  benefit  by  this  opportunity  to 
meet  and  evaluate  these  persons  of  whom  you  read  so  much  in  the 
papers. 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  planning  a  real  welcome  for  our  con- 
vention, and  numerous  entertainment  events  will  make  it  well 
worth  your  while.  Of  course,  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  dis- 
cussions of  problems  with  leaders  from  all  the  other  States  will 
be  of  great  value,  and  I  know  you  will  send  a  sizable  delegation 
to  Pittsburgh.  One  of  the  States  has  already  advised  us  that  they 
will  send  approximately  2.000  delegates,  so  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in 
assuring  you  that  this  convention  will  be  the  best  we  have  ever 
had  in  point  of  attendance  as  well  as  In  constructive  work  leading 
to  another  great  Democratic  victory  in  1940. 

Incidentally.  I  have  heard  of  some  most  remarkable  untruths 
spread  by  persons  seeking  to  disrupt  your  organization,  and  I 
want  to  state  here  and  now  that  there  is  no  foundation  In  fact 
for  any  of  them.  Your  organization  is  officially  recognized;  it  is 
the  only  official  organization  in  California  and  there  will  be  no 
other.  Our  national  committee  meeting  at  Richmond  last  March, 
which  settled  the  question  of  chartering  a  California  organiza- 
tion, was  the  best  attended  national  committee  meeting  that 
has  ever  been  held  except  for  the  ones  held  during  national  con- 
ventions. You  have  been  told  that  there  were  only  a  handful  of 
members  present  and  that  the  decision  to  issue  the  national 
charter  to  Richard  Henneberry  was  made  by  the  use  of  a  great 
numfc)er  of  proxies.  This  is  absolutely  untrue  as  there  were  38 
national  committee  members  present  at  Richmond  when  the  na- 
tional committee  %oted  38  to  0  to  take  such  action.  More  than 
40  proxies  on  file  were  not  u.sed  or  the  total  vote  would  have  been 
that  much  greater.  You  may  rest  assured  that  the  charter  ques- 
tion is  settled.  You  will  continue  to  be  the  only  recognized 
organization  in  California,  and  only  delegates  and  alternates  from 
your  organization  will  be  seated  at  the  national  convention  at 
Pittsburgh. 

You  have  also  heard  all  sorts  of  rumors  about  your  national 
organization  emanating  from  the  same  sources.  I  understand  that 
some  persons  have  said  that  we  are  anti-New  Deal,  anti-Roosevelt, 
reactionary,  and  a  great  many  other  things.  I  want  to  state  here 
and  now,  officially  and  unequlvocaoly.  that  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  o.  America  stand  squarely  behind,  wholeheartedly  endorse, 
and  vigorously  support  our  greatest  Democratic  President  and 
unparalleled  leader.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

As  an  official  branch  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
we  are  a  hundred  percent  for  the  administration  and  will  always 
so  remain. 

Now  you  have  been  told  by  the  same  rumormongers  that  your 
national  organization  is  secretly  behind  Vice  President  Garner 
or  Governor  McNutt,  or  other  potential  candiates  for  the  nomina- 
tion in  1940  I  have  come  a  long  distance  and  want  to  take  you 
into  my  confidence  on  this  very  important  matter.  I  trust  there 
are  no  representatives  of  the  press  here  because  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  in  strict  confidence  whom  we  are  supporting  for  the 
democratic  nomination  in  1940.  The  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  America  are  supporting  now.  have  supported  In  the  past,  and 
will  support  In  the  future  absolutely  no  one. 
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Our  national  constitution  provides  explicitly  that  "we  shall  not 
endorse  or  support  the  candidacy  of  any  person  for  public  office 
prior  to  nomination."  We  must  and  shall  6upix)rt  with  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party  whoever 
he  may  be.  This  clause  in  our  national  constitution  has  never 
been  violated  and  will  not  be  violated  now.  All  reports  you  may 
hear  to  the  contrary  are  wholly  untrue  and  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  dissension  in  your  ranks. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  your  national  officers  feel  that  no 
sensible  person  in  an  official  capacity  can  even  make  a  personal 
choice  until  President  Roosevelt  announces  his  position  on  this 
very  Important  question.  Consequently.  I  want  to  stop  for  once 
arid  for  all  these  ridiculous  rumors  that  your  national  officers  or 
your  national  organization  favors  any  of  the  persons  named  as 
possible  candidates  for  the  nomination. 

Speaking  to  you  today  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult,  because  I 
cannot  come  before  you  and  sutrgest  any  "cure-all"  for  the  prob- 
lems which  face  you.  Every  young  democratic  organization  in  the 
country  faces  serious  problems,  and  no  two  are  identical.  Your 
success  in  bringing  together  this  great  gathering  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  makes  It  apparent  that  you  are  wide-awake  and  on 
ycur  toes  doing  constructive  work  for  the  Democratic  Party  in 
California  under  the  distinguished  leadership  of  Senator  Sheridan 
Downey  and  Gov.  Culbert  Olson.  I  feel  sure  that  the  service 
you  have  rendered  the  party  in  the  past  and  the  greater  service 
you  are  prepared  to  render  in  the  futiu-e.  merit  and  will  receive 
the  full  support  of  all  the  party  leaders  in  our  great  State. 

I  fully  realize  that  each  State  and  each  local  club  finds  problems 
peculiar  to  its  locality.  We  cannot  create  some  set  formula  for 
solving  these  problems.  I  want  to  assure  you.  however,  that  na- 
tional headquarters  are  at  your  service  at  all  times,  and  that  we 
shall  deem  it  a  real  privilege  to  assist  you  in  specific  matters  if 
you  come  to  us  for  help  or  advice. 

THE   PROBLEM    FACING   YOUNG   DEMOCRATS 

We  Young  Democrats  have  an  Increasingly  responsible  part  to 
play  in  the  future  of  our  country.  America  today  is  engaged 
In  a  ccnfltct  as  far  reaching  in  its  Implications  as  any  which  our 
Nation  has  ever  known  Orce  again,  as  in  the  earliest  days  of 
our  country,  it  is  up  to  the  young  men  and  young  women,  too,  to 
lead  the  way  in  the  never-ending  fight  for  progress. 

The  myriad  complications  of  our  national  life,  aggravated  by 
our  phenomenal  industrial  development  and  the  absence  of  more 
free  land,  which  formerly  solved  our  problems  of  unemployment 
and  maldistribution,  combine  to  present  a  problem  which  all  too 
many  of  our  people  are  willing  to  admit  is  lns:?luble.  The  vitality 
of  youth,  our  freedom  from  the  fears  and  prejudices  which  bind 
the  older  generation,  our  faith  In  the  elemental  soundness  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  our  eagerness  to  battle  the  forces  of 
greed  and  oppression  are  the  tools  with  which  we  can  work  out 
the  destiny  of  our  country  and  Insure  for  posterity  the  finer, 
cleaner,  fairer  democracy,  with  a  more  Just  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  prosperity  which  is  the  goal  of  our  inspired  leader,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

No  one  In  America  Is  so  deeply  concerned  In  the  reforms  made 
and  propwBed  by  this  administration  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy,  liberty,  and  human  righU  as  are  the  young  people  of 
America,  for  these  reforms  necessarily  determine  the  future  of  our 
country,  and  that  future  belongs  to  us.  V.'hat  this  country  will 
be  in  20  years  means  little  to  the  man  of  60.  It  means  everything 
to  you  and  to  me.  for  the  average  man  of  60  will  be  gone  and  we 
will  be  here  to  suffer  from  or  to  profit  by  the  results. 

There  is  a  situation  confronting  the  world  today  which  should 
be  of  paramount  interest  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
which  has  aspects  of  particular  significance  to  every  Young  Demo- 
crat. There  is  a  spark  burning  now  in  Europe  which  at  this  very 
moment  threatens  to  explode  into  the  most  devastating  conflagra- 
tion which  this  world  has  ever  seen. 

We  In  America  are  prone  to  sit  back  nonchalantly,  with  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  we  are  not 
Involved.  We  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  vision  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  great  President,  who.  while  bending  every  effort  to 
see  that  cur  country  shall  not  be  involved  in  war,  has  set  a 
magnificent  example  for  the  world  in  trying  to  preserve  peace.  But 
If  we  feel  safe  because  the  scenes  of  battle  will  be  centered  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  our  shores,  we  are  Indeed  filled  with  a  false 
sense    of    security    from    which    it    Is    high    time    we    should   be 

aroused.  .       . 

Mere  Is  at  stake  today  In  Europe  than  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
any  nation,  or  problems  of  any  nationalists  domiciled  in  a  foreign 
country.  It  would  be  wise  for  every  Young  Democrat  to  pause  and 
con.sider  the  gi  eater  problems  which  may,  unfortunately,  doom  the 
Old  World  again  to  the  horrors  of  war. 

We  In  America  are  all  too  willing  to  accept  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  liberty  without  considering  from  whence  they  flow.  We  are 
all  too  prone  to  forget  that  the  freedom  of  which  we  are  so  proud 
is  our  heritage  from  those  brave  leaders  who  in  1776  risked  their 
lives  and  all  they  held  most  dear  to  create  a  new  concept  of 
liberty  and  of  human  rights  and  a  new  form  of  government. 

As  Lincoln  has  truthfully  said,  "The  world  has  never  had  a  good 
definition  cf  the  word  'liberty' — we  all  declare  for  liberty,  but  In 
using  the  same  word,  we  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  •  •  *," 
To  one  man,  liberty  may  mean  anarchy,  the  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  subject  to  no  law,  human  or  divine.  To  another.  It  may 
mean  no  freedom  of  tongue,  or  pen,  or  action,  save  such  as  is 
granted  by  the  beneficent  act  of  a  government  to  whom  every  knee 
must  bend. 


To  an  American,  however.  It  means  something  more.  It  is  no 
mere  abstraction,  but  Is  a  part  of  his  very  birthright.  Liberty 
means  to  us  freedom  of  spirit,  economically.  politicaUy,  and  re- 
ligiously, for  all.  under  a  government  of  law.  It  Is  not  merely 
liberty  to  eke  out  an  existence  ordained  and  directed  by  the  fiat 
of  a  dictator,  whether  that  dictatorship  exists  In  the  person  of 
one  man  or  a  dozen  men;  whether  It  be  a  political  dictatorship. 
or  an  economic  dictatorship,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Our  form  of  liberty  exists  under  the  law  as  it  springs  from  the 
aspirations  and  desires  of  a  free  people,  in  a  free  country  under 
a  free  flag.  This  is  the  liberty  for  which  our  country's  founders 
fought,  and  it  Is  the  liberty  for  whose  preservation  we  must  ever 
be  on  the  alert.  It  is  the  liberty  upon  which  the  strength  of  this 
American  Government  Is  founded  and  which  our  people  are  firmly 
determined  to  maintain. 

It  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  few  to  exploit  the  many,  nor  the 
liberty  of  the  privileged  to  order  the  fates  of  the  miUiuns  of  people 
merely  because  a  generous  government  permits  them  to  acquire 
and  possess  great  economic  wealth  and  power. 

Six  years  ago  the  American  people  rededicated  themselves  to  the 
Idea  of  liberty  established  by  the  founding  fathers,  and  In  a  peace- 
ful revolution  restored  to  themselves  the  authority  and  control 
of  their  Government,  wlilch  had  drifted  away  into  the  hands  of 
an  economic  dictatorship. 

The  man  through  whom  all  this  was  accomplished,  who  revived 
stricken  hope,  who  drove  from  the  temples  of  business  and  finance 
and  out  of  the  halls  of  government  the  abuses  which  had  throttled 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  was  hailed  as  a  liberator — and  rightly  s^ 
We  can  never  overestimate  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  great 
President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

ALL   DEMOCRACIES    ON   TRIAL 

Today  there  is  a  challenge  to  democracy  and  to  the  adequacy  of 
our  form  cf  government,  which  is  more  serious  than  the  economic 
dictatorship  of  Wall  Street  to  which  this  countrj'  bowed  until 
1933.  Every  democratic  form  of  government  in  the  world  today  Is 
on  trial  before  the  challenge  of  dictatorship.  Freedom,  as  we  know 
It,  has  been  banished  from  country  af;.er  country  of  the  Old  World 
Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  to  worship  as  one 
pleases,  cannot  exist  in  the  totalitarian  state.  All  those  things 
which  go  to  make  up  our  definition  of  liberty  have  been  taken 
from  the  peoples  of  some  of  the  greatest  countries  of  the  world. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  realise  that  there  Is  significance  In  the 
events  in  Europe  for  the  people  of  America,  and  learn  from  the 
lessons  taught  there  how  we  may  best  preserve  democracy  here. 

The  meteoric  rise  to  dictatorsliip  of  autocrats,  nay,  of  tyrants.  In 
one  country  after  another  In  Europe,  may  seem  to  many  of  you  to 
be  very  remote  from  the  American  scene.  But.  I  warn  you  here 
today,  that  unless  we  study  the  problems  which  have  confronted  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  profit  by  the  lessons  which  they  have  tailed 
to  profit  from,  ovir  democratic  form  of  government  of  which  we  are 
so  proud  cannot  long  endure. 

We  must  not  forget  that  each  of  the  nations  of  the  world  has  had 
depressions  similar  to  the  one  which  followed  our  crash  of  1929.  In 
some  countries  the  depression  has  been  of  long  standing;  in  others 
it  came  more  nearly  at  the  time  of  our  own.  In  every  country  of  the 
world  the  maladjustments  in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of 
labor  have  caused  labor  parties  tD  rise  and  have  broughton  problems 
of  relief  comparable  to  our  own.  Only  a  few  of  the  democracies  of 
,  the  Old  World  have  survived  the  terrific  upheavals  caused  by  eco- 
nomlc  depressions.  Most  of  them  have  utterly  coUapfced.  to  be 
'  replaced  by  dictatorships  whose  destruction  of  individual  liberty  Is 
as  complete  as  it  Is  ruthless. 

Many  of  you  have  marveled  at  the  amazing  rise  of  this  or  that 
j  dictator  and  have  freely  predicted  that  no  oppressor  would  be  long 
tolerated  by  a  people  accustomed  to  freedom  quite  comparable  to 
I  our  own.  Today  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  people  of  many 
I  nations  are  not"  discontented  with  their  totalitarian  governments 
I  but  follow  in  the  main  wherever  the  will  of  their  leader  chooses 
to  take  them.  We  are  forced  to  concede  that  the  former  democ- 
racies of  many  a  European  state  are  gone  forever,  and  that  the 
pecple,  having  sacrificed  their  liberty  in  an  effort  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage over  their  neighbor  in  solving  their  economic  woes,  have 
completely  surrendered  all  those  things  we  hold  most  dear.  There 
Is  no  freedom  of  speech,  no  freedom  of  press,  no  freedom  to  wor- 
ship according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  own  conscience.  In  three- 
fourths  of  Europe  and  Asia  combined. 
Pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  that. 

More  than  a  billion  men  and  women — men  and  women  like  you 
and  me — who  treasured  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action  they 
possessed  In  varying  degrees,  have  relinquished  every  vestige  of 
liberty,  every  trace  of  freedom  for  a  mere  sliadowy  promise  of  an 
economic  security  which  their  despots  can  only  achieve  for  them 
at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors. 

rr   CAN    HAPPEN    HERE 

You  may  say,  "It  can't  happen  here."  I  want  to  warn  you,  it 
not  only  can  happen  here  but  it  will  happen  here  If  a  militant, 
determined  citizenry  does  not  aggressively  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  democratic  form  of  government. 

There  are  organizied  forces  already  at  work  In  otir  country  spread- 
ing propaganda  with  which  they  hope  to  force  us  to  chank;e  o\ir 
whole  form  of  government  and  adopt  either  communism  or  fascism 
in  place  of  democracy.  Be  not  deceived.  These  forces  are  power- 
ful, clever,  adequately  financed,  and  are  boring  from  within  in  • 
thousand  different  manners.  We  must  be  alert  and  learn  to  recog- 
nize the  symptoms  of  their  underhanded  work,  for  they  are  laying 
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the  ground  work   which  at  a  strategic   moment  may  be  \ised  to 
attack  our  very  Government  Itself. 

There  is  no  danger  of  a  dictatorship  under  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
He  fully  recogniws  that  the  principles  of  freedom,  liberty,  and 
equality  upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded  would  be  lost  for- 
ever If  we  s-vung  to  either  extreme — fascism  or  communism.  He 
has  bei-n  masterfully  steering  a  middle  course,  and  has  secured 
for  us  long-needed  reforms  without  endangering  the  form  of  our 
government  or  allowing  us  to  drift  to  either  of  these  unwanted 
extremes. 

But  V.0  must  face  the  fact  that  we  will  not  always  have 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  lead  us  and  show  us  the  way  in  this. 
the  most  dltnculi  problem  which  besets  the  democratic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  today.  We  cannot  depend  forever  upon  his 
btnign  guidance,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Young  Democrats,  to  whom 
the  future  of  our  country  is  so  important,  to  assume  the  burden 
of  protecting  our  form  of  government  here  and  now. 

If  wiir  should  come  in  Europe,  and  God  grant  that  the  means 
ha<  been  found  to  avoid  it.  you  may  be  sure  that  a  victory  by 
the  totalitarian  states  will  leave  them  with  a  lust  for  power  which 
will  be  a  ver>-  real  danger  to  the  remaining  democracies  of  the 
world.  In  such  an  event,  we  mu.st  be  thoroughly  prepared  to 
resist  far  more  nggre?slve  campaigns  of  propaganda  and  un- 
American  activities  than  we  have  teen  to  date.  The  young  people 
of  America  and  the  Young  Democrats  of  America,  because  they 
are  more  actively  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  Government 
than  any  other  group  cf  young  people,  must  protect  and  preserve 
me  liberty  which  is  our  birthright  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

This  is  my  message  to  you  Young  Democrats  of  California  and  to 
Youn:.;  Democrats  everywhere. 

Look  carefully  around  you.  Learn  to  recognize  the  Insidious 
Infiltration  of  alien  prcpacanda  when  it  fir.st  rears  Its  ugly  head 
In  your  communltv.  Stifle  the  small  beginnings  of  the  monstrous 
system  which  promises  fal.se  economic  security  in  exchange  for  ail 
the  liberty  and  freedom  which  are  yours  because  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  valiant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  great  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  Search  out  these  foreign  "isms"  and 
group.s  in  your  own  neighborhood  and  expose  them  for  what  they 
are.  eo  that  there  may  be  no  focthcld  here  for  the  forces  which 
have  brought  war  and  destruction  today  to  so  much  of  the  world. 
It  is  your  task  and  mine  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  democracy 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

Our  great  national  chairman  phrased  this  problem  better  than 
I  can  when  he  addressed  us  last  summer  at  our  national  rally  in 
Seattle      He  said: 

"There  are  black  reactionary  forces  in  America,  blind  to  every- 
thing but  their  immediate  personal  profits,  who  do  not  have  fore- 
sight enough  to  ree  that  the  preservation  of  democracy  and  human 
liberty  demands,  through  necessary  refornos,  the  solution  of  the 
human  problems  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

"If  democracy  Is  to  be  saved.  If  capitalism  is  to  be  preserved,  we 
must  set  our  house  in  order  politically,  socially,  and  economically — 
and  that  is  a  program  dictated  by  the  highest  conservatism. 

"You  to  whom  tomorrow  belongs  want  to  preserve  for  your  own 
happiness  and  that  of  your  children  the  liberties  and  human  rights, 
based  en  Justice  and  fair  dealing,  that  can  exist  only  under  demo- 
cratic institutions;  and  democratic  Institutions  cannot  be  preserved 
in  these  revolutionar>-  times  unless  they  are  made  to  function. 

"I  believe  that  all  young  men  and  women  can  follow  a  fighter 
like  Roosevelt,  who  fights  with  a  smile,  and  keeps  on  fighting  until 
the  victory  Is  won.  He  is  fighting  to  make  America  the  America 
of  which  our  fathers  dreamed;  an  America  of  liberty  made  supreme 
by  the  law;  an  America  where  Justice  reigns  and  privilege  Is  dead;  an 
America  of  social  justice,  where  every  man  who  does  his  part  can 
live  his  life  in  a  happy  state  of  security;  where  farmers  can  own 
the  soil  they  till  and  profit  by  the  harvest  of  their  sowing;  where 
workers  can  work  under  decent  conditions  and  receive  a  sufficient 
wage  to  live  In  comfort;  where  banks  are  safe  and  securities  bear 
upon  their  back  the  stamp  of  their  authentic  value:  where  em- 
ployers and  employees  recognize  their  equal  responsibilities  and 
rights  as  copartners  In  the  service  of  society;  where  slums  have  been 
w^iped  out  and  the  poorest  live  In  wholesome  quarters;  where  the 
natural  n>sources  that  Oc<l  gave  are  put  to  work  in  the  service  of 
all  the  people — a  land  safe  from  fa.<iclsm.  commtmism.  and  plutoc- 
racy and  dedicated  to  liberty  and  democracy.  That  Is  what  Rooae- 
velt  is  fighting  for." 

And  for  that  the  young  people  of  America  are  prepared  to  fight 
with  him. 
I  thank  you. 

The  United  States  Secret  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

I  OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  House  and  to  the  country  to  the  approach- 
ing seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  States  Secret 


Service,  which  will  be  celebrated  on  July  2.  This  splendid 
agency  of  government,  widely  known  and  resi)ected  by  those 
with  whom  it  comes  in  contact,  has  an  impressive  history 
running  back  to  Civil  War  days.  Year  after  year  its  chief 
appears  before  the  congressional  Appropriations  Committee, 
describing  the  work  of  his  organization,  and  explains  his 
need  of  money  to  carry  on  this  work.  But  very  little  more 
than  this  is  known  to  many  Members  of  Congress.  As  we 
consider  immediate  problems  of  the  Service  each  year,  we 
lose  sight  at  times  of  the  rich  background. 

The  Secret  Service  is  directly  responsible  for  saving  the 
American  businessman  many  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 
as  it  successfully  prevents  the  counterfeiter  from  debasing 
the  currency  of  our  country.  Its  efficiency  in  detecting  the 
operations  of  counterfeiters  before  they  succeed  in  flooding 
the  States  with  bad  money  has  further  resulted  in  savings 
of  immense  sums  to  merchants  and  other  citizens  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  1901,  this  Treasury  Department  agency  has  been 
charged  with  protecting  the  President  of  our  country,  the 
person  elected  to  be  President,  and  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's family.  To  the  quiet  competence  of  this  Service,  we 
owe  the  every  day  safety  of  our  Chief  Executive. 

The  Secret  Service  guards  our  money,  billions  of  dollars 
of  which  are  on  hand,  ready  to  be  issued.  In  the  vaults  of 
the  Treasury  are  billions  of  dollars  in  securities,  for  the 
protection  of  which  the  Secret  Service  Is  responsible.  Its 
work  has  steadily  grown  since  July  2,  1864.  when  the  Civil 
War  organization  of  General  Baker,  provost  marshal  of  the 
War  Department,  was  taken  over  by  the  Tieasury  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  body  which  has  de^  eloped  into  the  Secret 
Service  as  we  know  it  today.  General  Baker's  unit  had 
been  created  by  President  Lincoln,  to  deal  with  investiga- 
tive problems  arising  during  the  War  between  the  States. 
The  entire  country  at  that  time  was  flooded  with  both 
counterfeit  currency  and  worthle.ss  bank  notes,  creating  a 
condition  of  business  chaos  that  demanded  immediate  and 
thorough  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  was  said  by  reliable 
observers  of  the  period  that  every  third  bank  note  involved  a 
loss  for  the  person  accepting  it.  This  state  of  affairs  during 
the  5  years  immediately  subsequent  to  1865  was  entirely 
eliminated  through  the  activity  of  the  newly  created  United 
States  Secret  Service,  conclusively  establishing  the  integrity 
i  of  tile  national  currency,  which  has  been  maintained  through 
I  the  years. 

The  protection  of  this  country's  financial  obligations  has 
'  been  so  adequate  that  at  no  time  within  the  past  75  years  has 
I  there  been  any  interruption  in  the  ordinary  flow  of  currency 
]  to  the  banks  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  public.  This  is  an 
enviable  record,  of  which  the  Secret  Service  may  be  justly 
proud,  and  for  which  we  may  rightfully  commend  it. 

During  its  early  years  this  Service  was  the  general  law- 
enforcement  agency  for  the  Federal  Government,  lending  its 
trained  Investigators  to  the  departments  and  bureaus  which 
had  need  for  them.  These  agents  participated  in  the  impor- 
tant investigations  which  broke  up  the  infamous  Whisky 
Ring,  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  the  Beef  Trust,  the  sugar-fraud 
cases,  national-bank  embezzlements,  naturalization  frauds, 
and  many  cases  involving  land  grants  in  the  Western  States. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  with  Spain,  the  War  Depart- 
ment called  upon  the  Secret  Service  to  suppress  the  activities 
of  foreign  agents  operating  in  this  country.  Probably  the 
most  important  case  during  this  war  was  handled  almost 
entirely  on  Canadian  soil.  Spanish  spies  were  recruited  by 
a  member  of  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Canada,  and  sent  to 
many  points  of  the  United  States,  reporting  directly  to  cover 
addresses  in  Canada.  The  Secret  Service  broke  up  this 
enemy  activity,  arrested  almost  all  the  agents  sent  into  our 
territory,  and  eventually  secured  enough  evidence  to  convince 
the  Canadian  authorities  that  the  Spanish  diplomatic  offi- 
cials there  were  violating  Canadian  neutrality  laws,  resulting 
in  their  deportation  and  entirely  suppressing  the  Spanish 
spy  ring  in  North  America. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War.  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment acted  largely  without  accurate  information,  while  this 
country,  on  the  contrary,  was  fully  informed  of  the  proposed 
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operations  of  the  Spanish  Aimy  and  Navy.  As  an  example, 
the  decision  of  Spain  to  fight  a  naval  engagement  off  the 
Philippines  was  known  to  oiir  defense  forces  3  months  before 
it  occurred. 

Before  the  entrance  of  this  Nation  into  the  World  War, 
sabotems  began  to  injure  and  destroy  the  vessels  which  were 
sailing  to  European  ports.  The  Secret  Service  was  instru- 
mental in  locat'ng  the  responsible  agents  directing  this  de- 
structive activity.  The  work  it  so  brilliantly  performed  may 
be  best  illustrated  by  an  example  shewing  the  high  caliber  of 
the  personnel  engaged. 

In  exposing  these  plots,  its  investigators  found  that  Dr. 
Heinrich  F.  Albfrt  was  the  most  dangerous  representative 
of  an  alien  power  within  our  borders.  Prolonged  Inquiry 
disclosed  that  he  received  no  less  than  $27,000,000  from  his 
government  during  the  period  1914-17  to  hinder  operations 
in  munitions  factories  and  encourage  .sabotage,  his  actions 
in  general  outraging  the  neutrality  of  this  country. 

On  July  24.  1915,  an  agent  of  the  Secret  Service  trailed 
Dr.  Albert,  secured  jwssession  of  a  brief  case  belonging  to 
him.  which  was  found  to  be  crammed  with  incriminating 
evidence  of  all  kinds.  These  papers  showed  that  Dr.  Albert 
expected  to  control  and  influence  public  opinion  by  pur- 
chasing newspapers  and  establishing  news  services;  that  he 
expected  to  publish  books,  to  Invade  the  Chautauqua  circuit 
by  professional  lecturers,  and  to  finance  motion  pictures 
which  would  improperly  influence  our  citizens:  that  he  ex- 
pected to  hinder  operations  in  munitions  plants;  that  he 
expected  to  comer  the  supply  of  liquid  chlorine  used  for 
poison  gas.  to  keep  it  from  reaching  his  nation's  enemies; 
that  he  expected  to  acquire  the  Wright  Aeroplane  Co.  and 
its  patents  and  use  them  for  his  country's  Interests:  that  he 
expected  to  cut  off  the  American  supply  of  cotton  being 
shippt'd  to  enemy  nations;  and  that  he  expected  to  organize 
a  movement  to  put  an  embargo  on  shipments  of  munitions. 

A  prominent  publisher,  a  compatriot  of  Dr.  Alberts,  said: 

The  publication  of  the  Albert  papers  was  a  catastrophe  •  •  •. 
It  was  a  veritable  nest  of  intrigue,  conspiracy,  and  propaganda  that 
reposed  placidly  In  Dr.  Albert's  portfolio.  The  inner  workings  of 
a  propaganda  machine  were  laid  bare.  Tlie  lose  of  the  Albert  port- 
folio was  like  the  loss  of  the  Murne. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  seizure  of  the  Albert  papers  was  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  and  not  the  work  of  espionage 
agents  of  our  later  Allies,  as  was  commonly  reported  at  the 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  New  York  World  was  given 
the  Albert  papers  in  confidence  by  William  G.  McAdoo.  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  requested  that  the  informa- 
tion be  printed,  but  that  its  source  be  withheld;  he  did  not 
reveal  the  circumstances  surroimding  this  case  until  the  pub- 
lication of  his  memoirs.  Crowded  Years,  in  1931. 

Following  the  World  War  it  became  necessary  for  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  attend  the  meetings  held  at  the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference.  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secret  Service,  as  It  has  been  since  1901,  to  protect  the  Presi- 
dent while  making  what  was  then  an  unprecedented  departure 
from  tradition.  The  arrangements  and  routines  built  up 
through  the  years  were  put  to  the  test,  resulting  in  a  safe 
journey  by  the  President  to  Prance  and  return. 

Before  and  since  1919.  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
traveled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles,  every  mile  of  which 
has  been  inspected  by  Secret  Service  agents  before  being 
traversed  by  the  Chief  Executive.  In  this  work,  the  Service 
has  always  secured  the  most  wholehearted  cooperation  from 
State  and  local  law-enforcement  agencies  in  carrying  out  its 
responsibility  of  guarding  the  President  and  his  family.  Even 
on  his  shortest  trips  the  President  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  well-trained  group  of  Secret  Service  agents. 
,  More  than  once  Congress  has  called  upon  the  Secret 
Service  for  assistance,  notably  in  what  is  known  as  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  case.  The  discovery  of  this  oil  fraud  was  made  by 
Congress.  The  investigating  committee  of  the  Senate  con- 
ducted the  inquiry,  but  much  of  the  investigation  through 
2  years  prior  to  the  trial  of  the  case  was  performed  by  the 


Secret  Service  under  the  direction  of  a  special  counsel,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  its  participation  leaking  to  the  public. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  Secret  Service  agent  who  took  the 
numbers  of  Liberty  bonds  in  a  New  Mexico  bank  and  mailed 
the  list  to  himself  at  an  address  in  a  nearby  city  in  order  to 
prevent  its  recovery  from  him.  the  confessions  of  the  con- 
spirators would  not  have  been  secured.  It  took  months  of 
patient  work  on  the  part  of  Secret  Service  agents  to  trace 
these  bonds  from  the  time  they  left  the  Treasury  Department 
unto  they  reached  the  account  of  the  Continental  Trading 
Co.  of  New  York  and  Canada,  which  evidence  led  to  the  col- 
lection of  millions  of  dollars  in  income  taxes  from  members 
of  this  s5Tidicate. 

While  there  are  thousands  of  Interesting  cases  in  the 
files  of  the  Secret  Service,  probably  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  American  law-enforcement  agencies  was 
"Count"  Viktor  Lustig.  whose  criminal  career  the  Secret 
Service  definitely  ended  in  1935.  From  1907  until  1935. 
La'^tig  had  thieved,  embezzled,  and  operated  confidence 
games  and  swindles  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union; 
at  one  time  he  was  wanted  by  42  different  law-enforcement 
agencies,  but  managed  to  escape  prosecution  and  conviction 
by  every  one.  His  mistake  came  when  he  decided  that  coun- 
terfeit money  offered  him  greater  rewards  than  his  pre- 
viously profitable  confidence  games.  In  association  with 
William  Watts,  a  photoengraver.  Lustig  produced  more  than 
a  million  dollars  in  counterfeit  notes,  and  built  up  a  dis- 
tribution system  which  became  the  outstanding  problem 
confronting  the  Secret  Service  investigators  for  more  than 
a  year. 

Eventually,  careful  tracking  located  Lustig  in  New  York 
City  and  Watts  at  the  counterfeit  plant  in  New  Jersey,  where 
a  goodly  portion  of  his  counterfeit  notes  were  seized  before 
they  could  be  placed  in  circulation.  This  man  had  been 
responsible  for  the  suicide  of  victims  of  his  confidence 
games,  his  criminal  schemes  caused  the  Secret  Service  to 
arrest  and  convict  more  than  400  passers  of  his  worthless 
product,  but  finally,  he  was  lodged  in  Alcatraz  Prison,  there 
to  serve  a  sentence  of  20  years. 

The  removal  of  Viktor  Lustig,  the  master  counterfeiter, 
immediately  resulted  in  a  great  saving  to  the  merchants 
and  businessmen  of  our  country;  if  he  had  not  been  caught 
at  the  time,  his  limitless  ambition  to  flood  this  land  with 
counterfeit  currency  would  have  succeeded.  . 

Although  Lustig  was  placed  in  prison  some  3  years  ago, 
the  Secret  Service  is  still  engaged  on  cases  growing  out  of 
his  activities,  and  as  late  as  April  of  this  year.  Frankie 
Parker,  a  well-known  Chicago  gangster,  and  accomplice  of 
Lustig,  was  convicted  for  possession  of  $20,000  in  counter- 
feit notes  of  the  Lustig  manufacture.  These  notes  Parker 
had  buried  on  a  Chicago  golf  course.  A  secret  map,  the 
key  to  which  was  known  only  to  a  few  people,  after  being 
decoded  by  the  Secret  Service,  provided  the  information 
necessary  for  locating  this  cache  of  counterfeit  notes.  The 
seizure  of  these  notes  prevented  their  later  appearance  in 
the  hands  of  passers  and  a  consequent  large  loss  to  mer- 
chants. 

A  little-known  but  long-considered  policy  of  the  Secret 
Service  has  been  its  feeling  that  the  protection  of  the  currency 
of  the  United  States  is  primarily  a  preventive  job,  and  the 
agents  strive  very  successfully  to  learn  the  intentions  of  coun- 
terfeiters long  before  their  products  are  put  into  circulation. 
This  policy  was  adopted  early  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  to  this  day  it  is  unchanged.  It  is  only  because  of 
the  never-ceasing  preventive  work  of  this  Service  that  the 
currency  we  receive  from  day  to  day  is  genuine  and  not  the 
product  of  an  unconscionable  counterfeiter.  I  have  made  in- 
quiry and  find  that  the  chances  of  any  citizen's  receiving  a 
counterfeit  bill  in  a  lifetime  are  exceedingly  remote.  This 
was  not  true  during  the  Civil  War,  nor  is  it  true  today  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  it  is  true  today  in  the  United  States. 

Literally  thousands  of  cases  reflect  the  efficiency  of  the 
Service.  Here  is  a  typical  one:  In  1935  Peter  Terhorst,  an 
alien,  was  released  from  Lewisburg  Penitentiary,  where  he 
had  served  a  term  for  counterfeiting.    He  was  deported,  but 
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later  smuggled  himself  into  this  countiy.  In  1938  he  re- 
newed his  counterfeiting  activity,  employing  the  most  pains- 
takmg  devices  to  conceal  his  operations,  even  from  his  closest 
associates.  None  of  the  criminals  to  whom  he  distributed  the 
notes  for  sale  even  knew  where  he  lived,  and  the  plant  which 
he  had  built  was  more  thoroughly  concealed  than  his  home. 
His  product  was  exceedingly  deceptive,  xind  passers  experi- 
enced little  difficulty  in  deceiving  merchar.Ls  and  businessmen 
inclined  to  be  careless  in  handling  currency. 

Before  the  circulation  of  Terhorst's  notes  had  reached 
excessive  amounts,  agents  of  the  Secret  Ser\'ice  investigated 
,-ttnd  identified  Terhorst  as  "the  Dutchman."  the  successor  of 
Watts,  the  partner  of  Viktor  Lustig.  the  associate  of  criminal 
groups  in  New  York,  which  made  a  business  of  handling  not 
only  counterfeit  notes  but  were  also  engaged  in  other  crimi- 
nal activities.  A  printing  establishment  was  bought  by  Ter- 
horst, with  the  expectation  that  he  would  turn  it  into  a  fully- 
equipped  counterfeiting  plant;  but  before  he  could  begin 
operations.  Treasiiry  agents  raided  the  plant.  He  secured 
ball  and  failed  to  appear  in  court.  Later,  after  several 
months  of  intensive  investigation,  he  was  again  apprehended; 
his  counterfeit  plant,  his  plates,  and  all  of  his  equipment 
were  seized,  together  with  $75,000  in  cleverly  executed  coun- 
terfeit notes.  Terhorst  then  made  a  confession  involving  his 
associates.  He  testified  against  them  and  the  criminals  who 
distributed  his  product.  Within  the  last  month  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  were  convicted. 

Witiiin  the  past  9  months,  in  New  York  City  alone,  sub- 
stantial convictions  and  sentences  have  "salted  away"  more 
than  25  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  counterfeit  money 
in  the  United  States.  With  their  elimination  from  the  coun- 
terfeiting scene,  the  Secret  Service  can  devote  more  time  to 
its  preventive  campaign  against  counterfeit  money. 

Within  recent  weeks  the  State  Department,  in  preparing 
for  the  reception  of  Their  Royal  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  called  upon  the  United  States  Secret 
Service  for  cooperation.  The  long  record  and  successful 
experience  of  the  organization  in  guarding  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  fully  demonstrated  that  these  agents 
were  capable  of  handling  the  heavy  responsibility  involved 
in  safeguarding  the  sovereigns  of  a  friendly  nation.  The 
arrangements  which  were  made  by  the  State  Department 
and  the  Secret  Service  for  this  historic  visit  began  even 
before  the  King  and  Queen  left  England  and  continued  until 
they  had  completed  their  tour  of  the  United  States  and 
returned  to  Canada.  The  magnitude  of  this  task  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  great  throng  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington for  that  occasion.  The  enormous  crowds  which  came 
to  do  honor  to  the  royal  visitors  were  orderly  at  all  times. 
The  United  States  Secret  Service  did  not  allow  the  protective 
work  to  become  obtrusive,  either  to  the  people  who  had  come 
to  see  the  King  and  Queen  or  to  the  royal  visitors  them- 
selves. After  the  successful  completion  of  this  assignment,  it 
Is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  efforts  of  the  Secret  Service 
received  high  commendation  from  many  sources.  Chief 
Constable  Canning,  of  Scotland  Yard,  who  accompanied 
Their  Majesties.  wTote  a  letter  on  June  15  to  Chief  Prank  J. 
Wilson,  extending  his  congratulations  "on  the  very  efficient 
and  effective  manner  in  which  the  Secret  Service  protected 
Their  Majesties  during  their  visit  to  your  country." 
;.  All  these  and  other  accomplishments  of  this  Service  are 
due  .to  the  high  standards  maintained  and  fine  type  of  men 
employed.  Applicants  are  subjected  to  rigid  investigation. 
Tho.se  appointed  must  measure  up  to  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions and  undergo  long  and  arduous  courses  of  training  to  fit 
them  for  their  work. 

The  present  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service.  Mr.  Wilson,  has 
been  a  leading  investigator  for  the  Government  for  over  20 
years.  Prior  to  his  present  assignment  he  was  with  the 
Intelligence  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  being 
the  special  assistant  of  Chief  Elmer  L.  Irey  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Linbergh  kidnapping  case,  and  also  in  the  Al 
Capone  case.    It  was  the  Intelligence  Unit  that  insisted  on 


recording  the  numbers  of  the  ranson  money  as  well  as  using 
gold  certificates  to  enable  easy  identification. 

Much  credit  for  the  organization's  reputation  today  Is  due 
to  the  quality  of  leadership  under  Chief  Wilson  and  Assistant 
Chief  Joseph  E.  Murphy,  men  of  long  experience  in  law 
enforcement. 

During  the  year  just  completed,  the  Secret  Service  estab- 
lished an  all-time  record  for  arrests  and  convictions,  as  well 
as  for  substantial  reductions  in  the  amount  of  losses  to  mer- 
chants through  the  acceptance  of  coimterfeit  money.  This 
latter  achievement  has  met  with  widespread  applause  from 
press  and  public  alike. 

The  Service  is  not  only  concerned  with  the  arrest  of  law- 
breakers but  has  instituted  studies  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  looking  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
unfortunates  whom  it  has  arrested  and  for  whom  there  is 
hope  of  social  redemption. 

It  works  in  close  cooperation  uith  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  and  has  furnished  lecturers  for  their  police 
schools.  It  works  in  close  harmony  with  the  banks  of  the 
Nation,  seeking  always  to  be  helpful. 

Quietly  and  efficiently,  it  goes  about  its  daily  business;  a 
group  of  earnest,  serious-minded  men,  patriotic  and  self- 
.sacrificing.  always  keeping  in  mind  two  great  objectives: 
The  protection  of  the  President  and  the  safeguarding  of 
the  taxpayer's  pocketbcok. 

The  following  supervising  agents  and  agents  in  charge 
represented  the  field  officers  of  the  S'jcret  Service  at  the 
annual  conference  at  Washington,  D.  C,  duiing  the  week  of 
June  19: 
District  No.  1,  Boston.  Harry  L.  Barker,  Alonzo  H.  Rice,  Jr. 
District  No.  2,  New  York,  James  J.  Maloney,  John  J.  Mc- 
Grath. 

District  No.  3.  Philadelphia.  William  A.  Landvoigt. 

District  No.  4,  Newark.  FYed  W.  Gruber. 

District  No.  5,  Baltimore,  Harry  Cooper. 

District  No.  6.  Atlanta.  John  C.  Marsh. 

District  No.  7,  Louisville.  Alonzo  A.  Andrews. 

District  No.  8.  Detroit.  George  P.  Boos.  Prank  L.  KoUiday, 

District  No.  9,  Chicago,  Thomas  J.  Callaghan. 

District  No.  10,  Houston.  Porrest  V.  Sorrels. 

11,  Kansas  City,  William  H.  Davenport. 

12,  St.  Paul,  Charles  Mazcy. 

13,  Denver.  Rowland  K.  Goddard. 

14,  San  Francisco,  Tliomas  B.  Poster.  Arthur 


District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
.  Grube. 
District  No. 
District  No. 


15,  Seattle,  William  R.  Jarrell. 

16.  White  House  detail.  Edmund  W.  Starling. 
The  conference  was  addressed  by  officials  of  the  Treasury 

Department  and  of  other  departments:  Hon.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  Jr.,  Secretary;  Hon.  Stephen  Gibbcns.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary; Hon.  Herl)ert  Gaston,  As.sistant  Secretary;  Edward  H. 
Poley,  General  Counsel;  W.  A.  Julian.  Treasurer;  Elmer  L. 
Irey,  coordinator  of  Treasury  Department  enforcement 
agencies;  James  V.  Bennett,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Prisons; 
Alvin  W.  Hall,  Director,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing; 
William  S.  Broughton,  Commis.sioner  of  Public  Debt;  Nellie 
Tayloe  Ross.  Director  of  the  Mint;  Dr.  Carlton  Simon,  New 
York  City;  Thomas  E.  Darnall.  Assistant  General  Counsel. 
Parm  Credit  Administration;  David  A.  Holmes,  Director  of 
Pinance,  Works  Progress  Administration. 

An  important  feature  in  the  schedule  of  the  Secret  Service 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  the  extension  of  the  educa- 
tional program  in  the  detection  of  counterfeit  money  which 
was  started  1  year  ago.  This  program  will  be  intensified 
through  the  use  of  sound  motion  pictures.  During  the  past 
year  the  educational  program  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  losses  to  the  public  through  the  acceptance  of  coun- 
terfeit money,  and  the  broadened  program  is  expected  to 
bring  forth  still  better  results. 
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The  United  States  Secret  Service  deserves  the  thanks 
and  congratulations  of  the  people  of  the  country  for  the 
record  it  has  established  during  the  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury it  has  been  in  existence. 


Attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the  OrieM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OK   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  23  {legislative  day  of  Thursday,  Jv.ne  22).  1939 


Not  a  Moratorium  But  a  Period  of  Grace 


ARTICLE   BY   JOHN   T.    FLYNN 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  AppendLx  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
John  T.  Plynn  entitled  "United  States  Should  Steer  Clear  of 

China  Row." 

Many  agree  with  Mr.  Flsmn's  contentions.  They  do  not 
feel  that  we  should  be  a  cat's-paw  for  the  English  Foreign 
Office.  Behind  most  of  the  foreign  concessions  of  the  Par 
East  is  profit.  They  want  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors  to  pro- 
tect that  profitable  trade.    We  should  steer  clear  of  the  row. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  23.  19391 

UNrrED  States  Should  Steer  Clear  of  Chlna  Row 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

Nrw  York. — ^Miat  is  going  on  now  in  and  around  Tientsin  is  a 
good  example  of  how  the  thinking  of  a  whole  people  can,  by  a 
series  of  easily  accepted  but  false  assumptions,  get  badly  mixed  up. 

America  is  devoted  to  democracy.  Therefore,  what  Hitler  Is 
doing  in  Germany  and  to  peoples  on  the  rim  of  the  German  lands 
excites  the  hatred  of  Americans.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Italy. 
Jasclsm  means  the  suppression  of  democracy  among  Italians.  But 
also  Italy  engages  in  a  war  of  conquest  and  ruthless  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  Ethiopia.  And  Americans,  the  supporters  of  democ- 
racy, do  not  like  It. 

In  the  same  way  what  Japan  is  doing  in  China  arouses  the  indig- 
nation of  Americans.  But  in  the  course  of  her  campaign  In  China. 
Japan  gets  around  to  Tientsin.  And  there  she  runs  into  the 
British.  But  what  are  the  British  doing  in  Tlentsm?  Are  they 
there  as  purely  foreign  residents  peacefully  trading  with  China? 
Of  course  they  are  not.  It  is  the  largest  commercial  city  of 
northern  China. 

FORCED  CONCESSIONS 

In  1860  and  thereafter,  by  a  series  of  what  are  euphemistically 
called  "treaties,"  the  Chinese  conceded  certain  rights  to  various  for- 
eign nations,  chiefly  Britain.  France.  Germany.  Russia,  Belgium,  in 
Tientsin.  These  concessions  were  made  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  Albania  recently  made  "concessions"  to  Italy.  The  foreign  powers, 
chiefly  Britain,  have  established  themselves  In  China  with  arrogance 
and  with  no  more  right  to  be  there  than  Japan. 

On  several  occasions  the  Chinese  have  not  behaved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  these  forelpn  concessionaires.  Once  some  Chinese  made 
Bome  unfortunate  remarks  about  certain  French  nuns  and  they  were 
promptly  treated  to  a  barbarous  massacre — nothing  else.  Japan 
hardly  has  to  her  credit  anything  less  reprehensible  in  China. 

But  now  Japan  seeks  an  excuse  to  oust  the  British  from  their  Ill- 
gotten  position  in  Tientsin.  Well,  one  may  take  sides  in  this  any 
way  he  will.  But  what  has  this  quarrel  between  England  and  Japan 
as  to  which  one  wUl  remain  perched  upon  China's  property  got  to 
do  with  democracy? 

CHINA    HATES    THEM 

China  has  hated  the  foreign  concessions  for  years.  They  were 
regarded  as  invasions  of  her  sovereignty  long  before  Japan  began 
shooting  up  the  Chinese.  This  is  a  battle  between  two  imperialist 
powers  as  to  which  one  will  exploit  China. 

If  one  believes  In  Imperialism  one  may  have  his  favorite  imperial 
power  and  root  for  it  when  It  clashes  with  another.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  democracv  does  not  seem  to  be  involved  in  such  a  fight. 
Therefore,  upon  whatever  pretext  the  American  State  Department 
gets  Itself  Involved  in  this  fight.  It  cannot  claim  to  be  fighting  the 
battle  of  democracy.  And  as  for  our  own  Interests,  it  Is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  we  are  not  among  the  foreign  powers  with 
concessions  In  Tientsin. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  23,  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  extend  the  time  90  days  for  doing  the  assess- 
ment work  required  aimually  by  law  on  unpatented  mining 
claims.  Since  it  became  evident  that  we  could  expect  no 
moratorium  on  mining-claim  assessment  work  this  year,  and 
since  the  time  is  up  within  a  week,  I  felt  that  a  few  days' 
grace  should  be  afforded  the  thousands  of  claim  holders, 
many  of  whom  have  not  done  their  work  and  some  of  whom 
may  not  be  able  to  start  their  work  by  the  1st  of  July.  I 
have  attempted  lately  to  notify  my  own  constituents  that 
there  would  very  probably  be  no  moratorium  afforded  at  the 
last  minute  this  year,  as  was  done  last  year,  and  I  have 
warned  them  not  to  expect  such  last-minute  relief.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  men  are  out  in 
the  mountains  of  the  West  more  or  less  out  of  touch  with  the 
press  and  other  means  of  communication,  I  fear  that  there 
may  be  some  who  have  not  been  adequately  warned. 

Assuming  that  It  is  wise  national  policy  to  bring  to  an 
end  now  the  granting  of  an  annual  moratorium  on  mining- 
claim  assessment  work,  after  we  have  passed  such  mora- 
torium bills  for  the  past  7  years,  it  still  seems  reasonable  that 
we  should  not  change  this  plan  too  suddenly.  Por  that 
reason,  I  feel  that  we  can  justly  afford  to  extend  a  few  days 
of  grace  for  the  protection  of  those  who  have  their  savings 
already  invested  and  who  have  held  claims  and  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  them  through  many  years.  I  am  told  that 
during  the  World  War  an  annual  moratorium  was  granted 
and  that  it  was  rather  difBcult,  then,  as  now,  to  end  the 
granting  of  such  relief,  but  that  when  it  was  done  the  claim 
holders  were  given  a  short  period  beyond  the  stated  time  in 
which  to  do  this  work  or  give  up  their  claims.  My  bill, 
introduced  today,  aims  to  show  that  same  leniency  this  sum- 
mer for  hard-pressed  claim  owners. 

WESTERNERS  APPROVE  EXTENSION 

At  a  meeting  of  western  Congressmen,  held  this  morning, 
I  brought  up  this  matter  and  several  others  for  their  con- 
sideration. Some  Congressmen  were  present  who  had  been 
very  much  opposed  to  granting  a  moratorium  again  this  year 
but  these  same  men  were  favorable  to  granting  a  short  addi- 
tional period  in  which  the  work  might  be  done.  In  fact,  I 
was  authorized  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  western  Con- 
gressmen present  to  introduce  a  bill  granting  a  short  ex- 
tension of  time  for  such  work.  On  my  own  responsibility  I 
extended  the  time  in  the  bill  from  July  1  to  October  1. 

While  discussing  the  matter  some  weeks  ago  with  my  col- 
leagues who  did  not  favor  granting  the  moratorium  again  this 
year,  it  was  said  that  claim  owners  who  had  something 
worth  while  but  who  had  not  done  their  work  by  July  1 
would  not  necessarily  lose  their  claims,  as  such  claims  could 
be  immediately  relocated.  That  may  be  true  in  certain 
cases,  but  I  have  letters  from  claim  owners  who  are  not 
only  hard  pressed  financially  but  who  are  himdreds  of  miles 
from  their  claims.  I  cannot  resist  the  belief  that  to  shut 
them  off  on  the  1st  of  July  with  no  other  safety  for  them 
excepting  to  relocate  their  claims  would  mean  a  loss  to 
many  deserving  persons.  According  to  my  correspondence 
some  of  these  claim  holders  are  elderly  people  who  have  held 
claims  not  only  for  the  last  7  years  without  work  but  two  or 
three  times  7  years  with  a  great  deal  of  work  and  outlay. 
To  such  holders  the  short  period  of  grace  extended  may 
mean  the  saving  of  their  claims. 
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I  SAKS  AMOUNT  OF  WORK   RWjmKTD 

Certainly  I  do  not  want  by  this  attempt  to  hold  up  mining 
development  by  moratorium  provisions.  One  reason  for 
Insisting  on  endmg  the  moratoriiun  was  to  open  up  thereby 
for  those  who  would  really  do  some  work  a  great  deal  of 
land  held  by  those  who  had  never  done  any  assessment  work 
during  the  past  7  years  of  moratoria.  The  enactment  of  my 
bill  with  its  period  of  grace  will  not  prevent  such  a  result. 

The  press  carried  a  report  sometime  ago  from  Secretary 
Ickes  to  the  effect  that  mining  claim  owners  must  finish  their 
assessment  work  by  July  1.  1939,  or  get  off  their  claims.  I 
have  talked  with  several  men  from  the  mining  region  who  are 
lawyers  and  who  declare  that  such  is  not  the  law.  It  is 
stated  by  these  lawyers  that  If  the  claim  holder  begins  his 
work  by  12  o'clock  noon  July  1  and  continues  the  work  with 
due  diligence  until  it  is  completed,  the  law  is  satisfied.  I 
would  net  say  what  the  law  is  but  that  is  what  I  am  told. 

If  we  are  unable  to  get  the  measure  through  by  June  30. 
granting  a  short  period  of  grace  which  my  bill  proposes,  I 
do  hope  that  claim  holders  who  have  not  done  their  work  as 
yet  will  be  able  to  save  their  valuable  property  either  by 
relocating  the  claims  or  by  beginning  the  assessment  work  in 
a  legally  effective  manner  before  the  expiration  of  the  t;me. 
I  also  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  recognize  the 
Justice  of  this  legislation  granting  a  short  period  of  grace  and 
that  the  measure  will  be  put  through  without  delay.  How- 
ever, the  uncertainty  of  getting  this  bill  through  within  a 
week,  if  at  all,  is  such  that  no  claim  holder  should  put  off 
beginning  his  assessment  work  meanwhile. 


The  4-H  Clubs 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  23.  1939 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  recent 
national  meeting  of  thj  4-H  clubs  at  their  convention  In 
Washington. 

No  finer  class  of  boys  and  girls  exists  in  America  than  the 
members  of  the  4-H  clubs.  These  young  people  who  will  be 
the  hcmemakers  of  tomorrow  will  never  give  their  Govern- 
ment any  cause  for  alarm  or  be  disloyal  to  the  Government. 

Only  Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  reared  on  a 
farm,  or  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  rural  life,  can 
properly  appreciate  these  young  folks  and  their  work. 

The  Government  Is  sjiending  millions  of  public  funds 
today  in  soil-erosion  prevention,  reforestation,  conservation 
of  water  resources,  eradication  of  insect  pests,  and  the  res- 
toration of  wildlife  reservations.  A  large  part  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  making  these  expenditures  necessary  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  our  forefathers 
made  these  conditions.  I  do  not  bcheve  In  the  old  adage 
"Where  ignorance  is  bliss  tls  folly  to  be  wise." 

Knowledge  is  power  and  everyone  in  any  occupation 
rhculd  endeavor  to  learn  more  of  that  occupation.  These 
beys  and  girls  have  open,  inquiring  minds  as  to  what  Is  the 
best  way  to  the  job. 

There  are  no  losers  In  the  prize-winning  contest,  for  every 
bey  and  girl  who  earnestly  participated  In  this  work  has  been 
made  stronger  by  the  effort,  regardless  of  where  the  blue 
ribbon  was  pinned. 

Youth  is  ambitious,  restless,  and  energetic,  and  the  atten- 
tion given  to  their  projects  in  this  work  fixes  a  goal  to  work 
toward  and  Is  good  mental  discipline. 

What  they  learn  will  be  forever  retained;  it  will  be  passed 
down  to  generations  yet  unborn,  as  well  as  be  contagious  to 
their  neight>or  observers. 

Nearly  40.000.000  people,  or  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  is  engaged  in  agriculture  or  some 
bnmch  of  it. 


The  4-H  club  members  of  America  will  represent  the 
progress  of  the  farm  and  home  of  tomorrow. 

While  reared  in  a  rural  community  and  having  voted  for 
each  and  every  piece  of  legislation  beneficial  to  the  farm 
people.  I  wish  there  was  something  which  might  be  done 
which  would  further  the  work  of  this  particular  organization 
in  Its  great  and  enduring  work. 

And  as  they  adjourn  their  national  meeting  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  their  presence 
and  to  the  great  uplifting  work  being  done  by  that  organi- 
zation that  will  mean  so  much  to  farm  life  in  America. 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  H.  SMITH 

OF  M.MKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23.  1939 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Maine.    Mr.  Speaker,  not  wanting  to  In- 
ject politics  In  the  hearing  now  held  by  Elmer  F.  Andrews 
for  wages  for  textile  cotton  workers,  I  wish  to  express  my 
views  on  this  subject: 

Keenly  realizing  that  It  Is  facts  rather  than  speeches  that 
are  desired  on  this  occasion,  will  simply  try  to  make  some 
observations  that  came  to  my  attention  while  cur  Labor 
Committee  was  trying  to  create  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

President  Roosevelt,  about  3  years  ago,  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  a  wage  and  hour  bill  that  would  provide  laboring 
men  and  wcmen  a  living  wage. 

This  progressive  effort  Involved  the  Increasing  and  level- 
ing of  wages  by  eliminating  chiseling  In  business  and  selfish 
sectional  interests.  It  was  a  big  proposition  for  Congress 
when  considering  the  diversified  conditions  throughout  the 
Nation. 

But  it  was  accomplished.  Already  reports  show  human 
encouragement  and  business  Improvement.  Likely,  impar- 
tial, nonpclitlcal  administration  of  Elmer  F.  Andrews  is 
responsible  In  part  for  Its  success. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  repercussions  from  those  who 
want  to  continue  with  unfair  tactics,  a  condition  that  has 
seriously  affected  friendly  relations  between  employee  and 
employer,  mitigating  against  cooperation  and  development. 

It  was  necessary  to  begin  with  a  low-minimum  wane  in 
order  that  employers  could  have  a  chance  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  higher  wages  and  less  hours  of  work  without  inter- 
fering with  their  business. 

Proposals  to  bring  about  this  dream  were  offered  by  way. 
of  Black  and  Connery  bills  which  were  debated,  discussed, 
dissected  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  finally  defeated  by  a 
small  majority.  This  disappointment  was  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  wages  and  hours  of  work  were  based  on  living 
and  manufacturing  costs  existing  In  various  sections  of  the 
country. 

At  this  point  It  was  m.y  pleasure  to  become  a  member  of 
a  subcommittee,  appointed  to  create  another  bill.  For 
months  and  months  hearings  were  held,  evidence  sought, 
facts  determined,  trying  to  be  fair  to  all  Interests. 

In  due  time  recommendations  were  presented  to  Congress 
known  as  the  Norton  bill.  The  Rules  Committee,  however, 
refused  to  release  the  report  for  congressional  consideration, 
thus  making  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  petition  of  218  names 
which  was  secured  In  record  time.  After  due  consideration 
the  proposed  legislation  was  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate 
by  overwhelming  majorities. 

The  wage  and  hour  bill  has  been  in  operation  about  8 
months,  and.  generally  speaking,  has  given  satisfaction. 

If  the  President  was  justified  in  his  demands  for  a  fairer 
work  day; 

If  members  of  the  Labor  Committee  were  justified  in  report- 
ing the  measure  to  Congress; 
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If  Congress  was  justified  in  passing  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act; 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  justified  In  signing  the  bill; 

Surely,  certainly,  our  Administrator  w'ould  be  justified  in 
establishing  a  32'2-cents-per-hour  wage  for  cotton-textile 
workers.  This  position  can  be  definitely  demonstrated  by 
asking  one  single  question,  to  wit: 

Can  the  average-sized  American  family — whether  in  the 
North,  South,  East,  or  West — occupy  a  respectable  home  with 
some  modern  conveniences,  enjoy  nourishing  food,  proper 
clothing,  medical  attention,  educate  the  children,  and  save  a 
little  something  for  old  age  with  $13.65  per  week?  It  is  this 
very  amount  that  is  being  contested  today  to  determine 
whether  manufacturers  can  pay  this  wage. 

I  defy,  I  challenge  any  man  to  present  a  Budget  that  will 
provide  the  normal,  natural  requirements  referred  to  for  the 
salary  indicated.  This  cannot  be  done.  Thus  there  is  no 
rhyme  or  reason  for  setting  up  a  minimum  wage  scale  for 
less  than  40  cents  per  hour  as  enacted  Into  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  I  would  have  to  be  shown  the  way  before 
admitting  that  there  should  be  a  varying  wage  and  work 
hours  In  any  section  of  the  Nation,  regardless  of  amount 
paid  to  employees. 

It  was  claimed  at  Labor  Committee  hearing  that  certain 
States  were  handicapped  by  excessive  freight  rates.  Charts, 
diagrams,  and  figures  were  offered  to  collaborate  such  con- 
tentions. 

After  studying,  very  carefully,  these  claims,  my  opinion  is 
that  the  difference  Is  so  unimportant  that  It  cannot  be 
applied  to  a  yard  of  cloth  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  if  such  barriers  do  exist  the  Government, 
now  studying  this  matter,  will  give  relief. 

Other  States  complained  about  higher  factory  rents,  hy- 
droelectric power  rates,  more  overhead  expense,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  far  transcends  the  claims  for  extra  transporta- 
tion costs. 

Yet,  wanting  to  be  eminently  fair  In  my  discussion  of  this 
proposition,  I  would  suggest  that  a  disinterested  committee 
m.ake  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  manufacturing  costs  in 
each  part  of  the  country,  and  that  differentials  be  applied 
wherever  handicaps  exist. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fly  in  the  ointment — lower  wages, 
more  hours — existing  in  some  sections  of  the  Nation  that 
naturally  compromise  working  conditions  and  lower  stand- 
ards of  living  throughout  the  country,  many  times  employers 
prospering  by  human  privations. 

Again  I  suggest,  in  the  same  spirit  of  fairness,  that  when 
underpaid  sections  accord  the  same  advantages,  privileges, 
opportunities  to  their  employees  that  are  enjoyed  by  their 
fellow  workers  In  other  parts  of  the  Nation  I  will  vote  for 
working  differentials,  if  they  then  exist,  because  there  could 
be  an  economic  Issue  involved  that  cannot  and  should  not  be 
disregarded. 

Under  present  conditions  I  still  believe  that  laboring  men 
and  women,  wherever  located,  regardless  of  color,  creed,  or 
race,  need  and  deserve  more  than  32 '2  cents  per  hour,  if  they 
are  to  enjoy  those  inalienable  rights  of  comfort  and  hr.ppi- 
ness  unhampered  by  dependency. 


Administrative  Law  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23.  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   FRANCIS   E.   WALTER.   OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

JUNE  22,   1939 


Mr.  McGRANERY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
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delivered  by  Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter  before  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association  at  Its  annual  meeting  June  22,  1939,  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 

The  Logan-Walter  administrative  law  bill,  now  pending  In  the 
Congress  (S.  915  and  H.  R.  6324).  has  been  unanlmoiisly  reported 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  with  recommendation  that  It 
become  law;  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee; and  has  been  approved  to  date  by  the  board  of  governors 
end  house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association;  by  the 
State  Bar  Associations  of  California.  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Nebraska.  Ohio,  and  Oregon;  and  by  the  city  bar  as.sociatlons  of 
Boston,  Chicago  (in  principle).  Cleveland.  Dallas,  Phoenix,  St. 
Louis,  and  this  bar  association  of  Philadelphia;  by  the  committee 
on  administrative  law  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Law- 
yers; and  by  various  associations  and  organizations  of  businessmen 
and  laborers.  The  fact  that  this  bill  to  date  has  received  such 
Nation-wide  approval  by  legal,  business,  and  labor  groups  would 
seem  to  be  suSficient  to  demonstrate  that  throughout  the  Nation 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  sentiment  for  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Now  Just  what  is  this  need?  It  will  be  remembered  that  In 
Cohen  against  Virginia.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  .stated  it  as  the  uni- 
versal opinion  that  no  suit  could  be  maintained  against  the  United 
States  without  its  consent  and  except  for  a  statute  in  1824.  which 
gave  consent  to  the  district  court  In  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  to 
entertain  suits  against  the  United  States  by  reason  of  French  and 
Spanish  land  grants  in  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory — 
shortly  thereafter  extended  to  the  district  court  in  the  Florida 
Territory — no  general  statutory  consent  was  given  by  the  Congress 
for  suits  against  the  United  States  until  1855.  In  the  latter 
year  the  Congress  established  the  Court  of  Claims,  but  It  was 
more  of  a  commission,  without  authority  to  enter  final  Judgments 
against  the  United  States,  until  1863.  and  even  under  the  amend- 
ment the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  today  must  be  certified 
to  the  Congress  for  an  appropriation  before  they  may  be  paid — 
except  In   Internal-revenue  ca^es. 

During  the  long  period  extending  from  the  establishment  of 
our  present  system  of  government  in  1789,  to  1887,  with  the  two 
minor  exceptions  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  no  right  to  sue  the 
United  States.  However,  during  this  period  of  approximately  a 
century  the  courts  worked  out,  on  the  basis  of  their  general  Juris- 
diction, adequate  practice  and  procedure  for  the  complete  review 
of  the  principal  administrative  decisions  of  Federal  agencies.  The 
courts  held  throughout  this  long  period  that  they  had  Jurl.sdic- 
tlon  to  entertain  suits  against  Federal  officials  who  Illegally  seized 
private  vessels  on  the  high  seas;  who  Illegally  held  possession  of 
private  property,  such  as  the  Arlington  Estate;  who  had  errone- 
ously and  Illegally  collected  internal  revenue  or  customs  taxes; 
who  had  Illegally  seized  private  property  of  a  decedent,  claiming 
priority  for  the  debts  of  the  United  States;  and  who  refused  to 
perform  their  ministerial  duties — though  the  Juri.sdictlon  In  the 
latter  class  of  cases  was  limited  to  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  possessed,  and  now  possess,  In  addition  to  their 
statutory  Jurisdiction,  a  common-law  Jurisdiction  derived  from 
Maryland  which,  as  you  know,  once  included  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  such  procedure  arbitrary  and  capricious,  as  well  as  erroneous 
and  illegal,  administrative  decisions  were  brought  under  the  com- 
plete review  of  the  courts — both  on  the  law  and  the  facts.  Gen- 
erally the  facts  were  tried  before  a  Jury.  When  in  the  Arlington 
Estate  case  Mr.  Justice  Miller  answered  the  contentions  of  Gov- 
ernment counsel  that  such  Judicial  reviews  of  administrative 
decisions  In  suits  against  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  un- 
duly Interfered  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  by  pointing 
out  In  the  course  of  the  opinion  that  without  such  reviews  the 
administration  of  government  could  and  might  develop  Into 
tyranny. 

The  Court  knew  whereof  It  spoke.  In  the  earlier  MilUgan  case, 
Mr.  Justice  Davis  wrote  the  opinion  striking  down  an  adminis- 
trative boara,  established  without  warrant  of  law,  which  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death  a  civilian  residing  In  Indiana — 
far  behind  the  military  lines — for  an  alleged  military  offense,  and 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  before  that  case  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  the  alleged  conspirators  in  the  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  were  tried  by  such  a  military  board,  convicted,  and 
hung.  What  happened  once  In  the  history  of  this  Nation  can 
happen  again — Just  as  it  has  happened  In  other  places  in  xhe 
world.  But  you  may  inquire  why  It  Is  that  If  the  coTirts  for  a 
period  of  approximately  a  century  reviewed  administrative  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  both  the  law  and  the  facts,  they  do  not  today 
review  such  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  law  and  the  facts,  and 
If  they  do  not,  why  the  necessity  that  they  should  do  so  In  appro- 
priate cases 

The  answer  to  these  questions  Is  most  Interesting.  As  you  know, 
only  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  part  of  Its  Juris- 
diction defined  In  the  Constitution  and  was  established  by  name 
in  the  Constitution  Itself.  All  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  all  the  Jurisdiction  con- 
ferred on  that  Court,  and  all  the  Jurisdiction  which  Is  not  named 
in  the  Constitution  are  of  statutory  origin,  and  as  the  Congress 
gives  It  in  this  respect  the  Congress  may  likewise  take  It  away. 
F*urther,  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  and  the  district  courts  are 
created  and  exist  by  virtue  of  statutes,  and  their  Jurisdiction  is 
wholly  statutory,  to  be  exercised  In  accordance  with  the  practice 
and  procedure  which  may  be  prescribed  for  them.    The  result  o< 
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thU  U  that  at  one  time  In  the  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—when party  feelings  ran  high— the  Congress  repealed  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  certain  classes 
of  cases  one  of  which  was  then  pending  before  the  Court.  Upon 
teneal  of  the  statute,  the  Supreme  Court  diwnlsaed  that  case,  and 
there  was  no  Judicial  remedy  provided  for  the  review  of  admims- 
Uative  despotism  practiced  In  the  Southern  States  under  recon- 
struction and  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  Federal  bayonet. 

This  lesson  was  not  lost  on  minority  groups  representing  special 
Interests  when  the  complexity  of  the  business  and  economic  life  of 
America  became  such,  with  the  turn  of  the  century,  that  Federal 
reflation  and  control  had  to  be  extended  to  many  activities.  The 
.statute  creating  the  administrative  agencies,  with  the  turn  of  the 
present  century,  did.  In  fact,  provide  in  most  Instances  for  Judicial 
Tiview  of  administrative  decisions.  However,  unlike  the  sWtute  of 
1831  creating  the  California  Land  Commission,  which  gave  the 
courts  full  and  complete  Jurisdiction  to  review— upon  the  admin- 
istrative record— the  law  and  the  facts  Involved  In  each  and  every 
ca.e  these  statutes  after  1900,  creating  Federal  administrative 
aceilcles.  sought  to.  and  did.  restrict  the  scope  of  Judicial  review, 
-nif  courts  were  not  given  Jurisdiction  under  such  statutes  to 
review  the  administrative  decisions  as  these  same  courts  had  re- 
viewed administrative  decisions  from  1789  to  1900.  or  as  was  pro- 
vided In  the  act  of  1851  for  review  of  the  decisions  of  the  California 
Land  Commission,  and  the  Congress  having  spoken,  the  courts 
were  no  longer  at  liberty  to  develop  their  general  Jurisdiction  m 
this  respect.  „  _,      , 

On  the  contrary,  all  the  statutes  creating  the  new  Federal 
administrative  ag.ncles— relating  to  regulatory  and  control  mat- 
ters in  economic  and  social  affairs  of  the  pe-^ple— provided  in  some 
instances  that  the  decision  of  the  administrative  agency  on  the 
facts  '■hDUld  be  final  and  conclusive:  in  other  Instances  that  these 
administrative  findings  of  fact  should  be  final  and  conclusive  If 
supported  by  evidence:  and  in  a  few  Instances  that  they  should 
be  final  and  conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
There  was  no  uniformity  of  the  6cop)e  of  Judicial  review  under 
thp  statutes  creatin'^  these  administrative  agencies  and  little  or 
no  provision  was  made  In  any  of  the  statutes  as  to  the  practice 
and  procedure  which  should  be  followed  by  the  agencies  In  con- 
ducting hearings  and  deciding  controversies:  that  Is,  no  uniform 
or  any  other  procedure  was  required  to  be  followed  by  such 
agencies  in  the  exercise  of  their  quivsi-Judiciul  duties  and  none  of 
them  was  required  to  Issue  regulations  interpreting  the  details  of 
the  statutes  they  were  required  to  administer.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  during  the  period  when  most  of  these  agencies 
were  being  created  the  attention  of  the  Congress  appears  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  formulation  of  statutes,  which  would  control 
the  governed,  and  little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  the  setting 
up  of  machinery  in  the  statutes  so  that  the  governors  should  be 
tequlred  to  control  themselves. 

It  Is  trite  to  state  to  a  body  such  as  this  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  made  a  tripartite  division  of  governmenal 
power  -with  the  legislative  power  In  Congress;  the  executive.  In- 
cluding the  administrative  power.  In  the  Executive;  and  the  Judi- 
cial power  in  the  courts.  Of  necessity,  the  Congress  must  Impose 
a  certain  measure  of  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  powers  on 
the  administrative  officers  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  administering  the  law,  but  it  was  never  intended  by  the 
proponents  of  such  legislation  that  these  admini-strative  agencies 
should  exercise  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  power  free 
of  all  restraint  and  regasdless  of  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
and  constitutional  limitations.  It  is  no  secret  today  that  many 
of  these  administrative  agencies  believe — and  they  practice  the 
belief — that  they  are  above  the  law  and  that  they  coiisclously  and 
deliberately  disregard  both  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
stattites  imder  which  they  operate.  Any  extension  or  even  con- 
tinuation of  such  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  administrative 
officials  must  mean  the  end  of  constitutional  rights  and  liberties 
In  America. 

With  at  least  1.200.000  officers  and  employees  In  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  the  Government,  many  of  them  spending  public 
money  appropriated  for  relief,  for  instance,  to  Influence  elections 
and  retain  or  place  In  office  persons  believed  to  be  favorable  to 
their  Interests;  with  the  unlimited  power  to  reward  or  punish 
constituents  of  recalcitrant  Members  of  the  Congress;  with  power 
to  make  war.  through  hundreds  of  thousands  of  avenues,  upon 
the  courts;  and  with  nothing  to  control  them  except  their  own 
selfl.sh  Interests  and  the  Interests  of  the  special  groups,  neither 
Presidents  nor  the  Congresses  can  exercise  any  freedom  of  action 
when  confronted  by  their  united  opposition. 

I  do  not  claim  that  my  bill  is  a  panacea  for  all  ills  which  In- 
flict the  body  politic,  but  I  do  claim — and  I  believe  that  it  has 
been  amply  demonstrated— that  the  bill  will  rettun  to  the  courts 
that  degree  of  Jurl.««llctlon  which  they  exercised  from  17a<)  to 
1900  over  many  classes  of  controversies  between  administrative 
officers  and  Individuals  and  which  they  now  exercise  as  to  the 
older  activities  of  Government  except  where  their  Jurisdiction  in 
that  respect  has  been  constricted  as  In  the  reviews  of  the  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals,  for  Instance.  That  is  to  say.  my  bill  will  permit 
the  courts.  In  their  discretion,  to  review  the  facts  of  all  adminis- 
trative decisions  of  all  the  agencies  covered  by  the  bill  in  the 
Hune  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  that  the  app>ellate  courts 
have  long  reviewed  the  decisions  of  equity  and  admiralty  Judges. 


I  appreciate  that  there  is  abroad  In  the  cotintry  in  some  circles 
the  belief  that  we  have  entirely  too  many  administrative  agencies 
of  Government  and  that  we  should  abolish  them,  thereby  return- 
ing to  the  simple  days  of  the  past.  In  my  Judgment,  such  belief 
cannot  be  placed  in  practice  because  of  political  and  practical 
reasons  These  agencies  have  been  created  under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations,  and  it  would  be  poUtically  im- 
possible to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  creating  them  The 
courts  could  not  carry  the  burden  of  applying  the  law  with  private 
individuals  doing  the  enforcement  because  the  courts  would  be 
overwhelmed.  I  need  do  no  more  In  this  connection  than  to  cite 
your  attention  to  the  state  of  the  court  dockets  during  the 
prohibition  era  and  to  remind  you  that  these  cases  arose  In  the 
operation  of  but  one  bureau  of  one  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  complete  court  enforcement.  If  you  multiply  that 
tltuatlcn  by  more  than  100  and  consider  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment decided  approximately  603,000  cases,  while  all  of  the 
courts  during  a  corresponding  period  decided  only  141.000,  you 
will  have  some  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  volume  of  ad- 
ministrative decisions  being  ground  out  every  day  by  approximately 
100  administrative  agencies  of  Government. 

Furthermore,  people  of  ordinary  means  and  the  poorer  people 
are  not  able  to  take  the  burden  of  enforcing  many  of  these  regu- 
latory and  control  statutes  which  adversely  affect  them.  This  Is 
not  mere  theory,  but  Is  a  fact  amply  proven  by  the  history  of  both 
England  and  the  United  States.  In  my  Judgment,  these  agencies 
are  here  to  stay,  and  therefore  we  must  so  streamline  them  that 
they  can  be  coinpelled  to  dispose  of  the  great  bulk  of  controversies 
arising  In  the  administration  of  the  statutes  entrusted  to  them 
expeditiously,  and  dispose  of  such  controversies  in  a  fair  and 
reasonable  manner  and  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  several  statutes.  The  balance  of  such  controversies — Involv- 
ing serious  and  hotly  contested  questions — should  be  brought — In 
the  discretion  of  the  citizens — before  the  United  States  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  with  such  Jurisdiction  In  the  courts  that  they 
will  give  the  administrative  record  the  same  searching  examina- 
tion and  determination  in  their  discretions  that  the  cotirts  have 
long  given  to  equity  and  admiralty  cases. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  such  a  procedure  I  honestly  believe 
that  there  will  be  comparatively  few  cases  which  will  have  to  go  to 
the  courts.  Tlie  administrative  agencies  can.  and  doubtless  will, 
determine  the  cases  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  If  they  know  that  their  decisions  may  be 
subjected  to  Judicial  review — a  review  so  complete  that  the  entire 
matter  may  be  searched  and  determined  if  counsel  can  show  that 
there  has  been  a  miscarriage  of  Justice. 

Gentlemen.  I  could  speak  on  this  subject  the  entire  afternoon, 
but  that  is  unnecessary.  There  is  much  in  print  concerning  the  bill 
and  much  will  be  In  print  concerning  It.  I  ask  you  to  study  the 
issue  submitted,  whether  pro  or  con,  and  that  you  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  we  are  spending  every  ounce  of  energy  we  have  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem  without  fear  for  any  political  party 
or  for  any  social,  economic,  labor,  or  other  groups  in  the  United 
States.  It  Is  our  determination  that  the  administrative  procedure 
and  Judicial  review  shall  bo  such  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  shall  be  protected  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  administered  without  any  unneces- 
sary delay  in  doing  so.  There  Is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  any 
one  connected  with  this  matter  to  "hamstring"  the  administration 
of  the  law  by  any  administrative  agency  If  any  law  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered without  running  afoul  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  law  Is  an  Illegal  one  and  should  not  be  administered,  or 
if  any  administrative  action  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  authorizing  such  act.  then  the  act  Ls  an  illegal  one  and  the 
avenues  to  the  courts  mtist  be  reopened  to  the  end  that  admin- 
istrative absolutism  may  not  draw  within  its  maw  the  rights  and 
liberties,  including  the  property  of  the  American  people,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  weak  or  powerful — as  has  been  done  In  other  countries 
and  even  In  our  own  country  in  a  few  instances  during  temporary 
aberrations  of  the  governing  nilnds. 


Shall  We  Go  Totalitarian? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  23  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  22),  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    WALL    STREET    JOURNAL 


Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in   the  Record  an  editorial  from   the  Wall 
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street  Journal  of  the  issue  of  June  23,  1939,  under  the  head- 
ing ''Shall  We  Go  Totalitarian?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prcm  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  23.  1939] 

SHALL    WE    GO    TOTALrTARI.^N? 

President  Roosevelt,  In  his  letter  to  leaders  In  Congress,  proposes 
to  substitute  State  capitalism  for  the  historic  American  free  econ- 
omy. He  makes  no  pretense  that  this  is  "emergency  '  action — as, 
of  course,  it  could  not  be — but  frankly  concedes  that  this  "self- 
liquidating  program"  would  represent  a  permanent  policy  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  would  pour  billions  of  public  fvmds 
into  enterprises  which,  throughout  the  country's  history,  have  been 
the  fields  for  private  individual  effort. 

The  President  assumes  that  predetermined  limits  would  be  set 
within  which  these  Government  undertakings  would  be  confined 
and  that  they  would  be  in  no  way  competitive  with  private  enter- 
prise. Both  assumptions  are  false.  No  government  which  has  em- 
bdrked  itself  on  state  socialism  has  ever  been  able  to  go  only  Just 
so  far  and  there  stop.  Always  the  necessity  has  arisen  for  more 
and  more  far-reaching  controls.  If  we  should  begin  with  a  blue- 
print calling  for  only  $3,000,000,000.  the  completion  of  the  out- 
lined structure,  or  the  exhaustion  of  the  sum  authorized  short  of 
completion,  will  raise  the  Insistent  cry  and  create  the  seemingly 
logical  case  lor  doubling  or  trebling  the  ultimate  expenditure. 

Again,  it  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  fact  to  say  that  these 
projects  would  not  compete  with  private  enterprise.  Four  of  the 
six  categories  the  President  vaguely  describes  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  compete  with  or  displace  private  enterprise.  So7ne  of 
the  projects  cannot  be  self-liquidating  unless  that  term  is  given  a 
new  and  more  convenient  definition.  But  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  execution  of  such  a  program  would  enormously 
increase  the  power  of  the  Central  Government  to  order  the  exist- 
ence of  every  community,  every  occupational  group,  and  ultimately 
of  every  Individual  in  the  land. 

President  Roosevelt  has  often  been  accu.-^.ed — falsely  accused, 
this  newspaper  has  believed — of  desiring  to  fasten  upon  the  United 
States  some  degree  or  other  of  "totalitarianism."  or  even  dictator- 
ship. Whether  he  realizes  It  or  not.  he  has  now  proposed  that 
Con  cress  take  a  long  stride  toward  an  absolutist  state. 

Kot  only  do  we  believe  that  this  proposal  is  unsound  statesman- 
ship, but  we  believe  that  it  is  equally  bad  from  the  standpoint  of 
practical  economics.  One  of  its  most  discouraging  feattircs  is  that 
an  administration  In  power  for  more  than  6  y^ars  has  produced.  In 
Its  search  for  methods  to  combat  long-continued  unemplo>-ment. 
only  another — and  this  time  shopworn — white  rabbit. 

The  basic  Idea  antedates  the  New  Deal  Itself.  But  year  after  year 
It  has  been  examined  and  reexamined  and  then  largely  rejected  on 
the  grounds  that  there  simply  Is  no  vast  available  outlet  for  public 
funds  m  projects  which  are  truly  self-liquidating  and  truly  non- 
competitive with  private  Industry.  Governments,  generally  speak- 
In"  do  not  perform  functions  and  cannot  discover  functions  which, 
on°  the  ordinary  standards  of  business,  will  pay  for  themselves  in 
cash,  and  still  avoid  the  actual  fields  of  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Roosovelt  administration  apparently  falls 
to  understand  that  the  principle  of  self-llquldatlon  which  It  seeks 
to  apply  to  a  field  where  It  Is  generally  inapplicable  is  the  very 
principle  which,  If  applied  where  It  belongs,  makes  the  American 
economic  svstem  work. 

Th-  self-liquidating  projects  which  this  country  needs  today — and 
simply  must  have  if  it  is  to  attain  sound  recovery— are  the  self- 
liquidating  projects  of  private  enterprise.  And  the  administration, 
instead  of  adding  another  to  its  series  of  stop-gaps,  should  above  all 
else  be  seeking  to  remedy  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  the  flow  of 
private  funds  into  the  all-important  field  of  private  investment. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  a  significant  fact  that  the  self-liquidating 
projects  of  private  business — the  self-liquidating  projects  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  only  stire  answer  to  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment— can  to  some  degree  turn  out  to  be  non-self-llquldatlng  in 
actual  practice,  and  the  country  can  stand  the  result.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  cardinal  rules  of  free  private  enterprise  that  every  new  ven- 
ture must  turn  out  successfully.  But  the  Nation  certainly  cannot 
look  forward  with  the  same  equanimity  to  unexpected  but  inevi- 
table failures  in  the  realm  of  public  lending. 

Government,  or  Government-guaranteed,  securities  must  be  paid, 
both  interest  and  principal.  In  full  or  the  very  basis  of  the  na- 
tional economy  crumbles.  For  the  Government  does  not  have  the 
privilege — so  Indispensable  though  frequently  painful  in  the  realm 
ol  private  enterprise — of  sloughing  off  obligations  which,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  carried. 

In  other  words,  the  loans  to  finance  projects  outlined  by  the 
Chief  Executive  vesterday  will  have  to  be  liquidated  whether  or 
not  they  prove  in  practice  to  fall  within  the  category  (regarded, 
somehow,   as   being    almost    magical)    of   self-llqu'datlon. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  does  not  believe  that  the  system  of 
free  private  enterprise  can  be  floated  off  the  rocks  of  depression 
on  a  flood  of  Government  credit  no  matter  what  new  and  ob- 
scure forms  that  Government  credit  may  take. 

We  cannot  believe  that  Congress  will  be  either  disposed  or  per- 
mitted to  take  tills  long  step  toward  absolutism,  now  or  ever. 


The  W.  P.  A.  Appropriation  Bill— The  American 
Tragedy  of  1939— A  Death  Sentence  for  a  Peo- 
ple's Art— A  Blow  at  Plebeian  Culture— A  Move 
Toward  Reaction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  16,  1939 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  "Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  finally  concluded  to  vote  for  this  biU. 
It  is  so  circumscribed  with  restrictions,  limitations,  thou- 
shalt-nots.  that  it  well  nigh  strait  jackets  the  W.  P.  A.  for 
purposes  of  practical  and  efiQcient  operation. 

The  Nation,  in  its  issue  of  June  10,  1939,  says  of  the  bill: 
A  House  appropriations  subcommittee  has  drafted  an  ominous 
plan  for  scuttling  the  W.  P.  A.  which  reactionaries  hope  to  force 
through  in  the  remaining  weeks  of  Congress.  The  plan  calls  for 
the  abolition  of  prevailing  wages  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  in  favor  of 
a  "security  wage"  well  below  present  standards.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  eliminate  the  highly  ufeful  arts  projects  altogether  and  to 
curtail  other  white-collar  operations.  No  surer  formula  for  plung- 
ing the  country  back  Into  depression  has  been  devised. 

With  the  foregoing  sentiment  I  am  in  hearty  accord.  The 
editorial  in  the  famous  liberal  weekly  was  written  prior  to  the 
debate  upon  the  bill  in  Congress,  but  the  gloomy  prognosti- 
cation made  by  the  editor  has  come  to  pass. 

Tlie  spectacle  of  today's  14-hour  session  will  long  linger  in 
my  memory.  I  thought  of  the  Bourbons  of  France  prior  to 
1789.  I  wondered  what  would  happen  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  heads  cf  families  who  by  this  bill  are  mercilessly 
added  to  the  rows  of  poverty-stricken  who  now  are  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  relief  depots  for  assistance.  Not  so  long  ago 
our  President  pledged  to  the  people  that  this  administration 
would  not  let  the  people  down.  I  exonerate  the  President 
from  responsibility  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  a  diabolically  ingenious 
congeries  of  cleverly  devised  decrees  and  ultimata  designed 
to  tighten  regulations  about  the  W.  P.  A.  to  the  point  that  a 
man  is  held  up  to  the  country  as  a  suspect  or  guilty  of  repre- 
hensible conduct  if  he  accepts  employment  in  that  agency. 
Let  me  epitomize  a  few  of  the  features  of  the  bill  to  which  I 
take  decided  exception: 

First.  The  proposal  to  slice  off  $125,000,000  of  the  already 
inadequate  appropriation  and  transfer  it  to  P.  W.  A.  This 
cute  httle  proposition  reduces  further  the  amount  for  employ- 
ment of  the  needy  to  such  an  extent  that  154,000  bread 
winners  are  denied  employment  for  a  whole  year.  Yet  the 
P.  W.  A.  provision  is  so  small,  relatively,  that  it  will  obviate 
i   tlie  possibility  of  P.  W.  A.  itself  functioning  upon  an  efficient 

Second.  The  drastic  reduction  of  $42,000,000  proposed  in 
the  National  Youth  Administration  is  a  bitter  assault  upon 
the  younger  gi:oup  of  unemployed,  whose  morale  and  welfare 
are  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our  Nation.  While 
this  section  was  improved  somewhat  by  a  compromise  amend- 
ment that  added  some  $17,000,000  to  the  amount  designated 
in  the  bill,  there  yet  remains  a  paucity  of  funds  for  reasonable 
expansion  of  this  admirable  agency  and  its  laudable  program. 

Third.  Even  though  that  section  of  the  bill  ordaining  a 
limit  to  W.  P.  A.  construction  of  $25,000  per  unit  was  changed 
on  amendment  to  double  that  amount,  the  efifect  of  the  pro- 
vision, even  as  amended,  is  to  penalize  municipalities  in  favor 
of  rural  areas,  and  to  make  impractical  and  unjustifiable 
many  proposed  construction  enterprises.  More  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  W.  P.  A.  construction  of  the  past  would  have  been 
interdicted  by  this  provision.  We  are  thus  specifying  a  return 
to  the  period  and  method  of  leaf -raking  and  synthetic  work 
captiously  referred  to  as  boondoggling  by  noisome  critics. 
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Fourth.  Even  the  majority  leader  took  the  floor  to  address 
himself  as  opposed  to  the  committee's  proposal  of  the  three- 
man  administrative  board.  This  proposition  goes  directly 
contrary  to  the  trend  of  the  reorganization  bUls  providing 
for  the  replacement  of  cumbersome  boards  and  commis- 
sions by  individual  administrators.  It  is  patent  that  this 
provision  was  Intended  to  be  a  rebuke  for  Col.  P.  C.  Harring- 
ton because  the  colonel  had  exhibited  a  breadth  of  view  and 
a  tolerant  attitude  which,  to  me,  was  highly  praiseworthy, 
but  which  to  the  majority  of  the  committee  was  apparently 
desening  nf  censure.  I  honor  Colonel  Harrington  for  his 
warmth  of  heart  and  for  his  unwillingness  to  condemn  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  social  and  economic  injustices  in  our 
country. 

Fifth.  The  propcsal  to  eliminate  all  Federal  projects  pro- 
vided in  the  committee's  bill  is  an  assault  upon  white-collar 
projects,  evidently  motivated  by  the  committee's  criticism 
of  a  few  Isolated  individuals  in  these  projects  who  have  made 
questionable  remarks  or  conducted  themselves  in  foolish 
ways.  Immediately  the  impression  was  given  out  to  the  press 
that  the  theater,  music,  arts,  and  writers  projects  were 
saturated  with  communism;  that  "red"  Russia  dominated 
the  W.  P.  A.:  that  bomb  throwers  and  destroyers  of  govern- 
ment were  characteristic  of  all  these  agencies.  Did  the  com- 
mittee want  to  find  these  things  out?  EWd  they  enter  the 
Investigation  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  such  was  the  case? 
Did  they  cherish  a  conviction  beforehand  as  to  these  proj- 
ects? The  so-called  investigation  carried  on  by  the  com- 
mittee bore  the  earmarks  of  a  proceeding  requiring  that  the 
person  examined  must  prove  himself  innocent  and  the  proj- 
ect under  fire  must  demonstrate  Its  purity.  Disgruntled 
former  employees  were  given  wide  latitude  in  denouncing 
erstwhile  coworkers.  Credence  was  attached  to  opinion  evi- 
dence. The  project  or  Individual  so  condenmed  was  denied 
the  opportunity  of  refutation  in  the  same  forum.  I  in^st 
that  these  white-collar  projects  have  been  among  the  great- 
est contributions  of  the  W.  P.  A.;  they  have  brought  into 
being  a  people's  culture  and  a  people's  art.  We  have  lagged 
bthind  Europe  and  South  America  in  this  respect  and  the.se 
projects  were  bringing  us  to  the  attention  of  intellectuals 
abroad.  I  denounce  the  elimination  of  the  theater  project 
and  the  virtual  sentence  of  death  directed  at  the  other 
white-collar  projects  because  of  the  limitations  as  to  spon- 
sorship insisted  upon  in  this  bill. 

Si.xth.  One  of  the  most  Inexcusable  prcnsions  of  the  bill  is 
the  60-day  starvation  period.  Under  this  bill  the  head  of  a 
family  who  has  been  on  the  rolls  for  Ig  months  is.  Ipso  facto, 
guilty  of  some  kind  of  crime  and  must  be  laid  off  for  60  days, 
after  which  it  is  supposed.  If  he  again  proves  his  need,  he  may 
theoretically  enter  upon  the  rolls.  The  House  modified  this 
by  exempting  veterans  and  citizens  over  45  from  this  harsh 
treatment.  Yet  the  inhumane  and  heartless  principles  re- 
main in  the  measure.  This  is  a  purge  of  the  needy  because 
they  have  been  unemployed  by  private  corporations  for  too 
long  a  period.  It  is  callous,  uncivilized,  and  outrageous  thus 
to  throw  hundreds  of  thousands  unwanted  and  forsaken  into 
the  streets  with  no  hope  of  employment  during  the  60-day 
period.  There  is  little  prospect  of  the  restoration  to  the 
W.  P.  A.  rolls  of  those  so  dismissed.  Evidently  the  subcom- 
mittee assumes  that  because  of  the  18  months  W.  P.  A.  work 
these  men  would  be  able  to  save  up  enough  money  from  the 
handsome  wages  they  have  enjoyed  to  tide  them  over  a  con- 
siderable rainy  day. 

Seventh.  The  political  provisions  In  the  bill  deny  the 
W.  P.  A.  worker  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  prerogative 
of  citizenship.  If  he  holds  a  supervisory  position  in  any 
capacity  he  must  resign  if  he  runs  for  any  kind  of  political 
oflBce.  no  matter  how  insignificant,  even  though  the  position 
sought  is  a  nonsalaried  one.  He  is  likewise  prohibited  from 
serving  as  a  campaign  manager  for  a  private  citizen  seeking  a 
similar  elective  oflBce. 

The  committee  conducted  a  form  of  hearing  which  it  per- 
mitted to  be  called  an  investigation.  These  hearings  were 
marked  by  testimony  of  individuals  and  observations  by  com- 
mitteemen to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  theater  projects 
were  a  failure,  were  Communist-controlled,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  disgraceful.    A  devastating  answer  to  that  charge 


was  sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress  by  the  foremost  experts  . 
in  the  Nation  on  the  subject  of  the  drama— the  dramatic 
critics  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  New  Republic,  Forum 
magazine.  The  Nation,  Life,  Vogue,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  New 
York  Daily  News,  New  Yorker.  New  York  World -Telegram, 
Cue  magazine,  the  Catholic  World,  and  many  others.  These 
critics  declared  their  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  theater 
projects.  If  the  committee  had  sincerely  desired  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  why  did  not  they  simimon  the  dramatic  critics  who 
were  in  the  best  position  to  discuss  the  matter?  The  Phila- 
delphia Record  in  a  recent  editorial  publishes  a  few  pungent 
sentences  which  I  quote: 

It  Is  up  to  the  Senate  to  stand  fa.st  against  this  deliberate 
stampede,  to  rewTite  the  W.  P.  A.  bill  so  that  it  makes  sense. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  a  decent,  thoughtful,  human  approach 
to  the  lives  of  2.500.000  families? 

The  summary  W.  P.  A.  rules  adopted  by  the  House  affect  these 
lives  more  iniimately  than  almost  any  other  legislation  conceiv- 
able. They  enter  the  home  to  distort  and  tangle  the  most  inti- 
mate of  family  affairs;  they  affect  every  meal,  every  hour,  every 
action.  Is  It  irritation  at  having  this  responsibility  that  has  made 
some  of  the  Representatives  so  unthinkingly  bitter  toward  the 
unemployed? 

The  House  measure  calls  for  forced  retirement  of  all  W.  P.  A. 
workers  of  18  months'  standing,  except  war  veterans  and  heads  of 
families  over  45  years  of  age:  it  snatches  $125.000  000  from  the 
scanty  $1,477,000,000  Works  Progress  Administration  and  limits 
Pviblic  Works  Administration  to  that  sum;  it  limits  works-progress 
projects  to  a  cost  of  $50,000  and  Public  Works  Adminlstratioa 
projects  to  a  cost  of  $500,000.  and  is  thus  a  sectional  measure  de- 
liberately loaded  for  the  South  and  against  the  more  costly  big- 
city  projects;  it  abolishes  the  Federal  theater  project;  it  makes 
the  Federal  art  project  dependent  on  local  support. 

The  Inevitable  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  increase  the  local  home 
relief  burden.  In  most  cities  there  are  no  funds  to  meet  this 
Increase. 

Worse,  the  bill  will  frighten  every  W.  P.  A.  worker,  every  mar- 
ginal worker  in  private  industry  to  whom  W.  P.  A.  has  been  the 
"ace  in  the  hole,"  every  industrialist  who  has  looked  to  both 
W  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  as  a  source  of  business. 

The  stimulating  effects  of  the  spending  proc^am  are  psycho- 
logically reversed  and  canceled.  By  arbitrary  and  capricious  regu- 
lation, the  House  makes  sure  that  the  money  spent  will  be  wasted 
In.^tead  of  used. 

Let  the  Senate  throw  the  bill  into  conference  with  an  amend- 
ment providing  $300,000,000  for  W.  P,  A.  for  the  next  2  months, 
under  present  rules  and  regulations,  during  w^hlch  time  the  Wood- 
rum  measure  could  be  rewritten. 

Let  the  Senate  thereby  halt  the  stampede  and  the  fake  relief 
crisis. 

Let  us  not  decide  the  most  important  Federal  question  of  our 
day  in  the  spirit  of  a  post-midnight  poker  game. 

'  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  modern  tragedy.  It  provides  for 
a  return  to  apple-selling  days.  It  is  a  repudiation  of  the  New 
\  Deal.  Its  passage  is  made  possible  by  a  coalition  of  conserva- 
j  tive  Democrats  and  almost  unanimous  Republican  support.  I 
'   predict  that  misery  and  want,  distress,  and  demoralization 

will  be  its  sequel. 
I       We  have  again  flouted  the  unemployed.    We  have  econo- 
mized at  the  expense  of  those  who  siiffer  and  are  inarticulate. 
We   have   red   baited.     The   House   has   been   riotous   and 
hilarious    while    the    membership    steam-rollered    Its    way 
through  the  measure.    The  longer  the  House  was  kept  in 
,  session,  the  less  Lkelihood  there  was  for  patient  consideration 
}  of  salutary  amendments  which  would  have  improved  the  bill, 
i       So,  I  reiterate,  it  was  with  profound  regret  that  I  reluc- 
tantly cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  measure,  not  because  I 
I   approve  of  much  of  it,  but  because  it  was  this  bill  or  nothing — 
because  a  half  a  loaf  is  preferable  to  no  bread. 


W.  p.  A.  Writers'  Project — Workers  Alliance — 
Shades  of  Burns,  Carlyle,  Thomas  Chatterton, 
and  Dr.  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23,  1939 

Mr.   ALLEN   of   Pennsylvania.    Mr.   Speaker,   out   of   the 
babel  of  tongues  which  befuddled  the  convention  of   the 
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Workers  Alliance   in  Washington  several  weeks  ago   there 
emanated  the  following  questionable  observation: 

The  W  P.  A.  Writers'  Project  should  be  a  continuing  Govern- 
ment function  to  take  care  of  novelists  who  can  have  published 
only  one  book  every  couple  of  years. 

Page  Margaret  Mitchell.  It  has  been  at  least  2  years  since 
£he  wrote  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

The  above  was  .poken  by  one  Emmett  Gowen,  an  obscure 
newspaperman  and  inconspicuous  author.  Mr.  Gowen's  pro- 
posal would  add  to  Uncle  Sam's  onerous  burdens  the  sub- 
sidization of  third-rate  authors  and  the  rearing  of  their 
anemic  literary  offspring.  The  taxpayers  who  refuse  to 
patronize  these  literary  hacks  voluntarily  will  be  obliged  to 
support  them  by  means  of  Government  subsidy.  Let  us  all 
become  authors.  In  return  for  penning  a  few  bad  lines  the 
United  States  Government  will  succor  us.  We  will  have  to  be 
cautious,  however.  If  perchance  our  work  should  develop  a 
favorable  type,  a  private  publisher  might  discover  us  and 
Uncle  Sam's  munificence  would  be  withdrawn.  We  must 
preserve  mediocrity  in  return  for  security.  And  then  what? 
The  dark  age  of  literature  lies  before  us. 

Subsidization  is  the  inevitable  forerunner  of  regimentation 
and  control.  When  a  government  through  its  bounty  invades 
the  field  of  literature,  authors  will  not  write  what  they  feel 
or  think,  or  what  the  Muse  within  them  may  inspire.  Their 
work  invariably  will  be  composed  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  some 
appointed  bureaucrat.  Those  who  bestow  the  bounty  will  sit 
in  the  judgment  seat.  Real  artists  would  prefer  the  chains 
of  poverty  to  this  sycophancy. 

The  fact  that  Gowen  and  his  sheep  would  sponsor  such 
a  declaration  clearly  indicates  that  they  are  not  artists  in 
the  true  sense  but  mendicants  prostrating  themselves  at  the 
door  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  No  Uterary  masterpiece  will 
ever  burgeon  from  such  barren  ground  as  this, 

Isaac  Disraeli,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character, 
WTites  as  follows: 

Poverty  is  a  state  not  so  fatal  to  genius,  as  It  Is  usually  con- 
ceived to  be.  We  shall  find  that  It  has  been  sometimes  volun- 
tarily chosen  and  that  to  connect  too  closely  great  fortune  with 
great  genius  creates  one  of  those  powerful  but  unholy  alliances 
where  the  one  party  must  necessarily  act  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  other.  Poverty  is  a  relative  quality,  like  cold  and  heat, 
which  are  but  the  increase  or  the  diminution  In  our  own  sensa- 
tions. There  is  a  poverty  neither  vulgar  nor  terrifying,  asking  no 
favors,  and  on  no  terms  receiving  any;  a  poverty  which  annihilates 
Its  ideal  evils;  and,  becoming  even  a  source  of  pride,  will  confer 
Independence,  that  first  step  to  genius.  The  emolument  will 
produce  the  industry  which  furnishes  works  for  popular  demand; 
but  It  is  only  the  principle  of  honor  which  can  produce  the  lasting 
works  of  genius. 

Gibbon  once  observed  of  himself,  "Perhaps  the  golden 
mediocrity  of  my  fortune  has  contributed  to  fortify  my 
application." 

Even  a  literary  tyro  must  realize  that  great  masterpieces 
are  the  result  of  the  authors'  craving  for  literary  expression. 
The  craving  springs  from  the  free,  unfettered  mind.  The  mere 
emolument  of  security  would  be  no  inducement  to  creative 
authorship.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  probably  arrest  in- 
itiative and  smother  latent  genius.  A  task  writer  never  built 
a  literary  monument. 

Out  of  the  fertile  soil  of  poverty  and  struggle  grew  the 
Scotch  ballads  of  Robert  Burns.  In  extreme  discomfort  and 
in  penurious  circumstances  the  great  Carlyle  wrote  Sartor 
Resartus.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Indigent  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  wiote  his  best  works  when  his  financial  con- 
dition was  most  straitened.  The  Gold  Bug  and  The  Raven 
were  the  results.  Samuel  Johnson  learned  in  suffering  what 
he  taught  in  song : 

Slow  but  surely  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depressed. 

The  great  heights  attained  by  these  authors  were  the  direct 
result  of  their  victory  over  adversity  and  heartbreaking  dis- 
appointments. No  dole  was  offered  to  stultify  their  genius, 
nor  did  they  seek  it.  I  dare  say  that  if  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned masters  had  sought  refuge  on  a  writers'  project 
their  names  would  have  become  mere  numbers  among  the 
musty  records  of  some  ancient  bureau. 

Unquestionably  there  are  many  in  America  who  share  Mr. 
Gowen's  views.    They  flock  to  the  wailing  wall  begging  for 


the  chance  to  sell  out  for  a  mess  of  pottage  known  as  security. 
Our  German  brethren  did  that,  and  they  got  Hitler!  We 
have  seen  from  the  experience  of  other  peoples  and  other 
nations  that  governments  cannot  legislate  away  the  natural 
impediments  of  life.  Progress  is  preceded  by  difficulties. 
Nature  planned  it  that  way.  Nature  never  intended  that  able- 
bodied  men  should  be  nursed  from  the  bottle  of  doles  and 
subsidies.  Nature  does  grant  to  men,  however,  the  right  to 
earn  a  living  and  the  opportunity  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. It  is  on  this  latter  fact  our  Government  and  our 
people  should  concentrate  their  attention  today. 


Peaceable  Solution  of  International  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  June  20,  1939: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  June  20,  1939) 

IT  SHOULD  BE  POSSIBLE 

Despite  some  renewal  of  tension  both  In  Europe  and  the  Orient, 
there  are  occasional  promising  Indications  that  nations  in  disagree- 
ment can  gather  peaceably  alxjut  the  council  table  to  discuss 
mutual  problems.  The  Manchester  (England)  Guardian  fovmd  one 
recently,  rather  dramatic  in  some  of  its  particulars.  Officers  of 
the  armies  of  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  sat  around  a  table  in 
London.  There  was  no  point  in  dispute  among  them.  Rather, 
they  were  solemnly  agreed.  They  were  attending  the  fourth  meet- 
ing of  the  Anglo-German-French  Committee  of  the  Imperial  War 
Graves  Commission.  Under  an  agreement  made  in  1936,  each  coun- 
try now  exercises  the  right  to  maintain  and  Inspect  the  resting 
places  of  Its  dead  when  found  inside  another's  frontiers. 

A  significant  remark  was  made  by  the  German  mUitary  repre- 
sentative at  this  last  meeting.  It  was  Vice  Admiral  Von  Trotha, 
and  he  told  his  French  and  British  colleagues:  "In  this  work  we 
have  achieved  a  comradeship  which,  while  deeply  respecting  each, 
nation's  military  virtue  and  will  to  live,  yet  realizes  that  the  nations 
are  knit  together  by  unbreakable  bonds." 

Where  sources  of  international  friction  are  continually  empha- 
sized, it  is  of  decided  interest  to  hear  a  military  man  talking  about 
the  "unbreakable  bonds"  which  knit  nations  together.  Of  covu-se. 
Vice  Admiral  Von  Trotha  was  speaking  primarily  of  the  graves  of 
fallen  warriors.  The  dead  of  each  nation  formed  the  tie  he  had  In 
mind.  He  did  not  forget  to  make  reservations  in  his  statement. 
He  acknowledged  mutual  respect  for  "military  virtue"  and  the  "will 
to  live."  But  there  is  a  fundamental  importance  in  the  paradox 
of  comradeship  which  he  describes. 

The  comradeship  Is  an  aCfecting  one,  attained  over  the  graves  of 
those  who  fell  as  each  others  victims.  It  could  prompt  a  great 
many  conclusions,  including  some  which  would  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  men  in  those  graves  really  had  no  quarrel  one  with  the 
other.  An  outstanding  conclusion,  however,  should  be  this:  If 
wartime  enemies  can  find  a  bond  of  comradeship  about  the  graves 
of  their  fallen,  there  should  be  genuine  hope  for  the  peaceable  solu- 
tion of  other  international  problems  about  the  councU  table. 


Four  Months  Under  the  British  Trade  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23,  1939 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
was  signed  November  11,  1938,  and  became  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1939.    This  agreement  is  the  most  all-inclusive  one 
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thus  far  negotiated  by  the  State  Department,  and,  because  of 
its  importance,  it  is  well  to  examine  trade  between  the  two 
countries  for  the  first  4  months  of  the  agreement. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  of  June  11.  1939.  Mr. 
Charles  Epan  presents  certain  figures  showing  the  position  of 
trade  under  the  agreement.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
examine  the  data  a  little  more  closely  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  real  significance  of  the  agreement. 

In  general,  the  agreement  thus  far  has  tended  to  favor  the 
United  Kingdom.  United  States  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  have  mcreased  from  $34,865,000  in  the  first  4 
months  of  1938  to  $45,869,000  in  the  first  4  months  of  1939, 
or  by  31.6  percent.  Un;tpd  States  exports,  however,  have  de- 
creased from  $189,794,000  to  $157,325,000  over  the  same 
period,  or  by  17.1  percent — figures  are  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  11,  1939. 

Sharpest  criticism  of  the  treaty  comes  from  the  wool-goods 
Interest,  wltb  diiinerware  producers  a  close  second. 

Same  source. 

Wool-goods  imports  have  increased  from  1.876.958  yards  to 
3.853.298  yards,  while  exports  of  cutlery,  hardware,  and  so 
forth,  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  have 
increased  from  £67.635  to  £89,549— accounts  relating  to  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  April  1939.  Over 
tills  same  period,  total  British  exports  of  cutlery  declined 
from  £3.031.447  to  £2.8D6.531— same.  Thus,  two  of  Britain's 
most  important  industries  have  shown  substantial  gains  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  agreement.  Tlie  position  of  the  United 
States  will  be  examined  in  relation  to  a  few  of  the  more 
important  concessions  received. 

The  most-talkcd-of  concession  received  by  the  United 
States  is  that  on  wheat  on  which  the  duty  of  6  cents  a 
bushel  was  removed  and  wheat  placed  on  the  free  list.  In  a 
press  release  of  November  11,  1938.  the  State  Department 
predicted  that  "the  granting  of  duty-free  treatment  for 
wheat  should  prove  of  marked  value  to  American  wheat 
growers."  At  first  glance,  this  prediction  seems  justified,  as 
American  exports  of  wheat  for  the  first  4  months  of  1939 
increased  by  1.724.916  hundredweights — 112  pounds — over  the 
corresponding  period  in  1938.  To  attribute  this  increase  to 
the  trade  agreement  Is.  however,  rather  farfetched.  From 
August  1938  to  April  1939  the  United  States  has  subsidized 
the  export  of  over  21.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Obnously  the  reduced  duty  had  nothing  to  do 
with  England's  acceptance  or  rejection  of  our  subsidized 
wheat.  The  duty-free  status  does,  however,  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  subsidy  by  6  cents,  but  this  can  hardly  be 
called  a  'normal"  trade  gain.  The  State  Department,  in 
a  further  comment  on  this  concession,  said: 

A  duty  of  this  sire  applicable  to  wheat  from  some  countries  and 
DOC  ethers  often  Is  sufflcient  to  divert  the  trade.  (Press  release.  No- 
Tember  11,  1938.) 

Removal  of  the  duty  has  tended  to  rectify  the  former  di- 
version of  trade,  but  unfortunately  not  in  the  direction  of 
the  United  States.  Under  the  extension  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment,  the  benefits  of  this  concession  were 
granted  to  all  major  wheat-producing  countries.  Thus,  we 
find  that  British  wheat  imports  from  Prance  increased  from 
6  hundredweights  in  the  first  4  months  of  1938  to  2.158.873 
hundredweights  in  the  first  4  months  of  1939,  while  imports 
from  Rumania  increased  from  26,413  hundredweights  to 
5.102.180  over  the  same  period. 

Imports  o/  wheat  by  the  United  Kingdom 
[In  hnnflirdwfietits  — 112  pounds] 
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The  case  of  raw  cotton  is  somewhat  different.  Our  ex- 
ports of  short-staple  cotton  declined  from  2.763.651  centals — 
100  pounds— for  the  first  4  months  of  1938  to  774.714  centals 
for  the  first  4  months  of  1939.  a  decrease  of  1.988,937  centals. 
In  explanation  of  this,  Mr.  Egan  points  out: 

War  uncertainties  are  blamed  by  foreign  traders  for  the  sharp 
drop  in  sale.s  of  raw  cotton  to  England  In  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year.     (New  York  Times,  June  11.  1939.) 

A  closer  examination  of  the  available  figures  indicates, 
however,  that  uncertainties  in  the  United  States  are  the 
prime  cause  for  this  tremendous  drop.  Total  imports  of  raw 
cotton  by  the  United  Kingdom  declined  from  4.104.377  centals 
for  the  first  4  months  of  1938  to  2.215,974  centals  for  the  first 
4  months  of  1939.  a  decrease  of  1.888.403  centals.  When 
compared  with  the  decline  in  imports  from  the  United  States, 
it  is  found  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  actually  increased 
its  imports  from  other  countries  by  100,534  centals. 

That  this  situation  exists  is  not  surprising.  The  United 
States,  through  price-pegging  operations,  now  holds  approxi- 
mately 11.500,000  bales  of  cotton.  What  to  do  with  this 
huge  surplus  has  brought  forth  many  schemes,  the  most 
prominent  being  the  export-subsidy  plan.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
the  necessity  for  large  cotton  reserves  in  case  of  war.  Eng- 
land has  been  buying  only  for  her  immediate  needs  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  our  surplus-disposal  plan  is  definitely 
decided  upon.  In  addition,  the  threat  present  in  this  carry- 
over has  had  a  very  depressing  influence  on  world-cotton 
prices.  This  has  accentuated  the  spread  between  the  United 
States  pegged  price  and  the  world  price  and  is  a  further 
trade- diverting  factor. 

The  State  Department  had  high  hopes  that  the  reduction 
from  10  percent  ad  valorem  to  4'2  ad  valorem  in  the  duty 
on  softwoods  would  result  in  increased  exports  of  this  prod- 
uct to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  pointed  out  by  many, 
however,  that  Canadian  softwoods  still  enjoyed  duty-free 
status  and  that  the  4'2-percent  preference  precluded  any 
marked  rise.  Pour  months  under  the  agreement  has  sub- 
stantiated this.  For  while  British  imports  from  all  countries 
increased  from  204,421  standards — 1.980  feet  board  measure — 
in  the  first  4  month.s  of  1938  to  231,587  standards  m  the  first  4 
months  of  1939.  or  by  13.3  percent,  imports  from  the  United 
States  declined  from  13.583  standards  to  10.074  standards, 
or  by  25.8  percent,  over  the  same  period.  Imports  from 
Canada  over  the  same  period  increased  from  62,599  standards 
to  93.599  standards,  or  by  49.5  percent. 

The  State  Department  should  not  be  overly  criticized  for 
its  wishful  thinking,  but  it  should  be  criticized  for  making 
provisions  for  further  concessions  to  Canadian  softwoods  on 
this  basis.  In  the  first  agreement  concluded  with  Canada 
the  duty  and  the  revenue  tax  on  softwoods  were  reduced  by 
the  full  statutory  limit  of  50  percent.  In  spite  of  the  hard- 
ship to  the  American  lumber  industry,  the  charges  were 
bound  against  increase  in  the  new  agreement.  In  addition, 
the  quota  on  Douglas  fir  and  hemlock  was  removed  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  further  concessions,  pending  action  by 
Congress. 

Because  of  the  triangular  nature  of  the  Canadian  and 
British  agreements,  American  concessions  to  Canada  were 
granted  in  exchange  for  British  concessions  to  America. 
So  far  as  has  been  shown,  the  British  concessions  have 
meant  little  to  American  lumbermen.  The  American  conces- 
sions to  Canada,  however,  have  proven  extremely  beneficial 
to  Canadian  lumbermen.  United  Stales  imports  of  soft- 
woods from  Canada  increased  from  127.531.000  board  feet  in 
the  first  4  months  of  1938  to  173,789.000  board  feet  in  the 
first  4  months  of  1939.  or  by  36.3  percent — office  records, 
Forestry  Division,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
Thus,  once  more  we  see  the  State  Department  willing  to  give 
more  than  it  receives  at  the  expense  of  American  industry. 
In  conclusion,  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  after  4  months  under  the  agreement,  indi- 
cates that  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  p/incipal  beneficiary  of 
the  agreement.  While  trade  over  such  a  short  period  is  not 
conclusive  evidence,  the  statistics  point  to  a  continuation  of 
this  trend. 
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The  Mississippi  Becomes  of  Age 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  H.  W.  SEAMAN.  OF  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Mr.  JACOBSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  should  like  to  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Seaman,  of  Clinton.  Iowa, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  lock  and  dam  No.  13, 
located  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  that  city  on  June  18, 
1939: 

Completion  of  lock  and  dam  13  forges  one  more  link  in  a  chain 
of  lakes  that  enables  this  marvelously  fertile  producing  region  to 
function  economically  for  the  Nation's  welfare.     The  entire  valley 
ar.d    this    north-central    section    in    particular    is    now,    as    never   j 
before,  a  going  concern.  1 

To  capitalize  upon  these  new-found  facilities  we  must  use  them 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Never  has  any  similar  project  met  up  with 
such  an  instantly  favorable  response.  Cheap  water  transporta- 
tion for  the  movement  of  bulk  commodities  provides  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  the  prosperity  of  any  section,  region,  or  nation,  and 
large-scale  barge  transportation  such  as  we  now  enjoy  forecloses 
all  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  In  authorizing  the  project 
and  following  through  with  funds  lor  its  completion.  It  is  a 
peacetime  blessing  and  a  wartime  necessity. 

BETTER    FARM    CROPS 

It  Will  restore  our  idle  acres  to  full-time  production  by  market- 
ing iheir  surplus  products  abroad.  The  world  Is  hungry.  Teem- 
ing millions  are  starving  for  lack  of  food.  By  making  commer- 
cial lertllizers  and  other  farm  requirements  cheaper,  it  will  not 
only  Increase  our  crop  yields  two  for  one.  but  will  reduce  the 
co.'its  of  living  on  the  farm,  so  that  by  the  sheer  force  of  lower 
costs  of  production,  coupled  with  lower  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  tidewater,  our  farmers  can  profitably  undersell  their 
less-favored  competitors 

Riverside  elevators  at  rail-crossing  points  will  clean,  grade,  and 
In.sure  their  grains  and  provide  the  farmer  with  negotiable  bonded 
warehouse  receipts  that  can  either  be  sold  or  that  can  be  bor- 
rowed against  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest. 

This  plan  far  outweighs  the  storage  of  surplus  grains  on  the 
farm;  it  makes  the  farmer  independent. 

Meat-packing  establishments  soon  can  place  their  freshly  killed 
products  into  mechanically  cooled  barges  and  take  them  leisurely 
downstream,  maturing  them  en  route,  and  land  them  shlpside  to 
any  refrigerated  ocean  vessel,  or,  later  on.  If.  as  and  when  the 
Florida  canal  Is  completed,  take  them  all  the  way  through  pro- 
tected channels  to  New  York.  Philadelphia,  or  other  east  coast  con- 
suming markets,  at  less  cost  and  In  better  condition  than  by  rail. 
Barges  can  be  back  loaded:  the  yellow  meat  cars  never  are.  It  is 
the  return  of  these  cars  empty  that  cats  into  the  farmers'  profits. 

MOVE    RAW    MATERIALS 

The  harnessed  Mlsplsslppi  system  can  now  transport  from  their 
source  of  origin  a  great  preponderance  of  the  Nation's  worth-while 
raw  materials— its  food  staples;  its  cotton  and  wool:  Its  Iron  ore. 
coal  oil.  and  gasoline,  together  with  its  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
sulphur— a  battery  of  human  necessities  such  as  are  nowhere  else 
produced  under  one  flag.  ..r.     w. 

It  Is  a  staggering  comment  to  say  that,  by  and  large,  the  big 
volume  of  these  key  raw  materials,  especially  foodstuffs  and  Iron 
ore  all  come  from  farms  and  mines  directly  tributary  to  our  upper 
river  Until  now  this  area  has  been  denied  water  transportation 
to  make  those  raw  materials  accessible  for  conversion  purposes  Into 
finished  products  for  domestic  use  or  world  export. 

CLINTON    TO    BENEFIT 

A  Sharp  upswing  in  industrial  cmploym<int  Is  due  for  this 
section.  The  program'^^f  plant  enlargement,  recently  announced 
by  the  Clinton  Co.,  will  soon  be  beyond  the  blueprint  stage. 
The  Continental  Grain  Co.  is  eagerly  awaiting  the  construction 
of  its  elevator  here,  to  be  ready  to  move  the  fall  crop.  This  will 
bring  a  dally  visitation  of  farmers*  trucks,  and  the  resultant 
cash  disbursements  will  find  their  way  into  local  trade  channels. 
The  construction  of  our  city  docks  will  not  only  furnish  needed 
local  employment,  but  will  appreciably  lower  our  living  costs 
and  soon  start  Clinton  on  its  road  to  back-country  distribution 
of  merchandise.  This  will  stimulate  the  location  here  of  dis- 
tributing houses  in  no  small  way.  Operation  of  the  du  Pont 
plant  in  the  near  future  is  a  certainty. 

The  North  Western  before  long  will  emerge  from  bankruptcy 
as  an  integral  pjirt  of  the  Union  Pacific  system,  which  now  vir- 
tually controls  its  operation.     When  the  Union  Pacific  does  get 


Into  action  as  a  real  Instead  of  a  paper  owner  of  the  North 
Western,  then  the  Chicago  shops  will  be  moved  back  to  Clinton. 

The  New  York  Central,  North  Western,  Union  Pacific,  and 
Illinois  Central  roads  are  all  controlled  by  one  and  the  same 
Interest,   and   they   will   soon   consolidate   Into   one   system. 

Clinton  then  will  become  a  great  division  and  shop  point  on 
the  world's  greatest  railroad— the  first  transcontinental  system  in 
the  United  States. 

SHADOW  OF   WAR 

A  big  Government  hold-over  elevator,  a  string  of  riverside 
packing  plants,  and  various  other  industrial  establishments  are 
bound  to  materialize.  They  belong  here.  When  all  or  a  goodly 
portion  of  these  activities  are  in  motion  then  things  will  hum 
in  Clinton  as  never  before.     They  are  in  the  offing  right  now. 

Because  of  war  complications  our  Government  is  already  mov- 
ing into  this  deep  interior  Its  supply  depots  and  munition  plants. 
A  vast  number  of  industrial  plants  now  concentrated  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  the  same  reasons  will  move  into  our  safety 
zone.    It  only  remains  for  us  to  get  our  fair  share  of  that  migration. 

Substantially  all  of  Clinton's  river  frontage  is  already  taken  up. 
Beaver  Island  is  a  safety  valve  for  future  industrial  expansion,  either 
Government  or  private  airport  use.  or  for  big-scale  steel  or  manu- 
facturing plants.  It  has  2.200  acres,  and  is  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  Arsenal  Island  Surrounded  as  it  is  by  navigable  waters,  it  con- 
stitutes a  remarkable  location  for  future  development. 

CLINTON'S    FtrrURE 

Clinton's  geographical  location,  together  with  Its  unexcelled  trans- 
portation facilities,  by  rail,  water,  and  highway,  gives  it  a  preferred 
opportunity.  Good  city  salesmanship  will  bring  Its  reward  in  a 
big  way. 

Clinton  can  soon  become  the  largest  city  on  the  upper  river 
between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis.  It  now  possesses  all  those  ad- 
vantages, geographical  and  otherwise,  which  it  takes  to  make  an 
industrial  hub.  and  a  great  market  town. 

It  will  require  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  realize  upon  such  an  objec- 
tive, but  I  have  faith  that  we  have  the  talent  to  put  It  over.  The 
Three  Musketeers  told  the  story  when  they  adopted  as  their  slogan 
"One  for  all  and  all  for  one."  In  other  words,  we  must  have 
unqualified  support  to  the  battle  cry  of  "Let's  put  Clinton  over." 

AN   EVEN   BREAK 

This  is  not  mere  crystal  gazing.  These  are  all  pla'n  deductions, 
mere  matters  of  cause  and  effect.  Do  we  accept  the  challenge? 
We  do,  and  I  am  sanguine  that  a  good  harvest  will  be  our  reward. 
And  it  will  all  be  due  to  the  9 -foot  channel  development. 

All  we  ask  out  here  is  an  even  break — an  opportunity  to  grow. 
We  claim  the  American  right  to  utilize  here  In  Iowa  our  unrivaled 
raw  materials,  by  transforming  them  into  useful  articles  of  com- 
merce. We  want  and  soon  will  produce  steel  from  our  northern 
iron  ore,  fiour  from  our  wheat,  sugar,  starch,  and  alcohol  from 
our  corn:  beef  and  pork  from  our  cattle  and  hogs — In  short,  we 
claim  the  right,  without  Eastern  interference,  to  enter  not  only 
our  domestic  but  overseas  markets  with  both  raw  and  finished 
products  from  this  incomparably  black-soil  region  of  Iowa  and 
other  valley  States,  as  well  as  with  the  products  of  our  mines. 
All  this  is  no  idle  declaration.  It  is  our  bill  of  rights  and  if  our 
brain  and  brawn  are  put  to  work  we  will,  before  long,  realize  upon 
these  aspirations.  The  completed  channel  on  the  Mississippi  pro- 
vides us  with  a  direct  tidewater  connection,  through  the  New 
Orleans  gateway. 

AN    AMERICAN    AXIS 

These  are  neither  Idle  boasts  nor  unfounded  prophecies.  They 
are  more  than  possibilities — they  are  probabilities — all  grounded 
upon  good  business  policy.  „ 

Nowadays  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Berlln-Rome-Toklo  axis. 
Tlie  United  States  is  keenly  Interested  in  all  that.  Because  It 
occupies  the  center  of  that  ring,  a  strengthened,  smoothly  running 
axis  is  formed  by  the  broad  Mississippi,  the  keel  of  our  ship  of 
state.  The  Mississippi  Basin  is  also  physically  the  core  of  America. 
It  holds  the  seeds — Nature's  requirements  for  the  future  vitality 
of  the  Nation.  This  valley  produces  a  great  surplus  of  foodstulTs — 
plenty  for  us  and  plenty  for  export.  Food  is  what  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan  lack.  The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  the  Savanna  Ord- 
nance Depot,  on  either  side  of  lock  13,  are  the  main  repositories  of 
our  war  materials. 

DEBT   OF  GRATTTUDE 

It  Is  a  trite  saying  that  no  army  can  fight  on  an  empty  stomach. 
When  war  does  come,  and  It  looks  imminent,  we  cannot  stay 
neutral.  We  will  be  traitors  to  humanity  If  we  fail  to  send  ample 
supplies  of  both  food  and  munitions  to  our  friends  and  deny  them 
to  our  enemies. 

Barges  will  transport  these  essentials  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
overseas  shipment.  The  Gulf  is  our  one  safe  ocean  front.  It  is 
the  forebay  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean 
are  Its  vigilant  outposts. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude  to  the  stanch  supporters 
of  our  waterway  In  and  out  of  Congress  that  have  made  these 
works  possible;  to  our  honored  President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who,  like  all  of  his  predecessors,  so  willingly  signed  our  various 
waterways  bills;  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  his  corps  of 
Army  engineers  and  their  assistants,  who  have  designed  and  buUt 
these  enduring  monuments. 

This  lock  and  Its  sister  locks  up  and  down  the  river  are  things 
of  beauty  as  well  as  usefulness. 
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CHRISTENS    LAKE   CLINTON 

But  unlike  Aphrodite,  the  Greek  gcddess  of  beauty,  who  sprang 
fuily  armed  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  such  beautiful  works  of  art 
ax  this  were  not  Just  wafted  here,  fully  fabricated,  upon  a  mythical 
xnaffic  carpet  and  dropped  Into  place.  Their  conception  has  grown 
step  by  step  from  crude  beginnings,  as  steel,  cement,  and  other 
Btructura!  materials  have  from  time  to  time  become  the  tools  of 
our  hydraulic  engineers. 

And  now  Mr  Chairman  and  cfflcers  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  I 
assume  the  privilege  as  the  godfather  of  this  Infant  enterprise  to 
christen  the  wide  expanse  of  water  impounded  behind  dam  13  as 

Lake  Clinton.  _,  „ 

May  the  commerce  that  moves  over  Its  broed  expanse  ever  con- 
tinue to  Increase  and  to  add  to  this  community  and  to  the  valley 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  a  full  measure  of  new  power  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  prosperity  that  has  long  been  deferred. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Treaties 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  23.  1939 


LFTTER  FROM  MILLARD  D    BROWTI.   PRESIDENT.   CONTINEN- 
TAL MILLS.  INC. 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull.  Secretary  of  Slate,  dated  June  3.  1939.  from  Millard  D. 
Brown,  president.  Continental  Mills.  Inc..  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
setting  forth  information  with  regard  to  reciprocal  trade 

treaties. 

I  am  making  this  request  because  Secretary  Hull's  letter 
to  the  Continental  Milli,  Inc..  was  placed  in  the  Record  and 
I  would  like  to  have  the  an^iwer  afforded  that  privilege  as 

well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONTTNTNTAL    MILLS.    INC.. 

Philadelphia,  June  3,  1939. 

Hon.   CoRDtLL  Hm.L. 

Srcretary  of  State.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secret.art:   Your  letter  of  Mny  15  was  received  and 

studied  with  real  Interest.     I  thank  you  for  such  a  clear  statement 

of  your  position.     There  Is  no  duubt  In  my  mind  as  to  the  honesty 

or  sincerity  of   your  desire   to  aid  the  economic  position  of  our 

people. 

Unfortunately,  however,  your  letter  shows  an  erroneous  concep- 
tion of  the  factors  affecting  foreign  trade,  and  a  fallacious  approach 
to  reciprocal  treaties.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  standards  of  living. 
In  addition  to  that.  I  talce  exception  to  the  accuracy  of  many  of 
the  statistics  quoted  by  you  and  your  interpretation  of  their 
meaning. 

No  inccn-slderable  degree  of  our  difference  of  opinion  arises  from 
the  fact  that  you  have  what  seems  to  us  an  entirely  wrong  ap- 
proach to  the  reciprocal  agreements  I  believe  that  all  foreign 
trade  and  tariff  pwUcies  should  be  based  on  what  we  need  to 
acquire,  rather  than  what  we  wish  to  sell.  Under  such  a  basis,  we 
would  approach  the  subject  of  what  is  desirable  and  necessary  to 
Import  as  the  first  and  important  consideration.  Our  second  con- 
Kideration.  then,  is  how  can  we  obtain  these  Imports  through  agree- 
ments and  gain  exports  by  supplying  other  countries  with  the 
things  they  need  and  desire?  This  method  of  approach  Is  just  the 
opfXMlte  of  your  procedure,  and  would  not  be  a  detriment  to  otir 
domestic  eccnomv. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Inc..  shows 
a  far  clearer  grasp  of  the  situation.  "  Speaking  at  the  World's  Pair 
on  Mav  25.  he  said :  •"Expansion  of  our  exports  must  wait  upon  and 
can  orily  be  a  byproduct  of  a  great  Increase  In  production  of  goods 
and  services  for  domestic  purposes."  We  believe  that  Mr  Howard 
Is  right  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  you  have  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

I  have  been  quite  Interested  In  your  remarks  on  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Act.  It  would  seem  that  you  are  indicating  that  the  de- 
prcaslcn  starting  In  1929  was  caused  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  It 
Is  easy  to  assign  the  cause  of  the  depression  following  1929  to  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Act.  To  do  so.  however,  is  to  admit  to  a  very 
sketchy  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  world  trade  and  of  histori- 
cal fact  Means  of  financing  international  trade  broke  down  before 
what  you  call  "trade  twuriers"  were  raised  In  1929  and  subsequently. 
The  erection  of  these  so-called  trade  barriers  was  in  great  measure 


a  defense  against  the  loss  of  gold-which  was  then  still  a  medium 
of  exchange.  v;hen  many  factors  contribute  to  a  result.  It  Is 
difficult  to  assign  proper  values  to  each,  but  certainly  there  Is  no 
?i?tmcatlon  for  yoL  reference  to  "a  general  tariff  PO^^y  (mea^nmg 
the  Hawley-Smoot  Act)  which  destroyed  a  large  pa.^o  omjoveien 
trade.-  You  must  know  that  it  was  Inevitable  that  that  trade 
would  decline  drastically  and  It  would  have  done  so  L  no  changes 
Whatever  had  been  made  In  the  tariff  rates  In  1930. 

It  is  possible  to  suggest  numerous  causes  for  that  decline  which 
are  not  even  remotely  connected  with  the  tariff.  In  any  event  it 
13  hardly  consistent  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  depression  of  the 
1930's  on  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  and  thereby  seek  to  justify  reduc 
tions  in  the  tariff  rates  which  In  three-fourths  of  the  cases  go 
below  the  rates  In  effect  before  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  was  enacted 
It  is  our  opinion  (and  we  admit  that  it  Is  difficult  to  urge  its 
soundness  as  It  is  to  prove  Its  error)  that  the  experience  of  the 
19'20-s  and  1930s  Indicates  that  foreign  trade  Is  the  result  lather 
than  the  cause  of  satisfactory  business  in  this  country. 

Your  treaties  with  France  and  Belgium  have  had  some  very 
'erious  results  to  several  Industries  In  the  United  States.  The 
treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom,  however.  Is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant one.  because  such  a  great  quantity  of  our . foreign  trade 
Is  with  England  and  her  possessions.  You  indicate  its  importance 
when  you  make  the  statement  that  you  have  obtained  specltlc 
concessions  on  American  exports  to  them  which  amounted  in  vol- 
ume to  »875,000,000  In   1936. 

We  were  amazed  that  you  would  permit  a  statement  of  that 
kind  to  go  out  over  your  signature.  ApparenUy  you  made  a  cler- 
ical error  since  your  press  release  of  November  17.  1938.  gave  the 
fic:ure  of  $675,000,000  rather  than  $875,000,000.  Even  the  figure  of 
$675  GOO  000  was  by  no  means  what  you  said  it  was.  That  figure 
docs  not  represent  the  amount  of  our  exports  of  so-called  conces- 
sion items,  as  you  claim,  but  it  represents  our  exports  of  such 
items  plus  our  imports  of  Items  with  which  the  treaty  concerned 
itself  Taking  out  the  Import  figure,  the  total  is  reduced  in  round 
numbers  to  $326,000,000.  Even  this  figure  does  not  give  the  real 
picture,  since  there  is  Included  approximately  $268,000,000  of  items 
on  which  no  concessions  were  granted,  but  on  which  the  United 
Kingdom  agreed  to  make  no  further  increases.  This  reduces  the 
fiEjure  to  around  $54  000.000.  Thus,  the  statement  should  have 
been  "We  obtained  specific  concessions  on  American  products,  ex- 
ports' of  which  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Newfoundland,  and  British 
colonies  in  1936  amoimted  to  $54.000.000"— not  $875,000,000  as  you 
claim  in  your  letter.  That  you  should  make  such  an  assertion 
and  then  accuse  us  of  making  '"misleading  claims  and  inferences" 
seems  extraordinary. 

Also,  as  an  argument  for  your  reciprocal  treaties,  you  quote  an 
increase  in  1937-38  of  61  percent  in  exports  to  trade-ag'eement 
countries,  and  a  37-pcrcent  increase  In  experts  to  ncnagreement 
countries.  We  cannot  check  the.se  figures.  I  think  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  and  believe  some  of  these  figures  refer  to  imports 
rather  than  exports.  In  the  first  place,  comparison  of  the  In- 
creases for  the  IndlvldTial  countries  comprising  the  nn;reement  and 
nonagreement  groups  shows  that  the  Increases  in  exports  to  many 
nonapreement  countries  exceed  or  equal  those  of  the  agreement 
countries.  But  there  is  a  more  fundamental  defect  in  the  figures. 
They  Include  all  exports  to  agreempnt  countries  which.  In  largo 
mea.^ure.  are  made  up  of  Items  receiving  no  more  favorable  tariff 
treatment  after  than  before  the  agreements.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  Sweden,  the  American  Tariff  League  has  determined  that) 
of  a  total  Increase  In  exports  from  1935  to  1937  amounUng  to 
$26,000,000  or  69  percent,  commodities  granted  reduction  In  duty 
accounted  for  less  than  $400,000,  representing  an  increase  of  only 
22  percent. 

The  second  respect  In  which  your  flpnires  give  a  distorted  picture- 
is  m  their  inclusion  of  the  exports  of  war  materials  to  trade- 
agreement  countries.  You  certainly  cannot  claim  that  the  trade- 
agreements  program,  which  you  maintain  is  a  powerful  factor  In 
promoting  worid  peace.  Is  to  be  credited  with  Increasing  our 
export  of  Instruments  of  war.  Yet,  in  effect,  that  is  exactly  the 
claim  which  your  use  of  figures  does  make.  It  has,  we  believe, 
been  established  that  except  for  certain  shipments  to  Japan,  most 
of  our  export  of  war  materials  has  been  to  trade-agreement 
countries. 

A  third  correction  of  the  figures  has  to  be  made  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  volume  of  exports  listed  aa 
going  to  trade-agreement  countries  did  not.  In  fact,  go  there  at 
all.  As  Illustrative  of  this  may  be  mentioned  large  quantities  of 
equipment  for  which  licenses  for  export  to  Spain  could  not  be 
secured,  and  which,  therefore,  were  shipped  to  France  and  Included 
In  the  figures  of  exports  to  that  country.  We  cannot  believe  that 
these  facts  are  unknown  to  the  State  Department, 

Referring  again  to  the  treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  compare  the  concessions  given  by  the  United 
Kingdom  to  us.  and  the  concessions  which  we  In  turn  gave  them: 


Riit<s  rt^nred 

Kii'^  bounl 

KflU-s  Ixmad  free 

Kales  Empire  preference. 


I'nited 

Kuvil'jm 

gavt;  us 


156 

127 

25 

4 


We  (tave 

United 
King!  lorn 


to 

0 
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Equally  Interesting  Is  a  comparison  of  reductions  of  duties  given 
bv  each: 


United  Kini'dom  reduced  to  us 


6  rati'.s... 
t<  rail's... 
f.  rates... 
1.')  rntes- 
{.'H  nite.s. 
"rates.. 
Orates.. 
15  raies- 


Total  (15C  rates) - 


Percent 


100 

M 

40-49 

30-39 

10-19 
(') 
(») 


We  pave 

T'nited 

Kingdom 


Rait» 


0 
121 
6S 
92 
74 
45 
10 
34 


444 


''  Indeterminate. 


'  lUlow  10  perctnt. 

This  comparison  needs  no  further  comment. 
You  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  wool  textile  industry 
Is  better  now  than  in  1938.  We  all  admit  that.  Business  in  all 
lines  is  generally  better  than  it  was  last  year.  However,  reciprocal 
treaties  are  no  more  responsible  for  that  than  they  are  for  the 
weather.  Domestic  business  is  never  static.  It  rises  and  falls 
from  time  to  time  I  have  watched  this  happen  over  40  years, 
and  It  Is  generally  the  wool  textile  Industry  that  feels  the  upturn 
first,  and  It  also  generally  feels  the  recession  first 

How  long  we  can  continue  at  our  present  level  of  operations 
Is  problematical.  The  percentage  of  rise  In  Imports  Is  very  signifi- 
cant, and  indicates  much  greater  voltune  of  low-priced  competition 
as  the  months  go  by.  .      ,     ,  „ 

This  rising  tide  of  imports  of  wcol  textiles  closely  follows  the 
history  of  the  increase  of  imports  of  laces  following  the  reciprocal 
treaty  with  France.  Tlie  lace  Industry  has  made  protest  after 
protest  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  without 
result.  Their  mills  are  practically  at  a  standstill:  their  employees 
are  on  the  street.  Are  the  165.000  employees  of  the  wool  textUe 
Industry  going  to  suffer  the  same  way? 

The  great  volume  of  imports  which  affects  our  wool  textile 
mills  comes  in  under  paragraphs  1107.  1108.  and  1109  of  the 
Tariff  Act  In  these  paragraphs  you  have  reduced  10  rates  of 
duty,  varying  from  11  percent  to  over  40  percent.  Nine  of  these 
rates  have  been  reduced  below  the  rates  contained  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922. 

When  one  realizes  that  in  England  textile  operatives,  on  48  hours 
per  week,  work  for  less  than  half  of  the  pay  American  workers  get 
for  a  40-hour  week,  the  outlook  seems  very  gloomy  for  our  Ameri- 
can workers. 

At  the  same  time  our  Imports  from  England  and  France  are 
mounting;  the  English  manufacturers  are  complaining  of  all-wool 
fabrics  from  Italy  being  sold  in  England  at  much  less  than  they  can 
make  them.  Under  your  favored-nation  treatment  our  concessions 
In  duties  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  also  extended  to  Italy  and  all 
other  nations  excepting  Germany.  Italian  wages  are  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  ours.  How  long  can  we  expect  to  be  free  from  Italian 
competition?  Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  Italy  exported  quanti- 
ties of  woolen  goods  to  the  United  States.  Under  the  1930  Tariff 
Act  these  imports  stopped.  You  have  In  most  Instances  now  cut 
the  present  protection  to  American  workers  below  the  1922  levels. 
Japan  also  gets  the  snme  concessions  as  the  United  Kingdom. 
Japanese  wages  are  less  than  one-tenth  those  in  the  United  States. 
Before  her  involvement  In  China.  Japan  was  selling  worsted  yarns 
and  certain  fin3  worsted  cloths  in  the  United  States,  under  the  1930 
tariff  rates,  at  10  to  20  percent  less  than  the  cost  In  the  United 
States.  Now,  when  many  of  our  duties  are  below  those  of  the 
1922  act.  what  are  we  going  to  face  when  Japan  again  enters  the 
export  market?  Can  our  workers  exist  on  the  wages  we  can  pay  to 
meet  such  competition? 

Les3  than  one-fifteenth  of  our  total  production  goes  Into  foreign 
trade.  Ninelv-three  percent  of  our  Income  Is  produced  by  sales  to 
cur  own  people.  Our  consumers'  market  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  the  envy  of  every  other  nation.  Each  one  of  these  nations 
wants  to  get  in  here  on  favorable  terms,  to  take  a  piece  of  that 
market  away  from  our  farms  and  our  factories.  Are  we.  as  in  the 
old  fable  of  the  dog  and  the  bone,  going  to  continue  our  endeavor 
to  grab  foreign  markets,  only  to  find  that  we  have  lost  them,  and 
ruined  our  home  market  as  well? 

In  1933  we  had  11.000.000  unemployed:  In  1939  we  have  ten  and 
a  half  million  unemployed.  In  1933  cur  National  Government  cost 
us  $3,000,000,000:  in  1939  cur  National  Government  expenses  have 
risen  to  $9,000,000,000.  Our  national  debt,  in  the  meantime,  has 
risen  from  twenty  billion  to  forty  billions  dollars.  The  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  does  not  appear  to  have  made  the  con- 
tribution to  recovery  .'■o  confidently  predicted  for  it  when  its 
passage  was  urged  on  the  Congress. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  v.e  failed  to  consult  you  before  our 
statements  were  published.  Our  Industry  did  consult  you  before 
hearings  on  the  negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom  were  insti- 
tuted and  requested  that  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  which  we 
use  be  considered  before  or  simultaneously  with  consideration  of 
the  duty  on  goods  made  therefrom.  The  request  was  ignored. 
Those  of  us  who  have  attended  various  hearings  have  not  been 
able  to  escape  the  Impression  that  they  were  largely  perfunctory 
and  matters  of  form— an  impression  which  has  been  strengthened 
by  reports  from  countries  with  which  you  have  been  negotiating. 


I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  discuss  these  matters  with  you 
and  would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  you  feel  that  there  is  any  possibility 
of  a  revision  of  the  treaty  in  the  event  we  can  convince  you  that 
our  Industry  stands  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  these  new  rates. 
In  view  of  your  admission  that  you  desire  and  expect  larger  Im- 
ports of  woolens,  we  are  not  sure  we  have  any  common  meeting 
ground.  If  your  program  could  have  a  beneficent  effect  upon  all 
domestic  Industry,  so  that  all  workers  buy  more  woolens  (which 
we  sincerely  doubt),  why  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  their 
new  purchases  would  be  of  foreign  woolens  rather  than  domestic 
ones,  now  that  the  rates  have  been  lowered? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Millard  D.  Brown. 


Let's  Think 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23.  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   THORWALD    SIEGFRIED 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to  Include  the  following 
challenging  article  by  Mr.  Thorwald  Siegfried,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.: 

Urr'S  THINK 

(By  Thorwald  Siegfried) 
Most  people  can  keep  their  attention  on  one  subject  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.     They  often  fail  to  do  that.     That  is  why  so 
much  foolishness  passes  for  wisdom. 

Mr.  Smith  uses  a  dollar's  worth  of  labor  and  material  in  making 
a  pair  of  shoes.  With  another  dollar's  worth  of  work  and  lumber 
Mr.  Cox  makes  a  chair.  They  are  neighbors.  They  swap  shoes  for 
chairs,  and  later  do  the  same  with  other  neighbors  for  cloth,  food, 
iron,  and  other  goods  and  work.  Such  barter  can  be  used  only  In  a 
limited  way. 

When  Smith  and  Cox  are  not  neighbors,  indeed  do  not  know  one 
another,  they  must  use  money  for  the  exchange.  How  much  money 
is  needed  to  enable  Smith  to  buy  the  chair  made  by  Cox.  and  Cox 
to  buy  Smith's  shoes?  Well,  prior  to  1909  bankers  thought  it  was 
a  good  idea  for  producers  to  have  some  money  of  their  own  tied  up 
In  their  deals,  and  so  they  never  advanced  credit  for  the  full 
amount  of  their  costs.  For  the  sake  of  the  Illustration  we  may 
assume  that  they  advanced  50  percent.  Then  Smith  would  have 
50  cents  and  Cox  would  have  50  cents.  Neither  could  bid  $1  for 
the  others  goods.  Prices  would  fall  and  fewer  goods  would  be 
made  because  producers  could  not  get  back  their  costs  from  the 
market.  The  market  can  deUver  only  those  dollars  that  are  paid 
into  It. 

The  poverty,  unemployment,  debt,  foreclostires,  and  misery  of 
such  panics  as  that  of  1893  arose  from  the  lack  of  sufficient  cash  or 
credit,  like  that  just  described.  Klondike  gold  relieved  It  somewhat 
after  1897. 

These  days  If  Smith  and  Cox  were  good  talkers  they  might  both 
persuade  their  bankers  that  their  products  would  sell  for  $2  each, 
although  costing  but  $1  each.  The  banker  might  say  to  each  of 
them:  "If  you  will  get  me  a  trade  acceptance  or  installment  contract 
signed  by  the  other  man.  we  will  accept  it  for  'deposit'  as  $2  so  you 
can  check  on  it."  Except  for  a  little  Interest  to  the  bank.  Smith 
could  pay  $2  for  the  chair  and  Cox  $2  for  the  shoes.  Prices  would 
have  doubled,  but  that  would  follow  into  a  completed  exchange 
only  while  all  the  money  was  is.sued  to  the  producers  and  spent  by 
them  for  goods. 

It  is  generally  not  the  worker,  not  the  manufacturer  If  he  la  a 
small  one,  not  the  corner  grocery  keeper,  who  has  the  line  of  talk 
that  gets  the  excess  credit  Issued  to  him.  Green  paper  for  stocks 
and  bonds,  even  Government  bonds,  national  advertising  programs, 
long-time  contracts  for  rents  and  insurance  and  royalties — these 
take  the  place  of  the  simple  case  Involving  Smith  and  Cox.  They 
all  represent  the  amount  above  the  costs  of  production  for  which 
people  think  goods  can  be  sold.  The  people  who  do  that  sort  of 
thinking  are,  first,  the  prom.oters;  second,  the  bankers  who  say 
"yes."  When  they  say  "yes."  monetizing  something  more  than 
costs,  they  do  not  say  it  to  Smith  or  Cox.  They  still  get  their  $1 
each  for  their  costs  and  somebody  else  gets  the  extra  $2.  Let  us 
call  him  Mr.  Peters. 

Peters  has  $2  and  wants  a  chair.  He  did  not  have  to  work  for 
the  $2.  but  got  It  with  talk,  hopes,  blue  sky.  and  arithmetic  of  the 
sort  In  which  1  plus  1  makes  4.  As  between  Peters  and  Smith 
bidding  for  Cox's  chair.  Smith  can  oiUy  bid  $1.  urUess  he  bids  $2 
and  pays  $1  out  of  the  futiu-e. 

Peters,  however,  can  say,  "I'll  take  it  for  $2,  and  here's  your 
money."  So  prices  double  as  they  did  when  Smith  and  Cox  each 
had  $2  instead  of  $1;  but  Smith  cannot  buy  chairs  at  $2  when  he 
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only  has  «1.  and  Cox  cannot  buy  shoes  at  $2  when  he  has  cnly  tl 
Peters  ts  one.  where  Smith  and  Cox  are  two.  so  Peters  will  be  filled 
up  with  ch«irs  and  shoes  and  such  things  long  before  Smith  and 
Cox  would  b»\  even  if  they  had  the  money  to  buy.  The  sale  of 
their  product  to  Peters  will  cease,  because  be  will  not  spend  his 
money  for  gtxxls  he  does  not  need.  They  cannot  buy  from  one 
another,  because  the  excess  credit  went  to  Peters.  The  issue  of  free 
money  to  a  nonproducer  for  nonproductlon  has  blocked  exchange. 
Exchange  can  take  place  only  where  values,  utility,  human  de- 
sires meet  In  a  condition  of  free  equality.  The  factor  that  decides 
the  matter  of  equality  Is  whether  all  money  or  credit  was  Issued 
to  all  pt  rsons  on  identical  cohdltlons. 

The  poverty,  unemployment,  debt,  foreclosures,  and  misery  of 
the  pr.nics  of  1929.  1937,  and  the  predicted  panic  of  1940  spring 
from  excess  cash  and  credit.  Issued  for  expected  profits,  most  of 
which  were  lmpos.slble  of  realization  at  any  time  The  economic 
house  is  too  drafty  for  habitation,  whether  the  wind  blows  in  at 
the  front  dcor  or  at  the  back.  Both  must  be  closed.  The  misery 
of  1893  was  more  tolerable  than  that  of  1939,  because  people  did 
not  know  deflnJtely,  as  we  do  now.  that  the  Issue  of  money  and 
credit  for  something,  or  for  nothing,  decides  whether  we  eat  or 
starve.  In  then-  ignorance,  banks  have  gone  back  further  than 
1893:  where  we  supposed  that  they  financed  50  percent  of  pro- 
duction costs  for  Smith  and  Cox,  they  now  do  almost  no  financing 
of  Industry.  Only  promoters  like  Peters,  some  of  them  with  manu- 
facturing as  a  Bide  line,  get  recognition  at  the  banks;  and  bond- 
holders, of  course 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passetl  In  1913  it  was  en- 
titled "An  net  •  •  •  to  afford  means  of  redlsccuntlng  com- 
mercial paper  •  •  •"  Banks  have  htUe  or  no  commercial 
paf)er;  almost  none  Is  discounted  or  redlscounted.  That  Is  why 
Smith  and  Cox  cannot  sell  their  products  and  are  idle,  aiid  why 
they  Will  remain  so  until  the  costs  of  production  and  distribution 
•re  again  ttimed  Into  check  money,  dollar  for  dollar,  and  no 
more.  One  dollar  too  little  hurts  somebody  a  dollars  worth;  one 
dollar  too  much  hurts  everybody  many  dollars'  worth. 

While  we  have  been  thinking  of  these  simple  things,  other 
Ideas  have  tried  to  thrust  themselves  upon  us,  to  divert  atten- 
tion. E.ich  of  them  must  be  held  In  abeyance  until  the  subject 
Ir  hand  is  clanfled  and  understood.  After  that,  each  of  these 
others  mtist  be  given  the  same  rigorous  treatment,  one  at  a  time. 


Providence    Naval     Ofllcer    Perhaps    Anticipated 

Bell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  RISK 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  23,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HERBERT  E    SLAYTON 


Mr.  RISK.  Mr.  Spoakcr,  under  leave  irrantcd  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  include  an  article  written  by 
Herbert  E.  Slayton  and  appearing  in  the  Providence  Journal 
on  Sunday,  last,  telling  the  story  of  the  late  Hugh  P.  Finn, 
lieutenant.  United  States  Navy,  who  died  March  11.  1930.  It 
portrays  a  life  of  honorable  service  in  the  Navy  and  a  noble 
attempt  during  his  last  few  years,  despite  his  teiTible  suffer- 
ing, to  make  one  last  contribution  to  his  comrades  in  service. 

(Prom  the  Providence  Journal  of  June  18,   19391 
PiovraofCE  Naval  OmcES  Pxrhaps  Anticipattd  Bell — Device  That 
Rescued  Seamen  Prom  the  "Squalus  '  Has  Close  SiMrLARmr  to 
Apparatus   E?nvis:oned   bt   LiETrrEN.\NT  Finn   Soon   After   "S-4" 
Traoedt 

(By  Herbert  E.  Slayton) 

Comparing  the  rescue  of  33  seamen  from  the  sunken  American 
submarine  Sqvalus  with  the  rescue  of  but  4  men  from  the  British 
submarine  Thetis.  130.000.000  Americans  assuage  their  grief  for 
those  who  perished  with  the  thought  that  the  American  Navy,  put 
to  the  test  in  such  a  way.  has  again  demonstrated  its  leadership. 

To  Mrs.  Hugh  F.  Finn,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  native  of  Rhode  Island, 
comes  added  gratification,  however.  In  the  belief  that  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Lt.  Hiigh  F.  Finn,  United  States  Naw.  formerly  of 
,  Providence,  perhaps  was  In  a  measure  responsible  for  the  saving  of 
the  33  Americans,  his  former  companions  In  service,  through  plans 
he  devised  and  charted  while  he  was  mortally  111.  In  the  flies  of 
the  Washington  Patent  Office  are  documents  that  may  prove  her 
belief  to  be  well  founded. 

The  33  men  were  rescued  from  the  Sqvalus  with  a  diving  bell,  or 
•'escape  chamber. '  On  May  2,  1928.  Lieutenant  Finn  applied  for  a 
patent  on  an  apimratus  similar  in  appearance  and  operation  to 
that  chamber,  after  offering  It  to  the  Navy.  A  certificate  of  patent 
was  granted  in  1931,  after  Lieutenant  Finn's  death,  to  Mrs.  Finn 


as  administratrix  of  his  estate.     A  renewal,  good  for  17  years,  waa 
granted  the  following  year. 

"But  it  is  not  of  the  patent  I  am  thinking."  said  Mrs.  Finn  while 

In  Providence  the  other  dav.     'It  Is  to  gain  proper  recognition  of 

the  last  service  my  husband  performed  for  the  Navy,  in  which  he 

saw  long  service   and   rose   from  the  enlisted   ranks  to  become   a 

ccmmissioned  ofBcer.    Perhaps  I'd  better  tell  the  whole  story. 

mechanical  inclinations 

"My  husband  enlisted  in  the  Navy  In  1909.  from  Pennsylvania. 

hl8  home  State      Others  say  he  was  a   'mechanical   genius."   and 

this  his  superiors  in  the  service  soon  recognized.    He  was  assigned 

to  the  machinists'  department,  and  there  won  rapid  promotions. 

"He  became  known  a.s  an  expert  on  turbine  engines.     When  the 

turbines  on  the  battleship  North  Dakota  'froze'  and  could  not  be 

started,  civilian  experts  were  called,  at  costs  of  $100  per  day  each 

and  expenses     After  they  had  given  up.  Mr.  Finn  and  two  enlisted 

helpers  repaired  the  entrlnes  and  rot  them  going  a<:aln. 

"He  was  detailed  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  In  Pittsburgh  as  an 
Instrtictor  In  turbine  work  and  taught  officers  far  superior  to  him 
In  rank.  He  also  was  sent  to  the  General  Hectrlc  plant  In  Sche- 
nectady for  special  work.  He  saw  service  In  the  Far  East.  Includ- 
ing the  Philippine  Iiisurrection.  In  Samoa,  and  In  other  places.  In 
the  World  War  he  was  assigned  to  transport  service,  as  a  lieu- 
tenant. 

"Afflicted  with  cancer  In  1917.  Lieutenant  Finn  spent  8  years  In 
hospitals  before  he  finally  came  back  home  to  die.  During  all  this 
time  I  had  worked  to  support  myself  and  to  aid  him.  Each  night 
when  I  returned  home  I  brought  him  the  day  s  local  newspapers. 

"One  night  in  1927  I  brought  him  a  paper  announcing  the  sinking 
of  the  submarine  S-4  off  Provlncetown.  The  otory  sent  him  into  a 
high  state  of  excitement.  'Maybe  I  know  some  of  those  poor  fel- 
lows,' said  he.  "WhPt  If  I  or  mry  brothers  (he  had  two  brothers  In 
service)  had  been  aboard  her?  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of 
saving  men  trapped  like  that." 

HIS  last  contribution 
"It  was  all  he  talked  about  for  the  next  2  or  3  days,  and  he  wanted 
all  the  papers  he  could  get  to  read  what  was  being  done  to  raise 
the  sunken  sub.  One  day  he  asked  me  to  bring  him  a  pencil  and 
some  large  sheets  of  paper.  'I've  got  an  Idea.'  said  he.  'I  want  to 
see  how  It  works  out.' 

"Two  or  three  days  later  he  showed  me  drawings  of  his  proposed 
'diving  bell'  and  tried  to  explain  to  me  how  it  would  work.  I 
couldn't  understand  It.  but  others  whom  I  called  In  said  It  seemed 
to  be  a  very  feasible  proposition.  'I'll  offer  It  to  the  Navy.'  said 
Lieutenant  Finn,  'as  perhaps  my  last  contnuutlon  to  the  service. 
I  know  It  will  work.' 

"The  Navy  Department  kept  the  drawings  and  explanations  a 
long  time,  but  finally  sent  them  back  with  a  letter  of  thanks  and 
the  statement  that  it  did  not  see  fit  to  use  them.  Lieutenant  Finn 
then  filed  an  application  for  a  patent.  While  action  on  this  was 
pending,  he  died  March  11,  1930.  The  original  patent  was  granted 
May  5,  1931." 

The  Patent  Office  certificate  describes  the  Invention  as  a  "sub- 
mergible  apparatus."  It  states  that  it  Is  designed  "for  use  in 
rescue  work;  for  example,  for  rescuing  the  members  of  a  crew  of  a 
sunken  or  disabled  and  submerged  vessel,  such  for  example  as  a 
submarine,  and  Including  means  for  coupling  the  apparatus  to  the 
vessel,  and  to  place  the  room  or  compartment  of  said  apparatus  in 
communication  with  one  or  more  roonis  or  compartments  of  the 
submerged  vessel,  to  enable  the  crew  of  the  vessel  to  pass  from  the 
submerged  vessel  into  said  apparatus  for  transmission  to  the  stu'- 
face  of  the  bo<ly  of  water  or  to  the  salvaging  ship  or  vessel." 

The  application  and  certificate  also  describe  how  the  escape 
chamber  was  to  be  clamped  to  the  surface  of  a  sunken  submarine 
and  how  water  taken  Into  the  chamber,  to  cause  It  to  sink,  was  to 
be  blown  out  with  compressed  air,  through  valves  to  be  controlled 
by  those  operating  the  device.  In  contour,  the  device  pictured  by 
Lieutenant  Finn  in  his  application  for  patent  also  closely  resembles 
photographs  of  the  escape  chamber  tised  In  the  rescues  from  the 
Squalus. 

Mrs.  Finn  says,  "If  you  had  seen  him  wearing  out  his  falling 
strength  by  working  on  his  plans,  and  had  heard  him  repeatedly 
affirm  that  his  plan  would  work  and  that  any  other  such  device 
must  follow  the  same  principle,  you  cotiid  understand  my  present 
feelings  and  desire  to  have  him  get  due  recognition." 

Mrs.  Finn  was  born  in  Rhode  Island.  Her  brother.  Sidney  G. 
Stamp,  Jr..  has  long  been  a  resident  of  Riverside,  and  she  has  other 
relatives  here.  In  1918  she  and  Lieutenant  Finn,  then  In  active 
service,  had  a  home  in  Providence.  They  also  lived  in  Newport  for 
a  time. 


Bill   to   Hereafter   Prevent   Branch   Banks   Being 

Established 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1939 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  Monday  I  expect  to  Introduoa' 
a  bill  to  restrict  the  establishment  of  branch  baxiks  or  ot^^r** 
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by  financial  institutions  chartered  or  insured  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  This  bill  defines  "financial  institu- 
tions" as  follows: 

The  term  "financial  Institution"  shall  include  national  banks, 
Btate  banks,  savings  banks,  trust  companies.  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations,  savings  and  loan  associations,  building  and  loan 
associations,  homestead  associations,  cooperative  banks.  Federal 
credit  unions,  or  any  institution  doing  a  banking,  savings,  trusL. 
savings  and  loan,  or  building  and  loan  business. 

The  term  "branch  office"  is  defined  as  follows: 

The  term  "branch  office"  shall  Include  any  additional  office, 
branch  bank,  branch  agency,  branch  place  of  business,  or  any  place 
for  the  making  of  loans,  or  any  place  for  the  paying  in  or  taking  out 
of  money. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides — 

No  financial  institution  chartered  by  or  pursuant  to  any  law  en- 
acted by  Congress  and  no  financial  institution  whose  shares,  Re- 
counts, investments,  or  deposits  are  Insured  to  any  extent  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof  sliall  here- 
after establish  any  branch  office:  Provided,  however.  That  any  State 
financial  Institution  converting  into  a  Federal  financial  institution 
may  continue  to  operate  any  branch  office  maintained  by  It  prior 
to  conversion:  Provided  further.  That  where  a  financial  Institu- 
tion, existing  at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  which  is  law- 
fully maintaining  any  branch  office  or  branch  offices  existing  at  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  reorganize  or  be  reorganized, 
whether  by  Incorporation  of  a  new  financial  Institution  or  other- 
wise, or  shall  merge  or  consolidate  with  another  financial  Institu- 
tion or  financial  Institutions,  the  reorganized,  merged,  or  consoli- 
dated financial  institution  may  continue  to  maintain  and  operate 
Buch  branches. 

The  remaining  section  provides  a  penalty  for  a  violation 
of  the  act. 

Before  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  was 
established  there  was  no  effective  way  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  branch  banking  by  State  banks.  Now, 
however,  practically  all  State  banks  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  to  that  extent 
are  subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction.  Before  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  was  established,  representatives 
of  the  national  banks  insisted  that  they  should  have  a  right 
to  establish  branch  banks  in  States  where  State  laws  per- 
mitted State  banks  to  have  branch  banks.  The  argument  was 
a  persuasive  one.  because  at  that  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  restrain  the  State  banks,  and  the  only  way 
to  eliminate  this  seemingly  unequal  situation  between  the 
two  banking  set-ups — State  and  Federal — was  to  allow  the 
national  banks  to  establish  such  branches  in  the  same  way 
and  manner  that  State  laws  permitted  State  banks  to  estab- 
lish them. 

Since  we  now  have  an  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  branch  banks,  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  should 
freeze  them  where  they  are  and  not  permit  any  more  to  be 
established.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish that  end. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  encourage  local  ownership 
of  banking  in.stitutions.  In  other  words,  the  local  bank 
should  be  owned  and  conducted  by  local  people.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  many  sound  loans  are  refused  by 
representatives  of  an  absentee-owned  bank,  since  the  direc- 
tors in  the  distant  city  cannot  view  the  situation  as  the  man 
on  the  ground  sees  it. 


They  Would  Fix  the  Medical  Profession 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23.  1939 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  BOOK  ENTITLED  "MEDICAL  MUSSOLINI' 


known,  but  the  public  has  something  else  to  learn  when  they 
hear  of  the  plans  of  the  yearling  professors  and  screw  deal- 
ers to  socialize  some  of  our  best-established  professions. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  put  in  the  Record  extracts 
from  an  amazing  book  called  Medical  Mussolini,  which  has 
just  come  to  my  attention.  It  seems  to  put  the  finger  on  just 
what  is  wrong  with  the  healing  sciences,  not  the  least  item  of 
which  is  Federal  interference  and  a  recent  attempt  to  socialize 
the  medical  profession. 

I  quote  from  pages  115  and  116: 

The  Nation  is  now  suCTerlng  an  experiment  In  planned  economy 
for  agriculture.  Labor  Is  being  regimented  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  A  $1,000,000  study  of  monopoly  Is  under  way,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  "cracked  down"  on  organized  medi- 
cine and  Insurance  companies.  Whether  the  professions  are  to  be 
socialized  and  the  industries  regimented  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

We  do  know  positively  that  the  yearling  professors  in  Washington 
have  set  up,  in  their  own  minds  at  least,  the  machinery  to  regu- 
late and  proscribe  everything  in  America.  About  all  they  want 
Congress  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  bureau  of  appropriations  and  » 
cornmlssarriat  for  taxation.  They  will  complete  the  Job.  The 
possibility  of  Congress  failing  to  lay  sufficient  taxes  to  bankrupt 
the  Nation  Into  submission  doesn't  bother  them  In  the  least. 
Ways  and  means  are  something  they  can't  be  worried  about,  espe- 
cially when  they  might,  disturb  the  greatest  dream  since  Alice  In 
Wonderland  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

In  Italy  Benito  Mussolini's  flair  for  showmanship  created  the 
"black  shirts."  Later  in  Germany  Adolf  Hitler  aped  the  duce 
and  dressed  his  regiments  in  brown  shirts.  A  couple  of  would-be 
American  Hitlers  have  tried  to  build  up  mushroom  organizations 
of  silver  shirts  and  khaki  shirts,  but  dictatorial  methods  do  not  go 
in  the  United  States. 

Now  the  new  dealers — sometimes  called  "screw  dealers'  by  the 
Irreverent  and  "parlor  pinks"  by  the  more  conservative — hope  to 
regiment  red-blooded  Americans  in  pink — just  pale  vestee  pink — a 
pastel  shade.     What  about  it? 


Address  of  the  Postmaster  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23,  1939 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  effort  of  the  present 
administration  to  regiment  labor  and  agriculture  is  well 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  MAY  19,  1939 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley  at  a  luncheon  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  on  May 
19,  1939: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  at  this  lunch- 
eon because  It  gives  me  the  dual  pleasure  of  meeting  new  acquaint- 
ances and  greeting  old  friends.  Meeting  people  is  a  favorite  diver- 
sion of  mine,  and  nowhere  do  I  find  it  more  enjoyable  than  I  do 
in  this  empire  State  of  the  great  far  West.  In  fact,  having  sampled 
your  hospitality  on  prior  occasions.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  product  which  can  rival  California  climate  is  Cali- 
fornia courtesy. 

This  meeting  has  another  distinctive  quality  about  it  that  gives 
it  a  unique  appeal.  My  fellow  guests.  I  am  told,  are  not  all  of  one 
political  persuasion,  but  constitute  a  happy  blending  of  business, 
professional,  civic,  and  political  interests.  In  ether  words,  this  is  a 
field  that  requires  diversified  cultivation  rather  than  a  generous 
application  of  undiluted  party  doctrine.  In  these  brief  remarks  I 
shall  try  to  bear  that  fact  in  mind. 

I  feel  somewhat  reassured  by  the  presence  here  of  yotir  good 
Governor  Culbert  L.  Olsen,  who  carried  the  p^.rty  banner  to  victory 
with  conspicuous  success  in  last  fall's  election.  For  many  years 
now  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  his  gradual  and  per- 
sistent rise  to  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  public  affairs  of  this 
state  Governor  Olsen's  career  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  fact 
that  courage,  tenacity,  and  integrity  are  given  a  high  value  by  the 
electorate  in  its  choice  of  public  officials.  He  did  not  select  the 
easy  way  In  his  rise  to  the  top.  Through  long  years  of  effort,  very 
often  marked  by  defeat  of  the  cause  in  which  he  so  passionately 
believed,  Culbert  Olsen  remained  steadfast  to  the  basic  tenets  of 
his  political  creed.  He  never  wavered  because  the  road  was  rough 
and  weary.  Instead  of  yielding  and  giving  grotind  he  waited  pa- 
tiently until  public  opinion  and  his  own  beliefs  had  reached  a 
common  meeting  ground.  .„    w  -  „ 

I  know  that  our  Republican  friends  at  this  gathering  will  show  a 
Fplrlt  of  forbearance  for  a  moment  while  I  express  the  satisfaction 
experienced  last  fall  by  Democrats  throughout  the  Nation  when 
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word  waa  aashcd  that  Calilornia  at  last  had  elected  a  Democratic 
Ocvernor  Forty  years  Is  a  long  time  to  wait — even  in  politics— 
but  when  victory  1r  achieved  after  that  lapse  of  time.  It  becomes  all 
the  sweeter.  In  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  let  me  add  that  I 
hope  our  Republican  brethren  will  be  equally  patient  in  their  quest 
for  victory  In  the  field  of  national  politics. 

I  know  that  Culbrrt  OLsen  possesses  the  qualities  to  make  him  an 
excellent  Governor,  and  it  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  people  of 
this  State  will  never  regret  their  course  in  electing  him  to  the 
highest  place  they  can  bestow.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me— here  in  the 
capital   city — to  wish  him  a  prosperous  and  successful   tenure  of 

While  partiFanshIp  l."5  bred  deep  In  my  bones.  I  am  conscious  of 
the  truth  that  the  two-party  system  of  government  is  one  of  the 
rral  blessings" of  American  democracy.  It  i.s  a  blessing  t>ecause  the 
btparly  system  Is  founded  on  division  of  opinion,  and  where  there 
is  no  difference  of  cplnion,  then  popular  government  is  nothing 
more  than  a  myth  and  a  sham.  The  mistaken  notion  that  the  key 
to  Euccpssful  government  lies  In  the  will  of  an  all-pcwerful  ruler 
may  take  roof  In  other  lando.  but  It  will  never  be  accepted  here, 
and  It  will  never  be  accepted  in  any  land  the  citizens  of  which  have 
once  tasted  the  Joy  of  free  living. 

The  administration  at  Washlnptcn  wa.s  reelected  to  power  by  a 
margin  of  victory  seldom  equaled  In  a  land  where  elections  are 
determined  at  the  ballot  box  and  not  on  the  field  of  battle.  Tills 
wave  of  popular  sentiment  was  reflected  alike  In  the  total  vote  cast 
and  In  the  electoral  votes  of  the  various  tSates.  Yet  no  one 
acoiuned  that  tsecause  the  majority  had  expressed  its  will  in  such 
positive  manner  the  minority  was  to  Ix*  crushed  and  its  rights  tram- 
pled up  in  Quite  the  contrary  In  keeping  with  a  fine  old  Amei- 
Ican  tradltlcn.  the  minority  became  even  more  vocal  than  It  was 
before  the  election  and  the  chorus  of  criticism  directed  ag-^lniit 
the  admlnlstrat*on  at  Washington  .^welled  to  new  proportions;  and. 
regardlew  of  whether  we  think  this  criticism  U  Justified  or  unjus- 
tified, every  dtlren  of  the  United  States  Is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
not  a  single  effort  has  been  m:%de  to  abridge  the  basic  rights  of 
free  speech,  free  assemblasje.  or  freedom  of  the  press.  That  is  the 
American  way.  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  American  way.  uo 
matter  which  of  the  two  ereat  political  parties  happens  to  be  In 
control  of  tlie  Pederal  Govrrnmcnt  Nr'.ther  the  Roosevelt  admln- 
latratlon.  nor  any  other  administration,  should  be  afraid  of  criti- 
cism The  opposition  party  ha.s  a  definite  function  to  point  out 
mtJttakt.<i  and  lapocs.  and  whenever  thla  lvj>e  of  vigorous  and  alert 
cpposiitlon  Is  lacking,  the  government  in  authority  Is  soon  headed 
for  decav  The  ourest  way  to  court  defeat  U»  to  listen  to  only  one 
Bjde  of  the  story. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  those  who  dislike  the  course  piJ'''»u«^ 
by  the  R<Kj«evelt  administration  have  done  a  thorough  Job  of  mak- 
ing known  their  dlasatlsfactlon  to  the  general  public  Cerlalnly 
they  have  not  lacked  a  forum  for  the  spoken  word  or  a  press  for 
the  printed  word  Tliey  dislike  what  President  Roow-velt  Is 
attempting  to  do  and  very  often  they  give  the  unpresslon  that  they 
would  still  be  unhappy,  no  matter  what  he  did.  In  fact,  I  fear  th-xt 
fnquently  they  become  ao  furious  tlial  they  lose  their  sense  of 
humor — and  that  Is  always  something  to  l>e  regretted.  I  am  re- 
mindi-d  of  a  cartoon  that  appeared  recently  In  a  humorous  pub- 
llcaton.  A  wife  walked  Into  the  breakfast  room  to  find  her 
husband  slumped  ov«r  the  table  ga/lng  at  the  morning  paper 
with  an  air  of  frenzied  anuer.  Renlizini^  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
comfort even  without  asking,  she  inquired,  "Well,  what  has  he 
done  now?" 

Being  somewhat  politically  minded  myself,  and  In  Tlew  of  the 
fact  that  th-  opposition  has  done  very  well  in  stating  its  case,  I  feel 
this  Is  an  appropriate  occasion  for  me  to  say  a  few  kind  words  for 
President  Roosevelt.  Let  me  h:sten  to  add  that  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  do  this  in  the  spirit  of  partisan  controversy.  Rather.  I 
bhould  like  to  point  out  In  a  general  way  the  problems  which  he 
has  faced  and  the  methods  he  has  pursued  in  seeking  to  find  a 
workable  solution. 

In  the  first  place.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  this  Is  a  period 
of  change  and  adjustment  all  over  the  world.  Every  government 
an  earth  has  been  compelled  to  grapple  with  new  and  perplexing 
conditions  brought  about  by  chai^.ges  In  the  social  and  economic 
order.  A  few  nations  have  made  this  adjustment  In  a  fairly  suc- 
cessful manner,  while  others  have  toppled  over  into  a  state  of 
affairs  that  can  only  be  described  as  worse  than  the  condition  from 
which  they  tried  to  escape  The  United  States  has  not  escaped  from 
this  general  state  of  unsettlement.  The  need  for  revision  was  more 
than  apparent  when  President  Roosevelt  assumed  office  about  6 
years  a^o.  The  force  of  events  had  already  demonstrated  that  to 
continue  along  the  old  road  without  making  repairs  was  to  risk  the 
possibility  of  a  permanent  break-down. 

President  Roosevelt  had  to  act,  and  he  had  to  act  quickly.  The 
major  task  confronting  him  was  to  restore  the  economic  security  of 
millions  of  citizens  who  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  destitu- 
tion and  poverty  as  a  result  of  forces  beyond  their  control.  He  had 
to  revive  business  and  rescue  agriculture.  He  had  to  reopen  the 
channels  of  trade  and  he  had  to  find  some  means  of  giving  a  living 
to  thcarmy  of  unemployed.  But.  most  of  all.  he  had  to  restore  the 
^_isMh  of  the  American  people  in  the  democratic  form  cf  government. 
^--■^iF  some  of  you  here  think  that  the  picture  is  exaggerated,  let  me 
remind  you  that  Just  tjefore  President  Rocs-?velt  assumed  office  a 
distinguished  Senator  stated  publicly  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  a  dictator  might  be  needed  to  restore  the  Nation  to  normal 
prosperity. 

It  is  only  human  for  Individuals  to  dislike  change,  especially 
When  It  Involves  making  personal  sacrifices  for  the  general  welfare. 
X  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  those  who  oppose  President  Roosevelt 
•re  moved  solely  by  motives  of  selfishness  or  by  lack  of  sincerity. 


Yet  it  Ifl  well  to  ponder  on  this  fact:  The  major  reforms  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  were  enacted  during  the  first  term  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  The  American  people  had  a  chance  to  pass  Jvdg- 
ment  on  these  enactments  and  they  gave  their  endorsement  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Surely,  In  a  democratic  government,  a 
program  of  legislation  endorsed  by  the  mass  of  voters  cannot  be 
wholly  WTong  What  better  proof  can  we  have  of  the  need  for  new 
principles   and   new   policies   than   this   approval   of   the   general 

Uncle  Sam  was  a  very  sick  patient  back  in  1932.  His  Ulness  was 
caused  by  deep-seated  maladjustments  In  the  economic  order. 
Now  if  you  were  ill,  which  kind  of  physician  would  you  prefer — 
a  doctor  who  told  you  not  to  worry  that  everything  would  be  all 
right?  Or  a  doctor  who  had  the  good  sense  to  diagnose  the  Illness 
con-ectly  and  the  courage  to  prescribe  the  proper  course  of  treat- 
ment? The  truth  is  that  if  President  Roosevelt  had  lacked  the 
courage  to  do  what  had  to  be  done  the  task  would  have  been 
turned  over  to  someone  else  in  1936.  becatise  the  Job  simply  had  to 
be  done.  ,,      . 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  the  people  of  the  far  West  realized 
what  the  Chief  Executive  was  tr^-lng  to  do  and  cave  him  their 
support  In  splendid  fashion.  You  people  are  progressively  minded; 
you  are  not  afraid  of  change  simply  t)ecause  It  Is  chan^e;  you 
knew  that  the  government  which  falls  to  protect  the  fundamental 
Interests  of  all  the  people  Is  no  government  at  all. 

A  single  objective  has  been  the  underlying  factor  In  every  step 
taken  by  Presic'ent  Roosevelt  In  his  efforts  to  readjust  the  social 
and  economic  machinery  of  the  American  Nation.  Despite  the 
flimsy  objections  raised  to  many  of  his  proposals,  he  has  not  trlc>d 
to  benefit  one  class  of  citizens  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  tried  to  bring  about  a  balanced  economy.  In  which 
all  shall  have  their  Jiust  share,  because  no  other  kind  of  economy 
should  be  tolerated  In  this  country.  When  the  President  seeks  to 
raise  the  buying  power  of  agriculture,  he  is  not  seeking  to  rob  the 
consumer,  but  to  b«nter  the  condition  of  both.  When  he  seeks  to 
abolish  sweat  conditions  and  survatlon  wages,  he  is  not  seeking  to 
destroy  the  basic  rights  of  employers. 

The  administration  has  been  called  upon  constantly  to  defend 
Its  policies  and  purposes.  Now,  In  the  spirit  of  fairness,  I  .should 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
administration  efforts.  What  measure  would  they  like  to  have 
repealed? 

Would  they  repeal  the  banking  laws  under  which  there  are 
scarcely  any  failures  and  go  back  to  the  old  laws  of  the  Hoover 
regime  when  banks  crashed  by  the  thousands,  sweeping  away  the 
savings  of  the  people? 

Would  they  repeal  the  reforms  of  the  stock  market  und?r  which 
the  Investor  knows  what  he  Is  buying  and  go  back  to  the  old  sy»- 
tem  of  unregulated  speculation? 

Would  th"y  wipe  out  the  Tennessee  Valley  project,  which  has 
given  new  life  to  a  vast  empire,  and  turn  the  Nation's  heritage  over 
to  the  exploitation  of  a  powerful  few? 

Would  they  repeal  the  Wagner  Act  for  collective  bargaining  and 
make  human  labor  ^  mere  commodity  again? 

We  have  set  up  a  system  which  has  snved  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  home  owners  cf  eviction  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm 
homesteads  from  foreclo.«ure:  would  they  tear  these  down? 

We  have  written  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  most  hunrane  and 
civilized  piece  of  legislation  in  cur  history;  would  they  wipe  It  out? 
These  things  may  be  Improved  upon  as  experience  dictates,  but 
never  will  they  be  rejaealed.  History  will  record  that  no  adminis- 
tration since  the  time  of  Washington  has  been  more  conspicuous 
for  constructive  achievement  for  the  good  of  man 

The  question  has  been  asked.  What  has  ih?  administration  and 
its  supporters  in  mind?  What  do  we  want?  -  Let  me  emphasize  the 
objectives  of  the  administration  In  a  few  sentences. 

We  certainly  want  business  to  make  a  resisonable  profit  on  Its 
Investments,  because  capital  takes  the  risk. 

We  want  labor  to  secure  a  wage  that  Is  sufficient  to  bring  a  sense 
of  dignity  and  security  and  to  have  working;  conditlcns  commen- 
surate with  the  dignity  of  toll,  for  capital  without  labor  would  be 
as  barren  as  money  on  a  desert  Isle. 

We  want  the  farmers  to  reap  rewards  from  their  toll  sufficient 
to  lift  or  keep  the  mortgaee  from  the  farm  and  enough  t)esidc8 
to  leave  a  balance  in  the  bank. 

We  want  thp  banks  to  thrive  and  to  use  their  hoarded  gold  to 
meet  the  needs  of  constructive  industry  and  safely  to  finance  the 
building  of  peoples  homes. 

We  want  business  to  boom — but  we  want  all  America  In  on  the 
business. 

We  want  the  aged  worker  free  from  the  haunting  fear  of  a 
twilight  of  misery  and  poverty,  and  the  widowed  mother  to  have  a 
chance  to  rear  her  children  at  home,  and  the  crippled  child  to  have 
a  chance  to  support  himself  In  self-respecting  toll.  We  want  a 
reasonable  provision  to  tide  the  worker  over  the  occasional  periods 
of  unemployment — and  lhe.se  are  the  reasons  we  have  written  inio 
the  statutes  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  is  the  ••emancipation 
proclamation"  of  the  masses. 

We  want  a  free  press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

These,  m  brief,  are  the  objectives  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. To  those  who  like  to  say  that  the  ultimate  goal  Is  still  far 
from  being  realized.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  the  United  States  has  gone  further  along  that  road 
than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  He  has  laid  the  groundwork  and 
brought  about  necessary  reforms  which  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
United  States  endures. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  p>olltical  foes  of  President  Roose- 
velt should  forego  their  constitutional  right  to  protest  and  to  op- 
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pose,  but  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  this  period  of  international 
unrest  and  uncertainty  the  basic  need  now  Is  for  national  unity. 

In  view  of  the  perilous  conditions  throughout  the  world,  the 
time  has  come  for  all  Americans  to  work  together  as  Americans 
and  to  end  the  internal  feuds  that  rest  on  nothing  more  substantial 
than  spites  and  prejudice  and  foolish  hates.  We  have  seen  too 
many  unseemly  hates,  and  our  great  American  family  has  engaged 
too  bitterly  in  family  feuds  that  only  tend  to  threaten  the  existence 
of  the  common  heritage  of  the  fathers. 

Let  the  Amercan  people  lay  aside  all  backbiting  and  bickering 
and  let  us  present  a  united  democracy  as  an  example  to  the  world. 
Liberty  and  freedom  can  never  be  extinguished  while  the  torch- 
light of  Jeffersonlan  democracy  is  held  aloft  by  the  citizens  of  this 
Republic. 

Let  us  cherish  the  great  heritage  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
worthy  leaders  of  the  past  and  let  us  hand  down  to  our  children 
the  blessings  and  benefits  of  a  united  national  family.  Let  us 
persevere  with  a  common  determination  that  no  matter  what  befalls 
in  less  fortunate  lands  we  will  make  the  American  family,  as 
JefTerson  had  planned,  the  most  united,  the  most  contented,  the 
most  tolerant,  the  most  prosperous  in  all  the  world. 

That  was  the  dream  of  the  mighty  men  who  founded  the  Ameri- 
can Republic. 

That  is  the  ambition  of  Roosevelt. 

And  that  must  be  the  common  vision  and  the  common  aspiration 
of  us  all.  ^^^ 

Tribute  Levying  bv  Means  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  and 
Through  the  Activities  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  23.  1939 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  some  of  the  things  that  are  happening  because  the 
N.  L.  R.  A.  Is  unamended,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
Is  being  administered  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 

I  quote  an  editorial  from  the  June  22,  1939,  issue  of  the 
Somerset  (Pa.)  Dally  American: 

BATTl-rCIlOUND 

It  appears  that  the  Public  Works  Administration  In  Washington 
has  decided  to  make  a  Somerset  County  relief  project  a  battle- 
ground between  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations. 

High  hopes  are  entertained  that  It  may  change  Its  Intentions. 

When  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  decided  to  monopolize 
the  Jobs  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice refused  to  supply  labor  from  relief  rolls  and  the  unemployed 
workers  of  Somerset  County  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  federation 
racketeers,  who  demanded  $15  Initiation  fees  and  from  $1.50  up 
per  month  as  dues  from  all  who  expected  to  obtain  Jobs. 

The  Somerset  County  workers  rebelled.  They  halted  work  on  the 
Jobs  already  in  progress  and  drove  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
representatives  out  of  the  county.  They  formed  their  own  organi- 
zation because  the  Wagner  Act  made  such  action  necessary.  They 
incorporated  as  a  labor  organization.  They  signed  contract-^  with 
two  construction  contractors. 

Now  comes  the  word  from  Washington  that  P.  W.  A.  will  not 
recognize  Somerset  County  Independent  Construction  Workers'  As- 
sociation as  a  bona  fide  labor  organization. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  has  recognized  the  Som- 
erset County  Workers'  Union,  but  the  P.  W.  A.  will  not. 

Meanwhile  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Workers  has  not  been  Idle. 
It  has  thrown  a  group  of  Its  organizers  into  Somerset  County. 
Meetings  held  Sunday  afternoon  and  Tuesday  night  indicated  the 
extent  of  their  achievements.  At  both  meetings.  United  Mine 
Workers  (CIO)  from  the  northern  end  of  the  county  were  in 
evidence  both  as  to  numbers  and  vocally.  But  for  its  incorpora- 
tion, the  Somerset  County  Union  would  have  been  swept  into 
C   I   O.  at  either  of  these  meetings. 

The  primary  issue  remains  as  it  was  2  months  ago: 

Shall  workers  on  relief  Jobs  be  required  to  yield  to  the  blackmaU 
of  labor  racketeers?  «      ^    ^ 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization  has  offered  cheaper  rates 
than  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  experiences  of  our 
mine  workers  warn  of  higher  dues  and  assessments  in  the  future. 

Between  five  and  six  thousand  Somerset  County  workers  have 
signed  up  with  S.  C.  I.  C.  W.  A.,  not  because  they  believe  that  relief 
workers  should  be  required  to  Join  a  labor  union  but  because  the 
Wagner  Act  leaves  them  no  freedom  In  the  matter,  and  they  prefer 
an  association  of  their  own  to  one  managed  from  a  distant  point. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  assailed  the  Somerset 
County  workers  In  the  courts.  The  Somerset  County  equity  cotirt 
and  the  Federal  district  court  in  Pittsburgh  have  denied  It  In- 
junctions against  the  Somerset  County  workers'  union. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  has  been  more  subtle. 
Its  agents  have  wormed  their  way  Into  the  very  heart  of  the  Inde- 
pendent organization. 


The  Battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  opened 
the  Revolutionary  War,  but  there  came  a  time  when  the  French 
were  called  In.  much  to  the  disgust  of  many  patriots.  The  senti- 
ment prevailed  in  New  England  that  it  would  be  better  to  lose  the 
war  for  freedom  to  the  British  than  to  win  it  with  the  aid  of  the 
French. 

The  workers  of  Somerset  County  feel  about  the  conflict  between 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  that  they  would  sooner  lose  their  own  con- 
troversy than  pull  hot  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  either  union. 

The  Government  at  Washington  has  raised  its  hands  against 
Somerset  County  workers.  It  maintains  the  infamous  Wagner  Act 
on  its  statute  books.  It  licenses  the  great  labor  unions  to  prey 
upon  the  Jobless  workers.  It  denies  Somerset  County  workers  the 
rights  which  the  Wagner  Act  was  presumed  to  grant  them. 

Of  the  five  or  six  thousand  members  of  the  S.  C.  I.  C.  W.  A.  not 
more  than  500  attended  either  meeting  held  this  week  at  which 
time  a  proposal  to  afflliate  with  C.  I.  O.  was  an  issue.  This  is  a 
token  by  which  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  members  of  the  independent  union  would  go  into  C.  I.  O.  if  the 
proposal  to  afflliate  were  to  be  approved. 

The  issue  raised  in  Somerset  County  Is  Nation-wide.  There  is 
a  strong  sentiment  throughout  the  Republic  that  relief  workers 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  tribute  to  labor  unions,  yet  many  of 
those  who  thus  hold  are  willing  that  the  impositions  of  labor  unions 
shall  be  permitted  to  bar  willing  workers  from  Jobs  in  private 
Industry. 

The  Wagner  Act  seems  to  have  definitely  denied  the  American 
wage  earner  the  right  to  sell  his  labor  in  the  highest  market  as  a 
free  man.  It  requires  that  he  shall  obtain  a  license  from  John  L. 
Lewis  or  William  Green  before  he  may  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  face  even  on  relief  projects. 

The  Waener  Act  goes  further. 

In  the  event  of  the  inability  of  either  A.  F.  L.  or  C.  I.  O.  to  find 
sufflcent  prey  in  Somerset  County  to  man  the  Jobs,  the  threat  to 
Somerset  County  is  that  it  will  be  overrun  by  transient  workers 
who  lack  the  responsibilities  of  homes  and  families,  brought  in  by 
either  A.  F.  L.  or  C.  I.  O. 

The  battle  for  liberty  begun  by  Somerset  County  workers  has  fed 
the  ambitions  of  the  organizers.  They  care  nothing  for  the  people 
of  Somerset  County.  They  want  the  Income  that  6,000  construc- 
tion workers  might  supply  them. 

The  Joy  Inspired  by  the  coming  of  the  turnpike  has  been  curdled 
by  the  vinegar  poured  upon  It  by  those  In  authority. 

I  now  read  a  letter  received  from  the  president  of  the 
California  Gas  &  Electric  Employees  Union,  Inc.,  of  Sacra- 
mento, Calif,: 

Jxmz  20,  1939. 
Hon.  Clare  E.  Ho»tmai». 

United  States  Representative  from  Michigan, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
California  Gas  &  Electric  Employees  Union  embracing  a  majority  of 
12  500  employees  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  which  serves  a 
territory  larger  than  the  whole  of  New  England,  we  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  after  waiting  over  a  year  and  a  half  for  certi- 
fication as  bargaining  agent  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
last  week's  Labor  Board  decision  nullifying  our  election  furnishes 
complete  confirmation  of  statements  in  the  Senate  that  the  Board 
invariably  refuses  to  certify  an  independent  union  and  shapes  its 
findings  to  that  end. 

Last  week's  decision  reaffirms  rulings  that  the  California  Gas  & 
Electric  Employees  Union  is  a  labor  organization  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Wagner  Act.  Thus,  again,  the  gossip  that  ours  is  a 
union  fomented,  dominated,  and  financed  by  our  employer  is 
refuted.  Yet  the  decision  treats  such  hearsay  as  evidence,  with 
strong  indications  that  It  Influenced  the  findings. 

In  setting  aside  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  December  1937 
election  in  which  we  defeated  the  C.  I.  O.  union,  the  Board  said 
that  the  company  "interfered  with,  restrained,  and  coerced  its 
employees  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  self -organization,  to  form. 
Join,  or  assist  labor  organizations,  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  to  engage  In  concerted 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  and  other  mutual 
aid  and  protection  as  guaranteed  in  section  7  of  the  act." 

The  shoe  Is  en  the  other  foot.  The  record  should  read  that  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.  is  guilty  of  doing  these  very  things.  Its  conclusions  are 
based  on  every  conceivable  form  of  Inadmrlssible  evidence,  including 
hearsay,  unsupported,  trivial,  frivolous,  irrelevant,  and  immaterial, 
to  say  nothing  of  Incompetence.  The  only  evidence  perceptible  in 
the  decision  is  the  evidence  of  the  Board's  bias  against  independent 
unions  and  its  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  C.  I.  O.  It  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  denounce  union  organization  activities  on  company  premises. 
This  is  a  complete  about  face  on  the  Board's  decision  in  Protective 
Motor  Co.  (1  N.  L.  R.  B.  639)  :  "So  long  as  efficiency  is  unimpaired, 
to  discuss  union  problems  on  the  company's  premises,  and  in  an 
orderly  manner  to  urge  nonunion  men  to  Join.  l3  wholly  permissible. 
It  follows  from  the  premise  that  the  employer  Is  under  a  duty  not 
to  Interfere  with  the  self -organization  of  his  men;  that  he  may  not 
try  to  protect  his  nonunion  labor  from  the  persuasions  of  the  union 
employees.  To  this  principle  the  act  recognizes  no  exception  based 
upon  allegations  of  friendship  or  supposedly  fortunate  conditions 
of  employment." 

You  will  find  In  the  decision  that  pages  23  to  27.  inclusive,  cover- 
ing "events  during  May,  June,  and  July  1937"  (the  organizational 
period  of  our  union),  are  devoted  to  so-called  evidence  regarding 
ordinary  organization  activities.    This  "evidence"  Is  so  far-fetched 
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that  any  court  would  rule  It  out  without  hesitancy.  Largely  these 
ryuv^cs  disclose  our  exercise  of  the  right  to  organize  under  the 
Wagner  Act  At  variance  with  the  facts  Is  the  statement  on  page 
6— re  hearing  before  Examiner  Lindsay  at  San  Francisco— that  "full 
opportxuilty  to  be  heard,  to  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses, 
and  intrtKluce  evidence  bearing  on  the  issue  waa  afforded  all 
parties." 

The  right  to  cross-examine  was  denied  repeatedly  and  arbi- 
trarily The  decision  admits  that  "no  claim  was  ever  made  of 
Irregularity  at  the  polls."  Also,  nowhere  in  the  record  was  there 
any  e*idei»cp  or  claim  that  the  alleged  coercion  and  Intimidation 
had  Influenced  a  single  vote,  yet  logic  shows  that  hundreds  of  votes 
would  have  had  to  be  so  Influenced  to  give  vis  otir  majority  of  3,550 
votem  to  the  C.  I.  O.'ts  2.250. 

Wc  Cite  some  examples  of  the  testimony  upon  which  the  Labor 
Beard  nulimed  Its  own  election.  Page  21.  a  witness  said  anothfr 
employee  ju  much  as  aatd  'he  felt  th«y  could  not  hope  to  gather 
much  from  b*IOT,Rlng  to  the  C  I.  O '  "  Page  22,  "Durkhead,  a 
grmral  line  foreman  In  CMin  Jose,  told  on*  Adams,  an  cmploT»« 
UndT  hi*  RUpcrvulon,  that  h*  bell«v«l  the  •mplnyce*  fft  the  Mil 
Jofm  division  would  b«  doing  thr-  wrong  thing  in  aflJllntlng  With  tha 
CIO"  In  tpiU  of  th«  fart  that  l;urKhead  had  no  powrr  to  bir«  of 
dlscharnf,  tb»  Ubor  Bowd  m\a.  "We  nr»d  tl»«  eompuny  by  th« 

n' .'imtlM  hM  inUirt(n(M  with,  r«^traln»d,  tftd  etmenl  Us  «»• 

I  n  ih«  rlyht  t\mf»nUi*<l  Oirtn  in  ni»c}ion  7  o<  ttM  •ct," 

idurliiK  tiiir  ory "  fi  fw^tl'/d),  ""    ^    M-"*    mn 

on*  of  ih#  im<  i»  of  t»»«  t 

i)u»  plac'^  and  uri""  ••■'jployee*  t'»  '-•►..■. .*^  .;>*.w^." 

;  holdfc  llim  U)  be  an  unfair  labor  practir*. 

,    ,  qtifttticn  that  the  powur  snU  discretion  of 
M   ^x•  r«'(inflncd  and  limited,  this  decinion 
:.ul)ly  It  U  the  Board's  practice  to  flx  its 
,.   ,  ,uied  decision.    Tills  conununlcatlon  Is 

adUreiiMd  to  y(>u.  first,  btcaobe  of  your  awareness  of  the  mlsadmln- 
Istratlon  of  the  Wagner  Act  by  the  Labor  Beard,  and.  second,  bo- 
cause,  although  the  C.  I  O.  could  not  and  never  will  muster  enough 
votes  to  def''at  our  Indeprndf^nt  union,  we  fear  the  Labor  Board's 
statement  that  It  will  not  hold  a  new  election  "until  such  time  as 
wc  are  satisfied  that  the  effects  of  the  respondent's  unfair  labor 
practices  have  been  dls.sipatod  sufficiently  to  permit  a  free  choice 
of  rrprcsentatlve"  can  only  mean  that  they  hope  to  stall  us  Into 
dlslntcgrntlon.  They  have  failed  to  accomplish  this  In  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  but  human  nature  can  only  stand  so  much  Injustice. 

We  request  that  you  read  this  ccmmunlcatlcn  to  your  distin- 
guished colleaeues.  and  thereby  let  the  country  know  that  promises 
of  self-correction  of  abuses  of  authority  by  the  Labor  Board  are 
being  violated  even  before  Congress  adjourns. 

G.  T.  Jones,  President. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  directed  to  the  Secretary 
^of  Labor,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Harry  Strom,  of  Mollne.  111.: 

MoLiNE,  111..  June  21,  1939. 
SEcarTART  or  Labor, 

Department  of  Labor,  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mme  Secret.uit:  I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  Labor  Employment  OfBces  in  placing  men  in 
emploj'ment. 

About  the  middle  of  April  of  this  year  the  Labor  Employment 
Office  in  Rock  Island.  lU..  had  a  call  for  several  millwrights.  The 
demand  was  greater  than  their  supply  of  registered  millwTlghts. 
So  the  emplojrment  office  requested  radio  station  WHBP  to  an- 
nounce the  opportunity  for  employmeut  for  several  millwrights. 
So  much,  so  good. 

I  was  unemployed  and  have  had  considerable  experience  as  a 
millwright  and  as  a  millwright  foreman. 

I  have  not  filed  as  unemployed  with  the  employment  office  for 
over  2  years,  so  my  name  was  not  In  their  files. 

I  went  to  the  Rock  Island  oClce  and  tried  to  find  out  who  It  was 
that  wanted  the  millwrights  but  this  Information  was  refused  me 
because  I  was  rc<?lstercd. 

1  was  then  requested  to  fill  out  a  registration  card  and  a  man 
employed  there  began  to  ask  questions  and  fill  out  the  card.  There 
was  not  one  question  asked  regarding  my  qualifications  as  a  mill- 
wright. 

This  work  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  carpenters,  and 
I  have  worked  at  that  trade  for  over  40  years. 

In  filling  out  this  card  this  man  wanted  my  entire  work  record 
covering  over  40  years  of  employment  in  several  States.  It  was  im- 
possible for  nw  to  furnish  this  Iziformatlon.  I  finally  became  d;s- 
gijsted  and  told  him  to  'tear  up  the  card.  ^I  have  lived  nearly  64 
years  without  your  help,  and  I  can  live  the  rest  of  my  life  without 
help  from  a  labor  office.' 

It  makes  any  red-blooded  citizen  see  red  when  he  begins  to  see 
the  trend,  which  Is,  It  will  not  be  long  until  every  employer  in 
our  land  will  be  forbidden  to  employ  a  worker  other  than  through 
a  Federal  employment  office. 

Us  workers  will  then  find  that  we  will  be  given  employment  only 
at  the  pleasure  or  whim  of  some  clerk  in  the  Labor  Office.  Un- 
less I  belong  to  the  right  political  party  and  vote  right  (according 
to  the  employees  of  tlie  employment  office)  there  will  be  no  work 
for  me. 

I  want  to  ask  you  in  all  fairness:  What  business  Is  It  of  tjie 
employer  or  the  Government  who  my  parents  were?  and  where  they 
were  born;  If  I  am  married  and  how  many  dependents  I  have? 

I  have  employed  hundreds  of  men.  and  the  only  thing  I  was 
Interested  In  was  their  qualifications  for  the  work  they  were  doing. 
Certainly,  married  or  single- blessedness:  religion  and  paternal  an- 
cesters  are  not  qualifications  for  citizenship  In  the  United  States 


of  America  under  our  Constitution,  and  these  should  not  be  used 
m  favor  of,  or  opposition  to  employment. 

Why  not  change  those  questions  so  as  to  make  some  effort  to 
furnish   the   employer   with   competent   labor   Instead   of   political 

preferment? 

Young  men  Just  completing  an  apprenticeship  need  only  answer 
back  that  far,  which  Is  generally  3  or  4  years.  Why  should  any 
citizen  be  required  to  go  back  any  further?  Are  we  not  supposed 
to  be  equal  before  the  law? 

Some  of  the  questions  are  htmilliatlng.  They  m.lght  be  proper  In 
a  divorce  court,  but  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  employ-ment  are  of 
no  economic  value  either  to  the  employer  or  the  Government. 

This  protect  will  not  doubt  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  but  I  must  get 
this  off  my  chest  to  Inform  you  that  at  least  some  of  us  workers 
are  getting  plenty  tired  of  our  Federal  Government  meddling  In 
the  economic  field  as  respects  the  Interests  of  emplo>cr8  and  em- 
ployee=»  We  are  aware  of  the  trend  of  leading  us  piecemeal  Into  • 
communistic  dictatorship. 

Yours  for  more  freedom  in  America, 

Hariit  flmoM, 
2630  Fourth  Avenim,  MoUne.  Ill 


Tacoma  Light  and  Power  flaten  Compared  With 

T.  V.  A.  KatcH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  Missiti.sirri 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  3, 1939 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  insert  a  statement  of 
the  Public  Light  &  Power  System  of  the  city  of  Tacoma.  Wash. 
I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House,  and  everyone  else  who 
reads  this  Record,  will  study  this  statement  carefully.    It  is 
a  complete  answer  to  every  criticism  that  has  been  lodged 
against  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates  for  electric  lights  and 
power. 

You  will  note  that  the  residential  rates  at  Tacoma,  as  shown 
under  schedule  A-1,  are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  kilowatt-hour 

First    20    kilowatt -hours 4.5 

Next  400  kilowatt-hours - 1.0 

Over  420  kilowatt-hours 0.5 

Minimum  charge.  50  cents  per  month. 

Note. — For  house-heating  purposes  the  second  or  1-cent  step  of 
the  above  rate  Is  Increased  25  kilowatt-hours  for  each  kilowatt  of 
heating  capacity  Installed  In  excess  of  10  kilowatts. 

The  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  residential  rates  are  as  follows: 
Cents  per  kilowatt-hour 

First  50  kilowatt-hours 3.0 

Next  150  kilowatt -hours --  2.0 

Next  200  kilowatt-hours 1.0 

Next    1,000   kilowatt-hours 0.4 

Excess  over  1.400  kilowatt-hours 0.75 

Thus  you  will  see  that  the  T.  V.  A.  residential  rates  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  Tacoma  residential  rates. 

Tacoma  is  a  town  of  about  110,000  population,  and  has  an 
investment  of  $26,953,292.51,  which  it  has  paid  down  to 
$4,563,000.  By  1S51  this  ^indebtedness  will  be  entirely  paid  off 
and  then  the  rates  will  be  di'oppcd  to  the  irreducible 
minimum. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  commercial  rates.  The  Tacoma  rates 
as  shown  under  schedule  B-1,  are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  kilowatt-hour 

First  100  kilowatt-hours _._  3>4 

Next  400  kilowatt-hours .„ 2'^ 

Next  1.000  kllowatt-hours- ly. 

Over  1,500  klloviratt-hoiu"s 1 

Minimum  charge  67  cents  per  kilowatt  of  connected  motor  load, 
but  In  no  case  less  than  50  cents  per  month. 

The  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates  for  commercial  consumption 
are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  hilotcatt-hour 

Flret  250  kilowatt-hours  per  month 3 

Next  750  kilowatt-hours  per  month 2 

Next    1.000  kllowatt-hours  per   month 1 

Excess  over  2,000  kilowatt-hours  per  month .8 

So  you  will  see  that  the  Tacoma  commercial  rates  are 
about  equal  to  the  T.  V.  A  rates. 
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A  comparison  of  the  industrial  rates  will  show  about  the 
same  ratio. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  by  friends  of  the  private  power 
Interests  that  public  power  plants  pay  no  taxes.  You  will 
note  from  this  statement  that  Tacoma  in  1938  paid  taxes  in 
the  amount  of  $248,391.05.  That  is  more  than  the  average 
private  power  company  pays  in  any  city  the  size  of  Tacoma. 

Remember  also  that  private  power  companies  never  amor- 
tize their  indebtedness  but  will  continue  to  charge  interest 
as  well  as  dividends  on  it  throughout  all  time  to  come  if 
permitted  to  do  so. 

I  am  Inserting  this  Tacoma  annual  statement  In  full,  and, 
as  I  said,  I  Invite  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  study  it 
carefully  and  then  Join  iw  in  our  efforts  to  place  electricity  In 
every  home,  in  every  bmincsa  establishment,  and  on  every 
farm  in  America  at  these  rate*.  By  doing  »b  we  would  reduce 
rlrrtrlc  light  and  power  rate*  to  the  American  people  by  ap- 
prcximaicly  01  000,000,000  ft  year,  and  would  maltc  thui  coun- 
try ft  rlfhrr,  ft  brluhtw,  and  ft  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Th«  niAirtni'TM  referred  to  toWowr. 

IMS  fiWAwrtAi.  WTATTMrirr  Atn  Ornrn  OrtimAU  InrtmuAndti^'Ct'n 
or  TAtOMA,  U^PARIMICWT  Of  Fv»i.ic  Utiutiiui,  Lmmt  DlVWlOU 

Annual  iwonu,  pro/It,  and  lo»t,  v»ar  anding  Dee,  it 


Currfnl  snniinl  Ineom*: 

()|M>riiilii|<  ri'M-niieH ............. 

Ujiii  OIK  ruling  i\|)onses ^... 

Gross  operntinp  income 

Less  deprtfiulion 


Operntinc  income • 

Miscellaneous  revenues  and  expense. 


dross  income- 


Deductions  from  pross  income: 

Interest 

Ainortizatiun  of  debt  discount. 
Taxes 


IVM 


12,  3M,  WM.  01 
41M,  07fi.  7« 


l,8fi,VhHy.  i,^ 
4(X),  \\l,2.  f.8 


1,  405,  KUi.  47 
(8, 788.  27) 


1,  390, 748.  20 


310,791.87 

13,  2Wi.  41 

230,411.42 


Total  deductions... 
Net  annual  income. 


Profit  snd  less: 

Current  annual  period. 
Prior  period.s 


Income  profit  and  loss,  total. 


Les-<!  appropriations  to  bond  redemption 

reserves 

Add  bond  redemptions 


Income  profit  and  loss  balance  to 
unreserved  -surplus 


5fi9.  462.  70 


MO? 


ItXW 


$2,Mfi.314.M    $2,  473,  7:»4,  27 


«I05,  248  70 


l,»41,0<lfi.  18 
467,  f:<)4.  87 


1,47.1461.31 
(7,  Ofi.").  94) 


1, 4C5,  79.'i.  37 


284.  .•;07.  30 

11.  616.32 

256.  833.  54 


553. 047.  16 


827.  285.  50 


(1,. 171.16) 
794.718.88 


620.  433.  22 


679.  xn.  34 
C78. 000.  00 


1,619,099.88 


912.748.21 


706.401.09 


1,767.3:1.3.18 
474. 084.  63 


1, 293.  248.  fA 
31.206.00 


1, 324,  514.  61 


248, 610.  31 

11.368.20 

24,'*.  391. 05 


508.  369.  66 


816, 14,V  05 


(19.  860.  58) 
3.067.11 


895. 954.  74 


2.621.47 
110.948.21 


929,714.73 


714.3.33.32 
713.  OOU.  00 


894, 621. 42 


745, 8.33.  34 
744.  (iOO.  00 


927, 881. 39 


Comparative  balance  sheets,  Tacoma  Light  Division 


1936 


ASflETS 


Plant  and  equipment 

Blnkint!  fuuils... 

Curn'nt  assists: 

Cash 

I<oans  receivable 

Cuasuniers'  ilciKi.-sits 

Accounts  ren-ivahle 

Materials  and  supplies 

Oilier  current  assets 

Unadjusted  debits 


$23.  .'i24. 


Total. 


UADIUTIKS 

Capital  liabilities r:... 

Current  and  accrued  liabilities: 

Warrants  payable 

Consumers'  deposits 

Ottier  accounts  payable 

Other  accruals 

Deferred  liabilities 

Depreciation  reserve 

Otlur  rr.scrves . . 

Pinkinc  funds 

Surplus — 


3i>4. 

404. 
115. 
82. 
495. 
309, 

414! 


317.96 
2tjy.  38 


2.V5. 92 
500.00 
6(;y.  18 
1.06.86 
720.  42 
6:{2.  00 
099.  07 


25. 747, 628.  39 


1937 


$23, 8%. 
3y8. 

460. 
110, 

8.'>, 
510, 
401, 


330.84 
111.  88 

6Sr..  a3 
500. 00 
421.75 
7i:1.67 
021.  24 


482,  700. 70 


20.345,546.11 


1938 


$24,  429, 
400, 

477, 

23, 

90, 

721, 

409, 


241.93 

438.35 

387.  .54 
2.Vt.  00 
2H9.46 
121.99 
378. 94 


399,184.30 


ToUl. 


Current  assets 

Current  liabilities 

Net  current  assets. 


6,018.000.00 


48, 
82. 
13. 
25. 

4, 599', 

648, 

371). 

13,933, 


3.'i0.02 
669.  1 8 
1,5.V70 
9K4.  .09 
4'il.  09 
702.  21 
37U.  (13 
3:b.  :i4 
640.  17 


25. 747. 628.  39 


1,414.941.38 
170.  159.  55 


1,  244,  781.  83 


5,  307, 000. 00 


37.  594.  61 
85.421.75 

ly.or.i.  20 

22. 02.').  84 
5,  990.  33 
O.'^.  I'jO.  36 
05*),  O'.rtJ.  28 
371,6f)»).  66 
785, 878. 02 


14 


26,34.5,546.  11 


26,9.53.292.51 


4, 563, 000. 00 

33, 060.  80 

90. 289.  46 

18,061.36 

21,2.52.28 

18,209.50 

5,487,000.41 

034,  559.  '23 

373.  500.  00 

15,713,759.41 


26,9.5.3,292.51 


1. 5<;8,  342. 09 
104,715.46 


1,  403, 627. 23 


1,061,163.97 


System   load  data 

GEXERATEP    KILOWATT-HOrRS 


1, 724,  427. 93 
103,203.90 


1936 

1937 

1938 

Nisqually  power  plant: 

Grc^s                                     --- ...... 

104,199.000 
1, 357, 942 

128,465,000 
1,414.708 

107,104,000 

Self  consumed 

760.703 

Net 

102.841.058 

127.050,292  | 

106, 343,  297 

Cu.shman  No.  1  power  plant: 

dross                                ..........••.••- 

8.5,1.54,000 
1, 377. 330 

93,98.5,000 
1,418,007 

111,110,000 

Self  consumed — — 

1,063,728 

Net 

83, 776, 370 

«2,aa6.9U 

no.o««,273 

Cushmnn  No.  2  power  plant: 

13f.,OT»,000 

i6i,77«,nno 

130,9nO,<NNI 

t«4lf  consumed 

1.I7»,0A1 

Nrt 

1W,«».440 

1M,449,IM 

ia»^7ao,M« 

HI'             ■«  So.U 

f.io,  m 

M  II  ruunUnwi................s—0"" 

il'tflrt 

m^fW^w 

N#t „i,.«.»„««».»- 

M,m 

i4i,imt 

(M»M0 

Humm  plwit  So.  i; 

Mi  i.ltU»U»wA'.'........m....... .....••• 

fnv,(*n) 

m.m 

Net.,,,,,.., ,.,.„...... 

uiv.oou) 

4,7M,OIW 

im.nM) 

SmntM  KNRMr  nAntXCnotHl.  KII,OWATTH0t'M 


Net  hydro  peneratei 

Net  Steam  peneralJ'l — ....... ... 

Keci'lved  from  Heattle 


Total  generated  and  received. 
Delivered  to  tealtle 


Net  system  requiremont.s 

Sell  consumed,  line  and  transfer  losses 

Total  enerpy  .ales,  excludinc  Seattle 


312.  247,  \m 
194, 6.30 
221,000 


312,062,798 
19, 054, 000 


293, 008. 798 
48,  456,  645 


244,  552. 153 


870,067,119 

4, 744, 234 

27,000 


374, 8.38.  3iS3 
2, 092, 000 


372,146,3.53 
58,521,046 


313,025,307 


345,  1 10,  .VW 

(2V7,«4tf) 

6,000 


344, 817,  .5.59 
53,000 


344,  764,  .5,59 
86,956.926 


287, 807, 033 


GENEBATlNti  PLANT   PEAK,   KILOWATTS 


Nisqually  power  plant.. 

Cushinan  No.  1  power  plant. 
Cushman  No.  2  jjower  plant. 

Steam  jilant  No.  1 

Steam  plant  No.  2 


25,000 

40,000 

48,  (lOO 

4.000 


24,000 
40,000 
52,000 


12,000 


22.000 
40.0(» 
45,000 


MAXIUVM   LOADS,   KUX)WATT9 

Tntfll  ppnprfttion                         ..__......—..- 

71,000 
02,000 

78,000 
09,000 

70,000 

Rv*:ti»ni  l)(*!lk                                  ....-...-...-•-- 

73,000 

YEARLY  LOAD  FACTORS,   PERCENT 

50.1 

63.8 

64.85 
61.56 

61.8 

STttoTTl                                             -        --- - ..-_.--- 

63.9 

SEGREGATION  OE  ENERGY  BILLED,  KILOWATT-HOURS 


Residential - - 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Municipal  street  railway 

Municipal  street  lighting 

Municipal  and  other  public  sales 

Sales  to  other  utilities  except  Seattle. 


Subtotal 

Sales  to  Seattle 

ToUlenerfty  billed. 


48, 522, 830 

30, 142.  W)4 

141,  2.50,  S()9 

1, 134.  395 

7.138,946 

10,013,798 

6, 342, 411 


244,  5.52. 1.53 
19,  (.54, 000 


264.206,153 


52, 367,  632 

31,922,528 

203,014,370 

1,116,460 

7, 158,  5.38 

10,  982, 006 

7,063,713 


313, 62.5,  .307 
2, 692, 000 


310,317,307 


57,291,532 

3.3.022,719 

170, 09.5,  .544 

710.000 

7,  OH/i,  987 

11,09.3,397 

7,901,454 


287, 807, 6.33 
63.000 


287,  860, 633 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  BILLINGS 


Residential — 

Coiiiniercial... 

In<lustrial - 

Municipal  .street  railway 

Municipal  street  liphtin^r 

Municipal  and  other  jiublic  sales 

Sales  lo  other  utilities  except  Seattle- 


Subtotal.. 
Sales  lo  Seal  lie. 


Total  energy  billed  . 


30,068 

3, 7.56 

1,130 

1 

1 

251 

11 


35,218 
1 


35,  219 


30.848 

3,773 

1,099 

1 

1 

258 

11 


35,991 
1 


35.992 


31,763 

3,797 

1,045 

I 

I 

256 

11 


36,874 
1 


36,875 


1  Decline  due  to  conibininp  of  meters. 

REsiliENTIAL  PERVICE  DATA   FOR    1938 


.\verace  revenue,  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  (1938) 

kilowatt-hours  per  customer-^  1938).. 

Average  revenue  jwr  customer  (1938) 


Tacoma 


1.56 

1,804 

$28.22 


National 

average 

(E.  E.  I. 

report) 


4.23 

853 
$36.08 
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Operating  revenues 


1 

193<J 

1937 

1933 

1938, 
aver- 
age' 

Tlr«Wr-':r\l 

.\;.,   ,  ,    .. .Micsalf.i  . 

SaJo5    to   other   attlitics,   eice|>t 
Seattle _ 

$804,871  77 

ft\7.  ,103  03 

740,  2«7  31 

6,541.19 

72,  HI  05 

83.  r98.41 

10.  539  78 

$848,  Ml  M 

4»K,nSH.3« 

97I.1.0.  27 

^4J'7.38 

7Z41fi.34 

84,M7.»4 

43,999.41 

P>9H,  295  01 

515,42S.95 

H52.  se,ei.  i« 

5,  252.  00 

71.5TI  23 

84.243.S2 

48,403.96 

1..S6 

1.13 

.50 

.73 

1.01 

.78 
.61 

Sahtotia _ 

8al^  to  S«iUUo 

Z  25.^  «22.  54 
BM.ro.  00 

2.52.\5fil.?« 
15,327.50 

2,  473,  754.  67 
265  00 

.«« 

Total  fi>«TTy  hUled. 

2,353.892.54 
8.072.37 

2.  MO.  889.  16 
5,425.72 

2.474.029.67 
(295.  40) 

^rl^c«>llanellus  i»v*nue  and   ad- 
JuMiii4*ulA            . 

Total  operating  revenoe 

2. 3M.  964  91 

2.546,314.88 

1 

2.  473.  734.  27 

>  Ceat«  per  kUowatt-bour. 


Operating  expenses 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Pnxlaction — . 

Ttansmisiilon  and  transTormatioa . 

$127,277.14 
72,  705.  27 
96,679.57 
23.184.96 
83.288.10 
90.940.72 

$18.";.  781.  39 
91.211  38 
129.  OK).  27 
*>.  973.  47 
93.477.46 
78,  TM  73 

$184. 340. 18 
134, 122.  5.S 

I>l.'»tr)tiution  . . 

149.  736.  10 

I'tilirifion 

romnurcial 

Ocncral          •...  ..  ....... ... .... 

m.  9H0  ^5 
110.216.08 
78,049.94 

Opratinft  expense      . 

494, 07.V  76 
460.352.68 

6a^  -MS.  70 
467,  604.  S7 

706.401.09 

nenreciation     ..               .  

474,  U84.  63 

Total  oDeratioe  cxDc n.ses . 

0M.4:».44 

1,072,853.57 

1, 180,  48,1. 72 

Taxes — direct  and  indirect 


1936 

1937 

1938 

Otobji  camlncj  lax.  State 

VA.  824. 63 

171,586.79 

1,226.85 

35,296.89 

$71,313.87 

185.  519  67 

1,667.58 

21,064.70 

$68,  229. 06 

P-     ■     ."nines  tax,  city . 

130,161.99 

442.  12 

llj^i^.  ^as,  and  misccllaaeoos  taxes „ 

31, 585.  53 

'•  '       Total    

272,935.16 
11.57 

279,565.82 
10.98 

280, 418.  70 

Percent«e«  to  gnMS  operating  revenues 

1L34 

The  light  division  also  pays  to  the  rlty  of  Tacoma  general  fund 
for  services  rendered  30  percent  of  all  salaries  In  the  following 
city  offices:  Treasurer,  controller,  attorney,  city  clerk,  civil  service, 
and  city  purchasing  agent,  as  well  as  rental  for  quarters  occupied. 
This  expense  for  last  3  years  amounted  to:  1936,  $18,004.97;  1937, 
$19.665  01:  1938.  $21,564  26.  See  further  explanation  under 
Revenue  Dollar. 

Fixed  assets — plant — Dec.  31,  1938 


1 

Ratings 

1938 

Fnit  Vo.  1,  Ni<qnally  power  piRnt 

Unit  No.  2,  Ciiyh'imn  iv>wer  i)lant  Xo.  1 

Unit  No.  3,  ("                 (iwer  plant  No.  2 — 
CDit  .No.  4.  SI.                   .\o.  I 

V       -    ^.                             ,,niitNo.a 

IIoTtepowfT 
32,  (KX) 

5o.a.o 

75,0U> 
12.01K1 
33,500 

Kilowatts 
24.  (W) 
36,000 
54,000 
9,  000 
25,UU0 

$2,  107.  893.  49 
4,  3fa.  486.  vVJ 
6,  360.  346.  27 
3^7,  97U  32 
I.  y ■;.=).  271.79 
1,  764  S-22  fil 

l,,,..;    ,,..i„;                     .            .... 

6,  907.  192.  57 

CJaiiftrai  Dtent               . . 

594,  258  05 

Total - 

202:500 

14S.0U0 

24.  U?J,211.93 

CONDENSED  KATE  SCHEDITLES 

Residential  rate 
Schedule  A-1:  The  residential  rate  for  lighting,  cooking,  heating, 
and  Incidental  single-phase  power  is  as  follows: 
Cents  per  kiloxoatt-hour 

First  20  kilowatt -hours <\^ 

Next  400  kilowatt-hours 1 

Over  420  kilowatt-hours Vs 

Minimum  charge,  50  cents  per  month. 

Noxr. — For  house-heating  pvirposes.  the  second  or  1-cent  step  of 
the  above  rate  is  increased  25  kllowatt-hcurs  for  each  kilowatt  of 
heating  capacity  Installed  in  excess  of  10  kilowatts. 
Commercial  light  and  power  rates 

Either  one  of  the  following  rate  schedules  Is  available  for  non- 
residential lighting,  cooking,  heating,  and  Incidental  power: 

_  .     .   ,     _  ,  Cents  per  kilcnoatt-fiour 

Schedule  B-1:  '^ 

First    100   kilowatt-hours 3>4 

Next  400  kilowatt-hours 2^^ 

Next  1,000  kilowatt-hours 1^ 

Over  1,500  kilowatt-hours _— .  I 


Minlmxim  charge.  87  cents  per  kilowatt  of  connected  motor  load, 
but  in  no  case  less  than  50  cents  per  month. 

Schedule  C-1:  The  kilowatt-hours  used  per  month  up  to  100 
times  the  billing  demand  measured  in  kilowatts  are  charged  for 
according  to  part  I  below  and  the  remaining  kilowatt-hours  accord- 
ing to  pi.  rt  II  below. 

_  Cents  per  kilovxitt-hour 

Part  I: 

First  1.000  kilowatt-hours 9Ya 

Over   1,000   kilowatt-hcurs 2 

Part  II: 

First  2,500  kilowatt -hours 1 

Excess Vi 

Minimum  charge,  67  cents  per  kilowatt  of  connected  motor  load, 
but  in  no  case  less  than  50  cents  per  month. 

General  potoer  rate 

The  general  power  rate  is  available  for  commercial  heating  and 
cooking,  industrial  and  general  power  service. 

Schedule  E-1 :  TH*  kilowatt-hours  used  per  month  up  to  70  times 
the  billing  demand  measured  in  kilowatts  are  charged  for  according 
to  part  I  below,  and  the  remaining  kilowatt-hours  according  to 
part  n  Ijelow. 

^  ^  .  Cents  per  kilowatt-hour 

Part  I: 

First  5,000  kilowatt-hours 2 

Over  5,000  kilowatt-hours 1 

Part  II: 

First  20,000  kilowatt-hours -5 

Excess .  3 

Minimum  charge,  67  cents  per  kilowatt  of  billing  demand,  but 
In  no  case  less  than  $2.50  for  polyphase  service  per  month. 

The  connected  load  Is  taken  as  the  billing  demand  for  con- 
nected loads  up  to  15  kilowatts.  A  demand  factor  Is  used  on  con- 
nected loads  of  from  15  to  30  kilowatts  to  determine  the  billing 
demand.  The  billing  demand  for  connected  loads  of  over  30  kilo- 
watts is  determined  by  means  of  demand  meters. 

Contract  power  rates 
Contract  power  rates  that  provide  for  a  lower  step  In  the  rate 
than  quoted  above  are  available  to  large  consumers  who  maintain 
a  power  factor  of  90  percent  or  better;  provided,  however,  that 
each  contract  ie  approved  separately  In  wTltlng  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  utilities  and  the  city  council. 

1938  revenue  dollar 

Percent 

Operating   expense 47.  1 

Commercial    utilization    and    general 9.9 

Distribution 6.  0 

Transmission 4.  9 

Prociuction 7.4 

Depreciation 18.  9 

Deductions  from  gross  Income 20.3 

Interest 10.  4 

Direct  taxes' 9.9 

Net  income 32.6 

Appropriated  for  bond  redemption 29.7 

» Direct  taxes  include  gross  revenue  taxes  paid  to  State  and  to 
city  only.     The  total  taxes  amount  to  1134  percent  of  the  total 
revenue,  and  are  detailed  below: 
State  of  Washington: 

Public  utility,  tax  3  percent $69,965.10 

Business  activities,  sales,  and  compensating 

taxes 6,048.  13 

Auto  licenses  and  gas  tax 3.514.55 

Power  license  fees.. 2.966.66 


Total  State  of  Washington 82.494.4^ 

Mason  and  Pierce  Counties: 

Mason  County  schools 4.442.98 

Pierce  County  schools 3,500.00 


Total  counties . 


7.  942. 93 


City  of  Tacoma: 

Gross  earnings  tax  (7\^  percent) 180.161.99 

Inspection  services 9,377.11 

Gratuitous  work 442.12 


City  of  Tacoma 189.961.22 

Total 280,  418.  64 


Additional  contributions  and  services  to  the  city 

of  Tacoma: 

Street  lighting  energy  (1938)  unpaid 69.613.04 

Street  lighting  operations  and  maintenance 

(1938)    impaid 41,460.40 

30  percent  general  fund  office  expenses' 21,554.26 


Additional  to  city  of  Tacoma 132,  627.  70 

•  Contributions  to  offices  of  city  controller,  department  of 
putUic  finance,  city  clerk,  board  of  contracts,  and  awards,  eind 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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statement  of  bonded  debt  Dec.  31,  1938 


Name  of  bonds 


Lisht  and  power  peneral  bonds 

EKctno  light  and  power  refunding  bonds 

Electric  light  and  power  revenue  bonds 

Electric  liRht  and  power  revenue  bond.-s,  series  A 

EUctric  light  and  power  revenue  bonds 

Electric  liglu  and  power  revenue  bonds: 

S.Ties  B-1 

Scries  B-2 

Series  H-3 

Electric  light  and  power  revenue  bonds 


I 


Date  of 
issue 


1909 

1913 
1913 
1910 
1919 
1921 
1928 

1929 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1930 


Amount  of 
issue 


$300,000.00 

2.'iO,  000. 00 

(iO.  342. 79 

1, 700, 000. 00 

300.000.00 

4, 000, 000. 00 

200,000.00 

1, 000. 000. 00 
1,500, 000.  (K) 
1,  3.tO,00<i.  00 
500,000.00 
2,000,000.00 


13, 160, 342. 79 


Inter- 
est rate 


4h 
S 

'5" 
6 

5 

S 

4^4 

4'« 

4^4 

4H 


Amount  ont- 
standing 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
$500,000 
None 

None 
816, 000 

l,3.'iO.(K10 
322.000 

1, 575, 000 


Purpose  of  issue 


Ni.''qu»llv  light  and  power. 

Refunded  part  of  water  and  light  bonds,  1883. 

NisQually  light  and  power. 

Construction  of  Nisqually  plant. 

Purchase  of  Cu.shman  ix)wer  site. 

Construction  first  Cushman  unit. 

Plant  improvements,  Commerce  St. 

Construction  second  Cushman  unit. 

Do. 

Do. 
Construction  third  Cushman  unit. 
Construction  steam  plant  No.  2. 


4.563,000 


Plant  investment.  $24,429,241.93.  Bonded  debt,  $4,563,000.  Bal- 
ance of  cost  of  plant  paid  for  from  earnings  of  system.  Final 
bond  payment  on  present  Indebtedness  will  be  paid  on  Apr.  1, 
1951. 

North  East  Air  Base 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  WILLIAMSPORT  COMMUNITY  TRADE  AS- 
SOCIATION. AND  ALSO  A  STATEMENT  OP  FACTS  RELATIVE 
TO  LOCATION  OP  THE  NORTHEAST  AIR  BASE  AT  WIL- 
LIAMSPORT,  PA. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

WILLIAMSPORT   COMMUNrTT    TRADE   ASSOCIATION, 

Williamsport.   Pa.,  June   19,   1939. 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Rich. 

Hou.se  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
My    Dear    Mr.    Rich:    In   his    special    message    to    Congress    on 
national  defense,  January   12.   1939,  President   Roosevelt  declared: 

'T  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  must  have  armed 
forces  and  defenses  strong  enough  to  ward  off  sudden  attack 
against  strategic  positions  and  key  facilities  •  •  •  essential 
to  Insure  sustained  resistance  and  ultimate  victory.'  I  have  said, 
•We  must  have  the  *  »  •  organization  and  location  of  those 
key  facilities  so  that  they  may  be  immediately  utilized  and  rapidly 
expanded  to  meet  all  needs  without  danger  of  serious  interruption 
by  enemy  attack.'  •  •  •  I  repeat  that  'there  is  new  range 
and  speed  to  olfense.'  •  •  •  'Therefore,  it  has  become  nec- 
essary- for  every  American  to  restudy  present  defense  against  the 
possibilities  of  present  offense  against  us."  " 

In  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  President  we  are  address- 
■  ing  your  personal  attention  to  a  highly  "strategic  defense  posi- 
tion" that  would  prove  of  the  greatest  possible  mUitary  and  tactical 
value  in  defending  "strategic  positions"  and  "key  facilities" 
against  "sudden  offensive  attacks  by  enemy  aircraft."  so  ably  de- 
scribed by  the  President. 

In  response  to  the  Presidential  request,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  now  favorably  reported  H.  R.  6791  from  that 
committee.  In  that  bill  provision  has  been  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  air-defense  bases  and  the  enlargement  of  existing 
corps  bases.  Tliese  Include  the  building  of  the  northeast  air  defense 
base,  the  location  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  decided  upon  either 
by  the  War  Department  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Now  comes  the  Williamsport  Community  Association  to  point  out 
to  the  President  and  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  War 
Department,  the  almost  Invulnerable  strategic  position  available 
for  defense  air-base  development,  coupled  with  the  highest  nat- 
ural defense  values  which  could  characterize  such  a  base  if  con- 
structed adjacent  to  the  city  of  Williamsport.  This,  because  of 
peculiarities  and  uniqueness  of  physiography,  topography,  clima- 
tology, and  transportation  and  facilities,  as  well  as  other  character- 
istics equally  essential  and  necessary  to  peacetime  trainings  as  well 
as  wartime  operations.  These  are  exiatent  and  now  available  at 
Williamsport. 

The  city  of  Williamsport,  located  In  the  center  of  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  North  Atlantic  States,  lies  behind  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  and  nestles  on  a  plateau  on  the  Allegheny  front. 

To  locate  the  northeast  air  defense  base  on  this  plateau  would 
enable  United  States  defense  forces  to  avail  themselves  not  alone 
of  strategic  location  of  a  base  from  which  to  launch  an  offensive 
attack,  but.  by  virtue  of  the  surrounding  mountain  terrain,  it 
would  afford  the  highest  type  of  defensive  protection  against  any 
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and  all  surprise  attack  by  enemy  aircraft.  The  northeast  air 
defense  base  located  at  Williamsport  would  be  located  in  the 
center  of  America's  industrial  and  chemurglc  Industries,  and 
transportation  systems  and  would,  permit  of  the  highest  degree  of 
defensive  action  brought  to  the  aid  of  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
United  States  wartime  activities,  comprehending  those  of  mining, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  finance. 

Its  location  would  enable  effective  defense  in  less  than  1  hour 
of  flying  time  to  engage  any,  or  all,  military  action  against  the 
Nation's  Capitol  in  Washington;  the  seaports  of  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore,  and  Boston;  the  lake  ports  of  Buffalo,  Erie,  and 
Cleveland;  the  industrial  cities  adjacent  to  these  ports;  the  great 
chemical  industries  of  New  Jersey;  the  mining  Industries  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  steel-producing  areas  of  Bethlehem,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  Valley.  Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling,  and  Youngstown  would  be  less  than  1  hour  by  fast 
plane,  while  Rochester  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Trenton  and  Camden. 
N.  J.,  Springfield  and  Boston,  Mass.,  Wilmington.  Del..  Hagers- 
town,  Md..  and  to  scores  of  other  areas  and  Industries,  all  of  which 
lie  within  a  limited  200-mile  radius  of  the  city  of  Williamsport. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  em- 
bracing more  than  33,000.000  of  our  civil  workers,  could  be  effec- 
tively defended  against  foreign  attack  by  Army  or  Navy  planes 
and  bombers,  roaring  out  of  hangars,  located  on  the  Allegheny 
front,  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Williamsport.  The  defense  facil- 
ities themselves  would  be  land-locked  and  mountain -protected  by 
various  ridges  of  the  Allegheny  system  which  would  encompass 
their  location.  Please  find  attached  factual  and  statistical  data 
In  support  of  our  proposal  to  locate  the  northeast  air  defense  base  in 
the  Lycoming  Valley  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Thanking  you  to  give  consideration  to  Williamsport.  Pa..  In  the 
location  of  this  most  important  of  all  strategic  defense  bases,  and 
for  your  every  courtesy  in  this  matter,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours, 

Williamsport  Commtjnitt  Trade  Association, 

C.  E.   NoYES,   Secretary. 

The  city  of  Williamsport,  which  is  virtually  the  Industrial  and 
chemurglcs  center  of  the  great  industrial  East,  numbers  among 
its  many  industrial  operations  the  Lycoming  Motors  Co.,  tne  Avia- 
tion Corporation,  the  Piper  Aircraft  Corporation,  and  other  small 
industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  and  aircraft 
parts. 

Several  of  these  concerns  are  at  this  very  moment  working  on 
Government  air  defense  contracts  embodying  tests  upon  special 
appliances,  engines,  and  Instruments  of  great  value  lx)th  to  the 
Army  and  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  Almost  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night,  test  planes  making  use  of  the  municipal  air- 
port are  in  the  air  testing  various  aircraft  and  parts. 

The  interest  of  the  citizenship  of  the  city  of  Williamsport  in 
aviation  is  Indeed  an  interest  of  long  standing.  It  found  Its  ex- 
pression In  part  by  the  establishment  several  years  ago  of  an 
accredited  course  In  aviation  and  aircraft  mechanics  by  the  board 
of  education,  which  course  Is  now  given  as  part  of  the  public 
school  educational  system. 

The  Williamsport  Vocational  Training  School,  Its  faculty,  and 
curricula  are  natlonalLv  known  and  recognized  throughout  the  en- 
tire country.  The  National  Youth  Administration,  as  well  as  the 
C  C.  C.  are  at  present  availing  themselves  of  the  splendid  facil- 
ities afforded  by  the  Williamsport  vocational  training  cotirse  for 
aviation  mechanics,  at  which  school  at  present  there  are  con- 
ducted both  day  and  night  classes. 

More  recently,  moreover,  a  group  of  prominent  Williamsport  civic 
air-minded  citizens  have  been  conducting  Incursive  researches  at 
their  own  expense  with  a  view  to  Interesting  the  War  Department 
In  locating  an  alr-defense  base  adjacent  to  and  directly  south  of  the 
WlUiam.'^port  municipal  airport. 

This  committee  has  no  profit  motive.  Is  thoroughly  dislnterected 
in  the  location  of  the  proposed  northeast  air  defense  base,  and 
•  •  •  has  no  land  to  sell  the  Government.  •  •  •  In  fact, 
the  members  of  the  committee  have  themselves  personally  sub- 
scribed a  sum  upward  of  $30,000  with  which  to  purchase  the  ex- 
isting municipal-airport  land,  and.  after  having  acquired  the  same, 
donated  it  to  the  city  of  Williamsport.  In  addition  thereto  they 
later  contributed  additional  sums  for  the  further  development  of 
the  Williamsport  civU-alrport  faculties,  and  this  municipal  airport, 
now  about  completed,  will  rank  among  the  finest  civU  alrijorts  In 
the  country. 
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The  committee  U  now  addressing  It's  attention  primarily  to  secur- 
ing m  behalf  of  the  Nation  a  defense  the  establishment  of  a  north- 
Mst  national  air  base,  and  second  to  that  objective  is  that  of 
•ecurlng  for  the  city  of  Wllllamfiport  such  economic  benefits  as 
might  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  a  national  air  defense  base 
adjacent  to  the  cltv  of  Wllllamsport. 

From  a  standpoint  of  strategic  location  the  committee  Is  au- 
thoritatively and  reliably  informed  that  there  is  probably  no  site 
In  the  North  Atlantic  States  which  is  so  admirably  and  highly 
suited,  nor  is  there  any  other  site  or  location  which  so  readily  lends 
Itself  to  economic  Improvement  as  would  the  development  and 
improvement  of  this  location  in  the  west  branch  Susquehanna, 
Vallev  of  Lycoming 

The  .■=lte  herein  propo.«ed  lies  Inland  behind  the  Blue  Ridge  chain  of 
mountains.  Is  situated  across  the  boundary,  and  on  a  plateau  of  the 
Allegheny  front.  The  northeast  air  defense  base  located  on  this 
plateau  would  not  alone  enjoy  a  maxima  of  concealment  against 
di.scovery  but  wouM  Inherently  enjoy  n.itura!  defense  aids  through 
mountain  protection,  against  any  and  all  surprise  attack  from 
enemy  aircraft.  In  effecting  defen.se  tactics.  It  affords  Impregnable 
defense  action  In  behalf  of  practically  50  percent  of  America's 
wartim"  Industrial  activities. 

The  location  Itself  affords  splendid  flying  conditions  throughout 
the  year  Recent  tests  have  been  made  over  the  last  6  months 
which  comprehends  the  worst  flying  weather  period  of  the  year. 
These  tests  and  observations  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  was  but 
1  single  day  when  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Air  Lines  had  to 
fiv  over  this  area  and  over  the  municipal  airport  due  to  local 
"Wllllamsport  weather  conditions." 

Although  virtually  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  Is  accessible 
through  a  pass  to  the  west  through  which  the  Susquehanna  enters 
on  to  the  south  through  which  it  leaves  the  valiey.  The  rail  lines 
follow  the  river.  The  site  itself  is  on  an  average  of  560  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  la  slightly  niore  than  1  hour  by  air  In  fast  planes 
from  the  Nations  Capitol  in  Waihinpton.  the  Atlantic  seaports  of 
New  York.  Phllad?lphla.  Baltimore,  Boston,  as  well  as  from  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  of  Buffalo.  Erie,  and  Cleveland  The  cities  of 
Rochester.  Syracuse.  Pittsburgh.  Wheeling.  Hagerstown.  all  of  which 
are  to  be  found  on  the  periphery  of  a  200-mile  circle  drawn  about 
the  city  of  Wllllamsport  would  likewise  be  less  than  1  hour  Irom 
the  northeast  air  rietcnse  base  If  located  at  Wllllamsport. 

A  fleet  of  defense  bombers  and  pursuit  planes  roaring  out  of 
Army  and  Naw  hangars  located  at  the  propcs.»d  northeast  air 
defense  ba.se.  if  located  at  Wllllamsport.  could  within  1  hour  give  an 
effective  air  defense  against  enemy  aircraft  to  more  than  33.000.000 
of  our  civilian  popu!ation.  all  of  whom  are  located  and  live  within  a 
200-mlle   radius  of   Wllllamsport. 

From  the  standpoint  of  accessibility  by  air  as  well  as  by  highway 
arfd  rail  lines  and  from  the  standpoint  of  existing  educational, 
recreational,  housing,  hospitalization,  religious,  and  other  economic 
and  .'^Dcial  factors,  they  are  already  available  and  existent.  The 
committee  la  reliably  assured  that  there  is  no  other  location  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  characteristics  for  effective  training  in  peace 
as  well  as  effective  defense  in  war -offensive  operations  that  is  com- 
parable to  the  facilities  existent  and  available  adjacent  to  the  site 
proposed  for  development  at  Wllllamsport. 

The  West  Branch  Siii-quihanna  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  area.  Landing  ba^es  for  the  receipt  of  seaplanes  could  quickly 
and  economically  be  developed  by  damming  up  any  of  s^^veral  live 
streams  at  any  one  of  mere  than  a  dozen  dam  sites  on  the  prop- 
erties for  receipt  and  dUpatch  of  seaplanes.  Large  areas  of  practi- 
cally flat  lands  would  lend  themselves  to  development  as  landing 
and  flying  flelds  for  landplanes.  Federal  highways  of  great  military 
and  strategic  value  radiate  from  the  entrance  and  exit  to  the 
valley  and  the  site  to  all  points  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system,  a  highly  developed  line  with 
double-tiack  roadbed,  a*  well  as  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
road skirt  the  site  to  the  west.  These  afford  rapid  and  qulcK  rail 
transportation  to  practically  every  important  strategic  location  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  as  well  as  all  Inland  cities. 

Vast  acreage  of  mountain  lands  are  available  at  low  cost.  These 
are  highly  suited  to  the  development  as  air-bomb  and  machine-gun 
ranges.  They  could  be  located  with  absolute  safety  and  convenience 
In  the  surrounding  hill  country. 

What  Is  virtually  a  plain  of  gently  rolling  and  billowy  plateau 
lands  with  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  alluvial  soils,  large  areas  of 
which  are  cleared  and  now  under  cultivation  to  various  field  and 
row  crops.  The  soils  are  predominantly  of  a  gravelly  silt  loam  to 
depths  below  the  low  level  of  the  adjacent  Susquehanna.  These 
soil  types  afford  most  excellent  natural  drainage  and  ariatlon 
faclUtles. 

Being  warm  soils,  the  frost  jjenetratlon  Is  at  a  minimum.  The 
temperature  In  the  valley  is  notably  moderate.  The  winters  are 
comparably  mild,  the  temperatures  averaging  10  degrees  less  on  the 
plateau  than  in  the  surrounding  mountains.  Snowfall  on  the 
plateau  and  In  the  valley  Is  comparably  light,  as  compared  with  the 
uiowfall  m  the  surroiniding  hill  lands. 

Local  fliers,  pilots,  and  military  men  have  advised  this  committee 
that,  from  a  strategic,  tactical,  air.  and  military  defense  stand- 
point, no  base  for  a  second  line  of  defense  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  equal  or  comparable. 

There  Is  an  abundance  of  good  potable  water  as  well  as  of  building 
materials  In  the  shape  of  sand,  gravel,  and  building  stone  accessible 
and  subject  to  quarrying  operations  with  a  minimum  of  expense 
now  upon  the  project  site  The  right-of-way  of  an  abandoned  rail- 
way bisects  the  land.     The  culverts  and  bridges  of  UHs  road,  but 


recently  abandoned,  are  in  fairly  good  shape,  ready  to  receive  new 
rails. 

Concrete  highways,  with  county  macadam  roads,  are  already  con- 
structed, so  that  the  War  Department  could  develop  at  this  point 
the  Northeast  Air  Base  with  a  minimum  of  expenditure,  compared 
to  the  cost  of  developing  such  a  project  upon  raw  lands  attended  by 
a  complete  lack  of  transjxirtation,  educational,  recreational,  reli- 
gious, and  commercial  facilities. 

The  .splendid  educational,  recreational,  religious,  financial,  and 
commercial  facilities  afforded  by  the  city  of  Wllllamsport  are  close 
at  hand  Wllllamsport  is  possessed  of  one  of  the  finest  hospitals 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  area  Is  served  by  high-tension 
power  lines  powered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  which  utility  has  ample  generative  reserves  upon  which  the 
Government  could  readily  draw.  The  hard-  and  soft-coal  flelds  of 
Pennsylvania  are  close  at  hand. 

It  was  only  after  the  most  Incursive  analysis  had  been  made  into 
meteorology,  climatology,  topography,  soils,  drainage,  educational, 
sociological,  and  recreational  conditions  and  facilities,  coupled  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  local  transportation,  finance,  and  trade  condi- 
tions, that  the  WiUiamsport  Community  Trade  Association  decided 
to  submit  to  Congress  and  the  Government  this  highly  suited 
location  for  the  northeast  air  defense  base. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  the  Wllllamsport  Community  Trade 
As.sociatlon  submits  to  your  consideration  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
such  centrally  located  point  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  which  is 
Eo  highly  suited  from  tactical,  strategic,  and  militaristic  and  aero- 
nautical" standpoints  as  is  the  Lycoming  Valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna for  the  development  of  this  powerful  defense  arm.  which  is 
a  base  designed  primarily  to  defend  the  North  Atlantic  States  and 
the  Industrial  area  of  the  United  States  from  foreign  air  attack. 


Relief  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  22).  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     LEWIS    B.    SCHWELLENBACH,    OP 
WASHINGTON,  JUNE  25,   1939 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very  able 
address  delivered  over  the  radio  on  June  25.  1939,  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  SchwellenbachJ  on  the  all- 
important  subject  of  the  relief  program. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  fully  discuss  the  question  of  unemployment  relief  would 
take  many  hours.  My  time  tonight  Is  12  minutes.  Therefore. 
I  must  limit  my  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  fundamentals  Involved 
In  this  very  complicated  problem. 

The  first  question  confronting  us  Is  whether.  In  a  democracy, 
government  has  the  responsibility  of  assisting  those  who.  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  are  unable  to  find  employment  in  private 
industry.  This  may  have  been  debatable  when  President  Hoover 
was  arguing  that  Government  funds  should  only  be  used  to  help 
the  railroads  and  the  banks.  It  Is  not  even  a  subject  of  dispute 
today 

In  this  morning's  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times  one  of  the  finan- 
cial editors  says:  "Virtually  everyone  will  agree  today  with  the 
general  proposition  that  the  Federal  Government  must  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  to  keep  those  who  are  unemployed  from 
serious  privation  There  are  even  supporters  among  the  biggest 
Wall  Street  bankers  of  the  theory  that  In  hard  times  government 
should  make  compensating  expenditures  to  help  stimulate  a 
revival." 

My  good  friend  from  Kansas.  Senator  Cappek,  has.  by  his  record 
during  the  past  several  years,  indicated  his  acceptance  of  the 
proposition 

To  those  who  view  problems  with  sympathetic  understanding, 
an  appeal  only  to  humanity  is  necessary.  To  those  who  insist 
upon  some  selfish  reason  for  their  motive,  an  equally  potent 
answer  can  be  given.  If  our  present  economic  system  Is  to  be 
retained  It  must  have  the  support  of  our  democratic  system  of 
government.  We  cannot  maintain  our  democracy  If  our  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  recognize  responsibility  to  Its  people.  Men 
submit  to  the  limitations  of  government  in  order  to  secure  protec- 
tion against  foes  within  and  without.  Privation,  starvation,  sick- 
ness, and  despair  constitute  as  much  a  threat  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation  as  do  the  armed  forces  of  any  foreign  foe.  Men  have 
always  demanded  protection  against  them.  When  their  govern- 
ments failed  m  that  protection  they  have  turned  upon  those  who 
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ruled  them.  Revolutions  come  when  people  starve.  It  was  the_ 
starving  unemployed  In  Russia  who  made  possible  Lenin  and 
Trotsky.  It  was  the  starving  unemployed  In  Italy  who  paved 
the  way  for  Mussolini's  march  upon  Rome.  It  was  the  starving 
unemployed  in  Grermany  who  gave  Hitler  his  Nazi  power.  We  want 
none  of  that  here.  The  unemployed  of  America  must  know  that 
their  democracy  will  not  fall  them. 

There  are,  however,  those  In  this  country  who  say  that  this 
responsibility  rests  with  tne  States  and  counties  and  the  cities  to 
administer  any  program  of  relief.  They  would  limit  the  Federal 
Government's  activity  to  furnishing  the  money  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  local  authorities  for  expenditure.  They  would  overlook  the 
fact  that  such  a  system  would  result  in  several  thousand  different 
systems  and  different  standards  both  of  qualifications  and  pay. 
Tliey  would  have  you  overlook  the  fact  that  If  the  money  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  States,  programs  would  have  to  be  laid  out  on 
a  2-year  basis  because  State  legislatures  only  meet  blannually  or 
that  repeated  calls  for  special  sessions  of  legislatures  would  be 
required. 

These  advocates  of  local  administration  say  It  would  be  cheaper. 
The  facts  don't  bear  out  this  contention.  Assuming  the  monthly 
payment  to  unemployed  workers  would  not  be  changed,  the  only 
saving  would  come  In  a  reduction  of  administrative  expense.  The 
States  and  local  units  today  are  administering  expenditures  for 
direct  relief  to  unemployables.  The  administrative  costs  of  this 
operation  certainly  should  be  less  than  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  more  complicated  task  of  the  Federal  work-relief  program.  Yet 
the  percentage  of  administrative  costs  to  total  expenditures  by  the 
States  and  local  units  Is  16  percent,  and  with  the  Federal  program 
it  is  less  than  3'i  percent. 

Our  opponents  say  that  better  projects  would  be  secured  under 
local  administration.  The  fact  is  that  today  the  selection  of  the 
projects  rests  exclusively  with  the  local  units.  Can  anyone  seriously 
contend  that  we  can  secure  a  better  selection  by  a  board  of  county 
commissioners  simply  by  handing  It  a  lump  sum  coming  from  the 
Federal  Government  than  we  have  today,  when  they  choose  the 
projects,  subject  to  a  check  thereon  by  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Government.  ,,     ,.     .      .. 

The  advocates  of  local  administration  say  that  it  will  eliminate 
politics.  I  make  no  claim  that  Works  Progress  Administration  has 
been  perfect  so  far  as  the  question  of  politics  is  concerned.  On 
the  other  hand,  without  casting  any  reflections  on  county  commis- 
sioners, I  ask  you  if  you  know  any  place  in  the  country  where  you'll 
find  more  politics  than  the  average  county  courthouse?  The  great 
political  machines  of  the  country,  many  of  the  leaders  of  which  are 
now  residing  In  penitentiaries,  have  been  local  political  machines. 
Can  anyone  Imagine  a  State  legislature  or  a  board  of  county  com- 
missioners or  a  city  council  placing  the  restrictions  on  political 
activities  upon  any  of  their  workers  such  as  the  Congress  places 
upon  the  administrative  employees  of  W.  P.  A.?  The  law  provides 
that  campaign  contributions  cannot  be  solicited  from  W.  PA. 
workers  Employment,  compensation,  or  other  benefit  can  neither 
be  promised  given,  or  received  as  a  consideration  of  favor  or  reward 
of  political  activity  for  the  support  or  opposition  of  any  candidate 
or  political  party  in  any  election.  No  person  may  be  deprived  of  or 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  work  on  W.  P.  A.  because  of  the  way  he 
votes  The  violation  of  any  of  these  sections  Is  a  felony,  subject  to 
a  thousand-dollar  fine  and  a  year  In  the  penitentiary.  Further- 
more ever  since  the  Federal  relief  program  started  the  selection 
and  certification  of  those  entitled  to  work  relief  has  been  done  by 
the  States  and  local  units.  The  Federal  Government  has  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  task. 

This  last  fact  also  answers  the  argument  that  a  better  selectloii 
would  be  made  and  that  more  worthy  people  would  receive  Jobs  If 
admlnl.stratlon  was  In  local  hands.  The  selection  would  renialn 
precisely  where  It  Is  now.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  collect 
the  money  from  all  the  people  In  the  country  to  finance  the  work 
program  for  unemployment.  It  not  only  has  the  right  but  the  duty 
to  all  the  people  to  see  that  the  same  relative  standards  are  main- 
tained in  all  parts  of  the  country.  That  would  never  be  done 
under  a  purely  local  administration. 

The  other  alternative  proposed  Is  that  we  should  abandon  work 
relief  and  go  to  what  Is  politely  called  direct  relief.  I  say  PoHtely 
called  direct  relief"  because  the  real  name  for  It  is  the  dole  Ttie 
argument  for  It  is  that  we  could  save  money.  I  will  admit  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  administrative  costs  should  be  cheaper 
when  we  are  simply  handing  out  monthly  checks  than  when  we 
are  going  through  the  elaborate  process  of  a  work  program  for 
which  those  checks  are  given.  But,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago. 
the  facts  are  that  administrative  costs  for  direct  relief  for  unem- 
ployables are  16  percent  as  compared  with  31^  percent  for  work 
relief  for  employables.  ^     ^  , 

I  will  admit  that  money  could  be  saved  under  the  dole  system. 
It  would  be  much  easier  to  justify  drastic  reductions  In  the 
amount  paid  to  each  individual  when  he  doesn't  work  for  it  than 
when  he  does  work  for  It.  The  conscience  of  those  Industrialists 
whose  incomes  under  the  first  6  years  of  this  administration  were 
about  twice  what  they  were  under  the  4  years  of  the  Hoover 
administration  probably  would  be  much  eased  in  forcing  starva- 
tion on  a  nonworker  than  on  one  who  added  to  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  Nation;  that  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  they 
have  a  conscience.  For  myself,  I  think  a  dole  is  entirely  out  of 
place  and  will  never  be  accepted  by  democratic  America. 

I  know  some  of  the  cruel  stories  that  are  told  about  W.  P.  A. 
workers  I  know  they  are  accused  of  leaning  on  a  shovel.  Maybe 
a  few  of  them  do  lean  on  shovels.    I  prefer  to  have  them  lean  on 


a  shovel  under  a  democracy  here  than  to  have  them  lean  on  a 
rifle  as  they  do  under  dictators  in  Europe. 

According  to  our  Republican  friends,  men  get  lazy  after  they  get 
on  W.  P.  A.  and  don't  want  to  get  a  job.  On  that  point,  let  me  read 
from  the  United  States  News,  published  by  David  Lawrence,  who 
certainly  cannot  be  classified  as  a  New  Deal  supporter.  Mr. 
Lawrence  savs:  "Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  relief  population  la 
a  shifting  one.  W.  P.  A.'s  personnel  is  constantly  changing,  with  a 
turn-over  of  approximately  8  percent  a  month  or  100  percent  a  year. 
The  average  worker  spends  12  Vi  montlis  in  continuous  W.  P.  A.  em- 
plovment.  but  as  one  worker  leaves  another  usually  applies  for 
his' job." 

We  have  passed  through  dangerous  times  In  this  last  6  years. 
Governments  all  over  the  world  have  changed  In  their  forms.  Men 
ai:id  women  almost  everywhere  have  sacrificed  liberty  and  the  rights 
for  which  their  people  have  foiight  through  the  centuries.  Yet 
we  here  maintain  a  system  of  government  with  democratic  rights, 
liberties,  and  privileges.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  powerful  weapon 
we  have  used  in  defense  of  these  rights  Is  the  fact  that  since  March 
4,  1933,  the  people  of  the  country  have  known  that  they  had  a  gov- 
ernment in  Washington  which  had  enough  understanding  of  them 
and  their  problems  to  give  them  a  chance  to  work  and  keep  the 
wolf  of  starvation  from  their  doors. 

Furthermore,  the  work  program  has  brought  concrete  results  In 
the  form  of  actual  assets  belonging  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  which  never  would  have  come  through  the  dole 
system.  I  could  continue  on  Indefinitely  reading  lists  of  useful 
projects  which  have  been  constructed.  Let  me  give  you  just  a  few: 
Seventeen  thousand  new  public  buildings  have  been  constructed 
and  46,000  public  buildings  have  been  repaired:  279.000  miles  of 
highways,  roads,  and  streets  have  been  constructed;  153  airports 
have  been  constructed,  and  1,483,000  air  beacons;  6.000  miles  of 
water  mains  have  been  installed.  These  and  hundreds  of  other 
similar  projects  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  eflectlveness  and  the 
industry  and  the  willingness  to  work  of  those  who  are  today  being 
made  the  butt  of  poor  Jokes  about  W.  P.  A.  lalxjr. 

A  work-relief  program  has  not  only  made  it  possible  to  furnish 
to  each  worker  the  difference  between  starvation  and  food  for 
himself  and  his  family,  but  the  payment  of  this  difference  has 
increased  the  value  of  the  assets  belonging  to  all  of  the  people  of 
the  country  In  the  form  of  projects  of  which  even  the  most  tight- 
fisted  budget  balancer  should  be  proud. 

At  first,  they  objected  to  W.  P.  A.  as  a  leaf-raking  operation; 
now  that  it  is  actually  producing  tangible  and  valuable  results, 
they  want  to  convert  It  Into  a  starvation  dole. 

Last  week  over  this  same  program  I  warned  against  the  danger 
of  whipping  up  social  and  religious  hatreds.  These  are  the  seeds 
which  ripen  into  revolution.  The  unemployed,  the  starving,  the 
desperate,  those  In  despair  furnish  fertile  fields  for  this  ripening 
process.  It  is  to  prevent  this  that  your  Federal  Government 
furnishes  a  program  of  employment  to  the  millions  of  unlor- 
tunatee  during  this  period  of  world  economic  crisis. 


Odd   Fellows'  Memorial  Service  at  the  Tomb  of 

Unknown  Soldier 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ED-VTIN  C.  JOHNSON,  OF  COLORADO.  JUNE 

18.  1939 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  18  of  this  year  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Johnson]  delivered  an  address 
at  the  Odd  Fellows'  memorial  service  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  well  that  our  grateful  fraternity  has  set  aside  a  day  In 
which  to  pay  honor  not  only  to  our  country's  military  heroes  but  to 
Indicate  our  eternal  devotion  to  our  own  sisters  and  brothers  who 
have  finished  their  earthly  asslgrunent.  All  of  them  have  well 
earned  this  poor  tribute  which  today  In  deep  humility  and  sweet 
recollections  we  offer.  We  have  chosen  an  especially  fitting  place — 
our  Nation's  most  Impressive  shrine,  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier — for  this  sincere  ceremony. 

BROTHERHOOD  THK   AKSWER 

Otir  great  and  good  fraternity  recalls  on  this  day  set  aside  for 
that  purpose  otir  debt  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  mankind  who 
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have  finished  life's  course.  They  fought  a  good  fight  against  Igno- 
rance, hate,  Intolerance,  and  selflshness;  they  ran  a  good  race 
against  great  obstacles;  and  like  the  revered  St.  Paul,  they  kept 
the  faith.  We  cherl.sh  their  blessed  memory.  When  they  lived 
their  warm  hearts  formed  a  barricade  agaiz.st  the  pointed  darts  of 
li, humanity  and  Injustice. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  make 
this  solemn  pilgrimage  to  this  beautiful  hallowed  .spot  to  render 
Uibute  not  to  war  but  to  peace.  Our  fraternity  lives  to  promote 
peace.  Our  wise  founders  discovered  long  ago  that  the  caus?  of 
all  Tiolence  Is  selfishness,  and  that  the  cure  for  It  Is  brotherhood. 
We  believe  that  when  men  everywhere  will  band  themselves  to- 
gether In  a  universal  brotherhood  of  love  and  frlendohlp.  then, 
and  then  only,  will  strife,  wars,  and  violence  be  no  more. 

WAR    AGAINST    SELFISHNESS 

Indeed  today's  pilgrimage  is  not  made  to  pay  tribute  directly  or 
indirectly  to  war.  Odd  Fellows  are  not  pacifisU;  we  are  realists 
and  know  that  wars  are  sometimes  forced  upon  a  peaceful  people 
with  no  other  choice  than  armed  defense,  but  since  It  has  been 
our  privilege  to  experience  the  perfect  understanding  of  brother- 
hood, we  know  that  there  Is  a  better  way  than  fighting.  Human 
selflwhness  is  the  demon  that  causes  every  war.  Odd  Fellows  have 
sworn  an  unrelenting,  bloodless  war  of  education  and  persuasion  I 
against  this  uglv  monster.  Many  courageous  fraternal  soldiers 
have  already  fallen  in  that  long  conflict  which  we  have  undertaken 
and  we  are  met  here  today  to  do  their  memory  loving  honor  and 
to  show  our  gratitude  for  their  patient  leadership  and  service. 

THE  UNKNOWN   SOLDIER 

While  we  most  earnestly  believe  that  God  In  His  Infinite  good- 
ness has  not  forgotten  the  grave  of  a  single  American  soldier 
wherever  he  mav  be  taking  his  long  sleep,  we  recall  now  that  in 
the  World  War  we  buried  1.600  heroic  lads  without  knowing  who 
they  were  or  from  whence  they  came  All  we  know  Is  that  1,600 
torn  and  broken  bodies — all  that  remained  of  these  life-loving 
American  boys  who  had  answered  their  country's  command  to  "go 
over  the  top"  and  bare  their  naked  breasts  to  the  murderous 
shrapnel,  bursting  bombs,  and  cannon  fire  of  the  enemy  as  they 
climbed  through  entanglements  of  barbed  wire  and  floundered  over 
ghastly  shell  holes  carrying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  forward — all  we 
know.  I  repeat.  Is  that  these  1.600  were  bviricd  in  unidentified 
graves  across  the  A'lantic.  It  was  not  possible  for  our  officers  in 
charge  of  burial  to  Identify  these  poor  mangled  bodies,  and  so  they 
entered  the  silent  legion  of  unknown  soldiers — America's  human 
sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war.  We  al.*o  recall  now  that  in  the  War 
Between  the  States  there  were  156.000  such  graves.  In  the  next 
war — and  I  pray  to  God  there  will  never  be  another  American 
war- -there  will  be  even  a  greater  proportion  of  unknowii  soldiers, 
because  modern  munitions  are  becoming  more  and  more  adept  in 
the  destruction  of  human  bodies. 

HE   IS    OLTl    BROTHER 

One  from  among  the  patriots  who  were  slaughtered  In  France 
was  selected  to  receive  in  this  hallowed  spot  the  tears  and  the 
tributes  which  America  richly  owed  to  the  whole  1.600.  The  lad 
who  rests  here  may  have  been  a  farm  boy  from  the  West  or  a 
tiadesman  from  the  North  or  a  student  from  the  East  or  a  planter 
from  the  South.  He  may  have  lieen  a  college  man.  talented,  cul- 
tured, well-bred,  or  he  may  have  been  of  very  humble  origin, 
having  had  only  meager  oppi^irtunltles.  He  may  have  been  a  Prot- 
estant, a  Jew,  or  a  Catholic.  Ah.  but  he  Is  everyone  of  these,  for 
he  ••epresents  here  the  whole  1.600. 

Many  of  the  gallant  1.600  were  active,  enthusiastic  Odd  Fellows — 
that  we  know  -and  we  therefore  have  every  right  to  pay  our 
fraternal  tribute  today  to  the  Immortal  American  who  rests  here. 
He  is  our  brother  I  love  to  think  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  as  a 
typical  happy-go-lucky  American  boy  suddenly  vaulted  into  ma- 
ture manhood  by  his  very  grave  responsibilities.  I  like  to  think 
of  him  as  one  who  had  had  the  privilege  of  the  wholesome  doc- 
trine of  Odd  Fellowship  and  who  as  a  brother  had  received  it 
with  a  firm  determination  to  make  it  the  guiding  light  of  his 
life.  I  can  see  now  the  older  memtxrs  of  his  ledge  exchanging 
glances  of  approval  during  his  Initiation  as  he  pledged  his  undying 
allegiance  to  the  good  cause,  for  they  saw  In  him  good  fraternal 
material  and  a  new  brother  of  great  promise.  I  like  to  think  of 
him  as  the  Jny  of  his  home,  bubbling  over  with  happy  enthusiasm 
and  full  of  the  .«parkling  energy  of  youth,  readv  for  any  adven- 
ture the  world  had  to  offer  him — however  dangerous — the  pride 
of  his  father,  the  love  of  his  mother,  the  hero  of  his  sisters  and 
brothers  and  the  soulmate  of  his  young  sweetheart. 

A    LASTING    PEACE 

Every  Memorial  Day  should  fortify  the  natural  Inclination  of  the 
American  people  to  keep  out  of  war.  for  on  this  day  we  forget  Its 
glories  and  In  deep  sorrow  consider  the  human  sacrifice  Incidental  to 
It.  This  monument  to  the  Unknown  Soldier  Is  the  most  eloqtient 
plea  for  peace  possible:  It  drives  home  the  horrors  of  war  as  nothing 
else  can  drive  them  home.  In  the  cold  silence  of  the  tomb  the 
Unknown  Soldier  has  become  the  Nation's  most  eloquent  speaker 
In  behalf  of  a  lasting  peace.  He  Is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  lolly 
and  futility  of  armed  conflict.  He  proves  over  and  over  and  over 
that  wars  settle  nothing  and  points  out  to  all  who  will  listen  that 
when  the  killing  Is  finished  statesmen  do  what  they  should  have 
done  m  the  first  instance — gather  around  the  conference  table  and 
detennlne  upon  terms  of  peace.  He  demonstrates  again  and  again 
that  the  god  oX  war  is  not  only  a  cruel  bloodthirsty  god  who  would 


destroy  all  humanity  but  that  he  Is  a  false  god  as  well.  This  silent 
"hrother  teaches  us  that  the  God  of  love  Is  the  true  and  only  God. 
Let  us  resolve  here  and  now  as  fraternallsts  that  Insofar  as  we  are 
able  there  shall  never  be  another  grave  of  another  unknown  Ameri- 
can soldier  In  Flanders  Field  or  In  any  other  place. 

MORAL   EDUCATION 

May  we.  therefore,  preach  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  father- 
hood of  God  with  every  ounce  of  energy  which  we  possess:  teach 
It  and  live  It  and  labor  for  It:  for  It  alone  will  save  mankind  fiom 
men.  The  world  today  needs,  more  thun  it  needs  anything  el.se.  a 
course  In  moral  education  that  will  bring  about  a  moral  rearma- 
ment to  end  war.  Our  Inspired  fraternal  leader,  the  grand  sire  of 
Odd  Fellowship  of  the  world,  the  Honorable  Burton  A  Gasklll. 
whom  I  have  the  great  honor  to  represent  today,  started  a  move- 
ment for  moral  education  the  hour  the  purple  robes  of  his  high 
office  were  placed  upon  his  broad  shoulders.  Moral  education,  as 
conceived  by  him.  Is  the  forerunner  of  the  moral  rearmament  mov- 
mtnt  now  growing  so  rapidly  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
timL>,  Is  indeed,  at  hand  for  humanity  to  espouse  In  a  vigorous 
manner  such  a  cause. 

'For  our  country,  home,  and  flag  we  die" — seme  on  the  bloody 
battlefields  of  physical  combat,  others  in  humbler  places  along 
life's  peaceful  pathways.  There  Is  a  patriotism  of  peace  Just  as 
there  Is  a  patrlotl-sm  of  war.  The  patriotl.=m  of  peace  Is  .spU  ndidly 
exemplified  in  the  loving  service  which  fraternity  has  contributed 
to  make  life  for  every  human  being  In  all  the  world  better  and 
finer. 


Cotton-Rubber  Exchange 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1939 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  cotton  farmers 
of  the  South  I  want  to  publicly  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  State  in  negotiating  an 
agreement  for  the  exchange  of  600,000  bales  of  surplus  cotton 
for  a  like  amount  in  value  of  rubber.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  will  prove  to  be  only  the  first  of  similar  exchange  agree- 
ments, for  not  only  do  we  now  have  an  enormous  surplus  of 
cotton  on  hand  but  this  Nation  is  in  immediate  need  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  tin.  tungsten,  and  manganese  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defense.  In  fact,  the  supply  of  rubber  ac- 
quired by  the  present  agreement  would  be  consumed  in  a  few 
months,  while  we  should  have  a  minimum  stock  pile  of  all 
four  of  these  strategic  materials  sufficient  for  2  years.  That 
is  the  recommendation  of  the  War  Department. 

It  is  also  very  necessary  for  improvement  in  the  economic 

condition  of  the  cotton  producers  of  the  South  that  wo  make 

early  disposal  of  some  of  the  surplus  on  hand.    May  I  briefly 

outline  the  situation  at  this  time? 

We  have  on  hand  the  smallest  amount  of  free  cotton,  sub- 

j  ject  to  sale,  that  we  have  had  for  many  years — less  than 

I  3.500.000  bales.    This  is  42  percent  less  than  this  time  last 

year  and  34  percent  below  the  last  10  years'  average.    And 

;  American  cotton  in  foreign  warehouses  is  only  about  two- 

■  thirds  of  what  it  was  last  year  and  only  about  one-half  of 

j  the  10-year  average.    Unofficial  estimates  indicate  that  only 

i  about  25.000.000  acres  have  been  planted  in  cotton  this  year. 

and  we  should  have  only  a  normal  crop  of  not  over  12.000,000 

bales  this  fall.    So  that  much  of  the  picture  is  all  right. 

But  in  addition  there  are  11,317,860  bales  in  our  ware- 
houses covered  by  Government  loans  totaling  $560,894,986. 
If  we  could  just  dispose  of  the  extra  6,000,000  bales  produced 
in  1937.  our  supply  would  be  reduced  to  nearly  normal.  All 
this  year  I  have  been  trj-ing  to  get  the  Government  to  per- 
manently set  aside  two  or  three  million  bales  of  this  for 
military  purposes  and  to  swap  or  exchange  three  or  four 
million  bales  for  these  needed  metals  and  materials  for 
national  defense — that  is,  manganese,  tungsten,  tin,  and 
rubber. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  now  have  on  hand,  free 
and  under  loan,  a  total  of  nearly  15.000,000  bales  of  cotton, 
with  another  crop  of  12,000,000  bales  in  the  field,  or  more 
than  2  years'  supply.    On  top  of  that,  our  exports  or  foreign 
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sales  have  dropped  from  the  annual  10  years'  average  of 
7,880,000  bales  to  less  than  3,500.000  bales.  In  addition,  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  foreign  countries  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  they  are  taking  our  foreign  markets.  Exports  from 
Egypt  in  April  were  48  percent  larger  than  in  April  last 
year.  For  the  first  8  months  of  the  season  exports  from 
India  were  54  percent  larger  than  last  season,  and  during  the 
first  7  months  exports  from  Brazil  were  25  percent  larger 
than  last  season  and  the  largest  in  its  history. 

For  example,  for  April,  during  the  10  years.  1923  to  1933, 
we  sold  Germany  99.000  bales  of  cotton;  this  April  we  soid 
Germany  15.000  bales  of  cotton.  The  average  sales  to  Eng- 
land in  April  during  the  same  10-year  period  was  98.000  bales, 
while  this  April  we  sold  them  20.000  bales.  The  same  reduc- 
tion is  true  as  to  our  sales  to  France  and  Italy.  But  during 
the  same  period  the  monthly  sales  by  Egypt  to  England 
increased  from  37.000  to  78.000  bales;  by  Egypt  to  Germ.any, 
from  9.000  to  14.000  bales;  and,  by  Brazil  to  Japan,  the 
monthly  sales  increased  from  less  than  1,000  to  over  30,000 
bales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  therefore  be  readily  understood  how 
important  it  is  that  we  not  only  seek  exchange  agreements 
similar  to  the  one  just  concluded  with  Great  Britain  but  that 
every  agency  of  this  Government  participate  in  a  vigorous 
fight  to  recapture  our  foreign  cotton  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  and 
include  in  these  remarks  the  text  of  the  agreement  jast 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Pace]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  referred  to  follows: 

Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  exchange  of  cotton  and 
rubber: 

1.  The  United  States  Government  will  supply  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  delivered  on  board  ship,  compressed 
to  high  density,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  at  other  Gulf  and  At- 
lantic deep-water  ports,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Governments,  600.000  bales  of  raw  cotton  of  grades  and  staples 
which  will  be  specified  by  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  United  States  Government  will  make  available  in  ade- 
quate quantities  for  such  purpose  cotton  from  the  stock  on 
which  the  United  States  Government  has  made  advances  to 
growers. 

(A)  The  price  will  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  market 
price  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for 
Middling  seven-eighths  inch  cotton  during  the  period  January  1- 
June  23.  1939,  for  spot  delivery  at  New  Orleans,  plus  0.24  cent  per 
pound  for  cost  of  compression  and  delivery  on  board  ship  with 
adjustments  In  price  for  other  grades  and  staples  according  to 
differences  above  or  below  Middling  seven-eights  Inch  quoted  In 
that  period. 

(B)  The  cotton  will  be  Inspected  to  determine  Its  classification  In 
accordance  with  the  universal  cotton  standards  for  grade  and  the 
official  standards  of  the  United  States  for  staple,  and  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  experts  appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Any  disputes  which  may  ar)63  will  be  settled  by  boards 
of  referees  constituted  of  three  members,  of  whom  one  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

WILL    BE    INVOICED 

(C)  Samples  representing  the  cotton  of  the  grades  and  staples 
Bpecifled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  made 
available  for  Inspection  and  acceptance  during  a  period  of  6  months, 
beginning  15  davs  after  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  agreement,  and 
such  Inspection  and  acceptance  will  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  cotton  Is  so  made  available.  Delivery  at  the  ware- 
house at  the  port  of  sailing  with  provision  for  free  delivery  on  board 
ship  at  high  density  will  be  made  within  15  days  after  Inspection 
and  acceptance,  and  storage  and  Insurance  charges  will  be  borne  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  a  period  of  2  weeks,  but  no  more, 
after  delivery  at  the  warehouse  at  the  port  of  sailing. 

(D)  All  cotton  will  be  invoiced  and  accepted  on  gross  weight  at 
the  time  of  delivery. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  supply  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  delivered  on  board  ship  at 
Singapore  and.  by  agreement  between  the  two  Governments,  at 
other  convenient  ports,  rubber  In  bales,  of  the  grades  which  will 
be  specified  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  a  value 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  total  value  of  the  cotton  to  be  supplied 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  this  agreement.  In  determin- 
ing such  equivalent  value,  the  rate  of  exchange  between  Straits 
Settlements  dollars  and  United  States  dollars  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  average  of  the  buying  rate  during  the  period  January  1- 
June  23  1939,  In  the  New  York  market,  at  noon,  for  cable  trans- 
Xera  payable   Ui  Straits   Settlements   dollars,   as   certified  by   tlie 


Federal  Reserve  bank  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  published  in  Treasury  decisions. 

CALCULATED   ON  AVI3tACE  PRICE 

(A)  The  quantity  of  rubber  will  be  calculated  upon  the  average 
market  price,  as  pubUshed  by  the  department  of  statistics  In  the 
Straits  Settlements,  for  No.  1  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  dtirlng  the 
period  January  1-June  23.  1939,  for  spot  deUvery  at  Singapore 
plus  0.25  Straits  Settlements  cent  per  pound  for  cost  of  baling 
and  delivery  on  board  ship,  with  adjustments  In  price  for  other 
grades  according  to  differences  quoted  In  that  period. 

(B)  The  rubber  will  be  Inspected  and  accepted  by  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Government.  Any  disputes  will  be 
settled  In  accordance  with  the  normal  custom  of  the  trade. 

(C)  The  rubber  will  be  made  available  for  inspection  and  accept- 
ance by  experts  appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
during  a  period  of  6  months  beginning  at  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  Governments,  and  such  Inspection  and  acceptance  will 
be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  rubber  Is  so  made  avail- 
able. Delivery  at  the  warehouse  at  the  port  of  shipment  with  pro- 
vision for  free  delivery  on  board  ship  will  be  made  within  a  period 
of  15  days  after  Inspection  and  acceptance,  and  storage  and  Insur- 
ance charges  will  be  borne  by  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  a  period  of  2  weeks  but  no  more  after  delivery  at  the  ware- 
house at  the  port  of  shipment. 

3.  If  either  Government  should  find  that  delivery  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  specified  In  paragraphs  1  and  2  is  likely  to 
restrict  supplies  available  to  commercial  markets  unduly  or  to 
stimulate  undue  price  Increases,  the  two  Governments  shall  consult 
with  a  view  to  postponing  delivery  or  taking  other  action  in  order 
to  avoid  or  minimize  such  restriction  of  supplies  or  such  price 
Increases.  * 

WILL  BE  STORED  FOR  7  TEARS 

4.  The  Intention  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  being  to  acquire  reserves  of  cotton 
and  rubber,  respectively,  against  the  contingency  of  a  major  war 
emergency,  each  Government  undertakes  not  to  dispose  of  its  stock 
(otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  such  stocks  by  equiv- 
alent quantities  Insofar  as  may  be  expedient  for  preventing  deterio- 
ration) except  in  the  event  of  such  an  emergency.  If.  however, 
either  Government  should  at  any  future  date  decide  that  the  time 
has  come  to  liquidate  its  stock  of  cotton  or  rubber,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  may  do  so  only  after  (a)  consulting  the  other  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  disposal  of  such  stock, 
and  (b)  taking  all  steps  to  avoid  disturbance  of  the  markets.  In 
no  case  may  either  Government  dispose  of  such  stocks,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  major  war  emergency,  before  a  date  7  years  after  the  coming 
Into  force  of  this  agreement. 

5.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  secure  that  the  export  is  permitted  under  the  Inter- 
national rubber  regulation  scheme  of  an  amount  of  rubber  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  amount  of  rubber  which  would  under 
normal  operation  of  the  scheme  be  released  to  meet  current  con- 
sumption needs. 

6.  Each  Government  undertakes,  in  shipping  to  Its  own  ports 
the  stocks  of  cotton  and  rubber,  respectively,  provided  for  in  this 
agreement,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  to  dlstrlbxite  the  tonnage 
equally  between  the  ships  of  the  two  countries,  provided  that  the 
shipping  space  required  is  obtainable  at  reasonable  rates.  Con- 
sultation for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  between  the  board  of  trade  and  the  Maritime  Commission. 

7.  Should  the  United  States  Government,  before  the  delivery  is 
completed  of  the  cotton  provided  for  in  paragraph  1  of  this  agree- 
ment, take  any  action  which  has  the  effect  of  an  export  subsidy, 
they  will  deliver  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  an 
additional  quantity  of  cotton  proportionate  to  the  reduction  in 
price  below  that  provided  for  In  paragraph  1  of  this  agreement 
caused  by  such  action. 

8.  Tills  agreement  shall  come  Into  force  on  a  date  to  be  agreed 
between  the  two  Governments. 

Done  In  London  m  duplicate  this  23d  day  of  June  1939. 
[L.  8.]  Joseph  P.   Kennedy. 

[L.  s.]  Olives  P.   G.   Stanley. 


Ten  Percent  Reduction  in  Appropriations 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1939 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
is  shocked  by  the  record  of  appropriations  of  this  session  of 
Congress.  Despite  much  talk  about  economy,  there  has  been 
no  action  to  that  end  because  the  administration  and  its 
spokesmen  in  Congress  have  refused  to  cooperate  with  tbe 
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earnest  cflorts  of  Republicans  and  a  small  group  of  patri- 
otic Democrats,  in  the  House,  to  curb  unnecessary  spending. 

This  session  of  Conprcjs.  it  now  appears,  will  appropriate 
approximately  $13,000,000,000.  including  permanent  appro- 
priations and  trust  funds.  This  sum  is  almost  20  percent  of 
the  income  of  all  the  American  people  estimated  for  this 
year.  On  top  of  that,  the  President  now  urges  legislation 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  Treasury-guaranteed  bonds  to- 
taling another  $3,860,000,000. 

Republicans  in  the  House  have  insisted  that  a  start  should 
be  made  toward  reducing  our  swollen  Budget  so  that  even- 
tually Federal  revenues  and  expenditures  may  be  brought  into 
balance.  The  country  is  disturbed  and  economic  recovery  is 
being  prevented  because  nothing  whatever  has  been  done 
toward  this  end. 

With  that  thought  in  mind  I  propose  to  introduce  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  tomorrow — Monday — a  bill  calling 
for  a  reduction  of  10  percent  in  all  appropriations  made  by 
this  session  of  Congress  that  are  properly  susceptible  to  such 
a  reduction,  except  those  for  social  security  and  relief  of  dis- 
tress. This  bill  contains  flexible  provisions  in  order  to  avoid 
undue  hardships  and  specifically  exempts  from  its  provisions 
appropriations  for  relief,  old-age  pensions,  war  veterans'  pen- 
sions and  benefits,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  other 
fixed  charges.  But,  even  excluding  such  items,  this  bill,  if 
adopted,  would  resiilt  in  economies  totaling  at  least 
$500,000,000. 

Small  though  the  amount  saved  might  seem  compared  with 
the  funds  appropriated  this  year,  the  action  would  be  inter- 
preted by  the  country  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
would  give  new  hope  to  millions  in  business,  in  industry,  and 
on  the  farms  that  at  last  their  Federal  Government  was 
turning  toward  a  sound  financial  policy. 

With  the  exceptions  which  I  have  noted,  this  year's  ap- 
propriations for  various  departments  and  agencies  can  be 
reduced  10  percent  without  curtailing  efBcient  operation  of 
any  function  the  Federal  Government  is  now  carrying  on. 
Indeed,  appropriations  for  the  next  year  which  starts  next 
Saturday  are  substantially  larger  than  the  actual  expendi- 
tures during  the  current  year. 

This  is  a  sound  and  constructive  proposal.  President 
Roosevelt  himself  in  July  1937  instructed  the  heads  of  all 
executive  departments  and  establishments  to  impound  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  funds  appropriated  to  them  sus- 
ceptible of  such  treatment.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  he  under- 
took that  step  in  an  effort  to  effect  saungs  of  approximately 
$400,000,000.  which  he  asserted  would  have  resulted  in  a 
"layman's  balance"  of  the  Budget. 

Unfortunately  this  proposal  proved  to  be  only  a  gesture. 
Like  so  many  proposals  started  with  a  fanfare  of  ballyhoo 
by  the  New  Deal,  it  was  soon  forgotten.  At  all  events,  the 
total  expense,  exclusive  of  debt  retirement,  for  that  fiscal 
year  reached  the  gigantic  sum  of  $7,626,000,000,  with  a  net 
deficit  of  $1,384,000,000. 

We  are  now  ccmpletinst  a  fiscal  year  with  a  net  deficit  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $3,500,000,000.  We  face  a  deficit  at 
least  that  large  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Before  us  is  the 
prospect  of  a  national  debt  of  $45,000,000,000  en  June  30. 
1940,  with  six  or  seven  more  billions  guaranteed  on  the  side. 
Surely  if  what  the  President  proposed  in  1937  was  feasible, 
such  a  step  is  more  practical  and  urgent  today. 

By  writing  a  10-percent  reduction  into  the  law,  it  will  be 
made  mandatory  on  all  New  Deal  departments  and  agencies 
and  thus  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  premised  can  really  be  achieved. 
If  this  is  done,  our  Government  will  take  a  major  step  toward 
economic  recovery  and  reemployment  in  private  industry  at 
decent  wages  of  cur  11.000.000  unemployed  men  and  women. 
Such  an  act  as  this  represents  a  real,  sound  step  in  the 
direction  of  putting  America  back  to  work. 

Together  with  millions  of  my  countrymen,  I  am  seriously 
disturt)ed  over  our  financial  situation.  During  the  last  5 
months  Republicans  and  patriotic  Democrats  have  fought 
hard  to  impress  the  gravity  of  the  situation  on  the  House. 
We  all  know  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  continue, 
year  after  year,  to  spend  billions  in  excess  of  its  revenues.    I 


sincerely  believe  that  unless  this  tendency  Is  checked  now 
there  will  be  destructive  consequences  for  this  country.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  moved  to  make  the  last  possible 
effort  before  the  next  fiscal  year  begins  to  help  avert  what 
may  be  an  overwhelming  disaster. 


Financial  Aid  to  South  America  Good  Economic 

Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  arrangements  made  recently 
with  Brazil  and  Paraguay  providing  for  the  extension  of 
credit  to  the  southern  Republics  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  plans  for  similar  deals  with  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican republics,  are  being  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of 
criticism  ia  various  quarters,  particularly  those  who  do  not 
see  their  way  clear,  even  mildly,  to  endorse  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy.  Attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  under  the  Roosevelt  regime  that  foreign 
loans,  sold  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  American  market,  have  been  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
atorial investigation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive was  led  to  describe  many  of  the  foreign  loans  as 
worthless. 

Under  date  of  June  5,  an  editorial,  entitled  "Pump  Prim- 
ing a  Hemisphere,"  was  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  where  the  administration  is  taken  to  task  for  re- 
!  ported  plans  to  make  possible  an  expansion  in  the  com- 
\  mercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  nations 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  I  think  one  might,  to  advantage, 
remind  the  paper  and  its  readers  that  not  so  very  many 
years  ago,  when  American  banking  firms  were  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  Germany's  orgy  of  lending,  the  late 
President  Calvin  Coclidge  in  an  address  before  the  members 
of  the  Associated  Press  made  the  following  observations: 

I  trust  that  private  American  capital  will  be  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  advancing  this  loan.  •  •  •  It  Tivlll  benefit  cur 
trade  and  commerce,  and  we  especially  hope  that  It  will  provide 
a  larger  market  for  our  agricultural  production.  •  •  •  Besides 
this  there  is  the  humanitarian  requirement,  which  carries  such 
a  strong  appeal,  and  the  knowledge  that  out  of  our  abundance 
It  is  our  duty  to  help  where  help  will  be  used  for  meeting  Just 
requirements  and  the  promotion  of  a  peaceful  purpose. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  President  Coolidge  could  not 
live  to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled  and  to  note  the  extent  to 
which  Germany  has  been  meeting  her  "just  requirements"; 
and  the  extent  to  which  American  money  loaned  to  Ger- 
many had  served  the  'promotion  of  a  peaceful  purpose." 

It  is  erroneous  to  compare  the  nature  of  the  Brazilian  and 
Paraguayan  deals  and  that  of  similar  arrangements  expected 
to  be  entered  into  with  other  Latin-American  republics  with 
publicly  floated  Latin-American  obligations.  It  was  not  the 
foreign  loan  as  such  which  was  criticized,  but,  rather,  the 
circumstances  which  in  some  instances  surrounded  the  origi- 
nation and  distribution  of  loans.  Had  all  foreign  issues 
floated  in  the  American  market  been  employed  for  strictly 
constructive  and  revenue-producing  purposes,  defaults  would 
not  have  occurred  with  the  distressing  frequency  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written.  Nevertheless,  despite  many 
defaults,  even  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  America's  foreign 
loans  are  obliged  to  admit  that  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  publicly  floated  foreign  obligations  were  issued  under 
what  one  might  term  irregular  circumstances. 

The  opinion  unfortunately  prevails  that  most  Latin-Ameri- 
can issues  were  sold  at  exorbitant  profits  to  the  underwriters 
and  that  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  all  went  into 
nonproductive  channels.  All  this  was  the  result  of  a  most 
unfortunate  publicity,  to  combat  which  no  steps  have  been 
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taken  by  those  prominently  identified  with  the  sale  of  the 
bulk  of  foreign  loans. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  credits  established  on  behalf  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay  will  be  employed  for  productive  pur- 
poses which  are  bound  to  benefit  not  alone  the  recipient  but 
the  lenders  as  welL 

According  to  opinions  in  well-informed  quarters,  Chile, 
Colombia,  and  Nicaragua  are  next  in  line  for  accommoda- 
tions. One  commentator  points  out  that  "Whatever  may  be 
said  for  advances  to  Chile  and  Nicaragua,  our  relations  with 
Paraguay  have  been  so  modest  as  hardly  to  warrant  the 
proposal."  This  observation  appears  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  as  is  evident  from  statistics  relative  to  Ameri- 
can trade  with  and  American  inves,tments  in  the  southern 
republic. 


\S>M 

1«1.1 

Infriase 

TTnifprt  ^tatp^  (*Tr»ort«  to  Parainiav         .  

$^44,000 
1.  mh.  OIK) 
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11,000 

Percent 
S4  16 

United  Statps  imports  from  Parapiiay 

9.  854.  54 

TotRl  TnitM  Ptftt^  tra  if  wit h  Paraguay  . 
United  Stall's  invostrrn'nts  in  I'aracuay 

l.TTVfWIO 

l,\  2«J.  000 

451,  WW 

2.ce 

4<»t.0OO 
3.000.0UO 

2.M.  37 
40*'.  33 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  America's  trade  with 
Paraguay  is  still  modest,  even  though  American  Imports  from 
the  Republic  have  shown  a  spectacular  increase  compared 
with  the  pre-war  figures.  In  terms  of  actual  value,  the  in- 
crease is  less  impressive.  However,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume 
that  a  credit  to  Paraguay,  if  properly  employed,  may  do  a 
great  deal  toward  increasing  America's  commerce  with  the 
Republic?  The  latter  has  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
the  United  States,  which  suggests  that  Paraguay  may  be  in 
a  position  to  take  care,  in  a  modest  way,  of  whatever  aid  she 
may  succeed  in  obtaining  in  the  United  States.    * 

In  view  of  recent  developments  in  Bolivia  and  the  possi- 
bility of  far-reaching  consequences  of  German  penetration, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  arrangement  made 
with  Paraguay,  Bolivia's  neighbor,  might  go  a  long  way 
toward  neutralizing  the  effects  of  recent  developments  in 
Bolivia? 

A  Worthy  Official  of  Veterans'  Administration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1939 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there  appeared  in 
a  column  known  as  the  Federal  Diary,  in  the  Washington 
Post,  published  in  'Washington,  D.  C,  an  article  on  the  Hon- 
orable George  Henderson  Sweet,  who  is  Personnel  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.    It  is  as  follows: 

As  director  of  personnel  for  the  vast  Veterans'  Administration, 
George  Henderson  Sweet  Is  confronted  with  problems  poselbly 
unique  among  those  enjoyed  or  borne  by  his  compatriots  who 
share  elbow  space  at  the  big  table  over  which  the  Council  of  Per- 
sonnel Administration  tries  to  Iron  out  Federal  personnel  difficulties. 

Director  Sweet  is  one  of  the  most  retiring  of  men.  He  Is  per- 
fectly sincere  In  his  attitude  that  publicity  and  himself  are  In- 
compatible. He  has  a  great  love  of  what  he  Is  doing,  dealing  In 
the  human  quantities,  and  the  success  he  finds  In  the  work  suffices 
him  The  pubUc's  smile  doesn't  particularly  engage  him.  His 
pleasvire.  again,  seems  to  be  entirely  In  doing  a  good  Job — and 
despite  all  the  talk  about  such  matters,  this  attitude  of  Mr.  Sweet's 
Is  an  extraordinary  one.    He  Is  the  good  public  servant. 

And  his  Job  Is  unique.  Approximately  38,000  men  and  women 
work  for  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Many  of  these  are  In  the 
Administration's  facilities,  where  disabled  veterans  are  seeking 
health.  These  employees  must  have  very  specialized  training. 
There  can  be  nothing  haphazard  about  It.  All  of  this  goes.  In  one 
detail  or  another,  across  the  desk  of  the  personnel  director.  That 
much  is  obvious.  It  also  Is,  obviously,  a  day  full.  Then,  too,  he 
has  the  usu&l  functions  to  attend  to,  those  familiar  to  the  other 
directors,  for  there  is  a  large  number  of  employees  here  In  Wash- 


ington In  the  Administration,  and  the  responsibility  for  their 
efficiency  is  on  the  director. 

He  was  bom  in  Washington  on  August  17.  1894;  was  educated  In 
local  public  schools  and  at  Georgetown  University.  He  has  an 
LL.  B.  degree.  He  has  been  in  Government  service  approximately  22 
years,  and  began  work  in  personnel  administration  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  In  September  1922.  He  has  been  assistant  and  chief 
of  personnel,  and  was  appointed  director  of  personnel  on  February  1, 
1939. 

Now  he  is  especially  engaged  with  the  question  of  periodic  pro- 
motions for  employees  and  the  movements  for  a  development  of 
the  merit  system. 

This  slight,  thumbnail  sketch  embodied  In  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs  was  actually  all  that  Director  Sweet  was  willing  to  say 
for  himself.  But  the  interviewer,  leaving  his  office,  came  on  an 
official  of  the  Administration  who  was  more  open  on  the  subject 
of  the  Director. 

"You  have  Just  been  talking  to  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  In 
the  service.  And  with  his  efficiency  he  keeps  human.  Everybody 
likes  him  here."  This  statement  from  the  necessarily  anonymous 
source  is  the  high  point  in  this  record. 

Having  served  on  the  World  War  Veterans'  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  number  of  years  and  hav- 
ing worked  with  Mr.  Sweet,  I  know  that  this  statement  is  no 
exaggeration  and  that  he  is  highly  regarded  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 


Shall  Constitutional  Government  Prevail? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  desire  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  which  was  published  in  the  Pathfinder 
of  June  24,  on  page  15,  wtuch  to  me  clearly  revealed  the 
character  of  those  who  own  or  manage  the  paper.  True  to 
their  stripes,  and  similar  to  all  Communists,  the  editors  of 
the  Pathfinder  evidently  disapprove  when  Memt>ers  of  Con- 
gress respect  their  oath  of  obligation.  These  editors  are  no 
doubt  of  the  variety  which  prefers  the  protocols  of  Zion  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  am  rather  amused 
when  this  obnoxious  tribe  begins  to  spit  its  communistic 
venom  for  it  can  only  end,  as  it  has  before,  in  endless 
wandering. 

It  is  the  first  time  the  Communist  Defamation  League  has 
made  a  personal  attack  upon  me,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
last  time,  for  I  want  to  be  charitable.  Thousands  of  real 
patriotic  Americans  in  all  classes  of  society  are  very  well 
aware  that  character  destruction  or  smearing  is  a  Com- 
munist stock  in  trade,  but  the  cloak  is  now  worn  and  frayed. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath]  is  quoted  in  this 

paper  as  having  said: 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  has  time  and  again  stuffed  the 
Record  with  column  after  column  of  material  generally  of  a  highly 
obnoxious  and  bigoted  nature.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  ex- 
tended remarks  were  never  made  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  they 
appear  as  having  been  actually  spoken  here.  •  •  *  I  will 
object  to  any  intolerant  and  rldiculoxis  dissertations  calculated  to 
promote  prejudice  and  class  hatred. 

I  shall  refrain  from  criticizing  the  most  venerable  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  for  he  is  only  his  master's  voice,  wailing  in 
the  wilderness  of  communism.  When  the  venerable  gentle- 
man blows  warm,  he  glorifies  the  President.  When  he  blows 
cold,  he  reviles  an  ex-President,  Mr.  Hoover.  This,  I  observe, 
is  the  extent  of  the  venerable  gentleman's  statesmanship. 

In  replying  to  the  Pathfinder's  observations  on  cost  for 
inserts  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  can  say  such  expense 
will  be  a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  internal 
strife  and  revolution  which  is  now  contemplated  and  financed 
by  the  same  people  who  finan/:ed  the  World  War,  the  Russian 
revolution,  and  the  Spanish  revolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  every  Member  in  Congress  would  stand  forth  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people,  communism 
and  its  allied  creed  would  find  no  place  in  the  Umted  States. 
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I  am.  however,  delighted  to  find  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  Pathfinder  compares  me  with  General  Moseley 
for  the  general  is.  indeed,  a  stanch  American,  and  so  recog- 
nized In  the  United  States  Army,  in  which  he  served  with 
distinction.  He  is  also  recognized  as  a  loyal  American  by 
Congress,  for  he  has  been  decorated  twice  for  distinguished 
service  to  the  country.  His  clarification  of  an  issue  before 
the  Dies  committee  again  entitles  him  to  further  national 
distinction  for  his  service  to  the  Nation. 

The  venersble  gentleman's  objection  did  not  prevent  my 
remarks  from  being  placed  in  the  Record,  as  the  Pathfinder's 
article  implies,  for  my  remarks  will  be  found  in  the  issue  of 
June  19.  and  I  shall  ask  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Pathfinder 
to  read  them. 

I  am  not  upset  about  the  international  press,  as  implied 
In  this  article,  except  in  Its  abject  submission  to  the  rulers 
of  the  invisible  government,  and  in  its  betrayal  of  the  people 
whom  It  is  supposed  to  serve  with  truth. 

I  am  not  looking  for,  neither  do  I  desire  mention  in  any 
publication  of  the  international  subsidized  press,  or  in  the 
Pathfinder,  and  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  it  took  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  me  in  the  manner  it  did,  for  it  has 
now  classified  itself. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  press  is  using  good  judgment  in 
remaining  silent  upon  patriotic  activities,  a  quality  which 
the  Pathfinder  should  observe,  for  unjust  criticism  might 
entail  danger.  When  120.000,000  people  discover  how  they 
have  been  sold  down  the  river  by  those  who  swore  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  their  rights  and  liberties,  it  is 
possible  that  reprisals  may  result. 

I  also  note  in  the  June  26  Times-Herald  that  the  Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round  labels  myself  and  two  others 
"Nazis."  This  is  not  strange,  for  when  anyone  speaks  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  pjeople  and  opposes  communism 
one  of  the  wailing  prophets  sticks  out  his  head  and  shouts 
'Nazi." 

The  capitalistic  barons  who  are  financing  the  "red"  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  may  believe  that  their  agents 
have  a  stranglehold  on  American  labor,  but  they  might  find 
themselves  mistaken  in  that,  for  as  I  know  labor,  they  are 
stanch  and  patriotic  American  citizens.  During  my  cam- 
paign, when  I  talked  on  communism  and  on  constitutional 
government,  the  greatest  appreciation  was  expressed,  not 
by  the  white  collar  group,  but  by  the  real  workers,  or 
the  men  that  I.  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  called  upon  in 
their  private  homes.  It  was  these  men  who  said,  "We  heard 
you  over  the  radio.  When  are  you  to  speak  again?"  And 
it  was  these  people  who  expressed  their  firm  l)elief  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  our  so-called 
professors  and  educators  who  were  slightly  pink  or  even 
"red"  in  their  expressions.  It  is  this  same  group  of  professors, 
economists,  and  educators  that  are  now  attempting  to  run 
the  sovietized  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
lack  of  ability  is  clearly  evident  in  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today. 

When  the  American  working  people  realize  that  they 
are  used  as  stooges  by  the  money  changers,  and  the  inter- 
national Communists  who  are  now  promoting  and  paying 
for  the  cost  of  such  activities  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  wash  their  hands  of  this  deadly  com- 
munistic  poison,  and  rally  to  the  colors,  as  all  patriotic 
citizens  of  course  will  do. 

The  plan  to  sovietize  the  United  States  should  be  clear  to 
everyone,  for  it  is  now  com*ng  to  the  front  in  its  true  light. 
Congress  has  been  an  instrumental  aid  in  bringing  this  thing 
about  by  bestowing  greater  and  greater  powers  on  one  man. 
He.  having  the  power  to  appoint  and  place  anyone  he  chooses 
in  key  positions  in  the  governmental  departments  and  forces. 
may,  of  course,  provide  people  ui>on  whom  he  can  depend  to 
support  him  in  consummation  of  whatever  plan  he  has  in 
mind.  There  is  an  advantage  in  having  good  Communists  in 
key  positions,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  this  is  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  plan.  It  should  be  clear  to  all.  If  the  Government 
intended  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution.  Congress  would  not 
te  requested  to  mutilate  the  document  by  bestowing  power 
on  individuals  contrary  to  what  is  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 


tion itself.  There  is  no  purpose  or  reason  for  breaking  con- 
stitutional government  do\^'n  unless  it  is  to  be  replaced  by 
some  other  form,  and  the  people  should  ask  themselves  just 
what  the  President  intends  to  do. 

Conversion  of  our  Government  can  easily  take  place  with- 
out the  public  being  aware  of  such  intrigue,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  those  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
people  fail  to  maintain  the  commanding  power  of  Congress 
itself.  I  am  now  dealing  with  cold  facts,  and  I  challenge 
Congress  to  prove  that  we  are  not  departing  from  sound  con- 
stitutional principles. 

If  the  Piesident  of  the  United  States  had  the  interest  of 
the  people  at  heart,  why  did  he  allow  the  money  changers  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  gold  and  establish  ownership  of  it?  If 
the  President  had  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  heart,  why  does  he  not  order  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  the  F.  B.  I.  Intelligence  Services  to  bring 
in  and  apprehend  all  Communists  and  those  who  are  advocat- 
ing destruction  of  our  Government?  Is  it  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  allow  military  secrets  to  be  revealed  to 
foreign  nations,  particularly  to  Russia?  Is  it  to  the  interest 
of  the  Nation  to  destroy  business  and  replace  it  with  Federal- 
owned  corporations  similar  to  many  of  t^ose  now  operating 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  itself?  Is  it  to  the  interest  of 
the  people  that  we  maintain  the  Export  and  Import  Bank? 
Is  this  all  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  or  is  it  for 
the  general  welfare  of  those  who  are  anticipating  taking 
charge  of  the  Government? 

Is  it  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  to  loan 
money  to  South  America  when  it  is  already  indebted  to  us,  to 
be  used  in  competition  with  our  own  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing industries?  Is  it  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  to  import  agricultural  products  when  the  same  can  be 
produced  in  the  United  States?  Is  it  for  the  general  welfare 
to  destroy  our  own  agriculture  and  balance  international  trade 
by  the  sale  of  war  machinery?  Does  unsound  and  unsecured 
hocus-pocus  money  bring  about  business  confidence;  and  are 
excessive  taxes  an  aid  to  business? 

These  are  questions  that  someone — maybe  the  Pathfinder — 
can  answer. 

If  the  President  is  interested  in  sound  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, it  may  be  well  for  him  to  follow  the  Constitution, 
because  he  has  assumed  the  same  obligation  that  I  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  assumed.  I  am  trying  to  live  up 
to  mine.  Let  the  others  do  the  same,  and  the  people  and 
the  Nation  will  be  well  protected. 

We  must  have  a  premise  or  fundamental  basis  from  which 
we  may  set  our  course.  In  the  United  States  it  is  the  Con- 
stitution, and  we  must  use  this  as  it  was  given  to  us — namely, 
as  a  point  of  departure.  Sovietizing  this  instrument,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  can  only  lead  us  off  the  course,  and 
the  plight  we  are  in  today  is  sufQcient  evidence  to  anyone 
that  there  are  breakers  to  the  lee  of  us. 


Marine  War-Risk  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26,  1939 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  will  undoubtedly  be  surprised  to  learn 
of  a  new  spending  measure  now  being  considered  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  say 
this  with  consideration,  realizing  that  the  American  tax- 
payer during  the  last  6  years  has  become  so  inured  to  watch- 
ing the  Federal  Government  squander  his  money  on 
unheard-of  projects  that 'it  takes  a  great  deal  to  surprise 
him. 

The  measure  to  which  I  refer  is  the  so-called  Bland  bill 
(.H.  R.  6572)  to  provide  for  marine  war-risk  insurance.   Under 
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Its  provisions  the  Federal  Government  would  be  permitted  to 
insure  not  only  United  States  ships  and  cargoes  but  those  of 
any  foreign  country  "not  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,"  but 
engaged  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  trade  of  this  country.  No 
mention  is  made  of  belligerents,  so  apparently  this  Govern- 
ment, as  a  supposed  neutral,  would  be  empowered  to  take  the 
risk  of  insuring  ships  and  cargoes  of  countries  which  might 
be  at  war.  just  as  long  as  they  were  not  at  war  with  us. 

In  the  first  place,  the  measure  is  ill  considered  and  em- 
bodies a  striking  departure  from  standard  wark-risk  insur- 
ance practices.  No  country  in  the  world  insures  the  ships  of 
other  nations,  and  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  should 
this  Government  go  into  the  business  of  insuring  foreign 
ships? 

In  the  second  place,  the  bill  takes  very  lightly  the  matter 
of  spending  the  people's  money.  It  does  not  attempt  even  to 
guess  how  much  money  the  Treasury  would  have  to  supply 
for  the  project,  but.  in  line  with  New  Deal  philosophy,  it 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary." 

It  is  a  blank  check,  in  that  it  would  leave  the  administering 
agency,  the  Maritime  Commission,  free  to  spend  the  sums 
appropriated  with  very  little  guidance  from  the  statute.  The 
money  so  spent,  nevertheless,  would  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  international  peace,  the  bill  has 
extremely  dangerous  potentialities.  For  it  would  give  the 
Commission  discretionary  power  to  decide  who  should  be 
Insured,  bound  only  by  the  specifications  that  no  enemy  of 
the  United  States  is  eligible.  Could  not  discrimination,  then, 
be  interpreted  as  the  Commission's  expression  that  some 
particular  country  is  an  enemy  of  the  United  States?  And 
are  these  provisions  not  in  circumvention  of  the  cash-and- 
carry  provisions  of  the  Bloom  neutrahty  bill?  And  is  not  the 
situation  with  regard  to  neutrality  delicate  enough  without 
giving  to  a  Government  agency  power  to  insure  foreign  ships 
on  a  basis  involving  decision  as  to  who  is  our  enemy? 

The  committee  has  scheduled  hearings  on  the  bill,  beginning 
tomorrow,  Tuesday.  June  27.  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  in- 
terested persons  who  are  alert  to  the  dangerous  and  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  measure  will  voice  their  protests. 


Banquet  of  House  Pages 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26.  1939 


REMARKS  BY   EDMOND  E.   WALSH   AT  THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL 
BANQUET   OP   THE   PAGES 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  faithful  pages  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  had  their  seventh  annual  banquet  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  last  night,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
our  genial  and  generous  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Shannon],  who  has  become  the  godfather  and 
Prince  Charming  for  these  boys  who  daily  so  splendidly  look 
after  our  wants  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  If  a  man's 
heart  is  right  there  is  usually  not  much  wrong  with  him, 
and  anyone  who  believes  Congressman  Shannon's  heart  is 
not  just  right  had  best  not  give  expression  to  that  opinion 
in  the  presence  of  any  of  oui'  forty-odd  pages  who  idolize  oiu: 
lovable  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Edmond  E.  Walsh,  one  of  the  pages,  made 
some  reminiscent  remarks  at  the  banquet  Sunday  night 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record: 

Mr.  Chairman  McCabe.  Mrs.  Deveney.  Mr.  Sovey,  Chief  Page  Ash- 
brook,  Colonel  Emerson.  Overseer  Martin,  and  fellow  pages,  tae 
custom  of  holding  an  annual  dinner  for  the  pages  was  Inaugurated 
by  Congressman  Shannon  6  years  ago.     Each  year  since  then,  as 


the  final  adjournment  of  Congress  has  appwoached.  Mr.  Shannon 
has  given  us  a  dinner.  This  dinner  has  now  become  a  yearly 
custom. 

Little  is  known  of  the  first  and  second  dinners  except  the  dates 
and  places  where  they  were  held.  The  first  dinner  took  place 
at  the  Raleigh  Hotel  in  1933;  the  second  dinner  was  held  on  Sun- 
day. June  10,  1934.  on  the  terrace  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  These 
dinners  were  very  much  like  Topsy — Just  grew;  these  dinners  were 
Just  held. 

But  at  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  H.  R. 
1935  was  introduced  In  the  cloakrooms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Shannon,  of  Missouri,  and  referred  to  the  pages. 
This  bill  provided  for  an  adjournment  dinner  for  the  pages.  It 
was  passed  unanimously  and  without  amendment  and  attested  by 
Chief  Pages  Roher  and  McCabe.  The  provisions  of  the  act  were 
carried  out  fully  on  Sunday.  August  18,  1935,  on  the  terrace  of 
the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

In  1936.  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  1935.  Mr.  Shannow 
Issued  a  proclamation.  This  proclamation  designated  Sunday,  the 
24th  of  May  1936.  as  the  day;  theShoreham  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C. 
as  the  place;  7  o'clcck  p.  m.  as  the  time.  when,  and  where  each  and 
every  page  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shaU  meet  and  ass3m- 
ble  in  happy  and  hungry  mood  for  their  fourth  annual  adjournment 
dinner.  The  proclamation  was  attested  by  Chief  Pages  Martindale 
and  McCabe  and  ravenously  fulfilled. 

The  fifth  annual  dinner  was  held  on  Sunday,  July  25,  1937,  In  the 
garden  room  of  the  Maj-flower  Hotel.  Tliere  was  no  official  paper 
providing  for  this  dinner  as  it  was  believed  that  the  act  of  1935 
WPS  constitutional.  The  dinner  was  served  and  eaten  whether  It 
was  ccn.stitutional  or  not. 

In  1938  a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  cloakrooms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  referred  to  the  pages.  It  provided  for 
the  sixth  annual  dinner  to  be  held  on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  May  1938. 
at  the  Pan  American  room  of  the  Mayfiower  Hotel.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  pages,  attested  by  Chief  Pages 
McCabe  and  Ashbrock.  and  Its  provisions  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Each  of  these  dinners  was  begun  with  prayer,  and  after  dinner 
there  has  been  some  entertainment.  Speeches,  dancing,  music, 
and  plays  have  been  given.  It  has  been  primarily  for  Mr.  Shannon 
that  this  entertainment  has  been  given  as  a  gesture  of  thanks. 
The  past  3  years,  however,  he  has  not  been  present  and  we  have 
missed  him. 

Two  other  items  are  worth  mentioning  In  connection  with  the 
history  of  this  dinner.  One  is  the  nearness  of  the  dinner  to  the 
time  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  The  second  item  is  the 
publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  dinner  in  past  years.  It  has 
favorable  and  extensive  notice  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  press  and 
radio  will  this  year  again  do  their  duty. 

Mr.  Shannon  is  in  Kansas  City  tonight,  but  we  are  honored  to 
have  his  family  represented.  His  daughter.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Deveney.  and 
her  son,  Robert,  who  was  a  page  here  this  year  until  May  15,  are 
here  with  us.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Shannon  were  also  here,  but  we 
are  glad  that  he  is  so  well  represented. 

Tonight  we  are  wTiting  another  chapter  in  the  history  of  these 
banquets.  This  Is  the  seventh  annual  Shannon  pages"  banquet. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  custom  will  continue  and  that  our  futtire 
banquets  will  be  as  pleasant  and  successful  as  those  in  the  past. 


The  Right  to  Vote  in  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20.  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   ANDRAE   B.    NORDSKOG 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing major  portion  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Independent 
Review  (Los  Angeles)  and  written  by  Mr.  Andrae  B.  Nords- 
kog.  His  discussion  of  the  significance  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  is  certainly  food  for  thought. 

[From  the  Independent-Review  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 1 
California  CoNsnTcnoN  Affected 

Section  1.  article  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  California  provides 
that  "•  *  •  no  person  who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  English  language  and  write  his  or  her  name  shall 
ever  exercise  the  privileges  of  an  elector  In  this  Slate:  Proiided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  relative  to  an  educational 
qualification  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  prevented  by  physical 
disability  from  complying  with  its  requisitions,  nor  to  any  person 
who  had  the  right  to  vote  on  October  10,  1911  nor  to  any  person 
who  was  60  years  of  age  and  upwards  on  October  10,  1911;    •    •    •." 
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WOMEN   DENIED  IICHTS 

On  October  10.  1911.  woman's  suffrage  was  adopted,  so  that  this 
-grandfather  clause"  creates  the  same  discrimination  against  the 
women  of  California  as  did  the  Maryland  and  Oklahoma  laws 
•gainst  the  Negroes 

In  reviewing  the  case  of  Lane  against  Parks.  Wilson,  and  Mos3,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  the  so-called  "grandfather  clause"  In  the 
Oklahoma  Constitution  had  previously  been  declared  to  be  uncon- 
stliutlcnal  as  being  violative  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  l>ecause  it  permitted  discrimination  in  favor 
of  descendants  of  those  who  had  the  ri^ht  to  vote  prior  to  January 
1    1866     That  opinion  was  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  In    I 
the  rafi<>  of  Gumn  v.  United  States.  June  21.  1915   (238  U.  S.  347).    < 
Rcfeience  was  also  made  by  that  high  Court,  in  reviewing  the  Lane 
cas".  to  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  case  of 
Anderson  against  Mvcrs  in  Maryland.  October  28.  1910.  wherein  It    | 
was  decreed  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  damages  frcm  the    i 
election  officials  for  having  refused  to  permit  him  to  register  and 
to  vote  because  of  the  discrlmlnatijig  features  cf  the  election  laws 
of  that  State,  wherein  that  court  said  that  "though  such  acts  did 
rot  provide  a  race  or  color  disqualification  In  terms.  It  nevertheless 
etiectua'.ly  disfranchised  and  discriminated  against  Negroes."   and 
was  therefore  unconstitutional  as  violating  amendment  15  of  Fed- 
eral  Constitution.     The   Maryland   law   contained   a   'grandfather 
clau^'e"  similar  to  that  of  the  Oklahoma  Constitution,  except  that 
in  Maryland  descendants  of  those  entitled  to  vote  prior  to  January    \ 
1.  18f>a.  fihouid  enjoy  said  rights  under  the  new  law,  whereas  the 
Oklancma   Constitution   provided   such   franchl.se   for  descendants 
of  those  entitled  to  vote  prior  to  January  1.  1866. 

ENTIRE    AMENDMENT    INVALID 

In  the  case  of  Guinn  v.  United  States,  the  Supreme  Court,  when 
rcnslderlrg  the  "grandfather  clause"  whi'-h  fixed  a  certain  date  prior 
to  which  time  all  persons  and  their  descendants  were  given  privi- 
leges not  accorded  those  who  attempted  to  qualify  after  that  date, 
held  that  "Certainly  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any  pecu'.iar 
necromancy  In  the  time  named  which  engendered  attributes  affect- 
ing the  qualification  to  vote  which  would  not  exist  at  another  and 
different  period  •  •  '."  And  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
because  the  "grandfather  clause  '  was  unccnsiitutlonal  and  was  not 
Eeparuble  frcm  the  remainder  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Oklahoma  cf  1910.  the  amendment  as  a  whole  was  invalid 

Section  1.  article  2.  of  the  California  Constitution  was  amended 
November  6.  1894,  and  for  the  first  time  since  1849.  when  the  original 
constitution  was  adopted,  made  provision  for  a  literacy  test  affecting 
rnly  tho^e  attempting  to  qualify  as  voters  after  that  date  discrimi- 
nating in  favor  cf  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote  prior  to  th!»t  date. 
November  6.  18i>4  This  section  was  again  amended  October  10.  1911. 
this  time  moving  the  literacy  test  down  to  a  period  following  that 
date  Instead  of  1894.  The  amendment  of  1922  carried  the  same 
provisions  for  a  discriminatory  literacy  test  beginning  In  1911.  and 
the  amendments  of  1924.  1926,  1928.  and  1930  carried  the  same 
provisions. 

CALITORNIA  LAW   QU.\SHED 

The  original  section  23  of  the  California  primary  election  law 
which  made  provision  for  voting  privileges  for  all  native-born 
rltl/:rns  "who  jlnce  the  last  general  election  have  become  of  legal 
a^e.  and  who  have  been  legal  residents  of  the  county  for  30  days 
prior  to  electicn.  ■  and  required  naturalized  citizens  to  have  lived 
in  the  county  90  days  prior  to  election,  was  declared  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  to  be  discriminatory,  and  that  law  was  held 
to  be  unccnstitutional  and  therefore  void:  and  It  has  never  been 
enforced  since  that  time.  (See  Spier  v.  Baker  (1698)  120  Cal. 
370.) 

IS   CONSTm.TION    UNCONSTrrtTlONAL? 

The  provisions  of  section  1,  article  2.  of  the  California  constitu- 
tion, are  Just  as  discriminatory  as  were  the  outlawed  provisions  ol 
section  23  of  the  California  primary  law  In  that  they  grant  Immuni- 
ties and  privileges  to  those  who  had  the  right  to  vote  prior  to  a 
certain  date  while  denying  those  Immunities  and  privileges  to  those 
who  attempted  to  qualify  for  voting  after  that  certain  date.  In 
the  language  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of 
Gutnn  V  United  States.  "Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was 
any  peculiar  necromancy  In  the  time  named  which  engendered 
attributes  affecting  the  qualification  to  vote  which  would  not 
exist  at  another  and  different  period."  That  high  court  has  held 
that  these  d;s:rrimlnatlons  are  Improper  and  that  such  provisions  In 
State  constitutions  and  laws  are  Invalid  and  therefore  void. 

ENTIRE     AMENDMENT     AFFECTED 

Under  the  caption  of  "Right  of  suffrage,"  section  1,  article  n,  ap- 
pears m  the  California  Constitution;  and  this  section  contains  one 
continuous  sentence  without  a  period,  excepting  at  the  close  of 
the  section:  and  the  provision  relating  to  the  literacy  test  to  be 
applied  after  a  certain  date  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  entire  amend- 
ment and  is  not  separable  therefrom;  and.  as  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  said  In  the  case  of  Guinn  v.  United  States  that 
such  "grandfather  clause"  being  unconstitutional,  "and  not  being 
separable  from  the  remainder  of  the  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Oklahoma  of  1910,  that  amendment  as  a  whole  is  Invalid. ' 

The  literacy  test  In  our  California  constitution  Is  In  the  nature 
of  a  "grandfather  clause"  In  that  It  confers  on  certain  grandfathers 
Immunities  and  privileges  in  matters  of  voting  not  granted  to 
others;  and  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  California  Legislature 
to  grant  such  special  privileges  in  section  23  of  the  primary  law  to 
native  sona  as  against  naturalized  citizens  was  held  by  our  own 


California  Supreme  Court  to  be  discriminatory  and  therefore  uncon- 
stitutional; and  it  would  seem  that  any  person  being  denied  the 
right  to  register  or  to  vote  In  California  becatise  of  the  restrictions 
contained  In  the  "grandfather  clause"  In  our  State  constitution 
would  be  entitled  to  damages  as  provided  for  in  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Lane  v.  Parks. 
Wilson,  and  Moss,  which  opinion  was  handed  down  on  the  22d  day 

cf  May   1939.  ,     „      .  .^ 

In  event  of  a  test  of  the  validity  of  section  1.  article  2.  of  the 
California  constitution,  should  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
logically  hold  that  our  "grandfather  clause."  like  that  of  Okla- 
homa's constitution,  was  Invalid,  it  would  follow  that  the  entire 
section  afTecting  our  right  of  suffrage  would  be  stricken  out,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  "grandfather  clause"  Is  Inseparable  from  the 
entire  amendment  as  It  stands  today;  thus  leaving  us  without  a 
constitutional  guide  as  It  affects  otir  privileges  relating  to  regis- 
tration  and   voting. 

LEGISLATURE    TAKE    NOTICE 

While  we  have  before  us  the  prospect  of  a  special  election  in 
Ca'.ifornla  to  determine  the  proposal  for  a  $30-every-Thursday 
pension  constitutional  amendment,  it  would  seem  propier  to  sug- 
gest to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  now  In  session,  that  an 
amendment  to  section  1.  article  2.  of  our  State  constitution,  be 
submitted  to  the  electors  at  such  special  election  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  discriminations  now  existing  in  our  fundamental 
Irw;  discriminations  which,  when  found  in  constitutions  and  laws 
of  other  States,  have  been  outlawed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Does  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  Represent  the 
Thought  of  a  Majority  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1939 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  alarmed  over  the 
action  of  this  Congress  in  its  failure  to  relieve  suffering 
among  so  many  millions  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  the  complete  arrogance  of  Congress 
or  whether  the  Members  are  registering  the  thought  of  their 
constituents.  As  a  general  rule,  the  action  of  Congress 
represents  the  thought  of  the  people,  but  I  hope  that  is  not 
the  case  in  the  present  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  what  this  Congress  is  doing  represents  the 
withes  of  a  majority  of  the  American  people,  then  I  .say 
there  is  little  hope  of  our  ever  getting  out  of  this  depres- 
sion, and  finally  we  shall  head  into  a  depression  that  will 
make  all  past  depressions  look  like  waves  of  prosperity. 
When  this  happens  the  vital  question  then  will  be  how  to 
save  this  Government  from  absolute  collapse.  If  such  a 
situation  ever  comes  in  this  country,  the  Paul  Reveres 
who  will  make  midnight  rides  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  Government  will  be  the  same  ones  who  refuse 
now  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  distressed,  the  miserable,  the 
weak,  the  defenseless. 

When  this  Congress  deliberately  refuses  to  feed  those  who 
are  hungry;  when  it  refuses  to  provide  clothing  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  poor  people:  when  it  refuses  to  provide  jobs 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  to  provide  the  plain 
necessities  of  life  for  themselves  and  families;  when  this 
Congress  deliberately  destroys  jobs  as  it  has  done  in  taking 
away  adequate  W.  P.  A.  funds;  when  this  Congress  be- 
grudgingly  appropriates  for  the  Youth  Administration  and 
v.'ill  actually  cut  the  appropriations  to  a  point  where  our 
young  pieople  must  be  turned  away,  I  say  the  Congress  is 
'fiddling  while  Rome  burns."  This  attitude  of  Congress  is 
either  due  to  the  consummate  indifference  of  the  Members 
or  it  is  due  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  latter  is  true,  and  I  trust  it  is  not,  we  are  headed  down 
the  last  road  to  the  destruction  and  ruin  of  this  once  great 
democracy. 

Whatever  it  is  that  actuates  Congress,  there  seems  to  be  a 
complete  feeling  of  certainty  and  confidence  amounting  to 
arrogance  written  on  the  faces  of  those  who  vote  to  deny 
relief.     These  Members  become  much  alarmed  when   the 
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word  "communism"  is   mentioned,  and   they   immediately 
launch  Into  a  tirade  that  this  vicious  "ism",  or  whatever  it 
is,   must   be   immediately   stamped   out,   root    and   branch. 
There  is  no  party  division  in  this  movement;  or  I  may  bet- 
ter say.  hysteria.     The  Members  who  are  willing  to  stand 
still  or  move  backwards  are  perhaps  better  classified  as  "re- 
actionaries", "standpatters",  or  "Tories."    We  have  seen  ex- 
ample after  example  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  House   i 
of   Representatives.     The   leadership   of    the   House   is,   of   j 
course,  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  but  the  vicious  com-   i 
mittee  system  under  which  we  have  for  years  misrepresented 
and   misgoverned   the   people,   permits   party   betrayal   and 
disaster  to  the  people  and  the  country.    When  the  relief  bill 
was  before  Congress  a  few  days  ago,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  because  of  this  committee  system,  was  in  charge 
of  the  bill  for  the  Democratic  Party.    He  is  also  a  Tory.    On 
the  Republican  side  were  some  160  votes,  and  practically  all 
of  them  followed  the  leadership  of  a  Republican  Tory,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.    The  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
in  denying  relief  to  the  needy,  had  every  advantage.    The 
Republican  Party  stood  at  the  snubbing  post  to  which  the 
Democratic  chairman  could  and  did  tie  his  rope  on  every 
occasion.     He  was  always  sure  of  160  votes,  and  as  many 
Tory  Democrats  as  he  could  muster,  and  because  of  his  posi- 
tion and  the  mental  make-up  of  other  Democrats,  he  had 
the  votes,  and  rode  over  all  opposition  rouglishod.     Every 
amendment  was  voted  down.    If  this  chairman  thought  too 
much   debate   would   convince   the   House  against   him,  he 
moved  to  shut  ofif  debate,  and  the  Republican  snubbing  post 
held  fast.     Motions   to  adjourn   and  give  the  Members  a 
chance  to  see  what  a  Tory  frame-up  was  being  enacted  were 
lost  in  a  veritable  howl  of  "noes."     So  the  relief  bill  was 
passed,  and  the  only  hope  now  the  people  who  are  suffering 
have  is  the  Senate. 

Many  more  bills  could  be  cited  to  show  this  Tory  aline- 
ment,  but  a  full  understanding  of  this  relief  line-up  will  be 
enough  to  show  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  Why  was 
this  done?  Surely  these  Congressmen  know  that  there  are 
millions  in  distress;  surely  they  know  that  if  the  bill  becomes 
law  as  they  wrote  it.  700,000  now  working  will  have  to  quit 
for  at  least  2  months.  The  W.  P.  A.  never  granted  any 
wages  except  just  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
What  will  happen  to  these  families  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment work?  The  philosophy  of  this  majority  is  substanti- 
ally as  follows:  Balance  the  Budget  and  let  the  people  shift 
for  themselves;  save  money  on  relief  but  squander  billions  on 
war  preparations;  let  the  aged  slowly  starve,  but  do  not  tax 
a  Congressman;  contrive  to  cut  down  production  of  food  and 
then  advise  the  poor  to  himt  through  garbage  cans  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  State  relief  cfflce  at  South  Pasadena 
actually  issued  and  circulated  a  bulletin  telling  the  people  to 
pick  up  what  the  farmers  left  after  preparing  their  vege- 
tables for  market. 

Everyone  knows  it  is  hard  on  everyone  to  have  to  pay  the 
tax  load  of  relief,  but  is  it  not  much  harder  for  those  who 
have  to  accept  relief?  Balancing  the  Budget  in  figiires  is  a 
mathematical  process;  starving  people  in  a  land  of  plenty 
or  directing  them  to  live  off  garbage  is  murder. 

These  Tories  are  determined  to  balance  the  Budget  and 
strjnp  out  communism.  Very  few,  if  any  of  them,  would 
know  what  commimism  is  if  they  saw  it.  They  do  not 
understand  what  builds  communism  and  the  action  they 
have  taken  is  the  surest  way  to  build  that  particular  "ism." 
Communism  never  shows  up  anywhere  unless  there  is  a 
failure  of  Governm?nt  to  protect  the  people  in  their  inalien- 
able rights.  If  we  today  were  able  to  say  to  every  citizen, 
"you  have  been  guaranteed  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  in  our  fundamental  law.  and  you  now  enjoy  it," 
there  would  never  be  mentioned  the  name  of  communism. 
When  people  are  hungry,  down  and  out,  with  no  job  in 
sight,  and  have  hungry  families,  what  do  they  care  about  a 
Constitution  that  permits  such  restUts?  Naturally  they  can- 
not revere  a  government  of  that  sort.  When  any  other  plan 
is  presented  that  promises  them  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
can  they  be  prevented  from  entertaining  the  "ism"  that  has 
some  hope  in  it? 


These  Tories  do  not  know  this,  or  If  they  do  they  Ignore  it. 
Their  program  is  to  make  the  people  more  himgry.  more 
homeless,  more  jobless,  and  thereby  stamp  out  communism. 
Communism  will  be  here  or  some  worse  "ism"  just  as  long  as 
we  deny  our  citizens  what  they  are  entitled  to  as  a  matter  of 
law  and  as  a  matter  of  right. 

I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  the  Tories  that  today  we  are 
paying  clo.se  to  a  billion  and  a  half  In  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  all  of  which  would  be  unnecessary  if  Congress  by  a  reso- 
lution took  over  to  itself  the  power  to  issue  money  and  regu- 
late the  value  thereof — as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 
Instead  of  issuing  bonds  drawing  interest,  we  could  issue  cur- 
rency or  greenbacks  drawing  no  int-erest  and  save  this  billion 
and  a  half  in  interest  annually.  No,  sir;  the  Tories  believe 
in  this  practice  because  the  private-bank  machine  and  the 
interest  system  would  be  denied  their  usual  profits,  and  too 
many  Congressmen  come  from  districts  where  the  banking 
system  is  powerful. 

I  wonder  if  these  Tories  know  that  through  this  private 
control  of  the  Nation's  credit  the  interest  system  on  private 
loans  is  sustained  and  encouraged.  Do  they  know  that  in- 
terest works  while  farmers  sleep  their  6  hours  from  their 
labors?  Do  they  know  that  interest  works  right  along,  al- 
though a  laborer  be  out  of  a  job?  Do  they  know  that  finally 
the  interest  system  will  take  the  farmers'  homes  and  the 
laborers'  homes?  Do  they  not  know  that  drama  is  being 
enacted  right  here  before  us  at  this  moment? 

Do  they  know  that  there  is  demand  enough  for  all  we  can 
produce  in  this  country  and  much  more  too,  if  the  people 
who  actually  want  our  products  could  buy  them.  Money  is 
useless  imless  it  circulates.  Today  the  banks  are  full  of 
money  but  there  is  no  circulation.  Small-business  men  will 
testify  to  that.  They  will  say  that  many  times  they  are 
required  to  pay  unconscionable  rates  of  interest  in  order  to 
borrow.  Money  must  circulate  in  such  quantities  as  will 
supply  a  medium  with  which  people  can  exchange  their 
production.  Could  North  Dakota  use  any  cotton?  If  the 
people  of  North  Dakota  had  any  money  with  which  to  buy, 
they  could  use.  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  cotton  in  the  value 
of  $13,000,000  before  a  standard  of  actual  decency  could  be 
obtained.  What  is  true  of  North  Dakota's  population  ol 
680.000.  is  true  of  the  132.000,000  people  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  take  the  expenditure  of  $2,560,000,000  in  cotton  at 
15  cents  per  pound  to  establish  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  necessary  cotton  products  for  clothing.  Re- 
member also  that  this  expenditure  would  bring  the  standard 
up  to  the  present,  and  if  maintained,  we  would  never  have  a 
surplus  of  cotton  with  50  percent  of  the  present  importa- 
tions maintained.  We  cannot  relieve  the  cotton  farmers  and 
cotton  pickers  because  there  is  no  money  in  circulation. 
Cannot  everyone  see  that  money  is  the  key  to  the  exchange 
of  goods?  Why  leave  this  key  in  the  possession  of  the  money 
changers — ^those  who  can  raise  or  lower  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  circulation  of 
money. 

What  is  true  of  cotton  is  true  of  wheat.  If  all  the  people 
in  the  United  States  were  eating  all  the  bread  they  should 
eat  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  there  would  be  no  surplus  and 
the  question  of  exports  and  imports  would  be  eliminated. 
Hungry  people  cannot  buy  bread,  and  farmers  cannot  stave 
off  bankruptcy,  because  there  is  no  money.  Tliey  cannot  sell 
to  the  hungry,  because  the  hungry  have  no  money;  the 
farmer  cannot  buy  the  products  of  labor  because  he  has 
no  money.  ^"^^^^ 

Com  occupies  a  similar  position.  Essentially  a  stock- 
feeding  product,  the  farmer  cannot  sell  his  beef  and  pork 
because  the  hungry  have  no  money;  the  hungry — ^former 
laborers  and  dispossessed  farmers — cannot  buy  meat  be- 
cause they  have  no  money.  Here  again  money  is  the  key. 
What  there  is  actually  in  existence  does  not  circulate  be- 
cause the  banking  trust  circulates  money  on  security  only — 
and  the  security  is  all  gone  among  62,000,000  people  in  this 
Nation. 

Still  these  Tories  Insist  that  this  "key"  to  prosperity  and  life 
be  left  with  the  Banking  Trust,  and  whenever  a  voice  is  raised 
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to  smash  this  unjust  system  that  has  made  slaves  of  over  half 
of  our  population  the  Tory  shouts,  "Communist,"  and  by  the 
use  of  that  word  frightens  Members  of  Con.c^ess  into  following 
the  program  of  the  invisible  government — the  Money  Trust 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 

When  the  Townsend  recovery  program  was  before  Con- 
gress the  Tories  united  as  they  never  united  before.  They  saw 
what  the  plan  would  do.  They  saw  that  this  plan  was  not 
essentially  for  the  protection  of  the  aged  ol  the  United  States, 
but  a  plan  to  revive  all  business  in  the  United  States  by  forcing 
the  circulation  of  money.  That  would  have  done  effectively 
the  following  things:  First,  the  Money  Trust  v.ould  have  lost 
its  power  to  control  circulation;  they  could  not  arbitrarily  send 
up  or  down  the  price  of  commodities  by  the  automatic  with- 
drawal of  money.  In  spite  of  them  and  oU  their  past  control  i 
of  money,  that  necessary  medium  of  exchange  would  be  cir- 
culating, and  with  that  circulation  idle  men  would  go  back  to 
work:  idle  factories  would  open:  bankiupt  farmers  would 
gradually  extricate  themselves  from  the  mire  of  debt  through 
the  rise  in  price  of  their  products;  laboreis  would  save  their 
glomes;  professional  people  would  save  their  homes;  distribu- 
tors would  save  their  homes;  because  the  increased  business 
activity  would  create  work.  Secondly,  gambling  in  food  prod- 
ucts and  bond  manipulations  would  have  been  destroyed  root 
and  branch,  because  the  tax  on  repeated  transactions  would 
consume  the  gamblers'  money.  Tliis  last  result  was  clearly 
-foreseen,  becau.-^c  the  boards  of  trade,  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, the  Banking  Trust — the  father  of  them  all — violently 
revolted  against  the  plan.  The  newspapers  and  magazines, 
which  are  supported  by  and  are  the  servile  tools  of  the  Bank- 
ing Trust,  sent  forth  tons  of  hterature  condemning  the  plan 
and  everyone  who  was  for  it. 

This  propaganda  had  tremendous  effect — so  much  that 
Congressmen  who  had  promised  the  voters  on  bended  knee 
that  they  would  stand  by  the  people  deserted  the  people  in 
their  .stampede  before  this  organized  campaign  of  'money 
against  the  people."  Members  who  had  signed  their  names 
to  premises  of  support  and  obtained  the  votes  of  the  people 
because  of  it  treated  their  promise  and  signature  as  a  scrap 
of  paper  and  joined  the  "money  crowd."  Some  of  the  most 
able  of  these  deserting  Congressmen  were  also  induced  to 
actually  make  speeches  against  the  plan  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou^e.  These  able  Congrosimen  became  abject  tools  of  the 
"money  crowd"  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  These  Congressmen  made  a  disastrous  mistake. 
The  people  have  lost  confidence  in  them,  and  those  whom  they 
served  instead  have  no  respect  for  them,  because  the  "money 
crowd"  knows  these  men  can  be  had  at  any  time,  any  place. 
They  have  forgotten  that  Benedict  Arnold  was  cast  aside  by 
the  British  after  he  had  served  them  through  treachery. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  what  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Members  of  Congress  are  obeying  the  voice  of  the  people  in 
their  districts  or  not.  K  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  this  Money  Trust  at 
the  expense  of  a  daily  increase  of  distressed  people,  then  I  say 
this  great  democracy  is  headed  for  absolute  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion. If  the  people  of  the  United  States  love  liberty,  they 
should  remember  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry,  "Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty." 

If  the  people  will  sleep  on  their  rights  and  let  the  mouth- 
pieces of  the  money  press  do  their  thinking,  we  shall  soon  see 
that  our  democracy  is  gone  and  in  its  place  will  be  established 
a  more  dreaded  feudal  system  than  Europe  ever  knew — a 
money  feudalism  that  will  consume  all  liberty  and  leave  the 
reople  of  the  United  States  the  abject  vassals  whose  very 
Jjifes  will  depend  upon  the  barons  of  industry.  As  I  look 
'  around  me  and  see  the  results  of  this  system — foreclosures 
and  dispossessions,  millions  unemployed,  other  millions  living 
on  substandard  foods,  clothing,  and  shelter,  millions  of  our 
youth  without  a  chance  to  work  and  without  hope  for  the 
future,  with  other  millions  hving  daily  from  what  they  have 
saved  for  generations — I  feel  that  a  great  awakening  in  the 
United  States  is  near  at  hand.  I  cannot  believe  freemen  will 
permit  themselves  to  be  yoked  to  slavery.  It  may  be  that 
they  must  be  punished  more  before  there  will  arise  in  this 


country  a  clear-cut  conception  that  will  be  widespread,  that 
we  all  live  in  a  land  of  plenty;  God  has  granted  us  unlimited 
natural  resources,  enough  to  sustain  countless  millions  more 
than  we  now  have;  we  are  capable  of  producing  and  consum- 
ing a  national  income  of  $150,000,000,000  and  all  will  find 
work,  peace,  and  happiness.  We  are  capable  of  making  the 
words  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  literal  truths. 
Why  do  we  not  do  it?  We  do  not  because  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  have  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  propaganda 
of  special  privilege  and  because  too  many  public  officials  and 
industrial  leaders  are  afraid  to  stand  up  against  the  power 
of  credit  unlawfully  and  unconstitutionally  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  private  banking  trust.  As  long  as  that  power 
remains  in  their  hands  our  great  democracy  is  in  danger  of 
destruction;  unless  we  destroy  this  power  financial  feudaUsm 
will  continue  to  develop  in  this  country  until  all  Uberty  is 
destroyed.  Will  sons  of  freemen,  sons  of  patriots,  remain 
complacent  while  the  shackles  of  slavery  are  being  forged 
for  their  absolute  subjugation? 


W.  p.  A.  Befriends  Aged  and  Youth 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26,  1939 
Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
partially  examine  the  work  and  achievements  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  Federal  undertakings  ever  attempted,  one  that 
provides  work  for  approximately  3,000.000  men  and  women, 
and  all  the  more  important  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion in  that  it  functions  at  the  same  time  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  the  general  morale  of  those  on  its  rolls,  besides 
contributing  greatly  to  the  solution  of  the  grave  problem  of 
national  recovery. 

The  Works  Proeress  Administration,  to  which  I  allude, 
since  its  establishment  by  Presidential  Executive  order  in 
May  1935,  has  an  on-the-whole  outstanding  record  for  aiding 
both  the  national  wealth  and  material  well-being  and  the 
general  happiness  and  national  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  in  a  time  of  serious  economic  distress.  Judged  from  a 
purely  cultural  standpoint,  perhaps  no  other  agency  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  preservation  and  development  of  tho.<3e 
skills,  both  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  upon  which  the  significant 
achievements  of  our  American  civilization  rests. 

In  approaching  this  matter,  I  think  it  is  well  to  recall  to 
mind  the  events  which  preceeded  and  led  up  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  W.  P.  A.  as  an  emergency  measure  some  4 
years  ago.  The  Federal  Government,  it  will  be  remembered, 
first  undertook  the  task  of  caring  for  the  needy  jobless  in 
1933  when  this  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  bleak  days 
of  the  depression.  The  National  Government  carried  on  this 
work  of  direct  relief  for  2  years,  but  after  several  methods 
had  proved  both  inadequate  and  inefficient,  it  was  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  to  direct  Federal  funds  to  provide 
work  for  those  unemployed  who  were  able  to  earn  relief 
pay.  Through  this  new  policy  of  work  relief,  which  was 
substituted  for  the  dole,  the  Government  found  that  it 
would  not  only  provide  the  economic  relief  that  was  so  sorely 
needed  in  this  time  of  emergency  but  that  it  would  also 
accomplish  many  other  desired  ends,  among  them  the  main- 
tenance of  acquired  skills  which  the  unemployed  worker 
st-ood  in  danger  of  losing,  the  realization  of  many  valuable 
public  improvements,  and  the  erasure  of  the  feeling  of 
stigma  and  inferiority  which  was  undermining  the  char- 
acter of  many  who  had  been  forced  to  accept  direct  relief. 
Further,  it  was  realized  that  this  program  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
would  serve  as  an  important  stimulus  to  employment  in 
most  of  the  major  industries,  putting  men  to  work  on  the 
many  jobs  needed  to  supply  materials,  tools,  and  machinery 
to  be  used  on  its  projects. 
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These  facts,  I  think,  should  be  well  in  mind  when  we  ] 
approach  the  problem  of  the  W.  P.  A.  today.    That  the  ; 
agency  in  question  has  made  mistakes  is  not  to  be  denied,  i 
but  I  would  point  out  that  in  so  large  an  enterprise  a  cer-   j 
tain  percentage  of  error  is  always  to  be  expected  and  is 
understandable.    I  am  not  one  who  would  defend  the  mis- 
takes that  have  been  committed,  but  it  is  necessary  in  fair- 
ness to  notice  that  as  soon  as  these  errors  have  been  dis- 
covered, the  Administrator  has  taken  swift  steps  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  them  in  the  future.     Above  all,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  that   the  many  notable   achievements 
of  the  W.  P.  A. — the  roads,  new  schoolhouses.  and  library 
buildings,   sewer  lines  and  water  mains,   parks   and   play- 
grounds, city  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  many  others — all 
stand   as  ample  testimony   to   something  upon  which  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  are  agreed,  namely,  that  the 
program  of  work  rehef  is  a  much  better  policy  from  all 
aspects  than  that  of  a  direct  dole. 

My  record  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Appropria- 
tions shows  that  I  am  not  deaf  to  the  cries  of  economy 
that  are  in  the  air.  However,  my  record  further  reveals  ; 
that  I  believe  the  economies  can,  and  should,  best  be  effected 
by  warring  upon  waste  and  inefficiency  and  r.ot  throvgh 
sacrificing  our  himianitarian  duties  to  our  fellow  man.  The 
W.  P.  A.  not  only  provides  the  very  means  of  life  itself  to 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  have  felt  the  boot  of  cir- 
cumstance, but  it  is  also  contributing  greatly  to  our  na- 
tional wealth,  raising  our  standard  of  living,  and  stimulating 
our  whole  business  structure. 

Figures  cited  by  its  Administrator  show  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  W.  P.  A.  has  been  a  relatively  efficient  one. 
The  administrative  expense  of  this  agency  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  up  to  April  1,  1939,  has  been  only  3.5  percent  as 
opposed  to  the  authority  to  expend  up  to  5  p)ercent  for  ad- 
ministration costs.  Further.  W.  P.  A.  administrative  sal- 
aries average  only  $1,581  a  year,  which  is  $290  under  the 
average  for  the  regular  Grovernment  service.  That  is  an 
enviable  record  in  itself,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  86 
percent  of  the  entire  expenditure  of  W.  P.  A.  is  going  directly 
into  the  hands  of  those  on  its  rolls  in  the  form  of  wages,  we 
begin  to  realize  a  little  more  fully  what  a  great  part  the 
W.  P.  A.  is  plajdng  in  our  national  recovery.  Nearly  all  of 
this  money  is  in  a  revolving  fimd,  since  95  percent  of  all 
W.  P.  A.  workers  have  been  taken  from  certified  relief  rolls 
and  must  spend  their  wages  for  their  basic  necessities  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Further,  in  addition  to  the 
countless  businessmen  who  profit  from  the  spending  of 
W.  P.  A.  salaries  in  their  establishments,  the  other  10.5 
percent  which  W.  P.  A.  spends  for  materials  and  equipment 
for  its  projects  has  provided  jobs  for  millions  of  other  men 
and  women  in  factories,  plants,  and  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries. 

With  these  many  achievements  in  mind.  I  now  wish  to 
point  to  a  few  concrete  contributions  which  the  W.  P.  A.  has 
made  to  the  city  of  Detroit.  I  shall  call  attention  only  to 
one  phase  of  W.  P.  A.  work,  the  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  public  buildings  at  a  total  cost  in  excess  of  $25,000 
per  unit,  and  I  am  so  limiting  myself  because  the  vast  addi- 
tional service  which  the  W.  P.  A.  has  rendered  both  to 
Detroit  and  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  form  of  roads, 
streets,  sewer  lines,  sidewalks,  water  mains,  parks,  landscap- 
ing, playgrounds,  and  airports  is  by  far  too  large  to  be  cited 

at  this  time. 

Among  the  larger  undertakings  In  the  city  of  Detroit  of 
the  type  to  which  I  have  referred  are  the  following:  New 
State  pohce  post,  $45,474:  new  State  naval  armory  addition, 
$143,278,  as  well  as  an  additional  $160,317  for  reconstruction 
work;  new  police  radio  station.  $25,776;  repairs  on  the  Detroit 
Public  Library  Building,  $276,975;  rehabilitation  of  Herman 
Keifer  Hospital,  $41,019;  alterations  and  modernizing  of  the 
Wayne  County  Building,  $307,412;  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Military  Reservation,  $450,900. 

Tliese,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  valuable  results  of  W.  P.  A. 
emergency  relief  jobs.  To  look  beyond  them  and  into  the 
hearts  of  the  3.000,000  men  and  women  who  have  worked  on 
the  projects  of  this  agency  is  to  find  written  there  in  indeUble 


letters  a  new  hope  for  America  and  a  reaffirmed  belief  in  the 
greatness  of  democratic  government.  This  is  especially  true 
among  the  aged  and  the  youth  of  our  Nation,  and  it  was  with 
their  interests  in  mind  that  I  offered  my  amendment  to  the 
W.  P.  A.  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year— an  amendment  which 
the  Members  of  this  body  saw  fit  to  adopt.  This  amendment, 
which  exempts  heads  of  families  over  45  years  of  age  from 
the  automatic  suspension— 60 -day  lay-off— provision.  I  deem 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  basic  spirit  and  intent  of  W.  P.  A., 
as  I  also  regard  the  amendment  appropriating  additional 
funds  for  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  need  a  realistic  vision 
in  dealing  with  the  complex  affairs  of  Government.  We 
have  before  us  the  serious  problem  of  wiping  out  our  national 
debt  and  of  stimulating  business  to  the  point  where  it  will  be 
able  to  reemploy  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  now  compelled  to 
look  to  the  Government  for  their  very  subsistence.  Almost 
all  of  us  at  Washington  are  concerned  with  these  matters, 
but  we  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  we  do  have  millions  of 
needy  citizens  and  that  experience  has  proven  that  the 
method  of  work  relief  as  exemplified  in  the  W.  P.  A.  is  a 
much  better  system  of  caring  for  their  wants  than  that  of 
the  dole.  The  W.  P.  A.  assists  al?;  it  befriends  the  aged  and 
youth;  its  abandonment  would  stifle  hope;  its  destruction 
would  be  disastrous. 


The  Attempted  Purge  of  Kenneth  F.  Simpson— Mr. 
Dewey's  Political  Fate  Is  in  the  Balance  on  This 
Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23.  1939 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ground  gained  by  the 
Republicans  in  the  1938  congressional  and  State  elections 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  party  of  Lincoln  was  on  the 
way  to  victory  in  1940.  These  encouraging  signs  are  now 
being  offset  by  the  acts  of  certain  alleged  leaders  who  are 
again  attempting  to  get  control  of  the  party  and  drive  out 
all  who  think  in  terms  of  a  protTressive  Nation.  In  recent 
months  certain  gentlemen  who  regard  themselves  as  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  New  York  State  and  in  the  Na- 
tion have  been  openly  making  plans  to  remove  Kenneth  F. 
Simpson  as  Republican  leader  in  New  York  and  as  national 
committeeman  from  New  York  State.  They  already  have 
been  able  to  prevent  his  election  to  the  executive  committee 
01  the  Republican  National  Committee.  This  stupid  per- 
formance brought  a  vigorous  protest  from  the  Young  Repub- 
licans and  gave  much  joy  to  the  new  dealers  now  in  the 
saddle  in  Washington. 

On  behalf  of  the  millions  of  American  men  and  women 
who  will  return  to  the  fold  of  the  party  if  it  shows  a  decent, 
progressive  liberalism,  I  wish  to  sound  a  warning  against 
ttiis  procedure  which  in  my  judgment  spells  certain  defeat 
in  1940. 

These  gentlemen  who  are  warring  on  Simjjson  represent 
the  Old  Guard  of  the  Republican  Party  which  has  been 
repudiated  by  the  people  in  two  national  elections  and  in 
many  State  elections  in  New  York.  They  are  the  group 
which  wishes  to  move  time  back  in  its  course  and  restore 
the  conditions  and  abuses  of  days  which  are  gone  forever. 

Let  us  see  what  these  men  did  to  the  Republican  Party  in 
New  York  State.  From  1922  to  the  present  there  has  not 
been  a  Republican  Governor  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
in  only  two  of  the  elections  in  that  period  was  the  contest 
close.  It  should  be  noticed  that  from  1922  to  1930  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  dominant  in  the  Nation.  In  1924  and 
1928  the  Republican  national  ticket  swept  the  country,  in- 
cluding New  York  State,  but  in  New  York  the  people  already 
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had  turned  against  the  "eld  guard"  and  were  defeating  its 
candidates  by  a  wide  margin. 

BTPXTBIJCANS    LOSI    POPUl-At    TOTJCH 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  happened.  Despite  the  fact  that 
during  this  period  they  controlled  both  houses  of  the  State 
legislature,  seldom,  if  ever,  did  the  Republican  leaders  pro- 
pose any  reform  legislation.  Gradually  the  farmers,  who  are 
the  backbone  of  the  party  in  New  York,  and  the  mechanic 
and  toller  in  industry  went  over  to  the  democracy  in  State 
elections.  The  people  of  the  State  came  to  believe  that  the 
Republican  leaders  recognized  only  the  influence  of  special 
interests  and  not  that  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  "old 
guard"  leaders  made  little  or  no  effort  to  disabuse  them  of 
this  belief.  Their  only  ambition  seemed  to  be  to  gain  control 
of  the  legislature  so  they  and  their  patrons  could  maintain 
a  stranglehold  on  legislation.  No  serious  effort  ever  seemed 
to  be  made  to  capture  the  gubematorialship. 

CONTINUTD  DEFEAT 

The  well-meaning  and  even  able  gentlemen  who  carried  the 
Republican  standard  were  severely  restricted  in  the  campaign 
issues  which  they  were  allowed  to  discuss,  and  even  when 
these  candidates  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  there  was  no 
real  serious  effort  made  to  elect  them  to  office.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  these  gentlemen  were  afraid  to  elect  a  man  who. 
once  he  obtained  office,  might  not  be  so  easy  to  control.  As 
a  result  the  Democratic  plurality  in  each  election  grew  larger 
and  larger,  and  at  one  time  going  over  a  million  votes.  In 
1932  the  Republicans  lost  control  of  the  State  senate  but 
retained  control  of  the  assembly.  As  long  as  they  could  re- 
tain control  of  the  assembly  these  gentlemen  seemed  satisfied. 

THE    DEWEY    CAMPAIGN 

In  the  1938  campaign  the  Republicans  nominated  Thomas 
P.  Dewey  for  Governor.     Simpson's  influence  and  intellieent 
leadership,  be  it  said,  brought  about  Dewey's  nomination  and 
election  as  district  attorney  of  New  York  County.    Everyone 
expected   that   after   the   convention   was   over   Mr.   Dewey 
would  subside  in  the  usual  half-hearted  efforts  made  by  Re- 
publican candidates  for  the  past  18  years,  with  the  exception 
-of  a  bla.st  or  two  at  the  National  Democratic  Party  as  a 
whole.    Instead  he  waged  a  vigorous  campaign,  recognizing 
that  certain  liberal  reforms  had  been  made  in  the  structure  of 
the  State  government  and  that  those  would  have  to  be  re- 
tained.   He    castigated    graft    and    corruption    which    had 
entered  into  State  politics  and  promised  real  relief  for  the 
beleaguered  New  York  State  dairy  farmer.    Dewey  was  de- 
feated by  only  64.000  votes.    It  was  even  suggested  that  he 
was  counted  out.     His  predecessors  had  been  defeated  by  up- 
ward of  400.000  votes.    In   the  same   campaign  it  will  be 
noted   that  John  Lord  03rien.   Republican  candidate   for 
the  Senate,  who  waged  an  able  campaign  but  solely  on  a  con- 
servative basis,  was  defeated  by  the  usual  400,000  plurality, 

RANK     AND    TllX    LIKE    SIMPSON 

The  Republicans  of  New  York  State  have  come  to  have 
confidence  in  Simpson's  leadership.  Under  his  leadership 
the  standing  and  reputation  of  the  party  at  Albany  and 
elsewhere  has  been  completely  restored.  He  has  brought 
to  the  front  a  group  of  young,  clean,  and  vigorous  leaders. 
He  represents  a  group,  to  put  it  in  his  own  words,  who  believe 
that  "since  1932  a  lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  and 
some  of  it  is  not  going  to  go  back."  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Dewey 
today  Is  hstening  to  the  siren  calls  of  som.e  of  the  more  re- 
actionary leaders  of  the  party,  but  the  fact  stands  that  the 
1938  campaign  was  waged  on  substantially  the  platform  that 
Mr.  Simpson  stands  for.  To  abandon  this  platform  now  by 
throwing  Simpson  to  the  wolves  of  reaction  would  relegate 
both  Dewey  and  the  Republican  Party  to  the  position  in 
which  we  stood  in  1936. 

If  Simpson  is  discarded  because  he  sought  the  votes  of 
labor  for  candidates  who  were  pledged  in  advance  to  decent 
local  government  defeat  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  1940 
campaign  is  certain.  It  will  certainly  cost  the  party  several 
hundred  thousand  votes  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  also  accused  of  allying  himself  with  the 
American  Labor  Party  to  obtain  the  election  of  Fiorello  H. 
LaGuardia  as  mayor  and  Thomas  E.  Dewey  as  district  at- 


torney in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1937.  In  joining  with  the 
Labor  Party  in  1936  he  was  merely  doing  what  his  prede- 
cessors had  done  in  1933  when  Mr.  LaGuardia  was  first 
elected.  The  American  Labor  Party  represents  a  group  of 
liberals  and  radicals  with  whom  Mr.  Simpson  does  not  agree 
on  national  issues,  but  he  and  all  right-thinking  New  York 
citizens  happened  to  agree  with  them  on  local  issues.  Labor 
and  Simpson,  by  this  alliance  were  able  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn to  power  of  a  political  machine  with  all  its  vice  and  cor- 
ruption. It  is  strangely  significant  that  a  good  many  of  the 
Old  Guard  Republicans  favored  an  alliance  with  Tammany 
Hall  in  preference  to  an  agreement  with  the  Labor  Party 
which,  on  the  issue  of  city  government  at  least,  stood  for 
honest  and  fair  nonpolitical  municipal  government. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  time  and  again  asserted  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  maintaining  an  alliance  with  the  Labor  Party. 
He  insists  that  his  and  their  views  on  National  and  State  is- 
sues widely  differ.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  1938  New  York  election  the  Labor  Party  vehemently 
opposed  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Dewey  and  by  their  activity 
were  undoubtedly  able  to  elect  Governor  Lehman. 

The  country  east  and  west  is  watching  this  preliminary 
battle  between  the  progressive  and  reactionary  groups  in  the 
Republican  Party  with  intense  interest.  More  than  Mr. 
Simpson's  career  is  at  issue  in  this  fight.  This  fight,  in  my 
judgment,  involves  the  very  existence  of  the  Repubicau 
Party  as  a  potent  force  in  American  political  life. 

The  great  independent  liberal  vote  of  the  country  now 
estimated  at  10,000,000  strong,  will  not  follow  this  old  lead- 
ership.   This  group  is,  of  course,  nauseated  with  the  pseudo 
liberalism  and  endless  demagoging  of  President  Roosevelt. 
For  years  the  middle  western  farmer  supported  the  Republi- 
can Party,  relying  upon  vague  promises,  but  finally  alter 
years  of  nothing  but  promises,  in  1932  and  1936  ihey  tore 
loose   from   their   mcorings   and  supported   the   New   Deal. 
They  are  now  ready  to  return  to  the  roof  trees  of  their 
fathers  but  only  if  this  reactionary  leadership  is  cleaned  out. 
These  people  will  never  support  the  Republican  Party  as 
long  as  it  has  the  type  of  leadership  which  leads  only  to 
defeat  and  special  privilege.    They  want  a  real  house  clean- 
ing  in   party   leadership   nationally   and   replacement   with 
sound  thinking,  progressive   leaders  of   the   Simpson   type. 
They  showed  that  in  1936  despite  the  fact  that  the  Republi- 
can candidate  was  a  middle  western  liberal.     He  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  even  in  his  own  part  of  the  country. 
The   people   liked  Governor  Landon,   but   could  not   brook 
many  of  his  fellow  travelers. 

WHAT  SIMPSON  STANDS  FOR 

Nationally  the  Republican  Party  must  come  to  recognize 
that  the  conditions  facing  the  Nation  today  are  far  different 
from  those  which  faced  it  50  years  ago.  At  that  time  this 
was  an  expanding  country  with  a  frontier  which  could  take 
up  the  shock  of  economic  and  social  abuses.  The  need  for 
developing  the  country  was  such  that  those  abuses  could  be 
tolerated.  Today  we  have  a  different  story.  Today  our 
Nation  is  much  more  interdependent  and  the  economic  woes 
of  one  group  of  the  population  are  reflected  in  all  the  others. 
The  opportunity  for  national  expansion  is  no  longer  existent. 
Each  group,  whether  city  or  rural,  must  be  made  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  the  other. 

Capital  must  recognize  the  rights  of  labor  and  labor  must 
not  conduct  itself  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  capital. 
Marketing  monopoly  must  t>e  taken  off  the  backs  of  the 
farmer.  There  must  be  seme  control  of  the  national  finan- 
cial system  and  no  longer  can  we  allow  ruthless  financial 
manipulators  to  play  with  the  finances  of  trusting  and  in- 
experienced people.  Relief  must  be  provided  for  those  of 
our  population  who  are  unfortunately  out  of  work.  Proper 
social  security  should  be  provided  for  those  who  are  either 
too  old  to  work  or  unable  to  work. 

These  are  the  objectives  that  Simpson  fights  for.  Because 
he  stands  for  these  things  his  political  scalp  is  demanded. 
The  past  8  years  have  produced  certain  reforms  along  these 
lines  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  come  to  regard 
them  as  absolutely  essential  In  American  life.  Any  party 
which  sets  itself  against  these  reforms  is  doomed  to  defeat 
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and  perhaps  extinction.  It  may  be  said  that  the  1938  elec- 
tion indicated  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  toward  the  con- 
servative. That,  of  course,  is  true,  but  it  is  not  a  step  to- 
ward the  type  of  conservatism  that  the  old  crowd  repre- 
sents. It  is  a  conservatism  which  recognizes  the  needs  of 
the  futuie  and  does  not  attempt  to  encase  itself  in  the  shell 
of  the  past.  The  vote  in  1930  was  an  expression  of  discon- 
tent with  the  gross  incfBcicncics  and  experimentations  of  the 
New  Deal;  that  the  people  are  tired  of  the  expanding  na- 
tional debt,  which  will  place  a  vast  burden  upon  them  and 
their  descendants.  Tliey  are  growing  tired  of  the  great  mass 
of  political  graft  and  corruption  that  has  sprung  up  in 
Washington  in  the  past  6  years.  But  the  people  will  not  go 
back  to  the  old  jungle  days.  The  people  want  a  progressive 
liberal  government  that  stands  for  full  opportunity  and  an 
America  free  from  special  privilege. 

CONSERVATISM    NOT    REACTION 

True  conservatism  does  not  mean  reaction.  All  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  England  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  United  States  have  been  men  willing 
to  break  with  the  traditions  of  the  past  when  it  seems  neces- 
sary for  the  future.  In  1866  Disraeli,  the  great  British  Prime 
Minister,  sponsored  a  bill  which  greatly  expanded  the  suffrage 
of  that  time.  Ever  since  that  time  the  position  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  in  England  has  been  constantly  growing 
stronger,  with  the  result  that  since  1920  the  party  has  only 
been  out  of  power  about  4  years.  In  the  past  20  years,  despite 
the  fact  that  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  England 
was  plunged  into  a  depression  resulting  from  the  war,  the 
British  Conservative  Party  has  constantly  sponsored  broad 
social  legislation  that  has  bettered  the  lot  of  the  English 
working  men  and  women.  Through  some  economic  changes, 
combined  with  a  liberal  social  philosophy,  the  British  Con- 
servative Party  has  been  able  to  lift  England  to  the  fore- 
ground of  those  countries  recovering  from  the  great  depres- 
sion. Republican  leadership  everywhere  would  do  well  to 
study  and  consider  the  English  procedure. 

CONSIDER    LINCOLN     AND    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  two  greatest 
Republican  Presidents,  both  were  willing  to  break  with  the 
past  when  they  felt  it  necessary.  The  first  Roosevelt  espe- 
cially stood  for  opposition  to  the  great  combination  of  wealth 
which  would  stultify  the  economic  condition  of  the  people. 
The  people  of  New  York  and  the  country  believe  that  Ken- 
neth Simpson  stands  for  the  principles  of  Lincoln  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  To  kick  him  out  now  at  the  behest  of  men 
whose  leadership  means  certain  defeat  would  be  a  disservice 
to  the  Republican  Party  and  the  country.  Again,  as  in  1912, 
the  party  of  Lincoln  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Which 
path  will  it  follow? 


Increase  In  Collective  Bargaining  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  22) ,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  J.  SAPOSS  AND  SARA  GAMM 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Rapid  In- 
crease in  Contracts,"  by  Mr.  David  J.  Saposs,  chief  economist, 
and  Sara  Gamm,  associate  economist.  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  The  article  shows  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  collective-bargaining  agreements  entered  into  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  is  taken  from  the  Labor 
Relations  Reporter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Rapid  Increase  in  Contracts — Number  and  Extent  of  Writitn 
CoLLEcrrvE  Bargaining  Agreements  Have  Increased  With 
Record  Speed  in  Recent  Years.  According  to  Study  bt  Labor 
Board  Covering  Individual  Industries  and  Unions — Chance  Is 
Seen  as  Evidence  of  Effectiveness  of  Wagner  Act  and  Im- 
proved Labor  Reij^tions 

(By  David  J.  Saposs,  chief  economist,  and  Sara  Oamm,  associate 
economist.  National   Labor  Relations   Boa;d) 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  to  en- 
courage collective  bargaining,  one  measure  of  Its  achievement  Is 
the  Increase  in  the  number  and  coverage  of  written  trade  agree- 
ments during  recent  years.' 

The  extension  of  collective  bargaining  may  be  attributed  to 
many  factors,  and  it  Is  not  presumed  that  the  operation  of  the 
Labor  Board  is  solely  responsible.  However,  the  growth  In  trade 
agreements  Is  indicative  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  act  and  the 
new  spirit  engendered  by  its  operation. 

"In  less  than  5  years  the  picture  of  employer-employee  relations 
has  markedly  changed.  By  expanding  first  in  industries  only  par- 
tially organized  and  then  to  the  mass  production  industries,  col- 
lective bargaining  through  trade-union  agreements  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  It  has  now  became  the  accepted  procedure  In 
establishing  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  in  a  coosideraole 
part  of  American  industry."' 

Although  this  development  cannot  be  measured,  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  Indicate  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  extent  of 
collective  bargaining,  measured  in  terms  of  written  trade  agree- 
ments. The  most  spectacular  gains  have  been  In  the  mass-pro- 
duction industries  where  there  was  little  or  no  collective  ba!  gain- 
ing— steel,  rubber,  flat  glass,  automobile,  and  electrical  manuiac- 
turing — but  equally  significant  gains  have  been  made  elsewhere. 
(See  table  at  end  of  article.) 

STEEL    INDUSTRY 

The  phenomenal  progress  of  collective  bargaining  In  the  steel 
Industry  is  well  substantiated  by  its  record  of  trade  agreements. 
During  the  period  1913-35,  41  was  the  highest  average  number  of 
companies  with  which  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel, 
and  Tin  Workers  had  agreements;  generally  the  figure  was  much 
lower.^  During  the  N.  R.  A.  years  the  number  was  unchanged.  The 
union  began  the  code  period  with  written  agreements  covering  13 
companies  (all  small  but  one)  and  ended  the  period  with  recogni- 
tion from  15  small  companies.  In  addition  there  were  numerous 
examples  "of  the  informal  open-shop  bargaining  arrangements  so 
widely  used  during  the  Recovery  Act  period."  *  These  arrange- 
ments were  usually  haphazard,  having  been  reluctantly  granted 
by  employers  and  accepted  by  weak  labor  organizations.  The  pic- 
ture changed  radically  during  the  next  few  years.  Not  only  did 
the  number  of  agreements  Increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  » 
carefully  constructed  machinery  providing  for  continuous  bargain- 
ing was  established  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  industry. 

INCREASE     IN     AGREEMENTS 

In  midsummer  of  1937,  the  steel  workers  organizing  committee » 
had  more  than  350  agreements;  only  50  of  these,  however,  were 
with  companies  classified  under  the  iron  and  steel  industry."  The 
following  year  substantial  progress  was  recorded  In  written  agree- 
ments covering  532  steel  manufacturing,  processing,  and  fabricating 
plants,  ranging  widely  in  size  and  covering  more  than  400,000 
workers.'  By  September  1938  the  number  of  plants  covered  by 
written  agreement  had  Increased  to  541.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  basic  Iron,  steel,  and  tin-producing  industry  was  under 
S.  W.  O.  C.  agreement:  In  addition,  agreements  extended  Into 
twenty-odd  allied  metal  fabricating  and  processing  Industries 
where  agreements  cover  from  one-fourth  of  the  entire  Industry  to 
four-fifths »  In  December,  the  nxmiber  had  Increased  to  565,  cover- 
ing practically  every  State  In  the  Nation  and  many  Canadian 
provinces  as  well.  During  the  year,  agreements  had  "been  signed 
with  57  steel  firms  which  had  never  before  operated  under  union 


'  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Labor,  report  to 
accompany  S.  1958  (No.  1174),  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  p.  20. 

"The  fifth  unfair  labor  practice,  regarding  the  refusal  to  bargain 
collectively,  rounds  out  the  essential  purpose  of  the  bill  to  en- 
courage collective  bargaining  and  the  making  of  agreements. 

"•  •  •  collective  bargaining  Is  not  an  end  In  itself;  it  Is  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  making  of  collective  agree- 
ments stabilizing  employment  relations  for  a  F>eriod  of  time,  with 
results  advantageovifi  both  to  the  worker  and  the  employer." 

»U.  8  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Labor  Information  Bulletin, 
November  1937,  p.  7.  Since  the  completion  date  of  this  study, 
April  24,  1939,  the  authors  state  that  a  large  number  of  additional 
agreements  have  been  reported. 

•Table,  p.  944.  C.  R.  Daugherty.  M.  G.  de  Chaseau,  and  8.  8. 
Stratton.  The  Economics  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  1937, 
vol.  n. 

♦Ibid.,  pp.   1037-1038. 

'Acting  on  behalf  of  the  old  union. 

•J.  N.  Harbison,  Collective  Bargaining  In  the  Steel  Industry, 
1937.  Industrial  relations  section,  Princeton  University,  p.  6. 

'  The  number  of  workers  refer  to  those  employed  under  normal 
working  conditions.     Steel  Labor.  July  15.   1938, 

» Letter  from  H.  Ruttenberg.  research  director  S.  W.  O.  C, 
September  27,  1938;  In  the  files  of  the  Division  of  Economlo 
Research. 
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contract'  Evidence  that  collective  bargaining  Is  becoming  a  con- 
tinuous process  In  eteel  is  given  by  the  fact  that  more  than  130 
of  these  agreements  were  renewed  tipon  their  expiration  dates"  cases 
Ol  renewal  include  Important  subsidiaries  of  the  United  States 
Cteel  Corporation  (Carn-gle-Illlnols.  American  Steel  &  Wire  Na- 
tional Tube.  American  Bridge,  et  al  K  Allegheny -Ludlum  Steel. 
Jones  &  Laughim  Steel,  and  Crucible  Steel. 

ALTO    INDUSTBT 

Another  Illustration  of  an  Increase  In  trade  agreements  Is  given 
by  the  automobile  industry,  where  written  agreements  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  were  practically  nonexistent  before  1933.  In  the 
summer  of  1937.  270  acreements  had  been  negotiated,  the  largest 
number  with  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and  auto  parts  ■»  By 
June  1938.  the  number  had  Increased  to  537.  distributed  as 
follows:  " 

Assembly  and  manufacturing  plants -        37 

Automobile    parts *^ 

Automobile  dealers .. J^ 


Oarages 


5 

6 

36 


Aircraft 

Farm  Implements 

Miscellaneous 

These  agreements  cover  all  the  large  manufacturing  companies 
with  the  exception  of  Ford  Motor  Co. 

ELECnUCAL  INDUSTRY 

"The  manufacture  of  electrical  equipment,  including  radios,  was 
one  of  the  tmp>ortant  ma.ss-productlon  Industries  almost  untouched 
by  union  organization  before  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  of  1933.  ■  At  present,  the  United  Elertrlcal.  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America  has  signed  agreements  in  about  500 
plants  (Note  No  12.)  Collective  bargaining  was  initiated  with 
a  written  agreement  covering  the  Philadelphia  Storage  Battery 
Co.  (Fhllco)  in  1935  Between  that  year  and  1938  all  of  the  com- 
pany unions  In  the  larger  establishments  were  displaced,  "fre- 
quently after  an  election  held  by  the  National  Labbr  Relations 
Board  "^ 

Agreements  have  now  been  secured  with  all  the  larger  companies 
except  Westlnehou.se"  These  include  General  Electric  (covering 
7  plants  and  approxlmatelv  30.000  employees).  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  (covering  12  000  employees),  and  AlUs  Chalmers  (cov- 
ering" approximately  1.500  employees).  During  the  past  year,  45 
new  agreements  were  secured  and  78  were  renewed.  Practically 
all  agreements  have  been  renewed  upon  their  expiration."  In 
addition,  there  are  numerous  agreements  negotiated  by  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  Examples  are  agree- 
ments with  the  Crosley  Radio  Co.  and  National  Electric  Products 
Co" 

RUBBER    INBUSTRT 

The  rubber  industry  provides  additional  illustration  of  the  tre- 
mendous growth  in  collective  bargaining.  Because  a  special 
study  has  been  made  for  this  Industry."  It  will  be  possible  to 
indicate  the  growth  more  fully  than  In  other  areas.  P.  W. 
Litchfield,  president  of  Goodyear,  wrote  In  1928:  'Although 
efforts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to  organize  a  rubber 
workers"  union,  the  Industry  generally  is  open  shop." "  Today 
there  are  73  agreements  covering  nrore  than  40.000  rubber  work- 
ers. Table  1  shows  the  growth  in  the  number  and  coverage 
of  agreements  from  1932  to  1939.  A  substantial  majority  of  the 
total  number  (55  out  of  73)  were  secured  in  1937  and  1938;  these 
cover  approximately  58  percent  of  all  workers  under  agreement." 
The  difference  in  time  period  is  more  sharply  indicated  in  table  2. 
Of  the  73  current  agreements,  29  (40  percent)  were  signed  prior  to 
April  12.  1937."  and  44  (60  percent)  were  signed  after  that  date. 
In  terms  of  number  of  workers,  82  percent  were  covered  by  agree- 
ments signed  during  the  later  period.  It  is  significant  that  most 
of  these  have  been  renewed  one  or  more  times." 


•Steel  Labor.  December  23,  1938. 

'"  Agreements  entered  into  between  International  Union,  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America  and  Employers  in  the  Automobile 
•nd  other  Industries.  May,  July,  and  Augxist  1937. 

"  U  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Labor  Information  Bulletin, 
June  1938,  p    7. 

»-■  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  July 
1938.  p.  67. 

"  Convention  proceedings.  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers,   1938.   pp    25-26 

'*  Files  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Section,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

"A  typewritten  manuscript  in  the  flies  of  the  Division  of  Economic 
Research. 

"  In  Representative  Industries  in  the  United  States,  edited  by 
H.  T.  Warshow.  1938,  p.  592  tt. 

"  Date  of  validation. 

"  Organization  began  earlier,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Supreme 
Court  passed  on  the  validity  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  that  the  major  em- 
ployers accepted  the  Labor  Act  as  a  law  which  the  Court  would 
require  them  to  comply  with. 

**  Detailed  figures  are  given  in  the  epeclal  study  noted  above. 


Tabi^   1  — i;ni^ed    Rubber   Workers'   local   agreements   signed   and 
workers  covered,  from  July  1932   to  March   1939' 


Year 


1932. 
I»:?3. 

i'.m. 

I'i35. 
193«. 
UW. 
I'CW. 
1933. 


Total. 


Xumher 

(if  a'.TP«»- 

aieuts 


1 
0 
6 
2 

i: 
1 


73 


WorlciT?  poviTCd 
by  aprofruents 


Number 


0 

2.70« 

30S 

2.  ".Vi 
19.  K'O 

IT.  :iK 

l.OU 


•14.331 


Percent 


0.13 

0 

6.11 
.fi9 

5  <<9 
44  7H 
ay  97 

2  M 


S9.06 


•  Iniiudes  only  .-icned  a:.;roenicnts  in  effect  a."  of  March  !939. 

Table  2. — United  Rubber  Workers  locals  under  signed  agreements, 
and  workers  covered — 1932-39  » 


Number 
of  con- 
traiU 

Pcrcrnt 

Number 
of  w   rk- 
ers  under 
contract 

I'ercrnt 

Contrarfs  ."iicnrd  prior  to  Apr.  12.  )937... 
Contracts  signed  alVr  Apr.  12,  1937 

29 
44 

39.73 
C0./7 

7.920 
3fi.411 

17.87 
8-2.13 

Total          

73 

100  00 

44.331 

100.00 

'  Of  the  73contn«et.<!  ii  etlect  only  2  (jur^tionnain'^  were  incoinpleu-  as  to  the  number 
of  workers  under  contract.     Both  locals  are  very  small. 

GLASS    INDUSTRY 

The  Federation  of  Flat  Glass  Workers  was  organized  in  1934. 
Today  it  has  a  membership  of  22,512.  almost  entirely  covered  by  an 
agreement  with  the  Independent  Fourcault  Window  Glass  Manu- 
facturers Association  and  several  agreements  signed  with  Individual 
companies.^  A  detailed  picture  of  the  growth  in  written  agree- 
ments is  given  In  the  accompanying  table. 

Table  3. — Written  agreements  in  the  flat-glass  industry'^ 


Year 

Number 
of  agree- 
ments 

Number 
of  firms 

Number 

of 
workers 

1933                                   

2 
2 
4 

•12S 
130 

6 

0 

31 

IHO 

138 

5.000 

1934 

14.000 

Ittjo                         

19.000 

19CW           

22.  KV) 

1939          

<21.eH3 

•Including  agreements  with  100  small  New  York  City  mirror  shops,  employing 
250  people. 
»A3  of  February  1939. 

All  of  the  agreements  have  been  in  existence  by  renewal  or 
modification  since  their  first  signing.-'  The  agreements  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  and  Libby-Owens-Ford  Co.  were  renewed 
in  1936  and  again  In  1938:  that  with  the  Fourcault  Association, 
In  1937  and  1938.  Territorially  the  agreements  cover  New  York, 
Ohio,  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania.-" 

The  industries  disciLssed  above  represent  the  more  spectacular 
developments  in  collective  bargaining.  There  are  many  other 
industries  in  which  written  agreements  have  been  introduced 
almost  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  few  years:  Aluminum, 
cement,  canning,  petroleum,  and  metal  mining.  The  agreement 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  additional  Illustration  of 
large-scale  production  only  recently  covered  by  union  contract. 
Other  examples  of  similar  character  are  the  agreements  which 
have  been  negotiated  with  several  Sinclair  Oil  companies,  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  and  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
The.se  and  other  agreements  are  outlined  in  table  I." 

Discussion  beyond  this  point  will  be  limited  to  the  extension 
of  collective  bargaining  in  Industries  and  trades  that  were  sub- 
stantially organized  before  1933:  Clothing,  coal  mining,  maritime, 
and  printing,  with  passing  mention  of  a  miscellaneous  group. 


*U.  S.  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review.  May 
1936. 

»'  Tabulated  from  Information  given  In  letter  from  I.  L.  De 
Shetler.  secretary-treasurer.  Federation  of  Flat  Glass  Workers. 
August  3.  1938;  contained  in  the  files  of  the  Division  of  Economic 
Research. 

■=•  File  of  Written  Ao;reements,  Industrial  Relations  Section  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

»^  The  information  is  incomplete  in  most  Instances. 
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CLOTHING  INDUSTRY 

In  the  clothing  Industry  collective  bargaining  has  a  long  history, 
but  prior  to  1933  organization  w.is  confined  to  certain  areas  and 
sections  of  the  trade,  principally  the  large  cities  producing  men's 
and  women's  outergarment*.  Since  that  time  organization  and  col- 
lective bargaining  have  been  extended  both  geographically  and 
Industrially.-*  The  garment  centers  have  become  entirely  organized, 
and  there  have  been  significant  extensions  in  cleaning  and  dyeing 
establishments,  in  the  cotton-garment  industry,  the  shirt  and  neck- 
wear industries,  laundries,  and  textile  employments. 

The  men's  garment  Industry  in  New  York  City  has  been  entirely 
organized,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  union's  history  a  national 
agreement  was  signed  in  1937.=^  Written  agreements  now  cover  1.200 
alteration  tailors  and  2.000  custom  tailoring  and  retail  clothing 
establishments.  Equally  significant  increases  have  been  effected 
In  ether  sections  of  the  men's  clothing  industry.  In  the  cotton- 
garment  and  shirt  Industries  organization  has  reached  into  the 
South  and  the  Middle  West,  as  well  as  Into  the  nonunion  fringes 
remaining  in  the  East.-"  Approximately  40.000  shirt  workers  are 
now  covered  by  union  agreements.  Laundry  workers  in  New  York 
City  are  now  organized  in  the  number  of  27,000.  Nearly  500  con- 
tracts exist  In  the  larger  laundries,  and  several  thousand  workers 
In  and  about  1,400  hand  laundries  are  under  written  agreement.-' 

Although  no  figures  of  increase  are  available  for  written  agree- 
ments in  the  women's  garment  trade,  other  statements  indicating 
a  development  In  the  type  of  relations  under  collective  bargaining 
In  the  dress  Industry  are  relevant  to  this  discussion.  Recent  nego- 
tiations between  the  union  (International  Ladies' Garment  Workers. 
Union)  and  four  employer  associations  resulted  In  new  agreements 
'assuring  peace  In  the  Industry  for  the  next  2  years."  Unlike  many 
earlier  agreements,  these  were  secured  without  resort  to  strike. 
Mo'e  than  100.000  workers  In  the  metropolitan  area  are  affected  by 
the  agreements,  "which  constituted  a  renewal  of  the  old  3-year 
contract  expiring  January  31."  More  than  2,000  dress-manufactur- 
ings firms,  producing  85  percent  of  the  total  output  of  dresses  in  the 
country,  are  covered  by  the  agreements.  They  contain  provisions 
for  technical  leforms  In  the  Interest  of  stabilization  and  greater 
uniformity  In  the  enforcement  of  labor  standards.  Agreements  are 
also  being  extended  to  cover  nonunion  areas  outside  of  New  York 
City.  One  example  is  a  recent  Boston  agreement,  signed  with  a 
firm  that  had  opposed  the  union  for  18  years.^" 

textile   INDUSTRY 

The  textile  Industry  is  another  area  that  has  experienced  an 
unusual  growth  in  unionism  and  collective  bargaining.  Organiza- 
tion proceeded  rapidly  "as  agreements  were  negotiated  with  key 
firms  In  woolen,  silk,  rayon,  cotton,  carpets  and  rugs,  and  braids.  In 
the  various  producing  regions.  Including  the  South."  ^  Agreements 
have  been  secured  covering  the  bulk  of  workers  in  the  highly  inte- 
grated rayon  and  carpet  and  rug  industries  and  In  the  silk  weaving 
and  throwing  industries  An  agreement  with  the  American  Viscose 
Corporation  covers  20.000  workers  and  36  percent  of  domestic  output; 
subsequent  agreements  carried  the  total  to  80  percent;  75  percent  of 
the  silk  and  carpet  and  rug  sections  of  the  Industry  are  covered  by 
agreement.  In  the  South  there  are  agreements  covering  25.000  work- 
ers. "A  significant  feature  of  the  southern  drive  is  the  incrensng 
ntimber  of  elections,"^  conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  determine  collective  bargaining  units.  These  often  precede 
the  negotiation  of  a  written  trade  agreement. 

SHOE    INDUSTRY 

Substantial  progress  In  collective  bargaining  has  occurred  In  the 
shoe  industry.  In  1937  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America  was 
formed;  an  organizational  drive  brought  the  membership  from 
16.000  to  the  present  total  of  more  than  50.000.  The  union  now  has 
Elgned  agreements  with  three  branches  of  the  Industry;  component 
parts  manufacture  (lasts,  leather  findings),  shoe  manufacture,  and 
repair  shops,  covering  149  firms  and  employing  approximately  22  000. 
Most  of  the  agreements  provide  for  continuous  bargaining  with  "defi- 
nite termination  dates  and  provisions  for  negotiation  of  a  new  con- 
tract "  In  addition,  there  are  many  cases  of  automatic  renewal.* 
Additional  agreements  are  foimd  In  plants  organized  by  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers  Union." 


-*  Sources  of  Information  for  the  detailed  account  of  the  develop- 
ment in  men's  clothing  are:  (1)  Documentary  History,  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America.  1936-38.  1938;  (2)  a  letter  from 
Joseph  Schlossberg.  secretary-treasurer.  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  July  27,  1938,  contained  In  files  of  the  Division  of  Ek;onomlc 
Research. 

'•■  Documentary  History,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 193&-38.  1938,  p.  17. 

»•  Documentary  History,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 1936-38.  1938.  p.  26. 

"  In  Documentary  History,  1938,  the  number  is  reported  as  10,000 
in  the  linen  supply  division  and  15,000  In  the  power  laundry  divi- 
sion, p.  33. 

»^  Cf .  Justice,  Mar.  15,  1939.  p.  2. 

="  Documentary  History,  op.  clt.,  p.  58. 

»•  Documentary  History,  op.  clt..  p.  58. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  No- 
vember 1938,  pp    1001  ff. 

^  Numerical  data  are  not  available  for  this  group. 
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COAL  INDTTSTBT 

Collective  bargaining  has  functioned  In  the  coal  Industry  for 
many  years.=^  However,  from  1927  until  1933  the  bituminous 
branch  of  the  Industry  operated  largely  on  a  nonunion  basis. 
Following  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  the  union  regained 
Its  strength,  and  collective  bargaining  was  considerably  extended, 
although  some  areas  continued  to  be  unorganized. 

"The  general  recognition  of  the  U.  M.  W.  A.  and  the  signing  of 
contracts  by  nearly  all  Important  producers  did  not  remove  all  of 
the  elements  of  instability  to  collective  bargaining  In  the  bitu- 
minous coal  Industry.  In  a  few  instances  Important  employers 
held  out  In  their  opposition  to  the  union,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
truck  and  wagon  mines  continued  to  operate  on  a  nonunion  basis. 
In  Harlan  County.  Ky.,  a  number  of  operators  jiersisted  in  com- 
bating the  U.  M.  W.  A.  by  discharging  and  discriminating  against 
its  members,  by  interfering  In  various  ways  "  with  organizing  ac- 
tivity, and  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  tuilon  as  the  representative 
of  the  miners."  ^- 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  found,  after  hearings.  In  the 
Clover  Fork  Coal  Co.  case  that  the  Harlan  County  Coal  Operators' 
Association  had  exerted  its  power  against  unionization,  restraining 
and  coercing  the  miners  to  prevent  organization.  The  Informal 
settlement  of  this  CEise  is  highly  significant;  the  association  signed 
its  first  agreement  with  the  tuiion.'*  thus  extending  the  field  of 
collective  bargaining  to  cover  the  entire  industry.  The  total  expe- 
rience in  coal  is  summarized  In  the  following  terms: 

"Tliese  factors  (conditions  within  the  industry),  with  the  en- 
couragement afforded  by  Federal  legislation,  help  to  explain  the 
phenomenal  success  of  the  organizing  campaign  of  the  U.  M.  W.  A. 
In  1933.  A  new  interstate  bargaining  device,  the  Appalachian  agree- 
ment ( was  adopted ) .  Tills  Inclusion  of  the  formerly  nonunion 
areas  within  the  scope  of  the  basic  contract  promises  greater  sta- 
bility of  contractual  relation  and  more  freedom  from  strikes  than 
under  contracts  based  on  the  central  competitive  field."  -^ 

The  Harlan  agreement,  signed  after  this  writing,  extended  the 
bargaining  system  to  cover  the  entire  Indtistry." 

MARFTIME     INDUSTRY 

Prior  to  1934,  written  agreements  were  at  an  ebb  In  the  marl- 
time  industry.  After  the  war  period  "collective  bargaining,  jcr 
all  practical  purposes,  had  disappeared  and  the  crews  found  them- 
selves virtually  helpless  In  the  face  of  the  employers'  ultimatums 
and  pronouncements.  •  •  •  The  unredressed  grievances  and 
the  unexpressed  hatreds  of  these  years  go  far  toward  explaining 
the  chaotic  outbursts  and  the  hotly  contested  strikes  of  the  period 
after  1934."  "^  Since  that  date  agreements  have  been  negotiated 
to  cover  a  large  section  of  the  industry. 

The  seamen  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  are  covered  by  52 
agreements,  affecting  passenger,  freight,  tanker,  and  collier  com- 
panies. Included  among  these  is  an  agreement  with  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute  covering  210  ships  and  20,000  men." 
"Collective  bargaining  elections  held  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  have  resulted  in  contracts  cover- 
ing more  than  30.000  seamen. "  " 

Other  unions  covering  the  unlicensed  seamen  on  the  Pacific  and 
Gulf  coasts  have  written  agreements  affecting  their  members. 
Among  the  licensed  personnel,  the  mairine  engineers  provide  an 
Illustration  of  Increase,  having  secured  54  new  agreements  during 
1938.'"  The  longshoremen  have  also  increased  the  coverage  of  their 
written  agreements  during  the  past  few  years.  Directly  as  a  result 
of  a  Board  election,  the  longshoremen  on  the  Pacific  coast  secured 
a  coastwise  bargaining  unit;  "  their  agreement,  negotiated  with  the 
Waterfront  Employers  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  covers  12,000 
workers  in  all  Pacific  coast  ports." 

PRINTING    AND    PITBLISHING 

In  the  newspaper  branch  of  the  printing  industry  where  organiza- 
tion has  always  been  widespread,  the  number  of  new  and  renewed 
agreements  in  1936  (347)  weis  larger  than  the  corresponding  figure 


'=  Cf .  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Bulletin  No.  2.  The  Effect  of 
Labor  Relations  In  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry  Upon  Interstate 
Commerce.  1938. 

^^  According  to  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties 
Committee,  these  methods  Included  hiring  of  spies  and  gun  thugs, 
violence  and  threats  of  violence,  and  violation  of  all  fundamental 
civil  liberties.  See  United  States  Senate  Subcommittee  cf  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  Violations  of  Free  Speech  and 
Rights  of  Labor.  Hearings  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  266.  75th  Cong., 
1st  sess..  pts.  9.  10.  11.  12.  and  13.     Harlan  County,  April-May  1937. 

»'  See  note  No.  32,  Labor  Relations  Reporter,  September  5,  1938, 
p.  3 

"■■•  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  op.  clt.,  p.  48. 

*  See  agreement  In  United  Mine  Workers  Journal.  October  1. 1938. 

^'  Elmo  P.  Hohman.  Maritime  Labor  in  the  United  States,  Inter- 
national Labor  Review.  September  1938.  p.  381. 

=*  Pilot.  October  8.  November  4,  1938;  New  York  Times.  January 
1,  1939:  Pilot.  Januan,'  13.  1939. 

•Mimeographed  release.  C.  I.  O.  Maritime  Committee,  Febniary 
14,  1939 

«•  Union  News  Service,  January  20,  1939. 

«8  N.  L.  R.  B.,  p.  1002. 

•New  York  Times,  September  16,  1938. 
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for  any  previous  j^kt  and  mor*  than  double  that  for  1934  The 
followtog  yew.  the  numt)er  had  Increas.^  to  570.  thus  more  Uian 
doubling  the  corresponding  figure  for  any  prrvlous  year  TTie  total 
number  of  written  We«menis  In  1937  was  (529.  representing  an  in- 
creaae  of  47  over  1937.'«  In  1938.  the  metal  engravers  reported  that 
the  number  of  their  agreements  had  Increased  100  percent  over 
the  orevlous  vear  *  In  addition,  a  new  field  has  been  organized 
urdrr  the  Newspaper  Guild.  The  union  had  77  agreements  In 
1938  The  foUowmg  comment  describes  the  extension  of  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining  among  newspaper  writers  and  office  workers : 

•Not  only  has  the  volume  of  contracts  Increased,  the  number 
of  conditions  covered— and  hence  the  number  of  provislon&-^ia« 
greatly  mcreaaed  In  the  aggregate."  •* 

OTHEK  iNDtTsrares 
In  a  miscellany  of  other  trades  and  craff*.  many  of  which  were 
partlallv  organlwd.  there  has  been  a  similar  eTtension^  The  ma - 
Silnlsts  have  more  than  4.000  written  acreements.  2.000  of  these 
representing    additions   or   renewals   during    1938.     Many   of   them 
werr  secured  In  Industries  previously  unorganized;   aircraft,  auto- 
mobile   repairs,    office    equipment,    petroleum,    aluminum,^      The 
teamsters  have  recenOy  secured  an   agreement  covering   17  truck 
companies  which  operate  "In   12  States  extending  from  northern 
Kentucky    to    Nebraska '•^      In    lumber    and    woodworking    there 
have  tKH'n  substantial  Increases.     The  International  Woodworkers. 
for  example,  had  an  agreement  covering  approximately  25  of  their 
locals  lu  iai8    1  year  after  their  formation      In  addition  they  haa 
a    written    wage    scale    coverlnc;    two-thirds    of    their    membership 
(given   as   100.000  (*•     Other   unions   have  secured-  written   agree- 
ments in  related  fields.  .       ,   ^     »_4^ 
Several   extensions   have   been   made   In   the   service   Indtistnes, 
Including   reull    trade   and    office   employment.     Major   hotels   in 
Kansas   City    San   FYanclsco.   and   New   York   have   recently   been 
covered  by  written  agreement.     During  the  past  year  10,000  work- 
ers In  retail  and  wholesale  trades  were  similarly  covered/"     A  re- 
cent agreement  between  the  retaU  meat  dealers  and  the  amalga- 
mated meat  cutters  and  butcher  workmen  "Includes  uniform  pro- 
visions  for  30.000   retail   meat   dealers   on   all    points   except    wage 
rates,  which  ar«  negotiated  locally  by  the  tmlons  and  meat  dealers 
•aeoclatlons.' *"     Agreements  were  negotiated  for  the  first  time  In 
1937  to  cover  the  local  transportation  system  In  New  York  Clty.^ 

ISOLATXD    ACREKMENTS 

Finally  there  are  a  few  cases  of  Isolated  agreements  representing 
important  extensions  of  collective  bargaining  One  of  these, 
signed  by  the  Golden  Eagle  Ufe  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
United  Office  &  Professional  Workers.  Is  'noteworthy  as  one  of  the 
first  contracts  executed  between  an  Insurance  company  and  a 
labor  union  In  behalf  of  Industrial  Insurance  agents  In  the  com- 
pany's employ""  An  agreement  between  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Co  and  the  American  Communications  Association  covering 
13.000  employees  followed  a  certlflcaUon  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 


"Editor  and  Publisher.  March  24,  1937.  pp.  18.  114.  The  figures 
given  here  apply  to  the  most  important  printing  crafts. 

♦•Letter  from  Conrad  Woefcl.  secretary-treasurer,  October  10, 
1938'   In  files  of  Division  of  Economic  Research. 

*»  A  survey  of  agreements  prepared  by  International  Executive 
Board  Employer  RelaUons  Committee,  ptibllshed  at  international 
headquarters.   New  York  City 

«•  Convention  Proceedings,  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists 1936.  pp.  9-11:  letter  from  A.  O.  Wharton.  IntemaUonal  presi- 
dent, July  12.  1938.  contained  in  files  of  the  EMvlaion  of  Economic 
Research.  ^     ^        .,      ^ 

♦•  U  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Monthly  Labor  Review.  March 

1939.  p.  506  ^  ,  ,     ^ 

♦•Letter  from  H.  J.  Prltchett.  International  president.  July  20, 
1938   contained  In  filee  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Research. 

"•  Letter  from  J.  V  Cooney,  United  Retail  and  Wholesale  Em- 
ployees. April  17,  1938.  contained  In  fUes  of  the  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Resfcarch.  .     .    ^       „     , 

"  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March 

1038. 
■>  Labor  Relations  Reporter.  October  3,  1038,  p.  8. 


"It  covers  the  company's  entire  continental  system,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  offices  for  which  the  Commercial  Telegraphers 
Union  has  contracts."  " 

DCFBOVZO  SKLATIONS 

In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  numerical  Increase  there  are  many 
statements  indicating  an  Improvement  In  Industrial  relations  con- 
comitant with  the  extension  of  collective  bargaining  and  written 
trade    agreements.     These    statements    are    made    by    students    of 
coUectlve  bargaining  and  by  employers.     A  few  sample  statements 
are  Included  here.     The  steel  Industry:  ».   ^  ». 

"By  1938    however    It  was  evident  that  the  transition  had  been 
made  much  more  easily  th:in  had  been  expected,  and  both  groups 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  progress  made.     The  union  represen- 
tatives on  the  whole,  believed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  managements 
m  accepting  and  dealing  with  the  union,  while  management,  on  the 
whole,  testified  to  the  responsibility,  honesty,  and  Intelligence  of 
the  union  representatives,  both  national  and  local.     There  had  been 
no  problem  of  union  violations  of  the  contract  or  Interference  with 
efficiency  In  the  mills.     The  year's  experience  had  buUt  up  unex- 
pected reserves  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence." »» 

•  ••••• 

"The  Impact  of  New  Deal  legislation  has  stimulated  a  notable 
change    in    the    attitude   of   steel    managements    toward   collective 
bargaining     While   most   companies  were  lukewarm   to  any   typo 
of  group  relations  during  the  twenties,  after  1933  outspoken  suel 
executives  have  praised  the  'collective  cooperation'  and  the  'two- 
way  channel  of  commimlcatlon'  offered  by  employee  representation 
plans.     Formerly  opposed  to  dealing  with  any  outride  labor  organi- 
zations, many  executives  now  seem  acquiescent  to  national  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  a  responsible  union."  " 

The  followlne  is  an  excerpt  from  a  report  describing  a  director's 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.     The  bulk  of  the 
statement    U   in    the    words   of    Myron    Taylor,    chairman    of    the 
corporation: 

"The  union  has  scrupulously  followed  the  terms  of  its  agreement 
and.  Insofar  as  I  know,  has  made  no  unfair  effort  to  bring  other 
employees  ln»o  its  ranks,  while  the  corporation's  subsidiaries,  dur- 
ing a  very  difficult  period,  have  been  enUrely  free  of  labor  disturb- 
ances of  any  kind.    The  cost  of  a  strike — to  the  corporation,  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  men — would  have  been  Incalculable. 

"The  officers  of  the  company  urged  upon  me  and  upon  the  board 
of  directors.  ]atp  In  1936,  that  we  make  a  written  contract  embody- 
ing wage  changes  which  wotild  be  made  effective  after  negotiations 
with  employee  representatives,  and  that  It  be  coupled  with  a  slld- 
ing-scale  arrangement  based  upon  changes  In  the  cost  of  living." 

His    remarks    on    labor    policy    were    applauded,    and    a    resolu- 
tion    •     •     •     was  adopted   unanimously   expressing   approval   of 
the  corporation's  labor  policy.** 
The  automobile  Industry: 

"To  local  imlon  officers  and  the  rank  and  file  of  union  member«», 
appraising  their  experlenoe.  however,  the  gains  through  the  union 
seemed  very  substantial.     Control  of  speed  and  better  enforcement 
of  seniority  rights  were  among  the  most  Important      Better  work- 
ing conditions  were  frequently  mentioned,  and  even  more  often  a 
reduction  of  discrimination  and  favoritism  by  foremen,  and  gener- 
ally better  treatment  In  the  plant. 

•  •••••• 

"The  representatives  of  management  also  frequently  admitted 
abuses  under  the  old  system,  especially  of  favoritism,  difficult  to 
control  in  huge  organizations.  The  pressure  for  production  had 
undoubtedly  in  soma  cases  gone  too  far  at  the  expense  of  the  men. 
One  plant  manager,  althctogh  on  the  whole  very  critical  of  the 
union,  stmuned  It  up  In  the  words,  'The  union  does  keep  super- 
vision honest."  "  '* 


"  Labor  Relations  Reporter,  October  3.  1938,  p  8. 

"Emily  C.  Brown,  The  New  Collective  Bargaining  In  Mass  Pro- 
duction: Methods,  Results.  Problems,  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
February  1939,  p.  40. 

»J.  N.  Harbison.  Collective  Bargaining  In  the  Steel  Industry: 
1937.     Industrial    relations   section.    Princeton   University    (p.   26). 

»♦  New  York  Times.  April  5,  1938. 

"Brown,  op.  clt.,  p.  63. 


Tabl*  I. — Written   agreementa  in   several   newly   organized   trades 


Industry  and  union 


Ahnntaum,'     Ahunlnura     Workers    of 

America. 
Oamant.*  ^"""^^n  Fedcntion  of  Labor. 


Cannery  and  arrirultursl:  • 

Coagnes  of  IndusUM  OrsanUatlons 

Amcrioan  Fedentk>a  of  Labor 


Date 


10S8 
1938 


1038 
1937 


Territorial  eo  verage 


/nilnoU.  New  York,  Pena^ylvania, 
\    Tenn*sse«,  North  Carolina. 
ThrouKbout  Uw  country 


Alaska.  Texas,  Colorado. 
Caliiomia 


Companies  Involved 


Number  of 
workers 


6     plants 
Am«rics. 
47  agreements. 


Aluminum     Co.     of 


OT»r  200  contracts:  Salmon,  pe- 
cans, beets. 

California  ProcesBors  &  Qrowers, 
Inc. 


•17,000 
*80,000 


Oeneral  statement  of  increase 


40,000 
00.000 


IFirst  formal  negotiations.  Decern- 

/    ber  193fi. 

"Marked  Increase  followed  the 
formation  by  the  American 
Fe<.ler»lion  of  Lal>or  of  ttio  Xs- 
tion.ll  Council  of  United  Cement 
Workers." 


« SooTWs:  Convention  PTDceedings.  Con«ra«  of  InduiUial  Organliations,  1«8.  p.  36.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  February  ig87.  p.  425.    Letter  from  union  Aug.  1,  1938. 

•  Wniten  ajtri-^menJ. 

•  Workinp  rules  and  rfKulations. 

»  StolJJ^  'YCl^ention  r'r.Kn'^Vi'in^s.  Conitress  of  rndu.<trial  OrBaniMtion<!.ms,  p.  r?«.  Report  to  exenitive  board.  Cannery.  Aerltnilfural.  racking  and  Ajli'-'l  Workers. 
April  l8»<(m.mwpraphedV  American  Kcderaiion  of  Labor  Weekly  News  Service,  May  14,  l*J8.  Congress  of  IndusUial  OrgaauaUons  Newi,  Oct.  17. 1S«3.  Convention 
PiooeedlQcs.  Amencau  Fedeiatiun  u(  Labor,  i»i&. 
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Industry'  and  union 

Date 

Territorial  coverage 

Companies  Involved 

Number  of 
workers 

Oeneral  statement  of  Increase 

Petn»leum:  • 

.American  Federation  of  Labor,  metal 
trades  dei>artmenl. 

Oil  Workers  International  Union 

Metil  minine: 

Mine,  mill,  and  .<:melt«r  workers  ' — 

American  Federation  of  Ijibor  build- 
ing and  metal  trade  unions  * 

1936 
1938 

1938 
1934 

Sinclair  companies  and  Shell  Pe- 
troleum; Sinclair  comp.-inies  ne- 
gotiation.s  on  national  basis. 

6  Cities  Service  plants;  5  Shell  Oil; 
2  Standitfd   Oil  subsidiaries;  7 
Texas  Co.:  3  Pure  Oil  numerous 
independents. 

97  Anaconda  Copper;  American 

Smelting  &  Hetining. 
Anaconda  Copper .... 

More  than  a  hundredfold  Increns 

75.000 

in  membership  of  Oil  Field.  Oas 
Well,  and     Refinery     Workers 
Union  since  1933. 

Spread;  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  to 
Juneau.  Alaska. 

1933:  Membership  only  1.S8B. 

1934:  Tenfold  increase  in  member- 

ship, 
1937:  Most  rapid  increase  in  history 
of  union. 

■^Sources   Convention  Proceorlings.  Conpres.^  of  Industrial  OrganiEafions  1938.  p.  3f.:  Convention  Prooecdmgs.  I.  A.M.,  1936.  p.  11;  .Monthly  Labor  Review,  February  1937. 
:  kiurc  s    Convention  Pr.Kvedings.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiiations.  idem.  Monthly  Lalwr  Heview.  September  li«W,  p.  581. 
•  Sources  Convention  Proceedings,  American  Federation  of  Lal>or.  Metal  Trades  Department,  1934,  p.  89. 


The  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  in  St. 
Louis  a  National  Disgrace  and  Unlawful  Diver- 
sion of  Public  Funds  Voted  for  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1939  \ 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  final  act  in  the 
consummation  of  that  national  disgrace  known  as  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Expansion  Memorial  in  St.  Louis,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  acting  through  the  United  States  district 
attorney  in  St.  Louis  last  week,  by  court  order  obtained  title 
to  40  blocks  of  business  and  industrial  property  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  St.  Louis  for  the  memorial  the  real-estate  pro- 
moters have  been  working  on  for  more  than  5  years. 

After  4  years  of  pressure  307  of  the  buildings  in  the  area 
are  still  occupied  by  firms,  to  whom  moving  will  be  not  only 
a  great  expense  but  for  some  it  will  mean  the  end  of  their 
business.  Yet  the  Government  has  given  these  employers 
but  60  days  to  get  out. 

The  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  a  fearless  newspaper,  which 
contributed  much  to  the  exposure  of  the  frauds  behind  this 
memorial  promotion,  last  Monday  reports  the  realty  men 
thick  on  the  river  front  as  moving  day  nears.  Quite  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  brazen  advertisement  of  one  of  their  number, 
who  in  1935  advertised  "Salesmen  wanted,  river-front  project 
going  through." 

As  previously  mentioned  on  several  occasions,  this  project 
is  being  carried  forward,  solely  by  authority  of  an  Execu- 
tive order  allocating  $6,750,000  of  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  to  the  project, 
under  the  guise  of  preserving  historic  sites  which  long  since 
have  passed  out  of  actual  existence. 

If  we  are  to  allow  the  Presidential  order  to  go  unchallenged 
what  is  to  prevent  the  next  Executive  order  from  reading 
much  like  this: 

WILL  THIS  BE  THE  NIXT  EXECTrnVI  ORDER? 

Allocation,  Of  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  a  historical  site  to  be  known  as  the 
New  Amsterdam  National  Memorial 

Whereas  the  act  of  August  21.  1935,  Public.  No.  292.  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  declares  It  to  be  a  national  policy  to  preserve  for 
public  use  historic  sites,  buildings,  and  objects  of  national  signifi- 
cance for  the  Inspiration  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the  National  Park 
Service  has  determined  that  certain  lands  situate  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River  at  and  near  the  site  of  old  New  Amsterdam, 
possesses  exceptional  value  as  commemorating  or  Illustrating  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  are  a  historic  site  within  the 


meaning  of  the  said  act,  since  thereon  were  situate  the  site  from 
which  Hendrlck  Hudson  began  his  voyage  of  exploration  and  dis- 
covery up  the  Hudson  River  as  the  result  of  which  this  territory 
was  claimed  for  the  Netherlands,  the  home  of  Peter  Minult,  who  in 
1625  purchased  the  entire  island  of  Manhattan  from  the  Indians 
for  trinkets  to  the  value  of  $24,  the  building  where  the  Dutch  East 
India  Co.  opened  the  first  trade  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians, 
the  home  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  who  was  the  first  great  administrator 
of  the  new  Dutch  colony,  the  site  where  In  1655  Peter  Stuyvesant 
embarked  upon  his  campaign  against  the  Swedish  settlements  along 
the  Atlantic,  the  place  where  In  August  1664  the  Dutch  governor 
siurendered  New  Amsterdam  to  the  British,  the  place  where  In  1755 
Sir  William  Johnson  organized  his  expedition  to  march  against  the 
French  and  the  Indians,  the  site  of  the  ancient  house  on  the  Bowerie 
here  Wilhelmus  Kleft,  In  1634,  assumed  the  governorship  of  Nleu 
rdam,  the  home  of  Hans  Renler  Oothout  the  famous  explorer, 
ynant  Ten   Breeches,  the  land   meastirer;    the  place  where 
Van  der  Ddli^  reported  the  discovery  of  gold  In  the  colony; 
e  place  on  the  Battery  where  the  Dutch  burghers  swapped  stories 
oducts  with  each  other.     The  place  where  G?orge  Washington 
,th  of  office  as  first  President  of  the  United  States;   the 
ig   in   which   the   First   Congress  of  the   United   States  as- 
sembled; the  home  of  Samuel  Osgood,  first  residence  of  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  many  other  incidents  and  places 
associated    with    the    development    and    expansion   of   our   Nation 
from  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;    and 
Whereas,  the  city  of  New  York  has  agreed  to  contribute  $1  for 
the   purpose   of   acquiring   and   developing   the   said   site   which   is 
but    a   small    fraction   of    the   amount   to   be   expended   for   such 
purposes;  and 

Whereas  I  find  the  said  project  will  provide  relief,  work  relief, 
and  Increase  emplojTnent: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  and  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
In  me  by  various  emergency  relief  appropriation  acts  of  Congress 
(Ibid)  I  hereby  allocate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the 
funds  made  available  by  said  acts,  the  sum  of  $300,000,000  which 
together  with  the  sum  of  $1  to  be  contributed  by  the  city  of 
New  York  and  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
authority  of  the  said  act  of  August  21,  1935,  will  make  available 
for  the  said  project  the  sum  total  of  $300,000,001;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  through  the  National  Park  Service.  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  expend  the  said  sum  of  $300,000,001 
in  acquiring  the  said  property  and  In  developing  and  preserving 
It  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  act  of  August  21,  1935.  If  and  when 
the  city  of  New  York  shall  make  the  said  sum  of  $1  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  such  purposes. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  would  be  an  ideal  chance  to  drive  the  money  changers 
out  of  the  temples  in  Wall  Street  and  carry  Mr.  Strauss' 
slum-clearance  projects  to  final  perfection. 

Now.  there  is  no  Member  of  Congress  who  will  not  agree 
that  Manhattan  Island  is  the  most  historic  spot  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  It  is  all  historic  ground.  It  has  been 
not  only  the  center  of  intrigue  but  also  the  scene  of  exploits 
of  bravery  unexcelled  in  our  colonial  history. 

It  would  be  far  more  appropriate  to  preserve  historic  sites 
on  the  island  of  Manhattan  than  on  the  western  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  But  there  was  no  real-estate  pressure  com- 
ing from  New  York  City  and  there  were  no  political  debts  to 
pay  in  this  way  there. 

MONEY    WOULD    REVERT    TO    THE    TREAStmT    UNLESS    SPENT    BY    JUNE    30, 

1939 

The  funds  allocated  by  the  President  to  this  project  would 
revert  to  the  Treasury  on  June  30  if  this  scheme  to  evade  the 
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wiU'of  congress  had  not  been  concocted  by  the  memorial 
promoters.    Whether  or  not  the  plan  will  succeed  remains 
to  be  seen     If  the  General  Accounting  Office  follows  the 
procedure  established  by  the  United  States  statutes  this  me- 
monal  will  be  laid  lew.    If  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
su  ctly  observed,  and  not  wir.ked  at  as  many  other  laws  too 
frequently  have  been  winked  at.  the  Government  will  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people  by  halting  this  nefarious  scheme 
very  quicky  now. 
Section  627,  title  31.  U.  8.  Code,  provides: 
No  act  of  Concms   passod   after   Jxinc   30.   1906.   shall   be  con- 
sumed 2  ,SLSi^  appropriation  out  of  the  Treasury  of  tbe  United 
SUtS  orT^authortic  the  execution  of  a  contract  Involving  th^ 
payment  of  money  In  excess  of  appropriations  made  by    aw.  unlea 
EJch  act  ahall   In  specific   terms  declare   an   appropriation   to  be 
made  or  that  a  contract  may  be  executed. 

If  Congress  and  the  courts  insisted  upon  the  integrity  of 
this  act  there  would  be  no  question  about  this  memonal.  IT 
Congress  and  the  courts  insisted  that  the  act  wluch  provides 
all  funds  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasury  of  the  Umled 
SUtes.  the  registry  of  the  district  court  in  St.  Louis  would 
not  be  set  up  as  a  disbursing  agency  for  the  Government  to 
evade  the  will  of  Congress  and  to  prevent  this  relief  money 
from  reverting  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  appropriated. 

Mr  Speaker  mere  words  cannot  describe  the  lengths  to 
which  the  National  Park  Service  has  cooperated  with  the 
memorial  promoters  in  their  attempt  to  put  this  rotten  deal 
and  this  unlawful  diversion  of  public  money  to  the  use  of  the 
real-estate  promoters  and  the  politicians  of  St.  Louis.  This 
memorial  is  not  a  work-relief  project-it  wiU  put  men  per- 
manently  out  of  work  in  St.  Louis  and  destroy  many  smaU 
firms  The  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  project  for  the 
National  Park  Service  filed  an  affidavit  in  the  AppeUate  CoiUV 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  2  years  ago  in  which  he  stated  the 
project  will  provide  employment  for  only  600.000  man-hours 
of  skiUed  and  unskilled  labor.  This  able  superintendent  now 
declares  that  the  486  buildings  on  the  site  can  be  wrecked  and 
the  site  cleared  for  $250,000. 

When  I  recall  the  fact  that  it  cost  the  W.  P.  A.  $1,440,000 
to  demolish  647  small  buildings  of  an  average  size  of  one  story 
and  a  half  in  Chicago.  I  wonder  just  what  kind  of  WTecking 
experience  this  park  superintendent  has  had. 

LAND  appr.usemi:nts 
The  site  for  the  proposed  memorial  has  recently  been  ap- 
praised at  $6,985,000.  This  sum  exceeds  the  entire  Federal 
allocation,  yet  the  agents  of  the  Government  have  deposited 
but  $5  970  000  Into  court  for  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
Government.  Where  the  extra  million  dollars  or  more  will 
come  from  is  no  mystery  to  me.  Every  year  we  will  be  called 
on  for  appropriations  to  make  up  these  deficiencies. 

WHAT  WIU.  Wt  DO  ABOUT  rT? 

Mr  Speaker.  Congress  has  never  vot«d  a  dime  for  this 
project.  In  fact,  as  late  as  this  April  the  Clark  amendment 
to  the  Interior  Department  Appropriations  Act  of  1940  was 
rejected  bv  the  conferees.  The  only  strength  behind  this 
memorial  scheme  is  political  strength.  The  only  necessity  is 
political  necessity.  Within  the  strict  meaning  of  the  law  it  is 
neither  a  useful  project  nor  a  public  project,  for  it  has  not 
been  adopted  as  such  by  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  broke  and  cannot 
afford  this  expensive  bauble.  The  deficit  last  year  in  St. 
Louis  was  $3,332,000.  The  city  has  dug  deep  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  heretofore  for  assistance.  St.  Louis  has  re- 
ceived $52,705,608  in  Federal  funds  during  the  last  4  years 
for  local  projects  yet  has  been  able  to  contribute  only 
$1  100  000  in  sponsorship  for  these  projects.  The  mayor 
ought  to  explain  to  his  people  where  he  can  dig  up  $2,250,000 
to  contribute  to  the  building  of  this  memorial  when  he  can- 
not find  funds  to  balance  the  city's  budget  and  feed  the 
hungry  people  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government  is  also  about  broke. 
Our  nauonal  debt  wiU  be  over  the  $45,000,000,000  limit  next 
year.  Our  contingent  liabilities  mount  into  the  billions.  We 
cannot  afford  this  memorial  any  more  than  can  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.    If  we  are  to  aUow  this  expenditure  to  go  im- 


challenged  and  without  investigation,  who  can  object  if  an 
Ex^uUve  order  taking  over  Manhattan  Island  would  bob 

Mr  Speaker,  arc  we  mice  or  are  we  men?     Are  we  to  sit 
here  in   idle  complaisance  while  another  precedent  is  set 
and  bureaucracy  marches  on?     Are  we  to  permit  the  fur- 
ther  loss  of  legislative  powers  by  Presidential  usurpation? 
Are  we  to  permit  constitutional  liberty   to   sink  into   the 
lost  horizons  of  a  Roosveltian  dictatorship?    When  the  final 
day  cf  reckoning  comes.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  alone  in 
this  fi^ht  to   preserve  our  congressional   prerogatives   and 
our  congressional  integrity.    We  have  a  duty  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  protect  the  Federal  Treasury  against   raids 
of  this  character.    This  money  is  being  spent,  not  for  relief, 
not  for  work  relief,  not  for  the  increase  of  employment, 
but  principally  for  the  relief  of  the  memorial  promoters  and 
the  I^ckmann  machine  in  St.  Louis.    The  time  has  come  to 
quit  paying  poUtical  debts  with  relief  money.    This  should 
be  another  job  for  our  new  crusading  Attorney  General,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Murphy.    In  the  words  of  a  famous  Fed- 
eral judge,  the  time  has  come  to  move  on  the  higher  ups 
behind  this  memorial  scheme. 


Royal  Samuel  Copeland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  RISLEY  EATON 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  Royal  Samuel  Copelakd  by 
Ernest  Risley  Eaton,  of  New  York  City: 

[From   the   Journal    of    the    American    Institute    of    Homeopathy. 

September  19381 
A  TRmm:  to  Tin:  memory  or  rotal  samto.  copeland 
Children  liked  him:  boys  felt  friendly  toward  him:  young  men 
admired  him:  working  people  hung  upon  his  word;  many  people 
grown  old  In  years  found  comfort  In  what  he  said  to  them.  He 
had  an  alert  sympathy  and  understanding  cf  human  problems 
which  drew  people  to  him.  In  these  bewildering  and  harassing 
davs  that  have  befallen  us  It  does  not  seem  quite  right  that  we 
shall  no  longer  have  the  benefit  of  his  honest,  kindly  counsel  and 
broad  Insight  Into  our  Nation's  needs. 

Royal  Samuel  Copeland,  A.  M  .  M.  D..  F.  A  C.  S..  achieved  the 
hlghr'^it  distinctions  attainable  in  the  medical  profession.  Eminent 
specialist  In  diseases  of  the  eye.  dean  of  the  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege, noted  lecturer  and  author,  he  was  not  content  to  be  a  phy- 
sician to  the  exclxision  of  aU  other  aims.  From  the  time  he  was 
my  preceptor  In  a  medical  school  nrany  years  ago  I  watched  him 
grow  in  mind  and  soul  under  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  affairs  ot 
stale  which  he  so  willingly  assumed.  He  was  an  unusual  combina- 
tion of  physician  and  statesman,  and  I  believe  that  his  commend- 
able career  as  a  statesman  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  successful  physician. 

When  Copeland  practiced  medicine  he  looked  upon  his  patients 
as  living  human  beings.  To  him  the  disease  exhibited  was  sec- 
ondary. Practitioners  of  medicine  recognize  the  importance  of 
personally  meeting  the  patient  and  understanding  his  needs.  Text 
books  of  medicine,  published  long  before  the  commercialized 
scientiflc  phase  came  into  vogue,  intimate  how  much  can  be 
learned  from  a  study  of  the  patient.  This  stands  out  In  contra- 
dls-inction  to  complicated  procedures,  many  of  which  have  proved 
to  be  no  better  than  an  armory  in  which  there  are  a  thousand 
rifles,  not  one  of  which  can  be  used  to  fire  a  single  shot.  Copeland 
regarded  the  patient  as  a  person— the  patient  who  Is  forgotten 
today — and  knew  how  to  meet  him,  when  as  a  stranger  he  came 
to  him  professionally. 

Copeland  did  not  have  to  read  txx)ks  on  how  to  make  friends; 
instinctively,  he  made  them.  His  voice,  his  courtly  manners,  his 
obvious  sincerity,  his  open-mindedness  and  frankness  of  manner 
won  him  a  myriad  of  friends  who  never  forgot  him.  He  possessed 
fine  bedside  manners,  and  met  people  easily.  They  liked  him  on 
first  glance  and  Immediately  took  him  into  their  confidence. 
Keeping  abreast  of  medical  knowledge  is  not  difficult,  but  for  the 
physician  to  have  real  understanding  of  the  patient  is  a  difficult 


problem.  Copeland  understood  this  Important  function,  and 
talked  about  it  to  his  students  In  the  classroom.  In  his  contribu- 
tion on  refraction,  he  says:  "It  would  be  presumptuous  to  add 
to  the  large  and  growing  list  of  excellent  and  exhatrstlve  treatises 
on  the  subject  of  refraction  •  •  •  it  Is  Important  for  the 
Btudent  to  supplement  studies  by  verification  on  the  patient  him- 
eelf."  Copeland  was  well  qualified  to  thus  admonish  his  col- 
leagues. 

When  Copeland  became  a  statesman  he  chose  a  career  which  he 
thoroughly  liked,  as  he  often  affirmed,  and  one  In  which  he  knew 
that  he  could  be  useful  to  others.  It  is  true  that  on  the  road  to 
statesmanship  he  passed  through  byroads  of  politics,  but  for  him 
politics  was  a  means  and  not  an  end.  I  recall  an  answer  he  gave 
me  one  day  to  my  question  as  to  why  he  belonged  to  Tammany: 
"Eaton."  he  said,  "man  Is  a  social  being  and  cannot  work  without 
cooperation.  Organization  Is  a  necessity,  and  my  organization  Is 
Tammany.  Tammany  has  many  fine  qualities  deserving  of  admira- 
tion of  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike."  His  conversation  on  this 
occasion  Implied  that  the  party  system  of  this  country  Is  a  neces- 
sity, but  must  be  confined  within  normal  limits. 

Copeland  started  his  jxjlitical  career  in  Michigan,  where  he  was 
born  In  1868.  He  was  active  in  civic,  educational,  and  religious 
affairs  of  Ann  Arbor,  of  which  city  he  was  made  mayor  in  1901. 
It  was  not  many  years  after  coming  to  New  York  that  he  found  op- 
portunity to  increase  his  capacity  for  work  on  behalf  of  others. 
This  was  largely  made  possible  by  the  position  he  held  as  dean  of 
the  New  York  Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospital  during  the  most 
noteworthy  period  of  this  institution.  He  resigned  as  dean  to 
become  commissioner  of  health  in  1918. 

In  1903  Copeland  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy  upon  which  organization  he  exercised  a  far- 
reaching  influence  for  good  He  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
In  1923  after  filling  with  distinction  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  health  of  New  York  City.  He  passed  to  his  rest  suddenly  on 
June  17.  1938. 

People  who  met  Copeland  swore  by  him.  and  whether  a  news- 
paperman, a  farmer  in  upper  New  York  State,  a  city  dweller,  or  a 
suburbanite — they  were  his  friends.  He  become  personally  known 
to  them  and  enlisted  their  loyalty.  He  was  like  Franklin  D.  Roo.se- 
velt  in  this  respect.  His  was  the  radio  voice  of  a  persuasive  per- 
sonality, impelling  loyalty.  Perhaps  for  the  reason  that  In  many 
respects  he  was  too  much  like  Roosevelt  he  was  constantly  in 
disagreement  with  Roosevelt  and  his  political  policies.  There 
could  not  be  two  Roosevelts  or  two  Copelands. 

People  did  not  think  that  a  truant  doctor  could  be  a  good 
statesmen,  and  they  smiled  as  they  shook  their  heads  and  said  so. 
Copeland  proved  that  the  training  and  experience  of  a  physician 
l3  the  best  foundation  for  building  a  political  career,  spent  in 
significant  service  on  t)ehalf  of  others.  One  naturally  led  to  the 
other.  People  always  depend  on  the  doctor — the  person  with  the 
common  cold,  the  young  man  with  pneumonia,  the  father  with 
high-blood  pressure,  the  mother  half-crazed  for  fear  her  child  will 
clle — they  all  crave  comfort  (fortls.  strength),  and  Copeland  pre- 
scribed this  In  politics.  He  was  depended  upon  as  a  statesman, 
and  he  did  his  best  to  fulfill  his  obligations  even  among  the  most 
simple  folk. 

Many  men  In  politics  make  favorable  first  Impressions  which 
are  not  always  easy  to  live  up  to.  Most  men  mean  well,  but  with 
Copeland  It  was  more  than  that.  He  meant  more  than  what  he 
said  at  the  time,  and  did  his  utmost  to  carry  out  his  promises. 
As  time  went  on  he  did  more  because  he  could  do  more.  His 
magnificent  personality  was  not  a  failure.  Pllmsoll's  Mark  was 
never  submerged  with  Copeland.  He  knew  his  own  political  handi- 
caps, and  as  he  grew  older  he  promised  less  and  was  able  to 
accomplish  more.  He  did  not  make  the  mistake,  as  many  do.  In 
offering  strength  of  feeling  for  strength  of  manhood.  He  made 
Irlends  and  kept  them. 

He  was  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him  and  came  to 
him.  As  he  grew  older  the  Imperative  need  for  earning  money 
grew  less,  and  this  enabled  him  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to 
better  things  which  he  had  really  wanted  to  do.  I  can  recall  very 
well,  jufct  as  though  It  were  yesterday,  his  dignified  and  cordial 
frleridship  with  professors  and  students  alike,  as  dean  of  the  New 
York  Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospital.  He  struggled  to  make 
this  medical  college  second  to  none,  drawing  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  was  happy  In  the  thought  of  this  rising 
school  and  the  men  who  made  Its  success  possible.  With  ample 
resources,  which  the  city  of  New  York  afforded  In  money  and 
Blck  people,  his  was  the  only  medical  school  available  for  students 
that  had  an  attached  hospital  for  bedside  study;  he  himself  was 
an  able  lecturer,  with  decision  of  thought  In  opinions  he  offered 
at  the  bedside  In  surgical  clinic  and  classroom.  Even  at  that  time 
his  large  practice,  writing,  hospital  work,  and  executive  duties, 
did  not  absorb  all  of  his  time,  and  he  could  be  found  In  his  office 
In  the  morning,  the  operating  room  at  noon,  and  later  preoccupied 
with  the  duties  of  college  administration.  He  still  found  time  to 
write,  read  and  farm.  He  paid  attention  to  medical  Jurisprudence, 
and  as  a  lecturer  he  was  interesting  and  popular.  He  was  a  friend 
of  the  student  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  country  suffers  today  Is  because  we 
have  forgotten  that  the  world  at  large  Is  more  Indebted  to 
Socrates  than  to  Croesus;  to  William  Cullen  than  to  political 
plunderers  of  provinces:  to  the  Great  Teacher,  rather  than  to  the 
money  changers  In  the  temple.  Too  little  time  has  been  spent  in 
cultivating  the  Ideals  and  aspirations  taught  us  by  all  the  great 
teachers     The  historian  of  the  futvu-e  will  measure  ovir  advance- 


ment not  by  the  height  of  our  skyscrapers  but  by  the  results 
teachers  have  attained  In  the  true  education  of  man;  and  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  Copeland.  dtirlng  the  period  he  presided  owr 
his  medical  school,  left  there  a  clear  imprint  of  the  truth.  One 
student.  I  well  remember,  who  sought  to  secure  a  medical  educa- 
tion was  helped  even  to  the  extent  of  being  loaned  money  out  of 
Copelands  meager  salary. 

Among  many  positions  he  held  was  that  of  health  commissioner 
of  New  York  under  Mayor  O'Brien;  and  an  Interesting  story  is  told 
as  to  how  Copeland  came  to  be  appointed.  The  health  commis- 
sioner had  suddenly  resigned  that  day.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  hall  subway  station  the  mayor  met  Commissioner  Coler 
of  the  department  of  charities,  who.  In  Introducing  Copel.\nd.  said, 
"Here  Is  a  real  commissioner  of  health  for  you."  The  mayor, 
visibly  impressed  at  once,  offered  Copeland  the  position.  Copeland 
accepted  the  appointment,  and  the  three  walked  over  to  the  office 
of  the  mayor  where  Copeland  was  sworn  In. 

With  his  many  attainments,  he  had  a  horror  of  undue  flattery. 
Many  years  ago.  upon  being  introduced  as  speaker  of  the  evening 
In  rather  extravagant  terms  by  the  superintendent  of  a  downtown 
Sunday  school.  Copeland  said.  "You  know.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  farmer  who  attended  an  agricultural  show  wearing  a 
large  medal  upon  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  'Wlien  asked  by  a  neighbor 
how  he  got  the  medal,  he  replied.  'My  cow  won  it  in  the  self-same 
show  1  year  ago." "  Copeland  said,  "Please  don't  pin  any  cow 
medals  on  me." 

This  was  natural  for  one  who  was  accorded  love  and  resp>ect  such 
as  few  men  receive.  His  common  sense  could  not  accept  such  high- 
sounding  phrases.  In  speaking  to  the  children  and  parents  he 
lamented  the  absence  of  patriotism  and  chivalry  which  give  cham- 
pionship and  protection  to  the  weak,  and  to  enemies  mercy.  He 
took  for  his  life  text  the  words — the  Immortal  words  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophet — "Love  mercy,  do  Justly,  and  walk  himibly  with 
thy  God," 

With  his  knowledge  of  the  classics,  science,  and  wonders  of  the 
microscope  and  spectroscope,  his  heart  and  the  Bible  blended  well 
together.  He  knew  that  because  truth  was  al)ove  reason  it  was  not 
necessarily  contrary  to  reason.  He  believed  the  Bible,  and  he  knew 
It  perhaps  better  than  any  other  book,  and  he  was  continually 
quoting  Its  passages.  He  did  not  have  to  be  a  physician  to  know 
that  this  Is  a  sick  world  and  that  government  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people  has  not  yet  been  able  to  solve  the  problems  created 
by  Itself.  He  saw  America  in  danger  and  knew  that  the  man  who 
doubted  it  was  blind. 

There  is  no  topic  of  inquiry  more  completely  baffling  to  the 
statesman  than  the  attempts  to  discover  means  of  preventing 
crime  and  punishing  criminals.  Discussions  regarding  the  right 
to  punish  offenders  and  the  disposition  of  them  have  filled  many 
books.  Copeland  was  the  first  statesman  who  believed  In  stop- 
ping crime  before  it  begins  by  educating  the  children  correctly 
in  the  first  place.  This  is  an  old  philosophy  of  truth,  but  not  a 
philosophy  of  statesmanship,  and  It  is  a  long  stretch  from  depor- 
tation by  ships  as  discussed  In  politics  100  years  ago  to  Copeland's 
plan — the  most  correct  code  so  far  advocated  by  any  lawmaker. 

Copeland  had  vision  extending  far  beyond  other  statesmen, 
when,  in  straight  and  simple  fashion,  he  sought  to  solve,  through 
the  children,  the  problems  of  crime.  His  sympathy  was  big 
enough  to  try  to  save  city  people  in  a  better  way  than  by  redeem- 
ing their  losses  To  teach  children  is  a  solution  by  prevention, 
not  reconstruction  but  construction;  saving  folk  before,  not  after 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  He  tried  to  give  his  aid  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  he  knew  well,  and  he  focused  on  the  kiddies  as 
offering  ways  and  means  by  which  it  could  best  be  accomplished. 
In  his  kindly,  sympathetic  manner,  It  was  as  If  he  placed  his 
hand  on  the  forehead  of  a  symbolic  sick  child  and  said:  "We  will 
not  let  you  suffer;  we  will  prevent  your  pain  and  suffering,  now 
and  forever." 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  him  on  April  8  of  this  year  he  said: 
"You  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  for  2  or  3  years  I  have  had 
it  in  mind  to  write  a  book  on  education  for  character.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Crime  I  became  Imbued  with  the 
idea  that  America's  greatest  social  problem  is  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Of  course,  if  the  home  and  the  church  can  do  the  right  kind  of  a 
Job,  we  would  not  have  to  leave  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  the 
public  school.  As  It  Is.  however,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  about  the 
only  place  to  look  for  relief."  and  after  a  personal  request  he  writes: 
"What  I  am  seeking  is  to  find  an  individual  church  that  is  helping 
the  kids  to  stay  In  the  straight  and  narrow  way.  What  can  you 
tell  me?"  I  completed  the  study  of  the  problem  he  asked  of  me 
and  the  results  were  mailed  the  day  the  announcement  was  made 
over  the  radio  that  Senator  Copeland  had  come  suddenly  to  the 
dusk  of  his  days. 

Apparently  firm  In  health,  honorable  In  his  dealings,  having  no 
petty  quarrels  with  his  brethren,  not  envious  of  the  success  of 
others,  uniting  courtesy  with  independence,  determined,  but  not 
bigoted,  he  worked  hard  in  the  field  of  endeavor,  made  large  by  his 
own  broad  Interests — a  field  in  which  he  gave  of  himself  so  vigor- 
ously that  he  was  stricken  down  before  his  time;  yet  in  sight  of 
multitudes  of  men  he  still  is  living  in  their  praise. 

"Glorv  of  Warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song. 

Paid  with  a  breath  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  endless  sea; 
Glory  of  virtue  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the  wrong — 
Nay  but  be  aimed  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory  he; 
Give  hirn  the  glory  of  going  on  and  still  to  be." 

^Ernest  Risley  Eaton. 
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Vesper  Flag  Service 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  26  ilegislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  22).  1939 

ADDRESSES  BY  HON  ALBEN  W  BARKLEY  OF  KENTUCKY. 
'^       CHAMP  CLARK.  AND  DENIS  E.  CONNELL 


Mr  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday.  June  11.  the 
holy  Sabaih  preceding  Flag  Day.  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  witness  on  the  east  center  steps  of  the  National  Capitol 
a  colorful  and  inspiring  patriotic  ceremony.  The  event  was 
the  climax  of  the  National  Patriotic  Revival,  culmmatmg  in 
Flag  Week,  which  was  so  successfully  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Flag  Association,  a  patriotic  society  headed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  honorary  president 
general,  and  whose  active  head  is  a  distinguished  retired 
Army  oflBcer,  Col.  James  A.  Moss. 

Three  excellent  addresses  were  delivered  at  the  vesper 
flag  service:  A  Message  to  the  Youth  of  the  Nation,  by 
our  distinguLshed  colleague.  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley; 
Station  Y-O-U-T-H  is  caUing  Station  E-L-D-E-R-S.  being 
an  appeal  for  peace  by  Champ  Clark,  the  15-year-old  son 
of  another  one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues.  Senator  Ben- 
nett Champ  Clark;  and  The  Spirit  of  Lincoln  Speaks  To- 
day by  Denis  E.  Conneil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these  three  addresses 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Mkssaci:  to  the  Youth  or  thz  Nation 
(Delivered   at   the    vesper   flag   service   ol   the   United   States   Flag 
Association.  Sunday.  June  11.  1939.  by  Hon.  Almn  W.  Baexlkt. 
of  Kentucky) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  throuphout  America  today  there  arises 
before  the  portals  of  every  school  and  every  university  a  serloiis 
question  marlc;  and  the  graduates  of  these  Instltutons  are  anxiously 
scanniniT  the  horizon  for  an  answer. 

This  question  may  be  couched  in  two  words.  Whither  Amertca? 

To  the  youth  of  this  Nation  Is  perhaps  given  the  ta*lt  of  finding 

the  answer    aiid  It  will  not  be  phrased  in  optimistic  terms  unless 

youth  clings  to  the  faith  which  Inspired  our  forefathers  who  have 

naased  this  great  heritage  on  to  us.  . 

The  flrst  article  of  this  political  creed  Is  covirage.  It  required 
daunUess  will  and  rugged  character  to  erect  In  America  a  new 
commonwealth  dedicated  to  -life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  •  and  to  the  equality  of  aU  men.  ,«        » 

It  was  a  courage  that  counted  not  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice,  a 
courage  which  has  been  inamortallzed  In  the  whole  epic  of  Amerl- 

*^*Thi8  NaUon  has  grown  to  greatness  by  the  labor  and  the  Inspira- 
tion of  men  and  women  who  not  only  endured  but  laughed  at  mis- 
fortune and  adversity.  ,         .  ^  „♦!„», 

Prom  the  days  when  adventurous  pioneers  founded  a  new  nation 
at  Jameatown  Va..  to  the  breathless  moment  when  Undbergh  blazed 
A  new  traU  along  the  akyways.  America  has  been  the  habitation 
of  men  and  women  who  dedicated  the  sum  total  of  their  lives  to 
the  advancement  of  this  land  of  opportunity. 

To  these  men  and  women  of  the  yesteryears  barriers  that  seemed 
insuperable  served  as  a  chaUenge  to  their  determination  and  suc- 
cess National  sklee  were  often  overcast,  and  the  thunders  of  Im- 
Dending  disaster  at  times  roUed  across  owe  continent;  but  our 
iOTcfathers  never  doubted  that  these  storms  were  necessary  to 
clear  the  atmosphere  for  the  enjoyment  of  brighter  days. 

At  Valley  Forge  the  American  soldier,  in  his  bare  feet  and  pitiful 
rmcs.  saw  the  glowing  vision  of  a  strong  and  united  naUon.  in  which 
religious  and  political  freedom  would  move  forward  in  uniaon  with 
social  security  and  economic  opportunity.  .   ^     _*     , 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  when  the  great  heart  of 
Lincoln  was  depressed  with  doubts  and  fears,  the  courage  of  the 
common  soldier  and  his  faith  in  a  reunited  country  In  which  now 
we  all  rejoice  were  Indispensable  contributions  to  the  victory  at 

^'iKioScan  history  Is  a  pageant  of  constant  progress,  made  glorious 
by  the  conquest  of  bitter  adv-rslty. 

The  "home  front"  has  borne  its  bxirdens  with  the  same  tpi'-lt 
which  has  typified  the  fighting  forces  

To  weld  a  nation  out  of  the  fragments  of  1789.  and  to  keep  that 
natton  strong  and  mHitant  and  united  ^nce  that  day.  have 
required  an  iincxtinguishable  fire  of  zeal  and  devoUon. 


Our  steps  have  been  pursued  by  economic  disaster  no  less  than 
bv  foreign  and  domestic  warfare.  Business  depress  on  has  alier- 
nltS  wfth^riods  of  great  prosperity.  The  hard  times  following 
^he  Rerolutton  were  banished  by  the  financial  wisdom  of  Ham  lion. 
MadlTon  and  other  great  souls,  while  the  "^^^  ^^at  followed  the 
War  of  1812  was  solved  by  the  genius  of  young  America,  as  typifled 
S'  tt«  youtwi  Henry  Clay  and  a  strong  group  of  his  compatriots. 

In  lffl7  a  great  panic  swept  over  America  that  paralyzed  com- 
merce and  caused  business  to  languish  for  nearly  a  decade  untd 
Se  gold  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of  California  formed  a  naw 
foundation  for  hope  and  economic  stability. 

^me  of  us  can  dimly  remember  what  are  called  the  "gay  nlnetles.- 
but  which  to  those  of  that  period  constituted  "the  heartbreaking 

^Dtmng  that  period  the  expenditures  of  the  National  Government 
rose  to  a  bUllon  dollars  per  annum,  amid  the  moans  of  the  faithless 
and  the  pessimistic  to  the  effect  that  our  country  was  headed  for 
national  bankruptcy.  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  gave  the  crushing 
answer  when  he  uttered  tbat  cryptic  sentence.  America  Is  a  billion- 
dollar  country."  »^„- 

By  the  exercise  of  courage  and  determination  such  as  this  Amer- 
ica surmounted  the  difficulties  that  beset  her  during  the  decade 
before  the  turn  of  the  century;  and  the  panics  or  depressions  or 
recessions  of  the  pre-war  and  post-war  years  were  met  without 
serious  difficulty  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  because 
the  people  had  faith  in  that  Government. 

Following  and  it  may  be  in  part  because  of.  some  of  our  previous 
excesses  we"  have  for  nearly  10  years  suffered  from  economic  and 
social  rnaladjustmcnts  which  cannot  have  e^caprd  the  attention 
and  consideration  of  patriot ,c  and  devoted  men  and  women.  The.^e 
problems  will  be  solved.  We  are  not  less  courageous  than  our  fore- 
fathers If  we  are  worthy  of  them.  We  mtist  continue  to  have 
faith  In  our  countrv.  in  our  Government.  In  our  fellow  men. 
Under  the  aegis  of  this  system  of  government  and  social  prog-ess 
which  we  call  the  American  system  we  have  become  a  great  power, 
and  that  power  must  be  exercised  for  the  advancement  of  American 
life  for  the  preservation  of  honorable  relations  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  for  the  efficient  and  faithful  exercise  of  the 
f\mctions  of  democracy  In  a  world  of  chaos.  The  battles  of  the  past 
Inspire  us.    The  battles  of  the  future  beckon  us. 


An  Appeal  roR  Peace  Prom  the  YotrrH  of  the  Nation 
(Delivered  at  the  ve«T)er  flag  service  of  the  United  States  Flag  Asso- 
ciation. Sundav,  June  11.  1939.  by  Champ  Clark,  son  of  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri) 
This  is  station  Y-O-U-T-H  calling  station  E-L-D-E-R-S.    Station 
Y-O-U-T-H  calling  station  E-L-D-E-R-S. 

I  have  a  message  for  you.  staUon  E-L-D-E-R-S.  It  Is  an  appeal 
from  the  Youth  of  the  Land. 

In  every  one  of  America's  wars  the  elders  have  planned  and 
guided  while  the  youth  of  the  land  have  suffered  and  sacriflced. 
fought  and  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  Thus  will  it  ever  be.  for 
this  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

In  the  Civil  War,  for  example.  Grant  and  Sherman.  Sheridan  and 
McClellan  planned  and  guided,  but  It  was  soldiers  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  20  who  did  nearly  all  the  fighting  that  won  tl.e  war. 
In  the  World  War  Pershing  and  Harbord.  Liggett  and  Bullard 
planned  and  directed,  but  it  was  the  youth  of  the  Nation  who 
fought  and  won  the  battles.  In  every  war  it  is  the  flower  of  the 
youth  cf  the  land  that  is  decimated — not  the  maimed,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind.  What  a  terrible  sacrifice  the  god  of  war  demanda 
Every  war  leaves  its  scars,  which,  like  scars  on  the  body,  remain 
indefinitely.  It  was  the  great  English  historian.  Edward  Freeman, 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  said  the  scars 
cf  the  Norman  Invasion.  800  years  before,  were  still  visible.  And 
how  plainly  do  we  of  today  see  the  scars  of  our  Civil  War  of  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

In  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  In  suffering  and  sorrow. 
In  modem  war  the  price  of  victory  Is  so  great  that  the  victors  lose 
as  do  the  vanquished 

It  Is  the  elders  of  the  Nation  who  send  to  war  the  youth  of  the 
land,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

We,  the  youth  of  America,  appeal  to  you.  our  elders,  not  to  send 
us  to  war,  to  suffer  and  sacrifice,  to  fight  and  die.  Let  us  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  die  natural  deaths;  do  not  have  us.  In 
the  glow  of  youth,  killed  or  maimed  for  life.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand us.  elders:  while  we.  the  youth  of  the  land,  want  peace,  we 
do  not  want  It  at  any  price.     We  want  peace  with  honor. 

If  you  do  send  us  to  war.  we  will,  of  course,  answer  the  call 
of  the  fiag  as  did  the  youth  of  yesterday — and  we  will  suffer  and 
sacrifice,  we  wUl  fight  and  die,  as  they  did. 

But  please,  oh  please,  elders,  do  not  send  us  to  war.  There  must 
be  some  honorable  way  of  avoiding  war — there  must  be  some  way 
for  nations  that  claim  to  be  civilized,  to  settle  with  honor  their 
differences  without  resorting  to  mass  human  carnage — to  untold 
suffering  and  sacrifice,  untold  sorrow  and  destruction. 

May  we,  the  youth  of  America,  suggest  to  you,  our  elders,  that 
tolerance  among  men — tolerance  In  all  things — in  religion,  race, 
business,  and  other  matters  would  make  possible  the  settling  of 
differences  among  nations  without  resorting  to  war,  as  tolerance 
makes  possible  the  settling  of  differences  among  Individuals  with- 
out resorting  to  violence? 

Again,  elders  of  the  Nation,  do  we.  the  youth  of  tiie  land,  appeal 
to  you.  please,  please  do  not  send  us  to  war. 
This  is  station  Y-O-U-T-H  signing  off. 
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The  Spnirr  of  Lincoln  Speaks  Today 

(Recited  by  Denis  E.  Conneil,  the  leading  actor  of  the  Nation's 

Capital) 

Eight  score  and  three  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  Nation,  conceived  in  lit)erty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  that  the  people  shall 
rule. 

Now,  you  of  today  are  engaged  In  a  war  with  anti-American  forces 
and  influences,  testing  whether  that  Nation,  or  any  nation,  so  con- 
ceived and  dedicated,  can  endure.  Though  these  forces  and  influ- 
ences be  moral,  they  are  as  dangerous  and  as  deadly  as  any  physical 
ones  that  have  ever  threatened  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

Your  fathers  who,  through  their  trials  and  tribulations,  their 
Bufferings  and  sacriflces,  created  this  Nation,  in  passing  to  the  Great 
Beyond  threw  the  torch  from  falling  hands  to  future  generations,  of 
which  you  of  today  are  one.  Be  yours  to  hold  it  high — otherwise  ye 
shall  break  faith  with  yoiu-  fathers. 

Let  you  who  are  now  living  dedicate  yourselves  to  the  task  of 
preserving  the  great  heritage  left  you  by  those  of  us  who  have 
gone  before;  let  you  renew  your  allegiance  to  the  ideals  symbolized 
by  the  flag  we  gave  you,  among  them  being  national  unity,  pa- 
triotic cooperation,  and  racial  and  religious  tolerance.  Let  you 
reaffirm  your  faith  in  the  institutions  of  democracy  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  we  bequeathed  you.  among  them  being  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, and  personal  liberty.  Let  you  highly  resolve  that  we,  your 
fathers,  shall  not  have  suffered  and  struggled,  sacrificed  and  died 
In  vain;  that  this  Nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — freedom  from  class  hatred;  freedom  from  materialistic 
prced;  freedom  from  contention  between  capital,  labor,  and  gov- 
ernment; freedom  from  racial  and  religious  Intolerance;  and  that, 
with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

Oh.  you  Americans  of  today,  who.  without  having  undergone 
sacriflces  and  privations  in  creating  or  saving  the  great  Republic 
under  whose  flag  you  are  enjoying  such  blessings  of  life,  we.  your 
fathers  now  in  the  realm  of  the  Great  Beyond,  beseech  you  to 
awake  to  the  dangers  which  are  menacing  you,  your  homes,  your 
children.  Awake  and  unite,  cooperate  and  tolerate  before  it  Is  too 
late! 

Tennessee    Chapter    of    National    Association    of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  22).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.   FARLEY 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Tennessee 
Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Postmasters,  held  at 
Chattanooga.  Tenn..  June  5,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  good  to  be  in  Chattanooga  today  and  I  want  you  postmas- 
ters Of  Tennessee  to  know  how  much  I  appreciated  the  invitation 
which  was  extended  to  me  to  be  here  with  you  today  on  the  occa- 
Blon  of  your   first   annual  convention. 

In  the  6  years  that  I  have  been  associated  with  your  distin- 
guished senior  United  States  Senator,  my  good  friend.  Kenneth 
McKellar.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads.  I  have  come  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  the  sterling 
character,  the  industry,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  this  splen- 
did State.  In  fact.  Senator  McKellar  himself  Is  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  fine  quality  of  citizenship  of  which  Tennessee  is  so 
proud,  and  which  Is  one  of  the  brightest  Jewels  in  the  crown  of 
American  democracy.  I  and  everyone  in  Washington  share  the 
high  esteem  and  sincere  affection  In  which  Senator  McKellar  Is 
held  by  the  people  of  this  State. 

And  well  may  you  be  proud  of  him.  because  no  living  person  In 
these  times  of  difficulty  at  home  and  chaos  abroad  has  done  more 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country  and 
to  preserve  its  noble  traditions.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  personally 
and  as  Postmaster  General  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  that  Divine  Providence  will  spare  his  health  and 
continue  to  bless  him  with  unlimited  success  in  his  great  and  good 
work. 


And  may  I  pay  tribute  also  to  your  excellent  Governor.  Prentice 
Cooper,  and  his  splendid  administration.  I  am  sure  he  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  best  men  who  has  ever  occupied  the 
office  of  chief  executive  of  Termessee.  I  wish  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates continued  success. 

This  State  is  also  to  be  congratulated  on  its  selection  of  your 
new  Junior  United  States  Senator.  Tom  Stewart.  He  has  already 
won  his  spurs  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  people  of  this 
State  will  never  have  cause  to  question  their  good  fortune  in 
choosing  him  as  the  teammate  of  Senator  McKellar. 

Here  in  Chattanooga,  may  I  also  publicly  acknowledge  the 
good  work  and  outstanding  achievements  of  Congressman  Sam 
D.  McRetnolds.  He  Is  a  credit  to  his  people,  his  State,  and  the 
Nation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  always  welcome  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  postal  people  and 
enjoy  contacting  the  postmasters,  supervisors,  clerks,  carriers, 
railway  postal  clerks,  and  rural  carriers.  It  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  flrst-hand  information  from  you  who  carry  on 
this  great  business  day  in  and  day  out.  Your  viewpoint  is  of 
great  value  to  us  In  the  Department  and  helps  us  in  formulating 
our  policies.  At  the  same  time  these  meetings  enable  me  to 
keep  you  more  directly  informed  concerning  our  plans  and  ih» 
progress  we  are  making  in  the  solution  of  many  perplexing 
problems. 

It  is  through  you  that  we  carry  out  our  administrative  policies. 
It  is  through  you  that  we  present  to  the  public  our  messages 
of  service.  It  is  through  you.  and  by  you.  that  we  operate  vhis 
vast  business.  It  is.  therefore,  obvious  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  the  welfare  of  the  employees,  and  the  economical  and 
businesslike  conduct  of  the  Service  is  dependent  in  a  large  degree 
en  your  capacity  as  business  executives,  ycur  honesty,  your 
sincerity  of  purpose,  your  willingness  to  help  us,  to  help  the  pa- 
trons, and  to  help  the  employees.  I  can  say  to  you  in  all  frank- 
ness that  a  great  majority  of  the  postmasters  are  living  up  to 
the  high  standards  set  for  them  by  the  Department,  and  I  would 
be  most  ungrateful  if  I  failed  to  acknowledge  publicly  my  ap- 
preciation. I  do  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  splendid  co- 
operation. You  should  not  feel,  however,  that  we  have  reached, 
or  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  nearly  approached,  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion In  the  Postal  Service  that  would  Justify  a  relaxation  of  our 
efforts  to  improve.  Eternal  vigilance  is  required  if  we  are  to 
meet  our  obligations  to  business  and  to  the  citizens  generally.  It 
Is  along  these  general  lines  that  I  want  to  talk  with  you  today. 
At  the  outset,  all  of  us  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  the 
servants  of  the  public.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  our  officials  and  in  the  selection  of  our  personnel.  You  can 
be  Justly  proud  of  the  appointment  you  hold.  It  is  an  honor  you 
should  cherish.  At  the  same  time  you  should  feel  quite  humble 
and  thankful  to  your  fellow  citizens  and  to  your  Government  for 
the  opportunity  you  have  been  given  to  serve  them.  By  the 
faithful  performance  of  your  duties  you  justify  the  confidence 
reposed  In  you. 

Your  flrst  duty  as  postmasters  is  to  see  that  the  mails  are 
safeguarded;  that  dispatches  and  deliveries  are  prompt  and  regu- 
lar; that  schedules  of  service  are  such  as  to  meet  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  your  community.  Regularfty  is  most  important. 
The  Department  insists  on  performance  based  on  rigid  schedules. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  punctual  and  uniform  deliveries. 
Of  course,  there  are  occasional  delays  due  to  unforeseen  trans- 
portation difficulties  caused  by  storms  and  wrecks,  but  those 
interruptions  are  relatively  few  and  under  such  conditions  the 
public  Is  most  tolerant. 

Next  in  importance  is  courtesy.  There  Is  an  old  saying  that 
courtesy,  kindness,  and  thoughtfulne.ss  always  have  their  reward. 
The  need  for  politeness  Is  more  pronounced  In  the  post  office 
than  In  most  other  public  services.  It  is  fundamental  and  an 
Important  part  of  what  we  term  efficiency.  If  a  patron  of  a  pri- 
vate business  Is  rebuffed  or  treated  with  scant  consideration  he 
can  retaliate  by  withholding  his  patronage  from  the  offender. 
Such  is  not  the  case  with  us.  To  a  large  extent  we  enjoy  a 
monopoly — at  least  insofar  as  the  transmission  of  a  letter  Is 
concerned.  Therefore,  the  patron  Is  compelled  to  bring  his  busi- 
ness to  us  regardless  of  his  wishes  In  the  matter.  The  fact  that 
we  alone  can  render  this  service,  which  is  so  necessary  to  all, 
should  make  us  feel  all  the  more  our  responsibility  for  its  falthfxil 
performance.  I  do  not  want  postmasters  and  postal  employees 
to  be  servile,  neither  do  I  want  them  to  be  condescending  In 
their  attitude  toward  the  public.  By  all  means  I  do  not  want 
them  to  become  ridiculous  In  their  efforts  to  be  polite  and 
courteous. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  patron  Is  always  right.  Many  times  a 
disappointed  and  complaining  customer  is  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
The  annoying  incident  of  which  he  complains  may  be  due  to  his 
I  own  negligence  or  to  the  negligence  of  others  outside  the  Postal 
Service.  However,  you  should  be  patient  and  polite.  Hear  him  out, 
then  tactfully  explain  the  requirements.  Express  your  regreu  over 
the  annoj-ing  Incident,  and  in  most  cases  the  complainant  will  be- 
come a  friend  of  the  Postal  Service.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Service  is  at  fault  due  to  the  carelessness  of  an  employee,  admit  the 
error.  Be  entirely  frank  about  it.  Take  Immediate  steps  to  prevent 
a  recurrence.  Apologize  for  the  error,  and  you  will  have  made 
another  friend  for  the  Postal  Service. 

Cultivate  a  quiet,  courteoiis  manner  In  all  your  dealings  with  the 
public  and  the  employees.  Encotirage  those  around  you  and  under 
your  supervision  to  do  likewise.    Be  firm  when  occasion  demands^ 
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but  never  h&rbh  Urve  the  window  clerfa  and  others  conUctlng  the  I 
pubUcTo  i^ulre  t^  habit  of  saying  quickly  but  quietly.  •May  I 
he'D  you'"  >uid  -Thank  you."  Then  observe  what  generous  return 
yoi£  Office  g^^  in  good  lill  from  the  patrons.  Good  manners  also  | 
rccmreU.atiho^e  serving  the  public  be  careful  of  their  personal 
iXa'arcr  S^  to  It  that  you  and  your  staff  meet  that  require- 
ment.   In  ail  your  official  conduct  simply  treat  others  as  you  would 

^""court^/'anTlfflciencv  also  go  hand  In  hand  In  the  dispatch  of 
your  correspondence  with  the  public  and  with  the  pepartment 
All  correspondence  shculd  be  answered  prornptly.  V'^^^l^.^^^^^/' 
direct  form  of  expression  should  be  used.  LetUers  should  be  pie- 
pared  carefully  and  neatly  Often  the  person  receiving  your  letter 
has  no  oU'.er  means  of  Judging  you.  Your  letters  Epeak  for  the 
Service  and  for  you.  See  that  they  are  truly  representative^  You 
maJS'  sure  that  you  will  promote  the  best  Interest  of  the  Service 
U  you  keep  before  you  always  the  necessity  for  courtesy. 

N«xt  in  importance.  I  would  say,  is  the  welfare  of  the  employees^ 
1  am  greatly  interested  In  that.  You  should  be,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  vou  are  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  post  office  renders  a 
J^rsonaV^rvlce  to  everyone  In  cur  country.  That  is  true^ana  for 
t^at  reason  our  employees  should  have  every  f^f^^si^"*"  "  ^"  ^'l^, 
matter  of  working  conditions  and  hours  °^ /"JP^'^y'^^*- J°  °,,tce 
that  they  may  reflect  In  the  performance  of  this  personal  service 
the  poMcles  of  a  progressive  government.  ^^ot-r 

This  ndra.nistrat.on  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  offering  ^eater 
opportunity  to  the  man  who  works.  Its  policies  are  "e^^P  ^^d  to 
a  heater  degree  in  the  Postal  Service  than  In  any  other  public  or 
Jrfvate  estabUshn.ent,  I  have  believed  for  a  ong  time  that  good 
wage/and  good  working  conditions  are  essential  to  good  business 
?  had  that^ln  mind  when  I  approved  the  40-hour-week  law  for 
postal  employees  and  directed  that  it  be  generously  applied. 

with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  employees.  I  think  all  post- 
masters and  supervisors  know  by  this  time  but  it  will  bear  repeti- 
tlon  that  I  havVfollowed  a  policy  of  straight,  fair  dealing  ulth  the 
emoioyeeb  Of  course,  we  can  do  no  bargaining  with  any  group 
regarding  rates  ot  pay.  a.s  the  rates  are  fixed  by  Congress  and  the 
President  We  do.  however,  receive  the  employees  and  their  repre- 
sentatives Tliey  present  their  requests  and  grievances  in  a  busl- 
ne.ss-llke  way  We  have  a  free  and  open  discussion  with  them,  and 
after  considering  all  the  elements  Involved  we  make  our  decisions. 
The  offlrlals  of  the  Department  and  the  officers  of  the  organization 
do  not  always  agree.     It  would  be  strange  Indeed  If  they  did. 

The  frank  discussions  of  the  employees  problems  are  helpful 
and  we  have  not  had.  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  Instance  where 
bad  feeling  was  .hown  In  these  discussions.  This  Is  to  the  credit 
of  all  concerned.  Postmasters  will  find  It  most  helpful  If  they 
follow  this  practice  with  their  local  groups.  You  do  not  surren- 
der one  lou  of  your  authority  when  you  receive  representatives 
of  postal  organizations  for  a  proper  discussion  of  their  grievances. 
Some  of  the  grievances  presented  are  probably  Inoaglnary  or 
greatly  exaggerated.  But  even  In  those  cases  It  Is  better  to  hear 
them. 

Try  to  settle  your  local  problems  at  home.  By  doing  so  you 
will  render  a  real  service  to  the  administrative  staff  In  Wash- 
ington Bv  an  means  bring  to  our  attention  the  things  we  should 
know  particularly  matters  relating  to  policy,  and  ask  for  help 
from  us  when  you  feel  you  need  It.  But  In  the  main,  run  the 
post  office  within  the  scope  of  the  Department's  regulations  and 
within  the  limits  of  your  authorized  allowances  as  you  would 
run  your  own  business.  In  every  proper  action  you  can  be  as- 
sured of  our  whole-hearted  support.  Use  good  Judgment  and 
common  sense,  and  we  will  back  you  to  the  limit. 

My  primary  purpose  In  coming  here  was  to  address  this  postal 
gathering,  but  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  persons  here  are 
not  connected  with  the  postal  organization.  I  feel  that  a  few  gen- 
eral observations  on  national  affairs  may  be  of  Interest. 

This  has  been  a  period  of  change  and  transition,  not  only  In 
the  United  States  but  throughout  the  world.  The  old  order  dis- 
appeared in  the  financial  and  Industrial  crash  that  had  its  begin- 
ning In  1929.  and  with  Its  passing  there  came  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  expansion  period  which  followed  the  World 
War  was  based  on  riotous  speculation  and  other  unhealthy  eco- 
nomic conditions.  It  was  an  artiflcial  prosperity,  and  because  It 
was  artiflcial.  the  task  of  rebuilding  on  a  sound  basis  was  made 
doubly  hard. 

It  was  only  natural  that  those  who  had  made  huge  profits  under 
the  old  order  desired  its  continuance  They  opposed  every  single 
effort  made  by  the  administration  at  Washington  to  remedy  evils 
and  to  restore  the  spirit  of  order  and  Justice  to  the  economic  and 
social  condition.  They  fought  against  the  in^^urance  of  bank  de- 
posits, against  aid  for  agriculture,  against  tlie  regulation  of  the 
stock  markets,  against  the  enactment  of  social -security  legislation. 
Yet  despite  their  heated  pretests,  these  wholesonrc  reforms  were 
written  Into  law  and  today  they  are  accepted  as  a  basic  part  of  the 
American  system.  The  test  of  their  merit  Is  disclosed  by  the  fact 
that  even  the  Republican  Party  Is  ready  to  concede  that  these  re- 
forms were  not  only  necessary  but  long  overdue  In  their  enactment. 
A  single  objective  has  been  the  underlying  factor  In  every  step 
taken  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  efforts  to  readjust  the  social  and 
economic  machinery  of  the  American  Nation.  Despite  the  fUmsy 
objections  raised  to  many  of  his  proposals,  he  has  net  tried  to 
benefit  one  class  of  citizens  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  tried  to  bring  about  a  balanced  economy.  In  which 
all  shall  have  their  Just  share,  because  no  other  kind  of  economy 
ahofld  be  tolerated  In  this  country.    When  nJie  President  seeks  to 


raise  the  buying  power  of  agriculture  he  is  not  seeking  to  rob  the 
™mumer  but  to  better  thrcondition  of  both.  When  he  seek^  to 
abolish  sweat  conditions  and  starvation  wages  he  Is  not  seeking 
to  destroy  the  basic  rights  of  employers.  

•Se  question  has  blen  asked.  What  has  the  administration  and 
Its  supporters  in  mind?  What  do  we  want?  Let  me  emphasize  the 
objectives  of  the  administration  In  a  few  sentences 

We  certainly  want  business  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  its 
investments,  because  capital  takes  the  risk 

We  want  labor  to  secure  a  wage  that  Is  sufficient  to  bring  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  security,  and  to  have  working  conditions 
commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  toll:  for  capital  without  labor 
would  be  as  barren  as  money  on  a  desert  Isle,  «,  .     ♦ 

We  want  the  farmers  to  reap  rewards  from  their  toll  sufficient 
to  lift  or  keep  the  mortgage  from  the  farm  and  enough  besides  to 
leave  a  balance  In  the  bank. 

We  want  the  banks  to  thrive  and  to  use  their  hoarded  gold  to 
meet  the  needs  of  constructive  industry  and  safely  to  finance  the 
building  of  people's  homes.  .     „    .         ,       . ♦u- 

We  want  business  to  boom— but  we  want  all  America  In  on  the 

business.  .      ^        .,        *  < 

We  want  the  aged  worker  free  from  the  hauntlnq  fear  of  a 
twilight  of  misery  and  poverty;  and  the  widowed  mother  to  have 
a  chance  to  rear  her  children  at  home:  and  the  crippled  child  to 
have  a  chance  to  support  himself  In  self-respecting  toll;  we  want 
a  reasonable  provision  to  tide  the  worker  over  the  occasional 
periods  of  unemployment— and  these  are  the  reasons  we  have 
written  into  the  statutes  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  Is  the 
emancipation  proclamation  of  the  masses. 

We  want  a  free  press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
-  These  in  brief  are  the  objectives  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
To  those  who  like  to  say  that  the  ultimate  goal  Is  still  far  from 
being  realized.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  under  President 
Roosevelt  the  United  States  has  gone  further  along  that  road 
than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  He  has  laid  the  ground  work 
and  brought  about  necessary  reforms  which  wUl  endure  as  long 
as  the  United  States  endures.  ,  ^    .^     .  „ 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  political  foes  of  President  Roose- 
velt shovJd  forego  taelr  constitutional  right  to  protest  and  to 
oppose  but  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  that  In  this  period  of  inter- 
national unrest  and  uncertainty,  the  basic  need  now  U  for  national 

In  view  of  the  perilous  condiUons  throughout  the  world,  the 
time  has  come  for  all  Americans  to  work  together  as  Americans 
and  to  end  the  Internal  feuds  that  rest  on  nothing  more  substan- 
tial than  spites  and  prejudice  and  foolish  hates.  We  have  seen  t03 
many  unseemly  hates,  and  our  great  American  family  has  en- 
gaged too  bitterly  In  family  feuds  that  only  tend  to  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  common  heritage  of  the  fathers,  ^  ^,  ^    . 

Let  the  American  people  lav  aside  all  backbiting  and  blckerin? 
and  let  us  present  a  united  democracy  as  an  example  to  the 
world  Liberty  and  freedom  can  never  be  extinguished  while  the 
torch  light  of  Jeffersonlan  democracy  Is  held  aloft  by  the  citizen* 
of  this  Republic.  ^  ^  ,      ^ 

Let  us  cherish  the  great  heritage  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
worthy  leaders  of  the  past,  and  let  us  hand  down  to  our  children 
the  blessings  and  benefits  of  a  united  national  family.  Let  us 
persevere  with  a  common  determination  that  no  matter  what 
befalls  in  less  fortunate  lands,  we  will  make  the  American  family. 
as  Jefferson  had  planned,  the  most  united,  the  most  contented,  '.he 
most  tolerant,  the  most  prosperous  In  all  the  world. 

That  was  the  dream  of  the  mighty  men  who  founded  the  Amer- 
ican Republic. 

That  Is  the  ambition  of  Roosevelt. 

And  that  must  be  the  common  vision  and  the  common  aspira- 
tion of  us  all. 

Our  Challenge  to  the  Prophets  of  Doom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  22),  1939 


ARTICLE     FROM     PUBUCATION     OF     FRATERNAL     AERIE     OP 

EAGLES 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  inter- 
esting foreword  which  appeared  in  a  publication  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Aerie  of  Eagles  issued  in  connection  with  its  State 
convention  held  in  Connecticut  last  week.  I  think  it  most 
appropriately  sets  forth  the  patriotic  views  of  the  member- 
ship of  a  great  patriotic  fraternity  at  a  time  when  we  need 
to  be  fortified  with  expressions  of  courage  and  confidence. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OUH  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  PROPHETS  OF  DOOM 

The  world  has  entered  upon  age  of  hate.  It  Is  aflame  with  war 
and  the  threats  of  war.  In  Europe  there  Is  hatred  among  classes, 
among  religions,  among  races,  and  among  nations.  Hatred  Is 
abroad  even  In  our  country.  Labor  Is  arrayed  against  labor.  Capi- 
tal Is  suspicious  of  labor  and  Government,  and  labor  and  Govern- 
ment are  In  turn  distrustful  of  capital. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  prophets  of  doom  are  abroad  In  the 
land.  They  paint  a  dark  picture  of  the  future.  They  ring  the 
knell  of  Americanism,  of  democracy,  of  free  enterprise  among  men, 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and  of  freedom  of  worship.  Will 
dissension  born  of  hatred  ultimately  engulf  us?  Will  Internal 
strife  Ixjrn  of  Ignorance  destroy  us  In  the  end? 

The  answer  Is  emphatically  "No."  It  matters  not  how  dire  the 
problems  of  our  day  may  seem.  If  we  have  the  will  to  do  so,  we  can 
master  them.  No  one  who  knows  our  history  can  doubt  the  ability 
of  Americans  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle. 

The  United  States  was  born  150  years  ago  under  the  most  dis- 
heartening circumstances.  The  nations  of  Europe  waited  hourly 
for  the  collapse  of  the  new  nation.  We  had  no  money.  We  had 
no  credit.  That  was  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Today  the  United 
States  Is  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world.  The  little  Nation 
which  could  get  no  credit  150  years  ago.  is  today  the  creditor  of 
practically  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Nations  vie  with  one 
another  for  our  trade.  No  other  people  on  earth  have  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  In  j^  other  country  are  workingmen  paid 
better  wages.  We  are  by  common  consent  the  leaders  in  education, 
in  industry,  and  in  science. 

We've  gone  a  long  way  in  so  short  a  time.  Why?  Because  each 
generation  solved  in  the  best  possible  way  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted It.  One  generation  had  to  conquer  the  pirates  at  sea. 
Another  had  to  subdue  the  terrors  of  a  vast  unknown  continent. 
Another  had  to  face  the  possible  breaking  up  of  the  Union.  In 
each  instance.  Americans  faced  their  particular  problem  squarely 
In  the  face,  tapped  their  ingentilty  for  a  workable  solution,  and 
won. 

The  problem  of  this  generation  Is  unemployirent.  If  we  solve 
the  problem  presented  by  the  shut-down  and  lay-off  signs,  we 
shall  have  routed  the  forces  that  today  are  working  against  our 
"going  forward  together"  In  peace  and  harmony.  Offer  a  self- 
respecting  man  a  place  In  the  breadline  Instead  of  an  honest  Job, 
and  you've  sown  the  first  seeds  of  rebellion  and  perhaps  anarchy 
In  his  heart.  A  man  without  a  Job  who  sees  his  family  starve 
while  all  around  him  are  evidences  of  wealth  and  plenty — such  a 
man  cannot  but  be  an  easy  prey  to  propaganda  subversive  to 
American  democracy.  History  proves  that  wherever  anarchy  has 
overthrown  existing  government,  the  basic  reason  was  economic 
rather  than  political. 

Unemployment — millions  of  men  out  of  work  In  a  land  where 
there  Is  so  much  work  to  be  done — thafs  our  problem.  Anjl  we 
can  solve  It.  Ten  years  ago  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  drew  up 
a  plan  for  its  solution.  That  plan  Is  embodied  In  our  Eagles- 
Ludlow  bill  for  the  stabilization  of  employment.  This  bill  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  industrial  commission  which  will 
watch  business  trends  and  call  for  such  legislation  as  will  keep 
our  economic  system  on  an  even  keel  and  prevent  depressions  and 
wholesale  laying  off  of  men.  The  commission  Is  to  work  toward 
one  end:  To  protect  the  right  of  the  American  workingman  to 
work  continuously  at  a  saving  wage,  and  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  Investor   to  reasonable  returns  on  his  Investment. 

In  a  free  country,  anyone  can  propose  a  plan  of  action.  The 
weight  of  a  proposed  plan,  therefore,  depends  upon  two  things — its 
Inherent  soundness  and  the  soundness  of  the  proposer.  The  Eagles' 
plan  to  stabilize  employment  Is  sound  because  It  Is  based  on  Justice. 
It  seeks  to  give  the  workingman  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  grants  capital  its  due — a  reasonable  return  for  the 
money  it  has  invested  to  give  the  workingman  the  opportunity  to 
work.  As  to  soundness  of  the  proposer — the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles — we  have  but  to  unfold  the  record  of  our  achievements  over 
the  past  30  yesrs. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  wrote  the  first  mothers'  pension  law. 
A  member  cf  the  Fraternal  Oder  of  Eagles  wrote  the  first  workmen's 
compensation  law.  And  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  wrote  the  first 
constitutional  old-nge  pension  law  in  the  country.  We  have  always 
been  on  the  side  of  wisdom,  reason,  and  sound  foresight.  Whatever 
movement  we  have  originated  and  sponsored,  the  time  has  always 
proven  wise  and  sound. 

And  so,  too.  with  our  Eagles-Ludlow  bill.  Leaders  of  goverrmient 
and  business  are  beginning  to  see  the  wisdom  of  our  plan.  Only 
recently  President  Roosevelt  asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of 
•250,000  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Harry  Hopkins, 
"to  hire  business  experts  to  advise  him  on  industrial  economics." 
The  administration  hopes  that  this  group  of  business  experts  will  be 
the  nvicleus  of  a  projected  bureau  of  industrial  economic*  which  will 
become  "a  vast  and  vital  storehouse  of  data  to  assist  operations  of 
American  business  and  guide  businessmen  in  planning  their  future 
courses." 

We  urged  this  same  plan  10  years  ago.  The  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  has  always  claimed  that  "the  United  States,  with  Its  un- 
paralleled wealth,  possesses  business,  political,  and  labor  leaders 
capable  of  reorganizing  production  and  consumption  so  as  to  reduce 
unemployment  to  a  inlnlmum."    But  we  have  not  as  yet  achieved 


our  ends.  Why?  Because  Government,  business,  and  labor  have 
been  at  each  other's  throat.  Any  advance  made  by  one  group  Is 
Immediately  attacked  and  nullified  by  the  other.  What  we  need 
is  cooperation  between  the  three.  Eventually  we  shall  get  It.  For 
certainly,  in  the  Interest  of  our  country,  unselfish  and  patriotic 
men  In  Government,  business,  and  labor  should  be  able  to  bury 
the  hatchet  and  work  together  to  reduce  unemployment  to  the 
desired  minimum. 

This,  therefore.  Is  our  challenge  to  the  prophets  of  doom:  Pro- 
tect the  right  of  every  American  adult  to  work  continuously  at  a 
saving  wage.  Protect  the  right  of  the  investor  to  receive  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  Stabilize  employment,  and  you  will  have  elimi- 
nated the  greatest  threat  to  our  democracy — the  existence  of  a 
vast  number  of  helpless,  unemployed,  starving  people  who  prove 
fertile  ground  for  discontent,  unrest,  and  ultimate  anarchy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  26  ilegislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  22),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  HARD 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  published  in 
The  Forum  magazine  an  article  entitled  "You  Can  Make 
Your  Government  Save."  by  William  Hard.  This  article  has 
so  much  worth-while  information,  and  contains  such  valu- 
able suggestions,  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

YoTT  Can  Make  Youh  GovnufMENT  Sav« 
(By  William  Hard) 

I  begin  here  to  try  to  Interest  the  home-town  citizen  in  gov- 
ernmental economy  as  far  away  as  Washington.  D.  C.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  him  that  economy  by  Washington  must  begin  in 
his  own  home  town. 

The  question  Is  not  a  partisan  one.  The  Republicans  began  our 
present    experiment    in    extravagance. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1927  our  national  governmental  expendittires 
were  a  bit  under  $3,000,000,000.  In  1929  the  depression  arrlvecL 
In  the  fiscal  year  1932  the  Republicans  raised  expenditures  to 
$4,500,000,000. 

In  1933  we  got  the  Democrats.  They  at  first  intended  to  reverse 
the  Republicans  and  go  in  for  economy. 

But  what  happened?  Some  people  say  that  the  President  listened 
to  "theorists"  who  wanted  "spending  for  recovery,"  He  did.  But 
there  Is  a  much  more  powerful  explanation  than  that. 

The  citizens  were  at  that  time  demanding  spending.  I  was  in 
Washington.  I  saw  and  heard  their  representatives.  I  saw  and 
read  big  heaps  of  their  letters  and  telegrams.  They  had  never  heard 
of  John  Maynard  Keynes  or  other  spending-for-recovery  "theorists." 
They  knew  simply  that  business  was  bad.  Thereupon — butcher 
and  baker  and  candlestick  maker — they  demanded  spending  to 
help  business  and  give  employment. 

The  Democrats  decided  that  If  they  were  going  to  do  It  they 
would  do  It  right.  In  the  fiscal  year  1934.  they  spent  $6,000,000,- 
000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1936,  they  spent  $8,500,000,000.  In  thla 
current  fiscal  year  of  1939,  they  are  spending  $9,600,000,000. 

And  the  depression  seems  to  like  It.  We  have  more  unemployed 
today  than  we  had  4  years  ago.  We  have  more  people  on  relief 
and  work  relief  and  tinemployment  relief  today  than  we  had  4 
years  ago. 

Why?  I  say  It  Is  because  of  certain  things  that  we  have  done 
to  capital.  And  I  say  that  governmental  spending  turns  out  to  be 
one  of  the  worst  of  those  things. 

It  takes  at  least  $4,000  of  capital  to  equip  a  Job  for  a  worker. 

In  1928  new  capital  was  going  Into  private  enterprise  at  an 
average  monthly  rate  of  $446,000,000.  Last  year,  the  average 
monthly  rate  was  less  than  $70,000,000.  That  was  not  enough 
to  modernize  the  equipment  of  the  workers  now  working.  It  rep- 
resented a  minus  quantity  for  really  new  equipment  for  really 
new  workers. 

In  1928,  75  percent  cf  our  new  capital  went  into  private  enter- 
prise, and  25  percent  Of  It  Into  governmental  expenditures.  Last 
year  less  than  20  percent  of  It  went  into  private  enterprise,  and 
more  than  80  percent  of  It  into  governmental  expenditures.  Twenty 
percent  Into  Jobs  which  produce  the  wherewithal  to  pay  taxes. 
Eighty  percent  Into  Jobs  which  consume  taxes. 

There  Is  only  one  end  to  such  a  road.  It  Is  a  government  appar- 
ently richer  and  richer  and  a  population  actually  poorer  and  poorer. 
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THl    ADDING    MACHINE   BROKX   DOWN 

Most  clttoena  really  see  that  fact  today.  The  polls  of  public 
■entlment  show  that  most  citizens  have  now  gone  over  from  favor- 
ing extravagance  to  favorlug  economy.  But  why.  then,  does 
econcmT  fall  to  happen? 

The  chief  reason  is  that  the  citizens,  though  favoring  economy  In 
the  DOlU  uniformly  faU  to  demand  economy  of  their  Rcpresenta- 
t'ves  in  Washington  And.  particularly,  they  faU  to  demand  It  In 
the  caae  of  one  huge  Item  of  Qovemment  expense  that  concerns 
Uiem  directly  In  their  own  home  towns. 

mat  Item  is  the  tLaSCOOCOOO  we  are  spending  annuaUy  for 
nubile  works.  ^^       ,,   .  ^  _. 

I  pass  over  the  other  billions  being  spent^to  relieve  the  plight  of 
the  unemployed,  of  the  farmers,  of  war  veterans.  The  possibility 
of  savings  here— of  eliminating  graft.  Inefficiency,  extravagance- 
has  been  ropeatodlv  urged  and  widely  dl.srussed.  But  here,  since 
we  are  dealing  with  human  needs  and  suffering,  economies  must 
bi'  achieved  gradually,  discriminatingly.  _*      ^v,  ^ 

Not  so  with  public  works  Here  Is  spending  at  Its  purest.  These 
expenditures  are  not  aimed  with  any  dlroctncs.s  or  marksmanship 
at  citizens  in  distress.  They  are  aimed  In  blunderbu.'^s  fashion  at 
citizens  in  general  and  at  large.  We  need  no  discriminating  surgi- 
cal inhtrument  la  cut  thes,'  expenditures  down.  We  can  cut  them 
down  with  an  ax  And  we.  the  citizens,  have  it  In  our  power  to  do 
tt  piomptly  by  our  own  action. 

I  sav  8J  with  humility.  I  believed  once  In  public  works  for  re- 
covery's sake.     I  can  see  now  that  they  are  not  helping.     I  am 

*^Pu'bl' "wrT'4\%endit"urrs.  1931.  $421,000,000:  1933.  $472,000,000; 
1035   $766  000  000;   1937.  $1,100,000,000;   1939,  $1,250,000,000. 

Faster  and  faster  to  nowhere.  In  9  years  now  we  have  spent 
apprcximately  $7,000,000,000  In  public  work^— and  recovery  Is  still 
behind  the  clouds.  And  that  figure  does  not  Include  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.    It  Includes  only  ncnrelief  public  works. 

There  may  be  something  to  looking  for  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  the  rainbow  but  I  am  sadly  driven  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
at  aU  to  planting  a  pot  of  gckl  and  then  expecting  the  rainbow. 

I  suggest  earnestly  that  the  citizens  first  duty  in  Federal  gov- 
ernmental economy  Is  to  unplant  that  pot  of  gold— right  In  his 
own  locality. 

MOBBING   THE   TBOUCH 

I  Win  now  detail  the  contents  of  the  public-works  pot. 

1    Federal  aid  to  public  roads;  estimated  expendittires  this  year: 

$23J.000.C0d.  ^    . 

This  aid  covers  the  country  like  a  drizzle      At  first  It  extended 

only   to   roads   between   municipalities.     Now   It    extends    also— in 

millions  of  dollars  a  year — to  roads  within  municipalities. 

Till  lately  it  extended  only  to  main  reads.  Now  it  extends  also 
to  feeder  roads.  Last  year  for  feeder  roads:  $6,000,000;  this  year: 
$20,000,000:  next  year:   $25  000.000. 

TUl  lately  It  did  not  extend  to  the  elimination  of  local  grade 
crossings  Now  it  does  Last  year,  for  grade  crossings:  $10,000,000: 
this  year:  $40,000,000:  next  year:  $50,000,000. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  letter  to  »  Congressman  from  a  local 
chamber  of  commerce  saying:  "We  will  Improve  the  pavements 
of  cur  town  or  we  wlU  leave  them  unimproved;  but  we  want  the 
Federal  Tre««urT  to  start  ftolng  solvent.' 

It  would  shake  the  CapUol  from  collar  to  dome. 
*    t.  Rivers    and    harbors    improvements;    estimated    expenditures 
this  yeiw.  $83,000,000.  ^       ^  ^ 

Titeae  expenditures  nmge  from  $10,000,000  for  the  Fort  Peck 
Dun.  in  Montana,  to  $4.3jO  for  Cypress  Creek.  In  Maryland.  They 
cover  somo  168  projects  In.  or  alTccUng.  36  SUtes.  Only  12  SUt«« 
»r«  left  out. 

When  the  Improving  of  a  stream  Is  complete,  then  comes  the 
maintaining  of  the  improvement.  This  year,  besides  spending 
$83,000,000  on  Improvements,  we  are  spending  $43,000,000  on 
maintenance.  ,^    ,     , 

There  Is  alwavs  the  Ocmulgee  River,  for  li»tance.  It  Is  in 
Georgia.  For  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  it  Is  as  much  as  2 
feet  deep.  We  began  improving  It  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Every  year  we  now  spend  several  thousand  dollars  maintaining  It. 
In  the  last  fuU  year  of  record.  It  carried  5.000  tons  of  freight, 
to  a  total  value  of  $15,000. 

We  used  to  Improve  only  navigable  streama  Then  we  began  to 
remove  snags  from  tributaries  to  navigable  streams.  We  lunlted 
the  cost  to  $1,000  per  year  per  tributary  The  new  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  Just  Introduced  Into  the  Congress  proposes  to  raise  that 
limit  to  $3,000  per  tributary. 

Never  yet  has  any  Congressman  received  a  petition  from  citizens 
resident  on  the  banks  of  a  tributary  saying:  •'We  can  remove  our 
own  snags  from  our  own  suh-sub -creeks." 

Some  of  these  rivers  and  harbors  improvements  are  purely  po- 
litical. Some  are  commercially  necessary.  Others,  while  not  neces- 
sary are  worthy.  I  could  concoct  worthy  projects  to  Improve 
various  transportation  facilities  that  woiUd  cost  this  cotmtry  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  If  only  we  could  afford  It. 

The  National  Economy  League  uttered  a  solemn  truth  the  other 
day.     It  said  that  the  problem  was  not  merely  "wastes."     It  said; 
"If  we  really  want  governmental  economy,  there  are  many  expendi- 
tures for  worthy  purpose^  that  will  have  to  be  drastically  curtailed." 
3.  Flood  control,  estimated  expenditures  that  year:  $98,000,000. 
A  worthy  purpose  indeed      And  watch  it  grow. 
F\jr    flood    control    in    1932:    $28,000,000.     in    1S38:     $61,000,000; 
thU  year.  $98,000,000. 


The  Federal  Government  was  at  first  asked  to  control  interstate 
fioods.  Now  It  has  to  control  them  wholly  within  States  or  even 
wholly  within  counties.  „  ^       ,  «     ^ 

This  year  we  are  spending  $11,600,000  of  Federal  money  on  flood 
control  in  California,  wholly  within  Los  Angeles  County.  That 
project,  before  it  is  flnlshed.  will  cost  $70  000.000 

Then  there  are  also  little  projecu  as.  for  instance.  $15,000  this 
year  to  control  floods  at  Penny  Slough,  on  the  Rock  River  in  Illi- 

^°Our  projects  this  year  for  flood  control  at  Federal  expense  are 
distributed  to  some  131  spots  In  36  States.  I  said  that  12  States 
this  year  are  left  out  of  rivers  and  harbors  improvement  projects. 
Eight  of  them  are  embraced  In  flood-control  projects.  That  leaves 
only  four  now  really  out  in  the  cold. 
4  Reclamation,  estimated  expenditures  this  year.  $93,000,000 
Another  worthy  purpose — very  worthy.    But  Is  this  Ju.st  the  time 

for  so  much  of  it?  ,      ^  .,  ,».     *,  « 

In  1933  we  began  pjapng  farmers  to  remove  land  from  cultivation. 
Ever  since  then  we  have  spent  more  and  more  money  every  year 
on  reclamation  projects  In  arid  and  semiarld  regions  to  bring  land 
into  cultivation  as  follows:  In  1934.  $25,000,000;  In  1938.  $65,000,000; 
in  1939.  $93,000,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  says:  "Reclamation  projects  now 
being  constructed  will  add  2.500.000  acres  to  our  cultivated  area." 

The  Bureau  reclaims  an  acre  from  the  desert.  A  farmer  plants  It 
to  sugar  beets.  The  A.  A.  A.  pays  him  for  not  growing  too  many. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  a  perpetual  circular  motion  of  expense.  Couldn't 
we  slow  It  up  Just  a  bit? 

I  shed  a  tear  a  few  paragraphs  back  fqg  the  four  States  that  this 
year  get  neither  river  and  harbor  improvement  projects  nor  flood- 
control  projects  I  can  now  stop  weeping  for  them.  All  four  are 
blessed  with  reclamation  projects.  Our  Federal  Government  this 
year  Is  doing  something — something — for  the  waters  of  all  48 
States  This  shows  that  Congressmen  are  efficient.  It  even  more 
conclusively  shows  that  constituents  who  want  expenditures  make 
themselves  heard 

5.  Federal  public  buildings:  Estimated  expenditures  this  year, 
$60,000,000  in  more  than  700  American  cities  and  vUlagcs. 

6  Grants  to  local  governments  for  structures  wholly  non-Federal. 
whoUy  local:  Estimated  expenditures  this  year.  $392,000,000, 

These  projects  in  48  States  cover  pretty  nearly  the  whole  possible 
range  of  local  public  cultural  aspiration — grants  for  school  build- 
ings, dormitories,  zoos:  for  hospitals,  laboratories,  nurses'  homes; 
for  viaducts,  street  lights,  traffic  signals;  for  p)ollce  stations  and 
Jails;  for  sewers,  water  mains,  drains:  for  bird  farms  and  fish 
hatcheries;  for  gymnasiums,  stadiums,  bathhouses,  swimming  pools, 
parks,  country  clubs. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  does  not  have  to  wrestle  with 
citizens  to  accept  these  gifts.  The  citizens  wrestle  with  the  Public 
Works  AdmirUstrallon  to  get  them.  The  citizens'  latest  list  of 
"applications"  covers  6.807  proposed  projects  which  would  cost 
$778,163,800 

I  note  Monroe  County.  N.  Y.  It  Is  a  strong  Republican  county. 
Its  Wg  city.  Rochester.  Is  already  getting  a  grant  of  $400,000  for  a 
sewer. 

But  l.s  Rochester  satisfied?  Are  its  surrounding  communities 
satisfied?    They  are  not. 

Rochester  now  wants  a  grant  of  $1,233,121  for  a  city  hall.  Hen- 
rietta wants  $148,500  for  a  school.  Honeoye  Falls  wants  $53,100  to 
improve  Its  streets  Irondequolt  wants  $54,000  for  a  town  hall. 
FalrptTTt  wants  $17,650  for  an  Incinerator. 

I  said  at  the  start  that  this  Is  not  a  partisan  question.  I  say  It 
•gam.  Republiran  locallUes  are  Just  as  voracious  for  Federal  funds 
as  Democratic  localities. 

LET  THE  GOVERNMENT  DO  IT 

This  concludes  the  contents  of  the  Public  Works  pot  of  gold. 

The    trouble    with    these    expenditures    Is    not    waste    In    their 
administration.     The  true  trouble  Is  the  expenditures  themselves.  . 
The  true  trouble  Is  the  tendency  to  go  to  Washlrigton  and  strike 
the  Federal  rock  for  bigger  and  bigger  gushes  of  supposedly  costless 
money. 

That  tendency  is  on  its  way  to  destroying  two  things:  one.  the 
citizens  character  and,  two.  his  pocketbook. 

Last  year  New  England  had  a  very  destructive  hurricane. 

In  the  old  days.  New  England  would  have  struggled  through  the 
consequences  by  herself.  In  these  days,  she  demanded — and  got — 
a  Federal  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to  clear  fallen  logs  off  private 
land— not  public  land;  private — and  she  also  Induced  the  Federal 
Government  to  adopt  a  plan  for  buying  the  fallen  logs  at  Its  own 
risk.  The  Government  pays  the  owners  a  price.  It  then  resells 
the  logs.  But  note.  If  there  Is  a  profit  on  the  resales,  the  profit 
goes  to  the  owners.     If  there  Is  a  loss,  the  Government  takes  It. 

This  plan  Involves  some  $15,000,000.  Not  all  New  England,  not 
all  her  six  proud,  self-reliant  States,  not  all  her  ancient  and  historic 
financial  Institutions,  not  all  her  great  private  fortunes  could  or- 
ganize a  local  $15,000,000  timber-salvage  deal.  The  Government 
at  Washington  had  to  undertake  It. 

An  equal  destruction  Is  on  the  way  now  to  the  citizen's  pocket- 
bock.  The  citizen  can  no  longer  flatter  himself  that  the  Federal 
gratuities  to  his  home  town  are  getting  paid  for  by  the  ultrnrlch. 

The  ultrarlch  are  commonly  defined  as  those  citizens  who  have 
Incomes  of  more  than  $100  000  a  year. 

In  1929  we  taxed  their  incomes  at  a  rate  that  worked  out  to  a 
mathematical  average  of  15  percent  and  collected  $653,000,000  from 
them. 
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In  the  last  year  of  complete  record — 1937 — we  taxed  them  at  a 
rate  that  worked  out  to  a  mathematical  average,  not  of  15  percent, 
but  of  50.    And  we  extracted  from  them  only  $432,000,000. 

The  ultrarlch  are  filckerlng  out  fast  as  a  sotirce  of  first  aid  to 
the  Treasury.  Their  place  is  being  taken  by  all  of  us.  The  Gov- 
ernment's taxes  this  year  on  the  people  as  a  mass — taxes  on  drinks, 
on  pay  rolls,  on  tires,  gasoline,  candy,  matches,  radios,  refriger- 
ators, sporting  goods,  sugar,  etc. — will  amotint  this  year  to  some 
$2,500,000,000. 

YOU   TELL   THEM 

Federal  gratuities  to  the  localities  are  sapping  the  citizen's  self- 
reliance  and  are  on  their  way  to  sapping  his  means  of  self-support. 
He  now  begins  to  realize  it.  He  now  begins  to  tell  the  polls  of 
public  sentiment  that  he  wants  governmental  economy.  He  wants 
It  principally  in  the  Government's  administrative  expenses.  But 
what  does  he  do  even  about  that? 

I  will  quote  from  one  of  our  most  astute  politicians.  Senator 
AsHURST.  of  Arizona: 

"During  the  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
received  upward  of  30,000  telegraphic  dispatches.  Many  thousands 
of  them  have  urged  me  to  vote  In  favor  of  appropriations.  Only 
three  or  four  have  urged  me  to  vote  against  appropriations.  When 
the  taxpayers  cease  sending  telegrams  requesting  Congress  to  pro- 
vide unnecessary  appropriations,  the  taxpayers  will  obtain  relief 
from  high  taxes." 

I  go  a  bit  further  than  Senator  Ashurst.  I  am  convinced  that 
citizens  must  not  merely  refrain  from  sending  telegrams  for 
extravagance.  They  must  send  telegrams  and  letters  and  post- 
cards against  It.  And  not  against  It  simply  in  general.  No; 
against  it  In  partlclular.  In  some  specific  instance,  in  their  own 
States  and  preferably   In  their  own  cities,  towns,  villages. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  we  had  committees  of 
correspondence  throughout  the  Thirteen  Colonies  writing  to  their 
fellow'  citizens  and  to  their  outstanding  leaders  on  behalf  of  the 
American  cause.  We  need  local  committees  now  to  ferret  out 
unnecessary  local  Federal  expenditures  and  to  write  to  Washing- 
ton and  to  one  another,  protesting  against  them.  If  In  every 
county  In  this  Nation  we  had  a  citizens*  committee  against  Fed- 
eral extravagance  In  that  county  and  If  these  committees  cooper- 
ated with  one  another  in  vigorous  representations  to  Washington, 
we  should  begin  to  see  the  sproutlngs  of  economy  in  Washington 
absolutely  on  the  Instant. 

There  is  no  such  pressure  on  Washington  today  from  the  local- 
ities. Many  citizens  are  still  demanding  expenditures.  Virtually 
no   citizens   are   demanding  elimination   of    expenditures. 

The  citizen  pushed  Washington  Into  extravagance.  Only  he 
can  push  Washington  back  Into  economy. 

Don't  try  to  alibi  yourself  by  talking  about  "spending  theorists" 
and  radicals  and  bureaucrats.  Begin  to  talk  about  the  people  who 
are  really  responsible:  you  and  your  neighbors.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  It  Is  ruining  Itself  on  nothing  else.  Is  ruining  Itself 
on  whal  It  Is  doing  for  the  neighborhoods.  Each  neighborhood 
now  says:  "Every  other  neighborhood  Is  getting  Its.  We  must  get 
ours." 

Some  neighborhood  must  lead  the  way  out  of  that  suicidal 
swirl.  Why  not  yours?  Why  not  start  Federal  economy  county 
committee  No.  1? 

When  such  committees  tell  Washington  to  save,  believe  me. 
it  wlU.  

Cost  of  Production,  Etc 
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Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
radio  address  delivered  by  Edward  E.  Kennedy.  Washington 
representative  of  the  National  Farmers'  Guild,  during  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  Farm  and  Home  Hour  on  Sat- 
urday, June  24.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  farmers  and  friends,  my  listeners  Join  with  me  in  thanking 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for  granting  me  the  privilege  of  reply- 
ing to  Mr.  Vesecky.  ..  .     ^       ,  , 

This  Farm  and  Home  audience  and  myself  are  friends  of  long 
standing  I  have  spoken  to  you  on  this  hour  some  50  times  within 
the  last  8  years,  1931  through  1936.  At  that  time  I  was  national 
secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  of  which  Mr.  Vesecky  Is  now  presi- 
dent.   I  am  now  the  Washington  representative  of  the  NaUonal 


Farmers'  Guild.  The  guild  Is  composed  of  more  than  one-half  the 
members  who  were  formerly  members  of  the  union.  The  guild 
members  dissolved  the  bond  which  connected  them  with  the  union 
and  have  asstimed  among  the  national  farm  organizations  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  funda- 
mental Issue  causing  the  separation  and  the  issue  being  discussed 
today  are  the  same. 

On  May  27  last,  on  this  same  program.  Mr.  Vesecky  saw  fit  to 
attack  me.  and  to  condemn  the  nonpartisan  cost-of -production  farm 
bill,  S.  570,  and  to  challenge  the  Integrity  and  patriotism  of  the 
18  liberal  United  States  Senators  and  the  16  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress who  sponsored  the  cost-of-production  bill,  S.  570,  and  com- 
panion House  bills. 

In  my  reply  I  shall  take  but  a  few  moments  to  answer  Mr.  Vesecky 
and  the  "associates"  to  whom  he  refers,  and  I  shall  then  disctiss  the 
cost-of-production  bill  itself,  its  application,  its  principles,  and  what 
It  will  do  for  the  farmers  and  the  Nation. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Vcsecky's  speech  on  this  program  a  month 
ago  was  a  futile  defense  of  what  seems  to  be  an  abandoned  trtist. 
Mr.  Vesecky  complains  that  he  was  not  consulted  and  that  he  was 
not  asked  to  help  frame  or  sponsor  the  legislation.  He  complains 
that  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  your  speaker  today,  did  everything  that 
he  could  to  put  the  officers  of  the  Fanners  Union  on  record  as 
opposed  to  legislation  of  the  S.  570  variety — all  of  which  is 
ridiculous. 

This  legislation  was  first  introduced  In  Congress  in  1931  by 
Senator  Elmer  Thomas  and  Congressman  Swank,  both  of  Okla- 
homa, and  has  been  before  the  Congress  from  that  day  to  this. 
It  was  voted  on  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  1933  and 
again  in  the  special  session  in  1937.  It  was  advocated  and  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Farmers  Union  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  John  A.  Simpson  and  his  successor.  E.  H.  Everson.  of  South 
Dakota,  while  they  were  national  presidents  and  during  the  years 
that  I  was  national  secretary. 

Mr.  Vesecky  was  in  Washington  during,  at  least,  several  of  the 
days  that  the  hearings  on  S.  570  were  in  progress.  He  was 
asked  by  Senators  and  he  was  asked  by  Congressmen  who  were 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  whether  he  would  testify  on  the  legislation. 
On  several  occasions  I  asked  him  myself.  He  said  that  they  had 
not  made  up  their  minds  what  he  and  his  associates  would  do. 
He  had  8  weeks  to  make  up  his  mind — there  were  8  weeks  of 
hearings.  The  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  reported  the  bill, 
S.  570,  out,  unanimously,  with  a  strong  recommendation  that  the 
bill  be  passed.  The  House  Agricultural  Committee  was  considering 
taking  similar  action.  Success  seemed  assured.  Five  days  before 
the  House  committee  was  to  vote  on  the  legislation,  Mr.  Vesecky 
and  his  associates  sent  one  letter  to  the  members  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee,  attacking  the  bill.  Then  they  sent  an- 
other similar  letter  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  letters  criticized  the  bill  but  nothing  was  offered  In  its 
stead.  The  evident  Intention  was  to  confuse  the  Issue.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  National  Farmers  Union  officers 
would  never  have  made  this  move  If  the  vote  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee members  had  not  promised  to  indicate  pwissage.  As  it 
was  the  House  committee  by  its  vote  tabled  the  cost-of-produc- 
tlon  bill,  and  at  least  one  of  Mr.  Vesecky's  associates  boasted  that 
they  were  responsible  for  denying  the  farmers  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

Now.  there  is  Just  one  other  chapter  concerning  Mr.  Vesecky  and 
his  associates.  I  have  one  letter  from  Mr.  Wallace,  dated  May  31, 
1939.  and  another  from  his  Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Wilson,  dated 
June  1,  1939.  These  letters  reveal  that  at  least  five  of  Mr. 
Vesecky's  associates  who  sent  the  two  letters  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  held  formal  appointments  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, where  their  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  be  taken  care  of.  Some  of  them 
received  a  per  diem  and  subsistence.  Under  such  appointments 
they  had  the  use  of  the  franked  envelope  In  the  transmission  of 
their  official  correspondence  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  this — during  the  time  that 
they  held  their  positions  as  officers  of  the  Farmers  Union 
organization. 

Far  be  It  from  me  to  assume  that  Mr.  Vesecky  or  his  associates 
were  In  any  way  influenced  by  having  their  transportation  paid 
when  on  official  business  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
per  diem  and  subsistence  where  such  was  allowable  or  the  use  of 
the  franked  envelope  for  the  transmission  of  correspondence  on 
official  business  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  have  some 
difficulty,  however.  In  understanding  how  they  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters and  serve  them  both  faithfully,  I  may  not  understand  the 
modern  technique  of  deception,  but  I  see  farmers  In  the  Wheat 
Belt  selling  wheat  for  60  and  61  cents  per  bushel,  cotton  farmers 
selling  cotton  for  8  cents  a  pound,  corn  at  47  and  48  cents,  and 
other  farm  products  selling  at  comparable  prices — which  is  less 
than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Vesecky  made  one  desperate  attempt  to  give  respectability 
to  his  argument  which  he  thought  it  otherwise  did  not  possess 
when  he  said:  "I  believe  that  our  departed  leader.  John 
A.  Simpson,  were  he  alive  now.  would  disclaim  not  only  the 
parentage  of  such  a  child  as  is  S.  570.  but  under  present  world 
conditions  would  have  entirely  changed  his  viewpoint  as  to  the 
kind  of  legislation  needed  and  desired  by  the  farmers." 

If  this  statement  had  come  from  a  man  or  his  associates  who 
were  friends  of  Mr.  Simpson  and  his  principles  while  he  lived,  we 
might  give  It  some  weight.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Mr. 
Simpson  had  qualifications  that  set  him  apart  from  those  who 
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would  UBe  his  name  In  defense  of  the  111  done.  He  wm  coxira- 
geoMB  he  WM  honest,  he  was  competent,  he  was  loyal  to  tne 
farmers  he  represenUd.  and  he  was  a  true  patriot^ 

I  have  a  letter  Tram  Mrs.  John  A.  Simpson  ttoit  answers  Mr. 
Veseclcy  In  this  respect,  dated  June  20.  1939.     The  letter,  In  pan, 

"Dtar  Ed:  •  •  •  I  am  sure  John  would  be  for  S.  570. 
Mildred  and  I  have  read  It  over  and  have  studied  It.  We  consider 
the  attacks  made  are  not  fair,  and  are  deceiving  •  •  •  Joan 
hRS  been  gene  5  years.  I  consider  It  an  improper  use  of  his  name 
by  saying  he  would  be  for  or  against  any  bill  Introduced  now. 
Howe\-er.  from  his  writing,  speeches,  and  legislative  work,  and 
knowing  my  John,  we  have  a  right  to  believe  he  would  be  for 
8.  570.     •     •     •     (Signed)    Mother  Simpson." 

THE  COST-OF-PRODUCnOW   PRINCIPLI 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  the  cost-of -production  bUl.  The  cost- 
of-production  principle  is  as  old  as  business  and  Industry.  Busi- 
ness cannot  survive  on  less  than  the  cost  of  production  and 
neither  can  farmers  stay  in  business  when  they  receive  less  than 
the  cost  of  production. 

The  nonpartisan  cost-of-prcductlon  farm  bill  calls  Into  use  tne 
aame  Federal  power  and  applies  it  In  the  same  manner  to  the  aid 
of  agriculture  as  the  same  Federal  power  has  been  used  In  the 
aid  of  business,  labor,  and  Industry  Its  application  to  the  aid 
of  agriculture  is  new.  but  the  principle  and  the  use  of  the 
principle  m  Federal  legislation  is  old. 

We  have  the  example  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  We 
have  the  example  m  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  the  Pat- 
man-Roblnson  Act.  and  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law.  i(Ul 
of  these  acts  of  Congress  employ  the  Federal  power  to  regulate 
the  rates  of  transportation,  the  minimum  rates  of  services,  mini- 
mum wages  to  be  paid  by  those  doing  business  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

8.    S70    AND    COMP.\NION    BILLS 

Now,  let  us  briefly  examine  the  provisions  of  S.  570  and  com- 
penlou   House   bills;  j     .     „# 

3  570  m  secUon  1.  provides  that  all  agricultural  products  c^ 
1  year  having  a  value  of  $10,000,000  or  more  should  not  be  sold 
In  the  domestic  market  for  less  than  the  co^t  of  production  for 
that  part  consumed  within  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  no  practical  difficulty  In  administering  the  bill 
because  the  Qrst  vear's  cost  of  production  will  be  based  upon  con- 
dlUona  as  they  exist  at  this  time  which  will  not  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year.  The  cxperlenco  of  the  first  years  will  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  permanent  program  and  for  any  chaiiges  that  may  be 

needed  ^  .   . 

8»H:tlon  2  provide*  the  rules  and  the  formula  for  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  V  ^  -'on  The  eOclent  farmers  will  not  be  penalized 
nor  the  ^t  farmers  favored  Ucau9«  this  section  sets  out 

%lM  factors  to  ch'  used  in  computing  the  cost  ol  production.  The 
SWTOtarv  of  AsTTiculture  is  given  no  new  powers,  but  he  is  giveu 
c«naln  ii  *wl  ipecttW  dutiea  to  pwtorm  ^  ».      »4 

9vctK>.  v«*ra  *»»•«  the  5?«c»ei*»y  ol  Agfuultxw*  »to*U  wtU 

9MH  v\k   tW  Ys»m«Ae  cvt  ^x<MCtt04)  9i4k<l  Uk   )he  vol\u«»  <«^>Ml«« 

Iwr  <lMM«4AK^  vvM^MNMMKvu  T*N*  *c«\^  >\^i>a»»  >>iW  ^v^^  xwf  vm^Va 
fnm^  1^  f«lMm«H<il  XNV»m»*  »sw  x*^  M>#  *<^*sv*\  ««^v>u»v|^<wv  xiif 
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hereafter  owned  by  the  Federal  Ooverrmient.  This  closes  the  loop- 
holes against  speculators  and  chiselers. 

Section  10  provides  that  the  tariff  on  foreign-grown  products, 
sold  or  produced  for  less  than  our  products  cost,  shall  be  raised  bo 
the  landed  cost  will  equal  the  cost  of  production  pius  10  percent. 
This  will  stop  enriching  tbe  foreigners  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  farmers. 

Section  11  as  amended  provides  that  the  act  shall  apply  to  1940 

production.  ^     .  .^ 

Section  12  provides  that  this  act  shall  not  affect  the  soil  con- 
servation, crop  Insurance,  loam  on  agricultural  comn^xlities.  and 
certain  parts  of  the  A.  A.  A.  that  do  not  conflict  with  the 
cc5t-of-productlon  bill. 

This  bill  Is  a  protection  to  agriculture  In  general  It  may  work 
some  hardship  on  the  large  producer,  but  for  the  average  farmer  it 
will  do  the  Job  The  average  farmer  operates  the  family-sized 
farm  This  Is  America.  The  average  or  family-sized  farm  In  Iowa 
Is  154  acres.  In  Wyoming  It  is  1.610  acres,  In  Nevada  It  is  970  acres, 
m  Maryland  It  Is  98  acres.  In  North  Dakota  It  Is  462  acres,  and  in 
Alabama  It  Is  71  acres.  This  bill  Is  a  farm  bill.  It  is  not  a  social- 
reform  bill.  It  takes  farmers  and  farms  as  they  are  and  Is  Intended 
to  make  them  prosperous  by  assuring  them  the  cost  of  prcduction. 

This  bill  will  enable  the  farmers  to  produce  freely  and  abundantly 
without  restrictions,  to  supply  the  home  market,  producing  as 
much  or  as  little  as  the  farmers  choose  to  produce. 

It  provides  the  simplest  machinery  possible,  with  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  No  restrictions  or  regimentation  of  the 
farmer;  the  total  cost  of  administering  the  act  would  be  charged 
to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  exportable  surpluses  and  assures 
cost-of -product  ion  prices  to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  for  producU 
consumed  domestically. 

This  bin.  when  enacted  Into  law.  will  give  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  a  stable,  annual  cash  Income  of  approximately  $15,000,000.- 
000.  This  Is  double  what  the  farmers  received  in  1938.  It  repre- 
sents the  essential  difference  between  prosperity  and  depression  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

This  Is  an  American  bill  advocated  and  supported  by  American 
citizens.  Introduced  and  sponsored  by  34  patriotic,  liberal  Members 
of  the  United  States  Congress  who  believe  in  the  •'American 
principle"  of  Government  as  set  forth  in  tho  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  who  have  supported  this  measure  believe  in  the  agrarian 
principle  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  is  dependent  upon 
agricultural  prosperity;  that  when  agricultural  cash  income  In- 
creases, within  a  few  months  there  Is  a  corresponding  Increase  In 
retail  sales,  in  Industrial  producUon.  in  factory  employment,  in 
Industrial  pay  rolls,  and  in  general  prosperity;  and  an  lucreuied 
national  income  is  ibe  restilt  ol  the  iucrtase  in  the  incomes  of 
the  American  farmer*. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ca*h  farm  income  declines  and 
falls,  within  3  to  6  months  there  is  a  corresponding;  de<-lliM  in 
retail  salesi.  u\  factory  pxodutiiou.  in  emplo\mei\i  ol  Ub<.>r,  m 
UMlx«»%r4al  p.  '  'S  and  uat.'iu>al  in  "-"  r««uiti«^  tii^g^Mwral 
^mtrfiffffi  St..  ami  deo^estucxn  th  it  th»  Natuax 

T^  cv>»t  ^x;  ^iAsvvKtKkW  ball  vSl  »W)  >*u  l>h^  whMBMax  K»  %ha 
llMMt^  «Vn1  «ha^  ux  luiu  MkiU  tas^«  |^(VHp«Jr4^  <s^  iW  H«l^v     b  lift 


Ttie  farmer*  in  ev»fv  wx-tlon  cf  the  N^-ii -ti  ^.i.  dvicmg  any  of 
the  50  major  R^trioulturnl  product*  shouW  be  for  this  bUl  100  per- 
cent becaure  U  glx-es  them  more  protection  than  any  other  pro- 
posal thot  has  thus  far  bren  made  The  producers  of  the  other 
commtxlitles  will  prosper  when  each  group  Is  asstired  Its  cost  of 
pnxlurtlon  for  the  new  wealth  produced  In  this  country. 

Section  5  provides  that  all  warehouse  reserves  and  export  quan- 
tlUes  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  shall 
not  sell  any  of  them  for  domestic  consumption  except  In  the  case 
of  a  shortage  but  may  allow  withdrawals  for  processing  for  export 
purposes. 

This  provision  will  prevent  dumping,  market  slump».  manipula- 
tion, aixl  gambling  in  the  price  of  farm  products.  This  will  also 
jjper^ent  bootlegging,  because  certainly  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  administers  the  act.  would  not  bootleg  farm  products  to  defeat 
the  act  which  he  Is  required  to  administer. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  holders  of  the  excess  receipts  may 
be  paid  at  the  local  poet  offices.  This  will  prevent  the  long  delays 
the  farmers  have  experienced  under  the  previous  Agricultural  Acta 
and  will  reduce  the  cost  of  administration. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ad- 
minister the  act.  He  phall  license  the  dealers  and  handlers,  except 
producers,  and  prescribe  the  necessary  regtilatlons. 

Section  8  provides  a  moderate  but  adequate  penalty  for  any 
dealers  paying  the  farmer  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

Section  9  provides  that  all  warehouse  reserves  and  export 
surpluses  shall  be  disposed  of  only  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.     This  Includes  agriqultural   products  now  or 
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,..-,,  -.5  ^  farm  prices  ui  in  innket  places^ 
;  ♦  to  the  farmers  of  foreipii  nations, 
ihpy  are  giving  aid  and  con\fort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  agr^nan  principle  of  prosperity.  They  are  defend- 
ing the  status  quo.  They  are  glvlr^?  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  home  ownership  among  the  farmers  and  our  urban 
friends. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  offer  a  defense  on  behalf  of  the 
34  Members  of  Congress  who  have  Introduced  and  sponsored  this 
legislation.  They  need  no  defense.  Some  of  them  are  new  Mem- 
bers, many  of  them  have  a  long  and  honorable  record  h\  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  They  have  a  record  of  supporting 
honest  legislation  In  behalf  of  the  farmers  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  offer  a  defense  on  behalf  of  my 
associate  here  in  this  fight.  Mr.  Lotiis  B.  Ward,  for  he  needs  none. 
His  record  over  the  years  In  support  of  liberal  legislation  speaks 
for  itself.  Neither  need  I  offer  a  defense  for  the  organized  farmers 
whom  I  represent.  Their  Intelligence  in  supporting  this  legislation 
and  my  work  speaks  for  Itself. 

In  advocating  and  supportmg  this  legislation.  I  represent  organ- 
laed  farmers  In  24  States,  some  by  special  appointment,  most  of 
them  through  the  National  Farmers'  Guild,  and.  in  addition,  the 
cost-of -production  dubs  composed  of  farmers  and  local  business- 
men, organized  in  Dllnols,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
States. 

The  farmers  who  are  not  In  the  employ  or  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  Triple  A  know  that  nothing  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
Is  the  remedy.  They  know  that  they  cannot  continue  In  business, 
receiving  less  than  It  costs  them  to  produce,  any  more  than  a  busl- 
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ncssman  can  operate  at  a  loss  and  continue  In  business.  Some  of 
the  more  Intelligent  leaders  In  business  and  industry  and  labor  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  agrarian  philosophy 
that  the  road  to  their  own  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Nation  depends  first  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer. 

Labor,  business,  and  Induttry  must  therefore  be  as  vitally  con- 
cerned with  agricultural  prosperity  as  are  the  farmers  themselves. 
Every  real  patriot  must  be  vitally  concerned  with  agricultural  pros- 
perity and  stability  whether  he  be  a  farmer  or  not. 

If  you  believe  the  legislation  embodied  in  S.  570  should  be  enacted 
into  law.  you  should  write  to  your  Representathes  In  Congress, 
both  In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  insist 
upon  him  voting  for  this  bill  in  this  session  of  Congress.  If  you 
want  this  legislation  you  must  work  for  it.  There  Is  probably  a 
month  or  more  remaining  In  this  session.  There  Is  yet  opportunity 
to  work,  organize,  and  support  this  legislation,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  130.000.000  people  of  this  Nation. 

Copies  of  this  address  may  be  had  by  writing  to  me  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  You  may  address  your  ktter  to  Edward  E.  Kennedy, 
109  First  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C.  If  you  forget  the  address, 
Just  address  It  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


There  Is  a  DiflFerence  Between  Levying  Taxes  and 

Paying  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  STATE  SENATOR  HARRY  W.  BOLENS,  OF  PORT 

WASHINGTON.    WIS. 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  permitted 
to  incorporate  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  State  Senator 
Harry  W.  Bolcns,  of  Port  Washington.  Wis.,  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  What  he 
saj-s  can  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  as  the  ever-mounting  and  ciushing  burden  of  State 
and  Federal  taxes  menaces  the  piccent  and  future  welfai-e 
ol  e\-ery  viXmvk  in  Uv^  Nation. 

1>»  tecMMor  «)k»  TQ*«*  tv>r  tax  Mlli  VWlMt*  «*»•»  h^h  »tooMt 
^t^  MMVH^t^^  «4  mvM^y  )^  >kai  i%VAk^  «>r4UI«M%  (of  MM»  m«>h\)>  iaik^ 

^*w^i  w^H*^  *^'*'  -* '  "'"-'^  vv^x'  *«>*i  »«Ki>m  v**»^  rt  f<w«*  h\Hiv    wv, 

»^X    M«i'  V    s»*4n    V    ^VA»>*    ^Wf    »*VV*   ^V^WVJv*i»   biM<    V^ 


t^u^^Ht  wmmem      *f  .^y*'^  t#  h^  x^^m  \w«»\  «im»  «mi  tM%>^ 

^h*  tf*4     H<^  WWf  %»^»K  UWWV  »<M»<  *>^y  'dK'.  4v>t  )^  \jhwiw  %iw»^ 

|f«M4>      1  tv  xvh. .  w  *  c(Mi)or«Uott  lexwMtix* 

t*  a  |>artner  or  an  individual  siorekeeper.  muvt  charge  Ihei*  taxes 
»n  his  costs  to  the  people  to  whom  he  sells  his  goods  or  he  wouldnl 
be  in  business.     Tliat  means  he  charts  them  to  the  consumer. 

What  happens  when  taxes  are  levied  upon  corporations,  upon 
partnerships,  upon  small  business  enlcrprl^s?  The  pnxlucer  of  the 
raw  materials  charges  them  to  his  costs  and  passes  them  on  to  the 
converter  or  manufacturer.  He  charges  all  taxes  to  the  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer:  and  the  reUller  must  put  them  In  the  price 
of  his  goods. — there  they  stop — finally  In  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 
The  1.129.000  of  the  employable  group  who  support  710,000  famille3. 
maintain  624.000  dwellings,  and  support  455.000  little  children  under 
10  vears  of  age  must  take  the  taxes  out  of  his  dally  wages.  Out  of 
$62,000,000,000  of  national  income  earned  by  42.000.000  gainfully 
employed  in  the  United  States  last  year  there  will  be  taken  this  year 
or  In  the  future,  from  the  emplovable  group,  across  the  United 
States,  for  Federal  and  State  taxes  $16,000,000,000,  leaving  $46,000.- 
000,000  Tliat  means  the  Federal  Government  and  State  will  spend 
$16,000,000,000  out  of  the  $62,000,000,000  of  money  earned  'by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow"  or  a  present  and  future  annual  tax  burden  on 
the  employable  group  of  26  percent  of  their  annual  Income. 

Just  how  can  legislators  look  the  employable  group  In  the  eye 
when  they  take.  Jointly  from  Federal  and  State  standpoint,  taxes 
amounting  to  26  percent  of  Income  by  direct  and  Indirect  taxes 
from  the  gainfully  employed  group  in  the  United  States? 

The  overwhelming  portion  of  our  taxes  are  levied  at  the  top 
by  unthinking  politicians,  but  are  paid  at  the  bottom,  no  matter 
where  they  are  collected — 95  percent  of  them  are  taken  out  of  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  of  the  employable  group  of  the  State  and 
Nation.     Hidden,  concealed,  taxes. 


In  conclusion,  I  am  sending  out  to  the  500  newspapers  of  this 
State,  dally  and  weekly,  my  document  of  last  Friday  and  this 
one  of  today,  and  I  am  pointing  out  that  $35,000,000  of  highway 
funds  are  in  the  hands  of  a  small,  polltlcal-minded,  public-servant 
class,  known  as  the  highway  commission,  and  its  employees,  who 
are  listening  to  three  great  pressure  groups:  (1)  Producers  of 
cement  and  other  materials;  (2)  road  contractors;  and  (3)  pro- 
ducers of  road  machinery. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  legislature  of  the  people  take  over 
(a)  the  highway  commission  and  (b)  motor  taxes  as  part  of 
the  general  taxes  of  the  State,  and  (c)  lay  out  a  permanent 
policy  of  future  road  improvement  for  the  State  comparable  with 
the  economic  power  and  capacity  of  the  1.129,000  employable 
group  to  pay  for  it. 

What  value  Is  It  to  the  farmers  of  this  State,  the  private-forest 
landowners,  and  the  public-forest  lands,  comprising  32,729.000  of 
the  35.364.000  acres  of  land  in  this  State,  to  have  a  glorified,  un- 
controlled expenditure  on  an  unorganized  highway  system  passing 
through  this  vast  farm  and  forest  district? 

(1)  While  13  percent  of  the  homes  of  that  district  were  sold  for 
taxes  last  year: 

(2)  While  720.000  family  heads  in  that  State  are  In  financial  wage 
distress  trying  to  support  455.000  children  under  10  years  of  age: 

(3)  While  624.000  owners  and  occupants  of  little  homes  on  the 
farms,  in  the  villages,  and  cities  arc  endeavoring  to  make  both  ends 
meet  a  heavy  real-estate  tax  as  well  as  heavy  hidden  taxes; 

(4)  While  the  stockholders  of  corporations  throughout  this  State, 
big  and  snxall.  are  receiving  but  few  dividends,  with  most  of  them 
"in  the  red,"  causing  these  corporations  to  build  their  extensions 
in  other  States,  to  the  loss  of  the  merchants  in  the  cities  and  the 
dairy  farmers  in  the  State: 

(5)  While  the  dairy  farmers  in  this  State  are  going  broke  because 
of  a  failure  to  find  a  market  for  their  products,  even  at  the  ruinous 
prices,  because  a  large  part  of  the  parents  of  720,000  families  cannot 
buy  it  for  their  small  children — 26  percent  of  their  income  Is  taken 
by  "the  tax  spenders" — carelessly,  ruthlessly,  and  without  regard  to 
either  "the  employable  group"  or  their  children:  and.  finally. 

(6)  While  the  Nation  and  the  State  stagger  rr.idst  a  great  national 
depression,  why  destroy  the  farmers  and  the  rest  of  the  employable 
group  as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  the  doctors,  the  dentists,  and 
"the  ministers  of  God"  by  back-breaking  hidden  taxes — these  are 
the  great  forgotten  groups  In  this  State — forgotten  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

Do  we  legislators  believe  that  we  are  kings — that  we  can  carelessly 
and  ruthlessly  press  down  on  the  backs  of  the  1,129.000  employable 
group  further  tax  burdens  that  will  destroy  all  of  us? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Governor  of  our  State  has  repeatf^ly 
stated  that  "he  is  only  an  ofBce  boy";  that  he  has  no  power  to  create 
a  Just  basis  of  economic  tax  reform  in  the  State;  and,  in  view  of 
the  divergence  of  opinion,  due  to  pressure  groups,  now  act  u 

the  legislature  1  will  move  on  J^ext  Tuesday  (1>  that  the  \>  e 

recess  until  September  15  so  that  the  Oovernox  and  the  mtmbers 
c4  the  legislature  "nuty  tttke  the  advice  and  zet  U*e  coiweftt  oJi  t»»i% 
goveHMKt"  bi-fore  *e  put  *»x  -  vte«  of  |:n.WOkWO  wi^ 

tbe  «j«mkkX*W*  Kfv'Mp;  '*'  *^**'  •.  p»saM^Q««U¥«li*W 

U-\i»»  «U  ^*W  l^-v*  !»  *tN'  WitU  ?*.»vvw*(»  Iv  IliMs  MUt 

I)*'*  X^x  ^A«  «M<^  ^*Vf>  '*^'N>  V*  ^MrtX^Vf-  <«  ■WttUCM  fiylM  <*^  ft¥i^  "«^XI\ 

>^iwUst+  *^  »^x>xxM  ll|M»  Wit  ^^i*  ^SA^f^t*  ^  I  .X^tlll  «M^'>^'*iW<'  «rA»» 
«>\  i<<MiMott«l  ^idJolMil  IV*  <ht?  tt«e\-i  i  y«e*i%.  Vh  uj^  n»vrt  om* 
>*^i*>l»w*  th*  WW*  h«»  «x5^  ViO'fv  etiixvd  <t)  t'^l  »>>*  im  «l  ^Ive  *\*t* 
po\T«im^»U  \x)  the  eeo*\t>nii<  «lMUiy  ot  th^  )K>opl»  %»  feU)>)>ott  it. 
Lot  us  iioi  rxirthot  bo  rwlod  by  lax  eaters  and  l«x  stx^nders,  >07h«ther 
within  or  without  the  pub.lc  service. 

What  gam  to  the  proud.  Intelligent  people  of  this  State  to 
destroy  the  machinery  of  production  on  farm  and  in  factory, 
which  provide  the  tools  of  Industry  for  the  1.129.000  employables, 
and  break  our  ability  to  maintain  homes  for  cur  children  and  our 
children's  children  In  an  Insane  method  of  taxation? 

Shall  the  courageous  people  of  Wisconsin.  In  this,  their  hour 
of  danger,  become  disheartened  in  the  belief  that  they  cannot 
stop  this  foolishness  at  Madison?  Have  they  the  energy  and  will 
to  forow  the  example  of  the  Revolutionary  hero.  Israel  Putnam, 
who  cut  the  traces  off  his  plow  horse,  left  the  plow  standing  In 
the  field,  and  rode  off  to  the  call  of  his  country?  Will  the  cou- 
rageous, intelligent,  thinking  men  and  women  arise  to  this  crisis 
In  the  State's  affairs?  Will  they.  too.  leave  their  farms,  factories, 
and  desks  and  move  now  upon  Madison? 

I  now  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State,  by  letter,  phone,  per- 
sonal contact,  and  by  public  meetings,  to  support  my  request 
that  sane  action  In  laying  taxes  for  the  next  year  may  prevail 

The  State  needs  honest  help  right  now — start  discussions  before 
your  Rotary,  Klwanis.  Clvltan.  Tax  Alliance,  lawyers',  and  doctors' 
clubs.  Invite  In  your  senator  and  assemblyman.  Visit  them  and 
discuss  the  real  issue. 

Let  them  know  how  you  stand.  In  1  week  an  aroiised  citizenry 
in  this  State  can  protect  Itself  with  a  sane  policy  of  tax  spending 
and  tax  laying. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Harht  W.  Bolens. 
State  Senator,  Port  Washingtoti,  Wis. 
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Archibald  MacLeish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OK  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  22).  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   NEW   YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of  June 
8.  1939.  referring  to  the  nomination  of  Archibald  MacLeish 
to  be  Librarian  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  World -Telegram  of  June  8,  19391 

GOOD    FOR    MACLEISH 

Almost  the  last  berth  that  one  might  have  thought  of  for  Archi- 
bald MacLeish  was  to  be  Ubrarian  of  Congress,  and  yet  there  Is 
a  flne  appropriateness  in  his  appointment  which  potshot  objectors 
cannot  obscure. 

Notably  versatile  In  college,  a  bright  student  and  fair  athlete, 
with  special  promise  for  literature,  he  became  a  lawyer  and  during 
the  war  a  captain  of  artillery.  Sixteen  years  a^o  he  forsook  the 
law  to  give  himself  to  poetry,  and  there  proved  himself  not  only 
as  a  prize  winner  but  by  particular  orlglnaUty  and  strength  of 
manner  and  by  pioneering  In  radio  drama.  His  poetic  themes 
were  the  most  burning:  of  contemporary  problems,  whUe  In  prose 
he  earned  his  way  as  an  editor  of  Fortune 

Tills   vigorous   background  doesn't   indicate  that   Mr.   MacLeish 

cou'id  be  calmly  laid  upon  the  shelf  in  any  cloistered  library.     But 

In  praise  of  the  Library  of  Conirress  It  must  be  noted  that  it  does 

not   In  any   way   follow   a   shelf-sitting   or   dust-gatherlng   policy. 

"Tt  is  vital  aid  and  stimulant  to  living  literature. 

The  President  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Library, 
in  line  with  its  superb  tradition,  by  sending  to  it  the  Incisive  mind 
and  leaping  imagination  of  Archibald  MacLeish,  while  the  appoint- 
ment Itself  Is  graceful  recognition  to  literature. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON  MARTIN  P  SXnTH,  OF  W.^SHINGTON.  AT 
THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OP  THE  TOWNSEND  CLUBS  OP 
AMERICA  AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JUNE  23.  1939 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the  address  which  I  delivered 
before  the  national  convention  of  the  Townsend  Clubs  of 
America  at  Indianapolis,  Ind..  June  23.  1939. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Townsend.  distinguished  guests,  and  delegates 
to  this  great  convention,  under  our  revised  bill.  H  R.  6466,  which 
was  voted  upon  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  propose  to  pro- 
rate among  the  pensioneis  past  60  years  of  age  who  cease  gainful 
employment  and  agree  to  spend  the  pensions  within  30  days  the 
proceeds  from  a  2-pcrcent  transacilou  tax  on  retail  sales  and  a 
one-half  of  1  percent  tax  on  the  gross  revenues  of  all  producers, 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  Jobljers. 

NATIONAL    CBOSS    BUSINTSS   TUKN-OVIH INCOME BIVENrX 

Nobody  knows  to  a  certainty  what  the  present  national  gross 
business  turn-over  and  total  business  tiansactlons  amount  to.  but 
Dr.  E.  A.  Goldenweiser.  Director  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  who  Is  probably 
In  a  better  position  to  make  a  reliable  estimate  than  anybody  else 
In  the  country,  has  estimated  the  total  for  1938  at  $553,000,000,000. 
Dr.  Eobert  R.  Nalhan,  ctUef  ccononUst  lor  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 


Domestic  Commerce,  has  estimated  the  gross  revenue  and  income  of 
the  Nation  for  1936.  the  last  year  for  which  the  figures  have  been 
compiled  and  are  available  in  his  office,  at  »449.000.000.000.  From 
these  estimates,  which  both  authortiies  declare  to  be  conservative. 
Mr  Louis  C  Silva.  deputy  tax  commissioner  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
our  tax  expert  has  made  a  further  deduction  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
and  remove  all  grounds  for  any  argument  by  our  opposition  that 
we  are  Inflating  our  figures  and  fiu-ther  making  a  very  Uberal  allow- 
ance for  all  exemptions,  and  has  placed  his  estimate  of  the  present 
national  gross  Income  under  this  bill  at  $360,000,000,000.  Mr.  Silva 
estimates  that  one-third  of  this  sum  can  be  figured  as  derived  from 
producers,  manufacturers,  Y'holesalers  and  Jobbers,  or  $120,000.- 
000  000  subject  to  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  percent  and  yielding  $600.- 
000  000  per  year.  This  would  leave  the  remaining  two-thirds,  or 
$240  000  000  000.  for  all  retail  transactions,  business  and  professional 
actlvlUes  of  all  kinds,  subject  to  the  2-percent  tax  with  an  annual 
yield  of  $4,800,000,000.  The  aggregate  total  yield,  tlierefcre.  would 
be  $5,400,000,000.  this  sum  to  be  divided  among  8,000,000  pensioners 
of  the  age  of  60  years  and  pa.st  and  amounting  to  $56.25  per  month 
for  the  first  year  and,  of  course,  certain  to  Increase  commensurate 
with  the  increase  in  money  circulation,  velocity,  and  turn-over  and 
consequent  increase  in  gross  business  turn-over  and  business  trans- 
actions untU   the  full   maximum  of   $200  per   mcnth   is  attained. 

TAX   FORMULA    OF   THE   TOWNSEND    PLAN 

This  form  of  tax  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  pyramided  turn-over  or 
sales  tax  and  is  superior  to  the  ordinary  sales  tax  levied  only 
against  the  retailer.  We  propose  to  tax  each  stage  as  the  article 
or  commodity  passes  from  the  producer  to  the  manufacturer,  then 
to  the  wholesaler  and  to  the  Jobber,  levying  at  each  stage  a  tax  of 
one-half  of  1  percent,  and  finally  2  percent  on  the  sale  by  the 
retaUer  to  the  ultimate  customer. 

STATE  SALES  TAXES 

It  Is  regrettable  that  Members  of  Congress  and  newspaper  writers 
have  never  taken  the  time  nor  made  the  effort  necessary  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  operation  and  effects  of  the  sales 
taxes  in  force  in  27  States  and  in  New  York  City. 

H.IWAILAN    CROSS    REVENUE    AND    INCOME    TAX 

It  Is  even  more  regrettable  that  they  have  not  studied  the  history 
of  the  gross  revenue  or  gross  income  tax  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
which  was  introduced  at  1'4  percent  and  proved  so  successful  that 
It  was  soon  reduced  to  1  percent  and  later  to  nine-tenths  of  1 
percent,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Government  was  lifted  out  of  the 
red,  balanced  Its  budget,  and  went  upon  a  cash  basis. 

INDIANA  CROSS  SALES  AND  INCOME  TAX 

Nor  has  proper  consideration  been  given  by  these  people  to  the 
experiences  and  outstanding  success  of  the  State  of  Indiana  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years  with  its  tax  of  1  percent  on  gross  receipts 
from  sales  to  consumers  (retail  sales);  one-fourth  of  1  percent  on 
gross  receipts  from  wholesale  sales,  and  1  percent  on  gross  receipts 
from  professional  services,  salaries,  sales  of  real  estate.  Investment 
of  capital,  etc. 

TEANS.\CTIONS  TAX   IN   FRANCE EXPERIENCE   OF  CEHMANT   AND    HUNGAF.T 

They  should  study  the  French  turn-over  tax  In  operation  since 
1920.  and  which  Is  at  the  rate  of  1.1  percent  at  the  piesent  time. 
as  well  as  the  experiences  of  Germany  and  Hungary.  Germany, 
with  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  j)ercent  on  wholesale  transactions  and 
a  general  tax  of  2  percent  on  retail  transactions,  has  successfully 
financed  her  system  of  old-age  pensions,  health  Insurance,  public 
works,  low-cost  housing,  and  national  defense. 

CROSS   BUSINESS  TtJRN-OVER   TAX   IN   RUSSIA 

I  do  not  consider  Russia  an  espocially  good  example,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  profit  motive  and  credit  capitalism  are  n  the 
discard.  However,  something  can  be  learned  frcm  the  fact  that  In 
1937  the  general  sale.s  or  turn-over  tax  yielded  In  revenue  the 
stupendous  sum  of  67.795,459,000  rubles,  or  $15,360,000,000  in  our 
money,  or  approximately  83  percent  of  all  the  money  raised  to 
defray  the  entire  cost  of  the  Soviet  Government.  In  1938  the 
revenue  collected  amctmted  to  the  stupendous  sum  of  $17,000,000,- 
000,  much  of  which  was  returned  to  the  citizens  in  the  form  of  old- 
age  pensions,  social  security,  education,  public-sanitation  measures, 
housing,  and  other  public  benefits. 

GROSS    BUSINESS    TAX    ADVOCATED    BT    BIG    BUSINESS    IN     1921 

No  one  can  read  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  leading  business- 
men, manufacturers,  and  financiers  of  the  Nation  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  United  States  Senate,  in  1921,  when  there  was 
under  ccnsideratlon  a  1 -percent  gross  turn -over  tax,  and  not  be 
Impressed  by  the  logic  and  soundness  of  their  views  and  the  unan- 
swerable arguments  presented  by  them,  which  are  Just  as  applicable 
and  revelant  today  as  they  were  then. 

SIR   JOHN   AIRD   RECOMMENDED  TURN-OVER  TAX 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attcnton  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
one  of  the  greatest  financiers  and  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
government  finance  and  taxation  In  Canada,  the  late  Sir  John 
Alrd,  who,  when  he  recently  passed  away,  was  eulogized  in  the 
Canadian  press  as  the  "grand  old  man  of  banking."  He  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  held  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
January  14,  1936,  he  uttered  the«e  significant  words: 

■  It  ii  now  quite  generally  agreed  that  continuous  borrowing  to 
cover  deficits  and  to  maintain  social  services  on  the  present  scale 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely,  and  therefore  that  the  most  rigid  public 
economy   and   higher   taxation   must   be   faced.     Intensive    study 
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should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  establishing  a  broader  and  more 
equitable  basis  of  taxation.  In  this  connection  I  again  advocate 
a  nation-wide  turn-over  tax  as  more  likely  than  any  other  new 
form  of  levy  to  meet  the  need  for  a  balanced  budget." 

MORCENTHAU    RECOMMENDS    TURN-OVER    TAX    OR    TRANSACTIONS    TAX 

Why  did  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau  3  years 
ago  recommend  to  President  Roosevelt  as  an  alternative  tax  pro- 
posal a  "I'i -percent  turn-over  tax?" 

CONGRESSMAN      BARTON      FAVORS      NATIONAL     TRANSACTION     TAX 

As  recently  as  April  15,  1939,  In  an  article  published  in  Collier's 
Weekly,  Congressman  Bruce  Barton,  of  New  York,  recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  clearest  thinkers  in  Congress  and  in  private 
life  a  leading  member  of  one  of  the  foremost  advertising  firms  in 
the  United  States,  handling  the  advertising  accounts  of  some  of  the 
largest  industrial  and  business  corporations  In  the  Nation,  made 
this   significant   statement: 

"We  must.  In  my  opinion,  broaden  the  Income  tax  base  and 
enact  some  sort  of  a  national  transaction  tax;  distribute  the  biu- 
den  of  taxation  widely," 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    BUSINESS-PRrVTLEGE    TAX 

As  I  pointed  out  preceding  the  vote  on  H.  R.  6466,  even  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  imposed  for  the  last  3  years  upon  busi- 
ness here  in  the  National  Capital  a  percentage  tax  based  upon 
gross  receipts  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  Is  proposed  by 
the  Townsend  plan.  This  tax  has  been  repealed  by  the  House  but 
Its  renewal  was  restored  in  the  Senate. 

TIME    FOR    HONEST,    SERIOUS,    FAIR-MINDED    STUDY 

Isn't  It  about  time,  my  friends,  that  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  our  friends  In  the  newspaper  profession  put  aside  their 
preconceived  notions  and  prejudices,  undoubtedly  arising  out  of 
the  original  demand  for  $200  per  month,  and  make  an  honest, 
serious,  and  open-minded  study  of  the  taxing  feature  of  the 
Townsend  plan,  and  Join  with  us  in  perfecting  it  legislatively  so 
that  we  can  make  use  of  the  meritorious  and  beneficial  Ideas 
which  it  obviously  contains? 

The  experience  of  the  numerous  States  with  their  sales  taxes, 
our  experience  with  the  gasoline  and  cigarette  taxes,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  its  business-privilege  tax 
based  on  gross  receipts,  the  experience  of  the  various  nations  which 
have  adopted  this  form  of  taxation,  all  refute  and  absolutely  dis- 
prove the  claim  that  as  low  a  tax  as  is  proposed  under  the  Town- 
send  plan  would  raise  prices  unreasonably  or  be  inflationary. 
There  is  nothing  fantastic  or  absurd  about  our  proposal  excepting 
the  expressed  views  of  those  who  discuss  It  and  WTite  at>out  it 
without  apparently  ever  having  made  any  study  or  Investigation 
of  the  subject  matter  nor  the  factual  information  relating  to  It, 

ONE-THIRD  ARE  ILL-FED WHY? 

My  friends,  we  are  living  in  a  wonderful  but  also  a  strange 
period  of  American  and  world  history. 

During  the  past  two  decades  scientific.  Inventive  and  techno- 
logical developments  have  progressed  to  such  an  amazing  degree 
that  we  now  have  surpluses  of  almost  every  known  commodity, 
product,  and  article  required  for  the  sustenance,  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  family.  This  is  especially  true  in  our  own 
country  and  the  opinion  is  frequently  expressed  by  the  most  emi- 
nent agrobiologists,  chemists,  and  physicists  that  if  we  were  to 
apply  the  very  latest  discoveries  for  the  chemical  processing  and 
treatment,  the  fertilization  and  Increased  productivity  of  the  soil 
available  to  agriculture,  we  could  here  In  America  raise  enough 
foodstuffs  with  which  to  feed  the  world.  Yet  we  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  ill-fed;  indeed,  the  percentage  is  probably  much 
more  than  that,  for  it  has  l>een  established  by  Government  re- 
ports that  even  In  the  halcyon  year  of  1929  approximately  42 
percent  of  our  people  subsisted  on  a  substandard  and  wholly  In- 
Fufflclent  diet  and  did  not  enjoy  "a  decent  or  healthy  standard  ol 
life."    What  a  paradox,  what  a  travesty,  what  a  tragedy. 

ONE-THIRD    ARE    ILL-CLAD WHY? 

Our  country  Is  by  far  the  richest  in  lands.  In  natural  re- 
sources. In  raw  materials,  in  skilled  manpower.  In  electrical  energy, 
in  Inventive  genius,  in  our  agricultural  and  industrial  facilities 
of  any  nation  on  earth.  Although  we  possess  only  one-sixteenth 
of  the  population  and  one-twentieth  of  the  area  of  the  earth,  we 
produce  45  percent  of  the  iron,  35  percent  of  the  coal,  50  percent 
of  the  copper,  65  percent  of  the  oil,  60  percent  of  the  cotton.  23 
percent  of  the  wheat,  50  percent  of  the  corn,  and  33  percent  of 
the  tobacco,  and  recently  W.  J.  Cameron,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  broad- 
casting for  Henry  Ford,  made  the  interesting  and  significant 
statement:  "Five-sixths  of  all  the  wheels  that  turn  on  this  earth 
are  In  the  United  States,  and  where  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
one  wheel  of  any  sort,  this  country  has  five,"  as  evidence  of  our 
superior  mechanical  and  Industrial  development  and  progress  as 
compared  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  other  Important  nations  are  also  rapidly 
becoming  industrialized  and  mechanized  to  a  phenomenal  extent. 
We  possess  the  raw  materials,  the  wool,  the  cotton,  the  rayon,  the 
cellulose  (wood  pulp),  the  hides,  the  fibers  of  every  description  to 
clothe  from  head  to  foot  In  regal  fashion  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  America  and  still  have  a  huge  surplus  sufficient  to  clothe 
many  millions  of  our  fellow  men  in  other  lands  less  fortunate 
than  our  own.  Yet  be  It  said  to  our  humiliation  and  everlasting 
shame  that  one-third  of  our  own  citizens  are  ill-clad,  and  again 
It  must  be  rep>eatcd  that  the  percentage  Is  undoubtedly  higher 
than  that,  according  to  every  survey  made  by  our  Government. 


ONE-THIRD    ARE    ILL-HOUSED WHT? 


We  have  made  extraordinary  strides  In  recent  years  In  the  de- 
velopment and  perfecting  of  building  materials  of  every  character — 
fireproof,  waterproof,  and  stormproof — Impervious  to  all  the  ele- 
ments of  nature  and  acts  of  man — woods  chemically  treated, 
plywood,  veneer,  plastics,  metals,  glass,  tlr  conditioning,  cooling 
and  heating  apparatus,  marvelous  lighting,  ventilation,  and  sani- 
tation, so  that  we  could  house  In  comfort  and  even  In  luxury 
every  family  In  America  and  still  have  a  large  surplus  of  these 
multifarious  building  materials  to  export  and  ship  abroad  to  less- 
favored  peoples  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  Yet  we  are  assured 
that  one-third  of  oiu-  own  people  are  ill-housed,  which  again  is  a 
very  conservative  statement,  for  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  a  survey 
made  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  disclosed  the  fact 
that  there  were  over  11,000,000  families  living  In  quarters  that 
were  dilapidated.  Improperly  plumbed,  without  proper  sewer  con- 
nections, with  leaking  roofs  and  sagging  foundations,  insanitary 
and  unhealthy,  many  of  them  infested  with  vermin  and  overrun 
with  rats,  and  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

THE    TERRIBLE    PECUNIARY     LOSS    TO    THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLl 

To  keep  these  submerged  one-third  or  more  of  our  population 
existing  under  these  disgraceful  and  shameful  conditions  of  hunger 
and  rags  and  hovels  Is  costing  the  America  which  we  love  a  fearful 
price.  These  unfortunate  and  unhappy  victims  lack  the  money 
tokens  and  the  purchasing  power  with  which  to  acquire  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  food,  apparel,  and  housing  which  could  be 
furnished  to  them  in  such  profusion  and  abundance.  Conse- 
quently, countless  farms  and  factories  are  idle  and  labor  and  cap- 
ital are  unemployed,  causing  a  terrible  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
American  people. 

The  conservative  Brookings  Institution  has  estimated  the  direct 
loss  of  wealth  which  could  have  been  created  since  1929  at  $200.- 
000.000.000.  Witnesses  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  at  Senate  hearings  have  estimated  the  loss  at  $178,000.- 
000.000.  What  these  sums  represent  In  loss  of  physical,  moral,  and 
spiritual  values,  in  human  misery  and  suffering.  In  stark  poverty 
and  blighted  hopes  and  ambitions  cannot  be  measured  In  terms  of 
mere  dollars.  What  a  crime  against  childhood  and  the  millions  of 
innocent  children  whose  bodies  have  been  undernourished  and 
whose  physical  and  mental  growth  have  been  stunted  beyond  repair, 
of  whom  a  few  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  Labor  declared  that  there 
were  probably  7,000,000  who  suffered  from  malnutrition.  The  loss 
to  our  entire  citizenry  and  the  damage  to  the  future  of  America 
Is  Incalculable,  and  the  sad  pity  of  It  all  is  that  it  could  have  been 
and  still  can  be  avoided  by  the  Intelligent  cooperative  utilization 
of  our  natural,  mechanical,  and  human  resources.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
recently  declared  it  to  t>e  his  opinion  that  we  could  probably  cut 
our  annual  crime  bill  of  $15,000,000,000  in  half  and  save  seven  and 
one-half  billions  per  year  by  bringing  about  better  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  among  our  people,  many  of  whom  are  driven  Into 
careers  of  crime  by  poverty. 

WHY  A  LACK  OF  MONEY  AND  PURCHASING  POWER  WITH  SIXTEEN  BILLIONS 

IN  COLD? 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  a  lack  of  money  and  purchasing 
power.  Gold  Is  piled  high  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States — 
nearly  $16,000,000,000  worth — two-thirds  of  the  whole  world's  sup- 
ply. The  precious  yellow  metal  Is  the  orthodox  base  for  currency, 
credit,  and  reserves.  In  1929  the  Nation  held  $3,900,000,000  in  gold, 
and  based  thereon  was  $58,474,000,000  In  bank  loans  and  Invest- 
ments. In  other  words,  about  $15  in  credit  was  based  on  each  $1  in 
gold,  a  ratio  which  had  prevailed  for  many  years.  The  action 
reducing  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  resulted  in  gold  stocks 
that  had  totaled  four  billions  becoming  by  Government  edict 
$6,800,000,000. 

Since  then  over  $9,000,000,000  more  of  gold  has  flowed  Into  the 
Treasury  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  However,  the  volume 
of  credit  has  substantially  decreased  until  today  over  sixteen  bil- 
lions of  gold  supfKDrt  but  $48,929,000,000  in  loans  and  investments 
and  the  ratio  that  has  been  normally  15  to  1  between  gold  and 
credit  is  approximately  3  to  1.  If  loans  were  to  get  back  to  the 
15  to  1  ratio,  loans  that  today  are  forty-eight  billions  could  In- 
crease to  two  hundred  and  forty  billions.  Indeed,  3  years  ago,  in 
1936,  Roger  W.  Babson,  conservative  New  England  business  analyst 
and  statistician,  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  at  that  time, 
when  we  had  only  ten  billions  in  gold,  this  was  gold  adequate 
to  expand  available  credit  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  billions.  We 
possess  the  largest  potential  supply  of  credit  that  this  or  any  other 
nation  has  ever  possessed  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

A    FACT    OF    TREMENDOUS    IMPORTANCE    TO    THE    AMERICAN    PEOPL« 

Aside  from  this  enormous  reservoir  of  potential  credit  to  finance 
upon  a  sound  basis  a  program  of  reconstruction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  our  social  and  economic  structure  In  accordance  with  the 
latest  developments  of  science  and  invention,  and  thereby  give 
employment  to  every  idle,  able-bodied  citizen  In  the  Nation  for 
several  decades,  I  desire  to  point  out  briefly  another  fact  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  to  the  American  people. 

For  many  years  in  the  past  our  currency  had  a  40-percent  gold 
and  silver  base,  as  compared  with  10  percent  underlying  the  British 
pound  sterling  during  the  past  100  years,  the  soundness  of  which 
was  never  questioned. 

USE    IDLE    GOLD    AND    SILVER    TO    FINANC*   TOWNSEND    PLAN 

Today,  If  we  were  to  pay  off  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  the  $134,000,000  they  have  invested  and  thereby 
extinguish  their  lien  on  our  gold  store,  we  cotild  issue  against  xht 
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nrarlv  sixteen  blUlona  of  free  gold  and  the  silver  of  nearly  two  bll- 
Ucns  uSn  the  Old  conventional  40-percent  basis,  sufficient  sound 
cu^enT^hich  v^ould  be  In  a  class  by  Itself  as  the  soundest  cur- 
rencv  in  the  civilized  world,  to  the  maximum  amount  of  $45,000.- 
WOCWOanS  gradually  retire  the  national  debt,  finance  the  Town- 
B^nd  cH  ie  pension  and  natlonal-recoverj-  p  an.  public-works 
Ind  naiio^I-d^ense  disbursements,  and  do  It  all  on  a  cash  basLs 
llthout  mter^t.  This  could  be  accomplished  gradually  and  Just 
as  rapidly  as  the  new  wealth  would  be  created  and  produced  In  pro- 
"  rth-renterprlse  through  the  employment  on  the  farms.  In  the 
f  '  Vnllls   ar.d  workshops,  the  mines  and  the  forests,  of  those 

-  who  ^e  now  Idle  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are 
nonproductive.  Consequently,  the  money  tokens  issued,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  the  gold  and  silver  backing  which  they  have  had 
during  our  previous  history,  would  also  have  behind  them  the 
plethora  of  foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  housing  necessary-  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  the  unfortunate  submerged  one-third  of  our 
population  and  increase  to  the  extent  of  their  value  the  national 
Income. 

INCRFASE  THE   NATIONAI.  INCOME  TO  ONE   HUNDRED   BILLIONS   AND    MORE 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  our  leading  manu- 
facturers engineers,  and  economists  are  agreed  that  due  to  the 
far-reaching  technological  Improvements  In  the  past  decade  our 
full  productive  capacltv  has  Increased  to  such  a  degree  that  In  mis 
year  of  1939  it  Is  probably  50  percent  greater  than  In  1929.  The 
enormous  extent  to  which  we  could  Increase  our  national  Inccnio 
Is  Indicated  by  the  estimate  of  the  Brookings  Institution  that  in 
1929  when  jt  was  ninety-four  bUllons  In  goods  and  services  we  only 
utilized  81  percent  of  our  capacity— allowing  19  percent  to  remain 
unused— we  could  readily  have  produced  twenty  billions  more,  or 
cne  hundred  and  twelve  bUlions  of  goods  and  services  mstcad  of 
ninety-four  billions.  The  Governments  national  survey  of  poten- 
tial production  capacity  shows  that  In  1929  we  could  have  pro- 
duced one  hundred  and  thlrty-flve  blUlons.  or  forty-one  billions 
more  than  we  did 

ABOLISH  POVERTY.    DISEASE.    AND   CRIME 

Our  national  Income  this  year  will  probably  be  about  sixty-eight 
billions,  as  compared  with  the  figure  of  eighty  billions  envisioned 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  the  one  hundred  billions  which  Senator 
McNary.  of  Oregon,  recently  declared  to  be  possible  Estimates  of 
poeaible  national  income  run  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
billions  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers,  scientists,  archi- 
tects and  builders  living  today,  based,  of  course,  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  we  would  utilize  upon  a  sound  economical  basis  our  full 
producUve  capacity  by  producing  first  and  foremost  a  maximum  of 
foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  housing  for  all  our  people  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  provide  sliun  clearance,  superhighways,  airports,  flood  con- 
trol, health  and  sanitation,  antlstream  pollution,  river  and  harbor 
improvements,  reforestation,  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  armed  and 
equipped  with  the  products  of  the  test  tubes  and  crucibles  in  our 
laboratories,  by  adopting  the  Townsend  old-age  pension  and 
national-recovery  plan,  abolish  poverty,  disease,  and  crime  in 
America.  

^       Can  the  Country  Stand  a  Third  Term? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

!        HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26.  1939 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  see  It  President  Roose- 
velt is  an  avowed  candidate  for  a  third  term  in  the  White 
House. 

This  new  $3,800,000,000  spend-lend  program  is  but  an- 
other desperate  attempt  to  achieve  an  appearance  of  busi- 
ness recovery  in  time  to  influence  the  1940  Presidential 
election. 

This  new  program  is  a  public  confession  that  the  Roosevelt 
policies  of  the  last  6  years  have  failed  to  bring  recovery. 
Since  1933  the  New  Deal  has  spent  more  than  $55,000.- 
000.000.  yet  this  new  scheme  acknowledges  that  we  still 
have  more  than  10,000.000  unemployed.  It  acknowledges 
that  there  are  billions  of  idle  capital  in  our  banks  await- 
ing investment  when  national  confidence  is  restored.  It 
acknowledges  that  6  long  years  of  wanton  waste,  shameful 
extravagance,  and  hysterical  experimentation  have  not 
brought  peace,  progress,  or  prosperity. 

If  a  business  manager  reported  month  after  month  for 
6  years  that  he  could  not  get  things  going,  he  would  be 
dismissed.  The  President  is  the  Nation's  business  manager. 
Yet  he  is  now  asking  the  people  to  embrace  once  more  his 
discredited  theory  of  pump-priming. 


KEVirWS    FAn-tTRES 

If  the  Roosevelt  deficit  to  date  were  to  be  paid  off  at  the 
rate  of  $500,000,000  a  year,  the  Nation  by  the  end  of  1980 
would  have  the  national  debt  back  to  the  point  at  which 
Roosevelt  took  over  in  March  1933.  At  that  time  the  Federal 
debt  was  roundly.  $20,000,000,000.  Today  it  is  a  little  more 
than  $40,000,000,000. 

This  means  that  reducing  at  the  rate  of  $1,370,000  a  day. 
it  would  take  more  than  an  entire  generation  to  pay  off  the 
Roosevelt  deficit  already  created — and  the  New  Deal  spend- 
thrifts still  have  18  months  to  go  on  their  second  term. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  third  term  would  mean  to  the 
people — billions  and  billions  more  of  deficits,  and  a  crippling 
burden  of  taxation  for  a  century  to  come. 

The  attempt  in  1937  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  was  the 
first  omen  of  the  third-term  campaign,  now  In  full  swing. 

The  will  to  subjugate  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  personal 
commands  of  the  President  gave  us  Roosevelt's  real  concep- 
tion of  constitutional  government.  His  third-term  campaign 
new  reveals  his  deep  contempt  for  the  fundamental  spiritual 
traditions  of  the  RepubLc. 

Recent  test  polls  of  public  opinion  by  the  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee  indicate  that  the  people 
want  a  change. 

Real  recovery  will  begin  when  Roosevelt  leaves  the  White 
House,  not  before. 


Another  Spending-Lending  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial  taken 
from  the  Washington  Post  expresses  more  completely  and 
effectively  than  I  can  my  thoi;ghts  concerning  the  new 
spending-lending  program  that  has  been  recommended  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  very 
serious  consideration  by  the  Members  of  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  to  the  country  at  large,  and  for  that 
reason  I  believe  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
IFrom  the  Washington  Post  J 

ANOTHER  SPLURGE 

Toward  the  end  of  the  session,  when  a  weary  Congress  will  And 
It  the  more  difficult  to  examine  the  Implications  Involved,  the 
President  tosses  Into  the  legislative  pot  a  grandiose  pump-prlmlng 
scheme  involving  governmental  expenditures  of  $3,060,000,000. 
This  without  inclusion  of  an  $800,000,000  extension  of  the  borrow- 
ing power  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  discussed  else- 
where on  this  page  today. 

The  excuse  seized  upon  for  making  thl.s  proposal,  vaguely  fore- 
shadowed for  some  weeks.  Is  Senator  Byrnes'  Inquiry  as  to  the 
President's  attitude  on  the  $125,000,000  earmarked  for  P.  W.  A. 
in  the  relief  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  last  week.  Mr  Roosevelt 
shows  clearly  that  he  does  not  like  thl.s  modest  endeavor  to  com- 
bine public  works  and  relief.  He  believes  "there  Is  a  better  way 
to  accomplish  the  laudable  purposes  of  this  bill."  The  "better 
way"  Is  the  spending  program  now  advocated. 

The  program,  as  sketched  by  the  President  In  his  letter  to  Sena- 
tor BTRNts,  has  six  parts,  each  one  of  which  deserves,  and  must 
receive  from  Congress,  the  closest  scrutiny.  If  this  Is  given,  sharp 
modification  of  the  plan  may  be  expected. 

For  non-Federal  public  works  an  expenditure  of  $350  000.000  over 
2  years  Is  suggested.  There  Is  certainly  scope  for  c'LevelopiT--:?nt  of 
this  sort  in  most  American  municipalities,  although  the  P.  W.  A. 
has  already  filled  many  of  the  obvious  needs.  It  Is  much  more 
dubious  that  new  projects  under  this  heading  will  prove.  aB  the 
President  optimistically  suggests,  "self-liquidating." 

This  Is  even  less  likely  with  'he  second  classification — road  build- 
ing. While  the  national  highway  83rstem  Is  still  susceptible  of 
broad  Improvement,  such  construction  is  very  unlikely  to  pay  for 
itself.  Toll  roads  and  bridges  might  do  so.  but  these  are  anathema 
to  Congress. 
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The  third  part  of  the  program  anticipates  governmental  purchase    i 
of  $600,000,000  worth  of  rail  equipment  over  3  years,  to  be  leased 
or  sold  to  the  carriers.     As  a  matter  of  policy  this  step  would  be 
open  to  grave  doubts  even  If  the  R.  F.  C.  did  not  already  possess    I 
authority  to  lend  money  to  the  railroads  for  equipment  purchases,    i 

The  fourth  category,  of  expanded  rural  electrification,  seems 
Bi'bject  to  less  criticism.  Possibly  the  same  Is  true  of  the  pro- 
posal to  expedite  farm-tenant  purchases  through  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration.  It  does  seem  questionable,  however,  that 
$500.000  000  can  be  spent  constructively  in  this  way  in  2  years 
If  security  of  the  loans,  and  consequent  repayment.  Is  regarded  as 
Important. 

The  sixth  and  last  part  of  the  proposed  program  Is  perhaps  the 
most  subject  to  criticism.  It  suggests  $500,000,000  to  be  spent  In 
2  years  in  extending  gcvemmental  loan.';  to  foreign  countries  "for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  our  foreign  trade." 

Such  loans,  current  examples  indicate,  would  probably  be  much 
more  political  than  economic.  They  should  never  be  considered 
a.s  part  of  a  "recovery  program."  And  the  amount  suggested  is 
wholly  out  of  the  picture  In  view  of  tho  fact  that  this  Congress 
has  already  limited  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  a  $100,000,000  out- 
lay for  loans  of  this  type. 

In  balance  It  Is  ImpobSible  to  regard  this  program  as  "self-liqui- 
dating "  If  half  of  the  proposed  advances  were  returned  to  the 
Treasxiry  the  Government  could  consider  Itself  lucky.  It  Is  as 
a  spending  program,  as  a  heavy  addition  to  current  deficit  financ- 
ing, that  the  plan  must  be  considered. 

Once  bit.  twice  f=hy.  Undoubtedly  the  $870,000,000  extra  flUlp 
asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year  would  be  achieving  some  temporary 
reemployment  next  summer,  as  the  presidential  campaign  gets  into 
full  swing.  But  skepticism  Is  wholly  In  order  as  regards  any  fun- 
damental and  permanent  Improvement  from  this  further  develop- 
ment of  the  merry  game  of  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  public 
funds. 

Help  Wanted:  One  Kipling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

of   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26.  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    HARLAN    MILLER 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  column  by  Harlan 
Miller,  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday, 
June  18.  1939,  under  the  caption  "Help  Wanted:  One  Kip- 
ling," is  so  tin^ely  that  it. is  worthy  of  republication  in  the 

CONCP.ES.^IONAL    RECORD. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Over  thi  Coffee 
(By  Harlan  Miller) 

HELP  WANTED".    ONE  KIPLING 

America  needs  a  Kipling.  An  hour  spent  in  the  Senate  gallery, 
or  at  gabfests  of  the  sheepish  leftists,  or  in  any  Ho\ise  committee 
room,  or  with  a  rich  man  at  the  Treasury  wailing  wall,  or  in  the 
company  of  any  Washington  official  makes  it  painfully  clear  that 
this  Republic  sorely  needs  a  Kipling  to  massage  its  weary  muscles. 

America  needs  a  Kipling  to  remind  It  that  patriotism  Is  not  a 
Bhfvmeful  thing,  but  means  national  covirage;  to  remind  us  that 
Americans  can  fight  harder,  run  faster.  buUd  taller  buildings,  spit 
farther,  eat  more.  Jump  higher  than  anyone  else. 

Americans  need  a  Rudvard  Kipling  of  their  own  to  remind 
them  that  they  can  lick  their  weight  In  wildcats:  that  their  women 
are  lovelier,  their  men  braver,  their  children  smarter,  their  history 
more  dazzling,  their  future  rosier  with  romance  and  glory  now 
than  It  was  100  years  ago. 

America  needs  a  Kipling  to  rewrite  all  the  nervou.'^.  Jittery, 
suspicious,  pusillanimous  speeches  uttered  on  Capitol  Hill  and  tell 
our  covmtrymen  that  they  can  dig  more  out  of  the  soil,  fly  faster 
through  the  sky,  organize  better,  produce  more,  sing  louder,  shoot 
Btraighter.  and  buy  more  groceries  than  the  next  one. 

Americans  need  a  Kipling  to  remind  them  that  cne  American 
soldier  can  lick  two  of  any  other  kind;  that  we  build  a  btmgalow 
or  a  school  for  every  outhouse  that  any  dictator  builds;  that  we 
pay  a  W.  P.  A.  road  worker  enough  so  he  can  live  better  than  a 
skilled  mechanic   who  makes  machine   guns  elsewhere. 

America  needs  a  Kipling  to  wipe  its  tears  away,  to  pat  the 
heaving  shoulders  of  the  tremulous  rich,  to  convince  them  that 
their  children  will  do  very  nicely,  thanks,  even  If  they  don't 
Inherit  from  their  fathers  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  their 
fathers  inherited. 

America,  If  you  listen  to  conversations,  speeches,  harangues,  and 
the  keening  In  the  Capitol,  desperately  needs  a  Kipling  to  blow 
Its  nose  and  tell  It  there  arent  any  boogermen  hiding  in  the  grass 
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that  Isn't  growing  in  the  streets,  and  that  we  can  sleep  later, 
crawl  slower,  sob  louder,  view  with  greater  alarm  than  our  own 
m;Uden  aunts. 

America  Is  crying  for  a  Kipling  to  tell  her  that  nothing  mucn 
can  be  viTong  with  a  land  where  workmen  getting  $13  for  a  7-hour 
day  have  the  audacity  to  go  on  strike  to  get  $14  for  a  6-hour  day, 
or  maybe  $15  for  a  5-hour  day. 

America  needs  a  Kipling. 

It  doesn't  need  a  lot  of  male  Louisa  Alcotts  or  Katherlne  Mans- 
flelds,  or  a  lot  of  third-rate  Menckens  to  make  100-percent  Ameri- 
canism unfashionable  or  fvmny.  or  a  lot  of  Journalistic  Spenglers 
mourning  in  daily  columns  the  decline  of  the  east  or  west,  or  a  lot 
of  melancholy  Leonard  Merricks  weeping  for  the  good  old  days. 

America  needs  a  KlpLng  to  fill  her  full  of  prune  Juice  and 
vinegar  and  remind  her  of  her  glorious  destiny. 

Meditating  an  hour  In  the  Senate  press  gallery,  I  realized  how 
badly  we  need  him. 


Fraudulent  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1939 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  use  the  text  in 
part  of  a  speech  that  I  made  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
at  their  State  convention  of  the  Department  of  Wisconsin, 
Friday,  June  23,  as  follows: 

As  an  honorary  member  of  this  body  of  virile  American  cltleena 
I  am  proud  to  greet  you. 

In  this  hour  of  world  and  national  crisis  wherein  you  occupy 
so  strategically,  an  Improriant  place,  this  new  army  of  an  old 
lUTny  has  a  great  campaign  laid  out  ahead.  It  Is  the  battle  for 
America,  bloodless,  but  nonetheless  Important.  It  should  be 
decisive. 

If  America  Is  to  be  dominant  you  cannot  be  dormant.  You 
have  to  be  a  living,  moving,  mobile  army.  If  you  thought  that 
Just  to  be  a  veteran  of  other  days  you  were  throxigh  you  were 
mistaken.  If  you  thought  you  were  through  fighting  you  were 
wixing.    You  have  Just  begtm  to  fight. 

Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than  war.  You  are  still  climb- 
ing San  Juan  Hill.  You  are  still  in  the  Argonne.  You  are  not 
using  bullets.    You  still  have  the  ballot. 

If  America  Is  ever  destroyed,  if  this  Nation  ever  disintegrates  It 
won't  come  from  outside  attack;  It  will  be  from  within.  If 
the  facade  of  the  temp'e  of  liberty  is  marred  or  thrown  down  It 
will  not  be  from  foreign  ln^'aslon,  It  will  come  from  enemies  within 
our  gates.  And  to  protect  that  temple  of  liberty,  to  save  it.  to 
save  America,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  wUl  be  at  the  right 
of  the  column. 

We  have  become  Jittery  over  a  possible  war — some  war  somewhere. 
We  began  this  Nation  In  war.  And  then  we  started  the  great  strug- 
gle for  peace.  We  erected  a  beacon  of  liberty;  we  called  upon  the 
world  to  come  and  enjoy  Its  light.  We  dedicated  it  to  individual 
opportunity.  We  followed  the  teachings  of  George  Washington. 
We  kept  out  of  foreign  entanglements.  We  minded  our  own  busi- 
ness.    We   maintained   neutrality   under   international   law. 

What  is  International  law?  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  conflict 
of  nations  In  recent  centuries,  the  slow  but  steady  development 
and  triumph  of  Justice  and  the  principles  of  humanity  over  tyranny 
and  force  resulting  in  the  amelioration  of  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  greater  reign  of  reason.  The  world  has  not  always  abided  by 
this  law;  It  has  been  frequently  violated  by  International  outlaws. 
We  have  some  In  the  present  decade. 

The  United  States  from  its  birth  made  Itself  the  champion 
of  a  freer  commerce,  of  a  sincere  and  genuine  neutrality  operating 
without  a  congressional  law,  not  set  down  by  statute;  of  respect 
for  private  propertv  in  war  of  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  na- 
tional rights  and  Justice;  and  Its  existence  of  160  years,  by  Its 
example  and  Its  persistent  diplomatic  advocacy  In  spite  of  violation, 
has  exerted  a  greater  Influence  In  the  recognition  of  these  elevated 
principles  than  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 

So,  says  John  W.  Foster,  great  diplomat,  once  Secretary  of  State. 

Btit  we  face  the  present — this  moment — a  worried  and  bewildered 
world,  with  bullies  carrying  chips  on  the  shoulder,  GoUatha  defying 
all  nations. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  be  Involved?  There  have  been 
a  score  of  wars  In  Europe,  little  and  big.  since  we  became  a  nation. 
We  did  not  get  into  them.  Nations  have  been  partitioned,  terri- 
tories changed,  new  boundaries  set  up.  new  kingdoms  built  since 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Did  we  get  into  any  of  thoee 
sanguinary  conflicts?  No;  we  maintained  the  principles  set  down 
by  Washington  and  kept  the  strict  neutrality  as  of  International 
Iaw 

We  saw  Germany  take  over  Alsace-Lorraine  after  the  Pranco- 
Prusslan  War.    We  made  no  protest  and  wrote  no  sharp  letters  to 
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Bismarck:  nor  did  we  put  our  fingers  Into  Europe  when  Schleswig- 
Holsteln  was  taken  from  D-nmark. 

Now  what  do  wc  propose  to  do?  We  plan  a  neutrality  law.  It 
l«n"t  a  law  fcr  peace,  it  Is  a  Inw  for  war.  We  propose  by  statutory 
enactment  to  get  Into  all  these  conflicts  In  Asia  and  Europe.  We 
have  huch  a  J>lll  called  the  Bloom  bill  I  hope  to  get  back  to  Wash- 
inptfjn  in  time  to  vote  agatnst  It.  It  Is  a  fraudulent  neutrality.  It 
-hrvites  war  I  have  not  time  here  to  discuss  it  in  detail.  Suffice  to 
say  that  when  we  name  an  aggressor  nation  we  become  that  nation's 
war  enemy  and  the  ally  of  th?  defense  nation.  When  we  name 
belligerents  we  are  between  both.  If  we  maintain  the  old  policy 
which  kept  us  from  war  so  many  years  when  Europe  was  In  turmoil 
and  the  kind  of  neutrality  of  these  days,  we  need  not  worry  over  war. 

For  we  are  not  going  to  war.  If  anybody  ccmes  over  here  to 
land  on  these  shores.  v,e  shall  be  ready  to  meet  them  even  as  the 
nunutemen  of  Concord   and    Lt^xiston   met   the  red  coats   in    1775. 

Wars  do  not  decide.  Nations  fight  to  exhaustion  and  hslt  only 
to  get  breath.  It  has  been  that  v,ay  fcr  centv:ric'5;.  The  visions  cf 
Alexander  became  the  dreams  of  Rome;  the  dreams  of  Rome  be- 
came the  hope  of  Napoleon.  Each  coined  these  ambitions  iiito 
military  action.  We  are  net  concemrd  with  how  the  World  War 
began,  how  It  came  that  we  entered  it.  or  how  criminal  It  was  to 
start  it.  But  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  we  shall  have  no  other 
like  It  and  no  othi  r  w:ir  at  all.  It  may  not  have  settled  which 
army  or  which  nation  fcih^ht  the  be.st  But  It  Impres.-^ed  the  world 
with  terror.  It  appalled  the  world  with  Its  f rightfulness.  It  has 
made  the  ambitious  hesitate  and  caused  ."statesmen  to  look  for  some 
way  out  of  international  differences  other  than  the  arbitrament  ol 
arms. 

If  that  war  told  us  anjrthlng.  It  was  that  we  were  a  nation  of  boys 
and  young  men  who  became  supermen  when  the  time  came — when 
the  clock  struck  the  hcurand  the  answer  for  American  manhood 
hart  to  be  given.  If  that  war  told  us  anything,  it  was  that  we  never 
wanted  another  either  like  It  or  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

There  !.«<  no  glcry  in  war.  It  Is  a  fiction  of  the  timid.  Imperish- 
able deeds?  Yee  Sacrifice?  Yes.  Glory?  Yes;  if  cheering  mobs 
and  brilhant  words  and  tears  cf  Joy  and  shouting  and  tumult 
make  glory.  But  in  the  final  answer  they  are  meaningless  and 
only  half  sincere. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  American  soldier  is  that  he  came 
home  -those  who  came — and  went  to  work. 

That  is  the  highest  type  of  manhood.  Such  a  life  Is  worth  liv- 
ing;  such  a  manhood  Ib  imperishable  and  everlasting. 

Yesterday  the  stamping  feet  of  marching  men,  hungry  and  foot- 
sore. ?oing  Into  the  doors  of  hell,  whistling  and  singing,  doing  the 
drudgery  of  camp  uncomplainingly.  Today  the  commonplaces  of 
occupation. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  mass  bravery.  There  is  lesB  of  the  Indi- 
vidual bravery.  The  American  soldier  was  an  American  citizen. 
All  his  lire  he  had  been  trained  In  individual  responsibility.  That 
is  why.  in  6  weeks,  he  became  a  soldier.  And  he  gave  his  life, 
or  his  body  over  to  wounds  and  his  brain  and  his  health  in  that 
rendezvous  with  death  or  to  camp  training  and  Its  drudgery  as  a 
something  expected  of  him. 

For  10.000  years  or  more  there  has  been  a  struggle  between  lib- 
erty of  the  individual  and  authority  of  the  few.  We  gained  that 
liberty  In  war  160  years  ago.  We  have  spent  that  160  years  In  a 
struggle  for  peace.  We  set  a  new  plan  for  a  war-torn  world.  We 
never  raised  any  sons  to  be  professional  soldiers.  The  few  who 
went  to  school  fcr  military  training  we  kept  busy  at  engineering 
or  policing  the  West  against  the  Indians.  And  while  we  have 
deviated  a  few  time*  from  the  course  set  down  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Republic,  we  have  never  forgotten  that  we  were  the  apostles 
of  peace  and  freedom. 

If  the  World  War  meant  anything  at  all.  It  meant  that  we  should 
never  again  be  unprepared. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  SANDAGER 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    PROVIDENCE     (R.    I.)     JOURNAL    OF 

JUNE  23.   1939 


Mr.  SANDAGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  of  June  23,  which  warns  against  the  dangers 
of  the  Presidents  new  $4,000,000,000  spending  program.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  of  June  23,  19391 
A  DANcnncus  FRcros.u- 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  new  spending  program  was  dispatched  to  Congress 
yesterday,  and  It  Is,  far  mere  than  anything  the  administration  has 
done  In  many  months,  a  hreat  of  national  dlsi-strr  I:  is  rootetl.  of 
course,  In  his  olt-repeaicd  pledge  to  do  something  for  the  unem- 


■   ployed  and  to  restore  recovery.     It  abounds  In  easy  talk  of  self-llqul- 
;    dating  projects  to  be  financed  out  of  Government  revolving  funds, 
which,  he  says,  will  cost  the  taxpayers  nothirg. 

It  is.  as  we  say,  an  exceedingly  dangerous  proposal,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  better  think  several  times  about  It  belore  they  agree  to 
i    its  adoption.     It  Is  a  $4,000,000,000  spending  program,  nearly  one 
;    billion  of  which  will  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1940-41 
I    over  and  above  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  relief.     It  Is  the 
'    administration's    new    spending    program,    its    great    bid    for    the 
suffrage  of  American  voters  in   1940,  and  no  amount  of  eloquent 
talk  about  loans  and  revolving  funds  and  recoverable  assets  can 
'    change  that  fact. 

The  public  should  understand,  first  of  all,  that  the  plan  Is  no 
more  than  a  dodge  to  take  Mr.  Roosevelt's  spending  outside  of  the 
Budget  and  to  avoid  the  $45,000,000,000  limitation  which  Congress 
has  placed  on  the  Treasury  s  outstanding  debt.  It  should  realize 
that  once  that  is  acccnrjDlishcd  all  checks,  congressional  or  other- 
wise, are  off.  It  will  be  more  than  giving  the  President  a  blank 
check  to  draw  on  appropriations.  It  will  be  giving  him  carte 
blanche  to  raise  funds,  all  of  which  ultimately  will  have  to  be 
repaid,  either  In  increased  taxes  or  collap.=w;  of  the  Government's 
credit,  and  to  pour  them  into  numerous  projects  of  his  own 
choosing. 

But  If  there  Is  danger  to  the  Government's  credit,  there  also  is 
grave  danger  to  American  business  and  industry,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  scheme  is  the  first  step  In  a  well-concelved  plan  to 
rule  the  country's  economy.  The  complete  socialization  of  Indus- 
try Is  one  of  Its  great  possibilities. 

The  program  must  be  considered  against  the  background  of  the 
Mead  bill,  which  would  provide  for  Government  Insurance  (up  to 
90  percent)  of  bank  loans  to  business,  and  the  Berle  plan  for  the 
creation  of  a  system  of  Government-investment  banks.  These  un- 
doubtedly are  the  measures  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  Mr.  Byrnes  that  ".some  supplementary  legislation  will  be 
necessary"  to  make  the  program  etfectlve. 

If  not  these,  then  certainly  the  creation  of  other  Government 
corporations,  which  can  raise  money  by  selling  their  own  obliga- 
tions in  the  market.  Instead  of  obtaining  funds  from  the  Treasury. 
But  In  either  case  the  trend  would  be  the  same;  Government 
competition  with  numerous  private  businesses  and  industries  and 
ultimately  the  socialization  of  all.  Mr  Berle  himself  is  authority 
for  this,  for  he  s.'\ld  that  adoption  of  his  plan  (the  same  Is  true 
of  the  Mead  bill)  would  mean  the  gradual  acquisition  of  "most  of 
the  productive  plant  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  little  need,  at  this  time,  to  analyze  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re- 
spective proposals.  They  all  Involve  the  use  of  the  old  revolving 
fund  idea  for  flnonclng  the  various  projects.  The  argument,  of 
course.  Is  that  self-llquldatlng  funds  will  provide  enough  revenue, 
not  only  to  meet  interest  and  principal  payments,  but  to  pay 
upkeep  and  keep  the  original  funds  revolving  for  other  undertak- 
ings. Such  funds  haven't  been  conspicuous  fcr  success  in  the 
past.  Indeed,  they  usually  have  been  liquidated  at  huge  losses 
to  the  taxpayers.  Mr.  Hoover's  Farm  Board  revolving  fund  ot 
•500.000,000  Is  an  excellent  example. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26,  1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  observed  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  by  which  he  requests  the  appro- 
priation of  the  huge  sum  of  $.3,860,000,000  for  a  so-called 
lending  and  sjaending  program  in  this  country,  and  it  is  re- 
specting that  subject  that  I  desire  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions, which.  I  believe,  should  be  carefully  weighed  in  the  light 
of  the  request  so  made. 

At  this  time,  when  this  staggering  and  appalling  sum  of 
money  is  requested  by  the  President,  our  national  debt  is 
almost,  if  not  quite.  $45,000,000,000.  The  limitation  now  fixed 
by  law  for  our  national  debt  is  in  the  sum  of  $45,000,000,000. 
The  enormous  expenditure  of  money  made  by  the  national 
administration  now  in  power  for  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  has  exceeded  by  far  the  most  liberal  thouf^ht  of  any 
American  citizen,  and  the  deplorable  situation  which  now 
confronts  our  people  is  that  these  vast  expenditures  of  money 
have  not  accomplished  the  desired  result.  We  have  today 
approximately  13.000,000  people  who  are  unemployed  and 
unable  to  support  themselves  and  their  families,  cur  indus- 
tries and  business  are  at  a  very  low  ebb.  taxes  and  impositions 
of  many  and  various  kinds  have  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
thereby  preventing  any  worthwhile  progress,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  our  people  has  been  completely  shattered  and  de- 
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stroyed  fn  our  Government.     This  unhealthy  condition   is 
continuing. 

When  we  analyze  the  sad  plight  of  our  farmers,  our  labor- 
ing men  and  women,  and  our  citizens  of  every  bracket  in  life, 
we  are  constrained  to  view  this  most  recent  plan,  and  its 
revelation  by  the  President,  in  the  light  of  all  of  his  past 
performances — that  this  is  just  another  policy  of  spending 
the  people's  money  in  an  effort  to  regain  "that  mythical  pot 
of  gold  planted  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow." 

We  are  told  that  this  proposal  will  be  entirely  self-liqui- 
dating and  that  it  will  not  cost  the  people  anything.  That  is 
a  fine  philosophy,  indeed.  We  sincerely  hope  that  assertion 
Is  literally  true.  However,  I  am  certain  all  of  our  people  would 
like  to  know  to  whom  this  money  will  be  loaned,  if  loans  are 
to  be  made,  and  what  character  of  security  will  be  exacted 
from  the  borrower.  If  the  money  is  to  be  spent  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  through  his  agencies,  then  ths  people  are  entitled 
to  know  for  what  particular  purpose  their  money  is  to  be  so 
expended.  I  am  certain  the  people  would  like  to  know 
whether  any  part  of  this  vast  sum  of  money  which  the  Presi- 
dent wants  will  be  used  to  construct  or  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  $750,000,000  canal  in  Nicaragua;  and  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  the  infprmation  as  to  Vvhether  or  not  any 
part  of  this  money  will  be  used  to  force  through  the  Florida 
ship  canal,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  approximately 
$300,000,000.  which  project  is  sponsored  by  the  President  but 
which  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  which  canal,  if  con- 
structed, would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  people  of  the 
great  State  of  Florida. 

This  "lending  and  spending"  program  is  couched  in  high- 
sounding  phrase  and  is  calculated  to  strike  a  responsive 
chord — but.  when  that  reaction  comes,  we  should  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  "pump  priming"  in  the  past  has  resulted 
in  any  permanent  progress  or  permanent  recovery  in  our  Na- 
tion. And  one  very  vital  question  suggests  itself  to  every 
American,  and  that  question  is.  Will  the  loans,  or  the  money 
which  is  .spent,  be  repaid?  We  understand,  of  course,  in  the 
event  the  money  is  not  repaid  to  the  Government,  then  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  will  have  to  foot  the  bill." 

Lot  us  go  one  step  further.  We  do  know  the  "greater  the 
expenditure  the  greater  the;  tax  burden."  If  the  tax  is  not 
imposed  today.  It  will  be  imposed  tomorrow.  These  vast  sums 
of  money  v/hich  the  President  is  spending  must  be  repaid  by 
the  people,  with  interest.  The  field  day  will  soon  end  and 
the  sad  struggle  of  the  people  will  continue.  Our  depressed 
condition  today  is  largely  caused  by  reason  of  the  wild  orgy 
of  Government  spending  during  the  past  6  years — which 
spending  of  money  has  been  wasteful  and  in  some  respects 
wanton,  and  which  has  deferred  recovery  rather  than  to  ac- 
celerate it;  the  oft-repeated  axiom  "that  we  can  never  spend 
our  way  into  prosperity"  Is  literally  true  and  should  be  well 
and  carefully  considered  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  include  in  my  remarks  a  very  care- 
fully written  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  Friday  evening,  June  23,  1939,  which  is  very 
Illuminating  on  this  subject : 

[From  tlie  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  23,  1939] 

MORK  BILLIONS 

Another  spendlng-lendlng  program.  In  the  usual  grand  manner, 
but  this  time  Involving  two  of  the  most  Illusory  and  delusory  terms 
In  all  the  history  of  finance — self-liquidation  and  contingent 
liability. 

If  you  absolutely  knew  that  a  proposition  would  be  self -liquidat- 
ing, wouldn't  everything  be  lovely? 

But  If  a  project  doesn't  happen  to  liquidate,  then  the  llabUlty 
ceases  to  be  contingent  and  becomes  actual,  grim,  and  harsh,  like 
when  ycu  go  on  another  man's  note  and  he  doesn't  pay. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  would  advance  billions  more  In  credit  for  toll  roads, 
bridges,  bsrpasses,  watcrwciks.  sewage  plants,  hospitals,  foreign 
loans,  land  ownership  for  farm  tenants,  and  what  have  you,  on  the 
theory  that  the  projects  would  liquidate  themselves. 

If  they  dlcjn't,  the  Government — that  is.  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, the  taxpayer — would  have  to  ball  them  out.  But  Mr.  Rccsevclt's 
proposal  Is  to  dlfguise  that  unpleasant  fact  behind  the  false  whiskers 
of  contin'^cncy.  The  so-called  self-llquldatlng  loans  would  not 
appear  now  as  liabilities  on  the  Treasury's  books.  There  would  be  a 
form  of  Government  spending  which  would  seem  to  cost  the  Govcrn- 
irent  nothing.  But  a  delayed  fuse,  so  to  speak,  would  be  burning. 
Ar.d  when,  the  fuse  having  burned  down  to  the  end.  seme  of  the 
projects  turned  out  to  be  not  self-liquidating,  the  Governm.ent  would 
have  to  come  through  and  add  the  loss  to  the  national  deficit. 


Some  self-llquldatlng  projects  do  pay  their  way.  And  there's  an 
abundance  of  private  capital  right  now  looking  for  Investment  in 
other  projects  which  can  be  demonstrated  as  sure  self-liquidators. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt's  bland  assumption  that  there  are  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  such  projects  lying  around  the  country  Just  waiting 
for  Government -guaranteed  loans,  gives  us  almost  the  same  sort  of 
shudders  that  we  get  from  the  EHmer  Thomas  greenback-and-sllver 
scheme. 

For — self-liquidation  being  a  field  In  which  optimists  flourish — 
we've  known  of  too  many  propositions  that  were  undertaken  as 
self-llquldatlng  and  that  turned  out  to  be  not  so.  And  we  recall 
that  among  projects  recently  advocated  as  self-liquidating  are  such 
ventures  as  the  Florida  ship  canal  and  Passamaquoddy. 

Says  a  correspondent  In  Pennsylvania:  "The  plan  to  lend  money 
to  municipalities  for  hospitals,  sewers,  and  the  like  Is  hooey,  be- 
cause the  cities  are  already  broke  trying  to  put  up  their  share  of 
costs  and  to  equip  and  maintain  projects  already  built  or  building." 

That's  something  to  think  about.  And,  incidentally,  the  cities 
and  local  governments  have  had  access  for  years  to  P.  W.  A.,  which 
makes  them  free  gifts  of  45  percent  of  the  costs  of  their  projects. 
What  reason  Is  there  to  believe  that  they  have  held  back  a  gp-eat 
number  of  certain  self-liquidators  and  will  now  undertake  them 
with  lOO-perccnt  borrowed  money? 

This  new  scheme  should  be  viewed  with  a  cold  and  fishy  eye  by 
the  Congress,  which,  after  all — and  not  the  President — Is  respon- 
sible for  the  appropriation  of  money.  It  Is  no  plan  to  be  bum's 
ru-shed  through  in  the  heat  of  a  Washington  summer  by  lawmakers 
who  "wanna  go  home." 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  respecting  this  same  subject,  and  which 
adds  much  to  the  question  under  discussion,  I  desire  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Another  Spending 
Plan,"  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
date  June  23,  1939,  and  which  editorial  I  fully  endorse: 
[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  23.  1939) 

ANOTHER    SPENDING    PLAN 

President  Roosevelt's  late-st  pump-prlmlng  scheme  Is  another  In- 
dication that  the  Nev/  Deal,  despite  Its  optimistic  assurances,  really 
has  no  formula  for  economic  recovery. 

Under  the  proposal  advanced  yesterday,  various  Federal  agencies 
would  be  authorized  to  Issue  over  a  period  of  years  Government- 
guaranteed  bonds  in  the  aggregate  sum  of  $3,860,000,000.  The  agen- 
cies then  would  lend  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds 
for  what  the  President  calls  non-Federal,  self -liquidating  projects. 

Viewed  In  Its  most  favorable  light,  the  plan  Is  an  Inrprovemmt 
on  Its  predecessors  only  In  the  sense  that  It  contemplates  no  out- 
right gifts  of  Federal  money.  There  Is,  of  course,  little  basis  In 
fact  fcr  the  President's  belief  ".hat  the  self -liquidating  projects  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
some  of  the  projects — the  loans  to  foreign  governnients,  for  ex- 
ample— will  not  be  fully  repaid.  Obviously  It  is  lmpos.slble  to 
determine  In  advance  how  many  of  the  loans  will  prove  to  be  non- 
recoverable,  fcut  en  the  basis  of  past  experience  It  Is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  will  not  be  repaid  la  full. 

There  Is  a  greater  objection  to  the  plan,  however;  namely,  that  It 
marks  a  continuation  cf  a  policy  which,  despite  Its  appalling  cost,  has 
not  only  failed  to  stimulate  recovery  In  the  past  but  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  many  competent  observers,  has  definitely  retarded 
Industrial  Improvement.  This  Nation  is  going  through  a  period  of 
transition.  Many  of  the  old  processes  of  expansion  and  consequent 
business  stimulation  are  at  an  end.  At  such  times  the  accumulation 
of  debt  is  dangerous  and  depressing  in  its  eflecta  because  of  the 
knowledge  that  It  can  only  be  paid  by  the  Imposition  of  heavier 
taxes.  But  the  President  apparently  chooses  to  Ignore  the  realities 
of  the  situation,  and  the  folly  of  that  course  Is  not  minimized  by 
calling  these  new  loans  a  contingent  debt,  for  If  the  Government 
guarantees  the  bonds.  It  assumes  responsibility  for  their  repayment 
Just  as  though  the  money  had  been  borrowed  directly  by  th© 
Treastiry. 

Congress,  with  little  If  any  encouragement  from  the  President, 
has  made  some  progress  toward  eliminating  the  difficulties  envelop- 
ing the  country  by  correcting  faulty  tax  policies  and  reforming  the 
relief  program.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislators  will  not 
permit  these  gains,  however  slight,  to  be  more  than  offset  by 
another  Ill-advised  pump-prlmlng  adventure. 


Competition — Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  OF  JUNE  22,  1939 


Mr,  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  interesting  thought- 
provoking  article,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
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Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Competition— Free  Enterprise." 

which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  June  22.  1939. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  June  22,  1939] 

COMPEnTTON rS£E    FNTEUTIISE 

There  Is  no  c!ass  In  the  country  more  emphatic  In  its  denuncia- 
tion of  the  trend  toward  a  regimentt>d.  planned  economy,  directed 
by  political  ofBclals,  than  the  leaders  of  business  and  Industry. 
Th^re  is  no  group  more  vocal  In  its  lament  over  the  prt)gresslve 
pmasculation  of  the  fr-e  enterprise  system  than  the  men  who 
occupy  responsible  managerial  posts  in  the  American  factories,  mills, 
banks,  and  stores.  These  men  lift  strident  voices  In  shrill  protest 
as  they  see  Government  assuming  greater  and  ever  greater  au- 
thority over  private  business,  determining  more  and  more  what 
business  can  do  and  cannot  do;  supervising  investment  and  the 
returns  Investment  may  earn;  relations  with,  and  comp>ensation  for, 
those  employed,  and  other  conditions  of  employment ;  specifying 
methods  of  accountancy;  and  every  year  impounding  more  and  more 
earnings  for  the  support  of  a  recklessly  extravagant  administratlca 
of  public  affairs. 

Of  all  these  things,  American  businessmen  are  Intensely  aware, 
and  most  of  them  become  almost  lachrymose  when  they  attempt  to 
recite  them. 

But  what  are  the  leaders  of  American  business  and  industry  doing 
to  save  the  free  enterprl.se  system? 

No  one  can  doubt  that  economic  freedom  provides  the  very 
foimdation  for  all  other  freedoms — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
preas.  freedom  of  religion.  If  someone  else  holds  complete  concrol 
over  your  cwn  and  your  family's  means  of  livcHhocd,  how  much 
are  you  going  to  indulge  In  speaking  your  mind?  If  a  dominant 
political  bureaucracy  controls  the  .sources  of  a  publisher's  Income, 
how  free  will  be  the  press,  the  pamphlets,  the  books  that  And  cir- 
culation? How  free  will  religion  be  If  It  must  rely  upon  political 
larpess  for  its  support? 

Similar  certainty  characterizes  the  bald  statement  that  there  can 
be  no  free  enterprl.se  system  without  compctiton. 

It  Is  competition,  and  competition  alone,  that  gives  feasibility 
and  usefulneF.s  to  a  free  enterprise  system.  Without  competition 
to  correct  the  abuses  that  flow  from  selfish  raparity.  or  from  an 
equally  dangerous  reaching  for  power,  the  free  enterprise  system 
cannot  operate  at  all.  If  competition  is  not  given  the  chance  to 
operate  Its  corrective  powers,  the  substitution  of  the  socialistic 
system,  either  Fascist  or  Communist,  is  certain. 

There  are  only  two  choices. 

We  can  restore  a  free-enterprise  .system  by  rexiving  the  com- 
petitive spirit,  and  getting  back  upon  the  same  prosperous  road 
that,  in  150  years,  made  the  United  States  the  most  prosperous 
coimtry  In  the  world,  with  the  highest  living  standards:   or — 

We  can  surrender  to  those  elements  who  believe  the  free- 
enterp'lse  system  is  outworn,  and  no  longer  workable,  and  who 
are  deliberately  planning  to  change  our  economy  to  that  of  the 
socialized  state,  where  everything  and  everybody  Is  regimented  by 
an   all-powerful    political   dictatorships. 

There  is  no  middle  ground.  We  cannot  be  half  free  enterprise 
and  half  socialistic. 

What  has  been  the  plainly  marked  policy  of  American  business. 
as  a  whole,  ever  since  that  fateful  day  in  October  1929  when  our 
flimsy  house  of  paper  profits,  following  upon  a  period  of  frenzied 
borrowing  upon  future  prospects,  collapsed  about  our  head? 

It  has  consisted  of  an  unceasing  effort  by  leaders  of  commerce. 
Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  to  keep  prices  up. 

This  in  the  face  of  a  fall  In  Income  from  eighty  billions  in  1929 
to  a  low  of  forty  billions  In  1932.  The  farmers  were  subsidized  not 
to  grow  crops,  when  niillions  of  people  in  the  cities  were  without 
many  of  the  necessities.  The  labor  unions  Insisted  upon  wage 
and  hour  schedules  that  increased  unit  costs  of  manufactured 
products  and  thus  inexorably  reduced  sales  volume  and  increased 
unemployment.  Industry  sought  shelter  from  a  competitive  price 
war  behind  the  N.  R.  A.,  which  It  cried  aloud  for  and  helped  to 
organize  Commerce  demanded  the  txilstertng  aid  of  an  R.  F.  C. 
to  shield  It  from  the  penalties  of  overcapitalization.  .\nd  all  this 
was  done  in  a  futile  effort  to  preserve  the  price  level  of  an 
$80,000,000,000   income  on   a  $40,000,000,000  national  pay  check. 

No  wonder  we  piled  up  a  debt  of  $20,000,000,000.  No  wonder 
taxes  mounted  until  out  of  every  dollar  of  a  depleted  income 
even,'one  surrendered  38  cents  to  the  tax  collectors. 

And  we  did  this  while  stifling  competition. 

We  said  we  wanted  to  pre«!erve  the  free-enterprise  system,  but 
we  deliberately  side-«tepped  the  sole  corrective  in  that  system  that 
makes  it  work. 

Wo  would  not  face  the  realities. 

We  refused  to  pay  the  Inexorable  price  of  our  excesses  and  our 
follies  of  the  wild,  mad  days  of  the  twenties. 

We  are  either  going  to  witness  a  steady  slide  Into  the  hopeless. 
level  morass  of  a  socialized  civilization  and  economy,  or  we  are 
going  to  face  the  bitter  truth  to  which  history,  with  unerring 
finger,  points.  The  only  way  this,  or  any  other  nation,  has  re- 
covered from  previous  depressions  was  to  let  prices  follow  the 
Immutable  law  of  a  sharply  lessened  demand  to  lower  levels,  until 
they  reach  the  bottom,  following  as  they  will,  and  must,  the 
lowered  purchasing  power  of  depression  income.  We  have  tried 
all  sorts  of  artificial  expedients  to  avoid  this,  but  none  of  them 
haa  succeeded.     None  will  succeed.     None  ever  lias 


We  will  get  back  to  a  healthy  free-enterprise  system,  and  a  new 
prosperity,  when  we  remove  the  restraints  and  impediments  we 
have  put  in  the  way  of  real  competition.  Excessively  high  tariffs, 
which  make  a  monopoly  of  our  domestic  markets  for  certain 
favored  industries,  are  one  of  the  artificial  barriers  that  must  be 
swept  aside.  The  efforts  of  labor  leaders  to  raise  wages  and 
shorten  hours,  in  a  time  of  depression,  and  thus  increase  unit  costs. 
Is  another  deterrent  to  a  revival  of  wld?spread  employment  and 
the  return  of  good  times.  Trying,  by  means  of  loans  from  the 
Government,  to  keep  afloat  businesses  that  ought  to  undergo  capi- 
tal reorganization,  only  helps  to  postpone  ultimate  recovery.  Pay- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  subsidies  to  farmers  for  not  growing 
crops,  has  left  the  farmer  worse  off  than  he  was  before  the  Gov- 
ernment assumed  control  of  agriculture,  and  has  Increased  food 
costs  to  the  consumer.  Including  the  worker  out  of  a  Job. 

And  we  have  all  been  guilty.  We  are  Intellectually  dishonest  if 
we  try  to  load  it  all  on  the  shoulders  of  the  new  dealers.  They 
did.  in  the  main,  what  the  majority  of  us  wanted  them  to  do — 
that  is.  try  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  our  own  folly.  Now.  when  all 
of  the  New  Deal  expedients  have  failed,  we  raise  a  great  cry  that 
we  want  a  return  to  the  old,  accustomed  successful  methods  of  a 
free  economy. 

If  we  do.  then  there  is  one  vital  move  upon  which  the  majority 
of  us  must  agree,  and  that  Is.  actually  to  restore  competition. 


New  York  World's  Fair,  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26.  1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  following  observations  concerning 
New  York  World's  Fair. 

I  have  been  to  the  world's  fair  three  times,  and  am 
happy  to  state  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  stUE>endous  under- 
takings that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Words  fail  in  my  en- 
deavor to  describe  the  magnitude  and  the  glories  of  this  fair. 
It  has  never  been  equalled  anywhere  at  anytime.  It  would 
take  days  and  days  to  exhaust  its  possibilities.  Its  foreign- 
government  pavilions  are  crowded  with  exhibits  from  the 
far-flung  regions  of  the  globe;  from  Africa,  from  Asia,  from 
the  North  Pole,  from  the  South  Pole,  from  South  America, 
from  Europe — from  everywhere  have  come  striking  ex- 
hibits— the  flora  and  fauna  of  many  lands.  Its  commercial 
exhibits  are  most  enlightening  and  instructive.  No  less 
amazing  and  enjoyable  are  the  murals,  displays,  and  shows 
of  our  own  United  States  pavilions. 

Last  Saturday  evening  I  had  the  rare*  pleasure  of  taking 
my  family  to  the  French  pavilion,  and  while  eating  our 
evening  meal  we  witnessed,  in  the  Lagoon  of  Nations,  a 
most  extraordinarily  striking  fountain  display  with  colored 
lights  synchronized  with  music.  The  like  of  this  harmony 
of  color,  water,  and  fireworks  has  never  been  seen.  It  was 
tried  at  the  Chicago  Fair  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  here  at 
the  world's  fair  in  New  York  it  is  a  stupendous  success. 
Well  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  witness  this  fountain 
exhibition  each  Saturday  and  Sunday  night,  and  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  already  gone  away  from  this 
spectacle  awe-stricken. 

I  cannot  take  the  time  to  detail  the  various  shows  and 
exhibitions,  commercial  and  noncommercial,  that  may  be 
witnessed  free  of  charge.  The  only  answer  to  all  this  is 
come  and  see  the  fair!  Do  not  miss  this  treat  of  a  lifetime! 
No  matter  where  you  are  or  what  you  are,  a  journey  to  this 
fair  is  well  worth  while! 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  go  by  without  paying  tribute  to 
the  remarkable  genius  of  my  friend.  Grover  A.  Whalen,  who 
did  so  much  to  plan  the  fair,  and  whose  ideas  made  this  fair 
possible.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  also  to  his  administrative 
assistant,  Mr.  J.  C.  Holmes,  and  to  their  excellent  staff  and 
beard  of  directors. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  House  that  $155,000,000  monu- 
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ment  to  American  Industry  and  effort,  the  New  York  World's 
Fair. 

Inasmuch  as  the  fair  is  the  product  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  Americans  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  I  am 
sure  that  you,  as  their  duly  elected  representatives,  will  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  primary  facts  concerning  it. 

There  are  many  conflicting  stories  in  circulation  about  the 
fair  and  it  is  therefore  particularly  appropriate  that  I  should 
present  these  facts  now. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fair  is  fully  finished.  Its  1.200 
acres  house  a  splendid  and  colorful  city  containing  over  a 
hundred  exhibit  buildings,  the  amusement  area,  stately  pa- 
vilions of  our  neighbors,  the  great  participating  foreign  na- 
tions, and  structures  erected  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
many  States  of  the  Union. 

Laid  out  with  painstaking  care,  the  fair  site  is  traversed  by 
broad,  tree-shaded  promenades,  lined  with  comfortable 
benches,  and  studded  with  landscaped  gardens,  masterpieces 
of  sculpture  and  scores  of  fountains.  All  that  science  could 
cieate  and  art  devise  has  been  thoughtfully  utilized  to  create 
this  stupendous  world  of  tomorrow. 

Although  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  certain  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  prices  at  the  fair  are  not  low  enough, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  these  rumors 
are  not  founded  on  fact.  Prices  at  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  are  most  moderate,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  average  visitor's  expenditure,  after  paying  his  entrance 
fee  to  the  grounds,  is  $1.17.  The  general  admission  charge 
of  75  cents  entitles  the  visitor  to  enter  105  exhibit  buildings 
and  view  1,500  free  exhibits,  some  of  them  costing  millions 
of  dollars  to  create.  It  gives  him  free  access  to  the  pavilions 
of  the  60  participating  nations  and  to  those  of  the  several 
States.  It  provides  him  with  an  endless  and  varied  program 
of  band  concerts,  spectacles,  and  entertainments,  including 
the  magnificient  Lagoon  of  Nations  fountain  display,  which 
has  been  pronounced  the  most  marvelous  fountain  spectacle 
ever  conceived  by  man. 

Food  at  the  fair  is  provided  by  60  restaurants  and  over 
300  refreshment  booths.  The  culinary  gamut  runs  from  the 
traditional  10-cent  frankfurter  and  5-cent  bottle  of  pop, 
through  American  regional  dishes  and  foreign  specialities. 
A  full  meal  may  be  had  for  as  little  as  40  cents.  Rumors 
about  excessive  food  prices  are  completely  without  founda- 
tion. 

The  fair  is  reached  from  Manhattan  by  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  for  10  cents,  or  by  Rapid  Transit  lines  for  5  and 
10  cents.  A  splendid  network  of  motor  parkways  lead  to  the 
fair,  and  make  driving  there  quick  and  comfortable.  Park- 
ing is  provided  for  52,000  cars  at  50  cents  for  12  hours. 

In  New  York  itself  every  effort  has  been  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  visitor.  Hotels 
have  agreed  to  maintain  the  prices  prevailing  on  January  1 
of  this  year,  and  in  addition  a  quarter  of  a  million  rooms 
at  prices  beginning  at  a  dollar  are  available.  Information 
on  such  rooms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Mayor's  Official 
Housing  Bureau,  at  122  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York. 
Restaurants  and  stores  have  made  no  increase  in  their  prices 
and  the  city  is  adequately  equipped  to  house  and  entertain 
the  fair  visitors  comfortably  and  economically. 

The  fair  and  the  city  have  received  the  approbation  and 
praise  of  all  visitors.  A  typical  example  is  the  following 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  on  May  25.  1939, 
and  other  New  York  newspapers.  It  is  signed  by  a  group 
of  Canadian  visitors  and  reads  as  follows: 

THET    LIKED    THE    FAIR — A    CANADIAN    THIBXTTE    TO    THE    EXPOSITION    IN 

ALL    rrS   DETAILS 

To  the  EorroB  of  the  Sun. 

Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  a  party  of  Canadian  tourists,  have 
Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  your  world's  fair. 

We  were  never  so  pleasantly  surprised,  particularly  at  the  reason- 
able prices  charged  for  food.  Judging  from  what  we  had  heard 
and  read  concerning  the  latter,  we  figured  our  budget  would  take 
a  beating.  To  our  amazement,  we  had  no  dlflSculty  in  dining 
comfortably,  happily,  and.  from  a  pocketbook  angle,  reasonably. 


We  returned  to  our  hotel  wondering  how  many  visltorB  and 
potential  visitors  to  New  York  and  the  fair  are  being  kept  away 
or  are  hesitant  in  coming  here  due  to  the  misstatements  con- 
cerning the  fair  food  prices.  Hence,  this  letter,  to  let  everyone, 
especially  our  Canadian  friends,  know  the  true  picture. 

Another  thing— we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  hotel  room. 
We  found  the  rates  reasonable,  too.  and  all  New  York  eager  to 
greet   us      We're   coming    back — real   soon,   we    hop>e. 

I  know  a  great  many  Members  of  this  House  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  fair,  and  I  am  happy  to  recommend  it, 
without  qualification,  to  every  American  man.  woman,  and 
child — as  well  as  to  visitors  from  abroad — as  the  most  ab- 
sorbing and  valuable  experience  of  our  time. 

I  feel,  moreover,  that  this  great  public  undertaking  merits 
the  individual  and  collective  support  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  courageous  and  worth- 
while enterprise  which  has  given  profitable  emplojmient  to 
thousands  and  has.  without  any  doubt,  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  well-being  of  manufacturer,  supplier,  wage  earner, 
and  all  those  who  have  been  touched  by  its  many  ramifica- 
tions. The  New  York  World's  Pair  has  gathered  together  in 
friendly  competition  exhibits  from  more  nations  than  have 
ever  taken  part  in  any  international  exposition  of  the  past. 
In  this  there  is  a  definite  note  of  hope  and  faith  in  the  future 
for  at  New  York  the  participating  countries  are  showing  to 
millions  of  Americans  not  only  their  accomplishments  but 
their  peaceful  aspirations  for  the  future.  It  is  a  great  com- 
pliment to  the  United  States  that  practically  every  nation 
on  earth  should  have  accepted  our  invitation  to  take  part 
in  the  New  York  World's  Fair  and  to  bring  to  it  the  best  they 
have  to  offer  in  art,  science,  and  economic  and  social  progress. 

I  think  that  we  should  all  stop  and  think  of  the  potential 
good  which  will  fiow  from  this  great  exposition  and  realize 
that  its  beneficent  influences  may  be  felt  for  generations. 


W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  F.  MACIEJEWSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26.  1939 


LETTER   FROM   THE   PARK   DISTRICT   OF   FOREST    PARK,    ILL. 


Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  park  district  of  Forest  Park.  HI.: 

Park  District  of  Forest  Park, 

Forest  Park,  III..  June  20.  1939. 
Hon.  Anton  F.  Maciejewski, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  express  to  you.  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Forest  Park,  our  genuinely  sincere  gratitude  for  the  assistance  we 
received  from  the  Works  Progress  Administration  in  the  construc- 
tion of  our  beautiful  new  park  Just  recently  completed. 

Within  its  boundaries  Forest  Park  haa  approximately  16.000 
people,  comprised  chiefiy  of  working  folk,  who.  without  outside 
financial  assistance,  would  have  been  unable  to  afford  this  fine 
park  with  its  many  recreational  facilities  which  has  become  the 
hub  of  activity  not  only  for  our  own  residents  but  for  those  of 
neighboring  towns  as  well. 

To  vent  our  sentiments  we  wish  to  add  that  the  worth-whilenesa 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  is  once  again  demonstrated 
by  the  magnificent  work  done  here.  This  park  will  forever  be  a 
monument  to  that  agency  and  a  Uving  tribute  to  the  administra- 
tion which  made  it  possible. 

And  to  give  credit  where  credit  belongs,  we  wish  to  add  that 
we  have  always  received  every  help  and  consideration  from  dis- 
trict. State,  regional,  and  national  ofllces,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
immeasurably. 

With  profound  thanks  to  all  those  officials  who  cooperated  with 
us  in  making  this  wonderful  achievement  and  improvement  pos- 
sible, we  are, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Park  District  op  Forest  Park, 
By  Raymond  H.   Warjibcke,  President. 
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Royal  S.  Copeland 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

t  or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  30.  1939 

On    the    life,    character,    and    public    service    of    Hon.    Royal    S. 
Copeland,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  in  public  life 
in  his  day  and  generation  had  the  broad  acquaintance  and 
the  personal  fcllcwing  of  the  late  Senator  Copeland.  There 
was  a  reason  for  this.  His  friendliness  and  his  courtesy 
were  only  equaled  by  his  industry,  his  ability,  his  integrity, 
and  his  desire  to  be  helpful  to  his  fellow  men. 

Born  in  the  countryside,  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the 
average  boy,  reared  in  a  Christian  home  and  in  a  genuine 
American  environment.  His  early  ambition  was  to  be  a  great 
physician,  and  in  this  he  succeeded.  It  seemed  that  his  un- 
dei  takings  were  always  crowned  with  success.  When  he  died^ 
he  took  a  man's  life  with  him.  He  was  a  great  Senator  for 
the  State  of  New  Yoik.  He  was  a  great  American  citizen,  but 
he  always  preferred  to  be  classed  as  a  physician.  Undoubt- 
edly, his  professional  training  made  him  the  more  valuable 
in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

A  few  m'les  from  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  M'ch.,  is  the 
village  of  Dexter,  and  it  was  here  that  Senator  Copeland  first 
saw  the  light  of  day.  In  Dexter,  the  older  citizens  called  him 
"Roy."  The  middle-aged  citizens  called  him  "Dr.  Copeland." 
The  younger  generation  knew  him  best  as  "Smator  Copeland." 
In  Aim  Arlwr  he  was  a  professor  in  the  medical  school  of  the 
great  University  of  Michigan.  He  was  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Ann  Arbor  in  1901.  He  was  a  public-spirited  civil  and  religi- 
ous leader  in  Michigan.  When  he  sought  broader  fields  of 
activity,  Michigan  lost  one  of  its  real  citizens. 

In  New  York  he  soon  became  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  community  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  came  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  would  be  very  difScult  to  convince 
the  people  of  EK'Xter  that  Senator  Copeland  had  reached 
the  top  of  his  political  ladder  when  the  final  summons  came. 

Unlike  so  many  men,  born  in  the  countryside  and  in 
humble  surroundings.  Senator  Copeland  never  forgot  the  old 
home  town.  Here  his  family  resided,  and  he  always  re- 
turned at  least  once  each  year  to  renew  acquaintances, 
enjoy  the  village  life,  and,  as  he  oftimes  said,  receive  addi- 
tional Insp  ration  to  carry  on  the  work  in  hand.  Profes- 
sional success,  business  accomplishment,  and  political  pre- 
ferment did  not  change  the  man.  In  these  circumstances, 
you  will  realize  that  while  the  great  city  of  New  York  sor- 
rowed at  his  passing,  the  valage  of  Dexter  and  the  people 
who  knew  him  intimately  grieved  because  of  the  loss  of  a 
personal  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Mich  gan  in  the  Congress,  permit  me 
to  pay  my  tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  the  life,  character, 
and  memorj'  of  tWs  good  man. 


The  Retailer's  Interest  in  National  Fiscal  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

,  HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALAB.\MA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  27  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  22) ,  1939 


STATEMENT   BY    BEARDSLEY    RUML 


Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  under  the 


title  "The  Retailer's  Interest  in  National  Fiscal  Policy,"  by 
Mr.  Beardsley  Ruml,  treasurer  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  problem  of  unemployment  Is  the  crucial  problem  before 
the  country  today.  We  know  that  it  is  not  a  political  problem. 
We  know  that  It  is  not  only  an  American  problem.  We  know 
that  in  some  countries  where  unemployment  has  been  largely 
reduced  or  has  disappeared,  there  has  been  an  enormous  national 
effort  for  armament,  the  most  wasteful  of  all  public-works  pro- 
crams.  And  we  do  not  want  to  solve  our  unemployment  problem 
with   an   armament  program. 

We  know  that  a  proper  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem 
will  mean  vastly  greater  production.  We  know  that  this  increase 
of  production  must  be  In  consumers"  goods,  even  if  it  is  by  way 
of  capital  goods  in  the  first  instance.  We  know  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  increased  production  w^lll  pass  across  the  count- 
ers of  retailers,  counters  that  are  already  there.  On  this  increased 
production,  distribution  costs  will  be  lower  and  net  margins  better 
than  they  are  today. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  situation  is  fairly  simple,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally ignored.  The  National  Resources  Committee  estimates  that 
with  our  present  productive  capacity  and  at  the  present  price 
level,  we  can  turn  out  about  $90,000,000,000  in  production  annually. 
It  would  take  a  year  or  two  to  tune  up  and  open  a  few  bottle 
necks,  but  it  would  not  require  any  "white  rabbits"  In  the  shape 
of  discoveries  we  do  not  now  have. 

At  the  present  time  national  income  is  bumping  along  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $S5.000.0CO.GOO.  Of  this  $G5.000.000.000.  be- 
tween six  and  ten  is  being  generated  by  the  Federal  deficit  of 
$3,000,000,000  a  year.  Thus  the  national  income,  without  benefit  of 
Federal  deficit,  cannot  be  running  at  an  annual  rate  greater  than 
$60,000,000,000.  and  it  may  be  as  low  as  $55,000,000,000.  And  so 
there  is  about  $30,000,000,000  a  year  of  additional  production  that 
has  to  be  made,  distributed,  and  ccn.sumed  if  we  are  to  have  a 
reasonably  full  employment  with  a  balanced  Federal  Budget, 

This  means  simply  that  the  average  standard  of  life  in  this  country 
could  be  50  percent  hifher  than  it  is  today,  with  no  great  strain  on 
our  manpower  or  on  oi:r  physical  plant. 

Study  of  thest-  figures  will  convince  you  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  precludes  its  solution  solely  on  the  basis  of  private  Invest- 
ment in  capital  goods.  T:ike  all  the  realistic  possibil.ties  of  annvial 
investment  in  housing,  in  uttlitits.  in  rallrcado.  in  letocling.  and 
assume  that  cU  thrs?  things  could  be  done  simultaneously  and 
every  year,  and  then  apply  as  large  a  turn-over  factor  to  each  dollar 
so  invested  as  you  prudently  can.  You  will  find  that  you  have  only 
hallwav  closed  the  gap  between  present  re.ilized  production  Dnd 
potential  production,  and  with  this  new  investment  in  capital  goods 
you  have  raised  the  celling  on  potential  production  still  higher  than 
It  is  today. 

In  obstrvir.g  these  plain  limitations  on  what  private  investments 
In  capital  goods  can  be  expected  to  do,  we  do  uoL  in  the  slightest 
degree  disparage  their  very  great  Importance  in  any  program  of 
reemployment.  Every  appropriate  encouragement  should  be  >,'iven 
for  fuch  Investment.  But  we  must  realize  that  in  th?  end  the 
solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  must  come  within  a  much 
higher  average  standard  of  life — a  standard  of  life  that  In  large 
measure  will  be  embodied  in  consumers"  goods. 

Just  as  we  cannot  expect  to  get  an  over-all  solution  to  the 
unemployment  problem  through  private  investment  in  capital  goods, 
neither  ccn  we  expect  a  solution  exclusively  by  the  application  of 
one  or  another  national  fiscal  policy.  For  hundreds  of  years  in^n 
have  been  fascinated  ty  the  dream  of  solving  the  production  prob- 
lem and  the  problem  of  poverty  by  some  variety  of  monetary  scheme. 
In  spite  of  these  efforts  and  these  dreams,  wealth  stUl  continues 
to  be  produced  the  hard  way, 

Eut.  although  we  may  deplore  excessive  and  exclusive  preoccupa- 
tion with  monetary  measures,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
crxicial  position  of  national,  fiscal,  and  monetary  policy  as  one 
element  in  a  recovery  program. 

Fundamentally,  all  possible  Federal  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
are  variants  of  one  of  two  opposite  policies.  These  may  be  desig- 
nated briefly  as  (1)  the  balanced  Budget  policy  and  (2)  the  com- 
pensatory fiscal  policy. 

Strong  arguments  can  ba  made  in  behalf  of  each  of  these  policies; 
Important  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  adopting  either.  Let  us 
see  what  the^e  policies  are. 

The  essence  of  the  balanced  Budget  policy  is,  of  course,  so  to 
manage  Federal  fiscal  operations  that,  over  all.  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements balance.  The  purpose  cf  this  policy  is  to  remove  or  to 
neutralize  th?  effect  of  national  budgetary  operations,  as  such,  on 
the  private  economy.  If  expenditures  balance  income,  the  net  effect 
on  d  jllar  purchasing  power  In  the  hands  of  the  public  is  presumed 
to  be  zero.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  private  market  place 
can  function.  It  becomes  possitile  f .ir  supply  and  demind  to  deter- 
mine price  as  a  result  of  free,  open,  private  ccmpLtltion.  It  Is 
argued  that  price  so  determined  is  the  best  method  of  as.suring 
that  de<^lrcd  goods  a;:d  services  are  supplied,  that  initiative  is 
stimulated  and  rewarded,  that  price.T  are  fair,  that  quantities  are 
rif-ht.  that  the  correct  balance  Is  maintained  between  savings  and 
consumption,  and  that  all  who  want  to  work  shall  have  employ- 
ment at  the  then  eccnomlc  wage  for  the  particular  skill  cr  service 
cffercd. 

The  essence  of  the  compen-atory  fiscal  policy  is  very  different. 
It  argues  that  in  the  absence  of  demand,  the  market  plice  cannot 
function  because  the  factors  of  production — capital,  management. 
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labor,  and  agriculture — will  not  permit  prices  to  fall  to  the  point 
where  full  production  would  be  maintained.  Accordingly,  for  the 
reasonable  maintenance  of  demand,  and  therefore  of  production, 
the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  required  from  time 
to  time  to  provide  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
Conversely,  It  Is  possible  that,  through  the  private  banking  system 
or  otherwise,  purchasing  power  might  be  created  In  excess  of  our 
capacity  to  produce.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  avoid  a  pri- 
vately Induced  inflation,  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  required  to  provide  decrease  of  purchasing  power. 

Thus  It  Is  clear  that  In  certain  respects  a  compensatory  fiscal 
policy  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  a  balanced  Budget  policy.  The 
balanced  Budget  policy  requires  that  Ideally  the  Federal  Budget 
should  be  in  balance  every  year;  the  compensatory  policy  requires 
that  Ideally  the  Federal  Budget  should  be  related  to  the  activity 
of  private  business  and  therefore  should  show  either  a  deficit  or  a 
surplus  of  some  amount 

It  Is  also  clear  that  between  these  policies  an  absolute  choice 
must  be  made  If  we  are  to  have  any  fiscal  policy  at  all.  The 
policies  are  opposite,  and  do  not  permit  of  any  compronu.se  or 
Intermediate  position. 

Tliere  arc  some  important  variants  of  these  two  policies.  One 
variant  of  the  balanced  Budget  poUcy  asks  that  the  Budget  be 
balanced,  not  only  on  a  strictly  cash  basis  of  intake  and  outgo, 
but  that  various  statutory  and  other  reserves  be  currently  pro- 
vided out  of  tax  Income.  Although  this  is  not  a  true  balanced 
Budget  policy,  it  Is  In  no  sense  compensatory.  It  Is  consistently 
deflationary  and  Is  advantageous  from  the  standpoint  of  real 
income  to  all  who  command  fixed  Inccwne  of  various  types,  such 
as  rents,  annuities.  Interest  on  bonds,  and  certain  salaries  and 
wages. 

One  variant  of  the  compensatory  policy  asks  for  a  Budget  that 
v/lU  some  day  be  balanced.  It  Is  Important  to  notice  that  the 
postponed  balance  {xallcy  Is  really  a  compensatory  policy  since  the 
reason  for  the  postponement  Is  recognition  that  Federal  budgetary 
Intervention  is  necessary  to  sustain  purchasing  power.  If  the 
advocates  of  postponed  balance  did  not  so  believe  they  would  de- 
mand an  immediate  balance.  The  National  Economy  League  has 
shown  In  detail  how  a  balanced  Budget  can  be  achieved  year  after 
next.  There  Is  no  need  for  further  postponement,  except  on  the 
basis  of  compensatory  policy. 

The  so-called  pump-prlmlng  or  lending-spendlng  policy  Is  a  crude 
variant  of  the  compensatory  policy.  It  I.',  crude  because  It  applies 
to  only  one  phase  of  the  compensatory  problem,  namely,  the  phase 
when  there  Is  need  for  expansion.  Also.  It  looks  to  only  one  side 
of  the  Budget,  namely,  expenditures.  The  pump-prlmlng  policy  Is 
too  frequently  adve)cated  by  Interests  who  have  some  particiilar 
program  or  specific  expenditure  at  heart  and  who  use  fiscal  argu- 
ments Improperly  to  Justify  disbursements  without  the  pain  of 
Increasing  taxes. 

A  third  variant  of  the  compensatory  policy  calls  for  a  balance  of 
ordinary  receipts  and  ordinary  expenditures,  and  obtaining  com- 
pensatory effects  through  the  character  of  taxation  and  expendi- 
ture and  through  Items  outside  the  Budget.  Such  a  formula 
makes  concessions  to  popular  beliefs  as  to  fiscal  orthodoxy,  but  It 
has  the  disadvantage  of  obscuring  the  true  issues  involved,  and  of 
almost  Invariably  leading  to  Increased  ex|>endlture  as  the  sole  com- 
pensatory method. 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  a  balanced  Budget  policy  are  of  three 
general  kinds — economic,  political,  and  psychological.  The  eco- 
nomic argument  states  that  any  policy  other  than  that  of  a  bal- 
anced Budget  will  disturb  the  free  competitive  markets  and  will 
prevent  supply  and  demand  having  their  natural  effect  on  prices 
of  goexls  and  services,  and  therefore  on  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption.  The  political  argument  states  that  any  policy  other 
than  a  balanced  Budget  policy  puts  too  much  power  In  the  hands 
of  the  controlling  political  party  and  that  no  Congress  can  be  de- 
p>ended  upon  to  stand  up  against  special  pressures  for  expenditure 
and  for  tax  reduction.  The  psychological  argument  states  that 
confidence  In  public  credit  requires  a  balance  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. Confidence  Is  a  matter  of  conformity  to  accepted 
beliefs,  assumptions,  and  practices.  The  prevailing  beliefs  that  are 
relevant  to  fiscal  policy  are:  First,  no  individual,  corporation,  or 
State  can  live  beyond  Its  Income  Indefinitely;  second,  debts  con- 
tracted must  be  paid,  and  honor  requires  that  no  debt  should  be 
contracted  unless  there  Is  Intention  and  possibUlty  of  repayment; 
third,  you  can't  get  something  for  nothing;  fourth,  irredeemable 
paper  ctirrency  In  the  end  becomes  worthless. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  these  beliefs  are  held  by  a  majority 
of  the  population.  Accordingly,  even  though  they  may  be  falee.  or 
only  partly  true,  or  Irrelevant  as  applied  to  national  fiscal  policy, 
nevertheless  fl.scal  pxjllcy  must  conform  to  them  to  maintain  con- 
fidence In  public  credit,  and  through  confidence  In  public  credit 
confidence  In  the  soundness  and  stability  of  the  economic  order 
generally. 

There  are  also  exceedingly  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  compensatory  fiscal  policy.  The  fundamental  arguments 
for  such  a  policy  rest  on  two  separate  but  related  considerations. 
First,  we  have  In  this  country  a  private,  competitive  capitalist 
system.  This  system  Is  based  on  the  private  and  voluntary  use  of 
debt,  credit,  and  savings  by  individuals  and  corporations.  The 
operation  of  this  system  Involves  necessarily  from  time  to  time 
Increases  and  decreases  In  aggregate  purchasing  power  with  no 
corresponding  increase  or  decrease  in  potential  production.  The 
conaequences  are  distorted  price  relationships,  boom  and  depres- 
sion, and  persistent  underemployment.  Such  instability  is  morally 
and  politically  destructive.  Therefore,  for  these  changi>s  In  aggre- 
gate purchasing  power,   artslng  from  the   very  nature   of  private 


capitalism  as  we  know  it,  the  national  state  must  compensate  in 
the  management  of  its  fiscal  and  monetary  operations. 

Second,  the  effect  of  the  application  of  science  and  technology 
to  production  Is  to  increase  potential  production.  The  mere  crea- 
tion of  this  Increase  in  potential  production  does  not  of  itself  in- 
sure either  (a)  that  there  will  be  corresponding  Increase  of  pur- 
chasing power,  or  ( b »  if  there  be  such  Increase  of  purchasing  power 
that  It  will  be  spent  on  constimptlon  or  Invested  In  new  plant. 
Unless  and  untU  the  Increase  in  potential  production  results  in 
increased  purchasing  power  and  this  Increased  pvirchaslng  power  is 
spent  on  consumption  or  is  Invested  In  new  plant,  the  result  will 
be  unemplojmient.  and  partially  Idle  plant.  Accordingly,  to  main- 
tain reasonably  full  employment  and  full  production,  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  prepared  to  provide  from  time  to  time  neces- 
sary additional  purchasing  power  through  the  management  of  Ita 
fiscal  and  monetary  operations. 

In  summary,  a  private,  competitive  capitalist  system  with  pro- 
gressive technological  Improvement,  by  virtue  of  Its  Intrinsic  na- 
ture, requires  deliberate  operations  of  a  compensatory  character 
affecting  purchasing  power.  The  necessary  compensatory  action  \B 
most  readily  taken  with  least  interference  with  private  enterprise 
through  the  management  of  the  Federal  Budget,  and  the  adoption 
of  related  and  consistent  monetary  policies. 

A  compensatory  policy  Is  not  new  to  American  experience.  TTie 
powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  with  respect  to  open  market 
operations,  reserve  requirements,  and  rediscount  rates  have  been 
established  with  compensatory  action  In  the  monetary  field  In 
mind.  The  extension  of  this  policy  to  the  management  of  the 
Budget  and  of  taxation  would  supplement  existing  compensatory 
devices.  It  Is  argued  that  this  extension  is  now  made  necessary 
by  the  violence  of  recent  swings  in  business  activity. 

The  principle  of  the  compensatory  Budget  requires  an  Important 
extension  of  the  common  concept  of  the  function  of  taxation. 

The  compensatory  effect  of  the  Budget  Is  produced,  not  by  the 
absolute  level  of  income  or  expenditure,  but  by  the  magnitude  and 
method  of  obtaining  the  net  cash  deficit  or  surplus.  This  deficit 
or  surplus  may  be  altered  either  by  changes  In  disbursements  or 
by  changes  In  receipts. 

It  follows  therefore  that  taxation.  In  providing  revenues  to  the 
Government,  concurrently  gives  one  method  of  controlling  the 
size  of  the  deficit  or  surplus.  That  Is  to  say.  taxation  provides  a 
mechanism  whereby  purchasing  and  Investing  power  in  private 
hands  can  be  reduced  or  Increased  in  amounts  and  in  a  maimer 
conforming  to  general  public  policy. 

Similarly,  it  follows  that  the  expenditures  and  disbursements 
of  the  Federal  Government,  In  providing  for  the  common  services, 
ccnciirrently  gives  another  method  of  controlling  the  size  of  the 
deficit  or  surplus.  That  Is  to  say,  expenditures  and  disbursements 
piovide  a  mechanism  whereby  purchasing  and  Investing  power  In 
private  hands  can  be  increased  or  decreased  in  amounts  and  in  a 
manner  conforming  to  general  public  policy. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  this  point  of  view  on  taxation  since 
It  becomes  at  once  clear  that  the  question  of  a  compensatory  fiscal 
policy  is  quite  separate  from  the  question  of  how  large  Federal 
expenditures  ought  to  be.  Tlie  magnitude  of  Federal  expenditures 
should  be  determined  solely  by  consideration  of  what  are  the 
proper  activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  If  we  want  a  com- 
pensatory fiscal  policy,  this  can  be  administered  as  well  by  reducing 
taxation  as  by  increasing   expenditure. 

The  choice  of  fiscal  policy  Is  also  Independent  of  questions  of 
efficient  expenditure.  Under  either  a  balanced  Budget  policy  or  a 
compensatory  policy,  expenditure  should  be  honest,  efficient,  and 
directed  toward  worth-whUe  objects  and  objectives. 

Many  businessmen  favor  a  balanced  Budget  program,  not  so  much 
because  they  want  to  get  a  free  competitive  market  in  which  prices 
will  be  determined  by  supply  and  demand,  but  because  they  feel 
that  a  balanced  Budget  policy  will  mean  lower  taxes.  Such  hopes 
may  turn  out  to  be  wholly  Illusory.  A  reduction  of  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  In  Federal  expendltvire  would  be  necessary  to  war- 
rant a  beginning  in  the  reduction  of  tax  dollars  received  under  a 
balanced  Budget  policy.  Such  a  reduction  of  Federal  disburse- 
ments would  have  to  be  achieved  partly  by  stopping  some  expendi- 
tures and  partly  by  turning  some  activities  back  to  State  and  local 
budgets. 

The  effect  therefore  of  reduction  of  Federal  expendittires  will  be 
to  reduce  purchasing  power  and  increase  local  taxes,  which  are 
primarily  taxes  on  consumption  and  on  real  estate.  The  taxes 
required  by  the  Federal  Government  to  balance  the  Budget  will 
be  lower  in  dollars,  but  the  rates  will  have  to  be  higher  since  the 
taxes  will  apply  to  a  smaller  national  Income.  The  posslbUltles 
of  real  tax  reduction  are  much  better  under  a  compensatory  fiscal 
policy   than   they   are   under  a  balanced   Budget   jxilicy. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  some  day  we  will  come  to  a  compensatory 
fiscal  policy.  I  think  we  will  come  to  it  because  we  shall  want  to 
have  a  national  program  that  will  be  decisive  with  respect  to 
the  elimination  of  unemployment  and  the  provision  cf  reasonable 
economic  security  and  stability.  Such  a  program  will  almost 
certainly  include  a  compensatory  fiscal  policy  In  some  acceptable 
form. 

As  to  the  balanced  Budget  policy,  I  have  grave  doubts  whether 
the  free  competitive  market  in  the  form  required  for  a  balanced 
Budget  policy  to  work  can  In  fact  be  brought  about  I  do  not 
believe  that  equity  capital,  management,  labor  or  agriculture 
would  make  the  sacrifices  In  price  structure  necessary  to  make  it 
work.  The  political  ai-guments  favoring  a  balanced  Budget  are 
weighty,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  Judge  democratic  instttutioos  at 
their  worst  and  to  Ignore  practical  evidence  of  what  democraUo 
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Institutions  have  actually  accomplished.  In  any  ca^e.  the  political 
necessity  of  acting  decisively  with  respect  to  unemployment  will 
Bome  day  transcend  all  other  political  considerations. 

R«  pardlcss  of  whether  we  have  a  balanced  budget  policy  or  a 
compensatory  policy,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  that 
either  policy  must  be  administered.  It  is  Important  to  realize  that 
prcper  administration  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  In  the  United 
Stales  today  requires  correlation  of  policy  and  harmonious  action 
en  the  part  of  a  number  of  Independent  agencies.  The  Federal 
Rt^prve  Is  responsible  for  determining  rediscount  rates,  reserve 
re<iuirements.  open-market  operations,  and  certain  banking  regu- 
l.-itkin-s.  The  Treasury  is  responsible  for  Federal  revenue  and  for 
the  sale,  repurchase,  and  retirement  of  Federal  securities.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
of  Federal  expenditure,  and  can  have  great  influence  on  the  char- 
acter and  timing  of  what  is  done.  And  in  addition  to  these  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  States  and  local  governments  must  be  associated 
In  some  way  in  the  national  fiscal  and  monetary  picture. 

The  appointment  by  the  President  last  November  of  a  Ft.scal  and 
Monetary  Advisory  Board  was  a  long  step  toward  achieving  correla- 
tion of  policy  and  program  among  the  several  Federal  agencies 
involved.  No  matter  which  policy  Is  adopted,  some  such  board  is 
an  indispen.'^able  instrument  If  we  are  to  have  effective  administra- 
tion and  broad  public  understanding  of  the  fiscal  policies  under 
which  we  are  living  and  the  reasoris  why  they  have  been  adopted. 

Finally,  to  come  back  to  the  beginning,  the  main  thing  Is  to  get 
'full  production  and  full  employment.  Insofar  as  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  can  contribute  to  these  ends,  it  should  be  so  deter- 
mined. The  time  Is  rapidly  coming  when  a  truly  decisive  program 
will  be  called  for,  and  the  nature  of  that  program  will  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  choice  of  fiscal  policy,  balanced  budget,  or  com- 
pensatory. As  businessmen  we  must  be  alert  to  the  Implications 
for  business  of  one  policy  or  the  other  in  the  broader  program  of 
obtaining  full  employment  and  full  production. 


Supply  of  Intermediate  Credit  to  Small  Businesses 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  27  (leffislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  22),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE    V 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  David  Lawrence, 
published  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for  June  19,  1939, 
entitled  •'Bankers  Should  Study  Mead-Allen  Bill." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  June  19.  1939] 

BAJ4KERS   SHOtJU)   STtJDT    MEAD-ALLEN    BILL 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington.  Jtine  19 — Although  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  supposedly  a  statistical  and  not  a  political  institu- 
tion, did  not  Intend  its  latest  news  release  as  support  for  the 
Mead-Al!en  bill,  which  Is  designed  to  supply  Intermcdlat*  credit  to 
Email  businessea.  the  text  of  the  anouncement  lends  considerable 
encouragement  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  title  of  the  release  is  "No  Need  for  New  Credit  Agencies  Shown 
by  Survey."  and  then  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  are  given, 
revealing  that  1.601  out  of  1.755  firms,  or  95  percent,  said  they  had 
no  tjank-credit  problems.  When  the  question  directed  to  them 
is  read,  this  is  not  surprising,  for  the  query  was.  "Do  you  now  find, 
or  have  you  recently  found,  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  your 
bank  the  credit  accommodation  required  for  legitimate  business 
purposes?" 

A  fairer  way  of  stating  the  question  would  have  been:  "Do  you 
ever  think  of  a  conunercial  bank  as  a  place  to  ask  for  legitimate 
mortgage  credit  or  long-term  capital  credit?"  And  the  answer 
would  again  have  been  about  95  percent  "no"  and  about  5  percent 
"yea."  For  there  are  scrrw  businesses,  of  course,  which  lately  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  long-term  loans  tire  being  made  at  the 
commercial  banks,  partly  because  the  Govemrrjcnt  agencies  have 
permitted  such  loans  to  be  made  and  partly  because  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  head  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  has  been 
urclng  such  loans  for  the  last  several  years  every  time  he  has  been 
making  public  speeches 

The  best  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  businesses  toward  the  limited 
cpt  rations  of  commercial  banks  comes  from  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board's  own  news  release,  which  discusses  the  disap- 
pointing experience  of  some   154  firms  In  seeking  credit: 

"Many  of  the  concerns  reporting  refusal  or  restriction  were  in 
the  oQDStructlon  ludusiries,  which  were  La  a  depresst:d  condition 


throughout  moet  of  the  5-year  period.  It  was  a!so  found  that 
nearly  half  of  the  concerns  reporting  refusal  or  lestrlction  did  not 
require  bank  credit  In  its  ordinary  or  short-term  uses,  but  for 
longer  periods  and  'without  reference  to  any  given  business  trans- 
actions as  sources  of  funds  for  repayment.' 

"General  working  capital  was  sought  In  101  cases,  and  'many  of 
these  requests,  if  granted,  would  have  Involved  semifixed  capital 
loans  repayable  over  a  period  of  from  2  to  5  years,  and  in  some 
Instances  over  a  longer  period.' 

"In  117  ca.ses.  or  73  percent  of  the  total,  unsecured  paper  was 
offered  as  collateral:  real  estate  or  chattel  mortgage  collateral  was 
offered  by  only  11  concerns  or  11  percent." 

In  the  above  Is  the  crux  of  the  whole  intermediate  credit  prob- 
lem. Surveys  made  by  Government  departments  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  show  that  money  is  needed  to  finance  construction 
of  plants  and  additions.  Money  is  needed  for  periods  ranging  from 
3  to  7  years  or  even  in  some  cases  10  years.  America's  commercial 
banks  have  never  given  this  form  of  capital  credit  and  are  not  ac- 
customed to  it.  and  should  not  be  a-sked  to  make  long-term  loans 
without  having  some  bolstering  factor  like  insurance  set  up  through 
a  Government  agency  to  protect  them  in  the  experiment. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Mead-Allen  bill  is  designed  to  do, 
and  although  some  of  the  features  are  objectionable  as,  for  In- 
stance, a  fixed  Interest  rate  or  limiting  the  lending  to  banks 
instead  of  including  financing  companies,  there  is  no  doubt  a 
satisfactory  measure  can  be  worked  out  which  will  aid  the  com- 
mercial banks  to  earn  money  on  their  idle  deposits. 

The  argument  that  the  R.  F.  C.  and  Federal  Reserve  Board 
already  have  the  pow?r  but  are  not  making  intermediate  credit 
loans  disappears  when  the  restrictive  features  Imposed  by  law  are 
examined  It  is  really  to  modify  existing  law  that  the*  new  legis- 
lation is  proposed. 

Instead  of  fighting  the  Mead-Allen  bill,  the  banks  might  well  be 
here  helping  to  frame  an  intermediate  credit  measure  which  would 
be  of  incalculable  aid  in  bringing  economic  recovery  to  the  country 
and  Jobs  to  the  unemployed. 

But.  unhappily,  the  banking  world  is  so  apprehensive  about  pos- 
sibility of  Government  agencies  competing  directly  with  them  that 
they  fail  to  see  how  important  it  is  to  have  Government  agencies 
empowered  Instead  to  stimulate  the  private  banking  business. 
Fear  of  hypothetical  political  manipulation  is  never  a  sound  reason 
for  refusal  to  cooperate  in  preventing  such  a  contingency  from 
arising.  And  if  the  bankers  continue  to  fight  such  simple  meas- 
ures of  help  as  the  Mead-Allen  bill,  it  will  give  the  inner  circle  of 
New  Dealers,  who,  by  the  way,  want  to  go  further  than  anything 
In  the  Mead-Allen  bill  by  establishing  capital  banks  with  Govern- 
ment control,  the  very  ammunition  they  want  for  1940.  What 
better  answer  to  Republican  criticism,  reason  the  New  Deal  strate- 
gists, than  to  say  recovery  has  been  prevented,  unemployment 
continues,  the  Budget  is  unbalanced,  all  because  the  private  bank- 
ing Interests  of  the  Nation  refuse  to  release  idle  money  even  when 
the  Government  offers  to  insure  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the 
possible  loss.  It  will  be  a  hard  argument  to  overcome  on  the 
stump. 


The  Alien  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  27  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  22),  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    ROBERT  R    REYNOLDS.  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA.  JUNE  18,   1939 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  v.-hich  I  d-^livercd  en  Sunday,  June  18,  1939,  from 
the  auditorium  of  the  Interior  Department  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  on  the  subject  the  Alien  Bills,  at  which  time 
I  participated  in  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  over  the 
coast-to-coast  network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  probl'em  of  Immigration  has  always  been  a  vital  issue  in 
America  and  is  far  more  vital  today  than  ever  in  our  history. 
Immigration  is  a  personal  question  affecting  the  life  and  activity 
of  every  citizen.  Immigration  Is  tremendously  Important  to  our 
Nation  at  this  time  when  our  whole  economic  system  Is  being 
readjusted  to  meet  modern  conditions  and  modern  needs. 

The  purpose  of  this  forum  is  to  discuss  immigration.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  participate  in  that  side  of  the  question 
favorable  to  a  more  rigid  immigration  policy.  I  shall  attempt  to 
deal  with  facts.  It  is  time  that  the  Immigration  problem  be 
str.ppcd  of  emotionalism  and  prejudice.    Only  the  facts  can  lead 
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to  an  Intelligent  solution  of  any  question.  Now.  what  are  the 
facts?  Since  1820,  38.000.000  aliens  have  entered  the  United  States 
legally  as  immigrants.  We  do  not  know  how  many  millions  have 
entered  illegally.  Most  of  these  people  who  have  come  here  have 
made  glorious  contributions  to  Ainenca.  They  deserve  honor  and 
credit. 

However,  the  time  has  come  when  the  tradition  that  the  United 
States  is  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  the  world  must  be  changed. 
Our  house  is  full.  We  must  now  give  first  thought  to  our  own 
citizens,  both  native-born  and  naturalized.  We  must  find  Jobs  and 
opportunities  for  those  who  have  a  rightful  claim  to  the  benefits 
and  blessings  of  American  citizenship. 

Now,  suppose  we  look  back  for  a  moment.  When  land  was  free 
and  our  country  was  not  so  well  populated  America  welcomed 
strangers.  Economic  necessities  created  a  demand  for  their  serv- 
ices. Our  arms  were  open  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  world. 
They  came  here.  They  Joined  the  westward  trek.  Each  decade 
saw  millions  of  foreign-born  reaping  the  opportunities  of  a  grow- 
ing country.  Then  came  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Changes  were  necessary.  Oui-  free  lands  were  gone.  Profits  from 
extensive  agriculture  declined.  During  the  World  War  we  found 
that  surplus  labor  from  farms  could  fill  the  places  in  Industry 
formerly  filled  by  Immigrants.  Organized  labor  became  stronger 
and  insisted  on  limits  to  immigration. 

Meanwhile  aggressive  groups  of  European  origin  carried  on  sub- 
versive agitation  during  the  World  War.  Many  people  feared  the 
unity  of  the  country  was  threatened.  Then.  too.  the  source  of 
immigration  had  shifted  from  northwestern  Etirope  to  southeastern 
Europe.  These  facts,  together  with  the  vast  Increase  in  immigra- 
tion and  the  thought  that  disorganization  of  whole  nations  might 
increase  immigration,  brought  demands  for  the  further  restriction 
of  immigration.  This  re.sulted  in  immigration  being  placed  on  a 
quota  bai.ls,  and  the  number  of  Immigrant  aliens  thereafter  ad- 
mitted from  Europ)e  anntially  was  reduced  from  about  1,000,000  a 
year  to  approximately  300,000  (quota  and  nonquota).  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aliens  coming  in  as 
visitors,  many  of  whom  illegally  lose  themselves  in  our  population. 

In  a  discu-sslon  of  the  immigration  problem,  a  sttidy  tinder 
the  title  of  "Recent  Social  Trends"  says: 

"The  discussion  of  immigration  divides  itself  into  several  periods. 
The  first  period  was  from  1900  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1907. 
Selection  but  not  restriction  was  advocated.  This  end  was  to  be 
secured  by  literacy  and  physical  tests,  by  better  enforcement  of 
existing  laws,  by  increasing  the  head  tax,  and  by  examination  in 
Europe.  As  for  the  immigrants  already  here,  interest  centered 
upon  the  necessity  for  their  better  distribution  in  order  to  prevent 
the  congestion  of  foreigners  in  the  slums  of  large  cities.  Ptirely 
descriptive  studies  of  various  racial  groups  were  popular. 

"The  second  period,  from  1907  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  In 
1914.  marked  a  drift  in  sentiment  toward  rescriction  by  means  of 
the  literacy  test.  The  undesirability  of  certain  unassimllable  ele- 
ments was  beginning  to  be  mentioned.  Within  the  United  States 
the  protection  of  immigrants  by  private  and  governmental  agencies 
was  given  Important  consideration. 

"The  third,  or  war  period,  extending  from  1914  to  1918,  Included 
the  first  real  restriction  measure,  the  literacy  test  of  1917.  At 
home  all  attention  was  focused  upon  the  Americanization  of  aliens 
in  order  to  present  a  unified  front  to  the  enemy. 

"Tlie  fourth  period,  from  1918  to  1924,  saw  the  final  realization 
of  a  restriction  policy  In  the  quota  law  of  1921  and  the  even  more 
drastic  law  of  1924." 

In  the  fifth  period,  from  1924  to  the  present  time,  the  quota  law 
has  developed  many  problems,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
was  solved  by  the  passage  of  the  National  Origins  Act.  The  depor- 
tation of  criirrinals  and  undesirables  has  also  developed  a  great 
problem.  Deportation  of  undesirables,  registration  of  aliens,  and 
additional  restrictions  of  immigration  are  now  the  three  vital  Issues. 

Now  we  come  to  the  present.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
adjust  our  economic  system  to  the  demands  of  our  people.  The 
Federal  Government  is  supporting  between  three  and  four  million 
on  work-relief  projects.  Billions  of  doiiais  are  being  spent  in 
"pump  priming"  to  give  Jobs  to  others.  Many  millions  are  un- 
employed.    More   millions   have   only   part-time   Jobs. 

Despite  existing  restrictions  placed  on  the  flow  of  aliens,  our 
immigration  laws  are  filled  with  loopholes. 

Countless  thousands  are  coming  in  illegally.  We  show  matidlln 
sympathy  for  undesirable  aliens  who  have  flouted  our  laws  and  our 
institutions.  We  have  no  adequate  check  on  aliens  who  come  in 
on  temporary  permits.  We  permit  alien  groups  to  organize  and 
undermine  our  institutions  and  complicate  our  own  domestic  prob- 
lems. We  are  now  confronted  with  a  most  serious  situation  to  our 
country  and  our  people. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  conditions  I  have  outlined,  I  have 
Introduced  a  number  of  bills.  It  is  needless  to  cover  these  measures 
In  detail.    Instead.  I  will  mention  only  their  broad  objectives: 

First.  I  favor  any  and  all  steps  to  keep  America  out  of  war. 

Second.  I  advocate  the  registration  of  all  aliens  who  have  not 
declared   their  intention  to   become   American  citizens. 

Third.  I  urge  that  all  Immigration  be  stopped  until  we  solve 
our  own  pressing  domestic  problems. 

Fourth.  I  seek  the  deportation  of  all  criminal  and  undesirable 
aliens,  those  who  by  acts  of  their  own  have  forfeited  the  right  to 
live  in  this  country. 

Fifth,  I  am  opposed  to  all  foreign  isms  and  un-American  groups 
which  enjoy  the  fruits  of  America  and  at  the  same  time  they 
seek  to  undermine  our  Government. 


There  are  some  who  differ  with  me  because  I  am  opposed  to 
allowing  admission  to  the  United  States  of  20,000  refugee  children 
from  Germany.  I  would  oppose  this  measvire  Just  as  strongly  if 
the  refugee  children  came  from  Sweden,  Iceland,  Finland.  Prance, 
or  England.  My  opposition  is  not  due  to  lack  of  sympathy  for 
these  refugees.  I  wish  that  America  coxild  offer  them  reftige. 
I  feel  sympathy  for  them.  Yet  if  allowed  to  come  to  the  United 
States  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  in  comi>etition  with  20.000 
American  children  in  a  search  for  employment  which  we  do  not 
have  to  offer  now  to  our  own. 

If  we  were  on  the  way  to  giving  Jobs  to  the  12.000,000  now 
unemployed,  with  reason  to  expect  that  10  years  from  now  they 
would  have  Jobs,  I  would  be  entirely  B3rmpathetic  to  helping 
youngsters  from  abroad.  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  these  chil- 
dren coming  in  and  growing  up  in  the  American  way  than  to 
continue  the  coddling  of  criminal  aliens  who  by  all  reason  and 
law  should  now  be  on  the  high  seas  headed  east. 

Obviously,  within  the  brief  time  I  share  on  this  program,  I 
cannot  hope  to  cover  adequately  the  whole  immigration  prob- 
lem. I  have  tried  to  picture  the  conditions  we  have  faced  and 
face  today.  In  addition,  I  have  cited  the  things  I  believe  necessary 
to  meet  these  conditions. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  as  you  are  listening  to  this  program 
you  will  hear  those  who  hold  opposite  views.  You  will  also  hear 
arguments  in  support  of  my  position.  This  position  will  save 
America  for  Americans. 


Trees  Versus  Dronght  and  Dust 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  27  ilegislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  22).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  GEORGE -W.  NORRIS.  OP  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Sunday  Star  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June 
25,  entitled  "Trees  Versus  Drought  and  Dust,"  the  article  being 
written  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  NorrisL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Trees  Versus  Drought  and  Dust — WiironREAKs  of  Porestrt  Berviob 
Protect    Nation's    "Bread    Basket" 

(By  Hon.  George  W.  Norris,  Senator  from  Nebraska) 

In  spite  of  the  skepticism  which  greeted  the  first  large-scale 
planting  of  tree  windbreaks  In  the  Great  Plains,  the  trees-for-the- 
prairies  idea  already  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  soundness 
and  value. 

For  the  past  5  years — that  is,  since  March  1935 — the  Forest 
Serv'ice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  cooperated  witli 
prairie  farmers  in  planting  protective  strips  of  trees  at  right  angles 
to  prevailing  winds  on  the  wheat,  com,  and  cotton  farms  of  the 
Dakotas,  Nebraska.  Oklahoma,  and  northern  Texas.  The  work  was 
initiated  under  Executive  order  of  the  President.  Congress  pro- 
vided covering  legislation  in  the  Norris-Doxey  Co-operative  Farm 
Forestry  Act  of  1937.  The  work  has  been  financed  wholly  from 
relief  funds  and  labor  has  been  certified  from  W.  P.  A.  rolls.  On 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  have  called  this  a  wonderful  work,  vitally 
important  to  the  future  of  the  Nation.  I  call  it  so  again.  Let  me 
set  down,   briefly,  the  story. 

The  record  shows  that  up  to  now  the  prairie  States  forestry  project 
has  cooperated  with  farmers  in  setting  out  11.000  miles  of  field 
windbreaks  on  over  20.000  farms  in  "The  Heart  of  America."  in 
the  "Bread  Basket  of  the  Nation."  In  these  miles  of  windbreaks 
there  have  been  planted  nearly  127.000.000  trees,  some  of  which  in 
only  four  growing  seasons  already  have  attained  the  surprising 
height  of  35  feet.  As  these  trees  now  planted  grow  in  height  they 
will  beneficially  affect  about  3.000.000  acres  of  adjacent  farm  land. 
The  cost  to  the  Federal  Govenunent  so  far  for  its  share  of  the 
cooperative  effort  has  been  only  about  $8,250,000. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  among  the  farms  and  farmers 
of  Nebraska  what  these  trees  mean  for  the  preservation — in  truth, 
the  salvation  of  that  coimtry — and  its  continuance  as  the  granary 
of  America. 

ONLY   ONE-TENTH   OF  NEED 

But  what  has  been  done  is  not  a  tenth  of  what  remains  to  be 
done.  There  are  in  the  prairie  States  around  180,000  more  farms 
on  which  there  is  critical  need  for  this  sort  of  planting  and.  I 
believe,  before  long  it  must  be  carried  on.  On  these  180.000  farms. 
the  soil,  the  rainfall  and  climatic  factors  make  it  possible  to  grow 
trees  with  our  present  knowledge  and  experience.  There  are  some 
300,000  additional  farms  which  would  be   improved   through 
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establishment  of  tree  windbreaks,  but  where  the  problem  of  tree 
growing  la  much  more  dlfflcult.  If  not  Impossible.  We  should,  how- 
ever, as  sound  Americans  looking  toward  the  long  future  of  our 
country  and  our  children,  not  only  provide  for  a  Federal  program 
to  cooperatively  protect  these  180  000  farms,  but  we  shotild  study 
the  problem  presented  by  thpse  other  areas  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  developing  techniques  by  which  trees  may  later  be  estab- 
lished on  at  least  a  part  of  those  300,000  additional  farms. 

The  prairie  States  present  a  paradox.  Their  soil  Is  some  of  the 
best  this  side  of  Egypt.  But  from  earliest  times  the  region  has 
been  scourged  with  winds  and  years  of  drought.  In  this  soil  there 
lies  a  j>arad!8e — but  we  must  conquer  the  winds  before  we  can 
profit  from  it.  And  the  last  5  years  have  proved  that  field  wind- 
breaks are  an  Important  part  of  the  answer.  Tliey  checkmate  the 
winds  on  adjacent  lands  They  help  preserve  the  crops  and  the 
soil      And  they  make  prairie  farms  better  places  on  which  to  live. 

The  rec»-nt  Dust  Bowl  drought,  which  we  all  remember,  was  a 
great  cata.sirophe;  it  was,  however,  simply  an  lnten.=lfacation  of 
what  the  winds  do  to  the  treeless  plains.  In  some  degree,  year  In, 
year  out.  Laden  with  soil  scooped  from  dry,  dusty  land,  they 
make  the  shingles  creep  and  shiver  on  the  roof,  they  scour  paint 
from  the  fenders  of  automobiles  until  they  shine  like  mirrors. 
They  darken  and  obscure  the  sun  at  midday.  They  blow  .=eeds 
out  of  the  ground:  they  suck  up  moisture  so  that  crops  dr>-  up  and 
wither  on  the  stalk;  the  kernels  of  wheat  do  not  fill.  They  blow 
the  soil  like  snow  against  fences,  houses,  or  other  obstacles:  In 
extreme  Instances  they  bury  them.  They  carry  soil  for  miles. 
dropping  it  like  rain  on  cities  and  other  lands:  there  Is  evidence 
that  m  the  drought  years  soil  from  the  plains  was  blown  far  Into 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  same  way  they  sweep  the  snow  from  the 
fields,  ijo  that  It  cannot  melt  and  rcbtore  moisture  evenly  to  the 
laikds — moisture  which  crops  need  and  must  have  In  order  to 
grow. 

The  windbreaks  check  the  force  of  the  winds  so  that  they  cannot 
so  easily  scoop  and  swirl  the  soil  Into  the  clouds;  so  that  they 
cannot  whisk  the  snow  from  the  fields  Into  waste-land  gul- 
lies or  Into  road  ditches.  In  this  way  they  help  preserve  the 
moisture  In  the  soil  so  that  crops  can  grow.  In  other  words,  they 
In-^ure  for  the  crop  a  greater  quantity  of  snow  and  moisture,  and 
as  every  plains  dweller  knows,  an  ample  blanket  of  snow,  evenly 
di.strlbuted,  always  has  meant  a  good  crop.  Likewise,  the  wind- 
bre;iks  prevent  the  hot  west  and  sotithwest  winds  of  summer  from 
sucking  up  the  moisture  so  rapidly  from  crops  growing  beside 
them  The  Forest  Service  tells  me  that,  in  general,  a  mile  of 
windbreak — that  is.  about  14  acres  of  trees — will  protect  crops  upon 
about  20  times  that  area,  or  280  acres. 

UROUGHT    PINES   TO   FARM 

No  single  instance  makes  this  more  clear.  I  think,  than  the  story 
of  J.  J.  Lydick.  who  lives  near  Blair,  in  Nebraska.  The  story  bet^lns 
about  1910.  In  the  days  when  It  was  generally  believed  that  trees 
could  not  be  grown  tn  the  prairie  country,  when  deeply  religious  men 
Raid  that  God  never  intended  trees  should  grow  upon  those  plains. 
Mr  Lydick  was  not  well,  the  doctors  told  him  that  If  he  wanted 
to  live  a  normal  span,  he  shovild  go  to  pine  tree  country.  But  he 
had  his  farm,  and  he  was  In  love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  go.  In  his  dilemma,  he  decided  that  since  he  could 
not  go  to  the  pines,  he  would  bring  the  pines  to  his  farm.  He 
planted  belts  of  trees  across  his  quarter  section  of  land.  Today, 
many  of  those  trees  are  well  over  40  feet  tall,  about  their  feet  are 
others,  as  in  a  small  forest.     And  Mr.  Lydick  is  a  healthy  man. 

But  the  point  of  the  story  is  this:  In  every  one  of  the  years  of 
the  great  drought,  the  man  of  whom  I  speak  raised  a  crop  upon 
his  farm.  He  raited  a  crop  on  both  sides  of  his  tree  strips  in  a 
year  that  was  one  of  the  driest  the  West  ever  knew,  when  hardly 
ft  single  green  thing  was  produced  elsewhere  in  that  part  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

That  Is  why  the  farmers  of  the  plains  States  want  field  wind- 
breaks on  their  farms.  The  Forest  Service  ha.s  long  waiting 
lists  of  applicants  for  Government  cooperation  in  planting  trees. 
Today,  on  farms  where  tree  strips  were  planted  In  1935  and 
1936.  there  are  trees  up  to  35  feet  tall,  trees  now  protecting  crops 
and  soil  and  benefiting  the  social  fabric  of  life  on  the  Great 
Plains,  the  welfare  of  which  Is  so  Important  and  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation.  You  can  ride  casually  through  any  part 
of  the  country  where  the  tree  planters  have  been — and  where 
the  new  trees  have  had  2  or  3  years  In  which  to  grow— and  farmers 
will  show  you  what  tree  windbreaks  are  doin:;.  These  new  tree 
strips  are  still  young,  but  older  belts  planted  years  ago  by  farslghted 
farmers  show  what  they  will  do  when  they  have  reached  their 
full  stature.  Here  from  the  edge  of  a  field  windbreak  stretches 
a  fire  level  field  planted  with  rye.  For  200  or  300  feet  the  rye 
Is  breast  high  and  healthy,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  windbreak  it  is  stunted  and  dry  and  dying.  On  many 
farms  you  may  see  comparative  conditions — two  liclds.  same  soil. 
same  crop,  same  cultivation,  same  climate,  same  owner — one  pro- 
tected by  trees  and  one  unprotected.  Within  the  area  protected 
by  the  trees  will  be  good  crops:  on  the  adjoining  field  will  be 
parched  and  withered  stalks.  Nor  is  that  all.  For  the  first  time. 
In  many  sections,  fruit  trees  and  strawberries  arc  growing  today 
under  the  protection  of  windbreaks,  while  game,  song,  and  ri- 
Bectivorous  birds  are  nesting  and  increasing.  Watermelons  can 
again  be  grown  In  some  places  where  It  had  not  been  possible  to 
produce  them  because  of  excessive  soil  blowing.  And  house- 
wives and  little  children  p.cnic — new — In  these  saving  groves. 

CNLT  ONE  SOmCT  OF  OPPOSITION 

Very  close  to  my  heart  and  to  my  hopes  for  the  country  are  the 
trees  planted  In  the  plains.    I  have  watched  them  grow  year  by  year. 
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In  all  that  time  I  have  found  only  one  source  of  opposition,  other 
than  that  based  on  ignorance  of  the  true  situation,  to  continuance 
of  this  prairie  tree  planting  program.  That  opposition  comes.  I 
understand,  from  some  nurserymen  who  have  trees  to  sell.  I  under- 
stand that  opposition;  I  understand  that  we  all  have  to  live.  But  I 
think  it  is  shortsighted  opposition  In  the  first  place,  the  present 
plan  for  providing  windbreaks  Is  cooperative  and  of  minimum  cost 
to  the  farmer.  He  provides  the  land  and  fence  material  and  agrees 
to  cultivate  the  trees.  The  Forest  Service  furni.  hes  the  trees,  plants 
them  and  advises  on  how  to  get  best  results  with  them  through  the 
years.  And  I  believe — indeed,  I  know — that  very  few  farmers  of  the 
plains  could  afford,  especially  with  the  debt  burden  from  the 
drought,  to  put  In  windbreaks  on  a  regular  commercial  basis,  paying 
lor  trees,  the  labor,  and  so  on.  In  other  word-S,  there  is  only  a  lim- 
ited regular  commercial  market  for  forest  tree  nursery  products  in 
the  plains  area.  In  the  second  place,  let  tree  strips  be  started 
throughout  that  country  and  there  will  be  a  market  for  trees,  from 
the  private  nurseries  such  as  never  existed  before.  The  plains 
already  are  becoming  tree  conscious;  they  will  be  ever  more  grateful 
to,  and  desirous  of,  trees.  And  this  feeling  cannot  but  lead  them  to 
plant  more  and  more  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  about  their  homes, 
to  plant  Irult  trees  and  bushes  in  the  lee  of  their  windbreaks, 

PERMANENT   PROGRAM   SEEN 

We  need,  then,  a  permanent  Federal  tree-planting  program  as  a 
bridge  to  a  richer  and  t>etter  plains  country.  We  need  it  as  an 
Insurance  of  our  national  grain  food  supply.  I  Ixlleve  the  nur- 
serymen will  see  such  a  program  as  a  bridge  to  a  bigger  market 
and  better  business  than  they  have  ever  had. 

One  thing  more.  I  am  a  resident  of  a  prairie  State,  and  It  may 
be  that  In  all  this  I  have  seemed  to  spe>ak  only  as  a  plainsman. 
But  aside  from  the  food  question,  this  is  a  national  problem  which 
already  has  burdened  other  communities  from  coast  to  coast. 
When  the  drought  drove  thousands  of  farmers  from  the  Great 
Plains,  where  did  they  go?  Tliey  went  to  other  farm  communities 
seeking  jobs:  they  went  to  the  cities;  thousands  of  them  went  to 
California.  Thousands  of  them  migrated  with  their  families  to 
the  Northwest  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  Tliey  added  to 
the  relief  rolls  everywhere.  More  rainfall  on  the  plains  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  and  the  increased  planting  of  field  wind- 
breaks, have  brought  better  prospects  to  the  prairie  States  farm- 
ing comnumltles.  I  understand  some  of  the  people  who  were 
driven  cut  have  begun  migrating  back.  But  let  me  ask  you  this: 
When  they  are  back,  and  the  next  dry  years  fall  upon  the  plains, 
are  they  to  be  driven  forth  again,  these  hard-working,  sound  peo- 
ple, to  become  homeless  wanderers  In  our  streets?  A  permanent 
Federal  program  of  tree  windbreak  planting  and  other  measures  of 
sound  land  use  will  go  far  toward  the  stabilization  of  farming  and 
home  life  in  this  vitally  important  agricultural  region. 


Address  of  the  Postmaster  General 
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OF 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.   JAMES   A.   FARLEY,   JUNE    15,    1939 


Mrs.  O'DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
James  A.  Parley  at  the  regional  conference  of  Democratic 
Women  of  the  Northeastern  States,  at  New  York  City.  N.  Y., 
Thursday  evening,  June  15,  1939: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  first  essential  for  a  good  cause  is  an 
army  of  loyal  soldiers.  This  is  Just  as  true  in  politics  as  it  is  o:i 
the  battlefield,  and  for  the  past  several  years  we  Democrats  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Tonight  it  Is  my  privilege  to 
address  one  of  the  finest  and  most  loyal  corps  in  the  Democratic 
army. 

In  paying  this  tribute  to  the  women  leaders  of  the  party.  I  am 
not  indulelng  in  idle  fiattery.  On  the  contrary,  the  tribute  is 
well  deserved.  The  women  of  America  are  now  exercising  a  pro- 
found and  wholesome  influence  on  the  course  of  public  events  and 
this  Influence  may  be  traced  In  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  soundly  organized  and  wisely  led.  For  those  old-fashioned 
individuals  who  may  entertain  lingering  doubts  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  women  in  politics,  the  record  of  recent  elections  pro- 
vides a  convincing  answer. 

This  feminine  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  ballot  box 
alone.  The  administration  at  Washington  has  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  If  the  Government  Ignores  the  views  and  purposes  of 
the  homemakers.  who  now  possess  the  franchise.  It  is  Ignoring 
perhaps  the  most  vital  factor  In  twentieth  century  public  life. 
Our  party  was  the  first  to  recognize  this  new  factor  in  politics  and 
the  first  to  do  something  about  It  In  a  sensible  way.  We  have 
taken  women  into  equal  partnership  in  the  party  councils,  given 
them  responsible  executive  and  adnoinlstrative  positions,  and  lis- 
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tened  to  their  advice  on  questions  of  policy  and  legislation.    The 
results  have  been  more  than  worth  while. 

What  Is  It  that  women  are  chiefly  Interested  In?  They  are 
concerned  first  of  all  with  the  primary  things  that  make  life 
worth  living.  They  want  good  schools  for  their  children,  decent 
bousing  lor  the  whole  family,  nourishing  food,  and  adequate 
medical  care.  Thoy  want  the  best  safeguard  against  financial 
Insecurity  In  this  age  of  high-pressure  Industrialism  that  a  Jtist 
government  can  provide.     These  are  the  bare  essentials. 

Yon  will  note  that  the  objectives  sought  by  women  voters  are 
precisely  the  objectives  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  The 
fact  that  they  coincide  is  something  more  than  mere  accident. 
A  gradual  change  In  the  stream  of  political  thinking  has  taken 
place  since  national  suffrage  for  women  became  a  reality  about  20 
years  ago.  and  this  new  trend  will  not  be  reversed  in  our  life- 
time. The  compelling  need  for  the  adoption  of  humane  prin- 
ciples in  government  has  bitten  deeply  Into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  American  people.  I  venttire  to  predict  that  the 
political  battles  of  the  future  will  not  be  waged  on  the  issue  of 
uprooting  gains  already  made  but  rather  on  the  best  means  of 
ext^cndlng  and  preserving  what  this  administration  has  accom- 
plished. 

The  first  purpose  of  this  rneetlng  tonight  Is  to  make  certain 
that  we  continue  to  move  forward  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  The  price  of  progress  is  eternal 
watchfulness.  A  pood  cause  is  never  won  without  a  great  struggle, 
and  because  the  loe  Is  moving  to  the  attack  with  renewed  vigor, 
then  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  them  with  all  the  resources  at 
our  command.  The  Democratic  Party  has  never  yet  turned  tail 
when  the  enemy  challcnped.  and  It  never  will. 

Those  of  you  aseeinbled  here  represent  the  most  populous  area 
In  the  United  States.  The  Northecstem  States  which  you  repre- 
sent win  hold  a  place  of  strategic  Importance  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1940.  Frankly,  we  have  our  eyes  set  on  this  important 
sector  In  the  political  battle  front  and  the  electoral  vote  of  these 
States  may  well  depend  upon  the  mensure  of  your  activities  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  when  the  ballots  are  counted.  The  size 
and  enthusiasm  of  this  meeting  Indicate  that  you  are  ready  for  the 
test. 

A  few  short  months  ago  those  who  had  the  temerity  to  su5<3est 
that  next  year  would  see  the  election  of  another  Democratic  Presi- 
dent were  branded  as  Incurable  optlml.<rts.  Our  worthy  friends  and 
foemen,  the  Republicans,  were  living  in  Joyful  anticipation  of  their 
coming  triumph — a  rather  dang"rous  habit  which  brought  them  to 
grlet  about  3  years  ago.  The  press  with  few  exceptions  refiected 
this  note  of  Republican  optimLsm.  Mistaking  the  wish  for  the 
fact,  they  professed  to  see  a  grov(ring  wave  of  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion against  the  administration  in  power  in  Washington. 

Now  they  are  not  so  sure.  The  curve  of  Republican  optimism 
has  taken  a  decided  slump  in  recent  weeks,  and  those  who  were 
loudest  In  their  claims  of  victory  are  now  finding  their  confidence 
giving  way  to  doubts  and  misgivings.  This  change  of  attitude  is 
not  Imaginary.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  dispatches  of  expe- 
rienced newspaper  observers  who  are  distressed  at  the  weakness  and 
blunderings  of  the  minority  party.  It  has  been  emphasized  by 
the  outspoken  comments  of  Republican  leaders  who  have  the  sense 
to  recognize  facts  when  they  see  them. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stlmson  was  the  first  to 
warn  his  party  colleagues  that  they  were  making  a  tragic  error 
In  seeking  to  convert  the  peace  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt 
Into  a  trum.ped-up  political  Isstie.  Former  Gov.  Alfred  M.  Landon, 
the  party  s'andard-bearer  In  1936,  gave  them  excellent  advice  to 
the  same  effect. 

A  Rppubllcan  leader  here  In  New  York  State,  Mr.  Kenneth 
F.  Simpscn,  summed  up  In  striking  fashion  the  glaring  weakness 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  trying  to  wrap  the  blanket  of 
prejudice  around  the  splendid  reforms  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  In  a  sf>ccch  to  a  party  gathering, 
he  was  quoted  as  saying: 

"We  Will  win  only  if  we  deserve  to  win.  We  will  not  deserve 
to  win  If  we  Just  sit  around  waiting  for  the  tide  to  turn,  hoping 
that  the  pendulum  wiU  swing  in  our  direction.  We  mu.=^t  accept 
as  sound  and  valid  many  of  the  major  principles  of  social  reform 
that  recently  have  bc.^n  estcblished.  Our  fight  is  not  with  these 
principles.    Their  translation  from  theory  to  fact  was  long  overdue. 

"Such  major  principles  of  social  reform  as  collective  bargaining, 
social  security,  the  regulation  of  securities  and  exchanges,  un- 
employment insurance,  and  relief,  are  principles,  among  others, 
which  we  must  preserve.  My  only  regret  is  that  they  were  not 
all  enacted  soberly  and  sanely  by  the  Republican  Party  many 
years  ago  as  they  were  by  th?  Conservative  Party  In  England." 

The  foregoing  summary  may  have  been  unwelcome  advice  to 
these  opponents  of  the  administration  who  were  content  to  sit 
down  and  wait  for  the  tide,  but  It  constitutes  an  extremely  accurate 
picture  of  the  current  political  scene.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  during  the  10-year  period  of  social  change  Just  ending, 
has  done  nothing  but  sit  back  and  predict  disaster  without  lifting  a 
finger  to  speed  the  enactment  of  badly  needed  social  reforms.  In- 
stead of  constructive  help,  it  has  offered  nothing  but  blind  obstruc- 
tion. Instead  of  adopting  a  positive  program,  it  has  relied  on  empty 
words  and  predictions  of  disaster  that  simply  wont  occur. 

As  election  time  draws  closer  the  so-called  spokesmen  of  the 
Republican  Party  are  becoming  dimly  aware  that  the  American 
people  want  something  more  than  a  cipher  In  positions  of  public 
trust.  Th2  electorate  is  tired  of  the  same  old  scarecrows — tired  of 
hearing  that  President  Roo.sevelt  wants  war  because  he  works  for 
peace,  tired  of  hearing  that  President  Roosevelt  is  undermining 


American  institutions  because  he  believes  in  social  Justice  for  the 
masses. 

After  several  years  out  of  power  the  Grand  Old  Party  Is  approach- 
ing another  national  election  In  the  same  state  of  futility  which 
brought  about  Its  original  defeat.  It  has  failed  to  develop  a  single 
leader  who  has  captured  the  imagination  of  the  pubUc.  and  it  has 
nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a  program.  Those  leaders  who  at- 
tempt to  speak  for  the  party  are  in  hopeless  disagreement.  Only 
recently  one  eminent  Republican  suggested  that  the  next  gentleman 
to  enter  the  White  House  should  pledge  himself  in  advance  to  serve 
one  term  only.  There  was  a  faint  hint  that  he  himself  would  will- 
ingly make  the  sacrifice  if  duly  called.  The  idea  got  nowhere,  but 
again  It  served  to  show  that  the  Jaunty  Republican  confidence  of  a 
short  while  back  is  fast  disappearing. 

There  are  two  errors  commonly  made  by  those  who  specialize  In 
the  delicate  business  of  forecasting  political  happenings.     The  first 
Is  that  In  1940  the  Republicans  will  be  far  less  united  than  they 
think,  and  the  second  Is  that  the  Democrats  will  be  far  better  united 
]    than    they    think.     The    gulf    that    exists    between    the    die-hard 
i    Ilooverites  and  those  who  favor  a  diluted  New  Deal  as  the  only 
means  of  returning  to  power  Is  far  wider  and  deeper  than  many 
people   suppose.     If  the  Grnnd  Old  Party  nominates   a  candidate 
who  endorses  the  basic  reforms  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  it 
will  be  a  public  confession  of  error,  the  meaning  of  which  will  not 
escape  the  electorate.     And  If  the  Hooverltes  nominate  their  men 
and  pin  the  black  flag  of  reaction  to  the  paoty  masthead,  the  issue 
1   will  be  Joined  by  the  Democratic  Party  in  Just  the  same  manner 
that  it  was  in  1936,  and  the  outcome  will  be  every  bit  as  satisfactory. 
j        You  may  gather  from  these  remarks  that  I  look  to  the  future  with 
!    confidence.    That  Is  true,  and  I  want  you  also  to  be  confident  with- 
out for  a  moment  diminishing  your  zeal  or  your  efforts.    False  issues 
have  a  habit  of  disappearing  as  campaign  time  approaches  and  fake 
propaganda  loses   its  effectiveness.     The   Roosevelt   administration 
has  carried  the  United  States  through   a   trying  period   of  world 
history  In  splendid  fashion,  and  upon  this  record  the  campaign  will 
be  waged. 

We  have  more  than  a  year  in  which  to  lay  the  groundwork  and 
fashion  the  foundations  for  victory.  Most  of  you  here  are  veterans 
at  the  art  of  political  campaigning.  You  knew  that  it  requires  de- 
votion to  detail,  long  hours  of  steady  toll,  study,  and  patience,  and. 
above  all.  good  teamwork.  You  know  that  friction  and  misunder- 
standings cut  down  cfGclency  and  bring  about  disunion.  The  de- 
mands are  heavy  and  harsh  on  those  who  do  their  work  well,  but  the 
Joy  of  victory  is  ample  compensation. 

During  the  past  6  years  the  electorate  has  come  to  learn  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  major  political  parties. 
Faced  by  a  crisis  of  appalling  magnitude,  the  lenders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  moved  forward  with  courage  and  vision  to  bring  order 
from  economic  chaos,  to  restore  industry  and  agriculture,  and 
above  all,  to  revive  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  validity  of  popular 
'    government.     Issues  were   met  and   not  dodged;    old  wrongs   and 

abuses  were  outlawed,  not  Ignored, 
i  The  Republican  leaders  chose  the  opposite  course.  They  waited 
!  for  something  to  turn  up:  they  T^-alted  for  the  tide  to  turn.  Their 
spokesmen  in  Congress  preached  undying  love  for  economy  while 
secretlv  flirting  with  the  most  costly  pension  scheme  ever  pro- 
j  posed  In  that  body.  In-stcad  of  formulating  a  platform  and  a 
I  program,  their  campaign  managers  have  been  sweeping  the  horizon 
i  with  rose-colored  glasses  in  a  frantic  search  for  a  dark-horse 
candidate. 

The  American  people  are  not  easily  misled.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  given  the  Nation  the  finest  program  of  constructive  re- 
form in  its  history.  We  propose  to  wage  the  comin<j  campaign  on 
the  record,  and  on  this  record  we  shall  win  the  Presidential  election 
of  1940, 


Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Friday,  June  23.  1939 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  heretofore  I 
have  discu.'^sed  the  unbsarable  burdens  of  taxation  which 
would  be  thrust  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  people  if  anything 
even  remotely  resembling  the  Townsend  plan  were  attempted. 
To  undertake  anything  of  the  kind  would  bring  to  our  people 
generally  a  degree  of  suffering  and  misery  such  as  we  have 
not  ?s  yet  seen.  Neither  the  Townsend  plan  nor  any  other 
plan  which  contemplates  paying  everybody,  regardless  of 
need,  an  amount  which  would  keep  the  individual  in  lux- 
ury, can  ever  be  made  to  operate  successfully  for  the  rea- 
son that  our  people,  our  poor  people  especially,  simply  can- 
not bear  up  under  the  measure  of  additional  taxes  that 
would  be  placed  upon  them  by  such  a  law. 
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The  lecturers,  the  organizers,  the  men  who  make  their 
living  from  ."^uch  organizations  preach  the  false  doctrine 
that  the  transactions  tax  is  a  revolving  tax,  and  that  this 
tax.  unlike  all  other  taxes,  will  bring  comfort  and  ease  and 
happiness  to  all  our  people.  They  refuse  to  see  the  poverty 
and  misery  and  unhappiness  that  would  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  transaction  tax. 

Th'^  Townscnd  lecturers  seem  to  have  somehow  convinced 
their  followers  that  the  so-called  revolving  tax  is  something 
new,  something  wonderful,  something  mysterious,  something 
that  produces  money  from  some  hitiierto  unknown  source, 
without  hurting  anylxxly. 

rvERT     TAX     A    REVOLVINO    TAX 

Let  us  just  remember  that  every  tax  is  a  revolving  tax. 
The  operation  of  one  tax  is  no  different  than  the  operation  of 
all  other  taxes.  First,  the  money  from  which  the  tax  is 
paid  must  be  earned  by  someone.  The  tax  collector  goes  into 
operation,  reaches  his  hand  into  the  taxpayers  pocket  and 
brings  forth  what  even  now  amounts  to  more  than  23  percent 
of  every  dollar  of  the  workingman  and  the  farmer.  Prom 
the  collector's  hand  the  tax  revolves  into  the  various  gov- 
ernmental treasuries  from  whence,  in  turn,  it  revolves  on 
around  the  circle,  paying  the  expense  of  government,  which 
expense  includes  that  of  old-age  pensions.  Following  this  the 
cycle  starts  again.  Money  is  earned  and  those  who  produce 
are  again  taxed,  and  the  revolving  is  again  repeated.  This 
goes  on  and  on,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Townsend  plan,  money 
would  constantly  be  taken  from  those  who  earn  it — and 
who  would  spend  it  if  they  were  permitted  to  do  so — and 
given  to  those  who  do  not  earn  it.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  proposed  tax  under  the  Townsend  plan  and  the 
present  taxes  is  that  the  former  would  be  paid  once  a  month 
instead  of  once  a  year,  and  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
taxes  we  now  pay,  regardless  of  statements  to  the  contrary. 

I  ^  INCREASED  PURCHASING   POWER   A   MYTH 

^.^Purchasing  power  cannot  be  increased  by  taking  money 
from  the  one  who  earns  it  and  giving  it  to  another  to  spend. 
It  Is  the  same  money;  it  has  not  increased  in  volume  or  value 
through  this  process  of  changing  hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  administrative  expense  entailed — and  it  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous expense  as  one  can  realize — is  taken  from  the  taxes 
raised,  and  there  would  be  a  reduced  purchasing  power 
passed  on  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  plan.  It  is  true  that 
the  purchasing  laower  of  those  to  whom  the  money  is  given 
is  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  reduction  of  the  purchasing  power  of  those  from 
whom  it  has  been  taken. 

We  govern  wisely  only  when  we  profit  by  the  teachings 
of  history.  All  human  exjperience  teaches  us  that  the  results 
of  high  taxes  are  the  exact  opposite  from  what  the  Townsend 
leaders  have  led  their  followers  to  bebeve.  It  teaches  us 
that  instead  of  increasing  employment  and   production   it 

"works  in  the  exact  reverse.    Business,  instead  of  expanding, 
dries  up;  men  lose  jobs  instead  of  gaining  them. 

OPPOSmON   OF   BIG   BUSINESS 

I  hold  no  brief  for  big  business;  but  if  the  statement  of  the 
Townsend  leaders  is  true,  and  that  big  business  is  fighting 
the  plan  because  of  purely  selfish  reasons,  how  do  they  recon- 
cile their  claims  that  the  plan  itself  would  immediately 
create  excellent  business  conditions,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
ever>'one  knows  that  big  business  makes  big  money  only  when 
business  is  going  at  top  speed  and  our  people  are  employed 
at  good  wages?  If  the  Townsend  plan  could  be  made  to 
work  as  its  leaders  claim  it  would  work,  the  big-business  men 
of  the  Nation  would,  of  course,  be  among  the  most  enthusi- 
astic leaders  of  the  movement. 

TAXES   NOW   AKD   ATTER 

The  national  gross  income  of  1938  was  $63,993,000,000  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures  from  ofiBcial  sources.  In  1938 
our  people  were  taxed  $14,811,000,000.  This  included  town- 
ship, county,  city.  State,  and  Federal  taxes.  This  presents 
a  very  simple  problem  in  arithmetic,  and  discloses  that  more 
than  23  percent  of  this  national  income  went  for  taxes.  The 
Townsend  people  have  claimed,  and  do  now,  I  believe,  that 
the  2-percent   transactions  tax — gross-income  tax   or  any 


other  name  they  choose  to  call  it — would  produce  between 
twenty-four  and  twenty-eight  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Certainly  it  would  have  to  produce  the  latter  amount  if  all 
those  past  60  years  of  age  were  to  receive  the  $200  per 
month.  Yet  if  we  add  only  the  minimum  of  these  two  figures 
to  the  billions  we  already  pay,  our  taxes  would  amount  to 
60.5  percent  of  the  national  income.  That  means  that  60 '2 
percent  of  the  income  of  the  average  man  or  woman  would 
be  taken  for  taxes  alone,  leaving  to  the  worker,  the  farmer, 
and  all  those  of  small  incomes  only  39^2  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  with  which  to  provide  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  all 
other  necessities  and  comforts  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Just  how  could  our  people  stand  up  under  that 
tax  burden,  every  penny  of  which  would  be  paid  through 
an  increased  cost  of  the  things  we  buy.  Just  what  effect 
would  all  this  have  on  the  workers,  the  farmers,  and  those 
with  small  fixed  incomes?  It  would  destroy  them,  of  course. 
In  order  to  see  a  little  more  clearly  just  what  the  Town- 
send  plan  would  mean  to  every  individual  in  every  community 
in  the  entire  United  States,  what  impossible  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion would  be  thrust  upon  every  individual,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  check  the  proposed  cost  of  the  plan  against  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  Based  on  8,000,000  pensioners  and 
in  order  to  pay  the  full  $200  per  month  to  each  beneficiary, 
it  would  require  raising  by  the  transaction  tax  additional 
taxes  each  year  $19,200,000,000.  This  is  based  upon  a  per 
capita  tax  of  $147.69.  Based  upon  10,000,000  pensioners, 
and  there  are  certainly  more  than  that  number  of  our  citi- 
zens who  could  qualify  under  the  proposed  plan,  it  would 
require  raising  $24,000,000,000,  or  $184.62  per  capita.  Any 
interested  person  living  in  my  congressional  district  can,  by 
consulting  the  table  below,  learn  for  himself  just  how  much 
money  must  be  raised  each  year  in  his  county  in  order  to 
meet  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  people  of  that  county. 

Estimated  additional  annual  per  capita  tax  burden  necessary  to  pay 
maximum  pensions  of  $200  per  month  regardless  0/  need  to 
8,000,000  and  10,  000.000  persons  on  basis  0/  130.000,000  population 


Pensioners 

Annus!  cost 

Per  capiu  co«t 

8,000,000 
10, 000, 000 

$19,200,000,000 
24,000.000.000 

$147.  m 
184  62 

Estimated  additional  annual  tax  burden  on  taxpayers  of  the  Tenth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  by  counties  {on  basis  of  per 
capita  cost  and  1930  census) 


County 

1930  census 

Pensioners 

8,000.000 

10,000.000 

Alcona „. 

An-nac „ 

Hav 

4.gK9 

Kur 

B9.474 

7.102 

3.H97 

7,424 

7.517 

21.126 

15. 73S 

19,  \U) 

6,  ,595 

12,S0« 

1.  728 

2.055 

$73fi.825.41 

1.  isi  ruK\  83 

10,  2ri4).fil.V06 
Utih.  .VVi.  08 
457.  395.  93 
1. 09«>.  4,S0. ."« 
1,110.  IK,-;.  73 
3,120.098.94 

2,  324.  345  22 
2.  H28.  2fi3  r*) 

974.015  55 

1.891.31,8.  14 

255.  208.  32 

30,3.  ,'■-02.  95 

$921.0fi9.  l.B 

1.  478.  252.  34 

12.823.289.88 

1.  298,  247.  84 

571  7*18.  14 

Clare „ 

Crawford 

(ila'lwin 

ItlSCO , 

I'ijilx'lla 

1,370,618.88 
1,3M7.788.  54 
3,900.282.  12 
2, 9a5.  .549.  rfi 
3,  535.  473  00 
1.217.  .5fiH  90 
2. 364. 243  72 
319.023  :« 
379.  394.  10 

Me(i»sta 

Mi.lland 

t)ppnaw 

Osceola 

OsctxJa 

liuscoiiunon 

Total 

lSfi.738 

27,  579. 335.  22 

34.  475.  5«9.  56 

Esliniated  annual  cnsi  of  payinp  $100  per  month  pensions  rejiardlcss  of  need  is 
one-iialf  of  the  above  estimates— $.50  per  month  i.-;  one-fourth  of  above  estimates. 

NoTr.— I9:tO  census  is  latest  available  showinp  population  by  counties.  \ny  in- 
crease in  i«opulation  sini-e  then  would  nei-essarily  incTease  the  above  estimatc-s. 

NO  PERSON  ESCAPES  TAXES 

Let  no  one  delude  himself  into  thinking  he  pays  no  tax. 
He  pays  taxes  when  he  passes  money  across  the  counter  of  the 
stores  in  buying  the  things  he  desires.  Taxes  are  included 
in  the  price  of  the  things  we  buy.  We  cannot  escape  these 
taxes.  We  must  either  pay  them  or  go  without  the  necessities 
and  comforts  of  life.  The  manufacturers,  the  great  service  or- 
ganizations, merchants,  and  so  forth,  merely  act  as  collection 
agents  for  the  Government.  It  is  the  people  who  pay  the 
tax  and  all  of  it,  regardless  of  the  sort  of  tax  it  is. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  call  as  witnesses  some  well- 
knowTi  gentlemen  representing  the  workers  and  farmers  of 
our  Nation,  men  whose  character,  intelligence,  and  honesty 
and  information  will  not  be  challenged  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic To\*'nsend  plan  advocates. 

THE  OPINION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  long  a  student  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  repre- 
senting millions  of  American  workingmen.  alarmed  at  what 
the  Townsend  plan  would  do  to  labor,  on  May  29,  1939.  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  reiter- 
ating the  position  against  the  Townsend  plan  taken  by  the 
federation  at  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  2,  stating: 

Wc  are  convinced  that  to  pretend  to  offer  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$200  a  month  to  all  old  persons,  regardless  of  need,  as  is  done 
by  H.  R.  6466,  is  both  dishonest  and  undesirable.  •  •  •  It 
Is  undesirable  because  it  taxes  wages  and  gross  Incomes  with 
practically  no  regard  for  ability  to  pay  and  because  it  offers  tre- 
mendous incentive  to  Integration  of  producing  and  marketing 
units  at  the  expense  of  small  independent  business.  The  inde- 
pendent retailer,  the  consumer,  and  the  wage  earner  will  be  the 
losers  under  this  program.  A  gross  income  tax  of  a  flat  percent 
cannot  be  other  than  regressive  in  effect.  It  is  a  thoroughly  bad 
form  of  taxation.  *  •  •  The  wage  earners  spend  now  nearly 
every  cent  of  their  wages.  No  Increase  In  national  purchasing 
power  can  be  achieved  by  taking  money  from  them  to  give  to 
another  part  of  the  papulation.  •  •  •  The  American  Federa-  , 
tion  of  Labor  believes  in  enlarged  social  security  for  the  Nation 
but  achieved  by  rea.sonable  methods.  It  condemns  H.  R.  2  and 
even  more.  H.  R.  6466.  as  wholly  unreasonable  devices  and  as  un- 
able to  fulfill  the  implied  extravagant  promise  of  large  pensions 
on  the  basis  of  which  they  make  their  appeal. 

Surely  William  Green  and  the  great  organization  of 
workers  he  represents  do  not  represent  Wall  Street  or  the 
international  bankers. 

TIIE  OPINION   OF   THE   AMERICAN   FARM    BUREAU   FEDERATION 

The  next  witness  I  call  is  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  representing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the  country,  who, 
coming  to  the  aid  of  agriculture,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee 
dated  May  29.  1939,  said: 

It  would  be  fiscal  suicide  for  the  Nation  to  undertake  to  pay 
Old-age  pensions  on  the  scale  provided  In  H.  R.  6466.  •  •  •  It 
would  work  particular  hardship  upon  agriculture. 

Every  time  a  commodity  is  eold,  every  time  it  Is  transported 
commercially,  every  time  a  wage  or  salary  payment  is  made,  every 
time  an  income  payment  Is  received  a  tax  would  be  levied  on  the 
total  gross  amount  of  the  sale,  wage  payment,  or  Income  payment, 
with  no  deduction  for  losses,  expenses,  or  costs  of  any  kind. 

Certainly  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  cannot 
be  charged  with  being  influenced  by  anything  other  than  a 
desire  to  do  the  thing  that  is  best  for  all  the  people. 

THE    OPINION    OF   THE    NATIONAL    GRANGE 

I  now  call  Fred  Brenckman,  the  able  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Grange,  of  which  Mr.  L.  J.  Taber, 
of  Ohio  is  national  master,  who.  speaking  for  that  organiza- 
tion, in  a  letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  also  dated 
May  29.  protesting  against  H.  R.  6466  and  other  Townsend 
bills,  said,  in  part: 

That  the  Townsend  plan  would  wreck  the  Government,  If  placed 
In  operation,  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone  who  will  think  the  matter 
through  and  who  is  willing  to  look  facts  In  the  face.  Among  other 
things,  it  violates  that  sound  principle  of  legislation  which  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind,  namely,  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
nxmibrr.  Placing  our  population  at  130.000,000.  It  would  tax  120,- 
000.000  people  to  the  point  of  extinction  to  give  a  Joy  ride  to  the 
other  10,000,000  people  over  60  years  of  age. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  National  Grange  would  submit 
a  statement  such  as  this  if  the  proposed  plan  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  our  people? 

THE   OPINION   OF   DR.   JOHN    LEE  COULTER,    ECONOMIST,   STATISTICIAN 

I  now  call  as  a  witness  Dr,  John  Lee  Coulter,  without  a 
doubt  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  the  country  on  matters 
such  as  we  are  now  discussing.  Dr.  Coulter  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  discussed  these  matters  at  length  and  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  cross-examination  of  the  committee 
members.  I  offer  the  following  statement  of  his  qualifications 
and  experience  in  order  that  we  may  know  the  character  of 
the  man  he  is  and  the  knowledge  he  brings  to  bear  on  this 
subject: 


Born:   1881. 

Education:  A  B..  University  of  North  Dakota,  1904;  A.  M..  Uni- 
versity Of  North  Dakota.  1905;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1908; 
LL   D..  University  of  North  Dakota,  1922. 

Experience:  Instructor,  Iowa  State  CoUege,  1907:  Instructor,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1907-08;  Instructor,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1908-09;  assistant  professor,  eccnomics.  University  of  Mliuiesota, 
19t9  10;  special  agent.  Minnesota  Board  of  Health,  1909-10;  expert 
special  agent.  United  States  Census  Bureau.  1910-12,  In  charge  of 
Division  of  Agriculture,  1912-14:  professor,  rural  economics,  Knapp 
School  of  Country  Life,  Nashville,  Tenn..  1914-15;  dean.  West  Vir- 
ginia College  of  Agriculture,  and  director  of  experimental  station, 
1915-21:  president.  North  Dakota  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 1921-29;  chief  economist  and  chairman  of  advisory  board. 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  1929;  member  of  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  1930-S4. 

Member:  American  SUtistical  Association,  American  Economic 
Association.  American  Political  Science  Association,  American  Asso- 
ciation Labor  Legislation,  American  Aiisociation  of  Agricultural 
Ccllpges  and  Experiment  Stations,  Farm  Economics  Association, 
National  Economic  League. 

Author:  Ek;cncm!c  History  of  Red  River  Valley  of  the  North.  1910; 
Cooperation  Among  Farmers.  1911;  Organization  Among  the  Farm- 
ers of  the  United  States,  1909;  The  Wheat  Prices.  1923. 

OF  ESPECIAL  INTEEEST  TO  FARMERS 

I  shall  quote  only  that  part  of  Dr.  Coulter's  testimony  that, 
while  dealing  with  questions  of  interest  to  the  people  gen- 
erally, will  be  of  especial  interest  to  farmers,  and  which  will 
cast  additional  light  on  the  subject  under  discussion: 

Dr.  Coulter.  I  have  followed  fairly  closely  the  testimony  given  by 
previous  witnesses  before  the  committee,  and  it  seemed  to  me  per- 
haps I  could  serve  the  most  useful  purpose  by  not  rambling  over  the 
same  field  unduly,  but.  rather.  In  the  beginning  at  least,  concen- 
trate on  two  or  three  phases  of  the  subject  which  it  seems  to  me 
have  not  been  adequately  covered.  Then  if  questions  should  de- 
velop some  of  the  other  phases,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  of  any  service 
possible. 

I  have  particularly  before  me  H.  R.  2.  which  deals  especially  with 
the  so-called  transactions  tax,  and  I  should  like  first  at  least  to 
develop  one  or  two  phases  In  counectiou  therewith.  The  preceding 
witness  before  you  was  asked  a  question  concerning  the  possible 
repercussions  of  such  a  tax  program  on  the  people  engaged  In  agri- 
culture versus  those  not  so  eugaged;  and  that  Is  one  subject  which 

1  have  spent  much  time  studying.  I  might  say  at  this  point  that  I 
did  spend  some  15  years  or  more  working  In  agrlcultvu-al  fields, 
especially  supplementary  to  my  farm  operations:  that  Is  to  say.  as 
president  of  agricultural  colleges  and  various  other  positions  which 
brought  me  constantly  in  contact  with  agriculture  and  agricultural 
situations.  And  my  special  Interests  continue  to  be  related  to  the 
relative  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the  general  society. 

My  feeling  Is  that  the  methods  proposed  In  H.  R.  2  to  raise  reve- 
nue necessary  to  put  such  a  program  into  effect  would  be  a 
tremendous  burden  upon  agrlcultiire,  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
burden  on  the  rest  of  society;  and  that  the  benefits  coming  to 
agriculture.  If  any,  would  be  disproportionately  small. 

I  would  like  to  develop  that  point  Just  a  little  Unless  agriculture 
is  able  to  secure  for  the  products  of  the  soil  prices  which  are 
reasonably  in  harmony  with  other  prices,  farmers  in  turn  are  unable 
to  purcha.se  from  the  market,  and  their  position  Is  disadvantageous. 

The  reason  for  that,  fundamentally.  Is  that  farmers  sell  their 
labor  in  the  form  of  prices  received  for  goods  rather  than  in  the 
form  of  wages  or  salaries.  The  great  majority  of  other  groups 
receive  their  compensation  In  the  form  of  wages  or  salaries. 

And  the  wages  or  salaries  do  not  fluctuate  dally  or  seaisonally  in 
the  same  way  that  prices  for  commodities  do. 

This  transactions  tax  begins  at  the  very  start  to  bear  down  on 
the  prices  of  commodities.  The  fanners  of  the  country  produce, 
let  us  say,  $10,000,000,000  worth  on  the  farm.  Those  commodities, 
when  they  move  to  the  city  and  through  the  processing  establish- 
ments, and  when  they  reach  the  consumer,  represent  a  so-called 
value  of  farm  products  that  has  doubled  or  trebled  or  quadrupled. 

Now.  the  first  effect  of  the  transactions  taxes,  such  as  those  pro- 
vided for  here,  wou'd  seem  to  be  to  add  to  the  cost  at  each 
i  transaction.  I  realize  that  there  are  some  who  would  say  that  this 
1  tax  will  be  absorbed  at  each  point  where  It  is  Imposed:  that  It  Is 
\  made  very  small,  2  percent,  with  the  thought  that  it  will  be  more 
I  or  less  invisible  and  that  It  will  be  absorbed  at  that  point.  Appar- 
ently this  could  not  be  true. 

We  know  that  there  aie  10.000.000  people  In  the  country  over  60 
years  of  age.  We  know  that  even  if  you  approach  $200  a  month,  or 
$2,400  a  year,  that  you  would  have  to  raise  In  revenue  during  a  year 
something  like  $25,000,000,000.  Twenty-five  billion  dollars  is  about 
one-third  of  the  average  national  income  during  the  last  few  years. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  national  Income  has  fallen  substan- 
tially under,  we  will  say.  $75,000,000,000.  To  raise  $25,000,000,000  by 
a  scries  of  relatively  small  percentage  transaction  taxes,  amounting, 
before  all  goods  and  services  come  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  $25,000,000,000,  or  one-third  of  the  national  income  pro- 
duced, would  seem  to  mean  that  the  accvimulation  of  these  little 

2  percents  must  amount,  before  it  finally  gets  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, to  about  one-third  of  the  national  Income,  or  33 '3  percent. 

To  absorb  that  merely  because  it  comes  in  small  amounts  does- 
not  seem  likely  to  take  place.  In  fact,  no  student  of  this  subject  that 
I  know  of  would  acknowledge  that  any  such  thing  were  possible. 
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After  all.  each  one  added  to  the  other  does  pile  up.  and  a  series  of 
transactions  taxes  which  finally  amounted,  if  it  were  actually 
accomplished,  to  any  such  figure,  would  certainly  add  to  the  cost  at 
each  point. 

Not  only  would  It  add  the  2  percent  at  each  point  where  Imposed, 
but  It  would  become  part  of  the  cost  at  that  point  and  then  the  new 
2  percent  would  be  Imposed  on  that  in  turn,  so  that  it  would  be 
cumulative  and  pyramided. 

I  do  not  think  It  necessary  to  dwell  on  that  length,  but  I 
thlM»t  I  frpeak  advisedly  when  I  pay  that  I  know  of  no  disin- 
terested student — that  is.  one  interested  in  an  objective  analysis, 
^and  not  one  employed  to  argue  a  rase  and  prove  something — 
lS«ipw  of  no  disinterested  student  who  would  say  otherwise  than 
that  these  become  cumulatively  added  together,  and  p3rramlded,  in 
tnat  they  would  be  eai'h  Impoeed  on  the  other  and  be  equivalent 
to  the  compounding  effect. 

This  would  apparently  (gradually  Increase  costs  and  in  turn  prices 
of  commodities.  But  It  would  not  add  to  the  value  or  the  price  of 
farm  prodxicta.  The  prices  which  the  farmer  would  receive  would 
not  be  directly  affected  and  certainly  not  Improved  in  level,  but 
indirectly  would  be  forced  constantly  lower  and  lower,  as  I  shall 
develop  In  a  moment. 

Whereas  on  the  other  side,  the  commodities  which  farmers  must 
buy  would  cumulatively  be  priced  higher  and  higher.    So  that  the 
~3ls:\i1vantage  to  the  agricultural  poptiJation  would  become  cumula- 
tively greater  and  greater. 

In  other  words,  the  so-called  dl.'sparlty  between  purchasing  power 
and  selling  position  Is  Illustrated  in  that  way. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  undoubtedly,  in  my  Judtrment.  the 
p  Ices  for  farm  products  would  become  lower  and  lower  rather  than 
gain  at  any  point.  The  rea.son  for  that  Is  this:  As  rapidly  as  prices 
for  the  proces.sed  commodities  advanced — let  us  take  a  concrete 
Illustration.  We  will  say  that  the  cotton  and  the  gin  and  the 
compressor  and  the  spinner  and  the  weaver  and  the  designer,  and 
the  dyer  and  the  flni.shcr  and  the  clothing  maker,  the  wholesaler. 
the  Jobber,  and  the  retailer— as  rapidly  as  the  prices  became  higher 
end  higher,  the  American  manufacturer  and  distributor  would 
find  himself  exposed  to  now-found  compctltjon.s,  two  or  three  In 
number.  As  his  price  advanced.  Imports  from  Canada  or  England 
or  other  countries  would  quickly  pass  over  the  tariff  wall  and  be 
offered  at  lower  prices.  Thus  the  American  manufacturer  would 
constantly  be  forced  to  offer  the  farmer  a  lower  and  a  lower  and  a 
lower  price  lor  the  beginning  raw  material. 

The  same  we  will  say  with  hogs.  The  farmer,  the  buyer,  the 
packor.  the  wholesaler,  the  retailer,  and  so  on — as  the  price  of  meat 
In  any  mcv.ng  toward  market,  adding  in  price  and  cost  because  of 
transj>oitatlon.  refrigeration,  processing,  etc..  by  the  time  it 
reached,  we  will  .^ay.  the  ultimate  corsf.mer  m  Now  Ycrk.  it  would 
meet  In  comprtlticn.  meat  which  had  been  packed  without  a  trans- 
action tax  ;n  Poland  or  in  the  Argentine  or  some  othtr  place.  So 
the  imported  pre  duct,  passing  over  the  present  tariff  structure, 
would  take  the  market,  leaving  our  farmers'  prcducts  on  the  shelf 
and  forcing  our  processors  constantly  to  offer  the  farmor  a  lower 
and  a  lower  price  for  the  raw  material.  And.  indeed,  since  the  im- 
ported material  would  displace  our  own.  the  farmer,  finding  his  own 
material  accumtilntlng  in  stirplus,  would  be  compelled  to  take 
lower  and  lower  prices. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Treadwat.  If  these  two  bills  are  not  to  be  enacted,  do  you  see 
any  way  of  accomplishing  the  purpo.«e  that  is  aimed  at,  aiding  the 
aged  and  rai.^lng  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  money?  Is  there  any 
v.ay  of  acccmpiisliing  the  purpose  other  than  described  in  these 
bills? 

Dr.  Coulter.  Well.  I  think  the  first  suggestion  indicates  the  idea 
that  there  are  seme  five  or  ten  million  or  more  relatively  young 
people  unemployed,  and  th.^  reason  they  are  unemployed  is  because 
their  elders  are  holding  the  Jobs,  and  they  are  a  burden  to  .society. 

I  chng  very  strongly  to  the  belief  that  all  or  substantially  all  of 
those  who  are  now  unemployed  can  and  presently  surely  will  be 
gainfully  employed  in  the  normal  processes  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural life  in  America,  and  when  they  are  employed,  as  I  feel  con- 
fidf^nt  they  will  be.  by  the  normal  course  of  events,  aided  by  wise 
legislation,  perhaps  hindered  by  unwise,  nonetheless  that  there  is 
need  for  them,  that  there  is  In  this  country  an  absolute  need  for 
them  and  particularly  when  we  get  back  to  moving  In  orderly 
fashion.  Therefore  it  Is  unnecessary  to  think  In  terms  of  dispos- 
sessing any  cf  those  who  have  reached,  we  will  say,  60,  merely  to 
make  way  for  somebody  younger. 

I  can't  conceive,  for  Instance,  under  section  2  (d).  which  defines 
gainful  pursuit,  of  legislating  all  of  the  farm  men  and  women  who 
are  60  years  of  age  out  of  the  garden,  out  of  the  pigpen,  out  of  the 
chicken  yard.  I  cant  conceive  of  that  at  all;  and  yet.  If  a  farmer 
or  his  wife.  60  years  of  age.  gathers  the  egss.  he  must  by  affldavit 
acknowledge  that  he  Is  Ineligible  for  any  benefit  under  this  plan, 
becttuse  then  he  Is  employed  for  himself,  or  for  some  other  person, 
whether  that  other  person  is  one  of  his  sons,  or  daughtcr-in-law, 
or  whoever  it  may  be. 

I  think  the  first  need  is  for  such  emplo3rment,  and  when  there 
is  Fuch  employment  In  this  country  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
etc.,  will  adcquatoly  provide  for  a  very  liberal,  or  at  least  a  reason- 
ably liberal,  provision  for  those  up  in  years  who  need  it. 

Mr.  Tre-^dwat.  So  you  don't  feel  there  Is  an  emergency  such  as 
the  advocates  of  these  two  measures  picture? 

Dr  OODLTER.  Well.  I  think  the  emergency  rather  lies  in  a  thotight- 
ful  review  of  the  forces  which  brought  about  the  recent  and  pro- 
lougsd  depression,  and,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  solving  of  those 


problems  and  getting  our  own  people  back  to  work,  and  Industry 
and  agriculture  moving  on  all  cylinders  instead  of  one,  three,  or 
five. 

Dr.  Coulter  is  a  gentleman  who  has  given  his  entire  life  to 
the  improvement  of  conditions  for  the  American  farmer.  My 
purpose  in  quoting  him  at  length  is  to  disclose  to  the  people 
generally,  and  to  the  farmers  more  particularly,  how  devas- 
tating it  would  be  to  them  to  attempt  to  add  to  the  tax 
burdens  of  the  great  mass  of  people  to  the  extent  that  is 
contemplated  by  the  legislation  under  discussion.  If  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  searched  the  world  ever, 
no  man  better  informed  or  with  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  generally  could  have  been  found.  His 
entire  statement,  had  I  the  space  to  quote  it,  would  confirm 
the  testimony  of  every  qualified  economist  who  appeared 
before  the  committee. 

In  addition  to  those  quoted  above,  many  other  representa- 
tives of  workers  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

There  was  not  a  single  economist  of  standing  nor  an  indi- 
vidual representing  either  farmers  or  laboring  men  appearing 
at  the  hearing  who  believed  in  it  or  who  believed  it  could 
work  even  if  tried. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Johnson,  who  drafted  H.  R. 
4199.  the  bill  rcpre-senting  the  Townsend  plan  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  who  came  to  Washington  with  and  repi'esented  the 
Townsend  organizations  here  for  a  long  time  and  who  proba- 
bly knows  as  much  about  this  plan  as  anyone,  in  addition  to 
knowing  something  about  taxes,  has  analyzed  the  latest  plan. 
The  analysis  can  be  found  in  the  General  Welfare  News- 
Advocate  dated  May  29,  1939.  I  commend  it  to  every  Member 
of  the  House.  You  will  find  it  not  only  interesting  but 
accurate. 

BILL    REPORTED 

Believing  that  an  open  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
would  contribute  to  the  disillusionment  of  the  members  cf  the 
Townsend  organizations,  and  believing  this  question  could  not 
be  disposed  of  until  this  had  been  done  and  a  vote  taken  in 
the  House.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
voted  to  report  H.  R.  6466  to  the  House.  It  was  not  H.  R.  2. 
We  did  exactly  what  Dr.  Townsend  asked  us  to  do.  We  re- 
ported to  the  House  the  bill  he  wanted  reported.  The  Rules 
Committee  also  did  as  Dr.  Townsend  requested  and  reported 
a  closed  rule  under  which  no  amendments  could  be  offered  to 
the  plan.  The  re.<;ult  was  a  vote  of  97  for  and  302  against  the 
bill.  I  personally  know,  from  my  conversations  with  many 
of  the  97  Members  who  voted  for  the  plan,  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  it  and  voted  for  it  only  because  they  had  promised 
to  do  so  before  they  knew  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  old-age  pension  law  as  now 
administered,  the  welfare  and  relief  as  administered,  present 
a  situation  which  must  in  the  immediate  future  receive  the 
serious  and  intelligent  consideration  of  Congress  and  the 
country.  For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  understand  how  many 
of  those  now  receiving  relief  or  old-age  pensions  can  exist  on 
their  utterly  inadequate  incomes.  The  only  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is,  of  course,  a  return  to  sensible,  sound 
government,  based  upon  and  with  a  real  regard  for  economic 
law.  It  is  only  through  this  process  that  business  can  revive, 
that  men  can  go  back  to  work  at  good  wages,  that  all  our 
people,  including  the  old  folks,  can  again  enjoy  the  blessings 
which  come  only  from  general  prosperity. 

MISHANDLING   OF  NATIONS  AFFAIRS 

Those  now  mishandling  the  affairs  of  this  country,  seem- 
ingly, are  deliberately  attempting  to  socialize  the  entire  eco- 
nomic structure.  For  instance,  the  Government,  while  de- 
manding that  business  function  normally,  continues  to  follow 
a  policy  which  places  the  Government  into  competition  with 
private  business  in  an  ever-broadening  extent,  making  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  private  business  to  function  nonnally. 

Neither  this  nor  any  ether  country  can  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  half  Socialist  and  half  capitalist.  We  have 
had  a  most  convincing  demonstration  of  one  fact,  and  that 
is  that  tax  and  borrow,  waste  and  squander  as  we  will,  the 
Government  simply  cannot  supply  jobs  at  good  wages  for 
those  who  need  jobs.    This  can  be  done  only  by  private  capi- 
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tal.  I  elect  to  go  along  with  that  type  of  government  which 
has  given  to  the  world  a  country  in  which  the  poor,  the 
very  poor,  live  on  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  do  the 
middle  class  Europeans  or  Asiatics — the  type  of  government 
which  made  of  this  the  greatest  land  of  opportimity  for  the 
youngsters  of  each  generation  this  world  has  ever  known. 

ECONOMIC     LAW     MDST    BE    OBEYED 

There  is  no  que.'^tion  In  my  mind  that  the  present  misery 
in  the  coimtry,  the  plight  of  oiu-  old  people  particularly,  the 
failure  of  the  coimtry  to  keep  pace  in  recovery  with  other 
nations,  is  due  to  the  constant  violation  of  economic  law  by 
the  administration.  The  penalty  for  such  violation  is  always 
swift  and  sure. 

No  other  nation  has  gone  as  far  as  we  in  experimenting 
with  such  methods  as  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  recovery  meas- 
ures. It  is  significant  that  only  France  and  Belgium  followed 
our  lead.  It  is  significant  also  that  of  all  those  I  shall  now 
mention,  these  two  nations  are  exceeded  in  failure  to  efiect 
econcmic  recovery  only  by  the  United  States. 

The  complete  failiu-e  of  the  Roosevelt  policies  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  basing  industrial  production  at  100  in  1929, 
16  countries  were  ahead  o/  the  United  States  in  percentage 
cf  recovery  as  of  1938.  The  percentages  of  the  various  coun- 
tries are  as  foUows:  Latvia,  174.5;  Japan,  170.8;  Finland, 
152.5;  Sweden,  146.0;  E3tonia,  145.5;  Chile,  136.8;  Denmark, 
135.0;  Norway,  127.2;  Gei-many,  126.2;  Poland,  117.3;  United 
Kingdom.  115.7;  Italy,  98.6;  Canada,  90.0;  Netherlands,  89.8; 
Fiance,  76.9:  Belgium,  75.1;  and  United  States,  72.3. 

Is  It  not  about  time  we  took  stock  of  our  situation  with  a 
view  of  getting  back  on  a  sound  economic  basis?  Is  it  not 
about  time  we  realized  that  we  cannot  bring  happiness  to  our 
people  through  economic  nostrums;  that  we  cannot  borrow 
and  borrow,  tax  and  tax  cur  people,  and  squander  and  waste 
the  proceeds,  and  bring  prosperity  to  the  country? 

Is  it  not  about  time  we  realized  that  if  we  are  to  again 
become  the  great  land  of  opportunity  for  the  present  and 
future  generations  of  youngsters  that  we  begin  now  to  follow 
the  principles  of  good  sound  sense?  I  think  it  is.  So  why 
not  apply  that  test  to  the  Townsend  plan  at  this  time? 

LET    US    APPLY    THE   TEST   OF    COMMON    SENSE 

Mr.  Speaker,  concerning  the  so-called  Townsend  bill  which 
was  voted  down  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  302  to 
97.  I  want  to  say  that  after  several  years  of  careful  study 
and  observation  of  the  Townsend  movement  and  its  rise  in 
this  country.  I  have  become  convinced  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  argue  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
Townsend  plan  of  multiple  taxation  and  the  attempted  forced 
circulation  of  money  to  provide  luxurious  security  for  the 
elderly  citizens,  and  through  this  medium  bring  about  re- 
covery from  the  depression  which  has  beset  us  for  the  last 
10  years. 

There  are  not  two  sides  to  this  question  so  far  as  every 
recognized  economist  is  concerned.  The  verdict  of  the  best 
economists  in  the  world,  including  those  in  the  United  States, 
is  that  the  plan  simply  is  impossible  and  even  if  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  would  not  and 
cculd  not  work  the  way  it  has  been  represented  to  the 
elderly  people. 

Millions  of  words  of  argument  and  of  Indisputable  proof 
that  the  Congress  cannot  repeal  fixed  economic  law  have 
been  written  and  spoken  since  the  Townsend  movement  got 
under  way. 

THREE    HEARINGS    BEFORE    WATS    AND    MEANS    COMMITTEE 

The  Townsend  representatives  have  had  every  opportu- 
nity they  could  ask  for,  in  three  different  hearings  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  prove  the  merits  of  their  plan  and  they  have  in 
each  case  failed  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  the  Townsend  lead- 
ers themselves  recognized  that  they  had  failed  to  make  their 
case  is  to  be  found  in  the  further  fact  that  each  time  they 
came  back  with  a  changed  bill  after  having  insisted  that 
their  original  bill  was  absolutely  perfect.  Finally  in  the  last 
bill  that  was  presented,  and  which  finally  reached  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  two  principal  leaders  themselves  could  not 
agree  as  to  what  amount  of  money  it  would  produce  for  the 
elderly  people,  or  as  to  how  It  would  work  in  operation. 


I  think  it  is  futile  and  useless  to  attempt  at  this  time  to 
review  all  the  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  and  testimony 
from  economists,  businessmen,  educators,  farm  leaders,  labor 
leaders,  and  others  all  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  theory  of  the 
Townsend  plan  of  revolving  old-age  pensions  forced  by  multi- 
ple and  pyramided  taxation  into  circulation  every  month  is 
economically  and  socially  impossible  of  ticcomplishment,  be- 
cause it  simply  would  not  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  again  quoting  all  of  this  mass  of 
evidence,  I  am  going  to  put  this  proposition  to  you  on  a  basis 
of  common  sense. 

As  many  of  the  Members  know,  for  the  past  15  years  I  have 
steadily  worked  for  the  highest  level  of  old-age  pensions  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  provide,  con- 
sistent with  sound  economic  and  social  government.  I  have 
never  changed  my  attitude  In  that  regard.  I  was  working  for 
old-age  pensions  years  before  Dr.  Townsend  was  ever  heard 
of  and  years  before  this  becsmie  a  political  issue  at  all. 

In  my  own  case  when  I  retire  from  Congress  it  will  be  with- 
out having  accumulated  a  competence.  I  am  now  of  an  age 
where  I  could  qualify  for  a  pension  under  the  plan.  Is  it  not 
clear  that  a  purely  selfish  interest  on  my  part,  that  sheer  re- 
gard for  my  wife  and  myself,  would  dictate  that  I  should 
support  the  Townsend  plan  if  it  had  the  slightest  chance  to 
operate  as  it  is  claimed  it  would?  I  have  five  near  relatives 
who  would  be  eligible  for  a  pension  today.  I  have  hundreds 
of  friends  who  are  near  and  dear  to  me;  I  have  thousands  of 
other  friends  whom  I  would  be  happy  indeed  to  help  if  I  could, 
all  of  whom  would  be  eligible  for  this  pension  if  It  were  possible 
to  give  it  to  them. 

I  am  not  alone  In  this  position.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  similarly  prompted.  Can  you  not  see,  as  I  say,  that 
every  dictate,  every  impulse  of  enlightened  self-support  and 
self-interest  would  impel  me  to  vote  for  any  old-age  pension 
bill  which  would  lift  all  of  my  own  relatives  and 'all  of  my 
friends  as  well  as  every  other  worthy  person  in  this  land  of 
ours  from  economic  worry  to  a  state  of  comfort,  if  not  luxury, 
in  their  declining  years? 

Let  us  face  this  fact  together.  Does  not  your  own  sense  of 
logic  convince  you  that  every  individual,  every  economist, 
every  businessman,  every  educator,  every  farm  leader,  every 
labor  leader,  every  Member  of  Congress,  would  be  impelled  by 
the  same  motives  which  impel  me,  namely,  if  it  were  possible 
to  enact  the  Townsend  plan  into  law  and  it  would  take  all  of 
our  aged  relatives  and  friends  from  a  state  of  anxiety  and 
privation  and  place  them  in  a  state  of  comfort  and  security, 
1  that  we  would  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  It  the  law  at 
I  the  earliest  possible  day,  even  though  It  might  work  hardship 
to  some  degree  on  the  taxpayers? 

Now,  keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  is  it  not  reasonable  from 
any  standpoint  that  If  by  thus  providing  for  ourselves,  our 
aged  relatives,  our  aged  friends,  the  worthy  aged  of  this  and 
all  future  generations,  we  could  at  the  same  time  rescue  this 
country  from  the  depression  it  is  in,  provide  reemployment 
for  Idle  citizens,  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  relief,  that 
certainly  nobody  but  a  crazy  man  would  refuse  to  vote  for 
such  a  plan? 

Now,  in  the  light  of  all  of  these  facts,  why  Is  it  that  the 
Congress  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  plan?  Why  is  it  that 
every  economist  worthy  of  the  name  has  insisted  again  and 
again  that  the  plan  cannot  work?  Why  is  it  that  farm  or- 
ganizations, labor  organizations,  business  associations,  all 
having  studied  the  plan  and  all  of  the  arguments  for  it,  have 
consistently  declared  that  it  is  an  impossible  scheme  which 
could  not  work  under  any  circumstances?  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  it  is  not  possible,  because  there  is  no  magic,  there 
is  no  amount  of  wishful  thinking,  there  is  no  amount  of  deep, 
earnest,  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  provide  that 
sort  of  support  for  our  elderly  citizens  that  can  make  the 
Townsend  plan  work. 

I  realize  fully  that  it  will  have  no  effect  at  this  late  day 
to  again  argue  the  economic  reasons  why  the  plan  will  not 
work.  I  realize  frnlher  that  a  very  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  eager  for  the  adoption  of  the  Townsend  plan  have 
never  gone  into  its  complicated  economic  phases  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  so. 
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rLDERLT   PIOPIE    HAVE   COMMON   SENSI 

But  I  believe  that  the  elderly  people  of  this  country  are  pos- 
sessed of  common  sense.  I  do  believe  their  power  of  reasoning 
is  clear.  I  refuse  to  believe,  however,  that  thoy  are  convinced 
that  there  is  a  general  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  United  States,  except  the  elderly  people,  to 
prevent  them  from  having  security  and  comfort  in  their  old 
nge.  Such  an  idea  is,  of  course.  abi;urd.  A  moment's  thought 
will  show  you  that  everybody  in  the  ranks  of  the  younger 
citizens  in  this  and  all  coming  generations  will  some  day 
become  old.  They  would  some  day  become  eligible  for  such 
a  pen.sion.  They  would  some  day  be  in  a  position  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  any  pension  plan  that  could  be  passed  and  be 
made  to  work. 

Therefore  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  man  or  woman  who  will 
sit  down  and  read  this  statement  with  an  open  mind  that  the 
reason  the  Congress  would  not  pass  the  Townsend  pyramided 
tax  pension  plan  is  because  it  is  one  of  the  impossibles.  It 
simply  cannot  work. 

I,  for  one,  whatever  the  political  cost  may  or  may  not  be, 
do  not  intend  to  be  a  party  to  persuading  the  elderly  citizens 
of  this  country  to  continue  to  spend  their  money  and  to  hope 
for  something  that  I  am  utterly  convinced  it  is  impossible  to 
attain. 

MUST    HAVE    COMFORT 

I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  level  of  old-age  assistance 
high  enough  to  keep  our.  elderly  citizens  in  at  least  a  reason- 
able degree  of  comfort  that  can  be  established  on  a  sound 
basis,  that  will  give  our  old  folks  money  instead  of  promises, 
and  that  can  be  maintained  permanently  in  the  future  by  the 
taxpayers.  What  that  level  is  I  do  not  at  this  time  attempt 
to  say.  Whatever  the  highest  level.  I  do  say  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  energetically  for  it.  either  with  or  without  the 
support  of  the  Townsend  people,  because  I  think  it  is  right 
and  Just  and  desirable,  and  because,  while  I  am  thinking  of  the 
present  elderly  people,  I  am  thinking  also  of  all  the  people 
.  Who  will  in  the  course  of  years  become  eld. 

I  trust  you  will  ponder  these  words  carefully  and  consider 
them  in  an  unprejudiced  state  of  mind.  If  you  do.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  absolute  settled  con- 
viction, based  upon  overwhelming  proof,  that  the  Townsend 
plan  will  not  work:  that  it  will  not  give  the  aged  citizens  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  what  they  have  been  promised;  and 
that  if  the  Congress  passed  such  a  plan  tomorrow  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  simply  could  not  sustain  and  support  it. 

I  want  you  to  believo  I  am  earnest  and  honest  and  frank  in 
my  attituds  on  this  question  and  that  I  shall  continue  to 
attempt  in  the  future,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  to  secure  for  the 
elderly  citizens  of  ths  country  every  dollar  of  assistance  that 
can  be  given  under  a  plan  that  is  sound  and  workable. 


W.  p.  A.  and  l»olitics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CAI.IFORNl.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27. 1939 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  under  consideration  Senate  bill 
1871,  an  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities.  This 
comrmttee.  I  am  informed,  is  diligently  studying  this  measure 
with  a  view  to  reporting  it  later  to  this  body  for  consideration. 
As  this  bill  directly  and  indirectly  affects  all  Government 
agencies  and  especially  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  during  the  last 
campaign. 

Speaking  over  the  radio  in  the  city  of  Providence,  the 
cap.tal  city  of  Rhode  Island,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  candi- 
date for  Governor,  according  to  the  Providence  Journal  of 
October  27  of  last  year,  informed  his  listeners  that  he  had 


recently  received  $101  in  $1  bills  from  W.  P.  A.  work- 
ers as  a  contribution  to  my  campaign."  In  glaring  headlines 
this  Republican  organ  stated  on  this  same  dale: 

Vanderbilt  hits  W.  P.  A.  maneuvers  on  hurricane  job — Charges  It 
laid  off  400  men  in  Newport  area,  then  put  in  Providence  crews. 

I  am  Informed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  this  very  day,  upon 
reading  the  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the 
Works  Progress  administrator  in  Rhode  Island  immediately 
notified  candidate  Vanderbilt  that  his  statement  regarding 
the  transfer  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  was  erroneous.  On  October 
31  Mr.  Vanderbilt  replied  to  the  W.  P.  A.  administrator  from 
his  lavish  campaign  headquarters  in  Providence  and  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  that  he  had  corrected 
it.  The  statement  he  corrected,  however,  was  in  regard  to 
the  transfer  of  the  W.  P.  A.  workers.  He  did  not  refer  in  his 
communication  to  the  W.  P.  A.  administrator,  to  his  state- 
ment regarding  W.  P.  A.  workers  contributing  to  his  campaign 
fund. 

Speaking  in  his  home  town  of  Burrillville.  R.  I.,  Mr.  Austin 
T.  Levy,  wealthy  mill  executive  and  chairman  of  the  Vander- 
bilt campaign  committee,  according  to  the  Providence  Journal 
of  November  1,  1938,  stated  that  the  contribution  made  to  the 
Republican  State  campaign  committee  by  101  W.  P.  A.  work- 
ers, who  each  contributed  $1,  as  "'the  most  significant  con- 
tribution in  this  campaign." 

Rhode  Island  does  not  have,  I  am  reliably  informed,  a 
corrupt  practice  act  and  candidates  for  office  are  not  com- 
pelled to  file  sworn  statements  as  to  campaign  expenditures. 
It  is  then  impossible  for  anyone  other  than  the  persons  who 
solicited  and  handled  this  huge  campaign  chest  in  Rhode 
Island  at  the  last  election,  to  know  just  how  much  money 
the  millionaires  of  Wall  Street  contributed  to  elect  one  of 
their  group  chief  executive  of  that  State.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
informed  that  thoasands  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  little 
State  of  Rhode  Island  honestly  believe  that  no  contribution 
was  made  by  W.  P.  A.  workers  to  the  campaign  of  Governor 
Vanderbilt.  The  Governor,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  reputed  to  be  a 
multimillionaire  and  his  associates  are  those  who  do  business 
on  Wall  Street  and  reside  on  Bellevue  Avenue  in  Newport. 
This  scion  of  one  of  America's  wealthiest  families  did  not, 
when  he  wrote  to  the  P.  W.  A.  administrator  in  Rhode  Island 
admitting  the  mistake  made  in  his  radio  address  of  October 
27.  deny  that  he  or  his  campaign  committee  had  accepted 
this  money  as  a  contribution  from  those  who  were  toiling 
to  clear  away  the  WTeckage  of  the  terrible  hurricane  which 
visited  New  England  last  Sept<^mber.  In  view  of  this  I  sug- 
gest that  the  committee  considering  S.  1871  request  Governor 
Vanderbilt,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  inform  it  whether  or  not 
this  reputed  campaign  contribution  was  used  for  his  cam- 
paign, whether  it  was  given  to  some  charitable  institution,  or 
whether  it  was  given  back  to  the  W.  P.  A.  workers.  I  might 
further  suggest  to  the  ccmmittre  that  Mr.  Austin  T.  L'^vy, 
chairman  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  campaign  contribution  com- 
mittee; Mr.  Pierce  Brereton,  former  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee  of  Rhode  Island;  and 
Mr.  Edwin  H.  Arnold,  treasurer  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  of  Rhode  Island,  be  called  before  this 
committee  of  Congress  to  testify  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
money  was  solicited  from  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  also  to  in- 
form the  committee  whether  or  not  any  contribution  was 
made  by  W.  P.  A.  workers  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  campaign  or 
wh.-'thcr  or  not  this  was  just  a  publicity  move  using  W.  P.  A. 
as  the  agent  to  solicit  votes. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  honest  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island  desire  to  be  enlightened  on  the  political  activities  and 
maneuvers  of  those  who  used  the  relief  agencies  in  their  State 
for  political  purposes.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  in- 
formation will  guide  this  committee  of  the  House  in  drafting 
legislation  barring  pohticians  from  using  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  and  other  relief  units  for  partisan  political 
purposes.  The  citizens  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  are  en- 
titled to  know  whether  or  not  the  W.  P.  A.  was  used  in  the 
last  campaign  as  an  agent  of  those  who  would  stoop  to  gutter 
politics.  I  trust.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  studying  this  bill  will  take  my  suggestions  into 
consideration. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  committee's  attention  to  this  inci- 
dent, because  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  all  the  politics  in 
relief  are  not  Democratic  politics.  As  much  as  anybody  I 
deplore  this  kind  of  thing.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Hatch  bill  is  a  solution.  I  do  not  believe  that  because 
political  skullduggery  exists  among  Federal  employees  as 
among  other  classes  of  voters,  that  the  way  to  end  it  is  to 
deny  to  American  citizens  their  traditional  right  to  partici- 
pate in  political  campaigns.  All  the  privileges  of  democracy 
are  abused  sometimes  and  by  some  people.  But  we  do  not 
cure  the  abuses  by  surrendering  democracy  and  substituting 
for  it  a  dictatorship.  I  therefore  wish  to  record  here  my  op- 
position to  the  Hatch  bill  in  its  present  form. 


Amateur  and  Organized  Athletics 


jEXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

}  OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 

OF  NEV.'  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY.  JUNE  21.   1939 


Mr.  GAVAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  at  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  day  at  the  world's  fair.  Wednesday.  June  21.  1939: 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  members,  athletics  and  sports  have 
always  played  a  large  part  In  American  life,  although  prior  to 
the  Civil  War  they  were  conducted  in  a  rather  haphazard  fa.sh- 
ion.  The  stories  of  colonial  and  pioneering  times  are  filled  with 
rocltals  of  physical  effort.  There  are  tales  of  Washington's  Jump- 
ing 22  feet  and  6  inches  in  his  ordinary  shoes  on  the  hard  ground, 
and  throwing  a  silver  dollar  across  the  Potomac;  of  Franklin's 
famous  long-distance  sv.lms;  of  Lincoln's  ability  as  a  wTestler 
displayed  on  courthouse  days;  of  Andrew  Jackson's  ability  with 
duelini?  weapons;  and  of  famous  feats  of  skill,  endurance,  and 
speed  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  in  long-distance  runs  or  rides 
on  licrseback  by  frontiersmen,  wood  runners,  and  Indian  scouts 
in  the  formative  days  of  the  Nation.  But  70  years  ago  the  old 
crdor  passed  and  a  new  one  came  into  being. 

Seventy  years  Is  a  long  period  of  time — nearly  half  the  life 
of  this  Nation.  Yet  some  70  years  ago  three  young  men.  Father 
Bill  Curtis,  Harry  C.  Buermeyer.  and  John  C.  Babcock.  veterans 
oi"  the  Civil  War.  a  bare  3  years  after  the  last  gun  had  ceased 
firing,  met  In  a  small  parlor  on  Sixth  Avenue  near  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  and  dreamed  a  dream,  the  results  of  which  could 
not  be  realized  by  the  dreamers.  Out  of  this  meeting  the  entire 
fatric  of  present-day  amateur  and  organized  athletics  was  created. 
They  were  not  only  the  patron  saints  of  the  great  amateur  field 
of  sport  of  today,  but  were  the  actual  founders  of  our  club,  the 
greatest  athletic  club  in  the  world.  Joined  by  a  few  ardent 
spirits,  they  worked  so  fervently  and  so  well  that  they  were  not 
only  successful  in  launching  our  club  on  its  long  and  successful 
career,  but  were  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  into  existence 
the  greatest  governing  body  that  amateur  sport  has  ever  known, 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  a  unit  organized  within  the  club 
walls. 

Like  all  pioneer  efforts,  the  early  endeavors  of  the  founders 
met  with  many  difficulties.  They  faced  a  wilderness  of  indif- 
ference and  even  opposition  to  their  ideas.  The  country  was 
thinking  of  things  other  than  sport.  The  4  years  of  Civil  War 
had  virtually  wiped  out  or  crippled  a  large  part  of  the  red- 
blooded  young  manhood  of  the  period,  or  they  were  engaged 
in  pushing  the  country's  frontiers  westward  in  the  face  of  Indian 
perils,  and  the  terrors  of  death  from  thirst  and  starvation.  On 
the  far-fiung  frontiers  there  was  neither  opportunity  nor  desire 
to  indulge  in  sports  or  exercise,  except  such  as  was  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  one's  life.  And  moreover,  the  time  was  not 
propitious  for  the  furtherance  of  sports,  which  flourish  in  days 
of  prosperity,  when  people  have  time  to  devote  to  them.  The 
period  In  question  was  a  time  of  great  economic  distress,  cul- 
minating In  the  great  depression  of  1873  to  1879.  And  yet,  im- 
mune to  all  discouragement,  the  courageous  three  and  their 
coworkers  kept  the  flame  burning  so  brightly,  that  they  laid  the 
firm  foundation  of  the  Nation's  present  gigantic  athletic  structure. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  the  late  sixties,  our 
club  came  into  existence  and  has  steered  a  straight  course  for 
over  70  years,  guided  by  the  twin  stars  of  amateurism  and  sports- 
manship. Over  that  long  stretch  of  years,  we  have  fostered  34 
competitive  sports  and  a  review  of  our  athletic  history  would 
present  a  great  panorama  of  athletically  great  happenings  from 
the  first  Indoor  amateur  athletic  games  ever  held  In  the  United 
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States,  conducted  by  the  club  on  November  11.  1868,  down  to 
the  large  International  meets  of  the  present.  Thou.sands  of 
championships.  Individual  and  team,  have  been  won.  And  what 
a  galaxy  of  stars  have  worn  the  winged  foot — far  too  numerous 
to  mention — although  I  would  be  somewhat  remiss,  if  1  failed  to 
mention  in  passing  a  few  of  those  who  from  the  standpoint  of 
sheer  brilliance  and  fine  service  seem  to  stand  out  even  above 
their  fellow  champions. 

Father  Bill  Curtis  and  Harry  Buermeyer.  two  of  the  founders, 
were  remarkable  all-round  athletes,  many  critics  of  his  day  even 
debating  the  question  whether  the  latter  could  defeat  the  great 
John  L.  Sullivan.  Prior  to  the  nineties  of  the  last  century,  Mal- 
colm W.  Ford,  broad  Jumper  and  all-round  champion;  Hxigh  H. 
Baxter,  worlds  pole  vault  record  holder;  George  R.  Gray,  the 
breaker  of  28  world's  shot-put  records  in  an  8-year  stretch,  and 
James  S.  Mitchell,  the  first  of  the  procession  of  giant  Irish  weight 
throwers,  won  many  honors  for  the  club.  The  nineties  of  the  last 
century  was  a  period  in  which  many  of  the  world's  greatest  ath- 
letes bore  the  winged  foot  and  in  the  famous  international  meet 
In  1895  against  England's  best,  representing  the  London  Athletic 
Club,  we  won  every  event,  club  athletes  establishing  four  world's 
records.  A  mere  recital  of  the  names  will  bring  to  many  present 
memories  of  the  performances  of  a  group  of  champions  and  record 
holders,  including  Bernie  Wefers.  one  of  the  worlds  star  all-time 
sprinters;  Mike  Sweeney,  high  Jumper;  Charley  Kilpatrlck,  half- 
miler;  Alvin  C.  Kraenzlein,  remarkable  hurdler,  broad  Jumper,  and 
sprinter;  John  J.  Flanagan,  earliest  and  possibly  the  most  scien- 
tific of  the  hammer-throwing  180-footer:  Ray  C.  Ewry,  sensational 
standing  jumper,  winner  of  more  Olympic  titles  than  any  other 
athlete,  10  in  number;  and  Tommy  Conneff,  great  little  miler. 
In  1906.  Paul  Pilgrim,  the  only  man  in  the  long  history  of  Olympic 
meets  who  ever  won  a  middle-distance  double,  won  the  Olympic 
400-  and  800-meter  championships;  and  in  1908,  Matt  McGrath. 
the  world's  greatest  weight  thrower,  the  holder  of  world's  records, 
the  hammer  for  many  years  and  the  56-pound  weight  to  this  day, 
started  his  long  career  as  a  club  representative,  winning  an  Olym- 
pic title  and  national  titles  galore.  After  the  World  War,  the 
famous  Pat  McDonald,  the  winner  of  Olympic  titles  In  both  the 
shot  and  the  weight,  as  well  as  many  national  titles,  the  holder 
of  the  world's  record  in  the  shot,  and  Jackson  Scholz,  a  great 
sprinter,  the  winner  of  the  Olympic  200-meter  race  in  1924,  In 
which  he  set  an  Olympic  record,  appeared  as  club  representatives. 

The  club's  athletic  career  has  not  been  entirely  in  the  past. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  past  8  years,  facing  the  strongest 
opposition  ever  encountered,  the  club  has  won  six  national  track 
and  field  team  titles.  At  no  time  has  the  chib  had  greater 
athletes  than  the  men  who  contributed  so  notably  to  this  result. 
Among  the  numerous  great  performers,  Olympic  and  National 
champions  and  world's  record  holders,  the  most  prominent  were 
Percy  Beard,  hurdler;  Leo  Sexton,  shot  putter;  George  Spitz,  high 
Jumper;  John  Andercon,  discus  thrower;  Gene  Venzke,  the  first 
man  to  run  an  indoor  4  10  mile;  Joseph  McCluskey,  steeplechaser; 
and  Frank  Ryan,  shot-putter. 

Swimming,  another  club  major  sport,  also  has  a  long  competi- 
tive career  since  the  holding  of  the  first  national  championships 
on  September  30.  1877,  starting  from  the  float  on  the  Mott  Haven 
grounds.  Among  the  many  great  swimmers,  winners  of  Olympic 
and  National  championships  and  holders  of  numerous  world's 
records,  the  names  of  Charles  M.  Daniels,  the  holder  in  his  day 
of  20  world's  records,  43  American  records  and  5  Olympic  cham- 
pionships, and  of  Peter  Fick,  present  national  champion  and  co- 
holder  of  the  world's  sprint  record,  stand  out. 

There  were  many  other  famous  competitors  in  other  sports 
fostered  by  the  club,  but  time  will  not  permit  naming  them. 

Athletics  and  the  widespread  indulgence  therein  have  been  a 
very  vital  factor  in  the  success  of  the  United  States.  The  colleges 
and  high  schools  have  increased  tremendously  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  have  added  a  himdredfold  to  the  number  of  active 
participants  in  sport.  Today,  the  civic  centers  have  afforded  the 
youth  of  the  community  a  far  greater  opportunity  to  benefit  them- 
selves physically,  than  ever  before.  The  restilt  has  been  a  physical 
betterment  all  around,  institutions  keeping  such  records  showing 
that  the  youth  of  today  are  larger  and  sounder  than  their  for- 
bears of  30  or  40  years  ago.  The  benefits  derived  from  athletics 
or  sports  are  possibly  greater  from  other  standpoints  than  from 
the  standpoint  of  mere  physical  measurement.  On  the  far-flung 
athletic  fields  of  this  widely  spread  nation,  youths  from  public- 
school  age,  through  th3  high  schools  and  through  the  colleges  up 
to  the  post-graduate  era.  are  daily  learning  lessons  of  how  to  strive 
fairly  and  cleanly;  to  control  their  tempers  during  the  course  of 
the  competition  because  the  man  who  loses  control  of  his  thoughts 
and  temper  places  himself  at  a  sad  disadvantage;  to  take  the  hard 
knocks  on  the  athletic  field  which  all  physical-contact  games  bring 
to  the  participants,  without  flinching;  and  despite  hard  knocks  or 
the  turning  of  the  tide  against  him,  or  his  team,  to  ever  push 
forward  and  succeed.  Many  a  contest  is  won  by  a  last-minute 
effort  when  things  look  darkest.  The  impulse  to  win  is  always 
strong,  but  the  team  games  call  for  a  spirit  of  sport«nanshlp,  of 
cooperaticn,  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  team,  which 
should  fit  the  younger  element  in  otu-  community  for  the  hard 
game  of  life  that  they  wUl  have  to  face  after  their  graduation.  If 
these  lessar^s  are  well  learned  in  their  formative  years  it  will  make 
the  growing  youth  more  useftil  to  the  country  and  community  at 
large  as  a  citizen,  and  in  the  wide  field  of  competitive  endeavor  to 
make  a  living.  The  indulgence  in  sport  In  this  country  serves 
also  the  older  element  In  the  Nation,  furnishing  them  with  hob- 
bles which  lift  their  mind  from  the  daily  strife  of  making  a  living. 
giving  them  a  safety  valve  for  their  emotions,  causing  them  to 
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relax  their  nerves  and  in  b'.uldiiij;  up  physical  energy,  enaWlng 
Ihem  U)  five*  again  their  daily  taeis  with  more  vigor,  a  clearer 
mind,  and  the  ability  to  perform  them  better  than  they  would  be 
ablf  to  perform  them  if  no  such  outlet  existed. 

There  1«  another  picture  to  the  entire  wide  panorama  of  sports 
exemplified  m  this  country—  not  only  does  It  tone  up  the  physical 
energies  of  men  ao  that  they  can  carry  on  their  daily  endeavors 
to  greater  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  commuiiity  at  large,  i 
but  it  further  flt«  them  for  an  outstanding  duty  of  citizenship,  as  [ 
m  the  d;uk  days  of  1917-18.  Perhaps  it  is  not  diplomatic  to  Inject  i 
Into  thi.s  leathering  the  thoughts  of  war  or  coming  of  war.  but  i 
while  everybody  of  normal  mental  equipment  hates  war.  and  no-  ; 
boay  hates  It  more  deeply  than  the  man  who  has  been  a  partici- 
pant, nevertheless:  any  citizen  of  a  broad  bent  of  mind  must 
realize  that  nations  are  but  the  total  aggregate  of  the  individuals 
composing  them  and  that  when  men  will  strive  and  quarrel  for 
their  own  personal  advantage,  nations  do  likewise.  A  clear  state- 
ment of  fact  is  the  statement  that  since  the  dawn  of  civilization 
there  have  been  capital  wars  on  this  wide  earth  averaging  one  for 
every  14  years.  Even  our  own  Nation,  which  we  are  prone  to  call 
a  peace-loving  nation,  has  had  a  large  war  for  every  generation 
since  1860.  In  1860  we  had  the  war  which  rent  the  Nation  almost 
In  twain;  In  1898  we  had  an  extended  war  which  cost  many  lives; 
and  in  1917  we  not  only  had  the  greatest  war  In  the  history  of 
this  Nation,  but  a  war  in  which  we  Invaded  Europe  for  the  first 
time  In  our  history.  If  we  are  not  to  go  in  for  groat  armies  and 
navies;  If  we  do  not  regiment  the  entire  Nation — which  God  for- 
bid—like other  nations  at  pre*=ent  causing  great  anxiety  in  the 
world,  we  at  least  should  have  the  fundamental  basis  of  all 
armies— a  physically  fit  and  better  citizenry  There  Is  a  proneness 
In  the  newspapers  of  today  U->  emphasize  the  value  of  mechaniza- 
tion In  warfare  and  overemphasize  such  value.  However,  world- 
wide tests  of  the  last  several  years  have  proven  that  the  Individ- 
uals composing  the  armies  still  are  the  foundational  element  in 
warfare  To  the  end  of  furnishing  a  citizenry  well  stjpplied  to 
protect  this  country  In  time  of  need,  sports  and  exercise  can  play 
a  dominant  role.  The  Importance  of  a  wide  ext«>n.sion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  physical  fitness  can  best  be  realized  when  we  scan  the 
lessons  of  our  last  war.  It  Is  sad  to  relate,  but  true,  that  in  whole 
communities  physical  examiners  were  compelled  to  reject  almost 
half  of  those  examined  on  account  of  physical  Ineptitude  or 
defects. 

As  proven  In  the  last  war.  the  lessons  learned  on  many  sport 
flelhs  fit  a  man  to  become  an  excellent  soldier  and  leader.  The 
famous  Duke  of  Wellington  once  made  a  statement  to  the  eCfect 
that  England's  battles  were  won  on  Us  playing  fields.  If  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  could  mpeak  so  well  of  cricket  and  other  kindred 
sports  of  England,  surely  we  In  this  cotmtry.  with  our  sports  em- 
bodying greater  physical  body  contact  and  hard  knocks  and  calling 
lor  quicker  thinking  and  initiative,  can  expect  rare  service  from  the 
lessons  learned  on  such  fields. 

We  as  members  of  this  great  club  are  Justly  proud  of  Its  glorious 
past  and  traditions  and  are  strong  believers  In  the  tenets  laid  down 
by  the  founders 

We  are  proud  of  the  record  of  past  loyalty,  not  only  to  the  club 
Itself  but  of  the  club's  loyalty  to  the  country,  so  well  evidenced  by 
our  service  flag  containing  939  stars,  representing  practically  every 
man  of  military  age  on  the  club  roster  during  the  troublous  days 
of  1917-18. 

With  the  colleges  ceasing  to  administer  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  our  youth  at  a  stage  where  it  has  barely  reached  manhood's 
estato.  there  "is  a  rare  opportunity  for  clubs  of  our  type  not  only  to 
fit  men  physically  to  face  the  quickened  pace  of  modern  existence 
but  to  face  emergencies  threatening  the  country  Itself.  This  coun- 
try of  ours  Is  In  great  need  of  more  clubs,  big  and  small,  possessing 
the  same  objcxrts  as  the  New  York  Athletic  Cluo,  and  many  members 
of  such  clubs  willing  to  carry  out  such  objects. 


Debt  of  Finland  to  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1939 


LETTER    FTIOM    A    CONS'HTUENT    AND    REPLY 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  a  constituent  in  regard  to  a  memorial  to 
Finland  for  paying  her  war  debt,  together  with  a  letter  written 
by  me  and  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced: 

Washinctow.  June  15 — Uncle  Sam's  best  debtor — tiny  Finland — 
paid  up  again  today.  The  Treasury  received  payment  of  S160.693  In 
principle  and  interest  on  the  Flnnisli  debt  to  the  United  States,  and 


thus  the  payments  were  broiight  faithfully  up  to  date.  Of  all  the 
debtor  nations  of  the  world  which  owe  the  United  States  about 
•13.000.000.000.  Finland  Is  the  only  one  never  failing  to  pay  Its 
regular  Installments. 

Hon.  Leo  E.  Allen, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C: 
In  line  with  the  above  clipping,  we.  the  following  of  your  con- 
stituency, make  the  following  suggestions:  That  you  present  a  bill 
in  the  House  appropriating  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  memorial  which  would  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  Finland  for  their  regular  and  prompt  payment  of 
their  war  debt  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  alone  have  had  the 
honor  to  do  so. 

Harold  R.  Eaton,  Kurt  G.  Schmidt.  A.  F.  Wlngert.  N.  Miles. 
R.  M.  Eaton.  A  Allentoff.  Earl  Bowman.  W.  G.  Warnack, 
B  L.  Peck.  Owen  P  Miles.  Lee  D.  Hannes.  Tom  Watfeou, 
M.  A.  Hartman,  Fred  C.  Leigh.  A.  C.  Reeves.  Ag.  Albert, 
E.  R.  Wachtel. 

June  23,  1939. 
Mr.  Harold  Eaton, 

Mount  Cnrroll.  III. 
Dfar   Harold:  Receipt    Is    acknowledged    of    your    recent    letter 
signed  by  many  others  suggesting  that  I  present  a  bill  in  the  Hoai-e 
making  an  apprcpriation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  memorial  to 
Finland.    Within  the  next  few  days  I  will  do  so. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  this  valuable  suggestion.  Without 
question  all  Americans  feel  as  you  do  toward  Finland. 

W  11  you  kindly  convev  this  information  to  the  other  signers. 
With  all  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Leo  E.  Allen,  M.  C. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  memorial  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  Finland 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  erection  upon  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States  In  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C  .  of  a  suitable 
memorial  exprest-ive  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  the  American  people  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Finland  for  the  reg'ilar  and  prompt  payment 
of  its  debt  to  the  United  States  Government  incurrpd  during  the 
World  War.  being  the  only  debtor  nation  to  so  recognize  Its  Just 
obligation  to  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
hereby  authorized  to  select  a  suitable  s-ite  and  design  for  the  said 
memorial,  and  to  superintend  the  construction  thereof. 


Brig.  Gen.  Harley  Bascom  Ferguson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7iesday.  June  21. 1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brig.  Gen.  Harley  Bascom 
Ferguson  will  reach  the  age  of  retirement  on  August  14,  and 
under  the  law  will  be  automatically  separated  from  active 
service  with  the  United  States  Army. 

It  was  46  years  ago  that  General  Ferguson  entered  West 
Point  as  a  cadet,  and  in  1897  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  From  that  day  to  this 
he  has  served  with  distinction.  His  duties  have  taken  him 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
closely  to  observe  General  Ferguson's  work  since  his  appoint- 
ment as  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  and 
division  engineer  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Division 
since  June  15,  1932.  regret  that  the  day  has  arrived  when  he 
must,  under  the  law.  be  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

The  Mississippi  River  has  been  a  problem  of  the  United 
States  engineers  ever  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  providing  navigation  but  it  has  been 
the  duty  of  the  engineers  to  control  the  flood  waters  of  this 
great  stream. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  man  in  the  Hcu.se  of  Representa- 
tives who  knows  more  about  flood  control  in  the  Missit>sippi 
Valley  than  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Hon.  William 
M.  Whittington,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol. In  this  statement  I  am  sure  eveiy  one  of  my  colleagues 
w^ill  agree. 
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On  March  22.  1939,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittington  1  made  a  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Flood  Control  Association  in  the  city  cf  Washington  en- 
titled "The  Mississippi  River.  Father  of  Waters  and  of  Floods." 

While  he  covered  flood  control  from  every  angle,  his  refer- 
ence to  cut-offs  was  extremely  interesting.  We  all  know  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  existmg  between  engineers  as  to 
the  best  method  of  controlling  the  Mississippi  River.  That 
difference  of  opinion  has  existed  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
but.  according  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Whit- 
tington I  it  remained  for  General  Ferguson  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I  quote  from  Mr.  Whittington  s  speech  upon  that 
occasion: 

CUT-OFFS 

The  most  significant  development  in  flood  control  during  the 
pn.'^t  10  years  has  been  the  construction  of  13  cut-offs  from  Calk 
Neck  to  Glasscock,  including  the  natural  Yucatan  cut-off  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkan.sas  and  Red  Rivers,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  Gen.  Harley 
B.  Ferguson.  The  distance  from  Calk  to  Glasscock,  330.6  miles,  has 
been  shortened,  as  the  river  flows,  by  115.8  miles.  The  Mississippi 
River  has  thus  been  shortened  115.8  miles.  It  is  believed  that  no 
more  successful  operation  of  changing  the  water-carrying  capacity 
cf  a  stream  In  all  human  htetory  has  been  accomplished.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  given  flood  will  be  reduced  from  9  to  12  feet  at 
Arkansas  City.  4  to  6  feet  at  Vicksburg.  and  1  to  2  feet  at  Natchez. 
The  flood  of  1937  was  the  highest  of  record  atove  the  mouth  of  the 
Ari-ansas  River,  and  while  a  great  flood,  it  was  not  a  major  flood 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  It  is  significant  that  the 
gage  at  Natchez  was  the  highest  of  record.  The  cut-offs  were  made 
possible  because  of  the  genius,  daring,  and  courage  of  the  president 
cf  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  Gen.  Harley  B.  Ferguson.  The 
wisdom  of  Congress  in  providing  for  the  experimental  waterways 
laboratory  at  Vicksburg  has  been  vindicated. 

Tlie  construction  of  cut-offs  constitutes  a  reversal  In  flood-con- 
trol engineering  and  while  some  engineers  maintain  that  results 
are  speculative,  and  that  only  time  and  a  major  flood  will  tell, 
th"  engineering  profession  seems  to  be  coming  arovind  to  accept 
the  Ferguson  cut-offs  as  sound.  They  will  reduce  floods,  espe- 
cially In  the  virinltv  of  the  cut-offs.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
will  happen  below  the  cut-offs.  The  cut-off  theory  Is  against  all 
precedent. 

General  Ferguson  has  dared  to  do  where  others  faltered,  and  If 
the  cut-offs  are  successful  In  the  light  of  major  floods,  he  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  engineers  of  all  times.  The 
administration  of  General  Ferguson  is  a  complete  answer  to  the 
charges  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  are  not 
original,  progressive,  and  constructive.  The  very  last  word  in  engi- 
neering talent  is  utilized. 

In  an  editorial  published  in  the  Banner-Democrat  of 
Louisiana,  the  writer  paid  an  excellent  tribute  to  General 
Ferguson's  service,  saying  in  part: 

General  Ferguson  didn't  Invent  the  cut-off.  But  he  was  the 
first  man  with  the  power,  authority,  to  have  the  courage  to  use 
them  on  the  MiESlssippl  River  as  he  did — to  stick  by  them  and 
his  corrective  dredging  in  the  face  of  critlci.sm.  opposition,  sneers, 
open  and  covert.  Many  a  general,  at  57.  with  an  honorable  career 
behind  him.  settles  down  to  sign  the  pay  roll  and  limit  his  orders 
to  "Carry  on."  That  was  when,  In  1932,  General  Ferguson  staked 
his  whole  life  of  work,  his  professional  reputation,  that  he  was 
right  when  he  had  little  precedent  to  guide  him — and  no  answer 
In  the  back  of  any  textbook. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Markham.  Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States 
Army,  who  backed  General  Ferguson  to  the  limit,  met  him  In 
New  Orleans  as  the  flood  crest  came  rolling  down.  "How  does  It 
look  to  you?"  asked  this  reporter.  "Pergie's  plan  Is  the  boldest, 
most  daring,  most  original  attack  ever  made  on  the  Mississippi 
River."  said  General  Markham.  "In  the  1937  flood  It  ha.s  triumphed 
over  the  greatest  test  It  could  have  met.  New  Orleans,  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley,  never  was  In  danger  a  minute.  There  needn't 
have  been  any  flood  excitement,  even.  If  tourist  engineers  and 
people  who  don't  know  what  they're  talking  about  had  kept  their 
mouths  shut." 

Tlie  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  devoted  considerable 
space  in  its  editorial  column  to  the  sen'ice  of  General  Fer- 
guson, and  I  quote  part  of  that  editorial: 

The  general  has  stopped  high  water  to  such  an  extent  that  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  calculate  what  becomes 
of  these  floods  that  for  many,  many  years  caused  such  uneasiness 
and  havoc  In  this  southern  river  and  especially  between  Arkansas 
City  and  Natchez.  The  great  work  of  the  general  has  rendered 
unnecessary  the  construction  of  the  Eudora  flcodway.  and  has 
settled  once  and  for  all  the  controversies  about  what  could  be  done 
with  the  Mississippi  River  In  flood  stage. 

We  regret  to  see  General  Ferguson  retire,  but  we  commend  him 
and  congratulate  him.  and  wish  him  all  of  these  good  things  that 
the  golden  yeais  of  a  falthliU  soldier  and  citizen  will  bring  to  him. 


It  was  only  in  recent  years  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  was  transferred  from  my  home 
city,  St.  Louis,  to  Vicksburg.  Miss.  Of  course,  at  that  time 
we  protested  the  transfer  of  the  Commission  to  Vicksburg. 
but  we  realize  now  that  wc  have  benefited  as  a  result.  We 
have  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  the  hydraulic  labora- 
tory at  Vicksburg.  It  was  General  Ferguson  with  the  then 
Chief  of  Engineers  Lytic  Brown  who  convinced  Congress  that 
the  hydraulic  laboratory  would  solve  the  problems  of  naviga- 
tion and  flood  control.  Outstanding  achievements  have 
resulted  from  the  tests  made  and  it  was  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  General  Ferguson  that  the  laboratory  was  con- 
structed after  being  authorized  by  Congress.  It  not  only 
serves  the  Mississippi  River,  but  tests  are  made  of  other 
streams  throughout  the  country. 

General  Ferguson's  service  alone  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
as  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  has  been 
of  such  character  that  warrants  the  statement  often  made 
that  he  ranks  among  those  who  have  been  recognized  as 
the  great  men  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  our  Army.  His 
career,  however,  since  he  was  commissioned  as  second  lieu- 
tenant. Corps  of  Engineers,  in  1898,  is  replete  with  outstand- 
ing service  from  beginning  to  end. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  his  military  service: 

Born  August  14,  1875,  in  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Appointed  to  United  States  Military  Academy  from  North 
Carolina. 

Cadet,  United  States  Military  Academy,  June  15,  1893. 

Additional  second  lieutenant,  Corps  of  Engineers,  June  11, 
1897. 

Second  lieutenant,  July  5,  1898. 

First  lieutenant,  January  29,  1900. 

Captain,  April  23,  1904. 

Major,  February  27,  1911. 

Lieutenant  colonel.  May  15,  1917. 

Colonel,  Engineers,  National  Army,  August  5,  1917. 

Accepted,  August  16,  1917. 

Brigadier  general,  United  States  Army.  August  8,  1918. 

Accepted.  August  26,  1918. 

Honorably  discharged  as  brigadier  general.  United  States 
Army,  only,  June  15,  1919. 

Colonel,  July  1,  1920. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  United  States  Military  Academy.  1897. 

Graduate:  Army  War  College,  1913  and  1921;  Staff  Col- 
lege, 1905. 

Detailed  as  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
with  the  title  of  brigadier  general.  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a  brigadier  general  while  so 
serving,  from  June  15,  1932  (sec.  8,  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved May  15,  1928) . 

SERVICE 

He  was  on  graduation  leave  from  June  11  to  September  30, 
1897;  on  duty  in  the  sixth  lighthouse  district.  Charleston, 
S.  C,  to  April  11,  1898;  temporary  duty  at  Willets  Point, 
N.  Y..  April  12  to  28,  1898;  with  Company  E,  Battalion  of 
Engineers,  West  Point.  N.  Y.,  to  April  20.  1898;  en  route  to 
and  at  Port  Tampa.  Fla.,  to  June  6,  1898;  on  board  steam- 
ship Alamo.  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  June  14.  1898;  en  route  to  Cuba 
to  June  20,  1898.  He  served  in  the  Santiago  camijaign,  Cuba, 
War  with  Spain,  participating  in  battles  at  Aguadores,  July 
1,  1898,  and  San  Juan,  July  2,  1898. 

He  was  en  route  to  the  United  States  from  August  22  to 
28.  1898,  and  at  West  Point.  N.  Y.,  to  December  10,  1898. 
He  served  with  Company  B,  Battalion  cf  Engineers,  at 
Willets  Point,  N.  Y.,  from  December  10,  1898,  to  July  5,  1899; 
en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  (sailed  July  13.  1899) 
August  10,  1899.  While  in  the  Philippine  Islands  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  being  in  action  at 
Porac,  September  28.  1899;  at  Angeles  in  October  1899; 
Selan,  January  7,  1900;  and  San  Diego,  January  21,  1900. 

He  was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  Company  B.  Engi- 
neers, with  the  Ninth  Infantry,  en  route  to  China  with  tlie 
China  Relief  Expedition.  June  27  to  July  9,  1900;  and  in 
China,  to  July  19,  1900;  Chief  Engineer  Officer,  China  Relief 
Expedition,  July  20,  1900,  to  May  20,  1901;  en  route  to 
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Manila.  P.  I.,  to  (sailed  May  27.  1901)  June  5.  1901.  He 
participated  in  the  basics  at  Peitsang  August  5.  1900; 
Yangisun.  August  6.  1900;  and  Pckin.  August  14  and  15.  1900. 

He  served  with  Company  B.  First  Battalion  Engineers,  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  from  June  5  to  September  29.  1901; 
en  route  to  the  United  States  <New  York  City)  to  December 
1.  1901:  on  duty  in  The  Adjutant  General's  Office.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  from  EKccmber  4.  1901.  to  June  15.  1903:  on 
leave  to  Augast  15.  1903:  on  duty  in  the  Department  of 
Civil  and  Military  Engineering.  United  State«  Military 
Acadt^my,  West  Point,  N.  Y..  from  August  20.  1903.  to  May 
25.  1904;  on  leave  to  August  31.  1904;  student.  Army  Staff 
College.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans..  from  September  1,  1904, 
to  July  9.  1905:  on  leave  to  August  20.  1905:  assistant  in- 
structor. Infantry  and  Cavalry  School,  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kans.,  to  July  3,  1907:  on  duty  under  officer  in  charge  of 
engineer  works,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  October  1.  1907:  in 
charge  of  defensive  works  at  Pen.«acola.  Fla.,  and  river  and 
harbor  improvements  in  the  Montgomery.  Ala.,  engineer- 
ing di-strict.  to  (attending  Maine  Board  meeting,  Washmg- 
ton.  D.  C.  Aug.  29,  1910 >  September  4.  1910:  in  charge  of 
raising  the  battleship  Maine.  Habana.  Cuba  'sailed  from 
the  United  Stales.  Sept.  4.  1910)  to  Augast  10.  1912;  en 
route  to  the  United  States  to  Auj:ust  12.  1912;  student.  Army 
War  College.  Wa.shington.  D.  C.  to  June  14.  1913;  district 
engineer,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  July  1.  1913  to  (temporarily  de- 
partment engineer,  central  department,  Chicago,  111..  Aug. 
13,  1913,  to  Mar.  31,  1914i  March  12.  1917;  district  engineer. 
New  London.  Conn..  March  13  to  June  15.  1917;  and  depart- 
ment en(?mecr.  northeastern  department,  Boston.  Mass..  to 
August  25.  1917. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Engineers. 
Thirtieth  Division.  AugiLst  22.  1917.  and  was  in  command  of 
that  regiment  at  Camp  Sevier.  S.  C.  to— on  detached  service 
with  the  Sixty-fifth  Engmeers.  Washington.  D.  C.  January 
4  to  March  20.  1918 — May  18.  1918:  en  route  to  France,  via 
England,  to  June  10,  1918;  acting  corps  engineer.  Second 
Army  Corps.  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  June  10  to  Oc- 
tober 3.  1918  (participating  in  Somme  offensive,  Aug.  8  to 
Oct.  3,  1918:  en  route  to  join  the  Second  Army  and 
awaiting  assignment  as  Army  engineer,  to  October  8.  1918; 
en  route  to  the  United  States  'sailed  Oct.  16,  1918>,  to 
October  24,  1918;  awaiting  orders  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  to 
November  11,  1918;  commanding  port  of  embarkation. 
Newport  Nows.  Va.,  to  May  29,  1919;  on  "duty  at  port , of 
embarkation,  Newport  News,  Va.,  to — temporarily  com- 
manding, June  10-12.  1919 — July  28.  1919;  district  engineer, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  to  August  6,  1920;  student.  Army  War 
College.  Washington,  D.  C,  to  June  1.  1921;  on  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C, 
as  Director  of  Procurement  and  Director,  Army  Industrial 
College,  to  January  liJ,  1928:  division  engineer.  Gulf  division, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  from  January  18  to  May  24,  1928;  division 
engineer,  central  division,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  October  26, 
1929;  division  engineer.  South  Atlantic  division,  Norfolk,  Va.. 
to  June  12,  1932. 

He  has  l)een  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
and  division  engineer  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  division, 
since  June  15,  1932. 

He  was  commended  highly  by  Capt.  T.  H.  Rees,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  for  zeal,  good  judgment,  and  untiring  energy  dis- 
played in  execution  of  the  work  in  the  Santiago  campaign. 

He  was  commended  by  Capt.  W.  L.  Sibert,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, for  repair  of  washout  on  railroad  near  Tarlac,  P.  I., 
November  11-20,  1899;  also  for  reconstructing  the  railroad 
north  of  Angeles.  P.  I.:  by  Col.  J.  H.  Smith.  Seventeenth 
Infantry,  for  road^palrs  in  connection  wi'h  the  operations 
in  Pampanga  Provfn^,  P.  I.,  in  November  1899;  by  Brig.  Gen. 
T.  Schwan,  for  en^vgy  sJiown  during  expedition  to  Cavlte 
January  4  to  Februa^s^^^ldOO ;  by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  H'  Wilson,  for 
services  on  expedition  in  vicinity  of  Hiin-Ho  River,  China, 
September  17-18.  1900.  He  was  recommended  for  brevet 
captain,  United  States  Army,  for  gallant  conduct  in  action 
at  Yangtsun,  August  6,  and  Peking,  China,  August  14  and  15, 
1900. 


He  was  also  commended  by  the  Honorable  J.  M.  Waln- 
wright.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  in  1923,  for  the 
development  of  an  adequate  plan  for  the  assurance  of  ma- 
teriel and  industrial  organizations  essential  to  wartime  needs. 

He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  with  the 

following  citation: 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  destingui.shed  services.  As 
chief  engineer  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  and  later  of  the  Second 
Army,  he  demon.'^tratecl  high  profe-sslonal  attainments  and  marked 
initiative.  Through  his  foresight  and  skill  in  directing  Important 
technical  operations  he  was  a  notable  factor  in  the  succes.ses  of 
the  combat  troops,  rendering  Invaluable  services  to  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  concerning  industrial  preparedness. 
Two  years  after  the  Great  War  it  was  recognized  that  in 
order  successfully  to  prosecute  a  war  industrial  prepared- 
ness was  essential.  As  I  have  indicated  in  his  record,  it  was 
General  Ferguson  who  was  respx)nsible  for  the  development 
of  the  plan  which  has  been  in  operation  for  over  15  years. 
The  War  Department,  as  a  result,  knows  today  what  every 
outstanding  industrial  establishment  in  the  United  States 
could  do  in  time  of  emergency. 

I  wLsh  to  express  the  hope  that  some  day  General  Fergu- 
son will  prepare  a  book  outlining  his  experiences  of  over 
40  years  with  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to 
grant  some  reccgnition  to  this  distinguished  engineer.  Con- 
gress would  do  well  to  recognize  his  faithful  service.  Such 
recognition  is  undoubtedly  deserved. 


A  Splendid  Member  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23,  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  there  is  no  more  valuable  Member  of  Congress  in 
either  branch  than  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  at  Large  from  her  State,  Hon.  Caroline 
ODay. 

To  her  I  pay  my  humble  tribute  of  respect  for  her  forth- 
rightness.  for  her  courage,  for  her  great  humanitarianism. 

The  underprivileged  of  America  have  no  stauncher  de- 
fender than  Mrs.  OT)ay.  Her  heart  beats  in  rhythm  with 
the  heartbeats  of  the  common  people.  I  have  been  surprised 
to  observe  how  oft^n  the  periphery  of  her  very  active  life 
touches  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  always  in  a  helpful  and 
inspiring  way.  The  great  masses  of  our  people  who  earn 
their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  have  no  better 
friend  than  Mrs.  ODay.  Her  record  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  is  a  record  of  steadfastness  in  every  cause  that  tends 
to  lift  her  fellow  beings  to  higher  and  happier  levels  of 
living.  All  of  us  recall,  from  our  recollections  of  the  debates 
on  this  floor,  how  often  and  how  devotedly  she  has  pleaded 
the  cause  of  those  who  needed  a  friend.  If  there  is  one 
trait  of  her  character  I  admire  more  than  another  it  is  that 
when  she  makes  up  her  mind  that  a  course  of  action  Is 
right  and  just,  no  power  on  earth  could  swerve  her  from  her 
allegiance  to  that  cause. 

The  State  of  New  York  made  a  fine  contribution  to  the 
public  service  of  the  Nation  when  it  sent  Mrs.  OT)ay  to  Con- 
gress. And  I  hope  that  she  may  be  kept  here  many  years 
to  continue  her  loving  and  efficient  service  for  the  cominon 
people  of  America. 

She  is  a  devoted  champion  of  democracy — the  democracy 
of  Jefferson,  at  whose  table  is  always  spread  a  feast  of  love, 
and  whosoever  will  m^y  come.  Sfie  would  build  up  the 
democratic  processes  and  minimize  the  possibility  of  war 
I  by  giving  the  people  who  have  to  suffer  and  die  and  bear 
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the  unspeakable  burdens  and  griefs  of  war  the  right  to  vote 
on  participation  in  foreign  wars,  and  the  war  referendum 
resolution  I  have  introduced  has  no  more  sincere  and  earnest 
champion  than  Mrs.  O'Day.  Recently  she  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  and  made  a  very  im- 
pressive statement  in  support  of  this  proposal.  I  esteem  it 
an  honor  to  submit  her  statement  for  printing  in  the  Record, 
where  I  hope  it  will  be  read  by  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Her  statement  was  as  follows: 

Whon  in  January  of  last  year  the  Ludlow  amendment  was 
brought  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  by  petition,  terrific  opposition 
was  brought  to  bear  from  many  sources.  As  a  result,  many  who 
signed  the  petition  believing  In  its  Tightness,  found  it  expedient  to 
withdraw  their  names  and  their  support,  and  they  voted  against 
Its  con.sideraticn  by  the  House.  No  vote  was  allowed  on  the 
amendment  itself. 

Gentlemen,  that  amendment  can  never  be  put  to  death.  It  will 
come  before  Congress  aga.n  and  again,  as  long  as  there  are  men 
and  women  in  the  wcrld  who  see  the  monstrous  injustice  of  send- 
ing our  young  manhood  across  the  seas  to  perish  in  foreign  wars 
without  fln:t  hearing  from  them  v.hethcr  or  not  they  believe  the 
cause  Justifies  the  sacrifice  Ihey  will  be  called  upon  to  make. 

We  have  learned  from  bitter  e.\perience  that  democracy  cannot 
bo  preserved  to  the  world  though  we  sacrificed  hundreds  of  thou- 
fcands  of  our  youth  in  the  eScrt  to  do  so. 

It  is  an  admirable  thing  to  protect  American  property  in  foreign 
lards,  but  not  to  the  point  of  slaughter  for  its  security. 

It  is  an  admirable  thing  to  rescue  the  suffering  and  persecuted 
minorities  from  countries  who  seek  to  annihilate  them,  and  we  are 
Juitificd  in  doing  so  by  every  measure  short  of  war. 

This  determination  to  keep  our  armies  here  at  home  does  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  have  lost  their  courage.  It  does  mean 
that  they  have  lost  their  illusions  as  to  war.  The  people  of  Eurojae 
have  lived  through  the  most  terrible  war  in  history  and  we  have 
seen  the  misery  that  resulted  to  victor  and  vanquished  alike.  We 
see  the  horrors  that  war  has  inflicted  upon  Clilna  and  Spain,  the 
ruthless  murder  of  defenseless  men.  women,  and  children;  yet  if 
cur  country  was  attacked  or  invaded,  every  man  and  woman  who 
loves  it  would  rush  to  its  defeiise. 

But  why  should  our  men  be  sent  overseas  to  fight  for  countries 
not  their  own  and  for  causas  that  have  their  roots  in  ancient 
quarrels  in  which  the  United  States,  were  never  involved? 

Tlio  Ludlow  amendment  gives  the  people  of  these  United  States 
the  right  to  say  by  their  votes,  except  in  the  case  of  attack  or 
ln\asion,  whether  or  not  their  Army  .shall  be  sent. 

It  gives  the  man  In  the  street,  who  later  b  -comes  the  man  at 
the  front,  the  right  to  choose  between  po.ssible  death  in  foreign 
lands  and  a  life  spent  In  the  upbuilding  of  his  own  beloved  country. 

It  gives  this  greatest  democracy  of  the  world  the  opportunity  to 
take  up  the  challenge  flung  to  it  by  certain  dictator  nations. 

When  this  Ludlow  amendment  is  passed  we  will  have  proved  to 
the  world  that  America  really  lives  democracy;  that  it  is  a  living, 
vital  way  of  life  which  makes  for  peace,  contentment,  and  a  loyal, 
free  citizenry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  this  amendment  may  not  pass  this  year, 
though  it  may  not  pass  next  year,  though  I  may  not  live  to  see  it 
pass,  successive  generations  of  mothers  will  keep  this  amendment 
alive.  It  will  be  brought  to  Congress  again  and  again  untU  finally 
It  is  passed,  and  I  hope  It  wUl  be  during  my  lifetime. 


Frances  E.  Willard  Memorial  Stamp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  KANSAS  YOUTH  TEMPERANCE  COUNCIL 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Kansas 
Youth  Temperance  Council  on  June  20,  1939: 

And  that  whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  issue  stamps  commemorating  citizens  of  outstand- 
ing achievements;  and  whereas  the  year  1939  marks  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Frances  E.  Willard,  edu- 
cator, stateswoman.  and  temperance  reformer;  and  whereas  the 
anniversary  of  her  birth  Is  being  observed  by  educational,  humani- 
tarian, and  philantliropic  orgauiaatlous  boUi  here  and  abroad: 
Be  It 


Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Youth  Temperance  Council  Federa- 
tion ask  a  Willard  commemorative  stamp  be  issued  diu-ing  this 
centenary  year;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Postmaster  General  and  to  oiu-  United  States  Congressmen  In 
Washiiigtcn,  D.  C. 


'Surplus"  Distribution — Review  of  Discussion  of 
Farm  Prices  and  Money  Supply  With  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1939 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  charity  or  relief, 
in  distributing  a  so-called  surplus  of  the  things  idle  men 
and  women  need  but  paradoxically  cannot  earn  and  buy  for 
themselves,  certainly  was  not  planned,  when  the  New  Deal 
began  its  war  against  depression,  to  run  on  into  a  third  term 
of  doling  and  boondoggling. 

Now,  however,  the  so-called  temporary  emergency  powers 
granted  by  a  panicky  Congress  are  being  woven  into  a 
bureaucracy  quite  as  futile  as  it  is  permanent  in  its  costly 
failure  to  prime  the  ptunp  of  private  enterprise  and  put  men 
and  machines  to  work  again.    Why? 

Has  New  Deal  thinking  concluded  that  the  efiBciencies  and 
mechanisms  of  modern  science  are  creating  all  this  unem- 
ployment even  while  the  machines  themselves  are  largely 
idle?  The  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  VoorhisI  has  as- 
serted that  "everyone  can  see  that  never  again  will  all  the 
available  workers  of  the  Nation  be  needed  by  our  industries." 
But  who  is  so  blind  that  they  cannot  see  Germany,  with 
quite  as  many  modern  efBciencies  as  we  have,  yet  short  of 
labor,  while  we  find  ourselves  sucked  into  a  whirlpool  of 
costly  public  doles  and  boondoggling  by  the  failure  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  which  in  turn  cannot  be  revived  seemingly 
because  of  excessive  public  spending.  This  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  "a  pretty  kettle  of  fish";  in  short,  a  dilemma. 
We  seem  caught  in  a  vicious  circle  of  circumstances  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  But  is  a  spirit  of  defeatism  the 
American  way  out?  Shall  we  adopt  the  counsels  of  despair 
and  tiu-n  away  from  liberty  and  democracy? 

PERMANENT  DOLES? 

Democracy,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  only  justify  itself  by  its 
works.  It  can  only  be  a  means,  not  an  end.  Surely  no  mili- 
tary threat  from  dictators  can  be  so  critically  dangerous  to 
the  institutions  of  liberty  as  are  chronic,  involuntary  unem- 
ployment and  Government  doles.  Both  our  President  and 
Germany's  dictator  have  pointed  this  out,  the  one  in  deep 
concern  and  the  other  in  derision.  As  long  as  such  a  situa- 
tion continues  dictators  can  justify  anything  they  choose  to 
do  in  rescuing  the  world  from  its  sorry  idleness,  even  though 
that  rescue  be  as  fleeting  and  as  illusory  in  the  long  run  as 
the  methods  of  inflation  with  which  it  is  being  accomplished. 

Despite  this  obvious  peril  to  liberty  in  permanent  doles,  we 
are  deliberately  transforming  our  supposedly  temporary  re- 
lief activities  into  a  part  of  the  permanent  business  struc- 
ture. Subsidies  in  the  guise  of  scrip,  ostensibly  restricted  in 
use.  are  now  being  experimentally  inaugurated.  The  existing 
system  for  handling  surplus  commodities  in  relief  has  been. 
indeed,  a  clumsy  makeshift.  But  the  cure  for  these  anomalous 
expedients  is  worse  than  their  disease.  The  need  for  making 
this  relief  permanent  in  form  with  scrip  subsidies  for  regular 
trade  channels,  as  against  the  possibility  of  escape  by  entirely 
abandoning  such  an  emergency  function  of  government,  is 
alarming,  indeed,  psirticularly  when  we  are  assured  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  only  (?)  "if  this  plan  (sic)  is 
fully  successful,  it  means  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  adequately 
noiuished." 
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What  are  the  underlying  reasons  for  continued  need  for 
doles?  Why  the  continuing  paradox  of  needless  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty?  Is  it  true,  as  so  commonly  alleged  with 
an  air  of  authunty,  that  agricultural  abimdance,  because  of 
its  alleged  effect  on  farm  prices,  is  the  cause  of  this  anoma- 
lous poverty?  Is  the  Government's  duty  comprised  in 
assuming  direct  responsibility  for  unemployment  and  farm 
relief  while  it  shifts  the  blame  for  farm  price  disparity  to  a 
mythical  venality  on  the  part  of  big  business  in  profiteering 
through  alleged  monopoly  as  the  cause  of  unemplo>-nicnt  and 
depression? 

FAI^E    PREMISES 

To  me  all  this  has  seemed  an  utterly  false  premise.  Farm 
surpluses  and  industrial  monopoly  effects  are  results,  not 
causes,  of  the  conditions  that  bring  on  disparity  as  between 
farm  and  industrial  prices.  Nor  is  there  official,  expsrt  sanc- 
tion for  the  current  theory  to  the  contrary  under  which  do- 
ir.estic  production  and  mso-keting  control  laws  have  been 
enacted.  1  believe  I  can  present  conclusive  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  statement  in  the  form  of  opinion  and  informa- 
tion afforded  me,  very  generously  during  the  past  several 
months,  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  confer- 
ences and  correspondence  dealing  with  the  problem  of  farm 
surpluses  and  their  relation  to  price  levels. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  2  of  last  year,  the  acting  chief  of 
the  Bureau  has  this  to  say  of  the  relation  between  domestic 
production  per  capita  and  the  average  price  of  grain  crops 
since  1910: 

It  is  evident  from  this  graph  (of  prices  and  production)  that  the 
relationship  between  production  per  capita  and  prices  is  not  very 
close.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  most  important  is 
that  the  general  price  level  is  very  Important  in  aflecung  grain 
prices,  and  in  some  years  changes  In  this  factor  much  more  than 
offset  changes  In  supplies. 

The  Bureau  also  noted  the  partial  effect  of  world  markets. 
To  this  I  replied  under  date  of  January  4.  1939.  as  follows: 
Wi:h  you.  I  recognize  the  limitations  of  purely  domestic  con- 
siderations in  the  grain  market,  and  let  me  say  that  I  am  interested 
to  note  that  the  policy  of  domestic  production  control  does  not 
take  these  facts  into  consideration  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  Department  has  not  heretofore  attempt<>d  to  establish  what 
relation  may  have  existed  between  production  and  price  In  this 
field? 

Further,  I  said: 

Since  It  18  parity  of  price  levels  which  has  been  and  Is  Interesting 
the  Government  so  much  (thus  Its  investigation  of  monopoly  ef- 
fects) as  the  goal  of  Its  restrictive  policy.  I  am  especially  Interested 
to  note  your  statement  that  the  "general  price  level  Is  ver^'  Im- 
porant  In  affecting  grain  prices."  In  this  connection,  may  I  re- 
eprctfuUy  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  volume  on  The  Theory  of 
Prices,  by  Dr.  Margct.  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  In  chapter 
XVII  of  this  .<^cholar!v  treatise  the  "plurality  of  p-ice  levels"  Is  dis- 
cussed, and  it  i«  noted  that  the  weight  of  opinion  holds  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  is  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  being  ex- 
pressed by  any  general  price  level  Index.  Prices  which  arc  not  In- 
volved in  the  means  of  production  (1.  e..  In  capital  goods  the  value 
of  which  is  set  by  capitalizing  their  productive  capacity  at  the  rate 
of  Interest)  seem  to  be  preferred  by  many  authorities. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  (Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  as  well  as  through  personal  inveatments  in  a  farming  and 
ranching  enterprise  along  with  heavy  manufacturing.  I  have  taken 
an  Interest  in  this  relationship  and  have  noted  especially  the  recent 
resolutions  of  the  Farm  Btireau  Federation  at  its  convention  in 
New  Orleans  favoring  a  limited  index  of  raw  materials  as  a  mone- 
tary measurement:  also,  that  Hawtrey.  Goodraain.  and  others  are 
supporting  this  selection  of  the  more  sensitive  indices  as  the  true 
reflection  of  the  purchiislng  power  of  money,  thus  abandoning  the 
retail  standard  because  it  is  in  effect  an  acciunulatton  of  costs 
that  represent  a  general  index  and  so  does  not  disclose  money 
conditions 

I  have  heretofore  had  prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  an 
Index  graph  of  money  supply  and  income  per  capita  ard  I  am 
returning  a  copy  of  your  chart  with  these  figures  plotted  on  it. 
Referring  to  the  "equ.it ion  of  exchange'  (MV  equ.ils  PT)  and 
assuming  T  to  be  a  m'nor  variable  much  as  grain  production  is. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  correlation  between  these 
major  movements  of  grain  prices  with  which  price  disparities  and 
the  business  cycle  arc  associated,  and  the  n\ovcment  of  money 
incomes.  Allowing  for  the  factor  (V)  of  speculative  shifts  In  the 
velocity  of  monev.  we  may  fairly  conclude.  It  would  seem,  that 
we  are  confronted  with  a  monetary  and  not  with  a  surplus-produc- 
tion problem.  Were  the  quantity  of  money  prevented  from  ex- 
panding and  contracting  as  it  is  seen  to  do  In  closely  following 
speculative  shifts  In  prices,  so  as  to  prevent  the  gyrations  In  money 
Income  that  are  obviously  associated  with  the  business  cycle  and 
changes  in  the  value  of  money  (as  reflected,  say,  In  the  trend  of  a 


moving  annual  average  of  grain  prices).  Is  it  now  pretty  certain 
that  the  difficulty  of  price  disparities  would  be  eliminated  and 
with  It  the  need  for  the  futilities  of  rcsjimented  price-fixing  and 
restriction  on  real  Income  and  consumption  that  are  being 
attempted? 

Replying  on  January  19,  the  Bureau  stated: 

The  Department  has  studied  the  relation-ship  between  grain  pro- 
duction and  prices.  The  Outlook  Reports.  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  for  many  years,  have  contained  frequent 
references  to  these  relation.ships  as  they  have  developed  currently. 
The  Bureau  has  not  published  the  results  of  more  formal  studies 
dealing  with  this  subject,  mainly  because  the  available  data  do  not 
cover  a  ?ufllcient  number  of  years  to  warrant  definite  statements  of 
exact  quantitative  relationships  Each  year,  as  new  data  become 
available,  we  are  enabled  to  test  the  validity  of  previous  analyses, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  something  soon.     •     •     • 

In  our  letter  of  July  2  the  importance  of  the  general  price  level 
In  relation  to  the  movement  of  grain  prices  was  noted.  Prices  of 
the  different  grains  are  affected  differently  by  changes  in  the  price 
level,  due  to  a  number  of  factors  which  can  hardly  be  discussed  In 
a  letter.  It  is  hopt>d  that  you  have  not  received  the  impression 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  at  any  time  taken  the  p)csl- 
tlon  that  movements  of  the  general  price  level  are  not  important  in 
affecting  changes  in  the  price  of  individual  farm  products.  No 
doubt  you  have  seen  departmental  publications  In  wh:ch  the  im- 
portance of  this  factor  has  been  stressed.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  economic  theory  nor  analysis  of  the  facts  would  support  any 
conclusloiis  that  charges  in  the  general  price  level  represent  the 
on'y  important  Influence  In  affecting  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, or  that  prices  of  individual  commodities  would  reach  a 
satisfactory  level  and  become  stabilized  if  the  general  price  level 
were  raised  and  stabilized.  Variations  In  economic  conditions  are 
the  result  of  combinations  of  factors  too  complex  to  be  explained 
or  dealt  with  In  terms  of  only  one  variable.  It  seems  quite  evi- 
dently not  "certain  that  the  dlfRcuity  of  price  disparities  would  be 
eliminated"  if  it  were  possible  to  stabilize  the  price  level,  although 
such  disparities  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

In  short,  the  Department  has  been  and  Is  fully  cognizant  of 
the  desirability  of  a  stable  general  price  level,  and  v.'ould  looi 
with  favor  upon  any  practicable  moans  of  attaining  such  an  ob- 
jective, a  result  which  would  be  highly  beneflclal  to  farmers.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  may  exist  with  respect  to  proposed  methods 
frr  attaining  that  desirable  objective,  and  with  respect  to  de- 
tailed questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  general  problem, 
sufh  as  the  manner  In  which  the  so-called  general  price  level 
may  be  measured  statistically.  These  latter  problems  are  In  many 
respects  not  within  the  purview  of  the  Department's  activities. 

PRODUCTION    CONTHOL    UNWARRANTED 

Under  date  of  February  11,  I  replied: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  January  19,  with  data 
enclosed.     I  gieatly  appreciate  this  aid.     •     •     • 

I  note.  Indeed,  that  the  Department  has  not  felt  warranted  as 
yet  in  publishing  material  disclosing  the  statistical  relation  be- 
tween domestic  gram  production  and  prices.  Does  the  adminis- 
tration nevertheless  feel  warranted  In  having  advanced  a  progr-.un 
of  domestic-production  control  Involving  heavy  expense  and  taxa- 
tion on  the  unsupported  theory  that  price  parity  can  thus  be 
attained? 

I  trust  you  may  have  patience  if  I  reiterate  what  I  evidently 
did  not  make  clear  In  •  •  •  my  letter  of  January  4.  By 
citing  other  than  departmental  authorities.  I  attempted  to  Indicate 
my  belief  that  the  Department  Is  not  warranted  In  Its  idea,  now  re- 
stated. I  believe,  at  least  in  substance.  If  I  understand  you.  In 
your  letter  of  January  19.  that  the  general  price  level  allocts 
grain  prices.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  certainly  changes  in  farm 
(especially  grain)  prices  that  affect  the  general  price  level:  and 
there  seems  to  be  good  authority  for  the  opinion  that  the  general 
price  level  neither  affects  particular  pricca  nor  lias  any  other 
economic  significance. 

There  is  assuredly  nothing  that  I  can  see  In  my  letter  of  January 
4  which  warrants  your  sug2;estlon  that  I  have  contended  that  a 
stable  general  index  of  prices  would  assure  "that  the  difficulty  of 
price  disparities  would  bo  eliminated."  On  the  contrary,  I  speclfi- 
cnlly  avoided  any  such  contention  and  suggested  rather  that  g>Ta- 
tlons  in  money  Income  are  In  fact  closely  associated  with  those 
large  fluc'aiatlons  In  the  grain  price  index  that  produc"  the  disas- 
trous disparities  which  your  Department  In  its  domestic  produc- 
ticn-control  policy  obviously,  and  in  my  opinion  speciously,  as-.o-jl- 
ates  rather  with  the  size  of  grain  supplies.  I  seek  to  fmd  upon 
what  authority,  logic,  or  experience  the  Departm.ent  takes  this 
position.     Will  you  plerse  enlighten  me  specifically  in  this  repard? 

I  vould  like  to  su'j';c.-,t  that  we  take  the  available  figures  for  a 
weighted,  moving  anntip.l  index  of  grain  prices,  employing  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  period  since  1910  as  the  base  figure  (100),  and 
plot  the  result  alongside  a  similarly  based  presentation  of  a  jht 
capita  domestic  production  rate,  a  per  capita  money  supply  (ex- 
cluding time  deposits),  and  a  per  capita  money  Income:  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  will  facilitate  a  more  Intelligent  approach  to 
dlscus-'lon  of  these  problems  of  price  conditions  from  both  the 
monetary  and  commodity  angle.  I  would  suggest  th.it  conclusions 
which  are  unreasonable  on  an  a  priori  basis  may  be  definitely  ex- 
cluded by  statistical  lack  of  correlation  while  those  which  seem 
reasonable  may  be  supported  by  some  statistical  evidence  of 
correlation. 
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I  trust  that  these  basic,  a  priori  considerations  In  price  theory 
do  not  He  outside  the  purview  of  a  department  of  our  Government 
which  Is  sponsoring  legislative  action  in  control  of  prices  as  much 
as  is  the  Department  of  AgrlciUture.  So  very  much  attention  is 
now  being  devoted  to  this  subject  that  I  feel  this  discussion  to  be 
very  germane.  I  do  hope  you  will  reason  further  with  me.  Would 
you  let  me  have  your  thoughts  on  what  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  not  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  "these  latter  problems 
lie,"  referred  to  on  page  3  of  your  January  19  letter? 

Dr.  Tolley  then  replied: 

Tills  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  February  11. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  such  complicated  matters  within  the 
confines  of  a  letter.  Indeed,  many  thinkers  have  set  forth  their 
Ideas  on  these  subjects  In  voluminous  books,  which  nevertheless 
have  failed  to  clarify  completely  their  positions  with  respect  to 
such  knotty  problems.  There  is  little  wonder  then  that  we  may 
occasionally  misinterpret  the  Intent  or  Implications  of  statenaents 
made  in  relatively  brief  correspKindence. 

Some  of  our  difficulties  presiunably  arise  because  of  different 
interpretations  placed  upon  the  term  "general  price  level."  For 
example,  we  would  quite  agree  with  your  statement  that  changes 
In  farm  prices  affect  the  general  price  level.  The  latter  merely 
reflect  changes  in  the  component  elements  which  the  term  is 
Interpreted  to  Include;  hence  changes  In  the  general  price  level 
do  not  cause  but  merely  reflect  changes  In  the  prices  of  individual 
commodities.  Economists,  however,  frequently  use  the  term  'gen- 
eral price  level"  merely  to  designate  conveniently  those  monetary 
and  other  forces  which  bring  about  concurrent  similar  directional 
changes  In  the  prices  of  a  large  number  of  commodities.  For 
example,  it  might  be  said  that  wheat  rose  in  price  in  1933  partly 
because  of  a  rise  in  the  general  price  level,  although  what  is 
actually  meant  is  that  wheat  rose  In  price  parity  because  of  the 
influence  of  dollar  devaluation  and  other  factors  which  similarly 
affected  the  prices  of  many  other  products.  No  doubt  economists 
have  used  the  tenn  'general  price  level"  very  loosely,  particularly 
with  respect  to  its  cause-and-effect  relationship  with  other  eco- 
nomic phenomena.  It  is  much  easier  to  try  to  adapt  our  termi- 
nology to  the  usual  custom  rather  thf^n  to  Invent  new  modes  of 
expression   leading   to   needless   theoretical   disagreements. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  much  of  our  apparent  differences  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  certain  problems  merely  reflect  these  differ- 
ences in  terminology  and  Interpretation.  We  would  not  be  inclined, 
as  you  seem  to  think,  to  di-sagree  in  any  essential  way  with  the 
suggestion  of  your  letter  "that  gyrations  In  money  Income  are  in 
fact  closely  associated  with  those  large  flu"tuatlons  on  the  graln- 
prlee  Index  that  produce  the  disastrous  disparities  •  •  *."  Cer- 
tainly changes  In  monetary  and  business  conditions,  affecting  money 
income,  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  important  general 
movements  cf  prices  of  grains  and  many  other  commodities,  par- 
ticularly raw  materials,  which  have  been  closely  linked  with  the 
development  of  disparities  between  prices  of  different  groups  of 
commodities.  Since  wheat  Is  ordinarily  sold  on  a  world  market, 
however,  the  changes  referred  to  frequently  are  world-wide  rather 
than  strictly  domestic  In  character.  This  whole  question  Is  rather 
thoroughly  examined  In  a  publication  of  the  Food  Re.search  Insti- 
tute. Leland  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  entitled  "Mone- 
tary Influences  on  Pcst-War  WTieat  Prices." 

With  reference  to  the  question  raised  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  letter,  may  I  point  out  that  other  Government  agencies  are 
charged  with  responsibility  for  statLstlcal  computations  designed  to 
measure  general  economic  conditions,  such  as  money  Income  and 
the  so-called  general  price  level.  The  Bureau  of  Lat>or  Statlsiics 
issues  index  numbers  of  wholes.-xle  prices.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  City  prepares  a  series  of  Index  numbers  designed  to 
represent  a  broader  measure  of  changes  In  general  prices  than  the 
Index  numbers  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  the  Treasury  Department  are.  perhaps,  mere 
directly  concerned  than  Is  this  Department  with  the  measurement 
cf  such  Items  as  money  Income,  and  with  various  proposed  meas- 
ures designed  to  stabilize  commodity  prices  through  the  manipula- 
tion and  stabilization  of  monetary  conditions.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  course.  Is  essentially  but  still  Indirectly  concerned 
with  these  matters,  which,  for  the  sake  of  efficient  governmental 
organlziulon.  Congress  has  apportioned  for  direct  action  to  thOoC 
departments  directly  concerned. 

We  have  been  glad,  however,  to  go  Into  the^e  matters  with  you 
and  Mr.  Potter,  and  hope  that  such  Information  as  we  have  pro- 
vided has  been  of  use  to  you. 

MONETARY     CONTROL    NECESSARY 

To  this  on  April  3,  we  replied  at  some  length,  as  follows: 

Your  willingness  to  discuss  these  pressing  problems  candidly 
despite  the  existing  confusion  resulting  from  the  use  of  terms 
"very  loosely"  by  "economists"  Is  to  be  highly  commended.  I 
have  come  to  realize  only  too  well.  In  studying  these  things  over 
with  some  help  from  Mr.  Potter,  that  it  Is  hardly  possible  to  fully 
clarify  these  confusions  in  the  necessary  brevity  of  corrc.'^pondcncc. 
My  hope  is,  however,  to  nullify  the  widespread  impression  that 
there  is  official,  expert  sanction  for  the  theory  that  agricultural 
surpluses  are  causes  rather  than  effects  of  desparate  price  conditions. 
It  seems  clear,  indeed,  from  these  letters  that  it  is  agreed: 

1.  That  there  is  little  reason  for  belief  that  Government  control 
of  domestic  production  or  marketing  can  bring  parity  to  crop 
prices. 


2.  That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  monetary  controls  could 
restore  and  maintain  parity  since  disparities  are  admittedly  pro- 
duced  by  fluctuations   in   money   Income   per  capita. 

May  I  observe  that  It  does  seem  to  me  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  leaned  backward  In  a  seeming  effort  to  avoid  interpreting 
low  farm  prices  as  the  result  of  money  conditions.  If  It  is  within 
the  purview  of  the  Btoreau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  discover,  as  It 
does  in  Bulletin  656  (pp.  23-24),  that  the  general  price-level  Index 
which  It  prepares  (partly  with  figures  obtained  from  your  Bureau) 
is  not  a  monetary  index,  then  why  should  it  not  fall  within  the 
purview  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  discover  whether 
or  not  the  crop-price  index  which  It  gathers  is,  and  to  what  extent 
it  is,  and  why,  a  monetary  Index?  How,  Indeed,  does  It  happen  to 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  B.  A.  E.  to  take  the  position.  In  this 
correspondence,  that  the  "general  price  level,"  contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  B.  L.  S.  which  issues  the  index.  Is  a  monetary  Index  which 
can  be  used  (as  evidenced  by  your  definition  of  the  "expression  In 
your  last  letter,  closing  with  the  remark  about  devaluation  and 
the  price  of  wheat  tn  1933)  in  correcting  agricultural  indexes  for 
monetary  changes? 

Is  not  the  Bureau  skating  on  thin  Ice  In  a  field  in  which  It  Is 
presumably  engaged  In  advanced  research.  In  thus  employing,  on 
the  ground  that  the  misuse  of  terms  Involved  Is  a  "usual  custom." 
a  price  analj-sis  which  the  B.  L.  S.  has  rejected?  Is  It  not  this  very 
"custom"  that  has  led  to  so  many  "needless  theoretical  disagree- 
ments"? Is  it.  Indeed  a  needless  disagreement  to  point  out  that 
devaluation  or  other  monetary  measures  affecting  farm  prices  has 
not  "similarly  affected  the  prices  of  many  other  products,"  but  on 
the  contrary,  always  affects  prices  dissimilarly?  How  can  you  make 
your  position  here  (on  the  first  page  of  your  letter)  agree  with  the 
admission  In  the  next  paragraph  that  it  is  disparity,  and  not  simi- 
larity, that  Is  the  significant  result  of  monetary  changes? 

I  am  moved.  Indeed,  to  contrast  your  emphatic  agreement  as  to 
the  relation  of  changes  in  money  Income  to  agricultural  dispari- 
ties, stated  and  then  restated  in  your  last  letter  to  me.  with  your 
comment  to  Representative  Lord,  of  the  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, on  the  chart  submitted  to  him  under  date  of  March  21,  that 
"The  chart  shows  no  close  relationship  between  prices  of  grains  and 
money  supply,  but  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  major  movements 
of  prices  to  vary  with  the  supply  of  money  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  However,  the  association  between  these  items  may  reflect 
the  Influence  of  other  factors  operating  in  common  on  each  of  these 
series  rather  than  the  dependence  of  one  on  the  other." 

I  quite  agree  with  that  last  sentence.  No  proper  interpretation  of 
statistics  can  ever  trace  cause  and  effect.  But  please  note  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  my  contention  that  "conclusions  which  are 
unreasonable  on  an  a  priori  basis  may  be  definitely  excluded  by 
statistical  lack  of  correlation,  while  those  which  seem  reasonable 
may  be  supported  by  some  statistical  evidence  of  correlation." 

It  may  readily  be  granted  that  It  is  not  for  the  B.  A.  E.  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  to  correct  the  money  conditions  which  affect 
farm  prices.  But  surely  the  Bureau  charged  with  gathering  and 
studying  those  prices  can  hardly  have  been  authorized  to  adopt  an 
incorrect  analysis  In  order  to  avoid  studying  those  correlations  exist- 
ing between  monetary  factors  and  farm  prices  which  might  bear  on 
such  measures  as  domestic  production  control  as  a  parity  price 
policy. 

Let  me  ask  you.  does  not  what  may  seem  mere  quibbling  over 
terms  In  these  economic  analyses,  often  uncover  serious  confusions 
which  conceal  specious  Interpretations  of  cause  and  effect?  As 
Hogben  notes  in  the  epilogue  to  his  Mathematics  for  the  Million, 
we  cannot  reason  from  s'.atistical  relations  or  mathematical  equa- 
tions without  considering  the  natural  order.  Does  the  egg  lay  the 
hen,  or  the  hen  the  egg?  Is  It  Just  quibbling  to  suggest  that  such 
a  slip  in  logic  is  Involved  in  your  expression  (quite  conventional, 
indeed )  :  "Certainly  changes  in  monetary  and  business  conditions, 
affecting  money  income     •     •     •." 

It  Is  certainly  not  self-evident  that  money  Income  Is  not  Itself 
a  monetary  condition,  nor  is  It  clear  that  the  glittering  generality 
business  comlltions  Is  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  of 
money  income.  On  the  contrary  It  Is  obvious,  as  you  have  now 
conceded,  that  money  income  determines  not  the  mean  level  of  all 
prices  but.  more  significantly,  their  relations;  and  that  these  rela- 
tions— parities — are  the  key  to  business  conditions. 

The  doctrine  that  industry  and  labor  could,  if  they  only  would, 
so  administer  prices  in  depression  as  to  prevent  the  monetary 
cycle,  and  so  the  depression,  from  developing,  seems  to  me  to  have 
gotten  cause  and  effect  Inverted  quite  as  has  the  idea  that  a  pegged 
parity  in  farm  prices  can  produce  money  income  and  so  maintain 
prosperity  and  full  employment.  Are  not  m.atters  made  worse,  not 
better — farm  surpluses  and  industrial  monopoly  Increased  by  poli- 
cies based  on  such  theory?  It  seems  to  me  highly  mischievous  for 
the  administration  to  permit  its  financial  authorities— I  refer  to 
Governor  Davis,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — to  appear  before  f ann 
groups  and  attempt  to  shoulder  the  blame  for  these  monetary  ef- 
fects off  onto  organized  labor  and  industrial  monopoly  as  an  alibi 
for  our  fiscal  Incompetency.  It  Is  farm  prices,  not  Industrial  prices, 
that  get  out  of  step  in  the  monetary  cycle  and  require  a  monetary 
change  to  get  them  back  to  parity  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  Industry 
to  going  again. 

Under  date  cf  April  22,  Dr.  Tolley  offered  a  brief  summary 
of  the  Bu:-eau's  position: 

Your  very  interesting  letter  of  April  3  has  been  received.  In 
response,  and  In  view  of  your  wide  knowledge  cf  economic  resc«rch. 
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1  feel  that  I  can  sum  up  my  view  with  utmoet  simplicity,  omlt- 
trn;?  the  many  rfSnements  and  quallficatlonfi  which  you  wiU 
understand  are  always  ImplU-d. 

In  evaluating  the  movements  of  commodity  prices  and  price 
relationships,  this  Bureau  always  has  given  recognition  to  forces 
primarily  of  monetary  origin,  especially  those  grounded  In  war 
conditions  or  In  outright  governmental  financial  controls.  Be- 
glnnmg  back  with  our  contribution  to  the  report  of  the  Joint 
congressional  committee  Investigating  the  caus.s  of  the  agrlctil- 
tural  depression  In  1931.  all  of  our  price  analysis  in  lU  broadest 
aspects   has   taken    account    of    monetary    elements    Involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  great  body  of  research  In  the 
price  field — studies  made  not  only  here  but  In  many  other  In- 
stltuUons — universally  has  fuppcrted  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  s'-ippiy  of  an  agricultural  commodity,  in  ordinary  times  and 
und»r  rea.sonably  free  market  conditions,  is  a  fundamental  prlce- 
maXlrig  olem^nt 

P«Thaps  tho  question  more  or  less  sums  down  to  one  of  relative 
emphasis      The  conclusions  by  which  this  Departments  programs 
have    been   guided    have    not    ignored   monetary   nor   other    price-    | 
makuig  Influences,  but  they  have  placed  emphasis  especially  upon    ; 
the  supply  factor  because  that  Is  the  approach  which  seemed  most    | 
promlsmg  under  the  circumstances,  and  most  appropriate  to   the 
Departrntnts   efforts.      On    the    other    hand,    the    Department    re- 
peatedly has  taken  the  position  that  the  agricultural  problem  could 
not  be  completelv  solved  by  dealing  only  with  adjustments  in  sup-    | 
plies,  and  that  action  designed  to  improve  demand  also  Is  highly 
desirable 

Thii  problem  of  what  makes  prices,  both  absolutely  and  in  rela- 
tion one  to  the  other,  is.  of  course,  an  old.  old  problem.  One  Is  re- 
minded of  thL*?.  for  example,  by  reading  the  discussion  In  the  House 
cf  Commons  following  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In  all  probnbUlty 
there  will  be  d.flering  schools  of  tliought  on  this  subject  long  after 
our  t;m^. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  further 
and  very  able  cxprec-lcn  of  your  vlow-i.  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  courteous  ard  objective  plane  upon  which  you  have  advanced 
what  U,  and  probably  must  remain,  a  highly  controversial  subject. 

To  this  statement  I  tnke  exception  only  as  to  its  untenable 
- 'suggestion  that  this  problem  "must  remain  a  highly  contro- 
versial subject"  merely  because  the  new  and  old  deals  of 
history  have  thus  far  failed  to  solve  it.  I  beg  to  suggest  a 
little  red-blooded.  American  determ-nation  to  solve  it.  To 
that  end  I  ani  ofTenng  this  correspondence  for  the  Record. 

It  seems  to  me  the  most  extreme  and  dangeroas  sophistry, 
most  disastrous  to  clear  thinking  and  rational  social  be- 
havior, to  charge  all  proposals  for  money  reform  with  being 
Utopian  panaceas  and  the  work  of  "crackpots."  Most  of 
such  proposals  have  an  invaluable  element  of  truth  in  them. 
None  of  them  pretend  that  any  money  sytscm  can  avert 
physical  catastrophes.  Even  a  proper  money-price  system 
■  can  operate  normally  only  with  normal,  rational  people  in  a 
normal  environment. 

The  reformer,  however,  does  recognize  what  his.  captious 
critic,  laboring  under  the  illusions  arising  of  old  in  coinage 
standards,  fails  to  recognize,  namely,  that  the  existing 
money  system  can  be  and  is  a  cause  of  social  catastrophe — 
of  needless  poverty — by  operating  irregularly  in  cycles  of  ris- 
ing and  falling  prices.  It  is  these  characteristic  diflficullies 
attached  to  such  a  system  of  financially  forced  saving  and 
investment,  having:  the  effect  of  "wage  slavery."  that  are  at 
bottom  responsible  for  the  doctrine  of  class  struggle  and  the 
dictatorsh-p  of  the  proletariat  that  has  corrupted  "collective 
bargaining"  into  collective  coercion. 

A  society  operated  on  an  irrational  philosophy  of  scarcity 
as  the  basis  of  all  economic  values  is  certain  to  fall  into 
groups  attempting  to  enforce  scarcity  on  each  other,  each 
In  its  own  field.  Out  of  this  must  come  the  tragic  trans- 
formation of  collective  bargaining  into  collective  bludgeon- 
ing, characterized  by  unemployment  through  destroying 
freedom  to  work  and  produce  competitively.  Camouflaged 
by  group  balloting  and  ostensibly  representative  government, 
dictatorship  results.  This  is  a  step,  difficult  if  not  impossible 
.to  retrace,  which  has  to  a  dangerous  extent  already  hap- 
pened here.  Hiitorj'  indicates  such  an  arbitrary  economy, 
no  matter  how  altruistically  conceived  by  its  organizers  either 
In  the  field  of  capital  or  of  labor,  never  works  for  long  with- 
out violent  results. 

Is  it  too  late  to  save  this  Nation  from  such  irrationality, 
by  intelligent  monetary  reform? 


Labor's  Stake  in  the  Florida  Canal  and  a  Letter 
From  Hon.  William  Green,  President,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27. 1939 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  read  to  the  House 
a  letter  which  the  Honorable  William  Green,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  recently  directed  to  all 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

Dear  Sir:  The  United  States  Senate  has  before  It  for  considera- 
tion S  1100.  a  bill  for  the  completion  of  the  construction  of  the 
Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal  across  Florida. 

All  evidence  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  War  and  Na^^y  Departments 
declare  that  the  hulldtng  of  the  canal  is  a  commercial  and  military 
necessity.  Accordin-:;  to  the  evidence,  the  project  would  safeguard, 
develop,  and  economize  the  commerce  between  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Gulf  S'ates.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  States  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboaid  on  the  other,  and  serve  as  an  important 
element  in  national  defense  by  safeguarding  the  transportation  of 
water-borne  troops,  munitions,  and  suppliee  In  time  of  war. 

Furthermore,  and  very  Important,  this  project  will  come  at  a 
time  when  millions  of  workers  are  praying  for  employment  Be- 
cause of  thia  fact  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  respectfully  requests  you  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  give  every  support  to  the  bill  authorizing  the 
completion  of  the  canal. 
Yours  very  truly, 

WM.    GRtTEN. 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Secretary  of  War  have  formally  transmitted 
to  Congress  recommendations  that  the  Federal  Government 
proceed  with  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal, 
commonly  called  the  Florida  canal.  This  project  was  sur- 
veyed under  President  Coolidge  and  President  Hoover  and 
begun  in  1935  under  President  Roosevelt  as  an  example  of  the 
utilization  of  great  Federal  construction  projects  of  a  perma- 
nent character  to  relieve  unemployment.  The  canal  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Governors  of  36  States  and  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Members  of  Congress.  It  has  received  the  unquali- 
fied backing  of  such  national  organizations  as  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  and  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress. 

This  great  enterprise  has  been  and  is  being  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  management  of  the  railroads,  the  preat  oil  companies, 
and  that  portion  of  the  press  which  reflecio  the  views  of  these 
interests.  This  opposition  has  become  so  active  as  to  seri- 
ously threaten  the  completion  of  the  project,  the  far-reaching 
benefits  of  which  to  the  average  citizen  throughout  the  United 
States  are  probably  greater  than  those  of  any  public  work 
ever  before  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government.  Under 
the  old  and  threadbare  pretense  of  economy  the  politicians 
and  the  great  corporate  interests  are  making  a  determined 
effort  to  cloud  the  issue  and  defeat  the  inteiests  of  the  general 
public. 

The  Florida  canal  is  simply  a  short-cut  for  ships  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  across  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  fcr  the  purpose  cf  shortening  by  many  hun- 
dreds cf  miles  the  distance  between  the  farming,  cattle- 
raising,  mining,  and  lumbering  sections  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  West,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  industrial 
sections  of  the  East,  on  the  other.  This  new  trade  route 
will  open  new  markets,  stimulate  trade  and  industry,  and 
generally  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  such  vital  commodities 
as  bread,  meat,  clothing,  shces.  building  materials,  and 
ga.soline.  The  fcllowing  is  quoted  from  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  transmitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  War: 
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157.  Population:  The  general  area  In  the  United  States  tribu- 
tary to  the  canal — that  is.  the  area  where  transportation  costs 
on  certain  commodities  to  and  from  markets  within  and  without 
the  country  should  be  reduced  by  the  improvement — had  a 
population  in  1930  of  90.800,100,  or  about  74  percent  of  that  of 
the  Nation.  Included  In  the  area  are  76  of  the  100  largest  cities 
of  the  country. 

158.  The  total  population  Included  76  percent  of  the  total  urban 
and  70  percent  of  the  total  rural  population.  Of  those  gainfuUy 
occupied  In  the  United  States,  the  following  worked  in  the  area 
tributary  to  the  canal: 

Percent  of  total  employed  in  the  United  States 

All  persons  gainfully  employed 78 

A'?rlcultvire 80 

Forestry  and   fishing 62 

Extraction  of  minerals 71 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical   Industries 84 

Transportation  and  conununicatlons 82 

Trade 76 

Public   Service 76 

Professional    service 76 

Domestic   and  personal  service 78 

159.  Resources:  Included  In  the  tributary  area  are  the  majority 
cf  the  Nation's  total  resources — finances,  agriculture,  forests,  fish- 
eries, minerals,  and  manufactures. 

160.  Finances:  The  Rand-McNally  Bankers'  Directory  for  1935 
fhows  the  total  banking  resources  concentrated  in  the  area  in 
IVcember  of  that  year  to  have  been  about  $54,100,000,000,  or  84 
percent  of  the  national  total. 

161.  Agriculture:  The  area  Includes  most  of  the  great  wheat,  corn, 
livestock,  and  cotton  belts,  which  are  the  mainstay  of  the  money 
crops  of  tho  Nation.  The  total  number  of  farms  In  the  United 
States  in  1935  was  6,811,999.  comprising  a  total  acreage  of  1.057.- 
954.000.  Of  these  totals.  70  and  73  percent,  respectively,  were  In 
the  tributary  area.  The  gross  Income  of  this  area  from  crops  and 
livestock  In  1934  was  $4,800,000,000,  or  72  percent  of  the  country's 
total. 

162.  Forests:  The  timber  resources  of  the  area  in  1931  reached 
53  percent  cf  the  national  total.  Those  of  the  South  are  becoming 
more  Important  yearly  and  large  Industrial  concerns  depending 
on  forest  products  are  migrating  to  the  Gulf  States  annually. 

163.  Minerals:  The  area  Includes  most  of  the  great  mining  and 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  country.  Minerals  production  within 
the  area  rf  1933  amounted  to  $1,930,000,000.  or  82  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  United  S':ates.  Noteworthy  among  the  minerals  Is 
crude  oil,  which  is  vital  to  the  pursuit  of  commerce  and  essential 
in  modern  wni-fare.  A  large  percentage  of  our  oil  reserves  are 
directly  tributary  to  the  canal. 

164  Manufactures  are  always  an  Index  of  prospective  traffic, 
requiring,  as  they  do.  the  movement  of  both  raw  materials  and 
fabricated  articles.  Within  the  area  under  consideration  there 
exist  manufacturing  Industries  of  practically  every  description,  the 
total  output  in  1933  having  a  value  of  $22,400,000,000,  or  73  percent 
of  the  total  for  the  United  States. 

165  Wholesale  and  retail  trade:  This  is  customarily  considered 
a  reliable  Index  for  appraising  the  demand  for  foreign  and  domes- 
tic shipments.  The  volume  In  the  area  tributary  to  the  ship  canal 
under  consideration  amounted  to  81  percent  of  the  total  for  the 
Nation. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  reported  to  the  United 
States  Senate  as  follows : 

In  recommending  this  project  to  Congress,  tho  Chief  of  Engineers 
has  placed  its  construction  cost  at  $197,921,000,  with  annual  charges 
for  interest  (at  3 '2  percent!,  maintenance,  operation,  and  depi eola- 
tion at  $8,641,000  On  the  basis  of  the  potential  1937  use  and  bene- 
fits of  the  project,  there  would  thus  be  a  net  annual  surplus  of 
$6,293,000.  It  appears  reasonably  certain  that  this  annual  surplus 
will  be  Eubitantiaily  greater  by  the  time  the  canal  can  be  com- 
pleted, and  that  it  will  continue  to  increase  thorcafter. 

The  magnitude  of  these  savings  undoubtedly  Justify  Its  cost  and 
emphasize  the  desirability  of  Its  construction. 

In  spite  of  these  official  reports  and  in  spite  cf  the  numerous 
thorough  investigations  of  all  phrses  of  the  project  by  the  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government  in  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations,  the  railroads  and  oil  com- 
panies continue  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  defeat  this 
enterprise.  They  continue  to  harp  on  the  old  and  now  thor- 
oughly discredited  arguments — first,  that  the  oil  companies 
say  that,  even  if  the  canal  is  built,  their  ships  will  not  use  it; 
and,  second,  that  the  canal  will  damage  the  underground 
water  supp;y  of  Florida.  The  complete  refutation  of  these 
arguments  by  the  Government  experts  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  Congress — House  IXjcu- 
ment  No.  194,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session — and  need 
not  be  gone  into  here. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  a  bill  for  completing  the 
project  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


(H.  R.  3223)  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Representative 
J.  J.  Mansfield,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors;  the  bill  has  been  reported  out  by  the  committee  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  be  passed  and  is  now  pending 
before  the  House  (Rept.  No.  509). 

It  is  high  time  that  labor  took  account  of  the  threat  to  its 
own  welfare  which  the  opposition  to  this  project  consti- 
tutes. Only  a  casual  examination  is  necessary  to  show  that 
those  who  are  opposing  the  Florida  canal  are  those  who 
have  usually  opposed  labor  In  the  past.  This  fact  alone 
rhould  be  sufficient  to  show  where  the  interests  of  labor  lie 
in  this  matter.  However,  above  and  beyond  this  negative 
consideration,  there  are  positive,  immediate,  and  definite 
advantages  to  labor  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  which 
warrant  its  militant  support. 

A  program  for  the  construction  of  appropriate,  useful, 
and  permanent  public  works  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  means  of  relieving  unemplojonent  and  stimulating  indus- 
try, rather  than  temporary  relief  projects  which  tend  to 
undermine  wage  levels,  is  a  vital  consideration  for  labor. 
Victory  for  the  Florida  canal  project  at  the  present  time 
may  well  mark  the  turning  point  of  Federal  policy  In  the 
direction  desired. 

The  plans  of  the  War  Department  for  the  construction  of 
the  canal  provide  for  initiation  of  the  work  Immediately 
upon  appropnations  by  Congress.  All  plans  are  completed 
for  resumption  of  operation  where  they  were  left  off  in 
1936.  A  6-year  construction  program  is  proposed.  Esti- 
mates and  plans  are  based  on  labor  at  prevailing  wage 
scales,  not  under  W.  P.  A.  regulaticns. 

Of  the  total  ccst  of  $197,921,000  yet  to  be  expended,  the 
following  approximate  division  may  be  made: 

Clearing $1,392,000 

Dry  excavation  work.. 17,500,000 

Dredge  construction 18.  000,  000 

Dredging  work 130,000.000 

Hydroelecric  construction 5,  824.  000 

Bridge   construction 17,748.000 

Ferry   construction j. 178,000 

Construction  of  aids  to  navigation 1,282,000 

Mooring    construction 162,000 

Revetment   construction 2,067,000 

Highway   construction 524,000 

Shop   and  housing  construction 2,417,000 

Sanitary   construction 827,000 

Total 197,  921,  000 

Information  furnished  by  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers Indicates  that  the  skilled  labor  which  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  canal  work  will  include  the  following — this  Is 
a  partial  list: 

Boilermakers,  electricians,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  teamsters, 
stationary  engineers,  crane  operators,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  plumb- 
ers, pipe  fitters,  tile  setters,  roofers,  stonemasons,  dragline  opera- 
tors, bridge  carpenters,  house  carpenters,  tool  makers,  molders,  paint- 
ers, firemen,  mechanics,  riggers,  iron  workers,  sheet-metal  workers, 
coppersmiths,  dredge  engineers,  welders,  shovel  operators,  cement 
workers,  quarrymen,  printers,  barbers,  locomotive  engineers,  motor- 
men,  truck  drivers,  signalmen,  sawyers,  cabinetmakers,  millwrights, 
auto  mechanics,  calkers,  boatwrights,  linemen,  hod  carriers,  gla- 
zieis,  tractor  operators,  lever  men. 

The  above  represents  labor  which  will  be  directly  at  work 
at  the  site  of  construction.  The  indirect  labor  required  in 
the  industrial  plants  of  the  North  and  the  East,  as  well  as 
in  the  mills  of  the  West,  has  such  a  general  spread  that  the 
eflfects  of  this  project  are  Nation-wide. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  quote  a  letter  from  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  under  date  of  January  16.  1939,  in 
which  he  states: 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  a  Florida  ship  canal  will  be 
built  one  of  these  days,  and  that  the  building  of  It  is  Justified 
today  by  conunercial  and  military  needs. 

Also  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  House,  which  has  reported  out  favorably 
H.  R.  3223,  providing  for  the  construction  of  this  project: 

The  policy  of  the  construction  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
river  and  liarbor  projects   and  Improvements   for   navigation   In 
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general,  when  these  are  found  to  be  In  the  public  Interest  and  to 
be  econonucally  Justifiable,  will  always  form  a  basic  element  in 
»ny  sound  fiscal  policy,  and  that  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
expressed  legislative  Judgments  of  the  Congress  throughout  our 
history.  The  authorization  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal  is 
gov«"rnrd  by  that  policy.  The  work,  already  well  begun,  will  neces- 
sarily require  a  number  of  years.  Your  committee  recommends 
that  Its  completion  be  now  authorized. 

In  conclusion.  It  may  be  said  that  the  opposition  Is  not  well 
founded;  that  the  project  Is  of  unusual  merit;  that  Its  economic 
Juitiflcatlon  Is  t>eyond  question;  that  Its  Ijenefits  will  increase  with 
time  and  will  accrue  to  a  larger  portion  of  our  country  and  Its 
population  than  those  of  almost  any  other  Federal  public  work; 
and  that  Its  construction  Is  needful  and  In  the  public  Interest. 

T^e  value  of  this  project  in  naval  defense  has  been  urged 
by  the  Navy  Department,  and  in  this  connection  I  quote  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  date 
of  March  9,  1939.  in  which  he  states: 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  that  by  shortening  the 
dl.«rtance  and  pro\'ldlng  an  additional  route  for  seagoing  ve.s.sel9 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  Atlantic- 
Gulf  Ship  Canal  would  be  of  definite  value  during  war  in  the 
shipment  of  necessary  material  for  both  military  and  commercial 
UbC.  as  well  as  for  the  passage  of  naval  vessels  II  sufflcient  draft 
is  provided. 

This  enterprise  is  not  only  a  great  project  conceived  in  the 
interests  of  labor  and  the  public  welfare  generally,  but  it 
represents  to  an  outstanding  degree  one  of  the  fundamental 
policies  of  labor  as  regards  Government  works.  Those  who 
oppose  it  oppose  directly  the  best  interests  and  the  considered 
policies  of  organized  labor.  Labor's  stake  in  the  Florida 
canal  is  too  great  to  permit  its  being  trifled  with  by  poli- 
ticians and  selfish  interests.  Those  in  high  office  who  would 
defeat  great  public  undertakings  of  this  kind  have  little 
studied  their  country's  needs  and  little  understand  the 
aspirations  of  our  people. 


French  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  SANDAGER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27, 1939 


PRESS  RELEASE  OF  THE  RHODE   ISLAND   TEXTILE   ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr.  SANDAGER.  Mr.  Spieaker.  I  desire  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  and  include  therein  a  press  release  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Textile  Association  which  further  explains  the  havoc 
the  French  reciprocal  trade  agreement  has  created  in  the 
lace  industry  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  workers  are  receiv- 
ing approximately  four  times  and  more  a  week  than  that 
paid  to  similar  employees  in  France.  The  release  is  as 
follows: 

According  to  C.  B.  J.  MoUtor,  of  the  North  American  Lace  Co  . 
Philadelphia,  which  owns  and  operates  the  New  England  Lace  Co. 
In  Pawtucket.  a  brass  dobbin  winder  In  an  American  lace  plant 
received  921.20.  while  in  a  French  plant  an  operative  received 
$S.40  a  week  fc»:  doing  the  same  work.  Twist  bands  (weavers)  in 
the  United  States  receive  »55  a  week,  and  In  Prance  the  same  type 
of  employees  draw  $18  for  a  week's  pay. 

These  comparative  wage  figures  and  others  as  startling  are  em- 
phasized by  Molltor  In  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull. 
Sf-cretary  of  State,  copy  of  whlcb  was  sent  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Textile  Association  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  Rhode  L-slanders 
In  a  cooperative  campaitjn  tigalnst  this  particular  phase  of  recipro- 
cal-trade treaties. 

Molltor  Informs  the  Rhode  Island  association  that  French  plants 
are  enjoying  prosperity  and  that  their  exports  to  the  United  States, 
due  To  the  advantages  that  accrue  under  the  terms  of  the  Ameri- 
can-French trade  treaty,  have  Increased  amazingly  since  the 
adoption  of  the  treaty  in  1934. 

In  Rhode  Inland,  where  60  percent  of  the  American -made  lace 
originates,  the  plants  are  practically  flat,  and  as  late  as  October 
1938  a  survey  oX  26  American  mills  showed  employment  at  34  per- 
cent of  that  In  1935.  In  the  meantmie  Imports  from  Prance  of 
levers  silk  laces  (other  than  veils  and  veilings;  duty  reduced)  In- 
creased from  10.938  pounds  In  1935  to  247.623  pounds  in  1938.  an 
Increase  of  2.149  i>ercent.    In  tbe  first  3  months  of  1939.  110,195 


pounds  of  these  laces  have  been  imported,  as  apainst  61.665  pounds 
for  the  same  period  in  1938.  which  would  Indicate  thai  importations 
In  1939  would  be  nearly  double  the  startling  figures  for  1938. 

In  levers  silk  veils  and  veilings  (duty  reduced)  Importations  rose 
from  5.402  pounds  in  1935  to  72.674  pounds  In  1938,  an  Increase  of 
1.245  percent. 

Imports  of  levers  cotton  laces  of  12  points  or  finer  (duty  reduced) 
In  the  first  3  months  of  1939  amounted  to  262,519  pounds,  as  against 
96.528  pounds  in  1938. 

Imports  of  levers  rayon  veils  and  veilings  in  March  1939  amounted 
to  9.569  pounds,  as  against  3,730  pounds  in  1937  and  4,049  pounds 
In  1938. 

Commenting  on  the  enormous  Increase  In  exports.  La  Phare  de 
Calais,  French  newspaper,  on  January  28,  1939.  stated  under  a  tliree- 
coli'.mn  headline,  which  read  '•110.000,000  francs  in  lace  manufac- 
tured in  1938,  of  which  nine-tenths  were  e.xported  to  the  United 
States — forty-five  million  In  wages  paid."  that  "the  lace  Industry, 
which  Is  one  of  the  principal  national  Industries,  has  already  had 
for  a  certain  time — that  Is,  since  the  operation  of  the  Franco- 
American  treaty — a  revival  which  cannot  help  but  accentuate  itself 
and  Indicates  a  continued  success. 

'•One  can  assert  that  the  revival  In  our  industry  was  brought 
about  by  the  Franco-American  Treaty,  which  became  effective  May 
6,  1936. 

"From  what  precedes,  one  can  prophesy  happy  prospects  for  1939. 
lace  being  everywhere  In  fashion  and  prices  permit  meeting  foreign 
competition. 

"Let  us  rejoice  with  all  our  hearts  for  this  revival  of  a  wonderful 
Industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  ere:  tors.  Its  workers,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Calais  Industry." 

In  the  concluding  paras^raphs  of  his  letter  to  Secretary  Hull,  Mr, 
Molltor  Included  tables  of  wages  paid  In  the  United  States  and 
Prance  for  similar  occupations,  which  showed  that  American 
workers  received  four  or  five  times  as  much  pay  as  their  French 
competitors.     The  list  of  wages  follows: 
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Sftiuple  Kirls  - — 

Car'!  punchers. 

Mschini-it  .     ._ 

Dyers  (formula'* 

Twist  hawls  (weavers) 


rnife.l 
States 

France 

$21.20 

$.S.  40 

I.V20 

4.05 

:«)  (K) 

5.iM 

2a  .Ml 

5.40 

2<l  (K) 

3.68 

2tl  IX) 

3  «5 

30.00 

7.23 

35  00 

9  20 

50  0(t 

11.18 

55.00 

18.00 

Mr.  Molltor,  In  closing  his  letter,  stated  that  "thousands  of 
American  lace  workers  can  go  back  to  work  tomorrow  If  our 
State  Department  would  but  correct  a  very  inequitable  situation. 
Let's  put  them  back  to  work,  Mr.  Secretary!" 

To  this  letter  and  a  second  letter  of  June  6,  Mr.  Molltor  has 
had.  as  yet.  no  reply  from  Secretary  of  State  Hull. 


*Pay-as-You-Goism" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27, 1939 


ARTICLE   BY    ELISABETH    MAY    CRAIQ 


Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more  columnists  are 
coming  to  recognize  the  inevitable  conflict  that  impends 
between  the  pay-as-you-go  principle  of  old-age  a^.si.stance  as 
advocated  by  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1936,  and 
by  the  Townsend  Clubs  of  this  country,  and  the  present  New 
Deal  program  which  may  properly  be  labeled  the  system  of 
"borrow  until  you  bust." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country  to  one  of  the  most  incisive  and  intelligent  in- 
terpretations of  this  issue  as  presented  in  the  Portland  Press 
Herald  on  June  24.  1939.  by  Elisabeth  May  Craig,  one  of  the 
most  capable  columnists  in  the  country: 

[From  the  Portland  Press-Herald  of  June  24.  1939] 

INSIDI    IN    WASHINGTON 

(By  Elisabeth  May  Craig) 
Washington.   Junt  23 —There   Is  considerable   dissatisfaction   in 
the  Senate  with  the  revised  social-security  legislation  passed  by  the 
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House.  The  administration  has  been  laboring  for  years  with  this 
legislation:  It  set  up  an  advisory  committee  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
country,  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  the  conclusions  of  this  committee 
wire  sent  by  the  President  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  committee  had  one  of  the  most  extensive  hearings  ever  held 
(except  on  tariff).  Yet  there  Is  dissatisfaction  even  within  the 
administration,  as  to  the  revised  bill. 

First  place,  the  bill  halts  between  two  principles.  It  started  off 
with  the  principles  of  old-age  Insurance.  This  was  to  be  supported 
by  contributions  from  employer  and  employee.  The  flaw  In  this  Is 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  needy  aged  had  nothing  to  contribute. 
So.  old-age  assistance  was  devised.  This  is  jointly  contributed  by 
Federal  and  State  Governments.  Obviously,  this  was  a  departure 
from  the  contributory  principles.  Tliere  was  still  a  vast  field  of 
needy  aged  where  the  contributory  principle  would  not  work.  There 
were  the  agricultural  workers,  the  domestics,  the  married  women, 
and  other  casual  workers.  These  were  not  covered  by  the  con- 
tributory plan,  yet  they  are  the  most  needy  In  that  they  never 
have  a  chance  to  work  and  lay  up  very  much  for  themselves. 

So,  In  the  revision  the  administration  departed  again  from  the 
contributory  principle  and  proposed  what  are  purely  benefits. 
Also,  it  took  away  some  of  the  money  which  would  be  contributed 
Irom  the  workers  and  their  employers  to  pay  over  to  those  who  do 
not  contribute.  This  is  the  final  blow  to  a  defense  of  the  con- 
tributory principle,  since  It  is  evidently  unfair  to  claim  that  a 
sjstcm  Is  Insurance,  If  those  who  contribute  have  their  returns 
given  over  to  those  who  do  not. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  all  must  be  taken  care  of.  out  of  the  con- 
tributions of  all.  then  the  admission  of  one  of  the  twin  principles 
of  Tcwnsendism  is  made.  That  is,  a  flat  old-age  pension,  paid  out 
of  common  funds.  And  that  Is  what  the  Republican  platform  of 
]93o  proposed.  A  pension  to  needy  aged,  paid  for  out  of  a  tax 
wid(  ly  distributed.  This  Is  the  common  ground  that  explains  the 
liaison  between  Townsend  and  the  Republican  Party. 

Tl:e  Republicans  do  not  entirely  take  the  other  twin  principle 
of  Townsendlsm,  namely,  that  a  sum  larger  than  Is  needed  for 
comfort,  be  paid  to  the  old  people.  In  order  to  spread  pturhasing 
power.  There  Is  no  genetic  relationship  between  these  two  prin- 
ciples. Dr.  Townsend  wants  to  help  the  old  people  and  he  wants 
to  spread  purchasing  power.  So  he  picked  the  old  people  as  the 
ones  to  get  the  money,  which  they  must  spend  in  the  month  they 
get  it.  and  must  give  up  all  lucrative  employment.  One  of  these 
principles  Is  humanitarian,  the  other  Is  economic. 

A  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  Townscnd-Rcpubllcan  plan 
for  a  fiat  old-age  pension,  federally  paid.  Is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  tax  money  cannot  be  segregated  for  a  specific 
purpose.  The  money  collected  for  old-age  Insurance  has  gone  into 
the  Treasury  and  Is  being  spent,  with  other  tax  money.  The 
Treasury  has  a  bookkeeping  arrangement  about  putting  I  O  Us 
Into  a  box,  for  the  old-age  money,  but  that  causes  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism. Also,  the  administration  itself  came  to  see  the  disadvantage 
of  piling  up  a  huge  reserve  from  collections,  and  the  revised  bill 
will  call  only  for  a  safe  reserve.  This  is  a  compromise  with  the 
Republican  demand  for  a  pay-as-you-go  system. 

Dr.  Townsend  has  come  around  to  thinking  that  the  best  way 
to  handle  his  proposal  Is  through  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  permit  segregation  of  money  from  a  special  tax  for  old-age 
pen':;ions.  This  will  take  time  and  will  probably  be  hot  as  the 
1940  campaign  gets  underway.  Also,  probably,  the  Issue  of  the 
administration  hodgepodge  for  social  security,  verstxs  the  Repub- 
lican Federal  pension,  will  probably  be  clear. 


The  Anti-Third-Term  Mythology 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  RELIEFER 


Mr.  HILXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
American  Reliefer: 

[From  The   American   Reliefer] 

THE    ANTl-THIRD-TEHM    MTTHOLOGT 

(By  O.   M.  Thomason.   Willernle,   Minn.) 
I  am  not  Impressed  by  the  antl-thlrd-term  pontlftcatlons  being 

Indulged   In  by  worshippers  at   the   shrine  of  Tradition. 

The  doctrine  of  only  two  terms  for  a  President  Is  a  fiction  and 

has  no  basis  in  law  or  common  sense.     Its  invocation  at  this  time 

Eprlngs  from  hopeful  wishing  and  not  from  a  desire  to  sustain  a 

noble  precedent. 

And  the  fact  that  the  same  people  who  now  see  disaster  in  a 

third  term  for  Mr.  Roo'cvelt  saw  the  same  thing  In  a  second  term 

Xor  him,  should  cause  us  to  reflect. 


Frankly  (at  least  for  the  moment)  I  am  for  a  third  term  few 
Mr.  Roosevelt.    Here  are  a  few  of  my  reasons. 

At  the  present  moment,  I  repeat,  there's  no  man  In  sight  as  well 
qualified  for  the  Job  as  he  Is.  I  refer  particularly  to  his  humanl- 
tarianism — his  devotion  to  human  welfare — his  constant  strivings 
to  put  human  rights  (to  buy  time  to  think)  above  dollars  and 
cents — even  above  a  balanced  Budget. 

Tlie  hiunan  budget  must  never  be  sacrificed  for  the  dollars- 
and-cents  budget;  the  "claws"  of  the  "economizers"  have  already 
betrayed  what  we  may  expect  If  they  get  In  power.  I  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  what  might  today  be  our  condition  If  Roosevelt 
had  yielded  to  the  clamor  for  a  balanced  Budget. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  1931  and  1932.  I  drove  through  several 
States — Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missoiu-l.  Everywhere  roads  were 
flanked  with  people — hitch-hikers,  mostly  young  men — some  of 
them  discouraged,  and  some  at  the  point  of  desperation.  And 
there  were  also  old  men — 60  and  over  like  myself — grey,  gaunt, 
footsore.     Also  there  were  women — mothers  and  children. 

In  1933  and  1934  I  covered  practically  the  same  route  again. 
The  endless  line  of  wayfarers  had  been  swept  from  the  hlgh- 
vra-js — or  at  least  they  found  welcome  and  shelter  and  good  food 
and  clean  beds  and  shower  baths  and  kind  words  at  the  transient 
camps.  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  I  partook  of  that 
hospitality — shared  it  unabashed — and  thanked  God  for  Frsmklln 
D.  Roosevelt. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  last  3  years  under  Mr.  Hoover — the 
HoovervlUes,  the  apple  peddlers,  the  bread  lines,  the  flop  houses, 
the  pinching  fingers  of  cold  charity — all  of  which  were  born  of 
Harding  stability,  nurtured  tinder  Coolldge  prosperity,  and  had 
come  to  fruition  under  the  great  engineer. 

I  recall  even  now  the  cry  of  the  auctioneer  at  farm  auction  fore- 
closure sales — cries  answered  by  1-cent  bids  by  angry,  desperate 
farmers.  "Mobs,"  they  were  called,  displayed  rcpas  at  such  sales — 
slieriffs  were  hemmed  In  their  offices — the  orders  of  Judges  fioutcd 
with  contempt. 

And  above  the  din  could  be  heard  the  crash  of  banks.  Private 
yachts  were  provisioned  and  anchored  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
ready  to  carry  wealthy  owners  to  safety  on  foreign  shores.  Pianos 
were  poised  for  quick  get-aways  to  South  America. 

Tlie  flames  of  disorder  were  eating  their  way  along  the  fuse. 
"Wise"  men  were  stucPed.     It  was  the  calm  before — 

Then  on  March  4,  1933,  FYanklLn  D.  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of 
office.    On  March  5  things  began  to  happen. 

Frightened  Senators  and  Representatives  were  handed  some  emer- 
gency measures — and  told  to  pass  them — which  they  did — the  only 
sensible  things  some  of  them  have  done  during  many  years  in 
rffice — and  for  which  some  have  not  ceased  to  flageUate  themselves 
to  thi3  day. 

Within  10  days  the  clouds  began  to  lift.  Trembling  bankers 
cautiously  cpened  their  doors,  whispering  to  the  people  that  "Uncle 
Sam  is  behind  us." 

Then  bepan  the  trek  of  business  chieftains — railroad  magnates. 
Industrial  leaders,  banl;  officials  (Including  Hell-and-Marla  Dawes)  — 
to  Washington.  They  went  on  bended  knees  and  with  outstretched 
and  empty  hands;  they  came  away  with  heads  up  and  bags  filled. 

A  chorus  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  rose  from  every  newspaper 
In  the  land.  Every  sttiffed  shirt  from  Main  Street  to  Wall  Street 
extolled  the  New  Deal  experiments.  Toasts  were  drunk  to  the 
"blue  eagle."  Gen.  Htigh  Johnson  soared  and  roared — now  he 
scratches  and  screams. 

No  regular  dog  bites  the  hand  that  feeds  It.  But  within  a  year 
the  snapping  and  snarling  began.  By  the  end  of  4  years  the  whole 
pack,  with  gleaming  teeth  and  fiery  eyes,  were  leaping  at  Roose- 
velt's throat.  This  In  face  of  the  fact  that  he  had  fiung  the  banner 
of  hope  to  the  breeze — that  he  had  said,  "No  person  shall  go 
hungry — farmers  must  have  a  moratorium." 

But  a  dog  may  bay  the  moon;  that's  his  privilege. 

Of  course  mistakes  were  made,  but  they  were  mistakes  of  the 
head,  not  of  the  heart.  True,  also,  there  were  apparent  wastes — 
what  those  who  put  dollars  above  decency  call  extravagance,  but 
there  have  been  no  Albert  B.  F-alls.  no  Teapot  Domes. 

Technology  had  shouldered  its  huge  bulk  into  our  midst  and 
pushing  millions  of  men  upon  the  scrap  heap.  But  human  sym- 
pathy was  at  the  helm.  President  Roosevelt  gathered  those  dis- 
carded men  and  women  into  groups  and  set  themr  to  work.  And 
even  if  some  of  the  work  did  not  possess  an  Immediate  monetary 
value,  it  did  have  a  social  value — preserved  human  values,  human 
self-respect,  and  Inspired  human  hope.  Bridges,  highways,  schcol- 
hctises,  courthouses,  post  offices  were  built,  repaired,  and  enlarged. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  were  scatt.ered  throughout  our 
forests,  which  had  been  ravished  by  greed,  restoring  it  for  future 
generations. 

He  put  brains  and  muscles  and  skill  to  work  salvaging  our  dust- 
swept  plains,  reclaiming  eroded  south  lands,  harnessing  waterpower, 
supplying  cheap  power  to  millions. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  striven  not  only  to  save  Investments  but — and 
most  important  of  all — to  catch  and  hold  and  direct  into  right 
channels  hum'an  values,  human  character,  and  self-respect. 

And  yet  during  the  past  4  or  5  years  all  the  forces  of  reaction,  all 
the  combined  powers  of  selfishness,  all  the  hnte  and  poison  of  the 
Nation,  have  been  directed  to  one  end — to  discredit  and  bring  to 
naught  and  put  an  end  to  the  public  career  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Writers  have  dipped  their  pens  in  vitriol,  cartoonists  have 
tmcorked  their  vials  of  ridicule,  and  even  "whisperers"  have  sought 
by  cowardly  lies  to  break  down  and  destroy  the  faith  the  people 
have  in  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
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Daily  they  trot  out  new  hopes.  I  look  over  the  parade  and 
tremble  at  the  thoucht  what  will  happen  If  Roosevelt  Is  succeeded 
by  a  "Cartus  Jack  '  Oarner.  Texas  barJcer;  or  backward-looking 
V  ■    or  bliter-ender  TaXt,  a  superrcactloiuiry  Byrd.  or  an 

H  I>ewey. 

TJieii  I  cITer  a  fervent  prayer. 

Any  of  those  men  wiil  be  acceptable  to  Wall  Street,  to  the 
A.  m!  A  .  to  the  U.  S.  C  of  C,  to  95  percent  of  the  newspapers, 
to  100  percent  of  big  business  and  75  percent  of  little  business, 
knd  evt-n  not  a  few  of  the  misled  aged  who  have  tieen  poisoned 
by  their  leaders. 

And  bphind  all  this,  lurking  In  the  background.  Is  the  menace  of 
nazl-lsm  dictatorship,  concentration  campfe.  firing  squads.  Wait- 
ing around  the  corner  is  the  rule  of  the  mailed  flst.  the  destruc- 
tion of  democracy,  the  a.ssassinatlon  of  personal  freedom,  national 
slavery,  and  the  destruction  of  religious  liberty. 

My  conclusion  is  that  every  person  who  cherishes  our  democracy 
above  the  Iron  heel  must  fight  to  hold  the  right  to  speak  his 
mind.  The  course  of  battle  lies  ahead.  Democracy,  with  all 
Its  faults,  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  rule  of  money  changers 
vho  defile  the  temple  of  civilization. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  When  an  old  house  falls  down 
It'fi  no  small  Job  to  remove  the  rubbish. 


Your  Task  as  a  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1939 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   J.   EDGAR   HOOVER  JUNE   21,    1939 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  undpr  leave  to  extend  my 
rcmark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  J.  Ekigar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, United  States  Department  of  Justice,  before  the 
national  convention.  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Tulsa.  Okla.,  June  21,  1939: 

My  pleasure  In  being  able  to  be  with  you  Is  matched  only  by  my 
hoi)es  for  the  future  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  have 
followed  yoMT  pn'trram.«  closely  over  a  period  of  years  and  taken 
pride  In  your  achievements  In  the  practicality  of  your  activities 
you  are  bulldini?  on  firm  foundations  May  your  civic  programs 
(father  momentum  and  roll  forward  to  help  In  the  building  of  a 
better  America. 

Your  small  proups.  banded  together  some  20  years  ago  In  St. 
Louis,  soon  would  have  withered  had  they  not  built  their  future 
upon  a  platform  of  worth-while  programs  and  crusading  civic 
spirit.  As  a  re.«ult  you  today  have  600  Junior  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  a  like  number  of  communities,  all  working.  I  know,  toward 

worth-while  goal. 

An  organization  is  onlv  as  good  as  Its  friends  and  .•rupporters, 
thus  I  am  indeed  proud  of  the  fact  that  when  you  embark  upon 
a  civic  program  you  can  count  on  the  support  of  not  only  110,000 
members,  but  of  millions  of  good  citizens  who  know  you.  admire 
you.  and  trust  you.  Of  course,  obstacles  will  beset  you  but  adversUy 
is  the  real  test  of  virile  manhood. 

We  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  have  likewise  faced 
adversity.  The  development  of  our  Bureau,  like  the  prowth  of  the 
Junior  Cliaint)er  of  Commerce,  has  been  over  a  hard  road.  Its 
achievements  stand  as  a  tribute  to  youth.  The  average  age  today 
of  the  men  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  investigation  is  scarcely  34  Its 
development  in  reality  has  been  a  ceaseless  conflict  between  corrup- 
tion, inefflclency,  and  the  deadly  forces  of  the  underworld  on  one 
hand  and  the  forces  of  decency  and  truth  on  the  other. 

I  recall  vividly  the  tribulations  with  which  we  were  confronted 
15  years  ago  this  summer.  Attorney  General  Harlan  Flske  Stone, 
now  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  fearless  a  foe 
of  corruption  and  lnefl3ciency  as  cur  present  Attorney  General, 
Hon  Frank  Murphy,  was  determined  to  rebuild  the  Nation's  law 
offlce  on  the  firm  foundations  of  honesty  and  integrity.  He  agreed 
with  mo  that  political  intluence  should  not  dictate  appointments 
or  promotions.  Overnight,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
was  removed  from  the  political  arena  where  It  had  lieen  kicked 
about  like  a  football,  the  pawn  of  pull,  prejudice,  and  patronage. 
Today  only  merit  counts  In  an  F.  B.  I.  appointment;  no  man  can 
enter  without  It. 

In  1924  only  30  percent  of  the  men  had  legal  or  accounting 
training.  The  others  included  some  persons  who  had  pijllce  rec- 
ords, and  at  least  one  man  who  had  been  tried  for  murder  Others 
had  Ijeen  declared  physically  unfit  and  disqualified  for  duty  by 
other  law-enforcement  agencies  and  had  sought  refuge  In  the 
Bureau  All  that  was  chnngrd.  and  drastically.  Today,  to  be 
eligible  tor  appointment  as  a  special  agent,  the  applicant  must  be 


between  23  and  35  years  of  age.  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  law 
schojl.  and  a  member  of  the  bar,  with  at  least  2  years  of  legal  or 
business  experience,  or  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized 
accounting  school,  with  3  years  of  commercial  accounting  or 
auditing  experience.  These  men,  after  appointment,  attend  a  16- 
week  training  school,  where  thej^  are  diligently  trained  in  all  forms 
of  scientific  deduction,  detection,  and  apprehension.  They  are 
Imbued  with  the  principle  that  no  case  is  ever  closed  until  the 
wronqdoer  is  brought  to  Justice.  Thi  y  are  tauj^ht  to  get  the  facts, 
thereby  freeing  the  innocent  and  convicting  the  guilty;  our  ever- 
present  watchword  is  "FideMty.   bravery.  Integrity." 

Since  1932.  when  the  Federal  kidnaping  law  was  passed  by 
Congre.ss.  authorizing  the  F.  B  I  to  act  in  such  cases,  all  but  two 
of  the  156  cases  reported  to  us  have  been  completely  solved  and 
the  wrongdoers — crooked  lawyers,  gang  doctors,  money  changers, 
finger  men,  fixers,  and  harborers  of  crlmlnal.s — have  been  brought 
to  Justice.  Sooner  or  later  the  heartless  body  snatchers  and  killers 
In  the  two  remaining  cases  will  be  brought  to  Justice 

Already  In  the  case  Involving  the  abduction  and  murder  of  the 
little  Levine  boy  at  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y..  more  than  8.000  persons 
have  been  Interviewed  450  automobiles  checked,  some  500  premises 
Inspected,  560  ancnyracus  and  crank  letters  Investigated,  and 
over  500  scientific  laboratory  examinations  have  been  made.  In 
the  case  of  the  little  Mattson  boy  in  Tacoma.  Wash  .  over  20.000 
persons  have  bef^n  Investigated,  more  than  enough  suspects  to 
populate  a  small  city.     And  still  the  search  goes  on. 

There  is  no  mystery  to  good  law  enforcement.  It  merely  ap- 
plies to  crime  detection  the  same  principles  of  efficiency  necessary 
in  any  hlph-geared  business.  Plus  this  is  the  fact  that  the  F  B  I. 
Is  distinctly  a  "we  "  organt'/Atlon — cver\one  has  his  part  in  its  trials 
or  triumphs  Without  cohesion  everywhere  the  Bureau  could  not 
functirn  with  the  succe.ss  we  enjoy. 

Of  course.  I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the  Bureau  For  Instance, 
In  the  past  15  years  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  cost 
the  taxp-.iyers  less  than  $50,000,000.  and  returned  to  those  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  a  profit  of  more  than  $190.000.000 — and  this 
even  Includes  those  early  days  when  we  were  rebuilding  the  Bureau. 
I  hope  that  our  services  to  society  In  the  apprehension  and  con- 
viction of  over  43.000  notorious  criminals  during  the  past  10-year 
period  are  achievements  beyond  the  capabilities  of  financial 
measurement. 

In  doing  this  the  F  B  I.  has  paid  heavily  In  effort  and  even  in 
life  it.«:elf:  12  of  ou.-  men  have  died  In  the  line  of  duty,  others  have 
Injured  their  health  by  overwork  and  overexposure,  and  have  Joined 
their  fellows  where  the  rattle  of  machine-gun  fire  Is  unknown. 
Nor  has  the  sacrifice  cecs^d  there.  The  long  hours  of  vigil  and  ths 
sorrow  bravely  faced  by  the  women  who  stand  behind  the  men  of 
the  F.  B.  I.  is  an  inspiration  to  the  living  and  a  monument  to  their 
sacrifice.  Today  seven  of  the  widows  are  a  part  of  our  organization 
because  thoy  wanted  to  take  their  husbands'  places  and  carry  on  for 
them  We  are  proud  of  them:  we  are  proud  of  our  record — of 
honest,  law-abiding  citizens  and  cooporatlvr  law-enforcing  officers 
who  have  aided  us  In  times  of  great  stress.  We  would  be  even  more 
proud  If  this  record  could  be  rivaled  by  local  law  enforcement  In 
every  town  and  hamlet  of  every  State  In  the  Union.  Government  Is 
not  some  far-away,  visuallstlc  thing.  You  are  government,  and  you 
can  get  what  you  want  at  home  as  easily  as  you  can  get  It  at  Wash- 
ington if  you'll  onlv  square  your  shoulders  and  fight  for  It. 

Certainly  thLs  appMcs  to  the  widespread  wave  of  lawle.ssness  that 
has  so  long  engulfrd  our  social  order.  It  Is  unneces-sary.  and  It 
could  be  conquered  as  quickly  as  have  the  kidnaper  and  the  bank 
robber,  whose  activities  have  declined  over  80  percent  m  the  pas'.  7 
years,  if  everybody  insisted  that  this  be  done.  Our  crime  bill  Is 
bigger  than  our  entire  national  tax  bill.  Think  that  over.  And 
meanwhile  remember  that  nations  have  crumbled  bccau'-e  of  Inter- 
nal disasters  rooted  in  lawlessness.  True  freedom  lies  In  true  Justice 
to  all  people  and  in  all  things.  This  comes  not  from  .'superimposed 
regulation:  it  springs  from  good  conscience,  honesty,  and  integrity. 
It  is  the  Golden  Rtile  translated  Into  action.  It  Is  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  embodiment  of  religious 
teachings.  Justice  Insures  the  Integrity  of  the  Nation.  I  hope  the 
day  Will  never  dawn  when  your  America  and  mine  sinks  to  the 
debauched  level  of  vicious  subversions.  I  long  for  the  day  when 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  will  be  Impelled  by  the  force  of  coii- 
sclence  to  abide  by  the  spirit  of  the  law,  rather  than  be  driven  to 
abide  by  the  letter  of  the  law  Imposed  to  correct  abtiscs  that  would 
not  exist  If  Justice  prevailed. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  give  more  thought  and  energy  to  crime- 
preventive  measures;  to  curing  the  cause  of  lawlessness  rather 
than  to  be  forever  combating  It,  once  It  runs  rampant.  The 
emergency  situations  must  always  receive  first  consideration  and 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  of  the  F.  B.  I.  have  placed  so  much 
stress  on  detection  and  apprehension  which,  together  with  cer- 
tainty of  trial  and  punishment,  constitute  the  time-proven  deter- 
rents to  crime.  But  an  even  greater  result  can  be  achieved  by 
damming  the  flow  of  crime  at  Its  source. 

In  this  regard,  a  definite  portion  of  every  civic  organization's 
program  should  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  crime  conditions  and  the 
methods  used  Ln  combating  them.  What,  for  Instance,  do  you 
know  about  law  enforcement  In  your  town?  What  has  happened 
to  the  big  case?  which  were  In  the  newspaper  headlines  a  few 
months  ago?  Were  they  vigorously  prosecuted,  or  were  the  felons 
allowed  delay  after  delay  while  witnesses  disappeared,  and  the 
final  court-room  scene  bcKtrame  a  mere  mockery  of  the  law?  Were 
Juries  tampered  with,  witnesses  intimidated,  perjury  suborned? 
Did  the  criminal  in  a  heinous  crime  or  hundred-thousand-dollar 
swindle  get  off  easier  than  some  wayward  youth  who  stole  a  car 
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or  burglarized  a  store  while  hungry?  Are  the  operators  of  vice 
dens  who  corrmiission  high-school  students  to  solicit  for  them 
excused  by  the  paying  of  a  mere  fine  which  amounts  to  a  license 
to  traffic  In  human  flesh?  Can  criminals  "cop  a  plea" — plead 
guilty  to  a  lesser  offense  and  get  by  with  a  short  sentence?  Do 
sentences  Imposed  by  the  courts  moan  what  they  say?  Are 
convicted  criminals  afforded  greater  opportunities  and  ple;isures  in 
prison  than  out?  Can  a  traffic  ticket  he  fixed?  Do  public  official* 
who  receive  a  pitiable  salary  live  like  millionaires? 

Such  questions  are  not  hypothetical.  For  the  past  15  years  every 
day  has  brouc^ht  reports  to  my  desk  of  Just  such  cases.  Pew  com- 
munities In  the  land  are  wholly  free  of  abuse  of  the  very  laws 
enacted  to  protect  society.  But  there  Is  an  answer.  In  America 
the  majority  still  elects  public  officials,  and  If  the  majority  demands 
It  they  can  oust  corruption  overnight. 

Just  as  the  price  of  liberty  Is  eternal  vigilance,  the  freedom  of 
your  community  from  the  forces  of  crime  that  strike  somewhere 
In  the  Nation  every  22  seconds  carries  a  sales  ticket — to  be  bought 
by  civic  alertness,  decency,  energy,  and  self -.sacrifice,  not  only  lor 
self-preservation  but  for  the  welfare  of  coming  generations. 

Are  there  slot  machines  In  drug  stores  and  restaurants  in  your 
town?  Does  gambling  thrive?  Are  there  bookmaking  Joints  on 
every  corner?  Who  controls  the  numbers  racket?  Is  vice  kept  at 
an  irreducible  m.inlmum  or  does  it  contaminate  most  sections  of 
the  city?  Does  white  slavery  exist?  Are  the  newstands  cluttered 
with  salacious  and  perversive  printed  matter?  Remember  that  the 
habits  of  youth  govern  the  actions  of  the  man.  No  public  enemy 
ever  won  a  place  In  the  headlines  overnight.  Trace  their  hi.stories 
a.s  I  have  and  you  will  find  their  criminal  careers  began  long  before 
In  surroundings  that  Insulted  civic  decency. 

Tliose  who  engage  in  widespread  vice  activities  and  rackets  could 
not  long  survive  without  their  ally — the  political  renegade.  No 
community  In  the  land  Is  contaminated  by  rackets  and  corruption 
to  any  great  extent  without  the  assistance  of  local  interests,  which 
hold  law  enforcement  in  restraint.  Your  law-enforcement  officers 
are  your  representatives.  They  are  not  persons  with  unlimited 
power;  they  must  obey  those  under  whom  they  hold  office.  If  they 
are  bent  beneath  the  domination  of  the  criminal-alined  politician, 
ruthless  rackets  and  vice  are  inevitable.  The  law-enforcement 
cflicials  of  our  Nation,  for  the  most  part,  are  honest  and  anxious 
to  do  a  good  Job.  Regardless  of  their  personal  honesty,  however, 
they  are  frequently  powerless  to  act.  You,  and  only  you,  can  take 
the  handcuffs  off  their  wrists  and  place  them  where  they  t)elong. 
upon  the  racketeers  and  criminals. 

It  behooves  every  citizen  and  every  group  such  as  yours  to  con- 
stantly bcrutinlye  the  qualifications  and  the  background  of  candi- 
dates for  public  offlce  In  order  that  the  crook  may  be  unmasked  and 
the  self-sacnftclng,  honest  man  In  public  service  may  be  given  every 
possible  a-sslstance.  Here  party  lines  cannot  exist.  Public  service 
should  beckon  and  attract  young  men  of  character  and  ability.  A 
career  of  honest  public  Eer\ice  Is  as  sacred  as  the  ministry  and 
should  demand  the  same  stalwart  principles.  Thus,  honest  citizens 
everywhere  should  aid  the  man  who  would  dedicate  his  talents  to 
public  welfare.  Only  when  two  men  are  equal  In  character,  ability, 
and  honesty  are  party  lines,  as  we  know  them.  Justified. 

Many  outstanding  community  leaders  have  told  me  that  they 
would  not  seek  public  offlce  because  of  the  muckraking  and  foul, 
unfair,  besmirching  tactics  adopted  by  those  affiliated  with  venal 
politics.  This  is  Indeed  tragic.  The  Nation  very  frankly  Is  being 
cheated  at  the  polls  when  Its  citizens  tolerate  and  cheer  such  tac- 
tics. It  will  only  be  by  the  covu-ageous  outlawing  of  the  mudslinger 
and  rabble  rouser  that  public  offices,  when  contaminated,  can  be 
cleansed.  More  and  more  the  Nation  and  all  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions need  career  men  in  politics;  men  who  regard  their  com- 
munity above  their  own  personal  desires.  I  hope  Indeed  that  some 
of  the  young  men  of  this  organization  will  seme  day  see  their  way 
clear  to  make  their  contributions  through  public  service.  The 
Nation  Is  in  great  need  of  the  pioneering  and  patriotic  spirit  which 
has  helped  to  make  this  organization  a  great  and  respected  one. 

Let  us  appraise  further,  your  duties  as  a  good  citizen.  What 
do  you  know  about  the  Judiciary  in  your  community?  Is  it  a 
fountain  head  of  Justice,  or  Is  It  controlled  by  entrenched  inter- 
ests? For  if  the  robes  of  Justice  are  not  clean,  then  society  and 
mankind  are  not  secure.  America  has  been  fortunate  Indeed  in 
the  high  character  of  its  Judges,  and  those  honest.  God-fearing 
men  would  be  the  first  to  urge  eternal  vigilance  that  the  bench 
may  be  incorruptible.  And  your  prosecutors,  do  they  seek  Justice 
for  society  and  the  accused  as  well?  Or  do  they  safeguard  the 
Interest  of  the  accused  by  grand  Jury  whitewashing,  or  improperly 
prepared  cases? 

Has  there  ever  been  a  prison  break  In  your  community?  Was 
this  break  investigated  by  an  impartial  authority?  Have  you  ever 
looked  into  the  coddling  of  prisoners — the  free  and  easy  way  they 
circulate  In  so  many  so-calUd  penal  institutions?  Or  is  the  insti- 
tution operated  so  that  its  inmates  will  really  be  rehabilitated  and 
reformed,  through  fair,  humane,  constructive,  yet  stern  discipline? 
When  did  you  last  visit  your  police  department  and  obs?rve  Its 
equipment?  Have  you  inquired  as  to  whether  your  local  depart- 
ment has  a  police  training  school?  Has  one  of  its  officers  at- 
tended the  F,  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy,  which  Is  maintained 
loi  them  free  of  charge?  And  did  the  officer  have  to  mortgage 
his  home,  as  some  of  them  have,  to  pay  his  railroad  fare  to  Wash- 
ington and  defray  his  living  expenses  while  attending  the  acad- 
emv?  And  upon  his  return  was  he  afforded  the  necessary  coop- 
eration and  assistance  In  starting  a  training  school,  or  was  he 
relegated  to  a  beat  by  professionally  Jealous  superiors  or  overly 
anxious  venal  politicians? 


American  law  enforcement  Is  to  be  commended  because  of  its 
sincere  efforts  in  recent  years,  to  Improve  conditions  and  protect 
our  citizens.  When  you  criticize  your  police  force,  remember  that 
you  and  other  citizens  like  you  constitute  the  real  power  behind 
your  police  and  public  officials.  Beyond  that,  you  possess  the 
power  of  recall  If  they  are  not  efficient. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Fingerprint  Division  of  the  F.  B.  I.  was 
organized  In  response  to  a  vital  need.  Rapid  means  of  transpor- 
tation had  made  crime  a  swift-moving,  dangerously  elusive  prob- 
lem. Older  methods  of  identification  were  faulty.  Thus  the  Iden- 
tification Divi.'-lon  of  the  F.  B.  I.  came  Into  existence:  and  the 
machinelike  precision  of  modem  business  methods  applied  to  its 
organization.  Today,  it  Is  possible  in  less  than  3  minutes  to  search 
a  set  of  fingerprints  and  Identify  the  Impressions  on  the  card  If  the 
Individual  has  previously  been  fingerprinted,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  nearly  11,000.000  sets  of  fingerprint  records  on  file. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  a  positive  means  of  identification,  law- 
abiding  citizens  began  to  clamor  for  the  benefits  which  were  given 
the  criminal.  Thus  In  1933  our  civil  Identification  section  was 
Inaugurated.  There  the  fingerprints  of  over  1,300,000  honest,  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  placed,  wholly  divorced  from  the  criminal 
files,  forever  insuring  their  identity.  You  of  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  long  been  allied  with  this  project,  which  Is 
designed  to  serve  law-abiding  citizens.  The  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  every  honest  citizen  will  want  to  have  his  finger- 
prints on  file.  Yet  there  are  those  who  claim  fingerprinting  is  a 
violation  of  civil  liberties.  Drivers'  licenses  are  required  In  many 
States — I  have  never  heard  them  denounced  as  a  violation  of  civil 
liberties.  That  is  silly.  Fingerprinting  is  liberty  insurance — 
except  for  those  who  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are 
enemies  of  society. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  public  Interest  would  best  be  served 
by  requiring  all  persons  in  public  office,  or  occupying  positions 
of  public  trust,  to  be  fingerprinted.  This  would  surely  put 
trusting,  law-abiding  citizens  on  their  guard  and  might  have 
prevented,  for  instance,  the  $241,000  bank  fraud  perpetrated 
S4)me  time  ago  by  the  vice  president  of  a  bank,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  convicted  for  fraud. 

As  an  experiment,  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  In  Richmond,  Va.. 
recently  arranged  for  the  police  department  to  fingerprint  all 
transients  seeking  assistance.  The  results  were  highly  revealing. 
Out  of  7.034  persons  fingerprinted.  4.345  had  previous  police 
records,  2.387  were  for  minor  charges,  while  1,958  were  for  serious 
charges.  Among  these  were  eight  fugitives  and  one  Individual  who 
had  been  reported  missing. 

In  New  York  City  the  policy  was  adopted  by  the  W.  P.  A.  ad- 
ministrator of  fingerprinting  applicants  for  certain  positions  of 
trust  and  teaching  and  recreational  assignments.  Out  of  18.594 
sets  of  Impressions,  1,555  represented  persons  with  previous  pwDllce 
records.  Many  who  were  seeking  Jobs  in  playgrounds  had  pre- 
viously been  charged  with  the  commission  of  sex  offenses.  One 
Individual  was  wanted  for  parole  violation  and  had  served  a 
prison  term  for  rape. 

Last  December  a  young  man  was  found  mortally  wounded. 
He  was  rushed  to  the  County  Hospital  In  Chicago  where  he  died 
unidentified.  His  fingerprints  were  forwarded  to  Washington. 
They  were  searched  through  the  civil  files  and  Identified  as  hav- 
ing been  received  several  months  before  from  a  C.  C.  C.  camp. 
On  the  back  of  the  fingerprint  card  was  the  young  man's  home 
address  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  notify  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Likewise  the  body  of  an  unidentified  man  was  removed  from  the 
Connecticut  River  last  fall.  His  fingerprints  were  taken  at  the 
morgue  and  then  sent  to  Washington.  A  search  revealed  he  had 
been  arrested  on  five  occasions.  Again  complete  Identifying  data 
as  to  his  home  and  relatives  were  made  available  in  order  that 
this  70-year-old  man  could  be  given  a  decent  burial.  Had  he  never 
been  arrested  or  had  the  foresight  to  have  had  his  fingerprints 
recorded  he  would  have  been  burled,  unnamed.  In  a  potter's  field. 

The  mutilated  body  of  an  unidentified  man  was  found  beside  the 
railroad  tracks  near  Union,  S.  C.  Again  we  made  identification. 
This  person  had  been  previously  fingerprinted  In  Richmond,  Va., 
when  he  sought  aid  from  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  and  the  com- 
plete details  of  his  home  and  family  were  soon  made  available  to 
the  authorities  in  South  Carolina. 

At  least  192,000  persons  were  reported  missing  last  year  and  more 
than  16.000  have  not  been  located.  Over  9,500  unidentified  bodies 
were  removed  to  morgues  last  year.  Some  1,600  cases  of  amnesia 
attacks  were  reported  to  authorities  last  year.  Think  of  the  sorrow 
and  suffering  that  could  have  been  alleviated  had  these  unfortunate 
persons  only  had  the  foresight  to  have  had  their  fingerprints 
recorded.  It  has  only  been  a  few  years  since  we  went  to  the 
morgues  and  solicited  the  cooperation  of  authorities  In  fingerprint- 
ing unidentified  deceased  persons.  At  times  we  encountered  oppo- 
sition but  today  even  that  has  given  way  to  a  sincere  desire  to 
cooperate  In  the  public's  interest.  Thus  your  civil  Identification 
committee  can  well  feel  gratified  by  the  service  they  have  already 
rendered  In  many  communities. 

America  needs  yovu-  patriotic  zeal  and  your  services  In  a  crusade 
to  insure  her  destiny  on  the  chartered  sea  of  democracy.  As  never 
before  In  our  national  history,  the  country  summons  her  men  of 
character  and  action.  Once  and  for  all  we  must  eradicate  from 
American  thought  and  life  those  sinister  forces  which  are  alien 
to  Justice  and  which  are  the  allies  of  lawlessness.  The  fight  will 
require  sacrifices,  but  they  are  necessary  If  we  are  to  preserve  our 
homes  and  our  traditions.  Remember  that  from  dawn  this  morn- 
ing until  dawn  tomorrow  morning  3,928  major  crimes  will  have 
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been  committed,  tnclurtini?  33  homicides.  814  burglaries.  162  rob- 
beries 2  258  larcenies.  22  rapes,  515  auto  thefts,  and  122  aggra- 
vated aphaiilts.  The  criminal  force«  of  America  will  have  extorted 
and  crllected  their  daily  tax  of  over  Ml  000.000  for  the  invisible 
empire  of  lawlessness  that  erists  within  our  midst.  Why  cannot 
that  money  be  turned   into  the  flew  of  commerce   and   the  veins    j 

rogresM,  instead  of  falling  constantly   into   the  grimy,  blood- 
•oilett   paws  of  the   xinderworld? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  efch  of  the  110.000  members  of  the  Jvmlor 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  resolve  to  dedicate  htmBelf  here  and 
now  to  ceaseless  activity  and  relentle.ss  warfare  against  the  force.s 
that  threaten  the  peace,  security,  and  well-being  of  our  beloved 
America  There  is  great  need  that  you  eniist.  There  is  greater 
Deed  that  you  do  not  falter  in  purpose,  nor  cease  to  battle  for 
the  cleanliness,  the  happiness,  and  the  welfare  of  the  kind  of  an 
America  which  we  all  so  greatly  desire. 


Federal  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
':  or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF  TfcXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1939 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill, 
H.  R.  6997,  to  create  a  Federal  pension  system  for  all  citizens 
over  65  and  for  all  adult  cripples,  including  the  blind.  The 
bill  provides  a  direct  Federal  pension  of  $30  per  month  for  all 
such  citizens  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  21 
years  and  who  are  not  inmates  of  publicly  supported  institu- 
tions or  recipienLs  of  public  funds  amounting  to  as  much  as 
$30  per  month.  There  are  no  property  qualifications  what-  i 
ever,  and  no  investigation  of  the  applicant's  financial  or  j 
family  condition  will  be  required. 

The  bill  expressly  repeals  all  of  the  present  provisions  of 
the  social-security  law  relating  to  old-age  insurance  as  well 
as  old-age  assistance,  and  it.  in  express  terms  repeals  title  8 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  levies  taxes  on  both  em- 
ployer and  employee,  which  under  the  present  law  will  soon 
reach  a  billion  and  one-half  dollars  per  year.  However,  the 
present  pi-ovisions  for  unemployment  compensation,  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  are 
undisturbed.  The  bill  will  probably  involve  a  total  gross 
outlay  of  around  $3,000,000,000  per  year. 

We  are  now  collecting  approximately  $514,000,000  per  year 
from  a  1 -percent  tax  on  employers  and  employees  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  old-age-insurance  system.  Under  exist- 
ing law.  this  tax  will  gradually  increase  to  3  percent,  and  it 
must  so  increase  in  order  to  meet  the  actuarial  requirements 
of  this  insurance.  With  no  increase  in  employment  this  in- 
volves an  annual  permanent  tax  in  excess  of  $1,543,000,000. 
Last  year  the  Federal  Government  expended  in  excess  of 
$124,500,000  on  grants  to  States  for  old-age  assistance.  The 
States  spent  something  more  than  this  amount.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  addition  spent  approximately  $16,000,000 
in  the  administration  cf  this  work.  This  year  the  normal 
processes  of  liberalization  of  State  laws  will  increase  these  . 
expenditures  by  at  lea:-t  25  percent,  giving  a  total  expendi- 
ture at  the  present  time  of  approximately  $312,000,000  for 
old-age  assistance.  Thus,  our  present  system  of  old-age  . 
assistance  and  old-age  insurance  involves  a  tax  burden  of 
approximately  $1,855,000,000  per  year.  This  amount  makes 
no  provision  for  our  adult  cripples  or  for  our  blind,  and 
leaves  a  large  percentage  of  cur  needy  people  without  any 
assistance,  and  many  more  with  inadequate  assistance. 

The  bill  I  have  introdyced  will  carry  a  $30  per  month 
Inccme  to  the  6.633.805  people  in  the  United  States — 1930 
census — over  65  years  of  age.  This  will  require  $2,388,000,000, 
or  approximately  $533,000,000  more  than  the  present  cost  of 
cur  old-age  assistance  and  old-age  insurance.  There  is  no 
census  figures  on  the  number  of  adult  cripples  or  the  number  , 
cf  blind  in  this  country,  but  their  combined  total  can  hardly  ! 
exceed  1.000.000.  and  the  total  cost  of  extending  this  pro- 
gram to  these  needy  citizens  would,  therefore,  be  approxi- 
zuateli'  $360,000,000.  making  the  total  cost  of  this  program  of  • 


aid  to  the  aged  and  incapacitated  come  to  something  con- 
siderably less  than  a  billion  dollars  in  excess  of  our  present 
program. 

I  have  long  recognized  the  gravity  of  this  problem  and  the 
inadequacy  of  our  present  program.  The  so-called  pension 
problem,  which  in  its  final  analysis  is  a  problem  of  security, 
has  become  one  of  major  proportions  not  only  in  my  own 
State  of  Texas  but  all  over  the  United  States,  There  is  an 
insistent  demand  for  old-age  pensions.  The  plans  propo.sed 
are  varied,  running  all  the  way  from  an  actuarially  sound  re- 
tirement fund  built  up  from  enforced  contributions  to  the 
visionary  promises  of  the  Townsend  plan. 

While  the  House  of  Representatives  has  recently  revised 
and  proportedly  liberalized  the  social  security  set-up.  it  has 
not  extended  its  provisions  to  the  masses  of  our  people.  If 
we  are  to  rest  our  old-age  security  program  on  anything  like 
the  insurance  provisions  of  our  present  Social  Security  Act, 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  extend  the  present  program  to 
all  groups  of  our  people;  it  now  reaches  less  than  one-half 
of  our  citizens.  Such  an  extension  involves  us  in  many  baf- 
fling difficulties  of  procedure  and  technique. 

For  instance,  hov.-  is  it  possible  for  the  sandy-land  farmer 
or  the  itinerant  laborer  to  make  contributions  sufficient 
to  provide  any  kind  of  retirement  fund  for  his  own  old 
age?  Certainly,  a  universal  application  of  the  present  social- 
security  program  would  involve  material  additional  tax 
burdens  over  and  above  the  present  burdens  of  the  pay-roll 
tax.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  the  Townsend  plan 
or  any  of  its  kindred  proposals  would,  of  course,  involve  a 
complete  change  in  our  economic  system  with  unpredictable 
results  flowing  from  the  multiplied  taxation  and  practically 
unlimited  inflation  that  these  plans  carry.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  to  deny  that  America  must  meet  the 
problem  of  old-age  security  is  to  ignore  the  most  evident 
signs  of  the  times  and  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  obvious 
duty  of  the  Government  in  a  period  of  progressively  re- 
stricted economic  opportunities.  If  this  problem  could  be 
solved  by  the  Federal  Government  it  would  relieve  the  States 
of  a  vexatious  and  dangerous  question  as  well  as  of  a  burden- 
some load  of  taxation.  I  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  ap- 
peal to  the  uninformed  with  a  promise  of  "'something  for 
nothing."  For  a  long  time  I  have  joined  with  many  of  my 
fellow  citizens  in  questioning  the  wisdom  of  making  pay- 
ments, regardless  of  need,  to  all  persons  who  have  attained 
a  given  age.  I  have,  however,  k>een  forced  to  the  reluctant 
conclusion  that  this  is  possibly  the  only  way  whereby  we  may 
escape  the  evident  evils  of  the  social-worker  investigation 
system,  against  which  there  has  been  directed  so  much  just 
criticism.  I  have  also  been  one  of  those  who  have  long 
clung  to  the  idea  that  it  was  cheaper  to  administer  govern- 
ment locally  than  from  Washington.  My  experience  here  in 
Washington  has  but  confirmed  that  conviction,  but  it  has 
also  forceably  impressed  me  with  the  realization  that  the 
South  and  West  have  long  suffered  under  an  economic  system 
in  which  we  have  enjoyed  a  position  little  better  than  that 
of  provinces. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  wealth  produced  by  our  farms  and 
natural  resources  flows  to  the  financial  centers.  I  know  of 
no  way  to  reverse  this  flow  of  money  and  wealth  except 
through  governmental  action.  My  own  State  is  the  greatest 
producer  of  natural  resources  in  this  Nation,  but  neither 
Texas  nor  any  other  of  the  great  natural  resource  produc- 
ing States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Louisiana,  has  been 
able  to  free  itself  from  the  control  of  the  exploiters  of  these 
resources  sufficiently  to  levy  an  adequate  tax  on  the  products 
of  their  mines  and  wells.  As  a  result  the  wealth  produced 
by  the  oil.  gas.  sulfur,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  silver  of  the 
West  has  flowed  and  continued  to  flow  to  the  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  East,  where  it  can  only  be  reached  by  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  The  collection  of  any  other  tax  by  any  one 
of  the  several  States,  whether  it  be  a  transaction,  sales,  ad 
valorem,  or  income  tax,  and  its  distribution  in  the  form  of  a 
pension  to  the  aged  and  disabled  pi  that  State  would  neither 
add  to  nor  take  from  the  total  wealth  of  the  State,  but  the 
collection  of  any  of  the  present  forms  of  Federal  taxes  would 
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fan  most  heavily  upon  the  centers  of  wealth,  income,  and 
property.  All  of  these  centers  are  in  the  North  and  East, 
and  as  the  per  capita  wealth  and  income  there  is  vastly 
higher  than  in  the  South  and  West,  the  payment  of  a  pen- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government  from  funds  secured  through 
ordinary  Federal  taxation  would  inevitably  tend  to  reverse 
the  economic  processes  that  concentrate  wealth  in  financial 
centers.  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  to  be  especially 
advantageous  to  the  people  of  the  raw -material  States  to 
ndopt  a  F>ension  system  supported  in  whole  by  Federal  money 
as  compared  with  cur  present  system  of  State-matching  for 
old-age  assistance,  and  of  course,  if  the  pension  should  be 
made  universal  for  all  above  65  it  wculd  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  the  present  burdensome  pay-roll  taxes  which  the 
Federal  Government  now  levies  for  the  support  of  the  social 
security  old-age  annuities. 

Nor  can  the  value  of  the  removal  of  this  question  from  the 
field  of  local  control  be  overestimated.  For  4  years  business 
and  industry  in  my  home  State  of  Texas  has  had  no  idea 
from  year  to  year  just  what  taxes  it  would  be  called  upon  to 
bear  in  connection  with  the  old-a?e  assistance  program.  But 
the  suffering  occasioned  by  this  uncertainty  of  business  has 
been  small  as  com.pared  to  the  ever-present  fear  that  has 
gripped  the  heart  of  every  needy  elder  citizen  of  our  State  as 
he  or  she  has  wondered  from  month  to  month  just  what  cut 
might  be  made  in  the  meager  check  on  which  so  many  of  our 
people  have  of  necessity  relied  for  their  livehhood.  The  plan 
I  have  introduced  is  exceedingly  simple.  It  raises  no  question 
requiring  investigation  at  the  hands  of  a  social  worker  trained 
In  an  eastern  university.  It  involves  no  question  of  charity 
nor  any  discretion  as  to  individual  need.  There  are  no  in- 
volvements as  to  how,  when,  or  where  the  sums  received  as 
pension  may  be  spent.  I  have  purposely .wwnitted  any  provi- 
sions for  a  new  tax  system,  first,  because  of  the  amount  of 
new  money  required  would  not  necessitate  the  establishment 
of  a  new  tax  system,  but,  more  important,  because,  as  I  have 
explained  before,  I  feel  that  the  payment  of  such  a  pension 
from  revenues  derived  from  ordinary  Federal  taxes  would  be 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  South  and  West.  I  have  sought 
to  offer  a  pension  plan  that  will  provide  security  for  the  old 
and  for  that  great  forgotten  group  of  physically  afilicted,  who, 
no  matter  what  their  age,  suffer  a  handicap  comparable  to 
that  of  older  citizens.  I  have  sought  to  make  the  amount 
large  enough  to  make  the  promised  security  real  and  at  the 
same  time  small  enough  to  bring  it  within  the  realm  of  prac- 
ticability that  it  might  actually  be  paid.  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  actual  gift  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  better  than  the  un- 
fulfilled promise  of  a  dozen  cakes. 

I  had  prepared  legislation  along  this  line  with  the  idea  of 
introducing  it  much  earher  in  this  session  of  Congress,  but 
the  Legislature  of  Texas  has  been  in  session,  and  up  until  a 
few  days  ago  has  been  troubled  with  a  very  wide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  just  what  action  should  be  taken  in  regard  to 
the  pension  problem  and  the  question  of  revenue.  I  have 
felt  that  so  long  as  no  decision  was  reached  in  my  own  State 
legislature  the  introduction  of  any  measure  of  this  type  in  the 
Congress  might  have  tended  to  influence  the  action  of  that 
body.  I  had  no  wish  to  so  influence  its  action.  I  therefore 
withheld  all  action  until  the  legislature  adjourned.  However, 
It  has  now  adjourned,  and  it  seems  evident  to  me  that  the 
need  for  pension  legislation  in  Texas  is  still  one  of  primary 
importance.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  also  a  pressing  need  in 
other  sections  of  the  United  States.  This  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  now  acted  upon  the  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  which  many  of  us  had  hoped  would  give  security 
to  a  really  substantial  group  of  our  aged  citizens.  No  tangible 
liberalization  of  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  the  poorer  States 
has  been  provided,  however.  I  am.  therefore,  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  right,  at  this 
time  to  introduce  legislation  which  will  give  real  security  to 
the  aged  and  afflicted  of  this  Nation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  desire  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  entire  bill  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  bill  is  short, 
and  I  feel  that  it  need  only  be  read  to  be  understood. 


A  bill  to  create  a  pension  system,  for  adult  cripples  and  for  aged 
citizens,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.. 

Section  1.  That  every  citizen  who  shall  furnish  satisfactory 
proof  to  the  authority  hereinafter  designated  (1)  that  he  has 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  has  resided 
therein  for  at  least  21  consecutive  years  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  his  application:  and  (2)  that  he  is  not  the  inmate  of  any 
publicly  supported  institution,  and  that  he  is  not  the  recipient  of 
any  annuity,  pension,  retirement,  or  payment  of  any  kind  paid 
from  public  funds,  amounting  to  as  much  as  $30  per  month;  and 
(3)  that  he  is  either  (a)  more  than  65  years  of  age,  or  (b)  is 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  from  engaging  in  gainful  work 
by  reason  of  impairment  of  mind  or  body  (including  loss  of 
sight),  shall,  so  long  as  such  condition  continues,  receive  a  pension 
from  the  United  States  of  America  of  $30  per  month. 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide  a  living  income  for 
all  adult  cripples  (including  blind  persons)  and  all  persons  over 
65  who  are  bona  fide  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
birth  or  by  naturalization  and  who  have  resided  herein  for  not 
less  than  21  years,  and  who  are  not  receiving  support  from  public 
funds.  No  payment  herein  provided  shall  be  in  any  manner  de- 
pendent or  conditioned  on  any  action  or  contribution  on  the  part 
of  any  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  who  may  be  otherwise  qualified  shall  be  denied 
the  benefit  of  this  act  because  of  property  owned  or  by  reason 
of  other  Income,  unless  received  from  public  funds.  "Public 
fimds"  as  used  In  this  act  shall  not  Include  any  funds  created 
or  accumulated  where  assessments,  contributions,  or  payments 
thereto  by  individuals,  firms,  and  private  corf>oratlons  provided 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  such  funds.  No  person  shall  be  required 
to  take  a  paupers  oath  or  submit  to  any  Investigation  of  hia 
relatives'  financial  condition  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Social   Security   Board. 

Sec  5.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  further  col- 
lection of  taxes  shall  be  made  under  the  terms  of  title  VTII  of  the 
present  Socfial  Security  Act.  and  all  further  obligations  under 
titles  I.  II.  VII,  and  VIII  are  hereby  expressly  terminated,  except 
that  all  obligations  which  have  heretofore  accrued  thereunder  shall 
be  fulfilled  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  the  fulfillment  of  existing  obligations,  all  funds  now 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  fulfillment  of  such 
obligations  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  made  available  to  the 
Social  Security  Board  for  such  purposes.  All  old-age  benefit  re- 
serves shall  be  and  they  are  hereafter  returnable  to  the  parties 
from  whom  collected  In  the  proportion  that  each  collection  bears 
to  the  total  of  such  fund,  after  deducting  all  payments  made  to 
date  and  the  sums  neces.-ary  to  pay  such  compensation  and 
annuity  obligations  as  may  have  heretofore  matured. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  hereafter  a  sum  suflQclent  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  1  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  In  conflict  with  any  of  the 
terms  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed  and  set  aside  to  the  extent 
of  such  conflict. 


The  Neutrality  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  O'CONNOR,  JUNE  26,  1939 


Mr.  FTSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks  of  former 
Representative  John  O'Connor,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting 
of  Patriotic  Societies  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  June  26,  1939,  In 
protest  against  the  Bloom  neutrality  bill: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  thase  responsible  for  Inviting  me  to 
preside  as  chairman  at  this  great  patriotic  rally,  I  desire  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  honor. 

Like  the  ideal — but  rarely  obtainable  presiding  ofBcer — I  shall 
endeavor  to  leave  the  speechmaklng  to  the  distinguished  statesmen 
who  will  address  you  this  evening. 

Briefly,  may  I  say,  however,  that  to  this  meeting  have  been  In- 
vited only  patriotic  American  citizens  representing  every  element 
of  race,  creed,  and  color.  If  any  others  are  here,  they  have  pene- 
trated this  hall  in  disguise.  For  Instance,  if  Mr.  Fritz  Kuhn  or 
Mr.  Earl  Browder.  or  any  supporters  of  any  "Ism"  are  present,  they 
are  here  as  uninvited  guests  and  will  hear  nothing  here  that  accords 
witli  their  foreign  ideologies. 
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This  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  no  "pro"*  or  "antl"  discussion  oi 
any  klr.d.  except  "pro"  Amcrlciialsm. 

The  need  fcr  such  gatherings  Is  paramount  today  when  a  de- 
liberate attempt  \»  being  matte  to  involve  us  In  another  foreign 
war — not  to  benefit  the  only  surviving  democracy,  the  United  States, 
but  to  "pull  the  chi>stnuts  out  of  the  fire"  for  certain  alleged 
"defnocracles"  of  the  old  world. 

6omeone  has  said  thai  the  only  place  where  they  are  talking 
"war"  Is  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  that 
Is  attributed  to  the  Anglophile  complex  predominant  there.  In  fact, 
It  Is  stat<*d  In  that  city,  as  an  Indisputable  fact,  that  the  charming 
King  and  Queen  who  recently  visited  our  country  did  so  reluctantly 
anu  against  the  firm  advice  of  their  own  British  Foreign  Office 
and  our  own  State  Department — that  Insistence  upxjn  their  visit 
emanated  from  our  Chief  Executive,  with  the  predicted  reactions 
In  other  countries  with  whom  we  are  stlil  "supposed"  to  be  on 
friendly  terms. 

Our  foreign  policy  will  be  discussed  here  tonight — that  Is.  what 
should  be  our  lortlgn  policy  will  be  arRued  to  you  by  those  most 
familiar  with  our  traditions  and  our  national  Interests.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  the  moment,  we  have  no  foreign  policy,  unless  It  be 
closely  closeted  In  the  breasts  of  those  who  refuse  to  disclose  it  and 
at  the  same  time  beat  the  tom-toms. 

This  is  the  time  and  this  Is  the  hour  for  the  American  people  to 
declare.  In  no  mistaken  terms,  the  "foreign  policy"  of  these  United 
btat<^,  to  be  carried  out  by  their  duly-elected  representatives  In 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  no  others. 

Ladiea  and  gentlemen,  to  that  solemn  purpose  we  here  dedicate 
\  ourselves. 


Let,  Us  Cancel  That  Third  Term,  Too 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I         HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

j  OF   OHIO 

I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27, 1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  source  of  great  wonderment 
and  frequent  bewilderment  is  the  ever-present  ingenuity  of 
our  new  dealers.  The  fair-minded  must  be  always  willing  to 
give  the  devil  his  due:  and  in  the  interest  of  absolute  impar- 
tiality we  must  concede  to  the  White  Houre  and  its  cohorts  an 
amazing  ability  to  find  specious  reasons  for  every  one  of  its 
manifold  acU\nties.  Is  there  some  project  which  the  boys  re- 
gard as  "smart  politics"?  You  may  be  sure  that  one  of  them 
will  discover  seme  highly  plaasible  reason  to  justify  its  estab- 
lishment. Is  there  some  proposal  afoot  which  may  garner — 
and  we  do  not  mean  Jack — a  few  votes  for  the  well-greased 
machine  of  the  Democratic  national  government?  Leave  it 
to  the  bright  young  men  to  find  the  technique  which  will 
make  It  palatable  to  the  American  public. 

Today  the  lads  and  lassies  who  swarmed  out  of  the  Nation's 
eastern  law  schools  of  Columbia.  Harvard,  and  Yale  to  take 
over  the  task  of  running  the  United  States  of  America  are 
deeply  concerned  over  one  major  difiBculty.  Their  jobs  seem 
to  be  expiring  before  their  very  noses.  As  each  day  of  the 
calendar  ticks  its  relentless  way  off  the  yearbocks.  they  find 
themselves  faced  with  the  sad  and  dismal  prospect  of  1940. 
Each  of  them  is  haunted  by  the  specter  of  unemployment:  by 
the  fear  that  there  may  be  no  work  available  when  the  Gov- 
ernment job  "folds  up."  There  is  only  one  prospect  which 
offers  them  hope  of  retaining  their  pasts — the  reelection  of 
their  patron  and  benefactor.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  A  third 
term  for  him  is  a  third  term  for  them. 

But  the  problem  remains  seemingly  insuperable.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  established  many  unwritten 
constitutional  doctrines  in  the  course  of  their  history.  None 
is  stronger  than  the  tradition  that  no  man  may  be  elected 
to  the  Presidency  for  three  terms.  Embedded  in  this  time- 
worn  and  never-broken  principle  is  the  basic  belief  of  our 
American  system,  the  conviction  that  ours  must  be  a  "gov- 
ernment not  of  men  but  of  laws."  No  man  must  grew  until 
he  is  mightier  in  his  person  than  the  laws  of  the  land.    No 


man.  no  matter  who  he  may  be.  may  supersede  in  his  per- 
son the  confidence  which  we  place  in  the  law  and  its 
interpretation. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  canniest  students  of  the  American  politi- 
cal scene  among  the  shining  lights  of  the  New  Deal  recog- 
nize the  strength  of  this  unwritten  prohibition  against  the 
third-term  President.  Yet  when  personal  interest  rides  the 
horse  of  destiny,  even  the  strongest  barrier  must  be  leaped. 

And  so  it  is  with  no  .surprise  that  the  Nation  reads  in  its 
morning  journals  an  amazing  bit  of  political  sleight-of-hand. 
"A  third  term  for  President  Roosevelt,"  they  cry.  "Who 
spcalcs  of  a  third  term?  In  1940  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
will  be  running  for  what  is  really  no  more  than  a  second 
term.  For  his  fiist  term  was  canceled  by  the  Supreme 
Court." 

Here  is  sophistry  worthy  of  the  most  celebrated  casuists. 
Here  is  a  bit  of  reasoning  incredible  to  all  save  thc-^e  who 
recognize  the  endless  ingenuity  of  cur  Socratic  philosophers 
who  dwell  within  the  shadow  of  the  White  House.  Let  the 
logicians  take  heed  of  their  laurels.  We  have  developed  a 
new  generation  of  thinkers  who  may  properly  dedicate  their 
lives  to  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 

For  less  than  this  the  fathers  of  ancient  Athens  sum- 
moned the  bearded  Socrates  before  them  and  gently  placed 
the  painless  hemlock  in  his  hands.  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  beardless  yoimgsters  who  seek  to  presume  upon  the 
Nation's  patience  with  self -seeking  justification  of  their  own 
ambitions? 

They  have  suggested  it  themselves.  President  Roosevelt's 
first  term,  they  tell  us,  has  been  canceled  by  the  courts.  Let 
us  follow  their  example.  The  Nation  must  make  it  clear 
that  we,  the  people,  shall  cancel  a  third  term. 


Jobs— But  the  President's  Political  Ally  Prevents 
Men  Working  at  Them 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIG.XM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27, 1939 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  con- 
tribution of  $470,000  made  by  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  United 
Mine  Workers  to  the  New  Deal  campaign  fund.  We  all  recall 
John's  words  to  the  President,  when  he  said: 

It  111  behooves  one  who  has  supped  at  labor's  table  and  who  has 
been  sheltered  In  labor's  house  to  curse  with  equal  fervor  and  fine 
Impartiality  both  labor  and  Its  adversaries  when  they  become  locked 
In  a  deadly  embrace. 

Many  of  us  remember  that,  during  the  recent  strike  of 
the  soft-coal  miners,  the  administration  came  to  the  aid  of 
Lewis  and  his  United  Mine  Workers  and  so  secured  a  closed 
shop  in  many  of  the  mines. 

There  is  a  very  definite  purpose  to  be  served  by  a  closed 
shop  and  the  check-off  system.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that.  In  view  of  the  almost  half-million-dollar  contribution 
made  by  the  Mine  Workers  toward  the  President's  reelection, 
he  should  now  pay  that  political  debt  by  helping  Lewis  to 
levy  tribute  upon  all  those  who  would  work  In  the  soft-coal 
mines. 

The  administration  is  just  showing  us  another  version  of 
the  old  "squeeze  play."  Franklin  helps  John  put  the  screws 
on  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  initiation  fees  and  so  much 
monthly  dues.  In  turn,  John  contributes  a  part  of  it  to 
Franklin's  campaign  fund.  A  nice  little  racket,  if  you  can 
make  it  work,  and  apparently  they  can. 

Down  in  Harlan  County.  Ky.,  the  jobs  are  ready  and 
waiting.    Listen  to  this  statement  of  W.  J.  Cunningham, 
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president  of  the  Harlan  County  Coal  Operators  Association. 
I  quote: 

A  union  contract  would  have  been  signed  by  the  Harlan  County 
Coal  Operators  Association  at  the  recent  New  York  negotiations 
except  for  the  union's  Inr.lstence  on  a  cloi?ed-shop  provision.  W.  J. 
Cunningham,  president  of  the  association  and  its  representative  In 
the  New  York  meeting,  disclosed  today. 

"No  disagreement  exists  between  this  association  and  the  tJnlted 
Mine  Workers  of  America  on  any  clause  of  the  proposed  contract 
except  the  closed-shop  provision,"  Cunningham  said. 

"The  final  draft  of  a  contract,  as  proposed  as  the  result  of  the 
New  York  meeting,  was  essentially  the  same  as  our  old  contract 
with  the  union  except  for  two  provisions.  One  of  these  would 
recognize  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  as  the  exclusive 
bargaining  agent  for  the  men.  That  clause  was  a  new  one.  It 
was  not  contained  In  our  old  contract,  which  ran  from  last  Sep- 
tember 1  until  April  1  of  this  year.  It  would  have  been  a  substan- 
tial improvement  In  the  old  contract  from  the  union's  vlewjiolnt. 
On  behalf  of  the  Harlan  association  I  accepted  it. 

"The  other  proposed  new  provision  would  have  required  every 
one  of  our  mining  employees,  except  those  working  in  supervisory 
capacities,  to  become  members  of  the  union  as  a  condition  of  their 
employment.  I  did  not  and  could  not  accept  such  a  provision 
because  it  would  have  put  the  operators  in  the  position  of  com- 
pelling our  men  to  Join  the  union.  Such  an  action  on  our  part, 
If  we  undertook  to  do  such  a  thing,  would  quite  possibly  be  a 
violation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Whether  Illegal  or 
not.  It  certainly  would  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  men  in  matters  concerning  employment.  That 
principle  has  been  accepted  by  the  Harlan  Covmty  Coal  Operators 
Association. 

"We  are  not  opposing  the  union  for  those  men  who  desire  to 
be  members  of  it.  Neither  are  we  fostering  the  union  and 
seeking  to  Impose  It  on  any  men  who  do  not  desire  to  be  members 
of  it. 

"No  demand  existed  within  Harlan  County,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  convert  our  former  contractual  relationship  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  into  a  closed-shop  proposition.  The 
operators  and  the  union  worked  together  for  7  months,  under 
the  old  contract,  without  any  Indication  that  It  was  unsatisfactory 
to  either  of  the  parties. 

"The  demand  for  a  closed  shop  did  not  come  from  union  mem- 
bers in  Harlan  County  but  from  their  leaders  in  New  York. 

"Many  of  our  men  apparently  are  not  members  of  the  union. 
I  believe  that  possibly  65  to  75  percent  of  all  the  miners  In 
Harlan  County  were  not  members  of  the  union  at  fhe  time  of 
the  New  York  meeting.  Some  mines  had  a  higher  proportion 
of  union  men,  of  course,  and  some  had  less. 

"A  closed-shop  contract,  under  these  circumstances,  wovild  have 
one  of  two  possible  consequences.  Either  it  would  compel  the 
employers  to  discharge  experienced  and  valuable  employees  or  It 
would  compel  those  employees  to  Join  the  union  In  order  to 
retain  their  employment.  I  believe  that  either  of  these  two 
courses  would  be  illegal,  and  I  know  that  either  of  them  would 
be  un-American  and  unfair. 

"There  Is  no  other  point  of  disagreement  between  the  union 
and  the  Harlan  Association,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  present  con- 
dition In  Harlan  County  Is  not  the  result  of  any  desire  by  the 
operators  to  avoid  a  contractual  agreement  with  the  union. 
We  offered  In  New  York  to  continue  a  contract  with  the  union 
and  to  make  this  agreement  more  advantageous  to  the  union  than 
the  former  contract. 

"There  Is  no  disagreement  between  the  operators  and  the  union, 
or  between  the  operators  and  any  of  the  men.  about  rates  of 
pay  or  about  any  other  question  wtatever — except  the  one  ques- 
tion of  an  open  or  closed  shop. 

"In  order  that  there  may  not  be  any  misunderstanding  whatever 
about  this  Issue,  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  language  of  the 
closed-shop  clause  In  the  final  draft  of  a  proposed  contract  as 
drafted  at  the  New  York  meeting: 

"  'It  Is  agreed  that  as  a  condition  of  employment,  all  employees 
shall  be  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  except 
In  those  exempted  classifications  of  employment  as  provided  in 
this  contract.' 

"We  regard  that  language  as  an  absolute  closed-shop  proposal. 

"Although  we  rejected  this  clause,  we  left  the  New  York  meet- 
ing In  aj^eement  with  the  union  on  all  other  questions  and 
ready  and  willing  to  sign  a  contract  with  them,  embodying  all  the 
other  matters  on  which  we  were  in  agreement.  As  to  the  one 
question  on  which  we  did  not  agree,  we  are  willing  to  meet  with 
them  further  whenever  the  union  may  desire. 

"I  do  not  desire  to  engage  In  any  public  controversy,  and  have 
given  this  interview  only  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  Harlan 
County  Coal  Operators  Association  may  be  known  by  the  public." 

Here  are  the  Jobs.  Here  are  the  men.  But  because  of 
coercion,  intimidation,  and  violence  they  dare  not  go  to  work 
and.  in  the  meantime,  the  Government  is  feeding  not  only 
the  strikers  but  those  who  are  kept  from  work  by  the 
strikers — a  fine  situation — the  result  of  a  sweet  political 
racket,  which,  if  it  was  carried  on  by  individuals  outside 
of  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government,  would  land 
them  in  the  penitentiary. 
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OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27, 1939 


LETTER    AND    MEMORANDUM    ON    TESTIMONY    OF    ALLEN    W. 
STEPHENS  AND  PETER  L.  HEIN 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
memorandum : 

United  States  Works  Progress  Administration. 

FOR  THE  Cmr  OF  New  York, 
New  York.  N.  Y..  June  26.  1939. 

Hon.    VlTO    MARCANTONIO, 

House  of  Representatives. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Marcantonio:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  of  my  memorandimi  on  the  testimony  of  Messrs. 
Stephens  and  Heln. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Brehon  Somervell, 

Administrator. 

Memorandum  on  Testimony  of  Messrs.  Allen  W.  Stephens  and 

Peter  L.  Hein 

The  general  testimony  and  statistical  data  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Stephens  and  Heln  as  to  the  conduct  of  construction  work  by 
the  W.  P.  A.  are  favorable.  The  design,  quality,  and  supervision  of 
the  work,  the  use  and  care  of  equipment,  are  rated  from  satisfac- 
tory to  excellent.  Theie  Is  one  notable  and  outstanding  exception 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  findings.  This  exception  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  On  this  point  their  testimony  Is 
based  on  a  wholly  misleading  comparison  of  the  cost  of  doing  work 
by  contract  and  by  the  W.  P.  A.  Any  comparison  of  the  methods 
of  doing  work  which  aie  used  by  the  W.  P.  A.  with  those  generally 
In  vogue  Is  beside  the  point;  for  If  money  were  available  to  the 
city  to  do  the  work  in  the  ordinary  way,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  W.  P.  A. 

It  seems  desirable  at  the  outset  to  point  out  a  number  of  reasons 
which  militate  against  the  W.  P.  A.  ever  doing  work  for  the  same 
,    cost  as  a  private  contractor: 

1.  W.  P.  A.  work  must  be  carried  on  in  fair  or  foul  weather  at 
times  when  a  contractor,  If  possessed  of  good  sense,  would  do  no 
work  at  all. 

2.  W.  P.  A.  must  work  Its  sklUed  employees  only  a  few  hours  per 
month.  This  causes  a  number  of  shifts  to  do  one  man's  work,  with 
corresponding  Iosp  in  production. 

3.  W.  P.  A.  must  keep  the  cost  per  man  at  a  minimum,  thus 
directly  affecting  the  amount  of  equipment  which  can  be  used  and 
correspondingly  the  output  per  worker. 

4  W.  P.  A.  and  Its  sponsors  have  been  able  to  plan  only  a  few 
months  In  advance  owing  to  the  method  In  which  appropriations 
have  been  made.  Thl-;  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion  not 
present  on  contract  work.  Funds  for  material  and  equipment  have 
never  been  plentiful. 

5.  W.  P.  A.  cannot  select  the  persons  of  greatest  ability  to  carry 
out  Jobs,  but  must  use  those  available. 

There  are  Ic&s  Important  reasons  which  It  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion heie  which,  with  those  given,  should  limit  the  over-all  efficiency 
of  W.  P.  A.  operations  under  the  best  of  conditions  to  about  80 
percent  of  what  those  In  charge  of  the  W.  P.  A.  could  reach  under 
other  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  W.  P.  A.  has  and  Is  doing  some 
work  at  less  than  contract  cost  for  similar  projects. 

Of  coiurse  a  larger  sample  than  9  out  of  over  30.000  Jobs  shotild 
be  used  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  figure  as  to  the  effec- 
I  tiveness  of  W.  P.  A.  It  Is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  further 
I  than  the  data  submitted  by  Messrs.  Heln  and  Stephens  to  show 
how  erroneous  and  misleading  are  their  conclusions.  The  methods 
used  by  these  men  in  arriving  at  these  concluslpns  are  not  con- 
sistent, complete,  correct,  nor  conclusive.  Their  statements  aro 
contradictory  among  themselves  and  not  in  accord  ^"Ith  the  facts. 
One  or  two  are  so  far  wrong  that  It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
transcript  Is  In  error. 

The  methods  are  not  consistent.  In  certain  cases  the  effective- 
ness of  W.  P.  A.  work  Is  gaged  by  a  comparison  of  the  total  costs 
of  W.  P.  A.  work  and  allegedly  similar  contract  work -(fair  build- 
ing) :  In  others  a  comparison  Is  made  of  labor  costs  alone  (school 
buildings);  In  the  same  case  the  statement  Is  made  that  labor 
and  materials  on  these  same  Jobs  cost  two  and  one-half  times 
contract  costs.  In  neither  case  do  the  figures  given  correspond 
with  actualities  but  are  based  on  assumptions  made  by  Messrs. 
Stephens  and  Hein,  and  In  neither  case  are  the  total  costs  given 
by  them  such  as  to  give  the  relationship  stated. 
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The  methods  are  not  complete.  They  fall  to  furnish  a  true 
comparison  of  Items,  under  consideration.  In  the  case  of  the  fair 
building  a  comparison  Is  made  on  a  cubic  foot,  not  a  square  foot, 
basis:  a  sufficient  picture  of  the  two  buildings.  Federal  and 
W.  P  A  .  is  not  given  to  make  an  Intelligent  comparison.  Final 
costs  are  projected  on  a  straight-line  basis  from  present  costs 
with  little  or  no  consideration  to  modifying  factors  which  alTect 
protrress  of  work  in  its  later  .stages.  In  their  report  on  residential 
streets  In  Queens,  for  example,  they  "estimate"  the  labor  cost  to 
complete  the  work  at  $106,000.  The  work  was  completed  on  May 
10.  at  an  actual  labor  cost  of  $40,592,  instead  of  $106,000.  Though 
the.se  m.en  were  informed  of  special  conditions  on  this  project 
which  would  prevent  "estimating"  as  they  did.  they  show  figures 
for  total  labor  cost  over  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  actual 
costs.  The  "examiners"  have  omitted  other  items,  such  as  ratio 
of  equipment  on  W.  P.  A  and  contract  Jobs,  bad  weather,  lack  of 
similarity  in  projects  on  wl^ich  comparison  is  made  which  make 
their  conclusions  undependable. 

The  methods  are  incorrect.  The  percentage  of  completion  Is 
taken  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  percentage  of  encumbrances, 
thus  throwing  the  results  out  of  balance  No  allowance  is  made 
for  the  difference  between  encumbrancfs  and  actual  expenditures, 
no  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  encumbrances  for 
materials  are  necessarily  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

The  observations  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  can  therefore 
be  considered  as  in  no  wise  conclusive.  On  the  contrary  the  con- 
clusions of  the  "examiners  ■  are  not  to  toe  relied  on.  With  a 
different  utilization  of  materials  and  equipment  it  is  impo.-isible 
to  Judge  the  efficiency  of  work  by  a  comparison  of  labor  co.sts 
alone,  even  with  correct  figures  which  were  not  furnished  to  the 
committee  by  the  examiners  in  this  case  It  is  po.ssible.  and  in 
many  cases  such  results  have  been  secured,  to  have  double  the 
labor  cost  on  a  project  and  to  do  the  entire  work  on  that  project 
for  a  total  .^mailer  sum  than  would  be  the  case  for  another  with 
half  the  labor  cost.  UnUss  such  matters  are  given  consideration, 
lierabers  of  Congress  will  receive  an  entirely  Incorrect  evaluation 
of  W    P    A.  work  from  their  examiners. 

Even  with  the  incorrect  figures  furnished  the  committee  by 
the  examiners,  if  a  mcxllcum  of  reeard  is  given  to  consistency, 
the  over-all  picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  W  P.  A  work  In  New 
York  City  reflects  a  condition  which  Is  not  too  far  from  satisfac- 
tory if  the  five  conditions  under  which  the  work  must  be  done 
are  taken  into  account. 

The  findings  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  nine  projects  as  stated 
by  Mes-rs    Stephens  and  Hein  are  as  follows: 

Q  H   (BP»   60.  Queensboro  Bridge  Plaza;   "Better  than  assumed." 

Q-  S  7,  trunk  sewer :   82   percent. 

Q^  ED  4.  P    S    64:   38.2  percent. 

QH   (BP)    5.   cinder   highways:   50   percent. 

Q  PW   (PO)    12.   police  station:   35   percent. 

Q  P  32.  World's  Fair  exhibit  building:   46  percent.    • 

Q  PW  5.   Queensboro  Bridge:   "Very   efficient." 

B  En3  3.  P.  S    27:  40  percent. 

North  Beach  Airport:   "Materially  less  than  In  estimate." 

In  thf  ca.se  of  tho  Quf^nsboro  Bridge  Plaza  work,  since  the  effi- 
ciency is  found  to  be  better  than  assumed,  it  could  be  regarded  as 
100  percent.  For  the  same  reason,  Nfirth  Beach  could  be  consid- 
ered as  100  percent  efficient.  However.  If  the  efficiency  of  these 
two  projects  and  the  Queensboro  Brid^f'  project  be  given  a  value 
as  done  by  Shephens  and  Heln  on  other  projects  in  the  above  list, 
by  dividing  the  estimated  labor  cost  by  the  probable  actual  labor 
cost  based  on  a  straight-line  relationship  between  actual  labor  co>t 
and  percentage  of  completion,  the  efficiency  for  the  Queensboro 
Bridge  Plaza  work  becom.es  77.011  62.000  or  124  percent  The 
Queensboro  Bridge  work  showed  a  labor  cost  of  $345,066  and  95 
percent  completion,  or  $364,000  for  full  completion  Hence  the 
efficiency  would  be  376.193  364,000,  or  103  percent.  By  the  same 
method,  the  efflclencv  of  the  North  Beach  Airport  project  would 
be  found  to  be  19.965,632  17,400.000,  or  115  percent.  If  these  nu- 
merical values  toe  substituted  in  the  above  table,  the  average  effi- 
ciency of  the  nine  projects  is  found  to  be  70  percent.  This  Is  the 
figure  secured  by  using  Mr.  Stephens'  figures,  not  those  believed  to 
be  correct  by  WPA  NYC. 

As  stated  in  Mr.  Stephens'  testimony,  the  cost  of  the  paving  of 
Queensboro  Bridge  by  W  P  A.  was  $2.72  per  square  foot.  The 
contract  cost  of  paving  Manhattan  Bridge,  as  taken  from  the 
January  1939  issue  of  Construction  Methods,  was  $3.91  per 
square  foot;  but  the  city  furnished  cement  and  other  specific 
Items  on  this  work  to  a  vjilue  of  $1  79  per  square  foot,  making  the 
total  co-st  of  the  work  for  fair  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the 
Queensboro  Bridge  work  $5  70  per  square  foot.  Indicating  an 
efficiency  of  209  percent  on  the  W.  P.  A.  project.  If  this  figure 
were  used  In  the  above  tabulation  Instead  of  103  percent,  as  tjhe 
examiners  did  In  considering  contract  costs  In  computing  the 
efficiency  of  several  projects  In  the  above  table,  the  over-all  effi- 
ciency of  the  projects  wovild  be  82  percent. 

Tills  resnlt  Is  secured  by  using  the  figures  of  the  examiners 
which  for  the  reasons  stated  are  incorrect- 

An  examination  of  their  "statistical  reports'"  Is  appropriate  at 
this  point  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  errors  and  assumptions 
so  that  some  figure  may  toe  obtained  which  seems  to  fit  more  nearly 
the  actual  conditions. 


WORK     PROJECT     Q-H-  (BP)  -60.      QUEENSBORO     BXIDCE     PLAZA,      HTCHWAT 
IMPROVEMENTS    AND    LANDSCAPING,    PAGE    305 

The  Statistical  report  on  this  project  Is  wholly  favorable  and  no 
questions  were  raised  by  the  examiners  with  respect  to  the  work. 
Mr,  Stephens  and  Mr,  Hein  found  that  the  efficiency  of  labor  was 
proving  better  than  was  assumed;  and.  as  stated  above,  an  effi- 
ciency of  124  percent  Is  Indicated,  using  their  method  of  deter- 
mining efficiency  based  on  labor  costs,  A  more  accurate  method 
would  be  to  use  total  costs.  The  original  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  doing  the  work  was  $129,821  and  the  present  estimated 
total  cost  is  $117,929,  which  indicates  an  efficiency  of  110  percent. 

WORK      PROJECT      Q-S-7.      TRUNK      SEWER,       NINETEENTH       AVENUE      AND 
THIRTY-SECOND    STREET,   QUEENS,    PAGE    307 

The  examiners  made  a  straight-line  estimate  of  the  total  labor  cost 
for  completing  the  work  despite  the  fact  that  the  Job  was  carried 
on  during  the  winter,  when  conditions  were  extremely  difficult. 
Also,  the  labor  encumbrances  to  April  20  have  been  considered 
erroneously  in  the  calculations  as  the  expenditures  to  April  12, 
the  date  to  which  the  physical  percentage  of  completion  was 
computed.  The  present  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  work  for 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  entire  work  will  be  done, 
is  $572,110  as  compared  with  the  original  estimated  total  cost 
of  $624,650  Ba.sed  on  the  correct  figures,  therefore,  the  efficiency 
of  this  project  Is  109  percent. 

WORK    PROJECT   Q^  ED-4,    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    NO.    64,    QUEENS,    PACE    310 

Me.s.<;rs.  Stephens  and  Heln  determined  the  efficiency  on  this 
project  by  taking  90  percent  of  a  straight-line  estimate  as  the 
future  labor  cost,  and  by  dividing  their  estimate  of  labor  for  the 
complete  project  into  their  estimate  of  the  probable  labor  cost  if 
the  work  were  done  by  contract.  In  figuring  the  total  labor  cost, 
they  used  the  labor  encumbrances  to  April  21  and  the  percentage 
of  completion  as  of  April  12.  the  date  to  which  the  phy.slcal  per- 
centage of  completion  was  computed,  thus  Introducing  an  error. 

It  was  assumed  by  the  examiners  that  the  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ing under  private  contract  would  be  $441,000  based  upon  a  table  of 
comparative  costs  of  similar  buildings  actually  constructed  by 
contract  (Exhibit  C.  p.  313).  Of  the  schools  listed,  the  five  which 
did  not  have  pile  foundations  or  rock  excavation  and  are  thus 
comparable  with  P.  S.  64.  and  their  total  costs,  taken  from  the 
table,  are  as  follows; 

P  S.  108,  Bronx _ _.  $441,989 

P.  S    104,  Queens 435.  781 

P.  S   55,  Queens 445.  508 

P.  S.  213,  Brooklyn 416  765 

P.  S    15,  Queens 419,  454 

The  average  estimate  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  averages 
of  the  high  bids,  average  bids,  and  low  bids  on  these  five  buildings 
are  as  follows: 

Board  of  educations  estimate $479,480 

High    bid 504.  646 

Average  bid 467.464 

Low  bid  (contract  price) 432,063 

The  examiners  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  constructing  Pub- 
lic School  No.  64  by  contract  would  be  $441,000.  This  is  $25,000  lcs3 
than  the  average  bids  on  five  similar  Jobs.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
proper  to  compare  W  P,  A.  labor  costs  with  40  percent  of  $441,000 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  project,  because  the  actual  labor 
costs  to  the  contractors  on  the  above  Jobs  are  not  given,  and  the 
actual  labor  costs  may  have  been  considerably  higher  than  40 
percent  of  the  contract  prices. 

Assuming  that  th?  cost  of  the  W.  P.  A.  bulHing  will  run  as  high 
as  the  figure  given  by  the  W  P.  A. -New  York  City  on  April  28,  in 
which  there  was  a  reasonable  allowance  for  contingencies,  there 
would  be  the  following  relationship  to  bids  submitted  by  con- 
tractors : 

W.  P   A.  efficiency:  Percent 

High.  504646  672560 _ 75.0 

Average.   467464  672560 69.5 

Low.    432065  672560 _.     64.3 

WORK      PROJECT      Q-H-(BP)-5,      RESIDENTIAL      HIGHWAY   "  CONSTRUCTION. 

QUEENS.    PAGE    313 

Messrs  Stephens  and  Heln  were  Infornied  (p.  315)  that  It  was 
originally  intended  to  operate  the  major  portion  of  the  80  work 
sites  simultaneously,  to  use  approximately  $15,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment, and  that  these  measures  were  found  to  be  impossible  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  work  because -of  a  shortage  of  equipment  and 
insufficient  supervision.  As  of  April  12,  no  equipment  had  been 
used  except  a  small  amount  to  a  value  of  $652  50  Up  to  that  date, 
work  had  been  done  largely  by  hand,  and  consequently  the  assump- 
tion of  straight-line  labor  cost  made  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Hein 
Is  a  serious  error.  It  illustrates  the  nature,  and  to  a  degree  the 
extent,  of  the  error  introduced  in  all  their  calculations  by  the  use 
of  this  method. 

Equipment  was  made  available  shortly  after  the  date  of  the 
report  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  operations  contemplated  at 
the  time  the  original  estimate  was  made,  which  made  it  possible 
to  complete  the  entire  work  on  May  10.  1939,  for  a  total  labor 
expenditure  of  $40,592  instead  of  the  $106,000  estimated  by  the 
investigators.  The  efficiency,  based  on  the  final  labor  cost  for  the 
project,  as  compaied  to  the  estimated  lalaor  cost,  Is  therefore  131 
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percent  Instead  of  the  50  percent  estimated  by  the  examiners.  * 
Another  measure  of  efficiency  is  the  relationship  of  the  original 
over-all  estimate  of  $118,562  by  the  actual  over-all  cost  of  $69,331. 
This  gives  171  percent. 

WORK     PROJECT     Q- PW- (PO)-l  2,     POLICB     STATION     AT     NINETY -FOURTH 
STREET   AND   FORTY-THIRD    AVENUE,   ELMHURST,   PAGE    315 

The  efficiency  on  this  project  was  determined  by  the  same 
method  as  on  Public  School  No.  64.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
Is  no  means  of  checking  the  assumption  made  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  bxilldlng  by  contract  because  exhibit  C, 
as  mentioned  on  page  316,  does  not  appear  in  the  record.  Again, 
the  computations  of  labor  cost  have  used  the  actual  encumbrances 
as  of  April  20  as  if  they  were  the  expenditure  on  April  12.  the 
date  to  which  the  physical  percentage  of  completion  was  computed. 

Based  on  the  rough  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  testi- 
mony on  page  502.  a  similar  building  could  be  erected  by  contract 
for  $201,300.  Thouph  no  factual  data  are  available  to  support  his 
st.Ttement.  the  relatlon.<^hlp  between  his  figure  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  $275,666  (which  includes  an  addition  to  the  original  esti- 
mate by  reason  of  changes  In  construction)  gives  an  efficiency  of 
73  percent  and  not  35  percent  as  given  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and 
Heln  based  on  an  erroneous  assumption  as  to  the  futtire. 

WORK      PROJECT     Q- P-32.      WORKS      PROGRESS      ADMINISTRATION      EXHIBIT 
BUILDING,    NEW    YORK    WORLDS   FAIR.    PACE    318 

The  calculations  as  to  the  efficiency  with  which  the  work  has 
been  done  on  this  project  are  far  from  representing  the  actual  sit- 
uation. This  has  been  one  of  the  fastest  moving  Jobs  at  the  fair, 
and  no  apologies  need  be  offered  by  anyone  for  the  way  In  which 
the  work  has  been  conducted.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
changes  In  design,  and  these  have  increased  the  cost  somewhat. 
They  would  have  Increased  contract  costs. 

Tlierc  Is  no  just  comparison  between  the  cost  |>er  cubic  foot  of 
this  building  and  the  same  cost  of  the  Federal  building  at  the 
fair.  The  Federal  building  has  a  great  deal  of  loft  space  which 
Is  provided  for  decorative  purposes;  the  W.  P  A.  building  Is  com- 
pact and  has  little  waste  space.  The  area  of  the  enclosed  or  uiable 
floor  space  In  the  Federal  bu'Idlng  Is  83,438  square  feet.  The  total 
cost  of  this  building  was  $941,000,  giving  a  square  foot  cost  of 
$11.30.  Though  final  figures  are  not  yet  available  and  there  Is  some 
question  as  to  the  parallel  In  the  allocation  of  costs  between  build- 
ing and  exhibits  in  the  Federal  and  W.  P.  A.  buildings,  the  cost 
of  the  latter  should  not  run  over  about  $590,000.  This,  with  an 
enclosed  floor  space  of  44.770.  give  a  cost  per  square  foot  of  about 
$13.  Thus  the  disparity  between  costs  even  without  regard  to  de- 
sign Is  not  great.  The  W.  P.  A.  building.  Instead  of  being  of 
cheaper  construction  than  the  Federal  building,  is  at  least  as  good, 
if  not  better,  construction.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
building  Is  devoted  Ui  the  auditorium,  where  the  provision  for  the 
stage  Is  much  more  elaborate  than  In  the  Federal  building.  Other 
differences,  such  as  concrete  Instead  of  wooden  floor,  are  note- 
worthy. 

On  page  335.  Mr.  Stephens  avoided  giving  the  cost  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
building  on  a  square-foot  basis,  stating  that  the  W.  P.  A.  building 
"is  on  a  cubic-foot  contract."  This  Is.  of  course,  not  so.  The  cost 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  buildings  at  the  World"s  Fair  has  run  from 
15  cents  to  75  cents,  according  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  fair. 
The  W,  P.  A.  costs,  even  on  a  cubic-foot  basLs.  which  is  not  a  re- 
liable unit  of  measure  In  this  case,  are  therefore  about  the  average 
cost  for  the  buildings  In  the  fair.  Checks  on  a  number  of  in- 
dividual buildlnps  Indicate  that  the  W,  P.  A.  costs  are  not  out  of 
line  with  the  costs  of  others,  particularly  those  which  were  started 
late  and  built  with  the  same  speed  that  the  W.  P.  A.  building  was 
built.  As  far  as  the  actual  execution  of  the  work  Is  concerned, 
this  building  can  be  considered  100  percent  efficient — certainly  cot 
less  than  90  percent.  The  building  has  cost  what  It  should  have 
cost.  It  cannot  be  compared  with  another  building  differing  greatly 
in  design. 

WORK     PROJECT     Q-PW-5,     REPAVING      UPPER     ROADWAY     OF     BRIDGE     AND 
MANHATTAN    APPROACH.    QUEENSBORO    BRIDGE,    PAGE    321 

As  Stated  above,  the  efficiency  of  this  work  computed  on  the 
basis  of  labor  costs  in  the  manner  used  by  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr. 
Heln  on  other  projects  would  be  103  percent;  or  by  comparing  its 
cost  with  that  of  the  contract  work  on  the  Manhattan  Bridge.  209 
percent.  The  examiners  made  no  determination  as  to  the  efficiency 
on  this  project,  as  they  did  where  the  comparison  was  tmfavorable 
to  the  W.  P.  A.  The  efficiency  of  the  work  Is  110  percent,  if  obtained 
by  dividing  the  original  total  estimate  of  $589,397  by  the  present 
total  estimated  cost  of  $535,033. 

WORK  PROJECT  B-ED-3,  PUBUC  SCHOOL  NO.   27,  BROOKLYN,  PAGE  324 

The  statistical  record  shows  that  the  efficiency  of  this  project  was 
determined  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  for  Public  School  No.  64. 

Of  the  schools  listed  In  the  table  on  page  313.  the  contract  costs 
on  the  two  with  pile  foundations,  which  are  comparable  with  this 
school,  are  as  follows; 

P,  S.   119,  Bronx $468,421 

P.  8.  254,  Brooklyn 483,449 

The  average  estimate  of  the  board  of  education,  and  the  aver- 
ages of  the  high  bids,  average  bids,  and  low  bids  when  the  contracts 
were  let  for  these  two  buildings,  are  as  follows: 

Board  of  education's  estimate $490,000 

High   bid 565,  122 

Average  bid 507.274 

Low  bid  (contract  price) 475,935 


The  estimate  of  the  examiners  that  this  school  could  have  been 
built  by  contract  for  $441,000  is  too  low  In  view  of  actual  contract 
costs  on  the  above  two  similar  Jobs,  There  ts  the  same  objection 
to  assuming  40  percent  of  $441,000  as  the  probable  cost  of  laix)r 
on  a  contract  for  this  work  as  stated  In  the  discussion  on  Public 
School  No,  64.  Compared  with  the  W.  P.  A.  estimate  of  AprU  28 
the  following  results; 

W.  P.  A.  efflclencv:  Percent 

High.    565122  668472 84.8 

Average,  507274  663472 75.9 

Low,    475935.  668472... 71.4 

NORTH    BEACH    AIRPORT,    PAGE    328 

The  magnitude  of  this  project  and  the  variety  of  construction 
activities  at  the  site  are  not  readily  appreciated  except  by  visiting 
the  work.  Briefly,  the  project  consists  of  filling  a  water  area;  con- 
structing large  hangars  and  various  other  buildings;  gradin"^,  seed- 
ing, and  landscaping;  constructing  runways,  taxiways.  and  apron; 
and  histalling  water  mains,  sewers,  and  utilities.  Because  of  the 
large  amount  of  work  other  than  the  building  trades,  employ- 
ment has  been  given  to  large  numbers  of  common  laborers.  As 
shown  In  the  table  on  page  331.  there  were  7,003  unskilled  em- 
ployees assigned  to  the  project  on  April  19,  1939. 

The  statistical  data  submitted  by  the  examiners  show  that  the 
sponsor's  contribution  to  this  project  is  $15,389,038.  and  the  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  is  $23,667,908.  Thus,  the  sponsor's  contribution 
Is  39.4  percent.  This  does  not  represent  the  entire  expenditure 
by  the  sponsor,  for  the  city  has  acquired  land  at  a  cost  of  $2,778,- 
271.  which  may  not  be  considered  a  contribution  to  the  project 
under  W.  P.  A.  regulations.  Therefore,  the  sponsor  wUl  spend  a 
total  of  $18,167,309  on  the  project. 

As  stated  previously  in  this  memorandum,  the  efficiency  of  the 
project  is  115  percent  based  on  the  method  of  computing  labor 
costs  to  completion  of  the  work  by  direct  proportion  to  the  labor 
costs  as  of  AprU  10,  when  the  work  was  66  >  2  percent  physically 
complete. 

Comparisons  as  to  costs  at  North  Beach,  using  the  methods  cm- 
ployed  by  the  "e;caminers'"  reveal  results  which  should  be  placed 
before  the  committee.  The  volume  of  the  buildings  at  North  Beach 
in  cubic-feet  totals  35.755,164.  which  Is  about  the  same  as  for  the 
Empire  State  Building  and  twice  that  of  the  Chrysler  Building. 
Costs  at  North  Beach  according  to  estimates  are  about  50  cents  a 
cubic  foot.  This  is  less  than  given  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Hein 
for  the  contract  scliool  buildings  and  police  station,  55  cents  and 
68  cents.  The  cost  of  the  Empire  State  Building  is  understood  to 
have  been  about  $40,000,000  for  37.000,000  cubic  feet,  or  about  $1 
per  cubic  foot;  and  tliat  of  the  Chrysler  Building  about  $12,000,000 
for  14,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  86  cents  per  cubic  foot.  Of  course  the 
design  is  greatly  different  in  the  case  of  the  buildings  under  ccn- 
Elderatlon,  though  the  materials  arc  the  same.  Following  the  exam- 
iners' method  in  the  case  of  the  W.  P.  A,  and  Federal  buildings  at 
the  fair,  W.  P.  A.'s  efficiency  at  North  Beach  must  be  phenomenal. 

Carried  out  vmder  pressure  during  bad  weather  the  results,  of 
course,  did  not  reach  the  peak  that  such  a  comparison  would  Indi- 
cate. In  the  first  place,  the  work  could  not  have  been  done  satis- 
factorily by  contract  as  plans  were  not  available  when  the  work 
began  and  have  kept  only  a  little  ahead  of  the  field  work. 

Considering  all  factors,  the  work  has  cost  about  what  it  should 
have  cost.  Actually  it  is  about  60  percent  efficient  if  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  what  could  have  been  done  if  It  had  been  possible  to  attack 
the  work  deliberately  and  with  completed  plans  prior  to  the  tinder- 
taking. 

Using  more  consistent,  complete,  and  correct  figures,  a  table 
similar  to  the  one  given  earlier  In  this  memorandum  shows  the 
following : 

W.  P.  A.  efficiency:  Percent 

Q-H-(BP)   60,  Queensboro  Bridge  Plaza 110 

Q-S-7,  triink  sewer 109 

Q  EI>-4.  P.  S.  No.  64 69 

Q-H-(BP)-5,  cinder  highways 171 

Q-PW-(PO)-12.  police  .station 73 

Q-P-32,  exhibit  building 90 

Q-PW-5,  Queensboro  Bridge 209 

B-ED-3.  P.   S.   No.   27 76 

Nortli  Beach  Airport 80 

Average . 109 

This  table,  prepared  according  to  the  general  method  of  the 
"examiners,"  but  without  the  errors  and  Inconsistencies  in  their 
figures,  shows  the  W.  P.  A.  in  New  York  City  to  be  a  superefflcient 
contracted.  Tlie  W^.  P.  A.  In  New  York  City  wovUd  feel  that  it  had 
done  a  superhuman  job  if  it  could  have  confidence  In  the  methods 
used  in  arriving  at  this  result.  It  suffers  under  no  such  Illusion. 
It  knows  the  methods  to  be  inexact,  and  that  such  glowing  results 
are  in  error.  With  the  data  available  no  exact  numerical  state- 
ment of  value  can  be  made  with  respect  to  efficiency.  The  best 
estimate,  based  on  a  general  survey  of  W.  P.  A.  projects.  Is  that 
costs  are  In  the  neighborhood  of  25  percent  more  than  could  be 
secured  by  ordinary  methods.  With  the  constant  progress  now 
being  made  this  should  be  reduced  to  not  over  20  percent  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  If  a  long-range  program  is  adopted  with  some  cf 
the  difficulties  listed  which  are  now  Imposed  by  legislation  re- 
moved, this  margin  can  be  still  further  reduced. 
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America's  Destiny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ROBERT    A.    GRANT,     OP    INDIANA.    ON 

JUNE    12.    1939 


Rtr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  me  on  June  12.  1939,  before  the  South 
Bend  Elks  Lodge,  No.  235,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.: 

It  Is  both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  address  you  my  brother 
Eiks  on  this  unusual  occas.on  of  the  Initiation  of  the  Fred  L.  Dennis 
class,  and  especially  on  this  happy  event  of  the  presentation  to 
our  brother  Dennis  of  a  life  membership  In  our  order. 

It  is  a  pleasure  because  of  the  warm  glow  of  fellowship  which 
Is  in  t2:e  atmosphere  of  any  meeting  of  the  Elks.  It  is  an  honor 
because  of  the  high  standards  and  ideals  cf  benevolence,  patriot- 
km,  and  good  wlli  for  which  our  order  stnnds. 

Thl.s  is  a  time,  my  brothers,  when  the  whole  world  Is  In  turmoil 
and  confu.slon.  We  have  watched  with  prave  alarm  the  growth 
and  development  of  those  frictions  and  tnose  hatreds  and  tho.se 
greeds  which  have  for  a  long  time  kept  Evirope  on  the  very  brink 
of  unother  general  war.  We  have  seen  with  deep  concern  and 
rrcjret  the  rrcwth  in  our  own  country  of  sectional  Jealousies,  cl.iss 
h.Ureds  and  strifes,  and  a  tendency  to  the  breaking  up  of  our  people 
ii;to  tiu^ee  stratas  or  groups,  the  ^jreat  body  of  them  clinging  stead- 
fastly to  the  ideals  of  constitu  icnal  government  and  the  liberties 
achieved  in  the  tnaLs  and  the  sacriflcfs  and  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
fathers, while  minorities  are  trying  to  poison  the  well  springs  of 
freedom  in  this  country  by  a  propaganda  for  communism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  propaganda  for  fascism. 

In  all  of  this  confusion  and  turmoil  and  hardship  and  depres- 
sion and  uncertainty  and  fear  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  stands  In  this  country  a  strong  rock,  a  living  force,  a 
beacon  of  insp'ratlon  and  enco\iragement,  to  those  who  believe  In 
the  American  form  of  government,  who  believe  in  the  American 
way.  who  believe  in  those  Ideals  WTltten  Into  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  embedded  in  the  organic  law  of  our  land,  the 
Constitution. 

I  say  to  vou,  my  fellow  Elks,  that  few  of  us  realize  the  oppor- 
tiinity  which  is  offered  for  our  fraternity  to  help  to  preserve 
those  Ideals  and  those  liberties  which  make  life  dear,  and  few 
of  us  realize  what  an  Influence  our  order  has  been  in  helping 
thus  far  to  sustain  and  to  strengthen  those  liberties  and  those 
Ideals. 

This  Is  a  time  that  tries  men's  souls.  This  is  a  time  when 
our  faith  in  our  ideals  of  life  is  being  tested  to  the  uttermost. 
This  Is  a  time  when  those  who  are  willing  to  put  temporary 
security  above  liberty  are  apt  to  be  led  astray.  This  Is  a  time, 
my  fellow  Elks,  more  than  any  time  we  have  known  in  America, 
when  we  must  reach  out  the  strong  hand  of  fellowship  and 
assistance  to  the  brother  and  the  sister  whose  hold  on  faith  la 
the  ideals  of  the  American  way  of  government  and  of  life  Is 
weakening,  whose  footsteps  along  tjie  pathway  that  oiir  fathers 
hewed  cut  for  us  are  faltering. 

It  means  much  in  this  time  that  the  name  of  otir  beloved  order 
Is  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  We  try  to  live 
up  to  those  words  which  are  a  part  of  our  name  in  the  truest 
sense  of  their  meaning.  Tlie  Elks  are  benevolent.  They  are 
charitable,  not  merely  in  a  material  sense;  it  has  been  said  that 
the  bread  of  charity  is  bitter,  that  is  not  true  of  that  charity 
which  Is  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our  order,  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  its  being,  and  one  of  the  principle  reasons  for  its 
existence.  To  us  the  name  of  our  order  implies  something  higher 
than  mere  giving  of  material  things.  It  recognizes  that  divine 
spark  with  which  man  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator.  It 
signifies  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  tolerance  of  their  views, 
cooperation  In  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  for  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  mankind. 

Elks  are  protective  not  merely  of  their  own  rights  and  Interests; 
they  are  equally  protective  cf  the  rights  and  interests  of  their 
fellow  men.  To  them  the  words  "In  the  name  of  cur  order"  mean 
more  than  mere  lofty  platitudes;  they  are  more  than  merely  an 
intellectual  philosophy  or  an  empty  creed;  they  are  to  be  speclucally 
and  actively  applied  to  everyday  living. 

No  influence  In  this  broad  land  of  curs  could  be  finer  than  that 
which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  dally  life  by  the  Elks  who  live  up 
to  the  title  of  our  order. 

The  Elks  are  famous  for  their  charity,  for  their  generosity  to 
the  poor,  especially  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  with  a 
special  care  for  the  children.  They  are  noted  for  the  aid  they  give 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  departed  feUow  members.  What  a 
beautiful  thing  It  Is. 


This  feeling  of  fraternity  and  good  will  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  our  order.  As  It  extends  no  less  to  those  brothers  who 
have  departed  this  life,  so  does  It  extend  to  all  of  our  brothers  who 
for  any  rea.son  are  absent  from  us.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  rite 
in  any  association  of  men  than  our  ceremony  whin  the  hour  hand 
of  the  clock  stands  at  11  of  drinking  a  toast  to  our  abi;ent  brothers. 
It  is  a  beautiful  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  conununion  which  exisUs 
among  us. 

It  is  not  strange  but  very  natural  that  those  among  whom  such 
comradeship  exists  should  care  for  the  dear  ones  of  departed  mem- 
bers and  that  this  spirit  should  extend  not  only  to  the  lainllles 
of  your  brothers  In  your  order  but  to  the  needy  among  your  fellow 
men. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  Elk,  becav.se  the  Elks  have  made  private 
charity  a  manifestation  of  man's  humanity  to  man.  They  have 
made  of  It  one  medium  for  the  active  expres.sion  of  their  fellow- 
ship and  good  will  toward  all  men,  and.  therefore,  an  active  force 
for  good.  It  Is  a  demox^tratlon  of  theU:  deep  sense  of  social 
rcfpon-^ibillty. 

The  great  secret  of  the  charity  of  the  Elks  lies  In  the  fact  that 
their  charity  does  not  consist  merely  In  giving  alms.  We  know 
that  "we  give  little  when  we  give  of  our  possessions.  It  Is  when 
we  «^ive  of  ourselves  that  we  truly  give."  We  do  give  of  ourselves 
as  Elks  with  genuine  unselfishness.  The  Elks'  ideal  of  charity  is 
not  merely  to  minister  to  man's  body  alone,  but  to  his  spirit  as 
well.  That  ideal  is  to  help  him  to  help  himself,  to  put  his  feet 
back  on  the  road  to  independence  and  success  in  his  own  right, 
thus  restoring  his  confidence,  his  hope,  and  his  faith  in  himself 
and  in  his  fellow  man.  They  have  given  of  their  strength,  have 
the  Elks,  not  that  they  might  support,  but  that  they  might 
strengthen  others;  for  they  know  that  the  highest  form  of  charity 
is  to: 

"Anticipate  charity  by  preventing  pove  ty;  assist  the  reduced 
fellow  man  either  by  a  considerable  gift  or  a  sum  of  money,  or  by 
teaching  him  a  trade,  or  by  putting  him  in  the  way  of  business, 
so  that  he  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood  and  not  be  forced  to  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  holding  o\it  his  hand  for  charity.  This  is 
the  highest  step,  and  the  summit  of  charity's  golden  ladder." 
That  summit  from  which  men  may  vision  the  highest  and  the 
most  noble  potentialities  of  God's  universe. 

Men  with  such  a  sense  of  their  social  duties  feel  no  less  their 
great  civic  responsibility.  The  Elks  have  always  been  intensely 
patriotic.  They  have  always  stood  for  the  highest  ideals  of  citi- 
zenship. They  have  always  been  an  active  force,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  in  preserving  the  true  spirit  of  Americanism,  In 
holding  aloft  the  light  of  the  ideals  of  democracy  in  a  representa- 
tive republic.  They  have  fought,  they  are  fighting,  and  they  will 
ccntinue  to  fight  the  insidious  propaganda  of  those  who  would 
substitute  the  dark  and  evil  doctrines  of  communism  or  fascism 
or  any  other  type  of  "ism"  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  Amer- 
ican conception  of  man  and  of  government. 

The  Elks  have  always  been  stanch  defenders  of  the  liberties 
guaranteed  In  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Because  they  are  a  national 
organization  they  have  been  an  active  force  In  seeking  to  elimi- 
nate those  sectional  and  class  hatreds  which  disturb  and  threaten 
our  Nation  today,  and  to  promote  national  harmony  and  unity 
so  essential  to  our  peace  and  prosperity. 

We.  as  Elks,  as  well  as  men,  realize  that  war  Is  wholly  destruc- 
tive of  all  that  man  has  strugi^led  through  the  centurlrs  to  biiild. 
We.  as  Elks,  know  that  the  blessings  of  peace  are  the  first  requisite 
of  prosperity  and  progress  for  the  human  race.  We  have,  there- 
fore, always  sought  to  promote  the  tolerance,  the  good  will,  and  the 
cocp>cration  among  men  which  alone  can  bring  peace  and  progress 
both  in  our  own  country  and  abroad.  In  this  the  E'ks  have  fol- 
lowed the  teachings  of  the  founding  fathers,  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  who  warned  the  Republic  that  it  must 
keep  out  of  entangling  foreign  alliances  and  the  conflicts  of  the 
Old  World. 

We  know,  my  brothers,  that  democracy  cannot  be  enforced,  be- 
cause freedom  itself  cannot  be  enforced  upxDn  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Love  of  liberty,  the  will  to  achieve  it.  and  the  determination 
to  keep  it  alive  must  come  from  within.  But  we  can  as  a  nation 
stand  out  as  a  shining  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  what  a 
people  may  attain  under  the  blessings  of  con.stitutlonal  government. 

The  greatest  world  service  that  America  can  render  Is  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world,  ao  the  most  powerful  argument  and  Inducement 
for  the  ideals  of  peace  and  democracy,  the  happlne."=s  and  prosperity 
of  a  free  people  under  a  free  government.  But  to  do  this  we  know 
that  we  must  first  make  democracy  work  at  home.  We  must  prove 
our  ability  to  meet  new  problems  as  they  arise  without  abandoning 
the  ideals  for  which  America  has  always  stood. 

Today,  as  never  before,  I  say  to  you,  America  needs  a  rededlcatlon 
to  those  ideals  and  virtues  for  which  our  people  have  always  been 
famous.  It  Is  a  sad  fact,  but  true,  that  today  democracy  Is  on  the 
defen.'-ive  all  over  the  world.  False  alien  philosophies  are  preaching 
the  supremacy  of  the  state  and  the  subordination  of  the  individual, 
and  as  a  result  have  overthrown  representative  government  In 
country  after  country  while  they  seek  by  insidious  propaganda  to 
spread  their  ideologies  ever  further. 

Tliere  is  desperate  need  that  we  Inspect  our  foundations;  that  we 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  those  principles  for  which  we  stand  and  in 
these  !deals  In  which  we  believe.  We  must  guard  them  zealously 
from  all  encroachm.ent.  from  within  as  well  as  from  without.  If 
they  aic  to  be  preserved.  Above  all.  we  must  beware  of  those 
who  sow  the  seeds  cf  hatred,  discontent,  and  dissension. 

Hatred  cannot  bring  peace.  It  cannot  bring  progress.  Hatred 
can  lead  only  to  war.    It  can  lead  only  to  strife.    It  wastes  men's 
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strength  In  struggles  which  can  avail  them  nothing.  It  takes  from 
us  the  energies  that  otherwise  could  and  would  be  spent  in  the 
constructive,  creative  path  of  building  a  better  world  for  our- 
selves. 

It  is  tragically  true,  my  brother  Elks,  that  of  recent  years  we 
have  all  too  much  yielded  ourselves  at  home  to  the  spread  of 
foreign  doctrines.  We  have  done  so  because  they  have  been 
aroused  through  the  fires  cf  class  hatred.  The  "have-nots"  have 
been  pitted  against  the  "haves."  Employees  have  been  alined 
against  employers.  The  farmer  has  been  set  against  the  indus- 
trialist and  vice  versa.  The  constmier  has  been  arrayed  against 
the  producer.  Ironically,  those  who  have  fanned  the  fires  of  hatred, 
suspicion,  and  distrust,  those  who  have  sought  to  gain  personal  or 
pKDliilcal  power  in  so  doing  have  done  so  in  the  name  of  liberty  and 
the  people. 

Bitter  epithets  have  been  hurled,  epithets  which  could  serve  only 
to  engender  hate,  to  arouse  Jealousy,  to  promote  dissension.  We 
are  tending  toward  government  by  propaganda. 

There  should  be  no  room  In  the  hearts  of  men  for  any 
hatred  save  that  of  hatred  itself,  of  Intolerance,  Jealousy,  and 
prejudice.  These  are  man's  basest  passions,  which  for  centuries 
he  has  struggled  to  overcome.  These  are  the  base  passions  which 
the  E:ks  in  following  their  Ideals  seek  to  overcome.  It  Is  a  sad 
fact  of  the  human  race  that  there  have  always  been  those  wUl- 
Ing  to  arouse  these  passions  in  the  name  of  a  holy  crusade  to 
gain  a  following,  those  who  would  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension 
In  their  lust  for  power.  It  has  been  well  said  that  he  who 
would  rule  his  fellow  man  first  sets  brothers  at  variance  with 
each  other. 

The  spread  of  hatred — class,  racial,  and  rellglotis — In  America 
has  been  Inaugurated  by  those  who  would  destroy  our  form  of 
government  In  order  that  they  might  find  in  the  ensuing  chaos 
an  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  own  lust  for  power.  Those  who 
Incite  these  dissensions  work  In  the  dark.  They  mask  their  pur- 
poses under  high-sounding  slogans  and  Innoccht-looklng  organi- 
zations. Fascists  warn  of  a  Communist  revolution;  Communists 
warn  constantly  of  a  F'ascist  menace. 

Nor  has  this  commotion  of  unrest,  this  fostering  of  hatred,  this 
arousing  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  been  confined  to  our  domestic 
situation.  It  has  been  Injected  Into  our  relations  with  other 
nations.  Many  of  those  who  have  hurled  epithets  at  home  have 
hurled  them  across  the  seas  as  well.  Indeed,  so  frequently  have 
men  In  high  public  office  made  Inflammatory  speeches  that  other 
nations  have  been  led  to  class  us  among  their  enemies. 

Epithets,  accusations,  threats  are  not  the  language  of  peace. 
Such  is  not  th;"  way  to  promote  international  understanding  and 
cooperation.  Such  Is  not  a  part  of  a  good-neighbor  policy  in  the 
family  of  nations.  Such  a  policy  can  but  aggravat*  the  sores  of 
haired  and  distrust  and  suspicion  from  which  the  world  Is  already 
suffering. 

We  cannot  condone  the  persecutions  of  race,  religion,  and  creed 
which  have  taken  place  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  But,  by  the 
same  token,  we  must  net  arouse  the  similar  passions  of  hatred, 
bigotry,  and  intolerance  which  have  made  these  persecutions  pos- 
sible- in  a  world  winch  we  have  believed  was  civilized.  In  the  name 
of  peace,  we  must  shudder  at  the  Inhuman  bombing  of  men, 
women,  and  children:  but  by  the  same  token,  we  must  not  ourselves 
engage  In  bombing  men,  women,  and  children.  Nor  must  we  add 
fuel  to  the  flames  of  those  hatreds  and  suspicions  which  are  divid- 
ing the  Old  World  into  two  armed  camps. 

Mark  you  well,  my  brothers,  this  is  not  to  say  that  America  cannot 
exert  a  powerful  Influence  for  world  peace.  But  it  cannot  be  that 
peace  by  force  which  the  Roman  Empire  knew  for  so  long  because 
there  was  none  who  dared  attack  her.  Rather.  It  mu.st  be  a  peace 
based  on  thobe  Ideals  which  make  for  peace — ^tolerance,  cooperation, 
and  understanding.  It  must  be  a  peace  achieved  through  the  In- 
.struments  of  peace — the  conference  table — such  agencies  as  the 
Kellog-Bnand  Pact,  and  the  Hague  tribunal.  It  Is  our  duty  to 
throw  the  full  weight  of  our  Influence  behind  a  movement  for  the 
achievement  of  international  law  and  order.  But  such  means  do 
not  include  economic  sanctions  and  embargoes  invoked  against  one 
side  as  in  favor  of  the  other.  Economic  warfare  can  be  Just  as 
desperate  and  disastrous,  it  can  arouse  the  people  of  a  nation  to  Jtist 
as  oesperate  deeds  as  any  war  with  arms  and  munitions.  Such 
a  policy  inevitably  leads  to  war.  Just  as  surely  as  night  follows  day. 

M"»ke  no  mistake,  my  brothers.  America  does  not  want  war. 
America  wants  no  part  In  the  armed  conflicts  of  the  Old  World, 
where  warfare,  suspicion,  racial  clashes  have  been  the  way  of  life 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

Despite  all  of  the  propaganda  to  the  contrary,  despite  all  of  the 
calculated  alarms  which  you  see  spread  in  the  press  today,  America 
still  possesses  her  splendid  geographic  isolation.  Her  manhood  is 
the  most  virile  in  the  world.  Her  resources  are  the  greatest  In 
the  world.  Her  wealth  is  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Should  It 
be  that  any  nation  or  any  combination  of  nations  were  ever  foolish 
enough  to  attack  our  shores,  then  every  man  and  woman  and 
child  capable  of  contributing  one  ounce  of  energy  to  the  cause  of 
defense  would  rise  to  protect  our  shores  from  the  Invader.  But  I 
say  to  you  that  that  day  is  far  distant  if  ever  It  may  come  at 
all. 

It  must  be  clear  to  us  as  thinking  men  that  we  can  work  for 
peace  only  by  coristantly  seeking  to  overcome  thore  things  which 
lead  to  strife — Injustice.  Intolerance,  misunderstanding.  To  match 
hate  for  hate,  prejudice  for  prejudice,  suspicion  for  suspicion,  ag- 
gression for  aggression,  will  not  and  cannot  heal  the  world's  ills. 
Only  in  proportion  as  we  eliminate  these  will  the  threat  of  war 
disappear. 


With  over  10.000.000  unemployed;  with  business  stagnant;  with 
millions  on  the  farms  as  well  as  on  the  relief  rolls  subsisting 
largely  on  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Government,  subsidies 
financed  by  oppressive  taxes,  by  continuing  borrowing  and  mount- 
ing debt,  to  be  paid  not  only  by  us  but  by  our  children  and  our 
children's  children;  with  no  real  solution  in  sight  to  our  many 
pressing  problems,  is  It  not  only  common  sense  that  we  ftret  set 
our  own  house  in  order  before  attempting  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Europe?    Miast  we  not  take  the  beam  from  our  own  eye  first? 

We  can  do  this  only  If  we  have  the  courage  and  the  vision  and 
the  win  to  overcome  the  dissension,  the  distrust,  and  the  enmities 
which  have  diverted  our  thought  from  our  true  goal,  and  have  so 
wasted  our  strength  during  the  last  few  years.  We  can  do  so  only 
if  we  can  recaptiu-e  the  spirit  of  national  unity;  only  If  we  can 
Join  hands,  not  as  groups,  not  as  classes,  but  as  Americans  en- 
gaged In  the  common  piu-pose — the  welfare  and  advancement  of  a 
great  nation  with  an  even  greater  destiny.  To  do  this  we  must 
have  faith  in  that  destiny.  We  must  realize  that  It  can  be  achieved 
only  through  the  loyalty,  the  devotion,  the  courage,  and  the  strength 
of  a  united  people,  dedicated  to  a  common  goal,  and  Inspired  by  a 
common  ideal. 

We  must  realize  the  absolute  Interdependence  of  all  oxir  people. 
Capital  is  not  the  enemy  of  labor.  The  employer  and  the  employee 
are  partners — each  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  the  Nation  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  other  for  mutual  benefit  and  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people.  The  Interests  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  IndUEtrlalist  are 
not  opposed;  rather  each  Is  the  complement  of  the  other,  each 
producing  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  other.  Therefore,  the  welfare 
of  each  must  depend  upon  the  welfare  of  the  other. 

By  the  same  token  the  North  Is  not  the  enemy  of  the  South,  nor 
the  East  of  the  West.  nor.  indeed,  is  any  part  of  our  country  the 
enemy  of  any  other  section  of  the  country.  That  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  one  group  of  our  people  Is  the  natural  enemy 
cf  another  group  of  our  people.  On  the  contrary,  ours  Is  a  country 
so  vast  and  so  varied  that  each  section  of  the  land  has  Its  own 
Industries  which  It  Is  best  suited  to  develop,  by  which  Its  people 
may  both  prosper  and  contribute  to  the  people  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  have  not  reached  the  peak  of  develop- 
ment In  any  one  section  of  this  country. 

We  are  singularly  blessed  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
have  Infinite  variety  of  climate.  We  have  vast  tracts  of  undevel- 
oped land.  We  possess  all  the  necessary  natural  resources.  And. 
despite  the  many  problems  that  confront  us,  we  are  the  freest  and 
richest  people  In  the  world. 

We  have  reached  oiu-  estate  not  because  of  government  concen- 
trated In  Washington  but  because  of  government  concentrated  In 
the  States  and  other  political  subdivisions  and  resting.  In  the  last 
analysis.  In  the  people  them.selves.  We  have  reached  our  estate 
not  because  of  any  ruler  or  of  any  political  oligarchy  telling  us 
when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap  but  because  of  the  energy  and  the 
ambition  and  the  confidence  of  our  people  Individually  In  them- 
selves. 

There  has  been  no  mysterious  change  which  has  caused  our 
people  to  lose  their  energy  or  their  ability  to  govern  themselves,  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  each  in 
his  own  way. 

Those  problems  that  confront  us  today,  those  struggles  which 
seem  to  have  come  upon  us  are  the  result  of  that  great  madness 
which  we  called  the  World  War,  In  which  millions  of  men  were 
slain.  In  which  rivers  of  blood  flowed  uselessly,  in  which  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  destroyed — to  settle  nothing. 

Who  is  to  gainsay  the  destiny  that  must  be  ours  if  we  have  but 
the  courage  and  the  vision  to  attain  it?  But  if  we  are  to  realize 
this  destiny,  if  we  are  to  achieve  that  unity  as  a  people  necessary 
to  reach  our  goal,  we  must  first  bring  about  in  this  Nation  a 
rebirth  of  that  spirit  of  miUual  tolerance,  respect,  good  will,  and 
cooperation  for  which  our  great  order  of  Elks  stands.  That  is  the 
task  that  confronts  us  along  with  every  other  great  organization 
in  this  Nation. 

We  must  have  a  rededlcatlon  to  the  spirit  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, the  only  government  of  free  m.en. 

Here  Is  a  stirring  challenge  to  us  as  a  people.  We  as  Elks  can  play 
an  Important  part  In  a  revival  of  this  spirit  In  America.  We  can 
help  to  reawaken  this  spirit  In  our  fellow  men,  because  we  and  our 
leaders  have  always  upheld  these  ideals  in  communities  all  over  the 
Nation. 

I  now  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  for  these  many 
years  been  an  energetic  and  forceful  leader  in  our  order.  His 
leadership  and  his  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Elks 
and  the  ideals  for  which  they  stand  are  recognized  tonight  as  he 
receives  a  life  membership  in  our  organization. 

Fred  L.  Dennis  ought  tonight  to  be  a  man  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ment. To  merit  the  confidence  and  the  admiration  and  the  love 
of  his  fellow  Elks  is  an  ambition  worthy  of  any  man.  To  achieve 
that  ambition  and  to  have  it  expressed  in  a  life  membership  In  our 
order  is  something  of  which  any  man  should  be  proud  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  I  congratulate  you.  Brother  Dennis,  as  I  congratulate 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  because  of  the  presence 
In  the  ranks  of  yourself  and  men  like  you. 

The  Elks  do  not  lack  fine  leadership.  This  Is  so  because  their 
Ideals  are  of  the  highest  and  represent  the  best  In  American  tradi- 
tion. Under  these  ideals  they  must  go  forward.  Under  these  Ideals 
the  American  people  must  go  forward,  for  they  are  the  basis  of  free 
govenunent.  They  are  the  roots  of  prosperity  and  progress  for  the 
human  race.  Let  us  then  here  tonight  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
ta.sk  of  carrying  forward  our  Ideals  that  we  may  not  fail  to  achieve 
the  destiny  which  is  America's  birthright  and  serve  mankind. 
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Federal  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  DARROW 

'  OF  lENNSYLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  LAWRENCE  RICflEY.  SECRETARY  TO  FORMER 

PRESIDENT  HOOV'ER 


Mr.  DARROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement  and 
a  brief  statistical  table  showing  the  comparison  of  the  Fed- 
eral receipis  and  expenditures  under  4  years  of  President 
Hoover  and  the  last  4  years  of  President  Roosevelt: 

JCNE  16.  1939. 
Mr.  Rlch"y  fxlay  issued  the  followincr  statement: 
The  relationship  between   the  Federal   Budget  and  Government 
exjv.  ndiU:r?s  under  the  Hoover  and  Ro<^>sevelt  adminlstratioiis  has 
been  so  coiilustd  thai  It  seeinis  timely  to  mnke  available  to  v.rlters 
upon  this  subjtct  a  full  comparison  for  future  reference. 

Th'  attached  stati.-itlcal  mcniorandiim  has  been  previously  pub- 
lished elsewhere  and  the  facts  checked  by  competent  authorities. 


These  have  become  of  great  present  interest  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment offi'-ially  made  that  the  running  expenses  of  regular  depart- 
ments is  less  now  than  before  1932. 

The  following  table  cf  comprai.'on  of  the  Federal  receipts  and 
expenditures  under  4  years  cf  President  Hoover  and  the  last  4  years 
of  President  Roosevelt  is  an  amplification  of  the  recent  tables 
issued  to  the  countrj-  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  Budget  message 
of  January  1939. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  expand  President  Rocsevelfs  tables  to 
cover  1939  and  1940  and  to  ccrrect  some  unimportant  errors.  Of 
more  importance,  however,  the  years  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion exclude  certain  items  of  expenditures  which  were  always  in- 
cluded in  the  Hoover  accounts.  The  Hoover  method  showed  all 
money  taken  in  on  one  side  and  all  outlays  and  obligations  on  the 
other.  Th  se  special  items  comprise  miinly  certain  trust  accounts. 
District  <.f  Columbia  expenditures  (except  Federal  contribution), 
and  the  retirement  of  the  public  d:-bt.  Corre'^ponding  adjustments 
are  made  in  the  income  account.s.  Th';>  tables  have  been  prepared 
to  show  income  and  expcnditu^-es  under  both  the  Hoover  basis  of 
ecrountinp  and  the  Roosevelt  basis. 

The  recoverable  loans  and  capital  investments  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are.  in  the  main,  recoverable.  They  do  not.  therefore,  be- 
come a  burden  upon  the  taxpayer.  The  taxpayers'  burden  Is  ir- 
recoverable expenditure.  Moreover,  the  variability  of  these  loans 
from  year  to  year  confu'--es  comparisons.  For  these  roast. ns,  this 
item  has  been  shown  separately  on  the  tables,  so  as  to  arrive  clearly 
at  the  irrecove-.able  expenditure.  These  loans  and  capital  sub- 
scriptions are  largely  the  R.  F.  C,  Farm  Board,  Federal  laud  banks, 
etc. 

The  Roosevelt  estimates  for  1939  and  1940  have  been  Increased  by 
new  expenditures  undertaken  since  the  Budget  mesc;age. 

The  figures  are  all  based  upon  official  reports  of  the  Budget  and 
Treasury. 
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CONCLUSIONS  FROM  THE  TABLX 

1.  The  first  is  the  stringent  economy  of  the  Hoover  admlnlstra-  | 
tlon.  The  irrecoverable  expenditures  (that  Is.  omitting  recoverable 
loans  and  capital  subscriptions)  of  the  Hoover  4  fiscal  years,  , 
1930  to  1933.  inclusive,  were  $13  427.000.000.  Similar  Roosevelt  ex-  | 
pendltures  for  4  ft.scal  years  1937  to  1940,  inclusive,  actual  and  ; 
budgeted,  are  »34.210.odo.CKX).  This  is  over  250  percent  of  the  , 
Hoover  expenditures.  ' 

2.  The  second  conclusion  is  that  the  Increase  In  Roosevelt  Irre- 
coverable expenditures  has  taken  place  in  every  single  branch  of 
government  except  the  veterans.  It  Is  not  solely  due  to  relief  and 
social  measures.  1 


3.  The  third  conclusion  Is  the  great  expansion  of  taxation.  The 
taxes  and  other  income  collected  in  the  Hoover  4  fiscal  years, 
1930  to  1933,  inclusive,  were  811.325.000,000.  Similar  Roosevelt  col- 
lections, actual  or  budgeted,  for  the  4  years  1937  to  1910.  inclusive, 
are  $22,725,000,000.     This  is  200  percent  of  the  Hoover  figure. 

4.  The  fourth  conclusion  is  that  the  deficit  in  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration was  obviously  due  to  fall  in  taxes,  not  to  Increase  in 
expenses.  If  Mr.  Hoover  had  impased  the  same  taxes  on  the  country 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has,  he  would  have  had  a  surplus  of  $9,298,000  000 
and  would  have  thus  wiped  out  over  half  the  national  debt  of  that 
time. 

The  deficits  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer  are  measured  once  and 
for  all  by  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  less  the  recoverable  loans 
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and  capital  subscriptions.  Taking  the  dates  of  the  Inauguration 
as  the  responsible  dates  (instead  of  fiscal  years),  the  story  is,  In 
millions  of  dollars: 

Hoover : 

National  debt  Mar.  4.  1929 17.378 

National  debt  Mar.  4.  1933 20,858 


Increase 3,480 

Deduct  recoverable  loans 2,  459 


Hocver  deficit  payable  by  taxpayers 1,021 


Roosevelt : 

National  debt  Mar.  4,  1933 20.853 

National  debt  estimated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  July  1,  1940.  44, 458 


Increase 23,  600 

Deduct  recoverable  loans  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 

at  July  1,  1940 3,  339 


Roosevelt  deficit  payable  by  taxpayers 20,261 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1939 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of 
Congress  has  had  from  his  cwistituents  in  recent  months 
what  amounts  to  a  mandate  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  The 
sole  purpose  of  any  neutrality  legislation  should  be  to  carry 
out,  if  possible,  this  mandate. 

The  people  back  home  have  come  to  identify  neutrality 
legislation  as  meaning  abstention  from  war,  and  they  there- 
fore believe  that  the  stricter  our  neutrality  legislation  the  less 
chance  of  our  becoming  involved  in  war. 

But  this  is  only  true  if  the  powers  granted  or  the  restric- 
tions imposed  in  a  neutrality  bill  tend  to  keep  us  out  of  war 
rather  than  get  us  into  it. 

Many  also  seem  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
Congress  should,  as  far  as  possible,  retain  its  powers  to  formu- 
late our  foreign  policy  and  not  delegate  them  to  anyone. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  grants  the  power  to  the  President  to 
find  a  state  of  war  exists,  and  by  proclamation  name  the 
states  involved.  I  would  like  to  have  this  Congress  recognize 
the  fact  that  it,  too,  has  this  power  by  amending  this  section 
so  that  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  may  also  find  that 
a  state  of  war  exists  and  name  the  states  involved. 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  that  while  this  would  not  take 
from  the  President  one  iota  of  power  granted  to  him  or  add 
anything  additional  to  the  power  that  Congress  now  has,  I 
believe  that  its  insertion  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect, 
for  two  reasons: 

F^st.  It  would  serve  notice  UF)on  any  belligerent  that  the 
Congress  was  reserving  Its  right  to  act  if  the  President  should 
fail  to  do  so;  and 

Second.  Its  psychological  effect  upon  our  people  that  Con- 
gress was  retaining  its  power  to  formulate  our  foreign  ixilicy 
rather  than  delegating  it  to  one  man  would  help  to  allay  fear 
of  our  possible  involvement  in  war. 

Section  2  makes  it  imlawful  for  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  travel  upon  a  belligerent  vessel.  While  it  may  not 
be  of  major  importance,  I  believe  that  this  Congress  should 
at  least  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  permit 
United  States  citizens  to  travel  on  belligerent  ships  at  their 
own  risk  rather  than  make  them  criminals,  subject  to  a  fine 
of  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  5  years,  or  both,  as  provided 
by  section  12. 

Before  commenting  on  section  3  of  the  bill,  I  wish  to  first 
discuss  the  section  in  our  present  Neutrality  Act,  embargoing 
the  sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  to 


belligerents,  which  has  been  omitted  from  this  bilL  This  is» 
of  course,  one  of  the  most  controversial  issues  before  us. 
There  are  many  who  earnestly  believe  that  to  permit  us  to 
sell  such  articles  would  make  us  the  arsenal  of  the  world: 
and  by  permitting  this  trade  to  flourish,  it  would  lead  eventu- 
ally to  our  participation  in  war. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  say 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  attempt  to  keep  out  of  war 
ourselves,  but  that  we  must  also  discourage  war  by  strength- 
ening the  forces  of  democracy  throughout  the  world. 

They  point  out  this  issue  cannot  be  approached  aca- 
demically but  must  be  approached  realistically.  They  claim 
the  effect  of  the  present  arms  embargo,  in  the  event  of  a 
general  European  war,  would  favor  Germany  and  Italy,  while 
if  it  were  repealed  it  would  help  England  and  Prance;  that 
it  is  necessary  to  make  available  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  to  the  democracies  in  order  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  that  this  will  discourage 
the  so-called  aggressor  nations  from  starting  a  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  favor  the  embargo  features 
of  the  present  act  contend  we  must  be  concerned  solely  with 
keeping  the  United  States  out  of  war  and  not  be  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  this  legislation  upon  other  countries;  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  pro-German  or  Italian  or  pro- 
British  or  French,  but  our  one  object  should  be  to  confine 
ourselves  to  being  pro-American. 

Each  Member  must  decide  for  himself  which  of  these  poli- 
cies he  desires  enacted  into  law;  but  it  seems  to  me,  no 
matter  whether  you  favor  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  belligerents  or  not,  we  can  all 
agree  that  we  should  not  permit  United  States  vessels  to 
transport  them  to  belligerents. 

To  my  mind  this  is  the  most  dangerous  policy  we  could 
adopt.  To  permit  United  States  vessels  to  carry  such  danger- 
ous articles  is  the  surest  way  I  know  to  get  us  into  war.  It 
is  absolutely  imjustifiable  to  permit  our  vessels  to  carry  on 
such  a  trade  when  under  international  law  such  trafific  is 
contraband  and  would  permit  the  seizure  and  search  of  our 
vessels  without  our  Government  even  having  any  right  to 
protest. 

When  the  Bloom  bill  was  first  introduced  before  our  com- 
mittee it  not  only  omitted  the  arms  embargo  section  of  tha 
present  Neutrality  Act  but  it  did  not  contain  any  provision 
prohibiting  the  transportation  by  United  States  vessels  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerents. 
The  only  restriction  at  that  time  contained  in  the  bill  limit- 
ing United  States  shipping  was  in  section  3,  creating  pos- 
sible combat  areas  through  which  it  would  be  unlawful  for 
our  vessels  to  pass.  After  the  hearings  and  before  this 
measure  was  reported  on  favorably,  an  amendment  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee,  making  it  unlawful 
for  United  States  vessels  to  carry  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war  to  belligerents.  This  provision  is  found 
in  section  9  of  this  bill,  and  I  consider  this  section  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  entire  bill. 

There  will  probably  be  a  concerted  effort  to  strike  from 
the  bill  that  part  of  section  9  that  prohibits  our  vessels  from 
carrying  such  articles  to  belligerents  because  it  partially  con- 
flicts with  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  section  that  the  ad- 
ministration desires  omitted  from  this  bill.  With  the  present 
arms  embargo  section  omitted,  then  all  bellieeients  would 
be  permitted  to  come  to  our  shores  and  buy  anything  they 
desired  and  the  effect  of  retaining  section  9  would  be  only  to 
restrain  our  own  vessels  from  tran.«:porting  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  Implements  of  war  to  belligerents  but  would  F>er- 
mit  them  to  carry  everything  else.  To  me  this  certainly 
seems  a  reasonable  restriction  that  would  tend  to  keep  us 
out  of  war. 

To  those  of  you  who  might  be  concerned  that  our  merchant 
marine  might  be  seriously  injured  by  such  a  policy,  I  might 
say  that  the  evidence  before  the  committee  was  to  the  con- 
trary, and  any  loss  to  our  merchant  marine  would  be  in- 
finitesimal compared  to  our  loss  if  we  were  involved  in  war. 
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Thosr  of  you  who  favored  the  present- axms  embargo  2  years 
[0.  when  only  13  voted  against  It,  but -who  conscientiously 


ago 

be'lieve  that  because  of  changed  world  conditions  it  should  be 
repealed.  I  earnestly  urge  that  you  at  least  prohibit  United 
States  vessels  from  carrying  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  to  any  belligerent  nation.  And  to  those  of  you 
who  believe  we  should  retain  our  present  arms  embargo,  if  you 
are  not  .successful  in  having  such  a  provision  placed  in  this 
bill.  I  then  urge  you  also  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  at  least 
retain  this  part  of  section  9  that  makes  it  unlawful  for  our 
vessels  to  carry  on  such  a  trade.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
our  entry  into  the  World  War  was  the  fact  that  American 
vessels  were  permitted  to  transport  such  articles  of  v;ar  to 
belligerents.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  want  to  see  such  a 
catastrophe  happen  again  for  the  same,  identical  reason. 

If  we  do  put  such  a  restriction  on  our  vessels,  then  the  need 
of  section  3,  creating  combat  areas,  to  a  large  extent  is  done 
away  with.  The  purpose  of  section  3,  of  course,  is  to  prevent 
our  citizens  and  ships  from  entering  dangerous  areas,  but  if 
our  j-hjps  are  not  permitted  to  carry  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war,  then  the  danger  of  their  being  sunk  or 
seized  when  passing  through  such  areas  would  be  materially 
decreased. 

If  section  3  is  stricken  from  the  bill,  as  many  believe  it  will 
be.  then  it  becomes  all  the  more  important  that  we  retain  sec- 
tion 9,  for  without  section  3  or  9,  nowhere  in  this  bill  is  there 
any  restraint  on  the  character  of  the  sliipment  that  American 
vessels  may  tran.sport  to  belligerents. 

If  the  arms  embargo  section  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act 
is  not  retained  and  section  9  should  be  stricken,  then  there 
Is  absolutely  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  prevent  United 
States  vessels  from  carrying  arms  to  belligerents  unless  the 
President  creates  a  combat  area  that  completely  shuts  off 
every  port  of  such  nations.  There  is  nothing  mandatory  in 
this  section  that  requires  him  to  do  so.  Under  the  conditions 
of  modem  warfare,  with  submarines  and  airplanes  and  their 
wide  range  of  attack,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any 
person  to  define  a  combat  area.  So  sweeping  are  the  powers 
granted  in  this  section,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  virtually  declare  a  blockade  and  create  a  combat 
area  that  would  prohibit  our  vessels  from  reaching  any  port 
of  one  or  more  belligerents,  and  at  the  same  time  give  full 
access  to  United  States  vessels  carrying  arms  to  the  other 
side.  Nowhere  is  there  any  guaranty  that  belligerents  will 
be  given  equal  treatment. 
^^  This  section  grants  to  the  President  the  power  to  be  as 
unneutral  as  he  desires  and  to  penalize  one  belligerent  and 
favor  another.  Such  acts  as  I  have  just  referred  to  might 
well  be  construed  as  unfriendly  acts  that  might  more  readily 
lead  us  into  war  than  keep  us  out. 

From  my  viewpoint  section  3  is  the  most  dangerous  section 
of  this  bill,  and  I  believe  the  unrestricted  powers  delegated 
to  the  President  in  this  section  should  not  be  granted. 

Section  4  (a)  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  of  the  United  States  to  purchase,  sell,  exchange  bonds 
or  securities  or  other  obligations  of  the  government  of  any 
State  named  in  such  proclamation.  I  thoroughly  approve 
of  such  a  provision  as  it  will  tend  to  prevent  financial  en- 
tanglements with  nations  involved  in  war.  However,  I  de- 
.Mre  to  call  to  your  attention  the  exception  that  is  provided 
in  this  section,  namely,  that  the  President  may  except  from 
the  operation  of  this  section  "ordinary  commercial  credits  and 
short-time  obligations."  An  examination  of  the  testimony 
of  the  State  Department  cfflcials,  appearing  on  page  30  of 
the  1936  neutrality  hearings,  discloses  that  a  very  broad  defi- 
nition is  given  to  ordinary  commercial  transactions  and  the 
effect  of  this  exception  would  be  to  nullify  to  a  great  extent 
the  other  provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  4  (d)  does  not  prohibit  American  vessels  from 
carrying  cargoes  to  belligerents  if  the  title  to  such  cargo  is  in 
the  name  of  the  belligerent  before  leaving  our  shores  and  the 
seller  retains  no  interest  In  It.  It  therefore  is  clear  that 
neither  cash  nor  carry  is  provided  for  by  this  section. 


May  I  explain  this  statement  by  a  simple  illustration.  If  I 
go  into  a  store,  buy  some  groceries,  pay  cash  for  them,  and 
carry  them  home  with  me  I  have  completed  a  cash-and- 
carry  transaction.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  go  to  a  store,  buy 
some  groceries,  receive  a  receipt  for  them  from  the  grocer 
stating  title  has  passed  to  me  and  he  has  no  right,  title,  or 
interest  in  them,  receiving  ordinary  commercial  credit  with- 
out my  paying  for  them,  and  I  leave  the  store  without  taking 
the  groceries  with  me.  then  I  have  done  all  that  section  4  pro- 
vides. Section  4  does  not  require  that  I  take  these  groceries 
with  me  but  allows  the  grocer  or  anyone  else  to  deliver  them. 
It  would  not  require  me  to  pay  cash,  but  allows  me  to  have 
the  benefit  of  ordinary  commercial  credit. 

As  I  have  just  pointed  out,  section  4  <d)  does  not  prevent 
American  ships  from  tran.sporting  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  to  belligerents,  but  by  retaining  section  9 
the  loophole  in  section  4  <d)  is  corrected  so  far  as  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  are  concerned,  as  our 
vessels  could  not  carry  on  such  a  trade. 

Section  5,  with  reference  to  making  it  unlawful  to  solicit 
and  collect  fimds  in  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  bellig- 
erent nations,  I  believe  is  a  good  section  and  would  tend  to 
keep  us  out  of  war. 

Section  7,  with  reference  to  American  ports  as  base  of 
supply  can  only  be  justified  if  we  were  to  retain  the  arms 
embargo,  and  if  we  repeal  this  section  we  have  the  anoma- 
lous situation  that  American  ships  could  transport  arms  to  a 
belligerent's  shores,  but  could  be  prevented  from  shipping 
arms  to  belligerent  nations  if  it  was  necessary  that  these 
arms  be  delivered  and  carried  to  the  shore  by  a  tender  of  a 
battleship. 

I  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  section 
would  permit  the  President  to  require  a  bond  of  an  owner 
of  a  vessel  when  he  suspected  that  that  vessel  was  to  deliver 
the  cargo  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  bellig- 
erent nation.  He  can  dd  that  "when  the  evidence  is  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  justify  his  forbidding  of  the  departure 
of  such  a  vessel." 

I  thoroughly  approve  of  section  10,  with  reference  to  the 
National  Munitions  Control  Board.  This  section  would,  in 
my  opinion,  help  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

I  believe  this  bill,  in  its  present  form,  which  in  the  name 
of  neutrality  and  imder  the  guise  of  preventing  provocative 
acts  of  American  citizens  gives  the  President  additional 
powers  to  be  imneutral,  should  be  defeated.  But  above 
everything  else  we  must  retain  section  9.  prohibiting  Amer- 
ican vessels  from  carrying  arms,  ammimition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  to  belligerents. 


Low  Interest  Rates  Indicate  Fear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1939 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  press  reported  that 
the  Federal  Treasury  was  refunding  a  note  issue  bearing  Pg- 
percent  interest,  not  due  until  September,  v.'ith  a  5-year  issue 
paying  only  three-fourths  of  1  percent.  The  fact  that  our 
Government  can  borrow  at  a  low  rate  does  not  spell  general 
confidence. 

The  market  for  money  would  be  much  stronger  and  the 
Government  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  interest  rate  If  busi- 
ness were  better  and  private  enterprise  were  expanding.  The 
demand  created  by  borrowing  for  the  great  needs  of  heavy 
industry,  business,  transportation,  and  utilities  would  cer- 
tainly stiffen  the  money  market  and  increase  interest  rates. 

Easy  credit  is  proof  of  lack  of  confidence  in  this  adminLs- 
tration;  of  fear  on  the  part  of  Americans  to  take  business 
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risks.  Tlie  unsound  experimentation  of  our  New  Dealers,  the 
tremendous  tax  burden,  the  mounting  national  debt,  the  un- 
willingness of  this  Government  to  encourage  private  enter- 
prise, but  instead  to  stifle  it  by  Government  intervention, 
interference,  and  control  of  private  industry,  have  all  served 
to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  American  investor  and 
deter  the  borrowing  of  money  for  business  development  and 
expansion. 

Farmers*  Interests  in  the  Wage-Hour  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27,  1929 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  HARRY  R  SHEPPARD.  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA. OVER  THE  RED  NETWORK  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  STATION  WRC,  JUNE  26, 
1939 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  definite  concern  in  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  has  been  evi- 
denced by  the  Members  of  this  Congress.  Interest  in  this 
act  on  the  part  of  agriculture  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
particularly  in  California,  ju.<;tifies  an  intense  study  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  of  this  House  to  see  that  corrective 
measures  are  promptly  enacted.  Any  true  friend  of  agricul- 
ture appreciates  the  fact  that  our  economic  conditions  is  of 
such  a  character  that  agriculture  is  entitled  to  every  legiti- 
mate consideration. 

This  interest  was  intensified  by  a  national  broadca.-^t  of 
Administrator  Elmer  F.  Andrews  on  Monday,  June  19.  1939, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  on  page  2776,  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
Honorable  Raymond  S.  McKeough.  I  am  calling  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  my  reply  to  Mr.  Andrews'  broadcast,  which 
is  as  follows: 

Last  week  at  this  hour  Mr.  Elmer  F.  Andrews,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Wage-Hour  Act  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  talked  about 
some  of  the  farmers  who  are  my  constituents  and  about  others 
throughout  the  country  who  are  my  friends. 

Tonight.  In  the  Interest  of  fair  play,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  is  affording  me  an  opportunity  to  reply  in  behalf  of  the  several 
national  farmers'  organizations. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Andrews  has  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  false  statements  he  made  a  week  ago  and  to 
refer  to  his  mishandling  of  the  definition  of  agricultural  labor 
which  is  contained  in  the  Wage-Hour  Act. 

Before  I  proceed  I  want  it  understood  that  I  supported  that  act 
when  it  was  passed  a  year  ago.  I  vo'ed  for  it  in  the  belief  that  It 
would  be  administered  in  the  manner  that  Congress  intended. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Andrews  has  ever  visited  the  farming 
areas  of  southern  California.  His  misunderstanding  of  our  prob- 
lems makes  me  doubt  it.  His  speech  contained  so  many  Inaccurate 
statements  with  respect  to  agriculture,  both  In  California  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  that  I  can  explain  them  only  on  the 
theory  that  all  he  knows  of  farming  Is  what  he  learned  as  a  social 
worker  in  New  York  and  as  labor  commLssioner  in  the  same  State. 

I  think  he  has  a  lot  to  learn  about  agriculture. 

First  of  all,  let  lis  get  the  issues  squarely  before  us.  What  are 
they? 

During  the  past  few  years  Congress  has  enacted  several  far-reach- 
ing laws  who.~-e  purpose  is  to  protect  laboring  men  against  the  few 
emplnyers  who  have  been  exploiting  industrial  labor.  Congress 
sought  to  eliminate  sweatshop  poverty  in  our  big  Industrial  areas. 

These  conditions  do  not  characterize  the  rural  areat^  of  the  coun- 
try. Congress,  therefore,  sperlflcally  exempted  agricultural  workers 
from  the  provisions  of  these  labor  acts.  Congress  provided  that  the 
wage  and  hour  standards  set  up  for  industrial  operations  were  rot 
to  be  applied  to  work  on  farms  nor  to  work  done  in  preparing  farm 
products  for  market  when  the  work  is  done  In  the  area  of  produc- 
tion. In  order  to  permit  some  flexibility  in  dealing  with  the  agricul- 
tural problem  Congress  authorized  Administrator  Andrews  to  define 
the  ph'-ase  "area  of  production." 

But  what  did  Mr.  Andrews  do?  He  cast  aside  the  clear  Intent  of 
Congress  and  defined  the  term  "area  of  production"  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  destroy  the  meaning  of  the  term  and  virtually  to  seize 
the  power  of  economic  life  and  death  over  thousands  of  rural 
enterprises. 


He  has  decreed  that  an  enterprise  Is  not  located  In  the  area  of 

production  if  It  employs  as  many  as  seven  people.  By  definition 
he  has  seized  control  over  agric\iltural  enterprises  located  in  towns 
with  as  many  as  2.500  people,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  town 
or  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  enterprise  conducted  within  it. 
He  has  seized  control  over  all  agricultiiral  enterprises  to  which 
any  farmer  hauls  his  cattle  or  grain  or  fruit  as  much  as  10  miles. 

When  Mr.  Andrews  first  attempted  this  bureaucratic  seizure  of 
power  at  least  a  score  of  Congressmen  went  to  him  and  testified 
at  his  hearings  to  tell  him  that  this  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  Congress.  They  told  him  why  the  words  "area  of 
production"  were  used  in  the  bill.  They  told  him  of  the  discus- 
sions in  committees  and  on  the  floor.  They  told  him  what  are 
the  areas  of  production  for  various  farm  products. 

But  it  made  no  difference  to  the  Administrator  that  these 
Congressmen  themselves  were  the  makers  of  the  law.  He  cast 
their  advice  a4;lde  and  defined  the  term  in  an  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary  manner.  By  his  biased  approach,  by  refusing  to  be 
open-minded  or  amenable  to  congressional  opinion  and  public 
opinion,  he  raises  the  question  as  to  where  legislation  is  to  be 
made,  whether  by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
through  orderly  process  en  Capitol  Hill  or  by  Mr.  Andrews,  sitting 
In  an  office  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Naturally  the  farmers  have  protested  and  have  protested  vig- 
orously.   They  are  Justified  in  doing  so. 

Five  of  the  great  national  farm  organizations,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grange,  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Council,  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation, 
and  the  Agricultural  Producers'  Labor  Committee  came  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  asked  that  this  situ- 
ation be  straightened  out.  The  Members  made  many  efforts  to 
do  so.  But  Mr.  Andrews  asked  for  a  bill  which  would  enable  him 
to  seize  even  greater  control  over  agricultural  operations.  By  an 
overwhelming  vote  the  House  refused  to  give  Mr.  Andrews  what 
he  asked. 

There  are  several  bills  in  Congress  which  will  remedy  the  situ- 
ation and  which  could  be  passed  by  large  majorities  if  they  could 
be  brought  to  vote.  But  so  far,  by  the  use  of  parliamentary  de- 
vices, a  farmers'  bill  ha.s  been  prevented  from  coming  to  a  vote. 

This  remedial  legislation  cannot  be  long  delayed,  and  Mr.  An- 
drews undoubtedly  knows  the  Congress  will  eventually  shear  him 
of  some  of  the  powers  he  has  assumed. 

Five  great  farmers'  organizations  are  united  in  asking  for  action. 
However,  vising  one  of  the  favorite  tricks  of  propagandists,  Mr. 
Andrews  last  week  singled  out  a  single  man  and  a  single  organiza- 
tion for  attack.  He  named  the  Agricultural  Producers' Labor  Com- 
mittee of  California.  He  charged  the  committee  with  being  a 
legislative  front  for  another  group  known  as  the  Associated  Farmers, 
for  the  State  chamber  of  commerce,  for  big  utility  interests,  and 
for  employers  opposed  to  organized  labor. 

This  Is  incorrect. 

After  investigation  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  there  Is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  Agricultural  Producers'  Labor  Committee  and  any 
of  the  groups  for  which  Mr.  Andrews  alleges  it  to  be  a  front.  I 
personally  know  10  out  of  the  15  officers  and  directors  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  I  know  them  to  be  real  farmers  and  to  be  hard-working 
men  of  good  repute  and  of  high  integrity. 

Mr.  Andrews  singled  out  one  of  those  men  and  attacked  him  by 
name  and  charges  him  with  being  the  lobbyist  leader  of  some  sort 
of  subversive  campaign  to  victimize  labor.  I  have  personally  known 
the  man,  Mr.  Ivan  McDanlel,  for  at  least  15  years  as  a  responsible 
lawyer  of  high  repute  and  have  every  confidence  In  his  Integrity. 

Apparently  the  one  sin  which  Mr.  Andrews  charges  against  the 
capable  and  high-character  men  who  have  been  duly  chosen  by 
farmers  to  represent  their  interests  is  that  they  have  used  the  only 
method  of  democratic  representation  to  bring  their  views  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  Congress.  In  doing  so  they  have  done  no 
noore  than  Mr.  Andrews  himself  has  done,  for  he  and  his  assistants 
have  come  to  Capitol  Hill  to  argue  their  views. 

I  have  had  numerous  conversatiorus  with  the  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  farm  organizations  who  have  come  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  get  a  square  deal. 
At  no  time  has  there  been  any  indication  of  any  desire  to  tread 
upon  the  interests  of  the  laboring  men.  In  fact,  farmers  are  them- 
selves laborers.  There  is  no  real  controversy  between  agriculture 
and  labor,  and  there  should  not  be. 

But  if  a  Government  official  in  his  own  self-interest  uses  his  office 
as  the  forum  from  which  to  issue  inflammatory  statements  and  to 
stimulate  class  hatred,  I  shall  shudder  for  the  consequences. 

The  greatest  disservice  that  can  be  done  to  the  laboring  m-an  is 
to  alienate  the  farmer  through  unfair  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  pretended  friends  of  labor. 

I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  Administrator  Andrews  would 
have  shown  better  qualification  for  the  office  which  he  holds  if  he 
had  approached  this  problem  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  and  had 
provided  a  clear  statement  of  the  issues  that  are  involved. 

Now  Just  what  is  it  that  these  farmers  ask?  Mr.  Andrews  sa.ya 
that  "If  they  get  their  way.  every  employee  engaged  in  packing 
or  canning  farm  products  will  be  deprived  of  all  security  in  his  old 
age.  of  the  right  to  Join  with  his  fellow  men  in  unions  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  the  right  to  work  protected  by  a  floor  under  wages 
and  a  ceiling  over  hours." 

This  is  pure  poppycock.  If  Mr  Andrews  Is  qualified  for  the  Job 
he  holds,  then  he  knows  it  is  poppycock. 

What  is  it  these  farmers  want?  They  do  not  want  their  farms 
and  the  operations  which  must  be  performed  on  their  products  be- 
fore going  to  market  to  be  regulated  under  the  same  standards 
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which  are  set  up  for  urban  Industrial  factories  They  do  not  want 
their  affairs  controlled  by  a  bureau  which  knows  nothing  of  agri- 
culture nor  the  characteristics  of  agricultural  production  and 
marketing 

The  hours  and  the  wages  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  are  con- 
txolkd  by  higher  laws  than  any  this  Congress  can  enact  They 
are  the  natural  laws  of  the  Almighty,  who  controls  the  sun  and 
the  wind  and  the  rain  They  are  the  economic  laws  that  deter- 
mine what  the  consumer  will  pay  and  what  quantity  he  will 
purchase  tn  the  market  place  Upon  those  laws  depend  the  sea- 
s' rs  and  the  hours  when  grain  must  be  brought  to  the  country 
lU vator.  when  fruit  must  be  brought  to  the  packing  shed,  when 
milk  must  be  brought  to  the  creamery  and  when  livestock  must 
be  brouchr  to  the  shipping  pens.  Upon  those  laws  depend  the 
wa4^c3  which  can  be  paid  in  the  elevator,  the  fruit  shed,  the  cream- 
ery, and  the  shipping  stations. 

When  It  passed  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  last  year,  Congress  had  no 
Ir.ter.tion  of  attempting  to  defy  these  higher  laws,  and  recognized 
the  nrrd  for  exempting  agriculture,  but  Mr.  Andrews,  in  his  agri- 
cultural Innocence,  acts  as  though  an  order  over  his  signature  is 
adequate  to  stup  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

The  pre.=ent  low  prices  for  farm  products  and  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  prices  farmers  receive  for  the  products  they  raise  and 
thr  prices  the  farmers  pay  for  the  things  they  buy  makes  it  Im- 
possible icT  any  additional  burdeiis  to  be  imposed  upon  the  farm- 
er? Without  reducing  them,  as  laborers,  to  a  condition  of  serfdom — • 
a  condition  so  deplored  by  Mr    Andrews. 

La'st  year  the  income  to  our  farmers,  between  six  and  seven 
million  in  number,  was  somewhere  around  $7,000,000  00(> — an  aver- 
age roughly  of  fl.lOO  per  farm.  By  Income  I  mean  the  gross  in- 
come, comparable  with  the  gross  amount  that  the  cash  register 
rings  up  m  a  grocery  store.  It  Is  not  profit.  Prom  the  gross  must 
be  deducted  the  taxes  and  Interest  on  100  acres  or  so  of  land,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  buildings  and  fences,  the  cost  cf  seeds,  of  fer- 
tilizer, of  farm  machinery',  of  breeding  stock,  of  delivery  to  market, 
of  tractor  fuel,  and  of  horse  flesh  Only  a  paltry  few  hundred  is 
left  over  Let  Mr  Andrews  df-vise  a  way  by  which  the  farmer  can 
work  a  40-hour  week  and  get  40. cents  for  every  hour  and  then  Mr. 
Andrews  will  have  a  better  right  to  ask  the  farmer  to  pay  his  pro- 
duction and  marketing  labor  40  cents  per  hour  and  confine  his  labor 
to  a  40-hour  week. 

ConLue.ss  de-igned  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  deal  with  indtistrlal 
problem'?.  It  cannot  be  applied  to  agricultural  problems;  any 
attempt  to  do  so  will  break  down  its  operation  and  endanger  the  act 
PS  a  whole.  The  .sures*:  way  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  would  be  for  Mr.  Andrews  to  continue  to 
attempt  to  anply  it  to  agriculture  as  he  has  in  the  past.  In  closing 
I  want  to  advise  Mr.  Andrews  that  It  is  time  we  stopped  giving  lip 
service  to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  and  applied  some  practical 
appUcallon  for  their  benefit. 


A  Revival  of  the  American  Spirit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  Jr. 

OK  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALBERT  E    AUSTIN.  OP  CONNECTI- 
CUT, JUNE  24.   1939 


Mr.  MARTIN  or  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  radio  address  by  Hon.  Albert  E.  Austin,  of  Con- 
necticut, on  June  24,  1939: 

I  wonder  how  much  longer  It  will  take  for  our  people  to  realize 
that  mechanical  methods  alone  will  not  suffice  to  bring  us  as  a 
nation  out  of  the  depths  Into  which  we  descended  and  from  which 
we  do  not  seem  able  finally  and  surely  to  emerge.  Reference  Is 
made  to  the  various  agencies  established,  to  the  Jungle  of  alpha- 
betical panaceas,  to  the  curtailed  crops,  to  fertile  fields  plowed 
under,  to  the  waste  of  a  nation's  resources,  to  pump  printing,  de- 
structive taxation,  unbalanced  budgets,  and  the  wholly  untenable 
theory  of  spending  our  way  to  prosperity.  Our  people  are  be- 
wildered, they  stagnate  In  the  presence  of  possibility,  they  are 
drifting  aimlessly,  dedicated  to  no  common  faith  and  inspired  by 
no  common  vision.  The  only  thing  seemingly  common  to  all  is  the 
knowledge  that  millions  are  still  unemployed  and  the  belief  that 
millions  henceforth  mi;st  be  resigned  to  relief  as  a  premanent 
level  of  lile. 

Is  there  no  other  way?  Is  there  no  other  light  In  the  darkness? 
I  believe  there  is.  and  that  the  solution  lies  in  a  revival  of  the 
American  spirit.  If  every  citizen  will  cease  to  look  to  Waslilngton 
In  his  moment  of  stress  and  strain  and  Individually  assume  the 
responsibility  of  self-improvement,  of  self-advancement,  of  self- 
preservation  I  believe  the  turning  point  then  may  be  reached  and 


from  that  Instant  we  begin  again  to  be  a  happy,  a  contented,  a 
prosperous  people  with  eyes  raised  high  to  greet  a  new  day.  This 
Is  the  American  way,  this  is  the  American  creed,  this  is  the 
American  spirit. 

It  Is  nothing  new.  It  is  the  product  of  three  centuries  of  our  life 
on  this  continent.  It  began  at  the  bleak  and  barren  Plymouth 
Rock;  It  was  nurtured  in  the  privation  and  suffering  of  untracked 
forests;  It  grew  on  the  westward  march  through  the  wilderness  to 
pu.«h  our  frontiers  even  farther  on;  it  matured  in  our  struggle  for 
independence:  It  came  to  the  flower  of  manhood  In  the  bitter  years 
that  led  to  the  welding  of  a  people  Into  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Invisible  and  Intangible. 
it  defies  the  definition  of  historian,  of  economist,  cf  philosopher;  but 
It  gtiides  the  life  of  every  real  American,  whether  the  roots  of  his 
family  tree  are  indigenous  or  recently  transplanted  from  foreign 
soil.  It  is  not  now  gone  from  us.  It  ha.>^  been  forgotten,  but  only 
for  the  moment  in  the  confusion  of  our  bewilderment. 

Our  pre.scnt  attitude  toward  government  is  a  departure.  Our 
forefathers  realized  that  our  form  of  government  affords  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  the  individual,  the  greatest  field  to  his  ambition,  the 
most  untrammeled  road  to  high  places.  Thoy  also  realized  that 
the  Government  was  their  creation,  made  by  them  and  for  them  and 
not  they  for  It.  Certain  powers  were  delegated  In  order  that  their 
inalienable  rights  might  be  the  better  pre.'^ervcd  and  protected. 
They  did  not  establish  a  government  to  rule,  but  to  serve.  In 
return  they  accepted  the  responsibility  of  .self-government.  Today 
this  concept  is  in  danger,  for  Washington  is  reaching  out,  seeking 
for  Itself  a  domination  never  Intended.  On  the  other  h.nnd.  we 
are  beginning  to  lock  there  for  control  and  security.  We  are  on 
the  way  to  a  desire  for  paternali.'^m — a  theory  that  the  world  In 
general  and  our  Government  in  particular  owes  each  one  of  us  a 
living  whether  or  not  we  individually  strive  Some  believe  that  the 
more  abundant  life  resides  in  the  Capital  City  and  an  enforced  dis- 
tribution must  be  made,  even  If  such  requires  the  taking  from 
those  who  have  and  giving  to  those  who  have  not.  None  of  this  is 
the  American  spirit. 

How  can  there  be  an  Incentive  to  thrift  In  this  era  of  profligate 
spending?  Once  It  prevailed  that  thrift  was  cultivated  as  a 
cardinal  virtue,  a  guaranty  of  comfort  and  happiness  during  pro- 
ductive years,  and  a  security  In  old  age.  Our  ancestors  knew 
that  they  must  work  for  what  they  got  whether  bare  necessities 
or  the  luxuries  of  Ufe.  They  must  produce  if  they  would  enjoy. 
Of  course  it  was  hard,  of  course  it  meant  going  without,  of  course 
it  meant  often  toil  In  the  early  morning,  toil  In  the  midday  sun, 
and  toil  even  in  the  hours  of  night.  Of  course  the  wage  was 
small,  of  course  it  was  Inadequate,  but  of  course  it  came  from  a 
dignified  labor  and  from  the  work  of  one's  own  hands.  It  was  the 
result  of  emploj-ment  in  which  men  rejoiced  whether  In  the  fields, 
the  factory,  on  the  land,  or  on  the  sea.  Today  some  of  us  .seek 
not  to  create  for  ourselves,  but  to  use  the  Government  to  exploit 
the  labor  and  the  accumulation  of  others.  Why  net  be  carefree, 
for  we  must  be  supported  and  our  old  age  will  be  provided  for. 
This  again  is  not  the  American  spirit. 

Once  our  citizens  thought  a  theory  of  government  antagonistic 
to  our  established  constitutional  form  would  be  a  treasonable  one. 
They  lived  for  what  they  created  and  they  died  for  it.  gladly  and 
willingly.  They  saw  in  it  liberty  and  Independence,  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  speech,  recognition  of  a  God  above  whom  each 
could  worship  as  he  pleased  and  when  he  plea.sed  They  saw 
therein  mutual  respect  and  tolerance,  voluntary  cooperation  with- 
out bitterness  and  strife  or  Jealousy  and  distrust.  Firm  In  their 
beliefs  they  went  fearlessly  forward.  Today  we  face  an  Invasion  of 
subversive  ideas  emanating  from  distorted  minds  or  from  some 
other  source  equally  unwelcome.  These  wotild  undo  what  has 
been  done  through  the  years:  they  would  uproot  established  con- 
cepts: they  would  substitute  violence  and  sudden  death  for  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  every  day:  they  would  ruin  and  destroy. 
Whether  they  socialize  or  whether  they  communlze.  individuals 
would  be  regimented  Into  masses,  and  a  State  would  control  with 
an  arbitrary  power  over  life,  a  power  usurped  by  the  terror  of  fire 
and  sword.     This  is  not  the  American  spirit. 

Simply  because  we  have  paused  for  a  while  on  our  march  to  an 
ultimate  goal  there  Is  no  reason  to  despair.  If  other  methods  re- 
cently applied  have  not  succeeded  In  a  renewal  of  our  Journey, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  be  discouraged.  These  men  of  another  gen- 
eration did  not  cry  quits  when  the  battle  was  going  against  them. 
They  tightened  their  belts,  they  hunched  their  shoulders,  they 
set  their  faces  In  grim  determination,  and  they  bored  In.  They 
had  Inherited  Ideals  of  civic  and  individual  action,  and  they  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  to  preserve  them.  They  did  not  seek  the  easy 
road  even  though  the  siren  voices  of  sob  sisters  enticed  them. 
That  Is  the  American  spirit.  They  refused  to  forsake  their  rugged 
Individuality  and  be  regimented  as  forgotten  men.  They  scorned 
public  aid  whether  it  appeared  as  Presidential  bounty.  Federal 
loans,  or  political  plunder,  for  they  had  sufficient  faith  In  their 
country  and  themselves  to  trust  to  personal  effort  even  though 
for  a  time  it  might  furnish  only  a  bare  subsistence.  In  the  face 
of  Impending  disaster  they  did  not  lose  their  initiative  but  plugged 
doggedly  on.  In  hard  times  they  planned  for  harder;  In  plenty 
they  stored  for  famine;  In  depression  they  worked  for  prosperity. 
This  Is  the  American  spirit. 

Have  we  lost  It?  With  the  then  millions  of  population  now 
tripled:  with  billions  of  wealth  at  our  disposal;  with  other  na- 
tions about  us  on  the  upward  trend:  with  the  proadest  position 
In  the  world;  with  natures  bounteous  gifts  to  us  still  untouched: 
with  a  people  united  and  merged,  what  have  we  to  dread  and  why 
must   we   surrender   to  fear?     That   is  not   the   American  spirit. 
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Pioneers  with  mind  and  body,  they  strode  over  mountains  and 
across  plains,  through  forests,  and  on  open  spaces  always  seeking 
unknown  lands.  Pioneers  ail  of  us  with  our  capital  and  the 
Bkill  of  our  hands,  why  not  onward  undaunted  and  unafraid  into 
the  unknown  cf  a  prosperous  day? 

We  must  rededlcate  ourselves;  we  must  renew  our  courage;  we 
must  rediscover  our  strength  and  our  power:  we  must  uphold 
our  faith;  we  must  recapture  our  vision  of  America's  destiny. 
This  Is  a  revival  of  the  American  spirit. 


The  Banker  in  a  Changing  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  26  {legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  22).  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    LEO    T.    CROWLEY 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered on  June  21,  1939,  by  Hon.  Leo  T.  Crowley.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Michigan  Bank- 
ers' Association,  on  the  subject  of  The  Banker  in  a  Changing 
Economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Michigan  Bankers  Association, 
and  guests,  I  have  looked  forward  to  this,  my  first  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  Michigan  Bankers  Association.  To  one  with  my 
interest  in  the  history,  the  present  well-being,  and  the  future 
prospects  of  our  banking  s3rstem.  Michigan  furnishes  an  inexhaust- 
ible field  of  study.  The  State  had  more  than  Its  share  of  banking 
troubles  during  the  years  Immediately  following  1929.  It  Is  to  the 
eternal  credit  of  the  tankers  and  those  who  governed  the  State 
that  they  had  the  courage  to  recotrnlze  those  troubles,  the  vision 
to  realize  that  far-reaching  economic  changes  were  occurring  which 
drastically  affected  the  banks,  and  the  foresight  to  declare  a  bank- 
ing moratorium  in  order  that  weak  situations  could  be  corrected 
and  adjustments  made  to  adapt  the  banks  to  a  changed  economy. 

The  process  of  rehabilitation  that  was  begun  during  your  mora- 
torium gained  momentum  when  President  Roosevelt  reopened  the 
banks  following  the  Nation-wide  bank  holiday.  The  Michigan  pro- 
gram was  so  well  planned  and  so  vigorously  executed  that  banks 
in  the  State  today  present,  on  the  whole,  a  picture  of  soundness 
equal  to  that  found  In  any  other  S?ate.  Continuing  Improvement 
in  management  and  the  capable  supervision  over  State  institu- 
tions that  Is  exercised  by  Mr.  McCauley  and  hLs  department  justify 
our  belief  that  this  satisfactory  condition  will  long  continue. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  rewrite  the  pages  of  hlstorj';  only 
in  Isolated  cases  can  we  hope  materially  to  Improve  the  present 
condition  of  Michigan  banks.  However,  we  can  look  to  the  future 
and  attempt  to  plan  for  what  that  future  may  hold  for  American 
banking — we  can  apply  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  what  exists 
today,  attempt  to  anticipate  trends  that  will  Influence  what  exists 
today,  and  strive  to  perpetuate  and  to  Improve  further  the  desir- 
able aspects  of  the  system's  present  condition. 

ECONOMIC     CHANGES     HAVE     AFFECTED     BANK     EARNINGS 

I  spoke  earlier  of  changes  that  have  been  occurring  throughout 
our  economy  that  materially  affected  the  business  of  banking. 
Inasmuch  as  adequate  earnings  are  essential  to  permit  banks  to 
attract  capital,  to  meet  operating  expenses,  and  to  absorb  lasses, 
we  naturally  look  with  particular  concern  upon  developments  that 
have   affected  the  profitability  of  banking  enterprises. 

Recognition  of  changes  affecting  profitability  and  admission  of 
their  permanent  nature  has  been  belated,  principally  because  they 
occurred  for  the  most  part  during  a  period  of  Intense  economic 
strain.  Wholesale  charge-offs  and  lower  rates  of  income  on  earn- 
ing assets  are  natural  byproducts  of  periods  of  depression.  Bank- 
ers consequently  accepted  as  normal  the  deficits  of  the  early 
thirties  and  settled  back  to  wait  for  return  of  the  "normal" 
demand  for  credit  and  for  a  rise  In  money  rates  to  the  old, 
profitable  levels  that  had  characterized  the  twenties.  But  while 
they  waited,  the  supply  of  bank  credit  Increased  manyfold,  while 
the  demand  teetered  comfortably  back  and  forth  at  the  level  it 
found  In  1933  and  1934.  Money  rates.  Influenced  by  the  abund- 
ance of  credit,  and  by  Government  financing  operations  have 
shown  no  Indication  of  rising  from  their  depression  lows. 

To  this  fundamental  banking  problem  the  best  practical  and  theo- 
retical minds  In  the  profession  have  given  extensive  corLslderation. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ad\ice  and  counsel  that  these  men  have 
been  able  to  give  has  helped  materially  to  spread  an  understanding 


of  the  immediate  seriousness  of  the  problem.  All  too  infrequently, 
however,  have  the  counselors  given  sufficient  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  constantly  changing  economy — that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  changes  with  makeshift  measures  as  they  occur. 
If  the  banking  system  is  to  serve  its  intended  function  as  a 
smoothly  running  part  of  our  economic  machine.  Its  policies  must 
he  formulated  on  a  long-range  basis,  its  adjustments  to  changmg 
conditions  within  the  economy  made  on  a  gradual,  overlapping 
schedule,  and  Its  condition  and  practices  kept  such  that  it  can 
function  properly  throughout  any  stage  of  the  business  cycle.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  have  In  a  nutshell  any  pat  answer  to  all  aspects 
of  the  banker's  dilemma;  I  should  like,  however,  to  review  some 
factors  that  are  extremely  pertinent  to  that  dilemma  and  that  must 
be  considered  In  arriving  at  Its  solution.  The  nature  of  ciu:  bank- 
ing structure  is  probably  the  logical  sUrting  point. 

GO\'ERNMENT    RECOGNIZED    NEED    FOR    PROFITS 

The  quasi -public  nature  of  the  banking  business — Its  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  well-being  or  Ills  of  our  economic  life — has  long  been 
recognized.  For  years  both  the  creation  of  banks  and  their  opera- 
tions have  been  supervised  by  government  In  the  public  interest. 
The  objectives  of  this  supervision  have  been  the  same  throughout 
these  years;  maintenance  of  a  baixkiug  system  adequate  to  serve  our 
economy's  credit  needs,  yet  not  too  highly  competitive;  and  super- 
vision of  the  operations  of  banks  in  order  to  assure  that  credit 
extensions  were  made  with  dtie  consideration  for  the  fundamental 
right  of  bank  creditors  to  safety  for  their  funds.  It  is  a  matter  Df 
history,  though  not  a  unique  one.  that  efforts  to  attain  these  socially 
desirable  objectives  have  not  been  uniformly  successful.  Yet  the 
trend  is  definitely  toward  more  satisfactory  fulfillment  of  the  super- 
visory function.  Supervision,  like  the  banking  business  Itself,  has 
profited  from  bitter  experience,  and  we  have  good  cause  to  hope 
that  competent  management  and  courageous  supervision  jointly 
can  prevent  any  major  break-down  of  th?  system  In  the  futtire 
and  at  the  same  time  can  fulfill  their  joint  responsibility  to  the 
banking  public. 

It  is  significant  that  those  who  have  been  charged  with  admin- 
istration of  the  public  privilege  of  bank  chartering  recognize  the 
Indlspensabllity  of  profits  for  successful  bank  operation.  The 
merits  of  each  application  for  a  new  bank  charter  are  weighed 
primarily  of  course  upon  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity it  is  proposed  to  serve  and  upon  the  degree  to  which 
existing  institutions  are  fulfilling  their  obligation  to  meet  thrift 
and  credit  needs  of  the  community.  Yet  In  every  case  great 
weight  Is  given  to  the  effect  of  a  new  bank  upon  the  business  of 
institutions  already  In  existence  In  the  affected  trade  area.  The 
banking  system's  record  is  studded  with  cases  where  the  existence 
of  too  many  banks  within  a  given  area  led  to  cutthroat  competi- 
tive practices,  to  inefficient  management,  and  ultimately  to  failures 
that  Involved  sizable  losses  to  bank  depositors. 

A  natural  effect  of  this  control  has  been  creation  In  many  cases 
of  local  monopolies  upon  the  thrift  and  credit  facilities  of  a  com- 
munity. It  was  certainly  not  the  Intention  of  the  legislative  and 
administrative  bodies  that  created  these  facilities  to  permit  an  tin- 
controlled  expansion  of  monopolistic  powers,  otherwise  we  would 
today  have  a  few  large  banks  with  many  branches,  rather  than 
our  present  sy.stem  of  independent  units.  A  free  credit  structure 
has  always  been  considered  indispensable  to  this  free  Nation. 
Every  effort  by  bankers  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  credit  structure 
by  tightening  loan  policies  or  by  charging  exorbitant  interest  has 
hurt  the  banking  system. 

And  so  the  banker  in  this  country,  though  he  enjoys  the  bene- 
fits of  restricted  competition  granted  by  governments  which  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  adequate  earnings,  cannot  In  his  quest  for 
new  sources  of  income  resort  to  usury  or  to  similar  abuses  of  his 
protected  position.  That  way  out  Is  permanently  barred  not  only 
by  statutory  prohibition  but  by  the  considerable  degree  of  com- 
petition that  still  exists  among  our  many  units  banks. 

Further,  the  force  of  public  opinion  insists  that  new  sources 
of  earnings  must  be  honest,  conservative,  competitive,  and  devoid 
of  undue  danger  of  loss  to  the  bank  and  to  depositors. 

POTENTIAL    SOtJRCES    OF    BANK    PROFITS 

In  pursuing  his  search  for  profits  the  banker  would  do  well,  I 
believe,  to  apply  to  his  problem  the  standards  and  the  ingenuity 
he  expects  from  his  customers  in  other  fines  of  business.  In  a 
general  way,  at  least,  the  operations  of  banks  closely  resemble 
the  operations  of  other  businesses;  the  stock  in  trade  Is  diflerent, 
of  course,  but  operating  problems  are  much  the  same  as  those 
that  confront  the  average  businessman  and  the  means  to  their 
solution  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  that  we  expyect  merchants 
and   manufacturers   to   adopt. 

The  day  is  past  when  it  can  reasonably  be  thought  imdlgnlfled 
for  a  banker  to  solicit  business.  His  shelves  are  full  to  overflow- 
ing of  his  stock  in  trade.  Today's  is  definitely  a  buyer's  market 
for  the  commodity  he  handles.  First  in  any  banker's  program  for 
Increasing  proflts  must  come  a  comprehensive  plan  of  advertising 
and  of  building  goodwill,  in  order  to  search  out  potential  buyers 
and  acquaint  them  with  the  advantages  of  his  commodity  and  his 
services.  That  banker  is  remiss  indeed  who  falLs  to  take  this  first 
and  most  indispensable  step  In  fulfilling  his  responsibility  to  his 
community  and  to  his  stockholders. 

As  step  number  two,  I  commend  the  general  tendency  of  the 
banking  profession  to  analyze  Internal  operations  with  a  view 
toward  stopping  the  losses  banks  long  have  suffered  from  general 
operations,  particularly  those  of  a  service  nature.  The  installation 
of  a  fair  schedule  of  service  charges,  sufficient   to  reimburse  a 
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bank  for  services  rendered.  Is  a  step  that  every  bank  should  take, 
and  one  that  customers  cnnnot  pn,pcrly  object  to.  Recent  years 
have  seen  anoth?r  innovation,  ^pon.sorcd  by  Federal  legi-slatinn, 
which  has  materially  brneflted  most  banks.  I  refer  to  prohibition 
of  payment  of  interest  on  demand  deposits.  Many  b:inks  have 
al.«<o  been  able,  through  analysis  of  their  internal  operating  systems 
and  substitution  of  modern  accounting  and  operating  systems, 
to  pare  <  peratir?  expenses  considerably. 

There  are  still  many  kcalUies  and  many  banks  In  which  these 
devices  hive  not  been  fully  utilized.  On  the  other  hand,  instances 
hare  com?'  to  my  attention  in  which  the  devices  have  been  applied 
to  the  point  of  abuse.  There  are  extremes  beyond  which  interest 
rates  sliould  not  be  lowered  nor  service  charees  raised.  Because 
of  the  abundance  of  funds  in  their  institutions  bankers  are 
InrhntMi  to  be  complacent  today  about  withdrawals  of  savings 
and  t!me  deposits.  There  may  well  come  a  day.  comparable  to 
tlio.'«»'  of  not  so  many  years  ago.  when  bankers  would  be  willing 
to  bid  hl^h  for  the  funds  they  now  let  be  withdrawn  rather  than 
pay  .-.  reusonablo  percentage  for  their  use.  Goodwill  is  a  priceless 
banking  asset.  Its  retention  is  well  worth  some  small  outlay  In 
time.s  like  these  in  order  to  Insure  that  It  shall  be  ours  when 
we  move  mto  a  sellers  market. 

Having  canvassed  thoroughly  the  demand  for  traditional  types 
of  bank  credit,  and  having  put  services  en  a  stop-loss  basis  and 
general  operations  on  as  rfllclcnt  and  economical  a  basis  as  pos- 
sible, the  bankers  next  step  Is  the  search  for  new  types  of  accept- 
^„Ablc  credit  extension.  Insured  mortgage  flnanclug.  the  financing 
of  receivables.  Installment  paper,  personal  loans — all  present 
profitable  fields  for  the  credit  merchant.  But  they  also  present 
speciaUzt^d  risk  problems  that  require  expert  handling,  and  their 
novelty  to  most  banks  calls  for  extremely  careful  preliminary 
ventures  into  these  fields.  Term  loans  to  businesses  have  been 
discussed  during  recent  months  as  though  they  presented  a  new 
and  a  unique  bank  credit  problem.  Such  is  far  from  the  case. 
The  same  considerations  should  govern  extension  of  term  loans  as 
govern  seasonal  financing  of  inventories.  Credit  record  and  finan- 
cial standing  of  the  borrower,  soundnes.s  of  underlying  collateral, 
and  proper  provisions  for  payment  of  interest  and  repayment  of 
principal  all  must  be  weighed.  Length  of  maturity  is  only  of 
secondary  importance. 

Significantly,  all  the  steps  I  have  enumerated  as  e-ssentlal  to  a 
succes-sful  seaich  for  profits  call  for  a  generous  endowment  and  a 
free  use  of  the  qualities  of  Ingenuity  and  judgment  as  well  as  for 
application  to  the  field  of  banking  of  those  aggressive,  promo- 
tional techniques  that  have  so  long  been  necessary  in  other  busi- 
nesses. The  day  is  definitely  past  when  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
or  the  candlestick  maker  could  open  a  bank  and  set  back  to  watch 
it  run  itself.  Banks  ti^ese  days  take  a  heap  of  runnin",  and  only 
the  mast  capable  and  the  most  aggres.slve  bankets  can  hope  to  see 
"^»ir  institutions  survive  the  combined  pressure  of  comprtltion. 
an  enlightened  public.  Government  supervision,  and  relentless  eco- 
nomic forces. 

STA?n>ARDS   OF  ASSIT   SEIJtCTION   AND   MANAGEMENT   MUST  BE   KEPT   HIGH 

Changes  in  the  make-up  of  a  bank's  earning  assets  and  the  search 
for  iifw  sources  of  earnings  must  not  be  allowed  to  lead  to  lower 
standards  of  asset  selection  or  of  asset  management.  In  whatever 
types  of  debt  a  banker  chooses  to  invest,  he  must  bo  certain  that 
represented  values  actually  exist  at  the  time  of  selection,  and  he  - 
must  manage  his  assets  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  shrinkage  in 
the  value  of  underlying  collateral  shall  be  kept  at  a  minimum 
during  the  life  of  the  debt. 

Few  bankers  would  consciously  chcose  a  bad  asset  for  the  port- 
folio of  their  Institutions.  As  a  whole,  the  profession  exerclsea 
honestly  its  best  Judgment  In  weighing  the  merits  of  Individual 
assets.  Yet  with  respect  to  broad  principles  of  asset  management, 
there  exists  a  marked  confusion  of  thought.  This  confusion  arises, 
I  believe,  not  so  much  from  fundamental  differences  in  approach 
to  the  problem  as  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  several  ways 
In  which  asset  values  can  change  to  the  detriment  of  a  bank. 

VOLrME  OF  BANK  LOSSES 

Our  concern  with  as.set  values  s*ems.  of  course,  from  a  desire  to 
keep  at  a  minimum  the  losses  which  banks,  bank  depositors,  and 
bank  stockholders  are  called  upon  to  bear.  During  the  past  75 
years  lo.sses  borne  by  the  banking  system  have  amounted  to  $14,000.- 
000000.  or  approximately  1  percent  j>er  annum,  of  the  deposits  in 
operating  banks.  Of  these  losses.  $,"1.000  000  000  have  been  In  sus- 
pended banks — half  borne  by  depositors  and  half  by  stockholders — 
and  $9,000,000,000  have  been  written  off  in  operating  banks  If  a 
stable,  profitable  operation  of  our  banks  is  a  desirable  objective, 
then  cenainly  the  causes,  the  characteristics,  and  the  effects  of 
losses  on  bank  assets  should  be  more  generally  understood  by 
bankers. 

Note  that  the  ratio  of  net  earnings  per  $100  of  total  assets  for 
all  insured  banks  in  1934  was  74  cents.  By  1937.  It  stood  at  $1.22; 
a  range  during  the  4  years  of  48  cents.  The  rate  of  net  profits 
before  dividends  per  $100  of  total  asj«ts  for  all  Insured  banks  was 
minus  $1  86  in  1934.  By  1937.  it  had  risen  to  plus  59  cents:  a 
range  during  the  period  of  $2  45,  or  more  than  five  times  the 
change  in  the  net  earnings  ratio.  Net  losses  and  depre'ciatlem  in 
bank  assets  are  the  sole  factors  determining  the  difference  between 
the  net  earnings  and  net  profits  l>efore  dividends  figures. 

NATX^KX    OF    BANK    LOSSES 

It  is  our  belief  that  bank  managers  and  strpervisory  authorities 
can  do  much  to  narrow  the  vast  difference  In  range  between  the 
net  earning  and  net  profits  ratios.    In  other  words,  to  stabilize  the 


operations  of  our  banks.  Losses  and  depreciation  in  bank  a.-^sets 
are  of  three  tvpes:  First,  there  are  catastrophe  losses  resulting 
from  the  destruction  of  values  by  the  elements:  second,  there  are 
the  losses  which  result  fiom  forced  liquidation  to  meet  the  panic 
or  emergency  demands  of  depositors;  finally,  there  are  the  losses 
and  depreciation  which  must  be  expected  as  a  normal  byproduct 
of  the  business  of  credit  extension.  Any  program  for  stabilization 
of  the  banking  system  must  anticipate  losses  of  all  three  tj-pcs. 

It  IS  generally  beyond  human  ability  to  foretell  and  prepare  for 
the  destructive  consequences  of  fire,  wind,  flood,  or  drought.  This 
much  the  enlightened  banker  can  do  to  cheat  catastrophe  of  its 
toll — he  can  maintain  a  capital  account  adequate  to  absorb  com- 
fortably all  losses  of  this  sort  that  reasonably  can  be  expected  to 
materialize  in  his  institution;  he  can  insist  on  the  use  of  sound 
and  tested  methods  of  protection  and  replenishment  with  respect 
to  the  security  underlying  his  earning  assets;  he  can  diversify  his 
assets  so  that  local  catastrophes  will  not  completely  destroy  his 
Institution. 

Losses  resulting  from  forced  liquidation  to  meet  the  panic  or 
emergency  demands  of  depositors  have  been  the  most  devastating 
and  the  most  inexcusable  type  that  bankers  and  bank  creditors 
have  had  to  bear.  If  a  bank  as.set  is  fundamentally  snnid.  pro- 
ceeds of  its  liquidation  should  not  have  to  depend  upon  day-to- 
day market  prices  that  are  influenced  by  so  many  factors  other 
than  intrinsic  value. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  review  how  much  progress  bank- 
ers and  government  have  been  able  to  make  in  limiting  losses  of 
this  sort.  Bankers  have,  for  the  most  part,  become  "ciuality  con- 
scious" and  avoid  assets  that  are  subject  to  wide  market  fluctua- 
tions. They  now  require  amortization  or  sinking-fund  provisions 
to  Insure  retirement  of  assets  at  maturity.  They  space  as'-et  ma- 
turities and  diversify  risks  in  order  to  lessen  the  chance  for  con- 
centrated deterioration.  Government  hp.s  practically  eliminated 
panic  demands  through  Inauguration  of  Federal  deposit  insurance 
and  5  years  of  successful  operation  by  the  P.  D.  I.  C.  Broadened 
borrowing  powers  have  been  provided  so  that  hanks  may  meet 
legitimate  emergency  demands  of  their  depositors  which  may 
exceed  immediately  available  cosh  and  the  proceeds  of  maturing 
asset's,  E.xaminers  now  appraise  bank  assets  on  a  basis  of  funda- 
mental sound.ii^ss  and  quality,  rather  than  merely  on  market 
quotations  or  length  of  maturity. 

Bankers'  treatment  of  losi=es  and  depreciation  that  normally 
result  from  the  business  of  credit  extension  Is  a  phenomenon  of 
our  banking  history.  Properly  handled,  these  claims  upon  net 
earnings  are  the  equivalent  of  operating  expenses.  As  an  ex- 
ample. I  can  point  to  the  inclusion  of  regular  and  reasonable 
dcpn'ciatlon  upon  banking  house,  furniture,  and  fixtures  among 
operating  expenses  in  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  earnings  report  form.  It  is 
argued  by  many  bankers  and  accountants  that  provisions  for 
normal  losses  in  bank-earning  assets  should  likewise  be  considered 
an  operating  expen.se.  We  do  know  that,  disregarded,  these  claims 
have  ruined  thousands  of  banks. 

Provision  for  looses  and  depreciation  of  this  type  Is  simple  and 
Indispensable.    It  involves  recognition  of  the  following  facts: 

( 1 )  The  lnc<nne  received  on  earning  assets  Is  not  all  Intended  as 
wage's  on  the  funds  invested.  It  is  partly  a  premium  against  risk 
assumed  by  making  the  loan  or  investment.  Differences  in  the 
coupon  rate  and  the  yield  on  obligaticas  of  various  borrowers  in 
times  like  these  do  not  occur  because  funds  are  worth  more  to  one 
borrower  than  to  another.  They  exist,  rather,  because  of  differ- 
ences among  borrowers  as  to  credit  standing,  net  worth,  and  earn- 
ing power — factors  affecting  the  risk  a  lender  aa'^umcs  when  he 
trades  his  cash  for  a  promise  to  pay  at  some  future  date. 

(2)  The  loss  record  of  various  types  of  a.ssets  can  be  determined 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  A  banks  own  lecords  and 
the  banker's  knowledge  of  business  trends  in  his  own  community 
make  development  of  loss  ratios  for  loans  comparatively  easy.  In- 
formation concerning  the  behavior  of  securities  is  not  so  readily 
available,  but  sample  studies  of  the  records  of  securities  of  various 
kinds  have  been  made,  and  there  is  currently  in  process  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  behavior  of  investment  securities  during  the 
last  20  years. 

(3)  And,  finally,  that  part  of  Income  on  earning  assets  which  Is 
meant  to  be  a  premium  against  risk  assumed  should  be  used 
exclusively  to  absorb  losses  resulting  from  realization  of  risk. 
Prrmpt  acknowledgment  and  elimination  of  known  losses  and  the 
establishment  of  valuation  reserves  to  care  for  losses  that  will  arise 
as  a  byproduct  of  routine  banking  business  are  essential  principles 
of  good  bank  management. 

PREVENTION  OF  LOSSES  A  JOINT  RESPONSIBILITT 

The  chain  of  responsibility,  then,  seems  roughly  to  run  like  this: 
It  is  the  banker's  duty  to  exercise  care  and  Judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  earning  assets,  to  absorb  currently,  either  through 
charge-off  or  through  valuation  reserves,  the  los.ses  and  depreciation 
that  experience  indicates  to  be  the  bank's  normal  expectancy,  and 
to  maintain  capital  cushions  adequate  to  absorb  catastrophe  losses 
to  which  his  bank  may  be  subjt^ct;  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  supervise  the  operations  of  banks  effectively  so  that  public 
confidence  will  be  mainlained  and  panic  will  not  again  force 
liquidation  at  sacrifice  prices  and  to  provide  adequate  rediscount 
faciliMes  to  permit  banks  to  meet  true  emergency  demands  of  their 
depositors  without  having  to  liquidate  In  what  may  be  depressed 
market.'.  Our  experience  during  the  abrupt  bu.'^lness  decline  of 
l£.te  1937  and  early  1938  indicates  that  our  efforts  toward  stabiliza- 
tion are  properly  conceived.  Not  a  single  Insured  bank  was  forced 
to  close  during  those  months  because  of  unusual  withdrawal  de- 
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mands  or  because  of  other  factors  usually  associated  with  a  busi- 
ness decline.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Insured  bank  that 
was  pressed  for  cash  diu-ing  the  entire  period.  Public  confidence 
In  our  banks  is  general,  and  deserveeily  so,  I  believe.  Let  us  not 
doubt,  however,  that  this  confidence  will  continue  only  so  long 
as  the  public  can  be  sure  of  sound,  well-run  banks  and  of  consistent, 
courageous  supervision. 

Having  discoursed  at  length  concerning  the  assets  bankers  do 
acquire  I  should  like  briefly  to  discuss  the  assets  bankers  reject 
and  the  manner  of  their  rejection. 

BANKERS    NOT    ALWAYS    FRANK    WITII    CUSTOMERS 

Hardly  a  day  passes  now  without  a  solemn  pronouncement  by 
seme  Member  of  our  national  or  State  legLslatures  to  the  effect 
that  business  is  being  hamstrung  and  our  credit  structure  wrung 
dry  by  the  ruthless  attitude  of  bank  examiners  with  respect  to 
bank  loans.  Case  after  case  is  cited  where  a  banker  has  told  an 
applicant  for  credit  that  he  would  like  very  much  to  extend  the 
loan,  but  that  the  bank  examiner  had  expresslv  forbidden  his 
making  that  jiartlcular  type  of  loan.  Now  this  technique  of  easing 
out  undesirable  loan  applicants  is  undoubtedly  the  line  of  least 
resistance  for  bankers,  but  it  is  evidently  being  used  so  often  that 
Its  folly  has  come  to  be  overlooked,  and  it  Is  treated  \n-ith  the  seri- 
ousness of  gospel  truth  that  frequent  repeUtion  lends  to  so  many 
legends. 

It  Is  not  merely  to  encourage  a  more  honest  handling  of  the 
necessary  refusals  by  bankers,  and  not  merely  to  clear  the  record 
that  I  propose  to  stp.te  the  true  case,  though  these  are  worthy 
objectives.  My  principal  motive  Is  to  urge  the  right  of  an  appli- 
cant to  the  real  reason  that  his  application  is  refused.  Correct 
and  constructive  exposition  by  a  banker  of  the  particular  factors 
that  determine  his  decision  with  respect  to  applications  that  are 
declined  can  often  help  an  applicant  to  set  his  affairs  in  order 
so  that  a  new  application  can  be  accepted,  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both  borrower  and  bank, 

SUPEHVISOa    DOES    NOT    M.\K£    B,\NK    IXDANS 

At  any  rate,  these  are  the  facts.  The  bank  supervisor  is  not 
and  should  not  be  the  bank  manager.  It  is  in  no  sense  the 
supervisor's  responsibility  to  decide  whether  a  'oank  shall  make  or 
shall  decline  a  certain  loan.  The  supervisor  is  not  empowered  to 
ccnunend  because  certain  loans  arc  made  or  to  f^pank  because 
others  are  refused.  His  function  is  simply  to  take  the  bank  as  he 
finds  It  as  of  the  date  of  examination,  to  appraise  the  eissets  the 
bank  then  holds  and  to  report  trends  and  violations  of  law.  Legal 
provisions  do  limit  the  extent  to  which  banks  may  extend  special 
types  of  credit.  But  with  respect  to  the  other  credit  extensions, 
the  supr-rvisor  can  never  make  categorical  prohibitions  and  can 
make  specific  criticisms  only  after  the  extension  has  been  granted. 

The  lending  function  is  solely  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the 
officers  and  directors  of  each  bank.  The  directors  determine  general 
ciedit  policies  and  employ  to  administer  the  policies  officers  who 
presumably  are  chcsen  and  paid  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  of 
credits,  their  ability  to  Judge  risks,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
bank's  trade  area  and  the  assets  the  bank  possesses.  Every  time  a 
banker  blames  on  the  supervisor  his  refusal  of  a  loan  application 
he  indicts  and  disavows  the  very  powers  of  judgment  and  decision 
which  are  supposed  to  fit  him  for  the  job  he  holds.  •  It  is  true  that 
supervi-sors  influence  In  a  general  way  the  loan  policies  of  each 
bank  but  the  banker,  if  he  knows  his  business,  knows  whether 
the  examnner's  criticisms  and  suggestions  are  Justified  and  retains 
responsibility  for  decision  on  the  merits  cf  each  loan  application. 
I  ask  only  that  you  be  as  honest  with  your  customers  as  you  are 
with  yourselves, 

I  speak  in  this  vein  not  because  I  believe  the  banking  system  is 
failing  to  perform  its  intended  function  as  a  supplier  of  credit; 
I  am  one  of  the  few  who  believe  that  most  banks  exhaustively 
consider  every  application  for  credit  that  comes  to  them  and  grant 
deserving  applications.  My  remarks  are  intenoed  to  urge  that  the 
banking  system  should  by  now  b2  near  enough  full  grown  to  stand 
on  Its  own  feet  and  to  step  running  for  the  aprou  strings  of  super- 
vision when  any  of  Its  decisions  Is  criticized.  I  am  not  unmindful 
that  supervisors,  too,  have  a  definite  responsibility  In  connection 
with  the  formulation  of  general  leian  policies.  'We  will  try  always 
to  meet  that  responsibility  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public  and 
the  banks,  and  I  at  least  will  not  use  the  banker  as  a  shieM  for 
whatever  distasteful  decisions  I  must  nmke. 

MANY    latPROVEMENTS    IN    BANKING    RECENTLY 

Consequences  of  the  transition  that  has  occurred  In  the  banking 
business  during  the  past  5  years  have  not  all  been  disturbing. 
Some  of  them,  in  fact,  represent  distinct  advances  in  the  sciences 
of  banking  and  bank  supervision.  It  can  conservatively  be  said, 
I  believe,  that  the  banks  of  the  country,  &■',  a  whole,  have  de- 
veloped during  this  period  an  asset  position  that  gives  them  a 
splendid  foundation  of  strength  and  soundness.  Some  Improve- 
ment in  the  steadily  dwindling  ratio  of  capital  to  assets  for  all 
banks  would  still  be  desirable,  but  with  this  exception  banks 
generally  are  In  very  sound  condition.  These  years  have  likewise 
seen  Improvements  in  banking  legislation,  and  improvements  in 
bank  supervision  that  are  notable  advances.  Statutes  have  been 
adapted  to  modern  conditions  and  cexlifled  not  only  by  the 
Federal  Legislature,  but  by  many  of  the  State  legislatures  as  well, 
notably  the  excellent  job  done  In  your  own  State  of  Michigan. 
There  has  evolved  since  creation  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  a  unity  of  supervisory  purpose,  a  standardization 
of  supervisory  practice,  and  a  spirit  of  cooperative  consideration 
and  action  between  Federal  and  State  authorities  that  was  un- 
heard of  before  1934. 


LET  FUTURE  SEE   MORE  IMPROVEMENT NOT  RETROGRESSION 

It  is  essential  that  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  preserve  these 
hard-won  gains,  to  Insure  that  the  trend  during  years  to  come 
will  be  one  of  continued  improvement  and  not  one  of  retrogression. 
Bankers  must  guard  against  deterioration  In  their  institutions; 
bankers  and  supervisors  together  must  oppose  any  effort  to  obtain 
relaxation  of  banking  laws  or  of  supervisory  standards.  Demand 
for  such  relaxation  almost  invariably  occurs  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  natural  let-down  that  follows  periods  of  strain  such  as 
that  through  which  we  just  have  been  passing.  Alertness  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  banking  system  and  of  the  public  is  necessary 
to  combat  them. 

F.    D.    I.    C.    OPERATING    POUCmS 

We,  who  administer  the  insurance  corporation,  have  tried  from 
Its  beginning  to  meet  our  responsibilities  with  a  minimum  of 
disturbance  to  the  banks  and  to  the  preexisting  supervisory  struc- 
ture. We  have  asked  for  only  one  substantial  revision  of  our 
original  law;  we  have  issued  a  minimum  of  regulations.  We  have 
worked  ccxjperatively  with  other  supervising  agencies,  both  Federal 
and  State,  to  evolve  programs  of  examination  that  would  be 
grounded  on  a  common  basis  and  that  would  involve  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible  to  the  routine  of  banks.  On  one  point 
only  have  we  been  insistent — that  the  Corporation  must  have  the 
right  to  protect  itself  through  free  access  to  the  institutions  It 
insures.  Our  insistence  is  not  grounded  on  any  belief  that  the 
Corporation  should  be  the  only  agency  empowered  to  examine  and 
supervi.se  Insured  banks;  It  does  not  mean  that  we  think  a  good 
job  of  examination  and  supervision  is  not  being  done  under  the 
existing  set-up.  It  follows  simply  from  our  firm  conviction  that 
no  Insurer  should  be  asTied  to  assume  risks  that  he  cannot  control 
and  that  access  to  insured  Institutions  is  an  Indispensable  instru- 
ment of  control  over  the  risks  that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  has  assumed. 

We  of  the  Corporation  take  pride  In  having  established  frank- 
ness— full  and  complete  frankness  contjernlng  our  own  condition 
and  operations  and  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  banking 
system — as  the  dominant  tone  In  our  public  and  professional 
contacts.  In  our  annual  reports  we  try  to  give  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress  a  full  and  accurate  picture  of  developments  in 
our  fields  of  interest.  In  our  semiannual  reports  to  insured  banks 
we  disclose  and  explain  completely  our  current  condition,  our 
operating  results,  our  problems,  and  our  policies. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  general  and  sincere  confidence  deposi- 
tors have  today  in  our  banks  is  due  largely  to  the  poUcy  of  frank- 
ness the  Corporation  has  pursued.  We  propose  to  continue  that 
policy.  b<K;ause  we  believe  that  depositors  are  entitled  to  the  truth 
about  our  banks  and  that  in  view  of  the  lejsses  they  have  had  to 
suffer  in  the  past  depositors  are  at  least  entitled  to  honest  in- 
formation that  will  let  them  shift  for  themselves  if  concern  for 
the  safety  of  their  funds  ever  again  Is  justified. 

Maintenance  of  public  <x)nfldence  must,  of  course,  be  the  comer- 
stone  upon  which  we  build  for  a  permanently  sound  banking  sys- 
tem. So  long  as  there  Is  confidence,  there  will  be  no  panic;  so  long 
as  there  is  no  panic,  forced  liquidation  will  be  unnecessary  and 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  needless  wave  of  failure  and 
loss  that  we  had  so  recently.  If  the  banks  can  keep  themselves 
clean,  and  if  the  Corporation  is  able  to  continue  Its  present 
policy  of  moving  Immediately  to  correct  difficult  situations  that 
result  from  local  catastrophes  or  from  specialized  conditions,  then 
and  only  then  need  we  have  no  fear  that  confidence  will  wane; 
then  and  only  then  can  we  hope  to  see  losses  to  depxjsitors  banished 
to  the  musty  list  of  things  that  used  to  be;  then  and  only  then 
will  be  attained  that  millennium  for  which  we  all  have  hoped  and 
worked  and  prayed;  then  and  only  then  can  we  call  ours  a  Job 
well  done. 


Strict  Neutrality  Must  Be  Maintained 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  28  ilegUlative  day  of  Thursday,  June  22), 

1939 


DECLARATION    BY    THE    AMERICAN    INDEPENDENCE    ASSOCI- 
ATION 


Mr,  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  declaration  by  a  group  of 
American  citizens  of  Akron,  Ohio,  insisting  that  we  keep  out 
of  war,  that  we  maintain  strict  neutrality,  and  that  we  do 
not  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  The  declaration 
was  prepared  by  the  American  Independence  Association, 
the  officers  of  which  are  named  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
declaration. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Therp  bein?  no  objection,  the  declaration  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  tlie  dangercus  world  situation  and  of  the  very  Im- 
portant responslblimea  of  members  of  our  National  Government 
therein,  we  as  citlzena  of  the  Republic  here  endeavor  to  make  plain 
to  you  OUT  minds: 

I.  We  emphatically  protest  any  action  taken,  undercover  or  above- 
board,  by  our  President  or  Members  of  Congress,  or  under  consid- 
eration by  them,  which  violates  or  alters  the  historic  policy  of 
neutrality  which  was  initiated  for  our  country  by  Washington  and 
cnly  violated  during  the  last  World  War. 

2  As  a  companion  piece  of  policy  to  that  of  neutrality,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrme  must  not  l>e  abandoned  or  perverted.  On  the  contrary, 
it  must  be  reasserted  by  the  Senate  that  on  the  ore  hand  the  United 
States  does  not  intervene  in  affairs  of  Europe  or  Asia  and.  on  the 
ether,  we  will  not  tolerate  Interference  by  foreign  nations  In  aSalrs 
tf  the  American  continent. 

3.  We  remind  you  that  these  twin  policies  are  essential  to  the 
full  and  free  Independence  of  our  representative  republic,  an  inde- 
pendence in  no  way  restricted  by  foreltfn  alliances,  entanglements, 
or  unneutral  actions.  For  If  the  United  States  engages  in  such 
relationships  and  adventures  entailing  obligations  of  our  belligerent 
action  upon  some  future  occasion,  our  form  of  government  and 
fcoclety  must  of  necessity  change  to  one  consistent  with  imperial- 
Ism — ^much  greater  military  and  naval  establishments,  a  more 
powerful  central  government,  a  constant  readine.ss  to  carry  out  cur 
l>8rt  in  world-power  politics — all  of  which  Inevitably  greatly  reduce 
the  liberties  and  immtinlties  of  free  citizens. 

4.  Naturally  we  want  peace;  taut  if  we  are  driven  to  accept  war 
we  want  a  united  people  and  we  think  that  that  can  be  guaranteed 
always  if  our  international  relationships  are  nonpolltical.  confined 
to  affairs  involving  the  fundamentals  of  our  JUit  rij;hUi  and  our  inde- 
pendent existence. 

5.  We  want  those  powers  granted  through  our  Constitution  to 
President  and  Congress,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions and  war,  to  be  respected  according  to  the  oath  of  office  by 
every  member  of  our  National  Government,  and  we  expoct  no  eva- 
Blon  to  be  practiced,  in  the  sanctimonious  name  of  pe.^ce  and  moral- 
ity, for  the  purpose  of  circumventing  constitutional  restrictions 
of  these  powers. 

6  We  remind  you  that  v/hatever  Influence  for  peace  and  justice 
aa  amonT  nations  may  rest  with  the  United  States  depends  upon 
our  consistent  and  courageous  neutrality  in  foreign  di-sputes.  Tak- 
ing sides  before  and  durlns?  cn^  of  these  disputes  destroys  any  good 
offices  we  mlvht  have  performed  as  a  neutral. 

7  We  cordmn  as  presumptuous,  dangerous,  and  unneutral  any 
clticial  meddlin^  or  provocation  In  their  nat  ons'  affairs,  which 
condemnation  applies  as  well  to  crltirl.=m  by  men  in  public  ofQce  of 
forms  of  government  or  society  in  other  countries.  It  is  time,  too. 
That  we.  a  people  of  diverse  origin,  asaln  take  a  stand  ai;ain.st  the 
basing  oi  our  foreipn  relations  upon  religious  or  racial  bias,  or  upon 
Pdvlce  from  lorciencrs  or  allen-m'nded  boarders  in  our  house. 

We  claim  that  it  Is  no  more  absurd  to  label  as  "fascism"  every 
dcftnse  of  American  Individualism  against  soclall.<^m  and  com- 
munism than  to  label  as  •'nazi-lsm"  every  defense  of  traditional 
American  neutrality  and  Independence. 

8  We  confld;^ntly  assert  that  very  seldom  can  a  nation  be  intel- 
ligently or  accurately  labeled  as  "aggressor."  particularly  by  Ameri- 
can^, since  the  background  of  an  incident  or  belligerency  abroad  is 
nearly  alwavs  of  long  standing,  cumulative,  and  involved — the  popu- 
larly accused  "aggressor"  In  fact  being  the  victim  of  aggression  by 
the  so-called  peace-loving  nation.  We.  therefore,  doubt  the  prac- 
ticality of  the  well-meant  Ke'lcgg  Pact,  as  well  as  the  consistency 
cf  us  place  In  a  p<.)licy  of  true  neutrality". 

.  9  We  denv  that  there  are  any  "actions  short  of  war  but  stronger 
and  more  efrective  than  mt^rc  words"  which  America  as  a  neuual 
can  take  without  assuming  the  status.  re?pDnslbilities.  and  conse- 
quences of  a  belligerent.  A  nation  Is  either  In  It  or  out  of  It.  W'nat 
kird  of  miiid  can  think  that  a  country  can  be  a  neuual  and  a  bel- 
ligerent at  one  and  the  same  time? 

10.  We  suggest  It  bo  remembered  that  the  United  States  may  well 
!•">  at  some  unie  a  belligerent,  other  nations  neutrals,  and  that  any 
faLse  measures  we  as  a  neutral  practice  now  against  or  for  others 
win  nafurallv  be  employed  by  them  toward  us  then. 

11.  We  cbject  to  our  country's  being  used,  through  "tmdorstand- 
Ings"  or  otherwise,  as  a  make-weight  in  the  European  age-old  strug- 
gle for  boundaries  and  balance  of  power.  We  cbject  to  our  flt^ts 
being  used  as  a  part  of  a  world  fleet  made  up  cf  the  fleets  of  the 
colonial  empires,  our  own  Interests  and  safety  being  svibordlnatcd 
to  the  Interests  of  others.  Such  struggle.^,  or  the  defense  of  the 
Br:t  sh.  French,  or  other  empires,  are  none  cf  our  business. 

12  We  demand  a  national  policy  of  self-defense  only,  and  con- 
demn one  of  offensive  imperialism.  Our  Interest  Is  national  inde- 
pendence and  the  rightful  Interests  of  our  citizens  everywhere,  no 
more  nor  less  than  we  offer  the  nationals  of  other  countries. 

13.  We  protest  the  granting  cf  new  and  un-American  discretion- 
ary powers  to  anv  President  In  the  matter  of  deciding  what  c-msti- 
tutes  contraband  of  war,  or  In  the  matter  of  when  embargoes  are 
to  be  Imposed  or  withdrawn  and  against  whom.  Congress.  In  the 
light  of  international  law.  precedent,  and  practice  can  name  a  list 
of  contraband  Congress  can  and  should  determine  the  question  of 
cmb.irg.x-s.  although  we  doubt  that  their  ImpDsition  would  either 
keep  us  out  of  more  wars,  keep  us  neutral,  or  result  in  Justices  'be- 
tween the  belligerents.  More  important,  we  do  not  think  our  com- 
merce sliuuid  be  thus  deliberately  destroyed  by  ourselves  through 


fear  and  cowardice,  nor,  besides,  that  the  fate  of  our  ccmmerce 
Fhould  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  President  simply  becau.se  a  v,ar 
breaks  out  abroad. 

14.  We  think  weak  and  cowardly  the  fatalistic,  defeatist  Idea  that 
this  Nation  could  not  keep  cut  of"  any  great  war.  Strange  that  this 
propagandized  Idea  never  occurred  to  Americans  when  the  Nation 
was  small  and  weak.  Are  we  become Iw  degenerate  as  to  admit  that 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation  is  out  of  our  reasoned  control,  now  that 
we  have  become  great  and  strong?  Our  forefathers  did  have  cour- 
age, a  self-respecting,  masculine  patriotism:  they  did  have  a  decent 
regard  for  the  kind  of  estate  which  was  to  be  left  to  their  children 
and  their  children's  children. 

15.  We  realize,  of  ctjurse,  that  cur  great  economic  depression  is 
the  direct  result  of  our  participation  in  the  World  War.  It  is  an 
Insult  to  anybody's  Intelligence  to  be  told  that  this  economic  col- 
lapse is  the  fruit  of  capitalism.  For  once  we  are  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  Ccmmunlsts  and  their  fellow  trave'ers  In  beint;  con- 
vinced that  our"  engagement  in  another  war  at  this  time  will  cer- 
tainly destroy  what  Is  left  of  our  American  Institutions.  These 
disciples  of  the  gcbpel  of  "St."  Marx  work  night  and  day  to  drag 
us  in. 

16.  Being  mature  In  mind,  we  also  know  that  that  World  War 
did  not  cease  in  1918  but  has  continued  to  date  economically  and 
politically  in  Europe;  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  not  a  treaty 
of  peace  tut  only  a  military  trure.  the  provisions  of  wiiich  have 
been  administered  by  the  League  cf  Nations;  that  the  present  erup- 
tion In  Europe  Is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  that  opprets.ve, 
vindictive  treaty  applied  by  the  peace-loving  victors  upon  the  van- 
quished, a  consequence  freely  predicted  20  years  ago  by  opposing 
American  Senators  during  the  debate  upon  ratification  of  It. 

17.  It  is  our  contention  that  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
wish  the  eccncmlc  recovery  of  the  world,  including  ourselves,  we 
should  realize  it  cannot  be  accomplished  through  a  policy  of  col- 
lective eccncmlc  suppression  of  any  great  nation — Geimany  or  any 
other. 

18.  We  are  continually  told  that  a  policy  of  neutrality  Is  usele  s, 
since  it  did  not  keep  us  out  of  the  World  War;  but  we  are  aware 
that  the  record  shews  America  got  Into  that  war.  not  as  an  honest 
neutral  trying  to  defend  American  shipping  and  commerce — the 
freedom  of  the  seas — but  by  pretending  to  be  neutral,  while  de- 
manding not  cnly  that  ordinary  belligerent  merchantmen  be  not 
taken  by  their  enemy  but  also  that  armed  belligerent  merchantmen 
be  treated  as  peaceful  ships  Such  was  I'he  credulity  and  sub- 
serviency of  our  national  authority  before'  the  threats  cf  British 
Imperialism. 

19.  So  today  we  hereby  make  known  to  these  chosen  to  act  for 
us  in  the  National  Government  of  this  representative  Federal  Re- 
public that  we  want  no  more  evasion  or  other  Eh<imeful  behavior 
toward  patronizing  or  bullying  foreign  peoples;  that  we  do  expect 
insistent  maintenance  of  the  vital  Interests  of  a  free.  Independent 
United  States  through  traditional  American  methods. 

20.  To  these  ends  cur  strong  conviction  is  for  p-sitlve  action  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  that  before 
adjournment  Congress  make  a  clear  and  vigorous  declaratory  state- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  convincing  foreign  peoples  and  our  own 
that  this  Is  in  fact  a  self-governing  nation,  rather  than  the  personal 
domain  of  the  Chief  Executive;  so.  too.  for  preventing  foreign  gov- 
ernments from  being  misled  Into  warfare  with  others  In  the  belief 
that  they  have  our  certain  partnership. 

21.  Further  and  finally,  we  strongly  recommend  and  urge  the 
Immediate  submission  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  State 
conventions  to  be  convened  at  the  earlle.st  date.  In  order  to 
restore  It  to  Its  original  and  traditional  meaning  relative  to  use 
cf  troops — a  meaning  that  was  destroyed  in  1917  by  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  Specifically,  we  want  the  original  power  granted  by 
the  people  to  the  Federal  Government  over  conscription  to  be 
restated  as  limited  to  "execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
Insurrection,  and  repel  invasions."  and  in  addition  to  plainly  deny 
the  power  of  conscription  for  military  service  outside  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  United  States. 

Our  study  convinces  us  that  this  action  in  1917  was  a  defiant 
ustupatlon  of  power  by  our  Central  Government,  not  only  de- 
structive of  cur  individual  immunities  and  liberties,  but  also  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  as  placing  too  much  freedom  of  action  into  the 
hands  of  any  administration  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations. 
The  sovereign  people  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  approve 
or  disapprove  that  violent  transfer  of  power  from  themseles  to 
their  government.  Such  an  amendment  will  limit  foreign  military 
service  to  volunteers,  will  let  remain  In  the  hands  of  the  men  at 
home  the  power  to  bring  to  a  stop  some  disastrous  foreign  ad- 
venture, restrain  lmf>erial  or  personal  ambitions  of  any  President 
or  group,  and  greatly  tend  to  confine  our  national  foreign 
policies  to  traditional  defensive  ones  wherein  we  mind  otir  own 
business. 

The  American  Independence  Association,  an  emergency 
group  for  petitioning  the  National  Government.  Carl 
P.  Dick,  chairman:  Eighth  Ohio  "Volunteer  Infantry 
Asscciatlcn.  War  with  Spain.  R.  A.  Walkup.  presielont; 
Summit  County  Council.  Army-Navy  Union,  Robert 
Thompson,  commander;  German-American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. Robert  L.  Soergel,  secretary;  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Joseph  Weln  Post,  No.  288.  W.  W.  Mathis.  com- 
mander: Summ.lt  Veterans  Association.  Emerson  C.  Wolf, 
chairman:  Summit  Covmty  Horticulturist  Society,  W.H. 
Kline,  president. 
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Economic  Relations  with  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  28  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  22), 

1939 


STATEMENT  BY  SAMUEL  F.  CACHES 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  after  the  Spanish-American 
War  many  Americans  returned  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  they  have  made  their  homes.  In  this  group  is  Samuel 
Caches,  who  has  become  one  of  the  leading  businessmen  of 
the  Philippine  group,  and  as  a  Philippine-American  business- 
man has  worked  unceasingly  for  a  better  imderstanding  be- 
tween the  Filipinos  and  the  Americans  of  the  continent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  from  Mr.  Caches  setting  forth  his  views 
and  the  views  of  the  group  served  by  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Philippines  are  America's  seventh  overseas  customer.  As 
such,  we  Americans  of  the  Philippines  believe,  as  do  our  Filipino 
neighbors  who  buy  the  goods,  that  our  commerce  deserves  the 
close  attention  of  your  National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  It  Is  a 
commerce  that  we  know  to  be  well-nigh  Ideal.  If  you  measured 
It  In  terms  of  labor  employed,  you  would  find  It  In  third  or 
fourth  place  Instead  of  seventh.  That  Is  because  all  the  goods 
In  It  are  fully  manufactured:  Not  wheat,  but  flour;  not  cotton 
bales,  but  cotton  textiles:  not  steel,  but  steel  products.  I  am 
not  stating  a  conjecture,  I  am  quoting  yoiu'  own  trade  commis- 
sioner at  Manila,  Mr.  Paul  P.  Stelntorf. 

"The  Philippines,"  says  Trade  Commissioner  Stelntorf,  "Is  the 
one  market  where  American  goods  may  be  sold  freely,  with  no 
quotas,  no  Import  duties,  and  no  exchange  or  other  financial 
restrictions."  To  which  I  add.  You  never  heard  of  a  "blocked 
credit"  In  the  Philippines.  We,  out  there,  don't  know  what  it 
means.  We're  dumb  that  way.  We  couldn't  get  It  In  a  year  at 
college,  even  under  Dr.  Irving  Fisher  at  Yale.  We  still  think  that 
what  we  buy  we  have  to  pay  for,  with  money.  When  we  sell 
you  anything  In  the  Philippines,  It  is  a  tropical  commodity.  It 
isn't  a  commodity  dollar.  We  also  ship  you  gold  from  otir  mines, 
and  may  ship  you  $50,000,000  worth  of  it  this  very  year. 

The  great  business  you  have  with  us  Is  a  cash  business.  It  is  a 
natural  complementary  trade.  It  Is  noncompetitive.  And  It  grows. 
Its  recessions  are  immaterial.  In  1929  It  was  1.6  percent  of  all  your 
exports.  In  1937  It  rose  to  2.8  percent,  and  this  year  It  will  be 
3  8  p>ercent.  What  other  market  has  treated  you  so  well  in  the 
past  10  years?  Has  any  other  country  more  than  doubled  Its  pur- 
chases from  you  for  cash?  Let  \is  get  down  to  tons,  away  from 
percentages.  Among  25  tons  of  goods  you  send  overseas  to  all  your 
markets  this  year,  1  ton  will  come  to  the  Philippines,  if  an  average 
value  for  the  total  toiuiage  is  struck. 

For  33  of  your  leading  mantifactured  products  the  Philippines 
are  either  your  first  or  your  second  customer  overseas.  That  means 
right  now,  this  very  year.  But  we  are  forging  ahead  with  you,  and 
buying  more  all  the  time. 

Year  after  year,  as  last  year,  you  sell  us  flour,  taking  the  crop 
from  200,000  acres  of  northern  wheatlands.  In  textiles  and  thread 
you  sell  us  the  cotton  from  134.000  acres  of  southern  ccttonflelds. 
Last  year  you  sold  us  more  than  $32,000,000  worth  of  your  surplus 
farm  products,  fully  manufactured.  Ten  years  hence,  if  you  keep 
watch  of  how  things  go  at  Washington,  and  make  them  go  your 
way,  and  the  Amerlcaiv  farmer's  way,  and  American  labor's  way, 
for  you  are  all  In  this  trade  together,  you  will  seU  us  60  percent 
more  goods  than  you  do  now. 

This  trade  does  not  cost  you  a  cent. 

It  does  not  cost  the  United  States  a  cent. 

It  does  not  cost  the  American  people  a  cent. 

You  get  It  all  without  extending  one  credit  or  bu3rlng  a  single 
bond.  When  you  occasionally  do  buy  our  bonds  we  pay  them 
off  with  Interest — usually  before  they  are  due.  You  never  heard 
of  anj-thing  else.  The  Philippine  budget  1b  perermially  In  balance. 
The  Islands  taught  America  the  budget  system.  They  were  first 
under  the  flag  to  Install  that  system  and  demonstrate  Its  merits. 
They  taught  It  to  America.  She  didn't  learn  the  lesson  very  well. 
She's  fallen  behind  with  her  home  work. 

If  any  country  needs  the  overseas  trade  she  already  has,  and 
would  be  foolhardy  to  let  a  dollar  of  it  go,  that  country  is  the 
United  States.  If  we  hear  correctly,  you  are  bogged  do\*'n,  all  over 
the  country.  Capital  is  stagnated,  labor  idle  by  millions.  Why? 
Because  you're  not  trading  enough.  We  offer  you  the  means  to 
more  trade. 


The  Philippines  have  practically  no  public  debt.  Before  yotir 
goods  leave  America  you  have  the  cash  In  hand  for  them.  If  you 
give  credit  of  30  or  60  days  with  sight  drafts,  your  bills  jire  paid 
without  discount.  The  whole  bueiness  is  as  quick  as  the  flash  of 
a  cable,  the  winging  of  a  radiogram. 

This  has  been  going  on  through  40  years,  since  the  treaty  with 
Spain  at  Paris  In  1899.  During  that  time,  you  have  sold  the 
Philippines  $1,600,000000  worth  of  American  goods.  Last  year 
alone,  you  sold  the  Philippines  $90,000,000  worth  of  machinery, 
automobiles,  cotton  textiles,  wheat  flour,  tobacco,  and  miscellane- 
ous Items.  Mr.  Stelntorf,  your  trade  commissioner  at  Manila, 
says  that  for  variety  the  trade  has  no  equal  among  all  your 
overseas  customers.  We  merchants  at  Manila  know  this  to  be 
true. 

Yet  you  don't  sell  the  Philippines  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
that  Filipinos  are  not  anxious  to  buy.  You  manufacture:  they 
farm.  There  Is  no  aspect  of  force  to  the  trade  either  way.  It's 
not  dollar  diplomacy;  It's  plain  business.  In  the  same  time.  40 
years,  America  has  bought  quantities  of  Philippine  exports,  farm 
products  of  the  tropics  for  your  factories;  but  again,  not  a  dol- 
lar's worth  that  she  did  not  need,  and  many  products  America 
buys  from  the  Philippines  are  on  her  free  list. 

Please  get  this  straight. 

America  always  has  bought  these  Philippine  products.  She 
didn't  begin  in  1899.  Before  she  got  the  Islands  from  Spain  In 
1899,  she  was  lucky  to  sell  them  as  much  as  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  a  year.  It  Is  now  that  America  has  the  Philippines 
that  the  trade  Is  large,  that  It  Is  a  cash  trade,  that  It  Is  a  balanced 
trade,  and  that  it  Is  a  growing  trade. 

This  trade  is  not  even  seasonal.  It  runs  on  the  year  round.  And 
It  runs  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  remember  that.  This  Philippine 
trade  is  not  only  large  but  completely  in  your  political  possession. 
Congress  is  consistently  guided  by  high  motives  toward  the  Philip- 
pines, as,  under  such  peculiar  responsibility.  It  ought  to  be,  but 
Congress  is  In  full  control.  You  ought  to  keep  as  clo.%e  watch  there 
as  a  flreman  does  on  his  boiler  gage;  for  the  thing  is  politics,  and 
you  know  politics  can  explode. 

Tlie  facts  of  Philippine-American  trade  are  as  vital  to  labor  as  they 
are  to  capital  and  management,  because  we  buy  your  goods  fvilly 
manufactured,  and  we  buy  the  greatest  variety. 

This  trade,  summing  $90,000,000  and  $100,000,000  a  year,  has  so 
many  admirable  aspects  that  It  is  hard  to  choose  for  lllvistratlon. 
Run  down  an  official  list  of  American  exports  In  1936  and  you  find 
the  Philippines  the  American  customer  No.  1  for  cigarettes,  galva- 
nized sheets,  wheat  flour,  milk,  explosives,  sewing  machines,  toilet 
preparations,  educational  textbooks,  soaps,  sardines,  paints,  cigar 
leaf,  beers  and  ales,  steel  bars.  Internal-combustion  engines,  candies, 
welded  pipe,  cocoa,  sausages,  and  even  plug  tobacco.  For  13  other 
major  American  manufactured  products  the  Philippines  were  your 
customer  No.  2. 

Note  that  40  years  ago  the  Philippines  were  a  poor  country  with 
less  than  7,000,000  people  In  49  Provinces  without  roads  and  with 
unimproved  ports.  Today  they  are  a  prosperous  country  with  fine 
highway  systems,  using  53.000  automobiles  and  trucks,  with  modern 
ports  that  help  sell  your  goods  at  competitive  prices  with  foreign 
goods:  and  your  goods  go  there  free  and  the  foreign  goods  pay 
import  duties. 

But  this  IS  but  the  beginning  of  that  story. 

The  birth  growth  of  Filipinos  is  little  short  of  2  percent  a  year. 
This  guarantees  market  growth.  You  are  selling  not  merely  In  a 
good  market,  but  In  one  that  expands  all  the  time,  sometimes 
for  many  reasons,  always  by  reason  of  a  growing  population. 

Nothing  else  Is  so  fundamental  as  this. 

But  more.  The  Philippines  never  have  a  war,  never  have  an 
uprising.  America  keeps  a  small  garrison  there,  a  card  in  the 
hole  for  tight  squeezes  with  her  Far-Eastern  problems  or  her 
national  defense;  but  In  all  this,  the  Philippines,  as  such,  are 
not  an  element.  Pestilence  Is  gone,  and  war  never  decimates  the 
population. 

In  60  years,  less  than  3  generations,  the  Philippine  Indicated 
population   win   be   64,000,000,   from   nattu-al   growth   alone. 

When  therefore  you  get  down  to  cases  with  us  and  arrange  to 
keep  your  Philippine  market,  you  are  really  keeping  something. 

You  homeside  Americans  ought  to  look  ahead  to  the  approach- 
ing day  when  the  Philippines  will  be  as  productive  per  capita 
as  Hawaii  Is.  If  then  you  have  kept  this  trade  we  ask  you  to 
keep,  by  not  allowing  Cbngress  to  sell  the  islands  down  the  river, 
that  trade  alone — that  Philippine  trade  alone — will  approximate. 
In  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  the  whole  of  your  overseas  trade 
today. 

No  one  can  conceive  of  how  generously  the  Filipinos  will  In- 
crease their  buying  of  shiploads  of  American  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  all  sorts,  engaging  the  maximum  of  American  labor,  once 
two  political  points  are  fixed.  First,  that  the  Islands'  autonomy 
Is  permanent.  Second,  that  American  sovereignty  over  the  islands 
is  permanent.  That  will  load  from  your  seaboards  for  Manila,  not 
a  few  ships  a  week,  but  several  a  day.  The  commerce  now,  and 
you  have  more  than  85  percent  of  It,  uses  the  services  of  more  than 
1,400  ships  a  year. 

Another  thing.  The  Philippines  make  agreements  readily  with 
the  United  States,  and  then  live  up  to  them.  This  is  the  national 
make-up.  An  American  long  In  the  islands  was  once  asked  about 
his  neighbors,  the  Filipinos.  The  American's  answer  was,  "I  have 
my  first  Filipino  to  see  who  will  say  'No'  to  a  friend  or  'Yes'  to  an 
enemy,  and  that  suits  me." 

Now,  we  In  Manila  think  you  will  find  that  statement  broadly 
applicable,  not  merely  in  the  PhUippines,  but  throughout  the  Far 
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East.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  umbrella  will  fare,  when  he  gets 
tr\ir>g.  much  b?tt?r  west  cf  the  International  date  line  than  he 
has  be€«i  faring  in  central  Eurcpe.  That  ought  to  be  better  for 
htm.  and  for  us  all— all  who  take  pride  in  democracy  that  spells 
with  thp  small  •d."  Of  course,  some  of  j-ou  still  like  the  big  "D" 
no  doubt.  Just  as  a  child  here  and  there  likes  spinach. 

Every  partisan  to  his  taste,  but  the  business  of  the  Philippines 
Is  not  a  partisan  matter  and  never  has  been.  Townrd  the  Philip- 
pine!* both  your  great  natloral  parties  have  had  the  same  view — 
nlways  the  welfare  of  the  Philippines,  until  vcr>'  recently,  when 
Consrrcss  was  grossly  misled  and  misinformed.  Then  came  the 
"boner."  which  we  of  Manila  think  Is  directly  up  to  you  hcmeslde 
Americans  to  correct. 

Congress  ha.s  put  Philippine  sugar  under  a  quota.  To  this  the 
Inlands  have  agreed  willingly.  You  will  never  find  them  welshing 
en  the  bargain.  Thout^h  all  your  goods  go  to  their  market  without 
quotas,  ihey  accept  this  quot?. 

But  why  think,  as  son:eone  In  Cor<gress  has  thought,  about  tak- 
ing this  quota  of  sugar  away  from  the  Philippines  and  letting  Cuba 
have  It?    Cuba  has  one  now. 

Who  will  say  that  America  will  find  as  much  trade  In  Cuba, 
where  4.000.iX)0  people  live,  as  she  finds  In  the  Philippines,  where 
four  times  4  OOO.Ov^O  people  live? 

All  the  Filipinos  ask  of  ycu.  after  staying  with  you  through  thick 
and  thin — this  to  the  extent  of  an  army  that  could  be  a  million 
men  at  your  call  when  needed — Is  a  squire  deal.  In  the  perilous 
position  of  yoiir  overseas  trade  today  and  for  years  past,  ycu  will 
agree,  I  th'nk.  that  any  people  that  buy  ninety  to  one  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  your  goods  a  year  for  cash  deserve  a 
square  deal  at  your  hands. 

The  trade  field  of  the  ships,  American  and  foreign,  that  haul 
your  manufactured  products  to  Manila,  is  not  the  Philippines 
alone.  It  is  Japan.  China,  Hong  Kimg.  and  the  Philippines.  It  is 
the  Far  Enrt.  The  Cuban  field,  too.  is  not  Cuba  alone.  It  Is  the 
West  Indies  as  a  whole.  Central  America,  and  Mexico.  Now  sum 
up  your  trade  in  these  two  fields  for  1933 — right  down  to  date 
with  your  fondest  hopes  and  Congress"  highest  expectations.  The 
Philippine  trade  field  wins  by  $134,597,658  in   1   year  only. 

The  total  you  sold  last  year  in  this  Philippine  trade  field  was 
$399.112  216.  The  total  you  sold  In  the  Cviban  field  was  $264,514.- 
858  I  have  Just  given  you  the  huge  difference  In  favor  of  the 
Philippine  field,  more  than  $134,000,000. 

Now  We  are  all  buflnessmen,  talking  business.  It  Is.  of  course, 
our  chief  preoccupation  as  a  great  Industrial  country.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  not  one  man  who  hears  me  sees  the  slightest 
Justice  in  depriving  the  Philippines  of  a  pound  of  their  sugar 
quota  In  your  market,  unless  It  encroaches  on  domestic  produc- 
tion. I  will  show  that  you  gain,  along  with  the  Philippines,  in 
accepting  this  sugar  In  your  market. 

Two  facts  Impress  me  deeply.  One.  that  Sp-.ilns  commerce  with 
the  Philippines  wns  by  way  of  Mexico  until  her  political  tie  with 
Mexico  was  broken.  Then  It  dlsapF>eared.  The  other  fact  tied  up 
with  this  Is  the  current  hegemony  of  the  Americas.  The  Philip- 
pines belong  there.  They  fit  Into  that  picture.  Their  commerce 
is  eastward,  with  the  Americas;  and.  of  course,  chiefly,  with  the 
United  States.  Not  the  Iberian  peninsula,  but  the  American 
continent,  has  been  the  basic  influence  on  them.  Long  ago.  mis- 
sionaries guided  the  Manila  galleons  to  the  California  coast  with 
signal  fires  on  mountain  tops. 

This  commercial  nexus  runs  back  Into  the  sixteenth  century. 

TVade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  is  natural. 
Art'flce  Lb  the  only  force  that  will  destroy  It.  The  Philippines  send 
American  tropical  products — hemp,  copra,  sugar.  These  they  must 
sell.  These  America  must  buy  America  has  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. It  is  most  natural  for  the  Philippines  to  buy  them.  The 
chmates  contrast  sharply:  the  two  types  of  products  in  the  traae 
are  opposttes — one  complements  the  other.  That  Is  why  America 
keeps  many  Philippine  products  on  her  tariff-free  list.  She  herself 
does  not  grow  them;  nor  do  the  Philippines  make  your  goods 

If  they  be?;ln  making  st^me  textiles,  they  will  use  your  cotton. 
If  they  make  some  flour  of  their  own.  it  will  be  from  your  wheat 
and  along  with  wheat  they  will  use  other  farm  stuffs.  Their  cli- 
mate forbids  cotton  and  wheat. 

You  can't  find  another  large  country  to  m.atch  that.  Brazil's 
cofTe?  may  come  closest  to  It,  bt|t,  remember,  Brazil  does  grow 
cotton. 

To  feel  how  natural  this  large  Philippine  trade  is.  Imagine  a 
ship.  American  or  foreign,  loading  along  your  two  great  seaboards 
with  manufactures  for  Japan.  China,  and  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  ship  uses  both  your  seaboards — your  Gulf  port.s. 
too.  You've  got  mlchty  little  trade  like  that.  Once  more  you  can 
sec  how  varied  the  Philippine  demand  Is. 

This  sh'p  reaches  Manila  last.  Japan  first,  then  China.  In  the 
Philippines,  empty,  the  ship  fills  up  with  raw  tropical  products, 
Bcme  for  Europe,  more  for  the  United  States. 

The  Philippines  arc  the  turn-around  point,  the  natural  one. 
They  always  have  been.  The  American  clippers  In  their  heyday, 
when  they  dominated  the  seven  seas,  when  they  brought  the  wares 
of  the  world  from  Europe.  Aurtralia,  the  United  States,  and  tlie 
Levant  to  Canton.  Macao,  and  Hongkong,  turned  to  the  Philip- 
pines for  ju^ar,  copra,  manila  hemp,  and  tobacco  for  their  home- 
ward voracps. 

-The  Phlilpplnes  are  the  key  to  your  whole  far  eastern  market, 
«  m-^rket  taking  $400,000,000  worth  of  your  manufactured  products 
a  jrear,  and  often  more.  You  have  this  market  because  you  have 
the  Philippines. 


If  ships  taking  your  goods  to  the  Far  East  could  not  go  to  the 
Philippines  and  be  sure  of  homeward  cargoes,  they  would  up  your 
frei-jht  rates.  In  China  and  Japan  your  goods  could  not  sell  so 
readily,  your  far  eastern  business  would  run  down,  and  you  would 
look  for  the  reason,  and  It  would  be  the  rates. 

Then  vou  would  romember  that  you  had  permitted  Congress  to 
levy  against  Philippine  products  that  America  requires,  and  even 
to  give  up  the  Philippines  altogether.  And  It  would  be  too  late. 
There  Is  an  accepted  hour  when  the  lamps  of  the  wise  should 
be  trimmed  and  filled.  Only  the  foolish  sleep  through  It,  and  they 
are  retu=^d  the  feast. 

But  let  the  Philippines  go  for  5  minutes  and  a  great  eastern 
shipping  and  Indiustrial  nation  will  pounce  upon  your  abandoned 
vantage  ground.  Using  Philippine  resources,  it  will  penetrate  even 
your  American  markets  easily,  while  taking  eastern  markets  away 
from  you  like  candy  from  children. 

That  Is  why  you  foreign  traders  ought  to  see  to  It  that  Con- 
gress leave  the  Philippines  their  sugar  quota,  and  leave  It  to 
them  free.  It  Is  the  barls  of  your  Philippine  market.  It  Is  a 
basis  of  your  freight  charges  In  the  Pacific  littoral:  costs  of  get- 
ting goods  to  Japan,  to  China,  to  the  Phlilpplnes,  and  to  near-by 
countries. 

This  Philippine  sucar  has  been  Ignorantly  attacked  In  America — 
and  net  as  fully  defended  by  foreign  traders  and  American  labor 
as  it  should  have  been — because  it  would  pay  $18,000,000  duty 
if  it  came  from  Cuba. 

This  is  purblindness,  nothing  less.  To  hear  It  In  Congress,  the 
lawmaking  body  of  a  great  business  nation,  is  scandal. 

That  S 18  000.000  Is  not  Philippine  sugar's  benefit  alone.  It  is 
youis.  No  one  will  deny  It.  You  ought  to  stand  up  and  fight 
for  It  as  such.  It  belongs  to  you  absolutely,  you  bankers,  you 
manufacturers,  you  tradeis.  you  exporters,  you  workmen  who  by 
millions  are  busy  making  good  American  products,  and  Idle  by 
millions  when  these  products  cannot  be  sold. 

In  the  Philippines  you  trade  goods  for  that  eighteen  million  a 
year.  But  It  serves  you  twice.  You  take  It  for  goods,  that's  one 
use.  You  make  it  lower  the  freight  charges  of  ships  that  move 
your  goods  to  the  Far  East,  and  that's  the  second  use — even  more 
profitable  than  the  first.  You  can't  reach  the  Far  East  effectively 
without  moderate  freight  charges — without,  that  Is,  this  sugar — ■ 
because  ships  won't  have  haulage  enough  to  accommodate  you. 
Soy  beans  are  out  already;  rubber  yields  to  the  chemist;  Java  sugar 
Is  both  Dutch  and  dutiable — can't  get  to  America  at  all. 

Your  sole  reliance  practically  for  steamship  rates  low  enough  to 
get  your  goods  to  the  Far  East  is  reduced  to  this  Philippine  sugar. 
It  does  It.  and  because  It  does  It  we  In  Manila  claim  it  is  up  to  you 
to  wage  the  fight  for  It. 

If  ships  outward  bound  with  your  half  billion  of  goods  for  the 
Far  Ea.'st  can  find  anywhere  else  out  that  way  for  the  homeward 
trip  1.000.000  tons  of  cargo,  the  age  of  miracles  Is  still  with  us. 
They  can't  find  it.  It  Isn't  there.  But  you  have  to  have  It,  Just 
I  the  same,  and  It's  this  sugar.  It  Is  Indispensable  to  ycur  whole 
Pacific  commerce,  and  even  helps  you,  not  inconsiderably,  at  Hawaii. 
Besides  that,  what  but  this  very  sugar  will  keep  an  American  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  on  the  Pacific  to  service  the  naval  fleet  at  the 
hour  of  military  need? 

That  last  Is  not  a  commercial  desideratum,  but  it  is  factual  Just 
the  same. 

Our  case  for  the  Philippines  Is  aboveboard.  We  conceal  nothing. 
There  Is  nothing  against  us  to  conceal.  Is  not  frequency  of  sail- 
ings vital  to  the  getting  of  any  market  and  the  holding  of  it? 
How  do  you  come  by  such  frequent  sailings  to  the  Far  East? 
Through  this  sugar;  that's  all  the  way  you  have.  You  can't  leave 
your  3  and  4  tons  at  Japan,  your  one-half  ten  for  China,  and 
ycur  1  ton  or  more  at  Manila,  unless  this  sugar  Is  waiting  for  the 
empty  ship,  to  load  It  back  to  New  York  or  San  Frnnclsco.  Here 
you  have  a  commerce  benefiting  all  your  coa-sts.  all  of  them,  and 
your  inland  States  E\en  shoes  by  thousands  of  pairs  a  month 
from  St.  Louis  and  Nashville.  It  Is  all  based  on  this  sugar,  which 
Congress  Is  asked  to  cut  off.  Will  you  stand  by  and  do  nothing 
about  it? 

I  think  that  unfair  to  yourselves.  It  Is  surely  quite  as  unfair 
to  the  large  American  community  in  the  Philippines,  and  200.000 
Chinese  there,  and  ether  foreigners,  and  many  Filipinos  getting 
Into  the  game,  all  buying  and  selling  your  goods. 

And  $18.000000.  Eighteen  paltry  million  dollars.  They  say  to 
Congress  that  Philippine  sugar  should  pay  the  United  States 
Treasury  $18,000,000 

If  Congress  does  that,  the  Philippines  will  be  forced  to  tax  what 
you  send  them  Such  an  act  of  Congress  would  mean  separation 
of  the  two  countries.  That  would  mean  destruction  of  the  trade. 
Ycu  have  a  tobacco  trade  there,  mainly  popular-price  cigarettes 
of  Virginia  tobacco.  That  trade  Is  $8,000,000  a  year.  It  is  rapidly 
growing.  Existing  duties,  if  paid,  would  be  more  than  $40,000,000 
a  year.  That  would  wipe  out  important  American  Incomes  in  the 
Islands:  It  would  wipe  out  large  Filipino  pay  rolls. 

It  would  wipe  out  also  fleets  of  delivery  trucks,  American  cars 
I  all,  that  distribute  these  cigarettes  and  tobaccos  from  one  end 
;  of  the  Philippines  to  the  other.  These  cars  start  out  from  Manila 
by  dozens  every  week. 

You  over  here  have  a  sugar  Industry,  but  the  little  one-sixth 
of  your  sugar  market  that  you  allot  to  the  Philippines  docs  not 
compete  with  your  homegrown  sugar.  The  Philippines  have  a 
tobacco  Industry  and  the  tobacco  products  they  buy  from  you  do 
compete  with  this  industry  very  sharply.     Yet  they  are  willing,  as 
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fair  play,  to  solve  their  tobacco  problems  In  some  other  way  and    ' 
let  your  tobacco  products  go  duty  free  to  their  market. 

So  there  you  have  it — American  tobacco  arrainst  Philippine  sugar; 
the  tobacco  in  a  growing  market;  the  sugar  stabilized  under  a 
quota.  Add  a  little  fiour,  that  you  need  badly  to  sell,  and  you 
have  a  standoff.  It  is  all  to  your  advantage.  It  will  so  continue 
If  you  make  Congress  keep  duties  off  of  Philippine  products  and 
keep  American  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines. 

Now.  If  you  harbor  the  thought  that  the  Philippines  cost  America 
anything,  cast  It  forth.  They  pay  their  own  way,  plan  their  o^n\ 
economy,  and  because  they  value  their  place  In  the  American 
sc^ne.  their  public  policy  Is  beneficial  to  you.  New  roads  and 
bridges  widen  your  markets,  new  ports  handle  your  shipments 
quickly  and  cheaply.  Wages  go  higher,  the  standard  of  living  ^ 
increases,  and  again  more  of  ycur  goods  are  bought,  , 

Am:rlca  has,   of  course,  spent  some   money  In  the  Philippines,    j 
Cont^ress  made  one  appropriation  37  years  ago.     It  was  $3,000,000. 
There    has    never    been    another    direct    appropriation.      Certain 
excl.'^e  taxes  have  been  refunded. 

Some  other  money  has  been  spent  In  the  Philippines,  since  the 
Army  has  a  department  there,  and  the  Navy  som.e  stations. 
America  has  also  built  a  strong  fortress  at  Corregidor.  It  Is  a 
part  of  America's  national  defense.  There  are  such  worlis  on 
America's  coasts  at  home.  However,  none  of  them  Is  charged  to 
the  State  surrounding  It. 

Because  Corregidor  is  In  the  Philippines,  some  men  who  will  not 
concern  themselves  with  the  real  welfare  of  the  United  States 
Insiit  on  charging  the  expense  to  America's  sovereignty  over  the 
Philippines.  A  parallel  would  be  to  charge  Massachusetts  with 
Boston's  coast  defenses;  or  New  York  with  the  coast  works  there, 
or  California  with  the  works  at  San  Francisco.  In  this  way, 
someone  has  falsely  added  up  a  sum  of  $700,000,000  against  the 
Philippines.  They  have  got  It  Into  print  somewhere.  They  have 
even  brought  It  to  the  mild  attention  of  Congress. 

This  Is  the  type  of  sniping  that  your  business  In  the  Philippines 
is  subject  to.  Cranks,  unscrupulous  or  uninformed,  or  both,  blurt 
out  anything  and  get  the  homeslde  public  to  swallow  It  whole. 
They  seize  advantage  of  the  fact  that  these  are  days  of  fear. 
They    "scarecrow"    the   public's   credulity. 

Let  us  analyze  this  $700,000,000  statement.  It  covers  40  years. 
Divide  by  40.  your  result  is  seventeen  and  one-half  million  a  year. 
In  that  40  years  the  average  American  population  has  been  well 
above  110.000.000.  Divide  again,  mentally.  The  whole  false  figure 
comes  to  no  more  than  15  cents  a  year  per  capita.     Peanuts! 

You  get  back  80  to  90  cents  a  year,  per  capita,  and  in  some 
years,  almost  a  dollar.  Tomorrow  this  will  be  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
As  soon  as  fear  is  broken  down.  It  will  leap  to  $2  a  year  per 
cpplta — against  an  outlay  that  Is  not  even  15  cents! 

I  guess,  roughly  of  course,  that  anyone  can  lay  out  15  cents  on 
the  sure  thing  of  getting  back  not  less  than  9r  cents.  I  would 
rot  classify  It  as  expense,  either.  I  don't  thina  the  income-tax 
boys  would  pass  it  as  expense.     It  looks  net  to  me. 

But  tomorrow's  two-spot  in  this  expanding  Philippine  business 
d' pcnds,  of  course,  on  your  keeping  the  Islands.  When  you  give 
them  up.  they  will  be  Japan's.  They  will  be  Japan's  right  away, 
too.  If  you  give  them  up — rounding  out  her  empire  to  outbuild 
you  In  ai-maments  and  outbid  you  in  markets. 

It  has  also  been  said,  even  in  Congress,  that  sometimes  America 
buys  more  from  the  Philippines  than  she  sells,  therefore  the  trade 
is  unfavorable.  I  hope  no  person  accepts  this  fallacy.  No  one 
buys  anything  he  does  not  need.  What  America  buys  in  the 
Philippines  she  needs,  and  the  price  suits  her;  Just  as  the  Fillplncs 
buy  from  America  what  they  need  and  no  more.  Congress  also 
hears  scmetimes  that  all  that  America  buys  In  the  Philippines 
she  could  buy  somewhere  else.  That  is  doubtfully  true,  since  there 
is  manila  hemp,  but  It  Is  wholly  false  that  America  could  buy 
somewhere  else  what  she  gets  from  the  Philippines  on  as  good 
terms. 

A  dollar's  worth  of  products  from  the  Philippines  rarely  costs 
America  as  much  as  15  cents  in  cash.  Manufactures  cover  the 
rest  of  the  dollar.  Last  year  America  had  the  better  cf  It.  She 
gave  nothing  but  manufactured  products  for  all  her  Philippine 
Fupplies.  and  the  Islands  even  paid  her  a  little  balance  cf  cash. 
Becau.^e  the  Philippines  are  building  an  army  that  will  be  a  unit 
of  American  national  defense  while  the  Islands  remain  associated 
with  the  United  States,  they  are  likely  to  be  buying  consistently, 
for  some  years  to  come,  a  little  more  from  America  than  America 
needs  from  them. 

I  say  at  the  end,  as  I  said  at  the  out.«et,  America's  trade  with 
the  Philippines  is  all  but  Ideal.  It  is  a  classic  study.  It  Is  Inno- 
cent of  aftermaths;  you  have  no  sickening  sense  of  defaulted  bonds 
when  you  scan  the  flg\ires,  nor  of  any  other  International  short- 
changing. 

But  ycu  can  lose  this  trade  like  the  drop  of  a  hat  by  letting  the 
Philippines  go.  You  can  save  It  all.  and  add  much  to  It,  by  letting 
Congress  know  the  Islands  must  be  kept.  And  you  will  find  Fili- 
pinos are  with  you.  Franco's  treatment  of  Spain.  Hitler's  seizures 
of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Italy's  conquest  of  Ethiopia  and 
appropriation  of  Albania,  and  Japan's  conquest  of  China  have  all 
t;'u?ht  Filipinos  of  all  ranks  that  they  must  not  separate  from  the 
United  States. 

Nevertheless,  a  law  doing  thit  very  thing  takes  effect  In  1946.    In 

1941  free  trade  will  stop  and  deva.statlng  little  duties  will  commence 

sniping  at   your  Philippine  market.     Stand  up  and  fight!     Bring 

Ckjngress  up  to  date;  tell  its  Members  to  leave  existing  good  rela- 
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tlons  with  the  Philippines  alone.  Why  not  a  small  committee  from 
your  organization.  Jus'  a  small,  articulate  committee  to  go  over  this 
law  with  the  congressional  committees  and  amend  It  with  a  few 
slight  changes,  to  save  your  market  and  America's  national  honor, 
if  not  her  national  security. 

In  March  this  spring  President  Eugene  P.  Thomas,  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  went  to  Senate  committee  hearings  at 
Washington  with  some  council  members  and  talked  most  sensibly 
about  this  whole  proposition.  This,  until  equivocations  are  all 
conquered,  should  be  kept  up. 

Out  in  Manila  we  can't  do  that.  We  don't  vote!  We  Just  pay 
taxes!  But  you  here  can  do  it.  There  are  fine  men  on  both  the 
Philippine  committees  in  Congress,  House  and  Senate.  The  case  is 
reasonable,  as  I  have  shown.  Those  men  wUl  listen  to  reason,  if  the 
man  who  reasons  also  votes. 

America's  business  destiny  rests  on  her  overseas  trade.  This 
requires  that  you  look  to  your  Interests  there.  The  solution  of  your 
domestic-business  problems  lies  in  exports  and  imports.  This  means 
that  it  lies  in  part,  and  in  very  large  part,  too,  in  the  Far  East.  Out 
there,  through  Influence  of  the  Philippines,  populations  begin 
reachinj  for  the  material  benefits  of  our  American  democracy.  And 
America's  sole  foothold  in  the  Far  East  is  the  Philippines. 

Gentlemen,  keep  that  foothold!      Keep  the  Philippines! 


The  Invisible  Mortgage  on  Every  County  in  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1939 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  29,  1939,  issue 
of  the  Congressional  Record  outlines  my  discussion  of  the 
States'  share  of  the  national  debt.  Today  I  want  to  try  to 
bring  the  problem  even  closer  to  home,  particularly  for  the 
people  of  Ohio,  by  showing  how  the  national  debt  falls  on 
each  and  every  one  of  the  counties  in  the  Buckeye  State. 

There  are  25,012.416  acres  of  land  in  Ohio  outside  of  cities 
and  incorporated  villages.  It  is  listed  on  the  tax  duplicate 
at  a  value  of  $1,572,639,715.  The  value  of  all  real  estate 
inside  cities  and  incorporated  villages  is  $5,279,528,745.  The 
combined  total  of  both  is  $6,852,168,460. 

The  local  government  debt  in  Ohio  is  approximately  $800.- 
000,000.  Ohio's  share  of  the  national  debt,  based  upon  a 
population  of  6,733,000  is  $2,095,460,379.40.  The  State's  share 
of  the  national  debt  is  therefore  more  than  two  and  one-half 
times  greater  than  local  government  debt. 

Ohio's  portion  of  the  national  debt  alone  represents  an 
unseen  mortgage  on  every  inch  of  real  estate,  amounting  to 
30  percent  of  the  taxed  valuation  under  this  entire  heading. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Engel]  has  established  the  following  facts: 

(1)  The  national  debt  has  reached  a  point  where  It 
amounts  to  28  percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  every  piece 
of  real  and  personal  property  placed  upon  the  assessment 
roll  by  the  local  taxing  officials. 

(2)  The  National,  State,  and  local  public  indebtedness  is 
43  percent  of  that  same  valuation. 

(3)  The  National,  State,  and  local,  plus  long-term  private 
indebtedness,  now  equals  98  percent  of  that  assessed  valua- 
tion. 

Here  you  have  the  full  impact  of  the  proportions  of  New 
Deal  spending,  by  which  the  Nation's  purchasing  power  is 
being  consumed  and  record  unemployment  is  being  continued. 

In  examining  the  debt  situation  today  in  relation  to  Ohio, 
no  State,  local,  or  private  obligations  are  included  in  my  com- 
parison, although  such  items  will  naturally  be  counted  in  the 
reckoning  when  it  comes  to  payment.  Furthermore,  these 
figures  include  no  part  of  the  gigantic  deficit  which  is  piled 
up  again  this  year. 

Every  dollar  of  debt  represents  more  than  a  dollar  cf  de- 
layed taxation.  Despite  the  tricky  device  of  hidden  taxes,  no 
one  needs  to  be  told  of  the  tax  burden  as  it  stands  today,  but 
few  people  fully  reaUze  how  they  themselves  are  affected  by 
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the  tremendous  proportions  of  delayed  taxation  that  is  ap- 
proaching as  a  result  of  unending  deficits  and  growth  of  the 
national  debt.  Some  folks  may  not  be  concerned  because 
thoy  think  the  "other  fellow"  will  pay  the  bill.  Government 
propaganda  encourages  the  delusion.  But  no  citizen  of  Ohio 
can  cling  to  that  ghost  of  deception  very  long  when  he 
realizes  that  the  State's  share  of  the  national  debt  represents 
an  "invisible  mortgage"  amounting  to  30  percent  of  all  the 
real-estate  value  listed  on  its  tax  duplicate.  And,  remem- 
ber, this  does  not  include  any  of  the  State,  local,  or  private 
debt  which  brings  the  national  average  up  to  98  percent. 

Tht^e  is  nothing  remote  about  Government  debt,  except 
the  control  of  its  growth.  Payment  hits  home.  There  will 
be  no  halt  in  growth  until  people  on  the  home  end  of  the 
line  put  a  strong  bridle  of  aroused  opinion  on  Washington 
bureaucrats  who  spend  to  live — politically — and  live  to 
spend. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  a  farmer  with  a  $10,000  farm, 
upon  which  you  still  owe  $3,000.  You  have  worked  to  all 
hours  of  day  and  night  to  gradually  lift  your  personal  debt. 
Your  family  has  sacrificed  many  desires  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. You  have  fought  to  keep  State  and  local  obligaiions 
from  adding  too  heavily  to  the  burden  you  are  carrying. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  you  wake  up  some  morning  to  find 
that  a  mortgage  you  did  not  know  about  has  been  placed  on 
your  propertly  by  the  Federal  Government  amounting  to  30 
percent  of  its  value,  or  $3,000  additional.  You  find  it  is  a 
bitter  pill  to  swallow.  Certainly  It  is.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  New  Deal  spending  and  indebtedness  are  doing  to  you 
right  now.  Every  property  owner  and  citizen  is  in  the  same 
boat,  varied  only  by  the  degree  of  private  obligations.  The 
price  Is  terrific.  Prolonged  depression  and  increased  unem- 
ployment have  been  the  result.  It  is  time  to  wake  up!  The 
spenders  must  be  brought  to  their  senses. 

These  figures  are  presented  to  show  how  directly  and 
heavily  the  debt  falls  upon  every  citizen  of  each  and  every 
Ohio  community. 

As  unbelievable  as  It  may  seem.  Meigs  County's  share  of 
the  national  debt  is  80  percent  of  the  county's  real-estate 
valuation. 

For  four  Ohio  counties  this  "invisible  mortgage "  repre- 
sents 70  percent  or  more  of  the  tax  value  of  their  real  estate; 
Gallia  70  percent,  Jackson  74  percent.  Perry  70  percent, 
Vinton  70  jjercent. 

Nine  more  counties  range  between  50  percent  and  70  per- 
cent. They  are:  Adams  68  percent,  Athens  64  percent, 
Guernsey  56  percent,  Hocking  54  percent,  Lawrence  67  per- 
cent, Monroe  55  percent.  Morgan  54  percent.  Noble  68  per- 
cent. Pike  67  percent. 

The  burden  for  48  other  counties  ranges  between  30  and 
50  percent.  Twenty-six  counties  are  mortgaged  by  the 
national  debt  alone,  between  17  percent  and  30  E>ercent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  New  Deals  "invisible  mort- 
gage" as  it  hits  every  county  in  the  State: 


CountiM 

ropulatioD 
(latest 
ontsQs) 

1938  tax  value 
of  real  estate 

Coanty  share 

of  Dal  iu  Dal 

debt 

Percentage 
of  n*l- 
estate 
value 

Aflatns 

20.381 

ee.419 

26. 867 
68.361 
44.175 
28,034 
94.719 
20.148 
114.0M 
16.057 
34.103 
90.936 
29.786 
21.547 
86.484 
28.976 
35.  345 
l,2ni.4.V1 
38,009 
22.714 
26.016 
42.133 
44.010 
3U755 

$9..V3.890 

65,  604,  9»-0 
30,  498.  840 
70.977.710 
21. 3:1.1.  7,10 

2"  «-■    ■    1 

la.  '.'*'i,  iiO 
121.818,090 

11      IM,     I'Nl 

,V 

20,  .>4%l,4<iO 
1.3- 

1'' 

53.  ,=M).  11.S) 
34.  692.  4.<0 
22,21d.220 

$6.341974.82 

21.604.581,18 
8.361.547.74 

21. 275. 310  42 

13.  748.  143.  50 
8,724.741.48 

29.  478.  447.  18 

6.  270. 460.  Ha 
35,  .V15.  222.  48 

4.  997.  259.  54 

7.  501. 335.  66 
28.301.101.92 

9.  2<«.  99K.  92 
6.  7111.  8,17.  34 

26. 91.1,  .150.  48 
9,017,910.72 

070.90 

82,1.  10 

....--...  160.98 
7.0fia(V;i.08 
8.096.699,62 

13.112.232.26 

13.  69»i.  792.  20 
6,459,371.10 

PtTcent 

66 

Allen. _ 

AslUand 

Ashtahula 

32 

27 
29 

.Itheni 

64 

AuKlaiw 

Behaont 

Broim ,.    .. 

ButWr 

Carmll 

Champaicn 

Clark 

Clennont 

CJirtcn  

{;               ".A- 

C  raw  'oni .„.. 

Cuyahoga 

Darke.. 

Deflance „    . 

Delaware — 

Erie.. , 

yiMrfVpiii           _._ 

31 
48 

48 
29 
44 

31 
3.3 

4f. 
30 
4.S 
40 
29 
26 
31 
2S 
39 
24 
39 

I^ette 

29 

Counties 

Population 
(latent 
census) 

19.38  tax  value 
ol  real  estate 

County  share 

of  n.Ttlonal 

debt 

Percenttv-'e 

of  real- 

et>  title 

value 

Franklin         .  

361.  W15 
23,  477 
23.050 
15.414 
33.  259 
41.486 

589. 356 
40.404 
27. 6:{5 
18.844 
22.  524 
2.'i.416 
20.407 
16.  726 
3:^.700 
25.040 
88. ;«»7 
29.  XW 
41,674 
44.541 
59. 9»i2 
28.981 

109.206 

347,  709 
2«».  2.5;* 

236.  142 
4.5.  4'2i» 
29.  f.77 
%K.W,i 
25,096 
.SI,  301 
18.4-26 

273,  481 

13,  .583 

14.  489 
67.398 
14.961 
24,109 
1.V301 
31.  445 
27.2:W 
13,876 
42,  682 
22,  455 
2.5.  C(74 
65.902 
45.181 
39,  731 
81,221 
47,941 
24,924 

221.784 
344. 131 
I2:i.06:i 

68.  193 
19.  192 
26.  27:{ 
10.  287 
27.348 
42.437 
47. 024 
24.316 
.VI.  320 
19,036 

$34.S,  194. 910 

22,214,810 
10.  2:}4.830 

19.  722.  8«) 
30.7H<i.O.'^) 
22. 967. 97.1 

819.  .549.  570 
46.  635.  930 
2;t.  919,010 
12.  >-i!.3.  020 
2'i.  !i^>.  720 
If.,  4Hl,,'i20 
ll,6;«-..o.'><) 

1.5.492.  l.'W 

31.  711.}.  530 

$10.  \Z\  .^90 

77.  77'>.  290 

26.  .M3.  790 
7.5.209.070 

20.  (.27.  480 
52. 319.  :tyo 

$24.  IM.  o:u» 

13.MKV2.i»o0 

4.''2.8.';7.  140 

19..')8.5.  520 

279.  510.  300 

42.  506.  540 

26.189.65.1 

9.  2 19.  .570 

27.  .397. 990 
51.  8.52.  ,590 
10.  ;i68,  .595 

348.  16.3.  780 

7,  739.  105 

13,;«>8,  134) 

44,  276.  420 

6,  767,  420 

27. 032,  m\ 

18.946.010 

13.926.205 

28. 006,  .590 

6,  409,  KW 

34.M2.  190 

25, 229, 910 

25, 128, 820 

61.812,8,80 

31,324,040 

46, 870,  (HO 

61,  466,  130 

47,571.220 

24,  420,  MO 

234.721.320 

249.719.910 

136,»Hi4,090 

48.  849. 090 

16.  32:j.  780 

25.67,5,1,50 

4,  55'1,  480 

2:{,  64.8.  690 

27.(i38.0.50 

43. 827,  .5.80 

27.a51.9.50 

.54.  (h;9.  *»1 

20, 625, 490 

$112.  367.  .5.37. 10 

7,30«i,511.94 

7.  17;t.621.00 

4.797.145  08 

10.  350.  8fK5  98 

12.911.272.92 

18.3.419.374.32 

12. 574,  5;i2.  88 

8, 600.  5«V4.  70 

5.  SM.  029.  68 
7,OOV.9!9  28 
7,909.967.  .52 

6,  351.066.  .54 
5.20.5.46,5,72 

10.  4,N\  114.0IJ 
$7.  7".>2.  948.  50 
27.  182,  904  .54 

9.  i:«>,  ,572  36 
12.<''.9.  7N2  28 
13,862.0.50.02 
18.6(11.373.64 

9.U19,  4«16.  .52 

3;j.»57.0<Jl.,'52 

1U8.213.994  98 

6.  -W,.  138  »W) 
73.492.  113  24 
14,135.612.40 

9.  236. 075. 94 

7.  457. 142.  42 
7.810.377.12 

15.  965.  897.  '22 

5.  734.  5.39.  72 

85.112.7.56.82 

4,227,301.26 

4,  -m.  -if*-.  58 

20. 975. 00.5.  ,56 

4,r..Vi,  1^2.  12 

7,  f.o:i.  202  98 

4.761  977  22 

9.786.312  90 

8,477.010  :« 

4,318,488.72 

13,  283, 492.  04 

6,98.8,415.  10 

X  803.  ,5.30.  28 

20,  510.  02O.  44 

14,0<".1.230.  N2 

12.  3«.5,  Oftl.  82 

25,  277, 599.  62 

14,920.198.02 

7,  7.56,  847,  28 
69,023,616.48 

107.  lOo.  149.  82 

38.  29«.t.  66»).  86 

21.223.02.5.46 

.5.  972.  934.  24 

8,  176.  6M.  06 
3.  201,. 521).  14 
8.  51 1.244.  .56 

13.207.243.  14 
14,6.34,809.28 

7.  567.  62.5.  52 
15.  060.  .590.  40 

5.924,-38.3.92 

PtTctnt 

32 

Kulton    .        

32 

(tallia           ... . 

70 

(icaura  

24 

(Jn-«'ne 

()tn'rns«'y 

HaniiltoD 

Hancock    . ..---- 

33 
.56 
22 
26 

lliiplin  

35 

Ilarrt:u>a 

45 

Hocry 

Uiphlund 

26 
47 

Hrx-kinj» 

M 

Holmes               

33 

ilurcn           

33 

Jatk.^on 

JffTiTson 

74 

39 

Kii.  X 

34 

Lak- 

I^rfiwrcnce 

17 
«7 

Licking      ._ 

35 

LoK:)n 

lyorain 

Lucas 

MnMtsnn  

Mahoning 

Marion 

36 
25 
23 
33 

as 

33 

Medina 

Mt'lRS 

MiTtvr 

Miami.. 

Mdnriie    

35 
80 
28 
30 
55 

Montgomery 

M 

Morp.in — 

Nlurrow        . 

61 

33 

Aliiskingum 

47 

NfiMe         

6S 

<)U;lwa      

27 

HaiililtnK    

25 

Perrv        

70 

Pukaway 

30 

I'ike     

67 

Portage 

38 

PreMe 

27 

Piiinam. 

Kichlanil 

31 
33 

Kos.-* 

44 

Sanilusky 

26 

Scioto 

Seneca    

41 
31 

Shelby 

31 

.Stark 

» 

Siiiiiinit 

43 

Trumbull 

30 

Tu.'M-arawas 

Iniuii    

43 

36 

Van  Wert...; 

Vinton         

31 
70 

Warn-n 

39 

Washington.., 

44 

Wavne 

33 

Williams 

27 

W<K.d 

28 

Wyandot 

28 

Unemployment  Makes  W.  P.  A.  Necessary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1939 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  most  serious  problem  which  we,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people  are  confronted  with  today  is 
unemployment.  The  district  that  has  seen  fit  to  elect  me 
to  represent  them  in  Congress  is  typical  of  the  many  others 
that  are  troubled  ^\^th  such  conditions.  In  dealing  with  un- 
employment, we  are  dealing  with  the  problem  that  has 
wrought  upon  millions  untold  hardships  and  misery. 

Can  we  remedy  this  situation  in  some  small  way?  Yes, 
my  colleagues,  by  the  approval  and  allocation  of  additional 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  W.  P.  A.  for  the  coming  year. 
In  dealing  with  W.  P.  A.  we  are  directly  dealing  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  needy  unemployed;  we  are  directly  dealing  with 
a  remedy  that  has  made  available  to  irmumerable  families  a 
source  of  livelihood;  we  are  providing  for  the  care  and  nour- 
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Lshmcnt  of  many  unfortunate  children  who  are  directly  af- 
fected by  this  dreaded  unemployment  situation  that  has 
existed  now  for  nearly  10  years. 

Let  us  not  assume  the  attitude  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
But  let  us  assume  the  role  of  the  benefactor  and  the  provider. 

Are  we  going  to  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  returning  to  the  system  of  dole?  No; 
but  let  us  meet  this  horrifying  condition  by  planned  and 
coordinated  public-works  programs.  We  cannot  permit  these 
unfortunates,  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  un- 
employed, to  shift  for  themselves. 

Look  at  the  situation  in  the  light  of  humanity.  Make  them 
not  the  tools  of  economy,  by  which  we  will  continue  to 
spread  misery  and  privation.  Unless  funds  are  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  such  works,  we  arc  failing  to  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  have  placed  their  trust  in 
us;  we  are  failing  to  provide  for  the  alleviation  in  part  cf 
such  striking  conditions. 

The  upturn  in  business  and  emplojTiicnt  that  was  ex- 
pected in  1939  has  not  materialized;  m.^king  it  necessary  for 
th?  Government  to  continue  aiding  the  needy  unemployed, 
to  increase  the  purchase  power,  and  advance  economic  re- 
covery by  the  promotion  of  useful  public  works.  The  funds 
now  available  will  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  It  is  therefore  my  duty  and  your  duly  to  support  the 
appropriation  of  adequate  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
such  programs  as  well  be  necessary  during  the  coming  year 
to  preserve  the  right  to  work,  and  to  prevent  further  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  unemployed. 


The    Florida    Canal    and    the    Mississippi   Valley 

Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1939 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  CLEVELAND  NEWTON.  GENERAL  COUN- 
SEL OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION.  BEFORE 
THE  HOUSE  COMMITFEE  ON  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 


RESOLUnON    ADOPTED   BY  THE   ANNUAL   CONVENTION   OF  THE   MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY   ASSOCIATION   AT  ST.  LOUIS.    NOVEMBER    22,    1938 

After  reafQrmlng  its  support  of  a  number  of  Important  projects. 
Including  the  Florida  canal,  the  association  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"We  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress the  value  to  the  national  defense  of  our  system  of  inland 
waterways  and  coastal  channels.  The  security  in  time  of  war  of 
the  water-borne  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  via  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  of  deepest  concern  to 
the  Nation.  We.  therefore,  urge  the  completion  of  all  channels 
for  this  commerce,  which  are  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers and  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  having  impor- 
tant strategic  value." 

The  chief  project  covered  by  the  resolution  Is.  of  course,  the 
Florida  canal;  it  being  the  greatest  of  all  channels  for  the  Gulf- 
Atlantic  ocean-borne  commerce  and.  having  been  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
having  important  strategic  value 

I  think  the  Plcr:da  canal  is  one  of  the  steps  in  our  national 
low-cost  service,  and  not  only  for  commerce,  but  as  a  matter  of 
national  defense.  We  have  never  created  one  of  these  projects 
that  I  know  anything  about  where  the  commerce  did  not  tre- 
mendously excetd  the  estimate. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  distressing  conditions  in  this  country, 
and  one  of  the  most  dismal  forebodings  for  the  future,  is  the  fact 
tliat  57  percent  cf  the  populaticn  of  this  country  has  now  con- 
centrated within  50  miles  of  the  deep-water  rim  of  the  country, 
I  and  it  is  going  stronger  in  that  direction.  Why  is  that  so? 
S.mply  becau.se  industry  goes  where  it  can  get  cost  of  transporta- 
tion that  will  let  it  reach  the  market,  and  where  industry  takes 
the  pay  rcll.  populaticn  follows. 

That.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  is  the  position  of  the  Mis- 
i    siEsippi  Valley  Association. 


Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  view  to  generally 
informing  the  House  of  the  great  interest  cf  the  people  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  in  the  proposed  Florida  Ship  Canal,  I 
desire  to  read  into  the  Record  some  extracts  from  a  state- 
ment recently  made  by  the  Honorable  Cleveland  Newton,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  am  not  going  Into  details 
regarding  this  canal,  because  they  have  already  been  so  ably 
handled 

I  am  here  as  general  counsel  and  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
ccmmittee  of  the  MissL-^sippi  Valley  Asscciation.  to  speak  In 
favor  of  this  project.  The  Mississippi  Valley  Association  has  en- 
dorsed this  canal  annually  for,  I  think,  9  years. 

We  are  concerned  about  it  because  it  shortens  the  route,  not 
only  between  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  but  between  the  MissLs- 
slppl  Valley  and  the  eastern  seaboard;  and  anything  that  will 
shorten  the  route  and  will  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  be- 
tween these  two  sections  is  not  only  useful  to  the  valley  but  is 
useful  to  the  whole  country. 

We  have  a  membership  that  extends  over  24  States  in  the  valley, 
going  as  far  north  as  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities,  and  up  to  Yank- 
ton and  up  to  Pittsburgh.  So  you  can  see  that  the  resolutions 
passed  by  this  association  have  a  rather  ccmprehens ive  representa- 
tion of  viewpoint. 

We  feel  that  this  canal  is  not  only  good  for  commerce,  because 
It  docs  give  us  a  waterway,  the  first  propcsition;  that  it  gives  the 
valley  a  waterway  all  the  way  to  New  Eiigland;  and  we  think  that 
is  helpful  to  the  whole  country. 

At  our  last  convention  we  took  this  canal  and  we  took  some 
other  channels  along  the  coast  and  lumped  them  into  one  resolu- 
tion, and  I  want  to  read  that  resolution  In  conclusion.  This  is 
part  of  the  resolution  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  passed 
at  its  annual  convention  In  St.  Louis  last  November: 


The  Meaning  of  Civil  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wediiesday.  June  28  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June  22}, 

1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  MURPHY,  JUNE  21,  1939 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tD 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered on  June  21,  1939,  by  Hon.  Prank  Murphy,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  John  Marshall  College,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  subject 
of  the  address  is.  "The  Meaning  of  Civil  Liberty." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  the  past  few  years  you  have  been  devoting  yourselves  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  You  have  been  concerned  with  the  rules  of 
legal  procedure  and  with  the  many  and  important  details  of  the 
law  of  contracts,  torts,  and  property. 

Today  I  am  not  going  to  talk  with  you  about  the  minute  de- 
tails of  pleading  or  of  substantive  law.  but  about  the  fundamental 
liberties  of  the  individual  as  they  are  embodied  in  the  most 
precious  heritage  of  the  American  lawyer,  the  Bill  of  Rights.  For 
all  the  rules  of  law  which  you  have  learned  have  little  value 
If  they  do  not  govern  a  society  where  the  Individual  is  free  to 
exercise  those  rights  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  human 
dignity. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  ago  today,  a  group  of  American 
citizens,  meeting  in  the  colonial  community  of  Concord.  N.  H., 
voted  by  57  to  47  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution  which  had 
been  written  at  Philadelphia  1  year  before. 

We  do  not  formally  celebrate  the  day,  but  it  was  an  event  of 
tremendous  significance.  It  meant  that  the  required  majority  of 
nine  States  had  ratified,  and  that  the  Constitution  was  in  full 
legal  effect.  It  meant  that  the  American  people  had  cast  their 
lot  together  under  the  guidance  of  a  document  that  Gladstone 
once  described  as  the  most  remarkable  political  work  produced  by 
the  human  intellect  in  modern  times. 

That  document — our  Federal  Constitution — Is  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  But  there  Is  one  thing,  above  all.  that  makes  it  re- 
markable— one  quality  on  which  all  the  others  dep>end — and  that 
is  the  singular  emphasis  It  places  on  personal  liberty. 

In  the  very  first  sentence  we  read  that  the  American  people 
established  the  Constitution  to  secure,  among  other  things,  "the 
blessings  of  liberty"  to  themselves  and  their  posterity.  And  the 
liistory  books  tell  us  that  they  were  so  very  concerned  about  tlieir 
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liberties  that  in«ny  of  the  Stat«  rrfused  fiatly  to  ratify  the  Con- 
st itutton  uniew  they  were  anbured  that  a  bul  oX  righio  would  be 
added.  When  that  a£surance  was  given,  they  ratified,  but  not 
before. 

Oviously.  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  an  accident.  It  was  not 
the  product  of  a  whim  or  a  passing  fancy.  The  people  were  In 
deadly  earnest  about  It  They  had  shed  blood  and  suffered  hard- 
ship to  gain  liberty,  and  they  were  determined  to  give  it  the  best 
protection  they  could  devise. 

And  so.  when  It  came  to  the  Job  of  framing  the  Bill  of  Rlght.s. 
they  d:d  not  mince  words.  They  did  not  hedge  It  around  with 
restrlctloris  or  weaken  It  with  quallQcatlons  and  conditions.  They 
said  m  plain  English: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the 
r  of   speech   or    of   the   press;    or   the   right   of   the   people 

p  y  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Govtmment  for  redress 

of  grievances." 

In  virtually  every  one  of  the  48  State  Constitutions  we  find  the 
same  bold  guaranties  oi  civil  and  religious  liberty,  expressed  in  the 
same  blunt  language.  The  Constitution  of  New  Jersey,  for  .ex- 
ample, declares  with  beautiful  simplicity,  "No  law  shall  be  passed 
to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Sup.'-eme  Court  declared  that  the  Federal 
courts  would  protect  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual 
from  encroachment  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
but  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  local  governments  as  well.  In 
hl3  opinion  Mr.  Justice  Stone  reminded  us  again  how  much  the 
Bill  of  Rights  means  to  our  democracy.  "No  more  grave  and  Im- 
portant l-ssue,"  he  said,  "can  be  brought  to  this  Court  than  that  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly." 

Wl»y  Is  this  so?  Why  thLs  remarkable  emphasis  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly  and  religion? 

Becau.se  tht-  wise  men  who  wrote  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  New  Jersey  Bill  of  Rl^'hts  were  doing  more  than  stating  U'vA 
prohibitions  on  the  legislature  They  were  expressing  a  philosophy 
of  human  living.  They  were  defining  the  spirit  of  a  free  and  sov- 
ereign people.  They  were  putting  into  words  the  meaning  of 
democracy  Itself. 

They  were  determined  to  put  an  end  In  this  country  to  the  kind 
of  government  that  tells  the  individual  he  may  not  speak  a**  he 
pleases;  that  tells  the  newspapers  what  they  may  or  may  not 
print;  that  denies  the  citizen  the  right  to  practice  whatever  reli- 
gion his  conscience  choo-scs;  and  that,  in  general,  treats  the  Indi- 
vidual as  the  servant  of  an  all-powerful  state 

They  were  so  bent  on  ending  that  kind  of  government  that  they 
started  a  revolution  and  never  gave  It  up  until  their  objective 
was  wen. 

We  could  destroy  all  their  work  If  we  wanted  to  do  it.  We  could 
uproot  this  whole  democratic  structure  overn.ght  simply  by  going 
back  to  the  ancient  notion  that  govtrnment  knows  what  is  best 
for  the  people  and  that  the  people  must  not  question  the  wisdom 
of  what  the  Government  does  for  them  or  to  them  or  with  them. 

But  If  wc  did  that,  we  would  be  striking  a  heavier  blow  at  civili- 
zation th.in  It  has  ever  suffered  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

What,  after  all.  is  civilization?  Is  it  oiu:  great  skyscrapers  and 
our  long  bridges?  Is  It  our  huge  factories  and  marvelous  auto- 
mobiles? Is  it  the  radio  and  the  airplane  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
wonderful  Inventions  that  make  life  easier  and  smoother  and 
faster? 

Those  things  are  part  of  it,  course — an  Important  part  of  It. 
But  they  aren't  all  of  it. 

The  heart  of  civilization,  the  thing  that  gives  It  a  soul.  Is  exactly 
that  spirit  of  freedom  that  runs  all  through  our  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
Is  the  Idea  that  the  indivrdual  has  a  natural  right  to  be  free  up  to 
that  point  where  he  injures  the  Interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Take  that  Idea  away  from  our  Government,  or  build  a  govern- 
ment without  It,  and  you  have  a  government  that  Ls  something  less 
than  civilized 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  constructed  a  straw  man  so  that  I  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  pushing  It  down.  It  may  seem  pointless  to 
talk  about  the  Bill  of  Rights  when  obviously  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  people  believe  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  a  good  thing  and 
want  it  kept  in  our  Constitution. 

I  wish  that  the  problem  were  as  simple  as  that,  but  It  isn't. 

It  is  one  thing  to  believe  In  civil  liberty  and  another  thing  to 
practice  It  in  all  the  daily  relationships  of  man  to  man.  And  I  am 
afraid  the  facts  are  that  some  of  xis  have  been  for  civil  liberty  In 
theory  but  not  very  careful  about  practicing  It  In  our  dally  lives. 

Some  of  us.  under  the  tension  of  political  and  economic  con- 
flicts, have  let  oxu-selves  forget  that  civil  liberty  is  not  Just  for 
those  whom  we  agree  with,  but  also  for  those  whose  Ideas  are 
hateful  to  us.  We  have  forgotten  that  civil  liberty  Is  not  Just  a 
problem  for  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  but  something  that 
must  be  protected  first  of  all  by  every  individual  citizen.  The 
Federal  Government,  for  example,  cannot  effectively  protect  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  individual  unless  public-spirited  citizens  in 
every  community  have  the  courage  to  come  forward  and  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Government  In  seeing  that  the  rights  of  the 
humblest  and  most  unpopular  muiorlty  are  scrupulously  protected. 

Bccau.se  some  of  us  have  at  times  forgotten  these  things,  we  have 
condoned  infractions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Patrick  Henr;  and  Benjamin  Franklin  would  never  have 
condoned. 


What  Is  the  evidence?  It  come*  to  us  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  every  day  in  a  steady  stream.  Every  day  the  ncvly  created 
Civil  Liberties  Unit  r^ads  the  tragic  story  In  letters  and  telegrams 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

We  hear  of  municipal  officials  aiding  in  the  provocation  of  rcce 
ccnflict,  even  though  government  In  a  democracy  Is  intended  to  be 
for  all  and  not  Ju.si  some  of  the  people. 

We  hear  of  arbitrary  ordinances  and  arbitrary  police  action  that 
deny  workmen  the  right  of  peaceful  plckethig.  even  though  our 
courts  have  recognized  that  peaceful  picketing  Is  a  Just  and  proper 
right  of  working  people. 

We  hear  of  local  authorities  and  private  citizens  manhandling 
union  organizers,  even  though  the  Supreme  Court  long  ago  recog- 
nized that  It  Is  proper  and  desirable  lor  labor  to  unite  In  organi- 
zations. 

We  hear  of  groups  arbitrarily  denied  the  right  to  distribute 
literature,  even  though  the  Bill  of  Rights  leaves  no  doubt  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  are  fundamental  to  our  political 
system. 

But  there  Is  no  n«'ed  to  go  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
proof.  The  citizen  who  looks  carefully  can  see  It  all  around  him, 
near  at  hand.  He  can  see  It  In  the  tj-pe  of  mind  that  believes 
labor  or  Industry,  as  the  case  may  be,  ought  to  be  punished  for 
Its  sins  by  terrorism  and  coercion;  In  that  dl«tjrted  mentality 
that  blames  the  Jew  for  all  cur  troubles;  and  In  the  discrimina- 
tion practiced  against  these  who  happened  to  be  bum  with  a 
darker  skin  than  most  people  possess. 

What  are  these  tendencies  and  practices,  after  all,  but  forms 
of  Intolerance?  And  what  Is  there  more  completely  opposed  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  to  all  our  American  traditions  than  In- 
tolerance? It  is  the  most  un-American,  unconstitutional,  un- 
christian, and  undemocratic  thing  in  our  life  today. 

There  is  no  room  for  intolerance  in  the  An^.erica  that  our  fathers 
plarincd.  It  belongs  In  those  other  counlric  s  where  freedom  has 
t>een  all  but  forgotten  and  where  human  slavery  Is  the  common 
lot.  It  belongs  in  those  other  lands  where  men  hardly  dare  to 
whisper  their  thoughts,  and  where  they  hold  their  meetings  by 
stealth  under  cjver  of  the  night.  It  belongs  In  those  places  on 
earth  where  fii'.e  literature  and  art  and  mu.slc  have  been  drstroyed 
and  where  the  schools  spread  p.'-opaganda  for  those  in  power. 

Intolerance  has  no  place  here,  and  those  who  embrace  It  are 
following  not  tlie  fathers  but  someone  else.  They  are  not  follow- 
ing Jefferson,  for  it  was  he  who  sponsored  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They 
are  not  following  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  It  was  Franklin  who  de- 
liberately wrote  into  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  phrase 
"one  people."  Such  Individuals  forget  that  America  became  Rreat 
becau.^e  It  was  created  and  has  remained  spiritually  one  people. 

Go  down  in  the  subway  of  the  great  metropolis,  walk  the  crowded 
streets  and  the  market  places,  stand  near  the  factory  gates  at  clos- 
ing time,  and  what  do  you  see?  Not  Eng'lshmen  or  Italians  al  nie, 
or  gentiles  or  Jews  alone,  or  white  people  or  black  alone,  or  con- 
servatives or  progressives  alone.  You  see  the  children  of  every  race 
and  every  nation  and  every  creed  under  the  sun.  You  see  America 
and  America's  future. 

If  you  are  disheartened  by  what  you  see.  If  these  people  of  other 
races  and  national  oiigms  seem  alien  to  you,  then  America's  future 
and  your  own  will  not  be  hs^py.  But  If  you  see  them  all  as  being 
of  the  stock  that  built  this  great  Nation  from  a  wilderness.  If  you 
look  at  them  as  fellow  servants  of  democracy,  then  our  future  is 
bright  and  full  of  hope. 

America  Is  not  100-percent  puritan  or  lOO-percent  cavalier.  Amer- 
ica is  an  amalpamaticn  of  men  and  women  of  different  kin  with  a 
common  passion  for  liberty  and  tolerance.  And  with  them  all  rests 
the  future  of  American  democracy. 

In  many  ways  the  period  we  live  In  Is  like  the  period  that  followt^ 

the  Civil  War.    There  has  been  no  Gettysburg  or  Bull  Run.  but.  In 

the  manner  of  war,  the  depression  has  inllirted  wounds  and  brought 

]    hardship  to  many.    Today,  as  in  1865,  the  Nation  faces  a  tremendous 

^    Job  of  reconstruction. 

We  need  to  place  the  economic  system  in  such  order  that  men  may 

have  the  chance  to  work  and  to  earn  a  living  wage.    We  need  to  find 

}    ways  to  bring  health  and  decent  shelter  to  thofe  who  lack  them, 

I    We  must  take  care  that  the  aged  are  adequately  insured  against 

want  and  the  worker  against  unemployment. 

We  mu.st  protect  the  quality  of  Government  service  by  weeding 
out  the  incompetent,  and  protect  Its  Integrity  by  eliminating 
those  who  violate  their  public  trust.  We  must  cut  the  alliances 
between   politics  and  corruption  wherever   they  exist. 

Just  as  It  was  with  Lincoln  In  1865,  we  need  "to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds";  to  care  for  those  who  have  borne  the  modem 
battle;  "to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace." 

And  now.  as  never  before,  we  need  to  do  otir  work,  as  Lincoln 
advised,  "with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all."  We 
need  to  do  It  with  tolerance  for  those  with  whom  we  disagree; 
with  compa.«slon  for  those  who  are  !es3  fortunate  than  we.  with 
sympathy  and  understanding  for  those  who  Bpe&k  a  different 
tongue  or  whose  background  Is  In  a  different  land.  We  need  to 
do  It  with  a  constant  understanding  that  the  things  we  have  in 
common  are  far  bigger  and  more  important  than  any  difference 
that  may  seem  to  keep  us  apart. 

It  is  In  such  a  splnt.  and  such  a  spirit  alone,  that  peace  is 
won.  justice  achievedi.  and  the  sons  of  men  made  free. 
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Dare  We  Break  the  Vicious  Circle  of  Fighting  Evil 

With  Evil? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  28  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  June  22). 

1939 


SERMON  BY  DR.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sermon  delivered  by 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  on  February  19.  1939,  at  the 
Riverside  Church.  New  York  City,  the  text  being  Dare  We 
Break  the  Vicious  Circle  of  Fighting  Evil  With  Evil? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  sermon  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  E,ecord.  as  follows: 

For  .«ome  of  us  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  the  Christian  theology 
than  In  the  Christian  ethic.  A  generation  at?o  many  were  saying: 
We  cannot  believe  your  Christian  Ideas  of  God,  but  the  ethical 
principles  of  Jesus  are  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Today,  however,  it  Is  the  ethical  principles  of  Jesus  that  are 
dilTicult. 

By  the  Christian  ethic  I  mean  no  mere  ordinary,  humane 
decency,  loving  those  who  love  us,  btit  rather  the  radical,  some- 
times incredible,  demands  of  Jesus  that  we  love  our  enemies,  that 
if  smitten  on  one  cheek  we  turn  the  other  al.sD.  nr  if  compelled 
to  go  1  mile  we  go  2  Instead  that  we  do  good  to  those  who  hate 
us  and  prav  for  those  wiio  despitefuUy  use  us  and  persecute  us. 
There    Is    the    rub    today. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  the  extraordinary  vividness  with  which  a 
powerful  temptation  nssalls  us  all,  the  temptation  to  resist  evil 
with  evil.  When  on  the  western  prairies  a  conflagration  starts, 
men  fl^ht  fire  with  fire,  burning  a  swath  across  which  the  advanc- 
ing flames  cannot  leap  What  Is  thus  well  done  In  the  physical 
world  we  are  continually  tempted  to  do  In  the  moral  world.  We 
fight   evil   With   evil. 

WE  COPT  THOSE  WE   IIATK 

In  V  ar.  If  one  side  uses  poLson  gas,  the  other  side  may  at  first 
be  horrified,  but  in  the  end  we  all  succumb.  It  takes  poison  gas 
to  fight  po;son  gas.  If  one  side  uses  conscription,  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  dictatorship,  the  other  side,  being  a  democracy,  at  first 
Is  shucked,  but  In  the  end  copies  the  technique  of  the  enemy.  It 
takes   conscription    to    fight    coiiscrlptlon. 

In  personal  relationships  we  are  habitually  tempted  to  meet  bad 
temper  with  bad  temper,  resentment  with  resentment,  sometimes 
chicanery  with  chicanery,  and  in  all  this  we  are  morally  sustained 
because  we  think  we  are  resisting  evil — as.  Indeed,  we  are.  but  with 
evil. 

At  that  crucial  point  Jesus  parts  company  with  us.  It  Is  there 
that  His  revolutionary  ethic  begins. 

Listen  to  Him:  "How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?"  Hidden  away 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Mark's  Gospel  that  searching  question 
stands,  summing  up.  I  think,  the  essential  meaning  of  Jesus' 
way  of  life.  "How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?"  How  can  evil  be 
the  cure  of  evil?    How  can  two  wrongs  make  a  right? 

No  question  could  be  more  pertinent  to  our  mddern  world, 
where  today  violence  rises  on  every  side.  111  will  is  rampant,  ag- 
gressive iniquities  must  be  resisted  by  good  men,  and  the  temp- 
tation to  fight  evil  with  evil  Is  almost  irresistible. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  Jesus  haunts  the  Christian  con- 
science and  m  quiet  moments  of  Insight  reveals  a  strange,  un- 
canny common  sense — How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan? 

ANSWERING    EVIL   BY    MORE    EVIL 

In  the  first  place,  how  can  the  vicious  circle  of  evil  answered  by 
more  evil,  answered  by  more  evil,  answered  by  more  evil  still,  ever 
be  broken  unless,  somewhere,  someone  refuses  to  go  on  with  It? 

Watch  this  vicious  cycle  of  wrong  answering  wrong.  Iniquity 
rises,  demanding  that  we  fight  back.  So,  following  the  pattern  of 
the  natural  ethic,  against  which  Jesus  took  his  revolutionary  stand, 
we  fight  bitterness  with  bitterness,  hatred  with  hatred,  violence 
with  violence,  evil  growing  In  a  mounting  crescendo  as  wrong 
answers  wrong. 

This  process  is  afoot  everywhere,  from  international  relation- 
ships, where  they  bomb  our  cities  and  kill  our  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  so  we  bomb  their  cities  and  kill  them,  to  personal  rela- 
tlon.shlps,  where  we  say,  "He  has  been  unjust — I  will  show  him. 
I  will  pay  the  devil  in  his  own  coin." 

In  this  regard  how  like  we  human  beings  are  to  dogs.  For  one 
dog  barks  and  the  other  barks  back  and  the  first  barks  more 
loudly  and  the  second  becomes  more  noisy  still,  in  a  mounting 


rre.scendo  of  hostility.  So  one  man  excused  his  terrier  to  the 
exasperated  owner  of  another.  "After  all,"  he  said,  "the  dog  Is 
only  human." 

THE  TRACEDT  OP  NAME-CALLING 

Prom  the  time,  as  children,  we  fell  into  angry  name-calling, 
each  trjnng  to  lay  his  tongue  to  some  more  stinging  epithet,  we  all 
have  faced  this  elemental  problem,  and  now  that,  more  mature, 
we  are  more  dignified,  oxir  resentment  taking  a  colder  form  but 
remaining  still  resentment  quite  unredeemed,  who  does  not  know 
that  vicious  circle  of  bitterness  answered  by  bitterness,  answered 
by  bitterness  again?     It  is  the  tragedy  of  the  world. 

Shakespeare  dramatized  this  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which,  far 
from  being  a  drama  of  romantic  love  alone,  is  first  of  all  a  play 
about  a  feud — the  house  of  Capulet  against  the  house  of  Montague. 
The  first  and  last  words  of  the  play  concern  the  feud,  one  house 
against  the  other,  hating  each  other,  meeting  violence  with  vio- 
lence, evil  growing  by  what  It  feeds  upon  and  two  wrongs  never 
coming  out  right.  Remember  Mercutlo,  slain  In  the  duel  and  In 
the  insight  of  his  dying  moment  crying,  "A  plague  o'  both  your 
houses." 

"GIVE   ME  THY  HAND" 

In  the  theater  one  sees  people  go  out  before  the  final  scene  as 
though,  the  love  poetry  being  over,  they  thought  the  play  was  done. 
Shakespeare  would  have  disliked  that.  It  Is  the  final  scene,  the 
climax  of  the  play  that  he  was  driving  at,  when'  Capulet  and  Mon- 
tague stand  ashamed  and  penitent,  their  long  and  bitter  feud 
stopped  in  mldcourse  by  a  love  that  broke  the  vicious  circle  of  its 
hate.  In  that  final  momeiit  of  the  play,  w-hen  a  Christian  might 
kneel  as  before  the  mystery  of  the  cross,  Capulet  says,  "O  brother 
Montague,  give  me  thy  hand." 

So  Shakespeare  after  his  own  fa.shion  dramatized  what  the  Chrl"!- 
tian  etlilc  would  say,  that  the  world's  feud  can  never  end  and  the 
vicious  circle  of  WTong  answering  wrong  come  to  a  close  until,  some- 
where, .somebody  refuses  to  go  on  with  it.  Jesus  meant  this  by  his 
homely  saying  that  if  a  man  Is  smitten  on  one  cheek  he  should  not 
smite  back,  starting  thus  an  endless  chain  of  retaliation. 

Let  him  try  a  new  technique.  Better,  he  would  say,  that  one 
adventure  on  a  revolutionary  ethic  and.  If  two  blows  must  be  given, 
take  both  rather  than  give  one.  Let  him  see  if  he  cannot  thus 
break  the  endless  sequence  of  fighting  evil  with  evil,  whereby  we 
always  become  the  evil  that  we  fight. 

This,  of  course,  is  what  the  pacifists  at  their  best  are  driving  at 
with  reference  to  war.  The  most  shameful  aspect  of  our  present 
international  situation,  I  think.  Is  the  way  we  ape  the  enemies 
we  hate. 

ARE    WE   "YES    MEN"    TO    DICTATORSHIPS? 

The  dictatorships  say  war.  so  we  say  war.  They  build  vast  arma- 
ments, so  we  build  vast  armaments.  Step  by  step,  day  by  day,  we 
become  their  "yes  men."  They  say  dictatorial  control  of  the  nation 
for  the  sake  ef  war's  efficiency.  So  In  Washington  we  propose  bills 
that  provide  on  the  day  of  war's  declaration  that  the  Nation  shall 
conscript  life,  property,  labor,  conscience. 

The  dictatorships  say.  Let  the  War  Department  determine  the 
foreign  policy.  So  we,  too,  against  the  tradition  of  our  people  and 
the  very  words  of  our  Constitution,  say  the  same  thing,  and  in 
Washington — witness  the  proposition  for  the  fortification  of 
Guam — not  so  much  the  civilian  representatives  of  the  people  as 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  begin  to  initiate,  and  so  ultimately  to 
predetermine,  our  foreign  policy. 

W'E    FIGHT   EVIL    WITH    E\^L    AND    BECOME   THE    EVIL    THAT    WE    FIGHT 

What  apes  we  are.  We  copy  those  we  hate.  We  fight  evil  with 
evil  and  become  the  evil  that  we  fight.  We  will  conquer  them,  we 
say.  and  so  first  of  all  we  let  them  make  us  In  their  Image. 

All  this  we  do,  thinking  Jesus  to  be  a  visionary  Idealist.  He  Is 
not.  His  ethic  shows  a  more  realistic  insight  into  what  Is  going 
on  in  this  modern  world  than  does  our  boasted  hardheadedness. 

Despite  their  governments,  the  people  of  all  the  nations  In  their 
hearts  and  homes  want  peace.  Somewhere,  sometime,  millions  of 
men  and  women  must  stand  up  and  cry.  We're  through;  we  will  not 
go  on  forever  with  war  causing  more  war,  causing  more  war,  caus- 
ing more  war  still. 

If  someone  says,  But  we  may  be  compelled  to  go  to  war.  I  ask 
only  that  the  meaning  of  that  be  realistically  faced.  For  in  the 
war  you  say  America  is  compelled  to  enter,  every  cruelty  that  hu- 
man beings.  Implemented  with  unprecedented  instruments,  can 
Inflict  on  human  beings  will  be  Inflicted.  In  that  terrific  wrestling 
bout  no  holds  will  be  barred.  The  word  "sacred"  will  be  dropped 
from  the  human  vocabulary,  and  neither  child  nor  woman,  home, 
church,  school,  honor,  nor  plighted  faith  will  be  respected. 

NO    ONE    CAN    REALLY    WIN    A    WAR 

If  we  are  the  apes  of  our  enemies  in  peacetime,  in  wartime  we 
will  be  apes  Indeed.  Every  cruelty  they  devise  we  will  match. 
Every  de\astation  they  Infiict  on  human  beings  we  will  equal.  In 
the  end  no  barbarity  will  be  beneath  us. 

The  boys  we  bore  in  travail  and  reared  in  love  in  our  homes, 
schools,  and  churches  will  laecome  the  yes  men  of  the  enemies  we 
fight,  in  every  dastardly  deed  they  do.     They  will  be  compelled  to. 

And  when  it  is  over,  in  a  world  where  all  agree  that  no  one  can 
really  win  a  war,  with  civilization,  it  may  be.  wrecked,  with  a  thou- 
sand new  problems  raised  for  every  one  solved  and  countless 
hatreds  engendered  for  every  one  satisfied,  I  can  think  of  only  one 
factor  that  still  will  stand  quite  unimpaired:  namely,  the  strange 
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man  of  Galilee  whom  many  call  a  visionary  ^Idealist  still  asking 
with  Inflnlte  sorrow.  "How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?" 

Let  ui  take  a  further  step  and  note  that  whether  or  not  this 
principle  of  Jesiw  that  evil  is  not  to  be  fought  with  evil  appeals 
to  us.  depends  primarily  qn  what  it  Is  that  most  of  all  we  want,. 
Do  we  really  want  to  ciSt  out  Satan?  Do  we  most  of  all  desire  to 
got  rid  of  the  evil  of  the  world?  Multitudes  of  people  want  some- 
thing else  altogether — their  own  prestige,  personal  or  national, 
their  gain  and  profit,  their  vengeance  even,  or  their  private  con- 
quest.   Of  course,  to  such  Jesus"  ethic  is  preposterous. 

THE   SUPREME   AIM    OF    JESUS 

We  cannot  see  His  meaning  truly  any  more  than  we  can  see  the 
windows  of  a  gothlc  cathedral  until  we  go  inside,  and  from  within 
His  life  understand  what  most  of  all  He  wanted.  Above  all  else  He 
wanted  to  rid  the  world  of  its  evil.  Whatever  it  cost,  whether  it 
brought  Him  to  the  cross  or  no.  somehow  to  rid  the  world  of  its 
evil  was  His  passionate  desire.  If  that  is  what  a  man  wants,  then 
evil  is  not  an  Instrument  to  use. 

It  Is  only  in  the  light  of  this  supreme  aim  and  motive  of  Jesus 
that  one  can  see  His  ethical  prmciples  as  reasonable.  If  one  wants 
most  of  all  to  cast  out  Satan,  then  an  alliance  with  Satan  is  no 
means  to  that  end. 

THE  rOLLT  or  VINDICnVENESS 

Translate  this  into  personal  life,  and  its  truth  Is  clear.  A  man 
does  a  wrong  to  us;  what  do  we  want?  It  may  be  that  our  first 
lmp»>tiious  desire  turns  to  vlndictiveness — an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

So  one  man  I  know  of  had  an  enemy.  For  years  financially  he 
laid  for  him  until  he  got  him.  sold  htm  out.  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel, house  and  furniture,  and.  with  a  satisfaction  which  only  the 
vmdictive  know,  cried,  "My  God!  but  that's  conquering!"  If  a 
man  wants  that,  then  Jesus'  ethic  is  preposterous. 

When,  however,  a  man  did  Jesus  a  WTcng.  Jesus  felt  concern  for 
the  man.  There  are  different  ways  in  which  one  can  Intimate  the 
presence  of  need  and  none  more  unmistakable  than  to  be  unfair, 
unju.st  ungenerous.  When  a  man  does  a  wront;  it  Is  as  though 
he  flew  unwittingly  a  flag  of  distress  and  uttered  a  cry  for  help. 

Evil-doing  may  be  variously  interpreted.  It  may  cry  to  us. 
revenge!  It  may  say.  ignore  me!  It  may  say,  SOS;  there  is  a  need 
to  be  met,  a  deep  want  in  this  man  s  life,  an  evil  that  by  good 
will,  perchance,  you  may  help  to  cure. 

So,  when  the  Siimarltan  villagers  used  Jesus  despitefuUy.  He  was 
sorry  for  the  villagers.  When  Judas  betrayed  him.  He  was  heart- 
broken because  He  could  not  help  Judas.  It  was  the  wrong- 
heartedness  Itself  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  the  unklndness  and 
bitterness  He  wished  to  banL'^h  from  the  earth.  When  one  takes 
the  measure  of  this  supreme  motive.  Jesus'  ethic  becomes  not  pre- 
poBterous   but   Inevitable.     Satan   cannot   cast   out   Satan. 

*  ;  i 
'  "•    '  RISK    AND   SACRIFICE    ARE   NECESSARY 

If  someone  says  that  this  ethic  is  risky,  that  it  is  bound  to  cost 
Bacrlftce  and  when  used  on  some  people  Is  sure  to  fail,  I  an- 
swer. Of  course  it  Is.  Emring  the  last  blizzard,  we  are  told,  a 
woman  living  on  a  branch  of  the  Ohio  saw  a  poor  dog  drifting 
on  the  ice-floes  and,  touched  with  pity,  ran  to  the  stream,  with 
difficulty  launched  her  boat,  fought  for  2  hours  before  she  reached 
the  dog  and  brought  him  safely  back.  Then  he  bit  her  and  she 
died  of  rabies. 

There  are  human  curs  like  that.  Of  all  men  in  history,  do  you 
think  Jesus  did  not  know  it?  But  he  would  say.  I  think.  Take 
It  any  way  you  will,  humnn  life  is  risky;  you  cannot  avoid  risk 
In  life,  and  the  salvation  of  the  world  depends  on  men  and  wom?n 
who  will  take  this  risk,  to  face  ill-will  with  good-will,  to  try  to 
break  the  vicious  circle  of  evil's  sequence,  where  wrong  answers 
wrong,  and  when  two  blows  must  be  given  to  take  both  rather 
than  give  one. 

A    MINISTRY    OF    OOOD    WHX 

If  we  say.  In  certain  personal  relationships  this  ethic  can  be 
made  to  work  and  it  was  only  of  these  individual  relationships 
that  Jesus  was  thinking.  I  suspect  that  shows  how  little  we  know 
about  Jesus'  world.  He  was  not  tucked  off  in  a  forgotten  ccrner 
of  the  earth  He  lived  on  one  of  the  major  highways  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Every  breath  of  news.  1  suspect,  trom  the  Thames 
to  the  Euphrates  soon  or  late  came  to  Nazareth. 

He  lived  In  a  violent  generation  when  force  ruled  the  world 
and  might  made  right  as  terribly  as  it  does  today.  He  lived  In  a 
nation  seething  with  violent  revolt.  He  dealt  not  only  with 
Saduccees,  compromising  with  Rome;  not  only  with  Pharisees, 
waltin;;  for  their  supernatural  Messiah  to  come  from  heaven 
and  redeem  them;  but  with  zealots,  fiery  mlUtant,  revolutionary 
rebels  crying  out  for  bloodshed  to  make  right  their  heinous  wroncs. 

This  public  situation,  so  dreadfully  like  ours.  Jesus  had  in  mind 
when  He  turned  Hie  back  on  revenge  and  bloodshed  and  based  His 
ministry  on   undlscourageable   good   will. 

It  was  this  public  situation  He  faced  in  the  temptation  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry,  when  the  devil,  as  It  were,  showed  Him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  said,  "All  these  things  will  I 
give  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me." 

How  perennial  a  temptation  that  is.  How  terribly  it  assails  us 
all  today.  To  Join  forces  with  the  devil  to  beat  the  devil,  to  fight 
evil  with  evil — ah.  Christ,  how  did  You  resist  the  pressure  of  it  in 
Your  time  and  how  in  a  world  like  this  do  You  expect  us  to 
follow  Ycu? 

S.*TAN    CANNOT    CAST    OtTT    SATAN 

Yet  when  In  calmer  moments  one  faces  the  facts,  one  wonders 
It  He  is  not  right.     Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan.     All  tiistory  is  a 


running  commentary  on  that.  The  means  determine  the  end. 
Everlastingly  that  is  true — the  means  determine  the  end.  We 
of  all  generations  should  understand  that. 

Dld~we  not  fir,ht  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy? 
We  were  resisting  evil.  We  prided  ourselves  on  that.  We  were 
morally  indignant  against  a  real  wrong  and  sacrlflcially  devoted 
to  a  holy  cause.  We  would  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
Conscription  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Poison  gas. 
bombing  of  open  cities,  blockades  that  starved  millions,  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Dictatorial  control  of  the  whole 
Nation's  life — even  of  what  we  ate  and  wore — the  very  suspension 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  And 
In  the  end  a  treaty,  the  only  kind  of  treaty  modern  war  can  issue 
in  vengeful,  selfish,  cruel — to  make  the  world  saie  for  democracy. 

•  THE    SANEST    REALIST    OF    US    ALL 

So  we  woke  up  to  find  the  world  less  safe  for  democracy  than 
it  had  been  in  generations.  We  discovered  that  war,  being  essen- 
tially totalitarian  and  dictatorial,  cannot  defend  democracy,  but 
that  the  means  determine  the  end.  Ah,  Christ,  You  are  not  a 
visionary  idealist;  You  are  the  sanest  realist  of  us  all.  Satan 
cannot  cast  out  Satan. 

Let  tis  take  a  further  step  and  note  the  positive  power  of  this 
ethic  when  it  is  put  to  work.  For  it  Is  not  weak,  as  the  average 
man  thinks,  but  very  strong.  Of  all  ridiculous  Beatitudes,  some 
would  say,  the  most  incredible  is  the  one  whr-re  Jesus  suras  this 
ethic  up  and  the  faith  on  which  it  is  built:  "Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth  "  What  nonsense,  says  the  average 
man. 

Yet  would  you  stake  your  credit  upon  the  opposite?  Blessed  are 
the  Hitlers  for  they  shall  Inherit  the  earth.  Would  you?  Grant 
him  every  temporary  victory  you  think  possible.  Would  you  say 
that  In  the  long  run  he  ^111  inherit  the  earth?  I  know  no  intelli- 
gent person  who  thinks  that.     All  history  rises  up  against  that. 

EMPIRES   BUILT  ON  FORCE  FADE  AWAY 

Like  children's  sand  houses  built  upon  the  shore,  nge  after  age 
the  tides  of  destiny  have  risen  and  wiped  out  the  empires  built  on 
force.  Of  all  contrasts  in  history  none  could  be  more  dispropor- 
tionate than  that  between  the  Roman  Elmplre  on  one  side  and 
Calvary's  cros-s  upon  the  other.  Yet  the  Roman  Empire  has  fallen 
and  many  another  empire  since,  like  children's  blocks  toppling 
In  a  row,  but  still  that  cross  stands  and  haunts  the  conscience  of 
the  world. 

So  I  think  Jesus  sat  many  a  day  upon  the  hills  above  Nayareth 
and  lo(  ked  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  stietching  mile  alter  mile 
before  his  gaze.  There  the  historic  battles  of  the  world  had  been 
fought.  There  the  empires  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  had 
cla.'-hed.  Age  after  age  violence  had  met  violence  and  kings  and 
Pharaohs  had  fallen  in  futility,  and  Satan  had  never  cast  out 
Satan  yet. 

It  was  from  that  vision,  not  first  of  an  Ideal  but  of  the  facts, 
that  Je-sus  went  out,  I  think,  determined,  though  he  died  for  it, 
to  Introduce  into  the  world  a  new  and  revolutionary  ethic — meet 
Ul-will  with  good  will,  dare  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  evil  an- 
swering evil,  never  fight  wrong  with  wrong.  Satan  canont  cast  out 
Satan. 

THE   PROPER    USE   OF   FORCE 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  use  of  force  Is  satantc.  Coercion 
has  its  proper  place  In  life,  always  indicating  a  pathological  condi- 
tion but  capable  of  salutary  use  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community,  as.  for  example,  against  the  Insane  or  the  criminal. 
Even  in  such  realms,  however,  the  Christian  ethic  has  been  so  far 
Influential  that  not  retaliation  but  cure  and  reformation  have  be- 
come the  test  and  aim  of  intelligent  procedure. 

Because  one  believes  in  municipal  police  one  Is  not  by  any  lf)glc 
driven,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  to  believe  in  war.  War  1.=;  a  highly 
specialized  form  of  force,  in  its  preparations,  procedures,  and  results 
distinguishable  from  any  other  of  force's  exhibitions.  One  may 
believe  in  the  police  and  think  duelin^r  wrong;  one  may  grant 
the  salutary' nature  of  coercion  communally  applied  for  the  good 
of  all  and  still  think  gladiatorial  shows  are  unmitigated  and  out- 
moded evil. 

WAR  IS  SATANIC  AND  ONI.Y   S.^TAN  GAINS 

So  one  may  pray  and  work  for  an  ultimate  International  com- 
munity, in  which  the  collective  security  of  all  is  the  aim  of  all 
and  the  policing  of  the  world  Is  the  Joint  affair  of  all,  and  may 
still  see  clearly  that  at  the  present  moment  no  war  will  mean  that 
or  anything  aimed  in  that  direction,  but  will  be  the  old  satanic, 
retaliatory  process,  motivated  by  imperialistic  ambitions  and  waged 
with  sadistic  savagery  to  an  end  catastrophlcally  evil.  War  Is 
satanic.  and  only  Satan  has  anything  to  gain  from  it. 

However  some  may  doubt  the  possibility  of  applying  this  prin- 
ciple to  public  affairs,  how  can  one  doubt  its  magisterial  power  in 
personal  relationships?  I  would  almost  venture  to  say  that  any 
special  fineness  of  spirit  that  anybody  here  possesses  is  his  because 
sometime  he  has  lived  at  the  receiving  end  of  this  ethical  p'-ln- 
ciple. 

For  there  are  three  kinds  of  goodness  in  the  world  Pir.5t. 
coerced  goodness,  where  some  one  Is  good  to  us  because  we  can 
require  it.  That  is  not  impressive.  Then  there  is  deserved  p^od- 
ness,  where  we  have  been  good  to  some  one  and  now  quid  pro 
quo.  so  much  for  so  much,  he  is  good  to  us.  That  is  not  deeply 
impressive.  Then  there  is  undeserved  goodness,  where  we  have 
been  unworthy,  tingenerous,  unkind,  unjust,  and  lo.  someone 
comes  back  at  us  with  good  will  and  friendliness 

I-^om  the  days  at  home  when  our  parents  so  treated  us,  through 
all  our  Uves,  no  force  has  reached  so  deep,  laid  hold  so  hard. 
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lifted  so  powerfully  as  that.  Thank  God  not  everybody  has  slapped 
back  at  us.  Thank  God  some  people  did  go  the  second  mile  with 
us.  The  salvation  of  the  world  depends  on  the  multiplication  of 
people  who  understand  and  practice  that  adventurous  ethic. 

WHAT    SHALL    AMERICA    DO? 

Do  not  represent  me  as  having  said  that  It  is  simple  to  apply 
this  principle  to  the  worlds  large  affairs.  It  is  desperately  diffi- 
cult. No  one  of  us  is  wise  enough  to  see  around  the  next  corner. 
Only  as  Americans  this  seems  clear,  that  we  are  at  the  fork  of  the 
road  and  that  either  we  are  going  to  throw  the  va.st  influence  of 
this  Nation  on  the  side  of  those  constructive  forces  that  make  for 
international  good  will  and  conference  instead  of  violence  or  else 
we  are  in  for  an  era  dominated  by  our  aping  of  our  enemies. 

They  make  war.  We  make  war.  They  build  vast  armaments. 
We  build  vast  armaments.  They  use  poison  gas.  We  use  poison 
gas.  They  say.  all  restrictions  off  on  the  most  brutal  instincts  of 
mankind.  We  say  the  same,  until  once  more,  fighting  evil  with 
fvil  until  we  are  the  evil  that  we  fight,  far  from  conquering  our 
enemies,  we  let  them  make  us  after  their  own  image. 

So  at  long  last,  at  the  end  of  a  ruinous  era,  we  shall  be  facing 
again  the  question — which  God  grant  us  grace  to  face  now  before 
It  is  too  late — How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan? 
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Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Jay  Franklin,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  31,  1939, 
entitled  '"Roosevelt  Held  Right,  and  Big  Business  Wrong,  on 
Economy  Appraisal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  31,  1939] 

ROOSEVELT      HELD      RIGHT      AND      FIG      EU5INESS      WRONG      ON      ECONOMY 

APPR.MSAL 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

Figures  are  rapidly  rolling  into  Washington  showing  the  extent 
to  which  big  business  has  been  "ruined"  by  the  New  Deal,  and 
why  there  is  such  an  overwhelming  demand  for  tax  relief  on  the 
part  of  the  groat  corporations.  Here,  for  example,  are  the  "tragic" 
figures  of  the  economic  recovery  movement  of  1934-37.  as  reflected 
ill  industrial  sales.  For  convenience,  the  figures  are  expressed  in 
millions  of  dollars,  so  when  you  read  steel  sales  for  1937  as  being 
$2,847.  that  means  $2,847,000,000. 


These  figures  are  based  on  data  from  W.  P.  A.  projects  sponsored 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  What  is  impre.sslve 
about  them  is  the  fact  that  the  1934  figures  represent  recovery  from 
the  trough  of  the  depression,  while  the  1937  figures  arc  ba.sed  on 
the  earnings  of  the  year  when  it  was  evident  that  the  New  Deal  was 
here,  and  here  to  stay.  Statistical  arpeggios  make  sweet  music 
to  few  but  certified  public  accountants,  but  here  are  some  percent- 
age of  gains  in  sal3s  during  1937,  as  compared  with  sales  in  1934: 

Steel,  up  134  percent:  meat  packers,  up  18  percent:  chain  variety 
stores,  up  15  percent:  automobile  manufacturers,  up  92',  percent: 
agricultiu'al  machinery,  up  68 '/^   percent  in  1937,  as  compared  to 


1935:  cigarette  sales,  up  22 'i  percent:  mail-order  houses,  sales  up 
69  percent:  oil  refiners,  up  34  percent;  office  equipment,  up  55  per- 
cent: cement  sales,  up  44 '2  percent,  despite  17-percent  shrinkage 
In  assets:  containers,  other  than  paper  and  wood,  up  52  percent. 

But — I  can  hear  the  Tories  roar  In  outrage — 1937  was  not  a  repre- 
sentative year.  I  agree.  It  was  not.  It  was  the  year  of  the  great 
sit-down  strikes  which  "paralyzed"  industry,  "crippling"  the  auto- 
mobile Indvistry  so  that  it  only  could  .show  a  19-pcrcent  increase 
In  assets  and  only  a  92 '^ -percent  increase  in  sales  over  1934  It 
was  the  year  of  the  Supreme  Court  fight,  when  Roosevelt  "de.stroyed 
confidence"  and  threatened  to  "become  a  dictator"  by  reorganizing 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  It  was  the 
year  when  the  Supreme  Court  va'idated  the  "ruinous"  Labor  dela- 
tions Act.  It  was  the  year  when  labor  warfare  broke  out  between 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L..  still  further  "undermining  confi- 
dence" and  "paralyzing  industry."  Yet  this  was  the  year  when  our 
big  business  firms  increased  sales  by  percentages  ranging  between 
7' 2  percent  and  134  percent,  and  increased  assets  up  to  a  total 
of  37''5   (mail-order  houses). 

It  seems  clear  that  in  the  light  of  these  distressing  figures  no 
Congress  should  be  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  take  pity  on  the 
wealthy  corporations,  remove  the  undistributed-profits  tax.  and 
apply  economic  democracy  by  taxing  the  comer  grocery  at  Just  the 
same  rates  as  applies  to  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  industrial 
enterprise  in  America.  It  is  equally  clear  why  the  big  business 
leaders  hate  Roosevelt.  He  was  right  In  his  appraisal  of  political 
economy  and  they  were  wrong. 

The  1938  figures  are  not  ko  good.  That  was  the  year  when  Con- 
gress resisted  the  President — the  year  when  Roosevelt  tried  to 
balance  the  Budget. 


The  Montgomery  County  (Ohio)   Fish  and  Game 

Protective  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  28,  1939 

Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Montgomery  County 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Club,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  one  of 
the  first  organizations  of  its  kind  in  America, 

On  Friday,  June  30,  it  will  hold  its  fifty-third  annual 
outing. 

Descriptive  of  its  origin  and  purposes  is  the  following 
letter  received  today: 

Long  before  the  days  when  LaSalle  took  possession  of  all  the 
land  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  the  inhabitants 
thereof  had  chosen  the  valleys  of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and 
Miami  Rivers  in  Ohio  as  the  best  abcdes  of  mankind. 

Their  forefathers'  ancestors,  from  coast  to  coast,  had  designated 
the  land  of  the  Algonquins  as  the  capitol  providence  of  red  men, 
erecting  everywhere  mighty  earthworks  and  mounds  as  monuments 
to  glories  of  the  western  continent. 

Never,  since  the  days  when  England  and  France  battled  for 
possession  of  that  wide  territory  which  lay  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
and  north  of  the  beautiful  river,  has  the  Ohio  country  been  other- 
wise than  in  the  very  forefront  of  American  history. 

The  story  of  our  State  is  such  that  it  not  only  challenges  and 
commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of  its  citizens,  but  its 
record,  since  its  earliest  days,  stand  unsurpassed  among  the  sister- 
hood of  States  whose  children  have  WTOught  well  and  nobly,  not 
only  for  their  habitation,  but  for  their  nation,  and  the  world  at 
large. 

By  reason  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  abundance  of  its 
game,  the  flood  tides  of  immigration  brought  every  nationality  and 
creed  into  Ohio,  here  to  assist  in  making  the  greatest  composite 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  Ohio  we 
find  the  real  average  of  Intelligence,  morality,  thrift,  and  content- 
ment. Blessed  by  nature,  she  is  particularly  fitted  to  be  the 
nursery  of  great  men  and  great  deeds. 

In  the  year  of  1886,  a  band  of  the  sons  of  Ohio,  In  Montgomery 
County,  possessing  the  attributes  of  a  Daniel  £oone,  a  George 
Croghan,  an  Anthony  Wayne,  or  a  George  Rogers  Clark,  formed 
the  Montgomery  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Club  for  the 
purposes  of  the  conservation  of  game  and  fish. 

It  was  noted  by  members  of  this  club,  which  has  stood  through- 
out the  years,  that  during  the  drought  years,  when  some  of  the  chief 
breeding  grounds  dried  up.  nature  itself  was  taking  its  toll  of 
wild  fowl,  which,  added  to  that  exacted  by  the  hunter  and  fisher- 
man, threatened  the  future  of  the  ducks  and  geese  and  other 
game;  something  should  be  done  about  it,  the  older  birds  were 
being  killed,  with  few  young  ones  replenishing  the  stock.  That 
way  lay  the  extinction  which  many  species  of  wildlife  earlier 
suffered. 

This  club,  pioneering  In  the  work,  was  the  means  of  having  In- 
troduced in  Ohio  precautionary  meastires  as  quickly  as  the  danger 
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waa  evident.  These  Included  reduction  of  hunting  seasons  and 
l>ag  limits,  along  with  positive  conservation  work,  and  other  States 
qxilckly  copied  Ohio's  groundwork. 

Now  a  survey  and  field  studies  made  during  the  past  year  show 
wildlife  is  on  the  increase  once  more — and  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  this  organization,  the  oldest  of  Its  kind  In  the  State,  has 
made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  present  hopeful  condition. 

Because  of  the  age  of  the  club,  some  of  the  older  members  have 
passed  on.  but  In  their  passing  they  have  inspired  others  to  take 
up  the  burden  and  carry  on  and  keep  this  oldest  sporting  organi- 
zation in  Ohio,  alive;  each  member  doing  his  bit  in  the  much- 
needed  work  of  preserving  some  of  our  heritage  for  the  hunters 
and  fishermen  of  tomorrow. 

Pat  SHiiajs, 
Asst^tant  Financial  Secretary. 

Had  there  been  throughout  the  years  of  this  club's  exist- 
ence country-wide  organizations  of  men  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  protecting  and  conserving  the  wildlife  of  America. 
we  would  not,  today,  be  confronted  with  the  expensive  and 
all-important  problem  of  what  to  do  for  our  game  animals, 
birds,  and  fish  which  every  lover  of  wildlife  fervently  desires 
to  foster  and  preserve. 


Will  Rogers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26.  1939 


EXE3?CISES  AT  UNVEILING   OP   STATUE  OF  WILL  ROGERS  IN 

STATUARY  HALL 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  exer- 
cises held  during  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Will  Rogers  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  on  June  6,  1939: 

The  following  exerci.'^es  were  held  attending  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  Will  Rogers  In  the  rotunda  of  the  National  Cap- 
itol. Washington,  D.  C.  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  6.  1939,  at 
2:30  o'clock. 

Prom  2:30  until  3  p.  m.  a  concert  was  played  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Band  Lt.  Charles  Benter.  U.  S.  N.,  leader,  featuring 
the  following  selections:  March.  Will  Rogers,  by  Arthur  Pr\or: 
Oklahoma.  I  Love  You.  by  Mrs  Opal  WilUford;  Old  Faithful, 
dfdicatid  to  Will  Rogers;  a  selection  from  Stephen  Foster  Melo- 
dies, march.  Gate  City,  in  which  Dixie  was  featured. 

The  as.sfmblv  was  called  to  ord  >r  at  3  p.  m..  by  Mr.  Walter 
M  Harrison.  Oklahoma  City,  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Will  Rogers 
Memorial  Commi.<sion. 

Chairman  H.^rkison.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  first  number 
on  the  program  will  be  the  playing  of  America  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Band. 

(America,  played  by  the  United  States  Navy  Band  ) 

Chairman  H.\rkiso"n  The  Reverend  ZeBarnoy  Thorne  Phillips, 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  will  offer  an  Invocation. 

Rev.  zeBAHPrtrr  Thorne  Pkhxips.  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying  unto  me:  Write  from  henceforth,  blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  In  the  Lord,  even  so  salth  the  spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their 
labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Let  us  pray. 

In  the  silence  of  this  moment,  our  Heavenly  Father,  a  grateful 
Nation  bows  its  head  in  iovtrig  tribute  to  the  memory  of  him  whose 
life  in  duty's  path  illumed  by  trust  and  love,  always  told  in 
cth?r  livrs  for  purity  and  strength  and  hope. 

We  thank  Thee  for  this  priceless  heritage  of  splendid  Christian 
manhood,  bequeathed  to  us.  his  fello\».-raen.  for  his  un.-iullled 
ideals,  his  devotion  to  his  home  and  loved  ones,  his  never-falling 
humor,  transflgurlng  his  mature  and  potent  thought,  and  above 
all  his  vibrant  {K?i8onal:ty.  weaving  its  wholesomeness  Into  ihe 
warp  and  woof  of  myriads  of  lives.  And  as  we  unveil  and  dedicate 
this  statue  In  this  holy  shrine  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  accept,  we 
bejicoch  Thee,  the  dedication  of  our  lives  unto  Thee  and  to  the 
.•ervice  of  our  country,  and  grant  us  to  live  In  such  a  state  that 
we  may  never  be  afraid  to  die.  so  that  living  and  dying,  we  may 
be  thine  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

Our  blessed  dead.  too.  we  trust  to  Him  to  keep  safe  'til  the 
morning  stars  sing  among  the  roses,  at  the  resurrection  dawn. 
And  ."^o  we  can  leave  them  with  Crod.  Love's  arms  are  His  and  'tis 
His  love  and  thought  In  us  that  bids  us  dare  to  lay  them  in  His 
arms  and  leave  them  there.     Ameu. 


Chairman  Harrison.  Norrls  Henthome.  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
World,  will  tell  of  the  work  of  the  Memorial  Commission  of  which 
he  Is  chairman.    Mr   Henthome. 

Mr.  NoRRis  O.  Henthorne.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
friends  of  Will  Rogers:  Twenty-two  years  ago  today,  at  this  same 
hour,  citizens  of  Oklahoma  came  to  Washington  and  gave  to  the 
Nation  a  statue  of  Sequoyah,  native  American.  Cherokee  Indian, 
and  author  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet.  This  morning,  citizens  of 
Oklahoma.  Including  members  of  the  old  Cherokee  Indian  Nation, 
placed  a  wreath  at  the  base  of  this  statue,  thus  again  honoring 
that  other  eminent  Oklahcman  who  has  been  counted  among  the 
great  of  the  Nation  by  being  placed  In  Statuary  Hall. 

Today  we  come  again  to  present  a  statue  of  another  great  citizen 
whose  character  and  reputation  and  record  long  since  reached 
beyond  the  confines  of  our  State,  and  who  was  known  throughout 
the  world,  wherever  the  printed  word  was  read  or  pictures  were 
shown  In  presenting  this  statue  of  Will  Rogers  It  is  with  pride 
of  fellow  citizenship  with  such  an  Illustrious  son,  but  In  humble- 
ness and  In  realization  of  great  loss. 

This  statue  can  be  but  a  slight  mark  of  the  honor  and  respect 
with  which  this  great  citizen  was  held  In  our  State.  No  stone  or 
bronze  or  word  can  be  the  measuring  rod  of  the  feeling  of  our 
people  for  the  man  we  are  today  honoring. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma,  through  their  Will  Rogers  Memorial 
Commission,  have  erected  another  remembrance  to  do  honor  to 
Will  Rogers.  At  Claremore.  in  the  home  county  of  Rogers,  named 
for  the  family,  we  have  built  a  memorial  museum.  In  which  will 
be  permanently  housed  the  personal  belongings  of  Will  Rogers. 
The  men.orial  is  built  on  property  purchased  many  years  ago  by 
him  as  the  location  of  a  future  home,  and  given  the  State  by 
Mrs.  Rogers.  Prom  the  terraces  and  galleries  of  the  museum  Is  a 
view  of  many  miles  over  th?  Oklahoma  hills,  where  Rogers  as  a 
boy  and  young  man  acquired  the  background  of  tolerance  and 
fairness  and  charity  that  .so  characterized  his  life  and  work. 

The  ceremony  today  exemplifies  the  feeling  of  all  of  Oklahoma. 
We  are  proud  to  have  the  Nation  share  with  us  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  our  people.  No  more  suitable  words  could 
be  used  in  portraying  the  feeling  of  Oklahomans  toward  Will 
Rogers  than  in  the  words  carried  In  bronze  on  the  door  of  the 
memorial  in  Claremore:  "Built  by  the  people  of  Oklahoma  In 
tribute  to  Will  Rogers,  native  son  and  world  citizen." 

Thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  Harrison.  Leon  C.  Phillips,  Governor  of  Oklahoma, 
born  in  the  young  State  whose  destiny  he  directs  with  intelligence, 
efficiency,  and  integrity,  will  make  the  presentation.  Governor 
Phillips.      I  Applause.  I 

Hon.  Leon  C.  Phillips.  As  chief  executive  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Oklahoma,  there  devolves  upon  me  this  pleasing  duty  of  pre- 
senting to  his  country's  Statuary  Hall  the  statue  of  Will  Rogers, 
America's  best  known  and  most  revered  private  citizen,  our  unoffi- 
cial ambassador  of  good  will  to  the  world. 

This  privilege  Indeed  Is  mine  but  the  authority  comes  from  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  unanimously  voiced  by  the  six- 
teenth legislature  of  the  State  and  embodied  in  its  official  acts. 
Their  generous  appropriation  made  possible  this  statue  of  her  best- 
loved  son  and  kindly  friend  to  rest  on  this,  its  pedestal  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation  among  the  likenesses  of  those 
other  heroic  figures  who  led  their  people  to  victory  In  a  great  causae 
or  sustained  them  through  their  hours  of  trial. 

His  is  the  last  statue  that  will  grace  this  noble  Hall,  and  this 
great  and  final  recognition  is  Indeed  appropriate  and  fitting  for 
Will  Rogers  was  the  archetype  of  the  American  people,  the  plalD 
and  kindly  spokesman  of  the  Inarticulate.  A  grateful  State  ha» 
built  a  memorial  to  him  near  his  birthplace  In  Claremore,  In  his 
native  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  permanent  shrine  to  all  who  loved  him. 

The  people  have  done  this.  Now  they  are  placing  the  statue  of 
their  beloved  son  in  the  Hall  of  the  Immortals.  Why  have  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  done  this?  One  cannot  penetrate  the  mys- 
teries of  life  to  allocate  the  causes  of  personal  distinction,  but  of 
this  we  may  be  certain:  Will  Rogers  was  born  with  the  elements 
of  greatness  In  him.  He  is  one  more  Irrefutable  example  of  the 
fact  to  which  we  as  citizens  of  a  democracy  unwaveringly  adhere, 
that  out  of  the  humblest  heritage  and  the  simplest  circumstances 
can  come  great  characters  who  will  revive  our  faith,  enlighten  our 
thinking,  and  fire  our  souls  to  action. 

Will  Rogers  was  bom  on  the  undulating  plains  of  northeast 
Oklahoma  before  they  had  been  opened  to  settlement.  He  grew 
up  on  the  simple  frontier.  He  was  the  a.ssoclate  of  cowboys  and 
Indians,  a  familiar  of  the  plains  people  and  cowmen  and  ranchers 
who  had  conquered  the  West.  As  fame  and  fortune  came  there 
came  also  world-wide  recognltlnn  that  in  him  was  something  of 
the  universal.  He  was  not  one  man  but  all  men.  He  belonged 
to  the  world  and  his  untimely  death  was  a  shock  to  all  Some- 
how, riding  the  solitary  range,  sleeping  out  under  the  stars 
watching  the  Oklahoma  stmsets.  he  drank  In  the  silence  of  the 
prairie.  He  developed  a  personality  from  which  the  false,  the 
pretentious,  the  sUly,  and  the  ostentatious  fell  away  He  crew  to 
look  for  the  best  In  humanity,  and  the  best  In  humanity  re- 
sponded to  him.  Neither  carping  criticism  nor  scorn  marked  his 
Judgment  of  his  fellows,  but  only  a  kindly  tolerance  edged  with 
Illuminating  wit.  ^ 

Men  responded  to  his  simplicity  and  humor,  for  as  he  rode  the 
range  and  round-ups.  he  had  learned  the  dependence  of  men 
upon  the  elements  and  upon  the  feUow  men  ^^ 
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Understanding,  that  priceless  gift  of  all  gifts,  was  his  and 
enabled  him  to  see  the  virtues  of  a  man.  however  overlaid  with 
dross.  He  understood  people,  and  though  he  analyzed  them 
keenly,  his  con;nient  was  always  kindly.  He  could  dispel  the 
glccmlest  misgivings  with  a  Joke,  witty,  subtle,  and  profound. 

•'I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't  like,"  he  said.  What  a  testament 
to  his  simplicity  and  his  Insight  into  the  tangled  skein  of  man's 
behavior.  Understanding  men,  he  loved  them  and  they  loved 
h;m. 

Wil'  R^gers  was  a  man  of  tremendous  loyalties.  He  was  loval  to 
his  family,  his  community,  his  State,  and  hi.^  countn-.  He  was 
proud  of  the  people  from  whom  he  had  sprung,  and  seldom  has 
a  town  been  more  publicized  by  a  favorite  son  than  his  native 
Claremore.  In  all  the  fame  and  fortune  that  came  to  him.  he 
remained  the  boy  from  Oolagah,  Okla.  Privileged  to  consort  with 
Presidents,  the  acquaintance  of  royalty,  his  love  for  Oklahoma 
did  nit  wane,  and  with  pronounced  frequency  he  flew  back  when- 
ever his  pressing  affairs  permitted,  to  visit  the  plain  people  of  his 
boyhood. 

His  heart  ached  when  his  nation  was  In  trouble  and  his  fellows 
were  in  distress.  While  a  bewildered  Government  was  organizing 
to  meet  the  unprecedented  emergency,  he  toured  the  Nation  at 
his  own  expcnce.  making  personal  appearances  and  giving  the 
whole  proceeds  to  those  of  each  locality  who  were  in  dire  need. 

His  friend  w.is  injured  and  deprived  for  a  year  of  his  only 
source  of  llvelihccd.  Will  Rogers  went  on  the  stage  in  his  stead, 
not  only  to  incurc  the  continuance  of  his  friend's  income  but  to 
secure  his  part  for  him  against  the  day  when  he  could  return. 

Pergonal  matters  these?  Yes.  But  typical  of  the  man  in  whom 
every  American  saw  exemplified  the  kind  of  person  that  he  would 
like  to  be.  Tjplcal  also  of  that  belief  In  Individual  worth,  that 
tolerance  and  sympathy  that  has  marked  the  American  character 
from  the  days  of  the  colonial  frontier  when  men  knew  and  recog- 
nized their  interdependence  and  their  weakness  before  the  primi- 
tive forces  of  life.  T>pical  also  of  the  njan,  whose  underlying 
loyalty  to  his  friends  broadened  to  Include  humanity  as  he  grew 
in  popularity  and  acclaim. 

W:ll  Rogers  loved  his  fellow  man.  That  is  why  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  loved  him.  It  characterized 
his  acting.  Whether  as  Dr.  Bull  or  the  American  Ambassador, 
cr  the  wi.se  old  editor  in  Life  Begins  at  Forty,  he  exemplified  the 
principle  that  the  way  to  greatness  was  to  love  one's  fellow  man. 
These  were  but  vehicles  for  the  expressions  of  his  maturing  wis- 
dom. Will  Rogers  was  never  an  actor,  he  was  always  himself,  a 
plain  American  who  loved  his  fellow  man. 

He  looked  for  the  best  in  others  and  gave  to  the  world  the 
best  he  had.  He  earned  the  love  of  the  Nation.  He  left  the 
world  better  than  he  found  It.  He  reached  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  by  his  own  personality,  and  by  his  telling  wit 
and  wisdom  buoyed  them  to  fresh  endeavor.  To  the  end  he 
remained  a  plain  man.  a  lover  of  simplicity,  a  devastating  oppo- 
nent of  sham.  The  immortal  Kipling  might  well  have  had  him 
In  mind   when  the  lines  of  the  poem  If  were  penned: 

"If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue. 
Or  walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the  common  touch; 
If  neither  foes  ror  loving  friends  can  hurt  you, 
If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much; 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With  sixty  seconds  worth  of  distance  rtm. 
Yours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that's  In  It. 
And  which   is  more,  you'll   be  a   man,   my  son." 

When  the  Great  Winnower  of  human  achievement  has  sifted 
out  the  truly  great  from  the  chaff  of  contemporary  heroes,  when 
the  Great  Recorder  has  penned  the  record  of  thoie  whom  the 
Winnower  has  chosen,  the  name  of  Will  Rogers,  the  great  Ameri- 
can, beloved  of  his  fellows,  will  be  etched  in  the  Book  of  Fame. 
Imperi.shable  and  undimmed.  There,  writ  large  'neath  It  In  letters 
that  gle^m  with  the  idealism  and  reawakened  faith  he  fosered, 
will  be  inscribed  the  qualities  that  brought  him  from  the  obscure 
village  on  the  frontier  plain  to  the  forefront  of  human  love  and 
affection  everywhere:  Simplicity,  understanding,  loyalty,  and  love 
of  his  fellow  man.  It  is  with  this  conviction  that  I  commend 
Oklahoma's — America's — Will  Rogers  to  the  timeless  ranks  of  the 
Immortals.     (Applause.! 

Chairman  KA:ua.s<3N  Among  the  living  none  merits  participa- 
tion in  this  ceremony  more  than  Mrs.  Sally  McSpaddcn.  the  elder 
sister  of  the  late  Will  Rogers.  She  filled  as  best  she  could  the 
departed  mothrr's  place,  she  molded  Will's  early  years.  She  was 
always  Wills  devoted  love.  Sister  Sally  will  unveil  the  bronze, 
and  I  understand  that  Jo  Davidson  has  not  arrived,  and  failing 
to  see  him  at  this  time,  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Will  Hays,  repre- 
senting the  Motion  Picture  Producers  of  the  United  States,  to 
assidt  Mrs.  McSpadden. 

(Mr  Henthome,  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Will  Rogers  Memo- 
rial Commissicai.  received  the  following  telegram  from  Mr.  Jo 
Davidson,  the  sculptor,  who  had  been  scheduled  to  assist  Mrs. 
McSpadden  in  unveiling  the  statue:  "Norris  G.  Henthome,  chair- 
man. Oklahoma  Will  Rogers  Msmorial  Commission,  the  Capitol, 
Washington,  D  C.  Regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  prevented  from 
being  present  when  you  have  gathered  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  to 
do  honor  to  Will  Rof^ers.  whose  memory  as  a  great  human  being 
Is  cherished  by  all  v.ho  still  keep  the  faith,  which  was  his.  in 
the  t'vintual  triumph  of  democracy  throughout  the  world. — 
Jo.  Davidson.") 


(Unveiling  of  statue  by  Mrs.  Sally  McSpadden.  assisted  by  Will 
Hays.  Following  the  unveiling,  the  United  States"  Navy  Band 
played  The  Star  Spangled  Banner.)      |  Applause.  | 

Chairman  Harrison.  Ai.ben  W.  Barkley,  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  en  the  Library,  will  accept 
the  gift  for  the  Government.     Senator  Barklev.     |  Applause. j 

Senator  Alben  W.  Barkixt.  Mr.  Chairman.  Governor  Phillips, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the  ceremonies  in  which  we  are  now 
participating  illustrate  in  a  very  spLKlal  manner  the  opportunities 
and  the  institutions  of  America.  There  are  72  statues  which 
have  been  erected  and  now  occupy  places  In  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  as  a  part  of  our  Hall  of  Fame.  Among  those  72, 
60  were  offlceholdcis  of  one  type  or  another,  and  only  12  of  the 
72  represent  private  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  statue 
which  we  are  unveiling  today  Ls  the  twelfth  private  citizen  among 
those  which  have  been  placed  in  the  Capitol  by  the  States  which 
have  selected  the  representatives  to  honor  them  In  this  American 
Hall  of  Fame. 

It  h.-'.s  Ijoen  In  America  sometimes  the  idea  that  greatness  was 
limited  largely  to  men  who  hold  public  station,  that  the  ermine  of 
public  office  was  an  indispensable  thing  to  American  greatness, 
and  those  of  us  who  hold  office  even  for  a  temporary  period  some- 
times are  prone  to  imagine  that  v/e  are  more  powerful  and  more 
august,  and  are  to  be  revered  more  than  these  who  are  not  entr\isted 
by  their  fellow  man  with  official  robes;  but  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  whether  the  man  who  occupies  the  Governors  chair  or 
the  Senator's  toga,  or  the  Judicial  robe,  has  after  all  rendered 
greater  service  to  mankind  than  the  man  who  walks  in  the  humble 
ways,  sometimes  In  the  valley  where  the  sun  never  shines  upon 
him. 

Will  Rogers  represents  in  this  Capitol  the  12  men  or  women 
who  never  held  official  position  under  any  State  or  under  the 
Nation,  and  as  I  look  upon  that  wonderful  statue  which  I  had 
the  privilege  to  see  in  Paris  Just  as  Jo  Davidson  completed  It,  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  standing  In  the  presence  and  In  the  spirit 
of  Will  Rogers. 

Cowboy,  amateur  actor,  a  twlrler  of  the  lariat  about  which  he 
humorously  said  once,  "It  was  great  fun  to  spin  the  rope  pro- 
vided your  own  head  isn't  in  It";  not  only  actor,  but  philosopher, 
for  Will  Rogers  was  born  an  actor,  he  was  born  a  philosopher, 
he  was  a  real  statesman.  There  is  no  statute  In  the  laws  of  our 
Nation  that  bears  his  name,  and  yet  I  dare  say  that  he  wove  his 
way  into  the  hearts  of  more  men  and  women  In  this  Nation  than 
can  be  said  of  any  man  whose  name  plasters  the  pages  of  our 
statute  books  with  the  laws  which  he  has  himself  sponsored. 

Not  only  was  he  nn  intimate  and  a  confidant  of  Kings  and  of 
Presidents  and  of  Governors  and  of  Senators  and  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  members  of  the  leglslatiu-es,  not 
only  was  he  the  friend  and  the  confidant  of  the  rich  and  the 
powerfvil  and  the  mighty,  but  greater  than  all  of  these,  he  was 
the  friend  and  the  confidant  of  the  humbler  men  and  women,  not 
only  of  our  own  country  but  of  the  world.  But  even  greater  than 
these,  he  was  the  friend  of  children,  and  no  man  was  ever  a 
friend  of  children  in  this  world  who  was  not  a  good  man,  a  noble 
man.  He  gave  of  his  wealth,  he  gave  of  his  time,  he  gave  of  his 
talents,  he  gave  of  his  great  heart  to  make  America  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  and  he  carried  to  every  nation  which  he  visited, 
and  he  visited  nearly  all  the  nations  In  the  world,  that  same 
spirit  of  nobility  and  of  comradeship  which  made  these  who  could 
not  speak  his  language  understand  his  heart  and  appreciate  his 
soul. 

And  so  todav.  Governor  Phillips,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have 
the  honor  and  the  privilege  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library,  to  accept  this  beautiful  statue  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can, not  only  in  the  name  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
but  in  the  name  of  the  American  Congress,  in  the  name  of  the 
American  Government,  and  in  the  name  of  the  American  people, 
and  I  accept  it  in  gratitude  not  to  Oklahoma  alone;  In  gratitude 
not  for  this  beautiful  statue  which  represents  Will  Rogers  but  I 
accept  it  in  gratlude  for  the  noble  and  Immortal  life  which  It 
represents.     I  thank  you.     [ Applause. ( 

Chairmnn  Harrison.  Joe  Benton,  native  Oklahoman,  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  Co.,  will  sing  two  numbers. 
Good  Will  to  Men.  by  Geoffrey  O'Hara.  and  The  Lord's  Prayer, 
by  Melant.  His  accompanist  will  be  Merl  Freeland.  Mr.  Benton. 
[Applause.) 

(Selections  by  Joseph  H.  Benton.) 

(Applause.) 

Chairman  Harrison.  Will  those  of  you  In  the  rotunda  kindly 
direct  your  attention  to  the  west  wall,  if  you  please;  the  photog- 
rapher there  is  going  to  take  a  panorama  picture,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  you  face  the  camera,  if  you  please. 

(Taking  of  picture.) 

Chairman  Har.iison.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  address  by  Luther 
Harrison,  of  Oklahoma  City,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman.  will  be  next.  Born  in  Mississippi  of  a  family  that 
gave  much  in  the  Civil  War.  Luther  Harrison  received  his  educa- 
tion the  hard  way.  Since  1907  Harrison  has  been  a  factor  In  Okla- 
homa life  as  legislator,  educator,  and  editor.  You  may  not  have 
heard  him  before,  but  you  will  not  soon  again  hear  the  likes  of  him. 
Mr.  Harrison.     [Applause] 

Mr.  LiTTHEH  Harrison.  Sons  and  daughters  of  Oklahoma,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  the  man  who  undertakes  to  eulogize  Will  Rogers 
in  1939  is  subject  to  a  few  embarrassing  handicaps,  for  Will 
has  ben  eulogized  generously  and  ardently  by  the  most  illus- 
trious   citizens    of    our    Republic,      If    I    should    attempt    this 
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afternoon  to  add  anvthlng  to  the  words  of  praise  which  have  been 
spoken  of  him.  I  would  be  giillty  of  repetition  and  of  plagiarism. 
Moreover  I  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  as  I  stand  here  to  talk 
for  a  little  while  this  afternoon,  the  kindly  spirit  of  WUl  Rogers 
U  standing  Just  behind  the  scenes  poking  fun  at  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  I  respond  to  this  invitation. 

Long  years  before  Statuary  Hall  became  the  Nation's  Pantheon, 
It  was  the  scene  of  splendid  but  stormy  debate.  The  Common- 
wealths of  the  Union  In  those  days  sent  Intellectual  giants  here. 
Here  came  Randolph  of  Roanoke  to  teach  succeeding  Congresses 
the  devastating  power  that  lies  In  a  vocabulary  of  Invective.  Here 
came  the  American  triumvirate,  the  most  popular  of  poptilar 
leaders,  the  man  whc«e  very  name  of  Webster  became  a  synonym 
of  constitutional  Interpretation:  and  Calhoun,  the  Aristotle  of  the 
Biglish-speaking  race.  Here  came,  too.  that  Demosthenes  from 
the  Natchez  Bluffs,  who  at  the  age  of  23  won  from  John  MarshaU 
the  opimon  that  Sargent  Prentiss  was  the  most  eloquent  man 
that  ever  spoke  the  English  language  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
world. 

Here.  too.  came  a  former  President,  then  a  Representative,  who 
died  in  a  committee  room  Just  off  this  hall,  and  who  literally  gave 
his  life  in  dtfense  of  the  constitutional  right  of  petition. 

And  here  came  an  unknown  from  the  valley  of  Sangamon, 
the  very  mention  of  whose  name  this  afternoon  causes  every 
thought  to  turn  to  that  lonely  cabin  in  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky 
wherein  Nancy  Lincoln  gave  to  the  world  an  Immortal  son. 

When  Statuary  Hall  ceased  to  be  a  Hall  cf  Representatives  It 
became  a  hall  of  fame  In  which  you  can  see  arrayed  the  effigies 
of  men  and  women  counted  greatest  by  their  respective  States. 
But.  curiouslv  enough,  as  I  walk  around  that  sacred  circle.  I  see 
the  emt;lps  of' a  few  whose  names  are  little  known  to  the  American 
people  There  are  a  few  who  were  sel-.cted  as  partisans,  by  parti- 
sans, because  of  partisan  service  There  are  a  few,  perhaps,  who 
were  mere  champions  of  sections  and  not  representative  of  an 
entire  nation  There  are  one  or  two,  perhaps,  who  were  merely 
minority  selections  and  who  were  not  approved"  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  their  States. 

In  all  these  years,  only  one  figure  has  been  unveiled  In  Statuary 
Hall  that  had  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  American  Republic. 
I  refer  to  the  man  from  Mount  Vernon  whose  bright  sword  point 
gave  the  Colonics  their  freedom  and  whose  patient  statesmanship 
fashioned  the  American  Republic.  For  aU  these  years,  George 
Washington  has  remained  nearly  solitary  in  this  hall  of  fame, 
berause  Washington  alone  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  all  America. 

But  today,  sons  and  daughters  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma  presents 
a  companion  to  George  Washington,  who  is  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  [  Applause.  |  Speakers  more 
gifted  than  I  have  attempted  this  afternoon  to  explain  why  this 
man.  who  never  held  an  office,  became  so  preeminently  great.  Per- 
haps that  it.self  is  the  explanation — who  knows?  But  if  you  would 
understand  Will  Rogers,  you  will  have  to  go  back  500  years  to  the 
southern  pa.sses  of  the  Appalachians.  For  500  years  before  the  star 
of  Oklahoma  burst  fortli  in  the  firmament — 500  years  before  this 
preeminent  American  was  born  out  on  the  plains  of  Oklahoma— the 
Cherokee  people,  as  proud,  as  brave,  as  courteous,  as  dignified  as 
any  race  that  ever  walked  the  earth,  were  maintaining  republican 
government,  which  Is  democratic  government,  in  the  fair  land  of 
the  southern  Appalachians. 

Behind  Will  Rogers  was  500  years  of  tradition,  memories  of 
Etawah.  the  Ooslenamla.  the  Eagle's  Nest,  known  in  the  Cherokee 
tongue  as  Chattanooga,  the  River  of  Death,  significantly  named 
centurle.s  before  it  crashed  into  military  fame  under  the  name  of 
Chlckamauga. 

From  that  fair  land,  as  fair  as  any  "neath  the  stars  today,  a 
dispossessed  people — unconquered,  because  of  all  the  races  the 
Indian  has  never  t)een  conquered;  the  Indian  is  the  only  son  of  man 
who  never  was  made  a  slave — dispossessed,  expatriated,  started  down 
the  Trail  of  Tears  to  a  new  harbor  in  Oklahoma.  Across  the  Ten- 
nessee, across  the  Tallahatchie,  across  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas, 
the  Grand,  and  the  Verdigris,  those  forefolk  of  Will  Rogers  came 
Into  a  new  land,  comforting  their  dying,  burying  their  dead,  cheer- 
ing their  living.  And  that  long  highway  out  through  the  foothills 
Is  lined  today  with  the  txsnes  of  Cherokees  who  died  by  the  dis- 
possession of  an  arbitrary  government. 

Will  Rogers  was  born  on  the  prairie.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
wlldwood.  Would  you  like  to  understand  the  secret  of  his  life? 
He  grew  up  In  an  environment  and  among  a  people  where  men's 
lives  frequently  depended  upon  the  loyalty  and  comradeship  of 
their  friends.  For  that  reason.  Will  Rogers,  Cherokee  and  Okla- 
homan,  was  true  and  loyal,  and  the  perfect  comrade  until  the  day 
of  his  death  He  was  the  true  democrat  also.  He  stood  in  the 
presence  of  kings,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  because  he  knew 
that  to  be  an  American  Is  to  be  the  equal  of  a  king.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  hear  his  comment  today — this  man  who  stood  four- 
square before  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe — if  he  could  only  see 
and  hear  the  hubbub  In  the  official  life  of  Washington  of  people 
trjlng  to  find  a  social  knothole  through  which  to  peep  at  a  king? 

We  have  needed  him — needed  him  sorely — but  his  sudden  tak- 
ing off  was  not  without  Its  compensation.  He  died  in  the  day 
of  his  meridian  ftillnos.^  We.  his  friends,  did  not  have  to  mourn 
the  decay  of  the  great  American  citizen.  He  went  down  into  no 
dim  twilight,  he  sank  down  Into  no  feeble  sunset,  but  he  sprang 
out  of  life  Ln  the  bright  blaze  of  meridian  fullness.  We  have 
needed  him.  We  shall  ever  need  him.  because  his  words  cf  wisdom 
were  a  tonic  to  all  of  us  and  they  taught  us  inflated  egotists  Just 
liow  ■^m-'^"  an  ant  can  crawl  under  the  sun  of  the  world. 


But  all  the  while  destiny  was  waiting  up  yonder  tmder  tha 
northern  lights.  The  call  came.  It  could  not  be  resisted.  Per- 
haps destiny  never  is  resisted  and  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
of  the  eagles,  dear  old  Wiley  Post  (another  Oklahoman),  WUl 
Rogers  left  his  home  In  the  land  of  the  sunset,  went  away  from 
the  sandy  shores  and  the  orange  groves  of  mystic  California,  out 
beyond  the  primeval  forest  that  guards  the  Columbia,  out  beyond 
the  harbors  of  Vancouver,  out  beyond  the  frozen  tundras  of 
Alaska,  up  to  the  very  verge  of  the  Polar  ocean,  and  there  Will 
Rogers  met  his  destiny.  And  we  who  knew  him  can  hardly 
doubt  that  when  the  call  came  for  him  to  meet  his  Maker,  he 
entered  the  presence  of  his  Maker  with  a  stainless  heart  and  with 
his  inimitable,  whimsical  smile. 

We  present  today  the  companion  of  George  Washington,  the 
greatest  private  American  citizen,  a  man  of  whom  there  are  all 
too  I'ew,  a  man  whose  kindly  spirit  is  looking  down  In  sjrmpathy 
on  tis  this  afternoon.  So,  God  accept  him  and  Christ  receive 
you.     [Applause.  I 

Chairman  Harrison.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  will  you  help  us 
to  complete  a  perfect  hour  by  remaining  In  order  for  Just  a  mo- 
ment, please,  while  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  says  a  sentence 
in  benediction. 

Reverend  Phillips.  May  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God  and  of  his  Son.  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  may  the 
blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  be  upon  you.  his  dear  children,  and  all  who  are  near 
and  dear  unto  you,  both  here  and  yonder,  and  remain  with  them 
and  with  you  forever.     Amen, 

(With  the  playing  of  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Band,  the  ceicmcnies  were  adjourned  at  3:55  p,  m.) 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  Shaarey  Zedek  Sjnagogue,  Detroit,  Mich., 
May  21.  1939.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Zionist 
Emergency  Committee,  consisting  of  all  Zionist  organizations 
in  Detroit  in  cooperation  with  the  Jewish  Community 
Council: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  citizens,  I  have  come  here  today  not 
alone  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  grave  problem,  but  also  aa 
concrete  evidence  of  my  sympathy  for  you  and  your  cause,  and  if 
I  can  to  help  you  in  the  solution  of  your  problem.  Moreover,  my 
appearance  here  today  as  a  member  of  a  Christian  faith  is  Intended 
by  me  at  least  to  indicate  the  interest  and  the  concern  of  my 
fellow  coreligionists  toward  you  In  your  hour  of  trial. 

Recent  pronouncements  by  the  British  Government  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  political  change  in  the  status  of  Palestine  as  enun- 
ciated by  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  not  only  shocked  the  world  in 
general  but  have  caused  certain  elements  within  it  to  recoil  be- 
cause of  the  violation  of  a  solemn  pledge.  I.  for  one,  cannot  accept 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  expressions  as  indicative  ot  the  attitude  of  the 
English  people  any  more  than  I  could  accept  the  acts  of  mradness 
on  the  part  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  as  being  the  reflections  of  the 
German  and  Italian  peoples. 

Prom  my  earliest  childhood  I  have  always  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  Palestine  was  the  ancestral,  the  historic,  and  the  god- 
given  land  of  the  Jews;  and  I  was  taught,  moreover,  that  It  was 
ordained  by  God  that  some  day  the  Jews  of  the  world  would  return 
to  their  homeland.  Biblical  prophets  and  sincere  and  saintly  men 
throughout  the  ages  have  prophesied  the  great  homecoming  of 
the  Jews  back  to  what  In  my  mind  will  always  be  the  Holy  Land, 
there  to  enjoy  the  peace,  happiness,  and  contentment  which  for 
centiirles  have  been  denied  them  by  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Christians  and  non-Christians,  men  of  fairness  throughout  tho 
world,  rejoiced  with  you  and  your  oppressed  brethren  when  the 
great  Woodrow  Wilson  expres.sed  himself  In  your  behalf.  The 
world  was  thrilled  when  the  Palestinian  mandate  was  drawn.  The 
Balfour  declaration  clarified  and  gave  additional  substance  to  a 
practical,  though  not  a  n^w.  Idea.  The  expressions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  convinced  the  world  of  our  American 
Interest  In  this  belated  reestabllbhment  of  the  Jewish  homeland. 

Great  Britain  voluntarily— yes,  eagerly — assumed  a  respon-slbUity 
In  the  Near  East.  Gre.'^.t  Britain  C)nsulted  with  the  Govrrrunent 
of  the  United  States  along  with  other  goveriunents,  and  we  have 
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given  our  approval,  our  offlcial  assent  to  the  coiu"se  proposed  by 
His  M.ijesty's  Government. 

Peaceful  settlement  and  development  of  the  ancient  land  of  the 
Jews  began  almost  Immediately,  and  as  persecutions  flared  through- 
out Europe,  nngrations  to  the  Holy  Land  were  Increased,  under 
stress  of  necessity  were  speeded  up,  and  that  portion  of  Palestine 
which  was  peopled  by  the  incoming  immigrant  Jew  was  reclaimed 
from  desolation  of  the  desert  and  became  a  productive  paradise. 
Men  and  women  became  pra'jperous  in  their  newly  found 
freedom.  Industries,  hospitals,  libraries,  and  homes  were  built. 
Agricultural  development  advanced  at  an  almost  unbelievable  rate, 
both  as  to  quality  of  the  products  and  increased  productivity. 
Palestine  was  ab.sorblng  more  and  more  of  the  oppressed,  of  the 
persecuted,  and  of  brokenhearted  Jews  who  gathered  the  remnants 
of  their  homes,  fortunes,  and  families,  and  treked  back  to  the 
promised  land,  to  their  historic  home. 

The  advancement  of  the  Jews  in  the  family  of  nations  seemed  to 
be  a  certainty.  Suddenly,  however,  the  world  began  to  hear  of  ! 
brp.wls.  riots,  skirmishes,  with  the  Inevitable  and  final  British  mili- 
tary interference;  all  of  this  commotion  in  the  peaceful  land  in- 
habited by  an  unusually  peace-loving  people.  This  sudden  change 
was  not  spontaneous;  it  was  incited.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
know  that  it  was  created  by  the  anti-Semitic  dictators  in  Germany 
and  Italy  as  retaliation  against  Britain,  and  was  calculated  to  em- 
barra'is  the  British  Government.  A  prolonged  reign  of  terror 
followed  in  the  wake  of  propaganda,  eventually  giving  Britain  no 
alternative  but  to  Interfere  with  military  force. 

Only  recently  the  whole  civilized  world  was  shocked  by  dis- 
closures which  Indicate  clearly  the  duplicity  of  British  diplomacy. 
The  world  learned  that  certain  promises  distinctly  contradictory 
were  made  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Jews  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
the  Moslem  Arabs.  Britain  toyed  with  the  destiny  of  the  uifortu- 
nate  Jew.  B.itain  viewed  the  entire  matter  as  one  of  expediency 
and  of  self -gain,  and  as  time  went  on  this  double  dealing  of  Great 
Brltahi  w.as  brought  to  light;  and  at  thi.s  Juncture  Mr  Chamberlain 
authorized  the  l.ssuance  of  the  so-called  White  Paper,  which  has 
for  Its  purpose  the  nullification  and  de.Uiuction  of  sacred  prom- 
ises voluntarily  given  to  the  Jews  and  accepted  by  the  world  as 
having  been  given  In  good  faith  and  subject  to  boin^  fulflUcd. 

The    alms,    the    aspirations    for    th3    devrlopment    of    Palestine    i 
brought   about   by   substantial   migrations   of   the   Jews  were    now    | 
placed   In  complete  Jeopardy.     The  moderate  quotas  permitted  to    i 
enter  Palestine  well  .within  the  ability  of  the  land  to  abtorb  and    ' 
."sustain   them,   are   now   to  be   reduced   to  a   ncgli?;lblc   minimum. 
These  quotas  intended  to  save  the  face  of  the  British  Government, 
condemn  the  Jews  to  a  permanent  status  of  the  minority  subject 
to  vioUnt  hatreds  and  oppres.sions  by  the  Arabs  who  are  to  be  by 
agreement    and    understanding    the    masters    of    your    people    who 
Bouiiht  respite  from  persecution,  who  sought  the  opportunity  In  the 
homeland  to  start  life  anew,  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 

As  Dr.  Goldman  stated  recently.  Britain  condoned  and  encour- 
atted;  yes.  became  a  party  to  the  proposed  establl.=hment  of  a  ter- 
ritorial Gh?tto  in  the  Near  East,  In  the  traditional  home  of  the  Jews 
which  would  be  far  more  confining  and  oppressive  than  any  here- 
tofore established  on  the  European  Continent. 

After  a  stipulated  period  of  years,  England  Insists  that  Palestine 
shall  become  dominated  by  the  Moslem  Arab,  that  the  culture,  the 
development,  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  homeland  shall  be 
stifled  by  Arabian  influence  and  control,  and  this  with  the  full 
approval  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  It  is  not  too  late  for 
England  to  recalculate  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  reconsider 
and  make  such  corrections  as  would  permit  the  peaceful  adjustment 
of  the  differences  between  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs.  I  am  confident 
that  if  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  consultation  with  other 
Interested  nations  should  call  together  the  panics  involved,  that 
a  permanent  solution  is  not  only  possible  but  absolutely  certain. 

The  subjection  of  the  Jews  In  Palestine  can  never  be  a  lasting 
solution  of  the  Jewish-Arab  difficulties.  The  Jews  throughout  the 
world  will  not  and  should  not  bow  down  to  It.  The  nations 
of  the  world  will  not  accept  it.  Bloodshed  and  the  continued  reign 
of  terror  with  the  attendant  cost  of  human  lives  and  misery  will 
continue.  Britain  holds  withm  her  hand  the  pcssiblllties  of  a 
Just  and  equitable  solution,  if  she  will  but  deal  openly,  honestly, 
and  fairly  with  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs. 

The  people  of  America  interested  In  a  permanent  and  peaceful 
solution,  being  a  party  to  the  establishment  of  Palestine  under 
the  mandate  look  to  Britain,  as  we  have  a  right,  to  extend  her 
energies  to  the  utmost  In  recttablishing  tranquility  in  the  Holy 
Land.  England  cannot  afford,  under  any  circumstances,  to  make 
of  the  Jews  a  pawn  in  order  to  gain  a  temporary  military  ad- 
vantage. As  a  matter  of  fact,  England  should  know  that  her 
own  best  move  for  security  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Near  East  should  be  predicated  upon  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  inviolate  Jewish  Palestine.  The  loyalty,  the  devo- 
tion, and  the  gratitude  of  the  Jews  will  repay  England  a  thousand- 
fold for  her  steadfastness  and  moral  courage.  England  has  lost 
her  sense  of  equilibrium.  England  has  been  goaded  into  an  action 
that  Is  against  her  own  best  interests.  A  strong  and  consistently 
expanding  Jewish  Palestine  should  become  the  keystone  of  safety 
in  the  arch  of  the  British  Empire.  I  feel  that  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
will  sustain  that  opinion. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  today,  my  friends,  to  extend  myself  In  an 
unduly  lengthy  discourse,  but  I  do  want  to  say  before  closing 
that  I  believe  England  can  be  made  to,  and  will,  capitulate.  It 
is  not  too  late  for  her  to  redeem  her  solemn  pledges.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us.  however,  to  assume  a  militant  and  aggressive 
attitude  in  this  matter.     It  Is  mandatory  that  we  make  known 


otir  demands,  that  we  insist  upon  the  scrupulous  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  the  mandate  and  of  the  Balfour  declarations. 

We  who  are  privileged  to  live  In  this  glorious  land  of  freedom 
shotUd  be  the  first  to  offer  encouragement  to  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine and  we  should  remain  steadfast  and  devoted  to  the  one  and 
only  outline  which  holds  promise  of  permanency  and  of  peace, 
not  only  for  the  Jews  but  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well.  Let  us 
then,  Jew  and  gentile  alike,  pledge  ourselves  In  accordance  with 
the  ancient  Jewish  psalmist,  "If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning." 

Let  me  add  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  my 
position,  or  my  viewpoint,  and  I  hope  that  there  are  not  many 
who  do  not,  that  I  feel  strongly  on  the  point  that  Inasmuch  as 
America  has  been  a  party  to  the  reestabllshment  of  Palestine, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  of  necessity  be 
consulted  in  any  change,  modification,  or  alteration  of  the  orig- 
inal mandate.  We  have  accepted  the  mandate  and  the  Balfoinr 
declaration  as  sincere  and  sound.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  fairness 
of  the  American  people  toward  the  Jews  will  insist  that  there  can 
be  no  change  without  American  assent. 

I  have  dispatched  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  which  clearly  Indicates  the  position  which 
I  have  assumed  In  this  matter.  For  your  information,  although 
not  at  this  Juncture  for  publication.  I  shall  read  separately  the 
letter  In  its  entirety.  I  feel  that  until  the  Secretary  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  reply,  that  I  should  in  fairness,  defer  giving  pub- 
licity to  this  communication,  for  it  Is  well  known  that  the  Amer- 
i'-an  State  Department  guards  Jealously  Its  prerogative  in  matters 
bearing  upon  our  foreign  policy. 

House  of  Rephesentati\'es. 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  20.  1939. 
Hon.  Cordell  Hfn.. 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretarv:  Recent  unfavorable  developments  per- 
taining  to    the    future   of   Palestine    have   aroused    great    concern 
generally  among  the  people  of  tho  world  and  in  particular  have 
aroused  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  issuance  of  the  so-called  "White  Paper"  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment indicates  clearly  the  abandonment  of  pledges  of  per- 
manency given  the  Jews  and  accepted  by  the  world  as  guaranties 
for  the  maintenance  of  Palestine  as  the  historic  homeland  of 
these  unfortunate  and  persecuted  people.  This  change  in  attitude 
Is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  mandate  and  the  subsequent 
Balfour  declaration. 

I  hasten  to  register  my  most  emphatic  protest  against  any  modi- 
fication or  alteration  of  the  mandate  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  given  assent  and  support.  I  urge  you  there- 
fore to  make  formal  representation  to  His  Majesty's  Government 
demr.nding  at  the  same  time  the  carrying  cut  of  the  provisions  In 
accordance  with  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  document. 

There  can  be  no  arbitrary  emasculation  or  change  without  con- 
sultation and  agreement  among  the  interested  nations.  Unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Jews  should  be  denounced  and  proclaimed  as  Invalid. 

Being  mindful  of  the  fact  that  you  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  foreign  policy  I,  nevertheless,  make  these  suggestions 
in  the  hope  that  you  will  use  yoin-  gcxxl  oCaces  and  bring  about  the 
fulfillment  of  the  mandate. 
I  subscribe  myself. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


American  Jobs  for  Americans 
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HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  ELLIOTT  ROOSEVELT,  JUNE  20.  1939 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  propa- 
ganda campaign  that  I  have  witnessed  since  I  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  is  going  on  right  now  in  the  effort  that  is  being 
made  to  break  down  our  immigration  barriers  and  flood  this 
country  with  immigrants  from  Europe.  The  air  is  filled  with 
radio  programs,  cleverly  written  and  prepared  and  put  on 
by  skilled  actors,  with  the  view  of  creating  sympathy  for 
Europeans,  and  thus  breaking  down  our  immigration  quotas. 
I  warn  the  American  people  that  a  mighty  campaign  is  now 
under  way  which,  if  successful,  will  overrun  this  coimtry  with 
people  from  Europe  and  deprive  American  citizens  of  their 
jobs.  Our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  people.  With  one-third 
of  our  people  ill-housed,  ill-fed,  and  ill-clad,  and  with  over 
12,000,000  unemployed,  it  should  behoove  us  to  set  our  own 
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house  In  order  before  attempting  to  increase  immigration. 
Every  immigrant  admitted  to  the  United  States  sooner  or 
later  comes  into  direct  competition  with  American  labor.  In 
this  connection,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  quote 
the  following  pertinent  paragraphs  from  a  rad'.o  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Elliott  Roosevelt  on  June  20,  1939: 

Goal  evening,  everyone.  I  have  Just  come  from  Ellis  Island 
and  7  wiih  In  my  heart  that  every  American  who  believes  in 
himself  and  in  the  future  of  this  country  could  visit  this  strange 
crumb  of  land  in  New  York  harbor. 

I  wish  this,  because — whether  you  realize  It  or  not — Ellis  Island 
Is  a  buffer  between  you  and  your  Job.  It  is  one  of  the  safe- 
guards of  your  liberty  and  a  prop  to  your  standard  of  living. 

So  when  I  say  visit,  I  am  not  thinking  of  hurried  tours  for 
sightseers.  I  mean  here  is  an  arm  of  government  that  Is  im- 
portant to  you  personally,  and  you  should  understand  it.  and 
know  how  it  functions,  and  why. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  Ellis  Island  is  to  see  that  every 
person  admittt*d  to  this  country  has  a  clean  bill  of  sale.  It 
doesnt  want  anyone  who  isn't  on  the  level  with  the  United 
States.  Its  function  is  to  exclude  and  deport  undesirable  aliens 
and  often  when  It  does  this,  It  aaves  some  working  man  his  job — 
maybe  your  Job. 

They  tell  me  th.it  half  the  waiters  In  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken 
are  men  who  are  in  this  country  unlawfully — seamen  who  have 
Jumped  ship  and  hidden  under  aliases.  There  must  be  many 
Americans  within  reach  of  my  voice  tonight  who  are  unemployed 
and  who  would  appreciate  a  chanre  to  f\ll  a  waltcr'.s  Job.  If  it  Is 
true  that  alien  seamen  are  cmployc<l  promlscuoualy  In  New 
jer""-  v'j  New  York,  then  the  men  who  hire  them — tf  they  do  so 
k:  are   B'lHty   of   un-Amerlranism   and    are  helping   tear 

dovki;    riiiher  than  build  up,  thi.i  country. 

Earlier  this  year  a  bill  was  submitted  at  Albany  designed  to 
meet  Just  sufh  an  emergency.  It  called  for  severe  penalties 
af'ain«-t  anyone  who  knowingly  emplcyi-d  aliens  who  were  unlaw- 
fully Within  the  Unltrd  States.  This  bill  didnt  get  anywhere. 
It  was  r*  ad  once  and  then  liled  away — presumably  in  some  pigeon- 
hole. Whv?  Here  was  a  move  that  struck  at  one  of  the  cvlla 
of  unemployment.  It  would  have  saved  many  an  honest,  law- 
abiding,  lax-paying  Amsrican  his  Job.  But  after  being  read 
once  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  codes,  it  has  been  allowed 
to  languish  in  a  pigeonhole. 

Next  year,  of  course,  it  will  be  resubmitted,  and  I  hope  It  meets 
with  a  more  sympathetic  fate  than  the  indifference  it  found  this 
year. 

Now,  for  fear  that  some  of  you  may  misunderstand  the  real 
aims  of  the  immlfjration  authorities  at  Ellis  Lsland,  let  me  say 
that  checking  up  on  alien  waiters  is  not  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Rudolph  Reimcr.  who  i.s  Comnilssiontr  of  Immigration,  does  not 
employ  stool  pigeons.  They  haven't  time  to  snoop  on  Individuals 
who  are  in  th.s  country  unlawfully. 

But  they  do  have  time  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  persons 
arriving  through  a  regular  port  of  entry  If  you  live  in  England 
or  Lapland,  and  wish  to  come  to  America,  you  must  possess  a 
passport  and  a  visa.  If  you  have  them,  and  If  they  are  legiti- 
mate, then  you  have  nothing  to  f^ar.  But  if  yovi  are  a  stowaway, 
c-r  If  you  sail  w.th  papers  that  aren't  legal,  then  you  are  in  for 
an  Interesting  experience  at  Ellis  Island — which  is  about  as  close 
to  the  United  States  as  you  are  likely  to  get. 

Not  long  ago  a  British  wrlt?r  sailed  for  the  United  States. 
Actually,  his.  papers  were  In  order,  but  while  he  was  at  sea  his 
vlFA  was  revoked.  Th.-re  were  reasons  why  the  authorities  wanted 
him  excluded  from  this  country.  So  when  the  ship  arrived  at 
Ambrcsa  Lighthouse  he  was  taken  off  and  conducted  to  Ellis 
Island. 

Now.  the  authorities  were  not  Interested  In  why  this  man  was 
being  detained.  No  one  is  ever  put  on  trial  at  Ellis  Island.  But 
they  were  very  much  Interested  In  the  fact  that  his  visa  hart  been 
revoked:  and  that  v.as  enough.  In  a  few  days  he  sailed  back  to 
Britain  without  setting  foot  in  this  country. 

It  later  develcpfd  that  here  was  a  man  who  frequently  mani- 
fested un-Amencan  tendencies.  He  didn't  believe  In  our  form  of 
government.  Tliough  he  was  an  alien,  he  came  here  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  earning  money  and  taking  that  money  out  of 
the  country.  When  Ellis  Island  blocked  him  it  was  saving  some 
American  his  Job — it  was  building  some  Americans  Income, 


The  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  28,  1939 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  which  was  ap- 


I   proved  by  President  Roosevelt  on  June  28,  1934   (48  Stat. 
I    1269 ».    Providing  for  the  restoration  and  development  of  the 
j   public  grazing  lands  and  the  stabilization  of  the  livestock 
I   industry,  this  act  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  national  conserva- 
tion.   Unlike  the  former  public-land  laws,  which  endeavored 
to   keep   pace   with   western   development    by   encouraging 
homes  and  occupation  to  meet  a  rapid  growth  in  our  Amer- 
ican population,  this  grazing  act  inaugurated  a  new  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  its 
lands. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  an  act  which  I  am  humbly  proud 
to  have  linked  with  my  name,  removed  from  private  settle- 
ment the  major  part  of  the  public  domain  in  order  that  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  West  might  be  revitalized  and  the 
natural  resources  rescued  from  imminent  chaos.  Due  to 
the  combination  of  destructive  elements  that  were  eating 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  western  economy,  there  was  a  very 
great  need  for  a  program  demanding  Federal  attention  to 
the  public  lands.  This  act  furnishes  that  program.  This 
law  ought  to  have  been  enacted  20  years  ago. 

For  a  long  time,  the  public  domain  was  subjected  to  abu.se 
and  overuse  as  a  natural  con.sequence  of  competition  with:n 
the  livestock  industry  Itself  for  free  range  over  which  nobody 
exercised  control.  Many  States  passed  laws — my  own  State 
of  Colorado  was  one  of  them — to  mitigate  and  correct  the 
situation  which  was  reaching  such  proportions  that  the  very 
structure  of  social  and  economic  civilization  In  the  We.'  t  was 
seriously  threatened.  For  obvious  reasoas.  these  Stat.?  laws 
were  ineffective.  Therefore,  the  only  folutlon  to  this  big 
problem  of  conservation  and  stabilization  was  a  Federal  law 
that  would  place  the  responsibility  right  In  the  lap  of  the 
Government, 

I  wish  all  of  you  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  as  I 
have  seen,  the  amazing  change  that  has  come  over  the  We.st 
as  a  result  of  this  grazing  act.  Embodying  as  it  docs  the 
basic  principles  of  proper  land  us?  and  favoring  the  estab- 
lished livestock  operator  v.-ho  has  chosen  to  carve  a  livelihood 
on  farm,  ranch,  or  homestead  in  the  community,  it  has 
brought  renewed  confidence  in  the  entire  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  West.  In  fostering  the  welfare  of  the 
people  who  grow  stock  feed  on  their  thirsty  soil  and  the  per- 
manency and  value  of  the  natural  resources,  this  law  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  East  and  a  surprisingly 
large  number  even  In  the  West  who  do  not  understand  the 
Nation-wide  importance  of  the  rantje  livestock  industry. 
The  hvestock  industry  produces  beef,  mutton,  wool,  leather, 
mohair,  and  other  marketable  products.  They  enter  into 
the  channels  of  trade  and  are  of  interest  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  every  person  in  the  country.  The  stockman  takes 
his  factory,  namely  his  hvestock,  to  the  raw  products,  the 
range  forage,  and  there  produces  the  commodities  I  have 
mentioned.  He  then  delivers  them  by  rail,  by  truck,  som.c- 
times  by  boat,  to  packing  houses,  wool  manufacturing  plants, 
and  similar  Institutions  sometimes  long  distances  from  the 
range.  The  transportation  of  these  products  is  important 
to  people  engaged  in  transportation.  The  processing  and 
manufacturing  of  products  and  byproducts  of  the  livestock 
industry  is  of  vital  interest  to  people  long  distances  from  the 
western  ranges  as  a  source  of  work  and,  therefore,  a  liveli- 
hood. The  continuance  of  essential  livestock  products,  espe- 
cially beef  and  mutton,  under  a  system  that  affords  the 
grower  a  Uving  and  at  the  same  time  places  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  at  a  price  he  can  afford  to  pay,  Is 
of  vital  importance  to  people  wherever  they  are. 

TTiis  grazing  act  contemplates  the  administration  of  these 
remaining  public  lands  so  that  the  soil  will  be  protected 
from  erosion  and  the  water,  forage,  and  other  resources  con- 
served, while  amply  providing  for  use  by  the  public  of  those 
natural  resources  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  and  help  in  stabilizing  economic  conditions. 
It  is  intended  in  this  way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
geople  not  only  in  the  commiinl-ies  affected,  but  also  in 
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many  other  communities  a  long  distance  from  the  grazing 
areas. 

The  amendment  of  1936  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  grazing  districts  out  of  the  public 
domain,  aggregating  not  to  exceed  142,000.000  acres  of 
vacant,  unreserved,  unappropriated  land  in  the  West,  and  to 
permit  the  grazing  of  livestock  thereon  under  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  him.  Immediately  upon  assuming 
cfflce  in  1933.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  was 
impressed  with  the  pro.spect  of  public  benefits  that  would 
flow  from  a  law  restricting  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep 
to  be  grazed  on  the  public  domain  to  a  reasonable  grazing 
capacity  of  that  range. 

When  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  was  approved  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  June  28,  1934,  Mr.  Ickes  dispatched  representa- 
tives of  his  Department  to  the  West  to  "take  council  with 
the  dwellers."  That  delegation  held  pubhc  meetings  at 
points  convenient  to  the  stockmen  in  each  of  the  10  principal 
public-domain  States  of  the  West.  At  these  meetings,  the 
provisions  and  objectives  of  the  act  were  explained.  Dis- 
cussion from  the  floor  was  encourag'^d  and  the  response 
was  enthusia.stic  and  enlightening.  At  that  time,  most  of 
you  will  recall,  the  western  country  was  In  the  midst  of  one 
of  Its  .severest  droughts  of  record.  Boulder  Dam  was  just 
nearing  completion,  and  the  Federal  Government  was  devis- 
ing all  possible  means  of  relieving  the  farmers  and  stock- 
men who  were  in  distress  from  the  drought  and  economic 
condltlcns.  Boulder  Dam  is  now  a  reality.  It  gathers  and 
holds  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  and  Its  tributaries. 
These  streams,  which  have  their  sources  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Continental  Divide,  traverse  a  large  part  of  the  terri- 
tory that  comprises  our  western  grazing  grounds.  The  con- 
tinued supply  of  water  to  be  stored  behind  Boulder  Dam  and 
used  later  at  the  command  of  man  is  dependent  upon  the 
continued  wise  use,  management,  and  preservation  of  the 
resources  that  occupy  these  public  lands.  Similarly,  the 
protection  of  the  watersheds  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  affects 
the  stability  and  efficiency  of  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam  in 
New  Mexico.  This  same  rule  applies  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  to  every  one  of  the  irrigation  projects  in  the  West 
which  has  been  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  this  connection,  there  are  hterally  thousands  of  smaller 
irrigation  projects  in  private  ownership  which  are  likewise 
affected. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  follow 
the  progress  of  the  administration  of  this  act.  Secretary 
Ickes  announced  that  it  was  a  Magna  Carta  of  national 
conservation,  and  what  has  followed  has  proved  the  wisdom 
of  that  able  and  dynamic  public  official.  In  placing  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act  into  operation  he  sought  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  people  who  have  spent  their  lives  develop- 
ing the  industry  that  this  law  was  designed  to  help.  In 
shaping  his  policies  he  took  advantage  of  the  knowledge  that 
these  stockmen  have  gained  from  bitter  experience.  With  a 
keen  desire  to  eliminate  all  destructive  elements,  but  to  do 
things  that  would  prove  beneficial  to  mankind,  the  men  and 
women  primarily  affected  took  hold  of  the  job  in  character- 
istic fashion.  Soon  the  contagion  of  optimism  was  spreading 
over  a  broad  front.  In  fostering  this  principle  of  home  rule 
on  the  range  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  inaugurated  prin- 
ciples of  government  that  were  readily  understandable  by 
the  governed,  and  they  hked  it.  Therefore,  we  have  today  a 
method  of  cooperation  between  the  Government  and  the 
people  that  portends  a  healthy  future  for  the  hvestock  in- 
dustry and  the  grass  that  is  so  essential  to  its  needs. 

Although  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  is  only  5  years  old,  it 
has  already  taken  its  place  among  those  movements  that 
have  welded  America  into  national  unity.  This  unity.  I 
might  say.  Is  strengthened  immeasurably  by  the  policy  of 
local  autonomy,  wherein  the  stockman  is  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  constantly  con- 
front him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business.  Taking  an  active 
part  in  the  program,  he  has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
the  wisdom  of  this  plan.  In  fact,  the  local  advisory  board 
system  for  the  first  time  brought  a  harmony  of  purpose  and 


a  new  understanding  between  the  cattle  and  sheep  men 
who  had  heretofore  been  their  own  worst  competitors. 

Fifty  grazing  districts  are  now  organized  In  the  10  States 
of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  The  admin- 
istrative agency  for  these  districts  is  the  Division  of  Grazing 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  The  Director  of  Grazing, 
Mr,  Richard  H.  Rutledge,  has  had  a  lifetime  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  livestock  and  range  conditions  in  the  West. 
Under  his  supervision,  a  decentralized  system  of  adminis- 
tration has  been  set  in  operation,  consisting  of  nine  regional 
offices  in  the  Western  States.  The  regions  are  subdivided 
into  grazing  districts,  each  district  being  supervised  by  a 
district  grazier.  The  principal  administrative  work  is  han- 
dled cooperatively  by  the  district  grazier  and  a  local  advisory 
board  composed  of  stockmen  elected  by  the  users  of  the 
range  under  rules  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Those  advisory  board  members  recommend  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  methods  of  fair-range  practice 
and  others  matters  that  pertain  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
district. 

The  Division  of  Grazing  Is  responsible  under  the  act  for 
the  proper  administration  of  all  the  natural  resources  on 
142.000,000  acres  of  public  land  In  the  interest  of  the  pubhc 
at  large.  Intermingled  with  this  public-domain  land  are 
other  lands  in  State  and  private  ownership  aggregating  133,- 
388.162  acres.  The  use  of  the  private  and  public  lands  is 
Interrelated  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  the  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  resources  In  the  entire  area 
depend  upon  proper  use  and  management  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  lands  which  In  total  area  amount  to 
about  10  percent  of  the  continental  United  States.  Adequate 
and  fair  coordination  of  all  the  divergent  interests  involved 
naturally  requires  a  broad  program  of  cooperation  between 
the  Government  and  the  public. 

The  Issuance  of  grazing  licenses,  the  collection  of  grazing 
fees,  and  the  settlement  of  occasional  appeals  or  disputes  are 
but  the  mechanics  of  administration  for  the  handling  of 
only  one  phase  of  the  whole  endeavor.  It  is  the  function 
that  needed  the  first  attention  of  administration  because 
the  hvestock  industry  is  the  foundation  of  the  western  econ- 
omy and  the  grazing  of  stock  on  the  public  lands  Is  an 
essential  and  vital  part  of  the  livestock  business.  The  work 
of  determining  those  livestock  men  who  are  qualified  to 
participate  in  the  use  of  the  range  is  well  under  way,  and 
the  major  over-all  phase  of  administration  necessary  to 
successful  and  effective  conservation  must  now  be  expanded. 

To  have  a  proper  concept  of  the  problem  that  now  faces 
the  administration,  we  must  recognize  first  that  the  cream 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  lands  in  the  West  had  been 
settled  upon  and  passed  to  private  ownership,  largely  dur- 
ing the  period  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  World  War. 
Likewise,  through  the  natural  competition  and  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  range,  the  natural  forage  of  the  public  domain 
was  in  a  depleted  state,  resulting  in  reduced  carrying  ca- 
pacity for  livestock  and  an  added  menace  to  the  stability 
and  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  dependability  of  the  water 
supplies.  While  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  criticism  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  despoliation  of  the  public  lands,  we 
have  learned  from  what  has  happened  what  not  to  do  in 
the  future,  v/hile  accomplishing  conservation  work  contem- 
plated under  this  act.  In  keeping  with  conditions  as  they 
exist  today,  the  5  years  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  admin- 
istration have  witnessed  a  reversal  of  attitude  toward  the 
future  of  the  western  range. 

As  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit,  the  work  must  be  ex- 
tended to  a  point  where  it  may  restore  completely  the  natural 
resources  of  this  great  area  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations.  It  must  deal  with  many  con- 
ditions that  are  of  long  duration.  Since  adjustments  in  na- 
ture aided  and  abetted  by  controlled  grazing  and  all  manner 
of  artificial  improvement  are  at  best  a  slow  prccess,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Grazing  has  a  big  job.  There  is  in  this  work  an  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  not  only  to 
repair  the  damage  of  the  past  but  £dso  to  go  ahead  and  insure 
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that  the  vast  area  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  acres  of  land  in  the 
West,  with  its  irrigation  projects,  cities  and  towns,  ranches 
and  farms,  and  widespread  interests  of  man,  be  protected,  im- 
proved, expcnly  managed,  and  placed  upon  a  sound  and 
enduring  bas.s. 

TakinR  into  consideration  the  comprehensive  land  pattern 
of  ownership,  the  act  bearing  my  name  invokes  a  plan  of 
cooperative  activity,  the  like  of  which  has  never  before  been 
attempted  in  government.  The  Division  of  Grazing  cooper- 
ates with  Slate  as.sociations  of  stockmen  and  agencies  and 
groups  interested  in  wildlife  and  recreation,  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  dtaLng  with  scientific  and  human  problems, 
with  railroads  in  the  checkerboard  areas,  with  local  busi- 
nessmen, with  land-grant  colleges,  with  commimities.  and 
with  individuals.  Activities  range  from  fighting  grasshoppers 
tc  fighting  flies.  The  homely  principles  of  local  representa- 
tion are  weavmg  a  pattern  of  land-use  management  that  has  a 
far-reaching  effect. 

The  cooperation  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  of  all  the  cooperative  activities 
in  which  the  Division  of  Grazing  is  engaged.  In  addition  to 
conducting  the  improvement  work  program  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
organization,  the  Division  of  Grazing  carries  out  a  training 
and  educational  program  for  18.000  C.  C.  C.  enroUees.  This 
brings  home  a  feature  of  national  conservation  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  American  youth  which  is  immeasurable  in  its 
value.  The  work  of  the  C.  C.  C.  and  the  local  advisory 
boards  under  the  skillful  direction  of  the  Division  of  Grazing 
has  brought  achievements  that  would  have  seemed  unbeliev- 
able 5  years  ago. 

For  the  most  part,  the  public-domain  grazing  lands  are 
and  and  sparsely  watered.  They  contain  large  areas  that 
are  natural  habitats  of  various  wildlife  species.  In  some 
grazing  districts,  due  to  character  and  location,  grazing  dis- 
tricts are  the  natural  reservoirs  for  wmter  concentration  of 
game  herds  that  summer  on  national  forest  and  other  high 
ranges.  Other  large  areas  are  ideally  situated  for  game 
animals.  Realizing  these  facts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, from  the  very  beginning,  assured  wildlife  interests  that 
In  the  administration  of  this  act  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  would  ccxjperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  general 
welfare  of  a  wildlife  conservation  program  that  would  be 
consistent  with  reasonable  needs  of  the  livestock  industry. 

In  some  areas  it  is  natural  for  wildlife  and  domestic  live- 
stock to  use  the  ranges  most  eflectively  in  common.  In 
others,  special  game  reserves  and  game  ranges  are  necessary 
for  the  propter  protection  of  ^fcildlife.  Rules  and  agreements 
approved  by  the  Secretary  provide  for  both  of  these  condi- 
tions. Already,  some  10.000.000  acres  of  public  domain 
within  the  50  grazing  districts  established  have  been  given 
over  to  game  refuges  and  game  ranges.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  with  State  commissions  for 
fish  and  game,  with  local  and  national  sportsmen  groups, 
and  with  livestock  men  (who  are  after  all  the  real  con- 
servators of  wildlife),  the  plan  for  these  refuges  in  game 
ranges  has  been  devised.  The  principle  behind  the  desig- 
nation of  any  given  area  for  refuge  purposes  is  that  the  area 
Is  suited  primarily  for  feeding,  maintaining,  and  propagat- 
ing a  particular  species  or  a  number  of  species  of  game 
animals  and  birds.  Such  areas,  when  set  aside  as  game 
refuges,  are  administered  exclusively  as  wildlife  areas.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  areas  lend  them.selves  most  readily  to 
a  plan  for  the  use  in  common  by  both  wildlife  and  domestic 
livestock.  On  that  basis,  a  number  of  game  ranges  have  been 
set  aside  within  rrazing  districts. 

Where  feasible,  such  game  ranges  are  set  aside  for  use 
jointly  between  wildlife  and  livestock  with  the .  prefer- 
ence to  the  forage  being  given  to  a  specified  number  and 
species  of  wildl'fe.  Fourteen  wildlife  refuges  have  been 
established,  involving  an  aggregate  area  of  about  4.000.000 
acres  of  public  lands.  Four  game  ranges,  totaling  about 
6  000.000  acres  of  public  lands,  have  been  set  up  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  grazing  districts.  The  recently  established 
Kofa  and  Cabeza  Prieta  Game  Range  In  Arizona  Grazing 
rxstrict  No.  3  (the  last  grazing  district  to  be  established), 


involves  about  two  and  a  half  million  acres  and  is  being 
administered  In  connection  with  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
trict ^^-ith  a  primary  purpose  of  protecting  and  propagating 
the  vanishing  native  bighorn  and  other  desert  game  species. 

The  Division  of  Grazing  is  cooperating  with  the  fish  and 
game  commissions  and  the  local  sportsmen  groups,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  and  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  in  obtaining  reliable  estimates  of  the  nimibers  and 
species  of  wildlife  that  Inhabit  the  several  grazing  districts. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  estimate  is  to  form  a  foundation 
for  plans  that  will  Include  provision  for  wildlife  needs  and 
to  supply  data  upon  which  redistribution  and  other  game- 
m.anapement  plans  can  be  developed. 

Recently,  a  count  of  the  antelope  inhabiting  an  area  of 
5.000.000  acres  was  made  in  an  aeroplane.  The  results 
proved  exceptionally  satisfactory.  A  report  was  submitted 
recently  from  all  of  the  grazing  regions,  indicating  a  popu- 
lation of  wildlife  in  the  grazing  districts  as  follows,  1.495 
black  bear,  302,070  deer,  6.970  elk,  20  moose,  85.000  antelope, 
2.005  moimtain  sheep,  725  mountain  goats,  283  bison,  and 
500  javelina. 

These  game  animals  obviously  do  not  recognize  land  own- 
ership boundaries,  and.  consequently,  they  obtain  their  feed 
from  all  the  lands  in  the  districts.  The  numbers  and  variety 
of  species,  however,  indicate  that  this  natural  resource,  so 
important  in  any  plan  of  national  conservation,  elicits  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  administration  of  grazing  districts. 

If  there  had  been  enough  grass  to  satisfy  all  those  who  de- 
sire to  use  the  range,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the 
law.  Recognizing  its  importance  in  the  economic  structure 
of  the  W{!St,  in  fact  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  law  makes  a 
strong  plea  on  behalf  of  the  established  ranchman  for  the 
livestock  industry  that  has  been  established  in  the  West  on 
a  sound  and  orderly  ba.sis.  Section  3  of  the  act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  is.sue  or  cause  to  be  Issued  permits 
to  graze  livestock  in  grazing  districts  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  those  who  have  made  the  necessary  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  such.  and.  in  the  issuance  of  such  grazing 
permits,  he  shall  give  preference  to  those  within  or  near 
a  district  who  are  landowners  engaged  in  the  livestock 
business,  occupants,  or  settlers  or  owners  of  water  or  water 
rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  proper  use  of  lands, 
water,  or  wat^r  rights  owned,  occupied,  or  lea.sed  by  them. 
These  permits  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  10 
years,  subject  to  the  preference  right  of  permittees  to  renewal 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  who  shall  specify  frcm  time 
to  time  the  numbers  of  stock  and  the  seasons  of  use. 

In  order  to  allocate  properly  range  privileges  to  those  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  use  of  the  range,  it  was  essential 
to  devise  an  expedient  for  issuing  temporary  grazing  licenses, 
pending  the  time  when  sufficient  data  could  be  accumulated 
upon  which  to  determine  who  shall  be  the  permittee  and 
how  many  livestock  he  should  graze.  The  relationship  of 
public  and  private  lands  in  the  area  was  well  known  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  but  specific  information,  pertaining  to  the  proper- 
ties of  those  demanding  recognition,  was  not  available.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  necessary  to  cbtam  a  comprehensive  in- 
ventory of  all  factors  that  v/ould  guide  the  administration 
to  proper  and  equitable  adjudication  of  range  privileges. 
This  work  is  going  fon^'ard  in  all  of  the  grazing  districts. 
Selected  districts,  widely  separated  in  geography  and  condi- 
tions, have  been  made  the  object  of  special  study  for  use  in 
designing  an  over-all  plan  of  range  adjudication,  range  man- 
agement, and  range  improvement  compatible  with  the  man- 
date of  the  law  and  with  local  conditions.  The  progress  of 
organization  of  districts  and  the  issuance  of  grazing  licenses 
is  indicated  on  the  table  below: 
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To  be  eligible  for  a  regular  license,  an  applicant  must  own 
or  control  property,  own  livestock,  and  must  have  used  the 
range  before  the  act  became  effective  in  connection  with 
the  property  owned  or  controlled. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  ranch  or  farm  that  is  located 
nearest  the  public  range  is  given  preference  to  its  use.  Upon 
that  principle  thousands  of  individual  group  and  community 
allotments  of  range  have  been  made,  the  proper  seasons  of 
use  determined,  and  the  stocking  limited  to  a  safe  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range.  Thus,  the  so-called  tramp  outfit  has 
been  eliminated  from  the  picture.  Formerly  this  type  of 
operator  roamed  the  range  at  will  and  creamed  the  forage 
by  overstocking  and  unseasonable  grazing.  Accomplished  in 
an  orderly  manner,  this  process  has  gone  far  to  stabilize  the  i 
livestock  industry.  The  settler,  who  is  the  owner  of  a  few 
livestock  kept  for  domestic  purposes,  is  amply  provided  for 
through  the  issuance  of  free-use  licenses. 

The  classification  studies  of  grazuig  district  lands  are 
going  forward  at  a  satisfactory  pace.  Lands  must  be  classi- 
fied for  their  grazing  capacity  and  other  uses,  for  determin- 
ing the  proper  grazing  seasons  and  improvements  needed, 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  This  classification  essentially 
must  go  even  further  than  the  physical  inventory  of  grazing 
facilities  on  the  public  lands.  Private  properties,  both  land 
and  water,  upon  which  these  grazing  rights  are  to  be  based, 
must  be  classified  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  thereunder 

The   range-study    program    includes    the    preparation    of 
maps,  showing  land  status,  culture  features,  forage  cover, 
and  information  on  soils,  water  supplies,  erosion  conditions, 
poisonous  weeds,  rodent  infestation,  and  so  forth.    This  ma- 
terial provides  necessary  factual  data  to  form  a  basis  for 
administrative  action  in  the  granting  of  grazing  privileges 
and  the  management  of  the  public  range.    These  data,  when   j 
complete,  are  then  assembled  on  base  maps  that  conform  to  | 
convenient  subdivisions  of  the  respective  States.    Each  base 
map  covers  an  area  of  32  townships.    It  requires  536  of  these  ! 
base  maps  to  cover  the  territory  of  the  grazing  districts.    The 
standard  of  field  work  conducted  in  a  grazing-district  survey  ' 
varies  according  to  the  complexity  of  conditions.    Much  of 
the  information  is  obtained  through  the  cooperation  of  other  : 
agencies,  but  in  many  instances  detailed  information  of  the  ! 
minutest  nature  is  necessary  in  order  to  settle  range  disputes. 
In  such  instances  detailed  surveys  of  the  ranch  properties 
involved  and  the  public  range  as  well  must  be  made. 

In  5  years  10.138  ranch  units,  belonging  to  citizens  engaged 
in  the  livestock  business,  have  been  examined  and  rated  for 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  range.  By  placing  a  limit 
on  the  number  of  stock  that  will  be  allowed  to  use  the  range 
and  by  setting  the  season  of  use  to  harmonize  with  the  growth 
habits  of  the  vegetation,  the  administration  is  effecting  a 
range-ranch  relationship  that  is  bringing  the  land-use  picture 
back  into  balance.  Preliminary  carrying-capacity  surveys 
have  been  made  on  approximately  40,000,000  acres.  Com- 
plete status  data  have  been  assembled  for  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  area  of  grazing  districts. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Grazing  Act,  there  was  no 
real  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  stockmen  to  spend  their 
own  money  in  constructing  works  of  any  great  value  on  the 
public  land.  This  was  natural  because  under  the  old  order 
such  improvements  were  liable  to  be  usurped  by  others.  The 
usual  practice  was  for  the  stockmen  to  obtain  control  of  key 
lands  by  lease  or  otherwise  which  strategically  controlled 
large  areas  of  public  grazing  lands.  These  key  lands,  such  as 
State  sections,  would  be  developed  superficially  with  a  view 
to  holding  the  adjacent  range  from  invasion  by  others.  In 
the  absence  of  Federal  control,  any  water  hole  if  constructed 
on  public  lands  could  never  be  regarded  with  full  confidence 
of  security  by  whoever  built  them. 

Section  4  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  permits  to  construct  fences,  wells,  reservoirs,  and 
other  improvements  necessary  to  the  care  and  management 
of  permitted  livestock.  Already  the  wisdom  of  this  provision 
has  been  demonstrated  through  the  fact  that,  in  the  10  States 
where  grazing  licenses  have  been  issued,  some  350  permits 


have  been  granted  to  make  Improvements  of  major  caliber 
on  the  public  domain  at  a  total  cost  to  the  permittees  them- 
selves of  about  $400,000.  These  include  mainly  water  develop- 
ments and  fencing.  This  demonstrates  that  under  Federal 
regulation  the  qualified  user  of  the  range  is  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  in  spending  his  own  money 
to  improve  the  range.  This  Is  conservation  with  a  healthy 
complexion. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  empowers  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  contributions  toward  the  administration, 
protection,  and  improvement  of  grazing  districts.  Also.  25 
percent  of  all  moneys  received  under  the  act.  during  any 
fiscal  year,  shall  be  made  available  when  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  construction,  purchase,  and  maintenance 
of  range  improvements.  Furthermore.  50  percent  of  the 
money  received  during  any  fiscal  year  is  paid  at  the  end 
thereof  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  State  in 
which  the  grazing  districts  or  the  lands  producing  such 
moneys  are  situated  to  be  expended  as  the  State  legislature 
of  such  State  may  prescribe  for  the  benefit  of  the  county 
or  counties  in  which  the  grazing  districts  or  the  lands  pro- 
ducing such  moneys  are  situated.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  public-domain 
States  of  the  West,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  out  of  the  50-percent 
funds  for  use  on  specified  range  improvements  on  the  public 
domain,  these  range  improvements  being  recommended  by 
the  State  officials  in  cooperation  with  the  local  district  advis- 
ory boards.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  tremendous 
force  is  already  under  way  to  obtain  restoration  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  through  regulated  ase  and  a  cooperative  plan 
of  range  improvements.  The  stockmen  pay  into  the  Treas- 
ury roughly  $1,000,000  annually  for  grazing  privileges. 
Three-fourths  of  that  money  goes  right  back  to  the  range  in 
the  form  of  thoroughly  planned  improvements. 

During  the  period  of  severe  drought  that  was  climaxed  In 
1934,  emergency  funds  were  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  use  in  drought-stricken  areas.  In  the  territory  now  cov- 
ered by  grazing  districts,  the  local  State  organizations  di- 
rected certain  funds  that  were  made  available  to  them  to- 
ward the  development  of  water  on  the  public  domain.  In 
this  manner,  a  skeleton  of  water  developments  was  distrib- 
uted over  a  number  of  grazing  districts.  Mindful  of  the 
sound  policies  and  principles  embodied  in  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  and  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  the 
lespective  State  organizations  subsequently  turned  over  to 
the  Division  of  Grazing  these  improvements  for  use  and 
maintenance  in  connection  with  the  grazing  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  achievement  in  the  5  years 
of  public  grazing  land  administration  insofar  as  range  de- 
velopment and  management  is  concerned  has  been  the  sys- 
tematic range-improvement  program  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Division  of  Grazing  through  cooperation 
with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  When  grazing  dis- 
tricts were  first  organized  in  1935.  the  Division  of  Grazing 
was  allotted  a  small  quota  of  C.  C.  C.  camps.  Beginning  in 
April  of  that  year  with  seven  C.  C.  C.  camps,  the  Division  of 
Grazing  launched  immediately  a  systematic  range-improve- 
ment program  through  these  facilities.  Later  enlarging  to 
45  camps  and  recently  to  90  camps,  the  Division  of  Grazing 
has  participated  in  a  Nation-wide  movement  of  conserva- 
tion. By  selecting  the  most  worthy  projects  that  were  pro- 
posed by  the  local  people,  the  program  has  gone  forward 
with  general  satisfaction. 

In  harmonizing  the  activities  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  with  those  of  this  Grazing  Act,  the  range-improvement 
activities  have  featured  not  only  the  conservation  of  the  land 
but  also  have  fostered  a  vocational  and  educational  program 
for  the  benefit  of  the  C.  C.  C.  enrollees. 

Flood-control  works  and  similar  structures  have  im- 
pounded waters  and  made  them  available  for  useful  pur- 
poses and  have  lifted  the  fiood  menace  that  threatened 
farms,  homes,  and  communities  in  certain  arid  sections. 
Remote  areas  of  the  public  domain  have  been  opened  for 
practical  utilization,  resulting  in  a  redistribution  of  range 
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use  over  wide  areas.  In  this  way.  concentration  of  stock 
around  valuable  water  holes  has  t)een  broken  up.  Over- 
grazing in  certain  areas  has  been  mitigated  to  a  large  extent 
without  the  necessity  of  sudden  and  severe  reduction  of  live- 
stock numbers.  Water  and  feed  have  become  available  to 
large  numbers  of  game  animals  whose  welfare  was  threat- 
ened by  the  former  acute  competition  for  range.  Most  of 
all.  an  element  of  sane  and  economic  use  of  range  resources 
has  been  invoked  and  made  possible  by  the  range  improve- 
ments that  were  nonexistent  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act.  The  distribution  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps 
In  nine  grazing  regions  is  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
public  domain  acreage  and  livestock  population,  having  in 
mmd.  of  course,  the  areas  most  urgently  in  need  of  repair. 
The  C.  C.  C.  camp,  grazing  district,  and  public-land  data 
are  shown  below: 
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Range  improvements  are  divided  into  the  following 
classes: 

Water  developments,  consisting  of  wells,  earth  reservoirs, 
and  springs;  stock  trails  and  driveways;  rodent  control; 
range  fencing;  reseeding  and  revegetation;  corrals;  holding 
traps;  erosion-control  works;  truck  trails  and  minor  roads; 
insect  and  poisonous-plant  eradication;  experimental  plots. 

Among  the  major  conservation  accomplishments  on  the 
public  lands  in  grazing  districts  under  this  program  are  the 
following  completed  projects:  Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
spring  developments.  143  wells  and  storage  facilities,  780  earth 
reservoirs,  7,300,000  acres  treated  for  rodent  control,  1,950 
miles  of  range  fences,  225  corrals.  1,750  miles  of  stock  trails 
and  driveways,  4,900  miles  of  truck  trails,  185  bridges,  245 
cattle  ruards,  and  330,000  acres  treated  for  poisonous-plant 
eradication. 

Erosion-control  works  involve  the  following:  Five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  permanent  check  dams,  4,700  temporary 
check  dams,  and  275  other  large  flood-control  structures. 

In  addition  to  the  completed  projects,  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  under  the  Division  of  Grazing,  has  ren- 
dered great  assistance  to  stockmen  during  severe  snow- 
storms by  breaking  trails  and  roads  in  order  to  haul  feed  to 
stranded  stock.  Also,  the  facilities  of  this  organization  have 
been  employed  on  flood-relief  work,  forest  and  range  fires, 
destruction  of  grasshoppers  and  other  insects,  and  the  car- 
ing for  upland  game  birds  during  severe  winter  weather. 

As  a  result  of  on-the-job  training,  thousands  of  these 
boys  have  gained  a  new  outlook  on  life  and.  upon  complet-, 
ing  their  enrollment  with  the  campxs.  have  gone  back  home 
to  take  their  proper  place  in  society. 

In  my  home  State  of  Colorado  there  is  a  piece  of  choice 
summer  range  that  nestles  above  the  timber  line  near  the 
Continental  Divide.  This  territory,  covering  about  200.000 
acres,  is  known  as  American  Flats.  For  many  years,  due  to 
Its  inaccessibility,  it  remained  untouched  by  grazing  animals, 
except  by  game  and  an  occasional  prospector's  pack  burro. 
When  the  sheep-raising  industry  began  to  push  farther  and 
farther  into  the  wilderness  in  quest  of  feed,  the  American 
Flats  stood  out  like  a  bonanza,  the  sheepman's  paradise;  and 
It  was  free  range,  unregulated.  The  natural  consequences 
followed.  Soon  there  were  two  or  three  head  competing  for 
the  grass  that  would  carry  properly  but  one  head.  Not  only 
that,  but  also  the  operators,  competing  among  themselves, 
were  forced  to  employ  practices  that  were  wasteful  not  only 


to  the  land  but  also  to  livestock  itself.  Every  spring  sheep 
converged  on  this  area  from  four  directions.  Five  years  ago 
the  American  Flats  were  showing  conclusive  signs  of  acceler- 
ated erosion.  Palatable  grasses  were  being  replaced  by  ob- 
noxious weeds.  Seventy-five  thousand  head  of  sheep,  be- 
longing to  Itinerant  operators  from  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and 
Colorado,  were  "fighting  It  out"  on  the  principle  of  "first 
come,  first  served,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  This 
was  a  real  range  war  in  the  rough.  There  came  a  time 
when  the  streams  began  to  carry  silt  from  this  area.  The 
feed  vanished  before  summer's  end.  Animals  came  back  to 
lower  elevations,  most  of  them  poor  and  many  of  them 
poisoned  by  sneezeweed  that  they  had  been  forced  to  eat. 

Today  30,000  head  of  sheep  go  to  Amercan  Flats  for 
summer  grazing.  They  proceed  up  the  rugged  trails  in  an 
orderly  way.  Furthermore,  instead  of  crowding,  mixing,  and 
otherwise  competing  for  favorite  spots,  they  range  on  speci- 
fied allotments  that  have  been  designed  by  the  Division  of 
Grazing.  These  allotments  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
licensees  themselves  in  cooperation  with  Federal  ofiBcials  and 
the  local  advisory  board.  Truly  this  Is  orderly  use  that 
is  already  pasring  dividends.  I  mention  this  example  because 
the  circumstances  are  so  familiar  to  me.  The  same  thing  is 
happening  throughout  the  one-hundred-and-twenty-odd 
million  acres  of  Federal  range  in  the  50  grazing  districts  of 
the  West. 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  28.  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced 
there  is  a  democratic  way  out  of  unemployment. 

I  believe  the  key  to  it  lies  In  measures  which  will  balance 
the  Nation's  power  to  produce  with  an  equivalent  fiow  of 
buying  power  in  the  hands  of  all  groups  of  people  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  the  least  bu>nng  power  today.  The 
whole  structure  of  business  and  investment  must  always  rest 
upon  a  foundation  of  consumer  purchasing  power.  I  know 
that  this  increased  buying  power  cannot  indefinitely  be  pro- 
vided by  an  unbalanced  Budget  and  large-scale  Govern- 
ment boiTOwing  and  that  other  methods  must  be  found.  But 
I  also  know  that  deflation  Is  not  the  answer  and  is  the  one 
method  most  certain  to  make  matters  tragically  worse. 

The  following  five  measures  which,  in  my  opinion,  Con- 
gress should  take  now  would,  I  believe,  give  us  a  democratic 
way  out  of  unemplojmient . 

First,  simplify  and  improve  our  tax  laws.  We  are  raising 
too  much  revenue  by  taxes  on  consumers  and  on  active 
business — that  is,  on  money  that  people  do  spend  and  invest. 
We  are  not  raising  enough  revenue  by  taxes  on  individual 
incomes,  inheritances,  gifts,  and  values  created  by  society. 
And  we  have  not  yet  devLsed  what  may  be  the  most  neces- 
sary tax  of  all — namely  a  special  tax  on  hoarded  income — 
that  is,  income  neither  spent  nor  invested  currently. 
Neither  have  we  finished  the  job  of  doing  away  with  the 
last  vestiges  of  tax  exemption  both  as  to  salaries  of  public 
ofiBcials  and  as  to  income  from  public  bonds. 

A  balanced  Budget  is  important,  but  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  balance  it  at  a  point  where  there  will  still  be  enough 
revenue  for  Government  to  be  continually  feeding  into  the 
purchasing-power  stream  enough  active  consumer  buying 
power  to  make  up  for  that  portion  of  current  income  which 
is  neither  spent  nor  invested  by  those  who  receive  it.  Unless 
Government  performs  this  function  unemployment  will  con- 
tinue. Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  important  for  our  taxes  to 
fall  where  they  will  be  most  effective  in  discouraging  hoard- 
ing and  encouraging  investment. 
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My  second  measure  Is  the  development  of  the  machinery 
whereby  government  can  act  to  maintain  a  general  even  flow 
of  consumer  demand.  This  must  include  a  national  system 
of  pensions  to  those  who  have  reached  the  age  where  industry 
no  longer  will  hire  them  plus  a  complete  social-security  sys- 
tem of  benefits  to  dependent  children,  the  disabled,  and  other 
groups  which  clearly  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  employed. 
A  portion,  at  least,  of  the  funds  required  to  support  such  a 
system  should  come  from  the  general  government  revenues. 

Third,  we  must  defend  with  all  our  power  the  principle 
of  work,  not  doles,  for  the  unemployed.  To  this  end  there 
should  be  worked  out  a  long-term  program  of  public  works, 
which  will  be  largely  a  program  of  governmental  investment. 
We  should  resolutely  determine  that  no  American  family 
which  has  an  employable  member  shall  be  without  at  least 
one  member  at  work,  either  in  private  industry  or  on  this 
program.  As  much  as  possible,  the  works  undertaken  should 
be  self-liquidating  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  means  conserva- 
tion, power  development,  slum  clearance,  and  similar  things. 
Insofar  as  such  projects  are  self-liquidating,  they  should  be 
financed,  not  by  the  sale  of  bonds  but  by  a  direct  use  of  the 
Nation's  credit  advanced  on  the  security  of  the  revenues  from 
the  projects. 

Fourth.  Make  the  now  privately  owned  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  Government  institutions,  and  use  them  as  they  al- 
ways should  have  been  used,  as  Government  banks  of  issue. 
We  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
either  inflation  or  deflation  taking  place,  and  to  keep  in 
circulation  a  volume  of  money  sufficient  to  transact  the 
business  of  our  Nation,  and  to  maintain  a  constant  and 
stable  buying  power  in  our  dollar.  Only  so  can  we  make 
possible  a  continuous  rise  in  prosperity  and  standards  of 
living  without  constantly  mounting  debt.  And  this  measure 
is  of  especial  importance  to  the  American  farmer,  the  prices 
for  whose  crops  are  so  sensitive  to  monetary  influences,  and 
whose  present  low  income  is  depriving  American  industry 
of  a  market  here  at  home  far  greater  than  any  foreign  mar- 
ket in  the  world. 

Finally,  we  have  a  job  to  do  in  restoring  opportunity  for 
the  small-business  man  in  America.  For  nothing  is  more 
certain  to  lead  to  increasing  governmental  regulation  than 
is  the  growth  of  private  monopoly.  Either  we  must  require 
of  monopoly  full  production  at  reasonable  prices,  with  fair 
guaranties  against  loss,  or  else,  if  we  would  find  a  demo- 
cratic way  out  of  unemployment,  we  must  take  measures  to 
restore  competitive  conditions  wherever  possible,  and  espe- 
cially to  make  credit  available  to  the  small  man  as  readily 
and  on  as  fair  terms  as  to  the  giant  corporations. 


The  Naming  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  of  the 
Capital  City  of  Denver 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

•f*.  OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28.  1939 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years 
I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  approprtate  for  some  Member  of 
the  Colorado  delegation  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  description  of  the 
naming  of  our  State  and  our  capital  city. 

With  that  thought  in  view  I  have  obtained  some  data  on 
those  two  subjects,  which  I  submit  herewith: 

THI    NAMING    OF    THE    STATE    OF    COLORADO 

The  Territories  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico  were  created  prior  to  the  Territory  of  Colorado. 
When  the  Senate  bill  (S.  366)  providing  for  the  creation  of 
the  Territory  of  Colorado  came  up  for  consideration  and 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1861,  it  created  the 
Territory  of  Colorado  from  certain  jwrtions  of  those  four 
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Territories.  It  took  from  the  Territory  of  Kansas  all  of  the 
western  part  of  that  Territory  extending  from  the  present 
eastern  boundary  of  Colorado  to  the  ridge  of  the  main  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  containing  34,740  square  miles, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  area  of  our  State.  From  the  Terri- 
tory of  Nebraska,  it  took  a  strip  about  70  miles  wide,  ex- 
tending from  the  present  eastern  border  of  our  State  to  the 
crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  containing  15,014  square  miles. 
From  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  it  took  a  strip  about  50 
miles  wide,  extending  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
containing  15.250  square  miles.  From  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
it  took  all  that  part  of  the  present  State  of  Colorado  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide,  containing  38,930  square  miles;  mak- 
ing the  total  area  of  our  State  103,984  square  miles. 

The  bill  as  originally  reported  by  the  committee  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  designated  this  region  as  the  Terri- 
tory of  Idaho.  In  the  course  of  the  debate.  Senator  Wilson 
of  Massachusetts  offered  an  amendment  to  change  the  name 
from  Idaho  to  Colorado,  for  the  reason  that  the  great  river 
of  that  name  had  its  soiu-ce  within  the  region  that  was  pro- 
posed to  be  created  into  a  Territory.  The  amendment  was 
approved,  and  on  February  28,  1861,  President  Buchanan 
signed  the  bill  ofiBcially  naming  this  region  the  Territory  of 
Colorado.  The  Territory  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
August  1,  1876,  as  the  "Centennial  State." 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  State  of  Idaho.  I  feel  that 
every  loyal  son  and  daughter  of  our  Centennial  State  has 
always  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  such  an  amendment  was 
made  and  approved,  and  that  we  owe  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Senator  Wilson  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  giving  our 
State  that  most  appropriate  name.  During  the  course  of 
the  debate,  it  was  said  that  "Colorado"  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful name  that  could  be  given  to  any  Territory  or  State. 
All  Coloradoans  will  forever  acquiesce  in  that  sentiment. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  Senator  Wilson  had  a  mar- 
velous public  career  and  was  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  died,  I  am  inserting  the  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  his  life  and  public  career  as  it  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Directory,  as  follows: 

Henry  Wilson,  a  Senator  from  Mas.«achusetts;  bom  In  Farming- 
ton.  N.  H.,  February  16,  1812;  his  parents'  name  weis  Colbath,  and 
his  name  was  Jeremiah  Jones  Colbath  until  he  was  17  years  of 
aee,  when  he  had  it  changed  by  the  legislature  to  Henry  Wilson; 
pursued  an  academic  course;  located  in  Natick,  Mass.,.  in  1833,  and 
learned  the  shoemaker's  trade;  traveled  in  the  South  in  1836;  re- 
turned and  attended  the  Strafford.  N.  H..  Academy,  and  academies 
In  Wolfsboro  and  Concord,  N.  H.,  until  1837;  taught  school  in 
Natick,  Mass.,  and  later  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes; 
member  of  the  State  house  of  representatives  1841-42;  of  the 
SUte  senate  1844,  1845.  1846,  1850,  1851.  and  1852,  and  president 
of  the  senate  2  years;  delegate  to  the  National  Whig  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  1848  and  withdrew;  delegate  to  the  Free 
Soil  National  Convention  in  Pittsburgh  In  1851  and  its  president; 
defeated  in  1852  as  the  Free  Soil  candidate  for  Congress;  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853;  defeated  as  the  Free 
Sou  candidate  for  Governor;  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
by  a  coalition  of  Free  SoUers.  Americans,  and  Democrats,  to  fill 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Edward  Everett;  three  times 
reelected  and  served  from  January  31,  1855,  to  March  3,  1873,  when 
he  resigned;  In  1861  he  raised,  and  commanded  for  a  time,  the 
Twenty-second  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers;  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1872;  died  In  the  Capitol  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  22,   1875. 

THE    NAMING    OF    THE    CAPITAL    CITT    OF    DENVEK 

The  House  was  recently  visited  by  a  distinguished  former 
Member,  the  Honorable  Matthew  R.  Denver,  of  Wilmington, 
Ohio.  During  4  of  the  6  years  of  his  service  in  this  body,  I 
served  with  him.    We  lived  at  the  same  hotel. 

While  I  always  had  an  admiration  for  his  manly  char- 
acter and  ability,  I  felt  especially  close  to  him  because  our 
superbly  beautiful  capital  city  of  Denver  was  named  in  honor 
of  his  distinguished  father.  Gen.  James  W.  Denver. 

General  Denver  was  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas 
when  the  little  settlement  on  the  bank  of  Cherry  Creek  was 
founded  in  October  1858.  and  that  afterward  became  our 
capital  city  of  Denver.  The  town  was  at  that  time  within 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  and  General  Denver  was  a  very  eflfi- 
cient  and  popular  governor.  He  was  also  a  Member  of  this 
hody  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress.  He  had  both  a  thrill- 
ing frontier  career  and  a  heroic  military  service  record.    I 
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have  always  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  intensely 
patriotic  and  truly  great  western  characters  of  his  gener- 
ation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that.  In  the  judgment  of  all  Colo- 
radcans.  that  little  settlement  of  prospectors  has  become  the 
most  modern,  symmetrical,  and  beautiful  city  of  its  size  in 
the  world.  I  feel  perfectly  warranted  in  extending  some  re- 
marks in  the  Record  concerning  that  courageous  western 
character  whose  name  our  capital  city  bears.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  Denver  is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  out- 
standing, and  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  I  need  mention 
^only  one  feature  which  cannot  be  dupLcated  by  any  other 
city  of  its  size  on  this  planet.  No  other  city  of  over  300,000 
population  has  as  few  frame  houses  in  it  as  the  city  of 
Denver.  Another  reason  for  the  distinction  of  our  capital 
city  is  that  there  are  only  three  large  cities  in  the  United 
States  that  are  named  in  honor  of  an  individual;  namely. 
the  city  of  Washington,  named  in  honor  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent: the  city  of  Cleveland,  named  in  honor  of  Moses  Cle^e- 
land,  a  great  frontier  engineer,  who  located,  surveyed,  and 
platted  that  city;  and  the  city  of  Denver,  named  in  honor  of 
General  Denver.  Neither  of  those  men  ever  lived  in  the  city 
that  bears  his  name.  But  they  were  three  of  our  greatest 
pioneer  Americans,  eminently  worthy  of  all  the  distinction 
that  posterity  is  giving  them. 

I  believe  that  the  following  sketch  I  have  prepared  Is 
substantially  accurate: 

GENERAL    JAMrS     W.     DENVER,     1817-1892 AN     APPRECIATION 

James  William  Denver  was  born  near  Winchester.  Fred- 
erick County,  Va..  October  23.  1817.  His  grandfather, 
Patrick  Denver,  was  one  of  the  United  Irishmen,  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798.  and  in  1799  fled  to  America  to  save  his 
life.  He  and  his  family  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  the 
day  that  General  Washington  was  laid  to  rest. 

In  1804  he  and  his  son.  Patrick.  Jr..  located  in  Frederick 
County.     Patrick,  Jr..  was   first   a   lieutenant   and  later   a 
captain  in  the  War  of  1812.     He  married  Jane  Campbell, 
of  Scotch  ancestry,  whose  family  also  contained  men  dis- 
tinguished for  military  service.    In  1831  Capt.  Patrick  Den- 
ver. Jr..  moved  his  family  to  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  located  at  Wilmington,  later  removing  to  his 
farm  adjoining  the  town.     James  W.  was  the  eldest  of  11 
childien.  and  his  early  life  consisted  largely  of  the  hard 
labor  of  the  older  children  en  a  farm.    He  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  until  he  was  14.  when  he  was  forced  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  farm  work,  but  continued  his  studies  at 
home.    The  hardsliijjs  endured  by  him  brought  on  a  severe 
illness  when  he  was  21,  and  he  then  studied  surveying,  and 
for  a  while  worked  with  the  county  surveyor.    In  the  spring 
of   1841   he  went   to   Missouri,  seeking  employment  in   the 
surveys  of  public  lands  in  that  State,  but  failing  to  obtain  a 
contract,  he  taught  school  for  a  year.    At  the  close  of  the 
term  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  took  up  the  study  of  law 
in  the  oflBce  of  Griffith  Poos.     He  also  studied  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  spring 
of   1844.     He  first  cp?ned  an  office  at  Xenia.  an  adjoin- 
ing county  seat   to  Wilmington,  where  he  also  edited   the 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  Democratic  paper  in  that  town.    The 
following  year  he  returned  to  Missouri,  opening  a  law  office 
at  Plattsburg.  and  later  at  Platte  City.    He  continued  in  the 
practice  until  April  9.  1847.  when,  at  the  age  of  30  years, 
he  organized  a  company  for  service  in  the  Mexican  War, 
the  men  averaging  6  feet  in  height.    He  was  commissioned 
captain  of  Company  H.  in   the  Twelfth   Regiment   United 
States  Volunteers.  Infantry:  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Pierce,  afterwards  President,  he  joined  General  Scott 
at  Pueb'.o.  and  tock  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Con- 
treras.  Cherubusco.  Molino  del  R^y,  Chapultepcc,  and  Las 
Garites.  which  culminated  in  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Mexica 
During  this  time  he  was  prostrated  for  a  period  by  yellow 
fever,  contracted  at  Vera  Cruz. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Denver  returned  to  Platte 
City,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  for 
a  few  years,  and  also  bought  and  edited  the  Argus. 

In  1850.  following  the  gold  discoveries  in  California,  he 
went  overland  with  a  small  band  of  followers  to  that  State, 


on  this  occasion  he  also  taking  charge  of  the  first  overland 
mail.  He  and  his  company  of  34  lost  the  most-traveled  route 
and  reached  California  by  the  then  unknown  route  of  Wyo- 
ming and  the  Snake  River.  Death  overtook  8  members  of 
the  company,  and  Captain  Denver  read  the  burial  service 
before  the  poor  victims  were  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  track- 
less sands  of  the  desert.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  suf- 
ferings on  this  journey  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind  and  created  such  a  close  sympathy  for  those  similarly 
situated  that  it  had  a  major  influence  on  the  regrettable 
event  in  later  years  of  his  duel  with  Edward  Gilbert. 

In  Septemt)er  he  reached  Sacramento,  going  later  to 
Trinity  County,  where  he  engaged  in  trading  between  Hum- 
boldt Bay  and  the  mines.  Thus  engaged,  he  was  forced  to 
travel  over  the  mountains,  enduring  the  severest  hardships 
and  danger  with  unflinching  courage  and  dauntless  energy. 

In  the  fall  of  1851,  the  people  elected  him  one  of  their 
Senators  in  the  State  legislature.  While  a  member  of  that 
body  he  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  em- 
powering married  women  to  control  their  own  estates  and 
businesses — the  first  bill  of  the  kind  passed  in  this  country, 
and  the  substance  of  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  all 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

It  was  in  1852,  while  the  legislature  was  In  session,  that 
word  came  that  thousands  of  emigrants  who  attempted  to 
cross  the  trackless  regions  between  the  older  settled  regions 
and  the  Pacific  coast  were  in  desperate  straits,  stranded  by 
heavy  snowfalls,  hungry  and  dying  in  the  Sierra  Range. 
Governor  Bigler  asked  the  legislature  to  appropriate  $2,500 
to  organize  rescue  trains  and  relief  parties  to  meet  this 
situation. 

The  money  was  quickly  raised  and  Governor  Bigler  desig- 
nated Captain  Denver  to  have  charge  of  the  relief  expedition. 
The  Governor  personally  escorted  the  party  through  the 
capital  city.  The  day  after  the  expedition  left  the  city  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Alta  California,  a  newspaper  of  the 
opposite  political  party,  founded  and  edited  by  Edward  Gil- 
bert, a  man  of  Denver's  own  age.  Gilbert  had  been  in  trouble 
with  John  Nugent,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Herald.  This 
first  trouble  was  adjusted  without  a  recourse  to  arms,  and 
it  was  reported  that  Nugent  had  the  best  of  the  adjustment, 
which  embittered  Gilbert.  Captain  Denver,  having  gone  on 
the  relief  expedition,  did  not  hear  of  the  Gilbert  article  for 
several  weeks.  The  article  itself  was^very  sarcastic,  and 
critical  of  Governor  Bigler  and  the  entire  scheme  of  relief, 
stating  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail,  of  much  expense  to  the 
State,  and  was  intended  only  to  enhance  the  political  popu- 
larity of  the  Governor,  About  a  month  later  a  card  appeared 
in  the  Sacramento  Democratic  State  Journal,  signed  by  Den- 
ver and  10  other  members  of  the  relief  train,  in  which  they 
stated  that  they  "had  read  with  indignation  a  statement  of 
the  Alta  California,  in  which  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
Governor  Bigler  had  made  himself  ridiculous,"  and  so  forth, 
and  added: 

We  arc  well  satisfied  that  none  bvit  a  personal  enemy  could 
Imagine  any  such  thing,  and  that  enemy  must  be  of  the  smallest 
possible  caliber,  who  could  descend  so  low  as  to  pervert  facts — 

And  so  forth.  Gilbert  returned  to  the  attack  on  July  26, 
reiterating  his  criticisms  of  June  26,  and  adding: 

If  any  gentlemen  attached  to  the  train,  or  any  other  friend  of  the 
Governor,  desires  to  make  issue  upon  the  matter  they  know  where 
to  find  us. 

Denver  replied  on  July  29  that  he  would  be  with  the  relief 
train  during  the  summer,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary next,  he  expected  to  be  in  Vallejo.  This  called  forth  a 
personal  letter  from  Gilbert  to  Denver,  both  of  whom  were 
former  soldiers  and  experienced  men  with  firearms,  in  which 
Gilbert  stated  that  he  was  the  author  of  both  articles,  and 
concluded  by  saying: 

I  find  it  my  duty  to  demand  from  you  a  withdrawal  of  the  offen- 
sive and  unjust  charges  and  insinuations  which  you  have  made. 

Denver  immediately  replied  that — 

Not  one  word  of  the  cards  you  allude  to  can  be  withdrawn  by 
me  until  the  articles  calling  them  forth  have  been  withdrawn  by 
you. 
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The  following  further  account  of  the  duel  is  taken  from 
the  San  Francisco  Post,  of  October  5.  1895.  It  also  appears 
in  The  History  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  California: 

The  affair  had  by  this  time  asstimed  a  serious  phase.  Gilbert 
sought  out  his  friend.  Henry  F.  Teschemacher,  and  requested  him 
to  tender  a  challenge  to  Denver.  Teschemacher  was  a  man  of  the 
hlchest  standing,  afterward  being  elected  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. On  the  receipt  of  the  challenge  Denver  named,  Vincent  E. 
Oelger  as  his  second. 

At  sunrise  on  Monday.  August  2,  the  duel  took  place.  It  waa 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  midsummer  mornings,  and  as  the  rays 
of  sunlight  filled  the  sky.  nature  seemed  to  awaken  everywhere, 
and  soon  the  world  was  filled  with  Joyous  sounds,  which  little  be- 
fitted the  tragic  scene  about  to  be  enacted.  The  preliminaries 
were  quickly  arranged,  the  distance  named  being  40  paces.  As 
the  principals  came  upon  the  field  and  faced  each  other,  they 
met  for  the  fl.rst  time.  Both  were  unflinchingly  brave  men — 
Denver  willing  to  make  peace  or  fight  to  the  death,  and  Gilbert 
possessed  of  a  stubborn  determination  that  nothing  but  blood 
should  atone  for  what  had  passed. 

Denver's  second  won  the  word,  and  the  first  interchange  of 
shots  followed.  Both  men  missed  their  marks;  both  stood  unin- 
jured. The  sun  was  now  well  up.  and  in  the  full  glory  of  the 
newt>orn  day  the  two  men  stood  waiting  for  the  second  shot.  The 
word  was  given,  and  almost  Immediately  GUbert  fell.  General 
Denver  was  uninjured.  All  quickly  gathered  about  Gilbert  as  he 
lay  apparently  unconscious  on  the  ground.  General  Denver  was 
never  molested  for  the  part  he  took  In  the  unfortunate  affair. 

The  History  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  California  also  con- 
tains the  following  history  of  the  duel  by  an  eyewitness, 
W.  A.  Comwell.  written  in  1880.  namely: 

The  State,  learning  of  the  distress  of  the  emigrants,  provided 
means  for  their  relief;  and  the  duty  of  dispensing  It  was  dele- 
gated to  the  secretary  of  state  (Denver).  This  was  prompt  and 
humane,  but  It  was  bitterly  criticized  and  sharply  assailed  by 
Gilbert.  Denver  Is  clear-headed,  sound  mind,  sensitive,  and  brave. 
He  retorted,  and  his  retort  was  terrible.  Gilbert,  who  was  a 
member  of  Colonel  Stevenson's  New  York  regiment,  challenged 
Denver,  and  the  parties  went  upon  the  field.  The  weapons  were 
rifles  at  short  range,  and  I  assert,  as  a  witness,  that  no  man  in 
the  tide  of  all  the  centuries,  ever  displayed  a  more  dauntless  temper 
than  Denver.  He  knew  that  Gilbert  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  that 
he  was  reckoned  to  be  a  deadly  shot.  Nevertheless,  Denver 
reserved  his  fire,  and  purposely  threw  away  his  own.  Happily, 
Denver  escaped  unhurt.  Every  effort  was  then  made  by  the  seconds 
and  by  mutual  friends  for  peace;  Gilbert  was  Informed  that  his 
antagonist  wished  to  clasp  hands,  but  Gilbert  refused  the  request 
In  terms  which  showed  his  Xriends  that  he  had  determined  to 
kill  Denver      The  principals  returned  to  their  positions. 

"Now,"  said  Denver  In  a  tone  I  shall  never  forget,  "I  must 
defend  myself."  And  at  the  word  GUbert  fell,  pierced  through 
the  heart. 

We  have  gone  Int^  the  matter  of  the  duel  at  length  for 
the  reason  that  while  it  could  not  be  avoided,  yet  with  the 
prejudice  of  the  laymen,  it  probably  had  a  deciding  influ- 
ence when  General  Denver  was  prominently  advocated  for 
the  Presidency  in  1876,  and  in  later  quadrenniums.  Although 
he  was  later  repeatedly  honored  by  Governors  and  Presi- 
dents, and  rendered  many  valuable  services  to  his  country, 
yet  it  did  result  in  unjust  censure  from  persons  not  in- 
formed of  the  particulars,  just  as  General  Jackson  was 
criticized  under  like  circumstances.  Students  of  the  history 
of  the  time  realize  that  Denver  had  no  alternative  other 
than  to  meet  the  issue.  He  threw  away  his  first  shot,  hop- 
ing to  satisfy  his  challenger,  and  after  that  pursued  the  only 
other  course  left  open  to  him,  the  course  of  self-defense. 

He  was  in  reality  compelled  to  fight  that  duel.  No  cour- 
ageous man  could  do  otherwise.  He  would  have  been  forever 
branded  as  a  coward  if  he  had  refused  to  fight.  While 
dueling  was  a  terrible  custom,  it  was  a  sign  of  the  times  In 
California  in  those  days,  and  no  man  with  courage,  self- 
respect,  or  hope  of  any  future,  could  refuse  to  fight  when  he 
was  challenged.  No  man  ever  questioned  General  Denver's 
honor,  his  courage,  or  his  conscientious  devotion  to  public 
services. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  the  relief  expedition 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  California,  and 
served  as  such  until  November  1855.  In  the  fall  of  1854  he 
was  elected  to  the  Thirty- fourth  Congress,  and  took  his  seat 
in  December.  As  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  he  had  an  important  part  in  introducing 
and  framing  the  legislation,  subsequently  adopted,  providing 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 


Perhaps  his  most  important  work  in  Congress,  that  which 
is  the  best  remembered  by  his  western  constituents,  is  the 
blow  he  struck  at  the  scheme  of  plimder  relative  to  Cah- 
fomia  land  claims:  and  to  him  and  his  reports  and  debates, 
more  than  to  all  other  men,  are  the  people  of  the  great  West 
indebted  for  the  magnificent  system  of  law  applying  to  the 
Pacific  States  and  Mexican  territorial  acquisitions. 

At  the  close  of  his  congressional  term,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  President  Buchanan's  administration  in  1857,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  President  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. At  the  time  this  office  was  not  only  of  much  impor- 
tance, but  was  also  exceptionally  hard  to  execute.  He  filled 
the  duties  thereof  ^^ath  great  success,  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  after  his  services  as  Governor  of  the  Kansas  Territory, 
the  President  reappointed  him  to  the  commissionership. 

In  December  1857  special  duties  took  him  to  Kansas. 
When  Governor  Stanton  was  removed  from  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  Territory,  Denver  was  appointed  to  that 
position.  He  assumed  the  duties  December  21,  1857,  and  as 
no  Governor  had  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  he  be- 
came the  acting  Governor  of  the  Territory.  Kansas  at  that 
time  included  one-third  of  the  territory  that  later  became 
the  State  of  Colorado,  On  May  12,  1858,  the  President 
appointed  him  Governor. 

The  most  eminent  men  had  been  his  predecessors  as  Gov- 
ernors. Among  them  were  Governors  Reeder.  Woodson. 
Geary,  Robert  J.  Walker,  Wilson  Shannon,  and  Stanton,  all 
of  whom  had  wrought  faithfully,  '3Ut  in  vain,  on  the  work 
of  pacification,  and  had  either  throw^n  up  the  task  in  despair, 
or  had  been  removed  for  inefficiency.  The  legislative  bodies 
of  the  Territory  only  served  to  promote  and  augment,  upon 
political  grounds,  the  riotous  violence  and  disorders  of  the 
country.  The  army  was  useless;  and  it  was  the  constant 
practice  of  these  insurrectionary  bands  to  warn  the  Gov- 
ernors themselves,  and  all  well-meaning  officials,  threatening 
them  with  death  if  they  attempted  to  interfere  with  them 
in  their  lawless  acts. 

The  prospect  was  unpromising,  and  might  well  appall  the 
stoutest  heart;  but  General  Denver  came  promptly  and 
cheerfully  upon  the  field  and  with  the  aid  of  his  California 
experience  soon  gathered  around  him  the  wisest  and  best 
people  of  the  Territory.  He  fully  realized  the  causes  and 
extent  of  the  crimes  prevailing,  and  the  different  organized 
bands,  or  brotherhoods,  and  their  leaders,  with  the  objects 
by  which  they  professed  to  be  governed. 

After  proper  proclamations,  the  language  of  which  was 
not  to  be  mistaken,  he  moved  actively  through  the  Terri- 
tory, regardless  of  threats,  restoring  order,  courage,  and  con- 
fidence everywhere,  giving  to  the  people  the  power  of 
concentration,  self-reliance,  and  self-protection.  Thus  by  his 
steadfast,  msmly  presence,  his  sound  judgment,  fearless  na- 
ture, and  cheerful,  but  determined  spirit,  in  less  than  12 
months  he  was  able  to  resign  the  office  and  leave  the  Terri- 
tory with  an  established  civil  government.  But  with  the 
Influences  at  work  on  the  slavery  question,  and  with  the  two 
sections  of  the  country  lined  up  for  and  against,  the  national 
civil  strife  could  not  be  postponed.  A  brief  resum6  of  the 
situation  will  be  of  interest. 

In  June  1857.  delegates  were  elected  to  a  constitutional 
convention,  and  the  proslavery  people  framed  what  was 
known  as  the  Lecompton  constitution.  The  constitutional 
convention  described  slave  property  to  be  "before  and  higher 
than  any  constitutional  sanction,"  but  provided  for  a  pop- 
ular vote  on  the  alternative,  "the  constitution  with  slavery," 
or  "the  constitution  without  slavery."  If  the  "constitution 
with  no  slavery"  should  be  adopted,  slavery  should  cease 
"except  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  in  the  Territory 
should  not  be  interfered  with."  The  free-state  men  re- 
garded this  as  including  the  right  of  property  in  offspring 
of  slaves  and  therefore,  as  piure  fraud.  Governor  Walker 
stood  firmly  against  this  scheme.  But  President  Buchanan, 
under  southern  influence,  repudiated  his  former  assurances. 
He  abandoned  Governor  Walker,  who  left  Kansas,  and  he 
dismissed  Acting  Governor  Stanton,  for  convoking  the  new 
free-state  legisiatuie.    This  body  promptly  ordered  a  vote 
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on  the  third  alternative,  "against  the  constitution."  Tlie 
free-state  men  ignored  the  alternatives  set  up  by  the  Le- 
ccmpton  constitution,  but  participated  in  the  provisional 
election  for  the  offices  under  the  Lecompton  government, 
capturing  all  offices,  and  then,  the  same  day,  voted  over- 
whelmingly against  the  constitution. 

Before  this  time.  January  4,  1858,  General  Denver  had 
been  appointed  Governor,  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
says: 

Nevertheless.  Buchanan,  against  the  urgent  counsel  of  Governor 
Denver,  urged  on  Congress  (Febrtiary  2)  the  admission  of  Kansas, 
under  the  Lecompton  constitution.  He  was  opposed  by  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Dou(?la.ss,  the  leader  of  the  northern  democracy;  the 
Senate  upheld  the  President;  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
down  his  policy:  and  finally  both  Houses  accepted  the  English  bill, 
by  which  Kansas  was  offered  some  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands 
If  she  should  accept  the  Lecompton  constitution.  On  August  21, 
1858.  by  a  vote  of  11.300  to  1.788.  Kansas  resisttd  this  tempta- 
tion. The  plan  of  the  administration  thus  effectively  miscarried, 
and  its  final  result  was  a  profound  split  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
•  •  •  The  struggle  in  Kansas  was  of  paramount  Importance  in 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Whig  Party,  the  first  establishment  of  an 
uncompromising  antlslavery  party,  the  sectional Izatlon  of  the 
democracy,  and  the  general  preparation  of  the  country  for  the 
Civil  War. 

Although  General  Denver  advised  against  the  administra- 
tion policy  in  Kan.sas,  he  fully  retained  the  confidence  of  the 
President,  and  upon  his  resignation  as  Governor,  he  was 
reappointed  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the  following  letter: 

Washington,  March  13,  1859. 

My  Dear  Sir:  It  Is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  accept  your  resig- 
nation as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Your  conduct  in  that 
highly  responsible  ofHce  has  received  my  cordial  approbation  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
supply  your  place. 

But  I  cannot  consent  to  .^ever  ot'.r  oflicinl  connection  without 
expressing  my  lasting  obligation  to  you  for  the  able,  discreet, 
firm,  and  successful  manner  In  which  you  pcrformc-d  your  duties 
as  Governor  of  Kansas  under  the  most  didcult  and  trying 
circumstances. 

Wishing  you  health,  prosperity,  and  success  throughout  life.  I 
remain. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

James  Buch.\nan. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Denvek. 

The  Washington  Union  of  November  9.  1858,  said  edi- 
torially: 

Gov.  J.  W.  Denver,  having  resigned  the  executive  office  of  Kan- 
sas, much  to  the  regret  of  the  administration,  and  we  doubt  not 
of  the  whole  country,  has  resumed  his  position  as  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Of  all  the  p)ersons  who  have  successively  filled  the  governorship 
of  Kansas.  Mr.  Denver  is  the  first  one  who  has  succeeded  in  giving 
general  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  and  of  the 
Union  at  large.  He  Is  probably  the  first  Governor,  also,  who  has 
resigned  the  office  with  the  regret  of  the  whole  country.  His  ad- 
ministration has  been  at  once  firm,  decided,  and  peaceful.  The 
law  has  been  enforced,  violence  has  been  subdued,  and  order  thor- 
oughly established.  His  course  has  been  firm,  straightforward, 
and  upright,  commanding  the  respect  alike  of  Kansas  and  the 
Union.  His  conduct  has  been  characterized  by  good  sense  and 
good  faith;  his  measures  have  been  Just  in  themselves,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  Instructions  of  the  Federal  administration, 
between  whom  and  himself  relations  of  the  most  perfect  harmony 
and  confidence  have  subsisted  throughout.  His  administration 
has  been  as  unambitious  as  it  has  been  successful,  and  he  has 
won  the  highest  reputation  for  ability  and  capacity  of  all  the 
Governors  of  Kansas,  simply  by  a  quiet,  firm,  and  unostentatious 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  We  do  not  recollect  that 
Governor  Denver  has  made  a  single  stump  speech  during  his  whole 
administration.  The  telegraph  has  had  a  few  of  his  formal 
progresses  throuph  the  Territory  to  herald,  and  no  "sensation" 
bulletins  concerning  him  to  retail  to  professional  agitators  In  the 
East.  The  universal  .sentiment  of  the  country  in  regard  to  Gov- 
ernor Denver,  we  dare  say,  is  one  of  regret  that  he  was  not 
Governor  of  Kansa.*?  long  before,  and  that  he  cannot  be  Its  Gov- 
ernor while  she  continues  to  be  a  Territory.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  fill  Governor  Denver's  place. 

When  the  Territory  of  Colorado  was  formed  from  the 
Kansas  Territory,  the  town  of  Denver  was  selected  as  the 
Territorial  capital,  and  with  its  creation  35  a  State,  continued 
In  that  capacity. 

The  settlements  which  later  merged  into  the  town  bearing 
the  name  of  Denver  were  Instituted  in  1858-59.  while  he 
was  Governor  of  the  Kansas  Territory,  which,  as  stated,  in- 
cluded approximately  one-third  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Colorado.    A  number  of  little  settlements  had  sprung  up, 


populated  by  miners  and  Indian  traders.  It  was  barely  In 
evidence  in  1858.  In  that  year  a  few  log  cabins  mingled 
with  the  smcke-browned  tepees  of  the  Indians  on  the  present 
site  of  Denver,  at  the  joining  place  of  Cherry  Creek  and  the 
Platte.  This  had  long  been  a  favorite  camping  ground  of 
the  Arapahoes  and  other  tribes. 

Indeed,  all  the  land  over  which  the  gold  seekers  were 
roaming  Tielonged  to  the  Indians,  and  settlements  were 
started  without  titles.  It  was  not  until  the  Indians  gave  up 
their  rights  by  treaty,  some  years  after  the  first  towns  were 
started,  that  the  white  settlers  were  secured  in  actual 
ownership. 

Continuing  the  story  from  the  Story  of  Colorado,  by 
Arthur  Chapman,  we  quote: 

The  Green-Russell  party,  as  It  was  railed,  had  establLshed  a 
camp,  known  as  Placer  Camp,  not  far  above  Cherry  Creek  on  the 
Platte.  Another  outfit  dt  prospectors,  known  as  the  Lawrence 
party,  because  most  Its  members  were  from  Lawrence,  Kans., 
Joined  the  Green-Russell  party  at  Placer  Camp  and  laid  out  a 
town  a  mile  from  there.  This  town  they  called  Montana  City. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  cabins  were  built  there  in  the  fall  of  1853 — 
the  first  houses  In  the  upper  Pikes  Peak  region.  Montana  Citv 
was  a  little  more  than  4  miles  from  the  present  State  Capitol,  and 
was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Platte  River. 

The  LawTence  party,  finding  that  Placer  Camp  was  not  going 
to  pay  any  great  amount  to  those  who  were  searching  its  sands 
for  gold,  laid  out  a  town  site  on  the  east  bank  of  Cherry  Creek, 
where  the  erratic  stream  Joined  the  Platte.  They  named  this  town 
St  Charles.  Two  Indian  traders  named  Smith  and  McGaa  were 
associated  r.'lth  them.  After  the  town  site  of  St.  Charles  had 
been  laid  otit.  most  of  those  In  the  Lawrence  party  went  back 
home,  intending  to  return  in  the  spring. 

Other  settlors  were  arriving,  and  these,  with  the  Russell  party, 
on  November  1  organized  the  town  of  Auraria  on  the  west  bank 
of  Cherry  Creek,  opposite  the  St.  Charles  tow^n  site.  Auraria  grew 
rapidly,  while  there  was  only  one  cabin,  and  that  unfinl.shed.  on  the 
St.  Charles  site — this  building  having  been  put  up  by  the  pro- 
moters to  hold  the  property. 

Soon  after  Auraria  had  been  organized,  a  large  company  of 
Kansans.  known  as  the  men  from  Leavenworth,  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  "jumped  "  the  town  site  of  St.  Charles.  Denver  was  tho 
name  chosrn  for  the  new  town  which  thUa  supplanted  St.  Charles. 
The  town  was  named  for  Gen.  James  William  Denver,  who  was  then 
Governor  of  Kansas  Territory,  in  which  the  new  gold  diggings 
were  included. 

In  the  History  of  Denver,  edited  by  Jerome  C.  Smiley,  ap- 
pears the  following  note: 

The  name  of  the  new  city  was  bestowed  In  honor  of  Gov.  J.  W. 
Denver,  fifth  Territorial  Governor  of  Kansas,  the  organl2«rs  and 
promoters  of  the  new  enterprise  having  been  his  admirers  and 
partisans,  and  three  of  them  came  here  armed  with  commissions  as 
county  officers  which  bore  his  signature.  For  a  great  city  to  bear 
the  name  of  an  individual  is  a  rare  distinction.  Washington,  D.  C; 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  so  called  for  Gen.  Moses  Cleveland,  of  Connecticut; 
and  Denver,  are  the  conspicuous  ones  in  our  country  named  for 
native  Americans.  The  founders  of  Denver  builded  better  than 
they  knew,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  visions  of  their  wildest 
dreams  ever  pictured  anything  approaching  the  reality  that  is  now 
before  us. 

Following  his  resignation  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  1859,  General  Denver  returned  to  California  and  was 
nominated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator, but  was  defeated  by  two  votes.  He  remained  there  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  he  enthusiastically  espoused  the  Union  case.  On 
August  14,  1861,  he  was,  without  any  .solicitation  on  his  part, 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  brigadier  general  of  vol- 
unteers. His  first  duties  were  to  organize  the  troops  of 
Kansas— a  very  difficult  task,  as  everything  there  was  in  a 
chaotic  condition.  After  great  labor  this  was  done  and  he 
was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Rosecrans  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  served  on  a  court-martial  commission  at  Clarks- 
burg, and  then  on  a  board  of  examiners  at  Beverly.  Thence 
he  reported  to  General  Halleck  at  St.  Louis  and  was  put  in 
command  of  the  military  district  of  Kansas.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Honorable  E.  M.  Stanton.  Secretary  of  War,  General 
Halleck  speaks  thus  of  his  appointment  to  the  district  of 
Kansas : 

In  detailing  General  Denver  for  the  command  in  Kansas  I  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  officers  of  General  Hunter's  staff.  They  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  he  was  best  suited  for  the  place,  and  as  I 
had  very  little  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  I  felt  bound  to  fol- 
low the  best  advice  I  could  obtain.  Subsequent  Information  con- 
vinces me  that  it  was  good,  and  that  a  better  selection  could  not 
have  been  made.    There  are  few,  if  any,  enemies  in  Kansas,  and  the 
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qualities  most  required  there  are  administrative.  I  think  General 
Denver  would  preserve  peace  on  the  border  and  enable  me  to  send 
most  of  the  Kansas  troops  into  the  field,  where  they  might  be  of 
use.  As  it  now  is  they  are  really  worse  than  useless,  for  they 
compel  me  to  keep  troops  from  other  States  on  the  Missouri  border 
to  prevent  these  Kansas  troops  from  committing  murder  and 
robberies. 

In  a  short  time  he  was  relieved  of  this  command  and  or- 
dered to  report  to  General  Halleck  at  Pittsburgh  Landing, 
Tenn.  He  joined  General  Halleck  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
advance  on  Corinth,  and  was  put  in  command  of  the  Third 
Brigade  of  Sherman's  divison.  consisting  of  the  Forty-eighth, 
Fifty-third,  Seventieth,  and  Seventy-second  Regiments,  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  with  position  on  the  extreme  right,  beside 
Gen.  Morgan  L.  Smith's  brigade,  and  next  that  of  Gen.  John 
A.  Logan's  brigade.  In  this  short  siege  he  was  noted,  as 
shown  in  Official  Records,  volume  X,  for  the  firm  and  steady 
manner  in  which  he  continually  carried  forward  his  brigade, 
generally  in  advance  of  the  others;  so  that,  through  woods, 
underbrush,  and  across  fields,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  he 
arrived  inside  their  deserted  works  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  May,  at  the  very  time  that  General  Smith  entered  down  the 
opened  road,  being  the  first  of  the  Union  Army  to  enter 
Corinth. 

On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  during  the  advance,  being 
informed  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the  woods  between  his 
main  force  and  his  skirmishers,  he  ordered  forward  two  com- 
panies to  reinforce  them,  and  took  command  in  E>erson.  He 
was  highly  praised  by  General  Sherman  for  his  gallant  ad- 
vance and  the  able  manner  in  which  he  handled  his  men,  and 
their  own  steady  behavior. 

Leaving  Corinth  the  army  went  to  Memphis,  where  he  was 
put  in  command  at  Fort  Pickering,  then  being  built.  Here 
his  command  was  increased  to  a  division,  consisting  of  three 
brigades.  After  various  movements  of  the  army,  in  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi,  having  had  his  division  increased  by  the 
addition  of  other  regiments  so  that  he  had  under  him  no 
less  than  30,000  men.  he  relieved  General  Logan  at  La  Grange 
and  assumed  the  command  and  control  of  all  the  railroads  in 
that  part  of  Tennessee.  This  was  the  most  important  and 
difficult  part  of  his  military  service.  In  an  enemy's  country, 
and  having  command  over  such  an  extensive  field,  his  duties 
were  very  exacting  and  trying,  but  such  was  his  executive 
ability  that  all  moved  without  a  jar  or  break.  Such  was  his 
humane  and  just  conduct  that  the  people  of  those  parts  to 
this  day  remember  him  with  reverence  and  love.  It  was  a 
trying  duty  for  him.  in  April  of  1863  while  in  this  command, 
to  sever  his  connections  with  the  Army,  yet  the  necessities 
of  his  private  affairs  at  home  were  such  that  he  was  forced  to 
resign  and  return  to  his  family. 

In  1870,  and  again  in  1886,  General  Denver  accepted  nomi- 
nations as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Ohio 
district  which  included  his  home  town  of  Wilmington,  but 
was  defeated  by  narrow  majorities  in  districts  which,  because 
of  post-war  feelings,  were  strongly  Republican.  In  1876, 
and  again  in  1880,  he  was  prominently  mentioned  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  having  many 
strong  adherents  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

General  Denver  was  of  splendid  physique.  He  was  6  feet 
2  inches  in  height,  broad-shouldered,  and  deep-chested,  carry- 
ing his  260  pounds  with  ease.  His  manners  were  genial, 
though  dignified,  and  he  was  easy  of  approach,  always  in- 
terested in  humanity  and  its  affairs.  He  was  especially  kind 
and  friendly  to  children  and  to  those  in  trouble,  whom  he  was 
always  ready  to  assist. 

Following  his  Civil  War  experiences  he  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Washington,  D.  C,  while  retaining  his  home 
in  Wilmington,  where  his  farming  and  banking  affairs  were 
Situated. 

In  1873  he  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Veterans  of 
the  Mexican  War,  and  continued  as  President  of  that  organi- 
zation until  his  death.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  add  that  a 
splendid  oil-painting  portrait  adorns  the  capitol  building  at 
Denver  and  also  the  quarters  of  the  Kansas  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. At  Nebraska  City,  Nebr..  at  the  "Old  Morton  Home," 
there  is  a  "Denver  Room,"  and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  an 
oil  painting,  showing  General  Denver  in  conference  with  the 


Indians.  In  the  town  of  his  jrouth,  Wilmington,  now  a  city,  a 
fine  modern  hotel,  erected  as  a  municipal  project,  bears  his 
name,  with  an  oil  painting  prominently  displayed  in  the 
parlors. 

On  November  26,  1856,  General  Denver  was  married  to  Miss 
Louise  C.  Rombach.  of  Wilmington,  and  to  this  union  four 
children  were  born,  viz,  Mrs.  Katharine  Denver  Williams,  who 
for  many  years  was  president  of  the  Clinton  County  Red 
Cross,  active  in  all  public  works  and  charities,  who  died  in 
1937,  leaving  one  son,  James  W.  Denver  Williams,  and  two 
grandsons;  Col.  J.  W.  Denver,  Jr.,  who  died  in  1898.  an  execu- 
tive in  the  Clinton  County  National  Bank,  of  Wilmington, 
which  was  founded  in  the  year  1872  by  the  Denver-Rombach 
business  interests;  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Lindley,  of  New  York 
City,  who  still  survives,  with  two  children;  and  Matthew  Rom- 
bach Denver,  who  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  at  the 
head  of  the  Clinton  County  National  Bank  &  Tiust  Co.  and 
the  allied  manufacturing  interests  in  the  city  of  Wilmington. 
As  indicating  the  political  heritage  from  his  famous  father, 
he  has  been  chairman  of  his  Democratic  county  executive 
committee  for  more  than  40  years,  and  has  been  delegate  to 
eight  Democratic  National  Conventions,  four  as  representing 
his  congressional  district  and  four  as  representing  the  State 
of  Ohio  at  large.  He  is  a  worthy  son  of  a  great  father.  He 
has  also  represented  his  congressional  district  in  Congress  for 
three  consecutive  terms,  the  district  being  strongly  Repub- 
lican, and  retiring  without  defeat.  During  his  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  was  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Rules  Committee.  He  has  also  served  a  term  as  president  of 
the  Ohio  Bankers  Association.  The  present  head  of  the 
family  was  married  October  24,  1900,  to  Miss  Veda  Slack, 
daughter  of  a  prominent  Wilmington  family,  and  they  have 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Virginia  Denver  Williams,  who  resides  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  having  three  children,  a  daughter  and 
two  sons. 

General  Denver's  career  was  ended  by  death  August  9,  1892, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  just  as  the  sunset  gun  told  of  the  day's 
decline,  and  a  gentleman  at  his  bedside  remarked,  "What  a 
fitting  time  for  a  soldier  to  die."  His  body  lies  in  beautiful 
Sugar  Grove  Cemetery,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 


The  War  Debts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  ENQUIRER  OF  JUNE  26,  1939 


Mr.  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Enquirer  on  June  26: 
(From  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  June  26,  1939 J 

AMERICAN     TAXPAYERS     MUST     PAY     UP     WUUj:     WAR     DEBTORS     CO     TKIU 

With  the  exception  of  a  remittance  of  $160,693  on  the  part  of 
Finland,  our  European  war  debtors  have  again  refused  to  remit 
their  semiannual  payments  to  the  United  States  taxpayer,  which 
fell  due  on  June  15. 

It  was  small  comfort  to  the  American  taxpayer,  who  has  to  make 
good  every  cent  of  our  trans-Atlantic  friends'  dishonesty,  that 
June  15  was  also  Income-tax  day,  the  day  upon  which  his  Govern- 
ment required  his  paying  outrageoxisly  tiresome  Federal  imposts 
under  burdensome  penalties. 

The  indulgent  and  cooperative  attitude  of  the  American  tax- 
payer's Government  toward  the  foreign  nations  who  have  ganged 
up  on  Uncle  Sam  and  are  defrauding  him  out  of  $13,000,000,000, 
is  vastly  different  from  its  treatment  of  those  who,  by  taxation, 
pay  the  bills  of  that  Government. 

Dealing  with  this  discrimination  the  New  York  Sun  the  other 
day  offered  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  it  works.  This  wide- 
awake and  influential  American  newspaper  pointed  out  that  our 
Government,  in  May  and  early  June,  forwards  bills  to  numeroua 
of  Its  debtors,  in  order  to  Jog  their  memories  as  to  Bums  due  on 
June  15.    To  one  set  at  debtors  it  courteously  says: 
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"Excellency.  I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
trar.«mtt  to  you  the  attached  statement  .showing  the  amounts  due 
and  payable  on  June  15.  1933.  to  June  15.  1939.  Inclusive,  frum  your 
Government  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  debt  agret-mcnt  of  June 
19.  192J.  and  the  moratorium  agrctment  of  June  4.  1932. 

"In  presenting  this  notice  of  amounts  due  under  the  agreements 
signed  by  your  Government.  I  take  the  occasion  to  reiterate  that 
thl.s  G.)vernraent  Is  fully  disposed  to  discuss,  through  diplomatic 
chann<ls,  any  proposals  which  your  Government  may  desire  to  put 
forward  In  regard  to  the  payment  of  this  Indebtedness,  and  to 
ai?sure  you  that  such  proposals  would  receive  careful  consideration 
With  a  view  to  eventual  submission  to  the  American  Congress." 

So  much  for  the  foreign  nations  who  by  their  default  have  not 
only  swindled  the  Government  that  accords  them  this  extraordinary 
ccurtei?y  but  have  also  saddled  upon  the  American  taxpayer  the 
task  of  earning  and  paying  what  they  have  declined  to  remit.  There 
Ii  no  coiu-tesy  in  our  Government's  reminder  to  Its  taxpayers.  Its 
notice  to  them  exhibits  such  phrases  as  these: 

"Statement  of  Income  tax  due  for  calendar  year." 

"Demand  Is  now  made  for  the  Installment  due  on  the  date 
shown  hereon." 

"Th'.s  installment  must  be  paid  on  or  before  June  15.  (See 
reverse  side  ) " 

"Important  notice:  The  payment  required  by  this  notice  must 
be  In  the  collector's  oflUce  before  midnight  of  June  15.  If  mailed, 
this  Installment  payment  should  be  placed  In  the  mails  In  ample 
time  to  reach  the  collector's  office  before  midnight  of  June  15. 
Failure  to  have  payment  In  the  collector's  office  before  such  time 
will  cause  Interest  to  accrue  at  6  percent  per  annum,  and  the  full 
amount  of  the  unpaid  tax  will  be  due  Immediately,  the  taxpayer 
thereby  losing  the  privilege  of  making  further  Installment  pay- 
ments" 

Uncle  Sam's  trans-Atlantic  welshers  are  polished  swindlers.  In 
thtlr  replies  to  our  Government's  notification  concerning  remit- 
tances falling  due,  they  take  care  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy. 
Here  is  the  general  form  ^»hlch  their  responses  assume: 

"Sir:  In  accordance  with  Instructions  from  the  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  note  enclosing  a  statement  of  the  amounts 
due  from  my  Government  under  the  provisions  of  the  debt  agree- 
ment of  the  19th  of  June  1923,  and  the  moratorium  agreement  of 
the  15th  of  June  1932. 

•'I  am  directed  to  express  the  appreciation  of  my  Government 
of  the  assurance  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
full  disposed  to  discuss  any  propasr.ls  which  my  Government  may 
desire  to  put  forward  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  this  indebted- 
ness; and  In  return  I  am  to  assure  you  that  my  Government  will 
be  willing  to  reopen  discussions  on  the  subject  whenever  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  a  satisfactory  result 
might  be  reached." 

We  all  know  what  would  happen  If  the  American  taxpayer 
adopted  toward  this  Republic  the  attitude  disclosed  by  those 
European  nations  constituting  the  anti-American  swindlers'  bund, 
directed  by  England  and  Prance,  and  given  every  possible  encour- 
agement by  the  American  ta.xpayer's  Government. 

The  nonpayment  of  these  debts  Is  by  far  one  of  the  most  serious 
l«sues  facing  the  world  tcday.  It  has  shaken  International  con- 
fidence and  good  will  to  the  very  foundation,  and  the  longer  our 
Government  permits  It  to  go  on,  the  worse  It  will  be  for  us  and  all 
others  concerned. 

When  the  British  sovereigns  were  here,  creating  an  atmosphere 
for  the  exacting  of  further  tribute  by  John  Bull,  in  American  blood 
and  wealth.  Representative  Martin  L.  Sweeney,  of  Ohio,  thrilled 
the  Nation  by  addressing  to  George  VI  the  following  telegram: 

"Because  London  dispatches  have  characterized  your  visit  to  the 
United  States  as  an  official  one.  I  believe  that  I  am  acting  within 
the  boundaries  of  propriety  in  demanding,  as  a  representative  of 
the  people  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  you  publicly 
state  what  your  Government  Intends  to  do  about  payment  of  war 
debt  due  this  Nation  in  the  sum  of  approximately  five  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars.  If  your  Government  can  continue  to  spend  a 
few  bllllcn  dollars  each  year  for  armaments,  continue  to  subsidize 
the  construction  of  supersteamshlps  like  the  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  do  you  not  think  It  Is  the  decent  thing  to  give  some 
consideration  to  the  obligation  you  owe  the  United  States  of 
America,  whose  assistance  in  the  last  World  War  made  possible  the 
continuation  of  Your  Majesty's  Goveriunent  as  a  world  power?" 

The  official  record  reveals  that  Representative  Sweeney's  reading 
this  message  was  applauded.     And  small  wonder. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  mLsglvings  as  to  Uncle  Sam  having 
rescued  John  Bull  from  an  imminent  and  ignominious  death,  let 
the  testimony  of  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Marquess  of 
Lothian,  who  will  soon  replace  Sir  Ronald  Lindsey  as  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  be  quoted: 

"Britain  could  not  have  emerged  a  victor  from  the  World  War 
except  for  the  assistance  from  the  United  States  before  and  after 
her  entrance." 

In  face  of  all  the  claims  which  this  Republic  has  upon 
the  gratitude  of  England  for  snatching  her  from  destruction  in 
1914-18.  Germany,  the  very  power  from  whom  we  saved  her,  Is 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  England  preferential  treatment  as 
against  that  accorded  us.  There  Is  a  big  lesson  for  Americans 
In  this  recent  United  Press  di.spatch  from  London: 

"The  question  of  Britain  paying  the  war  debt  to  the  United 
States  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  today,  without 
reaction  from  the  Government. 


"Leslie  Hore-Belisha,  War  Secretary,  revealed  that  Britain  Ls  con- 
tinuing to  pay  royalties  on  the  Bren  gun  of  Czechoslovakia,  adopted 
by  the  British  Army,  despite  the  German  annexation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

"A  member  asked  whether  Hore-Belisha  Is  aware  that  'we  are  In- 
creasing the  financial  strength  of  Germany  by  continuing  these 
payments.' 

"  'Maybe  so.'  Hore-Bellsha  replied,  'but  It  Is  not  customary  for 
this  country  to  repudiate  payments  which  have  been  legally  con- 
tracted.' 

"  'What  about  America?'  cried  an  unidentified  member. 

"There  was  no  reply." 

When  statesmen  of  the  patriotism,  forthrlghtness,  and  discern- 
ment of  Martin  L.  Sweeney  are  placed  In  charge  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  American  taxpayer  will  be  treated  as  an  American  and 
this  Republic  will  cease  to  be  the  world's  laughing  stock. 


The  New  Deal  Is  Sinking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  28.  1939 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  slowly.  suJely,  inexorably  the 
New  Deal  is  sinking  into  oblivion.  Eight  long  years  of  politi- 
cal experimentation  have  been  foisted  upon  an  unsuspecting 
people.  Naive  in  their  acceptance  of  the  honeyed  words  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the  American  people  are  now  learning 
to  their  sorrow  that  they  have  been  misled  by  promises  which 
could  not  be  fulfilled  and  by  wild-eyed  experiments  which 
could  only  be  disastrous.  The  President  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  coterie  of  left-wingers  who  have  consciously  or 
unconsciously  led  him  astray. 

The  foundation  of  this  Government  rests  upon  a  philosophy 
of  living  which  subscribes  to  the  principle  of  equal  oportunity 
for  all  in  a  land  of  plenty  where  hard  work  and  initiative  pay 
handsome  rewards  in  material  profits  and  mental  satisfaction. 
The  individual,  not  the  state,  is  supreme  in  our  way  of  living. 

Under  the  New  Deal,  regimentation  and  socialization  are 
substituted  for  the  principles  of  private  initiative  and  self- 
advancement  which  have  made  America  great.  In  1940  the 
voters  of  this  country  will  demonstrate  they  want  no 
more  unsound  socialistic  New  Dealism  but  sound,  sane 
Americanism. 


Fox  Furs  and  the  Canadian  Trade  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1939 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  1,  1939.  there 
took  effect  a  reduction  in  tariff  rates  on  silver-  or  black-fox 
furs  from  50  percent  to  37 '2  percent  ad  valorem  under  the 
terms  of  the  trade  agreement  of  the  United  States  with 
Canada,  which  through  most-favored-nation  clauses  be- 
came apphcable  to  the  other  producing  and  competing  coun- 
tries, which  import  large  quantities  of  these  furs  into  the 
United  States. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  from  a  comparison  of  import 
figures  for  the  first  4  months  of  1939,  which  are  all  that 
have  been  compiled  to  date,  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
4  months  of  the  past  3  years  that  the  lowering  of  the  tariff 
is  threatening  serious  injury  to  American  producers  and  is 
greatly  aggravating  an  already  grave  situation  resulting  frcra 
economic  conditions.  Total  imports  cf  fox  furs  have  in- 
creased in  these  months  by  from  30  percent  to  as  high  as 
330  percent  over  the  corresponding  months  in  the  2  preced- 
ing years,  and  in  no  month  of  1939  was  there  any  decrease. 
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Imports  of  fox  furs  from  Canada  since  January  1,  1939. 
including  the  last  available  figures,  are  as  follows,  by  months, 
with  figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  3  preceding 
years: 

Imports  from  Canada — silver  fox,  dressed  or  raw 


1036 

1837 

1938 

19:>9 

Tphninry 

AprU _ 

fill 
14« 
148 
317 

4,521 

1,502 

802 

428 

2.22.5 
388 

i.oes 

94 

10,014 

2.977 

1.819 

971 

Total   

1,124 

7.253 

S.802 

15.  7S1 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  reduction 
on  imports  from  Canada  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  figures 
for  January  to  April  1939  with  those  for  the  full  years  of 
1936.  1937,  and  1938: 

1936 6.  402 

1937 7,  959 

1938 8,  685 

January  to  AprU  1939 15,781 

Should  the  rate  of  imports  remain  unchanged  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year,  imports  from  Canada  for  1939  will  be  over 
600  percent  more  than  the  average  imports  for  the  preceding 

3  years. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  in  April  of  this  year 
alone  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  a  classification 
used  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  amounted  to  1,668 
as  against  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  1936  of 
7,844,  for  1937  of  11.656.  and  for  1938  of  3.396;  and  the  im- 
ports from  all  sources  in  January  and  February  of  this  year 
alone  exceed  the  total  imports  of  the  whole  of  the  year  1938 
by  25  percent. 

Concurrently  with  the  increase  in  imports  the  price  of  fox 
furs  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  severely  during  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year,  the  average  price  dropping  ap- 
proximately 28  percent  from  the  average  price  of  the  first 

4  months  of  1938 — that  is,  from  $35.21  in  1938  to  an  average 
price  of  $25.50  in  1939. 

The  foregoing  figures  testify  eloquently  to  the  adverse  effect 
of  the  present  tariff  rates  made  effective  through  the  trade 
agreement  with  Canada  and  demonstrate  the  resulting  very 
serious  injury  that  has  been  suffered  by  an  American  indus- 
try. It  is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  American  fox  breeder  that 
present  conditions  be  remedied  or  at  least  ameliorated  by  a 
restoration  of  the  50  percent  ad  valorem  duty. 


California  Legislature  Endorses  Voorhis  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28.  1939 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  means 
of  expressing  my  appreciation  and  encouragement  at  the 
action  of  the  California  State  Legislature  in  endorsing  my 
bill  providing  Federal  aid  to  States  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  homeless  nonresident  people  and  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  pitiable  condition  of  what  are  aptly  termed  our  "agri- 
cultural refugees,"  I  am  pleased  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  two  following  resolutions  recently 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  my  State: 

Senate   Joint    Resolution   No.    13,    relative   to   the   holding   of   an 
Interstate  Conference   on  Agricultural  Refugees   and  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  sponaor 
such  conference 
Wtiereas  the  plight  of  agricultural  refugees  Is  a  matter  of  concern 

to  all  States  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole;  and 


Whereas  the  distressing  conditions  imder  which  agrlculttiral 
refugees  now  exist  demand  immediate  amelioration:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California, 
jointly.  That  the  legislatiire  of  this  State  hereby  memorializes  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  sponsor  an  inter- 
state conference  on  agricultural  refugees  In  distress,  with  par- 
ticipation therein  of  Governors  of  the  States  of  origin  and  States 
of  destination  of  the  migrants,  together  with  the  participation 
cf  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  and  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  California  are 
hereby  urged  and  requested  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  bring 
about  such  a  conference;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forthwith  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate   from  the  State  of  California. 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  14.  relative  to  the  Voorhis  bill  and 
memorializing  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  Immediate  steps  for  the  passage  of  such  bill 
Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  bill  known  as  the  Voorhis  bill  designed  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial   aid    for    the    care    of    destitute    noru-esidents,    and    to    secure 
uniform  residence  requirements  among  the  States;  and 

Whereas  passage  of  this  measure  is  of  vital  ImfKjrtance  to  the 
State  of  California  because  it  receives  disproportionately  a  heavy 
influx  of  destitute  farmers;   and 

Whereas  California  Is  fijianclally  and  otherwise  unable  to  shoul- 
der the  relief  burden  impxjsed  by  such  influx  in  the  absence  of 
Federal  financial  aid  and  uniform  residence  requirements  among 
the  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  CoZf- 
fomia,  jointly.  That  the  legislature  of  this  State  hereby  memo- 
rializes the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider and  enact  said  Voorhis  bUl  Into  law  and  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  California 
are  hereby  urged  and  requested  to  use  all  honorable  means  In  the 
furtherance  of  the  enactment  of  such  legislation;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lend-Spend  Program  Must  End 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27,  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  dressed  up  in  a  nev 
overcoat,  the  same  old  stuffed  baby  doll  which  made  its  debut 
under  the  New  Deal  in  1933  is  ready  for  a  repeat  perform- 
ance. The  trimmings  are  different,  but  the  boys  who  knew 
her  in  the  good  old  days  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  recog- 
nizing the  old  girl.  Under  the  guise  of  a  new  "lending"  pro- 
gram, the  National  Government  is  offering  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940  the  same  program  which  collapsed  so  miserably  in 
the  still-remembered  days  of  1938. 

In  the  last  6  years  Congress,  driven  by  the  whip  of  the 
White  House  master,  has  appropriated  more  than  $20,600.- 
000,000  for  purposes  of  recovery  and  relief.  Of  this  huge 
sum,  more  than  $18,000,000,000  has  been  spent.  Way  back 
In  1933  the  public-works  bill  set  up  a  fund  of  over  $3,000,000.- 
000  for  public  construction.  Within  a  year  another 
$650,000,000  was  added  to  the  original  sum.  Even  then  the 
pattern  was  growing  clear.  Every  appropriation  meant  an 
additional  supplemental  appropriation  to  round  it  off.  We 
found  ourselves  moving  along  into  the  almost  forgotten  era 
of  the  C.  W.  A. — the  Civil  Works  Administration.  The  triple 
A  league  to  solve  the  farm  problem  was  beginning  to  bat  out 
a  few  hundred  millions  a  year.  That  was  the  day  of  the 
Blue  Eagle  and  General  Johnson's  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  1935  everyone  recognized  that  the  first  act  had  closed 
and  the  show  was  a  sorry  failure.  But  the  author  was  given 
another  chance,  and  Congress  voted  him  a  lump  sum  <rf 
$4,880,000,000.    Within  2  years,  after  a  false-recovery  boom 
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had  vanished  Into  thin  air,  we  were  right  back  where  we  had 
started  from. 

Certainly  after  two  smashing  failures  it  was  time  to  start 
on  a  new  tack.  But  men  convinced  against  their  will  remain 
of  the  same  opinion  still.  All  that  we  learned  as  a  result 
of  our  experience  was  ignored.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
"brain  trust"  we  launched  a  third  spending-lending  program. 
This  time  the  magic  figure  was  to  be  $3,750,000,000.  Most  of 
this  went  into  the  activities  of  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  We 
found  ourselves  turning  over  $300,000,000  for  building  loans. 
The  R.  P.  C.  was  authorized  to  lend  $1,500,000,000  more. 

When  are  we  to  come  to  our  senses?  All  of  these  things 
have  failed.  Every  lend- spend  program  adopted  so  far  has 
collapsed,  leaving  us  precisely  where  we  were.  Our  more 
than  10.000.000  unemployed  remain  out  of  work.  Our  "idle 
men,  idle  factories,  idle  money"  remain  idle.  Certainly  it 
should  be  apparent  that  the  technique  of  the  New  Deal  has 
ret  and  cannot  induce  recovery. 

Today  we  are  being  "sold"  a  new  idea.    The  Government 
proposes  not  to  spend  our  way  but  to  lend  our  way  back  to 
prosperity.    We  are  asked  to  lend  out  $3,860,000,000  this  time. 
Part  of  this  fund  is  to  be  lent  to  foreign  governments  in  an 
effort  to  fight  the  growing  influence  of  the  dictators  in  South 
America.    What  manner  of  unseemly  hocus-pocus  is  this? 
Is  this  a  loan?    The  nations  lying  to  our  south,  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  desire  their  friendship,  have  not  yet  paid 
their  existing  debts  to  Uncle  Sam.    Let  us  not  deceive  tlie 
American  public.    If  we  are  to  give  this  money  to  Latin 
America  in  an  effort  to  buy  their  good  will,  let  us  admit  it 
frankly.    If  we  are  hoping  to  get  it  back  from  them  on  any 
normal  loan  basis,  we  are  simply  deceiving  ourselves  bitterly. 
And  as  f<5r  many  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  administra- 
I      tion's  proposals,  these,  too,  suffer  from  the  sams  defect  of 
I      camouflage  which  characterizes  our  "loans"  to  foreign  states. 
Stlf-llquidating  projects,  such  as  sewage-disposal  plants,  toll 
■      brides,  toll  roads,  and  hospitals,  are  worthy  of  every  citizen's 
hearty  approval.    If  there  were  some  accurate  estimate  pos- 
sible by  which  we  might  honestly  come  before  the  people  of 
our  Nation  to  say,  "Every  penny  spent  on  this  job  will  be 
,      returned  to  the  Treasury  by  a  definite  date."  we  should  rise 
I      In  complete  accord  with  the  entire  plan.    But  we  know  from 
the  constantly  repeated  lessons  of  our  history  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  build  your  hospital  and  another  thing  to  make  it 
"self -sustaining."    We  owe  a  duty  to  our  people  to  make  clear 
cur  intentions  when  we  approve  an  appropriation. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  know  well  that  our  people 
are  rapidly  tiring  of  the  endless  disbursement  of  public  funds 
which  produce  no  recovery.  It  is  because  they  recognize  the 
unacceptability  of  a  new  "spending"  program  that  Capitol 
Hill  has  invented  a  new  set  of  symbols  to  accompany  its 
latest  spending  spree. 

It  is  our  job  to  convince  the  Nation  that  even  though  the 
woids  are  different,  it  is  still  the  same  old  music,  and  every 
one  of  us  must  pay  the  piper  if  we  choose  to  listen.  It  is  our 
job  to  induce  the  Nation  to  turn  off  the  record  before  the 
instrument  breaks  down  completely. 


Hearing  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

in  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  28,  1939 


EDrrORIAL   FROM   THE   SAN    CARLOS    (CALIF.)    BULLETIN 


Mr.   LELAND  M.   FORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under   leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 


editorial  which  appeared  In  the  San  Carlos  Bulletin  of  June 
23,  1939: 

[From  the  San  Carlos  (Calif.)  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1939] 
And  This  Is  AmesicaI 

The  Federal  Securities  and  E^schange  Commission  Is  holding  a 
hearing  in  San  Francisco,  which  involves  the  brokerage  firm  of 
Walston  &  Co.  and  that  pioneer  and  reputable  banking  house  of 
Giannlnl. 

This  obsert-er  does  not  know  the  facts  In  the  case,  and  If  he  did 
this  would  not  be  the  place.  In  the  process  of  a  hearing,  to  pass 
judgment  on  them. 

But  this  observer  does  wonder.  In  looking  In  on  this  hearing, 
whether  It  Is  being  held  In  San  Francisco,  in  the  State  of  California, 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  In  darkest  Russia. 

The  ••examiner"  sent  out  from  Washington  to  hear  this  case  is 
presiding  as  Judge,  Jury,  and  prosecutor. 

He  Is  making  his  rules  of  law  as  he  goes  along,  and  It  Is  seldom, 
Indeed,  that  he  will  sustain  any  objection. 

This  case,  as  we  understand  it,  Involves  only  a  few  technicalities 
of  the  S.  E.  C.  as  set  up  by  the  alphabetic  New  Deal. 

But  surely,  whatever  may  be  those  technicalities,  they  do  not 
Justify  upsetting  our  American  precedent  of  court  procedure  In  a 
free  country  wherein  any  defendant  is  presumed  to  be  innocent 
until  found  guilty. 

Visitors  at  the  hearing  report  many  strange  Interludes.  Lawyers 
are  aghast  at  what  they  say  are  violations  of  ethical  conduct. 

Early  in  the  hearing,  they  say,  a  defense  attorney  was  hastily 
overruled  on  attempting  to  Interpose  an  objection,  and  on  pro- 
testing that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  state  his  grounds,  was 
Informed  that  all  his  objections  were  overruled,  even  before  they 
were  made. 

When  a  charge  was  made  that  a  defense  witness  had  been  ap- 
proached by  an  attorney  for  the  S.  E.  C.  Intimidated,  and  told 
that  he  had  "better  go  along  with  the  Commission, •'  no  attempt 
was  made  to  Investigate  this  important  circumstance. 

A  charge  made  from  the  witness  stand  that  the  same  Commis- 
sion attorney  had  attended  a  surreptitious  meeting  with  a  few  mem- 
bers of  Transamerica's  board  of  directors  In  an  apparent  attempt  to 
fcment  dissension  was  strenuosly  denied  one  day  and  admitted  the 
next. 

While  the  Commission  had  the  right  to  subpena  witnesses  and 
records,  this  right  Is  not  being  extended  to  defendants  except  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  which  demands  to  know  In 
advance  the  nature  of  the  testimony  sought. 

OR    IS    THIS    RUSSIA? 

This  hearing,  as  we  view  It,  takes  the  old  Moscow  attitude,  that 
you're  guilty  Irom  the  word  go.  and  that  you  can  take  •"the  works" 
or  run  for  it. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  most  admittedly,  has 
accomplished  some  good  reforms  in  this  country — but  the  confi- 
dence instilled  In  the  public  by  those  reforms  will  be  destroyed  if 
such  methods  as  now  being  used  in  San  Francisco  are  to  become 
precedent  and  procedure. 

Prcsecution  Is  one  thing — but  when  an  •'examiner"  becomes 
Judge.  Jury,  and  ••district  attorney."  that  isn't,  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing, the  Just  and  free  American  way  of  doing  things. 

Sit  In  at  the  hearing  for  a  couple  of  hours  yourself,  see  what  you 
think — and  ask  yourself  whether  you,  as  an  American  citizen,  would 
like  to  "stand  trial"  and  have  the  reputation  of  your  family  at- 
tacked, without  recourse,  as  those  reputations  of  the  Giannlnl 
family  are  being  attacked  in  this  "trial." 

Our  state  of  mind  is  not  concerned  with  what  the  facts  may  or 
may  not  be  in  this  case.  Our  concern,  more  Important.  Is  with 
tho  belief  that  no  quasi-Judiciary,  such  as  -set  up  by  the  S.  E.  C.  In 
this  hearing,  can  use  the  brass  knucks  of  Judicial  arrogance  and 
expect  to  receive  anything  but  the  Bronx  cheer  from  the  great 
democratic  gallery  that  is  the  voice  of  fair  play  In  this  land  that 
Is  America — where  were  willing  to  stand  trial  in  a  real  court,  but 
where  we  don't  want  to  be  "pushed  around"  by  some  political 
appointee. 


Let  No  One  Misinterpret  America's  Will  to  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  LIVINGSTON   (MONT.)    ENTERPRISE 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  wbich 
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appeared  in  the  Livingston  Enterprise,  of  Livingston,  Mont., 
on  June  25: 

[Prom  the  Livingston  (Mont.)  Enterprise  of  June  25.  1939) 

LET  NO  ONE  MISINTEHPEET  AMERICA'S  WnX  TO  FEACS 

Gradually  one  by  one.  as  war  hj'sterla  grows.  Americans  seem  to 
be  slipping  away  Into  the  resigned  belief  that  "there  Is  going  to  be  a 
European  war;  we  can't  keep  out  of  It;  and  maybe  It's  Just  as  well, 
because  somebody  has  to  stop  the  aggressor  nations.  Besides, 
maybe  It  would  be  good  for  business." 

Bruce  Bllven.  a  keen  observer,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
American  attitude  toward  Germany  Is  now  about  what  it  was  in 
February  1917. 

This  Is,  therefore,  exactly  the  time  to  sit  back,  light  a  cigarette  or 
eat  a  gumdrop.  according  to  preference,  and  think  a  minute. 

True,  a  chorus  of  loud  and  angry  voices  make  the  United  States 
at  the  moment  ."eem  very  bellicose.  Certainly  the  people  are  deeply 
concerned,  puzzled,  angry,  at  the  way  the  world  goes.  But  the  coun- 
try is  not  nearly  as  angry,  not  nearly  as  bellicose,  as  some  of  the 
voices  would  Indicate. 

Behind  every  voice  demanding  "a  rtrong  stand,"  "firm  measures," 
"being  armed  to  the  teeth,"  "standing  for  no  more  nonsense," 
"taking  up  our  place  In  world  leadership,"  and  all  those  ringing 
phases  there  are  thousands  of  silent.  Inarticulate  men  and  women 
who  cling  to  peace.  They  saw  the  results  of  the  last  great  crusade 
In  1917-18.  They  look  on  a  world  tottering  to  ruin  largely  as  a 
result  of  that  war.  They  see  today's  wars,  more  destructive,  more 
ruinous,  more  ruthless  than  of  old. 

These  same  people  would  fight  to  the  death  any  Imminent 
menace  to  our  country.  Its  lands  and  people,  its  vital  Interests. 

But  war  is  still  hated  and  despised  in  this  country  as  In  no 
other.  When  President  Roosevelt"  said  "I  hate  war!"  a  murmur 
of  approbation  swept  across  the  whole  country.  When  he  said 
"quarantine  the  aggressors,"  there  was  not  unanimous  applause, 
but  division.  And  when  he  was  quoted  as  having  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  "the  Rhine  is  now  our  frontier."  there  was 
such  a  storm  of  indignation  that  he  was  forced  to  explain  3  days 
later  that  he  said  no  such  thing. 

Let  no  one  misinterpret  America's  wUl  to  peace.  Some  of  the 
American  colonists,  before  the  Revolution,  xised  a  flag  with  a 
colled  snake  and  the  motto  "Don't  tread  on  me!" 

Not  "Don't  tread  on  Joe  Doakes!"  or  "Don't  tread  on  our  par- 
ticular conception  of  democracy,"  but  "Don't  tread  on  me!" 

There  has  been  considerable  thrasiiing  In  the  bushes  near  us. 
Some  heavy  footprints  have  clumped  down  jjerilously  close.  But 
as  yet  no  foot  has  trodden  on  us.  Until  something  like  that 
happens,  let  us  remain  cool,  unhysterlcal,  and  vigUant. 


A    Suggested 


Compromise    on    the    Devaluation 
Measure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  western 
Congressman  representing  a  silver-producing  State,  I  find 
myself  In  a  dilemma  in  regard  to  the  monetary  bill  which 
we  are  sending  to  conference.  When  this  measure  was  before 
the  House  some  weeks  ago  I  fought  hard  to  continue  the 
stabilization  fund,  to  continue  the  President's  power  to  de- 
value the  gold  dollar,  and  I  hoped  to  continue  the  power  of 
the  President  to  continue  the  purchase  of  domestic  silver. 
Of  course,  I  hoped  that  the  President  would  see  his  way  clear 
under  this  power  to  fix  a  price  for  American -mined  silver  at 
not  less  than  77  cents  per  ounce.  As  the  bill  left  the  House 
in  April,  a  part  of  my  desire  was  fulfilled  in  the  measure  at 
that  time.  As  the  measure  has  passed  the  Senate,  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  it.  That  part  of  the  Senate  bill 
dealing  with  silver  pleases  me,  but  the  other  part  does  not. 
Now  we  are  sending  it  to  conference  to  see  what  compromise 
may  be  quickly  worked  out. 

Any  agreement  which  the  conferees  can  reach  should,  of 
course,  be  reached  quickly,  for  this  legislation  expires  on 
June  30.  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  have  a  satis- 
factory conference  report  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
No  doubt  very  far-reaching  effects  will  be  felt,  if  there  should 
be  a  failure  of  Congress  to  act  on  this  matter  before  the 


end  of  the  week.  I  certainly  shall  be  willing  to  hold  night 
sessions  in  order  to  get  this  matter  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  on  time. 

GOVISVMKNT  CONTROL  OVER  THE  DOIXAH 

As  a  Congressman  from  Arizona  I  should  like  to  see  the 
President's  power  continued  to  devalue  the  gold  dollar  to  the 
extent  of  50  percent  of  its  original  value,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  the  law  provide  for  the  purchase  of  American-mined 
silver  at  a  price  not  less  than  77  cents  per  ounce,  and  have 
the  purchase  of  foreign  silver  left  optional  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  at  any  price  he  might  deem  reasonable. 
In  the  give  and  take  of  the  conference  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  all  of  this  wish  of  mine  materialize,  but  since  all  legisla- 
tion is  the  result  of  compromise,  what  is  more  logical  than 
to  expect  some  such  compromise  as  the  following:  That  the 
House  conferees  accept  the  Senate  proposal  in  its  twofold 
aspect  regarding  silver,  and  that  the  Senate  conferees  accept 
the  House  provision  extending  the  power  of  the  President 
to  devalue  the  dollar  and  to  continue  the  stabilization  fund? 

If  I  were  a  conferee  on  the  part  of  the  House  in  this  case, 
I  should  expect  that  the  Senate  insist  on  stopping  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  silver,  and  that  the  Senate  also  insist  that 
it  be  obligatory  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase 
American-mined  silver  at  something  over  77  cents  per  ounce. 
As  a  House  conferee,  I  could  concur  in  that  matter,  although 
it  is  a  compromise,  and  does  not  represent  all  that  a  silver 
supporter  could  wish  for.  Furthermore,  if  I  were  a  House 
conferee,  I  should  feel  that  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
House  some  time  ago  to  continue  the  stabilization  fund  and 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  President  for  dollar  devaluation 
within  a  limit  prescribed  by  law,  would  certainly  justify  my 
determined  stand  that  the  Senate  should  agree  in  this  case 
to  that  House  provision.  Now,  such  a  conference  report 
would  be  logical,  for  it  would  be  reporting  out  of  conference 
two  of  the  House  proposals  and  two  of  the  Senate  proposals. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  fairer  compromise  arrangement. 

I  have,  on  several  occasions  during  this  session,  spoken  at 
gieat  length  concerning  silver,  and  I  must  not  take  time  to 
do  so  now  and  here.  A  reference  to  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Records  for  February  24,  27,  and  28,  and 
again  on  April  18,  will  indicate  my  views  on  the  use  of  the 
white  metal  in  our  monetary  system. 

Sn.VER    PURCHASE    WAS    PEOFTTABLE 

However,  I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing  in  regard  to 
our  silver  policy.  I  have  heretofore  explained  that  the  pur- 
chase of  American  silver  not  only  furnishes  useful  employ- 
ment for  thousands  of  laborers  in  the  production  of  wealth 
but  that  to  discontinue  it  would  throw  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands on  relief  and  would  cost  four  times  as  much  to  take 
care  of  them  as  the  Crovemment  has  thus  far  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  domestically  produced  white  metal. 

The  so-caDed  sound-money  men  of  the  East,  whose  spokes- 
men are  the  big  bankers,  have  always  raised  the  cry  of 
inflation  when  anything  was  asked  for  the  benefit  of  silver. 
These  men  wish  to  retain  the  control  of  our  money  system 
within  their  own  hands,  and  they  do  not  want  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  people's  money  furnished  as  the  Constitution 
says  our  money  shall  be  furnished.  I  am  not  a  rank  In- 
flationist, but  I  know  several  kinds  of  inflation  far  greater 
and  far  worse  than  to  monetize  all  the  silver  there  is  mined 
in  our  country  as  it  is  produced. 

Sometimes  we  are  told  that  our  Government  has  gone  on 
a  mad  spree  of  buying  silver.  It  is  true  that  we  bought  a 
considerable  quantity  of  silver  under  the  Bland-Allison  Act, 
and  later  imder  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890,  but  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  Uncle  Sam  was  not  the  loser  thereby — ^in  fact  he 
was  the  gainer  in  the  long  run  by  this  transaction.  This 
great  stock  of  white  metal,  after  it  had  served  a  useful 
monetary  purpose,  became  more  valuable  during  the  World 
War  as  a  wartime  necessity  than  its  mint  value  as  money. 
During  the  World  War,  silver  as  a  commodity  reached  the 
price  higher  than  $1.29  per  ounce.  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  Government  broke  even  on  the  cost  of  that  silver 
but  lost  the  interest  over  the  period  in  which  it  was  held  in 
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storage.  My  answer  is  that  this  silver  served  in  our  coin- 
age and  also  served  as  backing  for  a  needed  supply  of  sil- 
ver certificates.  Thus  the  Government  had  the  use  of  the 
silver  in  a  wholesome  way  for  40  years  before  finally  selling 
It  at  a  profit. 

INCSZASINO   INDUSTRIAL   USE   OF   SILVTR 

The  opponents  of  silver  contend  that  the  purchase  of 
silver  today  at  more  than  the  world  price  is  a  pure  waste.  I 
certainly  cannot  agree  to  that.  We  must  remember  that 
silver  plays  a  double  role.  It  is  not  only  a  valuable  metallic 
base  for  our  currency,  second  only  to  gold  in  that  respect, 
but  it  is  a  valuable  commodity  in  the  arts  and  trades.  In 
this  latter  respect  it  is  of  increasing  importance  according 
to  an  announcement  of  a  remarkable  discovery  recently  made 
by  one  of  our  leading  scientists  at  a  great  engineering  school. 
A  noncorrosive  building  material  has  been  produced  using 
as  an  alloy  a  very  small  percentage  of  silver.  Who  can  say 
in  the  rapid  progress  of  metallurgy  today  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  importance  of  silver  as  an  alloy  in  the  steel  industry 
and  in  industrial  lines? 

For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  all  the  silver  that  can  be 
produced  in  this  country  can  be  properly  used  in  our  money 
system,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  industrial  use 
of  this  commodity,  together  with  its  wartime  necessity,  is 
likely  in  a  short  time  to  make  our  purchase  of  the  metal 
row  a  wise  and  valuable  investment.  Not  only  do  I  plead  for 
the  mining  industry  of  the  West  which  produces  silver  di- 
rectly or  as  a  byproduct,  not  only  do  I  plead  for  the  kind 
of  money  known  to  our  fathers,  but  in  addition  to  that  I 
have  a  hope  amounting  almost  to  a  conviction  that  the  pres- 
ent investments  in  silver  will  turn  out  to  be  a  profitable 
Investment  in  the  commodity  itself.  Certainly  if  I  were  a 
House  conferee.  I  should  insist  on  this  final  legislation  con- 
tinuing the  Government  purchase  of  American-mined  silver 
at  a  price  of  77  cents  per  ounce  or  better. 


American  Legion  State  Convention  in  North 

Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD.  OF  NEW  YORK.  JUNE  26. 

1939 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Monday  morning, 
June  26.  at  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  my  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  members  of  the  American  Legion  in  annual  State 
convention  assembled,  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable  James  M.  Mead.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  on  this  occasion  be 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  confident 
that  those  who  read  this  address  will  find  it  extremely  inter- 
esting, informative,  and  inspiring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Commander,  ofBcers.  delegates  to  the  convention,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen.  It  Is  indeed  a  deep  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  the  loeau- 
tifiil  city  of  Raleigh,  and  to  address  members  ol  the  American 
Legion  who  are  gathered  here  this  week. 

You  are  here  to  enjoy  yourselves  and  certainly  you  cculd  find 
no  more  choice  spot  than  this  clean,  modem  city  "located  in  the 
historic  South.  But,  aside  from  the  lighter  vein  of  your  conven- 
tion, you  have  serious  work  to  do  and  grave  Issues  to  discuss. 

The  attitude  of  your  great  organlzaJon  In  dealing  with  questions 
of  neutrality,  of  armaments,  and  of  peace,  are  appropriate  sub- 
jects for  your  consideration.  The  lawmakers  of  the  Nation  will 
well  take  guidance  from  your  ccun&el  and  advice  on  these  and 
kindred  subjects  of  national  concern. 

The  American  Legion  has  always  been,  essentially,  a  serious 
body.     ltd   leadership   has   been    coustrucUve    and   Its   principles 


have  been  founded  on  a  real  concern  for  American  welfare.  Tou 
have  evidenced  calm  and  considerate  Judgment  on  matters  of 
peace  and  neutrality.  Today,  you  who  have  the  knowledge  that 
springs  from  experience — the  bitter  experience  of  war  In  all  Its 
horrible  aspects — see  the  contemporary  Issues  with  clarity.  You 
know  the  price  that  has  been  paid  in  the  past  because  of  the 
shortsightedness,  the  impulsiveness,  and  the  avarice  of  mankind. 
You  know  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  and  sorrow  that  accom- 
pany armed  conflict,  and  you  know  the  victory  Is  never  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  In  human  life. 

It  is  your  duty  to  maintain  leadership  today.  Twenty  years 
ago  you  fcvight  on  the  battlefields  for  your  country.  Today  the 
battlefield  Is  here  and  we  fight  for  peace.  The  struggle  must  be  no 
less  militant — the  goal  no  less  precious. 

Sometimes  we  are  overwhelmed  with  the  fatalistic  predictions  of 
those  who  can  visualize  no  happy  solution  to  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic disturbances  which  rock  the  world  today.  Sometimes  we  are 
Inclined  to  wonder  whether  the  day  will  ever  come  when  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood  will  be  stronger  than  the  bonds  of  hatred.  Some- 
times we  grow  weary  of  hoping  that  tolerance  and  amity  will 
eventually  triumph  over  bigotry  and  envy. 

We  have  reason  to  be  optimistic,  however,  for  every  man.  regard- 
less of  his  race,  is  Inherently  peace  loving.  What  we  need  every- 
where in  the  world  Is  a  stronger  moral  force  as  a  weapon  against 
oppression,  persecution,  and  ruthless  ambition  wherever  It  may 
exist.  The  Inherent  nature  of  man  and  the  history  of  his  education 
and  development  lends  encouragement  to  our  conviction  that  there 
Is  a  solution  to  these  troublesome  times  and  the  role  which  we  must 
perform  is  clearly  Indicated. 

Tlie  constant,  yearning,  searching,  propelling  strtiggle  of  man  for 
equity  and  stability  In  government  will  never  be  halted.  Man  is  a 
restless,  insatiable  being;  his  passion  for  personal  liberty  and  his 
desire  for  security  are  fundamental  elements  of  his  nature.  They 
may  at  times  be  dissipated  or  polluted  by  moral  degeneration,  by 
oppression,  or  by  violence,  but  they  are  never  wholly  destroyed. 

Man  has  always  struggled  to  perfect  government  to  suit  his  cur- 
rent needs.  Great  civilizations  have  thrived  under  conscientious 
leadership:  they  deteriorated  under  autocracy  and  violence  to 
personal  liberty. 

The  tragedies  of  civilization  are  written  In  the  finished  chapters 
of  vast  and  wealthy  empires  that  decayed  under  misrule  and  malad- 
ministration. 

After  the  last  war  the  world  seemed  ready  to  accept  democracy 
on  a  wholesale  scale.  New  nations  were  carved  out  of  old  king- 
doms and  forms  of  representative  governments  were  established. 
A  metamorphosis  in  the  governments  of  mankind  was  under  way. 

But,  during  the  past  20  years,  violence  has  been  done  to  democ- 
racy. Scclal  and  economic  conditions  have  rapidly  changed.  Gov- 
ernment has  had  to  keep  step  with  sudden,  breath-taking  eco- 
nomic changes.  European  democracy  proved  itself  too  slow  and 
too  Inept  to  cope  with  such  changes  and,  as  a  result,  representa- 
tive government  has  found  itself  shunted  aside  for  a  more  direct 
rule. 

In  America,  the  democratic  system  has  stood  the  test  for  over 
a  century  and  a  half.  It  came  as  a  rather  natural  development 
In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  who  sought  to  rid  themselves 
forever  of  the  liberty-shackling  systems  of  Europe.  Men  came  to 
these  shores  to  escape  oppression,  persecution,  and  Intolerance 
that  colored  the  governments  of  their  homelands.  They  labored 
and  foujrht  and  suffered  here  to  establish  decency  and  liberalism 
in  government  They  meant  this  government  to  endure  and  to 
be  so  operated  that  it  might  serve  the  needs  of  all  the  people,  in 
every  conceivable  circumstance.  They  took  from  Great  Britain — 
the  oldest  representative  government  on  earth — what  they  con- 
sidered most  workable  here.  They  wrote  a  Constitution  that,  in 
humble  yet  eloquent  terms,  established  the  framework  of  a  polit- 
ical structure  combining  simplicity,  practicability,  and  strength. 

Here  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  liberty-loving  people  to  Join 
their  Ideas  and  Ideals — their  mutual  hopes  and  fears — Into  an 
humanitarian  doctrine  that  would   adequately  serve   their  needs. 

Here,  at  last,  conceived  in  hope  and  born  of  experience,  was  the 
essence  of  the  most  liberal  government  known  to  man. 

Could  this  new  neighborhood  of  men,  combining  many  races 
and  many  creeds,  establish  and  maintain  those  high  principles 
in  man-made  government? 

Could  they  provide  the  necessary  machinery  to  protect  this 
new  Government  from  mvasion  and  usurpation  either  at  home 
or  from  abroad?  Could  they  construct  Its  framework  so  that  It 
would  be  adequate  to  meet  future  unpredictable  needs?  Could 
they  tie  fast  and  forever  the  precious  prerogatives  of  liberty  and 
self-government?  Could  they,  at  the  same  time,  provide  an  Instru- 
ment of  sufBcient  flexibility  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  governed 
and  yet  preserve  It  from  attack?  After  150  years  of  successful 
service,  men  continue  to  marvel  at  the  political  handiwork  of  our 
forebears  and  at  the  triumph  of  this  vast  new  venture  into 
democratic  government. 

Representative  self-government  has  succeeded  in  the  United 
States  because  It  satisfies  human  demands.  Naturally,  the  rep- 
resentetive  form  of  government  advocates  human  Justice;  pleads 
the  caiise  of  economic  opportimlty;  teaches  the  futility  of  war- 
fare and  strife:  points  the  way  to  happier  relations  between  man 
and  government. 

But  where  do  we  stand  today?  We  are  firm  adherents  to  the 
democratic  philosophy.  We  have  an  enduring  faith  In  Its  effi- 
ciency. We  cannot  help,  therefore,  being  apprehensive  at  the  fate 
of  representative  governments  In  the  world  today.    Frankly  the 
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outlook  for  denjocratic  governments  on  earth  today  is  not  en- 
couraging. It  is  beclouded  by  the  E^iropean  parade  of  new  and 
tempestuous  dictatorships.  Communism,  fascism,  and  nazi-lsm 
are  displacing  weakened  and  distorted  republics  as  weU  as  tottering 
monarchies.  Revolt,  civil  strife,  oppression,  and  the  wholesale 
splintering  of  representative  government  is  the  unhappy  picture 
of  today. 

Meticulous  care,  powerful  safeguards,  and  heroic  defenses  must 
be  provided  by  democracy's  friends  to  ward  off  every  malicious 
attack  threatening  Its  welfare. 

Human  rights  and  personal  liberties  are  flouted  in  many  nations 
today.  If  the  World  War  was  a  triumph  of  right  over  might.  Its 
effectiveness  has  been  dissipmted.  Do  we  stand  again  (God  forbid) 
on  the  threshold  of  human  destruction? 

Here  are  the  wretched  facts  that  bespeak  contemporary  inter- 
national political  immorality:  World  War  treaties,  agreements, 
end  pacts  have  been  sabotaged;  the  League  of  Nations  made  a 
mockery  by  its  so-called  friends;  coUective  security  given  way  to 
Intense  nationalism;  international  trade  and  finance  thrown  Into 
hopelessness;  violence,  oppression,  and  j>ersecutlon  made  part  and 
parcel  of  political  programs;  democracy  scorned  and  ridiculed  by 
the  new  totalitarian  states  and  sometimes  questioned  by  its  friends. 
These  conditions  describe  the  plight  of  representative  govern- 
ment today.  There  is  nothing  new  In  the  usurpation  of  human 
liberties.  There  Is  nothing  new  in  war  Itself.  But.  by  reason 
of  modem  Invention,  human  slaughter  is  made  more  horrifying 
than  ever  before  in  history.  Just  as  mankind  has  developed  new 
and  violent  forms  of  government,  so.  too,  has  he  created  new 
Instruments  of  miu"der  and  tortfre. 

The  deadliness  of  new  weapons;  the  speed  In  transportation 
and  communication  that  has  come  with  our  age;  these  are  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  swift  and  merciless  death  in  modern 
battle. 

Will  economic  bewilderment  and  ruthless  ambition  destroy  the 
gains  which  have  been  achieved  by  centuries  of  struggle  and 
determination?  Will  they  blot  out  another  civUization?  What 
win  be  the  fate  of  dictatorships  of  this  day  and  age?  Will  they 
succeed  where  democracies  apparently  have  failed?  Will  they 
exert  a  continuing  concern  over  human  rights  and  individual 
security?  Will  they  decimate  representative  self-government  and 
institute   a   new   and   permanent   political   philosophy? 

The  history  of  man-made  governments  predestines  the  failure  of 
totalitarianism.  The  class  rule  of  the  modern  dictator  cannot  suc- 
ceed because  It  is  founded  upon  racial  hate,  territorial  ambition, 
and  vulgar  paganism. 

Today  we  need  more  morality  In  government  and  an  intensified 
faith  in  democracy.  Cooperation  of  all  the  people  in  national 
efforts  to  adjust  the  agencies  of  government  to  meet  modern  needs 
has  never  been  more  earnestly  demanded. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  dedicated  to  high  ideals  and  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  We  cou!d  never  subscribe  to  any  political  philosophy  but 
representative  self-government. 

Democracy  is  government  plus  liberty.  Autocracy  Is  government 
plus  oppression.  We  must  overlook  no  oppxirtunlty  to  strengthen 
the  former.  We  must  make  every  provision  against  Invasion  of  the 
latter.  We  must  fortify  ourselves  against  unwelcome  political  phi- 
losophies by  strengthening  our  agencies  of  government;  by  employ- 
ing means  for  the  security  and  well-being  of  all  our  people;  by 
preserving  inviolate  the  dignities  and  the  liberties  that  man,  of 
right,  should  enjoy. 

This  Nation  has  made  its  gains  the  "hard  way."  We  have  fotight 
physically,  economically,  and  politically  for  a  more  perfect  govern- 
ment. Now  we  must  agrht  for  an  awakening  of  national  conscious- 
ness to  existing  threats  to  our  welfare. 

Man  Is  stUl  searching  for  the  tilttmate  In  government.  Right  at 
this  moment  in  many  nations  of  tbe  world  he  appears  to  have 
wound  up  In  a  dark  and  dangerous  alley  where  he  must  grapple 
with  a  new  and  terrible  foe.  He  succumbed  to  the  attraction  of  a 
misleading  short  cut  to  economic  betterment.  We  have  learned 
that  there  Is  no  short  cut  to  himian  happiness,  no  substitute  for 
personal  freedom.  Let  us  ap^dy  ourselves  today  to  what  may  prove 
to  be  the  sternest  battle  of  our  RepubUc — the  preservation  of  the 
Institutions  of  free  government. 


Stabilization  Fund  and  Weight  of  the  Dollar 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  29. 1939 


TELEGRAM  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  NATION 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent   to  have   printed   in  the   Appendix  ol   the 


Record  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  today  to  numerous  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  by  the  Committee  for  the  Nation, 
on  the  subject  of  our  monetary  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  action  by  the  Senate  in  rescinding  the  President's  power 
over  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  in  itself  does  not  materially 
change,  so  far  as  price  level  or  business  conditions  are  concerned, 
the  situation  that  has  existed  since  February  1934,  when  the  dollar 
was  made  equivalent  to  one  thirty-fifth  of  an  ounce  of  gold.  It 
can  become  an  important  step  forward  if  Congress  will  now  use 
the  monetary  powers  which  It  has  recovered  to  lift  the  depression 
as  many  other  nations  have  done. 

Farm  organizations  and  the  Committee  for  the  Nation  have  con- 
sistently urged  that  Congress  live  up  to  its  constitutional  duty  "to 
coin  money"  and  "regulate  the  value  thereof." 

The  most  constructive  step  that  could  be  taken  to  bring  about  a 
prompt  recovery  would  be  the  enactment  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  of  the  monetary  authority  bill  drafted  by  the 
late  Frank  A.  Vanderllp  and  introduced  Into  the  Congressionai. 
Record  by  Senator  William  Borah,  on  June  20,  1936.  This  bill  had 
the  support  of  the  major  farm  organizations  and  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  bring  money  xmder  the  control 
of  the  Government  and  to  leave  credit  under  the  control  of 
bankers.  The  bill  would  set  up  an  agency  of  Congress.  A  mone- 
ta'7  authority,  as  disinterested  as  the  Supreme  Court,  to  maintain 
a  stable  dollar  with  tmvary'ng  buying  power  in  relation  to  a 
cross-section  of  thirty  to  forty  of  the  most  Important  basic  com- 
modities. Thus  the  dollar  would  be  kept  constant  in  relation  to 
the  necessities  of  life  Instead  of  a  fixed  weight  of  gold. 

There  would  be  set  up  in  America  a  free  gold  market,  such  as 
exists  In  England,  making  it  possible  for  all  to  purchase  and  own 
gold.  S.multaneously,  silver  would  a'so  be  released  in  a  free  mar- 
ket, which,  with  the  192fi  price  level  restored,  would  mean  a  60-cent 
to  70-cent  open-market  price  for  silver  without  Treasury  subsidy. 
Thus  American  banks,  corporations,  and  private  citizens  could  own 
and  store  their  wealth  in  the  precious  metals,  the  prices  of  which 
might  fluctuate  from  day  to  day  as  other  commodities  do,  but  the 
dollar's  buying  power  over  the  average  of  all  commodities  would 
remain  constant. 

When  the  history  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  written  In 
Its  proper  perspective.  Its  most  constructive  and  helpful  act  will 
be  found  to  have  been  the  restoration  of  prices  in  1933  with  the 
abandonment  of  the  gold  standard.  This  was  the  course  urged  by 
the  Committee  for  the  Nation  and  the  national  farm  organizations. 
It  was  not  devaluation  but  a  revaluation  to  remove  the  swollen 
and  harmful  purchasing  power  that  gold  had  acquired.  While  the 
price  of  gold  was  raised  69  percent  (from  $20.67  to  $35  an  ounce), 
farm  and  other  basic  commodity  prices  rose  67  percent,  and  the  cost 
of  living  rose  only  3  percent.  Three  and  a  half  million  men  went 
to  work  in  private  enterprise  In  4  months.  Between  March  1933 
and  February  1934  the  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  increased  approximately  50  percent,  or  more 
than  $20,000,000,000.  Private  enterprise  was  being  revitalized  and 
our  democratic  Institutions  safeguarded. 

The  moving  finger  of  history  will  also  record  that  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic error  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  abandonment  of 
this  policy  of  restoration  of  prices  by  monetary  action  in  favor  of  a 
fixed  price  of  gold  in  January  1934.  America,  almost  the  last  of  the 
great  nations  to  partial^y  free  Itself  from  deflation  by  leaving  the 
gold  standard,  ^^.-as  the  first  to  return  to  It  In  January  1934. 

Since  then,  during  the  past  SVi  years,  we  have  had  only  normal 
fluctuations  in  business  around  a  depression  level.  There  was  a 
minor  upswing  that  followed  a  rise  In  the  world  gold  prices  during 
1936  and  1937.  Then  a  new  wave  of  world-wide  hoarding  broxight 
about  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  and  a  collapse  of  commodity  prices 
In  the  latter  part  of  1937  and  1938.  pulling  down  farm  income, 
general  business,  and  employment. 

With  continuing  high  value  for  gold  resulting  from  unrest,  war 
preparations,  and  hoarding,  this  depressed  condition  Is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, possibly  for  long  periods.  It  will  be  accompanied,  if  we 
adhere  to  the  present  price  of  gold,  with  low  prices  and  distress  for 
farm  and  other  bajtlc  commodities,  except  silver,  and  by  heavy  unem- 
ployment and  poor  business  conditions.  This  will  lead  to  an  exten- 
sion of  price  fixing  for  agricultural  products,  continued  efforts  to 
regiment  business,  and  more  State  Intervention. 

Is  It  not  time  for  the  United  States  to  heed  the  experience  of 
the  sterling  nations?  The  principal  producers  among  them  have 
increased  their  prices  of  gold  much  more  than  the  United  States. 
Selling  their  commodities  In  world  and  domestic  markets  for  the 
same  reduced  amount  of  gold  as  our  farmers  receive,  they  bave  an 
average  price.  In  their  own  cinrencies,  30  percent  higher  than  the 
55,000,000  farmers  and  basic  producers  of  the  United  States. 
These  nations  have  high  employment,  profitable  business,  two  to 
four  times  as  much  building  activity,  and  generally  balanced 
budgets.  During  the  past  4  years,  with  600,000,000  of  population, 
their  cumulative  btidget  deficit  has  been  less  than  one-third 
billion  dollars  while  the  United  States,  with  one  quarter  the  popu- 
lation, has  had  a  deficit  nearly  40  times  greater — more  than 
$12,000,000,000. 

Since  1929  our  price  level  has  been  distorted.  It  has  been  like 
trying  to  play  billiards  on  a  stepladder.  Those  on  tbe  floor  had 
to  keep  calling  for  subsidies  to  lilt  them  up. 
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f!-  It  waa  not  lack  of  productive  power  since  1929  that  caused  our 
distress.  Our  farms  were  able  to  produce  food  and  fiber  In  abun- 
dance Our  factories  were  the  best  tooled,  under  the  most  effi- 
cient management,  equipped  with  the  best  scientific  processes  the 
world  has  ever  known.  We  had  millions  of  the  most  skillful 
workers  asking  for  nothing  but  a  chance  to  produce  and  earn. 
What  was  at  fault  was  our  mechanism  of  distribution — oiu-  mone- 
tary system.  Chaos  was  \iTltten  on  our  price  tags.  A  free-enter- 
prise sy-stem  can  function  only  when  the  price  lags  remain  In 
balance  undrr  free  competition  between  all  groups.  Then  only  can 
goods  and  services  be  e.xchanged  in  highest  volume.  The  swollen 
value  of  the  gold  In  our  dollar  still  holds  the  dollar  pnces  of 
basic  products  depressed  and  in  unbalance.  Only  when  Congress 
corrects  this  shall  we  have  general  prosperity.     Only  then  can  the 

.__jiiho^  Nation  swap  goods  and  services  on  a  level  plane  as  formerly. 

Committee  roB  the  Nation. 


The  Democratic,  Roosevelt,  and  American  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  29. 1939 


R.\DIO  ADDRESS  BY  J.  FRANCIS  SMITH.  JUNE  23,  1939 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Piesidcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  splendid  addre^s  entitled  "The  Democratic.  Roosevelt,  and 
American  Way,"  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Francis  Smith,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  of  Con- 
necticut, over  station  WTIC  on  June  23.  1939.  This  address 
Is  very  enlightening,  and  will  help  to  set  aside  much  of  the 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  now  exi.sting  concerning  the 
Federal  relief  program  and  the  problem  of  men  who  cannot 
find  private  employment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  citizens  of  Connecticut,  the  subject  of  my  talk  tonight 
will  be  Jobs  More  .specifically.  It  will  be  about  Jobs  in  private 
Industry.  This  subject  does  not  happen  to  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  Republican  propagandists.  For  that  matter,  I  think 
that  It  can  be  readUy  shown  that  interest  In  providing  Jobs  has  been 
very  much  more  the  major  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  than 
it  Is  that  of  their  critics.  During  the  political  campaign  of  last 
fall  the  advertising  exp>ert.8  of  the  Republican  Party  concocted 
the  notion  that  they  could  sell  a  bill  of  goods  to  the  people  of  this 
State  by  harping  on  the  subject  of  Jobs  for  everyone,  without 
taking  it  upon  themselves  to  tell  what  they  were  going  to  do 
about  the  problem  other  than  to  Indicate  their  pious  interest  and 
mournful  concern. 

This  policy  has  been  carried  forward  to  date.  It  leads  me  to 
lay  before  you  the  cold  facts  of  a  situation  which  is  certainly  the 
most  serious  problem  facing  this  State  and  this  Nation.  The 
problem.  In  fact.  Is  far  too  serious  to  be  used  as  a  political  football 
or  as  a  stepping  stone  for  p>er8onal  ambition. 

I  believe  In  the  capitalistic  system.  I  believe  that  only  under 
that  system  can  we  enjoy  the  privilege  of  personal  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  religious  and  political,  as  well  as  economic, 
which  we  consider  essential  to  a  life  worth  living.  Nevertheless, 
If.  under  this  system,  men  and  women  who  are  capable  and  wiU- 
Ing  to  work  to  earn  their  livelihood  must  be  forced  to  rely  on 
public  or  private  charity,  this  situation  can  only  be  described 
as  intolerable.  This  Is  no  time  to  mince  words.  It  may  as  well 
be  understood  that  such  a  situation  will  not  be  tolerated.  Either 
^he  unemployment  problem  will  be  solved  or  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tiwj^will  be  destroyed,  and  with  that  system  go  democracy  and 
all  of^he  freedoms  which  we  cherish. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  Informed  person  In  the 
United  States  who  Is  not  keenly  aware  of  the  vital  and  overwhelm- 
ing importance  of  this  problem.  I  willingly  give  our  Republican 
friends  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  see  our  unemployed  fellow 
citizens  back  at  work.  It  Is  incredible  that  any  honest  Amer- 
ican, regardless  of  party  affiliations,  should  fall  to  be  sincerely  in- 
terested in  the  correction  of  a  situation  that  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  our  form  of  government  as  well  as  our  future  pros- 
perity and  well  lieing. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It — the  Issue  Is  not  whether  or  not  the 
problem  of  Jobs  exists;  It  Is  not  even  whether  or  not  there  is  inter- 
est in  the  problem;  the  l5sue  is:  What  Is  going  to  be  done  about  it? 
How  did  the  problem  originate?  What  is  being  done  about  It? 
What  are  now  the  alternative  proposals? 

As  to  the  origination  of  the  problem,  I  think  that  no  one  will 
deny   that  our  present  situ&tlou  developed  following  9  years  of 


Republican  national  administration  and  grew  more  acute  for  3 
more  years  of  that  ndmlnistration.  When  we  come  to  consider 
the  present  Republican  proposals  for  the  correction  of  our  diffi- 
culties, it  is  well  to  consider  what  were  the  circumstances  in  1929 
and  in'  the  immediately  preceding  years.  The  eminent  historians, 
Charles  and  Mary  Beard,  In  their  excellent  book  America  In  Mid- 
passage,  describe  the  situation  as  follows: 

"For  nearly  10  years.  It  so  came  about,  great  business  Interests,  to 
whose  ingenuity  and  IrUtiatlve  the  prosperity  of  the  golden  glow 
was  attributed  by  admiring  editors  and  publicists,  pursued  their 
course  of  'free  enterprise'  without  encountering  insurmountable 
barriers.  They  demanded  higher  tariffs,  and  their  demand  waa 
granted.  They  called  for  a  material  reduction  in  the  heavy  taxes 
on  large  incomes  to  release  money  for  the  expansion  of  industry, 
and  their  argument  was  accepted.  They  besought  the  Government 
to  refrain  from  producing  electric  power  on  the  public  domain  and 
along  navigable  waters  and  distributing  it  directly  to  consumers, 
and  their  beseeching  was  heeded.  Under  the  easy  laws  of  indulgent 
States  they  formed  corporations,  Investment  trusts,  and  holding 
companies,  ever  larger  and  more  intricate  In  structure;  they  Issued 
stocks  and  bonds  at  pleasure  within  the  mild  terms  of  generous 
legislation — without  submitting  their  accounts  and  valuations  to 
the  scrutiny  of  Federal  inquisitors.  They  wanted  to  be  let  alone, 
and  in  all  those  years  not  a  sljigle  major  statute  adversely  affecting 
their  rights  of  property  was  written  in  the  law  books  of  the  Union. 
"Abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  bvisiness  Interests  enjoyed  the  favor 
and  protection  of  a  benevolent  government." 

In  other  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  none  of  those  restrictive, 
annovlng.  and  irritating  factors,  which  are  now  proclaimed  by  our 
Republican  friends  as  the  causes  for  the  persistence  of  unemploy- 
ment today,  were  present  as  we  entered  the  pleasant  autumn  of 
1929. 

I  am  not  going  to  recite  the  unpleasant  events  which  you  all 
remember,  and  which  followed  so  closely  a  period  of  adherence  to 
the  policies  now  advocated  by  certain  reactionary  Republicans. 
Two  brief  newspaper  quotations  tell  the  story:  "December  3.  1929. 
'Hoover's  message  to  Congress  expresses  optimism,  covering  all  as- 
pects of  trade  and  industry.'  December  12.  'stocks  decline  In  wid- 
est break  since  November  12.'  "  And  then  later  in  1930;  "May  2. 
'wave  of  liquidation.'  May  3.  'another  violent  break  in  stocks.' 
June  6.  niarket  weak.'  June  7.  "another  sharp  break."  June  8, 
"stocks  break  heavily.'  "  In  1930  there  was  no  fear  of  Irritation,  of 
antagonism,  of  restriction  by  the  Federal  Government.  There  was 
no  expectation  of  anything  but  the  most  benevolent  protection  and 
assistance  of  business  and  industry;  and  yet  here  we  had  the  large 
holders  of  securities  predicting,  through  their  sales  of  securities, 
economic  disaster. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  Jobs.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed rose  rapidly  from  2,000,000  to  l)ctween  fifteen  and  sixteen 
million,  that  f5gure  being  reached  early  In  1933,  shortly  before 
President  Hoover  left  office.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  Republican 
friends  to  what  must  be  to  them  an  amazing  fact:  The  problem  of 
Jobs,  especially  Jobs  In  private  industry,  had  developed  under  a 
thoroughly  benevolent  Government. 

I  want  to  remind  you  now  of  what  I  said  earlier  about  the 
fate  of  the  capitalistic  system  and  of  democracy  if  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  is  not  solved.  Here  are  statements  from  two  con- 
servative groups  of  wage  earners.  First,  the  railway  brotherhoods 
told  Mr.  Hoover  that  "there  Is  a  growing  demand  that  the  entire 
business  and  social  structure  be  changed  because  of  the  general 
dlsBatisfactlon  with  the  present  system.  We  cannot  longer  Ignore 
this  situation."  Mr.  William  Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Lalxjr.  declared:  "Finally,  after  3  years  of  suffering,  we,  the  organ- 
ized workers,  declare  to  the  world,  enough;  we  shall  use  our 
might  to  compel  the  plain  remedies  'withheld  by  those  whose 
misfeasance  caused  otir  woe.'  " 

I  wish  that  history  could  say,  or  that  I  could  say,  that  business 
with  the  assistance  of  a  benevolent  Government  had  proceeded  to 
correct  the  unemployment  problem  as  it  developed.  Of  course, 
this  was  not  the  case.  As  early  as  1931,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
a  leading  Republican,  president  of  Columbia  University,  said  there 
was  "a  lack  of  competent,  constructive,  courageous  leadership — 
political,  social,  and  economic."  The  answer  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  Mr.  Hoover  to  our  difficulties  was  an  extension  of  the 
benevolence  and  the  protection  of  Government  toward  business. 
He  poured  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  banks.  Instirance 
companies,  railroads,  and  other  large  institutions,  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  if  industry  were  helped,  it  in  turn  would  be  enabled 
to  help  the  people.  We  know  the  result.  The  only  progress  was 
a  progressive  collapse. 

In  a  speech  on  June  21  of  this  year.  Gov.  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin  asks  the  question:  "Are  we  to  have  a  government  from 
the  top  down  or  from  the  bottom  up?"  The  answer  is  that 
under  a  Democratic  administration  we  wUl  have  not  only  govern- 
ment from  the  bottom  up,  but  economic  assistance  from  the 
bottom  up. 

When  President  Roosevelt  assumed  office  In  March  1933  the 
entire  basis  of  the  approach  to  the  question  of  Jobs  was  drastically 
changed.  In  fact,  it  was  reversed.  Every  move  was  designed  to 
directly  affect  the  wage  earner.  It  was  intended,  and  it  has  worked 
out.  that  helping  the  man  who  earns  and  consumes,  helps  also 
those  above  him  in  the  economic  pyramid.  The  C.  C.  C.  gave  Jobs 
directly  to  a  number  of  youths,  as  did  the  N.  Y.  A.  The  P.  W.  A 
created  Jobs  on  all  sorts  of  public  works.  The  W.  P.  A.  gave  Jobs 
to  millions  of  unemployed.  Starting  with  the  N.  R.  A.  and  carry- 
ing through  with  legislation  designed  to  shorten  hours,  improve 
wages,  and  to  ftRtahl  l,sh  the  bargaining  power  of  labor,  eHorts  wer* 
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made  directly  to  create  employment  on  a  basis  consistent  with 
American  standards. 

Obviously,  the  Improved  purchasing  power  of  those  persons 
directly  affected  has  resulted  in  purchases  of  necessities,  and.  In 
turn,  m  business  and  emplojrment.  Furthermore,  a  direct  attack 
on  real  causes  of  unemplojTnent  has  been  made  by  the  application 
of  common  sense  to  oxir  foreign  trade,  by  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary holding  companies  and  by  applying  regulations  for  the 
sales  and  securities  of  all  sorts.  We  may  ask  where  the  much- 
desired  confidence  would  be  today  If  the  fairly  exposed  abuses 
found  in  high  financial  places  had  been  permitted  to  continue 
unchecked. 

The  Democratic  way,  the  Roosevelt  way,  and.  we  think,  the  Ameri- 
can way  to  attack  the  problem  of  Jobs  is  to  directly  help  those  who 
are  In  need  of  Jobs.  Furthermore,  the  system  works,  as  the  Hoover 
Republican  system  did  not.  It  Is  all  very  well  for  Governor  Baldwin 
to  say  that  we  still  have  11,000.000  unemployed  and  that  the  admin- 
istration has  made  no  progress.  Actually  there  are  a  million  more 
employables  today  than  there  were  when  the  problem  was  created. 
There  are  10,000  more  people  employed  today  in  the  city  of  Water- 
bury  alone — and  this  is  typical — than  there  were  In  1932.  The 
national  Income  Is  estimated  at  »65.000.000,000  for  this  year  as 
against  $38,000,000,000  In  1932.  Definite  progress  has  been  made, 
although  no  one  woiUd  claim  that  the  problem  has  entirely  been 
solved. 

We  have  all  seen  what  happened  under  the  system  of  benevolent 
assistance  to  Industry.  We  have  seen  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  a  direct  attack  on  the  problem.  We  now  request  the 
sxiggestion  of  alternative  methods.  What  are  they?  I  know  of  no 
positive  suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  unemployment  in  this 
State  or  in  this  country  that  have  been  offered  by  Republican 
spokesmen.  Governor  Baldwin  Is  quoted  as  stating  that  business 
and  industry  and  science  stand  ready,  capable,  willing,  and  eager 
to  provide  the  more  abundant  life.  This  is  not  a  proposal;  this 
Is  a  hope — a  pious  hope.  He  comments  In  the  same  speech  about 
our  national  debt  being  pemaltted  to  go  no  higher.  This  mear.s 
an  immediately  balanced  Federal  Budget.  This.  In  turn,  means  the 
complete  elimination  of  every  expenditure  for  relief  and  employ- 
ment, direct  and  Indirect.  In  plain  language  this  means  the  firing 
of  some  millions  of  persons  tomorrow.  The  entire  Republican 
philoscphv  as  expressed  by  Governor  Baldwin  consists  of  having  the 
Government  cea.se  to  do  ansrthlng  about  the  Jobs  that  concern  him 
and  his  associates  so  greatly.  The  substitute  for  this  direct  assist- 
ance is  the  hope  that  business  will  in  some  miraculous  way  gain 
encouragement  from  the  loss  of  billions  of  dollars  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  and  will  dash  forward  to  prosperity  and  Jobs  for 
all.  Unfortimatcly.  this  hope  Is  exploded  beforehand  by  the  disaster 
of  1929  and  the  futility  of  1930-32. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  the  time  has  passed  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Individual  citizen  Is  to  be  left  entirely  to  chance. 
The  Government  has  assumed  a  responsibility  that  It  will  not  be 
permitted  to  relinquish.  No  one  will  accept  the  Idea  that  we  can 
afford  to  cease  our  efforts  and  to  hoF)e  that  everyone  will  there- 
fore receive  a  good  Job  In  private  Industry. 

I  am  going  to  finish  by  quoting  again  from  Dr.  Butler.  He 
refers  to  the  situation  as  It  existed  In  1931.  and  he  says: 

"The  universal  answer  of  the  offlceholdlng  class  Is  'Walt.' 
•  •  •  Gentlemen.  If  we  wait  too  long  somebody  will  come 
forward  with  a  solution  that  we  may  not  like.  Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  t&ct  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  experi- 
ment In  Russia,  to  my  mind,  is  not  that  it  Is  Communist  but  that 
it  Is  being  carried  on  with  a  plan  In  the  face  of  planless  opposi- 
tion. The  man  with  a  plan,  however  much  we  may  dislike  It.  has 
a  vast  advantage  over  the  group  sauntering  down  the  road  of  life 
complaining  of  the  economic  weather  and  wondering  when  the 
rain  Is  going  to  stop." 

These  words  are  worth  thinking  about.  They  warn  us  that  when 
we  hear  someone  offering  vague  promises  of  Jobs  In  the  event  of 
Republican  success  we  should  be  very  sure  that  we  know  exactly 
how  this  desirable  situation  Is  to  be  attained. 


Origin  of  the  Name  America 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  29, 1939 


ARTICLE  AND  POEM  BY  LT.  COL.  C.  I.  KEPHART 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  brief  article  by  Lt.  Col.  C.  I.  Kephart  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  name  "America."  and  in  addition  thereto  a  poem 
by  Colonel  Kephart  enUtled  "Old  Glory." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  poem  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OEIGIN   OF  THE  NAME  ""AMEBICA" 

(By  C.  I.  Kephart) 

As  Americans,  I  wonder  how  many  of  tis  really  know  the  origin 
of  the  name  ""America."  The  assertion  that  It  came  from  the  fore- 
name of  an  Italian  navigator,  Amerigo  Vespucci  (1451-1512).  Is  only 
the  end  of  the  story  and  not  Its  beginning. 

For  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  Era  the  powerful  nation  of 
the  Goths  (or  Getae),  a  Nordic  people,  Inhabited  the  region  now 
known  as  the  Ukraine,  north  and  northwest  of  the  Black  Sea.  In- 
cluding the  valleys  along  the  lower  Danube  River.  During  the 
reign  of  Emperor 'Domitian  (A.  D.  81-96),  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  Goths,  in  fear  of  treachery  on  his  part,  broke  a  long  truce  and 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Roman  forces  on  the  lower  Danube. 
Opplus  Sabintis  was  then  the  Roman  Governor  and  Dorpaneus 
(Dekebalus)  was  the  Gothic  King  In  Dacia.  A  larger  Roman  army 
was  then  sent  forward,  but  It.  too.  was  defeated.  So  overwhelming 
were  these  successive  Gothic  victories  and  so  well  handled  were 
some  later  reverses  sxiffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Trajan  that  the  leaders  were  deified  by  the  people  and  their  de- 
scendants became  the  rtillng  family  of  the  Gothic  nation. 

The  first  of  these  heroes  was  named  Gaut.  followed  In  successive 
generations  by  Hulmul,  Augis,  and  Amal.  Apparently  by  Amal's 
time  the  kingship  of  the  Gothic  nation  had  become  hereditary  In 
his  family,  for  It  Is  by  his  name  that  the  renowned  Amal  fanrlly 
has  come  down  in  history.  When  the  Visigoths  withdrew  from  the 
nation  In  A.  D.  476  upon  the  Invasion  of  Europe  by  tlie  Mongolian 
Huns  the  Amall  continued  to  furnish  the  kliigs  and  other  leaders 
for  the  Ostrogoth  ic  nation,  even  after  the  latter  had  broken  away 
from  the  defeated  Huns  and  had  settled  in  Italy,  untU  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  male  line  upon  the  death  of  Theodorlc  the  Great. 

Now — which  is  more  Important  to  us — It  happens  that  this 
name  Amal  Is  also  the  origin  of  the  name  America,  as  applied 
to  the  Western  Hemlsph.ere.  Used  by  admirers  In  the  same  way 
that  American  children  are  named  for  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  and  other  great  Americans,  the  form  became  Amalrlc 
(from  Amal-rlc),  meaning  literally  the  "mighty  Amal"  suid  figur- 
atively, as  later  used,  '"all-conquering  leadership  (or  service)." 
Wlien  the  Ostrogoths  overran  Italy.  It  became  Amalrlco,  which 
was  softened  in  the  Italian  patois  to  Amerigo.  Then  upon  the 
proposal  of  Waldseemiiller,  a  German  geographer  who  relied  on 
Vespucci's  assertions  of  Ws  discovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  forename  of  the  latter,  Amerigo  (or  Americus  In  Latin), 
gradually  came  to  be  used  on  maps  of  the  new  world  In  the 
feminine  form    (America),  as  grammatically  applied  to  land. 

The  Goths,  with  the  Germans,  Klmmerians,  and  others  con- 
stituted the  ancient  liberty-loving  nations  of  northern  Europe, 
which  resisted  the  advances  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  their  di- 
rections and  from  which  peoples  we  are  largely  descended.  It 
Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  their  success  in  withstanding 
the  despotic  Romans  we  may  attribute  our  existence  as  a  self- 
governing  people  today.  Thus  it  Is  quite  auspicious  as  well  as 
Inspiring  that  the  name  of  such  a  noble  leader  of  the  Goths 
should  now  be  applied  to  the  hemisphere  of  which  our  country 
Is  a  part.  The  name  of  Amal  might  well  enter  our  history  books 
as  representing  a  worthy  antecessor  of  our  own  immortal  Wash- 
ington, who  likewise  demonstrated  "all-conquerlng  leadership 
(or  service)." 

OLD  CLORT 

America,  our  native  land. 

Home  of  the  free  divinely  planned. 

Was  gained  by  mighty  men. 
Unfurl  Old  Glory  to  the  air; 
It  leads  the  strong,  the  brave,  the  fair 

As  truly  now  as  then. 

No  feudal  lord  or  tjrrant  king 
Shall  o'er  this  worthy  people  fling. 

In  ruthless  unconcern. 
The  yoke  of  arrogance  and  shame 
While  waves  that  banner  In  our  name 

So  It  all  may  discern. 

The  resolution  that  arose 

Prom  Valley  Forge  and  struck  Its  blows 

With  glorified  success 
Shall  be  our  everlasting  might 
To  guard  our  land  In  sacred  right 

And  keep  It  from  duress. 

To  all  within  and  all  without 

Our  righteous  zeal  will  leave  no  doubt 

That  this  inlieritance. 
So  won  by  valor  unrestrained. 
By  our  strong  hearts  shall  be  maintained 

In  Its  pre-eminence. 

God  of  our  fathers  guide  us  long 
In  constant  aim  and  spirit  strong 

And  with  a  love  of  truth. 
That  our  designs  may  e'er  be  jvist 
And  that  flag  saved  unstained  in  tmst 

To  pass  on  to  our  youth. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  29. 1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  NEWARK  STAR-EAGLB 


Mr,.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  accede  to 
the  r^uest  of  Mr.  Paul  Block,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle,  and  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  an  ad- 
vertLsement  sponsored  by  Newark  Post.  No.  34,  and  Suburban 
Post.  No.  78.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  and 
published  in  the  Newark  Star-Eagle  of  Wednesday,  June  14. 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  greater  love  for  the  American 

flag. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A     BEMINDEB    TO    THI     TOUTH     OF    AMERICA    OTT    FLAG    DAT 

A  flag  is  a  symbol.  It  may  stand  for  something  good.  Or  It 
may  mean  .something  wicked  and  destructive  to  all  mankind. 

Old  Glory  waves  over  a  land  that  represents  "liberty  and  Justice    1 
for   all"     •     •     •     in   vivid   contrast   to  other  lands   blighted   by 
barbarism  and  godles.«:ness. 

Americans  have  more  reason  today  than  ever  to  be  proud  of 
America — to  uphold  It  In  peace,  to  defend  and  fight  for  Its  ideals. 

To  the  youth,  of  America  we  say:  Fight  for  your  country  in 
peace  by  driving  Its  enemies  from  you.  Cherish  the  freedom  you 
now  enjoy.     It's  your  birthright  as  an  American. 

A  traitor  has  no  place  in  our  midst.  Especially  when  he  comes 
to  undermine  our  country.  Shun  the  scoundrel  who  would  de- 
Btroy  oiu-  national  unity  by  preaching  group  hatred.  He  may  call 
himself  Communist.  Fascist,  or  Nazi.  Recognize  him  for  what 
he  Is  •  •  "an  avowed  enemy  of  America.  America  does  not 
want  him. 

America  wants  no  blood  purges,  no  murder  cults,  no  wholesale 
destruction  of  all  religion.  Swastika  or  hammer  and  sickle 
•     •     •     both  alike  are  a  blight  and  a  menace. 

A    PACE    FKOM    AMERICAN    HISTORY 

In  the  Revolutionary  War.  Col.  Isaac  Franks,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Washington.  Haym  Solomon  gave 
^hls  entire  fortune  to  save  the  American  cause.  He  died  penniless. 
Hundreds  of  Jews  served   In  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

In  the  War  of  1812.  Uriah  P.  Levy,  commander  of  the  brig-of- 
war  Argns,  ran  the  British  blockade  and  destroyed  21  British 
m.erchantmen.     He  died  a  commodore,  the  Navy's  highest  rank. 

In  the  War  with  Me.xico  Gen.  David  de  Leon,  of  South  Carolina. 
was  twice  honored  by  Congress  for  valor  and  abUlty.  Moses  Albert 
Levy  served  as  Surgeon  General. 

In  the  Civil  War  10.000  Jews  served  North  or  South  with  distinc- 
tion and  honor.  In  the  Confederacy  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  Sec- 
retary of  War;  L.  M.  Harby.  commodore  of  the  Navy.  In  the  North. 
Frederick  Knefler,  of  Indiana,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  general. 
Edward  S.  Solomon  survived  every  important  engagement  to  become 
a  brigadier  general.  Lincoln  handed  Leopold  Newman,  of  New 
York,  hia  commission  as  brigadier  general  while  he  lay  dying  of 
wounds  received  at  ChanccllorsviUe. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War  5.000  Jewish  volunteers  answered 
the  call  of  their  country. 

In  the  World  War  250.000  fought.  Forming  S'-i  percent  of  the 
population.  Jews  contributed  nearly  5  percent  of  the  fighting 
forces.  Approximately  10.000  Jews  held  commissioned  rank.  Over 
1.100  Jews  were  cited  for  valor  In  action.  Four  Congressional  Medals 
of  Honor  were  awarded  to  Jews;  200  won  the  Distinguished  Service 
Crobs.    Of  14,000  Jewish  casualties.  3.400  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 


The  Milk  Bill 


'         EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 
Monday,  June  26.  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  be- 
fore it  for  consideration  H.  R.  6316,  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 


the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  regulate  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  sale  of  milk,  cream,  and  ice  cream,  and  for  other 
purposes,  approved  February  27,  1925.' "  The  committee 
struck  out  the  entire  bill  and  inserted  an  am.endment  which 
repeals  all  existing  law  and  regulations  for  inspection  and 
control  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
place  of  the  original  bill  the  committee  has  inserted  an 
amendment  which  by  reference  to  a  publication  known  as 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  milk  ordinance  of 
1939  enacts  that  publication  by  reference  only  as  the  law 
for  the  control  of  the  milk  supply  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  subsequent  sections  of  the  amendment,  however,  cer- 
tain exceptions  are  made  to  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  milk  ordinance  which  prohibits  the  local  Health 
Department  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  from  controlling 
by  inspection  the  quality  and  healthfulness  of  the  product 
imported  into  the  District  of  Columbia. 

If  one  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  one  of  the 
mimeographed  copies  of  this  so-called  Health  Service  Milk 
Code,  he  will  find  it  provides  specifically  for  inspection  of 
the  milk  supply  by  local  health  authorities.    If  this  were 
not  so.  the  local  health  authorities  would  have  no  control 
or  supervision  over  the  milk  and  milk  products  imported 
into  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  way  would  be  wide 
open  for  all  of  the  serious  and  dangerous  results  that  would 
follow    from    uninspected    and    unsupervised    milk    supply; 
but  look  at  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this  bill,  which 
I  will  refer  to  later.    In  the  very  foreword  of  this  ordinance 
put   out    by   the   United   States   Public   Health   Service   in 
mimeographed    form    is    the    warning    that    it    should    be 
adopted  only  "subject  to  the   approval  of   the  local  legal 
authority."    In  view  of  the  unprecedented  manner  in  which 
the  bill  was  considered  and  reported  by  the  District  Com- 
mittee. I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, to  the  health  ofiBcer,  and  to  the  corporation  coun- 
sel asking  each  of  them  to  advise  me  whether  they  had  been 
consulted  or  their  opinion  asked  relative  to  the  advisability, 
propriety,  or  legality  of  this  legislation,    I  received  prompt 
replies  from  all  three  advising  me  that  the  bill  had  never 
been  referred  to  them  or  any  one  of  them,  nor  had  their 
opinion  as  to  its  advisability  from  a  health  standpoint,  from 
a  legal  standpoint,  or  from  any  other  standpoint  been  asked. 
My  information  is  further  that  this  United  States  Public 
Health  milk  ordinance  was  never  before  the  District  Com- 
mittee in  its  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  I  challenge  any 
member   of   the   committee   to   explain   its   provisions  and 
their  effect. 

It  is  essential  to  an  impartial  consideration  of  this  measure 
that  we  should  know  at  least  something  of  the  background 
behind  the  bill,  particularly  in  view  of  the  unseemly  haste  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  measure  in  bringing  it  to  the  House 
today  (Monday)  for  consideration  when  the  bill  was  not 
reported  on  the  calendar  until  last  Friday  morning  when  the 
report  of  the  investigating  committee  directed  by  this  House 
to  investigate  the  subject  has  not  been  printed,  when  the 
hearings  before  the  investigating  committee  have  not  been 
printed  and  have  been  abstracted  from  the  committee  room 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  by  one  member  of  the 
committee,  and  have  not  since  that  time  been  available  to 
any  other  Member  of  Congress.  The  statement  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  bill  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  that  the 
record  is  accessible  is  not  a  fact  unless  it  became  accessible 
this  morning  too  late  for  any  Member  of  Congress  to  inform 
himself.  I  wish  to  make  this  statement  quite  emphatically, 
because  my  experience  in  Congress  has  generated  a  profound 
conviction  that  the  membership  of  this  House  believes  in  fair 
play  and  fair  consideration,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
House  knew  the  facts  and  the  effects  of  this  bill  that  there 
would  not  be  50  votes  for  it  in  this  body. 

Now,  to  the  history  and  background  of  this  bill :  The  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  Milk  Producers  Association  is  a  purely 
cooperative,  nonprofit  farmers'  organization  organized  under 
the  authority  and  encouragement  of  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  marketing  the  product  of 
its  membership  through  the  system  of  cooperative,  collective 
bargaining  devised  and  encouraged  by  the  Congress.     Its 
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members  consist  of  about  1.300  farmers  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  who  supply  about  90 
percent  of  the  fluid  milk  consumed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Sometime  ago  they  discovered  that  a  large  amount  of 
uninspected  and  unlicensed  cream  was  being  brought  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  illegally  by  the  Embassy-Fairfax  Dairy 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  by  secretive  and  devious  ways. 
After  obtaining  conclusive  evidence  of  what  was  occurring, 
representations  were  made  to  the  District  Commissioners,  who 
directed  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  investigate  the  situation 
and  clean  it  up.  As  a  result  of  that  investigation,  James  J. 
Ward,  the  president,  and  other  ofiBcials  of  the  Embassy-Fair- 
fax Dairy  were  caught  red-handed  in  the  nighttime  and 
arrested  during  the  act  of  unloading  a  truckload  of  this  un- 
licensed cream  into  their  dairy  plant.  A  few  days  ago  the 
Embassy -Fairfax  Dairy  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  and  was 
given  the  maximum  fine  provided  by  law. 

The  congressional  investigation  of  the  bootlegging  activi- 
ties in  the  District  ensued.  The  report  of  that  committee 
was  recently  filed  but  has  not  yet  been  printed  and  there- 
fore not  available  to  the  Members  as  a  guide  in  forming 
their  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  this  legisation.  In 
the  evidence,  upon  which  that  report  is  based,  is  unre- 
futed  and  undisputed  testimony  that  for  months  and  for 
years  this  Embassy-Fairfax  Dairy  had  been  importing  un- 
bcensed  cream,  some  of  which  was  in  such  bad  condition 
that  it  required  the  use  of  a  neutralizer;  that  large  quan- 
tities of  unsalted  butter  of  unknown  quality  was  melted, 
mixed  with  this  cream  and  skimmed  milk  and  a  recon- 
structed milk  was  produced  through  this  process  which 
was  sold  in  large  quantities  in  the  District  as  grade  A  milk 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  law.  and  in  competition  with 
licensed  milk  of  honest  dairy  farmers  from  whom  they  buy. 
In  substantiation  of  the  fact  that  this  unlicensed  and  unin- 
spected cream  of  unknown  quality  was  impwrted  and  used 
by  the  Embassy-Fairfax  Dairy,  there  was  the  testimony  of 
several  former  employees  of  that  concern  which  was  un- 
denied  and  undisputed,  which  gave  the  details  as  to  the 
method  and  extent  of  these  unlawful  activities.  Before  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  of  the  investigating  committee, 
the  attorney  for  the  Fairfax-Embassy  Dairy  who  had  been 
present  at  all  of  the  hearings  and  heard  the  evidence,  was 
Invited  to  have  his  client  take  the  stand  and  make  any 
statement  he  desired  relative  to  the  subject  matter.  He 
declined,  and  the  unquestioned  evidence  of  the  foregoing 
series  of  unlawful  acts  stands  unchallenged  in  the  record  of 
those  proceedings.  In  the  bght  of  that  record  and  in  view 
of  the  haste  with  which  this  bill  has  been  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  the  suspicions  of  disinterested 
persons  will  naturally  be  aroused,  and  the  question  which 
first  comes  to  mind  is  the  obvious  one,  namely.  Who  will 
benefit  by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation? 

I  will  try  and  direct  my  remarks  to  an  answer  to  that 
query. 

There  are  only  four  classes  who  could  possibly  benefit  by 
the  enactment  of  this  law.  They  are:  (1)  The  dairy  farmer 
who  produces  milk;  (2)  the  public  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  consvune  milk;  (3)  the  legitimate  and  honest 
distributors  who  buy  milk  from  the  producer  and  sell  it  to 
the  consumer;  and  (4)  the  chiseling  distributor  who  cheats 
the  producer  by  buying  an  inferior  quality  of  uninspected 
product  and  manufacturing  therefrom  reconstructed  milk, 
and  who  then  cheats  the  consuming  public  by  selling  them 
this  inferior  product  under  the  false  label  of  grade  A  milk. 

Let  us  analyze  the  situation  with  respect  to  each  of  these 
four  classes.  As  to  the  dairy  farmers  who  produce  the  milk, 
they  would  be  the  chief  victims  and  chief  sufferers  from  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  They  do  not  want  it  and  have  pro- 
tested against  it  as  vigorously  as  they  know  how.  All  they 
ask  is  an  honest  market  in  which  all  producers  and  all  dis- 
tributors will  be  treated  alike  and  required  to  observe  the 
same  inspection  and  regulation.  I  can  speak  for  them  au- 
thoritatively on  that  subject.  Not  only  has  the  local  Cooper- 
ative Producers  Association  opposed  this  bill  but  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Cooperative  organization,  speaking  for 
a  large  Qumber  of  dairy  cooperatives  throughout  the  United 


States,  has  vigorously  opposed  the  bill  and  given  unan- 
swerable argiunents  against  it,  which  could  be  found  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  of  the  investigating  committee  if 
t^ey  were  available  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  refute  the  statement  and  dispel  the 
illusion  that  there  is  any  trade-barrier  wall  about  the  District 
of  Columbia  so  far  as  milk  is  concerned.  Any  producer 
within  any  distance  that  the  District  Health  Department  can 
inspect  the  farm  can  apply  for  and  obtain  a  license  to  ship 
milk  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  so-called  milkshed  is 
constantly  expanding  and  widening  and  no  one  has  objected 
or  can  object.  But  the  city  of  Washington,  like  every  other 
sizable  city  that  I  know  anything  about,  that  has  any  re- 
gard for  the  health  of  the  community,  requires  inspection 
of  the  source  of  its  milk  by  its  own  inspectors  and  any  devia- 
tion from  that  policy  would  be  a  distinct  backward  step  in 
health  protection,  as  emphatically  testified  to  by  Dr.  Ruh- 
land.  health  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  Would  the  consuming  public  benefit  by  this  legisla- 
tion? It  would  not,  and  an  experience  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington shows  that  it  would  not.  The  undisputed  evidence  is 
that  the  Fairfax-Embassy  Dairy  has  not  only  been  bringing 
in  unlicensed  cream,  but  reconstructing  it  with  butter  and 
skimmed  milk  and  making  a  profit,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee's rej)ort,  of  26  percent  on  its  capital  investment,  plus 
a  po-ssible  200  percent  more  through  money  mysteriously 
transferred  from  company  accounts  to  accounts  of  the  own- 
ers, but  has  not  reduced  the  price  even  of  this  reconstructed 
milk  to  the  consumers  of  Washington. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  the  unquestioned  evidence  be- 
fore the  investigating  committee  was  that,  while  the  price 
of  milk  in  Washington  is  14  cents  per  quart,  the  average 
price  of  cities  of  comparable  size  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
portion  of  the  country  is  14.4  cents  per  quart.  So  that  all  of 
this  wild  talk  about  the  high  price  of  milk  in  the  District 
is  based  purely  upon  imagination  and  is  refuted  by  authentic 
statistics.  Furthermore,  I  assert  that  it  is  neither  to  the 
interest,  nor  the  desire,  of  the  consuming  public  of  Washing- 
ton to  lower  the  health  standards  of  its  milk  supply,  which, 
at  present,  is  admittedly  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  United 
States. 

(3)  While  representatives  of  practically  all  of  the  distribu- 
tors of  milk  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  present 
throughout  the  hearings  and  were  accorded  the  opportunity 
to  testify,  not  one  expressed  any  desire  for  the  adoption 
of  the  United  States  Health  Service  Milk  Code  except  the 
attorney  for  Embassy -Fairfax  Dairy,  the  concern  that  has 
been  making  huge  profits  through  violation  of  the  present 
milk  law. 

(4)  The  only  class  left  who  could  or  would  benefit  by  the 
bill  is  the  class  of  chiseling,  cheating,  dishonest  distributors 
who  wish  to  be  free  to  pursue  their  nefarious  practices  of 
the  past,  in  the  future,  with  their  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion for  their  delinquencies  insured  by  this  act  of  Congress. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  they  will  benefit  by  this  proposed 
legislation,  and  easy  to  understand  their  recent  activity  in 
attempting  to  bring  it  about. 

Let  us  analyze  the  situation  as  it  would  be  under  the  pro- 
posed bill.  If  this  bill  were  adopted,  any  distributor  could 
for  the  next  12  months  under  its  terms  have  three  classes 
of  milk  in  his  plant,  namely,  grade  A,  grade  B,  and  grade  C. 
There  is  no  earthly  power  that  could  police  such  plants  and 
prevent  them  from  mixing  the  inferior  grades  with  grade  A 
and  selling  it  for  grade  A  price.  The  bill  would  deliberately 
place  a  premium  on  dishonesty  amongst  milk  distributors 
and  enable  the  dishonest  distributors,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance by  any  power  or  authority,  and  without  any  means 
of  detection,  to  buy  grade  B  and  grade  C  milk  at  a  cheaper 
price  and  sell  it  to  the  public  as  grade  A.  I  challenge  anyone 
to  examine  the  Health  Service  Milk  Code  and  attempt  to  re- 
fute this  statement. 

The  real  "joker"  in  the  bill,  however,  is  found  in  section  6. 
The  opportunity  to  mix  A,  B,  and  C  grade  milk  as  heretofore 
indicated  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  opportunities  afforded 
the  dishonest  distributor  in  this  section  6.  Adroitly  spaced 
between  two  relatively  unimportant  sections,  it  amends  the 
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United  States  Public  Health  Service  Code  by  exempting  en- 
tirely from  the  code  shipments  of  milk  and  cream  for 
"manufacturing  purposes."  The  committee  report  on  the  bill 
advocating  the  adoption  of  this  code  for  some  straiige  reason 
omits  all  mention  of  section  6.  which  amends  the  code  and 
exempts  milk  for  alleged  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  report  of  the  committee  is  based 
on  the  adequacy  and  perfection  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Code  and  yet.  when  you  examine  section  6.  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  report,  you  find  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  milk  and  cream  to  be  imported  is  excepted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  code.  Section  6,  if  enacted  into  law,  may  be 
rightly  designated  as  the  reward  of  Congress  to  the  boot- 
legging distributor  for  his  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  in 
the  past  as  disclosed  by  the  undisputed  testimony  before 
your  investigating  committee.  Under  its  provisions,  the 
dishonest  distributor  is  invited  to  continue  his  nefarious 
practice  of  "manufacturing  milk"  by  reconstruction  processes 
and  selling  it  as  pure  grade  A  milk  in  competition  with 
honest  producers  and  honest  distributors,  because  it  was  only 
through  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  present  law  per- 
mitting the  importation  of  uninspected  cream  for  ice-cream 
purposes  that  the  scandalous  conditions  so  recently  revealed 
were  made  possible.  To  broaden  and  enlarge  those  oppor- 
tunities for  dishonest  practices  is  the  necessary  effect  of 
section  6. 

There  is  but  one  issue  in  this  legislation.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  any  bill  that  Congress  deems  desirable,  provided 
that  all  producers  are  treated  alike  and  subjected  to  the 
same  inspection  by  the  health  ofBcer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  To  subject  one  producer  to  one  character  of 
inspection  and  regulation,  and  permit  another  producer  to 
operate  under  less-stringent  inspection  and  regulation,  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  dairy  farmers,  and  is  manifestly  in- 
adequate for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  city.  No 
amount  of  debate,  argiunent,  or  discussion  can  change  or 
diminish  the  eternal  truth  of  that  statement. 

If  Congress  chose  to  stretch  a  corps  of  inspectors  from 
here  to  Kalamazoo  under  the  District  Health  Department,  it 
could  do  so.  and  no  one  but  the  taxpayer  could  justly  com- 
plain; but  to  subject  the  milk  supply  of  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  examination  and  fancies  of  the  local  inspection 
forces  of  48  different  States  would  be  little  short  of  a  crime 
against  the  health  of  the  consuming  public. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  page  3  says  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Service  Code  "does  not  contemplate 
Grovernmcnt  control  or  supervision  except  insofar  as  inspec- 
tion of  barns  and  dairies  and  the  products  themselves  are 
concerned."  This  statement  is  utterly  without  foundation 
in  fact  and  can  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  the  commit- 
tee never  had  before  it  for  consideration  the  Public  Health 
Service  Code  which  it  now  proposes  to  enact  into  law.  and 
therefore  is  not  familiar  with  its  provisions.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  wording  anywhere  that  provides  for  any  inspection, 
by  the  Federal  Government,  of  any  kind,  character,  or  de- 
scription of  either  the  barns,  the  dairies,  or  the  products 
thereof.  The  report  of  the  committee  claims  that  2,300  local 
communities  have  adopted  this  milk  ordinance.  The  evi- 
dence before  the  investigating  committee  was  that  the  vast 
majority  of  this  number  were  small  communities  with  inade- 
quate health  departments,  that  of  10  cities  of  over  600.000 
where  inquiry  was  made,  not  1  of  them  had  adopted  this 
ordinance  and  the  undisputed  testimony  of  all  was  that  these 
communities  that  had  adopted  the  ordinance  all  reserved 
and  maintained  the  right  of  local  personal  inspection  of  the 
dairy  barns  and  dairy  plants  supplying  their  communities 
with  milk. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  opening  this  milk  market  for  the 
benefit  of  dairy  farmers  from  distant  States,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  better  market  for  their  milk. 

I  respect  the  sentiment  and  views  of  the  Members  from 
those  States  who  are  properly  on  the  alert  for  every  oppor- 
limity  to  help  the  farmers  in  their  own  district  in  every  way 
possible,  and  I  would  have  no  argument  with  those  Members 
if  I  believed  that  this  bill  would  do  their  farmers  any  good. 
Oa  ^~  other  hand,  I  know  this  House  well  enough  to  know 


that  there  is  not  a  Member  here  who  would  purposely  and 
knowingly  Injure  the  farmers  in  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States  without  corresponding  advantages  to  his  own 
people.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  can  ask  you  to  calmly  analyze 
\nih  me  the  effect  of  this  bill,  with  the  assurance  that  if  you 
are  convinced  that  it  will  hurt  my  people  and  not  help  yours 
that  ycu  will  vote  against  it. 

With  that  premise,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  practical 
effect  in  operation  of  the  proposed  bill.  The  individual  dairy 
farmer  in  Indiana  producing  50  gallons  of  milk  and  shipping 
it  to  Chicago  or  Indianapolis  could  not  as  a  practical  matter 
ship  his  milk  to  Washington  on  account  of  the  distance  and 
freight  involved.  As  an  individual,  he  could  not  for  the  same 
reason  .ship  his  cream  to  Washington.  The  practical  effect 
wculd  be  that  he  would  sell  his  milk  or  cream  to  some  local 
dairy,  as  he  does  now.  The  dairy,  after  handling,  pasteuriz- 
ing, and  processing,  would  ship  it  to  Chicago.  Indianapolis,  or 
Washington,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  the  net  result  the 
individual  dairy  fanner  would  not  get  one  dollar  more  for  his 
cream  than  he  gets  today.  When  those  dairies  from  Indiana 
and  47  other  States  began  shipping  their  cream  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  net  result  would  be  to  force  down 
the  market  in  Washington,  compelling  the  local  producers  to 
meet  the  competitive  prices,  which  they  could  do  and  would 
do  on  account  of  the  differential  in  freight.  There  would 
obviously,  therefore,  be  a  loss  to  the  local  dairy  farmers  with- 
out any  corresponding  gain  to  those  too  far  away  to  compete 
ulth  the  local  freight  rate. 

So  much  for  the  effect  upon  the  farmer. 
The  report  of  the  committee  has  had  much  to  say  about 
monopolies.  Let  us  see  what  the  effect  would  be  with  respect 
to  creating  and  fostering  monopolies.  The  large  dairy  dis- 
tributing concerns,  of  which  there  are  some  four  or  five, 
have  plants  located  in  strategic  cities  all  over  the  United 
States.  They  all  buy  their  milk  on  what  is  known  as  the 
two-price  plan,  namely,  a  certain  price  for  what  is  known  as 
"base  milk."  or  milk  used  for  fluid  consumption,  and  a  much 
lesser  price  for  what  is  known  as  surplus  milk  not  consumed 
by  the  fluid  market,  but  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  natural  and  obvious  practice  of  these  large  general 
distributors  would  be  to  take  their  surplus  milk  in  one  milk- 
shed  and  ship  it  In  large  quantities  into  those  milksheds 
where  the  price  to  the  farmers  were  higher  and  to  break 
down  the  price  to  the  farmers  on  one  milkshed  after  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  the  small  independent  distributor 
without  these  facilities  for  shifting  surplus  milk  from  one 
area  to  another  wculd  be  utterly  unable  to  compete.  The 
independent  distributors  in  the  country  would  be  put  out 
of  business  and  the  four  or  five  huge  distributing  chains 
would  enjoy  a  complete  and  unchallenged  monopoly. 

It  has  been  freely  asserted  by  those  favoring  this  bill  that 
it  wa.s  in  the  interests  cf  the  ccnsumers  of  Washington. 
Notwithstanding  that  only  3  days  elapsed  between  the  time 
the  bill  v,as  reported  and  the  time  when  the  bill  was  brought 
up  on  the  floor  for  consideration,  the  following  consumers' 
organizations  of  Washington  passed  resolutions  vigorously 
opposing  the  bill:  The  Housekeepers'  Alliance,  Bright  wood 
Citizens*  Association,  Rhode  Island  Citizens'  Association,  Co- 
lumbia Heights  Citizens'  Association,  and  the  District  of 
Cclumbia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

If  certain  areas  of  the  country  persist  in  a  policy  of  over- 
production, that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  t>e  permitted 
to  preempt  and  destroy  the  markets  of  other  areas  where, 
through  cooperative  methods,  the  farmers  have  maintained 
orderly  production  and  orderly  marketing. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  without  expressing  my  sur- 
prise at  the  vicious  attacks  made  by  some  Members  in  de- 
bate on  the  farmers'  cooperative  known  as  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  Milk  Producers'  Association.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  farmers  who  have  joined  this  cooperative 
have  created  a  monopoly,  that  they  have  built  trade  bar- 
riers and  that,  by  joining  themselves  in  a  cooperative  move- 
ment, they  have  done  a  reprehensible  thing.  Surely  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  represent  farming  areas  and  know  the 
diflQculty  of  the  farmer  in  obtaining  anything  like  a  fair 
price  for  his  products  will  resent  these  aspersions  which  re- 
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fleet  upon  every  farm  cooperative  in  the  United  States.  Such 
criticisms  are  but  the  entering  wedge  to  destroy  all  farm 
cooperatives. 

If  we  proceed  here  to  take  away  the  farmers'  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining  through  his  cooperative  association,  we 
not  only  deal  a  staggering  blow  to  all  the  farming  interests 
of  the  country,  but  we  reverse  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
has  been  adhered  to  by  both  parties  for  a  generation. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  have  indicated  through  legislatve  action  their 
approval  of  the  encouragement  and  development  of  farmer- 
owned  and  farmer-controlled  nonprofit  cooperative  market- 
ing associations. 

The  right  of  such  associations  to  organize  and  to  operate 
collectively  have  been  guaranteed  by  Congress,  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  problems  of  farmers  associating  themselves  to- 
gether collectively  by  exempting  in  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Act  the  activities  of  farmers  when  associated  together  in 
nonstock,  nonprofit  cooperative  associations. 

This  exemption  was  extended  by  Congress  through  the 
passage  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  in  1922  to  cover  all 
cooperative  associations,  stock  and  nonstock,  owned  and 
operated  by  farmers.  I  am  quoting  the  pertinent  reference 
on  this  subject  taken  from  the  Capper-Volstead  Act: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  products  as  fanners,  planters,  ranchmen,  dairymen, 
nut  or  fruit  growers  may  act  together  In  associations,  corporate 
or  otherwise,  with  or  without  capital  stock,  in  collectively  process- 
ing, preparing  for  market,  handling,  and  marketing  In  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  such  products  of  persons  so  engaged.  Such 
associations  may  have  marketing  agencies  in  common,  and  such 
associations  and  their  members  may  make  the  necessary  contracts 
and  agreements  to  effect  such  purposes:  Provided,  hoxcever.  That 
such  associations  are  operated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  as  such  producers,  and  conform  to  one  or  both  of  the 
following  requirements: 

First.  That  no  member  of  the  association  Is  allowed  more  than 
one  vote  because  of  the  amount  of  stock  or  membership  capital 
he  mav  own  therein;  or. 

Second  That  the  association  does  not  pay  dividends  on  stock  or 
membership  capital  in  excess  of  8  percent  per  annum. 

And  in  any  case  to  the  following: 

Third.  That  the  association  shall  not  deal  in  the  products  of  non- 
members  to  an  amount  greater  in  value  than  such  as  are  handled 
by  It  for  memoers. 

This  policy  of  the  Congress  toward  farmers'  cooperative 
associations  was  continued  and  extended  in  1926  through  the 
passage  of  legislation  setting  up  a  Cooperative  Marketing  Divi- 
sion in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  authorizing 
annual  appropriations  for  the  use  of  such  a  body  in  develop- 
ing and  encouraging  cooperative  marketing  among  farmers. 

In  1929  Congress  enacted  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  designed  to  place  farmers  as  rapidly 
as  possible  on  economic  equality  with  other  groups.  Congress 
authorized  and  directed  the  enactment  and  carrying  out  of 
the  agricultural  program  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  establishment  of  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled  cooperative  associations.  This  legislation  has  been 
amplified  and  continued  by  the  present  administration 
through  the  development  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  set  up  banks  for  coop- 
erative associations  in  the  12  Federal  Reserve  districts  of  the 
United  States.  Such  banks,  together  wUh  a  central  bank 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  make  available  to  cooperative 
associations  financing  which  is  not  readily  accessible  from  the 
private  banking  industry.  In  addition  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration operates  and  maintains  a  Research  and  Service 
Division,  whose  function  it  is  to  assist  farmers'  cooperative 
associations  in  solving  their  operating  and  economic  problems. 

Under  the  present  agricultural  program  Congress  has  spe- 
cifically authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  give  such 
encouragement  to  farmers'  cooperative  associations  as  will 
be  in  line  with  the  established  governmental  policy  toward  the 
development  of  farmers'  associations  of  this  character. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreements  Act  of  1937,  which 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  marketing  agreements  for 
milk  and  other  types  of  agricultural  commodities,  specifically 
recognizes  the  place  of  the  farmers'  coopei'ative  association  in 
the  marketing  picture. 
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In  addition  to  specifying  that  the  Secretary  shall  give  such 
favorable  consideration  to  farmers'  associations  as  is  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  the  Government  toward  such  associations, 
Congress  in  this  act  specifically  recognized  the  right  of  farm- 
ers' cooperative  associations  to  represent  their  members  and 
vote  for  such  members  in  referenda  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
marketing-agreement  programs.  Congress  has  also  recog- 
nized in  this  act  the  right  of  such  associations  to  blend  the 
proceeds  of  milk  of  all  its  producers  and  make  returns  to  its 
farmers  on  a  blended  basis,  subject  to  such  differentials  as 
are  ordinarily  used  in  the  market  served  by  the  farmers' 
association. 

When  the  Robinson-Pa tman  Act  was  adopted  in  1937,  Con- 
gress carefully  attempted  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  farmers' 
cooperative  associations  by  providing  that  nothing  in  the 
Rcbinson-Patman  Act  could  be  construed  as  preventing  such 
associations  from  returning  to  their  members  the  net  earn- 
ings or  savings  of  such  associations  in  accordance  with  the 
patronage  offered  to  such  association  by  its  individual  mem- 
ber producer. 

In  addition  to  this  long  line  of  Federal  statutes  clearly 
expressing  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage the  formation  and  development  of  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled  cooperative  associations,  the  various  State 
governm.ents  have  enacted  State  legislation  of  similar  char- 
acter. Today  more  than  45  States  have  cooperative-market- 
ing statutes  authorizing  the  establishment  of  such  associa- 
tions within  the  State  and  granting  them  privileges  not 
accorded  to  private  groups. 


Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29, 1939 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  referring  to  recent  expres- 
sions to  me  covering  the  neutrality  situation,  our  relations 
with  foreign  governments  and  various  attitudes  on  where  this 
country  should  stand,  I  have  been  simply  flooded  with  letters 
relating  to  this  subject — so  much  so  that  it  seems  impossible 
for  me  to  answer  each  letter  in  full.  Hence,  in  justice  to 
these  communications,  I  wish  to  take  this  opporttmity  of 
giving  my  general  views  on  this  very  Important  situation. 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  many  thoughtful 
recommendations  which  I  have  received  and  I  think  it  safe 
to  say  that  they  represent  almost  all  the  conflicting  views  of 
which  we  hear  today.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  to  me  that 
a  great  amoimt  of  hysteria  and  emotionalism  has  been  unduly 
created  in  the  minds  of  people  generally,  some  even  of  great 
intelligence.  This  I  attribute  to  unnecessary  and  tactless 
statements  by  public  ofiBcials  and  the  resultant  headlines  in 
the  newspapers,  comment  by  the  columnists,  wide  use  of  the 
radio,  and  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  our  present  state  of 
national  being. 

May  I  say  first  that  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  war  except 
in  our  own  national  defense  and  in  support  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  insofar  as  this  country  is  concerned.  All  of  my 
energies  as  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  are 
being  directed  toward  peace  and  the  national  defense  of  only 
what  we  look  upon  as  the  continental  United  States.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  any  foreign  entanglements,  secret  treaties, 
alliances,  and  secret  handling  of  any  matters  in  this  connec- 
tion by  the  President.  Moreover,  I  am  against  extending  to 
him  any  extraordinary  emergency  powers  or  any  power  be- 
yond that  provided  for  under  the  Constitution.  Were  you  in 
my  position  as  the  Representative  of  otir  congressional  dis- 
trict I  feel  sure  you  would  be  immediately  impressed  with  a 
similar  general  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  very  large  majority 
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of  fellow  Members  of  the  Congress.  For  this  reason  I  see  no 
possibility  whatever  of  this  country  being  involved  in  war  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  attack  upon  us  is  in  any  way 
Imminent. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  I  am  giving  my  best  thought  and 
study  to  the  question  of  neutrality  and  how  we  may  best  re- 
main neutral,  no  matter  what  might  happen  abroad.  To  my 
mmd,  actual,  downright  neutrality  in  the  abstract  is  almost 
impossible  of  attainment — that  is,  upon  any  one  set  formula 
over  any  great  length  of  time.  Any  statement  or  credo 
adopted  now  or  at  any  one  time  may.  as  we  have  seen,  not  be 
a  sound  one  for  us  later  on  as  certain  conditions  abroad  are 
changed.  I  am  led  to  say  this  because  of  the  thousands  who 
wrote  to  me  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  present  Neutrality 
Act  2  years  ago.  some  30  or  40  percent  thereof,  on  a  check-up 
which  I  made  subsequently,  switched  their  opinion  to  favor 
bfting  the  embargo  on  Spain,  obviously  upon  the  conviction 
that  under  that  act  we  were  passively  favoring  Franco,  the 
aggressor.    I  cite  this  merely  as  an  example. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  the  entire  subject  is 
a  much  more  profound  one  than  the  average  pers«n  realizes, 
looking  to  continued  peace  for  this  country.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  your  views  have  been  appreciated,  and  you  may 
re«t  assured  that  as  your  Representative  In  Congress  any 
action  I  may  take  in  the  form  of  a  vote  on  this  question  will 
be  the  result  of  my  best  judgment  based  purely  upon  those 
grounds  which  I  feel  will  make  for  the  best  neutrality  we  can 
attain  and  maintain  locking  to  the  preservation  of  peace  for 
this  country. 

Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


,        HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29. 1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    CHARLOTTE    (N.    C.)     OBSERVER    OP 

JUNE  26.  1939 


Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  of  June  26,  1939: 

I  Prom  the  Charlotte  (N.  C)   Observer  of  June  26,  1939) 

CRUX  OF  THK  NEUTRALITT   ISSUS 

It  Is  probably  true,  and.  If  true,  It  is  unfortunate,  that  the 
average  American  citizen  does  not  clearly  comprehend  the  so-called 
neutrality  controversy  now  raging  In  and  out  of  Congress.  The 
real  Issue  Is  one  of  tremendous  Importance  to  this  Nation  and  Ita 
people. 

But  It  Is  not  so  simple  as  to  be  adequately  described  as  a  nvere 
question  of  whether  this  Nation  is  to  be  neutral  or  not  when  war 
breaks  out  In  Europe  or  elsewhere. 

The  present  so-called  Neutrality  Act.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  already 
during  Its  brief  lifetime  has  had  the  effect  of  placing  this  country 
in  an  unneutral  attitude  by  helping  one  side  and  not  the  other 
In  foreign  wars. 

The  debate  now  centers  In  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  shall  impose  a  mandatory  embargo  on  arms,  munitions, 
and  implements  of  war  to  combatants. 

The  present  Neutrality  Act  contains  such  a  provision.  The  bill 
approved  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  does  not:  neither 
does  the  Plttman  bill  which  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
iias  before  It. 

Should  either  of  these  measures  become  law,  therefore,  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  would  not  automatically  cut 
off  the  sale  of  arms  to  both  combatant  nations.  But  such  sales 
would  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  sales  of  any  other 
commodities  that  enter  into  International  commerce  and  be  sub- 
ject to  whatever  rules  are  laid  down  to  govern  trade  with  nations 
at  war.  as  Bamet  Nover  explains. 

Opponents  of  the  Bloom  and  Plttman  bills  argue  that  these 
measures  are  unneutral  since  they  would,  in  practice,  favor  Great 
Britain  and  France,  which  control  the  seas,  and  work  against  Italy 
and  Germany,  which  do  not.  It  Is  argued  that,  permitted  to  sell 
arms  to  all  and  sundry,  the  United  States  would,  in  actuality,  find 
it  pxjssible  to  sell  such  necessities  only  to  the  Anglo-French  bloc 
and  would  thus  Incur  the  hostility  of  Germany  and  Italy. 


Advocates  of  a  mandatory  arms  embargo  say  the  proposals  mean. 
In  the  long  run.  being  drawn  Into  the  next  war  as  the  sale  of  muni- 
tions to  Great  Britain  and  Prance  between  1914  and  1917  meant 
involvement  in  the  last  war.  It  is  argued  that,  to  avoid  such  In- 
volvement, the  sale  of  arms,  mvmltlons,  and  implements  of  war  to 
all  belligerents  must  be  stopped  the  day  war  breaks  out. 

Those  holding  such  views  obviously  take  no  stock  in  the  theory 
held  by  many  thoughtful  Americans  that  If  there  is  a  war  in 
Europe,  American  Interests  would,  in  the  long  run.  be  far  better 
served  if  Great  Britain  and  France  won  than  if  those  nations  were 
defeated  by  the  dictator  axis  powers. 

And  it  is  equally  apparent  that  they  take  no  stock  In  the  argu- 
ment that  a  neutrality  measure  of  the  kind  which  the  foreign 
affairs  committee  of  the  House  has  approved  might  prevent  war  by 
making  it  clear  to  the  totalitarian  powers  that  they  would  have  to 
reckon  with  the  vast  supplies  which  the  United  States  could 
fxirnlsh  to  their  enemies. 

And.  last  but  not  least,  as  Mr.  Nover  points  out.  It  is  clear  that 
the  advocates  of  an  automatic  arms  embargo  deem  It  far  more 
reprehensible  for  the  United  States  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  and 
airplanes  to  t)elligerents  than  to  sell  them  scrap  iron  and  cotton 
and  copper  and  gasoline  and  food,  even  though  actually  a  nation 
at  war  can  no  more  get  along  without  such  commodities  than  it  can 
without  arms  and  munitions. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Nover  states  the  case  logically.  He  says  "there 
is  today  only  a  distinction  of  degrees  rather  than  kind  between  arms 
and  munitions  and  the  material  out  of  which  thoee  arms  and  muni- 
tions are  made:  between,  say,  the  bombing  plane  and  the  high  octane 
gas  without  which  it  cannot  leave  the  ground:  between  the  bomb 
which  destroys  Innocent  men,  women,  and  children  In  civilian  cen- 
ters and  the  scrap  iron  without  which  these  bombs  cannot  be 
manufactured. 

"In  other  words,  the  distinction  between  arm*  and  munitions  and 
strategic  raw  materials  which  play  an  equally  important  role  in  war 
mwifing  Is  emotional  rather  than  practical. 

"If  It  Is  reprehensible  for  the  United  States  to  serve  as  an  arsenal 
for  one  set  of  belligerents.  It  Is  no  less  reprehensible  for  us  to  serve 
as  a  reservoir  of  theme  Innumerable  commodities  which  all  nation* 
at  war  must  have  if  they  are  to  continue  fighting. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  "selling  scrap  Iron 
and  gasoline  and  motor  trucks  and  cotton,  the  Hame  applies  to  arms 
and  munitions.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  Member  of  the  House  nor 
of  the  Senate,  including  the  most  vehement  proponents  of  manda- 
tory neutrality,  who  has  proposed  that  once  war  breaks  out  the 
United  States  ban  all  sales  to  belligerents." 


America's  Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29, 1939 


ESSAY  BY  DWIGHT  C.  BURNHAM,  OF  MACOMB,  ILL. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
prize -winning  essay  of  50  words  written  by  a  student  of  the 
Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College: 

I'm  proud  to  be  an  American  because  my  country.  In  making  and 
upholding  the  Bill  of  Rights,  has  proved  her  tolerance,  decency. 
Intelligence,  and  respect  for  human  rights.  America's  policy  of 
being  governed  by  majority  rule  Is  typical  of  her  sportsmanship; 
on  numeroiis  occasions  she  has  demonstrated  her  generosity  and 
\inderstandlng  In  adjusting  foreign  and  domestic  problems. 

DwiGHT  C.  BuRNHAM,  Mocomb,  III. 


The  Lending-Spending  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OJ" 


HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29. 1939 


STATEMENT   BY    H.   B.   ELLISTON 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
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by  H.  B.  Elliston,  financial  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor: 

THIS     CHANCrNG     WOHIJ) TTTE    LENDING-SPENDING     PLAN PREStDENTIAL 

PROGRAM     ANNOUNCED     WHEN     BUSINESS     INDEXES     ARE     TURNING     UP- 
WARD— ECONOMIC    AND    POLITICAL   TIMING 

(By  H.  B.  Elliston) 
President  Roosevelt  has  undergone  three  fiscal  metamorphoses. 
First,  he  whs  an  economizer,  rigidly  committed  to  a  balancing  of 
the  Federal  Budget  after  President  Hoover's  "extravagance."  This 
column  could  not  go  along  with  him  on  that  Spartan  tack.  It 
was  too  deflationary,  doubly  deflationary,  In  fact,  because  budgetary 
thrift  was  combined  with  the  locking  up  of  billions  of  check  money 
in  those  banks  which  were  not  allowed  to  open. 

Then  the  President,  taking  to  heart  the  recession  that  overtook 
business  In  late  1933.  came  out  for  Government  spending  as  "com- 
pensation" for  the  falling  off  In  business  spending.  The  most 
popular  name  for  the  practice  was  "pump  priming."  In  the  nature 
of  things  temporary  the  object  was  to  buoy  up  business  with  both 
funds  and  example,  and,  after  recovery  had  been  achieved,  to 
taper  off  the  Government  spending.  This  was  the  type  of  program 
we  had  advocated  In  the  Hoover  regime.  It  was  attacked  severely 
In   the  academic  world. 

But  as  Prof.  D.  H.  Macgregor  says.  In  his  book  Enterprise.  Pur- 
pone  and  Profit,  the  method  of  encouraging  business  recovery  by 
public  works  is  "In  the  strange  position  of  l>elng  argued  out  of 
existence  by  very  detailed  analysis,  and  restored  to  vigor  by  broad 
•tatements  of  common  sense."  The  Presidents  Budget  message 
cf  January  1934  was  packed  with  common  sense. 

Now  there  Is  a  third  fiscal  metamorphosis  expressed  In  the  new 
lendlng-spendlng  program.  This  is  the  fourth  such  spending 
plan  But  it  U  different  from  Us  predecessors  In  that  It  U  not 
Inaugurated  during  a  declining  spell  In  business  activity,  nor  is  it 
Intended  to  be  temporary.    For  these  reasons  this  column  cannot 

see  any  economic  wisdom  in  It.  

A  glance  at  the  Index  of  business  activity  published  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  will  prove  that  business  is  not  decUa- 
ing  Our  index  touched  lU  lowest  level  2  months  ago,  on  AprU  8. 
It  is  now  pointing  up.  Other  business  Indexes  are  rising.  In 
Washington  the  Bureau  cf  Agricultural  Statistics,  regarded  as  the 
best  forecasting  agency  at  the  service  of  the  Government,  Is  opti- 
mistic about  summer  business.  And  Its  hopclulness  Is  echoed 
lor  the  first  time  in  many  months  in  the  current  bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents.  The  pump,  in  other 
words,  is  already  working  again.  .    ^^     ,     ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  condition  of  the  pump  Is  the  last  con- 
sideration in  the  new  spenders'  Ideas.  They  now  say  that  It  Is  the 
operation  of  the  pump  and  not  Its  condition  that  requires  atten- 
tion The  Government.  It  Is  argued,  must  give  private  enterprise 
a  hand  at  It.  As  the  President  himself  says,  the  new  program  is 
to  be  "a  permanent  policy  of  the  Government." 

The  President's  statement  Is  vastly  significant  of  an  entirely 
new 'concept  of  government,  I  wonder  whether  we  can  appreciate 
all  Its  implications.  Under  "compensatory  spending'  no  new 
theory  of  government  was  Involved  except  an  extension  of  service 
to  the  community  In  helping  to  put  private  enterprise  back  on 
Its  feet.     The  new  plan,  however,  contemplates  the  setting  up  of 

*  A\id%h?  field  "if  operations  of  the  state  as  capitalist  Is  pretty 
va?t  as  the  President  has  sketched  It.  In  the  nature  of  things 
Snt  field  win  widen  and  deepen.  Private  capitalism  on  the 
cSntrar^  must  contract.  In  the  face  of  a  new  competitor  with 
unmea7urable  acplratlons.  For  self-liquidating  projects  are  the 
kind  of  business  that  private  enterprise  Itself  does 

Inevltablv  the  new  scheme  of  public  enterprise  Is  a  means  of 
firs"  dlrSlrig  the  economy  and  then  of  controlling  It.  Moreover 
Se  Stat^  i^^ap.tallst  will  operate  under  Po^^^f  l^y, ^„°„^P"J\^^t 
ccnditlons  What  this  will  mean  requires  no  elaboration  In  the 
hght  "Hhe  experience  with  relief.  The  year  1940  Is  said  to J^ 
Kovernlng  all  calculations  In  Washington.  Accordingly  the  new 
Ingram  has  been  weighed  already  In  the  1940  scales^  ^^^-ll 
would  be  absurd  to  think  that  the  new  lendlng-spendlng  program 
could  be  operated  as  a  purely  economic  proposition.  Any  govern- 
ment that  runs  the  economy  must  be  in  a  position  to  buy  up  the 

^^""MaTb^it  is  necessary  In  these  complicated  days  for  government 
to  play  an  Important  economic  role  for  even  a  democratic  society. 
But  in  a  democracy,  surely,  such  a  role  must  be  primarily  ex- 
pressed in  encouraging  private  enterprise.  The  one  Is  dependent 
upon  the  other.  If  one  Is  superseded,  the  other  Is,  too^  I  can 
conceive  of  many  "encouraging"  services  by  government.  Subsidies 
for  men  thrown  out  of  work  by  technological  changes  or  by  changes 
in  the  tariff,  manipulation  of  the  tariff  to  prevent  price  rigging, 
financial  encouragement  of  economic  research  and  Invention,  revi- 
sion of  the  patent  laws,  and  so  on.  They  would  all  release  energiz- 
ing forces  of  private  enterprise.  ,      ..    ♦  ^ 

The  Government  has  recently  taken  such  an  "encouraging  step 
by  revising  taxes  on  venturesome  capital.  In  itself  this  was  con- 
structive But  the  good  effect  of  the  measure  Is  offset  by  the  sight 
of  the  state  moving  into  the  realm  of  private  enterprise  like  a 
leviathan.  Private  Investors  are  not  going  to  take  risks  wnen  they 
see  government  branching  out  in  every  economic  direction.  One 
uncertainty  has  been  removed,  but  only  to  be  displaced  by  another. 

Accordingly  the  only  point  I  see  in  the  lending-spending  pro- 
Kram  is  political.  Economically  speaking,  it  would  have  been 
less  harmful  In  my  opinion,  for  the  administration  to  announce 
that  it  was  going  to  take  over  the  raUroads  and  use  them  as  an 


economic  fulcrum.  At  least  the  area  of  government  intervention 
would  then  have  been  known.  The  new  lending-spending  pro- 
gram, on  the  contrary,  puts  up  no  such  limit,  and  the  way  is  tnuB 
paved  for  a  further  deterioraUon  of  the  free  economy. 


Devaluation  of  the  Dollar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29. 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   NEW   YORK  TIMES  OF  JUNE   29,   1939 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowlng 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of  today: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  29,  1939) 

M».    BOOeZVKLT    AND   THE   DOLLAS 

There  Is  one  ground  on  which  the  President's  sharp  rebuke  to 
the  Senate  for  Its  failure  to  renew  his  power  to  devalue  the  dollar 
would  be  logical.     It  has  long  been  evident  that  the  administra- 
tion has  regarded  thU  power  as  an  ace  In  the  hole  for  a  purely 
domestic  "emergency."    If  business  continued  to  drag  despite  the 
Governments  efforU  to  "prime"  It.  If  farm  prices  continued  to  fall 
despite  the  elaborate  schemes  that  have  tried  to  peg  them,  if  one 
great  "spending  program"  after  another  siujceeded  only  In  adding 
new   btudens  to  the   national   debt,   then   there   was   always  the 
possibility  of  using  the  President's  power  of  devaluation  to  give 
business  and  prices  another  quick  "Inflationary"  boom.     To  one 
school  of  the  administration's  advisers  It  has  always  seemed,  in 
fact  that  devaluation  was  the  most  important  single  factor  In  the 
vigorous  If  short-lived  spurt  of  buslneris  and  of  prices  that  i>egan 
in  the  spring  of  1933.     If  the  thing  worked  once,  even  for  a  little 
while,  why  couldn't  It  be  made  to  work  again — perhaps  on  the 
eve  of  an  election?     But  It   cannot   be   made   to   work   again.   It 
cannot  even  be  tried  again,  unless  the  Senate  now  reverses  Itself 
and  consents  to  give  the  President  the  power  of  devaluation.    On 
this  ground  the  chagrin  of  the  administration  at  the  Senate's  vote 
is  understandable.    It  Is  as  If  a  perplexed  magician  discovered  late 
m  the  second  act  that  someone  had  taken  his  white  rabbit. 

On  any  other  ground  the  President's  objections  to  the  Senate's 
action  do  not  stand  the  light  of  examination.  As  he  states  the 
case  the  Senate's  refusal  to  give  him  personal  authority  to  de- 
value the  dollar,  Jeopardizes  the  national  defense,  puts  "Wall 
Street"  in  control  of  the  country's  currency,  and  opens  the  door 
of  opportxmlty  to  "the  ring  of  international  speculators"  whose 
activities  once  before  threatened,  and  now  threaten  again,  to 
destroy  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  the  Senate's  action  does  not  do.  It  is 
a  fact  to  t>e  remembered  now  that  there  was  no  question  of  the 
stability  of  th3  dollar  until  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  took  office. 
The  dollar  was  stable  in  terms  of  gold  imtll  the  spring  of  1933. 
It  began  to  depreciate  only  when  rumors  first  came  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  new  administration  intended  to  force  action  which 
v?ould  cheapen  it.  It  continued  to  depreciate  only  so  long  as  this 
new  administration  played  the  extraordinary  role  of  a  "bear"  on 
Its  own  currency,  in  the  most  gigantic  speculative  operation  which 
history  has  witnessed.  It  recovered  stability  when  that  amazing 
Government-managed  speculation  ceased. 

What  Is  the  situation  now?  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  oppor- 
timity  for  private  speculation  In  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  been 
present  only  because  of  the  existence  of  the  very  power  whose  Im- 
pending loss  the  President  now  so  bitterly  deplores.  "The  ring  of 
InU'rnational  speculators"  whose  activities  he  properly  condemns 
has  Its  only  opportunity  to  gamble  In  the  value  of  the  dollar  when 
word  comes  out  of  Washington,  however  Ul-advlsed,  that  something 
will  be  done  to  change  this  value— that  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  is 
once  more  contemplating  making  use  of  his  power  to  devalue.  Then 
rumors  go  around,  "short  selling"  starts,  and  the  dollar  dips  in  terms 
of  foreign  currencies.  The  record  of  the  last  5  years  will  show  that 
every  temporary  decline  In  the  dollar's  value  has  been  the  direct 
result  of  such  rumors  of  devaluation.  These  rumors  can  find 
credence  only  so  long  as  It  is  possible  for  a  single  man.  exercising  a 
power  never  before  given  to  an  American  President  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  United  States,  to  devalue  the  doUar  overnight,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  personal  Judgment  or  his  private  whim.  Take 
that  power  away,  and  there  goes  with  It  the  only  opportunity  for 
speculation  which  the  situation  now  affords. 

The  American  dollar  is  In  a  strong  position  so  far  as  the  reserves 
behind  It  are  concerned.  This  country  holds  today  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  reserves  of  monetary  gold— actually  more  than  $2  in 
Kold  for  every  dollar  of  American  currency  outstanding.  In  these 
circumstances  there  is  only  one  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  dollM. 
That  is  the  posslbUlty  that  Congress  will  restore  the  power  to 
devalue  and  that  the  President  himself  will  use  it. 
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Neutrality— Food  for  Debate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  excellent  article 
on  the  subject  of  neutrality,  taken  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  Monday.  June  26.  1939.  is  both  timely  and  per- 
tinent to  the  great  question  now  before  the  Congress,  and 
it  does  provide  food  for  thought.  It  is  a  thoughtful  non- 
partisan, impersonal  analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
question  of  neutrality.  It  expresses  my  attitude  upon  this 
most  important  matter,  and  therefore  I  offer  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  of  this  House  by  having  it  ex- 
tended in  the  Record. 

•Neutiiauty" — Food  roH  Debati: — An  Intimate  Message  From 

Washington 

(By  SavUle  R.  Davis) 

Just  how  Important  Is  this  question  of  war  and  peace?  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  allotted  10  hours — a  generous 
amount,  bo  It  was  suggested — for  debating  the  basic  new  text  of 
what  American  wartime  policy  Is  to  be.  The  Senate  probably 
will  be  treated  to  a  aiibuster— an  extremely  dubious  Instrument 
ordinarily  used  by  an  undemocratic  minority  to  coerce  the  ma- 
jority— as  Its  chief  contribution  to  enlightenment  on  the  subject. 

The  Bloom  bUl.  which  is  currently  the  asking  price  of  the 
administration  on  Capitol  Hill,  may  represent  the  considered 
and  earnest  judgment  of  the  State  Department  to  the  effect  that 
broad  latitude  otight  to  be  given  the  Chief  Executive  in  matters 
• — of  foreign  policy.  But  from  the  standpqlnt  of  telling  the  people 
what  their  foreign  policy  is  to  be.  and  enabling  them  to  share 
In  the  decision  on  it.  the  bill  is  so  vague  that  the  press  is  full 
of  very  natural  misstatements  as  to  its  content. 

If  anyone  does  wade  through  the  text  of  the  bUl,  and  study 
It  In  the  light  of  the  liberties  recently  taken  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
with  the  present  neutrality  law.  he  finds  that  the  Bloom  bill 
says  simply  to  whomever  is  President:  "In  time  of  war.  you 
may  conduct  American  foreign  policy  approximately  as  you  choose  " 

And  what.  then,  is  the  policy  of  the  administration  which  Is 
thus  to  be  the  controlling  factor?  After  some  weeks  of  check- 
ing up  I  think  I  know;  I  think  the  President  and  Secretary 
Hull  sincerely  intend  to  support  democratic  powers  against  aggres- 
sion with  all  the  economic  and  moral  resources  of  the  United 
States,  while  yet  stopping  rigidly  short  of  military  action.  But 
I  couldn't  prove  this  in  the  public  print  If  I  were  offered  a  fortune. 
Nor  could  anyone  In  the  press  corps  here. 

WHY   SECRET  DIPLOMACY  ENTERS 

The  reason  Is  all  too  simple — and  baffling.  The  administration 
has  two  foreign  policies  It  talks  big  to  the  axis,  in  an  effort 
to  contribute  to  the  organization  of  peace  and  the  discouraging 
of  aggression.  And  It  talks  small  to  American  public  opinion 
which  18  only  slowly  coming  to  tolerate  this  dangerous  business 
of  active  peacemaking.  This  may  be  a  two-faced  procedure. 
but  It  is  not  dishonest.  Those  in  the  extreme  opposition  who 
accuse  the  administration  of  deliberately  leading  the  country 
down  the  path  to  war  in  the  name  of  the  strictest  neutrality 
are  making  a  grievous  mistake.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
a  dual  and  hence  a  partially  secret  foreign  policy  Is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  avoid  in  a  democracy  at  this  stage  of  vrorld  affairs. 

Consider  the  reasons  why: 

Diplomacy  at  the  present  stage  of  human  development  operates 
through  reason  backed  by  potential  force.  Reason  has  yet  proved 
unable  to  convince  a  sufficient  preponderance  of  men  and  nations 
that  It  can  stand  alone.  The  object  of  a  peaceful  diplomacy,  then. 
Is  to  see  that  force  Is  sufliolently  equated,  as  between  rivals  and 
rival  alliances,  so  that  neither  side  could  win  any  selfish  national 
alms  by  fighting,  and  both  must  Inevitably  turn  to  reasonable 
Degotlattv  n.  If  you  voluntarily  renounce  the  force  behind  your 
own  reason,  this  careful  balancing  Is  wiped  out.  and,  as  someone 
has  said.  It  may  take  two  to  start  a  quarrel  but  only  one  to  commit 
a  murder.  The  other  fellow  has  all  the  force  In  such  a  case  and 
you  iiave  nothing  but  persuasion. 

You  can  dignify  It  with  the  name  of  moral  force  If  yo\j  rhoose, 
but  that  Is  a  perilous  business  In  this  day  of  sovereign  nationalism: 
the  chances  are  that  there  are  enough  skeletons  In  your  national 
cupboard  so  that  an  opponent  can  make  your  self-asserted  "moral- 
ity" seem  ludicrous  to  his  own  people.    Your  country  may  have 


the  bulk  of  right  on  Its  side  today  simply  because  it  vented   Its 
wrongs  yesterday. 

THE    ROOSEVELT    ARGtrMENT 

But  this  Is  to  venture  Into  an  endless  debate  on  right  and  wiong 
in  International  affairs,  a  debate  which  Is  highly  complex  In  a 
period  of  profound  social  and  political  transition  such  as  the  pres- 
ent. To  come  back  to  the  question  of  force  as  a  means  of  counter- 
ing force  and  thus  opening  the  way  to  reason:  The  Roosevelt 
argument  is  that  you  cannot  sustain  a  national  strength  for  this 
purpose  If  you  deliberately  say  to  an  aggressor  that  you  will  not 
fight,  no  matter  what. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  lise  In  building  a  huge  military  and  naval 
establishment  and  then  serving  blanket  notice  that  you  do  not 
propose  to  use  it  except  for  defense,  when  It  Is  a  basic  military  and 
naval  maxim  that  the  most  effective  defense  Is  offense.  This  is  not 
the  way  that  the  diplomacy  of  balancing  forces  operates.  UntU 
such  time  as  there  develops  a  genuine  international  system  with 
Its  collective  police  action,  it  Is  necessary  for  you,  as  a  singlejiatlon. 
to  encourage  a  lively  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  potential  aggressor 
that  you  do  not  propose  to  see  one  country  after  another  gobbled 
up.  untU  finally  you  are  left  confronting  the  swollen  opponent. 

This — agree  with  It  or  not.  as  you  choose — ia  what  the  admin- 
istration is  now  doing.  Talking  big  to  the  axis.  And  It  is  not  all 
bluff,  either,  for  there  never  has  been  a  test  of  strength  between 
pacifism  and  a  fighting  crusade  since  the  peace  movement  became 
strong  after  the  World  War.  It  simply  isn't  possible  to  say  now 
what  the  people  would  do. 

But  where — and  this  Is  the  core  of  the  matter — where  does  this 
leave  the  American  people  in  their  effort  to  make  up  their  mind 
on  the  issues  of  war  and  p)eace?  Even  Congress  had  to  be  reas- 
sured as  to  the  President's  nonmllitary  intentions  by  means  of 
secret  sessions  at  the  White  House  and  In  Secretary  Hull's  hotel 
apartment. 

TIIOUGHTFtn,   BUT   LIMPTED   OPPOSITION 

Those  who  would  never  trust  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  have  a  free  hand 
In  a  matter  of  this  delicacy  have  only  one  choice,  of  course,  and 
that  is  to  oppose  at  all  points.  This  they  are  doing — though  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  In  the  search  for  a  healthy  opposition  that 
many  a  good  Republican  follows  the  Landcn  conviction  that  "poli- 
tics stop  at  the  water's  edge  '  But  there  still  remains  the  far 
larger  group  of  those  who  do  understand  the  Roosevelt-Hull 
program  in  all  its  sincerity,  and  still  have  these  profound  doubts: 
That  in  helping  to  organize  world  peace  by  means  of  economic 
and  moral  pressure  there  Is  the  gravest  danger  that  the  situation 
will  get  entirely  out  of  control  and  the  country  be  swept  into 
the  vortex  of  hatreds  and  killing,  powerless  to  save  Itself  at 
that  late  date.  These  persons  have  no  adequate  national  forima 
for  their  views.  And  hence  the  vast  undecided  element  among 
the  people  dees  not  have  both  sides  of  the  issue  presented 
adequately  for  the  vital  national  ptirpose  of  making  up  the  peo- 
ple's mind 

There  are  occasional  radio  speeches  on  the  other  side,  to  be 
svu^;  and  the  varloxos  radio  forums  have  done  yeoman  work  after 
the  fashion  of  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  The  local 
press  does  Its  best.  The  March  of  Time  has  Just  put  out  a 
powerful  motion  picture  whose  net  effect  on  most  people  will  be 
to  counter  what  Xb  bluntly  termed  British  propaganda.  One 
wing  of  the  peace  organizations  Is  valiantly  urging  the  case  for 
great  legls'ative  caution. 

But  against  these  and  other  elements  there  is  arrayed  the  great 
power  of  the  Administration  to  fill  the  channels  of  news  and 
opinion,  and  the  disposition  of  Congress  to  fight  shy  of  an  Issue 
on  which  there  is  so  deep  a  cleavage.  Such  opposition  news  as 
there  is.  Is  minor  and  not  of  front  page  headline  variety;  all  too 
frequently,  it  Is  necessary  for  the  reporter  to  go  out  and  turn  up 
stories  In  order  to  give  the  other  side  a  hearing. 

GREAT    NEED    FOR    PUBLIC    DISCUSSION 

If  the  foregoing  facts  and  arguments  point  to  any  conclusion. 
It  Is  this:  That  the  Democratic  system  is  already  well  advanced 
into  another  crisis  In  the  long  struggle  of  the  people,  under  God 
and  through  their  individual  consciences,  to  control  their  destiny. 

When  the  Constitution  was  drafted  it  was  almost  axiomatic  that 
the  people  would  not  know  very  much  of  the  Issues  of  war  and  peace; 
these  were  largely  left  to  the  Government  and  particularly  to  the 
Executive.  ENren  lately  it  has  been  traditional  during  one  national 
election  after  another  to  say  that  the  two  parties  differed  little  if 
at  all  In  the  major  political  l.ssues  of  foreign  policy.  But  today,  as 
the  peace  movement  grows,  as  the  people  come  to  realize  that  huir.an 
statesmen  are  subject  to  many  limitations  and  to  overwhelming 
mental  pressxires  in  time  of  panic,  this  delegation  of  power  no  longer 
can  so  lightly  be  made. 

There  never  was  greater  need  for  all  of  the  channels  of  public 
opinion  to  open  themselves  to  the  best  available  thinking  on  both 
sides.  If  the  administration  is  barred  by  the  terms  of  secret  diplo- 
macy at  this  stage  of  the  game  from  emphasizing  restraint,  and  has 
to  spend  the  most  of  Its  time  arousing  people  to  their  enlarging 
responsibilities.  Congress  still  Is  freer  to  speak  Its  mind.  And  if  Con- 
gress is  timid,  and  limits  itself  to  10  hours  of  debate  In  the  House 
and  a  filibuster  In  the  Senate,  the  people  will  find  other  means. 
Two-sided  debate  Is  the  people's  way  of  educating  Itself,  and  educa- 
tion there  must  be  In  this  all-important  matter,  so  that  the  people 
can  make  the  right  decision  when  the  time  comes,  and  so  that  th« 
statesmen  will  be  compelled  to  listen. 
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An  Understanding  Official 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29. 1939 


EDITORLAL     FROM     THE     MINNEAPOLIS     TRIBUNE    OP     JUNE 

25,   1939 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  kindly 
granted  by  the  House  I  insert  herewith  an  editorial  by  James 
S.  Milloy.  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  which  appeared  in  that  excellent  pubUcation  on 
June  25,  1939. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  June  25,  1939] 
Hanes  Is  New  Deal's  Appeaser  to  Business— Under  CrcRETARY  or 

TREASURY  Credited  With  WRrriNC  Most  of  New  Tax  Measx^e; 

MOEGENTHAU    STANDS    STRONGLY    BEHIND    NEW    ASSISTANT 

(By  James  S.  Milloy) 

Washington.  D.  C  June  24.— The  passage  of  the  1939  tax  bUl. 
It  is  conceded,  marks  a  definite  step  in  progress  toward  better 
teamwork  between  business  and  Government.  Credit  for  Its  enact- 
ment must  be  given  to  conservatives  in  the  Senate  and  House,  led 
by  Senator  Pat  Harrison,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry 
Morgenthau  and  his  Under  Secretary,  John  W.  Hanes.  rather  than 
the  White  House. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  at  one  time 
acquiesced  to  a  tax  bill  that  would  carry  some  provisions  aimed  at 
meeting  objections  by  business  leaders  to  the  present  tax  on  cor- 
porations, then  suddenly  deserted  the  tax-reform  advocates  at  the 
behest  of  the  little  clique  of  business  baiters  who  surround  him. 
Finally,  he  went  along  when  he  realized  that  he  couldn't  saw  off 
the  limb  Morgenthau  and  Hanes  were  operating  from  or  swerve 
Senator  Harrison  from  his  course  vrtthout  widespread  repercussions 
that  would  have  definite  bearing  on  1940  elections. 

three  DEFINITE    DEVELOPMENTS 

In  1938  Congress  went  beyond  what  the  President  desired  In  a 
tax  bill,  and  he  permitted  it  to  become  law  without  his  signature. 
He  later  denounced  the  changes  made  in  the  undistributed-earnings 
tax.  his  pet  approach  to  Huey  Longs  share-the-wealth  goal.  That 
a  E)emocratlc  national  convention,  In  which  he  has  great  personal 
interest,  is  due  In  Jvme  of  next  year,  with  general  elections  the 
following  November,  can  be  taken  as  the  explanation  for  his  state- 
ment that  the  1939  version  Is  satisfactory  to  him.  He  couldn't  help 
himself,  even  if  the  bill  Just  passed  goes  further  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  business  than  the  measure  which  he  disliked  some  12 
months  ago. 

The  tax  bill's  Journey  through  Congress  this  year  has  brought  out 
three  very  definite  developments.  First,  it  has  demonstrated  that 
Congress  generally  feels  It  Is  reflecting  the  view  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  voters  when  It  takes  steps  to  break  the  deadlock  between  business 
and  the  administration. 

Second.  It  caught  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  as  the  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce  whose  aims  and  Intentions  were  overpubllclzed.  In  a 
spot  where  he  had  to  live  up  to  his  promises  or  run  out  on  his 
Des  Moines  business  appeasement  speech  and  continue  in  the  role 
of  a  subservient  minor  social  worker  who  believed  the  spotlight  for 
a  brief  period  suddenly  and  peculiarly  endowed  him  with  extraor- 
dinary political  Judgment  and  statesmanship.  When  he  deserted 
the  tax-reform  group  at  the  first  intimation  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
intended  to  execute  one  of  his  right-about-face  plays.  Hopkins 
continued  the  same  team  play  that  permitted  the  W.  P.  A.  polit- 
ical scandals  In  Kentucky  and  other  States.  Friends  and  foes 
alike  wrote  him  off  as  even  an  approach  to  a  top  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  disassociated  hlra  with  presidential  possibilities. 

The  third  Important  development  was  that  it  set  Henry  Morgen- 
thau. Jr..  off  In  a  new  light  and  revealed  John  W.  Hanes  as  meas- 
uiing  up  fully  to  the  expectations  of  his  friends. 

STOCK-EXCHANGE    MEMBERS 

John  Wesley  Hanes,  from  the  tobacco  Industry  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  stock-exchange  atmosphere  of  New  York,  became  a  part  of 
the  administration  Ju.st  18  months  ago  as  a  member  of  the  Secur- 
ities and  Exchange  Commission.  He  had  become  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  January  1935,  and  a  week  later  was 
named  to  Its  board  of  governors. 

That  In  Itself  was  an  unusual  tribute  to  a  man  In  his  early 
forties  He  was  of  the  younger  crowd.  oppo.sed  to  the  so-called  old 
guard  and  his  good  friend  and  intimate  of  President  Roosevelt,  ex- 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  of  North  Carolina,  broke  the  ice  for  him 
at  the  White  House  through  James  Roosevelt.  He  was  a  director  of 
more  than  a  dozen  corporations,  had  been  president  of  the  New 
York  Tobacco  Exchange  before  its  liqiUdation,  and  held  member- 


ships in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade.  ,    . 

After  a  few  months  on  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Secretary  Morgenthau  became  acquainted  with  him.  admired  him 
and  finally  drafted  him  as  his  Under  Secretary.  He  Immediately 
loomed  up  as  a  logical  get-together  man  between  business  and 
financial  interests  and  official  Washington. 

His  talents  In  this  direction  soon  drew  him  a  volume  of  pub- 
licity, for  men  within  the  Roosevelt  circle  who  have  an  under- 
standing of  business  have  been  few  and  far  between.  About  a  year 
ago  he  contributed  an  article  to  a  Sunday  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "We  Face  a  Test  of  Our  Common  Sense."  which 
gave  the  higher-ups  In  business  an  insight  into  his  sound  thinking. 
He  openly  challenged  the  tendency  within  the  New  Deal  to  bear 
down  on  big  business  and  cater  to  the  small -business  man. 

He  proclaimed  that  businessmen  should  assume  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  administration  In  efforts  to  arrest  the  spiral  of  depression, 
and  declared  that  changes  In  the  tax  laws  should  be  credited  to 
the  willingness  of  either  the  administration  or  Congress,  or  both, 

to  act. 

When  the  preliminary  discussions  on  the  1939  tax  revision  began, 
Hanes  was  assigned  to  represent  the  Treasviry.  and  his  capacity  to 
Interpret  what  business  really  needed  and  to  remove  some  of  its 
lack  of  confidence  and  under-dog  resentfulness  soon  won  for  him 
the  confidence  of  the  more  conservative  members  of  the  Senate' 
Finance  and  House  Ways  and  Means  Committees. 

At  first  he  was  Inclined  to  spread  his  talents  but.  possibly  taking 
cue  from  Secretary  Morgenthau  who  has  the  happy  faculty  of  con- 
centrating on  one  goal  until  It  Is  attained,  he  made  tax  reform  his 
one  and  only  objective.  He  worked  so  nicely  with  Senator  Har- 
rison and  Congressman  Robert  L.  Doughton.  chairman  of  the 
House  tax  committee,  that  he  even  had  a  hand  in  preparing 
formal  requests  from  the  committee  chairmen  to  the  Treasviry  fcr 
its  views. 

He  came  to  learn  that  Secretary  Morgenthau.  heretofore  credited 
with  one  outstanding  characteristic  and  that  complete  loyalty  to 
the  President,  would  stand  by  him  In  an  effort  to  secure  essential 
tax  reform  with  or  without  the  President's  cooperation. 

STRANGE   WASHINGTON    SET-UP 

Hanes  has  been  able  to  accomplish  things  because  he  eeema 
to  have  a  natural  talent  for  meeting  this  strange  set-up  In  Wash- 
ington where  the  President's  most  influential  advisers  are  not  in 
his  Cabinet,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  nor  in  Congress,  nor  in 
the  top  flight  of  Democratic  Party  officials.  They  are  spotted  in 
minor  posts  throughout  the  Government. 

Hanes  may  exchange  intimate  observations  with  Morgenthau, 
but  closest  friends  hear  from  him  no  word  of  criticism  of  the 
White  House  inner  circle  or  for  the  frigidalre  treatment  he  receives 
from  Its  occupant.  So  the  Inner  group  cannot  trump  up  any 
charge  of   disloyalty   against  him. 

It  should  be  written  up  to  the  credit  of  Secretary  Morgenthau 
that  he  insists  on  Hanes  finishing  the  Job  of  tax  reform  he 
started  and  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  shake  off 
Hanes'  affiliation  with  the  administration  without  accepting  Mor- 
genthau's  resignation. 

So  John  W.  Hanes  is  not  likely  to  be  discarded  as  have  so  many 
others  who  brought  some  actual  knowledge  of  business  thinking 
to  this  administration.  He  will  continue  to  do  a  very  excellent 
Job  in  exceptionally  difficult  circumstances  and  under  conditions 
that  would  force  out  a  less  resourceful  and  tenacious  person  in  30 
days. 

Competition  and  Free  Enterprise 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29. 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  OF  JUNE  22,  1939 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  an  editorial  of  non- 
partisan nature  written  by  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Republican 
nominee  for  Vice  President  in  1936.  This  editorial  entitled 
"Competition  and  Free  Enterprise."  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  of  which  Mr.  Knox  is  the  editor,  under  date  of 
June  22.  1939. 

I  emphasize  that  it  is  not  of  partisan  nature.    In  my  opin- 
ion every  Member  of  Congress  should  thoroughly  read  it. 
[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  June  22,  19391 

COMPETITION FREE   ENTERPRISE 

There  is  no  class  in  the  country  more  emphatic  in  its  denuncia- 
tion of  the  trend  toward  a  regimented,  planned  economy,  directed 
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bv  political  official*,  than  the  leaders  of  business  and  Industry. 
•niere  Is  no  group  more  vocal  in  Us  lament  over  the  progressive 
emaaculatlon  of  the  free-enterprtee  system  than  the  men  who 
occupy  responsible  managerial  posts  In  the  American  factories 
IT  Ills  banks  and  stores.  These  men  lift  strident  voices  In  shrill 
ni-ottKl  as  they  see  government  assuming  greater  and  ever  greater 
authority  over  private  business,  determining  more  and  more  what 
business  can  do  and  cannot  do:  supervising  Investment  and  the 
return.s  investment  may  earn;  relations  with  and  compensation  tor 
those  employed  and  other  conditions  of  employment;  specifying 
method."  of  accountancy;  and  every  year  impounding  more  and 
more  earnings  for  the  support  of  a  recklessly  extravagant  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs. 

Of  all  these  things  American  businessmen  are  Intensely  aware, 
and  most  of  them  become  almost  lachrymose  when  they  attempt 

to  recite  them  ^  ^    ,    ^     ^ 

But  what  are  the  leaders  of  American  btisiness  and  Industry 
doing  to  save  the  free-enterprise  system? 

No  one  am  doubt  that  economic  freedom  provides  the  very 
foundation  for  all  other  freedoms— freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  press  freedom  of  religion.  If  someone  else  holds  complete 
control  oTer  your  own  and  your  family's  means  of  livelihood,  how 
much  are  you  going  to  indulge  in  speaking  your  mind?  If  a 
domlnint  political  bureaucracy  controls  the  sources  of  a  pub- 
lisher's income,  how  free  will  be  the  press,  the  pamphle's.  the 
books  that  find  clrculaUon?  How  free  will  religion  be  if  it  must 
rely  upon  political  largesa  for  its  support? 

Similar  certainty  characterizes  the  bald  statement  that  there 
can  be  no  free-enterprise  svstcm  without  competition. 

It  Is  competition,  and  competition  alone,  that  gives  feasibility 
and  usefulness  to  a  free-enterprise  system.  Without  competition 
to  correct  the  abuses  that  flow  from  selfish  rapacity,  or  from  an 
equally  dangerous  reaching  for  power,  the  free-enterprise  system 
cannot  operate  at  all.  If  competiUon  Is  not  given  the  chance  to 
operate  Its  corrective  powers,  the  substitution  of  the  socialistic 
system,  either  Fascist,  or  Communist,  Is  certain. 

Tliere  are  only  two  choices. 

We  can  restore  a  free  enterprise  system  by  reviving  the  com- 
petitive spirit  and  getting  back  upon  the  same  prosporous  road 
that  in  150  years  made  the  United  States  the  most  prcsperous 
country  in  the   world,  with  the  highest  living  standards;   or 

We  can  surrender  to  those  elements  who  believe  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is  outworn,  and  no  longer  workable,  and  who  are 
deliberately  planning  to  chanee  our  economy  to  that  of  the 
soclalired  state  where  everything  and  everybody  te  regimented  by 
an  all-powerful  political  dictatorship. 

There  Is  no  middle  ground  We  cannot  be  half  free  enterprise 
and  half  socialistic. 

What  has  been  the  pUlnly  marked  policy  of  American  buslne^, 
as  a  whole,  ever  since  that  fateful  day  in  October  1929  when  our 
fiimsy  house  of  paper  profits,  following  upon  a  period  of  frenzied 
borrowing   upon  future   prospects,   collapsed   about  our  head? 

It  has  consisted  of  an  unceasing  effort  by  leaders  of  commerce, 
industry,  labor,   and   agriculture   to  keep  prices  up. 

This  in  the  face  of  a  fall  in  Income  from  eighty  billions  In 
1929.  to  a  low  of  fCMty  bmions  in  1932.  The  farmers  were  sub- 
Eldlised  not  to  grow  crops,  when  millions  of  people  In  the  cities 
were  without  many  of  the  necessities.  The  labor  unions  insisted 
upon  wage  and  hour  schedules  that  Increased  unit  costs  of  man- 
ufactured products,  and  thus  Inexorably  reduced  sales  volume, 
and  Increased  unemplo\-ment.  Indtistry  sought  shelter  from  a 
competiUve  price  war  behind  the  N.  R.  A.,  which  it  cried  aloud 
for  and  helped  to  organiae.  Commerce  demanded  the  bolstering 
aid  of  an  R.  F  C.  to  shield  it  from  the  penalties  of  overcapitali- 
zation And  all  this  was  done  m  a  futile  effort  to  preserve  the 
price  level  of  an  $80,000,000,000  Income,  on  a  >40 ,000 .000 ,000  national 
pay  check. 

No  wonder  we  piled  up  a  debt  of  $20,000,000,000.  No  wonder 
taxes  mounted  untU  out  of  every  dollar  of  a  depleted  Income 
everyone  surrendered  38  cents  to  the  tax  collectors. 

And  we  did  this  while  stifling  competition. 

We  said  we  wanted  to  preserve  the  free-enterprise  S3rstem.  but 
we  deliberately  sidestepped  the  sole  corrective  In  that  system 
that  makes  it  work. 

We  would  not  face  the  realities. 

We  refused  to  pay  the  inexorable  price  of  our  excesses  and  our 
follies  ol  the  wild,  toad  days  of  the  twenties. 

We  are  either  going  to  witness  a  steady  slide  Into  the  hopeless, 
level  morass  of  a  socialized  civilization  and  economy  or  we  are 
going  to  face  the  bitter  truth  to  which  history  with  vuierrlng  finger 
points.  The  only  way  this  or  any  other  nation  has  recovered  from 
previous  depre.-^sions  was  to  let  prices  follow  the  Immutable  law 
of  a  sharply  lessened  demand  to  lower  levels  until  they  reach  the 
bottom  fol'lowinR  as  they  will,  and  must,  the  lowered  purchasing 
power  cf  dcoression  Income.  We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  artificial 
expedients  to  avoid  this,  but  none  of  them  has  succeeded.  None 
will  succeed.     None  ever  has.^ 

We  will  get  back  to  a  healthy  free"  enterprise  system  and  a  new 
prosperity  when  we  remove  the  restraints  and  Impediments  we  have 
put  in  the  way  of  re«U  competition.  Excessively  high  tarUti.  which 
make  a  monopoly  of  our  domestic  markets  for  certain  favored  In- 
dusUles.  are  oi»e  of  the  artificial  barriers  that  must  be  swept  aside. 
The  efforts  of  labor  leaders  to  rai*  wages  and  shorten  hours  in  a 
time  of  depression  and  thus  increase  unit  costs  is  another  deter- 
rent to  a  revival  of  widespread  employment  and  the  return  of  gocxl 
times. 


Trying  by  means  of  loans  from  the  Government,  to  keep  afloat 
businesses  that  ought  to  undergo  capital  reorganization,  only 
helps  to  postpone  ultimate  recovery.  Paying  biUlons  of  dollars  in 
subsidies  to  farmers  for  not  growing  crops,  has  left  the  farmer 
worse  off  than  he  was  before  the  Government  assumed  control 
of  agriculture,  and  has  Increased  food  costs  to  the  consumer,  In- 
cluding the  worker  out  of  a  Job. 

And  we  have  aU  been  guilty.  We  are  Intellectually  dishonest  If 
we  try  to  load  it  all  on  the  shoulders  of  the  new  dealers.  They 
did  in  the  main,  what  the  majority  of  us  wanted  them  to  do- 
that  is.  try  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  our  own  folly.  Now.  when  all 
of  the  New  Deal  expedients  have  failed,  we  raise  a  great  cry  that 
we  want  a  return  to  the  old  accustomed  successful  methods  of  » 

free  economy. 

If  we  do.  then  there  Is  otM  vital  move  upon  which  the  majority 
of  tis  must  agree,  and  that  is.  actually  to  restore  competition.    - 


Battlefront  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  THOMAS  E.  STONE,  JUNE  7.  1939 


Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  therein  an  address  made  over 
radio  station  WQXR.  New  York  City,  June  7,  1939.  by  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Stone,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  United  States 
Veterans,  entitled  "Battlefront  of  Democracy." 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

We  begin  this  series  of  broadcasts,  my  friends,  and  particularly 
my  comrades  of  the  World  War,  at  a  time  of  common  peril  for  the 
run  of  men  in  America.  We  lift  our  voices  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  a  number  of  serious  and  sinister  developments  which 
cause  and  contribute  to  that  peril.  We  have  observed  the  actlorw 
of  certain  Nazi  agents  to  the  United  States  preparing  disruption 
of  our  national  unity  at  a  time  when  Adolph  Hitler  has  leveled  a 
threat  of  war  against  the  democracies  of  the  world.  And  we  have 
observed  the  actions  of  certain  individuals  and  groups  raising 
within  our  borders  the  banners  of  fascism,  compounding  what  we 
consider  to  be  treachery  to  our  natlotuU  tradition  and  treason 
to  our  national  safety. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  of  the  Council  of  United  States  Vet- 
erans, composed  of  men  who  have  served  this  country  in  time  of 
war.  propose  to  throw  ourselves  Into  head-on  colUsion  with  any 
such  developments.  We  shall  lay  the  facts  before  you.  We  shall 
clarify  the  issues  as  we  see  them,  and  we  shall  suggest  a  course  of 
action  In  keeping  with  the  situation. 

Several  months  ago  a  large  purple  envelope,  mailed  from 
Erfurt,  Germany,  to  an  IndividiuU  In  New  York  City,  came  Into  the 
hands  of  Roy  P.  Monahan,  chairman  of  the  National  Americanism 
Committee  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War. 
The  purple  envelope  was  a  propaganda  kit.  containing  32  eeparate 
pieces  of  literature,  all  but  five  of  them  written  in  English,  and 
mailed  from  Germany  for  distribution  by  Hitler's  agents  in  tlie 
United  States. 

Invariably  this  literature  pounds  and  beats  the  cause  of  Adolph 
Hitler,  praising  his  friends  and  attacking  his  enemies,  and  invari- 
ably It  attacks  the  Jewish  religious  minority  in  the  United  States. 
Let's  take  the  bulletins  of  the  American  Nationalist  Confedera- 
tion contained  In  this  propaganda  kit  maUed  from  Germany.  They 
state  that  they  are  published  weekly  from  a  post -office  box  In  a 
small  town  to  West  Virginia.  Across  the  top  these  bulletins  bear 
three  broad  bands  of  color,  the  red.  white,  and  blue,  while  stamped 
across  these  colors  are  the  four  crooked  arms  of  the  black  swastika 
of  Nazi  Germany. 

The  bulletins  of  the  American  Nationalist  Confederation  Mst 
numerous   other   organiTattcns,    af^rncies.    and    individuals    In   the 

!  United  States  whom  they  recommend  their  readers  to  support. 
Included  among  these  are  the  German-American  Bund;  the  De- 
fenders of  American  Liberty  in  Iowa;    the   Anti-Communi.«an   So- 

'    ciety   In  Pennsylvania;    the  Pelley  Publishers   In  North   Carolina; 

I   Industrial  Control  Reports,  Washington,  D.  C;  America  In  Danger, 

'    Nebraska;   the  Tomahawks.  Washington;   and  a  Reverend  Winrcd, 

!    who.  during  the  last  election  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  supplied  by  tiie  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analy- 

I  sis.  130  Momlngslde  Drive,  New  York  City.  I  quote:  "There  are 
today  In  the  United  States  some  800  organizations  that  could  be 
called  pro-Fascist  or  pro-Nazi.  Some  flavmt  the  word  Fascist'  in 
their  name  or  use  the  swastika  as  their  Insignia.  Others — the  great 
majority — talk  blithely  of  democracy  or  'constitutional  democracy' 

I   but  work  hand  In  glove  wltli  tlae  outspokenly  Paclst  groups  and  dls- 
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tribute  their  literature.    All  sing  the  same  tune  that  lured  the  Ger- 
man people  headlong  onto  the  reefs  of  fascism. 

"The  Fascist  technique  is  simple,"  continues  the  Institute  for 
Propaganda  Analysis,  "First  make  the  words  'Jew'  and  'Communist' 
so  odious  that  people  will  shrink  from  anything  or  anybody  on 
which  they  may  be  pinned.  Then  you  have  only  to  call  those  peo- 
ple you  dont  like  Communist  or  Jewish  in  order  to  destroy  them. 
Hence,  when  Dorothy  Thompson  attacks  the  German  Government, 
Liberation,  the  silver-shirt  weeldy,  snaps  back  that  her  real  name  is 
Dorothy  Thompson  Levy.  Alfred  Landon  attaclis  Dr.  Winrod  and 
Immediately  Liberation  points  out  that  M.  stands  for  Mossman, 
which  proves  conclusively  that  Mr.  Landon  is  Jewish.  The  New 
Deal  is  Jewish,  the  Democratic  Party  is  Jewish,  Cordell  Hull  is 
Jewish.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is  Jewish,  the  Masons  are  Jewish, 
the  C.  I.  O.  Is  Jewish,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  Jewish — so  they  say." 

It  is  reported  to  me  from  a  source  which  I  am  not  at  this  mo- 
ment privileged  to  disclose,  that  one  paper  manufacturing  company 
delivers  to  one  of  the  organizations  already  mentioned  in  this 
broadcast  sufficient  paper  to  permit  the  distribution  of  over  300,000 
copies  of  Its  bulletins  of  Fascist  propaganda  every  week  in  the 
year. 

It  Is  now  high  time,  my  friends  and  comrades  of  the  World  War, 
for  us  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  how  we  are  to  meet  these  trea- 
sonable developments.  Particularly  since  a  retired  major  general  of 
the  United  States  Army  has  had  the  effrontery  to  Join  his  efforts 
with  those  of  the  German- American  Bund,  has  made  a  bid  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Fascist  conspirators  within  our  borders,  and 
has  adopted  the  Hitler  tactics  of  building  up  the  label  Jew  and 
Communist  for  the  purpose  of  pinning  It  on  any  one  of  us  who  may 
disagree  with  him 

Let  us  understand  that  these  conspirators,  when  they  level  their 
attack  against  a  minority  among  us,  are  actually  driving  their 
dagfjers  into  that  basic  value  In  our  tradition  which  holds  that 
every  man  shall  stand  equal  among  us,  whatever  his  race  or 
color  or  creed. 

And  let  us  understand  that  they  are  attempting  to  deceive  us 
Into  believing  that  their  first  attack,  on  the  first  of  the  values  that 
constitute  our  American  tradition,  Is  the  end  all  and  be  aU  of  their 
purposes. 

Lets  get  this  straight,  my  friends  and  comrades  of  the  World 
War.  Lets  get  this  straight  if  we  wish  ourselves  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  mauhlng  with  blood-stained  feet  in  some  future  Valley 
Forge  as  we  fight  for  our  personal  rights,  our  personal  liberties,  and 
our  personal  safety.  Lets  get  this  straight — our  tradition  stands 
Intact  in  its  entirety  or  It  doesn't  stand  at  all. 

Our  tradition  may  be  compared  to  a  dike  which  protects  our 
liberties,  your  liberties  and  my  liberties,  the  liberties  of  the  run  of 
men  in  America.  It  Is  a  massive  bulwark,  termoned  in  the  granite 
bedrock  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  erected  boulder  by 
boulder  and  pebble  by  pebble  out  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  every  last 
rule  of  law  that  gives  the  Bill  of  Rights  specific  application  to  tlie 
problems  of  our  daily  lives. 

Beyond  the  dike,  forever  threatening  our  precious  liberties.  He  the 
restless  forces  of  personal  ambition,  the  surging  forces  of  the  private 
armies  of  terrorl.sm.  the  ever-surging,  ever-restless  seas  of  potential 
tyranny,  now  agitated  by  the  winds  of  foreign  propaganda  and  blown 
up  to  turbulence  by  the  storms  of  universal  crisis. 

Behind  this  dike  of  American  tradition  stand  we — the  run  of 
men  In  America — moving  about  our  humble  but  to  us  very  pre- 
cious affairs — seeking  through  democratic  institutions  to  work  out 
our  common  destiny  while  with  some  degree  of  foreboding  we 
listen  to  the  storm  that  whistles  overhead. 

Suppose  that  In  these  times  of  common  peril  for  the  run  of  men. 
suppose  as  the  seas  of  potential  tyranny  are  pounding  against  this 
mighty  dike,  suppose  that  we  should  hear  borne  dow^n  the  wind  a 
voice  that  called  "There  is  one  rock  in  that  wall  which  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble.  Die  out  that  rock  and  the  seas  will  sub- 
side." Suppose  that  we,  turning  in  wonder  to  look  into  each 
other's  eyes,  should  then  hear  a  voice  among  us  saying,  '"nie  voice 
from  the  storm  is  right,  forsooth.  Tear  out  the  rock  and  the  seas 
will  subside."  Suppose  that  we  shovild  hear  this  voice  In  our 
midst  persist  In  saving.  "Let  in  the  seas  of  tyranny.  They  seek 
but  to  drown  only  one  small  group  among  us  and  all  the  rest  will 
be  safe  " 

But,  friends  and  comrades,  we  In  our  right  mlndjs  have  already 
heard  the  voices  of  ambitious  men  faying,  as  they  expounded  the 
creed  of  Adolph  Hitler,  "Tear  out  that  rock  of  your  tradition  which 
protects  all  men.  whatever  their  race  or  color  or  creed,  for  it  Is  only 
one  small  group  among  you.  one  tiny  minority,  that  causes  the 
restless  seas  to  move."  And  we  have  heard  among  us  the  voices 
of  those  who  have  not  yet  stepped  to  think,  saying,  "Tear  out  the 
rock  as  these  ambitious  men  are  demanding;  for  It  Is  only  this 
small  group  among  us,  this  tiny  minority,  that  the  seas  of  tyranny 

seek  to  drown."  

And  now.  friends  and  comrades  of  the  World  War.  let  us  give 
our  answer  to  these  men  whose  ambition  overleaps  Itself.  And  let 
us  show  an  example  to  those  who  have  not  yet  stopped  to  think. 
Our  answer  is  this — wise,  courageous,  honorable,  and  as  sure  as 
Instinct.  That  this  wall,  which  Is  our  American  tradition  of  lib- 
erty democracy,  and  equality,  cannot  stand  for  an  Instants,  if  It  Is 
breached  by  the  tiniest  fissure,  the  tiniest  hole.  That  there  can 
be  no  rights  for  the  run  of  us  unless  we  safeguard  to  the  last  lota, 
the  rights  of  the  least  of  us.  That  the  fiood  of  tyranny  cannot 
select  to  drown  any  minority  among  us  without  drowning  xis  all. 
And  that  we  do  not  propose  to  let  in  the  seas  of  tyranny  against 


any  one  group,  to  find,  when  the  storm  subsides,  that  we  must 
walk  among  our  children  with  heads  bowed  down  In  a  desolate 
waste  that  once  was  called  noble  America. 

And  now,  let  this  be  heard  boldly  and  clearly  above  the  storm. 
Let  it  be  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  traitors  and  into  the  ears  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  stopped  to  think.  That  we  propose  to 
defend  the  wall  of  American  tradition,  down  to  the  last  pebble, 
down  to  the  last  grain  of  sand.  And  that  we  stand  ready  to  block 
with  our  bare  fists,  if  need  be.  the  tiniest  hole  that  force  or  treach- 
ery may  strive  to  open  In  the  dike  of  our  tradition,  by  denying 
liberty,  equality,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  any  American 
on  the  score  of  race  or  color  or  creed. 

And  now  you — you  ambitious  gentlemen  who  sound  your  horns 
as  you  stir  your  pack  to  bay  the  blood  lust  call  to  persecution  of 
an  American  religious  minority — you  traitors  to  our  American 
tradition. 

We  hale  you  before  the  bar  of  American  opinion.  We  charge 
you  with  compounding  internal  treachery  to  our  ideals  of  democ- 
racy at  a  time  when  Adolph  Hitler  is  making  a  frontal  attack  on 
the  democracies  of  the  world.  We  find  you  guilty  and  we  ostracize 
you — we  banish  you  from  the  society  of  decent  Americans  and  we 
condemn  you  to  the  Tower  of  Coventry,  there,  by  the  stern  white 
light  of  your  consciences,  to  read  and  reread  until  you  krow  by 
heart  every  syllable  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  Gettysburg  Address  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

And  you.  my  friends,  and  you,  my  comrades  of  the  World  War — 
at  this  time  when  the  precious  rights  of  all  of  us  stand  now  In 
perll^we  charge  you  with  a  duty.  In  the  name  of  common  sense 
and  common  safety  and  in  the  name  of  common  devotion  to 
our  democratic  Ideals,  we  charge  you.  each  one  of  you.  In  your 
homes,  in  your  offices,  in  your  workshops,  and  on  the  street  corners 
to  show  by  your  actions  that  you  have  made  a  common  front  with 
any  minority  whose  freedom  is  under  attack  because  of  Its  race. 
Its  color,  or  creed.  We  charge  you,  In  the  defense  of  our  com- 
mon liberties,  to  Join  with  us  as  we  show  by  our  actions  that, 
although  we  may  not  agree  with  a  single  tenet  of  any  such 
minority,  we  are  nevertheless  prepared  to  defend  to  the  death. 
If  need  be,  Its  right  to  hold  and  express  it. 


Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29. 1939 


T.K'l'I't'lH   OF  MR.   FLOYD  O.   JELLISON 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter  written  me  by  a  constituent,  Mr.  Floyd  O.  Jellison, 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  the  subject  of  neutrality  and  neu- 
trality legislation.  Mr.  Jellison  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  He  is  active  in  veterans'  and  in  civic  affairs, 
and  is  a  respected  member  of  the  bar.    His  letter  follows: 

South    Bend,    Ind. 

Hon.  Robert  A.  Grant, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Received  your  letter  dated  the  24th  Instant  together 
with  extract  from  House  Report  No.  856  In  regard  to  the  1939 
proposed  Neutrality  Act.  I  presume  that  the  Congressman  would 
not  object  to  my  oflliand  conunent  In  regard  to  the  same.  There- 
fore. I  will  say: 

Generally  speaking,  I  am  opposed  to  granting  any  more  powers 

to   the   President.      Having    in    mind    the    preservation   of   peace. 

the  framers  of  our  Constitution  provided  that  the  declaration  of 

;    war  shall  be  vested  In  the  Congress,  and  I  think  that  should  be 

preserved  In  every  respect. 

It  would  take  a  lot  of  space  to  say  what  I  have  In  mind  on  the 
subject  of  peace  and  war.  However,  there  Is  a  thing  in  our  prac- 
tice as  lawyers  known  as  the  common  law.  which  Is  the  pro- 
nouncement of  what  is  right.  This  has  gro^^•n  and  developed 
from  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  f\inher, 
for  that  matter,  to  the  present  time,  and  as  times  have  changed, 
we  have  had  new  pronouncements  coming  from  the  Judiciary. 
Not  that  the  Judiciary  makes  the  law.  as  the  law  is  the  right. 
The  Judiciary  merely  pronounces  or  proclaims  what  that  right  Is. 

On  this  subject  the  people  have  been  too  nervous  to  remain 
quiet  and  have  rushed  into  the  legislatiires  of  our  States  with  a 
view  of  getting  acts  passed  so  that  they  can  have  something  to 
read,  and  have  the  law  fixed  so  that  they  may  know  it  by  the  words 
written  Into  the  acts  of  our  legislatures.  Now,  this  seems  to  be 
coining  true  of  recent  years  in  regard  to  our  Federal  Goveruaient. 
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Our  international  law  U  the  common  law  or  the  nations,  clearly    i 
deftncd  by  precedent,  and  each  precedent  makes  a  new  pronounce- 
mon»  of  U.  so  that  every  sovereign  nation  knows  what  the  inter- 
national law  is  and  what  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  power  are — not   1 
only  in  regard  to  Its  power  within  Its  borders  but  Its  rights  on  the 
sea.  In  the  air.  and  everywhere. 

Thero  Is  no  dispute  In  regard  to  this  International  law  anywhere 
along  the  line.  There  was  uo  dispute  about  the  International  law 
wlH'-.  Mus-ioUnl  Went  down  Into  Ethiopia;,  there  was  no  dispute 
about  uiternational  law  when  Japan  went  into  China;  there  was 
no  dispute  about  the  International  law  when  Hitler  took  over 
Czechoslovakia  In  fact,  there  wa.s  no  argument  In  regard  to  Inter- 
national right  at  the  time  Germany  waded  across  Belgium  In  the 
World  War.  All  of  the  acts  that  I  have  mentioned  above  grew  out  , 
of  pure  cussedness  bent  upon  aggression,  bent  upon  thievery,  bent  . 
upon  takmg  something  that  did  not  belong  to  them 

Now.  when  that  motive  prcmpted  the  conduct  en  the  part  of  these 
nations  that  motive  cannot  be  curbed  by  writing  a  law  Into  an  act 
of  Congress,  because  the  motive  will  remain  there  still.  I  am  op- 
p<  sed  to  the  pa.ssage  cf  a  lot  of  acts  by  our  Congress  in  a  feeble- 
minded hope  th?t  it  will  help  preserve  the  peace  of  this  country. 

I  want  this  country  to  attend  to  its  own  business  and  to  main- 
tain the  right  to  attend  to  Its  own  builness — and  its  chief  business 
Is  to  maintain  Its  own  sovereignty.  When  a  sovereign  nation  sur- 
renders any  cf  its  rights,  then  It  Is  no  longer  sovereign— and  by 
rights  I  mean  not  only  to  occupy  its  own  land  and  to  fight  anyone. 
If  they  step  their  feet  on  Its  soil,  but  I  me.ui  the  rights  to  enjoy 
Its  rights  on  the  sea  and  Its  rights  of  commerce  and  its  rights  to 
build  and  maintain  necefsary  coaling  stations  throughout  the  world 
and  a  right  to  sell  Its  surplus  products  to  anybody  In  the  world 
who  desires  them.  Those  are  our  rights.  Those  rights  must  not 
be  curbed.  Another  right  that  we  have  is  to  malntam  our  present 
form  of  government,  althous^h  cur  present  form  of  government  may 
be  a  little  bit  difficult  to  define. 

I  like  to  think  of  our  country  as  a  republic.  That  is  what  my 
old  'Jograffy  '  used  to  say  when  I  was  in  the  primary  grades,  and 
I  have  never  forgotten  it.  I  still  think  that  is  what  we  have, 
although  it  has  certainly  been  abused  during  the  present  admin- 
istration. Seme  like  to  call  It  a  democracy.  That  Is  all  right  If 
they  want  to  call  It  a  democracy — a  representative  democracy.  Per- 
haps that  Is  all  right,  but  a  representative  democracy  and  a  republic 
19  one  and  the  same  thing — a  representative  form  of  government; 
a  republic.     We  have  to  come  back  to  that. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  Is  this:  If  we  have  a  right  to  maintain 
a  repre-sentatlve  form  of  Government,  then  It  should  be  our  privi- 
lege. If  that  right  Is  Imperiled,  cr  atxDUt  to  be  imperiled,  to  assert 
ourselves  before  it  Is  too  late. 

I  am  not  at  all  Interested  In  having  the  United  States  go  Into 
the  world  with  Its  armed  forces  In  order  to  settle  any  quarrel 
between  any  nations  nf  Euroi^e.  but  I  am  Interested  In  maintain- 
ing the  right  to  maintain  our  present  form  of  Government. 
X^  Let  me  ask  vou  this  question:  Suppose  that  the  United  States 
of  America  wa.s  the  only  Republic  on  earth,  or  representative 
demvTcracy.  or  democracy  ns  It  is  called,  and  all  other  nations  were 
of  the  dictatorial  tvpe  with  their  dictators,  klnps  and  queens,  and 
what  not.  Just  how  long  In  that  lonesome  environment  could  we 
maintain  all  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  power  hereinbefore  enu- 
merated. 

As  I  say,  I  want  the  United  States  of  America  to  maintain  Its 
sovereign  power.  I  want  It  to  be  free  and  uutrammeled.  I  do  not 
want  It  at  any  time  "hamstrung"  In  advance  In  regard  to  any  bel- 
ligerency In  the  world.  I  want  It  to  l)e  righteous,  and  to  be  loved 
by  the  righteous  nations  cf  the  world.  Likewise  I  want  It  to  be  a 
silent,  potential  menace  to  the  wrongdoer,  but  never  to  be  put  in 
motion  by  one  man.  But  let  the  Congress  speak,  when  the  time 
comes.  This  silent,  potential  menace  to  the  wrontTdoer  will  be 
America's  greatest  contribution  toward  maintaining  world  peace. 

The  Congress  are  our  representatives — men  of  our  selection,  the 
be5rt  men  presumably  that  can  be  selected  from  among  our  midst. 
^  -JThey  are  the  representatives  of  our  representative  democracy—  our 
democracy — our  Republic,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  leave  it 
to  our  Congress — a  Congress  that  Is  free  and  not  "hamstrung" — 
to  do  the  thing  or  not  to  do  the  thing  when  the  exigencies  arise, 
that  our  safety  and  permanent  security  seems  to  demand. 
Very  respectfully, 

Flotd  O.  Jexuson. 


Campaign  Contributions  by  W.  P.  A.  Workers  in 

Rhode  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  RISK 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1939 

Mr.  RISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday  last  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  GeyerI  placed  in  the  Record  by  unani- 
mous consent  a  statement  entitled  "W.  P.  A.  and  Politics." 


In  the  statement  he  made  reference  to  two  incidents 
which  occurred  in  the  last  campaign  in  Rhode  Island.  One 
was  that  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  then  candidate  for  and  now 
Gcvernor  of  Rhode  Island,  had  erroneously  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  certain  W.  P.  A.  workers  had  been 
laid  off  and  men  from  another  section  in  the  State  sent  In 
to  replace  them  on  work  necessitated  by  the  hurricane  of 
last  September.  The  gentleman  from  California  further 
stated  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  later  admitted  his  error.  These 
two  statements  of  the  gentleman  from  California  are  true. 
So  what  about  it?  In  my  opinion  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  that  he  a4mitted  his  error  immediately  after  he 
found  out  that  he  had  been  misinformed. 

The  other  criticism  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
makes  cf  the  Republican  Party  in  Rhode  Island  is  that  101 
W.  P.  A.  workers  are  said  to  have  donated  a  dollar  each  to 
the  Governor's  campaign  fund.  At  this  point  I  wish  to  in- 
sert a  short  article  in  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of 
yesterday,  which  teUs  the  story. 

(From  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin] 

Vanderbilt  Fu>fD  Inqtjiry  Request  Is  Given  Rebuff — Cei-ler  Sees 

No  Need  for  Probe  of  W.  P.  A.  CoNTRiBrmoNs  in  Camp.\ign 

Washington.  June  28. — Yesterday's  request  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman Ircm  California  that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  In- 
vestigate a  contribution  of  101  one-dollar  bills  from  as  many 
W.  P.  A.  workers  to  the  Vanderbilt  campaign  fund  last  year  met  a 
rebuff  today  from  the  committee. 

Representative  Emanuel  Celler.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee,  ."^Id  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee should  call  in  Gov.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  and  others  to 
explain  the  contribution,  as  suggested  by  Representative  Lee  E. 
Ceyer,  Democrat,  of  California. 

bills  not  solicited 

Vanderbilt  declared  last  night  the  101  one-dollar  bills  were  not 
eollcltcd.    Today  Celler  said: 

"Even  If  the  funds  were  solicited,  it  was  no  violation  of  present 
law. 

"What  Mr.  Geyer  pointed  out  happened  In  many  States,  and  we 
are  seeking  to  prevent  it  from  happening  again  by  reporting  out 
the  Hatch  bill." 

Celler  di.'iclosed  that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  hopes  to 
report  out  the  Hatch  bill  for  favorable  House  action  tomorrow.  The 
Hatch  bill  is  designed  to  minimize  political  activity  by  W.  P.  A. 

Congressman  Geyer  suggested  yesterday  that  the  committee  "re- 
quest Governor  Vanderbilt  to  Inform  It  whether  or  noi  this  re- 
puted campaign  contribution  was  used  for  his  campaign,  whether 
it  was  given  to  some  charitable  institution  or  whether  It  was  given 
back  to  the  W.  P.  A.  workers." 

He  further  asked  that  former  Republican  State  Chairman  Peirce 
H.  Brereton  and  former  State  Committee  Treasurer  Edwin  H.  Arnold 
"be  called  before  the  committee  to  testify  whether  or  not  this 
money  was  solicited  from  W.  P.  A,  workers,  and  also  to  Inform  the 
committee  whether  or  not  this  was  Just  a  publicity  move,  using 
W.  P.  A.  as  an  agency  to  solicit  votes."  Geyer  urged  the  Inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  the  present  consideration  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Hatch  antipolitlcs-in-relief  bill. 

explains  matter 

Governor  Vanderbilt.  at  his  summer  home  In  WilUamstown, 
Mass.,  said  last  night:  "The  story  is  exactly  like  this:  A  man  came 
to  the  door  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Newport  during  the  campaign, 
a.skcd  for  the  man.  saw  him.  and  gave  him  101  one-dollar  bills,  and 
told  him  they  were  from  101  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  Newport  for  my 
campaign  fund.  He  knew  the  man  was  a  friend  of  mine,  he  said. 
My  friend  did  not  know  who  the  man  was,  and  the  man  walked 
away  after  handing  over  the  money.  The  money  could  not  be 
given  back  to  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  because  we  did  not  know  who 
they  were.    It  went  into  the  campaign  fund." 

Congressmen  Harry  &\ndacer  and  Charles  F.  Risk  said  they 
"knew  of  the  donations  at  the  time  and  know  thoy  were  entirely 
unsolicited  and  voluntary,"  but  would  comm-unlcate  with  Governor 
Vanderbilt  to  learn  what  he  wished  to  do  in  answer  to  the  Geyer 
statement.     Sandager  characterized  Geyer  as  "erratic." 

Geyer,  who  in  a  speech  in  the  House  said  there  was  a  "huge" 
Republican  campaign  chest  In  Rhode  Island,  declined  to  reveal  his 
source  of  inlcrmation. 

One  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Mr.  Austin  T. 
Levy  that  such  a  contribution  was  the  "most  significant  con- 
tribution in  this  campaign,"  as  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from 
California.  It  certainly  was  significant  that  101  workers 
drawing  down  only  the  meager  pay  allowed  by  W.  P.  A.  were 
willing  voluntarily  and  anonymously  to  contribute  a  dollar 
apiece  to  the  Republican  campaign  fimd.  It  was  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  statements  made  then  and  still  being  made  that 
the  men  and  women  on  W.  P.  A.  are  sick  and  disheartened  at 
the  prospects  of  nothing  better.    They  have  seen  the  ruinous 
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policies  of  this  administration  cause  them  to  lose  their  posi- 
tions in  private  employment.  They  see  no  future  but  misery 
and  want  under  the  New  Deal.  One  hundred  and  one  of  them 
took  this  way  of  showing  their  dissatisfaction. 

None  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Governor  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Brereton.  or 
Mr.  Arnold  need  be  defended  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
Theirs  was  a  difficult  job  last  October  and  they  did  it  well. 
All  cf  us  who  were  candidates  and  in  conference  from  time  to 
time  during  the  campaign  knew  that  there  were  two  bugaboos 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  successful  campaign— W.  P.  A.  money 
and  a  stolen  election.  I  know  something  about  this  combina- 
tion, because  I  was  a  victim  of  it  in  1936  and  a  near  victim 
in  the  last  election. 

The  gentleman  from  California  rightly  said  "that  the 
honest  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  desire  to  be  enlishtened  on 
the  political  activities  and  maneuvers  of  those  who  used  the 
relief  agencies  in  their  State  for  political  purposes."  They  do 
so  desire  and  they  did  last  October  and  they  were  enlightened. 
Th!>y  proved  that  on  election  day  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt. 

And  the  gentleman  from  California,  in  seeking  to  know 
what  the  campaign  funds  were  used  for,  would  be  enlightened 
when  he  found  out  by  far  the  greatest  items  in  the  Republican 
election  expenditures  in  Rhode  Island  would  read  something 

like  this: 

(1)  For  educational  program  to  secure  honest  election. 

(2)  For  educat'onal  program  to  secure  for  W.  P.  A.  work- 
ers the  privilege  of  voting  as  they  pleased  without  intimidation 
on  the  part  of  Democratic  politicians  and  ward  heelers. 


Jitterbug  Economics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29.  1939 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Roosevelt's 
latest  $3,800,000,000  proposed  spending  program  is  not  cnly 
another  ascent  into  the  stratosphere  of  New  Deal  jitterbug 
economics,  but,  if  adopted,  it  would  be  the  first  major  step 
toward  State  socialism  under  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  take  over  private  industry  and  the  United  States 
would  become  a  totalitarian  nation. 

That  is  the  real  and  startling  situation  which  confronts 
the  American  people  today.  That  they  are  for  the  most  part 
unaware  of  the  stark  reality  and  the  impending  menace  to 
democratic  institutions  is  due  to  the  intricacy  of  the  subject 
and  to  the  deceptive  subtlety  of  the  New  Deal  theorists  who 
are  using  all  of  their  bag  of  tricks  to  disguise  outright  spend- 
ing as  lending  and  socialistic  projects  as  the  normal  fimc- 
tions  of  democracy. 

Panic-stricken  at  the  thought  of  retribution  in  1940.  now 
that  the  people  at  last  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  failure 
of  the  pump-priming  schemes,  the  rule-or-ruin  New  Dealers 
are  eagerly  embracing  the  socialistic  concept  in  an  effort  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  their  economic  follies.  The  bright 
young  wizards  of  the  inner  circle  have  set  the  stage  for  an- 
other trick  performance.  So  far  the  cguntry  has  seen,  in 
the  proposed  spending  program  only  what  the  master  magi- 

CiRXlS  W£LIlt  it  to  SGC 

Yet  there  were  telltale  lines  in  the  President's  letter  to 
the  Democratic  leaders  on  Capitol  Hill.  First.  Mr.  Roose- 
visit  emphasized  that  only  self-liquidating  projects  shall 
be  included  in  his  program.  Then  he  made  this  highly 
important  statement: 

There  seems  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  adopted  as  a 
permanent  policy  of  the  Government  the  development  and  tnaln- 
tonance  of  a  revolving  fund  fed  from  the  earnings  of  these  Gov- 
ernment investments  and  used  to  finance  new  projects  at  times 
when  ttiere  la  need  of  extra  stimulus  to  employment. 


Highly  significant  is  the  President's  abandonment  of  the 
pretense  about  the  existence  of.  an  emergency  to  justify 
his  program  and  his  contention  that  what  he  is  proposing 
now  should  become  permanent  policy  of  the  Government-— 
a  permanent  policy  of  Government  financing  of  self-liqui- 
dating projects.  There  is  the  key  to  the  proposal.  Explore 
the  implications  of  that  statement  and  the  New  Deal  drive 
toward  what  might  be  euphemistically  called  "state  capital- 
ism." but  which  is  better  known  as  socialism,  is  laid  bare. 

The  implications  of  the  President's  references  to  self- 
liquidating  projects  and  to  permanent  policy  become 
clearer  if  they  are  considered  against  the  background  of  a 
memorandum  recently  submitted  to  the  Temporary  National 
Emergency  Committee  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Adolf 
A.  Berle.  who  ranks  high  in  the  "brain  trust."  One  of  the 
less  politically  minded  and  more  outspoken  of  the  New  Deal- 
ers, Mr.  Berle,  gave  away  what  is  behind  this  new  rabbit- 
from-the-hat  scheme. 

'Either  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  change  in  our  financial 
system,"  said  Mr.  Berle,  "or  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  change 
in  our  social  system." 

Too  clear  a  thinker  not  to  see  that  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  New  Deal  plans,  including  his  own,  is  a  Socialist  state, 
Mr.  Berle  stuttered  in  abashed  confusion  over  the  word 
"Socialist"  in  the  sentence  which  follows,  in  his  memoran- 
dum, the  one  just  quoted. 

Plainly — 

he  says — 

a  revised  financial  system  should  not  be  conceived  to  settle  the 
question  of  whether  the  United  States  becomes  a  Socialist  country 
which,  of  course.  I  am  not  advocating.  That  will  be  determined 
partly  by  economic  forces  and  partly  by  the  thinking  and  desires 
of  the  country  itself. 

In  consequence,  the  system  of  finance  has  to  be  so  adapted  that 
it  can  serve  equally  well  private  enterprise,  public  enterprise,  or  a 
combination  of  both,  and  any  Intermediate  forms  which  may 
appear. 

The  Berle  memorandum,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  submitted 
in  connection  with  his  proposal  to  create  a  banking  system 
for  capital  and  capital  credit.  It  assumes  that  it  is  a 
function  of  Government  to  create  wealth  by  creation  of 
Government  debt.    Mr.  Berle  put  it  this  way: 

The  Government  can  create,  and  does  create,  wealth  In  the  form 
of  roads,  parks,  public  buildings,  public  hospitals,  and  the  tradi- 
tional public  services  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  units. 
Plainly,  these,  as  they  now  stand,  are  not  suflacient  to  serve  as  the 
market  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  capital-goods  production 
In  the  United  States. 

Briefly  the  Government  will  have  to  enter  into  the  direct 
financing  of  activities  now  supposed  to  be  private:  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  direct  financing  must  be  Inevitably  that  the 
Government  will  ultimately  control   and  own   those  activities. 

Put  differently.  If  the  Government  undertakes  to  create  wealth 
by  using  Its  own  credit  at  the  rate  of  $4,000,000,000  or  so  a  year, 
and  If  Its  work  Is  well  done,  the  Government  will  be  acquiring 
direct  productive  mechanisms  at  the  rate  of  $4,000,000,000  worth 
a  vear,  or  thereabout 

Over  a  period  of  years,  the  Government  will  gradually  come  to 
own  most  of  the  productive  plants  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Berle  contends — and  correctly  so— 
that  we  cannot  go  on  spending  billions  cf  dollars  for  parks, 
highways,  hospitals,  and  the  like.  But  if  Government  spend- 
ing on  "self-liquidating"  projects  is  to  be  "a  perm.anent 
policy,"  we  must  turn  to  other  types  of  projects.  What  kind? 
Why.  as  Mr.  Berle  puts  it.  "the  direct  financing  of  activities 
now  supposed  to  be  private"  until,  as  he  says,  "the  Govern- 
ment will  gradually  come  to  own  most  of  the  productive 
plants  of  the  United  States." 

There  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell.  The  end  visualized  by 
Mr.  Berle  is  but  one  stop  removed  from  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
now  openly  proposes.  Perhaps  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  see 
eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Berle  in  his  objectives;  perhaps  he  thinks 
he  can  stop  within  the  limitations  of  what  he  now  proposes. 

But  he  cannot  stop  as  long  as  he  makes  Goverrunent 
spending  on  "self-liquidating"  projects  in  order  to  stimulate 
employment  a  "permanent  pohcy"  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. What  he  now  proposes  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
last  6  years  of  New  Deal  spending.  The  proposed  program 
already  encroaches  seriously  on  private  enterprise.    The  next 
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dose  of  such  spending  will  encroach  further  on  private  en- 
terprise and  so  on  until  the  Federal  Government  will  "own 
most  of  the  productive  plants  of  the  United  States."  urUess 
the  policy  Is  abandoned  in  the  meanwhile. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  ever  will  authorize  embark- 
ing on  such  a  program.  But  if  it  does,  we  can  take  conso- 
lation in  the  fact  that  a  saner  and  sounder  administration 
will  replace  the  new  dealers  before  the  second  and  third 
steps  of  what  Mr.  Berle  visualizes  are  reached.  If  this  is  not 
true,  then  America  Indeed  faces  a  dark  future. 


Devaluation  of  the  Dollar 


Jones  in   Key  Spot— World's  Biggest  Money  Job 
Comes  to  Texan  on  His  Record  as  R.  F.  C.  Chief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29. 1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    AUSTIN     (TEX.)     AMERICAN-STATES- 
MAN  OF  JUNE   25.    1939 


Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  quote 
a  concise,  well-wriiten  editorial  which  is  indicative  of  how 
the  people  of  Texas  feel  about  the  President's  appointment 
of  our  fellow  Texan  to  the  world's  No.  1  finance  job.  This 
editorial  appeared  in  the  leading  daily  newspaper  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Texas,  the  Austin  American-Statesman.  June  25,  1939. 

It  is  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Aiistin   (Tes.)    American-Statesman  of  June  25.   1939] 

JONES  IN  KEY  SPOT WORLD  S   BIGGEST   MONEY   JOB  COMES  TO  TEXAN  ON 

HIS   RECORD    AS   R.    F.   C.   CHIEF 

''  The  world's  No.  1  flnanclal  Job  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Texan  when  President  Roosevelt  made  his  logical  and  expected 
selection  of  Jesse  H.  Jones  as  head  of  the  new  Federal  Credit 
Administration. 

This  appointment  called  the  Texan  to  a  flnanclal  post  more 
important  than  the  head  of  the  Banlt  of  England,  far  greater  than 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

It  in  effect  made  Jesse  Jones  the  lending  official  to  every  citizen 
and  to  every  Institution  In  the  United  States  which  shares  the 
direct  flnanclal  p.ortnershlp  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Jones  has  proven  himself  In  his  service  as  a  member  and 
Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  He  has 
proven  his  service  to  the  Nation  was  one  of  patriotism  and  not  of 
politics;  and  If  he  does  as  well  the  work  ahead  as  In  the  past,  he 
will  bring  Justice,  fairness,  and  opportunity  to  the  humblest  citi- 
zen who  needs  his  house  repaired,  and  to  the  largest  of  the  rail- 
roads, faced  with  problems  of  meeting  pay  roUs  and  keeping 
employed  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers. 

Above  all.  the  billions  of  dollars  this  Texan  lends  on  behalf 
of   the   Government    will   be  lent   Intelligently. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  financial  mind  of  Jesse  Jones  will 
carry  on  the  lending  division  of  the  Government  at  a  profit  to 
the  130.000.000  people  of  the  Nation. 

Texas  legislators  a  few  weeks  ago  heard  an  address  by  Mr. 
Jones.  They  heard  in  it  a  disclaimer  of  political  aspirations; 
more  than  that,  they  heard  a  straightforward  pledge  of  allegiance 
and  loyalty  to  the  alms  and  objectives  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, a  direct  commitment  to  aid  the  Democratic  Party  bring 
to  fruition  its  purposes  and  programs. 

We  believe  It  is  correct  that  the  skill,  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of 
this  Texan  had  much  to  do  with  making  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  program  a  success,  of  gaining  for  it  the 
record  of  both  stimulating  employment  and  animating  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  making  it  pay  Its  way.  Thus  we  see  the 
mind  and  statesmanship  that  caused  to  be  created  this  tremen- 
dous new  agency  of  Government  cooperation  with  business  and 
the  citizen  entrusted  v^ith  the  mandate  to  make  it  work. 

Texas  has  confidence  this  Job,  big  as  it  is.  will  be  carried  through 
to  the  credit  of  its  chief  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  people. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29. 1939 
Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  no  time 
was  given  to  me  for  reply  to  a  member  of  my  own  party  who 
yesterday  voluntarily  stepped  forward  to  apologize  in  my 
behalf  for  having  inserted  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  in 
which  I  have  discassed  nothing  but  constitutional  facts.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  reply  to  the  most  distinguished  gentleman 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  acknowledge  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  Members  of  Congress,  however,  should  keep  in 
mind  that  we  are  elected  to  represent  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  adhere  to  constitutional  government,  and  state  facts 
so  that  the  people  may  be  reliably  informed  as  to  what  is 
happening  to  their  own  government. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  misstatements  fall  by 
themselves,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  recognized  that  noth- 
ing but  truth  will  prevail,  n  I  am  in  error,  if  I  am  wrong, 
it  will  be  better  to  designate  the  point  wherein  I  am  wrong, 
for  I  am  always  ready  to  defend  my  position,  and  I  make 
no  apology  for  any  statements  that  I  have  made.  No  one 
realizes  better  than  myself  the  forces  behind  this  move.  It 
will  be  only  a  short  time  until  the  people  in  the  United 
States  recognize  the  issue  as  clearly  as  I  do. 

The  daily  statement  of  the  United  States  Treasury  on  June 
22.  1939.  presents  the  fact  that  thirteen  and  a  half  billion 
in  gold  certificates  is  held  by  the  governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  interests  outside  the  Treasury.  The 
statement  also  lists  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  have  free  use  of  $2,000,000,000  in  gold.  The 
gold  in  the  Treasury  is  subject  to  withdrawal  when  needed  to 
balance  foreign  accounts  or  other  claims.  The  gold  certifi- 
cates held,  as  I  have  said,  are  claims  against  the  gold  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  so  is  any  United  States  security 
held  by  a  foreign  government.  This  statement  is  confirmed 
by  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
Record  of  June  22,  1939.  The  power  which  this  gold  wields 
is  in  the  hands  of  international  bankers  and  brokers,  and 
this  power  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  our  country 
today.  It  reaches  a  little  further  than  that,  because  the 
removal  of  gold  from  other  nations  is  a  tremendous  power 
which  may  be  used  to  cause  dissension  within  such  nations 
as  are  deprived  of  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  might 
in  reality  bring  about  such  antagonism  against  the  United 
States  as  to  lead  us  into  war.  This  power,  I  venture  to  say, 
is  wielded  by  no  more  than  300  people. 

It  is  indeed  imfortunate  that  a  small  number  of  people  wield 
such  influence  over  the  Nation's  destiny  that  a  spade  cannot 
be  called  a  spade. 

Personally  I  am  not  a  good  hater,  and  at  the  present  time 
I  do  not  harbor  such  feeling  toward  anyone.  I  do  not  hate 
even  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  our  own 
Government,  because  I  believe  they  are  innocent  victims  of  a 
few  misanthropists.  What  I  would  like  them  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  in  becoming  party  to  subversive  activities  they  bring 
about  their  own  destruction,  for  those  that  are  now  leading 
the  Nation  to  rule  and  ruin  will,  if  they  take  charge,  liquidate 
those  who  helped  them  in  wreckage.  As  I  have  said  before, 
labor  itself  and  those  who  are  now  dupes  of  the  radical  and 
Communist  will  in  time,  if  these  wreckers  are  successful,  shed 
tears  on  the  ruins  of  their  own  liberties. 

Our  republican  form  of  government  is.  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  government  any  country  has  ever  had.    It  has  carried  us 
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for  150  years  to  prosperity  and  all  good  things  in  life  that 
any  people  could  ever  hope  to  attain.  It  was  founded  by  a 
people  who  were  well  informed  about  all  sorts  of  govern- 
ments, for  they  had  lived  amidst  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion. With  this  experience  they  created  'he  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  a  democratic  republic.  It  is  our  duty  to 
take  the  torch  of  freedom  and  carry  it  on  so  that  we  may 
perpetuate  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  the  ideals  of 
those  who  created  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  glancing  over  the  Evening  Star.  I  saw  an 
article  to  which  I  shall  refer,  because  it  is  interwoven  with 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939: 

DEVALUE    POWER    HELD    NECESSARY    FOR    DEFENSE PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT 

REBUKES    ACTION.    ADDING    IT    IS    NOT    FINAL 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y..  June  27. — President  Roosevelt  said  today  that 
control  over  money  would  revert  to  Wall  Street  and  international 
speculators  if  he  were  deprived  of  his  power  to  devalue  the  dollar 
further. 

The  discontinuance  of  that  authority,  he  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference, also  would  strike  a  very  definite  blow  at  national  defense, 
because  a  country  can  be  weakened  by  hurting  its  foreign  trade. 

Misleading  information  is  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  to 
confuse  all  of  those  who  are  not  in  the  sacred  international 
monetary  ring  in  Wall  Street. 

Devaluation  of  the  international  dollar  to  12.4  grains  of 
gold  will  automatically  raise  the  gold  to  double  its  former 
value.  It  was  $20.67  before  1933.  and  it  will  be  $41.34  if 
the  dollar  is  again  devaluated.  What  does  that  do?  It 
allows  foreign  nations  to  buy  the  same  merchandise  with 
1  ounce  of  gold  today  that  they  bought  with  2  ounces  of  gold 
before  1933.  In  other  words,  let  us  say  that  cotton  was  10 
cents  a  pound  and  wheat  $1  per  bushel  before  1933.  and  both 
of  these  items  the  same  price  today. 

Before  1933.  when  the  dollar  was  25.8,  the  farmer  received 
2.580  grains  of  gold  for  1,000  pounds  of  cotton,  and  2,580 
grains  of  gold  for  100  bushels  of  wheat. 

Today,  under  full  devaluation,  the  same  farmer  will  re- 
ceive 1.290  grains  of  gold  for  his  1.000  pounds  of  cotton,  and 
1,290  grains  of  gold  for  his  100  bushels  of  wheat. 

Who  takes  the  loss?  No  one  but  the  American  farmer 
and  the  manufacturer.  The  New  Deal  calls  this  good  busi- 
ness, or  a  gcod-neighbor  policy. 

This  constant  meddling  with  money  is  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  fool  the  public  so  that  we  will  not  understand 
how  the  smart  boys  in  Wall  Street  are  selling  us  into  serf- 
dom. We  now  have  bonds  on  the  market  that  sold  for  $1 
with  25.8  grains  of  told,  and  since  1932  we  have  bonds  on 
the  market  that  were  sold  for  $1  with  15.521  grains  of  gold. 
If  the  dollar  is  again  devaluated,  we  will  have  another  issue 
en  the  market  selling  for  $1,  which  contains  12.4  grains  of 
gold.  This  makes  very  little  difference  to  the  American 
people,  for  we  are  not  allowed  to  use  money  secured  on  gold. 
The  smart  boys  let  us  use  hocus-pocus  or  play  money,  for 
they  need  the  gold.  This  system  creates  confusion  and  con- 
signs all  international  transactions  into  a  pure  gambling 
game.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  and  the  President's 
$2,000,000,000  gold  stabilization  fund  is  used  for  such  pur- 
pose, for  gambling  on  the  international  stock  market. 

This  little  play  on  further  devaluation  to  which  the  paper 
refers  is  no  doubt  created  by  the  inner  circle  as  a  smoke 
screen.  Further  devaluation  does  not  matter.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  be  better  did  we  not  have  the  fixed  gold 
content  for  the  international  dollar.  In  such  event,  all  in- 
ternational trading  would  be  conducted  as  it  is  now,  on 
grains  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine,  but  we  would  not  be  tied  to 
a  dollar  with  a  fixed  gold  content.  The  power  wanted  was 
control  of  gold  and  further  extension  of  the  $2,000,000,000 
gold  stabibzation  fund.  In  order  to  pull  the  wool  over  our 
eyes,  devaluation  was  set  up  to  fool  the  statesmen,  and  it 
did,  for  the  congressional  gab  fest  was  on  further 
devaluation. 


It  is  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  that  sold  the  American  Nation 
into  poverty,  and  it  is  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  that  deprived  our 
own  people  of  gold.  It  is  the  same  act  that  has  bestowed  the 
right  of  ownership  of  all  gold  to  the  international  money 
kings,  who  are  now  laughing  up  their  sleeves  at  the  imbecility 
of  Congress.  This  motley  international  crew  now  holds  title 
to  $15,537,875,078.95  in  gold,  and  we,  the  people,  are  left 
whistling  on  the  corner  with  a  tin  cup  "in  our  hands. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  dealt  entirely  with  international 
money  and  monetary  transactions.    The  President  should  ex- 
press no  fear  that  monetary  control  may  return  to  Wall 
Street.    For  it  is  thrre  now,  100  percent.    Over  $15,000,000,000 
in  gold,  if  you  please,  is  now  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
money  changers  in  Wall  Street,  and  it  is  the  first  time  in 
American  history  that  the  international  pirates  have  had 
such  control.    This  is  not  all,  for  the  same  gentlemen  are 
using  a  hocus-pocus  or  commodity  money  and  credit  to  acquire 
control  of  industries,  business,  real  estate,  railroads,  and  the 
merchant  marine.    They  do  not  even  have  to  use  geld  money 
for  that.    They  buy  this  property,  which  was  developed  and 
built  with  gold  money,  with  a  hocus-pocus  or  commodity 
money.    And  this  is  the  President's  good-neighbor  policy  to 
the  international  money  kings.    When  this  spectacle  ends,  we 
will  find  that  we  have  been  sold  and  bought  out  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  German  people  were  sold  and  bought 
out  during  the  inflation.    It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  trans- 
fer of  property  is  taking  place  today.    And  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  who  the  actual  owners  are  or  will  be.    I  am 
reasonably  sure  that  German  history  can  be  duplicated  here. 
Congress  appropriates  money  for  airplanes,  and  contracts 
are  given  to  certain  selected  companies.    Why  does  not  the 
American   people   ascertain   who   owns   and    controls   such 
companies?     I   mention   this   because   little   or   nothing   is 
granted  to  independent  companies  which  can  actually  build 
aircraft  as  good  and  with  higher  speeds  than  the  companies 
to  which  the  contracts  are  given.    I  say.  Why  should  not 
Congress  look  into  that?     It  is  this  body  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  appropriating  this  money. 

We  are  in  the  most  corrupt  and  rotten  mess  we  have  ever 
been  in.  The  invisible  government's  press,  radio  stations, 
cinema,  and  propaganda  bureaus,  including  the  Federal 
propaganda  bureaus,  are  hand-in-hand  with  this  attempted 
sell-out  of  the  Treasury.  I  wish  we  all  could  understand 
that  it  is  we.  the  people,  who  are  the  suckers  for  this 
bunch  of  international  monetary  pirates.  We  are  forced 
to  use  hocus-pocus  money,  but  the  money  changers  use  gold. 
We  stand  in  the  breadlines,  but  the  nobility  in  Wall  Street 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  and  in  shining  palaces.  Our 
own  worker  is  beating  the  streets  looking  for  jobs,  while 
foreign  labor  is  steadily  employed. 

Other  nations'  undesirables  are  allowed  free  entrance 
into  the  United  States,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  create 
more  confusion  and  poverty. 

These  glorified  financiers  are  not  satisfied  with  that,  for 
they  want  to  perpetuate  another  Gabriel,  not  over  the  White 
House,  but  within  the  structure  itself.  The  same  crew  that 
has  deprived  the  American  people  of  sound  security,  sold  them 
into  poverty,  created  idleness  and  despair  among  otir  own 
people,  is  also  intimately  interested  in  the  Neutrality  Act 
which  is  up  for  consideration  today. 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  is  for  no  other  purpose  except 
to  involve  the  United  States  in  war  on  the  side  the  President 
may  select.  It  is  useless,  for  contingencies  which  this  act 
attempts  to  regulate  are  already  regulated  under  the  rules 
of  international  law.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  act  states 
exactly  that: 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States  In  foreign  wars  not 
affecting  the  defense  of  the  United  States  Is  a  policy  of  neutrality 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  InternaUonal  law. 

The  Neutrality  Act  is  the  offspring  of  a  supreme  egotist. 
for  no  nation  is  going  to  be  very  much  disturbed  by  the 
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manner  in  which  we  pursue  neutrality.  It  is  regulated  by 
international  law.  and  this  act  will  not  change  such  regula- 
tions. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  New  Deal  is  not  satisfied 
unless  it  can  meddle  in  everybody's  business.  In  pursuing 
-MiGlv^ourse.  our  own  industries  and  business  are  in  the  "dog 


house."    I  say.  therefore,  anyone  who  presumes  that  he  can 
regulate  the  whole  world  is  in  my  opinion  a  supreme  egotist. 

Let  us  get  this  picture  straight.  Congress  alone  has  the 
power  to  declare  war.  and  we  may  maintain  peace  by  mind- 
ing our  own  business.  We  cannot  always  preserve  peace  for 
ourselves,  because  it  depends  on  whether  other  nations  will 
allow  us  to  remain  peaceful.  But  we  may  be  reasonably  siu-e, 
if  we  do  not  stick  ciu-  neck  cut,  our  head  will  still  remain  in 
place.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  dele- 
gates power  to  Congress  to  declare  the  President  of  the 
United  States  an  international  umpire  on  war,  peace,  and 
neutrality.  If  we  are  to  estimate  such  ability  upon  past 
performance,  there  will  be  an  International  family  row,  as 
soon  as  he  takes  his  position. 

The  act  itself  is  a  childish  attempt  at  regulation,  and  the 
President  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  Johnny  Tittle  Tattle 
in  school.  He  will  stand  aside  and  shout,  "Tommy  struck  nim 
first'  when  he  proclaims  the  aggressor  nation.  It  would  be 
a  good  comical  show  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  does  not  take  the  President  to  inform  the  American 
public  when  nations  are  at  war.  Any  child  8  years  old  knows 
that.  Out  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  v^hen  two  gunners  start 
working,  most  of  us  duck  to  get  out  of  the  line  of  fire.  Tliat 
Is  the  position  of  a  neutral  nation  In  international  warfare. 
Keep  out  of  combat  areas.  This  can  be  done  by  denying 
our  own  ships  the  right  to  sail  in  such  areas,  and  by  not 
permitting  our  own  citizens  to  travel  in  such  areas  on  foreign 
ships  except  at  their  own  risk.  If  any  of  us  are  so  all-fired 
curious  that  we  must  travel  across  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
to  see  men  kill  each  other,  we  should  also  provide  arrange- 
ments for  our  own  funeral. 

It  is  further  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  we,  the  common 
people  of  all  nations,  are  not  those  who  create  war.  War  is 
created  by  the  same  people  who  now  own  and  control  the 
international  gold,  and  they  are  the  same  people  who  are 
responsible  for  nearly  all  wars.  This  crowd  started  the 
World  War,  the  Ru.«sian  revolution,  the  Spanish  "red"  revo- 
lution, the  inflation  in  Germany,  which  led  to  race  hatred, 
and  the  involvement  in  China,  where  communism  prevails. 
It  is  the  same  crowd  that  made  dope  addicts  of  the  Chinese. 
a  people  who  were  educated  and  well  informed  before  we 
could  i-ead.  It  is  the  internationalists  in  the  monetary  group 
Who  are  behind  the  communistic  activities  which  are  now 
attempting  to  destroy  civilization.  It  is  the  same  group  of 
East  Indian-Europeans  who  are  now  in  control  of  narcotic 
trade  and  white  slavery  on  the  California  coast.  All  of  them 
combined  are  at  odds  with  Japan  for  refusing  to  become  a 
party  to  their  trade. 

The  Neutrality  Act  will  aline  the  United  States  definitely 
on  the  side  of  the  Communist,  which  is  clearly  evident  when 
I  cnwLte  section  6: 

Sec  6.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution  shall  not 
apply  to  any  American  republic. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  that  in  excluding  American  repub- 
lics. Mexico  is  the  republic  which  this  bill  has  in  mind.  It  is 
to  Mexico  that  the  casualties  of  the  red  revolution  will  be 
admitted,  and  the  purpose  is  to  aid  their  brother  Com- 
munists in  the  Umted  States.  Mexico  is  also  to  be  and  is  a 
departure  point  for  illicit  immigration,  for  entrance  of  those 
who  crawl  over  the  borders  at  night  or  along  the  coast  line 
by  boat.  It  is  quite  possible  that  airplane  fields  within  the 
Mexican  border  will  harbor  bombing  planes  that  can  attack 
and  set  fire  to  a  radius  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  miles. 
Within  such  radius  we  will  find  many  large  cities  and  many 
large  industrial  plants  for  peace  and  war  needs.  We  will 
not  be  attacked  from  across  the  water,  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  well  aware  of  that,  but  we  are  not  safe  from  ac- 
tivities in  the  nation  south  of  us.  Our  attack  will  come  from 
Within,  directed  by  the  Third  International  through  their 
agents  in  the  United  States,  and  necessary  aid  will  be  ren- 
dered by  their  brothers  across  the  border  in  Mexico. 


The  Neutrality  Act  will  help  in  constimmation  of  this  most 
abnormal  state.  The  act  further  provides  for  disarming 
of  our  own  people,  and  that  is  very  important,  because  we 
will  then  be  easier  victims  for  the  Commimist  who  is  well 

armed. 

If  any  of  us  should  object  or  fail  to  comply  with  the  Presi- 
dent's orders,  we  may  be  fined  $50,000  and  put  in  jail  for  5 
years.  In  the  event  that  he  should  vent  his  spleen  on  a  cor- 
poration, each  and  every  important  Individual  in  such  organi- 
zation may  be  fined  $50,000  and  jailed  for  5  years. 

Personally  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  legislation  that  will 
more  nearly  place  us  in  the  same  category  as  RiLssia  than  this 
neutrality  bill.  It  empowers  the  rulers  to  get  rid  of  the  in- 
telligentsia, as  was  done  in  Russia;  and,  if  Canada  were  not 
to  the  north  of  us.  I  suppose  many  would  be  banished  to  the 
shores  bordering  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Those  who  drafted  this 
bill  should  not  be  very  proud  of  it,  for  it  is  impractical  in 
application  and  dangerous  to  our  people.  It  is  the  most 
deliberate  attempt  to  involve  us  in  a  war  and  place  us  at  the 
mercy  of  our  enemies  that  has  ever  come  to  my  attention. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29. 1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  23  Congressman 
DiTTER  had  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Millard  Brown,  president.  Continental  Mills, 
Philadelphia,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  trade 
agreements.  Herewith  is  the  Secretary's  reply  to  Mr.  Brown. 
The  error  referred  to  in  this  correspondence  was  corrected 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Millard  D.  Brown.  •'^""^  26.  1939. 

President,  Continental  Mills,  Inc., 

Armat  and  Lena  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Brown:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  June  3.  1939, 
containing  further  observations  with  respect  to   the   trade-agree- 
ments program  and.   among  other  things,   calling  attention   lo   a 
statistical  error  In  my  letter  to  you  of  May  15.  1939. 

The  error  to  which  you  allude  was  a  rather  obvious  typographical 
one  which  should,  of  course,  have  been  caught  before  the  letter 
was  released.  Promptly  upon  its  being  called  to  our  attention, 
steps  were  taken  to  make  the  necessary  correction  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  elsewhere  to  which  copies  of  my  letter  had  been 
sent  in  resptjnse  to  incommg  letters  pertaining  to  this  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  other  points  raised  In  your  letter,  most  of  the 
arguments  jrau  advance  have  already  been  covered,  either  directly 
or   by   Implication.   In   discussions  and   testimony   relative   to   the 
trade-agreements  program  already  available  to  the  public. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoRDELL  Hxai. 

Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  SACKS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    PATRICK  J.  BOLAND,  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA, JUNE  28,  1939 


Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address  of 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Bolanb: 

This  week  Is  most  critical  In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
^  Tbe  Congress  lias  under  consideration  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 
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So  that  we  could  get  the  real  opinion  of  America  on  every  phase 
of  this  Important  topic,  the  Democratic  majority  has  opened  the 
bill  to  any  pertinent  amendment.  Conscious  that  our  world  rela- 
tions transcends  domestic  political  consideration,  we  want  our 
new  legislation  to  be  American  legislation  and  not  partisan  Demo- 
cratic or  partisan  Republican.  We  want  It  to  be  American  legis- 
lation and  not  Asiatic  or  European  legislation. 

The  House  Corrmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  reported  the 
pending  bill,  held  extensive  and  most  Informative  hearings  on 
Americas  neutrality  policy  during  which  all  testimony  was  de- 
voted to  various  legislative  methods  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  The 
committee  adopted  the  plan  of  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  as  the  best 
practicable  legislative  enactment,  in  the  light  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  maintain  America  and  to  save  us  from  war. 

We  hope,  for  the  future  of  our  country,  that  partisanship  does 
not  taint  the  vote  on  this  bill.  This  thought  has  been  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  Republican  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  which  said 
on  June  18  of  this  year,  "It  would  be  highly  unfortunate  if  che 
fight  over  the  neutrality  legislation  In  Congress  should  be  deter- 
mined by  votes  cast  upon  a  purely  party  basis. 

"Neutrality  Is  not  In  any  sense  a  partisan  question.  The  prob- 
lem Is  not  one  of  upholding  Secretary  Hull  and  President  Roosevelt 
as  members  of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  rather  of  deciding 
whether  the  measure  which  these  gentlemen  urge  is  soundly  based. 
Such  opposition  as  has  been  voiced  to  date  has  come  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Republican  sources.  The  minority  report  of  the  House 
committee  is  signed  by  9  out  of  the  10  Republicans  on  the  House 
Foreign   Affairs  Committee." 

This  committee  has  been  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing and  extending  an  American  national  policy  so  that  it  would 
apply  in  a  world  where  international  obligations  and  the  rights  of 
man  have  been  suspended.  This  the  American  people  realize  as 
does  the  Congress.  In  the  face,  though,  of  this  social  disruption 
the  committee  has  produced  an  American  bill  which,  while  In  ac- 
cord With  the  American  policy  fostered  in  a  better  and  less-savage 
world  and  so  fair  to  all  people,  at  the  same  time  safeguards 
America  as  a  neutral  and  obviates  our  recourse  to  arms.  The  bill 
plans  to  maintain  our  economic  life  during  a  time  of  foreign  wars 
without  the  medium  of  force  and  arms.  This  objective  is  within 
the  scope  of  our  national  policy,  and  If  the  bill  did  not  so  provide 
America  would  legislate  Itself  to  economic  ruin  in  a  war  It  never 

made.  ^  „   . 

As  Dr.  Esther  Biunauer.  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  stated  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  "neutrality 
legislation  has  come  to  be  the  symbol  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Actually.  It  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  It  Is  domestic  law  and  governs  only  the 
actions  of  persons  within  the  legal  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  its  Implications  for  the  general  course  of  interna- 
tional affairs  are  far-reaching.  No  nation  can  formulate  Its  own 
foreign  policy  without  taking  Into  account  what  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world  is  likely  to  do  in  a  given 
situation." 

Tlie  best  way  to  be  neutral  Is  to  discourage  war  by  any  nation. 
Tills  bin  may  accomplish  that,  for  it  affects  the  preparation  for  war 
made  by  the  war-minded  by  giving  all  nations  who  can  pay  and 
transport  an  opportunity  to  draw  on  American  resoiuces.  It  does 
not,  as  does  the  existing  embargo,  close  our  markets  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  economy  or  in  the  Interest  of  the  war-prepared— pre- 
pared in  spite  of  the  American-sponsored  Kellogg  Pact,  which  means 
outlawing  war. 

The  automatic  embargo  should  be  repealed,  for  It  takes  us  out 
of  world  trade  and  out  of  the  family  of  nations  and  alines  us  with 
those  nations  who  have  with  deliberation  determined  on  a  rule 
ol  the  world  by  force.  The  embargo  forces  us  to  repudiate  our 
own  plighted  word  under  the  Kellogg  Pact,  and  Is  contrary  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  accepted  International  law,  as  well  as  to 
the  teachings  of  the  great  peacemakers.  How  inconsistent  is  the 
embargo  with  the  teachings  of  Pope  Leo  XHI  and  Pope  Bene- 
dict XV,  Pope  Leo  said.  "Consequent  upon  the  repudiation  of 
those  Christian  principles  which  had  contributed  so  efficaclcusly  to 
unite  the  nations  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  to  bring  all 
humanity  Into  one  great  family,  there  has  arisen  little  by  little,  In 
the  International  order,  a  system  of  jealous  egoism.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  the  nations  now  watch  each  other.  If  not  with 
hate  at  least  with  the  suspicion  of  rivals.  Hence,  in  their  great 
undertakings  they  lose  sight  of  the  lofty  principles  of  morality  and 
Justice  and  forget  the  protection  which  the  feeble  and  the  op- 
pressed have  a  right  to  demand." 

As  an  American  Congressman,  fully  realising  the  great  Im- 
portance of  the  .statement  of  this  great  humanitarian,  my  conten- 
tion is  that  America  should  lift  this  embargo  and  not  place  us 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  helping  an  oppressor  nation  against 
the  oppressed. 

Pope  Benedict  XV  pronounced  against  nations  who  would  invoke 
force,  when  he  favored:  "As  a  substitute  for  armies,  the  institution 
of  arbitration,  with  Its  high  office  of  peacemaker,  according  to 
norms  to  be  agreed  upon  and  sanctions  to  be  determined  against 
a  state  which  would  refuse  either  to  submit  International  questions 
to  arbitration  or  accept  Its  decisions. '  ,.    „    ^  „ 

The  present  bill  embodies  the  plan  of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  whose  experience  with  the  old  act  has  convinced  him  that  It 
Is  not  workable  In  the  Interest  of  America.  The  Washington  Post 
in  a  very  thoughtful  editorial  makes  a  statement  concerning  the 
Secretary,  which  I  believe  most  acceptable  to  the  American  people: 
"The  proposals  of  the  Secretary  deserve  the  most  favorable  con- 
sideration,  first,   because   they  come   from  him.     Nobody   in  the 


Cabinet  enjoys  a  more  universal  trust  and  esteem  than  does  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  Is  not  Impulsive;  he  is  singularly  free  from 
prejudice;  he  is,  in  this  administration,  remarkably  consistent;  he 
Is  not  susceptible  to  pressure  groups;  and  he  Is  a  man  of  peace." 
The  Hull  plan  and  the  bill  ends  the  automatic  embargo  and 
reestablishes  the  cash-and-carry  feature  of  the  law.  which  feature 
lapsed  on  May  1  of  this  year.  Instead  of  the  embargo  on  munitions 
the  cai^h-and-carry  piovislon  will  apply  to  munitions  as  well  as  to 
other  articles  of  trade. 

Much  congressional  criticism  Is  founded,  not  on  the  efficiency 
of  neutrality  control  set  forth  In  the  bill,  but  on  a  prejudiced 
viewpoint  of  the  President.  Critics  overlook  that  the  President's 
control  of  foreign  affairs  Is  paramount  to  Congress  excepting  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  declare  war.  Tho.se  who  wish  Congress 
to  have  the  absolute  control  of  the  neutrality  policy  present  a 
ridiculous  alternative  to  the  neutrality  bill  In  that  they  Insist  that 
Congress  stay  continuously  In  session  to  avoid  war.  We  cannot 
declare  war  unless  Congress  Is  In  session,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
critics  of  this  legislation,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  would  have 
Congress  in  continuous  session  which  would  be  the  only  condition 
under  which  we  could  possibly  be  involved. 

They  present  another  dilemma  when  they  state  that  the  present 
neutrality  bill  is  designed  to  make  the  President  a  dictator  and  at 
the  same  time  that  the  bill  Is  not  neutral  as  against  the  dictators; 
in  other  words,  they  are  stating  that  the  President  Is  against  the 
dictatorship  Idea  in  government  and  at  the  same  time  wants  to 
be  one.  This  lack  of  lon;lc  only  comes  from  a  blind  partisanship 
that  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  condemns. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said  In  the  Ctirtlss- 
Wrlght  case,  "It  is  quite  apparent  that  If,  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  International  relations,  embarrassment — perhaps  serious  em- 
barrassment— Is  to  be  avoided  and  success  fbr  our  alms  achieved, 
congressional  legislation  which  Is  to  be  made  effective  through 
negotiation  and  inquiry  unthin  the  international  field  must  often 
accord  to  the  President  a  degree  of  discretion  and  freedom  from 
statutory  restriction  which  would  not  be  admissible  were  domestic 
affairs  alone  involved." 

President  Roosevelt  Is  not  the  first  President  of  the  'United 
States  who  has  insisted  that  the  President  be  given  some  dis- 
cretion and  freedom  from  legislative  restrictions  In  regard  to 
foreign  affairs.  George  Washington,  the  first  President,  said:  "The 
nature  of  foreign  negotiations  requires  caution,  and  their  success 
must  often  depend  on  secrecy." 

The  other  and  main  point  of  attack  on  the  present  bill  Is  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo.  For  over  150  years  this  country  developed 
without  an  embargo  against  a  munitions  provision  In  our  law. 
We  had  the  embargo  for  a  short  time  and  we  have  found  that  it 
works  directly  contrary  to  our  own  objectives  and  our  own  nationail 
pledges  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

It  became  most  apparent  that  this  was  so  during  the  Asiatic 
troubles.  If  the  President  had  declared  the  embargo  in  the  unde- 
clared war  of  Japan  on  China  we  could  not  have  shipped  muni- 
tions to  China,  but  we  could  have  shipped  all  raw  materials  neces- 
sary for  munitions  to  Japan,  which  was  in  a  position  to  process 
them  into  munitions,  and  China  did  not  have  such  facilities.  So, 
had  the  President  declared  the  embargo,  we  would  then  have 
given  material  help  to  Japan,  which  had  already  violated  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty  and  the  Kellogg  Pact,  both  of  which  we  signed. 
We  would  have  been  in  the  same  position  as  a  man  who  helps  his 
worst  enemy  destroy  his  best  friend.  This  was  neither  human 
nor  ethical  nor  practical  from  America's  own  Interest  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  embargo  in  case  of  another  world  war  would  have 
put  the  war-making  powers  in  the  position  of  saying,  "America 
must  stop  Its  trade."  Strange  to  say,  many  of  those  who  uphold  the 
embargo  are  criticizing  the  administration  becatise  of  tmemploy- 
ment.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  unemployment  of  this  country 
would  be  almost  tripled  if  our  trade  were  blocked  by  our  legislative 
embargo.  Strange  to  say  that  some  of  the  critics  of  the  embargo 
repeal  have  associated  themselves  with  those  who  attacked  the  bill 
because  it  denies  us  freedom  of  the  seas,  due  to  the  cash-and-carry 
provision. 

Another  class  of  critics  Insist  upon  the  embargo  because  they  say 
its  repeal  is  unneutral  in  the  event  of  war  between  the  axis  powers 
and  the  democracies.  They  are  quite  content  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  embargo  would  make  us  unneutral  In  favor  of  the  dic- 
tators agaihst  the  democracies;  and,  what  is  more  important,  they 
seem  quite  unconscious  of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  which  we  instigated 
and   which,   at  least   morally,   bound  us  to  be  against   aggressive 

nations.  ^      ^.  ,     ^ 

Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  said  of  the  second  article  of 
the  pact:  "It  Is  not  a  profession  but  a  pledge,  positive  and  com- 
prehensive.    That  is  the  heart  of  the  treaty." 

The  militant  American  churchman.  William  Chase,  of  New  York, 
argued  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  saying  that  if  Amer- 
ica does  noi  execute  its  own  law,  the  Kellcg  Pact,  we  are  not  honest, 
and  we  cannot  go  before  God  and  expect  His  blessing. 

The  Kellogg  Pact  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  otir  foremost  American  statesmen.  Senator 
Borah,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  we  gave  up  our  so- 
called  traditional,  though  somewhat  mythical,  policy  of  Isolation 
when  we  entered  the  family  of  nations  by  signing  the  Kellogg  Pact. 

Partisan  critics  of  the  bill  are  deserting  the  ofBclal  position  of 
the  Republican  Partv  concerning  neutrality.  The  Republican  plat- 
form of  1928  endorsed  the  proposed  Kellogg  Pact,  which  was  non- 
neutral  as  far  as  war  and  the  makers  thereof  were  concerned,  and 
the  Republican  platform  of  1932  went  one  step  further,  favoring 
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congressional  enactment  authorizing  the  United  States  to  call  or 
participate  In  Intfrnatlcnal  conference  In  case  of  any  threat  of 
▼lolaUon  of  the  Kellogg  Pact.  Tliat  proposal  was  never  passed,  but 
those  who  adi-ocated  It  as  a  firm  step  against  aggressors  are  today 
advocating  an  embargo  which  helps  the  aggressors  violate  the 
Kellogg  Pact. 

Some  state  this  neutrality  bill  will  help  the  defending  democra- 
cies because  they  are  In  a  position  through  their  naval  and  maritime 
suprtrruicy  to  come  to  our  shores  and  get  our  goods,  and  that  the 
dictators  are  not  in  a  similar  position.  They  have  forgotten  that 
the  reason  the  democraclc>s  are  In  this  position  is  because  of  the 
Washington  Disarmament  Conference,  which  was  adopted  during 
the  time  of  President  Harding  and  which  gives  Great  Britain  a 
supremacy  on  the  high  soas.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  other 
treaties  which  were  made  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  con- 
cerning the  limitation  of  naval  armament,  which  also  put  Great 
Britain  In  a  position  to  acquire  our  goods  by  the  cash-and-carry 
provl.sicn.  We  are  making  our  law  in  time  of  peace  on  the  status  of 
power  to  which  we  have  contributed  and  by  which  we  secured  cer- 
tain important  admissions  from  other  countries.  By  the  Kellogg 
Pact  our  Monroe  Doctrine  was  recognized  by  the  world. 

President  Roosevelt  is  not  responsible  for  the  Kello-^  Pact,  but 
President  Roosevelt,  under  the  constitutional  oath  of  offlce,  mvist 
rccocnlze  Its  obligations  and  so  must  the  Congress. 

There  is  little  of  logic  and  lees  of  law  In  the  objections  to  this 
bin.  There  L°  neither  political  neutrality  nor  International  neu- 
trality in  the  objections.  It  represents  a  very  well  worked  out 
compromise  between  various  thoughts  as  to  safeguarding  America 
from  war.  and  all  through  the  bill  there  is  carried  the  idea  of 
American  rights  and  American  obligations.  Nothing  better  could 
be  said  for  the  bill  than  the  words  of  our  very  able  peace-loving 
and  respected  Secretary  of  State  when  he  WTOte  the  Congress  the 
following  guiding  remarks:  "Thrso  proposals  are  intended  to  aid 
In  keeping  the  Unlteti  States  from  becoming  Involved  In  war. 
They  contemplate  primarily  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  relations  in 
the  world  have  ceased  to  be  peaceful. 

"Our  purpose  must  be.  at  all  times,  to  endeavor  to  foster  that 
state  of  relations  among  nations  which  will  maintain  the  fabric 
of  world  peace.  In  pursuance  of  that  ain\  we  have  done,  and 
must  do.  everything  possible  within  the  limits  of  our  traditional 
policy  of  nonlnvolvement  in  overseas  affairs. 

"In  considering  the  present  proposals  for  legislation,  we  must 
keep  In  mind  that,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  wish  or  may 
try  to  disassociate  ourselves  from  world  events,  we  cannot  achieve 
dlsassoclatlcn.  The  simple  fact  of  our  existence  as  a  great  Nation 
~Tn  a  world  of  nations  cannot  be  denied;  and  the  substance  of  the 
legislation  adopted  In  this  country  Inevitably  influences  not  only 
this  country  but  also  other  countries.  The  problem  tor  us  Is  not 
whether  we  shall  help  any  foreign  country  or  any  group  of 
foreign  countries.  Nor  Is  It  that  of  passing  Judgment  upon  or 
Interfering  In  other  peoples  controversies.  Rather.  It  Is  that  of 
so  conducting  our  affairs  and  our  relations  with  other  peoples, 
both  before  and  alter  the  outbreak  of  war  elsewhere,  that  we 
shall  be  more,  and  not  less,  secure;  so  that  we  shall  not  become 
parties  to  controversies;  and  so  that  our  attitude  and  actions 
will  encourage  other  people  to  avoid  rather  than  to  become 
engaged  In  controversy." 
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Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah,  Elbert  D. 
Thomas,  before  the  Institute  of  Far  Eastern  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arlwr,  Mich.,  on  June  27,  1939, 
on  the  subject  "The  Par  East  in  American  University 
Curricula." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Three  nights  straight  talking  on  subjects  which  1  have  loved 
to  think  about  for  a  generation  leaves  me  in  a  quandary  as  to 
whether  to  make  these  talks  a  trilogy  of  repetitions  or  to  attempt 
deflnitely  each  night  to  stay  within  the  given  bounds  of  the  an- 
nounced subjects  If  I  had  stayed  within  bounds,  I  should 
never  have  wandered  over  the  earth.  If  I  had  remained  with 
the  conventional.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  teaching  oriental 
subjects.    X  could  uevex   have   been  poetic   as  Nltobe  was,   who 


wanted  to  learn  so  that  he  could  be  a  bridge  to  carry  eastern  cul- 
ture to  the  west  and  western  culture  to  the  east.  My  hope  was 
merely  to  bring  the  eastern  scheme  of  thinking  into  our  western 
thought. 

You  may  have  a  better  time  and  learn  much  more  if  I  stay  in 
bounds,  but  I  will  not  have  half  as  much  fun.  Our  meetings  here 
at  this  in5titute  are  deflnitely  for  mutual  benefit.  Please  let 
me  go  my  way.  get  thoroughly  mixed  up.  and  enjoy  myself  for  the 
minutes  I  am  before  you.  Prom  experience  I  have  known  for  a 
icng  time  that  a  visiting  lecturer's  task  Is  merely  one  of  being  an 
Irritant  to  furnl.sh  stimulus  to  what  a  generation  ago  we  called 
the  regular  professor's  raspberry  remarks. 

What  is  the  place  of  the  Far  East  in  the  currlciUa  of  American 
universities?  Of  course,  the  Orient  always  has  had  a  place  in  all 
teaching  and  classroom  discussion,  but  is  it  worthy  of  a  branch  of 
study  by  itself?    More  and  more  I  answer.  "Yes." 

Anyone  who  will  seriously  study  our  earth  will  discover,  at 
almost  any  period  wherein  he  will  take  a  broad  approach  to  the 
study,  a  uriity  which  is  startling  in  its  aspects.  A  university 
must  aim  at  the  great  unlversals.  The  world,  therefore,  must 
of  necessity  be  one  of  these  unlversals. 

Since  this  is  a  time  of  economic  interpretation,  let  us  approach 
the  place  of  the  Par  East  in  the  only  true  approach  to  economics 
that  man  may  take  today.  The  known  world  throughout  all  history 
has  been  an  economic  unit.  Since  the  Invention  of  money  and  tho 
development  of  trade  on  a  money  basis  men  and  their  wares  have 
gone  into  every  nock  and  corner  of  known  places,  and  the  men  in 
cffertng  these  wares  have  braved  for  the  purposes  of  gain  and  ad- 
vantage the  vast  unknowns.  In  this  day  when  nations  are  attempt- 
ing to  build  self-sufBcient  natlohalistlc  entitles,  if  the  Fur  East 
Impressed  Itself  as  It  should.  If  the  study  of  It  were  stre.«scd  m  every 
Institution,  the  fact  of  this  eccnomic  world  unity  would  prove  the 
economic  interdependence  of  nations  and  our  vital  relationships  to 
that  unit  would  be  made  plain. 

Having  accepted  this  thesis,  we  realize  that  our  national  economic 
Ills  probably  could  be  solved  if  the  study  and  the  thought  that  Is 
being  put  into  an  attempt  to  solve  those  national  ills  were  tempered 
by  a  recognition  of  the  actual  fact  of  world  economic  unity.  If  this 
earth  Is  an  economic  unit,  do  you  not  see  that  the  economic  ills  of 
the  world  cannot  be  solved  on  a  strictly  nationalistic  basis?  Since 
the  Invention  of  money  the  universal  acceptance  of  gold  and  silver 
as  money  throughout  the  earth  has  brought  a  money  unity  Into  the 
world.  There  are  many  kinds  of  money,  but  each  has  a  common 
denominator,  and  that  through  the  ages  has  been  gold  and  silver. 
In  the  production  and  the  consumption  of  the  earth's  products  the 
outlet  for  surpluses  has  been  some  far-away  ultimate  consiimer. 
The  ultimate  consumer  In  this  world-wide  economic  scheme  will 
therefore  be  that  people  with  the  ability  to  absorb  and  pay  for  sur- 
pluses. The  ultimate  consximer  will  therefore  be  that  part  cf  the 
I  world  where  the  greatest  mass  of  poptolatlon  Is.  The  ultimate  con- 
[  Bumer  will  therefore  also  be  found  In  that  part  of  the  world  where 
'  there  has  always  been  an  ability  to  absorb  profits  and  take  all 
surplus  Investments. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  assumed  a  world  unity  based  upon 
gold  and  silver  money  economy.  Some  thinkers  are  suggesting 
that  the  day  of  metal-based  money  is  passing  and  that  the  world 
of  the  future  will  be  one  where  economically  organized  nations 
will  complete  with  one  another  on  the  basis  of  nationally  com- 
bined labor  and  resource  strength.  If  that  day  ever  comes  that 
people  closest  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  with  the  cheapest,  lowest 
labor  standards,  labor  and  the  greatest  labor  surplus,  will  have 
the  greatest  advantage.  America's  interest  in  the  Far  East  will 
then  not  be  merely  an  academic  question;  It  will  be  one  of  tlie 
most  vlUl  concern  IX  we  are  to  maintain  In  any  way  our  living 
standards. 

Leave  for  a  moment  that  thought  and  rettim  to  this  one,  made 
so  plain  to  us  by  Mr.  Sloan,  of  the  General  Motors,  when  he 
testified  before  the  Monopoly  Committee.  General  Motors  had 
become  self-sufiQclent.  That  great  organization  did  not  need  to 
borrow;  it  was  not  dependent  upon  a  second  party  for  financial 
resources.  Its  products,  therefore,  have  always  found  an  outlet 
with  profit.  Where  has  this  outlet  been?  It  has  been  the  whole 
world,  and  there  has  been  in  the  world  the  ability  to  absorb. 
Then.  In  connection  with  the  testimony,  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  United  SUtes  last  year  made  118.000.000.000  In  profits  that 
had  to  seek  investment  or  be  left  as  simple  s^^vings.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  our  economic  scheme  had  become  national  in  its  scope, 
the  Investment  channels  abroad  had  become  closed.  America's 
economic  world  had  in  a  sense  therefore  become  bounded  by  the 
oceans.  This  was  not  entirely  our  fault;  it  was  primarily  because 
of  the  conditions  among  those  peoples  whom  we  shall  term  the 
ultimate  consumers  of  our  surpluses  in  goods  and  investing 
money. 

Now.  throughout  history,  or  at  least  for  the  last  2.000  years,  gold 
and  silver  as  basic  moneys  have  always  remained  comparatively 
scarce  In  Europe  and  America  because  of  the  greater  degree  of 
power  In  eastern  Asia  to  absorb,  to  retain,  and  to  keep  whatever 
surplus  in  these  two  metals  the  world  had  produced.  Let  vis  state 
It  in  another  way;  For  2,000  years  the  mere  fact  that  in  China  we 
have  had  private  property  and  private  ownership  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  gainfully  employed  has  meant  that  China  has 
taken  ultimately  the  surplus  of  practically  everything.  So  much 
so  has  this  been  the  case  that  I  venture  the  assertion  that  aui 
economically  sick  China  has  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  seasons 
speUed  an  economically  sick  Europe  and  America.  Having  ventured 
that  statement,  let  us  look  at  the  facts:  We  have  had  war  and  an 
sconomlc&Uy  sick  China  since   1811.    I  shall  have  to  leave  this 
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thought  with  this  conclusion,  which  will  be  my  first  reason  for 
suggesting  that  the  Par  East  has  a  place  In  our  university  curricu- 
lum: We  know  where  the  world's  surpluses  can  be  consumed  pro- 
viding the  people  have  the  buying  power.  For  the  first  time  In 
China's  history  the  Chinese  in  this  long  period  since  1911  nave 
had  drained  from  them  that  which  they  have  always  relied  upon 
to  continue  their  purchases,  regardless  of  pestilence,  famine,  war. 
or  privation.  Since  1911  the  foreigner,  especially  In  exploiting 
China  has  taken  his  profits  In  the  metals.  He  has  drained  from 
the  Chinese  the  Chinaman's  hoarding,  and  China  today,  exhausted. 
Is  unable  to  buy.  In  olden  days,  or  in  the  days  before  1911,  when 
the  Individual  made  a  profit,  he  put  that  profit  In  silver  slugs.  He 
hid  the.se  pieces  of  silver  in  his  adobes  or  mud  plaster  when  he  built 
his  house.  Fire  came;  all  was  destroyed;  his  apparent  wealth  waa 
wiped  out.  But  no:  in  the  ashes  and  in  the  debris  he  searched 
and  found  again  his  capital  to  start  him  going  once  more. 

We  must  remember  that  the  concept  of  private  property  and  the 
theory  of  personal  or  family  ownership,  the  two  economic  funda- 
mentals of  a  democratic  society,  have  persisted  in  China  since 
times  before  Christ,  and  on  those  two  simple  principles  has  economic 
democracy  there  rested.  If  we  are  to  restore  prosperity  to  Europe 
and  to  America,  based  upon  the  use  of  money  in  free  buying  and 
seUlng  which  has  reQected  the  economics  of  the  world  for  cen- 
turies we  must  m  some  way  or  other  cease  thinking  In  terms  of  a 
simple  national  economy  and  base  our  efforts  upon  what  are  the 
facts— a  world-wide  economy.  Has  the  Far  East  a  place  In  economic 
study"*  Probably  the  greatest  and  most  Important  place.  One 
season  after  peace  is  restored  In  the  Orient  and  Chinese  labor  has  a 
chance  to  accumulate  Its  ordinary  New  Year's  holiday  spending, 
there  will  be  no  American  surplus  cotton.  ^   *     v,      t 

Yet  materially  sordid  as  we  Americans  are  supposed  to  be.  i 
would  not  leave  a  Justification  of  bringing  the  Far  East  Into  our 
curriculum  on  merely  an  economic  basis.  Has  there  not  been 
throughout  hlstcrv  this  similar  unity  in  other  fields  also  wheii  we 
have  studied  properly?  How  else  can  we  account  for  such  close, 
almost  Identical  practices  In  the  laws  of  the  lands  that  we  find 
when  we  compare  the  canon  of  Shun  with  the  code  Of  Hammurabi? 
How  can  we  account  for  great  centuries  of  spiritual  outpourings, 
like  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  where  so  much  that  Is  the 
best  of  China,  the  best  of  India,  the  best  of  ancient  Palestine,  in 
religious  thought  is  discovered? 

We  recognize  these  unities  when  we  study  world  conquests.  W^e 
recognize  these  unities  when  we  think  of  the  history  of  Buddhism 
or  of  Christianity  and  the  spread  of  these  great  systems  along  the 
channels  of  world  trade. 

We  recognize  these  unities,  too.  In  given  periods  like  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  the  thought,  coming  as  a 
result  of  the  newly  discovered  world  and  newly  opened  trade  lines, 
burst  upon  Europe,  producing  a  unity  which  shows  itself  In  great 
universal  social  and  political  revolutions.  Just  because  the  unity  is 
only  apparent  during  periods  of  great  activity,  great  catastrophes. 
Kreat  vvar  It  does  not  follow  that  it  has  not  been  there  all  the  time. 
The  yourig  Dauphin  who  became  Louis  XVI  took  an  Interest  In 
printing,  printed  and  made  a  book  written  by  Fenelon  whose  title 
was  "Telcmaque."  Proudly  Louis  went  to  his  grandfather  with  the 
first  copy.  Louis  XV  opened  It  and  read:  "The  sovereign  • 
should  show  himself  a  model  of  virtue,  of  respect  for  religion,  and 
an  example  of  piety  and  zeal." 

•Monsieur  le  Dauphin."  said  the  King  coldly,  "you  have  done 
enough.    Break  the  plates." 

Confucian  poliiical  thought  had  dawned  upon  Europe. 
Decs  anybody  Imagine  that  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
Chinese  sages  had  not  infiuenced  that  thought?  Who  could  at- 
tempi  today  to  write  on  English  or  American  literature  and  leave 
ouT^consid/ration  of  the  imagist  poems  brought  into  our  «;i^eme 
of  poetry  as  a  result  of  contact  with  the  Japanese  Hokku  and 
Tanka  poems?  What  would  a  study  of  religion  be  without  some 
reference  to  Confucianism  or  Buddhism?  How  can  we  explain  the 
transplanting  of  western  nationalistic  thought  based  upon  loyalry 
to  the  King  into  the  Mikado  cult  of  Japan  without  understand  n- 
the  possibilities  of  using  some  theory  of  Shinto  to  develop  the 
thorouKhgolng  modern  national  state  such  as  exists  In  Japan  to- 
day If  we  sle  the  contributions  of  the  west  in  the  great  activi- 
ties that  are  takin--  place  In  the  east,  so  if  we  but  study  the  east. 
If  Si  Se  the  mflSence  of  It  upon  our  thought,  our  literature 
our  history  and  our  economic  life  in  the  west.  \Vhat  better 
answer  can  we  find  to  the  racial  crudities  which  are  being  taught 
tJd^y  in  Germany  In  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  Germari  race 
thai  to  discover  how  thoroughly  mixed  the  Japanese  people  are 
racially  speaking  when  the  facts  are  brought  to  play  upon  their 
ov^n  notion  of  Constantly  and  everlasting  thinking  of  themselves 

"we"hink"in^Amerlca  that  we  like  democracy.  Its  toleration.  Its 
great  freedoms  of  thought  and  action,  its  ^/^'^'^^"f  °/  P"'°°^ 
and  private  property,  its  right  to  buy  and  sell.  Us  devotior^  to 
^ace  Problbly  we  can  find  the  results  of  those  Institutions 
Thich  wVhere  point  out  as  the  characteristics  of  our  democracy 
upon  the  habits,  the  characteristics  of  «  P^oP'^'  '  J«,„^l"  l\"f ^ 
d^ply  China,  the  long-lived  empire,  ^^ose  s  mllar  institutioas 
have  made  for  stability  there  as  well  as  contributing  to  China  s 
ability  to  live  down  miseries,  sufferings,   and  disasters. 

I  wonder  if  the  student  of  today  could  not  understand  Europe  s 
warring  states  and  Europe's  economics,  Europes  revolutions  a 
little  better  If  he  had  studied,  or  let  us  say  if  |^li^«,^/J°"f^^,^  °' 
the  period  of  China's  warring  states  as  a  laboratory  for  deduction 
There  Is  a  thousand-year  block  of  history  open  to  the  student  of 
sociology   pontics,  international  relations,  and  interstate  conflict^ 


the  like  of  which  Is  not  presented  anywhere  else  In  the  world  to 
the  scholar  who  wUl  attempt  to  analyze  present-day  Europe  ana 
predict  its  future.  If  we  want  to  be  thoroughly  and  completely 
objective  about  the  possibility  of  the  evolution  and  development 
of  an  international  law  based  upon  morality,  where  better  could  we 
turn  than  to  China  to  study  the  history  of  the  conflicting  states 
and  realize  from  actual  historical  fact  what  happens  to  a  great 
number  of  states  when  they  exhaust  themselves  in  strife  Instead 
of  building  themselves  up  in  cooperative  endeavor? 

Then,  too.  there  is  Japan,  the  great  meeting  place,  where  theories 
which  evolved  In  the  east  and  in  the  west  have  been  fused  in 
the  building  of  a  nation. 

In  economics,  then,  the  Par  East  has  a  place  In  our  curriculum. 
In  history,  then.  If  the  Far  East  Is  left  out  we  have  no  concept  ol 
world-wide  trends.  In  literature  and  language.  In  religion,  and  In 
social  science,  and  especially  If  we  remain  in  the  fields  of  geology, 
archeology,  and  anthropology,  we  shaU  always  find  a  place  for  the 
Far  East  in  our  studies. 

In  education  there  must  of  necessity  be  that  approach  which 
brings  out  the  facts  of  world  unity  rather  than  emphasizing  the 
assumed  facts  of  diverse  and  nationalistic  entitles,  which  are 
responsible  for  so  many  of  the  Ills  which  striving,  contestmg 
nationalisms  are  attempting  to  solve  for  themselves. 

In  1909  or  1910  President  Eliot  visited  the  Far  East.  He  felt  that 
eastern  Asia  had  not  much  to  contribute  to  our  educational 
scheme  His  deduction  was  based  upon  the  thought  that  the 
east  had  not  evolved  a  scientific  method.  But  sad  to  relate  we 
had  not  evolved  a  scientific  method  In  our  study  of  the  east.  This 
institute  proves  that  today  we  now  have  the  scientific  attitude- 
Much  will  come  from  this. 
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HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  30.  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    MILLARD    E.    TYPINGS.    OF    MARYLAND, 
BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Tydings]  before  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  on  May  25,  1939.  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  distinctive  honor  and  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  asked  to 
address  this  distinguished  gathering  of  Americans.  Here  are  rep- 
resented the  leaders  of  one  of  the  great  industries  of  our  country. 
In  talking  to  you  tonight  I  shall  make  some  comments  upon  the 
national  scene.  Its  recent  past  and  its  Immediate  future.  Of  course, 
the  past  is  behind  us.  It  cannot  be  changed.  The  future,  on  the 
other  hand   is  yet  ahead  and  is  ours  to  make  what  we  will. 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  our  great  wealth  and  the  accumulations 
from  former  periods  of  prosperity,  it  has  been  possible  during  the 
last  7  years  to  experiment  In  the  field  of  government  in  a  most 
lavish  fashion.  If  one  experiment  did  not  work  well.  It  could  be 
discarded  and  a  new  one  attempted.  Our  resources  were  so  great 
that  at  first  the  cumulative  effect  of  experiments,  both  good  and 
bad    did  not  deliver  its  full  Impact  upon  our  economic  life. 

However  even  In  a  country  with  resources  as  great  as  ours,  a 
decline  in  these  resources  and  a  tiring  of  the  patience  of  the  people 
with  continuous  Government  Innovations  In  the  end  more  than 
ever  demand  sound  remedies. 

We  are  now  approaching  that  point  In  our  national  economy.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  depression  In  1929.  our  national  debt  was 
less  than  $20,000,000,000.  Today  it  is  »45,000.000.000.  How  much  is 
$45  000  000  000?  Well,  if  we  were  to  begin  paying  off  this  debt  at 
the'  rate  of  $500,000,000  a  year,  it  would  take  five  generations  of 
American  citizens  to  discharge  It. 

The  Interest  charge  on  our  national  debt  alone  Is  now  more  tnan 
$1  000  000  000  a  year.  If  we  were  to  begin  at  once  a  policy  of  paying 
curreiit  interest  on  the  debt  and  decreasing  that  debt  In  principal 
$500  000  000  a  year,  It  would  consume  25  percent  of  otir  present 
entire  national  income  for  90  years.  The  interest  on  the  national 
debt  takes  17  cents  out  of  every  dollar  which  the  people  pay  In 
Federal  taxation. 

It  would  take  3  generations,  or  60  years,  to  bring  down  otir 
national  debt  to  where  it  was  8  years  ago,  if  it  were  reduced 
$500,000,000  a  year.  . 

This  is  the  situation  Into  which  the  'brain  trusters,  the  rubber 
stamps,"  and  the  "Yes,  Yes"  boys  have  got  the  financial  affair* 


•  a* 
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of  the  United  States  Oovemment.  The  men  who  advocate  spend- 
Ini?  oneself  out  of  debt  arc  the  ones  who  advocate  drinking 
oneself  sober.  In  fact,  these  self-styled  and  pseudo  liberals  are  the 
real  reactionaries.  They  are  the  forces  which  are  selling  the 
American  people  Into  economic  slavery. 

Always  they  proclaim  that  next  year,  as  a  result  of  Government 
apt-ndlng.  the  income  of  the  country  is  to  be  Increased  20  to  30 
percent  In  the  meantime,  while  they  spend,  elect,  and  experi- 
ment, confldence  In  the  future  Is  lost,  the  army  of  unemployed 
mills  about  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns  as  It  has  done  for 
the  past  10  years.  In  the  meantime,  agriculture  has  Itnown  few 
periods  of  even  remote  prosperity. 

The  man  on  tho  side  lines,  who  views  It  all.  Is  driven  to  the 
br-licf  that  under  the  guise  of  Improvmg  the  condition  of  the 
people,  the  NaUonal  Government  Is  actually  squandering  their 
substance  and  prolonging  the  misery  of  the  masses. 

Obviously,  this  cannot  go  on  Interminably.  To  keep  on,  year 
after  year,  borrowing  against  the  future,  and  chasing  the  mirage 
of  prosperity  In  a  desert  of  reckless  and  wastefiU  expenditure 
Is  to  embrace  real  disaster  eventually. 

The  whole  reckless  program  is  carried  on  In  the  same  fashion 
that  Mark  Antony  employed  with  the  Roman  populace.  You 
recall  that  Mark  "came  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him." 

Today,  the  same  emotional  buUd-up  Is  used  In  this  country  to 
put  ovrr  certain  programs.  As  soon  as  common  sense  commences 
to  dissipate  the  sophl-stry  and  lure  of  mere  words,  a  new  emotional 
toulld-up.  interlarded  with  name  calling  and  epithets,  is  begun. 

La-vt  Monday  night  I  listened  to  the  address  of  President  Roose- 
velt before  the  Retailers  National  Forum.  In  the  course  of  his 
addrc8.s.  the  President  said.  I  quote:  "It  would  be  t»ad  for  busi- 
ness to  shift  any  further  burden  to  consumers*  taxes.  •  •  • 
Remember,  as  businessmen  and  as  retailers,  that  any  further  tax 
on  cansumers,  like  a  sales  tax.  means  that  the  consumers  can 
buy  fewer  goods  at  your  store." 

I  agree  thorouchly  with  the  position  taken  by  the  President. 
It  would  be  more  Interesting  to  have  the  President's  comment 
upon  the  effect  on  consumers'  purchasing  power  when  the  day 
comes— If  it  ever  does — when  the  lavish  expenditures  which  he 
has  constantly  advocated  are  to  be  paid  for,  as  they  will  be,  by 
tte  consumers  of  the   Nation. 

The  President  feels,  he  says,  that  a  consumers'  tax  would  be 
very  bad  for  business  But  the  President  did  not  say  that  even- 
tually it  will  be  t.'i.e  consumers  of  this  Nation  who  are  going  to 
pay  off  the  tremendous  debt  which  the  present  administration  Is 
foisting  upon  many  generations  to  come. 

If  additional  consumers'  taxes  would  be  Injurious  now,  they  will 
be  injurious  whenever  they  are  laid,  and  they  will  have  to  be 
laid  as  I  Fhall  presently  prove  if  the  debt  is  not  to  be  repudiated, 
directly  or  Indirectly.  ^     ^   ^     ^ 

Now  bear  with  me.  Out  of  the  $5,520,000,000,  which  the  Budget 
Bureau  estimates  will  be  the  total  tax  income  for  the  United 
States  In  1939  all  of  the  corporations  and  all  of  the  income-tax 
payers  of  the  Nation  will  pay  $2,086  000.000.  How  Is  the  remain- 
ing «3  434.000,000  raised?  It  Is  raised  now.  and  always  has  been 
raised  by  taxes  on  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  consumers  of  the 
Nation  And  keep  In  mind  that  while  the  masses  of  the  people — 
the  consumers— are  now  paying  over  60  percent  of  our  total  na- 
tional tax  revenue,  it  is  not  enough  to  make  Income  match  outgo, 
for  at  the  same  time  we  are  annually  spending  bUlions  of  doUars 
more  than  we  are  taking  in. 

It  Ls.  of  cotirse.  true  that  when  debt-payment  time  comes  that 
the  corporations  and  the  Income-tax  payers  alike  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  heavy  additional  taxes.  But  even  if  we  take  every  cent 
of  Income  from  all  of  the  people  In  this  Nation  who  receive  more 
than  $100,000  a  year.  It  wauld  only  amount  to  $974,000,000.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  well-to-do.  If  we  took  every  cent  they  received, 
could  not  produce  the  money  needed  to  meet  oiu:  present  expenses 
or  to  make  up  the  sums  needed  for  the  eventual  payment  of  the 
debt.  The  billions  to  be  raised  annually  must  come  out  of  the 
sweat  and  toll  of  the  working  masses  of  this  Nation,  the  white- 
collar  worker,  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  skilled  mechanic. 

The  President's  logic  that  consumers*  taxes  hurt  business  is 
•ound.  If  this  Is  sound  and  true  now.  It  will  be  equally  sound 
and  true  when  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  pay,  8s  I  have 
shoifi'n  they  must  pay.  the  additional  taxes  necessary  to  liquidate 
the  national  debt. 

Of  course.  If  the  President  is  playing  a  hunch  that  prosperity, 
which  has  been  continually  promised  each  year  for  the  last  6  years, 
really  does  come,  sav  after  January  20,  1941,  then  all  may  be  well. 
But  If  the  President's  hunch  should  be  wrong,  what  then?  It  Is 
bad  policy  to  run  a  government  on  hunches.  It  Is  had  to  run  It 
on  money  that  five  future  generations  will  have  to  raise  In  order 
to  make  the  Nation  solvent. 

Obviouslv,  the  policies  of  the  present  administration  cannot  go 
on  Interminably.  Indeed,  to  pursue  the  course  much  further  Is 
to  hAsten  disaster.  How.  then,  can  we  turn  the  flank  of  this 
movement,  so  shot  with  sophistry?  That  Is  the  task  of  those 
who  are  In  pKJSltions  of  leadership.  In  and  outside  of  government, 
the  task  of  getting  the  120.000.000  men,  women,  and  children  of 
this  country  back  on  the  road  of  real  recovery  and  improved  cou- 
dlUon.s. 

I  shall  attempt  to  prove  tonight  that  there  is  only  one  way,  in 
the  main.  In  which  this  can  be  achieved,  and  that  is  by  the  revival 
of  the  private  business  of  the  Nation. 

By  business,  I  mean  agriculture,  mining,  electric  light,  power 
and  gas.  manufacturing,  construction,  transportation,  communica- 
tion, trade,  finance,  services,  and  miscellaneous  enterprisea 


In  normal  times  50,000.000  persons  find  employment  In  one  or  tho 
other  of  these  activities.  At  present  some  ten  or  twelve  million  of 
those  normally  employed  are  without  work  or  only  partially  em- 
ployed. 

How,  then,  can  the  machinery  of  business  be  started  so  that 
at  least  a  large  part  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed  can  be 
absorbed  in  everyday  work,  so  that  taxation  and  governmental 
expenditures  can  "be  decreased,  and  through  the  orderly  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  we  can  again  know  a  normal  life  in  this 
Nation? 

First.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  much  of  the  half-baked  legisla- 
tion, some  of  which  has  been  discarded,  such  as  the  N.  R.  A.  and 
the  A.  A.  A.,  the  spend-yourself-out-of-debt  and  similar  panaceas, 
has  had  its  roots  in  a  lack  of  comprehension  of  what  the  busintsses 
that  I  have  named  really  mean  to  the  Nation. 

Our  people  have  forgotten.  It  appears,  that  the  only  place  in 
which  a  citizen  can  find  work  outside  of  government  is  in  some 
line  of  business,  whether  it  be  manufacturing,  transportation,  or 
agriculture;  that  goverrunent  has  nothing  in  the  way  of  revenues 
except  what  it  derives  from  the  conduct  of  private  business;  and 
that  unle.^s  business  can  be  resuscitated,  unemployment,  burden- 
some taxes,  annual  deflclts,  and  a  disastrous  national  debt  are 
Inevitable. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  people  of  this  Nation,  particularly  the 
working  people,  do  not  appreciate  fully  how  much  they  have  at 
stake  in  the  revival  of  business.  Until  they  do.  bad  legislation, 
useless  experimentation  and  Innovation,  and  evil  times  are  likely 
to  persist. 

The  charts  which  you  see  on  the  wall  were  prepared  during  the 
administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  They-  are  not  my  figures. 
They  are  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  first  chart  is  entitled  "Business  Savings  From  1929  to  IQS?," 
a  9-year  period. 

It"  deals  with  everv  business  In  the  country,  Including  agricul- 
ture. Look  at  the  figures.  In  the  year  1929  the  business  of  the 
United   States  took    in   $2,583,000,000   more   than   It   paid   out. 

In  1930.  all  the  businesses  of  the  Nation  paid  out  $5,000,000,000 
more  than  all  the  businesses  of  the  Nation  took  In. 

In  1931.  all  the  businesses  paid  out  $8,052,000,000  more  than  they 
took  in. 

In  1932.  all  the  businesses  of  the  Nation  paid  out  $8,942,000,000 
more  than  thev  took  In. 

In  1933.  all  the  businesses  of  the  Nation  paid  out  $3,094,000,000 
mere  than  they  took  in. 

In  1934.  all  the  businesses  of  the  Nation  paid  out  $1,429,000,000 
more  than  they  took  In. 

And  in  1935.  for  the  first  time  In  a  5-year  period,  all  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  Nation  took  in  $310,000,000  more  than  all  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  Nation  paid  out. 

The  startling  summation  shows  that  from  January  1,  1929.  down 
to  and  Including  December  31,  1935.  all  the  buslne.sses  of  the  Nation 
paid  out  $23,529,000,000  more  than  was  taken  in. 

Business,  during  the  years  from  1930  to  1934.  Inclusive,  was  living 
upon  the  resources  it  had  collected  and  sc-t  aside  in  eiood  years. 
During  this  period  of  time,  most  of  these  resources  were  used  up. 
While  it  is  true  that  In  1936  and  1937  business  as  a  whole  was  able 
to  make  a  small  protit.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  replenish  the  re- 
sources which  buslne.-.s  Itself,  not  Government,  spent  during  the 
5  deep  years  of  the  depres-sion.  Business,  during  these  7  years. 
1929-35,  inclusive,  has  spent  practically  the  same  amour.t  of 
money  which  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  In  an  effort  to 
overcome  and  survive  the  depression,  for  buslnes.s  has  used  up 
$23,529,000,000  of  Its  accumulated  resources  In  the  period  I  have 
indicated.  Without  these  resources,  built  up  in  good  years,  there 
would  have  been  universal  bankruptcy  and  economic  chaos  In  this 
country.  It  was  only  because  businei^s  had  set  something  aside 
in  the  sunny  days  that  it  was  able  to  carry  on  through  the  long 
storms  and  economic  rain  of  the  5  years  succeeding  1929, 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  that  contribution,  high  personages  In 
Government  lose  no  opportunity  to  berate,  belittle,  and  attack,  and 
sometimes  to  persecute  men  who  have  carried  en  through  the  de- 
pression at  a  greater  loss  of  resources  than  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  experienced. 

The  man  who  preaches  to  the  American  people  a  general  hatred 
of  all  businesses  teaches  them  to  hate  the  very  source  to  which 
they  must  look  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  for  thtmselves  and 
their  families.  No  one  h.os  a  bigger  stake  in  the  revival  cf  business 
than  have  the  50.000,000  people  who  in  normal  times  find  employ- 
ment in  these  various  businesses. 

Let  me  next  refer  you  to  the  chart  on  manufacturing,  embrac- 
ing all  the  various  activities  of  oiir  people  in  the  production  of 
heavy  and  consumers  goods— the  steel,  the  automobile,  clothing, 
furniture.  typewTiters,  tools,  bricks,  and  the  like.  What  do  we  find? 
We  find  that  out  of  every  income  dollar  which  the  great  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  Nation  have  taken  in.  an  average  of 
more  than  80  cents  of  that  income  dollar  was  paid  to  labor. 

When  a  man  buys  an  automobile  from  one  of  the  large  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  concerns,  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  about 
82  cents  out  of  every  dollar  he  paid  for  that  automobile  went  for 
labor.  He  assumes  that  In  the  plant  where  the  machine  was 
fabricated,  the  component  labor  percentage  was  a  good  deal  less 
than  82  percent  of  the  cost.  He  fails  to  realize  that  labor  Is  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  all  the  materials  used,  of  traiisporting,  and 
manufacturing  the  steel  in  the  product;  that  labor  is  a  part  of 
.  the  cost  of  taking  tlie  coal  out  of  the  ground,  with  which  the  plaat 
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IB  operated;  that  labor  is  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  growing  the 
rubber,  transporting  it  to  this  country  and  fabricating  it  Into  the 
tires  with  which  the  machine  Is  equipped. 

But  a  careful  examination  of  all  these  facts,  made  under  this 
very  administration  In  Washington,  shows  that  82  cents  out  of 
the  manufacturing  income  dollar  goes  to  labor. 

Let  me  next  transfer  your  attention  to  transportation,  tinder 
which  are  Included  the  railroads,  the  bus  companies,  the  boats,  and 
other  agencies  engaged  in  transporting  cargo  and  persons.  Out  of 
every  Income  dollar  received  by  the  combined  transportation  indus- 
tries of  this  country,  approximately  75  cents  goes  for  wages. 

Let  me  next  call  your  attention  to  the  field  of  mining  and 
Quarrying  where  the  millions  of  miners  in  all  branches  of  that 
activity  are  employed.  Again  we  find  that  approximately  80  cents 
out  of  every  mining-Income  doUar  goes  to  pay  wages. 

The  cost  of  the  materials  and  equipment  used  in  the  mines  Is 
made  up  largely  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  necessary  to  gather,  trans- 
port and  fashion  them  into  objects  for  vise.  This  is  part  of  the 
labor  cost  of  operating  the  mines,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  the 
labor  which  actually  does  the  mining  in  the  mines. 

Now  look  at  the  great  field  of  construction.  Here  again  we  find 
that  approximately  80  cents  out  of  every  income  dollar  goes  to  pay 

AKain.  If  we  combine  all  of  the  industries  of  the  Nation  together, 
includine  agricultxire  and  forestry.  In  which  the  labor  content  Is 
extremely  low,  we  find  that  about  65  cents  out  of  every  income 
dollar  from  every  source  of  work  in  the  Nation  goes  to  pay  labor. 

In  sum.  who  has  a  larger  stake  in  the  revival  of  American  business 
than    do    the    mUllous   of    men    and    women    employed    in    these 

*^Mv  prhnary  desire  in  wishing  to  revive  the  business  of  the  Nation 
is  not  so  the  well-to-do  can  make  more  money,  but  so  the  very 
Door  may  have  an  opportunity  to  work  at  fair  wages  and  steadj 
hours,  so  they  may  support  themselves  and  their  fancies  according 
to  the  American  standard  of  living.  And  where  else  In  the  United 
States  can  the  unemployed  find  work  at  such  a  level  of  pay  and 
steady  employment  except  in  a  revival  of  business?  „„,,„.,* 

When  I  hear  of  sit-down  strikes  and  efforts  to  array  class  against 
class,  and  hear  businessmen  denounced  as  a  group,  and  see  the 
chaos  that  everywhere  is  evident,  I  know  these  things  would  not  be 
If  to  those  who  are  employed  could  be  brought  the  knowledge  that 
out  of  every  income  doUar  which  most  businesses  receive,  approxi- 
mately 80  cents  goes  to  those  employed  In  that  business. 

Too  many  people  who  are  employed  assume  that  labor  is  only  a 
10-  20-.  or  30-percent  charge  against  the  Income  dollar  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  are  engaged  and  this  lack  of  knowledge  puts 
them  in  the  frame  of  mind  where  they  become  the  prey,  the  tools 
and  the  pawns  of  those  who  really  exploit  them  in  the  name  of 

^'^SS'let  me  remind  you  gentlemen  that  these  charts  and  these 
figures  were  prepared  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  under  the 
present  national  administration.  They  are  In  book  fo^ni  and  can 
be  obtained  by  any  citizen  upon  requestmg  copy  o\^^'^^^^^°^ 
National  Income  in  the  United  States.  There  you  will  find  these 
stumes  carried  out   In  more  detail  than  time  wlU  permit  me   to 

^Two°uld*like  U)"sS*these  charts  hung  in  every  business  house 
and  plant  of  this  Nation,  along  with  other  charts  showing  that 
the  masses  of  the  people— the  consumers— pay  60  percent  of  the 
rational  taxes  That  would  lay  the  foundation  for  some  good 
"olid  common!sense  thinking.  For  the  same  working  People  who 
get  the  income  from  some  line  of  business  pay  approximately  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  tax  money  which  the  Goverriment  of  the  United 
States  collects.  Thev  would  then  come  to  realize,  first,  that  in  the 
Revival  of  ?usness  there  Is  employment  for  all;  and  second  that 
in  lavish  governmental  expenditures  there  are  additional  burdens 

for  all  to  pay.  .   . 

What  I  have  heretofore  presented  are  facts  that  cannot  be  re- 
futed explained  away,  or  denied.  No  one  in  this  Republic  will 
denvthat^  the  masses  Of  the  people  are  now  paying  and  have  been 
plying  three-fifths  of  all  the  taxes  which  the  National  Govern- 
me^n?  collects.  Certainly  the  present  administration  will  not  deny 
«iat  in  most  lines  of  business  activity  the  workers  of  the  Nation 
iecel4  about  80  cents  out  of  every  Income  dollar  from  employment 
In  private  business  These  two  facts  in  themselves  show  that  the 
r?afhoSe  for  prosperity  is  in  the  revival  of  business,  big  and  little, 
^d  tSwe  ^  So  hope  for  prosperity  from  any  other  source  what- 

^The  classic  example  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  governmental 
nollcles  now  in  f^oB  in  this  country  Is  that  of  ancient  Rome. 
^Wl^lnXmewa^  a  republic,  with  a  government  similar  In  many 
wavs  to  thJt  of  the  United  States,  discontented  pressure  groups 
?eg?n  eleing  Bcnatcre  pledged  to  give  more  relief  to  the  unem- 
plo'Jed  Sd  who  would  ^favor  the  trade  K",^f «•  ^,^1^J^„^%S 
powerful  hv  Rome  during  the  last  days  of  the  republic.  Under 
tSrse  conditions,  prices  kept  going  up.  unemployment  Increased 
and  the  trade  guilds  eventually  obtained  ^  i^°n°ply  ^all  Jo^s^  As 
thpir  wages  went  up  and  up  unemployment  Increased,  innation 
came  St  and  reached  such  proportions  that  money  became 
pr^cticJuv  worthleMold  practically  disappeared  from  circula- 
?ion  ^^li'^wl^  si)  pSl?us.    At  one  time  oyster  shells  were  used  as 

"  Al^of  these  measures,  which  led  to  the  ultimate  destruction  6f 
Rome    we?e^f  course  offered  In  the  name  of  suffering  humanity 
fo  Telleve  dlsiess,  and  to  provide  a  more  abtmdant  life,  by  the 
boys  who  were  "going  to  do  something  about  It. 
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They  were  the  so-called  progressives  and  Uberals  of  the  Roman 
era.  Just  as  their  successors  of  the  modem  age  are  called  the 
progressives   and   liberals  of   today.  ^„„kii/. 

These  were  the  conditions  that  caused  the  fall  of  the  republic. 
These  minority  groups  ushered  in  the  parade  of  the  dictators. 
Sulla,  Pompey.  and  Crassus,  who  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  Caesars. 
The  dictators,  during  their  terms  of  office,  it  is  true,  managed  to 
straighten  out  to  some  extent  the  evils  and  distresses  brought  on 
by  these  minority  groups,  but  under  the  Roman  En:^)ire  the  same 
thing  occurred  again.  . 

The  policies  which  I  have  criticized  In  this  country— that  Is,  of 
attacking  and  harassing  business  and  preventing  Its  normal  re- 
vival— have  created  every  dictator  in  Europe. 

The  swiftness  with  which  poUcies  are  promulgated  and  in  the 
face  of  criticism,  altered  and  changed  but  never  abandoned,  in- 
duces a  goodly  proportion  of  our  people  to  think  that  all  proposed 
action  Is  progress.  Sometimes  it  is.  but  many  economic  crimes  ^e 
committed  in  the  name  of  progress  because  the  experience  of  the 
past  is  disregarded,  because  the  remedies,  while  temporarily  bene- 
ficial  are  often  in  the  end  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  present  national  administration  Is  literally  filled  with  the 
counterparts  of  those  who  wielded  power  In  ancient  Rome.  These 
men  preach  democracy  and  free  enterprise,  while  they  set  In 
motion  the  machinery  to  destroy  it. 

Frequently,  they  abuse  the  Governments  of  Russia.  Germany,  or 
Italy,  heaping  criticism  on  these  governmental  systems  of  state 
control  and  in  the  next  breath  they  advocate  the  measures  which 
will  imitate  them.  In  their  advocacy  of  economic  pohcles,  they 
embrace  the  Identical  systems  which  they  in  generalities  frequently 
condemn.  They  proclaim  that  the  American  system  of  government 
under  which  we  live,  and  which  has  brought  us  to  the  highest 
standard  of  Uving  in  all  the  worlds  history.  Is  In  truth  a  great 
failure  and  must  be  replaced  by  systems  that  have  proven  over 
and  over  again  to  be  a  sure  means  of  ruin. 

They  profess  a  behef  in  democracy,  while  attempting  to  get  con- 
trol of  an  Independent  branch  of  the  Government,  the  Supreme 
Court;  by  attempting  to  drive  out  of  pubUc  life,  by  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  and  Federal  power,  the  men  who  dare  to  disagree 
with  them  and  dare  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  Institutions 

of  this  country.  ^  ,      ..  „  .^^ 

These  are  the  men  who  disregard  over  and  over  again  the  fact 
that  the  workingman,  rather  than  the  weU -to-do,  has  been  paying 
and  will  continue  to  pay  over  half  of  the  tax  revenues  of  the  Na- 
tion; that  it  is  the  workingman  and  not  the  well-to-do  who 
receives  approximately  80  cents  out  of  the  business-income  dollar 

I  suggest  to  you  gentlemen  that  you  help  carry  these  eternal 
truths  to  those  with  whom  you  are  associated  in  business.  Put 
the  Government  charts  on  the  waU.  about  the  pay  and  the  taxes 
of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  you  will  begin  to  get  a  response, 
because  the  American  working  man  and  woman  are  sound  at 
heart  when  they  are  in  po«5session  of  the  facts. 

Some  high  authorities  look  with  apparent  scorn  on  the  lack  of 
confidence  among  businessmen  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
TTiS  think  recurring  deflclts.  continual  tirades  against  business 
leaders  chaneing  tax  structures,  and  countless  innovations  of 
goverr^ent  S  no  impediments  to  a  business  revival.  This  point 
If  view  is  so  Juvenile  that  it  is  unworthy  of  refutation 

No  sensible  man  is  inchned  to  take  risks,  to  enlarge  his  Pl&ft- *« 
replace  outmoded  equipment,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  goods  beyond 
day-to-day  needs,  when  he  cannot  even  remotely  guess  what  new 
experiment  touching  his  business,  what  new  tax^hat  new  lavish 
and  wasteful  governmental  expenditures  are  to  be  inflicted  today 

°^n  Tp°7e°of  the  inspired  derision  there  is  to  the  lack  of  business 
confidence,  if  fear  is  banished  and  a  gentilne  respect  and  confi- 
dence for  and  In  governmental  policy  Is  restored.  It  is  the  one  thing 
that  will  provide  more  Jobs  than  all  the  relief  appropriations  will 
provide  from  now  untU  doomsday.  «^„„o.« 

I  suggest  the  following  as  a  partial  program  to  restore  confidence 
and  to  create  new  employment  for  the  idle.  In  private  business^ 

First  reorganize  the  Federal  Government  to  accomplish  not 
alone  efficiency  but  real  and  general  economy.  Let  me  POift  out 
one  item  to  illustrate.  Many  millions  can  be  saved  m  all  depart- 
ments  by  dropping  the  press  agents  and  propaganda  and  other 
Stlvitles  which  are  costly,  and  more  political  than  anything  else. 

Second,  eliminate  more  than  a  score  of  bo"°wing  corporations 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  let  the  United  States 
Treasury  borrow  as  needed  for  all  the  Federal  Government.  Then 
our  national  obligations  may  be  a  part  of  our  National  Government 
Susmess  statement.  Today  many  agencies  are  borrowing  billions 
of  doUars  which  the  Government  really  owes  but  which  are  not 
?arried  as  a  part  of  the  Government's  obligation^  An  exampleof 
this  is  the  united  States  Housing  Authority  which  has  so  bor- 
rowed $800,000,000  and  is  now  about  to  borrow  $800^00,000  more 

Third,  have  a  thoroughly  honest  purge  of  the  welfare  rolls  and 
base  relief  on  real  need,  coupled  with  a  requirement  that  localities 
bear  a  definite  portion  of  the  burden  so  that  local  interests  may 
be  aroused  and  demand  elimination  of  the  frequent  abuses 

Fourth  whatever  moneys  it  is  necessary  to  appropriate  for  the 
welfare  of  our  people,  have  a  tax  program  that  raises  sufficient 
revenue  to  at  least  approximate  the  staggering  appropriations  and 
"Lrrlng  deficits  of  the  present  day.  This  can  be  donf.  ^^r^^d- 
enlne  the  Income-tax  base  so  that  each  citizen  in  the  Nation, 
SSrdlng  to  his  ability  to  pay.  carries  a  part  of  the  natlona  tax 
Sen  We  must  wi^  out  the  deficits  or  at  least  reduce  them 
to  understandable  proportions. 
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Fifth,  overhaul  the  Watcner  Labor  Act  by  giving  the  employer 
the  right  to  the  free  speech  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  right  to  .'peak  out  and  to  act  when  he  believes  that  influences 
are  attempting  not  to  help  but  to  exploit  those  who  work   with 

Sixth,  revise  the  Social  Security  Act  Eliminate  the  intended 
accumulation  of  reserve  invested  only  In  the  national  debt.  Place 
It  on  more  of  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  It  is  full  of  inequalities.  At 
present  the  farmer  gets  no  direct  benefit  from  It.  yet  he  pays 
his  share  of  security  taxes  Just  the  same,  for  the  employers"  social- 
aecurity  taxes  are  passed  on  in  Increased  prices  to  this  large  group 
of  our  citizens. 

Seventh,  remove  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  from  one-man 
domination,  where  too  often  political  considerations  rather  than  the 
public  welfare  dictate  where  and  how  It  shall  be  spent,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  building  of  bridges  In  Maryland  during  the  last  cam- 
pal"n. 

Eisihth.  keep  the  three  branches  of  our  Government — executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial— independent  of  each  other,  by  resisting 
encroachments  of  any  one  upon  the  other  two. 

I  believe  that  the  accomplishment  of  these  things  will,  more  than 
any  others,  restore  needed  confidence  and  put  our  country  on  the 
road  to  better  times.  It  may  be  that  there  are  a  score  of  Im- 
portant things  to  do  in  order  to  revive  the  business  of  the  Nation. 
But  do  each  and  every  one  of  them  and  fall  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
store confidonce  in  Government  and  they  will  not  avail  to  accom- 
plish the  recovery  Intended  Without  confidence  there  can  be  and 
will  be  no  real  business  revival. 

Finally,  let  me  repeat:  Let  the  50.000.000  workers  of  this  Nation 
employed  in  private  business  know,  through  information  and  edu- 
catUn.  that  theirs  is  the  biggest  stake  of  all  In  a  revived  business; 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs  demands  that  business  in  every 
form.  b!g  and  little,  should  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged;  helped, 
not  hindorcd;  supported,  not  attacked;  for  with  the  coming  of  con- 
fidence and  the  revival  of  business  there  is  work  for  the  unemployed 
at  good  wnges  and  steady  hours,  a  better  market  and  better  prices 
for  the  farmer,  a  decrea.se  In  the  governmental  burden  of  taxation, 
and  a  normal  way  of  American  life. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  a  decisive  moment  in  our  national 
history.  The  men  who  love  America  cannot  be  content  to  stand  on 
the  .side  lines.  The  facts  which  I  have  attempted  to  present  htro 
tonight  should  be  presented  In  understandable  form  to  the  scores 
of  millions  who  work  every  day  in  private  business  for  a  living. 
The  time  to  commence  is  now.  ATnc^rlca's  past,  by  comparis,  m 
with  that  of  any  other  nation.  Is  the  greatest  of  them  all.  and  her 
future  will  be  the  greate.st  of  them  all  if  those  In  positions  of  lead- 
ership in  and  outside  of  Government,  stand  by  the  eternal  truths 
of  history  and  carry  the  facts  about  the  present  day  to  the  millions 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 


Debunking    Private   Power    Interests   on   the   Tax 

Question 


1  REMARKS 

OF 

I         HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Tuesday.  June  27.  1939 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  about  succeeded  in 
debunking  the  Power  Trust  by  showinp  the  overcharges 
for  electricity  in  the  various  States,  by  showing  what  elec- 
tricity is  worth,  what  it  should  cost  the  ultimate  consumer, 
and  by  answering  their  propaganda  against  the  T.  V.  A. 

They  have  now  come  back  with  the  plea  that  they  pay 
taxes,  that  public  power  systems  do  not  have  to  pay.  and  try 
to  make  the  people  believe,  and  to  make  the  Congress  l)elieve, 
that  those  taxes  absorb  these  overcharges. 

We  have  now  debunked  them  on  that  point.  We  have  a 
complete  report  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  showing 
the  amount  of  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services 
rendered  by  public  and  by  private  power  companies  in  every 
State  in  this  Union.  After  taking  into  consideration  all  their 
alleged  free  services,  all  their  taxes,  all  their  alleged  contri- 
butions, and  giving  them  credit  for  all  of  them,  according 
to  their  own  figures,  they  are  still  overcharging  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  than  $850,000,000  a  year  for  electric 
energy. 

During  the  year  1936,  the  last  year  of  which  we  have  a  com- 
plete report  of  all  phases  of  this  issue,  including  the  taxes 
paid,  the  people  of  these  United  States  used  90.937,660.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  for  which  they  paid  $2,052,833,080. 


Under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would  have  been  $827,- 
073.918,  which  shows  that  they  were  overcharged  $1,125.- 
759.062  according  to  the  Ontario  rates  or  the  rates  prevailing 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  where  they  have  one  of 
the  finest  public  power  systems  in  the  world. 

But  the  private  power  companies  come  back  and  say  that 
the  Ontario  system  pays  no  taxes  and  attempt  to  lead  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  amounts  paid  in  taxes  by  the 
private  power  companies  ^are  sufficient  to  absorb  these 
differences. 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  shows  that 
during  the  year  193S  the  private  power  interests  paid  in  taxes 
of  all  kinds,  municipal.  State  and  Federal,  including  Income 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  all  told, 
$275,286,073. 

That  amount  taken  from  the  $1,125,759,062  overcharge, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  would  still  leave  an  overcharge 
of  $850,472,989  a  year,  after  deducting  for  all  taxes,  all  cash 
contributions,  and  all  free  services  rendered  by  private  power 
interests. 

And,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  friends  of  the  private 
power  interests,  according  to  their  o\\'n  reports  to  the  Power 
Commission,  they  paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  only  13.2  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
public  power  systems,  including  municipal  plants  and  coop- 
erative associations,  paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and 
free  services  25.8  percent  of  their  gross  income. 

Now,  let  us  break  these  overcharges,  cash  contributions, 
and  free  services  down  by  States  and  show  what  the  over- 
charges to  the  people  in  each  State  amounted  to  after  all 
these  taxes,  contributions,  and  free  services  were  deducted. 

ALABAMA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Alabama  were  overcharged  $8,367,842, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Alabama  during  that  year  paid  In 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to  their 
own  reports,  $3,188,634.  This  includes  all  cash  contributions 
and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the  counties, 
the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government,  including 
income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  overcharge,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of  $5,179,208. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Alabama  during  that  year 
amounted  to  13.4  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  16.7  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than 
that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet  Eifter  deducting 
all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the 
municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government,  including 
income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Alabama  were  overcharged 
$5,179,208. 

AKIZONA-NEW    MEXICO 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  over- 
charged $6,875,027.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  those  two  States  during  that  year 
paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according 
to  their  own  reports,  $1,305,275.  This  includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference 
of  $5,569,752. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Arizona  during  that  year 
Umoimted  to  15.7  percent  of  their  gross  revenues,  and  in 
New  Mexico  they  amounted  to  8.7  percent;  while  the  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  publicly 
owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and  cooper- 
ative associations,  in  Arizona,  amounted  to  34.5  percent  of 
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their  gross  revenues,  and  in  New  Mexico  they  amounted  to 
28.9  percent. 

Although  the  private  power  companies  paid  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems  in  1936.  yet,  after  deducting  all  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private 
power  companies  to  the  States,  the  counties,  the  municipal- 
ities, and  the  Federal  Government,  including  income  taxes, 
still  the  people  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  overcharged 
$5,569,752. 

ARKANS.^S 

IXiring  the  year  1936  the  electric-light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Arkansas  were  overcharged  $6,572,934, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Arkansas  during  that  year  paid 
In  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports.  $1,113,298.  This  Includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  $5,459,636. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Arkansas  during  that  year 
amounted  to  10.9  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  38.6  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

While  the  private  power  companies  paid  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the  publicly 
owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contribu- 
tions, and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies 
to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of 
Arkansas  were  overcharged  $5,459,636. 

These  overcharges  in  Arkansas  in  1936  amounted  to  $5,540,- 
389,  although  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  was  buying 
power  wholesale  at  3.5  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  which  is  much 
below  the  T.  V  A.  wholesale  rate;  and  the  overcharges  in 
Arkansas,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  in  1936,  amounted 
to  $5,540,389,  while  in  1937  they  amounted  to  $6,470,500. 

CALIFORNIA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
siuners  in  the  State  of  California  were  overcharged  $69,824,- 
595.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  California  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $16,821,488.  This  includes  all  cash  contri- 
butions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipaliUes,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  $53,003,107. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid 
by  the  private  power  comparues  in  California  during  that 
year  amounted  to  13.6  percent  of  their  gross  revenues,  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contribuUons,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
and  cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  15.3  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

Private  power  companies  in  California  paid  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  tlieir  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  con- 
tributions, and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  com- 
panies to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  including  income  taxes,  still  the 
people  of  California  were  overcharged  $53,003,107  in  1  year. 
Yet  the  Power  Trust  plead  theii-  taxes  as  an  excuse  for  their 
exorbitant  rates. 

COLORADO 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Colorado  were  overcharged  $9,405,579, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 


Private  power  utiUtles  in  Colorado  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports.  $2,019,683.  This  includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  Income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from 
the  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  dif- 
ference of  $7,385,896. 

These  taxes,  cash  contribuUons,  and  free  services,  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Colorado  during  that  year 
amounted  to  13.3  percent  of  their  gross  revenues:  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
and  cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  21.4  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

Although  the  private  power  companies  paid  50  percent  less 
of  their  gross  revenues  than  was  pcud  by  publicly  owned 
systems  in  Colorado  that  year,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private 
power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  munici- 
palities, and  the  Federal  Government,  including  income 
taxes,  still  the  people  of  Colorado  paid  an  annual  over- 
charge of  $7,385,896.  And  yet  the  power  interests  try  to  hide 
their  rate  extortions  behind  their  tax  smoke  screen. 

CONNECnCtrT 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Connecticut  were  overcharged  $20,- 
871,308.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Connecticut  during  that  year 
paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  reports,  $4,821,124.  This  includes  all  cash 
contributions  and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the 
State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal 
Government,  including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken 
from  the  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a 
difference  of  $16,050,184. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Connecticut  during  that  year 
amounted  to  11.8  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  29.1  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies in  Connecticut  paid  just  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  that  were  paid  by 
the  publicly  owned  systems;  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes. 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private 
power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipali- 
ties, and  the  Federal  Government,  includiixg  income  taxes, 
still  the  people  of  Connecticut  were  overcharged  $16,050,184 

In  1  year. 

I  wonder  if  the  people  of  Connecticut  realized  that  they 
were  being  robbed  to  this  extent  on  their  light  and  powCT 
bills. 

DELAWARE.   DISTKICT   OF   COLTTMBTA,    MAKTIAMO.    AND    WEST  VIBCnnA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  States  of  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  were  overcharged  $35,425,844, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Delaware,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Maryland,  and  West  Virgmia  during  that  year  paid  In 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to  their 
own  reports.  $10,023,170.  This  includes  all  cash  contributions 
and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  States,  the  coun- 
ties, the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  over- 
i  charge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of 
$25,402,674. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Delaware,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  during  that  year 
amounted  to  the  following  percent  of  their  gross  revenues: 
Delaware,  7.4;  District  of  Columbia.  133;  Maryland,  9.9;  and 
West  Vu-ginia,  13.5;  while  the  taxes,  cash  contribuUons,  and 
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free  services  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  including 
municipal  power  plants  and  cooperative  associations, 
amounted  to  the  following  percent  of  their  gross  revenues: 
Delaware.  11;  Maryland.  45.7:  and  West  Virginia.  25.4.  There 
arc  no  public  utilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  States, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, includmg  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Delaware, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  were 
overcharged  $25,402,674. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

I  have  just  discussed  the  District  of  Columbia  rates  and 
overcharges  in  connection  with  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
West  Virginia. 

IXORIDA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Florida  were  overcharged  $13,679,913, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Florida  during  that  year  paid  in 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports.  $1,823,922.  This  includes  all  cash  contri- 
butions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from 
the  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  dif- 
ference of  $11,855,991. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid 
by  the  private  power  companies  in  Florida  during  that  year 
amounted  to  9.1  percent  of  their  gross  revenues:  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  53.7  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Although  the  private  power  companies  paid  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  9.1  percent  as  against  53.7  percent,  yet 
after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  serv- 
ices paid  by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Florida  were  over- 
charged $11,855,991. 

And  yet  they  plead  their  taxes  as  an  excuse  for  robbing 
the  people  of  Florida  with  an  annual  overcharge  of  approx- 
imately $12,000,000. 

GEORGIA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  consiuners 
In  the  State  of  Georgia  were  overcharged  $13,170,549,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Georgia  during  that  year  paid  in 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to  their 
own  reports.  $2,622,913.  This  includes  all  cash  contributions 
and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the  counties, 
the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government,  including 
Income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  overcharge,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of  $10,547,636. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Georgia  during  that  year 
amounted  to  10.9  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  44.8  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Private  power  companies  paid  a  far  smaller  percentage  of 
their  gross  revenue  than  that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned 
systems,  only  about  one-tenth;  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private 
power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipali- 
ties, and  the  Federal  Government,  including  income  taxes, 
still  the  people  of  Georgia  were  overcharged  $10,547,636. 

Behind  this  camouflage  of  taxes,  they  rob  the  people  of 
Georgia  of  more  than  $10,000,000  a  year. 

IDAHO 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric-light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Idaho  were  overcharged  $3,819,921« 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 


Private  power  utilities  in  Idaho  during  that  year  paid  in 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to  their 
own  reports.  $1,506,265.  This  includes  all  cash  contributions 
and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the  counties, 
the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government,  including 
income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  overcharge,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of  $2,313,656. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  power  companies  in  Idaho  during  that  year  amounted 
to  17.7  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the  taxes,  cash 
contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  publicly  owned 
systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and  cooperative 
associations,  amounted  to  69.6  percent  of  their  gross  revenues. 

Private  power  companies  in  Idaho  paid  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the  publicly 
owned  systems — only  about  one-fourth — yet.  after  deducting 
all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the 
municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government,  including  in- 
come taxes,  still  the  people  of  Idaho  were  overcharged 
$2,313,656. 

ILUNOIS 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  consum- 
ers in  the  State  of  Illinois  were  overcharged  $81,359,771, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Illinois  during  that  year  paid  in 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $24,600,996.  This  includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  Tliis  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  $56,758,775. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Illinois  during  that  year 
amounted  to  14  percent  of  their  gross  revenues,  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  25.2  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Although  the  private  power  companies  paid  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by 
the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash 
contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power 
companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipahties.  and 
the  Federal  Government,  including  income  taxes,  still  the 
people  of  Illinois  were  overcharged  $56,758,775. 

No  wonder  the  friends  of  the  Power  Trust  in  Congress 
voted  the  ether  day  to  prevent  T.  V.  A.  power  from  being 
transmitted  into  Illinois. 

INDIANA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Indiana  were  overcharged  $26,362,062, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Indiana  during  that  year  paid  In 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to  their 
own  reports.  $7,218,748.  This  includes  all  cash  contributions 
and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the  counties, 
the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  overcharge, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of  $19,- 
143.314. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  In  Indiana  during  that  year 
amounted  to  12.1  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  35.4  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

After  deducting  all  taxes  paid,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes  in  1936,  still  the  people  of  Indiana 
were  overcharged  $19,143,314. 

No  wonder  the  Power  Trust  is  fighting  to  keep  T.  V.  A. 
power  out  of  Indiana. 
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IOWA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Iowa  were  overcharged  $17,253,896. 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Iowa  during  that  year  paid  in 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $3,182,661.  This  includes  aU  cash  contri- 
butions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipaUties,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  $14,071,235. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Iowa  during  that  year 
amounted  to  10.4  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly o^-ned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  25.1  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

KANSAS 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Kansas  were  overcharged  $13,243,207, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Kansas  during  that  year  paid  in 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to  their 
own  reports.  $2,256,626.  This  includes  all  cash  contributions 
and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the  coun- 
ties, the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  over- 
charge, according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of 
$10,986,521. 

These  taxes,  caeh  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Klansas  during  that  year  j 
amounted  to  12.7  percent  of  their  gross  revenues,  while  the  | 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
pubUcly  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
and  cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  28.9  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

KENTUCKY 

During  the  year  1936  the  electrlc-lIght  and  power  consum- 
ers in  the  State  of  Kentucky  were  overcharged  $11,657,132. 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Kentucky  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports.  $2,313,474.  This  includes  all  cash  contribu- 
tions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  over- 
charge, according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of 

$9,343,658.  .^  ^ 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Kentucky  during  that  year 
amounted  to  9.9  percent  of  their  gross  revenue.  whUe  the 
taxes  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  55  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies paid  a  far  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues 
than  that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  only  about 
one-eleventh  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contribu- 
tions, and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies 
to  the  State  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky were  overcharged  $9,343,658. 

No  wcnder  the  people  of  Kentucky  are  crying  out  for  pro- 
tection against  such  robbery. 

LOUISIANA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Louisiana  were  overcharged  $11,242.- 
378.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Louisiana  during  that  year  paid 
In  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $3,510,074.  This  includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counUes,  the  municipahties,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, Including  income  taxes.  TTiis  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  $7',732,304. 

These  taxes,  cash  contribuUons,  and  free  services,  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Louisiana  during  that  year, 
amounted  to  16.3  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  whUe  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  mimicipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  52.3  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than 
that  paid  by  the  pubUcly  owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting 
all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the 
municipaUties,  and  the  Federal  Government,  including  in- 
come taxes,  stiU  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  overcharged 
$7,732,304  in  1  year.  Yet  the  power  companies  are  monop- 
alizing  the  gas  fields  of  Louisiana  and  producing  power  at 
less  than  it  costs  to  produce  and  transmit  it  in  Ontario.  The 
people  of  Louisiana  are  simply  being  made  slaves  of  the 
Power  Trust. 

MAINE 

Dtiring  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  consumers 
in  the  State  of  Maine  were  overcharged  $8,327,764  according 
to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Maine  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports.  $1,601,337.  This  Includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from 
the  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a 
difference  of  $6,726,427. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Maine  during  that  year 
amounted  to  11.6  percent  of  their  gro.ss  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
Ucly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amoimted  to  11.7  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies paid  about  the  same  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues 
for  taxes  as  that  paid  by  the  pubUcly  owned  systems;  yet 
after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  serv- 
ices paid  by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the 
counties,  the  municipaUties.  and  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Maine  were  over- 
charged $6,726,427  a  year.  I  wonder  how  much  longer  the 
people  of  Maine  wiU  submit  to  being  robbed  in  this  way. 
Remember  that  Maine  almost  joins  Ontario. 

MARYLAND 

I  have  discussed  the  Maryland  rates  and  overcharges  in 
connection  with  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  West 
Virginia. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  Ught  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  were  overcharged 
$54,066,121,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Massachusetts  during  that  year 
paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according 
to  their  own  reports,  $15,669,719.  This  includes  all  cash 
contributions  and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  tlie 
State,  the  counties,  the  municipaUties,  and  to  the  Federal 
Government,  including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken 
from  the  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves 
a  difference  of  $38,396,402. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Massachusetts  during  that 
year  amounted  to  15.3  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
and  cooperaUve  associations,  amounted  to  16.2  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

Private  power  companies  in  Massachusetts  paid  a  smaller 
percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the 
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publicly  owned  systems  In  1936,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes, 
cash  contnbutions.  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private 
power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  munici- 
palities, and  the  Federal  Government,  including  income 
taxes,  still  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  overcharged 
$38,396,402. 

H'j.v  can  the  people  of  that  proud  State  submit  to  paying 
this  tribute  of  more  than  $38,000,000  a  year?  No  wonder 
the  friends  of  the  Power  Trust  worked  so  hard  to  defeat  the 
Connecticut  River  project.  It  would  have  given  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  a  yardstick  that  would 
have  protected  them  from  those  exorbitant  overcharges. 

-—  MTCHICAN 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Michigan  were  overcharged  $46,530.- 
901.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Michigan  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports.  $9,474,464.  This  includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  $37,116,437. 

Tiiese  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Michigan  during  that  year 
amounted  to  10  9  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
and  cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  22.1  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

Although  the  private  power  companies  paid  a  smaller  per- 
centage cf  their  gross  revenues  than  th^t  paid  by  the  publicly 
owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contnbu- 
tions. and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies 
to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  cf  Michi- 
gan were  overcharged  $37,116,437. 

Remember  that  Michigan  joins  Ontario.  It  must  be  a 
great  punishment  to  the  people  of  Michigan  to  have  to  pay 
this-  annual  tribute  of  more  than  $37,000,000  a  year  under 
these  circumstances. 

MINNESOTA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Minnesota  were  overcharged  $19,661,- 
711.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Minnesota  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $4,509,410.  This  includes  all  cash  contri- 
butions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference 
of  $15,152,310. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  ser\ices  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Minnesota  during  that  year 
amounted  to  12.7  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  mimicipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  16.3  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Private  power  companies  paid  a  smaller  percentage  of 
their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned 
systems,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and 
free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Minnesota  were 
overcharged  $15,152,310. 

Minnesota  also  Joins  Ontario,  but  instead  of  enjoying  On- 
tario rates  her  people  are  forced  to  pay  this  tribute  of  more 
than  $15,000,000  a  year. 

MISSISSIPPI 

^    During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
"^sumers    in    the    State    of    Mississippi    were    overcharged 
$5,644,259,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 


Private  power  utilities  in  Mississippi  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports.  $860,090.  This  includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from 
the  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  dif- 
ference of  $4,784,169. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Mississippi  during  that  year 
amounted  to  11.8  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
pubhcy  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
and  cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  46.3  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

Although  the  private  power  companies  in  Mississippi  paid 
a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by 
the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power 
companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  including  income  taxes,  still  the 
people  of  Mississippi  were  overcharged  $4,784,169. 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that  the  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  which  is  served  by  the  T.  V.  A., 
get  their  electricity  at  rates  that  are  about  equal  to  the 
Ontario  rates,  you  can  realize  what  a  terrible  burden  this 
overcharge  of  $4,784,169  a  year  places  upon  the  people  of 
the  rest  of  the  State. 

MISSOURI 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  consum- 
ers in  the  State  of  Missouri  were  overcharged  $28,005,786. 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Missouri  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $4,952,715.  This  includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  Tliis  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  $23,053,071. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Missouri  during  that  year 
amounted  to  9.6  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
and  cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  27.1  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies paid  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  rev- 
enues than  that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet 
after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  serv- 
ices paid  by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Missouri  were 
overcliarged  $23,053,071. 

There  is  enough  undeveloped  water  power  in  Missouri  to 
supply  the  entire  State,  but  these  selfish  interests  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  its  development.  Tliey  do  not 
want  to  lose  their  power  to  rob  the  people  of  Missouri  of 
this  $23,000,000  a  year. 

MONTANA  AND  UTAH 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric-light  and  power  consum- 
ers in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Utah  were  overcharged 
$10.C93.040  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Montana  and  Utah  during  that 
year  paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  reports.  $3,174,164.  This  includes  all 
cash  contributions  and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to 
the  States,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  including  income  taxes.  This  amount, 
taken  from  the  overcharge  according  to  the  Ontario  rates, 
leaves  a  difference  of  $6,918,876. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Montana  and  Utah  during , 
that  year  amounted  to  14.7  percent  in  Montana  and  14,8 
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percent  in  Utah  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  publicly 
owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and  coop- 
erative associations,  amounted  in  Utah  to  36.8  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues.  There  were  no  public  utilities  in 
Montana. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues 
than  that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet  after 
deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services 
paid  by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  States,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Montana  and 
Utah  were  overcharged  $6,918,876. 

No  wonder  the  Power  Trust  is  opposed  to  all  public  power 
movements  in  these  two  States. 

NIIBRASKA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  consumers 
In  the  State  of  Nebraska  were  overcharged  $9,686,163,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Nebraska  during  that  year  paid  in 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to  their 
own  reports,  $1,680,085.  This  includes  all  cash  contributions 
and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the  counties, 
the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government,  including 
income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  overcharge, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of  $8,006,078. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Nebraska  during  that  year 
amounted  to  11.7  percent  of  their  gross  revenue,  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  18.4  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than 
that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting 
all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  mu- 
nicipalities, and  the  Federal  Government,  including  income 
taxes,  still  the  people  of  Nebraska  were  overcharged 
$8,006,078. 

This  explains  why  the  Power  Trust  is  so  viciously  opposing 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Norris  to  secure  cheap  electricity  for 
the  people  of  Nebraska.  They  prefer  to  collect  this  tribute  of 
$8,000,000  a  year. 

NEVADA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Nevada  were  overcharged  $1,344,276, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Nevada  during  that  year  paid  in 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $276,051.  This  includes  all  cash  contri- 
butions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counUes,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from 
the  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  dif- 
ference of  $1,068,225. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Nevada  during  that  year 
amounted  to  11  percent  of  their  gross  revenues,  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  38.6  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  unll  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than 
that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting 
all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  mu- 
nicipalities, and  the  Federal  Government,  including  income 
taxes,     still     the     people     of    Nevada     were     overcharged 

$1,068,225.  ^         ...  V-  V,  , 

Remember  that  Boulder  Dam  Is  in  Nevada,  which  helps 

to  hold  these  overcharges  down. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  were  overcharged 
$5,394,965,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  New  Hampshire  during  that  year 
paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  reports,  $1,763,294.  This  includes  all  cash 
contributions  and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the 
State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal 
Government,  including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken 
from  the  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves 
a  difference  of  $3,628,671. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  New  Hampshire  during  that 
year  amounted  to  12.6  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
and  cooperative  associatior^,  amounted  to  15.6  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

Private  power  companies  paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their 
gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems, 
yet  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
were  overcharged  $3,628,671. 

New  Hampshire  is  almost  in  sight  of  Ontario,  and  yet  the 
people  of  New  Hampsliire  pay  the  highest  light  and  power 
rates  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  probable  exception 
of  Louisiana. 

NEW  JERSEY 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric-light  and  power  coti- 
sumers  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  were  overcharged  $57,442,- 
472.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  New  Jersey  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $15,171,613.  This  includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  $42,270,859. 

Tliese  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  New  Jersey  during  that  year 
amounted  to  16.6  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  35.5  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Although  the  private  power  companies  paid  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the  publicly 
owned  systems,  yet,  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contribu- 
tions, and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies 
to  the  State,  the  counties,  tlie  municipalities,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  were  overcharged  $42,270,859. 

I  wonder  how  the  people  of  New  Jersey  can  continue  to 
meet  this  burden  and  pay  this  tribute  of  more  than  $42,000,- 
000  a  year. 

NEW    MEXICO 

I  have  discussed  the  New  Mexico  rates  and  overcharges  in 
connection  with  Arizona. 

NEW   TORK 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  New  York  were  overcharged  $190,237,- 
801,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  New  York  diuing  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $47,638,465.  This  includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  mimicipalities.  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  $142,599,336. 
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These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  New  York  during  that  year 
amounted  to  15  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  whUe  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  14.4  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

After  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipaUties.  and  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  were  overcharged  $142,599,336  a  year,  according  to  the 
Ontario  rates,  Just  across  the  line. 

NORTH   CAROLIN.^ 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  consum- 
ers in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  were  overcharged  $14.- 
993.500.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  North  Carolina  during  that  year 
paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according 
to  their  own  reports.  $4,672,228.  This  includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State. 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference 
of  $10,321,272. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  North  Carolina  during  that 
year  amounted  to  14.2  percent  of  cheir  gross  revenues;  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
and  cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  40.5  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

Although  the  private  power  companies  paid  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  con-  ; 
tributions.  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  com- 
panies to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  | 
Federal  Government,  including  income  taxes,  still  the  peo- 
^ple  of  North  Carolina  were  overcharged  $10,321,272  a  year 
for  power  that  is  largely  generated  on  the  rivers  of  North 
Carolina  that  should  be  used  for  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina instead  of  compelling  them  to  pay  this  tribute  of  more 
than  $10,000,000  a  year. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  consumers 
in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  were  overcharged  $3,329,169, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  North  Dakota  diu-ing  that  year 
paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according 
to  their  own  reports,  $557,351.  This  includes  all  cash  contri- 
butions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  over- 
charge, according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of 
$2,771,816. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  North  Dakota  during  that 
year  amounted  to  11.7  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  sj'stems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amoimted  to  41.6  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than 
that  paid  by  the  publicly  owTied  systems,  yet  after  deducting 
all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  p>ower  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  mu- 
nicipalities, and  the  Federal  Government,  including  income 
taxes,  still  the  people  of  North  Dakota  were  overcharged 
$2,771,816. 

OHIO 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  consumers 
In  the  State  of  Ohio  were  overcharged  $61,783,138,  according 
to  the  Ontario  rates. 


Private  power  utilities  in  Ohio  during  that  year  paid  in 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to  their 
own  reports,  $15,992,845.  This  includes  all  cash  contributions 
and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the  counties, 
the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government,  including 
income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  overcharge,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of  $45,790,293. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Ohio  during  that  year 
amounted  to  12.8  percent  of  their  gross  revenue;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  18.3  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Although  the  private  power  companies  paid  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  con- 
tributions, and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  com- 
panies to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  including  income  taxes,  still  the  people 
of  Ohio  were  overcharged  $45,790,293. 

Ohio  also  joins  Ontario,  and  a  majority  of  the  State  is 
within  distribution  distance  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  yet  they  are 
forced  to  pay  this  enormous  tribute  to  the  Power  Trust  of 
more  than  $45,000,000  a  year.  Besides  power  could  be  gen- 
erated with  coal  produced  in  Ohio  and  laid  down  in  every 
section  of  Ohio  at  approximately  the  Ontario  rates. 

OICLAHOMA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  were  overcharged  $13,211,- 
777,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Oklahoma  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $2,521,809.  This  includes  all  cash  contri- 
butions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  $10,689,968. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Oklahoma  during  that  year, 
amounted  to  11.9  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  p>ower  plants  and 
coopxjrative  associations,  amounted  to  55.1  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues 
than  that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet,  after 
deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid 
by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties, 
the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government,  including 
income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Oklahoma  were  overcharged 
$10,689,968. 

Electricity  could  be  generated  with  Oklahoma  gas,  coal,  or 
water  power  and  distributed  all  over  the  State  at  rates  that 
would  save  them  this  tribute  of  more  than  $10,000,000  a  year. 

OREGON 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Oregon  were  overcharged  $9,554,733. 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Oregon  during  that  year  paid  in 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to  their 
own  reports,  $2,991,543.  This  includes  all  cash  contributions 
and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  over- 
charge, according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of 
$6,563,190. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Oregon  during  that  year 
amoimted  to  15.8  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
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and  cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  17  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power 
companies  paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues 
than  that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet  after 
deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid 
by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties, 
the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government,  including 
income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Oregon  were  overcharged 
$6,563,190. 

We  hope  to  relieve  the  people  of  Oregon  from  this  enor- 
mous burden  with  cheap  power  from  Bonneville  Dam. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  consumers 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  were  overcharged  $104,899,526, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Pennsylvania  during  that  year 
paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  reports.  $22,760,997.  This  includes  all  cash 
contributions  and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the 
States,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal 
Government,  including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken 
from  the  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves 
a  difference  of  $82,138,529. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  power  companies  in  Pennsylvania  during  that  year 
amounted  to  11.7  percent  of  their  gross  revenues,  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  40.1  percent  of  theii 
gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  private  power 
companies  in  Pennsylvania  paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their 
gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems, 
yet,  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
Including  income  taxes,  stiU  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were 
overcharged  $82,138,529. 

Electricity  could  be  produced  in  Pennsylvania  with  either 
coal  or  water  power  and  distributed  all  over  the  State  at 
rates  that  would  relieve  her  people  of  this  enormous  tribute 
of  $82,C03.C00  a  year. 

RHODE    ISLAND    AND    VERMONT 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  were 
overcharged  $13,118,329,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  dur- 
ing that  year  paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services,  according  to  their  own  reports,  $2,618,145.  This 
includes  all  cash  contributions  and  free  services  as  well  as  all 
taxes  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to 
the  Federal  Government,  including  income  taxes.  This 
amount  taken  from  the  overcharpe.  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates,  leaves  a  difference  of  $10,500,184. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont 
during  that  year  amounted  to:  Rhode  Island,  8.6  percent, 
and  Vermont  16  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to:  Rhode  Island,  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  and  Vermont  42  percent  of  their  gross 

revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power 
companies  paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues 
than  that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet.  after  de- 
ducting all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid 
by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties, 
the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government,  including 
income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont 
were  overcharged  $10,500,184. 

No  wonder  the  Power  Trust  opposes  water-power  develop- 
ment in  New  England. 


SOTTTH   CABOUNA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  were  overcharged 
$7,739,228,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  South  Carolina  during  that  year 
paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according 
to  their  own  reports,  $3,568,706.  Tliis  includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference 
of  $4,170,522. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  South  Carolina  during  that 
year  amounted  to  20.4  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
and  cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  38.8  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than 
that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting 
all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  mu- 
nicipalities, and  the  Federal  Government,  including  income 
taxes,  still  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  overcharged 
$4,170,522. 

We  hope  to  relieve  the  people  of  South  Carolina  of  these 
enormous  overcharges  when  the  Santee-Cooper  and  other 
public  power  projects  in  that  State  are  completed. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  consum- 
ers in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  were  overcharged  $3,656,259. 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  South  Dakota  during  that  year 
paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  reports,  $532,229.  This  includes  all  cash 
contributions  and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the 
State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal 
'  Government,  including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken 
1  from  the  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves 
a  difference  of  $3,124,030. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  South  Dakota  during  that 
year  amounted  to  10.4  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
and  cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  43.1  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

Although  the  private  power  companies  paid  a  smaller 
percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash 
contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power 
companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  including  income  taxes,  still  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  were  overcharged  $3,124,030. 

TENNESSEE 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Tennessee  were  overcharged  $13,131,- 
487,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Tennessee  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $3,456,604.  This  includes  all  cash  contribu- 
tions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes.  This  amoimt  taken  from  the  over- 
charge, according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of 

$9,674,883. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Tennessee  during  that  year 
amounted  to  15.5  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  mimicipal  pov,er  plants  and 
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cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  37.6  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  private  power  com- 
panies paid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than 
that  paid  by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting 
all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the 
municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Government,  including  in- 
come taxes,  still  the  people  of  Tennessee  were  overcharged 
$9,674,883. 

TEXAS 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Texas  were  overcharged  $37,845,164, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Texas  during  that  year  paid  in 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports.  $6,357,439.  This  includes  all  cash  contri- 
butions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  $31,487,725. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Texas  during  that  year 
amounted  to  10  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  38.7  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Altliough  the  private  power  companies  in  Texas  pay  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid  by 
the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes,  cash 
contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power 
companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  including  income  taxes,  still  the 
people  of  Texas  were  overcharged  $31,487,725. 

Electricity  could  be  generated  with  the  natural  gas  that  is 
now  going  to  waste  in  Texas  and  distributed  all  over  the 
State  at  the  Ontario  rates.  But  then  the  Power  Trust  could 
not  rob  them  of  this  enormous  tribute  of  $30,000,000  a  year. 

XTTAH 

I  have  discassed  the  Utah  rates  and  overcharges  in  con- 
nection with  Montana. 

VERMONT 

I  have  discussed  the  Vermont  rates  and  overcharges  in 
connection  with  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 

VIRGINIA 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Virginia  were  overcharged  $14,011,- 
961.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Virginia  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports.  $2,860,814.  This  includes  all  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes.  Tliis  amount  taken  from  the 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  $11,151,147. 

^^These  taxes,  net  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Virginia  during  that  year 
amounted  to  11.7  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  53.1  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

Although  the  private  power  companies  in  Virginia  paid  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  than  that  paid 
by  the  publicly  owned  systems,  yet  after  deducting  all  taxes, 
cash  ccntributions,  and  free  sernces  paid  by  the  private 
power  companies  to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipali- 
ties, and  the  Federal  Government,  including  income  taxes, 
still  the  people  of  Virginia  were  overcharged  $11,151,147. 


WASHINGTON 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Washington  were  overcharged  $15,- 
662,930,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Washington  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $3,301,133.  This  Includes  all  cash  contribu- 
tions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  over- 
charge, according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference  of 
$12,361,797. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Washington  during  that  year 
amounted  to  12.5  percent  of  their  gross  revenues;  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  ser/ices  paid  by  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants  and 
cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  11.3  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues. 

After  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributicns.  and  free 
services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Washington 
were  overcharged  $12,361,797. 

That  is  the  reason  the  power  interests  are  fighting  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

I  have  discussed  the  West  Virginia  rates  and  overcharges 
in  connection  with  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Maryland. 

WISCONSIN 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  pwwer  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  were  overcharged  $25,- 
323.124,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Wisconsin  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according 
to  their  own  reports,  $7,712,058.  This  includes  all  cash 
contributions  and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the 
State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal 
Government,  including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken 
from  the  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves 
a  difference  of  $17,611,066. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Wisconsin  during  that  year 
amounted  to  16.4  percent  of  their  gross  revenues,  while  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
publicly  owned  systems,  including  municipal  power  plants 
and  cooperative  associations,  amounted  to  17.6  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues. 

After  deducting  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies  to  the  State, 
the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  income  taxes,  still  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
were  overcharged  $17,611,066. 

Wisconsin  also  joins  Ontario.  How  can  her  people  live 
and  compete  with  the  Canadians  as  long  as  they  have  to 
bear  this  overcharge  of  more  than  $17,000,000  a  year? 

WYOMING 

During  the  year  1936  the  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  Wyoming  were  overcharged  $1,871,522, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Private  power  utilities  in  Wyoming  during  that  year  paid 
in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  according  to 
their  own  reports,  $279,413.  This  includes  all  cash  contribu- 
tions and  free  services,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  the  State,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  Federal  Government, 
including  income  taxes.  This  amount  taken  from  the  over- 
charge, according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  leaves  a  difference 
of  $1,592,109. 

These  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies  in  Wyoming  during  that  year 
amounted  to  9.4  percent  of  their  gross  revenues.  There  are 
no  public  utilities  operating  in  Wyoming, 
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After  deducting  all  taxes  paid  by  the  private  power  com- 
panies to  the  State,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  including  income  taxes,  still  the  people 
of  Wyoming  were  overchaiged  $1,592,109. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  appalling  record.  These  figures 
showing  the  amount  of  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  rendered  by  the  private  power  companies  are  fur- 
nished by  the  power  companies  themselves.  How  can  any- 
one read  these  facts  and  then  defend  these  exorbitant 
overcharges? 

I  wish  everyone  who  turns  an  electric  switch  anjrwhere 
In  the  United  States  could  examine  this  report  and  see  for 
himself  the  enormous  burden  of  overcharges  the  electric 
consumers  in  his  own  State  now  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKTN.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  yield.  But  I  will  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rich]  that,  as  I  have  shown,  one  of  the  States  in  which  the 
people  are  most  heavily  burdened  with  overcharges  for 
electric  lights  and  power  is  that  of  Peimsylvania.  [Applause 
and  laughter.] 


Paul  V.  McNutt's  Record  as  Governor  of  Indiana 

EXTENSION  OF  REJfl^^li# 
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HON.  LOUIS  Ll 

OF  1NDI.\NaL^  _, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REpfe^ENtATlV^S 
Thursday,  June  29^39 


ARTICLES  BY  RAY 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  ov«::i^d  over  again  In  my 
daily  associations  in  the  Hcjuse  of  Representatives  I  am  asked 
by  Members  of  Congress:  ^^     \^ 

"What  kind  of  Govenjor  was  Paul'^V.  MCNutt?  I  have 
heard  much  favorable  coihment  on  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  I  would  likl  to  know  more 
about  his  record  in  the  Governor's  office."         1 

Interest  In  the  brilliant,  dynamic  ex-Gover|v^  of  Indiana, 
whose  attractive  personality  is  beginning^O  laom  big  on  the 
national  horizon,  is  feen,  especially  jimong  students  of 
government.  They  l^ve  heard  of  his  masterful  handling 
of  the  State's  financ^,  which  Sfiped  out  the^State  debt  and 
brought  the  State  to  the  ffeficitous  situation  of  having  a 
balanced  budget  with  cash  on  hand,  v?hileLfllinois  on  the 
west  had  a  debt  of  $1,062,213,500,  an<|  l»»higan  on  the 
north  was  struggling  with  a  mounting  lew  and  a  State  debt 
approximating  $742,000,000.  and  many  oth?rT5ta;te» 'of  the 
Union  were  debt-riddenr~wit{i  no  pros 
of  the  red." 

They  have  hear^i^the  India^^^/grdss-income-tax  law,  a 
McNutt  creation,  an^S^Mv^^^faved  the  Indianas.  schools, 
and  they  are  anxious  to^l^^how  l^-works.  Theji  have 
heard  how  he  reorganized  tn^%l»t[^^overMiei^  at  one 
stroke  reducing  the  number  of  State  depailult*!'!!!  flom  169 
to  8.  thus  aboUshing  waste  and  overlapping  and  saving  the 
taxpayers  of  Indiana  $2,000,000  a  year. 

They  have  heard  of  his  masterful  handling  of  the  relief 
problem  by  which  the  needy  were  cared  for  in  a  manner  that 
won  unstinted  praise,  and  they  have  been  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  during  the  darkest,  bitterest,  most 
soul-wracking  period  of  the  depression  every  Indiana  school 
teacher  was  paid  promptly  and  in  full  when  payment  was 
due. 

In  order  to  satisfy  what  I  believe  is  a  very  general  desire 
to  know  more  about  Mr.  McNutt's  achievements  as  the  chief 


ets  of  getting  "out 


executive  of  a  great  State,  and  what  manner  of  man  he  is 
and  what  manner  of  governor  he  was,  I  preisent,  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  for  publication  in  the  Record, 
four  brief  articles  written  by  a  distinguished  joumaUst  of 
Indiana,  Ray  E.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Hoosier  Sentinel,  on  the 
subject  McNutt's  Record  as  Indiana's  Governor,  as  follows: 

I 
Now  that  more  than  2  years  have  passed  since  Paul  V.  McNutt 
turned  over  the  reins  of  Indiana  government  to  his  successor  and 
soon  afterward  was  appointed  United  States  High  Commissioner  to 
the  Philippines  by  President  Pranklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  citizens  of 
Indiana  are  becoming  more  conscious  of  the  real  accomplishment 
and  progress  during  his  4  years  as  Governor. 

In  these  past  2  years  Hoosiers  have  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
Inventory  of  the  McNutt  administration.  Time  has  brought  out 
the  wisdom  of  the  McNutt  policies  and  torn  aside  the  mantle  of 
partisanship  so  that  today  those  who  formerly  were  Governor 
McNutfs  bitter  critics  are  acknowledging  his  statesmanship. 

No  Governor  ever  entered  Into  office  in  more  difficult  times  than 
Paul  V  McNutt  in  January  1933.  This  State  was  in  the  throes  of 
the  worst  business  depression  in  Its  entire  history.  The  State  was 
m  debt  and  Its  citizens  were  carrsrlng  an  iinbearably  heavy  tax 
burden  There  was  a  threatened  State  deficit  of  $7,000,000.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  families  were  hungry  and  begging  for  food,  cjothlng. 
and  shelter.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and  women  were 
able  to  work  and  willing  to  work  but  were  Idle  because  there  were 
no  Jobs. 

Citizens  were  losing  their  homes,  their  farms,  and  their  Ilie  sav- 
ings as  bank  after  bank  closed  Its  doors.  People  could  not  pay 
their  taxes  and  the  credit  of  the  State  was  seriously  ImperUed. 
Schools  were  closing  for  lack  of  funds,  emptying  children  out  into 

the  streets.  ^       ^     x^     j. 

Governor  McNutt  had  a  broad  vision,  however,  and  set  about 
without  delay  to  produce  a  remedy  for  each  problem.  He  put 
through  his  program  and  pulled  Indiana  out  of  the  mire.  Hope 
and  confidence  were  restored. 

Before  launching  Into  a  discussion  of  the  McNutt  program  that 
redeemed  Indiana,  one  should  know  the  kind  of  man  McNutt  Is. 
Tall  platinum-haired,  handsome,  able,  well  educated,  and  a  bril- 
liant speaker.  McNutt  is  one  of  the  most  highly  intelligent  and 
well-schooled  men  who  ever  sat  In  the  Governors  chair. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  he  was  professor  of  law  and 
dean  of  the  law  school  of  Indiana  University.  He  Is  a  man  of 
culture,  great  charm,  and  personal  distinction.  When  he  knows 
he  is  right,  he  drives  ahead  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

■While  he  had  dabbled  some  In  Democratic  politics  In  his  home 
county.  McNutt  got  his  first  tasie  of  "big  time"  politics  In  the 
American  Legion,  first  as  State  commander  of  Indiana  and  later 
as  national  commander.  It  was  then,  back  in  1929,  that  a  group 
of  his  friends  began  to  groom  him  for  Governor. 

McNutt  is  an  ardent  Roosevelt  supporter.  During  his  4  years 
as  Governor  of  Indiana  he  kept  In  step  with  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. It  was  his  success  as  an  administrator  and  his  New 
Deal  loyalty  that  caused  the  President  to  select  him  for  High 
Commissioner  to  the  PhUipplnes.  ,    ^  ^  c*  . 

McNutt  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  socially  minded  State 
executives  in  the  country.     He  reorganized  the  decrepit  SUte  govern- 
I    mtnt  and  put  through  a  number  of  enlightened  acts.     His  admin- 
istration was  clean  and  economical.     As  early  as  1934  he  was  talked 
of   as   a   Presidential   possibility,   as   Vice   President    in    1936   when 
President  Roosevelt  ran  again,  and  as  his  party's  choice  for  Presi- 
'    dent  in  1940      He  declined  to  let  friends  boom  him  for  Vice  Presl- 
1    dent,  but  there  is  a  definite  and  well-defined  movement  now  on  foot 
throughout  the  Nation  among  his  friends  to  place  him  in  the  White 
Hou.se  in  1940,  in  the  event  Roosevelt  does  not  seek  a  third  term. 
When   the   seventy-eighth   general   assembly   met   In  early   1933. 
Governor  McNutt  appeared  before  the  State  lawmaking  body  and 
outlined  a  program  designed  to  relieve   the   State   from  the  dire 
effects  of  the  depression.    An  emergency  existed,  he  said,  and  the 
militant  Governor  demanded  emergency  action.     He  had  a  program 
to  solve  the  State's  ills  and  he  laid  it  before  the  legislature. 

He  was  favored  with  near-record  majorities  in  both  hoiises 
during  the  1933  and  1935  regular  sessions.  Under  his  guidance 
the  party  whipped  292  acts  and  resolutions  through  the  legislative 
mUl  during  the  1933  session.  During  the  1935  session  352  acts  and 
resolutions  were  written  into  the  SUte's  statute  books,  making 
them  record  volumes  in  size  and  content. 

Keystone  of  the  McNutt  administration  was  the  State  govern- 
ment reorganization  act  passed  by  the  1933  legislature.  It  cen- 
tralized the  administrative  control  and  responsibUity  with  the 
Governor  and  reduced  the  number  of  departnjents  from  169  oper- 
ating during  the  previovis  administration  to  8.  The  Governor, 
who  is  answerable  to  the  people  for  his  administration,  was  given 
the  power  to  govern.  The  reorganization  act  did  away  with  over- 
lapping of  duties  of  various  State  departments  and  resiilted  in  a 
$2,000,000  annual  saving  in  the  operation  of  the  State  government. 
In  McNutt's  own  words,  "It  put  good  business  methods  into  the 
operation  of  our  State  government."  The  centralization  brought 
cries  of  "dictatorship"  from  the  opposition  party,  but  was  highly 
commended  by  the  press. 
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The  general  assembly  enacted  record  volumes  of  legislation  dur- 
ing the  adm-  n  of  Govirnor  McNutt  to  meet  existing  emer- 
gencies, to  c  e  the  States  program  of  legislation  with  that 
of  the  Roosevelt  adminlstraiion.  and  to  fulfill  platform  promises. 

The  ( pposition  p;\rty  charged  that  the  legislature  was  a  "rubber 
stamp"  for  McNutt.  but  strone  party  lines  led  to  enactment  of 
virtually  every  measure  that  received  administration  approval.  So 
IntelhL'f ntly  had  the  McNutt  legislative  program  been  drafted  that 
none  uf  the  new  laws,  although  most  of  them  were  ru-shed  through 
to  meet  an  emergency,  was  voided  by  a  court  of  last  resort  as 
unconstitutional. 

Chief  criticism  against  the  McNutt  legislative  program  centered 
upjn  the  reorganization  act.  gross  income,  and  liquor-ccntrcl  acts. 
The  Governor  defended  each  vigorously  in  the  1934  and  1936  cam- 
paigns while  the  opposition  party  assaulted  them.  The  tremendous 
majcrltles  given  to  the  Democratic  Party  in  Indiana  In  both  elec- 
tions WHS  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the  people  in  the  McNutt  adminis- 
tration. 

As  mentioned  In  the  first  article,  the  Reorganization  Act  reduced 
the  number  of  State  departments  from  1G9  to  8.  Departments 
uader  the  act  were  executive,  commerce  and  industry,  audit  and 
control,  education,  public  works,  state,  law.  and  treasury.  The 
attorney  general  was  made  an  appointive  officer,  serving  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor.  Instead  of  elective. 

The  act  gave  McNutt  authority  to  appoint  the  staffs  of  all  depart- 
ments except  private  secretaries  to  elective  officials.     This  created  a 
wide  source  of  political  patronage,  which  gave  the  Governor  a  firm 
— grip  on  his  party  organization. 

The  1933  legislature  pas.«:ed  a  Gross  Income  Tax  Act  which  levied 
a  1  percent  tax  on  the  gross  business  of  retailers  and  Income  of 
Individuals  who  make  above  $1,000  a  year  and  a  fourth  of  1  percent 
on  manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  The  gross-income  tax  became 
the  principal  Issue  of  the  State  election  of  1936.  The  Republicans 
pledged  themselves  to  repeal  the  controversial  measure.  Chief  op- 
position to  the  tax  came  from  small  retailers,  who  contended  it  bore 
heavily  on  them.  M  Clifford  Townsend,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor,  pledged  a  continuance  of  the  tax,  but  promised  a 
conference  at  which  alleged  inequalities  In  the  law  would  be  con- 
sidered As  a  result,  the  1937  general  assembly  raised  the  exemp- 
tion on  individuals  and  retailers  to  $3,000. 

With  the  return  of  intoxicating  liquor  In  1933  after  a  long  era 
-..^f  prohibition,  a  liquor  control  act  was  enacted  by  the  McNutt 
fftkpinistratlon.  It  gave  the  State  control  over  the  «ale  and  dls- 
pen.sftig  of  beer.  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors.  It  set  up  regulations 
agHinst  out-of-State  brewers  as  a  protection  to  Indiana  breweries. 
Amendments  to  this  act  in  the  1935  and  1937  legislatures  reme- 
died features  of  the  original  act.  but  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  best 
llqucr-control  laws  in  the  country. 

Other  "model"  laws  were  enacted  to  fulfill  McNutfs  promises  to 
provide  legislation  governing  operation  of  banks,  building  and  loan 
associations,  credit  sales,  and  insurance  companies  In  the  State. 
The  1933  banking  law.  Improved  In  1935  after  operating  tests.  Is 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation.  Numerous  other  States 
have  crpled  It. 

McNutt  also  pledged  himself  to  furnish  adequate  financial  aid 
to  the  aged  and  the  physically  handicapped  Indiana  was  among 
the  first  to  enact  such  a  program  financed  entirely  by  the  State. 
In  Indiana,  at  the  end  of  his  term  as  Governor,  were  40  372  persons 
receiving  old-age  assistance,  2.008  receiving  blind  assistance,  and 
21.777  dep.^ndent  children  being  cared  for  in  private  homes  Instead 
of  State  Institutions.  Tlie  aged  and  helpless  are  getting  an  aver- 
age of  $15  69  a  month,  the  blind  an  average  of  $18  15  a  month, 
and  the  payments  for  keep  of  dependent  children  average  $12.70  a 
month 

In  1936  when  the  Federal  social-sectirlty  program  was  outlined  by 
the  Federal  Government,  McNutt  called  a  special  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  to  enact  legislation  to  make  the  State  program  con- 
form. Bills  providing  for  unemployment  comp>en5atlon  and  pensions 
for  the  blind,  aged,  and  dependent  were  hurried  through  the  legis- 
lature, which  pledged  It.self  to  consider  only  social-security  problems. 

Democrats  held  overwhelming  majorities  in  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  during  both  the  1933  and  1935  sessions.  In  the 
1933  st's-sion  the  Democratic  house  majority  was  91  to  9  and  in  the 
senate  the  majority  was  43  to  7.  The  Democrats  held  a  65  to  35 
majority  in  the  house  in  1935  and  in  the  senate  the  majority  was 
38  to  12. 

Another  act  sponsored  by  McNutt  in  the  interest  of  governmental 
economy  was  known  as  the  "skip  election"  act.  City  elections  in  the 
State  were  held  in  years  when  no  other  elections  were  due.  To  set 
up  the  ballot  machinery  for  this  one  election  was  considered  a  need- 
less expt-nse.  so  the  administration  caused  a  bill  to  pass  changing 
the  city  elections  to  the  same  year  as  county  and  township  and  State 
elections.  City  officials  whose  terms  expired  In  1933  were  continued 
In  office  until  the  regular  State  election  in  1934.  This  change  in  the 
election  laws  brought  about  a  saving  of  $300,000  at  a  time  when 
budget  balancing  was  a  chief  issue. 

m 
A  balanced  budget,  decrease  in  property  taxes,  and  maintenance 
of  the  State's  high  educational  standard  by  partial  diversions  of 
gross  income  and  excise  receipts  into  that  channel  were  the  chief 
financial  accomplishments  of  the  administration  o2  Governor 
McNutt. 


Income  from  taxes  had  fallen  so  low  in  1932  and  1933  that  when 
McNutt  assumed  office  a  deficit  of  $3,416,424  in  the  general  fund 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  October  1,  1933.  and  twice  that  much 
the  following  October  1.  unless  remedial  measures  were  taken 
quickly,  stared  him  in  the  face.  On  January  10.  1933.  McNutt 
appeared  before  the  State  legislature  and  said  of  Indiana's  current 
fiscal  affairs:  "I  realize  that  to  balance  a  budget,  not  of  your  own 
making,  is  an  undeserved  hardship,  but  in  this  Instance  it  is  an 
imperative  duty."  He  recommended  strict  economy  and  adoption 
of  new  sources  of  revenue. 

McNutt  was  concerned  about  schools.  In  some  parts  of  the  State 
terms  had  been  cut  because  there  waS'  no  money  to  pay  school 
teachers.  Unless  something  wes  done,  when  it  came  time  for 
school  bells  to  ring  in  the  fall  of  1933  a  number  of  schools  could 
not  open  or  keep  open  for  more  than  2  to  5  months  at  the  most. 
By  the  first  of  1934  school  offlc  als  predicted  at  least  100,000  chil- 
dren would  be  running  the  streets  becau.e  of  closed  schools. 

The  State  legislature  heard  McNutt  express  his  views  on  mainte- 
nance of  school  standards  in  this  fashion:  "Roads  and  buildings 
may  wait,  but  not  the  children.  The  care  of  the  State's  warcl.s 
and  education  of  its  children  is  an  obligation  the  State  cannot 
deny,  even  in  times  of  great  stress." 

With  the  legislature  geared  for  emergency  action,  McNutt  began 
to  move  toward  his  objective  with  induction  of  the  gross  Income, 
intangibles,  auto  license,  liquor,  and  other  tax  receipts,  and  with 
the  pooling  of  the  State's  resources  in  the  general  fund.  He  urged 
the  legislators  to  consider  a  plan  to  divert  State  receipts  into  the 
school  system. 

To  save  the  schools  the  gross-income-tax  law  was  enacted.  It 
provided  that  funds  collected  by  the  State  would  be  distributed  to 
local  school  units  for  payment  of  school-teachers'  salaries.  It  was 
McNutfs  hope  that  payments  eventually  would  reach  $600  per 
teaching  unit.  During  1934  first  payments  of  $404  per  teaching 
unit  were  made,  Including  money  collected  In  1933  and  1934; 
during  1935  payments  were  $400  per  teaching  unit,  and  $425  the 
next  year.  Business  improved  so  greatly  that  In  1937  payments 
were  $500.  and  they  climbed  to  S700  per  teaching  unit  In  1938. 

The  gross-Income  tax  saved  Indiana's  schools.  The  Hoosler 
State  In  1935  was  one  of  three  in  the  Nation  where  every  school 
teacher's  salary  had  been  paid  and  no  school  term  had  been 
shortened  under  8  months.  Governor  McNutt  received  national 
recognition  for  this  feat. 

With  the  diversion  of  funds,  the  Governor  Immediately  started 
an  attack  against  local  boards  In  an  effort  to  reduce  local  prop- 
erty-tax levies.  He  contended  funds  awarded  school  corporations 
should  aid  materially  in  the  effort  to  lift  the  tax  burden  from 
property  owners. 

Ju'-.t  how  successful  the  gross-Income  tax  and  other  new  revenue- 
producing  taxes  of  the  McNutt  administration  were  in  lowering 
property  taxes  is  best  illustrated  by  comparing  total  property  taxes. 
In  1932,  the  last  year  of  Governor  Leslie's  administration,  they  were 
some  $140,000,000.  In  1936  property-tax  levies,  coUectiblt  in  1937. 
were  only  $97,786,000.  or  30  percent  less. 

McNutt  had  promised  that  the  tax  basis  would  be  broadened, 
becau.se  when  he  took  office  property  taxes  were  carrying  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  entire  government  load  in  Indiana.  The 
gross-Income  tax  distributed  the  tax  basis  by  collecting  the  follow- 
ing amounts  which  otherwise  would  have  had  to  come  from  levies 
on  real  estate:  In  1934.  $8,095,217;  1935.  $8,044,600;  1936.  $8,580,750; 
1937.  $10,035,250;  and  1938,  $13,913,550.  This  money  goes  Into  the 
general  fund,  and  $4,000,000  was  used  for  public-welfare  program 
in  1937  and  $6,220,392  in  1938.  making  it  unnecessary  to  raise  or 
create  any  new  taxes. 

Under  the  McNutt  leadership  the  State  cut  expenses  and  created 
new  sources  of  revenue,  and  ended  the  1933-34  fiscal  year  with  a 
balanced  budget.  The  balance  at  the  close  of  the  1934-35  year  was 
$9,250,000.  On  July  1,  1936,  McNutt  announced  a  balance  of 
$10,892,205  In  the  general  fund  and  not  a  cent  of  State  indebt- 
edness. WTien  the  1936  37  fiscal  year  ended  on  July  1.  1937, 
Indiana  had  the  unobligated  balance  of  $23,855,879. 

McNutt  left  the  State  on  a  solid  financial  foundation,  without 
a  permy  of  indebtedness  and  with  a  tax  system  wliich  many 
States  have  copied.  The  fame  of  the  Governor's  administration 
spread  to  New  York  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  sent  a  reporter 
to  Indiana  to  write  a  series  of  articles  about  Indiana's  achieve- 
ment. After  reviewing  how  Indiana  had  strengthened  and  re- 
stored its  financial  condition  the  famous  New  York  financial  paper 
declared:  "Indiana  has  demonstrated  that  governmental  economy 
and  special  tax  legislation  may  be  combined  to  meet  chahged 
business  and  economic  conditions." 

IV 

The  story  of  relief  in  Indiana  under  former  Governor  McNutt 
presents  a  record  of  high  constructive  achievement.  It  not  only 
provided  useful  relief  work  for  the  State's  needy  unemployed, 
particularly  those  with  dependents,  but  It  contributed  to  the 
conservation,  development,  and  expansion  of  material  resources  in 
the  State  and  the  physical  equipment  of  various  communities. 

More  Important  still,  the  program  gave  the  State's  unfortunates 
a  glimpse  of  the  finer  side  of  life,  teaching  them  to  use  their 
leisure  for  physical  and  intellectual  advantage,  to  learn  new  trades 
by  which  to  earn  a  living,  restore  their  self-respect  and  heal 
their  broken  spirits. 
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It  w»s  the  Governor's  commission  on  unemployment  relief,  cre- 
ated by  the  general  assembly  early  in  1933,  which  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  administering  to  the  urgent  needs  of  100,000  destitute 
Indiana  families.  So  efficiently  was  this  work  organized  to  elimi- 
nate waste,  extravagance,  and  duplication  of  relief  distribution  that 
Indiana's  per  capita  costs  were  the  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

When  the  Civil  Works  Administration  to  create  Jobs  through  a 
public-building  program  was  established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Governors  commission  was  functioning  so  capably  that 
it  was  assigned  the  task  of  administering  the  Federal  program  in 
Indiana.  When  the  C.  W.  A.  was  discontinued  the  commission  be- 
came the  administrative  agency  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  for  Indiana. 

McNutt's  farsighted  program  of  taxation  and  businesslike  man- 
agement of  governmental  expendittires  had  placed  the  State  in 
such  sound  financial  condition  that  the  Federal  Government's  edict 
that  the  States  contribute  up  to  40  percent  of  the  money  needed 
to  finance  relief  during  the  winter  and  all  of  1935  brought  no 
dismay.  Indiana  had  been  bearing  about  40  percent  of  the  load 
for  some  time,  and  was  paying  out  about  a  million  dollars  a  month 
while  dispensing  Federal  money  amounting  to  about  $2,500,000  a 
month. 

Wayne  Coy.  former  secretary  to  the  Governor  and  now  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  High  Commissioner,  was  made  director 
of  the  Governor's  commission  on  unemployment  relief  some  months 
after  the  work  was  started,  following  the  resignation  of  the  first 
director.  Carrying  out  McNutt's  ideas  for  putting  men  and  women 
to  work  rather  than  giving  direct  relief.  Coy  rapidly  climbed  xo 
fame,  and  his  executive  ability  was  recognized  in  other  States  and 
in  Wasliington.  ,    „     ,  . 

In  May  1935  Cov  was  called  to  Washington  by  Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
National  Relief  Administrator,  to  outline  for  President  Roosevelt 
the  program  of  the  new  Works  Progress  Administration  in  connec- 
tion with  putting  3.500.000  employable  persons  to  work  under  the 
$4,000,000,000  work-relief  law.  He  remained  In  Washington  to 
assist  in  the  final  drafting  of  rules  and  regulations  and  to  address 
a  meeting  of  State  administrators  of  the  Works  Progress  Division 
who  would  handle  the  field  work  under  the  new  law. 

Indiana's  relief  machinery  already  was  so  complete  and  function- 
ing so  smoothly  that  the  State  was  first  to  get  the  W.  P.  A.  projects 
started  on  August  1.  1935.  Three  and  a  half  months  later  the  State 
had  attained  "its  job  quota,  as  fixed  by  Hopkins,  by  placing  74,500 
persons  in  jobs  bv  November  18,  1935  There  were  on  that  dat« 
a  total  of  1  191  projects  scattered  throughout  the  92  counties  and 
numerous  communities.  Various  types  of  construction  projects 
were  started  for  men,  and  the  women  were  given  work  making  gar- 
ments to  distribute  to  the  needy,  especially  children;  repairing 
school  and  library  books;  making  surveys;  or  doing  simUar  types 

of  work  ^,  „      ,.  « 

McNutt's  outstanding  leadership  In  meeting  the  problems  of  relief 
in  Indiana  was  recognized  by  Hopkins,  who  named  the  Governor 
to  the  advisory  board  of  the  National  W.  P.  A. 

Significant  in  the  success  of  Indiana's  relief  plan  as  formulated 
by  McNutt  and  carried  out  by  Coy  was  the  choice  of  projects  which 
allowed  the  maximum  amount  of  funds  for  labor.  The  aim  was 
to  have  small  projects  that  would  use  the  most  man-power  instead 
of  adopting  tho.se  where  a  large  percentage  of  funds  would  go  for 
materials  Wherever  iwsslble  communities  were  asked  to  supply 
materials  so  that  more   monev   would   be  available   for  labor. 

Prom  the  start  of  the  W.  P.  A,  program  until  July  31.  1937.  the 
allotments  of  Federal  work-relief  money  to  Indiana  totaled  $96,- 
802  561  Sponsors'  contributions  to  projects  under  this  program 
during  that  period  totaled  $11,872,659.  These  figures  represent  a 
monthly  average  of  more  than  $4,000,000  which  were  distributed 
over  the  State  during  24  months.  The  handling  of  such  huge  sums 
efficiently  and  accurately  was  no  small  task,  but  the  organization 
set  up  by  former  Governor  McNutt  and  administered  by  Coy  until  he 
resigned  to  accompany  the  new  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philip- 
pines has  continued  to  function  without  a  single  breath  of  scandal 
or  charge  of  ineffljlency.  ^     t.,     ...         , 

Cooperating  with  the  national  administration  and  objective  oi 
President  Roosevelt  as  closely  as  possible,  the  Indiana  work-relief 
program  started  by  McNutt  has  continued  to  adhere  to  certain 
general  principles  which  wore  evolved  from  experience  during  the 
early  days  of  the  depression.  These  principles  were:  First,  per- 
sons on  work  relief  should  not  be  employed  on  jobs  that  any 
pubUc  unit  ordinarUy  hires  done.  Second,  work  relief  should  in 
nc  way  injure  the  standing  of  other  workers.  Tliird.  the  rate  of 
pay  should  conform  to  the  basic  minimum  for  a  decent  living 
standard.  The  rate  in  Indiana  was  fixed  at  30  cents  per  hotir. 
Fourth,  work  relief  should  not  be  made  so  attractive  as  to  deter 
workers  from  taking  private  employment  when  available. 

In  administering  this  program  the  Commission  made  no  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  party,  creed,  or  race.  Relief,  both 
direct  and  work,  was  assigned  solely  on  the  basis  of  need.  The 
public  approved  of  the  methods  worked  out  by  the  Commission, 
because  they  were  found  to  be  more  worth  while  than  a  mere  dole, 
and  the  taxpayers  got  something  tangible  for  their  money  in  the 
improvements  that  were  made  as  construction  projects.  Intangi- 
ble gain  was  recognized  in  the  revived  courage  and  morale  of  the 
workeis.  which  averted  the  danger  of  evils  which  have  followed 
m  the  wake  of  enforced  and  prolonged  idleness  In  ottier  cotintrles. 
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OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  30,  1929 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WEST  UNION  (W.  VA.)  RECORD 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
Government  expenditures,  published  in  the  West  Union  Rec- 
ord, of  West  Union,  W.  Va.,  under  the  heading,  "Let's  Stop 
It." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  West  Union  (W.  Va.)  Record  of  June  22,  1939] 

let's  stop  it 

In  this  year  the  Federal  Government  Is  spending  four  times  as 
much  for  unemployment  relief  as  the  total  cost  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  in  1916.  I  repeat  this  because  I  want  this  astonishing 
fact  to  sink  in.  This  year  the  Federal  Government  alone  is  spend- 
ing $2,741,000,000  for  unemployment  rel'ef.  as  compared  to  $734,- 
000,000  for  all  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  in  1916.  Thirty- 
three  States  now  take  from  the  Federal  Government  for  relief  alone, 
exclusive  of  grants  and  subsidies,  more  than  they  pay  into  the 
Treasury  from  which  they  draw.  Virginia  and  Illinois  are  among 
the  15  States  in  all  the  Nation  drafting  less  relief  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  than  they  contribute  in  tax  revenue. 

Tire  intereSL  charge  on  the  Federal  debt  is  now  $1,050,000,000, 
and  this  is  40  percent  more  than  the  total  Federal  expenses  in  1916. 

Today  for  every  dollar  you  pay  in  Federal  taxation  20  cents  goes 
directly  to  the  payment  of  interest.  If  the  Btidget  were  balanced 
now,  and  the  sum  of  $500,000,000  paid  each  year  on  the  Federal 
debt,  it  would  take  56  continuous  years  to  reduce  the  debt  to  where 
it  was  8  years  ago. 

We  are  being  told  that  we  are  In  a  new  era.  We  are  listening 
again  to  the  story  that  the  old  rules  no  longer  hold;  that  the 
magic  of  new  advisers  and  new  tricks  In  financial  manipulation 
have  wiped  out  the  significance  of  addition  and  subtraction.  We 
are  listening  to  the  siren  song  of  debt  and  still  more  debt.  Wish- 
ful thinking  and  mere  good  intentions  are  not  quite  enough.  In 
India  the  mother  who  casts  her  infant  into  the  Ganges  as  an  act 
of  worship  to  the  devouring  crocodile  is  inspired  by  the  most 
sacred  intentions.  But  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  infant.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  average  businessman,  as  Secretary  Morgenthau 
says,  has  the  state  of  mind  of  "What's  the  use?" 

You  know  and  I  know  that  the  extravagance  of  today  must  be 
paid  by  great  taxation  tomorrow.  You  know  that  tax-free  Govern- 
ment competition  throttles  private  enterprise.  You  know  that  op- 
pression by   needless  governmental  regulation  stifles  the  business 

spirit. 

The  Federal  Government  alone  Is  spending  $23,000  every  minute 
of  every  day  and  every  night,  including  Sundays,  and  of  this 
$11  500  is  being  added  each  minute  to  the  public  debt. — From  a 
speech  made  by  Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia  before  the  Dlinois  Manu- 
facturers' Association  at  Chicago  April  25.  1939. 

The  facts  thus  emphasized  by  Senator  Byrd  ought  to  alarm 
every  patriotic,  intelligent  American  citizen.  We  believe  that  If 
these  facts  could  be  presented  to  every  citizen  In  the  plain,  simple, 
but  forceful  way  in  which  the  Virginia  Senator  has  stated  them, 
the  people  all  over  this  Nation  would  at  once  demand  that  Con- 
gress put  an  end  to  extravagance  and  wild  spending,  add  not 
another  penny  to  the  national  debt,  and  immediately  proceed  to 
cut  down  expenses  in  all  departments  of  the  Government. 

The  spending  program  has  been  given  a  sufficiently  long  trial 
and  It  has  failed  to  do  what  it  wus  intended  to  do.  It  has  been 
proved  that  a  nation  cannot  spend  itself  into  prosperity  any  more 
than  can  an  individual. 

Two  and  two  make  four  today  Just  the  same  as  they  did  when 
we  started  out  on  our  search  for  Utopia  or  for  the  more  abundant 
life.  The  old-time  virtues  of  thrift,  economy,  frugality.  Industry, 
and  self-reliance  are  just  as  trustworthy  today  as  they  have  ever 
been.  Not  a  single  time-honored  principle  of  political  economy, 
nor  a  single  time-honored  principle  of  private  or  public  morality, 
nor  a  single  cardinal  virtue  of  any  kind  has  been  proved  false  or 
misleading  in  all  these  hectic  years  we  have  been  trying  to  remake 
humanity  and  to  establish  a  New  Jerusalem  here  on  earth.  We 
have  rvm  into  a  stone  wall  every  time  we  have  gone  contrary  to 
any  of  those  old  principles  or  virtues,  and  practically  all  our 
troubles  have  come  through  our  lallure  to  be  guided  by  ttiem. 
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Everybody  who  has  any  sense  at  aH  knows  well  that  we  cannot 
go  on  Indefinitely  spending  the  way  we  are  now  spending  and 
have  been  spending  during  the  last  10  years.  Nobody  knows,  not 
even  the  greatest  financial  experts.  Just  how  long  we  can  con- 
fnue  to  add  to  the  already  colossal  national  debt  before  we 
reach  a  state  of  bankruptcy  or  of  financial  and  industrial  chaos. 
But  everybody  knows  that  very  thing  will  happen  at  some  point 
or  stage  "if  we  go  on  as  we  are  now  going  and  have  been  going. 
Why  lake  chances  on  the  happening  of  such  a  calamity?  Why 
try  to  see  Just  how  far  we  can  go  without  stepping  over  the 
precipice?  'Why  not  stop  now  while  we  are  still  on  safe  ground? 
Every  voter  who  can  write  and  who  believes  our  national  debt 
ha.s  gone  as  high  as  It  should  go  should  write  to  his  Ssnators  and 
Congre5smen  urging  them  to  do  everjthing  in  their  power  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  spending  orgy. 

Here  is  what  the  Industrial  Review  in  a  very  able  editorial 
recently  said  about  our  national  debt: 

Writing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Harry  Scherman.  the 
distinguished  economist  and  author  of  The  Promises  Men  Live 
By.  says.  "There  Is  only  one  alarming  aspect  of  our  national  debt, 
in  mv  opinion — the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  American  public 
with  regard  to  It.  The  common  attitude  is:  If  the  experts  differ 
as  widely  as  they  seem  to  do.  why  should  an  ordinary  citizen  add 
the  national  debt  to  his  other  workaday  worries,  .sufflcient  unto 
the  day  are  our  own  debts;  if  some  great  national  disa.stcr  Is  really 
Involved,  poor  posterity,  not  ourselves,  will  suffer  it 

•But  10  or  12  years  from  now  Is  hardly  posterity.  Quite  a  few 
economists  are  of  the  mlrid  that  this  short  period  may  easily  wit- 
ness an  economic  torrjado  arising  from  the  debt  If  its  uninterrupted 
rise  19  not  permanently  reversed." 

This  public  callousness  toward  a  fiscal  policy  that,  long  enough 
continued,  can  result  in  nothing  else  than  national  bankruptcy. 
Is  one  of  the  most  tragic  things  in  our  life  as  a  people  today. 
Nine  short  years  ago  the  debt  had  Just  passed  the  $16,000,000,000 
point,  and  milhons  of  thinking  people  were  worrying  about  It. 
Today  the  debt  has  reached  $41.000.000.000 — and  most  of  us  seem 
to  take  It  fcr  granted,  as  If  it  were  as  uncontrollable  and  as  little 
important  as  a  change  In  weather. 

All  the  flag  waving  In  the  universe  cannot  save  a  spendthrift 
nation  from  revolutionary  chaos.  And  that  is  something  that  the 
general  public  does  not  yet  seem  to  realize.  Public  officials  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  are  now  almost  helpless  to  stem  the  tide  of  spend- 
ing, even  if  they  so  desired.  The  desire  to  stop  spending  the 
Nation  into  ruin  has  got  to  start  at  home  Every  man  and  woman 
must  come  to  realize  that  the  Federal  debt  is  rapidly  approaching 
proportions  that  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  Individual 
liberty. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  a.5  "free  money."  As  one  public  cfflclal, 
a  United  States  Senator,  recently  pointed  out:  "We  get  the  money 
from  you  •  •  •  and  you  dont  get  It  all  back  •  •  •.  We  take 
your  shirt  and  give  you  a  little  piece  of  the  shirt  tall.  Then  you 
go  back  home  waving  and  shouting,  'Lock  what  Uncle  Sam  gave 
me."  " 

The  debt  Is  controlled — or  not  controlled — by  the  men  we  elect 
to  office — the  Congressmen  and  the  State  legislators  and  county 
and  municipal  officials.  And  these  men  are  controlled — or  not 
controlled — by  the  people  The  debt  problem  comes  squarely  back 
to  us — the  voters  of  America,  who  must  decide  whether  we  shall 
return  to  fiscal  sanity  or  go  whole  hog  toward  ruin. 


An  Explanation  of  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  30.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HARLAN  MILLER 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  23  Mr.  Harlan  Miller,  In 
his  delightiul  column,  had  a  very  fine  treatment  of  the  neu- 
trality law  and  the  proposed  neutrality  legislation  in  the  form 
of  a  conversation  between  father  and  son.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  part  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  23.  1939] 

Over  thb  Coffee 

(By  Harlan  Miller) 

A    SEN.\TOR    EXPLAINS    NEirTRALITT    TO    HIS    SON 

Son.  Who'll  have  to  fight  if  we  choose  the  wrong  kind  erf  neu- 
trality? 

Dad.  You  will.     So  I'd  better  explain  It  to  you  simply. 
8oM.  Why  are  there  so  many  plaos? 


Dad.  Because  a  few  amateur  statesmen  think  they're  smarter 
than  the  State  Department. 

Son.  Which  bill  do  vou  favor?     They  mean  well,  don't  they? 

Dad.  Sure;  but  I'm  for  Cordell  Hull's  neutrallty-for-peace  plan. 
He's  an  experienced  statesman. 

Son.  But  what's  wrong  with  an  embargo  against  selling  to  either 
side  in  a  war? 

Dad.  Because  that's  exactly  what  the  dictator  war  lords  want  us 
to  do.  Such  an  embargo  Is  the  same  as  giving  Hitler  500  new 
submarines. 

Son    How  would  Hitler  vote  on  our  neutrality  bills? 

Dad.  Hed  vote  against  Secretary  Hull's  peace-neutrality  bill 
and  cheer  for  embargo.  Then  he  could  go  to  war  tomorrow,  with 
the  world  at  his  mercy. 

Son.  But  why  do  you  call  Mr.  Hull's  bUl  a  peace  bill  If  It  woul4 
make  Hitler  mad? 

Dad.  It  might  make  him  mad.  but  It  would  discourage  him  from 
fighting,  because  the  peaceful  nations  would  be  in  better  position 
to  defend  themselves. 

Son.  But  why  do  some  Senators  favor  a  neutrality  bill  that 
would  bring  on  a  war? 

Dad.  Because  they  think  we  can  stay  cut  of  the  next  world 
war — wishing  will  make  it  so.     We  might  move  off  the  planet. 

Son.  Then  what  do  you  think  is  the  best  way  for  us  to  stay  out 
of  the  next  war? 

Dad.  By  doing  all  we  can — and  that's  plenty — to  prevent  the  next 
war. 

Son.  How  can  the  embargo  be  neutral  If  It  wculd  bring  on  a  war 
quickly? 

Dad.  It's  about  as  neutral  as  sinking  half  of  England's  fleet  or 

destroying  half  of  the  French  air  force. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Son.  But  Just  what  does  the  Hull  neutrallty-for-peace  bill  do? 
Dad.  It   lets  cur  own  Government  decide  where  Americans  can 
travel  or  trade,  instead  of  letting  the  dictators  decide  that. 

Son.  But  wouldn't  it  be  dangerous  to  give  that  power  to  any 
President? 

D.\D.  I  think  any  President  and  State  Department  would  be  Just 
as  anxious  to  prevent  war  and  keep  out  of  it,  and  just  as  p.Htrlotlc, 
as  Congress.  The  "frozen  neutrality"  bills  would  let  the  dictators 
fix  cur  foreign  policy. 

Son  But  who  is  supposed  to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs  under 
the  Constitution? 

Dad.  The  Constitution  puts  the  President  In  charge  of  our  forv 
elgn  relations.  But  he  cannot  get  into  a  war  or  even  make  a  treaty 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Son.  Is  Congress  trying  to  take  the  President's  constitutional 
power  away? 

Dad.  It  looks  that  way;  and  Its  as  bad  for  Congress  to  encroach 
on  the  power  of  the  Executive  as  for  the  President  to  encroach  en 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Son.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  a  world  war  this  year? 
Dad.  Every  move  we  make  on  Capitol  Hill  is  being  watched.     If 
we  don't  repeal  the  embargo,  and  if  we  defeat  the  Hull  proposals.  U 
would  be  a  signal  for  the  ag'^ressors  to  attack. 
!       Son.  We  tried  to  be  neutral  In  1914,  didn't  we?    But  we  couldn't 
I   stay  out. 

Dad.  If  England  can't  count  on  our  help,  and  If  Hitler  can't  count 
on  our  isolation,  there  won't  be  any  war. 

Son.  Maybe  we  could  keep  out  of  the  next  war  by  resigning  from 
the  human  race.  •  •  •  But  we  can't  do  that  by  passing  a  law, 
can  we? 

Well,  It's  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  D.  TERRY 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29. 1939 


ARTICLE    BY    MR     J     CARROLL    CONE.    MANAGER,    ATLANTIC 
DIVISION,  PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWAYS 


Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  Carroll 
Cone,  a  former  resident  of  my  home  town,  who  was  a  pas- 
senger on  the  Yankee  Clipper  on  its  first  flight  across  the  At- 
lantic. This  was  a  history-making  occasion  and  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  regular  trans-Atlantic  service.  The  article 
is  as  follows: 

[From  National  Aeronautics  for  June  1939] 
Well,  Its  Here — Cherished  Dream  of  Trans-Atlantic  Air  Service 

Now  A  Reality 
(By   J.   Carroll   Cone,   manager,    Atlantic   division.   Pan    American 

Airways) 
All  the  way  out  to  the  pert  I  had  to  keep  telling  myself  that  this 
vas  really  it,  that  men  and  machines  were  about  to  start  cruising 
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over  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  between  America  and  Europe  on 
regular  schedule. 

This  thing  that  men  had  talked  about,  had  dreamed  about,  had 
planned  for  these  many  long  years  actually  was  here.  I  have  been 
In  the  air  business.  In  one  capacity  or  another,  for  22  years.  I  have 
beard  engineers  with  tight  scalps  and  less  learned  men  with  loose 
BcaliK  and  imaginations  equipped  with  overrunning  gears  discuss 
flying  the  Atlantic  with  big  transports.  I  have  watched  the  airplane 
grow  from  a  spindly  legged  upstart,  so  to  speak,  to  a  brawny  man. 
I  have  listened  to  men  who  have  flown  the  Atlantic  say  glibly  that  It 
was  Just  a  matter  of  a  little  engineering  and  nerve;  and  I  have  lis- 
tened to  others,  their  minds  hedged  around  by  Inelastic  flgtues,  say 
It  was  Impossible. 

But  here  it  was.  And  by  the  grace  of  Providence  I  was  In  on  the 
start  of  It. 

The  car  rolled  smoothly  to  a  stop  In  front  of  the  base  offices  at 
Port  Washington.  The  crew  was  on  hand.  All  papers  were  in 
order.  Baggage  was  weighed.  Friends  stood  about  looking  rather 
envious.  I  couldn't  blame  them.  Juan  Trlppe,  president  of  Pan 
American  Airways,  and  C.  V.  Whitney,  chairman  of  the  board,  whose 
vision  made  all  this  FKDSslble,  were  obviously  elated.  Air  lines  run 
on   chronometers,   but   sheer    enjoyment    is   a   matter    of    human 

emotion.  ^    ,     .. 

The  Yankee  Clipper  was  only  one  of  three  big  flying  boats  In  Man- 
hass«t  Bay.  There,  too,  were  the  sister  ship  of  our  plane,  the 
Atlaittir  Clipper,  and  the  veteran  ship.  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau  Parts. 
the  latter  newly  arrived  from  Prance  on  an  experimental  flight.  The 
bay  actually  looked  cluttered  up  with  transoceanic  planes. 

OFF  TO   EITROPE 

The  inevitable  news  reels,  microphones,  and  newspapermen  were 
accommodated.     Good-byes  were  said.  •       ^     .,     ,^. 

•We  are  ready,  sir, "  said  Capt.  Arthur  La  Porte  to  Mr.  Trlppe. 
Mr  Trippe  and  Mr.  Whitney  wished  us  "bon  voyage." 

We  trooped  down  the  long  walkway  to  the  float  where  the  clipper 
rode  easily,  tethered  fore  and  aft  as  a  precaution  against  her  eager- 
ness to  get  nway.  Close  up,  her  hull  looked  like  the  side  of  a 
skyscraper.  We  walked  aboard,  the  17  of  us— 14  members  of  the 
crew  and  3  "observers."  The  hull  door  was  closed.  The  big  1,500-  , 
horsepower  Wrights  coughed  once  or  twice,  caught,  and  began  sing-  | 
Ing.  A  motor's  roar  may  sound  like  noise  to  a  landlubber  but  it 
Is  music  to  a  pilot. 

Tl-ie  lines  were  cast  off.     We  taxied  slowly  out  to  our  take-off  lane. 

Through  the  window  at  my  elbow  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 
ashore.  Handkerchiefs  were  waving.  A  news-reel  man  was  crank- 
ing his  camera.  .„,.,.. 

I  had  to  bring  myself  up  sharply.  We  were  not  flying  to  Balti- 
more or  Bermuda.  We  were  going  to  Europe.  We  were  the  first 
ever  to  fly  the  North  Atlantic  by  commercial  timetable.  Others 
would  follow.  The  whole  operation  up  to  this  moment  was  deceiv- 
ing It  was  deceiving  because  everything  was  being  done  In 
1-2-3  order,  as  though  Skipper  La  Porte  and  his  crew  merely 
were  carrying  out  a  routine  assignment. 

We  wheeled  about  into  the  wind.  For  a  moment  the  motors 
continued  to  tick  over.  Then  the  throttles  were  notched  up.  Hull 
and  wing  responded.  We  were  moving.  "White  water  fled  past  the 
windows.  The  bay  water  began  to  exert  less  drag.  I  knew  we  were 
on  the  step.     It  would  be  only  a  moment  now. 

There — we  were  up. 

Well,  I  thought.  I'd  better  look  at  the  timetable.  It  said  the  next 
stop  was  Horta,  almost  2.400  miles  away.  I  wondered  idly  who  had 
once  proved,  with  paper  and  pencil,  that  this  was  Impossible. 

hail  to  THE  world  OF  TOMORROW 

Down  below  little  boats  drew  tiny  wakes  on  the  water.  Spectators 
at  the  base  were  pin  points.  We  swung  westward  over  the  world's 
fair  La  Porte  talked  vrtth  Chairman  Hinckley,  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority,  while  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  fair  swept 
beneath  our  wings.     We  wheeled  east  for  the  long  haul  over  the 

How  can  a  person  describe  something  he  has  looked  forward  to  for 
BO  long,  to  And  that  it  fills  all  his  expectations?  The  motors,  throt- 
tled back  to  cruising  speed,  sang  on.  Blue-coated  officers  went  about 
their  duties  as  casually  as  though  they  had  been  flying  the  North 
Atlantic  for  a  hundred  years.  Every  hour  an  engineer  walked  out 
Into  the  spacious  wings  and  checked  up  on  the  engines.  The  navi- 
gator took  his  Bights.  The  skipper,  an  eye  on  everything  at  once, 
walked  about  the  commodious  bridge  and  occasionally  sauntered 
forward  for  a  peep  at  the  controls. 

Sleeping  was  easy — If  a  man  wanted  to  sleep.  I  stayed  awake  as 
long  as  i  could,  hearing  the  officers  talk  about  radio  contacts. 
Finally  I  turned  In.  I  was  oblivious  to  the  murmur  of  the  motors. 
In  fact  an  hour  after  we  were  aloft  I  had  to  think  about  them  to  be 
aware  of  them.  The  mind  schools  Itself  to  Ignore  sound  which  is 
ever  present.  ^  , 

I  dozed  off.  Then  I  was  awakened  suddenly.  Someone  was  shak- 
ing my  arm.    What  was  the  trouble? 

"Telephone,  colonel." 

Telephone?    In  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic?    I  walked  "upstairs 
to  the  bridge.    MaJ  Lester  Gardner,  of  the  Institute  of  the  Aeronau- 
tical Sciences,  was  calling  from  the  S.  S.  Washington. 

"J  don't  think  we  can  hear  him,"  I  remarked. 

He  and  Dr.  George  Lewis,  director  of  research  for  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  were  off  there  In  the  Atlan- 
tic somewhere.  The  radiophone,  I  was  told,  would  have  to  carry 
280  miles  northeast  to  the  Washington's  position. 

Suddenly  Lester's  voice  boomed  In.  It  practically  carried  away 
my  eardrum. 

"Hello,"  he  said.    I  heUoed  back. 


Then,  in  the  darkness  of  the  Atlantic.  Lester  delivered  a  little 
speech  across  that  280  miles  of  ocean,  speaking  from  a  surface 
ship  plowing  along  interminably  to  a  great  transport  high  above, 
streaking  eastward  at  almost  180  miles  an  hotir.  Our  Boeing  was 
sliding  along  on  a  tail  wind. 

I  suspected  that  Lester  had  that  speech,  wishing  us  Godspeed, 
all  written  out.    I'll  have  to  ask  him. 

HORTA    "on    the    NOSE" 

We  flushed  Horta  right  out  of  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
sun  was  coming  up.  The  Azores  lay  there  like  little  bits  of  green 
finery  anchored  in  the  middle  of  a  blue  millpond.  As  we  swept 
in  to  put  the  hull  of  the  Boeing  on  the  water,  Pan  American's  55- 
foot  patrol  boat  stood  In  the  harbor  proudly  with  the  American 
flag  whipping  from  her  masthead. 

As  we  settled  into  the  water  and  slowed  down,  two  welcoming 
boats,  each  with  a  brass  band  aboard,  began  circling.  The  bands 
blared  forth.  We  tied  up  and  disembarked.  Girls  swarmed 
around,  flowers  In  hand.  I  had  to  smile  a  little  as  the  girls  pre- 
sented the  crew,  those  husky,  sun-browned  air  mariners,  with  little 
bunches  of  posies. 

We  were  entertained  while  the  "first  flight  covers"  were  canceled, 
restamped.  and  loaded  qn  the  clipper.  It  took  hours.  In  lact,  we 
had  to  scour  the  islands  for  enovigh  stamps  to  go  around.  To 
make  up  for  the  robbery,  the  clipper  graciously  delivered  a  con- 
signment of  stamps  at  Horta  on  the  return  trip. 

Then  we  were  off  again. 

I  never  have  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  uncannlness  of  clipper 
navigation.  But  pickins  up  Horti  was  Just  a  routine  problem  to 
La  Porte's  crew.  Now,  again  streaking  eastward,  the  bow  of  the 
clipper  was  splitting  the  middle  of  the  river  Tagus  when  Lisbon 
came  into  view. 

A  night's  sleep  and  we  were  ready  to  be  away  again.  But  a 
mistral  was  blowing  at  Marseille.  "The  waves,  the  reports  said, 
were  7  feet  high.  Should  we  go?  The  skipper,  who  as  always, 
had  gone  over  his  weather  reports  with  his  Junior  officers,  nodded. 
La  Porte  knew  his  mistrals.  Better  yet,  he  knew  his  craft  and  its 
capabilities. 

Our  7  hours  aloft  were  uneventful.  The  wind,  characteristically 
blowing  only  on  the  surface  of  the  land  and  water,  giving  us  no 
trouble  aloft,  had  subsided  somewhat,  and  the  waves  were  kicking 
up  with  less  frequency.  We  circled  the  harbor  three  or  four  times 
while  La  Porte  studied  the  situation.    Then  we  leveled  off. 

TAXI-ING  IN  REVERSE 

I  have  done  a  lot  of  flying  in  my  time  but  I've  never  seen  any- 
thing like  this.  I  scratched  my  head  as  the  flaps  came  down.  Was 
he  really  going  to  try  It?  The  hull  touched.  The  clipper  came  to 
rest  with  all  the  lightness  of  a  baby  carriage.  The  wind  was  too 
high  to  turn  around,  so  La  Porte  cruised  backward  to  his  anchcM-- 
age  behind  the  breakwater.  He  actually  sailed  the  ship  stern- 
first. 

More  receptions.  Officials  of  the  city  and  of  air  France  officiated. 
We  had  a  prodigious  taste  of  French  hospltaUty.  We  dined.  I 
learned  anew  what  travelers  talk  about  when  they  get  poetic  about 
French  food.    Then  to  bed. 

We  were  up  at  4:30  and  away  at  8:30.  Flying  by  now  had  become 
one  of  those  lO-minute  tours  over  a  relief  map  of  the  world.  The 
Alps  sprang  out  of  the  French  cotmtryside.  EX-erybody  aboard 
wanted  to  see  Paris.  After  a  few  hours  flying  "over  the  top."  we 
dipped  through  the  clouds  which  swept  under  our  great  wings  and 
looked  down  upon  "Gay  Paree,"  the  city  whose  springtime  Inspired 
the  writer  of  a  popular  song. 

Then  on  to  Southampton. 

The  return  trip  was  repetitive.  Swinging  north  of  our  cotirso 
on  the  way  to  Lisbon,  we  passed  over  Issoudon,  France,  where  I 
served  as  chief  instructor  in  flying  for  some  months  before  going 
to  the  front  during  the  World  War.  Again  my  mind  was  filled 
with  memories.  Had  men  dreamed  of  trans-Atlantic  service  during 
those  days  when  we  strived  so  hard  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
G.  H.  Q.  for  more  pilots? 

I  caught  glimpses  out  the  vrtndow  of  'Vatan,  where  the  soldier- 
flyers  more  than  20  years  ago  entertained  themselves  on  leave 
from  camp,  and  of  Chateroux,  where  many  Americans  received 
their  wartime  primary  training  in  flying. 

SIGNS    OF    STRIFE    IN    SPAIN 

The  clipper  sailed  serenely  over  the  ocean,  a  half  mile  off  the 
Spanish  coast  when  we  picked  up  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  I  did  not 
have  to  strain  my  eyes  to  see  the  marks  of  warfare.  Santander  and 
Finlsterre  had  witnessed  some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting  in  the 
Spanish  conflict,  and  the  destruction  bore  testimony  to  it. 

At  the  border  of  Spain  and  Portugal  we  swung  Inland.  The 
day  was  perfect.  Oporto,  famous  for  its  wines,  swept  below  our 
hull.  Cliffs  periodically  reared  high  above  the  shore  line,  and  In 
the  spaces  between  were  white-sand  beaches. 

Our  welcomes  at  Lisbon  and  Horta  were  as  cordial  as  those  on 
the  day  we  first  dropped  In  for  a  visit.  Specially  trained  girls 
worked  like  mad  on  mall  cancelations  In  the  Azores  to  speed  cur 
departure  so  that  we  could  keep  to  our  schedule.  Even  then,  we 
remained  in  the  harbor  for  more  than  7  hours  before  the  last  sack 
of  mall  was  put  aboard. 

We  were  up  again,  headed  for  Port  Washington  to  complete  our 
tour  of  a  sizable  portion  of  the  world,  to  log  11,000  miles  in  a  week. 
Our  7-league  boots  were  striding  westward  to  the  cadence  of  four 
great  motors. 

Day  waned.  Dinner  was  served.  The  weather  grew  thick.  We 
were  in  a  warm  front,  which  meant  fog  and  rain.    For  2  hours  we 
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sped  onward  on  Instninients.     We  emerged,  only  to  enter  a  cold 
front  with  high  head  winds. 

•'CHANCE   rOCTlSE   FOB   BEHMrDA" 

"We'll  change  course  for  Bermuda."  remarked  Captain  1*  Porte, 
explaining  that  the  character  of  the  disturbance  was  such  that  the 
use  of  the  aUernate  port  seemed  advisable. 

Preat-ntly  we  flew  out  of  one  fork  of  the  cold  front,  and  the 
skipper  clfcr'jd  to  set  his  course  for  Port  Washington  again.  Once 
moie.  as  the  magnitude  of  the  .storm  became  apparent,  he  pointed 
the  clipper's  nose  toward  Hamilton. 

Up  on  the  bridge  the  work  went  on.  Engineers  Inspected  the 
motors  I  sat  down  In  one  of  the  comfortable  armchairs  en  the 
tlleht  deck,  more  spacious  than  the  entire  cabin  Interior  of  the 
ccnventicnal  domestic  tran.sport.  Here  was  a  workroom  built  to 
order  for  the  men  who  go  "down  to  the  si^a  in  winged  ships." 

Whfn  the  clipper  tucked  Us  prow  into  the  warm  waters  of 
Bermuda.  Skipper  La  Porte  still  had  1.100  gallons  of  fuel  In  his 
tanks  That  was  more  than  enough  to  fly  on  to  New  York.  But  he 
preferred  to  fly  the  way  he  had  been  taught — to  take  no  chances, 
to  kerp  his  res:>rve  fuel  Intact  for  a  moment  when  he  might  need  It 
to  Bktrt  a  storm  area. 

Again  we  were  entertained.  As  at  Hort^.  Lisbon.  Marseilles,  and 
Scuthnmpton.  Pan  American  base  crews  met  us  siniliiigly.  aware 
that  they.  too.  were  parties  to  a  historic  occasion.  Imperial  Airways' 
Captain  Powell  took  us  to  breakfast. 

Then  we  were  away  again  for  Port  Washington. 

HOME     AGAIN 

Long  Island's  Icng.  flnger-likc  shore  line  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance. Now  we  were  over  land  again.  The  roof  of  the  big  han- 
gar af  the  Port  Washington  base  appeared  off  our  port  bow.  The 
clipper  swept  by  majestically,  banked  gently,  and  drifted  toward 
the  bay.     The  hull  touched.     Water  streamed  by  the  windows. 

As  we  taxied  toward  the  shore  I  could  see  bright  blobs  of  color 
where  people  were  waving  us  a  greeting.  A  crewman  tossed  a  rope 
out  of  the  forward  hatch.  The  motors  were  stilled.  A  boat  drew 
alongside  and  we  clambered  aboard. 

At  the  dock  welcoming  hands  met  us.  Even  the  customs  and 
Immigration  men,  who  are  pretty  serious  about  their  duties,  were 
smiling  broadly.  Mr.  Trlppe  and  Mr.  Whitney  were  beaming  with 
happiness  over  the  sxiccess  of  their  dream  of  10  years  ago.  They 
had  given  to  the  United  States  the  prestige  of  inaugurating  the 
first  commercial  air  service  over  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Europe. 

I  heard  Captain  La  Porte  say.  "I  wish  I  could  say  the  flight  was 
spectacular,  but  I  can't.     It  was  Just  routine." 

Riding  easily  at  the  float  was  a  reminder  that  the  Yankee 
Clipper  merelv  showed  the  way.  She  had  flown  by  timetable  to 
Europe  and  back  to  establish  the  world's  first  commercial  trans- 
port service  across  the  North  Atlantic.  But  other  ships  would 
follow.  In  fact,  one  was  already  pulling  at  Its  lines  to  be  away. 
The  Atlantic  Clipper  was  readv  for  her  stint,  that  same  day. 

As  I  rode  back  to  the  city  from  the  base,  I  reflected  that  what 
men  had  dreamed  about  had  come  to  pass.  An  ocean  had  been 
swept  away  and  continents  had  been  united. 

But  it  will  take  me  a  little  time  to  realize  that  we  Journey  to 
Europe  and  back  In  the  space  of  a  week. 
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HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1939 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  GUSTAP  MOLLER,  NHNISTER  OF  COM- 
MERCE. OP  SWEDEN,  AND  HON.  FRANK  CARLSON,  OF 
KANSAS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  want  to  include  the  addresses  given 
by  Hon:  Gustaf  Moller.  Minister  of  Commerce,  of  Sweden, 
and  myself,  at  the  Sweden  Day  services  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair.  These  services  were  held  at  the  Court  of  Peace 
on  Sunday.  June  25.  1939.  at  2  p.  m.  The  services  were  in 
charge  of  Count  Polke  Bernadotte,  Commissioner  General, 
and  were  rebroadcast  in  Sweden.  Present  at  these  services 
were  several  representatives  of  the  Swedish  Government,  to- 
gether uith  a  large  group  of  Swedish-Americans  from  all 
over  the  United  States. 

The  following  address  was  given  by  the  Honorable  Gustaf 
Moller,  who  has  served  his  coimtry  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament. 


He  is  the  father  of  social-security  legislation,  and  at  present 
is  Minister  of  Commerce. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  have  been  designated  as  the  speaker 
for  Sweden  on  Sweden  Day  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  I  will 
try  to  explain  as  briefly  as  possible  the  leading  principles  which 
animate  the  Swedish  community  and  the  life  of  the  Swedish 
people. 

The  Swedish  people  are  a  democratic  people.  Proof  of  their 
love  of  liberty  appears  on  every  page  of  Sweden's  history,  and  this 
record  goes  back  to  dim  antiquity.  The  feudal  barons  of  Sweden 
never  succeeded  in  making  serfs  of  the  Swedish  farmers — as  they 
did  in  most  other  European  countries.  Liberty  in  Sweden  is 
therefore  based  not  alone  on  the  theoretical  conviction  that 
internal  freedom  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  a  people's  happi- 
ness. Traditions  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  have  made  liberty 
as  a  matter  of  course  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live. 
We  could  as  little  Imagine  life  without  liberty  as  life  without  air. 
I  think  I  have  the  right  to  say  that  I  would  pity  the  man  who 
would  seriously  attempt  to  set  himself  up  over  the  Swedish  people 
as  a  dictator  and  try  to  deprive  them  of  that  share  of  their 
birthright   which  is  liberty. 

Liberty  and  democracy  are  one.  Without  liberty  there  can  be 
no  democracy  and  without  democracy  no  liberty.  But  true  democ- 
racy has  many  other  elements.  It  can  become  firmly  established 
only  among  an  enlightened  people.  Every  citizen  must  have  a 
sound  knowledge  about  both  the  political  and  the  social  systems. 
All  citizens  must  learn  to  know  the  possibilit  es  and  limitations  of 
eacn.  In  Sweden  we  try  to  spread  such  civic  education  to  every 
corner  of  the  land.  As  part  of  this  work  we  have,  what  I  believe 
to  be.  In  proportion  to  the  population,  the  world's  most  extensive 
system  of  adult  education.  Including  as  it  does  thousands  of  groups 
in  which  serious  studies  are  pursued  voluntarily  by  both  young 
and  old. 

In  building  a  democratic  Sweden  on  a  permanent  basis,  we  work 
earnestly    to    abolish    all    forms    of    social    Injustice.     Among    my 
listeners  today  may  be  many  who  left  their  native  land  because 
they  despaired  of  being  able  to  gain  for  themselves  a  decent  liveli- 
hood.    But  the  fact  is  that  in  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  to 
which  I  myself  belong,  Sweden  has  passed  through  what  might  be 
called  an  economic  and  social  revolution      A  social  reform  of  great 
scope   has   been    put   through.     These    reforms   came    to   a   climax 
during  the  past  6  or  7  years.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Swedish 
men  and  women  and  their  children,  therefore,  enjoy  today  actually 
more  comforts  than  they  did  during  the  boom  period  of  the  1920's. 
The  great  Industrial  progre.ss  has  laid  the  foundations  and  the 
organized  labor  movement  has  built  up  the  high  standard  of  living 
which  Is  now  general  in  Sweden  and  which,  in  respect  to  the  indus- 
trial workers,  is  the  highest  In  Europe.     At  the  same  time  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  grow  up  In  our  country  a  new  spirit — a 
new  mental  attitude,  in  which  a  will  toward  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual adjustment,  instead  of  strife  among  the  different  social  classes 
and  population  groups,  has  found  a  natural  soil. 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  we  have  achieved  results — partly  very 
good  re.sults.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  are  satisfied.  There 
are  many  important  social  problems  yet  unsolved.  We  still  have 
many  thousands  of  Swedes  who  are  too  poorly  housed.  And  there 
are  several  hundreds  of  thousands  whose  income  is  still  too  low. 

Being  convinced  that  satisfactory  social  conditions  are  necessary, 
not  only  for  the  Individual  who  lives  under  them  but  for  society 
as  a  whole,  both  as  a  basic  foundation  and  as  an  armored  fortifica- 
tion against  antidemocratic  h«>rcslcs,  we  are  firmly  determined  to 
solve  the  remaining  social  problenis  in  our  land.  We  shall  never 
tolerate  the  existence  of  substandard  housing  nor  such  low  Indi- 
vidual incomes  that  undernourishment  and  other  con  equences 
dangerous  to  health  become  Inevitable.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
resources  of  present-day  Sweden  are  sufficient.  If  properly  utilized, 
to  enable  every  citizen  willing  to  work,  as  well  as  his  wife  and 
children,  to  live  a  satisfactory  life  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
Our  intention  to  reach  this  goal  is  a  deeply  serious  one.  and  we  do 
not  purpose  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  blocked.  In  this  way  we  In- 
tend to  continue  to  build  up  a  Sweden  of  democracy  and  liberty  for 
the  benefit  of  all — and  I  repeat — all  its  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Swedish  exhibition  is  to  give  concrete 
illustrations  In  words,  pictures,  and  figures  both  of  what  we  have 
achieved  and  what  we  are  still  striving  to  achieve — in  other  words, 
both  of  the  Sweden  of  today  and  the  Sweden  we  are  trying  to 
create  for  tomorrow.  Other  parts  of  the  exhibition  are  intended 
to  show  what  the  Swedish  Industrial  art  can  produce.  Parallel  with 
our  endeavors  to  remove  from  cur  community  socially  unworthy 
conditions,  we  are  trying  to  give  to  our  people  an  appreciation  of 
quality  and  beauty  In  the  building  of  a  rejuvenated  Sweden.  To 
that  end  we  must  show  that  it  is  possible  to  combine.  In  the  things 
which  are  to  be  used  within  the  four  walls  of  a  home,  beautiful 
form,  suitability,  and  a  reasonable  price. 

It  is  for  me  a  rare  privilege  to  be  able  to  convey  to  this  audience, 
in  which  there  are  so  many  Americans  of  Swedish  ancestry,  the 
most  cordial  greetings  from  the  people  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedish 
Government.  In  general,  the  ideals  which  Inspire  us  and  Inspire 
the  American  people  are  identical.  Especially  the  Swedes  who  have 
found  a  new  fatherland  in  the  United  States  cannot  lose,  as  long 
as  they  are  Swedes,  the  noble  Inheritance  they  have  received  from 
the  land  of  their  birth — namely,  a  deeply  rooted  love  of  liberty, 
democracy,  and  peace.    II  danger  should  threaten  freedom  and 
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democracy.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  they  would  be  in  the  first 
ranks  as  the  defenders  of  those  precious  privileges.  As  supporters 
of  the  rule  of  liberty  and  democracy  they  will  never  fail  or  falter. 

Following  Mr.  Moller's  address,  I  delivered  the  following 
address: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to 
assure  you  I  regard  it  a  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  this  Swedish  Day  exercise.  It  is  an  added 
pleasure  to  appear  on  this  program  with  tlie  Swedish  Minister  of 
Ccmmcrcc.  the  Honorable  Gustaf  Moller.  I  want  to  add  my  word  of 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Grover  Whelan  and  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
officials  for  their  many  courtesies.  As  Swedish -Americans  we  are 
grateful  to  tliem. 

My  only  regret  is  that  you  were  not  privileged  to  have  as  one  of 
your  speakers  this  afternoon  the  honored  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  Senator  Ernest  Lcndezn.  I  am  here,  trying  In 
my  humble  way,  to  perform  a  service  he  would  have  rendered  with 
great  honor  and  credit. 

As  one  whose  parents  came  from  the  Provinces  of  Ostergotland 
and  Vermland  in  1883.  my  veins  throb  with  Swedish  blood.  They 
were  among  that  group  of  settlers  who  heeded  the  call  to  go  west- 
ward. The  history  of  our  Nation  has  been  marked  by  glorious 
achievements  of  our  Swedish  pioneers  and  citizens.  In  fact,  the 
history  of  our  great  and  glorious  Republic  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  brilliant  chapters  that  have  been  written  by  the  sturdy 
Swedish  pioneers  who  began  coming  to  our  shores  300  years  ago. 
They  and  their  descendants  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  our 
country's  development  and  security.  The  Swedish  people  are  to  be 
found  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  New  EngHnd,  in  the  forests  of 
Michigan,  the  sun-kissed  prairies  of  the  Middle  West,  as  well  as  the 
Pacific  coast.  No  one  people  who  came  to  our  shores  so  quickly 
embraced  the  American  Ideas.  They  became  Imbued  with  American 
Ideals  and  in  truth  and  fact  became  Americans.  They  are  law- 
abiding,  liberty-loving.  God-fearing  people.' 

As  Swedish-Americans  we  should  recall  with  honor  and  pride 
the  names  of  great  Swedish  pioneers  who  have  made  history.  It 
was  John  Morton.  Swedish  settler  In  Delaware,  who  arose  from  a 
sick  bed  and  was  carried  to  Independence  Hall,  where  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  was  in  session,  to  break  the  deadlock  that  existed 
over  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Be  it  said  to  his  everlasting 
credit  that  he  voted  to  strike  the  shackles  from  our  people  and  to 
cast  a  vote  in  favor  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Another  distinguished  patriot  of  that  period  was  John  Hanson, 
of  Maryland,  who  was  elected  and  served  with  honor  and  distinction 
as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  being  elected  by  the 
Continental  Congress. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  Is  not  complete  without  men- 
tion of  the  inventive  genius.  John  Ericsson.  That  great  Swedish- 
American  stands  out  as  one  of  the  foremost  engineers  and  in- 
ventors of  all  times.  Historians  declare  that  next  to  vhe  immortal 
Lincoln  and  Grant.  Ericsson  did  more  to  save  the  Union  than 
any  otlier. 

In  recent  history  what  name  of  Swedish  descent  Is  more  dynamic 
than  the  name  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  As  Swedish-Ameri- 
cans we  should  not  be  too  modest  in  telling  the  world  that  four 
stars  in  the  first  flag  of  the  Union  were  from  States  settled  largely 
by  Swedish  pioneers,  namely,  the  States  of  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  Maryland.  The  first  star  is  credited  to 
Delaware,  and  it  is  an  inspiration  to  every  Swedish-American 
citizen  who  visits  the  Washington  Monument  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  note  the  inscription  on  the  stone  that  carries  the  name 
of  the  State.  It  reads,  "Delaware,  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to 
adopt  the  Constitution,  and  it  will  be  the  last  to  reject  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  continue  to  dwell  on  the  Glories  of  the 
past,  but  the  history  of  the  Swedish  pioneers  will  continue  to  be 
■written  In  the  futtire.  Isaiah,  the  prophet  of  old,  wrote  "Where 
there  is  no  vision  people  perish."  The  Scandinavian  citizens  of  cur 
country  have  always  had  a  forward  look.  In  this  day  and  age, 
with  Its  domestic  economic  problems  and  with  a  delicate  Interna- 
tional situation,  it  Is  well  for  us  to  take  stock  of  ourselves.  Our 
ancestors  came  to  establish  their  homes  in  a  country  where  lib- 
erty, Justice,  and  democracy  would  prevail.  The  three  outstanding 
Inheritances  that  we  have  received  as  a  Nation  from  the  Swedish 
pioneers  are  first,  religious  tolerance:  second,  a  policy  of  peace  and 
fair  dealing:  and  third,  respect  for  minority  groups.  Think  what 
these  three  traditions  of  our  civilization  would  be  worth  to  some 
of  the  European  nations  today. 

In  our  own  country  it  Is  well  for  us  to  watch  or  we  may  lose 
thc«;  long-cherlnhed  traditions.  Someone  has  said  that  our 
Nation  can  never  be  destroyed  from  without,  but  that  we  are  in 
grave  danger  from  enemies  within.  The  darkest  period  in  our 
Nation's  history  was  from  1861  to  1865,  when  we  were  fighting 
among  ourselves.  In  a  world  that  seems  to  be  teeming  with  isms, 
where  class  is  being  arrayed  against  class,  where  bigotry  and  where 
religious  and  racial  prejudices  are  rampant,  I  believe  it  is  high 
time  for  every  American  citizen  to  renew  and  pledge  anew  our 
faith  in  the  principles  laid  down  by  our  forefathers.  In  other 
words,  as  Americans  let  us  serve  notice  that  we  have  room  In  the 
United  States  for  only  one  "ism"  and  that  is  Americanism.  Otu: 
native  country  of  Sweden  has  not  only  furnished  our  Nation 
with  an  excellent  stock  of  citizens,  but  as  a  nation  she  stands 
out  as  a  shining  light  for  peace  in  a  war-mad  world.  We  might 
well  as  a  Nation  profit  by  their  example  and  keep  our  heads  in 
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time  of  stress  and  unrest.  Let  us  bear  In  mind  that  parting 
admonition  of  George  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
when  he  said.  "We  should  beware  of  foreign  entanglements." 

Unfortunately,  European  nations  have  fought  over  boundary 
lines  for  the  past  thousand  years  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  futtu-e.  In  my  opinion  that  Is  their  problem  and 
not  ours.  Let  us  assure  the  world  that  we  have  unlimited  re- 
sources for  national  defense,  but  also  let  us  assure  our  Amer- 
ican citizens  that  never  again  will  we  send  American  boys  to  be 
slaughtered  on  foreign  soil.  Ours  is  a  peace-loving  Nation,  but 
that  docs  not  mean  we  will  not  fight  for  the  protection  of  ovir 
homes,  our  churches,  and  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  clearly  perceive  these  principles  that  were 
laid  down  by  our  Swedish  ancestors  and  adhere  to  them.  These 
were  the  same  principles  that  gave  us  our  independence.  The 
same  faith  and  the  same  loyalty  will  preserve  that  independence 
forever.  I  firmly  believe  that  out  of  the  clouds  of  unrest  that 
are  now  enveloping  the  world  our  country  will  emerge  stronger 
than  ever.  In  seeking  remedies  for  our  present  abnormal  situa- 
tion we  must  not  destroy  the  initiative  and  incentive  which  drive 
nations  and  men  alike  toward  a  higher  goal.  I  have  confidence 
that  the  Swedish  people  of  our  Nation  and  their  descendants,  who 
have  been  so  thoroughly  imbued  w-ith  the  ideals  of  llt>erty  and 
democracy,  will  continue  to  carry  on.  Finally,  let  us  hope  that 
religion  will  rise  again  like  a  great  tide  throughout  the  world  and 
reach  the  hearts  of  men,  so  that  they  will  not  want  to  abuse  or  take 
advantage  of  each  other.  Perhaps,  my  friends,  the  real  answer 
to  our  problem  rests  in  religion  and  the  church;  for  unless  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  people  are  kept  clean,  honesty  and  right- 
eousness cannot  be  cultivated.  If  throughout  the  world  we  have 
noticed  a  weakening  of  the  moral  fiber  and  an  Increase  in  the 
lower  warlike  tendencies  of  men,  w^e  may  all  well  wonder  whether 
we  need  a  change  in  otu*  social  order  as  much  as  we  need  a  change 
in  cur  hearts. 

As  Swedish-Americans,  let  us  pledge  anew  our  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  our  country. 


Dare  We  Break  the  Vicious  Circle  of  Fighting  Evil 

With  Evil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29.  1939 


SERMON  BY  DR.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  sermon 
preached  at  the  Riverside  Chiu-ch.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  by  Dr. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick: 

For  some  of  us  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  the  Christian  theology 
than  in  the  Christian  ethic.  A  generation  ago  many  were  saying: 
We  cannot  believe  your  Christian  ideas  of  God,  but  the  ethical 
principles  of  Jesus  are  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Today,  however,  it  is  the  ethical  principles  of  Jesus  that  are 
difficult. 

By  the  Christian  ethic  I  mean  no  mere  ordinary,  humane  de- 
cency, loving  those  who  love  us,  but  rather  the  radical,  sometimes 
Incredible,  demands  of  Jesus  that  we  love  our  enemies,  that  if 
smitten  on  one  cheek  we  turn  the  other  also,  or  if  compelled  to 
go  1  mile  we  go  2  instead,  that  we  do  good  to  those  who  hate  ua 
and  pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us. 
There  is  the  rub  today. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  extraordinary  vividness  with  which  a 
powerful  temptation  assails  us  all,  the  temptation  to  resist  evil 
with  evil.  When  on  the  western  prairies  a  conflagration  starts, 
men  fight  fire  with  fire,  burning  a  swath  across  which  the  advanc- 
ing flames  cannot  leap.  What  is  thus  well  done  in  the  physical 
world  we  are  continually  tempted  to  do  in  the  moral  world.  We 
fight  evil  with  evil. 

WE    COPY    THOSE    WE    HATE 

In  war.  if  one  side  uses  poison  gas.  the  other  side  may  at  first  be 
horrified,  but  in  the  end  we  all  succumb.  It  takes  poison  gas  to 
fight  poison  gas.  If  one  side  uses  conscription,  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  dictatorship,  the  other  side,  being  a  democracy,  at  first 
is  shocked,  but  in  the  end  copies  the  technique  of  the  enemy.  It 
takes  conscription  to   fight  conscription. 

In  personal  relationships  we  are  habitually  tempted  to  meet  bad 
temper  with  bad  temper,  resentment  with  resentment,  sometimes 
chicanery  with  chicanery,  and  in  all  this  we  are  morally  sustained 
because  we  tliink  we  are  resisting  evil — as,  Indeed,  we  are,  but 
with  evil. 
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At  that  crucial  point  Jesus  parts  company  with  us.    It  la  there 

^TlsSS  S  mr'^-^wSi'sSH'caat  out  Satan."  Hidden  away 
i^th^t^rd  chapter  of  Mark's  Gospel  that  searching  question 
rtanSs  sS^lr^  S^I  ilnk,  the  essential  meaning  of  Jef ^^  w^y 
S  llS'  ^ow  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?"  How  can  evil  be  the 
cure  of  evU?     How  can  two  WTongs  make  a  right?  „h-^o 

NT  ouestlon  could  be  more  pertinent  to  our  modem  world,  where 
to?.v  violence Xs  on  every  side.  lU  will  Is  rampant,  aggressive 
f^quiurs  must  be  resisted  by  goc<l  men.  and  the  temptation  to 
«t7hf  ovii  With  evil  Is  almost  Irresistible. 

^SJverlhrieiS  Se  question  of  Jesus  haunts  the  Christian  con- 
srlencraidmqSet  moments  of  Insight  reveals  a  strange,  uncanny 
common  sense— how  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan? 

ANSWiamC  EVIL  BT   MORE  EVIL 

In  the  first  place,  how  can  the  vicious  circle  °' ^J^^^^.f^^J^ev^er 
more  evil  answered  bv  mere  evil,  answered  by  more  e^ll  s^l  i-  ever 
S;  broken  unltss,  somewhere,  someone  refuses  to  go  on  ^l  h    fj 

witch   this   vicious  cycle   of  wrong  answering   wrong.     Iniquity 

stand  we  fight  bitterness  with  bitterness,  hatred  ^ith  ha  .ea 
vlorencewlfh  violence,  evil  growing  In  a  mounting  crescendo  as 

"'Sfs  p'rSi^'aToit  everywhere,  from  Internatlon^  ^Xren^^ara 
where  they  bomb  our  cities  and  kUl  our  women  and  children,  and 
IL  we  birXb  their  cities  and  kill  them,  to  porson.-M  relationship. 
where  w^^y.  "He  has  been  unjust.  I  wUl  show  him.  I  will  pay  the 

"''in  Jhil'^egrrd  how  like  we  human  beings  are  to  dogs.  For  one 
dci  blr^  and  the  other  barks  back  and  the  first  barks  more  loudly 
Jml^e  s,^ond  l^Smes  more  noisy  still.  In  a  mounting  cre^endo 
S?  hosting  So  one  man  excused  his  terrier  to  the  cxaspera  ed 
Swnerof  pother.  "After  all."  be  said,  "the  dog  Is  only  human. 

THE    TRAGEDY    OF    NAME    CALLING 

Prom  the  time,  as  chUdren.  we  feU  into  angry  name  calling  each 
tr%nS^o  lay  Ws  tongue  to  some  more  stinging  epithet,  we  all  have 
fi^^  this  elemental  problem:  and  now  that,  more  mature,  we  are 
mo^  drenified  o^  rr^ntmeni  taking  a  colder  form  but  remaining 
??ai  rSnfcnt  quite  unredeemed,  who  does  not  ^now  that  vicious 
clnrle^rbitterneL  answered  by  bitterness,  answered  by  bitterness 

'''lhakeJ;earf  d™m'auz'ed%mt  m'^^^meo  and  Juliet,  which,  far 
from  £^15  a  dr^^  of  romantic  love  alone.  Is  first  of  all  a  play 
alSSt  a  feud-the  house  of  Capulet  against  the  house  of  Montague. 
The  first  and  last  words  of  the  play  concern  the  feud,  one  house 
«alns?  the  other  hating  each  other,  meeting  violence  with  violence 
Sfl  Troi-^ng  by  what  It  feeds  upon  and  two  wrongs  never  coming 
out  rtSt  Remember  Mercutlo.  Main  In  the  duel  and  In  the  insight 
o?h5s  dying  moment  crying.  "A  plague  o'  both  your  houses! 

"GIVE    ME   THT    HAND" 

In  the  theater  one  s,^es  people  go  out  before  the  final  scene  as 
though  the  love  poetry  being  over,  they  thought  the  play  was 
done  ShslespeaiTwould  have  disliked  that.  It  is  the  final 
-  scene  the  cU^ix  of  the  play  that  he  was  driving  at.  where 
Captliet  and  Montague  stand  ashamed  and  penitent  their  long 
2d  blttw  feud  stopped  In  midcourse  by  a  love  that  broke  the 
WcJousct^le  of  its^^e.  In  that  final  moment  of  the  play  w^ 
a  Christian  might  kneel  as  before  the  mystery  of  the  cross. 
Caoulet  says.  "O  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand. 

aTshakespeare  after  his  own  fashion  dramatized  what  the 
Christian  ethic  would  say.  that  the  worlds  feud  can  never  end 
and  the  vicious  circle  of  wrong  answering  wrong  co°^e  to  a  close 
until  somewhere,  somebody  refuses  to  go  on  with  it.  Jesus  meant 
Ihls  brms  homely  saying  that  If  a  man  Is  smitten  on  one  cheek 
he   shotUd   not   s^lte    bai^k.    starting   thus   an   endless    chain    of 

^S^"*hTm  try  a  new  technique.  Better.  He  would  say.  that  one 
adventure  on  a  revolutionary  ethic  and.  if  two  blows  must  be 
cfv^n  take  both  rather  than  give  one.  Let  him  se«  ^^  he  cannot 
thus  break  the  endless  sequence  of  fighting  evil  with  evU.  whereby 
we  always  become  the  evil  that  we  fight.        ^  ,     ^    ^  ^,i„i„» 

This  of  course.  Is  what  the  pacifists  at  their  best  are  driving 
at  with  reference  to  v^-ar.  The  most  shameful  aspect  of  our 
present  IntemaUonal  situation,  I  think.  Is  the  way  we  ape  the 
enemies  we  hate. 

UIX  WE   "TES    MEN"   TO  DICTATORSHD'S 

The  dictatorships  say.  war.  so  we  say.  ^r.  T^«y,  ^""f„  7^* 
armaments,  so  we  build  vast  armaments.  Step  by  step,  day  by 
day.  we  become  their  "yes  men."  They  say.  dictatorial  control  of 
the  nauon  for  the  sake  of  war's  efficiency.  »«.'"  W^%^J"?^°°.^^ 
pn^pose  blUs  that  provide  on  the  day  of  wars  declaration  that 
the  Nation  shall  conscript  life,  property,  labor,  conscience 

The  dictatorships  say:  Let  the  War  Department  determine  the 
foreign  policy!  So  we.  too.  against  the  tradition  of  our  people  and 
the  very  words  of  our  Constitution  say  the  same  thing,  and  In 
Washington— witness  the  proposition  for  the  fortificatloii  of 
Gukm— not  so  much  the  civilian  representatives  of  the  people  as 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  begin  to  Initiate,  and  so  ultimately  to  pre- 
determine our  foreign  policy. 

WE    nCHT    EVIL    WTTH    EVIL   AND   BECX3ME   THE   EVIL   THAT   WE    FIGHT 

V^Tiat  apes  we  are!  We  copy  those  we  hate.  We  fight  evil  with 
evil  and  bTcrme  the  evil  that  we  fight.  We  will  conqtier  them,  we 
•ay  and  so  first  of  all  we  let  them  make  us  in  theu"  image. 


All  this  we  do.  thinking  Jesus  to  be  a  visionary  Idealist.  He  Is 
not  His  ethic  shows  a  more  realistic  Insight  Into  what  Is  going  on 
in  this  modem  world  than  does  our  boasted  hardheadedness. 

Despite  their  governments,  the  people  of  all  the  nations  In  their 
hearts  and  homes  want  peace.  Somewhere,  sometime,  millions  of 
men  and  women  must  stand  up  and  cry:  We're  through:  we  wUl 
not  go  on  forever  with  war  causing  more  war,  causing  more  war, 

causing  more  war  still.  „    ,  ^  »     i     t  »^w 

If  someone  says.  But  we  may  be  compeUed  to  go  to  war!  I  ask 
only  that  the  meaning  of  that  be  realistically  faced.  For  In  the 
war  you  say  America  Is  compeUed  to  enter,  every  cruelty  that  hu- 
man beings  implemented  with  unprecedented  Instruments,  cari  :n- 
fllct  on  human  beings  will  be  Infilcted.  In  that  terrific  wrestling 
bout  no  hrlds  will  be  barred.  The  word  "sacred'  will  be  dropped 
from  the  human  vocabulary,  and  neither  child  nor  woman,  home, 
church,  school,  honor,  nor  plighted  faith  will  be  respected. 

NO   ONE    CAN    REAI-LT    WIN    A    WAR 

n  we  are  the  apes  of  our  enemies  In  peacetime.  In  wartime  w« 
will  be  apes.  Indeed.  Every  cruelty  they  devise  we  will  match. 
Every  devastation  they  Inflict  on  human  btings  we  will  equal.  In 
the  end  no  barbarity  will  be  beneath  us.  ,         ,  », 

The  boys  we  bore  In  travail  and  reared   in  love  In  our  homes, 
schools,  and  churchtP  will  beccme  the  "ves  men"  of  the  enemies  wo 
1    flcht  in  every  dastardly  deed  they  do.    They  will  be  compeUed  to. 
;        And  when  it  is  over.  In  a  world  where  all  agree  that  no  one  can 
reaUy  win  a  war  with  civUization.  It  may  be  wrecked,  with  a  thou- 
sand new  problems  raised  for  every  one  solved  and  countless  hatreds 
engendered  for  every  one  satisfied.  I  can  think  of  only  one  factor  that 
still  will  stand  quite  unimpain d:  namely,  the  strange  man  of  OUl- 
!    lee  whom  many  call  a  visionary  Idealist  stiU  asking  with  Infinite 
sorrow,  "Hov  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?" 

Let  us  tace  a  further  step  and  note  that  whether  or  not  this 
nrinciple  of  Jesus  that  evil  Is  not  to  be  fought  with  evil  appeals 
to  us  depends  primarUv  on  what  it  is  that  most  of  all  we  want. 
Do  we  really  want  to  cast  out  Satan?  Do  we  most  of  all  desire 
to  get  rid  of  the  evil  of  the  world?  Multitudes  of  people  want 
something  else  altogether— their  own  prestige,  personal  or  national, 
their  gain  and  profit,  their  vengeance  even,  or  their  private  con- 
quest.   Of  course,  to  such  Jesus'  ethic  Is  preposterous. 

THE    SUPREME    AIM    OF    JESUS 

We  cannot  see  His  meaning  tmly  any  more  than  we  can  see  the 
windows  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  until  we  go  Inside,  and  from  velthln 
His  life  understand  what  most  of  aU  He  wanted.  Above  all  else 
He  wanted  to  rid  the  world  of  its  evil.  Whatever  It  cost,  whether 
it  brouc'ht  Him  to  the  cross  or  no,  somehow  to  rid  the  world  of 
Its  evll'^was  His  passionate  desire.  If  that  Is  what  a  man  wants, 
then  evil  is  not  an  instrument  to  use. 

It  Is  only  m  the  light  of  this  supreme  aim  and  motive  of  Jesus 
that  one  can  see  His  ethical  principles  as  reasonable.  If  one  wants 
most  of  all  to  cast  out  Satan,  then  an  alUance  with  Statan  Is  no 
means  to  that  end. 

THE    FOLLY    OF   VINDICTrVTENESS 

Translate  this  Into  personal  life  and  Its  truth  Is  clear.  A  man 
does  a  wrong  to  us:  what  do  we  want?  It  may  be  that  our  first 
impetuous  desire  turns  to  vlndictlveness— an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  .  „     i. 

So  one  man  I  know  of  had  an  enemy.  For  years  financially  ha 
laid  for  him  tmtU  he  got  him.  sold  him  out.  lock  stock  and 
barrel  house,  and  fiunlture.  and.  with  a  satisfaction  which  only  the 
vindictive  know,  cried.  "My  God!  but  that's  conquering!"  U  a  man 
wants  that,  then  Jesus'  ethic  is  preposterous. 

When  however,  a  man  did  Jesus  a  wTong.  Jesus  felt  concern  for 
the  man  There  are  different  vkrays  in  which  one  can  intimate 
the  presence  of  need  and  more  unmLsUkable  than  to  be  unfair. 
unJiSt  ungenerous.  When  a  man  does  a  wrong  it  Is  as  though 
he  flew  unwittingly  a  flag  of  distress  and  uttered  a  cry  for  help. 

EvU-dolng  may  be  variously  Interpreted.  It  may  cry  to  us, 
••Revenge'"  It  may  say,  "Ignore  me!"  It  may  say.  "S.  O.  S.:  there 
is  a  need  to  be  met.  a  deep  want  In  this  man's  life,  an  evU  that 
by  good  win.  perchance,  you  may  help  to  cure." 

So  when  the  Samaritan  viUagers  used  Jesus  despltefully,  He  was 
sorry  for  the  villagers.  When  Judas  betrayed  Him  He  was  heart- 
broken because  He  could  not  help  Judas.  It  was  the  wrong- 
heartedness  Itself  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of— the  unklndness  and 
bitterness  He  wished  to  banish  from  the  earth.  When  one  takes 
the  measure  of  this  supreme  motive  Jesus'  ethic  becomes  not 
preposterous  but  Inevitable.     Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan. 

RISK   AND    SACRIFICE   ARE    NECESSARY 

If  someone  says  that  this  ethic  Is  risky,  that  It  Is  bound  to  cost 
sacrlflce  and  when  used  on  some  people  Is  sure  to  fall.  I  answer, 
of  course  It  Is  During  the  last  blizzard,  we  are  told,  a  woman 
living  on  a  branch  of  the  Ohio  saw  a  poor  dog  drifting  on  the  Ice 
floes  and  touched  with  pity,  ran  to  the  stream,  with  ditDctilty 
launched  her  boat,  fought  for  2  hours  before  she  reached  the  dog 
and  brought  hun  safely  back.    Then  he  bit  her  and  she  died  of 

rabies.  .     ^.  ^        j     _„.. 

There  are  human  curs  like  that.  Of  all  men  in  history  do  ycu 
think  Jesus  did  not  know  it?  But  He  would  say.  I  think.  "Take 
it  any  way  you  wUl,  human  life  is  risky;  you  cannot  avoid  risk 
in  life-  and  the  salvation  of  the  world  depends  on  men  and 
women'  who  wUl  take  this  risk,  to  face  ill  will  with  good  will,  to 
try  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  evU's  sequence,  where  wrong 
answers  wrong,  and,  when  two  blows  must  be  given,  to  take  botn 
rather  than  give  one." 
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A    MINISTRY    OF    GOOD    WILL 

If  we  say  In  certain  personal  relationships  this  ethic  can  be 
made  to  work,  and  It  was  only  of  these  Individual  relationships 
that  Jesus  was  thinking.  I  suspect  that  shows  how  little  we  know 
about  Jesus'  world.  He  was  not  tucked  off  in  a  forgotten  corner 
of  the  earth.  He  lived  on  oi.e  of  the  major  highways  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Every  breath  of  news.  I  suspect,  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Euphrates,  soon  or  late  came  to  Nazareth. 

He  lived  In  a  violent  generation  when  force  ruled  the  world  and 
might  made  right  as  terribly  as  It  does  today.  He  lived  in  a  nation 
seething  with  violent  revolt.  He  dealt  not  only  with  Sadducees. 
compromising  with  Rome;  not  only  with  Pharisees,  waiting  for 
their  supernatural  Messlaih  to  come  from  heaven  and  redeem  them; 
but  with  zealots,  flery,  militant,  revolutionary  rebels,  crying  out 
for  bloodshed  to  make  right  their  heinous  wrongs. 

This  public  situation,  so  dreadfully  like  ours.  Jesus  had  In  mind 
when  he  turned  his  back  on  revenge  and  bloodshed  and  based  his 
ministry  on  undiscourageable  good  wUl, 

It  was  this  public  situation  he  faced  In  the  temptation  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  when  the  devil,  as  it  were,  showed  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  said.  "All  these  things  will  I 
give  thee.  If  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me." 

How  perennial  a  temptation  that  Is!  How  terribly  It  assails  us 
all  today!  To  Join  forces  with  the  devil  to  beat  the  devil,  to 
fight  evil  with  evil — ah,  Christ,  how  did  you  resist  the  pressure 
of  it  In  your  time  and  how  In  a  world  like  this  do  you  expect  us 
to  follow  you? 

S.\TAN    CANNOT    CAST    OUT    SATAN 

Yet  when  In  calmer  moments  one  faces  the  facts,  one  wonders 
If  he  Is  not  right.  Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan.  All  history  is  a 
running  commentary  on  that.  The  means  determine  the  end. 
Everlastingly  that  is  true — the  means  determine  the  end.  We  of 
all  generations  should  understand  that. 

Did  we  not  fight  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy? 
We  were  resisting  evil.  We  prided  ourselves  on  that.  We  wore 
morally  Indignant  against  a  real  vvTong  and  sacrlflcially  devoted 
to  a  holy  cause.  We  would  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
Conscription  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy!  Poison  gas. 
bombin?  of  open  cities,  blockades  that  starved  millions,  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy!  Dictatorial  control  of  the  whole 
Nation's  life — even  of  what  we  ate  and  wore — the  very  suspension 
cf  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy!  And 
In  the  end  a  treaty,  the  only  kind  of  treaty  modern  war  can  issue 
in — vengeful,  selfish,  cruel — to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy! 

THE   SANEST    REALIST   OF   US    ALL 

So  we  wcke  up  to  find  the  world  less  safe  for  democracy  than 
It  had  been  in  generations.  We  discovered  that  war,  being  essen- 
tially totalitarian  and  dictatorial,  cannot  defend  democracy,  but 
that  the  m.enns  determine  the  end.  Ah,  Christ,  you  are  not  a 
visionary  idealist;  you  are  the  sanest  realist  of  us  all.  Satan  can- 
not cast  out  Satan. 

Let  us  take  a  further  step  and  note  the  positive  power  of  this 
ethic  when  It  is  put  to  work.  For  It  Is  not  weak,  as  the  average 
man  thinks,  but  very  strong.  Of  all  ridiculous  beatitudes,  some 
would  say.  the  most  Incredible  Is  the  one  where  J?sus  sums  this 
ethic  up  and  the  faith  on  which  it  Is  built:  "Blessed  are  th-- 
meek:  for  they  shall  Inherit  the  earth."  What  nonsense!  says 
the  average  man. 

Yet  would  you  stake  your  credit  upon  the  opposite?  Blessed  are 
the  Hitlers,  for  they  shall  Inherit  the  earth!  Would  ycu?  Grant 
him  every  temporary  victory  you  think  possible.  Would  you  say 
that  in  the  long  run  he  will  Inherit  the  earth?  I  know  no  intel- 
ligent person  who  thinks  that.     All  history  rises  up  against  that. 

EMPIRES    BUILT    ON    FORCE    FADE    AWAY 

Like  children's  sand  houses  built  upon  the  shore,  age  after  age 
the  tides  of  destiny  have  risen  and  wiped  out  the  empires  buUt 
on  force.  Of  all  contrasts  In  history  none  could  be  more  dispro- 
portionate than  that  between  the  Roman  Empire  on  one  side  and 
Calvary's  cross  upon  the  other.  Yet  the  Roman  Empire  has  fallen 
and  many  another  empire  since,  like  children's  blocks  toppling 
In  a  row.  but  still  that  cross  stands  and  haunts  the  conscience  of 
the  world. 

So  I  think  Jesus  sat  many  a  day  upon  the  hills  above  Nazareth 
and  looked  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  stretching  mUe  after 
mile  before  his  gaze  There  the  historic  battles  of  the  world  had 
been  fought.  There  the  empires  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile 
had  clashed.  Age  after  age  violence  had  met  violence  and  kings 
and  pharaohs  had  fallen  in  futUlty,  and  Satan  had  never  cast  out 
Satan  yet. 

It  was  from  that  vision,  not  first  of  an  Ideal  but  of  the  facts,  that 
Jesus  went  out,  I  think,  determined  though  he  died  for  It.  to 
Introduce  Into  the  world  a  new  and  revolutionary  ethic — meet  111- 
wUl  with  good  will,  dare  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  evU  answer- 
ing evU,  never  fight  v^Tong  with  \\Tong,  Satan  cannot  cast  out 
Satan. 

THE   PROPER    USE   OF  FORCE 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  use  of  force  Is  satanlc.  Coercion 
has  Its  proper  place  in  life,  always  Indicating  a  pathological  con- 
dition but  capable  of  salutary  use  In  the  Interests  of  the  whole 
community,  as.  for  example,  against  the  Insane  or  the  criminal. 
Even  In  such  realms,  however,  the  Christian  ethic  has  been  so  far 
Influential  that  not  retaliation  but  cure  and  reformation  have 
become  the  test  and  aim  of  intelligent  procedure. 

Because  one  believes  in  municipal  police  one  is  not  by  any  logic 
driven,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  to  believe  in  war.    War  is  a 


highly  specialized  form  of  force,  In  Its  preparations,  procedures, 
and  results  distinguishable  from  ahy  other  of  force's  exhibitions. 
One  may  believe  in  the  police  and  think  dueling  wrong;  one  may 
grant  the  salutary  nature  of  coercion  communally  applied  for  the 
good  of  all  and  still  think  gladiatorial  shows  are  unmitigated  and 
outmoded  evil. 

WAR    IS    SATANIC    AND    ONLY    SATAN    GAINS 

So  one  may  pray  and  work  for  an  ultimate  International  com- 
munity, in  which  the  collective  security  of  all  is  the  aim  of  all  and 
the  policing  of  the  world  Is  the  Joint  affair  of  all,  and  may  still  see 
clearly  that  at  the  present  moment  no  war  will  mean  that  or  any- 
thing aimed  in  that  direction,  but  will  be  the  old  satanic,  retalia- 
tory process,  motivated  by  imperialistic  ambitions  and  waged  with 
sadistic  savagery  to  an  end  catastrophically  evil.  War  Is  satanlc  and 
only  Satan  has  anything  to  gain  from  it. 

However,  some  may  doubt  the  possibility  of  applying  this  principle 
to  public  affairs,  how  can  one  doubt  Its  magisterial  power  in  per- 
sonal relation.ships?  I  would  almost  venture  to  say  that  any  special 
fineness  of  spirit  that  anybody  here  possesses  Is  his  because  some- 
time he  has  lived  at  the  receiving  end  of  this  ethical  principle. 

For  there  are  three  kinds  of  goodness  in  the  world.  First,  coerced 
goodness,  where  someone  is  good  to  us  because  we  can  require  It. 
That  Is  not  Impressive.  Then  there  Is  deserved  goodness,  where  we 
have  been  good  to  someone  and  now.  quid  pro  quo.  so  much  for  so 
much,  he  Is  good  to  us.  That  Is  not  deeply  impressive.  Then  there 
is  undeserved  goodness,  where  we  have  been  unworthy,  ungenerous, 
unkind,  unjust,  and  lo,  someone  comes  back  at  us  with  good  wiU 
and  friendliness. 

From  the  days  at  home  when  our  parents  so  treated  us  through 
all  our  lives  no  force  has  reached  so  deep,  laid  hold  so  hard,  lifted  so 
powerfully  as  that.  Thank  God  not  everybody  has  slapped  back  at 
us.  Thank  God  some  people  did  go  the  second  mile  with  us.  The 
salvation  of  Ine  world  depends  on  the  multiplication  of  people  who 
imderstand  and  practice  that  adventurous  ethic. 

WHAT     SHALL     AMERICA    DO? 

Do  not  represent  me  as  having  said  that  It  Is  simple  to  apply  this 
principle  to  the  world's  large  affairs.  It  is  desperately  difficult.  No 
one  of  us  is  wise  enough  to  see  around  the  next  corner.  Only  as 
Americans  this  seems  clear,  that  we  are  at  the  fork  of  the  road  and 
that  either  we  are  going  to  throw  the  vast  influence  of  this  Nation 
on  the  side  of  those  constructive  forces  that  make  for  international 
good  will  and  conference  Instead  of  violence  or  else  we  are  in  for  an 
era  dominated  by  our  aping  of  our  enemies. 

They  make  war.  We  make  war.  They  build  vast  armaments.  We 
build  vast  armaments.  They  use  poison  gas.  We  use  poison  gas. 
They  say,  all  restrictions  off  on  the  most  brutal  instincts  of  man- 
kind. We  say  the  same,  until  once  more,  fighting  evil  with  evil 
until  we  are  the  evil  that  we  fight,  far  from  conquering  our  enemies 
we  let  them  make  us  after  their  own  Image. 

So  at  long  last,  at  the  end  of  a  ruinous  era  we  shall  be  facing 
again  the  question — which  God  grant  us  grace  to  face  now  before 
It  Is  too  late — "How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?" 


A  Time  for  Rededication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29. 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 


Mr.   KEOGH.    Mr.   Speaker,  under  leave  to   extend   my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle: 
(From  the  Brooklyn   Eagle  J 

A   TIME   FOR   REDEDICATION 

The  Council  Against  Intolerance  In  America  Is  urging  a  Nation- 
wide observance  of  Independence  Day,  devoted  to  a  theme  of  "a 
stirring  national  rededication  to  American  Ideals  of  tolerance  and 
freedom,"  to  be  sponsored  in  the  various  communities  by  a  broadly 
representative  group  of  organizations  and  individuals. 

This  suggestion  comes  at  an  opportune  time.  Current  world 
developments  are  of  a  character  to  arouse  the  fear  that  tolerance  is 
becoming  a  dead  letter,  that  prejudice,  hatred,  and  persecution  are 
constantly  becoming  more  conspicuous  In  human  relations  and  that 
they  are  making  for  bitterness  and  strife. 

Although  these  influences  and  forces  are  far  more  pronounced 
abroad  than  in  the  United  States,  there  are  all  too  often  disturbing 
evidences  that  we  have  not  been  untouched  by  the  virus  of  Intoler- 
ance. It  Is  not  a  pleasant  thought  to  contemplate  but  nothing  Is 
to  be  gained  by  closing  our  eyes  and  our  minds  to  the  less  appealing 
realities  of  life.  That  there  are  those  In  our  midst  who  are  dis- 
posed to  whip  up  the  furies  of  racial  and  religious  animosities  U 
baldly  deniable. 
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Independence  Day  seems  an  acceptable  time  for  an  enlightened 
and  a  determined  effort  to  stifle  whatever  threat  to  American  Idea^ 
miiv  exist.  There  Is  a  need  for  a  rc<ledlcatlon  to  democracy,  to  the 
prlnclplea  that  found  such  eloquent  expression  In  an  Immortal, 
docuiient.  to  the  dlj:nlty  of  man.  to  all  that  Is  best  m  our  lile  as 
a  Nation  There  is  a  great  deal  of  oppression  and  terror  in  the 
world  Our  traditions  call  for  tolerance,  peace,  and  liberty.  Let 
ua  hold  fast  to  them. 


Pennsylvania    Legislature    Passes    Law    To    Put 
Politics  Into  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29, 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THK   PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  granted  me  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  and  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Philadelphia  Record,  as  of  June  28,  1939. 
The  editorial  is  very  timely  at  this  particular  time.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been  making  every  effort 
to  administer  relief  to  the  needy  people  in  the  United  States 
on  a  basis  of  merit.  The  Republican  Party  leaders,  and 
many  of  the  so-called  "spokesmen"  of  that  party,  have  ac- 
cused the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Democrats  for  the  last 
several  years  of  using  the  Federal  agencies,  such  as  W.  P.  A., 
to  boost  the  party  and  themselves  politically. 

The  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  majority  party 
and  the  party  that  is  held  responsible  for  making  these  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  relief,  and  the  fact  that  in  all  democ- 
racies we  must  have  at  least  two  political  parties,  lest  we  be 
an  autocracy  or  a  dictator  government,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing unnatural  or  out  of  the  ordinary  if  political  procedure 
would  creep  into  these  agencies  the  same  as  it  has  crept  into 
every  other  Government  agency  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Government. 

However,  last  fall,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  can- 
didate for  Governor.  Arthur  H.  James,  and  his  cohorts  abused 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Democratic  leaders  shamefully 
on  the  ground  that  they  used  the  relief  agencies  politically. 
He  and  his  cohorts  promised  the  people  that  if  he  were 
elected  he  would  clean  up  Pennsylvania  in  that  respect.  The 
j>eople  elected  him  Govenior  last  November  7.  He  has  been 
Governor  since  January  16.  1939.  I  think  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  he  has  forgotten  practically  all  his  promises 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  the  one  when 
he  said  he  would  "humanize  relief."  The  following  editorial, 
taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  last  Wednesday, 
will  tell  better  than  I  can  tell  how  Governor  James  is  pre- 
paring to  use  the  Federal  relief  money  that  will  be  allotted 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  June  28,  1939) 

PENNSTTVAKI.*  ADOPTS  THT  HnXER  RELUT  SYSTEM 

Governor  James  ha.s  shamed  himself  and  his  party  by  signing  the 
Van  Allsburg  and  Plerson  rehef  bills. 

The  first  of  these  Is  a  deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  to  make 
the  relief  set-up  a  mere  vote-getting  adjunct  of  the  party  In  power. 
It  buys  votes  with  public  money. 

The  ^'an  Allsburg  Act  removes  clvlI-servlce  protection  from  State 
relief  employees.  This  Is  a  natural  beginning  for  the  process  of 
making  relief  into  a  political  football. 

Next  It  gives  county  boards  authority  to  fix  amounts  of  relief 
payments  to  individual  families  and  to  delegate  subcommittees  of 

snoopers.  .  ,     .   . 

Experience  has  shown  that  local  boards  are  more  subject  to  po- 
litical influence  than  a  State  relief  system,  and  the  Van  Allsburg 
bill  does  everything  possible  to  encourage  the  local  boards  to  play 
Dolitlcs  with  human  misery.  Well  be  surprised  if  a  lot  of  these 
•^ubcocunlttees"  don't  turn  out  to  be  composed  of  party  workers. 
emoKwers  in  search  of  coolie  labor,  etc. 

Bi*  vicious  as  It  is,  the  Van  Allsburg  Act  Is  merely  an  extension 
at  the  worst  pracUces  of  American  plunder  and  patronage  politica. 


To  find  a  comparison  with  the  Plerson  bill  ft  Is  necessaij  to  cross 
the  ocean  to  Nazi  Germany.  There  is  nothing  like  it  »"  j^he  Ameri- 
can  background,  nor  has  any  American  State  adopted  such  a  law. 

"Germany  has  solved  the  unemployment  problem.  The  remark 
is  frequently  heard.     But  how  has  Germany  solved  It? 

Labor  battalions  are  drafted  from  lists  of  the  unemployed^  Job- 
less engineers,  clerks,  factory  workers  have  been  given  picks  and 
shovels  and  put  to  work  on  the  roads.  Thousands  have  been 
farmed  out  ai  virtual  slaves  to  big  farmers.  Stenographers  have 
been  pressed  Into  domestic   service.  

That's  the  way  Germany  solved  the  relief  problem. 

The  Plerson  Act  provides  that  any  "able-bodied"  person  on 
relief  shall  be  made  available  for  work  if  requisitioned  by  any 
State,  county,  or  municipal  agency  or  institution  The  work  Is 
free  to  the  institution.  The  Jobless  man  now  receives  merely  his 
relief  rate.  No  provision  is  made  for  increasing  it  to  take  care 
of  transportation  costs  or  the  increased  amount  of  food  needed 
bv  a  man  doing  hard  manual  labor.  .  .     , 

The  public  agencies  of  Pennsylvania,  under  this  law  become 
the  foremost  employers  of  sweatshop  labor  in  the  land.  They 
can  get  work  done  at  $6  and  $7  a  week.  ^       ^^ 

Whafs  more,  private  employers— corporations,  farmers,  etc.— ^M.n 
recruit  labor  from  the  relief  rolls  at  prevailing  rates  of  pay.  The 
local  boards  decide  the  prevailing  rates. 

Where  these  boards  are  dominated  by  employers  seeking  cheaper 
labor,  the  board  can  certify  a  low  prevailing  rate,  force  unlimited 
numbers  of  reliefers  Into  employment  at  that  rate  and  undercut 
the  wapes  of  per.=ons  now  working  in  private  Industry 

The  underlying  theory  of  the  Plerson  Act  Is  identical  with  the 
underlying  theory  of  the  Nazi  relief  system— that  when  a  person 
falls  into  the  unemployed  class  he  is  fair  game  and  can.  under 
pain  of  stan-ation.  be  made  to  perform  any  kind  of  work  at  any 

'The°e  ^re^the  two  bills  signed  by  Arthur  James,  the  working- 
man's  friend,  the  breaker  boy,  the  statesman  who  was  going  to 
humanize  relief.  ^„ot 

These  two  bills  are  the  G.  O.  P  s  contribution  to  the  great 
problem  of  unemployment  that  faces  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
Not  a  slnsle  attempt  to  create  Jobs  (except  for  Republican  Party 
workers)-    not   a   con.structlve   idea   In   administration. 

Of  all  the  failures  of  the  James  administration  to  date,  these 
relief  bills  are  the  most  glaring  and  the  ones  most  certain  to  turn 
the  public  against  the  Republican  Party. 


John  Burrwood  Daly 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1933 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  John  Burrwood 
Dalt,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  pause  to  pay  my 
humble  and  respectful  tribute  to  the  loving  memory  of  Hon. 
J.  Burrwood  D.-vly,  who  represented  the  Fourth  District  of 
Pennsylvania  in  this  House,  having  been  first  elected  to  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress  and  thereafter  reelected  to  the 
Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  Congresses,  and  who  passed 
away  during  the  present  session,  on  March  12.  1939. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  known  Congressman  Daly 
most  intimately  for  many  years  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  one  of  the  city's  most 
outstanding  and  distinguished  lawyers.  His  kindly  manner 
and  keen  intellect  attracted  to  him  many  warm  friends. 
His  life  was  a  full  and  complete  one — the  father  of  a  large 
family,  all  of  whom  have  been  reared  to  adult  life  previous 
to  his  passing. 

I  like  to  remember  him  best  on  an  evening  last  summer, 
when  I  had  dinner  with  him  in  the  garden  of  a  restaurant 
on  the  river  front  in  Washington,  after  he  had  spent  the 
week-end  at  Manresa.  a  Catholic  retreat  in  Maryland.  At 
that  time  he  spoke  to  me  of  life  and  death — he  had  no  fear 
of  death  as  life  itself  had  been  very  kind  to  him.  He  dis- 
cussed the  happiness  of  his  family  life  and  the  full  and 
complete  love  and  affection  of  a  lovely  and  devoted  wife. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  "Burrwood,"  as  he 
was  happily  known,  had  followed  the  easy  road,  he  may 
have  had  many  more  days  here  upon  earth,  but  his  con- 
scientious application  to  duty  in  connection  with  his  arduous 
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task  as  a  Member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  was  a 
terrilBc  strain  upon  him.  He  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
His  family,  his  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  his  host  of 
friends  mourn  him — he  will  always  be  enshrined  within  our 
hearts  as  a  true  and  noble  character;  and  in  entering  into 
his  eternal  reward,  he  has  already  heard  "Well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant." 


Competition — Free  Enterprise 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  30,  1939 


EDITORIAL   BY   FRANK   KNOX 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  published  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  written  by  Frank  Knox, 
reprinted  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Thursday,  June  22, 
1939,   entitled    "Competition — Free   Enterprise." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  June  22.  19391 

COMPLTITION FREE    ENTERPRISE 

(By  Frank  Knox) 

There  is  no  class  In  the  country  more  emphatic  in  Its  denuncia- 
tion of  the  trend  toward  a  regimented,  planned  economy,  directed 
by  political  officials,  than  the  leaders  of  business  and  industry. 
There  Is  no  group  more  vocal  in  its  lament  over  the  progressive 
emasculation  of  the  free-enterprise  system  than  the  men  who 
occupy  responsible  managerial  posts  in  the  American  factories, 
mills,  banks,  and  stores.  Tliese  men  lift  strident  voices  in  shrill 
protest  as  they  see  Government  assuming  greater  and  even  greater 
authority  over  private  business,  determining  more  and  more  what 
business  can  do  and  cannot  do;  supervising  investment  and  the 
returns  Investment  may  earn;  relations  with,  and  compensation  for, 
those  emploj'ed.  and  other  conditions  of  employment;  specifying 
methods  of  accountancy;  and  every  year  impounding  more  and  more 
earnings  for  the  support  of  a  recklessly  extravagant  administration 
of  public  affairs. 

Of  all  these  things  American  businessmen  are  Intensely  rware, 
and  most  of  them  become  almost  lachrymose  when  they  attempt 
to  recite  them. 

But  what  are  the  leaders  of  American  business  and  industry  doing 
to  save  the  free-enterprise  system? 

No  one  can  doubt  that  economic  freedom  provides  the  very 
foundation  for  all  other  freedoms — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
press,  freedom  of  religion.  If  som.eone  else  holds  complete  control 
over  your  own  and  your  family's  means  of  livelihood,  how  much  are 
you  going  to  indulge  in  speaking  your  mind?  If  a  dominant  politi- 
cal bureaucracy  controls  the  sources  of  a  publisher's  income,  how 
free  will  be  the  press,  the  pamphlets,  the  books  that  find  circula- 
tion? How  free  will  religion  be  if  it  must  rely  upon  political 
largess  for  its  support? 

Similar  certainty  characterizes  the  bald  statement  that  there  can 
be  no  free  enterprise  system  without  competition! 

It  is  competition,  and  competition  alone,  that  gives  feasibility 
and  usefulness  to  a  free  enterprise  system.  Without  competition 
to  correct  the  abuses  that  flow  from  selfish  rapacity,  or  from  an 
equally  dangerous  reaching  for  power,  the  free  enterprise  system 
cannot  operate  at  all.  If  competition  is  not  given  the  chance  to 
operate  its  corrective  powers,  the  substitution  of  the  socialistic 
system,  either  Fascist  or  Communist,  is  certain! 

There  are  only  two  choices. 

We  can  restore  a  free -enterprise  system  by  reviving  the  com- 
petitive spirit,  and  getting  back  upon  the  same  prosp)erous  road 
that,  in  150  years,  made  the  United  States  the  most  prosperous 
country  In  the  world,  with  the  highest  living  standards;  or — 

We  can  surrender  to  those  elements  who  believe  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is  outworn,  and  no  longer  workable,  and  who  are 
deliberately  planning  to  change  our  economy  to  that  of  the 
socialized  state,  where  everjrthing,  and  everybody,  is  regimented 
by  an  all-powerful  political  dictatorship. 

There  is  no  middle  ground.  We  cannot  be  half  free  enterprise 
and  half  socialistic. 

What  has  been  the  plainly  marked  policy  of  American  business, 
as  a  whole,  ever  since  that  fateful  day  in  October  1929  when  our 
flimsy  hovise  of  paper  profits,  following  upon  a  period  of  frenzied 
borrowing  upon  future  prospects,  collapsed  about  our  head? 

It  has  consisted  of  an  unceasing  effort  by  leaders  of  commerce, 
Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  to  keep  prices  up. 


This,  In  the  face  of  a  fall  in  income  from  eighty  billions  In 
1929,  to  a  low  of  forty  billions  in  1932.  The  farmers  were  subsi- 
dized not  to  grow  crops,  when  millions  of  people  in  the  cities 
were  without  many  of  the  necessities.  The  labor  unions  insisted 
upon  wage  and  hour  schedules  that  increased  unit  costs  of  manu- 
factured products,  and  thus  inexorably  reduced  sales  volume, 
and  increased  unemployment.  Industry  sought  shelter  from  a 
competitive  price  war  behind  the  N.  R.  A.,  which  it  cried  aloud  for 
and  helped  to  organize.  Commerce  demanded  the  bolstering  aid 
of  an  R.  F.  C.  to  shield  it  from  the  penalties  of  overcapitalization. 
And  all  this  was  done  in  a  futile  effort  to  preserve  the  price  level 
of  an  $80,000,000,000  income,  on  a  $40,000,000,000  national  pay 
check. 

No  wonder  we  piled  up  a  debt  of  $20,000,000,000.  No  wonder 
taxes  mounted  until  out  of  every  dollar  of  a  depleted  Income 
everyone  surrendered  38  cents  to  the  tax  collectors! 

And  we  did  this  while  stifling  competition. 

We  said  we  wanted  to  preserve  the  free  enterprise  system,  but 
we  deliberately  sidestepped  the  sole  corrective  in  that  system  that 
makes  it  work. 

We  would  not  face  the  realities. 

We  refused  to  pay  the  inexorable  price  of  our  excesses  and  our 
follies  of  the  wild,  mad  days  of  the  twenties. 

We  are  either  going  to  witness  a  steady  slide  into  the  hopeless, 
level  morass  of  a  socialized  civilization  and  economy,  or  we  are 
going  to  face  the  bitter  truth  to  which  history,  with  unerring 
finger,  points.  The  only  way  this,  or  any  other  nation,  has  recov- 
ered from  previous  depressions  was  to  let  prices  follow  the  immut- 
able law  of  a  sharply  lessened  demand  to  lower  levels,  until  they 
reach  the  bottom,  following  as  they  will,  and  must,  the  lowered 
purchasing  power  of  depression  income.  We  have  tried  all  sorts 
of  artificial  expedients  to  avoid  this,  but  none  of  them  h?s  suc- 
ceeded.    None  will  succeed.    None  ever  has. 

We  will  get  back  to  a  healthy  free  enterprise  system,  and  a  new 
prosperity,  when  we  remove  the  restraints  and  Impediments  we 
have  put  in  the  way  of  real  competition.  Excessively  high  tariffs, 
which  make  a  monopoly  of  our  domestic  markets  for  certain  fa- 
vored industries,  are  one  of  the  artificial  barriers  that  must  be 
swept  aside.  The  efforts  of  labor  leaders  to  raise  wages  and  shorten 
hours,  in  a  time  of  depression,  and  thus  increase  unit  costs,  is 
another  deterrent  to  a  revival  of  widespread  employment  and  the 
return  of  good  times. 

Trying,  by  means  of  loans  from  the  Government,  to  keep  afloat 
businesses  that  ought  to  undergo  capital  reorganization  only  helps 
to  postpone  ultimate  recovery.     Paying  billions  of  dollars  in  sub- 
!    sldies  to  farmers  for  not  growing  crops  has  left  the  farmer  worse 
'    off  than  he  was  before  the  Government  assumed  control  of  agri- 
culture, and  has  increased  food  costs  to  the  consumer,  including 
the  worker  out  of  a  job. 
!        And   we  have   all  been  guilty.     We   are  intellectually  dishonest 
1    if  we  try  to  load  it  all  on  the  shoulders  of  the  new  dealers.     They 
did.  in  the  main,  what  the  majority  of  us  wanted  them  to  do — 
that  is.  try  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  our  own  folly.     Now,  when  all 
of  the  New  D^al  expedients  have  failed,  we  raise  a  great  cry  that 
we  want  a  return  to  the  old,  accustomed,  successful  methods  of  a 
free  economy. 

If  we  do,  then  there  is  one  vital  move  upon  which  the  majority 
of  us  must  agree,  and  that  is  actually  to  restore  competition. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  F.  MACIEJEWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29, 1939 

Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  issue  facing  the 
American  people  is  more  \ital  than  the  problem  of  how  best 
to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a 
problem  susceptible  of  an  easy  or  certain  solution.  For  that 
reason  it  demands  the  best  thought  of  the  Nation  regardless 
of  domestic  political  considerations  and  party  alinements. 
With  Europe  still  preparing  for  the  possibility  of  waking  up 
some  morning  to  find  itself  involved  in  another  great  war, 
our  neutrality  legislation  is  of  most  importance  to  America 
today. 

For  the  past  few  days  my  ofBce  has  been  flooded  with 
letters  from  my  constituents  covering  the  neutrality  situa- 
tion, our  relations  with  foreign  governments,  and  various 
attitudes  this  Government  should  take  with  respect  to  this 
important  subject.  Since  it  is  humanly  impossible  to  answer 
all  of  these  letters  in  full,  I  am  taking  this  means  of  giving 
my  views  on  this  vital  question. 
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While  the  communications  I  have  received  impressed  me 
very  much,  since  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  expressed 
th°  sincere  and  thoughtful  recommendations  of  the  writers, 
they  nevertheless,  represent  almost  all  of  the  conflicting 
views  we  hear  today.  In  my  humble  opinion  the  people 
KeneraUy  have  been  imbued  with  a  great  amount  of  hysteria 
attributable,  undoubtedly,  to  statements  by  pubUc  ofBcials. 
headlines  in  the  newspapers,  wide  use  of  the  radio,  and  a 
general  dissatisfaction  of  the  present  state  of  our  country. 

First  let  me  say  that  the  district  I  represent  is  typical 
American  and  my  constituents  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
war  except  in  our  own  national  defense.  To  this  view  I 
subs-ribe  wholeheartedly.  In  my  humble  opinion  we  should 
direct  our  energies  toward  peace  and  the  national  defense 
of  only  what  we  look  upon  as  the  continental  United  States. 
Having  listened  to  the  debate  in  the  House  durin?  the  past 
few  days,  it  is  my  judgment  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  do  not  approve  of  any  foreign  entanglements,  se- 
cret treaties,  or  alliances,  and,  further  designating  to  any 
individual  in  this  country  extraordinary  powers  beyond  that 
provided  for  under  the  Constitution.  However,  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  nill  undoubtedly  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
certain  changes  that  will  permit  of  some  neutrality  legisla- 
tion rather  than  none  at  all. 

S'-cond.  let  me  say  further  that  my  best  thought  and 
study  is  being  given  to  the  question  of  neutrality  and  how  we 
may  best  remain  at  peace  no  matter  what  happens  abroad. 
To  my  mind  downright  neutrality  Is  almost  impossible  of  at- 
tainment: that  is.  upon  any  set  formula  over  any  great 
length  of  time.  Any  set  formula  adopted  now  may,  because 
of  changing  events  abroad,  have  to  be  changed  later. 

Locking  to  continued  peace  for  this  country  is  a  much 
more  profound  question  than  the  average  person  realizes.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  my  constituents  that  their  views  are 
appreciated  and.  as  your  representative  in  Congress  I  assure 
you  that  any  action  I  may  take  In  the  form  of  a  vote  on  this 
question  wiU  be  the  result  of  my  best  judgment  based  purely 
upon  those  grounds  which  I  feel  will  make  for  the  best 
neutrality  we  can  attain  and  maintain  looking  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  for  these  United  States. 


Devaluation  of  the  Dollar  and  Stabilization  Fund 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  RICHARD  A    STADERMAN 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  insert  herewith  excerpts  from 
the  testimony  oi  Richard  A.  Staderman,  president  of  the 
American  Good  Ckivernment  Society.  Inasmuch  as  the 
monetary  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Senate  this  June  em- 
bodied a  number  of  the  principles  advocated  in  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  American  Good  Government  Society  in  April, 
I  believe  the  additional  recommendations  of  this  society — 
not  yet  acted  upon — to  be  worthy  of  further  study  and 
consideration. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Dkvaluation  of  the  DoLuat  and  Stabuxbatiom  Fund 

United  States   Senate, 
scbcommittke  of  thk  commrttek 

ON  Banking  and  Citreenct, 
Washington.  D.  C  March  16,  1939. 
The  subcommittee  met  at   10:30   a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. In  room  301.  Senate  Office  Building.  Senator  Carter  Glass 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)   presiding. 

Present;   Senmtors     Glass     (chairman     of     the     subcommittee), 
BAintHKAD.  Adams.  TowNSDiD.  Tatt,  and  Miller. 


STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  A.  STADERMAN.  OT  NBW  YORK  CTTY  AND  WASH- 
I^oTd  C  PRESIDENT.  AMERICAN  GOOD  GOVERNMENT  SOCiny. 
■WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

Senator  Glass.  Please  state  your  name  and  occupation  for  the 

""^v^^STADERMAN  Mv  name  Is  Richard  A.  Staderman.  of  New  York 
riS  and  W^hTneton  D^  C.  I  am  president  of  the  American 
?l^r.  OovPri^ent  S^lety  who.se  address  is  Tilden  Hall.  Wash- 
SSon  D  S  It  ifl  nonpartisan,  national  organization  dedl- 
cated  to  a  happier  America. 

,  .  •  •  ...  • 

I  believe  most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have  received 
rontPs  of  OUT  suggestions  on  the  gold  and  silver  situation.  Our 
nroDosaf  in  brS^for  which  we  have  a  suggested  bilL  is  that  the 
foreign  anS  domestic  problems  relating  to  both  gold  and  silver 
be  at  the  present  time  divided  into  more  or  less  two  parts,  and 
our  Jrcposf  if  that  the  foreign  purchases  of  bo^^.g°^J  «"^4"]:" 
be  discontinued,  while  the  domestic  purchases  be  continued  for 

^^T 

Our  reason  for  opposing  the  gold  and  sUver  coming  in  Is  not 
onlv  the  excess  reserve  situation  but  also  the  fact  that  foreign 
nations  have  obtained  with  this  gold  and  silver  total  deposits  and 
mvi??ments  In  this  country  of  $3,000,000,000.  Those  are  the 
Federal  Reserve  figures.  On  these  Investments  tl-.e  foreign  na- 
U?ns  can  cSct  merest  and  dividends.  In  other  words,  they  send 
u°  gold  and  Silver  which  is.  from  the  standpoint  o  our  domestic 
customers,  unproductive.  They  have  unloaded  this  gold  and 
siW^^n  us  and  they  actually  draw  returns  on  these  Investments. 
That  S  one  of  our  major  reasons  which  leads  us  to  oppose  the 

'°TSJe^areTnumberof  collateral  details  which  would  have  to 
be  taken  care  of.  and  that  is  provided  for  in  our  suggested  bill. 

S-nator  to  keep  within  the  allotted  time  I  might  request  at 
this"  time  that  our  brief  suggestions  be  Incorporated  in  the 
record  to  give  the  precise  details  of  our  plan. 

I  happen  to  have  a  letter  from  Wimam  Allen  White,  who  speaks 
verv  favorably  of  our  plan,  and  if  It  is  agreeable  I  should  like  to 
incorporate  that  Into  the  record.  Also  a  letter  from  the  Treasury 
•which  acknowledges  receipt  of  our  proposal. 

ADOmONAL    TESTirJONY    SrBMITTED    BY    AMERICAN    GOOD    GOVERNMENT 

1       Society  Before  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 

I  introductory  Non 

(Not  part  of  previous  testimony) 
In  view  of  the  expiration  this  year  of  certain  laws  relating  to  gold. 

'    silver   devaluation,  and  the  Treasury  stabilization  fund.  Richard  A. 

'  Staderman.  president  of  the  American  Good  Govenimeni  Society, 
appeared  March  16.  1939.  before  above  commiitee  and  presented  tho 
suggestions  of  the  society's  board  of  governors.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  Is  personally  en 
record  previously  against  the  principle  of  subsidies  of  gold  and  fcilver 
sellers  Senators  Glass.  Taft.  and  Townsend  criticize  the  entire 
gold  silver  and  devaluation  program.  Senator  Adams  opposes 
present  gold  program.  Senator  McCarran  and  Chairman  Edward 
Taylor.  HoiL<;e  Appropriations  Ccmmlttec.  would  abolish  purchai^cs 
of  foreign  silver  but  continue  the  domestic.  Withcut  necessarily 
committing  anvone  named  above,  approval  of  the  bill  below  has 
come  from  persons  of  both  major  political  parties,  including 
William  Allen  White,  who  writes  us:  "I  don't  see  anything  I  can 
add  or  subtract  •  •  •  strength  to  your  arm  and  hang  on  to 
your  Idea. " 

The  follcwing  revised  bill  and  annotations  are  part  of  Mr.  Stader- 
mans  additional  testimony: 

THE    AMERICAN    GOOD    GOVERNMENT   SOCIETY'S   RE\  ISED    BILL 

"To  extend   and   amend   existing   legislation   on   gold,   sliver,   and 

Treasury  stabiliEaticn,  and  to  provide  dynamic  stability  In  the 

international  value  of  money 

"Whereas  present  Federal  reserves  of  gold  and  silver  provide  a 
reserve  exceeding  200  percent  of  the  amount  of  money  In  public 
circulation;  and 

"Whereas  continuation  of  certain  existing  policies  would  enable 
aliens  to  send  the  United  States  additional  gold  and  silver  for  the 
acquisition  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  and  subsequent  receipt  of  interest  and  dividends  on  such 
acquisitions;   and 

"Whereas  such  additional  gold  and  sliver  to  be  burled  In  Treas- 
ury vaults  would  be  of  no  practical  use  to  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  experience  has  proven  that  a  fixed  International  price 
of  gold  brings  depressions  from  other  countries  to  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas  maintenance  of  adequate  monetary  policies  within 
the  United  States  is  not  dependent  upon  a  fixed  price  of  gold: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

"Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  the  policy  of  Congress  to  (a) 
establish  dynamic  stability  in  the  International  value  of  United 
States  money  as  contrasted  to  present  inflexibility  arising  from 
fixity  in  the  price  of  gold;  (b)  to  terminate  present  purchases  of 
foreign  silver  by  the  Treasury;  (c)  to  diminish  excess  bank 
reserves  and  the  undesirable  Inflationary  possibilities  thereof 
caused  by  excessive  Inflow  of  gold;  (d)  to  diminish  the  steady 
Increase  in  securities  of  this  Nation  smd  Its  businesses  held 
abroad;    (e)    to  prevent  futxire.   sudden,  and   drastic  changes   In 
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foreign-exchange  rates  as  might  Injure  normal  export  and  Import 
trade;  and  (f)   to  avoid  further  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

"Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  cease  purchases  of  foreign  silver  not  already  con- 
tracted for.  Silver  now  held  In  the  Treasury  shall  remain  valued 
for  monetary  purposes  at  present  amount  of  approximately  $1.29 
per  ounce. 

"Sec.  3.  Preferably  through  agreement  with  one  or  more  foreign 
nations  .consuming  large  quantities  of  exports  from  the  United 
States,  he  shall  endeavor  to  stabilize  the  exchange  rate  of  dollars  in 
terms  of  one  or  more  respective  foreign  moneys  and  through  the 
stabilization  fund  use  his  best  efforts  to  prevent  the  rate  of  such  for- 
eign money  or  moneys  In  terms  of  dollars  from  either  rising  or 
declining  by  an  amount  exceeding  one-half  of  1  percent  per  week 
variation  from  the  average  rate  of  known  transactions  dtiring  the 
previous  week,  such  average  to  be  weighted  according  to  the  propor- 
tionate amount  of  transactions  at  various  levels.  He  shall  take  no 
part  in  Influencing  the  rate  between  said  one-half  of  1  percent  limits 
and  shall  discontinue  purchases  of  foreign  gold  except  insofar  as 
necessary-  to  prevent  said  one-half  of  1  percent  limits  being  exceeded, 
but  any  such  foreign  gold  shall  be  purchased  at  as  low  a  price  in 
dollars  and  sold  at  as  high  a  price  in  dollars  as  is  consistent  with  the 
exchange  stabilization  herein  provided,  and  he  may  pay  not  over  $35 
per  ounce  for  any  such  gold,  thereby  avoiding  further  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  In  terms  of  gold.  Should  he  find  it  impossible  or  unwise 
to  prevent  the  exceeding  of  said  one-half  of  1  percent  limits,  he  shall 
so  permit,  but  shall  apply  the  formula  herein  provided  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

"Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  extended  until  June  30,  1941,  present 
powers  for  purchase,  by  order  of  the  President,  of  gold  mined  In  the 
United  States  and  or  silver  mined  in  the  United  States,  but  the  net 
prices  paid  therefor  shall  not  exceed  $35  per  ounce  for  such  gold  nor 
$0.6465  for  such  silver.  The  value  of  gold  shall  remain  $35  per  ounce 
for  Treasury  reserves  or  bank  reserves.  The  restrictions  on  holding, 
buying,  or  selling  gold  other  than  coin,  and  on  holding,  buying,  or 
selling  coin  for  numismatic  purposes,  are  hereby  repealed,  but  no 
gold  shall  be  exported  or  Imported  except  by  the  Treasury,  or  as 
authorized  by  and  at  the  Treasury's  discretion,  in  settlement  of  bal- 
ances of  payments  in  foreign  exchange,  except  such  as  may  be 
allowed  under  Treasury  regulations  for  numismatic  purposes  or  for 
dental  or  manufacturing  processing. 

"Sec.  5.  All  laws  or  parts  thereof  Inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed:  Provided,  Tliat,  except  as  amended  by  this  act,  the 
stabilization  fund  and  statutes  relating  to  gold  and  silver  shall  have 
force  until  repealed  or  amended  by  the  Congress." 

REVISED     ANNOTATIONS 

While  offlcially  favoring  extension  of  present  legislation.  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Morgenthau  in  a  carefully  prepared  release  of 
March  23,  1939,  admits  that  our  fixed  $35  price  of  gold  allows 
wide  fluctuations  in  foreign-exchange  rates,  this  "less  favorable 
position  of  the  dollar"  having  helped  cause  our  exports  for  January 
1939  to  drop  40  percent  under  those  for  January  1938  (p.  14).  Our 
society  would  reverse  this  process  by  stabilizing  foreign-exchange 
rates  and  allowing  gold  to  fluctuate  relatively  freely,  thus  protect- 
ing export  and  import  trade.  The  Inflow  of  almost  $9,000,000,000 
of  foreign  gold  and  silver  since  January  1934  has  bought  billions 
of  our  securities  and  bank  deposits  on  which  foreigners  collect 
Interest  and  vote  their  shares  of  stock,  causing  a  growing  foreign 
domination  of  our  Industries.  Mr.  Morgenthau  admits  these  for- 
eign holdings  to  be  "of  dubious  advantage  to  the  United  States" 
(p.  20),  and  a  possible  "disturbance"  to  us  In  "times  of  stress" 
(p.  21).    Oiir  bill  corrects  this. 

The  American  Good  Government  Society, 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  25.  1939. 
Hon.  Carter  Glass, 

United  States  ScTiate. 
My  Dear  Senator  Glass:  A  number  of  leading  persons  have 
recently  responded  favorably  to  our  plan  to  improve  present  poli- 
cies relating  to  gold,  silver,  and  stabilization.  These  Include 
Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  hopeful  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  yet  decide  to  send  a  message  to  Congress  suggesting 
improvements  In  these  policies,  we  have  quoted  these  gentlemen 
In  an  open  letter  to  the  President  (which  we  should  like  to 
request  to  be  placed  In  the  official  record  of  the  hearings  before 
your  subcommittee,  along  with  our  testimony  on  March   16). 

We  express  our  appreciation  of  your  own  stand  for  what  you 
feel  Is  right  In  our  gold  and  silver  policies,  and  hope  that  you 
may  find  our  suggestions  helpful. 
Yours  most  sincerely. 

Richard   A.   Staderman,   President. 

[Press  release:  Release  not  earlier  than  morning  paper,  April  26] 
Open  Litter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  April  25.— An  open  letter  to  President  Roosevelt 
giving  the  views  of  leading  economists  on  a  plan  for  improved  gold, 
silver,  and  stabilization  policies  was  made  public  today  by  Richard 
A.  Staderman,  president  and  editor  of  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society,  a  national,  nonpartisan  organization  with  headquar- 
ters here.  This  society's  plan  was  recently  presented  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Subccmmlltee  which  is  considering  action  on  monetary 
legislation  expiring  in  June.    Text  ol  the  letter  follows: 


April  25,  1939. 

My  Dear  President  Roosi:velt:  Eminent  economists  have  recently 
commented  upon  our  plan  for  improvement  of  existing  legislation 
relating  to  gold,  silver,  and  stablhzation,  which  we  transmitted  to 
you  on  March  4  and  upon  which  we  testified  to  a  Senate  Banking 
Subcommittee  on  March  16.  As  you  may  recall,  we  advocate  discon- 
tinuance of  Treasury  purchases  of  foreign  silver,  diminishing  of  pur- 
chases of  foreign  gold,  temporary  extension  of  power  to  purchase 
domestic  gold  and  silver,  and  stability  in  foreign-exchange  rates 
rather  than  price  of  gold. 

While  you  were  in  the  War  Cabinet,  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  was  Prof.  Frank  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  University, 
which  you  and  I  claim  as  alma  mater.  As  the  author  of  leading 
books  on  economic  theory  and  international  trade,  he  is  revered  by 
many  as  the  "dean  of  American  economists."  In  a  letter  of  April  14, 
Dr.  Taussig  says  of  our  plan  and  proposed  bill:  "In  general.  I  am  in 
hearty  accord  with  you,"  and  despite  our  suggested  changes,  says: 
"I  lake  It  you  have  seen  Secretary  Morgenthau's  recent  statement  In 
answer  to  questions  from  Senator  Wagner  about  the  gold  fund  and 
Its  meaning.  That  was  a  good  statement,  and  there  Is  little  in  it 
that  is  Inconsistent  with  what  Is  said  in  your  testimony    *     •     • ." 

Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Is  author  of  the  many  editions  of  the  standard  text, 
Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  In  a  letter  of  April  13. 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  our  plan  is  "in  the  right  direction." 
We  have  also  received  expressions  of  interest  in  our  plan  from 
E.  R.  Stettinlus,  chairman  of  the  board  of  United  States  Steel, 
and  other  leaders. 

Economics  Profs.  Frank  D.  Graham  and  Charles  R.  Whittlesey, 
of  Princeton,  in  the  current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine, 
hold  that:  "To  continue  to  buy  gold  as  at  present"  will  cause 
"the  pot  of  gold  In  which  rainbows  are  said  to  terminate  *  •  • 
to  turn  to  ashes  In  our  hands."  Their  objectives  are  similar  to 
ours,  although  their  method  would  be  to  restrict  inflow  by  "a 
sizable  import  duty  on  gold  »  •  •  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding export  subsidy  to  facilitate  an  efflux  of  the  metal  with- 
out loss  to  foreign  buyers."  We  should  be  glad  to  offer  this  as 
an  alternative  to  the  corresponding  portions  of  section  3  of  our 
proposed  bill. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Richard  A.  Staderman, 
President,  the  American  Good  Government  Society. 


Treadway,  Travesties,  and  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1939 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically, 
during  the  present  session,  we  have  heard  outbursts  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  trade-agreements  program  which  Congress 
wisely  provided  for  in  1934.  The  latest  general  tirade  of  our 
Republican  friends  against  trade  agreements  was  on  May  22. 
trade  agreements  and  the  press 

On  that  date  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish] 
loudly  and  bitterly  complained  that  the  press  was  not  fair 
because  it  did  not  carry  critical  statements,  such  as  were 
being  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  day,  against  the 
trade-agreements  program.  The  gentleman  claimed  that 
Secretary  Hull's  statements  were  headlined  in  the  papers  all 
over  the  country.  On  the  following  day  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Treadway],  who  was  apparently  dis- 
appointed because  his  Republican  round  robin  against  the 
trade  agreements  was  hardly  mentioned  in  the  press,  at- 
tempted to  set  the  press  straight  on  what  it  should  print 
about  trade  agreements.  He  did  not  like  what  he  termed 
State  Department  propaganda  being  carried  by  the  press. 

Now  it  appears  fairly  obvious  why  the  press  does  not  carry 
statements  such  as  these  gentlemen  continually  make  against 
the  trade-agreements  program.  Newspapers  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  publishing  news,  and  the  very  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes news  precludes  their  carrying  the  words — yes,  empty 
words — spoken  by  these  gentlemen.  Their  statements  have 
about  as  much  substance  as  the  huflBng  and  puffing  of  big 
bad  wolves,  and  that  does  not  constitute  news.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  the  papers  in  the  districts  of  these  gentlemen, 
as  a  matter  of  local  pride,  when  hard  pressed  for  copy,  do 
carry  an  occasional  criticaJ  statement  of  our  colleagues. 
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Whon  these  gentlemen  really  have  something  to  say,  I 
am  sure  the  press  will  carry  the  full  story,  even  though  it 
may  be  criUcal  of  trade  agreements.  I  think  the  press  Is  to 
be  complimented  on  its  stand  regarding  this  national  pro- 
gram and  on  its  unbiased  publishing  of  the  factual  news  about 
trade  agreements.  Furthermore,  as  has  been  frequenUy 
pointed  out  the  editorial  attitude  of  many  leading  RepubUcan 
paptrs.  such  as  the  Herald  Tribune,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Boston  Herald,  supports  trade  agreements.  A  sur- 
vey of  editorial  comment  made  after  the  signing  of  the  trade 
apreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  new  agreement 
with  Canada  indicated  that  something  like  75  percent  of  the 
press,  irrespective  of  party  afl&iiation,  was  favorable  to  Sec- 
retary Hull's  accomplishments. 

The  effort  to  increase  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
by  means  of  entering  into  agreements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments for  the  reciprocal  lowering  of  tariff  barriers  has  met 
with  the  general  approval  of  outstanding  citizens  of  all  im- 
portant political  parties.  They  see  in  the  present  method 
a  great  Improvement  over  the  previous  one;  the  people  de- 
plore a  return  to  the  old  logrolling  methods,  where  the 
loudest  voice  was  customarily  awarded  the  greatest  tariff 
benefits,  without  regard  to  the  national  interest. 

Now.  in  addition  to  a  series  of  flimsy  attacks  on  the  trade- 
agreements  program  to  the  effect  that  this  or  that  industry 
has  been  "sold  down  the  river"  and  that  concessions  granted 
have  flooded  the  country  with  imports,  despite  factual  infor- 
mation to  the  contrary:   that  concessions  granted  to  one 
country  have  been  extended  to  other  countries  gratis,  despite 
the  Improved  treatment  with  respect  to  thousands  of  tariff 
items  which  the  United  States  has  received  in  return;  that 
the  delegation  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  power  to  lower 
duties  by  means  of  trade  agreements  is  unconstitutional,  the 
attention  of  the  Hou?e  has  been  directed  to  the  "efficient 
and  high-geared  propaganda  machine  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment."   Just  what  is  propaganda?    Are  we  to  apply  the 
word  "propaganda"  to  information  collected  by  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  merely  because 
it  happens  to  substantiate  the  position  of  the  administration 
that  trade  agreements  have  contributed  to  the  improvement 
In  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States?    No  higher  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  material  which  is  con- 
demned as  "misleading"  and  "one-sided"  than  that  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Treadway]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Fish  i  themselves  paid  when 
they  stated  that  it  appeared  in  headlines  of  newspapers. 

MR.     TRE^DWAT'S     BAD     PROPHECY 

I  can  well  understand  why  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts does  not  like  trade  agreements.  In  the  first  place 
he  had  an  important  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Act.  and  the  trade- agreements  program  is  correcting 
some  of  the  inequities  of  that  act.  To  criticize  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Act  has  very  much  the  same  effect  on  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Treadway  1  as  to  tell  a 
mother  that  her  child's  head  is  too  large,  that  it  is  cross- 
eyed, or  that  its  arms  are  too  long.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
mother  with  her  child,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
Is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  From  his 
point  of  view  apparently  there  could  be  nothing  wrong  with 
that  disastrous  piece  of  legislation.  The  country,  however, 
seems  to  have  thought  otherwise. 

The  other  reason  why  I  imagine  he  does  not  like  trade 
agreements  is  that  for  the  past  4  or  5  years  he  has  main- 
tained that  through  this  program  the  United  States  would 
have  an  "unfavorable  balance  of  trade" — that  is.  Imports 
would  exceed  exports,  and  that  this  state  of  foreign  trade 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  country.  The  record  has  proven 
that  the  gentleman  was  dead  wrong  in  this  respect  since 
exports  exceeded  imports  by  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in 
1938.  He  is  now  attempting  to  justify  his  bad  judgment 
by  dragging  a  red  herring  across  the  trail. 

THI  MOST-rAVORED-NATION   PRINCIPLE  ONCE   MORE 

According  to  recent  remarks  of  Congressman  Rankin — 
lylay  23 — Republicans  themselves  seem  to  have  met  all  the 


issues  raised  against  trade  agreements  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Treadway].  Seme  RepubUcans,  how- 
ever keep  harping  on  the  alleged  evils  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  as  it  relates  to  trade  agreements.  This 
principle  is  claimed  by  Republicans  as  having  been  originated 
by  them.  It  is  a  necessary  provision  for  trade  agreements, 
irrespective  of  who  is  responsible  for  its  adoption  as  a  part 
of  our  commercial  policy.  I  note  that  on  May  26.  in  a  speech 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  the  Honorable  Edgar  B.  Brossard, 
a  Republican  member  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  the  past  16  years,  claims  credit  for  this  principle 
for  his  party.  In  explaining  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
Dr.  Brossard  said: 

In  other  words,  all  concessions  granted  to  one  country  are 
ecncralized  to  like  products  of  all  foreign  countries,  except  those 
countries  found  to  discriminate  against  United  States  commerce. 
This  provision  Is  In  accordance  with  the  unconditional  most- 
favored-natlon  policy  first  enunciated  by  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes  in  1923   and  later  embodied  in  the  Tariff  Act  of   1930. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Treadway]  must 
know  that  his  party  practiced  the  same  sort  of  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  treatment  in  all  the  rates  of  duties  de- 
creased and  increased  under  the  flexible  tariff  provisions  of 
the  acts  of  1922  and  1930.  Of  course,  it  did  not  seem  so  bad 
in  those  days  because  most  of  the  rates  were  being  increased 
rather  than  decreased,  especially  those  changed  under  the 
act  of  1922.  The  most-favored-nation  clause  was  then  said 
to  be  operating  in  reverse,  in  that  all  countries  were  treated 
equally  badly. 

In  connection  with  this  most-favored-nation  principle,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  when  President  Hoover,  on 
January  1.  1932.  reduced  the  duty  on  "turned  boots  and 
shoes,"  as  a  result  of  a  cost  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  reduction  applied  to  the  imports  of  shoes  from 
Switzerland,  the  chief  competing  country,  and  from  Czecho- 
slovakia, England.  France,  Germany,  and  all  countries  which  • 
exported  any  of  these  shoes  to  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  a  few 
days  ago  claimed  that  great  prosperity  had  come  to  the  shoe 
industry  on  account  of  tariff  protection  on  shoes  from  the 
break-down  of  the  Czechoslovak  agreement.  I  am  glad  that 
a  member  of  the  opposition  admits  that  there  is  one  indus- 
try in  a  prosperous  condition,  even  if  he  does  attribute  it  to 
the  wrong  cause. 

A  man  coming  from  an  important  shoe  district  surely 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  rates  of  duty  were  not  reduced 
in  the  Czechoslovak  agreement  on  cement-soled  shoes,  v.hich 
constitutes  about  90  percent  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
States,  the  kind  which  are  said  to  have  come  in  strongest 
competition  with  domestic  products.  The  principal  thing 
brought  about  by  the  suspension  of  that  agreement  was  the 
removal  of  the  quota  on  imports  which  was  fixed  to  protect 
the  domestic  producers.  Now  Germany  took  over  that  part 
of  Czechoslovakia  where  the  shoes  were  manufactured  only 
in  March  of  this  year  and  the  upturn  in  the  shoe  industry 
started  last  fall,  according  to  the  gentleman's  own  statement. 
The  principal  reduction  in  duties  on  shoes  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak agreement  was  on  shoes  sewed  or  stitched  by  a  proc- 
ess known  as  McKay;  this  reduction  was  from  30  to  20 
percent;  the  rate  established  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  This 
rate  had  been  increased  from  20  to  30  percent  by  ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover  at  the  same  time  he  reduced  the  duty  from  20 
to  10  percent  on  turned  boots  and  shoes.  Even  partisans 
ought  to  keep  the  record  straight  and  keep  the  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  clear.  I  am  glad  the  shoe  industry  is 
prosperous,  but  the  elimination  of  the  Czechoslovak  agree- 
ment could  have  had  little  effect  on  it. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Lincoln 
O'Brien,  sometime  Republican  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, there  is  this  contrast  in  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment  as  practiced  in  the  present  administration  and 
the  Hoover  administration.  For  reductions  made  on  this  side 
under  trade  agreements  we  obtain  some  reductions  in  trade 
barriers  on  the  products  which  we  wish  to  sell  foreign 
countries.    I  know  it  will  be  said  that  they  made  their  re- 
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duct  ions  on  the  cost-of -production  formula.  That  is  mere 
quibbling.  All  the  reductions  made  under  agreements  are 
based  on  much  more  comprehensive  information,  and  are 
made  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  good  rather  than  the 
benefit  of  some  pressure  group. 

EFFECTS    OF    TT.ADE    ACHEEMENTS    ON    AGRICTrLTXTRE 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Treadway] 
talks  as  if  he  is  about  the  only  representative  of  agriculture, 
particularly  when  the  matter  of  trade  agreements  comes  up, 
I  want  to  submit  the  following  trade  figures  in  farm  products 
with  agreement  and  ncnagreement  countries,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  not  designate  it  as  "State  Department  propa- 
ganda." I  know  he  does  not  like  to  have  figures  showing 
results  of  trade  agreements  in  the  Record,  but  this  informa- 
tion happens  to  come  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

United  states  foreign  trade  with  trade-agreement  cxnintries'^  and 

with   other  countries 
[Departmenr  of  Agriculture  fipures] 


Vnited  State?  f(loTre<:tic  exports): 
Of  farm  iTtnlucIs: 

To  the  IfiCiiuntrirs 

To  all  otlier  coutitrie? 

I'nited  States  imiwrts  (for  consump- 
tion): 
Of  Rpricultiirnl  oommodities: 

From  the  Id  countrie.'! — . 

From  all  other  countries 


Year  ended  June  30 


1935-36 


Mill,  of 
dol. 
180 


674 


1936-37 


Mill,  of 
dol. 
207 
525 


937 


1937-38  » 


Mill,  of 
dol. 
2SS 
600 


4M 
701 


Increase  (+) 
or  decreise  (— ) 


1937-38  over 
1935-36 


^fiu.  of 

d,l. 
+  102 
+20 


-14 

+27 


Pet. 

+55 

+3 


-3 

+4 


1  Belgium:  Brazil:  Canada:  Colombia;  Costa  Rica:  Cuha:  F-1  ."Salvador:  Finland; 
France,  inrltxiinc  her  colonies,  (ie!>eiidencies,  ami  jirotectc  rates  other  than  Morocco; 
Guatemala;  Houduras;  Haiti;  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  Nicaragua;  Sweden; 
and  ."Switzerland. 

»  Preliminary. 

It  is  seen  that  farm  products  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  the  16  countries  with  which  agreements  were  in 
effect  at  the  time  rose  by  $102,000,000.  or  55  percent,  from 
the  fiscal  year  1935-36.  when  only  three  of  the  agreements 
were  in  effect  throughout  the  year,  to  the  fiscal  year  1937-38. 
Farm  exports  to  all  other  countries  rose  by  $20,000,000,  or  by 
3  percent,  for  the  same  period. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  farm 
products  to  agreement  countries  shows  that  the  major  por- 
tion was  in  products  on  which  foreign  countries  granted  con- 
cessions. This  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  greatest  droughts  in  our  history  held  down  farm  ex- 
ports, while  these  droughts  increased  competitive  imports 
from  1935  to  1937.  The  harvests  of  1937  and  1938  have 
naturally  had  the  reverse  effects  on  imports  of  agricultural 
products,  which  were  less  than  half  of  what  they  were  in 
1929. 

WORKERS     AND     TRADE     AGREEMENTS 

As  well  as  posing  as  the  friend  of  agriculture  the  gentle- 
man sometimes  sheds  a  few  hypothetical  tears  for  workers 
because  he  alleges  they  have  been  treated  so  badly  under  the 
New  Deal.  I  have  mentioned  the  support  given  to  trade 
agreements  by  the  Republican  press.  On  the  question  of 
wages  and  foreign  trade  I  call  the  following  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Treadway 's  J  attention: 
wages  and  foreign  trade 

General  recoftittlon.  which  crosses  party  lines,  has  been  given 
to  Secretary  Hull  for  his  intelligent  attempts  to  expand  our  foreign 
trade.  The  reciprocal-pacts  program  Is  the  most  extensive  effort 
to  restore  normal  conditions  to  International  trade  made  by  any 
of  the  great  powers  In  recent  times. 

Wage  earners  are  apt  to  be  Indifferent  to  such  steps,  or  to 
view  them  with  a  certain  hostility  because  of  a  fear  that  their 
standards  of  living  will  be  lowered  by  competition  with  low-paid 
labor  abroad.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  protection 
Is  not  questioned  by  Secretary  Hull,  and  is  still  in  force  to  defend 
the  American  worker,  he  can  be  shown  to  be  a  positive  gainer  from 
an  expansion  of  our  exports. 

The  chief  pains  in  exports  under  the  reciprocal  pacts  have 
been  In  household  refrigerators,  radio  apparattis,  industrial  ma- 
clxlnery.  and  aircraft. 


These  are  all  Industries  in  which  the  wages  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  United  States. 

High  wages  and  effective  industry  are  always  found  In  each  other's 
company.  Foreigners  want  distinctive  and  well-made  American 
products,  and  the  high  wages  paid  to  the  workers  in  those  indiistries 
are  no  bar  to  their  sale  abroad. 

American  workers,  after  the  experience  of  1931-32.  with  the 
highest  tariff  of  our  history,  no  longer  listen  to  the  "full  dinner 
pail"  high-tariff  fallacy.  In  those  days  they  could  hardly 
afford  a  dinner  pail,  to  say  nothing  for  food  to  go  in  it. 

Is  it  "Little  Sir  Echo"  of  the  American  Tariff  League,  or 
"the  Voice  of  the  home-market  club?" 

The  gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts  [Mr.  Treadway  1  has 
raised  the  point  of  propaganda.  He  uses  all  of  the  thread- 
bare and  discarded  arguments  of  high-tariff  lobby  organi- 
zations in  his  attacks  against  the  administration's  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements,  although  he  says  he  is  in  favor  of  reci- 
procity. The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Kitchens] 
a  few  weeks  ago  gave  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Treadway]  an  appropriate  title,  possibly  deserved  by 
his  many  fulminations  against  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram, along  the  lines  of  certain  groups  always  seeking 
excessive  tariff  subsidies.  Mr.  Kitchen's  designation  was 
"Little  Sir  Echo"  of  the  American  Tariff  League.  I  do 
not  wish  to  detract  from  that  fitting  title,  but  would  like 
to  submit  a  modification.  The  gentleman  at  times  sounds 
very  much  like  "the  Voice  of  the  home-market  club."  It  is 
understood  that  the  erstwhile,  moribund  home-market  club 
raises  its  languishing  head  to  take  an  occasional  potshot 
against  the  trade-agreements  program  through  "its  voice"  in 
the  House. 


Attack  of  Science  Against  Cancer  Gathers  Headway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE,  OF  WASHINGTON.  AT 
LAYING  OP  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  NATIONAL  CANCER 
INSTITUTE 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  address  by  Senator 
Homer  T.  Bone,  of  Washington,  delivered  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  building  near  Bethesda,  Md.,  June  24,  1939, 
as  follows: 

This  Nation  Is  marshaling  Its  forces  to  conquer  cancer,  the  great- 
est scourge  that  has  ever  assailed  the  human  race.  Its  cabases 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  and  the  methods  of  treatment  uncertain,  it 
has  become  one  of  the  great  enigmas  of  modern  times.  Medical  sci- 
ence has  ent^blcd  us  to  meet  and  conquer  so  many  other  dread 
diseases,  but  cancer  has  remained  a  challenge  to  the  understanding 
and  achievements  of  science. 

Tlie  attention  of  Congress  was  repeatedly  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
an  increasing  number  of  human  beings  were  dying  every  year  from 
this  disease,  but  despite  the  earnest  efforts  of  thoughtful  men  in 
Congress,  they  were  unable  to  arouse  interest  to  a  point  where  the 
Federal  Government  itself  would  undertake  the  work  of  combating 
it.  In  1937  a  bill  was  introduced,  having  for  its  purpose  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  institution  to  be  known  as  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  Congress  was  advised  that  cancer  at  that  time  was 
killing  140,000  human  beings  In  this  country  every  year — that  every 
2  years  the  death  toll  took  70.000  more  lives  than  were  lost  in  battle 
and  died  of  wounds  in  all  the  wars  of  the  Republic. 

Such  a  hideous  and  unnecessary  sacrifice  could  no  longer  be  over- 
looked, and  on  a  hot  afternoon  in  July  of  1937  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives gathered  in  a  big  committee  room  in  Washington  to 
agree  upon  the  form  of  a  bill  designed  to  set  up  a  great  beacon 
light  of  hope  in  a  wilderness  of  fear.  That  proposed  legislation 
became  a  splendid  reality,  and  on  the  5th  day  of  August  1937  the 
President  of  the  United  States  approved  the  legislation  and  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  became  an  accomplished  fact. 

EVERT    senator    SIGNED 

For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  mo- 
ments of  my  lUe  when  96  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
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attached  their  names  to  the  bill  creating  this  great  institute  and 
the  legislative  objectives  of  that  bill  appeared  on  the  hortron  as  a 
mi  Scent  reality.  Never  In  the  history  of  thU  Republic  had  the 
entire  membership  of  either  body  of  Congress  sponsored  a  piece  of 
leKlslatlon  Such  an  action  reflected  a  great  outpouring  of  senti- 
ment and  evidenced  a  prim  determlnaUon  to  stamp  out  a  disease 
that  was  threatening  every  home  in  America.  >,„„„^ 

Scarcely  a  Member  of  either  House  had  escaped  some  unhappy 
contact  with  this  fell  destroyer.  So  rapidly  had  the  Inclcance  of 
mortalltv  Increased  that  the  shadow  of  death  hovered  over  every 
home  As  I  speak  to  you  todav.  one  woman  out  of  every  seven  Is 
doomed  to  face  the  terrors  of  chls  awful  disease  Its  cruel  ravages 
on  women  distinguish  cancer  as  a  thing  apart  and  entitled  to  spe- 
cial attention  at  the  hands  of  civilized  government. 

POOR  HA&OEST  HIT 

It  18  no  respecter  of  youth  or  age.  The  chief  bulwark  of  defense 
aealnst  It  at  the  present  moment  is  adequate  diagnosis  in  the  early 
staK-'s  and  because  of  this  the  expense  attendant  upon  such 
dlaKDoels  seta  up  an  Impassable  barrier  for  the  poor,  from  whose 
n^ks  comes  an  Increa-sing  number  of  victims.  The  tragedy  of  this 
whole  picture  Is  appalling.  ^      ^        _. 

The  great  Institution  coming  Into  being  on  the  spot  where  we 
stand  represents  the  fin*t  effort  to  coordinate  and  give  central 
direction  to  Nation-wide  efforts  to  stamp  out  cancer.  There  have 
been  outstanding  contributions  In  this  field,  but  little  coordina- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  various  research  agencies,  for.  while  they 
were  not  In  the  slightest  deeree  wa^stin?  their  efforts,  there  was  a 
lamentable  lack  of  underscanding  of  what  other  research  experts 
were  doing.  Radiation  experts,  biochemists,  pathologists  and 
other  scientific  workers  were  largely  compeUed  to  go  their  own 
separate  ways. 

INaTlTUTE   PHOVIDES   TTAMWORK 

It  Is  to  the  magnificent  Institute  we  are  here  creating  that  we 
look  for  teamwork,  organization,  friendly  cooperation,  and  sympa- 
thetic direction  which  will  In  nowise  Interfere  with  the  splendid 
achievements  of  Individuals  and  groups  which  we  know  wiU  work 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

This  Institute  represents  no  effort  to  regiment  or  to  organize 
cancer  research  under  the  direction  of  a  "super  mind"  or  dictator. 
It  Is  rather,  an  effort  to  encourage  and  to  hearten  and  strengthen 
those  who  labor  In  this  field.  It  Is  here  because  even  the  mar- 
velotis  achievements  of  science  have  bo  far  failed  to  discover  the 
real  ctire  for  cancer.  It  Is  here,  a  magnificent  reality,  because  we 
are  going  to  put  money  as  weU  as  brains  behind  those  who  give 
their  time  and  their  energy  to  work  that  will  be  a  boon  and  a 
bles&lng  to  humanity. 

CANNOT    ADMIT   DEFEAT 

The  conscience  of  the  country  has  been  touched  by  the  ravages 
of  this  disease  of  which  so  lltUe  Is  known.  Out  of  this  Is  arising 
a  high-minded  purpose  to  meet  and  conquer  an  enemy  worse  than 
'var.  America,  the  greatest  Nation  that  ever  graced  the  tides  of 
time*  immeasurably  enriched  by  the  manifold  beauties  of  modern 
scteece,  cannot,  and  wUl  not,  admit  defeat  In  the  struggle  which 
will  center  In  the  great  Institute,  the  cornerstone  of  which  Is  being 
laid  this  day.  Certainly  the  blessings  of  humanity  should,  and 
will,  rest  upon  this  noble  effort. 

Out  of  the  work  cf  the  scientists  who  will  breathe  the  breath 
of  life  Into  Its  activities  will  grow  that  body  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning cancer  which  may  for  the  first  time  bring  hope  to  those 
who  have  suffered  from  a  scourge  that  has  been  known  to  the 
practitioners  of  cxirative  arts  for  3,000  years. 

We  are  timely  In  our  efforts,  for  statistics  show  that  1  In  every 
10  persons  past  35  years  of  age  Is  destined  to  have  cancer.  I  have 
seen  those  I  loved  deeply  go  down  Into  the  valley  of  the  shadow, 
with  the  warm  blood  of  youth  still  coursing  through  their  veins 
and  the  love  of  life  strong  In  them.  I  have  witnessed  their  agony 
as  they  struggled  against  the  thought  of  leaving  loved  ones.  I 
have  felt  that  terrifying  sense  of  frustration  and  futility  that  comes 
-''to  all  who  have  seen  the  cruel  manifestations  of  this  dread  disease. 
1  have  walked  In  the  shadow  with  these  friends  who  felt  the  touch 
of  the  destroyer;  I  have  seen  the  futile  efforts  to  check  cancer's 
ravages. 

RESEARCH    IS    ONLY    HOPS 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Ideal  application  of  all  the  avail- 
able knowledge  we  now  possess  would  reduce  annual  cancer  mor- 
tality by  about  25  percent:  that  Is  about  35.000  persons  could  be 
saved  yearly.  The  other  105,000  would  be  doomed  to  death.  The 
only  possible  hope  of  decreasing  this  vast  amount  of  human  misery 
Is  through  fundamental  and  clinical  cancer  research. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  Is  the  InteUlgent  answer  of  a 
great  people  to  that  problem,  and  It  Is  to  this  aspect  of  the  insti- 
tute to  which  we  would  do  honor  today.  It  ought  to  make  us  feel 
that  our  country  Is  purposeful  and  that  we  are  placing  true  values 
on  human  life — that  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  love  of  our  fellows 
are  still  the  vital  and  essential  part  of  the  American  way  of  lU'e. 

Here.  In  a  beautiful  setting  made  possible  by  the  generous 
donation  of  the  land  by  BIrs.  Luke  Wilson,  this  institute  will  carry 
on  Its  work. 

LIL^DERSHIP  IS   DISTINGUISHED 

That  I  was  able  to  contribute  In  any  degree  whatever  to  the 
realization  of  the  dreams  of  scientists  over  the  years  wUl  always 
be  a  source  of  Joy  and  pleasure  to  me.  I  am  happy  In  the  thought 
that  the  work  which  will  be  carried  on  by  the  National  Cancer 


Institute  has  been  committed  to  able  hands.  The  d  stlngulshed 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Parran.  and  his  associates 
in  this  work  Dr.  VoegtUn,  Dr.  Hektoen.  Dr.  Thompson,  Dr.  Spencer, 
and  others,  whose  work  will  be  Intimately  related  to  the  operations 
of  the  institute  are  men  whose  scientific  attainments  should  bring 
to  us  the  assurance  that  all  modern  science  can  offer  will  be 
brought  to  bear  In  the  work  of  discovering  the  causes  of  cancer 
and  eliminating  them  as  we  have  eliminated  the  causes  of  other 
tragic  diseases  The  men  who  constitute  the  National  Advisory 
Cancer  Council  are  men  outstanding  in  their  professions.  To  all  of 
them  the  work  In  hand  is  a  labor  of  love.  Under  their  direction 
the  efforts  of  all  the  forces  In  America  fighting  cancer  will  be 
coordinated  and  correlated. 

CONGRESSMAN     MACNTTSON     HELPS 

I  would  not  permit  this  occasion  to  pass  without  paying  tribute 
to  the  generous  efforts  cf  Warren  Magnuson,  my  young  colleague 
in  the  House  whose  home  is  in  Seattle,  Wash.  When  the  biU 
was  pending  In  the  Senate,  Congressman  Magnuson  Introduced  a 
companion  bill  In  the  Hou.se.  Upon  the  bill's  passage  in  the  Ben- 
ate  he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  energies  in  securing  Its  passage 
m  'the  body  of  which  he  Is  a  Member.  For  all  of  us  It  is  a 
most  happy  circumstance  that  not  a  single  vote  was  recorded 
aeainst  It  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  glad  that  Wareen 
^IAGNUSON  is  here  to  share  with  us  the  Joys  of  this  occasion. 

WORSE   THAN    WAR 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  money  suggested  for 
the  work  which  this  magnificent  Institute  will  accomplish  is  but 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  one  of  our  smallest  warships,  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  will  be  unremitting  In  its  efforts  to  see 
that  funds  are  made  available  every  year  to  continue  this  work. 

The  annual  death  toll  of  cancer  Is  greater  than  that  of  any 
war  in  which  we  have  yet  participated,  and  if  there  be  Justification 
for  the  preparations  for  war,  there  Is  certainly  even  greater  Justifi- 
cation for  the  modest  expenditures  which  we  propose  to  continue 
the  work  of  combating  this  destroyer  of  human  life. 

INSTITUTE    BRINGS    ASSURANCE 

I  thank  the  men  who  are  carrying  on  this  work,  and  all  their 
associates  and  assistants.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank 
the  millions  of  women  associated  in  various  organizations,  and 
the  great  army  of  thoughtful  people  In  all  walks  of  life  whose 
Intelligent  appreciation  of  the  grim  necessity  for  action  and  whose 
enthusiastic  cooperation  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Cancer  Act 
made  possible  the  creation  of  the  institute,  the  cornerstone  of 
which  is  being  laid  today.  We  may  leave  here  today  with  the 
assurance  that  we  are  seeing  the  beginning  of  the  work  that  will 
bring  hope  to  millions,  and  upon  which  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  shovUd  rest.  ^^^ 

Commencement  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANS.\S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  30.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  PHnJP  P    CAMPBELL  TO  GRADUATING  CLASS  OP 
BAKER  UNIVERSITY,  BALDWIN  CITY.  KANS, 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  3  Hon.  Philip  P. 
Campbell,  who  represented  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Kansas  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  for  20 
years,  delivered  the  commencement  address  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Baker  University  at  Baldwin  City,  Kans. 

This  commencement  address  of  Mr.  Campbell  is  worthy  of 
the  reading  and  the  careful — I  might  say  prayerful — consid- 
eration of  every  American.  In  the  hope  that  every  Senator, 
at  least,  may  read  it  and  benefit  from  this  inspiring  message, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  students,  I  am  Impressed  with  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  while  I  have  been  away.  The  trees, 
the  buildings,  and  the  campus,  all  have  changed.  Fashions  are  not 
the  same.  Then,  no  one  would  have  presumed  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress, on  an  occasion  like  this,  clothed  In  anything  but  a  Prince 
Albert,  buttoned  to  the  neck  and  reaching  to  the  knees.  Even  the 
table  cloth,  then,  hid  the  legs  of  the  table  to  the  floor;  now.  a  few 
doilies  are  scattered  over  It. 

Then,  too,  the  world  was  only  6.000  years  old.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  known  as  the  statement  of  a  natural  law  for 
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the  obFervance  and  guidance  of  man.  The  Lord's  Prayer  was 
known  and  repeated.  People  were  Impressed  with  the  wisdom 
and  Importance,  to  them,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Men  re- 
freshed their  souls  daily  with  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

At  that  time  also  personal  industry,  personal  thrift,  personal 
honesty,  personal  ambition,  and  the  will  to  assume  personal  re- 
sponsibility were  cardinal  virtues.  Boys  In  the  humblest  homes 
were  Inspired  with  an  ambition  and  determination  to  become  good 
farmers,  good  lawyers,  good  preachers,  good  doctors,  and  worthy 
statesmen.  It  gave  them  hope  to  see  successful  men  in  every  walk 
of  life,  recruited  from  the  homes  of  the  humble  poor, 

A  large  majority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  come 
from  the  humble  homes  of  our  country.  Many  of  them  have 
started  In  what  are  now  called  the  slums.  In  large  cities,  as  news- 
paper carriers  and  bootblacks.  Poverty  at  birth  and  lowliness  of 
station  has  not  been  a  handicap  to  them.  No  position  has 
been  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  aspirations  of  the  humblest  youth. 
There  were  no  boundaries  beyond  which  they  did  not  aspire  to  go. 
Frontiers  opened  to  them  In  every  direction.  They  saw  oppor- 
tunities In  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  the  Invention  of  new  conven- 
iences, and  in  the  discovery  and  use  of  unused  natural  resources. 
They  were  Inspired  by  the  successful  achievements  of  such  men  as 
Rockefeller.  Carnegie,  Edison,  Be!l,  Ford,  and  many  others,  all  cf 
whcm  started  as  poor  boys.  They  did  not  deem  themselves  under- 
privileged to  make  their  way  through  difficulties  to  success.  These 
personal  asplratipns  and  ambitions  gave  promise  of  newer  and 
better  things  In  the  future. 

If  I  were  asked,  this  morning,  what  period  In  our  history  wit- 
nessed the  greatest  advance  for  the  well-being,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  I  would  say  the  period  began  when  man  assumed 
personal  responsibilities  for  every  relation  in  life.  It  was  when 
the  citizen  became  master  of  his  government,  and  did  not  submit 
to  being  mastered  by  It.  It  was  when  men  supported  the  govern- 
ment, and  did  not  ask  it  to  support  them.  It  was  when  men 
were  impressed  with  personal  responsibility  to  self,  to  family,  and 
to  God. 

Men  impressed  with  a  spirit  of  personal  re.sponslbillty  created 
new  conditions  and  advanced  civilization.  They  nourished  their 
souls  and  awakened  their  imagination.  They  developed  the  arts 
and  the  sciences.  Tliey  entered  new  frontiers.  They  created 
new  opportunities  and  new  industries.  They  made  the  impossible 
pjossible.  They  made  the  Impracticable  practicable.  They  initi- 
ated conversations  between  their  homes  and  business  places,  and 
extended  them  across  continents  and  over  the  seas.  They  made 
it  possible  for  song  and  speech  to  be  heard  in  the  remote  places 
of  the  earth.  They  developed  new  processes  for  the  conduct  of 
agriculture  and  industry.  They  made  Instruments  that  relieved 
labor  of  its  drudgery.  They  created  new  materials  which  at  first 
were  looked  upon  as  luxuries,  then  took  the  place  of  old  neces- 
sities. They  lengthened  the  span  of  life.  Tliey  made  living 
better  and  more  comf'jrt.ible.  They  made  and  wore  better  cloth- 
ing. They  provided  and  ate  better  food.  Tliey  built  and  lived  in 
better  homes.  They  revolutionized  transportation.  They  made 
new  and  profitable  emplo\-ment,  then,  for  millions  of  men  and 
women,  and  provided  profitable  Investment,  then,  for  billions  of 
capital. 

The  hope  of  personal  reward  for  personal  effort  Inspired  the 
ambition  of  the  millions  who  participated  In  raising  the  material 
standards  of  life  to  the  high  plane  of  living  upon  which  the 
world  entered. 

Those  who  achieved  these  results  and  made  these  new  conditions 
were  men  and  women  who  believed  in  themselves  and  believed  In 
and  trusted  their  Creator.  They  made  their  minds  better  by  culti- 
vating them.  They  developed  the;r  souls.  They  were  Inspired  by 
the  spirit  with  which  God  endowed  them.  They  took  their  Inspi- 
ration from  the  Creator  and  honored  Him  with  their  achievements. 

The  billions  of  wealth  they  created  were  widely  di-strlbuted 
among  millions  of  thrifty  people.  The  wealth  they  stored  up  by 
their  lndu.stry  and  frugality  has  been  honoring  drafts  upon  It.  in 
recent  years,  that  run  into  so  many  billions  that  they  stagger  the 
Imagination. 

It  Is  not  forgotten  that  when  the  world  was  tried  In  the  cru- 
cible of  a  great  war  the  men  who  believed  In  themselves,  and 
assumed  personal  responsibility  from  their  youth,  provided  the 
greatest  amount  of  materials  for  military  and  civilian  uses.  They 
Bupplled  food,  clothing,  and  every  Instrument  of  war.  They 
8Ui)pliPd  billions  of  credit,  capital,  and  material  wealth.  They  con- 
tributed a  strong  manhood  and  womanhood  that  had  been  devel- 
oped by  personal  responsibility.  These  men  and  women  stood  the 
test  when  the  supports  of  civilization  were  attacked.  They  had 
the  highest  type  of  courage  and  ability.  They  had  endurance. 
They  had  wisdom.  They  knew  how  to  carry  out  a  military  order, 
though  they  had  trained  themselves  as  civilians. 

It  is  worth  noting,  here,  that  one  lone  sergeant  who  had 
assumed  personal  responsibility  from  his  youth,  and  who  would, 
today,  be  rated  as  one  of  the  underprivileged,  believed  in  himself 
and  believed  In  God.  He  crossed  no-man's  land  alone  and  entered 
the  enemy's  trench.  He  brought  back  29  men  for  whom  every- 
thing had  been  planned  from  their  youth.  They  were  not  taught 
to  assume  personal  responsibility  as  they  were  maturing  Into 
manhood.  They  had  been  regimented,  even  as  Is  done  today  with 
many  of  the  youth  of  the  world. 

There  was  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  great  advance  that 
had  been  made,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  Into  other  and  greater 
frontiers  But  the  Ten  Commandments  began  to  be  observed 
loosely.    The  Lord's  Prayer  was  largely  neglected.    The  Sermon  on 


the  Motmt  was  no  longer  Impressive.    The  spirit  was  not  depended 
upon  to  nourish  the  soul  and  fire  the  imagination. 

The  things  that  are  Important  have  not  changed — nature,  truth. 
and  the  natural  law  that  governs  life  have  not  changed.  These 
are  the  same  as  in  the  begiruiing.  The  relation  of  man  to  his 
Creator  has  not  changed.  Changes  In  men's  opinions  do  not 
change  or  alter  truth.  The  change  In  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
age  of  the  earth  has  not  altered  or  changed  Its  age.  Man  has  not 
been  relieved  from  personal  responsibility  to  the  Creator.  The 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
are  as  important,  in  the  dally  life  of  men  today,  as  they  were 
when  given  to  the  world.  The  decree  of  God  that  man  shall  earn 
his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  has  not  been  altered  or  modified. 
It  Is  as  true  now  as  It  was  when  uttered  that  a  man  may  not  reap 
where  he  has  not  sown.  Personal  responsibilities  were  Imposed  by 
the  Creator  upon  every  rational  creature.  Those  responsibilities 
are  from  the  beginning  and  to  the  end. 

Groups  entertaining  various  beliefs  contrary  to  these  fundamental 
truths  have,  during  the  ages,  attempted  without  success  to  modify 
them.  The  world  is,  today,  vexed  with  experiments  by  these 
groups.  There  are  attempts  by  specious  arguments  to  destroy  the 
personality  of  men  by  making  them  a  part  of  a  corrunon  mass. 
Men  are  told  they  have  no  personal  responsibility  to  their  Creater. 
Men  are  beguiled  Into  the  belief  that  personal  Industry,  personal 
amb.tion,  personal  achievement,  are  not  Important.  Those  who 
have  hidden  their  one  talent  are  taught  to  pity  themselves  and  to 
accept  a  place  In  a  mass  group  which  Is  to  be  ministered  to,  at 
the  whim  of  a  bvireau  chief,  from  the  increase  made  by  those  with 
five  talents. 

The  creature  to  whom  God  gave  a  personality  loses  It  when  he 
enters  a  common  mass  In  a  regimented  group.  He  loses  his  place 
In  the  world.  He  loses  his  Identity.  He  yields  his  chance  to  make 
his  own  way. 

This  unnatural  social  and  political  philosophy  Is  accepted  by 
many,  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Those  who  accept  that  phi- 
losophy and  are  satisfied  to  live  under  it,  not  only  sacrifice  their 
personality  and  their  opportunities  to  serve  themselves,  but  they 
hold  nothing  back  to  leave  to  their  posterity.  The  freedom,  tradi- 
tions, and  religion  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors  are  sacrificed. 

All  attempts  by  groups  of  men  to  alter  the  natural  law  that  im- 
poses personal  respcnsibillty  on  every  man  for  the  natural  growth 
and  maintenance  of  his  body,  for  the  development  of  his  mind,  and 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  soul  have  failed,  and  will  continue  to  fail 
until  the  nature  of  man  and  his  relations  to  his  Creator  have  been 
modified  or  changed  by  the  Creator. 

The  world  Is  suffering  today  from  a  tragic  malady  because  man 
has  defaulted  In  his  personal  and  spiritual  obligations. 

There  Is  need  of  a  Great  Physician  upon  whom  the  world  Is  not 
calling.  Qxiack  doctors  have  offered  their  services,  and  their  serv- 
ices have  been  accepted.  These  quacks  are  beguiling  the  people  to 
accept  specious  but  spurious  remedies.  The  experiments  they  are 
making  are  leaving  the  world  worse  from  day  to  day.  They  are 
making  mankind  unambiticus.  unhopeful,  and  sordid.  The  world 
is  seeking  only  the  material  things  that  It  looks  upon  as  a  dally 
necessity.  It  looks  only  to  the  hotir.  It  faces  downward,  not  for- 
ward or  upward. 

The  tenets  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  disregarded.  The 
most  powerful  governments  in  the  world  are  creating  the  greatest 
armies  and  building  the  greatest  navies  known  in  their  history. 
One  government  creates  an  army  and  builds  a  navy  for  aggression, 
for  the  acquisition  of  additional  territory,  and  for  securing  do- 
minion over  additional  people.  Another  government  creates  armies 
and  builds  navies  as  a  defense  against  aggression.  Countries  seize 
territory  and  subject  its  inhabitants  to  their  control.  Governments 
confiscate  property  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  other  countries  and 
defend  the  theft  as  a  national  policy. 

Class  distinctions  have  been  created  between  men.  Men  and 
women  willingly  accept  opportunities  to  mortgage  the  futtire.  for 
their  children  to  pay,  to  secure  what  looks  like  easy  money  for 
present  use.  Politicians  and  political  bosses  have  sold  their  influ- 
ence for  filthy  gain.  Judges  have  sold  their  opinions  on  the  law, 
for  cash.  The  distribution  of  billions  from  the  public  Treasury. 
In  the  name  of  charity,  immediately  before  election,  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  Its  distributors  as  a  public  virtue. 

It  Is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of  man  every- 
where has  been  growing  worse  from  day  to  day,  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  year  to  year,  until  despair  is  overcoming  hope. 
The  world  Is  groping  In  a  dismal  night.  Those  who  administer 
the  affairs  of  some  of  the  great  governments  of  the  world  deny  the 
existence  of  God.  Others  ignore  God.  Still  others  assume  they  have 
the  power  of  God. 

On  May  23,  1939,  100  prominent  clergymen  of  various  faiths  In 
the  city  of  New  York  Issued  a  statement  In  which  they  said : 

"From  a  moral  and  religious  standpoint,  the  cause  of  our  tragedy 
Is  our  refusal  to  govern  our  lives  In  accordance  with  the  old  truth 
that  we  are  all  persons  of  Immeasurable  dignity,  struggling  through 
the  world  together  with  brothers  under  one  God,  toward  one  goal." 

These  clergymen  could  have  added  to  what  they  said  that  we 
can  be  relieved  from  further  tragic  disaster  only  by  the  cleansing 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  operating  upon  all  the  people  In  every 
walk  of  life  and  firing  them  with  a  p>ersonal  ambition  to  assume 
personal  responsibility. 

The  necessity  for  a  general  cleansing  and  regerieratlon  of  all. 
from  the  humblest  citizen  to  those  In  the  highest  stations,  cannot 
be  overstated.  The  application  of  the  cleansing  power  of  the  Spirit 
has  not  been  more  urgent  than  at  the  present  moment. 
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The  conscience  of  mankind  everywhere  mufct  be  awakeaed  AU 
mus^^  madTto  see  the  debauch  the  world  i*  havvng  and  the 
^edril  us  bringing  to  men  and  women  everywhere.  They  have 
de^^ted  in  the  thrngs  of  the  spirit  and  In  their  pergonal  r^ 
sponslblllty  to  themselves  and  to  God.  _^   k- 

The  Question  that  presses  Itsell  upon  us  lor  solution  can  be 
solved  only  by  the  resumption  of  natural  obligations  that  go  to 
the  foundation  ff  clvilizaUon.  Defaults  that  Invite  penalties  are 
facing  lis.  r 

I  "If  brSken  vows  this  heavy  curse  have  laid. 

'  Let  altars  smoke  and  hectacombe  be  paid." 

It  Is  as  true  of  the  Christian,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Bud- 
dhist, as  it  was  oX  the  pagan,  that  penalties  must  be  paid  when 

™l"sDeak  as  a  layman.  I  have  had  the  experience  of  many  of  my 
lellow  citliens  I  knew,  as  a  child,  the  most  limited  comforts  in  a 
little  box  house  on  the  prairie.  As  a  youth  I  knew  responsibility 
-and  performed  the  labors  of  a  man.  I  had  the  Joy.  after  reach- 
tne  matiirlty,  of  working  my  way  through  this  university.  I 
studied  law  on  the  farm  during  the  week,  and  took  exammations 
on  Saturdays.  The  years  I  spent  In  the  practice  called  upon  every 
resource  menUl  and  spiritual.  I  could  command.  The  20  years  I 
spent  in  Congress  were  filled  with  great  responslbUltles.  Since  re- 
tiring from  Congress  mv  business  has  given  me  contact  with  men 
of  affairs  and  vrtth  condlUons  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  has 
all  been  a  rich  experience. 

In  the  light  of  that  experience,  from  the  days  of  my  childhood 
to  the  pre^^nt  hour.  I  am  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  un- 
solved problems  that  vex  the  world  today  can  be  solved,  only, 
by  the  people  of  the  world  renewing  their  relations  to  their 
Creator  assuming  natural  personal  responsibilities,  and  by  caUing 
upon  men  of  God  to  lead  the  governments  of  the  world  out  of 
the  mark.  that,  in  its  spiritual  blindness,  it  wandered  into. 

But  there  is  a  ray  of  light  that  gives  a  sign  of  hope.     Men  are 

again   beginning   to   require   the   things   of   the   spirit.     They   are 

^^^agntn   beginning    to   look    upon   themselves    as   creatures   of   God 

^mh  personal  responKibllitv  to  themselves  and  to  Him.     They  are 

finding  the  earth  earthy.    The  things  upon  which  they  have  been 

leaning  are  falling. 

Ministers  of  God  and  laymen  everywhere  are  awakening  to  their 
responsibility  to  relieve  the  future  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  evils  of  the  present. 

The  theater  U  recognizing  the  truth  that  sordid  things  do  not 
satisfy  It  is  realizing  thut  the  Creator  made  man  with  a  soul 
and  that  the  soul  must  be  satisfied.  The  radio  now  makes  an 
appeal  with  sacred  hymns.  The  theater  is  beginning  to  drama- 
tize devotion  to  the  Creator. 

It  is  doubtful  if  ministers  have  had  greater  responsibility  at 
any  time  during  the  Christian  era  than  they  have  today.  It  Is 
theirs  to  fuUy  revive  the  longings  of  the  soul  for  better  things. 
It  is  theirs  to  aid  in  renewing  in  man  a  desire  for  the  operation 
cd  the  spirit,  and  in  rt-storlng  a  belief  in.  and  a  dependence  upon 
God.  It  is  theirs  to  lead  in  lifting  the  world  out  of  Ite  sordldness. 
and  In  helping  It  out  of  the  distrust  that  makes  the  present 
so  tragic.  It  is  theirs  to  aid  In  restoring  man's  confidence  in 
himself  as  he  has  confidence  in  his  Creator. 

It  is  appropriate,  here,  to  say  that  many  ministers,  in  the  past, 
lost  the  opportunity  for  better  service  to  mankind  and  to  their 
Creator  by  attempting  to  shift  responsibility  for  the  personal  con- 
duct of  men  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  sheriff. 

I  have  told  you  how  the  world  rose  into  better  things  and  the 
way  that  led  It  Into  evil.  I  have  indicated  how  mankind  can  rise 
again. 

Kow.  may  I  have  a  personal  word  with  you? 

You  will  not  find  It  either  profitable  or  enjoyable  to  begin  active 
life  by  entering  a  struggle  to  get,  what  you  may  be  told.  Is  your 
share  of  what  has  already  been  created,  by  the  Initiative,  the  am- 
bition, and  the  industry  of  others.  New  opportunities  are  beckon- 
ing you.  New  frontiers  are  awaiting  for  you  to  enter — In  the 
creative  arts  and  sciences:  in  architecture.  In  building:  In  chem- 
istry, in  the  creation  c.t  new  products:  in  the  distribution  of  all 
products  from  points  of  production  to  places  of  consumption:  In 
Identifying  what  is  now  commonly  called  rackets,  and  removing  the 
racketeers,  whoever  they  are  and  wherever  they  are  found.  The 
world  Is  anxiously  awaiting  the  solution  of  that  problem,  of  profit- 
able production  and  distribution,  of  the  products  of  agriculture 
and  Industry,  so  that  no  one  among  the  teeming  mlUious  of  the 
earth  need  fall  to  secure  an  abundance  of  the  neci-ssltles  and  com- 
forts of  life.  Your  opportunities  for  service  to  yoxu^elf  and  to 
mankind  are  boundless  In  these  fields. 

You  must  not  forget  the  truth,  that  In  your  relatlona  to  the 
affairs  of  the  world  there  Is  no  substitute  for  personal  Industry, 
personal  Integrity,  personal  thrift,  providing  for  personal  security 
and  assuming  all  personal  responsibility.  When  you  do  not  forget 
these  old  virutes.  and  practice  them,  you  will  make  your  own  way. 
You  must  not  forget  that  what  Nature  has  created  cannot  be 
turned  In  ways  that  are  contrary  to  Natxire's  laws.  You  must  not 
forget  the  greater  truth — that  when  you  forget  the  things  of  the 
spirit  you  will  suffer  in  the  things  of  the  flesh. 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest    we    forget;    Lest   we    lorget." 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1939 


LETTER    PROM    MILL    SUPERINTENDENT 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  hi  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
cently received  by  me: 

Matson  Mill.  Inc., 

Scnith  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  June  21.  1939. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  Millhi, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deae  Sik-  As  we  understand,  the  State  Department  Is  planning  to 
reopen  the  agreements  with  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland  Sweden,  and  Finland,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  4,368.000  yards  of 
cloth  were  brought  into  this  country  from  England  alone. 

Compared  to  the  production  of  this  mUl.  which  was  approximately 
227  000  yards  for  the  first  5  months  of  the  year,  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  150  people,  it  would  mean  that  we  would  have  had  20  woolen 
rmlls  the  same  size  as  our  plant  running  in  this  country  at  the  same 
rate  we  were  over  the  same  period.  And  when  you  figure  the  number 
of  woolen  mills  which  have  been  dismantled  in  this  same  period  in 
New  England  alone  it  makes  one  wonder  what  the  people  of  New 
England  are  going  to  do  for  work  if  this  continues. 

When  you  consider  the  number  of  people  out  of  work  In  this  State 
alone  due  to  woolen  mills  being  closed  down,  I  am  sure  thoy  would 
appreciate  knowing  tffat  the  men  whom  they  have  chosen  to  repre- 
sent them  are  doing  everything  In  their  power  to  check  this  and  get 
them  back  to  work. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Matson  Mill,  Inc.. 

H.  A.  Landky,  General  Superintendent. 


The  Townsend  Creed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30.  1939 

Mr,  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Townsend  National  Re- 
covery Organization  recently  held  the  fourth  annual  con- 
vention in  Indianapolis.  Ind.  There  were  upward  of  12,000 
delegates  and  representatives  in  attendance,  representing 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  A  program  extending  over 
3  days  was  had,  during  which  time  many  subjects  in  which 
this  group  were  interested  were  discussed,  particularly  na- 
tional recovery  and  old-age  annuities. 

There  was  adopted  at  this  convention,  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  delegates,  a  Townsend  Creed,  This  creed  is  a  state- 
ment of  sound  American  doctrines  and  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, not  only  by  the  Members  of  Congress  but  by  every 
American  citizen  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  It  is  particularly  of  interest  to  those  who  want  to 
do  their  part  In  restoring  to  America  national  recovery,  so 
that  the  12.000,000  of  unemployed,  as  well  as  the  twenty-two 
and  a  half  million  who  are  on  relief  may  again  find  remu- 
nerative employment  in  private  industry. 

The  creed  is  as  follows: 

TOWNSEND     CREED 

We  believe  In  a  Nation-wide  retirement  security  program  based 
on  American  principles  of  equity  and  Justice  without  the  possi- 
bility of  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  religion. 

We  believe  that  technological  advances,  declining  birth  rates 
with  the  attendant  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  acceptable 
to  industry,  constantly  increasing  demands  for  retirement  of  otir 
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senior  citizens,  require  retirement  should  begin  at  the  age  of  60 
at  the  latest. 

We  believe  that  the  retirement  of  the  elders  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  entire  body  of  society,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
financed  by  a  universal  tax  based  upon  the  total  volume  of 
bu.slncss. 

We  believe  that  any  soclal-sectirlty  program  should  be  made 
operative  on  a  basis  which  will  return  to  profitable  employment  all 
those  not  retired  and,  thus,  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  the 
youth  of  our  land. 

Wp  believe  that  stagnation  of  business,  idle  bank  reserves.  Idle 
factories,  idle  men  are  caused  because  of  the  lack  of  purchasing 
pov.cr  in  the  hands  of  the  many. 

Wc  believe  this  condition  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  release  of 
the  taxes  collected  from  the  people  Into  the  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce  on  a  scale  that  will  permit  the  living  of  the  people  to  be 
on  the  typical  American  standard  instead  of  a  bare  subsistence 
level. 

We  believe  that  the  Immediate  spending  of  tax  moneys  and  their 
returns  through  the  channels  of  trade  should  be  restricted  wherever 
possible  to  the  purchase  of  American  goods  made  by  American 
workmen:  that  they  should  be  spent  within  the  United  States  and 
should  be  used  discreetly  to  avoid  returning  employable  persons  to 
Idleness,  and  this  principle  should  be  continued  in  any  sound 
recovery  program. 

We  believe  that  this  and  all  other  Government  activities  should 
be  pl.^ced  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  as  neither  this  Nation  nor 
any  other  nation  can  survive  constantly  Increasing  Indebtedness. 
We  must  have  a  balanced  National  Budget  to  protect  the  American 
way  of  life. 


Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NE"/  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1939 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
this  House  is  called  upon  to  pass  a  neutrality  bill.  In  the 
present  administration  we  have  made  and  amended  not  less 
than  three  different  measures  dealing  with  this  subject.  At 
times  the  tendency  of  the  House  was  to  leave  everything  to 
the  Executive,  since  under  our  constitution  it  is  the  President 
who  has  the  sole  responsibility  of  conducting  our  foreign 
affairs.  Later  on  legislation  was  enacted  which  sought  to 
tie  the  President's  hands  in  every  conceivable  way. 

The  world  is  drifting  toward  war.  Whether  or  not  states- 
manship of  foreign  countries  is  equal  to  the  task  of  sus- 
taining world  peace,  the  time  will  come,  if  it  is  not  already 
on  hand,  when  our  Government  will  have  to  reassert  its 
traditional  policy  of  being  neutral  when  European  govern- 
ments see  fit  to  fight  each  other. 

Such  was  our  position  in  the  war  of  1914,  although  3 
years  later  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  become  ourselves 
parties  to  the  conflict.  Let  us  hope  such  will  not  happen 
when  a  new  war  breaks  out  in  Europe. 

The  object  of  the  present  neutrality  legislation  is  precisely 
how  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in  a  new  world  war.  We 
must  make  every  effort  to  prevent  this  country  from  becom- 
ing a  party  to  a  new  conflagration  by  taking  appropriate 
steps  to  make  our  neutrality  real  and  not  illusory. 

I  am  sure  that  world  peace  will  be  preserved  if  legislation 
is  passed  which  will  make  it  definitely  impossible  for  our 
country  to  interfere  in  a  world  conflict.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  any  number  of  textbooks  and  treatises  dealing  with 
the  rights  of  neutrals  under  international  law,  but  all  of  us 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  last  war  know  also  how 
the  so-called  rules  of  international  law  are  being  violated 
all  around  when  a  war  really  breaks  out.  Countries  at  war 
do  not  care  how  they  trample  upon  the  rights  of  others  to 
achieve  their  military  ends,  and  countries  of  peace  are  very 
hard  put  to  it  to  be  friendly  to  belligerent  powers  and  yet 
maintain  their  neutrality.  It  is  exactly  such  a  situation 
which  calls  for  stringent  measures  to  safeguard  our  neutrality. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  any  war  is  the 
obtaining  of  supplies  to  enable  the  military  machinery  to 


function.  Modem  warfare  differs  from  the  old-time  mili- 
tary maneuvers  in  that  whole  nations  are  involved  and  not 
only  the  soldiers  serving  in  the  military  forces  of  tlaeir  re- 
spective countries.  Every  phase  of  national  life  is  now 
involved  in  a  war,  and  so-called  contraband  is  not  merely 
limited  to  arms  and  ammunition,  or  closely  related  com- 
modities. At  the  present  time  contraband  includes  not  only 
items  which  make  warfare  possible,  but  nearly  every  item 
which  may  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  daily  life. 
A  nation  at  war  is  no  less  anxious  to  keep  cotton  or  petro- 
leum, oil  or  coal  from  reaching  an  enemy  nation  than  it  Is 
to  keep  guns  and  airplanes  from  reaching  the  armed  forces  of 
the  enemy.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  in  exporting  coal 
or  oil,  or  even  agricultural  products,  we  may  become  involved 
in  war  by  being  classed  with  those  who  aid  the  enemies  of 
another  nation  at  war. 

This  makes  it  absolutely  important  that  if  an  embargo 
is  to  be  placed  upon  our  exports,  rigidly  and  automatically 
our  whole  economic  life  would  be  ruined,  whether  we  entered 
another  war  or  not. 

It  is  our  policy  not  to  become  involved  in  any  war,  but 
can  Congress  foresee  every  situation  which  may  arise  in  the 
future,  or  can  the  President  foresee  such  situations?  A 
general  and  inflexible  automatic  embaj'go  on  all  exports 
would  be  a  grave  error. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  provision  of  law  might  have 
just  the  opposite  effect.  If  the  world  knew  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  any  supplies  from  this  country  reach  a 
country  at  war  it  would  be  encouraged  to  continue  with 
wars  rather  than  avoid  them.  What  we  should  strive  for 
is  to  avoid  conflict,  but  we  can  best  do  so  if  we  avoid  inci- 
dents which  might  involve  us  in  a  conflict. 

Any  embargo  which  may  be  placed  on  American  exports 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  and  should 
not  be  made  automatic.  By  doing  so,  I  am  sure  the  cause 
of  peace  will  be  advanced,  while  otherwise  we  may  become 
involved  in  a  conflict  which  would  even  be  bloodier  than 
the  one  from  which  we  emerged  in  1918. 


America  Must  Guard  Against  Involving  Itself  in 

Foreign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1939 


TELEGRAM  TO  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  participate  in 
the  so-called  neutrality  debate.  I  followed  the  speeches 
carefully,  and  at  this  time,  just  after  the  bill  has  been  passed, 
I  include  the  following  telegram: 

April    5,    1939. 
Managing  Editor,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Re  wire  twentieth.  I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  shovild 
participate  in  foreign  wars  unless  by  popular  referendum  and 
unless  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  vote  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  the 
men  and  women  of  America  who  are  to  do  the  fighting  and  the 
paying  in  the  event  of  war  should  themselves  determine  whether 
we  should  enter  it.  I  think  we  should  arm.  I  think  we  should 
have  a  strong  defense  with  emphasis  on  increased  air  power.  The 
scene  of  warfare  has  changed  from  land  and  sea  to  the  air.  We 
should  never  arm  as  an  aggressor  or  for  an  alliance  with  warring 
nations.  Such  procedure  would  Involve  us  in  conflicts  in  which 
we  should  take  no  part.  It  Is  wrong  for  us  to  try  to  police  the 
world.  I  know  the  mothers  of  America  do  not  wish  to  rear  their 
sons  to  become  cannon  fodder  on  foreign  battlefields. 

Neither  should  our  money  be  loaned  to  warring  countries.  We 
have  had   a  sad  experience   with  debts   owed  to   us   by  foreign 
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naUon-.  Instead  of  making  the  world  safe  for  '^^^'^''^^•^^1 
l^t  war  seems  to  have  given  rl;^  to  dictatorship.  I  feci  that  we 
Ihourd  bTr^re  than  a%ar-avoldtng  nation:  I  think  we  should 
be  a  peace-promouni?  people.     We  can  best  bring  this  about  by 

mlndlnK  our  own  business.  »»    ^ 

*"^^^  Jennings  Randolph,  M.  C. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29.  1939 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
feeling  of  tremendous  responsibility  that  I  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  neutrality  that  is  now  being  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  responsibility  not  only  to  my  district  and 
State  but  to  the  entire  country,  a  responsibUity  that  cannot 
be  taken  lightly  at  a  time  like  this  when  the  world  is  in  a 
state  of  turmoil  and  the  eyes  of  every  nation  are  focused  on 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  past  few  days  to  hear 
the  subject  of  peace  and  neutrality  discussed  by  some  of  the 
most  able  men  in  the  country— men  whose  many  years  of 
experience  in  world  affairs  are  capable  of  commanding  our 
closest  attention  and  most  profound  respect.  Those  of  us 
who  are  less  experienced  must  be  guided  by  their  mature 
advice  and  counsel.  Many  of  them  served  in  this  honorable 
body  during  the  trying  years  from  1914  to  1918,  and  their 
past  experience  and  sound  judgment  now  stands  us  in  good 

stead. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  probable  consequences  of  another 
great  war.  The  world  is  in  the  throes  of  a  tremendous 
economic  depression,  and  poverty  and  want  are  not  un- 
known in  our  own  country'.  To  take  any  action  which  would 
force  our  Nation  into  entangling  foreign  alliances  would  be 
unthinkable  at  this  time.  Our  constituents  are  looking  to 
us,  as  their  representatives,  for  the  necessary  assurance  that 
the  United  States  will  remain  aloof  from  world-power  politics 
while  we  bend  our  every  effort  to  bring  back  prosperity  and 
to  maintain  peace  here  at  home. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  district  in  which  reside 
approximately  a  half  million  citizens  of  this  great  democracy. 
It  is  my  duty  to  protect  their  interests  and,  by  my  vote. 
to  assist  in  making  it  certain  that  we  will  not  become  in- 
volved in  another  conflict  such  as  threatened  our  very  civili- 
zation some  twenty-odd  years  ago.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
we,  as  representatives  of  the  people  of  this  country,  will 
find  it  possible  to  pass  legislation  at  this  time  which  will 
Insure  a  permanent  and  an  honorable  policy  of  true  neu- 
trality.   

Ohioans  Paying  Dearly  for  United  States  Treasury 

Gifts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS  OP  JUNE  20.   1939 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Cleveland  Press: 


(Prom  the  Cleveland  Press  of  June  20,  1939) 
OHTo.^Ns    Paying    Dearly    for    United    States    Treasury    Girrs— 
Government  Hand-outs  Are  0%xrbalanced  by  Levies  on  State  s 

Property 

(By  Ned  Brooks) 

Washington,  June  20 —The  huge  hand-outs  which  Ohio  Is 
recelvine  Irom  the  Federal  Government  are  more  than  counter- 
glanced  by  the  mUlions  of  doUais  which  Buckeye  taxpayers  are 
beine  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  poorer  Siaies.  an 
examination  of  receipts  and  expenditures  disclosed  today^ 

WhUe  Ohio  during  the  fiscal  year  1938  was  receiving  S223.205.701 
in  Government  largess  of  all  forms.  It  was  paying  Into  the  Treasury 
a  total  of  $335,417,098  In  Federal  taxes,  a  difference  of  more  than 
$112,200,000.  ^^.      ^ 

Actually  the  burden  was  even  heavier  on  the  Ohio  taxpayer, 
since  the  Government  deficit  during  1938  was  $1  535.000.000.  Had 
the  Government  been  operating  en  a  balanced  Budget,  the  Ohio 
J^xpayer  ^iTld  have  b^n  nicked  for  an  additional  $90,000,000. 
Instead   this  sum  is  added  to  Ohio's  share  of  the  national  debt. 

In  contrast  to  Ohio's  adverse  position  on  the  Federal  buianc'; 
sheet  are  the  records  of  lcf,s  prosperous  States  In  the  South  and 
west.  Alabama  during  1938  put  $16,929,000  ^^o  the  Treasury 
and  got  out  $37,680,000.  North  Dakota  paid  in  $1,579,000  and 
received  $39,900,000.  Arkansas  contributed  $8,046,000  and  got  back 
$43,202,000. 

DEBT    EXCEEDS     FARM    VALITE 

Deficit  spending  has  boosted  Ohio's  share  of  the  $40,000,000^000 
national  debt  to  $2,095,460,000  on  a  population  basis  and  the  share 
is  about  $100000.000  higher  if  computed  on  a  ratio  of  taxes. 
Cleveland's  proportion  is  approximately  $290,000,000;  Cincinnati  s. 
$149,000,000:   Columbus'.   $95,000,000;    and  Akrons,  $84,000,000. 

A  coi'ipilaticn  made  rrcently  by  Representative  Dudley  A.  Whits 
(R  Norwalk),  showed  that  Ohio's  share  of  the  Federal  debt  exceeds 
the  assess  d  value  of  all  farms  and  property  outside  municipalities 
by  5522.821.0C0. 

The  debt  share  also  Is  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire  assessed 
property  valuation  of  the  State  and  some  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dolters  higher  than  the  entire  Government  debt  in  i910. 
before  the  United'  States  entered  the  World  War. 

Approximately  half  of  all  Federal  grants  and  expenditures  In 
Ohio  during  1938  went  into  the  work  relief  and  the  National  Youth 
Administration  programs,  according  to  an  analysis  Just  completed 
by  the  National  Emergency  Council.  Major  items  of  the  $223,- 
205,701  poured  into  the  State  Included: 

W.  P.  A.  and  N.  Y.  A -  $109,635,012 

Crop-curtailment  benefits - ^flt'^tf 

Farm  Sectirity  Administration 

I    Soil  Conservation  Service 

Bureau  of  Roads 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps.— --- 

Ptibllc  buildings   (Trea.'^ury) 

Public  Works  Administration: 

Non-F«deral 7,  324,  128 

Federal 447,  401 

Housing —  5,  840.  762 

Social  security  benefits 18,5.5,833 

Rivers,  harbors,  flood  control.. 9.118,984 

Education  and  rehabilitation 1,061,807 

Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 3.282,000 

National  Guard 1.785  944 

Veterans'   Administration 31.363.765 

In  addition  to  these  direct  expendltiu-es  and  grants.  Ohio  received 
$39,405,396  throueh  various  Government  loan  agencies,  including 
$17  160  923  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  $11,439,- 
4D4  from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  $1,707,923  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  $3,179,826  from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  $1,910,787  in  Federal  Reserve  loans  to  industries, 
and  $2,107,000  In  Treasury  purchases  of  securities  In  building  and 
loan  associations. 

Ohio  also  benefited  by  $28,113,437  In  the  Insurance  of  notes  and 
mortgages  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

To  carry  these  expenditures  and  loans,  assist  In  paying  for  the 
normal  upkeep  of  Government  and  help  support  the  poorer  States, 
Ohio  paid  $335,417,098  In  Federal  taxes.  The  larger  items  of  this 
total  were: 

Corporation    Income $91,417,755 

Individual    Income 63,204,670 

Liquor 35,  911.  512 

Tobacco 8.  532.  907 

Stamp  taxes 3,723.322 

Manufacturers'  excises 38.056,843 

Payroll   (Social  Security) 48,127,865 

Of  the  $223,205,701  in  grants  and  expenditures  In  Ohio.  $23,952,- 
762  went  directly  to  State  departments,  the  latter  item  alone  con- 
stituting more  than  20  percent  of  the  State's  revenue.  The  largest 
single  Item  went  lor  paying  the  Government's  share  of  old-age 
pensions. 


5, 666, 575 
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Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29, 1939 

Mr.  "WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
apparent  as  the  debate  on  this  bill  has  progressed  that  the 
differing  viewpoints  as  to  what  should  be  the  neutrality  policy 
of  this  Nation  has  not  been  based  upon  partisan  considera- 
tions. Nor  should  it  be.  The  question  is  too  vital  to  our  na- 
tional and  individual  welfare  to  permit  any  such  considera- 
tion to  dictate  our  thought  or  action. 

The  desire  to  keep  our  country  at  peace,  and.  prevent  its 
involvement  when  war  exists  elsewhere,  is  the  common  de- 
.sire  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Nothing  mere  cer- 
tainly proves  the  absence  of  partisan.ship,  in  the  settlement 
of  this  issue,  than  the  fact  that  members  of  both  these  two 
great  political  parties  have  in  many  instances  expressed 
opposite  views  to  that  of  their  own  party  colleagues.  Thus, 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  has  not  been  along  strict  party 
lines.  Every  Member  of  this  House,  regardless  of  political 
affiliation,  is  sincere  in  the  desire  to  adopt  a  national  policy 
that  will  preclude  our  involvement  in  war  and  enable  us  to 
remain  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  determining  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  myself,  in 
voting  upon  the  several  questions  that  call  for  decision  in 
formulating  our  neutrality  policy,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  surest  way  to  avoid  war.  or  entanglements  that  may 
lead  to  war,  would  be  for  this  Nation  to  avoid  all  traffic  in 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  with  nations  that  are  engaged 
in  a  war  to  which  we  are  not  a  party.  Furthermore,  such 
a  course  would  be  consistent  with  the  idealism  that  has 
made  this  Nation  the  leader  in  every  movement  to  promote 
world-wide  peace.  We  are  justified  in  the  pride  we  have 
taken  in  this  leadership,  and.  we  should  avoid  the  adoption 
of  any  policy  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  or  de- 
stroy it. 

For  this  Nation  to  advocate  the  discontinuance  of  war  as  a 
means  of  settlement  of  national  differences,  and  then  to  sell 
the  munitions  and  instruments  of  war  that  will  produce  the 
horrors  of  war.  is  so  plainly  inconsistent  as  to  be  without  any 
justification  whatsoever.  To  do  the  latter  leaves  us  open  to 
the  charge  that  commercial  gain  means  more  to  us  as  a  nation 
than  all  else.  Profit  thereby  supplants  idealism  and  financial 
gain  takes  the  place  of  the  desire  for  peace.  I  am  unwilling 
to  relinquish  cur  leadership  in  the  cause  of  peace  upon  any 
such  monetary  basis. 

Nor  would  the  guilt  of  participation  in  a  war  not  our  own 
be  avoided  by  a  mere  "cash  and  carry"  clause  that  will  per- 
mit a  nation  with  the  greater  sea  power  to  take  the  instru- 
ments of  death  from  our  shores.  The  fact  that  American 
ships  cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  war  ma- 
terial does  not  remove  the  blot  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  supplied  the  material,  nor  wiU  it  entirely  preclude 
the  possibility  of  our  involvement.  Of  course,  if  we  adopt  a 
policy  that  permits  the  sale  of  war  material  to  nations  at 
war  then  it  would  be  ^^ase  to  adopt  the  "cash  and  carry" 
clause,  but  certainly  not  with  any  thought  that  it  absolves  us 
from  the  guilt  of  participation  in  a  war  not  our  own. 

I  realize  that  in  almost  every  conflict  we  can  discern  some 
element  or  circumstance  that  wiU  induce  us  as  individuals  to 
feel  sympathetic  to  one  side  or  the  other.  But.  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint  we  cannot  express  our  sympathy  by  ex- 
tending aid  without  becoming  involved. 

There  is  no  ■  better  substitute  for  avoiding  entangUng 
alliances  that  lead  to  war  than  a  national  policy  that  pre- 


cludes the  sale  of  munitions  and  instruments  of  war  to 
nations  engaged  in  war.  Ttie  adoption  of  such  a  policy  not 
only  makes  less  likely  our  involveinent  in  foreign  wars,  but 
it  also  places  our  Nation  in  a  position  where  it  may  at  all 
times  consistently  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  good  will 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  maintain  that  leader- 
ship of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

The  numerous  and  varied  discretionary  powers  delegated 
to  the  President  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  constitute,  in 
my  opinion,  a  condition  that  is  serious  enough  to  justify 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

My  objection  to  these  features  of  the  bill  has  no  relation- 
ship to  the  particular  person  who  occupies  the  office  of 
President.  Today  it  is  a  Democrat.  At  another  time  it 
might  be  a  Republican.  My  objection  is  more  fundamental 
than  partisanship.  It  is  based  on  the  opinion  that  no  one 
man  in  this  Nation.  Republican  or  Democrat,  should  have 
the  power  to  make  decisions  that  might  carry  us  into  the 
throes  of  war.  Congress  alone  has  that  power  under  the 
Constitution.  Although  this  is  true,  yet  it  is  conceivable 
that  acts  of  the  President  under  the  discretionary  powers 
in  this  bill  may  make  war  impossible  to  avoid. 

No  President  would  deliberately  carry  the  Nation  into  war, 
yet  a  single  move  or  decision  upon  his  part  might  have  that 
effect.  The  greater  the  discretion  the  greater  the  possibility. 
Many  of  the  discretionary  powers  contained  in  this  bill  are 
fraught  with  danger,  either  from  exercise  or  failure  to 
exercise. 

I  cannot  with  clear  conscience  give  my  support  to  the  bill 
in  its  present  form. 


R.  E.  A.  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1939 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  $200,000,000  has  been 
allotted  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  for  the 
construction  of  power  Unes  into  rural  areas  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  has  meant  the  projection  of  the  com- 
forts made  possible  through  the  utilization  of  modem  con- 
veniences to  thousands  of  rural  home  owners.  This  in  itself 
is  a  great  achievement,  but  in  addition  the  R.  E.  A.  program 
has  provided  a  business  stimulant  for  industries  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  are  manufactured  the  materials 
which  transfer  electricity  into  home  comforts.  It  means 
new  orders  for  electrical  equipment — radios,  washing  ma- 
chines, flatirons,  electric  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  and 
a  host  of  similar  appliances. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  therein  a  table  showing  how  the  extension  of 
R.  E.  A.  lines  into  rural  areas  stimulates  the  sale  of  elec- 
trical appliances,  which  in  turn,  creates  jobs  and  releases 
currency. 

Since  this  compilation,  the  R.  E.  A.  has  announced  an 
eighth  project  for  Washington,  where  its  program  is  just 
getting  under  way.  The  project  includes  258  members  re- 
siding near  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District.  The  R.  E.  A.  loan  was  for  $151,000.  The  seven 
former  projects,  included  in  the  tabulation,  include  the 
Benton  R.  E.  A.,  located  near  my  home  town  of  Prosser; 
the  Orcas  Power  &  Light  Co..  at  East  Sound;  the  Mutual 
Power  &  Light  Assn.,  at  North  Bend;  the  Inland  Empire 
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,.  T-  1.*  T^o   niirnhpr   nf   iicw  aPDliances   purchased   through   the 

Rural  Hectriflcation.  Inc..  at  Spotane   the  O";"^"''  L,gh  1jY^^„^/^„°\„"the  16  States  included  in  the  foUowlng 

^^:if^^^%^^"°:  »t"4^;:if        i  ^.fe  ^e-..aLd  upon  survey:  


State 


AlAbama 

FlorKla . — 

flrorria.--. 

Illinois . 

Indiana 

Kt-ntucky 

.M uliisan  ■ 

'Minne¥i>ta 

Missouri , 

Ohi"       .- 

Oklnhoma. 

Tenn*«see 

Tmiw"     

Vimini* 

Wivshineion 

Wisconsin — 


Numtor 
of  proj- 
ect 


Total  allot- 
mtrnt 


14 

5 
34 
24 

M 
34 
14 
34 

2rt 
2S 
18 
12 
f2 
12 

I 

29 


$4. 

1. 
10. 
12, 
IZ 

ti. 
10. 

It. 

9. 
13. 

5. 

4. 
l.V 

•V 

1, 
11, 


h2fi..'>5n 
iwfc.noo 

TTfi.  \M 
7Hi  7-1 1 
7jr,  (»«) 

:cu,t;w 

(Ml.irjS 
•CVI.itOO 

499.  l^S 

4Si.  SOO 

,»-,( 1.7110 

,25W.30O 


S'limbor 

of  homes 

cleitri- 

fifj 


Vftliir  of 

malorials 

ordered 


14.478 
3.294 
32.771 
3fi.  4-12 
^H.200 
2l>.  346 
32.  I7H 
43.  .'93 
2^02f. 
39. 12:} 
17.500 

12, 7^>.^ 

4fi.  197 

16,44f. 

4.923 

33,777 


$3. 137. 2.i7 
««.  700 
7.  I<r2.  94a 
7.  ^9:^,  '*"«'J 
a  304.  .=12fi 
4.4K7t>.H 

r,97i.<»^t 

9. 445. 6-2S 
ft.  072.  XM.) 
S,  V(«i.n*<) 
3.792.  100 

2,  742.  :^7 
9.  '.#*.•.  v.'O 

3.  5fi3.  S20 

i.ai7,  lori 

7,31H.  .S45 


Vslil*  of 

apiili!Uic<>s 

ordcr.'d 


$2,  K\\  SfiO 

!i'r2.  920 

\  S9N  7S0 

6.  src.  7f^ 
f,.Ss\.tAO 
3, 0,X  JhO 
,1.  WIN  7H0 

7.  KK  :40 
5,  244,  '-NO 

7.  OlitO) 
2.  940.  H60 
2.  jx*),  '.lO'l 

8.  3r,l.  40) 
2,  W'O.  280 

7ot>.  140 
6, 079.  S60 


Nntnbor 
of  new 

radius 


IZ.'W 
2.  sfHl 
27.2110 
31.  3'fl 
32,^00 
17.  .^H) 
27.  Wt) 
37,  .'flO 
24.  100 
IH.  300 
l.S  100 
10. 900 
40.0('O 
14.  ItW 
4.3(Kt 
29.000 


Numbor 

of  WW 

flatirons 


Numbor 

of  new 

washing 

maehioes 


Number 
of  new 
eKctric 

n^fritjer- 
ators 


I 


11.700 

e,soo 

2.800, 

2.700 

\.rjoo 

8.'.0 

26.  .MX) 

15,400 

8.  .WO 

•*>.  100 

17. 100 

9.300 

30.900 

17.900 

9.900 

16.  .VX) 

9.500 

5,300 

2fi. 000 

1M23 

8.  .3W. 

35.300 

2a.*iOO 

11.300 

22.700 

13.  UX) 

7,2S0 

10.100 

1H.300 

10.100 

14.  21X) 

8.226 

4,550 

10. 2»K1 

.■>.  yiHI 

3.300 

37.  ocn 

21.  SOD 

ll.fi'*9 

13,300 

7.700 

4.200 

4,000 

Z300 

1.200 

27.400 

15,875 

8.7S2 

Number 
of  new 
varuum 
cleauers 


2,300 
."iOO 
6.200 
5.  HOO 
6,100 
3,200 

5.  ICO 

6.  WHl 
4, 400 
fi.  200 
2.800 
2.000 
7,4(10 
2,700 

7V) 

^4oo 


Numlier 

■  new 

»  atiT 

pumps 


2,400 
.v;o 

.V500 
6,  100 
6.5<iO 
3.400 

5.  400 
7.400 
4.700 

6.  MKl 
2.900 
2.1(«1 
7.9I1O 
2.900 

KV) 
5,700 


Numbor 
of  new 
electric 
ranges 


.Wl 

1,  noo 

l.StiO 

1.90) 

1.001 

1,600 

1,700 

1,  4(K) 

1,9«I0 

870 

60O 

2,:ifiO 

soo 

2.'4) 
1,60) 


Japanese   Embargo 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1939 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Mr  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
printed  in  the  June  25.  1939,  issue.  This  article  shows  ad- 
mirably the  threat  to  wesiem  democracies.  The  letter  was 
written  by  Henry  H.  Douglas,  of  the  Washington  Committee 
for  Aid  to  China. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  25.  1939] 
Advising  Bsit.mn— Hee  ST.^ND  in  China  Viewed  As  Shortsighted 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Nerc  York  Times: 

It  seemB  Incredible  that  Great  Britain,  il  she  wishes  to  nmln- 
tain  even  a  vestige  of  her  influence  and  prestige  in  the  Orient  or 
In  any  part  of  the  world,  can  continue  to  pursue  the  course  she 
ha-s  been  following  in  the  Far  East.  ia„_,„^ 

OiTjune  14.  R  A.  Butler.  British  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  remarked,  after  the  Japanese  had  begun  the  Tientsin 
blockade-  -What  measures  will  be  appropriate  must  depend  to 
some  decree  on  the  nature  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Japanese. 
11  the  British  or  any  of  the  interested  nations,  for  that  matter. 
are  now  unable  to  see  the  nature  of  the  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  Japanese,  there  Is  small  hope  they  ever  wUl.  «,  ..  ^^  „ 

The  Amov  affair  was  no  mere  Incident.  It  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  tests  to  see  Just  how  far  Japan  could  go  In  defying  the 
principal  foreign  Interests  in  China.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
anothrt-  phase  of  the  cycle  of  aggression  that  was  begun  by  the 
Japanese  uncontested  occupation  of  Manchuria  back  In  1931. 

Anyone  but  a  Chamberlain  should  have  been  able  to  see  the 
trend  long  ago.  It  has  been  expressed  before,  but  on  June  16 
T^tsuo  Kawai.  ofBcial  mouthpiece  of  the  Tokyo  Foreign  Office, 
declared-  "The  days  of  foreign  .settlements  In  China  are  numbered. 
T^.ev  are  a  relic  of  times  when  China  was  a  quasi  colony  of 
western  powers  "  The  statement.  "The  days  of  foreign  settlements 
In  China  are  numbered"  may.  with  no  recourse  to  Imagination 
whatever,  be  extended  to  mean  that  the  days  of  aU  western 
Influence  in  China  are  numbered. 

AN    OUTLINE    OF    COtniSE 

In  the  immediate  world  situation  there  are  two  other  matters 
In  which  Japans  present  action  plays  a  significant  Pa"^.  The 
first  is  to  stall  the  negotiations  for  an  Anglo-French-Russian 
alliance  against  the  aggressors,  and  the  second  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  Europe  to  pave  the  way  for  a  move  soon  to  be  made  by 

"^The  course  of  the  Japanese  program   is  clear.     China  Is  to  bo 
conquered.  aU  western  Uiflueuce  Is  to  be  driven  out.  leaving  the 


Jananese  a  clear  field.  Indo-Chlna  and  the  Netherlands  Indies  will 
?onoS^?h  Japan  eventually  controlling  the  whole  Pacific  and  aU 
of  eSi  Asia.     Seizure  of  the  Philippines  will  come  as  ha'-^ly  more 

?han  a  matter  of  course  when  the  way  ^.f,  ^^^^  P^°f '•.  ^  P^^^S 
With  Japan  In  control  of  this  vast  area  all  trade  t^erejv  ill  be  closed 
to  the  western  nations.  By  that  time  Japan  will  ^ave  built  up  a 
vast  modern  Industrial  machine,  fed  with  resources  obtained  by 
Li^rT.  not  paid  for  as  we  must  pay,  and  operated  ^F  slave  labor 
which  even  now  In  China  receives  but  the  equivalent  of  about  10 
Tents  a  day.  How  can  any  western  nation  hope  to  compete  against 
such  a  situation? 

CONCRETE    PLAN    SEEN 

Great  Britain  apparentlv  regards  the  Tientsin  situation  as  an 
isolated  Incident,  which,  however.  It  is  not.  It  Is  part  of  a  con- 
crete program  mapped  out  by  Japan  months  and  years  ago 

To  quote  from  a  London  dispatch  of  June  15:  "The  British  are 
apparently  Insisting  that  they  could  find  somethlr.g  to  do^  But  at 
every  turn  the  experts  admitted  that  they  ran  Into  the  hnrd  fact 
that  almost  any  step  they  could  take  would  be  dcubk-edged  and 
would  hurt  Britain  as  much  as  Japan."  Any  constructive  action  in 
such  a  situation  requires  some  sacrifice.  It  is  either  a  case  of 
making  a  sacrifice  now  or  losing  everything  In  the  end. 

There  Is  an  effective,  concrete  step  which  could  be  taken  Dy 
Great  Britain  now.  and  which  would  entaU  a  minimum  of  sacrifice. 
She  could  stop  all  trade  in  war  materials  with  Japan.  In  1938  the 
B'itish  Empire  supplied  $63,379,547  of  material-;  for  war  purposes 
to  Japan  or  20X9  percent  of  Japan's  total  imports  of  such  materials. 
The  Empire  feeds  the  Japanese  war  machine  with  vast  quantities 
of  tin  rubber  lead,  nickel,  aluminum,  and  zinc— all  gr.st  for  the 
mill  which  sharpens  Japan's  weapons  against  those  who  so  very 
thcuphtfullv  supply  them.  British  rubber  and  tin  are  very  im- 
portant Items  to  Japan.  She  would  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
them  in  sufBcient  quantity  elsewhere. 

AN    AMERICAN    STAKE 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  considerations  may  equally  well  be 
applied  to  all  western  interests  in  China.  Japan  Is  concentrating 
on  Great  Britain  at  the  moment,  but  each  will  have  Its  turn. 
Today  Japan's  courtesy  to  Americans  is  disarming:  tomorrow  there 
will  be  no  courtesy.  Under  other  circumstances  It  might  be  a 
good  thing  for  China  to  be  rid  of  the  foreign  settlements  and 
extraterritoriality,  but  should  other  nations  get  out  at  the  demand 
of  a  country  which  has  no  more  right  there  than  themselves? 
Are  they  to"  yield  to  a  power-mad  bully  who  will,  as  they  take 
to  their"  heels,  use  his  ill-gotten  power  to  set  back  the  clock  of 
civilization  for  centuries  and  create  a  situation  to  plague  the 
world  for  generations  to  come? 

Japanese  domination  will  mean  the  end  of  all  foreign  trade  and 
influence  In  occupied  China.  It  may  already  be  too  late,  but  if 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Netherlands,  which  sup- 
piled  85  percent  of  the  $306,393,950  of  war  materials  Imported  by 
Japan  in  1938.  were  to  cease  supplying  this  material,  it  would  soon 
i  stop  Japans  aggression,  contribute  to  the  victory-  of  a  free,  pro- 
gressive China,  vitally  weaken  the  strategically  effective  three- 
cornered  alliance  of  Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy,  with  the  ensu- 
ing assurance  of  peace,  bring  to  an  end  the  long  series  of  blunders 
and  bungling  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  powers,  and  an  end 
to  our  compounding  of  difficulties  for  the  future.  The  demo- 
cratic powers  are  now  financing  the  program  of  the  aggressor 
nations. 

Henrt  H.  DorcLAs, 
Executive  Secretary.  Washington  Committee  Jor  Aid  to  China. 
Washington.  June  20.  1939. 
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Establishment  of  Identity  of  Applicants  for  Visas 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Honorable  Hatton  W.  Sum- 
NERS.  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,    June    19,    1939. 

The  Honorable  Hatton  W.  Sumners, 

Chairman  Judiciary  Committee,  Hovjse  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Sumnfrs:  In  accordance  with  the  request  made 
orallv  to  Mr  A.  M  Warren,  chief  of  the  visa  division  of  this 
Department,  by  your  committee.  I  am  glad  to  furnish  a  statement 
of  the  precautions  taken  by  our  consular  officers  to  establish  the 
Identity  of  persons  applying  for  visas 

Our  immigration  laws  divide  aliens  Into  the  two  major  cate- 
gories of  nonimmigrants  and  immigrants.  In  the  category  of  non- 
immigrants are  foreign  government  officials,  temporary  visitors  for 
business  or  pleasure,  aliens  passing  In  transit  through  the  United 
States,  seamen,  and  "treaty  aliens"  entering  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  of  commerce.  Visas  Issued  to 
nonimmigrants,  other  than  seamen,  are  stamped  on  their  pass- 
ports Visas  to  seamen  are  Issued  In  the  form  of  a  visa  on  a 
crew  list  Immigrants  are  issued  either  quota  or  nonquota  Im- 
mieration  visas  on  forms  printed  and  supplied  by  our  Govern-  , 
ment.  Immigrants  are  also  required  to  present  passports,  but  | 
the  visa  is  a  separate  document.  ; 

It  is  difficult  to  state  accurately  but  It  wotild  be  reasonable  to 
estimate  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  nonimmigrants  apply- 
ing for  visas,  other  than  seamen,  are  known  personally  to  at  least 
one  member  of  the  consular  establishment  where  the  application 
Is    made       Many    aliens,    as    you    know,    visit    this    country    with 
reeularlty.      An    applicant    who    is    not    personally   known   to   any 
member  of  the  consular  office  Is  required  to  establish  his  identity. 
Each  alien  must  also  satisfy  the  consul  that  he  Is  in  fact  a  bona 
fide   nonimmigrant.     In  so  doing  he   is  usually  required  to  show 
what  property  and  family  ties  he  possesses,  both  In  the  foreigii 
country  and  in  the  United  States.    Letters  from  banks,  commercial 
houses,  chambers  of  commerce,   and  prominent   local   individuals, 
and    identity   cards   when   available,   are   submitted   by   applicants 
having  no  personal  connections  with  the  consular  establishment. 
Letters  from  banks  usually  bear  a  specimen  signature  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  chambers  of  commerce  frequently  affix  photographs  of 
th"   person   concerned   to   their  letters  of   introduction.     Identity 
cards  are   usually   Issued  bv   the   police  and   ordinarily   Include   a 
photograph  of  the  bearer.    In  doubtful  cases  the  applicant  may  be 
requlTed  to  appear  and  Identify  himself   with   another  individual 
known    to   soraV  member   of   the   consulate,   and   an   Independent 
investigation  is  frequently  conducted.  ^^^y,^,  ^u^„   oro 

Seamen  are  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
bona  fide  seamen.  They  carry  identification  cards  bearing  their 
photographs.  Their  names  are  carefully  checked  against  card- 
Index  files  maintained  in  consular  offices.  Independent  Investiga- 
tions are  made  and  In  doubtful  cases  the  alien's  name  Is  removed 

''"^The^lxamination"  of  nonimmigrants  Is  In  no  sense  perfunctory. 
The  passport  presented  Is  a  means  of  Identification  but  the  re- 
quirements to  be  met  to  establish  nonimmigrant  status  are  fw- 
feaching  and  arc  far  more  effective  than  the  passport  In  esUbllsh- 
Ing  the  applicant's  identity.  If  there  have  been  cases  in  whch 
a  nonimmigrant  has  successfully  personated  another  Individual 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  cases.  I  can  state  unhesitatingly 

'^Wlth'^fmXrand.'who  only  In  rare  Instances  are  personally 
known  to  members  of  a  consular  e^t^t^llshment^  1  would  be  a 
more  difficult  task  to  be  satisfied  as  to  their  Identity  If  It  yerg 
not  for  the  safeguards  provided  in  the  Immigration  law.  Section 
?  (c)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  requires  every  Emigrant 
aoDlvlne  for  an  Immigration  visa  to  furnish.  If  avaUable.  two 
cSSes  of  his  dSssier  and  prison  and  military  record,  two  copies 
otm!  bith  ceSSate  and^wo  copies  of  all  other  available  public 
records  concerning  him  which  are  kept  by  the  government  to 
wSich  he  oTes  aUeglance.  The  documents  ^^e  r^f^ff  ^.^^,  ^!^^ 
able"    when    they    can    be    obtained    by    reasonable    effort    even 
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though  their  production  may  take  time  or  cause  Inconvenience. 
Immigrants  are  also  required  to  present  passports  which  serve 
mainly  as  an  official  means  of  identification  and  as  evidence  that 
the  immigrant  has  been  authorized  to  proceed  abroad. 

The  application  of  the  average  immigrant  may  be  under  consid- 
eration for  a  period  of  from  1  day  to  several  months,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  adequacy  of  the  documents  and 
other  evidence  presented.  Many  letters  and  affidavits  concerning  the 
applicant  are  also  submitted.  The  facts  related  in  these  letters  and 
affidavits  are  carefully  checked  against  the  applicants  independent 
statements.  These  in  turn  are  checked  with  the  official  birth  certm- 
cates,  police  and  mlUtary  records,  and  the  passport.  Doubtful  cases 
are  considered  by  boards  consisting  of  two  or  more  officers  in  the 
consular  establishment  and  an  independent  Investigation  is  con- 

Tlie  immigration  law  and  regulations  thereunder  have  provided 

the  foregoing  means  of  establishing  the  identity  of  visa  applicants. 

Our  consular  officers  are  constantly  discovering  cases  in  which  aliens 

have   presented   false   documentation   or   have   personated    another 

individual.     They  are  alert  to  these  attempts  and.  I  am  happy  to 

state  are  effectively  controlling  irregular  practices  of  this  character. 

For  this  reason  It  is  my  opinion  that  our  present  safeguards  in  this 

respect  are  practical  and  efficient. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cordell  Hxnx. 


Let's  Have  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1939 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant measure  that  has  come  before  Congress  during  this 
session.    It  is  a  problem  in  which  our  entire  country  is  inter- 
ested—an issue  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  people  of  every  class  and  creed.    It  certainly  is  not  a 
partisan  or  political  matter  in  any  sense  of  the  word.    This 
question  transcends  all  poUtical  and  economic  lines.    It  in- 
volves our  attitude  toward  other  nations  in  event  of  a  world 
crisis  in  which  we  may  or  may  not  be  directly  interested.   We 
are  endeavoring,  as  I  view  it.  to  provide  legislation  which 
will  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  this  country  from  becoming 
implicated  in  any  way  in  the  disputes  and  entanglements 
and  even  the  armed  conflicts  among  other  nations  of  the 
world.    It  is  a  gigantic  problem. 

The  bill  before  us  this  afternoon  contains  too  many  dan- 
gerous provisions.  In  my  judgment  it  is  not  a  neutrality 
bill.  It  places  too  much  power,  to  much  authority,  in  the 
hands  of  one  individual  in  a  time  of  severe  crisis.  It  matters 
not  how  much  faith  we  have  in  the  judgment  and  the  integ- 
rity of  one  man;  it  is  manifestly  wrong,  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  to  clothe  one  person  during  a  most  cru- 
cial time,  with  all  the  powers  and  with  all  the  authority 
provided  in  this  measure.  If  there  is  a  time  when  we  do  not 
want  a  dictatorship  in  determining  questions  of  policy  it 
certainly  is  in  the  time  of  a  war  crisis. 

Let  us  take  the  cover  off  the  baU.  This  is  not  a  neutrality 
bill  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  I  think  it  is  wTong  that 
the  people  of  this  country  should  be  confounded  and  con- 
fused and  led  to  believe  that  it  is  a  neutrality  measure.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  from  time 
to  time  about  the  manner  in  which  this  Congress  for  the 
past  6  years  has  surrendered  its  powers,  its  prerogatives,  and 
its  authority  in  favor  of  the  Chief  Executive.  Now  then,  in 
enacting  this  most  important  piece  of  legislation— a  bill 
affecting  the  lives  and  Uberties  of  130.000,000  men,  women, 
and  children— shaU  we.  as  Members  of  Congress,  abdicate 
our  power  and  authority  in  favor  of  one  man? 

There  are  10  sections  in  the  bill.     Nineteen  times  in  ten 
paragraphs  you  will  observe  the  following  words:  "Whenever 
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the  President  shall  find."  or  "whenever  the  President  shall 
have  issued  his  proclamation."  or  "whenever  the  President 
has  invoked  any  proclamation"— he  may  do  thus  and  so. 
I  am  not  here  to  say  that  the  man  who  now  occupies  the 
Executive  chair  will  use  the  authority  provided  in  this  bill. 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  say  to  you  that  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who  are.  after  all. 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  should  not  extend  these 
unheard-of  powers  to  any  one  individual.  I  shall  not  sup- 
port any  measure  placing  the  power  and  the  responsibility 
fti  the  hands  of  the  President  to  name  the  aggressor  among 
warring  nations  of  the  world. 

Under  this  legislation  the  question  of  the  arms  embargo 
is  thrown  out  of  the  window.  Either  directly  or  indirectly, 
as  you  want  to  put  it.  this  country  becomes  the  storehouse 
for  arms  and  munitions  of  warring  nations.  This  bill  is  fine 
for  the  munitions  makers.  Under  it  the  sky  is  the  Lmit  for 
the  sale  of  arms  and  war  materials.  America  must  not  be- 
come the  arsenal  for  foreign  nations  in  time  of  war.  Such 
action  is  bound  to  draw  us  into  a  world  conflict. 

Under  an  embargo  act  heretofore  passed  by  Congress- 
even  though,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  not  properly  invoked— 
we  did  try  to  prevent  the  sale  and  trade  of  arms  and  am- 
munition to  countries  engaged  in  armed  combat.  Our 
attention,  as  well  as  the  attention  of  the  administration, 
has  been  directed  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been 
taking  part  in  the  war  with  China.  Recent  figures  show 
that  54  percent  of  Japan's  imports  of  essentials  for  war 
purpo-ses  during  the  year  1938  came  from  the  United  States. 
We  sold  her  90  percent  of  her  scrap  iron  and  steel.  90  per- 
cent of  her  copper.  82  percent  of  her  alloys,  and  52  percent 
of  the  other  iron  and  steel  manufactured  goods.  She 
bought  76  percent  of  her  aircraft  from  this  country.  The 
reason  given  for  not  imposing  the  arms  embargo  was  that 
Japan  had  not  officially  declared  a  state  of  war  with  China. 

In  addition  thereto,  this  country  has  become  the  great 
manufacturing  plant  for  furnishing  war  materials  to  the 
various  countries  of  the  world.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
measure,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  selling  arms  and 
munitions — the  gate  is  open. 

Right  here  I  should  like  to  add  that  we  have  paid  Japan, 
during  the  last  2  years,  about  $2,000,000  in  profits  on  gold 
which  she  has  exchanged  for  these  war  goods — the  profit 
being  made  because  we  pay  more  for  foreign  gold  than  it  is 
actually  worth  on  the  world  market. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  a  number  of  times  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  this  bill  provides  that  the  President  is 
given  power  in  the  event  of  war  among  other  nations  to 
designate  the  aggressor  in  such  conflict.    And  as  the  bill  now 
stands,  he  can  go  still  further  and  designate  areas  of  combat. 
Certainly,  if  the  Chief  Executive  is  given  the  right  to  desig- 
nate the  aggressor  nations  in  time  of  such  a  crisis,  right 
there  we  are  taking  sides  in  that  conflict.    And  if  we  take 
sides,  then  we  become  an  ally  of  one  nation  and  an  enemy 
of  the  other.    If  we  are  going  to  have  a  neutrality  law,  let  us 
make  it  neutral  in  fact.    If  not,  then  let  us  designate  it  by 
another  name,  and  let  the  people  of  the  Nation  know  that  it 
Is  not  a  neutrality  law  but  simply  a  measure  designating 
the  policy  or  position  we  are  going  to  follow  in  the  event  of 
foreign  wars.    Let  us  be  fuir  and  hone.st  about  it.    It  is  not 
our  province  to  take  sides.    If  we  are  going  to  pass  a  neu- 
trality bill,  we  cannot  .say  to  one  nation.  "We  will  help  you 
because  we  have  decided  that  your  rights  have  been  invaded," 
and  to  the  other  nation.  "You  are  the  aggressor;  you  are  our 
enemy." 

Certainly  we  must  take  our  place  and  assert  our  rights 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  But  it  should  be  our  busi- 
ness'to  do  otir  part  in  the  advancement  of  peace  by  keeping 
out  of  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  It  is  not  for  us  to  dictate 
the  kinds  ©f  government  they  should  adopt,  or  to  meddle  in 
their  affairs.  Let  us  adopt  a  motto  of  "minding  our  own  busi- 
ness." Let  us  tell  the  world  this  afternoon  that  we  are  adopt- 
ing a  policy  by  which  we  will  not  ship  bombs,  bombing 
planes,  war  machines,  or  deadly  weapons  of  any  kind  to  any 
nation  that  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  annihilatmg 


human  beings.    Let  us  serve  notice  today  that  we  will  not 
participate  in  any  more  foreign  wars. 

Wars  do  not  decide  anything.  They  never  have.  They 
never  will.  We  found  this  out  to  our  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment. We  tried  as  we  saw  it— not  only  to  save  our  Nation, 
but  to  save  the  whole  world,  for  democracy.  Certainly,  if 
any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations  sees  fit  to  attack  us. 
we  will  defend  our  country  against  all  odds  and  will  use  all 
our  material  wealth  and  the  equipment  we  have  at  hand,  to 
see  that  no  foreign  power  is  permitted  to  perform  any  act 
of  aggression  against  our  Government.  Every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country  will  rise  in  support  of  the  defense 
of  our  country  and  our  Government  against  any  and  all 
aggressors.  But  we  will  not.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  believe  so  far  as  most  of  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned, send  our  boys  to  foreign  soil  to  fight  in  foreign  wars. 


Neutrality  or  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  30.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    SEATTLE    STAR    AND    TACOMA    TIMES 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  on 
neutrabty  appearing  recently  in  the  Seattle  Star  and  the 
Tacoma  Times,  both  of  which  are  members  of  the  Scripps 
league  of  western  newspapers. 

Because  this  editorial  points  unerringly  to  the  hideous 
dangers  to  the  Republic  which  lurk  in  what  seems  to  be  our 
policy  in  the  Par  East,  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  Americans. 

The  author  of  the  editorial  has  made  a  real  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  peace  in  pointing  out  the  grim  significance 
of  the  so-called  protection  policy  which  was  the  greatest 
contributing  factor  in  thrusting  us  into  the  World  War. 
Fighting  for  the  rights  of  a  comparatively  few  Americans 
in  China  may  destroy  every  right  we  cherish  here  at  home; 
for  the  price  of  war  might  be  the  destruction  of  the 
Republic. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  my 
own  State  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  writer  of  this 
editorial  and  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  want  peace; 
for  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  lies  the  only  hope  for  the 
solution  of  our  own  economic  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NFUTRALITT    OB    WAR? 

Is  It  worth  a  war? 

That  Is  the  question  that  the  American  people  must  decide 
about  happenings  in  the  Far  East.  If  our  Nation  is  destined  to 
assume  <ontrol  over  events  In  Asia  and  influence  the  outcome  of 
the  Japanese-Chinese  war.  then  we  miist  be  prepared  to  go  to  war 
In  foreign  lands  The  Japanese  Nation  Is  too  far  Involved  in 
Chlnp  to  retreat  now.    This  fact  must  be  faced. 

We  can  estimate  the  costs  of  a  victorious  war  against  Japan — 
perhaps  a  million  American  lives,  perhaps  •50.000.000.000,  perhaps 
the  end  of  American  democracy. 

We  can  estimate  the  fruits  of  victory — perhaps  a  democratic  and 
free  China  and  a  Japanese  people  grateful  for  the  overthrow  of 
their  mllitarUtlc  government;  but  perhaps  again  a  China  still  ruled 
by  war  lords;  or  taken  over  by  Soviet  Russia  ln*t«*ad  of  Japitn; 
perhap<t  a  Japanese  Nation  made  all  the  more  bitter  and  warilka 
by  defeat,  like  Oermany. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  decide  to  go  to  war  with 
Japan.  If  they  so  will  it. 

Until  they  have  so  decided,  the  Government  of  the  Unlt'»d  States 
owes  It  to  oxir  people  to  follow  the  proven  paths  of  neutrality  In 
the  Par  East. 

We  kept  out  of  the  Spanish  civil  war  by  keeping  our  foM'.ers, 
sailors,  and  marines  out  of  the  war  zones,  by  telling  our  nationals 
to  trade  In  the  war  zonrs  at  their  own  rlj-k.  by  glvint?  financial 
support  to  neither  side.    We  can  stay  out  of  the  Japanese-Chinese 
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war  or   •   possible   Japanese-British   war   by   following   the   same 
course. 

Or.  we  can  be  drawn  Into  the  far  eastern  war  by  a  continuation 
of  the  present  administration  policy  of  persistently  keeping  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  in  the  midst  of  tlie  war  zone,  of  encouraging 
Americans  to  remain  in  China  and  stand  up  for  their  "rights."  of 
lending  continued  financial  support  to  China  or  more  silver  pur- 
chases and  more  currency  stabilization  loans,  of  building  Japanese 
enmity  by  continued  diplomatic  utterances  directed  against  Japan. 

We  are  a  proud  people.  If  we  allow  our  Government  to  continue 
its  disastrous  policy  of  entanglement  in  Asia,  sooner  or  later  our 
national  honor  will  be  compromised  and  we  will  go  to  war.  un- 
doubtedly to  a  victorious  war,  but  probably  also  to  a  national 
disaster. 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  before  it  Is  too  late.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  the  p)eople  of  America  to  see  that  our  Government  unentangles 
It.self  and  gets  out  of  China,  or  to  make  up  our  minds  to  go  to  war 
against  Japan. 

Keep  America  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  30,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   DR.   GERALD  B.   WINROD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  one  of 
the  finest  addresses  that  ever  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  read. 
I  refer  to  an  address  by  Dr.  Gerald  B.  Winrod  delivered  over 
radio  station  XERA,  at  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  on  Sunday  evening, 
April  30,  1939,  entitled  "Keep  America  Out  of  War,"  a  subject 
of  heartfelt  interest  to  every  mother  in  our  Nation,  an  address 
which  I  wish  could  be  read  by  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  speak  to  you  tonight  about  the  International  situation. 
I  have  chosen  this  method,  for  coming  Into  your  home,  to 
defend  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  principles  upon  which  our 
founding  fathers  built  the  Republic,  as  againjst  the  encroachments 
of  ideas  which  are  being  transplanted  to  American  soil  from  the 
Old  World. 

I  have  chosen  this  method  for  making  vocal  the  deep  feeling 
of  resentment,  entertained  by  the  American  people,  against  any 
foreign  policy  which  might  catise  tlie  United  States  to  become  a 
part  of   E^irope's  impending  conflagration. 

We  have  witnessed,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  a  growing  state 
of  alarm  as  our  country  has  come  to  realize  that  it  is  being  pulled 
unmistakably  toward  the  vortex  of  war. 

The    thought    of    marching    feet,    broken   hearts,    and    bleeding 

bodies  ha."?  settled  like  a  pall  upon  the  millions  of  anxious  hearts. 

If  the  present  trends  are  not  reversed,   we   will   find  oiirselves 

overtaken  by  a  holocaust  that  will  make  the  horrors  of  the  World 

War  fade   into  insignificance. 

And.  mark  you.  the  dav  we  go  to  war.  that  day  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  abolished,  and  the  United  States  wiU  find  Itself  in  the 
colls  of  dictatorship. 

Our  social  order  is  not  prepared  to  stand  the  shock  of  anothCT 
war  at  this  time.  Participation  in  any  struggle  means  the  end  of 
representative  government  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

With  our  enormous  public  debt,  with  our  crushing  tax  burden, 
with  our  unemployment  problem,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  class 
hatreds,  with  the  undermining  Influence  of  alien  "Isms."  with  the 
loss  q1  moral  and  spiritual  vitality,  with  the  demoralization  of 
patriotic  sentiments,  with  the  surrender  of  American  natlonalt'nn 
to  the  pernlcjous  phUo8«-)phy  of  Internationalism — our  Institutions, 
In  which  we  enjoy  our  liberties,  are  simply  not  prepared  to  stand 
the  strain  of  another  war. 

War  means  not  only  the  spilling  of  blood,  for  America — it  means 
dictatorship.    Neutrality  Is  therefore  a  neceKulty. 

A  few  days  ago.  Senator  RcYwotos,  of  North  Carolina,  made  a 
spcch  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  In  which  he  said 
that  a  referendum  should  be  held  before  plunging  our  Nation  Into 
war.  And  he  satd  further  that  only  American  mothers  shotild  be 
allowed  to  vote,  when  the  referendum  is  Uken. 

In  other  words,  leave  It  to  the  mothers,  and  you  may  be  sure 
the  United  States  will  remain  neutral! 

The  mothers  sufTer  most  In  tlnw  of  war.  Therefore,  they  have 
a  right  to  be  heard,  on  the  matter  of  starting  wars. 

When  Senator  Reynolds  had  finished  speaking,  another  Senator 
rose  to  his  feet  and  praised  the  speech.  He  denounced  the  present 
effort  to  thrust  our  country  into  war.    He  denounced  those  who 


have  prostituted  news-gathering  agencies,  to  promote  a  campaign 
of  hate,  a  campaign  of  hysteria,  a  campaign  to  stir  war  passions 
among  the  American  people. 

Alter  commending  Senator  Reynolds  for  thus  defending  the 
mothers  of  the  boys  who  are  called  to  arms,  this  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  said  these  words:  "If  this  cr&zy  business 
continues  •  •  •  If  this  crazy  business  continues,  it  may  not 
be  safe  for  a  United  States  Senator  to  stand  here  and  make  state- 
ments like  that." 

Tliat  Senator  knew  what  ever>'  man  in  public  life  knows — 
namely,  that  professional  propagandists  find  it  easy  to  Ignite  the 
passions  of  the  American  people  when  once  they  gain  access  to 
the  channels  of  public  information. 

George  Creel,  whose  duty  it  was  to  dish  out  the  hell  broth  of 
war  propaganda  to  be  served  to  a  gullible  public  during  the  World 
War,  once  boasted  that  he  could  change  the  "so-called  mind"  of 
the  United  States  "on  any  given  subject"  in  3  weeks'  time,  if  the 
"proper  machinery"  was  in  his  hands. 

By  "proper  machinery."  he,  of  course,  referred  to  the  press  and 
other  agencies  most  frequently  used  for  planting  ideas  In  the 
public  mind. 

For  the  last  several  months,  every  conceivable  scheme  has  been 
employed,  every  trick  has  been  used  •  •  •  all  the  way  from 
fantastic  attacks  by  celestial  beings  transported  by  radio  from 
the  planet  Mars,  down  to  bedtime  stories  told  to  babies  in  their 
mother's  arms  •  •  •  every  conceivable  art.  scheme,  trick,  has 
been  used  to  produce  a  consciousness  of  war  in  our  country. 

Inflammatory  sp>eeches.  loose  talk  on  the  part  of  both  private 
citizens  and  public  officials,  references  to  the  probability  of  war 
before  fall,  falsehoods  circulated  as  news,  twisted  press  dispatches, 
syndicated  magazine  articles,  and  a  hundred  other  types  of  hate 
propaganda  have  been  released — all  blended  together  into  a  gi- 
gantic, Satanic  symphony,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  the 
American  people  for  war. 

Many  instances  of  false  reporting  tlirough  otherwise  reputable 
channels  of  public  information  could  also  be  cited. 

But  suffice  to  say,  that  much  of  the  material  which  comes  Into 
our  homes  from  day  to  day  as  news,  dealing  with  the  international 
situation,  is  cursed  with  the  taint  of  propaganda.  It  wUl  pay  you 
to  try  to  read  between  the  lines. 

United  States  Senator  Wheeler,  of  Montana,  said  last  week: 
"There  Is  a  hysteria  sweeping  over  this  coiuntry  at  the  present 
time  which,  if  not  checked,  is  very  apt  to  lead  us  into  war  with 
Germany  or  some  other  dictatorial  power." 

Ask  yourself,  Who  would  stand  to  profit  most? — who,  which 
group  would  benefit  greatest  If  Senator  Wheelek's  prophecy  were 
to  come  true? 

Under  dictatorship  there  can  be  no  freedom  of  the  press.  But  In 
a  democracy,  where  a  free  press  Is  supposed  to  be  maintained, 
propagandists  flnd  it  necessary  to  set  up  an  intricate  mechanism, 
a  system  tuned  down  to  absolute  exactness,  leaving  nothing  to  luck 
or  chance.  If  public  reactions  are  to  be  controlled. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  engines  of  propaganda  which  have  been 
turned  loose,  in  spite  of  the  program  of  hate  with  which  the  public 
mind  has  been  bombarded:  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  vast  majority 
of  people  don't  want  war.  They  favor  peace.  They  want  neu- 
trality. 

They  favor  allowing  the  nations  of  EMrope  the  privilege  of  set- 
tling their  differences  in  their  own  way,  with  no  Interference  on  our 
part. 

They  are  against  the  treacherous  policy  of  the  United  States  tak- 
ing sides,  lining  up  with  this  nation  or  that  nation,  meddling  In 
the  affairs  of  Europe. 

When  this  is  done,  naturally  we  sting  the  pride  of  other  countries. 
This  in  turn  causes  them  to  retaliate.  It  prompts  them  to  pay  us 
back  in  our  own  coin.  It  places  them  In  the  position  of  exchanging 
blow  for  blow.  Insult  for  insult. 

Another  thing  that  we  need  to  learn  Is  the  fact  that  our  country 
is  not  called  to  be  an  umpire  In  the  line-up — in  the  new  alinement 

of  the  nations.  

Let  other  countries  settle  their  squabbles  according  to  their  own 
Ideas.     But  let  us  mind  our  own  business. 

Let  us  resolve  firmly  that  not  one  drop  of  American  blood  shall 
ever  again  be  split  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us.  In  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  let 
us.  "We  the  people,"  decide  once  and  for  all  that  foreign  soU  shall 
never  again  be  baptized  with  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  American 
mothers. 

R<,-m€mber,  we  made  the  "world  safe  for  democracy" — once. 
Europe  has  made  practically  no  changes  for  the  better  during 
the  last  160  years.     And  nothing  that  we  can  do  at  this  late  date 
Will  Improve  tlic  situation. 

Let  the  nations  overseas  be  told  plainly:  "Tou  hare  our  sym- 
pathy, but  do  not  expect  military  asrt stance  from  us.  We  tried 
conscientiously  to  help  you  during  the  traslc  years  of  1917  and  1918. 
We  mixed  our  blood  with  your  blood  on  the  battlefields  of  France, 
We  thought  we  were  fitting  for  high  Ideals.  We  tried  to  convince 
ourselves  that  It  was  a  holy  war.  But  today,  after  30  years  have 
come  and  gone,  we  stand  disillusioned.  We  are  not  In  position  to 
finance  another  war  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  last  one  has 
not  been  paid  for." 

It  was  22  years  ago  this  month  that  Woodrow  Wilson  made  his 
dramatic  appearance  before  the  Congress  to  announce  our  entrance 
Into  the  World  War. 

He  asstired  the  tuitions  at  that  time  that  our  motives  wtn 
altruistic.  He  told  them  that  we  wanted  nothing  from  the  strtiggle 
In  the  way  of  material  rewards. 
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We  were  only  a^-klng  for  the  privilege  of  making  the  world    s^e 

for  democrary    We  only  wanted  to  fight  for  the  '•freedom  of  the 

seas."    We  only  wishfd  to  have  a  part  In  a  "war  to  end  wars.      And 

the  Allies  took  us  at  our  word!  .       .^  ,      -. 

We  won  th;it  war!     But  Is  democracy  safe?     Are  the  seas  free? 

Did  thf  World  War  end  war?  

When  our  boys  began  landing  In  France,  the  French  Government 
made  us  pay  duty  on  every  can  of  beans,  every  pound  of  food,  and 
nil  the  w;ir  supplies  which  we  shipped  to  France  to  help  save  the 
hides  of  50.000,000  Frenchmen,  concerning  whom  It  has  been  said, 
they  -cant  be  wrong."  »  *  ,  ^  ♦„ 

When  the  war  came  to  an  end  the  same  Government  tried  to 
impo^  another  duty  on  the  same  food  and  supplies  which  were  left 
over  bnfore  allowing  us  to  bring  them  back  home.  Fmally,  to  sett.e 
the  dispute,  we  sold  the  remaining  stocks  to  France,  at  a  loss  of  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars. 

When  It  came  time  to  send  American  soldiers  to  Europe,  the 
Allies  furnished  some  of  the  boats.  They  charged  us  from  $140  to 
$180  for  every  man  thus  landed  on  French  soil. 

The  United  States  even  paid  damages  to  France  for  the  ground 
on  which  the  American  armies  fought.  We  paid  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  property  destroyed  by  the  exploding  of  American  shells  as 
the  war  progres.sed. 

While  in  France,  our  ?oldlers  dredged  harbors,  built  docks,  and 
erected  thousands  of  miles  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines.  All 
of  which  remained  as  permanent  improvements  to  the  country. 
We  built  hundreds  of  nulcs  of  railroads  on  French  soil,  which 
roada  are  still  there,  being  used  for  transportation  purposes.  Thus 
our  -joldiers  contributed  to  the  industrial  development  of  France. 
And  now.  I  would  be  lacking  in  candor  If  I  did  not  remark,  that 
our  former  Allies,  notably  France  and  England,  refuse  to  even  pay 
their  war  debts.  And  since  they  will  not  pay.  the  burden  of 
redeeming  the  bonds  issued  to  finance  the  World  War  must  eventu- 
ally fall  back  upon  you — the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

tliese  are  matters  which  you  and  I  should  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  internationalists  who  are  insisting  once  more  on  beat- 
Inn;  the  tom-toms  of  war. 

By  the  time  all  of  our  oblifratlons  are  met  we  will  have  a  total 
Investment  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  the  World  War. 

To  that  add  thousands  of  lives  sacrificed.  To  that  add  millions 
of  brckcn  hearts  To  that  add  thousands  of  blasted  homes.  To 
that  add  the  break -down  of  national  morality  which  always  accom- 
panies war.  ,      w      .         ■  ' 

I  t^-U  you  this  page  of  history  must  not  repeat  its?lf.  American 
so'diers  "must  never  again  be  compelled  to  fight  on  the  soil  of 
Europe.  Christians  and  patriots  simply  must  shoulder  their  re- 
spon.siblllty  In  thl.>  .«olemn  hour. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  all  this  propaganda  for  war.  Every 
scheme  now  being  used  was  used  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the 
World  War. 

Let  us  keep  our  defenses  strong.  I-et  us  be  prepared  at  all 
times  to  sma.sh  an  invading  foe  into  oblivion.  But  let  it  also  be- 
come a  pt^rmanent.  fixed  policy,  a  premise.  emt»edded  deep  in  the 
very  Boul  of  the  Nation,  that  never  again  will  we  enter  a  war 
which  might  provlse  to  take  one  American  soldier  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States.  Stop  this  nonsense  about  our 
frontiers  being  somewhere  In  France. 

I  repeat.  •  •  •  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  don't  want 
war.  Regardless  of  what  has  transpired  during  the  last  few  days 
and  what  will  transpire  in  the  days  that  are  Just  ahead,  the  threat 
body  of  American  citizens  feel,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  felt,  when  he 
said  these  words:  "I  have  ever  deemed  it  fundamental  for  the 
United  States  never  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  quarrels  cf 
Europe.  " 

I  submit  that  it  is  only  a  small  minority  of  Internationalists 
who  actually  want  to  see  American  soldiers  landed  once  more  in 
Europe.  But  I  warn  vou  that  this  minority  possesses  great  power 
In  molding  public  opinion.  The  secret  of  its  strength  is  the  fact 
that  It  Is  so  well  organized  and  so  well  financed. 

Permit  me  to  say.  parenthetically,  that  no  sensible  reason  exists 
for  the  United  States  being  drawn  Into  war  with  any  foreign 
power  ,  .      __ 

Our  geographical  position  is  the  envy  of  the  wond.  There  are 
4  500  miles  of  water  on  the  east.  There  are  10.000  miles  of  water 
on  the  west.     We  have  no  boundary  disputes  on  either  the  north 

or  the  south.  ^^      „-.... 

The  Canadians  are  good  neighbors  to  the  north.  The  Mexicans 
are  good  neighbors  to  the  south 

Our  natural  resources  are  such  that  we  could  live  for  a  hundred 
years  if  we  didn't  receive  a  loaf  of  bread  from  the  outside.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  country  is  glad  to  buy  our  products. 

We  have  no  enemies  who  wish  to  attack  us.  Even  now.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  foreign  policy  of  recent  months  has 
served  to  produce  animosity  in  some  quarters— even  now,  there 
isn't  a  nation  in  the  world  but  what  would  be  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice,  within  reason,  to  cultivate  our  friendship. 

We  are  the  one  county,  out  of  the  great  family  of  nations,  so 
favored  bv  the  all-wise  Providence  that  we  can  enjoy  a  feeling  of 
peace  and  security,  while  other  peoples  are  exhausting  themselves 
in  the  white  Arcs  of  war. 

Our  country  Is  waiting  for  a  spontaneous  expression  on  the 
part  of  "We  the  people '—the  great  rank  and  file  of  citizens  who 
suffer  most  in  times  of  war. 

You  have  In  vour  hand  a  powerful  weapon  for  peace.  If  you  will 
only  use  it.     This  weapon  is  described  la  the  first  amendment  to 


the  Constitution— that  portion  of  the  great  document  called  the 

^  There^we'read  that  the  Individual  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  at  all  times,  enjoy  the  right  of  petition.  As  an  American, 
vou  have  the  privilege,  the  responslbiliiy,  of  making  your  wishes, 
your  demands  known  to  your  duly-elected  representatives  at  the 

Nation's  Capital.  ^     ...     ^  w 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  President  has  no  authority  to  make 
foreign  policy  or  to  conclude  treaties  with  other  nations.  That 
function  belongs  solely  to  the  Congress.  .    ^   ,», 

This  Is  what  United  States  Senator  Geohce  had  In  mind  the 
other  day  when  he  said:  "The  issue  of  peace  and  war  lies  right 
here  in  this  Chamber  and  the  Chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol.  It  ought  to  be  made  abundantly  clear  that  we  will  not 
carry  the  country  into  war."  ^       ,„,  „     »v. 

It  is  imperative  that  you  and  I.  together  with  millions  of  other 
Christians  and  patriots,  shall  make  our  views  known  to  Senators 
and  Representatives  with  all  possible  haste. 

Christians  hate  war.  They  believe  In  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  They  love  the  song  which  the  world  heard  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem:  "On  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men."  Ttiey  follow  the  adorable  One,  whom  we 
affectionately  call  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Through  the  use  of  petitions,  v.e  may  impress  our  will  for 
peace  upon  those  in  authority,  by  dispatching  five  simple  words 
to  Senators  and  Representatives:   "Keep  America  out  of  war" 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Once  war  is  declared.  It  will  be  too 
late.  When  war  Is  declared,  it  becomes  treason  to  .speak  in 
defense  of  peace.  If  you  wait  until  then  to  protest  you  will  be 
rent  to  prison  or  shot  as  a  traitor. 

Now  is  the  time  to  register  your  opposition  to  participation 
In  Europe's  coming  war.  Now  Is  the  time  to  send  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  petitions  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of   your 

If  you  wish  to  u.se  the  little  white  form  of  petition,  which 
thousands  of  people  have  used  during  the  last  week,  drop  me  a 
line,  indicating  the  number  of  blanks  needed,  and  I  will  see  that 
they  are  supplied. 

Talk  against  the  United  States*  becoming  Involved  In  Europe's 
coming  war.  Wcrk  against  It.  Aj;ltate  against  it.  Pray  against  it. 
In  olden  times.  Daniel,  the  prophet,  told  the  king  of  Babylon 
that  there  was  an  Infinite  mind,  an  infinite  hand  who  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  nations.  He  urged  the  monarch  to  seek  the 
favor  of  Almighty  God  In  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  humility,  but 
Nebuchadnezzar  insisted  upon  going  his  own  way.  Disaster  over- 
took his  empire  as  a  result. 

History  is  replete  with  records  of  supernatural  intervention  In 
times  of  stress,  when  people  have  taken  their  problems  to  God 
through  prayer. 

Abriiham  Lincoln  called  a  day  of  prayer  to  bring  the  Civil  War 
to  a  close.  We  should  rest  upon  the  power  of  prayer  to  keep  us 
out  of  war. 

Lincoln  once  said  it  was  not  a  matter  of  God  being  on  his  side, 
but  It  was  rather  a  matter  cf  him  being  on  God's  side.  In  other 
words,  he  was  concerned  to  know  the  will  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Infinite,  so  that  he  might  adjust  his  plans  accordingly. 

I  say  history  Is  replete  with  acts  of  supernatural   intervention. 

The  Spanish  armada  and  the  British  fleet   met   in  the  English 

Channel   for   a   great  naval   battle   In   the  year    1588.     Spain  had 

three  ships  to  England's  one.     The  British  vessels  were  equipped 

with  larger  guns,  but  they  were  hopelessly  outnumbered. 

While  the  fighting  was  In  progress  a  hurricane  unexpectedly 
swept  the  channel,  blowing  the  Spanish  fieet  into  confusion.  The 
British  seized  upon  the  advantage  thus  gained  and  won  a  smash- 
ing victory.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  certain  that  she  had  wit- 
nessed an  act  of  supernatural  intervention  that  she  had  a  medal 
struck  on  which  were  engraved  the  words.  "God  blew  and  they 
wee  scattered." 

Napoleon  dreamed  of  bringing  all  Europe  under  a  system  of 
one-man  government.  The  time  came  when  he  reckoned  himself 
strong  enough  to  attack  Russia.  He  mobilized  400.000  men  and 
launched  an  invasion. 

The  lumbering  Russian  bear  enticed  him  farther  and  farther 
from  home,  by  conducting  carefully  planned  retreats.  When  he 
finally  reached  Moscow  he  found  the  city  In  ashes.  There  was 
neither  food  nor  shelter  for  his  armies. 

And  a  few  days  later  found  his  fighting  forces  burled  beneath 
a  shroud  of  snow.  The  elements,  not  the  Rus.^ians,  dcfeattd 
Napoleon  and  sent  him  back  to  Paris — to  disgrace,  exile,  and 
finally  Waterloo. 

The  first  gas  used  by  the  Central  Powers  during  the  World  War 
was  released  the  afternoon  of  April  22.  1915.  The  soldiers  on  the 
other  side  were  to  be  taken  by  complete  surprise.  The  scientist 
In  charge  of  the  attack  satisfied  himself  that  the  wind  would 
continue  to  blow  in  the  direction  that  it  was  going  for  at  least 
36  hours. 

Then  the  gas  was  turned  loose. 

But  no  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  wind  suddenly  changed 
and  whirled  the  billows  of  poison  back  in  the  direction  from 
whence  it  came.  This  mysterious  turn  of  the  wind  had  much  to 
do  with  deciding  the  final  outcome  of  the  war. 

The  scientist  who  directed  the  attack  was  greatly  puzzled,  and 
stated  in  his  report  that,  in  40  years  of  keeping  records,  the  wind 
had  never  been  known  to  do  such  a  ttxing  before. 
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One  of  the  stransest  experiences  of  the  World  War  occvirred 
on  the  banks  of  Italy  s  lazy  river,  the  Piave.  Troops  had  poured 
for  days  over  the  Alps  and  were  ready  for  a  vigorous  offensive. 
Venice  was  almost  In  sight. 

This  particular  river  is  noted  as  being  a  slow,  sluggish  stream. 
But  suddenly  the  skies  blackened,  the  rain  began  to  fall.  There 
was  a  terrific  cloudburst.  The  little  stream  overflowed  and  in  a 
few  minutes  had  become  a  raging  torrent.  Men,  horses,  ammuni- 
tion, and  supplies  were  swept  on  its  crest.  The  lines  broke  and 
over  40.000  prisoners  were  taken. 

When  the  Italian  general  was  congratulated  upon  hte  victory  ne 
replied  with  deep  emotion.  "No;  God  did  It.    God  did  it." 

Tonight,  as  Americans  we  face  an  uncertain  future.  The  world 
te  in  turmoil.  The  weeks  and  months  ahead  are  fraught  with 
tragic  possibilities.  Let  us  face  the  future  with  a  firm  reliance 
upon  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 

Our  national  life  must  be  purged  of  every  "ism"  except  Christian 
Americanism.  ^  ^. 

International  atheistic  communism,  the  parent  of  every  other 
alien  "ism."  must  be  wiped  out.  .  .^    , 

We  are  faced  tonight  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  spiritual 
rebirth,  a  moral  renaissance,  a  sweeping  revival,  a  vitalizing  of 
Christian  and  patriotic  sentiments. 

Said  the  Psalmist  of  old:  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  but 
sin  Is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

God  of  our  fathers  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget. 


Lending  Our  Way  to  Prosperity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  jR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  1.1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  BANKER 


Mr  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  American  Banker  of  Friday,  June  30.  1939: 

[From  the  American  Banker.  New  York.  June  30.  1939] 

Lending  Otni  Way  to  PROSPERrrY 
(By  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice  president,  Cleveland  Trust  Co.) 

When  governments  Initiate  new  progiams  of  action  designed  to 
brine  about  business  recovery,  the  businessmen  whose  interests  are 
most  fundamentally  at  issue  are  the  bankers.  The  reason  why  that 
is  so  is  that  the  efforts  of  the  Government  must  always  deal  with 
the  things  that  constitute  the  normal  business  of  the  banker,  such 
as  money  loans,  expenditures,  bond  Issues,  and  interest  rates. 
Bankers  are  always  much  concerned  when  governments  introduce 
innovations  In  these  matters  In  order  to  stimulate  business  activity 
for  banking  knows  from  long  experience  that  such  measures  adopted 
to  meet  temporary  emergencies  always  remain  as  lasting  changes. 

During  nearly  7  years  our  national  administration  at  Washm<jton 
has  been  struggling  with  the  three  R's  of  the  New  Deal— reform, 
relief  and  recovery.  It  Is  not  possible  to  disentangle  the  multitude 
of  new  measures  enacted  by  the  Congress  during  the  past  7  years  and 
to  state  precisely  which  ones  among  them  were  relief  measures, 
which  were  directed  at  instituting  reforms,  and  which  were  Intended 
to  stimulate  recovery. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  LIFT  PRICE   LEVELS 

Nevertheless  we  can  with  reasonable  accuracy  classify  the  recov- 
ery measures  In  two  great  groups,  and  we  can  statewlth  some  con- 
fidence  that  a  third  group  is  now  being  planned.  The  first  of  these 
three  groups  of  efforts  for  business  recovery  was  made  up  of  meas- 
ures designed  to  lift  the  burdens  of  debt.  It  undertook  to  do  this 
m  part  by  lifting  the  levels  of  prices,  for  the  collapse  of  prices 
early  in  the  depression  had  made  people  everywhere  feel  hopeless 
about  the  problems  of  ever  paying  their  debts. 

When  the  great  depression  descended  upon  us  one  of  its  first  and 
most  terrifying  developments  was  the  coUapse  of  prices.  Market 
quotations  for  stocks  dropped  fast  and  far,  and  later  on  those  of 
bonds  followed  them  downward.  Real-estate  values  seemed  to 
evaijorate  and  there  were  serious  shrinkages  in  the  prices  of  farm 
products,  raw  materials,  and  most  wholesale  commodities. 

One  of  the  Inexorable  laws  of  economics  is  that  when  prices  fall 
the  burdens  of  debt  increase.  The  working  out  of  that  law  on  the 
farm  is  simple  and  direct.  The  farmer  who  had  a  mortgage  of 
»2  500  on  hi.^  farm  when  wheat  sold  locally  for  $2.50  a  bushel  could 
pay  off  his  debt  with  l.OOO  bushels  of  wheat.  When  the  price  at  the 
farm  fell  to  25  cents,  he  could  have  paid  off  the  debt,  not  with 
1000  bushels,  but  with  10.000  bushels.  The  law  applies  every- 
where.   In  proportion  as  the  levels  of  prices  decline.  tHe  burdena 


of  debt  Increase.  The  law  operates  against  debtors  whether  they 
be  Individuals,  families,  corporations,  municipalities,  or  nations. 

Our  first  great  recovery  effort  was  an  attempt  to  raise  prices  tn 
order  to  lift  the  burdens  of  debt  that  were  oppressing  our  people. 
As  a  part  of  that  effort  we  outlawed  the  clauses  in  bond  indentures 
that  provided  for  pavments  In  gold.  In  the  effort  to  lift  price  levels 
we  decreased  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar.  Another  part  of  that 
same  program  provided  for  the  huge  purchases  of  silver.  Most  of 
the  changes  that  we  made  in  our  monetary  system  proved  to  be 
either  outright  failures  or  only  partially  effective.  We  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  about  any  such  lifting  of  price  levels  as  had  been 
planned,  and  we  did  not  produce  recovery.  ,  ^  ^^ 

Another  ImporUnt  part  of  our  effort  to  lift  the  burdens  of  debt 
consisted  of  the  taking  over  by  the  Government  of  the  mortgages 
on  millions  of  homes  of  people  living  in  towns  and  cities  and  the 
refinancing  with  public  funds  of  the  mortgages  on  millions  of 
farms.  In  addition,  the  Government  lent  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  banks,  railroads.  Insurance  companies,  and  other  corporations. 
These  new  lending  activities  of  the  Government  did  lessen  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  multitudes  of  individuals  and  corporations  by 
reducing  the  burdens  of  their  debU.  but  they  did  not  produce 
recovery. 

ATTEMPTS  TO   SPEND  OUK   WAT  TO   PROSPERITT 

The  second  group  of  efforts  designed  to  produce  recovery  Includea 
the  varied  spending  activities  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  pump 
priming.  The  purpose  of  these  efforts  is  to  Increase  consumer 
purchasing  power.  The  economic  argument  behind  them  Is  that 
If  great  numbers  of  people  can  be  given  increased  incomes,  they 
will  at  once  try  to  purchase  larger  amounts  of  all  sorts  of  goods. 
Increased  demands  will  call  for  increased  supplies,  and  as  producers 
strive  to  provide  for  those  increases  they  will  enlarge  their  plan^. 
install  Improved  machinery,  build  new  factories,  and  in  general  do 
the  things  that  wUl  restore  full  activity  to  Americas  great  produc- 
tive industries. 

It  has  been  realized  throughout  the  depression  that  the  most 
serious  unemployment  was  concentrated  in  the  heavy  industries 
that  make  durable  goods  rather  than  in  the  light  industries  which 
produce  consumers'  goods.  The  Idle  factories  have  been  those  that 
are  engaged  In  normal  times  in  making  things  for  other  industries 
to  use.  Such  goods  include  machinery,  and  power  planU.  and 
railroad  equipment,  and  building  materials,  and  things  of  similar 
sorts.  The  theory  of  pump  priming  has  been  that,  if  consumer 
purchasing  power  could  be  increased,  the  producers  of  consumers 
goods  would  so  enlarge  their  facilities  as  to  force  into  activity  the 
producers  of  durable  goods. 

The  pump-priming  policies  based  on  the  theories  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  have  been  used  to  justify  vast  expenditures  of 
the  most  varied  sorts.  Included  among  them  have  been  the  great 
programs  of  public  works,  the  bonus  payments  to  veterans  and  to 
farmers,  slum-clearance  projects,  and  the  subsidies  to  home  build- 
ers and  to  shipbuilders.  Some  part  of  the  Increased  expenditures 
for  military  and  naval  equipment  belongs  in  that  category,  as  well 
as  the  T.  V.  A.;  the  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  fiood-contrc^ 
projects;  suad  some  of  the  activities  for  soil  conservation. 

THE   GOVERNMENT   AS   BANKER 

All  this  spending  has  been  accompanied  by  lending,  and  as  the 
Government  has  pushed  forward  its  pump-priming  efforts  with  in- 
creasing vigor  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  going  more  and  more 
deeply  into  the  banking  business.  It  is  now  proposed  as  a  part  of 
the  reorganization  plans  of  the  administration  to  bring  together 
Its  new  banking  functions  into  one  consolidated  Federal  lending 
agency.  The  new  organization  will  come  Into  existence  in  July,  and 
it  will  probably  have  Jesse  Jones  as  its  head. 

Some  idea  of  the  progress  that  the  Government  has  already  made 
In  the  banking  business  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
agency  will  Include  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority,  the  RFC  Mortgage  Co..  the 
Disaster  Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Lean  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  and  the  Export -Import  Bank. 

The  banking  btisiness  of  the  United  States  Government  Is  already 
the  greatest  banking  business  in  the  world.  The  loans  and  Invest- 
ments of  Its  lending  agencies  now  amount  to  more  than  •12.000.000,- 
000.  Most  of  this  great  total  has  come  into  existence  In  these  recent 
depression  years.  It  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  Federal  lend- 
ing agencies  have  been  accumulating  loans  and  Investmente  of 
$12  000  000  000  the  banks  of  the  United  States  have  lost  loans  and 
Investments  and  the  total  that  they  have  lost  also  amounts  to 
$12,000,000,000. 

WHT    PXTMP   PRIMING    HAS   FAILED  TO    PRODUCK   RECOVERY 

The  pump-prlming  activities  of  the  Government  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  recovery  that  was  their  aim.  There  are 
two  principal  reasons  why  they  have  failed.  The  first  is  that  they 
have  led  the  Government  to  intervene  so  deeply  and  in  so  many  ways 
Into  the  affairs  of  corporate  business  that  men  have  bectxne  too 
doubtful  about  the  prospects  for  future  profite  to  be  willing  to  take 
many  risks  in  seeking  them.  Venturesome  enterprise  has  come  to 
believe  that  the  risks  involved  In  entering  new  undertakings  out- 
weighed the  probable  gains,  and  so  money  has  been  seeking  security 
instead  of  assuming  new  risks. 

The  other  reason  is  more  concrete.  It  is  that  pump  priming  does 
not  have  the  effects  on  Industry  that  Its  advocates  said  it  would. 
Tlaey  asstuned  that  when  the  demands  of  consumers  were  iDcre^sed 
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by  the  lavlch  distribution  ol  public  funds  t»»e  Producers  of  con- 
gers' eoods  would  build  new  factories  and  order  new  equipment 
HrSr^tSTSeet  the  enlarged  demands.  Experience  shows  that  the 
S^ulU  donot  work  out  that  way.  The  annual  volume  of  output  of 
JSisumere"?o<S  has  never  yet  Increased  to  levels  as  high  as  those 
o?  theTrSpIrity  period  before  the  depression,  and  so  there  has  been 
no  med  for  many  new  factories  or  much  new  equipment  In  order  to 

""if  iSlLTom?  apparent  that  what  happens  during  a  period  of 
pumD  priming  Is  that  the  money  spent  by  the  Government  Is 
Sulckly  used  by  its  recipients  for  the  purchase  of  consumers  goods. 
and  that  as  soon  as  It  Is  spent  It  passes  Into  business  channels 
and  most  of  It  shortly  comes  to  rest  In  the  banks  In  the  form  of 
demand  deposits.  These  deposits  are  largely  thcs?  of  businessmen 
and  corporations.  They  have  grown  enormously  during  the  years 
that  pump  priming  has  been  under  way.  It  Is  true  that  some 
part  of  them  Is  the  result  of  gold  Imports,  but  In  large  measure 
those  demand  deposits  were  originated  by  Government  borrowing^ 

Demand  deposits  are  now  about  50  percent  greater  than  they 
were  in  1929  at  the  peak  of  prosperity.  They  are  largely  idle  funds, 
and  their  rate  of  turn-over  Is  lower  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 

Pump  priming  does  not  operate  successfully  unless  the  pump  It- 
self is  In  good  working  order.  In  this  case  the  pump  Is  the  great 
productive  machine  of  American  enterprise,  and  It  Is  operating 
slowly  despite  the  abundant  funds  that  are  aval.able  to  speed  it 
up  The  reason  why  It  works  so  slowly  Is  that  the  only  incentive 
which  can  accelerate  It  Is  the  prospect  for  profits,  and  businessmen 
do  not  think  these  prospects  are  now  atf  active. 

UETTOINO  OXm  WAT  OUT  OF  DEPRESSION 

A  year  from  now  the  nominating  conventions  will  be  in  s?sslon. 
and  the  political  campaigns  will  be  getting  under  way.  Mean- 
while, measures  must  be  taken  not  merely  to  Increase  business 
Bctlvtty  but  to  convince  the  people  that  the  Administration  has 
at  last  iround  a  way  to  bring  about  recovery.  There  Is  Increasing 
evldpnce  that  the  new  attempt  will  be  to  seek  recovery  through 
lendln-  rather  than  through  spending.  The  current  he^nngs  be- 
fore the  Temporar>-  National  Economic  Committee,  which  Is  also 
known  as  the  Monopoly  Committee.  Indicate  that  the  new  plans 
for  recovery  by  lending  are  now  being  formulated. 

A  month  ago  the  case  In  defense  of  the  new  policy  was  brll- 
llantlv  presented  by  an  eminent  economist.  Prof.  Alvln  H.  Hansen, 
of  Harvard,  and  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Adolf  A.  Berle. 
Jr  Professor  Hansen  began  his  argument  with  the  valid  proposi- 
tion that  prosperity  depends  on  a  constant  flow  of  Investment  Into 
productive  Industry  In  order  to  supply  It  with  Improved  equipment 
for  taking  care  of  Its  present  output.  In  order  to  give  It  new  facili- 
ties for  making  new  produces,  and  to  provide  greater  capacity  as 
population  grows  and  demands  Increase. 

This  year,  and  during  all  the  depression  years,  the  flew  of  new 
investment  capital  Into  our  productive  Industries  has  been  abnor- 
mally Fmall  Most  economists  beileve  that  the  reasons  for  that 
diminished  flow  are  to  be  found  In  the  barriers  which  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  has  erected  against  business  enterprise,  but  Professor 
Hansen  says  that  the  reason  Is  that  this  country  has  now  reached 
such  a  8ta"gc  of  economic  maturity  that  business  no  longer  offers 
adequate  opportunities  for  the  profitable  investment  of  our  na- 
tional savings.  This  creates  unemployment  in  the  capital-goods 
Industries,  and  slows  down  the  entire  economic  machine. 

His  rrmedy  for  this  Is  that  the  Government  should  take  our  sav- 
iBKS  by  taxation  and  spend  them  itself  for  the  development  of  new 
products  and  Industries,  and  for  huge  programs  of  public  works. 
He  blames  our  alarm  about  our  continued  unbalanced  Budget  on  an 
obsolete  system  of  public  accounting,  and  says  our  accounting  should 
list  operating  expenses  separately  from  Investments  In  public  works. 
"  new  industries,  and  the  like  Then  the  Budget  should  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  out  of  balance  as  long  as  the  Income  from  taxes  is 
sufficient  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  and  the  carrying  charges  on 
the  public  debt. 

THF  EEHLE  TESTIMONT 

Mr  Brrle  agreed  with  Professor  Hansen  that  private  enterprise  has 
i.  Hed  He  advocated  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  the  creation  of  a 
public  works  finance  corporation.  Such  an  organization  would  get 
Its  lunds  by  Issuing  Its  own  guaranteed  bonds,  or  by  redlscountlng 
Its  notes  at  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  and  by  those  means  public 
works  could  be  paid  for  without  having  to  get  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  them.  He  also  advocated  the  organization  of  a 
Federal  system  of  capital  credit  banks  to  provide  money  for  new  In- 
vestments, and  as  a  temporary  measure  Federal  Insurance  of  loans  to 
small  businesses. 

Mr.  Berle  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  what  Is  Inevitably  going  to 
happen  If  the  Government  continues  to  extend  Its  activities  in  the 
-  field  of  bankln!;.  He  said  in  his  testimony :  "Briefly,  the  Government 
will  have  to  enter  Into  the  direct  financing  of  activities  now  sup- 
posed to  be  private:  and  a  cont. nuance  of  that  direct  financing  must 
mean  inevitably  that  the  Government  will  control  and  own  those 
activities.  •  •  •  Over  a  period  of  years  the  Government  gradu- 
ally will  come  to  own  most  of  the  productive  plants  of  the  United 

States."  . 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  appeared  as  the  witness  for  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and  he  made  It  clear  that 
he  does  not  have  a  high  opinion  of  our  existing  banking  system. 
He  said.  "The  theory  that  a  bank  must  make  a  profit  today  has 
ceased  to  be  valid,  except  In  an  extremely  limited  sense.  The  profit 
of  the  bank  Is  Interesting  as  showing  that  by  financial  standards 
Its  work  bas  been  well  done.    In  the  sen^e.  however,  that  the  bank 


is  entitled  to  a  profit,  as  a  reward  for  something  or  other,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  Its  existence." 

Attention  Is  noW  being  concentrated  at  Washington  on  the  part 
of  this  program  for  lending  our  way  to  prosperity  which  proposes 
a  systen^  of  Government  Insurance  of  bank  loans  ^or  business  pur- 
noses  The  proDosal  now  under  active  discussion  is  the  Mead  bill, 
which  is  modeled  after  the  F.  H.  A  program  for  Insuring  loans  for 
horn "  modernization.  The  bill  would  insure  a  bank  against  lo.sses 
fn  e.xc^of  10  percent  on  business  loans  up  to  Sl.000.000  to  any 
single  borrower.  The  loans  could  run  up  to  10  years,  and  bear 
interest  of  not  over  4  percent,  and  there  Is  no  provision  that  they 
-hould  apoear  to  be  sound  loans  or  that  they  should  be  amortized. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  regarded  with  much  favor  at  Wash- 
ington where  Senators  and  Representatives  are  saying  that  the 
Government  must  find  some  way  to  use  the  Idle  money  in  the 
bank?  if  private  Industry  will  not.  Governor  Eccles.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  Is  advocating  an  alternative  proporal  for  the 
establi.<=hment  of  an  Industrial  loan  corporation  to  Insure  bank 
loans  to  small  business  and  to  provide  long-ttrm  capital  for  busi- 
ness firms.  Careftil  observers  In  Washington  are  freely  predicting 
that  some  form  of  Government  Insurance  of  business  loans  wUl  be 
enacted. 

THREE    FALLACIES    IN    THE    LENDING    THEORIES 

There  are  at  least  three  major  economic  fallacies  embodied  in 
th"se  proposals  for  lending  our  way  to  prosperity. 

The  first  and  greatest  Is  Professor  Hansen's  preposition  that  our 
national  economy  has  now  reached  such  an  advanced  stage  of 
maturity  that  business  can  no  longer  offer  profitable  opportunities 
for  the  investment  of  the  national  savings,  and  so  the  Government 
m.ust  take  those  savings  away  from  us  by  taxation  and  spend  them 
Itself. 

The  best  evidence  that  nations  are  not  condemned  to  depression 
by  the  maturity  of  their  economies  Is  available  in  the  data  y.uh- 
li-ihed  by  the  League  of  Nations  comparing  the  volumes  of  indus- 
trial production  of  leading  countries  in  1938  with  those  of  the 
prosperity  year  of  1929.  If  we  consider  production  as  being  lOO  In 
1929  the  figures  show  that  In  1938  It  was  only  72  In  the  United 
States,  but  It  was  116  In  England.  146  In  Sweden.  124  In  Mexico, 
137  In  Chile.  165  in  Greece,  157  in  Finland,  and  so  on  throuph  a 
list  of  20  countries,  with  the  United  States  at  the  foot  of  the  list. 
Production  in  Canada  In  1937  was  as  large  as  It  was  In  1929. 
Some  of  the  countries  are  more  mature  than  we  are  In  an  economic 
sense,  and  others  are  less  mature.  In  some  of  them  there  is  more 
governmental  participation  In  business  than  we  have  here,  and  In 
others  there  Is  less.  Clearly  economic  maturity  Is  not  the  explana- 
tion of  depression. 

The  second  economic  fallacy  embodied  In  these  plans  for  lending 
our  way  to  prosperity  Is  the  idea  that  capital  can  be  created  by 
a  banking  mechanism.  That  theory  is  inherent  in  the  B^rle  pro- 
posals, and  it  is  present,  althourh  less  obviously.  In  the  projects  of 
Governor  Eccles  and  of  Senator  Mead. 

The  fact  Is  that  capital  consl.sts  of  savings,  and  It  cannot  be 
created  by  banks.  If  we  are  to  Insure  loans  and  then  rediscount 
them  at  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  why  should  we  not  cut  out  all 
the  Intervening  red  tape  of  banking?  Why  not  simply  print  the 
money  and  hand  It  out  to  the  applicants  who  can  persuade  the 
spenders  and  experimenters  at  Washington  that  It  is  to  be  used 
for  what  Mr.  Berle  calls  the  plain  needs  of  society,  or  still,  in  his 
words,  the  obvious  need,  or  the  needs  which  everyone  recognizes? 

The  third  great  fallacy  In  the  lending  proposals  Is  the  Idea  that 
prosperity  is  created  by  bank  loans.  Our  business  history  does  not 
Indicate  that  mere  credit  expansion  Is  nearly  as  good  an  Indicator 
of  business  prosperity  as  Is  commonly  assumed.  We  have  the  rec- 
ords of  the  loans  and  Investments  of  our  national  banks  at  4  or 
5  call  dates  each  year  for  the  past  75  years.  Those  records  show 
that  the  loans  and  investments  have  always  Increased  during  every 
period  of  prosperity  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  but  they  also 
show  that  they  have  increased  during  a  majority  of  the  periods  of 
depression.  The  Increase  in  the  16  periods  of  prosperity  has  aver- 
aged about  six-tenths  of  1  percent  per  month,  while  that  In  the 
periods  of  depression  has  averaged  about  five-tenths  of  1  percent 
per  month. 

If  one  measures  the  changes  In  the  loans  and  Investments  In  each 
period  of  business  expansion  from  the  bottom  of  depression  to  the 
peak  of  prosperity,  there  was  always  credit  expansion  during  re- 
covery, but  there  was  also  credit  expansion  in  a  majority  of  the 
periods  of  business  contraction  from  the  peak  of  prosperity  down 
to  the  bottom  of  depression.  Periods  of  recovery  are  not  notably 
periods  of  great  credit  expansion.  They  are  periods  durin?;  which 
money  Is  more  actively  used,  checking  transactions  become  much 
more  numerous,  and  as  the  economists  would  say,  the  velocity  of 
circulation  Is  preatly  Increased. 

Rapid  Increases  In  borrowing  have  not  often  characterized  periods 
of  prosperity  in  this  country.  Bank  loans  have  not,  as  a  rule. 
Increased  much  more  rapidly  during  prosperities  than  during  depres- 
sions, and  long-term  borrowing  through  bonds  and  notes  has  not 
usually  grown  much  more  rapidly  In  prosperity  years  than  It 
has  m  depression  years.  A  healthy  economy  is  one  In  which 
business  can  raise  new  money  by  floating  Issues  of  common  stock, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  always  done  In  this  country  in  periods  of 
business  recovery. 

BUSINESS  LOANS  MORE  HAZARDOUS  THAN  BUILDING  LOANS 

There  are  two  principal  purposes  behind  the  projects  for  changing 
ir  banking  legislation  so  as  to  provide  Insured  bank  loans  for 
"■"  ' — ' The  first  purpose  is  to  help  stimulate  businesa 


our 
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recovery  by  making  It  possible  for  large  nvimbers  of  small  businesa 
undertakings  to  expand  their  operations,  buy  more  materials,  em- 
ploy more  people,  and  to  Increase  their  efficiency  by  making  altera- 
tions and  enlargements,  and  purchasing  Improved  equipment. 

We  have  successftilly  tried  tbe  experiment  of  providing  insured 
loans  lor  the  construction  of  new  homes  and  the  improvement  of 
existing  ones,  and  now  It  is  proposed  to  apply  similar  methods  of 
lending  to  help  businessmen  finance  the  activities  by  which  they 
earn  their  living  and  meet  their  pay  rolls.  The  analogy  between 
the  existing  insured  loans  for  building  and  the  proposed  Insured 
loans  for  business  is  an  Interesting  and  attractive  one,  but  there  Is 
danger  that  It  may  be  misleading. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  loans  Is  that  the 
safety  of  the  building  loan  Is  secured  by  the  value  of  the  btiilding 
Itself  so  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  risk  that  is  covered  by  the 
Insurance  does  not  create  a  dangerous  credit  hazard.  There  Ispo 
Bimilar  tangible  security  supporting  the  typical  business  loan.  The 
prospects  for  the  repayment  of  that  sort  of  loan  depend  mainly  on 
the  quality  of  the  management  and  Its  abUlty  to  earn  continuing 
profits  in  the  face  of  keen  competition.  U.sually  success  depends 
on  the  continuing  efficiency  ol  a  single  Individual,  and  it  may  be 
Impaired  by  sickness,  accident,  or  by  any  of  a  great  variety  ol  otner 
unforeseen  developments. 

INStTRED  LOANS  WOULD  SUTSSIDIZK  FAILING  FIRMS 

The  second  principal  purpose  behind  the  projects  for  Insured 
loans  is  that  of  aiding  small-business  men.  At  first  thought  it  would 
seem  clear  that  businessmen  as  a  class  would  be  benefited  "they 
could  secure  credit  more  easUy,  more  plentifully,  and  at  reduced 
expense,  but  that  concltision  may  be  unwarranted.  Projects  lor 
insxirlng  business  loans  contemplate  that  great  numbers  of  loans 
will  be  made  to  people  who  are  not  able  to  borrow  from  banks  under  i 
present  conditions,  and  that  the  loans  will  be  made  for  projects  , 
which  bankers  do  not  now  consider  safe  risks.  i 

Bankers  are  now  seeking  loans  with  a  degree  of  eagerness  and 
energy  without  precedent  In  the  history  of  banking,  and  these 
projects  for  insured  loans  propose  to  grant  credit  for  projects  which 
bankers  do  not  consider  safe  risks  even  under  the  present  pressure 
to  find  employment  for  Idle  funds.  Unless  the  credit  Judgment  of 
thousands  of  bankers  has  been  wrong  about  these  projects.  It  must 
be  expected  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  proposed  Insured  loans 
will  later  on  become  part  of  the  liabilities  of  Insolvent  business^ 

Here  Is  one  of  the  real  dangers  connected  with  insurance  for  busi- 
ness loans.  If  the  granting  of  such  loans  on  a  large  scale  shou  d  in 
practice  result  In  an  Important  Increase  In  the  number  of  failures 
among  small  businesses,  the  results  would  prove  harmful  not  only 
to  the  businesses  that  secured  the  insured  loans  and  then  failed 
but  also  to  aU  their  competitors.  There  Is  no  competition  that  is 
as  hard  to  meet  as  that  of  the  business  that  is  on  the  way  to  in- 
solvency, and  which  is  turning  to  desperate  measures  of  price- 
cutting  and  wage  reductions  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  failure. 

There  appear  to  be  three  chief  unfavorable  economic  implicatlor^s 
that  are  Inherent  in  the  projects  for  insuring  loans  ^^^^^J^^]] 
businesses  The  first  Is  that  these  loans  are  far  more  hazardous 
than  ^^ed  loans  secured  by  new  building  construction^  TTie 
Scond  coSeratlon  Is  that  Injured  loans  will  not  be  very  helpful 
Zl  recoveiT  measure  because  they  will  not  bring  much  a^  to  the 
heavy  Industries  where  unemployment  Is  most  serious.  The  third 
unfavorable  economic  consideration  is  that  insured  loans  for  busl- 
^  ventt^^IThat  cannot  now  secure  bank  credit  really  constitute 
a  form  of  Government  subsidy  which  wUl  creat*  senous  new  com- 
petition for  small  businesses  that  are  now  In  successful  operation. 

PUBLIC  INTEREST  TTNABOUSED 

This  new  movement  for  lending  our  way  out  of  depression  has 
eauTed  ^Jat  momentum  without  attracting  much  public  atten- 
tTonl^e  newspapers  have  given  It  little  space.  The  reports  ol 
the  first  hearings  dropped  Into  obscurity  because  they  were  eclipsed 
by  S?  8?n Jmg  of  the  first  submarine.  The  subsequent  bearings 
went  Itoost  unnoticed  because  our  attention  was  completely  dis- 
tasted bv  the  visit  ol  royalty.  Probably  we  have  seldom  had  in 
SJfhlsto^  so  dangerous  an  instance  ol  the  lailure  ol  our  peop  e 
to  pay  au7ntTon  to  a  development  that  gravely  threatens  our  whole 

''^™f  p/oTe^^is  sponsored  by  leading  Senators:  It  Is  heartily  en- 
dorSd  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  It  Is  actively  promoted 
Slhe  GovernoVol  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Its  major  premise 
S^tit  iSeXerlcan  business  system  has  failed  and  that  since  It 
has  failed  the  Government  must  progressively  take  over  many  of 
ft^functlons  and  activities.  The  purpose  Is  a  vast  Increase  In  pub- 
lic snendlng  but  It  Is  to  be  spending  disguised  so  that  It  will  not 
appear  to  mcrease  our  national  debt,  and  wUl  not  be  represented 
by  figures  In  our  unbalanced  budgets. 

It  is  proposed  to  put  huge  additional  sums  of  money  Into  circu- 
lation by  having  private  banks  and  public  banks  ^^^ke  great  num- 
bers of  loans  which  are  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  It 
is  plaimed  to  make  loans  for  public  projects  as  well  as  for  Prtvute 
ones  and  by  doing  the  spending  that  way  the  need  for  having  the 
money  approprlatid  by  the  Congress  can  be  avoided.  The  voting 
public  is  becoming  Increasingly  aware  that  public  spending  has 
kot  entirely  out  of  control,  and  this  new  set  of  plans  for  guaran- 
teed lending  Is  a  most  ingenuous  political  device  designed  to  cir- 
cumvent public  opposition  to  spending.  -  ,  .k_    i. 

The  productive  Industry  of  America  Is  like  a  great  powerful  truck 
that  has  won  all  the  International  competitions  lor  carrying  capac- 
ity speed,  economy,  and  endurance.  Recently  the  truck  was  put 
In  the  charge  ol  a  new  operating  crew  who  changed  aU  the  adjust- 


ments and  added  a  great  number  ol  new  accessories.  Among  other 
changes  they  set  the  emergency  brakes.  The  truck  will  still  run. 
but  it  performs  very  badly.  „  ,     ,         j 

It  keeps  stalling,  and  it  uses  an  appalling  amount  ol  luel.  and 
now  It  Is  to  have  ether  mixed  with  the  gasoline  to  make  It  rtin  at 
aU  The  new  crew  Is  now  making  a  report  on  Its  perlormance.  and 
their  recommendation  is  that  It  should  be  abandoned  and  that  they 
should  be  commissioned  to  Invent  a  different  and  superior  type 
of  vehicle.  Our  reconmiendatlon  is  that  they  shotild  try  tbe  experi- 
ment ol  releasing  the  brakes. 
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OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  1. 1939 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted.  I  submit  herewith  statement  made  to  the  press  today 
by  Secretary  Hull  expressing  his  views  concerning  the  neu- 
trality bill,  ujxjn  which  the  House  voted  last  night: 

I  am  still  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  slx-polnt  peace  and 
neutrality  program  set  lorth  In  my  letters  to  Senator  Ptttman  and 
Representative  Bloom  on  May  27,  1939.  would  be  far  more  effective 
In  the  interests  of  peace  and  in  keeping  the  country  out  of  war 
than  the  present  embargo  law  or  any  equivalent. 

This  legislative  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  after  lengthy  conferences 
with  members  of  these  committees  and  with  other  leading  Members 
of  Congress  of  all  political  persuasions.  It  was  my  hope  and  Dellel 
that,  while  this  proposal  might  not  contain  all  that  every  indi- 
vidual Member  of  Congress  or  every  official  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  wished,  it  would  in  the  present  International 
exigencies  be  regarded  as  desirable  by  a  majority  of  Congress.  Its 
failure  to  pass  the  House  by  a  narrow  margin  is  a  matter  ol  regret 
and  disappointment  from  the  standpoint  of  peace  and  the  tjest 
interests  of  this  country  in  Its  international  relations. 

This  slx-polnt  peace  and  neutrality  proposal  \s  not  only  best 
calculated  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  war  in  the  event  war  comes, 
but  also — what  Is  all  Important  at  this  time — best  calculated  to 
make  a  far  greater  contribution  than  could  the  present  law  or  Its 
equivalent  toward  the  discouragement  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  At 
the  same  time,  while  doing  this.  It  would  likewise  keep  this  Gov- 
ernment and  Nation  100  percent  within  the  limits  ol  universally 
recognized  International  law. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  must  continue  to  urge  the  adoption 
ol  this  proposal.  

Statement  by   President  Galloway  Before  Labor 

Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30,  1939 


STATEMENT   BY   FRED   S.    GALLOWAY 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  I  present  for  printing  in  the  Record  a  statement  made 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  on  June  29  by  Mr.  Fred 
S.  Galloway,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  president  of  the  National 
Federated  Independent  Union.  The  committee  had  under 
consideration  labor  legislation  in  its  broad  aspects  and  par- 
ticularly the  proposed  amendments  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.    Mr.  Galloway's  statement  was  as  follows: 

Recently  there  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  84. 
No.  90.  the  radio  address  by  Frank  T.  Bow.  May  5,  1939.  The  ad- 
dress being  made  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  the  Cow- 
GBESsioNAL  Record  stated  that  this  was  the  true  story  ol  bona  fide 
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inderendpnt  unions.  While  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  crUlctze  any 
."afement  by  Mr.  Bow.  neither  shall  I  «"''?P,\i:'«tX  ti^^e  st'^ 
Bow'.s  addres^  However.  I  do  want  to  emphas^  that  J* J^/^^^ 
of  independent  unions  has  never  been  told,  and  that  Is.  what  i  wui 

"'prTo^r'to  !*he'Sactment  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  ther^ 
exfsted  in  Industry  the  old  type  of  what  was  commonly  refen-ed 
to  's  the  companfunlon.  some  used  the  term  of  employer  and  em - 
pUee  relationship.  Many  of  those  organizations  were  strictly 
dommatrd  and  .erne  continue  to  be  dominated  by  management 
ihrimployee  had  absolutely  no  voice  or  recourse  In  matters  having 
to  do  with  collective  bargaining,  all  decisions  were  made  by  man- 
nj^ment  and  in  many  Industries  the  decisions  by  management 
vere  fl«al.  During  my  many  years  of  affiliation  with  the  Anierl- 
ran  Federation  of  Labor  I  caused  many  such  crganizatlons  to  be 
d'sesiablished.  However.  I  found  In  some  Instances  that  such 
o  gam^  ions  operated  both  successfully  and  harnrionlously  where  ■ 
coU^tlfe  bargaining  was  conducted  on  a  basis  of  fairness  to  all    , 

''TZT^^^^t  and  had  charge  of  labors  campai^  for  Presl-    ' 
dent   Roosevelt    in    Indiana    during    his    ft^^^^d-J^^^^V/^^i.^^f 
little  did  I  dream  that  with  the  advent  of  the  Rcosevelt  -^dmin- 
stratlon  we  would  soon  be  confronted  with  the  biggest  legalized 
iacketm  The  history  of  American  labor  and  politics  which  started    | 

""l^dld^not^be^ieve  that  the  N.  R.  A.  would  ever  function  success- 
fully,  and  so  informed  many  of  my  congressional  i^^^''f-J^^°^^'    \ 
as  carrvlng  out  the  intent  of  the  act  was  concerned— for  the  reason 
that  hist^  has  proven  that  legislation  does  not.  will  not.  and  can- 
not prev«7t  laboV  disturbances.    Under  the  N.  R.  A.  the  minimum 
waLe  ^ame  the  maximum  wage.     The  wage   and  hour  law   has    , 
proven  unpopular  among  millions  of  wage  earners  In  this  country 
Time  may  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  on  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  Tabor  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  under  this  and  pr^ious 
administrations.     The  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Wagner  Act  has 
proven  to  be  an  absolute  faUure.  and  I  lay  the  b  ame  for  the  break- 
down  of  the  act  directly  at  the  door  of  its  administration  and  the    , 
so-called  recognized  labor  organizations.  *v,  ♦ 

--^      I  believe  that  President  Roosevelt  once  stated  in  substance  that 
iMegislatlon   were  enacted  that  would  prove  detrimental   to   the    j 
general  well-being  of  the  people,  that  he  would  be  the  first  one  to   | 
ask  for  the  repeal  of  such  legislation.     Had   the  Intent  and   the 
phraseology  of  the  act  been  placed  Into  actual  pract  ce.  this  act    i 
A     would  ha!e  proven  to  be  the  finest  piece  of  labor    egislatlon  ever 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  these  United  States,  although  It  was 
nothing  new.  for  the  reason  that  It  merely  legalized  organizations 
of  labor  and  collective  bargaining,  but  to  the  disappointment  of 
millions  of  wage  earners  and  management. 

Several  persons  have  appeared  before  your  committee  none  of 
whom  have  a  solution  for  a  peaceful  and  harmonious  relationship 
between  management  and  employee.  Neither  do  1  profess  to  have 
the  solution  but  I  state  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
that  the  organization  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  namely. 
the  National  Federated  Independent  Union,  has  proven  and  demon- 
strated that  a  peaceful  and  harmonious  relationship  can  prevail 
between  management  and  employee  so  long  as  the  labor  racketeer 
remains  out  of  the  picture.  I  do  not  attempt  to  place  the  labor 
racketeer  and  the  agitator  in  the  same  category.  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  all  labor  men  are  racketeers.  Some  of  the  finest  charac- 
ters that  I  have  known  are  members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

With  reference  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  I  maintain 
that  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  act  Itself,  e.xcept  that  provision 
of  the  act  which  permits  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
fsrablish  its  own  rules  and  regulations— section  6A— and  that  Is 
exactly  where  the  trouble  started. 

But  insofar  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  concerned, 
majority  rule  usually  applies  as  a  result  of  Intimidation  practiced  by 
the  Board  itself  and  assisted  by  the  labor  racketeer. 

In   my   opinion  and   with   due   respect  to   the   gentleman   from 
Missouri  who  compared   the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  a    ; 
kangaroo  court,  he  surelv  had  never  appeared  before  the  National 
Labor   Relations   Board    or   a   kangaroo   court.     I    have   personally    ^ 
been  a  victim  of  both;  the  difference  between  the  two  is  that  a   ] 
kangaroo  court   In   most  ca.<;es  Is  composed  cf  a  Judge.  Jury,  de-    i 
fense   witness,  and  a  prosecutor,   and   the  prisoner  In   most   cases 
is  allowed  to  tell  his  stcrv.     Of  course,  the  victim  Is  always  found 
guilty      The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  hearing  Is  composed 
of  the  trial  examiner,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  the  company 
attorney     Those  three  m'-n  act  as  detective  in  the  case  who  gath- 
ers the  evidence   the  judge  who  passes  the  sentence,  the  prosecutor 
and  the  Jury    and  the  victim  before  this  great  bar  of  injustice  Is 
likewise  found  guilty,  and  oftentimes  the  prisoner  Is  not  allowed 
to  plead  his  own  defense.     Following  are  a  few  of  the  facts  and 
experiences  that  I  have  come   In  contact  with.     For  Instance.  In 
Arkansas    after  being  on  the  witness  stand  over  2  hours  in  the 
Ward  Furniture  Co.  case  I  was  requested  to  answer  a  question  In 
the   nei^atlve   or  the   affirmative,   which   was   Impossible  for  me  to 
do      I  asked  the  trial  examiner  If  I  did  not  have  any  constitutional 
rights  in  the  matter,  and  he  Informed  me  that  I  had  no  constitu- 
tional  rights.     From  that  time  on  my  memory  was  a  blank.     I 
could  remember  nothing.     In  the  case  the  Board  held  that  the 
company   should    reinstate   three   employees   who   were   dismissed 
prior   to  the  enactment  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
while  at   the  same   time   the  president   of   the  local   union  of  the 
A.  F    of  L.  testified  that  no  organization  ol  any  character  hud  1 


existed  prior  to  April  27.  1937.    The  Wagner  Act  was  not  even  In 

effect  at  the  time  of  the  discharges.  

In  another  Midwestern  State  charges  were  filed  against  our 
organization  In  the  Karges  Furniture  Co.  cate  by  the  Communist 
Inlusmi  AiSltu/e  Wofkers  of  the  World.  When  I  protcsud  the 
presence  of  the  Communist  Party  and  their  participation  In  the 
hearings  I  was  Informed  by  the  regional  director  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  would  be  extended  the  same  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion that  was  extended  to  our  organization,  and  they  were;  yet  I 
understand  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriates 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  invrstlgatlon  of  communism  and  sub- 
versive activities.  In  the  Nckoosa  (Wis.)  Paper  Co.  case,  one  em- 
ployee through  the  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Beard, 
unset  1  200  employees.  I  ask  this  committee.  Is  this  collective 
bar'^alning  bv  majority  rule?  In  the  Glrard  Toy  Works  case  3 
employees  attempted  to  upset  an  organization  of  750  emp.oyres. 
The  case  Is  now  before  the  Board,  or  will  be  decided  In  the  near 
future  The  Boards  attorney  from  Its  Pittsburgh  office  called  on 
me  personally  In  Indianapolis  and  requested  me  to  turn  over  to 
him  all  correspondence  that  I  had  received  from  the  Independent 
unions  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  which  there  are  many 
Independent  unions.  I  asked  the  attorney  that  If  he  made  the 
same  demand  on  John  L.  Lewis  and  William  Green  what  their 
answer  would  probably  be.  ^  ,     ,.  j    *». 

In  the  G.  Sommers  Co.  case  our  organization  defeated  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  a  standstill;  only  five  employees 
were  eligible  for  membership  In  the  international  union  Involved. 
We  petitioned  the  Board  for  a  hearing  which  was  never  granted 
because  of  the  collusion  between  the  Board,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  the  management,  which  was  admitted  to  me 
by  the  management.  .    ^     t,       ^   , 

Our  organization  petitioned  the  regional  office  of  the  Board  In 
St  Louis  on  March  29  of  this  year  for  an  election  In  the  Inter- 
national Shoe  Co.  case.  The  election  was  finally  held  June  15, 
1939  We  are  Informed  that  the  Board's  attorney.  Mr.  Sperry, 
advised  the  C.  I.  O.  to  build  up  their  fences  or  they  would  bo 
defeated  by  our  organization.  The  intestinal  fortitude  and  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  maintain  that  which  our 
forefathers  fought  and  died  for.  namely,  their  independence,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  the  bona  fide  Independent 
movement  alive. 

The  Board   is  guilty  of   the   same   charge   in   dealing   with   our 
organization  that  they  accuse  management  of  being  guilty  of. 
Now  let  us  see  how  the  whole  situation  works  out. 
Ninety   percent    of    all    labor    disturbances    are    created    by    less 
than  10  percent  of  the  employees.     A  very  small  minority  of  the 
employees  become  dissatisfied  with  the  working  conditions.     Being 
afraid  to  approach  the  management,  they  send  for  an  organizer. 
From  that  very  moment  (under  the  rulings  of  the  present  Board), 
the  management,  and  likewise  the  majority  of  the  employees  are 
absolutely  helpless.     Is  this  Industrial  peace?     The  management  Is 
told  by  the  organizer  that  If  they  fall  to  sign  up  they  will  blow  up 
his  Joint  and  In  some  cases  proceeded  to  do  so.    The  employees  are 
told  that  if  they  don't  line  up  they  may  wake  up  and  find  their 
front  porch  missing,  and  the  interesting  thing  Is  that  this  has  hap- 
pened.   The  employee  is  also  told  that  his  family  will  be  taken  for 
"a  ride."  and  this  has  happened.     Through  the  activities  of  the  pres- 
ent Board  and  its  employees,  aided  by  the  racketeers,  the  employee, 
as  a  result  of  intimidation  and  coercion,  is  forced  to  affiliate  with  an 
organization  not  of  his  or  her  own  choosing,  which   Is  contrary 
to  the  terms  and  purpose  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Much  has  been  said  about  collusion  between  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
management;  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  t>elng  used  against  the  C.  I.  O. 
I  know  of  specific  instances. 

This  condition  has  resulted  In  sabotage  and  violence,  and  Is 
forcing  our  bona  fide  independent  to  violent  action  In  self-de- 
fense, not  because  we  desire  to  but  we  are  forced  to  self-preser- 
vation. Recently  our  members  were  removed  from  a  P.  W.  A. 
school  building.  Federal  project,  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  because  they 
were  not  members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  union. 

No  other  law  will  do  more  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the 
Democratic  Party  than  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  now 
being  administered.  This  was  demonstrated  in  the  last  election, 
especially  in  Michigan.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and  Indiana, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  C.  I.  6.  strongholds.  The  workers  In 
those  States  became  fed  up  with  intimidation  and  coercion  by 
the  labor  racketeers  and  the  Labor  Boards  administration,  with  the 
result  that  they  revolted  against  the  Democratic  Party. 

Again  I  repeat  that  the  Labor  Board  and  the  labor  organlzationn 
have  created  one  of  the  greatest  legalized  rackets  In  America. 
There  will  be  no  upturn  In  business  until  this  act  Is  amended. 
Our  14.000.000  unemployed  will  remain  unemployed  and  the  num- 
ber grow  This  condition  will  play  a  major  part  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  coming  election. 

Our  organization  is  composed  of  450,000  wage  earners  In  28 
States,  of  which  75  percent  were  formerly  affiliated  with  the  C  1.  O. 
or  A.  F.  of  L.  It  is  reported  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  and  several  universities  that  there  are  14,000,000  men  and 
women  organized  in  bona  fide  independent  unions  in  this  country. 
Approximately  7  percent  of  the  estimated  45.000,000  wage  earners 
belong  to  the  C.  I.  O.  or  A.  F.  of  L.  In  other  words,  the  bona  fido 
independent  unionists  represent  approximately  three  times  the 
combined  strength  of  the  paid-up  membership  In  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
A.  F.  of  L. 

I  ask  this  committee — do  not  these  figures  prove  that  the  great 
mass  of  American  wage  earners  are  fed  up  with  the  racketeering 
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In  the  American  labor  movement  and  tinder  the  present  National 
Labor  Relations  Board? 

They  are  tired  of  the  high-salaried  ofBclals,  who  In  many  in- 
Btances  have  sold  the  workers  down  the  river,  tired  of  paying  ex- 
cessive dues  and  assessments  and  receiving  but  relatively  little  in 
return,  and  oftentimes  nothing. 

I  am  convinced,  after  35  years  of  activity  in  the  American 
labor  movement,  that  the  great  majority  of  wage  earners  are  in- 
terested in  the  niunber  of  hours  that  they  may  work  and  the 
amount  of  wages  they  are  to  receive  for  their  labor.  While  I  am 
opposed  to  long  hours  and  low  wages,  which  wUl  not  make  for 
prosperity,  and  which  will  not  provide  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  the  American  wage  earner  is  entitled  to.  after 
all.  it  Isn't  so  much  what  I  desire. 

We  recommend  to  this  committee  that  the  National  Labor  Keia- 
tions  Act  be  amended  so  as  to  enable  the  employer  to  petition  the 
Board  for  elections  among  the  employees;  we  urge  that  the  present 
personnel  of  the  Board  be  removed  and  a  new  Board  createa, 
with  the  attornevs.  economists,  and  investigators  to  be  placed  under 
the  Department  "of  Labor  like  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  We 
are  opposed  to  the  craft  or  vuiit  rule  in  collective  bargaining  or 
in  the  elections.  ,  .        ,, 

The  following  represent  the  fundamental  principles  and  poli- 
cies of  our  organizaUon.  We  are  organized  to  work  and  not  to 
strike,  but  we  shall  never  sacrifice  the  right  to  strike 

Coercion  has  no  place  In  the  picttire  of  the  National  Federated 
Independent  Union.  We  believe  that  nobody  wins  In  a  war  or 
a  strike— the  wives  and  the  kiddles  pay  for  all  the  strikes. 

Labor  has  Injured  Itself,  its  whole  cause,  by  strikes  called  too 
quickly  and  without  provision  being  made  for  the  famUies  of  the 

workers  ordered  to  strike.  ^  ^.  ^,     w        .   *-otir,n  «tj. 

Labor  cannot  win  with  racketeers  and  highjackers  infesting  its 

I*&  Tiles 

We  strive  to  improve  the  workins  conditions  of  our  membership. 

We  believe  that  honorable  Industrial  relations  call  for  clean 
hands  on  both   sides.  , 

Management  and  labor  must  learn  to  adjust  their  differences,  if 
employers  employ  and  workers  work. 

All  labor  disputes  can  be  negotiated  when  both  sides  have  an 
honest  desire  to  be  fair.     If  not.  one  side  has  no  foundation  for 

Its  position.  ,  ,       #  _  „^.,> 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  submit  the  foregoing  for  your 
consideration  and  respectfvUly  thank  you  for  your  attention. 


Will  Rogers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILL  ROGERS 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  1,1939 


POEM  BY  FRED  B.  WOODARD 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing 
poem,  written  by  one  of  my  constituents  in  honor  of  the  late 
Will  Rogers: 

WILL   ROGERS 

St.  Peter  swung  oi^n  the  Pearly  Gates, 

And  held  out  his  hand  with  a  smile. 
Saying  "Will,  your  engagement  Is  over  on  earth. 

You'll  "show"  up  here  for  a  while. 
I  examined  the  books,  when  I  saw  you  arrive. 

Your  record  I  know  Is  good. 
From  the  time  you  started  at  Oolaga, 

Till  you  finished  at  Hollywood. 
You'll  like  this  place,  when  you've  looked  around. 

A  lot  of  your  friends  are  here. 
And  loved  ones  to  take  the  place  In  your  heart. 

Until  those  you  have  left  appear. 
Here  are  kings  and  rulers  you  used  to  know, 

Indians  and  Congressmen,  too; 
(If  you  miss  someone  take  a  look  at  the  list 

Of  those  who  didn't  get  through.) 
You  need  a  vacation,  so  be  at  ease; 

Just  make  yourself  right  at  home. 
X  have  you  booked  for  a  trip  of  the  skies. 

As  soon  as  you're  ready  to  roam. 
The  first  stop  will  be  on  the  planet  Mars, 

Then  a  season  or  so  on  the  Moon; 
Jupiter  wants  to  sign  you  up. 

And  I've  promised  you  to  Neptune. 
You  have  done  so  well  dowTi  there  on  the  Earth, 

Which  was  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
That  I  want  you  to  make  a  celestial  totir. 

And  visit  the  Universe. 


Some  of  the  saints  said  "Let  the  man  rest! 

He's  suffered  enoueh  for  his  sins." 
But  God,  in  His  wisdom,  who  knows  the  best. 

Said  'That  will  be  Heaven  for  him." 

Fred  B.  Woodard,  Dewey.  Okla. 


Growing  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Motor  Fuels  in  Foreign 

Countries 
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or 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  1.1939 


EXCERPTS  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  PREPARED  UNDER  DIRECTION 
OF  RICHARD  A.  STADERMAN 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  herewith  excerpts  from  a  study  en- 
titled. Growing  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Motor  Fuels  in  Foreign 
Countries,  which  considers  precedents  for  us  to  think  about 
and  act  upon  in  solving  our  own  farm  problems.  This  study 
was  read  into  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  Use  of  Alcohol  From  Farm  Products 
in  Motor  Fuel,  on  May  29.  1939.  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  GukneyI.  who 
has  advocated  exemption  of  alcohol-blended  gasoUne  from 
Federal  gasoline  tax.  The  authors  of  the  study,  the  Amer- 
ican Good  Government  Society,  inform  me  that  it  was  pre- 
pared under  the  joint  direction  of  the  society's  president, 
Richard  A.  Staderman.  and  of  its  vice  president,  H.  W. 
Lincoln. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Growing  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Motor  Ftjels  in  Foreign  Cottntries 
r Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Richard  A.  Staderman.  president. 

American   Good   Government  Society.   TUden   Hall.  Washington, 

D.  C.) 

American  agriculture  has  not  been  really  prosperous  since  1919. 
At  that  time  farmers  received  dollars  per  bushel  for  wheat,  corn, 
and  other  products.  ^  ,        v.  _ 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  surpluses  of  crops  of  such  size  as 
to  keep  the  price  level  down,  and  sometimes  below  actual  cost  ol 

^'^Many  remedies  have  been  proposed,  and  among  them  the  conver- 
sion of  surplus  crops  Into  alcohol  to  be  used  as  fuel  In  automobile*. 
Persons  have  wondered  whether  we  might  be  able  to  take  a  sufficient 
amount  of  crops  off  the  market  this  way  to  give  a  decent  profit  to 

the  grower.  .m-    •_    4. 

In  addition  there  is  the  question  of  petroleum  reserves.  The  best 
available  estimates  give  us  only  a  few  years  before  we  shall  be  able  to 
ect  less  oil  than  we  need  from  our  own  weUs,  with  a  further  steady 
decline  after  that  until  our  production  of  petroleum  products  drpps 
to  the  vanishing  point.  What  shall  we  do  then  for  gasoline  and  oil 
lor  our  autos,  our  trucks,  and  our  tractors? 

An  important  background  for  consideration  of  our  own  problem 
can  be  found  In  the  experience  of  foreign  countries,  where  alcohol 
blends  with  gasoline  have  been  in  use  for  many  years.  A  number  of 
factors  have  brought  about  this  blending,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  nationalistic  arguments  of  military  chieftains  who 
wish  to  be  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  petroleum  which  might 
be  cut  off  anv  time  in  case  a  war  occurred. 

Another  objective  has  been  to  provide  a  market  for  surplus 
crops,  consisting  of  either  potatoes,  molasses,  beet  roots,  or  fruits- 
all  surplus  farm  products  abroad  though  different  than  our  own 
surpluses  of  wheat,  corn,  sweetpotatoes.  and  such.  •  •  •  The 
American  Good  Government  Society  •  •  •  national  nonparti- 
san organization,  vnth  headquarters  at  "niden  Hall.  Washington. 
D  C  Is  composed  of  leading  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  who  are  striving  for  a  happier  America.  In  addition  to  pub- 
lishing a  magazine,  the  American  Good  Government  Review,  this 
society  strives  for  better  legislation  of  broad  national  benefit  and 
•  •  •  of  the  use  of  alcohol  In  motor  fuels  as  an  important  aid 
in  solving  our  surplus-crops  problem. 

The  appeal  lor  the  home  product  of  alcohol  Is  of  a  patriotic  sort 
in  nations  having  to  Import  petroleum  or  gasoline,  and  Is  accen- 
tuated by  the  lack  ol  sufficient  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  all 
the  products  that  would  be  imported  by  a  country  having  no 
Import  restrictions. 

In  considering  the  foreign  experience  we  must  remember  that 
In  practically  all  instances  the  selling  prices  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products  is  much  higher  than  here  in  the  United  State*. 
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in"  the  use  of  alcohol  for  motor-fuel  purposes.  ......   ....q. 

-ThP  eroulne  number  of  countries  using  alcohol -blended  auto- 
m^Ue^Cri   comprises   Australia.   Brazil.   Chma.    Czechoslovakia 
fiance    (^rmany    Great  Britain.  Hungary.  Italy.  Japan.  Peru,  the 
rhnlppm^sTland  south  Africa,  and  Sweden  as  wed  as  our  neigh- 
bor Cuba  and  our  island  possession,  Puerto  Rico. 

CERMAKY 

Of  these  Germany  is  by  far  the  largest  user  of  alcohol  In  rnotor 
f„Pi    havinc  compelled  Importers  and  producers,  by  the  Govern 
r^it  Secree  oriX  to  take  from  the  Government  alcohol  monopoly 
r^uant7ty  of  alcohol  amounting  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
Sm^ount  of   mo^or  fuel   handled,   to  be   blended   with   gasoline   as 

"^^TrequlSd  p^ercentage  of  the  decree  was  first  2>.  percent  being 
InSasTd  bv  defrees  to  10  percent  by  1932.  although  lately  having 

Sen'tTwer*;^  to'e^  and  the^n  to  6>;  ^^^^^-^-^^^^I^S'^.^S,.- 
Under   this   stimulus  German  consumption   of   fuel   alcohol   ex 

pamled  tremendously,  growing  to  ^'^•^^•OOO  f  "°'^oO  5)0  eaUons 
Rsnooooo  eallons  in  1934  and  to  an  estimated  75.000.000  gallons 
?n  m?-a^growth  of  about  340  percent  In  the  7  years  according 
to  data  compiled  by  the  American  Good  Governmeiit  Society. 

Thi  pHmary  purpo.=e  of  German  fostering  of  alcohol  began  as 
an  effor^^^Sk?  a  better  market  for  potatoes,  although  since  then 
?he  foreign-exchange  situation  has  given  another  incentive  for 
mport  rei^rfct'on  fn  addition  to  self-sufficiency  for  military  rea- 
eons  This  very  foreign-exchange  factor  has  In  turn  modified  the 
^cohol  Doncy  Due  to  the  German  Government's  decision  to  en- 
ciurage  C  people  to  eat  more  potatoes  and  less  grains  which  have 
5oT  imported,  the  decreed  alcohol  proportion  was  reduced  to  e', 
i^rc^nt  as  previously  mentioned  .so  as  to  release  more  potatoes  for 
Smstead  of  alcohol  production.  Whether  this  decree  which 
l^  promulgated  this  yew  will  affect  alcohol  production  remains 

*°T^hmcally  the  use  of  alcohol  blends  has  been  satisfactory  in 
GeTmS  ^me  loss  of  power  is  complained  ^V"  ^f "  S' thTn 
nresslon  motors  but  high-compression  motors  find  It  better  tnan 
Kht  g^Sne.  due  to  Its  high  octane  rating,  which  means  its 

""Abom 'harorS'motor  fuel  sold  is  ordinary  gasoline.  About 
one  inth  is  a  blend  of  25  percent  alcohol  -"^.^^  percent  gaso- 
line and  is  sold  under  the  trade  namts  of  monopolin  and 
••Svaulin  ••  The  other  four -tenths  of  motor  fuel  sold  Is  a  b  end 
or^  percent  alcohol.  20  percent  benzol,  and  60  percent  gascllne 
thirbeing  sold  as  a  quality  product  at  a  4-cent  premium  over  the 
i?ilnary  gS.Une  or^  the  alcohol  blend,  which  both  sell  at  the 
Eame  price  of  some  thirty-odd  cents  a  gallon  In  our  money. 

Serman  experimenU  are  pcing  even  a  step  further  and  redesl^- 
Ine  motors  for  using  substitute  fuels  Two  steam-power  trucks 
have^n  developed  which  use  an  oil  burner  In  front  to  make  the 
JteLmTnd  have  the  pistons  built  into  the  axle  housing  at  the  rear 
wheels   there  being  only  a  pipe  to  carry  the  steam  tack. 

pS  .ome  yc^n.  now  wcod-£s  generators  have  been  made  to  be 
attached  to  ordinary  trucks.  A  40-pas»cnger  bus  can  get  60  mWM 
Si  a  ilngle  tankful  of  wood,  although  charcoal  or  peat  are  preferred 

'°'oJheTfSe"f-S.m^"ruck.  Include  th«ie  which  carry  a  cylinder 
of  compressed  gas  from  city  malna  m  place  of  a  gasoline  tank.  All 
ot  n!e^  are  <  ncouragod  by  the  Government,  as  every  gallon  of 
motor  fuel  Germany  doe^nt  have  to  import  leaves  Just  that  much 
m^rforelgn  exchange  at  the  command  of  Relchsbank  President 

"^Th!Jn\here"  U  the  Dlcwl  type  of  motor.  Thla  special  design  to  use 
low-»rade  fuels  Is  an  old  story. 

A  Gorman  was  the  Inventor  of  this  type,  and  for  many  years 
Germany  and  other  nations  have  taken  advantage  of  the  economy 
B^d  efnclency  of  the  Diesel  motor,  and  In  recent  years  thousands 
o?  tr^ck\  and  busses  have  proven  the  economy  of  hauling  by  Diesel 

^^Dlr'^els  have  now  been  Introduced  In  Germany  on  passenger 
chSlls  Ore  is  mounted  on  a  slx-passen-er  Mercedes-Bena 
lAndnuIet   designed  for  hire-car  and  taxlcab  service. 

^anks  to  tS  great  economy  of  the  Diesel,  vising  oil  Instead  o 
Caroline  for  fuel,  this  car  Is  said  to  save  the  buyer  at  least  half 
the  purchase  price  within  the  first  60.000  miles. 

The  Diesel  has  been  used  for  American  airplane  motors  by  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co..  and  with  apparent  success. 

FRANCE  ~ 

Another  important  country  where  alcohol  Is  mixed  yl^h  gasoline 
l<5  Prance  where  beet  roots,  fruits,  and  mola?scs  are  the  raw  ma- 
ter^lsfTonT  which  the  alcohol  is  made.  The  French  Government 
pays  about  38  cents  a  gallon  for  alcohol  and  sells  it  for  around  17 
?ents  a  gal'on  to  oil  companies,  which  Is  the  approximate  cost  of 
easollne  This  Icrs  Is  made  up  by  a  Government  tax  on  all  gasoline 
and  kerosene.  whUe  the  blended  fuel  Is  exempt  from  the  tax. 

sold  under  the  name  of  "Carburant  Natlonale."  the  product  is  a 
50  50  blend  of  half  alcohol  and  half  gasoline.     In  1930  about  7.- 

000  000  gallons  of  alcohol  were  blended  with  an  equal  amount  of 
Sasc^e  to  make  a  total  of  14.000.000  gallons  of  blend  sold,  out  of 

1  total  of  about  700,000.000  gallons  of  total  motor  fuel  consumed. 
French  statistics  are  notoriously  Incomplete  and  nilsleading    so 

thlt  no  precise  later  data  than  1930  are  available  other  than  the 


total  production  of  alcohol  of  all  kinds,  which  from  57000.000 
ifLF^iQioh-^ risen  to  130.000.000  by  1935.  A  substantial  part 
ifZl  increaL  ^s  rresumably  for  mo^r  fuel,  but  how  much  so 
U  i's'^ifard  to^y  iac^tS!  accor/ing  to  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment  Society. 

SWEDEN 

"Lattbentyl"  Is  the  name  of  a  blend  of  25  percent  alcohol  with 
75  pfrcent  gasoline  which  is  used  in  Sweden.  Largely  a  byproduct 
S  wS^pu^rmanufacture.  half  the  Industrial  alcohol  produced 
?here°?u^sed^for  motor  fuel.  In  1930  f-^Jen  consumed  abotjt  110^- 
000  000  eallons  of  straight  gasoline  plus  about  8.000.000  gallons  oi 
the  blended  type  which  contained  2.000.000  gallons  of  pure  alcohol. 
By  1936  this  amount  of  fuel  alcohol  had  risen  to  4.200,000  gallons, 
nr  a  iio-oercent  Increase  in  the  6  years. 

one  of  the  interesting  facts  about  Sweden  is  Its  use  of  an  alcohol 
blend  wthourconlpul  ion  The  first  trials  of  the  alcohol  obtamed 
?r'om  7ermentat?on%nd  distillation  of  ^^« ,  ^'""Yi^-  ^^f  ^"%  °^ 
pulp  factories  was  begun  In  1911  and  greatly  ?^V'^h  -nvowJd  nS 
world  war.  It  Is  stated  that  the  mixture  or  blend  involved  no 
change  In  the  operation  of  the  engine  except  for  the  better  by 
mcrelllng  Its  power  and  smoothness.  Fuel  consumption  Is  not 
ncreased  and  In  spite  of  the  low  temperatures  in  many  parts  of 
SweSn  the  blend.  Which  includes  some  ^ther  remains  homoge- 
neous  and  no  starting  difficulty  Is  experienced.  Ether,  incidentally, 
can  also  be  produced  from  farm  crops. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Blending  of  alcohol  was  not  compulsory  in  the  former  Czecho- 
slo^Sa  according  to  latest  information  fvailable.  although  there 
has  been  a  great  Increase  in  Its  use  In  motor  fuel.  The  chief  blend 
used  is  "allfd  Dynalkol  and  Is  composed  of  30  percent  gasoline.  20 
nprrent  benzol    and  50  percent  alcohol. 

^  In  1930  there  were  over  60.000.000  gallons  of  straight  gasoline 
useS  plus  blends  containing  alcohol  totaling  2.800.000  gallons  of 
blend  of  which  half,  or  1,400.000  gallons,  of  actual  alcohol  were 
u.sed.  By  1932  there  were  2.400,000  gallons  of  alcchol  so  "S^f^  I" 
1933  this  Jumped  up  to  15.000.000  gallons,  and  by  1935  to  20.000^00 
ga?ions  of  aScl  used  In  motor  fuels.  This  has  been  accomplished 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  alcohol  blend  sells  for  about  12  per- 
cent more  than  straight  gasoline. 

JAPAN 

According  to  a  recent  press  release  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
of  the  Japanese  Government  dated  last  February  a  million  yen 
have  been  appropriated  to  begin  construction  of  five  new  alcohol 

In  the  Japanese-owned  Island  of  Formosa  the  owners  of  sugar 
plantations  are  being  encouraged  to  expand  crop  production  and 
capacity  of  alcohol-manufacturing  equipment.  It  is  estimated 
that  when  present  expansion  Is  completed  there  will  be  14,000,000 
Kallons  of  alcohol  produced  In  Formosa  alone. 

In  1932  there  were  200,000  gallons  of  alcohol  used  In  fuels,  as  com- 
pared with  a  thousand  times  that  much,  or  200.000.000  gallons,  of 
casollne  consumed.  Since  then  the  ratio  of  alcohol  used  has  been 
increasing  total  gasoline  being  220.000.000  gallons  in  1933  and  alco- 
hol 300  000  In  1934.  400,000  gallons  of  alcohol  were  used  In  fuel,  as 
compared  with  265.000.000  of  gasoline,  and  by  1935  alcohol  used  was 
double  the  previous  year  at  800.000  gallons,  whereas  total  gasoline 
had  risen  a  much  lower  percentage  to  290.000.000  gallons. 

It  Is  true  that  as  yet  the  amount  of  alcohol  used  is  only  a  fraction 
of  total  gasoline  consumption,  but  at  the  rate  alcohol  blending  Is 
expanding  and  alcohol  capacity  is  Increasing,  especially  under  the 
pressure  of  providing  fuel  for  military  purposes.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  alcohol  forms  an  Important  part  of  the  fuels  used.  Addi- 
tional emphasis  Is  given  the  matter  from  the  striving  for  self- 
sufllclency.  as  well  as  by  foreign-exchange  considerations  arising 
from  the  present  need  for  Japan  to  raise  over  «60.000.000  a  year 
to  pay  for  the  petroleum  products  now  Imported  Into  Japanese 
frontiers. 

BRAZIL 


A  number  of  Interesting  blends  have  been  tried  out  by  our  South 
American  neighbor  Brazil.  In  Pernambuco  one  blend  used  contains 
70  percent  alcohol  to  30  percent  ether,  another  90  percent  alcohol 
and  10  percent  ether,  and  the  "Gasalco"  brand  88  percent  alcohol 
to  12  percent  gasoline. 

The  total  amount  of  gasoline  consumed  In  Brazil  In  1P30 
amounted  to  about  75,000.000  gallons.  The  amount  of  alcohol- 
blended  fuel  used  is  not  available,  though  we  are  Informed  that 
blends  were  sold  In  only  three  cities,  the  ether  blends  In  Pernam- 
buco  and  the  "Gasalco"  type  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Nictheroy. 

For  1936  we  are  Informed  that  total  gasoline  consumed  was 
about  150.000.000  gallons  of  which  approximately  25,000,000  was  of 
blends  containing  some  3.000,000  gallons  of  alcohol.  This  con- 
firms the  additional  Information  that  at  present  the  blending  is 
on  the  basis  of  about  10  to  15  percent  alcohol  to  the  remaining 
parts  of  gasoline. 

Foreign-exchange  difficulties  have  prodded  Brazil  Into  trying  to 
do  something  about  automobile  fuels,  especially  where  petroleum 
products  form  about  one-tenth  of  total  Imports  Into  that  country. 
The  amount  of  {jetroleum  imported  amounts  to  over  $20,000,000 
and  so  is  a  focal  point  for  consideration  of  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment. 

IT  ALT 

There  would  be  some  verv  Interesting  Information  available  about 
Italy,  if  it  were  not  for  the' fact  that  the  Government  there  keeps  a 
great  number  of  statistics  confidential.  We  do  know  that  the 
Government  haa  decreed  a  25-percent  part  of  all  alcohol  produced 
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to  be  marked  for  motor-fuel  use.  This  Is  verified  by  1937  estimates 
of  about  7,500,000  gallons  of  alcohol  having  been  used  for  fuel 
purposes  when  compared  with  total  production  of  alcchol  for  all 
purposes  of  around  29.000.000  gallons  In  1936.  This  figure  r?pre- 
sents  more  than  double  the  corresponding  production  of  13.000.000 
gallons  of  all-purpose  alcohol  In  1935.  Wllh  total  consumption  of 
gasoline  by  Italy  estimated  at  142,000.000  gallons  for  1937.  the 
7.500.000  of  fuel  alcchol  represents  5  percent  as  much  as  gasoline — 
a  very  substantial  quantity. 

The  sources  of  Italian  alcohol  supplies  vary  from  year  to  year. 
It  Is  reported  that  the  1936  production  was  to  the  extent  of  35 
percent  from  sugar  beets,  with  an  unspecified  amount  from  wines 
and  other  sources.  The  methods  of  obtaining  alcohol  vary  widely 
from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  wineries.  If 
there  are  very  low  grade  and  unpalatable  wines  produced,  these  are 
almost  unmarketable  for  beverage  purposes,  and  thus  are  available 
for  conversion  into  alcohol.  With  a  varying  quantity  of  poor  wines 
depending  on  more  or  less  natural  causes,  governmental  policies 
must  be  flexible  and  adjustable  to  be  successful. 

PERU 

A  beginning  has  been  made  In  Peru  In  using  alcohol  in  fuels. 
In  1932  the  total  gasoline  consumed  amounted  to  139.000.000  gal- 
lons; by  1936  this  had  grown  to  160.000,000  gallons.  In  1932  there 
were  420.000  gallons  of  alcchol  used  in  fuels,  and  in  1936  this  had 
risen  to  546,000  gallons. 

Although  the  total  quantity  of  alcohol  used  remains  small — less 
than  1  percent  of  gasoline  consumption — we  find  that  the  Increase 
in  alcohol  used  amounted  to  about  30  percent,  as  compared  to  only 
about  8  percent  in  total  gasoline  consumption. 

POLAND 

The  Polish  Government  since  January  1933  has  decreed  that  the 
producers  of  petroleum  buy  an  amount  of  alcohol  equal  to  9  percent 
Of  the  amount  of  gas  sold.  The  actual  figures  on  gasoline  are  some- 
what complicated  due  to  the  fact  that  Poland  is  an  exporter  of 
Ijetroleum  products.  The  increase  of  alcohol  used  In  fuel  has  been 
tremendous  In  Poland,  rising  from  270.000  gallons  in  1931  to  2,400,0J0 
in  1936 — a  growth  of  almost  800  percent  in  5  years. 

After  deducting  the  amounts  of  petroleum  products  exported  from 
Poland,  we  can  get  the  approximate  amount  consumed  In  that  coun- 
try. For  1936  the  actual  consiunptlon  of  gasoline  was  about  25,- 
000.000  galions.  and  comparing  our  previous  figure  of  2,400.000  of 
alcohol  with  this,  we  have  approximately  the  9-perccnt  proportion  of 
alcohol  legally  required  to  be  tised  as  motor  fuel. 

THE    PHILIPPINES 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  Americans  to  learn  that  our 
Beml-lndependent  Territory,  the  Philippines,  is  one  of  the  leading 
producers  and  users  of  alcohol  In  fuels.  In  1930  the  Philippines 
vised  about  4,200,000  gallons  of  alcohol,  as  compared  to  27,100.000  j 
gallons  of  gasoline,  being  a  ratio  of  15  units  of  alcohol  to  every  j 
100  units  of  gasoline,  as  the  American  Good  Government  Society 
has  pointed  out. 

By  1936  the  consumption  of  fuel  alcohol  had  doubled  to  8.600,000 
gallons  and  gasoline  bad  Increased  to  41.000.000.  This  showed  a 
substantial  increase  In  the  alcohol  proportion  to  21  units  of 
alcohol  to  every  100  units  of  gasoline. 

THC    BRITISH    mPIRC 

British  interest  In  substitutes  for  gasoline,  largely  for  defense 
reasons,  is  well  manifested  in  the  Government-subsidized  plant  at 
BlUlngham.  England,  of  the  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd., 
now  under  construction.  The  works  will  cost  »5S.0O0,O00  and  will 
have  a  capacity  of  45.000,000  gallons  of  petrol  a  year  from  the 
process  of  hydrogenation  of  soft  coal.  The  chief  object  seems  to 
be  that  of  getting  some  self-sufficiency  in  the  sense  that  British 
coal  deposits  could  thereby  be  turned  Into  liquid  fuel.  Otherwise 
It  would  have  been  far  cheaper  to  have  built  an  alcohol  plant  of 
■Imilar  capacity  which  could  have  been  done  for  only  $7,000,000 
or  less. 

A  blend  of  alcohol  and  gasoline  Is  being  marketed  today  In 
England  without  Government  compulsion  but  with  encouragement 
by  tax  exemptions.  Except  for  certain  special  esses,  alcohol  blends 
of  gasoline  are  tax-free.  In  the  case  of  the  new  BlUlngham  plant, 
the  Crown  wUl  pay  the  firm  a  subsidy  of  8  pence  (16  cents)  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  petrol  for  9  years  to  encourage  the  enterprise. 

In  the  British  Dominion  of  Australia  the  sellers  of  gasoline  are 
required  to  purchase  li/j  gallons  of  alcohol  for  every  100  gallons  of 
gasoline,  this  law  applying  only  to  the  Province  of  Queensland. 
The  product  sold  to  the  consumer  is  called  Shellpol  and  has  from 
15  to  35  parts  alcohol  added  to  enotigh  gasoline  to  make  100  paits 
of  fuel. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  reported  used  in  1930  was  240.000  gallons 
out  of  a  total  gasoline  consumption  of  268.000.000.  In  1936  it  Is 
Slated  that  720.000  gallons  ol  alcohol  were  so  used  with  a  total  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  of  370.000,000.  Although  there  Is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  it  would  seem  that  the 
use  of  alcohol,  while  still  small,  is  growing  faster  than  the  percent- 
age gain  in  the  amount  of  gasoline  used. 

British  South  Africa  uses  a  blend  of  60  percent  alcohol  and  40 
percent  ether  under  the  name  of  Natallte,  the  sales  being  confined 
mostly  to  one  city. 

HXXNGART 

Hungary  Is  a  substantial  consumer  of  alcohol  fuel.  According 
to  1930  figures,  the  latest  available,  over  3,000.000  gallons  of  alcohol 
were  used  in  blends,  as  compared  with  about  21,000.000  of  gasoline, 
giving  a  ratio  of  about  14  gallons  of  alcohol  lor  each  100  gasoline 


sold.    The  blend  is  called  Motalco  and  consists  of  20  percent  alcohol 

to  80  percent  gasoline. 

FUEL  ALCOHOL  FROil  WASTE  SULPHITI  OF  PAPER  FCT-P  MILLS 

The  waste-product  liquor  from  the  pulping  of  wood  by  the  sulphite 
procers  contains  from  2  to  3.5  percent  sugars,  of  which  about  65 
■percent  are  fermentable  to  alcohol.  Before  this  liquor  can  be  fer- 
mented, the  sulfur  dioxide,  as  well  as  the  acetic  and  formic  acids 
In  it.  must  be  neutralized,  either  with  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

As  the  fermenting  agent,  there  Is  generally  used  a  special  type  of 
yeast  which  has  been  adapted  to  sulphite  liquors.  The  fermentation 
requires  from  2»'2  to  4  days  and  produces  an  amount  of  alcohol  equal 
to  about  1  percent  of  the  volume  of  the  liquor  fermented. 

Tins  process  and  material  has  not  as  yet  been  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  United  States  but  is  an  Important  source  of  Industrial 
and  fuel  alcohol  in  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

ALCOHOL  FROM    MILL  AND  FOREST  WASTE  AND  TREES 

There  are  two  important  steps  for  the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol 
from  wood.  First,  the  hydrolysis  of  the  cellulose  of  the  woods  to 
simple  sugars.  Second,  the  fermentation  of  these  stigars  to  alcohol 
by  yeast  in  the  usual  way. 

Experiments  of  this  sort  have  been  widely  tried  In  the  United 
States  and  at  one  time  ethyl  alcohol  was  produced  commercially 
from  sawdust.  Yields  of  20  to  24  gallons  of  pure  alcohol  per  ton 
of  dry  wood  were  obtained.  In  Germany  a  new  process  now  yields 
50  to  60  gallons  per  ton. 

BLENDING  AGENTS   FROM    FARM   CROPS 

Gasoline  and  ordinal y  alcohol  form  an  unstable  mixture,  so  that 
"blending  agents"  are  needed  to  hold  them  tcgethcr.  These  blend- 
ing agents  have  a  high  fuel  value  and  many  of  them,  such  as  butyl. 
isopropyl.  amyl  alcohols,  acetone,  and  ether,  can  be  produced  from 
agricultiu-al  crops. 

Veteran  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  1,1939 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  oppressive 
summer  heat  becomes  more  Intense,  we  are  hearing  more  and 
more  rumors  of  early  adjournment.  Some  think  that  we  will 
be  home  in  3  weeks'  time,  others  that  it  will  be  a  month  at  the 
outside,  while  still  others  believe  it  will  be  longer.  We  all 
have  our  own  pet  measures  that  we  would  like  to  see  passed, 
as  well  as  those  of  greater  Importance.  No  matter  how  long 
we  remain  in  Washington,  there  are  sure  to  be  some  worthy 
measures  that  fail  to  pass,  merely  because  time  will  not  permit 
their  consideration. 

SZRVICZ    MAK   THEW   AWT   WOW 

There  is  one  class  of  bills  that  I  desire  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress.  These  bills  have  to  do 
with  the  welfare  of  those  and  the  families  of  those  who 
offered  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  protection  of 
their  country.  Each  time  there  was  a  crisis  before  the  Na- 
tion, the  service  man  was  the  hero.  He  was  praised  by  the 
press,  from  the  pulpit  and  everywhere  that  man  communi- 
cated with  his  fellows.  But  when  peace  returned  and  the 
excitement  subsided  those  who  answered  their  country's  call 
were  soon  forgotten  in  the  mad  rush  to  return  to  normalcy. 
Each  year  many  bills  that  are  worthy  and  just  fall  by  the 
wayside. 

BUT   ONE   LAW   TO   OUR   CREDIT 

Let  us  not  have  this  happen  again  this  year.  The  only 
bill  that  has  become  law  this  session  in  which  veterans  are 
particularly  interested  is  H.  R.  2320,  restoring  certain  hos- 
pital, medical,  and  burial  rights  to  all  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  and  making  uniform  treatment  of  all  men  who 
enlisted  between  April  21,  1898,  and  July  4,  1902.  If  we  al- 
low this  to  be  the  only  bill  among  the  many  introduced,  to 
be  passed,  it  will  be  a  very  poor  batting  average. 

BOICE    NETOED    LEGISLATION 

We  have  bills  at  some  stage  on  the  road  to  passage  cover- 
ing all  the  various  phases  of  veteran  service.  While  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  mention  them  all,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  minds 
of  my  colleagues  a  few  important  measures:  The  Philippine 
travel  pay  bill,  liberalizing  the  marriage  clause  for  Spanish- 
1  American  War  veterans,  measures  of  benefit  to  Civil  War 
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widows  legislation  to  give  peacetime  veterans  75  percent  of 
the  rate  of  wartime  veterans,  as  weU  as  aid  to  J'dows  and 
orphans  of  peacetime  service  men.  pensions  to  all  widows  of 
World  War  veterans  and  aid  to  their  orphans,  unraveling  the 
non-srrvice-connected  disability  knot,  polishing  up  of  the  vet- 
eran insurance,  and  the  lessening  the  amount  of  red  tape  in 
general,  as  well  as  legislation  improving  the  Job  situation  for 
all  veterans. 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION  SHOtTLD  BE   PASSED 

^I  am  net  saying  that  all  of  these  measures  introduced  are 
drawn  just  as  they  should  be.  but  I  am  saying  all  classes 
touched  by  these  bills  are  in  need  of  legislation.  If  J^^e  bills 
introduced  are  not  what  they  should  be.  they  should  be 
amended  and  passed  in  the  corrected  form. 

TIME  IS   SLIPPING    AWAY 

My  colleagues,  the  time  is  slipping  away.  Let  us  not  neglect 
the  most  worthy  of  all  our  citizens,  those  who  through  the 
years  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  be  citizens  of  the  gieatest 
democracy  in  the  world. 


The    Dominated    and    Controlled   Motion    Picture 

Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

I  of'oklaho.ma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  1.1939 

Mr  BOREN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  motion-picture  industry, 
consumer  rights  are  left   to  shift  for  themselves  and  the 
profit  motive  alone  prevails.    Unlike  other  business  agencies.  ; 
the  motion- picture  industry  never  consults  the  people  as  a 
whole   or  even   have   avenues   for   expression   of   consumer 
rights.    The  theater-going  public  has  neither  choice  of  pic- 
tures nor  theaters  and  no  practical  right   of   selection   in 
spending    their    entertainment    dollar.    Opportunity    withm 
the  industry  is  stifled  by  the  complete  absence  of  competition. 
The  consumer  as  a  patron  of  the  movies  should  be  given  an 
active  and  significant  role  in  the  selection  of  pictures  and 
theaters.     Today  he  is  told  rather  than  asked  what  he  would 
see  for  his  motion-picture  dollar. 

In  the  production  of  commodities  the  consumer  wants 
facts  about  price,  quality,  comparative  values,  and  useful- 
ness of  goods  offered  for  sale.  The  motion-picture  industry 
exemplifies  to  a  large  extent  the  distance  we  have  traveled 
from  a  competitive  to  a  dominated  and  controlled  economy. 
Under  the  present  system  the  motion-picture  patron  is  power- 
less to  demand  a  good  picture  at  a  reasonable  price.  During 
these  years,  when  $5  shirts  have  been  reduced  to  $2,  $2  shirts 
have  been  reduced  to  90  cents,  and  in  a  similar  fashion 
throughout  the  business  world  where  consumer  interests  had 
opportunity  through  business  competition  to  assert  itself  the 
quality  of  goods  have  come  up  and  the  prices  have  come 
down.  Exactly  contrary,  the  quality  of  pictures  and  theaters 
have  remained  static  or  in  some  sections  degenerated,  while 
the  price  to  the  patrons  has  gone  from  10  cents  to  25  cents, 
from  25  cents  to  66  cents,  and  from  50  cents  to  $1.10. 

There  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  Congressmen 
who  have  diligently  studied  the  motion-picture  industry  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years.  We  are  united  in  our  wish  to  give  each 
community  an  opportunity  to  have  the  kind  of  pictures  it 
wishes  to  see.  and  to  give  to  the  patron  a  price  in  comparison 
to  the  quality  of  the  product  offered. 

The  propaganda  powers  of  the  screen,  including  its  influ- 
ence on  the  thought  and  morals  of  people,  especially  children, 
is  of  great  consequence  and  of  serious  public  interest,  but, 
more  than  that,  the  consumer  lacks  the  force  of  competition. 
He  mu5t  pay  whatever  freight  the  traffic  will  bear,  admission 
prices  being  limited  only  by  the  factor  of  diminishing  terms. 


Among  those  of  us  who  have  devoted  particular  attention 
to  this  problem  there  is  united  purpose  and  a  united  program. 
The  Congress  wiU  undoubtedly  deal  with  the  motion-picture 
problem  in  a  comprehensive  way  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

At  the  suggestion  of  interested  colleagues  I  am  presenting 
here  a  few  preliminary  facts  for  your  analysis  and  considera- 
tion I  would  likr>  also  at  this  point  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission-  study  on  motion- 
picture  producers  and  distributors,  published  June  30,  1938. 
If  you  care  to  pursue  further  the  background  of  the  present 
problem,  it  might  be  helpful  to  examine  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry  Study.  No.  34.  published  by  the  N.  R.  A.  in  February 
1936  and  the  N.  R.  A.  report  on  code  No.  124  in  pursuance  of 
the  Executive  order  of  November  27, 1933.  I  might  add  that  il 
you  are  interested  in  the  legal  aspects  of  the  problem,  among 
us  we  have  prepared  a  memorandum  and  voluminous  cita- 
tions on  cases  in  point,  constitutionality  of  legislative  ap- 
proaches, and  so  forth,  which  we  will  present  in  the  course 

of  time.  ^       ^    J     .^.^ 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  present  a  few  basic  facts 
pertaining  to  the  motion-picture  industry.  We  urge  your 
thoughtful  consideration  of  this  great  public  problem  and 
invite  your  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  this  problem 
with  a  view  to  cooperative  action  in  its  solution. 

A    FEV/    BASIC    FACTS    PEETAINING    TO    THE    MOTION -PICTtTRE    INDUSTRY- 
PRODUCTION 

Number  of  films:  During  the  past  5  years,  the  eight  major 
companies  have  released  yearly  an  average  of  about  360  fea- 
tures, or  about  70  percent  of  the  yearly  total  of  500  pictures. 
Seven  companies  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  pictures 
per  year;  the  eighth.  United  Artists,  produces  from  12  to  25. 
Numerous  independent  producers  release  about  150  fea- 
tures per  year.  Some  200  to  300  foreign  features  are  also 
released  annually  in  the  United  States.  Few  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  releases  are  of  first-run  caliber. 

Value  of  films:  Domestic  feature  releases  by  the  eight  major 
companies  account  for  80  to  85  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
all  films,  ba.sed  either  on  cost  of  production  or  film  rentals. 
The  major  companies  usually  produce  each  year  about  10 
so-called  class-A  pictures,  costing  upward  of  $500,000,  also 
10  class-B  pictures,  costing  from  $250,000  to  $500,000.    The 
remaining  30  feature  releases  include  program  pictures,  west- 
erns, and  serials,  usually  costing  much  less  than  $250,000. 
Most  independent  productions  are  shot  in  6  to  10  days,  at  a 
cost  averaging  $5,000  per  day.    The  majors  also  produce  some 
of  these  "quickies"  or  "cheaters,"  as  the  independent  ex- 
hibitors call  them. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Key  cities:  The  eight  major  producers  have  national  dis- 
tribution systems  located  in  31  key  cities.  (See  map  in  Film 
Facts,  and  Equity  No.  87-273  for  details.)  These  affiliated 
distribution  systems  provide  an  outlet  not  only  for  all  the 
product  of  the  major  companies,  but  also,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, for  that  of  a  few  independent  producers. 
Gaumont-British  has  recently  established  its  own  American 
distribution  system.  Several  independent  or  "States'  rights" 
distributors  provide  distribution  for  independent  productions. 
A  few  independent  producers  have  distribution  facilities  of 
their  own  in  a  dozen  or  more  key  cities. 

Major  distribution  control:  The  majors  control  distribu- 
tion to  an  amount  exceeding  the  value  of  their  own  films,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  important  independents  find  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  major  distributive  outlets  in  order  to  effect 
national  coverage.  For  instance.  Disney's  Snow  White  was 
released  through  RKO. 

EXHIBITION 

Theater  control:  Five  major  companies  are  vertically  inte- 
grated, owning  production,  distribution,  and  exhibition  facili- 
ties. They  operate  about  2.400,  or  13  percent  of  a  total  of 
some  17.500  theaters.  Paramount  operates  1,133  theaters; 
Warners.  527;  Loew's.  119;  RKO.  124;  and  20th  Century  Fox, 
518.  These  include  the  finest  theaters  in  the  choicest  locali- 
ties.   They  charge  the  highest  admission  prices,  and  they 
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represent  about  3.000,000  seats,  or  roughly  30  percent  of  the 
country's  total  of  10.000,000  seats.  The  average  seating 
capacity  of  the  theaters  owned  by  the  major  companies  is 
about  1,250. 

Lack  of  competition:  Competition  between  the  affiliated 
exhibitors  has  been  largely  avoided  by  dividing  the  country 
into  noncompeting  areas,  by  joint  operation,  and  by  splitting 
product.    The  majors  then  act  in  concert  to  protect  each  | 
others'  interests  from  outside  competition. 

Unaffiliated  circuits:  In  1937  unaffiliated  circuits  (compris- 
ing four  or  more  theaters)  operated  over  20  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  theaters  and  over  25  percent  of  the  total 
.  seating  capacity  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  chains 
are  small  but  in  regions  not  dominated  by  the  major  com- 
panies a  few  large  chains  exist  which  because  of  their  su- 
perior bargaining  power  exercise  a  degree  of  control  over 
competing  independent  exhibitors  comparable  to  that 
achieved  by  the  affiliated  group  in  other  areas.  However, 
these  chains,  unlike  the  affiliated  companies,  never  have  to 
look  on  competing  exhibitors  as  potential  customers. 

IndeF)endent  exliibitors:  Independent  exhibitors  operate 
about  two- thirds  of  the  number  of  theaters,  comprising  about 
half  the  total  seating  capacity.  Their  theaters  average  about 
450  S6£it.s 

Pricing  of  films:  Pricing  of  films  is  based  upon  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  theater,  the  admission  price  charged, 
the  protection  jjeriod  granted,  and  the  bargaining  position 
of  the  exhibitor.  There  are  other  factors  in  this  intricate 
system  of  bargaining  between  the  exhibitor  and  the  distrib- 
utor. Some  contracts  call  for  a  flat  sum,  others  for  a  per- 
centage of  the  receipts,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Runs:  First  nms  of  major  productions  are  the  lifeblood 
of  the  exhibition  industry.  First  runs  are  protected  by  al- 
lowing a  specified  period  of  time  to  elapse  before  subsequent 
showings  in  a  defined  area.  The  prior- run  exhibitor  pays 
a  premium  for  this  protection.  The  second-run  exhibitor  at- 
tempts to  get  as  much  protection  as  possible  against  the 
third-run  exhibitor.  The  value  of  a  film  usually  decreases 
with  each  run,  so  that  a  film  which  brings  a  rental  of  $15,000 
for  first  run  downtown  will  often  sell  for  as  low  as  $15  in  a 
subsequent  run  theater  a  year  or  so  later. 


Another  Step  Toward  Totalitarianism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


tlon  of  the  Government  agency  would  most  likely  be  set  lower 
than  that  of  the  private  organization. 

We  wo\ild  again  see  the  spectacle  of  the  stifling  of  private 
enterprise  which  has  been  shown  us  to  our  sorrow  so  often 
during  this  administration.  It  would  be  just  another  step 
toward  eccmomic  totalitarianism. 


Celebration  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third 
Anniversary  of  Declaration  of  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  5.  1939 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  1,1939 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are  dis- 
couraged with  unemployment,  tired  of  economic  warfare,  sick 
of  relief,  disgusted  with  the  administration,  and  soured  on 
life.  Hope,  courage,  ambition — the  key  principles  of  the 
American  way  of  Uving.  have  all  been  stifled  by  the  New 
Dealers. 

A  A.  Berle.  one  of  the  ardent  brain  trusters  of  this  admin- 
tration.  proposes  that  Government  credit  be  used  to  finance 
both  private  and  public  activities.  Of  course,  any  Govern- 
ment guaranties  of  loans  would  not  be  shown  to  the  tax- 
payers as  a  public  debt.  But  it  is  a  Federal  obligation  resting 
finally  upon  the  taxpayer. 

In  this  two-way  system  of  financing,  the  borrower,  if  he 
could  not  persuade  private  bankers  that  his  enterprise  is 
sound,  could  go  to  the  Government,  where  he  might  have 
better  luck.  Political  pressure  and  wire  pulling  might  be  used 
to  put  through  the  loan.  Sound  private  judgment  would  find 
Itself  in  competition  with  a  tax-free,  unsound  political  agency. 

The  Government  could  very  easily  make  its  loans  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  because  the  overhead  charged  to  the  opera- 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.     ALBEN    W.     BARKLEY.     OP    KENTUCKY. 

JULY  4.  1939 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  address  delivered  yester- 
day by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyI  at 
Washington  Monument,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  address  was 
a  very  interesting  and  a  timely  one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  are  celebrating  today  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-third  anniversary  of  the  adoption  by  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  Declaration  was  a  revolutionary  document.  If  promul- 
gated today  for  the  first  time  In  America,  it  would  frighten  a  lot 
of  people  Into  calling  other  people  horrible  names.  But  though  it 
was  a  revolutionary  doucument.  it  did  not  inspire  the  beginning  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

The  Revolution  had  been  in  progress  for  nearly  2  years,  and  the 
Battles  of  Lexlnpton  and  Concord  had  been  fought  more  than  a 
year  before  the  Declaration  was  adopted. 

But  while  Its  adoption  did  not  inaugurate  the  Revolution,  it 
xmdoubtedly  Inspired  Its  continuance,  becatise  It  marked  the 
official  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and 
afforded  them  a  definite  goal  of  nationhood  toward  which  to 
press. 

It  dealt  principally  with  the  unalienable  rights  of  man — those 
rights  which  cannot  be  alienated,  bartered,  or  bargained  away — 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Those  who  wrote  those  words  realized  that  life  without  liberty 
is  empty  and  barren,  no  less  so  today  than  when  the  words  were 
written;  and  that  the  pursuit,  attalrmient.  and  enjoyment  of 
happiness  through  the  fulfillment  of  these  rights  are  the  legitimate 
objectives  of  organized  society. 

Jefferson  Is  credited  with  chief  authorship  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  his  epitaph  at  Montlcello,  written  by  himself, 
he  claims  authorship,  and  to  this  claim  he  is  entitled. 

He  was  largely  the  author  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  constituting 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  guaranteeing  freedom 
of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  and  of  worship. 

He  wrote  voluminously  upon  all  subjects,  with  emphasis  on 
government.  He  has  been  the  victim  of  as  much  misquotation 
and  misinterpretation  as  any  man  In  American  history. 

While  he  Is  freqiiently  quoted  as  sajrlng  "That  government  Is 
best  which  governs  least,"  his  statem.ent  that  all  constitutions 
should  be  revised  about  every  20  years;  that  no  dead  generation 
has  the  right  to  bind  a  living  generation  in  the  form  of  Its  laws 
or  its  constitutions,  Is  rarely  referred  to  by  those  who  would 
chain  each  new  generation  to  the  hitching  posts  of  luiother 
century. 

The  two  creative  men  whom  we  associate  in  our  minds  when 
we  think  of  the  American  Revolution  and  its  consequences  are 
Jefferson  and  Washington.  Jefferson,  the  sage,  scholar,  and  po- 
litical philosopher;  Washington,  the  solid,  determined,  and  in- 
spired leader  of  mlUtary  and  civil  authority  which  lifted  him  to 
a  moral  grandeur  not  approached  by  any  other  man. 

Both  were  equally  Indispensable  in  the  fields  which  they  oc- 
cupied. 

Yet  Washington,  exact  and  meticulous  In  all  that  he  aald.  Is 
misquoted  and  misinterpreted  no  lees  than  was  Jefferson  him- 
self. 

Washington  did  not  believe  that  this  Nation,  even  in  Its  In- 
fancy, should  or  could  encase  itself  within  an  impenetrable 
shell  o<  isolaUon  "^^^  ta^  no  part  in  the  afl«lrs  of  manlrlnrt. 
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j;::??n^l^"^ig't  ani  woild'SS?e  certainly  promote   .he   safety 

"'V>.r' ml'm^'ie "his Tva'Jf  words:  "It  is  our  true  policy  to  Bteer 
cle^r'  oTpSa'neS  'alliance    with    any    portion    of    the    foreign 

''^.Ta.^.Ve  =yA:\ee^;  r^^Vrh7cStrhirest3hlish. 
menu  cl  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  Bafely  trust 
to  temoorary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

•n^^rha?  never  been  a  permanent  alliance  between  this  and 
an^lther^atlon.  unless  the  Monroe  Doctrine  n.ay  be  -^  f^^^^^f^ 

Thpre  has  never  been  even  a  temporary  alliance  in  the  sense  in 
ul^S  Wa^hiSgt^n  foresaw  and  sanctioned  them  as  possible  and 

'^''w?  h^ive  been  associated  from  time  to  time  with  other  nations 
•  «th«pffnrt  to  foster  peace  and  international  law  and  regard  for 
he  rUfs  of  other  nlt^^  large  and  small.  But  even  during  the 
World  War  we  had  neither  a  permanent  nor  a  temporary  alliance 
with  a^y  European  nation  that  bound  us  to  do  or  refrain  frorn 
Some  Scything  in  the  future,  as  proof  of  which  we  declined  to 
rati  I  S  terms  of  peace  when  that  conflict  had   ended^ 

Yet  in  BDlte  of  Wa^-hlngtons  Fiu-ewell  Address,  and  in  spite  of 
o J  hlst^r^  to  the  contrail  for  150  years,  whenever  the  President 
Tthe  m?tJd  Stat^  or  the  S-cretary  of  State  under  any  admln- 
is^atfon  «e^s  toTooJerate  with  other  nations  to  preserve  peace 
and-*  mJLe  wis  less  pr^obable,  or  to  insist  upon  the  ob^-' a  nee  or 
the  decent  rules  of  international  law  which  ""ViiH^h^t  we  are 
been  recognized  for  more  than  a  century,  we  are  told  that  we  are 
fl^uunrthe  advice  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  by  conniving  at 
?ome  mTsterlcus  species  of  permanent  alliance  which  will  involve 
us  in  Tn  the  quar'rels  of  other  nations  and  destroy  the  fabric  of 

°"l  hoTor' thr:d?i?e'of  Washington,  in  the  spirit  as  -ell  as  the 
letter  I  rejoice  that  in  all  our  history  tbere  has  never  been  a 
i^rmanent  alliance  which  he  condemned,  nor  even  a  temporary 
alliance  which  he  sanctioned. 

But  this  does  net  mean  that  America  is  a  sand  lot  or  that  the 
united  States  constitutes  a  huge  ostrich  whose  anatomy  can  be 
concealed  bv  a  burled  head.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  afraid 
fS  rSoralze  the  world-wide  struggle  to  preserve  what  democracy 
we  h^vft^n  able  thus  far  to  obtain.  If  we  have  not  the  courage 
to  pre^rve   it   now.   we   are  not  worthy  of  those   who  gained   it 

^°'T^fs  democracy  of  which  we  speak,  and  to  which  ^e  render 
eenulne  or  lln  service,  as  the  case  may  be.  is  not  merely  a  form  or 
aTst^m  of  gov^rmnent.  It  is  a  way  of  life.  It  may  be  consistent 
tlth^S^lous^Systems  of  government.  It  may  rest  upon  a  written 
institution,  as  in  the  United  States,  or  it  may  be  governed  by 
traditions    nrecedents.  habits,  as  In  Great  Britain. 

But    t  must  be  defended  always  and  everywhere  If  It  Is  not  to 

***ln°?n  arresting  and  thouf.htful  article  written  last  February  the 
new  Llbrllr^InS  Congress.  Mr.  Archibald  MacLelsh.  said  this  about 

''^•'^e^wiil  to  defend  democracy  demands  a  belief  in  democracy^ 
And  belief  in  democracy  demands  that  democracy  should  be  a  way 
of  life  with  future  and  unachieved  objectives  such  as  men  can 
continue  to  desire.  ^   ^  »..  v. 

"If  the  democracy  to  be  defended  Is  merely  the  status  quo  which 
the  CTeat  corporations  and  the  reactionary  newspapers  ca  democ- 
Scy^hen  they  shout  for  Its  defense,  then  the  belief  will  be  cool 

^"^lf^*however"t*he'  democracy  to  be  defended  Is  a  future  democ- 
racv  a  Tme  democracy  which  will  admit  the  failures  of  this 
democracy^d  set  them  right:  if  the  democracy  to  be  defended 
fs  T  fre^  m^-s  wav  of  deaUng  with  a  free  mans  evils  In  order  to 
Seated  Tree  man's  world,  then  the  will  to  defend  and  protect 
tw  democracy  will  be  strong  enough  to  sweep  over  any  chal- 
,'enge  SS  t/at  kind  of  will  and  that  kind  of  belief  are  not 
ihlcved  by  refusing  to  permit  democracy  to  be  attacked.  To 
'  «fut  to  lirmit  democracy  to  face  attack  is  to  turn  den^ocracy 
Into   the   itatus   quo   and    freeze    It   in   a  form  in   which   only   a 

""'imoS^tlc'beTlef  m  democracy  and  the  popular  will  to  defend 
It  a^^S'^  onfy  bv  permitting  democracy  to  face  any  attack, 
however  slanderous  hbw^er  murderous,  answering  the  proposals 
nf^he  attackers  w  th  such  proposals  as  a  democracy  can  make. 
?^iewi?il"ve  in  democracy  because  they  believe  in  the  pec^ 
;re  Will  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome.  Those  who  believe  in 
Another   democracy   may   very   well    fear,   but   their   fears  will   be 

*"rt^^s\hls  sort  of  democracy  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence Tnd  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  gave  ^is  It  Is 
this  Srt  of  democracy  which  is  under  attack  in  America  and 
IhrouThout  the  world.  It  is  this  sort  of  democracy  that  we  will 
S^Snd  Sinst  all  enemies  foreigr.  and  domestic,  "this  sort  of 
demccracv  is  not  worth  preserving,  it  was  never  worth  ach  evlng. 
T^r  uTwIo  ^lleve  In  it  rededicate  ourselves  to  it  and  Justify 
Se  faith  and  the  Lc^flce  of  those  who.  under  God.  achieved  It 
and  bequeathed  It  to  us. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  5.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  JULY 

4.   1939 


Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  able  and  inter- 
estTng  speech  deUvered  by  the  Senator  from  M^sachusetts 
[Mr.  Walsh  1   at  Fitchburg.  Mass..  on  July  4.  1939.  on  the 

subject  of  neutrality.  ^      ^  ♦„  k^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

T>,e  most  important  question  pending  before  the  Congress  of 
thl^n^d  StSS  vttally  and  affe^ing  the  life  and  future  of  our 
ReDiTbU?  is  that  of  definitely  determining  our  policy  of  neu- 
fra^i^vVVhat  should  we  do.  and  what  should  we  refrain  from 
?oing'-  In^uJ  coS^erclal  and  diplomatic  relations  with  coun- 
tries   at  war    in  order  to  preserve   peace   for  ourselves? 

That  1^"'  impossible  to  stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
ouTpoMcy  of  neutrality  may  be  realized  vividly  by  calling  atten- 
?l"n  to  word  conditions  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  to  be 
inevitable  that  war  will  come  to  Europe  in  the  near  future  It 
Say  not  come  immediately,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  long 
Stponed  unless  there  is  a  radical  change  in  the  present  bellig- 
erent attitude  in  Europe.  To  my  mind  there  is  only  one  thing 
fhat  can  possibly  prevent  another  European  war;  namely,  a 
genuine  international  conference  for  peace. 

^  The  difficulties  in  holding  a  peace  conference  that  B I J^^  Prom- 
ise of  success  however,  are  almost  insurmountable.  A  genuine 
peace  conference  presumes  that  participants  are  ready  to  give  aa 

"^  Ut^'u8°  consider  briefly  the  conflicting  claims  and  thereby 
realize  the  many  difficulties.  „ 

Hitler  demands  the  righting  of  the  alleged  German  wrong 
incorporated  in  the  Versailles  Treaty.  He  asserts  Germany  has 
Sen  "robbed"  of  her  foreign  colonies,  and  this  is  his  defense 
for  attempting  to  expand  to  the  east  on  the  European  Continent 
in  order  that  Germany  may  have  more  room  He  asserts  Ger- 
many's rivals,  England  and  France,  and  even  Belgium,  have  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  foreign  colonies  that  are  disproportionately  and 

inequitably  distributed.  ,     ,  .   .v.  *   »w     *„^ 

On  the  other  hand,  England  and  France  insist  that  the  terri- 
torial status  quo  must  be  maintained  and  are  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish anv  of  their  holdlnes  on  the  various  continents. 

A  peace  conference  dealing  with  the  redistribution  of  the  sur- 
face  of    the    globe    would    necessitate    those    countries    which    are 
alleged  to  have  too  much  of  the  earth's  surface  to  relinquish  some 
;    of   It   to  those  who  claim  to  have   too  little.     The   difficulties   of 
bargaining    for    a    redistribution    are    obvious.     It    is    possible,    of 
I    course    that  England  and  France  may  come  to  realize  their  foreign 
possessions  are  a  liability  and  that  subject  peoples  are  a  source  of 
t    trouble  to  the  mother  country  because  of  the  sense  of   Injustice 
they  invariably  entertain.     But  this  state  of  mind  Is  clearly  not 
;    now  in  sight.  ,  ^^  ... 

Apparently  the  present  attitude  of  the  nations  of  the  world  Is 
not  much  different  from  that  of  the  masses.  The  nxasses  every- 
where today  claim  they  are  receiving  too  little  benefits  under  pres- 
ent economic  systems  while  a  few  receive  too  much.  Likewise,  cer- 
tain ambitious  nations  are  restless  and  discontented  because  they 
think  they  have  too  little  while  their  neighbors  and  rivals  have 

too  much.  ,       ^ 

There  being  no  hope  of  a  repartition  of  Influence  and  power 
among  the  strong  nations,  the  alternative  Is  war. 
I  All  these  facts  emphasize  th#  supreme  Importance  of  a  neu- 
'  trality  law  which  will  assure  our  avoidance  of  involvement  In  any 
European  war.  These  old  and  present  European  rivalries,  ambi- 
tions, and  hatreds  are  of  no  concern  to  us.  We  naturally  have 
our  sympathies  and  conception  of  the  Justice  or  injustice  of  the 
contending  interests — but  there  is  and  should  be  no  obligation 
upon  oiu  part  to  do  other  than  use  ovir  good  offices  for  peace  and 
to  make  every  effort  to  bring  about  arbitrations  for  we  Ameri- 
cans are  imbued  with  the  p^-inclple  that  international  quarrels 
should  be  settled  by  peaceful  negotiations,  rather  than  by  resort- 
lag  to  arms. 

The  United  States,  more  than  any  other  country  In  the  world. 
Is  free  from  the  possibilities  of  starvation,  invasion,  and  economic 
domination.  There  may  be  some  Justification  for  countries  tak- 
ing sides  in  a  war  between  two  rival  groups  of  foreign  powers, 
who  fear  these  perils,  but  we  have  no  such  excuse.     Furthermore, 
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It  seems  to  me.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  anything  like  a  real 
Invasion  of  this  country  can  be  made  unless  all  other  nations  of 
the  world  should  combine  against  lis. 

It  is  certain,  if  anything  is  certain,  that  a  world  bristling  with 
national  enmities,  a  world  divided  into  two  war-like  groups,  can 
be  no  menace  to  us  while  we  remain  definitely  neutral.  We  ought 
to  do  this  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  if  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  crumbles,  we  shall  preserve  for  humanity  a  haven  of  safety, 
containing  all  the  elements  on  which  we  may  continue  to  btiild  a 
prosperous  democracy 

A  strictly  neutral  attitude  does  not  Imply  a  selfish  concern  with 
our  own  affairs  or  refusal  to  assume  our  part  In  the  common  bur- 
dens of  humanity.  That  is  always  the  argument  advanced  by  those 
who  wish  us  to  share  in  their  burdens.  A  strong  neutral  position 
will  enable  America  to  do  more  for  humanity  in  general  than  an 
America  growing  rich  through  selling  arms  and  munitions  to  bel- 
ligerents, thereby  arousing  the  hatred  of  those  to  whom  we  are 
unable  to  make  sales  of  arms  and  munitions,  and,  after  the  war. 
with  almost  certainty,  being  plunged  Into  another  and  greater 
depression. 

Another  Important  consideration  which  should  promnt  us  to 
strict  neutrality  is  the  possibility  that,  shoxild  the  United  SUtes 
Join  in  another  war.  It  would  probably  result  In  the  end  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  and  the  rise  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  I  am  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  existing 
ban  on  exports  of  munitions  of  war  in  time  of  war  to  nations  at 
war.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act  in  this  respect. 
In  my  Judgment,  are  an  essentfal  element  of  any  policy  of  real 
neutrality,  and  that  Is  the  kind  of  neutrality  that  the  American 
people  desire  and  ought  to  have. 

The  present  proposal  for  the  Immediate  repeal  of  the  embargo 
provisions,  however  plausibly  it  may  be  presented,  is,  in  fact,  mo- 
tivated by  a  desire  to  put  the  United  States  In  a  positon  to  supply 
munitions  of  war  to  England  and  France  in  the  event  of  a  general 
European  war.  and,  In  effect,  to  serve  advance  notice  to  the  world 
that  the  material  resources  of  the  United  States  will  be  available 
to  these  particular  nations  in  case  of  need.  This  is  not  disinter- 
ested neutrality,  either  In  fact  or  In  spirit.  However  well  Intended 
and  expressive  of  our  sympathies.  It  is,  in  effect,  dangerous  par- 
tisanship. It  is  not  a  policy  adopted  to  keeping  the  United  States 
out  of  war.  It  Is  Just  the  reverse.  It  leads  directly  to  our  own 
involvement  in  foreign  wars. 

Congress,  4  years  ago.  enacted  legislation  embargoing  In  time  of 
war  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  to 
any  foreign  nation  at  war.  This  statute  empowered  the  President 
to  enumerate  the  prohibited  Items,  that  Is,  to  specify  exactly  what 
was  embraced  within  the  general  terms  "arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war."  It  empowered  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
existence  of  war,  whereupon  the  statutory  embargo  automatically 
became  effective. 

I  supported  this  legislation  because  I  believed  then,  as  I  believe 
now.  that  it  was  embodying  sound  public  policy  and  would  help 
toward  keeping  the  United  States  cut  of  war  iX  wars  came  else- 
where In  the  world.  .  ^  ^  ,^„^ 
In  enacting  this  legislation,  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of  1935. 
Congress  specified  that  it  should  expire  on  March  1.  1936,  with  the 
idea  that  prior  to  this  expiration  date,  broader  and  permanent 
legislation  on  this  subject  would  be  framed  and  passed. 

The  time  proved  too  short,  and  by  Joint  resolution,  which  re- 
ceived tlie  President's  slgnattire  on  February  29,  1936,  Congress 
extended  the  expiration  date  to  May  1.  1937,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  substitution  of  the  word  "shall"  for  the  word  "may",  made  the 
Issuance  by  the  President  of  a  proclamation  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  (if  such  were  the  fact)    mandatory  rather  then  per- 

When  It  Is  remembered  that  the  taking  effect  of  the  embargo  on 
munitions  of  war  was  automatic  upon  the  Issuance  of  a  Presiden- 
tial proclamation,  this  change  In  language  from  "may"  to  "shall 
bespoke  the  renewed  Intent  and  desire  of  the  Congress  for  em- 
bargo on  munitions. 

Congress  in  1937.  enacted  further  amendments  which  amounted 
to  a  ^rtual  rewriting  of  the  entire  Neutrality  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion received  the  approval  of  the  President  on  May  1.  1937,  the 
very  day  upon  which  the  statutory  permission  for  embargo  iJipon 
munitions  was  due  to  expire.  On  the  same  date  the  President 
issued  a  proclamation  enumerating  the  "arms,  ammunition,  and 

"ln^l937  neutrality  legislation  reenacted  without  time  limit  the 
embargo  provisions  on  munitions  of  war  and  mandatory  discre- 
tion to  the  President  to  proclaim  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
whenever  he  found  such  to  be  the  fact.  It  Is  the  repeal  of  this 
permanent  provision  of  the  1937  act  which  Is  now  proposed  and 
which  is  now  before  the  Congress.  *,.        „  v,  „^^ 

The  present  neutrality  bill,  in  effect,  revives  the  cash-and- 
carry  provisions  and  makes  the  same  applicable  to  all  materials 
and    supplies.    Including    arms,    ammunition,    and    Implements    of 

The  present  neutrality  bill  expressly  repeals  all  of  the  prior 
neutrality  acts  of  1935.  1936,  and   1937  previously  referred  to. 

The  new  bill.  Insofar  as  It  alms  to  lift  the  mandatory  embargo 
on  munitions  of  war  and  permit  their  shipment  on  a  cash-and- 
carry  basis,  amounts  to  a  complete  reversal  of  the  position  taken 
by  Congress  4  years  ago.  3  years  ago,  and  even  2  years  ago. 

I  cannot  accept  the  view  that  this  complete  reversal  of  our 
poslUon  Is  Justified  by  any  of  the  developments  in  the  internaUonal 


situation  in  recent  years  and  recent  months.  T  cannot  accept  the 
view  that  we  ought  to  let  down  the  bars  and  give  notice  to  the 
world  that  foreign  nations  with  money  to  buy  and  ships  to  trans- 
port may  procure  their  munitions  of  war  from  us  in  time  of  war. 
We  know,  and  the  world  knows,  that  such  an  invitation  means 
that  Britain  and  France  may  count  on  our  assistance  because  they 
have  the  money  and  Britain  has  the  ships,  whereas  Germany  and 
Italy,  in  actuality,  will  be  precluded.  This  may  be  a  course  that 
appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people,  but  It  is  not 
neutrality  and  It  is  not  conducive  to  keeping  the  United  States  out 
of  war. 

It  also  means  that  Japan  can  count  on  our  assistance  in  the 
Far  East  as  she  has  the  ships.  This  may  not  appeal  to  our 
sympathies  but  if  we  are  to  be  honestly  neutral  we  cannot  have 
one  policy  for  EJtirope  and  another  policy  for  the  Orient. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  argument,  not  publicly  asserted,  of 
cotuse,  but  secretly  advanced,  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
may  be  used  in  the  nature  of  a  threat  to  belligerents  in  Europe,  as 
indicating  the  possibility  of  our  alining  ourselves  with  France 
and  England,  and  possibly  Russia,  against  the  totalitarian  states  in 
the  event  of  war.  In  my  opinion,  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  for 
the  purpose  of  using  It  for  this  objective  Is  playing  with  fire;  is 
clearly  a  nonneutral  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  country,  and 
however  much  we  may  desire  to  use  our  good  offices  to  bring  about 
peace,  is  more  likely  to  result  In  our  Involvement  in  any  European 
war.  ^         ,   _,, 

In  a  word,  neutrality  presupposes  the  elimination  of  prejudices 
and  personal  desires.  Actions  that  prompt  a  course  of  conduct 
such  as  the  furnishing  of  arms  and  munitions  to  one  belligerent 
against  another.  Is  one  of  the  surest  ways  I  know  of  to  becom« 
Involved  in  a  war. 

The  American  people  want  peace  and  are  determined  to  have 
it  at  any  cost.  Let  us  resolve,  on  this  glorious  birthday  of  this 
Nation,  to  turn  all  our  attention  to  the  solution  of  our  own  domes- 
tic problems  and  avoid  alliances  and  policies  that  are  certain  to 
lead  us  into  war. 


Dust  Bowls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  5.  1939 


ARTICLE   BY    CHAUNCEY   THOMAS 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  intensely  interesting  article  from  the  pen  of 
Chauncey  Thomas,  published  in  Colorado  Magazine  (May 
issue),  upon  the  natural  causes  of  the  so-called  dust  bowls. 
Congress  is  spending  billions  trying  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem and  might  be  very  well  interested  in  Mr.  Thomas'  able 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BETWETN    ICE    AGES 

(By  Chaimcey  Thomas) 

The  Northern  Hemisphere  Is  between  Ice  ages  and  has  not  yet 
reached  the  middle  period  of  warmth  and  dryness.  Geology  is  a 
part  of  history:  archeology  Is  a  part  of  geology,  ancient  concerning 
man  but  recent  In  the  rocks.  History  from  a  scientist's  view  Is 
"geography  In  motion,"  although  there  are  many  other  equally 
imsatififactory  definitions.  Let  us  here  confine  ourselves  to  ice — 
Arctic  ice  today,  but  not  long  since,  even  in  hUQian  affairs.  E^aro- 
pean-American  ice — and  It  will  be  again  unless  the  rocks  deceive  us. 

Man  must  fit  his  environment;  the  most  blatant  cannot  make 
environment  fit  man,  nor  successfully  deny  a  fact,  and  environment 
Is  ever  changing — sometimes  for  man's  benefit,  sometimes  against 
him.    No  land,  no  climate,  stays  the  same.     It  never  has;  it  never 

can. 

In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  records  Indicate  that  envlrorunent, 
due  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  Arctic  Ice  cap.  Is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  unrest  of  the  white  race,  both  In  Europe  and  In  America,  due 
to  shrinkage  of  local  food  supply  and  balance  of  subsistence.  No 
law  of  man  can  change  a  law  of  Nature.  If  the  above  Is  true,  what 
follows  must  be  true. 

The  so-called   cycles   of  drought   are  somewhat  like   the   ocean 

surface tides,  rollers  on  those  tides,  waves  on  those  rollers,  ripples 

on  those  waves.  But  when  the  tide  Is  ebbing,  the  average  level 
sinks  though  lesser  water  movements  do  now  and  then  splash 
higher  i(a  a  mcanent.    The  graph  traced  by  the  scant  weather 
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figures  we  have,  Including  tree  rings  Is  not  circular  not  a  cycle^t 
all.  but  a  defending  spiral.  Take  Colorado:  W^h  n  "^J,  Vf^'^iJ^ 
there  was  In  San  Luis  Valley  a  shallow  lake  50  miles  across,  now 
ba%ly  a  few  puddles.  The  valley  as  a  whole  was  too  swampy  to 
cr^-todaTu  is  necessary  to  Irrigate  there.  Within  the  last  10 
yeS  even  the  mser  and'the  Muddy  Rivers  In  Middle  Park  have^ 
Jor  the  first  time  In  white  memory,  or  In  Indian  legend,  gone  stone 
dry.  When  I  first  saw  them  50  years  ago  a  horse  could  i\°%^^«l« 
them  The  Arapahoe  glaciers,  small  but  old.  the  United  States 
engmcers  report  Will  probably  vanish  within  about  10  years.  They 
a?e  meufng  and  drying  back  about  30  leet  a  year  and  are  shrinking 
apldly  The  same  IS  true  of  all  the  glaciers  In  the  Alps  and  has 
been  for  over  a  century;  also  true  for  the  glaciers  of  Alaska  The 
S  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  Arctic  Ice  cap  Is  beyond  dispu«_ 
Wh4  history  keeps  silent  it  becomes  false  and  treacherous,  and 
here  are  the  facts  To  hide  them  Is  impossible,  useless,  and  need- 
S  •  JLn  must  adapt  himself  to  them  if  he  is  to  contmue  to  exist 
in  Europe,  middle  Asia,  and  in  America. 

Gibbon,  who  wrote  a  history.  In  chapter  IX  and  elsewhere  says 
that  since  Caesar  Scandinavia  was  one  or  more  Islands,  that  the 
Baltic  has  been  falling  about  one-half  an  inch  a  year  ^ o/^  ^jnt^nes^ 
that  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  used  to  freeze  over  every  winter  so 
that  Tatar  and  Germanic  cavalry  and  heavy  wagons  could  cross 
without  fear,  that  there  was  frigid  cold  In  northern  Greece 
(Thrace),  that  Germany  was  a  land  of  trees  and  swamps  that 
Se  weVe  reindeer  In  Germany,  and  all  along  ^°"th  of  the  Baltic^ 
Todav  this  is  not  so.  Things  In  those  places  now  are  far  warmer 
IS  drier  Grert  Salt  Lake  has  fallen  over  20  feet  within  the  pas 
^  or  less  years,  the  Great  Lakes  over  18  Inches  ^n^  t^ey  need  f aU 
onlv  the  depth  of  Niagara  River  to  become  salt.  Where  In  Europe 
or  in  the  United  States  is  a  case  of  an  increase  of  water  on  a  scale 
like  theseo  Salt  Lake  used  to  be  the  size  of  Erie  or  Michigan,  and 
reems  shrinking  to  become  another  Humboldt  Sink.  See  Asia 
Mmor  Babylon,  where  millions  once  teemed,  cannot  now  feed  a 
goat  If  It  could  be  farmed.  It  would  be.  Palestine,  once  the 
"Land   of  Canaan,  flowing   with   mUk   and  honey.'    Is   today   like 

^'NTmng'ra?''changed  history  more  In  the  past  1.000  years  than 
the    drying    of    the    Gobi.      Gibbon,    again,    speaks    of    a   Chinese 
minister,    or   some   such   ofBcial,    In   Rome,    and   several   tlnies   of 
Chined  soldiers  on  the   shores  of   the   Caspian  Sea.     For   half   a 
centS  part  of  Germany  and  Austria  paid  taxes  to  Pekin.  China, 
the  then  Tatar  capital.     Tatar  Zingls-spell  a^^  ^peak   It  as  you 
Wish— led    several    hundred    thousand    cavalry   about    5.000    miles 
(equal  to  from  New  York  to  Hawaii  cr  Panama  to  Alaska)   from 
Lake  Baikal  to  the  middle  of  white  Europe,  where  that  bl?cd  stll 
Is     Today  this  Is  a  military  Impossibility.     No  grass  on  the  Gobi 
now   and  half  a  million  horses  must  have  grass.    The  discovery  of 
America  did  not  affect  the  Old  World  more  than  did  the  drying  of 
the  Gobi.     And  It  Is  still  drying— also,  apparently  Is  northern  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  Slates.    This  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Ice    due  to 
thV  procession    of    the    equinox    every    26.000-odd    years     Is    what 
makes  history— what  humans  do  Is  the  result  of  what  the  Arctic 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  middle  of  these  Ice  Invasions  and 
retreats,  that  Is  why  the  belt  around  the  Northern  Hemisphere  Is 
dr^ni-g  and  heating  and  widening  to  the  northward  steadily  and 
relentlessly  Once  the  famous  "Northeast  Passage  was  a  sal  or  8 
dream:  today  Russia  runs  a  line  of  steamers  from  Archangel  to 
Vladivostok.     Less  Ice   there.  ,  v.     - 

What  is  the  answer?  Each  one  may  suit  himself— m.ne  I  have 
clven  in  my  story  in  the  January-  Issue,  1938,  of  this  magazlnt-- 
Some  Basics  of  History-that  the  white  race  cannot  last  more  than 
200  vearTlenger  In  Amerlca-lf  that  long.  Since  I  published  that 
the  Norwegian  Goverument.  and  also  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  have^  in  part  conflrmed  It  regarding  the  probably  permanent 
change  In  wind  and  ocean  currenta-and  thwe  make  climate  and 
climate  maken  history.  1  *-ould  ask  that  this  story  and  that  one 
b#  read  together  now  as  one. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  whites  have  been  going  to  other 
continent,  out  of  Europe  for  seveml  ihoumuid  years.  b«t  »^;»v» 
never  thrived,  nor  lasted  anywhere  outside  the  homeland  of  the 
white  race  America  Is  no  more  a  second  Europe  than  Is  Africa 
w-  AslJ  Cn  the  white  race  stay  here?  I  think  not,  Man  can  do 
nothlna  about  It  till  he  changes  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  that 
he  will  never  do.  Meanwhile  the  ft^r.^^s  that  are  ciuisln«  the 
?hrmkaRe  oT  the  Arctic  ice  cap  are  drying  the  Northern  Heml- 
BDhere.  as  U  has  done  before. 

As  centripetal  action  and  gravity  are  two  terms  for  the  same 
thWu?  and  ^ntrlfugal  action  in  the  reaction  of  gravity,  so  oomtant 
chanw^  climate:  or  climates  locally,  over  the  globe,  and  the 
nr^on  of  the  e^iulnox  are  but  two  terms  for  the  same  thing. 
ESlTare  eternal  and  inflnltely  beyond  mans  puny  t>«wers  to 
»ffect  though  thev  affect  man  and  all  life  more  than  does  anything 
JlsT  except  the  sun  alone,  known  to  man  on  this  earth.  All  history 
S^ntrbrlef  sketch  full  of  gaps,  of  the  Inevitable  results  of  the 
lwm«  of  the  Sf  ca^  As  the  Arctic  retreats,  the  Antarctic  ad- 
tli^  and  the^^r^  la  true.  B.^oause  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
hS^  inhabited  for  ages  It  Is  there  observable.  Not  so  In  the 
Sma^c  beSSU  there^  no  men  there  to  see,  and  the  ice  edge 
eniw  thi  ^w^.  while  in  the  north  it  l.  on  the  land,  where  man 
e^n  BM  and  feel  lt«  effects. 

Land  m  northern  Siberia  that  has  been  froeen  to  unknown 
dep^s  tot  iS^s  I.  now  thawed  It  vised  to  melt  down  a  few  feet 
fn  «,V^er  mT  the  surface,  but  the  eon-old  Ice  was  far.  far  down. 
S,din?  mS^y  5^3  lu  winter  down  a  lew  feet,  while  below 


is  no  longer  the  prehistoric  Ice.  This  portends  well  for  the  north- 
ern countries  like  Canada.  Siberia,  and  Manchuria,  but  not  so  well 
5o?  the  Temperate  Belt  of  the  United  States.  Europe,  and  China. 
The  result  his  been  recorded  at  Intervals  for  some  centuries,  and 
we  see  It  today  In  action,  but  give  It  other  names,  such  as  drought, 
dust  bowl  chlnge  of  wind  and  water  currents,  fall  of  water  levels, 
change  of  climate:  yet  all  is  but  the  swing  of  mother  earth  s  ice 
caps   termedTn  astronomy  the  procession  of  the  equinox.     Which 

'"M"?te"  nck°ln  lirm'Sterplece  points  out  that  the  beekeeper  Is 
so  huge  and  deliberate  that  the  bee  probably  cannot  see  h  m, 
though  the  bee  vitally  feels  the  eflfect  of  the  master  ol^  the  hlv-e^ 
And  the  same  Is  true  of  the  polar  ice  cap  on  this  man-hive  of  the 
earth  As  all  American,  and  some  world  history  rests  on  these 
basic  facts  they  rest  well  In  this  magazine  of  American  history. 


The  Far  East  and  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  5,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS.  OP  UTAH.  JUNE  29.  1939 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
dehvered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Thomas! 
before  the  Institute  of  Far  Eastern  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  June  29.  1939,  on  the  subject 
The  Par  East  and  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  keeping  with  my  talk  on  the  first  night  I  am.  this  evening, 
going  to  emphasize   similar   movements   in   varlotis  parts  of   the 

^°While  the  American  continent  was  being  bridged  by  colonists, 
adventurers,  fur  traders,  pioneers,  and  armies,  the  movement 
across  eastern  Europe  and  Asia  was  going  on.  No  sooner  had 
the  Pacific  been  reached  than  within  a  few  years  Perry  was  In 
Japan.  At  about  the  same  time.  Russian  missionaries  reached 
that  land  over  the  Siberian  route. 

Japan  was  the  last  of  the  great  hermit  nations.  When  I  say 
that  It  should  be  remembered  that  Japan  closed  her  doors  de- 
'  l<berately  against  the  foreigners  who  had  obtained  access  to  her 
land  during  the  great  burst  of  European  people  over  the  world 
In  the  century  after  the  discovery  of  America.  Japan's  first  con- 
tact then,  with  the  West  was  one  which  resulted  In  retreat.  She 
saw  the  foreigner  and  wanted  none  of  him.  Unconsciously, 
though,  she  absorbed  a  lot. 

When  the  foreigner  came  again  and  Insisted  upon  staying. 
Japan  succumbed  wholeheartedly,  and  Instead  of  attempting  to 
fl«?ht  off  foreign  things,  the  nation  attempted  to  become  com- 
pletely foreign.  Japan  created  armies  on  the  western  plan  taught 
by  westerners,  built  a  navy  under  western  direction,  organi/ed 
her  government  on  a  western  scale.  It  was  thought  essential  at 
one  time  that  Japan  should  even  become  Christian  In  order  the 
more  to  be  western,  and  the  story  was  told  of  how  It  was  decided 
that  the  son  and  crown  prince  of  the  great  Meljl  Tenno  should 
become  Christian,  then  nationalism  on  the  western  plane  would 
be  assured.  It  was  assumed  by  many  that  since  Intense  patrlot- 
l.»m  had  developed  only  In  Christian  lands.  U  was  essential  that 
Ji\y>i\i\  should  be  Christian  to  develop  the  theory  of  devotion  to  the 
fntherlnnd  rather  than  devotion  to  a  king  or  a  cause.  It  wm 
pointed  out  that  overemphasis  of  certain  aspects  of  Shlntolsm 
would  produce  all  of  the  essentials  necenary  for  a  nationalistic 
state.  Young  Japanese  leadeis  were  tent  out  to  learn  and  to 
study,  and  Japan  even  adopted  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, taking  her  legal  system  from  one  land,  her  legal  practices 
from  another,  a  parliamentary  system  from  a  third.  Wid  the 
notion  of  a  written  constitution  from  a  fourth. 

Thofe  persons  who  want  to  study  modern  tendencies  in  national 
planning  should  recogtU«e  Japan  as  being  the  first  great  modern 
planner,  and  while  she  Imitated  much  that  she  saw  el.-^ewhere, 
Japan  learned  by  doing.  Probably  In  the  history  of  nations, 
there  has  never  been  such  a  student  nation  before.  In  a  sense, 
therefore,  all  that  we  do  not  like  In  Japan  we  ourselves  are  prob- 
ably reyponslble  for.  The  student  Is  apt  to  learn  both  the  gocd 
precepts  and  the  bad  habits  of  his  teacher.  When  I  say  that.  I 
can  never  forget  that  the  "pidgin  English"  for  an  American  is 
"goddam." 

Now  I  am  going  to  say  something  that  may  be  deemed  unkind 
by  lovers  of  Japan.  Great  and  fine  and  wonderful  and  splendid 
as  Japan's  ability  to  learn,  to  develop,  and   to  achieve  became, 
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Ehe  fa'led  to  get  from  her  teachers  that  which  comes  only  from 
maturity.  Had  Japan  remained  Japanese  this  criticism  would  In- 
deed be  unmerited,  but  she  became  western.  As  long  as  she  stayed 
clo^e  to  her  teacher — let  us.  therefore,  say  as  long  as  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  lasted,  that  Is.  until  our  Washington  conference — 
Japan  made  few  mistakes.  The  World  War  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  on  her  own  a  little  too  soon.  She  was  made  one 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  world;  given  a  permanent  seat  In  the 
Council  of  the  League.  That,  she  had  hardly  earned.  She  attempted 
and  failed,  due  to  the  great  statesmanship  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  to 
carry  one  of  our  international  law  concepts  of  the  equality  of  na- 
tions, which  was  incorporated  In  the  League  Covenant.  Into  the 
field  of  the  equality  of  races.  Wilson  settled  that  question  In  a 
statesmanlike  way  by  showing  that  no  legal  concept  that  was  built 
upon  an  actual  untruth  could  survive.  Of  course,  there  was  no 
equality  In  nations,  but  In  international  councils  nations  vote  as 
un.ts  and  each  unit  has  equal  weight,  just  as  under  the  American 
system  equality  of  persons  Is  reflected  In  the  ballot  box  and  before 
courts. 

Japan's  contribution  toward  the  bringing  about  of  world  peace 
and  a  successful  treaty  after  the  World  War  must  be  put  down  as 
both  an  asset  and  a  iiability.  Japan  insisted  upon  the  promises 
made  in  some  of  the  secret  understandings.  Japan  had  in  the 
past  been  deprived  of  some  of  hor  rewards  gained  by  conquest, 
especially  after  the  Chinese  war;  this  time  the  nations  of  the 
world  were  in  no  position  to  deprive  her. 

I    must    not    forget    the    great    common    sense    and    the    tre- 
mendously great  contribution  of  Nitobe,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
League    of    Nations,    in    the    Corfu    affair,    when    Mussolini    was 
hailed  before  the  nations  of  the  world  for  the  first  time.     Mus- 
solini refused  to  allow  his  diflerence  with  Greece  to  be  handled 
by   the   League   of   Nations,   but   he   announced   that   he   did   not 
object   to   the   Council   of   Ambassadors   considering   these   differ- 
ences.   The  leaders  In  the  League,  especially  the  younger  element, 
wanted   the  League  to  be  strong  and  to   Insist  upon   having  Its 
way      Nitobe   It   was   who   pointed  out   that   the   purpose   of   the 
Leacue   was  to  attain  peace  In   the  world  and  that  the  method 
or   the    agency   used   was   not   therefore   of   primary    importance; 
thus  Mussolini's  case  was  handled  by  the  Council  of  Ambassadors. 
Japan  might  have  been  saved  from  herself  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  action  of  the  Washington  Conference  in  breaking  up  the 
Anglo-Japanese   alliance.     Of  course   the   Idea  was  that   alliances 
had  become  obsolete,  and  that  Idea  was  a  good  one;  but  It  would 
have    been    well    for    Japan    had    some    relationship    like    the    old 
Chinese  big  brother-little  brother  national  relationship  persisted. 
Japan    acting  entirely  by  herself  or  allied  with  those  whose  na- 
tional   objectives    may    bring    self-destruction,   may    be   her   own 
undoing      Let  me  explain  that  statement.     A  nation  that  makes 
an  alliance  on  any  but  a  mutual  basis  may  think  so  much  of  self 
cdvancement   that   when   mutuality   means   giving   a   little   more 
than    receiving     the   alliance   seems   to    be   unattractive   and   the 
overly  selfish  nation  foUows  Its  own  course  regardless  of  promises 

and  covenants.  ^      ,   »i.      »     i 

The  Washington  Conference  brought  the  end  of  the  Angio- 
Japarese  alliance.  Japan  entered  the  Conference  treaties  as  one 
of  the  great  guaranteeing  powers.  Japan's  position  In  the  League 
was  a  dominant  one.  The  peace  of  Versailles,  the  Institution  of 
the  mandate  system,  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Washington  Conference — all  four  world-wide  attempts  laid  down 
at  ieast  one  single  rule  for  all  nations  to  observe.  That  rule  was 
thoroughly  consistent  with  the  rule  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the 
United  States  had  evolved.  It  was  thoroughly  consistent,  too,  with 
the  suggestion  of  our  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  that  the  theory 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  world. 
That  theory  also,  was  accepted,  with  limitations  to  be  sure.  In  a 
sense  by  the  Japanese  when  they  advocated  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for 
the  Far  East.  It  Is  a  simple  theory  of  genuine  respect  on  the  part 
of  this  Nation  for  the  national  boundaries  and  territorial  Integrity 
of  all  nations  within  the  circle  of  the  understanding. 

When  the  nations  of  the  world  failed  to  stop  the  Chaco  dispute 
in  South  America  and  then.  In  turn,  failed  In  keeping  Japan  a 
respecter  of  the  restraint  implied  In  League  orgi^nlzatlon.  Man- 
rhur'a  was  lost  to  China  It  will  remain  for  history  to  decide  the 
real  ics-r  In  this  complicated  affair.  But  this  much  Is  certain:  Had 
Japan  had  a  "Scnsel"  nat.on  to  turn  to,  many  things  might  have 

been  different.  ,w,«  ,„_  »v»- »~.«. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  hold  Japan  alone  responsible  for  this  great 
Blip  from  the  peaceful  attitude  to  the  warlike  one.  I  have  pic- 
tured  Japan  as  a  great  student.  She  was  the  f\rst  of  the  Far 
Eastern  states  to  be  accepted  Into  the  sisterhood  of  nations  under 
the  theory  of  International  law.  And  the  international  law  of  war 
reached  the  highest  pinnacle  In  history  under  Japanese  auspices. 
When  the  Japanese  were  battling  for  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur, 
It  was  deemed  neces.«=arv  to  take  203-Meter  Hill  before  the  Russian 
fleet  bottled  up  in  the  Port  Arthur  Harbor  could  be  destroyed  and 
the  city's  fortifications  brought  within  range  of  the  Japanese  guns. 
If  the  battles  for  Prrt  Arthur  had  taken  place  In  1939.  the  capture 
of  203-Meter  Hill  would  not  have  been  necessary.  It  was  actually 
not  necessary  then,  excepting  that  the  Japanese  observed  a 
standard  In  fighting  based  upon  a  theory  of  international  law. 
that  women,  children,  and  noncombaUnts  were  entitled  to  an  im- 
munity from  gun  fire.  That,  I  repeat,  was  the  very  acme  of  respect 
for  the  international  law  of  war  and  to  Japan  must  be  given  this 

high  award.  _       .  ,,,        ^.  ^ 

To   Japan   also   must   be   given   condemnation   for  falling   the 
farthest  or  the  lowest,  not  In  a  return  to  barbarism,  for  no  bar- 
barian ever  killed  promiscuously  and  without  object,  but  In  caus- 
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ing  a  complete  loss  of  any  responsibility  at  all  for  an  observance 
of  any  rule  of  law  which  had  respect  for  women,  children,  and 
noncombatants;  for  when  Japan  sent  her  airplanes  over  Chapel 
In  1932  bombs  were  dropped  on  anything.  It  was  not  only  Japan 
that  had  slipped  so  low  but  the  whole  of  civilization  suffered,  for 
all  civilization  refused  to  be  shocked.  Something  had  happened. 
•a  new  order  had  come,  and  what  an  order!  An  American  naval 
captain  was  asked.  "What  about  the  women  and  children  under 
such  an  arrangement?"  His  reply  was,  "It  Is  just  too  bad^ 
European  residents  of  Shanghai  rushed  to  the  roofs  of  their  hotels 
In  that  city  with  field  glasses  to  watch  the  bombardment.  Horror 
actually  turned  Into  a  spectacle! 

Now.  I  have  already  said  that  I  am  not  going  to  hold  Japan 
responsible,  although  It  Is  chargeable  to  her  history  that  this 
drop  in  respect  for  law  and  life  came  so  spectacularly.  The 
World  War  is  responsible  for  this,  as  it  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  Ills  that  have  come  In  Its  wake.  Nations  no  longer  use 
mere  armies  they  use  every  organized  resource,  economic  as  well 
as  military.  They  use  potentialities,  and  the  baby  Is  In  reality 
a  potential  soldier  or  munitions  worker  and  therefore  must  be 
reckoned  a  legitimate  military  victim.  In  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion It  took  until  the  time  of  Jesus  to  evolve  a  theory  about  the 
Individual  which  was  tangible  enough  even  to  develop  the  con- 
cept of  an  individual's  right  to  life.  In  one  generation  civiliza- 
tions struggle  upward  during  those  thousands  of  years  was  wiped 
out  Where  can  we  turn  today  and  find  a  nation,  caught  n 
war  as  the  Japanese  and  Russians  were  In  1904-5,  which  will 
show  concern  over  a  rule  of  law  Instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  weak?  A  generation  ago  thoughtful  man  con- 
scious of  the  struggle  up  which  civilization  had  made,  would  have 
deemed  It  inconceivable  to  have  gone  back  so  far  In  so  short  a 

^  Every  person  here  will  have  a  different  reason  for  justifying  or 
condernning  this  new  order.    It  means,  though,  that  nations  must 
build  from  the  ground  up;   and  where  are  we  going  to  turn  now 
for  the  teacher  nation,  and  where  are  we  going  to  find  one  willing 
to  be  a  student  nation  again  and  admit  that  relationship?     The 
Far  East  may  bring  It.  but  we  have  a  new  thing  taking  place  In  the 
Far  East.    Note  the  change  that  I  have  recited  In  regard  to  Japan 
Now  get  this  picture:  Assume  that  China  starts  her  new  birth  of 
nationalism  as  a  result  of  a  war  which  Is  causing  her  to  shrink  Into 
her  strongest  physical  places,  build  both  men  and  factories,  and 
put  the  whole  Chinese  nation  on  a  unitary  basis  economically  and 
militarily.     Assume  that  the  Generalissimo  realizes  his  dream  of 
unifying   centralizing,  and  building  a  national  Chinese  ar^y  which 
does  drive  Japan  Into  the  sea.    For  In  Japan  now  Is  centered  every 
grievance  which  China  has  felt  toward  every  nation  which  has  done 
her  hurt  since  the  Opium  War.    We  must  remember  that  for  the 
first  time  In  the  whole  history  of  China  a  nation  Is  now  being  built 
Spon  a  Lte  for  a  neighbor.  ^The  old  China  was  ^ullt  on  pride  of 
Ec^f  and  a  belittling  of  the  rest  of  the  barbarian  world.    But  with 
hate  as  the  motive  the  result  may  be  terrific.    If  on  the  other  hand 
some  teacher  nation  may  be  found  to  reintroduce  Into  these  two 
unTappy  lands  the  gospel  of  the  mean,  the  logic  of  ^^ll-restratnt 
and   cooperation,   what   cannot   we   dream   as   being   the   greatest 
nroml-^e  for  a  futtire  of  world  order? 

^  HOW  can  this  be  brought  about?    Where  can  we  turn  to  get  the 
teacher  nation,  the  nation  which  may  have  the  respect  of  both,  the 
nation  sufficiently  disinterested  to  act  as  a  model  and  an  advisor 
to  thoroughly  HI  neighbors?     There  Is  In  reality  not  a  single  con- 
fl°ctrng  aim  of  any  consequence   between  the  United   States  and 
China  and  the  United  States  and  Japan,  excepting  our  almost  uni- 
versal condemnation  of  Japan's  actions  since  1931.     We  have  set- 
tled the  Immigration  questions,  we  have  come  out  of  the  Far  East, 
we  are  offering  the  Philippines  their  Independence.    Our  fortifica- 
tions and  our  Nav-y.  to  be  sure,  are  both  built  to  wlth-stand  possible 
attack  from  the  west,  but  they  are  of  primarily  a  defensive  and  not 
an  offensive  nature.    If  an  enforced  peace  were  our  objective,  we 
could  bring  It  to  the  Far  East  without  much  difficulty— a  mere 
taking  of  sides  on  cur  part  openly  would  decide  the  Issue  of  war 
there   and  It  cotUd  be  done  without  European  or  other  complica- 
tions' whereas  if  England  or  Russia  or  Germany  attempted  the  same 
thing  a  world  war  would  be  Inevitable.    Can  we  not  see  that  that 
respect  which  both  China  and  Japan  have  had  for  us.  the  faith 
which  they  have  in  the  American  people,  might  be  turned  to  good 
effect  If  we  were  but  willing  to  do  our  part?     We  cannot  very  well 
offer  to  mediate  In  a  war  which  we  do  not  even  recognise;   good 
rmct'i  proffered  would  be  shunned  by  both  China  and  Japan,    We 
attempted  a  nine-power  consultation  In  Brussels.    It  failed.    We 
have  refused  to  Invoke  our  Neutrality  Act  primarily  because  such 
an  invocation  would  have  turned  this  terrible  undeclared  warfare 
Into  a  situation  wherein  we  would  have  declared  actual  war  for 
both  China  and  Japan  and  brought  great  complications  and  greater 
justifications  for  wrongdoing.    Can  we  not.  though,  in  our  dally 
actions  prove  ourselves  to  be  that  friend  who  Is  worthy  of  being 
trusted  to  heal  these  wounds?    Perhaps  the  time  is  not  ripe,  be- 
cause  as  I  have  told  you.  for  the  first  time  probably  In  the  whole 
of  China's  history.  China's  great  400.000.000  human  beings  ara 
united  In  a  program  based  on  hate. 

Can  proud  Japan  acknowledge  an  error  and  act  without  some 
face  saving?  She  could  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
Japan  has  not  been  Japan  since  1931.  She  has  been  an  Imitator 
of  the  worst  that  the  we.-^t  has  produced.  When  Matsuoka  walked 
out  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  swagger.  It  was  a  swagger  In 
Imitation  of  the  nations  of  the  west  who  developed  the  theory 
of  national  pride.  The  Japanese  way  was  nicer  than  that.  The 
Japanese  way  was  poUter  than  that.    The  Japanese  way  had  untU 
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lately  never  been  a  rude  way  Can  Japan  return  ^^ herself  the 
willing  student,  grown  greater  than  any  of  her  teachers  perhaps 
becauL  she  never  lost  sight  of  the  student  attitude?  The  way  of 
Se  g^  SLcheTis  to  brmg  about  events  so  that  the  student  acts 
of  his  own  volition.  We  cannot  take  one  side  against  the  other. 
Peace  must  be  brought  about  by  both  China  and  Japan 

I  am  firmly  convinced  myself,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  firs^ 
nights  address,  that  if  we  could  restore  peace  to  the  Far  East 
and  peaceful  cooperation  between  the  two  great  peoples  of  the 
Par  East,  the  worlds  ills  would  soon  begin  to  be  solved  and  the 
standard  of  life  everywhere  would  be  raised.  China,  the  old 
teacher  of  all  of  the  civilizations,  ceased  to  be  a  teacher  because 
she  became  self-interested  She  assumed  perfection  in  her  atti- 
tude toward  herself  and  the  greatest  of  all  world  teachers.  Con- 
fucius, committed  the  unpardonable  pedagogical  error  of  ^>ina- 
ing  uio  a  perfection.  He  put  into  his  scheme  of  history  teaching 
the  -Hounds  of  Leu."     You  know  the  story: 

A  barbarian  prince  sent  some  dogs  as  a  present  to  an  early 
Chinese  king  or  duke.  The  advisers  of  the  Chinese  king  said  he 
must  return  the  present  because  If  he  were  to  accept  something 
from  the  outside  world  his  own  people  might  thin*  that  there 
was  something  worth  while  In  the  outside  world  and  they  would 
cease  to  appreciate  their  own.    The  dogs  were  sent  back. 

The  Chinese  wall  is  the  trrcatest  monument  on  earth  to  a  lorelgn 
nollcv  and  it  Is  the  result  of  the  teachings  laid  down  in  the 
Hounds  of  Leu.  Confucius  taught  so  well  that  his  students  were 
satisfied  and  they  accepted  in  their  learning  a  bj^^^^ary  for 
knowledge  quite  as  high  and  Insurmountable  as  the  Chinese  wall, 
and  as  a  result  Chinese  scholars  and  Chinese  experiences  do  not 
smack  of  having  been  touched  by  the  great  unlversals  of  the  wide 

world 

America  and  the  Far  East!  Is  there  statesmanship,  is  there  wis- 
dom is  there  faith  in  the  theories  that  are  fundamental  to  our 
great  democracy  for  us  to  assume  the  position  of  teacher  for  these 
two  now  teacherless  civilizations?  Some  men  have  dreamed  that 
there  are  elements  in  our  pan-American  treaties  which  could  be 
extended  to  the  Pacific  area,  and  that  all  the  nations,  all  the  peo- 
ples that  border  on  that  great  ocean  shall  be  made  friends  under 
the  theory  of  the  good  neighbor.  .^     »      _.     ■ 

If  we  are  to  teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept.  Americas 
mission  m  the  world  Is  seen.  With  the  bulk  of  wealth,  the  mass 
of  production,  and  the  ability  to  produce  on  our  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  worlds  greatest  well  of  consumers  on  the  other  side, 
should  not  American  statesmen  lend  every  efTort  to  bring  about 
this  happy  condition?  We  can  sell,  they  can  buy.  we  can  lend. 
they  can  borrow,  we  can  raise  our  standard  of  life  greatly  and 
their  standard  manvlold.     What  a  task  for  statesmen. 

We  do  some  things  so  well — entertaining  a  king  and  queen  for 
example.  That  took  energy,  that  took  planning,  that  took  fore- 
thought. Why  do  not  nations  use  energy,  planning,  and  fore- 
thought In  bigger  things  as  weU? 


Laying  of  Cornerstone  of  National  Cancer  Institute 

I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  5,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  SURG.  GEN.  THOMAS  PARRAN 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Introductory 
remarks  made  by  Surg.  Gen.  Thomas  Parran  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  lasting  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  New  National 
Cancer  Institute  near  Bethesda,  Md.,  on  Saturday,  June  24, 

1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  have  come  here  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  a  new  division  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Health.  Because  of  the  vision  and  foresight  of  our  national  Con- 
gress, and  the  generosity  of  a  private  citizen,  Mrs.  Luke  Wilson, 
this  beautiful  building  now  stands  before  you  on  an  imposing  site. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  pride  and  gratification  that  we  can 
say  today:  Nowhere  in  the  world  will  you  find  in  a  single  struc- 
ture, the  equivalent  of  what  is  here  provided,  in  physical  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  solely  for  scientific  research  in  a  specialized 
field  of  medicine. 

Because  of  the  excellence  of  the  Job  done  here,  I  shovild  abuse 
mv  privilege  Of  welcoming  you  if  I  did  not  first  voice  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  the  many 
Individuals  whose  Imagination,  technical  knowledge,  and  labor 
have  gone  into  the  planning,  construction,  and  equipment  of  the 
National  CazK%r  Institute. 


This  Institution  will  ever  remain  a  symbol  of  the  faith  ^Posed 
bv  the  American  people  in  their  Federal  health  agency— the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  That  faith  Is  not  founded  upon 
the  impressive  aspect  of  splendid  buildings,  but  rather  upon  an 
unbroken  Une  of  achievement  stretching  back  }*\y^^^  .^^^ 
establishment  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  In  1798.  Indeed, 
we  of  the  Public  Health  Service  can  say  with  pride  and  reverence 
that  this  institution— this  National  Cancer  Institute— has  been 
made  possible  by  the  splendid  work  of  our  pioneer  investigators, 
living  and  dead.  .  ^  ,    .      ,.. 

Forty  years  ago.  one  of  our  young  scientists  grappled  with  a 
problem  then  as  mysterious  as  cancer  is  today.  Henry  Rose  Car- 
ter plodded  through  fever-ridden  counties  of  Mississippi  and 
emerged  to  establish  the  extrinsic  period  of  incubation  of  yellow 
fever  Carters  demonstration  led  Walter  Reed  to  his  discovery  of 
the  mosquito  as  the  vector  of  yellow  fever  and  made  possible  our 
control  of  the  disease. 

Hunting  for  plague  infection  in  California  rodents.  George  Mc- 
Coy discovered  and  described  Bacterium  tularense.  Later.  Edward 
Francis  found  this  organism  to  be  the  cause  of  tularemia,  or  rab- 
bit fever.  Tlius  "a  new  disease  of  man"  was  discovered  and  the 
key  to  Its  control  put  into  our  hands. 

Joseph  Goldberger  unraveled  the  problem  of  pellagra — one  which 
had  baffled  scientists  for  many  years.  With  his  devoted  co-work- 
ers, he  proved  conclusively  that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  dietary 
deficiency.  Before  his  untimely  death.  Goldberger  showed  that 
pellagra  is  closely  assoclatrd  with  a  new  vitamin  which  he  discov- 
ered. He  laid  the  foundations  for  continued  research  and  recent 
achievement  in  this  field.  Moreover,  from  the  epidemiological 
studies  on  pellagra,  conducted  by  one  of  Goldbergers  collaborators. 
Edgar  Sydenstrlcker.  have  descended  a  long  line  of  significant 
investigations  of  the  mass  problems  of  disease  which  form  a  nec- 
essary basis  for  effective  control  steps.  In  fact,  one  can  say  that 
the  science  of  epidemiology  has  had  Its  origin  and  greatest  de- 
velopment in  this  country  due  to  the  pioneer  efforts  of  Lumsden. 
Frost.  Sydenstrlcker.  and  their  colleagues. 

What  these  men  accomplished  continues  to  activate  further 
achievement.  Their  work  may  be  likened  to  a  p>ebble  thrown  Into 
a  pool.  Fiom  It  ever-widening  rings  radiate  to  send  a  wave  crashing 
on  the  shore.  This  is  true  of  all  scientific  achievement.  It  .sym- 
bohzcs  the  tradition  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health.  These 
few  attainments  must  serve  briefly  to  mark  the  character  of  the 
manifold  research  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Much 
more  has  been  and  Is  being  done.  Even  within  the  past  decade 
studies  on  choriomeningitis,  typhus,  on  Rocky  Mcuutain  spotted 
fever,  on  undulant  fever.  relap.sing  fever,  meningitis,  and  the  de- 
ficiency diseases  have  won  world-wide  reccgnitlon. 

Aside  from  the  public  trii.st  invested  in  us.  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  has  won  and  cherishes  the  respect  of  scientists  in  this 
country  and  the  world  over.  In  Its  report  to  President  Roosevelt, 
the  Science  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  stated: 
"The  scientific  achievements  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  both  in 
the  laboratory  and  the  field,  are  unexcelled." 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  prominent  physician  made  a  statement 
which  I  believe  is  particularly  significant  In  relation  to  this  occa- 
sion. Speaking  at  the  Senate  subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
Wagner  health  bill.  Dr.  David  Seegal,  director  of  the  research  divi- 
sion for  chronic  disease,  department  of  hospitals.  New  York  City, 
said:  'Tt  is  the  consenstis  of  opinion  of  a  group  of  disinterested 
individuals  coming  from  countries  other  than  oiu  own  that  •  •  • 
an  institution  supported  in  the  main  by  tax  funds  can  add  to  the 
s\mi  total  of  knowledge  in  the  war  on  chronic  disease.  We  have 
ample  evidence  that  tax  funds  may  be  used  for  such  a  purpose  In 
this  country.  I  know  of  no  finer  place  than  the  National  Institute 
of  Health." 

This  reputation  is  deserved,  and  it  is  my  deepest  concern  that  we 
continue  to  live  up  to  it.  As  in  any  living  cirganization.  that  re- 
sponsibility falls  heavily  upon  you.  young  men  and  women,  of  our 
staff,  whose  careers  are  before  you.  Back  of  you  there  is  a  rich 
heritage  of  hard  work  and  achievement.  The  future  of  this  new 
institution  lies  largely  in  your  hands.  It  will  be  Just  what  you 
make  it. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  have  come  into  the  Public  Health 
Service  at  a  financial  sacrifice.  That  you  are  here  signifies  your 
personal  awareness  of  and  desire  for  greater  satisfactions  in  life  than 
the  acquisition  of  money.  You  have  been  eager  to  aeize  the  oppor- 
tunities for  professional  achlevenient  that  "i  generous  and  wise 
Government  has  provided.  You  have  enlisted  for  front-line  duty 
in  the  conquest  of  truth,  and  I  know  that  you  will  continue  faith- 
fully at  your  posts. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  of  you  will  conquer  slngle-handledly 
this  age-old  enemy,  cancer.  Scientific  knowledge  has  increased  and 
has  become  so  complex  that  no  one  individual  can  possibly  become 
skilled  in  all  fields  of  investigation.  Research  In  the  biological 
sciences  continually  becomes  more  closely  Interrelated  with  other 
branches  of  study.  The  Public  Health  Service,  of  which  you  are  a 
part,  has  made  Its  honorable  contribution  to  this  evolutionary 
advance.  The  complexity  of  medical  research  may  best  be  appreci- 
ated when  we  realize  that  the  staff  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
will  Include  pathologists,  geneticists,  cytologists,  radiologists,  bio- 
chemists, physicists,  epidemiologists,  statisticians,  and,  of  course, 
physicians. 

This  is  a  cooperative  venture — a  group  effort.  Only  the  larger 
group  can  accomplish  the  larger  task.  Hence.  I  repeat,  victory 
may  not  come  to  you  as  Individuals.  But  If  I  read  aright  yo\iZ 
q;>lrlt    and   enthusiasm,    the    aggregate    accomplishment    oX    ihis 
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group,  wielded  in  the  fraternity  of  the  scientific  discipline,  will 
In  the  end  impressively  advance  man's  conquest  of  disease. 

This  assurance  is  strengthened  by  the  willingness  of  the  out- 
standing experts  of  the  country  to  guide  our  policies  as  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Cancer  Council.  We  are  honored  to 
have  their  presence  here  today. 

It  seems  particularly  fitting  that  to  lay  this  cornerstone,  we 
have  the  one  man  whose  vision  and  persistence  Is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  this  event.  Unique  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
country,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  bill  was  introduced  into 
tlie  Senate  by  Senator  Bone  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
95  other  Senators.  Similarly  when  the  measure  reached  the 
House,  no  voice  was  raised  in  opposition.  Such  unanimity  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  the  health  of  the  people  is  not  controversial. 
It  is  my  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  present  Senator  Homes  T. 
Bone. 

Progress    of    the    Farm    Security    Administration 

Borrowers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OK  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  5.  1939 


LETTER   FROM  THE   ACTING    AD^^NISTRATOR   OF   THE   FARM 
SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  of  any  organi- 
zation which  has  a  better  record  for  getting  value  received  for 
the  money  it  has  spent  than  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion. I  have  in  my  hand  a  compilation  of  something  that  has 
been  done  in  my  State  in  the  recent  past  by  the  Faim  Secur- 
ity Administration,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
splendid  statement  incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Dep.^rtment  or  Acricttltttre. 

Fabm  Security  Administration. 

Washington,  May  1,  1939. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper. 

United  State.i  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Pepper:  We  have  Just  received  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  borrowers 
throughout  the  countrj-.  and  we  felt  that  the  figures  for  Florida 
might  be  of  particular  Interest  to  you. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  our  major  activity  is  the  rehabilitation  of 
nesdy  and  low-Income  farm  families  through  small  loans,  accom- 
panied by  guidance  In  sound  farming  methods  to  insure  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  money. 

Most  of  these  families  are  extremely  poor  credit  risks.  Judged  by 
normal  standards  None  of  them  can  obtain  adequate  credit  on 
reasonable  terms  elsewhere.  Many  have  been  on  relief.  Our  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  make  them  Independent  of  further  assistance, 
by  providing  them  with  the  equipment  and  the  training  necessary 
for  successful  farming. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1935  until  January  1, 
1939.  a  total  of  $232,410,369  had  been  loaned  to  approximately 
650.000  farm  famil'es  in  the  United  States.  These  borrowers 
already  have  repaid  approximately  $72,000,000  into  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  such  loans  to  12.930 
farmers  in  Florida  since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  July  1935. 
The  loans  from  emergency  relief  funds  have  totaled  $4,333,335.07, 
an  average  of  $349  66  per  family. 

These  farmers  had  repaid  $1,288.66609  up  to  January  1,  1939, 
although  much  of  the  money  will  not  be  due  for  4  or  5  years. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  survey  of  the  progress  made  by  a  group 
of  typical  rehabilitation  borrowers  as  of  January  1.  This  survey, 
covering  3.650  families  in  Florida,  showed  they  had  Increased 
their  total  net  worth  since  coming  onto  the  program  from 
$2,882,173  to  $5,073,100  at  the  end  of  the  1938  crop  year — over  and 
above  all  debts. 

These  families,  therefore,  had  added  a  total  of  $2,190,927  to  the 
wealth  of  their  communities,  or  an  average  of  $600.25  per  family. 
We  consider  those  net-worth  figures,  which  reflect  the  difference 
between  total  assets  and  total  liabilities  of  each  famUy,  an  even 
better  Indication  of  progress  than  repayment  flsures,  because  they 
show  the  actual  proercss  made  by  the  family. 

During  the  past  crop  year  alone  these  families  Increased  their 
total  net  worth  by  $338,300,  or  an  average  of  $92.69  for  each 
family. 

One  of  the  primary  alms  of  the  rehabilitation  program  is  to  en- 
able borrowers  to  raise  their  own  food  supplies  and  livestock  feed 


so  they  will  be  less  dependent  upon  cash  <;rcps.  Their  progress  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  3.650  typical  F.  S.  A.  families  who 
reported  in  Florida  had  stored  away  677.800  quarts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  last  year  to  tide  them  through  the  winter. 

The  average  family  has  increased  its  annual  production  of  home- 
canned  food  by  147  quarts  since  it  first  received  an  F.  S.  A.  loan. 
Moreover,  the  production  of  meat  for  home  use  has  risen  a 
total  of  1.221.276  pounds  annually,  or  334  pounds  per  family:  and 
the  average  increase  in  egg  production  for  home  consumption  was 
57  dozen  per  family. 

Relatively  few  families  owned  milk  cows  when  they  first  sought 
F.  S.  A.  aid.  and  this  lack  often  was  reflected  In  the  health  of 
their  children.  By  the  end  of  the  1938  crop  year,  however,  the 
borrowers  in  Florida  reported  that  they  had  increased  their  milk 
production  by  an  average  of  283  gallons  annually,  or  a  total  of 
1,031.535  gallons. 

This  Increase  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs  does  not  mean  addi- 
tional competition  with  farmers  in  other  areas,  since  virtually  the 
entire  output  was  consumed  at  home.  It  represents  improved  diet, 
based  on  foodstuffs  which  previously  were  not  available,  usually 
accompanied  by  a  marked  improvement  in  health. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  distress  among  fcurmers  Is  the 
fact  that  they  are  overburdened  with  debts.  Consequently  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  has  set  up  local  farm  debt  adjust- 
ment committees  to  bring  the  debtor  and  his  creditors  together  for 
a  friendly  discussion  of  their  mutual  problems.  These  commit- 
tees have  no  legal  authority  to  compel  adjustments,  but  usually 
they  find  it  possible  to  reach  agreements  for  extending  the  time  of 
payment,  reducing  Interest  rates,  or  scaling  down  the  obligations. 
As  a  result,  the  farmer  is  saved  from  foreclosure  and  his  creditors 
obtain  substantial  payments  on  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
uncollectible  debts. 

In  Florida  1,893  farm  families  had  been  helped  through  such 
debt  adjustments  up  to  January  1939.  Their  obligations  were 
scaled  down  from  $4,504,101  to  $3,759,239.  a  total  reduction  of  $744,- 
862.  or  165  percent.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  adjustments  a 
total  of  $117,910  in  back  taxes  was  paid  to  local  governmental 
agencies.  In  addition,  a  group  case  was  adjusted  which  benefited 
527  farmers.  In  this  Instance  uncollectible  debts  amounting  to 
$4,075,500  were  scaled  down  to  $427,500. 

Another  main  object  of  the  rehabilitation  program  Is  to  get  better 
land  tenure  for  borrowers  who  are  tenants  or  sharecroppers.  While 
many  of  the  borrowing  families  are  owners,  the  report  showed  that 
among  the  tenants.  1.612  had  obtained  written  instead  of  oral 
leases.  Moreover.  495  had  advanced  from  a  sharecropper  to  a  tenant 
status  during  the  year. 

There  are  three  other  measures  of  the  progress  made  by  these 
rehabilitation  borrowers.  The  report  showed  that  140  families 
were  getting  medical  attention,  through  participation  In  group 
medical  care  programs:  796  were  practicing  definite  erosion  con- 
trol measures;  and  3,960  children  of  school  age  were  enabled  to 
attend  school  as  a  direct  result  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 

Our  field  workers  reported  that  they  knew  personally  of  4.844 
famlles  In  Florida  who  were  eligible  and  in  need  of  rehabilitation 
loans,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  them  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
Next  to  the  rehabilitation  program,  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration's chief  function  Is  to  make  loans  to  tenants,  sharecrop- 
pers and  farm  laborers  for  the  purchase  of  family-size  farms  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

While  loans  have  been  confined  to  certain  counties  In  each 
State,  we  will  have  made  approximately  56  such  loans  in  Florida, 
aggregating  $214,702  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Last  year,  the  first  In  which  the  tenant-purchase  program  was 
in  operation.  16  loans  totalling  $60,645  were  made  in  Florida. 
This  year  we  estimate  we  will  be  able  to  make  40  loans  aggregat- 
ing about  $154,057. 

If  you  would  like  any  further  information  on  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  program,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  B.  Baldwin,  Acting  Administrator. 


Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  5.  1939 


RADIO       ADDRESS       BY       HON        JOSEPH       F.       GUFFEY,       OP 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  effective 
speech  delivered  last  Monday  night  over  the  air  in  opposition 
to  a  third  term  for  President  Roosevelt.  The  speech  was 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania   [Mr. 
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GdtftyI.  ostensibly  furthering  a  third  term,  but  I  believe 
when  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  did  not  hear  the  speech 
read  It.  they  will  agree  with  me  that  it  was  a  most  effective 
argument  against  the  third  term. 

I  offer  it  for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  my  name  Is  Joskph  F.  Gvmrr.  I'm  a  lifelong 
Democrat  and  I  come  from  Pittsburgh.  I've  been  United  States 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  since  1934— the  first  Democratic  Senator 
to  be  elected  from  the  Keystone  State  In  more  than  60  years — and 
next  year  I'm  going  to  run  for  reelection  on  my  record  as  a  lOO-per- 
ccnt  pro-Roosevelt  New  Deal  Democrat. 

Tonight  I'm  speaking  In  answer  to  Senator  BtniKE.  of  Nebraska, 
who  was  also  elected  to  the  Senate  as  a  New  Deal  Democrat  In  1934. 
He  recently  attacked  the  rising  popular  demand  that  Franklin 
Delano  Roceevelt  shall  run  for  a  third  term  in  1940. 

Now  I  am  for  Roosevelt  and  I  want  him  to  have  a  third  term. 
As  a  matter  of  cold  political  fact.  If  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is 
elected  to  the  Presidency  again.  It  wUl  be  his  first  real  term  of 
office  When  you  elected  Roosevelt  In  1932.  his  first  term  waa 
canceled,  vetoed,  by  the  Supreme  Court.  When  you  reelected  Roose- 
velt In  1936.  his  second  term  was  stolen  by  Tories  and  political 
ingrates. 

I'm  for  a  third  term  for  Roosevelt  for  four  reasons — because  I  am 
a  Democrat,  because  I  am  a  practical  politician,  because  I  am  a 
liberal,  and  tx"cause  I  am  an  American. 

I'm  for  Roosevelt  as  a  Democrat  tjecause  It's  the  way  to  win  the 
next  election  hands-down:  no  "Ifs."  "ands."  or  "buts."  no  alibis,  and 
no  double-crossing.  As  a  life-long  member  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
I  want  mv  party  to  win. 

I'm  for  Roosevelt  as  a  practical  politician  because  antl-thlrd-term 
talk  Is  bad  polltlv.-s.  A  quarter  of  the  Senate  has  served  more  than 
two  terms,  and  another  quarter  of  the  Senators  are  serving  their 
second  term  and  hoping  for  a  third.  Three-fourths  of  the  Members 
of  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives  are  In  the  same  position:  and.  of 
course,  we  appoint  our  Judges  to  serve  all  their  lives.  That's  all 
right.  I  believe  in  experience.  How  stupid  It  is  for  men  to  say  that 
a  third  term  Is  wrong,  that  there  must  be  rotation  In  office. 

Who  are  the  men  who  are  talking  against  a  third  term  for 
Roosevtit?  Senator  Burkt  says  he's  in  favor  of  one  term  of  6  years. 
Then  there  are  other  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  who  say 
that  they  have  such  high  regard  for  President  Roosevelt  that  they 
Just  feel  sure  he  won't  challenge  the  third-term  myth.  Some  of 
these  men  have  had  such  high  regard  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  they 
have  balked,  filibustered,  or  mutilated  some  of  the  President's 
measures  during  the  last  2  years  and  have  recently  condemned  a 
million  American  families  on  W.  P.  A.  to  beg  or  starve.  If  I  were 
President  Roosevelt.  I'd  rather  not  have  the  high  regard  of  men  like 
these     We  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made. 

I'm  for  a  third  term  for  Roosevelt  because  I  am  a  liberal  and  I 
believe  in  democracy.  The  Judges  and  the  lawyers  cheated  the 
people  out  of  President  Roosevelt's  first  term.  The  Ingrates  and 
the  "middle  of  the  readers "  robbed  the  people  of  President  Roose- 
velt's second  term.  If  the  Tory  politicians  and  the  big-business 
magnates  succeed  In  bamboozling  the  American  people  for  a  third 
time  in  1940,  then  there's  going  to  be  an  upheaval  which  will 
sweep  away  all  politicians  and  all  big  btislness.  I  don't  kid  my- 
self that  the  American  people  love  their  politicians.  As  I  study  the 
election  returns.  I  see  the  American  people  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  political-  machines  and  political  wire  pulling.  It's  time  for  all 
politicians  to  take  notice  when  a  serious  historian  like  Herbert 
Agar,  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  tells  an  audience  in  Massa- 
chusetts that,  as  now  run.  our  political  conventions  are  large- 
scale  vaudeville  shows  wh!ch  breed  C5mlclsm  and  contempt  for  the 
democratic  system  of  government.  If  the  people  are  short-changed 
again  by  the  politicians  in  1940.  then  there  won't  be  any  1944, 
politically  speaking.  There  will  be  dictatorship  or  civil  war  to 
take  the  place  of  shell-game  elections  between  a  Republican 
tweedledum  and  a  Democratic  tweedledee.  pr  perhaps  I  should 
say  between  a  Republican  tweedledtmi  and  a  Democratic  tweedle- 
dum ber. 

I'm  for  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  ln_>940.  as  an  American, 
because  I  know  what  he  has  done  to  save  America,  our  people,  otir 
peace,  our  free  Institutions,  and  our  fafth  in  God  and  man.  When 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  Roosevelt's  W.  P.  A.  Is  that  perhaps 
the  New  Deal  relief  system  gave  hard-working  decent  Americans 
)oba  which  could  have  been  dbne  cheaper  by  machinery  or  by 
sweated  labor,  then  I  know  th^t  Roosevelt  has  been  everlastingly 
right  and  that  the  opposition  has  been  and  is  everlastingly  cheap, 
timid,  mean-spirited,  and  smalf  of  soul  And  I  know  that  the  love 
and  the  trust  of  millions  of  loyal  A^ierlcans  for  that  stout- 
hearted, loyal  man  in  the  White  House  is  a  national  asset  worth 
countless  billions  of  dollars.  For.  if  we  do  not  despair  of  the  Re- 
public, we  can  free  any  calamity  which  may  befall  us.  But  If  we 
lose  our  trust  In  each  other,  our  faith  In  democracy,  we  have 
nothing  left  but  brute  force  and  brute  necessity  to  hold  our 
society  together.  That's  a  Job  for  a  butcher,  not  one  for  a  free 
man.  And  If  the  Tories  and  the  Ingrates  succeed  In  breaking 
the  people's  faith  in  Roosevelt.  I  teU  you  that  America,  as  we 
know  and  love  it.  will  be  done  for. 

Our  people  recognize  this  Issue  They  want  our  liberal  democracy 
to  continue.  They  know  that  Roosevelt  alone  can  ensure  Its 
safety. 


Throughout  the  country  the  tide  for  the  third  term  has  set  In. 
Now  It  U  running  strongly.  It  is  irresistible  "^^f  7)"^^^?,  P,^ 
back  all  the  King  Canutes  of  big  business  and  fat  banking  who 
try  to  order  it  not  to  obey  the  laws  which  govern  the  poUtlcal 
universe.  Only  in  the  last  few  days,  two  of  the  greatest  liberais 
of  our  time,  Senator  Norris  and  Secretary  Ickes  have  declared  in 
favor  of  the  third  term  for  Roosevelt.  

These  and  similar  forward-looking  progressives  have  long  been 
contemptuous  of  party  lines  In  their  long  devotion  to  the  liberal 
cause  They  represent  the  millions  of  Americans  who  owe  no 
party'  allegiance  and  who  decide  the  outcome  of  national  elec- 
tions Americans  who  are  neither  Republican  nor  Democrat,  but 
who  have  the  welfare  of  this  country  at  heart,  and  who  want  the 
best  and  most  effective  Government  they  can  get.  Because  mil- 
lions of  Americans  think  as  he  does,  we  must  pay  great  attention 
to  Secretary  Icke.s  when  he  says: 

•Liberals  who  left  the  Republican  Party  and  who  have  followed 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  from  1932  to  1939  will  not  stultify  them- 
selves by  voting  for  a  reactionary  Democrat.  They  will  not  take 
any  too  kindly  to  a  Republican  reactionary,  but  if  they  have  no 
other  choice  they  will  prefer  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  reac- 
tionary." .  ^  .  ^.u. 

Every  member  of  the  Democratic  Party  ought  to  remember  the.se 
words  for  they  express  the  attitude  of  millions  of  American  voters 
whose'  support  we  may  lose  more  easily  than  we  think.  The  New 
Deal  Solicitor  General.  Robert  Jackson,  reminded  us  bluntly  of 
this  in  his  speech  in  Kansas  last  February:  ^  ^     w       ..v, 

"The  plain  lesson  of  history."  Bob  Jackson  said,  "Is  that  when  the 
country  wants  reaction  it  will  Uke  it  from  RepubUcans.  who  are 
experts  in  reactlonlsm,  and  when  it  wants  liberalism,  and  only  then, 
will  it  turn  to  the  Democrats.  The  Democratic  Party  will  either  be 
a  liberal  party  or  a  minority  party.  If  Democrats  Join  Republicans 
in  helping  turn  the  people  against  the  New  Deal,  they  will  find  that 
they  have  also  turned  them  against  the  Democratic  Party  and  are 
authors  of  a  ruin  in  which  they  will  have  to  share." 

As  I  said,  I  am  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and  I  want  the  Democratic 
Party  to  win  the  next  election.  It  is  the  liberal  group,  the  nonparty 
group,  the  group  represented  by  men  like  Harold  Ickes  and  Senator 
George  Norris.  which  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  1940.  So  as 
Democrats  we  must  pay  attention  when  they  say  that  Roosevelt  Is 
the  only  man  who  commands  their  enthtislasm  and  enlists  their 

support. 

The  American  people  don't  like  turncoats  or  quitters.  They 
admire  men  who  go  down  fighting  for  their  principles,  even  when 
they  don't  agree  with  those  principles.  Back  in  1934,  when  Senator 
BtJRKE  was  rtmnlng  for  election  on  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  ticket, 
he  praised  the  New  Deal  to  the  skies.  He  said:  "It  voices  the  death- 
less cry  of  good  men  and  good  women  lor  the  opportunity  to  live 
and  work  in  freedom,  the  right  to  be  secure  in  their  homes  and  in 
the  fruits  of  their  labor,  the  power  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
ruthless  and  the  cunning."  He  said  that  the  New  Deal  "seeks  to 
cement  our  society — rich  and  poor,  manual  workers  and  brain  work- 
ers— into  a  voluntary  brotherhood  of  free  men,  standing  together, 
striving  together  for  the  common  good  of  all."  As  Mr.  Dooley  might 
have  said,  "Ye  can  waltz  to  It!"  And  Senator  BtJRKE  waltzed  Into 
office  as  a  result  of  this  lip  service  to  the  New  Deal.  And  now  it  is 
Senator  Burke  who  rises  to  tell  the  radio  audience  what's  what  in 
the  third- term  tradition. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  spoke  of  the  practical  politics  of  the  third- 
term  fight.  Will  Senators  who  have  served  10,  20.  and  over  30  years 
In  the  Senate  argue  that  It  is  morally  wrong  for  a  President  to 
serve  more  than  8  elected  years?  Can  Senators  who  have  been  In 
the  Senate  since  the  World  War  convince  us  that  we  must  get  rid 
of  Roosevelt  because  he  has  been  In  the  White  House  since  1933? 

As  a  practical  politician  I  tell  you.  and  particularly  those  persons 
who  quote  Thomas  Jefferson  to  you  the  way  the  devil  quotes  Scrip- 
ture, that  this  anti-third-term  talk  is  ix>litlcal  dynamite. 

Jefferson,  we  must  remember,  supported  the  principle  of  rotation 
In  office,  not  for  the  Presidency  alone  but  for  the  Congress  as  well. 
He  believed  that  Members  of  Congress  should  not  be  reelected  after 
2  years  in  office.  'When  Members  of  the  Senate  quote  Jefferson, 
they  had  better  remember  that  some  young  man  may  rise  In  their 
own  bailiwick,  when  they  are  running  for  a  third,  a  fifth,  or  a 
seventh  term,  and  quote  their  own  words  out  of  their  own  mouths 
as  a  reason  why  the  yovmg  man  should  unhorse  them. 

No  one  who  believed  in  a  third  term  for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  or 
CooUdge — yes.  even  CooUdge  and  the  powerful  Wall  Street  Interests 
behind  him,  who  maneuvered  him  for  a  third  term — none  of  these, 
nor  any  Senator  who  has  served  two  terms  or  more  and  wants  to 
run  again,  can  safely  oppose  the  third  term  for  the  President. 
For  example.  Senator  Vandenberg.  In  the  hope  of  setting  himself 
up  in  the  role  of  Harding — as  an  imaginary  point  In  the  center 
of  the  Repuljllcan  Party — assures  us  that  If  he  Is  elected  he  will 
not  encumber  this  countr>-  for  more  than  one  term.  What  a 
revelation  in  self-appraisal  by  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
i  The  best  argument  that  he  can  give  to  our  people  to  elect  him  Is 
his  personal  guaranty  that  they  will  have  him  around  their  neclcs 
for  the  shortest  time  possible.  But  the  desire  of  Senator  Vanden- 
BERG  to  relinquish  power  is  somewhat  clouded  over  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  is  hedging  his  candidacy  for  a  first  and  only 
term  In  the  White  House  by  a  simultaneous  candidacy  for  a  third 
term  in  the  Senate. 

No.     These  are  dangerous  times.     We   can   afford   nothing   less 
than  our  very  best  man  In  the  'White  House.     What  other  man 
than   Roosevelt   could   match   the  dignity    of   a   king   and   queen, 
and  handle  them  in  a  way  that  made  this  whole  country  proud 
*  of  lUm,  and  at  the  same  time  know  and  feel  the  problems  of  the 
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unemployed  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  struggling  farmers 
of  the  Middle  West?  In  these  times  of  real  danger  to  America — 
danger  from  within  and  from  without^ — we  need  a  real  leader, 
someone  who  can  really  represent  our  democratic  will  to  survive. 
And  we  know  that  we  have  such  a  leader  in  the  White  Hotise 
now — Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Just  suppose  a  few  fixers  conspire  to  thwart  our  democratic 
will.  Suppose  they  force  upon  this  country  a  figure  head,  a 
stuffed  shirt,  an  incompetent  middle  of  the  roader,  or  a  young 
and  inexperienced  man,  when  everyone  knows  that  we  need  a 
man  with  knowledge  of  the  world,  knowledge  of  America,  deter- 
mination, and  courage.  Can  these  political  fixers  seriously  believe 
that  they  will  not  be  instantly  branded  throughout  this  country 
as  the  professional  embezzlers  of  the  rights  of  a  free  democratic 
people?  "  ^      _, 

Can  they  seriously  believe  that  the  anger  of  the  American 
people  at  this  betrayal  In  their  hour  of  need  would  stop  at  them? 
I  tell  you  that  the  disgust  of  the  American  people  would  reach 
not  only  to  the  dummy  given  the  leadership  of  our  country,  but 
to  the  whole  system  of  democratic  institutions  which  can  be 
captured  and  misused  by  selfish  and  scheming  men.  And  who 
could  blame  our  people  for  such  a  revolt  in  their  hour  of  anger? 
Not  they,  but  the  schemers,  the  fixers,  the  old  political  hands, 
would  be  responsible  for  the  death  of  one  of  the  last,  e^eat 
free  democracies  in  the  world. 

We  Americans  know  that  to  our  people  Roosevelt  Is  not  Just 
a  name  In  the  papers,  as  are  the  other  candidates.  Almost  every 
American  old  enough  to  walk,  has  by  this  time  actually  seen 
President  Roosevelt.  He  has  seen  and  been  seen  by  more  of  our 
people  than  has  any  other  man  In  the  United  States.  They  don't 
want  shadow  candidates  now.  They  want  Roosevelt,  because  they 
trust  him.  as  they  trust  nothing  else  in  our  political  and  economic 
life.  They  know  that  for  the  last  7  years.  Roosevelt  has  been  in 
there  fighting  for  them,  as  no  other  President  has  fought  for 
them.  In  1932.  Roosevelt  began  his  fight  to  transform  this  coun- 
try from  disorganized,  uncontrolled  anarchy,  to  a  Nation  in 
which,  by  Government  cooperation,  our  resources  could  be  con- 
served, our  level  of  production  maintained,  our  people  made 
secure  In  1936.  the  people  of  this  country  gave  an  overwhelming 
mandate  to  see  the  fight  that  Roosevelt  had  begun  carried  on. 
In  1939.  that  fight  is  not  yet  over.  Our  people  demand  that, 
under  Roosevelt's  leadership,  it  shall  be  carried  through. 

As  Jay  Fianklln  said  in  a  recent  broadcast  discussion  of  the  third- 
term  issue,  Roosevelt  Is  more  than  a  man.  more  than  a  politician — 
he  Is  the  people's  President,  their  representative.  Mr.  Franklin 
said  -"Who.  then,  is  this  Roosevelt  that  you  are  considering  for  a 
third  term?  You— millions  upon  millions  of  you— you  are  that 
Roosevelt,  and  he  is  everywhere  throughout  America." 

He  IS  the  farmer  whose  land  was  saved  by  the  New  Deal.  He  is 
the  factory  worker  who  got  decent  hours  and  working  conditions 
and  who  won  the  right  to  stand  up  like  a  man  and  bargain  with  the 
corporation.  He  is  the  voiceless  and  voteless  sharecropper  of  the 
South  He  Is  the  homeless  migratory  worker  in  the  West.  He  is 
the  honest  businessman  who  has  been  saved  from  bankruptcy.  He 
is  the  man  out  of  a  Job  who  got  work  relief  on  self-respecting  terms, 
the  youngster  who  got  a  chance  to  complete  his  education.  He  is 
the  old  people  who  got  pensions,  the  sick  who  got  medical  care, 
the  hungry  who  got  food,  the  men  and  women  everywhere  who 
received  Justice  and  hope  and  who  gained  fresh  courage  and  new 
faith  in  their  own  country  and  In  themselves 

That  is  your  Roosevelt.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  picket  lines  and  in 
the  mines,  on  the  production  belt  and  behind  the  shop  counter. 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  great  dams  and  the  terraced  fields  m  the 
C  C  C  camps  and  the  W.  P.  A.  projects.  I  have  seen  that  Roose- 
velt when  he  faced  a  hostile  crowd  of  men.  men  who  were  ttoiidly 
thinking  of  their  own  bank  accounts  instead  of  thinking  of  your 
welfare  when  Roosevelt  broke  through  their  fear  and  enmity,  as  a 
swimmer  breaks  through  a  toppling  wave  and  emerges  laughing, 
and  made  them  stand  up  and  cheer  him.  I  have  seen  that  Roose- 
velt h^  Congress,  where  even  his  political  foes  combined  to  pass  the 
New  Deal  program  against  their  own  desires  because   it   is  what 

^'°¥he?e"\s  your  President.  It  is  not  the  smiling  pictures  In  the 
newspapers  Ind  news  reels;  It  Is  not  the  friendly  voice  of  the  fireside 
talks  It  is  not  even  the  gallant  fighter  who  has  refused  to  let  you 
down.  YOU  have  made  Roosevelt  in  your  own  image.  It  is  you  who 
must  have  a  third  term.  ..       ^     ,  „  ^^^n*^^a^ 

That  is  the  story.  You  probably  have  heard  of  me  as  a  practical 
pomiclan.  I  am^roud  toV  one'  I  tell  you  that  this  third-term 
demand  for  Roosevelt  is  the  most  femarkable  development  I  have 
experienced  In  my  43  years  of  P^^^tical  pollt  cs^  It  is  not  a  led  or 
manufactured  movement.  No  group  of  P°""cians  has  met  In  a 
back  room  to  discuss  putting  Roosevelt  over  in  l^*^' .  ^^.^^  °™ 
papers  are  not  only  against  it  but  have  "^^^  «Jf  °^ ^°  P"''*  Jf „^! 
nhnut  It  'When  Secretary  Ickes  first  came  out  at  a  press  conier- 
enSfw  th  rSe^nd  that  Roosevelt  run  again,  the  papers  did  not 
^rlntTt  instead  they  published  a  story  *»^°^t  his  prtvate  We  -id 
killed  his  most  important  public  utterance^  And  when  he  wrote  a 
maeazine  article  to  express  the  same  idea  ^he  magazine  edi^d  his 
remarks  so  that  they  sounded  like  an  a"ack  on  other  DemcKrat^ 
leaders  No-  this  thlrd-term-for-Roosevelt  movement  is  of  the  peo- 
pie'  by  the°people.  for  the  people.  All  that  ^^^-^-^'J^^^^' 
Democrats,  and  practical  politicians  can  do  at«ut  It  is  *«  J"^P 
aboard  and  go  where  the  instinct  of  America  tells  us  we  will  find 
peace,  dignity,  and  security— in  the  victorious  completion  of  the  New 
Deal  under  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt^  yv>for«. 

All  they  can  say  against  it  Is  that  it  has  never  been  done  before. 


Well,  we  never  had  all  the  banks  closed  before.  We  never  had  the 
Hoover  bread  lines  before.  We  never  had  the  Hoover  apple  sellers 
before.  We  never  had  mass  foreclosures  before.  We  never  had  siich 
great  floods  or  such  dangerous  dust  storms  before.  We  never  lacea 
such  a  chaUenge  to  democracy  before.  We  never  had  to  move  the 
Government  In  to  save  business  and  labor  and  farmers  and  miners 
before.  And  we  never  had  a  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  as  President 
of  the  United  States  before.     So  what? 

I.  Joseph  F.  GtJFFEY,  am  for  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  for  a  third 
term. 

The  President's  Neutrality  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  5.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  on  the  Presi- 
dent's neutrality  bill,  published  in  the  Washington  DaUy  News 

of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  July  5,  1939] 

TODAY    IN    CONGRESS 

In  Congress  today  the  President's  leadership  Is  being  put  to  the 
test  in  two  fields — his  neutrality  and  monetary  policies. 

In  our  opinion  the  best  interest  of  the  country  would  be  served 
In  both  Instances  if  Mr.  Roosevelt's  views  prevailed. 

The  President  wants  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  He  is  afraid, 
with  good  reason,  that  if  a  European  war  starts  we  will  eventuaUy 
be  drawn  Into  It.  So  he  holds  that  we  should  at  the  very  least 
do  nothing  to  encourage  European  war.  ,.~.u«.„   v,ni 

The  Hotise  by  writing  into  the  adminLstratlon  neutrality  bill 
last  week  a  flat  embargo  on  exports  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
belligerents,  has  won  the  cheers  of  the  Axis  press.  For  Germany 
and  Italy  would  be  blockaded  by  the  Anglo-French  Navy  If  war 
came  and  couldn't  buy  from  us  anyway;  accordingly  the  House 
action  is  damaging  only  to  the  democracies.  That  is  why  the 
President  says  we  are  in  the  position  of  encouraging  new  aggression 

in  Europe.  .  . 

The  Gallup  poll  has  indicated  that  most  Americans  favor  amend- 
ine  the  law  to  permit  the  sale  of  war  materials  to  England  and 
France  But  the  House  has  read  the  country's  pulse  differently. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  done  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  meeting  today,  and  later  on  by  the  Senate^ 

For  ourselves,  we  recoil  from  the  prospect  of  having  to  reflect. 
If  war  does  come  to  Europe,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
helped  to  precipitate  it. 


Citizenship  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  5,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT.  OP  WEST  VTRGINIA.  JUNE 

25.  1939 


Mr  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my  pleasiire  to  partici- 
pate in  a  great  patriotic  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  gathering  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  Sanford  E. 
Stanton,  of  the  Journal  and  American.    He  said: 

MORE  THAN    20,000   HONOR   NEW  CTTIZENS 

In  the  greatest  peace-time  demonstration  of  patriotism  ever 
witnessed  In  New  York.  Citizenship  Day  was  celebrated  on  the  Mail. 
SntS  Park,  yesterday  afternoon  by  a  wUdly  cheering,  enthusi- 
astlc  throng  of  more  than  20.000  citizens.  ,„„,». 

Facine  the  massed  colors  of  110  veterans'  groups  whUe  an  impres- 
sive silence  hung  over  the  vast  throng.  2,000  young  citizens  took 
a  solemn  oath  of  good  citizenship. 


-I 
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Deoutv  Chief  In«p«:tor  John  J.  DlMartlno.  who  headed  a  police 
deUU  0/75  unlfoTSed  men.  estimated  the  Citizenship  Day  CTowd 
at  20.000      Prank  Sorace,  ot  the  park  department,  put  the  figure 

*^-??,u*uth"lige«t  and  most  orderly  gathering  ever  held  on  the 

^'pirerunner  of  a  national  holiday,  dedlcatrd  to  Amrrlcan  citizen- 
.hiD   the  ceremonies  on  the  Mall  took  on  historic  Importance. 

£ader»  of  the  city.  State,  and  Nation  rededlcated  themse  ves  to 
the  perpetuation  oX  the  principles  and  Ideals  of  American  democ- 

"pYom  the  lip*  of  one  speaker  after  another  came  words  of  gener- 
ous praise  for  the  New  York  Journal  and  American  and  all  Hearst 
newspapers  in  leading  the  movement  for  national  observance  of 
Cltucnship  Day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  the  speech  I  de- 
livered on  that  occasion.  ^  *     u 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

As  a  young  man.  I  welcome  you  young  men  and  women  as 
citizens  of  our  country.     It  was  only  13  years  ago  I  was  your  age^ 

I  am  here  this  afternoon  to  participate  In  a  great  Program^one 
that  should  be  duplicated  In  every  city  m  our  couuUj.  What 
would  be  better  than  national  citizenship  day? 

You  are  now  a  full-fledged  voting  stockholder  In  a  great  Gov- 
ernment You  will  find  It  is  the  best  in  the  entire  world^  No  It 
"  "t  perfect.  But  that  should  not  discourage  us.  That  shou  d 
mean  to  you  and  to  me  an  opportunity,  a  great  opportunity^  to 
Srve  our  fellow  men  in  making  It  more  perfect  It  is  not  an  ea^y 
task  But  the  more  you  live  the  more  you  will  realize  that  the 
greater  the  task,  the  greater  the  victory,  when  won  Many  of  you 
have  been  athletes.  You  know  that  the  victory  that  meant  the 
most  was  not  a  victory  over  a  weak  opponent,  but  a  victory  over  a 
strong  one.     We  can   win  a   victory   in  making   our   Government 

Ycu'  are  entering  a  ccmpetltive  world.  You  have  two  large  prob- 
lems facing  you— the  problem  of  unemployment  and  the  proD'em 
of  war.    We  can  and  we  must  eliminate  one  and  prevent  the  other 

In  America.  „,^ki«^ 

The  youth  want  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem, 
through  relief  but  through  private  Jobs.  That  is  our  way  out. 
Because  of  widespread  unemployment,  many  persons  in 
country  are  spreading  discontent.  They  offer  bright  hopes 
cannot  be  fulfilled.  Their  offer  Is  to  change  our  Government 
Americans  can  meet  that  challenge.  The  foundation  of  this  coun- 
try Is  strong.  Keep  It.  Mistakes  have  been  made.  EUminate  them. 
but  keep  the  foundation.  ..     .    ^ 

Those  advocating  many  "isms."  like  the  will-o'-the-wisp,  never 

reach  their  goal.  ,  . 

They  say  "Look  at  that  country.  There  Is  no  unemployment 
^there  "  How  was  unemployment  solved?  Partially  by  putting  the 
young  men  In  soldiers'  uniform,  not  In  overalls;  by  putting  men  on 
iyossible  battlefields,  not  by  placing  them  In  cultlvatiori  of  fields. 
More  than  that,  they  paid  a  high  price.  They  paid  a  price  far  too 
Ijlch — the  price  of  their  liberty.  

No  country  in  the  world  has  more  liberties  than  ours.  The  great 
Constitution  gave  them.  Our  forefathers  protected  them  and 
handed  them  down  to  us.     We  must  hand  them  down  to  our  chil- 

pn  Ttiese  rights  and  liberties  must  be  zealoxisly  guarded  by 
every  good  American  citizen.  'Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of 
liberty  ■•  When  our  rights  are  challenged,  we  must  meet  that 
challenge  not  by  pusf^yfooting.  not  by  evasion,  but  meet  it 
directly  as  a  menace  that  would  take  from  us  a  precious  heritage. 

Too  many  persons  believe  In  free  speech  for  those  who  advocate 
their  cause  but  not  for  those  who  oppose  It.  Free  speech  means 
either  free  speech  to  all  or  free  speech  to  none.  The  right  of  free 
cress  the  right  of  p.>aceful  assemblage,  the  right  to  worship  God 
as  one's  own  conscience  dictates,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  and  those 
other  guaranties  must  be  protected.  ^^        ^  ...i. 

We  must  say.  I  shall  protect  the  rights  of  others  as  though  they 
were  my  own.  I  shall  not  take  privileges  I  refuse  my  fellow  man. 
To  the  Communists,  to  the  Fascists,  I  say.  we  have  free  speech, 
something  you  use  here,  but  something  you  deprive  your  opponent 
in  the  country  of  yovir  ideal.  We  have  the  right  of  free  press,  some- 
thing you  have  here  but  something  deprived  your  opponent  in  the 
country  of  your  Ideal. 

We  have  the  right  of  worship.  Can  you  say  as  much  for  the  land 
of  the  dictatorships,  either  the  right  or  the  left? 

To  those  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  I  say. 
if  you  are  arrested  here  you  have  a  right  of  trial  by  Jury.  Can  you 
sav  as  much  for  your  ideal  country?  ^       ^ 

We  have  many  rights  here.  Things  we  have  every  day  do  not 
seem  so  valuable.  We  realize  their  value  when  we  lose  them. 
Liberty  can  be  lost  graduaUy.  Many  have  sacrificed  their  liberty 
In  order  to  provide  temporary  security.  Those  who  would  sacrifice 
their  liberty  to  acquire  temporary  security  deserve  neither. 

I  do  not  fear  any  "isms"  as  Kmg  as  we  have  pure,  liealthy  Amerl- 
canism. 


not 

this 

that 

W« 


We  see  developing  the  advocacy  of  a  religion  of  worship  of  the 
state  In  many  coimtries  the  citizen  is  a  servant  of  the  state.  The 
Kate'  should  be  the  servant  of  the  citizen.  We  have  In  America 
thoee  who  would  take  away  from  the  citizen  rights  and  transfer 
those  rights  to  a  government.  We  must  be  awake  to  such  a  dan- 
gerous transfer.  ^  ^  ,  * 
You  realize  that  both  the  forces  of  communism  and  the  forces  of 
fascism  want  to  win  their  battle  here  through  you.  the  youth  of  the 
country.  They  feel  that  It  has  been  done  elsewhere  and  that  It  can 
be  done  here.                                                                      ^       .         j      . 

Hitler  says  much  of  his  rise  came  throu»;h  youth.  An  order  In 
Germany  said:  "All  German  youth  within  the  borders  of  the  Reich 
are  united  In  the  Hitler  youth.  All  German  youth  outside  parents 
h«ne  and  schools  are  to  be  trained  bodily,  ^nentally,  spiritually, 
and  morally  in  the  spirit  of  national  socialism  for  service  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  unified  people." 

Josef  Stalin,  the  dictator  of  Russia,  believes  that  the  youth  of 
that  country  should  be  trained  for  their  service  to  communism. 

But  the  challens;e  is  here  Earl  Browder.  leader  of  the  Com- 
munists, m  his  book  says:  "The  winning  of  the  working-class  youth 
is  the  problem  not  of  our  youth  organizations  alone,  but  the 
problem  of  the  entire  party.  •  •  •  Every  party  unit  and  every 
party  committee  must  take  as  a  part  of  their  dally  concrete  tasks 
the  work  among  the  youth."  And  he  al.so  says  that  the  Joung 
Communist  League  should  "broaden  out  the  scope  of  Its  activities 
to  Include  everything  that  Interests,  attracts,  and  holds  the  masses 
of  young  workers." 

I  do  not  challenge  his  right  to  say  those  things. .  I  believe  in 
free  speech  Wc  who  believe  In  Americanism  should  meet  his  chal- 
lenge We  have  a  better  product  to  sell  than  he  has.  We  can  meet 
him  point  by  point  and  have  many  to  spare  to  win.  Let  each  of 
them  bring  their  ism  to  lieht  and  light  will  destroy  It.  The  way 
to  destroy  communism  and  fascism  In  America  Is  to  meet  it 
through  reason. 

Some  are  now  shouting.  "Save  the  democracies."  If  we  love 
democracv  let  us  save  It  here.  There  is  our  field.  Democracy  has 
worked  here.  No;  not  perfectly,  but  no  government  In  the  entire 
history  of  mankind  has  been  perfect.  Let's  keep  democracy  work- 
ing Lets  make  our  d-mocracy  better.  You  and  I  and  the  mU- 
lions  of  other  young  men  and  women  can  help.  Are  you  inter- 
ested'' I  know  you  are.  You  wouldn't  be  here  this  afternoon  if 
you  weren't  I  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  in  many  States 
of  this  Unicn,  Will  the  voung  men  and  women  of  this  country  go 
Communistic  or  Fascist?  My  answer  is  "No.  They  are  too  wise  to 
accept  the  false  promises." 

They  know  that  thousands  of  young  men.  Just  their  age.  are 
carrving  rlfies  In  many  countries,  not  because  they  have  enemies. 
What  sane  young  man  wants  to  shoot  another  yoting  man  Just 
because  the  other  fellow  Is  of  another  nationality? 

Instead  of  preparing  to  die  American  youth  must  prepare  to  live — 
live  for  a  better  country. 

The  youth  of  America  will  die  to  protect  America  from  Invasion, 
but  thev  do  not  want  to  be  sent  across  the  seas  to  die  a.s  a  stake  In 
an  international  game  of  power  politics.  The  voice  of  the  youth  of 
this  country  says,  "I  will  die  here  to  protect  America.  Let  those 
who  want  to  protect  other  countries  go  there  and  die  In  such  pro- 
tection. Why  should  we  die  in  a  war  where  we  have  no  business? 
Let  those  who  declare  war  be  the  first  who  fight  it." 

Again  I  welcome  you  as  citizens.  The  enthusiasm  and  vigor 
of  youth  are  important.  We  have  much  to  learn.  Once  Mark 
Twain  said  that  when  he  was  14  he  wornlered  why  his  father 
was  such  an  old  fool,  but  when  he  got  to  be  21  he  wondered  how 
his  parent  gained  so  much  Information  in  7  years.  We  need  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  age. 

We  have  more  opportunities  In  America  than  in  any  other  place 
because  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  parents  and  their  parents.  They 
gave  toJ.heir  children  more  than  they  had  received.  We  must  net 
fail  to  carry  on. 

Success  In  the  field  of  government  is  not  different  than  success 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  acquired  in  that  gotten  but  in  that  given.  If 
you  enter  the  field  of  Government  service,  you  will  have  many  re- 
verses. Manv  times  those  who  fight  for  the  right  are  the  victims  of 
the  most  bitter  abu.se  from  those  who  would  profit  by  the  fight 
If  you  are  interested  In  popularity  and  you  will  sacrifice  principle 
to  acquire  that  popularity,  do  not  enter  the  field  of  government. 
Suy  out.  not  for  ycur  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  your  fellow  men. 
No  man  can  be  a  success  If  in  his  own  heart  he  knows  he  has  not 
been  honest  and  has  deserted  his  true  principles.  A  man  may 
have  the  plaudits  of  thousands  yet  fall. 

The  young  men  and  women  of  the  country  have  an  opportunity. 
You  have  an  opportunity  to  be  a  success.  You  have  the  greatest 
cotintry  in  the  world.  Participate  In  its  counsels.  Make  it  better. 
We  need  you.    America  needs  men — 

"Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy: 
Men  who  posses  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  Ue." 

America  needs  you.    Be  American. 
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The  Farm,  The  Press,  America's  Future 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  29, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  GANNETT 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  9.  Mr.  Frank  Gan- 
nett, In  speaking  before  the  State  Editorial  Association  of 
Kansas  in  Coffeyville.  Kans.,  addressed  himself  to  the  sub- 
ject of  The  Farm,  The  Press.  America's  Future.  The  ad- 
dress is  so  fraught  with  worth  while  information  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Some  who  live  In  cities  come  to  believe  that  our  national  eco- 
nomic life  centers  in  the  offices  and  factories  which  surround  us. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  economic  life  of  all  cities  is  rooted 
in  a  background  of  generations  during  which  farmers  represented 
three-quarters  of  the  population,  and  the  further  fact  that,  even 
today,  nearly  one-half  cf  our  population  live  on  farms  or  in  small 
rural  communities,  supported  directly  by  the  handling  of  products 
from  farms,  forests,  and  mines. 

Farmers  have  plaved  a  major  part  in  the  building  of  this  Nation. 
In  1790  four-fifths"  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  lived  on 
farms.  The  population,  then  but  3.930.000.  was  settled  in  a  narrow 
band  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  Thirteen  Colonies,  composed  of 
farmers,  fought  the  Revolution,  set  up  our  Constitution,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  form  of  government. 

Then  started  the  greatest  pioneering  trek  that  the  whit?  race 
ever  engaged  in.  Courageous  larmers  settled  the  Eastern  States, 
took  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  moved  into  the  South 
and  West;  then  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  were  reduced  to 
pos.'c.ss  on.  and  finally  the  Pacific  coast.  In  four  generations  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  cleared  the  forests,  built  roads  and  schools, 
and  opened  to  cultivation  as  much  land  as  the  white  race  had 
gained  in  a  thousand  years  of  previous  struggle. 

For  more  than  a  century  agricultural  products,  such  as  wheat, 
cotton  lard,  were  exported  In  exchange  for  the  things  America 
needed.  Our  agricultural  exports  paid  the  Interest  and  repaid  the 
foreign  capital  borrowed  to  build  our  railroads  and  industries.  In 
cotton  alone  since  1800  the  United  States  has  exported  500.000.000 
bales  worth  $30  000.000,000.  and  since  1852  exports  of  10.250.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  have  represented  $12,000,000,000.  No  branch  of 
industry    has    figures   to    compare   with    these    returns   for    single 

commodities.  .^,  j,  4.^ 

The  freight  paid  on  farm  products  moving  to  our  cities  and  to 
export  markets  made  it  possible  to  build  in  the  United  States  the 
worlds  most  efficient  transportation  system,  with  40  percent  of  the 
world's  railway  mileage.  .       ,^  ..  .v.     » 

American  Industry  was  buUt  up  on  the  shoulders  of  the  American 
farmer  Mass  production,  which  makes  American  Industry  the 
most  efficient  In  the  world,  depends  to  a  large  extent  and  In  many 
lines  on  the  breadth  of  our  farm  markets.  Nevertheless,  through 
most  of  the  Nations  history  the  farmer  has  had  to  sell  his  products 
in  world  markets  without  tariff  protection,  while  the  tariff  wall  shut 
off  the  inflow  of  cheap  manufactured  goods  from  abroad.  The 
farmer  compelled  to  pav  higher  prices  for  machinery  and  goods, 
thus  subsidized  the  development  of  United  States  industry. 

The  first  great  industrial  development  in  the  United  States  was 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  Implements.  More  new  inventions 
and  Improvements  in  agricultural  implements  were  made  in  ICO 
years  in  the  United  States  than  in  5.000  years— yes.  since  the  dawn 
of  the  first  day— in  Europe.  Selling  to  a  vast  domestic  farm  market, 
the  United  States  implement  industry  expanded  into  every  market 
of  the  world  But  It  was  the  broad  domestic  markets  supplied  by 
American  farmers  that  supported  this  ^•o^jd-wide  dev-elopment 
until  our  vast  diversity  of  manufactures  spread  into  all  the  marKets 

°^V^would  promote  sounder  thinking  by  those  who  attempt  to 
discuss  the  Nation's  economic  problems  if  they  would  first  try  to 
see  the  country  as  a  whole  by  an  airplane  tour.  Looking  from  an 
S^rpane  traveling  across  the  country,  as  I  frequently  do.  cities  dl«- 
appear  into  Insignificant  spots.  One  gains  the  deep  impression 
that  this  is  a  vast  land  of  farms  from  sea  to  sea.  One  files  over  tae 
great  cities  In  a  few  minutes,  but  It  takes  many  hours  to  cover 

'"LTn  "mJserf.'oiTTarm  In  central  New  York.  I  know  chUdho^ 
and  youth  in  a  farm  home  and  what  work  on  a  farm  meaus. 


Today  as  I  drive  through  the  country  I  am  often  appalled  by  the 
change  that  seems  to  be  taking  place.  The  farmer  Is  not  as  pros- 
perous as  he  formerly  was.  One  does  not  see  mw  fences.  ^'•'*]y 
painted  buildings,  newly  erected  silos,  and  other  marks  of  prosperity 
and  high  activity  as  formerly. 

What  has  raised  this  havoc  with  the  farmers  income?  Not 
laziness,  not  thrlftlessness.  Reviewing  the  history  of  the  succes- 
sive waves  of  bankruptcv  which  have  engulfed  the  American  agri- 
culture, we  see  that  each  has  been  caused  by  a  collapse  of  com- 
modity prices.  Ruin  has  swept  the  countryside  and  driven  our 
farm  boys  and  girls  to  seek  a  less  attractive  livelihood  In  the  c.ty. 
A  crisis  has  developed  here  In  America  that  threatens  the  future 
of  our  country  and  of  our  svstem  of  free  enterprise.  I  am  speaking 
of  Issues,  not  of  men.  I  have  no  hatred  for  the  President.  If  he 
would  abandon  his  absurd  economic  Ideas,  would  dismiss  the 
group  of  theorists  that  surround  him.  and  return  to  sound  prin- 
ciples that  would  promote  recovery.  I  would  support  him  as  I  did 
when  he  first  took  office. 

After  6  years  of  the  Roosevelt  program  we  find  ourselves  in  •  . 
worse  position  than  when  the  President  was  inaugurated.  Today 
m  this  country  we  have  some  11.000.000  or  12  000.000  unemploved. 
7.000.000  on  relief.  3.000.000  on  W.  P.  A.— altogether  about  26.000.- 
000  persons  living  by  some  form  of  public  assistance.  Our  employ- 
ment problem  is  still  most  serious,  our  farm  problem  unsolved.  In 
addition,  we  have  increased  our  public  debt  by  $20,000,000,000. 
until  today  It  stands  above  $40,000,000,000. 

The  carrying  charge  of  our  national  debt  now  Is  approximately 
$1  000  000.000  a  vear.  Tlilnk  of  It.  I  remember  how  the  country 
was  aroused  when  the  total  appropriations  of  Congress  first  ex- 
ceeded a  billion  dollars.  Yet.  today,  on  top  of  $40,000,000,000  of 
debt,  we're  going  to  add,  under  the  New  Deal  program,  still  more 
deficits  and  still  greater  carrying  charges. 

This  dire  distress,  this  great  poverty,  this  whole  tra<?ic  situation 
Is  not  due  to  anv  drought,  flood,  famine,  or  act  of  God.  It  Is  the 
result  of  our  bungling  ignorance,  and  our  stupid  failure  to  make 
our  economic  machine  function  as  it  should. 

The  program  we've  followed  has  frightened  capital  and  slowed 
down  business.  The  millions  of  consumers  who  earn  money  and 
have  unsatisfied  wants  have  also  become  frightened  and  doubtful 
of  the  future.  They  are  afraid  to  buy  because  experience  has 
taught  them  to  be  cautious  so  long  as  we  are  living  under  such  a 
program  of  government.  As  a  result,  our  banks  are  bulging  with 
idle  money  The  total  amount  of  money  In  the  banks,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  reached  an  all-time  high.  Interest  rates  have  fallen 
so  low  as  to  bring  dire  disturbances  and  distress.  Schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  charitable  institutions  find  the  return  on  their  endov?- 
ments  no  longer  adequate.  Still  more  distressing,  millions  of  citi- 
zens who  by  thrift  and  hard  work  have  saved  their  money  for  the 
twilight  days  of  life,  find  that  the  Income  from  these  Investments 
wriU  not  support  them.  The  value  of  insurance  policies,  equities  in 
farms   homes,  and  other  real  estate,  have  fallen  to  a  new  low. 

Heavier  taxation  is  inevitable  because  of  the  Government  spend- 
ing program.  Taxes  will  be  Increased  until  they  become  unbear- 
able Already  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  national  Income— 25  cents 
out  of  every  dollar— goes  for  taxes.  This,  of  course.  Is  a  positive 
check  on  all  business,  a  burden  on  everyone,  rich  and  poor. 

Whafs  the  cause  of  this  frightening  situation?  What's  at  the 
root  of  all  our  troubles? 

This  is  the  same  country  that  only  a  few  years  ago  was  enjoylng 
prosperity  that  amazed  the  world.  What  has  stalled  our  economic 
machine  and  brought  great  distress  to  so  many  millions  of  our 

people? 

I'll  tell  you  the  answer:  Our  plight  Is  due  to  the  collapse  of  prices 
of  commodities,  to  the  great  loss  In  the  Income  of  the  farmer.  Let 
me  repeat :  Our  troubles  are  due  to  a  collapse  In  commodity  prices, 
to  the  great  decrease  in  the  Income  of  our  farmers. 

Furthermore,  I  need  not  tell  you,  who  are  so  close  to  agrlctxlture. 
that  the  Government's  farm  program  has  been  a  tragic  failure. 

Out  here  In  Kansas,  where  you  produce  so  much  of  the  world's 
supply  of  wheat,  you  may  be  Jjarticularly  interested  in  what  I  be- 
lieve Is  the  explanation  of  our  distress.  It  Is  connected  with  agri- 
cultural pick-up. 

Tlie  annual  Income  of  our  farmers  is  some  $5,000,000,000  a  year 
short  of  predepression  totals.  Since  1929  there  has  been  an  ac- 
cumulative deficit  in  the  Income  of  our  farmers  and  producers  of 
other  raw  materials  of  more  than  $50,000,000,000. 

This  great  loss  in  income,  a  loss  greater  than  our  total  national 
debt.  Is.  of  course,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  our  depres- 
sion which  has  now  lasted  10  long,  tragic  years. 

Let  me  say  here  that  our  economic  troubles  are  not  due  to  the 
development  of  machines.  Research  proves  that  machines  result 
in  giving  more  employment  to  workers.  The  development  of  the 
automobile  threw  many  hack  drivers  out  of  jobs,  but  it  gave  new 
work  of  a  new  kind  to  hundreds  of  thousand.s — yes.  millions — of 
workers.  So  it  Is  in  all  other  fields.  Our  troubles  are  not  due  to 
development  of  machines. 

Nor  is  our  trouble  due  to  overproduction  of  farm  crops.  Figures 
are  often  dry  but  let  me  quote  a  few  reliable  statistics.  Take 
wheat  Between  1921  and  1929  the  average  crop  was  820.000.000 
bushels  Between  1933  and  1937  this  average  protUictlon  dropped 
to  625  900  000  bushels.  While  this  decrease  was  taking  place  the 
price  of  wheat,  which  averaged  $1.41  a  bushel  between  1921  and 
1929  dropped  to  85.6  cents  a  bushel  between  1933  and  1937. 
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T^M.  .t.«^>«*  v«lii*  of  the  wheat  crop  between  1921  and  1929  was 
Sl'i^S.rS)^     Si*  aveSge    between^933    and    1937    dropped   to 

**Th??'SSn  1933  to  1937.  we  produced  200.000.000  fewer  bushels  of 
wS     BCrihe  avcrare  price  was  56  cents  lower  and  the  total  value 

'''iil  :v';r4'XrrroriS:'e?n°i92l\nd  1929  was  2.657.000  000 
bu^elsB^w^n  1933  and  1937  the  average  crop  had  dropped  to 

0  r"^R  nfm  rv^  buVhels  The  average  price  had  dropped  from  84  cents 
?o'  &Ten^  «nd  tl^e  v.^ue  of  ^he^corn  crop  had  dropped  nearly 

•Th^v'Sge  crop  of  oats  between  1921  and  1929  was  r286.000.000 
biihtla  S-om  1933  to  1937  this  crop  had  been  cut  down  to 
8^S)0  000    b^hels.    The    average    price    had    dropped    from    47 

"^e'^veraS^c^op  of  cotton  between  1921  and  1929  was  13^000.000 
baS    Cut  4tween  1933  and  1937  the  average  crop  J^ad^d^oppjd 
J?  12589.000  bales.     The  price  had  dropped  from  21  ^^^^  '°  }^^l 
cents     The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  had   dropped  from  tl.374. 
000.000  to  5687.000.000.  or  Just  about  one-half. 

The  averaee  production  of  copper  between   1921   and    1929  was 

1  fil8  000  (K)0  pounds    but  between   1933   and    1937  had  dropped   to 

lf8.'ororpoC<£'"The  price  had  ^-PP^^  ^-^  i^sVcSS^^  \e^ 
to  9  3  cents    the  value  of  copper  produced  was  $1d7.000.000  less. 

We  might"  collider  slmUar  statistics  for  other  farm  products  and 
mmerS^s  In  every  ra.se.  thev  show  less  production  in  the  years 
EtJSn  1933  and  1937.  on  the  average,  than  In  the  years  ol  1921- 
29  when  we  enjoved  general  prceporlty.  And  In  every  case  the 
return   to  the  farmer   is  only  about   half  as  much  as  it   was  In 

"'^we^^'^U^t^au"ur  efforts  to  decrease  farm  production  and 
thus  make   prices  artificially  higher  have  failed.     In  sp  te  of  the 
eovem^enfs  efforts  to  regulate  every  farm,  the  farmers  Income. 
"to  repeat.  Is  $5,000,000,000  short  of  pre-war  averages.  ^  ^    ^^ 

All  Government  aid  amounts  to  only  a  fraction  of  what  the 
farmT  has  lost  In  his  earned  Income. 

The  farmers  loss  of  Income  Is  not  due  to  overproduction. 
Reliable  research  such  ns  the  Brookings  Institution,  proves  con- 
cluslvelv  that  our  farmtrs  have  never  satisfied  the  real  needs 
of  the  American  people  for  food  and  clothing.  Indeed,  the  United 
StUes  Department  of  Agriculture  officially  shows  that  more  beef 
milk,  eggs  vegetables,  and  fruit  were  required  than  were  produced 
In  1929  or  In  any  other  year.  ^         ^         „  v,.„ 

When  we  attempt  to  raise  the  farmer's  Income  by  reducing  his 
production,  we  work  In  the  wrong  direction.  Let  me  emphasize. 
at  the  time  of  our  highest  farm  production  we  did  not  satisfy 
the  actual  needs  of  the  population. 

The  whole  problem  comes  down  to  buying  power.  At  present, 
production  Is  curtailed  to  meet  a  buying  power  which  is  grossly 
lrad?quate  When  the  farmers,  the  miners,  and  the  lumbermen 
rec>-lve  good  prices,  they  are  able  to  buy.  Industry  then  txxjms  | 
and  gives  full  employment.  Wh?n  Industry  boonis.  Its  buying 
power  increases  and  consumption  of  the  farmers  products  follows. 
But  when  farmers  prices  fail.  Industry  lags,  and  depression,  like 
a  great  blight,  comes  over  the  land. 

Since  1929  farmers  have  been  In  their  worst  depression  In  hls- 
torv-  More  than  a  millitn  and  a  half  farmers  have  lost  their 
homes,  representing  savings  of  a  lifetime.  Prices  were  so  low  that 
they  could  not  buy  what  thev  needed  for  farm  or  home. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  great  drop  in  the  Income  of  farmers? 

The  answer  Is  the  Increase  In  the  value    (not  price)    of  gold. 

We  all  know  and  understand  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
Its  effect  upon  prices  But  we  sometimes  forget  gold  is  a  com- 
modity Just  as  is  silver,  copper,  lead,  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  or 
timber.  Th;^  value  of  anv  of  these  products.  Including  gold,  is 
affected  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  When  gold  Is  plentiful. 
like  any  other  commodity,  its  value  Is  less  and  it  will  exchange 
for  less,  or.  as  we  say.  will  buy  less  of  any  other  commodity.  When 
gold  is  in  high  demand.  It  becomes  more  valuable  and  will  buy 
more  of  anv  other  commodity. 

In  1929.  world-wide  panicky  hoarding  of  gold  began.  Between 
1929  and  1932,  the  desirability  of  gold.  Its  real  value.  Increased 
two  and  one-half  times  becatise  everyone  wanted  gold.  I  might 
say  here  that  all  the  gold  In  the  world,  available,  would  occupy 
a  cube  not  much  over  37  feet  in  dimensions.  So  you  see  how 
llttlo  there  Is  of  It.  how  comparatively  small  Is  the  supply. 

When  gold  increased  In  value,  because  of  the  Increased  demand 
for  It  the  farmer  whose  prices  are  set  by  the  gold  value  of  his 
product  m  world  markets— In  reality,  though  he  did  not  think 
of  the  transaction  In  these  terms — had  given  20  bushels  of  wheat 
during  the  twenties  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  now  had  to  give  50 
bushels  for  *he  same  ounce  of  gold.  In  other  words,  wheat  fell 
from  »1  a  bushel  to  40  cents  a  bushel. 

Instead  of  200  pounds  of  lard  the  farmer  had  to  give  500  pounds 
for  an  ounce  of  gold,  or.  stated  otherwise,  his  lard  brought  4  cents, 
not  10  cents  a  pound.  Gotten,  instead  of  23  cents,  brought  him 
only  8  cents  a  pound.  Butter  brought  14  cents  a  pound  Instead 
of  35  cents. 

Let  us  keep  constantly  in  mind  It  wasnt  overproduction  that 
did  this,  for  we  were  producing  even  less  than  we  had  produced 
and  consumed  In  the  previous  10  years.  The  change  was  In  the 
commodity  value  of  gold  and  the  world  used  gold  to  measure  other 
coirmodlty  values. 

Years  of  painstaking  research  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.. 
has  produced  abundant  proof  that  the  average  price  of  farmers' 
products  fluctuates  as  the  value  of  gold  fluctuates,  and  that  when 
we  use  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  gold  as  a  measure  of  value 


there  must  follow  years  of  booms  and  depressions  In  the  farmers' 
\vccmTTthTZeli  that  this  little  lump  of  the  commodity  gold 

"'"STgold'staidlrd  has  been  used  for  relatively  a  short  tlme^ 
Many  other  commodities  besides  gold  have  been  used  as  money 
aifd  none  has  been  found  satMactory.  Whenever  the  ccmmodlty 
that  happens  to  be  used  as  money  increa.<^es  or  decreases  in  supply, 
or  whe"f\he  demand  for  it  Increases  or  decreases  its  va^ue  changes 
and   prices  of   other  commodities  measured   In  that  money   com- 

""TlieVSnefai^'hlSTry  of  nations  !»  the  story  of  chaotic  change 
from  one  money  commodity  to  another  In  a  bl^d  fumbling  for 
something  that  has  stable  value.  This  search  has  always  failed. 
It  is  doomed  forever  to  fail  because  no  single  commodity— gold, 
copper,  wheat,  or  anything  else— can  be  stable  In  Its  purchasing 
power  over  other  commodities  for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
acts  relentlessly  upon  whatever  commodity  we  choose  to   use   as 

"^  A^careful  study  of  commodity  prices  in  this  country  for  the  past 
hundred  vears  shows  that  the  average  price  rises  or  falls  as  gold 
rises  or  falls  in  value.  This  fluctuation  In  the  value  of  gold  as  a 
measure  of  all  other  commodity  values  has  catised  our  booms  and 

^Between  1914  and  1937,  gold  varied  more  than  400  percent  In  Its 
exchange  value  for  other  commodities.  In  4  years  between  1929 
and  1933  gold  Increased  In  value  150  percent.  This  brought  on 
the  worst  depression  modern  society  has  ever  known.  The  depres- 
sion was  worse  in  the  United  States  than  In  any  other  nation. 
Why**  Because  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  last  nations  to 
leave  the  gold  standard.  Thirty-three  other  nations  had  taken 
action  before  we  did  anything  to  correct  our  unfortunate  situ- 
ation. . 
From  1923  to  1929  the  gross  farm  national  income  had  averaged 
$12  000  000  000  a  year.  In  1930  it  had  dropped  to  nine  and  a  half 
billions;  in  1931  to  seven  billions:  in  1932  to  five  and  a  third  bil- 
lions. From  1929  to  1938,  inclusive,  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  because  of  depressed  prices,  received  $35,500,000,000  less  than 
their  average  predepresslon  income.  Producers  of  other  basic  com- 
modities lc«t  $15,000,000,000  more,  making  a  total  destruction  of 
income  and  buying  power  of  $50,000,000,000. 

Just  think  what  a  terrific  blow  this  was  to  America's  prosperity! 
All  of  this  happened  simply  because  the  United  States  refused  to 
heed  the  fact  that  gold  had  become  an  unstable  measure  of  value, 
sensitive  to  panic  and  war  hoarding  in  Europe. 

I  doubt  if  the  general  public  realizes  what  this  great  loss  In 
farmers  Income  means  to  the  farmer  and  to  all  of  us.  In  1932, 
when  the  gross  Income  had  dropped  to  five  and  a  third  billion 
dollars,  we  find  after  deducting  taxes.  Interest,  and  other  charges, 
the  farmer's  average  income  in  cash  and  in  goods  produced  and 
consumed  on  the  farm  amounted  to  only  $204  a  year  for  each 
I  worker  gainfully  employed  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  or 
I  65  cents  per  day.  This  allowed  nothing  for  the  return  on  the  50 
billions  of  capital  Invested  In  farms. 

How  can  the  farmer,  on  such  an  income,  buy  from  city  Indus- 
tries? 

Research  shows  that  among  our  farmers  there  is  an  unlimited 
market  for  bath  rooms,  radios,  washing  machines,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, sewing  machines,  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors,  and  farm 
machinery.  If  the  American  farmer  had  an  income  of  five  or  six 
billions  of  dollars  more  a  year  than  he  now  has  what  a  market 
there  would  be  for  the  products  of  our  cities.  There  would  be 
such  a  demand  for  these  thing.s  the  farmers  need  that  there  would 
be  work  for  all  willing  workers. 

Let  me  repeat,  give  the  farmer  the  Income  that  he  should  have 
and  prosperity  will  return  immediately  to  our  cities  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

What  makes  me  bum  with  indignation  is  the  fact  that  other 
countries  have  solved  this  monetary  problem  and  are  enjoying 
great  prosperity  while  we  ignore  their  experience  and  remain  In 
deflation  and  depression. 

A  few  years  ago  I  flew  to  Buenos  Aires,  stopping  In  Brazil. 
While  our  farmers  were  plowing  under  wheat  and  cotton  and 
killing  pigs,  these  nations  in  South  America  were  enjoying  great 
prosperity.  Farmers  down  there  were  receiving  in  Argentine  cur- 
rency, with  which  they  paid  their  taxes.  Interest,  and  debt  and 
bought  their  supplies,  prices  practically  as  high  as  during  the  pre- 
depresslon period.  In  Buenos  Aires  new  buildings  were  being 
erected  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  There  was  confidence  In  the 
future  and  there  was  no  unemployment.  These  prosperous  condi- 
tions still  prevail  there. 

You  will  remember  that  the  depres.«:lon  of  1929  hit  the  Argentine 
so  hard  that  the  Government  was  overthrown.  Government  bonds 
fell  to  almost  nothing.  This  was  all  because  the  prices  of  com- 
modities produced  In  the  Argentine  had  collapsed,  as  they  had 
throughout  the  world  when  measured  by  a  single  commodity,  gold. 
The  farmers  of  the  world,  whether  in  Australia,  America,  or 
Argentina  In  reality  exchange  their  staple  products  In  the  world 
markets  for  the  same  number  of  grains  of  gold  The  Argentine 
financial  leaders,  recognizing  the  cause  of  collapse  In  prices,  ad- 
vised their  Government  to  increase  the  number  of  Argentine  p^-sos 
Into  which  that  gold  could  be  converted  That  Is,  the  Argentine 
price  of  gold  was  raised,  or  in  other  words,  the  gold  content  of  the 
Argentine  peso  was  reduced.  Thus,  the  farmer  in  the  Argentine 
continued  to  receive  high  prices  in  pesos  for  his  products  while  tha 
farmers  In  America  received  lower  prices  than  the  Argentine  farmer 
because  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  dollar  had  not  been  changed 
after  the  price  was  fixed  at  $35  an  ounce.     The  Argentine  farmer 
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was  able  to  pay  his  debts  and  taxes  and  have  high  purchasing 
power  for  the  things  he  needed  while  low  prices  bankrupted  Amer- 
ican farmers. 

Every  nation  with  prosperous  agriculture,  and  there  are  many 
of  them  today,  has  solved  Its  price-level  problem  by  correcting 
the  maladjustments  in  its  monetary  system. 

Forty  of  the  world's  most  important  commodities,  weighted 
according  to  their  importance  and  average  for  seven  countries, 
which  exchanged  for  100  ounces  of  gold  in  1926  now  exchange 
for  only  43  ounces.  In  other  words,  the  average  value  of  com- 
modities has  not  fallen  except  when  measured  in  terms  of  gold. 

Of  course  you  all  remember  how  Mrs.  Kelly  thought  all  the 
boys  in  the  regiment  were  out  of  step  except  her  son.  Pat.  So 
It  was  with  these  commodity  prices — gold  v;as  out  of  step,  not 
all  the  other  commodities. 

You  recall  how  our  ancestors  thought  the  sun  rose  In  the 
East,  crossed  the  heavens  and  set  In  the  West,  while  the  earth 
stood  still.  We  know  now  that  the  reverse  Is  true,  that  the  earth 
moves  from  west  to  east  and  makes  it  appear  that  the  sun  tra- 
verses the  heaven. 

So  It  is  with  prices.  It  Is  not  the  value  of  all  commodities  that 
rises  and  falls,  but  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  value  of  gold  that 
creates  a  price  Illusion. 

Other  nations,  wiser  In  finance  than  we.  correctly  diagnosed  the 
Eituation  and  have  lessened  the  amount  of  gold  In  their  cur- 
rencies. As  a  result,  their  depression  has  been  cut  short  and 
agricultural  prosperity  has  been  restored  almost  overnight. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  were  paying  a  high  price  for 
gold  In  the  United  States.  Gold  flows  to  this  country  as  the  only 
commodity  that  foreign  countries  can  use  to  buy  from  us  those 
things  needed  In  preparation  for  war.  Gold  flows  to  us,  too, 
because  its  owners  believe  that  here  in  the  United  States  they  have 
a  safe  hoarding  place.  Our  great  supply  of  gold  In  this  country 
does  not  result  from  our  high  price,  and  much  of  It  Is  not  ours 
at  all  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  of  gold  In  May  of  this  year 
was  in  the  United  States  $35  an  ounce,  an  Increase  of  69  percent; 
In  Denmark  it  had  been  increased  by  117  percent,  or  equivalent  to 
$44  85-  in  New  Zealand,  by  118  percent,  equivalent  to  $45  06;  in 
Australia.  120  percent,  equivalent  to  145.17;  in  Argentina  it  has 
been  increased  by  209  percent,  equivalent  to  $63  87;  while  In 
Brazil  It  has  been  Increased  by  275  percent,  equivalent  to  $77.51. 

The  average  price  of  gold  in  these  countries  is  $55.35  against 
the  United  States'  price  of  $35.  Let  me  say  again  that  the  farmers 
of  these  nations,  selling  cotton,  wheat,  wool  In  Liverpool,  get 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  gold  for  their  products  as  our  farmers 
receive  for  the  same  products.  But  when  they  take  their  ounce  of 
gold  home.  It  Is  converted  to  40-percent  more  money  in  their 
domestic  currencies  In  which  they  pay  taxes,  debts,  wages,  etc.; 
40  percent  more  in  their  currencies  than  our  farmers  receive   In 

■Thus  they  can  undersell  our  farmers  all  the  time  and  still  enjoy 

great  prosperity.  ^      ,.     .^    4.x, 

When  our  farmers  were  plowing  under  cotton  and  wheat,  the 
farmers  in  the  Argentine  read  placards  on  their  highways  saying, 
•Farmers   plant  more  wheat.     Your  day  of  opportunity  is  here." 

And  here  is  another  important  point  in  this  monetary  question 
not  generally  understood.  We  have  two  kinds  of  prices,  flexible 
and  Inflexible.  Commodity  prices— that  Is.  the  prices  of  products 
of  the  farm  forest,  and  inlne — are  flexible,  but  most  prices  are 
deflnltely  fixed  such  as  interest  rates,  taxes,  freight  rates,  railroad 
fares  telephone  and  telegraph.  Insurance  premiums,  gas  and  elec- 
tric rates  most  labor,  and  service  charges.  The  Initial  cost  of  raw 
materials"  is  generally  only  a  small  part  of  the  price  to  consumers 

of  finished  goods.  ^^  ^v.     » 

Take  wheat  for  instance.  A  change  in  the  price  paid  the  farmer 
does  not  affect  the  price  of  bread  as  much  as  one  wotild  think. 
The  cost  of  taking  the  wheat  to  the  railroad,  to  the  elevator, 
remains  the  same.  Insurance  and  storage  prices  remain  the  same. 
When  the  wheat  goes  to  the  miller,  his  costs  for  labor,  for  depre- 
ciation for  taxes,  for  interest,  and  Insurance  remain  the  same. 
The  flour  goes  to  the  baker  and  all  his  costs  remain  the  same. 
Then  on  to  the  store  and  to  the  distributor.  Nearly  all  the  many 
factors  in  the  price  of  bread  are  fixed  prices,  and  the  raising  or 
lowering  of  the  price  of  wheat  is  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
final  cost  of  bread  to  the  consumer. 

So  It  is  that  when  the  prices  of  commodities  are  raised,  there 
need  be  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

When  President  Roosevelt  assumed  office,  he  took  one  step  which 
has  been  outstanding  in  his  administration.  He  took  us  off  the 
old  gold  standard,  and  the  price  of  gold  was  raised  from  $20^67  an 
ounce  to  some  $30  In  midsummer  of  1933.  Later  the  price  of  gold 
was  raised  to  $35.  but  since  January  1934,  for  5^2  years,  our  price 
of  gold  has  remained  at  that  fixed  figure,  although  the  value  of 
gold  has  fluctuated  and  other  nations  have  raised  their  price  of 
gold   to  match  that   fluctuation. 

'yVhen  we  raised  the  price  of  gold  69  percent,  the  price  of  basic 
commodities,  farmers'  products  ro.-^e  67  percent,  but  the  cost 
of  living  at  the  same  time  rose  only  3  percent. 

During  the  first  100  days  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  we 
followed  the  program  that  England,  the  wisest  monetary  nation 
in  the  world,  had  initiated  2  years  before,  and  which  Australia 
and  the  Argentine  had  begun  several  years  before  and  which  was 
bringing  recovery  to  these  various  cotmtrles.  We  had  during 
that  period  a  greater  Increase  in  employment,  and  in  recovery 
of  farm  prices,  than  at  any  period  In  the  Nation's  history^  In 
July  1933  after  a  short  trial  this  policy  was  abandoned  in  favor 
of  regimenting  and  similar  poUcles.     Instead  of  reliance  on  tliis 


monetary  program  that  brought  recovery  to  the  21  sterling  bloc 
nations,  we  began  to  place  reliance  on  N.  R.  A.  and  on  resUictlon 
and  curbing  of  production. 
And  this  program  has  failed. 

After  6  years  of  failure,  is  It  not  time  for  us  to  discard  this 
ruinous  policy?  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  adopt  the  policies 
followed  by  o"ther  nations  that  are  prospering?  Is  it  not  time 
tliat  we  got  at  the  root  of  our  troubles  and  made  it  possible  for 
men  to  exchange  goods  for  services  and  services  for  goods?  There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  our  system  of  government.  We  are 
only  suffering  a  defect  in  distribution  caused  by  a  dishonest, 
fluctuating   dollar.     That  is   the   cause  of  our   ills. 

The  price   level  of   farmers'   products  must  be  restored.     If  we 
take   1926  prices  as  normal  at   100,  the  average  price  of  35  basic 
commodities  today  is  below  70 — a  loss  of  one-third.     Think  of  It. 
What  can  be  done  about  it? 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  newspapers  of  Kansas  to 
start  something  that  may  save  America.  We  need  a  great  educa- 
tional campaign.  I  plead  with  you  to  begin  at  once  the  flght  to 
restore  to  our  farmers  a  normal  Income  for  their  crops  by  the 
successful  methods  u.sed  In  other  countries.  This  monetary  prob- 
lem must  be  understood  and  must  be  solved.  I  find  that  the 
farmers  as  a  rule  understand  it  better  than  our  bankers  and 
businessmen.  In  the  Northeast,  especially,  farmers  are  well  posted 
on  this  question.  They  understand  that  their  Income  depends 
on  the  value  of  gold,  and  so  long  as  the  value  of  gold  fluctuates 
as  It  does,  their  income  will  fluctuate.  How  unfair  It  is.  How 
unjust  to  our  farmers  and  those  dependent  upon  them  is  this 
present  dishonest  monetary  situation. 

The  first  move  to  right  matters  is  to  demand  that  Congress 
take  from  the  President  that  power,  as  great  as  any  Caesar  ever 
held,  to  change  the  value  of  our  dollar,  and  give  that  power  to 
a  monetary  authority,  set  up  under  a  mandate  of  Congress.  Such 
an  authority  should  be  composed  of  men  of  standing  and  integ- 
rity, comparable  to  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
should  be  free  from  financial  or  political  pressure  and  hold  ofBce 
for  life.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  this  monetary  authority  to  , 
regulate  from   time  to  time   the  gold  content  of  our  dollar. 

Since  gold  fluctuates  violently  in  value,  as  a  yardstick  to  measure 
values.  It  is  as  variable  In  length  as  an  accordlcn.  The  only  fair 
way  and  safe  way  to  meastire  values  is  to  take  as  our  base  the 
average  of  35  or  40  of  our  basic  commodities — what  Is  known  as  a 
price  Index.  When  the  value  of  gold  gets  out  of  line  with  this 
average,  the  content  of  the  dollar  could  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
this  monetary  authority,  and  the  price  level  of  the  farmer's  prod- 
ucts maintained  In  a  stable  manner.  This  would  give  us  an 
honest  dollar,  honest  to  creditor  and  to  debtor  alike,  would  make  it 
possible  to  control  our  booms  and  depressions,  restore  prosperity 
to  the  farmer  and  to  the  producer  of  all  basic  corrmiodltles.  Im- 
mediately It  would  bring  this  country  out  of  Its  depression. 

The  farpiers  of  America  compose  the  most  powerful  group  in  our 
country.  If  they  and  tho^e  who  depend  upon  their  prosperity 
would  only  organize  they  could  compel  our  Government  to  aban- 
don the  present  monetary  system  that  has  brought  such  great  dls- 
tre.ss  to  the  farmers  and  such  a  terrible  depression  on  our  Nation. 

Why  should  we  be  following  a  policy  different  from  other 
nations  that  are  enjoying  more  prosperity?  While  we  have  been 
going  into  debt  at  a  fantastic,  alarming  rate,  while  we  have  been 
following  a  policy  of  restriction  and  regulation  of  production  on 
field  and  In  factory,  what  have  other  countries  done?  While  v/e 
have  been  on  a  spending  spree  since  1933,  others  have  been  follow- 
ing business-like  pros^ams  for  recovery.  Consequently  many  of 
them  have  balanced  their  budgets.         * 

The  net  deficit  for  the  sterling-area  group  of  21  nations,  with 
600.000.000  of  population  from  1935  to  1938.  was  $305,000,000.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  accumulative  United  States  deficit  of  $12,292,- 
000.000  for  the  same  period.  Our,  deficit  is  almost  $12,000,000,000 
greater  than  the  combined  deficit  of  these  21  nations  with  a  popu- 
lation 5  times  greater  than  ours. 

If  other  countries  can  balance  their  budgets,  enjoy  more  pros- 
perity than  we.  why  should  America  stand  alone  as  a  spendthrift 
nation,  following  a  system  of  regulation  and  regimentation  with 
an  accumulated  debt  that  can  never  be  paid? 

Everyone  in  this  room  knows  as  well  as  I  that  you  cannot  produce 
less  and  less  on  field  and  In  factory  and  have  more  wealth  to 
divide.  It  can't  be  done.  You  can't  tax  yourself  Into  affluence,  nor 
can  you  spend  yourself  into  prosperity. 

How  preposterous  is  this  present  situation.  Not  all  of  you  per- 
haps have  been  so  close  to  this  tragedy  caused  by  6  years  of  depres- 
sion and  deflation  as  have  I. 

Tlirough  my  work  as  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  to 
Uphold  Constitutional  Government,  scores  of  letters  every  day — 
some  days  hundreds — come  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
From  these  wide  contacts  I  ^et  appeals  for  aid  that  touch  my  heart. 
When  I  see  fine,  outstanding,  capable  men,  eager  to  work,  unable 
to  flnd  Jobs;  when  I  see  how  families  have  lost  their  homes  and 
their  farms;  when  I  see  the  great  destruction  that  has  been  caused 
by  this  depression,  I  am  deeply  moved. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  am  gravely  concerned  over  the 
1   present  conditions,   because   I   know   if  they   are   continued   much 
1   longer  our  form  of  government  and  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
will  perish. 

The  dictators  in  Europe  rose  to  power  because  of  Intolerable 
economic  conditions.  When  people  are  hungry  and  unable  to  take 
care  of  those  dear  to  them;  when  there  is  no  hope  for  the  future, 
they  will  listen  to  any  demagogue  who  seems  to  have  anytMng  to 
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offer  So  It  was  that  the  people  of  Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia 
Sd  thS  llbemes  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  their  birthright  for  a  mess 

°Srconduions  such  as  we  are  now  experiencing  are  continued,  we 
shall  have  more  regulation  and  regimentation,  more  restriction  In 
everv  neld  oi  activity,  on  our  farms  and  In  our  factories,  until  our 
central  Federal  Government  has  all  the  powers  that  are  now  used 
by  the  dictitors  in  Europe.  Give  us  prosperity,  restore  to  the 
farmer  the  miner,  the  Ivunberman  normal  prices  and  there  v,ill 
be  no  danger  In  this  country  of  nazi-lsm.  fascism,  or  communism. 
Give  us  prosperity  and  all  these  other  "isms"  wUl  be  displaced  by 

"iScnci  today  stands  at  the  crossroads.  What  happens  in  the 
next  few  months  or  few  years,  will  determine  what  the  future  of 
this  country  shall  be.  We  cant  go  on  the  way  we  re  going, 
spending  and  spending  more  than  our  Income,  regulating  and  con- 
trolling everything  and  everybody  from  Washington.  That  policy 
has  failed  and  will  always  fail.    It  is  sure  to  bring  disaster. 

The  system  of  constitutional  government  and  free  enterprise 
set  up  in  this  country  by  our  forefathers  has  given  this  Nation 
Kieater  blessings,  greater  development,  greater  prosperity  than  any 
Nation  in  all  the  worlds  history  ever  enjoyed.  Our  s>-stem  of 
government  which  made  amazing  progress  possible  in  every  field  or 
activity,  must  be  protected   and   preserved. 

We  must  soon  meet  the  challenge  of  the  dlctator-rldden  coun- 
tries Unhss  we  can  do  a  better  Job  here  under  oiu-  form  of  gov- 
ernment than  IS  done  in  Italy.  Russia,  or  Germany  then  we  can 
expect  our  form  of  government  to  perish.  And  then  will  dis- 
appear all  those  precious  rights  that  we  now  enjoy— freedom  of 
Dress  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religious  worship,  freedom  of 
assembly,  protection  for  the  home— all  those  liberties  will  be  lost 
If  in  desperation  and  Ignorance  and  because  of  the  slowing  down 
of  our  economic  system,  through  a  faulty  money  system  we 
abandon  ovir  form  of  government  and  adopt  some  form  of 
dictatorship. 

That  mu.st  not  happen  here.  ^ 

In  America  we  have  the  richest  country  In  all  the  world,  a 
people  highly  educated,  inventive,  resourceful,  vast  expanse  of 
fertile  lands,  production  capacity  to  meet  our  needs.  Here  we 
--Tiave  everything  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  correct  some  of  the 
fundamental  troubles— restore  normal  prices— and  this  country 
will  march  on  to  new  frontiers  in  science,  in  industry,  and  In 
Invention,  making  progress  such  as  no  dreamer  ever  dreamed, 
with  an  abundance  of  everything,  prosperity  and  happiness  for  all. 
1921-29  a  period  of  relatively  high  prices  and  stability:  1933-37  a 

period   of  relatively   low   prices   and   instability,   despite   heavily 

curtailed  prodtiction 

Wheat: 

1921-29'. 

Average  price.  $1.41   per  bushel. 
Average  crop.  820.030.000  bushels. 
Average  value  of  crop.  $1,156,242,300. 
t'       1933-37: 

»-  Average  price.  85.6  cents  per  bushel. 

Average  crop.   625.904.000   bushels. 
Average  value  of  crop,  $535,773,824. 
Com: 

1921-29: 

Average  price.  84  cents  per  bushel. 
Average  crop.  2.657.574.000  bushels. 
Average  value  of  crop.  $2,232,462,160. 
1933-37: 

Average  price.  69  cents  per  bushel. 
Average  crop.  2.016.744.000  bushels. 
Average  value  of  crop.  $1,391,553,360. 

Oats- 

1921-29: 

Average  price.  47  cents  per  bushel. 

Average  crop.  1.286.374,000  bushels. 

■ —  Average  value  of  crop,  $604,595,780. 

1933-37 : 

Average  price.  36  cents  per  bushel. 
Average  crop.  876.918,000  bushels. 
Average   value  of  crop.   $315,690,480. 
Cotton: 

1921-29: 

Average  price,  21  cents  per  pound. 
■    Average  crop.   13.090.000  bales. 

Average  value  of  crop.  $1^74.450,000. 

1933—37 : 

Average  price,  10.9  cents  per  pound. 

Average   crop,    12.589342   bales. 

Average   value   of   crop,   $687,119,139. 
Copper: 

1921-29: 

Average  price.  15  cents  per  poiind. 

Average  production.   1.618.000,000  pounds. 

Average  value  production,  $242,700,000. 
1933-37: 

Average  price.  9.3  cents  per  pound. 

Average  production.  918.000.000  pounds. 

Average  value  production,  $85,392,000. 

Lead: 

1921-29: 

Average  price.  7.1  cents  per  pound. 
Average  production.   1.612.638.720  pounda. 
I  Average   value  production,  $114,497,348. 


1921-29  a  period  of  relatively  high  prices  and  stability:  1933-37  a 
period   of   relatively   low   prices   and  instability,   despite   heavily 
curtailed  production — Continued 
Lead — Continued. 
1933—37 : 

Average  price,  4.5  cents  per  pound. 
Average  production.  795.578.560  pounds. 
Average  value  production.  $35,801,035. 

Zinc: 

1921-29 : 

Average  price,  6.7  cents  per  pound. 
Average  production,  1.211.188.160  pounds. 
Average  value  production,  $82,149,606. 

1933—37 : 

Average  price,   58  cents  per  pound 
Average  production.  948.205,440  pounds. 
Average  value  production,  $54,995,916. 
Beef    (fresh   carcass)  : 
1921-29 : 

Average  price,   18  cents  per  pound. 
Average  production.  6,402.000,000  pounds. 
Average  value  production,  $1,152,360,000. 

1933—37 : 

Average  price.  13  4  cents  per  pound. 

Average  production.  6.708.000.000  pounds. 

Average  value  production,  $898,872,000. 
Lard: 

1921-29 : 

Average  price.  13  cents  per  pound. 

Average  production.  2.332,000,000  pounds. 

Average  value  production.  $303,160,000. 

1933—37 : 

Average  price.   10  cents  per  pound. 
Average  production.   1.854,000.000  pounds. 
Average  value  production.  $185,400,000. 
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$32.04 
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33  90 
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Percentage  above  par  on  May  25,  1939.  or  total  percentage  increase 
in  the  price  of  gold  since  suspension  of  the  gold  standard 

Percent 

Canada "^0 

South   Africa 76 

Sweden 88 

Finland 106 

Denmark 117 

New   Zealand 118 

Australia 120 

Argentina 209 

Frazil 275 

United  States - --  60 

United  States  farm  income 
(Data  for  calendar  year  1938) 

Gross  farm  income.  1938 $8,750,000,000 

(This  includes  cash   Income  from  the  sale  of 

products.    Government    payments,    and    cash 

value   of   products   produced   and   consumed 

on  the  farm.) 

Deducting  cash  operating  expenses,  taxes,  Interest, 

and    rent $3,250,000,000 

Estimated  net  Income  for  farmers,  1938 $5,500,000,000 

Number  of  persons  gainfully  employed  In  agricul- 
ture   10.472.000 

If  no  allowance  Is  made  for  the  return  on  capital  Invested,  and 
no  deduction  made  for  the  labor  of  women  and  children  on 
farms,  the  entire  net  income  divided  among  those  gainfully  em- 
ployed, gives  $525.21  per  person  per  year. 

On  a  313-working-day-per-week  basis,  this  gives  an  estimated 
dally  Income  per  person  gainfully  employed.  Including  cash  value 
of  products  produced  and  consumed  on  the  farm,  of  $1  68. 

At  this  daily  income  per  person  gainfully  employed,  nothing  can 
be  set  aside  for  depreciation  on  land,  buildings,  and  equipment, 
nor  can  any  deduction  be  made  for  capital  return  on  the  $50,- 
000.000.000  of  farm  investment,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
national  wealth. 

In  other  words,  of  the  thirty-nine  and  one-half  millions  of 
gainfully  employed,  the  25  percent  of  these  engaged  In  agriculture 
receive  only  8.6  percent  of  the  Nation  s  Income. 
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Taking  the  normal  ann\ial  Income  of  farmers  and  producers 
of  other  basic  commodities  during  the  period  from  1921  to  1929  as 
approximately  $17,000,000,000  per  year  as  a  standard,  there  has 
been  during  the  9-year  period  from  1930  to  1938,  inclusive,  a  deficit 
of  850.965.000.000  in  tot.il  basic  producers'  Income  due  to  the 
drop  in  prices  of  farm  and  other  basic  commodities. 

Calculated  for  farmers  alone  the  deficit  from  standard,  based  on 
the  1921-29  average,  for  the  period  from  1930  to  1938,  inclusive,  Is 
$35,500,000,000. 

In  other  words.  In  this  9-year  period  the  decrease  In  prices,  and 
therefore.  In  the  Income  and  buying  power  of  the  farmer  and 
basic -producer  section  of  our  population,  has  been  greater  than 
the  United  States  governmental  debt.  Had  this  section  of  the 
population  received  average  prices  of  the  1921-29  period,  and 
had  a  tax  been  levied  on  them  as  great  as  the  amount  of  the 
drop  in  prices,  the  tax  on  this  section  of  the  population  alone 
would  have  wiped  out  the  entire  governmental  debt  as  it  stands 
today  and  would  have  left  a  surplus  of  about  $10,000,000,000. 

Comparative  budget  positions  of  the  sterling-area  nations  and  the 

United  States 

FISCAL  YEAR   1934-35 

Surpluses  (10):  Australia,  Bolivia,  Denmaik,  Finland,  Great  Brit- 
ain. India.  New  Zealand,  Paraguay.  Portugal.  South  Africa. 

Deficits  (61  :  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Irish  Free  State.  Slam, 
Straits  Settlements. 

Balanced  (5)  :  Egypt,  Estonia.  Japan.  Norway,  Sweden. 

Combined  deficit $118,590,000 

Combined    surplus 76,759.000 

Net  deficit 41.831.000 

United  States  net  deficit.. _ 3.210.000.000 

FISCAL     YEAR     1935-36 

Surpluses  (11):  Argentina.  Australia,  Bolivia,  Finland,  Great 
Britain.  India.  Irish  Free  State,  New  Zealand,  Paraguay,  South 
Africa.  Straits  Settlements. 

Deficits   (2)  :   Brazil    Portugal. 

Balanced  (8):  Colombia,  Denmark,  Egj-pt,  Estonia,  Japan,  Norway. 
Siam.  Sweden. 

Combined    surplus $80,524,000 

Combined    deficit 43.309.346 


Net  surplus 37.215,654 

United   States   net   deficit 4,550,000,000 

FISCAL     YEAR     1936-37 

Surpluses  (11):  Australia.  Brazil.  Es^ypt.  Finland.  India.  New 
Zealand,  Paraguay,  Portugal,  Siam,  South  Africa,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Deficits  (2)  :  Great  Britain,  Irish  Free  State. 

Balanced  (8):  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Estonia, 
Japan,  Norway,  Sweden. 

Combined  surplus... $101,955,000 

Combined  deficit.. 36,497,000 


Net  surplus 65.458.000 

United  States  net  deficit 3,148,000,000 

^  FISCAL    YEAR    1937-38' 

Surpluses   (7)  :   Bolivia,  Denmark,  Finland,  New  Zealand,  Portugal, 

Slam.  South  Africa. 
Deficits    (5)  :  Australia.    Brazil,    Great    Britain,    India,    Irish    Free 

State. 
Balanced  (8) :  Argentina,  Colombia,  Egypt,  Estonia,  Japan,  Norway, 

Paraguay,  Sweden. 

Combined  deficit $393,002,408 

Combined  surplus 26,972,113 

Net  deficit 366.030,295 

United  States  net  deficit $1,384,000,000 

Net   deficit   for   sterling-area   group   of   21   nations 
with    600   millions   of    population    from    1934-35 

to  1937-38 305.187,641 

Cumulative     United     States     deficit,     1934-35     to 

1937-38 12,292,000.000 

>  Data  for  Straits  Settlements  not  available  for  this  year. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wcd7iesday.  July  5.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS  OF  UTAH,  JULY  4,  1S39 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 


address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah,  Elbhm 
D.  Thomas,  before  the  National  Education  Association,  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  July  4,  1939,  on  the  subject  of  a  Teacher's 
Interest  in  the  Preservation  of  American  Civil  Liberties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recop.d,  as  follows: 

It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  brings  me.  one  of  the  committee 
that  for  the  past  3  years  has  carried  on  the  clvU-Ubertles  Investiga- 
tions, to  talk  for  the  first  time  on  this  subject  to  the  teachers  of 
our  country. 

In  my  history  of  political  philosophy  I  like  to  hold  that  the 
American  Government  was  established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  liberty  to  the  world  and  perpetuating  on  earth  a  system  of 
government  which  will  allow  a  development  of  the  Individual  citi- 
zen In  the  fullest  in  those  characteristics  that  will  make  of  him 
in  every  sense  a  free  man.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  the 
Fourth  of  July,  I  shall  attempt  to  be  philosophical  and  analytical  In 
my  deductions;  not  emotional,  as  probably  a  speaker  should  be  on 
the  birthday  of  our  Nation. 

Do  not  think  from  that  statement  I  am  going  to  remain  In  the 
realm  of  cold  logic.  Logic  Is  an  artificiality  set  up  to  defend  a  given 
proposition.  While  the  American  Government  accepts  certain 
premises  In  regard  to  man  and  his  natxire,  never  once  has  the  de- 
fense  of  those  premises  been  left  to  the  realm  of  logic.  They  are 
now  Incorporated  in  a  scheme  of  government  deliberately  and  defi- 
nitely planned  to  accomplish  certain  objectives.  The  success  and 
the  perpetuation  of  these  objectives  as  they  are  guaranteed  In  the 
plan  rest  upon  a  faith  in  the  patriotism,  the  loyalty,  the  training, 
the  ability  of  the  American  teacher,  for  the  American  Republic  puts 
Its  faith  In  Its  continuation  In  the  good  Judgment  of  a  trained 
cltl^nry. 

The  educational  development  of  that  citizenry  Is  left  to  the 
school,  the  church,  and  the  home.  The  church  furnishes  the  bond 
which  links  the  citizen  to  things  that  were  and  things  that  will  be, 
thu.s  putting  purpose  into  life  by  making  It  part  of  a  greater  scheme. 
The  home  deals  with  "oughts"  ond  "shoulds."  aiding  to  make  each 
person's  life  not  only  in  accord  with  our  Nation's  mores  but  also  In 
accord  with  the  morals  and  character  of  our  Nation's  paragons. 
The  school  teaches  the  "ises"  and  the  "ares."  that  our  citizens  life 
may  be  based  upon  truth,  fact,  and  science.  The  citizen's  training 
thus  in  a  way  comes  from  three  coordinate  Institutions,  as  our 
Government's  authority  is  vested  In  three  coordinate  branches.  The 
citizen's  training,  like  his  Government's  activities,  functions  best 
when  the  three  are  complementary  and  contribute  to  a  unity  rather 
than  functioning  In  three  separate  grooves  or  In  antagonistic 
conflict. 

Since  upon  the  teacher  rests  the  responsibility  of  teaching  the 
facts  of  government  and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  citizen.  It  Is 
proper  that  I  should  ccme  before  ycu  and  talk  about  what  these  of 
us  who  have  had  to  do  with  attempting  to  overcome  certain  Ills 
within  our  country  have  In  mind  and  the  reasons  why  we  take  our 
tasks  so  seriously. 

What  is  a  civil  liberty?  It  is  a  right  which  the  state  guarantees 
an  individual.  The  civil  liberties  which  are  ordinarily  thought  of 
are  listed  in  our  Bill  of  Rights.  You  study  them  and  you  teach 
them  when  you  study  and  teach  our  Constitution.  But  as  a  mere 
legal  concept  or  an  actual  legal  right  they  do  not  seem  to  amount 
to  very  much  to  the  avcrnge  American  citizen,  because  the  average 
American  citizen  has  enjoyed  these  rights  and  liberties  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  unconscious  of  them. 

The  American  citizen  generally,  as  a  result  of  these  rights.  Is  free 
to  come  and  go;  he  is  free  to  buy  and  sell;  he  is  free  to  own  and  to 
dispose;  he  Is  free  to  think,  to  worship,  to  write  as  he  sees  fit;  he 
is  free  to  Join  or  not  Join;  to  identify  himself  with  a  given  organiza- 
tion or  not.  as  he  wishes;  his  loyalties  are  multiple,  and  they  reflect 
the  complex  nature  of  his  life  and  his  being.  Man.  and  therefore 
th2  citizen,  is  not  Just  a  single  thing;  he  Is  many  things.  He  is  a 
citizen  of  his  nation;  he  is  a  citizen  of  his  state;  he  is  a  member 
of  his  church;  he  Is  a  member  of  his  lodge;  he  belongs  to  a  political 
party,  to  half  a  dozen  fraternities;  he  Is  an  officer  in  a  corporation 
or  he  Is  an  owner  of  a  business.  He  is  a  father,  a  son,  and  a  brother 
all  at  the  same  time.  If  he  Is  hampered  in  any  one  of  these  activi- 
ties or  relationships,  he  is  not  a  full  man  in  the  sense  that  the 
American  Government  expects  Its  citizens  to  be. 

Can  you  blame  the  fathers,  restricted  as  they  were  by  economic 
and  social  bonds,  by  such  concepts  as  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
the  privileges  of  an  aristocratic  class,  for  having  little  faith  In  the 
perpetuation  of  a  political  and  social  system  which  would  allow 
such  diversities  of  activities  and  which  would  scarcely  provide  for 
any  limitations  of  grade?  We  find  no  eloquent  defense  put  forth 
by  any  of  the  thinkers  of  the  time  for  democracy  as  such.  Jefferson 
comes  closer  than  anyone  else.  He  had  faith  that  his  four  great 
freedoms — the  freedom  of  property,  the  freedom  of  mind,  the  free- 
dom of  soul,  and  the  freedom  of  body — would  not  produce  complete 
anarchy  because  of  Individual  restraint,  and  because  he  accepted 
the  fundamental  thesis  that  the  nature  of  man  was  good. 

The  marvel  of  history  Is  that  our  experiment  has  worked  as 
well  as  It  has.  So  well  has  It  worked  that  we  can  say  tonight  that 
the  theories  on  which  our  American  system  rests  have  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  human  beings  the  world  over  and  have 
resulted  In  an  enlargement  of  the  standard  of  life  lor  millions, 
and  the  enlargement  of  life  itself  to  millions  more.  Can  so  much 
rest  upon  so  little?  I  repeat  the  thought  that  it  is  so  remarkable 
that  It  must  be  viewed  as  the  outstanding  miracle  of  social 
evolution.  I  say,  take  away  from  the  American  Government  ti.e 
civil  liberties  guaranteed  its  citizens  and  we  desUoy  the  greatest 
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blessings  ever  given  to  men  In  the  history  of  all  time.  Can  any 
task  be  more  impcrtart  to  a  coagressional  committee  than  that 
of  preserving  the  essence  of  American  liberty? 

What  Is  American  liberty?  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the 
word  •liberty.  '  It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews;  in  fact,  the 
quotation   engraved   upon   our   Liberty   BeU    was   taken    from   the 

Bible and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto 

all  the  inhabitants  thereof  (Leviticus  25:  10).  But  liberty  never 
was  created  under  any  system  of  government  built  upon  theories 
of  the  Old  Testament.  I  may  go  further  and  say  that  liberty 
Beyer  could  be  tmderstood  until  the  value  of  the  Individual  had 
beei^nwde  plain.  J.-su.s'  outstandmg  contribution  to  man  and  to 
mans  welfare  was  that  He  not  only  discovered  the  individual  but 
He  taught  the  worth  of  a  consideration  of  his  welfare.  Through- 
cut  the  civilizations  of  eastern  peoples  who  had  had  the  think- 
ing and  the  philosophy  which  underlie  the  scheme  of  the  great 
orleuial  social  democracies,  liberty  was  sought,  to  an  extent  it 
was  enjoyed,  but  .t  was  never  understood  or  made  a  political 
concept.  Dr.  Winiams.  in  his  Middle  Kingdom,  makes  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  such  word  In  the  whole  Chinese  language 
as  "liberty. ■■  I  disagree  with  Dr.  Williams  on  that  point,  yet  I 
emphasize  It  to  stress  the  fact  that  liberty  under  our  Constitution 
has  a  definite  American  meaning. 

In  the  old  oriental  philosophies  the  value  of  the  Individual  m 
the  sense  that  he  had  rights  was  never  conceived.  He  had  a 
hankering  for  a  life  without  restraint,  and  one  of  the  poets  gave 
us  this  great  gem  of  freedom  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago: 

"Work.  work,  from  the  rising  sun 
Tin  sunset  comes  and  the  day  Is  done. 
Oh,  plough  the  sod. 
And  harrow  the  clod. 
And  meat  and  drink  both  come  to  me. 
Ah!  what  care  I  for  the  powers  that  be." 

But  no  one  saw  the  point  that  the  poet  made,  a  free  soul,  but 
always  Interpreted  the  poem  to  reflect  the  husbandman's  position 
as  a  slave  to  his  work. 

Of  course,  actually,  regardless  of  any  philosophy  or  of  any  theory, 
man,  being  a  human  Individual,  can  have  no  liberty  If  his  actions 
are  prescribed  by  111  health,  a  broken  body,  by  poverty,  or  by  any 
other  physical  or  economic  hindrance.  The  right  to  buy  and  sell 
Is  worth  nothing  if  there  Is  nothing  to  sell  and  nothing  to  bu> 
with.  Freedom  to  go  and  come  means  nothing  if  you  have  no  piace 
to  go:  and  as  this  l.s  an  educational  meeting  I  cannot  refrain  at 
thl.«s  point  from  getting  In  a  little  moral:  "He  that  would  l:riug 
home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
with  him  "  Why.  of  course,  liberty  Is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  will 
ever  be.  Government  must,  therefore,  see  that  there  are  physical, 
cultural,  educational,  and  cccnomic  opportunities  for  Its  citizens  If 
they  are  to  have  ]ny  In  their  freedom. 

But  let  us  consider  the  concept  of  liberty  as  we  use  It  under  our 
Constitution.  What  Is  It?  In  a  sense  it  is  all  those  rights,  all 
those  privileges,  all  those  advantages,  all  those  hopes,  all  those  free- 
doms, all  those  aspirations  longings,  and  relationships  that  govern- 
ment has  determined  by  law  to  preserve  to  the  Individual.  If 
government  denies  the  Individual  the  right  to  assemble  with  his 
fellows.  If  government  falls  In  protecting  his  property,  If  govern- 
ment Insists  that  he  subscribe  to  a  certain  political  or  religious 
tenet,  that  Individual  is  curbed  In  his  life.  He  Is  not  the  well- 
rounded  out.  complex,  social  animal  that  Aristotle  thought  him  to 
be,  to  say  nothing  of  what  I  have  called  the  JefTersonlan  concept  of 
man  whose  nature  Is  good. 

Here  we  may  ask.  Dare  we  accept  the  consequences  of  the  theory 
of  liberty  as  It  exists  In  the  American  democracy?  Once  money  is 
Invented  and  used  with  liberty,  as  the  ancients  did  in  Lydla  where 
monev  was  first  used  generally  (now  children,  slaves,  and  even  our 
women  can  buvK  we  have  the  troubles  that  follow  In  the  wake  of 
the  use  of  money.  Sad  as  that  fact  Is,  we  must  be  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  we  can  have  no  jjolitlcal  democracy  without  economic 
democracy  and  we  can  have  no  economic  democracy  without  money. 
If  we  are  going  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
we  must  accept  the  consequences  of  that  freedom.  If  man  Is  to  be 
free  to  own.  he  must  be  free  to  own  even  an  automobile.  Grant 
him  an  auto  and  the  freedom  to  go  and  come,  and  there,  of  course, 
may  be  dire  consequences.  But  with  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
physical  fact  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time,  much  of  the  danger  Is  gone. 

There  are  three  great  consequences  of  democracy:  (11  Democ- 
racy is  weak:  it  hangs  on  the  thin  thread  of  common  consent;  (2) 
the  government  In  a  democracy  will  alwajrs  be  agaln.<;t  itself;  (3) 
In  a  democracy  where  liberty  Is  Its  aim  the  Individual  citizen  will 
seldom  have  his  o\*n  way;  and  (4)  putting  our  finger  on  the  ulti- 
mate authority  in  the  American  democracy  Is  Indeed  a  hard  task. 
Our  preamble  to  our  Constitution  starts  with  the  words:  "We.  the 
people,"  and  our  textbooks  tell  us  we  have  popular  sovereignty  In 
America,  and  our  great  Chief  Justice  at  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  birthday  of  our  Congress  said:  "And  what  the  people  really 
want,  they  generally  get."  But  130,000,000  people  getting  what 
each  wants  Is  an  absurdity. 

I  repeat,  dare  we  risk  the  consequences  of  our  four  freedoms? 
Win  not  some  man  teach  a  doctrine  that  may  actually  destroy  this 
liberty  If  we  allow  freedom  of  teaching?     He  may. 

One  day  while  Jefferson  was  playing  with  his  grandchildren  In 
the  White  House  a  visitor  called  on  him,  found  him  on  the  floor, 
his  grandchildren  riding  on  his  t)ack.  That  did  not  astonish  the 
visitor,  for  all  great  men  enjoy  playing  with  their  gr^idchlldren. 
But  on  the  table  were  pamphlets  bearing  untrutlis,  pamphleta 


which  attacked  Jefferson  unmercifully.  Then  was  the  visitor  sur- 
prised and  he  asked  Jefferson.  "Do  you  allow  these  terrible  things 
to  come  into  your  house?"  Jefferson  said,  "Yes!  I  not  only  allow 
them  to  come,  but  I  read  them  when  they  do  come." 

He  stood  with  Voltaire  when  that  great  philosopher  said:  "I  wholly 
disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right 
to  say  It."  He  stood,  too.  with  the  Father  of  his  Country'.  George 
Washington,  who  declared  that  "in  proportion  as  a  structure  of  a 
government  gives  force  to  public  opinion  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened."  And  he  trusted,  as  we  do.  that 
enlightenment  will  prevail.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  ireedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  among  a  people  that 
had  been  properly  taught.  The  American  system  of  trial  and  error 
aiid  freedom  of  expression  will  prove  Itself  to  make  a  very  much 
m.ore  stable  society  in  the  long  run  than  a  system  where  only  those 
things  are  taught  which  the  teachers  have  assumed  are  for  the  good 
of  those  taught.  You  cannot  preserve  a  democracy,  you  cannot  pre- 
serve Ireedom  of  speech,  freedem  of  worship,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  the  person  by  force  because  the  instrument  of  preserva- 
tion there  actually  becomes  the  instrviment  of  destruction.  While 
the  consequences  of  political  hberty  and  freedom  carry  with  them 
the  elements  of  their  own  destruction  they  cannot  be  preserved  by 
being  denied.  Freedom  and  liberty  constantly  face  the  moral  of 
Aesop's  greatest  teaching:  An  eagle  In  flight  was  shot  down.  Gasp- 
ing, he  turned  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  his  destruction,  and  lo, 
the  arrow  which  had  pierced  him  had  been  guided  in  Its  flight  by 
eagle  feathers.  As  the  eagle  breathed  his  last  he  moaned,  "Alas, 
tliere  is  In  each  of  us  the  element  which  will  bring  our  own 
destruction." 

But  If  there  are  in  freedom  and  liberty  the  elements  which  will 
destroy  both  freedom  and  liberty,  there  are  also  in  them  the  ele- 
ments of  their  own  perpetuation.  That  man  can  commit  suicide 
does  not  mean  that  all  men  do  commit  suicide.  Here  again  we  must 
respect  degree  or  I  shall  find  myself  a  victim  of  my  own  deductions. 
I  know  that  some  of  you  are  asking.  But  why  should  the  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  spend  so  much  time  on  a  study  of  indus- 
trial and  labor  abuses?  It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  a  study  of 
society  anywhere  results  in  the  study  of  all  sorts  of  abuses;  but 
something  was  occurring  In  our  American  Industrial  life  which 
had  all  of  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  American  fiuidamental 
rights. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  Federal  Government  passed  a  given  law. 
That  law  was  challenged  as  being  unconstitutional  by  great  law- 
yers.    That  Is  one  of  the  people's  rights,  to  challenge  an  act  of 
government.    We  had  no  criticism  of  the  fact  that  men  wanted  to 
test  this  law  in  the  courts,  but  certain  of  these  lawyers  actually 
advised  their  clients  that  the  clients  need  not  obey  the  law,  because 
the  lawyers  deemed  the  law  unconstitutional.    The  lawyers  thereby 
In  a  sense  took  over  a  prerogative  which  we  have  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     Even  that 
would   not  have   been   particularly  bad  under  the   American  Irgal 
process,  but  some  industrialists  attempted  to  overcome  what  they 
considered  was  a   natural  resultant  of  the   law  by  attempting  to 
destroy  certain  rights  in  Individuals  that  were  part  of  their  rights 
as  citizens.    The  industrial  spy  was  employed:  was  used  to  such  an 
extent   that   men   lost   faith   in  one   another.     If  I   hire  a  spv   to 
spy  on  you,  pretty  soon  there  comes  to  me  the  thought  that  I  need 
another  spy  to  spy  on  the  spy;  and  trust  leaves  us.  and  we  have  no 
faith  in  one  another.     Society  itself  cannot  exist   without  trust. 
No  social  or  economic  activity  Is  possible.    Fear  takes  the  place  of 
faith  In  the  ordinary  activities  of  men.    Do  we  not  see  that  such  an 
order  of  things  persisting  in  our  Industrial  life  has  In  It  the  ele- 
ments of  the  destruction  of  the  very  best  features  In  our  indus- 
trial life?    The  spy  was  employed  to  cure  what  was  thought  to  be 
an  evil,  but  we  cannot  Introduce  Into  society  an  evil  to  destroy  an 
evil  without  risking  the  consequence  of  having  that  evil  tiu-n  on 
us  and  bring  our  own  destruction. 

When  public  police  officers  were  hired,  as  they  were,  to  do  a  given 
Job  for  one  part  of  the  public  against  another  part  they  ceased  to 
be  public  ofUcers  and  became  representatives  not  of  the  public, 
which  is  the  arbiter  for  the  disputing  parts  In  the  body  politic,  but 
actually  partlsens  of  one  side.  When  arms  and  gas  were  used,  as 
they  were,  for  industrial  purposes,  we  had  the  elements  of  a  civil 
war.  When  spy  hookers  and  missionaries  were  used  to  create  dis- 
turbances, their  employers  turned  loose  upon  society  the  seeds  of 
riot  and  civil  disturbance.  Thus  it  was  not  in  any  vindictive  spirit 
to  punish  or  to  crush  that  these  investigations  were  carried  on. 
In  spite  of  the  criticism  we  have  received,  our  purposes  were  not  to 
punish,  but  to  correct.  And  as  time  goes  on  corrected  Industry 
will  be  Just  as  happy  over  the  reforms  as  society  Itself  will  be. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  result  of  our  Investiga- 
tions Into  wrongdoing  is  constructive  legislation.  I  firmly  believe 
that  civil  rights  cannot  be  maintained  In  our  Nation  unless  those 
who  have  the  power  to  destroy  one  of  those  rights  in  a  citizen 
shall  desist  and  restrain  themselves  from  destroying  It.  While  I 
know  that  we  have  created  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  American  citizens  that  our  Congress  Is  interested  in 
preserving  the  rights  of  the  weak,  the  downtrodden,  and  the  op- 
pressed, the  satisfaction  which  I  as  a  legislator  received  from  these 
years  of  hard  work  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  as  a  result  of 
that  work  there  is  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
constructive  legislation  which  will,  I  firmly  believe,  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  some  of  the  abuses,  some  of  the  killings,  and  some  of  the 
sufferings,  but  mainly  the  stifling  of  the  personai  liberties  of  many 
of  our  people  In  the  past. 
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If  on  the  shoulders  of  the  teachers  of  our  land  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  preserving  our  Republic,  as  teachers,  will  you  not  grant 
to  Senator  La  Follette  and  our  associates  and  myself  after  you 
have  examined  our  34  volumes  of  research  and  Investigation,  the 
compliment  which  all  students  like  to  receive.  "That  which  you 
have  done  you  have  done  after  painstaking  research  of  the  highest 
order."  I  will  say  of  the  work  of  my  associates  what  many  a 
scholar  who  has  studied  this  work  has  already  said  the  reports 
preserve  the  best  characteristics  of  American  scholarship. 

Can  I  not  say,  as  one  teacher  to  another  at  least  here  In  the 
bo.som  of  the  family,  that  this  investigation,  its  reports,  and  the 
projected  legislation  reflect  the  methods  which  scholars  call  good? 
The  scientific  method  calls  for  action  and  deduction  only  after 
investigation.  This  method  we  have  followed.  May  good  result 
from  our  studies. 

The  President's  Monetary  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  5.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  good  editorial 
on  the  monetary  bill  published  in  today's  Washington  Daily 

News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  th>  Washington  Dally  News] 

The  other  Issue  Is  the  Presidents  monetary  bill.  The  House  has 
already  approved  it.  The  Senate  will  vote  on  it  at  5  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

Strangely  enough,  the  self-proclaimed  conservatives  are  the  ones 
who  are  leading  the  fight  to  defeat  this  bill.  They  are  loud  In 
their  denunciations  of  "money  tinkering."  But  the  defeat  of  this 
bill  which  they  so  earnestly  seek,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  money 
tinkering  of  the  most  radical  nature,  and  at  a  most  inopportune 

time.  ^  ^.         - 

It  would  wipe  out  a  mechanism  which  for  more  than  5  years 
has  maintained  the  dollar  at  a  fixed  gold  content,  has  put  a  stop 
to  the  competitive  devaluation  of  rival  currencies,  and  has  helped 
to  establish  and  to  malnta  n  a  high  degree  of  stability  among  the 
world's  principal  monetary  units.  ..     ,  ..^ 

By  possessing  the  power  to  take  another  9-cent  bite  out  or  tne 
gold  content  of  the  dollar,  though  not  exercising  it.  and  by  pos- 
sessing also  control  over  a  $2,000,000,000  stabilization  fund,  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  able  to  brln^  the 
Governments  of  Great  Brlt;»ln  and  France  Into  a  monetary  agree- 
ment which  since  has  kept  the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  pound,  and 
the  franc  on  a  relatively  even  keel.  This  three-power  stabilization 
also  has  provided  an  anchor  for  the  currencies  of  Switzerland.  Bel- 
glum   the  Netherlands,  and  other  smaller  democracies. 

Defeat  of  the  President's  monetary  bill  would  greatly  restrict  our 
Government's  power  to  enforce  and  uphold  Its  share  of  the  agree- 
ment. That.  In  our  opinion,  would  not  be  conservatism,  but  mone- 
tary radicalism  of  the  worst  sort. 

What  the  consequences  would  be  we  do  not  know.  But  we 
cannot  forget  the  chaos  which  prevailed  in  the  world's  money 
markets  before  the  stabilizing  agreement  was  adopted. 


Monetary  Powers  of  the  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  5,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HERBERT  M.  BRATTER 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  on  the  mone- 
tary powers  of  the  President,  written  by  Herbert  M.  Bratter 


and  published  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  July  2, 
1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  July  2,  19391 

Monetary  Powers  of  the  President 

(By  Herbert  M.  Bratter) 

The  turmoil  over  the  monetary  bill,  which  came  to  a  climax  at 
midnight,  Friday,  was  precipitated  by  the  Senate's  action  5  days 
earlier,  although  the  makings  of  the  filibuster  had  been  brewing  a 
long  time.     Today  there  is  no  powerful  stabilization  fund. 

Its  $2,000,000,000,  plus  profit,  has  been  put  back  in  the  Treasury's 
general  melting  pot;  also,  the  President  does  not  have  the  power, 
given  him  in  1933,  to  change  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  dollar. 
All  this  the  Senate  has  done. 

But  the  Senate's  long  night  session  has  not  changed  two  other 
Important  powers — the  Treasury's  broad  authority  to  buy  or  sell 
gold  at  any  price  it  chooses  and  the  extensive  power  to  buy  domestic 
and  foreign  silver  under  the  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  Passage  of  that 
act,  paradoxically,  was  resisted  by  the  New  Deal  in  1934  when  Con- 
gress wanted  it,  and  yet  Its  repeal  the  administration  resists  new 
when  Congress  favors  It. 

A  further  result  of  the  silver  stalemate  Is  that,  without  new 
action  by  Congress,  domestic-mined  silver  is  legally  at  the  mercy 
of  a  Treasury  Secretary  who  is  "opposed  to  all  subsidies." 

Meanwhile,  oCacially,  the  Senate  still  stands  on  Its  action  of 
June  26,  when  It  performed  plastic  sxirgery  on  the  House-approved 
administration  bill. 

LAWS  CONFUSE  PUBLIC 

Whereas  domestic  silver  has  been  acquired  under  the  Thomaa 
amendment  since  1933,  foreign  silver  has  been  bought  under  the 
separate  1934  law,  a  much  broader  and  permanent  statute.  The 
existence  of  two  silver  laws  has  been  enough  to  confuse  the 
public.  The  vague  terms  of  both  laws  have  confounded  It  still 
more. 

Consider  the  1934  act.  Under  It  the  Treasury  was  told  It  must 
acquire  one  and  one-third  billion  ounces  of  silver.  To  date  it  has 
actually  acquired  about  2.000,000.000  ounces.  Yet.  according  to 
the  same  law  there  still  remained  to  be  bought  over  1.000,000.000 
ounces.     "Mathematically  impossible,"  you  may  say.     Yet  It  is  true. 

We  have  bought  silver  hand  over  fist,  at  home  and  abroad, 
from  friend  and  foe  alike.  We  have  scattered  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  wealth  to  the  four  winds. 

We  have  bought  domestic  silver  at  one  price,  foreign  at  another. 
We  have  bought  from  governments,  from  miners,  from  speculators. 
No  one  knows  why.  Even  some  Senators  who  voted  for  the  law 
In  1934  now  frankly  ask.  "Why  did  we  do  it?" 

The  secret  is  that  we  have  seven  States  that  produce  almost  all 
our  silver.     Seven  States  control  one-seventh  of  the  Senate. 

So  we  started  a  silver  policy.  From  one  standpoint,  the  policy 
was  really  not  so  complicated.  It  may  be  restated  as:  "Buy  sti- 
ver. Buy,  buy,  buy;  at  home,  abroad,  everywhere.  Boost  the 
price,  issue  certificates;  enrich  the  outside  world.  Proclaim  the 
monetizatlon  of  silver  to  cover  up  a  shameless  hold-up  of  the 
Nation  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  western  silver  producers,  of  mining- 
share  owners  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West,  and  of  the  specula- 
tors who  unloaded  on  Uncle  Sam.  And,  Incidentally,  confer  bene- 
fits on  foreigners  in  China  and  Canada,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Mexico." 

By  official  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  silver  program 
has  already  cost  us  over  $90  for  every  $1  of  subsidy  received  by 
American  mining  companies. 

AIDS    the    warlike 

Under  the  curious  silver  program,  the  United  States  actually 
helped  Italy  finance  its  conquest  of  Ethiopia.  It  has  helped 
Japan  Invade  China.  It  has  helped  Hitler.  While  Mexico  has 
seized  American-owned  lands  and  oil  properties,  raised  Its  Import 
duties  on  American  goods,  and  in  other  Irritating  ways  has  done 
anything  but  reciprocate  this  Nation's  good-neighbor  policy,  the 
United  States  has  steadily  bought  millions  of  ounces  of  Mexican 
sliver  monthly. 

Under  the  1934  sliver  law  and  present  policy,  should  Herr  Hitler 
nationalize  and  sell  silver,  our  silver  program  is  there'  to  help  him 
do  It.  the  while  oxir  State  Department  seeks  ways  to  stop  him 
with  economic  pressure. 

How  neatly  cur  silver  program  has  dovetailed  Into  Hitler's  plans 
may  be  seen  by  the  figures.  During  the  6  years  prior  to  1934.  when 
our  act  was  passed,  Germany  withdrew  from  monetary  use  less  than 
7,000.000  ounces  of  silver.  During  the  4  years  1934-37,  while  we 
supported  the  world  price  of  silver,  the  German  Government  with- 
drew and  demonetized  108,000.000,000  ounces 

Under  the  1934  law  there  Is  simply  no  way  of  telling  how  much 
silver  still  must  be  purchased.  In  it  the  amount  of  silver  required 
by  its  terms  Is  linked  to  the  gold  stock,  which  has  greatly  increased, 
due  In  important  measure  to  the  devaluation  of  the  gold  dollar. 

promises  elusivb 

The  twofold  domestic  and  foreign  silver  policy  could  never  achieve 
a  single  promise  of  its  advocates.  Yet  after  5  years  of  costly  experi- 
ment the  President  publicly  claimed  it  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  his 
recovery  program.  And  in  the  Senate  and  the  lobbies  of  Congress 
New  Deal  spokesmen  still  defend  it.  They  want  us  to  keep  on 
buying  Chinese  silver  from  Japan  to  keep  the  Nazis  out  of  Mexico. 
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Naturally  Mexico  seeks  to  put  the  worst  posBlble  '««  on  the 
cessatlcn  of  cur  silver  purchases.  We  hear  lumors  cf  more  confis- 
cation of  Ar^Scan  proVrtle..  Mexico  would  like  to  ^ay  on  our 
8U%-cr  dole  forever.  Mexico  propagandired  here  to  get  ^s  to  esUb- 
ILsh  that  doL-.  The  question  Is.  Shall  we  let  ourscUes  be  black- 
maUed   into   continuing   a   foolish    law    which   is   a   demonstrated 

'""S'  than  four-fifths  of  the  silver  thus  far  acquired  at  a  c^t 
of  over  a  billion  doUars  has  come  from  fcrelgners.  to  their  im- 
mense profit.  Foreigners  made  additicnal  profits  on  the  silver 
Accumulated  In  this  country  for  speculative  purposes  during  the 
Silver  campaign  and  nationalized  in  1934  In  the  list  of  sUver 
hoi^rders  published  by  the  Government  in  1934  appear  not  only  the 
n^mVs  cf  domestic  speculators  but  also  those  of  beneficiaries  in 
China.  Brltl5h  India.  Great  BritaUi.  Mexico,  Egypt.  France,  and 
elsewhere  abroad. 

CHASTNC    A    RAINBOW 

Our  oroeram.  moreover,  conferred  a  tremendous  boon  on  the 
IncredulouT  London  silver  market,  while  our  Government  took 
ipecial  measures  to  reduce  trading  in  New  York  Foreign  brokers 
tfucking  companies,  steamship  lines,  and  speculators  have  rea^d 
rich  returiis  Thousands  of  tons  of  silver  have  been  sold  here 
?nce  igS  We  have  poured  out  our  wealth,  week  after  week  In 
exchange  for  the  metal  nobody  wants.  Yet  the  goal  of  the  oilver 
T>iirrha<ip  Act  has  remained  as  remote  as  ever. 

-SeTuver  inirchasc  Art  has  completely  failed  In  all  Its  promised 
alms— except  to  line  the  pockets  of  a  few.  It  was  suppos.>d  to 
hS^  S  mnnetarv  use  of  silver  abroad.  It  did  the  opposite. 
It  was  intended  to  prevent  silver's  further  demonetization.  In- 
stead It  encouraged  it  It  looked  to  the  sub5titutlon  of  silver  for 
small-denomination  money.     The  reverse  occurred. 

Due  to  our  program,  the  silver  standard  no   longer  exists,  not 

^^Before^t^Ie  Inexcusable  program  was  undertaken,  the  country  was 
warned  of  its  fallacies.    This  story  of  failure  is  nothing  m-w^ 

In  1878  Congress  passed  a  sUver-purchase  law.  the  Bland  Act. 
Lnrge  deposits  of  silver  had  been  discovered  in  the  West.  The 
Mountaiiritates  then  sought  restoration  of  birnetallism.  They 
wanted  the  Treasury  to  buy  all  tbelr  sliver  at  a  high,  fixed  price. 
The  Bland  Act  was  a  comproimso  For  a  dozen  years  the  Treasury 
bouEht  silver.  Yet,  Historians  Murzey  and  Krout  tell  us.  the  act 
"accomplished  none  of  the  results  that  Us  supporters  prophesied. 

AGAIN  IN    1890 

-'    Then  came  the  Sherman  silver  law  of  1890.    More  promises  were 

^  made     Silver  purchases  were  increased.    The  purchases  were  in  vain. 

Th^y  weakened  co!-fldence  in  the  dollar.    By  1893  Cleveland  had  to 

call  a  special  summer  scosion  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  disastrous 

Irw 

There  was  a  prolonged  filibuster  and  no  air  conditioning.  Senator 
John  P  Jones  made  a  14-day  speech,  covering  100  pages  In  the 
CoNCRKssioNAL  RECoaD.    But  the  act  was  repealed. 

The  1896  campaign  centered  on  bimetallism.  Silver  was  beaten. 
His  -cross  of  gold'  speech  failed  to  elect  Bryan  President— tout 
eventually  it  mad?  him  Secretary  of  State. 

Cmrlng  the  World  War  the  India  Government  needed  some  silver. 
Britain  came  to  us.  Our  Treasury  held  tons  of  Bland  Act  and 
Sherman  Act  coin.    Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  It  had  gone  into 

circulation  .       „  ,j      ».     * 

We  could  easily  spare  what  India  needed  So  we  sold  about 
200  000  000  ounces  under  the  especially  passed  Plttman  Act.  But 
there  was  a  catch.  The  Treasurv  had  to  buy  back  that  silver  from 
Amexlcan  miners  at  a  dollar  an  ounce.  And  nearly  all  the  while  It 
was  done  other  sliver  was  selling  for  less  tlian  70  cents  an  ounce. 

The  silver  bloc  is  always  watchful  ol  opportunities.  No  crisis  Is 
too  severe  to  prevent  it  from  eking  out  a  subsidy  In  exchange  for 
Its  patriotic  votes.  The  depression  of  the  1930's  was  Its  next 
chance. 

PROPAGANDA  OT  1930 

In  1930  the  silver  interests  argued  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
gold  They  annexed  the  support  of  greenbackers,  who  wanted  Just 
more  currency.  They  solicited  export  interests  with  the  appeal 
that  their  foreign  markets  would  expand  if  by  buying  foreign  silver 
we  would  "build  up  the  purchasing  power"  of  half  the  world,  three- 
quarters  cf  the  world,  indeed,  seven-eighths  of  the  world,  "whose 
only  money  Is  silver."    No  assertion  was  too  fantastic. 

Until  the  1932  campaign  the  Hoover  administration  resisted  the 
demands  of  the  silver  interests.  But,  as  Raymond  Moley  has  now 
revealed,  the  New  Deal  gave  significant  pLice  to  bimetallism  on  Its 
campaign  agenda.  .       „  ,     ^ 

In  connection  with  preparations  for  the  London  Economic  Con- 
ference of  1933.  the  Roosevelt  administration  gave  the  sUver  cause 
prestige  and  momentum.  The  conference  refused  to  do  anything 
for  silver  except  pass  a  pious  resolution.  But,  outside  the  con- 
ference Senator  Ptttm-an  committed  the  United  States  to  the  Lon- 
don silver  agreement.  Under  It  seven  Interested  countries  gave 
nominal  support  to  Pittman's  effort  to  provide  a  Treasury  market 
for  silver. 

Earner  In  1933  Congress  had  passed  the  Thomas  amendment, 
giving  the  President  broad  powers  over  silver,  Including  th?  tempo- 
rary power  to  establish  bimetallism.  Citing  tills  power,  the  Presi- 
dent in  December  proclaimed  the  purchase  of  all  silver  to  be  mined 
here  during  1934-37.  This  constituted  our  "ratification"  of  the 
agreement  Senator  Ptttman  had  signed.  The  agreement  was  never 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  raUftcation. 

The  President's  proclamaUon  of  December  31,  1933,  went  far  be- 
yond the  obllgaUons  to  which  Senator  PrrritAN  had  energetically 


com.mltted  the  United  States.  The  President  took  riot  merely  the 
23  000  000  ounces  per  annum  promised,  but  all  the  silver  our  mines 
could  "turn  out.  This  was  a  considerably  larger  quantity,  because 
the  President  gave  them  a  price  of  64 'i  cents,  or  50  percent  above 
the  then  market  price,  and  later  Increased  it  to  77Vi  cents  an  ounce, 
which  stimulated  production. 

This  "taste  of  blood"  was  too  much.  In  1934  a  much  larger  silver 
program  was  enacted.  Ever  since  Uncle  Sam  has  been  paying  the 
piper.  

The   Neutrality   Problem   and   Foreign   Entangle- 
ments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1939 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3  days  the  House 
has  debated  one  of  the  most  important  legislative  matters 
that  has  come  before  it  at  this  session.  I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  neutrality  bill  of  the  Congressman  from  New  York.  Sol 
Bloom.  Throughout  this  session  the  subject  has  been  em- 
phasized from  time  to  time,  and  the  committee  hearings  and 
the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House  indicate  that  you  can 
find  support  for  almost  any  position  you  wish  to  take  on  this 
subject. 

PRESENT    NEUTRALITT    LAW 

The  existing  Neutrality  Act  provides  that  when  war  exists 
among  foreign  nations  the  President  shall  so  proclaim  and 
an  embargo  shall  be  placed  upon  the  exportation  to  such 
countries  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war. 

THE    BLOOM    BILL 

The  pending  proposed  Neutrality  Act  of  1939 — the  Bloom 
bill — has  for  its  main  purpose  the  repeal  of  the  mandatory 
embargo  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  It  permits  the  Pres- 
ident to  name  aggressor  nations  and  place  an  embargo 
against  them.  Such  a  policy,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  neutral- 
ity, but  very  definitely  would  put  the  United  States  in  the 
position  of  "choosing  sides"  in  a  foreign  war.  Such  an  act 
would  be  unneutral  and  would  involve  this  country  in  such 
a  conflict. 

LESSONS    OF   THE    WORLD    WAR 

On  June  28.  1919.  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed. 
That  was  20  jrears  ago.  That  war  was  fought  to  a  successful 
ending,  which  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  men 
and  resources  furnished  by  the  United  States, 

It  was  "a  war  to  end  wars."  and  we  still  remember  that  it 
was  fought  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  hailed  as  a  document  that  would 
make  all  good  things  come  true.  Now,  after  20  years,  there 
are  more  warlike  preparations  in  the  Old  World  than  ever 
before.  The  war  and  the  treaty  settled  nothing.  Events 
since  then  have  demonstrated  that  this  country  would  do 
well  to  refrain  from  participation  in  a  foreign  conflict  with 
American  soldiers  to  fight  the  war  in  which  the  European 
viewpoint  is  one  that  has  to  do  almost  entirely  with  what  the 
victor  can  acquire  in  the  way  of  new  territory  taken  from 
the  conquered  nation,  or  additional  prestige  and  power  that 
it  can  attain  over  the  adversary. 

THX    PEOPLE    or    AMERICA    WANT    PEACE 

In  the  district  which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  the 

almost  unanimous  sentiment  is  for  peace.    One  constituent 

in  discussing  neutrality  legislation  says  that  it  appears  to 

him  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  draw  this  country  into 

a  war  which  would,  in  all  probability,  take  our  boys  beyond 

American  frontiers  again.    He  protests  such  a  policy  unless 

and  until   American   public   opinion   clearly   sanctions   the 

'  move  or  the  electorate  declares  In  its  favor  by  popular  vote. 

I  Another  writes  me  that  he  feels  that  our  Government  should 

,  profit  by  our  past  experiences  with  foreign  governments  and 

I  stay  out  of  foreign  entanglements  as  much  as  possible. 
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WASHINGTON'S   FAREWELL    ADDRESS 

There  Is  no  document  that  has  more  wisdom  and  guid- 
ance than  this  address  of  George  Washington  of  September 
17,  1796.  It  is  interesting  to  note  his  attitude  toward  foreign 
entanglements. 

I  quote  a  few  declarations  by  him  on  this  subject  to  show 
how  worth  while  it  Is  to  read  and  reread  his  immortal 
address. 

He  says: 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  toward  all  nations;  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all. 

•  •••••• 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  Is  more  essential  than 
that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations 
and  passionate  attachments  for  others  should  be  excluded. 

•  •••••• 

Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence   (I  conjure  you 

to  believe  me.  fellow  citizens)  the  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  problems  of  the  Old  World  and 
of  the  New  World  are  different,  and  can  never  be  the  same, 
he  says: 

Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  inter- 
weaving our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Eiirope,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalshlp. 
Interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

IN  CONCLUSION 

The  judgment  and  advice  of  Washington  to  the  people  of 
his  day  is  applicable  to  present-day  problems.  He  discusses 
fundamentals  which  do  not  change.  The  United  States  should 
keep  out  of  foreign  controversies  and  foreign  wars.  It  should 
attend  to  its  own  business.  It  will  then  be  at  peace  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  is  the  only  safe  highway.  True 
neutrality  requires  that  we  travel  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  against  the  Sol  Bloom  bill. 

Some  suggest  that  at  a  future  date  foreign  nations  may 
engage  in  wars,  and  that  such  wars  might  endanger  the  safety 
cf  the  United  States  or  the  safety  of  nations  and  governments 
with  which  we  might  have  common  cause  or  sameness  of  pur- 
pose. If  such  a  situation  develops,  it  can  be  met  when  it 
comes.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  says. 
The  Congress  shall  have  power     •     •     •     to  declare  war     •     •     *. 

That  power  will  be  exercised  against  any  foreign  govern- 
ment which  seeks  to  carry  out  a  policy  that  adversely  affects 
our  people  or  our  country. 
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OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7iesday,  July  5,  1939 


RADIO    COLLOQUY    BETWEEN    HON.    CHARLES    G.    BINDERUP 
AND  MRS.  LTTA  M.  RUSSELL 


Mr.  COFTEE  cf  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
herein  an  illuminating  radio  colloquy  between  Hon.  Charles 
G.  Binderup,  former  Membar  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Russell,  author  and  instructor, 
of  Decatur.  111.  Mr.  Binderup  is  recognized  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  authorities  on  the  subject  of  money  and  credit. 
He  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  developing  sentiment  desisned 
to  support  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  our  money 
legislation  and  handling  of  finance  up  to  date.  Whatever 
Mr  Binderup  has  to  say  is  always  thought-provoking  and 
challenging  and  worthy  of  careful  attention.  Mrs.  Etta  Rus- 
sell has  written  a  monumental  work  upon  the  basic  functions 
of  money  and  has  distinguished  herself  in  reseaich  and 


scholarship  in  this  connection.    The  radio  discussion  is  as 
follows: 

Announcer.  We  now  present  a  special  program.  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Constitutional  Money.  High-school  and  college 
students  this  year  for  the  first  time  will  have  at  their  disposal  a 
new  textbook  on  the  basic  functions  of  money.  This  book,  the 
first  of  Its  kind  ever  written,  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Russell, 
author  and  Instructor,  of  Decatur,  ni..  whose  text  is  based  on  the 
true  Jeffersonian  principles  of  constitutional  money.  Mrs.  Russell 
will  be  Interviewed  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Binderup.  former  United 
States  Congressman  from  the  State  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Binderup. 

Mr.  Binderup.  In  behalf  of  the  Constitutional  Money  League  of 
America  we  extend  greetings  to  our  vast  radio  audience  scattered 
over  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world.  This  morning  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  our  distinguished  guest  speaker,  Mrs.  Etta 
M.  Russell,  of  Decatur,  111.,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  served  as  a  teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent  of 
schools.  She  is  tvpical  of  that  great  group  of  women  who  have 
given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  a  great  public  service.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  her  duties  as  an  instructor  that  she  learned 
of  the  false  monetary  teaching  which  in  some  manner  had  been. 
Injected  into  our  textbooks  in  the  public  schools,  which  she 
says  accounts  for  the  lack  of  understanding  cf  that  most  vital 
question,  our  monetary  system.  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Russell  is  author 
of  the  first  textbook  for  schools  ever  written  teaching  the  true 
Jeffersonian  principles  of  money.  I  know  you  will  all  be  pleased 
to  hear  a  brief  discussion  on  this  very  new  plan  of  a  text  for 
schools  on  monetary  education.     Mrs.  Russell. 

Mrs.  Russell.  Since  public  education  is  the  foundation  of  a 
dem'xracy,  the  general  public  must  understand  the  basic  principles 
of  all  Important  factors  in  our  economic  life.  Money  and  banking 
Is  by  general  admission  the  least  understood  of  all  such  factors. 
A  textbook  should  make  clear  the  basic  principles  of  money, 
how  it  operates,  and  its  great  importance  in  our  dally  lives. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Mrs.  Rus.sell.  how  did  you  become  so  interested  In 
the  subject  of  constitutional  money? 

Mrs  Russell.  My  study  of  history  shows  that  when  man  pro- 
gressed from  the  age  of  barter  to  a  monetary  age,  money,  the  one 
means  of  exchanging  goods,  became  our  greatest  public  utility. 
Naturally  I  saw  that  in  a  democracy  based  upon  an  Intelligent 
public,  everyone  should  understand  the  nature  and  function  of  so 
essential  a  factor  In  every  life. 

Mr.  Binderup.  And  how  did  you  discover  that  among  the  members 
of  your  own  protession  so  many  did  not  understand  this  subject  of 
money? 

Mrs.  Russell.  In  a  recent  canvass  I  visited  each  of  the  102  coun- 
ties in  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  visiting  schools  and  institutions  of 
learning.  I  discussed  the  great  need  for  a  widespread  program  of 
education  on  this  subject.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  school 
superintendents  and  educational  leaders  admitted  that  they  did  not 
understand  the  subject,  and.  Mr.  Binderup,  you  know  we  had  the 
same  experience  with  Members  of  Congress,  many  of  whom  so 
frankly  admitted  their  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  during  our 
recent  interviews  with  them. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Yes;  that  Is  true,  and  so,  Mrs.  Russell,  all  these 
contacts  have  convinced  you  that  education  on  this  most  vital 
question  should  be  taught  in  schools  before  the  minds  of  youth 
have  become  warped  by  the  poisonous  propaganda  of  the  interna- 
tional bankers. 

Mrs.  Russell.  Yes;  I  soon  realized  that  obscure  ideas  and  even 
false  notions  planted  In  the  minds  of  our  youth  were  the  basic 
cause  for  th3  present  lack  of  understanding  of  so  simple  and  yet  so 
important  a  factor  In  cur  economy. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Hasn't  this  proved  that  the  many  conferences — 
State,  National,  and  international — by  groups  of  financial  leaders 
have  not  been  effective  in  providing  an  understanding  of  our  eco- 
nomic problem?  And  haven't  all  the  efforts  of  the  past  proved  that 
it  Is  time  for  the  people  to  have  a  monetary  conference  in  the  little 
red  schoolhouses,  where  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  patriotism  was 
originally  born,  and  where  it  still  abides? 

Mrs.  Russell.  It  certainly  has  shown  that  money  properly  ex- 
plained must  be  simply  taught  in  every  school  in  America.  The 
simple  elements  of  money  must  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
masses  of  our  people. 

M.-.  Binderup.  When  wrong  ideas  are  absorbed  in  our  early 
years,  isn't  it  more  difficult  to  change  them  in  later  life? 

Mrs.  Russell.  Without  doubt  as  we  grow  older  personal  and 
selfish  interests  are  more  likely  to  obscure  our  reasoning  on  many 
questions. 

Mr.  BiNDERtJP.  Mrs.  Russell,  can  you  tell  me  the  causes  of  bvisl- 
ness  panics  or  depressions? 

Mrs.  RussEtL.  I  have  found  that  explanations  of  so-called  busi- 
ness cycles  in  orthodox  texts,  still  in  use,  did  not  satisfactorily 
explain  them.  The  scientific  method  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
any  malady  is  by  a  process  of  elimination  untU  but  one  common 
factor  is  always  present. 

Mr.  Binderup.  And  you  found  that  In  times  of  depression  a 
scarcity  of  mcney  was  a  factor  common  to  all  of  them? 

Mrs  Russell.  Without  question,  the  element  of  money  was  the 
only  factor  of  Importance  which  had  disappeared.  After,  In  every 
panic  It  v.-as  obvious  that  nothing  of  real  value  or  wealth  had 
disappeared  We  were  experiencing  a  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  when,  without  any  natural  calamity  to  destroy  our 
national  resources  or  equipment,  business  stopped  and  the  plague 
of  unemployment  was  upon  us. 
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Mr    BiNDDUP   Isnt  It  strange  that  the  factor  of  money  waa  not 
-long  '  since    suspected    cf    being    the    chief    cause    of    panics    or 

^Mrs^RussrtL  Not  so  strange  when  we  realize  that  money  and 
banklDK  Is  the  one  important  factor  In  our  modern  economy  which 
Is  the  Wst  understood,  not  only  by  the  general  public  but  by 
students,  teachers,  and  men  of  letters  as  well. 

Mr.  BiNDCRL-p.  But  why  Is  It  that  so  many  people  know  so  litUe 
about  so  important  a  factor  as  money? 

Mrs  Russell  Such  a  condition  proves  that  for  succeeding  gener- 
ations we  have  been  teaching  theories  for  facts.  Also  that  texts 
commonly  ustd  do  not  give  a  simple  explanation  of  the  true  nature 
and  function  of  money  and  how  it  operates  In  our  modem  economy. 
Mr.  BiNDERUP.  Kow  do  teachers  account  for  the  amazing  Incon- 
sistencies, now  so  obvious,  such  as  poverty  In  a  land  of  great 
potential  abundance? 

Mrs  RussEix.  They  do  not  satisfactorily  explain  It.  not  even  to 
themselves.  How  can  they  see  that  money,  or  lack  of  purchasing 
power,  is  the  mlsiing  factor  when  most  of  them  do  not  understand 
what  we  are  using  for  money? 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  When  you  say  they  do  not  understand  what  we  are 
using  for  money,  are  you  referring  to  the  use  of  credit  for  the 
greater  portion  of  our  medium  of  exchange? 

Mrs.  Russell.  Exactly  that.  The  average  person  still  thinks  ol 
money  In  terms  of  paper  notes  .and  coins. 

Mr.  BiNDEBUP.  And  when  were  you  convinced  that  money  or  lack 
of  purchasing  power  was  the  root  of  our  economic  troubles? 

Mrs  Russell.  When  I  saw  want  in  the  miciit  of  plenty,  people 
starving  In  a  land  of  abundance,  food  destroyed.  While  bread  lines 
and  relief  rolls  Increased,  all  this  convinced  me  long  since  that  ours 
was  a  problem  of  distribution;  a  lack  of  purchasing  power.  And 
my  conviction  was  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  Governor 
Eccles.  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  that  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  L.  Owen  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
Honee  of  Representatives  on  the  1935  Bank  Act. 

Mr.  BiNDEKUP.  To  what,  testimony  are  you  now  referring.  Mrs. 
Russell? 

Mrs  Russell.  To  their  testimony  concerning  bank  credit  when 
Mr.  Eccles  said.  "Bank  credit  is  money  and  makes  up  the  major 
portion  of  our  money  supply  "  Now  it  Is  estimated  to  be  93  to  98 
percent  of  our  total  circulating  medium. 

Mr  BiNDESL-p.  You  also  mentioned  the  testimony  of  Senator 
Owen,  which  Is  Interesting  to  me.  as  I  discovered  on  my  recent 
European  trip  that  in  Europe  Senator  Owtn  is  considered  an  inter- 
national authority  on  the  question  of  money. 

Mrs  Rltssell.  Tea;  the  simple  and  forceful*  explanation  by 
Senator  Oi»en  of  how  banks  and  their  tx^rrowers  create  bank- 
credit  money  by  making  loans,  and  desUoy  It  when  loans  are  called 
and  credit  Li  contracted. 

Mr  BiNDERUP.  Do  teachers  generally  understand  this  particular 
phase  of  our  monetary  system? 

Mrs  RUS6ELL.  On  the  contrary,  from  their  own  admissions  they 
do  not.  Like  the  average  person  they.  too.  think  ol  paper  and 
coins  as  comprising  our  supply  of  nx)ney.  This  Is  the  reaiwn  that 
the  general  public  cannot  see  how  banks  create  and  control  our 
money  supply. 

Mr  BiNDE-uT.  But  Jtist  what  convinced  you  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  our  money  was  that  common  element  which  catjscd 
depressions? 

Mrs  RuBSELL.  Bank-rredlt  money  was  the  only  Important  ele- 
ment which  disappeared  according  to  otu*  records.  The  lack  of 
money  or  purcha'^lng  power  was  soon  ccncrded  by  all  our  leaders 
to  be  the  missing  element.  When  the  present  administration 
created  Its  lending  agencies  to  emit  more  money  Into  the  money 
stream  the  one  great  objective  of  all  of  them  was  to  Increase  pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr  BiNDEHLTP.  Do  you  think  these  activities  made  the  people 
money-conscious? 

Mrs.  Ru&sELL.  Without  doubt,  more  people  are  now  thinking 
about  money  and  studying  It  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  teachers  as  well  as  others  are 
asking   fcr   a   textbook   which   will   clarify  their  thinking  on  the 

subiect? 

Mrs.  Russell.  Many  superintendents  of  schools  have  told  me 
that  such  a  book  is  most  essential.  The  fact  that  so  many  do 
not  understand  our  monetary  system  proves  that  texts  now  In 
tise  hate  failed  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  nature  and  function 
of  money  and  how  it  operates  in  our  modern  economy. 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  Just  what  do  you  consider  the  basic  elements  of 
such  a  book? 

Mrs  Russell.  We  must  first  make  It  clear  that  money  Is  not 
wealth,  but  merely  a  receipt  for  wealth.  It  represents  goods  or 
services  surrendered  and  then  becomes  a  demand  claim  check 
upon  society  for  other  goods  to  replace  those  given  up. 

Mr  BiNDERcrp.  Do  you  mean  people  mtxst  be  taught  that  fun- 
damentally money   is  only  a   ticket  or  a  claim  clieck  for  goods? 

Mrs.  RtresELL.  Quite  right.  Money  need  not  and  should  not 
have  Intrinsic  value.  -The  material  of  which  money  is  made  U 
not  Important.  Its  Important  characteristic  is  acceptability. 
Money  is  redeemed  every  time  It  is  accepted  In  payment  for 
goods  or  services.     The  widespread  use  of  scrip  proved  this  point. 

Mr  BiNDERtrp.  But  isnt  it  strange  that  for  so  long  a  time  the 
people  have  not  seen  that  printing  bonds  creates  no  additional 
wealth  to  secure  our  money? 


Mrs  Russell.  Yes:  It  is  strange,  for  In  practice  we  create  a  debt 
based  on  our  wealth  and  then  the  bankers  create  our  money  based 
on  this  our  debt.  Who  am  explain  why  we  should  not  base 
money  directly   on   our   wealth   and   thereby   eliminate    the   debt. 

Mr    BiNDEaup.  Wasn't  It  Thomas  A.  Edison  who  said.  "Any  gov- 
ernment that  can  issue  a  good,  interest-bearing  bond  can  issue  an 
equally  good  ncn-intercst-bcarlng  note"?     The  same  element  that    • 
makes  the  bond  good  makes  the  note  good. 

Mrs  RUSSELL  Yes,  Indeed,  and  it  Is  quite  evident  that  Edison 
acquired  his  information  about  money  from  his  as.?ociation  with 
the  late  Arthur  Kitson.  of  England,  the  first  great  pioneer  in 
monetary  reform.  As  an  inventor.  Mr.  Kitson  worked  with  Edison 
on  electric  lighting.  ^  ^    .       ^  , 

Mr  BINDERUP.  Then  vou  believe  that  private  control  and  regula- 
tion of  money  prevents  full  employment  of  equipment  and  labor? 

Mrs  Russell.  Mr.  Blnderup.  In  your  congressional  breakfast 
talks  over  this  station  WOL  you  illustrate  the  results  of  private  con- 
trol Your  history  of  the  crime  of  May  18,  1920.  shows  so  plainly 
the  fir-reaching  and  disastrous  results  of  the  private  control  of 
credit  as  exercised  at  that  time.  Here  It  seems  to  me  was  laid 
the  foundation  for  our  present  farm  problem  and  the  present  need 
for  subMdiPS  to  farmers. 

Mr.  BiNPERfp.  But  you  do  believe  these  subsidies  and  other 
Government   spending   was   a   necessary    expedient   for    temporary 

relief 

Mrs.  Russell.  Certainly.  After  «20.000.000,000  of  cur  bank  credit 
money  supplv,  as  confirmed  by  Governor  Eccles,  was  destroyed  by 
banks  callmg  loans  and  refusing  new  ones,  this  money  had  to  be 
restored  to  circulation  before  recovery  could  be  possible.  But  the 
issuance  of  this  money  followed  the  traditional  method.  The 
Government  Issued  bonds  cr  debts  to  the  banks  in  return  for  the 
banks'  credit  en  which  the  United  States  Government  could 
check.  This  means  that  all  the  money  so  issued  must  be  recalled, 
with  interest,  from  circulation  by  taxation  to  pay  these  bonds. 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  Didn't  Governor  Eccles  say  in  some  of  his  tcstl- 
mcnv  that  bonds  were  not  necessary  to  back  our  money? 

Mrs.  Russell.  In  his  testimony  on  the  1935  Bank  Act,  he  said. 
"We  finally  recognized  that  we  did  not  have  to  have  gold  to 
back  our  money,  and  we  didn't  have  to  have  bonds  or  eligible 
paper  but  could  take  any  sound  asset  Into  the  bank  and  Issue 
Federal  Reserve  notes  on  it." 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  But  if  Congress  should  advocate  the  Issuance  of 
United  States  notes  Instead  of  bonds  It  would  be  condemned  as 
Inflation. 

Mrs.  Russell.  That  has  been  the  method  In  the  past  for  con- 
tinuing bank  control  and  discrediting  Government  control  of  our 
money.  But  now  Governor  Eccles  has  defined  inflation  so  splen- 
didly. Don't  you  think  that  should  help  overcome  this  bogey  of 
Inflation? 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  Just  what  was  his  recent  definition  of  InP.atlon? 
Mrs.  Russell.  In  his  testimony  on  the  silver  question  In  April 
he  said  In  substance  that  Inflation  would  result  only  when  the 
supply  of  money  in  the  hands  of  those  who  spend  exceeded  our 
capacity  to  produce.  Of  course,  no  one  believes  we  are  producing 
at  capacity  with  11.000.000  people  etill  unemployed. 

Mr  BiNDERUP  Do  ypu  think  we  a-?  a  nation  could  consume  the 
products  of  Industry  with  full  employment? 

Mrs.  Russell.  With  one-third  of  our  population  lll-ffd,  ill- 
clothed,  and  Ul-hou.scd.  who  can  doubt  that  if  they  had  the  pur- 
chasing power,  surpluses  would  vanish?  Some  even  estimate  that 
there  would  be  a  shortage  of  labor  to  supply  the  demand  for  goods. 
If  all  were  living  on  a  satisfactory  American  standard  possible  at 
this  time. 

Mr,  BiNDERUP.  Then  you  think  our  program  of  cutting  down  pro- 
duction Is  basically  wrong? 

Mrs.  Russ^ox.  Thinking  people  can  sre  no  logic  In  an  economy 
of  scarcity  when  an  economy  of  abundance  Is  in  s<ght  for  all.  I 
believe  with  Senator  Owen  that  when  we  release  the  forces  of  pro- 
duction by  supplying  an  adequate  purchasing  power  Instead  of  cut- 
ting down  pvcductlon  to  fit  our  money  supply,  we  shall  have  such 
an  era  of  prosperity  in  this  country  as  we  could  never  envision 
under  our  debt-money  system. 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  Then,  Mrs.  Russell,  you  believe  that  In  order  to 
solve  this  economic  problem  we  must  educate  our  young  people  so 
that  they  understand  the  Important  function  of  money? 

Mrs.  Russell.  When  we  read  the  statements  and  wise  counsel 
of  such  men  as  Franklin,  Jefferson.  Jackson,  Lincoln.  Garfield, 
and  Bryan  on  the  subject  of  money  and  credit,  and  then  realize 
how  little  we  have  profited  from  their  wise  counsel,  doesn't  it 
prove  that  Instead  of  writings  which  few  ever  read,  we  need  a 
simple  textbook  v.-hlch  every  citizen  In  his  youth  will  study  and 
understand?  Jefferson  warned  us  against  private  bank  control 
of  money  in  that  Immortal  prophecy  of  his  when  he  said,  "If  the 
American  people  ever  allow  private  banks  to  control  the  Issue  of 
their  money,  first  by  Inflation  and  then  by  deflation,  the  banks 
and  the  corporations  that  will  grow  up  around  them  will  deprive 
the  people  of  their  property  until  their  children  will  wake  up 
homeless  on  the  continent  their  fathers  conquered."  And  now 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Business  Council  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Money  League  of  America,  let  me  thank  this  broadcasting 
station  for  this  great  privilege  of  bringing  this  message  to  our 
people  and  of  presenting  a  textbook  tor  schools  as  my  contribu- 
tion to  this  great  cause  of  public  education. 
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ANNOUNCER.  You  have  been  listening  to  a  dlsciission  of  «ie 
fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  money.  The  speakers 
were  hto  Charles  O.  Blnderup.  former  United  SUtes  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Russell,  author  and 
instructor  from  Decatur,  111.  Mrs.  Russell  has  Just  completed  a 
tSttSok  on  the  basic  functions  of  money,  the  first  book  for 
schools  of  its  kind  ever  written.  This  program  was  arranged  for 
by  the  Educational  Features  Division  and  was  a  special  presenta- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 


The  Senate  and  Hitler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  5,  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  WASHING'TON   DAILY   NEWS 


The  Attainment  of  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


Mr  IZAC  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  foUowing  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  July  3. 

1939: 

[From  the  Washington  DaUy  News  of  JtUy  3.  19391 

THE    SENATE   AND    HITLER 

If  a  general  European  war  started  tomorrow,  under  existing  law 
the  United  States  would  find  itself  in  this  PosUlon: 

1  The  President  (presuming  that  he  would  "find  that  there 
exists  a  stoti  of  war" )  would  have  to  forbid  the  export  of  arms, 
Ammunition  and  Implements  of  war  to  the  beUlgerents 
T^But  slAce  the  cash-and-carry  section  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
explrfd  M^y  1  Serlcans  could  deliver  to  the  warring  powers  as 
mi^ch  col7on.  i,etroleum.  steel,  hides,  foodstuffs,  and  what  not  as 

^^WoSd^th?t""keep  us  out  of  war?"  Would  German  submarines, 
surface  raiders  Tnd  aircraft  lay  oft  our  merchantmen  Just  be- 
Slii   they   were  carrying   wheat  or   gasoline   Instead   of  machine 

^^J\sXT^r^''^^^'"orZnrn^^r^  about  neutrality 
l-Srtiie^SeS  -lll^S^trhl^h^^nsS^^^^^^ 

P"X"burimrD^*brth?  House  would  restore  the  come-and- 
ge??tpr^Sc^et?r^  commerce  with  belligerents.  To  that  extent 
ft  18  desirable  and  necessary.  But  the  House  Insisted  In  a  close 
vote  on  entirely  forbidding  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunl- 
?SS'  to  Suge/ents.  as  under  the  existing  law  (except  that  the 
House  omitted  "implemenU  of  war"  from  the  ban).  „._,»,,„„ 

'J^,-  thP  Hnnse  said  In  effect  that  Americans  can  sell  everything 
thTt  "s  needed  to  make  guns  and  bullets,  but  not  the  finished 
Soduct  It  rejec?ed  the  administration's  plea  that  such  a  provision 
mlKht  encourage  HiUer  to  stir  up  a  war.  . 

The  situation  m  Europe  Is  precarious,  to  say  the  least.  The 
Brmsh  and  French  are  going  to  unprecedented  lengths  tx.  convince 
Sinir  of  ^helr  solidarity  and  their  determination  to  reject  any  more 
"  aTkmall  prop^s  tlons 'of  the  Munich  type.  But  Hitler  communing 
^rith  thP  intuition  which  has  served  his  ends  so  well  to  date,  con- 
^nues  to  taii^n  thrfrayed  hne  that  divides  peace  from  war.  He 
sSm?  determined  to  pul  the  London-Paris  warnings  to  a  test  at 

°  Pel-haDS  as  Is  reported.  Hitler  Is  convinced  that  at  the  eleventh 
hour  the  D^ers  will  decide  "Danzig  Isn't  worth  a  war."  Perhaps 
Eels  convmS  that  even  If  he  Is  challenged,  he  will  win  a  "Ug^t- 
nfne  war  "But  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  he  Is  plagued  by  the 
fi,!iL^f  th»t  the  ereat  empire  he  has  won  with  bloodless  conquests 
mlghf  crlmli'^in' The  Sk  of  trench  warfare  and  the  misery  of 

blockade.  .    ,„„...o 

How  coxild  any  mortal  man  escape  such  fears?  ^    *  „.,  „,^^ 

And  vet    with  Hitler  possibly  teetering  between  a  test  of  arms 

and  the  economic  benefits  he  could  certainly  gain  at  a  conference 

?rble    the  HoiSe  has  formally  refused  to  make  the  gesture  that 

might  crystallize  his  fears  and  turn  Europe  back  from  the  brink 

°^'nfp'^' Senate  still  has  the  opportunity  to  make  the  gesture.  K 
It  ^^PtSnisrthe  House  bill  with  the  arms  embargo  amended 
outThere  IsTgood  chance  that  the  House  would  yield  and  concur^ 
-kit  2ems  t!,^  the  least  this  country  could  do  in  defense  of  its 
own  self-interest  in  world  peace. 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1939 
Mr  VOORHIS  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  through  all  the 
ages  man  has  struggled  to  overcome  two  terrible  scourges- 
poverty  and  war.    Both  of  them  could  be  conquered  today  by 
an  application  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
the  affairs  of  men.    But  neither  of  them  has  been  conquered. 
To  anyone  who  has  endeavored  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to 
find  the  reaUy  right  course  of  action  the  world  of  today  pre- 
sents a  choice  of  alternatives  so  confusing  as  to  make  it  most 
difficult  to  find  a  solution  in  which  right  and  wrong  are  clearly 
separated  and  ranged  opposite  to  one  another. 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  debate  on  the  so-called  neutral- 
ity bill  there  were  many  things  I  should  like  to  have  said.  I 
did  not  say  them.  Instead  I  listened  and  tried  to  learn  from 
those  Members  who  seemed  so  positive  of  their  position  and 
so  certain  they  were  right.  But  not  in  all  the  course  of  the 
debate  nor  in  all  the  conversations  I  had  with  other  people  in 
various  posts  of  government  nor  in  any  communications  that 
I  received  did  I  find  the  clear  answer  to  this  problem  of  inter- 
national relationships  for  which  I  was  looking. 

THESE  THINGS   ARE  CERTAIN 

Of  one  or  two  relatively  simple  things  I  am  myself  certain. 
One  of  these  is  that  mankind  has  come  to  the  end  of  an  epoch 
in  human  history  and  that  much  of  our  trouble  lies  in  our 
unwilUngness  to  face  that  fact  with  courage.  The  coming  of 
the  machine  has  required  that  the  needs  of  the  people  be 
met-  and,  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  life  are  concerned,  fully 
met.'  n  we  would  have  peace  and  an  end  to  poverty,  we 
must  devise  a  way  of  distributing  this  abundance  Into  every 
single  home.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  this  can  or 
should  be  done.  It  is  an  imperative  that  it  must  be  done  If 
mankind  is  not  to  perish  of  hunger  in  the  very  midst  of  what 
is  falsely  termed  a  surplus  of  production. 

Another  thing  of  which  I  am  sure  is  that  this  distribution 
of  abundance  can  only  be  accomplished  when  we  have 
rendered  a  scarcity  of  money  in  the  Nation  impossible  and 
have  effected  a  system  whereby  our  means  of  payment  for 
goods  is  nationally  created  and  nationally  controlled  and 
whereby  that  means  of  payment  increases  in  volume  as  the 
Nation  and  its  wealth  grows,  rather  than  as  private  or  public 
agencies  contract  additional  debt. 

And  I  am  sure,  too,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  endure 
much  longer  a  condition  where  some  types  of  goods  flow 
freely  from  producers  into  the  markets  of  the  world— there 
to  seem  a  glut  of  superabundance  without  actually  being  so— 
while  other  needed  goods  which  could  be  abundantly  pro- 
duced and  freely  delivered  to  market  are  neither  so  produced 
nor  so  delivered  because  a  small  group  of  people  exercise 
effective  control  over  their  production.  I  think  we  shall  have 
to  assert  a  public  interest  in  these  monopoly  industries  and. 
in  whatever  way  may  be  best,  bring  about  a  full  production 
of  these  goods  to  match  the  full  production  of  other  goods 
which  are  produced  under  competitive  conditions. 

I  am  sure  of  this,  too:  That  war  has  never  yet  settled  any 
problem-  that  it  has  so  far  led  only  to  more  war,  more  suffer- 
ing more  confusion,  more  enslavement  of  men.  Nor  can 
war  over  a  very  extended  perio<l  of  time  be  prevented  by  the 
apparent  protection  afforded  by  arms  and  evidences  of 
superior  force.  I  have  voted  for  many  of  these  things  for 
the  United  States  in  the  hope  that  they  might  implement  so 
constructive  a  policy  on  the  part  of  this  Nation  that  the  day 
might  speedily  come  when  a  surer  and  saner  protection  could 
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be  found  This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  constructive  pol'cy  has 
not  been  foUowed.  but  only  that  its  goal  has  not  yet  been 
attained. 

MlSTrNDERSTANDINC 

Why  is  this  true?  When  all  the  people  of  the  world  know 
nothing  so  certainly  as  they  know  that  war  can  bring  them 
no  good  thing  but  only  evil  ones,  why  cannot  a  great  Nation 
effect  progress  toward  the  peace  of  the  world? 

Clearly  the  very  existence  of  dictatorship  is  one  reason, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  a  fundamental  reason  lies  in  lack 
of  understanding.  We  are  so  close  to  our  own  struggle  that 
we  cannot  understand  the  struggle  of  other  peoples.  We  do 
not  grant  them  either  the  same  motives  or  the  same  objec- 
tives as  we  claim  for  ourselves.  We  arc  prone  to  conceive 
a  great  clash  of  forces  in  the  world  and  we  always  picture 
our  cause  as  the  altogether  righteous  one  and  the  opposite 
cause  as  altogether  unworthy.  How  rude  would  our  awak- 
ening be  if  we  could  understand  that  all  these  causes  are 
the  same  and  that  reduced  to  their  least  common  denom- 
inators the  purposes  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  however 
they  may  seek  to  attain  them,  are  simply  three:  To  have 
bread  to  eat.  and  safety,  and  a  measure  of  freedom  for  their 
souls  and  spirits. 

For  political  purposes  it  is  always  safest  to  condemn  and 
never  to  praise  or  defend.  But  I  am  certain  that  no  nation 
or  people  in  the  world  is  half  as  bad  as  its  enemies  claim 
it  is  nor  probably  as  good  as  its  advocates  would  have  us 
believe.  Systems  of  government  are  not  simply  principles 
written  in  books  and  embodied  in  officials  but  efforts  on  the 
part  of  nations  to  gain  the  bread,  the  safety,  and  the  free- 
dom for  which  they  long. 

If  the  world  is  to  have  peace,  then  a  basis  for  peace  must 
be  found  and  established.  If  that  cannot  be  dene,  then  the 
cause  of  humanity  is  lost.  Often  as  it  has  been  said— often. 
Indeed,  as  I  myself  have  said— that  the  first  principle  for 
Americans  is  to  keep  our  Nation  out  of  war;  that  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  truth.  The  other  portion  of  it  is  that  we 
must  seek  also  a  basis  for  world  peace. 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  divided  between  great  na- 
tions and  small  nations.  They  are  located  in  certain  places 
on  the  globe  and  surrounded  by  certain  neichbonng  states. 
Each  is  different  from  the  other.  Some,  indeed,  are  rich. 
and  others  very  poor.  The  peace  of  the  world  will  always 
depend,  therefore,  not  on  how  small  nations  treat  great 
ones  or  on  how  poor  nations  treat  rich  ones,  but  on  how 
great  nations  treat  small  ones  and  how  rich  nations  treat 

poor  ones. 

And  the  one  great  obstacle  to  just  treatment  of  small 
nations  by  great  ones  is  this:  That  the  great  states  have 
not  yet  provided  a  means  of  distributing  to  their  own  peo- 
ple the  plenty  they  themselves  produce  and  therefore  out 
of  their  poverty  the  common  people,  even  of  the  great 
States,  have  little  they  can  give  away. 

ULTIMATE    BASIS    FOR    PEACE 

And  so.  if  we  take  a  long-range  view  of  the  situation,  we 
can  clearly  see  that  peace  depends  ultimately  and  primarily 
upon  such  reforms  within  the  great  nations  as  I  have  sug- 
gested above — reforms  which  will  make  of  the  machine  a 
means  of  raising  the  standards  of  living  of  the  people  in- 
stead of  causing  unemployment.  Not  one  nation  which  has 
done  that  will  be  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  no 
nation  which  has  not  done  it  can  be  effecUve  in  working 
toward  that  peace. 

And  from  this  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  democratic  institutions— and  they  are  a 
thousand  times  worth  defending— is  to  be  found  ultimately 
in  the  perfection  of  the  economic  machinery  within  the 
great  democratic  nations  themselves. 

THE    GREAT    INJUSTICE 

One  more  thing  I  know.  It  is  that  war  as  it  is  fought  to- 
day requires  horrible  sacrifice  for  one  portion  of  a  naUon 
and  in  many  cases  no  sacrifice  at  all  and  even  great  gain 
for  other  groups.  This,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  war  continues  to  l)e  a  scourge  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
reason  for  the  surprising  opposition  expressed  by  some  peo- 


ple over  the  proposal  recently  advanced  In  the  American 
Congress  that  wartime  tax  rates  be  so  fixed  as  to  make 
impossible  the  grossest  inequalities  of  sacrifice  in  time  of 
war.  It  is  the  reason  why  the  greatest  crime  upon  the 
whole  record  of  mankind  is  the  fact  that  always  wars  have 
been  declared  by  people  who — in  most  cases — have  not  been, 
and  are  not  today,  the  people  who  must  fight  in  them. 

IS    IT    HOPELESS? 

Must  the  world  go  to  war  this  summer  or  next  year  or  in 
the  next  decade?  Must  the  American  Congress  consider  only 
the  questions  of  how  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  war  or  how 
to  help  friendly  nations  win  a  war?  Is  it  beyond  possibility 
that  we  could  consider  also  attempting  to  fmd  a  basis  for 
peace? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  it  is,  of  course,  not  within 
the  power  of  any  living  man  or  even  any  single  nation  to 
give.  But  this  much  is  certain:  Not  until  the  problems  of 
all  the  nations  have  been  considered;  not  until  the  com- 
plaints of  the  dis5,atisfied  peoples,  both  strong  and  weak, 
have  been  analyzed  and  understood;  not  until  all  questions 
of  empire,  "appeasement."  and  national  glory  have  been, 
for  a  brief  historical  moment,  laid  aside  and  an  earnest 
attempt  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  peoples  equally;  not 
until  then  can  any  man  say  that  war  needs  to  be  inevitable. 

The  danger  of  the  hour  is — and  perhaps  they  are  right 
who  say  it  is  an  overwhelming  danger — that  the  people  of 
the  totalitarian  nations  cannot  speak  for  themselves  nor 
even  question  for  a  moment  their  spokesmen.  This  is  the 
reason  dictatorship  must  always  threaten  the  world  more 
than  democracy  can  pos.sibly  do. 

My  hope  has  been  that  the  United  States,  as  the  most 
powerful  Nation  in  the  world,  might  open  the  way  to  a  peace 
along  the  lines  of  agreement.    That  is  why  I  have  wanted 
her  to  be  strong.    But  I  am  told  that  because  I  have  been 
one  who  has  voted  for  legislation  which  I  believed  was  cal- 
culated to  keep  this  Nation  from  involvement  in  war  I  have 
contributed  toward  making  such  action  by  this  country  diffi- 
cult.   If  that  be  true,  then  I  have  chosen  a  course  of  action 
that  was  second  best,  indeed.    But  the  alternative  to  it  has 
always  been  to  take  the  position  that  only  by  being  able  to 
threaten  war  could  we  help  to  bring  peace.    I  have  been 
loath  to  take  such  a  position,  partly  because  I  believed  it 
dangerous   to   this   Nation's   peace,    partly    because    I   have 
feared  it  might  interfere  with  the  evident  duty  of  the  United 
;  States  to  give  example  to  the  world  here  in  the  Western 
I   Hemisphere  of  how  a  great  nation  could  deal  with  smaller 
I  ones  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  fairness  to  all.    But  I  have 
not  abandoned  my  hope,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  abandon 
it  until  such  time  as  the  last  inevitable  step  toward  war  has 
been  taken  by  the  nations.    To  lay  a  basis  for  peace,  to 
found  it  on  agreement  rather  than  on  conflict  and  defeat  is 
and  must  always  be  our  greatest  effort. 

THE    TWO    DANGERS 

I  do  not  believe  the  economic  problems  of  the  world  are 
Insoluble.  I  do  believe  that  a  solution  of  those  economic 
problems  would  open  the  way  for  the  avoidance  of  war  over 
an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

No  doubt  it  is  true  that  threats  of  armed  aggression  are 
bound  eventually  to  bring  their  disastrous  penalties.  How- 
ever much  it  may  appear  that  saber  rattling  has  been  suc- 
cessful, it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  number  of 
peoples  offended  becomes  so  great  that  the  swaggering  dicta- 
tor will  face  hostility  too  general  to  defy.  Just  how  far  the 
dictator  can  go,  just  how  long  he  can  feed  his  people  and  the 
world  on  threats  and  sudden  sorties,  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
know  that  there  is  an  end  to  such  things — a  certain  and  un- 
avoidable end.  Peace  cannot  be  got  that  way,  and  neither  in 
the  end  can  national  greatness. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  does  peace  lie  along  the  path 
taken  by  the  victors  in  the  last  war  and  still  pursued  substan- 
tially by  them.  Not  one  single  instance  can  I  find  where  a 
sincere  effort  was  made  to  assist  republican  Germany  in 
meeting  her  impossible  economic  situation.  Today  I  agree 
that  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  "giving  in  to  Hitler."    But  it  is 
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still  and  will  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  giving  economic 
opportunity  to  the  German  as  well  as  to  all  other  peoples. 

SOME  DAT   AN   EFFECTIVE  BLOW   FOR  PEACE   WILL   BE   STRUCK 

The  peoples  of  every  nation  in  this  world  fear  and  dread 
war.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  gradually  the  realiza- 
tion is  coming  over  them  that  war  within  the  next  few  decades 
may  well  become  exactly  a  matter  of  mass  race  suicide.  Some 
day  some  nation  or  its  government  will  make  exactly  the  right 
move  at  exactly  the  right  time  for  peace.  It  will  be  a  move 
that  will  ring  with  sincerity  and  will  catch  the  imagination 
of  every  people  in  the  world.  The  President  has  already 
shown  himself  capable  of  such  action. 

And  so  I  say  today  that  America's  first  and  principal  task 
is  to  try  to  be  the  Nation  that  strikes  that  telling  blow  for 
peace.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  hour  when  it  can  be  struck. 
But  certain  it  is  that  it  must  be  found  soon. 

TAX  PROFIT  OUT  OF  WAR 

I  wish  I  knew  for  certain  how  to  write  a  neutrality  bill 
that  would  keep  this  Nation  under  every  circu'.nstance  out 
of  war.  I  doubt  that  that  can  be  done.  As  many  Members 
have  said,  the  question  of  American  neutrality  will  in  the 
end  be  largely  a  question  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  people. 
I  do  believe  that  a  bill  providing  for  taxing  all  profit  out  of 
war  will  help  and  will  be  a  most  important  deterrent  to  our 
Nation  being  dragged  into  a  foreign  war.  I  think  the  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  measure  proves  that  to  be  true. 

Beyond  these  things  the  United  States,  protected  by  a 
strong  and  adequate  national  defense,  can  and,  I  believe, 
must  do  whatever  she  can  to  help  bring  peace  to  the  world. 
The  only  method  I  know  is  the  method  of  agreement.  It 
has  been  tried  and  failed.  But  no  one  knows  how  many 
times  prehistoric  man  tried  and  failed  to  form  the  first  clan 
or  tribe  as  the  first  peace  group  in  the  world.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  at  last  it  was  done.  It  was  done  because 
seme  of  the  primitive  people  refused  to  stop  trying  to  accom- 
plish it.  This  is  why  I  hope  sincerely  that  there  is  founda- 
tion for  recent  press  reports  concerning  the  possibility  of 
another  attempt  being  made  by  the  United  States  to  bring 
together  the  representatives  of  the  nations  in  an  attempt 
to  achieve  peace  by  means  of  agreement  instead  of  by  con- 
flict and  defeat. 

WHAT    THE    UNITED    STATES    CAN    DO 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  United  States?  We  are 
the  greatest,  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world,  and  we  can- 
not escape  that  fact.  Furthermore,  we  are  a  Nation  which 
has  engaged  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  imperialism— 
and  is  probably  sorry  even  for  that;  and  we  are  a  Nation 
which  is  so  fortunately  situated  that  there  is  no  need  nor 
inclination  for  aggression  on  our  part. 

Therefore  we  can  work  for  peace.    We  can  continue  a 
thoroughgoing  good-neighbor  policy  toward  the  American 
republics    thus  giving  example  to  the  world  of  how  great 
nations  and  nations  of  smaller  wealth  and  population  can 
live  together  at  peace.    We  can  solve  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution to  our  own  people  In  our  own  country,  thus  render- 
ing it  less  necessary  than  it  is  today  for  us  to  seek  foreign 
markets.     We  can.  and  I  believe  we  should,  take  a  more 
deliberate  and  a  cooler  view  of  the  world  situation  than 
most  other  nations  can  do.    I  believe  we  could  make  plain 
at  one  and  the  same  time  that  either  continued  unwilling- 
ness to  adjust  the  world  economic  situation,  or  certainly 
continued  armed  aggression.  wiU  inevitably  have  their  effect 
on  American  policy  and  action.    I  believe  we  could  say  that 
on  mature  judgment  it  appears  wTong  for  this  Nation  to 
continue  to  supply  to  one  nation  the  essential  means  of 
fighting  a  war  of  conquest  on  the  soil  of  another  nation  m 
violation  of  a  treaty  which  we  ourselves  have  signed.    And 
I  think  at  the  same  time  we  should  grant  freely  and  frankly 
that  the  abandonment  of  that  war  will  find  us  ready  to  admit 
that  the  interests  of  Japan  in  the  Orient  are  as  natural  and 
understandable  as  are  our  own  interests  in  the  Western 

Hemisphere.  ,    . 

I  think  the  job  of  the  United  States,  even  now,  is  to  con- 
tribute a  maximum  of  sanity  to  a  distracted  world. 


PROVISIONS    OF    HC'USE    BILL 

The  House  has  passed  its  neutraUty  bill.  It  says  either 
the  President  or  Congress  can  "find  a  state  of  war  to  be 
existing"  and  that  thereafter  (1>  no  arms  or  ammunition 
shall  be  shipped  to  beUigerents,  nor  (2)  shall  loans  or  credits 
be  extended  to  them;  nor  (3)  shall  goods  be  shipped  to  them 
unless,  first,  title  has  been  transferred  to  the  foreign  pur- 
chasers; nor  (4)  shaU  funds  be  coUected  for  any  belligerent 
nation  in  the  United  States  except  under  strict  regulation. 
It  continues  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board,  and  Its 
control  over  the  munitions  traffic.  Under  its  terms  American 
citizens  would  ride  on  belUgerent  ships  only  at  their  own 

risk. 

Are  these  provisions  so  far  reaching  that  they  render 
effective  action  by  our  Nation  in  foreign  affairs  impossible? 
I  cannot  see  why.  nor  can  I  see  that  they  do  moi-e  than 
provide  (1)  prudent  caution  against  this  Nation  being  led 
by  events  along  a  course  of  action  which,  in  judgment, 
it  should  not  take;  and  (2)  safeguards  against  our  domestic 
economy  being  made  to  depend  to  an  overwhelming  extent 
upon  the  munitions  industry.  That  is  why  I  voted  for  the 
arms  embargo  and  then  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  amended 
to  contain  the  embargo. 

NEUTRALITT   LAWS    NO   CUARANTT   OF   PEACE 

And  I  would  point  out  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  or 
of  any  other  neutrality  law  cannot  be  mistaken  either  by 
our  own  people  or  the  people  of  any  other  nation  as  any  sure 
defense  against  this  Nation  taking  the  fatal  step  into  war. 
The  peace  of  America  can  only  be  maintained  either  by  the 
absence  of  war  in  the  world,  or,  if  war  is  in  progress  else- 
where, by  a  resolute  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  Government  to  stay  cut  of  it.  And.  neutraUty  law  or  no 
neutrality  law,  the  measure  of  that  determination  will  be 
largely  found  in  the  extent  to  which  other  nations  or  the 
leaders  of  other  nations  may  go  in  insisting  upon  either  con- 
tinued aggression  or  continuing  Imperialism. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  say  that  these  considerations  are  not 
to  me  absolutely  conclusive  as  to  whether  my  vote  to  embargo 
arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerents  was  right  or  whether 
my  vote  for  passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  as  amended 
by  the  House,  was  right.  Were  I  to  have  to  cast  tliese  votes 
again,  I  know  I  should  have  to  go  through  the  same  inward 
struggles  all  over  again.  All  I  do  know  is  that  there  is  noth- 
ing I  seek  so  much  as  a  clear  and  certain  answer  to  the 
question:  What  ought  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  do  to  protect  the  peace  of  his  own  country  and 
to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world?  May  a  guidance  wiser 
than  any  human  mind  give  us  courage,  wisdom,  and  vision 
in  these  difficult  days. 


Who  Owns  the  Money?    Who  Owns  the  Gold? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  5,  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  made  so 
many  mistakes  during  the  past  few  years  that  I  am  sure  the 
mentioning  of  one  or  two  more  will  make  very  little  differ- 
ence. Members  of  Congress  should  not  be  alarmed  because 
the  President's  devaluation  power  has  expired,  for  it  was  a 
privilege  that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  right  to  grant 
to  the  President. 

Practically  all  our  trouble  is  due  to  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
and  the  monetary  power  given  to  the  President  and  the 
money  changers  in  his  temple.  He  himself  has  talked  about 
the  money  changers  so  often  that  I  hope  no  offense  will  be 
taken  if  I  use  the  same  term. 

Gold  is  the  international  standard  for  money.  If  any 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  value  of  gold,  it  must  be 
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agreed  to  by  every  nation  in  the  world.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  everybody  that  nothing  but  confusion  will  come  from  con- 
stant changes  of  grains  of  gold  in  the  dollar.  It  is  indeed 
unfortunate  that  we  have  tied  our  dollar  to  a  fixed  gold  con- 
tent, for  had  we  simply  abandoned  the  gold  standard  and 
continued  international  trade  in  grains  of  gold,  as  we  are 
now  doing  and  will  always  do,  our  industries  and  business 
would  have  been  protected.  Had  we  abandoned  the  gold 
standard  entirely,  all  international  transactions  would  have 
been  conducted  on  the  old  gold  standard  of  25.8  grains  of 
fine  gold.  This  would  mean  that  all  conrunoditics  would  be 
sold  to  foreign  nations  at  the  prevailing  price  in  our  market, 
and  United  States  bonds  would  be  sold  at  100  cents  gold  to 
the  dollar,  or  at  25.8  grains  of  gold  to  the  dollar.  As  it  is 
now.  or  will  be  when  the  dollar  is  again  devaluated  to  12.9. 
every  nation  in  the  world  will  buy  United  States  commodities 
for  half  of  their  real  value.  A  foreign  nation  v/ith  one  mil- 
lion gold  credit  in  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  buy 
$2,000,000  of  merchandise  after  devaluation  of  our  dollar  to 
12.9. 

Should  all  nations  decide  to  go  back  on  the  gold  standard, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  United  States  bonds 
and  securities  that  were  bought  with  the  dollar  containing 
15.521  grains  of  gold  and  12.9  grains  of  gold  cannot  bs  nego- 
tiated with  a  dollar  containing  25.8  grains  of  gold,  without 
creating  a  loss  in  our  Treasury  from  40  percent  to  50  percent 
In  gold.  In  other  words,  a  bond  bought  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment for  a  dollar  with  a  gold  content  of  12.9  cannot  be 
redeemed  by  us  with  a  dollar  of  25.8.  for  in  such  transaction 
we  lose  12.9  grains  of  gold.  I  hope  this  is  clear  to  everyone, 
for  I  have  certainly  tried  to  cover  it  from  different  angles. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  to  a  certain  extent  responsible 
for  the  muddle  of  our  financial  structure.  Their  advocacy  of 
queer  financial  formulae  has  upset  business,  upset  the  Na- 
tion, and  left  us  with  a  'phony"  dollar  which  the  gentlemen 
call  'iegal  tender."  These  gentlemen  and  others  are  treat- 
ing the  American  public  with  studied  indifference  and  little 
consideration.  They  want  us  to  believe  that  our  hocus- 
pocus  money  is  good  enough  for  us  and  gold  is  not  necessary. 
Yet  the  New  Deal,  in  which  these  gentlemen  may  be  found, 
has  deprived  the  people  of  all  gold  and  set  it  aside  for  the 
money  kings. 

I  now  ask.  Why  are  they  breaking  their  necks  to  corner 
the  gold  market  if  this  metal  is  useless  and  superfluous?  Why 
is  gold  an  absolute  necessity  in  international  transactions  and 
why  is  gold  set  aside  for  the  use  of  those  in  the  invisible 
government  that  are  now  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
United  Slates?  To  tell  the  American  public  that  gold  is  not 
needed  is  perfectly  stupid  on  the  part  of  those  who  advance 
such  information.  Gold  is  a  most  tremendous  power,  and 
it  is  set  aside  at  the  present  time  for  one  purpose,  and  that 
is  to  place  the  invisible  government  and  its  disciples  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  United  States.  These  facts  might  as  well 
be  known,  for  no  one  is  going  to  tolerate  such  imposition. 

Further  devaluation  can  only  bring  about  greater  disaster 
to  the  Nation,  to  add  to  the  many  planned  disasters  we  have 
had  for  the  past  10  years.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  reverse 
this  procedure  so  that  the  planners  may  have  a  taste  of  their 
own  medicine.  We  can  do  that  by  retiu-ning  to  sound,  con- 
stitutional government. 

If  the  dollar  is  devalued  to  12.9  grains  of  fine  gold,  what 
will  happen?  Nothing  except  greater  confusion.  The  in- 
crement on  gold  is  called  profit  by  our  new  experts.  One 
thousand  gold  dollars,  or  25.800  grains  of  gold,  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  before  devaluation  became  $2,000  in  gold 
after  devaluation  without  increasing  or  decreasing  the  25,800 
grains  of  gold.  In  other  words,  the  gold  in  the  dollar  was  cut 
in  half,  and  each  half  became  $1.  This  is  a  delusional  state 
in  which  the  administration  has  been  operating  since  it  came 
into  power. 

The  Federal  propaganda  machine  in  black  headlines  an- 
nounces. United  States  buys  gold.  It  looks  fine  on  paper, 
but  here  is  what  happens:  Before  the  1934  devaluation  we 
bought  25,800  grains  of  gold  with  a  $1,000  automobile.    After 


devaluation  to  12.9,  we  will  buy  the  same  amount  of  gold, 
that  is,  25.800  grains,  with  two  $1,000  automobiles.  The  New 
Deal  calls  this  good-neighbor  policy,  and  it  is.  to  foreign 
nations,  but  not  to  us.  At  this  point  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  our  own  citizens  do  not  enjoy  this  privilege  because 
we  have  no  gold  and  our  wages  and  expenses  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  now  as  they  were  10  years  ago.  We  cannot 
make  a  comparison  for  we  are  not  allowed  either  to  own  or 
use  our  own  gold.  That  privilege  is  only  given  to  those  who 
live  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  the  most  damnable  fraud  per- 
petrated on  the  tolerant,  unsuspecting  American  citizen. 

Let  us  now  go  a  little  further  in  this  comparison.  If  Mr. 
Citizen  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  1.000  gold  dollars  repre- 
senting 25.800  grains  of  gold,  the  Federal  Government  takes 
it  from  him  and  gives  him  in  return  $1.C00  in  our  commodity 
or  hocus-pocus  money.  For  these  thousand  confiscated  dol- 
lars the  Government  pays  the  owner  $20.67  per  ounce,  but 
when  it  reaches  the  United  States  vaults  it  is  set  up  at  $35 
per  ounce,  and  after  the  next  devaluation  it  will  be  $41.34  per 
ounce.  The  Federal  Government  calls  this  profit  and  that  is 
the  only  kind  of  profit  the  Federal  Houdinis  have  made. 

Mr.  Citizen,  from  whom  the  gold  money  was  taken,  may 
remain  free,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  ht  may  be  jailed  for 
illegal  possession  of  gold;  and,  remember,  it  was  his  own 
property.  This  is  happening  here  in  th"  United  States  of 
America,  and  we,  like  fools,  let  the  Government  get  away 
with  it.  I  wonder  what  in  hades  is  wrong  with  us  for  allow- 
ing these  internationalists  to  rob  us  of  cur  own  property  to 
fatten  their  own  pockets.  Mr.  Citizen  needs  a  new  spine,  so 
that  he  can  stand  up  straight  and  kick  this  horde  of  pillagers 
into  the  ocean. 

When  I  oppose  this  public  fraud  and  speak  in  defense  of 
my  own  and  the  people's  rights  I  am  called  a  Nazi  or  Fascist. 
I  am  headlined  in  the  invisible  government's  owned  and  con- 
trolled press  and.  as  would  be  expected  in  all  radical  and  com- 
munistic papers.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  subsidized 
press  and  communism  itself?  Both  speak  in  the  same  voice. 
This  is  something  to  which  the  American  people  should  give 
serious  consideration,  for  there  is  a  definite  alinement  between 
the  invisible  government's  press  and  all  communistic  publi- 
cations. 

The  morale  of  our  people  is  gradually  undermined  by 
filthy,  lurid,  degrading  propaganda.  Pride  and  patriotism 
are  ridiculed  to  such  an  extent  that  when  a  person  speaks 
on  ideals  and  sound  government,  he  is  treated  with  de- 
famatory remarks  and  smeared  in  the  daily  press  and  in  the 
communistic  papers.  Patriotic  citizens  are  now  publicized 
by  this  press  as  "Reactionaries,"  "Tories,"  "Nazi,"  or 
"Fascist,"  and  we  have  reached  such  a  low  ebb  In  national- 
ism that  patriotic  publications  can  no  longer  be  subscribed 
to  or  delivered  free  from  Federal  investigation.  Patriotic 
citizens  today  must  meet  in  dark  back  rooms,  but  the  Com- 
munist and  his  radical  tribe  meet  on  the  public  squares  in  a 
blaze  of  lights.  We  have  indeed  reached  the  end  of  the  road, 
and  our  only  hope  is  the  reassertion  of  the  principles  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded,  and  faith  rekindled  in  the 
heart  of  every  stanch,  patriotic  citizen,  so  that  the  country 
may  be  saved  from  complete  disintegration.  I  hope  all 
patriotic  citizens  will  arouse  themselves  and  unfasten  the 
bonds  that  bind  them.  Let  us  set  America  free  out  of  re- 
spect to  our  forefathers,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  the  rights 
and  liberties  for  which  they  gave  their  lives.  Let  us  swing 
on  to  the  halyards  and  hoist  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the 
masthead  as  a  warning  to  all  who  entertain  our  destruction. 
Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Citizen,  that  this  Government  is  just 
about  owned  and  controlled  by  the  administration's  money 
changers?     It  certainly  looks  like  it,  does  it  not? 

All  of  this  has  been  brought  about  by  your  Congress — the 
one  you  elected  in  1930,  and  that  you  have  perpetuated  be- 
cause it  supported  the  President.  Your  own  Congressmen 
have  sold  you,  as  well  as  the  Nation's  industry  and  business, 
to  the  money  power  in  the  invisible  government,  the  same 
gentlemen  who  bought  out  property  in  Germany  during  the 
inflation.     It  is  a  peculiar  situation  because  this  invisible 
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government  is  in  reality  a  nation  within  a  naUon  but  never 
an  assimilable  part  of  any  nation. 

Mr.  Congressman,  do  you  believe  that  you  have  honored 
your  oath  of  obligation  and  have  you  been  fair  with  your 
own  people?  Have  you  been  fair  with  the  people  that  elected 
you  to  otSce.  the  same  people  who  are  now  paying  your 
salary  and  the  total  expense  of  the  Nation;  the  people 
whose  children  are  facing  a  future  in  which  they  may  not 
have  control  even  of  their  own  destinies?  Think  it  over,  Mr. 
Congressman,  because  one  of  these  days  you  wUl  be  one  of 
those  people. 

I  also  understand  that  the  $2,000,000,000  gold  stabilizaUon 
fund  expired  in  company  with  the  devaluation  power.  And 
what  a  blessing  that  would  be  to  the  people.  We  were  in- 
formed that  this  fund  was  used  to  stabilize  the  dollar.  What 
a  joke  that  is.  Nothing  but  a  deliberate  falsehood.  The  inter- 
national dollar  contained  15.521  grains  of  fine  gold,  which 
gives  it  value.  No  stabilization  fund  is  required  to  stabilize 
the  dollar  any  more  than  another  stabilization  fund  would  be 
necessary  to  stabilize  the  present  fund.  It  certainly  would  be 
fooUsh  to  say  that  another  $2,000,000,000  in  gold  would  be 
necessary  to  stabilize  the  present  $2,000,000,000  gold  stabiU- 
zation  fund.    Even  a  child  knows  that. 

The  $2,000,000,000  stabilization  fund  bestows  extraordinary 
powers  on  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Two  bilUon  dollars  in  gold  is  more  money  in  cash  than  all  the 
business  in  the  United  States  ever  has  had  at  its  command  at 
one  time.    This  money  may  be  employed  in  so-called  squeeze 
transactions  to  destroy  ownership,  change  ownership,  or  place 
those  in  power  who  have  control  of  the  money.    Two  hundred 
million  dollars  of  this  money  is  used  by  certain  banks  in  New 
York  City,  and  I  am  sure  the  taxpayers  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  for  what  purpose.    So  would  I.    This  stabilization 
fund  is  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  play  the  stock  mar- 
ket, to  sustain  the  prices  of  bonds  and  other  market  transac- 
tions.   A  $2,000,000,000  toy  for  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  rather  expensive,  and  the  fact  that 
nothing  1?  earned  on  this  money  is  reprehensible  indeed.    If 
the  $2  000  000,000  had  been  used  to  retire  foreign  obligations 
that  are  always  payable  in  gold,  the  taxpayers  would  have 
been  richer  by  $200,000,000  in  gold,  for  that  is  just  about  the 
interest  we  have  paid  to  foreign  investors. 

Let  that  be  as  it  may.  this  fund  is  clearly  unconstitutional 
and  it  is  too  much  money  for  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  anyone  else  to  have  at  their  own  disposal, 
because  no  one  yet  has  shown  sufficient  ability  to  be  trusted 
with  that  much  money.  I  do  not  make  this  statement  in 
the  sense  of  an  accusation.  My  statement  is  made  upon  the 
evidence  with  which  we  are  confronted  today.  Our  monetary 
policy  is  rapidly  destroying  all  private  industry  and  the  Na- 
tion as  well. 

The  Gold  Reserve  Act  is  clearly  unconstitutional  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  fact,  and  it  should  be  repealed  and  all  expend- 
itures and  receipts  published,  as  is  required  in  the  Consti- 
tution. As  evidence  of  unconstitutionality,  I  quote  from 
article  I.  section  10: 

No  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
In  payment  of  debts. 

The  States  have  been  deprived  of  this  right,  for  no  one  is 
now  allowed  to  use  gold,  and  very  little  sUver.  Article  I, 
section  8,  further  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin. 

Congress  here,  as  is  clearly  stated,  has  the  power  to  regti- 
late  value,  but  it  has  no  power  either  to  steal  or  confiscate 
value  The  Gold  Reserve  Act  stole  the  gold  from  the  people, 
confiscated  gold  money,  and  repudiated  gold  securities. 
The  whole  thing  is  obnoxious  and  so  flagrantly  unconsti- 
tutional that  respect  has  been  lost  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment The  Supreme  Court,  which  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  most  abominable  act,  has  lost  much  esteem 
by  such  an  unconstitutional  decision. 

Gold  is  property,  and,  of  course,  our  most  valuable  prop- 
erty, so  recognized  by  us  as  weU  as  other  nations  of  the 


world.  Gold  was  and  is  earned  by  the  people  in  the  United 
States;  it  belongs  to  them,  and  Ccngi-ess  has  no  nght  to 
confiscate  this  property.  This  gold  is  absolutely  necessary 
as  a  standard  security  for  money,  for  lite  insurance,  and 
for  all  investments.  The  great  unrest  throughout  the  world 
today  is  caused  by  a  concentration  of  gold  in  the  hands  ol 
the  invisible  government.  U  we  set  this  gold  aside  as  secur- 
ity for  our  people  and  repudiate  the  gold  certificates  now 
held  by  the  governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and 
interests  outside  of  the  Treasury,  peace  again  will  prevaiL 
It  is  no  greater  crime  to  repudiate  these  gold  certificates 
held  by  foreign  interests  than  it  was  for  Congress  to  re- 
pudiate the  Government's  obligation  to  its  own  people. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain:  When  we  have  locked  up 
the  gold  as  security  for  currency  and  for  other  obligations, 
when  it  is  back  in  the  hands  of  the  people  where  it  right- 
fully belongs,  we  have  then  locked  up  the  god  of  war. 


The  Cost  of  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  5.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 


Mr.  BOLLES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  June  24: 
[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  June  24,  19391 

HOW    WASTEFtn.   TAXES   LOOT   AN    INDUSTRY 

•  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  frlghtfxU  consequences  of  the 
waste-pipe  and  drain-hole  methods  of  our  tax  policies  than  the 
figures  printed  by  the  Pure  Oil  News,  of  Chicago,  under  the 
signature  of  Henry  M.   Dawes.  

All  wage  earners  and  businessmen  should  read  this  record. 

The  petroleum  industry  paid  $1,200,000,000  in  taxes  last  year. 

That  $1  200  000.000  in  taxes  from  one  Industry  is  more  than  it 
takes  to  maintain  the  Army  and  Navy,  which  was  »974. 157.232  in 

1938 

But  are  these  taxes  expended  for  that  laudable  defense  purpose? 
The  country  is  beginning  to  wonder. 

What  grudge  have  the  tax-levying  politicians  against  oil? 

That  $1  200.000,000  tax  levied  on  oil  Is — imagine — 12  times 
the    net    Income    from     all     corporations    In     1934,    which    was 

The  onslaught  of  taxes  on  oil  Is  finally  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  this  $1,200,000,000  is  nearly  four  times  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
railroads  In  1937.  which  was  $352,047,524. 

If  the  railroads  are  bowed  down  to  the  ground  under  the 
weight  of  the  tax  moloch,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  pe- 
troleum  industry,   which  carries  nearly   four   times   that   weight? 

Mr.  Dawes  inquires  what  becomes  of  the  $1,200,000,000  coUected 

from  petroleum?  _  ,^    ,  ,      v,, 

No  one  knows.  Not  even  President  Roosevelt  knew  in  his 
purely  defensive  speech   before  the   retailers  of  America. 

Taxes  there  must  be.  of  course.  But  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  today 
eo  to  finance  vast  political  schemes  and  chimerical  projects  in 
the  various  States  which  carry  the  deceptive  label  of  social 
welfare  or  public  Improvements.  ^    ,     ,     ... 

The  country  Is  sinking  under  the  tax  load  which  is  looting 
our  industries,  prolonging  the  depression  and  perpetuating  unem- 
ployment. ^ 

Pickwick  Dam  and  Shiloh  Battlefield 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  5.  1939 
Mr  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  few  years  I  have 
exerted  every  effort  to  try  to  develop  the  hydroelectric  power 
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of  this  Nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people,  and 
to  get  it  transmitted  to  every  home  at  rates  based  upon  the 
cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution. 

I  believe  in  stimulating  and  developing  the  forces  of  con- 
struction instead  of  stimulating  and  encouraging  the  forces 
of  destruction. 

One  of  the  dams  that  has  been  constiucted  partly  as  a 
result  of  my  efforts  in  the  House,  is  the  Pickwick  Landing 
Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  lies  within  the  very 
shadow  of  the  battlefield  of  Shiloh  where  a  little  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  the  forces  of  destruction 
"were  gruesomely  busy  at  their  appointed  work. 

A  splendid  word  picture  contrasting  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
with  the  construction  of  Pickwick  Dam,  appeared  recently 
in  the  Baldwyn  Home  Journal,  a  weekly  paper  published  at 
Baldwyn,  Miss.,  which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Not  long  ago  we  viewed  In  a  single  day  two  widely  contrasting 
scenes-  one  showing  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  human  race 
when  working,  through  Nature,  with  God;  the  other  disclosing 
the  horrors  wrought  by  man  when  engaged  In  a  devastating  war. 
At  Pickwick  we  scaled  a  mountain  of  masonry  and  stood  In  the 
mlast  of  the  beautiful  Tennessee  River  listening  to  the  thunder  of 
it-s  turbulent  waters  at  our  feet,  dashing  and  splashing,  frothing 
and  foaming  as  If  fretted  by  the  audacity  of  man  in  curbing  Its 
course  to  the  sea.  Tall  movable  towers  of  steel  on  the  dam  raise 
and  lower  the  ponderous  sluice  gates  with  the  power  generated  at 
the  plant 

On  entering  the  spacious  reception  hall  we  found  this  inscrip- 
tion on  the  wall:  "igaS— Built  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States — 1939."  A  uniformed  guide  met  us  and  showed  us 
through  the  plant.  e.xplaining  Its  intricate  mechanism. 

As  we  stood  on  a  balcony  in  the  observation  room  and  leaned 
'ever  the  balustrade,  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the  mammoth 
machines  below,  we  thought  of  this  mysterious  power  we  call  elec- 
tricity, generated  by  man  through  the  medium  of  Impounded 
waters  and  flashed  with  lightning  speed  from  lofty  towers,  over  a 
tacg'.ed  web  of  wires,  to  serve  humanity  myriads  of  miles  away,  we 
'-fxclalmed,  '"Wi\&t  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  Is  man." 

The  scene  shifted.  We  left  Pickwick  and  motored  to  Shiloh. 
where  75  years  ago.  the  death  angel  touched  with  deft  fingers 
the  swift  keys  of  war.  and  the  earth  trembled  from  the  awful 
symphonies:  "the  bursting  shell,  the  rattling  musketry,  the  clasK- 
Ing  blade,  and  ever  and  anon.  In  tones  of  thunder,  the  diapason 
of   the  cannonade." 

We  drove  over  winding  roads,  through  the  beautiful  forest  of 
oaks,  where  grim  Instruments  of  war  still  stand  In  battle  array 
Just  as  they  stood  on  that  fatal  day  when  shot  and  shell  were 
falling  fast.  We  saw  the  spot  where  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  fell. 
We  viewed  the  frightful  field  round  the  Hornets  Nest,  the  Peach 
Orchard  and  the  Bloody  Pool,  where  death  took  Its  heaviest  toll. 
Passing  magnificent  monuments  of  marble  and  granite,  we  visited 
the  silent  city  of  the  dead  on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
where  long  rows  of  ghastly  stones  mark  the  last  resting  place  of 
thousands  of  unknown  heroes. 

When  we  had  viewed  these  scenes  of  carnage,  we  thought  of 
the  two  forces  In  the  breast  of  man  forever  contending  for  suprem- 
acy the  spirit  of  truth,  leading  him  in  paths  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness and  the  spirit  of  war.  driving  him  to  destruction  on  the 
battlefield  We  find  a  harvest  from  each  of  these  powerful  forces 
exemplified  at  Pickwick  and  Shiloh:  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 


Federal  Grants-in-Aid  for   Probation  and   Parole 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


o? 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  12,  1939,  I  introduced 
a  bill  (H.  R.  6793  >  providing  for  Federal  aid  to  State  proba- 
tion and  parole  systems. 

The  proposed  legislation  calls  for  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $2,500,000  to  be  allocated  to  those  States  which  request 


grants  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  individuals  in  prison 
and  on  probation  or  parole,  the  financial  needs  of  the  State, 
and  any  special  problems  which  exist  in  the  fields  of  proba- 
tion and  parole. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Parole  Conference  which  was 
called  by  Attorney  General  Murphy,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  on  April  17  and  18.  1939.  The  800  delegates  to 
that  conference,  who  represented  every  branch  of  law  en- 
forcement, agreed  that  properly  administered  parole  is  the 
best  method  of  releasing  prisoners  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  only  eight  States  now  have  adequate  parole  administra- 
tion. To  a  great  extent  the  failure  of  the  remaining  States 
to  develop  satisfactory  parole  systems  was  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  funds. 

The  language  of  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  intend  to  take  over  local  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  probation  and  parole  but  only  to 
give  financial  assistance  to  enable  the  States  to  meet  proper 
standards  of  personnel  and  service.  Justification  for  Federal 
aid  is  found  in  the  growing  recognition  that  the  control  of 
crime  is  a  Nation-wide  problem  with  definite  interstate 
aspects.  This  was  emphasized  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
address  to  the  National  Parole  Conference  on  April  17,  when 
he  said: 

All  of  us  have  come  to  realize  that  while  the  responsibility  for 
the  control  of  crime  falls  primarily  In  the  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions, the  activities  of  criminals  are  not  limited  by  local  and 
State  boundaries.  The  consequences  of  lax  law  enforcement  and 
crime-breeding  conditions  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  be  felt 
In  cities  and  villages  across  the  continent.  For  instance.  I  think 
of  the  operations  of  a  criminal  gang  which  had  its  origins  In  the 
sUun  section  of  a  small  southwestern  city.  Before  the  members 
of  this  gang  were  rounded  up.  successfully  prosecuted,  and  put  In 
prison  by  the  Federal  Government,  they  had  left  a  trail  of  rob- 
bery and  violence  in  seven  Midwestern  States.  This  illustrates  the 
esientlally  Nation-wide  character  of  the  crime  problem. 

Speaking  particularly  of  parole,  the  President  said: 

How  well  or  how  poorly  a  parole  system  operates  In  one  section 
of  the  country  may  affect  the  lives  of  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation. 

This  point  of  view  was  endorsed  by  the  conference  and 
Federal  aid  was  suggested  as  a  possible  method  of  achieving 
high  standards  of  probation  and  parole  administration  in 
every  jurisdiction. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  grants-in-aid  provided  for 
by  the  bill  would  be  devoted  to  paying  the  salaries  of  pro- 
bation and  parole  officers.  All  authorities  are  in  agreement 
that  close  supervision  by  qualified  and  competent  personnel 
is  a  fundamental  requirement  of  both  methods  of  dealing 
with  offenders.  Seme  idea  of  the  urgent  need  for  addi- 
tional cfTicers  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  while  46 
States  have  parole  laws,  only  8  States  and  the  Federal 
I  Government  provide  full-time,  efficient  supervision.  Be- 
tween 80  and  85  percent  of  all  parole  officers  in  the  United 
States  are  employed  by  the  Federal  probation  and  parole 
system  and  those  cf  the  8  States  referred  to.  It  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  20.000  persons 
on  parole  without  supervision  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  believed  that  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  improved 
probation  and  parole  work  will  result  in  large  savings  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  States  by  reducing  the  number  of 
persons  held  in  prison  and  decreasing  the  number  of  repeat- 
ing offenders.  One-seventh  of  the  amount  spent  to  keep  a 
man  in  prison  will  provide  adequate  supervision  on  proba- 
tion or  parole,  and  when  proper  supervision  is  provided  the 
courts  and  parole  boards  can  safely  make  greater  use  of 
these  devices. 

The  bill  places  the  responsibility  for  administering  the 
grants-in-aid  upon  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  it  requires  that  States 
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applying  for  allotments  must  present  approved  plans  for 
probation  and  parole  administration  which  include  the 
selection  and  tenure  of  personnel  on  the  merit  basis. 


The  Neutrality  Issue 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  5.  1939 


Democracy  and  National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


I 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  5,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  OF  JULY  3,    1939 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  3,  1939: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  3,  1939] 

THE    NrUTRALITY    ISStTE 

Secretary  Hull's  statement  on  the  neutrality  law  Indicates  that 
the  administration  Intends  to  keep  up  the  light  for  the  repeal  of 
the  embargo  provisions  of  the  present  act.  The  House  refused  to 
go  the  whole  distance  In  the  matter  of  repeal.  It  was  willing  to 
eliminate  the  provision  for  a  mandatory-  embargo  on  shipments  of 
Implements  of  war  to  belligerents.  But  after  a  bitter  fight  It 
voted  by  a  small  majority,  to  retain  the  embargo  requirements  as 
to  shipments  of  arms  and  munitions.  Whether  the  chances  of 
repeal  will  be  better  in  the  Senate  than  they  were  In  the  House 
remains  in  doubt,  but  it  will  be  extremely  unfortunate,  as  Mr.  Hull  | 
insists,  if  this  part  of  the  administration's  program  is  defeated. 

The  whole  idea  that  we  can  escape  involvement  in  war  by  devices 
such  as  an  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  is  founded  on  a  mis- 
conception. It  presupposes  that  the  only  trade  which  counts  in 
war  Is  trade  in  the  articles  which  troops  use  against  an  enemy. 
Prom  this  supposition,  the  advocates  of  the  embargo  plan  proceed 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  avoid  complications  with  belligerents  by 
refusing  to  ship  other  belligerents  arms  and  ammunition.  But  in 
modern  warfare  Indu-strial  capacity  counts  for  as  much  as  efforts  of 
armies  In  the  field.  A  belligerent  nation  needs  cotton  and  oil  and 
scrap  iron  to  feed  its  factories  quite  as  much  as  it  needs  arms  and 
munitions  for  its  troops.  But  we  cannot  hope  to  embargo  cotton 
and  oil  and  scrap  Iron  and  other  products  unless  we  are  willing  to 
live  in  economic  isolation.  And  economic  isolation  for  a  Nation 
of  130  000.000  people  drawing  Its  supplies  of  rubber  and  tin  and 
coffee  and  many  other  materials  from  abroad  Is  unthinkable. 

The  sort  of  partial  and  limited  isolation  which  Is  required  under 
the  existing  embargo  policy  ought  to  be  equally  out  of  the  question 
For  while  the  embargo  program  is  futile  as  a  protection  against 
Involvements  In  war.  it  represents  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy.  It  interferes  in  a  sweeping  and  even  a  dan- 
gerous manner  with  the  steps  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  in  the 
presence  of  a  European  war  to  protect  American  interests.  For  it 
indicates  In  advance  the  course  we  Intend  to  pursue  in  certain 
matters  and  to  this  extent  It  reduces  the  power  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  bargain  with  other  nations^  More- 
over since  the  embargo  policy  Is  in  effect  favorable  to  Germany 
and  Italy  and  unfavorable  to  England  and  France,  a  vote  com- 
mitting this  country  to  such  a  policy  is  In  effect  a  go-ahead  signal 
to  the  Nazis  and  Fascists. 

This  country  ought  not  to  be  In  the  position  of  encouraging 
aggression  abroad.  It  ought  not  to  place  Itself  In  a  strait  Jacket 
which  would  Interfere  with  the  protection  of  Its  own  Interests  In 
case  aggression  occurs.  If  we  wish  to  go  further  and  adopt  the  cash- 
and-carry  sections  of  the  Bloom  bill,  that  will  not  be  open  to  serious 
objections  A  cash-and-carry  policy  under  which  our  Interest  In 
and  title  to  exports  to  belligerent  nations  would  cease  at  the  water  s 
edee  would  minimize  the  danger  of  Involvement  In  war  without 
tvlnK  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  State  Department  so 
tichtly  as  to  prevent  them  from  adapting  our  policy  to  unforeseen 
situations  in  which  our  Interests  might  be  Jeopardized  by  a  Euro- 
pean conflict. 

But  because  such  a  policy  might  Interfere  with  the  prot^tlon  of 
our  Interests  In  the  event  of  a  declared  war  in  the  Far  East,  Its 
adoption  Is  less  desirable  than  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  require- 
ment. Tlie  elimination  of  that  requirement  Is  a  task  upon  which 
Congress  cannot  afiord  to  turn  Its  back. 


Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  address  by  Hon. 
Louis  Johnson.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  before  the 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  July  4,  1939: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  Indeed  an  Inspiration  to  retiim  to 
the  lawn  of  my  beloved  alma  mater  on  this  day,  so  sacred  n  the 
annals  of  our  university.  In  the  history  of  our  country,  and  in  the 
destiny  of  all  mankind.  On  this  day  In  1776.  America  gave  to  the 
world  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence  and.  on  this  day, 
50  vears  later.  Its  Illustrious  creator  died,  asking  posterity  to 
remember  him  simply  as  "Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  of  the  SUtute  of  Virginia  for  religious 
freedom,  and  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

To  the  hand  of  Thomas  Jefferson  there  was  a  certain  touch 
which  indelibly  Impressed  on  every  document  that  he  penned.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  fundamental  precepts  of  liberty  and  «l"ft"yy- 
In  the  heart  of  Thomas  Jefferson  there  throbbed  a  sympathetic 
understandine  of  the  aspirations  of  the  average  man  for  content- 
ment and  prosperity  that  prompted  him  to  adopt  "the  pursuit  or 
happiness"  as  a  goal  for  organized  society.  In  the  head  or 
Thomas  Jefferson  there  rviled  a  strong  and  practical  mind.  lamll- 
lar  with  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses  of  man  that  caused  him 
to  Insist  upon  safeguards  against  aggression  and  chaos. 

Our  Republic  was  founded  In  the  dark  days  of  war;  and  when 
that  war  was  over,  a  young  and  strviggling  nation  anxiously  faced 
an  armed  and  predatory  world.  Adequate  defense  was  essential. 
If  the  great  experiment  which  Jefferson  had  dreamed  was  to  be 
fulfilled  Though  a  peaceful  Nation,  the  new  Government  had 
won  its  right  to  exist  by  force;  only  through  force  was  It  able  to 
cling  to  its  new-won  Independence;  only  by  force  could  It  keep 
the  great  powers  of  Prance  and  Spain  at  bay  on  the  southern  and 
western  borders;  only  by  force  coiUd  attacks  of  savages  be  warded 
off  from  the  frontiers.  Our  fathers  addressed  themselves  to  a 
problem  as  old  as  government  Itself,  but  amazingly  modern  in  the 
light  of  today.  How  could  a  republic  assure  Itself  of  that  force 
necessary  for  Ite  protection,  without  Jeopardizing  its  free  institu- 
tions'' Even  now  the  problem  Is  frequently  discussed  in  the  light 
of  present  necessities.  Is  it  possible  to  defend  this  country  in 
time  of  war  without  engtilfing  our  constitutional  civU  life  In 
military  dicUtorship?  Will  not  the  outbreak  of  vsrar  be  the  death 
knell  of  democracy  in  this  country? 

Defense  in  a  democracy,  means  more  than  merely  repelling  an 
enemy  attack.  It  means  more  even  than  preserving  the  security 
of  the  country.  It  means  winning  a  war  and  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  fabric  of  democratic  government  set  up  by  the 
Constitution.  If  In  the  process  of  defeating  an  enemy,  our  country 
loses  Its  democratic  liberties,  the  Nation  will  have  lost  the  war. 
The  task,  therefore,  is  to  plan  a  defense  program  based  so  firmly 
on  our  traditional  institutions  that  their  safety  shall  never  be  in 
doubt.  .  _ 

Happily  the  able  group  of  devoted  men  which  framed  our  Con- 
stitution foresaw  this  problem.  Realists  as  they  were,  they  took 
steps  to  assure  themselves  that  the  new  country  should  be  ade- 
quately protected.  Mr.  Justice  Story  later  summed  up  the  doctrine: 
"A  country  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  both  its  liberty  and  its 
sovereignty  from  its  dread  of  Investing  the  public  councils  with  the 
power  of  defending  It.  It  would  be  more  willing  to  submit  to  for- 
eign conquest  than  to  domestic  rule." 

In  consequence  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  In  their  determi- 
nation "to  provide  for  the  common  defense,"  placed  practically  no 
limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  save  two,  but 
those  two  are  essential. 

First,  the  civil  government  was  always  to  be  supreme  over  the 
Military  Establishment.  Sweeping  though  the  war  power  or  the 
defensive  power  might  be — and.  Indeed,  must  be — Its  use  and 
guidance  lay  In  the  hands,  not  of  generals,  but  of  civilians:  the 
paramount  power  resided  In  the  elected  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 
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Second,  they  provided  that  military  apprnprtatloiuj  wouM  be 
made  only  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  that  expenditures  cou.d  not 
be  made  without  congreMional  authority.  Thereby  they  protected 
the  republican  Institutions  of  the  country  against  the  dang-r  of 
large  standing  armies,  and  particularly  against  the  possible  corro- 
sion of  the  Stale  by  mercenary  troops.  They  held  before  themselves 
constantly  the  sj-mbol  of  the  hated  Heselan  mercenaries  who  had 
been  hired  by  the  BrltUh  to  flght  In  the  war  against  Independence: 
and.  good  classical  scholars  that  they  were,  they  never  forgot  the 
danger  of  an  unwieldy  standing  army  excmpUfled  by  the  Roman 
legloi;s.  which  had  eventually  made  the  Roman  Empire  a  succession 
of  military  dictatorships. 

Withm  these  two  guaranties,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
gave  the  Federal  Government  practically  a  free  hand.  They  were 
wise  in  doing  so.  realizing  that  no  group  of  men  can  foresee  the 
necessities  which  defense  may  involve.  Thus,  Congress  may  draft 
into  military  service  every  able-bodied  man  and  woman  In  the 
country:  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  Its  authority  to  do 
so.  Thus,  for  mlliUry  purposes.  Congress  can  take  the  last 
dollar  out  of  the  pocket  of  every  taxpayer.  Thus.  Congress  can 
declare  war.  and  the  Constitution  does  not  pretend  to  define  the 
nature  of  the  war  upon  which  Amer.ca  may  embark.  Yet  behind 
-^  this  apparently  sweeping  grant  of  power  are  the  underlying  con- 
trols: The  civil  authority  Is  supreme,  and  the  Government  must 
ccme  to  the  Congress  cnce  In  every  2  years  for  Its  funds. 

Throughout  the  intervening  years.  America  has  tried  to  adhere 
to  the  pattern  thus  outlined.  Its  armed  forces  are  trained  to 
carry  on  their  duties  along  these  traditional  lines.  The  Army, 
con-sequently.  Is  a  small,  professional  force,  ranking  seventeenth 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  Is  madp  up.  not  of  foreign 
mercenaries  bent  on  spoil  or  conquest,  but  of  American  citizens 
with  a  love  of  their  country  and  a  devotion  to  Its  Institutions. 
As  a  result,  the  American  Army  Is  a  recruited  cross-section  of 
American  life,  representing  farms  and  factories,  schools  and  homes. 
They  have  Joined  the  colors  to  Improve  their  bodies  and  their 
minds:  many  leave  that  training  for  civilian  advancement,  others 
remain  to  serve  in  the  honorable  profession  of  arms  In  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  an 
army,  like  any  other  Institution,  expresses  the  Ideas  and  the  Ideals 
of  the  men  who  make  It  up.  So  long  as  these  are  firmly  based 
on  American  concepts,  the  design  of  our  fathers  Is  protected. 

Our  officers  are  not  of  a  special  class,  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  body  politic.  They  are  your  sons  and  your  neighbors'  sons  who 
have  won  their  spurs  at  West  Point  or  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard  to  serve  as 
commissioned  officers.  Considerably  less  than  half  the  officers  of 
the  Regular  Army  are  graduates  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

They  came  from  all  walks  of  life  and  richly  represent  all  the 
democ:atlc  stocks  that  have  gone  Into  cur  successful  'melting  pot." 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  Illustrate  the  all-American  character  of 
our  all-Amerlcan  Army  than  to  read  the  first  10  names,  arranged 
according  to  rank,  and  the  home  addresses  of  the  second  lieuten- 
ants who  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  less 
than  a  month  ago.  They  are:  Dzluban.  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  Gcod- 
pasler.  of  Monrovia.  Ind ;  Rogers,  of  Munger,  Mich.;  Kunzig,  of 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.;  Samuel,  of  Hinsdale,  111.;  Wolfe,  of 
Opportunity.  Wash.;  McCutchen.  of  Columbia.  S.  C:  Kirby-Smlth, 
of  Sewanee,  Tenn.;  Coates,  of  Waban,  Mass.;  and  Prazer,  of  Eliza- 
beth. S   C. 

From  the  moment  these  10  young  second  lieutenants  and  their 
classmates  report  for  duty  in  September  until  they  reach  the  end 
'  of  their  military  careers,  perhaps  40  years  hence,  they  will  live  In 
the  democratic  environment  of  our  Army,  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
American  px^ople.  They  will  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  serve  on 
frontier  posts  remote  from  civilian  influences.  They  will  live  at 
Army  posts  not  far  from  civilian  centers  and  will  learn  to  work 
with  and  In  civilian  communities.  In  later  years  they  will  live  in 
continuous  contact  with  civilians.  p>erh'\ps  for  years  at  a  stretch. 

During  the  course  of  their  careers  they  will  command  not  only 
Regulars  but  Reserves  and  National  Guard  men  They  will  In- 
struct .filgh-school  boys  In  the  C.  M.  T.  C.  and  college  students  in 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  They  will  serve  with  white  troops,  colored  troops, 
and  perhaps  with  Philippine  Scouts.  They  will  learn  to  lead  by 
example  and  not  by  flat.  They  will  learn  to  command  and  to  obey, 
to  e.xercise  Initiative,  and  to  accept  responsibility. 

They  will  recognize  the  fundamental  distinctions  between  officers 
and  enlisted  men  deemed  necessary  for  discipline,  but  they  will 
allow  no  barriers  of  mlsundertandlng  to  keep  them  apart.  Our 
Army  Is  free  from  caste.  On  the  basis  of  brains,  character,  and 
appi:c:itlon.  men  may  raise  themselves  freely  from  enlisted  ranks  to 
commissioned  roles.  The  low-ranking  private  may  sometime  rise 
to  command  a  division,  as  did  MaJ.  Gen.  James  G.  Hartwrd  in 
1917-18.  or  he  may  win  an  appointment  to  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  to  take  the  prescribed  course  leading  to  a  commis- 
sion, as  180  former  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  are  doing  today. 

As  our  young  officers  prove  their  mettle  they  will  be  ordered  to 
schools,  colleges,  factories,  and  laboratories  for  research  and  study. 
They  will  hire  civilian  labor  and  they  will  work  with  Industry. 
They  will  build  bridges  and  improve  harbors.  Th?y  will  try  to  lead 
exemplary  lives,  always  conscious  of  the  honor  and  the  traditions 
of  the  service.  They  will  prove  that  they  t)elong  to  the  corps  d'ellte 
of  Regular  Army  officers  upon  whom  every  President  at  various 
';tlmes  has  called  for  special  duty  requiring  courage.  Intelligence, 
integrity,  and  leadership  In  civilian  as  well  a.?  military  emergency. 
They  will  live  among  professional  soldiers  who  have  a  passionate 


desire  for  peace  but  who  in  an  emergency  will  stand  ready  to  answer 
any  call  for  the  defense  of  their  country. 

The  df^mocratic  ideal  that  permeates  our  Army  In  peacetime, 
in  conformity  with  the  patterns  set  by  our  forefathers,  we  expect 
to  keep  before  us  In  an  emergency.  If  war  comes,  we  shall  expect 
democracy  In  service.  We  shall  require  every  man  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  his  country.  Deferments  we  may  have  to  recocnlre, 
but  only  for  cogent  reasons  bearing  directly  upon  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  war.  To  no  one  will  we  grant  complete  Immunity 
from  the  obligation  to  serve.  We  realize  that  certain  limited 
numbers  of  keymen  In  Industry,  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
the  mobilization  of  our  resources  for  war.  may  serve  their  country 
best  on  their  accustomed  Jobs  rather  than  In  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  Their  selection,  we  shall  defer,  but  only  in  the  Interests  of 
national  defense. 

Should  war  come.  It  will  be  essential  that  we  wage  It  demo- 
cratically. This  means  that  the  democratic  Ideal  of  universal 
service  which  we  hop©  to  achieve  In  manpower,  should  be  equally 
applied  to  resources.  Reali-sm  forces  us  to  accept  the  fact  that  In 
a  modern  war.  the  winning  of  that  war,  with  a  minimum  loss  of 
life  and  treasure,  must  Inevitably  become  the  primary  aim  of  the 
country  for  the  time  being.  Every  other  force  of  private  or  public 
ac^vlty  must  become  secondary  to  It.  Not  otherwise  can  the 
country  be  defended.  To  a  degree  as  yet  unknown  in  this  country, 
there  must  be  mobilization  of  men  and  resources. 

This  places  a  new  burden  on  democratic  government,  and  gives 
us  a  new  lesBon  which  we  shall  have  to  learn.  Where  government 
is  autocratic.  It  Is  relatively  simple  to  focus  the  whole  life  cf  a 
nation  upon  a  war  objective.  In  such  countries,  regimentation 
is  normal:  control  is  continuous;  It  Is.  In  fact,  only  a  short  step 
from  peace  organization  to  war  organization.  In  democratic  coun- 
tries the  exact  opposite  Is  true.  Here,  bred  In  freedom  and 
basically  opposed  to  all  forms  of  regimentation,  the  very  Idea  of 
control  Is  repugnant. 

And  yet  we  cannot  permit  It  to  be  said  that  a  democracy  cannot 
wage  war  successfully,  and  that  without  surrendering  Its  essential 
democracy  or  endangering  its  free  institutions.  We  must  not  per- 
mit It  to  be  said  that  a  free  people  cannot  make  for  Itself  a  disci- 
pline which  enables  it  to  submit  to  needed  controls  willingly,  even 
enthusiastically.  When  the  World  War  broke  out  It  was  thought 
that  America  could  not  mobilize.  No  one  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  that  war  would  aver  today  that  a  democracy  cannot  marshal 
Its  resources  for  victory  against  an  autocratic  power. 

I  believe  that  should  war  come  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  the  test 
on  the  traditional  basis  of  American  life.  Certainly,  the  present 
Government  is  determined  that  we  shall  do  so.  We  shall  continue 
to  subordinate  the  military  to  the  civilian  authority.  We  shall 
continue  our  faith  in  democratic  institutions.  We  shall  continue 
to  trust  to  cooperation,  rather  than  compulsion;  to  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotism  and  self-imposed  discipline  rather  than  to  coercion, 
to  self-interest,  or  to  terror.  This  does  mean  sacrlflce;  all  of  us 
know  It.  Yes;  we  may  have  to  regulate  our  foreign  trade,  our 
finance,  our  price  structure,  our  transportation  system,  our  Indus- 
trial output.  Many  normal  activities  will  have  to  come  under  tem- 
porary control:  perhaps  every  phase  of  civilian  economic  life  will 
have  to  be  brought  into  alinement.  But  the  dilTerence  between 
the  democratic  and  the  autocratic  method  will  be  that  here  the 
work  of  control  will  be  carried  out.  not  by  men  In  the  Army  and 
Navy  but  by  patriotic  civilians:  by  people  who  better  understand 
the  psychology  of  the  American  people:  by  mechanisms  designed 
not  only  to  win  the  war  but  also  to  maintain  American  democratic 
Institutions.  In  the  War  Department  plans  as  at  present  drawn  It 
is  contemplated  that  controls  affecting  civilians  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  civilians,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

If  you  search  below  the  surface  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
peculiar  contribution  of  the  American  theory  of  defense  Is  Its 
constant  insistence  that  a  war  machine  Is  a  means  to  an  end.  and 
never  an  end  in  Itself.  It  has  indeed  only  one  reason  for  existence. 
It  exists  to  defend  the  American  system,  to  maintain  In  time  of 
war  that  which  was  achieved  by  severe,  bitter,  grueling  years  of 
war,  and  which  we  have  built  up  by  processes  of  peace.  Loyal 
soldiers  and  patriotic  civilians  on  this  point  are  in  complete  accord. 
So  long  as  our  armed  services  are  continued  on  a  democratic  basis, 
so  long  as  our  Army  and  our  Navy  are  subordinate  to  civilian  con- 
trol, we  shall  remain  loyal  to  the  principles  of  our  Constitution 
and  to  the  traditions  of  our  forefathers.  History  Imposes  on  every 
nation  the  duty  to  remain  strong;  it  Imposes  on  America  the  equal 
duty  to  be  strong  in  order  to  remain  free. 

Our  duty  to  be  strong  must.  In  these  troubled  times,  be  kept 
steadily  In  mind.  Rarely,  indeed,  has  the  logic  of  events  made  this 
so  mercilessly  clear.  Europe  and  Asia  hear  today  the  clatter  of 
armed  forces  which  were  dramatized  not  long  ago  as  the  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Only  America  is  free  from  their 
shadow;  and  It  is  strength,  not  weakness,  which  keeps  this  menace 
from  our  own  shores. 

To   maintain    our   freedom,    we    must    assume    certain    definite 
duties.    We  must  be  prepared  to  prevent  the  seizure  and  occupa- 
tion of  any  additional  territory  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  a 
European  or  Asiatic  power.     This  means  that  we  must  be  able  to 
i    concentrate  men,  guns,  and  planes  in  adequate  force  at  any  vul- 
I    nerable  point  Ir.  the  three  Americas,  from  Point  Barrow  to  Tlerra 
i    del  Fuego.     In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  have  an  adequate  force 
'    on   land,  at  sea.  and   In   the  air.    The  basis   for  that  defense   Is 
already  laid:  we  confidently  believe  that  the  program  of  prepared- 
ness envisaged,  and  In  considerable  measure  already  executed,  by 
the  President,  will  create  for  us  defense  forces  sufficient  to  repel 
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any  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  Western  HemUphere.  ThU  ts  no 
light  ta«k;  and  none  of  our  seeking.  Yet  it  was  foreseen  when 
our  Nation  was  born.  Long  ago.  John  Jay,  one  of  the  framers  of 
the  Conrtltutton.  wrote:  "The  safety  of  the  people  of  America 
against  dangers  from  a  foreign  force,  depends  not  only  on  their 
forbearing  to  give  Just  causes  of  war  to  other  nations,  but  also 
en  their  placing  and  continuing  themselves  In  such  a  situation  as 
not  to  Invite  hostility  or  Insult  "  One  hundred  and  thirty  years 
later.  President  WUson  restated,  with  even  greater  clearness,  the 

basic  principle:  ^  .        ,      _ 

•Great  democracies  are  not  belligerent.  They  do  not  seek  or 
desire  war  Their  thought  Is  of  Individual  liberty  and  of  the  free 
labor  that  supports  life  and  the  uncensored  thought  that  quickens 
it  Conquest  and  dominion  are  not  in  our  reckoning,  or  agree- 
able to  our  principles.  But  Just  because  we  demand  unmolested 
development  and  the  undisturbed  eovernment  of  our  own  lives 
uDon  our  own  principles  of  right  and  liberty,  we  resent,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  the  aggression  we  ourselves  w-lU 
not  practice.  We  Insist  upon  security  In  prosecuting  our  sell- 
chosen  lines  of  national  development."  „.,„„>,i„ 
Only  by  creating  and  maintaining  a  national  defense  capable 
of  guaranteeing  this  security  can  we  continue  to  keep  our  cher- 
ished democracy  Inviolate. 


aggre«or  and  Its  victim."  or  In  which  It  mlgbt  be  to  oar  Interwt 
to  enable  an  ill-prepared  nation  to  purchase  arms  from  us  In  oroa- 
to  defend  lU  Uberti*  after  it  had  been  aggreaaively  attacked. 
But  such  eventualities  cannot  be  foreseen  by  congrraslcmal  resolu- 
tion. They  must  be  left  to  diplomatic  discretion.  Tbte  Is  why  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate,  when  It  reconsiders  the  neutrality 
bill,  will  take  the  long  view— not  the  merely  political  view.  As  a 
Republican  newspaper,  we  regret  that  In  the  House  so  many  Re- 
publicans seemed  to  vote  on  the  neutrality  problem  primarily 
with  a  view  to  embarrassing  the  President.  The  crisis  U  far  too 
serious  for  such  petty  spltefulness. 


Opening  of  the  Cicero-Ogden  Grade  Separation  in 
the  Town  of  Cicero,  111. 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON.    A.   F.    MACIEJEWSKI,    OF    ILLINOIS.    JUNE 

30.   1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW   YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

Mr  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
July  4,  1939: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  4.  19291 

RECONSIDERING    THE    NEUTRALnY    BILL 

It  would  be  unfortunate  If  the  impression  were  to  get  abroad 
that  the  vote  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  ^f^''.  "^"""^l^^y 
blU  last  week  was  Intended  In  any  sense  as  ^"^^"^^'=^^?"  °' 
Amerlca-s  policy  In  the  present  European  crisis.  Every  we.l  m- 
foTmed  Eropean  statcs^n  knows  that  the  American  people 
are  as  anxious  as  ever-^r  even  more  so— to  see  the  United  St.Ues 
lent  om  of  another  world  war.  What  the  House  vo  e.  m  v.hc 
final  analysis  represented  was  in  part  a  partisan  revolt  and.  m 
part  aS  hone..t  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  best  to  keep  the 
cmintrv  out  of  war.  A  large  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
SrnesJy  Slieve^hat  this  can  be  done  by  estaolishing  hard  and 
Ssfrules  in  advance,  freezing  American  diplomatic  action  into 
I  sorl  of  lin">otent  paralysis.  An  equally  large  number  of  persons 
fnl°de  Coneress  and  out  feel  that  even  such  a  comparatively  mUd 
t^^tflctfonrn  Executive  action  as  the  modified  arms  embargo 
bandSape  the  State  Department  in  Its  efforts  to  discourage  the 
nations  of  the  world  from  going  to  war 

In  this  second  group,  besides  Its  leader.  Secretary  of  State  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  are  such  prominent  Republicans  as  former  Secretary  of 
bUte  Henry  L.  St  mson  and  Representative  James  W.  Wads- 
vvo^TH  J  To  the  credit  of  Republican  Representatives  Bruce 
Saiton  ROBERT  W.  KEAN,  THOMAS  R.  Bali  ,  W.  S.  COLE.  AL  J.  Maas 
mrtF  STEARNS  be  it  sald  that,  like  Mr.  Wadsworth,  they  voted 
against  Se  mandatoir  embargo.  Such  men  realize  that  In  a  crisis 
Uke  the  pres^S  it  Is  particularly  undesirable  to  bind  the  freeaom 

°^he  mVe%SligS"amcn,  those  who  support  the  adminlstra- 
tlon's  ?Va  for  an  unrestricted  hand-and  Colonel  Stlmson  made 
this  amply  plain  when  he  testified  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
CommuSe  o?  the  Senate  last  April-realize  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  may  weU  mvolve  going 
bevond  mere  dogmatic  intei  pretatlons  of  neutrality.  It  rnay  not 
K  necesTai?  to  go  as  far  a.s  the  President  and  Colonel  Stlmson 
wen"  and  ?nvisa|e  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  referred  to  as  "rr.easures 
short  of  war  which  are  more  effective  than  words,  and  what 
Mr  Stlmson  enlarged  upon  as  the  use  of  economic  pressure,  to 
«allS  SI  mere  dlplonStlc  action  can  be  much  more  effective  If 
It  i  not  restricted  by  such  blndhig  handicaps  bb  Congress  seeks  to 
Impose  on  the  President. 

In   particular   It    Is   Important   that   misinterpretations    do    not 
arlBe.  ?uch  as  that  the  real  ptirpose  of  restricting  the  P^^/dent  Is 

to  help  or  injure  one  or  other  group  of  P°^"J^^„^,"^S^s7ft?s 
Here,  again.  It  Is  to  the  long-range  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  enable  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  to  act  freely. 
2  S,?onel  StlmHon  pointed  out.  a  situation  may  well  arise  when 
U  iT-moiu  ovm  peremptory  interest  to  difiUnguish  between  an 


Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  a  speech 
made  by  me  at  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  attendant  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Cicero-Ogden  grade  separation  in  the 
town  of  Cicero,  State  of  Illinois,  on  June  30.  1939: 

As  far  back  as  1788  tbe  builders  of  this  great  country  fore5aw  the 
absolute   necessity   of   an   adequate   highway   system   to   serve   the 
Nation      Evidence    of   this   is   substantiated    by   the   work    of   the 
frame rs  cf  the  Con.stitut:on  of  the  United  States.     Article  I.  section 
8  clause  7  of  the  United  States  Constitution  states:  "The  Congress 
shall  have'  power  to  establish  post  ofBces  and  post  roads."     Refer- 
rin'-  further  to  the  Constitution,  we  find  In  it  the  broad  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  on  questions  affecting  interstate   commerce. 
In  a   general  sense,  the  exercise  of  these  two  powers  granted  to 
Conio-ess   together  with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  State  leg.slature.  has  resulted 
in  the  building  of  tills  magnificent  superhighway   grade   crossing 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  town  of  Cicero  and  Cook  County. 
The   cost   of   the   building   of   this   structure   was   borne   almost 
entirely  by  the  United  States  Government.     During  the  third  ses- 
slrn  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  namely,  on  June  16,  1938.  H.  R. 
10238    Public    No    644.  was  passed.     This  act  provided  for  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939,  and 
for   other   purposes.     The   act   Included   an   appropriation   for   the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads — elimination  of  grade  crossings.     "For  the 
elimination  of  hazards  to  life  at  railroad  grade  crossings.  Including 
the   separation   or   protection   of   grades   at   crossings,   the   recon- 
struction  of   existing   railroad   grade-crossing   structures    and   the 
relocation  of  highways  to  eliminate  giade  crossings,  $40,000,000,  to 
be  immediately  available  and  to  remain  available  untU  expended, 
which  sum  Is  the  remainder  of  the  $50,000,000  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  by  section  8  of  the  act  ap- 
proved June  16.  1936  (49  Stat.  15211."  ^   .,*   *    ^ 
In   other   words,   this  grade-crossing   separation   was  built   from 
fundb  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States.    In  thla 
case   thp  PederarGOvernment  expended  close  to  $700,000.    To  give 
due  'lustlce  it  mu-^t  be  stated  that  the  State  of  Illinois,  department 
of  public  works  and  buildings,  division  of  highways,  provided  the 
necessary  engineering.                                                     ,„   ^    »  _ 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  not  a  W.  P.  A.  nor  was 
it  a  P.  W.  A.  preject.  Contracts  were  let  to  Individual  contractors 
who  hired  their  own  Individual  union  labor. 

We  can  all  see  what  the  money  expended  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment plus  the  engineering  supplied  by  the  State  has  purchased 
It  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers  cf  Cicero.  The  figure  Is  close  to  $800  - 
OOO  Perhaps  we  can  have  a  clearer  picture  of  the  fundamentals 
underlvlng  such  a  magnificent  and  highly  purposeful  structure  if 
we  are'  permitted  to  quote  a  few  figures  relative  to  the  making  of 
this  great  coordinated  raa.?s  of  steel  and  stone. 

In  all  there  were  seven  Individual  contracts.  They  Included 
the  fabrication  of  the  structural  steel,  erection  of  the  structural 
steel  building  of  the  substructure,  paving  of  the  ramps,  laying  of 
the  concrete  on  the  deck,  painting,  and  lighting. 

There  was  utilized  in  this  connection  146,694  man-hours  of  labor. 
This  means  the  continuous  and  steady  employment  of  66  men 
during  an  8-hour  day  and  5-day  week  for  a  period  of  14  months,  of 

fio  wpoks 

As  to  the  amount  of  material  used,  there  was  8.022  cubic  yards 
of  conc-ete,  16.558  barrels  of  cement.  1.223.960  pounds  of  reinforced 
steel  aiid  4.406367  pounds  ol  structural  steel. 


Integrity,  and  leaaersnip  m  civwian  as  weii  a/?  miiiuiry  emt-rgeiicy. 
They  w;il  live  amoug  professional  soldiers  who  have  a  passionate 


ness  envisagea.  ana  in  consiaeraoie  measure  aireaay  executea.   oy 
the  President,  will  create  for  us  defense  forces  sufflcient  to  repel 
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Work  on  this  grade  separation  began  on  March  22.  1938,  and  was 
continuous  throughout  the  winter,  with  no  let-down  except  during 
extreme  bad  weather.  As  we  aU  know,  this  dedication  marks  the 
completion  of  this  project. 

And  now  that  the  building  and  financing  of  this  huge  overpass 
has  been  explained,  due  regard  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  ooard 
of  trustees  of  the  town  of  Cicero  should  be  given  respect.  It  was 
primarily  because  of  their  deep  regard  for  the  safety  of  those  using 
Ciceros  public  thoroughfares,  and  especially  the  Cicero-Ogden  Inter- 
section, that  this  project  has  had  Its  Inception  and  ultimate  com- 
pletion. Long  and  arduous  were  the  efforts  of  the  town  board  to 
find  some  solution  to  the  hazards  of  this  Intersection.  rVftir 
numerous  conferences  with  the  State  and  Government  officials, 
the  town  beard,  and  notable  local  citizenry',  this  tremendotis  struc- 
ture was  finally  planned  and  executed. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  town  of 
Cicero  or  the  county  of  Cook,  the  Clcero-Ogdcn  grade  separation  Is 
now  without  a  doubt  Cicero's  most  valuable  permanent  puolic 
Improvement. 

What  H.  R.  6466  Proposed,  and  What  It  Did  Not 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'         HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF    SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  5.  1939 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  spent 
a  few  days  in  my  State  of  South  Dakota.  I  found  consider- 
able interest  in  all  the  legislation  that  is  here  being  ccnsid- 
'^red.  Most  of  it  is  well  understood,  but  there  was  consider- 
able confusion  over  the  terms  of  H.  R.  6466,  the  so-called 
Townscnd  bill,  which  we  voted  on  June  1. 

SOtJTH    DAKOTA    LECISLATtJRE    VOICES    INTEREST 

South  Dakota's  interest  in  an  improved  method  of  paying 
old-age  pensions  was  manifest  early  this  year  when  the  State 
legislature  adopted  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  7,  call- 
ing for  action  on  the  General  Welfare  Act.  H.  R.  2.  The  reso- 
lution was  introduced  by  the  Honorable  Marlon  Barrett.  State 
senator  for  Meade  and  Perkins  Counties.  It  was  referred  to 
the  senate's  committee  on  Federal  relations,  consisting  of 
seven  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  State  senate,  most 
of  them  senators  of  long  service.  They  were  the  Honorable 
Arthur  S.  Mitchell,  of  Brook.ngs  County;  the  Honorable  C.  A. 
Stensland.  of  Moody  and  Lake  Counties;  the  Honorable  L.  M. 
Simons,  of  Butte  and  Haiding  Counties;  the  Honorable  Carl 
H.  Weir,  of  Beadle  County;  the  Honorable  Sioux  K.  Grigsby, 
of  Minnehaha  County;  the  Honorable  E.  E.  Morford,  who 
represents  the  large  district  of  Jackson,  Mellette,  Washa- 
baugh,  Bennett,  and  Todd  Counties;  and  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  Kellar,  of  Lawrence  County. 

The  journal  of  the  State  senate  reports  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  February  2,  1939,  reported  favorably  by 
the  committee  February  10,  adopted  by  the  senate  February 
11  and  by  the  house  February  14.  Copies  were  duly  trans- 
"mitted  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

ORIGINAL  BILL  WAS  GREATLT   MODIFIED 

'The  confusion  now  over  H.  R.  6466,  the  bill  we  eventually 
voted  on  here,  is  not  surprising.  H.  R.  2  was  substantially 
identical  with  H.  R.  4199  of  the  previous  Congress,  and  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  that  bill  were  in  circulation  all  over  the 
country.  H.  R.  6466.  a  drastic  revision,  was  introduced  one 
day.  reported  the  next,  and  voted  on  a  week  later  under  the 
most  vicious  form  of  gag  rule  that  allowed  only  4  hours  of 
debate  and  no  amendments.  The  country  did  not  know  and 
does  not  yet  know  what  the  actual  terms  of  the  bill  were. 
Copies  were  not  circulated  and  it  is  evident  from  the  record 
that  few  Members  of  the  House  had  actually  read  the  bill. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  leadership  of  this 
House  did  not  follow  the  request  of  my  State  legislature  that 
opportunity  be  given  for  "full  consideration  and  discussion." 

NOT    $200    A    MONTH 

H.  R.  6466  does  not  provide  for  pensions  of  $200  a  month. 
It  did  not  propose  a  general  transactions  tax.    It  did  not 


continue  but  repealed  the  old-age  sections  of  the  present 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  original  Townsend  bill  was  H.  R.  2.  It  proposed  a  gen- 
eral 2-percent  transactions  tax.  A  modified  bill  was  H.  R. 
11,  that  proposed  a  broad  gross-income  tax.  Those  and  other 
bills  were  introduced  early  in  the  session.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  took  over  3.000  pages  of  testimony  on  them, 
but  decided  only  to  report  some  amendments  to  the  Social 

Security  Act. 

Those  amendments  proposed,  in  general,  to  increase  bene- 
fits, extend  them  to  more  people,  reduce  tax  schedules,  and 
postpone  payment  of  the  bill.  That  was  typical  New  Deal 
economics. 

The  Townsend  people  wanted  a  record  vote  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  bill.  Word  was  circulated  that  the  President  would 
like  to  see  a  Townsend  bill  voted  on  to  embarrass  Republicans 
ahead  of  the  vote  on  Social  Security  Act  amendments. 
Thereupon  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Mr.  DouGHTON,  agreed  to  report  a  modified  Townsend  bill 
without  recommendation. 

HISTORY    or  THE   GAG   RtJLE 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  HendricksI,  author  of 
H.  R.  2.  and  Dr.  Townsend  hurriedly  drafted  and  introduced 
a  bill,  H.  R.  6378.  That  was  about  May  20.  Next  day  they 
asked  the  document  room  not  to  give  out  any  more  copies  of 
H.  R.  6378.  redrafted  it,  and  ofTered  a  new  bill,  H.  R.  6466. 
That  was  May  23.  Next  morning  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, without  hearings,  reported  H.  R.  6466,  as  Members 
know,  and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Dough- 
TONl  went  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hendricks  1 
to  the  Rules  Committee  to  ask  for  a  closed  rule— 4  hours  of 
debate  and  no  amendments. 

Rules,  after  two  sessions,  postponed  action  indefinitely, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  Mr.  SabathI, 
Chicago  Democrat,  went  home  to  take  part  in  a  city  election. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Leo  Allen,  Republican,  went 
home  for  the  same  purpose.  Next  morning  under  orders 
rumored  from  the  White  House  the  Rules  Committee  held  a 
lutrp  meeting,  put  the  bill  on  the  calendar  for  the  day 
following  Memorial  Day  under  a  gag  rule. 

Und-^r  the  circumstances,  many  Members  never  read  the 
bill.  Many  cf  them  came  from  States  without  sales  taxes 
and  opposed  it  on  that  ground.  Farm  leaders  who  front  for 
New  Deal  policies  gave  cut  an  analysis  that  was  partly  an 
analysis  of  H.  R.  11  or  H.  R.  6378  rather  than  H.  R.  6466. 
Pro  and  con,  the  debate  went  far  afield. 

ONE-HALF-PERCENT  TAX   ON   CASH    SALES,    NOT   ACCOUNTS 

H.  R.  6466  did  not  propose  a  general  transaction  tax;  it 
proposed  a  sales  tax  of  one-half  percent  on  producing, 
manufacturing,  and  selling,  and  a  2-percent  tax  on  other 
income,  chiefly  employment.  A  great  many  people  are  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  H.  R.  6466  proposed  to  levy  a 
2- percent  tax  en  retail  sales.  That  is  not  correct.  The  tax 
for  all  forms  of  selling  was  one-half  of  1  percent.  Paragraph 
(d)  of  section  3  said  a  levy  of  "one-half  of  one  per  centum" 
of  the  gross  revenue  of  persons  "in  the  business  of  selling 
any  tangible  property  whatsoever." 

In  addition,  this  tax  would  have  been  only  on  moneys 
actually  received.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  specifically 
provided  for  making  returns  on  actual  cash  returns  instead 
of  book  accounts. 

H.  R.  6466  did  not  provide  pensions  of  $200  a  month.  It 
provided  for  annuities  of  whatever  the  tax  would  bring,  less 
costs.  Estimates  ranged  from  $17  to  $51.  Most  estimates 
were  from  $30  to  $40.  The  gentleman  from  New  York,  John 
Taber.  ranking  Republican  in  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
made  the  $17  estimate;  Dr.  Townsend  the  $51. 

H.  R.  6466  did  not  confine  annuities  to  those  who  could 
prove  poverty,  but  proposed  to  extend  them  to  all  who  had 
paid  taxes  to  create  them.  Neither  did  it  keep  out  farmers 
and  professional  people  that  social -security's  annuity  plan 
does;  H.  R.  6466  recognized  that  they  pay  taxes,  too. 

REPEALED  THREE  TITLES  SOCIAL  SECURITT  ACT 

H.  R.  6466  specifically  repealed  titles  I.  II.  and  Vm  of 
the  present  Social  Security  Act. 
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Title  I  is  old-age  assistance  vdth  its  companions  of  State 
taxes— in  South  Dakota  the  sales  tax— to  finance  State 
matching  and  Federal  taxes— which  we  pay,  too— to  provide 
funds  for  Federal  matching. 

Title  n  is  the  old-age  annuity  section  of  the  present  act, 
which  excludes  farmers,  most  professional  people,  and  other 
classes,  although  all  classes  will  pay  taxes  to  pay  3  percent 
Interest  to  make  wage  taxes  grow  into  the  annuity  payments 
promised  those  included. 

•ntle  vm  is  the  present  wage-tax  section,  under  which 
employers  now  pay  one-half  percent  and  employees  one-half 
percent  on  pay  rolls,  and  which  increases  January  1  to  1  per- 
cent on  each,  and  thereafter  increases  to  a  total  of  6  percent 
unless  existing  schedules  are  revised. 

Title  VIII  is  also  the  part  of  the  present  act  which  requires 
these  wage  taxes  to  be  "invested"  in  Government  securities 
paying  3  percent  interest,  even  though  the  Goverrmient  can 
borrow  money  cheaper  on  the  open  market,  and  which  even- 
tually ties  up  $47,000,000,000  In  3  percent  obligations. 

These  three  titles,  I.  n.  and  Vin.  of  the  present  Social 
Security  Act  were  specifically  repealed  in  H.  R.  6466.  the  so- 
called  Townsend  bill. 

NO    PROVING    OF    PBOVERTY    OR    POLmCS 

In  place  of  this  double  system,  old-age  assistance  to  those 
who  prove  poverty  and  proper  politics,  old-age  annuities 
some  day  to  those  favored  classes  who  are  required  to  loan 
a  portion  of  their  wages  to  finance  today's  spending.  H.  R. 
6466  proceeded  on  an  economic  principle  given  some  stand- 
ing by  the  late  Ogden  L.  Mills,  a  fairly  brilliant  and  re- 
spectable one-time  Republican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

H.  R.  6466  proposed  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  of  annuities  by 
a  direct  and  widely  distributed  tax  on  all  classes  of  popula- 
tion.   It  proposed  doing  away  with  a  fictitious  reserve  sys- 
tem.   It  recognized  that  by  a  general  tax  everyone  would 
automatically  purchase  his  annuity  and  make  it  unnecessary 
to  continue  the  monstrous  record  system  under  which  already 
44,000,000  employee  records  have  been  established  in  Balti- 
more to  keep  track  of  every  numbered  employee  from  now 
on,  every  wage  paid  him.  every  pay  day.  every  change  in 
pay,  evei-y  absence  from  work,  every  change  in  employment, 
all  necessary  to  pay  the  correct  annuity  under  the  present 
system  if  future  Congresses  find  the  money. 

H.  R.  6466  was  not  perfectly  drawn.  The  administration 
leaders  never  intended  that  it  should  be.  They  Insisted  on 
a  gag  rule  that  would  not  even  permit  obvious  clerical  errors 
in  section  reference  numbers  to  be  corrected. 

A    BETTER    DEAL    FOR    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

So  the  bill  had  faults,  major  and  minor,  but  it  was  dis- 
tinctly a  proposal  to  substitute  a  pay-as-you-go  system  for 
the  unequal,  complicated  monstrosity  with  hidden  taxes  in- 
volved in  the  present  system. 

As  nearly  as  could  be  told  from  the  Umited  consideration 
that  could  be  given,  it  would  have  cost  South  Dakota  less 
than  the  present  system  and  returned  more  to  more  people. 


the  present  absolute  and  automatic  embargo  on  the  export  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  belligerents  In  time  of  war.  In  the  first  piace. 
Congress  was  in  a  mood  of  revolt  against  anything  and  everythmg 
that  the  administration  wanted,  and  repeal  of  the  embargo  Wr as 
part  of  the  administration's  program.  In  the  second  place,  there 
was  evidence  of  genuine  concern  in  the  House  lest  the  export  or 
American  munitions,  even  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis,  involve  tnis 
country  in  any  European  war  that  may  now  be  in  the  making. 

Opposition  on  this  second  ground  was  undoubtedly  sincere,  but. 
in  our  Judgment,  seriously  mistaken.  Experience  has  shown  (on 
two  great  occasions  In  our  hlstor>-)  the  difficulty  of  keeping  any 
Important  country  out  of  a  general  war,  once  such  a  ^^•a^  has  broken 
out  The  best  hope  of  keeping  the  United  States  at  peace  does  not 
He  in  attempting  to  isolate  It  from  the  consequences  of  a  world 
catastrophe;  it  lies  rather  in  a  foreign  policy  which  wiU  make  sucto  a 
catastrophe  le^s  likely. 

Notice  to  potential  aggressors  that  American  arms  and  munitions 
will  be  available  to  their  opponents,  fighting  a  war  of  self-defense, 
would  throw  the  influence  of  the  United  States  where  It  ought  to  be. 
for  our  own  safety  as  well  as  for  our  self-respect— on  the  side  ol 
peace  and  of  international  law  and  order.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
despite  Its  defeat  in  the  House,  the  administration  will  continue  to 
press  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  in  the  Senate,  and  that  it  will 
srucceed,  before  the  present  session  ends,  in  persuading  the  House 
itself  to  reconsider  its  decision. 

At  this  critical  moment  in  the  worlds  affairs,  American  policy 
ought  not  to  offer  a  tacit  invitation  to  aggressors. 


The  Arms  Embargo 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  5.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   NEW   YORK   TIMES 

Mr  BLOOM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  2,  1939: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  2.  1939) 

THE    ARMS    EMBAEGO 

Several  considerations  htlp  to  explain  the  defeat  in  the  House 
OX  Representatives,  by  a  narrow  margin,  of  the  proposal  to  repeal 


Woolens  and   Paper  Makers*  Felts 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  5,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  APPLETON  WOOLEN  MILLS 


Mr  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from  the 
Appleton  Woolen  Mills,  of  Appleton.  Wis.: 

Appltton,  Wis.,  June  27,  1939. 

Hon.  Joshua  L.  Johns. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC.  ^       ^     . 

Dear  Sir-  We  have  received  statistics  to  the  effect  that  during 
January  and  February  1939,  importaUon  cf  wool  piece  goods  had 
increased  83  percent.  „     ^^       »,♦ 

We  were  not  very  much  alarmed  by  these  entires  We  thought 
most  likely  goods  had  been  piling  up  in  the  customhouse  awaiting 
wiUidraw^  when  the  reciprocal  treaty  with  Britain  should  go  into 

Further  statistics,  however.  Indicate  that  there  is  a  real  cause  for 
anorehenslon  For  example,  the  imports  of  such  fabrics  from  the 
United  Kingdom  during  May  show  an  increase  of  353  percent  as 
compared  u^th  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  The  Increase  In  ship- 
ments of  woolens  In  which  we  are  interested  as  distlngu^r^ed  from 
worsteds  was  407  percent.  The  Increase  of  woolens  and  worsteds 
combined  for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  over  last  year  is 
121  percent.  .      ^ 

Please  remember  that  4.368.000  square  yards  of  woolen  piece 
eoods  were  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom  alone  and  does  not 
inchide  shipments  from  other  countries  which  obtain  the  same 
reductions  in  duty.  At  the  present  moment  Italy  and  Japan  are 
Wv  with  their  own  markets  but  because  of  the  further  reduced 
labor  cost  In  these  two  countries  the  competition  will  be  ruinous. 

Tlie  State  Department  had  expected  that  there  would  be  some 
slight  imports  in  the  fine  cloths,  but  actually  imports  indicate  that 
goods  are  coming  to  all  along  the  various-priced  brackets  and 
coming    in    in    increasing    quantities. 

It  is  commendable  that  we  Increase  our  business  of  those  indus- 
tries which  are  slow,  but  It  does  not  seem  fair  to  increase  such 
business    at    the    terrific    price    which    the    woolen    industry    is 

^in  sDlte  of  the  fact  that  experience  indicates  that  the  State 
Deoartment  was  not  Justified  in  its  action  in  the  British  Trade 
Treatv  as  refers  to  wool  textUes,  It  Is  reported  that  further 
a^Lul^  on  our  tariff  rate  are  being  made  in  reopening  the 
aereement  with  Prance,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Switzerland.  Swe- 
den, and  Finland  in  order  to  make  further  reductions. 

Yours  very   truly,  

Appleton  Woolen  Mills. 

A.  H.  WiCKisBEac. 
p    S    Some  of  these  4,000.000  square  yards  of  wool-piece  goods 
would  look  very  attractive  in  the  form  of  orders  to  some  of  us 
who  are  either  running  very  slow  or  closed  down.  ^  ^  ^ 
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How  Long  Can  We  Be  Fooled  and  Misled? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  5,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  AMERASIA 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  July  Issue  of  the 
magazine  Amerasia  is  an  illuminating  article  entitled  'The 
United  States  Continues  to  Aim  Japan."  I  hope  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  of  the  principles  of 
government  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  this  Republic 
will  take  time  to  study  the  amazing  facts  this  article  contains. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  same  herewith. 

Read  especially  the  paragraphs  entitled  "Democracies  Sup- 
ply Shipping  Facilities  to  Japan.  Too."  After  reading  the 
story  of  our  aid  to  this  international  law-breaking  aggressor 
nation,  ask  yourself  the  question:  In  view  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  pointed  out  therein,  in  view  of  a  similar 
situation  now  in  Europe,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
records  and  history  of  the  World  War  indicate  the  same 
trafBcking  in  war  supplies  and  war  materials  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  in  aid  of  the  enemy  and  in  utter  disregard  of 
human  life  and  the  principles  of  justice  and  decency,  in  view 
of  these  facts.  I  say.  is  it  not  necessary  for  us  to  probe 
deeper  for  the  answer  to  war  than  most  of  us  have  yet  done? 
Is  it  not  necessary  to  discount  and  to  deny  the  efficacy  and 
practical  value  of  all  the  cures  and  panaceas  we  are  now 
applying  in  the  name  of  peace? 

Unless  we  do  this  and  grasp  and  apply  the  needed  cure  it 
will  soon  be  too  late  and  we  will  be  involved  in  the  interna- 
tional disaster  which  impends. 

Our  forefathers  fortified  their  villages  and  armed  them- 
selves because  of  the  ever-present  menace  of  the  savages. 
Their  very  existence,  they  knew,  depended  on  their  ability 
to  withstand  the  enemy  who  would  destroy  them. 

I  WAKE  UP.  AMERICA 

We  of  today  face  no  le.ss  a  peril  than  that  which  confronted 
our  forefathers;  for  regard  for  international  law  and  morality. 
which  has  been  our  chief  protection  these  many  years,  has 
vanished,  and  the  law  of  the  jungle,  that  only  the  fittest  have 
the  right  to  survive  on  this  earth,  has  been  proclaimed.  Like 
our  forebears,  we  of  today  must  gird  ourselves,  mentally  and 
physically,  to  resist  the  enemy  that  would  destroy  us,  but  we 
must  broaden  our  horizons,  because  the  attack  today  is  no 
longer  local.  It  is  not  from  the  surrounding  forests  and 
woods  as  in  the  days  of  our  forebears.  It  is  from  the  air.  the 
sea.  and  from  far-distant  points.  For  that  reason  a  new  sort 
of  cure  must  be  applied.    Wake  up,  Americans. 

Although  mistaken  as  they  are  in  their  lust  for  power,  we 
should  recognize  Hitler  and  Mussolini  for  what  they  are — 
two  of  the  greatest  leaders  the  world  has  ever  known,  in  the 
same  sense  that  Napoleon,  Caesar.  Tamerlane,  and  Genghis 
Khan  were  great  leaders.  And  also  we  should  recognize  the 
Japanese  menace  and  leadership  for  what  it  is.  Here  is  the 
article  to  which  I  refer: 

[From   Amerasia] 
The  UNnxD  States  Continues  to   Arm  Japan 

One  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  American  foreign  policy  Is  the 
divergence  between  public  opinion  and  congressional  action.  For 
the  past  several  months  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  been  delib- 
erating on  the  revision  of  our  existing  neutrality  legislation. 
Through  all  these  deliberations  it  is  very  difficult  to  observe  any 
vital  relation  between  the  desires  of  the  American  people  and  the 
speeches  of  many  of  the  most  vocal  of  our  leading  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  The  Sino-Japanese  war  provides  perhaps  the  best 
illustration  of  this  contradiction  within  our  democracy.  During 
2  full  years  of  warfare  waged  by  Japan  upon  Chinese  soil.  Japan's 
aims  have  become  clear.  Can  there  longer  be  doubt  In  anyone's 
mind  that  the  Japanese  military  machine  plans  not  only  to  con- 


quer China  and  other  sections  of  the  Par  East  but   also  to  make 
these  areas  the  private  and  exclusive  stamping  ground  of  Japanese 

In  response  to  what  has  become  so  clear  a  motive,  our  admin- 
istration has  repeatedly  sent  notes  of  protest  to  Tokyo.  These 
notes  In  the  main  come  to  about  the  same  conclusion;  namely, 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  recognize  acts  by  the  Japanese  which 
ar«  carried  out  by  military  force  against  the  will  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  And  yet  during  these  2  full  years  of  war  we  have 
continued  to  send  strategic  war  materials  to  the  very  country  td 
which  we  send  so  many  notes.  'When,  a  year  ago.  it  was  definitely 
proved  that  the  United  States  in  1937  supplied  54.54  percent  of 
all  strategic  war  materials  Imported  by  Japan,  the  American  peo- 
ple were  surprised  and  shocked.  The  Wlilte  House  and  Congress 
took  cognizance  of  these  figures,  and  yet  a  year  later  we  find  that 
for  1938  this  percentage  Increased  to  56  percent.  In  fact,  as 
Japan's  economy  Is  being  strained  more  and  more  by  the  unex- 
pected duration  of  the  war.  It  is  the  United  States  which,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  serves  as  her  chief  prop.  It  is  therefore  entirely 
pertinent  to  ask  of  Congress  what  It  has  in  mind  when  it  delib- 
erates on  legislation  concerning  foreign  affairs. 

The  Gallup  poll  of  June  16  last  concludes  that  "American  public 
sympathy  for  China  In  her  war  against  Japan  has  increased  sharply 
in  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Today  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
voters  favor  a  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  and  an  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  American  war  materials  to  Japan."  Whereas  in  Sep- 
tember 1937,  2  pK-rcent  of  the  people  interviewed  favored  Japan.  47 
percent  favored  China,  and  51  percent  favored  neither  side,  today  2 
percent  still  favor  Japan.  74  percent  now  definitely  favor  China,  and 
only  24  percent  are  neutral.  Today  66  percent  favor  joining  a  move- 
ment in  this  country  to  boycott  Japanese  goods,  as  compared  with 
37  percent  in  October  1937.  and  72  percent  are  in  favor  of  forbidding 
the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  this  country  to  Japan. 
It  is  this  positive  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  which 
makes  congre.sslonal  neutrality  deliberations  today  so  inexplicable. 
But  even  more  inexpUcable  Is  our  continued  and  Increased  arming 
of  Japan. 

Japan's  chief  weakness  in  her  present  war  of  conquest  is  her  lack 
of  foreign  assets,  foreign  exchange  and  extensive  foreign  credits.  In 
an  effort  to  continue  to  wage  war  successfully  she  has  been  forced  to 
Initiate  a  strict  import  control  system  so  as  to  conserve  her  dwin- 
dling resources  and  thus  be  able  to  pay  for  war  materials  with  the 
credits  derived  from  her  export  trade.  A  very  revealing  table,  pre- 
pared by  Miriam  Farley,  appeared  In  the  Far  Eastern  Smvey  (vol. 
VIII.  No.  11,  p.  124)  : 

Japan — Imports  of  selected  wartime  and  peacetime  materials 

(In  million  yen) 


1936 

1937 

1938 

Wartime  materials: 

37.5 

IM 

K 

44 

601 

?S0 

l.W 

.58 

663 

OiN  fit  her  •                         

320 

\1ftf*hin**rv '                            ._..._.._......-..-... 

236 

A tildtiiubili'S  etc.*         -  .....  .................. 

62 

Total                     

•2o 

1.398 
37 

1.2S0 

I'i>rivnt  of  total  imDorts 

48 

reaceliine  materials: 

&.50 
37 

201 
73 
67 
56 

8.50 
41 

298 
99 

117 
65 

436 

(•ther  veeetable  fll>er3  ' 

27 

Wool                         

94 

Hubber - 

Wood  duId            

51 
42 

Wood                  - 

28 

Total                  

1,2S4 
46 

1.470 
39 

C78 

Percent  of  total  imports.. 

25 

'  Ores  and  semimanufactures,  inrluding  scrap  iroo. 
'  IncludinK  most  [letroleuin  products. 

'  Industri.Hl  machinpry.  not  including  radios,  .scientific  instruments,  etc. 
<  Caictiory  including;  several  articles  no  longer  separately  listed,  of  wliich  In  1936 
the  chief  item  was  automobiles  and  parts;  also  flrearms  and  steam  vessels. 
•  ISIanila  hemp,  jute,  ramie,  etc. 

As  Japan  becomes  more  deeply  Involved  In  her  war  of  conquest, 
she  is  progressively  increasing  her  purchases  of  wartime  materials 
and  reducing  her  purchases  of  peacetime  goods.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  If  the  war  contmues  for  another  2  years, 
Japan  s  purchases  from  the  United  States  will  be  almost  exclusively 
war  materials.  An  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that 
only  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  (which  we  arbitrarily  continue  to 
call  a  peacetime  commodity  despite  Its  extensive  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives)  prevents  the  realization  of  this  result.  A 
combination  of  continued  Import  restrictions  with  the  extensive 
development  of  cotton   growing   in   the   occupied   areas   of   China 

I    may   be  expected  to  reduce  our  cotton  exports  to  Japan  to  the 

1    vanishing  point. 

Of  chief  importance  to  the  American  people,  however,  is  not  so 
much  that  Japan  is  increasing  her  purchases  of  war  materials  at 

I    the   sacrifice   of   peacetime   goods,   but   that  we   as   a   Nation   are 

'  selling  her  the  major  portion  of  the  former.  A  study  made  by 
T.  Y.  Hu.  entitled  "Sale  of  War  Materials  by  the  United  States  to 
Japan.  January-November  1938,"  special  bulletin,  the  Chinese 
Council  lor  Economic  Research   (Washington,  D.  C),  proves  that 
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for  the  year  1937  the  United  States  supplied  Japan  with  .54.54 
percent  of  her  strategic  war  materials  exclusive  of  cotton.  A 
similar  report  by  the  same  writer  ]ust  issued  under  the  same 
auspices  reaches  the  astounding  conclusion  that  in  1938  this 
percentage  was  increased  to  66  percent. 

United  States  share  in  vxtrld  exports  to  Japan  essential  for  war 

purposes,  1938 


Analysis  of   United   States    exports  to  Japan 

(In  thousands  of  dolUu-s] 


World  exports 

United  States  share 

Commodity 

Value 

Percent 

Value 

Percent 

Total 

$306.393,»50 

100.00 

$171,  .574,  J67 

156.00 



pptrnlpiim  and  nroducts       ........ 

81,034.885 
36,  44S,  527 
24,  407. 0S9 
24,  3S5,  546 
22, 692, 655 

20, 97.^.  343 
18,635.299 

26.45 
11.90 

7.97 
7.96 
7.41 

6.84 
6.08 

53.135.672 
24, 4.54. 707 
22.0r,l,212 
22. 163. 779 
17. 454. 477 

11.251,804 
12.050.536 

65.57 

67.09 

Q/»mTi  nr  old  iron  and  stcd .. 

90.  .19 

COPIKT 

90  89 
76.92 

Other  iron  and  steel  semimanufac- 
tures   - .  . . . 

Automobiles,  parts  and  accessorios. 

53.65 
64.67 

In   1938  Japan  Imported  $306,000,000  worth  of  materials  essen- 
tial for  war  purposes  from  27  countries  and  colonial  possessions 
This  represents   a   decrease   of   34   percent   from   the   $317,000,000 
worth   imported   in    1937.     World   exports   of   all   merchandise    to 
Japan  declined  by  30  43  percent   In   1938—27  percent   more  than 
the    drop    In    the    value    of    war-material    sales.      If    we    consider 
peacetime  materials  alone,  the  drop  is  even  more  striking.    Cotton 
and   wool   perhaps   illustrate   this  point   best   as   these   two   com- 
modities  are  largclv   used   for  nonmllltary  purposes.     Cotton   im- 
ports declined  by  49  28  percent  and  wool  Imports  by  68.73  percent. 
For  purposes  of  simplification  the  above  table  Is  limited  to  the 
seven   leading   commodities   out   of   a   possible   list   of   25.     These 
seven    accounted    for    74.61    percent    of    all    Japan's    war-material 
Imports     Of  the  seven,  oil  and  aircraft  and  parts  showed  increases 
over  1937    while  the  other  five  showed  decreases.     Oil  sales  were 
18   percerit   greater   while   sales   of   aircraft   and   parts   rose   from 
$2  484  000  in   1937  to  $17,454,000  in   1938— an  increase  of  603  per- 
cent   '  But   for   the   purposes   of    this   study    It   Is   not   important 
whether  a   particular  commodity   Increased  or  decreased   in  sales. 
Such    changes    may    occur    for    a    dozen    different    reasons.      The 
important   fact   for   the   American   people   is   the   very   large   per- 
centage  of   essential    war    materials   which    the   United   States   is 
supplying   to   a   nation   which    is   openly    intent   upon   destroying 
our  Interests  in  an  Important  section  of  the  world. 

An  Interesting  sidelight  appears  when  we  consider  the  question 
of  rubber.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  Just  concluded  what 
might  be  termed  "an  emergency  barter  agreement"  with  England  for 
the  exchange  of  our  cotton  for  her  rubber,  involving  the  sum  of 
approximately  $30,000,000,  the  following  table  showing  sales  of  scrap 
rubber  to  Japan  is  very  enlightening: 

United  States  scrap-rubber  shipments  to  Japan 
1938-  Pounds 

November— — - -—  2- ?21,  843 

December 2,  866,  596 

1939: 

January 


Petroleum,  motor  fuels,  and  oils 

Iron,  steel,  and  t  in  plate  scrap„ 

Copiier. 

Metal-working  macliinery 

Iron,  steel,  and  tin  semiinanuXactures. 

Automobiles  and  parts 

PiRiron 

Aircraft  and  parUs 

Hides  and  skins 

Ferroalloys 

Lead - 

Internal-combustion  engines 

Ahnriinum 

leather     .  

Other  metals  and  alloys 

Nickel 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Zinc 


1937 


Total. 


War  materials. 

Raw  cotton 

Other  (.'.\ports.. 


42.075 

30.38« 

19, 212 

11.904 

23.(103 

13,581 

9,672 

2,4M 

2,691 

1.366 

754 

434 

2S0 

7<!3 

9.5 

219 

49 

54 


1938 


49,490 

22.0.V5 

22.146 

23.614 

6.523 

10,142 

4,»« 

11.069 

2.6.52 

2.332 

2,  lUO 

413 

476 

45 

320 

157 

100 

27 


Total 


167.962       158,527 


91,. 565 
61,421 
41,358 
36,518 
29.526 
23.723 
14,  .V58 
13.^53 
5,M3 

2,854 
847 
75« 
748 
41S 
370 
M9 
81 


326,489 


Total  exports. 


167.962 
61.  724 
58,872 


2=48.  5.58 


158,527 
52.644 
•28,404 


326.489 

114,368 

87.276 


2:J9.  575 


528.133 


3,  126.381 
4.313,893 


rrfr^^y  -- 4,  753,  823 

5^!^::::::::::::::::::"::::::::::::::: 5,  o76. 412 

Note— United  States  Commerce  Department  officials,  noting 
Japan  was  falling  back  on  the  use  of  scrap  rubber,  attributed  the 
situation  to  Increasing  foreign-exchange  stringency.  Scrap  rubber 
sells  for  about  IV3  cents  per  pound,  while  crude  rubber  costs 
about  16  cents  per  pound. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  whenever  Japan  is  embarrassed  she 
can  turn  successfully  to  the  United  States  for  help.  Shiprnents  of 
scrap  rubber  Increased  from  4.524  long  tons  in  1937  to  7.426  long 
tons  in  1938.  The  above  table  indicates  that  a  further  substantial 
increase  is  likely  in  1939.  ^    ,  ,       _^.    .„ 

The  recent  crisis  In  China  centering  around  Japans  effort  to 
capture  control  of  all  foreign  conce-sslons.  with  1-he  excitement 
hlKh  lighted  by  the  Tientsin  incident,  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
Vhit,  though  the  United  States  is  the  chief  supplier  of  strateg  c 
war  materials  to  Japan,  the  four  democratic  |r°"P?  ^^  .%,^'}*^ 
practically  control  the  economic  life  of  Japan.     The  United  States 


Mr.  Blsson's  conclusion  from  the  above  table  Is  as  follows:  "The 
statistics  for  American  exports  to  Japan  during  1937-38  are  a 
commentary  on  the  Importance  of  the  United  States  market  to 
jaoan's  war  machine.  With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  rubber, 
the  table  represents  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  strategic  materials 
which  Japan  must  obtain  abroad.  At  least  four  of  these  com- 
modities high-test  motor  fuel,  automobiles,  machinery,  and  scrap 
metals,  cannot  be  secured,  either  in  similar  type  or  quantity,  out- 
side of  the  American  market.  The  total  amount,  as  well  as  the 
nercentage  taken  by  strategic  materials  is  extraordinarily  impres- 
sive In  1937-38,  out  of  $528,000,000  of  American  exports 
to  japan  $326,000,030.  or  61.2  percent,  were  essential  materials 
of  war  The  volume  of  these  commodities,  owing  to  certain 
price  declines,  probably  Increased  in  1938;  their  value  declined 
but  little;  and  their  percentage  of  the  total  markedly  Increased. 
In  1937  the  percentage  taken  by  war  materials  was  58.8;  m 
1938  It  advanced  to  66.3.  Within  the  year  Japan  had  reduced 
its  'ncnessential'  Imports  from  the  United  States  by  more  than 
half  and  its  Imports  of  raw  cotton  by  nearly  15  percent.  In  thli 
tabV  moreover,  raw  cotton  is  not  classified  as  a  war  Import, 
although  it  Is  essential  to  Japan's  textile  Industry  and  has  a 
partial  war  usage.  The  value  of  American  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  sold  to  Japan  in  1937-38  nearly  equaled  that  of  raw 
cotton.     Finished  munitions  are  a  negligible  item  on  the  list. ' 

DEMOCRACIES    SUPPLY     SHIPPING     FACILrnES    TO    JAPAN.     TOO 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  study  of  how  the  democratic 
powers  are  helping  to  arm  Japan  has  been  made  by  Kurt  Bloch  In 
an  article  appearing  in  the  July  Issue  of  Asia  entitled  How  Japan 
Fe°ls  the  Strain  "  Dr  Bl(x:h  points  out  for  the  first  time  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Japan's  military 
maneuvers  in  China  Is  her  lack  of  sufficient  shipping  tonnage; 
that  all  of  the  crucial  battles  of  the  past  2  years  were  forced  to 
rrmaln  incomplete  due  to  this  shortage.  For  the  offensive  against 
Hankow  and  Canton  in  December  1938  no  less  than  1.750.000  tons 
of  shipping  facilities  were  employed.  Of  this,  900.000  tons  had  to 
be  chartered  from  foreign  countries,  chieflv  from  the  sea-faring 
nations  of  northern  Europe.  Of  this  900.000  tons,  the  British  sup- 
Dlied  466  000  the  Norwegians  302,000.  from  which  fact  Dr.  Bloch 
concludes  "that  mere  than  half  of  the  shipping  space  needed  by 
Janan  for  her  successful  attacks  on  Hankow  and  Canton  was  sup- 
Dlicd  by  Europe,  no  less  than  one-fourth  by  the  British.  (Inci- 
dentally It  seems  remarkable  that  neither  German  nor  Italian  shlp- 
ovraers  participated  in  this  business)  Thus  th.-  war  stjpplies 
shlODed  by  American  businessmen  to  Japan  are  rivaled  In  impor- 
tance by  the  tonnage  put— Indirectly— at  Japan's  disposal  for  i,he 
capture  of  Hankow  and  Canton  by  British  shipowners.' 

In  the  light  of  all  the  above  facts  and  figures,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  most  recent  Gallup  poll,  it  seems  Incredible  that  Congress 
does  not  respond  to  the  will  of  the  American  people  by  nef using 
to  continue  to  be  a  partner  in  Japan's  war  of  plunder.  In  aU  of 
the  current  discussions  in  Congress  on  the  question  of  neutrality, 
there  is  not  one  word  about  a  resolution  introduced  on  April  2r 


and  the  British,  French,  and  Dutch  Empires,  each  with  very  J*;"-*!    ;    ^'^'^'l  Vh^  P^'eslden"t  would  have  the  power,  with  the  consent  of 
interests  In  the  Par  East,  provide  Japan  with_more_  than  ^8^5j>ercent       Jj^reby^the  ^^^^«f  ^^^^^^'^^^  ^apan  on  the  grounds  that 


of  her  essential  war  supplies,  while  the  axis  g^oui^-^oinprlslng 
Germany  and  Italy  as  well  as  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia-Supplied 
Japan  with  only  8.64  percent  of  such  materials  in  1938;,,,"  ^^!°^^ 
almost  incredible  that  the  democratic  Po^^'^a'"®  conscious  y  arm- 
ing a  nation  which  has  made  a  pact  with  the  Rome-Berlm  axU 
for  the  destruction  of  their  economic  security. 

In  addition  to  T.  Y.  Hu's  study,  there  appeared  on  June  15  a 
Foreign  Policy  Association  report  by  T.  A.  Bls.son,  entitled  JaP?"  « 
Economic  Outlook,"  which  contained  the  to""^^;;^^  ,^^^\^„^,IJi! 
table  differs  from  that  compiled  by  Mr.  Hu  only  iri  that  "includes 
only  American  exports  to  Japan  proper  and  excludes  Manchuria 
and  Shangbal: 


she  had  violated  the  nine-power  treaty.  Also  very  little  is  rieard 
of  a  bill  introduced  on  March  29.  which  clearly  and  unmistakably 
rails  for  an  embargo  against  Japan  on  such  commodities  as  scrap 
iron  finished  munitions,  metals,  oils,  machinery,  and  any  other 
commodity  which  might  be  converted  for  military  Pu^POses^^  ,^^ 
The  most  recent  bill  introduced  on  this  subject  would  authorize 
the  President  to  withhold  from  export  all  materials  except  agri- 
cultural products  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  will  be  u^d 
to  violate  the  sovereignty  of  any  nation  whose  "sovereignty  Inde- 
Sndence  or  t^ltorlal  Ld  administrative  integrity.';^  the  United 
SuS  is  obligated  by  treaty   to  respect.     It  1»  HigH  time   that 
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Congress  should  take  the  Interest  of  the  American  people  as  the 
only  consideration  and  enact  legislation  which  would  once  and  for 
£dl  put  an  end  to  our  anomalous  position  as  a  partner  In  a  war 
which  seeics  to  destory  our  own  Interests. 

There  are  some  Individuals  In  this  country  who  believe  that 
Japan  Is  destroying  herself  and  will  ultimately  be  so  weak  that 
she  will  accept  peace  on  any  terms.  Their  argument,  therefore.  Is 
"not  to  become  excited  or  hasty,  for  after  all.  profits  are  profits. 
Let  us  wait  another  year  or  two  until  Japan  is  helpless."  But 
this  type  of  reasoning  Is  very  deceptive  because  totalitarian 
nations,  by  callous  regimenting  of  their  own  people,  have  shown 
their  ability  to  last  a  lot  longer  than  was  generally  believed  pos- 
sible. It  is  by  no  means  Improbable  that  Japan  may  force  her 
people  to  an  Increased  tightening  of  their  collective  belt  for  a 
period  of  several  years.  In  the  meantime.  China  and  other  parts 
of  the  Far  East  may  be  so  wantonly  destroyed  by  American-made 
munitions  that  when  the  time  comes  for  the  so-called  peace 
of  exhaustion,  the  world  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 
rehabilitating  a  devastated  Far  East  at  a  cost  thousands  of  times 
greater  than  the  puny  profits  which  a  handful  of  people  now 
make  out  of  our  war-materials  trade  with  Japan. 


The  Neutrality  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  5.  1939 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     WASinNGTON     SUNDAY     STAR     OF 

JTJLY    2,    1939 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star,  Warhington, 
D.  C.  on  July  2,  1939: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  July  2.  1939) 

THE    REAL    LOSERS 

The  administrations  neutrality  bill,  designed  to  discourage  the 
outbreak  of  a  major  war  and  to  keep  this  Nation  at  jjeace  If,  tn 
spite  of  Its  provisions,  other  countries  should  take  up  arms,  was 
shorn  of  Its  essential  safeguards  and  all  but  hopelessly  wrecked 
In  the  course  of  Its  passage  thiough  the  House.  Already,  in  some 
quarters,  this  action  Is  being  hailed  as  a  defeat  for  the  President, 
and  so  It  is  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  the  only  lo&er.  If  the  bill 
be  finally  adopted  In  Its  present  form  it  will  serve  at  best  as 
only  a  feeble  deterrent  to  war  In  Europe — If  it  would  not  actually 
encourage  war — and.  If  that  conflict  should  come,  there  Is  very 
little  In  the  measure  to  shield  America  from  Involvement.  In 
those  circumstances  the  President's  defeat  Is  the  publics  defeat, 
and  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  Mi.  Roosevelt,  who  will  suffer  the  greater  loss. 

As  the  bill  came  out  of  the  House  It  carried  a  modified  embargo, 
which  forbids  exportation  of  "arms  and  ammunition"  to  warring 
nations.  The  administration  had  sought  the  elimination  of  the 
even  broader  embargo  In  the  existing  law  and  the  substitution  of 
a  cash-and-carry  provision,  under  which  foreign  nations  at  war 
could  acquire  American  supplies  and  munitions  by  paying  cash  for 
them  and  transporting  them  In  their  own  vessels.  That  was  frankly 
Intended  to  discourage  the  already  well-armed  dictator  nations 
from  launching  a  war  of  conquest  because  of  the  knowledge  that 
this  country's  material  resources  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
P^ench  and  the  British,  through  their  control  of  the  seas,  if  they 
should  be  attacked.  The  President  and  his  advisers  believed — and 
there  was  sound  basis  for  the  belief — that  such  a  statute  might 
prevent  war  by  persuading  the  German  and  Italian  leaders  that 
the  democracies,  fortified  with  American  supplies,  would  emerge 
victorious  In  the  end. 

But  if  the  House  bill  becomes  law  Hitler  and  Mussolini  will  know, 
if  they  contemplate  further  aggression,  that  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess will  be  brighter,  for  they  are  abundantly  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  while  the  potential  victims  of  their  attack  are 
not.  The  British  and  French,  it  is  true,  might  buy  other  supplies 
in  this  country,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  cf  the  last  war 
they  will  sorely  need  cannon  and  shells  as  well. 

With  these  facts  In  mind.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
House  majority  could  have  failed  to  recognize  that  it  was  making 
war  more  probable.  Representative  Pish,  a  leader  of  the  coalition 
that  opposed  the  President,  told  the  House  that  "the  world  Is  on 
the  verge  of  war."  It  can  only  be  concluded  that  mankind  Is  a 
little  closer  to  the  brink  of  that  awful  catastrophe  as  a  result  of 
Friday  night's  vote. 

Nor  does  the  House  action  in  any  way  assure  that  America  will 
not  be  drawn  Into  the  war.  If  and  when  It  comes.  In  fact,  the 
contrary  is  true.  Under  the  administration  bill  American  ship- 
ping would  have  been  kept  out  ol  war  zones  and  thereby  pro- 


tected from  the  danger  of  being  sunk  by  belligerents.  Under  the 
bill  as  approved  by  the  House  our  vessels,  loaded  with  military 
supplies  other  than  arms  and  ammunition,  may  enter  European 
waters,  and  if  they  do  It  Is  certain  that  some  of  them  will  be 
sunk,  and  American  lives  will  be  lost.  To  understand  what  that 
means.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  story  of  the  months 
preceding  our  entry  Into  the  World  War. 

The  House  bill,  with  Its  effort  to  make  a  distinction  between 
a  maohlne  gun.  which  may  not  be  sold  to  a  belligerent,  and  a 
bombing  plane,  which  presumably  might  be  sold.  Is  ridiculous  on 
its  face.  It  Is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  It  should  be  per- 
mitted to  become  law.  And  if  It  Is  rejected  In  the  Senate  or 
vetoed  by  the  President,  the  alternatives  are  not  encouraging. 
An  effort  might  be  made  to  induce  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
administration's  measure,  but  such  a  move  would  seem  doomed 
to  certain  failure.  The  only  other  choice  is  to  let  the  present 
law.  with  Its  comprehensive  embargo,  stand. 

If  that  Is  the  final  result,  those  who  have  opposed  the  Presi- 
dent's program  will  have  achieved  their  victory.  And  If  that 
victory  should  prove  to  be  the  deciding  factor  In  favor  of  war  as 
against  peace,  civilization  as  we  know  It  will  have  sustained  a 
defeat  from  which  It  may  never  recover. 


Forward  America! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  5.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR  .  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. BEFORE  A  REPUBLICAN  RALLY  IN  SPRINGFIELD,  MO.. 
ON  JULY  1,  1939 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  before  a  Re- 
publican rally  in  Springfield.  Mo.,  July  1,  1939: 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  come  to  Missouri  tonight  to  participate  in 
this  great  gathering  of  patriotic  men  and  women. 

You  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  a  group  of  legis- 
lators who  have  fought  courageously  for  clean,  honest,  and  efficient 
government.  In  honoring  these  faithful  pub'.lc  servants  you  are 
at  the  same  time  dedicating  your  energies  and  best  efforts  to  the 
greater  tests  of  patriotism  that  are  ahead. 

NATION   IN   DANCER 

The  United  States  of  America,  which  has  given  so  much  happi- 
ness and  comfort  to  Its  people.  Is  In  grave  danger. 

The  stability  of  Its  financial  and  economic  structure  Is  threat- 
ened, and  the  moral  character  of  Its  people  is  under  pressure. 

The  great  need  of  the  hour  Is  for  all  patriotic  Americans  to  forget 
old  prejudices  and  Join  In  the  crusade  of  1940  to  battle  for  clean 
politics  and  to  restore  honesty  and  sanity  in  government. 

THIBtmS    TO    DETWEY    SHORT 

Missouri  is  Justly  proud  of  her  many  notable  contributions  to  the 
building  of  America.  And  she  can  well  be  proud  in  these  last  few 
years — when  representative  government  has  been  at  a  low  ebb.  when 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise  and  free  Institutions  have 
t)een  Imperiled,  when  Individual  Initiative  and  Individual  oppor- 
tunity have  almost  banished— proud  that  during  all  these  trying 
times  one  of  the  great  Americans  who  materially  aided  In  keeping 
alive  our  cherished  American  system  was  your  own  Congressman 
Dewey  Short. 

Dewey  in  the  years  he  has  been  In  Congress  has  won  a  high 
reputation  among  his  associates  and  throughout  the  country.  A 
brilliant,  two-fisted  debater,  he  has  fearlessly  and  Intelligently 
battled  for  the  causes  he  knew  would  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  people.  He  had  the  courage  to  take  this 
position  when  It  was  unpopular,  and  wait  for  time  and  experience 
to  Justify  his  good  Judgment.  He  is  one  of  our  really  great  Con- 
gressmen, and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  60  stating  before 
his  own  neighbors  and  fellow  countrymen. 

We  are  confident  1940  will  bring  a  Republican  House  to  Wash- 
ington, and  in  that  House  we  must  have  Dewey  Short.  We  will 
need  the  benefit  of  his  wide  experience  and  sound  Judgment,  so  we 
can  give  to  the  American  people  a  real  constructive  and  progressive 
program. 

^  MORE  THAN    10.000,000    tJNEMPLOYED 

There  Is  much  work  to  be  accomplished  In  Washington.  Only 
sound  policies  and  wise  administration  of  the  public  business  can 
put  this  mighty  Nation  back  on  the  track  to  prosperity. 

Despite  billions  and  billions  In  public  spending  during  the  last 
6  years,  we  still  have  more  than  10.000.000  unemployed.  That  l8 
the  great  challenge  before  this  Nation  today.  No  economic  system 
can  survive  nor  can  any  scheme  of  Government  maintain   itsell 
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Indefinitely  with   10,000,000  men  and  women  walking  the  streets 
seeking  Jobs  in  vain. 

We  have  been  told  often  dviring  the  last  7  years  that  huge  Gov- 
ernment deficits  would  bring  recovery.  We  have  been  told  that 
we  might  spend  our  way  to  prosperity.  But  the  bitter  fruits  of 
this  Brain  Trust  dream  are  now  before  us — a  public  debt  exceeding 
$40  000.000,000;  billions  upon  billions  of  Idle  capital  piled  up  in 
our  banks  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  profitable  investment; 
10  000  000  unemployed;  farm  prices  at  ruinous  levels;  our  export 
markets  for  farm  products  dwindled  ahnost  to  the  vanishing  polnt; 
and  our  rich  markets  at  home  flooded  with  an  ever-Increasing  tide 
of  cheap  imports  from  the  low  cost  countries  overseas. 

NEW    DEAL    RETARDS    BUSINESS 

We  are  far  from  the  accustomed  level  of  real  American  pros- 
cerltv  only  because  this  New  Deal  crowd  In  Washington  have 
refused  to  embrace  common-sense  American  policies.  As  a  result 
the  entire  Nation  is  drifting  gradually  to  a  constantly  lower  stand- 

^'^The  time^has  come  to  reverse  this  tragic  trend  of  event*.  We 
have  the  resources.  We  have  the  manpower.  We  have  the  tech- 
nical skill.  We  have  the  plant  and  machinery.  We  have  right  In 
our  hands  every  essential  Ingredient  of  solid  and  sustained  pros- 
nerlty  We  have  need  today  of  only  one  missing  link— we  need 
rcommon -sense  government  in  Washington  which  will  encourage 
the  initiative  of  our  people,  and  give  assurances  that  our  American 
system  of  private  enterprise  and  balanced  constitutional  govern- 
ment will  not  be  undermined.  ^  ,„..„  ^  <•„, 
That    is   the   great   promise  held  out  by   the   1940   crusade   for 

Americanism. 

RECKLESS    SPENDING    FAILS 

Certainly  these  6  years  have  demonstrated  one  thing  clearly— 
that  the  essence  of  new  deallsm  is  extravagant  spending  of  the 
peoples  wealth  and  substance. 

We  are  told  that  such  reckless  spending  contributes  to  economic 
recovery.      But    the    facts   now    available    explode    that   theory    to 

smithereens.  *     —  .„i  ^,^^^ 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures  for  a  minute.  A  recent  official  survey 
of  business  conditions  by  the  economic  section  of  the  League  of 
Nations  shows  that  the  United  States  ranks  seventeenth  In  the 
Ust  of  nations  today,  as  measured  by  actual  recovery  toward  the 
1929  level  of  Industrial   production. 

Tlilnk  of  it — seventeenth  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
point  of  recovery  over  the  last  10  years! 

Last  year.  1938.  our  total  industrial  production  was  only  73  per- 
cent of  the  1929  volume;  but  England,  where  there  has  been  no 
crazy  spending  program,  showed  a  recovery  up  to  115  percent  of 
her  1929  industrial  production;  Poland,  117  percent;  Norway,  127 
percent;   Denmark,  135  percent;   Sweden.  146  percent. 

How  can  all  these  less-powerful  nations  outstrip  the  manpower 
and  resources  of  this  mighty  land  In  climbing  back  the  steep  trail 
to  prosperity?  The  answer  is  easy  to  find  in  Washington;  these 
other  nations  have  not  had  their  resources  and  manpower  hobbled 
by  hlt-or-mlss  government  experimentation  and  by  a  top-heavy 
snooping  bureaucracy.  They  have  not  tried  constantly  to  go  both 
ways  at  the  same  time. 

SPOILS    AND    CORRUPTION 

Every  bit  of  evidence  before  us  today  Indicates  that  our  people 
are  eager  for  a  real  business  boom.  Once  the  shackles  of  new  deal- 
ism  are  removed— once  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  courage  are  re- 
stored once  the  Government  passes  into  an  era  of  sound  policies 
to  revive  popular  confidence— then  we  shall  begin  a  period  of  pros- 
perity unmatched  before  in  our  long  history. 

Only  the  people  themselves  can  demand  and  enforce  an  era  of 
economy  and  tax  reduction.  Only  the  people  can  demand  an  end 
of  ttic  cruel  political  spolismanship  which  has  dominated  and 
corrupted  both  relief  and  civil  administration  throughout  the 
entire  Federal  establishment  during  the  last  6  years. 

Several  days  ago  in  Washington  I  gave  public  endorsement  to  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  a  Democrat— the  Hatch  bill.  Why 
d  d  I  publicly  endorse  a  Democratic  measure?  Simply  because  I 
regard  it  as  a  sound  bUl.  which  merits  the  support  of  every  rlght- 

^^Sfe^Hatch  \lU imposes  mandatory  criminal  penalties  upon  all 
W  P  A  supervisors  and  foremen  who  try  to  coerce  or  intimidate 
relief  workera  It  also  would  impose  criminal  penalties  upon  polit- 
ical ac^v  I  tlS  by  civU-service  employees,  and  by  aU  Federal  work- 

^"TSarS  bill  IB  being  opposed  In  committee  by  «very  power 
of  thP  New  Dealers  Why?  Because  it  would  drive  the  political 
?Lteteerrouf  of  the   work-relief   system,   and   because   it   would 

dean  up  tSe  rotten  scheme  of  political  ^P^^^f^^'^^^/tf  ^"^'^ 
our  Federal  Government  into  a  gigantic  machine  for  New  Deal 
piopaganda  and  electioneering. 

"niat  is  not  what  the  American  people  are  Paying  taxes  for. 
They  do  not  want  their  Government  to  be  concerned  chiefly  ^th 
pur^  and  elections.  They  want  their  Government  to  a)ntoe 
SeWto  administering  the  public  buslness-wlsely,  soundly,  effl- 
clfntlv  and  economically.  Whenever  government  diverts  a  dol- 
far  of  th?  taxSyers-  money  from  the  essential  functions  of  admln- 
stratlont?  purely  polltlAl  purpdfces.  It  betrays  the  People,  be- 
ISys  Si  S>^tltutlon,  betrays  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  whole 
thporv  of  orderly  representative  government.  Here  Is  a  type  oi 
So7a7  <?,rr?;ptU  w£ch  the  American  people  J^^ve  ^nsanctive^y 
resisted  at  every  opportunity  since  enactment  of  the  first  clvU- 
service  law  55  years  ago. 


That  is  why  I  am  pledged  publicly  to  support  the  Hatch  bill. 
It  Is  an  Issue  far  above  the  narrow  concerns  of  mere  partlsansnip. 
It  is  an  issue  of  patriotism,  which  touches  the  very  heart  of  our 
fine  American  Ideal  of  honest  and  faithful  public  service. 

Every  clUzen.  regardless  of  party,  can  rally  behind  such  a 
crusade  to  clean  house  in  Washington.  Help  us  drive  out  the 
political  racketeers. 

INCRSASING    FARM    IMPORTS 

You  folks  in  this  part  of  the  country  raise  a  lot  of  cattle  and 
ship  a  lot  of  perk.  Perhaps  you  have  been  wondering  why  live- 
stock brings  an  average  of  less  than  7  cents  a  pound  on  the  farm. 

Well  I  have  been  wondering  the  same  thing— and  I  have  got 
some  figures  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  give  me 

The  answer  is  simply  this— the  United  States  during  recent  years 
has  been  importing  livestock  and  dressed  meate  at  the  rate  of 
over  1.000.000  pounds  a  day. 

That  seems  hard  to  bellve.  doesn't  It?  It  was  dlfDcult  for  me 
to  believe  my  own  eyes  when  I  read  the  official  figures,  as  published 
this  month  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

But  there  are  the  facts — our  Imports  of  meats  and  livestock  un- 
der the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  program  ol  the  new  dealers  have 
averaged  a  little  more  than  32.000.000  pounds  per  month  during 
the  last  4  years.  Tills  is  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  of  meat  a  year 
for  every  family  in  the  United  States— more  than  a  pound  a  month 

for  each  family.  •  ,    ^v.    rr.       ^ 

If  that  makes  sense,  then  I  say  that  Dewey  Short  is  the  King  of 

Slam.  ^  ^^        ,  ,.     i  * 

Seriously,  why  should  these  United  States,  the  richest  meat- 
produ'-lng  country  in  the  world,  import  more  than  1.000.000 
pounds  of  meat  every  day  of  the  year?  Since  1935,  when  the 
so-called  reciprocal  trade  treaties  became  effective,  we  have  im- 
ported an  average  of  387,500,000  pounds  of  beef  and  pork  every  year. 
Such  a  policy  places  our  American  farmers  in  competition  with 
the  peasants  of  Etuope  and  the  peons  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  It  means  a  constantly  lower  standard  of  living  for 
every  farm  home  In  America,  for  It  applies  not  only  to  meat  but 
dairy   products,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and   many  other 

farm  products.  ,  .   w 

Worse  Imagine  how  many  acres  of  American  land  could  have 
been  employed  profitably  had  these  Imported  meats  been  produced 
at  home  Does  It  make  sense  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
reduce  American  farm  acreage  while  at  the  same  time  taking 
increased  farm  Imports  from  all  the  low-cost  nations  of  Etirope, 
South  America,  and  the  Orient?  .   .      ^^ 

The  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
rich  American  market.  The  first  step  to  agricultural  recovery  Is 
to  protect  that  home  market.  We  must  get  away  from  the  wreck- 
ing free-trade  theories  of  the  reciprocal -trade  program  and  give 
the  American  farmer  an  American  price.  We  must  stop  this  flood 
of  cheap  farm  imports  from  abroad. 

MORE    SPENDING    MAGIC 

I  have  yet  to  find  a  man  or  woman  In  the  United  States— and 
I  have  traveled  from  coast  to  coast  during  the  last  2  years— I  have 
yet  to  find  a  man  or  woman  who  honestly  believes  the  Nation  can 

"irce^'9^3^th7Nlw^£arias1pent  more  than  M7,000,0O0.000  and 
has  uined  an  additional  $15,000  000.000.  Yet  these  $62,000,000,000 
have  not  absorbed  our  10.000,000  unemployed.  They  have  not  pro- 
duced prosperity.  They  have  not  brought  any  real  American  prog- 
ress All  the  essential  problems  of  real  recovery  remain  to  be  solved 
And  now  we  approach  them  with  a  national  debt  in  excess  of 
$40  000  000  000.  instead  of  the  $20,000,000,000  of  national  debt  we 
carried  when  the  New  Deal  began  its  fabulous  magic  In  1933. 

But  even  In  the  face  of  this  record  they  want  to  start  playing 
that  record  all  over  again.  Ten  days  ago  the  White  House  sent  up 
to  the  Capitol  another  disguised  spending  scheme— this  time  for 
$3  860  000  000.  It  is  another  pump-priming  scheme.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  do  all  the  things  that  all  the  previous  ptunp-priming 
schemes  failed  to  accomplish.  WeU.  the  truth  Is,  it  is  only  a  scheme 
to  prime  1940  elections. 

The  new  dealers  are  in  a  panic.  They  know  they  must  have 
recovery  and  reemployment  if  they  are  to  continut  in  power.  In 
desperation.. they  have  decided  to  try  all  their  past  mistakes  over 

Thev  know  very  well  they  are  nmning  up  a  crushing  burden  of 
debt  They  know  thev  are  playing  with  the  fire  of  a  cataclysmic 
inflation  But  panic  knows  no  obligation  to  mere  taxpayers.  The 
new  dealers  must  have  recovery  at  all  costs.  Spending  other  pe<>- 
Dle's  money  is  the  only  program  they  know.  It  has  not  succeeded 
fn  thT  last  7  years,  and  the  country  knows  it  wlU  not  succeed 
this  time. 

QUOTES    ROOSEVELT    ON    DEFICITS 

We  all  know  that  this  program  Is  very  dangerotis,  for  it  bears 
diS?tlf  u^rthe  Governme^  credit.  Hear  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself  had  to  say  on  this  subject  in  a  campaign  spe^h  right  here 
in  Missouri  in  1932.  Speaking  at  St.  Louis  on  October  21  he  said, 
referrinc  to  Government  bonds:  ..4.  ^  «.^ 

"-Sief  suffer  only  to  the  extent  that  government  1»  P*^""i;^.<Lto 
b*>  extravagant,  wasteful,  or  ill-managed.  They  suffer  if  the  Federal 
BudSt  Is  not  balanced,  and  particularly  where  the  deficit  of  one 
year  is  not  cleared  up  in  the  succeeding  year  '  ^  .»  e*   t^«<« 

And  at  another  point  In  that  same  campaign  speech  at  Bt.  Loute 
Mr  Ro^sev^had  Uiis  to  say  about  economy.  Again  I  quote  the 
President : 
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■It  Is  my  pledge  and  promise  that  this  dangerous  kind  of  financing 
shall  be  btcpped  and  that  rigid  governmental  economy  shall  be 
forced  by  a  stem  and  unremitting  administration  policy  of  living 
within  cur  Income  " 

So  now  we  see  the  promise  and  the  performance  all  In  one  piece; 
and  I  think  it  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether  an  administration 
which  has  shown  such  contempt  for  its  solemn  public  pledges  ever 
can  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Nation? 

KEEP  otrr  or  wab 

One  other  vital  policy  of  this  administration  Is  retarding  re- 
covery—the foreign  policy  which  threa'cns  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  the  bitter  diplomatic  feuds  of  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

Thle  country  has  had  its  lesson  in  fighting  other  people's  wars. 

Our  people  are  determined  to  keep  cut  of  it. 

The  whole  history  of  representative  government  Is  a  story  of 
progress  under  the  ways  of  peace.  Free  governments,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  geared  to  the  constructive  pursuits  of  peace.  Wir 
demoralizes  representative  government  and  Invites  dictatorship. 

America  ha.-,  no  Imperial  designs.  Our  sc>curity  is  not  based  upon 
piratical  dreams  of  territorial  expansion.  The  free  heart  of  America 
despises  dictatorship. 

War  involving  this  country  would  mean  dictatorship  almost  over- 

We  must  avoid  military  alliances  which  might  again  take  Ameri- 
can soldiers  to  foreign  battlefields. 

The  road  to  peace  begins  at  the  gateway  of  neutrality.  The 
New  Deal  is  preparing  to  take  sides,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  will  sanction  any  policy  of  Involvement  overseas. 
We  RrpTiblicans  take  our  stand  for  real  neutrality,  and  for  peace. 

Several  months  ago  we  published  in  Washington  a  12-polnt 
recovery  program.     The  first  plank  was — 

"Keep  the  United  States  out  of  war!" 

That  12-point  program,  and  in  particular  this  strong  pledee 
again.st  military  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  has  commanded 
almost  unanimous  support  among  our  people. 

The  preservation  of  peace  is  the  real  social-security  program 
of  the  hotlr. 

SOUTH    AMERICAN    LOANS 

Now.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  more  about  this  new  Roose- 
velt plan  for  spending  and  lending  another  $4.000.000.000 — the 
so-called  self-liquidating  scheme,  which  we  are  told  will  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  a  penny. 

You  have  all  noted  that  one  provision  In  this  program  calls  for 
new  loans  totaling  $500,000,000  to  foreign  nations.  It  is  intended 
that  these  loans  shall  be  made  principally  to  Latin-American 
countries. 

Has  Mr.  Roosevelt  forgotten  that  today  no  less  than  14  nations 
of  Latin  America  are  in  default  on  their  loans  from  American 
Investors? 

Nothing  has  been  done  by  this  administration  to  collect  even 
tha  mterest  on  the  $11,000,000,000  of  war  debts  owing  us  from 
Europe  Happily  the  Johnson  Act  forbids  new  Government  loans 
to  these  defaulting  powers. 

But  the  defaults  In  Latin  America  are  on  private  bond  Issues. 
Now  Mr  Roosevelt  proposes  to  lend  them  more  money:  this  time. 
Government  money— $500,000,000  of  it  guaranteed  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States 

Brazil,  for  example,  has  $357,000,000  worth  of  bonds  outstanding 
In  this  country — and  every  penny  of  them  is  in  default  as  regards 
both  principal  and   Interest. 

Mexico  has  $273,000,000  worth  of  dollar  bonds  outstanding,  and 
every  permy  of  them  is  in  default  as  regards  both  principal  and 
Interest. 

Chile  has  $216,000,000  worth  of  dollar  bonds  outstanding,  and 
every  penny  of  them  Is  in  default  on  both  principal  and  interest. 

So  the  story  runs,  through  Bolivia.  Colombia.  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador.  Guatemala.  Panama,  Peru,  Sal- 
vador, and  Uruguay. 

How  many  of  vou  folks  In  this  audience  would  like  to  chip  In 
tonight  for  a  Jack  pot  to  promote  recovery  in  14  Latin  American 
countries  before  our  own  10.000.000  unemployed  get  back  to  work? 

That's  the  proposal  Mr  Roosevelt  has  presented  to  Congress — to 
take  funds  raised  through  Government  guaranteed  bonds  and  loan 
them  to  14  nations  already  in  default  on  their  previous  American 

private  loans. 

How  many  American  taxpayers  want  to  underwTlte  such  new 
loans  by  placing  an  unconditional  first  mortgage  against  all  their 
property  holdings,  all  their  chattels,  and  all  their  future  income — 

if  any? 

I  measure  my  words  when  I  say  this  is  a  preposterous  proposal. 

And  yet.  we  are  informed,  that  the  White  House  Is  'turning  on 
the  heat"  to  lash  this  monstrosity  through  the  House  and  Senate 
before  adjournment 

I  contend  the  American  people  will  not  tolerate  such  un-Ameri- 
can policies. 

And  I  contend  that  Congress,  with  168  fighting  Republicans  In 
the  House  cooperating  with  the  real  Democrats,  will  never  submit 
to  such  economic  folly. 

Let  us  remember  the  Republican  pledge  given  last  January,  the 
rubber  stamp  days  are  gone  forever." 

If  the  plan  of  the  adminlsuation  Is  simply  to  scatter  public 
funds  to  the  four  winds,  let  us  at  least  have  the  sense  to  scatter 
at  home  rather  than  In  the  Jungles  of  tlie  Amazon  and  the  high- 
lands ol  ttie  Andes. 


If  this  new  program  be  charity,  let  It  follow  the  Biblical  In- 
junction that  charity  should  begin  at  home. 

If  it  is  Intended  to  be  business,  let  it  follow  the  mandates 
of  common  sense,  integrity,  and  a  proper  attitude  of  official 
responsibility  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

SEVEN    FRUITLESS    YEARS 

Here.  In  brief  outline,  are  a  few  of  the  constructive  and 
progressive  principles  which  have  been  defended  by  the  Repub- 
licans in  Congress  during  this  long  interval  of  New  Deal  hysteria. 

Seven  years  of  political  panaceas  and  economic  nostrums  have 
carried  us  to  the  brink  of  national  bankruptcy.  They  have 
deprived  our  young  men  and  young  women  of  their  richest 
birthrlErht— an  equal  chance  to  get  a  Job.  They  have  strangled 
the  spirit  of  business  and  enterprise  almost  to  the  point  of 
despair. 

And  now.  after  7  fruitless  years,  the  New  Deal  comes  forward 
to  toll  us  there  is  no  cure  bit  more  spending,  more  debts,  and 
more  deficits. 

Wc  Republicans  emphatically  relect  this  sterile  defeatism.  We 
do  not  believe  that  we  must  always  have  8.000,000  or  10,000,000 
unemployed  in  this  country.  We  do  not  believe  that  America 
has  reached  the  end  of  the  road.  We  do  not  believe  that 
American  youth  must  forever  take  a  Job  in  the  woods  at  a 
dollar  a  day.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  unemployed  face 
no  better  future  than  a  subsistence  iob  in  the  W.  P.  A. 

Such  beliefs  do  not  reflect  the  sturdy  spirit  which  steadily 
pushed  back  the  wilderness  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  until 
a  whole  mighty  continent  was  occupied  by  industrious  and  happy 
people.  Where  is  the  spirit  that  made  the.^e  United  States  of 
America  the  richest  and  mightiest  empire  the  world  has  ever 
known? 

NEW    DEAL    DEFEATISM 

Fellow  citizens.  I  plead  with  you  to  repudiate  this  demoralizing 
New  Deal  phiilsophy  of  futility.  The  ingenuity  and  skill  cf  our 
people  hardly  have  tapped  the  wealth  and  resources  of  this 
continent. 

Tills  Nation  is  In  depression  today,  not  because  we  lack  the 
vision  of  progress,  not  because  we  lack  the  courage  of  enterprise, 
but  only  brcause  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  hobbled  and  hog-tled 
by  devitalizing  bureaucratic  restraints.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fatal  to  business  than  excessive  meddling  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment. Hordes  of  Federal  bureaucrats  swooping  down  on  busi- 
ness like  a  swarm  of  locusts  can  quickly  destroy  incentive  and 
be  the  means  of  depriving  men  and  women  of  Jobs.  We  are  a 
Nation  in  the  chains  of  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
From  this  wilderness  our  vision  is  forward. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  eyes  of  youth  shall  glow 
once  more  with  the  light  of  hope,  adventure,  enterprise,  and  a 
fair  chance. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  American  farmers  and  wage- 
earners  may  do  mere  than  work  for  the  tax  collector. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Job-maker  and  the  Job- 
giver  rightfvilly  will  be  regarded  once  more  as  honorable  and  re- 
spected citizens  in  a  revived  scheme  of  economic  abundance. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our  national  income  earlly 
may  reach  $100,000,000,000  a  year,  as  against  the  $64,000,000,000 
distributed  last  year  under  New  Dealism. 

Our  first  task  is  to  restore  the  vigorous,  hopeful,  and  forward- 
looking  spirit  of  our  people — to  help  them  from  the  dead-center 
of  New  Deal  defeatism. 

Recovery  will  begin  as  soon  as  all  Americans  may  again  face 
the  future  with  full  confidence  in  the  security  and  stability  of 
constitutional  government,  and  in  the  safety  of  our  bountiful 
American  system  of  private  enterprise.  But  confidence  never  can 
be  restored  to  a  harrassed  and  worried  business  by  words  alone. 
If  we  are  to  have  that  confidence  essential  to  recovery,  actions 
must  square  with  appeasement  promises. 

THE    ROAD    TO    RECOVEST 

We  can.  if  we  will,  realize  the  glorious  destiny  of  this  Nation. 

But  every  patriot  must  Join  the  crusade. 

Let  us  banish  selfishness,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  all  will 
share  in  the  blessings  of  order  and  m  the  solid  prosperity  which 
must  follow  a  revival  of  real  Americanism. 

This  crusade  to  save  America  transcends  mere  partisanship. 
The  sensible,  sound-thinking,  true-blue  Americans  are  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  this  country.  In  the  fight  for  peace,  prog- 
ress, and  prosperity  they  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  divided 
by  an  honored  party  name  which  recently  has  come  to  be  a  shield 
for  hateful  alien  "isms"  imported  from  abroad. 

As  you  Join  this  crusade,  sound  the  battle  cry  of  our  revitalized 
and  determined  Americanism.  Let  these  Ozarks  ring  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  hope — "Forward  to  Forty." 

But  our  vision  is  never  to  be  accomplished  by  brain-trust  theo- 
ries and  administrative  brainstorms.  It  may  be  accomplished 
only  by  practical  measures,  by  wise  p>olicies.  by  firm  loyalties  to 
the  fundamental  traditions  of  this  Republic,  and  by  a  decent 
respect  for  the  lessons  of  history. 

Thus  guided,  patriotism  cannot  fall. 

Our  motto  must  be,  "Let's  put  America  back  to  work." 

Then  our  slogan  will  sweep  America  to  a  brighter  day — "Out 
of  the  red  to  recovery." 

Forward,  America  1 
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direction  in  which  the  present  Congress  throws  the  tremendous 
weight  of  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  great  Influence  of  America  is.  on  the 
whole,  still  being  directed  to  encourage  the  spread  of  aggression. 
That  this  should  be  the  case  is  a  major  tragedy  of  history,  and  ono 
with  much  viltimate  bearing  on  our  own  security. 


^^^ ' 


Mining  Measures  Passed  or  Proposed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  5, 

1939: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  5,  1939] 

THE  "GO"   SIGN 

Tlic  neutrality  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  last  week  is  some  im- 
provement over  the  existing  measure.  In  particular,  it  modifies  the 
present  mandatory  embargo  on  the  shipment  to  belligerents  of 
"arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war."  The  ban,  in  the 
event  of  outbreak  of  war.  would  be  applicable  only  to  what  are 
vaguely  described  as  "lethal  weapons."  Airplanes,  for  all  their 
deafi-dealing  qualities,  could  seemingly  be  exported. 

Airplanes  are  an  implement  of  war  of  which  the  British  and 
French  would  stand  In  great  need,  should  they  let  themselves  be 
forced  into  hostilities  by  further  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Berlin-Rome  axis.  Assuming  continued  control  of  the  seas  by  the 
democratic  allies,  they  would,  under  the  House  bill,  be  able  to 
supplement  their  own  air  resources.  And  removal  of  the  ban  on 
airplane  shipments  seems  the  more  impressive  because  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  in  a  position  to  meet  most  of  their  needs 
for  arms  and  ammunition. 

Nevertheless  the  administration's  failure  to  get  the  entire  em- 
bargo removed  has  aroused  enthusiasm  in  Italy  and  Germany: 
gloom  in  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  dictatorships  regard  the 
House  action  as  a  friendly  gesture  from  the  United  States.  The 
democracies  feel  that  it  is  directed  against  them.  And  regardless 
of  how  blameless  and  patriotic  the  motives  In  Congress,  both 
camps  In  Europe  are  correct  In  these  assumptions. 

The  failure  to  remove  all  trace  of  mandatory  embargo  from  the 
neutrality  legislation  is  clearly  advantageous  to  the  Berlin-Rome 
alliance.  It  continues  the  revision  of  international  law  in  the 
interests  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and.  at  a  most  critical  period, 
it  gives  tacit  encouragement  to  these  dictators  to  proceed  with 
their  expansionist  plan.  The  tragedy  is  that  here  in  America 
there  is  so  little  realization  of  the  unneutral  nature  of  this 
Eo-called  neutralitv- 

Soviet  Russia,  whether  or  not  intentionally,  has  already  given 
much  aid  and  comfort  to  Hitler  by  its  curious  reluctance  to  Join 
the  antiaggression  bloc  which  Great  Britain  and  France  have 
sponsored.  But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  dealing  these 
two  democracies  a  far  more  serious  blow.  For  all  that  the  Anglo- 
PYench  alliance  wants  of  this  country  is  restoration  of  that  right 
to  purchase  arms  which  has  always  automatically  accompanied 
the  possession  of  sea  power.  And  it  is  that  right  which  is  now 
pointedly  curtailed  for  Great  Britain  and  France. 

With  Russian  support  withheld  and  the  United  States,  in  effect, 
favoring  the  axis,  it  seems  dubious  that  the  British  and  French 
will  risk  hostilities  over  a  Nazi  seizure  of  Danzig,  or  over  whatever 
other  coup  may  come  next  on  Hitler's  calendar. 

The  possibility  that  planes  might  toe  forthcoming  from  this 
country  is  not  enough  encouragement  for  London  and  Paris  to 
take  the  awful  risk  of  war.  Of  course,  there  will  be  no  admission 
from  London  or  Paris  to  that  effect.  But  Hitler  needs  no  formal 
admission.  He  is  quite  shrewd  enough  to  Judge  for  himself  as  to 
the  combined  effect  of  Russian  and  of  American  policy  on  Anglo- 
French   morale. 

Ironically  enough,  it  may  therefore  happen  that  the  House 
action,  plus  the  strength  of  isolationist  sentiment  In  the  Senate, 
will  help  to  avert  immediate  war.  But  the  bitterness  lies  in  the 
expectation  that  this  would  again  be  purchasing  peace  by  sur- 
render, at  the  cost  of  further  acquisitions  in  aggression.  Nor 
will  any  rational  person  suppose  that  the  scheduled  seiziire  of 
Danzig,  whether  unresisted  or  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of 
Poland!  would  be  the  end  of  the  democratic  retreat. 

Both  in  Russia  and  in  the  United  States  there  was  much  criti- 
cism of  the  Munich  settlement,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  de- 
struction of  Czechoslovakia.  But  Russia  and  the  United  States.  In 
their  separate  ways,  are  now  paving  the  way  for  another  Munich. 
And  for  this  forthcoming  Munich  which  is  threatened  the  respon- 
sibility would  be  readily  defined. 

If  the  United  States  actually  decides  to  give  aggression  the  all- 
clear  signal,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  administration.    Both 
the  President  and  Secretary  Hull  have  done  all  they  can  to  make 
dear  that  the  future  of  civUizatlcn  depends  very  largely  on  the 
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Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislative  ac- 
tion at  Washington  during  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  of 
great  concern  to  metallic  mining  in  this  country.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  means  of  pointing  out  my  own  connection  with  this 
legislation,  or  attempts  at  legislation,  a  little  more  fully  per- 
haps than  has  been  done  otherwise.  The  particular  bills 
referred  to  deal  with  dollar  devaluation,  the  purchasing  price 
of  silver,  strategic  war  minerals,  moratorium  on  mining-claim 
assessment  work,  extension  of  time  for  assessment"  work, 
extending  R.  F.  C.  mining  loans,  and  liberalizing  S.  E.  C. 
regulations  on  mining  investments. 

On  April  21  the  House  passed  the  dollar-devaluation  bill, 
extending  the  President's  power  for  2  more  years.  Eastern 
opposition  fought  it  fiercely  but  we  got  the  bill  through  the 
House.  In  addition  to  the  effects  upon  our  monetary  system 
and  foreign  trade  policy,  it  assured  a  price  of  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce,  and  a  price  for  silver  of  at  least  64  cents  an  ounce. 
This  measure  was  brought  before  the  Senate  late  last  month 
when  a  strange  thing  occurred.  Republicans  and  certain 
western  Democratic  Senators  voted  down  the  President's 
power  over  the  gold  dollar,  voted  out  the  purchase  of  foreign 
silver,  and  fixed  the  price  of  American  silver  at  77  cents  an 
ounce.  This  disagreement  went  to  conference  about  June  29. 
Naturally  I  urged  the  House  conferees,  before  they  went 
into  conference,  to  save  the  President's  power  and  to  save 
silver,  and  I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  conference  report 
brought  back  to  the  House  the  next  day.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  continue  the  President's  power  over  the  dollar, 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  continue  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  silver,  and  to  fix  the  price  of  domestic  silver 
at  71  cents.  I  should  say  that  there  had  been  no  disagree- 
ment about  the  stabilization  fund.  The  opposition  Senators 
filibustered  on  this  matter  until  after  midnight  June  30.  On 
July  5  the  Senate  accepted  the  conference  report,  just  as  the 
House  had  accepted  it  on  June  30. 

BUY    AMERICAN    ACT    APPLIED 

For  a  long  time  western  Congressmen  have  determined 
and  worked  for  development  of  strategic  war  minerals  in 
this  country.  We  know  that  manganese  and  tungsten,  in 
unlimited  supplies,  are  to  be  found  in  several  States.  When 
the  Paddis  bill  was  passed  some  weeks  ago,  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  ScRUGH.'^M],  and  I,  aided  by  other  westerners, 
WTOte  into  the  bill  a  "Buy  American"  provision  which  was  as 
favorable  to  home  production  as  we  could  possibly  make  it. 

i  Of  course,  in  this  matter  we  were  up  against  an  immediate 
emergency  need  for  such  material,  also  up  against  the  Army 
officers'  contention  that  it  would  take  years  to  bring  American 
mines  into  production,  even  if  we  did  have  the  ore,  and  also  up 
against  the  steel  corporations'  desire  to  get  cheap  manganese 
from  abroad. 

The  provisions,  looking  toward  American  development  of 
manganese   and   the   other   strategic   minerals   were   fairly 

']  satisfactory  in  the  face  of  all  these  circumstances.  How- 
ever, westerners  must  not  get  the  idea  that  $100,000,000  is 
going  to  be  spent  at  once  by  the  Government  in  developing 
manganese  and  tungsten  deposits,  no  matter  how  rich  they 
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may  be.  In  our  Western  States.    The  money  has  to  be  appro- 
priated, as  the  bill  was  only  an  authorization. 

MORATORItTM   BUX  HAD   NO  CHANCI 

I  worked  with  some  other  western  Congressmen  in  May 
and  June  of  1937  to  extend  a  moratorium  on  mining-claim- 
asses^mcnt  work  for  the  year  ending  July  1.  1937.  and  it 
was  done.    On  June  16.  1938.  I  got  through  the  House  a 
bill    which  had  already  passed  the  Senate,  extendmg  the 
moratonum  for  the  year  ending  July  1.  1938.    Many  mining 
men  told  me  that  the  granting  of  an  annual  moratonum 
should  stop,  as  it  was  hurting  mining  development  to  con- 
tinue it      I  was  also  told  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  no 
chance  of  passing  another  such  bill  this  session.    For  these 
reasons  I  did  not  introduce  any  moratorium  bill  this  session, 
although  after  Congressman  O'Connor's  bill  was  definitely 
blocked,  I  was  urged  to  introduce  a  compromise  moratorium 
bill    the  text   of  which  was  furnished   me   by   small -mine 
operators  in  Arizona.    Again  I  was  told  that  that  bill  could 
not  be  passed  this  session  and  I  did  nothing  further  with  it 
except  to  discuss  it  with  my  committee. 

Failing  to  get  this  relief  measure  through,  and  feeling  that 
an  injustice  would  be  done  some  bona  fide  claim  holders, 
who  had  made  their  locations  years  before  any  moratonum 
was  granted,  and  who  had  spent  much  time  and  money  on 
such  claims,  and  were  unable,  from  lack  of  time  or  money  to 
get  work  started— to  say  nothing  about  completing  it  by 
July  1—1  introduced  a  biii  to  extend  a  short  period  of  grace 
as  the  nexu  best  thing  I  could  do  for  hard-pressed  claim 
holders. 

DCTENStON    OF    TIME    CRITIClZn) 

Some  criticism  has  come  out  of  the  West  for  this  extension 
of  time:  therefore,  it  needs  a  little  explanation  of  our  purpose 
as  well  as  what  was  done.  Having  been  named  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  to  see  what  we  might  do  for  mining  in  general.  I 
consulted  with  my  committee  members  two  easterners,  the 
gentleman  from  Flonda  [Mr.  Peterson  I.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lewis),  and  we  three  approved  several 
things,  one  of  which  was  a  slight  extension  of  time  in  which 
assessment  work  might  either  be  started  or  completed.  It  , 
seemed,  too.  that  a  moratorium  which  had  been  extended 
every  year  for  7  years — although  it  had  to  stop  sometime — 
should  not  be  stopped  too  suddenly,  even  though  repeated 
warning  and  notice  had  been  given  holders  of  unpatented 
claims.  Then,  too.  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  work  had  to  be  begun  or  completed  by  July  1. 

On  Friday.  June  23.  a  meeting  of  western  Congressmen 
directed  me  to  introduce  a  bill  extending  the  time  for  assess- 
ment work  at  least  60  days.  In  preparing  the  bUl  I  made  it  90 
days,  with  the  expectation  that  if  it  got  through  the  Senate 
at  ail  it  would  probably  be  cut  down  some.  The  gentleman 
from  Utah.  Abe  Murdock.  who  was  fully  as  much  interested  in 
this  measure  as  I  was  myself,  did  quick  work  in  getting  it 
through  the  House.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  amended  and 
cut  down  to  60  days,  and  again  the  Murdock  partnership 
rushed  it  through  the  House,  accepting  the  Senate  amend- 
ment followed  it  aU  the  way  to  the  White  House,  and  burned 
up  telephone  wires  on  June  30  urging  the  President  to  sign  it. 
The  president  s^ned  this  bill  a  few  minutes  before  midnight 

June  30. 

So  for  good  or  ill.  claim  holders  may  begin  their  assessment 
work  for  the  year  beginning  July  1.  1938.  at  any  time  pnor  to 
September  1,  1939.  provided  they  carry  the  work  properly  to 
compleUon.  We  Congressmen  who  favored  this  short  exten- 
sion of  time  have  not  worked  for  the  interests  of  one  group  as 
against  another  group,  but  we  have  been  actuated  solely  by  a 
desire  to  help  distressed  claim  holders  preserve  their  property 
rights  and  interests  as  against  claim  jumpers  and  others  who 
have  less  rights  and  interests  in  such  mining  claims. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  the  moratorium  had  to  come  to  an 
-^  end.  because  we  want  mineral  lands  opened  up  by  those  who 
will  develop  claims,  and  we  want  as  much  employment  as 
possible  furnished  on  assessment  work  and  development. 
Claim  holders  know  now  that  they  cannot  have  another 
moratorium;  therefore,  the  work  must  be  done  even  though 


the  time  of  beginning  has  been  put  off  60  days^  ^°^^^^^^ 
seek  employment  in  doing  assessment  work  should,  there- 
fore get  their  employment  exactly  the  same  as  if  no  mora- 
torium and  no  extension  of  time  had  been  granted. 

OTHEE    EFTORTS    FOR    MINING 

The  Yavapai  Council  of  Small  Mine  Operators  at  Prescott. 
Ariz    has  been  active  in  promoting  legislation  to  aid  the  m- 
dustry     I  have  introduced  two  bills  along  the  line  of  their 
suggestions.    One  of  these  biUs  would  extend  the  power  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  make  loans  for 
mineral  development,  other  than   gold,  silver,  or  tin.  and 
especially  of  the  strategic  minerals.    The  R.  F.  C.  has  been 
asked  to  report  on  this  bill  but  declined  to  do  so  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  matter  of  policy  which  was  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress.    It  seems  that  the  R.  F.  C.  however, 
although  it  may  be  lukewarm,  is  not  really  hostile  to  the 
proposal.    If  we  could  get  this  bill  enacted,  it  would  help 
some,  without  doubt,  but.  of  course,  very  much  would  depend 
upon  how  such  a  bill  would  be  administered. 

Mining  is  a  very  speculative  industry.  Hard-headed  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers  hesitate  to  put  money  into  mining. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Conomission's  regulations  are 
very  strict:  therefore,  the  small-mine  operators  caU  for  a 
Mines'  Finance  Commission  charged  with  handling  invest- 
ments of  that  sort,  and  providing  Government  funds  to  aid 
mining.  Since  my  bill.  H.  R.  6131.  has  been  introduced  the 
S  E.  C.  has  taken  a  step,  though  only  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion,   by    creating    a    division    for    mines    within    its    own 

organization.  .   „     ^      j 

Bills  almost  identical  to  H.  R.  6131  have  been  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  IMr.  ScrughamI  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Thomas  F.  FordI.    These  bills 
are  now  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.    The 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Thomas  F.  Ford  I.  being  a 
member  of  that  committee,  is  likely  to  get  a  hearing  on  them 
in  the  near  future.    I  have,  of  course,  no  pride  of  authorship 
in  this  case,  since  the  proposed  legislaUon  was  drafted  at 
Prescott.  but  I  am  naturally  very  anxious  for  committee  hear- 
ings on  such  an  aU-important  matter,  and  hope  for  favorable 
action  in  the  near  future.    However,  I  must  warn  the  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  this  legislative  move  that  it  takes  time 
to  get  any  action  on  so  significant  and  far  reaching  a  pro- 
posal, and  much  educational  groundwork  needs  to  be  done. 
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HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  5,  1939 


LETTER  OF  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  OF  NEW  YORK.  IN  REPLY 
TO  HON  CARL  G.  B.\CHMANN.  URGING  HIM  TO  BECOME  A 
CANDIDATE  FOR  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  REPUBLICAN  TICKET 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  a  letter  from 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York,  to  Hon.  Carl  G.  Bach- 
mann.  of  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  in  reply  to  his  letter  urging  Mr. 
P^sH  to  become  a  candidate  for  President: 

HoTTSE  OF  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1939. 

Hon.  Carl  G    Bachm.ann, 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Carl:  Your  letter,  urging  me  to  be  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent on  the  Republican  ticket,  is  deeply  appreciated. 

During  the  past  6  months  I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
various  sections  of  the  country  making  the  same  suggestion  and 
cffertng  support  from  leading  members  of  our  party  and  from  the 
rark  and  file  who  constitute  the  real  voting  power.  In  addition  a 
number  of  Jeffersonlan  and  constitutional  Democrats,  with  whose 
views  I  am  generally  In  accord,  have  written  expressing  similar 
sentiments. 
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While  there  Is  no  objection  to  my  friends  expressing  their  views 
and  presenting  my  qualifications.  I  determined  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session  of  Congress  to  bold  the  matter  in  abeyance  untU 
after  adjournment. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  composed 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  which  holds  its  annual  conference 
at  Oslo,  Norway,  on  August  15-19,  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  my 
decision  to  wait  until  my  return  in  September  before  making  any 
definite  commitment. 

Your  confidence  and  that  of  your  friends  in  me  is  far  abovp  my 
de.serts.  I  have  been  and  am  still  anxious  to  support  any  sound, 
liberal  Republican  candidate  who  can  unite  the  conservatives  of 
the  East  and  the  liberals  of  the  West  against  the  radicalism,  col- 
lectivism, and  internationalism  of  the  New  Deal.  There  can  be  no 
compromise  on  these  Issues. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hamilton  Pish. 


Shall  We  Send  Our  Youth  to  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  5.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  HERBERT  HOOVER 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recokd.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  August  1939  issue  of  the  American  Magazine  by  Hon. 
Herbert  Hoover: 

SHALL    WE   SEND   OrR    TOTJTH   TO   WAR? 

(By  Herbert  Hoover) 
We  have  urgent  need  today  to  recall  the  realities  of  modera  war. 
And  we  have  desperate  need  to  take  into  our  national  thinking 
the  gigantic  yet  invisible  forces  behind  war  which  are  again  mov- 
ing In  Europe. 

I  am  perhaps  one  of  the  few  living  Americans  who  had  full 
opportunity  to  see  Intimately  the  moving  tragedy  of  the  World 
War  from  its  beginnings  down  through  the  long  years  which  have 
not  yet  ended.  I  saw  it  not  only  In  its  visble  ghastllness,  but  I 
lived  with  the  Invisible  forces  which  moved  in  its  causes  and  its 
consequences.    I  am  perhaps  justified  in  recalling  that  experience. 

Before  the  war  I  knew  Europe — Russia,  Germany,  France.  Italy, 
and  England — fairly  Intimately,  not  as  a  tourist  but  as  a  part  of 
their  workaday  life. 

I  was  drafted  in  1914  to  preserve  the  lives  of  10.000.000  people 
in  Belgium  and  northern  France  who  had  been  overrun  by  the 
German  armies. 

When  America  Joined  In  the  war  I  was  asked  by  President  Wil- 
son to  return  to  America  to  become  a  member  of  cur  American 
War  Council  and  to  administer  the  food  supplies  of  our  country 
and  for  our  allies. 

At  the  armistice  I  was  drafted  back  to  Europe  to  direct  activities 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  to  defeat  unparalleled 
famine  and  pestilence,  to  restore  economic  life  among  both  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished. 

I  did  not  participate  in  making  the  peace.  I  was  daily  called 
upon  for  advice  and  information.  And  I  observed  its  disastrous 
course.  Subsequently,  during  a  period  of  8  years  in  Cabinet  posi- 
tion, I  dealt  with  the  troubled  seas  of  unceasing  political  and 
economic  storms  the  world  over. 

As  President  I  dealt  unceasingly  to  bring  about  reduction  of 
arms,  economic  readjustment,  and  peace. 

A  year  ago  I  spent  some  months  in  Europe  with  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  its  problems  with  lenders  in  14  nations. 

That  is  20  years  of  opportunity  to  observe  European  peoples  and 
their  leaders,  with  all  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  In  which  they 
live,  and  to  relate  them  to  our  American  scene. 

Ten  million  men  died  or  were  maimed  for  life  in  that  war. 
There  were  millions  who  died  unknown  and  unmarked.  Yet  there 
are  miles  of  unending  crosses  in  a  thousand  cemeteries.  The  great 
monument  to  the  dead  at  Ypres  carries  the  names  of  150.000 
Englishmen  who  died  on  but  a  small  segment  of  the  front.  Theirs 
was  an  inspiring  heroism  for  all  O^ime.  But  how  much  greater  a 
world  it  would  be  today  If  that  heroism  and  that  character  could 
have  lived. 

In  another  even  more  dreadful  sense  I  saw  Inhuman  policies  of 
war.  That  was  the  determination  on  both,  sides  to  bring  subjec- 
tion by  starvation.  The  food  blockade  by  the  Allied  Governments 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  ruthless  submarine  warfare  by  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  on  the  other,  had  this  as  its  major  piu-pose.  Both  sides 
professed  that  it  was  not  their  purpose  to  starve  women  and  chil- 
dren.   But  It  is  an  Idiot  who  thinks  soldiers  ever  starve.     It  was 


women  and  children  who  died  of  starvation.  It  was  they  who  died 
of  the  disease  which  came  from  short  food  supplies,  not  in  htin- 
dreds  of  thousands,  but  in  millions. 

And  after  the  armistice  came  famine  and  pestilence.  In  which 
millions  perished  and  other  millions  grew  up  stunted  in  mind  and 
body.     That  is  war.    Let  us  not  forget. 

We  were  actually  at  the  front  in  this  war  for  only  a  few  months, 
but  it  cost  us  the  lives  of  130,000  men.  It  has  placed  470.000  persons 
on  the  national  pension  list  already.  It  has  cost  us  40  billions  of 
dollars.  And  that  represents  more  than  Just  dollars.  Today  we 
have  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  American  people  below  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  If  that  40  billions  of  wealth  had  remained  in 
America,  these  people  would  not  be  in  this  plight.  A  large  seg- 
ment of  our  people  have  already  been  impoverished  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.     And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

We  may  need  to  go  to  war  again.  But  that  war  should  be  on 
this  hemisphere  alone  and  in  the  defense  of  cur  firesides  or  our 
honor.    For  that  alone  should  we  pay  the  price. 

The  endless  books  tell  us  how  the  Great  War  origlnatod.  They 
do  not  agree.  But  some  salient  facts  do  stanci  out  that  are  per- 
tinent today.  It  began  by  a  qtiarrel  between  three  dictators — the 
Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria.  They 
were  competing  for  "power."  France,  a  democracy,  was  dragged 
In  because,  cut  of  fear  of  the  dictators  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
she,  a  democracy,  had  made  a  military  alliance  with  the  Czar.  The 
British  democracy  was  drawn  m  partly  out  of  idealism  to  defend 
liberty,  but  also  partly  to  save  its  trade  and  its  possessions  from 
too  great  a  concentration  of  "power"  on  the  Continent.  We  finally 
Joined  In  the  war  wholly  cut  of  Idealism. 

What  is  happening  today?  Europe  Is  stifferlng  repeated  earth- 
quake shocks  from  the  fault  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

But  beyond  all  this,  which  is  obvious,  something  else  is  moving. 
Europe  is  again  engaged  in  a  hideous  conflict  for  power.  Stripped  to 
its  bones,  today  the  quarrel  Is  much  the  same.  Dictators  of  Germany 
and  Italy  rise  to  power  on  opposition  to  communism,  launched  Into 
their  peoples  by  the  dictator  of  Russia.  Aijain  the  dictators  are 
in  conflict  for  power.  Again  France,  a  democracy,  ties  herself  to 
the  dictatorship  in  Russia.  England  becomes  endangered  shcu'.d 
the  dictators  of  Germany  and  Italy  overwhelm  France.  And  thus 
again  begins  this  dreadful  treadmill. 

What  is  proposed?  That  we  Join  to  stop  inevitable  movements 
and  readjustments  of  peoples;  that  we  engage  in  ideological  wars. 
Who  will  pay  for  it  in  blood  and  treasure?     Our  children. 

In  Europe  they  constantly  u.se  the  word  "power"  in  a  connotation 
that  Is  strange  to  many  Americans.  That  Is  the  "power"  of  peoples 
and  over  peoples.  This  "power"  may  be  a  political  authority  held 
in  a  man.  It  may  be  the  "power"  of  a  nation,  the  "power"  of 
alllanres.  or  the  balance  of  "power."  And  they  cpeak  daily  of 
International  "power"'  politics.  Ihey  often  speak  of  It  In  terms 
of  a  game.  They  play  "power  politics"  as  sheer  necessity  for 
national  defense,  and  they  play  It  for  national  aggression. 

I  do  not  believe  v.-e  should  sit  in  that  game,  either  in  their 
Interest  or  ours  Our  idealism  and  our  uncertainties  of  policy  only 
I  befuddle  the  movements  of  expediency  and  delicate  adjustm.ents 
In  which  they  are  compelled  to  live.  And  our  stakes  are  the  lives 
of  millions  of  sons  of  America.  The  stakes  are  another  25  years  of 
hideous  national  impoverishment.  The  stakes  are  the  progress  of 
all  mankind  for  half  a  century.  The  stakes  may  be  the  sinking 
of  Intellectual  and  spiritual  liberty  for  a  century  to  come. 

The  time  may  come  when  we  could  arbitrate  the  qur.rrels  which 
arise  in  that  game  at  some  point  before  shooting  begins.  But 
if  we  sit  In  the  game  we  shall  never  be  arbitrator,  and  we  may  be 
drawn  Into  the  shooting. 

And  let  me  Inject  that  Europe  plays  power  politics  against  us. 
There  is  the  Instance  of  the  European  war  debts  to  us.  Part  of 
the  debt  was  for  .supplies  and  cash  to  carry  on  the  war.  From  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  that  debt,  however,  was  material  and  money 
we  supplied  after  the  armistice  to  aid  In  reconstruction.  At  that 
time  the  war  was  won.  We  had  no  need  In  our  own  Interest  to  loan 
another  dollar.  We  settled  the  debts  for  much  less  than  the  full 
sum.  The  whole.  Including  the  reconstruction  advances,  has  been 
repudiated. 

I  have  no  desire  to  recall  these  incidents.    My  purpose  is  to  stir 
up  reason  among  the  American  people  against  doing  it  again 
The  dangers  of  our  being  dragged  into  war  He  in  th'se  directions: 
( 1 )   Foreign  propaganda  to  inflame  our  emotions  and  to  mold  our 
minds  to  war. 

(21  Preachments  of  our  own  mistaken  officials  and  citizens  which. 
In  effect,  support  these  propagandas. 

(3)  Steps  taken  by  our  own  Government  which,  while  denying 
that  they  are  intended  to  take  us  into  war,  yet  entangle  us  with 
these  very  controversies,  the  end  of  which  may  be  war. 

If  deliberate  attack  were  made  upon  women  and  children,  which 
modern  airplanes  and  modern  food  blockade  make  possible,  our 
indignation  might  not  be  restrained  from  action.  Remember  the 
part  Indignation  over  Belgium  played  in  our  entry  into  the  last 
war. 

And  here  we  can  examine  one  of  the  methods  of  power  politics. 
That  is  propaganda.  During  the  World  War,  propaganda  was  first 
developed  into  a  national  weapon  no  less  potent  than  killing  men. 
When  peoples  and  governments  believe  that  independence  or  their 
national  survival  or  their  possessions  are  at  stake,  they  instantly 
Justify  untruth  and  lies  as  a  part  of  national  policies.  When  they 
weigh  the  sacriflce  of  their  sons,  then  truth,  honesty,  tolerance, 
and  Justice  are  thrown  to  the  winds  if  a  He  will  serve  better. 

The  Great  War  was  the  first  time  in  history  when  all  the  power- 
ful agencies  of  publicity  and  manipulation  of  news  were  organized 
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without  moral  restraint  under  the  genius  of  skilled  men.  There 
^re  bum  up  a  skill  and  a  technique  In  front  of  which  every 
citizen  w«  helpless  to  know  the  truth.  And  since  that  time  the 
radio  has  become  an  additional  weapon. 

We.  ourselves,  when  we  entered  the  war  Imitated  the  others  We 
created  great  propaganda  agencies.  The  managers  of  them  have 
6to«  conf^  franSy  that  they  distorted  fact  and  created  news 
Sft?om  tT^  ^ey  bunt  hate 'as  well  as  altruism  as  a  necessary 
Jmot°onal  foundation  of  modern  war.  And  no  man  dared  question 
or  answer  under  this  fierce,  organized  condemnation. 

There  are  certain  types  of  propaganda  In  motion  today  which 
tertlll/e  our  soil  for  our  entry  Into  war.  For  instance,  one  of  th^ 
volleys  of  propaganda  asserts  that  a  great  war  In  Europe  Is  Inevi. 
table  That  Is  a  half-truth.  The  set-up  In  Europe  has  made  a 
general  war  Inevitable  every  hundred  years  since  the  Romans  kept 
the  oeace  And  untU  mankind  makes  much  greater  progress  it 
will  contmue  to  be  Ine-ltable.  But  the  pounding  In  of  that  phrase 
Is  either  sensational  Journalistic  speculation  or  European  propa- 
ganda of  the  preparatory  type  H.=ar> 

We  are  told  that  we  must  join  In  war  or  democracy  will  disap- 
pear from  the  earth.  From  the  alliance  of  the  democracies  with 
ieveral  totalitarian  states  that   Ideological   Issue  seems  somewhat 

""^MrSnpathles  are  with  the  democracies^  Rut  the  democracies 
of  western  Europe  have  the  resources  to  defend  themselves^  They 
Comprise  great  empires  of  hundreds  of  ^^^'"''^^i^^KZTJ^. 
the  resources  needed  to  secure  their  defense.  Whether  thcj  pre- 
serve their  democracies  Is  a  question  of  their  own  will 

We  are  told  that  If  they  fall  we  shall  be  .he  next  victim.  I  do  not 
airree  that  they  will  fall.  But  If  they  do  fall  the  exhaustion  of  the 
5S^to?s  will  be  such  that  these  countries  wiU  leave  us  alone  for  a 

'^Tu'd/n^ed  m"Sir 'eS'lhat  we  shall  Inevitably  be  drawn  Into 
this  tnevSle  wa?  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  That  Just  simply 
depends  upon  our  own  will  to  keep  out.  „„Kiio   minri    is 

And  another  form  of  war  conditioning  of  the  public  mind  is 
the  ^iS  of  wordrby  our  Government  officials  at  the  nations  we 
5^n-S.  S^long  as  we  confine  It  to  words,  the  dictators  wlU  fixe 
hade  an  equally  Insulting  lot  of  words,  and  we  wind  up  even.  Soap- 
Kforat^y  is  the  necessary  equipment  of  modern  dictators,  and 
thJv  «S  On^y  the  really  neutral  nations  could  Judge  as  to  who 
wms"    these  j Justs  of  billingsgate.     But  they  build  up  hateful 

Tnd 'Sa^Td^'not  Imply  that  we  should  ever  neglect  to  express 
ind^auon  argrSt  wroVg.  But  the  terms  we  use  are  important 
If  It  is  results  we  seek  and  not  propaganda^ 

The  second  danger  of  war  comes  from  the  policies  of  pur  own 
Government.  President  Roosevelt  has  taken  a  seat  at  the  table 
where  power  politics  Is  being  played.  He  has  Joined  In  the  chess- 
board ^  Europe.  He  lines  us  up  In  the  balance  of  power.  It  is 
said  we  can  do  this  without  joining  in  war. 

It  is  said  we  will  do  something  more  than  words  and  less  than 
war  When  we  open  fire  on  the  front  we  are  In  the  fight.  The 
enemv  will  fire  back  with  more  than  words.  If  the  more  than 
words  fall  to  overcome  him  we  have  to  go  further.  For  then  we 
have  to  win  or  be  overcome  on  our  side.  Let  nobody  say  that  you 
can  do  such  things  without  danger  of  war  Itself. 

If  the  dictators  believe  we  will  stop  short  of  war  they  will 
credit  us  with  having  small  chips  in  this  game.  Their  chips  are 
soldiers  and  guns.  If  our  partners  believe  our  chips  of  more  than 
words  and  less  than  war  are  valuable.  It  Is  because  they  believe 
that  when  we  have  exhausted  these  chips  we  will  put  our  soldiers 
and  guns  Into  the  game  and  they  will  edee  us  in. 

And  right  before  our  eyes  the  game  shifts.  We  were  orlg.naily 
going  to  quarantine  dictators  and  again  save  domecracy.  Today  we 
have  two  or  three  dictators  on  our  team.  We  have  had  to  drop  the 
••democracy  front"  and  ••dictators"  and  talk  of  "aggressors."  That 
only  indicates  how  rapidly  we  can  move  from  sheer  idealism  uito 

'^°And  what  profit  It  if.  by  our  Joining  in  war  to  extinguish  these 
systems  we  also  lose  our  own  American  life?  It  Is  not  alone  the 
price  of  war  we  lose.  But  we  can  never  go  through  another  gieat 
war  without  becoming  a  totalitarian  state  in  order  to  effectively 
fiKht  such  a  war.  When  we  have  finished  we  shall  not  have  estab- 
lished peace  in  the  world  We  shall  have  sacrificed  liberty  Xcr 
generations  In  the  United  States.  ,^      „  ».  ,^   ♦k- 

America  can  be  of  service  to  the  world.  We  can  hold  up  the 
standards  of  decency  In  the  world.  u«..i^ 

We  should  hold  that  the  basis  of  international  relations  should 
not  be  force,  but  should  be  law  and  free  agreement.  ^     .  ,     , 

The  greatest  Immediate  service  that  we  can  render  is  to  Join  in 
economic  cooperation  with  other  nations  to  relieve  the  economic 
pressures  which  are  driving  the  world  constantly  to  instability.  A 
great  part  of  these  pressures  for  war  are  economic.  The  greatest 
healing  force  that  could  come  to  the  world  is  prosperity  There 
is  a  v^t  field  for  American  action  which  is  free  from  political  en- 
targlerapnts  We  should  resume  the  conferences  which  were 
started  under  such  good  auspices  by  our  country  in  1932. 

But  far  beyond  that,  we  can  hold  the  light  of  liberty  alight  on 
this  continent.    That  is  the  greatest  service  we  can  give  to  clvUiza- 

^^°We  as  a  people  can  keep  out  of  war  In  Europe  if  we  have  the 
resolute  wUl  to  do  so.  Our  wlU  can  be  weakened  by  propaganda. 
It  can  be  insidiously  undermined  by  sitting  in  the  game  of  Euro- 

^We^earmuch  of  laws  that  will  preserve  our  neutrality.  But  the 
question  is  not  legalisms.    It  is  our  wUl  to  stay  out.    SUylng  out 


18  a  matter  of  tactics  and  strategy  almost  as  difficult  as  the  strategy 
M.d  tactics  of  war.  And  If  there  Is  not  the  adamant  will  to  stay 
^?.  ^  iSount  of  law  can  keep  us  out  The  first  thing  required 
°s  vigorous,  definite  statement  from  all  who  have  responslbUlty. 
S)ti^  publicly  and  privately,  that  we  are  not  going  to  war  with  an>- 
Sdy  in  Europe  unless  they  atUck  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
second  thing  is  not  to  sit  in  this  game  of  power  politics, 
^ese  a7e^tlie  American  policies  that  will  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  send  ovu:  youth  to  Europe  for  war. 

Amendments  to  Social  Security  Law 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  6,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  JULY 

1.  1939 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a  radio  speech  which 
I  delivered  Saturday.  July  1.  1939.  on  the  subject  of  amend- 
ments to  the  social-security  law,  and  especially  with  relation 
to  the  amendments  to  the  old-age  retirement  plan  and 
amendments  relating  to  benefits  of  the  old-age  assistance 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  oe 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Congre.=s  at  th^  present  session  has  been  of  virtually  one  mind  on 
two  Important  pieces  of  legislation  of  direct  concern  to  almost 
every  citizen  One  was  the  bill  containing  certain  important  revi- 
sions of  the  Federal  tax  laws  affecting  business.  This  bill,  whatever 
Its  shortcomings,  was  an  Important  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
was  passed  by  the  Hotise  with  but  a  single  dissenting  vote,  and  In 
the  Senate  on  final  passage,  no  voice  was  raised  In  opposition. 

The  other  is  the  bill  containing  certain  Important  revisions  of 
the  Social  Secvu-ity  Act.  This  has  already  passtd  the  House  with 
only  two  negative  votes  on  the  final  roll  call  and  is  now  pending  la 
the  Senate  I  venture  the  prediction  that  when  this  bill  amending 
the  Social  Security  Act  comes  to  final  vote  In  the  Senate  it  will  be 
similarly  unanimous.  ..    ^    ..^     o     i  i 

The  particular  features  of  the  pending  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  I  now  desire  to  discuss  are  (1)  amendments 
relating  to  old-age  retirement  plan  which  is  In  the  nature  of  'n- 
surance.  providing  benefits  derived  from  a  tax  Imposed  on  the 
employer  and  employee:  and  (2)  amendments  relating  to  benefits 
called  "old  age  assistance."  which  are  paid  from  contributions  made 
directly  from  the  Federal  and  State  treasuries,  without  any  contri- 
butions by  the  individual  recipients. 

The  amendments  recently  passed  by  the  House  and  which  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  are  of  twofold  character  and  effect.  One 
group  of  amendments  is  calculated  to  lighten  the  tax  load  with 
respect  to  the  so-called  pay-roll  tax  imposed  to  pay  benefits  under 
the  old-age  retirement  plan,  and  the  other  group  of  amendments 
liberalize  and  broaden  the  benefit  payments  under  the  old-age  re- 
tirement plan  and  bring  forward  their  due  date  in  certain  cate- 
gories. Another  group  of  amendments  Increase  the  amount  of 
authorized  Federal  contributions  to  the  States  for  noncontrlbuting 
old-age  assistance,  thereby  making  It  possible  for  the  States  who 
administer  this  law  to  increase  the  present  benefits. 

Let  me  first  discuss  briefly  the  proposed  changes  respecting  pay- 
roll taxes.  ^  .._  „  ^ 

One  pay-roll  tax  under  the  existing  law  Is  that  paid  one-half  by 
the  employer  and  one-half  by  the  employee  under  the  old-agt' 
retirement  plan.  It  was  designed  to  create  a  fund  out  of  which  the 
employee,  upon  his  retirement  at  age  65.  receives  a  monthly  an- 
nuity for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  present  tax  on  this  account 
Ifi  2  percent,  being  1  percent  paid  by  the  employer  and  1  percent  by 
the  employee.  But  under  existing  law  this  t«x  Is  due  to  rise  to  3 
percent  next  year,  equally  divided  between  employer  and  employee, 
and  increases  to  4  percent  in  1943.  5  percent  in  1946,  and  6  percent 
in  1949. 

The  House  has  voted  to  postpone  for  3  years  any  Increase  in  the 
present  2-percent  rate.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
cur in  this.  These  pay-roll  taxes  have  been  found  already  to  be 
burdensome  to  both  employer  and  employee,  and  the  postpone- 
ment proposed  is  most  desirable.  It  is  estimated  that  the  result 
of  this  postponement  will  be  to  save  employers  and  employees  at 
least  $275,000,000  next  year,  or  a  total  of  $825,000,000  in  the 
3-year  period,  which  otherwise  they  would  be  required  to  pay 
into  the  Treasury  in  taxes  for  this  fund. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  that  before  1943  arrives.  Con- 
gress will  take  appropriate  action  to  forestall  the  sharp  jump  in 
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this  pay-ron  tax  from  2  to  4  percent  which  Is  now  scheduled  to 
take  effect  in  1943.  However,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
the  benefits  are  measured  by  the  tax  levied  and  collected. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  amendments  in  the  other  group — those 
which  liberalize  the  benefits  for  both  old-age  retirement  and  old- 
age  assistance. 

One  Important  and  widely  publicized  amendment  and  one  which 
meets  with  general  approval,  provides  for  commencing  the  pay- 
ments under  the  old-age  retirement  plan  next  Januarj*  instead  of 
delaying  the  start  until  January  1.  1942,  the  date  fixed  in  the 
existing  social-security  law.  Tills  means  that  persons  now  covered 
by  the  old-age  retirement  plan  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65 
next  January  will  commence  to  receive  monthly  benefit  payments 
without  further  oelay. 

The  amount  of  these  payments  is  governed  by  the  number  of 
years  which  the  individual,  previous  to  the  date  of  his  retire- 
ment, had  contributed  to  the  fund  through  the  pay-roll  tax,  and 
the  amount  of  his  wages  against  which  this  tax  had  been  col- 
lected. But  the  minimum  is  $10  per  month  and  the  maxlmtim 
$85  f>er  month.  The  wife,  under  certain  conditions,  and  the 
children  under  18,  are  entitled  to  additional  and  supplementary 
benefit  payments. 

The  liberalizing  amendments  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  which  I  feel  certain  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate, 
change  the  method  of  computation  so  as  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  payments  which  become  payable  to  Insured 
workers  retiring  in  the  early  years  of  this  new  plan,  also  the 
amount  payable  to  wives  and  dependent  children.  It  also  intro- 
duces a  new  feature  labeled  "survivor  benefits"  whereby.  Instead 
of  the  original  lump  sura  payable  in  certain  cases  to  the  surviving 
widow  or  children  at  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  insured  hus- 
band, the  widow,  dependent  children  and  dependent  parents, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  monthly  payment. 

This  payment  in  the  case  of  the  widow  will  be  three-fourths 
of  the  amount  of  her  deceased  husband's  monthly  benefit  payment 
or  prospective  payment  (in  the  cases  where  he  died  before  re.-^ch- 
Ing  retirement  age).  The  amount  of  the  payment  in  the  case 
of  orphan  children  or  dependent  parents  will  be  one-half. 

It  had  been  estimated  that  under  the  present  law  the  average 
monthly  benefit  payment  which  would  be  payable  in  1942  to  those 
who  had  then  reached  retirement  age  but  who  obviously  had  been 
paying  Into  the  fund  for  only  a  few  years  would  be  about  $17.50  per 
month.  Under  the  proposed  amendments,  it  is  estimated,  the  single 
persons  who  retire  next  year  will  be  entitled  on  the  average  to 
$25.85  per  month  and  the  married  persons  to  $38.78  per  month. 

Viewed  from  the  angle  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  estimated 
that  these  old-age  retirement  monthly  benefit  payments  during  the 
next  5  years  will  aggregate  $1,755,000,000  under  the  liberalized  plan, 
whereas,  without  these  amendments  and  under  the  present  Social 
Security  Act.  these  payments  in  the  next  5  years  would  have  been 
$1,200,000,000. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enumerate  various  other  changes. 
Including  those  relating  to  unemployment  compensation,  which  are 
contained  in  the  bill  a)ready  passed  by  the  House. 

There  is  one  other  highly  Important  and,  I  may  say  also,  highly 
controversial  aspect  of  this  liberalization  program  which  I  wish  to 
discuss  briefiy.  It  Is  the  question  of  noncontrlbutory  old-age 
pensions. 

It  needs  to  be  kept  clearly  In  mind  that  the  monthly  benefit  pay- 
ments under  the  old-age  retirement  plan  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  and  noncontrlbutory  old-age  pensions,  of  which  there  is 
at  present  such  widespread  public  discussion,  are  entirely  different 
matters.  The  old-age  retirement  plan  is  in  substance  and  effect  an 
insurance  plan  operated  by  the  Government.  Tlie  benefits  paid  are 
the  result  of  the  premiums  paid  and  the  premiums  are  the  pay-roll 

Old-age  pensions  stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing.  Old-age 
pensions  under  the  Social  Security  Act  are  described  as  "old-age 
assistance"  and  under  the  present  law,  the  Federal  Government 
reimburses  the  States  for  50  p>ercent  of  their  assistance  payments  to 
the  needy  aged  up  to  a  maximum  of  $30  a  month  for  each  person 
aided  This  means  a  Federal  contribution  of  as  much  as  $15  per 
month  per  person  if  the  States  match  It  dollar  for  dollar— less 
than  that  if  the  States  pay  less. 

The  House  voted  to  raise  the  Federal  contribution  maximum  to 
$20  per  month,  retaining  the  50-50  requirement.  That  means  a 
$40  per  month  maximum  pension,  but  only  if  the  States  are  willing 
and  able  to  pay  their  one-half  of  this  amount. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  comparatively  few  States  have  matched 
the  $15  per  month  per  person  which  the  Federal  Government  ;s 
willing  to  contribute.  In  California,  for  Instance,  the  average  pay- 
ment per  month  per  person  Is  $32.47,  which  makes  the  State  contri- 
bution more  than  the  $15  the  Federal  Government  contributes.  In 
Massachusetts  the  average  Is  $28.32  per  month  per  person.  The 
average  throughout  the  Nation  Is  $19.20.  Some  States,  like 
Arkansas,  have  average  payments  of  only  $6.05  per  month  per 
person. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is  great  force  in  the  con- 
tention that  to  rai.se  the  proffered  contribution  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  $15  to  $20  per  month  on  a  50-50  basis,  re- 
sults in  no  immediate  Increased  benefit  to  those  in  need  of 
old-age  pensions,  since  the  States  not  now  able  to  match  a  $15- 
per-month   offer   cannot   be   expected   to   match   a   $20-per-month 

offer.  ,  .    , 

The  House  rejected  proposals  to  enlarge  the  requirement  for  a 
50-percent  contribution  by  the  States.  One  proposal  was  for 
the  Federal   Government   to  contribute   outright   the  entire  old- 


age  assistance  payments  out  of  the  Federal  TreasuT7  and  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  from  a  sp>eclal  consxunptlon  or  gross 
income  tax  of  2  percent  which  embraces  In  part  the  principle  <rf 
the  Townsend  plan. 

What  the  Senate  may  do  on  this  question  of  liberalizing  the 
old-age  pension  provisions  and  increasing  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments is  difficult  to  prophesy  It  will  probably  adopt  the  House 
provision  for  a  Federal  contribution  of  $20.  instead  of  the  present 
$15  contribution,  and  continue  to  require  matching  by  the 
States. 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  present  scale  of  old-age  pensions  Is  fully 
apparent.  The  Impulse  to  generously  meet  this  need  is  very 
strong.  We  must  provide  all  that  is  reasonably  necessary  to  at 
least  afford  the  frugal  comforts  of  life  for  the  aged,  many  of  whom 
are  worn-out  and  Inflrmed  by  long  years  of  ceaseless  toil,  and 
others  suffering  from  a  realization  that  they  are  a  burden  to  their 
families  and  friends.  Old-age  assistance  should  prove  a  blessing 
and  provide,  hope,  cheer,  and  comfort  to  the  aged  and  transfer 
their  status  from  dependency  to  one  of  dignity  and  independence. 

The  stumbling  block  is  the  equally  apparent  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral "Government  is  already  paying  out  more  money  In  almost 
every  direction  than  it  can  afford — that  the  annual  deficits  have 
already  reached  staggering  proportions  and  show  no  signs  of  di- 
minishing— and  that  to  Increase  the  annual  outgo  without  any 
offsetting  increase  in  the  Government's  revenues  is  to  further 
increase  the  peril  of  an  ultimate  financial  collapse.  As  for  myself. 
I  believe  that  the  curtailment  of  governmental  expenses  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  not  undertaking  any  new  financial  activ- 
ities, desirable  as  they  may  be,  and  for  reducing  expenditures  all 
along  the  line,  other  than  the  primary  obligation  of  taking  care 
of  the  unemployed,  destitute,  and  aged. 


The  Right  to  Health— And  How  To  Win  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  6.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  SURG.  GEN.  THOMAS  PARRAN 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered 
by  Surg.  Gen.  Thomas  Parran  on  June  20.  at  the  National 
Conference  on  Social  Work  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  subject  of 
the  address  is  The  Right  to  Health— And  How  To  Win  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  1932.  In  presenting  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Health 
Commission.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then  Governor,  commented 
upon  the  preoccupation  of  State  and  local  authorities  with  urgent 
relief  demands  to  the  neglect  of  the  public  health.  He  said:  "We 
have  been  so  busy  bailing  out  the  boat  that  we  have  not  begtin  to 
calk  up  the  seams." 

In  1939,  it  still  Is  true  that  as  a  Nation  we  have  barely  begun  to 
calk  up  the  seams  against  illness;  that  we  have  not  provided  every- 
where for  all  the  people  the  basic  community  health  protection 
which  is  our  first  line  of  national  defense;  that  we  have  fallen 
behind  in  our  deficit  of  hospital  beds  and  equipment  which  are  the 
workshops  for  modern  medicine;  that  we  have  not  even  put  "medi- 
cal relief"  on  a  parity  with  other  necessities  of  life  to  the  dependent 
groups  of  our  population.  Some  small  measure  of  security  has 
been  provided  for  the  aged  and  for  the  worker  who  is  out  of  a 
job  becatLse  the  factory  shuts  down;  as  yet  there  is  none  for  the 
medical  needs  of  these  same  people  who  are  out  of  a  Job  because 
of  illness  or  permanent  disability.  In  fact,  we  have  the  anomaly 
In  some  States  that  a  worker's  unemployment  Insurance  payments 
are  cut  off  if  he  gets  sick  and  thereby  is  unemployable. 

To  attain  national  health  we  need  to  do  more  than  "to  calk  up 
the  seams"  by  protecting  against  the  hazard  of  sickness  and  ameli- 
orating its  effects.  Health  security  Is  not  enough.  We  must 
have  It.  but  we  must  have  also  a  fuller  measure  of  health  opportu- 
nity. We  need  to  build  in  America  a  race  of  people  more  physically 
fit.  better  nourished,  possessing  those  dynamic  physical  qualities 
necessary  to  competence,  to  joy  in  life  and  living,  and  to  the  maxi- 
mum attainment  of  mental  and  spiritual  development. 

Tlie  national  health  program  represents  the  most  comprehensive 
approach  ever  made  toward  solving  the  diverse  and  serious  prob- 
lems retarding  our  Nation's  health.  It  is  the  logical  outgrowth 
of  the  first  steps  toward  national  health  made  possible  by  the 
Social  Security  Act.  the  National  Cancer  Institute  Act,  and  the 
Venereal  Disease  Control  Act. 

Its  first  objective  is  to  reduce  drastically  the  volume  of  sickness 
and  m  health  by  making  avaUable  to  aU  areas  and  all  groups  of 
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-the  population  needing  service  the  P;°;'«"  ™.««^^»  °' P^^.^f  ^u"^ 
nrevVntlon  of  deaths  of  mothers  and  babies:  a  Nation-^  Ide  a UacK 
on  tuberculosis  and  the  venereal  diseases.  P'O'^ot^""  °' „\''^>'/*^'°'i 
bv-lei-  with  ercatly  Intensified  efforts  toward  control  of  the 
^cutilttonal  dis'Les  the  use  of  proven  methods  to  lessen  the 
SSd?^  of  menial  illness:  and  the  practical  eradication  of  malaria 
^^ich  lavs  such  a  heavy  burden  upon  large  areas  of  the  South. 
JellSrllnd  hookworm  disease  should  go  completely.  Pneumonia 
should  be  cured  with  serum  and  simple  chemicals. 

The  modetn  physlclnn  makes  incrt-aslng  use  of  facilities  for  tne 
diSiosTs  and  treatment  of  disease  which  are  most  effectively  sup- 
p  l?dTv  ho^ltals    T,  a  second  objective,  the  national  h^aUh  Pro- 
S^am  therefore  provides  aid  for  the  construction  and  maintenance   | 
^hosDltals    though  only  where   needed,   and  for   the   support   of    , 
«ls^mg  hospitals    public  and  private  alike,  especially  In  the  d Is- 
"eie^^  and^rura     areas.     Aid   also  would   be   given   to   consf-uct   [ 
diaj^tlc  and  health  centers  in  sparsely  settled  areas  rcmo^  from   . 
anv  h«pltals.  to  provide  for  rural  doctors  the  resources  of  modern   , 
meiS    th^    workshops    they    need,    whlc^h.    In    addition,    would 
serve  as  centers  for  rural  public-health  work. 

"^'^e  third  objective  Is  t'o  reduce  <J'^''*"^y/"/i  ^"«^^^"  ^Jjua^ 
more  prompt  and  adequate  medical  care  of  the  /Ick^  Adequate 
medical  treatment  of  communicable  diseases  Is  essential  both  as 
rsafeguard  to  the  patient  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  spread^ 
Bu  la  S^Te  volume  of  disability  results  from  diseases  which  are 
not  speclflcallv  preventable:  In  illness  due  to  these  causes  compe-  , 
Snt  mrtuS  treatment  constitutes  cur  sole  resource  to  ameliorate  | 
sufferlnK    to  reduce  disability,  and  promote  recovery 

mir"h   VhrouKh  the  proposal  of  temporary  disability  Insurance 
indirect  health  protection  would  be  extended  to  the  worker  and  his 
-   famn^brcompTnsatlon  for  wages  lost  through  nonlndustrlal  slck- 
np.;s  and' accident  catising  temporary  incapacity 

FlnaUy    and  most  imi^rtant.  greater  Federal  effort  Is  proposed 
lor  r^earch  that  we  mily  learn  how  to  prevent  and  cure  diseases 

"VrnorprCpotd  that  the  health  and  medical  services  of  the 
ccuntrv  be  federalized.  The  widest  latitude  would  be  left  to  the 
States  m  developing  procedures  and  policies  best  adapted  to  their 
o?n  needs  It  is  proposed  that  the  Federal  Govc>rnment  give 
K*ants-m-«ld  for  he^th^d  medical  care,  to  vary  with  the  needs; 
the  poorer  States  and  the  most  needy  communlUes  receiving  a 
larger  prcportion.  The  principle  of  grants-in-aid  is  £u:h  a  well- 
established  part  of  our  governmental  structure  that  It  seems  un- 
necessary before  thte  audience  for  me  to  defend  the  principle.  . 

I  should   like   to   point  out.  however,  that   there   are   more   de-    , 
termlnlne  reasons  for  Federal   assistance  to  the  States   In   public 
health  than  in  any  other  field  of  social  endeavor.     Disease  Berm^ 
like    forest    fires,    know    no    Slate    lines.      The    meanii    of    disease 
spread  are  Intensified  bv  modern  methods  of  transportation.     Per- 
sons  exposed    to   smallpox    in   Syracuse.    N.   Y..   2   weeks   ago   are 
sprcadinV  it  In  a  dozen  States  today.     The   mayor  o*   New  York 
City   has   pointed   out    in    testimony   before    a   comraittee    of   th 
Coneress  last  year  that  thousands  of  sick  people,  too  111  to  labor 
to  the  cotum  or  wheat  fields  because  of  the  "-"^^^^  °V*"'^^'-'=}f  ^«i?,- 
come  to  New  York  In  the  hope  of  getting  jobs  which  a  h;Uf-s»ck 
person  can  do.  or  good  hospital   care,  which   New  York  has  and 
manv  cities  and  States  do  not  have. 

The  widening  concept  of  public  health  has  not  yet  been  felt 
unlformlv  throughout  the  country.  It  Is  true  that  the  general 
death  rate  and  the  death  rates  from  many  preventable  causes 
were  lower  last  vear  than  ever  before.  This  means  only  that 
we  continue  to  nieasure  by  the  yardsticks  of  the  pa.st.  Each  year 
medical  science  gives  us  additional  knowledge  with  which  to  com- 
bat more  effectively  one  after  another  disease.  Moreover,  the 
general  rates  are  necessarily  averages  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
In  these  averages  arc  obscured  rates  which  are  disgracefully  high. 

For  example,  although  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  has 
declined  to  approximately  50  per  100.000  last  year  end  to  seventh 
Dlace  as  a  cause  of  death  among  unskilled  and  semiskilled  male 
workers  In  10  States,  deaths  from  tuberculosis  are  exceeded  only 
by  those  from  diseases  of  the  heart.  Again.  In  a  group  of  14 
southern  States  in  1931-33.  respiratory  tuberculosis  ranked  third 
in  unportance  as  a  cause  of  death  among  Negroes,  but  occupied 
eighth  place  among  the  white  population. 

A  Btrlklne  reducUon  has  occurred  In  the  mortaMty  of  Infancy 
and  chUdhood.  In  1915.  100  Infants  of  every  1.000  born  alive 
died  In  the  first  vear  of  life.  The  provisional  Infant  mortality 
rate  for  1938  was '51.  but  Infant  mortality  rates  of  the  order  of 
100  or  more  are  common  in  many  areas  today. 

The  averaee  Infant  bom  in  1938  had  an  estimated  life  cx- 
nectancv  of  62  years— a  gain  of  almost  13  years  since  1900. 
fr  the  older  age  periods,  however,  the  expectation  of  life  has 
undergone  no  significant  change  in  the  present  century.  In  1900 
ft  man  attaining  the  age  of  50  had  an  average  of  21  years  of  life 
remaining:  the  present  decade  has  brought  Uttle  change  In  this 

^^  death  rates  alone  you  must  remember  are^n°\*  ™««^r! 
of  rational  fitness.  Thev  do  not  reveal  the  estimated  250,000 
oeoDle  who  are  suffering  from  silicosis,  nor  the  ninety  to  one  htin- 
dred  thousand  cases  of  pellagra  which  occurred  last  year  In  the 
South    nor  the  recent  epidemic  of  scurvy  in  Maine. 

L-ess"  than  a  third  of  the  counties  and  even  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  cities  employ  full-time,  professional  health  officers  without 
which  no  basic  preventive  work  can  be  done.     In  urban  areas  ol 


the  country    the  present  ratio  of  public  health  nurses  to  popula- 

orS^de  even  the  minimum  service  needed  to  protect  health. 
^  wi    have    in    thTs    countrv    some    160,000    physicians    In    active 
rractlce^an    average    of    1    physician    to    807    persons.      P>ut    in 
Lrtair^f   the   prSomlnantlv   rural   States-the   Da'cotas.   M'ssls- 

^p^'pT'Vrth  and"^  South  Carolina-^ach  PK^'|"  .^'^/VentSckv* 
oio  nf  1  -^no  nersons  or  more.  In  the  whole  State  cT  lientucKv, 
;';hysiclaTse^^^  average  of  1.106  Per«on«  f vit  in  9  coimties 
nf  thP  State  the  average  population  per  physic.a.i  is  3.000  or 
mor?  li^  Kentucky  ,7 nofan  isolated  example.  These  figures 
nirKtrate  a  general  trend  of  physicians  to  concentrate  in  the 
LrTe  urban  clnter^  already  overcrowded  but  which,  through  their 
hofpitals    andcllnlct^   offJr    opportunity    for    the    application    of 

"^thouTh^'Jhe'  facS'^arclear  regarding  the  hospital  situation  in 
the  country  there  Is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
Selr  Xi^retatlon  The  Interdepartmental  Committee  has  estl- 
mated  that  we  need  an  additional  350,000  hospital  beds  during 
?he  next  decTde.  On  the  other  hand.  It  has  been  stated  that  an 
average  of  195.674  beds  In  existing  Institutions  are  empty.  I 
wculd^  point  out  first,  that  80  to  85  percent  bed  occupancy  Is 
consider^  full  capacity  for  general  hospitals  because  of  the 
necessary  division  of  wards  and  sections  by  sex.  disease,  etc.  For 
ex^ml^e^  a  temporary  surplus  of  beds  in  the  o^/^^trlcal  ward 
cannot  be  used  for  the  care  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  Medical 
and  surreal  conditions  cannot  be  mixed.  In  some  areas,  the 
color  division  further  complicates  the  PJ°^]^  .^^^.^^  .  ,^„  ,„^^ 
The  most  determining  reason  for  empty  beds,  however.  Is  the  ack 
of  ability  of  patients  to  pay  for  hospital  care.  The  data  show  that 
the  public  hospitals,  which  by  and  large  are  free,  are  more  than  filled 
to  capacity,  while  private  rooms  in  voluntary  and  propr  etary  hos- 
Dltals  remain  empty.  There  Is  an  anomalous  situation  in  the  fact 
Siat  m  manv  areas  which  have  the  lowest  number  of  hospital  beds 
per  capita  there  is  the  hlchest  percentage  of  unused  bods;  lack  of 
money   not  lack  of  patients,  keeps  them  empty. 

The  national  health  program  proposes  to  use  public  moneys- 
Federal  S»ate  and  local— to  pay  for  the  care  of  needy  patients  In 
existing  public  and  private  hospitals.  Every  available  bed  in  every 
hospital  with  decent  standards  would  be  utilized  before  more  hos- 
Dltals  would  be  built.  Even  when  this  Is  done,  however,  there  stlU 
remains  a  need  In  many  areas.  In  1.338  counties  containing  about 
i  17  000  000  people  there  Is  no  registered  hospital.  Obvlous.y  each  of 
these  counties  does  not  need  a  hospital  It  Is  estimated,  however, 
that  we  do  need  about  500  rtiral  hospitals  Many  of  the?e  would 
reclame  present  tumble-down  shacks.  A  mere  statement  of  the  num- 
bCT  of  hospitals  does  not  Indicate  the  standard  of  their  facllUies^ 

May  I  point  out  the  situation  regarding  tuberculosis  hospitals? 
The  bes^  authorities  apree  that  2  beds  per  annual  death  from 
tuberculosis  is  a  minimum  need.  Yet  26  States  have  less  than  1 
bed  for  each  annual  death.  In  New  York  State  there  are  3  25  tuber- 
culosis beds  in  the  up-State  area,  of  which  2.5  are  publicly  owned 
and  operated  In  making  estimates  as  to  needed  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital construction,  the  committee  has  proposed  only  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  minimum  standard  ol  2  beds  per  annual  death— a  total 
of  45.000. 

There  Is  wide  variation  among  the  States  in  facilities  for  institu- 
tional care  of  the  mentally  diseased.  The  State  with  the  hitrhest  ratio 
of  beds  in  proportion  to  population  has  6.88  beds  In  mental  institu- 
tions per  1  000  persons:  the  lowest  ranking  State  ha.s  1.96  beds  per 
1  000  population.  A  very  simple  formula  was  used  in  estimating  the 
additional  bed<=  needed  In  mental  Institutions.  In  one-fourth  of  the 
States  the  existing  accommodations  in  these  Institutions  average 
4  8  beds  per  1.000  population  or  more.  The  committee  estimated 
that  130  000  new  beds  would  be  required  to  bring  the  remaining 
States  up  to  the  standard  of  4.8.  which  one-fourth  of  the  States  now 
meet  or  exceed. 

In  the  case  of  loral  general  hospitals  the  number  of  available  beds 
varies  among  the  States  from  13  to  5.5  per  1,000  population.  Pro- 
fe«^lonal  Judgm.ent  estimates  that  180.000  additional  beds  in  general 
I  hospitals  will  be  required  for  all  States  to  meet  their  demonstrated 
!  need  It  may  be  true  that  there  is  an  excess  of  hofpital  beds  in  some 
States  or  some  parts  of  States.  The  difflc\ilty  is.  however,  that  we 
may  not  move  the  beds  and  it  is  impracticable  to  move  the  patients 

over  long  distances.  

I  s^e  no  fundamental  objection  to  Including  In  a  program  of 
Federal  action  in  the  health  field  a  provision  authorizing  atslstance 
to  construct  or  modernize  voluntary  nonprofit  hospitals.  It  should 
be  made  clear  also  that  in  the  discretion  of  the  responsible  State 
authorities,  public  funds  should  be  available  to  pay  for  the  care  ol 
needy  patients  in  voluntary  as  well  as  In  public  hospitals.  There 
has  been  built  up  In  this  country  a  magnificent  system  of  \oluntary 
and  church  hospitals.  Every  bed  In  these  approved  hospitals  is 
needed  for  the  care  of  patients. 

As  social  workers  you  know  the  interrelationship  between  poverty 
and  disease.  No  statistical  study  is  needed  to  convince  you  that  the 
sick  are  poor  and  the  poor  are  sick:  that  In  good  times  and  bad 
sickness  is  an  Important  factor  In  bringing  self-supporting  families 
to  the  relief  level:  that  among  the  various  causes  of  poverty  sickness 
is  the  most  easily  preventable.  Enough  Is  known  of  the  medical 
and  health  needs  ol  the  NaUon  to  begin  constructively  to  do  some- 
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thing  about  them.  There  is  little  disagreement  also  as  to  the  objec- 
tives. There  is.  however,  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral control  and  of  Federal  participation.  On  each  of  these  points  I 
have  a  very  definite  personal  opinion. 

How  far  should  the  Federal  Government  go  In  exercising  control 
over  State  and  local  health  programs?  There  need  to  be  established 
minimum  safeguards  for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  which 
Insure  not  only  honesty  but  thrift  of  administration.  This  implies 
an  honest  merit  system  for  persons  paid  with  Federal  moneys.  It 
Implies  that  the  methods  proposed  shall  be  reasonably  appropriate 
for  the  ends  In  view. 

The  proportion  of  Federal  aid  should  not  be  uniform  among  all 
the  States.  The  greatest  help  should  be  given  where  the  greatest 
need  exists.  The  rate  of  Federal  appropriation  should  not  be  In 
excess  of  the  ability  of  a  State  to  provide  competent  personnel, 
sound  methods  of  administration  insuring  effective  service  of  a  high 
quality.  Tlie  whole  problem  cannot  be  met  overnight.  It  should  be 
developed  on  an  evolutionary  basis  with  Increasing  appropriations  as 
determined  by  the  needs  which  are  shown  to  exist  from  year  to  year. 
To  the  extent  that  Industry  and  economics  provide  a  higher 
level  of  employment,  a  higher  wage  for  the  underprivileged,  the 
need  for  public  subsidies  to  supplement  Individual  resources  for 
medical  care  will  be  reduced.  Yet  even  under  anything  on  the 
horizon  of  an  Industrial  and  economic  Utopia,  there  still  will  re- 
main a  considerable  group  of  the  population  unable  Individually 
to  pay  all  medical  costs.  We  have  accepted  the  principle  that  the 
necessities  of  life  must  be  provided  at  public  expense  for  those 
groups  of  the  population  unable  Individually  to  provide  them. 
We  have  not  yet  given  more  than  lip  service  to  the  fact  that  med- 
ical care  is  a  necessity  of  life  which  likewise  needs  to  be  provided 
for  those  unable  to  secure  It  by  their  own  efforts.  At  this  point 
a  further  complication  arises,  created  by  medical  science  Itself. 
By  Its  very  growth  and  competence,  the  complexity  and  therefore 
the  cost  of  good  medical  care  has  been  increased  putting  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  persons  otherwise  self-sustaining.  Inherent 
in  the  problem,  too  is  the  fact  that  we  cannot  foretell  for  a  family 
when  or  how  the  blunderbuss  of  Illness  will  strike.  Its  costs  are 
unpredictable.  One  must  use  therefo.-e.  a  different  yardstick  in 
measuring  the  needs  of  people  for  medical  rare  than  that  used  for 
measuring  their  needs  for  food  and  shelter.  This  obvious  fact 
creates  an  administrative  difficulty  for  the  public-welfare  official 
to  apply  one  means  test  for  the  accepted  necessities  of  life  and 
another  test  for  medical  service  Even  though  we  accept  the  prem- 
ise that  public  funds  should  ars'st  the  s?lf-suppnrtln<»  persons 
In  the  marginal  economic  group  In  meeting  their  medical  costs, 
the  stigma  of  charity  still  attaches  to  such  a  service.  Self-sus- 
taining people  are  reluctant  to  subject  themselves  to  a  means  test 
and  public-welfare  administrators  find  it  cllfflcult  to  use  different 
kinds  of  yardsticks  in  giving  various  so-called  benefits. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  defined  as  medically  needy 
those  persons  with  a  total  annual  family  income  of  less  than  $800. 
Tliere  are  40.000,000  such  persons  in  the  United  States.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  entire  group  will  not  require  medical  care  during 
a  year.  Almost  one-half  of  them  will  experience  no  sickness.  But 
the  committee  has  estimated  that  about  8.000.000  cases  of  Illness 
disabling  for  a  week  or  more  will  occur  in  these  low-income 
families,  "and  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  1935,  about 
2,000.000  of  these  cases  will  rereive  no  medical  care." 

Under  various  present  schemes  of  giving  medical  care  to  those 
on  relief  througli  overcrowded  clinics  and  doctors  of  the  poor,  we 
are  providing  a  very  poor  type  of  service.  Much  of  the  opposition 
on  the  part  of  many  people,  doctors  and  patients  alike,  to  any 
great  extension  of  public  medical  service,  arises  because  the  public 
medical  service  now  provided  In  so  many  communities  is  of  such 
Inferior  quality.  A  similar  distrust  arises  from  the  untrained, 
political  health  officer  who  still  Is  cherished  in  so  many  of  our 
communities. 

In  some  townships,  it  has  been  the  traditional  custom  to  elect 
the  most  hard-boiled  candidate  as  overseer  of  the  poor  and  par- 
ticularly if  he  lived  on  an  impassable  road  and  had  no  telephone. 
In  the  same  way.  many  medical  clinics  and  dispensaries  have 
limited  their  clientele  by  the  kind  of  service  they  give — over- 
crowded clinics,  hurried  attention,  served  by  unpaid  doctors  who 
are  prone  to  keep  the  free  customers  waiting  while  they  make 
private  calls. 

The  greatest  contribution  that  you  social  workers  can  make  to 
future  sound  progress  In  national  health  Is  by  doing  a  better  Job 
In  the  provision  of  medical  service  for  which  you  now  are  legally 
responsible. 

Very  unfortunately.  I  think,  the  most  frequent  headlines  about 
the  national  health  progran>  have  dealt  with  Its  cost.  This  cost 
was  an  estimate  of  the  amount  needed  at  the  end  of  10  years 
from  all  sources  together — Federal.  State,  and  local  sources.  As- 
sum.lng  the  current  level  and  distribution  of  family  Incomes,  this 
total  cost  was  estimated  to  be  $840,000,000  per  year.  It  Is  a  large 
sum.  To  me  It  is  more  Intelligible  if  I  say  that  it  amounts  to  a 
per  capita  dally  expenditure  of  1%  cents  on  the  average  for  each 
of  us.  This  emphasis  upon  cost  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
attainment  of  national  health  was  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Money  Is  needed,  yes; 
but  more  than  money,  there  Is  needed  sound  plarming  and  the 
integration  ol  service  at  each  level  of  government. 


Although  a  first  step  toward  coordination  of  Federal  health 
services  under  one  agency  has  been  taken  by  the  establlshii>ent 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  there  still  remains  a  large  amount 
of  administrative  dispersion  of  responsibility  among  several  uiu*- 
lated  agencies. 

The  first  objective  of  a  national  health  program  should  be  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  Federal  health  agencies.  We  can  never 
attain  national  health  and  fitness  simply  by  making  money  grants 
out  of  several  Federal  pockets  with  no  correlation  between  them, 
no  Joint  planning,  no  uniform  standards  and  with  diverse  budge- 
tary requirements,  systems  of  reporting,  and  multiple  field  staffs 
dealing  with  the  States  and  auditing  accounts.  Public  health 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  disease  merge  naturally  with  med- 
ical services  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  sickness.  To- 
gether they  represent  a  unit  service  to  the  individual  and  the 
family. 

Medical  science  Is  not  static.  Each  year  better  medical  weapons 
are  forged.  This  makes  it  inevitable  that  medical  practice  sim- 
ilarly must  be  adapted  to  change.  We  need  to  a  celerate  the 
progress  of  medical  discovery,  to  supplement  dwindling  philan- 
thropic and  private  support  for  medical  research  and  education. 
A  sound  pattern  Is  already  established  under  the  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

Medical  practice  In  1915  was  vastly  different  from  that  in  the 
preceding  generation.  Medical  practice  of  today  is  vastly  different 
from  what  it  was  when  I  was  graduated  24  years  ago.  So  far  as  one 
can  foretell,  the  major  change  in  the  future  of  medical  practice 
will  be  an  Increased  necessity  for  group  cooperative  action  In  the 
rendering  of  medical  service  no  less  than  in  payment  for  it.  Tech- 
nological advances  have  occurred  in  medicine  which  are  comparable 
with  thoie  in  industry.  Good  medical  care  necessitates  the  col- 
laboration of  many  specialists  with  adequate  and  expensive  equip- 
ment. No  one  person  now  can  practice  all  branches  of  medical 
science  because  of  the  multiple  skills  required  and  the  cost  of  the 
auxiliary  services.  Specialization  In  the  future,  therefore.  Is  in- 
evitable. Up  to  now  it  has  not  led  to  that  degree  of  cooperation 
between  groups  of  doctors.  Merely  to  expose  a  patient  to  a  doctor 
does  not  invariably  mean  good  care.  I  mention  this  consideration 
because  it  has  an  Important  bearing  on  the  development  of  a 
national  health  program.  Any  governmental  effort  tends  to  become 
standardized.  In  providing  governmental  support  for  medical  serv- 
ice we  must  Insure  that  we  do  not  standardize  and  do  not  create 
vested  Interests  which  will  resist  future  change.  For  example, 
under  earlier  voluntary  health-Insurance  schemes  In  Great  Britain, 
duplicating,  competing,  and  expensive  Insurance  societies  were  set 
up  which  made  it  impossible  later  for  efficient  administration  to  be 
provided  under  a  compulsory  scheme.  Also  the  Krankcnkassen  in 
Germany  have  changed  very  little  since  Bismarck's  time. 

The  need  for  flexibility  and  for  widely  different  types  of  experi- 
mentation, to  meet  the  diversity  of  conditions  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  all  provide  strong  arguments  for  the  greatest  freedom 
in  the  several  States  to  develop  their  own  programs  under  mini- 
mum Federal  safeguards  in  order  that  we  may  learn  by  actual 
experience. 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  the  national  health  program  bs  cause 
under  it  Federal  funds  would  assist  States  in  providing  medical 
care  under  a  system  of  health  insurance.  I  object  to  Federal  dic- 
tation to  the  States  or  Federal  coercion  of  the  States  as  to  how  they 
shall  finance  their  medical  services,  how  they  shall  define  the 
groups  who  are    to  be  eligible  for  one  or  another  type  of  service. 

The  national  health  program  does  not  recommend  a  national 
system  of  compulsory  health  Insurance  nor  does  It  require  nor 
coerce  the  States  to  do  so.  Very  wisely,  I  think,  it  leaves  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  health  Insurance  should  be  adopted  In 
any  State  to  the  State  itself.  Among  other  advantages  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  the  fact  that  it  permits  exF>erlmentatlon  on 
a  State  b£isis  so  that  through  actual  experience  a  sound  answer  can 
be  found  to  vexing  scKial  problems.  We  need  such  experimentation 
on  a  State  basis  with  methods  of  financing  and  methods  of  admin- 
istering medical  service  for  the  low-income  group  in  our  population. 
The  present  small  amounts  of  Federal  aid  to  public  health  have 
given  great  impetus  to  organized  methods  of  llvesavlng  through- 
out the  country.  Yet  the  basic  health  organization  necessary  for 
any  progress  has  been  set  up  in  less  than  half  of  our  counties. 
They  need  to  be  extended  on  a  county  or  district  basis  to  cover 
the  country;  their  personnel  needs  to  be  Increased,  their  efforts 
against  major  preventable  causes  of  death  need  to  be  intensified. 
Our  first  task  is  to  minimize  the  risk  of  Illness,  to  reduce  the 
amount  This  is  more  important  than  spreading  the  costs.  Yet  I 
believe  that  group  payment  of  the  cost  of  medical  care  through 
taxation  or  Insurance,  or  both,  is  an  important  factor  in  any 
complete  national  health  program. 

Our  next  task  is  to  increase  physical  fitness  through  positive 
measures  of  hygiene.  Of  these.  Improved  national  nutrition  may 
be  of  more  lasting  importance  than  a  wider  distribution  of  medical 
care.  Improved  housing,  opportunity  for  healthful  recreation, 
physical  and  health  education,  all  have  an  essential  place  If  we 
are  to  give  the  people  the  best  opportunity  for  health.  It  should 
be  possible  by  applying  present  knowledge  to  bring  this  Nation  to 
a  level  of  healthfulness  far  beyond  anything  we  have  ever  known. 
Through  this  city  of  Buffalo,  the  gateway  to  the  West,  our  fore- 
I  fathers  migrated  to  new  frontiers  seeking  opportunity  as  well  aa 
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security  They  hewed  out  a  great  empire  from  the  riches  of  soil, 
lorests,  and  mines.  That  frontier  Is  gone,  but  another  ^l^^lly  vast 
equally  rich,  and  more  challenging  confronts  us  today,  it  is  ine 
frontier  of  science  Pioneers  are  needed  to  put  its  knowledge  to 
work  to  adapt  its  treasures  to  cur  use.  It  offers  untold  cppor- 
tunlty  to  industry,  to  the  conservation  and  development  of  our 
natural  resources,  to  the  production  of  power  and  more  efllcient 
Uanspcrtation.  But,  most  Important  of  all.  in  one  efctor  of  it. 
medJcal  science  offers  us  opportunities  tor  life  and  health,  for  tne 
conservation  and  development  of  our  most  precious  ,*"8et--tne 
human  resources  of  the  Nation— If  we  but  put  Its  knowledge  (this 
science)  to  work,  wisely  for  the  use  of  all. 


[as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Injured  the 

Coal  Industry? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  6.  1939 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  contradict  the 
charges  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  pro- 
gram has  damaged  the  coal  industry  or  that  it  will  materially 
injure  it  in  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  utilities  in  the 
four  States  in  which  T.  V.  A.  power  is  sold  have  doubled  their 
use  of  coal  for  generating  electricity  largely  because  of  the 
increased  demand  for  power.  Moreover,  the  T.  V.  A.  pro- 
gram demonstrates  the  possibilities  of  expanding  use  of 
electricity  through  low  rates,  which  in  turn  should  promote 
a  greater  use  of  coal. 

Through  acquisition  of  privately  owned  utility  systems  by 
public  agencies  the  Authority  is  now  on  the  verge  of  obtaining 
a  market  for  substantially  all  the  power  to  be  produced  by  its 
systems  of  navigation  and  flood-control  dams  en  the  Ten- 
nessee River  system.  Even  with  the  additional  generating 
capacity  which  T.  V.  A.  has  made  available  in  the  region,  the 
increasing  demand  for  ptower  is  pressing  closely  upon  the  sup- 
ply. It  appears  that  the  electric  utility  market  for  coal 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  area  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, except  as  private  companies  may  install  more  hydro 
capacity  or  turn  to  other  forms  of  fuel  for  generation. 

Of  more  importance  to  the  coal-mining  industry  than  the 
electric  utility  market,  which  has  been  small  in  this  area, 
should  be  the  industrial  development  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
to  which  the  Authority  is  contributing. 


tmLmES    IX3UBLE    USE   OF    COAl. 

The  predepression  peak  for  generation  of  electricity  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  statistics  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission, » was  95,925,000,000  kilowatt -hours  in  1929.  In 
1938  this  had  increased  about  22  percent  to  116,681.000.000 
kilowatt-hours. 

However,  the  use  of  coal  in  generating  plants  has  failed 
to  show  the  s|ime  degree  of  recovery  and,  in  fact,  has  never 
regained  the  1929  peak  of  44.934,000  tons.  UtiUty  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  1938  was  almost  5,000,000  tons  less  than  in 
1929.  Even  in  1937.  when  a  new  peak  for  electric  generation 
in  the  United  States  was  established,  coal  consumption  was 
less  than  in  1929. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  experience  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  where  low-rate  policies  initiated  by  the  T.  V.  A.  and 
followed  by  privately  owned  public  utilities  have  stimulated 
the  demand  for  electric  power.  Generation  of  electricity  in 
the  four  States  in  which  T.  V.  A.  power  is  principally  sold— 
Alabama.  Tennessee.  Mississippi,  and  Georgia— has  increased 
from  4.044.000.000  kilowatt -hours  in  1929  to  6.391,000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours in  1938.  or  about  58  percent. 

Over  the  same  period  the  amount  of  coal  used  for  genera- 
tion of  power  in  these  States  grew  from  334.000  tons  in  1929 
to  677,000  tons  in  1938,  an  increase  of  practically  100  percent. 


Figures  on  the  actual  and  relative  consumption  of  coal  In 
the  United  States  and  in  the  four  valley  States  since  1929  are 
shown  in  table  I. 

TENNXSSH  VALLIT   A    HTDHO   AREA 

Even  with  the  recent  increase  in  use  of  coal,  the  electric 
industry  in  the  Tennessee  VaUey  has  not  furnished  an  impor- 
tant market  for  coal  for  years.  The  chief  reliance  over  a 
long  period  has  been  privately  generated  hydro  power  A 
trend  toward  hydro  power  began  in  1925.  and  even  in  that 
year  more  than  half  of  the  power  ger.erated  In  the  four  States 
came  from  hydroelectric  stations. 

The  swing  toward  water  power  may  be  Illustrated  m  Ala- 
bama, where  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  between  1925  and  1929 
completed  four  hydroelectric  plants  with  a  total  installed 
capacity  of  324,000  kilowatts.  During  the  time  it  completed 
only  one  steam  station,  of  60,000-killowatt  capacity,  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reported  "was  built  primarily 
to  be  the  first  standby  steam  plant  to  go  into  service  if  a 
period  of  excessive  drought  or  extraordinary  demand  occurs^ 

By  1928  hydroplants  were  furnishing  almost  nine-tenths 
of  the  electric  power  generated  in  the  four  States,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  1934.  On  the  other  hand,  coal- generated 
power  dwindled  to  less  than  4  percent  of  the  total  in  1932  and 
1933  and  only  in  the  last  2  years  climbed  back  to  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  because  of  the  increased  demand  for 
electricity.  The  relationship  between  the  various  types  of 
generation  in  these  States  is  shown  in  tables  II  and  III. 

In  terms  of  proportion  of  the  total  coal  production  in  the 
four  States  the  market  for  coal  in  the  utility  industry  has 
been  of  even  less  significance.  In  1929  steam-generating 
plants  used  less  than  Vz  percent  of  the  coal  produced  in  the 
four-State  area,  and  not  until  1936  did  the  proportion  rise 
above  2  percent.  In  1938  almost  4' 2  percent  of  the  coal 
produced  was  used  in  generating  electricity,  as  shown  by 

table  IV.  .  ,        1 

Of  much  greater  importance  than  Increased  use  of  coal 
in  this  area  which  has  always  been  predominantly  hydro 
is  the  demonstration  of  the  relationship  between  reduced 
cost  of  power  and  growth  in  use  of  electric  power.  During 
the  past  few  years  coal  has  furnished  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  total  electric -power  requirements  of  the  Nation, 
and  many  areas  are  chiefly  dependent  on  coal  for  electric 
power.  The  coal  industry  might  well  weigh  the  effects  on  , 
the  utility  market  for  coal  which  could  be  expected  to  follow 
a  widespread  reduction  of  rates  throughout  the  country, 
and  especially  in  those  areas  in  which  the  chief  reliance 
has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  on  fuel  generation.  So 
far  as  electricity  markets  are  concerned,  the  interests  of 
the  coal  industry  lie  in  expansion  of  the  use  of  power. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  T.  E.  P.  PUBCHASE 

During  the  12  months  ending  April  30.  1939,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Auftiority  generated  approximately  1.590,000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours. The  total  generation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1939,  will  be  somewhat  higher  and  will  be  more 
than  double  the  amount  generated  during  the  1938  fiscal 
year. 

The  Authority  estimates  that  during  the  first  year  follow- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  system 
to   public   ownership   approximately   3.500.000.000   kilowatt- 
hours  will  be  required  to  supply  the  demand  for  T.  V.  A. 
I  power. 

J.  A.  Krug.  chief  power  engineer  of  the  Authority,  testifying 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  recently,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  production  of 
this  amount  of  power  probably  would  require  the  operation  of 
the  T.  E.  P.  steam -generating  plants  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  at  present. 

It  is  evident  that  the  acquisition  of  the  T.  E.  P.  system  by 
public  agencies  will  not  injure  to  any  appreciable  extent  the 
utility  market  for  coal  in  this  area.  Perhaps  of  even  greater 
significance  to  the  coal  industry,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
with  this  acquisition,  together  with  purchase  of  electric  facili- 
ties by  public  agencies  in  northern  Alabama  and  northern 
Mississippi,  the  Authority  will  have  acquired  a  market  for 
substantially  all  of  its  firm  power. 
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This  means  that  the  Increased  demand  for  power  outside  the 
areas  in  which  T.  V.  A.  powtr  is  marketed  will  have  to  be  met 
by  private  utility  generating  installations.  Present  operation 
of  steam  plants  indicates  that  coal  may  be  expected  to  share 
in  supplying  the  growing  pov/er  needs  of  the  region. 

T.  V.  A.  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

While  electric  utilities  in  the  United  States  have  furnished 
a  relatively  stable  market  for  coal,  and  while  the  consumption 
of  coal  in  generating  electricity  has  actually  increased  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  region,  the  coal  industry  has  lost  some  of  its  markets, 
chiefly  in  industry  and  railroads,  with  resulting  unemploy- 
ment among  coal  miners.  Alternative  fields  of  employment 
are  necessary  to  take  up  the  slack. 

T.  V.  A.  has  taken  up  part  of  this  slack  in  employment 
through  the  construction  and  operation  of  its  dams,  power 
plants,  and  transmission  lines,  and  in  its  other  activities. 
But  the  effect  of  T.  V.  A.  upon  employment  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  men  it  employs  directly.  Much 
greater  than  the  labor  furnished  by  the  T.  V.  A.  is  that 
required  to  produce,  fabricate,  and  transport  the  materials 
and  equipment  needed  for  the  construction  of  dams,  sub- 
stations, transmission  lines,  and  rural  distribution  lines. 

A  clear  example  is  furnished  by  the  electric-appliance 
business  stimulated  by  the  availability  of  low-cost  energy. 
During  the  year  1938,  the  average  domestic  user  of  T.  V.  A. 
power  purchased  nearly  $47  worth  of  electric  appliances 
from  private  appliance  dealers,  far  exceeding  the  usual  aver- 
age purchases  per  customer.  Appliance  dealers  in  1938  sold 
more  than  $2,000,000  worth  of  appliances  to  customers 
using  power  supplied  by  the  Authority,  not  to  speak  of  the 
sales  of  customers  of  privately  owned  public  utilities  which 
have  reduced  their  rate  schedules  in  this  area.  Over  the 
past  3  years,  residential  consumers  of  T.  V.  A.  power  have 
bought  almost  $5,000,000  worth  of  appliances. 

Of  even  greater  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  em- 
ployment, however,  may  be  T.  V.  A.'s  contribution  to  in- 
creased industrial  activity  through  the  combination  of  cheap 
and  abundant  power  and  low-cost  transportation  on  the 
river  in  an  area  abounding  in  natural  resources.  Striking 
evidence  of  what  this  may  mean  is  shown  in  the  electro- 
chemical and  electro-metallurgical  fields,  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  plant  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  in 
east  Tennessee,  the  establishment  of  phosphate  processing 
plants  in  middle  Tennessee  by  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 
and  the  Victor  Chemical  Works,  and  the  construction  of 
a  new  plant  for  the  Electro  Metallurgical  Co.  now  in  prog- 
ress near  Muscle  Shoals.  Of  particular  interest  to  the  coal 
industry  is  the  establishment  of  the  National  Carbon  Co. 
plant  in  middle  Tennessee  to  provide  electrodes  for  the 
electric  furnace  operations  of  the  chemical  companies.  This 
plant  not  only  contributes  to  employment,  but  provides  for 
quantities  of  coal. 

Table  I. — Relation  of  coal  consumed  in  generating  electric  energy 
in  the  United  States  and  in  4  States,  1929-38  (Alabama,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,   and    Tennessee) 


Year 

Coal  consumod  in 
pcnerating    elec- 
tric   energy,    in 
thousands    of 
tuns 

Percent  of  1929  con- 
sumption of  coal 
usi'd   in   cenerat- 
ing    electric    en- 
ergy 

I'nited 
States 

4  States 

United 
States 

4  States 

1929                  

44.f'34 
42.«10 
3^714 
30.296 
30.575 

33.  r.r,\ 

34.  1«4 
42. 025 
4 ».  7fi6 
40.212 

334 
228 
26J 
134 
128 

i.'.a 

213 
3.i7 

6'J.'. 
677 

100.0 
W.5 
«6.2 
67.4 
68.0 
74.7 
76.0 
tt3.5 
99.6 
89.5 

100.0 

]i.3(). 

l<i31                                  . 

68.3 

80.5 

lt32 

1933 

yvM                            

40.1 
38  3 
47.6 

\ir.iS                            

6.3.8 

jy;t6                              .  

lOfi.9 

19.!7                                  

207.8 

ly;5S                                    

202.7 

Source:  I'nited  .Stales  daU.  Federal  Power  Commission  "Electric  Power  SUtis- 
ti(s.  l'.i:jH,"  table  12.  p.  24.  ,,       ^.  ,.  ,  t,     ., 

Four  States  data.  Inited  Stnte<!  Oeolopicnl  Purvey  Monthly  nnd  .\nnual  Produc- 
tion of  Kiectrititv  for  Public  Lse  in  the  United  St»les,  1929-35.  and  Federal  Power 


Table  II. — Electric  energy  generated  from  coal,  natural  gas.  fuel 
oil.  and  water  power  in  4  States,  1920-38  (Alabama,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee) 

[Kilowatt-hours  in  millions] 


Electric  enerp>-  penernte<l  from— 

Year 

Coal 

Natural 
gas 

Fuel 

oil 

Water 
I)ower 
ex -luding 
Federal 
plants 

Water 
power 
from 
Fe<leral 
plants 

Totnl 
water 
power 

Totsl 

electrlo 

energy 

generated 

1020 -. 

392 
379 
573 
576 
fi,V2 
1.  198 
707 
K02 
394 
297 
218 
306 
132 
1.39 
V>S 
2:J6 
424 
804 
816 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

125 

162 

231 

163 

183 

192 

267 

390 

473 

607 

59 
62 
66 
70 
79 
92 
65 
32 
26 
57 
74 
81 
73 
67 
72 
80 
91 
96 
102 

1,  3.32 
1,136 
1.208 
1.547 
1.676 
1.4C1 

2,n;j6 

2,  152 
3.039 
3.393 
3.116 
2.709 
2.820 
3.0.'i4 
3.370 
3,478 

3,  6<-,4 
4.116 
3,577 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

439 

566 

223 

172 

306 

346 

287 

288 

207 

395 

778 

r<02 

1.289 

1.332 
1.136 
1.208 
1.547 
1.676 
1..W6 
2.475 
2.71H 
3.262 
3.565 
3.422 
3.055 
3,107 
3.342 
3.577 
3.873 
4.442 
4.618 
4.866 

1.783 

1921 

1.577 

1922          ._ - 

1923.. I 

1924 

1,847 
2,193 
2.407 

1925 

1926          

2.796 
3,247 

1927 

3,552 

192S          

3,682 

1929 

I9:J0 

19:U 

4.(H4 
3.876 
3,673 

1932 

3,475 

19:« 

3.731 

19.34 

4,009 

19:15 

4.450 

19:j6 

1937 

6.347 
5,991 

1938 

6,391 

Source:  1920-26,  U.  S.  rie<Mopical  Survey,  Develojied  and  Potential  Water  Supply 
in  the  Uniteil  States  and  Monthly  Production  of  Electricity  by  Public  Utility  Power 
Plants,  1919-26,  by  K.  H.  Horton.  1927-3.S,  U.  S.  Oeological  Survey  annual  releases 
on  monthly  and  annual  pro<luction  of  electricity  for  public  iLse  in  the  Uiiite<l  States. 
(1927-;}6  figures  a<ljusted  so  sis  to  compare  with  change<i  method  of  reporting  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  1937.)  1936-38,  Federal  Power  Commission 
relea.<;es. 

Table  III. — Percent  of  electric  energy  generated  from  coal,  natural 
gas.  fuel  oil,  and  water  power  in  4  States,  1920-38  (Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee) 


Percent  of  electric  energy  generated  from— 

Year 

Coal 

NTatural 
gas 

Fuel 
oU 

Water 
power, 
exclud- 
ing 
Federal 
plants 

Water 
power 
from 
Federal 
plants 

Total 
water 
I)Ower 

Total 

electric 

energy 

gener- 

aled 

1920          

22.0 

24.1 

31.0 

26.3 

27.1 

42.8 

21.8 

22.6 

10.7 

7.3 

5.6 

8.3 

3.8 

3.7 

4.2 

5.3 

7.9 

13.4 

12.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.1 

4.2 

6.3 

4.7 

4.9 

4.8 

6.0 

7.3 

7.9 

9.5 

3.3 
3.9 
3.6 
3.2 
3.3 
3.3 
2.0 
.9 
.7 
1.4 
1.9 
2.2 
2.1 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 

74.7 
72.0 
65.4 
70.5 
09.6 
62.3 
62.7 

eae 

82.5 
83.9 

8a4 

73.8 
81.1 
81.9 
84.0 
78.0 
68.5 
68  7 
55.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1.6 

13.5 

15.9 
6.1 
4.3 
7.9 
9.4 
8.3 
7.7 
6.2 
8.9 

14.6 
8.4 

20.2 

74.7 
72.0 
65.4 
70.5 
09.6 
53.9 
76.2 
76.5 
88.6 
88.2 
88.3 
83.2 
89.4 
80.6 
89.2 
86.9 
83.1 
77.1 
76.1 

100.0 

1921          

loao 

1922 

100.0 

1923 

100.0 

1924 

100.0 

1925                 ...  . 

100.0 

1926          

100.0 

1927 

100.0 

19'2S      

100.0 

1929          

loao 

19:«)      

loao 

1931 

100.0 

1932            

100.0 

193.3 

100.0 

1934 

18:« 

1936 

100.0 
1(X).  0 
100.0 

1937        

100.0 

1938             

100.0 

Source:  192<)-2fi.  L.  S.  Geoloeical  Survey.  Developed  and  Potential  Water  Supply 
in  the  United  Slates  and  Monthly  Pnxluction  of  Electricity  by  Public  Utility  Power 
Plants.  1919-26  by  .\.  H.  Horton.  1927-:<.'>.  monthly  and  annual  prtxluction  of  elec- 
tricity for  public  u.se  in  the  United  States.  1936-38.  Feoeral  Power  Commission 
relea.>ies.  Tons  of  coal,  barrels  of  fuel  oil  and  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
are  converted  into  their  B.  t.  u.  eijuivalents  according  to  the  unit  heat  values  used  ny 
the  llureau  of  Mines  (Minerals  Yearbook.  1938.  p.  7a3).  Percentages  re^jresent  the 
proixirtion  of  total  electric  energy  generated  from  the  varioiui  fuels  computed  frj  n 
their  B.  t.  u.  equivalents. 

Table  IV. — Tonnage  and  percent  of  total  coal  production  consumed 
in  generating  electric  energy  in  4  States,  1920-38  (Alabaina,  Gear- 
gia,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee) 


Year- 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


Coal  con- 
sumeil  in 
gent-rating 

electric 
energy  in 
thousands 

of  tons 


80S 
OM 
870 

S7fi 
1.3CU 


Total  coal 
production 
in  thou- 
sands of 
tons 


23.006 
17.063 
23.263 
26.  .'J74 
23.762 
25,521 


Pprwnt  of 

total  coal 

prfxiuction 

con.sume<l  in 

generating 

electric 

energy 


8.5 
4.0 
3.7 
3  3 
3.7 
*k3 
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Table  VJ.-Tannage  and  percent  of  total  coal  production  consumed 
in  generating  Tlectric  energy  in  4  States.  1920-38  (Alabama.  Geor- 
gia.  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee) — Continued 


Year— r  onti  niied. 

mar. 

ijr-T 

lyjH 

19.S* 

itf«) 

i«ii 

XVXi 

i<<;ci ^ 

19:54 

w\s 

ittfi  

1937 

»«8 


CobI  con- 
sumed in 
genoratini! 

enorey  in 

thousands 

of  tons 


mi 

47H 
334 

22S 
W.t 
i:;« 
12S 

iw 

213 
357 
(»5 
677 


Total  coal 
product  ion 
in  thou- 
sands of 
tons 


2S.  «2^ 

23.3tH 
20.707 

16.  742 
11,422 
12.  57ft 
i:t.;ui 
12,  fi6fl 
17,3Bl 

17,  707 
15.  IW 


PerrMitof 

total  CDiil 

production 

con.'Jiimfd  in 

generating 

elwtric 

enenry 


3.2 
3.5 
Zl 
1.4 
1.1 
L« 
1.2 
1.0 
1.2 
1.7 
2.1 
3.9 
4.5 


Bourre-  Cwl  ...hmutip,!  in  peneratitiR  electric  enercy.  I9':(^2fi.  L.  S.  <^'«"l«;s*«»j 

aiiriev      l)eV  1  Potential  Wnter  Supply  in  ttie  Initwi  Slates  and  Moi.  hly 

P^luction  o    i  y  by  l-uhllc  It.lity  Power  Plants.  1919-J-;,  by  .\,  U.  llor  lou. 

Pnxlurtu.n  01  .  ^      .     >         ^^^^^^^  >^,^^^  ^^  Monthly  and  Annual  Produc- 

^^  Ele«Anc.t7  f*  Public  vlt  in  the  Inited  .<t*tes  l'.«;^AS  Fe.lerai  ower  C  om- 
mfcision  reiea.-«<.  Total  coal  pro.luction.  19J<hJ8  .Mineral  Ke^ources  19i8.  pt  II, 
K  !•  p  4^4  l9-Js-.Vi  MmeriLs  VeirbfM.k  lirts,  table  11.  p.  7o.s.  m.-M  Nat  onal 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  lTo.luction.  Stocks,  and  Conaumptioa  of  Loal. 
Weekly  Coal  Keporls. 

New  Hampshire  Electric  Rates 


^^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  6.  1939 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
I  cannot  answer  a  United  States  Senator  on  this  floor  or 
refer  to  him  by  name,  but  I  can  answer  the  arguments  and 
attacks  made  by  a  Member  of  another  body  on  one  of  the 
greatest  governmental  agencies  this  Nation  has  ever  cre- 
ated— the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  one  State  In  this  Union  that  pays  the  highest  rates 
for  electric  light  and  power,  with  probably  one  exception,  is 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  If  there  are  any  people  under 
the  American  flag  who  need  protection  from  overcharges 
for  electric  energy,  they  are  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 

Electric  rates  in  that  State,  as  I  said,  are  among  the  high- 
est in  the  Nation.  The  seven  States  with  the  highest  elec- 
trical prices  have  substantially  the  same  average  residential 
rates,  and  New  Hampshire  is  in  this  group.  New  Hampshire 
residential  rates  are  17  percent  higher  than  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  double  those  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This 
condition  did  not  just  happen.  There  is  a  cause.  My  pur- 
pose today  is  to  point  out  the  cause  of  this  condition  and 
to  suggest  remedies. 

Nature  is  kind  and  compensating  in  the  allocation  of  its 
resources.  Sections  of  our  country,  rich  in  fuel  supolies. 
generally  are  deficient  in  water  power.  Sections  devoid  of 
fuels  generally  have  streams  with  abundant,  well-sustained 
water  power,  though  some  times  short  on  statesmanship. 

New  Hamjjshire.  in  common  with  the  other  upper  New  Eng- 
land States,  is  rich  in  water  power  and  lacking  in  fuel. 
This  water  power  is  really  the  property  of  the  people,  but  it 
has  been  appropriated  by  limited  groups  without  the  benefits 
of  this  resource  being  passed  on  to  the  people.  This  great 
natural  resource  can  still  be  used  for  beneficial  purposes 
without  destrucUon  of  values  if  the  proper  approach  is  made 
toward  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem. 


DOMINANT  COMPANIES 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  with  a  population  of  465,300. 
has  135  500  electric  consumers,  or  a  healthy  ratio  of  3.4  to  1. 
Three  private  companies  serve  75  percent  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation and  dominate  the  electric-rate  situation.  Two  of  these 
companies  were  a  part  of  the  notorious  Midwest  empire  of 
Samuel  InsuU.  and  the  third  is  a  part  of  the  manipulated 
Associated  Gas  &  Electric  system.  In  aU  the  territories  where 
these  systems  operated,  high  rates  were  maintained  by  ma- 
nipulation, misrepresentation,  inflated  valuations,  and  un- 
proper  political  influences.  The  methods  of  the  manipu- 
lators of  these  systems  were  so  general  that  informed  people 
know  that  high  rates  connote  malpractice.  An  analysis  of 
these  dominant  systems  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  high 
New  Hampshire  rate  structures.  Seventy-eight  percent  of 
the  State  consumers  are  home  users;  12  percent  intermed-ate 
and  small-business  customers;    and   10   percent   industries, 

large  and  small. 

The  two  former  InsuU  operating  companies  serving  the 
State  are  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Twin  State  Gas  &  Electric.  The  debt  of  these  two  companies 
is.  according  to  Moody,  $46,839,671.  or  $409  per  meter.  On 
top  of  these  two  operating  companies  is  the  old  National 
Light.  Heat  &  Power  Co..  now  in  the  process  of  liquidation. 
Another  holding  company  on  top  of  these  operating  com- 
panies is  the  New  England  Public  Service  Co.,  with  defaulted 
dividends  on  a  debt  of  $36,415,797.  or  $127  deH  per  meter. 

Through  this  point  of  the  chain  the  total  Idebt  per  meter 
is  the  high  figure  of  $536.     Innocent  investors  hold  $36,- 
300.000   of   defaulted   paper   of   this  New  England  holding 
company,  which  has  paid  no  dividends  since  1932.    On  top 
of  this  structure  was  the  old  Midwest  Co.  of  Illinois,  the 
Corporation  Securities  Co..  and  Insull  Investors  Trust.    All 
of  these  top-heavy  supercompanies  had  security  issues  run- 
ning into  billions  of  dollars.    The  Midwest  security  holders 
will  lose  93  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  investment.    Cor- 
poration Securities,  on  top  of  all  these  holding  companies, 
sold  $115,000,000   of   securities  to  innocent   investors  on   a 
faked   balance-sheet   statement,   when   the    major   holding 
company  was  actually  insolvent.    The  manipulators  of  this 
chain  had  to  meet  such  high-fixed  charges  that  high  rates 
were  necessary.    These  financial  structures  with  their  high 
rates  were  made  possible  by  political  intrigue.    It  is  this 
mountain  of  debt,  and  dividend  arrears,  that  is  holding  up 
progress. 

During  the 'Insull  days  the  New  Hampshire  home  owner 
paid  7.3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  and  had  a  low  monthly 
consumption  of  36  kilowatt -hours  per  meter.  At  the  end 
of  1937,  the  average  rate  was  5.61  cents  and  the  consump- 
tion of  52  kilowatt-hours  a  month.  This  shows  how  little 
the  rate-reduction  progress  has  been  since  regulation  was 
purchased.  During  the  same  period  private  plants,  where 
public  opinion  took  cognizance  of  actual  costs,  reduced 
rates  to  a  point  about  40  percent  below  New  Hampshire 
levels.  The  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  because  of  T.  V.  A. 
competition,  made  drastic  rate  cuts  in  Alabama.  Tennessee, 
and  Georgia,  and  in  4  years  its  gross  revenues  under  the 
cuts  jumped  from  $42,400,000  annually  to  $52,000,000. 

After  the  Insull  crash  the  control  of  the  New  England  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  passed  to  New  York  bankers  to  satisfy  col- 
lateral bonds.  Therefore,  these  properties  were  freed  from  the 
upper  obligations  and  all  the  present  debt  is  that  which  I  have 
enumerated. 

The  third  dominent  company  in  the  State  is  the  New 
Hampshire  Gas  &  Electric — an  "Associated"  company.  The 
published  balance  sheets  of  this  series  of  organizations  are  so 
manipulated  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  fairly  accurate 
determination  on  the  New  Hampshire  debt  per  meter.  How- 
ever, it  is  certainly  higher  than  $536.  The  combined  debt 
ratio  to  earnings  for  the  three  dominant  New  Hampshire  com- 
panies is  from  their  published  statements  7.2  to  1.  This 
index  under  proper  financing  should  be  about  4  to  1,  indicat- 
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Ing  a  manipulated  security  value  of  about  80  percent  higher 
than  prudent  values.  No  wonder  New  Hampshire's  rates  are 
high.  The  electric  consumers  of  this  State  have  been  the 
victims  of  these  manipulators. 

OVEBCHARCES 

If  the  Tacoma  rates  were  in  effect  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
electric  rate  payers  of  that  State  would  save  annually  in  elec- 
tric bills  $5,270,300.  The  Tacoma  rates  have  long  been  suc- 
cessfully maintained  without  one  cent  of  subsidy.  Under 
these  low  rates  82.3  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  plant 
has  been  paid  for,  leaving  a  present  outstanding  indebtedness 
of  17,7  percent  of  the  plant's  assets.  Under  T.  V.  A.  rates  the 
annual  savings  in  New  Hampshire  would  be  $4,589,800. 

The  Power  Trust  and  its  political  allies  have  spread  so  much 
misinformation  throughout  New  England  regarding  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  rates,  that  in  this  discussion  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks largely  to  other  actual  tested  experience  both  under 
public  and  private  management. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  about  40  communities  where 
the  tested  electric  charges  are  favorably  comparable  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates.  Outstanding  examples  are  the  pri- 
vate plants  in  Washington,  D.  C;  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  private  plant  serving  Montreal,  Canada,  has  rates 
practically  identical,  in  the  usual  consumption  range,  with 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates  and  the  company's  gross  earnings  have 
increased  under  such  rates.  The  private  company  serving 
Ottawa,  Canada,  has  for  years  had  rates  about  40  percent 
lower  than  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  and  this  company 
is  in  good  financial  condition.  Buffalo  and  its  surrounding 
territory,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.; 
Covington,  Ky.;  Los  Angeles;  Seattle;  and  Akron,  Ohio;  and 
others  have  approached  the  yardstick  rates  under  private 
management.  All  of  these  private  situations  resulted  from 
an  aroused  public  opinion.  In  each  case  the  company  found 
it  good  business  to  reduce  rates,  and  to  operate  under  a  sound 
financial  structure. 

It  is  recognized  that  under  New  Hampshire  conditions,  in- 
creased consumption  and  rate  reductions  are  closely  inter- 
related—more so  than  the  average.  The  plan  of  the  private 
companies  demands  increased  consumption  before  substantial 
rate  reductions  are  given.  Such  a  plan  places  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Price  determines  volume.  Cincinnati  reached  its 
present  rate  level  under  four  substantial  progressive  resi- 
dential reductions  in  4  years'  time.  This  4-year  reduction 
was  almost  equal  to  the  present  bill;  or.  in  other  words,  the 
1933  level  was  nearly  cut  in  half.  The  promotional  effect  of 
a  properly  formed  rate  structure  will  restore  earnings.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  time  after  time,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada.  The  question  is  whether  sufiacient  accurate 
information  can  be  given  to  the  people  to  arouse  public  opin- 
ion and  force  a  planned  rate  reduction  program.  If  it  can, 
the  State  will  be  enriched,  unemployment  will  be  reduced, 
the  old  industrial  activity  restored,  and  the  securities  of  the 
operating  companies  will  be  enhanced  in  value.  It  is  easily 
possible  under  New  Hampshire  conditions  to  realize  such  an 
objective  under  a  merchandising  rate  formula  which  will 
build  business,  be  based  on  actual  costs,  and  recognizes  the 
social  advantages  of  low-priced  current. 

KEW   HAMPSHIRE'S   ELECTRICAL   STRUCTURE 

New  Hampshire  has  an  installed  generating  capacity  of 
297,400  kilowatts,  of  which  79  peicent  is  hydro,  20.6  percent 
steam,  and  0.4  percent  internal-combustion  engines.  Out  of 
this  total  State  capacity.  99.6  percent  is  owned  by  the  private 
power  companies,  0.1  percent  is  owned  by  manufacturing  and 
mining  enterprises,  and  0.3  percent  by  municipalities. 

In  1938  the  hydro  plants  produced  696,298,000  kilowatt- 
hours,  while  the  steam  and  internal-combustion  plants  pro- 
duced only  38,229,000  kilowatt-hours.  Hydro  last  year  pro- 
duced 95  percent  of  the  electrical  current  manufactured  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  undeveloped  water-power  sites  of 
New  Hampshire  are  capable  of  producing  915.000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours additional,  or  an  amoimt  one  and  a  third  greater 


than  the  present  production.  The  net  power  exports  of  the 
State  total  338.380.000  kilowatt-hours — after  deducing  inter- 
change and  imported  power.  This  exported  power  represents 
46  percent  of  the  present  production  in  the  State. 

The  New  Hampshire  transmission  systems  are  intercon- 
nected with  the  Maine  systems,  with  relatively  low  capacity 
ties  near  Portsmouth  and  Conway,  with  the  Vermont  systems 
at  5  points,  and  with  the  Massachusetts  systems  at  13  points 
on  the  southern  State  line.  This  sizable  volume  of  energy 
would  not  be  exported  with  transmission  costs  added  unless 
the  delivered  cost  of  this  hydro  energy  was  substantially 
below  the  production  cost  of  the  larger  supersteam  stations 
in  the  Boston  area.  This  indicates  a  delivered  cost  for  the 
Massachusetts  exported  current  between  0.5  and  0.6  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  New  Hampshire  transmission  system  is  not  extensive. 
The  average  transmitted  distances  are  short,  the  voltages 
low.  and  the  existing  lines  are  coincident  with  the  compara- 
tively high  density  population  areas.  One  of  these  areas  is 
south  of  an  east  and  west  line  extending  from  Parmington  to 
Bellows  Palls.  Another  extends  east  from  the  Ayers  Island 
plant  to  the  Maine  border.  Another  is  in  the  north  central 
portion  of  the  State.  This  latter  area  is  a  narrow  strip  with 
fair  population  density  extending  from  Littleton  to  Gorham. 
The  other  areas  of  the  State  with  a  thin  population  density, 
are  not  served  from  transmission.  There  is  a  220-kilovolt 
double-circuit  high-class  line  from  Comerford  station  on  the 
Connecticut  Rive-,  extending  north  and  south  to  the  Boston 
area.  This  is  solely  an  export  line.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  has  published  transmission  maps  of  all  the 
States,  with  the  lines  superimposed  on  population  densities. 
A  comparison  of  the  New  Hampshire  map  with  other  maps 
shows  a  very  favorable  and  low -cost  transmission  lay-out. 
The  three  principal  power  companies  had  a  transmission 
mileage  of  1.223  miles — a  low  figure. 

Last  year's  records  of  the  Power  Commission  show  that 
only  13,200  tons  of  coal  and  65,700  barrels  of  oil  were  used  in 
New  Hampshire  to  produce  electricity.  This  amount  of  fuel 
is  so  small  that  it  would  have  no  practical  effect  on  the  State's 
electric  costs.  New  Hampshire  is  essentially  a  water-power 
State,  and  it  seems  a  shame  that  this  power  cannot  be  wisely 
used  to  lower  consimier  costs.  The  outmoded  rate  schedules 
now  in  effect  in  New  Hampshire  cause  short-hours  use  and 
attendant  high  rates.  This  results  in  the  run  of  the  river 
hydros  wasting  water  and  allowing  it  to  fiow  to  the  sea 
imused.  This  wasted  water  could  produce  abundant  elec- 
tricity that  could  lower  unit  costs. 

Existing  rate  schedules  in  the  State  are  practically  uniform. 
Manchester,  with  a  population  of  76,800,  sells  100  kUowatt- 
hcurs  for  the  same  price  as  24  communities  with  populations 
ranging  from  1,000  to  2.500;  55  communities  under  1,000 
population  are  supplied  with  100  kilowatt-hours  for  the  Man- 
chester price,  a  number  of  these  having  a  population  between 
250  and  400.  For  the  numerous  small  users — 40  kilowatt- 
hours  per  month — the  rates  are  the  lowest  in  the  small  towns. 
This  shows  again  that  transmission  costs  in  New  Hampshire 
are  relatively  low.  The  size  of  the  community  has  no  effect  on 
rates  under  the  New  Hampshire  conditions.  Existing  rates  is 
the  best  evidence  obtainable  on  this  point. 

ELECTRIC    COSTS 

The  over-all  residential  electric  delivered  cost  depends  on 
generating,  transmission,  distribution,  and  general  over-all 
costs.  I  will  cover  each  of  these  component  cost  items  and 
present  competent  evidence  to  evaluate  each,  based  on  a 
600-kilowatt-hour  annual  consumption.  Generation,  together 
with  steam  stand-by,  represents  about  20  percent  of  the  de- 
livered cost;  transmission,  8  percent;  and  distribution  and 
general,  72  percent.  It  is  evident  that  the  last  item  controls 
delivered  cost. 

GENERATION    AND    TRANSMISSION 

An  examination  of  the  operating  statements  of  some  of  the 
New  Hampshire  hydro  plants  points  out  that  the  bus  bar 
generating  cost  in  the  newer  large  plants  runs  around  3  mills 
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per  kUowatt-hour.  and  in  the  older  and  poorer  plants  about 
6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.    Steam  and  engine  installation  m 
the  State  represents  21  percent  of  the  *x)tal  installed  capacity. 
This  is  supplemental  capacity,  but  by  assuming  that  this  is 
stand-by   I  will  resolve  any  doubt  in  favor  of  the  operatmg 
companies.    Adding  together  all  the  residential  generatmg 
costs    both  fixed  and  operating,  for  the  hydro  and  steam 
plants   with  losses,  I  arrive  at  an  average  annual  customer 
cost  of  $4  08.  or  6.8  mills  per  Idlowatt-hour.    This  figure  is 
in  substantial  agreement  with  the  average  reported  costs  of 
^the  companies  operating  in  up-State  New  York  and  includes 
a  9-percent  return  on  the  hydros  and  a  11-percent  return  on 
the  steam  plants,  and  a  20-percent  allowance  for  capacity 
reserve     The  1939  report  of  the  New  York  Power  Authority 
estimates  this  cost  for  upper  New  York  State  to  be  about  6.5 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour.    Here  in  Washington.  D.  C.  the  local 
company  purchases  Susquehanna  hydro  current  delivered  for 
2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.    Steam  production  over-all  costs 
here  are  6.4  mills  in  the  old  Benning  station  and  4.48  mills 
in  the  New  Buzzards  Point  station.    Coal  costs  in  Washmg- 
ton  delivered.  $4.40  per  ton  and  the  coal  cost  of  this  Wash- 
ington current  at  the  Buzzards  Point  station  is  1.95  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour.    On  this  basis  with  a  mine-mouih  plant  and 
coal  "at  $1.50  per  ton  the  coal  cost  of  the  current  would  be 
0  675  mill  per  kilowatt-hour.    With  $6  coal  this  current  cost 
would  be  2  7  mUls  per  kilowatt-hour.    The  difference  between 
$1  50  and  $6  coal  would  amount  to  12  cents  per  month  or  4 
percent  on  the  average  New  Hampshire  Ught  bill.    This  shows 
that  the  prcducUon  figure  used  is  conservative  and  could  be 
in  error  30  percent  and  still  affect  the  bill  only  4  percent,  if 
100  percent  of  the  generation  were  steam,  but  only  a  small 
portion  is  steam. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  generating  plants  are  not  over- 
built  and  are  advanUgeously  located  relative  to  the  market,   j 
There  are  no  conditions  existing  that  would  contribute  to 
high -production  costs. 

The  Power  Authority  of  New  York  found  transmission  and 
subtransmission  costs  to  be  $1.92  per  residential  customer 
year  The  New  Hampshire  transmission  costs  will  approxi- 
mate $1  80  per  residential  customer  year.    This  cost,  because 

-  of  relative  low  importance,  could  be  100  percent  m  error 
without  affecting  the  present  residential  biU  5  percent. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  over-all  cost  of  resi- 
dential current  deUvered  to  the  distribution  system  is  $5.88 
per  customer  year  for  600  kilowatt-hour  annual  consump- 
tion This  figure  substantially  checks  the  upper  New  York 
figure  as  found  by  the  New  York  Power  Authority.     The 

-  similar  reported  figure  for  the  Boston  Edison  Co.  is  $5.88. 
the  same  as  I  have  estimated  for  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Boston  Edison  Co.'s  production  is  predominantly 
steam. 

DISTRIBUTION    AND    GENERAL   COSTS 

It  has  long  been  known  that  distribution  costs  were  the 
controlling  factor  in  electric-rate  structures.  However,  the 
quantitative  effect  was  concealed  in  reported  statements  of 
the  private  companies.  To  appraise  this  amount,  Senate 
Resolution  80  of  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress directed  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  report  on 
distribution  costs.  As  a  result  the  Power  Commission  made 
a  detailed  Inventory  and  audit  of  such  costs  in  22  sections 
of  the  United  States,  which  were  published  in  1936  as  Power 
Series  No.  3  of  the  National  Power  Survey.  I  have  placed  in 
table  No  1  the  controUing  costs  per  customer  in  three  locali- 
ties taken  from  this  detailed  survey.  The  three  points 
selected  for  this  comparison  were  the  pubUc  plant  at  Tacoma. 
Wash  and  the  private  properties  at  Washington.  D.  C.  and 
the  Nashua,  N.  H.  Inasmuch  as  the  existing  rates  in  Nashua 
are  practically  the  same  as  the  State  average.  I  have  taken 
these  bona  fide  figures  of  the  Power  Commission  to  represent 
the  sample  of  New  Hampshire  distribution  and  general  costs. 
To  these  Power  Commission  figures  I  have  added  the  costs 
of  generation,  transmission,  and  the  Federal  taxes.  These 
comparisons  have  been  reduced  to  a  common  standard. 


Table   I— Annual   residentioL   costs   per   customer .   Federal   Powef 

Commission,    1936    power    survey 

[These  costs  are  historic;  that  is.  based  on  actual  costal 


Wn«ihine-'  Taptmra,    .N'ashna, 
ton,I).C.     Wash.         .\.  H. 


Distribution,  losses  percent. 


Capital  cost  i*r  cu.stotr.er; 
I)i.*lrihution  proiierly. 
Lnml  :in(l  strucliires... 

Oeneral  equii  nient 

Workins  CMi>iiaI 


Total  historic  cost 

Annual  fixed  charges  at  9  i«roent. 


Annu»l  oi)eratiii|i!  cost: 

Operation  and  maintenance. 

I'tiliiation - - 

Comiiiercial 

New  hn.siness 

General  expense 


12.0 


$82.11 

«.  ,v» 

123 
2  s'2 


Total  of)eration  and  tmintenBr.ee  cost. 
Taxes  (all  kinds  except  Federal) 


Dollars  per  eustomer  year,  distribution  cost. 

Transmission.  fiie<l  and  oieraling,  a»t 

Generating,  lixed  and  operatinR,  cost. 

Total  cost  iier  residential  customer 

Federal  excise  and  income  ta.x 


Total  delivered  cost  per  residential  customer 
year - — 


9ft.  72 

S  70 


xr,7 

.25 

3.01 

.to 

1..VI 


11.1 


•83.97 

4..W 
3.  HO 

2.  r. 


9.30 
1.36 


19. 30 

1.03 

14.09 


74.31 
fl.r9 


l.fi? 
.34 

1.S8 
.04 
.33 


4.2B 
1.94 


9.9 


$.T2.  SI 

21.20 

4  24 

1.71 


90  99 
.'i.40 


1.34 
.12 
2.49 
1.09 
1.99 


A.  90 
2.77 


'12.89 
1  1.22 
I5..'>8 


23.48 

.78 


24.26 


19.00 
.65 


20  34 


1.MS 
•  l.M 
•4.08 


21.04 
.70 


21.74 


•  .«?uprlie<l  from  reports  of  utility  commLssion  and  municipality  for  kilowatt-hour? 

"''"c  "ic.dareli  from  reports  of  private  companiw  for  600  kilowatt-hours  annual 

consiimptiDn. 

This  table  presents  all  the  segregated  elements  of  power 
costs  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars  per  customer  per  year. 
The  cost  per  customer  is  substantially  fixed.    When  con- 
sumption is  increased,  the  cost  per  killowatt-hour  is  reduced. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  for  the  past  5  years 
the  New  York  Power  Authority  has  made  exhaustive  electric 
cost  surveys  in  New  York  Slate  and  elsewhere.    Their  con- 
clusion  was   that   $15   per   customer-year   would   cover   all 
distribution  costs  under  a  600  killowatt-hour  per  year  con- 
sumption.   This  is  comparative  with  the  $15.16  figure  apply- 
ing  to   Nashua.    The   total   New   York   Authority   cost    of 
residential  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  for  this 
I   consumption  is  $21  per  customer-year.     It  will  be  noted  that 

this  practically  checks  with  the  Nashua  actual  costs. 
I  The  1937  New  Hampshire  residential  consumption  was  618 
kilowatt-hours  a  year  per  meter,  and  the  average  rate  was 
5.61  cents  per  killowatt-hour.  With  such  a  consumption  and 
the  costs  as  set  out  in  table  No.  1.  the  average  residential 
cost  in  New  Hampshire  is  about  3.52  cents  per  killowatt-hour. 
or  37 '2  percent  below  present  levels.  New  York  State  costs, 
as  given  by  the  power  authority  for  600  kilowatt-hour  con- 
sumption is  5.30  cents. 

Washington.  D.  C,  has  average  rates  which  are  48  percent 
lower  than  New  Hampshire  rates,  with  customer  costs  15  per- 
cent higher,  as  is  shown  in  table  I.  Under  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  rates  the  company  is  earning  75  percent  annually  on  its 
common  stock,  with  an  allowed  interest  return  of  6  percent 
in  the  rate  structure,  the  same  as  is  used  in  table  No.  1. 

Under  the  high  rates  formerly  in  effect,  the  common 
stock  of  the  Washington  company  earned  10  percent  anually. 
With  reduced  rates,  the  stock  earnings  of  this  company 
jumped  to  75  percent.  This  is  an  exorbitant  earning.  If 
these  earnings  were  passed  on  to  the  consimiers  as  was  con- 
templated under  the  1913  statute,  the  Wa^-hington.  D.  C. 
and  T.  V.  A.  rates  would  be  substantially  identical.  Any 
way  you  look  at  the  matter  the  indications  are  that  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  are  being  grossly  overcharged  for 
electric  service. 

CINCINNATI,     OHIO 

In  1933  public  opinion  was  aroused  in  Cincinnati  because 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  electric  rates  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  These  rates  were  then  20  percent  lower 
than  the  existing  average  rates  in  New  Hampshire.     The 
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City  Council  of  Cincinnati  in  October  1933  voted  an  ordi- 
nance reducing  such  rates  37*2  percent.  This  ordinance 
was  adopted  just  before  a  referendum  was  taken  on  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  municipal  ow^nership  of  gas  and  electricity. 
Following  this  ordinance  a  compromise  was  effected  and 
this  compromise  was  incorporated  in  a  new  ordinance. 
Under  this  new  ordinance  it  was  specified  that  for  4 
successive  years  progressive  rate  reductions  would  be  made 
by  the  Cincinnati  company. 

Before  this  ordinance  went  into  effect  the  Cincinnati  com- 
pany sold  100  kilowatt-hours  for  $4.10,  and  by  1938  under 
these  four  reductions,  the  bill  for  100  kilowatt-hours  was  re- 
duced to  $2.50.  This  $2.50  bill  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rate  for  this  quantity  of  electricity.  A 
Cincinnati  electric-stove  user  consuming  250  kilowatt-hours, 
now  pays  $4.75.  which  is  25  cents  lower  than  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  rate.  The  Cincinnati  reductions  were  made  appli- 
cable to  the  top  and  lower  blocks  of  the  existing  rate,  but  the 
largest  reduction  in  the  total  bill  effected  the  larger  con- 
sumption. The  Cincinnati  rate  formula  promoted  increased 
consumption. 

Under  the.se  progressive  reductions  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  Cincinnati  private  company  were  increased  from  $15.- 
289.158  to  $17,050,004  in  1937.  This  affords  a  practical  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  on  earnings  of  reducing  electric  rates. 
The  Cincinnati  rates  would  not  have  reached  the  T.  V.  A. 
level  if  public  opinion  had  not  been  aroused  and  the  public 
officials  forced  into  action. 

The  Cincinnati  company  has  a  splendid  credit  rating  and 
earns  its  bond  interest  three  und  eight-tenths  times.  The 
property  of  the  Cincinnati  company  is  also  in  splendid  con- 
dition. Its  generation  is  by  steam  with  a  total  installed 
capacity  of  385,000  kilovolt-ampercs,  which  exceeds  the  total 
hydro-  and  steam-installed  capacity  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  Columbia  station  of  this  company  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  supersteam  plants  in  the  country.  If  Cin- 
cinnati can  accomplish  such  rate  reductions  and  increase 
gross  earnings,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  companies  operat- 
ing in  New  Hampshire  cannot  do  likewise,  as  the  preponder- 
ance of  generating  sources  in  New  Hampshire  are  hydro — 
if  New  Hampshire's  statesmen  would  just  put  in  as  much 
time  trying  to  protect  her  people  from  these  exorbitant  over- 
charges as  one  of  them  does  abusing  the  T.  V.  A. 

MONTHEAL 

The  Montreal  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  which  serves  Mon- 
treal and  its  environs,  is  the  largest  privately  owned  electric 
system  in  Canada.  This  company  furnishes  another  out- 
standing example  of  the  economic  soundness  of  yardstick 
rates. 

Some  30  years  ago  the  Montreal  company  was  charging  123/4 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  residential  current,  or  about  the 
same  as  the  then  average  residential  rate  in  the  United  Stales. 
At  that  time  a  small,  separately  incorporated  residential  sec- 
tion of  Montreal,  known  as  Westmoimt,  built  a  municipal  plant 
and  cut  rates  about  25  percent.  Two  years  later  the  private 
company  reduced  its  rates  to  the  Westmount  level. 

In  the  succeeding  years  this  small  municipal  plant  succes- 
sively reduced  rates.  The  Montreal  company  then  followed  the 
Westmount  levels.  At  the  end  of  the  World  War  the  Montreal 
rates  had  been  reduced  40  percent  below  the  United  States 
levels,  and  by  1930  the  Montreal  home  owner  was  paying  to 
the  private  company  one-half  of  the  United  States  average 
rate. 

In  the  midst  of  the  competitive  fight  between  the  small 
Westmount  plant  and  the  large  Montreal  company  the  com- 
pany offered  a  bonus  of  more  than  the  proportionate  customer 
cost  of  the  distribution  system  to  the  Westmount  home  owner 
if  he  would  transfer  his  service  from  the  municipal  to  the 
private  plant.  This  proffer  of  outright  purchase  of  service 
aroused  public  opinion,  and  the  Montreal  company  was  unable 
to  secure  Westmount  business.  After  this  failure  the  Mont- 
real company  then  offered  to  the  Westmount  people  rates 


lower  than  the  municipal  rates.  This  effort  also  failed. 
After  the  failure  of  the  last  offer,  and  knowing  that  public 
opinion  in  Montreal  would  force  action,  the  company  put  into 
effect  over  the  entire  city  a  greatly  reduced  schedule.  The 
new  schedule  given  to  Montreal  is  on  the  whole  practically 
the  same  as  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates. 

The  Montreal  company  has  pubhcly  announced  that  the 
soundness  of  low  promotional  rates  has  been  definitely  estab- 
lished. During  the  depression  the  market  value  of  Montreal 
shares  was  over  $500  for  each  $100  of  actual  investment. 
The  company  under  these  low  rates  has  been  paying  27  per- 
cent on  its  common  shares.  There  are  few  companies  in 
North  America  that  have  a  better  credit  rating  than  the 
Montreal  company.  This  company  was  forced  into  large 
price  reductions  by  a  very  small  competitive  yardstick  plant 
and  learned  that  it  was  good  business  to  reduce  rates. 

OTTAWA,     ONTARIO 

Another  example  that  can  be  cited  is  that  of  Ottawa. 
Ontario.  The  Ottawa  situation  was  covered  in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  a  magazine 
devoted  principally  to  the  private  companies.  The  author 
of  the  article  was  an  actuarial  expert  for  one  of  the  large  life- 
insurance  companies.  In  this  article  it  was  pointed  out  that 
when  the  Ontario  hydroelectric  commission  entered  Ottawa 
the  private  company  decided  to  hold  on  and  reduce  its 
rates.  After  20  years'  operation  this  company  was  in 
splendid  condition  under  residential  rates  40  percent  lower 
than  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates. 

The  Ottawa  company  was  able  to  earn  in  1937.  under 
perhaps  the  lowest  rates  in  the  world.  2.24  times  the  fixed 
charges  on  its  funded  debt.  For  over  25  years,  under  the 
most  highly  competitive  conditions  existing,  the  Ottawa  com- 
pany has  paid  6  percent  or  over  on  its  common  stock  and 
has  built  up  a  surplus  of  7  >2  percent  of  its  property  account. 
The  private  Ottawa  company,  as  this  actuarial  expert  pointed 
out,  produced  earnings-  after  depreciation  charges,  of  over 
9  percent  on  a  depreciated  book  value  of  its  property. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  compensating  factor  under 
such  forced  and  drastic  rate  reductions  is  'the  growth  and 
vitality  of  the  electric  business."  The  conclusion  was  that  it 
was  unlikely  that  public  competition  would  spell  ruin  to  the 
investors  in  a  private  electric  property  if  that  property  was 
conservatively  capitalized.  Competition  through  duplicating 
systems  doubles  the  cost  per  customer.  But  under  such  com- 
petition there  is  no  record  of  an  operating  company  bond  ever 
defaulting  as  a  result  of  such  competition.  It  is  far  better 
to  have  yardstick  plants  and  let  public  opinion  demonstrate 
to  the  operators  of  the  private  systems  that  it  is  good  busi- 
ness to  give  low  rates.  A  yardstick  plant  is  the  type  of 
competition  which  will  force  private  management  to  adopt 
sound  operating  practices.  Economically  it  is  more  sound 
than  the  competition  of  duplication. 

RESIDENTIAL    BILLINGS 

In  table  2  is  presented  comparative  residential  billings. 
This  table  indicates  how  the  electric  charges  in  New  Hump- 
shire  compare  with  charges  in  the  communities  covered. 
Table  2. — Comparative  net  residential  bills,  1939 


Location 


New  Hampshire  State  avcrase. 

ManchestiT  and  Nashua,  N.  U 

Montreal.  Canada — 

Tncoma,  Wash — - 

Washington,  D.  C - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

t'omiX)site  above  4  cities 

,\vcraFe  Ontario  with  ta\cs 

Tennc.-isee    Valley     Authority    rates    (Tupelo, 
Mi.s,s.) 


New  York  Power  Authority  objective. 


Kilowatt-hour 

consumption 

per  month 

25 

40 

100 

250 

$2.08 

$2.90 

$5.15 

$8.27 

2.00 

2.80 

.V(K) 

8.00 

.85 

1.22 

2  50 

4.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.70 

3.20 

.9H 

l.Sfi 

2.H5 

5.10 

1.00 

1.45 

2..% 

4.73 

.94 

1.33 

2.41 

4.48 

.85 

1.15 

1.78 

3.25 

.75 

1.30 

2..V) 

B.OO 

.85 

1.50 

2.30 

3  80 

This  table  shows  how  much  the  105.000  residential  consumers  in  .New  Uampshire 
are  individually  overcharged. 
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AIXIANCI   OF   POWni   AND   POLITICS 

One  Of  the  reasons  for  high  rates  Is  the  alUance  of  power 
and  politics.  The  companies  which  dominate  the  New  Hamp- 
shire electric  situation  have  been  associated  with  interests 
notorious  because  of  tainted  political  work.  The  control 
officers  cf  the  principal  New  Hampshire  company  occupy  the 
same  position  with  similar  companies  in  Maine.  The  activity 
of  these  interests  in  tampering  with  the  Maine  Legislature 
during  the  Vme  the  power  export  law  was  under  considera- 
tion is  well  known. 

There  is  a  recent  instance  known  to  Members  of  this 
House,  Indicative  of  an  alliance  between  New  Hampshire 
power  and  politics.  During  the  latter  days  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  hearings  were  held  before  the  Flood  Control 
Committee  on  the  Casey  resolution  and  the  New  England 
flocd-ccntrol  compacts.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22. 
1936  authorized  interstate  compacts  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control.  In  March  1937  representatives  of  the  four  inter- 
ested States  met  in  Hartford  and  appointed  a  subcommittee 
cf  three  from  each  of  these  States  to  draft  the  proposed 
compacts.  In  due  time  the  compacts  were  dravm  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  ratification.  The  compacts,  as  sub- 
mitted, contained  a  joker  that  allowed  the  States,  in  spite 
of  the  three-quarters'  cost  contribution  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  develop  water  power  and  sell  it  to  the  private 
companies  without  consent  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Who  was  responsible  for  the  joker?  Labor,  the  official 
publication  of  A.  F.  cf  L.  railroad  labor,  charged  that  the 
Power  Trust  was  behind  the  joker. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Flood  Control  Committee,  page 
101.  Mr.  Paul  A.  Dever.  the  attorney  general  of  Massachusetts, 
testified  that  the  controversial  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
compacts  to  satisfy  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

Who  represented  Vermont  and  New  Hamp&hire  on  the  four- 
State  compact  committee?  The  controlling  Vermont  mem- 
ber was  Walter  S  Fcnton,  the  attorney  for  the  Insull  and 
Harriman  water-power  interests  and  the  lobbyist  for  the  In- 
sull interests  at  Montpelier.  The  dominant  member  from 
New  Hampshire  wa?  Robert  W  Upton,  an  Insull  and  Hopson 
attorney  and  lobbyist  for  the  New  Hampshire  power  com- 
panies. Under  the  New  Hampshire  law  lobbyists  are  reqiured 
to  register,  and  this  member  of  the  compact  drafting  »eam 
has  registered  as  a  uUlity  lobbyist.  He  has  done  consider- 
able work  for  the  then  State  attorney  general.  Thomas  P. 
Cheney,  who  is  listed  in  Poor's  Register  of  Directors  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  law  of  May  1936  the  State  plan- 
ning board  was  designated  as  the  agency  to  cooperate  with 
the  other  States  in  framing  the  compacts.  The  vice  chair- 
man of  this  board.  Henry  I.  Harriman.  was  the  founder  of 
the  New  England  Power  Association,  a  $400,000,000  holding 
company,  whcse  43  subsidiaries  serve  273  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  This  is 
the  same  man  who  fought  the  Boulder  Dam  bill  in  the  press 
of  1928.  The  inierests  of  this  same  man  would  secure  the 
power  benefits  from  the  Pittsburgh  Rescvoir.  Do  not  these 
facts  indicate  that  the  power  companies  were  looking  after 
their  own  selfish  interests?  If  the  people's  interest  was  to  be 
protected,  would  not  a  neutral  body  of  draftsmen  have  served 
the  purpose  better? 

To  cover  up  such  tactics,  false  issues  of  "State  rights"  and 
"resources  belonging  to  the  ptople"  are  raised.  If  these  water- 
power  resources  really  belong  to  the  people,  why  has  99.6 
percent  of  the  existing  installed  hydro  capacity  in  New 
Hampshire  been  turned  over  to  the  private  utlliUes  without 
protective  safeguards?  Do  the  rates  charged  by  the  private 
utilities  indicate  that  the  people  have  secured  any  benefits 
from  their  own  resources?  The  opposition  will  claim  that 
these  power  plants  pay  taxes.  The  taxes,  however,  are  paid 
by  the  man  who  pushes  the  home  switch  and  pays  a  monthly 
energy  bill.    Taxes  are  Included  in  the  rates  paid. 

HIGH    RATXS 

High  electric  rates  in  New  Hampshire  are  the  result  of 
several  controlling  factors.  These  price-control  elements  are: 
Lack  of  amortization,  lack  of  pace-making  yardstick  plants, 
lack  ol  adequate  depreciation  resfcrves,  manipulations,  top- 


heavy  financial  structures,  a  noninduclng  rate  form,  low 
kilowatt-hour  sales  per  meter,  lack  of  accurate  information  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  and  politics. 

The  essential  and  determining  factor  In  securing  low  rates 
is  an  estabhshed  amortization  or  debt-redempticn  plan.  Ta- 
ccma  started  out  with  low  rates  and  a  definite  repaj-ment 
plan.  The  low  rates  induced  heavy  use.  Electricity  replaced 
imported  fuels.  The  heavy  use  increased  earnings  and  pro- 
vided funds  for  debt  redemption.  The  New  Hampshire  com- 
panies operate  on  the  opposite  principle — debt  with  a  given 
cost  was  increased  by  pyramiding  and  manipulation.  These 
properties  were  operated  to  give  funds  to  the  manipulators 
through  the  sale  of  bogus  securities,  rather  than  to  produce 
revenues  through  sound  operation. 

Only  0.3  percent  of  the  State's  installed  capacity  Is  in 
municipal  installations.  There  are  no  plants  in  the  State 
to  set  the  pace,  so  that  the  people  would  know  electric 
costs.  The  Power  Trust  and  their  allies  have  prevented 
this.  A  small  high-class  residential  section  of  Montreal, 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  a  group  of  hard-headed 
businessmen,  set  the  pace  for  the  low  rates  existing  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

The  New  Hampshire  companies,  during  the  full  years, 
failed  to  provide  adequate  depreciation  reserves.  The  aver- 
age reserve  for  the  State  is  about  11  percent  of  the  plant 
and  property  account.  The  very  least  this  should  be,  is 
double  this  book  accrued. amount,  and  preferably  should  be 
three  or  four  times  this  stated  amount.  One  of  the  State's 
dominant  companies,  in  a  balance-sheet  statement,  admits 
placing  written  up  revaluations  into  this  account.  Adequate 
financial  backing  of  the  reserve  accounts  is  doubtful.  The 
reason  inadequate  reserves  have  not  been  set  up  is  that  the 
holding  companies  have  siphoned  out  of  the  State  the 
operating  companies'  earnings. 

The  financial  structure  of  the  operating  companies  is  top- 
heavy  with  manipulated  securities.    Part  of  this  has  been 
repudiated  by  the  top  holding  companies  and  thousands  of 
innocent  investors  have  been  victimized  by  this  process  of 
legerdemain. 
The  New  Hampshire  rate  form  has  created  a  pronounced 
I  barrier  to  increased  consumption.    Today  in  Manchester  and 
;   throughout  the  State  the  top  block  of  the  residential  rate  is 
I   8  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  or  higher.     Such  a  high  top  block 
I  penalizes  the  large  number  of  small  users;  in  fact,  the  major- 
ity     It  prevents  such  consumers  from  getting  out  of  the 
unprofitable  class.    Such  a  top  step  was  discarded  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  18  years  ago.    This  is  indicative  of  how  far 
behind  the  times  are  the  New  Hampshire  rate  schedules. 
Under  New   Hampshire  conditions,   costs   are   substantially 
fixed  and  constant.    If  the  unused  waters  which  fiow  to  the 
sea  were  put  to  work  to  produce  kilowatt-hours,  the  cost  per 
kilowatt-hour  sold  would  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  benefits 
could  be  passed  on  to  the  people  in  lower  rates.    The  use  of 
the  political  slogan  in  New  Hampshire,  "The  resources  of 
New  Hampshire  belong  to  the  people."  is  a  huge  joke.    Those 
who  use  this  slogan  should  point  out  what  benefits  the  people 
have  secured  from  the  use  of  these  resources  by  limited  self- 
seeking  groups. 

The  true  situation  has  been  kept  from  the  people.  This 
appears  to  be  part  of  a  deliberate  plan.  This  profiUng  group 
has  no  Interest  in  the  people  or  the  social  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  low-priced  current.  Paid  propaganda  of  the 
private  companies  has  been  fed  to  the  people  instead  of 
facts.  The  alliance  with  politics  originated  with  the  power 
companies.  It  Is  a  hang-over  practice  from  the  preregulation 
days.  Politics  would  have  only  an  interest  of  fair  play,  if  the 
use  of  the  consumers'  money  for  such  purposes  were  stopped. 

rxVORABLK   CONDITIONS 

The  State  possesses  conditions  very  favorable  to  low  elec- 
tric rates.  The  predominant  generation  is  hydro.  This 
generation  Is  spread  over  the  State,  enabling  power  sources 
to  be  located  adjacent  to  the  load.  Precipitation  in  New 
England  Is  better  sustained  than  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  The  fiow  of  its  rivers  are  reasonab'.y  uniform. 
Transmission  distances  are  short,  enabling  the  use  of  inex- 
pensive low  voltages.    Its  systems  have  not  been  overbuilt, 
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and  the  design  has  been  conservative  and  scientific.  There 
is  no  phy.sical  competition  of  duplicated  facilities  such  as 
exists  in  Washington,  D.  C,  between  direct  and  alternating 
current,  and  in  other  locations  between  independent  sys- 
tems. The  State's  distribution  investment  is  amongst  the 
lowest  in  the  country.  A  good  part  of  the  distribution  system 
was  built  in  low-cost  times.  Distribution  losses  are  low.  The 
direct  operating  and  maintenance  expense  is  extremely  low, 
being  only  36  percent  of  the  similar  expense  in,  say,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  57  percent  of  the  similar  expense  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  same  condition  is  found  in  utilization  and 
billing  expenses.  The  general  expense,  however,  is  some  25 
percent  higher  than  the  average  and  six  times  as  high  as  the 
similar  expense  in  Tacoma.  This  is  the  account  to  which 
political  and  propaganda  work  is  charged. 

The  load  factor  of  the  industrial  load  is  high.  This  means 
that  industry  uses  purchased  power  for  long  hours.  The 
distribution  systems  have  greater  capacity  per  dollar  of  in- 
vestment than  the  average.  Joint  use  of  poles  with  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  is  a  New  Hampshire  practice.  The 
large  industries  own  their  own  transformers.  All  of  these 
conditions  should  result  in  low  rates. 

THE   REMEDY 

The  water-power  resources,  belonging  to  the  people,  should 
not  be  turned  over  to  any  group  or  agency  without  protec- 
tive provisions.  Contracts  with  any  agency  should  contain 
provisions  insuring  public  benefits  and  the  estabhshment  of 
fair,  reasonable,  and  nondiscriminatory  yardstick  rates, 
based  on  the  bona  fide  cost  of  production.  This  policy 
should  be  applied  to  all  water  powers,  where  it  is  legally 
possible  to  do  so,  and  particularly  to  new  or  expiring 
franchises. 

The  State  regulatory  commission  or  mimiclpalities  should 
set  an  objective  promotional  rate,  and  require  the  com- 
panies to  submit  a  plan  to  reach  such  an  objective,  similar 
to  what  has  been  done  at  Cincinnati.  The  first  stage  in 
such  a  progressive  program  should  approach  the  composite 
billings,  shown  in  table  2.  and  the  second  step  in  the  pro- 
gram should  be  the  Taccma  or  T.  V.  A.  rates. 

The  operating  companies  should  be  required  to  start  im- 
mediate amortization.  This  is  necessary  to  protect  inno- 
cent security  holders,  and  secure  the  continuance  of  an 
established  low-level  rate.  Rates  are  now  based  on  a  broad 
interpretation  of  the  Smythe-Ames  doctrine.  The  national 
trend  is  definitely  toward  liberalizing  this  doctrine,  and 
when  the  Supreme  Court  liberalizes,  or  changes  the  Smythe- 
Ames  decision,  as  it  will,  then  existing  utility  balance-sheet 
values  will  drop  to  prudent  values.  The  prudent-value  base 
should  be  reached  through  early  amortization.  Amortiza- 
tion is  also  necessary  to  insure  the  continuance  of  low  rate 
levels.  Adequate  depreciation  reserves  should  also  be  re- 
quired. Manipulation  and  top-heavy  financing  should  be 
outlawed.  Future  financing  must  be  on  the  basis  of  actual 
costs  or  prudent  values.  The  companies  should  be  required  to 
lay  all  cards  on  the  table,  stop  propaganda,  and  get  out 
and  stay  out  of  politics. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  all  of  this  can  be  accom- 
plished through  regulation.  To  insure  fair  regulation  at 
least  one  yardstick  plant  should  be  established  in  this  sec- 
tion in  order  that  public  opinion  can  regulate  the  regulators. 


Statement  on  the  Neutrality  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  on  neutrality  legislation  Is  the  most  heartening  news 
that  has  come  out  of  Washington  in  many  a  day. 


Passage  of  this  bill  In  the  form  it  was  presented  to  Congress 
would  have  put  the  country  on  the  direct  road  to  war  by  mak- 
ing America  an  ally  and  money  and  munitions  provider  of 
certain  powers  in  any  unforeseen  wars  of  the  future. 

The  amendments  adopted  by  the  House,  Including  the  arms 
embargo,  have  the  effect  to  recast  our  foreign  policy  in  har- 
mony with  the  sound  principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
who  pleaded  with  posterity  to  keep  America  out  of  foreign 
entanglements. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  make  the  colossal  mistake  of 
resurrecting  and  passing  the  so-called  Bloom  bill  in  its  origi- 
nal form.  It  is  a  bad  bill,  a  dangerous  billthat  will  come 
home  to  roost  on  the  doorstep  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
who  votes  for  it.  If  it  is  enacted  as  originally  drafted  it  will 
be  a  tremendous  force  to  drag  us  into  war,  and  I  predict  that 
if  unfortunately  it  should  pass  every  Member  who  votes  for  it 
will  live  to  regret  it  until  his  dying  day. 

We  loathe  dictators  and  their  unconscionable  acts,  but  the 
best  way  to  cope  with  dictators  is  to  preserve  America's  free- 
dom, its  prestige,  and  its  independence  of  action,  and  not  to 
make  it  the  ally  of  any  foreign  powers. 

The  Almighty  intended  that  America  should  be  a  bright 
and  shining  light  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  that 
glorious  destiny  can  never  be  achieved  If  we  make  our  coun- 
try the  tail  of  the  British  lion  which  the  lion  can  wag  when- 
ever it  chooses. 

The  passage  of  the  Bloom  bill  would  be  hailed  with  tumul- 
tuous joy  in  Downing  Street,  London,  but  It  would  be  re- 
ceived with  disappointment,  sorrow,  and  gloom  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  our  sword-rattling  Cabinet 
ministers,  near-Cabinet  ministers,  and  truculent  Senators  in 
charge  of  foreign  relations,  who  are  trying  so  hard  to  plunge 
us  into  world  power  politics,  will  ever  learn  that  America 
is  determined  to  forever  remain  America. 

The  Houre  in  its  action  has  truly  interpreted  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  people  of  America  and  their  ^rim 
determination  to  remain  faithful  to  the  principles  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  which,  if  adhered  to,  will  keep  our 
country  out  of  the  dangerous  web  of  foreign  intrigue. 


California  Committee  to  Support  the  Wagner  Act 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday,  July  6.  1939 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
formed  in  the  State  of  California  an  organization  known  as 
the  California  Committee  to  Support  the  Wagner  Act.  We 
have  as  oflQcers  of  this  committee  such  men  as  Gov.  Cul- 
bert  L.  Olson  and  Hon.  George  Creel,  as  well  as  many  labor 
leaders,  public  oflBcials.  motion  picture,  religious,  and  civic 
group  leaders.  They  have  sent  me  a  letter  as  well  as  a  list 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  organizations,  unions,  and  central  labor 
bodies  that  oppose  any  changes  In  the  Wagner  Act.  I  wish 
to  read  that  letter  to  this  body: 

California  Committek  to  Sxtppoet  thi  Wagner  Act, 

June  27,  1929. 
Hon.  Lee  Geyer. 

Hou3e  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  first  week  of  June  this  committee  informed 
you  of  its  activity  in  behall  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  its  program 
of  "no  amendments." 

We  now  wish  to  report  to  you  of  the  further  support  of  the 
Wagner  Act  which  has  been  expressed  by  organizations  throughout 
California.  We  believe  it  especially  important  to  keep  you  In- 
formed of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  opposition  to  any  changes  whatsoever  in 
the  act,  or  in  the  Board  personnel.  We  have  enclosed  our  enlarged 
list  of  119  A.  P.  of  L.  locals  and  central  bodies  which  we  know  to 
be  on  record  against  amendments.  These  119  organizations  repre- 
sent at  least  210,000  A  F.  of  L  members.  Additional  organizations 
are  reporting  daily.     Eighty-two  oX  these  119  organizations   have 
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adopted  the  encloeed  resolution  supporting  the  Wagner  Act  and 
the  Labor  Board  as  they  stand.  A  further,  partial  Ust  of  miscel- 
laneous organizations  on  record  opposing  amendments  is  attached. 
We  believe  this  list  demonstrates  conclusively  powerful  A.  F.  of  L. 
opposition  to  amendments.  Indeed,  all  progressives  who  believe 
that  the  Wagner  Act  is  necessary  In  equalizing  employer-employee 
relationships  are  heartily  opposed  to  amendments  which,  they 
hold,  would  restore  the  old  unfair  employer  dominance. 

Respectfully. 

Kathakinx  Hocle,  Acting  Executive  Secretary. 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act  have  served  to  pro- 
tect the  entire  working  people  of  this  country  In  their  efforts  to 
orKantze  and  bargain  collectively,  and 

Whereas  all  organized  labor  has  an  equal  and  vital  stake  In  the 
preservation  of  the  act.  its  principles  and  its  administrative  body, 
the  Labor  Board,  which  latter,  we  beUeve,  has  been  eminently 
Just  to  aU  groups  of  workers  organized  in  bona  fide  trade-unions; 

and  .  ^    V, 

Whereas  It  Is  the  intention  of  enemies  of  the  Wagner  Act.  by 
means  of  amendments,  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  act  and  to  drastically  curb  the  power  and  effectlve- 
uess  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  That  we.  members  of local  No.  ...  meet- 
ing m  regular  session,  go  on  record  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
and  all  changes  In  or  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
Labor  Board  which  administers  it:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  Tliat  a  copv  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Senator 
Elbert  D  Tkjmas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor:  Senator  Robert  F.  W.*gner,  and  Congresswoman 
Mart  T.  Norton,  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee;    and 

be  it  further  ^     ^  ,...». 

Resolved  That  signed  and  sealed  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Committee  to  Support  the  Wagner  Act.  83  McAllister 
Street.  San  Francisco.  CaUf. 

Camtornta  CoMMrmrx  to  Support  the  Wagner  Act,  83  McAllister 
Stkezt,  San  Francisco.  Calit. 
[Revised  list,  June  26,  19391 
One  hundred   and   nineteen   California   American   Federation   of 
Latxjr  and  central  bodies  on  record  as  opposing  amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.     (Asterisk  Indlca.es  local  or  central 
body  has  adopted  resolution  of  committee  stating  support  of  Wag- 
ner Act  and  Labor  Board  as  they  now  stand.) 

This  list  represents  approximately  210,000  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  locals  and  central  bodies  In  California 
1.  A    P    of  L.  representatives  of  five  counties  at  meeting  under 
chairmanship  of  E.  J.  Davis  at  San  Mateo   (secretary  of 
Santa  Clara  Labor  Council ) . 
a    •  Atolia  Mine  and  Mill  Workers  (Trona). 

Bakery   and   Confectionery   International   Union  of   America. 

3.  •  Cracker  Bakers.  No.  125  (San  Francisco). 

4.  *  Borax  Workers.  No.  19820  (Trona). 

Bricklayers.  Masons,  and  Plasterers  International  Union. 
5    •  Bricklayers.  No.  7   (San  Francisco). 

Bridge.  Structural,  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers  (on  record). 
0    •  Iron  Workers.  No.  491    (San  Francisco). 

7.  •  Structural  Iron  Workers.  No.  377   (San  Francisco). 

Building  Service  Employees  International  Union. 

8.  Building  Service  Employees.  No.  87  (San  Francisco). 

9.  •  f       Building  Service  E^mployees.  No.  101  (Los  Angeles). 
10    •  Elevator  Operators.  No.  82  (Los  Angeles). 

11.  •  Hospital  and  Institutional  Workers,  No.  250  (San  Fran- 

cisco) . 
12    •  Janitors  and  Watchmen  No.  72-B  (Los  Angeles). 

13.  •  Theatrical  Janitors  No    72  (Los  Angeles). 

Candy  and  Confectionery  Workers  International  Union. 

14  •  Local  No   24  (San  Francisco). 

15  •  Cannery  Workers  No.  20852  (San  Jose). 
16.  *  Cannery  Workers  No.  20147  (San  Pedro). 

17  'Credit   and    Collection   Employees    (Lcs   Angele.s). 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  &  Joiners  of  America. 

18  Boat  Builders   (Los  Angeles). 

19.  •  Box  Makers  No.  1137  (San  Francisco). 

30.  Cabinet  Workers  ( Los  Angeles ) . 

2l!  •  Carpenters  No.  22  (San  Francisco). 

22.  •  Carpenters  No.  35  (San  Raphael). 

23.  •  Carpenters  No.  36  (San  Francisco). 

24.  •  Carpenters  No.  563  (Glendale). 
2si  •  Carpenters  No.  7C9  (Pasadena). 

26.  Carpenters   No.    1473    (San   FrancL'sco). 

27    •  Carpenters  No.  1710  (San  Francisco). 

28.  •  Lumber    Clerks    &    Lumber    Handlers    No.     25o9     (San 

Francisco). 

29.  •  Millmen  No    42  (San  Francisco).  „      „.. 

30.  •  Pile  Drivers.   Bridge,  Wharf  and  Dock  Builders  No.  34 

(San  Franci.«co). 

31  •  Credit  &  Collection  Employees  No.  20369  (Los  Angeles) . 

32  •  Civil  Service  Per  Diem  Men's  Association  of  San  Francisco. 

International  Association  of  Cleaning  and  Dye  House  Workers. 

33  •         Cleaners  and  Dyers  No.  7  (San  Francisco). 

34  •  Retail  Cleaners  and  Dyers.  No.  93  (San  Francisco), 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 
85    •  Electrical  Workers  No.  6  (San  Prancisco). 


36.      Film  Editors  (Los  Angeles).  r>,i^i,- 

United  Brotherhood  of  Flour.  Cereal.  Brewery  and  Soft  Drink* 
Workers  of  America  (on  record). 

37  •  Beer  Wagon  Drivers  No.  227  (San  Francisco). 

38  Bottlers  No.  293   (San  Francisco) . 

39.  •  Brewers  and  Maltsters.  No.  7  (San  Francisco). 

Fur  Workers  International  Union. 

40.  •  Local  No.  79  (San  Francisco). 

41.  •  Granite  Cutters  (San  Francisco) .  *.„„„, 

United   Hatter,   Cap,    and   MUllnery   Workers    International 
Union  (on  record). 

42.  •  Local  No.  40  (San  Francisco). 

43  •  Local  No.  41  (Los  Angeles). 

44  •  Cap  Makers  No.  22  (Los  Angeles). 

International  Hodcarriers  and  Building  and  Common  Labor- 
ers Union  of  America  (on  record). 

45  •  Hodcarriers  No.  36  (San  Francisco). 
46.  •          Laborers  No.  261   (San  Francisco). 
47    •  Laborers  No.  264  (Fresno). 

48.  Northern  District   Council  of  Hodcarriers  and   General 

Construction  Laborers. 

49    •  Waterworkers  No.  401   (San  Prancisco). 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  International  Alliance  and 
Bartenders  International  League  of  America  (on  rec- 
ord). 

50.  •  Cooks,  Pastry  Cooks  and  Assistants  No.  44    (San  Pran- 

cisco). 

51.  •  Miscellaneous  Employees  No.  110   (San  Francisco). 

52.  •  Waitresses  No.  48  tSan  Francisco). 

International  Jewelry  Workers. 
53    •  Dental  Technicians  No.  23  (Los  Angeles). 

54.  •  Dental  Technicians  No.  99  (San  Francisco). 

55.  •  Dental  Techmclans  No.  100   (Los  Angeles). 

56.  •  Diamond  Setters  No.  95  (Los  Angeles). 

57.  •  Jewelry  Workers  No.  36  (San  Francisco). 

58.  Outside  Diamond  Setters  (Los  Angeles). 

59.  Watchmakers  No.  101   (San  Francisco). 

60.  Watchmakers  No.  102  (San  Francisco). 

61.  Watchmakers  No.  115  (Los  Angeles). 
Journeymen  Barbers  International  Union  of  America. 

62.  Barbers  No.  148   (San  Francisco). 
Labor  Councils. 

63.  Bakersfield. 

64.  •  Glendale. 

65.  Marin  County.  ■ 

66.  Kern  County. 

67.  San  Jose. 

International  Association  of  Machinists  (on  record). 

68.  •  Au*o  Mechanics  No.  1305   (San  Francisco). 

69.  •  Bavshore  Machinists  Lodge  No.   732    (San   Francisco). 

70.  California  State  Conference  of  Machinists  (40,000  mem- 

bers ) . 

71.  •  Local  No.  68  (San  Francisco). 

72.  Local  No.  1117   (San  Francisco). 

73.  *  Local  No.  732  (San  Francisco). 

74.  Studio  Machinists  No.  1185  (Los  Angeles). 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 

America. 

75.  •  Wool  Workers  No.  508  (San  Franci.sco). 

76.  Monolith  Cement  Workers   (Los  Angeies). 
International  Musicians  Union. 

77.  Local  No.  47   (Los  Angeles). 

78.  Newsvenders  Union.  No.  20769  (San  Prancisco). 

79.  Nurses.  Hospital,  and  Institutional  Employees  (Los  Angeles). 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers. 

80.  •  Hoisting  Engineers  No.  3  (San  Francisco). 

81.  •  Stationary  Engineers  No.  64    (San  Francisco). 

Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  PHnlshers. 

82.  *  Cement  Mill  Workers  No.  20621   (Los  Angeles). 

83.  •  Plasterers  No.  735  (Los  Angeles). 

National    Council    of    Optical   Technicians   and   Workers   of 
America. 

84.  *  Optical  Workers.  No.  18791  (San  Francisco). 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers. 

85.  •  Automobile  Painters  (San  Francisco). 

86.  •  District  Council  of  Painters  (Los  Angeles). 

87.  •  Glass  Workers.  No.  718  (San  Francisco). 

88.  *  Motion  Picture  Painters.  No.  644  (Los  Angeles). 

89.  •  Paint.    Varnish,    and    Lacquer    Makers,    No.    1071     (San 

Francisco ) . 

90.  •  Painters"  District  Council  (Including  Marin  County). 
91."  •  Painters,  No.  19. 

92.  •  Painters,  No.  364  (Santa  Rosa). 

93.  •  Painters,  No.  713  (Glendale). 

94.  Painters.  No.   1158    (San  Francisco). 

95.  •  Sign,  Scene,  and  Pictorial  Painters,  No.  510  (San  Fran- 

cisco) . 

96.  •  Pharmacists"  Union.  No.  838  (San  Francisco). 

International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union   (on 
record). 

97.  •  Corrugated  Fiber  Products  and  Envelope  Workers,  No.  382 

(San  Francisco). 
08.  Web  Pressmen.  No.  4  (San  Prancisco) . 

Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective  Association. 
90.  Retail  Clerks  and  Haberdashers  (Los  Angeie&). 
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100. 
101. 


Retail  Department  Store  Employees,  No.  1100  (San  Pran- 
cisco) . 

Retail  F\irnlture  and  Appliance  Salesmen.  No.  1285  (San 
Francisco) . 

102.  Rock  Products  Workers,  No.  21643  (Long  Beach). 

103.  Screen  Cartoonists'  Guild. 

104.  Screen  Directors  Guild  (Los  Angeles). 

105.  Screen  Publicists  Guild  (Los  Angeles). 

106.  Screen  Readers  Guild   (Los  Angeles). 

107.  Screen  Writers  Guild  (Los  Angeles). 

108.  Set  Designers  (Los  Angeles). 

International  Brotherhood  of  Slate.  Tile.  Composition  Roof- 
ers. Damp  and  Waterproof  Workers. 

109.  •  Roofers,  No.  40  (San  Prancisco). 

Amalgamated   As.sociatlon   of   Street,   Electric   Railway,   and 
Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America. 

110.  •  Local  No.  1004  (San  Prancisco). 

111.  'Studio  Workers  Maintenance  Union  (Los  Angeles). 
American  Federation  cf  Teachers  (on  record). 

'  Local  No.  31  (Sacramento). 

•  Local  No.  61  (San  Francisco). 
Local  No.  430  (Lcs  Angeles). 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  ChauflTeurs,  Stable- 
men, and  Helpers  (on  record). 

•  Bakery  Wagon  Drivers.  No.  484  (San  Francisco). 

•  New.'^paper  and  Periodical  Drivers  and  Helpyers.  No.  921 
(San  Prancisco). 

International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees. 

Laboratory  Technicians.  No.  683  (Los  Angeles). 
International  Tj-pographical  Union  (on  record). 

•  Typographical  Union,  No.  21  (San  Francisco). 

•  Terrazzo  Mechanics  (San  Francisco) 


112. 
113. 
114. 


115. 
116. 


117. 


118. 
119. 

MISCELLANEOUS     ORGANIZATIONS     ON     RECORD     WITH     CALIFOaNlA     COM- 
MITTEE TO   SUPPORT  THE   WAGNER   ACT 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

•  Al  Wi'.sr^n  Lodge,  No.  323  (San  Francisco). 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union   (Independent) 

(on  record). 

•  Cloak  Makers  No.  8   (San  Francisco). 

•  Cutters  No.  213    (San  Francisco). 

•  Dressmakers  No.   101    (San  Francisco). 

•  Joint  Board  of  Lcs  Anrreles 

•  Joint  Board  of  Son  Francisco. 

•  Democratic  County  Central  Committee  (Los  Angeles). 
•California  Young  Democratic  Clubs  (82  clubs). 

Civic  Clubs. 

•  Twenty-fourth  Street  Boosters  (San  Francisco). 

•  North  Beach  Promotion  Club  (San  Francisco). 


1. 


2 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 


Toll-Free  Bridj^e  Needed  Across  St.  Louis  River 
Between  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  6.  1939 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  just  passed  by  unanimous  action  H.  R.  6475,  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  on  May  23  authorizing  the  city  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  St.  Louis  River  between 
the  States  of  Minncoota  and  Wisconsin  from  the  city  of 
Duluth  to  the  city  of  Superior.  The  companion  bill  in  the 
Senate,  Introduced  by  Senator  Henrik  Shipstead  at  this  ses- 
sion, is  known  as  S.  2474,  and  this  bill  is  identical  with  the 
House  bill.  The  passage  of  this  legislation  at  this  session  of 
Congress  wiU  be  the  first  constructive  step  that  has  been 
taken  to  provide  a  bridge  free  of  tolls  between  the  cities  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wis.  Briefly,  this  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizes  ihe  city  of  Duluth  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate a  vehicular  toll  bridse  across  the  St.  Louis  River.  For  the 
purpose  of  constructing  this  bridge  the  city  of  Duluth  may 
issue  bonds  which  are  not  an  obligation  against  the  taxpayers 
of  said  city,  but  which  bonds  are  to  be  retired  and  amortized 
cut  of  revenue  resulting  from  the  collection  of  tolls  for  the 
use  of  said  bridge  by  passengers  and  vehicles. 

The  bill  provides  that  after  the  bonds  have  been  paid 
the  city  of  Duluth  shall  transfer  the  bridge  to  the  State 
highway   departments   of   Wisconsin   and  Minnesota,  who 
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shall  thereupon  operate  the  bridge  free  of  tolls.  Under  this 
bill  there  is  no  element  of  commercialism,  no  watered  stock,' 
and  no  one  to  make  a  profit.  The  city  of  Duluth  cannot 
use  the  bridge  revenue  for  any  other  purpose  except  as  above 
noted.  It  is  not  authorized  to  issue  stock.  This  bill  is  clearly 
in  the  interests  of  every  person  not  only  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  but  in  every  other  part  of  the  country  who  wi^es 
to  cross  the  St.  Louis  River  where  these  two  cities  are  located 
without  paying  tribute  to  Caesar.  Up  to  date  I  have  had 
no  single  objection  from  anyone  against  this  bill.  Certain 
amendments  have  been  suggested,  and  they  have  been 
adopted.  They  do  not  change  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  With 
these  amendments.  I  can  say  correctly  that  the  bill  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  the  War  Department. 

In  1938  certain  legislation  was  passed  by  Congress  au- 
thorizing the  Port  Authority  of  Duluth  and  the  Harbor  Au- 
thority of  Superior  to  build  and  operate  a  bridge  across  the 
St.  Louis  River  at  this  point.  After  this  legislation  was 
adopted  it  was  discovered  that  neither  of  these  organizations 
had  authority  under  the  power  that  created  them  to  build  or 
operate  a  bridge,  and  I  have  been  told  that  one  of  them  was 
expressly  forbidden  to  do  such  a  thing.  It  is  evident  to  every 
attorney  that  the  act  of  Congress  could  not  confer  upon  such 
authorities  powers  which  they  were  not  authorized  to  exer- 
cise by  their  respective  States.  Consequently,  any  steps 
they  might  take  toward  building  a  bridge,  even  under  at- 
tempted powers  granted  them  by  Congress,  would  have  no 
effect 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  toll  bridge  across  the  St.  Louis 
River,  but  this  bridge  is  well  along  in  years  and  there  is  need 
for  a  new  structure.  When  this  toll  bridge  was  authorized  In 
1894  the  people  were  promised  that  it  v/ould  in  time  become 
a  toil-free  bridge,  but  that  d^te  appears  now  just  as  far  off  as 
It  was  in  1894.  It  is  claimed  that  the  owners  of  the  present 
toll  bridge  have  a  lucrative  source  of  revenue,  and  efforts  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  the  bridge,  its  upkeep  from  time  to  time. 
Its  revenue,  and  other  important  matters,  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. There  is  no  public  record  showing  how  much  has  been 
collected  in  the  way  of  tolls  since  the  bridge  started  to 
operate  in  1896  or  1897. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  people  who  travel  the  highways  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  do  so  without  paying  tribute  for 
the  use  of  any  highway  or  any  bridge  connected  therewith. 
Toll  bridges  ought  to  be  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  if  present 
legislation  is  enacted  into  law,  the  city  of  Duluth  will  have  the 
power  and  the  authority  to  make  this  wish  come  true. 

In  my  opinion,  a  toll-free  bridge  will  be  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  Duluth  and  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  of 
Superior  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  cities  of  Superior. 
Wis.,  and  Duluth,  Minn.,  have  many  things  in  common,  and 
both  will  be  benefited  if  their  respective  citizens  can  travel 
back  and  forth  every  day.  as  they  can  do  when  the  bridge  is 
paid  for.  without  having  the  toll  collector  levy  his  tribute  on 
each  trip  that  they  make.  Under  the  present  practice  tolls 
are  charged  without  any  relation  whatever  to  the  expense  of 
the  operation  of  the  bridge,  and  only  the  present  owners 
know  the  amount  of  profit  they  make  by  this  franchise, 
which  was  granted  to  their  predecessors  many  years  ago  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  suggestion  may  be  made  that  under  existing  law  of 
1894  there  is  a  method  provided  for  acquiring  this  bridge 
and  operating  it  toll  free.  It  is  true  that  the  existing  law 
does  set  forth  certain  indefinite  procedure  whereby  the  bridge 
can  be  acquired  by  the  cities  of  Duluth.  Minn.,  and  Superior, 
Wis.,  or  by  other  municipal  agencies.  But  note  this  prac- 
tical difficulty  and  objection  which  will  prevent  any  such 
procedure:  The  bill  provides — and  here  Is  the  joker — that 
at  the  very  time  that  these  municipalities  acquire  the  present 
bridge  they  shall  operate  it  at  their  own  expense,  free  of  tolls. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  provision  made  whereby  tne 
municipalities  can  collect  tolls  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
the  bridge  or  for  its  maintenance.  Anyone  familiar  with 
municipal  finances  and  with  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  la 
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these  localities  are  already  heavily  bonded  will  readily  under-  | 
stand  that  as  a  practical  matter  it  is  and  will  be  impossible 
for  either  the  city  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  the  city  of  Superior,  : 
Wis.,  or  both  of  them,  to  buy  or  take  over  the  existing  bridge  \ 
and  pay  for  it  and  then  operate  it  toll  free,  as  is  required  by  | 
the  act  of  1894.  i 

The  effect  of  this  law  of  1894  is  to  give  a  practical  monopoly  ] 
to  the  present  owner  of  the  bridge.    The  average  American  ; 
citizen  does  not  believe  in  monopoly  or  special  privilege;   \ 
neither  do  I.    Consequently  the  pending  legislation,  H.  R.  j 
6475  and  S.  2474,  has  been  introduced  so  as  to  enable  neces-  | 
sary  steps  to  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  monopoly  which  now 
exists  in  authorizing  a  private  corporation  or  individual  to 
Indefinitely  collect  tolls  from  every  person  who  wishes  to 
travel  between  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wis.    I  make 
this  rather  brief  explanation  so  that  the  public  may  be  advised 
as  to  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  and  the  results  which 
will  be  obtained  if  and  when  it  is  enacted  into  law. 

The  bill,  as  amended  and  passed,  reads  as  follows: 
H.  R.  C475.  Seventy-Sixth  Congress,  first  session 
A  bin  to  authorize  the  city  of  Duluth.  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to 

construct  a  toll  bridge  across  the  St.  Louis  River,  betv.ecn  the 

States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  granted 
to  the  city  of  Duluth.  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  acquire  and 
thereafter  operate  and  maintain  either  or  both  of  the  existing 
vehicular  toll  bridges  across  the  St.  Louis  River,  between  St.  Louis 
County.  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  Douglas  County,  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  should  said  city  be  unable,  after  negotia- 
tion, to  agree  with  the  owners  of  the  respective  bridges  upon  a 
mutually  satisfactory  purchase  price,  then  said  city  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  require  the  transfer  of  such  bridge  or  bridges  to  said 
city  upon  payment  of  the  price  or  prices  computed  according  to  the 
provisions  for  public  acquisition  of  the  bridges  by  the  respective 
Bcts  of  Congress  which  authorized  the  original  construction  of  such 
bridges. 

Sec  2.  In  order  to  facilitate  Interstate  commerce.  Improve  the 
Postal  Service,  and  provide  for  military  and  other  purposes,  said 
city  of  Duluth  Is  authorized  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
an  additional  vehicular-toll  bridge  and  approaches  across  the  St. 
Louis  River,  at  a  point  suitable  to  the  Interests  of  navigation  from 
St.  Louis  County  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  a  point  In  Doug- 
las County  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  approved,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Superior,  Wis.,  and 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters,"  ap- 
proved March  23.  190C.  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions contained  in  this  act.  There  is  hereby  conferred  upon  said 
city  all  rights  and  powers  to  enter  upon  lands  and  to  acquire, 
condemn,  occupy,  pos.sess.  and  use  such  real  estate  and  other 
property  as  may  be  needed  for  the  location,  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  such  bridge  or  bridges  and  approaches 
thereto  as  are  possessed  by  railroad  corporations  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, or  by  bridge  corporations  for  bridge  purposes  in  the  State 
In  which  such  real  estate  or  other  property  is  situated,  upon 
making  Just  compensation  therefor  to  be  ascertained  and  paid 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  such  property  may  be 
located,  and  the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  in  con- 
demnation or  expropriation  of  property  for  public  purposes  In 
such  State. 

Sec  3.  Said  city  of  Duluth  Is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  and  charge 
tolls  for  transit  over  any  bridge  or  bridges  acquired  or  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  rates  of  toll  so  fixed  shall 
be  such  as  will  pay  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  and 
amortize  the  cost,  within  the  period  provided  herein,  of  .such  bridge 
or  bridges  as  evidenced  by  an  issue  or  Issues  of  bonds  to  pay  the 
cost  of  such  bridge  or  bridges,  which  bonds  may  be  so  Issued  sub- 
ject to  and  In  accordance  with  the  pertinent  laws  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  All  such  bonds  shall  be  in  a  form  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act  and  shall  matiire  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  city 
may  determine,  not  exceeding  20  years  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  act.  The  city,  when  It  deems  it  to  be  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  city,  may  Issue  refunding  bond-s  to  repurchase  and  redeem 
any  outstanding  bonds  before  the  maturity  thereof:  Provided.  That 
the  refunding  bonds  shall  mature  at  such  time  or  times  not  ex- 
ceeding 30  years  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  act,  as  the  city 
may  determine.  An  accxirate  record  of  the  cost  of  any  bridge  or 
bridges  and  their  approaches  acquired  or  constructed,  the  expendl- 
ttires  for  maintaining,  repairing,  and  operating  the  same,  and  of 
the  dally  tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept  and  shall  be  available  for 
the  information  of  all  persons  Interested. 

Sec.  4.  After  payment  of  the  bonds  and  Interest,  or  after  a 
sinking  fund  sufficient  for  such  payment  shall  have  been  provided 
and  shall  be  held  for  that  purpose,  the  city  shall  deliver  deeds  or 
other  suitable  Instruments  of  conveyance  of  the  interest  of  the  city 
In  and  to  the  bridge  or  bridges  extending  between  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  that  part  of  said  bridge  or 
bridges  within  Minnesota  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  or  any  mu- 
nicipality or  agency  thereof  as  may  be  authorized  by  or  pursuant 
to  law  to  accept  the  same  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Minnesota 


Interests") .  and  that  part  of  said  bridge  or  bridges  within  Wiscon- 
sin to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  or  any  municipality  or  agency  thereof 
as  may  be  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law  to  accept  the  same 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Wisconsin  interests"),  under  the 
condition  that  the  bridge  or  bridges  shall  thereafter  be  free  of 
tolls  and  be  properly  maintained,  operated,  and  repaired  by  the 
Minnesota  Interests  and  the  Wisconsin  Interests  as  may  be  agreed 
upon;  but  if  the  Minnesota  Interests  and  the  Wisconsin  interests 
fall  to  accept  or  are  not  authorized  to  accept,  their  respective  por- 
tion of  said  bridge  or  bridges,  then  the  city  may  deliver  deeds  or 
other  suitable  instruments  of  conveyance  of  said  portions  to  any 
other  Interest  which  may  accept  and  may  be  authorized  to  accept 
the  same  under  th3  conditions  that  the  bridge  or  bridges  shall 
thereafter  be  free  of  toll  and  be  properly  maintained,  operated,  and 
repaired  by  said  Interest  to  whom  said  conveyances  are  delivered; 
but  If  either  the  Minnesota  Interests,  or  the  Wisconsin  Interest.s,  or 
any  other  Interest  hereinabove  mentioned  shall  not  be  authorized 
to  accept  or  shall  not  accept  the  same  under  such  conditions,  then 
th?  bridge  or  bridges  shall  continue  to  be  owned,  maintained, 
operated,  and  repaired  by  the  city  of  Duluth  as  a  free  bridge.  The 
rate  or  rates  of  toll  for  any  bridge  now  or  hereafter  constructed 
across  the  St.  Louis  River  between  St.  Louis  County  In  Minnesota 
and  Douglas  County  in  Wisconsin  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 
rate  or  rates  now  in  effect  so  long  as  any  bonds  of  said  city  of 
Duluth  issued  for  account  of  any  bridge  or  bridges  acquired  or  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  outstanding,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  provisions  regulating  toll  contained  In  the  act 
of  M.arch  23.  1906. 

Sec.   5   The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  Is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

Uncle  Sam's  "Trouble  Shooters'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  6.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY   RUBEN   LEVIN 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Ruben  Levin  which  has  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
follovv'ing  magazines:  The  Railway  Clerk,  Journal  of  the 
Switchmen's  Union,  Railway  Carmen's  Journal.  Train  Dis- 
patcher, the  Boilermakers'  Journal,  and  the  Machinists 
Journal. 

Uncle   Sam's   "Trouble   Shooters" — Department   of   Labor    Con- 

ciLL'^TORS  Don't  Talk  Much  Btrr  Are  Doing   a  Mighty  Eitec- 

TivE  Job 

(By  Ruben  Levin) 

Under  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  corps  of 
50  "trouble  shooters" — oCBclally.  commissioners  of  conciliation — 
are  quietly  at  work  throughout  the  nation,  averting  a  strike  here, 
settling  a  strike  there,  solving  a  thousand  and  one  deadlocks  be- 
tween labor  and  management. 

They  don't  talk  much  about  their  work  and  they  don't  get  much 
play  In  the  headlines.  They  do  their  tasks  behind  the  scenes  and 
look  for  no  glory  other  than  the  satisfaction  of  a  Job  well  done. 

Just  how  do  they  operate?  What  have  they  accomplished? 
What  are  they  up  against? 

Their  story  might  best  be  told  by  turning  back  the  pages  of 
history  a  bit.  It  was  something  over  26  years  ago  when  portly 
President  William  Howard  Taft  signed  an  act  of  Congress  that 
marked  a  milestone  in  national  recognition  of   the  workingman. 

The  act  set  up  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Taffs  signature 
to  It  was  his  last  official  gesture  before  he  left  the  White  House 
on  March  4,  1913.  A  day  later  another  President,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, chose  as  head  of  the  new  Department  a  man  who  had  known 
the  meaning  of  toll  since  the  age  of  8.  He  was  Congressman 
William  B  Wilson,  namesake  of  the  President,  though  unrelated. 
"Billy"  Wilson  had  been  a  breaker  boy  in  the  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania before  he  had  passed  his  eighth  birthday.  He  became  a 
leader  In  the  Miners'  Union,  rising  to  International  secretary,  and 
finally  going  to  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor  was  "Billy"  Wilson's 
brain  child.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  he  had 
helped  guide  It  through  the  Nation's  lawmaking  body,  and  It  was 
fitting  that  he  be  named  to  pilot  the  new  department. 

Conciliation  of  labor  di.sputes  was  laid  down  as  the  principal  aim 
of  the  Department.  Wilson  steered  It  that  way  and  by  its  first 
birthday  he  was  able  to  report  he  had  helped  settle  "several"  such 
disputes. 

Year  by  year  the  conciliation  end  grew.  By  1917  It  emerged  as  a 
separate  subdivision,  known  as  the  Conciliation  Service,  managed 
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by  Hugh  Kerwin,  who  had  been  "Billy"  Wilson's  efSclent  secretary 
in  Congress. 

For  20  years  Kerwin  remained  at  the  helm.  At  his  death,  2  years 
ago,  his  place  was  taken  by  one  of  his  conciliators.  Dr.  John  R. 
Steelman,  soft-spuken  southerner,  who,  after  a  background  as 
harvest  hand  and  lumberjack,  went  through  five  colleges,  got  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  did  a  number  of  turns  as 
professor  of  economics. 

In  the  26  years  since  "Billy"  Wilson  started  the  Job  of  concilia- 
tion, the  Department  has  handled  nearly  25.000  cases  involving 
about  25.000,000  workers.  During  the  past  year  alone  Dr.  Steelman 
and  his  staff  of  50  peacemakers  have  disposed  of  4,231  cases  covering 
1,600.000  working  men  and  women.  Quite  a  stride  In  a  quarter 
century. 

In  doing  the  Job  the  Conciliation  Service  has  rolled  up  a  batting 
average  cf  90  to  95  percent.  It  has  chalked  up  that  record  of 
cases  successfully  settled  In  spite  of  the  fact,  as  Dr.  Steelman  puts 
it,  that  "we  have  no  law  to  enforce;  we  have  no  police  power;  we 
can't  make  anybody  do  anything." 

No  wonder  the  service  has  become  recognized  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Frances  Perkins  and  Assistant  Secretary  C.  V.  McLaughlin  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Mc- 
Laughlin, v.'ho  Is  himself  a  veteran  labor  leader  and  vice  president 
of  the  Brotherhocd  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Er.ginemen,  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  Conciliation  Service  has  done  a  fine  Job,  worthy 
cf  the  highest  praise. 

Little  of  what  the  Conciliation  Service  does  makes  the  front 
pages  of  newspap)er8.  It  hands  out  no  press  releases,  other  than  a 
skeleton  weekly  list  of  "cases  adjusted"  and  "new  cases  assigned." 
Yet  It  is  doing  dramatic  work  of  the  kind  that  makes  a  dramatic 
Btory. 

Time  and  again  a  Federal  conciliator  has  walked  In  while  man- 
agement and  labor  were  at  loggerheads,  and  won  a  settlement 
when  a  strike  seemed  Inevitable.  How  does  he  do  It?  A  few 
examples  will  give  a  better  Idea  than  a  detailed  explanation. 

Recently  a  steamship  company  had  two  of  Its  ships  tied  up 
m  a  southern  port  by  a  strike  of  crews.  They  charged  the  firm 
had  violated  a  contract  by  hiring  men  off  the  docks  instead  of 
through  the  union  hiring  hall.  Within  a  day,  a  conciliator  was 
on  the  Job. 

H^  found  both  sides  at  swords'  points.  The  management  In- 
sisted it  had  not  Infringed  on  the  contract.  The  union  demanded 
all  who  were  employed  from  the  docks,  as  well  as  others  who 
scabbed,  be  fired,  forthwith. 

After  long  and  temper-straining  conferences,  the  conciliator 
worked  out  a  compromise  that  both  groups  accepted.  It  provided 
that  the  men  whom  the  union  wanted  discharged  be  required 
to  report  at  union  headquarters  for  discipline  and  be  placed  on 
probation  by  the  union  for  a  year.    Everj'thing  seemed  settled. 

But  there's  the  proverbial  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  Up. 
Those  who  were  to  be  disciplined  refused  to  report  at  the  union 
offices  Whereupon  the  union  sent  new  men  to  take  their  places. 
The  "scabs"  started  a  free-for-all  fight,  however,  blocked  the  imion 
men  from  going  aboard,  and  the  whole  settlement  faced  collapse. 
The  conciliator  had  to  start  over  again.  This  time  he  suggested 
the  entire  crews  of  the  two  ships  be  paid  off  and  new  crevv-s  be 
hired  through  the  union.  That  way,  he  said,  was  the  only  remain- 
ing hope  for  peace.  The  management  agreed,  the  union  supplied 
the  men,  and  the  ships  sailed. 

One  of  the  tcughest  nuts  conciliators  must  often  crack  is  a  dead- 
lock between  management  and  labor  over  a  closed  shop.  To  solve 
this  the  conciliator  must  figure  out  many  an  alternative  for  the 
lOO-percent  union  shop.  An  unusual  solution  was  put  forward  In 
Washington  during  a  strike  of  workers  at  several  cafeterias  in  Gov- 
ernment biUldings.  ^     ^     ,      ^     .  ^ 

Tl^ie  union  demanded  a  closed  shop  and  check-off  of  dues.  A 
»em) -Government  association  operating  the  cafeterias  rejected  the 
demand.  A  conciliator  stepped  into  the  picture  and  developed  a 
plan  by  which  a  sum  equivalent  to  dues  was  to  be  deducted  from 
each  worker  but  he  was  to  be  left  free  to  assign  the  sum  to  the 
union  or  to  a  charity.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  union  was  desig- 
nated. Above  all,  it  won  Its  point  that  every  employee  should  pay 
equally  for  the  benefits  the  union  obtained  for  him. 

Refusal  of  employers  to  sign  contracts  likewise  produces  stale- 
mates that  often  tax  the  Ingenuity  of  the  conciliators.  Here's  how 
one  of  the  Federal  men  solved  such  a  situation  In  the  case  of  a 
southern  manufactvuer :  The  employer  orally  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  a  union,  put  the  terms  of  the  pact  into  effect,  but 
wouldn't  sign  a  written  contract. 

The  conciliator  devised  a  plan  that  avoided  a  strike.  He  per- 
suaded the  employer  to  reduce  the  terms  to  writing  and  sign  them. 
Then  the  conciliator  and  the  union's  executives  likewise  added  their 
signatures  as  witnesses.  Thus  while  this  did  not  literally  consti- 
tute a  contract  It  was  a  legal  equivalent  to  It  and  the  union 
approved. 

To  do  an  effective  Job,  the  conciliator  must  have  a  combination 
of  mediating  skill,  a  fertile  imagination,  and  a  good  groimdlng  in 
both  imlcnlsm  and  industrial  problems.  Dr.  Steelman  pointed  out. 
He  can't  tise  any  cut-and-dried  formula,  since  each  case  presents  a 

different  situation.  .         ^    „^  „,  * 

However  customarily  this  technique  is  followed:  The  conciliator 
tries  to  get  the  real  facts  of  the  controversy;  he  learns  the  exact 
position  of  the  rival  parties:  he  seeks  to  get  them  together  at  the 
loundtable  in  a  friendly  atmosphere,  and.  finally,  he  thinks  up 
settlements  to  which  both  can  agree.  ^     ^  ^^ 

"We  operate  on  the  theory  that  a  dispute  settled  at  the  con- 
ference table  is  more  likely  to  stick  than  one  fought  out  at  the 


picket  line,  and  It  Is  less  likely  to  leave  bitterness,"  Dr.  Steelman 
explained. 

By  and  large,  employers  are  getting  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
collective  bargaining,  but  they  haven't  as  yet  accepted  it  as  thor- 
oughly as  have  employers  in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Steelman  declared. 
Until  they  do,  the  Conciliation  Service  has  plenty  of  work  ahead, 
he  Is  sure. 

The  enactment  of  the  Natlonsd  Labor  Relations  Act  hasn't  re- 
duced the  activities  of  the  Conciliation  Service.  In  fact,  because 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  unionism  since  the  act  was  passed,  the 
Service  has  more  to  tackle  than  It  ever  had.  Dr.  Steelman  made 
It  clear. 

More  and  more  unions,  as  well  as  management,  are  resorting 
to  conciliation,  he  said.  Some  imlons  have  a  fixed  policy  of  re- 
quiring urc  of  conciliators  before  a  strike  is  called.  One  of  these 
is  the  International  Association  of  Machinists.  It  will  give  strike 
sanction  to  a  local  lodge  only  on  condition  that  a  conciliator  first 
be  called  to  exhaust  his  efforts. 

Acting  President  Harvey  W.  Brown  of  the  machinists  thinks 
the  policy  has  had  very  good  results. 

"We  have  found  that  In  a  great  many  instances  the  entrance 
of  a  Federal  conciliator  has  made  it  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory 
settlements  without  the  need  of  a  strike,"  Brown  said. 

It's  Dr.  Steelman's  hope  that  other  unions  may  follow  this 
example.  He  is  a  strong  champion  of  unionism  and  collective 
bargaining  as  the  way  to  industrial  peace  and  as  a  fundamental 
protection  of  democracy. 

"I  believe  free,  self-governing  unions  are  a  bulwark  cf  democ- 
racy," he  asserted  "Through  no  other  means  can  labor  bargain 
with  Industry  on  a  semblance  of  equality.  Labor  unions  can  be 
the  greatest  stabilizing  influence  for  industrial  peace  in  any 
democracy." 

The  Jewish  Homeland  and  the  Palestine  Mandate 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  6,  1939 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  association  of  the 
Jewish  people  with  Palestine  dates  back  over  4.000  years. 
During  all  that  time  Jews  have  resided  almost  continuously 
in  Palestine,  having  established  Jewish  commonwealths  at 
two  different  periods. 

The  second  Jewish  commonwealth  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  under  Titus  in  the  year  A.  D.  70.  About  65  years 
later,  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  Romans,  after  a  long 
struggle,  crushed  the  final  attempt  to  revive  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth. From  that  time  on,  while  Jews  continued  to  live 
in  Palestine,  they  ceased  to  be  the  ruling  factor  there. 

The  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  many  Moslem  con- 
querors, and  for  about  a  century  was  ruled  by  the  crusaders, 
but  the  stagnation  which  set  in  when  the  Jews  ceased  to  rule 
grew  worse  as  time  went  on,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  land  became  bare  and  dry  as  a  desert. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  country  when  Jews  estab- 
lished their  first  agricultural  settlement  in  1878  at  Petach 
Tikvah  near  Jaffa.  This  was  followed  by  the  founding  of 
others,  and  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Palestine  received 
great  impetus  from  the  Zionist  movement  which  was  founded 
in  1897. 

The  aim  of  the  Zionist  movement,  as  restated  by  the  Seven- 
teenth Zionist  Congress  held  in  1931,  is  as  follows: 

Zionism  Is  a  national  movement  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
Jewish  people.  It  adheres  firmly  and  unalterably  to  Its  aim  to 
bring  about  In  Eretz  Israel  (the  land  cf  Israel)  the  solution  of  the 
Jewish  problem. 

The  homeless  and  landless  Jewish  people,  which  is  compelled  to 
migrate  strives  to  overcome  Its  political,  economic,  and  spiritual 
condition  by  reestablishing  Itself  in  its  histortc  homeland  through 
an  uninterrupted  Immigration  and  settlement  and  by  re-creating  in 
Eretz  Israel  Its  national  life  with  all  the  essential  features  of  a 
people's  existence. 

Up  to  the  World  War,  Palestine  was  one  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  1917  the 
British  Army  had  already  taken  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  and  had  advanced  up  beyond  the  Jaffa-Jerusaiem 
line.    It  was  at  about  this  time  on  November  2,  1917,  that 
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the  British  Government  Issued  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Balfour  declaration,  which  reads  as  follows: 

His  Majesty's  Government  view  with  favor  the  establishment  in 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  this  object.  It  being  clearly  under- 
stood that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civU 
and  rel.gious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  communities  In  Pales- 
tine, or  the  rights  and  political  status  of  Jews  in  any  other  country. 

The  text  of  this  declaration  was  submitted  to  President 
Wilson  and  was  approved  by  him  before  its  publication.  On 
the  14th  of  February  and  the  9th  of  May  1918  the  French  and 
Italian  Governments  publicly  endorsed  it.  This  document 
was  the  result  of  the  combined  effort  of  the  principal  allied 
governments,  including  the  American  Government,  and  was  a 
decision  openly  arrived  at  and  publicly  declared  before  the 
world. 

The  end  of  the  World  War  left  the  problem  of  Palestine  as 
one  of  the  many  questions  for  the  peacemakers.  American 
interest  in  the  future  of  the  Holy  Land  soon  manifested  it- 
self. My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  take 
action.  Three  resolutions  were  adopted  by  our  legislature,  all 
urging  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  in 
Palestine;  one  on  February  13,  1919;  one  on  May  5,  1920; 
and  a  joint  order  of  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representa- 
tives on  March  29,  1922.    These  resolutions  read  as  follows: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  In  the  year  1919 
Resolutions  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  homeland  In 
Palestine  and  the  protection  of  Jewish  rights  and  liberties  in  the 
settlement  of  the  European  war 

Whereas  the  future  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  world  depend 
upon  a  Just  settlement  of  the  E\iropcan  war  whereby  every  nation- 
ality, however  small,  shall  be  granted  the  right  to  determine  Its 
■  own  destiny  and  the  opportunity  of  living  its  own  life;   and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  recognized  as 
an  ardent  exponent  of  the  rights  of  the  small  nations:  Therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  In  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  national  aspirations  and 
historic  claims  of  the  Jewish  people  with  regard  to  Palestine  should 
be  recoscnized  at  the  peace  conference,  and  that.  In  accordance  with 
the  British  Government's  declaration  of  November  2.  1917.  there 
should  be  established  such  political,  administrative,  and  economic 
conditions  In  Palestine  as  will  assure  the  development  of  Palestine 
Into  a  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  that  the  American  representa- 
tives at  the  p)eace  conference  should  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
accomplish  this  object;  and  be  It  further 

Resolt>ed,  That,  In  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Massachusetts,  express  provision  should  be  made  at  the  peace  con- 
ference for  granting  to  the  Jew^lsh  people  In  every  land  the  complete 
enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  and  the  opportunities  for  national 
deveii  pment.  to  the  end  that  Justice  may  be  done  to  that  people 
which,  in  the  long  course  of  history,  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  on  earth;  and  be  it  ftjrther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  adopted  February  13.  1919. 
A  true  copy.     Attest: 

Albeht  p.  Langtrt. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Commonwealth  of  MassachusetU.  in  the  year  1920.  An  order 
relative  to  the  ofDcial  recognition  by  the  Powers  of  the  right  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  a  national  existence  in  Palestine 

Ordered,  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  greets 
with  profound  satisfaction  the  official  recognition  by  the  Powers  of 
the  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to  a  national  existence  In  Palestine 
and  that  It  deeply  rejoices  to  see  the  national  liberation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  will  once  more  shed  luster  on  otir  civiliza- 
tion: that  it  halls  the  Jewish  national  restoration  to  the  ancestral 
soil  as  a  triumph  of  Justice,  for  which  all  mankind  should  be  grate- 
ful: that  it  urges  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  speedy  development  of 
Palestine  Into  a  Jewish  national  homeland,  for  only  on  Its  own  soil 
can  the  Jewish  people  live  Its  own  life  and  make,  as  It  has  made  in 
the  past.  Its  characteristic  and  gpeclflc  contribution  to  the  spiritual 
treasure  of  himianlty;  and  be  It  further 

Ordered,  That  copies  of  this  order  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress  from  this  Commonwealth, 
and  to  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

In  house  of  repreaentatlVM,  adopted.  May  5,  1920. 

A  true  copy. 

Attcet: 

Albert  P  Langtrt. 

Secretary  oj  the  Commonwealth. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Whereas  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  Peace  Conference, 

meeting  at  San  Remo.  recognized  the  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to 

a  national  existence  In  Palestine  and  conferred  upon  Great  Britain 

a  mandate  over  Palestine;   and 

Whereas  the  various  great  nations  of  the  world  have  approved 

the  establishment  of  the  national  homeland  for  the  Jews  in  Pales- 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Individually  and 
through  their  spokesmen  In  Congress,  and  by  leading  men  In  aU 
walks  of  life,  have  expressed  their  gratification  at  the  realization 
of  the  national  hopes  of  the  Jews;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  views  with  pleasure 
the  progress  of  the  Jewish  people  In  Palestine  In  developing  the 
economic  resources  of  the  country,  in  founding  Institutions  of 
learning  and  In  creating  a  spiritual  center  so  that  It  may  better 
serve  mankind:  Therefore  be  It 

Ordered  That  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  urges  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  formaUy  recognize  the  present 
status  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  and  thus  to  approve  the 
fulfillment  cf  Its  yearning  desire  for  a  national  home  In  the  land 
of  Its  forefathers;  and  be  It  further 

Ordered,  that  copies  of  this  order  be  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  both  branches  of  Congress,  to  each  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  to  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

House  of  lepresentatives,  March  29,  1922.  adopted.    Sent  up  for 

concurrence.  ^  „,    , 

James  H.  Kimball,  Clerk. 

Senate,  March  29,  1922.  adopted  In  concurrence. 

WiLLLAM  H.  Sanger,  Clerk. 

A  true  copy.    Attest: 

F.  W.  Cook,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Following  this  action,  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  of  the 
United  States  adopted  unanimously  a  joint  resolution  favor- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  in  Pales- 
tine, using  the  language  of  the  Balfour  declaration.  This 
resoluUon  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  late  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  Committe*^  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Hamilton  F^sh.  This  unanimous  action  of  the 
Congress  makes  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  homeland 
in  Palestine  a  favored  ideal  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.    This  Lodge-Fish  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  favoring   the  establishment  of  a  national   home 

for  the  Jewish  people 
Sixty-seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America;    at   the 
second  session  begun   and   held  at  the  city  of  Washington  on 
Monday,  the  5th  of  December  1921 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  United  States  of  America  favors  the 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people.  It  being  clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  Christian 
and  all  other  non-Jewish  communities  In  Palestine  and  that  the 
holy  places  and  religious  buildings  and  sites  In  Palestine  shall  be 
adequately  protected. 

T.  H.  Gillette. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Albert  B.  Cummins, 
President  of  the  Senate  Pro  Tempore. 
Approved  September  21,  1922. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

That  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts  is  still  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  homeland  is  clear  from  the 
joint  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  on  May  12,  1939,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  year  1939 — Resolutions 

memorializing  Congress  relative  to  the  Jewish  national  home  in 

Palestine 

Whereas  recognition  has  been  given  by  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  the  historical  connection  of  the  Jewish  people  with  Palestine 
and  to  the  grounds  for  reconstituting  their  national  home  In  that 
country;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has  given  its  approval 
to  the  raestabllshment  of  the  Jewish  national  home  In  Palestine, 
as  embodied  In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  known  as  the  Lodge  resolution;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  deplores  the  perse- 
cution of  peoples  in  any  land  based  upon  racial  bigotry  and  religious 
Intolerance  and  has  on  "previous  occasions  expressed  Its  sympathetic 
Interest  in  the  Jewish  national  aspirations:  Therefore  be  It 

Resoh'ed,  That  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  expresses  its 
concern  In  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  national  home  and  its  admira- 
tion of  the  progress  made  In  Palestine  by  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish 
pioneers; 

That  It  is  inspiring  to  behold  an  ancient  people  return  to  the 
land  oX  Its  origin  for  tlie  purpose  of  being  able  to  Uve  Its  own  lUe, 
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to   develop  their   own   culture   and   civilization,   and   to  mold   lt.s 
national  destiny;  and 

That  It  views  with  favor  the  achievements  of  the  Jewish  pioneers 
in  Palestine  where  opportunities  were  created  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  as  of  right  and 
not  on  sufferance;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  of  America  be,  and  is  respect- 
fully, solicited  to  use  its  good  offices  for  the  purpose  of  safeguard- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  Balfour  declaration  and  the  interest  of  the 
Jewish  National  Home,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Pales- 
tine mandate,  and  to  the  end  that  the  doors  of  Palestine  may  be 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  homeless  Jewish  victims 
of  racial  bigotry  and  religioxis  Intolerance,  where  they  may  find 
the  opportunity  of  rebuilding  their  broken  lives;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Representatives  In 
Congress  from  this  Commonwealth. 

In  senate,  adopted  May  11.  1939.  Irving  N.  Hayden,  clerk. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted.  In  conctirrence.  May  12, 
1939,  Lawrence  R.  Grove,  clerk. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest : 

F.  W.  Cook, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States  since  President  Wil- 
son—Presidents Wilson.  Harding.  Coolidge,  and  Roosevelt — 
has  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine.  The  expressions  have  been 
frequently  made  by  all  of  the  Presidents.  A  few  of  these 
typical  statements  are  here  quoted. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (October  1932) : 

Out  of  the  World  War  came  a  matter  of  great  spiritual  signifi- 
cance— the  establishment  of  a  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people, 
recognized  as  such  by  the  public  law  of  the  world.  In  the  reali- 
zation of  tills  aim,  the  United  States  played  a  leading  role. 

Jewish  achievement  In  Palestine  since  the  Balfour  declaration 
vindicates  the  hlsh  hope  which  lay  behind  the  sponsorship  of  - 
the  homeland.  The  Jewish  development  in  Palestine  since  the 
Balfour  declaration  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  creative  powers  ' 
of  the  Jewish  people  but  by  bringing  great  achievement  into  the 
sacred  land  has  promoted  the  well-being  of  all  the  Inhabitants 
thereof.  i 

As  recently  as  July  2,  1938.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 

Zionist   Organization   of   America,   on   the    occasion   of   its 

convention,  he  wrote: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  reiterate  all  the  friendly  sentiments 
which  I  have  expressed  to  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 
I  have  watched  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Jewish  homeland  with 
deep  Interest  through  many  years  and  trust  that  the  forthcoming 
convention  of  yoiu-  organization  will  be  frultfiil  of  wise  counsels 
and  constructive  action  towards  the  realization  of  a  noble  Ideal. 

President  Herbert  Hoover,  September  1928: 

I  have  watched  with  genuine  admiration  the  steady  and  unmis- 
takable progress  made  In  the  rehabilitation  of  Palestine  which, 
desolate  for  centuries,  is  now  renewing  its  youth  and  vitality 
through  the  enthusiasm,  hard  work,  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Jewish 
pioneers  who  toil  there  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  social  Justice.  It 
is  very  gratlf3rlng  to  note  that  many  American  Jews.  Zionists  as 
well  as  non -Zionists,  have  rendered  such  splendid  service  to  this 
cause  which  merits  the  sympathy  and  moral  encotiragement  ol 
everyone. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge: 

The  proposed  plan  furnishes  to  the  Jewish  people  an  opportunity 
to  devote  their  great  qualities  to  the  upbuilding  and  preservation 
of  their  own  homeland  and  In  their  own  sphere,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  give  that 
earnest  and  substantial  aid  which  wlU  be  necessary  11  It  Is  to  meet 
with  a  full  measure  of  success. 

President  Warren  G.  Harding  (May  1922) : 

I  am  very  glad  to  express  approval  and  hearty  sympathy  for  the 
effort  of  the  Palestine  foundation  fund,  in  behalf  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Palestine  as  a  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people.  I  have 
always  viewed  with  an  Interest,  which  I  think  Is  quite  as  much 
practical  as  sentimental,  the  proposal  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Palestine  and  the  restoration  of  a  real   nationality. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  (August  1918) : 
I  welcome  an  opportunity  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  have  felt 
in  the  progress  of  the  Zionist  movement  In  the  United  States  and 
in  the  Allied  countries  since  the  declaration  by  Mr.  Balfour  oil 
behalf  of  the  British  Government,  of  Great  Britain's  approval  of 
the  establishment  In  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people  and  his  promise  that  the  BrltUh  Government  would  iise 
Its  best  endeavors  to  facUltate  tlie  adxlevement  of  that  object. 


with  the  imderstandlng  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  prejudice 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  non-Jewish  people  in  Palestine  or 
the  rights  and  poUtlcal  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  other  countries. 

In  1922,  Great  Britain  was  given  a  mandate  for  Palestine 
by  the  League  of  Nations.  A  High  Commissioner  is  ap- 
pointed by  Britain  who  has  practically  all  governmental 
authority,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  British  Colonial  Office 
and  subject  also  to  a  report  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
mandate  itself  in  its  preamble  recites  "that  the  mandatory 
shall  be  responsible  for  putting  In  effect  the  declaration 
originally  made  on  November  2,  1917,"  and  in  the  next  clause 
that  "recognition  has  thereby  been  given  to  the  historical 
connection  of  the  Jewish  people  with  Palestine  and  to  the 
grounds  for  reconstituting  their  national  home  in  the 
country."  Several  clauses  of  the  mandate  itself  deal  di- 
rectly with  steps  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  the  Jewish  homeland. 

This  mandate  was  ratified  after  a  full  and  public  discus- 
sion by  52  nations  afflliated  with  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
United  States,  not  being  a  member  of  the  League,  ratified 
the  mandate  by  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  dated  December 
3,  1924.  This  treaty  recites  the  whole  of  the  mandate,  in- 
cluding its  preamble.  There  are  only  eight  articles  in  the 
treaty  itself  which  deal  mainly  with  American  rights  and 
interests  in  Palestine,  but  article  1  of  the  treaty  must  have 
special  significance.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Article  1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  convention 
the  United  States  consents  to  the  administration  of  Palf^tine 
by  His  Brlttanic  Majesty,  pursuant  to  the  mandate  recited  at)ove. 

This  article  read  in  the  light  of  the  participation  of  our 
Government  in  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  mandate  can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  it 
is  another  approval  by  our  Government  of  the  expressed 
main  purpose   of  the   mandate — the   establishment   of   the 
Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine. 
Relying  upon  the  assurances  given  in  the  Balfour  declara- 
,  ticn  and  the  mandate,  the  Jewish  population  of  the  country 
1  has  grown  from  55,000  in  1918  to  about  450.000.    Of  this 
number  about  300,000  are  immigrants.    Competent  authori- 
ties estimate  that  Jews  have  brought  about  $450,000,000  of 
capital  into  the  country.    They  have  built  up  250  agricul- 
tural settlements  with  a  population  of  97,000  who  make  their 
living  from  the  soil.    Jews  have  again  become  farmers  as  in 
the  biblical  days  and  have  made  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land 
produce  croj>s  where  only  a  generation  ago  were  bare  sand 
dunes  and  desert. 

Even  more  Impressive  has  been  the  urban  development. 
Tel  Aviv,  from  a  small  suburb  of  Jaffa,  has  grown  in  20 
years  to  an  all-Jewish  city  of  150,000,  with  all  the  modern 
comforts  of  a  western  city.  Haifa,  from  an  unimportant 
port,  has  become  the  busiest  shipping  center  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1936  the  British  Government  sent 
the  Palestine  Royal  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  of 
conditions  in  Palestine.  A  royal  commission  is  a  very  im- 
portant body  as  it  received  its  authority  directly  from  the 
Crown  unlike  the  usual  investigating  commission  which  may 
be  appointed  by  one  of  the  Goverrunent  departments.  The 
Royal  Commission  spent  some  months  in  Palestine  and  made 
an  extended  examination  into  all  phases  of  the  problems  of 
Palestine,  going  back  to  the  earliest  times.  Its  report  of  400 
pages  was  published  in  July  1937  and  contains  a  wealth  of 
information.  Most  of  the  quotations  cited  in  this  address 
are  from  this  report. 
On  page  116  of  the  Palestine  Royal  Commission  Report: 

With  every  year  that  passes,  the  contrast  between  this  Intensely 
democratic  and  highly  organized  modem  community  and  the  old- 
fashioned  Arab  world  around  It  grows  sharper,  and  In  nothing, 
perhaps,  more  than  on  Its  cultural  side. 

One  item  cited  by  the  commission  in  support  of  the  above 
remark  is  exceedingly  interesting.     It  is  as  follows: 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  aspect  of  the  culture  of  the  National 
Home  Is  Its  love  of  music.  It  was  while  we  were  In  Palestine,  as  It 
happened  that  Signor  Toscaninl  conducted  the  Palestine  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  composed  of  some  70  Palestine  Jews.  In  6  con- 
cerU  mainly  devoted  to  the  works  of  Brahms  and  Beethoven.     On 
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each  occasion  every  seat  was  occupied,  and  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
one  concert  was  reserved  for  some  3.000  workpeople  at  very  low 
rates  and  another  3.000  attended  the  orchestra's  final  rehearsaL 
All  in  all  the  cultural  achievement  of  this  lltUe  community  of 
400,000  people  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
National  Home. 

The  education  system  maintained  by  the  Jewish  home- 
land has  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  come 
to  Palestine.  The  Palestine  Royal  Commission  on  page  336 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Hebrew  University. 

The  apex  of  the  Jewish  educational  system  Is  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity of  Jerusalem.  The  main  purpose  of  its  foundation  was 
a  center  for  postgraduate  research  in  science  and  the  humanities: 
but  the  demand  for  university  education  among  the  Jews  has 
been  eo  great  that  there  is  now  a  considerable  body  of  under- 
graduates. The  university  has  departments  of  Jewish  studies. 
Oriental  studies,  general  humanities,  mathematics,  physics,  chem- 
istry botany,  and  a  number  of  allied  sciences;  also  a  special  de- 
partment devoted  to  cancer  research.  •  *  '  The  university  Is 
relatively  well  provided  with  laboratories  and  classrooms;  Its 
excellent  library  Is  constructed  and  cataloged  on  modern  lines,  and 
lU  magnificent  site  on  Mount  Scopus  possesses  ample  room  for 
further  building  when  fimds  permit. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  on  the  fringe  of  Asia  a  university 
which  maintains  the  highest  standards  of  western  scholarship. 
On  its  staff  are  names  well  known  In  Europe  and  America. 

This  last  sentence  has  become  increasingly  true  since 
this  report  was  written  in  1937.  More  and  more  eminent 
scholars,  who  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  posts  in  Europe, 
have  found  a  new  haven  and  a  new  center  in  which  to  con- 
tinue their  work.  A  new  medical  center  with  a  hospital  of 
300  beds  and  all  the  appurtenant  laboratories  has  now  been 
added  to  the  Hebrew  University  through  the  efforts  of  Ha- 
dassah,  the  American  Women's  Zionist  Organization,  work- 
ing together  with  the  American  Physicians'  Committee.  This 
structure,  completed  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  years  of  work  by  Hadassah.  which  began  to  send 
physicians  and  nurses  to  Palestine  a  few  years  before  the 
World  War. 

The  late  Senator  Copeland,  of  New  York,  himself  a  phy- 
sician and  a  former  health  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  had  the  highest  praise  for  the  great  work  done  for  the 
health  of  the  country.  In  an  article  describing  his  trip  to 
Palestine  in  1937.  he  wrote: 

Next  to  the  great  nanltatlon  work  carried  out  In  Panama  by 
American  genius,  there  has  been  no  greater  achievement  In  the 
field  of  public  health  anywhere  in  the  world  than  the  sanitation 
program  put  Into  effect  in  Palestine  by  American  Jews, 

In  another  of  his  articles,  describing  the  results  of  his 
vUit  to  Palestine,  Senator  Copeland  made  this  very  interest-  ' 
log  obcervatlon : 

Afl  our  mrvey  progretMied,  It  beciinw  ever  clearer  to  u«  that  the 
Jew*  brought  to  Palcntlne  an  improvement  In  «oclal  welfare 
wh'ch  la  Btill  undreamed  of  In  the  neighboring  countries.  They 
poured  Into  the  dew)late  Holy  Land  their  boundlean  energy,  large 
•urns  of  capital,  and  uclentiflc  abllltlca.  Within  15  years,  the 
Zionist  pioneers  raised  the  standard  of  living  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation to  a  level  which  stands  high  above  that  of  the  Asiatic 
environment. 

On  page  124  of  its  report  the  Palestine  Royal  Commission 

makes  this  observation: 

It  is  Impossible,  we  believe,  for  any  unprejudiced  observer  to 
see  the  National  Home  and  not  to  wish  it  well.  It  has  meant  so 
much  for  the  relief  of  unmerited  suffering.  It  displays  so  much 
energy  and  enterprise  and  devotion  to  a  common  cause.  Insofar 
as  Britain  has  helped  toward  its  creation,  we  would  claim,  with 
Lord  Balfour,  that  to  that  extent,  at  any  rate.  Christendom  has 
shown  itself  "not  oblivious  to  the  wrong  It  has  done." 

On  page  129  of  its  report,  the  Royal  Commission  sum- 
marizes its  conclusions  as  to  the  advance  made  by  Palestine 
on  account  of  the  establishment  of  tha  Jewish  National 
Home: 

(1)  The  large  Import  of  Jewish  capital  Into  Palestine  has  had 
a  general  fructifying  effect  on  the  economic  life  of  the  whole 
country. 

(2)  The  expansion  of  Arab  industry  and  citrlculture  has  largely 
been  financed  by  the  capital  so  obtained. 

(3)  Jewish  cultivation  has  done  much  to  Improve  Arab  culti- 
vation,  especially    citrus. 

(4)  Owing  to  the  Jewish  development  and  enterprise,  the  em- 
ployment of  Arab  labor  has  increased  In  the  \uh&n  areas,  espe- 
daily  In  the  porta. 


(5)  The  reclamation  and  antimalarial  work  undertaken  In  the 
Jewish  "colonics"  have  benefited  Arabs  in  the  nel£Thborhood. 

(6)  Institutions  founded  with  Jewish  funds  primarily  to  serve 
the  national  home  have  also  served  the  Arab  population.  Hadas- 
sah for  example,  treats  Arab  patients,  notably  at  the  tuberculosis 
hospital  at  Safed.  and  the  radiology  ln.stitute,  at  Jerusalem,  admi^ 
Arab  countryfolk  to  the  clinic  of  Ite  rural  sick-benefit  fund, 
and  does  much  infant-welfare  work  for  Arab  mothers. 

(7)  A  general  beneficent  effect  of  Jewish  immigration  on  Arab 
welfare  is  lUustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Increase  In  Arab  popu- 
lation is  most  marked  In  urban  areas  affected  by  Jewish  develop- 
ment A  comparison  of  the  census  returns  in  1922  and  1931  shov/s 
that  6  years  ago  the  Increase  percent  of  Haifa  was  86,  in  Jaffa  62, 
In  Jerusalem  37,  while  in  purely  Arab  towns  such  as  Nablus  and 
Hebron  It  was  only  7  and  at  Gaza  there  was  a  decrease  of  2 
percent. 

Every  bit  of  land  that  the  Jews  in  Palestine  occupy  has 
been  obtained  by  purchase,  and  always  at  a  high  price.  It 
is  estimated  that  since  the  World  War  Arabs  have  collected 
from  Jews  the  equivalent  of  $50,000,000  for  land  sold  to  Jews. 
For  the  period  of  16  years,  up  to  1937,  Jews  have  acquired 
682  000  dunams — about  175.000  acres — of  land,  at  a  cost, 
according  to  the  registered  value,  of  £7,731.000— about  $38.- 
655,000.  Land  acquisitions  during  this  period  have  averaged 
43.000  dunams— about  10,750  acres— annually.  At  this  rate, 
it  should  be  observed  that  it  would  take  150  years  to  purchase 
half  the  land  of  Palestine,  or  300  years,  if  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Borsheeba  and  the  Negeb  are  to  be  included. 

Even  at  high  prices,  Jews  usually  got  poor  land — swamp  or 
sand  dunes.  Most  of  this  area  became  good  land  as  a  result 
of  intelligent  work  and  effort.  And  all  this  effort  has  not 
been  the  cause  of  ousting  any  number  of  the  Arabs  from  their 
land.  The  Palestine  Royal  Commission,  on  page  240  of  its 
report,  points  out  that  while  3.271  applications  for  resettle- 
ment were  received  by  the  Government  up  to  January  1936, 
only  664  were  admitted  to  the  register.  2,607  being  disallowed. 
As  indicated  above.  American  Jews  have  participated  to  a 
very  important  degree  in  the  v;ork  of  building  up  the  Jewish 
homeland.  About  12,000  American  Jews  have  settled  in  Pal- 
estine, bringing  with  them  the  sum  of  $80,000,000  in  the  form 
of  gifts  and  investments.  They  have  given  the  country  the 
benefit  of  American  learning  and  experience,  but  their  pres- 
ence in  Palestine  has  been  encouraged  by  the  stand  of  the 
American  Government  in  favor  of  the  Jewish  homeland. 

Oppositicn  to  the  continuance  of  the  Jewish  homeland  is 
being  raised  by  certain  elements  of  Palestinian  Arab.s.    The 
objections  are  based  upon  a  claim  that  Palestine  was  In- 
cluded in  the  area  promised  by  Sir  Henry  McMahon,  the 
British  Hiph  Commissioner  for  Egypt,  to  King  Hu-sscln.  of 
Mecca.  In  negotiations  seeking  to  Induce  the  Arabs  to  Join 
the  British  against  the  Turk-s.     This  correspondence  took 
place  in  1915.    The  main  body  of  this  correspondence  has 
remained  a  secret  up  to  a  month  ago,  when  a  large  part  of 
It  was  published  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  British  offt- 
cials  and  some  Arab  representatives  who  attended  a  confer- 
ence held  the  early  part  of  this  year  at  London.    However, 
the  correspondence,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  areas  Involved, 
has  been  known  as  far  back  as  1922.  when  Arabs  first  made 
the  claim   to  the  British  Government  that  Palestine  was 
included  in  the  territory  to  become  part  of  an  Arab  state. 
It  has  always  been  knoMiTi  that  there  were  certain  reserva- 
tions made  in  the  McMahon-Hussein  letter,  excluding  certain 
specified  territory  and  also  territory  in  which  there  were 
arrangements  made  with  the  French  Government. 

The  Britirh  have  always  contended  that  western  Palestine 
was  excluded.  Sir  Henry  McMahon  wrote  in  a  letter  dated 
as  recently  as  July  23,  1937.  in  the  London  Times: 

I  definitely  and  emphatically  must  declare  that  the  promise  to 
King  Hussein  for  independence  did  not  Include  Palestine.  I  also 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  time  the  fact  that 
Palestine  was  not  Included  In  this  pledge  was  well  understood  by 
King  Hussein. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  entire  correspondence  that 
the  British  had  upon  this  subject  and  the  whole  discussion 
took  place  with  King  Hussein  of  Arabia.  The  Arabs  of 
Palestine  were  not  a  party  to  it.  They  do  not  appear  in  it 
at  all.  The  only  persons  on  the  Arab  side  qualified  to  tell 
what  the  intentions  were  at  the  time  are  King  Hussein  and 
his  representatives. 
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The  official  Arab  view  of  the  Balfour  declaration  with 
respect  to  Arab  territory  was  expressed  by  Emir  Peisal,  the 
son  of  Kling  Hussein.  Peisal  was  for  a  short  time  after 
the  close  of  the  World  War  King  of  Syria  until  he  was 
expelled  by  the  French  and  later  became  King  of  Iraq  when 
that  State  was  set  up  in  a  treaty  with  the  British.  During 
the  Arab  rebellion  he  was  the  commander  of  the  Arab 
forces  and  was  the  chief  Arab  collaborator  with  Lawrence. 
At  the  peace  conference  he  was  the  head  of  the  Arab 
delegation.  In  a  letter  to  Professor  Frankfurter,  dated 
March  1919.  Emir  Feisal  vrrote: 

The  Arabs,  especially  the  educated  among  us.  look  with  deepest 
sympathy  on  the  Zionist  movement.  Our  deputation  here  In 
Paris  Is  fully  acquainted  with  the  proposals  submitted  yesterday 
by  the  Zionist  organization  to  the  conference  and  we  regard 
them  as  moderate  and  proper.  We  will  do  our  best,  insofar  as  we 
are  concerned,  to  help  In  their  attainment;  we  will  offer  the  Jews 
a  hearty  welcome   home. 

There  is  no  mistaking  this  letter  and  the  sentiments  here 
expressed.  Emir  Feisal  was  in  the  best  position  to  know  what 
lands  had  been  promised  to  the  Arabs  by  Sir  Henry  Mc- 
Mahon. He  was  close  to  the  transaction,  and  this  letter, 
written  at  a  time  when  the  whole  transaction  was  fresh, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  official  Arabs  understood  what  Sir 
Henry  McMahon,  in  his  letter  to  the  London  Times,  says 
they  understood — that  Palestine  was  not  to  be  included  in 
the  Arab  lands. 

The  recent  publication  by  the  British  of  the  McMahon- 
Hussein  correspondence  has  not  added  anything  to  what  was 
already  known.  All  the  years  of  secrecy  have  given  this 
correspondence  a  mystery  which  made  It  look  more  formid- 
able than  now  appears  to  be  warranted. 

The  British  are  correct  when  they  make  the  assertion 
that  it  was  the  victory  of  the  AlUes  which  freed  the  Arab 
states.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  General  Allenby  had 
not  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Turks  in  Palestine  that  all  the 
efforts  made  in  Arabia  by  Lawrence  and  his  followers  would 
have  come  to  naught.  It  does  not  in  any  way  minimize  the 
brilliance  of  Lawrence's  achievements  to  point  out  that  the 
whole  Arabian  revolt  was  not  the  main  Issue  In  the  Near  East 
campaign.  The  real  test  was  in  Palestine  and  the  fighting 
there  was  done  by  British  troops. 

Even  on  this  front  there  were  no  Palestlnean  Arabs  on 
the  allied  side.  One  of  the  things  that  stands  out  clear  In 
Lawrence's  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  Is  that  the  Arabs  who 
fought  with  him  came  from  Arabia  Itaelf  and  from  Trans- 
Jordan, 

This  Is  further  brought  out  by  the  BrltUh  War  Premier, 
IJoyd  Oeorgc.  in  his  book  entitled  "Memoirs  of  the  Peace 
Conference."    In  volume  II,  page  665,  he  writes: 

The  Arab  upriiiing  led  by  th«  fthertf  of  Mecca  and  hU  ions  took 
place  In  191«  It  wa»  flnatu;ed  and  equipped  by  Oreat  Britain, 
Warrlon  from  omU  and  deiert  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Inde- 
pendence. •  •  •  The  Arab*  of  Palestine  who  might  have  been 
helpful  In  many  ways  were  qiileacent  and  cowering  Right 
through  the  war  and  up  to  the  end  there  were  masses  of  Arab 
soldiers  from  Mesopotamia.  Syria,  and  Palestine  in  the  Turkish 
armies  fighting  against  the  liberation  of  their  own  race. 

He  treats  this  subject  of  Arabic  participation  In  greater 
detail  on  page  668  of  the  same  book,  where  he  writes: 

What  the  Arabs  are  apt  to  overlook  Is  the  fact  that  their  contri- 
bution in  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  Syria  was  almost  Insig- 
nificant when  compared  to  that  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Arabs 
only  claimed  that  their  army  mvistered  In  all  a  force  of  100.000 
light  cavalry.  Eastern  arithmetic  Is  proverbially  romantic.  •  •  • 
The  number  of  troops  which  Britain  put  into  the  Turkish  cam- 
paign varied  from  time  to  time,  but  the  aggregate  British  forces 
which  attacked  Turkey  on  all  fronts  and  which  finally  overwhelmed 
Its  resistance  numbered  1,400,000  men.  These  numbers  had  been 
on  the  British  pay  roll,  which  we  know  to  our  cost  to  this  day  Is 
not  compiled  from  an  Imaginary  list  of  warriors.  In  addition  to 
this  Immense  army  there  was  the  Indispensable  action  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  which  alone  enabled  these  masses  with  their  tremendous 
equipment  to  be  transported  to  otherwise  Inaccessible  battle  areas. 

As  a  reward  for  their  participation  in  the  war,  the  Aiab 
peoples  have  received  an  area  of  1.000.000  square  miles,  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  area  of  continental  United  States,  a  great 
deal  of  it  cotmtry  of  immense  possibilities.  There  are  three 
independent  kingdoms— Arabia,  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Arabs;  Iraq,  an  immense  country  that  once  supported  mil- 


lions of  people  when  it  was  the  seat  of  the  great  empires 
of  antiquity,  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  today  the  possessor 
of  the  great  Mosul  oil  field;  and  Transjordan,  twice  the  area 
of  Palestine,  with  a  more  fertile  soU  and  a  better  rainfall,  and 
It,  too,  was  a  land  which  once  supported  a  great  population. 
In  addition  to  this,  two  Syrian  states  have  the  prospect  of 
soon  becoming  independent.  They  have  a  marvelous  coun- 
try with  the  climate  equal  to  the  best  of  the  Temperate 
Zone,  with  mountains  and  plains  and  rivers  and  Immense 
possibilities  for  an  Industrious  people. 

Lloyd  George,  in  volume  U.  on  page  723.  of  his  Memoirs 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  points  out  how  well  the  Arabs  fared 
as  a  result  of  the  war: 

No  race  has  done  better  out  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
Allies  redeemed  their  promises  to  the  oppressed  races  than  the 
Arabs.  Owing  to  the  tremendous  sacrifices  of  the  Allied  nations, 
and  more  particularly  of  Britain  and  her  empire,  the  Arabs  have 
already  won  Independence  for  Iraq.  Arabia.  Syria,  and  Trans- 
Jordanla,  although  most  of  the  Arab  races  fought  throughout  the 
war  for  their  Turkish  oppressors.  Arabia  was  the  only  exception 
In  that  respect.     The  Palestlnean  Arabs  fought  for  Turkish  rtile. 

And  it  only  needs  to  be  added  that  if  Turkey  had  won  the 
war,  in  all  probability  not  one  of  these  Arab  states  would 
have  had  the  slightest  semblance  of  freedom.  Undoubtedly 
they  would  have  remained  what  they  were  before  the  war — 
slaves  ground  under  the  heel  of  their  oppressor. 

If  the  Arabs  had  only  Palestine  to  look  forward  to.  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  complaint,  but  they  have  this  im- 
mense empire  of  which  a  generation  ago  the  more  practical 
of  them  could  not  even  have  dreamed.  They  have  not  begun 
to  develop  this  empire,  and  their  opportunities  have  been  far 
greater  than  those  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

The  total  area  of  Palestine  is  10.000  square  miles.  Ten 
thousand  miles  as  against  1,000.000  miles. 

To  say  that  the  Arabs  ruled  Palestine  is  to  misquote  history. 
For  the  past  five  centuries  it  was  a  Turkish  province.  This 
question  is  discussed  by  the  Palestine  Royal  Commission  on 
page  40  of  its  report: 

Palestine  was  different  from  other  Turkish  provinces.  It  was, 
indeed,  unique  both  as  the  Holy  Land  of  three  world  religions  and 
as  the  old  historic  homeland  of  the  Jews.  The  Arabs  had  lived  In 
it  for  centuries,  but  they  had  long  ceased  to  rule  It.  and.  in  view 
of  Its  peculiar  character,  they  could  not  now  claim  to  possess  It  In 
the  same  way  as  they  could  claim  possession  of  Sjrrla  or  Irak. 

In  an  attempt  to  appease  elements  which  have  been  creat- 
ing disturbances  and  t«?rror  In  Palestine  there  have  been  pro- 
posals which  would  In  effect  retard  the  growth  of  the  Jewl.sh 
national  home.  These  are  embodied  in  a  White  Paper  Issued 
by  the  British  Oovrmmcnt  on  May  17  as  Its  proposal  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Palestine  problem. 

The  plan  set  forth  In  tbl«  document  U  that  at  the  end 
of  10  years  an  Independent  state  shall  be  set  up  In  Palestine; 
that  the  Jews  shall  remain  a  minority  In  the  cotmtry;  and 
that  immigraUon  of  Jews  shall  be  limited  to  75,000  for  the 
next  5  years,  further  ImmigraUon  to  be  dependent  upon 
Arab  consent.  The  high  commissioner  is  given  power  to 
restrict  land  sales  to  Jews.  There  are  formal  pronounce- 
ments for  the  protection  of  the  Jewish  National  Home. 

TTie  most  casual  examination  of  this  project  shows  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Jewish 
homeland.  The  reversal  is  most  noticeable  with  respect  to 
immigration.  The  policy  on  immigration  was  clearly  enun- 
ciated in  1922  in  the  Churchill  statement  of  policy,  as 
follows: 

For  the  fulfillment  of  this  poUcy  (the  Government's  policy  with 
regard  to  the  Jewish  homeland)  It  Is  necessary-  that  the  Jewish 
commxuilty  In  Palestine  should  be  able  to  Increase  by  Immigration. 
This  immigration  cannot  be  so  great  In  volume  as  to  exceed  what- 
ever may  be  the  economic  capacity  of  the  country  at  the  time  to 
absorb  the  new  arrivals. 

Two  principles  stand  out  in  this  statement.  There  is  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  Jewish  National 
Home,  there  must  be  Jewish  immigration  to  make  it  possible, 
and  that  the  determining  factor  of  the  quantity  of  the  immi- 
gration shall  be  based  upon  the  formula  of  the  "absorptive 
capacity  of  the  country."  Upon  this  basis  it  has  been  the 
I  practice  in  the  past  for  the  Government  to  issue  the  quota 
'  of  immigration  certiiicates  for  each  6  months. 
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This  new  plan  to  arbitrarily  limit  immigration  will  slow 
up  the  development  of  the  country.  With  the  increase  of 
population  in  Palestine  there  has  been  a  correspondmg 
increase  of  wealth  and  new  and  increased  possibilities  for 
more  immigrants.  The  prospect  that  the  Jews  have  now  to 
look  forward  to  is  that  at  the  end  of  5  years  all  Jewish 
immigration  will  be  stopped,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  believe  that  consent  to  further  Jewish  immigration  can 
be  expected  from  the  Arabs. 

When  the  Balfour  declaration  was  issued,  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  establish  another  ghetto  in  Palestine.  To  add  to 
what  has  already  been  quoted  on  this  subject.  President 
Wilson's  statement  of  March  5,  1919.  found  in  the  Palestine 
,  Royal  Commission's  report  on  page  34.  ought  to  make  this 
matter  clear  to  Americans.    President  Wilson  said: 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Allied  Nations,  with  the  fullest  con- 
currence of  our  Government  and  people,  are  agreed  that  In  Pales- 
tine shaU  be  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Jewish  commonwealth. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  has  grown  from  55,000 
in  1918  to  its  present  figure  of  450,000.  The  Arab  popula- 
tion has  risen  from  400.000  in  1920  to  about  950.000,  an  in- 
crease of  over  50  percent  in  17  years.  Under  Tuikish  rule 
the  population  was  almost  stationary. 

Prom  all  this  it  follows  that  since  the  Jewish  population 
will  not  be  allowed  to  increa.se  by  more  than  75,000.  and 
since  there  will  be  no  restriction  placed  upon  Arab  immigra- 
tion, the  Jewish  National  Home  will  soon  be  swamped  by 
the  surrounding  non-Jewish  population,  and  Jews  will  prop- 
eraly  feel  that  they  have  been  led  into  a  trap  by  promises 
that  they  would  be  able  to  build  up  a  commonwealth,  and 
instead  find  themselves  an  ever-decreasing  minority,  subject. 
as  in  Europe,  to  the  whims  of  an  often  unfriendly  or  hostile 
majcrity. 

Technical  protection  that  is  given  the  Jewish  homeland 
may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  of  no  more  value  than  the  pro- 
verbial scrap  of  paper.  Minority  rights  have  come  to  be  a 
phrase  without  any  real  meaning.  Jews  have  had  ample 
experience  in  this  direction. 

There  is  precedent  for  believing  that  a  minority  in  an 
Arab-dominated  Palestine  would  not  fare  well,  regardless  of 
what  form  their  legal  rights  might  take.  There  is  the  glar- 
ing example  of  what  has  occurred  to  the  Assyrians  in  the 
neiphbcring  country  of  Iraq.  The  Assyrians  are  a  remnant 
of  that  proud  race  which  once  ruled  Mesopotamia.  Their 
ancestors  estabUshcd  the  great  empires  of  that  region. 
Greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  they  occupied  territory  in  the 
kingdom  of  Iraq.  Unlike  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country,  they  are  Christians  whose  Christianity 
dates  back  to  the  second  or  third  centui-y.  They  have  suf- 
fered terrible  persecutions  on  account  of  their  religion  for 
centuries,  but  it  was  under  the  kingdom  of  Iraq  that  they 
faced  extermination.  The  interference  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions saved  a  small  remnant  of  10,000,  who  are  nov,  living  in 
Syria,  and  these  people  are  disturbed  at  what  may  happen  to 
them'when  France  leaves  Syria  and  they  are  again  a  small 
minority  in  an  Arab  state. 

It  IS  Idle  to  suggest  that  if  the  British  could  remain  in 
Palestine  they  would  be  able  to  protect  Jewish  rights.  The 
British  were  still  in  Iraq  and  were  unable  to  save  the  As- 
syr:ans.  It  is  too  slender  a  thread  upon  which  a  people  can 
hope  to  continue  its  existence.  U  the  world  is  in  earnest 
regarding  its  promise  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  mandate  by  52  nations  includes  most  of  the 
world,  then  the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  permit  the  work 
of  building  the  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine  upon  the 
firm  foundation  of  the  provisions  of  the  mandate. 

Although  it  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  discussion 
of  the  Jewish  homeland,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  to 
the  Christian  Arabs  of  Palestine  that  they  should  consider 
seriously  this  experience  of  the  Christian  Assyrians  in  the 
neighboring  Iraq.  The  Palestine  Christians  are  a  minority. 
a  much  smaller  and  a  much  weaker  minority  than  the  Jews 
of  Palestine.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  height  of  good 
Judgment  and  good  tactics  for  the  Christian  Arabs  of  Pales- 


tine to  be  the  forefront  of  this  struggle  to  bring  about  the 
Mohammedan  domination  of  Palestine. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  the  curtailment  of 
Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine  Is  that  the  country  is 
already  overcrowded.  This  was  the  tenor  of  a  report  by 
Sir  Hope  Simpson  as  far  back  as  1930.  The  government 
at  that  time  rejected  this  report,  and  time  has  shown  that 
this  rejection  was  correct,  as  150.000  Jews  and  an  equal 
number  of  Arabs  have  entered  the  country  since  that  time, 
and  there  are  still  large  stretches  of  vacant  land  in  the 
country  capable  of  development  and  settlement  by  large 
population. 

The  Jewish  development  of  the  country  has  demonstrated 
as  correct  the  figures  on  population  possibilities  of  Palestine 
as  set  out  in  the  Zionist  declaration,  submitted  to  the  peace 
conference.    This  document  reads  as  follows: 

The  population  of  Palestine  In  the  days  of  Christ,  before  the 
present  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  were  thought  of,  and 
when  the  external  trade  was  not  comparable  to  that  now  enjoyed 
In  Palestine,  amounted  to  4.000,000.  Evidence  was  given  at  the 
peace  conference  that  In  the  population  of  Lebanon,  which  re- 
sembled Palestine  in  many  respects,  had  a  density  of  160  per 
square  kilometer.  The  population  of  Palestine  Is  only  about  50 
per  square  kilometer.  On  that  basis  there  Is  room  in  Palestine 
for  an  increase  of  3.000.000  without  encroaching  on  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  the  people  who  are  now  there.  Italy,  where  the  condi- 
tions are  not  unlike  those  of  Palestine,  in  that  it  Is  a  mountainous 
country  with  no  minerals,  has  a  population  per  square  mile  three 
times  that  of  Palestine.  On  the  Italian  basis.  Palestine  ought  to 
provide  accommodation  for  a  population  of  4.000,000. 

Prom  this  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  entirely  within  the 
bounds  of  possibilities  to  absorb  within  1  year  the  100,000 
refugees  which  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  says  can 
be  accommodated,  and  also  the  10.000  refugee  children  for 
whom  homes  are  already  provided. 

The  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  52  nations  which  approved  the  mandate. 
They  acted  after  long  and  careful  study.     The  American  Con- 
gress unanimously  adopted  the  Lodge-Fish  resolution  after 
an  extended  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.    Five  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  spoken  in 
unmistakenly  glowing  terms  of  the  accomplishments  of  Jewish 
Palestine.    American  legislatures,  including  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  have  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  Jewish  commonwealrh.     I>istinguished  Amer- 
icans from  all  walks  of  life  have  expressed  their  approval  of 
the  work  that  Jews  have  done  in  Palestme  toward  the  up- 
building of  the  Jewish  homeland.    All  these  responsible  na- 
tions, high  government  officials,  legislative  bodies,  and  distin- 
guished personalities  have  acted  with  great  deliberation.     It 
is  impossible  to  beheve  that  such  a  distinguished  company  can 
all  be  wrong. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  liberal  forces  of  our  country 
should  be  so  outspoken  in  favor  of  the  re-creation  of  the 
Jewish  National  Home.  The  struggles  of  the  Jewish  pioneers 
in  Palestine  are  a  repetition  of  the  hardships  endured  in  the 
settlement  of  cur  own  country. 

As  a  Bible-reading  and  a  Bible-loving  people,  we  cannot 
help  recalling  that  it  was  in  Paliestine  in  the  days  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth  that  the  prophets  enunciated  those 
great  principles  of  human  rights  which  are  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  democratic  ideal.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  found- 
ing my  home  State  of  Massachusetts,  built  these  prophetic 
principles  into  the  go^-ernment  which  they  established. 
Other  colonies  based  their  governments  upon  the  same  ideals. 
These  same  principles,  extended  and  developed  by  American 
colonial  experience,  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  modem  democratic  processes  of  our  Government, 
under  which  personal  liberty  and  individual  human  rights 
are  guaranteed  and  protected. 

Today  a  new  democracy  is  growing  up  in  the  Jewish  home- 
land in  Palestine,  founded  upon  these  same  principles.  This 
infant  democracy  has  withstood  the  test  for  the  past  3  years, 
in  which  it  has  had  to  struggle  against  the  forces  of  terror 
unleashed  by  hatred  and  allied  to  the  medieval  reaction  cf 
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totalitarianism.  Throughout  these  3  years  the  Jewish  home- 
land has  stood  firm  in  its  defense  and  resisted  every  attack. 
Fighting  only  in  self-defense,  the  Jews  of  the  homeland  have 
shown  that  they  are  firmly  rooted  into  the  sacred  soil.  They 
have  shown  that  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  themselves. 
Our  great  countrj',  founded  upon  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice,  should  extend  every  possible  aid  to  this  new 
democracy,  the  Jewish  homeland,  and  exert  every  possible 
effort  to  prevent  the  attempt  to  curtail  its  continued  de- 
velopment. 

The  Neutrality  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  6,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recokd.  I  include  therein  the  following  arti- 
cle by  David  Lawrence,  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  July  5.  1939: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  5.  1939) 

House  Plats  Ikto  Hands  of  Dictators — MANnATORT  Embargo  Seen 

AS  CuHB   ON   Democracies'  Supplies 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Cables  from  Rome  and  Berlin  exprefs  liking  for  what  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  the  other  day  m  its  so-called  neutrality  blU 
and  cables  from  London  and  Paris  do  not. 

Anybody  who  says  America,  and  particularly  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, isn't  taking  sides  already  In  the  world  crisis  Just 
isn't  realistic.  That's  why  the  administration,  which  has  all  along 
drawn  a  distinction  between  totalitarian  states  and  democraclfs. 
feels  deeply  the  rebuff  which  the  House  gave  to  the  policy  which 
has  for  the  last  3  years  been  conducted  by  the  Department  of  State 
under  S-crctary  Hull— a  policy  of  open  syn-.pathy  with  the  democ- 
racies as  against  dictatorship. 

In  many  re.spccts  Mr.  Hull  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  men  in 
the  country,  having  earned  the  respect  of  Republicans  as  well  as 
E)emocrats.  His  course  of  action  throughout  the  European  crises 
of  the  last  3  years  has  been  one  of  stanch  Americanism.  He  has 
not  approved  by  any  means  some  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  British 
and  the  French,  but  he  has  disapproved  even  more  v,liat  the 
dictatorship  states  have  done. 

Under  the  circumstances  to  find  the  House  of  Representatives 
op'-nW  taking  sid'^s  with  the  Nazis  of  Germany  and  the  F^sclEts  of 
Italy  in  the  all-important  matter  of  neutrality  is  to  bring  clearly 
into  view  how  difficult  It  Is  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  be  conducted  these  days.  The  Constitution  gives  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  cf  State  the  riphts  to  make  foreign 
policy  and  gives  to  the  Congress  the  right  to  declare  war.  The  ccn- 
troversy  tcday  is  over  the  steps  which  might  lead  America  Into  war 
agaln-^t  her  will  through  a  tet  of  circumstances  operating  In  the 
peiiod  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  a  world  war. 

HULL    CONVINCED    PEACE    DESIRED 

Mr  Hull  Is  convinced  that  the  American  people  want  peace;  that 
they  do  not  want  a  single  drop  of  American  blood  spilled  Hi  aid  of 
either  side  in  Europe's  quarrels,  and  that  not  a  single  soldier  or 
sailor  should  be  pledged  to  go  overseas  again  as  in  1917. 

But  how  to  keep  America  out  of  a  world  war,  how  to  keep 
American  troops  and  sailors  from  being  drawn  into  the  combat  In 
Europe?  This  is  the  central  question  on  which  opinions  differ. 
In  fairness  to  the  men  who  voted  last  week  to  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  munitions  to  European  countries  in  wartim.e 
they  think  this  is  one  way  to  keep  America  cut.  But  In  all  sin- 
cerity the  administration  thinks  this  Is  the  very  way  to  bring  on 

The  reason  for  thes"  dlfTerences  Is  that  a  propapanda  has  been 
widely  spread  that  If  the  United  States  had  not  shippctl  munitions 
to  Europe  In  the  last  war  there  would  have  been  no  German  sub- 
marine attacks  on  American  sh'ps,  and  the  United  States  would  not 
have  been  Involved.  The  fact  Is  the  German  Navy  attacked  every 
vessel  whether  or  not  It  carried  munitions.  Ships  flying  the 
American  flag  and  destined  for  neutral  countries  like  Sweden  and 
Denmark  were  blown  up  at  sea.  The  German  command  In  effect 
was  that  neutral  countries  give  up  the  rlgHt  to  travel  on  the  ocean. 
This  the  United  States  refused  to  do. 


tTNlTED  STATES  WOULD  TOC  ZONES 

Today  the  administration  Is  willing  to  agree  to  a  provision  which 
sh.ill  keep  Americans  from  traveling  In  combat  zones  but  Is  not 
willing  to  Btirrender  to  any  foreign  government  the  right  to  say 
whether  these  zones  shall  be  3  miles  outside  of  this  country 
en  route  to  South  America  or  whether  the  zones  shall  be  3,000 
miles  away. 

Of  more  Immediate  importance  Is  the  fact  that  America  la  tne 
supply  house  cf  the  world.  If  Germany  objects  to  American  car- 
goes, the  objection  can  be  raised  against  American  wheat  and 
corn  and  materials  needed  to  supply  civilian  populations  abroad 
as  much  as  against  actual  war  Implements.  The  House  last  week 
by  Its  bin  baiTed  munitions  but  not  airplanes.  Tills  shows  the 
embarrassment  which  legislators  can  make  when  they  do  not  per- 
mit the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  to  conduct  foreign 
relations.  For  while  Congress  has  the  right  to  declare  embargoes 
relative  to  wartime,  there  is  no  Justification  lor  writing  em- 
bargoes Into  law  now  unless  It  Is  to  notify  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  help  they  might  possibly  expect.  To  say  to  Germany  and 
Italy  that  part  of  the  British  and  French  supply  house  will  be 
shut  off  is  to  take  sides. 

To  stand  on  the  established  principles  of  international  law  and 
to  notity  the  world  that  the  Congress  will  meet  at  the  outbreak 
of  a  world  war,  giving  due  weight  to  the  clrctmistances  existing 
at  that  time.  Is  to  foUow  historic  and  traditional  American  policy. 
Any  other  course  me^ns  mlstmderstaudlngs  and  encouragement 
for  one  side  or  the  other. 

ANSWER     READ     BT     ACTION 

What  the  Hou-^e  has  done  at  this  time  Is  being  construed  In 
Germany  and  Italy  as  help  for  them  and  a  refusal  of  help  to 
Britain  and  Prance.  This  tends  to  encourage  tlie  war-seeking 
elements  In  the  dictatorship  states,  who  are  being  asked  to  believe 
again  as  were  German  militarists  In  1914.  that  under  no  clicum- 
Btances  or  provocation  would  the  United  States  give  any  help  to 
the  Allies. 

A  movement  to  embargo  arms  and  munltlon.s  to  the  Allies  from 
the  United  States  was  started  in  1914  and  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Issues  whi<.h  divided  pro-German  and  anti-German  senti- 
ment in  the  3  years  preceding  the  war.  The  belief  that  America 
was  pro-German  encouraged  the  Berlin  navalists  to  declare  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare  and  had  the  effect  ultimately  of  drawing 
America  Into  the  fray  In  order  to  protect  her  rights  on  the  high 
seas. 

To  keep  out  of  war  absolute  neutrality  Is  essential,  and  the  rules 
are  written  in  the  code  of  international  law.  which  does  not  require 
any  act  of  Congress  whatsoever  to  be  announced  as  America's 
foreign  policy  tiU  further  notice. 


-      The  Neutrality  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  6,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  G.  ROSS 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following  article  by 
Charles  G.  Ross,  entitled  "Neutrality  Bill  Vote  Reveals  Par- 
tisanship," which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  July  3,  1939: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  3.  1939] 

NEtTTRALnY        BlIX        VOTE        RE\'EALS         PAETKANSHIP ONLY         SEVEN 

REPtnjLicANs  Opposed  Vorts  Amendment 
(By  Charles  G.  Ross) 

Many  of  those  who  voted  in  the  House  the  other  night  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  administration's  neutrality  bill  were  inspired,  no 
doubt,  by  the  highest  motives.  But  if  you  don't  believe  that  sheer 
partisan  politics — the  desire  to  swat  the  administration — also  played 
a  heavy  part,  take  a  look  at  the  roU-call  vote  by  which  the  cutting 
operation  was  performed. 

The  vote  was  on  the  Vorys  amendment  rejecting  the  proposed 
outrifht  reneal  of  the  arms  embargo  la  the  present  law  and  writing 
Into  the  pending  bill  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  "arms  or 
ammunition  "  to  belligerent  nations.  The  amendment  was  adopted 
by  214  votes  to  173. 

Ore  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Republicans  out  of  a  total  party 
membership  of  169  in  the  Hcu.se  either  voted  or  were  paired  for  the 
Vorys  proposal.     Exactly  7  Republicans  voted  against  It. 

Talk  about  politics  ending  at  the  water  line  I 
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The  names  of  the  seven  who  stayed  outside  the  Republican 
phalanx  deserve  to  be  set  down.  One  of  them  was  Bruce  Bakton. 
oi  New  York,  and  the  writer  records  his  name  here  with  special 
pleasure  in  v;ew  of  the  animadversions  in  this  column  last  week 
on  a  neutrality  bill  speech  by  Mr.  Barton.  The  others  were  Ball. 
of  Connecticut:  Cole,  of  New  York;  Kean,  of  New  Jersey;  Maas.  of 
Minnesota;   Stearns,  of  New  Hampshire;   and  Wadsv/osth.  c»f  New 

York. 

DISTINCTION   HTPocarncAi. 

What  Of  the  bill  Itself?  As  was  said  here  recently,  the  com- 
promise that  It  seeks  to  write  into  the  law  Is  thoroughly  hypo- 
critical. Whereas  the  law  as  It  now  stands  forbids  the  sale  to 
belligerents  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  •implements  of  war."  the 
proposed  modified  embargo  runs  only  against  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  House  says  it  is  all  right  for  the  United  States  to  carry 
on  a  wartime  trade  in  military  airplanes,  trucks,  and  other  equip- 
ment covered  by  the  phrase  'implements  of  war."  but  all  wrong 
to  sell  a  "lethal"  weapon  to  a  belligerent. 

An  attempt  was  made  m  the  House  debate  to  justify  this  unreal 
distinction  between  kinds  of  weapons  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
"comfort"  our  people,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  Members  had 
that  notion  In  mind  when  they  voted  for  the  Vor^•s  amendment. 
To  advance  such  an  argument  Is  to  put  a  pretty  lo%7  estimate  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

The  bin  as  it  came  out  of  the  House  bore  little  resemblance  to 
the  mea-sure  which,  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Fought  to  give  effect  to  a  con.slstent  policy — that 
of  permitting  belligerents  to  buy  any  of  our  commodities,  arms  as 
wfll  as  wheat,  cotton,  scrap  Iron,  or  anything  else,  on  the  cash-and- 
carry  basis.  It  would  be  consistent  also  to  close  our  markets  com- 
pletely to  belligerents,  but  not  even  the  most  ardent  isolationist  Is 
willing  to  follow  the  embargo  Idea  through  to  Its  logical  conclusion. 

BILL  NOW  HODGEPODGE 

What  we  have  In  the  House  bill  is  a  hodgepodge  of  confusing 
provisions,  written  there  partly  out  of  a  mLsguided  effort  to  satisfy 
all  parties  to  the  controversy  over  our  foreign  policy  and  partly  out 
of  sheer  desire  to  discredit  the  administration. 

It  Is  generally  assumed  that  the  snarl  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  House  will  prevent  any  neutrality  legislation  at  this  session. 
The  present  law.  then,  with  its  ban  on  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war.  will  remain.  Since  the  cash-and- 
carry  provisions  of  this  law.  applying  to  all  other  articles  of  com- 
merce, expired  on  May  1  of  this  year,  without  renewal,  the  sale  of 
all  these  articles  can  be  carried  on  in  the  tusual  way.  and  all  can  be 
carried  in  American  as  well  as  foreign  bottoms.  In  order  to  ga;n 
their  ends  with  respect  to  munitions,  the  isolationists  pay  the  price 
cf  seeing  restrictions  remxjvcd  irom  ordinary  commerce.  It  may 
turn  cut  to  have  been  a  price  dangerous  to  tne  peace  of  the  United 
States. 

The  worst  of  the  whole  sorry  business,  though,  is  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  House  action  tends  to  give  the  aggressor  states  of 
Europe.  It  Is  Hitler  and  Mussolini  who  arc  entitled  to  be  "com- 
forted." 

"The  Liquor  Situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I         HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  6,  1939 


LL'ITER.  NEWSPAPER  ARTICLE,  AND  REPORT 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Liquor  Dispensary  Association,  together 
with  an  article  from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June  U, 
1933.  and  a  report  of  a  special  committee  to  the  Federation  of 
Citizens  Associations  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

DisnucT  OF  Columbia  Liquor 

Dispensary  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  5.  1939. 
Hon.  Harrt  R.  Sheppard, 

HoiLse  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dk/ui  Mr  Shepparo:  Your  kind  communication  of  July  1  received 

and  It  Is  with  considerable  pleasure  I  write  this  acknowledgement. 

Yes.  we  shall  be  pleased  to  continue  our  study  of  the  local  liquor 

situation  during  the  forthcoming  recess  of  the  Congress  for  your 

use  as  a  basis  of  legislation  during  the  second  session. 

In  the  10-State  survey  of  liquor-store  operation  this  writer  has 
Just  completed.  It  was  interesting  to  note  in  States  not  enjoying 
their  own  revenue-producing  dispensary  systems,  the  trend  is  to- 
ward a  simpllflration  of  laws  governing  the  existing  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  large  quantities  of  material  already  furnished 
you  regarding  the  local  liquor  situation,  aud  prior  to  our  fulfilling 


your  request  for  additional  findings.  I  would  like  to  suggest  at  this 
time,  for  your  consideration  the  introduction  of  adequate  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  payment  in  cash  upon  delivery,  of  all  alco- 
holic beverages  purchased  by  the  retail  stores  and  distributors  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  measure  Is  an  equitable  one  inas- 
much as  all  purchases  of  beer  are  now  on  the  same  basis. 

In  view  of  the  fact  you  personally  appreciate  the  overwhelming 
civic  personal,  and  organization  support  you  are  receiving  in  sup- 
port of  your  Hotise  Resolution  89.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  no 
stone  will  be  left  untiu-ned  in  an  effort  to  sectire  additional  support 
from  the  same  and  other  sources. 

Allow  me  to  wish  you  every  mental  and  physical  comfort  dtiring 
the  reces3  and  a  completely  successful  year  ahead. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Fraser  Gardner.  Vice  President. 

I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June  11,  1939] 
Crvic  Problems,  Civic  Bodies — Study  or  Liquor  Situation  Asked 

(By  Jesse  C.  Suter) 

LOCAL    liquor    SITUATION    SUGGESTED    FOR    STXTDt 

While  the  Senate  District  Committee  was  on  Wednesday  con- 
sidering the  pending  bill  to  prohibit  retailers  from  purchasing 
beer  on  credit,  the  local  liquor  situation  came  in  for  considerable 
discussion.  Members  of  the  committee  were  rather  critical  of  the 
generosity  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Board  in  the  granting  of  licenses. 
One  Senator  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were  more  of  such 
licensed  places  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Senator  King  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
House  or  Senate  committee,  or  the  Board  itself,  give  the  matter 
further  study.  "I  don't  know  who  ie  on  the  Beard,"  remarked 
another  Senator,  "but  they  have  been  overgenerous." 

Organized  citizens,  especially  In   the  residential   sections,   have 

been  complaining  of  this  condition.      They  have  been  putting  in 

I    considerable  time  circulating  petitions  of  protest  against  the  grant- 

!    Ing  of  licenses,  but  their  desires  have  been.  In  many  instances. 

I    Ignored  by  the  A.  B.  C.  Board. 

Protests  of  the  Bo£ird  of  Library  Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation against  the  granting  of  licenses  to  applicants  for  locations 
near  schools,  branch  libraries,  and  the  central  library  have  likewise 
\  been  lf<nored.  In  some  neighborhoods  where  there  have  been  dem- 
onstrated overwhelming  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  such 
businesses  It  has  been  necessary  to  repeat  the  fight  over  and  over 
again  as  new.  or  even  the  same,  applicants  have  sought  licenses. 

The  problem  could  be  handled  readily  under  the  terms  of  the 
law  if  the  District  Commissioners  would  pass  the  required  restric- 
tive regulations  Congress  sought  by  the  A.  B  C.  law  to  be  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  frequently  considering  proposals  to  amend  the 
law  and  accordingly  gave  the  Commissioners  broad  regulatory 
powers. 

The  Commissioners  have  declined  to  exercise  these  powers,  even 
though  they  have  been  urged  to  do  so  by  large  groups  of  citizens. 
Such  regulations  could  create  dry  zones  In  residential  neighbor- 
hoods and  dry  zones  near  schools,  libraries  and  other  institutions. 
The  number  of  licenses  to  be  issued  in  various  sections  could  also 
be  regulated  under  these  powers,  and  a  much  improved  condition 
created. 

As  the  Commissioners,  who  for  years  have  been  begging  for  an 
enlargement  of  powers,  have  failed  to  do  anything  to  improve  the 
liquor  situation,  civic  groups  are  now  urging  that  Congress  take 
the  matter  in  hand  and  by  appropriate  legislation  correct  some  of 
the  evils  of  which  the  citizens  are  complaining.  The  advocates  of 
the  substitution  of  Government  dispensaries  for  the  liquor  package 
stores  have  been  asking  for  an  investigation  of  this  branch  of  the 
business.  While  they  have  had  considerable  support,  many  of  the 
Indorsing  groups  are  urging  that  the  entire  local  liquor  business, 
IncUiding  the  A.  B.  C.  Board  itself,  be  made  the  subject  of  a  thor- 
ough investigation  by  Congress. 

report  or  the  special  committee  on  the  liquor  situation  to  thk 
federation  of  citizens'  associations 

To  the  Federation  of  Citizens'  Associations: 

Your  committee  on  the  liquor  situation,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Wilbur  S.  Finch,  Orrin  J.  Davy.  Milo  H.  Brlnkley.  Harvey  O.  Craver, 
and  the  undersigned,  chairman,  met  on  March  11,  1939,  to  consider 
a  resolution  from  the  Stanton  Park  Citizens'  Association  endorsing 
House  Resolution  89  (76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  introduced  by  Mr. 
Shei'pard.  calling  for  an  investigation  and  study  "of  the  advisability 
of  the  elimination  of  the  present  class  A  liquor  stores  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  liquor 
stores  to  be  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  levenue  for  the  support  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  above-named  resolution,  your  committee 
Is  informed  that  a  number  of  other  associations  affiliated  with  the 
Federation  of  Citizens'  Associations  have  taken  similar  action 
endorsing  sad  House  resolution  and  several  have  opposed   It. 

At  the  meeting  of  your  committee  the  following  persons  were 
pres*»nt  by  Invitation  and  were  heard:  Messrs.  Milton  S.  Kronhclm, 
president  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  and  Mr.  F.  Joseph 
Donahue,  attorney  for  said  association;  Me.^srs.  William  J.  Bartle 
and  John  J.  Crim.  representing  the  District  of  Columbia  Dispentaiy 
Association,  and  Delegates  Walter  F.  Wasson  and  Grover  W.  Ayres. 
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Also  present  at  said  meeting  were  Delegates  W.  J.  Tucker  and  A.  D. 
C&lvcrti 

The  resolution  of  Congressman  Harry  R.  Sheppard  Is  designed 
to  Initiate  an  Investigation  by  Congress  of  the  operation  of  class 
A  (1.  e.,  off -sale)  liquor  stores,  with  a  view  to  substituting  there- 
fore the  so-called  dlsF)ensary  or  monopoly  system  operated  by 
the  municipality.  In  support  of  this  resolution  it  was  testified  that 
tliere  have  been  numerous  violations  of  the  law  and  regulations 
by  this  class  of  dealers,  particularly  with  reference  to  telephone 
deliveries  to  minors:  that  comparisons  with  States  which  oi)erate 
the  dispensary  system  show  that  much-needed  revenue  Is  being 
lost  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  under  this  system  a 
greatly  Increased  revenue  to  the  municipality  would  result  which 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  additional 
taxes  at  this  time. 

In  opposition  to  the  resolution  It  was  testified  that  the, busi- 
ness of  dispensing  liquor  off-sale  has  been  conducted  in  a  legal 
manner;  that  violations  of  the  law  have  been  very  Infrequent,  and 
denial  is  made  of  the  statements  that  frequent  sales  have  been 
made  to  minors;  It  is  asserted  that  the  SUte  dispensary  system 
would  be  politically  dominated,  and  that  the  legitimate  Invest- 
ments m  business  running  into  the  millions  would  be  destroyed; 
and  that  many  persons  would  be  thrown  out  of  work  under  the 
dispensary  system. 

Your  committee  has  considered  the  various  statements  made 
by  the  persons  present  at  the  meeting,  as  well  as  additional  facts 
gathered  by  memt>ers  of  the  committee,  and  believes  that  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquor  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  made.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  such  an 
invesUgatlon  should  not  be  confined  to  class  A  dealers  but  should 
Include  aU  phases  of  the  liquor  situation,  so  that  when  the  in- 
vestigation Is  held  an  opportunity  wUl  be  presented  to  officially 
call  attention  to  violations  by  others  than  class  A  dealers.  Such 
an  investigation  should  Include  but  not  be  confined  to  class  A 
dealers.  It  Is  the  scope  of  the  resoluUon  to  which  we  particularly 
call  attention. 

Your  special  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  nrst 
nine  lines  of  the  Sheppard  resolution,  reading  as  foUows,  be 
stricken  out: 

"That  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  necessary  as  a 
basis  for  legislation,  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  of  the  advisability  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  present  class  A  liquor  stores  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  establishment  of  a  su^clent  number  of  Uqtior  stores 
to  be  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government  of  the  District  cl 
Columbia."  ^  ^..    .    . 

And  that  In  lieu  thereto  the  following  language  be  substituted. 
"The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
of  the  present  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Including  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  and  regulations, 
and  violations  thereof,  with  a  view— in  case  the  evidence  auduced 
Justifies  such  action— to  recommending  amendments  to  the  pres- 
ent law  governing  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  In  the  District  jI 
Columbia,  which  will  Improve  moral  conditions  generally  in  the 
city  give  protection  to  churches,  schools,  and  residential  areas,  ana 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

As  thus  amended,  your  special  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends that  the  resolution  be  approved  by  the  Federation  of  Citizens 
Associations. 

Respectfully  submitted 

^  '  Harry  N.  Stxtll. 

Chairman.  Special  Committee  on  Liquor  Situation. 
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This  should,  of  course,  be  a  permanent  and  inflexible  principle  in 
both  public  and  private  employment. 

It  caimot  be  construed  as  an  attack  upon  well-behaved,  able,  or 
responsible  aliens.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  constructive  aud  help- 
ful attitude  toward  our  native  and  naturalized  citizens. 

Other  countries  have  strict  legislation  covering  this  point.  Pri- 
vate corporations  must  have  a  slated  number  of  native  workers, 
usually  a  large  majority:  aliens  are  forbidden  from  seeking  employ- 
ment; they  are  often  prohibited  from  selling  goods  or  even  exhibiting 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  painters. 

It  Is  only  In  the  United  States  that  very  little,  if  any,  distinction 
is  made  between  alien  or  citizen  labor. 

In  point  of  fact.  If  an  alien  enters  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  his  bread  and  residing  here,  there  is  no  earthly 
excuse  why  he  should  not  immediately  apply  for  citizenship.  This 
cotmtry  gives  him  his  livelihood,  his  protection,  and  social  atmos- 
phere. The  least  he  can  give  in  return  is  Ms  formal  allegiance, 
loyally  and  generously  tendered. 

American  citizenship  Is  a  precious  and  unique  benefit.  Those 
who  are  eligible  and  fit  for  It,  who  have  something  of  value  to 
contribute  In  human  factors,  are  foolish  indeed  not  to  seize 
eagerly  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it. 

Let  us  hire  our  own,  feed  our  own,  educate,  encourage,  and 
cultivate  our  own  citizens.  We  will  then  be  improving  and 
tightening  our  own  bonds  between  Americans,  and  making  the 
blessing  of  Auierican  citizenship  still  more  desirable  to  those  whose 
personal  standards  enable  them  to  hope  for  it  in  due  time. 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DETROIT  TIMES  OF  MARCH  22,  1939 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  Times  of  March  22,  1930: 

[From  the  Detroit  Times  of  March  22,  1939] 

implot  CmZENS 

The  DauBhters  of  the  American  Revolution  from  California,  meet- 

InTlJ^n^rSl^n  at  San  Francisco,  have  placed  themselves  &^y 

o^  record  for  prelerential  employment  of  American  citizens  Instead 

of  aliens. 
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ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  J.  STONBOROUGH.  OP  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Mr.  GEARKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  membership  of  this  body,  a  consent  but 
a  moment  ago  expressed,  it  is  my  privilege  to  hand  to  the 
Public  Printer  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  from  the  capable  pen  of  John  J.  Stonborough,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  an  article  which  was  heretofore  printed 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  Sign,  a  national  Catholic  magazine. 
Mr.  Stonborough  is  a  keen  student  of  industrial  relations 
and  a  careful  observer  of  international  labor  trends,  a  field 
in  which  he  has  long  been  acknowledged  an  authority. 
Whether  one  agrees  with  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Ston- 
borough in  this  article  armounces,  I  am  sure  that  that  which 
he  has  written  will  constitute  a  worthy  contribution  to  the 
literature  pertaining  to  this  subject. 
Mr.  Stonborough 's  article  follows: 

MACHINEEY     FOR     INDUSTRIAL     PEACE 

(By  John  J.  Stonborough) 

In  the  words  of  Lord  Morley.  statesman  and  historian.  "Great 
economic  and  social  forces  flow  with  a  tidal  sweep  over  com- 
munities that  are  only  half  conscious  of  that  which  is  befalling 
them  Wise  statesmen  are  those  who  foresee  what  time  is  thus 
brirging  and  endeavor  to  shape  institutions  and  to  mold  mens 
thought '  and  purpose  In  accordance  with  the  change  that  is 
silently  surrounding  them."  „„♦„»> 

Among  the  great  problems  of  our  time,  the  problem  of  esUb- 
U^hlng  and  malntelning  amicable  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  seems  of  outstanding  Importance.  Anyone  who  has 
followed  political  and  labor  trends  abroad  will  agree  that  the 
deadlock  between  capital  and  labor  was  a  major  reason  for  the 
overthrow  of  European  democracies.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
successful  functioning  of  democracy  depends  primarily  upon 
harmonious  relations  between  those  who  work  and  those  who 
direct  work.     When   these  relations  break  down,  democracy  goes 

VDeclflcally.  three  causes  may  be  advanced  for  the  break- 
down of  industrial  relations  in  Europe.  First,  faUtire  to  under- 
stand economic  realities;  second,  insvilQcicnt  emphasis  upon  demo- 
cratic and  voluntary  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
which  have  proven  so  successful  in  Great  Britain:  and.  third,  in- 
BtifBcient  stress  upon  the  common  interest  which  binds  all  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public. 

The  lesson  we  may  draw  from  Europe  is  that  even  if  the  bcjat  la 
rocked  by  but  a  few  self-centered  hard  heads  among  either  capital 
or  labor,  tbe  whole  boat  can  be  overturned. 
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TUe  magnitude  and  intensity  of  industrial  disturbances  between 
1934  and  1937  and  tl^e  ensuing  diverse  suggestions  for  the  regula- 
tion of  industrial  relations  demand  that  Impartial  thought  and 
careful  analysis  be  given  the  scope  and  form  of  our  future  machin- 
ery of  industrial  relations  and  the  problem  of  intervention  by  a 
democratic  government  in  labor  conflicts. 

In  order  to  solve  our  problem  of  industrial  relations  more  suc- 
cessfully than  ethers  have  done,  we  must  develop  a  better  spirit 
m  the  conduct  of  Industrial  relations  and  must  perfect  cur 
machinery  for  the  avoidance  and  settlement  of  industrial  disputes. 

This  machinery  falls  into  two  distinct  parts: 

(1)  The  future  machinery  for  collective  negotiations  in  industry 
(the  development  and  extension  of  voluntary  machinery  for  the 
avoidance   and   settlement  of   industrial   disputes  within   separate 

Indu'itries);  and  .    ^     ^_,  ,  «.  * 

(2)  The  future  role  of  the  Government  In  Industrial  conflicts. 
What  Burke  termed  "one  of  the  finest  problems  in  legislation. 

namely  to  determine  what  the  State  ought  to  take  upon  itself 
to  direct  by  the  public  wisdom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave,  with 
as  little  Interference  as  possible,  to  individual  exertion."  is  a 
major  difficulty  confronting  us.  At  present  we  hear  far  too  much 
vague  talk  about  the  obvious  necessity  of  capital  and  labor  pulling 
together,   and  far  too  little  discussion   as   to  how  that   is   to   be 

As  a  flrst  step  It  may  prove  useful  to  study  the  conciliation 
and  arbitration  procedure  of  other  democratic  countries  and  to 
see  what  they  have  done,  so  as  to  guard  against  and  profit  by 
some  of  the  mistakes  which  they  have  made;  mistakes  which  in 
some  countries  have  helped  to  destroy  democracy. 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  case  of  our  railroads,  both  capital  and 
labor  are  well  organized,  and  accustomed  to  collective  bargaining. 
The  Canadian  Dl-'putes  Investigation  Act  prohibits  a  strike  or  a 
lockout  in  certain  industries  until  a  report  on  the  dispute  has 
been  made  by  a  board  of  conciliation  and  investigation.  Em- 
ployers and  employees  alike  in  these  industries  must,  therefore, 
give  30  days'  notice  of  any  intended  change  in  wages  and  hours. 

The  object  of  the  act  is  to  create  a  delay  between  the  beginning 
of  a  dlflerence  and  the  calling  of  a  strike  or  lock-out:  during  this 
Interval  the  disputants  must  meet  under  the  supervision  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public.  The  Board,  however,  has  no  com- 
pulsory power,  and  once  the  findings  have  been  published,  the  dis- 
putants are  free  to  declare  a  strike  or  lock-out. 

Glancing  at  Norway,  we  perceive  that  the  parties  to  a  dispute 
must  notify  the  conciliator  4  days  before  a  strike  cr  lock-out  is 
called.  Tlie  conciliator  may  arrange  for  a  conference  lasting  not 
loni<er  than  a  fortnight;  after  this  period  he  publishes  his  findings. 
and^  if  no  agreement  was  reached  the  disputants  can  go  ahead  and 
strike  or  lock-out.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  for  25  years  or  more  the  existence  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  written  collective  agreements  has  been 
taken  for  granted.  ,  ,  j.  ., 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  lesson  for  us  is  the  careful  distinc- 
tion made  there  between  disputes  which  arise  over  the  meaning  and 
application  of  an  existing  written  agreement — so-called  disputes 
about  "rights."  and  disputes  which  arise  over  the  conclusion  of  a 
new  agreement — so-called  disputes  about  "interests."  In  the 
Scandinavian  countries  differences  of  interpretation  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  labor  court  which  acts  as  umpire.  It  seems  sensible 
to  require  that  disputes  which  arise  because  the  parties  cannot 
agree  en  the  meaning  of  a  written  agreement  should  be  settled  by 
arbitration.  Indeed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  agreements 
negotiated  In  our  country  today  contain  such  requirements. 

Locking  around,  however,  we  see  that  strikes  have  occurred 
equally  in  countries  where  they  are  prohibited  by  law.  as  in 
Australia,  and  in  countries  in  which  government  policy  Is  confined 
to  conciliatory  Intervention.  Any  hopes,  therefore,  that  this  or 
that  device  will  completely  safeguard  the  country's  Industry  against 
future  Interruption  are  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

It  Is  the  habit  of  consultation  that  needs  to  be  fostered  vigor- 
ously: for  ultimately  It  \s  not  the  setting  up  of  machinery  that 
creates  genuine  Industrial  peace  in  a  democracy  but  rather  the 
basic  attitude  which  workers  and  employers  take  toward  one 
another. 

A  cursory  glance  at  recent  conciliation  and  arbitration  legislation 
In  democratic  and  nondemocratlc  countries  Indicates  that  the 
movement  toward  legislative  regulation  of  collective  Industrial  rela- 
tions throughout  the  world  has  gathered  momentiun.  In  this 
movement  two  features  stand  out:  The  growth  of  organized  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  procedtire.  and  the  growth  of  coercive 
government  intervention.  The  establishment  of  compulsory  fea- 
tures in  the  regulation  of  Industrial  relations  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  countries  desire  to  set  certain  limits  to  Industrial  warfare. 
Thus  we  note  that  the  Idea  of  settling  collective  disputes  through 
government  Intervention  Is  steadily  developing. 

"Naturally."  says  the  International  Labor  Office's  report  on 
collective  agreements,  "between  complete  willingness  and  abso- 
lute compulsion  there  Is  a  whole  range  of  Intermediate  stages. 
Many  Indeed,  are  the  laws  which  have  introduced  certain  measiu-es 
of  compulsion  In  concUatlon  and  arbitration  systems,  such  as 
the  obligation  to  submit  to  conciliation,  the  prohibition  of  in- 
dustrial disputes  during  negotiations,  the  obligation  to  bear  wit- 
ness before  conciliation  and  arbitration  bodies,  and  so  forth.  But 
the  contractual  character  is  not  compromised  by  such  restrictions. 
80  long  as  the  legal  effect  of  awards  depends  on  their  acceptance 
by  the  parties  to  the  dispute." 

In  many  democracies  Indiistrlal  strife  has  been  subjected  to 
limitations  through   State  Intervention;   first,  by   means  of  Inter- 


posing a  period  of  delay  between  the  emergence  of  a  difference  and 
the  calling  of  a  stoppage.  This  period  of  delay  Is  evident  in  our 
Railroad  Labor  Act.  In  the  Canadian  Disputes  Investigation  Act, 
in  Scandinavia,  and  In  other  European  countries;  second,  by 
outlawing  strikes  which  arise  over  the  application,  interpretation, 
or  validity  of  an  existing  collective  contract.  The  trend  to  settle 
such  disputes  through  labor  courts  is  evident  In  the  setting  up  of 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  and  the  labor  courts  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  several  other  countries.  Up  to 
the  present,  results  have  been  worth  while. 

Indeed  It  was  In  the  labor  legislation  of  Scandinavia,  when  com- 
pulsory procedure  for  the  adjustment  of  the  latter  type  of  dis- 
putes was  introduced,  that  the  distinction  between  disputes  con- 
cerning rights  and  disputes  concerning  Interests  flrst  made  Its 
fi.iD  D^  &I*  &  n  C  6 

The  validation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  established 
the  rlc'ht  to  associate  and  bargain  collectively,  but  In  the  minds 
of  many  people  it  also  gave  rise  to  the  dangerous  belief  that  col- 
lective bargaining  is  an  automatic  guaranty  against  industrial 
disputes.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Experience 
here.  In  England,  and  on  the  Continent  has  shown  that  even 
when  collective  bargaining  Is  fully  accepted,  the  possibility  remains 
that  no  agreement  may  be  reached,  and  that  resort  may  be  had  to 
Industrial  warfare.  ,  ,     ^, 

Industrial  peace  cannot  be  attained  by  merely  promulgating  a 
law  compelling  the  employer  to  deal  with  the  representatives  of 
his  employees'  choosing.  Abroad,  therefore,  it  has  long  been 
recognized  as  vital  that  collective  bargaining,  to  be  really  effec- 
tive must  be  supplemented  with  extensive  facilities  for  concilia- 
tion voluntary  arbitration,  and  union-management  cooperation 
within  separate  Industries.  Collective  bargaining  is  but  the  first 
step  toward  orderly  industrial  relations  and  lasting  peace,  but  Is 
in  itself  no  guaranty  that  peaceful  negotiations  will  always  prevail. 
Broadly  speaking,  three  categories  of  labor  disputes  may  be  dis- 
tinguished: The  first  arising  over  the  refusal  of  an  employer  to 
recognize  cr  deal  with  a  union:  the  second  arising  over  differences 
concerning  the  application,  interpretation,  or  validity  of  an  existing 
collective  agreement:  and  the  third  springing  from  differences  over 
a  change  in  an  agreement,  the  renewal  of  an  agreement,  or  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  agreement. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  fosters  the  growth  of  unions, 
the  use  of  collective  agreements,  and  remedies  the  cause  of  the 
flrst-mentloned  class  of  disputes.  The  prevention  and  settlement 
of  the  other  two  categories,  which  necessarily  Increase  as  unions 
grow  and  agreements  multiply,  have,  however,  so  far  not  received 
appropriate  attention.  ^     ^.  ,  .         *. 

The  most  Important  factor  In  preserving  Industrial  peace  is  not 
the  past  establishment  of  the  right  to  bargain  collectively,  but 
rather   today's   decision   on   the   scope   of   our   machinerj'  for   the 

of    wages,    hours,    and    the    settling    oi 


peaceful    determination 
grievances. 
To  be  truly  effective. 


^  the  system  of  Industrial  peace  in  a  de- 
mocracy must  encompass  three  vital  points.  First  of  these  Is  col- 
lective bargaining  by  organized  groups.  The  British  Committee  on 
Relations  Between  Employers  and  Employed  (Whitley  committee) 
in  1918  gave  as  its  "considered  opinion"  that  "an  essential  condi- 
tion of  securing  a  permanent  Improvement  In  the  relation  between 
employers  and  employed  Is  that  there  should  be  adequate  organiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  both";  second.  Federal  laws  governing  con- 
ditions of  work  and  compensaticn.  The  Government  must,  through 
factory  and  other  codes  of  social  legislation,  lay  down  certain 
limitations  to  the  subject  of  employer-employee  discussion;  third, 
machinery  of  negotiation. 

The  machinery  of  Industrial  negotiation  must  contain  provision, 
flrst,  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  disputes,  and,  second,  for  their 
settlement.  Prevention  Is  obtained  when  the  basic  conditions 
under  which  work  shall  be  performed  are  embodied  In  written 
agreements,  these  agreements  In  turn  providing  for  a  standard 
routine  through  which  all  grievances  pass  without  undue  delay. 
Prevention  is  aided  by  the  establishment  of  standing  Joint  com- 
mittees in  the  well-organized  Industries,  In  which  differences  of 
opinion  are  adjusted  before  they  harden  into  disputes,  and  the 
habit  of  consultation  fostered  through  regular  discussion  of  non- 
controversial  questions  of  common  Interest. 

The  settlement  of  disputes  arising  in  spite  of  written  agreements 
and  standing  joint  committees,  divides  Itself  into  two  distinct 
classes:  Disputes  over  the  Interpretation  or  application  of  an  exist- 
ing agreement,  so-called  disputes  over  "rights"  to  be  adjudicated  by 
an  outside  authority  mutually  appointed  In  advance,  and  so-called 
disputes  over  "Interests"  Involving  either  a  change  In  agreement, 
the  renewal  of  an  agreement,  or  the  conclusion  of  a  new  agree- 
ment, to  be  settled  by  one  of  three  means — conciliation.  Govern- 
ment Inquiry,  and  optional  arbitration. 

The  importance  of  efficient  and  appropriate  conciliation  machin- 
ery, and  the  conditions  which  such  machinery  must  satisfy  cannot 
be  sufficiently  stressed.  When  envisaging  a  comprehensive  system 
of  regular  consultation  between  employers  and  employees  through- 
out American  industry,  the  establishment  of  standing  Joint  com- 
mittees made  up  of  trade-imlon  and  trade  association  representa- 
tives to  deal  not  only  with  controversial  subjects  such  as  wages, 
hours,  and  the  adjustment  of  grievances,  but  chiefly  with  matters 
of  common  Interest  merits  consideration.  For  "we  believe  that 
regular  meetings  to  discuss  industrial  questions,  apart  from  and 
prior  to  any  differences  with  regard  to  them,  will  materially  reduce 
the  number  of  occasions  on  which.  In  view  of  either  employers  or 
employed.  It  is  necessary  to  contemplate  recourse  to  a  stoppage 
"'  " — •'"   (Whitley  Reports). 
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Considering  the  role  the  Government  will  play  In  the  future, 
the  fact  stands  forth  that  while  trade-union  membership,  collective 
agreements  and  joint  industrial  negotiations  have  made  tremen- 
dous strides  since  1933,  Government  machinery  for  preventing  or 
settling  disputes  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  Maritime  Labor 
Board  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  remained  practically 
unaltered. 

In  settling  disputes  between  a  union  and  an  employer  concern- 
ing a  change  In  existing  conditions  not  covered  by  the  present 
working  agreement.  It  might  be  well  to  have  legislation  making 
It  obligatory  to  Inform  the  United  States  Conciliation  Service.  4 
working  days  in  advance  of  any  action,  that  workers  or  the  em- 
ployer intend  to  strike  or  lockout.  Until  expiration  of  that  time, 
It  would  be  Illegal  to  stop  work  or  to  lock  out  the  employees. 

This  would  have  the  desirable  effect  of  enabling  a  conciliator 
to  arrive  on  the  scene,  review  the  dispute,  and  make  some  attempt 
toward  adjustment  before  negotiations  &re  broken.  Although  this 
would  create  a  compulsory  step,  it  would  be  In  the  form  of  "nega- 
tive compulsion." 

.In  the  meantime,  an  appeal  to  management  and  labor  to  Inform 
the  United  States  Conciliation  Service  4  days  before  the  calling 
of  a  strike  or  lockout,  thus  showing  their  willingness  to  have  an 
impartial  outsider  help  them  solve  their  difficulties  in  a  fair  way 
would  most  likely  prove  fruitful. 

For  it  Is  necessary  that  in  conciliation  the  emphasis  be  shifted 
from  the  remedial  to  the  preventive.  In  oth3r  words,  while  up  to 
this  time  the  main  efforts  of  the  conciliation  service  have  been 
to  remedy  a  sitxiatlon  once  It  occurred,  the  service  should  now 
rather  be  put  In  a  position  to  prevent  such  situations. 

In  this  country  there  Is  becoming  visible  a  new  and  distinctive 
pattern  of  industrial  relations  which  we  must  study  as  it  evolves. 
It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  It  will  continue  to  develop  along 
the  lines  charted  In  Scandinavia  and  Canada,  and.  contrary  to 
certain  present  trends  of  public  opinion,  will  not  follow  the  British 
pattern.  In  America  we  have  had  to  compress,  within  a  period  of 
a  few  years,  far-reaching  modifications  in  the  relationship  between 
employers  and  employees,  which  In  England  have  taken  50  years 
of  gradual  change.  Legislation  can  never  substitute  for  organic 
evolution,  and  there  would  seem  but  little  chance  that  we— though 
we  could  easily,  bv  putting  a  few  changes  here  and  there,  make 
our  laws  and  practices  Identical  with  Great  Britain's — could  thereby 
achieve  their  present  state  of  responsible  industrial  harmony. 

Further  development  of  industrial  peace  In  this  country  lies  in 
a  wider  application  of  the  principles  embodied  and  proved  suc- 
cessful in  our  railroad  legislation.  In  the  Canadian  Disputes  Inves- 
tigation Act.  and  In  the  Scandinavian  labor  laws.  Application  of 
these  principles  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  in  a  democracy, 
the  liberty  of  each  group  Is  circumscribed  by  the  liberty  of  all, 
and  placing  equal  responsibilities  upon  the  self-governing  groups, 
sees  that  the  general  welfare  Is  adequately  safeguarded. 
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human  conduct.  I  am  txnable  to  believe  that  our  country  would 
be  In  Its  present  plight  if  there  had  been  proper  leadership  in  our 
schools  and  colleges. 

Specifically,  as  to  the  Dr.  Smith  case,  this  tragedy  could  never 
have  happened  If  the  schools  and  colleges  had  taught  the  trutn 
about  futures  trading  and  the  evUs  of  playing  the  futures  market. 
Yet  cur  teachers  and  our  editors  have  led  us  to  believe  that  play- 
ing the  futures  market  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  to  do. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  It  Is  nothing  but  a  gambling  ou  price 
fluctuations.  One  who  buys  a  wheat-futures  contract  acquires 
no  title  to  nor  propertv  in  any  wheat,  despite  the  deceitful  word- 
ing of  the  contract.  Neither  does  one  who  sells  a  wheat-futures 
contract  convey  any  title  or  property  whatever.  Buyers  and 
sellers  alike  merely  bet  on  a  chance  to  win  on  a  rise  or  fall,  re- 
spectively, of  the  price  of  wheat.  They  deposit  the  same  stakes 
(margins)  for  the  sole  purpose  of  betting.  It  is  what  the  courts 
call  gambling  under  the  forms  of  trade. 

If  our  teachers  and  our  editors  would  tell  the  public  the  truth 
about  futures  trading,  this  nefarious  racket  would  soon  blow  up. 
Yet  they  applaud  the  practice  of  playing  the  futures  market,  and 
they  play  it  themselves  without  compunction  of  conscience. 

I  have  before  me  the  figures  of  occupational  groups  that  had 
"open  contracts"  in  wheat  futures  and  corn  futxires  on  the  Chicago 
Beard  of  Trade  on  September  29.  1934.  There  are  about  600  occu- 
pations m  the  list,  many  of  which  represent  over  1.000  accounts, 
and  they  run  from  abstractors  to  yeast  makers.  Including  physi- 
cians. 523;  attorneys.  397;  teachers,  163;  and  clergymen,  25.  I  omit 
the  editors. 

Can  anyone  seriously  contend  that  these  people  were  doing,  or 
Intending  to  do,  anything  other  than  to  bet  on  price  changes?  Our 
teachers  and  our  editors  have  made  this  evil  practice  respecUble. 
The  only  "novel  and  spectacular  feature"  about  the  Dr.  Smith  case 
is  that  he  got  in  so  deep  he  couldn't  get  out  without  getting  caught, 

Ernest  D.  MacDougau^ 

Washington,  July  1. 


LETTER  PTIOM  ERNEST  D.  MacDOUGALL 


Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  recent 
news  from  Louisiana  as  to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  James 
Monroe  Smith  from  the  high  office  of  president  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  yesterday's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  which  carries  an  interesting 
letter  to  the  editor  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Eniest  D.  Mac- 
Dougall.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  submit  Mr.  McDougaU's  letter,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

GAMBLING  IN   WHEAT 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Post:  .  ^  ,  , 

Sir-  The  few  editorials  that  I  have  seen  on  the  alleged  defalca- 
tions of  Dr  James  Monroe  Smith,  former  president  of  Ix>ulslana 
State  University,  have  laid  the  blame  on  bad  political  conditions  in 
that  State.  Your  own  editorial  goes  so  far  as  to  give  our  educa- 
tional system  a  clean  bill  of  health.  You  seem  to  regard  crooked- 
ness on  the  part  of  educators  as  exceptional  and  novel.  I  quote 
from  your  editorial  of  last  Friday,  June  30.  as  to  the  Dr.  Smith  case: 
"Its  novel  and  spectacular  features  merely  serve  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  a  thoroughgoing  political  house  cleaning  in  that  State." 

While  I  doubt  not  the  need  of  "political  house  cleaning  In  that 
State"  and  In  many  other  States,  I  feel  that  the  real  fault  lies  in 
our  educational  system.  Our  leaders  In  education  have  much  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  public  opinion  and  molding  the  norms  of 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  OP  JULY  3.  1939 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  in  the 
July  3  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  there  appears  a  special 
dispatch  from  Rome.  Italy,  which  indicates  clearly  that  the 
action  of  the  House,  including  a  limited  arms-embargo  clause 
in  the  neutrality  bill  passed  by  that  body,  was  cause  for  con- 
siderable jubilation  on  the  part  of  the  totalitarian  powers  of 
Europe. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  comment  on  this  action  is  pertinent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  embargo  clause  is  limited  to 
lethal  weapons,  but  wide  open  as  regards  the  constitutent 
elements  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  these  same  lethal 
weapons,  including  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  that  the 
House  has  assumed  the  well-known  attitude,  attributed  to 
the  ostrich  that  is  said  to  seek  protection  by  burying  its 
head  in  the  sand. 

I  am  therefore  appending  herewith  the  news  Item  above 

referred  to  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  carefully  noted  and 

prayerfully  considered  by  Members  of  another  body  which 

will  shortly  consider  this  bill  and  come  to  a  final  decision 

as  to  its  merits,  its  far-reaching  significance,  and  its  possible 

repercussions. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  3,  1939] 

Rome   Jubilant   Ov^   EImbargo   Vote    in    House — ^Resaros   United 
States  Arms  Ban  ao  Welcome  to  Totautarian  Powers 

Rome,  July  2. — The  congressional  rebuff  to  President  Roosevelt 
over  the  neutrality  bill  was  front-page  news  today  in  Rome,  where 
it  was  regarded  as  a  most  welcome  aid  to  the  totalitarian  powers. 

The  view  expressed  by  well-informed  Italians  was  that  the  em- 
bargo on  the  sale  of  arms  meant  that  American  influence  now  could 
be  discounted,  and  there  was  much  satisfaction  at  the  consequent 
weakening  of  the  position  of  the  western  democracies.  One  Italian 
described  It  as  "a  smashing  blow  at  France  and  Britain"  and  pre- 
dicted that,  with  their  chief  source  of  supplies  threatened,  they 
would  not  dare  to  oppose  the  march  of  the  totaJitarians  to  new 
triumphs. 
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The  press  was  careful  not  to  comment  on  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  realized  that  the  Issue  was 
not  absolutely  settled  and  that  premature  Jubilation  might  have 
unfortunate  repercuasions  in  Waahington.  Hence,  as  if  by  signal, 
the  newspapers  with  impressive  unanimity  limited  themselves  to 
recording  the  event  and  the  "cruel  disillusion'  of  France. 

At  the  same  time,  the  campaign  against  the  European  de- 
mocracies became  more  violent,  although  less  well  focused  They 
were  accused  of  both  aggression  and  Ineffectiveness,  of  bellicosity 
and  cowardice. 
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LETTER  FROM  LOCAL  87  OF  THE  UNITED  FEDERAL  WORKERS 

OF   AMERICA 


•  Mr.  SHAFER  of  Mich'gan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to  include  a  letter  urging  the 
enactment  of  H.  R.  2402.  to  abolish  compulsory  deductions 
from  salaries  of  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry.  A  petition.  No.  16.  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Legislation  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  bill  is  now  on  the  Speaker's  desk. 
The  letter  follows: 

United  Federal  Workers  of  America. 
Veterai»s'  Administration  Local  No.  87.  C   I.  O., 

Danville.  III..  June  28.  1939. 

Honorable  Sir:  In  behalf  of  Local  No.  87.  Danville.  111.,  and  all 
locals  of  the  United  Federal  Workers  of  America,  representing 
Government  employees  working  in  hospitals  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  cer- 
tain deplorable  conditions  which  affect  the  lives  and  happiness  of 
these  employees  and  their  dependents 

The  nature  of  the  service  required  of  and  rendered  by  employees 
In  veterans"  hospitals,  both  general  and  psychopathic.  Is  of  such 
importance  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  and  physically 
disabled  American  war  veterans  as  to  require  skill  and  training 
attained  only  through  vears  of  constant  and  faithful  service  This 
high  standard  of  efflclencv  has  been  the  goal  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration since  Its  Inauguration,  and  today  hospitalization 
offered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  second  to  none. 

Employees  In  veterans'  hospitals  must  be  trained  to  administer 
occupational  therapy,  physiotherapy,  hydrotherapy,  and  recrea- 
tional therapy,  and  provide  the  highest  standard  of  sanitation 
and  comfort  possible  for  the  beneficiaries.  The  welfare  of  the 
patients  comes  ahead  of  every  other  consideration.  The  efficiency 
In  these  Institutions  Is  of  a  quality  beyond  the  conception  of 
anyone  not  connected  with  the  service. 

However  this  high  standard  of  efficiency  cannot  remain  perma- 
nent so  long  as  the  standard  of  living  forced  upon  certain  em- 
ployees In  veterans'  hospitals  remains  so  low  that  they  are  unable 
to  provide  the  necessities  of  a  comfortable  living  for  themselves 
and  their  dependents.  Nature  requires  that.  In  order  to  be  most 
efficient,  one  must  be  comfortable  and  free  from  worry.  The 
low-paid  employee  in  these  hospitals  has  sacrificed  homestead, 
savings,  Insurance,  financial  credit,  and  health.  Many  employees 
m  this  category  at  the  Danville  veterans'  facility  have,  during  the 
past  few  years,  been  obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of  United  Charities 
and  other  charity  organizations  for  hospitalization  and  relief  for 
their  families.  Discontent  reigns  where  the  morale  should  be  at 
the  highest. 

The  basic  salary  for  60  percent  of  the  attendant  personnel  In 
veterans'  hospitals  Is  $1,020  per  year,  or  $85  per  month.  From  this 
amount,  deductions  as  high  as  «32.50  per  month  for  quarters  and 
subsistence  are  made,  thus  leaving  in  cash,  only  $52.50  per  month. 
These  deductions  are  made,  regardless  of  whether  the  facilities 
are  used  or  not  Married  employees,  living  with  their  families  off 
the  station,  are  not  exempt.  Throughout  the  year,  because  of 
annual  leave,  national  holidays,  and  the  scheduled  day  and  one- 
half  off  per  week,  there  is  total  of  104  days  of  absence,  when  there 
is  no  occasion  for  using  the  facilities  offered.  However,  the  regular 
deductions  for  maintenance  are  made  without  exception.  Why 
should  the  Veterans'  Administration  be  so  undemocratic  as  to 
dictate  to  Its  employees  as  to  where  they  shall  live,  where  they 
shall  eat,  when  they  shall  eat,  what  they  shall  eat,  and  the 
amount  they  shall  pay? 

There  is  no  assiirance  that  a  hospital  or  mess  attendant,  starting 
•t  $1,020  per  year,  wtU  ever  receive  a  salary  Increase  while  In  the 
service  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnjstration,  since  It  is  the  policy  that 


60  percent  will  be  retained  lu  that  grade.  What  Is  wrong  when  the 
high  salaries  paid  to  the  professional  personnel  must  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  and  sacrifice  of  the  underpaid  employee?  It  Is  ex- 
plained that  salaries  are  kept  on  an  average  basis.  No  salary  In- 
creases are  forthcoming  for  the  low-wage  employee  If  the  high 
standard  of  professional  personnel  Is  maintained.  Why  should  either 
be  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  the  other?  An  adequate  appropriation 
would  provide  pay  Increases  for  the  lower  bracket,  and  still  main- 
tain the  high  standard  of  profesflonal  personnel  necessary  In  vet- 
erans' hospitals.  i  J  » 
Practically  all  the  male  employees  now  working  as  attendants 
m  the  veterans'  hospitals  are  ex-service  men.  and  a  very  large  per- 
cent are  married  and  have  families  to  support.  They  have  reached 
the  age  when  it  is  difficult  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  They  are 
resigned  to  the  fact  that  this  will  probably  be  their  life's  work. 
Are  their  military  and  naval  services  during  the  World  War  and 
other  wars  so  little  appreciated  now  that  they  should  be  paid  star- 
vation wages  by  the  Government  for  which  they  fought? 

V.'e  beseech  ycu  to  lend  any  possible  support  to  better  the  wage 
and  working  conditions  In  veterans'  hospitals.  This  appeal  comes 
to  you  from  more  than  25,000  employees  in  veterans'  hospitals,  a 
large  number  of  whom  are  World  War  veterans.  Legislation  In 
the  form  of  several  bills  have  been  proposed  before  Congress, 
which  will  tend  to  correct  the  grievances  herein  named. 

The  required  number  of  signatures  on  petition  No.  16.  now  on 
the  House  Speaker's  desk,  will  discharge  House  Resolution  2402, 
a  bill  intended  to  abolish  compulsory  deductions  from  salaries  for 
quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry.  H.  R.  960  Is  now  before  Con- 
gress for  vote.  This  bill  provides  civil  service  and  reclassification 
for  Government  employees. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

United  Federal  Workers  of  America, 

Local  No.  87.  Danville,  lU. 

Louis  E.  Luke.  President. 

George  S.  Sullivan,  Secretary. 


Gen.  Malin  Craig 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  6.  1939 


EDITORLAL     FROM     THE     WASHINGTON     EVENING     STAR     OP 

JULY  2,   1939 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
past  quarter  century  the  State  of  Missouri  has  seen  two  of  its 
sons  reach  the  highest  pinnacle  of  military  achievement  in 
our  country — Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  and  Gen.  Malin  Craig. 

It  is  fitting  at  this,  the  time  of  General  Craig's  retirement, 
that  we  take  cognizance  of  the  great  service  he  has  rendered 
to  our  Nation.  His  distinguished  career  will  long  serve  as 
a  standard  by  which  his  successors  through  the  years  will  be 
measured. 

As  Chief  of  Staff  of  our  great  Army,  General  Craig  has 
exemplified  the  tradition  of  the  American  Army  in  the 
fullest  measure.  He  has  at  all  times  looked  upon  our  Army 
as  an  instrument  to  assure  peace  to  our  people.  General 
Craig  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  keep  our  Army 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  remark- 
able ability  I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  2,  1939: 
[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  2,  1939) 

GENERAL    CRAIG'S    REPORT 

In  his  last  report  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Gen.  Malin 
Craig  has  expressed  gratification  over  the  current  Army  expansion 
program  but  has  coupled  with  It  a  warning  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  United  States  has  attained  the  "p>ositlon 
of  readiness"  deemed  essential  by  those  who  have  given  careful 
study  to  the  problem  of  America's  national  defense.  Even  with 
completion  of  the  $552,000,000  preparedness  program  Just  begin- 
ning, he  declares,  the  country  still  will  be  considerably  short  of 
the  security  goal  hoped  for  by  military  experts.  The  expansion 
plan  about  to  be  carried  out  under  direction  of  General  Craig's 
able  successor.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  will  do  little  more,  the 
retiring  cfHcer  asserts,  than  help  the  Nation  regain  the  ground  It 
lost  during  the  past  decade  of  defense  Indifference — a  period  dur- 
ing which  several  aggressor  nations  have  been  far  from  idle. 

Moreover,  as  General  Craig  pointed  out  In  one  part  of  his  report, 
It  will  take  2  years  to  transform  current  appropriations  Into  regi- 
ments and  arms  and  planes  ready  to  stand  off  an  mvader.    Stressing 
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this  time  element  as  a  danger  too  little  taken  into  accotmt  by  lay- 
men In  considering  the  national-defense  problem.  General  Craig 
Raid:  "The  same  persons  who  now  state  that  they  see  no  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  United  States  would  hesitate  to  make  the  same 
forecast  through  a  2-year  period."  During  the  2  years  of  develop- 
ment the  Army  will  enlist  112,500  men,  some  of  whom  will  fill 
vacancies;  will  train  mere  than  2,000  pilots  and  about  18,000  avia- 
tion mechanics;  will  buy  2,500  more  planes;  will  construct  5  new 
air  bases;  and  will  add  to  its  stores  some  $186,000,000  worth  of  guns, 
shells,  and  other  Implements  cf  war. 

But  that  Is  not  enough,  says  General  Craig.  Before  the  Ameri- 
can Army  is  strong  enough  to  protect  the  country  against  a  modem 
foe,  he  states.  It  must  be  strengthened  along  three  lines:  First,  the 
cuter  line  of  defense,  extending  roughly  from  Ala.ska  to  Panama  on 
the  Pacific  side  and  from  the  Canal  through  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
east  coast  mu^t  be  sUongly  fortified  and  "manned  for  instant 
action." 

Creation  recently  of  a  new  department  of  the  Caribbean  Is  a  step 
In  this  plan.  Second,  there  must  be  kept  always  ready  to  rein- 
force this  outpost  line  a  Regular  Army  of  5  full  divisions,  with  a 
strength  of  200,000  men.  and  a  National  Guard  of  equal  strength. 
About  1.800  more  officers  and  23,000  men  would  be  needed  to  bring 
the  Regular  Army  to  the  required  strength.  Third,  arms,  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  and  machinery  must  be  provided  to  expand  the  Army 
quickly  In  an  emergency  to  a  million  men. 

It  will  take  large  additional  appropriations  to  achieve  such  a  goal, 
but,  as  General  Craig  plainly  hints  lu  his  report,  there  is  no  real 
economy  In  haphazard,  hlt-or-mlss  defense  planning.  A  long-range, 
properly  balanced  program  Is  the  most  economical  In  the  long  run, 
and  the  least  dangerous.  We  are  paying  heavily  today  for  our 
failure  to  give  proper  attention  to  defense  needs  during  the  years 
Blnce  the  World  War,  when  we  supposedly  learned  all  about  the 
grim  costliness  of  unproparedness.  General  Craig's  recommenda- 
tions are  not  those  of  a  soldier  who  has  an  ax  to  grind.  His  advice 
merits  the  most  earnest  consideration  of  the  Nation  to  which  he 
devoted  45  years  of  active  and  distinguished  military  service. 


The  Removal  of  Indian  Tribes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  6.  1939 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  of  removing  In- 
dian tribes  from  seat  to  seat,  as  the  white  settlements 
pressed  upon  them,  which  was  adopted  at  a  very  early  day, 
has  at  all  times  resulted  disastrously  to  the  Indians.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  but  few  Instances  in  which  perfect 
good  faith,  in  aU  respects,  has  governed  in  the  removal  of 
a  tribe  from  an  old  to  a  new  home.  In  numberless  instances 
removals  have  been  brought  about,  not  because  there  was 
a  necessity  for  them,  but  with  a  view  to  the  plunder  and 
profit  that  was  expected  to  result  from  the  operation.  A 
volume  could  be  filled  with  details  of  the  most  unhappy 
character,  growing  out  of  those  removals,  and  in  what 
preceded  and  followed  them,  in  which  the  Indians  were 
cruelly  treated  and  the  Government  defrauded. 

A  brief  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  1851  to  an  Indian 
agent  by  a  member  of  a  firm  that  had  grown  wealthy  in 
Indian  trade  and  contracts  for  transportation  and  Indian 
removals  will  show  not  only  the  watchfulness  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  such  transactions  but  illustrate  the  mystery  of  cor- 
respondence in  relation  to  operations  among  the  Indians. 
The  extract  is  as  follows: 

During  this  short  session  there  has  been  much  excitement  and 
but  little  effected  lu  these  Indian  matters.  Nothing  done  or  moved 
in  the  Menominee  matters;  they  are  as  before,  and  most  li^ly  ^"1 
remain  eo  for  another  year.  In  the  meantime.  If  the  President 
reaulres  them  to  remove  West,  the  contract  for  that  object  will 
be  an  object.  Colonel  Thompson  will  be  at  Washington  for  some 
time  and  so  will  my  brother.  Write  to  them  freely;  you  will  find 
them  right  and  true.  If  that  could  be  carried  out  as  we  talked 
the  matter  over,  it  would  result  In  a  good  profit.  Write  to  my 
brother  about  this.  I  have  said  to  him  what  was  proposed  be- 
tween you.  Wright,  and  us.  •  •  •  I  am  compelled  to  go  in  the 
morning  to  St  Louis  to  provide  funds  for  our  transportation  con- 
tract to  New  Mexico,  and  write  In  haste,  WUl  be  back  in  20  days. 
We  must  try  and  make  this  business  tell  well  yet. 

In  1863  the  Government  removed  the  Santee  Sioux  and 
the  Winnebago  Indians  from  Minnesota  to  the  Crow  Creek 


Agency,  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  150  miles  above  Yank- 
ton, in  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  The  guard  that  accom- 
panied those  Indians  consisted  of  4  commissioned  officers,  ■ 
135  soldiers,  and  1  laundress— in  all.  140  persons.  The  num- 
ber of  Santee  Sioux  transported  was  1.318.  For  the  trans- 
portation and  subsistence  of  these  Indians  and  the  guard 
there  was  paid  the  sum  of  $36,322.10.  The  number  of  Win- 
nebagoes  transported  was  1,945;  for  their  transportation  and 
subsistence  there  was  paid  the  further  siun  of  $56,042.60, 
malung  the  whole  amount  paid  the  contractors  the  sum  of 
$95,864.70. 

The  Sioux  were  transported  from  Fort  Snelling  to  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  on  two  steamboats.    One  of  the  boats  stopped  there, 
and  the  Indians  on  it  crossed  over  to  St.  Joseph,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  by  rail.    The  other  boat  continued  to  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  thence 
up  the  latter  to  St.  Joseph;  and  here  the  Indians  that  crossed 
over  by  rail  were  put  upon  the  t)oat,  and  from  thence  to  Crow 
Creek  all  of  them  were  on  one  boat.    They  were  very  much 
crowded  from  St.  Joseph  to  Crow  Creek.     Sixteen  died  on 
the  way  being  without  attention  or  medical  supplies.     All 
the  Indians  were  excluded  from  the  cabin  of  the  boat  and 
confined  to  the  lower  and  upper  decks.     It  was  in  May.  and 
to  go  among  them  on  the  lower  deck  was  suffocating.    They 
were  fed  on  hard  bread  and  mess  pork,  much  of  it  not  cooked, 
there  being  no  opportunity  to  cook  it.  only  at  night,  when 
the  boat  laid  up.    They  had  no  sugar,  coffee,  or  vegetables. 
Confinement  on  the  boat  in  such  a  mass,  and  want  of  proper 
food,  created  much  sickness,  such  as  diarrhea  and  fevers. 
For  weeks  after  they  arrived  at  Crow  Creek  the  Indians  died 
at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  4  per  day.    In  a  few  weeks  150  had 
died,  mainly  on  account  of  the  treatment  they  received  after 
leaving  Fort  Snelling.    They  were  landed  at  Crow  Creek  on 
the  1st  day  of  June  1863.    The  season  was  unusually  dry, 
vegetation  burnt  up,  and  no  crop  growing.    Some  com  had 
been  planted,  but  did  not  get  more  than  4  inches  high  before 
it  wilted  down. 

During  the  summer  the  Indians  were  fed  on  fiour  and 
pork.    They  got  no  beef  until  fall.    They  suffered  for  want 
of  fresh  beef,  as  well  as  for  want  of  medical  supplies.    In 
the  fall  their  rations  began  to  fail  and  the  issue  was  grad- 
ually reduced,  and  the  Indians  complained  bitterly.    About 
the  first  of  September,  a  train  of   100  wagons  arrived  at 
Crow  Creek  from  Minnesota,  loaded  with  goods  and  supplies 
for  the  Indian  traders,  and  the  Santee  Sioux  and  Winnebago 
Indians.    The  only  supplies  for  the  Santee  Sioux,  brought 
by  the  train,  was  flour.    It  was  understood  that  when  the 
train  left  Minnesota  it  contained  some  corn  for  these  In- 
dians, but  none  came  to  Crow  Creek  Agency.    Some  pork  was 
brought  but  none  of  it  was  issued  to  the  Santee  Sioux;  but 
was   issued   to   individual   Indians    in   payment    for    work. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  train,  the  ration  issued  to  the  In- 
dians was  fiour  and  beet.     The  quantity  was  very  short. 
The  beef  furnished  was  from  the  cattle  that  hauled  the 
supplies  from  Minnesota.     These  cattle  had  traveled  over 
300  miles,  hauling  the  train,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  the  dry 
prairie  grass,  there  being  no  settlements  on  the  route  they 
came.    The  cattle  were  very  poor.    Some  died  or  gave  out 
on  the  trip  and  such  were  slaughtered  and  the  meat  brought 
In  on  the  train  for  food  for  the  Indians.    About  the  first  of 
January  1864.  near  400  head  of  the  cattle  were  slaughtered. 
Except  the  dry  prairie  grass,  which  the  frost  had  killed,  these 
cattle  had  no  food  from  the  time  they  came  to  Crow  Creek 
until  they  were  slaughtered.    A  part  of  the  beef  thus  made 
was  piled  up  in  the  warehouse,  in  snow,  and  the  remainder, 
in  like  manner,  packed  in  snow  outside.    This  beef  was  to 
keep  the  Indians  until  the  coming  June.    The  beef  was  black 
and  very  poor;  indeed  the  greater  part  only  skin  and  bone. 
Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Minnesota,  the 
contractors  for  supplying  the  Indians  with  fiour.  took  about 
100  head  of  the  oxen,  selecting  the  best  of  them,  yoked  them 
up.  and  sent  them  with  wagons  to  Sioux  City,  some  240 
miles,  to  haul  up  flour.    This  train  returned  in  February, 
and   these   oxen   were   then   slaughtered   and   led    to   the 
Indians. 
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In  January  the  issue  of  soup  to  the  Indians  commenced. 
It  was  made  in  a  large  cottonwood  vat.  being  cooked  by 
steam  carried  from  the  boiler  of  the  sawmill,  in  a  pipe   to 
the   vat.     The   vat   was   partiaUy   filled   with   water,   then 
several  quarters  of  beef  chopped  up  and  thrown  mto  it.  and 
a  few  sacks  of  flour  added.    The  hearts,  lights,  and  entrails 
were  added  to  the  compound,  and  in  the  beginning  a  few 
beans  were  put  into  the  vat.  but  this  luxury  did  not  continue 
long.    This  soup  was  issued  every  other  day — to  the  Santee 
Sioux  one  day.  the  alternate  day  to  the  Winnebagoes.    It 
was  very  unpalatable.     On  the   day   the  Indians  received 
soup  they  had  no  other  food  issued  to  them.    They  were  very 
much  dissatisfied  and  said  they  could  not  live  on  the  soup, 
when  those  in  charge  told  them  if  they  could  live  elsewhere, 
they  had  better  go,  but  that  they  must  not  go  to  the  white 
settlements.    Many  of  them  did  leave  the  agency,  some  going 
to  Port  Sully,  others  to  Fort  Randall,  in  search  of  food. 
From  a  description  of  this  nauseous  mess,  called  soup,  given 
by  Samuel  C.  Haynes,  then  at  Fort  Randall,  and  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  military  service,  it  is  seen  that  the  Indians 
had  good  cause  to  leave  Crow  Creek.    He  states  that  there 
were  thrown  into  the  vat  beef,  beef  heads,  entrails  of  the 
beeves,  some  beans,  flour,  and  -pork.     I  think  there  were 
put  into  the  vat  two  barrels  of  flour  each  time,  which  was 
not  oftener  than  once  in  24  hours.     This  mass  was  then 
cooked  by  the  steam  from  the  boiler  passing  through  the  pipe 
into  the  vat.     When  that  was  done,  all  the  Indians  were 
ordered  to  come  with  their  pails  and  get  it.    It  was  dipped 
out  to  the  Indians  with  a  long-handled  dipper,  made  for 
the  purpose.    I  cannot  say  the  quantity  given  to  each.    It 
was  about  the  consistency  of  very  thin  gruel.    The  Indians 
would  pour   off  the  thinner   portion  and   eat   that  which 
settled  at  the  bottom.    As  it  was  dipped  out  of  the  vat  some 
of  the  Indians  would  get  the  thinner  portions  and  some 
would  get  some  meat.    I  passed  there  frequently  when  it  was 
cooking,  and  was  often  there  when  it  was  being  issued,  and 
it  had  a  very  offensive  odor;  it  had  the  odor  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  entrails  of  the  beeves.    I  have  seen  the  settlings 
of  the  vat  after  they  were  through  issuing  it  to  the  Indians, 
when  they  were  cleaning  the  vat,  and  the  settlings  smelled 
like    carrion — like    decomposed    meat.      The    Santees    and 
Winnebagoes  were  fed  from  this  vat;  some  of  the  Indians 
refused  to  eat  it,  saying  they  could  not  do  so  as  it  made  them 
sick.    The  Winnebagoes  protested  against  such  filthy  cook- 
ing, and  said  they  could  not  eat  it;  they  said  it  was  only  fit 
for  hogs,  and  they  said  they  were  not  hogs. 

No  clothing  having  been  issued  to  the  Santee  Sioux  or 
Winnebagoes  since   1862,  they  suffered  much  for  want  of 
proper  apparel,  and  from  this  want,  as  well  as  from  the 
lack  of  food,  many  were  induced  to  go  out  on  a  buffalo  hunt. 
Mr.  Williamson,  the  missionary,  went  with  them,  although 
he  was  fearful  they  might  perish;  yet  such  were  their  neces- 
sities that  he  encouraged  them  to  go.  fearing  that  if  they 
did  not  they  would  starve  before  spring.    About  300  went  out 
on  the  hunt  in  February.    Mr.  Williamson  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  if  all  the  Santees  and  Winnebagoes  had  stayed  at 
the  agency  during  the  winter,  many  of  them  would  have 
starved  to  death.    They  were  out  about  6  weeks.    On  their 
return  they  found  that  the  issue  of  soup  had  ceased,  and 
the  ration  consisted  of  flour  and  beef;   the  beef  that  had 
been  packed  in  snow  during  the  winter.     The  ration  con- 
sisted of  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  flour  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  beef,  per  head,  per  day,  during  the 
spring  and  summer.    The  flour  had  been  hauled  some  300 
miles  in  wagons,  without  cover,  and  from  rainfall  on  the 
way.  such  was  the  condition  of  the  sacks  containing  the 
flour,  that  after  all  the  loose  flour  was  knocked  out  of  them, 
tome  of  the  sacks  weighed  30  pounds.    This  flour  was  issued 
to  the  Indians  at  98  pounds  to  the  sack.    It  was  all  inferior 
flour.    During  the  winter  of  1864-65.  the  beef  was  killed  and 
packed  in  the  same  manner  for  the  Santee  Sioux,  and  the 
result  was  that  many  of  the  Indians  left  in  search  of  food. 
It  is  stated  that  many  of  them  went   to  different  points 
where  military  expeditions  had  camped,  to  pick  up  the  scat- 
tered com  that  had  been  left  by  the  horses  and  mules,  when 


fed  for  the  purpose  of  eating  it.  and  also  to  pick  up  the 
dead  mules  and  horses  to  eat.  Mr.  Williamson  states  that 
such  treatment  had  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  Indians, 
many  of  the  women  being  compelled  to  prostitute  themselves 
in  order  to  get  something  to  eat. 

The  Winnebagoes.   not   by  reason  of   anything   done  by 
them  but  because  of  the  massacre   of   the  whites  by  the 
Sioux  in  Minnesota  in  1862.  and  the  excitement  growing  out 
of  that  sad  affair,  were  compelled  to  leave  their  reservation 
in  that  State.    Congress,  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the 
people  in  the  region  in  which  they  lived,  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  their  removal.     They  had  no  previous  warning 
and   remonstrated  against   this  act   of   injustice,  but  their 
protest  was  unheeded.    They  were,  as  stated,  taken  on  boats 
and  carried  down  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Missouri  to 
Crow  Creek.    All  were  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment  on 
the  journey  and  their  location  at  Crow  Creek.    Much  sick- 
ness prevailed,  and  many  died.     They  were  living  in  Min- 
nesota in  peace  and  quiet,  and  had  been  so  for  years.    They 
had  made  considerable  advancement  in  civilization.     Many 
of  them  had  farms  and  houses  and  had  acquired  habits  of 
industry  and  economy.     Such  was  their  dissatisfaction  at 
Crow  Creek  that  large  numbers  of  them  during  the  summer 
and  fall  made  their  way  down  the  Missouri  in  canoes,  land- 
ing at  different  points,  where  they  managed  to  live  through 
the  winter  of  1863-64.    It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  their 
forcible  removal  they  were  supplied  with  grain  stock,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  so  forth,  most  of  which  were  stolen 
or  destroyed,  since  they  were  unable  to  take  their  property 
with  them.     Little  Hill,  a  Winnebago  chief,  thus  told  the 
story  at  Dakota  City,  Nebr.,  to  a  member  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  charged  with  the  investigation  of  Indian 
affairs  in  1865.    The  chief  said: 

You  are  one  of  our  friends,  as  It  appears.     We  are  very  glad  to 
meet  you  here.    Here  are  some  of  our  old  chiefs  with  me,  but  not  all. 
And  we  will  tell  you  something  about  how  we  have  lived  for  the  4 
years  past.     Now.  you  see  me  here  today.     Formerly  I  did  not  live 
as  I  now  do.     We  used  to  live  in  Minnesota.     While  we  lived  In 
Minnesota  we  used   to  live   In  good   houses  and  always  took  our 
Great  Fathers  advice  and  did  whatever  he  told  us  to  do.    We  used 
to  farm  and  raise  a  crop  of  all  we  wanted  every  year.     While  we 
lived  there  we  had  teams  of  our  own.    Each  family  had  a  span  of 
horses  or  oxen  to  work  and  had  plenty  of  ponies;   now  we  have 
nothing.     While  we  lived  in   Minnesota   another   tribe   of  Indians 
committed  depredations  against  the  whites,  and  then  we  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  Minnesota.    We  did  not  think  we  would  be  removed 
from  Minnesota,  never  expected  to  leave:  and  we  were  compelled  to 
leave  so  suddenly  that  we  were  not  prepared;  not  many  could  sell 
their  ponies  and  things  they  had.    The  superintendent  of  the  farm 
for  the  Winnebagoes  was  to  take  care  of  the  ponies  we  left  there 
and  bring  them  on  to  where  we  went,  but  he  only  brought  to  Crow 
Creek  about  50,  and  the  rest  we  do  not  know  what  became  of  them. 
Most  all  of  us  had  put  In  our  crops  that  spring  before  we  left,  and 
we  had  to  go  and  leave  everything  but  our  clothes  and  household 
things:  we  had  but  4  days'  notice.     Some  left  their  houses  Just  as 
they  were,  with  their  stoves  and  household  things  In  them.     They 
promised  they  would  bring  all  our  ponies,  but  they  only  brought  50, 
and  the  hostile  Sioux  came  one  night  and  stole  all  these  away.    In 
the  first  place,  when  we  started  from  Minnesota  they  told  us  they 
had  got  a  good  coimtry  for  us  where  they  were  going  to  put  us. 
After  we  got  on  a  boat  we  were  as  though  in  a  prison.    We  were  fed 
on  dry  stuff  all  the  time.    After  we  got  there  (to  Crow  Creek)  they 
sometimes  gave  us  rations,  but  not  enough  to  go  round  most  of  the 
time.    Some  wou'.d  have  to  go  without  eating  2  or  3  days.     It  was 
not  a  good  country;  it  was  all  dust.    Whenever  we  cooked  anything 
It  would  be  full  of  dust.    We  found  after  a  while  that  we  could  not 
live  there.    Many  of  them  (the  women  and  children)   died  because 
they  could  not  get  enough  to  eat.     We  do  not  know  who  was  to 
blame. 

They  had  a  cottonwood  trough  made  and  put  beef  in  It,  and 
sometime.*  a  whole  barrel  of  flour  and  a  piece  of  pork,  and  let  It 
stand  a  whole  night,  and  the  next  morning,  after  cooking  It,  would 
give  us  some  to  eat.  We  tried  to  use  It,  but  many  got  sick  on  It 
and  died.  I  am  telling  nothing  but  the  truth.  They  also  put  In 
the  unwashed  Intestines  of  the  beeves  and  the  liver  and  the  lights, 
and  after  dipping  out  the  soup  the  bottom  would  be  very  nasty 
and  offensive.  The  pork  and  the  flour  that  we  left  in  Minnesota 
that  belonged  to  us  was  brought  over  to  Crow  Creek  and  sold  to 
us  by  our  storekeepers  at  Crow  Creek.  For  myself.  I  thought  I 
could  stay  there  for  a  while  and  see  the  country.  But  I  found  It 
wasn  t  a  g'^od  country.  I  lost  six  of  my  children,  and  so  I  came 
down  the  Missouri.  When  I  got  ready  to  start,  seme  soldiers  came 
there  and  told  me  if  I  started  they  would  fire  on  me.  I  had  30 
canoes  ready  to  start.  No  one  Interceded  with  the  soldiers  to  per- 
mit me  to  go;  but  the  next  night  I  got  away  and  started  down  the 
rivc-r.  and  when  I  got  down  as  far  as  the  town  of  Yankton  I  found 
a  man  there  and  got  some  previsions;  then  came  on  down  farther 
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and  got  more  provisions,  and  then  went  on  to  the  Omahas.  After 
we  got  to  the  Omahas  somebody  gave  me  a  sack  of  flour,  and  some- 
one told  us  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  Missouri  and  camp,  and  we 
did  so.  We  thought  we  would  keep  on  down  the  river,  but  someone 
came  and  told  us  to  stay,  and  we  have  been  there  ever  since. 

Little  Hill's  narrative  is  quite  lengthy,  and  in  all  its  parts  is 
corroborated  by  Big  Bear,  Little  Chief,  and  Decorah,  all 
Winnebago  chiefs.  Big  Bear,  in  his  testimony,  contrasts  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians  with  what  it  was  "many  years  ago," 
when  they  lived  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  "when  the  men  used  to 
get  two  pairs  of  blankets  apiece,  but  we  do  not  know,"  said 
he,  "what  becomes  of  the  goods  now." 

The  story  of  these  Indians  is  a  sad  but  a  truthful  one;  and 
Is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  story  of  all  Indian  removals;  for, 
while  precisely  the  same  train  of  events  may  not  have 
marred  the  pathways  of  all  Indians  in  the  process  of  re- 
moval, and  the  incidents  preceding  and  following,  yet  all 
have  suffered  seriously,  many  being  subjected  to  barbarous 
and  inhuman  treatment.  When  attempts  have  been  made  to 
remove  an  Indian  tribe  with  fidelity,  and  to  extend  to  the 
Indians  on  the  journey  the  semblance  of  such  treatment  as 
is  due  to  human  beings — such  czises  being  exceptional — 
disaster,  discomfort,  and  suffering  have  been  experienced. 
With  such  incidents  repeated  frequently  in  the  life  of  each 
generation,  as  tokens  of  our  civilization,  should  we  be  sur- 
prised that  the  savage  is  distrustful  of  us,  and  hesitates  to 
accept  as  genuine  our  professions  of  friendship?  The  joint 
committee  of  Congress  that  investigated  the  transactions 
connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Santee  Sioux  and  Winne- 
bago Indians,  in  reporting  upon  the  case,  said: 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured,  that  no  government  can  permit 
such  Injuries  to  go  unredressed  without  Incurring  the  penalty  of 
treaties  broken  and  justice  violated. 

This  committee  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  testimony  in 
relation  to  our  Indian  affairs  in  all  sections,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  wherever  Indians  were  lo- 
cated, and,  among  other  things,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  Indian  wars  were  to  be  traced  to 
the  aggressions  of  the  whites,  and  that  such  wars  were  very 
destructive,  not  only  of  the  lives  of  the  warriors,  but  of  the 
women  and  children  also,  often  becoming  wars  of  extermi- 
nation.   The  committee  says: 

The  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children  has 
frequently  occurred   In  Indian  wars. 

As  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  this  committee  proffered  a 
bill  to  Congress,  creating  five  boards  of  inspectors  of  Indian 
affairs,  each  to  have  a  section  of  country  within  the  States 
and  Territories  inhabited  by  Indians,  composed  of  "men  of 
high  character,  and  organized  in  such  manner  and  clothed 
with  such  powers  as  to  supervise  and  inspect  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs  in  its  threefold  character — 
civil,  military,  and  educational."  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  the  testimony  taken  by  it,  forms  a  volume  of  more 
than  500  pages,  which  may  probably  be  found  stowed  away 
in  the  document  room  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  but  the 
grave  matters  to  which  it  called  attention  have  met  with  the 
same  fate  that  kindred  subjects,  in  previous  and  subsequent 
reports,  involving  the  interests  of  a  race,  have  received. 
Congress  has  signally  failed  to  do  its  duty  in  the  premises. 

The  constant  agitation  for  the  removal  of  Indian  tribes  has 
a  very  pernicious  influence  on  the  Indians.  This  agitation  is 
kept  up  by  the  white  people  who  live  adjacent  to  and  desire 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  Indian  lands.  Unfortunately, 
Congress  seems  ever  ready  to  gratify  the  desire  of  the  whites 
to  bereave  the  Indian  of  his  home.  A  few  examples  of  the 
effect  produced  by  such  agitation  are  here  presented  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Honorable  E.  A.  Hayt,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  year  1877: 

The  agent  of  the  Selitz  Agency  In  Oregon  says: 

"Hearing  as  they  constantly  do,  the  Government  Is  soon  to 
drive  them  from  the  land  they  now  occupy.  In  order  to  make  room 
for  the  whites  who  want  homes,  they  sometimes  get  discouraged 
and  conclude  It  Is  useless  to  Improve  what  they  are  so  soon  to 
vacate." 

The  agent  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Agency  in  Oregon  says: 

The  Indians  in  this  agency  are  kept  In  a  constant  state  of  inse- 
curity by  reports  of  whites  with  whom  they  come  In  contact,  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  soon  to  be  removed. 
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The  agent  at  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  saj-s : 

The  Indians  are  much  attached  to  their  homes  and  dislike  the 
idea  of  removal. 

The  agent  of  the  Kickapoos,  in  Kansas,  says: 
Many  practical  and  progressive  Indians  have  been  discouraged 
and   deterred  from   making   improvements   upon  which   they   had 
determined,  through  fear  that  they  wotild  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  them. 

The  agent  of  the  Otoe  Indians,  In  Nebraska,  says: 

The  subject  of  removal  that  has  been  agitating  these  Indians 
for  a  number  of  years  has  prevented,  to  a  very  great  extent,  active 
improvements  among  them. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  further  quotations  from 
similar  reports,  to  call  the  attention  of  all  refiecting  people 
to  the  subject  in  order  that  the  bad  Infiuences  growing  out 
of  Indians'  removal  may  be  understood.  As  a  general  thing 
there  is  no  valid  argument  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  a  tribe 
when  they  are  favorably  located  on  land  on  which  they  can 
make  their  support.  Removals  simply  to  oust  the  Indians 
and  let  the  whites  have  their  land  must  come  to  an  end. 
Every  consideration  founded  in  economy,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity demands  that  the  Indian  have  a  fixed  and  settled 
home — to  be,  in  fact,  permanent.  Without  it  his  doom  is 
sealed,  and  the  extinction  of  the  race  only  a  question  of 
time.  With  a  permanent  home,  fair  dealing,  and  just  treat- 
ment the  civilization  and  elevation  of  the  race  in  the  social 
scale  is  assured.  Let  it  once  be  proclaimed  as  the  unalter- 
able law  of  the  land  that  Indian  removals  must  cease;  that 
the  settler's  patent  is  not  more  sacred  than  the  Indian  title 
to  his  land;  that  his  home  is  his  castle,  and  the  stride  of  the 
red  man  on  the  road  of  progress  will  astonish  his  white 
brother,  and  ere  long,  instead  of  the  constant  pressure  to 
remove  him  from  his  home,  he  will  have  the  confidence  and 
even  sympathy  of  his  white  neighbor. 

When  the  commission  appointed  to  endeavor  to  compose 
the  trouble  with  Joseph's  Band  of  Nez  Perce  Indians — in 
relation  to  the  Wallowa  Valley  in  Oregon,  claimed  by  this 
band — held  council  with  them  in  1876  and  asked  them  to 
abandon  their  claim  to  the  valley,  within  which  few  whites 
were  settled,  that  chief  said: 

The  earth  was  his  mother.  He  was  made  of  the  earth  and  grew 
up  upon  its  bosom.  The  earth,  as  his  mother  and  nurse,  was  sacred 
to  his  affections,  too  sacred  to  be  valued  by  or  sold  for  silver  or 
gold.  He  could  not  consent  to  sever  his  affections  from  the  land 
that  bore  him.  He  asked  nothing  of  the  President.  He  was  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  He  was  disposed  to  live  peaceably.  He 
and  his  band  had  suffered  wTong  rather  than  do  wrong.  One  of 
their  number  was  wickedly  slain  by  a  white  man  last  summer,  but 
he  would  not  avenge  his  death.  But  unavenged  by  him,  the  voice 
of  that  brother's  blood,  sanctifying  the  ground,  would  call  the 
dust  of  their  fathers  back  to  people  the  land  in  protest  of  this 
great  wrong. 

The  attachment  exhibited  by  Joseph  for  the  land  on  which 
he  was  born  is  common  to  all  Indians,  and  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  the  chief  indicate  that  with  proper  helps  toward 
civilization  the  race  to  which  he  belongs  might  become  an 
element  in  our  society,  not  only  bearable  but  desirable. 
When  this  chief  or  some  of  his  people,  driven  to  desperation 
by  oppression,  and  the  forcible  attempt  to  compel  them  to 
yield  up  the  Wallowa  Valley,  rose  in  resistance,  took  the  hves 
of  some  of  the  white  settlers  and  then  commenced  that 
masterly  retreat  toward  the  British  possessions,  such  was 
his  military  skill  and  exemplary  conduct,  pursued  as  he  was 
by  various  military  commanders,  with  fresh  troops,  as  to  not 
only  create  surprise  but  impress  the  reading  public  with  a 
high  appreciation  of  his  character. 

There  is  not  at  this  time  a  single  Indian  reservation  in 
any  Western  State,  or  in  any  Territory,  on  which  intruders 
may  not  at  all  times  be  found;  while  in  many  the  "squatters" 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Indians,  and  have  such  force 
and  infiuence  that  they  cannot  be,  or  at  least  are  not, 
removed.  The  Government  has  lamentably  failed  in  making 
good  its  treaty  pledges  that  Indians  within  their  reservations 
shall  be  undisturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  whites.  There 
are,  in  our  past  history,  a  few  notable  instances  where  the 
whites  have  been  expelled,  and  in  more  recent  years  a  few 
spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made  rather  to  appease  the 
Indians  for  the  time  being  than  to  drive  out  the  outlaws; 
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but  no  persistent  and  determined  course  has  been  adopted 
to  compel  implicit  ot)€dience  to  law  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  and  to  fulfill,  in  good  faith,  our  obligations  to  the 
Indians.  In  addition  to  the  class  of  persons  who  "squat" 
on  Indian  lands  for  the  purpose  of  residing  and  cultivat- 
ing, or  taking  the  timber  from  them,  there  is  another  large 
class  who  invade  the  reservation  to  rob  and  plunder  the 
Indians.  The  effect,  as  may  well  be  expected,  is  to  make  the 
Indians  restless;  to  check  their  progress:  to  engender  strife, 
often  resulting  in  loss  of  life;  and.  in  such  cases,  frequently 
troops  move  to  the  scene  of  disorder,  not  to  drive  off  the  in- 
truders, but  to  punish  the  Indians,  as  though  they  were 
the  aggressors,  and  the  matter  terminates  finally  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tribe,  and  its  removal  to  a  new  home. 


Men  of  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

^IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  6,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    J.    EDGAR    HOOVER.    JUNE    29,    1939 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  at  the  Boy  Scout  Day  Celebration,  Court  of 
Peace,  World's  Pair.  New  York.  June  29.  1939: 

It  la  Indeed  an  honor  to  address  this  representative  gathering  of 
forward-looking  young  Americans.  You  have  been  kind  enough 
to  aak  me  to  discuss  the  subject  of  citizenship.  Of  course,  this 
Implies  good  citizenship — there  should  be  no  other  kind.  There 
should  be  no  other  thought  for  stalwart  young  men  such  as  yovir- 
selves  than  the  building  of  a  greater  Nation,  a  better  Nation,  a 
cleaner-thinking  Nation,  through  the  constant  recruiting  of  new 
soldiers  In  the  army  of  good  citizenship.  Only  by  this  means  may 
we  hope  to  free  ovu-  Nation  from  the  threat  of  the  criminal  forces 
which  seek  to  place  It  In  bondage. 

It  is  a  cloud  upon  our  national  happiness  that  for  each  one  of  you 
young  men  who  form  the  great  army  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
there  is  a  host  of  enemies  who  seek  to  prevent  you  from  building 
our  America  to  a  higher  plane  of  cleanliness,  decency,  and  human 

welfare. 

Even  though  you  are  1.281.000  strong,  the  criminal  hosts  out- 
number you  almost  4  to  1.  In  its  ranks  there  are  over  4,750.000 
murderers,  thieves,  burglars,  embezzlers,  arsonists,  kidnapers,  ex- 
tortionist*, and  other  offenders  against  our  laws. 

They  exist  through  no  accident.  They  live  and  breathe  and 
plunder  our  country.  Invade  our  homes,  wreck  our  happiness,  and 
take  the  lives  of  our  citizens  because  they.  In  turn,  are  protected 
by  a  skulking  behlnd-the-llnes  crew  of  despoilers  and  modern- 
day  pirates,  the  venal  and  corrupt  politicians,  who  make  it  their 
business  to  place  the  profits  of  the  underworld  above  the  pro- 
tection of  the  decent  citizen. 

These  are  real  public  enemies.  They  rob  the  good  citizen  of 
his  vote  on  election  day.  They  seize  control  of  police  departments 
and  other  law-enforcement  agencies.  And  they  even  reach  high 
Into  the  governmental  bodies  of  our  States,  into  the  legislatures. 
and  into  the  courts,  with  their  slimy  hands  ever  outstretched  to 
claw  at  the  public  purse. 

All  of  us.  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  pay  tribute  In  some  form 
or  another  to  this  vicious,  corrupt  Influence  which  sooner  or  later 
must  stifle  America,  unless  courageous  fighting  young  men  and 
women  enlist  themselves  heart  and  soul  in  a  do-or-die  battle  for 
their  elimination.    There  is  your  challenge. 

The  8>mbol  of  America,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  represents  liberty 
and  Justice.  'Old  Glory'  still  waves  triumphantly  over  the  land  of 
tile  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  It  stands  for  everything  tliat 
Li  good.  Americans  should  be  prouder  than  ever  of  America  today 
and  should  fight  to  defend  her  ideals  from  the  traitors  in  our  midst 
who  stand  for  lawlessness  and  subversive  "Isms."  We  must  lum 
upon  the  scoimdrela  who  would  destroy  Americanism. 

Only  the  young  can  win  a  war.  This  is  your  war — for  a  better 
America.  Step  in  and  win  it!  It  is  a  war  for  decency,  for  the 
safety  of  our  homes,  for  the  sanctity  of  our  ballots,  and  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  moral  fabric  of  our  feUow  man. 

It  is  your  Job  to  get  recruits;  every  boy  you  teach  to  hate  crime 
is  a  victory  for  your  side;  every  person  you  can  interest  In  a  desire 
for  clean  politics,  good  government,  honest  administration  of  jus- 
tice, is.  Indeed,  worth  a  citation  for  bravery  and  fidelity  In  action. 
You  can  win  this  war  by  the  building  of  a  great  fortress — a  national 


mental  attitude  which  will  Instinctively  hate  crime  and  every 
element  which  fosters  it.  Remember  this,  what  you  think  today 
will  guide  our  Nation  tomorrow!  There  can  be  no  greater  achieve- 
ment than  to  build  for  the  happiness  and  moral  safety  of  the 
future. 

The  forces  today  which  make  possible  our  great  army  of  criminals 
are  public  apathy,  public  lack  of  interest  In  honest  law  enforce- 
ment, public  laziness  concerning  the  power  of  the  ballot.  Upon  all 
these  things  the  underworld  breeds — and  when  I  say  the  "under- 
world" I  Include  In  It  the  corrupt  and  venal  politician.  Corruption 
assaults  the  strongholds  of  what  should  be  our  highest  and  most 
worthy  field  of  public  effort — that  of  jMDlltlcs. 

Keep  It  clear  In  your  minds  that  good  politics  is  a  great  and 
beneficial  thing,  but  that  corrupt  politics  Is  a  criminal  thing. 
With  thp.t  thought  always  there  should  be  the  determination  to 
admire,  to  work  for.  to  give  strength  to  the  man  or  boy  who  looks 
to  the  field  of  politics  as  one  In  which  to  seek  the  betterment  of 
his  fellow  man.  There  should  be  nothing  but  scorn  and  disgrace 
for  anyone  who  despoils  this  greatest  of  vocations.  No  more  Im- 
portant mass  movement  can  be  attempted  or  achieved  by  such  a 
healthy-minded  organization  as  yours  than  to  dedicate  yourselves 
to  the  task  of  eradicating  the  stains  of  corruption  from  the  other- 
wise honored  name  of  patriotic  politics. 

Perhaps  there  are  those  who  will  say  that  all  these  things  are 
matters  too  mature  for  the  consideration  of  the  youthful  mind. 
I  insist  that  you  are  Just  the  persons  to  know  the  facts.  Study 
them  and  combat  them,  for  if  you  are  to  grow  up  in  the  world  as 
It  is.  you  must  have  a  chance  to  at  least  make  It  the  world  It  should 
be  by  knowing  the  facts.  This  Is  a  battle  In  which  youth  must  take 
control,  building  constantly  a  growing  army  In  which  there  shall 
be  no  quarter  with  the  forces  of  darkness.  Crime  Is  your  worst 
enemy,  and  the  general  who  commands  It  Is  corrupt  politics.  It 
must  be  your  sworn  duty  as  men  of  tomorrow  to  do  or  die  against 
this  filthy  crew.     It  Is  your  Job  to  clean  up  America. 

I  think  of  the  more  than  a  million  clean-minded,  stanch-hearted 
boys  of  your  organization  who,  day  by  day,  steadily  approach  closer 
to  the  threshold  from  which  they  step  Into  what  I  hope  Is  the 
management  of  this  Nation's  affairs.  Prom  your  ranks  will  come 
executives,  legislators.  Governors.  I  have  no  doubt  that  somewhere 
in  your  vast  organization,  perhaps  even  among  you  who  face  me 
today.  Is  one  or  more  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

And  I  hope  that  In  the  heart  of  every  one  of  you  there  Is  that 
spirit  of  contest,  of  ambition,  of  energetic  zeal,  and  desire  for  the 
betterment  of  his  fellow  man  which  makes  each  one  of  you  say: 
"I  shall  be  that  man.  I  shall  rise  to  the  greatest  position  in  all 
the  land.  I  shall  be  the  President  of  the  United  States,  giving  my 
life  If  need  be  to  build  our  America  ever  closer  to  the  clean, 
wonderful  dream  of  o\ii  forefathers."  No  young  man  co\ild  strive 
for  the  attaimnent  of  more  that  is  noble  and  worth  while  and 
endiulng. 

Your  achievements  will  be  heartened  by  a  never-ending  alliance 
with  the  things  that  are  good  and  noble.  As  we  survey  "the  world 
of  tomorrow,"  we  face  the  changing  world  of  today,  punctuated  by 
the  traditional  virtues  that  never  change.  The  greatest  of  these  is 
character.  In  your  conquest  of  life,  if  you  would  be  victorious  you 
must  dedicate  your  thoughts  and  your  energies  only  to  those  activi- 
ties which  strengthen  character.  You  will  be  a  better  man  if  you 
love  your  home  and  your  church.  Keep  yourselves  physically 
strong,  mentally  pure,  and  morally  straight.  Be  loyal  to  your  Boy 
Scout  organization — It  stands  for  the  loftiest  ideals  and  the  purest 
things.  Let  nothing  cause  you  to  forget  the  forces  which  made 
your  organization  great. 

Never  forget  the  words  of  the  Boy  Scout  motto — "Be  Prepared." 
Always  remain  true  to  the  Boy  Scout  oath,  which  means.  In  simple 
terms,  be  a  good  citizen,  be  a  good  man,  and  be  a  good  American — 
first,  last,  and  always. 


Patriotic  Americans  Will  Preserve  Our  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  6.  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ANDREW    C.    SCHIFFLER.    OP    WEST    VIR- 
GINIA, JULY  4.  1939.  AT  GRAFTON,  W.  VA. 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  at  Grafton.  W.  Va..  on  July  4.  1939: 

One  himdred  and  sixty-three  years  ago  today  there  came  from  the 
minds  and  hands  of  a  group  of  representative  citizens  a  declaration. 
Nothing  In  the  political  history  of  the  world  excels  the  exquisite 
excellence  and  attributes  of  that  noble  effort,  created  as  with 
divine  inspiration  and  marked  with  a  recognition  of  the  Just  rights 
of  human  beings  in  organized  society.    The  more  often  we  read 
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It  the  more  deeply  we  are  impressed  with  the  real  genius  that  in- 
spired the  creation  of  such  a  document.  To  appreciate  its  genuine 
value  we  must  know  and  understand  all  previous  history  of  the 
world.  We  must  know  how  and  under  what  conditions  the  people 
«f  the  world  have  lived  In  the  various  parts  of  the  world  from  the 
beginning  of  recorded  history.  Only  at  such  time  can  we  recognize 
the  far-reaching  doctrines  established  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  eidoptlon  of  our  Constitution. 

Only  a  comparative  short  period  of  time  before  such  Declaration 
was  made  on  this  continent  It  was  the  usual  custom  and  a  part 
of  the  established  law  of  the  land  that  human  beings  were  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  land  and  were  traded,  sold,  and  controlled  as 
was  the  land  itself.  Human  slavery,  or  serfdom,  from  the  inception 
of  human  history  was  quite  common.  Color  made  no  distinction. 
Undoubtedly  many  of  the  ancestors  of  those  here  today  were  at 
some  time  within  the  past  few  hundred  years  attached  to  and  were 
a  part  of  the  land  upon  which  they  lived  and  were  by  their  masters 
held  as  chattels  and  from  time  to  time,  as  was  the  will  of  the  master, 
sold  or  bartered,  as  In  any  other  ordinary  commercial  transaction. 
Frtp  citlzenthip,  with  the  right  of  assembly,  the  right  of  free  speech, 
the  right  of  freedom  in  religious  worship,  were  unknown.  In 
effect,  body  and  soul  belonged  to  the  freeholder  of  the  land. 

To  escape  this  condition,  then  widely  prevailing  throughout  the 
world,  our  ancestors,  as  opportunity  came,  emigrated  to  this  fair 
land.  Less  than  300  years  before  this  historic  and  outstanding 
Declaration  came,  seemingly  again  by  Divine  Providence,  and  as 
we  are  told  almost  wholly  by  accident  came  the  discovery  of  a 
then  unknown  part  of  the  world,  a  part  that  had  until  such 
time  been  uninhabited  by  civilized  people.  It  Is  truly  apparent 
that  Divine  Providence  intervened  to  aid  and  Inspire  In  the  creation 
of  our  Nation.  In  the  first  Instance  by  providing  for  its  discovery 
and  occupation,  and.  In  the  second  Instance,  by  Inspiring  the 
leaders  to  create  a  document  for  self-government  that  was  just  and 
fair.  It  requires  nothing  more  to  convince  me  that  God  revealed 
the  way  to  this  great  land,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  form 
of  government  that  prevails.  A  government  wherein  In  the  eyes 
of  the  law  no  Individual  Is  superior  to  another,  where  rights  In 
all  respects  are  equal,  and  wherein  substantial  Justice  Is  available. 

Those  familiar  with  Roman  history  know  that  only  those  of  the 
highest  ranks  were  entitled  to  be  called  citizens.  It  was  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  be  attained  only  after  special  service  to  the 
emperor.  Citizenship  comes  to  Americans  as  a  right  at  birth  or 
the  right  of  every  emigrant  who  sees  its  advantages  and  is  In- 
spired by  It  and  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  fundamentals  embraced  within  the  system  of  American 
government  are  the  right  to  select  those  who  govern,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  the  right  to 
work,  create,  and  to  own  that  which  we  will  work  to  acquire. 

I  am  alarmed  today  and  deeply  anxious  regarding  the  future 
and  that  comes  from  a  knowledge  that  Instead  of  a  sovereign  gov- 
ernment, free  from  alliances  and  the  influences  of  other  nations. 
we  are  fastly  becoming  Instead  of  nationals,  "internationals"  In 
our  form  and  thoughts,  and  we  are  so  weaving  ourselves  into  a 
fabric  of  a  world  structure  that  many  of  these  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages are  in  great  danger  of  rapidly  being  destroyed.  It  is  well 
to  bring  to  your  attention  numerous  instances,  but  It  will  suffice 
If  I  recall  Just  a  few.  The  policy  of  international  agreement  re- 
specting trade  and  barter  by  which  we  are  ultimately  going  to 
lose  our  Industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  and  advantages  to 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  commonly  designated  as 
reciprocal-trade  agreements.  These  will  lose  for  us  much  more 
than  we  can  at  this  time  actually  realize.  The  three-nation  cur- 
rency stabilization  agreement  by  which  the  value  of  the  currency 
of  the  world  Is  stabilized  and  fixed;  the  fixing  of  gold  and  silver 
value  in  London  as  done  today  by  a  board  of  managers;  the  drop- 
ping of  the  arms  embargo  and  the  effectual  alliance  with  the  so- 
called  democracies  of  Europe  In  preparation  for  the  expected  con- 
flict of  arms;  the  creating  of  loans,  and  the  making  of  gifts  to  many 
nations  the  world  over  to  assist  In  their  internal  policies  and  the 
consequent  agreements  Involved  In  such  loans;  the  suggested 
united  states  of  the  world  with  the  proposal  of  holding  conventions 
to  amalgamate  the  nations  and  place  them  Into  a  confederacy  or 
world  union.  These  and  other  acts  Indicate  a  trend  toward  Inter- 
nationalism that  I  consider  highly  dangerous  to  our  liberties  and 
privileges,  and  such  that  will  ultimately  destroy  the  United  States 
of  America  If  allowed  to  prevail  by  resulting  In  an  amalgamation 
of  nations  and  International  regulations  that  will  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  our  great  country. 

Vv'e  should  not  urge  that  we  demonstrate  a  lack  of  friendship 
for  every  nation  in  the  world;  neither  do  I  mean  that  we  shotild 
antagonize  the  people  of  other  countries;  but  I  do  most  emphati- 
cally declare  that  our  primary  and  first  duty  is  to  preserve  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  as  a  free  and  Independent  Nation 
and  to  fully  discharge  our  duty  to  every  citizen  within  our  sovereign 
Nation. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  Americans  awaken  to  the  danger  of  this 
trend  and  Insist  that  such  be  stopped.  It  Is  essential — yes.  a  matter 
of  life  and  death — that  we  awaken  to  what  Is  occurring  within  our 
own  country,  to  those  acts  that  are  destructive  of  Its  free  Institu- 
tions, and  to  those  subversive  Influences  that  are  contlnuotisly  at 
work  to  destroy  our  present  Government. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist;  neither  am  I  a  demagogue.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  am  a  conservative  and  try  to  study  and  to  understand  the 
problems  of  our  country  and  its  people  and  to  contribute  to  their 
solution  with  such  sound  and  constructive  thought  and  action  as 


will  preserve  our  Government,  assist  In  the  solution  of  our  present 
perplexing  problems,  and  aid  In  the  destruction  of  those  subversive 
influences. 

In  addition  to  having  at  this  time  those  problems  of  Internal 
Government  and  those  questions  of  balancing  our  Internal  eco- 
nomic structure,  we  are  met  with  two  other  outstanding  proposi- 
tions. The  first  is  the  effort  to  change  our  form  of  Government 
from  a  Republic  In  which  men  are  born  free  and  where  oppor- 
tunities are  equal,  to  one  In  which  all  men  are  born  In  bondage 
and   government   Is  administered  by  dictators. 

These  subversive  Influences  are  at  work  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  Nation.  They  are  active  In  every  city.  town, 
and  village  In  the  Nation,  and  through  a  lack  of  understanding, 
many  of  our  citizens  are  absorbing  their  philosophies.  The  con- 
flict Is  on.  Do  not  be  deceived  and  disillusioned.  It  Is  not 
brought  out  In  the  open  any  more  than  Is  necessary  by  Its  shrewd 
managers,  but  ultimately,  and  I  am  afraid  before  very  long, 
unless  we  awaken  to  our  responsibilities  and  act,  such  Influences 
are  going  to  be  severely  felt  throughout  our  entire  land,  and  if 
continued  at  their  present  progressive  rate,  we  may  be  truly 
alarmed  as  to  the  future  preservation  of  our  present  form  of 
government.  Our  liberties  and  advantages  are  vanishing:  our 
opportunities  are  slowly  diminishing,  and  surely  we  are  becoming 
a  divided  Nation;  not  In  the  far  distance  shall  we  see  the  head 
of  this  creature  striking  here  and  there  throughout  the  land  to 
attain  supremacy.     It  Is  now  the  time  to  act  to  stop  such. 

A  second  condition  highly  as  important,  and  In  a  measure 
relates  to  the  first,  exists  today.  It  Is  the  tendency  and  inclina- 
tion to  become  Involved  in  world  affairs  to  an  exceedingly  highly 
dangerous  degree.  The  Inclination  to  place  our  frontier  en  the 
Rhine  or  at  Guam;  to  extend  our  so-called  Imaginary  lines  far  Into 
foreign  lands  and  with  fortifications  immediately  next  door  to 
the  great  far  eastern  empires  of  Japan  and  China.  Our  seem- 
ingly definitely  committed  policy  of  committing  ourselves  in  ad- 
vance and  without  Just  cause  to  another  senseless  world  war. 

My  friends,  today  I  recognize  this  highly  dangerous  condition. 
It  has  been  debated  and  I  have  observed  much  during  the  past 
few  months.  To  have  talked  with  you  and  to  have  brought  these 
vital  facts  for  your  attention  would  be  futile,  were  I  to  leave  without 
suggesting  a  course  of  action.  Cleave  together  In  union  under  the 
beautiful  flag  of  our  wonderful  Nation;  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  In  every  thought  and  action;  practice 
Intellectual  and  moral  honesty,  and  decency  in  all  phases  of  life, 
whether  religious,  political,  civil,  business,  or  professional.  Be 
ever  on  guard  against  the  loss  of  our  fundamental  privileges  and 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  ovir  perplexing  Internal  economic 
problems,  and  by  such  I  am  certain  we  shall  preserve  America 
and  come  out  of  our  chaotic  condition,  supreme,  prosperous,  and 
contented. 


The  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  6,  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   WASHINGTON   TIMES-HERALD   OP 

JULY  6,  1939 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July  6, 
1939: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July  6.  1939] 
P.  D.  R.  Names  Names 

According  to  John  OTtonnell  In  yesterday's  paper,  President  Roose- 
velt mentioned  Germany  and  Italy  by  name  in  discussing  the  Neu- 
trality Act  fight  at  an  Informal  talk  with  newspaper  people  during 
the  ciistomary  Hyde  Park  Fourth  of  July  picnic. 

It  has  been  common  knowledge  that  the  administration  wants  the 
arms  embargo  part  of  the  act  repealed  becaiose  It  will  make  us  non- 
neutral  in  fact  if  a  European  war  breaks  out  with  England  on  one 
Bide  and  Germany  on  the  other.  The  present  neutrality  act  will 
work  for  Germany  and  against  England. 

But  It  clears  the  air  to  have  the  President  say  as  much — and  then 
go  on  to  explain  that  what  he  is  after  is  prevention  of  war  anywhere 
in  the  world  by  any  peaceable  means  available  In  the  United  States. 

It's  hard  to  think  calmly  on  this  whole  question.  Americans 
are  so  Interested  In  the  standing  European  crisis  and  Its  day-by- 
day  changes  that  when  you  say  "England"  or  "Germany"  the 
person  you  are  talking  to  tends  to  stop  thinking  with  his  brain 
and  to  begin  thinking  with  his  emotions.  So  let's  put  the  argu- 
ment for  neutrality  act  revision  on  a  less  emotional  basis. 
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SuDD06«  we  should  find  that  this  law  as  now  written  (1)  would 
work  foTchlle  and  against  Peru  In  caae  those  two  South  Amer- 
ican nations  got  uito  a  fight  and  (2)  was  a  sUnding  encourage- 
ment to  Chile  to  starv  a  flcht  with  Peru.  Pew  ol  us  feel  strongly 
about  the  fate  of  either  Chile  or  Peru.  Most  of  us  would  much 
prefer  that  they  should  not  have  a  war.  or  that  if  they  felt  Uke 
havme  a  war  we  should  have  no  part  of  It. 

Wouidn  t  we.  in  such  a  case,  amend  or  repeal  the  neutrality  act 
in  a  hurry    to  Insure  ourselves  against  entanglement  in  a  South 

American  mixup?  ^      ^   ..^     , 

\iV'hy  not.  then,  act  with  the  same  realism  about  the  far  more 
probable  and  far  more  ominous  European  war?  This  law  as  now 
written  will  work  tar  one  side  and  against  the  other  if  this  possible 
war  in  Europe  breaks  out.  And  It  is  encouraging  Germany  and 
Italy  to  kick  over  the  applo  cart,  because  their  leaders  are  well 
■ware  cf  the  way  this  law  has  unexpectedly  turned  out  to  be 
framed  in  their  favor. 

Pohtlcal  enemies  may  defeat  the  President  on  this  issue  in  Con- 
gress but  we  believe  the  President  is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
argximent  nevertheless.  And  we  believe  that  if  the  Neutrality  Act 
to  not  rewritten  into  a  genuine  neutrality  act  there  is  grave  likeli- 
hood that  the  Nation  will  deeply  regret  it  sooner  or  later. 

Probably  sooner,  if  Danzig  developments  over  the  long  July  4 
week  end  are  inv  indication. 

Hitler  didnt  grab  Danzig  outright  between  Friday  and  Wednes- 
day .'as  plenty  of  prophets  said  he  probably  would  do. 
powra  pouncs  still  stewing 

But  his  huskv  young  men  in  civilian  clothing  kept  on  filtering 
Into  Dandg  frtin  Germany  and  East  Prvissia.  to  appear  on  the 
streets  a  few  hours  after  arrival  garbed  as  German  Elite  Guards- 
men or  Danzig  police  Polish  barricades  were  reported  going  up 
en  the  outskirts  of  Danzig:  England  and  Russia  were  said  to  be 
coming  closer  to  the  much  discussed  antiaggression  pact;  a  French- 
Brltish-PoUsh  warning  to  Hitler  was  reported  Imminent. 

In  short,  the  power  politics  which  may  breed  a  war  went  right 
on  stewing. 

We  cant  see  whv  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  should  consider 
Danaig  worth  the  life  of  a  single  Englishman.  Scotchman.  Welsh- 
man, or  Irishman  to  the  British  Empire;  or  why  Premier  Daladler 
should  think  for  a  moment  of  sending  one  French  pollu  or  air- 
man or  sailor  out  to  try  to  keep  Hitler  from  taking  a  city  that 
Is  96  percent  German  anyway. 

Nor  can  we  see  why  any  Amsrlcan  should  lose  a  wink  of  sleep 

over  Danzig.     Of  all  the  useless  wars  we  can  Imagine  a  war  over 

Danzig  and  the  Polish  Corridor  would  be  among  the  most  useless. 

But  a  war  may  break  out  over  Danzig.     Europe  has  gone  to  war 

fOT  less  cause,  hard  though  that  may  be  to  believe. 

Do  we  want  to  have  on  our  books  a  law  which,  by  making  us 
nonneutral  In  fact,  can  conceivably  drag  us  into  the  war  if  It  goes 
on  long  enough?  We  entered  the  World  War  period  with  solemn 
protestations  of  neutrality.  We  came  out  of  it  lined  up  with  the 
Allies,  having  taken  a  large,  bloody,  and  expensive  part  in  the 
fight  Wed  better  clear  off  the  books  any  law  which  by  any  remote 
possibility  can  trick  us  into  the  next  E\iropean  war — and  wed 
better  clear  it  ofl  now. 


The  Neutrality  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Thursday.  July  6,  1939 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  AND  THE 
DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  July  1,  1939,  together  with  an  editorial  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  July  1.  1939: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  July  1.  19391 
THE  NroTRALrrr  biu- 

We  think  the  House  made  a  bad  mistake  last  night  when  It 
wrote  into  the  administration  neutrality  bill  a  provision  forbid- 
ding exports  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerents. 

We  think  so  because  that  section  may  conceivably  contribute  to 
the  starting  of  another  European  war.  For  it  noUfles  Adolf  Hitler 
that  at  least  one  branch  of  Congress  Is  opposed  to  permitting 
England  and  France,  should  they  be  attacked,  to  buy  guns  and 
bullets  in  this  country— even  if  they  offered  cash  on  the  line  and 
sent  their  own  ships  to  do  the  carrying. 

In  OUT  opinion  the  House  should  have  accepted  the  original 
idea  of  the  administration  bill  that  arms  exports,  instead  of  being 
forbidden,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  cash-and-carry  basis  tbat 


the  House  approved  for  cotton,  scrap  iron,  petroleum,  and  all  other 
shipments  to  belligerents. 

It  Is  argued  that  such  a  step  would  have  been  lending  potential 
aid  to  England  and  France.  But  the  only  alternative  is  to  strike 
a  blow  against  peace  by  promising  passive  assistance  to  Hitler  and 
Mussolini. 

The  dictators  are  already  topheavy  with  planes  and  guns,  despite 
the  accelerated  defense  programs  of  London  and  Paris.  Only  2 
months  ago  Hitler  boasted  to  his  Reichstag  that  he  had  confiscated 
from  the  Czechs  and  "placed  in  safe  keeping"  1.582  airplanes,  501 
antiaircraft  guns.  2.175  artillery  pieces,  785  mine  throwers,  469  tanks. 
43,876  machine  guns,  114.000  automatic  pistols,  1.090.000  rllles.  more 
than  a  billion  cartridges,  and  more  than  3.000,000  artlUery  shells, 
plus  "vast  quantities"  of  other  war  equipment. 

So  now  the  House  has  served  notice  that  England  and  France  need 
not  look  this  way  if  the  test  comes  and  their  defenses  are  found 
wanting. 

The  tragedy  of  It  Is  that  this  assurance  to  Hitler,  while  It  may 
encourage  him  to  new  aggression,  is  no  real  Indication  of  what 
Congress  would  say  once  the  drums  began  to  beat.  • 

A  few  months  ago  a  man  who  certainly  is  no  disciple  of  President 
Roosevelt  said,  in  speaking  of  the  European  situation: 

"If  wholesale  attack  were  made  upon  women  and  children  by  the 
deliberate  destruction  of  cities  from  the  air,  then  the  indignation  of 
the  American  pyeople  could  not  be  restrained  from  action." 

That  was  Herbert  Hoover  speaking,  and  we  think  he  spoke  the 
truth. 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  of  July  1.  19391 

NrUTkALITT   DEBATE 

Partisan  politics  is  playing  an  unfortunate  part  in  the  drawn-out 
neutrality  debate  In  Congress.  Although  party  lines  are  being 
disregarded  In  many  instances,  the  Issue  has  become  undeservedly 
a  test  of  strength  between  administration  and  antladmlnlstration 
forces.  In  addition  to  those  Congressmen  who  sincerely  oppose 
the  administration  neutrality  bill  because  they  fear  it  might  en- 
tangle lis  In  a  foreign  war,  others  are  opposing  It  apparently  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  President  Roosevelt  and  do  not  want  to 
add  to  his  Influence  In  determining  our  foreign  policies  In  the  event 
of  a  European  war. 

Postponement  of  the  final  vote  In  the  House  may  produce  a  more 
satisfactory  version  of  the  bill  than  the  compromise  tentatively 
accepted  Thursday.  This  measxire  froze  an  embargo  of  arms  and 
ammunition  Into  the  bill,  leaving  the  President  discretion  on  other 
expjorts.  Members  of  Congress  should  realize  that  motortrucks, 
petroleum,  steel,  copper,  and  cotton  often  are  as  important  as  war 
materials  as  munitions.  They  need  to  remember  also  that  a  rigid 
measxire  that  wovild  prevent  the  European  democracies  from  obtain- 
ing war  conunodltles  here  might  hasten  their  defeat  and  thus 
strengthen  the  aggressor  powers  for  an  attack  on  the  Americas. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  willing  to  send 
soldiers  to  EXirope  again.  But  this  country  can  hardly  remain 
Indifferent  to  a  European  war  even  if  it  should  wish  to  do  so. 
More  harm  than  good  likely  will  result  if  Congress  tries  to  tie  the 
administration's  hands  too  far  in  advance  of  a  Eviropean  conflict. 
Our  policy  must  be  based  on  rapidly  changing  conditions  abroad, 
and  should  not  be  tied  with  knots  that  perhaps  could  not  be 
untangled  until  after  great  damage  had  been  inflicted. 


The  Neutrality  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AARON  LANE  FORD 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  6.  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   POST   OF   JULY    6.    1939 


Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  6.  1939: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  6,  1939] 

THE   PRESIDENT    IS    UGHT 

The  strong  stand  both  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull 
have  taken  against  neutrality  legislation  which  aids  the  aggressors 
arises  out  of  an  awareness  that  the  United  States  cannot  resign 
from  the  family  of  nations.  Such  realism  is.  unfortunately,  lacking 
In  certain  congressional  quarters. 

The  United  States  Is  the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth.     Its 

Influence   is  world-wide.     And   that   Influence  can   be   of  decisive 

Importance  whether  we  take  a  positive  or  negative  stand  on  the 

great  Issues  facing  the  nations  of  the  world,  whether  we  act  or 

1  Xail  to  act. 
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This  Is  one  side  of  the  picture.  There  Is  another  side.  Because 
the  United  States  Is  too  big  to  live  In  a  vacuum,  whatever  happens 
in  the  world  outside  our  borders  Is  bound,  in  greater  or  lesser 
fashion,  to  have  a  bearing  on  our  lives  and  fortunes  as  well.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  forces  and  tenden- 
cies which  threaten  western  civilization  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

For  that  reason  it  Is  dangerous  folly  to  assume  that  we  have  no 
Interest  in  what  is  happening  and  what  may  happen  abroad.  If 
Europe  remains  at  peace.  If  the  all -too-long  cycle  of  aggression  la 
brought  to  a  step,  it  is  not  only  the  peaceful  nations  of  the  Old 
World  that  will  be  benefited  by  such  a  development.  The  benefit 
win  also  be  ours.  For  with  Europe  at  peace,  our  own  whole- 
hearted determination  to  remain  at  peace  would  then  be  subject 
to  no  challenge. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  aggressions  continue  and  Eiu-ope  Is  ulti- 
mately plunged  ixiio  war,  the  chances  of  our  staying  out  would 
Ipso  facto  be  lessened.  There  have  been  two  world  wars  since 
the  United  States  was  founded.  We  became  involved  on  both 
occa.'ilons. 

Considerations  of  this  sort  make  It  preemptory  for  Congress  not 
to  lessen  the  Influence  which  the  United  States  can  exert  for  peace. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  would  happen  if  Congress  approves  neu- 
trality legislation  that  works  In  favor  of  the  axis  powers  and  against 
the  European  democracies. 

The  House  bill  Is  built  on  a  fundamentally  false  and  dangerous 
premise.  It  assumes  that  the  United  States  is  Incapable  of  taking 
any  effective  measures  to  help  Insure  peace.  And  It  also  assumes 
that  It  makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  in  the  struggle  now 
going  on  in  the  Old  World  the  axis  powers  or  the  democracies 
come  out  on  top. 

The  Gallup  poll  suggests  that  the  American  people  see  the  situ- 
ation clearly.  A  recent  sampling  of  public  opinion  by  the  Gallup 
organization  revealed  that.  In  the  half  year  after  Munich,  the  per- 
centage of  those  questioned  who  favored  the  sale  of  arms  to  Great 
Britain  and  France  In  case  of  war  Increased  by  almost  100  percent, 
with  two  out  of  every  three  prepared  to  sanction  such  a  course. 

Instinctively  a  very  large  number  of  Americans  realize  that  a 
further  weakening  of  the  European  democracies  would  react  un- 
favorably upon  us;  that  a  strengthening  of  the  axis  powers  may 
ultimately  Imperil  our  peace  and  security.  In  this  they  show 
themselves  infinitely  wiser  than  some  of  their  legislators. 


Arms  Embargo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  6,  1939 


ARTICLES    BY    DAVID    LAWRENCE    AND    FREDERIC    WILLIAM 

WILE 


Mr,  GEYER  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker,  now  that  the 
House  has  voted  by  a  small  margin  to  retain  the  arms  em- 
bargo, it  is  well  to  take  stock  of  the  effect  this  action  has 
upon  the  country.  Two  columnists  writing  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Evening  Star  discussed  the  subject.  Neither 
of  these  writers  is  known  to  have  any  particular  New  Deal 
leanings  and  both  are  known  for  their  fearlessness  in  express- 
ing their  opinions. 

One  of  them  is  David  Lawrence,  who  uses  his  entire  column 
on  the  subject.  He  writes  under  the  caption  "House  Plays 
Into  Hands  of  Dictators." 

The  other  is  Frederic  William  Wile.  He  gives  us  three 
short  articles— Hats  Ofl  to  Seven  Republlcans--July  1939, 
Lke  July  1914— and  Our  Turn  Next  If  Hitler  Wins. 

The  articles  are  printed  below. 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

House  Plats  Into  Hands  of  Dictators — Mandatory  Embahgo  Seen 

AS   Curb   on   Democracies'   Supplies 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Cables  from  Rome  and  Berlin  express  liking  for  what  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  the  other  day  in  its  so-called  neutrality 
bill  and  cables  from  London  and  Paris  do  not. 

Anybody  who  savs  America,  and  particularly  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Isnt  taking  sides  already  In  the  world  crisis  Just  Isn't 
realistic.  That's  why  the  administration,  which  has  all  along 
drawn  a  distinction  between  totalitarian  states  and  democracies, 
feels  deeply  the  rebuff  which  the  House  gave  to  the  policy  which 
has  for  the  last  3  years   been  conducted  by  the   Department  of 


State  imder  Secretary  Hull — a  policy  of  open  sympathy  with  the 
democracies  as  against  dictatorship. 

In  many  respects  Mr.  Hull  is  one  of  the  moat  outstanding  men  In 
the  country,  having  earned  the  respect  of  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats.  His  course  of  action  throughout  the  European  crises  of 
the  last  3  years  has  been  one  of  staunch  Americanism.  He  has  not 
approved  by  any  means  some  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  British  and 
the  French,  but  he  has  disapproved  even  more  what  the  dictatorship 
states  have  done. 

Under  the  circumstances,  to  find  the  House  of  Representatives 
openly  taking  sides  with  the  Nazis  of  Germany  and  the  Fascists  of 
Italy  m  the  all-important  matter  of  neutrality  is  to  bring  clearly 
into  view  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  be  conducted  the.se  days.  The  Constitution  gives  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  the  rights  to  make  foreign 
policy  and  gives  to  the  Congress  the  right  to  declare  war.  The  con- 
troversy today  is  over  the  steps  which  might  lead  America  Into  war 
against  her  will  through  a  set  of  circumstances  operating  In  the 
period  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  a  world  war. 

HULL   CONVINCED PEACE   DESIRED 

Mr.  Hull  Is  convinced  that  the  American  people  want  peace, 
that  they  do  not  want  a  single  drop  of  American  blood  spilled  In 
aid  of  either  side  in  Elurope's  quEirrels,  and  that  not  a  single 
soldier  or  sailor  should  be  pledged  to  go  overseas  again  as  in  1917. 

But  how  to  keep  America  out  of  a  world  war,  how  to  keep 
American  troops  and  sailors  from  being  drawn  into  the  combat 
in  E^irope?  This  Is  the  central  question  on  which  opinions  differ. 
In  fairness  to  the  men  who  voted  last  week  to  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  munitions  to  European  countries  in  wartime 
they  think  this  is  one  way  to  keep  America  out.  But  in  all  sin- 
cerity the  administration  thinks  this  is  the  very  way  to  bring  on 
war. 

The  reason  for  these  differences  is  that  a  propaganda  has  been 
widely  spread  that  if  the  United  States  had  not  shipped  munitions 
to  Europe  in  the  last  war,  there  would  have  been  no  German 
submarine  attacks  on  American  ships  and  the  United  States 
would  not  have  been  Involved.  The  fact  is  the  German  navy  at- 
tacked every  vessel  whether  or  not  it  carried  munitions.  Ships 
flying  the  American  flag  and  destined  for  neutral  countries  like 
Sweden  and  Denmark  were  blown  up  at  sea.  The  German  com- 
mand in  effect  was  that  neutral  countries  give  up  the  right  to 
travel  on  the  ocean.     This  the  Unite<^  States  refused  to  do. 

UNITED   STATES    WOULE    FIX    ZONES 

Today  the  administration  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  provision  which 
shall  keep  Americans  from  traveling  in  combat  zones  but  is  not 
willing  to  surrender  to  any  foreign  government  the  right  to  say 
whether  these  zones  shall  be  3  miles  outside  of  this  country  en 
route  to  South  America  or  whether  the  zones  shall  be  3,000  miles 
away. 

Of  more  Immediate  Importance  Is  the  fact  that  America  Is  the 
supply  house  of  the  world.  If  Germany  objects  to  American  car- 
goes, the  objection  can  be  raised  against  American  wheat  and  corn 
and  materials  needed  to  supply  civilian  populations  abroad  as  much 
as  against  actual  war  Implements.  The  House  last  week  by  Its  bill 
barred  munitions  but  not  airplanes.  This  shows  the  embarrass- 
ments which  legislators  can  make  when  they  do  not  permit  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  to  conduct  foreign  relations.  For 
while  Congress  has  the  right  to  declare  embargoes  relative  to  war- 
time, there  is  no  Justification  for  writing  embargoes  into  law  now 
unless  it  is  to  notify  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  help  they  might 
possibly  exp>ect.  To  say  to  Germany  and  Italy  that  part  of  the 
British  and  French  supply  house  will  be  shut  off  is  to  take  sides. 

To  stand  on  the  established  principles  of  international  law  and 
to  notify  the  world  that  the  Congress  will  meet  at  the  outbreak 
of  a  world  war,  giving  due  weight  to  the  circumstances  existing 
at  that  time.  Is  to  follow  historic  and  traditional  American  policy. 
Any  other  course  means  misunderstandings  and  encouragement 
for  one  side  or  the  other. 

ANSWER   READ    BT    ACTION 

What  the  House  has  done  at  this  time  is  being  construed  m 
Germany  and  Italy  as  help  for  them  and  a  refusal  of  help  to  Britain 
and  France.  Tills  tends  to  encourage  the  war-seeking  elements  In 
the  dictatorship  states,  who  are  being  asked  to  believe  again,  as 
were  German  militarists  In  1914,  that  under  no  circumstances  cr 
provocation  would  the  United  States  give  any  help  to  the  Allies. 

A  movement  to  embargo  arms  and  munitions  to  the  Allies  from 
the  United  States  was  started  In  1914  and  became  one  of  the 
principal  issues  which  divided  pro-German  and  anti-German  senti- 
ment in  the  3  years  preceding  the  war.  The  belief  that  America 
was  pro-German  encouraged  the  Berlin  navallsts  to  declare  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare  and  had  the  effect  of  ultimately  drawing 
America  into  the  fray  in  order  to  protect  her  rights  on  the  high 
seas. 

To  keep  out  of  war  absolute  neutrality  Is  essential,  and  the  rules 
are  written  In  the  code  of  international  law,  which  does  not 
require  any  act  of  Congress  whatsoever  to  be  announced  as  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy  imtll  further  notice. 


Hats  Off  to  Seven  Republicans 

(By  Frederic  William  Wile) 

Seven   House   Republicans — Barton.    Cole,    and    Wadsworth.   of 

New  York;  Maas  of  Minnesota;  Stearns,  of  New  Hampshire;  Ball, 

of  Connecticut;  and  Kean,  of  New  Jersey — Joined  the  165  Democrats 
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Suppose  we  should  And  that  thU  law  as  now  written  (1)  would 
work  foTchlle  and  against  Peru  In  case  thoee  two  South  Amer- 
ican nations  got  Into  a  Sght  and  (2)  was  a  standing  encourage- 
ment to  Chi  J  to  start  a  fleht  with  Peru  Few  of  us  feel  strongly 
about  the  fate  of  either  Chile  or  Peru.  Most  of  ,ufi^^O"ld,°^"^^ 
prefer  that  they  should  not  have  a  war,  or  that  11  they  felt  liKC 
havlne  a  war  we  should  have  no  part  of  It. 

Wouldn't  we.  In  such  a  case,  amend  or  repeal  the  neutrality  act 
in  a  hurry,  to  Insure  ourselves  against  entanglement  In  a  South 

^'why^not"  then,  act  with  the  same  realism  about  the  far  more 
-probable  and  far  more  ominous  Exu-opean  war?  This  law  as  now 
written  will  work  for  one  side  and  against  the  other  If  this  possible 
war  m  Europe  breaks  out.  And  it  Is  encouraging  Germany  and 
Italy  to  kick  over  the  apple  cart,  because  their  leaders  are  well 
aware  of  the  way  this  law  has  unexpectedly  turned  out  to  be 
framed  In  their  favor.  ^,    ,  ,      _ 

Political  enemies  may  defeat  the  President  on  this  Issue  In  Con- 
trresa.  but  we  believe  the  President  Is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
inrument  nevertheless.  And  we  believe  that  if  the  Neutrality  Act 
la  not  rewritten  into  a  genuine  neutrality  act  there  Is  grave  likeli- 
hood that  the  Nation  wUl  deeply  regret  It  sooner  or  later. 

Probably  sooner,  if  Danzig  developments  over  the  long  Juiy  * 
eek  end  are  any  Indication. 

Hitler  didn't  grab  Danzig  outright  between  Friday  and  Wednes- 
day, as  plenty  of  prophets  said  he  probably  would  do. 
powoi  POLrrics  still  stewing 

But  his  husky  young  men  In  clvUlan  clothing  kept  on  filtering 
Into  Danzig  from  Germany  and  East  Prussia,  to  appear  on  the 
streets  a  few  hours  after  arrival  garbed  as  German  Elite  Guards- 
men or  Danzig  police  Polish  barricades  were  reported  going  up 
on  the  outskirts  of  Danzig:  England  and  Russia  were  said  to  be 
coming  closer  to  the  much  discussed  antlaggresslon  pact;  a  French- 
Brltlsh-PoUsh  warning  to  Hitler  was  reported  Imminent. 

Ill  short,  the  power  politics  which  may  breed  a  war  went  right 

on  s^^^vinct 

We  can't  see  why  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  should  consider 
Danzig  worth  the  life  of  a  single  Englishman.  Scotchman.  Welsh- 
man, or  Irishman  to  the  British  Empire;  or  why  Premier  Dalad  er 
should  think  for  a  moment  of  sending  one  French  pollu  or  air- 
man or  sailor  out  to  try  to  keep  Hitler  from  taking  a  city  that 
Is  P6  percent  German  anyway. 

Nor  can  we  see  why  any  American  should  lose  a  wink  of  sleep 
over  Danzltr  Of  all  the  useless  wars  we  can  Imagine  a  war  over 
Danzig  and  the  Polish  Corridor  would  be  among  the  most  useless. 

But  a  war  mav  break  out  over  Danzig.  Europe  has  gone  to  war 
for  less  cause,  hard  though  that  may  be  to  believe. 

Do  we  want  to  have  on  our  books  a  law  which,  by  making  us 
nonneutral  in  fact,  can  conceivably  drag  us  into  the  war  If  it  goes 
on  long  enough?  We  entered  the  World  War  period  with  solemn 
protestations  of  neutrality.  We  came  out  of  It  lined  up  with  the 
Allies  having  taken  a  large,  bloody,  and  expensive  part  in  the 
flKht  We'd  better  clear  off  the  books  any  law  which  by  any  remote 
possibility  can  trick  us  into  the  next  European  war— and  wed 
better  clear  it  off  now. 
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EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  AND  THE 
DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 


the  House  approved  for  cotton,  scrap  Iron,  petroleum,  and  all  other 

"^i?T"a^?d  SaSn  step  would  have  been  lending  potential 
aid  to  England  and  France.  But  the  only  alternative  Is  to  strike 
a  blow  against  peace  by  promising  passive  assistance  to  Hitler  and 

^^iS'^luitators  are  already  topheavy  with  planes  and  guns,  despite 
the  accelerated  defense  programs  of  London  and  Paris.  Only  J 
months  ago  Hitler  boasted  to  his  Reichstag  that  he  had  confiscated 
Som  the  Czechs  and  "placed  In  safe  keeping'  1582  airplanes,  501 
antiaircraft  guns.  2.175  artillery  pieces.  785  mine  throwers.  469  tanks. 
43.876  machrne  guns,  114,000  automatic  pistols,  1^0.000  rllles,  more 
than  a  billion  cartridges,  and  more  than  3.000,000  artiUery  shells, 
plus  "vast  quantities"  of  other  war  equipment. 

So  now  the  House  has  served  notice  that  England  and  France  need 
not  look  this  way  If  the  test  comes  and  their  defenses  are  founa 

w&ntlnGr 

The  tragedy  of  It  Is  that  this  assurance  to  Hitler,  while  It  may 
encourage  him  to  new  aggression.  Is  no  real  Indication  of  what 
Congress  would  say  once  the  drums  began  to  beat.  • 

A  few  months  ago  a  man  who  certainly  Is  no  disciple  of  President 
Roosevelt  said,  m  speaking  of  the  European  situation : 

"If  wholesale  attack  were  made  upon  women  and  children  by  the 
deliberate  destruction  of  cities  from  the  air,  then  the  indignation  of 
the  American  people  could  not  be  restrained  from  action." 

That  was  Herbert  Hoover  speaking,  and  we  think  he  spoke  the 
truth. 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  of  Jvily  1,  1939) 

NrUTRALITY   DEBATE 

Partisan  politics  is  playing  an  unfortunate  part  in  the  drawn-out 
neutrality  debate  in  Congress.  Although  party  lines  are  beirig 
disregarded  In  many  Instances,  the  Issue  has  become  undeservedly 
a  test  of  strength  between  administration  and  antladmlnlstratlon 
forces  In  addition  to  those  Congressmen  who  sincerely  oppose 
the  administration  neutrality  bill  because  they  fear  It  might  en- 
tangle us  In  a  foreign  war,  others  are  opposing  It  apparently  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  President  Roosevelt  and  do  not  want  to 
add  to  his  Influence  In  determining  our  foreign  policies  In  the  event 
of  a  European  war. 

Postponement  of  the  final  vote  In  the  House  may  produce  a  more 
satisfactory  version  of  the  bill  than  the  compromise  tentatively 
accepted  Thursday.  This  measure  froze  an  embargo  of  arms  and 
ammunition  Into  the  bill,  leaving  the  President  discretion  on  other 
exports  Members  of  Congress  should  realize  that  motortrucks, 
petroleum,  steel,  copper,  and  cotton  often  are  as  Important  as  war 
materials  as  munitions.  They  need  to  remember  also  that  a  rigid 
measure  that  would  prevent  the  European  democracies  from  obtain- 
ing war  commodities  here  might  hasten  their  defeat  and  thtis 
strengthen  the  aggressor  powers  for  an  attack  on  the  Americas. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  willing  to  send 
soldiers  to  Europe  again.  But  this  country  can  hardly  remain 
Indifferent  to  a  European  war  even  If  It  should  wish  to  do  so. 
More  harm  than  good  likely  wUl  result  if  Congress  tries  to  tie  the 
administration's  hands  too  far  In  advance  of  a  Etiropean  confUct. 
Our  policy  must  be  based  on  rapidly  changing  conditions  abroad, 
and  should  not  be  tied  with  knots  that  perhaps  could  not  be 
untangled  xmtll  after  great  damage  had  been  Inflicted. 


Mr  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  appeared  in  tlie  Washington  Daily 
News  of  July  1.  1939.  together  with  an  editorial  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  July  1.  1939: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  July  1.  19391 
THE  NruTRALrrr  snx 

We  think  the  House  made  a  bad  mistake  last  night  when  It 
wrote  into  the  administration  neutrality  bill  a  provision  forbld- 
dlne  exports  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  beUlgerents. 

We  think  so  because  that  section  may  conceivably  contribute  to 
the  starting  of  another  European  war.  For  It  notifies  Adolf  Hitler 
that  at  least  one  branch  of  Congress  Is  opposed  to  permitting 
England  and  France,  should  they  be  attacked,  to  buy  guns  and 
bullets  m  this  country— even  if  they  offered  cash  on  the  line  and 
sent  their  own  ships  to  do  the  carrying.  .,  ^   *w       ^^^.i 

In  our  opinion  the  House  should  have  accepted  the  original 
Idea  of  the  administration  bill  that  arms  exports,  instead  of  being 
Xorbldden  should  be  placed  on  the  same  cash-and-carry  basis  ti»at 


The  Neutrality  Bill 
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Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  fol- 
loMiing  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  6.  1939: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  July  6,  1939] 

THI  PRESIDENT   IS   RIGHT 

The  strong  stand  both  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull 
have  taken  against  neutrality  legislation  which  aids  the  aggressors 
arises  out  of  an  awareness  that  the  United  States  cannot  resign 
from  the  family  of  nations.  Such  realism  is.  unfortunately,  lacking 
in  certain  congressional  quarters. 

The  United  States  Is  the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth.     Its 

Influence  is  world-wide.     And   that   influence  can  be   of  decisive 

importance  whether  we  take  a  positive  or  negative  stand  on  the 

great  Issues  facing  the  nations  of  the  world,  whether  we  act  or 

1  Xall  to  act. 
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This  Is  one  side  of  the  picture.  There  is  another  side.  Because 
the  United  States  is  too  big  to  live  in  a  vacuum,  whatever  happens 
In  the  world  outside  our  borders  is  bound.  In  greater  or  lesser 
fashion,  to  have  a  bearing  on  our  lives  and  fortunes  as  well.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  be  Indifferent  to  the  forces  and  tenden- 
cies which  threaten  western  civilization  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
For  that  reason  it  Is  dangerous  folly  to  assume  that  we  have  no 
interest  in  what  is  happening  and  what  may  happen  abroad.  If 
Europe  remains  at  peace.  If  the  all-too-long  cycle  of  aggression  is 
brought  to  a  stop.  It  Is  not  only  the  peaceful  nations  of  the  Old 
World  that  will  be  benefited  by  such  a  development.  The  beneflt 
will  also  be  ours.  For  with  Europe  at  peace,  our  own  whole- 
hearted determination  to  remain  at  peace  would  then  be  subject 
to  no  challenge. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  aggressions  continue  and  Europe  Is  ulti- 
mately plunged  Into  war,  the  chances  of  our  staying  out  would 
Ipso  facto  be  lessened.  There  have  been  two  world  wars  since 
the  United  States  was  founded.  We  became  Involved  on  both 
occa.stons. 

Considerations  of  this  sort  make  It  preemptory  for  Congress  not 
to  lessen  the  influence  which  the  United  States  can  exert  for  peace. 
And  that  Is  precisely  what  would  happ>en  If  Congress  approves  neu- 
trality legislation  that  works  In  favor  of  the  axis  powers  and  against 
the  European  democracies. 

The  House  bill  Is  built  on  a  fundamentally  false  and  dangerous 
premise.  It  assumes  that  the  United  States  Is  Incapable  of  taking 
any  effective  measures  to  help  insure  peace.  And  It  also  assumes 
that  It  makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  In  the  struggle  now 
going  on  in  tht  Old  World  the  axis  powers  or  the  democracies 
come  out  on  top. 

The  Gallup  poll  suggests  that  the  American  people  see  the  situ- 
ation clearly.  A  recent  sampling  of  public  opinion  by  the  Gallup 
organization  revealed  that.  In  the  half  year  after  Munich,  the  per- 
centage of  those  questioned  who  favored  the  sale  of  arms  to  Great 
Britain  and  Prance  in  case  of  war  Increased  by  almost  100  percent, 
with  two  out  of  every  three  prepared  to  sanction  such  a  course. 

Instinctively  a  very  large  number  of  Americans  realize  that  a 
further  weakening  of  the  European  democracies  would  react  un- 
favorably upon  us;  that  a  strengthening  of  the  axis  powers  may 
ultimately  Imperil  our  peace  and  security.  In  this  they  show 
themselves  Intinitely  wiser  than  some  of  their  legislators. 
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WILE 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
House  has  voted  by  a  small  margin  to  retain  the  arms  em- 
bargo, it  is  well  to  take  stock  of  the  effect  this  action  has 
upon  the  country.  Two  columnists  writing  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Evening  Star  discussed  the  subject.  Neither 
of  these  writers  is  known  to  have  any  particular  New  Deal 
leanings  and  both  are  known  for  their  fearlessness  in  express- 
ing their  opinions. 

One  of  them  is  E>avid  Lawrence,  who  uses  his  entire  column 
on  the  subject.  He  writes  under  the  caption  "House  Plays 
Into  Hands  of  Dictators." 

The  other  is  Frederic  William  Wile.  He  gives  us  three 
short  articles— Hats  Off  to  Seven  Republicans— July  1939, 
like  July  1914— and  Our  Turn  Next  If  Hitler  Wins. 

The  articles  are  printed  below. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

House  Plats  Into  Hands  of  Dictators— Mandatory  Embargo  Seen 

AS   Curb  on   Democracies'   Supplies 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Cables  from  Rome  and  Berlin  express  liking  for  what  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  the  other  day  in  Its  so-called  neutrality 
bill  and  cables  from  London  and  Paris  do  not. 

Anybody  who  says  America,  and  particularly  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Isn't  taking  sides  already  in  the  world  crisis  Just  Isnt 
realistic  That's  why  the  administration,  which  has  all  along 
drawn  a  distinction  between  totalitarian  states  and  democracies, 
feels  deeply  the  rebuff  which  the  House  gave  to  the  policy  which 
has  for  the  last  3  years  been  conducted  by  the   Department  of 


State  tinder  Secretary  Hull — a  policy  of  open  sympathy  with  the 
democracies  as  against  dictatorship. 

In  many  respects  Mr.  Hull  Is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  men  In 
the  country,  having  earned  the  respect  of  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats.  His  course  of  action  throughout  the  E^iropean  crises  of 
the  last  3  years  has  been  one  of  staunch  Americanism.  He  has  not 
approved  by  any  means  some  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  British  and 
the  French,  but  he  has  disapproved  even  more  what  the  dictatorship 
states  have  done. 

Under  the  circumstances,  to  find  the  House  of  Representatives 
openly  taking  sides  with  the  Nazis  of  Germany  and  the  Fascists  of 
Italy  in  the  all-Important  matter  of  neutrality  is  to  bring  clearly 
Into  view  how  difficult  It  Is  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  be  conducted  these  days.  The  Constitution  gives  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  the  rights  to  make  foreign 
policy  and  gives  to  the  Congress  the  right  to  declare  war.  The  con- 
troversy today  Is  over  the  steps  which  might  lead  America  Into  war 
against  her  will  through  a  set  of  circumstances  operating  in  the 
period  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  a  world  war. 

HULL    CONVINCED PEACE    DESIRED 

Mr.  Hull  is  convinced  that  the  American  people  want  peace, 
that  they  do  not  want  a  single  drop  of  American  blood  spilled  In 
aid  of  either  side  in  Europe's  quarrels,  and  that  not  a  single 
soldier  or  sailor  should  be  pledged  to  go  overseas  again  as  in  1917. 

But  how  to  keep  America  out  of  a  world  war,  how  to  keep 
American  troops  and  sailors  from  being  drawn  into  the  combat 
In  Europe?  This  Is  the  central  question  on  which  opinions  differ. 
In  fairness  to  the  men  who  voted  last  week  to  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  munitions  to  European  countries  In  wartime 
they  think  this  Is  one  way  to  keep  America  out.  But  in  all  sin- 
cerity the  administration  thinks  this  is  the  very  way  to  bring  on 
war. 

The  reason  for  these  differences  is  that  a  propaganda  has  been 
widely  spread  that  if  the  United  States  had  not  shipped  munitions 
to  Europe  In  the  last  war,  there  would  have  been  no  German 
submarine  attacks  on  American  ships  and  the  United  States 
would  not  have  been  Involved.  The  fact  Is  the  German  navy  at- 
tacked every  vessel  whether  or  not  it  carried  munitions.  Ships 
flying  the  American  flag  and  destined  for  neutral  countries  like 
Sweden  and  Denmark  were  blown  up  at  sea.  The  German  com- 
mand In  effect  was  that  neutral  countries  give  up  the  right  to 
travel  on  the  ocean.     This  the  Uniter*  States  refused  to  do. 

UNITED   STATES   WOULD   FIX   ZONES 

Today  the  administration  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  provision  which 
shall  keep  Americans  from  traveling  in  combat  zones  but  Is  not 
willing  to  surrender  to  any  foreign  government  the  right  to  say 
whether  these  zones  shall  be  3  miles  outside  of  this  country  en 
route  to  South  America  or  whether  the  zones  shall  be  3,000  miles 
away. 

Of  more  Immediate  Importance  Is  the  fact  that  America  is  the 
supply  house  of  the  world.  If  Germany  objects  to  American  car- 
goes, the  objection  can  be  raised  against  American  wheat  and  corn 
and  materials  needed  to  supply  clvUlan  populations  abroad  as  much 
as  against  actual  war  implements.  The  House  last  week  by  Its  bill 
barred  munitions  but  not  airplanes.  This  shows  the  embarrass- 
ments which  legislators  can  make  when  they  do  not  permit  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  to  conduct  foreign  relations.  For 
while  Congress  has  the  right  to  declare  embargoes  relative  to  war- 
time, there  is  no  justification  for  writing  embargoes  Into  law  now 
unless  it  Is  to  notify  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  help  they  might 
possibly  expect.  To  say  to  Germany  and  Italy  that  part  of  the 
British  and  French  supply  house  will  be  shut  off  is  to  take  sides. 

To  stand  on  the  established  principles  of  international  law  and 
to  notify  the  world  that  the  Congress  will  meet  at  the  outbreak 
of  a  world  war,  giving  due  weight  to  the  circumstances  existing 
at  that  time,  is  to  follow  historic  and  traditional  American  policy. 
Any  other  course  means  misunderstandings  and  encouragement 
for  one  side  or  the  other. 

ANSWER  READ   BY    ACTIOW 

What  the  House  has  done  at  this  time  is  being  construed  in 
Germany  and  Italy  as  help  for  them  and  a  refusal  of  help  to  Britain 
and  France.  Tills  tends  to  encourage  the  war-seeking  elements  in 
the  dictatorship  states,  who  are  being  asked  to  believe  again,  as 
were  German  militarists  in  1914,  that  under  no  circumstances  or 
provocation  would  the  United  States  give  any  help  to  the  Allies. 

A  movement  to  embargo  arms  and  munitions  to  the  Allies  from 
the  United  SUtes  was  started  in  1914  and  became  one  of  the 
principal  issues  which  divided  pro-German  and  an tl -German  senti- 
ment in  the  3  years  preceding  the  war.  The  belief  that  America 
was  pro-German  encouraged  the  Berlin  navalists  to  declare  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare  and  had  the  effect  of  ultimately  drawing 
America  Into  the  fray  In  order  to  protect  her  rights  on  the  high 

seas. 

To  keep  out  of  war  absolute  neutrality  is  essential,  and  the  rules 
are  wTltten  in  the  code  of  international  law,  which  does  not 
require  any  act  of  Congress  whatsoever  to  be  announced  as  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy  until  further  notice. 

Hats  Off  to  Sev-en  Republicans  . 
(By  Frederic  WUUam  Wile) 
Seven   House   Republicans — Barton,    Cole,    and    Wadsworth,    of 
New  York-  Maas  of  Minnesota;  Stearns,  of  New  Hampshire;  Ball, 
of  Coimecticut;  and  Keam.  of  New  Jersey— Joined  the  165  DemocraU 
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who  gtood  for  outright  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  This  column 
predicts  that  Bruce  Barton.  Jim  Wadsworth.  Mel  Maas  and  theu- 
four  fellow  Republicans  will  be  honorably  remembered  for  their 
patriotic,  nonpartisan  "Stop  Hitler"  votes.  In  thwarting  the  Roose- 
velt-Hull neutrality  program,  the  House  majority  rendered  the 
acio-essor  powers  a  service  equivalent  to  a  decisive  military  victory. 
Gloatlnes  in  Berlin  and  Rome  banish  all  doubt  as  to  the  dictators 
-appreciation  of  its  action.  If  the  Nazi-,  despite  stern  warnings 
frc^n  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Poland,  attempt  to  seize  Danzig, 
history  may  say  that  resultant  war  was  precipiUted  by  the  spitelul 
shortsightedness  oi  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  leadership  of  a  Fish 

JXTLT    1839  LIKE  JTTLT    1914 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  fateful  week  this  observer  was  on 
newspaper  duty  in  Berlin  as  joint  correspondent  of  the  London 
"Daily  Mall  and  the  New  York  Times.  Assassination  of  the  Austrian 
Archduke  had  plunged  Europe  into  precisely  the  same  explosive 
tension  which  holds  It  captive  today.  The  German  war  party, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  lusted  for  "the  day."  The  one  element  In  the 
situation  that  gave  pause  to  the  Von  Tirpitzes.  the  Von  Falken- 
hayns.  the  Hlndenburgs.  the  Ludendorffs.  the  crown  prince,  and 
the  other  war  zealots  was  the  question.  Would  England  come  in? 
In  their  wildest  flights  they  never  dreamed  the  United  States  might 
e^•entually  come  in.  Had  they  been  sure  either  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish-ppeaklng  powers  would  some  day  be  allied  with  Russia.  France. 
Belgium,  and  Serbia,  the  Kaiser's  war  machine  would  never  have 
cleared  for  action  on  July  31.  1914.  Today  Nazi  Germany,  unlike 
HohenzoUem  Germany.  Is  left  In  no  doubt  about  England.  After 
the  House  vote  on  neutrality.  Hitler  Is  left  In  no  doubt  about  the 
United  SUtes  either.  He  has  been  notified  that  the  question  of 
the  democratic  powers"  abUlty  to  replenish  their  sinews  of  war  in 
America  need  no  longer  deter  Germany  from  risking  a  clash  with 
Britain  and  France,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  Invincible. 

OVTR    TURN    NEXT    IF    HTTLER    WINS 

Let  no  American  suppose  that  by  keeping  out  of  a  totalitarian- 
democratic  confilct.  Uncle  Sam  Is  insuring  himself  against  future 
embroUment  in  war.  Is  It  conceivable  that  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
once  masters  of  Europe,  would  resist  the  temptation  to  put  America 
m  its  place  too?  Is  It  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Japan  would 
shrink  from  the  opportunity  of  squaring  accoxmts  with  the  one 
power  now  capable  of  challenging  "the  new  order  in  Asia?"  All 
this  in  the  writer's  Judgment,  sums  up  to  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  wiser  and  cheaper  for  us  to  help  the  European  democracies 
"stop"  Hitler,  MussoUnl,  and  Japan  now.  rather  than  to  venture 
that  costly  task  later  on,  single-handed  and  without  allies. 
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The  Inside  of  the  Philippine  Situation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
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LETTER   FROM   PAGKAKAISA   NG   BAYAN 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  days  after  notice  ar- 
rived in  the  Philippines  of  the  introduction  of  my  resolu- 
tion (H.  R.  198)  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  danger- 
ous situation  rapidly  developing  there,  because  of  the  Jap- 
anese InlUtration  and  because  of  the  type  of  administration 
being  given  by  public  officials  from  President  Quezon  at  the 
top  down  through  the  cabinet  and  national  assembly  even 
into  the  municipal  offices,  the  following  letter  was  dis- 
patched to  me  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

This  letter  comes  from  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Filipino 
ci^ic  organizations  and  also  Included  a  resolution  from  the 
National  Federation  of  Philippine  Coconut  Grove  OuTiers 
with  a  potential  membership  of  6,000.000  Filipinos  who  own, 
operate,  work,  or  are  dependent  on  the  coconut  industry  for 
their  livelihood. 

I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  paragraphs  4.  14,  16, 
17.  and  18,  and  suggest  that  those  statements  with  the  facts 
so  capably  related  in  the  following  letter,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  similar  letters  which  have  come  to  me  from 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  warrant  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  proper  committees  of  this  Congiess.  The  letter  is  as 
foUows: 


PAGKAKAISA    NG   BATAN    (POI»tn,AB   FRONT )  , 

Manila,  P.  J..  May  22,  1939. 

Hon.  John  O.  Alexander, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

'     Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  Sir:  The  voiceless  millions  of  Filipinoe.  who  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Philippine  population,  '^"'^^elated  by  the 
news  that  you  have  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  resolution  requesting  congressional  Investigation  of  •  pro-Japanese 
activities  by  the  Government  of  President  Quezon  in  the  Phlllp- 
Dlnes"  The  Japanese  Infiltration  into  the  islands  has  reached 
a  serious  proportion  that  now  it  is  not  alone  a  Philippine  but  an 
American  problem.  If  this  question  Is  not  solved  soon,  and  the 
prospects  arc  that  it  will  never  be  under  the  commonwealth 
government  of  the  Philippines,  it  Is  feared  It  would  only  be  a 
question  of  time  that  Americas  work  In  the  Far  East  will  be  In 
danger  of  being  undone  by  an  alien  power.  ^  ,     ,  „,,.,„. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  public  officials,  and  (or)  wives 
of  public  officials  who  are  Involved  in  selling  and  leasing  landa 
to  Japanese.  Although  this  question  has  come  up  several  times 
in  the  past,  and  the  names  of  Filipinos  who  acted  as  "dtunmlai 
exposed,  nothing  was  done  by  the  Quezon  government.  In  1936. 
President  Quezon  made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  Davao 
question.  Accompanying  him  in  his  trip  to  Davao  were  scores  ol 
assemblymen.  After  enjoying  on  the  way  elaborate  receptions  in 
his  honor,  he  returned  to  Manila  and  reported  "there  is  no  Davao 

^"^I  thSk  your  resolution  should  also  call  for  the  Investigation  of 
the  FUipino  "dummies"  in  Luzon.  The  Dlngalan  Bay  on  the  east 
coast  of  Luzon,  a  very  strategic  point  as  a  naval  base.  Is  now 
controlled  by  Japanese.  A  Filipino  who  is  a  big  political  fl^re 
in  Luzon  has  acquired  a  vast  forest  concession  in  Dlngalan  Bay 
and  in  turn,  sublet  it  to  Japanese.  The  United  States  naval 
authorities  should  take  serious  Interest  In  the  Investigation  ol 
this  particular  case. 

(4)  A  congressional  Investigation  should  also  be  made  on  how 
the  big  politicians  in  the  Philippines  acquired  vast  wealth  while 
at  the  same  time  they  have  been  spending  lavishly,  and  have 
been  living  in  luxury  and  style  These  politicians,  always  In  com- 
plete control  of  the  PhUippine  Government,  will  in  time  Ignite  a 
powder  keg  that  will  bring  about  internal  chaos  and  disorder, 
as  the  Filipinos  are  at  present  rapidly  waking  up.  and  are  now 
realizing  that  their  present  economic  plight  has  been  ushered  In 
by  these  poUtlcians.  Only  10  percent  ol  the  Philippines  national 
wealth,  or  less.  Is  in  the  hands  of  Filipinos,  and  the  rest  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  The  Filipinos  are  again  back  to  their  former 
oppressors  and  exploiters— the  Spaniards  and  the  friars.  And 
this  fact  would  not  be  a  credit  to  American  administration  of  the 

islands.  .,  ,  ,.     j  ^    w 

Propaganda  conducted  by  the  Philippine  politicos,  headed  by 
Quezon,  daily  pictures  order,  peace,  and  prosperity,  while,  in  truth 
and  m  fact,  the  people  live  In  misery  and  want.  And  nobody 
knows  how  long  these  so-called  order,  peace,  and  prosperity  will 
last  under  the  rule  of  these  politicians  who  have  been  exploiting 
and  corrupting  their  own  people.  America,  which  has  always  been 
Interested  in  the  general  \i  elf  are  of  the  Filipinos  and  the  security 
of  American  residents  here  and  their  interests,  as  well  as  in  the 
continuation  of  a  trade  relationship  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  cannot  remain  antago- 
nistic to  the  sad  fate  of  the  Filipinos,  and  continue.  Instead,  to 
pamper  the  handful  of  Philippine  politicians. 

Although  he  was  poor  in  purse  and  obscure  to  fame  before  he 
became  a  Resident  Commissioner  In  Washington.  D.  C.  over  25 
years  ago.  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  now  President  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines,  is  a  man  of  vast  wealth  and  potential  political 
power  In  the  Islands.  Quezon^  wealth  over  10  years  ago  wa."!  esti- 
mated at  PIO.OOO.OOO.  In  round  numbers,  and  all  of  it  hasnt  yet 
been  disclosed  to  the  eye  of  public  scrutiny. 

With  his  salary  as  senator  the  comparative  meager  sum  of  fl.OOO 
per  month,  and  with  his  record  as  a  liberal  spender  still  fresh  in 
memory  of  those  who  have  been  In  a  position  to  know,  the  people 
of  the  islands  are  beginning  to  a.sk  themselves  what  has  been  the 
source  of  Quezon's  wealth.  He  couldn't  have  saved  it  out  of  his 
official  salary,  because  the  total  is  vastly  more  than  his  total  salary 
could  have  amounted  to  If  he  saved  every  cent.  The  suspicion 
exists  that  he  got  it  by  accepting  "presents"  from  those  who 
profited  from  legislative  acts  that  permitted  them  to  exploit  the 
Islands  and  their  people. 

The  list  of  Quezon's  properties  and  the  valuations  is  as  foUows: 

San  Felipe  Ncrl  hacienda.  2.700.000  square  meters 

House  and  lot  at  Pasay 

House  bought  from  Justice  Johnson 

Fishery  In  Pampanga — 

Lumber  yard,  Calawag,  Tayabas 

House  and  land  bought  from  Mr.  Gibbs 

House  and  lot  bought  from  Mr.  Hosklns 

House  and  land  bought  from  Mr.  Antonio  Brias  Roxas.. 
Stocks  in  governments  business  enterprises  and  news- 
papers  

Coconut  plantations  in  Tayabas 

Land  In  Balintawak 

Land  in  Mandaluyong 

Dalagang  Bukld 


Total- 


f5, 

400. OCO 

100. 000 

75.000 

100,  000 

60, 000 

75.000 

45. COO 

12. 000 

25.000 

20.000 

300.000 

4 

400.000 

100.000 

10 

702,000 

The  above  list  does  not  Include  Quezon's  land  In  Sarlaya  or 
Baler,  Tayabas.  or  his  Interests  in  other  countries,  which  up  to  the 
present  time  have  not  been  estimated. 

Like  former  Senator  Sergio  Osmena,  now  'Vice  President  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines,  who  also  was  poor  and  un- 
known. Quezon  has  risen  to  wealth  and  political  fame. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  Quezon  and  Osmena,  and 
Dr.  Jose  Rlzal,  to  whom  misguided  admirers  sometimes  compare 
them.  Rlzal.  when  he  worked  for  freedom,  starved.  He  was 
finally  sent  to  Jail  and  then  executed.  But  Instead  of  starving. 
Quezon  and  Osmena  have  become  millionaires,  living  In  luxury. 
And  although  there  are  many  people  who  believe  they  ought  to 
b2  Jailed  for  graft,  the  probabilities  are  they  never  will  be,  unless 
good  old  Uncle  Sam  steps  In  to  right  the  wrong. 

The  Filipinos  In  general  are  peaceful  and  law-abiding  people. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  ever3rthlng.  Under  continued  abuses, 
patience  does  not  hold  long.  And  the  Filipinos'  patience  Is  not 
an  exception.     This  was  demonstrated  in  1896. 

In  the  Philippines  today,  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  democ- 
racy. This  country  Is  ruled  by  a  dictator,  with  the  legislative  and 
the  Judicial  branches  of  the  government  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hands.  The  government  here  is  run  by  one-party  system,  the 
titular  head  of  which  Is  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(14)  The  President  holds  the  purse  string  of  the  Nation,  has 
charge  of  the  duties  of  hiring  and  firing  Government  officials 
whether  appointive  or  elective,  controls  the  police  force  of  the 
country,  the  Philippine  constabulary  and  the  Philippine  Army, 
and.  in  fact,  has  the  direct  control  of  everything  about  the  Gov- 
ernment and  enjoys  unlimited  powers,  even  to  the  point  of  doing 
ftnd  undoing  things  without  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Here 
there  is  no  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble.  The  political  oligarchy  of  the 
President  controls  the  election,  and  is  aided  by  all  Government 
agencies  every  election.  The  election  law  is  so  drafted  that  an 
opposition  party  has  no  chance  of  growth.  Election  frauds  are 
rampant,  and  those  who  commit  frauds  are  not  punished.  The 
President  of  the  Commonwealth  is  surrounded  by  paid  flatterers 
and  admirers  who  from  time  to  time  praise  every  act  and  deed 
of  the  President-dictator,  and  who  daily  conduct  the  publicity 
work  prescribed  by  the  "big  chief."  He  is  also  surrounded  by  no 
less  than  50  advisers.  Americans  and  PUlpinos.  who  receive  annual 
salaries  from  f40.000  down. 

If  the  political  order  of  things  here  Is  hot  cut  from  Its  root,  the 
day  Is  not  far  that  the  Filipino  people  will  be  divided  against  each 
other — the  government  men,  most  of  whom  are  Spaniards  and 
Mestizos,  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  while  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Philippine  popvilation  who  are  not  contented  with  the 
political  order  of  things  will  be  compelled  to  line  up  with  an  alien 
power.  We  do  not  want  to  see  this  thing  take  place,  and  tc  our 
way  of  thinking  this  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  early  intervention 
of  the  United  States  by  reorganizing  the  political  institution  here 
In  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  real  Institution  of  democracy.  For 
the  United  States  to  continue  pampering  the  handful  of  politicians, 
including  the  Spaniards  and  the  Friars,  will  not  be  fruitful  of  good 
results.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  the  Filipino  people  are  not 
In  favor  of  President  Quezon's  appointment  of  a  naturalizpd  Span- 
lard  to  become  the  Philippine  Resident  Commissioner  in  Washing- 
ten.  President  Quezon's  administration  has  always  been  directed 
In  favor  of  Spaniards.  Spanish  Mestizos.  Friars,  and  foreigners. 
You  can  therefore  readily  see  that  the  Philippines  has  a  peculiar 
dictatorial  form  of  government. 

(16)  The  news  of  the  contemplated  congressional  Investigation 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Filipino  people,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  "high  treason."  If  that  Inves- 
tigation Is  carried  out.  along  with  other  things  which  I  have  sug- 
gested in  my  letter,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  wUl  really  be 
confronted  with  a  problem  here. 

(17)  A  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Philippine  Coconut  Grove  Owners  Organizations  petition- 
ing the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  abolish 
the  3-cent  per  pound  processing  tax  on  coconut  oil  is  also  for- 
warded to  you  for  publication.  Our  Industry  here  Is  almost  dead 
with  virtually  5,000.000  people  out  of  work  in  the  coconut  regions. 
Only  the  Quezon  government  is  making  money,  and  with  the 
excise  tax  refund  Quezxjn  established  his  political  power.  I  believe 
that  the  coconut  Industry  has  been  unjustly  treated.  This  Is  the 
only  industrj'  that  is  almost  In  the  hands  of  Filipinos  where  some 
443  000  000  pesos  Is  Invested.  As  you  well  know,  coconut  oil  does 
not'  compete  In  the  United  States  insofar  as  its  Industrial  usage 
Is  concerned  Instead,  It  helps  the  United  States  domestic  oils 
and  fats  as  the  use  of  the  coconut  oil  is  not  complete  without 
using  other  oils  or  fats.  Of  the  6.000.000,000  pounds  of  oils  and 
fats  consumed  in  the  United  States  for  edible  purposes,  barely 
3  percent  of  our  coconut  oil  is  used.  Quezon,  Osmena.  and  Ell- 
zalde  In  a  round-about  way.  are  against  the  abolition  of  the 
excise  tax  as  proposed  In  the  new  bill  which  took  the  place  of  the 
omnibus  bill.  So  you  can  readily  see  these  people  really  want  to 
kill  the  "goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg."  I  wish  you  would  give 
us  a  hand  In  fighting  for  the  cause  of  the  coconut  Industry  where 
about  6.000,000  people  depend  for  work  and  livelihood. 

(18)  This  letter  has  been  sent  to  you  in  support  of  your  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  congressional  Investigation  of  the  "pro-Japanese 
activities  of  the  Quezon  government  In  the  PhUippines."  We, 
however,  believe  that  your  resolution  should  be  broadened  in 
scope  so  as  to  Include  congressional  investigation  of  the  political 
graft  and  corruption  here,  and  the  political  set-up  of  the  Philip- 


pines.    If  this  Is  done,   the  Rliplno  people,  I   am  sure,  will  be 
doubly  appreciative  of  the  great  work  America  has  done  for  them. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Luis   Actjdo, 
Secretary,  Pagkakaisa  ng  Bayan. 


Work  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  6.  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  development  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  the  work  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  its  farm  placement  service  will  be  continued  and,  if 
possible,  expanded.  Particularly  important  to  the  pressing 
problem  of  migrating  farm  families  is  the  work  of  the  Farm 
placement  service;  and,  indeed,  no  ultimate  solution  of  that 
problem  can  reasonably  be  looked  for  until  these  people  can 
have  the  advantage  in  every  portion  of  the  Nation  of  the 
guidance  of  some  such  agency  in  reaching  employment. 

FARM  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  June  1933, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  employment  sys- 
tem, to  operate  through  affiliated  State  employment  services. 
The  enabling  statute  also  provided  that  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  should  "maintain  a  farm  placement 
service." 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  originated  at  the 
time  of  the  World  War.  when  there  existed  an  imperative 
need  for  orderly  recruiting  of  farm  labor  to  harvest  crops. 
The  farm  placement  service  has  been  continued  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  since 
that  time. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  the  Service 
functioned  through  special  agents,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pub- 
licize shortages  of  labor  required  for  various  crops  and  to 
organize  groups  of  migratory  labor  to  cover  each  shortage. 
Farm  placement  work  was  accomplished  at  that  time  through 
newspapers,  special  bulletins,  and  such  media  of  publicity, 
and  in  most  instances  without  the  advantage  of  public 
employment  offices. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  has  broadened  the  activities  and 
enlarged  the  scope  of  usefulness  of  the  farm  placement 
service.  As  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  State  employment 
services,  contact  points,  both  for  growers  and  farm  labor, 
increased  tremendously.  In  July  1935  the  headquarters  of 
the  farm  placement  service  was  brought  to  Washington 
from  Kansas  City.  Farm  placement  supervisors  have  been 
appointed  in  all  of  the  major  agricultural  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  in  one  Eastern  State.  The  headquarters 
office  of  the  farm  placement  service  in  Washington  estab- 
lishes and  directs  its  administrative  policies,  while  the  farm 
placement  supervisors  in  the  States  focus  the  attention  of 
growers  and  of  farm  labor  upon  the  local  employment  offices. 
Satisfying  progress  has  been  made  in  the  program  to 
secure  orderly  and  controlled  movement  through  public  em- 
ployment offices  of  the  previously  unregulated  flow  of  farm 
labor  in  these  agricultural  States. 

The  farm  placement  service  makes  it  its  business  to 
know  crop  acreages,  conditions,  and  probable  yields:  the 
seasons  and  periods  when  additional  labor  will  be  needed; 
the  character  of  the  work  required;  the  number  of  men 
that  will  be  necessary  in  each  instance  to  care  for  its  par- 
ticular needs;  the  wages  to  be  paid;  the  living  accommo- 
dations to  be  provided  laborers;  the  costs  of  transportation; 
the  most  direct  routes  between  points;  and  the  sources  of 
supply  nearest  to  the  field  of  activity  from  which  labor  can 
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be  recruited.    The  service  also  Is  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  contacts  with  farm  organizations.    In  short,  its 
purpose  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  growers  and  workers 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  fruitless 
migration  of  labor.  , 

When  States,  such  as  California,  are  confronted  with  a 
huge  supply  of  agricultural  labor  and  abnormal  migration 
continues  month  after  month,  the  farm  placement  service 
In  Washington  disseminates,  through  the  State  employment 
scr%ice  directors,  publicity  designed  to  check  labor  moving 
toward  those  areas.    In  a  further  effort  to  discourage  im- 
necessary  migration,  arrangements  are  also  made  by  the 
farm   placement   service   with   the   United   States   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  release  radio  announcements  con- 
cerning   the   number   of    migratory    workers    entering   the 

State. 

The  farm  placement  service  has  set  up  a  system  of  clear- 
ance with  all  States  so  as  to  equalize  the  supply  and  demand 
of  farm  labor,  to  obviate  shortage  of  labor  and  the  resultant 
spoilage  of  crops,  and  still  prevent  surpluses  of  labor  which 
leave  workers  stranded  at  long  distances  from  home.  It  is 
as  important  to  keep  labor  in  its  home  community  when  it 
is  not  needed,  as  it  is  to  facUitate  and  regulate  migration 
when  labor  is  required  to  cultivate  and  harvest  crops.  If 
growers  and  agricultural  labor  become  accustomed  to  utiliz- 
ing employment  offices,  the  flow  of  migratory  labor  can  be 
more  effectively  controlled,  and  dislocation  of  workers  can 
be  more  successfully  prevented.  The  local  employment  office 
can  and  should  be  the  source  of  information  which  will  stop 
unnecessary  movement  of  migratory  labor  in  fruitless  wan- 
derings in  search  of  work. 

Each  employment  office  Is  In  position  to  publicize  short- 
ages of  labor  within  the  State  and  across  State  lines.  Or- 
derly movement  of  migratory  labor  is  essential. 

The  migratory  labor  problem  in  seme  of  the  Western 

States particularly    in    California — has    become    extremely 

acute.  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  the  farm 
placement  service  has  made  to  California  agriculture  is  in 
aiding  to  reduce  the  unprecedented  influx  of  agricultural 
workers  from  the  drought -stricken  areas  of  the  United  States 
to  California  in  the  past  2  years.  These  agricultural  migrants 
went  to  CaLfornia  in  the  hope  of  rehabilitating  themselves  in 
a  State  where  climatic  and  other  conditions  would  seem  to 
offer  the  hope  of  a  less  unfortunate  and  more  pleasant 
existence  than  they  had  found  in  their  States  of  origin. 

During  1936.  from  all  States  of  the  United  States.  97,642 
people  seeking  manual  emploj-ment  were  checked  through  the 
border  stations  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Quaran- 
tine of  the  California  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
During  1937  this  total  jumped  to  104.976. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1938  a  total  of  29.634,  or  an  inciease 
of  9,233  persons  over  the  total  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1937,  migrated  to  California  in  search  of  manual  employ- 
ment. 

Prior  to  1938  agriculturists  in  California  had  been  steadily 
increasing  their  acreages  in  crops  which  required  large  num- 
bers of  hand  laborers  and  were  able  to  a  certain  extent  to 
absorb  these  people.  However,  in  1938  many  of  these  crop 
acreages  were  reduced.  For  example,  the  1937  cotton  acreage 
of  612.000  was  reduced  to  354.000  in  1938. 

Early  in  April  1938  it  became  moie  and  more  evident  to 
the  farm  placement  service  in  California  that  if  the  then 
current  rate  of  influx  from  other  States  continued  Cali- 
fornia relief  agencies  would  be  seriously  burdened  with  these 
people,  a  large  number  of  whom  necessarily  would  be  unable 
to  find  employment.  Therefore,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  various  individuals  and  organizations  in  California 
interested  In  the  problem,  they  attempted  to  discourage  this 
migration  which  had  reached  such  alarming  proportions. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  headquarters  office  of  the 
farm  placement  service  in  Washington,  D.  C,  directors  of 
State  employment  services  in  Middle  Western  States,  where 
the  majority  of  these  migrants  originate,  disseminated 
through  their  local  employment  offices  and  by  means  of 
personal  contact,  the  press,  and  the  radio  the  facts  con- 


cerning agricultural  employment  conditions  in  California. 
In  discouraging  migration  to  California  they  emphasized 
that  additional  migration  would  work  a  hardship  on  the 
migrants  and  would  jeopardize  the  employment  opportunities 
of  agricultural  workers  already  in  the  State. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  campaign  of  discourage- 
ment was  taking  effect.  From  April  through  December  1938 
the  Influx  of  migrants  to  California  decreased  29,159  under 
the  1937  figure  for  the  same  period.  Since  that  time  the  in- 
flux has  continued  to  decrease.  For  the  first  4  months  of 
1939  the  border  check  stations  reported  that  17,623  people 
entered  California  in  search  of  manual  employment  as  com- 
pared with  37,096  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1938.  Our 
united  efforts  In  this  direction  have  resulted  In  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  savings  to  the  relief  agencies  of  California. 
The  farm  placement  service  has  made  great  strides  in 
increasing  the  dissemination  of  employment  information  of 
interest  to  agiicultural  workers  and  employers  alike.  During 
the  first  7  months  of  each  year  they  distribute  to  all  offices  of 
the  California  State  employment  service  and  to  other  inter- 
ested persons  a  monthly  State-wide  crop  and  labor  report. 
During  the  active  harvest  months  of  each  year  they  distribute 
this  report  every  2  weeks.  This  information  is  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  82  California  State  employment  ser\'ice  offices 
and  enables  their  personnel  to  give  authentic  information  to 
all  seasonal  workers  about  potential  agricultural  employment 
opportunities,  thus  saving  the  migratory  group  much  needless 
travel  and  disappointment  in  their  search  for  employment. 

In  addition  expressions  of  appreciation  from  other  inter- 
ested agencies  definitely  indicate  the  usefulness  of  the  infor- 
mation thus  disseminated.  For  example,  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  in  the  public  schools  it  maintains 
for  the  children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  makes 
available  to  the  children  the  information  contained  in  our 
crop  and  labor  reports.  The  children,  in  turn,  convey  the 
information  to  their  parents  who  are,  therefore,  currently 
informed  as  to  crop  activities  in  the  State  and  where  the  most 
likely  employment  opportunities  exist.  Leading  agricultur- 
ists in  the  State  also  have  told  us  that  they  find  these  re- 
ports valuable  aids  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  progress  of 
various  crops  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 

The  farm  placement  service  has  worked  closely  with  the 
California  State  emplosrment  ser\'ice  in  assisting  agricul- 
tural employers  of  California  to  find  adequate  labor  qualified 
to  take  care  of  their  crops.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  employment  service,  it  has  assisted  in  the  control  of 
the  movement  of  seasonal,  agricultural  workers  throughout 
the  State,  to  the  end  that  they  may  secure  the  longest  period 
of  continuous  employment  with  a  minimum  of  travel  and  in- 
convenience. They  are  working  steadily  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  so  organized  State  employment  service  that  agri- 
culturally informed  and  interested  personnel  will  be  assigned 
in  each  office  to  take  care  of  the  farm  labor  requirements  of 
each  district ;  that  qualified  personnel  will  be  stationed  at  the 
border  checking  points  to  disseminate  factual  agricultural 
information  to  persons  entering  the  State  and  to  direct  these 
people  to  the  points  where  they  are  most  likely  to  find  em- 
ployment, thus  preventing  concentration  of  workers  in  places 
where  there  is  no  available  employment ;  and  that  temporary 
roadside  informational  offices  will  be  maintained  during  the 
harvest  season  to  direct  workers  to  points  where  harvests  are 
in  progress. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  farm  placement  service 
Euid  its  supervisors  in  the  field,  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  its  local  offices  to  serve  not  only  agricultural  labor 
but  the  growers.  Farm  placements  for  the  11  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  in  the  17  States  provided  with  Federal 
farm  placement  supervisors  totaled  649,601.  The  farm 
placement  service  is  an  agency  which  is  filling  a  definite  and 
long-felt  need  for  equalization  of  the  supply  and  demand  for 
agricultural  labor  and  should  receive  greater  support  from 
growers  In  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Any  plan  working  toward  a  solution  of  the  relief  situation 
resulting  from  agricultural  labor  surpluses  should  take  into 
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account  the  facilities  of  State  employment  services  and  the 
farm  placement  service  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

Benefits  of  the  Florida  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27.  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    JOHN    L.    BOGERT 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  an  article  by  a  great  authority  on  shipping,  Mr. 
John  L.  Bogert,  editor  of  the  Marine  Journal  of  New  York, 
on  the  benefits  of  the  proposed  Florida  canal  to  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  to  the  great  western  section  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  States.  I  shall  read 
those  parts  of  the  article  which  are  of  particular  interest  to 
anyone  wishing  information  on  this  subject.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Every  once  In  a  while  some  editor  of  our  great  dallies  takes  a 
sliot  at  the  Florida  canal,  frequently  linking  it  with  the  fantastic 
Pasgamaquoddy  tidal  power  plant.  On  Tuesday,  April  18,  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  editorial  packed  with  misinformation, 
which  contained  the  following  gem:  "After  the  Geological  Survey 
pointed  out  that  underground  waters  would  be  drained  over  a  con- 
Eldcrable  area,  the  fruit  growers  raised  their  voices  In  protest." 
The  wTlter  of  this  article  was  present  at  some  of  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  listened  to  testi- 
mony by  a  well-known  geological  expert  who  had  made  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  water  table  of  that  part  of  Florida  and  reported 
to  the  committee  that  the  canal  would  have  no  effect  whatsoever 
on  the  fruit  growers'  lands. 

The  stupidity  of  this  water-drainage  criticism  is  evidenced  by  the 
history  of  our  entire  system  of  Intracoastal  waterways.  From  Cape 
Cod  all  the  way  down  to  Miami.  Fla..  over  1.600  miles,  we  have 
various  canals  that  have  been  dug.  deepened,  and  widened  during 
the  last  30  years.  No  one  can  point  to  a  single  instance  where 
the  digging  of  any  one  of  these  canals  has  resulted  In  Injuring  the 
adjacent  land.  And  what  Is  true  as  to  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal 
canals  Is  likewise  true  of  the  canals  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  reach- 
ing down  to  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex. 

In  the   opinion  of   the  writer  the  strongest   commercial   reason 
for  the  digging  of  the  Florida  canal  Is  generally  overlooked.     And 
he  would  like  to  prophesy  that  In  the  years  that  are  to  come  our 
people  here  on  the  Atlantic  coast  will  profit  by  It  far  more  than 
they  could  ever  dream.    Through  that  canal  will  come  the  products 
of  the  farms  of  the  West,  away  up  the   Missouri  River.     Let  us 
take  Kansas  City  as  the  great  shipping  pomt  for  the  food  raised 
In  the  West    which  we  In  the  East  need  dally.     Suppose  we  take 
the  graln-^    for  they  are  the  "staff  of  life."     To  bring  grain  from 
Kansas  City  by  rail  to  New  York  costs  $6  35  a  ton,  and  the  dis- 
tance Is  1  424  miles;  this  reduces  to  4  45  mills  per  ton-mile  and  is 
a  low  freight  rate,  thoroughly  unobjectionable.    But  water  trans- 
portation is  much  cheaper  than  rail;   In  some  cases,  such  as  the 
hauling   of   ore   on   the   Great   Lakes,   as  little   as   one-tenth.     If 
only  we   had  straight  water  transportation  from  Kansas  City   to 
New   York    even   though   it    Involved   the  use   of   a   much   longer 
route    we  could   get   our  food  for  much  less   money.     How  much 
saving?     About  one-half.     If  the  Florida  canal  were  In  existence, 
barges  might  load  at  Kansas  City,  come  down  the  Missouri  to  its 
Junction  with  the  Mississippi,  pass  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans,  skirt  the  Gulf  to  the  entrance  of  the  Florida  Canal,  pass 
through  the  canal,  and  finally  reach  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York  (after  the  New  Jersey  canal  has  been  dug).     The  total 
distance   traversed  will  be  about  3,000  miles,  and  the  charge  for 
hauling  the  grain  will  be  not  more  than  $3  per  ton,  half  what  we 
pay  by  rail  now.     Probably  someone  will  protest  that  1   mill  per 
ton-mile  is  too  low.     Well,  all  through  last  year  barges  were  haul- 
ing   corn   down    the    Mississippi    from    Muscatine,    Iowa,    to   New 
Orleans,  1,430  miles,  for  4  cents  per  100  pounds. 

There  are  60  pounds  to  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  56  pounds  per 
bushel  of  corn,  so  the  cost  to  the  farmers  of  Iowa  was  but  2.24 
cents  per  bushel  for  a  down-stream  haul  of  1.430  miles.  The  rail- 
roads wanted  15  cents  per  100  pounds  to  haul  the  same  corn  to 
Chicago,  only  574  miles  from  Muscatine,  three  and  three-fourths 
times  as  much  for  but  four-tenths  the  distance.  This  2J24  cents 
per  bushel  for  water  transportation  was  no  sporadic  quotation, 
but  the  standard  price  at  which  5,000.000  bushels  of  com  were 
transported  the  1.430  mUes  from  MuscaUne  to  New  Orleans.  That 
reduces  to  flfty-slx  one  htmdredths  of  a  mlU  per  ton-mUe,    U  tne 


Mississippi  River  barge  lines,  during  an  entire  season,  hauled  com 
to  the  tune  of  125,000  tons.  1,430  miles  for  fifty-six  one  hundredths 
of  a  mm  per  ton  mUe.  we  are  Justified  In  assuming  that  1  mill  per 
ton-mile  would  be  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  price  if  the  barges 
could  continue  up  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  canals  all  the  way  to 
Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  As  remarked  above  that 
would  cut  our  breadstuff  transportation  bill  In  two. 

Our  food  bUl  Is  the  most  Important  Item  In  the  annual  budget; 
In  the  metropolitan  district  of  New  York  alone  the  annual  con- 
s\miptlon  of  bread  Is  equivalent  to  1,000,000  tons  of  wheat.  Add 
to  that  some  800.000  tons  of  meat,  100,000  tons  of  eggs,  120.000  tons 
of  butter,  and  60,000  tons  of  cheese  and  you  begin  to  realize  what 
a  handsome  saving  to  the  eastern  pocketbook  S3  per  ton  would  be 
on  all  the  millions  of  tons  of  food  that  the  West  is  constantly 
shipping  us.  Alone,  by  Itself,  it  would  most  certainly  Justify  the 
construction  of  a  canal  across  Florida. 

If  we  don't  cut  the  canal  across  Florida  the  distance  from 
Kansas  City  to  New  York  will  be  lengthened  out  to  3.500  miles, 
and  that  grain  will  have  to  be  transferred  to  ocean-going  steamers 
at  New  Orleans.  For  no  river  barge  would  be  a  safe  risk  circum- 
navigating the  entire  Florida  Peninsula.  The  cost  for  bringing  us 
the  grain  would  be  materially  higher. 

What  Is  true  of  grain  would  also  be  true  of  meat  and  other  farm 
products.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the  possibilities  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  trade  from  Texas,  but  It  is  food,  and  not  neces- 
sarily petroleum,  that  offers  the  greatest  Inducement  commer- 
cially for  the  digging  of  this  most  Important  highway  across  the 
State  of  Florida  which  sticks  down,  like  a  sore  thumb,  for  some 
400  miles  from  the  continental  area  of  the  United  States.  No 
other  nation  in  the  whole  world  would  suffer  the  existence  of  a 
missing  link  between  1.000  miles  of  Gulf  sheltered  Intracoastal 
waterways  and  1.430  miles  of  Atlantic  sheltered  Intracoastal  water- 
ways.   ^^ 

The  Country  Newspaper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  6,  1939 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  wage  and  hour 
bill  passed  the  House,  an  amendment  was  adopted  exempt- 
ing from  the  provisions  of  the  act  "any  employee  employed 
in  connection  with  the  publication  of  any  weekly  or  semi- 
weekly  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  less  than  3,000, 
the  major  part  of  which  circulation  is  within  the  county 
where  printed  and  published."  This  was  the  legislative 
expression  of  the  belief  that  country  newspapers  should  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  wage  and  hour  law. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  Congress  has  not  translated 
its  intentions  into  proper  language.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
these  newspapers  throughout  the  country  have  less  than 
3,000  circulation.  There  are  some,  however,  to  whom  the 
exemption  does  not  apply.  For  example,  in  Iowa  there  are 
36  weeklies  and  semiweeklies  having  a  circulation  a  little 
I  in  excess  of  3,000.  There  are  also  many  country  dailies  with 
a  circulation  between  three  and  five  thousand.  These  latter 
papers  work  under  substantially  the  same  conditions  as  the 
weekly  or  semiweekly  papers. 

Only  a  very  technical  construction  of  the  law  would  claim 
that  these  papers  were  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  For 
example,  a  survey  in  Iowa  shows  that  95  percent  of  the  cir- 
culation of  these  papers  is  in  the  State,  and  that  91  percent 
of  their  revenue  comes  from  within  the  State.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  circulation  outside  the  State 
is  largely  a  courtesy  matter,  since  local  advertisers  are  not 
interested  in  this  circulation. 

Furthermore,  the  conditions  under  which  these  papers  are 
published  make  regulations  not  only  unnecessary  but  unde- 
sirable. They  are  published  in  small  towns  where  sweatshop 
conditions  do  not  prevail.  Wages  paid  are  well  above  pre- 
vailing wages  in  the  community  for  other  types  of  employ- 
ment, and  are  far  above  the  minimum  required  under  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act.  In  most  cases  employees  draw  a  fixed 
weekly  wage  during  rush  times  and  during  slack  periods. 
They  are  far  more  secure  and  more  comfortably  situated  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  forced  to  go  on  a  strictly  hourly 
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basis  with  a  constantly  fluctuating  income.  The  only  printers 
in  these  communities  are  those  now  employed  regularly  by 
the  local  papers.  In  rush  periods,  such  as  the  weekly  press 
day,  the  management  cannot  possibly  secure  additional 
trained  help.  The  only  solution  would  be  to  cxirtail  the  serv- 
ice rendered  to  the  community.  In  fact,  some  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  slightly  in  excess  of  3,000  have  found  it 
expedient  to  restrict,  and  even  cancel,  some  of  their  subscrip- 
tions to  avoid  the  hour  complication  of  the  law. 

Congress  was  evidently  cognizant  of  this  situation  in  pass- 
ing the  law  when  it  expressed  its  desire  to  exempt  the  coun- 
try newspaper.  Clearly  the  intention  was  to  exempt  all  those 
papers  coming  under  this  classification  as  distinguished  from 
the  larger  metropolitan  papers  published  under  different 
conditions.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  a  paper  with  a  circulation 
of  less  than  3.000  should  be  exempt,  while  its  competitor 
with  a  few  hundred  more  subscribers  is  under  the  act.  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  adopt  a  policy  which  will 
encourage  the  publishers  of  these  papers  to  keep  their  cir- 
culation at  3,000,  thereby  eventually  lessening  the  total 
amount  of  emplosment  and  circumscribing  the  service  ren- 
dered to  the  community. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  Congress,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.  R.  6745.  providing  exemption  from  the  wage- 
and-hour  law  for  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  less  than 
5,000.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  have  very 
little  effect  upon  the  operation  of  the  wage  and  hour  law, 
and  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country  newspapers  and 
to  that  great  portion  of  the  reading  public  that  they  serve. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
coimtry  newspapers  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
entire  country.  It  is  the  most  tjrpically  American  institution 
that  yet  remains.  Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  industry  and  population  in  a  few 
large  centers.  To  meet  the  problems  arising  from  such  an 
unhealthy  and  unnatural  condition,  we  are  now  being  told 
that  large  powers  must  be  concentrated  in  Washington.  I 
am  convinced  that  is  not  the  remedy  and  that  it  will  only 
hasten  the  destruction  of  free  government.  The  American 
people  will  some  day  learn  that  neither  monopoly  nor  bu- 
reaucracy can  exist  in  a  free  country.  We  need  to  adopt  a 
policy  that  will  restore  prosperity  and  importance  to  the 
independent  merchant  and  to  the  small  town.  When  we  do 
that,  most  of  our  troubles  will  be  solved. 

The  country  newspaper  is  the  representative  and  the 
spokesman  of  the  farmer,  the  independent  merchant,  and  the 
small  town  generally.  Its  influence  in  both  local  and  na- 
tional affairs  can  hardly  be  overemphasized.  Its  colimuis  are 
always  open  for  announcements  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  various  Federal  activities,  such  as  the  agricultural 
adjiistment  program.  Its  editorial  section  has  never  suc- 
cumbed to  the  influence  of  the  counting  house.  Nowhere  is 
the  American  type  of  government  and  the  individualistic  form 
of  society  being  more  ably  defended.  In  fairness  to  these 
country  newspapers  and  for  the  good  of  all  concerned,  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  6745  should  be  enacted  into  law. 


The  Future  of  Radio  Depends  Upon  the  Use  of 

More  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OF  I>rDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  6,  1939 

Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  just  a  few 
minutes  to  explain  the  substance  of  a  resolution  which  I 
proposed  In  the  House  on  Wednesday,  June  28.  providing 
that  the  Federal  Commimicatlons  Commission  should  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  acquire  data  and  other  factual  in- 


formation, and  provide  an  adequate  method  for  the  use  of 
power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts  in  the  standard  broadcasting 
band. 

The  subject  of  improving  rural  and  small-to\vn  reception 
has  been  before  the  Communications  Commission  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  since  the  first 
licenses  for  broadcasting  stations  were  issued  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  therefore  I  am  not  proposing  anything  new 
when  I  ask  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  not  to 
stop  now  but  continue  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  stand- 
ard broadcasting  with  power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts. 

Recently  the  Commission  adopted  new  rules  governing 
standard  broadcasting  stations  and  made  subsequent  regula- 
tions to  provide  increased  radio  service  to  urban  listeners 
without  taking  any  measures  to  improve  service  to  small- 
town and  rural  listeners.  These  rules  were  adopted  after 
exhaustive  hearings  which  were  held  about  a  year  ago,  and 
at  which  time  a  petition  was  filed  with  the  Commission  by 
almost  a  score  of  stations  scattered  over  the  United  States 
asking  that  present  regulations  be  relaxed  to  permit  broad- 
casting with  power  of  more  than  50  kilowatts.  Many  of  these 
stations  have  had  applications  pending  at  the  Commission 
for  as  long  as  4  years  without  action  of  any  kind  having  been 
taken  on  them  to  date. 

In  its  report  following  this  hearing,  the  Commission  ad- 
mitted that  the  evidence  showed  conclusively  from  a  techni- 
cal standpoint  that  the  use  of  power  in  excess  of  50  kilo- 
watts had  a  distinct  advantage  because  it  provided  better 
quality  service  to  the  vast  population  residing  in  rural  areas. 

The  United  States  has  a  population  of  slightly  over  122.- 
000,000.  During  the  day  time,  a  population  of  over  16,000,000 
living  in  about  40  percent  of  the  area  of  the  entire  country, 
does  not  receive  a  satisfactory  signal  from  a  single  broad- 
casting station.  At  night  time,  a  population  of  over  28,000,- 
000  living  in  about  60  percent  of  the  area  of  the  country, 
likewise  does  not  receive  a  satisfactory  signal.  Then  added 
to  this  is  an  Indeterminate  number  of  listeners  who  must 
necessarily  depend  on  the  very  minimum  of  satisfactory 
signals  for  their  radio  entertainment. 

By  a  satisfactory  signal  I  mean  the  minimum  signal  which 
the  Commission  has  arbitrarily  fixed  as  constituting  satis- 
factory service.  Taking  into  consideration  then,  that  such  a 
vast  percent  of  the  population  and  such  a  widespread  por- 
tion of  the  total  area  in  the  United  States,  by  the  Com- 
mission's own  standards,  does  not  receive  good  radio  recep- 
tion or  anything  resembling  program  excellence,  no  effort 
has  been  taken  thus  far  by  the  members  of  the  Commission 
to  provide  for  higher  power  which  admittedly  is  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem.  High  power  will  reach  this  area 
and  apparently  only  high  power  is  the  answer  to  the  present 
dilemma. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  the  very  people  to  whom  radio 
can  mean  the  most  and  to  whom  radio  offers  most  are  the 
same  people  who  receive  its  benefits  least  satisfactorily. 
With  city  reception  having  been  improved  year  in  and  year 
out  for  many  years,  has  not  the  time  come  when  we  should 
consider  meeting  this  issue  squarely  and  fairly  rather  than 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem  by  ignoring  it?  We  are  cer- 
tainly glad  and  delighted  that  even  a  low-salaried  wage 
earner  in  many  medium-  and  large-sized  cities  can  secure 
the  best  In  radio  by  going  to  the  comer  drug  store  and 
buying  a  set  at  $9.99,  but  the  day  will  come  when  those  of  us 
who  have  been  chosen  to  represent  the  people  will  have  to 
explain  why  we  have  fostered  rules  and  regulations  on  the 
part  of  an  administrative  body  which  forces  our  country  and 
small-town  people  to  pay  $50  and  $100  for  receivers  need- 
lessly— when  by  the  simple  exj)edient  of  providing  them, 
as  Is  done  in  other  coimtries,  with  a  signal  somewhat 
stronger,  the  expense  Is  placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  broadcaster,  where  it  belongs,  and  not  on  the  already 
overburdened  pocketbooks  of  our  citizens.  There  are  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  even  the  most  expensive  sets 
cannot  be  substituted  for  an  inadequate  signaL 

Despite  the  Commission's  finding  of  fact  that  frcan  a  tech- 
nical and  economic  standpoint  high  power  is  not  a  Franken- 
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stein,  the  Commission  has  arbitrarily  refused  to  relax  its 
regulations  and  permit  progressive  American  broadcasting 
stations  to  compete  with  stations  in  Mexico.  Cuba,  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  Soviet  Russia  which  now  operate 
with  power  not  fixed  at  50  kilowatts,  but  nmning  even  be- 
yond 850  kilowatts.  Some  of  these  countries  which  use 
power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts  cover  less  area  on  the  map 
than  the  State  of  Indiana,  yet  the  whole  United  States,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  denied  this  type  of  radio  reception. 

That  high-power  stations  would  not  create  a  monopoly  in 
the  air  has  ably  been  demonstrated  by  facts  which  were  part 
of  the  records  and  have  been  at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  since  1922.  In  those  years,  when  existing  radio 
stations  made  an  attempt  to  increase  their  power  from  20 
to  50  watts,  competitor  stations  raised  a  cry  of  "super- 
power." The  same  cry  spread  when  stations  were  generally 
advanced  from  500  watts  to  1  kilowatt.  Again,  when  station 
owners  prepared  to  increase  power  to  5  kilowatts,  it  was  gen- 
erally pointed  out  that  this  woiild  create  a  monopoly  of  the 
air.  Of  coiu-se  no  such  thing  occurred,  and  will  not  occur  in 
the  event  the  Commission  decides  to  permit  the  use  of  power 
in  excess  of  50  kilowatts.  The  term  "superpower"  is  only  rel- 
ative— for  example,  50  kilowatts  power  is  less  power  than 
that  delivered  by  a  single  low-priced  automobile  engine;  500 
kilowatts  power  equals  only  that  developed  by  one  Douglas 
airplane  engine.  It  will  result,  however,  in  a  radio  parity 
that  will  put  rural  areas  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  met- 
ropolitan districts  of  the  country  and  furnish  to  listeners  in 
the  United  States  generally  a  program  excellence  that  is  now 
only  attained  in  the  huge  metropolitan  areas. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mmd  that  the  very  phrase 
"superpower"  as  applied  to  broadcasting  stations  has  created 
a  complete  misconception  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  its 
meaning.  If  the  Commission's  so-called  superpower  report 
had  been  termed,  as  it  might  well  have  been,  "Report  on  means 
of  improving  rural  and  small-town  radio  reception,"  an  en- 
tirely different  reaction  to  this  report  might  have  been  indi- 
cated on  the  part  of  the  Commission  itself. 

The  demand  for  fair  consideration  was  first  voiced  before 
the  Commimicatlons  Commission  by  the  clear-channel  group 
of  stations  which  now  operate  on  power  limited  to  50  kilo- 
watts. The  Commission  licensed  one  station  to  operate  on 
higher  power  for  a  period  of  more  than  4  years  on  a  basis 
which  has  since  been  held  to  be  experimental.  The  opera- 
tion of  that  station  which  likewise  is  a  member  of  the  clear- 
channel  group  has  proved  the  distinct  advantage  of  high 
power  without  affecting  in  any  way  any  other  station  in  the 
United  States.  After  4  years  this  station  was  taken  off  the 
air  and  its  power  reduced  almost  simultaneously  with  a  re- 
port by  the  Commission  that  it  could  not  grant  any  further 
experimental  or  commercial  licenses  without  further  facts 
and  data. 

The  puzzling  thing  about  this  action  is  that  while  the 
Commission  itself  feels  it  is  not  able  to  cope  with  high  power 
without  additional  data,  both  of  a  social  and  of  an  economic 
nature,  it  has  refused  all  requests  to  experiment  with  this 
amoimt  of  power. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  situation  by  a  con- 
stituent in  Indiana  who  has  used  the  radio  at  500  kilowatts 
power  and  has  attained  a  program  of  excellence  that  has  fur- 
nished a  radio  parity  in  areas  that  cannot  be  reached  under 
service  that  is  now  provided. 

I  call  your  attention,  therefore,  to  the  program  known 
throughout  the  Midwest,  the  South,  the  East,  and  in  many 
sections  of  the  Northwest  as  the  Nation's  Family  Prayer 
Period.  This  program  originates  in  the  Cadle  Tabernacle  in 
the  city  of  Indianapolis  and  has  been  on  the  air  every  day 
of  the  week  for  8  years.  The  sponsor  of  this  program.  Rev. 
E.  Howard  Cadle,  through  his  family  prayer  period  has  pene- 
trated into  the  rural  and  small-town  areas  of  the  North  and 
Into  the  mountains  of  the  South  with  a  response  that  has 
never  been  attained  before  by  any  program  of  this  nature. 
Dr.  Cadle  has  equipped  with  radio  400  formerly  abandoned 


churches  In  six  States.  Each  Sunday  some-odd  40,000  under- 
privileged people  by  walking,  by  horse,  or  by  mules  congre- 
gate at  these  churches  to  hear  the  word  of  God  by  radio. 

Plans  have  been  formulated  for  opening  up  more  than 
6,000  abandoned  churches,  which  will  be  equipped  with  radio 
and  rededicated  in  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia.  More  than  one- 
half  million  people  will  hear  the  Grospel  from  this  interde- 
nominational institution.  However,  this  plan  now  will  have 
to  be  abandoned  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  radio  signals 
in  this  area. 

One  of  the  first  to  realize  the  benefits  that  were  provided 
by  this  type  of  broadcasting.  Reverend  Cadle,  in  a  clear  and 
convincing  letter  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, pointed  out  that  the  decision  denying  additional  power 
was  probably  predicated  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission to  serve  the  best  interest  of  radio  stations  and  was 
reached,  no  doubt,  only  after  carefully  weighing  of  the 
facts  presented. 

While  not  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  Commission, 
Dr.  Cadle  showed  how  this  reduction  in  power  had  deprived 
many  thousands  of  good  citizens  not  only  of  fine  radio  enter- 
tainment, but  even  more  important,  deprived  them  of  the 
efforts  of  his  organization  and  similarly  situated  groups  to 
bring  the  word  of  God  through  the  air. 

Many  of  Dr.  Cadle's  listeners  in  recent  weeks  have  pro- 
tested to  the  Commission  in  more  strenuous  terms  this  action 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  power  to  be  used  in  broadcasting. 
Despite  these  thousands  of  protests,  the  Commission  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  reconsider  its  action,  and  being  im- 
pressed with  this  demand,  I  introduced  the  resolution  with 
the  hope  that  the  Commission  would  see  fit  to  make  a  fur- 
ther study  before  arbitrarily  writing  a  closing  chapter  In  the 
field  of  radio. 

I  admit  that  I  have  a  further  hope  that  this  resolution  will 
provide  better  radio  service  for  Indiana,  which  now  suffers 
by  a  maladjustment  as  a  result  of  earlier  allocations  made 
by  previous  Commissions.  I  might  illustrate,  by  way  of 
example,  that  Indiana  today  has  relatively  no  large  broad- 
casting station,  while  to  the  north  the  city  of  Chicago  alone 
has  five,  and  to  the  east  and  south  four  other  stations  oper- 
ate on  clear  channels  and  with  50  kilowatts  power.  Under 
the  present  system  of  allocation  of  licenses  for  radio  facilities, 
there  is  little  hope  that  Indiana  within  the  near  future  will 
have  any  powerful  stations. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  serious  consideration  is  being 
given  to  a  possible  application  on  the  part  of  a  station  in 
Montana  for  clear-channel  operation,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Commission  has  taken  no  steps  to  improve  radio  service 
in  the  great  State  of  Indiana,  which  is  now  limited  to  one 
station  operating  on  10  kilowatts  and  sharing  its  frequency 
with  other  stations  over  the  United  States. 

Two  stations  in  Indianapolis  are  permitted  to  operate  on 
only  5  kilowatts  power  during  the  daytime,  and  then  are  re- 
quired to  cut  down  to  1  kilowatt  for  nighttime  service.  One 
other  station  in  Indianapolis  is  licensed  on  even  less  power. 
While  I  am  unfamiliar  with  situations  and  conditions  in  other 
States.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  similar  conditions  pre- 
vail, and  that  my  resolution  would  open  the  door  to  providing 
a  means  for  an  examination  and  an  investigation  of  methods 
of  providing  increased  service  and  facilities. 

Since  Indiana  has  so  little  hope,  under  existing  conditions, 
of  securing  a  high-powered  station,  it  appears  that  our  only 
chance  for  better  radio  service  is  through  the  possible  licensing 
of  high  power,  and  it  is,  therefore,  my  desire  that  the  Com- 
mission make  a  further  study  of  this  question.  I  believe  that 
many  of  those  employed  by  the  Commission  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  me  that  high  power  should  be  approved. 

I  wish  to  further  point  out  that  my  resolution  does  not 
propose  an  appropriation  of  any  additional  funds.  It  simply 
calls  on  the  Communications  Commission  to  further  study 
the  question  of  superpower  and  instructs  the  Commission 
that  it  is  the  will  of  Congress  that  the  Commission  shall 
make  such  study. 
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America  has  always  been  the  leader  in  progressive  developy- 
ment  and  usage  of  modern  inventions.  I  am  unwilling  that 
America  shall  lag  behind  foreign  nations  who  are  already 
far  in  the  lead  in  the  use  of  high  power. 

If  any  of  us  are  inclined  to  treat  this  subject  of  radio  recep- 
tion lightly,  let  me  impres.s  upon  you  that  it  is  not  a  subject 
which  has  been  dealt  with  lightly  by  our  people.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  invested  over  $4,000,000,000  in  radio  re- 
ceivers, and  any  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  improve  the 
utility  and  the  use  of  an  investment  of  this  magnitude  will 
represent  an  appreciable  contribution  to  American  life. 

I  believe  that  we  in  Congress  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  advantages  that  certain  foreign  nations  have  obtained 
from  their  explorations  into  and  use  of  the  field  of  super- 
power in  radio,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  of  utmost  importance  that  oin-  Nation  be  in  a  position  to 
at  least  enter  into  friendly  exchange  of  radio  programs. 

We  cannot  hope  to  progress  further  if  we  refuse  to  explore 
the  questions  that  confront  our  efforts  toward  progress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will  support  me  in  my 
desire  that  we  instruct  the  Communications  Commission  to 
reopen  and  further  investigate  this  question,  which  is  of 
paramount  imjwrtance. 

The  resolution  is  appended  herewith: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  In  Its  report 
on  proposed  rules  governing  standard  broadcast  stations  and  stand- 
ards of  good  engineering  practice  has  made  new  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  provide  Increased  radio  service  to  urban  listeners  without 
taking  any  measures  to  Improve  service  to  small  towns  and  rural 
listeners  leaving  the  Implication  that  no  solution  of  this  problem 
is  being  sought;  and 

Whereas  the  report  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
lists  in  detail  the  many  possible  advantages  of  high-power  opera- 
tion In  the  standard  broadcast  band,  particvilarly  to  people  living 
In  small  towns  and  rural  areas:  and 

Whereas  the  new  rules  governing  American  International  short- 
wave stations  prohibit  the  use  of  power  less  than  50  kilowatts  in 
order  to  provide  better  service  to  foreign  listeners  while  conversely 
other  rules  governing  stations  serving  our  own  people  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  using 
power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in  Its  report 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
data  on  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  high-power  operation 
In  the  standard  broadcast  band  (650  to  1,600  kilocycles)  no  provi- 
sion should  be  made  to  permit  the  operation  of  standard  broadcast 
stations  with  power  in  excess  of  60  kilowatts:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  method  to  obtain  data  and 
other  factual  Information  and  material  necessary  to  determine  the 
social  and  economic  effects  of  power  in  excess  of  60  kilowatts  and 
that  in  so  doing  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  shall 
not  be  restrained  from  licensing  one  or  more  than  one  station  or 
stations  to  operate  on  power  of  more  than  50  kilowatts  for  such 
experimental  operation  as  may  be  thus  necessary. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLAUDE  V.  PARSONS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  6,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM     THE     WASHINGTON    EVENING     STAR     OP 

JULY  5,  1939 


Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Julys.  1939: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  5,  1939} 

KNCOTJItAGrNG    AGGRESSION 

Neutrality  action  that  has  the  effect  of  lending  encouragement 
to  aggressor  nations  is  fraught  with  danger  to  all  the  wckrld — and 
what  is  dangerous  to  the  world  is  dangerous  to  America,  however 


isolated  we  may  strive  to  keep  ourselves  from  other  nations. 
President  Roosevelt,  with  this  fact  in  mind,  has  significantly  called 
attention  to  the  gratiflcatlon  with  which  Nazi  Germany  and  Fas- 
cist Italy  have  received  news  of  the  unexpected  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  butchering  Secretary  Hull's  sensible 
program  for  promoting  peace.  The  eyes  of  the  dictators  were  on 
the  House  when  it  slashed  from  the  admini.stration-.favored  Bloom 
bill  the  all-important  section  calling  for  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo provision  of  existing  law  and  substituted  for  It  a  modified 
but  still  dangerous  embargo  plan.  That  the  scene  was  one  pleas- 
ant for  war  makers  to  contemplate  Is  evidenced  by  the  Jubilant 
tone  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  press.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  re- 
ports received  at  the  State  Department  confirm  the  fact  that  the 
action  of  the  House  in  proposing  a  wartime  embargo  on  guns, 
shells,  and  powder  was  welcomed  by  the  dictator  nations  of 
Europe. 

The  President,  at  a  press  conference  yesterday,  quite  properly 
deplored  the  mutilation  of  the  Hull  peace  program  by  the  House 
and  Insisted  on  adoption  by  this  Congress  of  some  sort  of  legislation 
having  the  objectives  of  that  program — prevention  of  a  world  war 
and.  failing  that,  the  safeguarding  of  the  United  States  from  en- 
tanglement In  such  a  conflict.  He  made  it  plain  to  the  corre- 
spondents that  he  believes,  with  Secretary  Hull  and  many  other 
authorities,  that  thn  first  step  toward  discouraging  international 
troublemakers  shoxild  be  the  scrapping  of  the  present  embargo 
law,  application  of  which  would  adversely  affect  psychologically,  if 
not  from  a  material  standpoint,  the  democracies  of  Evrrope.  while 
causing  little  or  no  material  Inconvenience  to  the  well-armed  ag- 
gressor nations  That  is  why  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists  smiled — 
probably  unbelievably — when  the  House,  purportedly  representing 
the  temper  of  the  whole  American  people,  tacked  an  embargo  sec- 
tion on  the  Bloom  bill.  Now  that  the  reactions  of  Germany  and 
Italy  to  the  House  move  have  been  observed,  it  behooves  that  body 
and  the  Senate  to  ponder  carefully  the  full  Import  of  Nazi  and 
Fascist  glee. 


Railroads   on   Parade — World's   Fair   Pageant   of 
Transport  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  6,  1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  critics  have  hailed  Railroads 
on  Parade,  feature  attraction  of  the  railroads'  exhibit,  as  an 
outstanding  event  of  the  entire  world's  fair.  "A  great  show," 
says  John  Anderson  in  the  Journal  and  American.  "A  spec- 
tacle that  packs  the  'it'  of  Rosita  and  her  dove  dance,  the 
thriUs  of  the  ski  jumper  at  Sun  Valley,  and  the  educational 
values  of  Merrie  England's  Globe  Theater,"  according  to 
Robert  Coleman  in  the  Mirror.  Variety  calls  it  the  "Bamum 
of  industrial  exhibits."  The  Sun  says.  "Most  amazing  show 
on  the  lot";  and  Brooks  Atkinson,  "More  fascinating  than  a 
girl  show." 

Railroads  on  Parade  is  a  real  stage  presentation  in  story, 
music,  and  spectacle  of  America's  conquest  of  a  wilderness 
told  in  terms  of  transport.  It  is  presented  on  a  great  out- 
door stage  or  series  of  stages,  250  feet  wide  by  140  feet  deep, 
which  provides  two  sUndard-gage  railway  tracks  for  the 
"parade"  of  old-timers  under  their  own  power,  with  coaches, 
and  for  the  modern  locomotives  that  climax  the  show;  broad 
highways  for  vehicular  traffic,  a  performing  stage  for  actors, 
chorus,  and  ballet,  and  a  channel  in  rear  for  the  review  of 
early  watercraft  in  life-size  replicas. 

Old-timers  that  "parade"  include  the  British-built  Stour- 
bridge Uon,  sent  here  in  1829.  and  the  first  locomotive  to  run 
on  American  soU;  Best  Friend  of  Charleston,  first  locomotive 
built  in  America;  Tom  Thumb.  DeWitt  CUnton,  Atlantic 
Galloway.  Ross  Winans.  Thatcher  Perkins.  Pride  of  the 
Prairies.  Genoa,  and  others. 

In  16  scenes  and  in  actual  settings  and  costumes  of  the 
periods,  actors,  horses,  locomotives,  covered  wagons,  stage- 
coaches, oxen,  and  mules  reenact  the  part  transportation  has 
played  in  the  opening  up  of  the  American  ConUnent.  The 
performance  flows  to  Kurt  Weill's  music  from  a  30-piece 
orchestra,  with  soloists  and  chorus,  all  located  In  a  sound 
room.    Sound  effects  specially  devised  for  the  performance 
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carry  every  note  and  word  to  every  corner  of  the  4,000- 
capacity  amphitheater.    Isaac  Van  Grove  is  conductor. 

The  story  begins  at  the  New  York  water  front.  1829,  with 
ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Then 
to  Honesdale.  Pa.,  scene  of  the  Stourbridge  Lion's  debut. 
To  Baltimore  next,  with  the  little  Tom  Thumb.  1829.  come  to 
replace  its  horse-drawn  railway;  followed  by  other  old-timers, 
all  "in  person"  and  under  their  own  power.  An  interlude  fol- 
lows, with  Lincoln  on  his  way  to  his  inauguration,  his 
prophecy  of  a  transcontinental  line  and  the  scene  of  its  ful- 
fillments—the famous  golden  spike  scene  at  Promontory  Point. 
There  are  scenes  to  show  early  railroad  travel  in  contrast 
with  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  modern  travel.  A  bridal 
party  scene  in  the  seventies  in  a  gay  dance  number  and  inter- 
ludes of  ballet.  There  are  freight-train  scenes  and  dramatic 
scenes  depicting  everyday  railroad  life. 

Two  giant  locomotives  that  roll  on  from  each  wing  for  the 
finale  provide  a  thrilling  climax  to  the  show. 

Edward  Hungerford  is  creator  and  producer;  Charles  Alan, 
pageant  director.  Harry  Horner  designed  the  costumes  and 
stage  sets. 


Thomas  Jefferson  Renounces  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  6,  1939 


EDITORIAL  BY  RALEIGH  T.  GREEN 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial 
by  Mr.  Raleigh  T.  Green,  editor  of  the  Culpeper  (Va.)  Ex- 
ponent, for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  for  the  country  generally: 

[Prom  the  Culpeper  (Va.)  Exponent] 

PRO    BONO SOME    OBSERVATIONS 

A  trial  balloon?  That  is  the  question  that  occurs  to  this  writer 
when  we  note  that  four  members  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet 
have  within  the  past  week  or  so  Issued  unequivocal  declarations  of 
their  conviction  that  it  Is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be  elected  to  a  third  term  in  the  Presidency. 

These  four  Cabinet  members  are  Harold  L.  Ickes.  of  the  Interior 
Department:  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  of  the  Commerce  Department; 
Frances  L.  Perkins,  the  woman  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  Attorney 
General  Prank  Murphy.  Stephen  T.  Early.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  most  con- 
fidential private  secretary,  in  a  recent  magazine  article,  touches 
upon  the  subject  by  declaring  that  in  the  1940  Presidential  cam- 
paign Mr.  Roosevelt  would  again  be  prey  to  the  whispering  propa- 
ganda aimed  at  him  in  1932  and  1936. 

In  the  meantime  the  President  maintains  an  unbroken  silence 
upon  the  all-absorbing  topic.  No  one,  in  spite  of  numerous  efforts, 
has  as  yet  been  able  to  draw  from  him  any  semblance  of  a  concrete 
statement  as  to  his  feelings  and  Intentions. 

A  counterpart  to  this  sphlnxlike  silence  upon  the  part  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  to  be  foimd  In  the  early  political  records  of  our  country. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  President,  was.  undoubtedly.  In  the 
Infant  days  of  our  Republic,  opposed  to  a  third  term  In  the  Presi- 
dency. He  wrote  numerous  letters  to  that  effect.  Prom  Paris, 
before  he  returned  to  become  the  first  Secretary  of  State,  under 
George  Washington,  his  letters  to  various  correspondents  carried 
expressions  of  strong  advocacy  of  a  constitutional  Inhibition  against 
a  third  term.  Today  the  antlthlrd  term  people  point  to  Jefferson's 
position  as  a  complete  confirmation  of  their  attitude  of  opposition 
to  a  third  term. 

Yet,  delving  back  through  the  pages  of  history,  we  find  Jefferson 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1808  Presidential  campaign,  when  approach- 
ing the  close  of  his  second  term  In  the  Presidency,  was  persistently 
silent  upon  the  subject.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  was  being  widely 
discussed  and  acted  upon  by  those  who  were  favorable  to  a  third 
term  for  Jefferson. 

In  November  1806  the  Leglslatvire  of  Vermont,  with  Jefferson's 
term  not  expiring  untU  March  4.  1809.  by  formal  resolution,  called 
on  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  In  December 
1806  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  Joined  In  the  request,  to  be  foUowed 
In  January  1807  by  Maryland.  Rhode  Island  Joined  the  procession 
In  February,  foUowed  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  In  March  and 


New  Jersey  In  December  1807.  North  Carolina  Joined  later.  Vir- 
ginia was  conspicuous  by  her  absence. 

The  above  States,  advocating  a  third  term,  possessed  an  electoral 
vote  of  86 — Just  3  short  of  the  89  necessary  to  elect. 

The  Republican  States — Jefferson  was  the  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican Party — of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ohio.  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  with  50  electoral  votes,  held  aloof,  as  did.  naturally, 
the  Federalist  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  and  Maryland,  with  40  electoral  votes. 

It  Is  probable  that  Jefferson  was  embarrassed  and  pert\irbed  by 
the  conflicting  Presidential  aspirations  of  his  two  proteges — James 
Madison  and  James  Monroe.  These  two,  In  their  rivalry  for  Pres- 
idential honors,  almost  became  openly  antagonistic.  James  Madi- 
son was  elected,  serving  for  8  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  James 
Monroe,  who  likewise  enjoyed  two  terms. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  "Virginia  Trinity" — Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monroe — filled  the  Presidential  office  for  24  consecutive  years. 

This  situation  confronted  Mr.  Jefferson  when,  on  December  10, 
1807,  he  replied  to  the  Invitations  of  the  third  termers  as  follows: 

"That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  Is  as 
much  a  duty  as  to  have  borne  It  faithfully.  If  some  termination 
to  the  services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, or  supplied  by  practice,  his  office,  nominally  for  years,  will 
In  fact  become  for  life;  and  history  shows  how  easily  that  degener- 
ates into  an  Inheritance.  Believing  that  a  representative  govern- 
ment responsible  at  short  jjerlods  of  election  is  that  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to  mankind,  I  feel  It  a  duty 
to  do  no  act  which  shall  essentially  imptilr  tliat  principle:  and  I 
should  unwillingly  be  the  first  person  who,  disregarding  the  sound 
precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should  furnish  the 
first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  second  term  of  office." 

Hence,  we  see  the  manner  In  which  Thomas  Jefferson  pxinctured 
his  trial  balloon,  as  his  enemies  declared  It  to  be. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  In  the  above  letter,  speaks  of  the  "sound  precedent 
set  by  an  Illustrious  predecessor  (Washington)." 

While  on  the  subject  of  George  Washington's  Ideas  about  a  third 
term  In  the  Presidency,  let  us  put  upon  the  witness  stand  an  Illus- 
trious American,  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  who  succeeded 
Washington  In  the  Presidency  after  having  served  under  him  as 
Vice  President  for  8  years. 

Adams.  In  July  1813.  writing  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  said: 

"Your  administration  wUl  be  quoted  by  philosophers  as  a  model 
of  profound  wisdom;  by  politicians  as  weak,  superficial,  and  short- 
sighted. Mine,  like  Pope's  woman,  will  have  no  character  at  all." 
(Adams  served  only  one  term.,  being  defeated  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  1800.) 

"The  Impious  Idolatry  of  Washington  destroyed  all  character.  His 
legacy  of  ministers  was  not  the  worst  of  the  tragedy;  though  by 
his  own  express  confession  to  me,  and  by  Pickering's  confession 
to  the  world,  in  his  letter  to  Sullivan,  two  of  them,  at  least,  were 
fastened  upon  him  by  necessity,  because  he  covild  get  no  other. 
The  truth  Is,  Hamilton's  Infiuence  over  him  was  so  well  known 
that  no  man  fit  for  the  office  of  State  or  War  would  accept  either. 
He  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  such  as  would  accept. 

"This  necessity  was.  In  my  opinion,  the  real  cause  of  his  retire- 
ment from  office;  for  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  retirement 
was  not  voluntary." 

The  wonder  is  that  someone  of  the  bright  brain  trusters  of  the 
New  Deal  aggregation  have  not  before  this  availed  themselves  of 
John  Adams'  testimony  as  to  the  alleged  real  feelings  and  desire 
of  George  Washington. 

What  will  President  Roosevelt  do  to  the  trial  balloon  sent  up 
by  his  cablneteers? 

Will  he  puncture  It,  as  did  Thomas  Jefferson  the  balloon  of 
1806-7?  Will  he  be  motivated  to  such  action  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  great,  great  grandfather,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  voted  In  favor  of 
constitutional  prohibition  against  a  third  term  while  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention,  which  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1787? 

We  shall  see. 

Defense  of  Freedom 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  6,  1939 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a 
speech  delivered  by  Col.  Robert  McCormick,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  of  the 
Du  Page  County  Centennial  Association  in  Maple  Grove  For- 
est Preserve,  west  of  Downers  Grove.  HI. 

Colonel  McCormick  is  a  nationally  recognized  champion 
and  defender  of  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  America.    His 
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speech,  entitled  "Defense  of  Freedom."  constitutes  an  appeal 
for  the  defense  of  tme  Americanism  and  is  as  follows: 

DEFENSE     or     FKEEOOM 

As  we  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  year  of  Du  Page  County  and 
the  one  hundred  and  sLxty-third  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  let  us  rememl>er  that  our  forebears  came  to  this 
continent  refugees,  escapmg  religious  persecution  and  political 
oppression;  that  they  were  followed  by  swarms  of  officers  and 
standing  armies;  were  taxed  without  their  consent — denied  In 
many  cases  the  benefit  of  trial  by  Jury — and  punished  by  preju- 
diced offlclals  In  tribunals  unknown  to  their  common  law. 

Eventually  they  rose  in  revolt,  drove  out  the  royal  governors, 
organized  an  army,  and  ejected  the  redcoats  from  Boston. 

It  was  while  awaiting  a  new  invasion  that  delegates  from  the 
several  colonies  met  at  Philadelphia  and  resolved  that  the  colonies 
bad  t>ecome  free  and  independent  States. 

ACTION  TAKEN    NONE  TOO   SOON 

This  bold  and  concerted  action  was  taken  none  too  soon.  The 
American  Army  was  defeated  on  Long  Island,  destroyed  at  Fort 
Washington,  and  its  remnants  driven  across  New  Jersey.  They 
were  rallied  by  the  heroic  Washington  on  Christmas  Day  to  the  vic- 
tories of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  found  refuge  on  the  Impreg- 
nable heights  of  Morristown. 

Further  catastrophes  followed,  Arnold  was  driven  from  Quebec. 
Washin^on  was  defeated  at  Brandywlne  and  Germantown  but 
afterward  the  Continental  Army  was  forged  to  steel  m  the  horrors 
of  Valley  Forge. 

Now  the  tide  of  battle  changed.  Burgoyne  was  defeated  by 
Morgan  and  Arnold  at  Saratoga,  and  surrendered  to  General  Gates 
under  terms  that  blackened  the  latter's  character  forever.  Clinton 
was  forced  to  retreat  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  escaping 
destruction  only  through  the  treason  of  Gen.  Charles  Lee. 

Defeated  In  the  field,  the  enemy  resorted  to  treachery.  Arnold, 
the  hero  of  Saratoga,  was  tempted  to  betray  the  key  position  of  our 
armies  at  West  Point.  Fortunately,  fortune  betrayed  the  betrayers. 
Arnold  fled  for  his  life,  but  the  tempter,  Andre,  was  caught  and 
hanged. 

TRArrORS  USE  PATRIOTIC  CLOAK 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  this  betrayal  was  represented  by  Its 
perpetrators  as  8ui  act  of  patiioiism  to  reunite  the  Colonies  with 
the  homeland:  to  repeat  on  this  continent  the  action  of  General 
Monk  in  calling  back  King  Charles  n  to  replace  the  Commonwealth 
of  England. 

While  the  conspiracy  of  Andr^  and  Arnold  failed  miserably,  the 
Wea  has  never  entirely  died.  The  true  interests  of  this  Republic 
have  been  subordinated  time  and  time  again  to  those  cf  the 
kingdom  from  which  it  separated  itself  by  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  the  year  1845  the  Ashburton  treatv  was.  in  the  terms  of  its 
father,  "floated  through  the  United  States  Senate  on  a  sea  of 
champagne." 

At  a  more  recent  date  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  sought  to  divest 
this  country  of  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal,  but  this  time 
the  Senate  would  not  accept  the  betrayal. 

The  open-door  policy  in  China  and  all  of  the  other  treaties  con- 
cerning that  side  of  the  world  are  mere  instruments  to  reduce  this 
country  to  military  and  diplomatic  vassalage. 

tN  IfmST  OP  NEW  CONSPIRACT 

I  was  a  witness  to  the  conspiracy  which  would  have  placed  the 
American  Army  in  France  under  foreign  command,  so  that  this 
country  would  have  no  standing  at  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
Army  resisted  this  usurpation,  but  the  national  interests  were 
totally  Ignored  at  Versailles  and  the  stage  was  set  for  another 
European  war. 

And  now  we  are  In  the  middle  of  a  conspiracy  to  throw  this 
covmtry  into  that  war,  and  the  conspirators  are  in  partnership  with 
a  conspiracy  far  greater  and  far  more  dangerous  to  our  national 
welfare — the  conspiracy  to  scrap  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  supplant  it  with  the  terrorism  and  communism  of 
Russia. 

After  our  forefathers  had  consummated  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  capture  of  Cornwallis'  army  at  Yorktown,  they 
established  the  Constitution,  so  well  described  by  Lincoln  64  years 
ago  today,  as  the  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people."  and  by  the  statesman,  William  Gladstone,  as  "the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man." 

So  perfect  was  this  instrument  that  tt  was  accepted  as  a  model 
by  all  of  the  States — first  the  Original  Thirteen  States  and  in  turn 
the  other  35.  the  last  being  the  State  of  Arizona  in  1912. 


roarr-NiNE  constttutions  differ  little 

These  49  constitutions  are  practically  Identical,  differing  only  in 
minor  matters  and  in  detail.  While  the  laws  of  our  States  vary 
widely  [the  States  which  were  originally  French  or  Spanish  retain- 
ing much  of  their  old  law],  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizens  are 
foiled  in  the  constitutions  of  all  of  them. 

It  was  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  inspiration  of  all  the 
world.  In  its  Image  reprciientatlve  institutions  were  set  up  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  rights  of  men  for  the  first  time  rose  above  the 
rights  and  idiosyncracies  of  rulers. 

So  clearly  right  did  our  form  of  government  appear,  so  general 
was  its  acceptjuice,  that  the  teachings  of  its  great  founders,  of 
Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 


fell  into  disuse  as  newer  generations  sought  to  explore  the  sciences 
and  bring  them,  as  well  as  the  free  continent,  to  the  service  of 
mankind. 

TAIL    TO    teach    NEWCOMERS 

Nor  were  these  teachings  taught  to  the  citizens  of  Europe  who 
were  freely  Invited  to  our  shores,  under  the  belief  that  they  would 
recognize  the  excellence  of  our  institutions  and  Join  with  us  in 
their  perpetuation.  This  hope  has  been  realized  for  the  greater 
part,  but  not  In  entirety.  There  have  been  those  who,  after  leav- 
ing the  poverty  and  oppression  by  the  aristocracy  in  their  old 
homes,  have  looked  upon  the  earlier  settlers  who  had  achieved 
prosperity,  as  a  new  world  aristocracy. 

Sftme  of  these  newcomers  became  victims  of  the  preachings  of 
Karl  Marx  and  his  philosophy — as  baneful  as  that  of  Belial — and 
were  led  to  such  crimes  cf  violence,  as  the  bombing  of  the  Hay- 
market  in  Chicago  in  1886  and  the  bombing  of  the  Preparedness 
Parade  in  San  Francisco  in  1916.  Shocking  as  were  these  crimes, 
they  were,  in  size,  mere  police  matters. 

It  was  not  until  the  ignorant  people  of  Russia  had  been  led  to 
their  revolution  and  massacres,  that  organized  attempts  began  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

COMML'NISM   threatens   NATION 

Communism  was  making  all  Europe  a  battleground.  In  Italy  and 
in  Germany  it  was  only  resisted  by  the  dangerous  inoculation  of 
fascism — whereby  representative  institutions  and  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals have  been  destroyed — a  condition  terrible  to  our  thought; 
but  compare  it  with  conununism,  where,  in  addition  to  loss  of 
liberty,  millions  have  been  massacred  and  other  millions  exiled  to 
starvation  and  freezing  In  the  Siberian  Arctic;  milhons  massacred — 
including  every  doctor,  every  lawyer,  every  engineer,  every  farmer 
who  owned  a  horse  or  a  cow. 

It  is  communism.  That  is  the  conspiracy  which  we  have  today, 
working  with  the  other  conspiracy  to  engage  us  in  European  wars, 
so  that  our  Constitution  may  be  overthrown,  our  liberties  destroyed, 
and  our  people  enslaved  and  massacred. 

Communism  made  its  first  attempt  to  overthrow  our  Republic 
In  1919. 

"REDS"    CALL    CHICACOLAND    STRIKE 

In  accordance  with  its  well-laid  plan,  the  Rvissian  general  staff 
called  a  strike  in  the  steel  mills  south  of  Chicago,  calculating  that 
It  could  use  the  ensuing  disorders  to  block  the  railroad  network 
pa.'.sing  by  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  disrupt  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country,  force  factories  to  close,  throw 
workers  out  of  employment,  and  cause  misery  and  riots  which  could 
be  turned  into  a  revolution. 

This  first  effort  v.as  so  firmly  and  tactfully  suppressed  by  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood,  with  whose  staff  I  was  serving  at  the  time,  as  to 
cause  little  alarm.  Other  crimes  committed  in  connection  with 
this  disorder  again  did  not  exceed  police  scope,  nor  cause  geaeiol 
apprehension. 

The  conspiracy  went  underground  again.  Little  Is  known  of  Its 
progress  for  15  years,  but  it  is  history  that  the  La  Follettes  made 
their  pilgrimage  to  Moscow  in  1923,  met  the  leaders  of  the  Russian 
terrorism,  and  learned  from  them  the  technique  of  revclulica. 

Ten  years  later  Maxim  Litvlnoff  came  to  this  country,  held  secret 
meetings  with  political  leaders  and  in  the  White  House,  and  ob- 
tained diplomatic  recognition  of  his  bloodthirsty  government. 

SECOND  OUTBREAKS  IN   WISCONSIN 

The  second  revolutionary  outbreaks  were  staged  In  Wisconsin, 
where  the  soil  had  been  carefully  prepared;  where  the  Russian 
propaganda  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  had  become  the  language  of 
the  self-styled  Progresslveo.  Mobs  were  suppxjrted  bv  the  author- 
ities; witnesses  to  political  murders  in  an  adjoining  State  were 
given  asylum  and  saved  from  extradition:  industries  were  shut 
down  and  driven  from  the  State,  and  the  revolutionists  e.xulted.  as 
the  disruption  of  industry,  under  the  pretense  of  labor  contro- 
versies, was  their  plan. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  governorships  of  several  States,  em- 
bracing the  command  of  the  military,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
traitors,  the  long-maturing  plans  to  overthrow  our  Republic  were 
put  into  Nation-wide  effect. 

The  methods  which  had  worked  so  successfully  in  Russia,  and 
which  had  led  to  fascism  in  Italy  and  Germany,  were  called  forth 
In  a  series  of  undeclared  civil  wtirs. 

BESIEGE   rACTOSIEB   AND   CnTES 

Organized  bands  of  Communists  declared  strikes  In  factories 
where  they  worked,  or  where  they  did  not  work,  closed  them,  block- 
aded them,  occupied  them,  throwing  the  law-abiding  and  indus- 
trious workmen  out  of  employment.  Trained  armies  of  Com- 
munists marched  across  State  lines,  occupied  and  besieged  whole 
cities,  and  were  frequently  supported  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
traitor  Governors. 

The  United  States  malls  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  pri- 
vate armies  and  withheld  from  American  citizens. 

It  is  one  of  the  greate5t  phenomena  of  history  that  the  American 
people,  unorganized  against  a  thoroughly  organized  and  deter- 
mined foe,  betrayed  by  their  own  Governors  and  their  own  Govern- 
ment, remained  steadfast,  resisted  the  revolution,  and  successfully 
defeated  their  betrayers  in  the  election  of  1938. 

It  is  because  of  this  defeat  that  the  Communists  are  now  con- 
^Irlng  to  put  us  into  a  E^iropean  war,  so  that  war  powers  may 
accomplish  what  the  police  powers  are  not  strong  enough  to  do. 
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CELEBRATE   PARTIAL   VICTORT 

So.  here  we  are,  meeting  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech,  celebrating  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Du  Page  County,  and  celebrating  our 
partial  success  in  resisting  the  communistic  civil  war. 

As  I  look  out  among  you.  do  I  not  see  refugees?  Have  not  many 
of  you  come  to  live  In  these  suburban  towns  to  avoid  political 
conditions  you  have  not  been  able  to  overcome?  Have  you  not 
come  to  put  your  children  in  schools  you  can  control?  To  take 
your  children  away  from  associations  which  contaminate,  that  you 
might  go  to  work  without  fear  that  criminals  will  prey  upon  your 
women  and  children  while  you  are  away,  that  they  will  be  beyond 
the  fury  of  mobs  infuriated  by  rabid  speech  and  led  by  trained 
revolutionists?     You  know  you  have. 

Does  it  occur  to  you  that  you  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise? 
Tliat  the  Communists  are  craftily  leaving  you  in  your  peaceful 
semipastoral  lives,  while  they  forge  a  political  and  criminal  ma- 
chine strong  enough  to  destroy  you? 

SALVATION    LIES    IN    RESISTANCE 

And  have  you  been  suffered  to  depart  in  peace?  You  have  not. 
Escaped  gangsters  from  St.  Charles  already  roam  this  countryside 
and  terrorize  cur  people.  Professional  criminals  thrust  gambling 
machines  into  our  midst,  protected  in  a  nearby  county  by  a  cor- 
rupt Judge.  Violence  and  assassination  have  begun  to  show  their 
heads.  Swarms  of  cfflccrs  are  ordering  what  we  shall  grow  and 
what  we  shall  not  grow  on  our  farms.  Tribunals  unknown  to  our 
common  law  threaten  us  with  pris'jn  without  trial  by  Jury. 

My  friends,  you  can  no  more  escape  from  criminality,  from 
oppression,  from  t3n'anny  than  could  your  forebears.  It  will  fol- 
low you  and  force  war  upon  you.  Your  only  salvation  lies  in 
effective  resistance.  Let  us  begin  that  resistance  today  by  reiter- 
ating the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
again  to  our  Constitution.  Let  us  organize  for  defense  of  our 
freedom  and  our  firesides,  or  we  will  fail  where  all  of  our  prede- 
cessors have  succeeded — and  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  will  perish  from  this  earth. 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON.    LEWIS    B.    SCHWELLENBACH.    OF    WASH- 
INGTON 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  last  evening  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  SchwellenbachI  delivered  a  very  able  and 
challenging  address  before  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  address  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  history  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  is  repeating  Itself. 
In  fact,  the  conditions  in  this  early  July  are  more  ominous  than 
were  those  of  eariy  July  1914.  Then  the  dangers  were  fairly  well 
localized;  today  they  spread  over  the  face  of  the  entire  world. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  England  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
peacetime  conscription.  The  British  Navy  is  being  mobilized.  The 
French  behind  their  Maginot  line  and  the  Germans  behind  their 
Siegfried  line  are  tensely  waiting  for  the  first  blow  to  be  struck. 
Poland  has  a  million  men  under  arms  preparing  for  conflict.  Ttie 
Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  arc  alive  with  rival  navies.  A  final 
dress  rehearsal  for  war  is  under  way. 

This  week  in  the  Par  East  marks  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
undeclared  war  of  that  area.  The  lack  of  the  declaration  of  war 
has  not  subtracted  from  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict,  nor  the 
Inhumanness  of  the  conquerors.  The  Japanese  war  lords,  seem- 
ingly not  satisfied  with  aggression  against  China,  want  at  the  same 
time  to  stir  up  controversy  with  England  and  Russia. 

Even  our  own  continent  Is  not  free  from  war.  It  Is  true  it  Is 
not  a  war  of  arms.  It  is  a  war  of  trade  and  ideologies.  Tlie 
republics  to  the  south  of  us  are  being  bombarded  In  a  most 
prrsfstent  effort  to  tie  them  in  with  the  ix)wers  of  central  Europe. 
Lacking  monetary  reserves,  Germany  and  Italy  strenuously  attempt 
to  deprive  us  of  our  trade  advantages  in  South  America  through 
the  reversion  to  the  old  barter  system. 

Since  July  1914,  we  have  learned  certain  lessons — first,  we  learned 
of  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  confronting  this  Nation 
In  its  efforts  to  stay  out  of  and  remain  aloof  from  world  conflict; 
second,  we  learned  of  seme  of  the  mechanisms  which  In  1915  and 


1916  added  to  and  augmented  that  difficulty;  and,  third,  we  learned 
of  the  futility  of  our  active  participation  in  European  conflict. 

We  need  only  to  go  back  to  the  days  prior  to  our  entrance  Into 
the  war  to  understand  the  vividness  and  importance  of  the  first 
lesson.  We  all  remember  President  Wilson's  original  warning  that 
our  people  should  be  neutral  not  only  in  action  but  in  thought. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  concerning  Wilson's  course  of 
conduct  at  that  time.  Fair-minded  people  do  not  differ  concern- 
ing the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  avoid  a  course  which  would  lead 
us  into  war.  The  events  which  culminated  in  the  declaration  of 
war  offered  almost  conclusive  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining true  neutrality  under  such  circumstances. 

Our  Government  was  outraged  and  our  people  annoyed  by  the 
Allies'  refusal  to  obey  established  rules  of  international  law  in 
their  treatment  of  our  merchant  vessels.  For  a  time,  at  least, 
there  was  every  indication  that  we  might  be  forced  to  cast  our 
lot  against  those  nations  with  which  we  were  later  allied. 

Then  the  submarine  attacks  of  the  Central  Powers  not  only 
outraged  our  Government  but  shocked  our  whole  people.  With 
increases  in  the  brazenness  and  effectiveness  of  the  submarine 
campaign.  American  popular  opinion  not  only  came  to  support 
but  to  demand  our  participation  against  Germany  and  her  allies. 

In  considering  our  course  of  action  today,  that  lesson  must  not 
and  will  not  be  overlooked;  this  because  it  will  be  so  much  more 
difficult  for  us  to  avoid  participation  now  than  It  was  then.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  this  is  true.  First,  the  United  SUtes  since 
1914  has  so  developed  into  a  producer  of  surpluses  that  the  main- 
tenance of  foreign  trade  is  much  more  important  than  it  was  in 
1914.  The  prosperity  of  so  many  more  millions  of  our  people 
depends  upon  foreign  trade  than  it  did  in  1014. 

Second,  the  Axis  Powers  are  so  much  more  dependent  upon  the 
Importation  of  raw  materials  than  were  the  Central  Powers  in 
1914.  This  will  lead  them  to  a  policy  of  desperation  much  more 
quickly  than  it  did  the  last  time.  Undoubtedly  scientific  advance- 
ments during  the  last  two  decades  have  added  to  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  more  frightful  Instrumentalities  of  war. 
Undoubtedly  they  will  be  resorted  to  much  sooner  than  they  were 
before  because  of  this  very  desperateness. 

Third,  our  own  facilities  for  transmitting  information  to  otir 
whole  people  have  so  greatly  developed  the  last  25  years.  Our  news- 
gathering  agencies  have  made  much  progress.  The  instantaneous 
transmission  of  news  photos  from  any  part  of  the  world  and  the 
advent  of  the  radio  make  inevitable  the  development  of  public 
opinion  with  a  speed  which  was  not  dreamed  of  during  the  last 
war.  I  had  this  brought  to  my  attention  most  strikingly  last  sum- 
mer. I  was  in  Europe  during  July  and  August.  I  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington the  day  of  the  meeting  at  Munich.  The  striking  contrast 
between  the  knowledge  that  our  people  had  and  the  interest  they 
had  as  compared  with  the  people  in  Europe  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. Any  taxicab  driver  in  the  National  Capital  knew  more  about 
what  was  going  on  in  Europe  than  any  citizen  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  or  Italy,  outside  of  those  who  were  actually  connected 
with  the  foreign  offices  of  the  various  governments.  I  said  then 
that  we  were  closer  to  the  war  which  didn't  happen  In  September 
1938  than  they  were  to  the  last  war  as  late  as  December  1916. 
Frankly,  I  doubted  my  personal  survey  of  the  situation  until  I  read 
in  the  papers  a  statement  made  by  Cardinal  George  Mundelein,  who 
returned  from  Europe  a  few  weeks  after  I  had,  who  made  the  state- 
ment when  he  got  to  Chicago  that  it  seemed  good  to  get  back  to 
the  United  States,  where  people  knew  what  was  going  on  in  Europe. 

The  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  question  cannot  be  over- 
looked without  totally  deceiving  otirselves.  The  Constitution  gives 
to  the  President  almost  exclusive  control  of  our  international  rela- 
tionships. The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress  the  exclusive 
power  to  declare  war.  Our  history  proves  that  no  President  and 
no  Congress  has  ever  led  the  American  people  into  war.  To  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  field,  American  p>optilar  opinion 
makes  the  final  decision  as  between  war  and  peace. 

The  second  reason  is  concerned  with  the  mechanisms  which  led 
us  down  the  path  of  the  last  war.  It  was  the  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  these  mechanisms  which  brought  about  the  adoption 
of  our  present  so-called  neutrality  legislation.  I  use  the  term 
"so-called  neutrality  legislation"  in  no  sense  of  disparagement  to- 
ward it.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  disparage  the  legislation, 
because  I  voted  for  it  three  times.  Nevertheless.  I  believe  it  has 
been  unfortunate  that  It  has  been  called  neutrality  legislation; 
unfortunate  for  two  reasons — first,  long-develojjed  international 
law  has  given  certain  meanings  to  the  word  "neutrality."  Under 
international  law  neutrals  had  certain  rights,  certain  duties,  and 
certain  privileges.  There  is  and  has  been  no  effort  to  maintain 
that  sort  of  relationship  imder  our  legislation  of  the  past  4  years. 
Second,  the  word  "neutrality"  in  itself  implies  an  effort  to  try  to 
treat  both  belligerents  precisely  the  same.  Our  present  legislation 
does  not  contemplate  such  an  attitude.  No  matter  what  might  be 
done  concerning  the  arms  embargo  or  cash  and  carry,  or  any  provi- 
sion of  the  present  act  or  proposed  revisions  of  it,  we  could  not 
treat  both  sides  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation Is  that  expansion  of  our  munitions  industry,  the  granting  of 
private  loans  to  belligerents,  the  shipments  of  supplies — both  muni- 
tions and  other  supplies — the  sailing  of  merchant  vessels  to  war 
zones,  the  arming  of  merchant  vessels,  the  policy  of  protection  of 
our  nationals  while  sailing  in  war  zones  are  all  the  mechanisms 
which  dragged  us  into  the  last  war.  The  policy  of  the  so-called 
neutrality  legislation  Is  to  prevent  their  repetition,  regardless  of 
which  side  might  be  hurt  or  which  side  might  be  help>ed. 
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The  third  leason  which  we  learned  the  laet  time  was  the  futility 
of  oiir  efforts  bo  far  as  settlement  of  Eviropean  problems  are  con- 
cerned.    On  this  point  I  believe  there  Is  little  difference  of  opinion. 

Probably  we  expected  too  much.  I  am  not  one  who  supports 
the  theory  that  we  were  actuated  by  selfish  motives  nor  led  by 
telf-aggrandlzlng  leadership.  I  think  that  almost  unanimously  the 
American  people  believed  they  could  and  would  effect  such  a  solu- 
tion of  European  problems  as  would  bring  permanent  peace  there. 
What  happened  at  Versailles,  what  happened  to  and  In  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  what  has  happened  In  Evu-ope  since  are  largely 
beside  the  point.  They  did  happen  and  now.  25  years  later,  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  at  each  other's  throats  the  same  as  they 
have  been  dozens  of  times  during  the  coi-u-se  of  European  history. 
What  we  did  in  Europe  in  1917  and  1918  probably  didn't  delay 
the  next  European  war  by  a  single  day.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
pcoplo  who  believe  that  had  we  not  participated,  the  last  war 
would  have  resulted  in  a  staleniate  and  a  more  lasting  peace  than 
the  one  which  was  written.  That,  too.  Is  a  debatable  question,  the 
debating  of  which  Is  hardly  worth  while. 

If  our  investment  In  a  new  European  war  could  be  a  nnallcT 
one,  we  might  be  Justified  in  sitting  In  on  the  game.  We  now 
know,  however,  that  for  us  to  take  part  In  such  a  g^me  requires 
the  puftlng  up  of  our  entire  roll.  To  buy  orur  chips  we  wotilrl 
b«Y«  to  j>«y  wtth  the  liven  of  oar  young  men  «nd  with  the  brofci-n 
'  and  boaum  of  ttv/OMnds  who  might  retttm,  gUggtrtam 
to  o«tr  4iftt.  •nd  wnb  MsnoflM*  flMdadjttKflMM  wfMh 


fMMMy  «mM  uitimMUtf  4miuof  mul  mtkf  cor  MOMmM  fVfMn 
Mi  alM  Mr  MmotniXt  Ictm  fit  §of$numnt.    Vamd  wMt  Umm 

lifiin  ttMC  wpiriliw  el  tb*  pwroitiiiii  *fl4  f««»f/nAw  tit  th« 
mauMmnrnt,  w«  wttt,  tm§§r  iw  tumMMUtte*^.  pni*uip»t'*  n  wf 
mmm  u»  ffurMw,   Tb*  wlmifiM  d  •  ^UHmj  if»  fucti  >»  wm  would 

tltMlf  rmm  H»  ew  own  imtJnmUm.  Urn  iMrvMl  iMg  ifs 
I  MMti  vtetohm  were  tuii  iMM.HUi4 

H  •MOW  to  too  ttuu  (od«y  th«  Am*rU-»n  pMpto  do  h«ve  Md 
ilumld  h«v«  two  bopm  flr»t.  th«t  •  worUl'Wtd«  war  eooOmfttUni 
ttioU  b*  pr«T«Dt«d;  Mcoiul.  that  If  obm  cornea,  wt  tbaJl  b«  out  of  It- 
In  th«  oonfltd«ratton  of  our  preaent-day  foreign  pollclec,  our  first 
problem  arises  In  an  effort  to  reconelU  th«  two.  In  other  words,  our 
problem  Is  to  determine  how  far  can  we  go  In  preventlnff  tbc  world 
war  without  Involving  ourselves  to  such  an  extent  that  we  cannot 
cacape  participation  if  one  comes?  It  la  around  this  question  that 
all  the  present  controversy  rages. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  anyone  on  either  side  of  this  question 
who  characterlzps  or  even  suspects  those  with  whom  he  dlsaigrees  of 
being  desirous  of  Involving  us  In  a  European  war.  I  have  utter  dis- 
gust for  those  on  either  side  who,  during  this  troublesome  time, 
attempt  to  so  characterize  those  with  whom  they  disagree.  I  have 
personal  and  Intimate  contact  with  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  Government  and  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is 
no  such  intention  on  the  part  of  anyone.  That  Includes  those  upon 
the  one  side  who  believe  we  should  name  and  denounce  the  aggressors 
and  lend  c^en  aid  to  those  who  oppose  them.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale.  It  lnclud<^s  those  who  are  strict  Isolationists  and  who 
believe  that  we  should  refuse  to  recognize  that  we  are  a  part  of  the 
world  at  all  and  that  we  should  fold  up  in  our  shells  and  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  go  by.  That  applies  not  only  to  those  within  the 
Government  but  to  those  Interested  persons  outside  the  Government. 

For  a  period  of  several  weeks  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  heard  witnesses  who  presented  the  problem  from  every 
point  of  view.  Certainly,  we  had  exhibited  to  tis  the  widest 
divergence  of  opinion;  and  yet  It  was  my  considered  belief  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  that  each  witness,  no  matter  what  may 
have  been  his  objective  or  vle%i'polnt,  was  actuated  only  by  an 
unselfish  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

I  do  not  propose  In  this  discussion  to  present  a  detailed  argu- 
ment concerning  the  many  controversial  Issues  Involved  In  the 
present  neutrality  controversy.  You  probably  will  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  reiwd  them  in  the  press  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
Imjxjrtant  thing  to  understand  Is  that  the  conflict  of  opinion  comes 
exclusively  over  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  we  can  go  In 
trying  to  prevent  a  war  without  entangling  ourselves  If  we  should 
fall  In  those  efforts. 

Translated  Into  terms  of  the  proposed  legislation,  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  embargo 
upon  arms,  ammunition,  and  the  Implements  of  war,  and  the  placing 
of  them  In  the  same  classification  under  a  cash-and-carry  system 
as  oil,  steel,  and  other  products  uselul  for  the  prosecution  of  war, 
would  deter  the  axis  powers  and  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Those  who  oppose  this  policy  see  In  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo 
such  a  danger  In  the  development  of  our  munitions  Industry  In 
the  event  war  should  occur  that  they  are  unwilling  that  we  should 
take  this  measure  of  prevention. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  point  out  one  aspect  of  the  situation 
which  has  not  bern  generally  considered.  That  Is,  the  possibility 
of  congressional  deadlock  which  woxild  defeat  any  legislation.  These 
sections  of  the  Neutrality  Act  which  have  to  do  with  cash  and  carry 
lapsed  on  the  first  of  May.  I  sincerely  hope  that  those  opposed  to 
the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  will  not  create  a  situation  which 
will  prevent  the  reenactment  of  those  sections  of  the  act  which 
would  give  us  the  protection  afforded  by  the  cash-and-carry  system. 

I  hope  I  have  made  It  clear  by  this  time  that  I  don't  feel  there 
Is  any  royal  road  which  we  may  take  to  avoid  our  becoming  In- 
volved in  a  world-wide  conflict.  There  are  too  many  doors  which 
will  lead  us  to  It.  We  have  become  and  are  too  much  a  part  of  the 
world  to  ever  again  wholly  Isolate  ourselves.    The  fact  Is  tliat,  In 


some  form  or  another,  we  have  participated  tn  every  European  war 
since  the  beginning  of  our  history.  The  obstacles  along  the  road 
to  isolation  are  much  more  pronounced  than  they  even  have  been 
in  the  past.  I  see  positive  danger  in  placing  too  much  reliance  on 
any  mechanical  method  for  staying  out  of  war.  We  must  not  lull 
ourselves  into  a  sense  of  secxirity  through  any  legislative  panacea 
as  a  protection  against  war.  We  can  take  advantage  of  lessons  of 
the  past  in  an  attempt  to  construct  barriers  against  our  participa- 
tion. We  can  and  must  guard  against  the  danger  rocks  upon 
which  we  floundered  In  the  past.  We  can  and  must  convince  the 
othor  nations  of  the  world  that  our  preparation  Is  such  that  they 
wont  dare  to  flaunt  us  brazenly  as  they  have  in  the  past.  We  can 
and  must  so  perfect  our  so-called  neutrality  legislation  as  to  avoid 
the  specific  dangers  which  were  Instrumental  In  our  entrance  Into 
the  last  war.  What  v.e  cannot  do  and  must  not  do  Is  to  place  such 
reliance  upon  such  legislation  as  to  cause  us  to  be  careless  In  our 
thoughts  and  actions. 

Frankly,  It  Is  sometimes  pathetic  to  read  the  letters  that  come 
to  our  offices  indicating  the  blind  faith  that  many  of  our  people 
have  In  certain  Ijgislative  guaranties  of  peace  and  safety.  A  couple 
orf  month.^  ago  I  di=cu3?ed  this  subject  over  a  Nation-wide  radio 
broadcast.  The  next  week  saw  hundreds  of  letters  coming  into 
my  offlre  from  ettrrj  part  of  the  country.  In  each  the  writer 
aipraed  with  my  thesis  of  tbc  iMOMMty  of  sunrtng  otit  d  «  CuropMO 
war.  In  ninyni  every  hmUmet  tlM  irr1t«r  had  ttomo  d(pftnM«.  ifMeifld 
propeawl  whtrh  in  his  cr  her  opmum  ittcnM  §mnMU«  th«r  att«tti' 
Mmf  t4  ituti  ttttiecttv*! 

t  kAMr  ttMt  fn^MtfAf  from  ih**  humnem  palM  ot  Htw  tt  nwold 
ho  <>i<rrt<»  idlMMT*  all  ib4  AmMicart  pmifto  coB<«iit  m  th*  tomo 
ot  MMunif  flMi  w«  w«^«  pwrttrtwi  afMiMt  wm.  r*^ff«rnrUf,  w« 
MftM  W  B«IVf  tt  we  Mt  mmo  dwM  mo  wA^n'x  leH  in^y;  war  TlM 
ta§9itahl§  MMMll  Ot  tt^f^i  a  *en«»  o<  faU4  mswiii  tr^mld  t«a4  %o 
MWlMWiaa*  m  our  •"  '••'I'  utn/ta^  oii  uihor  mtpoet*  'A  '  ur  inter- 
national  dtoWmm  f  <<rh  in^setpaMo  dMifara  would  b"  created. 

Thar*  is  another  .^^^^^  v  at  thia  proMam  which  we  mu»t  dlsruaa. 
It  Invotvet,  the  sltuailon  in  th«  rtr  Kaat,  It  has  direct  bearlnff 
upon  the  flrbt  asp«<^'t  of  our  problem.  One  need  only  t<>  review 
the  events  of  the  paat  3  years  to  reach  thU  conclusion.  Certainly 
the  events  of  the  last  2  weeks  have  clucLtd  the  onclueion.  No 
person  with  hl.s  eyes  open  can  escape  believing  th:»t  there  Is  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  situation  In  China  and  the  situation 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  may  be  that  the  Rcme-B^rlln  axis 
has  not  been  extended  In  military  form  to  Tokyo;  no  well-informed 
person  will  deny  thnt  the  Tokyo  end  of  the  alliance  docs  directly 
covjperate  with  Rome  and  Berlin. 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  every  time  Mr.  Hitler  has  decided  to 
seize  more  territory  In  Europe  the  attention  of  those  who  might 
oppose  him  has  been  distracted  by  annoyances  from  Japan.  Whnt 
other  explanation  can  be  given  to  the  Tientsin  Incidents  of  the  past 
few  weeks  and  of  the  outbreaks  between  Japan  and  Russia  upon 
the  Mongolian  border?  Japan  certainly  doesn't  today  desire  to  add 
to  its  opposition.  Japan's  armies  and  Its  resources  are  fully  occu- 
pied by  the  Chinese  controversy.  Yet,  deliberately.  It  chooses,  from 
time  to  time,  to  provoke  unnecessary  conflicts  with  England,  France, 
and  Russia.  Such  conflicts  uniformly  come  simultaneously  with 
threats  of  further  acquisition  of  territory  by  Germany  and  Italy. 
No  more  decisive  steps  could  be  taken  by  a  nation  desiring  to 
prevent  war  in  Europe  than  those  which  would  prevent  Japan  from 
rendering  Indirect  assistance  toward  furthering  of  a  war  In  Europe. 
Yet  we,  more  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  are  diiectly 
assisting  in  the  continuation  of  Japan's  activities  In  China.  Were 
It  not  for  the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  Japan's  Chinese 
campaign  would  probably  have  collapsed  many  months  ago.  Japan 
Is  a  nation  without  the  necessary  materials  of  war.  The  whole 
purpose  of  her  Chinese  conquest  is  to  acquire  territory  from  Arhich 
she  may  secure  resources  for  further  extension  of  war.  We  speak 
of  her  as  having  Germany  and  Italy  as  her  allies.  The  fact  Is  that 
we  are  her  most  Important  ally.  Japan  has  no  oil  with  which  to 
operate  her  airplanes,  her  tanks,  her  trucks,  her  automobiles,  cr 
even  her  battleships.  We  furnish  65.57  percent  of  that  which  she 
secures  from  the  outside  world.  She  must  have  scrap  Iron  and 
steel  with  which  to  manufacture  her  munitioixs.  We  furnish  30.39 
percent  of  that.  She  must  have  copper  for  her  munitions.  We 
furnish  90.98  percent  of  that.  She  must  have  other  metals  and 
alloys,  and  we  furnish  99.33  percent  of  those.  She  mu.st  have  metal - 
working  machinery.  Our  contribution  Is  67.9  percent  of  that.  We 
ftn-nlsh  64.67  percent  of  the  automobiles  and  parts  which  she  Is 
using  In  China.  We  furnish  76.92  percent  of  the  aircraft  and  parts 
with  which  she  bombs  the  hospitals,  schools-,  and  missions  In  which 
the  Chinese  people  seek  shelter.  There  never  has  been  In  the 
history  of  the  world — civilized  or  uncivilized — a  more  ruthless  and 
frightful  campaign  of  conquest  than  that  which  Japan  has  been 
waging  In  China  during  the  last  2  years. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  next  war  will  be  a  war  against  popu- 
lations and  not  between  armies.  If  this  Is  true,  Japan  Is  certainly 
furnishing  a  hideous  sample  of  what  we  may  expect.  The  murder 
of  the  old  and  young  noucombatants.  the  destruction  of  schools  and 
places  of  worship,  the  humiliation  and  ravishment  of  China's 
womanhood  all  paint  for  us  a  picture  of  lustful  aggression  gone 
rampant.  The  experts  tell  us  that  Japan  has  in  adequate  quantity 
only  2  of  the  26  materials  necessary  to  carry  on  modern  warfare. 
Of  the  most  important  of  the  other  24.  I  have  given  you  the  figures 
as  to  the  extent  of  our  participation.  If  the  writers  of  history  In 
the  future  actually  know  how  warfare  was  conducted  In  1939 
through  the  use  of  necessary  materials,  they  will  write  down  a 
description  of  China's  conquest  not  by  the  Japanese  but   by   a 
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Japnnese-Amerlcan  alliance,  the  Japs  taking  the  conquered  land 
and  the  Americans  taking  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  our  raw 
materials. 

We  criticize  the  Japanese  for  not  making  an  open  declaration  of 
war  on  China.  Perhaps  we  should  pause  and  wonder  whether  we 
are  more  than  slightly  lees  guilty. 

To  make  this  situation  even  more  humiliating.  It  Is  In  direct  vio- 
lation of  treaty  obligations  upon  our  part  toward  China.  We  criti- 
cize Germany  and  Italy  for  their  attitude  toward  treaties.  We 
criticize  Ei.gland  and  PVance  for  their  attitude  toward  Elthiopia  and 
Czechoslovakia.  In  the  proposals  before  the  Congress  that  we 
should  name  the  aggressor  nation,  the  distinction  which  we  are 
urged  to  accept  Is  upon  the  ba-^ls  of  treaty  violations.  Yet  we  are 
Just  as  effectively  violating  a  tieaty  as  any  of  these  nations  ever 
have.  It  is  true  we  send  no  eullsted  American  troops.  We  send 
only  the  materials  for  use  by  Japanese  troops.  We  provide  no  driv- 
ers of  trucks  or  tanks  or  pilots  lor  airplanes.  We  Just  furnish  the 
gasoline  which  propels  these  trucks  and  tanks  and  airplanes.  We 
don't  even  take  the  chancis  that  the  Japanese  take  All  we  do  is 
to  take  the  profits  that  we  can  make. 

What  treaty  are  we  violating?  In  1021.  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce 
naval  eapciMlltures  an^ong  the  great  powers,  the  Washington  Con- 
larcnce  was  called.  It  had  tb«  laadorsliip  of  the  then  very  abl« 
iecratary  of  0iat«  and  now  raver  ed  Cbl^  Jtisttce.  Mr.  Char  lea 
Xvana  Iluipiea.  It*  chief  purpoaa,  lo  th«  tMrglnntng.  was  the  limif*' 
iMm  at  naval  •rtoamanta,  Thti  moat  important  «««M»pli*htnet>t  al 
flM  ooutorot*c*,  howiffor,  waa  tfia  adoptlMi  and  flgming  of  iho 
Uiao  fowtr  P»et,  Thr  purpom  td  Utltt  fflM  fowot  foot  y»  atAMd 
to  Um  irooif  oo  ioUown, 

To  odepi  o  potUff  <Umuim4  Ut  Hohtiloo  oohdMom  in  i)ho  fot 
EoH,  to  §olo§m*4  tto«  rHfhU  ar*d  ittUnrmno  oi  OMm,  omd  to  ptomoio 
mior«4Atfit$  MiwoMi  Chimi  and  Urn  iAim  pomon  wpon  Um  haaia  ul 
OAuatily  ot  oppofUtolty  " 

Tbia  WM  not  tbo  A«v(  oontoot  tmr  Nation  ImuI  had  with  Chin*. 
Wot  IM  yoorn  wo  hove  hoM  aondlng  wot  mlmtofmrut*,  to  opao 
actiooU,  rolUtfaa,  hoapltola,  and  churct»e«.  It  mi^ht  htt  a^id  tliat 
that  would  craata  no  oblleatton  upon  our  part  So  far  a«  th« 
Ctilneae  were  coucarnad,  it  did  craate  an  obligation.  The  truat 
which  the  Chln'^se  people  had  in  American  missionaries,  doctors, 
nurses,  and  teacliers  was  transferred  to  the  American  people  and 
the  American  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  1809,  we  inUrvened  In  China 
and  Insisted  upon  the  open-door  policy.  We  insisted  that  our 
rlghU  in  China  be  recognized  and  that  no  other  nation  could 
create  a  sphere  of  Influence  there.  After  the  Boxer  Rebellion  la 
1000.  we  again  bound  China  to  us  by  refusing  our  Indemnities. 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  Chinese  people  toward  our  country 
that  In  1911,  when  the  new  government  was  set  up.  ours  was  taken 
as  the  example  and  model.  We  encouraged  such  an  attitude  upon 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  people.  During  the  World  War.  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  busily  engaged.  Japan  made  an  effort,  through 
her  21  demands,  to  destroy  the  territorial  Integrity  of  China.  In 
that  she  was  blocked  by  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  return  for  this 
China  readily  complied  with  President  Wilson's  request  and  de- 
clared war  upon  the  Central  Powers  shortly  after  we  entered  the 
world  conflict.  When  that  war  ended,  however.  China  profited  not 
at  all.  The  net  result,  so  far  as  China  was  concerned,  was  that  her 
old  rival  and  enemy,  Japan,  was  given  all  of  the  German  rights 
in  China,  In  addition  to  many  other  rights  In  Shantung,  which  was 
Chinas  sacred  Province.  In  retaliation  of  that  and  vrtth  dis- 
appointment with  the  way  she  had  been  treated  by  her  allies,  the 
Chinese  people  commenced  their  effective  blockade  against  Japa- 
nese goods.  It  was  an  effective  blockade.  Its  success  struck  vitally 
at  the  economic  structure  of  Japan.  It  mvist  be  remembered  that 
then  Japan  did  not  have  her  diversified  foreign  trade;  her  merchant 
marine  had  not  been  built  to  the  strength  that  it  now  occupies. 
To  Japan.  Chinese  trade  was  of  vital  Importance.  By  the  time  of 
the  Washington  Conlerence  on  Armistice  Day.  1921,  the  Chinese 
blockade  had  reached  a  state  of  well-nigh  perfection.  In  that 
conference  we  asked  Japan  to  agree  to  a  naval  program  which 
meant  economy  for  us  and  also  lessened  the  danger  to  us  In  the 
Pacific.  In  consideration  of  Japan's  agreement  In  the  naval  side 
of  the  conference  we  Induced  China  to  discontinue  the  blockade. 
In  pairment  for  this  action  on  China's  part,  we  wrote  into  article  I 
of  the  Nine  Power  Pact  the  agreement  "to  respect  the  sovereignty, 
the  independence,  and  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity 
of  China." 

All  nine  of  the  nations  agreed  to  It.  So  solemn  was  the  declara- 
tion on  our  part  that  President  Coolldge  proclaimed: 

"To  the  end  that  the  same  and  every  article  and  clause  thereof 
may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States 
and  the  citizens  thereof." 

China,  relying  entirely  upon  her  trust  In  tis.  surrendered  her 
most  effective  weapon.  China  believed  her  sovereignty  and  Inde- 
pendence, administrative  and  territorial  Integrity  would  be  re- 
spected by  the  nations  of  the  world.  Did  she  not  have  the  strong 
arm  of  her  American  friend  to  uphold  her?  Yet  today  China 
suffers  and  her  Independence  and  her  territorial  and  administra- 
tive Integrity  are  being  destroyed.  We,  for  the  filthy  profits  in- 
volved, are  aiding,  abetting,  and  cooperating  In  that  destruction. 
What  right  have  we  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  or  England  when  they  regard  treaties  as  scrapm  of 
paper?  Contemporary  historians  of  these  days  are  striking  a  sad- 
dened note  describing  this  era  as  one  of  treaty  breakers.  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  our  oil  and  our  copper  and  our  scrap  steel  and 
iron  are  the  most  effective  agents  in  this  violation  of  a  Ueaty  that 
this  era  has  yet  seen? 
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So  far  as  China  and  Japan  are  concerned.  It  Isnt  a  matter  of 
us  getting  into  the  war.  We  already  are  In  the  war.  We  are  In 
the  war  in  violation  of  a  treaty  which  we  signed  in  order  to  gain 
an  advantage  which  we  sought.  The  background  of  our  relationa 
with  China  should  make  tliat  treaty  the  most  sacred  of  any  ever 
written. 

The  courts  of  equity  place  upon  the  individual  who  has  gained 
the  resp)ect  and  confidence  of  another  Individual  a  much  higher 
duty  for  the  faithful  performance  of  an  agreement  than  upon  one 
who  is  dealt  with  at  arm's  length.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to 
nations.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  should  have  particular 
application  In  regard  to  China. 

We  in  Congress  are  in  the  midst  of  vigorous  debate  over  what 
we  should  do  in  event  war  comes  to  Europe.  We  have  no  treaty 
obligations  In  Europe.  We  do  have  most  definite  and  sacred  treaty 
obligations  In  A5la.  Yet  we  almost  completely  neglect  considera- 
tion of  them  even  though  respect  for  them  would  probably  ma- 

'    terially  lessen  the  chance  of  the  European  war  we  ao  much  fear. 

;  In  my  opinion,  every  consideration  of  loglc,^  Justice,  and  responsi- 
bility requires  that  our  first  step  should  be  to  get  out  of  the 
present  war  in  which  we  are  so  effectively  participating. 

May  I  concltjde  with  Just  one  more  thotifpit:  It  appear*  t^iat  tlM 
next  few  years  will   be  filled  with  dar^jer,     Tb«y   should  not  1M 

1  years  dtiring  whldi  any  pautotic  American  will  attempt  to  aaetiM 
fMtltkal  or  pefMRMl  odvnnumo  by  oftmoitui  prejndicra,  hat reda<  sad 
footatmtmut  otti^m  our  own  peofAo.  It  will  be  m  tune  tot  eotm 
tflMMMon,    ft  wfl)  ntfl  he  •  Unto  for  rmTimiaMlon     Thote  la  a 

'  wMi  Mi^or§ettee  i4  (ftnnitm  otnMt$  out  poopif  m  to  tiM  pnpm 
Uiitfm  ol  »oUtm  wttum  we  ghmM  tsUo.  U  to  tttf  heitel  itmt  MMfV 
If  flo  4iK§nno$  of  optmton  on  Uio  tftmnimt  *4  tho  MMoritf  ol  tlM 
tfiMffv  1m  |MM».  I  dont  biNor«  w«  h«v«  ottf  wm  mongon  ottim 
in  or  oui  otoumio  iUo.  W«  wnmt  Imoo  nm  igd  iMifMy  4li««tM' 

otuso  ol  i)w  opinion  at  othot  AmorUeom  muoi  ho  obaorvod  tf  wo  Mb 
to  bop*  tor  pMCo, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  7  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  6).  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
radio  address  delivered  by  Jay  Franklin  on  July  5,  1939,  being 
a  discussion  of  the  President  and  Politics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  discussing  the  President  and  politics,  I  take  it  that  you  do 
not  want  me  to  twist  the  facts  or  suppress  my  honest  beliefs  In 
order  to  serve  any  partisan  Interest.  So  I  shall  follow  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's example,  and  keep  this  discussion  on  a  calm,  noncontro- 
verslal  level. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  advanced  an  amusing  theory.  He  says  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  could  persuade  the  Republican  opposition  and  the 
Tory  Democrats  to  muster  the  patriotism  to  give  the  Executive 
the  powers  needed  to  protect  our  currency  and  promote  our  neu- 
trality, if  only  he  first  stripped  himself  of  aU  real  political  Influ- 
ence by  foreswearing  a  third  term.  This  Is  an  Interesting  idea. 
I  know  of  no  case  In  history  where  the  opposition  voluntarily 
increased  the  power  of  an  Executive  after  he  had  abandoned  his 
own  followers  and  surrendered  the  powers  of  his  own  political 
position.  I  do  not  believe  that  politicians  who  hesitate  to  serve 
their  cotintry  because  they  wish  to  weaken  the  people's  President, 
would  rush  forward  to  strengthen  President  Roosevelt  the  moment 
he  cut  his  own  political  throat.  I  can  Just  hear  the  Tory  chorus — 
with  Mark  Sullivan's  voice  leading  the  gloomy  song — "Ah!  but 
does  he  really  mean  It?"  if  the  President  took  Mr.  Sullivan's  advice 
and  announced  that  he  did  not  chooee  to  run  in  1940,  when  It  is 
clear  that  he  must  run  or  plunge  the  Nation  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

Yet  Mr.  Sullivan's  suggestion  raises  the  very  issue  which  Mr. 
Sullivan  most  deplores.  When  we  first  agreed  on  the  subject  of 
tonight's  debate  I  had  hoped  to  discuss  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dential office  In  our  public  life.  That  Mr.  Sullivan  has — quite 
properly — chosen  to  discuss  this  broad  subject  purely  in  terms  of 
the  third  term  for  Roosevelt  shows  the  great  and  growing  vitality 
of  the  third-term  movement.  It  is  the  Irrepressible  Issue  of  our 
times  and  makes  for  a  livelier  discussion  than  the  subject  of 
whether  Mr.  Sullivan  could  have  planted  potatoes  In  1934.  I  bet 
he  would  have  blamed  Roosevelt  for  the  potato  bugs  In  any  case. 

Many  of  you  heard  Senator  Guftet,  of  Pennsylvania,  speak  over 
this  network  the  night  before  last,  calling  for  a  third  term  for 
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Rcoievelt  In  one  of  the  most  significant  utterances  In  our  recent 
political  history.  Mr.  Oumr  Is  not  only  a  liberal  and  a  life- 
long Democrat,  but  he  Is  also  a  very  practical  politician  with  a 
•  reputation  for  guessing  right.  When  his  voice  Is  added  to  Senator 
George  Norrls,  of  Nebraska,  Secretary  Ickes.  Senator  Murray,  of 
Montana,  and  other  leading  New  Deal  Democrats.  It  means  that 
the  political  tide  has  started  to  sweep  Mr.  Roosevelt  toward  re- 
election. For  Joe  axrrrrr  was  the  man  who  foresaw  the  election 
of  VVoodrow  Wilson  as  early  as  November  1910.  He  was  the  man 
who  picked  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  win  In  February  1931,  a  year 
and  a  half  before  the  New  Deal  election  of  1932.  When  It  comes 
to  foreseeing  the  political  future,  I  like  to  know  what  the  practical 
politicians  think  Is  going  to  happen. 

Now  let's  get  back  to  the  debate  and  leave  the  third  term  aside 
for  the  moment. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  Is  the  only  ofBce  which  Is 
filled  by  the  vote  of  all  the  people.  The  President — whoever  he 
may  be — represents  all  the  people  and  must  consider  their  Interests 
on  a  national  basis.  Even  the  best  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
are  engaged  In  promoting  State  or  local  Interests,  where  they  are 
not  frankly  engaged  In  the  private  business  of  getting  Government 
Jobs,  contracts,  and  favors  for  their  friends,  their  financial  backers, 
and  their  loyal  constituents.  Did  we  not  see  the  venerable  llgure 
of  Senator  BoaAH,  of  Idaho,  vote  for  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
price  of  silver,  when  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  of  Idaho  is  rich 
In  silver  mines?  Do  we  not  behold  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  rural  regions  who  have  voted  to  starve  the  city  vmem- 
ployed  In  the  name  of  economy,  turning  around  and  appropriating 
nearly  half  a  billion  extra  dollars  of  deficit  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  condemning  this — It  is  human 
nature — and  I  happen  to  feel  that  relief  for  the  farmer  and  for  the 
Jobless  Industrial  worker  go  hand  In  hand.  To  raise  '.he  domestic 
price  of  sliver  a  few  cents  an  ounce  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
morally  wrong  or  economically  dangerous. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  President  Is  the  only  man  who  gets 
his  mandate  from  all  of  the  people,  the  only  man  who  represents 
more  than  a  congressional  district,  a  State,  or  a  political  machine. 
As  a  result,  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  have  grown  considerably 
since  the  time  of  George  Washington  to  match  the  growing  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  the  f>eople"s  sense  of  national  unity.  Par- 
ticularly since  the  closing  of  the  frontier  In  the  1890's  and  the 
growth  of  gigantic  trusts  and  monop>olles  narrowed  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  average  man.  •  •  •  Particularly  since  the  rise 
of  industrial  unemployment  and  of  a  group  of  bankers  and  manu- 
facturers who  honestly  believe  that  they  are — their  businesses  are — 
above  the  Con.stitutlon  and  Immune  from  the  election  returns. 
•  •  •  Particularly  since  then  have  the  American  people  staked 
more  and  more  on  the  creation  of  a  powerful  Presidential  office 
which  could  protect  their  Interests  and  promote  the  general  welfare. 
It  Is  no  accident  that  three  of  the  six  most  powerful  Presidents 
of  our  history  have  held  office  since  1900.  In  Thoodore  Roosevelt, 
'"Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  we  have  men  who 
compare  with  Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  Lincoln.  This  Is  no  acci- 
dent. The  Presidency  has  grown  in  power,  and  the  men  who  fill  It 
have  been  forced  to  grow  In  moral  stature  and  in  p>olitical  Imagina- 
tion or  go  under. 

Now  the  so-called  conservatives — the  party  of  those  who  are 
always  losing  their  wind,  begging  destiny  for  a  breathing  spell,  and 
waiting  for  the  twentieth  century  to  blow  over — the  conservatives 
seek  to  meet  the  need  for  a  powerful  Presidency  by  denying  it. 
Like  the  yokel  who  first  saw  a  camel,  they  cry,  "There  ain't  no 
Buch  animrule!"  when  they  are  confronted  by  a  powerful  President 
m  there  fighting  for  the  people.  They  cry  havoc  at  his  policies  and 
deny  the  existence  of  the  crisis  which  they  are  creating  in  one  and 
the  same  breath.  All  that  the  so-called  conservatives  have  ever 
done  Is  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  Justices  trained  to  declare 
the  twentieth  century  unconstitutional  and  to  try  to  repeal  the 
American  people.  What  they  have  done  is  to  give  us  a  Taft  or  a 
Harding,  a  Coolldgc  or  a  Hoover,  some  variant  of  the  three  wise 
monkeys  of  Asia,  who  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  say  nothing,  do 
nothing,  and.  where  possible,  know  nothing.  While  they  have  this 
"bump  on  a  log"  In  the  White  House  the  powrr  collapses,  the  steal- 
ing begins,  the  unsolved  problems  pile  up,  and,  bingo,  we  have 
to  rise  in  our  wrath  and  turn  the  rascals  out. 

There  Is  no  sens?  In  appealing  to  the  Constitution,  written  or 
unwritten,  as  to  whether  Congress,  rather  than  the  President,  should 
direct  cur  national  policies.  Political  power  always  goes  to  those 
who  can  use  It.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  a  Congress  which  seizes 
power  from  any  President,  If  that  Congress  Is  Itself  prepared  to  use 
the  power.  I  did  not  like  to  see  the  Senate  manhandle  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  sma^h  the  world's  hope  of  a  peaceful  recovery  from  the 
Great  War.  But  at  least  that  Senate  of  20  years  ago  knew  what  It 
wanted,  and,  having  blasted  Wilson's  foreign  policy,  was  prepared  to 
put  for^^-ard  another  policy  of  its  own.  Their  program  happened  to 
be  a  bad  one.  as  it  turned  out.  and  led  to  the  crash  of  1929.  the 
Hrovcr  depression,  and  the  rise  of  the  totalitarians  in  Europe  and 
A51.T:  but  at  least  the  men  who  beat  Wilson  knew  what  they  were 
doing  and  wero  eager  to  assume  power  for  themselves. 

Up  to  midnight  on  June  30.  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
Congress  might  evolve  a  policy  of  its  own.  Then  the  Congress 
demonstrated  Its  Incapacity  to  use  the  powers  which  the  so-called 
conservatives  begrudged  the  people's  President.  Mr.  Sullivan  has 
mentioned  money  and  neutrality  as  great  Issues  which  have  been 
bedeviled  by  partisanship.  And  he  Is  right.  But  while  Mr.  Sullivan 
did  tell  you  that  this  Congress  has  allowed  many  of  the  protective 
features  of  the  neutrality  laws  to  lapse,  he  did  not  tell  you  that 


now,  when  we  face  a  serious  crisis  In  Eiorope.  Congress  has  ad- 
journed its  patriotism  in  order  to  wrangle  and  bicker  over  the  pre- 
cise form  of  neutrality  law  It  would  like,  to  the  delight  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  Congress  has  been  tuning  up  its  fiddles  at  the  moment 
when  the  world  Is  waiting  for  the  fire  alarm.  Congress  had  6  months 
to  act  and  did  nothing.  That  does  not  look  like  a  body  to  which  we 
can  safely  entrust  real  power  In  times  like  these. 

Then  there  is  the  monetary  question.  The  plain,  ugly,  brutal 
fact  Is  that  a  filibuster  of  Republicans  and  certain  Democrats  was 
deliberately  engineered  at  the  last  moment,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  a  monetary  law.  in  the  hope  of  throwing  our  finan- 
cial foreign  policies  Into  confusion  and  weakness.  Only  this  after- 
noon, 5  days  after  the  dead  line,  the  Senate  adopted  the  money 
bill  by  a  close  vote.  On  this,  too.  Congress  had  had  6  months  to 
act  and  did  nothing  till  after  the  twellth  hour.  That  Is  not  the 
conduct  of  a  body  to  which  we  can  safely  entrust  real  power  In 
times  like  these. 

Then  there  is  the  relief  bill.  Mr.  Sullivan  probably  does  not 
agree  with  me  that  relief  is  vitally  Important.  I  was  taught  to 
believe  that  the  first  duty  of  man  to  his  neighbor  Is  to  feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  help  the  poor  and  the  weak.  His- 
tory tells  me  that  no  government  and  no  social  order  which  delib- 
erately starves  Its  members  can  stand.  By  a  slick  congressional 
squeeze  play  the  relief  bill  was  held  up  till  late  on  June  30.  when 
It  had  to  be  passed  without  consideration  or  debate,  In  order  to 
help  the  Tories  smash  the  Federal  theater  and  subject  a  million 
American  families  to  possible  starvation.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  present  relief  problem.  I  simply  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  dirty  piece  of  political  Jobbery  designed 
to  kick  men  who  were  down.  In  order  to  weaken  their  faith  In 
their  President.  One  thing  more.  Congress  Is  responsible  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  we  suffer  from  tax- 
ation without  representation.  Yet  this  Congress  let  the  fiscal 
year  come  to  an  end  without  passing  the  District  budget  or  dis- 
charging Its  plain  constitutional  duty.  On  this,  as  on  other 
more  important  Issues,  congressional  government  has  collapsed. 
Congress  had  6  months  to  act  and  did  nothing.  This  is  not  the 
conduct  of  a  body  to  which  we  can  safely  entrust  power  In  times 
like  these. 

That  leaves  only  the  Presidency.  And  Roosevelt  Is  our  Presi- 
dent. He  cannot  avoid  the  responsibility  even  if  he  would.  He 
Is  our  man,  the  representative  of  all  the  people,  and  only  by  run- 
ning again  can  he  keep  faith  with  us  and  with  our  hopes.  In  an 
earlier  broadcast  on  this  Issue,  Mr.  Sullivan  made  fun  of  the 
Idea  that  President  Roosevelt  represents  our  hopes,  our  fears,  and 
our  Interests.  He  said  that  that  sort  of  Roosevelt  was  only  a 
dream,  and  he  asked.  "Have  you  ever  seen  a  dream  walking?" 
Does  Mr.  Sullivan  doubt  the  power  of  dreams  to  move  mankind? 
Does  he  not  know  that  dreams  are  what  men  live  by  and  die  for? 
Does  he  seriously  believe  that  society  consists  entirely  of  pay 
rolls,  meal  tickets,  and  car  loadings,  when  he  himself  advocates 
"obedience  to  the  unenforceable"?  I  recommend  that  he  reread 
the  Book  which  tells  us  that  "man  Uveth  not  by  bread  alone." 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OF  OHIO.  JUNE  22,   1939 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  address  delivered  on  June 
22.  1939,  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft  I 
before  the  Bishops'  Connectional  Councils  and  the  Congress 
of  Young  People  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Convention  Hall.  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bishops  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  members 
of  that  great  church,  I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  invited  to  address 
this  gathering,  conta'nlng  as  It  does  so  many  of  the  leaders  to  whom 
the  colored  people  of  America  look  for  guidance  and  progress. 

It  is  of  great  significance  In  the  history  of  the  country  that 
this  assembly  meets  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where,  152  years 
ago.  there  were  two  remarkable  gatherings.  One  of  these  was  the 
Convention  which  created  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  now  famous  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  Tlie  othei 
was  a  less  well  known  gathering  but  of  equal  significance  on  such 
an  occasion  as  we  now  celebrate.    It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
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rree  African  Society,  out  of  which  came  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  In  this  period,  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  declared  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  its 
principles  had  been  established  on  the  bloody  field  of  war.  that 
there  arose  youi-  distinguished  founder.  Richard  Allen,  willing  to 
demand  his  manhood  rights  In  American  life  and  to  organize  for 
their  attaliunent.  The  Boston  Massacre  of  1770.  In  which  Crlspus 
Attucks.  a  colored  citizen,  who  was  among  the  first  to  shed  his 
blood  for  American  liberty,  had  been  celebrated  prior  to  these  as- 
semblies. Three  thousand  Negroes  had  fought  in  the  American 
Armies  of  the  Revolution  for  our  freedom.  The  sentiments  aroused 
by  these  events  had  their  Influence  not  only  upon  the  entire  Amer- 
ican people  but  also  upon  our  colored  citizens.  This  was  especially 
the  case  here  In  Philadelphia,  where  the  colored  people  began  to 
assert  themselves  In  Independent  movements. 

It  was  In  February  1786  that  your  dlstingutehed  leader.  Richard 
Allen,  whose  monumental  work  Is  still  perpetuated  In  this  city, 
came  to  Philadelphia,  He  entered  upon  the  work  of  organizing 
our  colored  citizens  In  religious  and  social  activities.  He  was  their 
leader,  teacher,  and  preacher.  In  November  1787  there  occurred  the 
famous  event,  well  known  to  all  of  you.  which  led  Richard  Allen 
and  Absalom  Jones  to  leave  St.  George's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  to  organize  the  Free  African  Society,  finally  estab- 
lished on  April  12,  1787.  It  was  the  first  step  of  the  Negro  people 
In  the  United  States  toward  an  organized  social  life,  and  the  first 
evidence  which  history  affords  of  economic  and  social  cooperation 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  western  world.  The  first  meetings 
of  the  society  were  held  at  the  hotuie  of  Richard  Allen.  From  this 
period  until  1794  the  society  continued  its  existence,  but  all  during 
this  period  Richard  Allen  was  planning  for  a  large  organization. 
Allen's  determination  was  consimamated  when  he  ptirchased  a  lot  at 
Sixth  and  Lombard  Streets,  and  on  July  29,  1794,  a  building  was 
dedicated  on  this  site  by  Bishop  Asbury,  famous  Itinerant  leader  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  very  building  is  In  existence 
today,  with  a  flourishing  congregation,  and  Is  known  as  the  Bethel 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Just  as  the  Constitution  was  the  first  Incorporation  of  the  lib- 
erties of  all  the  American  people  In  printed  form,  so  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Bethel  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  September 
12,  1796,  was  the  flist  Incorporation  of  your  own  desire  for  religious 
freedom  under  the  flag  of  our  great  Republic.  It  is  also  of  interest 
to  observe  that  the  men  and  women  who  formed  these  two  organ- 
izations, the  Free  African  Society  and  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  were  American  citizens.  Some  of  them  had  been 
slaves,  but  they  had  freed  themselves  by  their  own  efforts,  or  had 
been  freed  by  benevolent  masters.  They  were  property  owners, 
citizens,  and  voters  in  these  early  days  of  the  Republic.  The  efforts 
of  these  first  leaders,  therefore,  extended  not  only  to  religion,  but 
to  the  broader  Interests  of  the  colored  people  of  America.  It  was 
not  strange  that  the  founders  of  your  organization  should  have 
extended  their  efforts  In  this  early  period  to  the  organization  of 
schools,  to  a  benevolent  society  for  the  caring  of  the  sick  and  the 
burying  of  the  dead,  and  to  participation  as  citizens  in  our  Amer- 
ican life.  It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  present  at  this  great  event 
which  brings  you  back  to  Philadelphia  to  gather  Inspiration  at  the 
tomb  of  your  founder,  whose  body  lies  buried  In  the  Bethel  African 
Methodist  Church,  but  whoee  spirit  marches  on  throughout  the 
world  in  the  work  of  the  great  church  which  he  founded. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  also  to  congratulate  the  Bishops'  CotmcU  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  upon  their  assembly  on  this 
occasion.  I  imderstand  that  your  bishops  have  assembled  in  gath- 
erings of  this  type  continuously  down  through  the  years.  Bishop 
Morris  Brown,  your  second  bishop,  had  associated  with  Bisliop 
Richard  Allen,  your  first  bishop.  In  the  holding  of  conferences. 
Blshofks  Morris  Brown,  Qulnn.  and  Waters  had  also  associated  In 
this  work  without  any  provision  for  separate  districts.  In  1852,  for 
the  first  time,  your  bishops  assembled  In  a  formal  council,  and 
divided  their  church  into  districts.  The  first  district,  embracing  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  conferences,  was  assigned  to  Bishop 
Daniel  A.  Payne,  the  founder  of  WUberforce  University,  which  Is  so 
well  known  and  held  In  estimation  by  me  In  my  home  State  of 
Ohio.  The  second  district,  embracing  the  Baltimore  and  New  York 
conferences,  was  placed  imder  Bishop  Willis  Nazery;  and  the  third 
district,  embracing  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  conferences,  was  placed 
und"r  Bishop  WlUlpm  Paul  Qulnn.  Thtis  the  church  was  organized 
In  this  early  period  by  the  bishops  In  council.  I  congratulate  you 
that  you  have  thus  kept  faith  through  the  years  to  this  present 
moment,  and  that  your  great  church  has  shown  a  constant  de- 
vc'.opment  under  the  leadership  of  such  distinguished  men  as  have 
characterized  the  bishops  of  your  church. 

It  Is.  Indeed,  appropriate  that  you  should  meet  here  today  to 
honor  and  revere  this  heritage  of  your  past.  From  the  small  body 
organlaed  in  1787  as  the  society,  and  during  the  administration  of 
George  Washington  as  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
through  the  general  conference  of  1816,  held  in  this  city,  when 
Richard  Allen  was  elected  your  first  bishop,  your  chtirch  has  grown 
with  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  first  confined  In  1816  to  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  It  spread  into 
New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti  during 
the  next  20  years.  By  1856,  when  the  Republican  Party  placed 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  it  had  established  Itself  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Lotil- 
Blana,  Kentuclcy,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Canada. 

Since  its  ministers  were  not  permitted  to  establish  churches 
legally  in  the  slave  States,  it  was  comjjelled  to  confine  Itself  in  large 
measure  to  the  Northern  States.     But  when  freedom  came  yotir 


church  turned  Its  attention  to  the  South,  and  churches  were  organ- 
ized in  1866  In  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  Alabama.  By  1896  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had 
entered  every  Southern  State,  and  Its  missions  were  established  In 
Liberia,  Bermuda,  and  South  America,  Twenty  years  later  its  mis- 
sions were  planted  In  Jamaica,  South  Africa,  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Schools  and  colleges  were  founded  in  nearly  every  State,  beginning 
with  WUberforce  University,  A  newspaper  was  established,  the 
Christian  Recorder,  in  1852,  and  is  today  the  oldest  continuous 
periodical  in  the  United  States.  The  last  United  States  religious 
census  thows  that  there  were  6.708  of  your  churches.  7,000  ministers, 
and  545,814  members.  This  membership,  I  am  told,  has  steadily 
increased  during  the  past  decade,  so  that  Its  members  are  far  beyond 
tho£e  which  have  been  reported  by  the  United  States  census  of 
religious  bodies.  While  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  Negroes  In  its  mem- 
bership, actually  its  influence  is  many  times  this  percentage,  because 
the  ministers  and  religious  workers  are  among  the  leaders,  the 
molders  of  opinion,  and  the  active  citizens  in  their  individual 
communities  as  well  as  in  the  Nation. 

The  progress  of  the  colored  race  since  Abraham  Lincoln  Issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  in  1863  Is  due  in  large  part  to  the  lead- 
ership of  these  ministers  and  religious  workers,  inspired  by  the 
example  of  the  founders  of  the  church.  That  progress  Is  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  for  In  70  years  your  race  has  risen  from 
slavery  to  a  position  of  Influence  In  every  profession  and  walk  of  life. 
You  have  developed  leaders  not  only  In  the  religious  field  but  in  the 
professions,  iu  law.  In  medicine,  in  science,  and  in  education.  If 
progress  has  been  less  evident  In  the  field  of  business.  It  has  been 
largely  due  to  an  economic  discrimination  which  has  been  difflcult 
to  overcome,  although  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  colored  people 
have  not  availed  tiaemselves  as  they  might  of  the  opportiuiity  to 
establish  stores  and  other  business  organizations  to  provide  the 
needs  of  their  own  people. 

The  significant  thing  about  this  progress  is  that  It  has  been  made 
through  the  work  of  your  own  leaders.  There  has  been  help  from 
many  well-intentioned  white  people,  and  that  help  has  undoubtedly 
been  of  value.  But  without  the  ability  and  foresight  and  leadership 
of  your  own  people,  that  help  would  have  been  of  no  avail. 

We  see  a  good  deal  of  Government  help  today,  typically  In  the 
hand-outs  of  relief  and  W.  P.  A.  from  the  Federal  Government, 
Such  help  may  be  necessary,  but  it  is  likewise  demoralizing.  It  is 
vitally  essential  that  you  escape  from  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  the  Government  lay  a  sound  basis  of  economic  prosperity  on 
which  the  further  progress  of  the  colored  p>eople  may  be  based.  No 
progress  can  be  made  on  a  W,  P,  A.  wage  basis,  because  its  cost  Is 
so  great  to  the  Nation  that  it  will  never  do  more  than  provide  a 
bare  subsistence.  In  fact.  If  it  continues  long,  and  more  and  more 
of  the  colored  people  are  reduced  to  this  stattis,  it  perhaps  virlll 
not  restore  slavery,  but  It  will  create  a  condition  very  close  to 
serfdom,  in  which  there  Is  no  hope  and  no  future.  Any  race  which 
relies  on  the  help  of  others,  whether  It  be  the  government  or  private 
Individuals,  demoralizes  itself  by  teaching  its  memtxers  to  lean  on 
others.  Your  progress  has  been  based  on  the  magnifioent  efforts  of 
your  own  leaders,  many  of  them  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  should  not  look  to  govern- 
ment for  action,  but  that  action  should  not  be  a  dole,  but  the 
protection  of  your  constitutional  rights  to  which  you  are  entitled. 
If  you  can  be  assured  the  unqualified  enforcement  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments,  you  have  the  basis  on  which 
further  progress  can  be  made  the  moment  a  reasonable  prosperity 
is  restored  In  the  United  States.  That  Is  the  ground  on  which  you 
are  entitled  to  an  antUynchlng  law  to  protect  in  practice  rights 
guaranteed  In  theory  by  the  Constitution. 

No  one  can  be  more  Interested  than  you  In  the  maintenance  of 
the  constitutional  protection  of  minority  groups,  and  the  existence 
of  Independent  courts  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  minorities.  We 
have  seen  In  Rtissla  and  Germany  what  happens  to  minorities  uadrr 
a  totalitarian  state.  The  more  a  people  are  regimented,  the  more 
the  government  decides  what  Jobs  people  shall  have  and  what  their 
rewards  shall  be,  the  worse  is  the  condition  of  the  minority.  You 
can  be  quite  certain  that  if  we  ever  get  to  socialism  In  the  United 
States  a  race  which  represents  only  10  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion Is  gong  to  get  the  worst  jobs  in  the  most  undesirable  industries. 

Fortunately,  the  ijeople  of  the  United  States  are  turning  more 
and  more  away  from  totalitarianism  and  regimentation  and  social- 
ism. They  are  determined  to  work  out  their  salvation  along  the 
lines  of  our  Constitution,  of  Individual  initiative,  and  of  free  com- 
merce. I  am  hopeful  that  that  determination  may  lead  to  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  Any  considerable  vmemployment  in  the  United 
States  is  particularly  hard  upxan  the  colored  people,  and  checks  a 
great  deal  of  the  Intellectxial  progress,  which,  after  all,  mtist  be 
based  on  a  reasonable  economic  condition.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  economic  discrimination  against  the  colored  people  In  this 
country,  but  progress  has  been  made,  and  more  progress  can  be 
made.  In  seeing  that  colored  people  are  employed  in  more  and  more 
lines  of  business  activity  and  more  and  more  fields  of  government 
activity.  Even  in  the  service  of  the  Government  today  there  Is  a 
substantial  discrimination  which  should  be  removed. 

But  the  colored  people  have  shown  that  they  can  develop  leader- 
ship and  progress  through  their  own  efforts.  The  African  Methodist 
Splscopal  Church  has  itself  given  the  arkswer  to  the  question 
whether  the  Negro  has  a  capacity  for  organization  and  for  leader- 
ship. Christian  manhood  and  a  spirit  of  Independent  thinking 
and  action  are  Its  great  contributions.  As  the  progress  of  the 
colored  people  continues,  the  spirit  of  your  great  leader,  Richard 
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Allen,  will  be  found  to  Inspire  the  bishops  of  today,  who  will  lead 
on  In  the  struggle  for  greater  freedom  and  a  larger  security  for  all 
men  and  women,  without  regard  to  their  color  or  the  rank  ol  lite 
to  which  they  were  born. 


Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  7  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  July  6).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  R.  S.  CRISPELL 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  discussion  of  socialized  medi- 
cine by  Dr.  R.  S.  Crispell.  of  Duke  University. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SOCIALIZED   MEDICINK 

(A  discussion  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Crispell,  of  Dxike  University) 
Scclallzed  medicine  and  the  related  topics  of  medical  economics, 
the  cost  of  medical  care.  State  medicine,  and  the  relations  in 
general  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  are  highly  complex 
and  ccntroversrial.  The  more  questions  and  problems  that  are 
raised,  the  mOre  appear.  Misinterpretations  are  easy  and  solutions 
difficult. 

Socialized  medicine  cannot  be  defined.  Perhaps  the  nearest  we 
can  come  In  attempting  to  do  so  is  to  say  that  it  is  anything  that 
Is  different  from  the  present  individualistic,  competitive  practice 
Of  medicine;  anything  involving  any  more  extramedical  cooperation 
and  organization  than  we  have  at  present. 

The  question  is  to  the  fore  at  the  present  time — somewhat  to  the 
confusion  of  all  concerned — especially  the  doctors.  The  New  Deal 
has  taclcled  our  economic  structure  and  has  created  a  great  ado 
about  the  one-third  who  are  ill-fed.  Ill-housed,  Ill-clothed.  Now 
it  has  dragged  in  the  ill-medtcally  cared  for — and  intimates  that 
they  constitute  not  cne-third  but  one-half  of  our  population. 

The  Juggling  with  our  "general"  economy — on  a  national  scale — 
setting  up  surveys  and  proposals  and  organizations  Involving  billions 
of  dollars,  has  left  everybody,  including  the  doctors,  stunned  and 
confused.  Everyone  was  aware  that  the  general  national  economy 
faltered,  became  depressed,  and  threatened  to  break  down.  And 
medical  economy  was  Involved.  Biit  doctors  did  not — and  do  not — 
realize  and  do  not  grant  that  medical  economy  threatened  to  do 
likewise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  doctors  thought  that  things  were 
going  along  fairly  well  and  about  as  usual,  with  signs  of  slow  but 
steady  progress  until  the  New  Deal,  forcing  things  from  the  medi- 
cal point  of  view,  started  to  make  a  social  issue  of  medicine. 

Historically,  there  are  three  learned  professions.  (At  present 
there  are  many  more.)  But  medicine,  law.  and  theology  all  go 
back  to  ancient  times  and  have  stood  together.  Hitherto  in  our 
rugged  individualism,  times  past — and  forever,  according  to  some — 
we  have  gone  to  the  lawyer  for  legal  advice  and  practice;  and  we 
have  expected  to  come  away  lucky  if  we  came  away  with  oiir  shirt. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  good  for  the  soul  of  the  clergyman  if  we 
paid  him  little  or  nothing.  If  we  paid  our  doctor  in  our  first  burst 
of  gratitude  upon  recovery,  it  was  all  right  to  both  parties  con- 
cerned. If  we  waited,  our  second  thoughts  often  were  that  we 
really  did  not  deserve  to  be  sick,  and  therefore  the  doctor  did  not 
deserve  to  be  paid.  Years  of  this  have  reconciled  the  doctor  to  this. 
But  now  all  is  different.  Medical  care  has  been  placed  by  the 
New  Deal  on  a  par  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  question  of 
legal  and  theological  practices  and  economics  have  not  been  raised. 
Apparently  they  are  not  so  essential — perhaps  a  bit  of  a  luxury. 
The  physician  has  certainly  outdistanced  his  colleagues  the  lawyer 
and  the  clergyman.  He  holds  the  spotlight.  All  of  this  is  very 
flattering  to  the  medical  man  in  a  way,  but  more  discouraging.  In 
that  he  prefers  to  work  quietly  and  to  be  the  master  of  his  own 
house.  But  change  has  come  to  the  doctor  in  this  changing  world. 
The  issues  have  been  raised.  There  Is  no  use  to  deny  them  or  to 
rail  against  them.  The  best  thing  to  do  now  is  to  air  the  problems 
concerned  and  to  see  what  can  best  be  done  about  them.  The 
medical  profession  conforms  to  and  is  affected  by  the  social  system 
cf  which  It  Is  a  part.  History  teaches  that  the  position  of  the 
physician  In  society  Is  never  determined  by  the  physician  himself, 
but  by  the  society  he  Is  serving.  Changes,  progress,  and  develop- 
ments can  be  opposed,  retarded,  but  not  stopped.  One  can  easily  be 
swamped  with  problems  and  with  statistics,  but  time  is  limited,  so 
that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  some  propositions,  attempting  to 
restrain  bias  and  final  conclusloxis  as  to  solutions. 


Perhaps  we  can  get  a  start  by  somewhat  arbitrarily  and  artificially 
and  with  a  little  difficulty  dividing  medicine  into  a  profes.«ional  side 
and  an  economic  side.  The  professional  side  would  include  the  art 
and  science  of  medicine  and  the  traditions  and  ethics.  These  have 
accumulated  gradually  over  a  period  of  centuries,  with  remarkable 
developments  in  the  science  of  medicine  In  the  last  30  or  40  years. 
The  economic  side  of  medicine  would  include  the  profit  from  prac- 
tice to  the  doctor  and  the  cost  to  the  patient  or  public.  Much  to 
our  surprise,  since  we  did  not  look  upon  him  in  that  way,  In  the 
New  Deal  terminology  the  patient  has  become  a  consumer. 

It  is  the  conservative  medical  contention  that  things  were  going 
along  fairly  satisfactorily  to  doctor,  patient,  and  public,  and  that, 
while  conditions  were  not  ideal,  progress  had  been  made  in  the  past 
and  there  were  promises  by  a  natural  evolutionary  process  for 
more  in  the  future  under  the  old-established  way  of  doing  things — 
denoted  laissez-faire  by  the  new  dealers.  Medicine  and  medical 
practitioners  by  aptitude  and  training  are  Individualistic  and  con- 
servative. This  is  well.  No  one  wants  a  doctor  who  is  Jumping 
at  a  hundred  and  one  panaceas  and  cures,  be  they  medical  or  social. 
And  patients  prefer  an  individual  practitioner  with  a  personal  rela- 
tionship. In  some  ways  it  seems  dangerous  to  tamper  with  a  highly 
complex  and  technical  oi-ganizatlon  and  system  that  Is  working 
reasonably  well. 

But  enter  the  consumer!  The  medical  profession  maintains  that 
It  has  controlled  and  can  continue  to  control  satisfactorily  all  the 
relationships  between  doctor  and  patient,  both  professional  and 
economic.  And  the  ultraconscrvative  and  probaljly  the  majority 
medical  opinion  is  that  the  doctor  and  the  doctor  alone  can  and 
should  continue  to  do  so. 

But  the  consumer  now  enters  medical  as  he  has  the  "general" 
economy.  An  interesting  side  line  on  viewing  the  patient  as  a  con- 
sumer is  the  proposition  never  Ijefore  raised  to  any  extent  in  the 
medical  mind  under  the  old  dispensation  if  the  patient  is  a  con- 
sumer and  if  he  pays  for  everything  else  hs  consumes — food,  shelter, 
clothing,  etc. — then  why  should  not  ho  pay  for  all  the  medical 
care  he  consumes?  Hitherto,  following  medical  ethics  and  tradi- 
tions, a  good  proportion  of  medical  time  and  energy  was  cheerfully 
given  without  thoughts  of  pay — to  the  tune  of  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  a  day  of  charity  work,  it  has  been  figure^  If  medicine  is 
going  to  be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  let's  bring  in 
these  figures,  say  the  doctors. 

The  agitation,  disturbance,  or  controversy,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it.  really  goes  back  to  the  golden  era  before  the  crash  of 
1929  and  the  economic  depression — to  1927,  h.s  a  matter  of  fact — 
with  the  formation  of  the  Committee  for  a  Study  of  the  Cost  of 
Medical  Care.  This  committee,  with  over  a  million  dollars  at  its 
disposal  to  gpond,  with  lay  people  in  direction  and  in  the  majority, 
although  there  was  a  medical  minority,  studied,  surveyed,  and 
published  for  5  years,  culminating  in  a  final  report  published  in 
December  of  1932.  The  fat  was  in  the  fire,  although  you  may  re- 
member at  that  time  and  for  some  months  thereafter  most  people 
were  so  concerned  with  general  economics  that  they  had  little  time 
to  pay  attention  to  medical  economics.  But  the  doctors  started 
to  burn.  Most  of  them  on  the  comnrlttce  even  refused  to  concur 
In  the  majority  report  and  instead  submitted  an  opposing  minority 
one. 

We  shall  try  not  to  mow  you  down  with  the  statistics,  proposi- 
tions, and  Issues  that  have  been  bandied  about  since  this  survey 
started  over  11  years  ago.  but  here  are  some  of  them: 

The  total  cost  of  medical  care  is  not  exorbitant,  but  both  the 
cost  and  the  care  are  badly  distributed  and  there  are  inemclencies. 
It  was  found  that,  including  every  possible  thing — not  only  the 
cost  of  doctors  and  nurses  and  hospitals  and  drugs,  but  also  patent 
medicines,  chiropractors,  and  other  nonmedical  practices  and  prac- 
titioners— 4  percent  of  the  national  income  was  spent  in  1929  on 
this  all-lnclustve  medical  care  (national  income.  $90,000,000,000; 
all-lnclUElve  cost  of  medical  care  13.500.000,000)  •  •  •  about 
$30  per  capita  per  year.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  since  1929 
the  annual  national  Income  has  gone  down  one-third  to  around 
$60,000,000,000.  There  are  no  statistics  as  to  the  percentage  or  as 
to  the  total  cost  of  medical  care  subsequently  ) 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  reduce  everything  to  approximate  round 
I  figures,  and  if  you  will  remember  the  figure  of  three  and  one-half 
!  bllllcns  of  dollars  in  1929.  it  may  save  the  mental  confusion  that  Is 
'  apt  to  arise  in  spite  cf  living  over  5  years  under  the  New  Deal.  The 
total  cost  of  medical  care,  around  three  and  one-half  billions,  was 
Just  a  little  over  the  expenditures,  respectively,  for  recreation,  edu- 
cation, and  for  the  combined  costs  for  tobacco,  confections,  ice 
cream,  and  soft  drinks,  and  about  one-half  of  the  money  spent  In 
1929  for  automobiles  (1937  statistics  indicate  a  $5,000,000,000  na- 
tional expenditure  for  alcoholic  beverages).  About  three  and  on-^- 
half  billions  represented  in  1929  the  capital  Investment  in  the  over 
7,000  hospitals  of  the  country  with  their  about  1,000.000  hospital  beds 
and  with  a  capital  improvement  at  the  rate  of  about  $200  000  000 
a  year.  Total  capital  invested,  hospitals,  physicians'  equlDmcut 
etc.,  $5,850.C00. 

In  the  aggregate  there  Is  a  business  side  to  medicine,  and  the 
statistics  brought  out  by  this  original  and  subsequent  surveys 
j  mount  up  enormously.  About  1.100,000  people  were  engaged  in 
1  dispensing  medical  services  and  allied  endeavors — including  about 
j  150.000  doctors,  about  125.000  in  private  practice,  and  about  25  000 
I  among  the  personnel  in  medical   instltutlous  and   organlzaUous. 
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Also  swelling  the  total  of  over  550,000  engaged  in  the  private  dis- 
pensing of  medical  care  are  56.000  dentists,  118,000  graduate  nurses 
150.000  practical  nurses.  47,000  mldwlves.  4.900  chiropodists  20  000 
optometrists.  7.700  osteopaths,  16,000  chiropractors,  2.500  naturo- 
paths, 10,000  religious  healers.  And.  in  addition  to  the  25,000  doc- 
tors swelling  the  personnel  in  medical  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions to  over  530,000.  are  5.600  dentists.  77.000  graduate  nurses 
80.000  student  nurses.  18.800  public-health  and  Industrial  nurses* 
132.000  pharmacists,  196,000  lay  personnel  in  hospitals  clinics  and 
public-health  agencies.  About  30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
medical  care  went  to  the  doctors — the  neat  sum  of  around  $1,000  - 
000,000 — but  then — and  now— it  was  found  and  accepted  that  doc- 
tors, on  the  whole  and  by  and  large,  are  poorly  paid  rather  than 
overpaid — taking  into  consideration  the  long,  expensive  medical 
education,  demanding  about  10  years  of  training  following  high 
school,  and  Involving  an  expenditure  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  followed  by  an  exacting  and  trying  and  responsible  occupa- 
tion thereafter,  with  day  and  night  work,  and  with  a  60-hour  week 
an  unobtainable  and  unrealizable  goal,  much  less  a  40-hour  week 
one. 

The  income  of  a  medical  practitioner  can  be  divided  Into  a  gross 
one,  and  this  less  the  40  percent  that  It  is  figured  that  is  necessary 
for  professional  expenses  into  a  net  Income.  In  1929  incomes 
were  distributed  very  unevenly,  with  actual  Incomes  Inadequate 
for  a  large  number  of  practitioners,  while  they  were  more  than 
adequate  for  some  others.  But  less  than  3  percent  of  the  profes- 
sion made  over  $10,000  a  year,  and  for  each  of  these  there  were 
three  who  made  less  than  $2,500.  The  average  net  income  was 
$5,300,  the  median  net  $3,800.  One-third  of  all  private  general 
practitioners  netted  less  than  $2,500. 

The  New  Deal  Incorporated  the  cost  of  medical  care  In  the  agita- 
tion about  social  security,  so  that  by  1935  there  appeared  a  Federal 
Interdepartmental  committee  and  council  to  coordinate  health  and 
welfare  activities.  A  national-health  survey  was  started  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  This  led  to  a  National  Health 
Conference  in  July  of  this  year,  1938,  and  the  smoke  of  this  great 
battle  has  not  as  yet  entirely  blown  away.  Perhaps  you  have  read 
about  It,  as  well  as  the  proposals  toward  a  national-health  pro- 
gram submitted  to  President  Roosevelt  in  February  of  this  year, 
1938.  Many  of  the  complicated  figures,  statistics,  and  propositions 
of  the  original  reports  of  the  committee  on  the  cost  of  medical 
care  were  utilized,  but  added  to  and  embellished  so  that  they  are 
dwarfed  and  difficult  to  find  In  the  New  Deal  grandiosity  of 
millions  and  billions. 

The  new  agitation  recognizes  the  great  accomplishments  of 
preventive  medicine  in  the  United  States  but  draws  a  distinction 
between  public  prevention  (public  health  as  hitherto  constituted) 
and  private  prevention,  that  is,  with  individuals  and  with  Indi- 
vidual Illnesses  hitherto  dealt  with  mainly  in  private  practice 
rather  than  In  public  health. 

Incidentally,  in  order  to  limit  this  limitless  subject  somewhere,  we 
•re  not  going  to  discuss  public  health.  Not  only  Roosevelt  but 
everyone  else  accepts  Disraeli's  dictum  that  "Public  health  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  rests  the  happiness  of  the  p>eople  and  the 
welfare  of  the  state";  and  the  corollary,  "Medical  care  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  people  and  should  be 
provided  to  all  who  need  it."  There  Is  general  agreement,  lay  and 
medical,  as  to  the  field  of  public  health  and  as  to  the  neglect  of 
public  health,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  bui'.dlng  up  and  expanding 
public  health  and  expending  more  money  on  it.  In  1929.  out  of  a 
total  per  capita  expenditure  cf  $30 — as  the  cost  of  all  medical  care — 
less  than  $1  was  spent  for  public  health  locally  by  the  State  and  by 
the  Federal  Governments  combined.  The  local  expenditures  were 
sometimes,  and  still  are,  only  a  few  cents.  Piteously  inadequate. 
In  1929  the  per  capita  expenditure  in  the  United  States  for  medicines 
was  $5.49,  and  over  one-half  of  this  was  for  patent  medicines  and 
self-medication,  mostly  wasted  the  profession  Is  Inclined  to  think. 

The  new  national  health  survey  program  and  conference  has 
become  quite  excited  over  the  present  status  and  needs  in  maternity, 
Infancy,  and  childhood  welfare  and  health.  They  point  out  the 
triumphs  In  the  control  of  commtinlcable  diseases  (at  least  of  those 
for  which  medical  science  has  found  a  specific  cause  or  control) 
and  the  decrease  in  the  death  rate  from  19  per  thousand  in  1900  to 
11  per  thousand  in  1935  (brought  about  under  the  old  dispensation, 
the  doctors  cannot  help  from  pointing  out).  But  the  truth  that  the 
life  expectancy  of  a  person  of  50  is  not  much  different  than  it  was 
40  years  ago  Is  emphasized,  more  sentimentally  than  scientifically, 
according  to  the  medical  way  of  thinking,  since  this  brings  up  the 
subject  of  degenerative  diseases  (arteriosclerosis,  etc) — those  of 
later  life — for  which  medicine  has  evolved  no  specific  treatment  or 
control.  Si>ecial  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  problems  of  pneu- 
monia, venereal  disease,  and  malaria,  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
there  could  be  more  and  better  social  endeavors  toward  their  pre- 
vention and  diagnosis.  But  treatment  has  been,  is,  and  perhaps  in 
the  future  should  be  more  a  matter  of  Individual  practice. 

There  Is  no  medical  reason  to  believe  that  any  more  socialized  or 
State  attack  on  the  problems  of  cancer  would  accomplish  any  more 
than  Is  being  done  at  present,  except  spend  still  more  vast  sums  of 
money.  There  has  already  been  a  socialization  of  medicine.  Both 
the  doctors  and  the  public  have  grown  acctistomed  to  socialized 
activities  In  public-health  work.  In  the  Army,  especifilly  during  the 
World  War,  In  industry,  and  In  the  health  work  In  the  school 
system. 


We  have  and  we  need  further  social  organization  In  handling  the 
large  problems  concerning  tlie  control  of  communicable  diseases, 
tuberculosis,  orthopedic  conditions,  and  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
orders. Doctors  have  whole-heartedly  Initiated  and  supported  State 
and  social  programs  and  Institutions  dealing  with  these  problems. 

No  Intelligent  thinking  doctor  Is  unmindful  of  his  public  obli- 
gations. He  remembers  that  he  practices  medicine  not  by  divine 
right  but  by  licensure  through  the  legislature  and  ultimately  be- 
cause of  a  mandate  of  the  public.  And  he  realizes  that  he  and  his' 
practice  are  subject  to  a  critical  review.  Except  for  the  die-hard 
conservatives,  all  doctors  admit  there  is  need  for  greater  coopera- 
tion, organization,  and  planning  In  dispensing  medical  care  and 
services.  No  one  doctor  can  master  the  modern  field  of  medicine 
and  no  doctor  can  practice  modern  medicine  alone.  He  needs  equip- 
ment, hospitals,  laboratories,  the  help  of  other  doctors. 

The  doctors  are  the  first  to  agree  that  there  have  been  some  evils 
In  too  great  specialization  in  medicine.  But  these  evils  have  de- 
veloped because  of  some  conditions  not  altogether  tinder  medical 
or  any  other  control  and  partly  due  to  the  fault  of  the  laity.  There 
is  an  honest  endeavor  underway  in  medical  circles  to  restore  the 
number,  prestige,  and  dignity  of  the  general  practitioners — the  be- 
loved and  lamented  family  doctor  of  old— and  to  give  him  an  in- 
come fitting  his  worth  and  comparable  to  that  of  the  specialists. 

But  doctors  are  universally  against  State  medicine.  If  the  dis- 
tinction between  social  medicine  and  State  medicine  can  be  drawn 
and  seen.  Hitherto  mention  has  been  made  only  concerning  social 
medicine.  State  medicine  means  taking  over  all,  or  practically  all. 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  medical  care  as  a  State  or  govern- 
mental function,  with  doctors  salaried  employees  of  the  govern- 
ments. Everyone  knows  this  would  Involve  a  disastrous  loos  of 
Individual  Initiative  and  resourcefulness,  a  tangle  of  red  tape;  In 
short,  a  bureaucracy  that  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned, 
doctors  and  public.  The  doctor  demands,  especially  in  a  medical 
emergency,  a  free  hand.  He  objects  to  reports,  limitations,  any 
dictation,  especially  lay  control. 

There^  are  few  people,  lay  or  medical,  who  advocate  State  medi- 
cine. The  most  evangelical  sociologist  does  not  venture  to  say  as 
to  what  medicine  should  be  practiced,  as  to  the  content  of  medi- 
cine, as  it  were,  but  claims  only  the  right  to  speak  as  to  how. 
under  what  conditions,  medicine  should  be  practiced.  In  other 
words,  all  agree  that  the  professional  side  of  medicine  should  re- 
main entirely  in  the  hands  of  doctors,  the  admission  and  training 
in  medical  schools,  the  standards  of  practice,  any  censorship  or 
disciplining  of  practitioners,  etc.  All  agree  that  medicine  has  done 
this  very  well — has  cleaned  up  its  house  and  kept  it  remarkably 
clean  and  without  scandal.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
will  not  continue  in  the  future,  and  perhaps  even  better  and  more 
efficiently.  But  it  is  in  the  economic  side  of  medicine  that  others 
maintain  they  have  a  right  to  concern  themselves,  since  they  are 
Interested  parties,  and  they  say  that  medicine  has  not  made  the 
phenomenal  progress  as  an  economic  activity  that  It  has  as  a  pro- 
fessional one.  Another  red  flag  to  the  medical  profession  Is  any 
kind  of  group,  contract,  or  corporate  practice  that  smacks  of  lay 
control  or  commercialism.  The  medial  Insistence  on  no  advertis- 
ing may  seem  droll  to  a  business  or  newspaperman,  but  the  bene- 
fits of  medical  ethics  as  to  no  patents  or  secrecy  about  any  new 
medical  discoveries  are  obvious. 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  a  sufficient  number  of  physicians  In  the 
country,  but  that  they  could  be  better  distributed.  Doctors  espe- 
cially the  younger  ones,  tend  to  remain  or  gather  In  urban  centers 
where  professional  and  economic  opportunities  are  greater  and  hos- 
pitals are  available,  and  they  tend  to  avoid  rural  communities  with 
their  hardships  for  the  doctor.  Tliere  Is  1  doctor  to  every  571  peo- 
ple in  California,  1  to  every  1,431  In  South  Carolina.  But  condi- 
tions in  this  regard  seem  either  to  be  self-correcting  or  medically 
correctable— and  they  are  not  alarming.  The  cure  for  this  seems 
to  be  that  practice  In  the  underprivileged  areas  must  be  more  at- 
tractive from  both  the  professional  and  the  economic  points  of 
view  before  the  young  physicians  can  be  expected  to  settle  In  these 
areas. 

True.  1,300  of  the  3,300  covintles  In  the  United  States  are  without 
ho«;pitals  and  more  hospitals  are  needed— perhaps  the  500  new  ones 
advocated  by  the  new  national  healtli  program.  However,  hospital 
facilities  are  not  identical  with  county  boundaries.  Perhaps  the 
country  as  a  whole  has  a  deficiency  of  about  400.000  hospital  beds 
and  that  the  ones  we  now  have  are  maldistributed.  It  is  true  that 
there  Is  1  hospital  bed  for  every  154  people  in  Wisconsin  and  only 
1  for  every  749  in  South  Carolina. 

There  is  a  great  lag  between  the  amoimt  of  medical  knowledge 
we  have  and  the  amount  we  apply  at  present.  There  are  economic 
barriers  between  those  In  need  of  service  and  those  prepared  and 
equipped  to  furnish  service.  Perhaps  20  percent — totaling  40  per- 
cent of  our  population — is  marginal,  with  an  Income  of  $1  000  or 
less  per  year  per  family.  If  this  be  so,  these  people  denoted  the 
medically  needy  can  pay  nothing  or  so  little  and  with  such  sacrifice 
for  any  medical  care,  that  some  provisions  will  have  to  be  made 

for  these  unfortunates  and  Indigents,  to  receive  medical  care and 

not  Eis  charity  but  as  their  due.  The  American  medical  profession 
will  be  found  sympathetic  and  helpful  in  formulating  any  reason- 
able solution  of  these  pressing  problems. 

But  the  personal  relationship  between  doctor  and  patient  miist 
be  kept  Inviolable,  and  in  considering  the  problems  certain  factors 
of  human  nature  and  human  psychology  must  be  considered.  First, 
one  can  be  most  successfully  treated  by  a  physician  on  one's  own 
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chclce  In  whom  one  has  confidence.  Sfcond.  one  Is  apt  to  criticize, 
undcrvaluate.  and  reject  free  medical  attention  Witness  the  atti- 
tudes toward  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  In  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  in  the  industrial,  or  any  other  organizations  where  medi- 
cal care  is  dispensed  free,  sometimes  even  in  free  hospital  clinics. 
Many  people  would  abuse  the  right  to  consult  a  doctor  without 
having  to  pay  some  financial  penalty  to  do  so.  Doctors  are  human. 
They  would  react  to  this  abuse,  and  if  they  became  overworked 
(and  to  the  lack  of  a  profit  Incentive  If  they  were  salaried)  by  be- 
coming superficial,  careless,  casual.  A  sick  man  will  travel  far  and 
at  a  great  sacrifice.  Ignoring  the  doctor  at  hand,  if  he  thinks  there 
Is  another  one  who  can  help  or  cure  him  more  quickly  and  more 
successfully.  With  the  most  extreme  system  of  social  or  State  medi- 
cine proposed,  the  private  practice  of  medicine  would  not  be  abol- 
ished and  we  should  see  in  existence  two  parallel,  if  not  two  clashing, 
systems  under  State  medicine.  The  established  practitioners  and 
specialists  might  welcome  State  medicine  if  it  would  free  their 
con.science  and  release  the  load  of  charity  patients  they  now  look 
after  They  would  refer  them  to  the  State  doctor,  and  devote  all 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  their  presumptively  lucrative  practice. 

And  cold,  realistic,  biologic  facts  might  enter  the  argument.  By 
the  most  Utopian  schemes  death  will  not  be  abolished.  Death 
seems  to  be  a  biologic.  If  not  a  th?ologlc.  necessity.  There  will 
always  be  a  number  of  diseases,  especially  degenerative  ones,  that 
will  be  unavoidable  and  Incurable. 

Some  day  some  cold  eugenist  is  coming  along  and  he  Is  going 
to  Increase  the  horror  of  the  surveyors  who  found  that  there  is 
Bometimcs  Inadequate  medical  attention  for  the  I.ICO.OOO  births  oc- 
curing  annually  in  families  which  are  on  relief  or  in  which  the 
Income  is  less  than  $1,000  a  year  by  asking  why  so  many  babies  are 
allowed  to  be  born  and  In  such  disproportionate  numbers  to  this 
cla,ss.  And  if  the  one  questioned  is  not  thereby  overcome,  the 
eugenist  will  follow  this  up  by  asking  if  it  Is  not  dy8;xenlc  to  lower 
too  much  the  infant  mortality  of  the  premature,  debilitated,  etc., 
Infants,  since  they  are  notoriously  so  subject  to  all  sorts  of  future 
disorders  and  Incapacities. 

In  all  the  new  proposals  there  Is  no  mention  of  eugenics,  birth 
control,  and  sterilization — of  heredity  or  of  human  folly  as  factors 
In.,  disease.  Sickness  as  a  cai'se  of  poverty  and  dependency  is 
stressed,  but  the,  at  least,  equally  true  facts  that  poverty  and  de- 
pendency cause  sickness  are  understressed.  Perhaps  poverty  and 
dependency  can  be  abolished  more  easily  and  sooner  than  sickness. 
Any  great  expansion  of  medical  facilities  will  demand  some  sort  of 
Insurance  schemes  involving  vast  sums  of  money  or  markedly  in- 
creased taxation — or  both.  With  the  sums  involved,  philanthropy, 
private  and  professional  and  industrial,  cannot  be  counted  on  as 
previously. 

Hospital  Insurance,  as  a  private  rather  than  as  a  public  enterprise. 
met  a  little  medical  opposition  because  of  the  fear  of  the  possibilities 
of  lay  control  and  meddling.  But  hospital  insurance  has  been 
started  and  is  expanding  rapidly  and  it  has  won  the  almost  uni- 
versal approval  of  medicine,  private  and  organ'zcd. 

But  hospital  Insurance  does  not  provid?  for  professional  fees. 
The  economically  privileged  people  who  need  it  lea.st  do  receive  the 
most  medical  care.  And  the  underprivileged  or  medically  needy 
who  are  in  need  of  medical  care  most  receive  the  least.  Yet  this 
latter  group — one-third  to  one-half  of  the  population — cannot 
afford  much.  If  any.  health  in.surance  of  any  kind.  What  Is  the 
solution  to  this?  Various  schemes  have  been  recommended  and 
some  have  been  tried  out.  and  further  ones  should  be,  with  medical 
approval.     But  It  remains  a  gjreat  question. 

If  experimentations  and  developments  start  from  below  In  the 
local  communities,  rather  than  being  imposed  from  above,  nationally 
local  medical  centers  have  been  recommended  and  advocated,  and 
alao  local  health  council  with  the  medical  profession  in  the  major- 
ity and  since  they  are  best  qualified  to  know  the  problems,  in  con- 
trol, but  with  some  public-spirited  laymen  as  members  who  would 
acquire  an  Intelligent  Interest  and  knowledge  of  the  medical 
situation  to  advise,  especially  econcmlcaUy. 

Like  individuals,  a  community  which  will  help  Itself,  if  It  is  at  all 
possible  to  do  so.  will  do  better  and  will  deserve  better.  As  a  rule, 
a  community  receives  the  medical  care  that  it  deserves. 

Let  us  scrutinize  this  social  compact  before  we  sign  it. 

Our  new  Federal  public  health  program  proposes  to  take  over  or 
to  subsidize  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  medical  care. 
Involving  an  expenditure  of  over  $2,000,000,000  a  year.  Tv^o  hundred 
nainion  dollars  for  an  expansion  of  public  health  and  maternal  and 
child-health  services,  $165,000,000  a  year  for  additional  specialized 
services  for  children,  especially  crippled  children.  $146,500,000  for 
additional  hospitals  and  hospital  beds.  $400,000,000  annually  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  the  medically  needy,  etc..  half  to  be  paid  by 
the  Federal,  the  other  half  by  the  State  and  local  governments. 

In  addition,  of  more  interest  to  the  businessman  and  employer 
than  to  the  medical  man.  a  system  of  sickness  insurance  sim.lar  to 
unemployment  and  old-age  insurance  has  been  recommended. 
Other  schemes  to  finance  the  gigantically  expanded  costs  for  medi- 
cal care  and  social  welfare  involve  other  proposals  to  do  so  by  means 
of  instu-ance  or  taxation,  or  both.  This  would  cost  over  $2,000,000,000 
and  this  combined  new  expenditures  of  four  or  five  billion  dollars 
In  addition  to  our  Federal  Budget  soaring  around  $10,000,000,000  a 
year.    Nice  sums  if  you  can  get  them. 

It  Is  proposed  to  submit  this  new  health  and  welfare  legislation 
to  the  next  Congress.  The  medical  profession  asks  that  we  go  slowly 
and  give  due  thought  and  consideration  to  this  not  only  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  profession  but  also  to  the  national  economy,  and  that 
we  achieve  our  ends  by  evolution  rather  than  by  revolution. 
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ARTICLE  BY  WESTBROOK  PEGLER 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Westbrook  Pegler  on  the 
subject  of  the  Licensed  Radio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post) 

The   Licensed   Radio 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

It  looks  as  though  the  perfidious  press  will  have  to  take  over  the 
fight  to  establish  freedom  of  the  radio,  which  the  President.  Mr. 
Farley,  and  Mr.  Ickes  so  often  extol  as  an  agency  of  pure  expres- 
sion. The  radio  companies  live  by  license  from  a  political  bureau 
of  the  New  Deal  which  has  the  power  to  harass,  intimidate,  and, 
ultimately,  ruin  them.  They  are.  as  a  group,  a  dangerous  rival  of 
the  newspapers,  which  have  had  to  share  with  radio  the  adver- 
tising revenue  which  once  was  particularly  all  theirs.  The  press, 
therefore,  has  a  selfish  motive  for  wishing  the  worst  of  luck.  but. 
Ironically,  finds  itself  compelled  to  assist  its  commercial  rival  in 
a  feeble  struggle  against  coercion  and  censorship  lest  »  controlled 
radio  be  used  as  a  propaganda  arm  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Although  Mr.  Roosevelt  hns  said  that  In  some  communities 
untruth  and  exaggerated  halftruth  may  be  overtaken  only  by 
radio  and  Mr.  Farley  has  declared  that  only  by  air  may  he  present 
a  case  to  the  people  unedited,  radio  finds  itself  afraid  to  urge  its 
own  case  over  its  own  medium.  If  radio  did  so  it  would  neces- 
sarily attack  the  political  agency  of  the  New  Deal  which  controls 
Its  conduct  and  Issues  the  licenses  by  which  It  operates. 

POLITICAL  CONTROL  OF  RADIO   STRESSED 

If  it  did  that,  it  would  displease  its  political  bosses  and  risk 
painful  or  disastrous  reprisals.  Therefore,  radio  relies  on  the  news- 
papers to  present  its  ca-^e  to  the  public,  and  it  has  been  the  press 
which  has  emphasized  the  hidden  significance  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Communications  Commission  which  requires  that  international 
broadcasts  must  promote  international  good  will,  understanding, 
and  cooperation.  This  ruling  might  be  invoked  to  rule  off  the 
President  and  Mr.  Ickes  themselves — doubtless  an  unforeseen  pos- 
sibility— but  if  the  same  prmciple  were  applied  to  domestic  broad- 
casts, the  broadcasters  would  be  obliged  to  promote  Internal  good 
will,  understanding,  and  cooperation  according  to  the  Commis- 
sion's interpretation 

Surely  the  Commission  would  not  regard  criticism  of  the  New 
Deal  or  itself,  as  a  contribution  to  Internal  good  will,  understand- 
ing, and  cooperation.  In  fact,  in  the  press  such  criticism  has 
been  fiercely  resented,  and,  for  punishment,  the  New  Deal  has  re- 
peatedly praised  the  radio  to  the  detriment  of  the  papers  but 
without  explaining  the  uncertain  and  the  risky  state  in  which 
radio  lives  under  political  control. 

CANNED    SPEECHES    GIVEN    TO    STATIONS 

The  President  recently  said  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
their  Government  to  keep  them  supplied  with  sober  facts,  but 
left  unsaid  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal  has  been  sending  out  pan- 
cakes, or  radio  records,  with  a  sly  but  firm  intimation  that  these 
pancakes  had  better  be  given  on  the  air.  They  are  accompanied 
by  a  request  for  accurate  information  as  to  when  they  were  played, 
and.  although  this  might  express  an  innccent  curiosity,  it  might 
also  conceal  an  Intention  to  check  up  and  discipline  stations  which 
found  the  pancakes  inappropriate.  As  to  whether  they  contain 
sober  facts  there  must  be  some  dispute,  but  it  may  safely  be 
as<u:ned  that  the  Government  departments  are  putting  out  no 
sober   facts   which    criticize    the    administration    adversely 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  air  belongs  to  the  Nation, 
so  to  speak,  and  therefore  must  be  subject  to  Government  regula- 
tion. That  much  is  not  disputed,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  the  air 
belongs  to  the  New  Deal  any  more  than  it  belongs  to  the  Republican 
Party.  But  In  using  the  radio  for  New  Deal  propaganda  the  ad- 
ministration puts  itself  in  the  position  of  a  tru.stee  who  uses  his 
authority  to  promote  his  own  interests  and  impair  the  interests  of 
the  trust.  For  certainly  if  radio  is  allowed  to  live  under  frank  or 
Implied  coercion  it  loses  that  purity  which  the  President  found  so 
admirable — indeed,  its  chief  virtue. 

UVES  UNDER  THREAT  OF  PARTISAN  DISCIPLINE 

But  radio  Itself  lives  In  a  state  of  fear  and  political  jitters 
Individuals  in  the  business  may  pretend  to  admire  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  methods,  but  they  are  open  to  the  obvious  siispiclon 
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that  they  are  playing  ball  with  the  New  Deal  for  the  advantage 
which  it  will  bring  them  in  the  form  of  valuable  official  favor. 

Others  realize  that  the  Industry  lives  under  a  threat  of  partisan 
political  discipline  and  looks  to  their  economic  enemy,  the  press, 
for  help  In  a  fight  for  indepeiidence.  afraid,  however,  to  speak  for 
publication  or  appear  anywhere  in  the  picture  except  as  confiden- 
tial Informants  on  matters  which  radio  dares  not  appeal  to  the 
public  over  Its  own  medium. 


Forest  Service  Is  Popular 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1939 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  more 
popular  department  in  the  Government  than  the  Forest 
Service.  This  is  partly  because  of  its  competent  personnel 
and  partly  because  it  deals  with  nature  and  nature's  prod- 
ucts.   Its  activities  are  interesting  to  all  classes  of  people. 

The  Forest  Service  has  a  personnel  of  about  4,700  regular 
employees  and  an  equal  number  of  seasonal  employees  who 
work  in  the  summe'*  months. 

The  Forest  Service  operates  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  F.  A.  Silcox  is  the  Chief  of  the  Service,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Granger  is  the  Chief  of  the  National  Forest  Divisions,  Mr. 
Earl  W.  Tinker  is  the  Chief  of  the  State  and  Private  Forest 
Divisions.  Mr.  C.  L.  Porsling  is  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Re- 
search Division,  Mr.  Earl  W.  Loveridge  is  the  Chief  of  Ad- 
ministrative Management  and  Information  Divisions,  and 
Mr.  L.  F.  Kneipp  is  the  Chief  of  the  Acquisition  Divisions. 

The  active  personnel  in  the  field  is  handled  through  re- 
gional foresters,  who  have  under  their  direction  forest  super- 
visors and  district  rangers.  Those  in  charge  of  these  various 
departments  must  be  men  of  very  special  qualifications. 

The  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  are  widely  scattered. 
The  Service  has  under  its  jurisdiction  about  175,000,000  acres 
of  forest  land.  The  largest  single  forest  unit  is  known  as  the 
Superior  Forest,  located  in  Minnesota,  and  contains  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  acres. 

The  land  for  forestry  development  is  purchased  through  a 
congressional  committee  known  as  the  National  Forest  Reser- 
vation Commission.  The  membership  on  this  Commission 
consists  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  together  with  two  Congress- 
men and  two  Senators.  The  Congressmen  on  this  Commis- 
sion at  this  time  are  Hon.  Roy  O.  Woodruff,  of  Michigan,  and 
Hon.  Wall  Doxey,  of  Mississippi.  The  Senators  are  Hon. 
Walter  F.  George,  of  Georgia,  and  Hon.  Styles  Bridges,  of 
New  Hampshire. 

I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  land-purchase  program  of 
this  Commission  as  It  applies  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  1934 
the  Forest  Service  began  to  operate  in  Ohio.  It  set  up  five 
units,  which  are  as  follows:  Sjmimes  Creek  unit,  Little 
Scioto  unit,  Muskingum  unit,  McArthur  unit,  and  Hocking 
Valley  unit. 

Each  and  all  of  these  units  are  located  in  southeastern 
Ohio.  There  is  no  available  forest  land  anywhere  in  Ohio 
except  in  a  few  of  the  counties  of  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State.  The  survey  made  by  the  Forest 
Service  shows  that  there  are  1,466,000  acres  of  land  well 
adapted  to  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  but  that  375,- 
000  acres  of  the  same  are  too  valuable  to  be  considered  for 
purchase  by  the  Forest  Service.  There  is  therefore  about  a 
million  acres  of  available  forest  land  in  Ohio  that  can  be 
purchased  at  an  average  of  about  $6  per  acre.  The  Forest 
Service  took  options  for  a  large  portion  of  this  available 
acreage  but  was  only  able  to  purchase  34,234  acres  in  the 
etate. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  Is  no  part  of  the  United  States 
better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  finest  hardwoods,  such 


as  walnut,  hickory,  white  oak,  and  ash,  than  the  southern 
Ohio  territory. 

In  addition  to  its  land  purchases  in  Ohio,  the  Forest  Service 
has  established  headquarters  in  Scioto  County  and  also  in 
Athens  County  and  has  maintained  the  same  with  a  corps 
of  capable  men.  They  also  located  several  C.  C.  C.  camps 
in  this  territory.  With  this  force  the  Service  has  been  active 
and  has  cleaned  up  the  territory  already  purchased  and  has 
planted  many  acres  of  trees.  This  organization  has  also 
constructed  a  beautiful  lake  in  Lawrence  County  near  the  site 
of  one  of  the  famous  old  charcoal  iron  furnaces.  The  lake 
is  given  the  name  of  Vesuvius  Lake  because  of  its  location 
near  old  Vesuvius  furnace.  Vesuvius  Lake  will  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  lakes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest 
Service.  It  is  located  in  the  hills  and  in  the  center  of  the 
4,000-acre  tract  of  woodland.  It  is  located  near  large  oeniers 
of  population  and  no  doubt  will  be  the  attraction  that  will 
bring  tremendous  crowds  to  its  shores.  It  has  a  shore  line 
of  more  than  8  miles.  Attractive  trails  and  driveways  will 
be  opened  for  the  recreation  and  pleasure  of  the  people.  A 
million  people  live  within  60  miles  of  this  beautiful  lake. 

No  State  in  the  Union  with  one-half  the  population  and 
business  of  the  State  of  Ohio  has  within  Its  borders  so  few 
places  of  recreation.  Most  of  the  area  of  Ohio  consists  of 
fine,  valuable  farm  lands.  Although  Ohio  ranks  fifth  or 
sixth  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  products,  it  is  also  or\e 
of  the  leading  industrial  States  of  the  Union.  It  has  neg- 
lected providing  recreational  centers  for  its  people.  The  roads 
leading  south  into  the  resort  sections  of  tfte  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee  Mountains  carry  more  Ohio  cars 
than  cars  of  all  other  States  combined.  Likewise,  Michigan, 
whose  tourist  patronage  each  year  amounts  to  $300,000,000. 
mostly  due  to  her  recreational  advantages,  gets  more  of  her 
patronage  from  Ohio  than  from  any  other  State.  Ohio  must 
strive  to  hold  this  money  at  home.  The  hills  of  southern 
Ohio  are  as  beautiful  as  the  hills  any^\'here.  There  are  an 
abundance  of  locations  through  southern  Ohio  where  beauti- 
ful lakes  and  other  recreational  centers  can  be  located.  Tlie 
Berkshires  cannot  surpass  southern  Ohio  in  beauty  when  the 
maples  and  the  red  gums  take  on  their  gorgeous  hues  when 
the  fall  breezes  come  with  their  bracing  tang.  The  lakes  of 
the  flat  countries  of  the  North  cannot  compare  in  beauty  to 
the  lakes  that  can  be  constructed  in  the  coves  and  glens 
among  the  wooded  hills  of  southern  Ohio. 

Because  of  lack  of  funds  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  was  forced  to  reduce  its  land  purchases.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  most  effective  way  to  reduce  its  purchases  was 
to  discontinue  purchases  in  the  sections  where  only  small 
acreages  had  already  been  purchased.  It  could  be  logically 
argued  that  they  might  more  appropriately  discontinue  pur- 
chases in  sections  where  they  already  had  large  purchases. 
However,  the  Commission  established  a  rule  that  no  more 
purchases  be  made  in  units  where  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
available  land  had  already  been  purchased.  This  stepped 
further  purchases  in  Ohio  because  in  no  one  of  the  five  units 
had  20  percent  been  purchased. 

Having  encouraged  the  Forest  Service  to  come  into  Ohio 
and  to  make  purchases  therein,  I  naturally  was  much  dis- 
appointed at  the  turn  of  events  that  would  prevent  any  addi- 
tional purchases.  With  others  I  immediately  began  to  con- 
sider plans  to  remove  this  restriction.  It  was  apparent  that 
appropriations  must  be  increased  and  that  the  merits  of 
Ohio's  cause  must  again  be  presented.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  recommended  to 
Congress  that  only  two  millions  be  appropriated  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  the  purchase  of  land.  This  was  less  than  had 
been  appropriated  for  this  Service  for  years.  I  have  main- 
tained steadily  that  this  Is  one  service  where  the  money  in- 
vested will  furnish  wholesome  employment  and  will  also  create 
wealth.  After  considerable  effort  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress the  appropriation  was  increased  to  $3,000,000.  This  is 
the  total  amount  that  the  Land  Acquisition  Department  of 
the  Forest  Service  will  be  permitted  to  spend  for  its  work  in 
the  next  fiscal  year. 
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The  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission,  at  its  meet- 
ing on  July  6.  modified  its  20-percent  regulation  and  has 
given  orders  for  a  resurvey  of  the  whole  situation.  People  of 
,  Ohio  appreciate  the  action  of  the  Commission  and  the  moral 
support  of  the  Forest  Service.  Because  of  the  superior  merit 
of  the  claims  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  confidentially  believe 
that  during  the  next  year  the  Forest  Service  will  again  be  in 
the  market  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  various  Ohio 
units.  It  should  purchase  immediately  all  the  land  that  it 
has  under  option  and  other  lands  upon  which  the  options  have 
expired.  This  will  comprise  about  100.000  acres  which  the 
Forest  Service  should  purchase  as  soon  as  possible.  With 
annual  purchases  in  reasonable  amounts  for  a  few  years,  the 
Forest  Service  will  have  secured  most  of  the  available  land 
in  Ohio.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
purchase  \raluable  land  and  to  rem.ove  the  same  from  the  tax 
duplicate.  Neither  would  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  people  of 
the  State  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  valuable  land  which 
can  be  used  for  the  production  of  annual  crops. 

While  the  Forest  Service  gives  consideration  to  the  recrea- 
tional advantages  of  the  land  which  it  purchases,  still  its 
principal  function  is  to  take  this  cheap  land  and  make  it 
valuable  by  placing  thereon  a  growth  of  valuable  timber.  Its 
purpose  also  is  to  give  wholesome  employment  to  men  and 
beys  and  at  the  same  time  create  wealth  through  the  growth 
of  trees.  Their  plan  provides  that  as  the  old  timber  is  cut 
and  manufactured  into  timber  products  and  that  when  the 
forests  themselves  will  be  manufactured  into  timber  and  sold, 
that  25  percent  dl  all  such  sales  shall  go  to  the  counties  in 
which  the  timber  is  produced.  An  additional  10  percent  is 
also  paid  to  the  road  authorities  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  trails.  The  roads  and  trails  in  the 
forests  themselves  are  maintained  by  the  Forest  Service. 
~  I  feel  that  our  efforts  in  again  having  the  Forest  Service 
resume  its  purchases  and  its  activities  in  Ohio  will  eventually 
Increase  the  value  of  Ohio  lands  by  millions  of  dollars. 
Recreational  facilities  of  these  forest  areas  will  also  be  of 
much  greater  importance  in  Ohio  than  in  many  other  States 
where  they  already  have  an  abundance  of  such  facilities. 
These  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Forest  Service 
will  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  conservation  activities  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  In  the  past  few  years  have  extended 
their  activities  considerably.  Friendly  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  and  State  FVsrest  and  Conservation  Departments  will 
mean  much  to  the  people  of  Ohio  by  way  of  recreation  and 
by  way  of  Increased  value  of  land  and  forest  products. 


British  Royal  V^isit  to  America  Was  War  Mission 
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HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  ENQUIRER  OP  JUNE  19, 1039 


Mr.  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
X  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  a  very  timely 
and  patriotic  editorial  from  the  New  York  Enquirer  under 
date  of  June  19.  1939: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  June  19,  1939) 

BBITISH    BOYAL    VTSFf    TO    AMEBICA    WAS    WAB    MISSION 

Just  as  their  Britannic  Majesties'  visit  to  the  United  States,  a 
visit  In  which  religion  was  brought  Into  play  In  a  prominent  man- 
ner, came  to  an  end.  a  special  British  envoy  set  off  from  London  In 
order  to  expedite  the  signing  of  an  alliance  between  anti-God 
Russia  and  the  British  Elmplre.  whose  sovereign  George  VI,  Is 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  In  addition  numbers 
tunong  his  other  titles  that  of  Defender  of  the  Palth. 

The  royal  traveling  show,  with  Its  super-Barnum  publicity,  which 
John  Bull  staged  upon  American  soil  in  the  visit  of  King  George 


and  Queen  Elizabeth,  while  It  caused  a  great  deal  of  amused 
curiosity  to  the  American  people,  has  for  them  a  vitally  serious 
aspect. 

All  this  expensive,  glorified,  and  free  entertainment  was  not  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  attesting  John  Bull's  warm  regard  for  the 
United  States.  It  was  actuated  by  a  selfish  and  characteristically 
British  motive — the  luring  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  cream  of  America's  young  men  to  pour  out  their  heart's  blood 
In  defense  of  that  empire  which  Is  now  working  so  eagerly  to  ally 
itself  with  anti-God  Russia,  and  In  addition  to  Induce  Uncle  Sam 
to  squander  his  monetary  and  other  economic  resources  for  the 
salvation  of  the  empire  of  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  visit  of  the  British  sovereigns  to  the  United  States  of  America 
was  a  war  mission,  pure  and  simple. 

It  was  a  mission  designed  to  befool  us  once  more  Into  disloyalty 
to  the  solemn  Injunction  of  George  Washington,  the  man  upon 
whose  hallowed  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon  the  treacherous  hands  of 
England's  monarch  placed  a  wreath  of  ostensible  tribute,  that  we 
ever  take  care  against  being  drawn  Into  the  wars  and  other 
contentions  of  Europe. 

Our  good  friends  the  British  boast  that  they  are  a  discerning 
and  well-informed  people.  The  Illusory  interpretation  placed  by 
them  upon  the  reception  accorded  George  VI  and  his  consort  in 
the  United  States  evinces  that  they  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
concerning  the  American  people. 
j  It  was  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  see  a  free  show  that  promlsnd  a 
great  deal  of  amusement,  rather  than  an  intense  friendship  and 
regard  for  either  the  royal  actors  or  their  manager,  John  Bull, 
which  brought  out  the  crowds  of  Americans  who  watched  the 
unfolding  of  the  great  comic  pageant.  Had  Einp>eror  Halle  Selassie 
of  Ethiopia  and  his  Empress  made  a  similar  tour,  and  had  they 
l>een  accorded  half  the  super-Barnum  publicity  enjoyed  by  the 
British  sovereigns,  they  would  have  drawn  much  bigger  crowds  of 
Americans. 

The  size  of  the  gatherings  that  came  to  see  the  British  sover- 
eigns was  exaggerated  by  press  and  radio  in  an  outlandishly  laugh- 
able fashion.  In  the  refusal  of  Americans  to  attend  the  World'.s 
Fair  when  Georf;e  VI  and  his  consort  visited  It,  we  find  a  real 
test  of  America's  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  royal  visitors  and 
their  empire.  The  paucity  of  the  attendance  at  the  Worlds  Pair 
on  the  day  of  the  royal  presence  there  amounted  to  a  txjycott.  Let 
us  quote  the  New  York  Dally  News: 

"The  most  severe  blow  was  the  surprisingly  slim  crowd  that 
turned  out  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  visit  Saturday. 

"Plans  had  been  made  to  take  care  of  a  crowd  of  1.000.000 — 
Grover  Whalen's  experts  had  confidently  estimated  such  a  record- 
shattering  attendance — but  a  final  count  showed  that  only  196,116 
persons  entered  the  fair's  portals. 

"In  fact  the  attendance  was  the  second  lowest  for  a  Saturday 
since  the  opening  figure  of  606,504  when  President  Roosevelt 
dedicated  the  fair.  The  only  other  Saturday  on  which  attendance 
fell  below  the  royal  visit  figure  was  when  It  rained  virtually 
all  day." 

For  the  United  States  there  Is  an  Intimate  and  alarming  connec- 
tion between  this  royal  visit  and  the  departure  of  Special  Envoy 
William  Strang,  British  Foreign  Office  counselor  and  expert  on 
Stallnland,  from  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  for  the  capital 
of  the  "red"  Empire,  They  are  all-important  parts  of  a  gigantic 
conspiracy  to  bring  about  a  Brltish-Prench-Sovlet-Amerlcan  alli- 
ance for  war  and  world  domination  in  the  Interest  of  British. 
French,  and  Soviet  despotism.  That  is  the  plain  truth  of  the 
matter. 

While  the  "excruciatingly  delightful  royal  couple,"  as  one  of  the 
sob  brethren  of  the  American  press  phrased  it,  were  acting  their 
roles  upon  the  American  stage,  the  heaviest  emphasis  was  laid  on 
England's  centvu-les-old  contribution  to  civilization  and  how  essen- 
tial It  was  that  this  Republic  should  always  cooperate  to  the  maxi- 
mum with  the  great  democracy  represented  by  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations— that  is,  the  British  Empire,  whose  sovereign 
Is  also  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  enjoys  the 
august  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

And  this  appeal  was  made  at  a  time  when  George  VI  and  his 
Empire  were  moving  hell  Itself  to  bring  about  a  British  alliance 
with  Czar  Josef  of  the  anti-God  Russia. 

Blasphemy  is  the  only  suitable  characterization  of  the  misuse  to 
which  religion  was  put  In  order  to  advance  the  objective  of  the  Brit- 
ish royal  visit  here  In  view  of  the  eagerness  of  George  VI  and  his 
empire  to  bind  themselves  in  a  solemn  compact  with  the  land  of 
Stalin— the  enemy  of  liberty,  the  enemy  of  peace,  the  enemy  of  civ- 
ilization, the  enemy  of  Heaven  Itself— and  in  view  of  the  ccntunes- 
old  criminal  record  of  John  Bull,  who  did  his  momentous  work  for 
civilization  with  a  Blb'e  In  one  hand  and  a  dagger  In  the  other 

These  are  fateful  days  for  the  United  States  of  America,  A  lav- 
ishly financed  and  powerful  propaganda.  Inspired  and  directed  by 
John  Bull  (the  sanctimonious  champion  of  peace  and  liberty  civili- 
zation, and  religion,  who  cannot  too  soon  bring  about  an  a'llance 
between  himself  and  the  terrestrial  viceroy  of  Satan.  Josef  Stalin) 
is  at  work  in  every  quarter  of  this  land  to  encompass  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  supreme  tragedy  of  hoodwinking  Uncle  Sam  Into 

^,°.^^.5'"  ^•°°^y  ^^^  *^°^^'y  *«•■  criisade  In  Europe  on  the  side  of 
British,  French,  and  Russian  "democracy," 

The  visit  of  the  English  sovereigns  was  a  most  important  contri- 
bution to  this  colossal  campaign  of  deception 

rJ^^^^ll  *^*  "V^  ''°°'^  °'  °"''  National  Capitol  the  International 
conspiracy  to  add  a  myriad  of  American  dead  to  those  who  are 
already  sleeping  their  last  sad  sleep  far  away  from  their  beloved 
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kinsfolk  and  beloved  country,  as  a  result  of  our  first  war  crusade  In 
the  Old  World,  is  receiving  wholehearted  encouragement  and  vital 
support. 

This  Republic  has  a  superabundance  of  problems  of  its  own  to 
solve.     But  they  are  not  being  solved. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  treason  that  high-placed  American  officials 
who  were  elected  to  serve  America,  and  America  alone,  are  leading 
participants  in  an  international  plot  which  means  disaster  of  the 
first  magnitude  for  otir  country. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  frxilts  of  the  success  of  this  conspiracy 
would  be  the  certain  aimlhilatlon  of  America's  civil  and  religious 
liberty  and  the  transformation  of  this  glorious  Republic  Into  a 
Hitlerized  despotism. 

It  Is  only  tco  clear  to  the  American  people,  therefore,  that  they 
are  face  to  face  with  an  emergency  which  demands  their  unre- 
mitting attention. 

The  New  York  Enquirer  is  not  and  never  has  been  engaged  In  an 
anti-British  campaign.  It  Is  and  always  has  been  engaged  In  a 
pro-American  campaign  to  save  America  from  British  exploitation 
and  aggression.  And  it  will  continue  that  campaign  Just  as  long 
aa  there  is  need  for  it. 


Emmett  Owen — The  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REIVIARKS 


OP 


HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1939 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory for  this  session  there  appears  in  the  bioeraphical  section, 
where  Members  customarily  record  outstanding  facts  con- 
cerning themselves  and  their  careers,  oftentimes  at  great 
length,  a  statement  of  seven  words,  indicative  of  the  modesty 
and  simplicity  of  the  man  who  wrote  it : 

EMMzrrr  Marshall  Owen,  Democrat,  of  Grlffln,  Ga. 

Others  have  spoken,  and  will  speak  again,  of  the  oratorical 
brilliance  of  our  deceased  colleague,  of  the  honors  paid  him 
by  his  people  during  many  years  of  public  service,  of  the  un- 
swerving fidelity  with  which  he  met  fully  and  capably  every 
requirement  of  public  trust;  but  Emmett  Owen  made  oflacial 
record  only  of  his  name,  that  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  that  he 
resided  In  GriflSn,  Ga.  The  same  innate  reticence  about  him- 
self and  his  accomplishments  is  evidenced  by  his  labor  of  7 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  striving,  struggling, 
thinking,  and  talking  in  the  Interest  of  a  better  deal  for  the 
farmers  of  the  country  who  have  been  and  are  now  passing 
through  a  period  of  terrible  trial,  with  never  an  effort  on  his 
part  to  make  the  headlines  or  even  to  let  his  constituents 
know  the  important,  faithful,  and  useful  part  he  was  playing 
in  the  formulation  of  farm  legislation. 

There  are  Members  of  the  Congress  whose  oratory  on  every 
conceivable  subject  scintillates  in  the  Congressional  Record 
who  never  accomplish  ansrthlng  except  to  advertise  them- 
selves. All  of  us  know  that  legislation  In  the  main  is  accom- 
plished here  in  the  committee  rooms  and  that  the  advices  of 
Members  in  whom  their  colleagues  have  confidence  when 
they  talk  as  man-to-man  around  the  committee  table  have 
far  more  weight  than  Impassioned  orations  on  the  floor  which 
few  hear  or  even  read.  Emmett  Owen  knew  this;  and.  know- 
ing It,  he  used  his  abilities,  his  fine  personality,  the  friendships 
that  he  made,  where  those  assets  would  accomplish  the  most 
for  his  people.  The  stamp  of  his  influence  Is  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  much  of  the  Important  farm  legislation  enacted 
during  the  la.st  7  years. 

His  constituents  elected  him  to  Congress  because  he  pos- 
sessed those  qualities  which  appeal  to  n>cn  everywhere  and  In 
all  walks  of  life.  He  was  loyal  not  only  to  his  public  trust  but 
to  his  friends.  He  had  one  of  the  most  gentle  natures  I  have 
ever  known.  Everybody  who  knew  him  loved  him.  Members 
of  the  House  who  knew  him  well  would  take  pleasure  in  help- 
ing him  in  his  undertakings.  No  death  in  recent  years  has 
caused  more  general  sorrow  among  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


TTie  Georgia  delegation  in  the  House  will  sorely  miss  him. 
His  friendly  cooperation  in  every  effort  for  the  advancement 
of  Georgia's  interests,  his  pleasant  comradeship  with  every 
Member  of  the  delegation,  these  are  memories  which  shall 
forever  hold  their  place  in  our  hearts  and  minds.  Georgia 
laments  the  passing  of  a  distinguished  citizen,  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  sorrows  over  the  loss  of  a  faithful  and 
capable  Representative,  but  the  Georgia  delegation,  while 
not  unmindful  of  these  losses,  mourns  most  of  all  the  depar- 
ture from  our  circle  of  Emmett  Owen — the  man. 


Indian  Claims  and  Jurisdirtional  Resolutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10,  1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]  In  reference  to  legislation  affecting  Indians  and 
Indian  tribes.  The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  goes  into 
detail  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  legislation 
of  this  character.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  a 
few  bills  of  minor  importance  have  become  law. 

As  one  who  has  tried  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Indian 
jurisdictional  legislation,  I  desire  to  explain  the  reason  for 
my  attitude.  Several  years  ago  an  official  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  called  attention  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
of  the  situation  confronting  the  Government  In  the  Court  of 
Claims  where  a  hundred  or  more  cases  were  pending  as  a  re- 
sult of  resolutions  passed  by  Congress.  A  hearing  was  held 
by  the  committee  and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Harry  W. 
Blair  discussed  the  matter  in  detail.  I  desire  the  reader  to 
note  that  this  is  a  Government  official,  not  a  Congressman, 
speaking.    I  quote  part  of  his  testimony: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  these  claims  arise  out  of  treaties 
made  with  the  Indians,  some  of  them  going  back  as  far  as  1790. 
When  jurisdiction  is  passed  by  Congress,  a  claim  Is  filed.  usuaUy 
on  Just  a  statement  of  account  In  the  Court  of  Claims.  It  Is  then 
sent  to  the  Attorney  General's  office  and  also  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment, with  the  request  that  each  of  those  find  out  from  their 
records  what  the  situation  is  between  the  Government  and  the 
particular  Indian  tribe.  These  are  all  tribal  claims,  not  individual 
Indian  claims. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  course,  having  in  Its  jurisdic- 
tion and  having  in  its  charge  all  the  reports  of  all  the  Indian  agents 
since  the  first  negotiations  with  the  particular  tribe  were  started,  is 
able  to  give  from  these  reports  all  of  the  transactions  between  the 
Government  and  the  tribe,  the  furnishing  of  them  with  food,  the 
building  of  schools,  what  was  done  with  their  lands,  whether  the 
land  was  sold  and  the  money  turned  into  the  tribal  fund,  as  In 
accordance  with  the  treaty,  or  not. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  of  course,  has  a  record  of  what 
moneys  actually  were  spent.  These  claims,  under  these  conditions, 
started  growing  in  about  1920.  but  the  great  infiux  of  claims  was 
along  in  1924  and  thereafter.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  got  the  vote  or  citizenship  along  about  that  time  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  or  not.  but  those  claims  have  been  coming 
in  until  there  are  now  99  cases  pending  in  the  Court  of  claims. 

TKaCZ  BILLION   DOLLAXS  INVOLVZD 

Taking  the  interest  upon  them,  and  approximating  those  which 
do  not  state  the  exact  amounts  of  money  that  are  sought,  the  total 
Involved  is  close  to  tS  ,000 ,000.000. 

The  claims  frequently  are  unfounded  and  imaginary;  and,  where 
there  are  ofTsets  by  payments,  gratuities,  and  so  forth,  it  is  fre- 
quently possible,  even  if  some  sum  of  money  is  due.  the  offsets  are 
greater  than  that. 

Since  the  1st  day  of  January  1884,  In  the  Court  of  Claims,  the 
Government  has  defeated  claims  amounting  to  $369,000,000.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  Judgment  against  the  Government  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  on  these  bills,  which  has  cost  the  Government  any 
money,  since  the  1st  day  of  January  1934.  I  mention  that  date 
because  that  is  the  time  I  took  charge  of  the  Division.  The  record 
before  that  is  correspondingly  good. 

A  great  many  of  these  claims  are  fictitious;  that  is,  they  are 
Imaginary,  but  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  Indian  societies  through- 
out the  country  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  their  day  in  court, 
and,  unless  they  do  have  their  day  In  coxxn.  there  is  corresponding 
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dissatisfaction  and  bellsf  that  the  Government  has  wronged  the 
Indians  In  many  Instances  when  It  has  not  at  all. 

There  has  l>een  considerable  discussion  of  the  suggestion  to  Con- 
gress that  some  sort  of  tribunal  be  established  to  sift  these  claims 
before  they  reach  the  state  where  the  Interior  Department  or  the 
Comptroller  General  is  asked  to  spend  any  large  amounts  of  money 
In  digging  up  the  facts.  That  will  be  presented  shortly.  I  under- 
stand, for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  That  will  be  very 
helpful,  because  we  are  In  this  peculiar  situation  in  regard  to  these 
cases:  A  petition  is  filed,  a  claim  is  filed  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and 
the  Government  immediately  goes  to  work,  as  I  say.  In  the  Interior 
Department  and  In  the  Comptroller  General's  ofices  assembling  all 
this  data. 

In  one  of  these  cases  It  took  7  years  to  get  this  data  together.  I 
understand  It  cost  over  $150,000  to  do  that.  But  these  facts  can 
better  be  stated  by  the  representatives  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
office,  who  are  here. 

GOVERNMENT  PTTRNISHES  ALL  EVIDENCE 

Here  Is  the  situation  we  find  ourselves  In:  The  Government  fur- 
nishes all  of  the  testimony  in  the  case,  and  it  is  deposited  over  at 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  goes  in  there 
and  takes  the  testimony  we  have  fiirnished,  and  then  the  suit 
progresses.  We  cannot  deny  it.  We  have  not  any  testimony  other 
than  that.  So  that  it  is  a  proceeding  where  the  Government  is 
furnishing  all  the  testimony;  and  if  the  Government  has  wronged 
anybody.  It  has  to  pay. 

I  do  not  thmk.  In  the  last  analysis,  that  there  Is  anything  unjust 
about  that,  or  wrong  about  It,  becaiise  If  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  docs  owe  those  Indians  any  money.  I  think  every- 
body would  like  to  .see  them  paid;  but  the  expense  of  getting  all  of 
that  testmiony  together  and  of  getting  all  that  data  together,  and  It 
BO  frequently  results  in  nothing  being  accomplished  except  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Indian  tribe  and  the  various  friendly  societies.  It 
Is  for  that  reason  that  this  matter  of  sifting  out  beforehand  has 
recently  been  agitated. 

The  details,  now.  as  to  these  bills:  Some  of  the  bills  provide  that 
the  Government  may  have  offsets  for  gratuities,  etc.,  and  some  of 
them  do  not.  The  ones  which  do  not  are  those  affecting  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.  All  of  those  tribes  are  located  in  Oklahoma.  Oc- 
casionally one  of  the  other  tribes  gets  a  bill  through  that  does  not 
^ave  that  in  It,  but  it  Is  exceedingly  rare.  I  think  there  are  nine 
pending  In  the  Congress,  and  a  large  majority  of  these  do  not  have 
that  provision  in  them.  That  Is  a  very  helpful  provision  In  defend- 
ing the  suits,  and  It  seems  to  mt  a  very  fair  provision,  because  many 
times  the  Government  has  had  to  furnish  the  money  to  help  the 
Indians,  and  It  would  only  seem  right  that.  In  any  final  accounting, 
the  Government  should  be  given  credit  for  that. 

CENEBAL    ACCOtTNTINC    OmCE   VIEWS 

Mr.  Prank  Yates,  representing  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  also  appeared  before  the  committee.  I  likewise  quote 
part  of  his  testimony: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  much  of  the  In- 
formation we  were  prepared  to  present  to  the  committee  has  already 
been  well  covered  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Blair  and  Mr. 
Stormont  and,  if  I  have  observed  ccrrecUy.  the  committee  Is  already 
fully  Informed  on  the  principal  question  Involved:  that  Is,  the  con- 
Bideratlon  of  appropriate  legislation  that  will  give  to  the  United 
Stares  the  uniform  right  of  offset  for  certain  expenditures.  Including 
gratuities.  In  pending  and  future  causes.  However,  this  committee 
has  taken  cognizance  of  the  growing  list  of  Indian  treaty  suits 
under  Jurisdictional  acts,  no  doubt  because  of  the  very  considerable 
expanse  in  the  General  Accounting  Office,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  the  preparation  and 
handling  of  the  many  cases  has  required,  and  becau.se  by  far  the 
largest  burden  falls  upon  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  reports  for  use  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  present- 
ing the  case  of  the  United  States  I  feel  that  I  should  discuss  this 
angle  of  the  matter  even  at  the  risk  of  some  duplication. 

WORK   AND  COST  OP  PREPARING    REPORTS 

After  the  filing  of  one  of  these  suits  the  Department  of  Justice 
calls  upon  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  prepare  a  report  from 
the  accounting  records.  Here  is  where  the  large.  Important,  and 
expensive  undertaking  begins.  Prom  1920  to  1926  the  enormous 
task  of  preparing  reports  on  cases  then  pending  became  so  apparent 
that  special  preparations  had  to  be  made.  Including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  organization  In  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Indian  Tribal  Claims  StTtlon,  and  the  obtaining  of  an  additional 
appropriation  to  permit  the  conduct  of  this  jvork. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  Indian  tribal  claims  work  It  was  neces- 
sary first  to  assemble  in  one  place  convenient  for  ready  access  the 
vast  volume  of  scattered  files  of  Indian  accounts  and  claim  settle- 
ments, going  back  in  many  Instances  for  more  than  100  years;  their 
classification  and  segregation  for  examination  purposes:  and  also 
their  repair,  which  was  frequently  necessary  because  of  disintegra- 
tion, particularly  at  the  folds,  having  been  filed  folded  and  having 
Remained  so  filed  over  long  periods  of  years. 

This  work  also  required  a  vast  amount  of  research  of  the  history 
of  the  tribes;  their  origin,  migrations,  and  unions  with  other  tribes; 
and  their  many  treaties  and  agreements  with  the  United  States  and 
between  tribes.  Much  Information,  valuable  and  necessary  to  a 
propjer  disposition  of  the  cases,  was  obtained  from  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  House  and  Senate  report*,  and  records  of  tlie 
War,  Treasxiry,  and  Interior  Departments. 


The  accounts  and  claim  settlements  covering  payments  to  these 
Indians  are  not  filed  In  this  office  by  tribes  but  are  filed  in  numeri- 
cal sequence.  To  obtain  for  examination  the  particular  accounts 
and  claim  settlements  pertaining  to  particular  tribes  of  Indians,  it 
was  necessary  to  know  the  origin  of  said  Indians,  their  migrations, 
their  unions,  the  treaties  made  with  them,  and  the  appropriations 
made  in  fulfillment  of  these  treaties,  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
Information  was  obtainable  only  after  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
study  and  analysis  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  the  records  and  ledgers 
of  the  War,  Treasury,  and  Interior  Departments,  the  State  Depart- 
ment treaty  records,  and  other  reference  data. 

It  Is  estimated  that  1,379,506  claim  settlements  and  83,299  ac- 
counts have  been  examined,  analyzed,  and  classified  In  connection 
with  the  reports  submitted.  An  account  with  Its  accompanying 
vouchers  may  be  large  or  small  depending  upon  the  tribe  or  activ- 
ity for  which  the  disbursements  were  made.  The  accounts  thus 
examined,  analyzed,  and  classified  covered  vouchered  expenditures 
of  varying  types  and  kinds  in  varying  amounts  and  the  larger 
accounts  contain  as  many  as  6.000  vouchers.  The  expenditures  rep- 
resented by  these  accounts  were  made  from  advances  to  disbursing 
officers  on  accountable  warrants.  Expenditures  through  claim  set- 
tlements were  those  made  direct  by  the  accounting  officers. 

The  largest  and  most  Involved  report  was  the  one  made  in  connec- 
tion with  Sioux  petition  No.  C-531.  This  report,  comprising  4.385 
pages  of  text,  tabulations,  and  data,  bound  In  8  volumes,  in- 
volved, amcn^  other  things,  the  examination  and  analysis  of  162,899 
claim  settlements  and  7,279  accounts,  containing  approximately 
600.000  vouchers,  and  the  classification  of  the  disbursements  per- 
taining to  the  Sioux  Indians.  It  involved  also  an  exhaustive  search 
and  study  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  and  all  available  records  for 
determination  of  all  appropriations,  funds,  accounts,  etc.,  having 
relation  to  Sioux  matters.  Approximately  51  funds  and  1,900  appro- 
priations, covering  the  years  from  1831  to  1925,  were  examined  and 
analyzed  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  report.  The 
work  on  the  Sioux  report  was  started  on  March  1.  1925,  and  com- 
pleted at  an  estimated  cost  of  $177.34489,  and  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  April  12.  1932. 

Other  reports  of  some  magnitude  were  the  Asslnibolne  J-Sl, 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  K-103,  Shoshone  H-219,  Duwamish  P-275. 
Blackfcet  E-427.  and  Chippewa  H-155. 

The  Asslnibolne  repwrt  consisted  of  1.322  typed  pages  of  text, 
data,  and  tabulations,  bound  In  two  volumes.  It  Involved  the 
examination  and  analysis  of  1,277  accounts  and  46,716  claim  settle- 
ments, and  the  classification  of  the  disbursements  pertaining  to 
said  Indians,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  its  preparation  was  $13,787. 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  report  consisted  of  1.820  type 
pages  of  text,  data,  and  tabulations,  bound  In  three  volumes.  It 
Involved  the  examination  and  analysis  of  2,778  accounts  and 
97.028  claim  settlements  and  the  classification  of  disbursements 
pertaining  to  said  Indians,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  Its  prepara- 
tion was  $41,402.86. 

The  Shoshone  report  consisted  of  615  typed  pages  of  text,  data, 
and  tabulations,  bound  In  one  volume.  It  involved  the  examination 
and  analysis  of  1,152  accotmts  and  44.249  claim  settlements  and 
the  classification  of  disbursements  pertaining  to  said  Indians,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  its  preparation  was  $14,879.85. 

The  Duwamish  report  consisted  of  933  typed  pages  of  text,  data, 
and  tabulations,  bound  In  one  volume.  It  involved  the  examination 
and  analysis  of  5.003  accounts  and  51  265  claim  settlements  and 
the  classification  of  disbursements  pertaining  to  said  Indians,  and 
the   estimated   cost   of   its  preparation   was   $36.770  64. 

The  Blackfeet  report  consisted  of  717  typed  pages  of  text.  data, 
and  tabulations,  bound  in  one  volume.  It  involved  the  examina- 
tion and  analysis  of  2.339  accounts  and  86.030  claim  settlements, 
and  the  classiflcation  of  disbursements  pertaining  to  said  Indians, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  its  preparation  was  $33,833.31. 

The  Chippewa  report  consisted  of  879  typed  pages  of  text,  data, 
and  tabulations,  bound  In  one  volume.  It  Involved  the  examination 
and  analysis  of  1,957  accounts  and  75,052  claim  settlements  and  the 
classification  of  disbursements  pertaining  to  said  Indians,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  its  preparation  was  $30,376.33. 

The  office  for  a  time,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work 
was  confronted  with  many  real  and  vexing  problems,  outstanding 
among  which  was  the  form  the  report  was  to  take,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  records  were  to  be  examined  and  the  reports  made. 

Generally  speaking,  the  various  treaties  with  the  Indians  provided 
for  payments  in  money  at  stated  intervals,  for  the  furnishing  of  grist 
and  saw  mills,  for  schools,  teachers,  and  equipment,  for  subsistence 
clothing,  etc.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  were  claims  that 
the  treaty  provisions  were  not  fulfilled,  and  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain and  show  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  such  provisions 
were  fulfilled  it  was  necessary  to  examine  and  list  disbursements 
made  under  treaty  and  nontreaty  appropriations.  The  form  and 
details  of  the  accounting  reports  were  largely  governed  by  require- 
ments of  the  treaties,  agreements,  and  acts  in  each  case  and  the 
~^!^  were  augmented  by  such  explanatory  references  from  the 
re^rts  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  as  would  tend  to  show  or  account  for  the  failure  or  apparent 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  fulfill  Its  treaty  obligations  ^P^'^*'"'' 

An  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  work  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  date  Is  $1,000,000.  'jenerai 

« J^![^?^f?  t^°  enacted  31  separate  Jurisdictional  acts  and  some 
fi^  ^^^"^"^  ^  P^™'^  additional  bands  or  groups  to  sue  under 
m^°in^h?r^?'t  y^^'f  '^^^  enactments  110  petitions  have  ES 
^r^f^ffli  r  ^"""^  °l  ^w  *°"  ^"'^  forwarded  to  thVoeneral  Account- 
ing Office  for  report,  showing  information  in  answer  to  or  in  con- 
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nectlon  with  the  claims  and  contentions  and  requests  for  account- 
ings contained  in  the  petitions.  Reports  have  been  complied  on 
104  of  the  petitions. 

OFFSirr   PROVISIONS 

Prom  the  beginning  It  has  been  the  view  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  General  Accounting  Office  that  in  these  suits  by 
Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  for  fulfillment  of  treaty  obllEatlons 
the  United  States  should  be  permitted  to  offset  not  only  all  pay- 
ments made  upon  the  particular  claims  asserted  but  also  all  gra- 
tuity payments  made  to  the  claimant  Indians — that  is,  payments 
outside  of  treaty  obligations  made  because  of  the  Government's 
interest  in  the  civilization,  education,  subsistence,  etc.,  of  the 
Indians.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to  Euopose,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  legislative  record  will  indicate,  that  many  of  the  appropriation 
provisions  for  gratuity  payments  to  the  various  Indian  tribes,  etc.. 
were  enacted  In  consideration  of  the  nonfulfillment  of  certain 
treaty  obligations. 

A  large  part  of  the  cost  of  preparation  of  reports  has  been  re- 
quired In  setting  up  therein  the  records  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
gratuity  payments,  and  the  expenditure  thus  entailed  has  at  times 
been  a  gamble  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  varying  offset  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  acts  and  resultant  doubt  whether  the  Court 
of  Claims  would  construe  the  provisions  to  permit  offset  for  gra- 
tuity pajTnents.  It  has  been  a  profitable  gamble,  however,  as  in  16 
cases  already  decided  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  involving  claims  total- 
ing $345,574,636.78,  wherein  the  court  found  for  allowance  a  total  of 
$13,594,623.87,  offsets  were  allowed  totaling  $10,939,893.50,  leaving 
the  net  total  allowed  by  Judgment  of  the  court  $2.654,73037.  But 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  causes  are  still  pending  and  there 
is  still  some  doubt  as  to  what  offsets  the  court  will  permit.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  In  a  large  group  of  the  pending  causes,  more  than 
40  In  number,  pertaining  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  (Cherokee, 
Seminole,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek ) ,  no  offsets  for  gratuity  pay- 
ments may  be  allowed  by  the  court  vmder  the  jurisdictional  acts 
now  pertaining. 

GOVERNMENT  PROTECTED  BY  LEGISLATION 

Pollowing  the  hearing,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  I  was 
instructed  to  call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House.  The  then  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  late  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Texas,  included  in  a 
deficiency  bill  a  provision  which,  in  brief,  extends  to  the 
Government  the  right  to  offset  the  claims  of  the  Indians  by 
showing  advances  as  well  as  gratuities  made  to  the  Indians. 

Following  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  many  protests 
were  filed  by  attorneys  representing  Indians  in  their  cases 
before  the  court.  They  did  not  want  the  Government  to 
protect  itself. 

Many  of  the  bills  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Case]  would  deny  the  Government  this  privi- 
lege, and  it  is  bills  of  that  character  to  which  I  have  objected. 
Prior  to  this  Congress  practically  all  bills  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  passed  that  body 
with  little  discussion.  It  is  true  that  the  bills  failed  to  pass 
the  House,  which  undoubtedly  subjected  Members  of  the 
House  to  criticism,  because  the  Senator  was  able  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  legislation,  while  the  House  did  not  approve. 

Up  <o  the  start  of  this  Congress  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  committee  ever  secured  a  report  on  a  bill  other  than 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Before  objecting  to 
the  consideration  of  the  legislation,  I  always  secured  a  report 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  Department  of  Justice  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  defending  the  Government  in  the  cases 
before  the  Court  of  Claims,  while  the  General  Accounting 
OflQce  was  in  possession  of  all  the  records. 

Starting  with  the  Saventy-sixth  Congress,  the  committees 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  secured  reports  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  These  reports  pointed  out  the  disadvantage  to  the 
Government  if  the  bills  passed  in  the  form  they  were  intro- 
duced. The  committees  have  not  seen  fit  to  accept  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  until  they  do  I  for 
one  feel  that  I  will  be  justified  in  objecting  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  legislation. 

WHAT    THE     ATTORNETS     WANT 

A  typical  case  Is  H.  R.  2776.  On  this  bill  a  minority  report 
has  been  filed.  I  think  It  is  a  fair  expression  to  say  that 
the  same  can  be  said  of  most  of  the  Indian  bills,  alUiough 
the  facts  might  not  be  identical.  Therefore,  I  quote  the 
minority  views,  which  are  as  follows: 


MINORITY  VIEWS 

This  Is  the  third  Jurisdictional  bill  proposed  by  the  lawyers  In 
an  attempt  to  get  several  million  dollars  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury upon  the  basis  of  a  contingent  fee  for  themselves — and  if  they 
get  what  this  bill  provides — they  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  a  hand- 
some fee.     This  Is  their  third  attempt  at  drafting  bills. 

The  first  Jurisdictional  act  was  passed  In  March  1927.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  was  to  be  allowed  full  offsets  for 
any  sums  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  Including 
gratuities.  A  case  was  then  commenced  In  the  Court  of  Claims 
but  the  plaintiffs  found  that  there  was  no  hope  for  them  to  suc- 
ceed under  the  terms  of  that  act.  So  then  they  asked  for  another 
or  second  Jurisdictional  act  which  was  passed  by  Congress  In  June 
1930  wherein  wa.s  .idded  the  provision  that  the  court  was  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  which  the  Indians  now  for  the  first  time  claimed 
under  the  right  of  "immemorial  possession." 

Everything  now  having  been  fixed  as  desired,  the  plaintiffs  went 
to  trial  again  and  their  case  was  fully  and  fairly  heard,  and  In  April 
1933  the  court  rendered  its  opinion,  including  special  findings  of  fact 
and  Its  conclusions  of  law.  with  an  opinion  by  Judge  Green  in  which 
three  other  Judges  concurred,  the  findings  and  JudKmcnt  being 
adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  tribe.  The  record  is  voluminous  and 
the  court  supported  Its  findings  and  decision  by  reference  to  facts 
which  were  almost  uncontrovertlbL?.  The  plaintiffs  then  asked  for 
a  new  trial,  but  the  court  denied  this  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
error  or  evidence  upon  which  a  new  trial  could  be  awarded.  The 
plaintiffs  then  applied  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  In  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  also  was  denied;  and  the  case  was 
considered  as  finally  closed. 

So  then  we  have  here  a  case  where  two  Jurisdictional  acts  were 
granted  to  the  plaintiffs,  where  they  were  given  full  and  fair  trial 
under  the  language  In  the  acts  which  the  attorneys  themselvea 
desired,  and  where  new  trial,  and  where  v,Tlt  of  certiorari,  and  where 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  were  all  denied.  Now  there  comes 
along  this  present  proposal  to  open  up  the  whole  thing  under  this 
third  Jurisdictional  blU. 

In  the  drafting  of  bills  during  all  of  the  years  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  measure  more  artfully  drawn  than  the  original  H.  R.  2776. 
Afr.  OCoNNOE.  who  Introduced  the  bill,  does  not  claim  to  te  the 
author  of  it. 

In  Its  anginal  form  this  bill  conferred  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  Is  no  longer  granted  In  such  cases  under  the 
later  rules  of  procedure.  The  bill  provides  for  a  waiver  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  or  former  adjudication  and  of  statutes  of  limiutions.  The 
United  States  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  plead  any  estoppel,  but  may 
plead  set-off  only.  Furthermore,  the  blU  prevents  the  Government 
from  having  any  set-offs  or  counterclaims  which  did  not  exist  prior 
to  March  1927,  being  more  than  12  years  ago.  In  the  annals  of  pro- 
cedure whoever  before  heard  of  a  case  where  a  defendant  was  not 
allowed  set-offs  or  counterclaims  for  a  period  of  12  years  previous  to 
the  time  of  trial?  Furthermore,  the  bill  as  now  propcsed  does  not 
allow  credits  for  sums  paid  by  the  United  States  to  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Assinlbolne  Nation  for  lands  north  of  the  Missouri  River, 
nor  for  sums  received  for  surplus  lands  In  Port  Peck  and  Fort 
Belknap  Reservations,  nor  for  lands  allotted  to  the  Assinlbolne 
Nation  In  those  reservations,  nor  for  any  lands,  nor  the  value 
thereof,  still  held  undisposed  of  In  those  reservations.  These  limi- 
tations are  unfair. 

The  original  act,  with  unprecedented  aplomb,  stipulated  that  the 
Government  must  pay  at  least  93  cents  an  acre  for  the  lands  in 
question,  this  being  based  upon  the  Idea  that  the  land  was  worth 
$1.25  an  acre  In  1852  and  that  it  would  take  about  27  cents  per  acre 
for  cost  of  surveying  and  sale.  But  there  was  no  corresponding 
celling  beyond  which  the  Indians  could  not  go  In  proving  values. 
This  was  a  very  comforting  arrangement  for  lawyers  representing 
the  plaintiff.  This  was  put  into  the  bill  notwithstanding  that  the 
Court  of  Claims  found  that  these  lands  were  not  of  the  value  of 
more  than  50  cents  per  acre  as  a  liberal  estimate.  Remember  that 
this  price  Is  fixed  as  being  away  back  in  the  early  fifties,  when  this 
land  was  of  Uttle  or  no  value  at  all,  and  when  there  was  no  sale  for 
It,  and  no  use  to  be  made  of  it  except  as  hunting  ground  for 
roaming  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  committee  amendments  the  bill  still  stands  r.s  a 
monumental  affront  to  all  concepts  of  trials  and  adjudications. 
The  plaintiffs  have  already  had  two  Jurisdictional  acts.  They  now 
want  a  third  one  which  amounts  to  little  less  than  a  direct  appro- 
priation by  Congress,  leaving  scarcely  anything  for  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  determine. 

WAIVER    OF    FORMER    ADJUDICATION 

The  case  was  fully  and  fairly  tried  by  the  Court  of  Claims;  every 
element  of  the  claims  Involved  In  H.  R.  2776,  Including  offsets  and 
land  values,  were  fully  presented  to  the  court  in  the  trial  of  the 
case.  The  court's  decision  on  these  matters  cannot  successfully 
be  attacked.  No  valid  reason  can  be  advanced  for  reopening  that 
decision.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  unwise  thing  for  the  Congreas  to  do, 
and  If  done  in  this  instance,  no  doubt  it  will  lead  to  applications 
for  similar  relief  by  other  tribes  who  have  failed  In  the  Court  of 
Claims.  In  short,  by  the  waiver  of  res  adjudlcata  and  the  restriction 
upon  offsets  (offsets  to  which  the  court  held  the  United  States 
was  Justly  entitled) ,  the  bill  legislates  a  Judgment.  Regarding  this 
question  the  Attorney  General  reported  saying: 

"It  Is  proposed  In  the  bill  that  the  defense  of  res  adjudlcata  be 
waived,  although  the  claims  of  these  Indians  have  been  ftilly  and 
fairly  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  after  which  a  petition  for 
certiorari   was   denied   by   the   Supreme   Court    (292   U.   B.   606). 
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Furthermore,  the  claims  were  adjudicated  upon  the  Fame  footing 
as  have  been  those  of  Indian  tribes  generaUy  In  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  offset  (as  in  other  cases)  of  payments  by  the  United 
States  made  for  the  benent  of  the  Indians  having  resulted  in  no 
poBBiblllty  of  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  reopening  of 
a  cae«  under  such  circumstances  by  waiver  of  the  defense  of 
former  adjudication  would  make  the  trial  of  Indian  claUns  cases 
worse  than  useless  for  the  United  States  as  a  defendant  and  would 
constitute  an  unwarranted  burden  on  the  Court  of  Claims." 

The  doctrine  cf  res  adjudlcata  is  based  upon  equity.  It  restrains 
claimants  from  litigating  anew  such  matters  as  have  been  drawn 
into  controversy  between  them  In  previous  cases.  The  decisions  of 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  Is  and  ought  to  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. If  erronec\is.  It  shctUd  stand,  unless  legally  vacated  or 
reversed.  But  in  this  case  the  Cotui:  of  Claims,  as  well  as  the 
Supreme  Court,  refused  to  allow  a  new  trial  or  to  review  the  Judg- 
ment. 

It  would  be  tiseleas  to  recapitulate  the  euloglums  which  courts 
and  Judges  have  lavished  upon  this  most  salutary  doctrine.  It  is  a 
fundamental  concept  In  the  organization  of  every  Jural  society. 
Unless  a  Judgment  should  at  some  point  become  final  and  have  the 
quality  of  establishing  irrcfragnble  truth,  litigation  would  become 
Interminable.  Endless  confusion  would  result,  and  the  cciuts 
would  be  stripped  of  their  powers  and  functions. 

THE  rORMEK  DECISION  WAS  FAIE  AND  EQtrrTABI.B 

But  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  was  in  ittelf  righteous 
and  equitable.  The  present  bill  places  an  unjustifiable  restriction 
upon  the  acvemment  in  the  matter  of  gratuity  offsets.  It  bars  the 
Government  from  having  offsets  for  moneys  received  by  the  Asslni- 
bolnes  from  sales  of  the  lands  north  of  the  Missouri  River  or  from 
offsetting  the  value  of  any  of  such  lands  still  undisposed  of.  It  Is 
plain  from  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
the  Aaslniboines  received  their  interest  in  the  lands  north  of  the 
Mtssotiri  River- ptircly  as  a  gratuity  from  the  Government.  If  this 
interest  had  not  been  grattutously  bestowed  upon  the  Asslnibolnes, 
if  the  moneys  received  by  the  Asfilnlbolnes  under  the  agreement 
ratified  in  the  act  of  May  1,  1880.  had  not  arisen  from  this  gift  of 
an  interest  In  the  lands,  the  Court  of  Clalmii  would  have  refused 
to  Include  them  In  the  total  of  allowaole  offsets.  If  the  Govern- 
ment (after  the  Asslnibolnes  Intruded  upon  the  reservation  in  1860 
and  1370)  had  appropriated  money  and  given  It  to  thnm  (instead 
of  permitting  them  to  remain  on  the  land  and  giving  them  an 
Interest  therein).  It  would  not  now  be  contended  that  the  gift  of 
such  money  was  anything  else  than  a  gratuity. 

The  fact  that  the  gratuity  took  the  form  of  an  Interest  In  land 
rather  than  money  should  not  operate  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  offsetting  sums  which  were  subsequently  paid  the  Assinlbcines 
for  the  surrender  of  their  Interest  In  a  part  of  these  lands  gratui- 
tously given  them.  This  being  the  fact,  the  court's  action  In  in- 
cluding these  sums  in  the  allowable  offsets  under  the  provisions  of 
the  original  act  (that  "the  United  States  shall  be  allowed  credit 
•  •  •  for  any  sum  or  sums  heretofore  paid  or  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  Including  gratuities")  was  correct. 
Every  consideration  was  given  these  Indians  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
at  the  time  of  the  former  trial.  Their  claims  were  thoroughly  and 
carefully  examined.  After  listening  to  the  evidence  for  many  days 
and  weeks  the  court  was  compelled  to  find  for  the  Government. 

AMOUNT    or    RECOVEHT 

Even  under  the  amendment  proposed  stating  that  the  damages 
be  confined  to  $1.25  per  acre  less  cost  of  survey  there  will  be  In- 
justice. This  language  will  not  accomplish  the  purpose  intended. 
This  limitation  may  be  con.strued  to  apply  solely  to  lands  which 
have  been  "unlawfully"  appropriated.  If  the  lands  were  taken  In 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  as  would  probably 
be  held  by  the  court,  they  were  not  "unlawfully"  taken  but  were 
taken  "lawfully,"  in  which  case  the  court  would  hold,  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  a  leading  case  known  as  the 
Shoshone  case,  that  the  rule  of  "Just  compensation"  applies,  thus 
permitting  the  tribe  to  recover  not  only  the  value  of  the  land  as  of 
the  date  taken  but  Interest  upon  that  value  to  the  date  of  Judg- 
ment. The  application  of  this  principle  wotild  make  the  recovery 
in  Interest  alone  amount  to  more  than  three  times  the  principal. 
The  danger  of  such  a  result  would  be  considerably  lessened  If  the  ! 
word  "unlawfully"  in  line  14  of  page  4  were  stricken  and  would  be 
completely  removed  if  the  proviso  suggested  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  his  report  should  be  added  to  section  1.  as  follows: 

'Prcn^ided,  That  in  any  claim  for  the  appropriation,  expropria- 
tion, taking,  acquisition,  or  deprivation  of  land  or  any  interest 
therein,  the  Jurisdiction  hereinbefore  conferred  by  this  act  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and  determine  any  such  claim  is 
limited  to  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  said  land  or  in- 
terest therein  at  the  time  of  the  appropriation,  expropriation,  tak- 
ing, acquisition,  or  deprivation,  and  that  no  claim  shall  be  asserted 
or  Judgment  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  which  includes  any 
increment,  interest,  or  an  equivalent  thereof  from  the  date  of  the 
taking  to  the  date  of  Judgment  as  an  element  of  Just  compensation 
or  otherwise:  and  this  provision  is  not  severable  from  any  provi- 
sions in  this  act  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of  Claims." 

The  Interior  Department  also  Joins  in  this  view.  See  the  letter 
of  the  Acting  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee. 

TIMK   LIMITATIONS    ON    OPTSETS 

The  Attorney  General  filed  his  objections  to  this  bUl  and  we  be- 
lieve that  this  opinion  states  many  cogent  reasons  why  the  bill 


should  not  be  enacted.     On  the  question  of  time  limitations  on 
offsets  he  stated  the  following  in  which  we  concur: 

'The  bill  should  not  limit  the  items  and  payments  for  which  the 
United  States  is  to  be  allowed  credit  as  offsets.  In  section  3  it  is 
provided  that  credit  shall  be  allowed  only  for  sums  expended  'sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  any  Executive  order,  law,  treaty,  or  agree- 
ment under  which  the  claims  arise"  and  prior  to  March  2,  1927. 
This  is  followed  by  a  proviso  which  would  also  remove  from  con- 
sideration any  sums  received  by  the  A.ssinlbolnes  for  surplus  lands 
in  the  Port  Peck  or  Port  Belknap  Reservations;  lands,  or  the  value 
thereof,  within  those  reservations  allotted  to  the  Asslnibolnes  or 
still  held  und'sposcd  of;  and  disbursements  made  for  agency  ex- 
penses and  maintenance.  It  is  quite  probable  that,  prior  to  an 
Executive  order,  law,  treaty,  or  agreement  upon  which  the  plaintiff 
may  base  its  claim,  as  well  as  during  the  past  12  years,  the  United 
States  has  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Asslnibolnes  large  sums 
lor  which  credit  should  be  allowed.  Lands  lying  north  of  the 
Missouri  River,  including  those  in  the  Port  Peck  and  Port  Belknap 
Reservations,  should  be  the  subject  of  set-off.  since  the  Court  of 
Claims  ha.s  held  in  the  Af^siniboines  case  (77  Ct.  Cls.  347,  368)  that 
the  plaintiff  failed  to  establish  title  to  any  of  these  lands  by  perma- 
nent and  continued  occupancy  and  that  the  permission  given  to 
these  Indians  by  the  United  States  to  settle  thereon  was  in  fact 
a  gratuitv.  Expenditures  made  for  agency  maintenance  and  sim- 
ilar expenses  should  certainly  be  set  off.  All  of  these  pajrments, 
which  are  enumerated  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  were  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  Asslnibolnes  and  arc  properly  chargeable  as  gratui- 
ties. It  was  so  held  In  Black  feet  et  al.  Nations  v.  United  States  (81 
Ct.  Cls.  101.  137-138).  wherein  the  chargeabllity  of  exactly  the 
same  type  of  expenditures  was  In  question.  It  Is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  words  'subsequent  to  the  date  of  any  Executive 
order,  law.  treaty,  or  agreement  under  which  claims  arise.'  in  lines 
16  and  17.  page  3;  and  the  words  'prior  to  March  2,  1927,'  in  line 
19,  page  3;  and  the  entire  proviso  extending  from  line  19.  page  3,  to 
line  10,  page  4,  be  stricken  from  section  3  of  the  bill." 

CONCLUSION 

The  Interior  Department  by  its  Acting  Secretary  has  filed  a 
letter  stating  that  this  legislation  will  likely  create  a  precedent 
which  will  be  used  by  other  tribes  to  reopen  claims.  It  also 
stated  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  this 
legislation  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
Pres'.dent. 

The  legislation  proposed  Is  dangerous.  It  will  open  the  Treas- 
ury to  Innumerable  future  raids.  It  Is  an  affront  to  recognized 
legal  and  eqiUtable  procedure.  It  will  encourage  people  to  con- 
tinue to  try  cases  over  and  over  again  until  they  themselves  win 
decisions  Just  as  they  want  them.  It  avoids  the  equities  of  the 
situation  because  it  imposes  taxes  upon  the  people  of  every  con- 
gressional district  to  pay  unwarranted,  improper,  and  unearned 
appropriations.  It  avoids  the  procedure  asked  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Attorney  General  and  is  inequitable  and  unjust 
in  every  particular.  If  these  people  are  destitute,  if  they  need 
supplies  or  relief,  we  ought  to  vote  it  to  them;  but  we  should 
not  do  this  in  the  guise  oX  a  suit  in  the   Court  of  Claims. 

Pred  C.    Gilchrist. 
Prederick  C.  Smith. 
Pred    Bradlet. 

Let  those  who  take  exception  to  the  attitude  of  Members 
who  endeavor  to  protect  the  taxpayers  read  this  minority 
report. 

Why  should  the  attorneys  for  the  Indians  be  permitted  to 
have  their  cases  reinstated  and  tried  a  second  and  third 
time  after  once  being  disposed  of? 

Why  should  Indians  be  allowed  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  when  no  other  citizen  is 
granted  that  privilege? 

Why  should  the  Government  not  be  entitled  to  set  off 
amounts  that  Government  records  show  were  advanced  to 
the  Indians? 

Anyone  who  will  carefully  study  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts the  Government  in  the  Indian  claims,  in  my  opinion, 
will  be  required  to  admit  that  those  of  us  who  have  opposed 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  Mr.  Case  refers  to  are 
justified  in  doing  so. 

On  numerous  occasions  I  have  referred  to  two  claims  which 
were  recently  disposed  of  not  only  by  the  court  but  by  the 
Congress  in  appropriating  money  to  pay  the  claims.  Two 
resolutions  were  passed  amending  original  jurisdictional  acts 
several  years  ago.  As  a  result  the  Government  was  helpless 
in  presenting  its  case.  The  tribes  affected  were  the  Klamath 
and  the  Shoshone.  In  the  last  deficiency  bill  pas.sed  by  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  in  1938  approximately  $10,000,000  was 
appropriated  to  pay  the  claims.  Within  a  very  short  period 
the  attorneys  received  over  $800,000  in  fees.  With  such  fees 
at  stake,  naturally,  lawyers  continue  to  have  Members  rep- 
resenting Indians  introduce  jurisdictional  resolutions. 
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If  the  resolutions  now  pending  become  law  in  their  present 
forms  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  that  it 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

If  any  legislation  is  to  be  recommended,  the  committees 
certainly  should  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 


What  Is  Neutrality? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10.  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  confusion  of 
opinions  on  neutrality  as  expressed  by  Members  in  the  Rouse 
and  in  letters  which  we  receive,  let  us  take  time  out  to  con- 
sider this  most  vital  subject.  What  is  neutrality?  It  is  nothing 
more  than  fair  play  and  impartiality  when  differences  arise 
among  individuals,  peoples,  end  states.  The  best  way  to 
remain  neutral  is  to  mind  our  own  business. 

Neutrality  cannot  be  regulated  by  law,  for  it  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  we  wish  to  remain  neutral.  Neutrality  is 
normal.    Peace  is  desirable.    War  is  abnormal. 

Neutrality  is  intimately  related  to  society,  and  is,  as  I  said, 
a  normal  state;  so  if  all  of  us  remain  neutral  and  observe 
international  law,  there  would  be  no  war.  International  law 
consists  of  rules  to  which  all  nations  subscribe,  but  to  which 
only  a  few  adhere.  It  prescribes  the  rules  which  govern  war; 
and  if  such  rules  are  observed,  neutral  nations  may  expect  to 
enjoy  peace.  The  greatest  assurance  of  peace  is  to  be  fully 
prepared  to  meet  any  contingency. 

If  two  chaps  start  to  fight  on  the  street  in  front  of  your 
house,  you  observe  neutrality  if  you  stay  in  the  house.  You 
may  even  be  neutral  if  you  stay  in  your  front  yard;  but  when 
you  leave  your  own  domain  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice 
or  taking  sides,  you  jeopardize  your  neutrality.  Taking  sides 
with  either  of  the  combatants  is  an  open  declaration  of  your 
status.  In  the  end  your  curiosity  may  be  costly,  because  both 
sides  may  hand  you  a  bill  of  expense. 

Please  remember  at  this  point  that  it  was  such  meddling 
in  the  World  War  that  alined  us  with  England  and  Prance. 
All  of  these  nations  presented  the  bill  to  us  and  still  owe  us 
thirteen  or  fourteen  billion  dollars.  That  was  the  cost  in 
money  for  not  attending  to  our  own  business. 

The  so-called  neutrality  acts  are  directly  or  indirectly 
causes  for  war,  and  we  now  find  that  the  papers  come  boldly 
out  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  recent  Neutrality  Act 
which  passed  the  House  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
aline  the  United  States  with  the  same  powers  we  helped  in 
the  World  War. 

For  us  to  legislate  power  to  name  the  aggressor  nation 
will  no  doubt  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  the  nation 
so  designated  and  because  of  that  involve  us  in  war.  Under 
international  law  the  United  States  may  choose  its  own 
course,  but  the  President,  knowing  that  operating  under  in- 
ternational law  would  leave  the  responsibility  on  him,  selected 
Instead  to  use  a  neutrality  law  which  actually  forces  his  hand 
to  declare  what  side  we  will  support.  This  being  done  by  a 
congressional  act  leaves  all  the  responsibility  on  Congress. 
I  say  it  is  a  clever  piece  of  legislation  that  enables  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  right,  win  or  lose. 

Public  opinion  is  often  shaped  by  those  who  have  an  ax  to 
grind.  Newspaper  propaganda  controlled  by  one  side  often 
confuses  and  influences  the  people.  It  is  therefore  highly 
desirable  for  the  higher-ups  to  own  or  control  the  daily 
papers.  It  was  such  propaganda  that  was  responsible  for 
our  taking  sides  in  the  World  War,  and  the  same  propaganda 
is  used  today. 

If  you  recall  a  few  months  back,  the  papers  were  full  of 
anti-Nazi  and  anti-Pascist  propaganda.    When  no  one  be- 


came excited,  all  that  foolishness  stopped.  Recently  the  same 
papers  have  attempted  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  China, 
not  because  they  are  particularly  interested  in  China  but  for 
the  purpose  of  building  sentiment  against  Japan.  Now  the 
papers  are  back,  headlining  their  first  hate,  but  I  believe  the 
people  are  wise  to  this  "line  of  bunk."  They  are  beginning 
to  do  their  own  thinking.  They  no  longer  believe  the  in- 
visible government's  expert  writers.  "Rie  many  plausible  ex- 
cuses to  rekindle  antagonisms  and  hatreds  are  "no  go,"  for 
the  whole  mess  is  now  being  exposed  and  the  warmongers 
cannot  find  anyone  to  fight  for  them.  Truth  is  coming  in 
from  Spsiin — yes;  facts  unclothed  in  their  real  ghastliness  of 
destruction,  ravishment,  and  murder  by  Stalin's  emissaries 
from  Russia,  a  racial  admixture  reveling  in  primitive  aban- 
don and  drifting  back  in  the  gutter  to  lust  and  to  the  jungle 
of  depravity.  This  characterized  the  "red"  regime  in  Spain, 
where  the  leaders  were  pawns  of  the  despotic  dictator  of 
Russia. 

What  happened  in  Spain  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  world, 
for  communism  and  the  Communists  only  understand  the 
rule  of  destruction.  What  humanity  built  in  Spain  by  indus- 
trious care  and  gentle  hands  during  centuries  of  Christian 
civilization  was  destroyed  overnight  by  this  "red"  horde.  Is 
anything  said  about  it  in  the  kept  or  communistic  press? 
Of  course  not;  for  such  information  must  be  censored  or 
deleted,  so  that  our  people  shall  not  be  informed  about  the 
misery  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  communism. 

If  the  international  gangsters  want  to  fight,  why  should 
they  not  do  a  little  fighting  of  their  own?  They  are  instru- 
mental in  starting  our  wars,  and  they  use  public  money  to 
defray  the  cost.  Let  them  now  be  crusaders  in  their  own 
cause  of  destruction.  It  would,  indeed,  be  interesting  to  ob- 
serve A.  Sleff,  Melchett,  Lindsay,  Belisha,  Elmhurst,  Demi- 
troff,  Stakhanoff,  Kaganovich,  Litvinoff,  Rosenberg,  Blum, 
Daladier,  Chautemps,  Herriot,  and  their  six  American  co- 
horts, shoulder  guns  to  fight  for  the  invisible  government  and 
the  glory  of  their  own  "red"  caase.  It  is  these  international- 
ists that  our  boys  would  be  fighting  for,  should  they  fight  on 
the  side  of  England,  Russia,  and  France.  The  World  War 
was  fought  for  the  invisible  government,  and  please  do  not 
forget  that. 

Another  world  conflagration  will  be  fought  to  restore  the 
same  "red"  government  in  the  United  States  that  was  recently 
conquered  in  Spain.  This  is  a  picture  that  some  of  our  Chris- 
tian representatives,  educators,  and  other  dupes  of  the  in- 
visible government  should  visualize  when  they  beat  the  tom- 
toms for  the  money  changers.  These  pseudo  educators  and 
reformers  should  remember  that  a  fight  for  the  money 
changers  is  a  fight  which  destroys  all  good  things  in  life. 
Where  are  we  going?  Communism  is  rampant  in  the  Govern- 
ment, colleges,  churches,  and  society.  It  is  publicized  and 
recognized,  and  condoned,  if  you  please,  by  even  the  First 
Lady  herself,  as  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress  the  other  day  in  New  York. 

Commimism  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  hearings  be- 
fore congressional  committees  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
testified  that  this  vicious  doctrine  has  infiltrated  the  miUtary 
service  until  it  is  now  at  the  danger  point.  These  gentlemen 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  further  testified  that  Commimists 
enlisted  in  our  own  armed  forces  have  said  that  they  would 
not  fight  for  the  United  States  of  America.  Further  evi- 
dence appears  in  the  hearings  that  £dien  Communists  assert 
that  they  have  a  right  to  murder  in  order  to  advance  their 
cause. 

With  all  this  evidence  before  congressional  investigational 
committees,  which  have  full  knowledge  of  communistic  activ- 
ities even  in  vital  places,  nothing  is  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  stop  it.  Evidence  and  proof  of  communistic 
activities  and  of  the  vicious  Communist  himself  are  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and,  remember.  If  you  please,  it  is 
communism  of  the  Stalin  brand,  and  not  fascism.  It  is  the 
"red"  destroyer  in  the  raw.  It  is  well  for  those  who  read 
this  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  statements  are  not  idle  won- 
derings  to  be  stated  in  the  Record,  but  they  are  actual  facts 
which  may  be  read  in  the  hearings,  page  by  page. 
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What  is  the  reaction  of  the  kept  press?  Nothing.  It  is 
passed  over  quietly,  and  the  controlled  press  advocates 
greater  tolerance  and  free  immigration  of  the  same  tribe 
that  is  now  destroying  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
I  say,  what  in  the  name  of  heaven  is  wrong  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  what  has  happened  to  our  people?  If  there 
is  any  courage  left — and  I  believe  there  is — let  us  unite  in 
common  effort  and  demand  that  Congress  step  this  deliberate 
destruction  and  turn  the  Government  back  to  the  people 
and  upon  sound  constitutional  principles,  where  it  should  be. 

Five  nations  in  the  world  are  paralyzed  by  international 
planners,  a  most  vindictive  and  inhumane  group,  with  no 
consideration  for  anyone  but  themselves.  Their  slogan 
seems  to  be  to  rule  and  destroy.  Why  should  nations  not  be 
run  by  sound  constitutional  government  instead  of  such 
planning  boards  as  these:  Gosplan.  Russia;  Pep.  England; 
Economic  Dergee,  Prance;  and  the  New  Deal  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  set-up  that  is  now  planning  an- 
other war  in  which  our  own  young  men  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide greater  power  for  these  international  planners.  What 
docs  this  mean?  It  can  mean  nothing  but  enslavement 
to  us. 

It  is  difflcult  to  believe  that  six  men  in  Russia,  six  in  the 
United  States,  five  in  England,  and  five  in  France,  can  rule 
and  enforce  their  will  on  the  whole  world.  Such  power  is 
incomprehensible  to  us.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can 
entice  our  people  into  another  war,  so  that  they  may  revenge 
themselves  on  such  nations  as  will  not  submit  to  their  dicta- 
torial rule.  It  is  this  type  of  individual  who  is  connected 
with  the  League  of  Nations.  League  of  Nations  Bank  for  In- 
ternational Settlements,  International  Agricultural  Mortgage 
Credit  Co.,  and  our  own  Import  and  Export  Bank.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  this  international  interlocking  hook-up,  for 
it  has  wielded  a  tremendous  influence  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  different  now.  Many  thousands  of  people  know  about  it, 
and  I  do  not  believe  any  war  fever  will  be  fomented  in  the 
United  States  which  will  permit  the  invisible  government  to 
use  our  young  people  to  fight  for  their  cause. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  The  subsidized  press  and  the  com- 
munistic papers  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  for  they  state 
openly  and  brazenly  that  the  neutrality  bill  was  not  a  neu- 
trality bill  in  fact,  but  a  well-prepared  device  to  lead  us  into 
war  on  the  side  of  our  allies  of  20  years  ago.  The  Members 
who  voted  for  the  Vorys  amendment  were  well  aware  of  that. 
which  is  the  reason  for  their  support  of  that  amendment.  In 
the  Wa.shington  Evening  Star  of  July  5.  page  11,  appeared 
two  articles  which  in  substance  infer  that  the  neutrality  bill 
was  in  reality  a  stop-Hitler  war  bill,  and  that  is  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  trying  to  put  something  over  on  Congress.  Mem- 
bers who  wanted  real  neutrality  voted  for  the  arms  embargo 
as  a  step  m  that  direction.  One  of  the  writers  sums  it  up 
as  follows: 

To  keep  out  of  war  absolute  neutrality  Is  essential,  and  the  rules 
are  written  In  the  code  of  international  law.  which  does  not  require 
any  act  of  Congress  whatsoever  to  be  announced  as  America's 
foreign  policy  till  further  notice. 

This  is  a  warning  to  Congress  which  in  substance  says:  "If 
the  President  cannot  get  a  bill  enacted  which  will  relieve  him 
of  responsibility  for  war  by  placing  such  responsibility  upon 
Congress,  he  will  conform  to  international  law."  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  have  said  all  the  time.  Neutrality  cannot  be 
regulated  by  law.  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
international  code  to  remain  neutral.  It  follows,  therefore, 
everyone  who  complains  because  the  neutrality  bill  was 
amended  is  not  neutral  in  fact  or  principle  but  is  instead  very 
much  partisan. 

The  question  now  is.  Why  did  the  administration  ask  for 
a  neutrality  act  when  such  desirable  state  can  be  had  by 
strictly  conforming  to  international  law? 

Let  us  have  it  right.  The  Neutrality  Act  is  to  aline  us 
with  the  same  pow^ers  we  helped  22  years  ago,  to  save  the 
world  for  .what  we  have  today;  that  is.  unpaid  war  debts, 
closed  industries,  idle  people,  poverty,  communism,  and  chacs. 


What  have  the  warmongers  done  to  advance  civilization, 
and  what  have  they  done  to  preserve  peace?  Nothing.  They 
have  instead  used  their  power  and  money  to  nourish  com- 
munism and  mass  executions  in  Russia,  in  Spain,  and  in 
China.  The  same  powers  are  now  financing  communism  in 
the  United  States,  spreading  dissension,  hatreds,  and  confu- 
sion. They  are  advocating  associations  of  a  demoralizing 
nature  so  that  patriotism  and  self-respect  may  be  destroyed. 
In  this  attempt  to  acquire  power  the  "invisible  government." 
through  its  own  agents,  engages  in  un-American  activities 
so  that  they  may  rise  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  our  liberties. 
This  is  condoned  by  our  own  Government,  for,  were  it  not 
favorable,  communism  could  not  prevail  for  24  hours.  Tliere 
is  sufficient  evidence  on  file  in  all  intelligence  departments 
to  evict,  eject,  and  deport  all  of  the  alien  Communists  and 
their  ringleaders  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  lived  in  hope  that  the  light  of  responsibility  would 
guide  Congress  in  its  consideration  of  the  extension  of  the 
monetary  power  and  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  This  power 
should  have  been  denied  to  the  President,  for  it  is  destructive 
to  our  own  industries.  Unfortunately,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  this  momentous  question  came  up  for  considera- 
tion the  light  of  responsibility  failed. 

The  muddle  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today  is  to  a  large 
extent  the  result  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act.  The  absolute 
control  of  the  monetary  gold  by  interests  outside  of  the 
Treasury  and  by  the  governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
who  now  have  in  their  possession  over  $13,500,000,000  in  gold 
certificates,  was  delegated  by  Congress  without  justification 
and  contrary  to  the  Constitution  itself. 

Geld,  being  the  property  of  all  the  people,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
earned  by  the  common  and  united  effort  of  all.  should  remain 
with  the  people.  When  the  people  are  deprived  of  this 
right  confidence  is  destroyed  in  the  Government  and  in  those 
who  are  to  safeguard  and  protect  public  interest.  We  have 
today  in  the  United  States  approximately  $13,500,000,000. 
against  which  interests  outside  of  the  Treasury  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  now  holding  $13,500.- 
000.000  in  gold  certificates.  These  certificates  are  in  reality 
a  priority  claim  upon  the  gold,  and  it  should  be  evident  that 
in  such  ownership  the  people  are  deprived  of  the  use  and 
security  of  this  valuable  property.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  have  advocated  repeal  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act,  for  it  is,  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  actual  cause  of  international  turmoil 
and  intrigue  now  so  destructive  to  world  peace. 

These  thirteen  and  one-half  billion  dollars  are  a  potential 
credit  to  such  powers  as  the  President  may  designate  as  non- 
aggressor  powers.  To  make  this  plain,  let  me  again  say  when 
the  President  declares  the  aggressor  power,  he  in  reality  by 
such  designation  alines  us  with  the  other  side.  The  question 
may  be  asked.  How  can  this  credit  be  used  by  a  foreign 
power?  In  reply.  I  beg  to  state  that  the  conversion  of  such 
credit  is  a  very  simple  procedure.  It  is  not  difficult  to  secure 
credit  in  the  United  States  if  such  credit  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  neutrality  bill  provides 
for  just  such  contingency.  This  credit  may  be  in  the  form 
of  ordinary  commercial  credit,  in  United  States  bonds,  or 
even  in  our  own  commodity  money,  for  all  of  it  when  used  by 
foreign  powers  is  interchangeable  for  gold  credit  at  the  rate 
of  15.521  grains  of  fine  gold,  which  is  the  present  standard 
of  the  international  dollar.  We  have  no  business  to  desig- 
nate an  aggressor,  and  it  is  ridiculous  for  Congress  to  set  the 
President  up  as  an  international  umpire,  for  he  has  not.  if 
we  are  to  judge  him  by  his  past  actions,  acted  as  a  strictly 
impartial  referee.  We  have  no  business  to  aline  ourselves 
with  any  foreign  power,  for  having  nothing  at  stake,  either 
in  the  Occident  or  Orient,  we  should  not  become  involved. 
Let  us  therefore  remain  neutral  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  the  formulas  for  neutrality  are  set  forth  clearly 
and  distinctly  in  international  law. 

If  the  President  without  the  sanction  of  Congress  and  the 
expressed  will  of  the  people  involves  the  United  States  in  a 
war,  he  alone  is  responsible  and  must  for  that  reason  accept 
all  responsibility.    This  issue  is  clear  to  the  people  and  I 
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now  hope  that  the  President  and  the  State  Department  will 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  for  they  have  clearly 
Indicated  that  they  do  not  want  war. 


Mr.  Hoover  in  1932  and  Now 
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Sale  of  War  Supplies  to  Japan 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  OP  JULY  6, 

1939 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  July  6,  1939: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  July  6,  1939) 

THE    DAYS    OF    HOOVTCR 

Herbert  Hoover  appears  again  in  print  to  rehearse  the  errors  of 
the  Roosevelt  adminibtration.  The  subject  of  his  latest  thesis  Is 
war.  He  charges  the  President  with  having  taken  "a  seat  at  the 
table  where  power  politics  is  being  played."  He  thinks  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  are  Ul-advLsed.  that  utterances  of  admin- 
istration spokefimen  are  Imprudent,  and  that.  Jointly,  they  are  im- 
periling our  peace  and  bringing  "the  war  threat  closer." 

Mr.  Hoover  must  be  accorded  sincerity,  of  course.  If  there  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  a  position  to  speak  Judiciously 
and  from  a  serene  detachment  uninfluenced  by  partisan  bias  or 
personal  ambition.  Herbert  Hoover  is,  theoretically,  that  man. 
Yet  the  record  convicts  him.  we  believe,  as  a  persistent  critic  of  the 
administration,  a  professional  fault-finder  who,  having  observed 
the  probationary  silence  ordained  by  custom,  has  assailed  his  suc- 
cessor with  malignant  zeal.  His  speeches  and  papers — a  volumi- 
nous total — contain  not  one  generous  word  for  the  present 
administration. 

That  may  be  politics.  It  may  be  sound  and  orthodox  partisan 
strategy.  It  is  not  ex-Presldentlal  deportment.  And  from  the  low 
level  of  partisan  strategy,  its  efficacy  may  be  doubted.  When  Mr. 
Hoover  gets  up  to  speak  everybody  in  the  audience  knows  the 
speech  will  be  an  attack  upon  the  administration.  Whenever  Mr. 
Hoover's  name  app>ears  In  a  table  of  a  magazine's  contents  evei-y 
reader  knows  that  the  article  will  be  recital  of  the  administration's 
mistakes.  The  never-ending  refrain  of  Herbert  Hoover,  whether  as 
pamphleteer  or  pulpiteer.  Is  "Roosevelt  is  wrong." 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  there  Isn't  a  sane  man  in  the  United 
States  who  wants  to  drag  this  country  into  war.  We  are  all  for 
peace.  Differences  of  opinion  honestly  exist,  of  course,  as  to  the 
policies  that  will  maintain  our  neutrality.  Mr.  Hoover  is  almost 
uniquely  blessed  with  the  absolute  knowledge  of  the  one  best  way  to 
safeguard  America  from  the  scourge  of  war.  The  road  to  assured 
peace,  he  Insists,  lies  "In  economic  cooperation  with  other  nations 
to  relieve  the  economic  pressures  which  are  driving  the  world  con- 
stantly to  Instability.  »  •  •  We  should  resume  the  conferences 
which  were  started  under  such  good  auspices  by  our  country  In 
1932." 

"Economic  cooperation"  has  an  almost  ritualistic  flavor  as  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Hoover  and  as  originated  by  President  Hoover.  But 
before  the  desperate  hour  of  International  conferences  In  1932  the 
United  States  declared  economic  war  upon  the  world  in  the  form 
of  a  tariff  law  which  nation  after  nation  earnestly  protested.  Wash- 
ington was  deaf  to  those  protests.  The  Hawley-Smoot  bUl  was  on 
the  way.  Bigger  and  better  subsidies  were  voted  to  giant  indus- 
tries which,  like  Mr.  Mellon's  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  had  been 
piling  up,  In  Senator  Borah's  accusing  Judgment,  "\inconsclonable 
profits." 

To  the  pleadings  from  foreign  lands  was  added  the  historic  re- 
monstrance of  our  own  American  economists,  beseeching  Mr.  Hoover 
to  veto  the  bill  which,  they  predicted,  would  expedite  and  intensify 
the  economic  disaster  even  then  darkening  oiu-  skies.  But  the  so- 
porous prophecy  of  Jim  Watson  vaulted  out  of  the  Senate  Chamber 
to  assure  a  troubled  iseople  that  a  month  from  the  day  the  Hawley- 
Bmoot  bill  became  a  law  by  Herbert  Hoover's  signature  prosperity 
would  be  ringing  anthems  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  we'd  all  be  sing- 
ing Happy  Days  to  the  tune  of  Hall,  Columbia.  Hoover  signed  It 
with  a  panegyric  flourish. 

The  public  memory  may  be  short-lived,  but  it  has  not  forgotten 
the  dark,  despondent,  defeatist  days  of  Herbert  Hoover. 
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HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HENRY  P.  CHANDLER 


Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herein  a  statement  drafted  by 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Chandler,  president,  Chicago  Bar  Association,  in 
reference  to  the  invasion  of  China  by  Japan  and  a  plea  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  stop  the  sale  of  war  supplies  to  Japan, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  21,  1939: 

An  appeal  to  Congress  from  20  leading  lawyers  of  the  United 
States  for  legislation  to  stop  the  sale  of  war  supplies  to  Japan  was 
made  public  yesterday  by  the  American  Committee  for  Nonpartlci- 
pation  in  Japanese  Aggression.  The  statement,  drafted  by  Henry  P. 
Chandler,  president  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  reads  as  follows: 

"We.  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  bar  of  the  United  States, 
condemn  the  sale  of  supplies  from  this  coimtry  to  Japan  for  use 
In  aggression  against  China  and  urge  that  the  Government  take 
effective  measures  forthwith  to  stop  It. 

"The  Invasion  of  China  by  Japan  Is  an  exercise  of  force,  pure  and 
simple.  It  violates  treaties  to  which  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan  are  parties,  providing  for  the  territorial  Integrity  of  China 
and  denouncing  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  As  law- 
yers we  EupfKjrt  the  consistent  efforts  of  the  United  States  for  more 
than  half  a  century  to  promote  the  settlement  of  controversies 
between  nations  by  methods  of  reason  rather  than  force  and  to 
secure  Increasing  respect  for  International  law.  The  present  course 
of  Japan  is  diametrically  opposed  to  these  alms,  and  If  It  succeeds 
is  bound  to  become  an  evil  precedent.  Furthermore,  according  to 
reliable  observers,  the  movements  of  Japan  In  China  are  being  con- 
ducted with  deliberate  cruelty  toward  the  civilian  population,  in- 
cluding women  and  children.  Ruthlessness  Is  being  made  an 
Instrument  of  military  policy. 

"To  our  shame,  we  must  confess  that  the  great  wrong  to  the 
friendly  nation  of  China  Is  being  Inflicted  largely  with  essential 
commodities  supplied  from  the  United  States.  This  seems  to  us  in- 
defensible. The  least  that  the  American  people  can  do  is  to  refuse 
for  profit  to  abet  an  aggressor  nation  In  Its  designs  of  aggression. 

"For  the  sake  of  international  law  and  Justice,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  we  call  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  any  further  shipment  of  war  materials  to  Japan.  Our 
complicity  in  the  oppression  of  China  should  be  ended." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Chandler's  signature,  the  statement  bore  the 
names  of  such  well  known  lawyers  as  William  D.  Knight,  of  Rock- 
ford,  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  As.«ociation;  R.  M.  Kelly, 
of  Vlcksburg,  Miss.,  president  of  the  Mississippi  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion; Laurence  Dumas,  Jr.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Alabama  State 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Association:  Joseph  B.  Cumming.  of 
Augusta.  Ga.,  president  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Association;  Francis  M. 
Hartman.  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  president  of  the  Stat«  Bar  Association 
of  Arizona;  Milfcrd  Springer,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  national  direc- 
tor of  the  Junior  Bar  Association;  Fred  S.  Hutchins.  of  Winston- 
Salem,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association;  Charles 
P.  Megan,  of  Chicago,  member  of  the  board  of  editors,  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  and  Paul  Brosman,  of  New  Orleans.  Col- 
lege of  Law.  Tulane  University. 

Other  lawyers  who  signed  the  statement  are  Robert  K.  Bell,  of 
Huntsvllle.  Ala.;  Maurice  P.  Davidson,  of  New  York;  Ronald  J. 
Foulls.  of  St.  Louis;  Walter  H.  Pollak,  of  New  York;  Ralph  B. 
Qullllan,  of  Atlanta;  Lester  W.  Roth,  of  Los  Angeles;  Leon  Sarpy, 
of  New  Orleans;  John  R.  Snlvely.  of  Rockford.  El.;  J.  D.  Thames, 
of  Vlcksburg.  Miss.;  Edgar  Bronson  Tolman,  of  Chicago;  and 
Kingsland  Van  Winkle,  of  Asheville.  N.  C. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  glancing  through 
\  the  appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  as  is  my  habit,  I 
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And  on  page  327  a  statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Representative  Gearhart.  that  shocks  me  because  of 
its  romantic  attitude  toward  the  official  facts. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  California,  with  a  total 
lack  of  respect  for  statistics  other  than  those  supplied  by 
irre-sponsible  opponents  of  the  present  administration,  quotes 
figures  that  purport  to  represent  imports  of  farm  products  for 
the  years  1935.  1936.  and  1937  by  the  so-called  Raw  Materials 
National  Council  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  says: 

But  a  hasty  glance  at  the  Import  figures  for  1935.  1936.  and  1937. 
as  compiled  by  this  most  efficient  business  agency,  lays  bare  these 
startling  facts  and  irresistible  conclusions: 

First.  In  1935  more  than  73.000.000  acres  of  American  farm 
land  were  displaced  by  Importations  of  foreign-produced  agri- 
cultural products.  In  1936.  the  acreage  displaced  increased  to 
75,'X)0.000  and  by  1937  to  more  than  87.000.000  acres. 

Second.  The  smallest  acreage  displacement  in  any  one  of  the 
years  which  I  have  Just  mentioned  is  more  than  20  times  the 
area  irrigated  within  Federal  reclamation  and  Indian  irrigated 
projects  plus  all  of  the  acres  provided  with  supplemental  water 
by  Federal  Irrigation  works. 

Third.  The  American  value  in  United  States  dollars  of  the 
farm  crops  displaced  by  imported  foreign-grown  agricultural  com- 
modities ranged  from  $2,656,000,000  In  1935  to  $3,410,000,000  m 
1937. 

Fourth.  The  cumulative  value  of  all  of  the  crops  produced  upon 
Federal  reclamation  irrigated  lands  since  the  inception  of  the 
reclamation  program  in  1902  is  almost  a  billion  dollars  less  than 
the  American  value  of  the  highly  competitive,  foreign-grown,  and 
Imported  agrictilttiral  commodities  for  the  year  of  1937  alone. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Gearhart!  bases  his 
statement  upon  a  tabulation  credited  to  the  research  division 
of  the  Raw  Materials  National  Council  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
the  respxDnsibility  of  which  organization  no  one  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  vouched.  The  tabulation  contains  figures  for  im- 
ports during  1935.  1936.  and  1937  of  32  products  or  product 
groups  which  it  designates  as  agricultural  and  7  product 
groups  which  it  designates  as  nonagricultural.  For  these 
items,  it  shows  the  quantity  of  imports,  the  foreign  value  in 
dollars,  the  'United  States  displacement"  in  dollars,  and  the 
number  of  "United  States  acres  to  produce." 

On  the  basis  of  this  tabulation  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Gearhart]  states  or  implies  two  principal  conclu- 
sions: First,  that  the  totals  shown  in  the  table  as  "United 
States  acres  to  produce"— 73.000.000  acres  in  1935.  75.000.000 
in  1936.  and  87.000.000  in  1937— represent  United  States 
"acres  which  might  have  been  planted"  in  these  years  had  the 
imports  in  question  been  kept  out;  and.  second,  that  the 
commcdities  in  the  table  entered  the  United  States  in  large 
Quantities  during  the  years  shown  because  cur  high  tariffs  on 
these  products  had  been  lowered. 

A  study  of  the  situation  reveals  (a)  that  the  table  contains 
many  errors  of  fact,  most  of  which  are  such  as  to  exaggerate 
the  import  figures,  and  <b)  that  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Gearhart]  are  entirely 
erroneous. 

A  few  of  the  major  errors  in  the  table  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  table  includes  as  agricultural  such  items  as  shoes, 
glcves.  chemicals,  and  cotton  manufactuies.  in  which  the  in- 
terest of  American  farmers  is  exclusively  that  of  consumers. 
The  industrial  tariffs  on  these  products  tend  to  increase  the 
prices  farmers  must  pay  for  the  things  tney  buy  and  by  de- 
creasing the  foreign  supply  of  dollars  to  decrease  the  prices 
farmers  obtain  for  the  products  they  sell.  These  products 
have  never  been  classified  as  agricultural  in  serious  analyses 
of  our  foreign  trade.  Their  ommission  would  greatly  decrease 
the  totals  shown  in  the  tabulation. 

(2>  The  so-called  United  States  displacement  by  the 
commodities  in  the  table  appears  to  have  been  arrived  at  by 
tripling  the  official  import  values.  Presumably  this  was  done 
because  import  values  are  taken  from  invoices  and  do  not. 
therefore,  include  freight  costs  and  duty  charges.  There  is  no 
single  factor  which  can  be  applied  to  the  value  of  all  imports 


in  order  to  arrive  at  their  United  States  valuation.  If  such  a 
factor  could  be  computed,  it  would  certainly  be  much  lower 
than  3.  Even  for  a  product  where  a  tariff  of  100  percent- 
much  higher  than  the  average— is  fully  effective  in  raising 
United  States  prices,  the  factor  to  use  in  arriving  at  the 
United  States  valuation  would  be  only  a  very  small  fraction 
above  2.  In  the  case  of  some  products,  such  as  dyes — in- 
cluded with  chemicals— the  figures  shown  as  "foreign  values" 
are  actually  United  States  values  and  should  not  have  been 
raised  at  all.  For  most  products,  the  correct  factor  to  apply 
in  determining  United  States  values  would  be  considerably 
less  than  2,  and  only  rarely  could  it  reach  the  figure  3. 
which  is  applied  to  all  products  in  Mr.  Gearhart's  tabulation. 
(3)  Figures  shown  in  the  table  for  several  commodity 
groups  are  arbitrarily  large.  Thus  the  quantity  of  hay  shown 
is  exactly  1,000  times  the  amount  actually  imported.  In  the 
case  of  condensed  and  dried  milk  the  table  carries  the  figure 
$1,113,700  for  each  year,  explaining  that  this  is  the  1935  figure 
being  carried  as  an  average.  The  true  1935  value  of  imports 
of  condensed  and  dried  milk  was  $218,000,  about  one-fifth  of 
the  figure  in  the  table. 

Other  errors  may  be  observed  by  comparing  the  data  in  the 
attached  corrected  table  of  certain  agricultural  imports  with 
those  shown  in  Mr.  Gearhart's  table.  The  corrected  table 
also  brmgs  out  the  fact  that  imjwrts  of  most  of  the  products 
in  question  were  greatly  reduced  in  1938  and,  in  some  cases, 
were  higher  on  the  average  during  the  5  years  1926-30  than 
during  any  single  year  included  in  Mr.  Gearhart's  table. 

But  even  if  the  figures  relied  upon  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Gearhart]  were  correct,  the  general  conclu- 
sions he  draws  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  agricultural 
imports  to  our  farm  situation  would  not  be  correct. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  conclusion  that  the  commodities 
in  the  table  entered  the  United  States  in  large  quantities 
during  1935,  1936,  and  1937  because  our  tariffs  had  been 
lowered,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  imports  paid  the  full  rates  of  duty  provided  for  them 
in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  largest  agricultural  item  upon 
which  United  States  duties  have  been  reduced  under  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program  is  sugar.  The  sugar-duty 
reduction  was  associated  with  a  quota  on  imports,  and  the 
quantities  entered  during  the  3  years  shown  in  the  table  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Gearhart]  were  from 
a  quarter  to  a  third  less  than  the  average  for  the  5  years, 
1926-30.  As  for  the  commodities  other  than  sugar,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  that  less  than  7  percent  of  the  increase 
in  all  supplementary  United  States  agricultural  imports  other 
than  sugar  between  1932  and  1937  occurred  in  products  upon 
which  duties  had  been  reduced  by  the  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments. Furthermore,  not  all  of  even  this  small  proportion 
of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  duty  reductions,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  much  of  it  disappeared  during  the  general 
fall  in  imports  which  took  place  during  1938. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  error  in  Mr.  Gearhart's 
statement,  however,  is  connected  with  the  concept  of  "dis- 
placement." By  and  large,  imports  do  not  "displace"  United 
States  farm  products.  Certainly  they  do  not  represent 
United  States  acres  which  might  have  been  planted  had 
they  been  kept  out.  Agricultural  imports  of  types  which 
supplement  United  States  farm  production  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  groups.  The  first  group,  ordinarily  by  far 
the  larger,  includes  such  products  as  sugar,  hides  and  skins, 
tobacco,  and  wool,  of  which  we  are  unable  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  either  sufficient  quantities  or  the  neces- 
sary varieties  to  satisfy  domestic  requirements.  The  second 
group  includes  such  things  as  corn,  wheat,  cured  pork,  and 
a  number  of  other  commodities,  of  which  we  ordinarily  pro- 
duce more  than  enough  to  supply  domestic  requirements 
and  which  are  not  Imported  to  any  significant  extent  except 
in  years  of  domestic  shortage  due  to  crop  failures.  Even  in 
such  years,  imports  of  these  commodities  amount  to  only  a 
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small  fraction  of  the  shortage  and  are  rarely,  If  ever,  an  ap- 
preciable percentage  of  total  domestic  production.  Upon 
reflection  it  becomes  apparent  that  each  of  these  types  of 
imports  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  that  neither  of  them  may  be  properly 
said  to  "displace"  domestic  farm  production.  Without  the 
first  group,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  there  would  be  little  or  no 
corresponding  benefit  to  American  producers.  Without  the 
second  group,  occasional  shortages  of  food  and  feedstuffs 
due  to  drought  or  other  causes  of  crop  failure  would  be 
greatly  accentuated.  Furthermore,  producers  would  be  no 
better  off  than  they  are  at  present,  since  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  increase  production  until  the  next  pro- 
ducing season,  when  the  crop  shortage  would  usually  be 
changed  into  a  surplus  and  imports  of  this  group  of  products 
reduced  to  a  mere  trickle. 

Imports  of  the  first  group  tend  to  be  high  during  periods 
of  a  high  general  level  of  economic  activity  in  the  United 
States  and  tend  to  be  low  during  a  depression.  Imports  of 
the  second  group  vary  inversely  with  domestic  production  of 


the  crops  in  question.  The  3  years  Included  in  Mr.  Gear- 
hart's table  were  marked  by  a  relatively  high  level  of  domes- 
tic economic  activity  and  a  great  shortage  in  domestic  sup- 
plies due  to  drought.  Hence,  imports  of  both  groups  were 
at  exceptionally  high  levels.  They  have  been  at  relatively 
low  levels  during  1938. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  of  the  "displace- 
ment" of  American  acres  by  imports  which  it  is  Important 
to  remember  in  this  connection.  United  States  agriculture 
as  a  whole  is  on  an  export  basis.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  fifty  to  sixty  million  acres  were  used  to  produce  our 
export  crops  during  the  period  just  preceding  the  great  de- 
pression, while  the  exclusion  of  all  supplementary  agricul- 
tural imports  could  have  given  employment  to  less  than 
10.000.000  acres.  The  attempt  to  exclude  supplementary  im- 
ports would  tend  to  decrease  our  farm  exports  both  because 
it  would  decrease  the  supply  of  dollar-purchasing  power 
made  available  to  foreigners  and  because  it  would  lead  to 
reprisals  by  foreign  countries  against  our  own  export  prod- 
ucts. We  would  stand  to  lose  more  acreage  due  to  decreased 
exports  than  we  would  gain  due  to  decreased  imports. 


United  States:  Imports  for 

coTisumption  of  specified  agricultural  commodities,  average  1926- 

-30  and 

annu^U  193S-3S 

Unit 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

Commodity  imported 

Average, 

1926-301 

1935 

U»8 

1S37 

1938,  preliminary 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Pftttle  (■(lutiahlo)         

Head 

Thou- 
tandi 
378 

5,279 

76.  »f.2 

8.005 

1,269 
3.199 
5,128 

1.000 
dollars 
13,523 

1.834 

22,162 

999 

674 
1.677 
2,085 

Thou- 
lands 
365 

22,675 

48,933 

3,346 

602 
1.876 
3,953 

1,000 
dolfar* 
8,497 

.^577 

11,201 

218 

172 

824 
498 

nou- 
tandu 
399 

9.874 
59, 849 
26,829 

6,33 
2.358 
4,902 

1,000 
dollart 
10,708 

2.016 

12,717 

1,289 

162 
9.'« 
763 

Thou- 
tandt 
495 

11,111 

60,650 

4,478 

601 
2,844 
6.420 

1,000 
dollart 
16, 312 

2.609 

12.809 

271 

183 

1,048 
970 

Thou- 
land* 
424 

1.634 

54,432 

SX 

205 
718 
338 

1,000 
doUarn 
0.111 

Dairy  products: 

Butter                . 

Pound 

425 

Chtxise                              

Pound 

11.642 

Milt    rnndpnspd    dlied.  CtC                 

Pound 

90 

Dried  eees: 

Whole ^ 

AUiiimen                       ...... .. 

Pound  

60 

Pound 

282 

Yulks 

Pound 

71 

Total 

4.436 

1,494 

1,883 

2,201 

423 

Meats  and  moat  products* 

Pound 

»51.20fl 
93.  576 

«6.458 
26.898 

76.263 
38.796 

5.565 
13, 613 

87.804 
64.604 

R.384 
17.231 

8.8.097 
103,820 

9.172 
30.666 

78.597 
09.053 

8,397 

Pound 

21,381 

Pound 

Total 

144.  782 

33,356 

115.059 

19, 178 

152.498 

2.^,  615 

191,917 

39.838 

148.250 

29.778 

Oils,  fat-R.  and  preases.  animal: 

Tftlln«r                                           ........... 

Pound 

>  10.  629 
(•) 

» 1.043 
1.261 

24.';.  851 

13.104 

2,08.^ 

78.994 
(♦) 

4.123 
1,295 

14,503 

828 
1.018 

1.304 

62 

<*)(  h«»r  nila  A.nr1  fA,t4    animal               

513 

Total 

2.  .304 

1,S.189 

.^418 

1,846 

604 

Pound 

•  447,  460 

'122.882 
'  128.212 

•118.0a3 

'30.836 

'  48,  828 

300,800 

154.099 
48,634 

45,198 

20,798 
9,127 

307,827 

134.  774 
122.951 

64.287 

23,281 
29.983 

308.749 

166. 475 
159,560 

70.466 

45.  013 
61,332 

179,273 

70.021 
34.253 

29,395 

Wool,  unmRnufactared: 

ITroA  in   Kfinti   for  I15fl  in  CSLTDfitS             ......... 

Pound    

12,557 

Dutiable 

Pound 

10,045 

Total 

Pound 

Bale 

'  251. 094 

'79,664 

202.733 

29,925 

257.  725 

53,264 

326,035 

96,345 

104.274 

22,602 

381 
1.708 

CI.  887 

42,663 
549 

34,  435 
21,754 

105 
927 

56.019 

7,053 
265 

28,034 
11,111 

221 
753 

58.302 

11,997 
239 

28,675 
12,658 

281 

1 

66,587 

16,592 
221 

31,441 
15.987 

223 

1 

69,243 

0,615 

Ton 

168 

Fruits  and  preparations: 

Bunch 

28,798 

All  other  fruits  and  preparations 

12.818 

Total 

56.189 

39, 145 

41,333 

47.428 

41,610 

Bushel 

«123 

'  1,  WW 

1,808 

205 

'2 

'43 

'M 

1,462 

102 

'1 

4.840 

320.623 

43,  242 

10,  107 

9,643 

11.431 
27,439 

3.748 
9.043 
20.292 
2.939 
4,755 

9.290 
21,072 

8.144 

401.767 

31,471 

149 

3,889 

13, 321 
39,669 

6,887 

7,162 

16.082 

54 

2,447 

11,932 
36,193 

10,384 

371,  243 

86,3.37 

58 

207 

9,032 
8,684 

9,564 
11,313 

50,  184 

35 

181 

9,834 
9,949 

128 

100,  .S76 

40t 

7 

(') 

3,781 
48 

71 

Pound 

2,825 

Bushel 

2» 

Oat.=  prain 

Bushel 

S 

Bushel 

(«) 

■Wheat  praln: 

Bushel 

2,503 

Other  (dutiable) 

Bushel 

39 

Total 

Bushel 

15.858 

18.  574 

38.  870 

30.362 

52,990 

48,125 

17,716 

19.783 

3.829 

2.642 

TTqv                                                                                    -......  —  . 

Ton 

1S3 

»  32. 923 

34,570 

85,247 
9,322 

1,253 
•441 

459 

14,812 
753 

67 

59.744 

103,738 

166.687 

70,789 

160,158 

665 

669 

l,Wi 

8,880 
8,758 
7,845 

74 
27.370 
90,944 

127,787 

60,972 

129,  415 

644 
283 

698 

7,371 
7,437 
7,668 

146 

41,952 

143,853 

19-!,  031 
48.343 

148,  517 

1,099 

478 
1,829 

11,958 
8.988 
9,862 

19 

6,591 

85.613 

77,500 
71,086 
67,447 

142 

Pound 

57 

Pound 

874 

Oils  and  fats,  vegetable,  expressed: 
Edible: 

Pound 

3,411 

Pound 

9,783 

Other  edible _ 

Pound 

2,773 

Total - 

Pound 

94,669 

15,565 

397,634 

25,483 

318, 174 

22,476 

390,891 

30.808 

206,033 

3= : 

15,  970 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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C<siuDodity  tmport«d 


Oila  and  fats,  TefeUble.  expressed— Coa 
IneiJiMe: 

Coconut  oil - 

Palm  oil — 

Tung  oil 

Other  Inedible ■ 


Unit 


Year  ended  Dec.  31— 


Total. 


Sugar ,  aoe  (2,666  pounda)  — 

MOIMMfli .-.- 

TetMeco,  unmanutsctored — 
Tapioca,  sago,  and  arrowroot. 
Wines 


Pound. 
Pound. 
Pound . 
Pound. 


Bmbel. 

Ton 

Oallon. 
Pound. 
Pound. 
Oallon. 


Arerage,  1936-30 


Quantity 


Value 


tandt 
311. 70S 
an. 839 
105.  575 
(«) 


19.771 

4.235 

2JH.575 

77.013 

13U,  624 

39 


IfiOO 
iotlart 
23.500 
13,209 
12.  3fi7 
17,299 


6«,37S 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938,  preliminary 


Quantity 


TTkoH- 

tands 
353.406 
297. 579 
120.059 
(•) 


Value 


IJJOO 
doHari 
12.577 
S.  57» 
13. 131 
19, 070 


53,352 


Quantity 


Than- 

Hinds 
322.065 
TA.  789 
134.830 
0) 


36.794 

17,560 

1.S.623 

15,365 

207.306 

2.954 

133,  475 

2.968 

14,890 

949,  521 

12.512 

251686 

67,018 

63.296 

25.  7f)2 

67.019 

3,740 

231,430 

4.731 

310.  46,5 

93 

2.771 

8,781 

3.636 

Value 


ifiOO 
do!lar» 
12,227 
11.631 
17.838 
21, 131 


62,827 

17.  PSi 
l.'i7.'.wn 
13,  597 
29,  »<»<C 
6.2-28 
11,465 


Quantity 


Tfcou- 

«aTirf» 
337. 376 
411,112 
174.885 
(«) 


28.032 

3.196 

312.331 

71,703 

471,610 

3,817 


Value 


/,0(» 
doHoTf 
19,889 
15.835 
20. 100 
25,384 


81,208 

35. 207 
Ififi.  24>* 
17.  459 
31,>J23 
9.06T 
10.432 


Qunntity 


TTiou- 

363,941 
271.325 
107.456 


Value 


15,364 

•:.  074 

ISU.  5.Vi 

71.406 

248.336 

3,429 


1,000 

dollam 

11.401 

9,125 

11.923 

10,146 

42.S9S 

19. 872 

130.  400 

10.315 

36,028 

4,  335 

8.511 


>  General  Imports  except  as  otherwise  noted.  _, 
« Includes  a  small  amount  o(  "meats  canned,  other  than  oecl. 

>  Average  for  years  1928-30. 

I  tel^g  ?9SS  «dS!te.  the  weight  of  "Other  bide,  and  skins"  which  are  reporte<l 
in  pieces  only.  j  .  w    , 

•  Includes  a  small  amount  of  reptue  and  flsh  sluns. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  distinguished  gentleman  had  gone 
to  official  sources  for  his  information  that  he  would  not  have 
permitted  his  whoUy  unrealistic  statement  to  appear  in  the 

RECORD.  ,     .       ,^         -. 

I  say  unrealistic  statement  for  the  purpose  of  charity.  My 
distinguished  friend  should  have  known  better  but  partisan 
zeal  often  blinds  one  to  the  facts.  My  friend  is  a  victim  of 
totally  false  information. 


Republicans  Make  Merry  in  Denouncing  Democratic 

Spending  Policies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  6.  1939 


EDITORIAL  BY  JOHN  McGIVNEY 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  ovi-n  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a 
challenging  editorial  from  the  pen  of  John  McGivney.  editor 
of  the  Tacoma  Labor  Advocate,  official  organ  of  the  Tacoma 
Central  Labor  Council,  This  editorial  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  June  16  of  the  Tacoma  Labor  Advocate.  Its  sentiments 
devastatingly  blast  the  cynical  jeremiads  of  the  Republicans 
with  respect  to  governmental  spending.  I  commend  its 
reading  to  all  who  might  be  inchned  to  be  deluded  by 
Republican  propaganda. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Tacoma  Labor  Advocate] 

NATIONAL    DEBT    WXEK 

Tou  may  not  have  known  It.  and  certainly  few  indicated  that 
they  cared  a  continental,  but  the  high  mogtils  of  the  Grand  Old 
Party  last  week  celebrated  National  Debt  Week. 

It  was  quite  a  stroke  of  political  acumen.  The  general  Idea  is 
that  nothing  so  terrlfles  tolk  in  an  insecure  world  as  that  word 
"debt"  and  to  depict  the  Nation  tottering  into  an  abyss  because 
of  the  accumtilatlng  national  debt  was  calculated,  the  wlsen- 
helmers  of   the  O.   O.   P.    believed,  to   Just   give   the   Nation  the 

They  believed,  no  doubt,  that  the  public  would  not  know  what 
It  was  all  about,  and  that  It  was  something  terrible  could  easily 
be  shown  by  J\ist  a  summing  up  of  the  bills  that  Uncle  Sam  owes. 
But  the  week  came  and  went  without  any  national  shock  to  the 
country's  nerves:  and  If  ever  there  was  a  dud,  alas,  here  was  one 
for  all  to  see. 


■  Imiiorts  for  consumption. 

•  Less  than  500. 

•  Avaratre  for  1929  and  l<no. 

'•  If  any,  imluJed  in  "other  e<iible  oils." 

Compiled  from  Statistical  Abiitract  of  the  United  States,  1937,  and  official  records 
•(  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commenx. 

The  newspapers  did  their  bit.  You  can  ptve  them  credit  for 
that:  but  It  would  appear  that,  like  Macbeth,  the  people  have 
supped  with  financial  horrors  of  the  kind  for  so  long  that  they  are 
quite  indifferent.  And  there's  the  rub.  While  most  cf  the  big 
wigs  In  the  realm  of  finance,  industry,  and  commerce  have  been 
of  late  doing  very  well,  thank  you.  there  was  a  time  when  that 
was  not  so.  Indeed,  It  is  the  recollection  of  that  which  makes 
the  people  altogether  hesitant  that  they  should  swap  the  New  Deal 
for  the  old  deal,  although  you  dress  the  latter  in  good  old  Ameri- 
can flags  and  give  it  a  monopoly  on  Americanism. 

You  see  that  halcyon  period  from  1923  to  1929  has  not  been  quite 
burled  In  the  obscurity  that  the  leaders  of  the  G.  O.  P.  would  fondly 
hope.  And  if  debt  discussions  are  to  be  in  order  the  public  natu- 
rally has  a  few  questions  to  ask,  because  there  are  debts  and  debts. 
In  that  illustrious  period  when  top  capital  cavorted  high,  wide, 
and  handsome,  the  great  corporations  of  America  were  borrowing 
the  colossal  sum  of  $123,000,000,000.  And  of  this  enormous  sum 
quite  a  large  portion  never  has  been  paid,  never  can  be  paid,  and 
so  never  will  be  paid.  These  nonpayments  were  registered  In  in- 
solvent banks,  railroads,  power  corporations.  They  were  material- 
ized in  ruined  lives,  broken  homes,  lost  fortunes,  and  the  social 
debris  built  a  monument  to  business  Incapacity  which  will  not 
coUaipse  for  some  time. 

Let  us  take  a  forgotten  incident  in  the  career  of  a  forgotten  man. 
We  refer  to  Mr.  Sam  Insull.  exploiter  In  chief  of  Investors — men  and 
women,  widows  and  orphans.  Well,  last  week,  delicately  synchron- 
ized to  time  with  National  Debt  Week.  14,700  Investors  were  paid 
back  a  total  of  $1.670  933  of  the  fifty  millions  they  had  subscribed 
to  the  Insull  Utility  Investments  before  it  went  bankrupt.  To 
date,  then,  they  received  exactly  7  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the 
liquidation  of  the  I.  U.  I.  Is  only  one  among  many  thousands  of 
other  losses  and  its  millions  Just  a  drop  in  the  many  billions  that 
are  gone  with  the  wind. 

It's  hard,  somehow,  to  understand  the  make-up  of  any  politician 
that  designs  a  debt  week  and  concentrates  his  attention  on  the 
national  debt  of  the  only  nation  in  this  wide  world  the  financial 
jxjsltlon  of  which  Is  as  sound  as  a  dollar.  And  as  every  debt  must 
be  considered  In  relation  to  the  status  of  the  debtor,  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  the  critics  of  this  administration  think  of  it,  the  way 
they  scramble  over  their  feet  to  grab  any  issue  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  the  Treasury  may  open  for  bids. 

This  criticism  of  the  administration's  fiscal  policies  is  one  of  the 
most  impudent  hjrpocrisles  of  the  age.  For  National  Debt  Week, 
like  lack  of  confidence  and  deterrent  taxation,  is  only  Just  another 
of  many  alibis  to  explain  the  impotence  of  private  enterprise  to 
stand  on  its  feet  again. 

The  tremendous  reserves  In  banks  and  savings  Institutions  Is 
proof  enough  that  taxation  is  not  excessive.  The  extraordinary 
number  of  willing  workers  seeking  employment,  while  plants  are 
Idle  and  this  money  remains  In  control  of  financiers,  proves  that 
Incapacity  for  initiative  and  leadership  which  is  the  bane  of  our 
price  and  profit  system. 

So  when  the  Government  steps  In  with  lendlng-spendlng  pro- 
grams and  provides  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  even  In  a  minimum 
degree,  those  who  themselves  can  do  nothing  maintain  a  united 
front  against  such  spending  and  declare  that  the  Nation  is  on  the 
high  road  to  Insolvency! 

The  position  is  so  absurd  it  seems  as  If  these  men  who  control 
the  financial  and  industrial  destinies  of  the  country  act  as  if  they 
lived  in  an  age  when  mechanical  technique,  assembly  lines,  and 
such  vastly  increased  productivity  didn't  exist  at  all,  and  view 
things  as  If  they  had  remained  unchanged  during  all  the  years. 
Even  Bemarr  MacFadden  should  know  more  than  that. 
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American  Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON.   JOHN   M.   VORYS,   OF   OHIO.   JULY 

9.    1939 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extena 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  over  a  coast-to-coast  network  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  on  July  9,  1939: 

I  want  to  tell  you  tonight  where  we  are  on  American  neutrality. 
Abraham  Lincoln  said.  "If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  Judge  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it."  I  am  going  to  try  and  tell  you  where  we  are  on 
neu'rallty,  as  accurately  and  realistically  as  I  can,  because  so  many 
people  who  are  discussing  neutrality,  including  many  editors  and 
columnists,  apparently  don't  know  where  we  are.  Their  comments 
on  the  Bloom  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  sound  as  if  they  haven't 
read  the  bill  and  don't  know  the  present  law. 

The  B'oom  bill  that  pas.sed  the  House  is  entirely  different  from 
the  Bloom  bill  that  was  Introduced  In  the  House.  Eleven  Impor- 
tant amendments  were  adopted,  five  In  comml-.tee  and  six  on 
the  floor.  Ten  were  drafted  by  Republicans,  and  adopted  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  I  sponsored  four  amendments.  Con- 
gressman Bruce  Barton,  of  New  York,  three,  and  Mr.  Bloom  him- 
self offered  the  amendment  striking  out  the  controversial  provi- 
sion for  designating  combat  areas.  Tlie  Vorys  arms  embargo 
an\endment  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats and  opposed  by  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Here  is  what 
the  Bloom  bill  now  pending  In  the  Senate  provides,  as  compared 
with  the  present  law: 

( 1 )  During  a  foreign  war,  whenever  either  the  President  or  Con- 
gress finds  that  it  is  necessary,  a  neutrality  proclamation  Is  issued. 
The  present  law  requires  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
whenever  a  state  of  war  exists,  although  he  has  ignored  this 
requirement. 

(2)  Under  the  pending  bill,  it  is  unlawful  to  export  arms  or  am- 
munition from  the  United  States  to  any  belligerent.  This  is  the 
Vorys  amendment.  The  present  law  forbids  not  only  arms  and 
ammunition  but  implements  of  war,  whatever  they  are.  and  also 
forbids  shipping  to  neutral  countries  for  transshipment  to  bel- 
ligerents 

(3)  Under  the  pending  bill,  no  citizen  can  travel  on  a  belligerent 
vessel  except  at  his  own  risk.  In  the  present  law,  travel  on  bel- 
ligerent vessels  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

(4)  Under  the  pending  bill.  It  Is  unlawful  to  buy  or  sell  the 
bends  or  securities  of  a  belligerent  government  in  this  country  or 
to  make  loans  to  a  belligerent,  except  90-day  loans  approved  by  the 
President,  or  tc  ship  articles  or  materials  to  belligerents  until  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  therein  have  been  transferred  to  a  bel- 
liperent.  These  provisions  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  mis- 
named cash-and-carry  law  which  expired  May  1.  Will  editors 
and  columnists  who  have  been  vn-iting  about  "cash  and  carry"  and 
"come  and  get  it"  please  note  that  there  is  no  cash-and-carry 
rcaulrement  In  the  Blocm  bill?  Only  those  belligerents  who  can- 
not secure  an  exception  from  the  President  have  to  pay  cash,  and 
there  is  no  provision  at  all  for  "carry." 

(5)  The  pending  bill  forbids  solicitation  and  collection  of  ftinds 
by  belligerents.     The  same  provision  Is  in  the  present  law. 

(6)  The  pending  bill  exempts  American  republics  from  the  fore- 
going, and  a  similar  exemption  is  contained  In  the  present  law. 

(7)  The  pending  bill  permits  the  President,  when  ships  leaving 
our  ports  are  suspected  of  supplying  belligerents  in  violation  of  law, 
to  require  bond  of  the  shipowners  guaranteeing  that  the  law  will 
not  be  violated.  A  more  drastic  similar  provision  was  contained  in 
the  present  law  up  to  May  1. 

(8)  The  pending  bill  forbids  the  use  of  our  ports  by  belligerent 
submarines  or  armed  merchant  vessels  in  exactly  the  same  terms 
as  are  contained  in  the  present  law. 

(9)  The  pending  bill  continues  the  National  Munition  Control 
Board,  which  is  provided  by  the  present  law,  but  in  the  Bloom 
bill,  provision  is  made  for  more  publicity  concerning  shipment 
of  arms. 

(10)  The  pending  bill  provides  penalties  for  violations  of  $1,000 
or  5  years  or  both.  The  present  law  provides  for  penalties  of 
$10,000  or  5  years  or  both. 

Tills  Is  what  the  Bloom  bill  does  and  doesn't  do.  It  Is  far 
from  perfect,  but  It's  far  from  a  meaningless  hodge-podge.  It 
will  not  guarantee  peace  or  neutrality  for  our  country.  No  law 
can.  No  law  can  limit  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
as  to  foreign  a3airs.     No  law  of  Congress  can  have  any  binding 


effect  on  foreign  nations,  but  solely  on  our  citizens.  What  we 
do  in  a  so-called  neutrality  bill  is  to  pass  laws  forbidding  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  doing  things  that  experience  has  shown  tends 
to  get  us  into  war.  The  pending  bill  doesn't  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President.  It  ties  the  hands  of  munition  makers  and  of 
American  citizens  who  want  to  finance  foreign  wars,  raise  money 
for  foreign  wars,  and  do  other  things  that  tend  to  get  us  Into 
trouble. 

Since  1818  we  have  had  various  kinds  of  such  neutrality  laws. 
We  still  have  in  full  force  and  effect  neutrality  laws,  including  arms 
embargoes,  that  were  enacted  in  1909.  1917.  1922.  and  1930,  aa  well 
as  the  act  of  1937.  No  one  is  claiming  that  these  laws  which  we 
have  had  for  decades  tie  the  hands  of  otir  President  or  tie  the 
hands  of  anybody  else  except  international  troublemakers.  Even 
those  who  advocate  going  back  to  international  law,  which  in  this 
day  and  age  means  relying  on  international  lawlessness,  have  not 
suggested  that  we  repeal  these  time-tested  limitations  upon  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  to  get  us  Into  trouble. 

Of  course,  we  can't  guarantee  peace  merely  by  passing  laws,  but 
it's  Just  as  silly  to  claim  that  we  can  guarantee  peace  by  repealing 
laws  merely  because  they  don't  guarantee  peace.  It  would  be  Just 
as  silly  to  advocate  repeal  of  our  laws  against  murder  merely 
because  they  don't  guarantee  to  prevent  all  murders. 

The  fight  on  the  pending  bill  will  now  center  on  the  Vorys 
amendment,  which  provides  an  arms  embargo.  This  amendment 
would  embargo  anything  that  is  designed  solely  for  offense  or 
defense  in  war — lethal  weapons — and  would  not  cover  any  other 
articles  or  materials,  even  though  they  could  be  changed  Into  arms 
or  ammunition  by  a  belligerent,  or  were  used  both  for  peace  and 
war,  .such  as  trucks,  commercial  airplanes,  sandbags,  food. 

The  interventionists  say  there  is  no  difference  between  the  selling 
of  arms  to  belligerents  and  selling  anything  else  they  may  need. 
That  Is  because  they  think  of  neutrality  In  terms  of  helping  or 
hurting  some  other  nation  and  not  In  terms  of  protecting  our- 
selves. Everyone  recognizes  the  dl.'.tinctlon  in  law  and  in  morals 
between  the  sale  of  whisky  by  a  saloonkeeper  and  the  sale  of  a  load 
of  corn  by  a  farmer,  even  though  whisky  can  be  made  from  corn. 
A  similar  distinction  exists  between  selling  arms  which  can  only 
be  used  for  war  and  selling  other  things.  The  interventionists 
feel  that  we  should  arm  the  victims  of  aggressors.  I  feel  that  we 
should  stop  arming  aggressors,  as  we  are  doing  In  the  Orient. 
The  interventionists  say  that  an  arms  embargo  is  unneutral.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  not  required  under  international  law  to  ship 
arms,  which  Mr.  Hull  admits  are  "absolute  contraband,"  to  any 
nation.  The  arms  embargo  merely  prevents  the  shipment  of  "abso- 
lute contraband."  which  is  subject  to  seizure  by  any  belligerent 
under  International  law.  Every  International  law  expert  admits 
that  the  airplane  and  the  submarine  have  completely  changed  the 
law  of  search  and  seizure,  because  you  cannot  search  and  seize  a 
surface  vessel  from  the  air  or  from  under  water.  If  a  belligerent 
knows  It  Is  a  neutral  vessel,  not  carrying  arms  but  a  peaceful  cargo, 
he  will  hesitate  to  molest  It  and  offend  a  neutral.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  known  to  be  laden  with  arms,  "cooperating  with  simi- 
larly minded  governments,"  to  use  the  President's  term,  the  bellig- 
erent will  sink  It.  for  he  will  know  he  has  nothing  to  lose;  he  will 
not  be  offending  a  real  neutral  and  will  be  sinking  "absolute  con- 
traband" under  international  law. 

Our  policy,  under  the  pending  bill,  as  amended,  would  be  to 
forego  this  arms  traffic  in  means  of  murder,  and  then  to  assert  our 
rights  as  neutrals  to  freedom  of  the  seas  for  peaceful  commerce. 
If  other  nations  go  to  war  we  will  furnish  them  the  supplies  of 
peace.  We  will  let  them  distort  their  economy  into  a  wartime 
economy.  We  will  furnish  the  sewing  machines  and  let  them 
furnish  their  own  machine  guns. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  our  munitions  industry  needs  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  foreign  war  boom  for  our  national  defense.  That  sort  of 
boom  was  described  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1936  when  he  said: 

"If  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent,  let  us  not 
blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country  thousands  of 
Americans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — fool's  gold — would  at- 
tempt to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality,  •  •  •  To  resist 
the  clamor  of  that  greed,  if  war  should  come,  would  require  the 
unswening  support  of  all  Americans  who  love  peace.  If  we  face 
the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer — must 
answer — 'We  choose  peace.'  " 

Those  are  the  words  of  our  President  In  1936.  What  has  caused 
him  to  change  his  mind  now  and  insist  upon  a  war  boom  for  the 
American  munitions  makers?  We  are  now  told  that  the  purpose  of 
this  proposed  war  boom  is  to  preserve  peace.  That  by  arming  one 
set  of  powers  in  Etirope  we  can  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  That  by  intervening  we  can  keep  out.  That  the  mere 
threat  that  we'll  help  will  stop  any  war  from  starting  and  thus 
preserve  world  peace. 

There  are  two  criticisms  of  this  policy.  First,  we  have  no  asstir- 
ance  that  the  threat  of  our  force  will  be  sufficient  to  stop  war  in 
Europe,  and  no  one  can  give  us  that  assurance.  Second,  if  the 
bluff  does  not  work  we  will  inevitably  go  into  the  war.  When  an 
international  incident  takes  place  on  the  strength  of  our  promise 
to  one  side  or  threat  to  the  other,  the  pressure  to  make  good  our 
bluff,  to  back  up  our  commitment,  will  be  irresistible. 

The  President  has  no  more  intention  of  taking  us  into  war  than 
he  had  6  years  ago  of  taking  us  into  debt;  but  we  have  learned  that 
despite  good  intentions,  if  you  spend  enough  you  get  into  debt,  and 
if  you  bluff  enough  you  get  into  war. 

Opposed  to  this  policy  is  our  traditional  American  belief  that  the 
way  to  peace  is  not  to  promise  or  threaten  to  fight  anybody  or  to 
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help  flffht  anybody.  We  cannot  decide  what  other  nations  wUl  do 
or  ahcoUd  do.  but  no  matter  what  they  do  we  are  not  going 
over  to  the  next  war.  We  cannot  guarantee  peace  to  the 
world,  but  we  have  a  duty  toward  world  peace,  and  that  duty  is 
to  stay  out  of  war  and  war  economy  and  war  psychcdogy  so  that 
when  other  nations  are  exhausted  either  by  war  or  by  frenzied 
preparation  for  war  and  are  ready  to  try  to  restore  Interna- 
tional peace  and  order  and  Justice  we  can  then  Join  them 
as  the  strong  and  neutral  and  friendly  big  brother  of  them 
all.  and  not  the  weakened  and  biased  and  hateful  partner  of  one 
auie. 

This  Is  a  policy  not  of  Intervention  nor  of  Isolation,  but  of  inde- 
pendence: It  Is  the  policy  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.  It  cannot 
be  guaranteed  by  law.  for  In  our  foreign  affairs  CJongress  cannot 
tie  the  hands  or  close  the  lips  of  the  Executive.  Congress  can, 
however  tie  the  hands  of  munition  makers  and  carry  out  this 
American  idea  and  ideal— that  we  wont  help  kill  people  In  other 
people's  wars  because  we  want  to  be  neutral  and  friendly  and 
pMCeful — and  independent. 


Emergency    Committee   for    Preserving   the    Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act 


The   Oslo   Conference   of   the   Interparliamentary 

Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

\  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10,  1939 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Thirty-fifth  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  will  be  held  at  Oslo.  Norway,  be- 
ginning August  15.  E>ue  to  the  world  situation  thus  confer- 
ence will  be  one  of  the  most  important  ever  held  and  to  which 
practically  all  nations  are  expected  to  send  delegates. 

As  president  of  the  American  group  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  and  with  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, I  appointed  an  advisory  committee  of  28  prominent 
Americans,  as  follows:  Col.  William  Hajrward,  chairman;  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch,  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Lucius  Boomer, 
Mme.  Julia  Cantacuzene,  Hon.  Bainbridge  Colby,  Hon. 
■  John  W.  Davis.  Hon.  Charles  G.  Dawes.  John  Poster  Dulles, 
Hon.  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  John  M.  Franklin,  William  Green, 
Hon.  Herbert  Hoover.  Julius  C.  Holmes.  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Hur- 
ley, Hon.  Fiorella  H.  LaGuardia.  John  J.  Lewis,  Allan  Nevins. 
John  J.  O'Connor,  Hon.  Frank  L.  Polk,  Capt.  T.  Rieber.  Dr. 
Smmett  J.  Scott,  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Hon.  Bertrand  H. 
Snell,  L.  J.  Taber,  Hon.  Grover  Whalen.  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  and  Owen  D.  Young. 

A  questionnaire  is  being  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  ascertain  their  views  on  important 
Issues  that  will  be  discussed  at  the  conference,  such  as: 
(1)  World  peace  and  neutrality;  (2)  ethnic,  colonial,  and 
refugee  problems;  (3)  overpopulation,  foodstuffs,  and  raw 
materials;  (4)  the  calling  of  a  new  Hague  Conference: 
(5)  advisability  of  inviting  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
to  hold  its  conference  next  year  in  the  United  States. 
possibly  in  connection  with  the  world's  fair  at  New 
York;  (6)  promotion  of  peace  by  arbitration,  judicial  settle- 
ment, and  international  law;  (7)  outlawing  bombing  of  de- 
fenseless cities  and  safeguarding  food  ships;  (8)  reduction 
and  limitation  of  armaments;  (9)  economic  and  financial 
questions;  (10)  social  and  humanitarian  questions;  (11)  in- 
tellectual cooperation;  and  (12)  promotion  of  representative 
and  parliamentary  forms  of  government. 

The  United  States  is  entitled  to  28  votes  at  the  conference. 
As  president  of  the  American  group,  I  expect  to  appoint  the 
delegates  from  the  House  and  Senate  within  the  next  10  days. 

Mr.  George  Djamgaroff,  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  coimsel  for  the  American  group. 
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OF 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10,  1939 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  of  purpose 
of  the  Emergency  Committee  for  Preserving  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  As  will  be  observed  from  the  list  of  members 
of  this  committee,  leaders  of  many  of  the  outstanding  non- 
partisan organizations  of  the  country  are  rallying  to  the 
defense  of  the  popular  wage  and  hour  law.  as  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  commonly  known.  This  committee  is  par- 
ticularly significant  in  that  it  contains  representatives  of 
religious,  consumer,  citizens,  and  trade-union  groups.  There 
are  representatives  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
religions  on  it.  and  these  individuals  command  a  wide  follow- 
ing among  the  church-going  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  organized  consumers  of  the  Nation  are  represented  by 
such  groups  as  the  National  League  of  Women  Shoppers, 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  and  the  American 
Association  for  Economic  Freedom.  Trade  unions  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  and  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  are.  of  course, 
represented  on  the  emergency  committee.  Lastly,  the  com- 
mittee has  among  its  members  representatives  of  various 
citizens'  organizations,  such  as  the  Washington  Common- 
wealth Federation,  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League,  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Congress,  and  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy. 

The  conclusion  which  comes  to  my  mind  when  I  summarize 
the  membership  of  this  committee  in  this  way  is  that  here 
we  have  an  authentic  representation  of  many  diverse  elements 
of  the  public.  In  other  words,  this  appeals  to  me  as  evidence 
of  a  spontaneous  reaction  of  the  people  in  this  democracy 
when  they  discovered  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  them  of  the 
hard-wen  wage  and  hour  law.  I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  American  people  are  going  to 
dispose,  once  and  for  all,  of  the  attempts  of  the  narrow  group 
of  reactionaries  to  destroy  this  act.  We  have  seen  in  recent 
weeks  a  clever  lobby  working  in  close  cooperation  with  those 
elements  of  this  House  who  are  trying  to  emasculate  the 
New  Deal  program.  The  statement  of  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee quite  clearly  points  out  that  the  old  enemies  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act  are  determined  to  ruin  it  by  amendment 
or  smear  it  by  investigation  before  it  has  had  the  beginning 
of  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  value.  It  Is  clear  to  all 
of  us,  I  think,  that  by  the  so-called  clarifying  amendments 
the  antilabor  interests  are  merely  seeking  to  exclude  the 
laborers  in  the  most  viciously  sweated  industries  and  to  de- 
stroy the  foimdations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  Knowing 
that  they  cannot  accomplish  their  purpose  openly  these  inter- 
ests are  taking  the  devious  method  of  knifing  the  act  by 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
Preserving  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  speaks  for  a  wave 
of  public  opinion  which  will  soon  look  like  a  tidal  wave  that 
will  sweep  away  the  proposed  emasculating  amendments.  I 
am  informed  that  the  emergency  committee  has  sent  a 
copy  of  this  statement  of  purpose  to  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  request  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  advise  the  committee  of  the  extent  to  which 
he  subscribes  to  the  principles  embodied  in  the  statement  of 
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purpose.  I  urge  respectfully  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  should  place  himself  on  record  with  this  committee 
as  being  a  defender  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  in  its  present 
form.  The  principles  to  which  I  urge  you  to  subscribe  are 
In  the  following  statement  of  purpose: 

(The  Emergency  Ccmmlttee  for  Preserving  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  Nina  P.  Collier,  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C.J 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

This  committee,  representing  church  groups,  consumer  groups, 
labor  organizations,  and  other  public-spirited  groups  and  organiza- 
tions, has  come  Into  being  to  help  organize  effective  resistance  to 
a  concerted  attempt  of  the  original  enemies  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  destroy  the  act.  under  pretense  of  Intention  to 
improve  and  strengthen  It. 

Recent  developments  and  current  legislative  maneuvers  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  old  enemies  of  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Act  are  determined.  If  at  all  possible,  to  scuttle  this  act.  and  ruin 
It  by  amendment  or  Investigation  before  It  has  had  even  the  begin- 
ning of  an  opportunity  to  prove  its  practicability  and  Its  economic 
worth. 

The  same  powerful  lobbyists  who  continuously  fought  the  bill 
brfore  Its  enactment  into  law  last  year  are  now  seeking  to  make 
new  alliances  and  obtain  supp>ort  In  attempting,  under  the  guise 
of  "clarifying"  amendments,  to  exclude  members  of  sweated  in- 
dustries, and  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  the  act. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  pub- 
licly stated :  "It  Is  now  clear  that  the  high-priced  lobbyists  are  not 
going  to  let  any  clarifying  amendments  go  through  the  Congress 
unless  these  amendments  carry  along  with  them  the  emasculat- 
ing exemptions  which  they  seek  for  the  epeclal  groups  they 
represent." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  also  pointed  out  the  harmful 
character  of  the  amendments  advocated  by  representatives  of  the 
large  agricultural  processors  and  industrial  employers. 

This  emergency  committee.  In  view  of  the  present  legislative 
situation.  Is  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment  to  this  act  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

These  same  groups  have  also  proposed  a  resolution  for  a  special 
Investigation  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Administration,  Intending  by 
that  device  to  force  a  reopening  of  the  act.  to  create  an  opportunity 
to  undo  this  legislation,  which  was  won  last  year  only  after  years 
of  struggle. 

All  available  forces  for  the  support  of  this  law  must  be  reorgan- 
ized for  Its  defense  now.  It  may  require  as  much  force  to  defend 
the  act  as  It  required  last  year  to  pass  It. 

The  victory  achieved  last  year  Is  lost  unless  this  law  Is  effectively 
protected  now.  This  committee.  In  taking  this  stand,  believes  that 
It  represents  the  true  sentiment  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  voting 
population  of  the  country. 

Nina  P.  Collier,  National  League  of  Women  Shoppers,  secre- 
tary; Father  R.  A.  McGowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference;  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell;  Rabbi  Barnett 
Brlnckner;  Elizabeth  Chrlstman.  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League;  W.  D.  Johnson.  Railway  Labor  Executives 
Association;  Gardner  Jackson,  Labor's  Non-Partisan 
League;  James  McNamara,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees International  Alliance  (A.  F.  of  L.);  Donald  Hen- 
derson. United  Cannery,  Agricultural,  Packing,  and  Allied 
Workers  (C.  I.  O.);  Charles  H.  Chase,  American  Associa- 
tion for  Economic  Freedom;  Daniel  Driesen,  American 
Communications  Association  (C.  I.  O.);  John  P.  Davis, 
National  Negro  Congress;  Marlon  Bachrach,  Washington 
Commonwealth  Federation;  Mildred  Rlemer,  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy;  Leo  Goodman.  United 
Shoe  Workers  of  America  (C.  I.  O.);  John  J.  Abt,  Wage- 
Hour  Bureau,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 


John  Ericsson  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10,  1939 


ADDRESSES   BY   HON.    GUSTAV    MOLLER,    MINISTER   OF    COM- 
MERCE OF  SWEDEN,  AND  HON.  FRANK  CARLSON,  OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  want  to  include  the  addresses  given 


by  Hon.  Gustav  Moller,  Minister  of  Commerce,  of  Sweden, 
and  myself,  at  the  dedication  of  the  John  Ericsson  room  in 
the  American  Swedish  Historical  Museum  in  Philadelphia  on 
June  24,  1939. 

The  American  Swedish  Museum  at  Philadelphia  contains 
a  large  collection  of  paintings,  relics,  books,  replicas  of  ma- 
chine models,  and  other  items  connected  with  the  progress 
of  Swedish-American  history  in  this  country.  At  this  same 
meeting  the  placques  presented  by  the  States  of  California, 
Illinois.  Iowa.  Massachusetts.  Minnesota,  Washington.  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska  were  made  a  part  of 
this  museum. 

The  following  address  was  given  by  the  Honorable  Gustav 
Moller,  who  has  served  his  country  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament. 
He  is  the  father  of  social-security  legislation,  and  at  present 
is  minister  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  in  Joining  with  you  In 
celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  John 
Ericsson  In  America,  and  In  participating  with  you  In  the  dedication 
of  a  room  set  aside  In  his  honor  In  this  beautiful  building,  permit 
me  first  and  foremost  to  convey  to  the  American  Swedish  Histor- 
ical Foundation  and  to  Its  many  friends  and  supporters  the  heartiest 
greeting  from  the  people  of  Sweden  and  from  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment on  this  very  auspicious  occasion.  On  behalf  of  my  govern- 
ment I  wish  also  to  thank  you  for  all  the  unselfish  work  you 
have  performed  with  a  view  to  keeping  alive  the  memory  of 
Swedish  contributions  to  America's  life  and  development. 

We,  at  home  In  Sweden,  cannot  sufllclcntly  appreciate  the  Impor- 
tance of  your  labors  and  endeavors,  without  which  the  Swedish 
name  would  not  enjoy  the  excellent  acclaim  that  It  apparently  now 
evokes  In  America. 

John  &lcsson  Is  now  regarded  by  the  land  of  his  birth  as  one  of 
Its  foremost  inventive  geniuses — a  place  of  honor  which  by  no 
means  was  ungrudgingly  accorded  him  during  his  lifetime — and  let 
me  assure  you  that  your  act  of  honoring  him  by  means  of  dedi- 
cating In  this  museum  a  special  room  In  his  memory  will  strike  In 
all  Sweden  a  note  of  grateful  appreciation. 

John  Ericsson's  untiring  labors  during  your  Civil  War  contributed 
to  some  extent  toward  the  preservation  of  your  marvelous  country, 
and  If  he  had  done  nothing  more  of  Importance  than  construct 
the  famous  Monitor  his  name  would  still  have  gone  down  In  history 
as  a  famous  man.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  democracies  throughout 
the  world  were  strengthened  morally  In  the  knowledge  that  one 
of  the  most  Important  of  them — Important  In  size,  power,  and 
influence — did  not  collapse,  although  assaUed  on  all  sides  during 
4  long  years  of  strife  and  danger. 

It  Is  pleasing  to  recall  at  this  moment  that  Sweden  for  125  years 
has  not  been  at  war  with  any  countiT? — and  may  I  be  so  bold  as 
to  suggest  that  becavise  of  this  fact,  and  because  of  the  further 
fact  that  Sweden's  relations  with  your  country  have  always  been 
peaceful,  that  my  country  has  well  earned  the  right  to  be  regarded 
by  your  country  as  a  trusted  friend. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  Sweden  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  In  friendly  and  helpful  intercourse,  will  keep  aloft  the 
torch  of  democratic  freedom  and  liberty. 

Following  Mr.  Moller's  address,  I  delivered  the  following 
address: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  I  regard  It  a  distinct  honor  and  pleasure 
to  have  the  privilege  of  attending  this  dedicatory  service.  My 
only  regret  Is  that  you  were  not  privileged  to  have  as  one  of  your 
speakers  the  distinguished  and  honored  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Senator  Ernest  Lundeen.  I  am  here,  trying  in  my  humble  way, 
to  render  the  service  he  would  have  performed  with  great  honor 
and  credit. 

No  one  can  question  my  Intense  and  sincere  interest  in  a 
meeting  of  representative  Swedish  Americans.  Ostergotland  and 
Vermeland  are  provinces  of  Old  Svea  that  mean  much  to  me. 
My  father  and  mother  Immigrated  from  those  provinces  in  1883. 
Heeding  the  call  of  that  day  they  went  westward  with  a  great 
group  of  Immigrants,  crossing  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  They 
settled  In  Concordia,  a  small  country  town  In  Kansas.  Time  does 
not  permit  or  I  would  mention  some  of  their  early  trials  and 
tribulations,  because  they  were  typical  of  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions the  Swedish  pioneers  went  through.  I  only  want  to  men- 
tion In  passing  that  they  had  a  firm  and  unboundlng  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  United  States  of  America.  With  this  firm  faith 
they  built  on  the  three  great  pillars  that  have  made  this  Nation, 
namely,  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  church.  If  our  Nation 
is  to  continue,  as  I  believe  o\ir  God  and  Creator  wants  It  to  con- 
tinue, we  of  this  generation  must  protect  and  preserve  these 
institutions.  They  are  the  foundation  stones  of  our  democracy. 
In  these  troublesome  times  of  domestic  economic  problems  and 
the  delicate  international  situation,  it  la  well  for  us  as  Swedish 
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Americans  to  pause  tar  a  moment  and  look  back  upon  the  lives 
of  those  sturdy  pioneers  of  Bcandlnavlan  descent.  Ours  is  a  great 
herltaee  and  we  of  this  generation  are  greatly  Indebted  to  our 
fcrefatlvera.  More  than  that,  our  Nation  Is  Indebted  to  this  great 
£roup  of  early  Swedish  pioneers. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  is  an  honor  to  dedicate  the  placques  that  were 
presented  by  the  Swedish  American  citizens  of  California,  Illinois, 
Iowa  Massachusetts.  Minnesota.  Washington,  and  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  These  placques  were  presented  as  an  evidence  of  brotherly 
love  and  good  'aIU  to  the  Swedish  Tercentenary  last  year.  It  is  most 
fitting  that  as  we  dedicate  or  set  apart  these  placques  that  we  pause 
In  gratitude  and  retrospect.  Samuel,  the  prophet  of  old,  erected 
a  milestone  in  the  progress  of  his  nation's  history.  As  he  dedi- 
cated it.  he  stated,  "I  am  going  to  call  It  Ebenezer  because  hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  helped  us."  Therefore,  this  afternoon  It  can  be 
truly  said  of  the  early  Swedish  settlers  and  their  descendants 
"Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.- 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  review  the  history  of  the  Swedish 
pioneers  in  Etelaware,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland. 
Theirs  Is  a  record  of  progress  and  achievement.  John  Morton.  John 
Hanson,  and  John  Ericsson  are  Swedish  names  that  have  helped 
change  our  history  and  our  Government.  Pioneers  they  were — 
courageous,  noble,  industrious,  and  faithful  to  God  and  country. 
History,  my  friends,  has  a  way  of  constantly  repeating  Itself.  Tlie 
problems  and  evils,  socially  and  politically,  that  confront  one  gen- 
eration have  a  way  of  arising  In  future  generations,  perhaps  in  dif- 
fering forms,  but  none  the  less  bafBing  and  menacing  to  the  social 
order  and  security  of  ovir  political  Institutions. 

During  recent  years  our  beloved  coimtry  has  been  confronted 
with  conditions  and  problems  that  have  caused  the  stoutest  hearts 
among  us  to  quail  and  to  wonder  if  under  this  strain  our  social 
order  and  Institutions  would  survive.  In  a  way  they  are  as  serious 
and  as  menacing  as  were  the  issues  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars.  Someone  has  said  that  this  Nation  of  ours  can  never  be  de- 
stroyed from  without,  but  that  we  must  always  be  on  the  alert  for 
the  enemies  within.  The  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion was  that  period  from  1861  to  1865  when  we  were  ftghUng 
among  otirselvcs.  The  Swedish  people  have  always  stood  for  re- 
li|(lous  tolerance  and  policies  of  peace  and  fair  dealing  and  have  a 
respect  for  minority  groups.  I  am  pcsltive  everyone  cf  us  has 
viewed  with  alarm  the  class  hatred  that  seems  to  be  developing 
in  the  Nations  of  the  World.  Every  effort  must  be  made  by  all 
true,  liberty  loving  American  citizens  to  see  that  this  class  hatred 
and  class  feeling  will  not  be  allowed  to  get  a  foothold  on  American 
soil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  States  which  have  presented  these 
placques.  I  dedicate  them  as  marks  of  progress  and  a  signal  light 
for  future  generations. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29. 1939 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  consideration  of  the 
Bloom  bill  has  given  the  country  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
an  examination  of  our  entire  foreign  policy.  For  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  simply  debating  the  details 
of  a  biU  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  We  are,  in  fact,  decid- 
ing whether  we  shall  be  neutral  or  unneutral  in  future  con- 
tests among  foreign  nations.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  camou- 
flage it.  that  is  the  real  issue  before  the  American  people. 

In  deciding  this  Issue,  we  should  not  be  influenced  by  im- 
mediate affairs  in  Eui'ope  or  Asia.  Nor  should  our  judg- 
ment be  swayed  by  the  prejudices  which  many  of  us  have 
toward  one  side  or  the  other  in  any  present  conflict.  When 
the  policy  of  neutrality  and  aloofness  from  foreign  affairs 
was  first  announced  in  Washington's  administration .  it  was 
In  times  similar  to  these.  Then  a  great  conflict  was  actually 
raging  In  Europe.  The  easiest  course  would  have  been  to 
lend  support  to  our  former  ally — as  was  being  demanded  by 
many  of  our  people.  The  fact  that  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son and  the  other  leaders  of  that  period  were  able  to  look 
beyond  the  Immediate  day  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  sound 
statesmanship  and  courageous  character  of  these  great 
patriots. 

The  adoption  of  a  foreign  p«*cy  Is  a  power  and  duty  of 
the  Congress.  The  authority  of  the  executive  department 
in  this  matter  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.    There  is  noth- 


ing in  the  Constitution  which  indicates  any  intention  to  give 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  exclusive  control 
over  our  foreign  relations.  On  the  contrary,  the  final  au- 
thority in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  as  in  matters  of  do- 
mestic policy,  is  lodged  in  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  Of  course  this  policy  must  largely  be  carried  out 
by  the  Executive,  and  in  so  doing,  he  has  considerable  dis- 
cretion. The  duties  of  the  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the 
courts  in  these  matters  were  well  understood  by  the  early 
American  statesmen,  although  there  seems  to  be  some  mis- 
understanding within  recent  years.  George  Washington  did 
not.  as  is  often  said,  establish  for  America  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality. He  simply  recommended  it.  His  recommendation 
occurred  in  a  message,  not  to  Congress,  but  to  the  American 
people— both  of  his  own  and  of  future  generations. 

It  is  said  that  "you  cannot  legislate  neutrality"  and  that. 
Instead,  we  should  allow  our  course  to  be  charted  in  accoid- 
ance  with  establshed  principles  of  international  law.  The 
law  of  nations  recognizes  the  right  of  each  sovereicn  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  war  or  to  remain  neutral,  as  the  interests  of  that 
sovereign  may  bt-st  be  served.  It  recognizes  the  right  to  sell 
arms  and  supplies  or  to  refuse  to  do  so.  In  either  case,  Its 
participation  or  nonparticipation,  its  selling  or  nonselling  is 
governed  by  the  rules  relative  to  neutrality,  blockade,  and  so 
forth,  which  have  been  established  by  common  usage  of  the 
family  of  nations.  But  the  actual  determination  of  the  policy 
of  neutrahty  or  participation — by  sales  of  munitions  or 
otherwise,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  nation  itself. 

Furthermore  the  rules  of  warfare  under  international  law 
are  now  in  a  sad  state  of  confusion.  This  is  due  to  the  use  of 
the  submarine  and  the  airplane.  The  nation  which  under- 
takes to  sell  munitions  in  the  next  war  "in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  international  law"  will  find  It  has  an  uncer- 
tain reed  on  which  to  depead.  It  will  find  itself  caught  be- 
tween the  conflicting  claims  of  certain  grcup.s  cf  nations  in 
the  matter  of  the  submarine  blockade,  for  example.  It  will 
have  the  choice  of  submitting  to  the  claims  of  one  group  or 
of  trying  by  force  to  maintain  the  older  principles  of  inter- 
national law  established  before  these  new  weapons  came  into 
effective  use. 

We  admit  that  "you  cannot  legislate  neutrality"  any  more 
than  you  can  legislate  prosperity,  good  health,  or  good 
morals.  However,  many  of  us  believe  that  a  certain  course 
cf  conduct  imposed  upon  our  own  citizens  Is  more  conducive 
than  seme  other  course  to  neutrality,  to  peace,  to  prosperity, 
and  to  morality.  It  is  true  that  selfishness,  greed,  propa- 
ganda, and  prejudice  may  eventually  break  down  the  barriers 
erected  by  law  and  lead  us  into  war  anyway.  However, 
we  will  be  no  worse  off  than  if  we  had  never  erected  the  bar- 
riers. Is  it  not  wise  to  maintain  a  policy  that  has  kept  us 
at  peace  in  the  past  and  to  avoid  those  things  which  have 
on  other  occasions  led  to  war? 

Two  different  courses  are  being  urged  on  Congress.  The 
first  is  a  policy  of  disinterestedness — of  aloofness  from  the 
troubles  of  other  nations — that  is,  of  strict  neutrality.  The 
second  course  is  that  of  interestedness,  of  entanglement,  of 
attempting  to  aid  by  one  means  or  another  those  nations 
whom  we  consider  our  friends.  The  first  plan  would  keep 
us  out  of  war  by  staying  entirely  away  from  the  war  after  it 
started  and  by  announcing  our  intention  so  to  do  before 
hostilities  began.  The  second  aims  to  keep  America  out  of 
war  by  taking  active  steps  to  prevent  a  foreign  war  from 
starting. 

Both  of  these  views  are  urged  vrith  great  sincerity  and 
persuasiveness  by  people  whose  only  desire  is  to  keep  America 
at  peace.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Interests  of  our 
country  will  best  be  served  by  adopting  and  maintaining  the 
first  course — that  is,  of  strict  neutrality — and  I  wish  only  to 
suggest  the  following  reasons: 

First,  It  docs  not  involve  us  In  the  risks  necessarily  incident 
to  the  second  course. 

In  this  latter  plan  we  would  become  an  active  participant 
In  the  poker  game  now  going  on  in  Europe.  The  State  De- 
partment Is  rather  frank  about  it.    It  requests  the  Congress 
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to  deal  it  a  hand  consisting  of  the  unlimited  resources  and 
manpower  of  the  country  and  to  give  it  unhampered  author- 
ity to  play  this  hand,  as  it  may  see  fit.  This  policy  might 
succeed  in  bluIQng  other  nations,  or  at  least  in  calling  their 
bluff.  It  might  prevent  a  war  from  starting.  This  does  not 
mean  that  our  conduct  would  necessarily  bring  about  a  just 
and  lasting  peace.  It  would  simply  mean  that  the  internal 
affairs  of  Europe  would,  for  the  time  being,  be  settled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  those  nations  that  we  choose  to 
support.  This  might,  or  might  not,  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
future  of  the  world. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  presence  at  the  peace  table  after 
the  last  war  did  not  prevent  the  harsh  and  severe  settlement 
which  is  now  an  important  cause  of  the  present  trouble  in 
Europe.  Suppose,  however,  the  so-called  aggressor  nations 
declined  to  be  bluffed.  Would  we  then  go  to  war  to  make  our 
bluff  good?  Would  we  again  shed  American  blood  on  distant 
battlefields?  This  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  large  price  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  a  game  in  which  we  have 
no  business  in  the  first  place. 

Second,  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  has  an  excellent  chance 
of  keeping  us  out  of  war. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  Amer- 
ica could  not  be  kept  out  of  a  major  foreign  war.  Our 
military  and  naval  experts  agree  that  we  cannot  be  success- 
fully invaded.  If  we  get  into  war,  therefore,  it  will  be  because 
we  choose  to  go  to  the  war,  and  not  because  the  war  has  come 
to  us.  If  we  again  allow  uncontrolled  sale  of  munitions, 
reasons  will  later  be  urged  for  going  to  war.  But  these  rea- 
sons will  not  be  the  defense  of  our  country,  nor  will  it  be  in 
defense  of  any  interest  that  is  entitled  to  protection.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  remain  unaffected  by  a  European  war. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  make  a  drastic  change  in  our  do- 
mestic economy.  But  we  could  make  the  change.  It  would 
be  a  heavy  price  to  pay.  but  participation  in  the  war  would  be 
a  heavier  one. 

Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CONCORD 

1939 


(N.  H.)  MONITOR  OF  JULY  5. 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  for  July  5, 
1939: 

[From  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  of  July  5,  1939] 

NITDTRALrrT 

No  law  which  Congress  can  pass  can  alone  keep  this  Nation  at 
pence.  A  neutrality  law  which  Is  lacking  In  wisdom  might  readUy 
help  break  the  peace.  The  chances  of  wise  neutrality  legislation 
are  excessively  slim.  The  Neutrality  Act  of  a  recent  session  of 
Congress  provides  a  good  Illustration  of  how  unsound  such  legis- 
lation can  be.  Enforcement  of  this  law  Illustrates  how  the  pur- 
poses of  a  neutrality  act  can  be  twisted  or  ignored  in  actual 
administration. 

The  American  people  themselves  hold  the  only  good  answer  to 
the  continued  neutrality  of  this  Nation.  Those  who  happen  to 
occupy  the  seats  of  government  will  not  long  go  against  the  wishes 
of  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  or  the  wishes  of  any  consider- 
able majority.  If  the  people  wish  to  remain  neutral,  this  country 
will  remain  neutral.     •     •     • 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  American  people  want 
peace,  not  only  for  this  Nation  but  for  all  nations.  But  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  a  single  country  Is  not  necessarily  any  Insurance  of 
peace.  A  house  surrounded  by  other  houses  which  are  on  fire  is 
almost  bound  to  be  burned,  also,  and  the  American  people  know 
that  this  Is  so. 

There  is  probably  no  great  accord  among  Americans  as  to  the 
exact  form  which  neutrality  legislation   should   take.     There   is. 


however,  a  keener  appreciation  of  methods  It  should  arold.  This 
sense  has  discarded  every  proposal  yet  made  which  has  been  seri- 
ously considered.  It  also  arouses  an  intuitive  reaction  wUiclx  dic- 
tates the  soundest  neutrality  legislation  as  none  at  all. 


Three  Editorials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1939 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorials  from 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star: 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  July  4,  1939] 

WHY    THIT    FOUGHT   AND    THEN    WHAT   THEY    DID 

Americans  declared  their  independence  and  made  it  a  fact  In 
the  Revolution  because,  as  the  Declaration  asserts,  they  would  have 
no  more  of  a  monarch  who  had  attempted  to  control  the  Judiciary; 
had  "erected  a  multitude  of  new  oflBces,  and  sent  hither  swarm  of 
officers  to  harass  oiir  people  and  eat  out  their  substance";  had 
"excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us."  etc. 

The  new  Nation,  thus  launched  on  July  4,  1776,  has  G\irvlved  and 
become  powerful  through  four  major  factors:  (1)  It  adopted  a 
Constitution  which  safeguarded  the  rights  of  States,  individuals, 
and  minorities  and  assured  a  Government  of  laws  rather  than  men. 
(2)  The  first  and  greatest  President,  commander  In  chief  in  the 
Revolution,  rejected  with  anger  all  overtures  to  make  himself  king 
or  dictator — overtures  which,  when  made  to  successful  commanders 
in  other  republics  of  the  New  World,  had  direful  consequences;  by 
keeping  both  his  acts  and  his  thoughts  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution,  Washington  set  an  example  respected  by  nearly 
all  his  successors.  (3)  The  first  President  refused  to  consider  a 
third  term,  and  thereby  set  another  great  precedent.  (4)  He  kept 
away  from  the  network  of  European  wars,  and  through  the  years 
resounds  his  great  counsel  against  "entangling  alliances." 

It  will  be  salutary  to  Americans  on  their  national  holiday 
to  recall  why  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  a  stubborn  and  stupid 
king,  and  how  the  ship  of  state  was  set  on  a  course  which  has 
brought  it  on  even  keel  across  the  ages. 

ALMOST    A    ROtJT 

The  fiscal  year  dead-line  of  midnight.  June  80.  found  the 
administration  forces  in  Congress  in  a  condition  resembling  a  rout, 
this  although  the  Senate  is  Democratic  by  3  to  1.  the  House 
Democratic  with  nearly  100  votes  to  spare.  It  also  found  a  Presi- 
dent who  likes  to  speak  of  himself  as  his  party's  "leader"  In 
something  of  a  temper.  By  200  to  188  the  House  had  passed 
a  neutrality  bUl  which  defies  the  administration  by  including  a 
modified  arms  embargo  provision.  The  President's  power  to  de- 
value the  dollar  died  at  midnight,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
Republcan  opposition  preventing  the  bill  to  renew  it  from  coming 
to  a  vote.  The  relief  biU  which  he  signed  reduces  the  power 
he  formerly  exercised  to  spend  money  as  he  chooses  and  abolishes 
the  Federal  theater,  one  of  his  pet  projects. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  scolds,  of  course,  but  has  only  himself  to  blame. 
Neither  Congress  nor  country  is  in  mood  to  trust  his  discretion, 
whether  it  be  in  the  matter  of  devaluing  the  dollar,  or  of  per- 
mitting shipments  of  munitions  to  belligerent  nations.  The  power 
to  regulate  money  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  In  Congress,  not  In 
i  the  Executive.  So  is  the  power  to  declare  war,  and  there  Is  Justifi- 
able misgiving  that  the  President's  handling  of  the  munitions  ques- 
tion might  make  war  inevitable.  Nor  is  the  President  in  position  to 
denounce  Congress  wherever  its  appropriations  have  exceeded  his 
requests,  for  wherever  they  were  less  he  set  up  a  clamor  that  gave 
impetus  to  the  pressure  groups.  If,  as  he  says.  Congress  passed 
the  farm  appropriation  bill  without  providing  new  taxes  therefor. 
it  merely  took  a  leaf  from  his  own  book — which  is  to  sp>end  and 
spend  and  spend,  and  get  the  funds  by  borrowing  rather  than 
taxing. 

For  whatever  of  confusion  and  divided  counsels  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  Senate  majority,  the  President  is  responsible  alone. 
His  Initial  mistake  was  In  Insisting  on  the  choice  of  Barklet  r.s 
Senate  leader;  the  Kentuckian  has  his  good  points,  but  leadership 
is  not  one  of  them.  And  what  else  could  Mr.  Roosevelt  expect  from 
a  body  every  Member  of  which,  whatever  his  outward  professions 
might  be.  was  Inwardly  angered  by  his  attempt  to  punish  in  the 
1938  party  primaries  Democrats  who  had  voiced  Its  deliberate 
Judgment? 


If 
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TtTKC'S    THT     ARCTTMENT 

The  figures  of  casualties  In  the  World  War  which  follow  are 
almost  Incrpdlble.  yet  they  are  printed  In  the  1939  World  Almanac 
with  the  statement  that  they  were  compiled  by  the  United  States 
War  Department. 

According  to  this  source,  the  Allied  Powers  mobilized  42.188.810 
men,  of  whom  22.089.709.  or  52.3  percent,  were  killed,  or  died,  or 
were  wounded,  or  were  made  prisoners,  or  reported  as  missing. 
Russia's  76.3  percent  of  casualties  was  the  highest.  Japan's  0.2 
percent  of  casualties  was  the  lowest.  The  next  lowest  was  that  of 
the  United  States — 350.300  casualties,  or  8  percent. 

On  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers.  22.850.000  men  were  mob- 
ilized, with  15.404,477  casualties,  or  67  4  percent.  Austro-Hungary's 
casualties,  which  are  listed  as  7.020000  out  of  7WO,000  mobilized, 
cr  90  percent,  were  the  highest  on  either  side. 

Out  of  a  tctal  moblli:uiaon  on  both  sides  of  63.038^10  men.  no 
less  than  37.494,188  were  killed,  or  died,  or  were  wounded,  or  were 
made  prisoners,  or  were  reported  mlselng.  The  grand  total  cas- 
ualty percentage  •x.as  57.6  percent.     Known  deaths  were  8,538.315. 

This  macabre  parade,  seme  consciousness  of  which  still  haunts 
the  minds  of  men,  is  the  argument  for  not  starting  anything 
aga^xi. 

The  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  World-Telegram: 
(Prom  the  New  York  World-Telegram) 

A   VOTE   TO    WATCH 

The  much-amended  and  devitalized  Hatch  bill  will  be  brought 
to  the  House  floor  for  a  showdown  vote  some  time  next  week  or 
the  week  following. 

People  who  are  Interested  In  cleaning  politics  out  of  relief  and 
In  having  public  servants  devote  their  time  to  the  public  service, 
rather  than  to  political  activity,  wlU  want  to  watch  how  their 
Congressmen  vote  on  this  measure. 

The  first  thing  to  keep  In  mind  Is  that  a  vote  for  or  against  the 
Hatch  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  will  be  presented  to  the  House 
will  be  a  vote  of  no  significance.  For  the  measure  that  is  being 
brought  to  the  floor  is  one  without  substance. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  not  only  eliminated  the  pro- 
hibition against  administrative  Federal  officials  participating  in 
"political  management  and  political  campaigns;"  it  even  went  so 
far  as  to  write  in  a  specific  authorization  for  those  oflaclals  to  take 
active  piu^  In  such  political  affairs.  And  in  that  portion  of  the 
bill  banning  campaign-fund  solicitations  In  W.  P.  A.  and  other 
relief  agencies,  the  committee  specifically  exempted  supervisory 
officials — virtually  serving  notice  on  them  to  get  ready  for  the 
shake -down. 

The  real  test  will  come  when  Representative  Dempset  (D..  N. 
Mex.)  proposed  an  amendment  restoring  those  vital  provisions 
to  the  Hatch  bill.  So  watch  how  your  Representative  votes  on  the 
Dcmpsey  amendment.  If  he  votes  "aye"  you  will  know  he  places 
his  country  above  politics  and  If  he  votes  "no"  that  he  places 
politics  first. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Thursday.  June  29. 1939 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  W,  WENTERICK 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  their  Congress.,  are  considering  legis- 
lation to  effectuate  our  policy  in  dealing  with  foreign  coun- 
tries in  time  of  war. 


There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  to  the  security  of  peace  and  happiness  of  our 
people,  and  the  stability  of  our  Government  than  the  policy 
of  maintaining  strict  neutrality  in  dealing  with  foreign 
governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  by  remarks.  I 
include  for  the  consideration  of  everyone  with  the  best 
interest  of  our  country  at  heart,  the  statement  of  a  patriotic 
American.  Mr.  John  W.  Wenterick  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ap- 
pearing in  a  booklet  entitled  "Before  it  Becomes  Treason," 
which  has  recently  reached  my  desk. 

Mr.  Wenterick  in  the  chapter  on  neutrality  says: 

While  on  the  subject  of  neutrality  may  I  say  that  military  help 
prior  to  an  outbreak  of  war  Is  Just  as  much  intervention  as  help 
rendered  after  the  war  has  t>egun.  Our  neutrality.  If  we  want  to 
be  honest  with  ourselves,  must  be  wholehearted  In  action.  Either 
we  are  cold-blooded  economists  and  sell  our  war  supplies  to  any 
nation  that  pays  our  price,  or  we  are  neutral  In  the  real  Christian 
spirit  and  serve  notice  by  law  to  foreigners  and  citizens  alike  that 
we  consider  the  preservation  of  peace  above  economic  interests. 

Our  neutrality  also  must  be  wholehearted  in  spirit,  for  to  stay 
neutral  does  not  mean  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  cheer  for  the 
one  side  and  throw  pop  bottles  at  the  other  faction.  It  means  wa 
must  not  take  a  course  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  any  belligerent. 
Neutrality  should  also  be  mandatory  for  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives so  that  they  with  all  their  secrecy  do  not  play  the  prelude  to 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  in  a  catastrophic  foreigni  war. 

The  war  that  we  are  talking  about,  the  war  that  would  leave 
the  world  in  anarchy  must  be  stopped — at  least  we  must  stay  out  of 
it. 

When  the  American  people  in  an  unmistakable  language  demand 
real  neutrality  our  Government  is  bound  to  li..;«n.  This  Govern- 
ment is  ours.  But  once  in  war.  and  that  may  be  before  this  book 
is  published,  such  thoughts  would  be  treason,  for  then  only  lunacy 
and  passion  reign.  And  anyone  giving  moderate  counsel  is  vUely 
abused,  mobbed,  beaten,  and  frequently  thrown  Into  prison  by 
prosecutors.  Judges,  and  Juries,  all  temporarily  as  unjust  as  the 
mob.  It  is  the  most  amazing,  and  supercolossal  phenomenon  of 
collective  human  life,  and  dout  tell  me  "it  can't  happen  here." 

I  saw  it  happen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  should  it  happen  again, 
for  no  matter  what  reason,  you  may  bet  your  last  cent  on  the  fact 
that  opinion  10  years  hence  will  hold  that  we  should  have  stayed 
at  home  and  tended  to  our  own  knitting. 

When  the  World  War  started  in  July  1914,  the  va^t  majority  of 
Americans  desired  their  country  to  keep  out  of  it,  and  for  that  very 
reason  selected  President  Wilson  on  his  famous,  or  shall  I  say 
"infamous,"  battle  cry.  "I  kept  irou  out  of  war."  Yet.  in  April  1917. 
the  declaration  by  which  the  United  States  of  America  JoineJ  the 
Entente  Allies  passed  Congress  almost  unanimously. 

The  most  important  factor  in  getting  America  into  the  war  was 
the  barrage  of  propaganda  to  which  our  people  were  subjected 

The  same  propaganda  is  going  on  today  and  comes  from  the  .same 
source  as  then.  It  is.  therefore,  extremely  important  for  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  that  public  opinion  be  formed  In  the  light 
of  past  experience  rather  than  in  an  atmosphere  of  excitement  and 
sentimental  appeals.  Cool  heads,  not  partisanship,  are  urgently 
needed  today. 

Don't  let  OUT  vast  wealth  and  the  lives  of  otir  young  men  be 
the  cat's-paws  of  EXiropean  diplomatic  greed  and  animosities.  More 
than  two  decades  have  passed  since  many  a  mother  s  son  closed 
his  eyes  in  agony,  consoled  only  by  the  thought  that  he  gave  his 
yovmg  life  In  "the  war  to  end  wars,"  and  in  spite  of  the  untold 
supreme  sacrifices  made  the  international  situation  today  is  even 
more  distressing  than  It  was  in  1914.  We  had  two  decades  ol 
futility  and  have  been  constantly  face  to  face  with  war  somewhere 
on  this  globe. 

We,  as  a  race,  have  wasted  21  years,  and  even  now  are  doing 
nothing  worth  while  to  get  the  answer  to  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  the  peace  of  the  world?"  I  hope  you  do  not  aim  to  solve 
the  problem  with  another  war  to  end  wars  or  by  calling  names 
across  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  Perhaps  you  are  an  advocaie  of  the 
gospel  that  if  you  want  peace  you  must  prepare  for  war  and  turn 
over  all  the  material  wealth  and  mental  resources  of  this  great 
Nation  to  the  business  of  planning  war  equipment. 

What  will  you  do?  What  shall  I  do  to  plan  for  peace?  Theee 
are  questions  that  are  forced  upon  every  one  of  us  if  we  do  not 
want  cur  future  generations  and  our  social  ordor  to  perish.  Every 
time  I  think  of  this  fateful  question  I  marvel  at  the  successful 
evasion  of  the  real  answer  by  our  political  leaders,  by  our  teachers, 
by  our  editorial  writers:  yes.  by  ova  men  of  the  cloth. 

The  answer  to  our  longings  for  peace  is  so  astcundlnglv  simple: 
If  you  want  peace,  then  teach  the  Christian  principle.  'Peace  be 
with  you. "  He  said.  If  you  want  peace,  you  must  prepare  for  peace 
by  a  sustained  educational  movement  which  does  not  preclude 
Christ  and  HLs  teachings.  He  has  set  us  into  a  world  of  abundance 
and  has  endowed  us,  unlike  His  creatures  in  the  animal  wcr'.d. 
with  a  free  will  to  act  and  think.  And  In  these  qualities  only  He 
real  liberty  and  freedom. 

Every  right-thinking  man  today  should  think  of  peace  not  only 
In  his  own  country  and  his  own  people  but  in  the  Christian  spirit 
of  a  universal  peace  instead  of  a  world  divided  against  Itself.  Do 
not  wait  for  the  other  nation  to  make  the  start  by  standing  aside, 
saying  like  the  Pharisee,  "Q  God,  I  give  Thee  thanks  that  I  am 
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not  as  the  rest  of  men."  This  very  behavior  Is  the  curse  of  oiu* 
day.     Teach  peace,  prepare  for  peace. 

If  we  want  peace  we  must  have  sound  and  exhaustive  social  and 
political  discussions  by  statesmen,  teachers,  writers,  and  clergy  who 
have  implicit  faith  In  the  God  who  said,  "Without  Me  you  can  do 
nothing,"  for  He  is  the  source  of  all  talents  and  their  purpose  is  to 
lead  ourselves  and  others  back  to  God.  And  only  God  is  peace. 
Until  that  gospel  Is  understood  and  accepted  there  seems  little 
hope  for  peace. 

Let  us  head  the  parade  with  "March  On,  Christian  Soldiers." 
And  you,  gentlemen  of  the  press.  I  hope  you  see  the  soundness  of 
my  argument  and  do  your  share.  Let's  have  the  truth  seen  through 
Christian  ej'es.  Don't  let  unsupported  statements  of  disruptive 
propagandists  who  work  for  a  diabolical  cause  go  into  circulation 
as  gospel  truth.  Even  the  mixture  of  half  truth  and  falsehood 
is  deadly  poison. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  fell  victim  to  diabolical  propaganda 
which  flooded  our  country.  Let  us  not  fall  victim  today  to  the 
same  type  of  poison  which  Is  vitiating  our  morale. 


Gen.  Anthony  Wayne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10.  1939 


MEMORIAL  OF   THE  GENERAL   ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATE  OP 

OHIO 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  memorial  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Resolution    memorializing   the  Congress   of   the   United    Stat*   to 
adopt  H.  R.  No.  6269.  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  a  survey  of  the 
military  route  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  during  the  Indian  wars 
with  a  view  to  constructing  a  national  parkway  to  be  known  as 
the  General  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Parkway."  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  May  10.  1939.  by  Mr.  Clevencer 
Whereas  there  was  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  May  10,  1939.  a  bill  known 
as  H.  R.  No.  6269.  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  a  survey  of  the  mili- 
tary route  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  during  the  Indian  wars  with  a 
view   to   constructing   a    national   parkway   to   be   known   as   the 
General  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Parkway";  and 

Whereas  since  the  route  of  this  proposed  parkway  follows  the 
military  route  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  during  his  campaign  In 
the  Northwest  Territory  in  1794.  it  is  of  primary  interest  to  the 
Citizens  of  Ohio,  since  the  campaign  was  conducted  practically  in 
Its  entirety  in  Ohio,  extending  from  Cincinnati  to  Detroit  and  Into 
Indiana:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  member^  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Ninety-third  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  hereby  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  H.  R.  No.  6269,  now  pending 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  order  that  the  General 
Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Parkway  may  be  established  and  per- 
petuated as  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  important  part  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne  played  in  the  opening  and  development  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  in  particular  the  State  of  Ohio;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  clerk 
of  the  house  of  representatives  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Vice  President  John  N.  Garner,  and  to  the  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio. 


Public  Ownership  of  Utilities 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  C.  M.  JANSKY.  OF  MADISON.  WIS. 


Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 


Include  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  John  M.  Coffee 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Jansky.  of  Madison,  Wis. 

This  letter  is  in  answer  to  statements  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  IMr.  CoffeeI  in  a  letter  dated 
March  20,  1939;  and,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  Issues 
involved,  I  recommend  its  careful  consideration  by  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

There  have  been  too  many  misstatements  of  fact  regarding 
the  advantages  of  public  ownership,  and  I  submit  this  in- 
formation in  further  defense  of  private  ov/nership  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  in  which  I  am  a  strong  believer.  If  we  are 
to  obtain  permanent  relief  from  this  depression,  private  busi- 
ness must  be  given  an  opportunity.  Government  expenses 
must  be  reduced,  the  tax  burden  lightened,  and  individual 
enterprise  permitted  to  function  without  oppression  from 

governmental  agencies. 

Madison,  Wis..  June  28,  1939. 
Mr.  John  M.  Coffee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  June  15.  1939.  issue  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord is  printed  a  copy  of  a  purported  letter  addressed  to  me  March 
20  last.  I  say  "purported."  because  I  did  not  receive  the  original 
and  the  reprint  In  the  Record  is  the  first  information  I  have  had 
of  its  existence. 

I  repeat  v.'hat  I  said  In  my  former  reply  to  your  franked  reprint 
of  a  radio  speech,  namely,  that  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  comment 
on  every  statement  and  misstatement  you  make.  I  must  either 
type  the  letter  myself  or  pay  a  typist  for  copying  it,  and  then  I 
must  pay  the  postage  out  of  my  own  pocket,  whereas  you  print 
and  distribute  your  purported  communications  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense.  I  suppose  that  Congressmen  recently  voted  themselves 
more  clerks  in  order  that  their  extended  remarks  might  be  more 
vrtdely  distributed.    If  that  is  ranting,  make  the  most  of  it. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  In  complete  accord  with 
your  statement  that  "it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  an  edu- 
cator in  a  public  institution  should  have  an  open  mind  on  the 
subject.  His  students  •  •  •  have  a  right  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question  to  permit  them  to  form  an  unbiased  opinion." 
In  the  future  when  my  stxidents  ask  for  material  on  the  relative 
merits  of  municipal  and  public  ownership,  I  will  refer  them  to  the 
June  15,  1939,  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  and  to  my  letter 
that  provoked  your  outburst.  They  will  then  be  able  to  form  an 
•'unbiased  opinion."  Of  course,  this  letter  will  be  Included  In  the 
reference.  I  am  wondering,  however,  If  noblesse  oblige  does  not 
also  apply  to  Congressmen. 

If  noblesse  oblige  applies  to  Congressmen,  and  I  think  It 
does,  as  well  as  to  school  teachers,  then  why  do  you.  without 
evidence,  accuse  me  of  crediting  and  disseminating  "paid  propa- 
ganda of  sworn  enemies  of  public  ownership?"  Not  a  single 
word  or  datum  In  my  former  letter  was  taken  from  the  documents 
of  the  E.  E.  I.  or  any  propagandist  for  private  ownership,  paid 
or  unpaid.  The  sources  of  my  material  are  the  official  reports 
of  the  municipal  utilities  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  reports,  the  official  reports  of  the  Madison 
Gas  &  Electric  Co..  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Seattle 
Municipal  League,  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  and  the  bulletins 
of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  If  there  are  any  errors  In 
the  conclusions,  they  are  mine  and  not  of  any  paid  advocate  of 
either  mimicipal  or  private  ownership  of  utilities.  Can  you  say 
as  much?     What  Is  Carl  Thompson's  business  and  who  pays  him? 

Before  I  discxiss  more  in  detail  your  two  paragons  of  excellence, 
I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  care  not  how  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  run  their  utilities.  I  am  not  criticizing  them.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  correct  some  misinformation  that  Is  continually 
being  spread  by  municipal  ownership  propagandists.  The  utility 
of  Tacoma  Is  no  more  typical  of  municipal  utUlties  than  the 
Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  Is  of  privately  owned  utilities,  and  If 
Seattle's  City  Light  is  typical,  then  the  municipal  utilities  set  a 
poor  example.  One  outstanding  municipal  utility  no  more  prove* 
the  superiority  of  municipal  ownership  than  one  swallow  makes  a 
summer. 

Seattle's  citt  ligrt 

Almost  the  very  first  statement  you  make,  namely,  that  I  said 
the  local  utility  paid  $6,000  in  taxes  Is  so  absurd  that  I  need  make 
no  comment.  What  the  local  utility  paid  In  taxes  will  appear 
later. 

As  to  the  "falsehoods"  about  the  Seattle  utility,  will  you  please 
refer  to  its  official  report  for  1933?  There  you  will  find  under  the 
heading,  "Income,  profit,  and  loss  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1933,"  the  following  item:  "Accrued  city  occupational  tax.  $125,- 
642.50."  Again,  in  the  April  23.  1934,  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Is  printed  an  advertisement  of  six  Investment  houses  offering  to 
the  public  $5,000,000.  par  value.  Seattle  Light  &  Power  bonds  at  a 
price  to  yield  5  25  percent.  In  fine  print — so  fine  that  It  could 
easily  be  overlooked — is  printed  the  Information  that  the  Seattle 
utUlty  in  1933  paid  in  taxes  $125,642.50.  No  mention  Is  made  of 
any  other  tax  in  either  the  official  report  of  the  utility  or  the  adver- 
tisement. It  Is  true  that  the  accounting  systems  of  IxJth  Tacoma 's 
and  Seattle's  utilities  are  sul  generis.  They  do  not  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  hence  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  compare  their  reports  with  those  of  privately 
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owned  utUltles,  but  as  neither  the  offlclal  report  nor  the  advertise- 
ment mentions  any  other  taxes,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  no 
other  taxes  were  paid  in  that  year.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  ad- 
Teitiacment  mentioned  above  also  contained  the  information  that 
the  assets  of  City  Light  were  $43,209,916,  against  which  there  were 
outstanding  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $30,300,000.  No  wonder  the 
bonds  were  being  offered  at  less  than  par.  Tht  acknowledged  assets 
were  at  least  four  times  the  assets  of  the  Mndison  Gas  &  Electric 
Co..  which  in  that  year  paid  to  the  different  governmental  units 
the  sum  of  $360,000.  If  City  Light  had  paid  a  proportionate  per- 
centage of  its  assets  as  the  local  utility  in  taxes,  it  would  have  had 
to  pay  nearly  $1,500,000.  The  significance  of  this  sum  will  be  dis- 
closed later.  The  payment  of  even  a  million  dollars  In  taxes  would 
have  bankrupted  City  Light. 

But  lets  take  your  own  figures,  In  which  you  Include  $45,030, 
which  is  not  a  tax  but  operating  expense.  Every  utility  pays  its  offi- 
cials, and  City  Light  did  the  same  thing  when  tt  paid  this  sum  "as  a 
charge  for  services  of  general  government  departments."  Deducting 
this  sum.  City  Light  in  1935  p>aid  less  than  5  percent  of  Its  revenue 
In  taxes,  whereas  the  local  utility  paid  nearly  20  percent  of  its 
revenue  In  taxes.  A  comparison  of  these  flgi:res  confirms  what  I 
said:  namely,  that  in  Comparison  with  a  private  utility  Seattle's 
taxes  were  Insignificant. 

But  aga'n  that  is  not  all.  In  the  report  for  1933  the  average 
revenue  per  kilowatt-hour  is  given  as  1.977  cents  and  not  19794, 
which  you  say  Is  "another  flg^^re  taken  from  unofficial  sources." 
The  latter  figure  is  from  the  Seattle  Municipal  League  report,  but 
no  matter,  the  official  figure  will  do.  In  1932  the  average  revenue 
was  2  cents.  Your  fellow  Congressman.  John  Rankin,  inserted  some 
figures  Into  the  Congressional  Record,  to  wit:  "In  1934  the  people 
In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  used  1,888,207,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electrical  energy  for  which  they  paid  $37,026,068."  If  we  multiply 
the  consumption  given  by  Mr  Rankin  by  1.977.  we  get  $37,329,- 
852  39.  which  is  over  $300,000  more  than  the  people  in  Wisconsin 
actually  paid.  But  the  private  utilities  In  Wisconsin  paid  some 
$6,000,000  in  taxes,  which  is  approximately  three  times  as  much  as 
Seattle  would  have  paid.  I  do  not  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the 
above  figures  of  consumption  and  cost.  They  are  Rankin's  and  not 
mine.  Most  certainly  you  would  not  charge  your  colleague  with 
being  a  "sworn  enemy  of  public  ownership."  This  should  be 
enough  to  convince  any  Impartial  reader  that  City  Light  is  neither 
a  paragon  of  excellence  nor  a  "yardstick"  with  which  to  measure 
the  activities  of  private  utilities,  but  let's  pile  a  Pelion  of  facts  upon 
the  Ossa  already  given. 

In  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  of  September  1,  1935.  there  was 
printed  the  following: 

"The  deficit  In  the  city's  general  fund  Is  steadily  mounting  as  a 
result  of  the  unbalanced  budget.  This  was  revealed  yesterday  when 
a  report  filed  by  the  comptroller.  Harry  W.  Carroll,  with  the  city 
council  giving  the  results  of  his  monthly  check-up  of  funds  in  the 
city  treasurer's  office  showed  the  general  fund  had  $3,406,041.84  In 
outstanding  unpaid  warrants  on  August  31,  with  only  $26,277.74  on 
band  to  meet  them. 

"The  street-railway  fund  was  also  heavily  overdrawn,  having 
$1.405628.03  out  in  warrants  and  $69  566.86  on  hand  In  cash," 

Is  It  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  cause  of  mimiclpal  ownership  to 
suggest  that  If  the  municipal  utilities  of  Seattle  had  paid  in  taxes 
the  same  percentage  of  their  book  values  as  private  utilities  do.  a 
goodly  portion  of  these  deficits  would  have  been  liquidated?  Are 
you  answered,  or  do  you  want  more  official  and  semiofficial  data? 
Then  read  this: 

On  page  39  of  the  report  of  the  Municipal  League  of  Seattle  Issued 
In  1935  on  Seattle  Municipal  Light  and  Power  System  is  this: 

"During  this  same  21 -year  period  had  taxes  been  charged  and  paid 
In  the  amount  of  10  percent  of  the  gross  revenues,  the  amount  of 
taxes  received  by  the  community  would  have  been  53,278,000  E\en 
If  It  is  assumed  that  the  customers  of  the  private  utility  serving  the 
Seattle  district  benefited  by  the  competition  of  the  municipal  light 
plant  In  a  propwrtionate  measure,  which  is  a  fair  assumption,  the 
total  savings  of  the  customers  in  the  Seattle  district  would  not  have 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  taxes  lost  to  the  community." 

As  you  say.  "the  whole  story  is  not  yet  told,"  so  let's  compare  the 
residential  rates  of  City  Light  with  those  of  some  privately  owned 
utilities.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  "official  sources."  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  report  on  typical  net  and  monthly  bills 
for  electric  service,  dated  January  1,  1939. 
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The  last  four-named  companies  are  all  privately  owned  and  all 
pay  a  greater  percentage  of  their  revenues  in  taxes  than  City  Light. 
But  you  say,  "I  must  admit  that  rates  in  Seattle  are  higher  than 
they  should  be  •  •  •  for  the  simple  reason  that  Seattle  Is 
forced  to  compete  for  every  customer  with  a  private  company, 
etc.."  as  though  that  were  a  legitimate  argument.  In  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  six  Investment  houses  mentioned  above  it  is  stated 
that  City  Light  serves  77  percent  of  the  electric  consxuners  in  the 
city,  and  the  above  figures  show  that  the  Puget  Sound  Power  A 
Light  Co..  City  Light's  competitor,  charges  exactly  the  same  rates. 
It  seems  rather  ridiculous  to  assert  that  a  company  that  serves  only 
23   percent   of   Seattle's   customers   prevents   a   reduction   in   City 


Light's  domestic  rates.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
City  Light's  competition  with  the  private  company  prevents  the 
private  company  from  reducing  its  rates  at  least  to  the  level  of 
those  charged  in  St.  Louis,  which  likewise  has  two  competing  com- 
panies. Furthermore,  there  are  other  cities  with  two  competing 
utilities,  one  privately  and  the  other  publicly  owned.  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  are  two  such  cities.  Both  utilities  In 
these  cities  charge  the  same  rates  and  in  both  the  domestic  rates 
are  lower  than  in  Seattle.  (See  table  at  end  of  letter.)  Are  you 
answered? 

SEATTLT'S   STREETCAB   FtmCHASE 

You  seem  to  be  roiled  by  my  charge  that  politicians  were  respon- 
sible for  Seattle's  acquisition  of  the  decrepit  street  railway,  which 
your  versatile  lieutenant  governor  proposed  to  vise  as  a  means  for 
relieving  unemployment  "by  placing  a  hostess  on  each  car  and  serv- 
ing cracked  ice  on  the  owl-car  runs."  See  page  289  of  Our  Promised 
Land  under  the  chapter  headed  "Cockeyed  Politics  in  Hinterlands." 
As  an  alibi  for  the  politicians  you  accuse  those  who  were  Instru- 
mental in  acquiring  the  antiquated  transportation  system  of  dis- 
honesty and  you  even  hint  at  bribery,  all  of  which  Is  wholly  Irrele- 
vant. Was  the  mayor  elected  because  he  was  a  small  real-estate 
dealer  or  because  he  was  a  better  politician  than  his  competitor, 
and  does  a  politician  cease  to  be  a  politician  when  he  accepts  a 
bribe  or  is  dishonest? 

Did  not  City  Engineer  Dimock  on  November  4.  1918.  say  the  price 
was  fair  both  to  the  city  and  to  the  company,  and  did  not  the 
electorate  approve  the  purchase  on  November  5.  1918?  If  the  price 
was  fair,  what  was  concealed?  You  say  "honest  public  officials 
were  given  no  voice."  How  were  they  silenced?  I  did  not  know 
that  a  politician  could  be  silenced.  Your  whole  defense  is  what 
the  lawyers  call  a  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance.  And  what  a 
lot  of  gullible  voters  there  must  be  in  Seattle  to  authorize  the 
politicians  to  buy  a  street  railway  without  knowing  what  It  would 
cost.  Now  that  the  venture  In  municipal  ownership  is  a  complete 
failure,  politicians  are  seeking  other  scapegoats.  If.  as  you  inti- 
mate, both  the  officials  of  the  city  and  of  the  private  company  were 
crooks,  why  were  they  not  tried,  convicted,  and  Imprisoned?  I 
make  no  defense  of  crooked  utility  officials  nor  of  crooked  city  offi- 
cials, but  one  thing  must  not  be  overlooked — namely,  that  insofar 
as  the  Seattle  Street  Railway  is  concerned,  municipal  ownership 
is  a  flop. 

TAX  RATE  IN   SEATTLE 

If  you  win  reread  what  you  say  I  said,  you  will  discover  I  did 
not  say  "tax  for  all  city  purposes."  I  said  "tax  rate  in  Seattle."  an 
entirely  different  thing.  My  source  of  Information  is  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which,  in  a  document  entitled  "Pacts  Worth 
Knowing  About  Seattle."  dated  May  15.  1935.  on  page  3,  under  the 
heading  Real  Estate  and  Taxation,  says: 

"Total  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  Seattle  in  1934, 
$584,686,854.  Assessed  valuation  $292,434,427.  Prop>erty  assessed  at 
50  percent  of  its  true  value.  Tax  rate  on  $1,000  as.^essed  valuation: 
State  $6  52,  city  $20.78,  county  $19.53.  schools  $15  30,  port  50  cents: 
total  $62  63" 

Dividing  $62  63  by  2  to  get  the  rate  on  full  value,  we  get  $31.32. 
In  that  year  the  rate  In  MadLson  was  $22,50,  but  today  it  is  $23.50. 
The  difference  between  the  two  rates  is  near  $8,  believe  it  or  not. 
Utility  taxes  have  a  marked  Influence  on  these  rates  Last  year 
the  private  utilities  in  this  SUte  paid  nearly  $9,000,000  in  taxes. 
In  1934  the  private  utilities  in  this  State  paid  18,7  percent  of  their 
I  base  revenues  in  taxes,  the  municipal  utilities  in  Washington  paid 
I  4.7  percent,  and  the  private  utilities  paid  14.9  percent  of  their  base 
revenue  in  taxes  (See  Federal  Power  Commission  Electric  Rate 
Survey,  Rate  Series  No.  5.) 

I  TACOMA'S  MTTNTCIPAL  TTnLITT 

You  seem  to  think  that  because  this  utility  has  low  domestic 
'  rates  it  is  t3rplcal  of  all  municipal  utilities.  As  I  have  already 
stated.  It  is  no  more  typical  of  municipal  ownership  than  the 
Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co,  is  of  private  ownership.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  nothing  to  retract  from  what  I  wrote  in  my  previous  letter. 
Had  you  printed  my  letter  in  full.  I  would  not  dlscvLss  Tacoma 
further;  but  as  you  only  made  some  extracts,  a  further  explanation 
Is  necessary. 

The  annual  report  for  the  Tacoma  utility  for  1933  shows  that 
It  paid  a  gross  earnings  tax  of  $145,582  91.  I  know  that  under  the 
heading  "Payments  to  general  fund  and  losses  assumed  by  light 
division  in  lieu  of  taxes"  several  other  items  arc  listed.  These 
Items  are:  Street  lighting  loss.  $35,329.96;  gratuitous  work.  $56251; 
damage  to  plant.  $6,455,19;  crfBce  rent,  $1,500:  30  percent  of 
general  fund  office  salaries,  $16,893.83;  which,  together  with  the 
gross-earnings  tax  amounted  to  $206.32440.  but  several  of  the 
Items  are  not  taxes  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Street-lighting 
loss  is  an  operating  expense;  so  are  damage  to  plant,  office  rent, 
and  30  p)ercent  of  general-fund  expense.  Deducting  these,  there 
remains  less  than  $150,000,  a  sum  less  than  50  percent  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  local  utility  which  serves  a  city  a  little  larger  than 
one-half  the  size  of  Tacoma. 

It  appears  that  you  should  get  a  more  accurate  propagandist 
to  prepare  your  rebuttals.  If  you  do,  I  am  quite  certain  that  he 
will  understand  exactly  what  I  meant  when  I  stated  that  Tacoma 
utility  does  not  earn  fixed  charges.  Please  reread  what  I  said, 
and  you  will  find  this  sentence:  "It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
11.5  percent  is  a  fair  charge  against  the  assets  of  the  Tacoma 
plant,"  Ask  any  consulting  engineer,  and  I  believe  you  will  learn 
that  most  of  them  will  think  11,5  percent  is  too  low.  Neverthe- 
less, the  New  York  Power  Authority,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  J.  D. 
Ross  was  a  consultant,  estimated  that  11.5  percent  of  the  depre- 
ciated value  of  a  distribution  system  was  a  fair  fixed  charge,  and  X 
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applied  that  percentage  to  the  total  depreciated  assets  of  the 
utility.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  fixed  charges  should  be 
assessed  on  the  other  elements  of  the  plant? 

Until  recently  the  rates  of  the  Tacoma  utility  were  determined 
by  ordinance  No.  11,121,  effective  January  1,  1935,  a  section  of 
which  reads: 

"For  single  residence,  flat,  or  apartment,  when  separately 
metered,  4.5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  first  40  watt-hours' 
consumption  per  square  foot  of  equivalent  floor  space  (minimum 
500  square  feet);  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  the  next  500  kilowatt- 
hours  and  all  remaining  kilowatt-hours  one-half  cent  per  kilo- 
T*att-hour."  When  that  ordinance  was  changed  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  am  quite  certain  it  was  not  changed  before  1937  for  the 
report  of  the  utility  for  that  year  states  "the  number  of  kilowatt- 
hours  Is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  house."  Undoubtedly 
there  are  many  residences  in  Tacoma  whose  flrst  block  was  more 
than  40  kilowatt-hours.  But  let's  take  40  kilowatt-hours  as  the 
flrst  step.  Here  in  Madison  40  kilowatt-hours  cost  $1.40  and  in 
Taccma  the  same  consumption  under  the  above  rule  would  cost 
$1.80.  The  like  or  corresponding  charges  for  100  kilowatt-hours 
In  the  two  cities  would  be  $2.60  and  $2.40  respectively.  Deducting 
11  percent  of  its  gross  revenue  which  the  Tacoma  utility  claims 
It  paid  in  taxes  in  1937,  and  20  percent  which  the  local  utility 
paid  in  taxes,  we  get  cost  of  100  kilowatt-hours  in  the  two  cities 
to  be  $2.14  and  $2.08  respectively.  But  as  stated  before,  Tacoma 
charges  to  taxes  Items  that  should  be  charged  to  operating 
expense. 

Please  do  not  shift  from  one  utility  to  another.  We  were  com- 
paring the  Tacoma  utility  with  the  Madison  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  and  not  with  the  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.  You  claim 
that  Tacoma  Is  a  typical  municipal  utility.  If  so,  the  Madison 
Gns  &  Electric  Co.  is  a  typical  private  utility.  It  pays  more  than 
tv/ice  the  taxes  the  Tacoma  utility  pays  on  a  book  value  of  less 
fnan  one-half  the  bock  value  of  the  Tacoma  plant.  I  said  noth- 
ing about  the  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.  Why  drag  that  in 
by  the  heels?  If  local  conditions  in  Seattle  compel  City  Light 
to  charge  a  high  rate.  It  Is  likely  that  local  conditions  affect  the 
rates  of  the  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.  This  utility  serves 
not  Madison  but  a  large  part  of  the  rural  area  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

I  wonder  where  you  got  your  statistics  on  the  power  generated 
and  number  of  domestic  customers  in  Madison  and  Tacoma.  You 
say:  Schedule  F,  use  of  energy — domestic. 


Domp«tic  connimption,  kilowatt-hours. 

NimitHT  of  custoincrs 

Kil<>u)itl  hours  per  customer 


Mttdt$on 


51,8.'H1.201 

75,000 

601 


Tacoma 


52,  367.  <a2 

31.  .•W2 

1,698 


Evidently    not    only  every  resident   of   Madison   must   te    a   do- 
mestic customer,  but  in  addition  household  pets  must  also  receive 
electric  service,  or.  peihaps.  the  squirrels  In  the  trees  heat  their 
nests   in   the   winter  with   electricity.     The   United   States   Census 
shows   that   in    1930   the   total   population  of   Madison   was   57,899    , 
and  of  Tacoma  106,817.    Tlie  local  utility  has  20,400  domestic  cus-    ; 
tomers.  which  is  mere  than  it  had  in  1933,  while  the  number  of    | 
like  customers  has  decreased  in  Taccma  from  32.032  in  the  same 
Interval  to  31,382.     The  average  annual  domestic  consumption  In 
Madison  Is  not  691  but  1.350  kilowatt-hours.     This  Is  official. 

COMPARISON  OF  LACLEDE  POWER  AND  LIGHT  RATES  WITH  TACOMA'S 

I  stated  that  up  to  100  kilowatt-hours  per  month  the  rates  of  the 
LaClede  Power  &  Light  Co.  were  lower  than  those  of  Tacoma.  Your 
schedule  E  conflrms  that  statement.  Are  there  no  customers  in 
Tacoma  that  use  less  than  100  kilowatt-hours  per  month?  I  am 
certain  that  there  are  many.  The  LaClede  Power  &  Light  Co.  needs 
non?  of  my  sympathy.  It  is  doing  quite  well  even  if  it  does  charge 
many  of  its  customers  less  than  the  utility  in  your  home  city. 

'Tis  true  that  an  8-year-old  child  should  know  that  everyone 
must  pay  something  for  the  use  of  borrowed  money.  Perhaps  I 
Ehcu'd  exempt  the  Federal  Government,  but  a  Congressman  seems 
not  to  know  that  every  business  must  collect  in  revenue  what  It 
pays  out  In  taxes,  private  utilities  Included.  You  say,  "You  know 
that  constimers  actually  paid  the  tax  in  their  rate  and  that  the 
company  merely,  in  effect,  acted  as  a  tax  collector."  That  should 
also  be  known  by  an  8-year-old  child,  for  It  is  true  of  every  business, 
as  well  as  you  and  me.  Our  constituents  also  pay  our  taxes,  but 
a  Congressman  should  know  that  it  Is  unfair  to  load  the  private 
utilities  with  exorbitant  taxes  and  then  accuse  them  of  charging 
excessive  and  exorbitant  rates  and  of  robbing  their  customers. 
Your  fellow  Congressmen  and  Senators  have  charged  the  utilities 
with  overcharging  their  customers  by  more  than  a  billion  dollars, 
when  the  total  domestic  revenue  was  less  than  $700,000,000.  Like- 
wise, a  Congressman  should  know  that  it  Is  grossly  unfair  to  take 
the  rates  of  one  outstanding  municipal  utility  and  compare  them 
with  the  average  rates  of  private  utilities.  Washington  voters  may 
fall  for  that  trick  of  propaganda,  but  intelligent  voters  will  ask. 
Why  not  compare  the  rates,  taxes,  salaries,  etc..  of  all  municipal 
utilities  with  like  averages  of  private  utilities? 

Such  a  comparison  has  recently  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  Department  of  Commerce.  The  comparison  may  astonish 
you. 

The  average  salaries  and  wages  of  all  classes  of  employees  of 
private  utilities  were  $1,723  a  year,  as  compared  to  $1,463  for 
mimicipally  owned   utilities.     The   Cens\is  Bureau  showed   in  its 


bulletin  for  May  31  that  salaried  employees  of  private  utilities 
received  an  average  of  $1,833.  whereas  those  working  for  municipal 
utilities  received  $1,419.  Wage  earners  received  an  average  of  $1,632 
when  working  for  private  utilities  and  $1,494  when  working  for 
municipals.  The  consolidated  Income,  operating  revenue,  and  ex- 
pense statements  of  the  two  classes  of  utilities  showed  that  the 
municipal  utilities  paid  total  taxes  of  $2,635,349,  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately 1.5  percent  of  their  gross  revenues,  while  privately 
owned  utilities  paid  $359,603,642  in  taxes.  This  sum  amounted  to 
approximately  14  percent  of  their  gro.ss  revenues.  But  the  impor- 
tant fact  disclosed  by  the  Census  Bureau  Bulletin  of  May  23  is  that 
the  privately  owned  utilities  charged  their  consumers  less  per 
kilowatt-hour  than  the  municipals,  the  comparative  costs  being  2.1 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  privately  owned  utilities  and  2.6  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  municipal  utilities. 

Thus  the  average  cost  to  the  municipal  consumers  Is  approxi- 
mately 24  percent  higher  than  that  to  the  private  consumers. 
Please  tell  me  which  consumers  pay  the  taxes,  or  do  you  consider 
the  Census  Bureau  "a  sworn  enemy  of  Government  ownership"? 

A  few  words  in  conclusion.  I  agree  that  "the  question  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership  involves  a  clash  between  two  great  schools  of 
thought  and  involves  fundamental  differences  in  politics  and 
economic  opinion."  The  controversy,  however,  involves  more  than 
that.  It  Involves  a  conflict  between  political  expediency  and  intel- 
lectual integrity.  It  also  involves  a  clash  between  the  doctrines 
of  socialism  and  of  private.  Individual  enterprise.  You  may  think 
that  ridicu'ous,  but  consider  the  basic  argument  of  the  Govern- 
ment-ownership advocates.  It  runs  something  like  this:  The  fur- 
nishing of  electricity  Is  a  Government  function  because  electricity 
is  a  necessity,  or  they  invert  the  syllogism  and  say,  electricity  is 
a  necessity  and,  therefore.  It  should  be  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  conclusion  from  either 
premise  Is  a  non  sequltur,  if  accepted.  It  proves  ux)  much. 
There  are  many,  many  things  more  necessary  than  electricity,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  shelter,  heat,  etc.,  etc.,  and  according  to  the 
syllogism,  all  of  these  should  be  owned  by  the  Government.  That 
Is  socialism  or  statelsm  pure  and  undeflled.  Having  by  assertion 
proved  that  It  is  the  function  of  Government  to  furnish  electricity, 
clever  politicians,  sensing  lucrative  Jobs,  proceed  by  cajolery,  soph- 
istry, and  appeal  to  personal  Interests  to  persuade  a  majority  of 
the  people  to  force  a  minority  into  a  business  that  is  wholly  the 
product  of  private  Initiative,  resourcefulness,  courage,  enterprise, 
and  ingenuity  of  individual  men,  and  not  of  governments  nor  of  the 
inchoate  body  known  as  society.  This  persuasion  is  always  sugar- 
coated  with  promises  of  lower  rates,  better  service,  lower  taxes. 
and  the  like.  Taxes  are  invariably  shifted  from  the  utility  onto 
other  property  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  bulletin  cited 
above.  If  the  governmentally  owned  utilities  paid  taxes  of  the 
same  percentage  of  the  value  of  their  properties,  as  do  private 
utilities,  most  of  them  would  be  bankrupt,  those  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  not  excepted.  Bonneville  power  project  has 
been  completed  for  nearly  2  years,  and  up  to  date  It  has  sold  very 
few.  if  any,  kilcwatt-hours.  The  Interest  alone  on  the  cost  of  the 
development  at  3  percent  amounts  to  more  than  $3,000,000.  If 
taxes  were  added,  the  enterprise  would  be  bankrupt.  The  Interest, 
however.  Is  not  paid  by  the  project  but  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  as  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Not  within  the  memory  of 
men  of  my  age  will  there  be  any  navigation  worthy  the  name  on 
the  Columbia  River,  and  If  there  were.  It  would  be  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  Portland,  which  Is  not  on  the  Columbia  but  on 
the  Willamette  River.  The  residents  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  ore 
now  short  some  $3.5(X).000  in  taxes  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  are  subsidizing  the  electric  consumers  of  T.  V.  A.  Even 
Senator  Norris  recognizes  this,  for  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  he 
in  effect  said:  "If  T.  V.  A.  paid  the  same  taxes  as  are  now  paid 
by  privately  owned  utilities  in  that  section,  T.  V,  A.  would  be 
out  of  business  in  3  months."  (Congressional  Record,  April  13, 
1939.  p.  4214.) 

In  speaking  of  these  projects  the  late  dean  of  engineering  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  leading  engineering 
school  in  the  country,  said:  "To  build  a  great  dam  to  supply  elec- 
tric power  in  a  region  already  supplied  with  power,  to  irrigate  land 
in  a  region  of  no  inhabitants  while  farm  land  stands  Idle  close  by, 
to  render  navigable  a  stream  that  proceeds  Into  a  wilderness,  are 
fool  pieces  of  work  in  any  langauge." 

As  stated  above,  the  electrical  industry  Is  par  excellence  the 
product  of  private  initiative.  From  the  discovery  of  electro- 
magnetic induction  by  Michael  Faraday,  Individuals  like  Ekllson, 
Stelnmetz,  Thompson,  and  a  host  of  others,  in  laboratories  and 
other  flelds  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  a  gigantic 
industry  that  last  year  paid  in  taxes  over  $350,000,000.  and  in  many 
ways  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  humans.  Electricity  la 
much  more  the  product  of  man  than  the  food  we  eat  and  the 
clothes  we  wear.  With  the  exception  of  the  energy  In  the  coal 
or  water,  every  agency  In  the  production  of  electricity  and  Its 
utilization  Is  the  result  of  private  research,  private  Initiative,  and 
private  resourcefulness  and  the  final  development  has  not  beea 
reached.  Not  only  has  man  by  his  ingenuity  made  possible  the 
use  of  electricity  to  lift  the  burden  of  drudgery  from  the  bent  backs 
of  men  and  women,  but  its  development  has  made  possible  re- 
searches in  other  flelds  the  results  of  which  have  been  of  incal- 
culable beneflt  to  humanity.  I  mention  only  one:  Without  high- 
voltage  electricity  X-rays  would  be  unknown.  Anyone  can  name 
many  others.  The  fundamental  issue  between  the  advocates  of 
government  ownership  and  the  advocates  of  private  enterprise  is 
the  stifling  of  all  of  this  initiative  and  enterprise  by  the  dead  hand 
of  government,  many  of  whose  officials  do  not  know  the  difference 
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between  a  kilowatt  and  a  volt.     Governmental  ownership  Is  merely 
pirating  or  appropriating  the  results  of  man's  endeavors.     Busl- 
neas  Is  no  legitimate  function  of  government. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  M.  Janskt. 

Compttri3on  of  the  cost  of  specific  consumptions,  taxes  incltLded 


Consumption  (kilowatt-hours) 

15 

25 

40 

100 

250 

S^attlp             

$0.75 

.60 
.60 

.S3 
.63 

$1.25 

.85 
1.00 

.«8 
.88 

$2.00 

1.27 
1.60 

1.40 
1.40 

$3.20 

2.80 
3.75 

3.50 
3.50 

$6.10 

C'lev»'l«Dd: 

Muairipal — - 

6.55 

PrlvaU-  

7.25 

Fort  Wayne: 

Municipal   

5.00 

Prhrat«     

5.yo 

A  People's  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

iS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10,  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Spjeaker,  the  American 
people  boast  a  long  and  glorious  history.  And  not  the  least 
important  pages  of  that  history  have  been  written  by  people 
who  have  participated  in  great  popular  movements,  fired  by 
devotion  to  a  cause  in  which  they  believed,  hoping  for  a  solu- 
tion of  problems  that  afflicted  them. 

In  recent  years  the  greatest  such  popular  movements  have 
centered  around  the  cause  of  old-age  pensions.  This  is  not 
due  to  any  especial  cupidity  on  the  part  of  our  elder  citi- 
zens. It  Is  due  fundamentally  to  this:  that  millions  of  citi- 
zens have  sensed  the  fact  that  the  central  need  of  our  time 
Is  a  system  of  control  of  the  flow  of  purchasing  power  which 
will  keep  the  Nation's  ability  to  buy  and  consume  in  line 
with  its  power  to  produce.  The  people  have  seen  that  there 
is  poverty  In  the  land  not  because  there  needs  to  be  but 
because  some  numbers  in  financial  ledgers  are  put  down  in 
the  wrong  places  and  by  the  wrong  people.  They  have 
understood  that  the  trouble  is  not  with  production  but  with 
distribution  and  that  men  are  idle  only  because  the  buying 
power  is  not  present  to  purchase  what  they  would  produce 
If  employed.  And  gradually  the  pension  movement  and  the 
monetary-reform  movement  are  drawn  together. 

Perhaps  this  is  too  simple  a  way  to  state  it,  but  the  an- 
alysis is  fundamentally  correct  and  increasing  nimibers  of 
Americans  are  realizing  it. 

And  so  while  Congress  strains  at  gnats  the  time  draws 
near  when  It  may  have  to  swallow  a  camel.  For  this  move- 
ment in  all  its  aspects  is  not  one  that  will  pass  away  nor 
one  that  can  be  beaten  do^n.  It  comes  too  close  to  having 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  machine  age. 

For  a  long,  long  time  California  has  been  America's  land 
of  promise.  It  was  so  in  gold-rush  days.  It  is  so  today. 
Not  only  have  the  dispossessed  farm  families  of  the  Middle 
West  gone  there  to  try  to  find  a  meager  existence  working  in 
the  harvest  fields;  but  back  from  California  one  after  another 
have  come  proposals  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  which 
belongs  to  all  the  Nation.  Latest  and  perhaps  mightiest  of 
all  these  movements  is  the  so-called  "ham  and  eggs"  move- 
ment, more  correctly  styled  California  retirement  life  pay- 
ments. And  whatever  else  may  be  said  about  it.  here  is  a 
great  human  movement  with  all  the  earnestness,  all  the  de- 
votion, all  the  possibility  of  elation  or  bitter  disappointment 
that  every  such  movement  contains. 

A  glimpse  at  that  movement  may  be  worth  while  even  in  so 
staid  a  iperiodical  as  the  Congressional  Record.  And  a  most 
vivid  glimpse  is  given  us  in  an  article  written  by  Tom  O'Con- 
nor and  published  in  the  June  24  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  News,  portions  of  which  I  quote  herewith: 

Some  people  will  be  inspired  by  the  spectacle.  Some  will  be 
saddened      Some  will  sneer,  some  will  snicker,  seme  wUl  snort. 

But  no  one.  unless  he  be  blind  and  deaf  and  senseless,  can  go  to 
Shrine  auditorium  oS  a  Sunday  afternoon,  gaze  out  over  the  sea  of 


faces,  hear  the  deafening  cheers  for  "ham  and  eggs!  Ham  and 
eggs!"  and  not  be  profoundly  affected     •     •     •. 

Who  are  these  people?  Who  are  these  thousands  of  "ham  and 
eggers"  who  never  tire  of  hearing  the  gospel  of  purcha.slng  power 
expounded  according  to  St.  Warrant,  who  never  lose  their  will- 
ingness to  trade  pennies  In  hand  for  $30  warrants  in  a  Thursday 
bush? 

Who  they  are,  what  they  are,  and,  most  of  all.  why  they  are — 
these  are  questions  that  California  cannot  afford  to  let  go  un- 
answered. You  can  laugh  off  "screwball  economics"  and  you  can 
laugh  off  "funny  money":  but  you  can't  laugh  off  1,000,000  votes, 
no  matter  how  much  laughing  gas  you  talte.     •     •     • 

Obviously  it's  impossible  to  interview  even  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  331.000  enrolled  members  of  the  California  pension 
plan  to  get  such  a  picture  of  the  typical  and  average  "ham  and 
egger." 

But  an  afternoon  spent  casually  chatting  with  10  or  a  dozen 
specimens  selected  at  random  from  the  Sunday  afternoon  crowd 
at  the  shrine  provides  a  pretty  fair  slant  on  what  kind  of  people 
have  gone  in  for  "ham  and  eggs,"  and  what  kind  of  thoughts  are 
buzzing  around  in  their  bonnets. 

One  thing  becomes  quiclcly  apparent:  These  "ham  and  egg" 
people  aren't  all  on  relief,  as  some  persons  would  like  to  believe. 
Parked  around  the  shrine  on  Sundays  are  plenty  of  1938  and 
1939  cars  with  "$30  Every  Thursday"  plastered  on  them  Just  as 
prominently  as  on  the  old  "Jalopies."     •     •      • 

A  sublime  faith — a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  wishful  think- 
ing virtually  unprecedented,  even  In  politics — characterizes  the 
"ham  and  egg"  rank  and  file. 

They  are  the  dispossessed,  searching  through  the  wilderness  for 
a  better  way  of  life,  and.  though  they  be  many  stages  removed 
from  the  actual  pinch  of  poverty — two  rank  and  fliers  put  '.ip  a 
$70,000  property  bond  when  Willis  Allen  was  sued  last  week — ell 
of  them  fe3l  that  somehow  the  present  economic  set-up  docbu't 
provide  a  square  deal. 

The  "ham  and  eggers"  aren't  "alien  agitators,"  "Communist 
dupes,"  "dangerous  radicals,"  "subversive  revolutionaries  "  They're 
ordinary  American  people,  with  ordinary  American  backgrouud.s 
and  they  salute  the  flag  and  sing  Glory  Hallelujah  with  equal 
fervor. 

The  heart  of  the  proposal  which  has  drawn  these  people 
together  is  almost  universally  misunderstood.  True,  State 
warrants  are  proposed  to  be  issued  in  an  amount  large  enough 
to  pay  $30  in  such  warrants  to  everyone  in  the  State  over  50 
years  of  age  every  Thursday  morning.  But  each  week  a  2-per- 
cent tax  is  levied  against  all  outstanding  warrants  and  ihey 
are  to  be  redeemable  at  the  end  of  52  weeks  in  United  States 
money  raised  by  this  tax.  "No  increase  in  total  buying  power 
there!"  someone  exclaims.  To  wliich  the  "brains"  of  the 
"ham  and  eggs"  movement  will  answer,  "But  we  are  putting 
into  circulation  a  nonhoardable  currency  that  will  turn  over 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  money  we  are  now  using.  That 
is  our  real  purpose." 

Other  people  beside  "ham  and  eggers"  have  been  thinking 
about  that  same  purpose. 

Will  it  win  in  the  special  California  election?  Will  it  work 
if  it  does  win? 

These  are  questions  only  the  future  can  decide.  But  this 
much  is  certain.  A  national  system  of  pensions  for  the  elder 
citizens  of  America  and  a  reform  of  the  Nation's  monetary 
system  to  bring  it  In  line  with  the  requirements  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live — these  are  going  to  come. 

The  task  of  statesmanship  is  to  see  that  they  come  soon 
enough  and  in  sound  enough  form  to  prove  what  every 
American  wants  with  all  his  heart  to  prove — that  our  system 
of  government  and  our  way  of  life  are  more  than  a  match  for 
any  yet  devised  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 


The  Decline  in  American  Exports  of  Cotton  to  the 

United  Kingdom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  H.  CUFF 


Mr.  TREADWAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter  recently  received  by 
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me  dealing  with  American  exports  of  cotton  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  28.  1939. 
Hon.  Allen  T.  Tre^dwat, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Treadway:  The  decrease  in  sales  of  our  raw 
cotton  to  Great  Britain  is  of  real  moment  to  this  coimtry,  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  a  large  factor  in  the  cause  for  such  decrease  Is 
the  trade  agreement  consummated  last  March  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India.  In  case  you  have  not  seen  copy  of  same,  you 
may  be  interested  in  having  the  wording  of  paragraph  2,  article  X, 
of  said  agreement,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  undertake 
that  they  will  continue  to  use  all  possible  efforts  in  commercial 
Interests  to  stimulate  the  consumption  of  Indian  cotton  In  all 
possible  ways.  Including  technical  research,  commercial  investiga- 
tion, market  liaison,  and  industrial  propaganda.  They  have  taken 
note  that  it  Is  the  desire  of  cotton  growers  in  India  that  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  production  of  short  and  fair  staple  varieties 
of  cotton  should  be  absorbed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  have 
also  taken  note,  and  Invite  the  Government  of  India  to  take  note, 
that  the  Lancashire  Indian  Cotton  Growing  Committee,  set  up  by 
Kls  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  stimulate 
the  consumption  of  Indian  cotton,  have  expre-^sed  thexr  sympathy 
with  that  desire  and  their  Intention  to  take  all  practicable  steps 
to  assist  in  its  fulfillment.  It  is  recognized  that  the  fulfillment  of 
the  foregoing  objectives  largely  depends  on  the  continued  pursuit 
by  all  interests  concerned  in  India  of  the  policy  of  improving  the 
quality  and  staple  of  Indian  cotton  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom by  all  practicable  means." 

England  has  been  for  many  years  our  largest  export  cutlet  for 
this  product.  She  was  so  anxious  to  get  our  raw  cotton  that  as 
far  back  as  the  Civil  War  she  threatened  to  become  embroiled  in 
that  strife.  In  her  agreement  with  us,  which  became  effective 
January  1.  1939,  she  graciously  consented  to  continue  to  take  that 
product  free  of  duty.  She  thereby,  in  her  usual  diplomacy,  kept 
the  door  open  for  our  raw  cotton,  but  she  will  take  only  suCacient 
to  fill  her  excess  requirements. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  our  sales  to  her  will  eventually  reach  the 
vanishing  point,  because  in  the  paragraph  quoted  above  she  has 
agreed  to  preserve  her  market  by  propaganda  and  other  means  for 
the  benefit  of  India.  In  that  pact,  which  was  consummated  kss 
than  3  months  after  the  one  with  us  had  become  operative,  she 
agrees  to  import  Indian  cotton  in  the  following  quantities:  The 
current  calendar  year  500.000  bales,  next  year  550.000  bales,  and  all 
subsequent  years  600,000  bales.  Our  sales  to  her,  during  the  first 
month  of  this  particular  agreement,  dropped  over  10,400,000  pounds, 
which  decrease  resvilted  in  a  less  in  excess  of  $600,000  to  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  grower. 

Naturally,  with  her  buying  short  and  fair  staple  cotton  in  huge 
amounts  from  India  and  the  long-staple  variety  from  Egypt,  plus 
additional  purchases  in  Brazil,  the  outlook  for  our  cotton  grower  is 
very  dubious.  Because  of  these  purchases  and  on  account  of  our 
reduction  of  duty  on  cotton  fabrics.  Fhe  is  now  in  a  position  to 
flood  the  American  home  market  with  her  manufactures  of  cotton. 
For  Instance,  prior  to  the  first  of  the  year,  when  our  duty  was  44 Vi 
percent,  English  cotton  broadcloth  sold  in  the  domestic  market  at 
58  cents  per  yard.  Now,  with  the  duty  reduced  to  36  percent,  it  is 
Belling  for  34  cents  per  yard,  while  prices  on  comparable  American 
fabrics  range  from  53 'i  to  56  Vi  cents  per  yard.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  the  American  mills  will  of  necessity  buy  less 
and  less  American  raw  cotton  from  the  American  grower. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

WuxiAM  H.  Clot. 


Religious  Liberty  Versus  Religious  Intolerance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10,  1939 


AR-nCLE   BY   HON.   CLARENCE   J.   McLEOD 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
article  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Hon.  Clarence  J. 

McLeod  : 

[Prom    Liberty,    third    quarter,    19391 

Religious  Lxbertt  Versus  Relicioits  Intolerance 
(By  Hon.  Clarence  J.  McLbod,  Member  of  Congress  from  Michigan) 
In  a  world  suddenly  gone  beserk  it  Is  indeed  gratifying  to  Ameri- 
cans that  each  of  us  may  be  the  governor  of  his  choice  of  religious  be- 
liefs; that  we  arc  part  of  a  nation  whose  Creator  Is  steering  us  safely 


through  the  muddy  rapids  that  are  crammed  with  the  flotsam 
and  Jetcam  of  paganism,  hereticism,  atheism,  and  the  propaganda 
of  false  gods.  We  all  are.  I  believe,  truly  grateful  that  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  be  ca.st  under  the  sheltering  arms  of  a  government  that 
abhors  intolerance  and  bigotry;  one  that  permits  no  man  through 
legislation  to  condemn  or  ridicule  another  because  of  his  religious 
beliefs.  That,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  important  and  essen- 
tial principle  of  religious  liberty. 

GRADUAL    DEFEAT    OF   INTOLERANCE 

Because  Americans  have  been  so  fortunate  In  this  respect.  It 
sometimes  is  difficult  for  them  to  realize  that  there  was  a  time,  for 
a  period  of  many  long  years,  when  their  forbears,  the  first  Ameri- 
can settlers,  did  not  believe  in  such  a  principle  of  religious  liberty. 
Even  a  hasty  glance  at  recorded  history  will  give  them  cause  for 
astonishment. 

When  they  read  that  New  York,  over  150  years  ago,  under  its 
charter  of  rights,  ptirported  to  grant  freedom  of  religion  ;o 
Chrlstlan.'B  only;  that  Maryland,  fotmded  by  the  Catholics,  barred 
from  religious  liberty  the  Unitarians  and  all  other  Christian  sects 
that  did  not  believe  in  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  Jews  and  Moham- 
medans; that  up  until  1784  Virginia  recognized  only  the  established 
Church  of  England;  that  in  New  Jersey,  political  privileges  were 
withheld  from  Catholics;  and  that  in  Pennsylvania  a  statute  read: 
"All  public  officers  must  declare  and  subscrl*je  to  their  disbelief  in 
trensubstantiatlcn.  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  sa.ra- 
ment  of  the  Romish  mass  as  superstitious  and  idolatroire,"  they  will 
wonder  at  the  Intolerance  and  short-sightedness  of  the  Colonists. 

As  they  read  on  through  the  tuidimmed  pages  of  early  American 
history  for  a  possible  lead  as  to  why  Intolerance  finally  was  ex- 
changed for  religious  liberty,  they  will  discover  the  story  of  Rhode 
Island's  tenacity  and  determination— the  result  of  Roger  Williams' 
teachings — in  refusing  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  until  some  guaranty  was  given  that  freedom  of  religious 
belief  would  be  granted  to  all  the  States. 

The  letter  that  accompanied  Rhode  Island's  ratification  occu- 
pies, and  wUl  continue  to  occupy,  a  place  in  the  archives  of  great 
documents.  In  spite  of  its  brevity,  that  statement  sets  out  the  basic 
principle  behind  the  first  amendment  to  our  Constitution,  which 
declares  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  It 
follows : 

"That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the 
manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  con- 
viction, and  not  by  force  or  violence,  and  therefore  all  men  have 
an  equal,  natural,  and  imalienable  right  to  the  free  exercl.se  of  reli- 
gion, according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  that  no  particular 
religious  sect  or  society  ought  to  be  favored,  or  established  by  law 
In  preference  to  others." 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  battle  for  religious 
liberty  has  been  won.  At  no  time  since  the  Inclusion  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  our  Constitution  in  1790  has  there  been  any  successful 
attempt  to  overthrow  that  liberty.  It  is  true  that  at  various  times 
since  1790  the  religious  liberties  of  certain  sects  have  been  threat- 
ened by  other  groups,  but  In  no  Instance  have  such  liberties  been 
usurped  completely  or  for  more  than  a  short  space  of  time. 

The  story  of  religious  liberty  has  been  covered  In  this  worthy 
periodical  on  numerous  occasions  In  the  past  by  far  more  able 
writers  than  I,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  others  will  express 
their  views  in  future  Issues.  It  Is  well  that  so  many  Americans 
have  fought  and  wUl  continue  to  fight  for  the  retention  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  It  is  most  important  that  our  fellow  countrymen 
constantly  be  reminded  of  their  sacred  heritage,  their  good  fortune 
In  being  able  to  lay  claim,  among  many  other  valuable  things,  to 
complete  religious  freedom. 

POLITICAL  "isms"  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBEHTT 

As  we  glance  at  the  troubled  world  which  lies  about  us,  we  are, 
I  believe,  more  and  more  Impressed  with  the  grim  and  sinister 
aspects  of  conditions  abroad.  If  we  su-e  to  protect  and  retain  our 
liberties,  It  is  necessary  that  we  always  be  on  the  alert  and  keep 
an  eye  open  for  anyone  who  would  scuttle  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties  for  some  other  system  of  human  mansigement.  In  keeping 
our  eyes  trained  for  such  Invaders  we  should  remember  that  the 
foundation  of  Americanism  Is  class,  racial,  and  religious  tolerance; 
that  the  foundation  of  nazi-lsm  and  fascism  Is  religious  hatred; 
and  that  the  foundation  of  communism  is  class  hatred.  Our  phi- 
losophy of  government  Is  based  upon  belief  in  God  as  the  Supreme 
Riiler  of  the  universe;  nazl-lsm.  fascism,  and  communism  are  pagan 
philosophies  of  government  which  either  deny,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Communist,  or  ignore,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Fascist  and  the  Nazi, 
the  existence  and  divine  authority  of  God.  Since  nazi-lsm,  fascism, 
and  communism  are  materialistic  and  pagan,  hatred  is  encouraged, 
whereas  the  very  essence  of  Americanism  Is  tolerance. 

The  workings  of  the  Communist  Party  In  this  country  are  well 
known  by  the  great  majority  of  Americans.  In  recent  months 
their  strategies  and  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  the  American  system 
of  government  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  proletarian  system, 
and  their  activities  among  the  American  labor  class  to  engender 
class  hatred,  have  been  made  public  and  are  now  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety. 

Without  attempting  to  touch  upwan  the  communistic  principle 
of  distribution  of  wealth  and  property,  and  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  attitude  of  the  Communist  Party  toward  religion  only, 
the  testimony  of  William  Z.  Poster,  twice  candidate  of  the  Com- 
mimist  Party  for  President  of  the  United  States,  before  the  Fish 
committee.  Is  Indicative  of  the  danger  which  constantly  Is  lurking 
in  the  background,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  overthrow  and 
abolish  religious  freedom  In  tliis  country; 
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"The  Chairiian.  Does  your  party  advocate  the  abolition  and 
destruction  of  religious  beliefs? 

"Mr.  Foster.  Our  party  conelc'.era  religion  to  be  the  opium  of  the 
people,  as  Karl  Marx  has  stated,  and  we  carry  on  propaganda  for 
the  liquidation  of  these  prejudices  amongst  the  workers. 

"The  Chairman.  To  be  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
do  you  have  to  be  an  atheist? 

"Mr.  Foster.  In  order  to  be — there  Is  no  formal  requirement  to 
this  effect.  Many  workers  Join  the  Ccmmunlst  Party  who  still 
have  some  religious  scruples,  or  religious  ideas;  but  a  worker  who 
will  Join  the  Communist  Party,  who  understands  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  Communist  Party,  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
process  of  liquidating  his  religious  beliefs,  and,  if  he  still  has 
any  llngerlngs  when  he  Joins  the  party,  he  will  soon  get  rid  of 
them.  But  Irrellgton — that  is.  atheism — Is  not  laid  down  as  a 
formal  requirement  for  membership  in  the  Communist  Party. 

"The  Chadiman.  Can  members  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Russia  be  married  in  the  church  and  maintain  religious  beliefs 
of  that  nature,  and  practice  them? 

"Mr.  Foster.  My  opinion  is  that  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  wctild  be  married  in  a  church  woiild 
not  be  of  any  value  to  the  Communist  Party. 

"Tl:;e  Chairman.  Could  he  maintJiin  his  membership  In  the 
party? 

"Mr.  Foster.  He  would  not. 

"The  Chairman.  He  would  be  put  out  of  the  party? 

"Mr.  FosTFA.  Eventually,  If  not  for  that  specific  act. 

"The  Ch.'Mhman.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  in  this  country? 

"Mr.  Fosnx.  As  I  stated  before,  workers  who  would  b^  so  Imbued 
with  religious  superstitions  that  they  would  be  married  in  a  church 
wou'd  be  of  no  value  to  the  Communist  Party. 

"The  Chairv.an.  And  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  them  In 
this  country  that  happens  to  them  In  Russia? 

"Mr   Foster.  Of  course." 

If  this  testimony  signifies  anything.  It  signifies  that  ahead  there 
are  new  battles  to  be  fought  toward  the  maintenance  of  religious 
liberties.  The  tortures  suffered  in  past  centuries,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  blood  spilled  In  the  never-ceasing  battles  for  religious  free- 
dom. It  appears  to  me,  are  ominous  precursors  of  what  is  yet  to 
come. 

It  still  Is  the  cry  of  "right  over  might."  How  long  It  all  will  go 
on  and  what  the  result  will  be,  I  cannot  venture  to  predict.  This 
I  know:  Men  are  human,  and  regardless  of  their  powers  in  this 
world,  they  must  some  day  die;  but  faith  will  live  on  forever  in  spite 
of  the  widespread  attempts  to  abolish  man's  God-given  rights  of 
free  will  and  free  thinking. 


Our  Relations  With  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   PHILIPPINE -AMERICAN   ADVOCATE 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  my  resolution 
offered  on  May  19.  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  study  our  relations  with  the  Philippines.  I  herewith 
ask  consent  of  the  House  to  publish  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Porfirio  U.  Sevilla,  publisher  of  the  Philippine-American 
Advocate  and  a  critic  of  Quezon's  administration. 

This  editorial  brings  sharply  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
the  critical  condition  facing  American  relations  in  the  Orient 
during  the  present  Japanese  campaign  of  Asiatic  conquest. 

The  editor  of  the  Philippine-American  Advocate  Indicts  the 
Philippine  government,  controlled  by  President  Quezon,  for 
collusion  with  Japanese-Spanish  interests  against  the  inter- 
ests not  only  of  the  Filipinos  but  the  peace  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Advocate  speaks  for  an  independent  Filipino  league, 
representing  the  view  and  sentiment  of  a  large  minority 
headed  by  General  Agulnaldo,  and  the  veterans,  the  Right 
Honorable  Juan  Sumulong.  the  brain  of  the  opposition  leaders 
in  the  Philippines  today;  General  Alejandrino.  the  director  of 
the  Popular  Front;  and  various  other  independent  opposition 
groups  and  leaders.  Such  a  crisis  warrants  prompt  investi- 
gation by  Congress  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  may  arise. 


Publisher  Sevilla 's  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Congress  Mitst  Get  Rid  of  Qttezon  Betore  He  Embroils  the  United 

States — Why  I  Oppose  the  Regime  of  President  Quezon 

(By  Porflrlo  U.  Sevilla,  publisher) 

For  many  months  now  the  Advocate  has  conducted  o  publicity 
campaign  against  the  present  administration  of  the  Philippine 
government.  This  campaign  Is  devoted  to  a  public  cause — the  dear- 
est cause  in  the  world  to  the  patriotic  people  who  are  the  subjects 
and  victims  of  an  exploiting  government. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  frank  statement  In  review  of  the  grounds 
on  which  our  light  is  based.  It  is  high  time  that  the  two  peoples 
mo.st  deeply  Interested — first  of  all,  the  18,000.000  people  of  our 
Pacific  archipelago;  and,  second,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  for  over  40  years  have  lieen  our  best  friends  on  earth — knew 
definitely  the  ground  of  our  publicity  fight  in  precise  terms. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  administrative  regime  of  President  Quezon: 

1.  Because  it  places  in  increasing  jeopardy,  month  after 
month,  the  liberty  and  national  security  of  the  Filipino  people, 
even  to  the  point  of  threatening  their  future  Indepeiideace  and 
national  existence  when  the  Independence  Act  casts  them  upon  the 
mercy  of  Providence. 

2.  Because  the  outstanding  achievement  of  the  Quezon  admin- 
istration has  been  to  tighten  the  strangle  ho:d  of  the  armed 
"Machlavelli  of  the  Pacific."  who  ha*  already  devastated  the  neigh- 
boring mainland  and  is  now  perfecting  his  "encirclement"  of  the 
Philippines. 

3.  Because  outstanding  executive  acts  and  legislative  meas- 
ures have  worked  to  increase  Japanese  Immigration,  Japanese  land 
ownership,  Japanese  industrial  and  shipping  control,  and  even 
Japanese  political  influence  in  the  land  of  the  Filipinos  seeking 
national  independence. 

4.  Because  President  Quezon,  through  his  political  managers 
(and  by  apparent  Japanes^  Influence),  is  at  this  hour  seeking  to 
prolong  his  official  tenure  in  power  beyond  the  lawful  period  by 
emasculation  of  the  Constitution.  And  he  Is  doing  this  in  violation 
of  his  preelection  pledges  to  the  people  who  entrusted  him  with  a 
single  6-year  term  in  office.  In  a  word,  he  is  foUowlng  in  the  well- 
trodden  path  of  the  dictators  of  the  Old  World. 

5.  Becau.se  the  foremost  interests  which  he  serves  are  not  those 
of  his  native  land  but  foreign  capitalistic  and  militaristic  in- 
terests seeking  control  of  the  Philippines  for  thtlr  own  aggran- 
dizement. The  people  of  the  Philippines  are  the  pawns  and  their 
lands  are  to  be  the  recruiting  ground  for  foreign  exploitation — 
as  was  the  case  before  the  United  States  came  to  their  rescue. 

6.  Because  the  Quezon  administration,  through  collaboration 
with  foreign  aggressive  interests,  threatens  by  graauil  monopoly  of 
all  governmental  powers,  eventually  to  so  entangle  the  Philippines 
In  the  foreign  network,  that  the  only  way  for  escape  is  war.  and  a 
war  of  national  suicide.  How  long  would  cur  long-sought  Philip- 
pine independence  last  after  the  guns  of  the  battleships  from  the 
north  hove  In  sight  on  Manila  Bay? 

7.  Because  one  more  term  of  Quezon  would  cost  us  the  loss 
of  our  one  great  friend — the  United  States — which  in  1898  saved  us 
from  Spanish  barbarous  and  despotic  rule  and,  during  the  past  40 
years,  has  exj>ended  $800,000,000  for  our  economic  development, 
reads  and  bridges,  sanitation  and  education,  and  all  that  goes  to 
embellish  civilized  life. 

8.  Because  the  Quezon  administration  is  on  closer  terms  with 
the  Government  of  Fascist-Nazi  Japan  than  with  the  patriots  of 
our  own  people  and  Is  working  harder  for  the  capitalistic  foreign 
monopolists  than  for  the  workers  in  cur  fields  and  the  people  in 
our  homes.  Where  does  Quezon  go  when  he  is  photographed  at  a 
state  banquet — to  the  Filipino  homes  or  to  a  palace  in  Tokyo? 

9.  Because  Quezon's  appointee  to  the  high  position  of  Resident 
Commissioner  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the  person 
of  Spaniard  Joaquin  "Mike"  EUzalde.  who  Is  not  a  Filipino,  but  a 
capitalist  from  the  royalty  period  of  Spain;  who  actually  served  5 
years  In  the  Spanish  Army;  a  man  who  has  a  corporate  Interest  In 
a  good  share  of  the  monopolies  which  rob  the  Filipino  producer 
and  wcrklnginan.  Why  can  we  not  have  a  Resident  Commi'Sloner 
devoted  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  country,  a  Filipino 
patriot  like  the  veteran  General  Agulnaldo?  Why?  Because 
Quezon  is  on  the  job.  And  he  proposes  to  extend  his  control  of 
that  Job — even  If  he  has  to  override  or  emasculate  our  constitution. 

10  Because  Quezon  Is  so  blind  to  patriotic  service  and  so  deaf  to 
the  appeal  of  patriotic  duty  that  he  has  moved  to  abolish  the  pen- 
sion of  Gen.  EmlUo  Agulnaldo  and  other  Spanish -American  war 
veterans  opposed  to  the  Quezon  administration.  He  atxjlishes  the 
pensions  of  Filipino  veterans  and  extends  special  privileges  to  the 
foreign  monopolists  and  Japan. 

11.  Because  the  Quezon  administration  and  the  so-called  Quezon 
national  assembly  is  filled  with  pro-Japanese  officeholders  and 
attorneys  and  agents  of  Japanese  landlords  and  commercial  inter- 
ests. Quezon,  himself.  Is  too  closely  associated  with  the  Japanese, 
and  even  Quezon's  secretary  and  his  chief  of  staff,  his  appointees 
to  departments,  and  a  dozen  at  least  of  his  assemblymen  working 
In  his  Interest,  are  known  to  have  Japanese  affiliations.  A  New 
York  Times  correspondent  reports  that  "three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  National  Assembly  are  on  the  books  of 
Mitsui,  O.  S,  K..  Purakwaa,  and  other  big  Japanese  credit-extending 
companies,  as  'legal  counsel."  " 

12.  Finally,  because  further  extension  of  the  Queeon  bureaucracy 
in  dictatorial  power,  like  that  of  the  pro-Spanish  Fasclst-Nazist 
powers  abroad,  points  to  the  day  when  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
may  be  without  power  in  their  own  native  land — without  power  and 
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without  Inalienable  rights  in  their  own  country.  They  will  be  peon 
subjects  of  capitalist  and  militarist  powers  under  foreign  fiags. 
What  then  will  be  the  destiny  of  Philippine  Independence?  The 
first  step  In  government  for  true  Philippine  Independence  Is,  get 
rid  of  Quezon.  And  the  second  step  is.  put  out  of  office  the  Q'uezon 
gang. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  hearings  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
one  of  the  stanchest  friends  of  Philippine  Independence,  Senator 
William  H.  King,  who  has  worked  20  years  In  the  Philippine  cause, 
made  this  statement  concerning  the  present  situation  In  AHla  and 
the  Philippines — a  statement  that  all  thinking  readers  know  to  be 
conservative : 

"At  that  time  (when  the  Independence  Act  passed  the  Senate  in 
1934)  some  of  us  be'.leved — I  among  the  number — that  Japan  was 
entering  upon  a  democratic  development.  I  was  mistaken.  She 
has  demonstrated  that  she  seeks  dictatorial  authority.  She  seeks 
the  conquest  not  only  of  China  but  perhaps  of  the  Orient." 

And  the  footstool  of  Japanese  dictatorship  of  the  Philippines  Is 
the  Quezon  administration.  Quezon,  as  shown  by  his  official  ap- 
pointments, his  legislative  measures,  his  visits  back  and  forth 
between  Manila  and  Tokyo,  and  between  Manila  and  Berlin,  has 
demonstrated  to  the  profound  conviction  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed his  steps,  that  he  is  the  monkey  for  pulling  Japanese,  Span- 
ish, and  Nazi  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  What  else  coUld  he  have 
done,  that  he  has  not  done,  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  foreign 
dictatorship  over  the  Filipino  people? 

If  his  political  regime  Is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  Spanish-Jap- 
anese entente,  why  is  it  that  the  Quezon  assembly  is  aiding  Japa- 
nese Immigration  and  landowning  in  the  Philippines,  so  that  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  may  at  an  early  date  follow  the  example  of  Hitler 
and  take  over  the  country  held  by  its  nationals?  Quezon  and  his 
organization  are  In  effect  making  Luzon  and  Mindanao  a  "Sudeten- 
land"  for  the  Asiatic  Hitler  of  the  north — the  Emperor  of  Japan. 
Why  Is  It  that  all  of  the  Iron  ore  and  most  cf  the  manganese,  coal, 
and  chromium  of  Mindanao  go  to  Japan?  Why  Is  It  that  the  20.000 
Japs  of  Davao  Province  own  70  percent  of  the  land  and  abaca  pro- 
duction? 'Why  is  it  that  95  percent  even  of  Davao's  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  handled  by  Japanese  commercial  agents?  Why 
is  It  that  70,000  Davao  natives  are  dependent  upon  Jap  enterprises? 
Moreover,  why  is  It  that  the  Quezon  assembly  has  such  Japanese- 
minded  representatives  as  the  following  people  of  known  affiliation 
with  Japanese  enterprises;  for  example: 

Assemblyman  Juan  T.  Alano,  of  Davao  (70  percent  Jap  control) . 
Judge  Benito  Natlvldad,  of  Davao  (Jap  "Sudetenland") . 
Assemblyman     Maximo    Kalaw     (president.     Japanese-Philippine 
Society). 

Ex-Assemblyman  Romualdo  Qulempo.  of  Davao  (Japanese  land 
Interest ) . 

Ex-Governor  Sarlnas,  of  the  Davao  Japanese  Province. 
Assemblyman  Pedro  Sabldo,  attorney  for  Jap  Interests. 
Quezon's  Secretary  Vargas,  associated  with  Jap  luml)er  Interest. 
(Secretary   Vargas   also   acts  as  head   of   the   Commonwealth   of 
the  Philippines  when  President  Quezon  Is  abroad,  disregarding  con- 
stitutional powers  and  rights  of  Vice  President  Osmena  to  hold  the 
position  as  acting  President  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  usually 
recognized    in    a    democratic    government,    pi^rtlcularly    with    the 
present  set-up  of  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act.) 

The  Davao-Japanese  scandal  reached  the  point  that  High  Com- 
missioner McNutt  held  an  Investigation  of  the  land-lease  scandal 
Involving  rich  Japanese  landholders. 

Also,  consider  the  appointment  of  Spaniard  Joaquin  "Mike"  Ell- 
zalde  making  the  Phfllppines  safe  and  powerful  for  the  Spanish 
interests,  competing  with  the  best  Interests  of  the  Filipino  people. 
Th"  Philippine  Civic  Union  pictures  the  Philippine  plight  under 
the  Quezon  regime  with  the  following  graphic  symbol:  "The  PliUip- 
plncs— for  Japan?" 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  the  Philippine- Japanese  struggle 
that  Is  full  of  near-future  complications.  Th?  Slno-Japanese  con- 
flict in  Its  monthly  broadening  radius  of  activity  may  yet  develop 
until  the  FUlpino  finds  it  not  a  foreign  issue  but  an  internal  racial 
issue . 

The  Quezon  administration  reports  no  census  of  population  sta- 
tistics showing  the  comparative  numl)er  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
and  Filipinos  for  the  Philippines  up  to  date.  Officially  the  popula- 
tion is  around  12.000.000,  although  a  complete  census  is  likely  to 
extend  that  figure  to  18.000,000. 

This  much  Is  known,  however,  regarding  Japanese  and  Chinese 
industrial  and  commercial  control.  Of  the  two  great  Industries 
abaca  and  rice,  the  Japanese  control  the  abaca  Industry,  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  Income  from  commerce,  and  the  Chinese  con- 
trol ihe  rice  Industry,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  food.  Both 
Japanese  and  Chinese  are  large  factors  in  all  minor  local  Industrl^. 
Tliough  Filipinos  constitute  the  majority  of  the  rice  farmers,  75 
percent  of  the  200  rice  mills  that  mill  and  market  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  are  owned  by  the  Chinese,  Just  as  70  percent  of  the  abaca  (ma- 
nila  hemp)  Industry  is  controlled  by  the  Japanese  and  Spaniards. 
The  PhUlpplnes  themselves,  therefore,  have  all  the  "makiiigs" 
for  a  Sino-Japanese  contest  within  their  own  boundaries.  One 
cf  the  reasons  why  the  Japanese  Government  Is  so  anxious  to 
extend  the  power  of  Quezon,  and  by  a  controlled  "plebiscite 
hasten  the  day  of  so-called  "independence"  is  undoubtedly  in  order, 
as  quickly  as  may  be,  Japanese  sovereignty  over  the  Chinese  may 
be  demonstrated  in  the  Philippines. 

The  visits  of  Quezon  to  BerUn  and  Tokyo,  and  the  recent  return 
visit  of  a  German  official  party  stopping  at  Manila  on  Its  way  to 
Tokyo,  may  be  the  educational  preliminaries  in  order  that  Dictator 


Quezon  may  handle  the  Japanese  'Sudeten"  cases  as  wisely  and 
efficiently  as  even  Adolph  Hitler. 

If  the  Japanese  follow  their  Asiatic  mainland  policy  In  "crack- 
ing down"  on  the  Chinese  of  the  Philippines,  the  Filipino  people 
may  yet  see.  If  they  extend  the  power  of  Quezon,  that  their  main 
food  crop,  rice,  has  passed  under  the  control  of  Japan. 

Japanese  encroachment,  under  the  helpful  auspices  of  Quezon, 
already  extends  In  the  following  fields  of  national  development — 
Japanese  Immigration,  Japanese  commercial  and  banking  enter- 
prise, Japanese  Industrial  and  shipping  control,  and,  above  all. 
Japanese  political  and  governmental  control.  All  that  Japan  now 
needs  Is  food  control  of  the  Philippines,  and  Japanese  domination 
over  the  Chinese  may  be  the  major  step  to  that  end. 

Therefore,  I  repeat:  There  Is  no  hope  for  Philippine  independence 
until  the  Filipino  people  wake  up  to  the  realities — and  get  rid  of 
Quezon. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  feel  justified  in  asking  the  Members  at 
Congress  to  vote  "yes"  to  H.  Res.  198. 


Views  of  Gov.  A.  Harry  Moore,  of  New  Jersey,  On 
an  Ideal  W.  P.  A.  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1939 


LETTER     FROM     HON.     A.     HARRY     MOORE.     GOVERNOR     OP 

NEW   JERSEY 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7,  1939.  Hon.  A.  Harry 
Moore,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  addressed  a  letter  to  Hon. 
Edward  T.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  setting  forth  his  views  of  the  chief  essentials 
of  an  ideal  W.  P.  A.  program. 

Governor  Moore  is  the  first  man  in  all  the  long  history  of 
New  Jersey  to  have  been  selected  by  its  people  as  their 
Governor  for  the  third  time.  He  has  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  State  both  in  prosperous  times  and  in  times  of  depres- 
sion. No  man  in  the  United  States  is  better  qualified  to 
discuss  the  difficulties  facing  the  States  during  these  parlous 
days  and  what  relationships  should  exist  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  with  the  larger  view  in  mind 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  States. 

Because  of  his  ability  and  experience  and  his  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem  involved,  I  submit  herewith  the  letter 

above  referred  to: 

State  House, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  7,  1939. 
Hon.  Edward  T.  Tatloe. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

House  of  Represent atii^es.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Tatlor:  As  I  said  I  would  in  my  telegram 
of  May  15,  I  have  prepared  my  views  In  respect  to  the  W.  P.  A.  and 
the  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  in  providing  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed  on  the  basis  of  our  experience  with  the  work  program 
and  with  the  problems  it  Is  Intended  to  solve. 

To  summarize  at  once,  I  should  say  these  are  the  chief  essentials 
of  an  ideal  W.  P.  A.  program: 

(1)  It  should  provide  employment  for  all  of  the  needy  and  em- 
ployable unemployed — not  Just  part  of  them. 

(2)  It  should  apply  a  needs  test  periodically  to  be  siire  that  none 
but  needy  unemployed  is  given  work. 

(3)  It  should  accept  only  those  projects,  among  all  proposed, 
which  constitute  the  greatest  possible  asset  to  the  greatest  possible 
nvunber  of  persons. 

(4)  It  should  provide  for  sponsor^'  contributions  within  the  limit 
of  what  sponsors  can  afford  to  pay.  and 

(5)  It  should  provide  that  a  schedule  of  expenditure  and  employ- 
ment, once  launched,  shall  not  be  Jeopardized  by  changing  Federal 
regulation  and  policy. 

I  do  not  contend  that  your  committee  can  devise  a  program 
perfect  In  all  these  particulars  as  easily  as  I  and  other  Governors 
may  advocate  it;  but  I  do  sincerely  recommend  that  you  test  each 
clause  proposed  In  work-relief  legislation  by  asking  whether  it 
would  contribute  toward  such  a  program  as  I  have  outlined. 

I  shall  discuss  separately  the  essentials  I  have  enumerated. 

All-inclusive  employment:  Such  a  program  Is  fully  Justified  in 
our  Federal  policy.  This  administration  has  contended  throughout 
its  incumbency  that  national  unemployment,  caused  by  a  national 
catastrophe,  is  a  national  problem— not  the  problem  of  any  political 
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rvibdlvlsJon.  But  the  Federal  Government  has  never  assumed  and 
is  not  now  aiaiimlng  this  readllv  admitted  obligation.  The  W.  P.  A. 
In  New  Jersey  employs  about  80.000  of  our  130.000  needy  employ- 
ables, representing  family  units  comprl.sing  438.800  persons,  leaving 
the  other  40.000  to  be  cared  for  by  the  State  and  the  municipalities. 

This  lag  exercises  an  ill  effect  upon  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, upon  Industry,  and  finally  upon  national  welfare.  These 
40  000  persons  cause  an  undue  strain  upon  the  finances  of  the 
State  and  the  municipalities,  already  overburdened  with  direct 
relief,  unemployment  compensation,  widows'  pensions,  and  similar 
subsistence  payments.  Being  unsalaried,  they  are  nonpurchasers, 
to  the  detriment  of  ind\istry  and  consequently  to  the  detriment  of 
a  nation  whose  economic  welfare  depends  upon  Industry's  capacity 
to  recover  in  a  measxire,  then  employ  and  pay,  then  sell  to  persons 
pe'd.  Industry  cannot  achieve  this  first  step  toward  recovery  with- 
out buyers,  and  persons  on  direct  relief  are  hardly  buyers.  Until  It 
achieves  a  first  stride  toward  recovery.  Industry  cannot  employ  and 
pay.  and  until  It  employs  and  pays  It  can  have  no  market  to  sell  to. 
I  therefore  recommend  a  W.  P.  A.  program  which  really  cares  for 
the  persons  it  should  care  for,  according  to  a  clearly  pronounced 
and  nationally  approved  Federal  policy. 

Periodical  needs  tests — on  first  glance  It  would  appear  that  an 
all-lnclu.sive  employment  program  Is  a  means  of  keeping  as  many 
persons  as  possible  on  relief,  and  that  recurring  needs  tests  are  a    I 
means  of  keeping  as  many  as  possible  off  relief,  bo  that  to  ask    I 
for  both  would  seem  contradictory. 

There  is  actually  no  contradiction  Involved.  Putting  all  needy 
employables  on  the  pay  rolls  now  Is  the  best  way  to  get  them  off 
eventually:  It  helps  to  create  a  place  for  them  in  Industry.  Keep- 
ing persons  who  are  not  needy  off  the  W.  P.  A.  pay  rolls  helps 
greatly  toward  putting  on  all  those  who  are  needy. 

The  needs  test  lately  applied  took  2.016  persons  off  the  W.  P.  A. 
here.  Under  an  all-inclusive  employment  program  tliis  would 
take  40,000  cases,  representing  family  units  comprising  128.000 
persons,  off  direct  relief:  put  them  on  the  W.  P.  A.  and  make 
purchasers  useful  to  industry  of  them,  relieving  the  State  and  the 
municipalities  from  pmylng  able  persons  to  do  nothing,  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  Industry.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  definitely 
worth  while. 

Strict  review  of  projects:  Just  as  we  should  get  all  the  relief 
benefit  possible  out  of  work  relief,  so  should  we  get  all  the  material 
wealth  out  of  it  that  is  possible.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  project 
should  create  something  usefxil;  It  should  create  that  which,  among 
many  possibilities,  will  be  most  useful  to  most  persons. 

This  Implies  no  criticism  of  the  municipalities,  which  sponsor 
the  bulk  of  our  projects  or  the  W.  P.  A.,  which  carries  out  the 
work.  Both  do  remarkably  well,  considering  the  hindrances  to 
better  selection  of   projects. 

Chief  among  these  hindrances  is  a  lack  of  machinery  for  en- 
couraging cooperative  sponsorship  among  municipalities.  Where 
town  borders  town,  as  they  do  throughout  the  suburban  East, 
there  Is  aa  much  need  to  create  or  Improve  Jointly  used  facilities, 
such  as  community  sewage  systems,  consolidated  school  buildings, 
through  highways,  miles  of  beach,  fronting  many  towns,  etc.. 
OS  there   Is  to  create  or   Improve  separately   tised   facilities. 

It  is  obvious  that  In  such  Joint  undertakings  there  must  be  a 
central  authority,  and  It  Is  natural  that  each  municipality  should 
Insist  upon  exercising  that  authority  If  it  Is  to  take  part  in  the 
project.  Consequently,  many  Joint  projects,  superior  In  every 
respect,  are  discarded  In  favor  of  less  beneficial  undertakings  sim- 
ply because  these  may  be  sponsored  by  a  single  municipality. 

To  remedy  this  I  suggest  that  the  W.  P.  A.  be  empowered  to 
cooperate  with  a  State  W.  P.  A.  authority  designed  to  facilitate 
Joint  projects. 

Adjusted  sponsors'  contributions:  Advocates  of  higher  sponsors' 
contribution  to  work  relief  argue  that  the  ^deral  Government 
cannot  spend  at  Its  present  rate  without  exceeding  Its  legal  debt 
limit  or  establishing  higher  limitation  by  act  of  Congress.  They 
reason  against  such  spending  as  If  we  had  but  to  choose  whether 
to  spend  or  not  to  spend.  Actually,  no  such  easy  choice  Is  open 
to  us.  We  shall  spend  of  necessity,  and  even  overexpend,  so  long 
as  the  life  of  our  people  depends  upon  It.  The  actual  question  Is 
whether  the  Federal  Goveriiment  or  the  separate  States  shall  over- 
expend. 

In  my  opinion  It  Is  better  for  the  Federal  Government  to  over- 
expend,  creating  one  financial  problem  to  be  solved  by  national 
action  and  with  the  whole  national  resources,  than  for  the  48 
States  to  overexpend.  creating  48  financial  problems,  each  to  vex 
a  Federal  Government  that  has  neither  power  nor  precedent  to 
apply  a  uniform  solution,  nor  to  bring  the  whole  national  resovirces 
to  bear. 

The  Federal  Government,  having  tapped  almost  every  source  of 
taxation,  leaves  the  States  no  alternative  but  to  pyramid  tax  upon 
tax. 

Uninterrupted  employment  program:  It  appears  to  me  desirable 
that  a  sponsoring  agency  should  feel  reasonably  certain,  once  Its 
program  Is  approved  by  the  W.  P.  A.,  that  change  without  notice 
shall  not  cancel  this  approval.  It  is  understandable  that  an  organ- 
isation so  vast  and  new  as  the  W.  P.  A.  should,  during  Its  first 
years,  have  to  experiment  a  great  teal  with  procedures,  but  many 
of  us  hope  that  after  4  years  of  experience  In  Federal  work 
relief  the  W.  P.  A.  will  be  able  to  proceed  more  smoothly  than  It 
has  In  the  past.  Government,  also,  could  do  with  a  little  con- 
fidence. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Haut  Moork,  Governor. 


H.   R.  4391— Bindenip-Voorhis   Monetary   Control 

Bill  Explained 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  T.  FAULKNER 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an  article  written  by 
William  T.  Faulkner  in  reply  to  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Coogan's 
criticisms  of  H.  R.  4931,  known  as  the  Binderup-Voorhis 
Monetary  Control  Act,  which  act  is  based  on  the  100-percent 
reserves  for  demand  deposits,  as  advocated  and  outlined  by 
Dr.  Irving  Fisher,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  monetary  au- 
thorities.   The  article  follows: 

As  one  follows  the  gsrratlons  of  the  money  question  through  Its 
many  ramifications  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  why  no 
real  and  effective  remedial  legislation  Is  possible  of  enactment. 
No  sooner  does  one  self-styled  "monetary  exp>ert"  publish  his 
views,  and  a  proposed  solution,  than  another  equally  able  authority 
starts  shooting  the  proposal  full  of  holes.  What  possible  hope  can 
exist  In  the  minds  of  men  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  funda- 
mental question  imtU  these  experts  get  together  and  agree  on 
a  common  working  basis  and  then  all  pull  together  for  the  same 
program?  Is  It  any  matter  for  wonder  that  conscientious  Con- 
gressmen who  have  not  made  any  detailed  study  of  this  question 
refuse  to  act  In  any  way  when  they  are  confronted,  with  such  a 
diversity  of  Ideas  among  those  they  feel  should  know  something 
about  the  subject? 

On  March  10.  1939.  Congressman  Voobhis  Introduced  a  bill  In  the 
House.  H.  R  4931,  known  as  the  Binderup-Voorhis  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1939,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  This  bill  is  practically  a  rewrite  of  a  bill  whlclx 
ex-Congressman  Blnderup  had  In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  and. 
on  the  whole,  has  evoked  the  acclaim  and  active  support  of  most 
monetary -reform  students.  Very  few  perfect  bills  have  ever  been 
enacted,  practically  every  original  act  has  been  amended,  some 
many  times,  to  meet  unforeseeable  conditions  and  it  Is  very  doubt- 
ful If  the  sponsors  of  H.  R.  4931  ever  felt  that  this  bill  would  prove 
100  percent  satisfactory.  However.  Its  enactment  would  certainly  be 
a  step  In  the  right  direction  and  would  place  the  control  of  money. 
Its  issuance  and  regulation.  In  the  hands  of  Congress  where  the 
Constitution  (art.  I,  sec.  8)  says  It  shall  reside. 

The  first  adverse  comment  on  H.  R.  4931  which  the  writer  has 
seen  was  offered  by  an  eminent  monetary  reform  student,  Mlsa 
Gertrude  M.  Coogan.  In  Central  Northwest  Topics,  of  June  1  and 
June  8.  1939.  In  her  analysis  of  the  bill.  Miss  Coogan  states  that 
It  does  not  "provide  for  resumption  by  Congress  of  the  power  to 
coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin," 
Section  6  (a)  of  the  bill  says,  "The  Board  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  use  any  or  all  of  Its  powers  to  bring  about  and 
maintain  full  employment  and  a  stable  buying  power  in  the 
dollar."  Section  6  (b)  authorizes  and  directs  the  Board  to  pur- 
chase with  lawful  money  "direct  or  guaranteed  obligations  of  the 
United  States"  and  continue  this  policy  "until  such  time  as  a 
condition  of  practically  full  employment  has  been  attained  or 
until  the  bujrlng  power  of  the  dollar  has  been  restored  to  the 
average  level  held  by  It  In  the  year  1926."  Section  6  (c)  pro- 
vides that  when  the  objectives  named  In  section  6  (b)  have  been 
attained  the  Board  shall  "use  any  or  all  of  Its  powers  to  maintain  ' 
thoFe  conditions  Section  6  (d)  orders  the  Board  to  promptly 
notify  the  Congress  and  the  President  "with  recommendations 
for  appropriate  legislation"  If  It  ever  finds  Its  powers  are  In- 
sufficient to  fulfill  Its  mandate.  Section  7  provides  for  a  sufficient 
flow  of  new  lawful  money  to  maintain  "the  productive  capacity 
of  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,"  In  an  expanding  popula- 
tion and.  In  the  event  of  threatened  undue  Inflation  the  Board 
is  mandated  to  sell  United  States  obligations  In  sufficient  amounts 
to  absorb  any  surplus  floating  funds.  Does  Miss  Coogan  expect 
the  Congress  to  sit  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  every  day  In  the 
year  and  thus  "regxUate  and  coin"  our  money?  Or,  is  It  Just  as 
effective  to  have  a  Board  operating  under  mandate  perform  those 
functions?  What  more  can  the  Congress  do  to  "coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof"  than   is  provided  for   above? 

Miss  Coogan  says  the  bill  "does  not  end  the  existing  dependence 
of  the  United  States  upon  a  privately  created  and  destroyed  bank 
credit."  Section  1  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
purchase  the  Federal  Reserve  System  of  banks,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  "It  being  the  Intention  of  this  act  to  vest  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  absolute,  complete,  and  uncondi- 
tional ownership  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks"  and  further, 
all  earnings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  "shall  be  paid  Into  the 
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general  fund  of  the  Treasury."    Would  there  be  anything  private 
about  such  a  set-up? 

Miss  Coogan  say.s:  "It  does  not  provide  a  dependable  medium 
of  exchange  not  based  on  debt."  Section  2  (a)  of  the  bUl  says: 
"The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  hereby 
constituted  the  monetary  agent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  regulate  the  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  States 
In  accordance  with  article  I.  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Board  shaU  have  sole 
power  to  issue  all  lawful  money  of  the  United  States."  The  bill 
does  not  say  that  the  money  issued  by  the  Board  mvist  be  backed 
by  bonds,  gold,  or  sliver  to  be  lawful.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
mandate  any  money  issued  by  the  Board  would  be  la^vful  money 
within  the  full  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  would  have 
the  credit  of  the  entire  Nation  beck  of  it.  By  what  stretch  of 
the  imagination  would  such  money  be  "based  on  debt"?  It  would 
be  exactly  similar  to  the  greenbacks  Issued  by  Lincoln,  still  In 
circulation,  and  to  which  Miss  Coogan  refers  In  her  article  of 
June  8. 

Miss  Coogan  says,  "It  does  not  get  rid  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
or  System  or  the  National  Bank  Act."  Yet  section  8  of  the  bill 
states:  "AU  la^s  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed."  Could  language  be  clearer  or  more  explicit?  Or  Is  Kliss 
Coogan  objecting  because  the  Binderup-Voorhis  bill  retains  the 
name,  machinery,  and  physical  plant  of  the  present  Federal  Reserve 
System  of  banks?  In  her  book.  Money  Creators,  Miss  Coogan  makes 
the  point  that  the  present  sjstem  is  Federal  in  name  only;  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  make  It  Federal  In  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  any  Implication  to  the  effect  that  either 
gold  or  silver  has  any  "unit  of  value"  in  our  domCRtlc  economy.  It 
docs  provide  in  section  2  (j)  that  "the  Board  shall  purchase  at  a 
price  to  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  it  any  or  all  fold  which  may 
be  offered  In  the  domestic  market."  Also,  "The  Board  may  purchase 
or  sell  gold,  silver,  foreign  exchange,  and  or  obligations  erf  foreign 
governments  (as  It  may  deem  necessary)  to  promote  stability  in  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar,  to  protect  foreign  commerce  against  the 
adverse  effect  of  depreciated  foreign  currency,  and  or  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act."  This  section  continues  with  detailed 
Instructions  on  the  vise  of  gold  and  sliver  In  International  transac- 
tions only  and  cloecs  with  the  clause:  "All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in 
conflict  with  this  subsection  are  hereby  repealed."  Until  gold  and 
silver  are  formally  abandoned  (aa  they  probably  will  be  before  very 
long)  by  nations  as  a  medium  for  settling  International  balances, 
and  we  revert  to  International  barter  (as  some  nations  are  already 
doing  because  we  have  their  gold)  grtd  will  contlnvie  to  be  used  for 
this  purpos*.  Should  this  bill  be  enacted,  all  further  use  for  the 
stabilization  fund  will  be  eliminated.  Its  functions  would  be  taken 
over  by  the  Board. 

It  Is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  MlRs  Coogan's  point  that  this  bill 
does  not  attack  the  present  stagnation  In  Investment  of  private 
capital.  It  would  be  rather  interesting  to  learn  just  how  the  Con- 
gress could  constitutionally  mandate  the  Investment  of  private 
capital.  Private  capita)  te  stagnant  today  because  its  owners  are 
too  much  afraid  of  future  Federal  tax  legislation. 

American  farmers  are  lo?lng  their  home  markets  because  of  our 
"good  neighbor"  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  which  are  being  drawn  In 
favor  of  our  munitions  makers  and  mass-production  Industries  at 
the  expense  of  our  agricultural  producers  and  not  because  of  "ad- 
verse foreign  exchange  ratios."  Having  a  monopoly  on  the  world's 
monetary  gold,  we  can  only  "sell  as  we  buy."  and  our  farmers  are 
being  offered  up  as  a  national  sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  big  inter- 
national business  and  good  nelghborllness. 

Miss  Coogan  says  this  bill  "does  not  take  away  from  local  banks 
the  power  to  create  bank  credit  as  loans  to  Government  and  to  Tjuy* 
Government  bonds  with  their  bookkeeping  entries."  yet  section  3 
states  that  within  1  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act  all  com- 
mercial banks  shall  place  their  "demand"  deposits  on  a  100-percent 
basis,  hold  such  deposits  In  trust  for  the  depositors,  but  that  banks 
having  a  p>art  of  such  deposits  invested  in  Government  obligations 
S  months  after  the  bill  is  enacted  may  continue  these  Investments, 
but  not  increase  them  fifter  that  date.  It  Is  further  provided  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  shall  redeem  such  obligations  at  not  less  than 
par.  em  the  owning  bank  may  elect  at  any  time.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  under  this  act,  would  be  an  Instrument  of  Government 
under  the  direct  control  cf  the  Conprcss.  It  would,  Itself,  buy  with 
lawful  money  any  Government  obligations  offered  for  sale,  and  all 
profits  accruing  would  revert  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  member,  excepting  the  ex  officio 
member,  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  passage  of  an  appro- 

? Plate  resolution  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
et  Miss  Coopan  says  the  House  has  absolutely  no  control  over  the 
acts  of  the  Board.  The  power  to  remove  any  or  all  members  at 
any  time  would  certainly  Indicate  to  this  writer  that  the  Congress, 
Including  the  House,  retains  at  all  times  absolute  control  over 
the  acts  of  the  Board. 

The  bill  contains  no  provisions  empowering  the  President  to 
order  the  Board  to  do  anjrthlng.  Miss  Coogan's  assertion  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  Board  itself  is  empowered  to  set 
the  price  from  time  to  time,  which  it  will  pay  for  gold  and  silver; 
this  Is  an  unlimited  power  and  may  be  set  so  low  as  to  alwolutely 
discourage  future  offerings.  The  same  provisions  obtain  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  obligations,  so  here  the 
President  is  in  no  position  to  order  any  transaction. 

Miss  Coogan  says:  "The  decisions  of  the  Board  •  •  •  shall 
be  absolute  and  final."  Let's  pee  just  what  those  asterisks  stand 
for:  The  bill  says.  "The  decisions  of  the  Board  as  to  all  questions 
relating  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  exchange  and  the 
exchange  of  currency  for  gold  or  aUver  in  auch  InterziAtional  traos- 
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actions  shall  be  abst^ute  and  final."  Is  there  any  intended  mislead- 
ing impression  here?  Surely  no  Board  memloer  is  going  to  jec^>ardlae 
his  job  and  reputation  by  committing  any  act  which  would  likely 
cause  his  removal  by  Congress.  Decisions  affect-tng  international 
trade  cliange  from  day  to  day  and,  under  certain  conditions,  from 
hour  to  liour;  who  would  or  could  more  logically  than  the  Board 
make  these  decisions? 

The  banking  business,  like  all  big  business,  is  now  conducted  on 
a  national  scale:  State  boundaries  mean  no  more  to  any  t>ank  than 
they  do  to  our  commvmications  systems.  Is  there  any  good  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  subject  to  Federal  regulation?  Under 
this  bin.  should  any  bank  be  so  foolish  as  to  voluntarily  restraitn 
its  activities  to  an  intrastate  basis  it  would  not  long  remain  in 
the  banking  field.  The  courts  would  soon  settle  any  arg\unent 
on  the  constitutionality  of  this  line. 

Section  3  (c)  docs  not  firohibit  private  capital  from  engaging 
in  banking  in  the  future,  should  this  bill  be  enacted.  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  at  the  expiration  of  1  year  any  bank  whose 
demand  deposits  are  not  on  a  100-percent  basis  may  sell  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp)oration  'so  much  of  its  other  assets 
as  may  be  necessary"  to  place  it  on  a  100-percent  basis  or  "such 
bank  may  at  Its  discretion  '  increase  its  capital  stock  aaa  sell  this 
new  stock  to  the  R.  F.  C.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  sell- 
ing tnis  new  stock  to  any  private  investor  who  is  willing  to  biry  It. 
Section  3  (f)  says:  "The  Board  shall  esta.bli«h  and  enforce  uni- 
form rules  and  regulations  for  the  wlthdmwals  by  depositors  from 
funds  from  the  savings-  and  tlme-depoelt  departments  of  aU 
banlts  subject  to  Its  jurisdiction."  Did  Miss  Coogan  ever  hear  at 
anyone  tieing  obliged  to  wait  30  days  for  their  money  from  a  sal- 
ines bank  under  our  present  set-up?  All  such  banks  reserve  this 
right  and  ill  have  exercised  it  at  one  time  or  another.  And  does 
she  know  of  anyone  who  woxild  have  more  than  they  possess  to- 
day had  they  been  obliged  to  wait  a  few  days  to  think  a  propORltion 
over  t>efore  making  a  withdrawal  on  the  spur  of  the  moment? 
Yet  she  comments  adversely  on  this  point. 
I  If  Miss  Coogan  does  not  believe  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  is  a  stabilizing  Influence  in  the  banking  world  of  this 
;  country  today,  and  she  evidently  does  not,  that  is  her  opinion, 
:  which  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  entertain,  but  it  does  not  seem 
quite  fair  for  her  to  leave  an  entirely  false  and  erroneous  impres- 
sion regarding  the  provisions  of  this  bill  with  respect  to  the  bank- 
examining  functions  of  the  P.  D.  I.  C  as  provided.  The  bill  says 
only  that  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  shall  act  as  an  agent  of  the  Board  'under 
such  rules  and  procedure  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  to  examine 
all  Insured  banks  without  charge.  Banks  thus  examined  shall  not 
be  subject  to  examination  by  any  other  Federal  agency."  Is  there 
any  prohibition  here  of  State  examining  boards?  Tet  Miss  Coogan 
i  says:  "When  did  the  Constitution  grant  the  Federal  Government 
1  power  to  take  away  from  each  of  the  48  States  the  right  to  examine 
any  and  all  corporations  chartered  under  its  laws?"  Any  banker  in 
the  cotintry,  regardless  of  his  feelings  toward  this  particular  bill, 
would  frankly  admit  that  today  he  is  about  examined  Into  extinc- 
tion and  would  gladly  welcome  this  provision,  which  would  subject 
him  to  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  only  one  Federal  examining 
agency. 

Enough  has  l>een  covered  already  to  show  that,  for  some  reason, 
Miss  Cocgan  has  an  ax  to  grind.  It  woiild  be  most  interesting  to 
know  just  what  her  object  was  in  frubLshtng  such  false  and  niis- 
leadln^  propaganda  about  H.  R.  4831.  The  renuilnder  of  her  articles 
are  replete  with  half  truths  and  false  impressions  similar  to  those 
uncovered  above.  Any  interested  Individtial  can  easily  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  terms  cf  this  bill  by  writing  to  his  Representative  for 
i    a  copy. 

Until  the  question  of  the  supply  of  our  money  and  credit  te 
properly  and  sanely  settled  we  are  destined  to  continue  to  see 
millions  of  ovir  unhappy  citizens  on  the  dole  or  tramping  the  streets 
vainly  locking  for  work:  destined  to  ever-increasing  debt  and  taxa- 
tion to  care  for  the  ever-Increasing  army  of  unemployed:  and  It  Is 
the  foul  soil  of  this  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty  where  flourish  all 
those  un-American  "isms"  so  rampant  In  the  coxintry  today.  Tills 
is  the  thing  Americans  have  to  fear.  Let  us  who  are  Interested  in 
tills  question  unite  on  a  few  necessary  fundamental  changes  and 
then  fight  for  their  enactment  iniitead  of  lurking  in  the  shadows 
with  a  brick  in  our  hand  ready  to  eoak  the  first  one  who  pops  up 
with  a  constructive  measure. 


Have  Faith  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  OF  NEW  YORK,  ON 

JITLY  8.  1939 


Mr.  PISH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
^  pay  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  speech 
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delivered  by  me  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  network. 
Saturday  evening,  July  8.  1939: 

The  three  greatest  Issues  In  America  today  are  the  preservation 
of  our  rcpresenUtlve  and  republican  form  of  government,  the  res- 
toration of  confidence  and  reemployment  of  our  wage  earners,  and 
keepmg  America  out  of  foreign  wars. 

The  immorul  Declaration  of  Independence,  written  by  that  great 
Democrat.  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  a  mere  scrap  of  paper  until  George 
Washington,  by  his  leadership,  courage,  determination,  and  faith, 
translated  It  Into  a  governmental  actuality — our  republican  and 
consUtutlonal  form  of  government,  the  oldest  single  continuous 
form  of  government  In  the  world  today. 

As  the  Old  World  nations  go  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  Into 
dictatorships  and  despotism,  such  as  fascism,  nazl-lsm,  or  com- 
munism our  free  Institutions  are  stlU  the  hope  and  aspiration  of 
the  struggling  masses  of  mankind,  whether  they  be  In  Germany, 
Italy.  Soviet  Russia,  or  Japan. 

We  are  only  in  the  morning  of  our  glorlovis  destiny  and  will 
emerge  from  the  depression  In  spite  of  the  New  Deal  policies  of 
collectivism,  radicalism,  and  internationalism  to  greater  oppor- 
tunities and  more  prosperous  times.  We  must  remain  steadfast 
to  those  sound  American  principles  of  government  established  by 
Washint^on  and  Jefferson  and  upheld  by  Jackson,  Lincoln,  and 
all  our  Presidents  until  recent  years. 

We  must  not  be  led  astray  by  false  prophets  or  would-be  dic- 
tators into  emulating  the  political,  economic,  and  social  Idealoglcs 
of  the  Old  World  despotisms.  Europe  Is  bankrupt,  its  socialized 
economy  has  broken  down  and  with  It  has  gone  free  enterprise, 
free   institutions,  and  personal   liberty. 

We  must  devote  our  energies  to  combating  the  spread  of  these 
false  political  doctrines  and  economic  fallacies  in  free  America. 
TTiere  can  be  no  compromise  with  the  spread  of  alien  propaganda 
and  "Isms"  aimed  to  undermine  and  destroy  our  American  system 
of  government. 

If  there  Is  any  country  worth  living  In  today  It  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  Otir  answer  to  the  dictators  Is  to  make  democ- 
racy work  at  home  by  putting  cur  own  house  In  order  and  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  our  army  of  12,000,000  unemployed. 

The  American  flag  Is  the  flag  of  tolerance,  not  bigotry;  of  freedom, 
not  oppression;  of  liberty,  not  dictatorship;  of  a  free  ballot  \inder 
free  Institutions  and  by  a  free  people,  and  not  a  government  of  the 
bullet,  force  and  violence  and  the  bread  ticket.  Our  flag  is  the 
symbol  of  freedom.  Jxistice,  democracy,  and  peace,  and  we  must 
keep  it  so. 

The  foundation  and  rock  upon  which  our  free  Institutions  and 
American  liberties  are  based  is  that  of  freedom  of  speech,  whether 
in  the  press,  fonim.  or  over  the  radio.  Any  attempt  to  restrict 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  is  a  menace  to  popular  government 
and  to  democratic  institutions.  Censorship  of  the  press  or  control 
over  the  radio  would  establish  a  precedent  that  would  endanger 
American  liberties,  promote  Intolerance,  and,  ultimately,  set  up  an 
American  dictatorship. 

I  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Voltaire,  when  he  said, 
"I  disapprove  of  what  you  say.  but  I  shall  defend  with  my  life 
your  right  to  say  It."  The  attempt  to  censor  or  restrict  the  right 
of  Father  Coughlln  to  speak  over  the  radio,  regardless  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  his  views.  Is,  In  my  opinion,  an  act  of  intolerance 
and  an  utterly  un-American  procedure.  If  the  administration  or 
any  opposition  groups  can  keep  critics  off  the  radio  then  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  government  by  the  people  and  of  free  insti- 
tutions In  America.  Dictatorships  of  the  left,  such  as  communism, 
and  of  the  right,  like  fascism  and  nazl-lsm.  have  already  done 
away  with  freedom  of  speech.  Let  us  iiOt  follow  this  example  in 
the  United  States.  The  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
on  both  national  and  international  Issues  must  be  upheld  or  other- 
wise we  will  have  a  dictatorship  and  the  right  of  minority  groups 
and  legislative  and  party  minorities  will  be  destroyed. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  do-nothing-but-spend  Congress  will 
adjourn  within  2  weeks,  and  that  the  Bloom  "unneutrality"  bill 
Is  headed  for  the  scrap  heap  and  oblivion.  For  sake  of  good 
measxixe.  and  to  make  asstirance  doubly  sure,  I  urge  the  radio 
audience  to  take  up  their  pens  and  pencils  and  write  or  wire 
their  Senators  not  to  vote  for  any  neutrality  bill  without  an  arms 
embargo.  A  neutrality  bill  without  an  arms  embargo  is  like  a 
bad  egg.  or  even  a  partially  bad  one.  good  for  nothing. 

There  must  be  no  surrender  by  the  Senate  against  the  ban  on 
the  sale  and  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  warring  nations 
for  blood  money  and  war  profits,  or  the  youth  of  America  will 
soon  fellow  thi.«;  immoral  and  vin-Christian  traffic  in  deadly 
weapons  to  bloody  battlefields  all  over  the  world.  Are  we  a  peace- 
loving.  Christian  Nation  or  not? 

If  my  remarks  over  the  radio  reach  the  people  In  the  great 
Middle  Western  State  of  Iowa,  and  far  western  State  of  Montana. 
I  hope  they  will  respond  to  my  Macedonian  cry  and  wire  or  air- 
mail their  Senators  to  do  their  part  in  keeping  America  out  of 
foreign  wars  by  voting  not  to  bring  up  the  Bloom  bill  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition,  and  advise  their 
Representatives  and  Senators,  particularly  on  an  arms  embargo 
that  may  drag  us  into  war  and  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  our 
youth.  This  Is  democracy  In  action,  aiad  a  good  American  doctrine 
that  is  part  and  parcel  of  popular  government,  or  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  time  for  the  people  to  speak  out  to  their  Senators  Is  now, 
and  not  after  some  Interventionist  war-making  biU  is  forced  upon 
lis  by  the  Moscow-Bullltt-Bloom-Roosevelt  axis. 


At  Ood  It  my  judg«.  and  becnuse  I  love  t>«Rc#,  democracy,  and 
America.  I  am  opposed  to  any  neutrality  bill  without  an  embargo 
on  arms,  ammunition,  and  deadly  weapons.  I  am  convinced  such 
legislation  would  mean  that  the  United  States  of  America  would 
follow  our  arms  trafflc  for  blood  money  and  war  proflts  Into  the 
next  war. 

Who  is  asking  us  to  do  away  with  this  arms  embargo?  Has  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  wage  earners  of  this  country 
asked  us  to  wipe  out  the  arms  embargo?  Have  the  farmers  or  the 
National  Grange  asked  us  to  do  away  with  the  arms  embargo? 
Have  the  veterans  who  followed  the  arms  trafflc  into  war  In  1917 
opposed  the  arms  em.bargo?  Have  the  church  people  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  peace-loving  people  of  America  marUfested  any  desire 
to  repeal  the  arms  embargo?  Ninety  percent  of  all  these  groups 
want  an  embargo  on  arms.  The  main  ones  who  have  asked  to  do 
away  with  all  arms  embargoes  are  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  entire  Communist  Party  and 
Communist  press. 

You  can  almost  hear  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the  angel  of 
death  as  she  hovers  over  England,  France,  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Poland.  They  are  on  the  verge  of  war.  Yet  the  President  proposes 
that  Congress  pass  a  law  without  an  arms  embargo,  which  will  put 
us  exactly  where  we  were  22  years  ago  and  launch  us  into  another 
world  war. 

I  have  only  one  concern,  and  that  is  the  interest  of  my  own 
people  and  my  own  country.  I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  keep 
America  out  of  war  and  prevent  the  sending  of  American  soldiers 
to  be  slaughtered  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

The  American  people  do  not  trust  President  Roosevelt  on  account 
of  his  interventionist  views,  and  do  not  agree  with  him  that  our 
participation  In  another  world  war  is  a  "virtual  certainty."  The 
Congress  is  determined  to  exert  its  constitutional  prerogative  to 
keep  America  out  of  foreign  wars  unless  we  are  attacked. 

The  continued  pressure  on  the  Congress  by  the  President  to 
obtain  greater  interventionist  powers  to  police  and  quarantine  the 
world  with  American  blood  and  treasure  ought  not  to  have  any 
more  effect  on  the  Senate  than  it  did  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Congress  does  not  propose  to  permit  President  R«K)se- 
velt  to  usurp  its  constitutional  power  to  declare  war  by  entering 
into  entangling  alliances  with  any  group  of  nations. 

The  American  people  went  to  war  once  to  oust  the  Kaiser  ano 
op)ened  the  way  for  Hitler,  and  are  not  disposed  to  send  our  soldleis 
to  throw  out  Hitler  and  establish  communism  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  all  over  Europe. 

If  we  must  go  to  war,  let  It  be  In  defense  of  America,  but  not 
In  defense  of  the  munitions  makers,  war  profiteers.  Communists, 
to  cover  up  the  failures  of  the  New  Deal,  or  to  provide  an  alibi  for 
a  third  term. 

It  will  make  no  difference,  except  as  to  the  date  of  adjournment 
of  the  Congress,  what  action  the  Senate  takes  on  the  arms  embargo 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  41  votes  in  the  House.  The  House  acted 
deliberately,  after  5  days  of  debate  on  the  Bloom  bill,  and  is  in  no 
mood  to  compromise.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  compromise  on  such 
an  issue  as  keeping  America  out  of  foreign  wars.  It  is  a  great 
American  issue,  transcending  all  party  lines,  as  evidenced  by  the 
votes  of  61  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  in  favor  of  an  arms 
embargo  in  spite  of  terrific  pressure  from  the  White  House. 

I  am  confident  that  the  House  will  insist  on  an  arms  embargo  by 
an  increased  vote  in  case  the  Senate  yields  to  the  demands  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  kill  the  arms  embargo. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to  take  any  chances  of  being 
Jockeyed  or  eased  Into  Imperialistic  wars  by  President  Roosevelt, 
British  or  Communist  propaganda,  the  internationalists  and  adher- 
ents of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  by  Interested  groups,  or  war 
profiteers. 

I  give  you  of  the  radio  audience  another  Macedonian  cry  of  help 
to  sustain  the  efforts  and  activities  of  the  National  Committee  to 
Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars  by  sending  a  contribution  to 
Walter  L  Reynolds,  treasurer.  House  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  extend  our  activities  in 
every  section  of  the  country  and  to  combat  the  war  hysteria,  hatred, 
emotionalism,  and  poisonous  propaganda  that  seeks  to  involve 
America  in  foreign  entanglements  and  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe. 
With  the  threat  of  the  Bloom  bill  and  the  increased  New  Deal 
war  propaganda  which  will  immediately  follow  the  adjournment 
of  the  Congress,  it  is  essential  that  the  national  committee  con- 
tinue its  program  and  extend  its  activities  to  offset  this  war  propa- 
ganda from  whatever  source  and  keep  America  out  of  foreign  wars. 
In  conclusion,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  answer  the  inspired 
statements  from  New  Deal  sources  and  from  the  International- 
minded  and  Interventionist  press  of  the  eastern  seaboard  cities, 
regarding  the  reactions  in  Germany,  Italy.  Prance,  and  England 
over  the  decisive  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  In  favor 
of  an  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  deadly   weapons. 

The  House  by  its  vote  sought  to  keep  us  out  of  world  wars,  and 
Is  not  concerned  with  what  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Chamberlain,  or 
the  French  Foreign  Office  thinks  or  says.  It  Is  none  of  our  busi- 
ness what  form  of  government  exists  In  any  foreign  country, 
whether  It  is  fascism  In  Italy,  nazl-lsm  In  Germany,  or  com- 
munism In  Soviet  Russia,  and  by  the  same  token  It  Is  none  of 
their  business  what  form  of  government  we  have  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  Is  well  for  all  nations  to  know  that  we  do  not  propose  to 
go  to  war  over  Danzig,  power  politics,  foreign  colonies,  or  the 
imperialistic  wars  of  Europe  or  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Let  us  mind  our  own  business,  put  our  own  house  In  order, 
uphold  our  own  free  Institutions  and  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, have  faith  in  America,  and  keep  out  of  all  foreign  wars. 
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The  Road  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  McLEOD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1939 

Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  before  it  a 
bill  which  masquerades  under  the  name  of  neutrality.  It 
is  a  name  that  appeals  to  the  American  people  because  the 
word  expresses  the  historic  attitude  of  this  Nation  when  con- 
flicts and  wars  disturb  other  countries. 

But  to  apply  that  word  to  this  measure  is  to  belie  its  very 
meaning.  To  adopt  this  measure  is  to  forsake  our  historic 
policy  of  neutrality.  To  adopt  it  is  to  open  a  breach  in  the 
policy  which  has  made  and  preserved  this  country.  To 
adopt  it  is  to  open  wide  the  gates  of  war  and  to  march 
this  Nation's  youth  once  more  to  the  fields  of  carnage. 

Instead  of  going  by  the  misnomer  "neutrality"  this  bill 
should  be  labeled  what  it  is — a  bill  to  create  a  condition  which 
will  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  sacrifice  of  our  people  in  the 
quarrels  of  others. 

By  the  passage  of  this  act  Congress  would  create  in  our  own 
Nation  the  identical  conditions  which,  by  their  existence  in 
other  countries,  are  forcing  those  coimtries  into  war.  If  this 
Congress  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  enact  the  measure 
it  would  simply  be  writing  out  an  undated  check  for  the  next 
war — a  check  to  be  paid  not  only  in  money  but  to  be  paid 
in  the  lives  of  our  people. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress,  having  had  sufiBciently 
sorrowful  experiences  with  blank  checks  does  not  now  want 
to  start  writing  undated  checks,  checks  that  can  be  paid  only 
by  horrible  suffering  on  the  part  of  all  our  people. 

The  duty  imposed  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  which 
is  also  the  right  of  the  people  as  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress, to  declare  war  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  the 
resolution  which  finally  places  us  in  a  belligerent  status. 

That  right  to  declare  war  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  of  try- 
ing to  prevent  war.  It  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  of  partici- 
pating actively  in  the  preparation  for  war  and  imposes  upon 
us  the  further  duty  of  avoiding  those  conditions  which  might 
lead  to  a  needless  or  an  unjust  war. 

This  measure.  If  enacted,  would  yield  our  duty  of  avoiding 
those  conditions.  It  would  in  itself  be  an  invitation  to  the 
creation  of  those  conditions.  In  itself  it  binds  up  all  of  the 
steps  leading  to  those  conditions.  It  would  carry  us  to  the 
brink  of  the  resolution  declaring  war  without  giving  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  consider  or  participate  in  those  steps. 

There  is  a  physical  condition  of  neutrality  and  there  is  a 
mental  condition  of  neutrality.  We  cannot  have  actual  neu- 
trality unless  we  are  so  minded.  And  those  who  have  con- 
ceived this  bill  are  not  neutrality-minded. 

There  is  no  secret  here  and  it  should  not  be  a  secret  from 
our  people  that  this  so-called  neutrality  bill  is  not  conceived 
in  minds  actuated  by  neutrality.  It  is  born  in  minds  that 
would  use  it,  even  before  its  enactment,  as  a  card  in  the 
dangerous  game  which  is  being  played  in  Europe. 

Even  our  utterances  in  this  debate  are  being  heralded  as 
giving  aid  to  one  side  or  another  in  the  game  of  bluff  and  war 
which  Europe  is  plajring.  Neutrality  cannot  exist  except  as 
impartiality.  Yet  it  is  openly  admitted  that  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  deprive  us  of  impartiality.  It  is  to  be  an  important 
weapon  on  one  side  in  the  controversies  already  waging. 

If  the  problem  of  our  future  neutrality  were  approached  in 
a  neutral  spirit,  in  a  spirit  of  aloofness  from  the  quarrels 
which  are  none  of  our  business,  then  it  might  be  possible  to 
write  an  effective  neutrality  law. 

But  what  has  been  the  approach  that  sired  this  legislative 
monstrosity?  It  has  been  the  approach  of  openly  expressed 
animosity  on  the  part  of  our  executive  department.  It  has 
been  an  approach  in  which  partiality  for  one  side  or  another 
has  dominated.  It  has  been  an  approach  of  the  very  essence 
of  unneutrality. 


Out  of  such  an  approach  does  not  come  neutrality  and 
peace. 

Out  of  such  an  approach  comes  war  and  Its  broken  lives. 
Its  maimed  bodies,  its  shattered  homes. 

Tliis  bill  would  take  the  power  over  war  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Congress 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Regardless  of  who 
that  man  may  be  such  a  course  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
our  democracy. 

It  would  create  in  this  manner  the  same  conditions  here 
that  exist  in  many  coimtries  in  Europe  today.  Does  anyone 
believe  that  we  would  have  such  serious  and  such  constantly 
recurring  threats  of  war  and  such  outright  aggression  as  exists 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  some  countries  have  forsaken 
the  right  of  the  people  to  make  war  and  have  given  that 
power  into  the  hands  of  one  man? 

Coimtries  which  are  deliberative  in  their  war  processes  do 
not  find  their  armies  constantly  on  the  march.  But  nations 
which  have  forsaken  the  deliberative  process  find  their 
armies  at  the  beck  and  call  of  those  whose  minds  see  only 
the  self-aggrandizement  and  glory  of  the  conflict.  They  will 
not  see,  do  not  want  to  see,  the  dire  results  of  such  conflict 
upon  those  who  must  carry  the  burden. 

This  bill  would  set  up  a  series  of  conditions  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  bill  and  its  sponsors,  would  make  for  neutrality 
in  the  event  of  war  engulfing  other  nations. 

But  not  one  of  these  conditions  become  operative  except  as 
the  whim  of  one  man  dictates  his  action  on  finding  that  a 
state  of  war  exists.  Not  one  step  under  the  act  would  or 
could  be  taken  except  as  the  President,  without  necessarily 
seeking  any  advice  or  counsel,  would  precipitate  it  through 
his  action  in  regard  to  finding  that  a  state  of  war  exists. 

And  let  us  examine,  in  the  light  of  the  last  few  years,  how 
this  matter  of  determining  that  a  state  of  war  exists  is 
decided. 

Let  us  see  if  all  wars  are  treated  alike  when  one  man  has 
the  power  to  determine  for  the  American  people  if  war  exists. 

According  to  American  thinking,  a  war  certainly  would 
exist  when  a  hostile  army  marches  into  another  land  and 
kills  its  inhabitants,  shatters  its  homes,  and  plunders  its  peo- 
ple. But  the  Executive  to  whom  we  would  give  almost  un- 
limited powers  under  this  bill  apparently  does  not  think  that 
those  things  constitute  a  war.  They  have  been  going  on  in 
China  for  years,  have  horrified  the  civilized  world,  but  our 
Government  has  not  been  able  to  see  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  in  the  Orient. 

Similarly  we  have  had  in  Europe  nations  perpetrate  acts 
which  to  any  normal  thinking  could  be  nothing  less  than  war. 
Yet  war,  according  to  our  Executive,  has  not  been  waged. 

The  existence  of  these  facts  cannot  be  denied. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  when  we  confer  war  powers  upon 
one  man  we  run  the  danger  of  his  being  at  least  partially 
blind  to  the  existence  of  war — blind  to  the  existence  of  war 
when  it  pleases  him  not  to  see  it,  but  keen-eyed  when  he  is 
Interested  in  it. 

That  is  too  vague  a  condition  for  the  American  people  to  put 
their  trust  In.  It  is  too  vague  a  condition  for  the  American 
Congress  to  accept.  It  Is  too  vague  a  condition  to  warrant 
the  surrender  of  our  historic  principle  of  real  neutrality  and 
real  impartiality. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  Neutrality  Act  which  would  carry 
of  itself  specific  authority  and  regulation  of  our  commerce, 
our  financial  relations,  and  the  general  attitude  and  actions 
of  our  citizens  w^ith  respect  to  belligerent  coimtries.  Such 
an  act  should  definitely  limit  to  the  extent  of  complete  cur- 
tailment all  trade  and  financial  assistance  to  any  and  all 
belligerents  in  the  event  of  either  a  declared  or  undeclared 
war.  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide  that  all  passports 
issued  for  travel  in  countries  in  a  state  of  war  or  endan- 
gered by  war  should  carry  the  proviso  that  such  travel  is 
completely  at  the  risk  of  the  individual  and  his  protection 
will  not  be  guaranteed  by  this  Government. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  this  is  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  legislation  that  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider  during  this  session.  I  have  had  hundreds 
of  letters  from  constituents  and,  almotst  without  exception, 
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they  have  urged  me  to  vote  against  this  so-called  Bloom  bill. 
These  letters  do  not  come  from  an  organized  minority,  they 
come  from  average  citizens — men  and  women  who  vividly 
recall  the  heartaches  they  endured  during  the  World  War; 
lathers  and  mothers  who  have  sons  now  of  military  age,  and 
who  have  no  desire  to  see  those  sons  called  upon  to  partici- 
pate in  a  foreign  war.  I  am  convinced  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  long  years  ago  determined  that  never 
again  should  cur  young  men  be  cailed  upon  to  fight  on  a 
foreign  battlefield. 

For  the  reason  that  the  Bloom  bill  increases  the  possi- 
bility of  our  becoming  involved  in  a  war,  every  Member  of 
this  House  is  justified  in  voting  to  defeat  the  measure. 


The  Struggle  for  Liberty  Never  Is  Completely  Won 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE.  THE  FRESNO  BEE, 
AND  THE  MODESTO  BEE 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  July  4  Issues 
of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  the  Fresno  Bee,  and  the  Modesto  Bee. 
McClatchy  publications,  appeared  a  most  interesting  and 
timely  editorial  under  the  significant  caption  of  'The  Strug- 
gle for  Liberty  is  Never  Completely  Won."  Because  I  believe 
that  the  editorial  is  quite  worthy  of  consideration,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Prcsnc  Bee,  the  Sacramento  Bee,  tmd  the  Modesto  Bee  of 

July  4,  19391 

THE    STKUCGIE    FOR    LIBESTT    NEVTR    IS    COMPLETELT    WON 

The  one  hundred  and  sixty-third  anniversary  of  the  siRnlng  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  Is  being  celebrated  today  under 
conditions  offering  a  peremptory  challenge  to  every  believer  In  the 
principles  for  which  this  outstanding  human  document  stands. 

Never  since  the  ringing  of  the  Liberty  Bell  in  old  Faneull  Hall 
announced  that  the  Declaration  had  been  signed  have  these  prin- 
ciples been  so  oprnly  disputed.  Never  has  the  need  of  a  rededl- 
catlon  to  the  belief  that  government  should  exist  by,  and  for,  and 
of  the  people  been  as  great. 

In  many  countries  the  Ideals  of  democracy  have  been  repudiated 
or  are  In  Jeopardy.  Men  are  enunciating  the  dangerous  doctrine 
that  the  sovereign  people  are  not  fit  or  capable  of  governing  them- 
selves. 

They  openly  are  challenging  the  basic  tenet  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are 
the  fundamental  rights  of  man;  they  deny  that  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  and  for  the  right 
of  each  Individual  to  rule  his  own  destiny  they  would  substitute  a 
groveling  type  of  totalitarianism  that  demands  spineless  obedi- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  a  dictator  and  weak-kneed  subservience  to  an 
all-powerful  state. 

On  July  3.  1776.  John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife: 

"I  am  well  aware  of  the  toll  and  blood  and  treasure  that  It  will 
cost  us  to  maintain  this  declaration  and  support  and  defend  these 
States.  Yet  through  the  glotim  I  see  rays  of  ravishing  llpht  and 
glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more  than  worth  the  means.  Pos- 
terity will  triumph  In  that  day's  transactions  even  although  we 
should  rue  it." 

Thus  spoke  a  patriot  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  that  tyranny 
might  be  wiped  from  the  earth. 

And  if  our  form  of  government  is  to  survive,  seme  means  must 
be  found  of  reviving  this  white-hot  zeal  for  liberty — this  willing- 
ness to  die  for  a  principle. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  brought  a  new  sort  of  com- 
munity into  life.  A  western  civilization  had  broken  away  from 
the  last  traces  of  absolutism  and  empire.  It  wiped  out  monarchy 
and  the  caste  system. 

It  made  a  clean  start  In  political  thinking  and  practice  such  as 
never  had  been  witnessed  before.  It  was,  as  Jefferson  put  It,  not 
so  much  an  attempt  to  find  new  principles  as  to  reaflBrm  old  ones 
In  common -sense  language.  It  became.  In  short,  an  expression  of 
the  American  mind. 

Significantly,  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  upheavals  throughout  the  world. 
It  maxked  the  start  of  a  struggle  between  the  oppressed  and  the 


oppressors  In  many  lands  that  was  to  last  for  more  than  a  cpiarter 
of  a  century  and  to  result  in  Important  gains  for  the  underpriv- 
ileged. 

Thus  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  one  of  the 
great  beacon  lights  to  guide  the  struggling  feet  of  the  masses  to 
greater  liberty. 

And  because  the  fight  for  liberty  and  democracy  never  Is  won 
their  defenders  ever  must  be  on  their  guard  to  strike  down  the 
skulking  dragons  of  reaction  with  the  shining  sword  of  truth. 

Independence  Day  Is  a  challenge  to  every  true  American. 

How  shall  we  meet  It? 


Women  and  the  Nation's  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JAMES  J.   DAVIS,   OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  that 
I  have  prepared  entitled  "Looking  to  Women  for  the  Nation's 
Power,"  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  July  2,  1939. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  July  2.  1939] 

Looking  to  Women  for  Nation's  Power 

(By  James  J.  Davis,  senior  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania) 

"America  will  be  as  strong  as  her  women." 

Recently  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  women  taking 
men's  Jobs  and  thereby  contributing  to  the  male  unemployment 
problem.  Such  statements  are  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
economic  and  industrial  conditions  and  trends.  To  realize  this  we 
have  only  to  lock  back  over  past  centuries  and  to  analyze  the  many 
changes  and  devtlopmento.  particularly  those  of  the  Industrial 
revolution  and  Its  ramifications  In  the  last  hundred  years  of  our 
own  history. 

A  hundred-odd  years  ago  women's  work  was  literally  never  done. 
Take  the  wife  of  a  small  village  tradesman,  whose  property  was 
large  enough  to  raise  vegetables,  fruit,  chickens,  hogs,  and  to  keep 
a  cow.  Families  were  larger  then;  so  were  meals.  "The  mother  and 
any  other  ablebcdied  woman  or  girl  worked  hard  from  early  morn- 
ing until  bedtime. 

Rising  at  5,  for  Instance,  a  woman  might  start  her  day  by  milk- 
ing the  cow.  straining  and  skimming  the  milk,  and  tidying  up  the 
dairy.  Then,  or  later,  the  chickens  had  to  be  fed  and  the  eggs 
gathered.  Preparing  breakfast  was  a  task  In  Itself.  The  housewife 
had  to  visit  the  smokehouse,  the  sprlnghouse,  and  perhaps  the 
preserve  cellar.  Families  ate  heartily  of  such  Items  as  smoked 
shad,  ham  and  eggs,  rump  steak,  cooked  porridge,  hot  bread,  pies, 
and  cakes. 

All  the  cooking  was  done  at  an  open  hearth.  Heavy  Iron  pots 
had  to  be  hung  from  the  swinging  cranes.  Water  had  to  be 
drawn  from  a  well  or  pumped.  Dirty  water  had  to  be  carried  out. 
And  the  whole  program  repeated  twice  again  before  a  single  day's 
quota  of  meals  was  complete. 

Throughout  the  day  this  same  woman  might  be  called  on  to  pre- 
serve, pickle,  or  dry  vast  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  When 
hogs  or  .<;heep  were  killed  she  would  help  to  cut  them  up  and  salt 
or  pickle  the  meat.  Various  drinks  had  to  be  brewed.  Candles 
were  to  be  dipped,  butter  churned,  lard  and  soap  made. 

Most  women  living  on  farms  and  In  small  towns  made  their 
own  clothes  and  those  of  their  children  without  benefit  of  sewing 
machines  Often  they  spun  the  thread  and  wove  the  cloth  from 
which  these  clothes  were  made.  They  also  knitted  socks,  made 
curtains,  sheets,  and  heavier  bed  coverings  by  hand,  and  perhaps 
rounded  out  the  day  by  working  on  a  sampler. 

A    MARKED    CONTRAST 

By  contrasting  this  picture  with  the  housework  of  the  modern 
woman  you  can  get  a  clear  outlook  on  the  effects  of  the  industrial 
revolution  and  Just  why  those  who  complain  of  women  taking 
men's  Jobs  are  lacking  In  a  deep  knowledge  of  these  effects.  For 
the  industrial  revolution  transferred  most  of  these  Jobs  from  the 
home  to  the  factory  and  the  women  followed  the  work. 

Let  us  look  at  a  typical  hcmemaker  today,  the  wife  of  a  small 
village  businessman,  and  so  paint  a  companion  picture  to  the 
housewife  of  a  century  or  so  ago.  This  particular  housewife  does 
her  own  work  and  she  has  plenty  to  do  because  her  two  daughters 
are  busy  at  school.  She  gets  up  at  7  o'clock,  having  slept  well  on  a 
comfortable  mattress  and  between  sheets,  in  the  making  of  which 
women  in  factories  have  had  an  important  share.  According  to  the 
1930  census,   there  were  over  450,000   women  employed  In  textUe 
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mills  (including  those  making  hosiery  and  knit  goods),  and  3,700 
women  employed  In  mattress  factories. 

Here,  right  at  the  start  of  the  modem  woman's  day.  Is  a  striking 
example  of  how  women's  work  has  been  transferred  from  the  home 
to  the  factorj'  by  the  industrial  revolution.  But  to  retvim  to  the 
century-old  parallel — the  modern  housewife  has  no  cows  to  milk. 
She  picks  her  milk  from  the  porch,  strained,  skimmed,  pasteurized, 
and  conveniently  bottled.  She  feeds  no  chickens,  collects  no  eggs. 
She  doesn't  have  to  make  her  own  clothes  or  those  for  her  family, 
because  some  350.000  other  women  are  working  In  garment  factories 
throughout   the    country. 

Her  breakfasts  are  smaller  and  much  easier  to  prepare,  because 
there  are  116.000  women  employed  In  food  factories  and  canneries. 
In  bakeries,  and  packing  and  poultry  picking  Industries.  About  10 
years  ago  a  well-known  economist  pointed  out  that  the  various 
labor-saving  devices  In  the  home  were  equal  to  about  30  servants 
for  each  Individual.  Naturally  women  workers  play  a  large  part  In 
the  manufacture  of  these  devices.  For  Instance,  the  1930  census 
showed  that  49.000  women  work  In  factories  making  electrical  prod- 
ucts and  that  34,000  more  are  employed  In  the  metal  Industry, 
many  of  whom  help  In  making  modem  stoves,  vacuum  cleaners, 
and  countless  other  labor-saving  devices  for  the  home. 

Laundry  work  Is  almost  child's  play  compared  with  the  old  Mon- 
day washing  and  Tuesday  Ironing,  because  a  growing  number  of 
women  are  working  In  laundries  and  dry-cleaning  establishments — 
even  in  1930  there  were  182,000  so  employed.  Groceries  may  be 
had  by  telephone,  due  to  some  235,000  women  employees  In  the  tele- 
phone Industry.  Almost  any  article  will  be  delivered  on  order 
from  a  department  store  because  In  1930  there  were  700.000  women 
working  as  clerks  and  salesgirls  In  stores.  There  were  22.000  women 
employed  In  automobile  factories  at  that  same  time,  115,000  working 
In  beauty  shops.  875,000  as  school  teachers  and  coUege  professors, 
and  almost  500.000  as  domestic  servants. 

FOR    BETTER    STANDARDS 

Altogether,  according  to  the  national  unemployment  census  of 
November  1937,  about  11.000.000  women  are  gainfully  employed. 
But  they  were  employed  not  because  they  had  won  the  Jobs  from 
men,  but  because  the  Jobs  they  had  once  done  In  the  home  had 
been  transferred  to  factories  by  the  Industrial  revolution. 

Because  of  this,  both  the  housewife  and  the  feminine  wage  earner 
should  be  completely  united  In  their  efforts  to  win  better  standards 
for-  the  woman  worker.  Just  as  "charity  begins  at  home."  this 
effort  should  start  with  the  working  conditions  for  domestics.  This 
is  particularly  essential,  since  to  date  only  two  States  have  made 
any  attempt  to  cover  such  workers  by  an  hour  or  wage  law. 

But  this  same  effort  should  spread  from  the  home  to  Include  a 
definite  Interest  In  the  standards  that  govern  any  feminine  Job. 
Much  has  been  done  In  recent  years  to  better  labor  conditions  for  both 
men  and  women,  but  as  we  look  about  us  we  cant  help  seeing  that 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  wage-hour  law — that  Is,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  which  went  Into  effect  la.st  October — provides 
a  floor  to  wages  and  a  celling  to  hours  In  interstate  industries.  This 
act  establishes  the  principle  of  men  and  women  in  the  settling  of 
minimum  rates.  A  progressive  measure,  this  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
double-wage  standard  which  has  proved  so  detrimental  to  both  men 
and  women.  The  tendency  to  pay  women  lower  wages  than  men  for 
the  same  Jobs  leads  to  substitution  of  women  for  men,  or  pulls 
down  men's  waige  standards  to  the  lower  level. 

The  wage-hour  law  stipulates  that  for  the  current  year  no  person 
In  the  Industries  affected  shall  be  paid  less  than  25  cents  an 
hour  or  be  employed  more  than  44  hours  a  week  without  overtime 
pay  at  time  and  one-half  times  the  usual  rate.  After  next  October, 
no  person  In  the  Industries  affected  may  be  paid  less  than  30 
cents  an  hour  or  be  employed  more  than  42  hours  a  week  without 
overtime. 

After  October  1940  the  40-hour  week  goes  Into  effect  for  these 
workers  In  Intrastate  Industries.  And.  after  October  1945  the 
minimum  wages  for  workers  In  Interstate  Industries  will  be  40 
cents  an  hour.  This  same  law  provides  for  special  Industry  com- 
mittees which  may  recommend  minimum  rates  higher  than  the 
25  cents  an  hour  stipulated  for  this  year  or  the  36-cent  rate  for 
next  year.  If  conditions  in  any  Industry  Justify  such  an  advance. 
In  short,  a  committee  may  recommend  40  cents  an  hour  before 
1945.  but  In  no  case  may  advise  a  minimum  to  exceed  40  cents 
an  hour. 

In  connection  with  this  law  women  have  a  very  Important  role 
to  play.  They  can  help  to  develop  public  opinion  in  Its  favor. 
Women,  however,  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  law. 
They  must  realize  that  It  does  not  apply  to  Intrastate  Industries 
(such  businesses  as  are  conducted  entirely  within  one  State). 
Typical  Intrastate  Industries  emplo3rlng  women  are  retail  stores, 
laundries,  hotels,  resUurants,  or  beauty  shops.  Women  employed 
In  such  Industries  cannot  expect  protection  from  the  Federal  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  because  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibits  the  Federal  Government  from  regulating  Indus- 
tries of  a  definitely  Intrastate  nature. 

FURTHER  SAFEGUARDS 

VTh&t  can  be  done  for  women  In  intrastate  industries?  Twenty- 
five  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  now  have 
minimum-wage  laws  on  their  statute  books,  but  23  have  none.  In 
regard  to  minimum-hour  legislation,  all  but  five  States — Alabama. 
Florida.  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  West  Virginia — have  enacted  a  law  to 
limit  in  some  way  the  hours  of  women  In  some  industries  or  occvi- 
pations.  Only  18  States,  however,  have  set  the  8-hour  day  com- 
bined with  the  48-hour  week  (or  less)  as  the  maximum  permitted 
by  law. 


Minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour  legislation  brings  benefits 
not  only  to  the  workers  In  Industry  but  also  to  the  employer. 
When  a  floor  Is  put  to  wages  and  a  celling  to  hours.  It  safeguards 
the  Interests  of  progressive  employers  by  preventing  cut-throat 
competition  on  the  part  of  those  willing  to  overwork  and  under- 
pay their  employees. 

Greater  effort  must  be  made  also  to  give  employment  to  the 
millions  who  are  still  unable  to  find  It.  It  Is  a  great  waste  of 
human  resources  for  men  and  women  to  remain  Idle  In  a  country 
which  could  and  should  make  use  of  their  energies  In  order  to 
build  up  their  purchasing  power  through  employment.  The  ques- 
tion should  not  be.  Are  women  taking  men's  Jobs?  But.  How  can 
we  get  Jobs  for  both  men  and  women?  Women  have  always 
worked.  Today  a  lot  of  their  work  has  been  transferred  to  fac- 
tories. But  the  slogan  stressed  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  still  holds  good,  "America  will 
be  as  strong  as  her  women." 


Guaranty  of  Bank  Deposits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  11  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10),  1939 


RADIO      ADDRESS     BY     HON.      GEORGE      L.      RADCLTFFE,      OF 
MARYLAND,  MARCH   14,   1939 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  by  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Radcliffe]  on  March  14,  1939,  on  the  subject  Guaranty  of 
Bank  Deposits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

■  In  discussing  the  guaranty  of  bank  deposits  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
crmnent  I  will  comment  also  very  briefly  on  certain  other  Ideaa 
which  seem  to  have  In  them  some  elements  of  analogy. 

Everyone  knows  that  when  a  court  tries  a  case  It  attempts  to 
consider  all  facts  as  far  as  possible  which  are  material  and  relevant. 
That  Is,  likewise,  what  every  fair-minded  man  or  woman  should  try 
to  do  In  studying  any  question.  No  one  expects  perfection  In  Judg- 
ment or  action,  but  mistakes  call  for  consideration  as  to  whether 
such  mistakes  could  have  been  avoided  by  reasonable  study  and 
care. 

Such  consideration  requires  also  some  sort  of  a  general  standard, 
which  often  may  have  to  be  modified.  The  law  recognized  a  long 
time  ago  that  such  a  standard  was  needed.  We  find,  therefore,  a 
standard  or  a  ysirdstlck  known  as  that  of  the  hjrpothetlcal  reason- 
ably prudent  man  or  woman  created  by  law  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  a  penalty  for  the  falltire  to  avoid  certain  kinds 
of  mistakes. 

Certainly  If  the  test  of  the  reasonably  prudent  man  or  wcanan 
were  eliminated  we  would  be  at  a  great  loss  to  fijid  a  fair  basis  of 
comparison.  It  would  be  like  trying  to  estimate  distance  without 
any  yardstick  or  any  other  form  of  measuring  Instrument. 

Since  it  Is  really  necessary  to  have  the  hypothetical  reasonably 
prudent  man  or  woman  as  a  standai-d  In  private  affairs,  Isn't  It  Just 
as  essential  that  when  Individuals  act  collectively  or  as  a  govern- 
ment that  we  should  have  a  similar  standard?  We  all  know  that 
no  nation  has  or  will  show  perfection  In  Its  policies,  but  It  Is  a 
wholesome  thing  for  people  to  keep  In  mind  always  as  a  desirable 
guide  the  concept  of  a  reasonably  prudent  nation. 

Constantly  questions  affecting  health,  education,  taxation,  busi- 
ness regulation,  crime  prevention,  and  other  matters  demand  at- 
tention and  action  from  our  Government.  No  one  expects  a  gov- 
ernment to  be  able  to  do  everything  that  It  should  do  In  analyzing 
and  studying  such  problems,  but  It  should  make  such  efforts  as 
under  the  circumstances  are  reasonable. 

A  man  may  come  to  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  what  is  reasonable 
to  do  under  the  circumstances  as  they  exist,  but  new  circum- 
stances and  yet  new  conditions  may  change  his  standard  as  to  what 
Is  reasonable.  These  changes  or  shifts  occiu-  constantly  In  the 
dally  lives  of  all  of  us.  Isn't  It  Important  that  a  nation  should 
be  sure  that  it  Isn't  using  an  outmoded  standard?  Isn't  It  Just 
as  Important  that  a  nation  should  not  be  too  quick  to  discard  old 
opinions  and  old  standards  In  trying  to  adjust  Itself  to  new  con- 
ditions? A  reasonably  prudent  nation  has  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  past,  but  It  will  not  let  that  confidence  prevent  It  from 
considering  open-mlndedly  the  problems  which  newly  arisen  con- 
ditions have  brought  Into  existence,  for  we  know  economic,  in- 
dustrial, and  financial  conditions  are  never  really  static  but  are 
alwa3rs  undergoing  some  degree  of  change. 

Let  me  discuss  specifically  the  matter  of  guaranty  of  bank  de- 
posits.   Only  a  few  years  ago  the  United  States  Government  passed 


It  marked  the  start  of  a  struggle  between  tlie  oppressed  and  the 
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1930  census,  there  were  over  450,000  women  employed  In  textile 
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a  law  guaranteelTig  the  safety  of  deposits  of  money  In  bank.  Why 
did  It  do  It?  We  all  remember  that  long  ago  the  bank  had 
succeeded  the  chest  or  the  old-fashlcned  stcckmg  as"  the  place  for 
keepmg  money. 

Obviously  the  shift  to  banks  was  a  businesslike  one.  but  some 
hazard  was  Involved.  If  the  depositor  was  to  be  able  to  draw  his 
money  from  the  bank  whenever  he  wanted  it,  the  bank  must  have 
It  available  at  any  time.  How  could  the  bank  have  all  the  money 
ready  if  it  had  to  utilize  a  large  part  of  the  money  to  earn  income 
for  experses? 

Morj  banks  have  failed  because  of  unreasonable  runs  upon  them 
than  because  the  assets  of  the  banks  were  basically  Inadequate. 
Such  a  hazard  to  an  intrinsically  sound  bank  should  be  avoided 
if  feasible  It  Is  true  that  public  fvmds  belonging  to  the  United 
States  Government,  or  some  other  division  of  government,  were 
usually  protected  by  surety  bonds  or  deposits  of  collateral,  but  it 
had  not  seemed  practical  for  the  private  depositor  to  be  given 
such  protection. 

It  Is  true  that  banks  hare  long  been  und-^r  Government  regulation 
and  that  the  large  majority  of  banks  have  always  been  run  wisely 
by  competent  oflSclals.  There  was.  however,  always  the  possibility 
that  misfortune  In  many  cases,  or  mlsnianagement  in  a  few.  would 
bring  about  bank  failure  and  would  result  in  losses  to  depositors. 

The  distressing  troubles  of  the  banks  In  1931  and  1932  lllustrattd 
the  fact  that  some  additional  form  of  safeguard  seemed  urgent, 
and  that  something  should  be  done  to  encourage  the  revival  of 
ccnfidence.  One  result  of  this  attitude  of  mind  was  legislation 
by  the  Federal  Government  by  which  every  deposit  up  to  45.GC0 
In  a  qualifying  bank  could  be  guaranteed  fully  by  the  United  States 
Government 

Where  does  the  Government  get  the  money  to  furnish  this  protec- 
tion? It  comes  from  the  banks  who  pay  annually  one-twelfth  of 
1  percent  of  the  sum  of  their  total  deposits  and  that  amount  goes 
to  the  Government  a-s  a  reserve  fund  for  the  payment  of  losses. 
Of  course,  when  the  Federal  Government  pays  off  depositors  in  a 
closed  bank,  the  Federal  Government  receives  as  reimbursement  all 
the  dividends  paid  in  liquidation  which  would  have  been  paid  to 
the  depositors  if  there  had  been  no  guaranty  by  the  Government. 

V^Tifat  has  been  the  result  of  this  method  of  guaranteeing  de- 
posits? S  nee  then  a  few  banks  have  failed  because  of  mismanage- 
ment, or  because  for  other  reasons,  ihe  assets  of  the  bank  became 
Inadequate  to  pay  depositors.  Failures  due.  however,  to  sensa- 
tional and  tragic  runs  on  banks  have  practically  been  eliminated 
with  a  resul'ant  growth  of  confidence  in  banking  institutions. 

What  has  b?en  the  experience  of  the  Government  In  this  matter? 
Roiigh!y  speaking,  the  Government  has  received  approximately 
$190,000,000  but  its  net  losses  growing  out  of  its  payment  to  de- 
positors has  only  been  about  one-quarter  of  that  amount.  The  re- 
maining three-quarters  Is  held  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
reserve  fund  fcr  possible  future  bank  failures. 

Was  thus  plan  of  guaranty  by  ths  Government  necessary?  Cer- 
tainly It  seemed  advisable  that  some  unusual  steps  should  be  taken 
and  no  adequate  substitute  for  guaranty  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  in  sight. 

What  as  to  the  future?  Thli.  of  course.  Is  a  matter  somewhat  of 
speculation.  There  is  a  strong  belief  in  this  country  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  issue  guaranties  or  participate  other- 
wise In  business  unless  such  action  by  the  Government  setms 
clearly  necessary.  It  may  be  that  time  and  experience  will  demon- 
strate that  some  plan  other  than  guaranty  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  meet  the  situation.  For  Instance,  It  Is  conceivable  that 
private  capital  may  devise  a  plan  in  time  by  which  private  insur- 
ance to  depx)sltors  of  banks  can  be  furnished  on  a  comprehensive 
and  adequate  basis.  In  the  meantime  the  guaranty  of  bank  de- 
posits by  the  United  States  Government  is  certainly  tiding  us  over 
a  troublesome  situation. 

I  think  this  story  Illustrates  quite  well  the  Idea  of  a  reasonably 
prudent  Nation.  The  Federal  Government  avoided  giving  guaranty 
of  bank  deposits  until  the  situation  became  so  serious  that  some 
form  of  action  was  necessary,  and  yet  private  capital  could  not  offer 
a  full  solution.  The  Government  acted  promptly  when  the  guar- 
anty seemed  necessary,  and  I  believe  our  Nation  would  act  with 
reasonable  prudence  In  modifying  materially  or  changing  entirely 
the  present  plan  should  a  better  method  of  handling  the  situation 
seem  to  be  feasible  sometime  in  the  future. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  another  point.  There  Is  much  discussion 
nowadays  as  to  whether  the  United  States  Government  should 
continue  to  have  a  stabilization  fund.  The  fund  was  created,  as 
we  know,  a  few  years  ago  when  wide  fluctuations  in  the  currencies 
of  certain  foreign  governments  were  having  a  very  disruptive  effect 
upon  our  foreign  trade.  Ten  years  ago  prudence  would  not  have 
required  our  Government  to  create  such  a  fund.  Let  us  hope  that 
some  day  soon  no  such  fund  will  be  necessary  or  a  better  plan  for 
handling  the  problems  can  be  found. 

The  subject  of  preparedness  is  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  Of 
course  each  one  wants  otir  Government  to  make  such  arrangements 
fcr  national  defense  as  are  necessary  or  at  least  prudent.  But 
what  arrangements  are  required  by  prudence?  We  are  fervently 
and  emphatically  for  peace  in  this  country  and  we  covet  none  of 
the  territory  or  physical  possessions  of  any  other  nation.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  desire  on  our  part  for  peace  does  not  Insure 
peace  to  us.  Our  Nation  would  have  been  Justified  10  years  ago 
in  having  army,  navy,  and  aircraft  facilities  much  less  than  what 
prudence  requires  we  should  have  today. 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  an  aggressive 
militaristic  spirit  abroad  and  that  might  and  not  right  is  too 
trequentiy  set  as  the  proper  gxilde.    We  can  only  hope  that  within 


a  short  while  different  viewpoints  will  prev£ill  in  certain  sections  of 
the  world  whereupon  we  as  a  nation  could  continue  to  be  reason- 
ably prudent  even  if  we  then  reduced  materially  the  amount  of  our 
armaments.  In  reaching  or  in  changing  conclusions,  a  reasonably 
prudent  nation,  like  a  reasonably  prudent  man  or  woman  needs  and 
seeks  the  opinions  of  experts. 

Of  course,  we  need  guns,  aircraft,  and  ammvmitlon  for  defense, 
but  we  require  also  commercial  ships  essential  in  time  of  war  to 
assist  in  the  operations  of  our  battleships,  cruisers,  submarines,  and 
naval  aircraft. 

We  will  not  have  made  considerable  adequate  provision  for  our 
defense  unless  we  have  a  merchant  m.arine. 

Likewise  prudence  suggests  that  since  we  are  an  exporting  nation 
we  must  have  some  ships  of  our  own  to  carry  some,  at  least,  of  our 
products.  It  Is  not  safe  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  ships  of 
foreign  nations. 

I  will  not  add  to  these  Illustrations.  I  have  emphasised  the  guar- 
anteeing of  bank  deposits  as  a  policy  which  prudence  has  Justified. 
It  illustrates  the  fact  that  if  a  nation  like  an  individual  Is  to  be  rea- 
sonably prudent,  it  must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  try  to  know  the 
facts  which  are  pertinent  and  to  act  accordingly.  In  doing  so  we 
should  give  due  weight  to  old  conditions  as  well  as  those  which  have 
newly  come  Into  existence. 
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Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  In.serted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  B.jirbour)  on 
Friday,  June  30,  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  net- 
work, as  part  of  the  Independence  Day  ceremony  of  the 
Council  Against  Intolerance  In  America,  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey;  George  Gordon  Battle,  of  New  York; 
and  William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia,  Kansas.,  are  co-chair- 
men. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  introduced  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Maurice  S.  Sheehy,  head  of  the  Department  of  Religious 
Education,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  Americans,  any  American  should  be  proud  to  partici- 
pate at  any  time  in  a  ceremony  dedicated  to  tolerance.  And  it  is 
particularly  appropriate.  I  think,  that  we  should  give  special  empha- 
sis to  the  virtues  of  tolerance  and  the  dangers  of  Intolerance  as  we 
approach  the  Nation's  birthday.  It  was  a  happy  inspiration  which 
led  the  Council  Against  Intolerance  in  America,  of  which  I  am  a 
co-chairman,  under  whose  auspices  this  program  was  arranged,  to 
link  it  with  the  observance  of  Independence  Day.  For  when  we 
analyze  it  and  recall  not  only  the  beginnings  of  the  United  States 
but  the  conditions  which  gave  it  birth,  we  must  realize  anew  that 
tolerance  is  of  the  very  essence  of  America.  Without  it  there  would 
be  no  America  as  we  know  it.  And  if  we  lose  it  the  United  States 
will  pass  into  the  limbo  of  experiments  which  have  been  tried,  have 
failed,  and  become  subjects  fcr  the  historian  rather  than  a  living, 
pulsating  contribution  to  man's  progress. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  little  group  who  charted  the  Nation's  course  they 
saw  with  the  eyes  of  true  philosophers  that  without  life,  liberty, 
and  the  right  to  pursue  happiness  in  his  own  way  the  state  of  man 
is  worse  than  meaningless:  it  is  hopeless.  And  so  they  wrote  into 
the  Declaration,  as  "inalienable  rights'  to  which  all  men  are  en- 
titled, that  historic  phrase  with  which  every  schoolboy  is  familiar. 
But  that  was  merely  a  milestone — neither  an  end  nor  a  beginning — 
In  the  progress  of  the  race.  For  the  search  for  freedom  Is  without 
end  and  without  beginning.  It  is  innate,  a  part  of  man's  spiritual 
Inheritance,  and  remains  a  part  of  him  always,  no  matter  what  his 
condition  of  life. 

What  the  Founders  of  the  Republic  did.  not  alone  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  but  In  the  Constitution,  into  which  were 
gathered  the  principles  previously  e.xpressed  in  the  constitutions 
of  the  Colonies,  was  to  translate  this  ever-present  desire  for  free- 
dom Into  a  political  system.  They  said.  In  effect:  'Men  desire  to 
be  free  and  should  be  free.  They  have  come  here  to  be  free. 
If  they  are  to  be  free,  this  Is  the  sort  of  government  we  must 
have.  This  Is  the  kind  of  society  in  which  we  must  live.  Then, 
If  those  who  come  after  us  safeguard  the  institutions  we  give 
them,  neither  tyranny  nor  intolerance,  except  of  their  own  mak- 


by  law. 


posits.    Only  a  few  years  ago  the  United  States  Government  paaeed 
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Ing,  can  ever  again  enslave  them."  And  at  that  point.  It  seems 
to  me,  we  confront  and  must  guard  against  the  only  real  danger 
to  the  freedom  which  we  have  come  to  enjoy  as  freely  as  we 
breathe  the  air  about  tis.  It  has  been  so  long  since  the  gift  was 
conferred  on  those  who  preceded  us.  to  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  that  we  take  It  too  much  for  granted. 
If  I  can  leave  but  one  thought  with  you,  I  should  Uke  you  to 
remember  that  the  freedom  which  Is  given  us  can  be  given  away 
by  us — bartered  away,  thrown  away — but  can  never  be  taken  away 
from  us  except  as  we  abandon  our  heritage  of  democracy  for  in- 
tolerant thinking  and  performance.  That  puts  It  In  our  own 
hands  to  say  whether  America  vrtll  endure  as  a  nation  of  free- 
men and  equals,  or  whether  we  shall  revert  to  barbaric  concep- 
tions of  self-appxjinted  supermen  and  self -ordained  supergods  who 
think  they  can  rule  men  better  than  they  can  rule  themselves 
And  we  must  never  forget  that,  while  the  road  to  intolerance 
Is  easier  than  the  path  of  tolerance,  the  end  of  intolerance  is  the 
loss  of  freedom  and  the  destruction  of  a  free  society.  We  have 
seen  Individuals  and  minorities  deported,  enslaved,  and  slaughtered 
as  the  present  wave  of  intolerance  sweeps  over  Europe.  But  It  is 
well  to  remember  also  that  those  who  remain  subject  to  the 
favor  of  intolerant  rulers  likewise  lose  their  freedom. 

Why  did  men  come  to  the  shores  of  America  following  the  first 
voyages  of  discovery?  As  we  all  know.  It  was  to  escape  persecution 
for  religious  beliefs  or  to  escape  the  intolerable  burden  of  taxation 
laid  upon  the  backs  of  the  people  by  tyrannical  and  profligate  rulers 
engaged  in  constant  warfare;  to  find  a  spot  under  the  clear  skies 
and  on  the  virgin  soil  of  a  new  land  where  men  might  think,  speak, 
work,  and  worship  as  they  chose,  without  fear,  and  as  a  right  rather 
than  as  a  favor.  For  this  they  left  behind  them  all  they  had 
known  of  civilization — families,  homes.  In  some  cases  wealth,  titles, 
an  asFured  place  In  a  stable  society.  They  brought  with  them  the 
few  things  they  could  carry  In  the  holds  of  the  small  sailing  shlp-s 
which  took  weeks  or  months  to  cross  the  sea.  But  they  brought 
also  the  Institutions  of  freedom  and  tolerance. 

The  springs  of  freedom  which  bubbled  quietly  to  the  surface 
when  men  formed  their  first  societies  have  become  great  rivers 
which  flow  ever  toward  the  sea  of  man's  destiny  as  a  thinking 
creature.  But  those  springs  can  be  poisoned.  And  as  the  sotuces 
are  poisoned,  so  may  the  stream  be  poisoned.  And  as  the  stream 
becomes  polluted  and  bitter,  free  societies  may  shrivel,  die.  and 
disappear,  even  as  they  are  disappearing  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Unless  we  watch  constantly  for  attempts  to  pollute  the 
springs  of  our  freedom  and  spread  sickness  through  the  land,  and 
unless  we  are  on  guard  lest  we  ourselves  absorb  the  poison  of 
tyranny  and  intolerance,  the  national  health  and  even  the  national 
life  will  be  endangered. 

It  Is  not  always  easy  to  detect  the  danger.  Intolerance  may  ex- 
press Itself  In  whispers  no  less  than  lynchlngs.  In  social  ostracism 
no  less  than  the  more  flagrant  forms  of  bigotry,  in  vmreasoning 
partisanship,  in  the  kind  of  thinking  which  denies  to  others  the 
rights  we  claim  for  ourselves.  It  may  express  itself  In  speech  or  in 
action.  It  may  appear  in  business.  In  pontics.  In  our  thinking  about 
religion.  But  wherever  it  appears,  or  in  whatever  form.  It  sprlnga 
from  the  same  seed  and  produces  the  same  evil  crop. 

Voltaire,  In  one  of  his  essays,  summarizes  the  principle  of  toler- 
ance, which  Is  to  say  the  principle  also  of  a  free  society: 

"Think  for  yourselves,"  he  said,  'T)ut  grant  to  others  the  right  to 
do  so.  too." 

But  it  Is  not  enotigh  that  we  think  for  ourselves  and  concede  the 
same  right  to  others.  Unless  the  quality  of  tolerance  is  a  living 
force,  it  is  nothing.  It  is  of  value  only  when  it  becomes  a  principle 
of  social  action.  To  discriminate  against  another  human  being 
because  he  does  not  think  as  we  do.  becatise  he  worships  the  same 
God  in  a  different  way,  or  because  his  skin  Is  of  a  different  color,  or 
he  Is  poor  or  rich  In  the  world's  wealth,  is  to  slip  back  In  our  think- 
ing to  the  kind  of  society  which  our  ancestors  fled  when  they  came 
to  America  to  found  a  better  one.  It  is  to  permit  ourselves  to  be 
contaminated  by  the  philosophies  which  less  vigilant  peoples  have 
had  forced  on  them  by  the  comlc-strlp  Napoleons  who  strut  and 
shout  for  a  little  time  In  E^irope  and  Asia  because  they  Ignored  the 
dangers  which  confront  us  here. 

I  think  that  too  often  we  are  inclined  to  forget  that  Intolerance 
Is  a  moral  Issue  also.  It  Is  In  morals  that  tolerance  begins,  since 
law  Is  but  the  cr3r8tanizatlon  of  custom,  and  custom  the  product 
of  our  moral  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  relationship  of  man 
to  man. 

The  Apostle  Paul  urged  the  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
"And  the  greatest  of  these."  he  wrote,  "is  charity."  I  think  we 
might  profltably  ponder  that  observation.  For  without  faith  life 
is  meaningless,  without  hope  it  is  an  empty  void,  but  without 
charity  we  are  unflt  to  live  among  our  fellow  men. 

Stirely  there  Is  room  In  the  world  for  men  and  women  of  different 
faiths,  different  beliefs.  Convictions  are  important  In  life,  but  let 
us  not  forget  that  men  do  differ,  as  they  have  a  right  to  differ  In 
their  thinking  about  fundamentals  as  well  as  about  the  superficial 
things  of  life.  We  are  not  all  cut  to  a  pattern.  What  an  uninter- 
esting world  It  would  be  if  we  were.  But  there  is  a  simple  formula 
by  which  we  may  live  peacefully  and  contentedly  together.  It  la 
the  formula  of  tolerance: 

"So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds. 

So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind; 
When  all  this  old  world  reaUy  needs 
Is  Just  the  art  of  being  kind." 

Good  night. 
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Mr.  BILBO.  Mr,  President,  I  have  recently  prepared  a 
brief  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  and 
glorious  opportunities  of  the  new  land  of  promise — the  deep 
South.  This  article  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  that 
great  farm  paper.  Southern  Agriculturist,  published  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Being  anxious  that  the  story  of  these  golden  opportunities 
and  inexhaustible  resources  that  are  being  develop)ed  and 
are  awaiting  development  by  the  farmer,  the  miner,  all 
other  laborers,  and  the  industrialists  from  everj^here,  who 
are  looking  for  new  fields  to  conquer,  shall  to  them  be  made 
known,  and  in  order  that  this  information  may  be  given 
to  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  message  published  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  DES>  SOUTH 

(By  Senator  Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  of  Mississippi) 

Reaching  inland  for  about  200  miles  from  the  crescent  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Is  a  subtropical  paradise  which  we  call  the 
deep  South.  There  Is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
South  and  the  deep  South,  but  as  time  passes  I  am  sure  we  will 
hear  more  and  more  about  this  beautiful  land  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  agricultural  and  Industrial  empire. 

We  deep  southerners  are  apt  to  choke  up  a  bit  when  we  start 
singing  the  praises  of  this  particular  part  of  Dixie  where  both  the 
weather  and  the  hospitality  stay  warm  the  year  around.  It's  God's 
country  for  sure,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lands  that  man 
ever  saw. 

But  don't  forget  that  the  deep  South  has  wealth  as  well  as 
beauty.  It  has  the  slash  and  the  longleaf  pine,  the  orange,  the 
grapefruit,  the  pecan,  and  the  tung  tree.  Then  there  are  our  fields 
of  sugarcane,  sweetpotatoes,  rice,  and  cotton — crops  with  new  as 
well  as  old  uses — and  mineral  resources  equal  to  those  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  information.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to  make  a 
sort  of  inventory  of  the  deep  South  to  see  what  we  already  have  as 
well  as  what  we  may  look  forward  to  in  the  future. 

First,  let's  count  our  pine  trees  and  make  a  brief  survey  of  the 
industries  they  support.  Roughly,  about  60  percent  of  the  South- 
land is  covered  with  forests,  divided  about  half  and  half  between 
pine  and  hardwoods.  To  the  pine  belongs  the  glory  Just  now,  be- 
cause it  is  furnishing  the  raw  material  for  the  pulp  and  paper 
Industry  that  is  rapidly  developing  in  the  deep  South. 

Per  years  northern  woods  have  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  pulp 
for  the  paper  Industry.  But  the  Northland's  easily  accessible  sup- 
plies of  trees  for  pulp  are  rapidly  dwindling.  Furthermore,  re- 
forestation Is  a  long-time  problem  up  there.  Fortunately,  and 
thanks  to  the  long  growing  season,  southern  pines  grow  to  ma- 
turity In  about  one-third  the  time  required  to  grow  a  pulp  tree  In 
the  North.  Recognizing  this  advantage  of  the  southern  forests,  the 
paper  industry  now  has  an  Investment  of  more  than  $200,000,000 
In  about  40  pulp  mills  scattered  throughout  the  Southland.  Many 
of  these  mtiis  have  started  operating  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
others  are  being  built. 

These  mills  furnish  employment  for  about  25,000  men  inside  the 
plants  and  another  20,000  who  cut  the  trees  and  haul  them  to  the 
mills.  They  are  producing  about  10,000  tons  of  pulp  each  day  and, 
at  this  rate,  the  mills  will  consvune  this  year,  and  In  years  to  come, 
about  5,000.000  standard  cords  of  rough  wood  per  year.  The  deep 
South  Is  the  only  place  that  can  supply,  and  keep  supplying,  such 
huge  quantities  of  pme. 

The  pulp  mills  at  present  are  engaged  In  manufacturing  kraft 
paper.  But  at  Lufkln,  Tex^  a  mill  Is  being  buUt  to  mani^iacture 
newsprint.  That's  the  kind  of  paper  used  for  newspapers.  The 
time  will  come,  I  feel  siu-e,  when  the  South  wlU  supply  Its  own 
newsprint  from  Its  own  forests. 

Naval  stores  Is  also  a  product  of  the  old  pine  tree.  It  means 
turpentine  and  rosin.  Naval  stores  Is  the  principal  chemical  export 
crop  of  the  entire  Nation.  In  bjx  average  year  the  pine  forests  of 
the  deep  South  produce  more  than  2,223,000  barrels  of  rosin  and 
more  than  600,000  barrels  of  turpentine.    More  than  half  of  this 
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crop  Is  sold  to  foreign  covintrles.  Something  like  100,000,000  slash- 
and  Icngleaf-plne  trees  are  worked  to  furnish  the  crude  gum  for 
these  products,  and  it  Is  an  Industry  that  brings  an  annual  income 
of  about  840  000.000  into  the  South's  cash  register,  and  furnishes 
emplovmcnt  for  more  than  50.000  persons.  This  Industry  supple- 
ments' both  the  lumber  and  pulp  Industry.  In  other  words,  the 
owner  of  pine  trees  can  work  the  trees  for  gum  for  10  or  15  years 
and  then  sell  them  for  lumber  or  pulpwood.  At  the  same  time  he 
can  have  young  trees  coming  into  working  size  as  the  older  trees 
are  worked  out.  In  this  way  he  has  a  steady  Income  from  one  or 
more  sources. 

Now.  lets  take  a  look  at  another  tree  that  Is  produced  In  the 
deep  South.  It's  the  tung  tree.  Last  year  tung  trees,  which  can 
be  grown  only  in  the  deep  South,  produced  nuts  bearing  4.000.000 
pounds  of  valuable  vegetable  oil  used  In  paints,  varnishes,  and 
lacquers.  The  year  before  we  Imported  175.000.000  pounds  of  tung 
oil  from  China,  for  which  we  paid  more  than  $15,000,000.  The 
tung  industry  Is  In  the  early  stage  of  development.  We  need  more 
knowledge  about  tung-oll  production.  For  this  reason  I  supported 
legislation  which  sets  up  three  new  laboratories  to  Investigate  the 
poesibilities  of  tung-oll  production  in  this  country.  The  laboia- 
torles  are  located  at  Gainesville,  Fla.;  Bogalusa,  La.;  and  Cairo.  Ga. 
Ip^^tbese  laboratories  we  hope  to  work  out  information  that  will 
'enable  us  to  build  a  tung-oll  industry  that  is  sound  and  permanent 
We  know  that  It  is  not  a  get-rlch-quick  scheme,  but  we  expect 
to  make  It  a  valuable  part  of  the  South's  diverslfled  farm  program. 
_The  deep  South  Is  also  the  home  of  that  great  Juicy  giant  we  call 
the  citrus  Industry.  And  this  year's  crop  of  75,000.000  bc.xes  of 
oranges  and  40,000,000  boxes  of  grapefruit  was  a  record.  Further- 
more, many  new  groves  will  not  come  into  peak  production  for  sev- 
eral years  yet.  While  this  industry  has  expanded  rapidly,  so  has  the 
public  appetite  for  citrus  fruits.  And  If  the  public  wants  more  the 
aeep  South  can  raise  them. 

With  such  crops  as  sugarcane,  cotton,  and  rice,  it  Is  no  longer  a 
question  of  producing  more  but  of  producing  a  balanced  abund- 
ance. But  with  sweetpotatoes.  of  which  the  South  produces  about 
75.000.000  bushels  a  year,  science  has  found  a  profitable  industrial 
use  to  supplement  the  yams  sold  as  food.  At  Laurel.  M.s&..  chemists  | 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  have  wcrked  out  | 
a  process  for  making  starch  from  sweetpotatoes.  This  project  is 
enabling  the  farmers  around  Laurel  who  grow  the  potatoes  to  make 
more  money.  In  other  words,  chemistry  has  given  them  a  profitable 
industrial  outlet  for  one  of  their  farm  crops. 

I  might  say  that  chemistry  Is  responsible  for  much  of  the  develop- 
ment that  has  taken  place  In  the  South  In  the  last  few  years.  It 
has  not  only  done  much  for  us  already  but  it  offers  such  great  possi- 
bilities that  I  introduced  a  bill  which  resulted  In  the  establishment 
of  the  four  regional  research  laboratories  which  are  to  search  for 
new  and  wider  Industrial  cutlets  for  farm  products.  The  southern 
laboratory,  located  In  New  Orleans.  Is  now  under  construction. 

Another  llttle-heard-of  resource  of  the  deep  South  Is  Its  pastures. 
Again,  because  of  that  year-around  warm  weather  and  the  plentiful 
rainfall,  grasses  grow  longer  and  furnish  more  grazing  here  than 
any  other  place  In  the  country.  The  trouble  has  been  in  the  past 
that  the  beef  breeds  that  thrive  farther  north  can't  stand  the  warm 
weather  that  makes  the  long  grazing  season  In  the  South. 

Here,  again,  the  men  of  science  are  fulfilling  a  need.  At  the 
Iberia  Livestock  Farm.  Jeanerette,  La.,  experts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  are  combining  the  tolerance  of  Brahman  cattle 
to  tropical  and  semltropical  conditions  with  the  superior  beef-pro- 
ducing qualities  of  the  major  beef  breeds.  Studies  showed  that 
Brahman  cattle  will  graze  right  through  a  hot  day  while  Angus 
cattle  seek  the  shade.  That's  because  the  Brahmans  have  sweat 
glands  through  which  they  can  throw  off  heat.  Half-bred  and 
three-quarter  bred  Brahman-Angus  cattle  inherit  this  same  char- 
acteristic. P*urther  investigations  show  that  Brahman-Angus 
calves  reach  a  weaning  weight  3  weeks  ahead  of  Angus  calves.  We 
have  pastures  in  the  deep  South  that  will  produce  400  pounds  of 
beef  per  acre  a  year.  These  breeding  studies  point  to  the  possi- 
bility of  soon  having  cattle  to  eat  that  grass. 

In  our  inventory  we  can't  forget  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the 
deep  South  either.  Right  now  the  center  of  the  great  petroleum 
activity  Is  found  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  petroleum  industry 
Is  truly  an  industry  of  the  deep  South,  because  much  of  the  oil  is 
now  ccmlng  from  wells  down  in  the  bayou  land. 

Then  there's  the  sulfur  fields,  which  Is  one  of  the  South's  great- 
est mineral  prizes.  Before  technologists  found  how  to  bring  the 
sulfur  out  of  the  deep  wells  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  a  small  Island 
off  the  coast  of  Italy  held  a  world  monopoly  on  this  widely  used  ele- 
ment. But  that  isnt  the  case  today.  The  crude  sulfur  ore  mined 
by  Italy  can  no  longer  compete  with  the  sulfur  wells  of  the  South. 

The  deep  South  Is  also  the  home  of  some  of  our  greatest  salt 
mines.  Here.  too.  are  located  huge  supplies  of  phoephates  so  valuable 
to  ovir  fertilizer  Industry  and  coal  In  quantities  sufQclent  to  supply 
(Our  needs  for  many  years. 

And  so  we  conclude  our  brief  Inventory  of  the  deep  South.  It's 
not  the  first  nor  the  last  Inventory  of  this  great  and  fast-growing 
section.  Industry  has  surveyed  It  before,  and  liked  it  so  well  that 
It  Is  moving  In.  It  Is  estimated  that  fully  half  of  the  Industrial  con- 
cerns that  are  coming  into  existence  are  locating  in  the  South.  So, 
instead  of  the  South  being  the  Nation's  No.  1  problem.  It  is  my 
optnion  that  it  Is  the  country's  No.  1  opportunity. 
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HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10,  1939 


AR'nCLE   FROM  THE   WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  people  are 
alarmed  because  of  the  excessive  spending  of  money  by  the 
administration  now  in  power.  I  have  received  many  letters 
and  petitions  from  the  businessmen,  the  farmers,  the  laboring 
men  and  women,  and  the  taxpayers  from  ny  district  urging 
that  the  ruthless  spending  of  money  be  limited  and  restricted, 
and  that  our  Federal  Government  be  required  to  proceed 
upon  a  plan  of  economy  in  its  affairs.  A  continuation  of  this 
present  spending  program  will  certainly  cause  disaster.  The 
effect  of  this  unprecedented  spending  is  further  depressing 
business  and  industry,  and  when  those  elements  in  our  busi- 
ness world  are  depressed,  and  almost  destroyed,  the  farmer 
suffers  and  our  laboring  men  and  women  are  rendered  job- 
less; this  tends  to  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  our  unem- 
ployed situation.  Any  businessman,  or  any  individual,  who 
would  pursue  the  same  course  as  our  own  Government,  under 
the  guiding  hand  of  those  at  the  helm  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, would  soon  meet  bankruptcy.  Likewise  our  own 
Government,  in  rushing  toward  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  or 
inflation,  either  one  of  which  means  disaster  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  include  in  and  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  very  illuminating  article  written  by  Roger  W. 
Babson.  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  of  date  July  10,  1939,  which  article  has  my 
wholehearted  endorsement  and  approval,  and  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  10,  19391 
Taxis  Now  Take  30  Percent  of  OtJR  Incomes,   Babson  Says — 10 

Years  Ago  It  Was  15  Percent;  Rate  of  Pubuc  Spending,  He  Says, 

Is  Driving  Nation  Into  Inflation 

(By  Roger  W.  Babson) 

Gloucester.  Mass.  July  9. — Family  breadwinners  are  sentenced  to 
■work  100  days  this  year  for  the  public  In  order  to  meet  Government 
spending.  Ten  years  ago  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenses  con- 
sumed only  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  Income.  Today  they  are 
gobbling  up  nearly  30  percent.  The  saddest  part  of  the  situation 
is  that  the  wage  workers  and  others  who  are  the  real  sufferers  from 
this  constantly  swelling  tax  bill  do  not  realize  what  Is  happening. 
The  politicians  kid  them  into  thinking  that  Rockefeller.  Morgan, 
and  General  Motors  are  the  only  ones  who  pay  taxes. 

tax  talk  the  bunk? 

For  5  years  I  have  been  hammering  away  on  the  growing  per- 
centage of  national  Income  being  eaten  up  by  Government  activi- 
ties. In  this  connection,  todays  mail  contained  a  very  Interesting 
letter  from  an  Illinois  reader.    I  would  like  to  quote  portions  of  it: 

"All  of  this  explosive  propaganda  regarding  high  taxes  Is,  to  my 
mind,  nothing  but  a  lot  of  bunk.  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  a 
corporation  for  26  years,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  my  cor- 
poration is  concerned,  I  see  nothing  on  earth  wrong  with  the  pres- 
ent tax  system.  During  1931,  1932,  and  1933  we  paid  no  taxes  to 
the  Federal  Government,  for  the  simple  reason  we  did  not  make  any 
money.  When  a  corporation  or  an  individual  makes  a  profit  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  pay  a  tax.     •      •      • 

"The  years  1934,  1935,  1936,  1937,  and  1938  were  good  years  for 
us  and  1939  Is  even  better.  I,  therefore,  see  no  reason  why  a  lot  of 
propaganda  should  be  put  otrt  trying  to  Influence  the  Ignorant  voter 
that  the  country  is  going  to  hell,  or  somewhere  else,  as  there  Is 
absolutely  nothing  to  this  line  of  stuff." 

This  letter  Is  extremely  significant.  I  wonder  If  many  people 
feel  the  same  as  my  correspondent  does  about  taxes.  Grant  that 
they  do,  Is  this  any  reason  for  our  Government  continuing  to  spend 
recklessly,  to  mortgage  future  generations,  and  to  push  xis  into 
inflation?  Readers  know  that  I  have  supported  many  things  that 
the  administration  has  proposed  and  adopted.  Ever  since  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  abandoned  his  economy  platform  in  1932,  how- 
ever, I  have  been  100  percent  opposed  to  his  spending  policies. 

PUBLIC    SPENDING 

History  shows  that  no  nation  can  spend  more  money  than  It  re- 
ceives In  taxes  for  long  without  bringing  on  infl.ation  and  creating 
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a  revolution.  The  United  States  has  failed  to  balance  Its  Budget 
for  9  long  years.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  thirty  to  forty  mil- 
lion people  receive  financial  aid  from  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. A  huge  army  of  a  million  Federal  omceholders  has  been 
mobilized.  A  vast  vested  Interest  in  public  spending  has  been 
built  up. 

My  correspondent  says  that  taxes  are  not  a  burden  in  his  case. 
He  does  not  feel  their  pinch,  because  his  business  has  forged  ahead 
fast  even  though  his  taxes  have  Increased.  But  he  cannot  throw 
aside  figures  Issued  by  the  Government  which  show  that  taxes 
are  taking  a  far  greater  portion  of  proflts  and  wages  than  ever 
before. 

spending  at  new  peak 

Here  is  a  table  comparing  Federal  receipts  and  expenditures  In 
billions  of  dollars  for  recent  years  Even  1937's  expenditures,  big 
as  we  thought  they  were,  look  small  compared  with  today's  outlay. 
Despite  the  higliest  tax  collections  in  history,  receipts  were  only 
enough  to  pay  60  percent  of  the  Federal  Government's  bUls  in  1939. 


Receipts 

Exi)enses 

Fiscal  year 

ending: 

4.2 
2.1 
4.1 
5.3 
6.2 
3.0 

3  9 

itfa 

5  1 

IflSfl. 

H  8 

im _ 

8  1 

1938 

7  7 

iW9 

0  1 

Every  time  I  dlFcuss  public  spending  I  receive  a  flood  of  mall 
from  people  who  accuse  me  of  being  Inhuman.  They  tell  me  we 
will  have  revolution  If  v;e  do  not  take  care  of  the  10,000,000  unem- 
ployed. I  re?.!!ze  that  there  m.tlUons  of  unfortunates  must  be  aided, 
although  I  tot.^iHy  disagree  with  my  critics  as  to  how  they  honestly 
cen  best  be  aided  However,  of  our  huge  $9  000.000.000  Federal  ex- 
penditures this  year,  only  25  percent  will  go  for  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  balance  is  being  spent  for  growing  perrouncnt  bureaus, 
the  Army  and  Navy,  farm  relief,  and  pegging  prices  of  commodities 
such  as  sliver  and  cotton. 

SILVER    PURCHASE 

Take  the  silver-purchase  program,  for  Ins^^ance.  Tlie  United 
States  Trea.sury  has  bought  nearly  $  1.000, 000 .(XX)  worth  of  silver 
from  all  over  the  world  in  the  last  6  years.  We  have  almost  single- 
handedly  financed  the  Mexican  Government  by  our  silver  purchases. 
Our  thanks  for  doing  so  was  the  stealing  of  our  oil  properties  by 
that  Government.  We  have  accumulated  a  mountain  of  silver 
bullion  at  a  cost  which  Is  nearly  three  times  Its  commercial  valtie. 
And  the  sum  total  of  our  efforts  to  make  silver  a  monetary  unit 
again  has  been  to  destroy,  perhaps  forever.  Its  monetary  character 
in  every  country  where  6  years  ago  It  was  part  of  the  currency. 

Tliere  are  other  examples  of  the  disastrous  results  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's meddling  with  natural  economic  laws.  These  various 
project^  have  cost  the  Nation  blllicns  of  dollars  which  must  be 
paid  for  In  higher  taxes  for  years  to  come.  Furthermore,  the  cost 
of  these  disastrous  experiments  will  not  be  paid  by  the  Rockefel- 
lers, by  General  Motors,  by  prosperous  and  growing  concerns,  such 
as  those  of  my  Illinois  correspondent.  They  will  be  paid  by  small 
and  struggling  employers,  by  harassed  v.age  workers,  and  by  low- 
sa'arled  "white  collar"  people  through  hundreds  of  hidden  taxes  en 
the  necessities  of  life. 

INFXATION    DRAWING    NEAP.ER 

Unless  the  American  people  wake  up  some  day  soon  and  change 
their  character  and  goals,  I  do  not  believe  that  spendliig  can  ever 
be  controlled  under  cur  present  democratic  form  of  government. 
Two  years  ago  inflation  wus  In  the  headlines.  Everyone  was  think- 
ing about  It,  talking  about  It,  hedging  against  It.  From  a  news  j 
angle,  however.  It  is  now  dead  as  the  proverbial  doornail.  But 
Inflation  is  far  nearer  now  than  It  was  2  years  ago.  When  It  will 
strike,  no  one  knows.  My  advice  to  readers  Is:  Remember  that  the 
United  States  and  the  whole  world  is  rushing  pell-mell  toward 
Inflation. 


The  Nation's  Credit  for  the  Nation's  Needs — Wide- 
spread Support  for  H.  R.  4931 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  5,  1939 

Mr,  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  leading  econo- 
mists are  today  fairly  well  agreed  that  our  central  economic 
diflaculty  lies  in  the  fact  that  income  spent  does  not  equal 
the  value  oX  goods  and  services  produced  in  our  country. 


Recently  the  Government  has  tried  to  overcome  the  de- 
pression by  increasing  the  total  buying  power  of  the  people 
of  America.  It  has  tried  to  do  this  by  Government  loans, 
payment  of  wages  to  unemployed  people,  and  similar 
measures. 

This,  however,  has  been  made  possible  only  by  an  increase 
in  the  public  debt.  For  in  the  absence  of  the  creation  of  any 
debt-free  money  by  the  Government  as  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides, the  only  method  we  now  have  of  increasing  the  money 
supply  of  the  Nation  is  by  either  private  or  public  contrac- 
tion of  debt.  Debt,  and  dtbt  alone,  is  our  present  means  of 
getting  the  banks  to  create  demand  deposits  for  borrowers. 
We  use  checks  drawn  on  these  demand  deposits  for  95  percent 
of  oiu-  money.  Hence,  if  private  debt  decreases,  public  debt 
must  increase,  or  our  money  supply  is  cut  off.  This  is  the 
reason  for  our  large  pubbc  debt  and  the  reason  we  can  only 
get  rid  of  it  by  a  reformed  monetary  system. 

We  have  billions  of  idle  deposits  in  the  banks  and  several 
billions  of  excess  reserves.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  expec- 
tation on  the  part  of  those  holding  these  deposits  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  goods  is  going  to  rise.  A  dollar 
of  stable  value  in  terms  of  commodities  would  help  to  end 
this  tendency. 

Prices  of  agricultural  products  are  far  too  low  for  the  wel- 
fare of  either  the  farmers  or  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  is  abso- 
lutely Imperative  that  these  prices  be  raised. 

Government  investment  must  be  used  to  make  up  for  the 
failure  of  private  investment  to  absorb  hoarded  savings.  But 
at  present  we  pay  for  most  of  our  public  works  twice  over, 
and  quite  needlessly  so. 

And  the  income  of  great  groups  of  our  people  must  be 
maintained  in  some  manner  if  the  depression  is  not  to  grow 
worse  and  distress  to  increase.  Were  we  to  balance  our 
Budget  by  cutting  expenditures  for  W.  P.  A.  smd  similar 
enterprises  we  could  not  but  render  the  depression  deeper,  yet 
the  Budget  should  soon  be  balanced. 

Our  supply  of  actively  circulating  buying  power  is  far 
short  compared  to  the  need  of  our  people  for  goods  and  of 
our  businesses  for  markets.    These  are  some  of  our  problems, 

WHAT    H.    B.    4931    WOULD  DO 

With  these  problems  in  mind.  H.  R.  4931  was  drafted  in 
consultation  with  some  of  the  best  minds  in  America  and 
introduced  in  the  House. 

Under  its  terms  a  monetary  authority,  as  an  agent  of  the 
Congress,  would  create  money  directly  as  it  was  needed  by 
our  national  economy.  With  some  of  that  money  we  could 
redeem  or  buy  in  a  portion  of  our  outstanding  national  debt. 
Under  the  present  system  when  additional  money  is  required 
to  sustain  our  economy  our  Government  goes  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  and  sells  bonds  to  them  in  order  to  get  them 
to  create  "money"  in  the  form  of  demand  deposits.  Thus 
under  H.  R.  4931  each  increase  in  our  money  supply  would 
decrease  the  national  debt;  under  the  present  system  each 
necessary  increase  in  our  money  supply  increases  the  national 
debt. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  would  provide  the  Nation  with  a 
unified,  controllable  monetary  system. 

It  would  give  us  a  dollar  whose  purchasing  and  debt-pajring 
power  would  be  constant  and  stable.  It  would  accomplish 
this  by  bringing  more  dollars  into  circulation  when  the  value 
of  the  dollar — that  is,  its  command  of  goods — threatened  to 
rise.  This  in  tui-n  would  cause  idle  hoards  to  cease  to  be 
idle,  else  they  would  decrease  in  value  in  the  owners'  hands. 

H.  R.  4931  would  stop  the  increase  in  the  public  debt  with- 
out crippling  the  Nation  for  want  of  an  adequate  money 
supply.  And  It  would  make  possible  the  increa.se  of  buying 
power  just  to  the  extent  that  increase  in  need  for  buying 
power — that  is,  increase  in  production — took  place.  Public 
investment  In  revenue-producing  works  would  be  possible 
without  increase  in  public  debt. 

It  would  end  the  threat  of  bank  failures  forever,  would  re- 
move the  present  necessity  on  the  part  of  banks  to  Insist  upon 
short-term  instead  of  long-term  loans,  and  would  make  It 
possible  for  every  depositor  in  all  the  banks  in  the  country  to 
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draw  out  all  their  deposits  at  the  same  time  and  still  not 
cause  a  single  bank  to  be  In  distress.  These  things  would 
come  about  by  the  introducUon  of  a  100-percent  reserve  sys- 
tem. Incidentally  this  would  remove  absolutely  any  threat  of 
an  inflation  of  bank  credit. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  this  bill  would  restore  to 
Congress,  acting  through  its  own  monetary  agent — a  new 
Federal  Reserve  Board— the  sole  right  of  creating  money  in 
the  country.  It  would  mean  that  money  and  credit  would 
be  originally  created,  not  as  at  present  by  banks  monetizing 
their  borrowers'  security,  but  by  direct  governmental  action 
exercised  in  the  public  Interest  on  the  simple  principle  of 
Increasing  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  each  year 
In  proportion  as  the  growth  of  the  Nation's  industry  and 
population  required. 

No  longer  would  the  Nation  depend  upon  expanding  pri- 
vate or  public  debt  as  its  sole  means  of  increasing  its  money 
supply.  Instead.  It  would  have  a  safe  dependence  upon  the 
exercise  by  a  free  people  of  its  right  to  monetize  through 
an  appropriate  Government  agency  its  own  net  annual 
growth  in  wealth  and  population.  Our  money  would  be 
based  not  on  the  size  of  our  debt  but  on  the  extent  of  our 
wealth. 

Bans*  StTMMART    OF   PROVISIONS    OF   BILL 

H.  R.  4931  contains  the  following  main  provisions: 

(1)  Purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  thus  clearing,  absolutely,  title 
to  all  gold  against  which  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  now 
hold  Hens  In  the  form  of  gold  certificates,  and  restoring  to 
the  Government  the  banks  of  Issue  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  Federal  Re- 
serve Board;  abolition  of  the  advisory  council  and  open- 
market  committee;  addition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Board;  making  the  Board  the  direct  monetary  agent 
of  Congress  to  regulate  the  value  of  monoy,  exercise  sole 
power  to  issue  all  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  and 
to  control  the  volume  of  demand  bank  deposits,  and  trans- 
ferring to  the  Board  monetary  powers  now  in  the  hands  of 
various  other  governmental  ofiBcials  and  agencies. 

(3)  Provision  of  funds  immediately  for  payment  of  old- 
age  pensions,  wages  on  public  works,  loans  to  agriculture 
and  industry,  and  other  recovery  purposes  as  determined  by 
Congress,  not  by  borrowing  or  increase  in  debt  but  by  direct 
use  of  the  Nation's  credit  through  its  own  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

(4)  Continuance  of  this  expansion  policy  until  either  full 
emploj-ment  is  restored  or  the  dollar  brought  back  to  the 
value  it  held  in  1926.  and  thereafter  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  value  in  the  dollar. 

(5)  As  protection  against  possible  runaway  Inflation  of 
bank  credit  and  in  order  to  assure  100  percent  liquidity  now 
and  forever  in  demand  deposits,  the  bill  requires  main- 
tenance by  banks  of  dollar-for-doUar  reserves  behind  all 
demand  deposits  and  provides  ways  to  assist  banks  in  estab- 
lishment of  such  reserves. 

(6)  Slmpliflcation  of  the  whole  structure  of  governmental 
control  over  banking  and  all  monetary  matters,  extension  of 
guaranty  of  deposits  to  savings  and  time  deposits,  and  elimi- 
nation of  duplicate  examination  of  banks  by  several  govern- 
mental agencies. 

(7)  Restoration  to  Congress  of  its  constitutional  power  to 
be  the  sole  agency  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value,  and 
provision  that,  as  national  population  and  productive  capac- 
ity grow,  the  volume  of  money  shall  be  increased  so  as  to 
maintain  a  constant  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  in 
the  dollar. 

StTPPORT  FROM   AtJTHOmmiS   IN  TOT  FIELD  OF  If  ONTTART  SCITNC* 

A  very  large  niunber  of  letters  have  been  received  express- 
ing Interest  in  and  support  of  H.  R.  4931.  Some  of  the  more 
Important  have  come  from  men  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  the  study  of  economics  and  of  monetary  science.  Three 
such  men  are  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale;  Prof.  Frank  D. 
Graham,  of  Princeton;  and  Prof.  Willford  L  King,  of  New 
York  University.    Their  letters  follow: 


March  20.  1939. 

Hon.  Jerrt  Voorhis, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Voorhis:  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  your  bill. 
No.  4931.  as  I  have  been  with  its  predecessor,  the  Blnderup  bill, 
upon  which  yours  is  a  decided  improvement.  I  do  not  need  to 
say  that  I  highly  approve  of  the  bill,  as  it  Is  so  largely  in  tune 
with,  and  largely  founded  on.  the  program  for  monetary  reform, 
of  which  I  was  a  signer. 
Very  sincerely, 

Irving  F^her. 

March  22,  1939. 

Hon.  Jerrt  Voorhis, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  \1r.  Voorhis:  Professor  Fisher  was  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  H.  R.  4931,  which  you  have  introduced.     It  seems  to 
me  that  its  provisions  are  in  general  sound. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  says  that  It  cannot  and  does 
not  wish  to  control  the  price  level.  I  feel  that  it  is  important  to  re- 
place it  with  a  group  which  will  undertake  the  functions  which 
ought  to  be  vested  in  such  a  body.     Your  bill  does  this. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

WiLLFCRD  I.  Kino, 
Professor  of  Economics. 

March  24,  1939. 

Hon.  Jerrt  Voorhis, 

House  of  Representatiiies,  Wa!<hington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Voorhis:  I  want  to  express  my  enthusiasm  for 
your  bill  H.  R.  4931.  which  seems  to  me  to  propose  a  thoroughly  sen- 
sible reorganization  of  our  monetary  system  and  to  offer  a  pros- 
pect of  Improving,  rather  than  disrupting,  business  stability  by  our 
monetary  Institutions.  There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I  have 
any  serious  reservations.  That  is  the  paragraph  which  makes  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  discountable  at  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank  at  the  market  price  of  such  obligation  on  the  day  of  discount, 
but,  in  my  general  approval,  I  am  not  disposed  to  insist  upon  this 
point  at  this  time. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Frank  D.  Graham. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  a  group  of  economists,  headed  by 
Professor  Fisher,  prepared  and  sent  to  leading  professors  of 
economics  throughout  the  Nation  a  program  for  monetary' 
reform.  The  proposals  advanced  in  that  program  are  almost 
identical  with  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  4931.  To  date,  of  320 
replies  received  from  these  economists.  274  have  approved 
the  program  for  monetary  reform  and  only  40  have  done  so 
with  even  minor  reservations. 

ROBERT    L.    OWEN'S    LETTER 

Probably  so  far  as  America's  statesmen  are  concerned, 
none  has  contributed  quite  so  much  to  the  education  of  his 
country  with  regard  to  monetary  matters  as  has  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen,  author  of  the  original  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
I  am  proud.  Indeed,  to  include  here  a  letter  recently  received 

from  Senator  Owen: 

June  23,  1939. 
Hon.  Jerry  Voorhis. 

House  of  Rc^presentatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Voorhis:  Answering  your  Inquiry  with  regard  to 
H.  R  4931.  I  am  in  accord  with  the  objectives  which  the  bill  broadly 
contemplates — the  regulation  of  the  volume  and  value  of  money  by 
Congress  under  a  legislative  mandate  and  congressional  control  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

There  have  been  some  changes  made  in  the  bill  with  which  I 
am  not  very  familiar,  but  I  am  certainly  greatly  appreciative  of  the 
great  interest  you  have  shown  In  working  out  this  problem.  With- 
out the  public  control  of  the  volume  and  value  of  money  through 
the  control  of  currency  and  demand  bank  deposits  this  coimtry 
cannot  have  any  dependable  security  for  business  contracts. 

It  seems  to  me  of  the  most  urgent  importance  that  the  Congress 
should  immediately,  regardless  of  any  other  demand  whatever, 
solve  this  problem.  For  upon  its  wise  solution  depends  the  future 
stability  and  prosperity  of  not  only  the  United  States  but  of  the 
whole  world.  For  America  is  in  a  position  to  establish  a  system 
which  will  enable  other  nations,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  to 
double  their  productive  power,  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  all 
nations. 

By  a  proper  solution  of  this  matter  poverty  can  be  abolished 
and  world  peace  put  upon  a  sound  foundation.  We  have  the 
means  now  of  talking  to  the  whole  world  over  the  radio,  and  the 
truth  can  be  made  manifest  so  that  people  everywhere  can  luider- 
stand  it. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  could  easily,  without 
delay,  take  the  bills  before  the  committee  and,  by  giving  concen- 
trated attention  to  the  points  which  have  been  presented,  arrive 
at  a  correct  determination  of  every  principle  involved,  and  can  per- 
fect a  bill  without  any  unreasonable  delay  whatever.  They  have 
all  the  facts  and  testimony  which  Is  necessary.  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  23  of  this  Congress  I  attempted  to  collate  for  the  Con* 
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gress  the  principles  and  the  facts  which  are  necessary  to  a  complete 
comprehension  of  this  question.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  efforts 
may  be  useful  to  you  and  to  others  who  aie  really  studying  this 
matter  from  a  high  and  patriotic  standpoint. 

I  congratulate  you  heartily  upon  yoiu*  sincere  and  devoted  work 
In  trying  to  bring  this  problem  to  a  wise  solution. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Robert  L.  Owen. 
support  from  various  groups 

In  addition  to  those  who  have  made  a  scientific  study  of 
the  monetary  questions  there  is  a  surprising  and  most  en- 
couraging amount  of  support  for  the  bill  being  shown  by 
every  sort  of  American  citizen  and  every  kind  of  organiza- 
tion and  group. 

For  example,  the  president  of  a  large  bank  in  one  of  the 
major  cities  of  the  Nation,  whose  name  for  obvious  reasons 
should  not  be  used,  writes  as  follows: 

March  20,  1939. 
Hon.  Jerrt  Voorhis.  M.  C, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mn.  Voorhis:  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
House  bill  No.  4931,  which  has  been  Introduced  by  you? 

In   a  letter  from  Dr.  on  this  subject  this  morning,   he 

tells  us  that  he  could  not  avoid  opposing  your  bill  principally  be- 
cause of  two  factors:  "First,  it  destroys  the  earning  power  of  the 
demand  deposit  deportment  of  banks.  Second,  it  ties  up  the 
money-expar.ding  program  In  large  part  to  the  price  level  of  1926." 

We  think  that  he  has  told  you  of  our  criticism  of  this  "flrst" 
feattire  he  criticizes.  In  our  opinion,  divorcing  money  from  debt, 
under  the  100-p)ercent  plan,  would  be  of  so  much  greater  benefit  to 
the  country  than  Increased  earnings  for  the  banks  could  possibly 
be,  that  the  matter  of  income  from  the  demand-deposit  side  should 
be  of  minor  consideration.  Certainly,  any  consideration  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  antagonism  with  wlilch  the  bankers  will 
oppose  the  entire  bill.  Best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 


An  official  of  the  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale,  prob- 
ably the  largest  consumer  cooperative  organization  in  Amer- 
ica, whose  members  are  largely  northwestern  farmers,  has 
this  to  say: 

Midland  CooPER.\nvE  Wholesale. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  31,  1939. 
Hon.  Jerry  Voorhis. 

House  of  Representatiies,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D«:ar  Mr.  Voohhis:  We  have  read  and  carefully  studied  H.  R. 
4931  proposing  to  revamp  our  money  system  in  conformity  with 
economic  needs  at  the  present  time,  and  we  are  in  agreement  with 
the  provision  of  the  bill  and  only  regret  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  attend  the  hearing  on  It  t)efore  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

If  you  deem  it  advisable,  I  will  be  glad  to  circulate  additional 
copies  of  this  petition,  as  we  would  like  to  see  Congress  take  some 
definite  action  to  control  the  monetary  system  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  private  bankers.  Any  legislation  which  will  have  a  tendency 
to  reestablish  confidence  in  investments  and  put  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  now  on  deposit  in  the  banks  back  Into  circulation 
will  certainly  benefit  the  agricultural  northwest  area. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale, 
By  A.  N.  HowALT, 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Public  Relations. 

And  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  I  am  especially 
proud  to  quote  a  letter  from  the  director  of  the  board  of 
Christian  education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church: 

Board  of  Christi.\n  Education  or  tht  Presbyterian 

Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  17,  1939. 
Hon.  Jerrt  Voorhis. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressm.\n  Voorhis:  I  have  been  reading  and  thinking 
about  your  address  in  Congress  on  March  10.  1939,  and  H.  R.  115 
and  H.  R.  4931  which  you  kindly  sent  me.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  have.  In  H.  R.  4931.  reached  to  the  very  heart  of  our  whole 
economic  problem.  The  Idea  that  the  banks  in  the  control  of 
credit  have  practically  usurped  the  congressional  power  of  coining 
money  and  regulating  its  value  had  never  occurred  to  me  before. 
I  have  favored  the  general  idea  of  the  commodity  dollar  and  a 
managed  currency  but  have  not  had  the  technical  training  to 
know  how  this  can  be  brousrht  about.  Your  bill  seems  to  accom- 
pM.sh  this  purpose  In  a  most  businesslike  and  effective  way,  and 
I  shall  follow  further  developmenu  with  the  greatest  possible 
Interest. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  J.  Turck. 

Finally,  there  have  been  received  to  date  over  11,000  sig- 
natures on  petitions  requesting  hearings  on  this  bill  and 
consideration  of  it  by  the  House.    These  petitions  have  come 


simply  as  a  result  of  such  very  limited  eflforts  as  one  con- 
gressional office  can  put  forth  coupled  with  the  earnestness 
of  people  who,  believing  in  this  cause,  have  given  of  their 
time  and  energy  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  These 
petitions  I  am  laying  on  the  Clerk's  desk  today  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  time  may  speedily  come  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  undertake  in  earnest  its  primary 
task  of  establishing  for  the  United  States  a  monetary  system 
which  will  accord  with  the  needs  of  this  great  industrial 
Nation  and  of  modern  technology. 

TEXT    OF    H.    R.    4931 

A  bill  to  restore  to  Congress  the  sole  power  to  Issue  money  and  to 
regulate  its  value  as  provided  In  article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  improve  the  banking  system; 
to  aid  in  restoring  and  maintaining  full  employment  and  pro- 
duction; to  reduce  the  public  debt;  and  to  provide  a  stable 
currency 

Whereas  article  I.  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin";  and 

Whereas  there  has  developed  in  the  method  of  conducting  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  United  States  the  custom  of  lending  the 
private  credit  of  such  institutions  under  the  guise  of  lending 
money;  and 

Whereas  such  credit,  transferable  from  one  depositor  to  another 
by  the  check  or  order  of  the  depositor  or  any  other  person  in  his 
behalf  is  now  generally  accepted  in  payment  of  private  debts,  thus 
In  effect  providing  an  uncontrolled  and  privately  created  circulat- 
ing medium  of  exchange  which  performs  the  functions  of  money  In 
disregard  of  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  uncontrolled  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of 
this  synthetic  medium  of  exchange  induces  recurrent  periods  of 
uncontrolled  and  disorganizing  inflation  followed  by  disastrous 
periods  of  equally  uncontrolled  deflation,  bankruptcy,  and  dis- 
tress; and 

Whereas  it  has  become  necessary  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation  that  inflation  and  deflation  alike  be  prevented  and  that  a 
stable  buying  power  be  maintained  in  the  dollar;  and 

Whereas  these  aims  and  purjxwes  can  only  be  accomplished  if 
Congress  acts  to  end  the  existing  dependence  of  the  United  States 
upon  a  privately  created  and  destroyed  bank  credit  medium  of 
exchange,  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  dependable  medium  of 
exchange,  not  basetl  on  debt,  but  put  into  circulation  without 
increase  in  the  public  debt  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution:    Now,   therefore. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc., 

PURCHASE  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS  BT  GOVERNMENT 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  forthwith  to  purchase 
the  capital  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  branches,  and 
agencies  thereof,  and  to  pay  to  the  owners  thereof  the  book  value 
of  such  stock  at  the  date  of  purchase. 

(b)  All  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  hereby 
required  and  directed  to  deliver  forthwith  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  execution  and  delivery  of  such  documents 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all  the 
stock  of  said  Federal  Reserve  banks  owned  or  controlled  by  them, 
together  with  all  claims  of  any  kind  or  nature  in  and  to  the  capi- 
tal assets  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks,  it  being  the  inten- 
tion of  this  act  to  vest  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  absolute,  complete,  and  xinconditioual  ownership  of  the  said 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

(c)  After  the  date  of  passage  of  this  act  all  earnings  of  said 
Federal  Reserve  banks  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  last  day  of  each  fiscal  year. 

BOARD  OF   GOVERNORS   AS   MONETART   AGENT   OP  CONGRESS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board)  is  hereby  constituted 
the  monetary  agent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  regu- 
late the  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  article  I.  .section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Board  shall  have  sole  power  to  Issue  all 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  to  regulate  the  exchange  value 
of  all  foreign  currency  and  coin,  and  to  control  the  volume  of 
demand  bank  deposits,  and  shall  be  fiscal  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  ex  ofBdo,  one  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  Board.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  qualification  by  experience,  knowledge,  and 
ability  to  formulate  monetary  policy. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  the  same  salaries  as 
members  of  the  Cabinet. 

(d)  Any  member  who  has  served  14  years  or  more  shall,  upon  his 
retirement,  receive  annually  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  a  retire- 
ment salary  or  pension  of  two-thirds  of  the  annual  salary  re- 
ceived during  his  active  term  of  oflSce. 

(e)  The  terms  of  oflBce  of  members  of  the  present  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  shall  expire  30  days  after  the  date  of  pabsage  of  this 
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ftct  whereupon  a  new  board  shaH  be  appointed  In  the  manner  pre- 
Ecribed  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  except  th:U  members, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ex  officio  merabor.  shall  be  CFPolnted  for 
terms  of  2  3  4  5.  6.  and  7  vears.  respectively.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  tiif  term  of  offlce  of  each  member  so  appointed,  his  successor 
6haU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  7  years.  Members  of  the  present 
Board  and  cf  all  future  Boards  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

m  Any  member  of  the  Board  except  the  ex  officio  member  may 
be  removed  from  office  by  the  passage  of  an  appropriate  resolution 
by  the  S.-nate  and  Hoxise  of  Representatives.  ^        ,       „ 

(g)  Upon  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  office  of  any 
member  of  the  Board,  a  successor  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  ."^uch  member  in  the  manner  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  .     ^         *   >^,. 

(h)  Upon  the  passage  of  this  act  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Advisory  Council  and  of  the  Open  Market  Ccmmit- 
tee  shall  terminate  and  thereafter  the  functions  of  such  Open 
Market  Committee  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Board.  

(K  Within  1  vear  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  the  terms  of 
office  of  all  officers  and  directors  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  their  branches  and  agencies  shall  expire,  and  thereafter  the 
operifon  of  each  bank  shall  be  conducted  by  a  manager  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  Board  and  such  assistant  managers  as  th"y 
may  deem  necessarv.  under  such  rules  and  regu'ations  as  they  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe:  Prmided.  however.  That  salaries  of 
managers  are  hereby  limited  to  $12,000  per  annum,  those  of  assistant 
managers  to  W.COO  per  annum,  and  these  of  department  heads  to 

86.000  per  annum.  ^         ^.        ..     ♦,    „ 

(1)  The  Board  shall  purchase  at  a  price  to  be  from  time  to  time 
fixed  by  it  any  or  all  gold  which  may  be  offered  in  the  domestic 
market  The  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  may  pur- 
chase or  sell  gold,  silver,  foreign  exchange,  and  instrumentalities 
and  or  obligations  of  foreign  governments,  at  such  times,  at  such 
prices  and  in  such  quantities  as  in  its  discretion  may  appear  to  be 

"necessary  to  promote  stability  In  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar, 
to  protect  foreign  commerce  against  the  adverse  effect  of  depreciated 
foreign  currency  and  or  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  The 
Board  may  sell  gold  or  silver  at  the  current  selling  price  fixed  by  it 
m  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  sctUemcnt  of 
payments  arising  cut  of  the  legitimate  and  normal  business  and 
financial  requirements  of  International  trade  and  or  reoscnable 
traveling  and  other  personal  requirements  In  connection  th?rewlth. 
The  decisions  of  the  Board  as  to  all  questions  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  exchange  of  currency  for 
Kold  or  silver  In  such  International  transactions  shall  be  absolute 
and  final  Th?  Board  shall  prescribe,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  such  rules  and  regulations  governing  bankinR  transactions 
Involving  foreign  exchange  or  deprsits  owned  by  citizens  or  insti- 
tutions of  foreign  countries  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  confilct  with  this 
8Ubsect*on  are  hereby  repealed. 

(k>  The  Board  shall  have  and  exercise  all  powers  relating  to  the 
purchase  of  silver  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  .    .^.     .,.         * 

^  (1)  Sections  43  and  44  of  title  3  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  approved  May  12.  1933  (48  Stat.  51).  as  amended,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

JURISDICTION    AND    ACTHORrTT    OF   THE    BOARD DEMAND    DEPOSITS    TO    BE 

HELD  IN   TRtJST 

Sec  3  (a)  All  Individuals,  firms,  associations,  or  corporations  in 
the  United  States,  or  Territories  and  possessions  thereof,  receiving 
deposits  of  monev  or  credit  or  any  other  substitute  medium  of 
exchange  withdrawable  or  payable  upon  the  check  or  equivalent 
order  of  the  depositor  upon  demand  or  within  60  days  and  trans- 
ferring svich  deposits  or  title  thereto  to  other  banks  or  individuals, 
firms,  associations,  or  corporations,  in  the  United  States,  its  Terri- 
tories or  possessions,  or  foreign  countries,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
commercial  banks  engaged  In  interstate  commerce,  and  as  such  are 
subject  to  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  according  to  the  terms  of 

this  act.  ,,  ,  , 

(b)  Within  1  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  commercial 
banks  shall  be  required  to  hold  all  deposits  which  are  subject  to 
check  and/or  payable  on  demand  or  within  60  days  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  demand  deposits)  In  trust  for  their  demand  depositors. 
In  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  on  hand  or  on  deposit  in  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank:  Protnded,  hcytccvcr.  That  commercial  banks 
which  have  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  their  demand  depositors  in- 
vested In  interest-bearing  bonds  and  or  notes  issued  or  fully  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  Government  3  months  after  the  date 
of  passage  of  this  act  may  hold  such  Interest -bearing  bonds  and  or 
notes  In  trust  for  their  demand  depositors  in  lieu  of  lawful  money 
or  deposits  in  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  and  such  commercial  banks 
may  continue  to  receive  the  interest  thereon  and  retain  same  for 
their  own  benefit:  Provided  further.  That  any  such  direct  or  fully 
guaranteed  obligations  of  the  United  States  shall  be  discountable 
at  any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  at  the  market  price  of  such  obligations 
on  the  day  of  discount  as  determined  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  but  In  no  case  at  less  than  the  par  value 
thereof:  Provided  further.  That  no  commercial  bank  shall  sell  any 
bonds  or  notes  Issued  or  fully  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  held 
In  trust  for  Its  demand  depositors  without  permission  of  the  Board: 
Provided  further.  That  no  commercial  bank  shall  at  any  time  use 
any  part  of  the  lawful  money  or  deposits  In  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
held  In  trust  for  its  demand  depositors  for  the  purchase  of  any 
bonds  or  notes  of  the  United  States,  except  that  such  lawful  money 


or  deposits  In  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  as  may  be  received  by  any 
commercial  bank  In  redemption  of  bonds  or  notes  of  the  United 
States  held  In  trust  for  Its  demand  depositors  may  be  reinvested 
in  other  bonds  or  notes  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Within  1  year  from  the  date  of  passage  of  this  act.  any 
solvent  commercial  bank  as  defined  by  this  act,  which  has  an 
Insufficient  total  of  cash  and  balances  with  the  Federal  Reseri'e 
banks  and  bonds  or  notes  Issued  or  fully  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  to  comply  with  section  3  (b)  of  this  act,  may  sell  to  the 
Rcccnstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  may  purchase  so  much  of  Its  other  assets  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  Its  total  holdings  of  cash  and  bonds  or 
notes  as  herein  specified  to  the  total  of  the  demand  deposits  of 
its  customers  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  or  such  bank 
may  at  Its  discretion  increase  its  capital  stock  by  the  sale  of 
additional  common  or  preferred  stock  to  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
is  hcrebv  authorized  to  purchase  the  stock  so  offered. 

(d)  All  demand  deposits  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
cf  the  depositors  and  shall  not  be  merged  with  or  become  a  part 
of  the  assets  of  the  bank  nor  shall  they  be  liable  for  its  obligations. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  set  maximum  limits  to  the  service  charges 
which  may  be  made  by  commercial  banks  of  the  several  districts 
against  their  demand  depositors. 

(f)  Tlie  Board  shall  establish  and  enforce  uniform  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  withdrawals  by  depositors  of  funds  from  the 
savings-  and  time-deposit  departments  of  all  banks  subject  to  its 
Jurisdiction. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  cf  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  accept 
for  custody  and  safekeeping  for  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  deposits 
of  gold  or  silver  bullion  or  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  or 
gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion  of  foreign  countries  deposited  with 
the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  Treasurer,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  shall  keep  books  of  account  In  which  shall  be 
entered  all  deposits  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  all  with- 
drawals. Said  books  of  the  Treasurer  shall  show  at  all  times  the 
lawful  money  held  for  the  acccxmt  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  and  the  Treasurer  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  duly  author- 
ized officers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  deliver  said  lawful  money  to  whomsoever 
the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks  may  direct,  or  transfer  the  title 
to  said  money  by  proper  entry  upon  the  Treasurer's  books  of 
account. 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  ex  officio  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  cf  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

(b)  Beginning  1  year  from  the  date  of  pas.sage  of  this  act.  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  Insure  the  full  payment 
of  all  deposits  In  all  banks  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
under  the  terms  of  this  act  (and  all  such  banks  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  "insured  banks"  as  defined  In  section  101  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1935).  but  after  this  subsection  becomes  effective  no  assessment 
shall  be  made  upon  any  bank  as  to  Its  demand  deposits. 

(c)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  act  as  an  agent  of  the  Board  and,  under  such 
rules  and  procedure  as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  to  examine  all 
insured  banks  without  charge.  Banks  thus  examined  shall  not  be 
subject  to  examination  by  any  other  Federal  agency. 

(d)  The  powers  In  respect  to  supervision  and  liquidation  of  banks 
now  exercised  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Board 
are  hereby  vested  in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  such  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp)oratlon  shall  add  to  Its 
existing  staff  such  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

MANDATE   TO    THE   BOARD 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  use 
any  or  all  of  Its  powers  to  bring  about  and  maintain  full  em.ploy- 
ment  and  a  stable  buying  power  in  the  doUsir. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  with  lawful 
money  or  deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  direct  or  fully 
guaranteed  obligations  of  the  United  States,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  obligations  Issued  for  the  purpose  of  financing  employ- 
ment of  the  unemployed,  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture,  the 
provision  of  low-Interest  credit  to  farmers,  home  builders,  and  small 
Industry  or  other  recovery  purposes.  The  Board  shall  carry  forward 
this  policy  until  such  time  as  a  condition  of  practically  full  employ- 
ment has  been  attained  or  until  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  has 
been  restored  to  the  average  level  held  by  it  in  the  year  1926. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  find  that  there  is  practically  full 
employment  or  that  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  has  been  restored 
to  the  average  level  held  by  it  in  the  year  1926,  then  the  Board 
shall  so  announce  and  shall  thereafter  use  any  or  all  of  Its  powers 
to  maintain  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  as  of  the  date  of  such 
announcement  and  to  promote  the  balanced  expansion  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption,  and  full  employment  therein. 

(d)  If  the  Board  shall  find  that  the  exercise  of  all  Its  powers  Is 
ineffectual  In  maintaining  practically  full  employment  at  the  stabili- 
zation level  of  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  then  the  Board  shall  promptly  advise 
the  Congress  and  the  President  with  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate legislation  and  or  Executive  action. 

(e)  The  Board  Is  hereby  directed  to  develop  a  dependable  Index 
which  shall  adequately  represent  the  average  buying  power  oX  the 
dollar. 
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(f )  The  Board  shall  supply  itself  with  and  publish  such  statistical 
and  other  Information  as  will  at  all  times  keep  It  fvUly  informed 
in  respect  to  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  impend- 
ing changes  therein.  Such  information  shall  Include,  among  other 
things,  monthly  statistics  of  (1)  the  volume  of  means  of  payment 
and  Us  velocity  of  circulation;  (2)  production,  wholesale  prices, 
sales,  orders,  and  inventories  of  consumer  perishable  goods,  con- 
sumer durable  goods,  capital  goods,  agricultural  raw  materials,  in- 
dustrial raw  materials;  (3)  the  volume  of  savings  and  investment; 
(4)  the  volume  of  long-term  and  short-term  debt  by  consumers, 
business.  Industry,  and  agriculture;  (5)  wages,  employment,  and 
unemplo3nment;  (6)  national  income;  and  (7)  such  data  regarding 
foreign  trade  and  International  capital  movements  as  affect  the 
national  economy. 

METHODS   or  EXPANSION   AND  CONTROL   UNDER   CONOITTONS   OF  STABILITT 

AND  FULL   EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  7  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
provide,  in  an  orderly  manner  and  without  Increase  in  the  public 
debt,  such  expansion  in  the  actively  circulating  volume  of  lawful 
money  and  demand  bank  deposits  subject  to  check  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  compensate  for  the  annual  increase  in  population  of  the 
Nation  and  in  the  productive  capacity  of  Its  Industry,  agriculture, 
and  commerce.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy  the  Board  shall 
from  time  to  time  in  return  for  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
establish  deposits  In  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  favor  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  In  amounts  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  stable  buying  power  In  the  dollar  under  conditions 
of  expanding  production,  distribution,  and  consumption;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  forthwith  apportion  such  deposits 
to  the  accounts  of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  for  prompt  dis- 
bursement by  such  agencies  in  accordance  with  congressional  en- 
actment for  any  or  all  of  the  following  purposes:  (1)  For  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  or  social  dividends  to  such  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  shall  have  been  made  eligible  to  receive  any  such  pay- 
ments by  act  of  Congress;  (2)  for  the  making  of  loans  at  low  in- 
terest rates  to  farmers  to  assist  In  the  rehabilitation  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  reduction  of  farm  tenancy;  (3)  for  the  expansion  of 
public  works.  Including  conservation  and  development  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  slum -clearance,  low-cost  housing  construction,  and 
similar  activities;  (4)  for  retirement  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States:  (5)  for  payment  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  after  the  annoimcement  provided  for  in  sub- 
section 6  (c)  atxave  the  Board  shall  find  that  the  volume  of  lawful 
money  and  demand  bank  deposits  In  active  circulation  is  not  so  bal- 
anced by  the  voltime  of  goods  and  services  flovrtng  through  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Nation  as  to  prevent  a  sharp  and  inflationary  rise  in 
prices,  then  the  Board  shall  cause  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  sell 
to  the  public  obligations  issued  or  fully  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  amounts  sufficient  to  maintain  a  stable  buy- 
ing power  In  the  dollar.     ' 

Sec.  8.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  In  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  act.  or  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  any  person  or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  act  or  the  application  of  such  provisions  to  per- 
sons or  circumstances  other  than  those  as  to  which  It  is  held  invalid 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Immediately  upon  its  passage. 

Sbc.  11.  This  act  shall  be  known  as  the  Binderup-Voorhis  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1939. 


Sam  D.  McReynolds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  11.  1939 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  newest  Member  of 
the  House  save  one,  it  would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to 
appraise  and  speak  of  the  work  of  Judge  McReynolds  in 
this  body.  From  what  I  have  learned,  however,  since  my 
recent  coming,  and  what  I  have  heard  today  from  the  lips 
of  Members  old  in  point  of  service  who  worked  with  him 
through  the  years,  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  achievements 
in  this  body  and  in  the  great  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
he  headed  will  be  a  monument  to  his  memory,  eternal  and 
everlasting. 

I  love  to  think  of  him  as  when  I  first  knew  him  in  the  prime 
of  life  as  a  circuit  judge  in  our  State,  a  circuit  in  which  I 
was  privileged  to  appear  as  a  lawyer  at  times.  As  has  been 
said  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  there  never  was  a 
fairer  judge  and  there  never  was  a  judge  more  just.  His 
court  was  always  a  model  of  dignity  and  decorum,  but  he 


found  time  to  be  patient  and  lenient  with  the  younger  and 
mitried  lawyers  who  appeared  before  him.  His  record  of 
afilnnations  in  our  appellate  courts  was  brilliant.  In  his 
score  of  years  of  service  in  that  capacity  his  learning  and 
personality  left  a  marked  stamp  upon  the  legal  history  and 
the  jurisprudence  of  our  great  State. 

Judge  McReynolds  succeeded  in  every  relation  of  life.  As 
a  husband  he  was  tender  and  devoted;  as  a  father,  loving  and 
indulgent;  as  a  friend,  fine  and  firm.  He  was  an  able  lawyer, 
an  outstanding  judge,  a  statesman  tall  in  statue.  But  above 
and  beyond  it  all  he  was  simple,  kindly,  and  understanding — 
a  God-fearing,  Christian  man. 

We  who  mourn  his  loss  today  may  comfort  ourselves  in 
this  paraphrase  of  a  modern  poetic  thought: 

Somewhere  tonight  among  the  hills  of  heaven 
He'll  walk  with  aU  Gods  stars  around  him; 
And  we  who  lost  him  here  on  earth 
Grow  happy  knowing  God  has  found  him.  . 


The  Preservation  of  American  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10).  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    BENNETT   CHAMP    CLARK.    OF   MISSOURI. 

JULY  4,   1939 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  able  and  patriotic  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  the 
Honorable  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  at  the  American  Legion 
outing  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  on  July  4,  on  the  subject 
The  Preservation  of  American  Independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  comrades  of  the  American  Legion  and  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
we  meet  again  to  celebrate  the  most  sacred  of  all  of  ovu'  holidays — 
the  birthday  of  the  Republic.  It  is  naturally  the  dearest  of  all  of 
our  occasions  for  patriotic  thanksgiving.  It  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  from  which  stem  all  of  the  liberties  and  blessings 
which  we  enjoy  today — the  Constitution  and  the  BiU  of  Rights 
and  those  inestimable  privileges  which  have  followed  from  those 
great  documents. 

It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which  a  little  group  of 
willful  men  "with  ropes  around  their  necks."  as  one  of  their  num- 
ber suggested,  well  knowing  that  they  would  be  held  personally 
responsible  if  the  great  venture  failed,  bravely  hurled  the  gage 
of  battle  of  the  American  colonists  in  the  face  of  the  tjrrannical 
King  of  England  and  his  corrupt  and  tyrannical   Parliament. 

It  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  50  years  later  when  within  a 
few  hours  of  each  other  there  died  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  match- 
less penman  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  John  Adams, 
the  invincible  champion  of  Its  adoption  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 

That  these  events  so  vital  and  bo  sacred  In  oui  Nation's  history 
have  Imparted  a  peculiar  significance  to  this  day  is  natural  and 
in  keeping  with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

In  my  own  lifetime  there  has  been  a  great  departure  in  the 
observation  of  the  day.  When  I  was  a  boy  and  indeed  when  I  waa 
a  young  man  before  the  World  War,  it  was  the  custom  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  for  orators,  both  young  and  old.  to  "twist  the 
hon's  tail  and  make  the  eagle  scream." 

None  of  us  wishes  to  do  that  today,  particularly  none  who  re- 
members the  fact  that  amid  the  greatest  carnage  of  history 
American  doughboys,  and  British  Tommies.  Scotch  Kilties,  and  the 
big  boys  from  Canada  went  up  to  the  charge  together  to  smash 
the  Hlndenburg  line  and  win  decisive  victory  in  the  most  tre- 
mendous war  of  all  time. 

Today  we  prefer  to  emphasize  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  of 
those  fathers  of  our  Republic  who  risked  their  lives  to  set  up  In 
this  continent  a  government  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  men 
are  fit  to  govern  themselves  rather  than  to  dwell  upon  the  faults  of 
the  English  King  and  courtiers  whose  tyrannical  acts  drove  our 
fCH-ebears  into  revolution. 

It  Is  rather  for  us  upon  this  day  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
Immortal  principles  upon  which  this  Republic  was  founded  and 
to  pledge  ourselves  to  the  principle  that  the  system  of  government 
set  up  by  the  fathers  shaU  be  preserved  and  we  will  not  permit 
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our  own  liberties  to  be  Jeopardized  by  allowing  the  United  States 
to  drift  Into  alliance  with  any  nation  In  the  world  or  Into  a 
situation  where  we  may  become  Involved  In  the  power  politics  of 
the  other  hemisphere. 

I  speak  feelingly  upon  this  question  and  to  no  one  could  I  speak 
with  more  frankness  or  more  confidence  than  to  my  comrades  of 
the  American  Legion,  that  great  organization  of  men  who  have 
worn  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  stress  and  have 
learned  through  hard  reality  what  war  Is. 

Upon  you,  my  comrades  of  the  World  War.  members  of  an  organl- 
Tatlon  especially  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  American  institu- 
tions, I  urge  the  proposition  that  the  greatest  contribution  whloh 
th-^  United  States  can  possibly  make  to  the  preservation  of  democ- 
racy in  the  world  is  to  preserve  democracy  in  America,  to  maintain 
Intact  our  own  constitutional  Institutions,  and  to  resolutely  refuse 
to  be  drawn  Into  the  quarrels  or  rivalries  based  upon  the  trade  or 
territorial  aspirations  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  fact,  lamentable  but  true,  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  that  today,  more  than  two  decades  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
•war  to  end  war"  and  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  war 
clouds  are  ngain  darkening  the  horizon. 

The  post-war  era  has  definitely  passed  and  the  world  Is  once 
again  wallowing  in  a  pre-war  situation — that  precarious  conrtUion 
where  Jealousies  and  hatreds  between  nations  have  been  fanned 
to  such  a  pitch,  wh^re  international  suspicion  has  been  so  acutely 
aroused,  where  excessive  competition  In  armaments  on  every  side 
has  so  set  the  hair  trigger  of  calamity,  that  the  bad  temper  of  a 
dictator,  the  Ineptncss  of  a  diplomat,  or  the  crime  of  a  fanatic  may 
Ico-e  irradlcablc  disaster  upon  the  world. 

One  docs  not  need  to  be  an  alarmist  to  recognize  the  threats  of 
war  In  portions  of  the  world  that  makes  the  danger  of  far-flung 
combat  more  Imminent  than  It  was  at  this  season  of  the  year  1914. 
Who  of  us  that  remembers  back  to  that  tragic  autumn  will  ever 
forEet  the  shock  with  which  we  learned  that  hostilities  on  a  major 
scale,  so  long  prepared  for.  had  actually  begun?  Who  would  a.sscrt 
that  the  skies  are  not  now  much  more  threatening  than  in  July  of 
1914? 

Par  worse  and  far  more  tragic  in  Its  Implications,  so  far  as  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  already 
we  are  much  farther  along  the  road  to  actual  Involvement  and 
active  participation  in  the  next  European  war.  even  before  It 
develops,  than  we  were  even  3  months  before  our  own  entrance 
Into  the  last  war  after  2'i  years  of  carnage  abroad. 

Already  the  effort  is  being  made  to  have  us  choose  sides  and 
commit  otorselves  to  one  set  of  prospective  belligerents  before  so 
much  as  a  single  gun  is  fired  In  the  war.  Already  the  effort  is 
being  made  to  bring  about  commitments  on  our  part  which  will 
eealn  set  our  feet  upon  th«  path  which  inevitably  leads  to  war. 
Already  while  we  are  still  talking  about  cur  obllgaticn  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  there  Is  being  made  the  suggestion  of 
cur  responsibility  to  participate,  if  necessary,  in  another  "war  to 
end  war"  in  which  we  will  again  send  the  best  and  bravest  of  our 
youth  to  die  on  foreign  fields  in  Europe  or  Asia,  thousands  of  miles 
from  home  in  quarrels  wh'.ch  do  net  in  any  degree  whatever  con- 
cern us — questions  of  power  politics;  questions  of  the  British 
prestige  in  the  Orient  and  their  right  to  hold  Hong  Kong,  which 
they  took  by  force  from  China  In  the  infamoiis  Opium  War;  ques- 
tions of  the  conflicting  claims  of  France  and  Italy  to  Tunisia,  in 
which  neither  has  any  rights  except  those  acquired  by  force;  ques- 
tions of  who  shall  have  Danzig;  questions  of  disputes  between 
Germany  and  Poland,  both  of  which  actively  collaborated  within 
the  year  in  the  rap?  of  Czechoslovakia  with  the  benign  approval 
and  connivance  of  Great  Britain  and  France  as  well  as  Italy. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  blunt  suggestion  made  within  the  week 
by  Foreign  Minister  Bonnet  of  France  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  now  enter  into  alliance  with  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Poland  and  possibly  Communist  Russia  and  to  promote 
peace  by  Joining  one  power  group  In  Europe  to  Insure  its  pre- 
ponderance over  another. 

Incidentally,  most  of  those  In  this  country  who  are  so  eager  for 
our  involvement  In  war  would  fight  the  war  in  editorial  sanctums 
or  in  clipping  coupons  In  counting  houses  or  In  Indulging  in  fervid 
oratory  in  the  sa!e  precincts  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

Already  some  high  Government  ofScials.  Including  some  eminent 
Senators  have  contributed  what  they  could  toward  bringing  us 
Into  conflict  by  consistently  thumbing  their  noses  and  making 
faces  and  shaking  their  fists  at  certain  nations  abroad.  Already 
while  they  still  owe  us  nearly  a  score  of  billions  of  dollars  from 
cur  advancements  to  them  in  the  last  war.  the  nonpayment  of 
which  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  our  10-year 
period  of  economic  depression,  plans  are  already  afoot  to  permit 
these  European  nations  to  make  so-called  token  payments;  that 
Is  an  insignificant  portion  of  their  old  debts  and  In  return  be 
permitted  to  make  new  raids  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  either  In  preparation  or  for  the  prosecution  of  a  new  and 
even  more  dreadful  war.  Already  while  there  is  talk  of  cur  efforts 
being  limited  to  "measures  short  of  war"  the  effort  is  being  made 
to  commit  us  to  policies  which  must  inevitably  lead  us  not  only 
Into  participation  in  war  but  into  l>earing  the  financial  burden  of 
the  whole  war  and  in  all  probability  a  large  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary burden  as  well.  More  than  a  year  ago  I  charged  in  the  Senate 
on  my  responsibility  as  a  Senator  that  the  Nation  was  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  deliberate,  amply  financed,  ably  lead  propaganda  par- 
ticip)ated  In  by  high  ofBcials  of  the  Government.  Including  high- 
ranking  oCBclals  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  make  this  country  war- 
minded  and  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  another  costly  adven- 
ture abroad.     That  prediction  has  literally  come  to  pass  and  we 


have  had  In  the  public  press,  over  the  radio,  and  In  the  utterances 
and  writings  of  high  public  officials  the  effort  to  lash  our  people 
into  the  pre-war  frenzy  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  our  being 
called  upon  to  offer  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars  of  our  national  wealth  in  quarrels  with  which  we  have 
no  direct  concern. 

The  desire  to  keep  the  United  States  from  involvement  In  any 
war  between  foreign  nations  Is  still  very  strong  today — well-nigh 
universal  In  spite  of  all  of  the  efforts  of  all  of  the  propagandists 
to  Involve  us  in  war.  But  we  cannot  foiget  that  there  was  an 
almost  equally  strong  demand  to  keep  xis  out  of  the  last  war.  In 
August  1914  no  one  could  have  conceived  that  America  would  be 
dragged  into  a  European  conflict  in  which  we  had  no  part  and  the 
origin,  ramifications,  secret  commitments,  and  alms  of  which  we 
did  not  even  understand.  Even  as  late  as  November  1916 — after 
more  than  2  years  of  carnage  in  Europe — the  American  people  re- 
elected Wocdrow  Wilson  "because  he  kept  us  out  of  war,"  and  yet 
5  months  later  we  were  fighting  to  "save  the  world  for  democracy" 
in  the  "war  to  end  war." 

To  those  who  participated  In  that  struggle  how  hcllow  those 
slogans  seem  tonight. 

In  the  light  of  that  exjjorience  It  Is  high  time  that  we  seriously 
apply  ourselves  to  the  hard  practical  question  of  Just  how  we  pro- 
pose to  avoid  war  if  war  comes  again.  No  one  who  has  made  an 
honest  attempt  to  face  the  issue  will  assert  that  there  is  any  easy 
answer.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  our  participation 
In  the  World  War  will  tell  you  that  there  Is  any  simple  way  out. 
There  is  none — no  simple  panacea,  no  magic  formula.  But  if  we 
have  learned  anything  at  all  we  know  the  Inevitable  and  tragic  end 
to  a  policy  of  drifting  and  trustlnfi:  to  luck.  We  know  that  how- 
ever strong  is  the  will  of  the  American  people  to  refrain  from  mixing 
In  other  people's  quarrels,  that  will  can  only  be  made  effective  if 
we  have  a  sound,  definite  policy  from  the  beginning.  No  lesson  of 
the  last  war  is  more  clear  than  that  such  a  policy  cannot  be  im- 
provised after  war  breaks  out.  It  must  be  worked  out  in  advance  be- 
fore it  is  ton  late  to  apply  reason.  I  say  with  all  possible  earnest- 
ness that  if  we  want  to  avoid  participation  in  another  war  we  must 
have  a  definite  policy  beforehand  based  upon  an  understanding  of 
the  problem  confronting  us. 

I  frankly  confess  that  I  make  no  pretension  of  knowing  of  a  policy 
which  can  provide  an  absolute  and  infallible  guaranty  against 
Involvement  In  war.  Certainly  there  is  no  such  policy  which  can  be 
viTitten  into  law  or  enacted  as  legislation.  The  only  sure  way  to 
avoid  involvement  in  another  war  is  for  another  war  not  to  break 
out.  I  have  advocated  preventive  measures  and  I  have  supported 
disarmament  and  settlement  of  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  But 
If  these  fall,  or  if  nations  Insist  on  arming  to  the  teeth  for  conflict 
and  that  conflict  comes,  then  I  insist  that  we  mvist  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  stay  out.  And  I  believe  that  the  United  States  can  stay 
out  of  the  next  war  if  it  wants  to  and  If  it  understands  what  Is 
neces.sary  to  preserve  neutrality  and  is  wUllng  to  pay  the  price  for 
peace.  Such  a  policy  means  the  sacrifice  of  the  transitory  profits 
which  come  from  war  mongerlng  and  trafficking  in  death.  It  will 
be  far,  far  cheaper  for  us  in  the  long  run  in  blood  and  treasure  and 
In  the  perpetuation  of  our  most  sacred  institutions.  It  will  cost  us 
millions,  but  it  will  save  us  billions.  It  will  save  us  from  footing 
the  bills  for  other  nations  whose  alms  are  not  our  aims  and  whose 
democracy  is  not  our  democracy.  It  will  save  us  from  sacrificing  the 
flower  of  our  youth^your  boys  and  my  boys — in  quarrels  in  which 
we  have  no  Interest. 

Most  people  realize  that  some  sacrifices  must  be  made  if  we  are  to 
do  this.    Certainly  all  who  have  thought  about  Its  pcssibllltics  do. 

To  accomplish  it  we  must  cheerfully  sacrifice  the  chance  for  quick 
and  big  profits,  the  possible  temporary  expansion  of  our  exports  and 
resulting  err.plojinent  at  good  wages  for  persons  who  might  engage 
In  mak.ng  war  exports.  We  must  deprive  American  ships  of  cargoes 
that  would  pay  excellent  freight  rates.  We  must  deprive  American 
bankers  and  Investors  of  profitable  commissions  and  high-interest 
Investments.  (The  Morgan  firm  alone  drew  down  $30,000,000  for 
acting  as  purchasing  agents  for  the  British  Government  in  the  last 
war.)  We  must  not  permit  American  Insurance  companies  to  under- 
write war  risks,  no  matter  how  attractive  the  rates. 

But  in  the  long  run  I  am  sure  that  It  will  cast  us  far  less — that 
everyone  concerned  in  America  will  be  better  off.  even  financially, 
to  say  nothing  about  human  suffering,  loss  of  life,  and  the  other 
horrible  consequences  of  our  being  dragged  Into  another  war. 

It  was  profitable  exports,  the  high  interest  loans,  the  war-risk 
Insurance,  yes.  even  general  employment  at  high  wages  and  high 
prices  for  our  farm  products  which  dragged  us  into  the  World  War 
in  1917  and  is  also  largely  resp)onsible  for  the  depression  and  agony 
from  which  we  are  still  struggling  to  emerge. 

We  want  something  which  is  very  real  and  very  dear  to  our 
people — peace — and  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  It; 
though  we  can  be  comforted  by  the  fact  that  the  price  represents 
a  real  bargain.  The  quick  profits  of  war  exports  and  other  un- 
neutral activities  inevitably  come  home  to  roost. 

In  line  with  this  policy  and  with  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  American  people.  Congress  has  in  the  last  few  years  passed 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  signed  three  measures 
which,  taken  together,  embody  the  neutrality  law  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the  authors  of  the  original 
resolutions  upon  which  the  first  Neutrality  Act  was  based. 

The  present  act  is  by  no  means  perfect.  It  represents  much  less 
than  the  proponents  of  the  original  law  advocated  and  sought  to 
provide.  But.  imperfect  as  it  is.  the  present  neutrality  law  does 
take  the  American  flag  off  of  munition  ships.  It  does  prevent  loans 
and  credits  to  belligerents,  resulting  In  pre-war  Inflation  and  tend- 
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Ing  to  Involve  us  In  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  It  does  prevent 
us  from  entering  upon  the  fake,  sptirlous  prosperity  which  de- 
pends upon  the  ghastly  trade  In  munitions  and  instruments  of 
death.  It  does  prevent  the  American  flag  being  used  as  a  shield 
to  protect  a  handful  of  American  adventurers  in  their  pursuit  of 
the  tear-rusted,  blood-stained  gold  to  be  made  by  trafficking  in  the 
agonies  of  other  people. 

The  present  Neutrality  Act,  ptissed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  both  the  Senate  and  House  and  signed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
is  now  under  vicious  attack  in  the  press  and  In  the  Congress.  As 
I  predicted  would  happen  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  most  serious 
effort  Is  now  being  made  to  break  It  down  and  to  destroy  our 
theory  of  neutrality. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  remark  frequently  heard  that 
the  Neutrality  Act  has  been  proved  a  failure  and  therefore  should 
be  changed  is  fallacy  pure  and  simple  and  takes  no  account  what- 
ever of  either  the  law  or  the  facts.  The  Neutrality  Act  could  not 
have  been  proved  a  failure,  becaiise  the  Neutrality  Act  has  never 
been  invoked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  President  has  flatly  disre- 
garded the  plain  terms  of  an  act  which  he  signed  himself  and  has 
flagrantly  disregarded  the  specific  provisions  of  the  law  which  re- 
quired him  to  put  the  Neutrality  Act  into  effect  in  the  case  of 
existing  war  between  Japan  and  China. 

The  excuse  Is  made  that  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  application  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  to  tindeclared  wars.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  act  Itself  which  makes  possible  any  such  construction.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  act  which  leaves  any  discretion  In  the  Presi- 
dent, after  he  has  made  a  simple  finding  of  fact  based  upon  ordi- 
nary evidence.  The  law  does  not  mention  declarations  of  war. 
The  law  says,  and  I  quote:  "Whenever  the  President  shall  find 
that  there  exists  a  state  of  war  between  or  among  two  or  more 
foreign  states,  the  President  shall  proclaim  such  fact,  and  It  shall 
thereafter  be  unlawful  to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause 
to  be  exported  arms,  ammimltlon.  or  Implements  of  war  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States  to  any  belligerent  state  named  In  such 
proclamation  or  to  any  neutral  state  for  transshipment  to  or  for 
the  use  of  any  such  belligerent  state."  Here  is  no  delegation  of 
discretionary  power.  Here  Is  only  the  Imposition  of  the  simple 
duty  of  ascertaining  facts  with,  of  course,  the  implication  that  the 
task  of  finding  the  facts  will  be  diligently  pursued  and  the  finding 
of  facts  honestly  made. 

Certainly  I  would  not  so  far  reflect  upon  the  intelligence  and 
information  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  to  suggest  or 
Intimate  that  he  does  not  know  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
Japan  and  China.  Everyone  in  the  world  knows  that.  But  if  such 
a  state  of  war  does  exist,  then  the  obligation  of  the  solemn  public 
statute  of  the  United  States  Is  upon  the  President,  and  has  been 
upon  him,  to  Impose  an  embargo  on  munitions.  Yet,  despite  a 
universally  recognized  fact  the  United  States  has  gone  ahead  sup- 
plying Japan  with  the  Instruments  of  death.  The  Chinese-Japa- 
nese situation  does  not  represent  a  failure  of  the  neutrality  law 
but  a  fallvire  of  the  executive  department  of  our  Government  to 
enforce  the  plain  provisions  of  a  public  statute. 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  application  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  to  Spain  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
principles  or  provisions  of  the  original  Neutrality  Act  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  an  entirely  different  and  diametrically  opposite  theory. 
No  such  provision  was  contained  In  the  act  as  originally  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Ntk  and  myself.  That  provision  was  contained 
in  a  special  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator  Pfttman  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  State  Department  and  rushed  In  for  pas- 
sage under  whip  and  spur  under  the  excruciating  wall  that  a  sud- 
den emergency  existed.  Even  if  the  noble  Pfttman  and  the  dis- 
tinguished experts  of  the  State  Department  are  now  prepared  to 
repudiate  their  own  brain  child — with  which  I  am  in  entire  agree- 
ment— It  has  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  do  with  the 
real  Neutrality  Act,  which.  I  repeat,  has  never  been  tried,  which 
has  never  even  been  Invoked. 

The  present  Neutrality  Act  was  not  only  signed  by  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States;  it  drew  its  original  inception  from 
him.  Without  violating  the  rule  against  quoting  the  President.  I 
think  that  I  may  say  with  all  propriety  that  the  Inception  of  the 
present  neutrality  law  was  In  a  coiiference  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  full  membership  of  the  Senate  Munitions  Com- 
mittee, followed  a  few  weeks  later  by  a  conference  at  the  White 
House  between  the  President,  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  Senator  Nte, 
and  myself. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several  major  proposals  for  amend- 
ment of  the  present  Neutrality  Act  before  the  Congress.  As  soon 
as  I  finish  this  speech  I  am  going  to  drive  to  Memphis  to  catch 
a  plane  for  Washington  In  order  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  begin  the  consideration  of 
these  proposals. 

The  principal  suggestions  which  will  be  before  our  committee 
tomorrow  may  be  briefly  sununarized. 

First,  there  is  the  proposal  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  for 
returning  to  the  old  League  of  Nations  theory  of  sanctions,  the 
failure  of  which  was  notably  exhibited  by  the  complete  falltire  of 
the  proposed  Hoare-Laval  sanctions  against  Italy.  To  choose  any 
aggressor  nation  and  impose  sanctions  Is  to  choose  sides  and  com- 
mit an  act  of  war.  It  commits  us  to  a  war  without  the  people  of 
the  United  States  knowing  that  we  are  doing  it.  It  takes  us  down 
the  path  of  foreign  enUnglements  against  which  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  Monroe.  Madison,  and  the  Adamses  solemnly  warned  us 
and  prayed  over  us. 

There  are  In  the  United  States  perfectly  honest  and  Intelligent 
people  who  conceive  that  It  is  our  destiny  and  our  duty  to  act  as 


policeman  for  the  world,  to  send  American  bo3r8  to  die  on  foreign 
fields,  to  protect  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Russia  in  the  far- 
flung  dominions  which  they  have  taken  by  ruthlees  force  through- 
out the  years.  Those  who  hold  such  a  view  should  support  the 
Thomas  amendment.  I  do  not,  and  therefore  I  shall  oppose  it  with 
every  vigor  at  my  command. 

There  are  those  who  regard  war  In  the  world  as  Inevitable,  and 
who  conceive  that  in  the  event  of  such  a  war  It  will  be  inevitable 
or  may  be  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  be  drawn  Into  the  war, 
to  bear  the  principal  biu-den  of  the  war,  and  to  make  the  major 
sacrifices  both  of  men  and  money.  Those  who  adhere  to  such  a  view 
should  logically  support  the  Thomas  amendment.  Some  of  us  who 
hold  no  such  view  will  resist  it  to  the  utmost  limit  of  o\u  mental 
and  physical  endurance. 

In  brief,  the  Thomas  amendment  is  a  proposal  for  us  to  choose 
up  sides,  even  in  advance  of  war,  and  to  commit  ourselves  once 
more  to  a  foreign  war.  Against  It  I  solemnly  protest,  and  I 
promise  that  no  such  policy  will  ever  be  enacted  into  law  sis  long  as 
some  of  us  are  able  to  stand  upon  our  feet  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  discuss  the  issue.  Another  proposal  is  that  of  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Pfttman.  of  Nevada.  His  bill  contains  certain  very 
meritorious  features.  It  makes  mandatory  the  operation  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  In  the  case  of  an  undeclared  war  as  well  as  a  war 
following  a  formal  declaration.  I  favor  this,  although  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  necessary  if  the  President  could  be  brought  to  carry 
out  his  plain  duty  under  existing  Jaw.  He  reinstates  and  makes 
permanent  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the  old  act 
which  expired  by  limitation  on  May  1.  I  favor  that.  But  the  Pitt- 
man  bill  wipes  out  the  embargo  now  Imposed  by  law  upon  the 
exportation  of  munitions  to  contending  countries.  It  puts  us  again 
Into  the  category  of  a  nation  building  up  a  spurious  prosperity  by 
the  sale  of  death -dealing  agencies  to  one  set  of  belligerents  as 
against  another  set.  It  puts  our  feet  again  on  a  path  which  must 
lead  inevitably  to  war.  In  its  original  form.  Senator  Ptttmans  bill 
makes  us  the  ally  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance  In  the  Atlantic  and 
of  Japan  in  the  Orient.  For  if  we  are  to  sell  munitions  on  a 
cash-and-carry  basis  that  is  the  unescapable  result.  When  the 
result  of  his  own  measure  was  pointed  out  to  Senator  Ptttman 
he  Introduced  a  new  resolution  Imposing  sanctions  upon  Japan.  I 
do  not  like  Japan.  I  do  not  like  Its  ideology  or  Its  conduct.  But 
I  am  not  willing  to  send  American  boys  to  fight  7.000  miles  from 
home  in  order  to  back  up  Senator  PrrrMAN's  hatred  of  Japan. 

The  third  proposal  Is  a  bill  introduced  by  Senators  Nte,  Bonb, 
and  mjrself.  It  is  very  simple.  It  simply  continues  the  existing 
law  with  a  few  simple  amendments.  It  makes  the  duty  upon  the 
President  apply  to  an  undeclared  as  well  as  a  declared  war.  And 
In  case  the  President  does  not  perform  his  fact-finding  ftinctlon 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  it  permits  Congress,  by  con- 
current resolution,  which  does  not  require  the  approval  of  the 
President,  to  make  the  necessary  finding  of  fact. 

If  the  United  States  actually  desires  to  k-^ep  out  of  war  this 
seems  to  be  the  way.  It  provides  by  processes  recognized  by  our 
Constitution  the  means  of  doing  It. 

The  n»eas\ire  which  will  probably  be  before  the  Senate  committee 
for  consideration  tomorrow  morning  is  the  Sol  Bloom  bill,  recently 
passed  by  the  House  in  very  modified  form,  favored  by  the  State 
Department  and  introduced  into  the  House  by  Representative 
Sol  Bloom,  of  New  York,  the  man  who  made  George  Washington 
famous. 

In  Its  original  form  the  Sol  Bloom  antineutrality  Mil  accom- 
plished only  two  major  changes  in  the  existing  law. 

First.  It  would  permit  any  President  of  the  United  States  to  muk 
out  fictitious  zones  on  a  map  into  which  American  ships  and  citi- 
zens could  not  enter.  In  other  words,  if  a  President  ever  chose  to 
do  so,  which,  God  forbid,  he  would  have  the  power  under  this  act 
to  put  one  belligerent  out  of  bounds  and  another  in  bounds.  A 
proposition  more  calculated  to  get  us  into  war  can  hardly  be 
conceived. 

Second.  It  repealed  the  present  provision  of  the  law  Imposing  an 
embargo  upon  "arms,  mvmitions,  and  instruments  of  war." 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  controversy  which  will  be  taken  up 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  issue  bluntly  stated  Is  this:  Shall  the  United  States  choose 
Bides  by  agreeing  in  advance  to  act  as  the  arsenal  and  purveyor  of 
aims  to  one  set  of  prospective  belligerents  as  against  another  or 
shall  we  let  the  world  know  that  we  propose  to  stay  out  of  for- 
eign entanglements? 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  tragic  course  of  events  which  led 
to  our  participation  In  the  World  War  can  doubt  that  the  great 
involvement  of  the  United  States  in  the  munitions  trade  with  its 
accompanying  tremendous  inflation  and  the  huge  investments  of 
capital  on  behalf  of  one  set  of  belligerents  led  us  into  the 
World  War.  It  seems  to  me  Inconceivable  that  to  again  indulge 
in  the  practice  of  putting  our  money  on  one  horse  could  result 
In  nothing  except  our  own  flnal  Involvement. 

Let  us  remember  the  words  of  Washington: 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none,  or 
a  very  remote,  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  In  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore  It  must  be  unwise  for  us  to  implicate 
ourselves  by  artificial  ties,  In  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  poli- 
tics, or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friend- 
ships and  enmities. 

"Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  cotu^e    •     •     •."* 
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I  appeal  to  my  fellow  citizens  and  particularly  to  my  comrades 
of  the  American  Legion  for  the  old  American  way,  the  way  under 
which  our  fathers  and  mothers  have  lived,  the  way  of  the  American 
Constitution.  And  to  perpetuate  that  way  I  am  certain  that  It  Is 
necessary  for  us  to  avoid  entanglements  with  the  quarrels  of  any 
nations  whatsoever.  Let  us  preserve  democracy  in  the  world  by 
preserving  democracy  In  the  United  States  of  America. 


Net   Weight   and    Cotton    Bajrginji:   Versus   Gross 
Weight  and  Jute  Bagging 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1939 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  on  the  net-weight  cotton  bill.  I  want  to  give  some 
concrete  information  as  to  just  what  the  selling  of  cotton  on  i 
a  net -weight  basis  will  mean  in  the  way  of  savings  from 
many  angles,  which,  as  stated  in  my  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  behalf  of  H.  R.  57  some  days  ago.  would  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  producers  of  cotton. 

It  Is  pitiful  to  hear  any  sensible  man  stand  up  and  make 
the  statement  that  farmers  are  paid  for  the  21  pounds  of 
bagging  and  tics  placed  on  a  bale  of  cotton  when  sold  under 
the  present  gross  weight  selling  of  cotton. 

Listen  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  John  W.  Clark,  Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C.  in  communicating  with 
me  about  the  net-weight  bill: 

I  would  like  to  generalize  on  the  burden  which  Is  being  placed 
on  the  cotton  Industry  due  to  the  Improper  covering  of  cotton 
bales  and  the  tare  (bagging  and  ties)  basis  for  trading  In  cotton. 
These  calculations  are  based  on  a  15. 000.000- bale  crcp  a  year  and 
10-cent  cotton  and  are,  of  course,  approximated  estimates: 
Unnecessary    freight    expense    due    to    excess    bagging 

weight... . -- $1,500,000 

Cotton  damage  from  tie  rust  and  stencil  Ink  stain 

Labor  at  mlU  plciang  cotton  from  bagging  and  fibers 

from  cotton 9.750.000 

Loss  of  cotton  left  in  bagging  which  Is  impossible  to 

remove,  average  1  pound  per  bale 1,  SCO,  000 

Decrease   in   insurance   premium   expense   and    loss   by 

fire   not   covered    by   insurance   through    better   bale 

protection -     3.  750.  000 

Total-  — —   16,  500,  000 

Listen %)  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  taken  from  a 
booklet  entitled  '"American  Cotton— Tare.  Practice,  and 
Problem": 

ADVANTAGES   AND  DISADVANTAGES  TO   MARKETING   AGENCIES 

Marketing  agencies  are  concerned  with  the  tare  on  the  gin  bale 
as  purchased  from  growers  and  with  changes  that  are  made  at  in- 
terior or  port  compresses.  Any  economies  or  added  costs  result- 
ing from  the  standardization  of  tare  would  directly  affect  the  op- 
erating margins  of  such  agencies. 

Possible  advantages  to  the  cotton  trade  that  would  result  from 
tare  standardization  are:  (1)  Savings  in  freight  costs;  (2)  simpU- 
ilcation  of  trading  practices  that  would  result  from  the  removal 
of  uncertainty  as  to  weights,  including  the  elimination  of  (a) 
cost  of  taring,  (b)  unfair  price  competition,  and  (c)  controversy 
between  buyer  and  seller;  (3)  savings  in  customs  duties;  (4)  sav- 
ings in  Insurance;  and  (5)  sales  advantage  of  a  neater  package. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  patching  on  bagging  after  it 
leaves  the  farmer  to  bring  the  total  amount  of  bagging  up 
to  the  trade-practice  requirements  in  selling  to  various  cot- 
ton mills  and  for  export,  those  who  do  the  patching  make 
at  least  a  50-cent  profit  on  each  bale. 

Listen  to  this  statement  coming  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  they  state  would  operate  against  the 
cotton  trade,  and  certainly  the  fanner  is  not  a  member  of  the 
cotton  trade: 

Elimination  of  profit  In  patching;  If  transactions  were  conducted 
on  th«>  basis  of  net  weight,  the  patching  of  cotton  would  be  a  direct 
charge  against  the  shipper,  and  the  possibility  of  selling  such 
patclies  at  the  price  of  cotton  would  be  completely  eliminated. 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  WASTE 

In  my  speech  some  days  ago  I  did  not  call  to  your  attention 
a  very  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  selling  of  our 
cotton  in  certain  foreign  countries,  and  the  savings  which 
would  accrue  to  the  cotton  industry,  which,  as  usual,  comes 
out  of  the  farmer's  price,  on  account  of  customs  duties  on 
excess  tare,  jute  bagging. 

Listen  to  this  statement  coming  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

Savings  in  customs  duties:  A  number  of  foreign  countries  that 
use  American  cotton  levy  Import  duties  or  special  taxes  on  imports 
of  raw  cotton.  In  the  case  of  Italy.  Poland,  Spain,  and  Prance  these 
levies  are  based  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  shipments  so  that  exces- 
sive weight  of  bale  coverings  is  penalized. 

Since  American  cotton  exported  to  foreign  markets  now  carries 
approximately  6  percent  tare,  whereas  most  foreign  bales  carry  less 
than  3  percent,  the  duty  on  the  additional  3  percent  tare,  amoxmt- 
Ing  to  about  15  po\mds  per  bale,  places  American  cotton  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competition  with  cotton  of  other  growths.  The  extent 
of  this  com.petitive  disadvantage  depends  in  each  case  on  the  amount 
of  the  import  duty  or  special  tax.  At  present  rates  of  exchange 
these  duties  on  the  extra  tare  of  American  bales  amount  to  about 
404.  27.5,  6.4,  and  0.3  cents  per  bale  for  Poland.  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France,  respectively.  These  amounts  may  appear  insignificant,  but 
they  totaled  approximately  8250.000  for  the  American  cotton  ex- 
ported to  these  four  countries  during  the  season  1931-32. 

Take,  for  instance,  Poland.  The  15  pounds  of  surplus  bag- 
ging, which  includ3s  the  9  pounds  patched  on  by  the  exporter 
because  of  the  ra'ue  of  duty,  amounts  to  40.4  cents  per  bale. 

"When  we  talk  about  savings  to  a  great  many  people  who 
should  be  interested  in  cotton,  they  do  not  stop  to  think  that 
this  duty  paid  on  the  American  disgraceful  bale,  according 
to  a  statement  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  amounts  to 
$250,000  annually. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  jute  Interests  would  deny  the  fact 
that  this  amount  of  money  actually  comes  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  who  produce  cotton  in  the  United  States. 
Certainly  the  exporter  does  not  pay  it  out  of  his  profits;  if 
£0.  his  profit  could  stand  for  a  cut  and  same  could  be  added 
to  the  farmer's  price. 

WHO   IS    MR.    CLARK? 

I  feel  sure  that  someone  in  reading  these  remarks,  after 
looking  the  figures  over  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  especially 
those  who  oppose  this  legislation,  will  ask.  "Who  is  Mr. 
Clark?" 

Well,  to  back  up  Mr.  Clark's  figures,  I  am  submitting  the 
following,  which  came  from  the  Department's  Bulletin  of 
1933,  page  51. 

You  remember  Mr.  Clark's  statement  in  connection  with 
the  items  of  stripping  and  picking  cotton  from  the  jute 
bagging  amounted  to  a  total  of  $9,750,000. 

Li£ten  to  the  Department  as  to  real  facts  secured  from 
347  American  mills  distributed  through  the  various  mill 
centers : 


Estimated   damage   to   cotton   from   faulty   methods   of   packaging 
square    bales,    season   1930-31 

Source  of  damage 

Quantity 
of  cotton 
danmced 
per  bale 

Ink  stains    - 

Oil  auii  paint  stains — 

Rust  stairs — 

Weather,  and  other 

Pound* 

0.35 

.38 

.28 

.99 

Total - 

2.00 

Averape  losses  as  reported  by  347  American  mills  distributed  throughout  the  various 
mill  centers. 

On  a  crop  of  15,000.000  bales  of  cotton  selling  at  10  cents 
per  pound,  the  quantity  of  cotton  damaged  per  bale  of  2 
pounds  according  to  this  statement  would  amount  to  $3,000,- 
000  annually,  and  as  stated  these  are  actual  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  cotton  mills  who  do  the  stripping  and  picking 
of  this  cotton. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  is  any  Member  of  Congress,  or  of 
the  jute  interests,  who  will  stand  up  and  state  that  this 
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$3,000,000  comes  out  of  the  cotton  buyers  and  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  country  instead  of  the  farmers,  who  produce  this 
cotton. 

No  wonder  thousands  of  our  farmers  annually  are  losing 
their  farms,  and  these  organized,  monopolistic  groups  are 
growing  richer. 

I  wish  that  you  would  get  a  copy  of  this  booklet  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  April  1933,  so  as  to  get 
additional  information,  and.  especially,  concerning  State 
laws  relating  to  cotton  tare;  that  is.  the  amount  of  bagging 
and  ties  allowed  in  baling  cotton  In  the  various  States. 

TRADE    RULES    AND    REGT^-ATIONS 

Listen  to  some  of  the  trade  rules  and  regulations  by  various 
State  cotton  exchanges  governing  the  tare — bagging  and 
ties — allowance  in  connection  with  gross- weight  selling: 

Galveston   Cotton   Exchange   and   Board    of   Trade;    Trade    rules 
(effective  Sept.  5,  1932)  : 
"Rule  III.  General  trade  rules  governing  'factors'  terms,  'f.  o.  b. 

shipside,  Galveston'  terms,  'landed  or  to  arrive,"  and  'guaranteed 

through  terms' 

"Sec.  22.  The  cotton  shall  be  pressed  or  packed  In  what  Is  com- 
monly known  as  square  bales,  covered  or  WTapped  with  one  layer  of 
sound  bagging,  and,  in  case  of  uncompressed  bales,  bound  with  six 
flat,  metallic  bands  of  regulation  weight  and  size  that  have  not 
been  spliced,  the  combined  weight  of  bagging  and  ties  not  to  exceed 
22  pounds." 

Georgia:  Park's  Annotated  Code  of  Georgia,  1914,  volume  1,  thir- 
teenth title,  chapter  3; 

"Article  1.  Deduction  from  gross  weight  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  but  It  shall  not  be  more  than  24  pounds  If  the  bale  is  covered 
with  Jute  bagging  and  not  more  than  16  pounds  if  covered  with 
cotton  bagging,  except  in  the  case  of  any  bale  or  package  of  cotton 
not  fastened  with  Iron  ties  nor  with  ropes,  in  which  case  the  deduc- 
tion shall  not  be  more  than  10  pounds  if  It  Is  covered  with  Jute 
bagging  and  not  more  than  5  pounds  if  It  Is  covered  with  cotton 
bagging. 

"Sec  558b.  It  is  unlawful  to  deduct  any  sum  for  bagging  and  ties 
when  their  weight  does  not  exceed  6  percent.  Only  the  excess  over 
6  percent  may  be  deducted." 

Atlantic  Cotton  Association:   Trade  rules: 

"Rule  2,  clause  1(d):  Cotton  shall  be  packed  In  square  bales  and 
covered  with  one  layer  of  sound  bagging.  Uncompressed  bales  shall 
be  bound  with  6  flat  metallic  bands  of  regulation  weight  and  size 
which  have  not  been  spliced.  The  combined  weight  of  bagging 
and  ties  shall  not  exceed  22  pounds  per  bale." 

California-Arizona  Cotton  Association:  Trade  rules  (1931); 

"Rule  C  2,  clause  1  (d)  :  Cotton  shall  be  packed  in  square  bales 
and  covered  with  one  layer  of  sound  bagging,  preferably  Jute. 
Uncompressed  bales  shall  be  bound  with  6  flat  metallic  bands  of 
regulation  weight  and  size  which  have  not  been  spliced.  The  com- 
bined weight  of  bagging  and  ties  sitall  not  exceed  20  pounds  per 
bale." 

Oklahoma  State  Cotton  Exchange:  Trade  rules  (amended  to 
November  1931)  : 

"Rule  n,  clause  3;  Cotton  must  be  covered  with  one  layer  of 
sound  Jute  >>agging  and  bound  with  6  regulation  flat  metallic 
bands,  total  weight  of  bands  not  to  exceed  9  pounds.  Total  weight 
of  bagging  and  ties  must  not  exceed  21  pounds  per  bale,  any  excess 
to  be  deducted  at  invoice  price  of  cotton." 

Louisiana:  No  laws  found. 

You  will  note  from  these  trade  rules  that  the  tare  allow- 
ance— bagging  and  ties — varies  in  the  different  States,  all  of 
which  brings  about  considerable  extra  expense  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  cotton,  which,  naturally,  comes  out  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  cotton. 

In  other  words,  we  have  7  States  with  a  22-poimd  allow- 
ance: 1  State,  19»2;  2  States.  24  pounds;  1  State,  24^4;  and 
1  State  with  22i2-pound  allowance.    What  a  mess. 

If  only  we  had  net-weight  selling  under  my  bill  (H.  R.  57), 
which  provides  for  the  establishing  of  tare  standards,  with 
the  actual  weight  of  bagging  and  ties  marked  thereon,  all  of 
which  would  eliminate  all  of  this  stripping,  weighing,  and 
the  making  of  claims,  which  amount  to  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  annually,  this  expensive  mess  would  be  eliminated. 

Listen  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
what  I  have  just  been  talking  about: 

In  all  of  these  markets  weight  of  tare  is  determined  by  actually 
stripping  and  weighing  approximately  10  percent  of  the  bales  In 
each  shipment.  The  weight  of  ties  for  the  total  shipment  is  calcu- 
lated in  each  case  by  multiplying  the  average  weight  of  ties  tested 
by  the  total  number  of  ties  for  the  entire  lot. 

The  total  weight  of  bagging  and  patches  Is  calculated  somewhat 
differently  in  the  various  markets.  In  the  Liverpool  and  Milan 
markets  the  weight  of  bagging  and  patches  for  the  entire  shipment 
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is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  exact  relative  proportion  of  the 
weight  of  the  bales  stripped  to  the  total  weight  of  the  entire  ship- 
ment. For  all  other  European  markets  the  total  weight  of  bagging 
and  patches  Is  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  average  weight  of  these 
materials  for  the  bales  tested  by  the  total  number  of  bales  In  the 
shipment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  80  percent  of  all  ship- 
ments of  American  cotton  to  European  markets  are  tested  for  tare 
at  an  average  cost  of  15  cents  per  bale.  Data  are  not  available 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  these  slilpments  are  overtared  or 
undertared. 

You  will  note  from  this  statement  made  by  your  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  approximately  80  percent  of  all 
shipments  of  American  cotton  to  European  markets  are 
tested  for  tare  at  an  average  cost  of  15  cents  per  bale. 

According  to  the  number  of  bales  we  export  you  will  note 
that  this  15  cents  per  bale  will  amount  to  from  $750,000  to 
$1,000,000  annually. 

Is  there  a  Member  of  Congress  or  any  other  citizen  In 
this  country  who  believes  that  those  who  handle  our  cotton 
for  export  pay  this  amoimt?  Oh,  no;  as  usual,  it  comes  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  producers  on  account  of  the  wasteful 
and  disgraceful  method  of  baling  and  the  selling  of  our  cot- 
ton on  a  gross  weight  basis. 

Here  Is  a  most  interesting  statement  of  facts  contained 
In  the  agricultural  booklet  as  to  how  the  exporter  buys  and 
sells  American  cotton: 

The  American  export  shipper  buys  his  cotton  In  this  country 
gross  weight,  but  must  sell  it  abroad  net  weight,  hence  in  buying 
he  must  consider  the  weight  of  bagging  and  ties  in  his  price  cal- 
culations. He  does  this  by  adjusting  his  buying  price  dovimward 
to  make  allowance  for  the  weight  of  covering  materials  for  which 
he  nrust  pay  the  grower  but  which  will  be  deducted  when  he  in  turn 
sells  in  the  foreign  market.  If  the  exporter  can  get  10 '/j  cents  p>cr 
pound  net  for  cotton  and  the  tare  is  24  pounds  per  bale,  the  equiva- 
lent value  would  be  10  cents  per  pound  gross  weight,  whUe  if  the 
bale  carries  30  pounds  of  tare  the  value  would  be  9.87  per  pound. 
In  other  words,  buyers  in  the  primary  or  fanners'  markets  of  this 
country  have  to  purchase  cotton  from  the  producers  on  gross 
weight  at  prices  which  will  enable  them  to  sell  the  same  cotton  In 
foreign  markets  at  a  profit  on  the  basis  of  net  weight.  They  are 
forced,  therefore,  to  pay  lower  prices  than  would  be  the  case  if 
purchases  were  made  on  net  weights.  Thus  the  grower  does  not 
receive  a  greater  return  per  bale  on  the  gross-weight  basis  because, 
in  the  final  analysis,  price  calcvilations  are  based  on  the  net  weight 
of  the  cotton  contained  in  the  bale. 

The  Department  plainly  states  that  the  exporter  buys  his 
cotton  in  this  country  on  a  gross-weight  basis  but  must  sell 
it  abroad  on  a  net-weight  basis,  because  all  cotton  bought  and 
sold  in  foreign  countries  is  based  on  net  weight. 

This  statement  should  certainly  satisfy  any  Member  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  any  other  citizen,  who  has  in  the  past 
been  laboring  under  the  false  belief  that  cotton  farmers  are 
actually  paid  for  bagging  and  ties  when  selling  their  cotton 
on  a  gross-weight  basis. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  farmers  today  who  believe, 
because  of  the  propaganda  that  has  l>een  put  out  by  the  jute 
interests  and  the  handlers  of  jute  bagging,  that  they  actu- 
ally get  paid  for  their  bagging  and  ties,  and  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  we  have  some  Members  of  Congress  who,  while 
they  understand  that  this  belief  on  the  part  of  farmers  is 
absurd,  continue  to  vote  against  net- weight  legislation  on 
the  grounds  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  fully  explain  this 
situation  to  thousands  of  innocent  and  helpless  cotton 
producers. 

In  other  words,  it  is  much  easier  to  join  with  the  jute 
interests,  taking  the  road  of  the  least  resistance,  rather  than 
voting  conscientiously  in  the  interest  of  those  whom  they 
represent. 

The  Department  will  also  tell  you  that  definite  agreements 
were  entered  into  by  the  cotton-exporting  interests  of  this 
country  and  foreign  buyers  in  1932  whereby  settlement  for 
cotton  exported  would  be  made  on  a  net-weight  basis  after 
deducting  bagging  and  ties,  amounting  to  30  pounds  per 
bale. 

Now,  if  this  is  true,  why  proceed  to  put  on  30  pounds  of 
tare,  in  that  15  pounds  of  this  amount  is  useless,  wasteful, 
and  expensive,  in  the  way  of  the  purchase  price  of  this 
material  and  excess  freight  on  same? 
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COTTON    INSXmANCi 

I  have  made  the  statement  all  along  that  the  American 
bale  carries  the  highest-price  insurance  of  any  bale  of  cot- 
ton packed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

To  prove  this,  I  am  quoting  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Comparisons  between  insurance  rates  In  E^iropean  markets  on 
American  cotton  which  Is  usually  covered  with  wlde-mesh  jute 
bagging,  and  on  Egyptian  cotton  which  Invariably  is  covered  with 
cloeelv  woven  burlap,  show  that  rates  oh  Amwican  cotton  are  con- 
siderably higher.  Rates  reported  for  cotton  stored  in  fireproof 
warehouses  In  Liverpool  in  June  1932  were  Ss.  Od.  ($1.44)  percent 
for  American  cotton  and  5s.  Od.  ($0.90)  percent  for  Egyptian 
cotton  This  difference  in  rates  may  be  attributed  largely  to 
differences  In  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  baggings,  but  the 
relative  densities  of  the  bales  (approximately  32  pounds). 

To  further  prove  mv  contention,  and  the  complaint  on  the 
part  of  foreign  buyers  and  millers  about  the  type  of  the 
American  bale.  I  am  going  to  quote  at  this  point  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.  C,  signed  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Robert  Dollar  Building.  P.  O.  box  357,  Shanghai. 

China: 

Amebican  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Stianghai,  China. 
Chambsb  or  Commerce  or  thx  Untted  States  of  America, 

Washington.  D.  C.  ' 

Gentlemen:  American  insurance  interests  in  Shanghai  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  chamber  the  unusually  heary  losses 
suffered  by  insurers  as  a  result  of  cotton  Qres  on  Shanghai  whani'es 
during  this  year  and  have  requested  that  steps  be  taken  toward 
improving  the  packing  of  American  cotton,  which  is  considered  a 
prime  factor  in  the  recent  disastrous  experience. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  have  been  three  serious  fires  In 
American  cotton  cargoes  in  the  short  i>eriod  of  14  weeks. 

The  first  fire  occurred  on  December  25,  1931,  and  involved  baled 
American  cotton  which  had  just  been  discharged  from  the  steamer 
Forthbank  onto  the  Shanghai  &  Hongkew  Wharf  Co.s  west  wharf. 
A  total  of  5,575  bales  was  destroyed  with  a  net  loss  of  642,000  taels 
to  insurance  companies  after  salvage  had  been  completed.  The 
cause  of  this  fire  was  never  ascertained,  but  the  flames  spread  from 
end  to  end  of  the  warehouse  with  great  rapidity. 

The  second  fire  occurred  in  January  and  involved  the  one-story 
brick-built  godown  No.  7  on  the  east  wharf  of  the  same  company, 
damaging  1.660  bales  of  cotton,  as  well  as  other  cargo  with  It.  and 
causing  the  insxorance  companies  the  net  loss  after  salvage  of 
217.000  taels. 

The  third  flro,  which  took  place  on  April  5,  Involved  the 
remnants  left  from  the  second  blaze  and  caused  a  net  loss  to 
insurance  companies  of  28.000  taels. 

In  August  last,  a  fourth  fire  occurred  on  the  modem,  concrete, 
fire-resisting  wharf  of  the  Robert  Dollar  Co.  at  Shanghai.  Final 
figures  of  the  loss  on  this  occasion  have  not  yet  been  computed  by 
the  adjusters,  but  It  is  estimated  that  the  loes  to  insxirers  wlU  not 
be  less  than  55.000  taels. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  In  several  Instances  the  flames  spread  with 
great  rapidity  and  that  within  a  comparatively  short  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  fire,  the  whole  of  each  warehouse  seemed  to  be 
in  flames.  The  speed  with  which  flre  runs  through  bales  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  Is  attributed  by  Insurance  men,  adjusters,  and  shipping 
men  at  this  port  to  the  Inferior  packing  of  the  American  com- 
modity and  the  flre  hazard  Inherent  In  the  condition  of  the  bales 
when  they  arrive  here.  This  Is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
watched  a  cargo  of  American  cotton  being  discharged  at  Shanghai. 
Out  of  any  lot  of  100  bales,  selected  at  random,  the  majority  will 
have  many  broken  hoops  and  the  gunny  bags  covering  will  be 
so  badly  torn  that  the  cotton  Is  exposed  at  both  sides  and  the  ends 
of  the  bales,  whilst  there  are  always  trailings  of  loose  cotton 
around  the  edges.  It  is  this  which  causes  heavy  losses  through 
rapid  expansion  from  the  seat  of  the  fire,  whereas  the  blaze  might 
have  been  confined  to  a  small  area  had  the  cotton  been  properly 
packed.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  competent  underwriters  that 
a  few  hundred  bales  of  American  cotton  In  a  godown  constitute 
a  risk  Just  as  serious  as  If  the  warehouse  were  stacked  with  loose 
cotton.  In  this  connection,  attention  Is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  flre  not  one  package  In  a  shed  of  270  feet  long  escaped 
damage. 

Shanghai  Is  not  the  only  place  to  which  American  cotton  Is 
exported  and  It  is  felt  that  any  efforts  toward  correcting  the  situa- 
tion created  by  Inferior  packing  at  home  would  be  a  real  service  to 
the  American  exporter  as  well  as  to  American  insurance  and  trans- 
portation Arms. 

Your   assistance   in   bringing   this   matter   to   the   attention   of 
exporters  at  home  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

American   Chamber   of   Commisce, 
D.  K.  Kino,  Secretary. 

DISCRAOrXn.   BAX£ 

In  my  efforts  to  improve  the  American  bale  of  cotton  by 
bringing  about  a  uniform  tare  standard  and  net-weight  sell- 
ing so  that  we  could  compete  with  the  neat  package  from 
every  other  cotton  country  in  the  world,  I  made  the  charge 


that  the  American  bale  is  the  most  disgraceful  of  any  bale  of 
cotton  on  any  market  in  the  world. 

In  connection  with  the  hearings  held  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  of  the  House  on  my  net- weight  bill,  Mr. 
Holt,  a  foreign  representative  of  the  Agricultural  Deportment, 
appeared;  and  to  back  up  my  statement  about  the  American 
bale  being  the  most  disgraceful  type  of  bate  entering  any 
market  in  the  world,  I  want  to  quote  Mr.  Holt  at  this  time: 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  in  order  to  make  the  remedy  complete,  you  would 
not  only  need  to  have  the  same  amount  of  bagging  and  wrapping 
but  would  also  need  to  have  a  net-weight  basis  of  sale  in  this  coun- 
try, would  you  not? 

Mr.  Holt.  Yes;  that  Is  what  I  refer  to  particularly. 
Mr.  Jones.  It  would  take  both  plans  to  compete  the  remedy? 
Mr.  Holt    Well,  yes;  I  think  so;  to  get  it  on  a  proper  basis.     One 
of  the  strongest  Indictments.  I  think,  against  the  present  methcd 
of  handling  American  cotton  is  that  in  scarcely  no  two  markets  are 
the  tare  requiremento  the  same.    You  take  the  three  big  futures  ex- 
changes— New  York,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans — and  the  tare  re- 
quirements In  no  two  of  these  markets  are  the  same.     Then  you 
take  your  local  State  exchanges,  which  refers  to  the  gin  bale,  and 
there  Is  a  variation  right  straight   through   almost   in   every  spct 
rr.arket.  showing  no  uniformity  w'th  regard  to  tare  allowed.     And 
that  leads  to  all  kinds  of  trouble  In  the  cotton  bu.siness.    When  tha 
crop  is  moving  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  compresses  frequently 
become  congested  for  want  of  space,  and  they  will  ask  shippers  to 
compress  their  stock  and  hold  it  for  shipment,  and  the  .shippers  will 
have  to  tell  them  they  cannot  do  that,  bccavise  they  do  not  know 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  destination,  and  If  It  goes  to  an  eastern 
mUl  It  will  take  one  patch,  and  if  it  goes  for  export  It  will  take 
another  patch. 

•  •••••• 

Here  Is  an  Item  I  might  mention  In  this  connection.  I  have 
before  me  a  statement  of  the  American,  Egyptian,  African,  and 
East  Indian  cotton,  and  the  amount  of  tare  put  on  the  Ameri- 
can bale  Is  at  least  double  that  put  on  any  other  bale,  practically, 
and  more  than  double  some  of  It.  And  they  are  all  better  bales;  all 
of  those  other  foreign-grown  cottons  are  Infinitely  better  than  our 
American  bale. 

Mr.  PuLMER.  Right  at  that  point.  Dr.  Holt,  I  would  like  you  to 
tell  these  people  about  the  condition  of  American  cotton  when  It 
arrives.  You  have  been  over  there  when  they  have  unloaded  this 
cotton  and  noticed  It  on  the  platform,  and  you  know  the  condition 
in  comparison  with  the  other  cottons. 

Mr.  Holt.  The  American  cotton,  the  condition  of  it  when  It 
arrives  in  Europe.  Is  really  considered  a  dlsgrnce.  It  Is  far  below  the 
condition  of  any  other  cotton.  I  have  talked  to  European  mer- 
chants In  my  work  about  a  better  American  bale,  and  they  will 
agree  it  should  be  better;  but  I  think  anything  that  is  done  about 
it  will  have  to  come  from  this  side. 

You  Will  note  that  Mr.  Holt  states  that  the  amount  of  tare 
used  on  American  bale's  amounts  to  just  twice  the  number 
of  pounds  of  tare  used  on  foreign-grown  cotton. 

He  states  also  that  the  condition  of  our  cotton  when  It 
arrives  in  Europe  is  really  considered  a  disgrace  by  foreign 
buyers  and  spinners,  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
bale  is  packed  and  the  type  of  bagging  used,  and  so  forth. 
DO  farmers  get  pat  for  bagging  and  ties? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  making  an  investiga- 
tion about  selling  cotton  on  gross  and  net  weight,  as  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  farmers  actually  secure  pay  for 
their  bagging  and  ties,  I  am  submitting  the  following  facts 
and  figures: 

PRICES    to    AMERICAN    COTTON    MILLS 

Similarly,  the  American  spinner  who  buys  cotton  in  ccwnpetl- 
tion  with  the  exporter,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  pay  the  same 
price  for  twde-coverlng  materials  as  he  does  for  cotton.  Any  given 
bale  of  cotton  would  be  purchased  at  the  same  price  per  bale 
whether  on  a  net  or  on  a  gross  weight  basis,  but  the  price  per 
pound  would  be  an  entirely  different  figure  In  each  case.  For  a 
bale  of  500  pounds  gross,  the  equivalent  values  per  pound  for  the 
gross  and  net  weight  bases  with  various  weights  of  tare  would 
be  as  shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 
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You  will  note  from  this  statement  that  a  500 -pound  bale  of 
cotton,  sold  at  10  cents  net  weight,  would  bring  $48.50,  while 
the  same  bale  of  cotton,  with  21  pounds  of  bagging  and  ties. 
the  usual  amount  now  put  on  by  farmers,  when  sold  on  a 
gross-weight  basis,  would  bring  only  $47.90. 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  information  gathered  by 
your  Department  of  Agriculture  from  cotton  mills  and  ex- 
porters, if  they  were  buying  cotton  on  a  net-weight  basis, 
they  would  figure  their  price  in  this  instance  at  10  cents  per 
pound. 

However,  if  they  were  buying  on  a  gross-weight  basis  on 
the  same  day  and  the  same  market,  their  price  would  be 
figured  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  tare — bagging  and  ties — as 
stated  by  me  over  and  over  again,  at  9.58  cents. 

This  statement  clearly  and  definitely  proves  my  contention, 
and  not  only  do  they  figure  this  difference,  but  you  will  note 
that  in  selling  that  same  bale  of  cotton  there  is  60  cents 
difference  in  favor  of  net  weight. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  jute  would  immediately  state: 

"Well,  this  60  cents  perhaps  would  not  pay  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  jute  bagging  and  bagging  manufactured 
cut  of  cotton." 

This  may  be  true,  and  this  saving  is  not  as  important  as 
the  tremendous  saving  in  waste,  freight,  insurance,  and  so 
forth,  as  clearly  proved  by  the  facts  that  I  have  given  you  in 
these  remarks. 

I  am  trying  my  best  to  get  over  to  you  perfectly  good  evi- 
dence bearing  cut  my  statement  that  cotton  producers  do 
not  receive  any  pay  for  their  bagging  and  ties,  in  that,  as 
stated,  it  is  deducted  when  the  price  is  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  cotton. 

Listen  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Locke,  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Shippers'  Association,  who  appeared  before  our 
committee: 

Mr.  PuLMER.  Then  the  mill  In  making  their  price  to  you,  they 
take  Into  consideration  the  tare,  and  therefore  you  do  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Locke.  Mr.  Fulmer,  my  point  was  sp>eclficaUy  directed  to  the 
pclnt  that  the  cotton  merchant  does  make  a  profit  on  his  tare, 
but  It  Is  a  profit  that  Is  absolutely  essential,  since  it  is  necessary 
to  put  a  patch  on  the  bale. 

An.swerlng  the  point  that  you  bring  up,  I  quite  agree  that  in  the 
final  analysis,  when  the  mill  buys  a  bale  of  cotton  they  know 
that  they  are  not  going  to  consume  the  tare  and  they  figure 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  And  when  the  farmer  gets  a  gross  price,  naturally 
he  is  getting  a  price  less  the  amount  figured  off  by  the  mill  for 
the  tare. 

Mr.  Locke.  Yes,  sir. 

You  Will  note  that  not  only  does  Mr.  Locke  agree  with 
my  statement  but  he  states  emphatically  that  the  buyers 
who  patch  on  additional  bagging  do  so  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  profit. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  none  of  this 
profit  goes  to  the  producers  of  cotton  and  that  it  is  an 
extra  burden  on  the  cotton  industry  amounting  to  millions 
annually. 

I  am  quoting  also  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  is  a  cotton  buyer  resid- 
ing at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  you  will  note  from  his  statement  that 
where  a  cotton  mill  buys  locally  from  a  farmer  the  price  is 
higher  than  the  mill  would  have  paid  had  the  mill  purchased 
this  cotton  with  additional  bagging  patched  thereon. 

This  certainly,  it  would  appear  to  me,  should  convince 
anyone  that  the  behef  that  farmers  are  really  paid  for  worth- 
less baggings  and  ties  is  simply  a  joke.  I  think  the  following 
was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  but  should  convince  any  "Doubting 
Thomas": 

Bi4r.  Jenkins.  Yes;  but  we  will  ask  you  to  consider  a  cotton  mill 
cf  North  Carolina,  buying  cotton  In  the  field,  pays  more  for  their 
cotton,  with  no  patching  on  it,  than  the  man  who  buys  cotton  at  a 
mill,  where  he  knows  he  is  going  to  get  compressed-bale  cotton  with 
patching  on  it. 

In  this  statement  you  will  note  mills  take  note  in  making 
their  price  for  lint  cotton  the  amount  of  bagging  patched  on. 
Surely,  then,  you  would  not  contend  that  mills  do  not  take 
into  consideration  bagging  and  ties  as  a  whole  in  making  their 
price  for  lint  cotton. 


JTJTE  PROPAGANDA 

Some  dasrs  ago,  when  we  had  the  net-weight  bill  up  for 
consideration,  the  Members  of  the  House  were  fiooded  with 
telegrams  from  the  manufacturers  of  jute  and  those  who  have 
alined  themselves  with  the  jute  interests  urging  them  to  de- 
feat my  bUl.  H.  R.  57. 

The  thing  that  is  amazing  to  me  is  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  fall  for  this  organized  type  of  propaganda  and  vote 
against  legislation  which  would  mean  millions  to  cotton  pro- 
ducers, who  are  annually  losing  thousands  of  their  farms, 
and  which  would  tend  to  consume  annually  a  considerable 
amount  of  our  surplus  cotton,  as  well  as  give  to  the  producers 
of  cotton  their  own  markets  for  their  own  products. 

Now  that  the  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  gone  to  the 
Senate,  listen  to  this  article,  which  was  taken  from  the  Waste 
Trade  Journal  of  June  17,  1939: 

rULMER   BILL    NOW   PENDING   BEFORE   SENATE   BODY 

The  Fulmer  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  57,  which  has  been  introduced 
by  Representative  Fulmer,  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  is  now  before  the  Senate  for  vote. 

This  measiire.  If  passed,  will  eliminate  the  use  of  Jute  covering 
for  cotton  bales. 

Francis  T.  Blissert,  secretary-treasurer.  National  Jute  Burlap  Bag 
Dealers'  Association,  Inc.,  urges  that  all  members  of  the  trade  write 
their  Senators  immediately  to  have  this  bill  killed. 

This  is  the  usual  manner  in  which  these  associations,  repre- 
senting all  of  these  well-organized,  monopolistic  groups,  pro- 
ceed to  get  what  they  want  in  Congress  or  to  hold  down  the 
passage  of  any  bill  which  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  if  they  have  any  reason  whatsoever  to 
believe  that  the  bill  would  infringe  upon  their  selfish  interests. 

This  association  is  composed  of  jute-burlap  bag  dealers  and 
not  jute  bagging  dealers.  However,  when  you  mention  the 
word  "jute"  the  various  associations  representing  the  various 
jute  interests  in  any  line  immediately  get  on  their  toes  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  off  any  legislation  affecting  jute  in  any  line. 
They  do  not  want  their  selfish  line  broken  in  any  way  for  the 
present.  They  fear  that  the  importation  of  jute,  amounting 
to  around  2,000,000,000  pounds  annually,  might  be  cut  out  and 
cotton  substituted  for  jute. 

With  over  11,000,000  bales  of  cotton  stored  with  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  loan  program,  costing  $45,000,000  annually 
for  storage  and  interest  charges,  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  should  be  willing  to  permit  India,  a  large  cotton- 
growing  country,  a  country  that  is  taking  a  considerable  part 
of  our  export  market,  to  flood  this  country  with  jute  products, 
taking  away  from  our  cotton  farmers  their  own  perfectly  good 
American  markets  to  the  extent  of  around  2.000,000  bales 
annually. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  only  reason  this  is  permitted 
under  a  definite  tariff  policy  that  was  established  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  is  because  it  is  a  matter  that  definitely 
concerns  the  South. 

It  is  also  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  importation  of  jute 
affected  the  people  of  New  England,  where  they  have  all  of 
these  years  had  the  benefits  under  a  tariff  policy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  South,  that  they  would  not  stand  for  it  for  a 
minute. 

When  we  had  the  bill  up  the  other  day  those  opposing  the 
passage  of  the  legislation — in  other  words,  representing  the 
jute  interests — offered  an  amendment  proposing  to  strike 
from  the  bill  the  provision  setting  up  the  maximum  tare 
allowance  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  establishing 
tare  standards. 

This,  of  course,  would  bring  about  net-weight  selling,  but 
it  would  not  eliminate  the  using  of  this  old.  heavy,  disgraceful 
jute  bagging;  therefore  we  would  have  to  continue  to  pay 
these  millions  of  dollars  for  losses  in  the  way  of  extra  freight, 
insurance,  waste,  and  so  forth. 

Certainly,  the  jute  interests  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
have  this  type  of  net-weight  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  for 
the  reason  that  they  know  that  they  can  cffer  this  type  of 
jute  on  a  21-pound  basis,  just  what  we  have  at  this  time, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  to  accept  same; 
and,  as  stated,  we  would  continue  to  use  the  same  type  ot 
bagging  that  we  are  using  at  this  time. 
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In  connection  with  this  statement  just  made,  some  days 
ago  I  called  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  with  just  simply  net  weight  the  Secretary 
would  be  forced  to  accept  the  standard  requested  by  the  jute 
Interests,  and  was  told  that  this  would  be  the  case. 

While  I  am  for  preserving  our  own  markets  for  our  own 
people,  and  while  I  am  for  using  cotton  for  cotton  bagging, 
especially  in  that  we  have  perfected  this  type  of  bagging  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  better  serve  the  purpose  of  covering 
cotton  than  this  old,  wasteful  jute  bagging,  the  main  thing 
that  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  provision  carried  in  my 
bUl  which  is  actually  the  heart  of  the  bill,  setting  up  a 
maximum  weight  in  establishing  a  tare — bagging  and  ties — 
standard,  which  would  absolutely  bring  about  the  saving  of 
millions  annually  in  freight,  insurance,  waste,  and  so  forth, 
as  clearly  brought  out  in  the  various  statements  that  I  have 
been  making  on  this  most  important  subject. 

I  have  been  asked:  "What  is  the  Senate  going  to  do  about 
your  bill?"  My  answer  to  this  question  is:  "Only  the  Lord 
knows." 

You  will  note  from  the  report  submitted  with  my  bill  to 
the  House  that  we  have  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the 
secretaries  of  agriculture  of  the  Southeast,  farm  organiza- 
tions, cotton  manufacturers;  In  fact,  everybody  interested  in 
cotton  except  the  jute  interests. 

If  these  endorsements,  and  the  statements  made  by  me 
today,  backing  up  same  with  definite  proof  that  every  state- 
ment made  by  me  is  true,  do  not  have  any  weight  with  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  or  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  if  and  when  my  bill  is  reported,  then  those 
of  us  who  are  actively  interested  in  doing  something  con- 
structive for  farmers  and  something  which  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  large  cotton  surplus  might  just  as  well  give  up 
and  tell  these  various  monopolistic,  selfish  groups,  who  today 
absolutely  have  our  coimtry  by  the  neck,  to  go  ahead  and 
continue  to  rob  the  people,  all  of  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
corrected  some  day  by  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
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or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  11  Qegislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HOLLAND  BRADLEY 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  publication 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Holland  Brad- 
ley before  the  tri -State  meeting  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Eiiginemen  on  June  9,  1939,  at  the  Rice 
Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morning  and  respond  to 
your  invitation  to  address  the  convention.  I  am  especially  glad  to 
be  here  because  labor  can  do  so  much  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
people  In  America  today.  Labor's  Interest  In  this  field  Is  served, 
first,  by  our  unions,  and  next  by  labor  law  based  primarily  on 
legislation. 

The  Interests  of  the  workers  require  these  two  safeguards  today 
more  than  in  earlier  generations  In  America  In  part  because  of 
changing  economic  conditions.  Formerly,  during  a  depression,  men 
could  take  their  families  to  the  frontier  and  settle  on  good  land 
almost  for  the  asking.  Today  we  have  reached  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  there  Is  no  longer  a  frontier  or  any 
public  land  that  will  support  men  by  crops  or  known  minerals. 
So  the  picture  has  changed  and  men  must  use  these  other  means; 
that  Is.  organization  and  legi^atlon.  iu  aecuring  equality  of 
oppcatunlty. 


It  Is  suggested  by  the  new  president  of  the  University  of  Texas 
that  education  must  help  solve  this  problem.  We  must  educate 
for  citizenship  in  our  democracy.  We  mu.<;t  net  train  high-school 
boys  to  overcrowd  the  trades  and  so  force  wages  down.  Instead, 
let  us  see  that  these  boys  have  equal  opportunity  to  learn  history. 
political  science,  economics,  and  the  other  things  that  wlU  aid  them 
tn  protecting  and  preserving  American  democracy. 

For  all  Americans,  Including  labor,  the  great  caus?  of  the 
common  people  Implies  rule  by  the  majority  and  local  self-govern- 
ment. It  also  includes  our  cherished  southern  doctrine  of  States' 
rights — a  doctrine  now  endorsed  by  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, but  too  often  violated  by  either  party  when  In  power  In 
Washington.  Today  especially  that  cause  of  popular  government 
Insists  on  the  reign  of  law  rather  than  of  men  or  the  rule  of  any  one 
man  or  dictator. 

I  am  glad  that  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor 
Congress  In  Toronto.  Canada,  before  the  convention  of  the  Broihcr- 
hood  of  Railv.-ay  Clerks,  recently  said  that  trade-unionists  in  North 
America  must  Join  in  the  fight  against  dictatorship.  We  can  do 
much  to  make  this  fight  a  success  by  causing  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions to  meet  the  problems  of  our  times.  In  adjusting  our 
economic  system  here  In  America  to  current  domestic  and  inter- 
national problems,  let  us  be  very  stire  of  our  loyalty  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles.  This  requires  an  alertness  and  aggressive  action, 
and  I  would  Illustrate  this  attitude  by  a  local  experience.  The  city 
of  Houston  has  Just  recently  determined  to  preserve  the  democratic 
principle  in  its  city  charter  by  refusing  to  adopt  the  so-called  city 
manager  plan.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  that  led  the  success- 
ful fight  against  this  plan.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  citizens  here  will 
be  diligent  to  preserve  their  direct  control  over  the  chief  executive 
of  our  city  In  future  administrations  as  at  present.  I  am  not 
criticizing  any  of  the  Incumbents,  but  at  some  future  time  a  city 
council  may  become  described  as  the  "floundering  five,"  partly  at 
least  because  of  a  weakness  that  still  exists  in  our  city  charter. 
The  charter  was  amended  a  few  years  ago.  and  this  resulted  in 
uncertainty  as  to  responsibility  of  some  officials  of  our  city,  so  that 
at  times  difficulties  have  arisen  in  taking  care  of  municipal  busmess. 
If  these  weaknesses  are  corrected  in  the  near  future,  we  may  avoid 
another  campaign  for  the  city-manager  plan  based  on  the  erroneous 
claim  that  the  people  of  Houston  are  not  capable  of  self-government 

There  is  another  thing  that  democracy  must  do  to  preserve  Itself. 
We  must  guard  against  dictatorship,  deppctism.  or  tjTanny  (and 
they  all  mean  the  same  thing)  by  gue.rdlng  well  against  a  serious 
danger  even  under  the  rule  of  the  majority.  For  the  majority  may 
be  Just  as  despotic  and  tyrannical  as  any  one  man.  We  must  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  minorities  "to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue 
•  •  •."  The  majority  must  rule,  but  the  minority  should  be 
heard.  (Cf.  our  former  alien  and  sedition  laws  and  present  legis- 
lation. Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  regular  session  of 
the  43d  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  pp.  1828-29.)  This  may  be 
done  by  making  proportional  representation  a  part  of  representative 
government.  This  reform  may  be  the  next  great  step  that  demo- 
cratic government  must  take  In  the  political  field.  It  Is  not  a  new 
or  half-baked  theory,  for  proportional  representation  was  advocated 
in  the  last  centtiry  by  no  less  a  man  than  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Turning  now  to  the  economic  field,  let  me  discuss  for  a  few 
moments  one  of  the  great  laws  that  recently  has  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress  In  the  interest  of  labor.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  Is  mi.=understood  by  some  and  misrepresented  by  others  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  vehicle  for  Improving  the  condition  of  labor. 
But  our  very  organizations  here  represented  are  for  that  purpose, 
and  these  things  are  necessary  In  our  world  t)ecause  of  the  fact 
that  Justice  does  not  reign  In  the  economic  field.  Generally  laws 
are  based  on  a  conception  of  balancing  static  Interests;  but  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
offering  a  means  by  which  the  xinderprlvileged  may  Improve  their 
conditions.  On  this  account  It  should  be  as  It  Is — a  pro-labor  act. 
In  this  regard  It  differs  from  the  static  conception  of  Justice  and 
is  dynamic  and  progressive.  Fiirthermore,  It  is  this  constructive 
and  progressive  statesman.shlp  that  must  a;sert  Itself  In  America 
in  the  Interest  of  democracy  and  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
Justice  for  the  underprivileged  and  disorganized  ranks  of  labor  In 
a  lawful  manner. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  so  far  this  field  of  labor  law 
has  developed  without  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  Is  the  right  of  the  workers  to  organize  themselves.  This 
principle  of  law  was  announced  in  a  decision  by  the  United  States 
district  court  here  in  Houston  and  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  when  one  of  the  railway  companies  was  re- 
quired to  make  way  for  the  legitimate  labor  organizations  of  Its 
employees  {Texas  and  Neic  Orleans  Railroad  Company  et  al.  v. 
Brotherhocd  of  RaUicay  d-  Steainship  Clerks  ct  al.,  281  U.  S.  548;  74 
L.  ed.  1034).  The  principle  was  carried  forward  under  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  In  section  7  (a)  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  But  that  statute  did  not  provide  for  certain  things 
that  were  later  written  Into  the  present  law.  For  Instance,  al- 
though It  was  proposed  at  one  time  that  proportional  representa- 
tion be  provided  for  employees  so  that  different  unions  with  vary- 
liig  affiliations.  Including  the  company  union,  would  be  allowed 
representation  In  collective  bargaining,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  properly  condemned  this  policy  as  breaking  the  ranks  of 
labor's  organization  in  its  struggle  for  social  Justice.  We  must 
recall  that  labor  has  a  cause  to  serve,  and  that  it  cannot  be  haudl- 
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capped  by  even  certain  principles  that  do  have  their  proper  place 
In  a  political  domccracy  today.  Let  me  restate  parenthetically 
that  politically  aemocracy  is  ready  for  proportional  representation 
as  I  explained  earlier,  but  economically  labor  Is  not  ready  for  that 
step.  Let  me  add  that  In  political  science  today  we  must  make  the 
same  careful  distinctions  that  a  surgeon  must  make  between  tissues 
cf  the  human  body.  Senator  Wagner  wisely  protected  labor  against 
this  ill-advl&ed  proposal  In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Fur- 
thermore, I  do  not  believe  that  this  safeguard  will  be  tampered  with 
If  organized  labor  Is  alive  to  its  Interests. 

We  sliould  also  follow  the  Senator  In  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  that  would  authorize  employers  to  infiuence 
employees  concerning  their  union  affiliations.  It  is  now  a  part  of 
our  Jurisprudence,  and  should  bs  contiinied  as  such,  that  it  Is  not 
legal  for  the  employer  to  Interfere  here,  just  as  It  is  not  proper  for 
him  to  concern  himself  with  the  religious  affiliations  of  his  em- 
ployees. Oh,  I  realize  that  some  ml.sguided  labor  leaders  feel  that 
they  can  secure  an  advantage  by  letting  the  employer  favor  one 
union  against  another.  But  they  should  look  ahead  and  see  the 
danger  of  having  company  unions  organized  at  the  Instigation  of 
these  same  employers.  Let  us  hope  that  whatever  internal  conflict 
lafcor  may  have  will  not  be  reflected  In  unwise  legislation  that 
later  will  be  damaging  to  all  of  the  labor  movement  and  a  ciu-se 
to  those  who  toll. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  the  American  Federation  ot 
Labor  is  right  In  wanting  to  prevent  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  from  determining  what  units  shall  elect  representatives  for 
collective  bargaining.  This  is  giving  too  much  power  to  the  Board, 
for  the  provision  permits  the  Board  to  favor  trade  unionism  or 
Industrial  unionism.  This  Is  a  vital  question  for  labor  In  America 
at  the  present  time,  but  It  should  be  no  concern  of  the  public 
officials  who  administer  this  act.  We  must  trust  the  employees  to 
determine  these  questions  In  a  democratic  manner  and  must  find 
an  equitable  basis  for  holding  elections  for  the  employees  in  the 
various  Industries. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  touch  on  a  broader  field  In  which  labor  Is 
vitally  Interested,  for  either  directly  or  indirectly  It  affects  the  wage 
Bcule  of  thote  -Rho  do  the  world's  work.  I  speak  of  that  gravest 
domestic  problem — unemployment,  or  reemployment.  It  was  not 
provided  for  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
founding  fathers  were  not  called  upon  to  meet  the  issue.  I  believe 
that  if  the  problem  had  been  with  them,  as  It  is  with  us,  they 
would  have  placed  some  prcvi.'^ion  In  the  Constitution  granting 
limited  powers  to  the  Congress  to  aid  imemployed  individuals  to 
secure  openings  in  industry  on  some  basis  such  as  shorter  hours 
with  protection  against  wage  cuts. 

Heretofore,  statesmanship  has  been  too  much  engrossed  with 
problems  such  as  the  tariff  and  other  measures  that  constitute 
privilege  to  the  business  element  of  the  community.  The  present 
generation  Is  witnessing  a  change.  Already  In  other  countries  at- 
tention Is  being  turned  to  the  more  fundamental  problem  of  the 
welfare  of  humanity  generally.  This  Is  well  Illustrated  by  pro- 
posed treaties  that  have  been  promulgated  under  the  International 
Labor  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations  In  Geneva.  These  treaties 
are  worked  out  tetween  representatives  cf  employers,  employees, 
and  the  governments  concerned.  They  relate  particularly  to  hours, 
wages,  and  working  conditions  of  labor,  and  are  of  especial  value  to 
the  western  nations.  Including  the  United  States,  because  they  pro- 
tect our  standards  of  living  against  those  of  cheap  Asiatic  labor. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  In  this  program  is  that  in  the  United 
States  the  tieatles  at  present  would  be  ratified  by  48  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  This  Is  almost  an  Impossible  task.  If  we 
would  amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize  Congress  to  have  the 
limited  additional  power  to  protect  labor  both  In  intrastate  and 
mter.'itate  commerce  In  the  matters  of  hours  and  wages.  It  should 
be  possible  for  these  treaties  to  be  ratified  by  the  proper  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  for  the  whole  Nation.  This  would  pro- 
mote higher  standards  of  living  and  Increase  emplo3m3ent  for  labor 
over  the  world,  and  in  this  manner  we  would  eliminate  one  of  the 
causes  of  war. 

The  amendment  is  also  needed  to  meet  our  domestic  problems. 
The  present  Federal  law  is  Inadequate  because  It  cannot  protect 
labor  m  Intrastate  commerce  and  is  unfair  to  interstate  commerce 
so  far  as  competition  Is  concerned.  Furthermore,  in  merely 
Ecratchlng  the  surface  by  affecting  the  employment  of  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  emoloyees  and  possibly  by  increasing  employment 
In  this  field  In  terms  of  not  over  five  figures,  how  can  we  expect 
to  meet  the  problem  of  reemployment  of  13,000,000  American  cltl- 
zens'>  The  answer  Is  a  proper  Federal  amendment.  This  would 
allow  private  Industry  to  reabsorb  the  unemployed — it  would  in 
this  manner  protect  our  Nation  against  its  most  serious  danger. 
It  would  presene  the  Constitution  (ibid.,  pp.  2157-2158).  For 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  will  find  some  way  of  meeting  this  prob- 
lem before  It  destroys  the  very  Government  Itself.  In  other  words, 
necessity  knows  no  law.  By  granting  the  needed  power  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  a  strict  construction  of  our  Constitu- 
tion we  would  be  preserving  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land, 
including  the  cherished  principles  of  local  self-government.  States- 
rights,  and  the  rule  of  law  and  not  of  men. 

Let  labor  take  an  active  part  In  meeting  these  problems.  You 
have  a  serious  responsibility  to  the  labor  movement  not  only  as 
trade-unionists  but  also  as  citizens.  In  fulfiUing  that  responsi- 
bility you  may  rest  assured  that  you  are  only  performing  your 
duties  as  American  citizens. 


Neutrality  and  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10),  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  LOUIS  B.  WARD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  extremely  interesting  and  informa- 
tive historical  statement  relating  to  the  problems  of  neu- 
trality made  by  Hon.  Louis  B.  Ward  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NEtmiALiTY,  Peace  Legislation,  and  OtTR  Foreign  Polict 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record  my  name  Is  Louis  B.  Ward,  my 
business  is  that  cf  a  business  counselor,  with  offices  at  708  Fisher 
Building,  Detroit.  Mich.     I  appear  here  representing  myself  alone. 

Since  1910,  or  for  29  years,  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  so-called 
efforts  at  International  peace,  starting  with  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion some  29  years  ago  and  following  through  the  War-to-End- 
Wars,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  World  Court. 

May  I  say  to  the  committee  that  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
I  was  studying  international  law  In  the  schools  and  that  25  years 
ago  I  started  teaching  American  history  to  the  largest  classes  ever 
assembled  in  this  country,  which  classes  I  taught  for  some  7  years. 
That  I  know  a  little  about  war.  having  served  overseas  In  the 
World  War.  That  I  married  an  army  nurse,  not  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 
That  I  am  a  Democrat  who  cast  my  first  vote  for  Wilson  in  1912, 
my  second  vote  in  the  Presidential  campaign  for  Wilson  In  1916. 
and  my  third  vote  In  a  Presidential  campaign  for  even  Harding, 
so  thoroughly  disillusioned  was  I  at  the  ImbeclUc  idealism,  the 
arrogant  hypocrisy,  and  the  diabolical  treachery  that  underlay 
the  14  points  of  the  Wllsonian  philosophy  which  protested  peace 
and  Intended  war. 

By  way  of  Introduction  I  will  say  further  that  I  am  the  author 
of  the  little  pamphlet  entitled  "Name  the  Aggressor,"  which  was 
distributed  among  those  of  the  United  States  Senate  who  re- 
quested It  and  was  published  as  a  contribution  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  United  States  Senate  so  that  they  would  know  In  a  short 
monograph  the  place  aggression  had  held  in  world  history,  so  that 
no  one  of  the  96  would  be  deceived  by  a  new  name  'The 
Aggressors." 

I  come  before  you  to  make  five  short  points  en  the  subject  of 
your  deliberations,  namely,  neutrality,  peace  legislation,  and  our 
foreign  policy.  To  those  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
good  will,  who  truly  wish  In  their  hearts  to  eradicate  war,  they 
will,  cf  course,  realize  that  first  we  must  know  the  causes  of  modem 
war  I  name  these  causes  as  five:  (1)  Exaggerated  nationalism. 
(2)  economic  imperialism,  (3)  militarism,  (4)  the  secret  treaty, 
(5)  propaganda. 

PART    I.    EXAGGERATED    NATIONALISM 

The  meanest  student  of  the  philosophy  of  history  wlU  realize 
that  between  the  individual  and  humanity  there  lies  the  funda- 
mental fact,  the  nation. 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  mythological  characters  de- 
termined a  natural,  national  spirit  in  an  Egypt,  a  Babylonia,  a 
kingdom  of  Medes  among  the  Persians.  In  Greece,  and  in  Rome. 
A  handful  of  names  come  down  from  the  Hebrews,  and  yet  from 
Inspired  genltis  of  ancient  days  there  was  transmitted  through 
the  medium  of  the  nation  the  priceless  heritage  of  LevlUcus,  Deu- 
teronomy, and  the  other  books. 

Only  60.000  freemen  dwelt  In  Athens — the  equivalent  In  a  mod- 
ern, municipal  ward — and  yet  through  the  spirit  of  nationality 
there  came  down  to  us,  with  few  names  left,  the  priceless  heritage 
of  Grecian  grandeur. 

With  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  freemen  in  Rome,  and  a 
handful  of  names  in  recorded  history,  there  comes  down  thrcrugh 
the  centuries  the  Institutions  that  effected  a  civilized  world,  Ire- 
land excepted  and  unconquered.  The  glory  that  was  Greece  and 
the  grandeur  that  was  Rome  have  been  transmitted  through  the 
fact  of  nationality. 

My  point  Is  that  from  the  mythological  heroes  down  to  the 
statesmen  of  modern  Europe,  the  vehicle  of  transmission  has 
been  the  nation. 

In  more  modem  days,  empires  have  been  stopped  cold  in  their 
historic  tracks  when  they  sought  to  violate  the  principle  of 
nationality  and  transmit  any  good  or  permanent  gift  by  way  of 
empire.  Take,  for  example,  Britain,  with  her  offspring  the  Thir- 
teen American  Colonies.    The  genius  of  these  American  colonies 
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-would  no  more  be  transmitted  by  the  vehicle  of  British  Impcrl- 
R'lsm  than  could  any  divine  gift  be  transmitted  by  a  diabolical 
medium  of  enslavement.  The  genius  of  colonial  America,  with 
its  Sam  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry,  its  Washington  and  John  Dick- 
inson, its  Gouvcmeur  Morris  and  Its  Alexander  Hamilton,  Its 
James  Otis,  its  Gerry,  its  Randolph,  wcvUd  strangle  for  want  of 
treath  If  It  attempted  to  expreM  itself  In  the  Imperialistic  idiom. 
The  very  spirit  of  freedom  of  the  newborn  or  embryonic  Republic 
needed  nationality  for  Its  expression. 

The  point  I  want  to  Impress  upon  the  committee  is  this,  that 
nationality  Is  a  God-given  gift. 

The  second  point  with  which  I  want  to  impress  the  committee  is 
that  an  exaggerated  nationality  is  always  a  cause  for  war.  Our 
freedom  qome  in  1781.  By  1848  we  had  expressed  this  exaggerated 
nationality,  after  a  short  68  years  of  freedom. 

President  Polk  issued  his  Doctrine  of  Manifest  Destiny.  The 
young  Nation  looked  with  longlni?  eyes  upon  the  rich  lands  of  the 
southwest,  and  Polk  wrote  a  diabolical  doctrine  when  he  pointed 
out  the  superiority  of  young  America  as  against  the  inferiority  of 
a  peaceful  people  that  lived  to  the  southwest  of  the  Republic. 
Virtually,  he  taught  the  Nation  that  eventually  we  would  grow  and 
would  absorb  these  Inferior  beings  of  Spanish  blood — and  if  so 
even\;ually.  why  not  now? 

So  we  had  our  first  war  here  In  America,  which  grew  out  of  the 
spirit  of  exaggerated  nationality.  It  was  the  third  war  that  we 
had  fought.  I  need  but  call  this  principle  to  the  attention  of  this 
distinguished  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ask  you  to  de- 
velop it  in  your  owi  minds,  with  your  own  applications,  out  of 
yoxir  deep  and  widespread  knowledge  of  world  hLstory. 

I  want  you  to  take  the  principle  abroad  and  apply  It  to  the  Russia 
In  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  wanted  a  wlndov/  to  the 
sea;  through  the  days  of  pan-Slavism,  pan-Germanism.  Italia 
Iredenta.  the  Polish  corridor,  the  lost  colonies  of  La  Belle  France, 
and  so  on  through  the  nations  and  the  years  till  you  see  through 
modern  history  the  frightful  force  of  exaggerated  nationality  as  a 
cause  for  war. 

PART  n.    ECONOMIC   IMPEHLU-ISM 

I  step  hastily  to  the  second  great  cause  for  war.  which  I  happen  to 
term  "economic  imperialism." 

It  must  be  understood  that  since  the  industrial  revolution  in 
England  there  was  a  well -recognized  school  of  thought,  represented 
as  the  Manchester  school,  with  such  names  as  Hobbs,  Ricardo. 
Bpenccr.  and  the  apostles  of  free  competition,  preaching  the  doc- 
trine that  life  in  all  its  phases  was  strongly  competitive;  that  vic- 
tory went  to  the  strongest  and  failure  to  the  weakest.  It  was  a 
barsh.  cruel,  and  depressing  doct.'lne.  from  Ricardo  with  his  iron 
law  of  wages,  to  Malthus  in  his  control  of  population.  Its  day  was 
short,  for  free  competition  no  longer  exists  in  modem  nations.  Its 
place  has  been  taken  by  the  philosophy  of  economic  domination. 

The  great  masses  of  humanity  are  divided  by  a  deep  and  wide 
chasm.  On  the  one  side  of  this  chasm  are  the  real  producers  of 
wealth — the  underpaid  farmer  producing  the  food  and  fiber  for  all. 
and  the  underpaid  laborer  processing  the  food,  the  fiber,  the  homes, 
and  all  the  material  things  of  a  civilization. 

On  the  other  side  of  a  deep  and  wide  chasm  are  a  little  group  of 
wealthy  men.  and  every  capitalistic  system  under  the  sun  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  things  as  they  are  within  the  state,  and  yet 
not  satisfied  that  tlieir  economic  domination  of  the  state  is  enough. 
This  little  group  strives  perpetually  for  the  control  of  the  state 
Itself,  and  the  state  Itself,  forgetting  Its  majesty,  yields  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  few. 

Let  me  be  specific  and  not  pussyfoot.  Here  before  this  com- 
mittee. I  think  it  was  November  1929.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  gave  one  of 
his  rare  public  statements  to  the  press.  As  I  recall  the  statement, 
and  without  referring  to  It.  it  read  somewhat  as  follows:  "I  have 
taken  a  position  in  the  utility  field,  from  Maine  to  Georgia." 

In  1934  the  St.  Lawrence  Ueaty  was  t)efore  the  Senate  of  the 
United  St.ites.  We  have  seen  the  Muscle  Shoals  development,  the 
Boulder  Dam.  and  the  Grand  Coulee  And  I  remember  the  words 
of  J.  P.  Morgan.  "I  have  taken  a  position,  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
In  the  utility  field." 

The  treaty  needed  a  two-thirds  vote.  There  were  at  least  28 
votes  at  stake  in  the  empire  of  the  Morgans  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
treaty.  At  least  26  of  those  28  votes  were  cast  in  solid  block 
against  the  same  principles  of  power  development  that  were  ap- 
plied In  favor  of  the  people  in  the  other  great  sections  of  this 
Nation. 

That  is  a  specific  example  of  free  competition  glvhig  way  to 
economic  domination  where  the  majesty  of  the  state  is  degraded 
and  the  state  that  should  reign  supreme  becomes  a  partnership  of 
special  privilege.  It  is  a  small  step  frcan  the  economic  domination 
ta  the  majesty  of  the  state  to  the  use  of  the  state  In  economic 
■ggrandizcment  of  the  world.  Thus  the  state  comes  in  conflict 
with  other  powers  and  we  have  the  most  freqvient  cause  for  modem 
war.  This  I  define  as  eccr.cmlc  Imperialism,  and  I  borrow  un- 
abashed this  philosophy  from  the  late  Pius  XI,  who  preached  It 
to  the  world  from  1931  on  in  the  encyclical  "Quad  Rcgeeimo  Anno." 

I  Instance  in  our  own  country,  therefore,  the  greatest  recognissed 
financial  power  asserting  an  economic  hegemony  over  certain 
States,  and  I  instruice  the  vote  of  those  States  on  the  power  ques- 
tion as  contrasted  to  the  vote  on  the  power  question  in  the  other 
three-quarters  of  ths  Nation. 

Abroad  we  remember  1907,  when  national  economic  dlctatorsblp 
proprammed  the  Berlin  to  Baghdad  railroad,  opposed  by  both 
France  and  England,  boycotted  financially  in  the  exchanges  of  the 


world,  and  recognized  as  that  irritating  as  to  be  regarded  by  many 

as  an  event  leading  to  war.  ,,  ,   „.^ 

I  instance  on  the  part  of  the  British  Empire  the  parallel  case 

of  the   Cape   to  Cairo   railroad,   opposed  by   Gernaan   and   French 

I  instance  above  all.  the  Morocco  affair.  Involving  Spain.  France. 
Germany,  and  England,  and  carrying  In  its  wake  the  cccasicns  for 
those  secret  treaties  that  bound  on  the  one  hand  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  on  the  other  the  Triple  Entente. 

PART   rn.    MILITARISM 

The  third  great  cause  for  war  I  define  as  militarism,  and.  of  course. 
Include  in  the  generic  term  all  exaggerated  preparations  for  hypo- 

There  is  no  member  of  this  com.mittec  who  does  not  recall  the 
days  when  the  press  of  America  protested  militarism  and  navallsm 
throughout  Europe.  Between  the  years  1904  and  1908  the  British 
Navy  had  been  reorganized  and  strengthened  by  Sir  John  Fisher, 
while  the  German  Navy  was  Just  beginning  to  grow  In  power. 

England  acknowledgedly  was  supreme  on  the  seas  and  her  ap- 
proach to  Germany  on  naval  Umitations  was  recognized  as  the  same 
old  appeal  to  status  quo  that  the  superior  always  tirges  against  the 

lii^erior.  ^  ^     .^^ 

The  Second  Hague  Conference  was  called  for  1907.  The  navy  la^-s 
of  Germany  In  1898  and  1900  laid  the  foundations  for  a  strong  Ger- 
man navy.  Germany,  of  course,  argued  that  her  fleet  should  be 
comparable  to  her  growing  commerce  and  her  growing  colonial  inter- 
ests. She  al.=o  argued  that  she  must  be  strong  enough  to  protect 
against  a  blockade  from  food  and  raw  materials  in  case  of  war. 
Behind  these  arguments  she  wanted  a  German  navy  to  back  her 
diplomatic  argimients  in  her  struggle  for  colonial  and  commercial 
advantages  under  the  economic  linperialism  principles  I  have  Just 
presented. 

In  1904  had  come  the  great  change.  England  had  Introduced  the 
dreadnaught.  This  obscleted  all  foreign  types  of  naval  armament. 
Germany  commenced  to  build  the  dreadnaught.  EncUsh  superiority 
on  the  high  seas  was  threatened,  for  great  numbers  of  lessor  things 
may  not  equal  a  few  greater  things. 

England  authorized  the  laying  down  by  1908  of  12  dreadnaught^, 
Germany  of  9.  This  was  the  ratio  of  4  to  3.  Of  the  obsoleted  types, 
En7land  had  63  to  Germany's  26.  Roughly  this  is  the  ratio  oi  7  to  3. 
While  America  was  criticizing  the  militarism  of  Europe  England 
was  stepping  Into  the  next  phase  of  militarism,  the  recognition  of 
staff  superiority  to  civilian  litferiorlty.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  psychological  moments  in  the  history  of  nations 

If  there  is  anything  In  our  reputed  historic  irstitut:oni..  the  supe- 
riority of  the  civil  over  the  military  is  a  recurrent  fact  In  both  Brit- 
ish and  American  constitutional  history.  We  recogn:ze  that 
principle  when  we  put  a  President,  under  our  Constitution,  com- 
mander In  chief  of  our  Army  and  Nav7. 

We  remember  when  the  great  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  criticized  up 
and  down  this  land  for  wearing  a  pair  of  khaki  pants  when  he 
visited  the  military  camp  at  Pine  Plcins.  N.  Y. 

The  change  is  coming  In  America  today  as  It  came  In  Britain 
and  Germany  between   1904  and   1908.  when  under  the   pretense 
and    guise    of    defense — national    defense,    the    umbrella    of    mili- 
tarism— Members    of   both    Houses   of   Congress    arc    listening    in 
awetl  respect  to  what  General  Necessity  or  Major  Cement  are  de- 
manding in  armament  bills.     We  are  aping  the  militarism  of  30 
years  ago. 
I       Militarism  enters   Its  third   phase   when   the   tacticians   of   one 
I    nation  decide  upon  a  potential  enemy  and  work  out  a  system  of 
'    defense  or  attack  in   conjunction  with   a   hypothetlcally   friendly 
power.     It  Is  this   Joint  collaboration  that  breeds  the  pooling   oif 
'    intelligence  services,   the   trading  of  military  secrets,  and   the  re- 
sultant basis  for  propaganda — all  leading,  not  to  secret  alliances, 
for  they  are  within  other  provinces,  but  to  what  S:r  Edward  Grey 
once  called  "conversations."  needing  no  expressions  in  treaty,  yet 
so  deeply  involving  a  nation  that  in  the  event  of  war  so-called 
"honor."  God  save  the  mark,  leads  nations  Into  conflict  they  never 
dreamed  of. 
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or 
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OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  TRUFANT  FOSTER 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "A  Competently  Managed  Currency  Ts  the 
Answer,"  written  by  William  Tixifant  Foster,  director  of  the 


! 


Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Research,  and  published  in 
the  Rotarian  for  July  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Rotarian  for  July  19391 

A   COMPETENTLY    MANAGED    CTTRRENCT    IS    Till:    ANSWER 

(By  William  Trufant  Poster,  director.  Pollak  Foundation  for 

Economic  Research) 
What  we  need,  and  have  never  had,  is  money  which  meets  two 
major  requirements.     The  flrst  has  to  do  with  value;  the  second 
has  to  do  with  volume. 

The  first  requirement  Is  stability  of  purchasing  power.  Our 
greatest  monetary  need  Is  money  whose  value  will  stay  put. 

Whether  prices  are  high  or  low  matters  little.  With  prices  twice 
as  high,  consumers  can  buy  Just  as  much  as  ever,  provided  wages 
end  other  Income  are  twice  as  high.  And  business  can  proceed 
Just  as  well  on  one  price  level  as  on  another,  once  prices  have 
become  stabilized  on  that  level,  just  as  a  ship  can  sail  as  serenely 
and  swiftly  on  Lake  Superior  as  on  the  lower  level  of  Lake  Huron, 
once  the  ship  has  passed  through  the  locks.  It  is  the  process  of 
changing  levels  and  the  frequency  of  the  change  that  retard 
progress. 

In  short,  the  flrst  requirement  of  the  dollar  Is  that  It  shall  be  a 
true  standard  of  value. 

Unfortunately,  the  gold  basis  of  money  never  has  made  It  and 
never  can  make  It  a  standard  of  value.  However  hospitable  we 
may  feel  toward  the  United  States  dollar,  however  glad  we  may  be 
to  let  It  work  for  us,  we  «iu£t  admit  that  it  always  has  had  ore 
failing.  It  is  not  "the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever."  At 
least  it  Is  not  the  same  in  purchasing  power;  and  that,  after  all.  is 
the  only  trait  of  money  about  which  we  care  a  continental.  It  is 
disappointing,  to  say  the  least,  to  lay  away  a  dollar  In  the  pink 
of  condition  only  to  flnd.  when  we  take  it  out.  that  it  has  lost  half 
Its  ability  to  carry  home  a  basket  of  groceries. 

As  as  matter  of  fact,  the  gold  basis  of  money  In  the  United  States 
has  never  made  It  a  standard  of  value.  In  1896  the  gold  dollar 
would  buy  twice  as  much  as  the  gold  dollar  would  buy  In  1913;  but 
In  1920  the  gold  dollar  would  buy  less  than  half  as  much  as  It 
would  buy  In  1913.  At  one  time  carpets  came  nearer  than  .gold 
to  being  a  standard  for  measuring  purchasing  power,  in  the  sense 
In  which  the  yardstick  is  a  standard  for  measuring  carpets — that  Is 
to  say.  the  exchange  value  of  carpets.  In  terms  of  boots,  barrels, 
bread.' and  commodities  In  general,  varied  much  less  than  the 
exchange  value  of  gold. 

Money  on  a  gold  basis  Is  a  standard  of  purchasing  power  for  only 
one  commodity— namely,  gold.  That  Is  an  advantage  to  dentists; 
they  always  know  precisely  how  much  gold  a  dollar  will  buy.  But, 
unfortunately  for  the  rest  of  us.  it  Is  almost  always  something  else 
that  we  want  to  buy. 

Why.  In  any  event,  should  we  expect  gold  to  prevent  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar?  In  many  periods  the  production  of  gold 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  needs  of  business.  At  no  time 
docs  the  annual  production  of  gold  bear  any  known  relation  to 
the  changing  monetary  needs  of  the  world.  The  yearly  output  has 
always  been  subject  to  accidental  discoveries  and  to  varioxis  other 
unpredictable  Influences. 

In  short,  gold  has  failed  to  Insure  a  stable  monetary  unit  In  the 
past;  and  In  the  future  Its  faUure  may  be  even  greater. 

Sir  Henri  Deterdlng  was  right  In  asserting  that  at  one  time  the 
demand  for  gold  was  artificially  Increased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
mere  adoption  of  gold  as  a  monetary  base  artificially  Increases  its 
value.    The  whole  system  Is  entirely  artificial. 

All  that  applies  with  even  greater  force,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
to  the  use  of  silver.  The  stores  of  silver  which  have  been  kept  by 
the  United  States  Government  so  expensively  and  so  solemnly  for 
generations  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
silver  certificate  than  the  monkeys  in  the  Washington  Zoo.  The 
amount  of  silver  which  the  Goverimnent  buys,  supposedly  for  mone- 
tary purposes,  is  determined  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  representa- 
tives of  silver-producing  States 

Speaking  of  gold,  how  absurd  seems  to  us  the  custom  among  cer- 
tain savages  of  wearing  gold  rings  in  their  noses.  Why  doesn't  It 
seem  absurd  to  the  savages?  Partly,  perhaps,  because  they  don't 
know  they  are  savages.  But  more  certainly  tjecause  they  are  used  to 
the  custom.  That  Is  the  only  reason  why  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  see  the  absurdity  of  paying  dearly  for  most  of  the 
monetary  gold  supplies  of  the  world  by  arbitrarily  fixing  a  high  price 
for  gold  and  then  burying  the  gold  in  cosily  vaults  and  there  keeping 
it.  at  great  expense,  for  no  piu-pose  whatever.  As  we  have  seen,  these 
huge  stores  of  metal,  theoretically  worth  so  many  billicns  of  doUars, 
would  not  keep  our  paper  money  stable  in  value  even  if  the  paper 
were  redeemable  In  gold  on  demand.  As  It  Is.  what  the  world  Is  now 
doing  with  Its  treasures  of  gold  Is  merely  a  comedy  of  errors.  The 
monetary  gold  In  the  United  States  would  serve  the  country's  mone- 
tary needs  Just  as  well  If  half  of  It  were  used  to  put  rings  In  the 
noses  of  all  the  wild  men  and  women  of  Africa. 

Sir  Henri  Deterdlng  seems  to  be  in  error  when  he  says  that  the 
standard  of  money  has  to  be  a  material.  Since  the  United  States 
abolished  the  gold  standard  and  substituted  no  other  material 
standard,  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  been  more  stable  than  In 
several  former  periods  when  the  gold  standard  was  In  use. 

To  meet  the  second  requirement  of  money,  the  volume  must  be 
such  that  consxuners  buy  the  available  output  of  conamoditles  and 


services  at  individual  prices  which  leave  the  general  price  level 
about  where  It  Is.  The  needed  volume  Is  not  guaranteed  by  the 
gold  basis.  This  Is  proved  by  the  official  statistics  of  every  country 
which  has  ever  relied  on  the  gold  standard.  In  the  United  States, 
when  all  Its  money  was  on  a  gold  basis,  billions  of  dollars  were 
added  to  the  circulation  when  more  money  was  harmful,  and  bil- 
lions were  lost  from  circulation  when  more  money  was  sorely 
needed. 

How  could  we  expect  anything  else  in  the  future.  If  our  cur- 
rency were  on  a  gold  basis,  or  a  silver  basis,  or  a  basis  of  gold 
combined  with  silver?  Or.  for  that  matter,  on  any  other  kind  of 
commodity  ba.sis?  The  supply  of  circulating  purchasing  power  in 
the  United  States  is  determined  now  chiefly  by  the  action  of 
Individual  banks  in  creating  bank  credit,  since,  as  everybody  knows, 
over  90  percent  of  the  circulating  purchasing  power  of  the  United 
States  Is  In  the  form  of  checks  on  bank  deposits  and  not  In  the 
form  of  coins  or  printed  money. 

Under  this  system  the  volume  of  purchasing  power  expands 
quickly,  to  a  large  extent  automatically,  and  sometimes  riotously 
and  dangerously,  when  there  Is  general  optimism  about  the  future 
of  business:  and  the  volume  contracts  Just  as  quickly  and  auto- 
matically and  Just  as  dangerously  whenever  the  bankers  and  bor- 
rowers are  pessimistic.  In  short,  the  supply  of  money,  with  or 
without  the  metal  basis.  Is  left  subject  to  the  action  of  Individual 
bankers,  who  could  not.  even  if  they  would,  carry  out  a  collective 
policy  aimed  to  enable  the  flow  of  money  to  keep  pace  with  the 
flow  of  commodities  and  services. 

"Why  do  we  have  hard  times?"  wrote  a  lady  reader  to  the  editor 
of  the  Brunswick  Pilot. 

"Lady."  answered  the  editor,  "hard  times  is  a  period  when  people 
quit  feeding  the  cow  and  wonder  why  she  giver  less  mrilk." 

There  are  learned  treatises  on  business  depretslons  which  say  less 
than  that.  It  sometimes  seems  as  though  scholars,  by  close  and 
persistent  study,  finally  contrive  to  see  everything  except  what  Is 
perfectly  plain.  Nothing  seems  plainer  to  the  plain  people  than 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  keep  on  feeding  dollars  to  btisiness  unless 
they  have  the  dollars.  And  without  the  dollars  business  cannot 
keep  on  producing  wealth.  The  dollars  will  flow  Into  the  right 
channels  fast  enough,  and  not  too  fast,  only  when  competent 
authorities  manage  the  currency  solely  for  tha,t  purpose. 

Why  all  this  fear  of  a  managed  currency?  Every  currency  Is  a 
managed  currency.  It  does  not  just  happen.  The  only  question  Is 
whether  currencies  shall  be  managed  intelligently,  or  as  we  have 
managed  them  throughout  the  world  for  many  generations.  But 
Isn't  It  possible  under  a  managed  currency  to  have  dlscstrous  Infla- 
tion? Certainly  it  Is  possible,  just  as  It  always  has  been  possible, 
when  nations  have  relied  on  gold  or  on  sUver.  The  choice  before 
each  nation  Is  between  a  system  which  certainly  has  gone  wrong, 
over  and  over  again,  and  one  which  possibly  might  go  wrong. 

In  the  United  States  the  present  waste  of  men.  money,  machines, 
and  materials  Is  such  that  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  gold  stand- 
ard or  the  silver  standard  without  risking  all  that  ovir  form  of  gov- 
ernment holds  dear.  We  should  create,  by  collective  action,  enough 
currency  and  credit  to  enable  consumers  to  spend  enough  to  enable 
producers  to  operate  machines  and  employ  workers.  We  should  not 
weakly  delay  action  because  there  is  a  possibility  that  If  we  created 
enough  money  for  the  purpose,  we  might  create  too  much.  The 
cows  of  commerce  are  now  suffering  from  monetary  malnutrition. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  OSCAR  F.   BLACKWELDER 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  admirable 
address  delivered  Sunday  afternoon.  July  2,  1939.  over  the 
blue  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  by  Dr.  Oscar 
F.  Blackwelder,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Washington,  D.  C.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tuesday  of  this  week  we  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  the 
spirit  of  that  day  and  of  that  document  I  come  to  speak  with  you 
this  afternoon  on  the  Contribution  of  the  Church  to  the  Problems 
of  American  Democracy.  By  the  word  'church"  I  refer  to  organ- 
ized Christianity  of  all  types.  By  the  term  "democracy"  I  mean 
our  coostltutloual  form  of  representative  government. 
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There  are  four  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  church  and  rtate. 
First  that  the  church  is  above  the  state,  as  In  ecclesiastically  dom- 
inated countries.  Second,  that  the  church  Is  alongside  the  state, 
as  in  state-church  countries.  Third,  that  the  stat«  la  above  the 
church  as  In  totalitarian  countries.  Foiirth.  that  the  church  18 
separate  from  the  stale,  as  In  our  country— a  free  church  in  a  free 
state.  Both  being  free  Instltutlona.  they  niay  make  free  contri- 
butions to  each  other.  ^  ^^ 

Listen  to  a  moment  of  history.  The  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the 
moral  power  of  Christianity  were  much  more  influential  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  than 
French  political  theory  of  that  day.  Without  a  like  moral,  religious, 
and  altruistic  outlook  among  the  leaders  of  our  generation,  the 
prlnclp'es  which  were  laid  down  163  years  ago  and  which  have 
KUldc<l  us  from  liberty  to  liberty  can  neither  be  grasped  nor  upheld. 
With  ethical  and  moral  training  increasingly  subtracted  from  col- 
let •  and  university,  the  role  of  the  church  has  expanded  tre- 
mendously in  the  future  of  democracy.  Tlicre  are  at  least  four 
contributions  which  the  church  should  make  and  which  many 
among  us  believe  the  church  alone  can  make. 

First  the  church  must  be  the  spear  point  In  the  struggle  for 
human'  freedom.  We  hear  much  today  and  we  probably  will  hear 
in«e  tomorrow,  about  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  and 
"ireedom  of  worship.  These  three  mutually  defend  each  other,  but 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  press  are  safeguarded  ultimately  by  free- 
dom of  worship.  When  freedom  of  worship  goes,  the  final  bulwark 
of  social  liberty  has  departed— that  spirit  which  Inspires  a  bill  of 

'  ^Cardinal  Newman  Is  quoted  to  have  said,  "Not  a  man  In  Europe 
now  who  talks  bravely  against  the  church  but  owes  It  to  the 
church  that  he  can  talk  at  all."  Elbert  Hubbard  hardly  can  be 
accused  of  religious  favoritism,  but  in  writing  about  Martin  Luther 
and  his  contribution  to  modern  civilization,  he  uses  these  words: 
•He  fought  freedoms  fight  with  all  the  weapons  God  had  given 
him:  and  for  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  in  great  degree,  we  are 
debtors  to  Martin  Luther."  Hear  the  words  of  Prof.  Albert  Ein- 
stein 'Being  a  lover  of  freedom,  when  the  revolution  came  in  Ger- 
many I  looked  to  the  universities  to  defend  It.  knowing  that  they 
had  always  boasted  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth:  but 
no  the  universities  Unmediately  were  sUenced.  Then  I  looked  to 
the»  great  editors  of  the  newspapers,  whose  flaming  editorials  in 
days  gone  by  had  proclaimed  their  love  of  freedom;  but  they,  like 
the  universities,  were  silenced  In  a  few  short  weeks.  Then  I  looked 
to  the  individual  writers,  who  as  literary  gxildes  of  Germany,  had 
written  much  and  often  concerning  the  place  of  freedom  In  mod- 
em life-  but  they,  too.  were  mute.  Only  the  church  stood  squarely 
across  the  path  of  Hirer's  campaign  for  suppressing  trutli.  I 
never  had  any  special  Interest  In  the  church  before,  but  now  I 
feel  a  great  affection  and  admiration,  because  the  chiu-ch  alone  has 
had  the  courage  and  persistence  to  stand  for  Intellectual  truth  and 

™How  la  the  church  to  be  the  spear  point  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom  In  our  country?  Let  us  see.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence asserts  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  That  obvioxisiy 
Sinnot  mean  phvslcal  nor  Intellectual  equality.  I  suppose  It 
means  equality  before  the  law.    But  Is  that  fundamental? 

The  onlv  essential  cqualltv.  of  which  an  oath  In  court  may  be 
a  svmbol  "is  cqualltv  before  God.  In  a  Washington.  D.  C  church, 
am'on^'  the  members  received  one  Sunday  morning  were  a  Chinese 
laundn-man  and  Charles  E-zans  Hughes,  who  was  then  Secretary 
of  State.  In  welcoming  them  the  pastor  said,  "The  ground  Is 
Ifve'  at  the  foot  of  the  cros.s."  The  church  has  called  this  basic 
democracy  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers.  Because  men 
are  equal  before  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  universe,  they  have 
the  right  to  equalltv  before  the  laws,  courts,  and  Judges  of  men: 
they  al.'o  have  the  rlpht  to  education,  so  they  may  move  toward 
equality  of  opportunity;  they  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  con- 
science and  speech,  because  they  are  sons  of  God. 

The  essence  of  personal  freedom  Is  not  the  right  to  do  what 
you  please;  that  may  be  slavery.  Personal  freedom  Is  the  power 
to  do  what  you  ought.  Social  freedom  la  the  environment  and 
atmosphere  to  make  this  personal  freedom  more  largely  possible. 
Social  freedom,  therefore,  means  equality  of  opportunity. 

W^hen  the  conviction  of  equality  before  God  departs  from  the 
poDUlar  mind  or  that  conviction  grows  dim.  the  basis  of  equality 
before  the  law  and  the  reason  for  equality  of  opportunity  are 
gone.  It  Is  the  church's  business  to  keep  this  conviction  steadUy 
to  the  forefront  today. 

How  Is  the  church  to  be  the  spear  point  In  the  struggle  for 
human  freedom?  By  using  freedom  of  worship  to  call  men  to 
enter  this  democratic  priesthood  of  bellvers.  By  laying  the  mind 
of  Christ  radiantly  alongside  this  distorted  earth  until  men.  tor- 
tured bv  the  difference,  rise  up  to  build  the  kingdom.  By  bringing 
problems  that  crush  human  life  under  the  searching  Ught  of 
Jesus  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  splendor  of  the  Eternal 
God  In  the  souls  of  men  no  matter  how  long  our  social  hopes 
--are  frustrated  or  delayed. 

Byt  observe  now.  as  a  second  consideration,  that  the  church 
only  can  be  the  spear  point  of  freedom  as  It  Interprets  the  mind 
of  Christ  and  there  can  be  no  freedom  without  Justice.  So  the 
second  contribution  of  the  church  to  American  democracy  Is  to 
keep  the  mind  of  Christ  Infused  In  the  minds  of  men  so  that  their 
sense  of  Justice  may  be  sharp  and  dependable. 

The  practical  expression  of  Justice  for  the  average  man  Is  known 
as  the  Golden  Rule.  "Do  unto  oth'^rs  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you.  ■    Few  Influences  have  troubled  men  morally  more  than 


that  statement.  Yes;  Jesus  taught  It^-tout  to  His  disciples  who 
knew  Him  and  thus  had  the  way  opened  and  the  power  provided 
by  which  to  live  on  the  higher  levels  of  life,  not  the  lower  or  the 
average.  You  see,  this  Golden  Rule  can  be  applied  on  all  levels 
In  life — even  by  dope  fiends  and  gangsters. 

This  rule  can  be  most  8elfl.«hly  followed.  Why  do  persons  of 
comfortable  circumstance  so  frequently  become  cold  and  Indif- 
ferent to  others?  I  think  the  answer  Is  simple.  They  dont  want 
much  back  from  men,  and  so  they  give  little  of  themselves  to  men 
This  rule  puts  a  man  and  his  own  wishes  at  the  center  of  all 
his  thinking:  "Do  unto  others  as  you  wotUd  have  them  do  unto 
you."  So  a  man  himself  becomes  the  measurement  and  the  yard- 
stick of  all  he  wants  and  gives. 

Principles  are  higher  than  rules,  so  I  propose  to  you  the  Dia- 
mond Principle.  No  dope  fiend  can  practice  that.  It  takes  a 
man  out  of  the  center  of  his  thinking  and  provides  a  higher 
measurement  than  his  own  so  easily  Influenced  conception  of 
what  13  right  and  viTong.  This  Diamond  Principle  reads:  "Do  unto 
others  as  Jesus  would  have  you  do  unto  them."  There's  a  meas- 
urement that  lifts  a  man  out  of  himself  Into  ageless  principles. 

An  American  newspaper  recently  commented  editorially  that  the 
only  appeal  beyond  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Is  the  appeal 
to  the  future,  where  new  conditions  bring  new  duties.  But  there 
Is  an  appeal  beyond  that,  namely,  to  the  past,  present,  and  future. 
That  is  the  ultimate.     That  is  God. 

A  man  who  Is  only  Just  will  soon  be  less  than  Just.  A  man  who 
is  only  square  will  soon  be  less  than  square.  Justice  does  not 
have  the  power  to  keep  Its  own  tools  sharpened.  'Who  shall  say 
what  Justice  Is?  Who  really  knows?  Love  and  God  are  emphat- 
ically necessary  In  one's  consciousness  In  order  to  keep  alive  the 
desire  for  Justice  and  to  keep  one's  mind  alert  to  what  Justice  Is. 
Love  and  God  meet  In  Jesus  and  climax  In  His  cross.  There  is. 
therefore,  one  basic  social  need  In  the  world— Justice  through 
Jesus. 

For  onlv  Christ  can  set  men  free 

And  give  them  vision  new; 
Grant  us  our  fairest  dream  to  see, 
O  land  where  dreams  come  true. 

If  the  church  Is  thus  the  prophet  of  freedom  and  the  promoter 
of  Justice.  It  follows  that  the  church,  when  true  to  her  mission, 
holds  the  key  to  the  functioning  of  a  democratic  society.  So  her 
third  contribution  to  America  Is  to  offer  the  cement  to  hold 
society  together  and  make  possible  government  by  the  people. 

I  use  Just  here  an  Illustration  I  proposed  last  summer  In  this 
service  for  which  I  am  Indebted  to  a  discriminating  friend.  He 
suggests  a  little  word  of  five  letters  by  which  to  describe  the  present 
world  situation.  That  word  Is  "s-p-1-l-t."  The  world  Is  split 
vertically  Into  nations:  nations  are  split  horizontally  Into  races; 
races  are  split  obliquely  Into  classes;  within  classes  homes  are 
split  as  the  Increasing  divorce  rate  Indicates;  within  homes  are 
what  the  psychologists  call  split  personalities.  In  other  words,  we 
have  been  leaving  out  a  kind  of  cement  necessary  to  hold  life 
together. 

So  every  conceivable  device  is  being  used  around  the  world  to 
hold  nations  together  within  themselves.  Maintaining  national 
unity  In  most  nations  today  Is  a  difficult  procedure.  Pos.sibly  this 
largely  accounts  for  the  use  of  propaganda. 

No  government  can  succeed  long  ^fflthout  social  unity  and  the 
task  Is  how  to  achieve  It.  Can  It  come  by  the  use  of  physical  force? 
Or  by  putting  an  Increasing  number  on  the  public  treasuries?  Or 
by  inciting  one  nation's  feeling  against  another?  Or  arousing  fears 
against  all  others  In  order  to  awaken  loyalty  to  home  government? 

Many  among  us  believe  that  whatever  governmental  measures 
are  Imperative,  the  cement  also  necessary  to  hold  society  con- 
structively together  and  make  government  possible  Is  religion. 
The  word  religion,  which  has  often  been  made  a  cause  for  human 
division,  really  means  a  bond  or  tleback.  uniting  a  man  to  God, 
to  his  fellow  men  everywhere,  and  becoming  his  Inward  tie.  his 
Integrating  principle,  sustaining  his  own  life  to  prevent  a  split 
personality.  Such  religion  is  more  than  a  principle,  a  thesis,  a  set 
of  rules,  abstract  righteousness,  or  social  tradition.  Religion  at  Its 
best  centers  In  a  person — Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  His  uniting  and 
transforming  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Is  able  to  hold  men  together 
of  varied  backgrounds  and  make  possible  the  very  existence  of 
society.  Christ  Is  the  underglrdlng  reality  which  makes  the  world 
real. 

George  Washington  saw  this  as  he  confessed  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention:  "There  can  be  no  government  without  moral- 
ity; there  can  be  no  morality  without  religion;  there  can  be  no 
religion  wlthf.'Ut  God."  But  George  Washington  saw  more  than 
that,  for  he  was  a  vestryman  of  a  Christian  church.  I  believe  he 
felt  what  we  feel — that  the  problem  Is  how  to  make  God  real, 
vivid,  vital,  or.  If  I  may  dare  use  the  word,  how  to  make  Gcd 
practical.  There's  where  Jesus  comes  In.  He  Is  as  practical  as  It 
Is  possible  for  God  to  be.  So  He  is  God's  word  to  man  In  every 
area  of  man's  life. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  both  of  thought  and  of  expression  to 
make  you  see  and  feel  deeply  this  afternoon  what  Jc.^us  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  could  do  for  our  broken  and  hirassed  world. 
Here  Is  the  greatest  social  conception  that  ever  entered  human 
history,  by  which  the  nations  of  the  world  may  conserve  their  best 
traditions  and  cultures  but  find  a  way  and  a  spirit  to  transcend  all 
that  now  divides  and  alienates  them.  Here  is  the  loyalty  strong 
enough,  intelligent  enough,  moral  enough,  great  enough  to  over- 
come racial  bltteme>«,  national  narrowness,  and  economic  Jealous- 
ies.   Here  Is  society's  cement. 
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And  now.  as  I  close  for  today,  I  suggest  that  the  church's  fourth 
contribution  is  to  produce  men  and  women  of  dependable  char- 
acter, capable  of  self-government,  able  to  think  not  only  techni- 
cally but  morally  on  public  questions.  Freedom  does  not  rest  upon 
law  but  upon  men,  for  men  make,  obey,  or  break  laws.  Ju.stice  Is 
not  the  foundation  of  society — men  who  do  Justly  are  that  founda- 
tion. Men  of  great  genius  may  be  admired:  men  of  great  wealth 
may  be  envied;  men  of  great  power  muy  be  feared;  only  men  of 
great  character  are  trusted — for  upon  them  democracy  rests.  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  will  perish 
from  the  earth  unless  the  average  man  has  a  larger  degree  of  moral 
dependability.  The  church's  greatest  contribution  to  democracy  Is 
to  produce  men  and  women  of  character. 

What  are  some  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  principles  which  enter 
the  making  of  dependable  men? 

Democracy  rests  upon  cooperation  and  mutual  confidence,  which. 
In  turn,  rest  upon  the  decrease  of  human  selfishness.  A  recent 
President  of  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  have  used  these 
word.s.  'When  a  majority  of  the  people  move  selfishly  In  the  same 
direction  at  the  same  time,  democracy  is  doomed."  Many  within 
hearing  of  my  voice  this  afternoon  may  br?  amazed  to  know  that  they 
are  living,  probably  unconsciously,  on  the  doctrine  of  economic  de- 
terminism, taught  by  Karl  Marx.  I  ask  you.  do  you  have  any  so- 
cial interests  beyond  your  own  income  and  comfort  and  giving  a 
bit  of  charity?  Do  you  belong  to  any  civic  association,  any  educa- 
tional association,  any  church?  A  man  who  Is  only  stirred  when 
his  own  Income  and  comfort  are  at  stake  Is  building  his  life  on  the 
principle  of  economic  determinism  no  matter  what  his  political 
label  may  be.  Such  persons  take  out  of  society  more  than  they 
put  In  and  are  making  It  very  difficult  for  democracy  to  work. 
The  cross  of  Christ  In  a  man's  life  Is  the  only  real  method  to 
reduce  selfishness  in  his  life.  Unchanged  people  can  wreck  the 
values  of  the  finest  social  system  In  the  world. 

A  leader  of  a  point  of  view  against  the  one  I  am  now  pleading 
for  has  said,  "As  for  us  we  were  never  concerned  with  priestly  and 
vegetarian  prattle  about  the  sacredness  of  human  life."  And  I 
answer.  It  Is  Impossible  to  build  character  except  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  t-acredness  of  human  life.  If  man  is  made  In  the 
image  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  sonship  with  God.  then 
man  is  a  spiritual  personality — not  cannon  fodder  for  dictators; 
not  a  tool  of  some  type  of  collectivism:  not  an  adjective  to  modify 
something  else;  not  a  unit  In  a  totalitarian  state.  Any  deprecia- 
tion of  human  life  is  a  false  theory,  and  structures  built  upon  It 
must  fall.  Another  political  leader  has  used  these  words:  "Great 
problems  In  the  lives  of  nations  are  solved  only  by  force."  That 
suggesu  military  revolution,  tremendous  armaments.  International 
brutality.  The  Christian  principle  in  this  issue  seems  to  be:  Forces 
which  undervalue  the  meaning  of  life  are  doomed;  nothing  physical 
Is  final;  brute  force  has  within  Itself  the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruc- 
tion. 

Speak.  History!     'Who  are  Life's  victors? 

Unroll  thy  long  annals  and  say. 

Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors 

Who  won  the  success  of  a  day? 

Tlie  martyrs  or  Nero? 

The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae's  tryst 

Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes? 

His  Judges  or  Socrates? 

PUate  or  Christ? 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  H.  FORD  WILKINS 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  illuminating  article  by  H.  Ford 
Wilkins,  of  the  Manila  Bulletin,  showing  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties being  encountered  by  the  Commonwealth  government 
of  the  Philippines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  9,  1939] 
PHn.n»FiNi:  Labor  Signs  Peace  Pact — Qtjezon  Tries  to  Untte  Mant 

Factions   in   Unftt   Polict  Under   Government   Rule — ^Unrest 

Has  Been  Growing — "Social  Justice"  Plan  Proved  Not  Unmixed 

Blessing — Tenancy  Is  Sore  Spot 

(By  H.   Ford  Wllklns) 

Manila.  June  30 —President  Manuel  L.  Quezon  Is  making  a 
brave  stab  at  securing  actual  government  control  of  recalcitrant 


PhUlpplne  labor.  He  has  accomplL'^hed  it  outwardly  already  by 
an  amazing  sort  of  political  decree,  combining  dissident  factions  In 
a  "unity  of  labor"  under  government  auspices  through  the  de- 
partment of  labor. 

Labor's  reaction  to  the  Idea  Is  beset  with  lingering  doubts  about 
a  government-guided  and  politically  salted  combination  of  labor 
unions  and  radical  societies.  In  a  try-anythlng-once  spirit  repre- 
sentative leaders  of  about  30  factions  repre.sentlng  various  sections 
of  the  country  and  shades  of  opinion  actually  signed  a  pact  on 
June  5,  expressing  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  government  and 
promising  to  get  along  together  under  the  guidance  of  a  labor 
commission  composed  of  government  officials  and  labor  and  busi- 
ness representatives.     The  commission  was  appointed,  not  elected. 

The  signing  of  the  pact  was  accompanied  by  a  big  labor  demon- 
stration m  Manila.  It  was  a  government  party.  Between  80,000 
and  100.000  marched  In  a  parade. 

QU120N     MAKES     ADDRESS 

There  were  speeches  and  ceremonies  designed  to  fill  up  a  gov- 
ernment-decreed half  holiday.  Mr.  Quezon  himself  gave  the  main 
address.  Informing  labor  that  he,  meaning  the  government,  placed 
the  rights  of  labor  above  those  of  capital  because  "the  rights  of 
labor  are  human  rights  while  the  rights  of  capital  are  property 
rights."    He  went  on: 

"Labor  Is  more  Important  than  capital.  Labor  Is  the  original 
producer  of  wealth,  whether  Individual  or  national.  Without 
labor  wealth  cannot  be  produced,  and  the  already  accumulated 
wealth  will  be  consumed  and  disappear.  Without  capital  labor 
can't  produce  wealth  and  in  time  accumulate  It. 

"Property  rights,  however,  must  be  maintained  and  recognized 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  already  property-owning  class  but 
In  the  Interest  of  the  worklngman  himself,  who  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  fruit  of  his  own  labor  beyond  that  which  he  needs 
for  his  own  Immediate  essential  dally  requirements  if  the  rights 
of  property  should  be  abolished." 

The  labor  leaders  liked  that  line  of  thought,  and  so  did  the 
workers.  None  expressed  doubt  about  the  President's  sincerity, 
but  they  did  wonder  whether  the  government  would  be  able  to 
hold  together  labor  factions  that  have  been  unable  to  reconcile 
their  differences  for  10  years.  Within  the  week  there  were  rum- 
blings of  discontent  among  former  warring  factions  but  no  real 
split-offs. 

The  President's  trump  card  was  his  firm  control  of  one  of  the 
tightest  political  machines  under  any  democratic  system  in  the 
world. 

RESTLESSNESS    INCREASED 

Philippine  labor  has  been  Increasingly  restless  since  long  before 
the  advent  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  causes  of  It  spring  from 
the  same  root  as  causes  of  labor  unrest  the  world  over,  the  United 
States  Included. 

Some  of  It  Is  caused  by  deliberate  labor  agitation  from  Im- 
ported or  local  leaders  ranging  from  communistic  and  subversive 
to  humanitarian  in  scope.  Some  Is  caused  by  economic  and  social 
conditions  producing  an  underprivileged  section  of  humanity 
which  Is  learning  to  shout  for  Its  rights. 

The  results  of  It  have  Included  a  growing  national  unrest  which 
has  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  Quezon  administration's  time 
and  thought.  There  were  125  strikes  In  1938  reported  to  the  Labor 
Department  In  Industrial,  manufacturing,  transportation,  and  gen- 
eral labor  fields,  while  In  the  agrarian  sections  of  the  country, 
especially  among  Filipino  sharecropp)ers  In  the  sugar-growing  and 
rice-growing  sections  of  Luzon  and  the  central  Islands,  violence 
broke  out  In  a  dozen  sixjts,  requiring  constabulary  emergency 
measures. 

Borrowing  from  measures  practiced  both  In  the  United  States 
and  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Quezon  embarked  his  administration  upon  a 
program  of  social  Justice,  which  really  was  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment of  labor  dictated  by  necessity.  In  Its  broader  Implications 
it  is  a  battle  against  a  deeply  rooted  system  of  agricultural  feudal- 
ism. Mr.  Quezon's  critics  see  In  it  also  a  not  unwise  political  move, 
for  favor  among  the  masses  brings  votes. 

GOOD    PAHTXY    COUNTERACTED 

In  Its  actual  working  out  the  social-Justice  policy  opened  up  a 
Pandora's  box  of  evils  that  partly  counteracted  the  actual  good 
It  was  intended  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Quezon  attempted  to  set  up 
a  minimum  wage  of  a  peso  (50  cents)  a  day  and  found  there  were 
many  industries  and  circumstances  of  employment  that  simply 
could  not.  or  in  some  cases  would  not,   bear  the  traffic. 

Getting  an  Inch,  some  sections  of  labor  attempted  to  take  the 
usual  ell,  and  a  wave  of  strikes  and  violence  en/ued  that  made 
necessary  a  $250,000  special  apjiropriation  for  more  constabulary 
forces  in  trouble  spots.  The  trouble  centered  chiefly  In  the  ranks 
of  agrarian  labor,  especially  on  the  so-called  friar  estates,  which 
are  huge  land  grants  dating  from  Spanish  times  and  still  owned 
by  the  Catholic  Church. 

Tenants  numbering  from  several  score  to  several  hundred  farm 
these  estates  and  live  on  them,  donating  half  the  harvested  crop 
to  the  landlord  or  lessee.  Burdened  by  long-standing  Indebted- 
ness to  their  "cacique"  bosses,  they  have  reached  the  point  of 
rebellion  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  resorting  to  sabotage  of 
cane  fields  and  mills,  harvesting  against  court  orders,  refusing  to 
deliver  the  landlord's  share  of  the  crop  or  actual  mass  theft  from 
warehouses  and  fields.  When  armed  conflict  results  the  constab- 
xUary  steps  In. 
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Mr  Quezon  recently  attempted  a  legal  remedy  for  this  situation 
to  the  foi-m  o?  a  so-called  tenancy  law  which  passed  the  assembly 
and  became  a  law  with  the  presidents  signature  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  delegation  of  planters  who  had  come  to  protest.  They 
had  found  that  the  law  prohibited  them  from  discharging  a  tenant 
for  any  cause  without  the  express  permission  of  the  government 
through  a  department  of  labor  representative,  or,  if  contested, 
through  a  special  industrial  court.  This  meant  red  tape  and  weeks 
of  delay,  they  pointed  out. 

In  snswer  to  their  protest,  Mr.  Quezon  pointed  to  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  national  problem  Involved.  He  wanted  to  do  away 
with  the  tenant  system  entirely,  he  said,  and  have  farm  workers 
paid  dally  wages.  This  step  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  securing 
legal  rights  for  underprivileged  farm  labor. 

Then  he  si^ed  the  bill  with  a  flourish.  Incidentally,  he  said  It 
was  his  intention  later  to  apply  the  same  principle  of  government 
control  of  hiring  and  firing  in  all  IndusUy  and  business,  both 
native  and  foreign. 

Meanwhile,  the  various  factions  of  labor,  from  th©  conservative 
National  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congreso  Obrero  de  Plll- 
plnas  and  Its  afllllates  to  the  liberal  Confederated  Workers  Alliance 
and  leftist,  CkJllectlve  Labor  Movement,  are  closely  watching  de- 
velopments on  the  government-unified  labor  front  with  at  least 
outward  signs  of  getting  along  peaceably  under  government  aus- 
plc«?8  and  control-  probably  the  only  attempt  of  Its  kind  ever 
made  in  a  democracy. 


The  World  of  Tomorrow 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday:  July  11  (leffislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  GOV.   GKORGE  D    AIKEN  ON  VERMONT  DAY  AT 
THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR,  JULY  2.  1939 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  made  by  Gov.  George 
D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  on  Vermont  Day  at  the  New  York 
World's  Pair.  July  2.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

It  is  pleasing  to  Vermont  that  we  are  able  to  take  a  small  part  In 
this  great  exposition  deplcUng  the  world  of  tomorrow.  Perhaps  the 
part  we  take  here  is  small  even  in  proportion  to  our  resources  and 
tp  the  importance  of  our  State,  but  I  make  no  apologies  for  that. 
What  we  are  doing  is  well  within  our  means  and  our  ability  to 
support. 

In  the  wOTld  of  tcmiorrow  is  involved  the  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  the  security  of  our  people — Just  as  in  the  world  of  today.  The 
degree  to  which  these  objectives  are  attained  will  depend  upon  the 
foundation  of  that  future  world,  which  is  the  present.  When  we 
build  a  hijghway  or  a  building  we  must  look  well  to  the  foundation 
on  which  we  build,  and  so  each  era  in  history  is  In  itself  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  successive  eras  to  come  mxist  rest  and  depend. 

Our  forefathers  founded  well  with  their  brawn  and  courage  and 
self-reliance.  They  carved  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  nation 
from  the  wilderness  of  this  continent.  By  their  sacrifices,  tj-plfled 
by  Valley  Forge,  they  have  perpetuated  that  nation  for  163  years 
and  created  a  spirit  that  will  endure. 

We  today  are  building  the  fovmdatlon  upon  which  the  world  of 
tomorrow  must  stand.  In  Vermont  we  are  keenly  conscious  of  the 
necessity  for  building  that  foxmdation  right. 

That  is  why  we  have  persisted,  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  of  un- 
paralleled public  spending,  in  doing  without  those  things  we 
coxild  not  p&Y  for.  We  don't  believe  in  building  the  world  of 
tomorrow  on  a  foundation  of  debt. 

Also  we  have  steadfastly  refused  to  delegate  the  authority  and 
responsibility  for  our  personal  and  local  affairs  to  an  all-powerful 
cenual  government.  We  don't  believe  in  building  the  world  of 
tomorrow  on  a  foundation  of  dependency  or  subservience. 

We  believe  In  the  self-reUance  and  self-respect  of  the  individual, 
In  the  duty  and  privilege  of  each  to  work  to  be  self-supporting, 
to  own  his  own  home  and  to  endure  hardship  if  necessary  to  pre- 
serve these  rights.  We  do  not  believe  that  time  will  ever  dim  the 
deaire  of  our  people  for  these  things. 

The  part  Vermont  is  taking  in  this  exposition  Is  small,  but  we 
are  keeping  within  our  means.  It  is  our  belief  that  by  general 
application  of  this  principle  that  the  world  of  tomorrow  will  find 
its  foundation  securely  laid  and  ready  to  receive  the  weight  of 
our  future  progress. 


The  Plight  of  American  Agriculture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  11  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10),  1939 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MORRIS  ERICKSON 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Morris  Erickson.  of  North  Dakota,  a  director  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  system,  on  June  24,  1939.  He  spoke  on  the  agricultural 
situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  many  years  the  plight  of  American  agriculture  has  been 
discussed  from  every  conceivable  angle  and  by  practically  every 
person  who  could  secure  an  audience .  Conditions  in  rural  Amer- 
ica have  been  pictured  In  colors  almost  as  dark  as  the  gloom  which 
actually  exists.  Remedies  have  been  suggested  varying  from  the 
dangerously  ridiculous  to  the  eminently  practical. 

In  the  perpetual  forum  on  agricultural  problems,  three  tyj>es  of 
speakers  participate.  They  include  the  thoughtful  individual  who 
expresses  a  philosophical  interest  in  the  subject,  ever  prepared  to 
accord  consideration  to  the  views  of  others,  and  advocating  no 
immutable  formula;  the  irresponsible  orator  representing  no  one 
but  himself  or  a  handful  of  hypnotized  followers,  vociferous  in  his 
self  praise,  and  vicious  in  his  intolerance  of  the  views  of  others; 
and  the  responsible  leaders  of  nationally  recognized  farm  organiza- 
tions, democratically  elected  and  answerable  to  their  constltuenta 
for  definite  action  of  democratically  devised  programs. 

Those  who  fall  in  the  first  category  deserve  our  respect  and  our 
audience.  Those  who  fall  in  the  second  category,  having  demon- 
strated their  inability  to  work  through  democratically  organized 
farmers  among  whom  no  individual's  views  are  considered  all-wise, 
speak  only  for  themselves  and  their  intolerant  following.  Their 
Irresponsible  outbursts  usually  follow  a  set  pattern.  First,  they 
work  themselves  into  an  oratorical  frenzy  describing.  In  lurid 
phrases,  the  sad  conditions  which  exist  out  at  the  crossroads. 
Next  they  pour  out  their  wrath  against  everybody  and  everything 
not  associated  with  their  own  petty  group  nor  in  strict  accord 
with  their  own  warped  views.  Then  they  describe  in  inspired 
terms  their  own  patented  formula  for  economic  bliss,  preferably 
named  with  a  respectable,  borrowed  slogan,  and  dressed  with  such 
glittering  oratorical  tinsel  that  few  bother  to  examine  what  lies 
behind  the  curtain  of  hot  air  And.  finally,  they  launch  Into  the 
phase  which  delights  them  most.  It  consists  of  an  unrestrained 
and  detailed  description  of  the  8p>eaker's  own  sterling  virtues,  leav- 
ing out  nothing  which  might  convince  the  listeners  that  here,  at 
long  last,  is  the  example  of  human  j)erfection  for  which  the  world 
has  been  waiting. 

The  order  may  vary  slightly,  but  the  contents  will  vary  only 
the  slightest  degree.  Without  responsibility,  these  egotistical, 
comic-strip,  would-be  leaders  of  agricultural  thought  are  free  to 
play  the  demagogue.  Answerable  only  to  themselves  or  a  noisy. 
deluded  handful  of  followers,  they  may  rant  and  declaim  without 
fear  that  an  intelligent  and  alert  constituency  will  trip  them  up 
when  they  are  called  to  their  annual  accounting.  They  constitute 
clownish  American  copy  of  swashbuckling,  egotistical,  sawdust 
Caesars  across  the  water,  consulting  only  with  themselves  as  the 
fountainhead  of  unsullied  wisdom,  and  offering  to  those  who  will 
give  them  ear  only  their  own  infallible  formula  for  economic  bliss. 
Fortunately,  the  number  who  fall  into  this  second  category  ib 
small  and  their  following  too  slight  to  have  much  more  than  a 
reasonable  amount  of  nuisance  value. 

Most  farmers  refuse  to  be  enchanted  by  the  oratorical  magic  of 
the  self-announced  Messiahs.  Those  who  are  honestly  and  Intelli- 
gently interested  in  solving  their  problems  have  the  good  Judgment 
to  organize  with  their  neighbors,  compromising  their  differences  in 
drafting  their  program  of  action,  pooling  their  collective  wisdom 
in  selecting  leaders  to  represent  them,  and  drawing  upon  their 
courage  and  determination  to  stay  with  their  organization  until  the 
victory  is  won.  In  such  a  group  there  is  no  room  for  those  who 
cannot  abide  by  decisions  arrived  at  through  democratic  processes. 
In  this  third  category  will  be  found  the  representatives  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  owing  allegiance  to  no  individual,  but  pledged 
wholeheartedly  to  the  principles  and  Ideals  established  by  those 
who  democratically  elected  them  to  positions  of  leadership. 

In  the  Farmers'  Union  we  believe  that  the  collective  judgment  of 
oiu-  members,  democratically  expressed  at  their  annual  conventions, 
is  superior  to  the  dictates  of  anv  self-proclaimed  prophet,  regard- 
less of  bow  long  or  how  loudly  he  proclaims  his  own  virtues.    We 
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who  compose  the  elected  officialdom  of  the  Farmers'  Union  are 
proud  to  serve  an  organization  of  actual  working  farmers  with 
37  years  of  honorable  history.  We  propose  to  continue  as  members 
of  our  organization  regardless  of  whether  we  continue  in  office  or 
whether  our  personal  views  are  accepted  by  the  members.  We 
expect  to  serve  our  cause  and  our  people  faithfully.  We  know, 
and  we  heartily  approve,  the  principle  that  we  shall  be  rejected  by 
our  people  if  we  fall  to  have  sufficient  regard  for  their  wishes.  So 
it  has  been  In  the  past;  so  it  will  be  as  long  as  democracy  exists  in 
the  organization.  We  will  not  play  the  ingrate  in  attempting  to 
ruin  that  which  we  cannot  rule  with  our  own  individual  views. 

The  time  will  never  come  when  the  Farmers'  Union  will  sell  Its 
birthright  of  democracy  for  a  mess  of  political  pottage,  regardless 
of  how  guileless  and  enchanting  may  be  the  name  with  which  the 
pottage  Is  christened.  Neither  will  the  time  ever  come  when  the 
Farmers'  Union  will  be  the  pliant  tool  of  any  Individual,  regardless 
of  his  self -announced  virtue.  The  Farmers'  Union  Is  bigger  than 
any  man  In  it.  the  pooled  strength  and  the  pooled  intelligence  of 
farmers  organized  In  their  community  locals  from  coast  to  coast. 

We  would  be  doing  our  people  little  service  by  retlnting  the  agri- 
cultural picture  and  chanting  over  and  over  again  a  recital  of  the 
conditions  with  which  they  are  thoroughly  familar.  Neither  would 
we  be  doing  our  people  any  service  by  squandering  our  time  de- 
nouncing conditions  and  castigating  those  who.  s:ncerely  or  with 
malice,  oppose  our  views.  And.  finally,  we  do  not  propose  to  simply 
prolong  agricultural  agony  by  dangling  before  our  people  high- 
sounding  objectives  without  proposing  workable,  practical,  demo- 
cratic methods  by  which  those  objectives  might  be  attained. 

Not  long  ago  an  outstandmg  agricultural  authority  made  the 
statement  during  a  national  broadcast  that  while  farmers  consti- 
tuted more  than  24  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
they  received  less  than  11  percent  of  the  national  income.  These 
brief  figures  sum  up,  to  a  great  degree,  the  cause  of  the  numerous 
problems  which  beset  agriculture. 

All  who  honesf.y  champion  the  cause  of  stricken  agriculture  agree 
that  the  flow  of  the  national  income  must  be  adjusted  to  accord  to 
farmers  their  Just  share.  The  members  of  the  Faimers'  Union  have, 
for  37  years,  conducted  a  program  of  education  among  themselves 
and  their  neighbors  deeigned  to  develop  understanding  and  action 
In  accomplishing  the  proper  division  of  the  national  Income  and 
preserving  our  dearly  won  democratic  rights, 

Out  of  these  many  years  of  struggle  the  members  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  have  developed  two  devices  with  which  to  attain  their  objec- 
tive.  They  recognize,  first,  their  duty  to  help  themselves  In  the 
market  places  by  establishing  their  own  business  institutions,  coop- 
eratively owned  and  democratically  operated.  They  know  that  it  is  , 
futile  to  denounce  a  business  system,  owned  by  somebody  elss  and 
operated  for  private  profit,  which  has  historically  failed  to  give  farm- 
ers a  square  deal.  Consequently  they  have  slowly  but  steadily  built 
their  own  cooperative  business  structure  through  which  they  may 
purchase  their  needs  and  through  which  they  may  market  the 
products  of  their  labor.  Only  the  slovenly  and  the  Irresponsible 
refU5e  to  use  their  economic  power. 

They  recognize,  secondly,  the  necessity  of  seeking,  through  legis- 
lative action,  thos?  things  which  can  be  secured  only  by  such  action. 
We  became  practical  enough  long  ago  to  realize  that  a  program 
which  does  not  include  both  economic  cooperation  and  progressive 
legislation  will  fail.  We  know  that  by  legislative  action  our  co- 
operative business  enterprises  can  be  destroyed  overnight  by  those 
who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  profit  system  unless  we  are  eternally 
vigilant  We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  would  be  silly,  im- 
practical, and  utterly  tragic  if  we  staked  everything  on  the  turn 
of  a  legislative  card. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  what  one  political  Congress  may 
give  another  political  Congress  can  take  away.  We  recognize,  too, 
the  great  danger  that  lies  with  relying  upon  Government  to  do  for 
us  the  many  things  we  can  do  for  ourselves. 

Tlie  countries  of  the  world  wherein  a  balance  has  been  achieved 
between  the  people's  cooperative  economic  action  and  the  people's 
progressive  legislative  action  enjoy  the  greatest  degree  of  economic 
well-being  and  stand  In  the  least  danger  of  dictatorship  from  either 
the  right  or  the  left.  The  countries  of  the  world  in  which  the  peo- 
ple have  relied  solely  upon  government  for  their  economic  salvation 
have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  democracy  and  the  regimentation 
of  the  people  in  a  strait  Jacket  of  beaurocratlc  oppression  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal.  Refusing  to  regulate  their  own  economic 
and  social  life,  depending  upon  demagogues  to  do  for  them  what 
they  should  have  done  for  themselves,  one-third  of  the  people  of 
the  world  have  fallen  into  a  trap  of  their  own  making. 

Those  who  issue  tirades  advocating  one  or  more  legislative 
proposals  as  the  certain  and  only  path  to  an  agricultural  para- 
dise, consciously  or  unconsciously  are  laying  the  ground  work  for 
a  repetition  of  the  scourge  which  destroyed  democracy  In  a  dozen 
countries  of  the  world.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  they  ape 
the  formula  which  modern  history  describes  as  the  death  knell  to 
freedom. 

The  Farmers'  Union  prefers  the  middle  covirse,  relying  too  much 
on  neither  legislative  action  nor  cooperative  enterprise,  yet  em- 
ploying both  so  as  to  advance  safely  and  steadily  on  both  fronts. 
We  shall  do  for  ourselves  In  cooperative  business  those  things 
which  we  are  capable  of  doing;  we  shall  ask  of  Congress  those 
things  for  which  society  as  a  whole  is  responsible. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  Farmers'  Union  stand  on  agricultural 
legislation.  It  is  necessary  that  we  repeat  our  position  at  reg\ilar 
intervals  so  that  none  will  be  misled  by  those  who  seek  to  becloud 
Issues  and  create  harmliU  confusion. 


While  there  has  been  general  agreement  as  to  the  objeptlves  to 
be  attained  through  legislative  efforts,  various  slogans  have  been 
coined  to  express  these  objectives.  The  Farmers'  Union  has,  for 
several  years,  rallied  around  the  slogan  of  "Cost-of-productlon 
prices  for  agricultural  commodities."  The  slogan  has  an  interesting 
origin.  During  1923-25.  more  than  40,000  farmers  In  the  North 
Central  Wheat  States,  members  of  the  National  Producers  Alliance, 
coined  the  phrase  "cost  of  production"  to  express  the  aim  of 
their  organization.  On  May  24.  1925.  representatives  of  the  alli- 
ance attended  a  meeting  of  all  farm  organizations  in  the  Middle 
West,  called  by  Charles  Barret,  who  was  then  and  had  been  for 
many  years  previous  to  that  date,  president  of  the  National 
Farmers"  Union.  The  representatives  of  the  National  Producers 
Alliance  brought  their  slogan  with  them  and  convinced  others 
of  its  merit.  It  later  was  adopted  by  the  Corn  Belt  Federa- 
tion, and,  finally,  when  the  National  Producers  Alliance  merged 
with  the  Farmers'  Union,  "co.st  of  production"  became  the  stated 
objective  of  the  Farmers'  Union. 

The  slogan  was  not  the  invention  of  a  single  Individual  handea 
to  him  out  of  a  burning  bush,  neither  Is  it  the  property  of  any 
single  individual  who  may  use  it  to  dress  up  his  own  patented 
formula.  It  was  conceived  by  a  democratically  organized  farm 
movement  and  should  be  used  to  describe  an  objective,  not  a  par- 
ticular set  of  mechanics. 

No  one  argues  the  Justice  of  granting  to  farmers  prices  equal  to 
cost  of  production,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  operate  their 
farms  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency.  Disputes  arise,  how- 
ever, in  determining  how  cost  of  production  is  to  be  secured. 

The  Farmers'  Union  has  sponsored  several  sets  of  legislative  me- 
chanics, each  differing  in  some  degree  from  its  predecessors.  It  has 
had  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  to  modify  its  methods  to  meet 
changing  conditions  without  losing  sight  of  the  ultimate  goal  and 
without  surrendering  its  long-time  principles. 

A  good  general  does  not  use  one  plan  of  battle  time  after  time 
If  that  plan  always  results  in  defeat.  Neither  does  a  good  general 
use  the  same  plan  of  battle  under  all  conditions;  he  knows  that  a 
plan  which  might  work  well  under  one  set  of  circumstances  would 
fail  miserably  under  others.  Keeping  in  mind  the  obJecMves  of 
winning  the  war  he  varies  his  battle  plans  to  suit  varying  fighting 
conditions.  He  is  fired  if  he  wastes  his  time  boasting  about  the 
superiority  of  his  one  plan  of  battle  but  turns  in  nothing  but  a 
dreary  succession  of  costly  defeats.  He  is  a  worthy  leader  If  he  has 
the  wisdom  to  devise  effective  battle  plans  to  cope  with  changing 
circumstances.  He  owes  allegiance  to  a  cause,  not  to  a  particular 
blueprint  of  his  own  Invention. 

Th?  Farmers'  Union  will  continue  to  be  realistic  In  developing 
legislative  mechanics.  It  will  Ignore  the  discredited  generals  who 
boast  of  their  own  genius,  promise  much,  but  deliver  nothing  but 

defeat. 

In  its  quest  for  sound  farm  legislation,  the  Farmers'  Union  Is 
rigidly  committed  to  certain  definite  principles. 

(1)  The  Farmers'  Union  will  never  consent  to  placing  w1*hln  the 
hands  of  any  one  man.  be  he  President.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or 
self-proclaimed  genius,  the  power  to  fix  thj  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities.  It  will  never  con.sent  to  placing  the  destiny  of  the 
American  farm  population  In  the  hands  of  any  Individual  or  any 
set  of  individuals  anywhere. 

Those  who  advocate  Fascist  farm  measures  are  given  to  splitting 
hairs  by  presenting  the  pointless  argument  that  the  responsibility 
of  fixing  prices  presents  the  individual  concerned  with  a  duty,  not  a 
power.  Such  strained  reasoning  is  not  a  compliment  to  th?  intelli- 
gence of  its  author.  Surely  it  would  be  senseless  to  charge  a  man 
with  a  duty  unless  he  were  also  given  the  power  to  carry  out  that 

duty. 

To  the  greatest  possible  degree  all  agricultural  legislation  should 
be  developed  out  of  conferences  of  actual  farmers  democratically 
represented,  and  should  be  administered  by  actual  farmers  demo- 
cratically elected.  The  Farmers'  Union  will  vigorously  oppose 
individual  day  dreams,  spun  out  of  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
agricultural  quacks,  and  embodying  the  principles  of  totalitarian 
bureaucracy. 

'        (2)   The  Farmers'  Union  will  oppose  to  the  limit  of  its  strength 

'  any  agricultural  legislation  which  does  not  specifically  afford 
protection  for  the  family  size  farm  as  opposed  to  the  corporation 

i    farm. 

'  A  vertical  Increase  in  farm  prices  will  not  alter  the  advantage 
currently  enjoyed  by  the  multiple-farm  operator  in  an  Increasingly 
mechanized  agriculture.  A  vertical  slash  in  acreage  or  marketing 
allotment  will  fall  heaviest  upon  the  operator  of  the  family  farm 
unit.  Cost-of-productlon  prices  should  be  paid  to  farmers,  not 
to  farms.  Many  thousands  of  family  unit  operators,  even  under 
normal  circumstances,  cultivate  acreage  and  market  a  volume  of 
products  too  small  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  comfort  and 
security  even  under  a  cost-of-productlon  price  structure.  If  cuts 
in  acreage  or  the  imposition  of  marketing  allotments  are  to  be 
used  in  raising  the  level  of  farm  prices,  such  acreage  cuts  and 
such  marketing  restrictions  should  fall  heaviest  on  the  corporation 
farm  and  the  multiple  farm  operator. 

If  the  land  of  this  Nation  is  to  be  held  In  large  tracts  and 
operated  by  expensive  machines,  we  prefer  that  the  land  and  the 
machines  be  owned  cooperatively  by  the  farmers  themselves 
Instead  of  by  absentee  landlords  or  corporate   interests. 

(3)  The  Farmers'  Union  will  never  sponsor  an  omnibus  measure 
offering  the  same  mechanical  cure  for  every  farmer  regardless  of 
the  commodity  and  the  conditions  involved.  We  will  never  be 
fovmd  guilty  of  bad  generalship  In  proposing  the  same  plan  of 
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battle  for  every  »t  of  circumstances.  Neither  will  we  follow  the 
practice  of  the  old-time  doctor  who.  beliig  unable  to  diagnose  the 
patlenta  illness,  gave  him  a  concoction  containing  medicine  for 
every  ailment  mentioned  in  hl3  medical  library,  hoping  that  one 
of  the  ingredient:  would  have  the  desired  effect.  The  patient  died. 
Each  commodity  should  be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  Each 
commodity  should  be  given  treatment  suited  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions under  which  It  Is  produced,  marketed,  processed,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  consumer.  Correct  treatment  for  one  commodity 
group  might  be  fatal  to  another. 

(4)  Tlie  Farmers  Union  will  never  support  agricultural  legisla- 
tion which  would  require  farmers  to  turn  over  their  total  pro- 
duction to  the  Pirates  of  the  market  place.  It  will  always  advo- 
cate the  retention  of  surplus  production  on  the  farmer's  farm 
or  in  his  own  cooperative  facilities,  under  his  own  control. 

(5)  Finally,  the  Farmers'  Union  will  neither  sponsor  nor  sup- 
port legislation  which  will  put  a  strait-Jacket  of  bureaucratic 
control  around  our  cooperative  marketing  agencies,  thus  limiting 
and  crippling  our  economic  freedom  and  our  right  to  build  a  busi- 
ness world  cooperatively  owned,  democratically  operated,  and 
pledged  to  service  for  the  many  rather  than  profit  for  a  few. 

In  furthering  its  legislative  program,  the  Farmers'  Union  has 
caused  to  be  introduced  in  the  current  session  of  Congress  a  num- 
ber of  important  bills.  First  and  of  great  Importance  to  those  of 
us  who  come  from  the  wheat  country,  is  the  wheat  bill,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Farmers'  Union  wheat-income  certificate 
plan.  The  Farmers'  Union  wheat  bill  will  achieve  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  parity,  whichever  is  higher,  on  that  portion  of  our 
wheat  domestically  consumed  and  our  fair  share  of  the  world 
market.  It  embodies  the  principle  of  protection  for  the  famlly- 
s.ze  farm.  It  guarantees  at  least  a  partial  Income  to  farmers  year 
In  and  year  out  as  long  as  they  honestly  attempt  to  produce,  even 
though  natural  calamities  may  destroy  crops,  such  eis  has  been 
the  case  in  my  State  for  several  years.  It  accomplishes  these 
things  without  imposing  a  strait-jacket  on  the  marketing  system, 
without  costing  the  Federal  Treasury  a  penny  except  for  admin- 
istrative costs,  without  surrendering  democracy  and  without  re- 
quiring an  army  of  secret  police  to  enforce  lis  provisions.  Our 
measure  has  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Burton  K. 
Whf.eijx.  of  Montana,  and  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Marvin 
JoNGB.  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Hoxiep  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Senator  Josh  Lei.  of  Oklahoma,  the 
Farmers'  Union  has  caused  to  be  introduced  its  cotton  bill,  em- 
ploying a  similar  income-certificate  plan.  The  same  basic  principles 
as  outllne<l  for  the  wheat  bill  apply  to  the  cotton  bill. 

Under  preparation  or  already  introduced  is  the  Farmers'  Union 
dairy  bill  employing  different  mechanics  because  of  the  differing 
factors  Involved,  but  adhering  to  the  same  basic  principles  previ- 
ously outlined. 

OI  equal  Importance  and  perhaps  of  even  more  far-reaching 
significance  is  the  Farmers'  Union  debt-ad  lust mcnt  measure  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Wheelxr.  The  debt -adjustment  bill  aims  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  whose  farm  bears  a  mortgage  held  by  any  Federal 
~  credit  agency.  The  measure  provides  for  scaling  down  the  debts 
owed  by  farmers  to  Federal  agencies  to  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
and  the  farm  to  pay.  It  will.  If  enacted  into  law.  halt  the  present 
foreclosure  policies  of  the  Federal  land  bank  and  the  ciirrent  col- 
lection policies  of  the  seed-  and  feed-loan  agencies. 

'  Copies   of   these   measures   may   be   secured   by   writing   to   the 
Individual  sponsors. 

Other  measures  Involving  other  commodities  and  other  situa- 
tions will  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  our  committees  have  agreed 
on  a  formula  and  have  drafted  into  proper  form  their  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Farmers'  Union  will  continue  to  advocate  and  build  toward 
a  better  world  than  the  one  which  presently  exists.  It  will  not 
be  intimidated:  It  will  not  surrender  a  single  one  of  Its  cherished 
principles.  It  will  not  be  vanquished.  It  will  have  suflQclent  vision 
to  see  a  world  free  from  exploitation,  and  It  will  have  sufficient 
w^isdom  to  devise  the  practical  steps  which  must  be  taken  to 
reach  that  world  Its  members  will  shun  the  honeyed  proposals  of 
Americas  "sawdust  Caesurs  "  who  boast  of  a  following  which  does 
not  exist,  and  as  our  Farmers'  Union  creed  so  well  states  it.  "We 
will  alwaj^  remember  that,  greater  than  any  man  in  it,  worthy 
of  any  sacrifice,  deserving  of  all  faithfulness.  Is  the  union  Itself, 
btiilt  for  us  and  by  us,  oxir  own  organization." 


Purchase  of  Foreign  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10).  19Z9 


EDITQIUAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OF  JULY  11.    1939 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Mr.  President,  I  have  been  gratifled  by 
the  support  of  our  great  American  newspapers  in  my  efforts 


to  bring  about  the  termination  of  the  purchase  of  foreign 
silver  by  the  United  States  Treasury.  I  ask  leave  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  this  morning,  July  11,  1939,  as  an  example  of  editorial 
comment  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
prJnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  July  11,  1939] 

THE  FOLLY   OF  FOREICN   SILVER 

.  One  of  the  most  significant  facts  about  the  recent  controversy 
in  the  Senate  over  the  monetary  bill  was  the  willingness  of  many 
Members  of  the  "sliver  bloc"  to  let  the  whole  plan  for  purchases 
of  foreign  silver  go  into  the  discard,  provided  only  that  a  sufficiently 
high  price  was  set  for  their  own  precious  meial — and  pegged  there 
by  act  of  Congress.  Yet,  after  all  the  skirmishing,  we  find  In  the 
monetary  bill  as  finally  passed  by  both  Houses  and  approved  by  the 
President  no  suggestion  of  any  change  in  the  status  of  foreign 
silver.  It  is  still  the  official  policy  of  our  Government  to  keep  on 
buying  foreign  sliver,  for  which  we  have  no  earthly  use.  until  one 
of  two  unlikely  things  happens — until  one-fourth  of  our  monetary 
reserve  consists  of  silver  metal  or  until  the  price  of  silver  reaches 
$1.29  an  ounce  (compared  with  a  present  figure  of  35  cents  In  a 
falling  market). 

There  is  no  Justification  whatever  for  the  foreign  silver  purchase 
program.  Considered  as  economics  it  amounts  to  a  policy  of  delib- 
erate self-impoverishment,  a  method  of  transferring  purchasing 
power  from  the  hands  of  Americans  to  the  hands  of  foreigners,  a 
business  of  giving  away,  as  far  as  our  balance  of  payments  Is  con- 
cerned, cotton  and  copper  and  automobiles  and  other  useful  do- 
mestic goods  almost  literally  for  nothing.  Considered  as  politics, 
it  may  be  a  convenient  instrument  In  Mexico  and  China,  but  it  is 
no  Instrument  to  be  proud  of.  If  the  American  people  believe  that 
they  owe  any  foreign  government  their  financial  support,  they 
can  give  that  financial  support  directly  and  not  under  the  subter- 
fuge of  doing  something  else. 

Senator  Townsend,  of  Delaware,  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  stop  this  folly.  It  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every  Intel- 
ligent Member  of  Congress,  and  it  ought  to  be  passed  at  thla 
session. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  12  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10),  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  LOUIS  B.  WARD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  second 
and  final  installment  of  that  most  informative  and  interest- 
ing statement  made  by  Hon.  Louis  B.  Ward  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  pertaining  to  the 
subject  of  neutrality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PABT   rv.   THE  SECRCr    TREATY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  of  all  the  causes 
of  modern  wars  I  beg  you  to  study,  the  greatest  is  the  sy.'^tem  of 
secret  alliances  or  treaties,  secret  agreements,  secret  understand- 
ings, unknown  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Ukewi.'e 
unknown  to  the  unwritten  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  but 
existing,   nevertheless.  In  utter  defiance   of   both   world   powers 

For  3  or  4  minutes  I  want  to  take  you  back  to  August  1914. 
On  the  3d  of  August  the  German  "white  book"  was  issued,  show- 
ing, by  27  telegrams  carefully  selected,  that  Germany  was  fight- 
ing in  self-defense  against  Russian  aggression. 

Three  days  later,  and  on  August  6.  1914,  the  British  "blue  book" 
was  Issued,  showing  159  selected  docviments  proving  that  Great 
Britain  was  for  peace,  but  Germany  and  Austria  prevented  it. 

One  day  later  and  on  August  7.  1914,  the  Russian  '"orange 
book"  was  Issued,  showing  by  79  selected  documents  that  the 
war  guilt  was  on  the  Central  Powers. 

In  October  the  Belgian  "gray  book"  was  written,  showing  by 
79  documents  that  Germany  violated  International   law. 

On  November  18,  1914.  the  Serbian  "blue  book"  was  presented, 
showing  by  52  docviments  that  Serbia  was  the  victim  of  Austrian 
aggression. 

On  December  1.  1914.  the  French  "yellow  book"  was  issued, 
showing  Germany  was  the  aggpressor. 

And  on  February  3,  1915,  the  Austrian  "red  book"  was  Issued, 
showing  by  69  documents  tliat  the  Triple  Entente — England,  France, 
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and  Russia — had  encircled  the  Central  Powers  and  were  the  siggres- 
Bors. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  rereading  of  the  seven  compila- 
tions of  documents.  They  are  all  the  same.  All  protest  the 
virtue  of  their  cause,  all  depict  the  vice  of  the  enemy.  They  remind 
me  of  Tom  Moore's  poem,  memorized  many  years  ago,  with  the 
famous  couplet: 

"On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin, 
On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt." 

We  recall  Robert  Lansing's  commission  on  the  responsibility  for 
the  war.  We  recall  that  he  refused  to  look  at  any  evidence  except 
that  which  showed  the  Central  Powers  guilty. 

Behind  the  variously  colored  books  of  the  European  powers  pro- 
testing their  virtue  and  disclaiming  their  guilt  were  the  secret 
treaties  which  I  v/111  merely  record,  as  they  formed  an  amazing  back- 
ground for  the  World  War: 

(1)  The  League  of  the  Tliree  Emperors,  in  1872,  between  William 
of  Germany,  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria, 
pitted  monarchical  solidarity  against  International  socialism.  It 
was  a  secret  treaty  that  half  a  century  later  was  to  see  Alexander's 
czarlstlc  power  In  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  William  of  Ger- 
many's monarchy  communism  .saved  by  dictatorship,  and  Austria 
awaiting  the  new  hegemony  of  Hitler's  Europa. 

(2)  The  Austro-German  alliance  of  1879  secretly  broke  the  tri- 
partite agreement  between  Russia,  Germany,  and  Avistria  and  was 
the  Initial  historic  fact  which  drove  Fiance  and  Russia  together 
In  an  alliance  which  ultimately  would  defeat  Germany  in  the 
World  War. 

(3)  Two  years  later  the  German-Russian  secret  treaty  of  1881 
temporarily  repaired  the  wire  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg. 

(4)  The  alliance  of  the  three  emperors,  from  1881  to  1887, 
reunited  Russia.  Germany,  and  Austria. 

(5»  The  secret  treaty  of  1887  between  Russia  and  Germany  was 
UTltten  to  parallel  the  German-Austrian  Treaty  of  1879,  but  still 
the  three  powers  could  not  trust  each  other. 

(6)  The  triple  alliance  of  1882.  between  Germany.  Austria,  and 
Italy,  left  Russia  out  and  became  the  second  step  in  uniting 
France  with  Ru.^sia. 

(7)  The  Austrian-Rumanian  pact  of  1883  was  a  secret  pact 
against  Russia,  called  defensive,  of  course.  Germany  endorsed  It 
the  same  day.  and  Italy  In  1889.  thus  making  It  a  quadruple  agree- 
ment. It  was  finally  renewed  February  5,  1913.  and  was  In  existence 
as  legally  extended  to  July  8,  1920,  throughout  the  days  of  the 
World  War,  when  Italy  was  our  associate  and  Germany  was  every- 
where bliisted  fcr  regarding  her  treaties  as  scraps  of  paper. 

(8)  Franco-Rus.sian  secret  alliance,  1890.  France  financed  Rus- 
sia to  the  extent  of  2.400.000.000  francs  In  1888,  and  supplied  her 
with  Lebel  rifles  In  1889.  They  entered  a  secret  alliance  In  1890 
and  rr'niorced  it  in  1894  to  the  extent  of  cooperation  in  case 
of  agpressive  attack.  It  was  absolutely  unconstitutional  for  France 
to  have  a  secret  treaty,  yet  the  pact  was  signed  to  the  effect  that 
If  the  triple  alliance  mobilized.  It  meant  the  mobilization  of 
France  and  Russia,  and  Its  duration  was  coextensive  with  the 
triple  aPiance. 

(9)  England  deserts  "splendid  Isolation."  January  19,  1898, 
attempts  treaty  with  Russia. 

At  Alfred  Rothschild's  house.  May  29.  1898.  Joe  Chamberlain 
met  Count  Hatsfeldt.  Chamberlain  asked  for  an  Anglo-German 
defensive  alliance.  He  wanted  a  publicly  approved  treaty  with 
Germany,  because  a  secret  treaty  would  not  bind  future  cabinets. 
England  sought  this  treaty  for  seven  reasons:  (1)  Friction  In 
central  Africa  with  France;  (2)  friction  on  the  upper  Nile  with 
Prance;  (3)  friction  In  Sudan  with  France;  (4)  friction  In  South 
Africa  with  the  Boers;  (5)  friction  In  Klauchau,  New  Germany; 
(6)  friction  In  Manchuria  with  Russia;  (7)  Russia  had  taken 
Port  Arthur  and  threatened  England  in  the  Far  East. 

Result:  The  Kaiser  told  the  Czar  of  England's  offer  and  at- 
tempted to  form  the  continental  league. 

(10)  The  Continental  League — Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  France. 

(11)  England  and  the  United  States.  The  Boer  War  had  made 
England  hated  on  the  continent.  In  November  1899  the  Kaiser 
visited  England.  Joe  Chamberlain  at  Leicester  publicly  proposed 
an  alliance  of  the  Teuton  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races.  He  pro- 
posed the  union  of  the  United  States.  England,  and  Germany, 
races  that  differed  so  slightly  In  character,  as  a  triple  alliance  of 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Germany  turned  it 
down.     The  King  and  Queen  are  now  renewing  the  offer. 

(12)  1901.  Joe  Chamberlain  opened  negotiations  for  an  alliance 
between  England,  Germany,  and  Japan.  1902,  England  and  Japan 
sign  an  alliance. 

(13)  1904.  England  and  France  sign  a  treaty,  the  beginning  of 
the  Triple  Entente. 

(14)  Italy  stays  in  the  Triple  Alliance  with  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  then  makes  a  secret  treaty  with  France,  between 
1900  and  1902. 

(15)  The  Anglo-French  entente  of  1904.  This  was  a  broad  ar- 
bitration treaty,  signed  October  14.  1903.  when  Edward  VII  visited 
France      Two  months  later  President  Loubet  returned  the  visit. 

On  April  8,  1904,  the  Entente  Cordlale  was  signed.  It  covered 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries  dispute,  the  Senegambla  dispute,  the 
sovereignty  over  Slam,  Madagascar,  the  New  Hebrides;  and  Eng- 
land was  given  a  free  hand  In  Egypt  in  exchange  for  a  free 
hand  given  France  In  Morocco. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  extremely  important  to  note  that 
King  Edward  VII  was  a  new  King  In  1903.  who  knew  how  to 
make   a   tactful   speech,   with   flattering   appreciation  and  hearty 


personal  good  will.  Here  la  the  speech  of  Edward  Vn  In  1903 
In  Prance.  We  may  expect  its  repetition  here  In  the  United  States. 
I  quote  In  part: 

"The  days  of  hostility  between  the  two  countries  are.  I  am 
certain,  happily  at  an  end.  I  know  of  no  two  countries  whose 
prosperity  Is  more  Interdependent.  There  may  have  been  mis- 
understandings and  causes  of  dissension  In  the  past,  but  that  is 
all  happily  over  and  forgotten.  The  friendship  of  the  two  coun- 
tries Is  my  constant  preoccupation,  and  I  count  on  you  all.  who 
enjoy  French  hospitality  In  their  magnificent  city,  to  aid  me  to 
reach  this  goal." 

(16)  The  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  signed  the  BJOrkO  Treaty  of 
Alliance,  canceled  when  the  Czar  withdrew,  1904. 

(17)  Germanv.  bv  stopping  partition  of  Morocco  by  France  and 
England,  forced"  England  to  the  side  of  Prance,  1905. 

(18)  The  Anglo-French  conversations:  These  were  not  treaties, 
but  Informal  alliances  with  military  arrangements  and  Independent 
military  plans.  Under  these  conversations,  by  1911  Sir  Henry  Wil- 
son was  riding  Belgium  on  a  bicycle  covering  every  road  for  the 
attack  on  Germanv.  By  1911  General  Dubial  was  able  to  assure 
his  Russian  colleagues  that  the  French  Army  was  able  to  take  the 
offensive  against  Germany  with  the  aid  of  the  British  Army  on  its 
left  wing  (Belgium). 

(19)  The  Anglo-Russian  Entente,  1907:  England  and  Japan  had 
been  allies  since  1902.  England  now  formed  an  alliance  with  Russia 
In  1907.  The  Russo-Japanese  treaty  was  signed  in  July  1907.  It 
provided  the  open  door  for  the  Far  East  and  the  status  quo,  yet 
behind  it  was  the  secret  agreement  on  spheres  of  Influence  In 
Manchuria  In  a  supplemental  treaty  signed  between  Japrn  and 
Russia,  who  pooled  their  interests  after  their  bitter  war,  to  the 
exclusion  of  third  parties. 

Japan  and  France  had  a  treaty  for  the  Par  East. 

The  Anglo-Russian  treaty  provided  for  the  partitioning  of  Persia, 
with  Russia  taking  the  northern  half  and  England  the  southern 
half. 

From  1907  on,  Russia,  France,  and  England  were  referred  to  as  the 
Triple  Entente. 

While  Russia,  Eno;land,  and  Prance  formed  the  Triple  Entente. 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  formed  the  Triple  Alliance.  From  1907 
to  1914  came  the  armament  race. 

(20)  In  1909  come  the  German-Prance  treaty  settling  the  Mo- 
rocco affair. 

(21)  In   1910  came  the  Russian-Italian  secret  treaty. 

(22)  In  1912  came  England's  secret  naval  treaty  with  France. 

(23)  On  March  3.  1912.  Russia  revealed  to  Polncare  that  a  secret 
Balkan  League  agreement  was  drawn  by  Russia  In  the  preceding 
winter.     Then  came  the  Balkan  wars. 

I  quote,  that  no  man  on  this  committee  may  ever  mistake  the 
duplicity,  the  hypocrisy,  the  lack  of  sincerity,  the  downright 
treachery  of  foreign  relations,  as  I  picture  our  own  beloved  United 
States  In  the  spring  of  1914.  with  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
Triple  Entente,  standing  not  side  by  side  but  face  to  face.  Colonel 
House  going  to  Europe  and  writing  back  In  the  midsummer  of  1914, 
a  month  before  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  archduke — and 
I  quote: 

"The  situation  Is  extraordinary.  It  Is  militarism  run  stark  mad. 
Unless  someone  acting  for  you  can  bring  about  a  different  under- 
sta.nding,  there  is  some  day  to  be  an  awful  cataclysm.  No  one 
in  Europe  can  do  it.  There  Is  too  much  hatred,  too  many  Jeal- 
ousies. Whenever  England  consents.  France  and  Russia  will  close 
In  on  Germany  and  Au-stra.  England  does  not  want  Germany 
wholly  crushed,  for  she  would  then  have  to  reckon  alone  with 
her  ancient  enemy.  Russia;  but  If  Germany  Insists  upon  an  ever- 
Increasing  navy,  then  England  will  have  no  choice.  The  best 
chance  for  peace  Is  an  understanding  between  England  and  Ger- 
many in  regard  to  naval  armaments,  and  yet  there  Is  some  dis- 
advantage to  us  by  these  two  getting  too  close." 

PART    V.    PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  term  the  fifth  and  greatest  cause  for  war 
Is  foreign  propaganda. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  stupid  than  American  propaganda,  than 
that  of  the  German,  the  Italian,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Central  European,  the  South  American,  Central  American,  or  the 
Mexican  powers. 

I  know  nothing  more  brlUlant  than  John  Bull  and  his  North- 
cUffe  Press.  Pastmasters  at  propaganda,  they  started  soon  after 
America  declared  her  Independence,  with  songs  and  verses  in  the 
American  schoolbooks  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

A  few  years  ago  a  great  Irish  friend  of  mine  dug  out  from  a 
grammar-school  textbook  a  little  verse,  actually  studied  in  an 
American  classroom: 

"I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 

That  on  my  birth  did  smile 
And  make  me  choicest  of  the  race. 
A  happy  English  child." 
There  isn't  1  percent  of  the  population  in  America  that  knows 
the  words  of  the  third  verse  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

In  our  public  meetings  we  are  prone  to  sing  America  with  the 
Identical  time  of  God  Save  the  King. 

Years  ago  Cecil  Rhodes  drafted  the  will  that  took  two  boys 
annually  from  each  State  of  the  Union  over  to  Oxford  under  the 
name  of  scholarships,  with  the  object  of  bringing  back  English 
propaganda  to  denationalize  the  Nation. 

Andrew   Carnegie   dedicated   the   fortune    made   In   America    to 

praselytlzlng  our  freeborn.  to  dedicate  them  to  a  re-Unlted  States. 

Shamelessly    did    the    British    Treasury    leave    »1 50.000,000    and 

10  000  foreign  agents  in  America  to  whip  tis  into  the  World  War. 
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You  could  buy  collepe  professors  by  the  hundred,  as  you  can  buy 
them  today,  to  prostitute  their  feeble  mentalities  for  the  British 
Ciown. 

Now  come  the  King  and  Queen.  It  was  1497  when  John  Cabot 
landed,  and  from  1497  to  1939  no  British  monarch  ever  laid  foot 
on  America.  There  were  characters  In  those  days — Goenold  and 
R  ilfish.  Drake  and  Froblsher,  and  a  hundred  others.  With  their 
Bl.ickbeards  and  Morgans  they  laid  off  the  Spanish  Main,  parasitic 
vultures  on  the  wca'th  of  that  far-off  day. 

There  were  colonizers,  from  Smith  in  Vlrplnla  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  to  the  Calverts  and  Cartcrets.  the  Fenns  and  the  Ogle- 
thorpes.  There  were  patriots  In  later  days — Jr.mes  Otis  and  Pat- 
rick Henry,  the  Adamses,  the  Randolphs,  the  Washlngtons.  and  on 
do«Ti  through  ths  i;ne. 

But  not  an  English  Kin?,  much  less  a  Queen,  from  Cabot's  voyage 
in  1497  until  the  last  sailing  of  the  Queen  Mary  in  1939. 

If  you  are  studying  neutrality,  peace  legislation,  and  a  foreign 
policy,  for  Gods  sake  rid  the  nation  of  thp  rats  of  foreign  propa- 
ganda that  woxild  bring  upon  us  the  bubonic  plague  and  the  black 
death  of  war. 

Keep  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  make  It  register  the  foreign 
sources  of  the  paid  propagandist. 

Keep  the  academic  freedom  of  the  schooLs,  but  let  them  record 
the  vultures  from  foreign  shores  or  the  domestic  agents,  the  profes- 
sors, who  take  foreign  cash  for  prostituting  the  American  mind 
on  the  altar  of  foreign  propaganda. 

CONCLUSION 

I  suggest,  in  conclusion,  five  definite  steps  to  those  of  you  who 
hrnestly  and  sincerely  desire  to  prevent  America's  inclusion  In  the 
next  grcnt  world  war: 

1.  Under  penalty  of  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  register,  with 
his  assumed  name  and  true  name,  every  resident  of  America, 
Including  editors,  employees  of  newspapers,  radio  commentators, 
magazine  writers,  specia'  feature  writers,  sj-ndlcate  writers,  profes- 
Bcrs,  public  speakers.  Members  of  Congress,  civilian  and  military 
employees  of  the  United  States.  Cabinet  members — all — directly  or 
indirectly  In  the  pay  of  any  foreign  government,  as  propaganda 
agents  In  America,  and  be  not  satisfied  until  10.000  names  appear. 

2.  Question  carefully  the  military,  the  naval,  and  the  air  forces 
ccnceming  "conveisatlons."  for  that  Is  the  name  given  the  English- 
speaking  world  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  denote  those  practical  mili- 
tary and  naval  alliances  between  the  International  military 
etTOtlstfi  who  nov/.  as  In  the  years  before  1914.  work  out  Joint 
niilitary  operations — Informally,  of  course — only  to  find  their 
understandings  binding  their  nations  In  "honour." 

3.  Beware  ot  secret  treaties.  Obvlou'^ly  those  are  as  unconstitu- 
tional In  this  Nation  as  they  are  in  England  or  in  France.  Yet, 
why  deceive  ourselves,  when  Edward  Grey  denied  their  existence 
on  August  3,  1D14.  only  to  admit  that  the  Empire  was  bound  in 
honor  on  August  8,  1914? 

Why  deny  them  when  France,  which  prchlbtted  them  by  law, 
found  herself  enmeched  in  Illegal  treaties  since  her  defeat  by  Ger- 
many In  1870? 

In  this  country  the  great  danger  Is  the  stabilization  fund,  oper- 
ated by  Henry  Morgcnthau.  Jr..  in  conjunction  with  Leon  Blum,  of 
France,  and  Sir  John  Simon,  of  England.  AbolLsh  this  secret 
cause  for  distrust  among  the  nations,  that  we  shall  not  enter 
through  the  financial  door,  the  $2,000,000,000  golden  door  of  sta- 
bilization, the  secret  understanding  and  pact. 

Fourth,  beware  economic  imperlali.sm.  Its  only  cure  and  defense 
Is  social  Justice.  Legislate  for  the  great  ma.<ses  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  rich  have  ample  means  of  providing  for  them- 
selves and  need  not  your  protection. 

Lastly,  beware  an  exag;:eratcd  militarism  that  tempts  men  In 
high  place  to  consort  with  kings  and  the  great  of  this  world, 
forgetting  that  no  state  ever  rose  to  true  and  lasting  power  except 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  average  man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  be  dogmatic,  but  rather  definite 
and  factual.  I  have  covered  only  a  few  phases  of  modem  world 
history  in  CO  minutes  of  allotted  time.  The  attempt  to  present  the 
causes  of  war  Is  meant  to  be  Inclusive  and  not  exclusive.  Frankly, 
the  outline  Is  of  necessity  sltctchy,  leaving  to  the  keen  students  of 
history  of  this  committee  siiggestlons  only  which  their  own  good 
Intnds  will  follow  with  the  detail  necessarily  omitted. 

I  thank  you. 

Cornerstone  Laying  of  Doctors*  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OF  OHIO,  JULY   11.  1939 


Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix   of   the   Record   the   able   address 


delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI,  on  July 
11.  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Doctors*  Hospital  at  Washington,  D.  G. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  say  a  few  words  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Doctors'  Ho?pttal  here  In  \Va.5h- 
Ington.  Almost  unique  among  similar  enterprises  of  the  present 
day,  this  building  is  being  constructed  entirely  from  private  re- 
sources, without  Government  assistance  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
It  is  designed  to  provide  250  additional  hospital  beds  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  of  a  simple  but  efflcient  chsiracter,  designed  to 
reach  patients  who  can  pay  approximately  $3  a  day  either  from 
their  own  resources  or  as  members  of  the  hospital  associations, 
which  have  been  extended  so  widely  In  the  District.  It  has  been 
organized,  and  the  money  raised  by  doctors,  to  meet  the  local 
need  for  hospitals,  in  a  city  which  is  perhaps  growing  faster  than 
any  other  city  In  the  United  States  because  of  the  Increased 
activities  of  the  Government  departments.  I  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  praising  the  initiative  of  the  medical  profe.sslon  of  the 
District  In  working  out  Its  own  probltrns  without  lying  down  on 
the  Government. 

To  some  extent  the  medical  profession  is  subject  to  the  same 
criticism  which  Is  often  directed  at  members  of  the  legsil  profes- 
sion. The  abler  members  of  the  profession  are  likely  to  become 
so  busy  in  their  own  practice  that  they  pay  too  little  attention 
to  the  question  whcU^ier  the  profession  as  a  whole  is  covering 
adequately  its  whole  broad  field  of  public  service.  Because  their 
own  task  is  well  done,  they  are  likely  to  feel  no  great  concern 
about  the  question  whether  the  administration  of  law  or  the 
administration  of  medicine  Is  serving  the  public  and  the  country 
as  it  should.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  generalization,  for  countless 
reforms  in  the  field  of  law  have  been  initiated  by  lawyero,  and 
countless  reforms  in  the  field  of  medicine  by  doctors.  Here  today 
we  see  how  constructive  enterprises  are  carried  througli  to  success 
If  a  few  men  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  the 
task. 

We  have  before  us  in  Congress  today  the  National  Health  bill 
Introduced  by  Senator  Wagnkr  propos'ng  to  extend  vast  Federal 
assistance  throughout  th''  field  of  public  health  and  medira^l  care. 
It  appropriates,  out  of  Aur  growing  deficit,  approximately  flOO,- 
000.000  of  Federal  money  the  first  year,  and  gradually  increasing 
sums  thereafter,  until  in  10  years  it  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
mrnt  more  than  $400,000,003,  and  require  the  States  to  supply 
approximately  the  same  amount.  This  money  is  to  be  distributed 
to  thoce  States  which  have  adopted  State  plans  in  various  fields 
of  medical  work.  In  g.^neral  the  character  of  the  plan  is  leJt  to 
the  State,  but  the  appropriation  of  money  collected  from  all  the 
States  to  those  States  which  go  along  with  the  program  forces 
all  the  States  as  a  practical  matter  to  adopt  some  plan  in  each 
one  of  the  fields  covered  by  the  bill.  Six  categories  of  State 
activity  are  provided  for.  namely,  maternal  and  child  welfare, 
handicapped  children,  public  health  work.  hospiial.=,  general  med- 
ical cure,  and  sickness  Insurance.  The  bill  has  been  strenuously 
attacked  by  many  witnesses  from  the  medical  profession,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  pressed  at  this  session,  but  I  believe  that  in  1940 
a  Federal  medical  program  of  seme  kind  will  be  adopted.  What 
form  it  takes  depends  largely  on  the  medical  prcfession.  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  the  doctors  determine  what  comprehensive 
program  can  be  adopted  to  Improve  the  health  of  the  American 
people,  and  that  they  propose  a  practical  measure  to  assist  that 
program. 

ITie  present  bill  seems  to  me  needlessly  complicated.  Its  admin- 
istration will  take  place  under  three  different  Federal  Depart- 
ments. Every  State  must  adopt  at  least  six  separate  plans,  and 
for  each  plan  there  is  an  advisory  committee,  so  that  the  bill 
will  create  approximately  300  different  boards,  largely  compOfc.ed  of 
laymen.  Surely  the  Federal  health  program  ought  to  be  consoli- 
dated under  one  head,  and  each  State  program  cuqht  to  be  worked 
out  as  far  as  possible  under  a  single  State  department.  Tlio 
doctors  feel  very  strongly,  and  I  think  Justifiably,  that  while  the 
Waener  bill  docs  not  Itself  contain  specifically  a  program  of  social- 
ized medicine,  it  Is  proposed  by  those  who  favor  socialised  medi- 
cine, and  is  open  to  the  suspicion  that  It  will  afford  a  vehicle 
through  which  they  may  put  their  State-controlled  medical  care 
into  effect.  I  feel  confident  that  proper  amendment  of  the  bill 
can  prevent  such  a  result.  We  should  be,  above  all,  concerned 
that  every  patient  retain  the  right  to  select  his  own  physician, 
so  that  the  personal  relationship  may  not  be  disturbed  and  the 
success  of  the  individual  physician  may  depend  on  his  real  ability 
Instead  of  his  political  connections.  We  shotUd  be  concerned 
thfit  no  preat  piopoitlon  of  the  doctors  ever  become  employees  of 
government.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  present  condition  c"f  indi- 
vidual service  should  not  be  preserved,  even  though  we  adopt 
the  principle  of  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Undoubtedly  the  deficiency  in  medical  service  In  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  has  been  exaggerated  in  the  report  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill,  but  nevertheless  there  Is  a  lack  of  such  service, 
resulting  principally  from  the  poverty  of  millions  of  American 
citizens.  Unable  to  pay  for  medical  service,  they  find  no  sc^rvlce 
at  all  In  some  rural  sections:  or  they  find  the  free  service  supplied 
by  their  cities  or  States  Inadequate  or  Ineffective:  and  they  may 
not  be  fortunate  enough  to  receive  any  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  charitable  service  provided  by  physicians  themselves.  Of 
course,  nothing  Is  more  Impcwtant  than  health  In  "meeting  the 
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problems  of  the  average  family,  and.  if  possible.  It  is  even  more 
Important  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  assistance  than  It  Is  for 
those  who  are  better  off  financially. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  wisdom  of  any  Federal  as- 
sistance In  the  health  field,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  relief  and  old- 
age  pensions,  we  have  found  that  the  States  and  localities  have 
practically  exhausted  their  financial  resources  In  dealing  with 
the  established  activities  of  government — like  schools,  roads,  and 
city  services.  Thiey  were  unable  to  push  on  into  the  new  field  of 
assisting  those  classes  which  receive  inadequate  Income  through 
relief  and  old-age  pensions.  Mo.st  localities  and  States  have  un- 
dertaken health  work,  but  do  not  have  the  funds  to  make  It  uni- 
versally effective.  Some  localities  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
take It  at  all.  Aisi.stance  from  the  Federal  Government  in  some 
fields  Is  essential,  and  such  assistance  seems  to  me  Justified  in  the 
field  of  public  health,  providing  it  is  in  a  rea-sonable  amount  to 
meet  real  needs  in  a  sensible  and  economic  manner. 

Tlie  sponsors  of  the  present  bill  seem  to  grossly  exaggerate  the 
lack  of  hoj-pital  service  In  the  United  States.  Disregarding  all 
private  hospital  service,  they  apparently  plan  a  vast  system  of 
public  ho.'pltal3  to  take  care  of  everybody  who  would  like  to  go  to 
a  free  hospital.  Any  hospital  plan  should  certainly  encourage  the 
construction  of  private  hospitals  and  their  use  by  public  and 
private  patients  to  their  full  capacity.  It  should  encourage  private 
plans  of  hospital  insurance,  which  will  assist  the  success  of  private 
hospitals  and  reduce  the  expense  of  operating  public  hospitals. 
The  construction  of  this  Doctors'  Hospital  here  in  Washington 
shows  that  a  large  part  of  our  problem  may  be  met  without  the 
pouring  out  of  more  millions  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
without  turning  over  to  some  State  or  Federal  oCQclal  the  entire 
determination  of  who  shall  receive  hc^^pitalizatlon  and  when  he 
shall  receive  It;  and  the  hospital  plan  ought  to  be  worked  out 
deliberately  to  encourage  philanthropic  persons  to  Invest  their  own 
money  In  the  extension  of  private  hospital  service,  as  they  have 
so  liberally  invented  it  during  the  past  50  years. 

There  Is  hardly  a  field  In  which  there  has  been  more  sensational 
and  continuous  improvement  than  that  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States.  That  Improvement  has  been  due  to  the  brilliant,  unselfish, 
and  industrious  work  of  thousands  of  physicians.  It  is  not  their 
fault  that  incomes  are  unequally  distributed,  and  that  efforts  by 
local  government  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  health  have  been 
restricted  by  lack  of  resources.  But  now  I  hope  they  will  take  an 
active  interest  in  seeing  that  the  unequaled  medical  service  re- 
ceived by  most  Americans  is  extended  to  the  entire  population. 
Their  own  Interest  and  participation  In  the  program  will  make  it 
certain  that  It  is  not  dominated  by  half-baked  theorists,  or  by 
those  who  believe  in  a  totalitarian  state,  directing  the  lives  and 
carin;?  for  the  health  of  all  Its  citizens  through  the  mechanical  and 
X'.sually  careless  action  of  Government  bureaus.  I  believe  a  Federal- 
aid  program  can  be  worked  out.  I  believe  it  can  be  m.uch  simpler 
and  much  more  economical,  and  much  more  likely  to  preserve  the 
es.sentlal  independence  of  the  doctors  than  the  present  Wagner  bill. 
I  believe  It  can  be  worked  out  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  the  doctors  themselves. 


The  Roosevelt  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10) .  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  GEN.   HUGH   S.   JOHNSON 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  John- 
son relative  to  certain  phases  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ONE    man's    opinion 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

It  Is  worth  noting  how  new  verbal  gadgets  are  given  little  rides 
by  administration  spokesmen  of  the  Inner  circle  and  then  dropped. 
The  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  the  60  families  In  administration 
speeches  is  an  example.  ^.^     ^ 

Now  the  story  brought  by  repetition  to  a  point  of  absurdity  by 
Senator  Gutfey  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  had  no  terms  because  his 
first  was  frustrated  by  the  courts  and  his  second  by  the  Tories. 

That  Is  about  as  silly  as  It  can  be,  because,  except  for  a  few  slight 
hindrances,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  permitted  to  dose  this  sick 
country  Jtist  about  as  he  desired  for  going  on  7  years — and  now  look 
at  the  darned  thing  1 


Yet  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  frustrated. 
I  have  never  wavered  in  my  opinion  that  he  is  potentially  one  of 
cur  greatest  leaders.  Recalling  his  first  "hundred  days,"'  I  dcubt 
If  there  is  a  similar  period  of  so  short  dizratlon  in  all  history  where 
so  much  was  accomplished  so  brilliantly.  At^  Mr.  Raymond  Moley 
has  pretty  well  esUblished  in  his  recent  memoirs,  tho  so-called 
"brain  trust"  of  those  early  days  was  no  steering  committee  of  gov- 
ernment, no  palace  Janlssariat  in  the  later  sense.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
rolling  his  own  so  far  as  fundamental  policy  was  concerned.  I 
know,  because  I  was  there.  I  worked  hard  to  prepare  stuff  for  hinir 
but  it  was  always  on  some  special  assignment  from  the  boss. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  suggest  political  policies.  I  vividly 
reciUl  hearing  him  say  to  B.  M.  Baruch,  "Now,  Bemle,  I  take 
your  Judgment  on  economics  and  need  it  badly.  But  I  think 
that,  both  on  experience  and  record,  I  am  better  on  the  political 
side — that's  my  profession."  So  it  always  seemed  to  me.  I  regard 
him  still  as  a  political  genius — as  long  as  he  paddles  his  own 
canoe. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  spoke  so  bitterly  and  blusterlngly  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  after  the  election  was  overwhelmingly  In 
the  bag.  or  in  his  second  inaugural,  was  a  %'ery  different  Roosevelt 
f.'om  the  one  I  talked  to  when  I  decided  to  go  out  and  support 
him  in  1936  with  everything  I  had.  Then  I  thought  that  he  had 
decided  to  make  his  place  in  history,  by  consolidating  his  gains, 
ushering  In  an  "era  of  good  feeling"  and  bringing  this  country 
out  of  this  depression. 

Later  it  was  very  clear  that  someone  had  sold  him  the  feared 
Idea  that  he  "had  a  mandate"  and  that  the  election  proved  it 
to  be  better  politics  to  revolutionize  this  Government  on  an  ex- 
treme formula  of  "reform  before  recovery" — that  he  hadn't  yet 
gone  half  far  enough. 

As  I  think.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  tragedies — like 
Napoleon's  march  on  Moscow.  In  January  1937,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
using  the  F>olltlcal  methods  of  personal  leadership,  charm,  and 
comprorntse  which  are  native  to  him — which  he  had  practiced 
all  his  life  and  had  put  him  in  his  high  place — could  have  had 
anything  within  reason  that  he  wanted. 

Of  far  greater  importance,  he  could  have  rallied  this  country 
and  restored  its  cohesion  and  confidence  to  go  forward  to  the 
greatest  prosperity  of  our  generation.  But  no — he  surrendered 
his  professional  judfrment  to  political  amateurs.  He  was  per- 
suaded to  try  to  dragoon  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  preat 
middle  strata  of  our  country  by  purges,  attacks,  and  reprisals. 
and  by  appealing  to  class  hatred,  prejudice,  and  resentment — to 
become  a  President  of  fierce  factions  rather  than  a  President  of 
all  people. 

The  resulting  chaos  ruined  his  second  term  and  threatens  now 
to  rob  him  of  everything  he  and  the  country  could  have  had.  If 
It  were  not  for  his  fiery  pride,  his  Intense  p-'i-sonal  loyalty,  and 
a  stubbornness  rarely  equalled,  I  would  wonder  why  he  doesn't 
look  around  him  at  these  architects  of  his  own  and  his  country's 
misfortune  and  say:  "God  save  us  from  our  loving  friends."  Of 
course,  he  is  personally  responsible — but  It  could  have  been  so 
different — and  so  much  better. 


Comments  on  the  Pope  Memorandum  Entitled 
"Has  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Injured  the 
Coal  Industry?" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12, 1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HERBERT  S.  SALMON 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Herbert  S.  Salmon,  of  Alabama: 

The  Pope  memorandum  deals  with  the  consumption  of  coal 
and  the  generation  of  electricity  In  the  States  of  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  and  Georgia. 

The  statement  in  the  first  paragraph  that  the  increase  In 
coal  VLsed  by  the  utilities  Is  largely  because  of  Increased  demand 
for  power  begs  the  question.  Such  reasoning  presumes  that  the 
T.  V.  A.  Is  responsible  for  the  Increased  demand  for  power, 
hence  Is  due  the  credit  for  the  Increased  demand  for  coal,  a 
conclusion  which  Is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

In  this  connection,  reference  Is  made  to  table  rv  of  the  Pope 
memorandimi.  More  coal  was  consumed  In  generating  electrical 
energy  In  each  of  the  years  1925,  1926,  and  1927  than  has  been 
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consumed  In  any  year  since  1934.  when  T.  V.  A.  began  operat- 
ing.   The  figures  are: 

Alabama.  Tenmssee.  Mississippi,  Oeorgia  coal  consumed  in  generat- 
ing electric  energy 

[Troin  tabic  IV  of  Pope  Memorandnm]  


Year 


Tons 


1925.. 
I9M.. 

nv.. 

MM.* 


1935. 

19BB 

WS7 

l'J38 


1,  Sflft.ooo 

897.  IQU 
15«,0U) 

213.000 
S.T.OilO 
««,  fxjO 
6~.UO0 


Remarks 


Wilson  I>ani  placed  In  service  1925. 

First  wMnpJete  year  of  service  by  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 


The  effect  on  the  oorI  Indu-stry  of  the  subsUntial  displacement 
of  steam-generated  energy  In  the  four  States  by  energy  from 
Inderal  water-power  plants  Is  shown  by  a  regrouping  of  figures 
from  tables  n  and  IV  of  the  Pope  memorandum,  and  the  addition 
of  another  column  showing  coal  which  would  have  been  required 
to  supply  the  generation  otherwise  produced  in  Federal  water- 
power  plants.     This  tabulaUon  follows: 


Year 


1K2S. 
192« 


1<C7 J. 

IMS _ 

1920 

IWO 

1U31 

1932 _ 

1933 

1084 

1935 

IVOA^ 

1«37 _ 

1938l- 


Total  elertric 

(u.iUi'ins  of 

kilowalt- 

hours)' 


2.786 
3,247 
3.5.12 

4.044 
3.87« 
3,673 
3,475 
3.731 
4.OU0 
4.  4.V5 
5.347 
5.U<J1 
6,391 


Electric  merry 

^rnrratf^i  at 

FfU'Tnl  watf  r- 

powPT  plants 

(nsillions  of 

kikiwatt- 

hoursj' 


45 
43«,) 
.Wi 
22:J 
172 
31:6 
348 
2S7 
2S.S 
307 
3V<5 
778 
502 


E.^timBtHroal 

rpfiuir<>(l  if 

piiert;y  from 

FcdtTnl  vvater- 

powiT  plants 

tad  t'«^n 

pr'xliiced  hy 

steam  pJaiits ' 


Coal  actually 
con^iin  eU  in 

tone  rating 

elect  rk'  I'nen^y 

(th«ir'ftn<ii  of 

tons)' 


33 
325 
41<J 
165 
127 
227 
2.i6 
213 
213 
158 
293 
575 
372 
964 


l,3nD 
860 

«a 

478 
334 
Z& 
260 
134 
1» 
\3i 
S13 
357 
6'j5 
677 


»  From  t^iUte  II  of  Pope  Mf.a»orunliim. 

«  Computed  at  1.48  i>ouais  loal  pi-r  kilowatt-nour. 

>  From  table  IV  of  Pojn;  Mr:aorandum. 

From  the  foregoing  table,  it  Is  obviotis  that  coal  consumed  to 
generating  electrical  energy  declined  .steadily  after  1925.  when  Fed - 
e:al  water  power  first  becam.-  available,  and  has  subsequently 
faUed  by  a  large  margin  to  attain  the  levels  of  1925.  1926^ and  1927^ 
Moreover,  a  study  of  the  foregoing  tabulation  shows  that  If  the 
power  supplied  In  Federal  water-power  plants  were  supplied  in 
steam  plants  the  earlier  levels  of  coal  consumption  would  In  1938 
have  been  substantially  exceeded. 

The  electrical  load  and  the  revenue  of  the  companies  in  the  fotir 
Southern  States  referred  to  In  the  Pope  memorandum  are  largely 
dependent  upon  industrial  activity— over  60  percent  of  kilowatt- 
hour  sales  to  ultimate  consumers  are  indvistrial— and  to  a  lesser 
extent  upon  the  residential  and  commercial  vise  of  electricity.  The 
total  energy  sold  by  these  companies  follows  closely  the  trend  of 
business  activity;  Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  indtis- 
trial  production  and  btisiness. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph  on  page  1  and  the  first  paragraph  on 
page  2  the  Pope  memorandum  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  generation  of  electricity  In  193«  was  22  percent  greater  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  than  In  1929  but  that  the  Increase  in  the  four 
States  under  discussion  for  the  same  years  was  58  percent.  With- 
out in  any  way  proving  the  assertion,  this  Increase  Is  ascribed  to 
the  stimulus  of  low  rates  "initiated  by  the  T.  V.  A.  and  followed  by 
privately  owned  public  utilities."  Coal-consumption  figures  for  the 
generation  of  power  In  1929  and  1938.  respectively,  are  then  quoted. 
showing  an  increase  from  334.000  tons  in  1929  to  6T7.0O0  tons  in 
1938.  The  reader  is  left  to  infer  that  the  increase  in  coal  consump- 
tion was  due  to  the  Increase  in  electric  load,  and  that  the  increase 
In  electric  load  in  turn  was  due  to  the  low  rates  "initiated  by 
T.  V.  A.  and  followed  by  privately  o^^'ned  public  utiUtles":  there- 
fore, that  the  foregoing  Increase  In  coal  consumption  was  due  to 
the  blessings  of  T.  V.  A.  The  premise  Is  Incorrect,  so  the  conclu- 
sion Is  erroneous.  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the  Increase  in 
power  supply  In  the  fotir  Southern  States  was  due  to  the  stlmtilus 
of  new  and  lower  rates.  In  depressed  times,  when  the  prodticts  of 
Industry  cannot  be  marketed,  the  use  of  electricity  in  Industry 
cannot  be  appreciably  stlmxilated  In  any  manner — ^not  even  by  giv- 
ing the  electricity  away.  Cost  of  power  is  only  one  element  In  the 
cost  of  mantifacturlng.  and  usually  a  smaU  one.  Factories  will 
not  make  products  which  they  cannot  sell  merely  to  use  cheap 
power. 

It  is  thus  absurd  to  say  that  the  Increase  in  electricity  In  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  has  been 


to  any  appreciable  extent  due  to  T.  V.  A.  policies  and  rates.  The 
use  of  electrlcitv  In  private  utility  systems  in  these  Stat<>s  has 
followed  the  ups  and  downs  of  business.  It  fell  off  rapidly  in 
th"  fall  of  1937  and  spring  of  1938,  and  recovered  in  the  latter 
part  of  1938  The  real  reason  for  the  increase  In  coal  consumption 
during  1937  and  1938,  which  the  Pope  memorandum  neglected 
to  disclose,  was  that  during  those  years  practically  no  energy 
was  taken  from  T.  V.  A.  by  the  privately  owned  public  utility 
companies  operating  In  the  four  States,  thus  greatiy  increa.sing 
the  generation  In  southern  steam  plants.  During  1938.  the  south- 
ern operating  subsidiaries  of  Commonwealth  and  Southern  Cor- 
poration  use<l  587,000  tons  of  coal. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Pope  memorandum  draws  a  compari- 
son between  the  generation  of  electricity  in  the  four  States  be- 
tween 1929  and  1938.  Of  course,  T.  V.  A.  did  not  come  into  full 
operation  until  1934,  so  no  one  could  successfully  contend  that 
T.  V  A.  had  very  much  to  do  with  either  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  electric  generation  between  1929  and  1934.  Punhrrmore.  It  is 
of  course  well  knovm  that  general  buslne?^  reached  its  lowest  ebb 
in  1933,  and  since  that  time  has  staged  an  erratic  come-back, 
with  a  major  set-back  in  the  faU  of  1937  and  the  early  part  of 
1938  It  woiild  be  much  fairer,  therefore.  In  conjiderlng  the 
growth  of  electric  load  of  the  period  of  T.  V.  A.'s  activity,  to  start 
with  the  year  1934.  and  end  with  the  year  1938,  taking  notice 
of  the  industrial  and  business  activity  in  the  2  years. 

In  this  connection,  the  Influence  of  T.  V.  A.  upon  the  Increase 
of  electric  consumption  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  what 
hapoened  in  the  territory  of  Alabama  Power  Co.  and  in  the  territory 
cf  Consumers  Power  Co.  (in  Michigan),  respectively.  In  1934  the 
output  of  Alabama  Power  Ca  was  1.719,793.000  kilovratt-hotirs.  and 
m  1938.  2.132,738,000  kilowatt-hours — an  Increase  of  24  percent. 
For  the  same  2  years  the  output  of  Consumers  Power  Co.  increased 
from  1.067.120.00O  kilowatt-hours  to  1,509.917.000  kilowatt-hours— 
an  Increase  of  41.5  percent,  notwithstandlivg  that  Consumers 
Power  Co.  territory  is  remote  from  T.  V.  A.  activities  ■  It  is  also 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  total  production  of  electricity  In  the 
United  States  by  privately  owned  electric  utilities  increa-'ed  from 
82.079,000,000  kilowatt-hours  In  1934  to  104,090.000.000  kilowatt- 
hotirs  in  1938.  or  26.8  percent.'  This  was  more  than  the  Increase 
on  the  Alabama  power  system. 

The  Pope  memorandum  minimizes  the  utility  industry  as  a  mar- 
ket for  coal  and  quotes  from  table  4  of  the  memorandum,  which 
expresses  the  tonnage  of  coal  consumed  in  the  utility  industry  as 
a  percent  of  the  total  coal  produced.  It  appears  that  the  total  ton- 
nage figures  include  the  coal  produced  In  captive  mines.  By  In- 
cluding captive-mine  tonnage,  the  percent  figures  are  distorted, 
because  captlve-mLne  tonnage  has  no  relation  to  coal  u'-ed  in  the 
utility  Industry.  Nor  does  the  Pope  memorandum  meet  the  Issue 
of  the  future.  The  coal  Industry  Is  vitally  concerned  with  Its 
existing  market  of  coal  to  the  utility  Industry  and  with  the  progres- 
sive development  of  that  market.  Were  it  not  for  the  Federal 
water-power  program,  there  would  be  an  enormous  increase  In  the 
consumption  of  coal  In  the  utility  Industry  in  the  four  States  dur- 
ing the  coming  years,  as  the  hydro  developments  of  the  industry 
are  substantially  completed,  and  steam  plants  would  be  required 
to  supply  the  growmg  power  needs  of  the  territory.  If  the  coal 
Industry  is  to  be  deprived  of  this  opporttinity.  one  of  its  most 
Important  outlets  for  coal  will  have  been  taken  away. 

Reference  Is  made  to  the  statement  in  the  Pope  memorandum 
that  between  1925  and  1929  Alabama  Power  Co.  completed  four 
hydroelectric  plants  with  a  total  Installed  capacity  of  324  000  kilo- 
watts and  only  one  steam  station,  of  60,000  kilowatts  capac- 
ity. In  the  first  place,  the  facts  are  not  correct.  There  were  only 
three  hydroele?-trlc  plants  completed  between  1925  and  1929  on 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.  system  with  a  total  Installed  capacity  of 
231,000  kilowatts.     These  were: 

Kilairatts 

Martin  Dam   (completed   1927) 99.000 

Upper  Tallassee    (completed   1928) 32.000 

Jordan  Dam   (completed  1929) 100.000 


Total - 231.000 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  today  Al.ibama  Power  Co. 
has  a  total  of  414.500  kilowatts  Installed  capacity  of  hydro- 
electric plants,  and  164.000  kilowatts  of  steam-plant  capacity. 
Nor  does  the  Pope  xnemcrandun\  bring  out  that  "Installed  capacity" 
In  a  hydroelectric  plant  is  not  synonymous  with  firm  capacity 
when  used  m  a  utility  load,  tho  latter  depending  upon  the  vagaries 
of  strean>  flow;  whereas  the  Installed  capacity  of  a  steam  plant, 
after  allowance  for  spare  capacity.  Is  generally  equal  to  the  In- 
stalled capacity.  Moreover,  the  Pope  memorandum  do'^s  not  bring 
out  that  the  best  hydroelectric  site?  In  Alabama  have  been  already 
developed,  so  that  future  capacity  added  to  the  Alabama  Pov/er  Co. 
sysum  would  probatily  be  steam  capacity,  provided  there  were  no 
further  loss  of  market*  to  T.  V.  A. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  with  the  acquisition  of  the  T.  E.  P.  system 
and  after  purchase  of  North  Alabama  and  North  Mts.sissippl.  the 
T.  V.  A.  will  have  acquired  a  market  for  subst.antlally  all  its  firm 
power,  that  further  growth  outside  the  T.  V.  A  area  will  have  to 
be  met  by  private  generating  plants,  and  that  coal  may  be  expected 
to  share  in  the  growing  power  needs. 


'  P»pur?s  above  frcm  Supplements  to  Electrical  World,  May  7,  1938, 
and  May  6.  1939. 

=  Data  on  United  States  total  production  of  electricity  from  Eec- 
trlc  Power  Statistics,  1938,  Federal  Power  Commission. 
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Inherent  In  the  development  of  water-power  sites  there  Is  re- 
quired the  Installation  of  generator  capacity  greatly  In  excess  of 
firm  c:ipncity  requirements.  This  surplus  generating  capacity  Is 
capable  of  producing  large  quantities  of  so-called  secondary  or 
dump  energy,  which  because  of  its  variable  and  unpredictable 
availability  can  find  a  market  only  as  replacement  of  steam  gen- 
eration In  utility  systems. 

In  1940  the  T.  V.  A.  is  scheduled  to  complete  an  Installation 
capable  of  producing  480.000  kilowatts  of  firm  power  at  utility 
load  factor  This  is  less  than  one-half  the  firm  power  In  the 
ultimate  development  as  outlined  by  T.  V.  A.  in  its  plan  for  "The 
Unified  Development  of  the  Tennessee  River  System."  M.'rch  1936. 

According  to  testimony  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Moreland  before  the  Joint 
Committee  Investigating  the  T.  V.  A..  November  1938.  the  ultimate 
11-dam  system  of  the  T.  V.  A.  when  completed  will  produce  10,- 
000,000.000  kilowatt-hours  per  year,  as  compared  with  three  and 
one-half  billions  (according  to  T.  V.  A.  estimates)  required  to  sup- 
ply demand  for  T.  V.  A.  power  during  the  first  year  following  the 
transfer  of  the  T.  E.  P.  Co.  system. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  threat  to  the  coal  industry  will  prevail 
until  the  five  and  two-tenths  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  power' 
in  the  ultimate  development— over  five  times  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  T.  E.  P.  Co.  system — Is  absorbed.  Furthermore,  there 
is  four  and  eight-tenths  billions  kilowatt-hours  of  secondary 
energy.'  only  a  portion  of  which  is  suitable  for  certain  types  of 
chemical  Industry,  and  the  remainder,  becau.se  of  its  Intermittent 
availability,  must  find  an  outlet  as  steam  replacement  energy  in 
utility  plants. 

Price  of  Cottonseed  and  Cottonseed  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12, 1939 


LETTER   FROM   T.   J.   KJDD.   OP   BIRMINGHAM,    ALA. 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission  granted 
me  by  the  House,  I  wish  to  append  a  few  introductory 
remarks  to  the  thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  letter 
from  Mr.  T.  J.  Kidd,  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  a  friend  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  for  several  years 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  summer  of  1937  the  price  of  cottonseed  was  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  picking  and  ginning  the  cotton.  This 
tragically  low  price  was  so  disastrous  as  to  have  been  one 
of  the  potent  causes  of  the  recession  in  national  business. 
I  inaugurated  then  the  movement  to  strengthen  the  maiket 
for  cottonseed,  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  entire  Alabama  dele- 
gation in  the  Congress  and  cf  the  delegations  from  all  the 
other  States  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  as  well  as  the  Governors 
and  commissioners  of  agriculture  of  those  States.  I  came  to 
Washington,  and  in  collaboration  with  Col.  C.  C.  Hanson, 
the  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Southern  Commissioners 
of  Agriculture,  and  other  friends,  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to  go  into  the 
market  and  buy  cottonseed  oil  for  distribution  as  shortening 
to  those  on  relief.  But  this  purchasing  was  not  begim  until 
November  12.  by  which  time  the  cottonseed  was  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  farmers,  so  that  the  producers  did  not  receive 
any  benefit  from  the  strengthening  of  the  market  which 
ensued.  However,  the  principle  was  approved  as  sound, 
after  full  investigation.  ^Ihis  is  said  not  in  any  sense  as  a 
criticism  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 
The  entire  staff  of  that  organization  was  extremely  sympa- 
thetic and  cooperative.  The  necessary  preliminary  research 
probably  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  act  more  quickly. 
I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  entire  personnel  of  this 
great  organization,  particularly  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Tapp,  at  that 
time  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration. 

This  year  the  outlook  Is  even  worse  than  it  was  in  1937, 
and  with  the  lard  carry-over  and  the  flood  of  surplus  lard  in 


immediate  prospect,  it  is  certain  that  the  prices  of  other  fats 
and  oils  will  be  disastrously  affected  by  the  low  price  of  lard 
which  is  inevitable  unless  some  remedial  measures  are  under- 
taken at  once.  This  is  a  national  problem — its  threat  is 
not  limited  to  any  one  region. 

Therefore,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kidd  is  both  timely  and  states- 
manlike. It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  every 
reader  of  this  extension  to  this  letter  and  to  request  the  aid 
of  all  who  agree  that  the  challenge  cf  Mr.  Kidd's  letter 
Sjhould  be  answered  in  the  way  he  advocates. 

Farmers  &  Ginntrs  Cotton  On.  Co.. 

Birmingham,  Ala..  July  11,  1939. 
The  Honorable  8am  Hobbs. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman;  The  Alabama  cotton  farmers  In  their 
most  poignant  distress  have  never  looked  to  yovi  In  vam  for  help. 
It  Is.  In  recognition  of  your  unfiagging  efforts  In  their  behalf 
therefore  I  am  WTlting  to  direct  your  particular  attention  to  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  sale  of  what  is,  In  truth,  the  sole 
cash  crop  remaining  to  our  southern  planters. 

As  you  know,  only  too  well,  our  cotton  crop  is  virtually  mortgs^ed 
before  it  Is  harvested,  the  cottonseed  Itself  remaining  today  the 
sole  unpledged  product  of  otv  soil  and  our  toll.  Sometimes  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  with  our  present  development  In  chemurgy, 
that  the  day  Is  not  far  distant  when  otu:  planters  will  sell  our 
cotton  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  chemical  content,  that  when  that 
day  comes  the  staple  will  itself  be  the  byproduct  of  the  crop,  while 
the  cottonseed  with  Its  content  of  oil.  and  complement  of  feed  will 
become  the  primary  cash  crop  of  our  great  southland. 

It  Is  because  of  these  facts,  which  bear  so  heavily  upon  us,  that 
I  am  writing  you  this  letter.  In  so  doing.  I  want  particularly  to 
direct  yo'jr  attention  to  the  pitiable  and  distressing  condition  which 
today  begets  tis  In  the  sale  of  that  one  sole  remaining  unpledged 
commodity. 

Remember.  CongreEsman  Hobbs,  that  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil 
Is  ever,  and  has  always  been,  directly  proportionate  to  the  price  of 
the  hog  lard  produced  in  the  great  north  country  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Com  Belt  States.  Furthermore,  that  the  present 
decline  in  the  value  of  our  cottonseed  oU  Is  not,  nor  has  it  ever 
been,  due  to  a  question  of  the  oversupply  of  that  commodity,  but, 
rather.  It  Is  the  inevitable  result  of  an  cversupply  of  hop  lard. 

That,  and  that  fact  alone,  is  the  causation  of  the  present  distress 
shortly  to  be  reflected  on  every  hand  In  our  national  and  doinestic 
agricultui-al  oils  and  fats  Industry. 

Every  sign  points  to  the  fact  that  price  conditions  are  stire  to 
beccme  worse  before  any  hope  can  be  had  for  betterment.  In 
corroboration  of  that  statement  let  me  quote  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  today.  July  11,  1939: 

COTTONSEED  OIL 

"Cottonseed -oU  futures  toppled  to  5  »^ -year  low  levels  today 
when  liquidation  ran  Into  only  small  buying  on  recessions.  Final 
prices  were  off  6  to  20  points  on  sales  of  267  contracts. 

"Edects  of  lower  hog  and  lard  quotations  offset  steadiness  of 
cottonseed  oil. 

"July  closed  6  25  bid.  September  6.29  bid.  October  6.33  bid, 
December  6  41  bid.  January  6.44  bid. 

'•Crude  oil  was  quoted  at  5  ^4  cents  nominal  In  the  Southwest  and 
Valley,  and  5 '4  cents  nominal  in  Texas." 

Tliat  you  may  th?  more  closely  sense  the  economic  distress  present 
en  the  American  farm  side  today,  laigely  due  to  the  constant  decline 
m  the  price  of  these  agricultural  commoditlfs,  I  am  appending  hereto 
an  excerpt  from  a  report  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
Illustrative  of  the  average  yearly  price  for  the  past  few  years  on 
several  of  the  domestically  produced  agricultural  oils  and  fats: 

"The  downward  trend  in  fats  and  oils  prices,  which  obtained  in 
the  latter  part  of  1937  continued,  with  some  fluctuations,  in  1938. 
Average  annual  prices  In  the  latter  year  were  substantially  lower 
than  in  1937." 

The  following  tables  Illustrate  the  average  yearly  prices  for  the 
past  few  years  on  several  leading  fats  and  oils. 

(Per  pounii] 


Year 

Cot- 

toa- 

seed 

oil 

Coco- 
nut 
oil 

Soy- 
bean 
oil 

Pea- 
nut 
oil 

Mar- 
pa- 
rine 

Urd 

But- 
ter 

Tal- 
low, 

e<li- 
ble 

Tal- 
low. 

pnrk- 
ers' 

prime 

Oleo 

oil 

1«35.-. 
1M6.... 
1937.... 
1»38— 

SO.  104 

.092 
.079 

$0,017 
.a53 
.063 
.034 

$o.or« 

.0K9 

.Otjy 

10.W 

.0W5 
.071 

$0. 151 
.153 
.l.=i6 
.146 

JO.  14.1 
.115 
.117 
.086 

$0  3*»« 

.343 

.278 

W.OSfl 
.079 
.0N6 
.061 

$0,070 

.082 
.050 

$0,123 
.lOi 
.124 
.037 

•From  testimony  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Moreland  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee Investigating  the  T.  V.  A.,  November  1938. 
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Authority,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

With  "hog  lard"  retailing  in  the  chain  groceries  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  2  potinds  for  15  cents,  the  market  has  now 
reached  the  lowest  poUat  in  tJlie  history  of  the  last  72  years.  The 
future  Is  no  brighter. 

With  an  increase  of  15  percent  In  the  pig  census  over  the 
previotis  year's  production,  with  a  much  heavier  weight  of  mar- 
keted hogs  the  lard  production  in  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1938  attained  a  total  production  of   1,162.000,000  pound*,   or  an 
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Increa.'ie  of  166.000.000  pounds  of  lard  over  the  production  of  the 
vear  1937. 

It  Is  self-evWpnt  that  this  carry-over,  as  well  as  the  attending 
constantly  increased  production,  will  continue  to  cause  an  ever- 
Increasing  distress  to  the  American  producers  of  agricultural  oils 
and  fp's  Th-it  fact  Is  made  evn  more  evident  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  lard  stocks  of  December  31.  1938.  as  shown  by 
the  Cen.sua  Bureau  at  109.000.000  pounds,  represented  a  95- 
percent  increase  over  the  1937  stocks  of  56.000.000  pounds. 

Mr.  Congressman,  it  is  because  of  the  foregoing  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing; this  letter  to  you.  I  am  domg  so,  however,  not  only  in 
the  Interest  of  the  cotton  and  the  peanut  planter  of  the  South, 
but  in  the  interest  of  every  sheep,  hog.  and  cattle  raiser  In  the 
country  whose  agricultural  production  of  oils  and  fats  are  u.-^ed 
not  alone  as  food  products  but  also  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
paint,  varnishes,  linoleum,  lubricants,  medicines,  and  miscel- 
laneous industrial  uses. 

Every  American  producer  of  cotton,  corn,  soybeans,  peanuts, 
lard,  butter,  milk,  fish  ells,  and  tallows  are  subject  to  even 
further  depletion  of  their  Income  this  year  by  virtue  of  the 
present  stocks,  anticipated  crop,  and  the  present  low  and  dis- 
tressing price  of  "hog  lard." 

In  a  recent  address.  Mr.  E  C.  Lund,  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Ccmmerce,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
on  May  10.  1939.  declared: 

"World  production  of  cottonseed  has  grown  from  an  annual  pre- 
war average  of  about  11.000.000  tons  to  nearly  19,000.000  tons  in  the 
1937  33  season,  the  latter  including  the  record  eight  and  one-half 
million  tens  produced  in  the  United  States. 

•Lard  was  our  principal  cooking  fat  up  to  the  time  of  the  World 
War.  The  necessity  of  shipping  vast  quantities  to  our  foreign 
allies  greatly  diminished  the  supply  available  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  competitive  shortenings  gained  a  foothold,  which 
they  have  held  even  after  It  became  possible  to  get  lard.  The  low 
lard  production  since  1934  was  directly  responsible  for  the  greatly 
Increa.'^cd  output  of  vegetable  shortenings,  which  commencing  In 
1935,  h:>^  exceeded  federally  inspected  lard  prcducticn.  and  in  two 
of  those  years  exceeded  the  total  estimated  lard  productica,  in- 
cluding the  farm  and  local  slaughter,  of  the  United  States. 

"•  •  •  For  many  years  we  have  been  net  importers  of  very 
large  quantities  of  these  fats  and  oils  used  in  soap,  paints,  var- 
nishos,  linoleums,  lubricants,  medicines,  etc.  Prior  to  1935  the 
United  States  was  a  substantial  net  exporter  of  those  fats  and  oils 
vised  principally  for  edible  purposes. 

"Imports  of  1938  decreased  from  the  high  levels  of  the  preceding 
3  years,  principally  because  we  produced  more  cotton.sced,  soybean. 
corn,  and  peanut  oil:  also  more  lard,  butter,  and  tallow. 

"This  increased  production,  plxis  the  heavier  inventories  entering 
1938.  met  with  a  lower  price  level  on  all  products  in  this  group 
coiripared  with  the  higher  values  of  the  preceding  3  years. 

"At  the  present  time  we  (the  United  States)  are  on  our  normal 
surplus  basis  on  edible  fats  and  oils,  and  In  fact  are  faced  with  a 
lard  production  this  year  equal  to  that  of  years  when  exports 
were  two  or  three  times  our  probable  shipments  abroad  in  the 
present  year.  •  •  •  our  domestic  production  of  edible  animal 
and  vegetable  fats  and  oils  in  1938  is  eetimated  at  nearly  six  and 
one-half  billion  pounds.     •     •     • 

"Lard  production  this  year  will  have  increased  more  than  300.- 
000.000  pounds  over  1938,  more  than  offsetting  the  expected 
decrease  in  cottonseed-oil  supplies. 

"Some  Increase  also  is  probable  In  butter,  soybean,  corn,  and 
peanut  oils,  .so  that  the  total  supplies  of  domestic  edible  oils  and 
fats  should  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

"If  crop  production  is  about  the  average  this  year  and  next.  It 
may  be  that  the  total  domestic  production  of  fats  and  oils  in  1940 
will  be  the  largest  on  record." 

Thus  spoke  America's  foremost  authority  on  the  marketing  of 
fats  and  oils.  Let  us  now  look  behind  the  statement  of  that  emi- 
nent authority  and  see  the  factual  basis  for  that  dire  prediction 
a«  to  this  years  production. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  as  of  December  31.  1938. 
factory  and  warehouse  stocks  of  all  fats  and  oils  (including  the  oil 
equivalent  of  oilseeds)  amounted  to  3.118.000,000  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  ie0.0(X).(X)0  pounds,  or  5  percent,  over  the  stocks  at  the 
1937  year  end.  and  26  percent  more  than  the  December  31,  1936, 
Inventory. 

Factory  and  vxirehouse  stocks,  Dec.  31.  1938 
I  In  thousands  of  pounds] 


Product 


\>ertahlo  oils 

Fish  oils ._ 

Animn!  fats 

Cin-aso* 

C)th«r  pr(xluct5 — 

Oilseeds  (reduced  to  oil)... 


Total. 


1936 


1, 062, 101 
215,  l=i6 
402.  244 
60.731 
213, 168 
525,363 


1937 


1,  449,  .')72 
2<in,  614 
2<VJ,  696 
74.913 
261,014 
708,964 


Z  479,  763    2,957.773 


1938 


1,  524, 6:.3 
2=i6.  3.^2 
312.725 
61.276 
312, 403 
C50.  TZi 


3.118.132 


Com 


.-Vnthority;  Fats  and  Oil  Trade  of  the  Tniti^d  Stato.^  in  1938,  U, 
)nimiTC«,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerci\ 


S.  Department  of 


'liteecting  as  it  does  practically  every  agricultural  producer  In 
the  United  States  the  whole  of  Americas  agricultural  farm  side 
Is  vitally  interested  in  this  matter. 

The   tremendous  Importance   of  the  price   of  these   prtxlucts  to 
^^jnerlc&a  a^prlculture  Is  made  more  evident  when  we  coiislder  the 


fact  that  the  oils  and  fats  Industry,  inclusive  of  agricultural,  ma- 
rine animal,  and  fish  oils,  ccnstitute  the  tenth  most  important 
industry  in  cur  national  economy. 

Following  is  a  selected  list  of  the  most  Important  of  the  agricul- 
tural  oils   and   fats   which   go   to  make   up   the   annual   domestic 

prodiicticn:  ^ 

Pounds 

Butter  (maximum  average  crop) 2,200,000,000 

Lard,  including  farm  production 1,500,000,000 

Cottonseed  oil 1,500.000,000 

Tallow  and  grease 800,  000,  000 

Soybe.in  ell 225.000,000 

Peanut  oU Z^f°'S^ 

Linseed  oil    (domestically  produced) 27,  7oO,  000 

Fish  and  marine  animals  oils 300,000.000 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  the  decline  In  income 
from  the  sale  of  these  products  sriffcred  by  the  farmers  In  the  last 
4  years  are  already  in  excess  of  $200,000,000.  and,  furthermore,  that 
on  cottonseed  oil  alone  the  losses  which  will  be  suffered  this  year, 
based  on  1935  prices,  will  amount  to  a  sum  approximating  all  the 
benefit  payments  made  by  this  Congress  to  all  cotton  farmers  on 
this  year's  cotton  crop. 

Surely,  Mr.  Congressman,  your  colleagues  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  see  that  something  Is  done,  and  done  at 
once  to  insiu-e  this  indiistry  from  Impending  destruction  and 
ruin. 

I  feel  it  totally  unnecessary  to  enter  Into  any  discussion  what- 
ever of  the  facts  concerning  the  matter  of  Imports,  to  elaborate 
upon  tremendous  stocks  of  oils  and  fats  on  hand  today  in  our 
country,  nor  to  enlarge  upon  the  decline  of  our  normal  exports 
of  these  products. 

I  would,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  advising  you,  sir. 
that  we  have  not  alone  the  greatest  carry-over  of  hog  lard  In  our 
history,  but  that  we  now  have  "en  the  hoof  and  wrapped  tip  In 
hides"  the  greatest  crop  of  hog  lard  going  into  production  that 
our  country  has  ever  faced.  As  a  result  of  this,  already  lard 
prices  have  dropped  to  a  point  where  lard,  a  food  which  built 
the  brain  and  brawn  of  our  people,  is  now  being  fed  into  the 
soap  kettles  of  this  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  am  writing  to  nsk  if  you  would  not  be  good 
enough  to  undertake  the  task  of  taking  up  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  governmental  agency  a  proposal  that: 

Inasmuch  as  our  exports  of  hog  lard  have  annually  shrunk  by 
approximately  500.000.000  pounds — 

(A)  The  Federal  Government  proceed  at  once  to  acquire  by 
direct  purchase  500,000,000  pounds  of  natural  hog  lard. 

(B)  That  the  Federal  Government  hold  the  sanre  off  the  market 
until  such  lime  as  It  can  be  disposed  of  in  export  trade  and  In 
world  markets  historically  enjoyed  by  our  American  producers. 

(C)  That  the  Federal  CJovernment  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  same 
In  much  the  manner  that  it  disposed  of  the  700,000  bales  of  cotton, 
taking  In  exchange  critical  and  strategic  materials,  such  as  rubber, 
tin,  nickel,  chromium  manganese,  and  other  critical  and  strategic 
material,  of  which  we  have  a  national  deficiency. 

Believe  me.  sir,  when  I  say  that  in  this  manner  and  in  this  way 
only  can  you  even  hope  to  save  cur  domestic  producers  of  agricul- 
tural oils  and  fats  from  one  of  the  most  distressing  price  situations 
which  has  yet  confronted  our  agricultural  economy. 

Believe  me  further  when  I  say  that  unless  that  be  done  that  the 
losses  now  being  made  by  the  producers  of  America's  agricultural 
oils  and  fats  will  be  reflected  manyfold  in  the  national  income 
for  this  coming  year. 

It  Is  t>ecause  of  all  of  the  above  that  I  urge  upon  you.  In  behalf 
of  the  Nation's  welfare  that  you  address  your  every  thought,  talent, 
and  power  to  achieving  the  purpo.se  outlined. 

Confident  ae  I  am  that  you  will  not  fall  us  at  this  momentous 
time,   and   In   this  undertaking;    with  every   appreciation  of   your 
every  past  help,  believe  me, 
Very  uuly  yours. 

T.   J.    KiDD. 

President,  Farmers  <t  Ginners  Cotton  Oil  Co. 


Farm  Prices — Then  and  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12. 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  STEUBEN  REPUBLICAN,  ANGOLA.  IND. 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  6  years  of  costly  experi- 
mentation by  the  New  Deal,  with  nothing  constructive  to 
show  for  it,  the  farmers  of  my  district  are  beginning  to  enter- 
tain serious  doubts  about  the  farm  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration.   In  the  light  of  this  ever-growing  sentiment. 
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I  wish  to  insert  here  an  illuminating  article  and  table  on 
comparative  farm  prices  imder  Republican  and  New  Deal 
administrations,  taken  from  the  Steuben  Republican,  of  An- 
gola, Ind.,  one  of  the  outstanding  weekly  newspapers  in 
northeastern  Indiana.  This  paper  is  published  by  Raymond 
E.  Willis,  Republican  candidate  for  Senator  in  1938,  and  the 
most  likely  nominee  for  1940. 

[Prom  the  Steuben  Republican  of  June  28,  1939 J 

SURE,    WHT     NOT? 

When  the  economic  fallacies  of  the  New  Deal  farm  policy  are 
pointed  out.  the  New  Dealers,  unable  to  make  logical  refutation, 
attempt  to  hide  their  confusion  by  crying:  "Do  you  want  to  re- 
turn to  conditions  which  existed  before  the  policy  was 
Inaugurated?" 

But  even  this  question-begging  device  affords  the  New  Dealers 
no  comfort.  For  the  statistical  record,  compiled  by  New  Deal 
agencies,  bears  out  the  fanners  when  they  unhesitatingly  answer 
"Yes." 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports  that  the  average 
aimual  groes  farm  Income  for  1933-38  was  $8,278,000,000.  exclusive 
of  Government  subsidies,  compared  with  $10,223,000,000  for  the 
previous  6-year  period. 

Add  to  the  gross  Income  for  the  last  6  years  the  $2,287,000,000 
the  farmers  received  In  subsidies,  and  the  annual  average  is 
$8,659,000,000.  or  $1 ,564,000,(KX)  a  year  less  than  in  the  preceding 
6-year  period. 

As  to  actual  farm  prices,  the  story  Is  told  by  the  following  table 
of  averages  for  leading  farm  products  during  the  Republican 
period   1921-32   and  durmg  the  New  Deal  period   1933-37. 


Commodity 

Unit 

Averaf^e 
price.  He- 
publican  pe- 
riod, 1821 -32 

Averape 
pric,  New 

Deal  pe- 
riod, 1933-37 

Percent 
change 

Wheat  

Bushel  

$1,017 
.724 
.386 
.643 
.737 
.1«7 
.381 
.192 
.281 
6.43 
8.93 
9.65 
8.31 
1.01 
.297 

'  $0,865 
.693 

aea 

.648 
.603 
.109 
.273 
.133 

.ano 

6.33 

6.48 
6.75 
6.99 
.743 
.243 

-16.2 

Corn _ 

Bushel  

-4.3 

Oats    

Bushel  

-6.0 

Bartey    

Bustiel 

+.» 

Rye - 

Cotton  

Bu.shel 

-18.2 

Pound 

-34.7 

Buttorfat _ 

Chickens 

Pound 

P^iijnfl 

-2H,3 

-30.7 

Ekes 

Dosen -.. 

HiuidredweiRht. 
Hundred  wpiRht. 
Hundred  weiirht 
Hundredweight. 

Bushel-..^ 

Vftiind 

-27  0 

Beef  cattle „ 

Veal  calves 

-17.1 

-27.4 

Lambs _ 

Hogs     . 

-30.1 
-15.9 

Potatoes 

Wool 

-26.9 
-21.2 

P.  W.  A.  Primes  Many  Pumps — Industries  of  Eight- 
een States  Benefited  by  $30,000  Swimming  Pool 
Project  at  Holstein,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12, 1939 


LETTER  FROM  WALTER  E.  BUELL,  OF  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  herein  a  letter  written  to  the  Public 
Works  Administration  by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Buell,  an  engineer  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Mr.  Buell  was  the  contractor  on  a  $30,000 
swimming-pool  project  at  Holstein,  Iowa,  made  possible  by  a 
$13,000  P.  W.  A.  grant.  After  the  job  was  completed,  he 
analyzed  the  sources  of  the  materials  used  and  found  that 
industries  of  18  States  had  benefited  from  this  Uttle  project. 
But  that  is  not  all.  He  points  out  that  the  swimming  pool 
contributes  to  the  improved  physical  and  moral  health  of  the 
community,  and  concludes  that  this  modem  and  wholesome 
improvement  in  a  small  town  like  Holstein  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  assistance  of  the  Public  Works  set-up. 

Buell  &  Winter  Engineehing  Co., 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.  July  3.  1939. 
Docket:  Ia.-1658  F,  swimming  pool,  Holstein,  Iowa. 
Ptjbuc  Works  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  above  project  Ib  all  completed  at  a  coet  of  less 
than   $30,000.   of   wmch   the   Public   Works   Administration   paid 


about  $13,000  as  a  grant.  In  going  over  this  project  It  -was  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  18  different  States  furnished  equipment  and 
materials  for  this  small  project.  We  thought  possibly  you  might 
be  Interested  In  having  such  a  list,  which  Is  as  follows: 

Cement,  Iowa. 

Sand  and  gravel,  Iowa. 

Steel,  Illinois. 

Steel  windows  and  doors,  IDchlgan. 

Filter  equipment,  Indiana. 

Baskets,  Texas. 

Copper,  Montana. 

Chlorine  equipment.  New  York  and  Illinois. 

Glass,  Pennsylvania. 

Paint.  Ohio. 

pnoodllghts  and  other  electrtcaJ  equipment.  New  York  and  nilncis. 

Valves.  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 

Cast-Iron  pipe,  Alabama. 

Asbestos  shingles,  Wisconsin. 

Diving  boards  and  equipment,  Indiana. 

Lead  and  Jute,  Missouri. 

Plumbing  fixtures,  Tennessee  and  New  Jersey. 

Lumber.  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 

Brick  and  tile,  Iowa. 

Bewer  pipe.  Iowa. 

Hot-water  heater,  Iowa. 

Fencing,  Illinois. 

This  project  was  dedicated  yesterday,  and  the  writer  attended 
this  dedication. 

Holstein  Is  a  prosperous  Iowa  town  of  1.300  people.  During  the 
entire  day  there  was  anywhere  from  300  to  350  bathers  in  the  pool 
at  the  same  time,  and  at  least  90  percent  of  these  were  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  25  years.  The  majority  were  probably 
of  an  age  from  10  to  17.  Grouped  aroimd  the  outside  of  the  pool 
there  were  from  300  to  1.200  people  aU  day.  The  entire  town  of 
Holstein  and  the  surrounding  territory  had  turned  out  to  dedicate 
this  improvement. 

Without  the  P.  W.  A.  aid  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
finance  an  improvement  of  this  kind  In  Holstein.  The  pool  is 
strictly  modern  and  (unitary  in  every  respect,  and  without  doubt 
will  have  a  good,  wholesome  Influence  in  keeping  the  young  people 
of  Holstein  and  the  surrounding  country  occupied  with  good,  clean 
fun  during  the  vacation  period  of  every  year.  This  will  reflect  in 
better  citizenship  on  the  part  of  these  yoimg  people,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  had 
such  an  important  part  in  the  building  of  this  flne  Improvement. 
Yours  very  truly, 

BrELL  &  Winter  Engineering  Co., 
By  Walter  E.  Buell. 


Private    Utility    Expenditures,    Valuations,    and 

Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12. 1939 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  5660  of  the 
Conor ES.SIONAL  Record  of  May  17,  my  esteemed  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  offered  two  tables  covering  the 
financial  construction  record  of  the  electric-utility  industry. 
Based  on  this  tabular  presentation,  conclusions  were  drawn 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  misleading  and  inaccurate.  I  be- 
lieve it  may  be  advantageous  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  power  situation  to  offer  another  interpretation  of  the 
figures  and  facts  he  presented.  This  I  now  propose  to  do 
and  to  supplement  the  discussion  by  additional  collateral 
information.  My  endeavor  is  to  present  something  construc- 
tive, as  I  realize  that  this  debate  on  the  method  of  furnish- 
ing electric  power  to  the  public  will  continue  for  some  time. 

I  have  great  admiration  and  respect  for  the  sincerity 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  but  the  footnote  ap- 
pended to  his  tables  shows  that  the  source  of  this  informa- 
tion was  the  Power  Trust,  from  whose  periodical  organ  he 
quoted.  The  leaders  of  this  private-utility  Industry  have 
grossly  deceived  and  wronged  the  American  people.  Their 
methods  have  been  exposed  time  after  time.  Shortly  after 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  investigation  wsis  started  the 
leaders  of  the  electric  industry  promised  the  American  people 
that  they  Would  desist  from  antisocial  tactics.  This  promise 
has  not  been  kept.  The  dishonest  tactics  are  being  con- 
tinued  and   are   now   in   process  of   acceleration,   looking 
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toward  a  repetition  of  the  great  period  of  manipulation 
wh;ch  began  about  1920  and  terminated  in  1932. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  in  interpreting  these  Power 
Trust  tables,  failed  to  consider  the  history  of  the  industry, 
and  what  took  place  during  each  epoch  of  the  develop- 
ment iperiod.  He  failed  to  relate  expenditures  with  con- 
sumer growth.  If  he  had  made  this  comparison  the  reason 
for  the  drop  in  construction  expenditures  would  have  been 
evident. 

Prosperity  cannot  be  restored  by  false  and  deceptive 
propaganda.  It  is  not  a  question  of  prosperity  versus  back- 
door socialism.  All  that  is  involved  is  the  principle  of 
giving  the  people  a  fair  deal  and  differentiating  between 
what  constitutes  manipulation  and  what  constitutes  sound 
operation. 

It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  entirely 
wrong  in  his  Inference  that  one  company  overstepped  and 
the  entire  industry  is  being  penalized.  What  happened  in 
the  Insull  companies  happened  in  every  State.  Passing  on 
to  the  people  benefits  from  the  use  of  resources  belonging 
to  the  people  or  from  privileges  granted  by  them,  and  re- 
quiring the  private  utility  companies  to  live  within  the  law 
is  not  a  penalty. 

Public  confidence  In  private  utility  management  has  been 
badly  shaken.  It  is  not  due  to  Government  action  but  to 
enormous  losses,  heavy  overcharges,  and  antisocial  methods. 
Prosperity  in  this  industry  cannot  be  restored  until  public 
confidence  in  private  utilities  is  restored.  Public  confidence 
can  be  restored  if  the  industry  will  apply  the  principles  gov- 
erning constructive  operation  and  rate-making,  stay  within 
the  law,  get  out  of  politics,  desist  from  corrupting,  antisocial 
tactics,  and  free  the  industry  from  the  clutches  of  the  finan- 
cial manipulator  and  overlord  who  has  no  interest  in  decent 
management  and  good  service. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  make  a  general  observation.  In 
checking  the  tables  on  page  5660  of  the  Record,  I  find  a 
6- percent  dofference  in  the  new  construction  tables  for  the 
period  from  1923  to  1932,  as  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  similar  figures  given  on  page  a32  of  the  1938 
edition  of  Moody's  Manual.  So  slight  a  difference  is  to  be 
expected  and  is  of  no  great  consequence.  The  electric  com- 
panies are  also  engaged  in  the  gas  and  transportation  busi- 
ness. The  submitted  unscrambled  statistical  data  from  this 
triple  business  differs  from  time  to  time.  It  is  impossible 
under  these  conditions  to  expect  exact  statistical  reconcilia- 
tion. However,  long  ago  in  my  studies,  I  gave  up  the  idea 
that  exact  internal  statistical  agreement  can  be  reached  with 
figures  presented  by  this  industry.  Happily  there  is  a  twi- 
light zone  of  differences  and  if  we  stay  within  this  zone,  we 
are  on  safe  ground.  My  personal  experience  has  been,  as 
I  have  previously  pointed  out,  that  a  difference  of  6  percent 
or  less  in  rates,  bills,  or  charges  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
public.  It  takes  a  10-percent  or  greater  difference  to  be 
felt.  Therefore,  a  10-percent  difference — 5  percent  either 
way  from  a  mean — can  be  considered  as  the  twilight  zone, 
and  figures  falling  within  this  zone  can  be  considered  ac- 
curate for  the  purposes  at  hand.  This  general  statement 
applies  both  to  the  data  I  have  presented  and  will  hereafter 
present  and  to  the  tables  inserted  by  our  esteemed  colleague. 
If  there  was  only  a  6-  to  10-percent  difference  in  results, 
there  would  be  no  power  problem.  However,  differences  in 
the  order  of  50  to  100  percent  create  a  problem  of  substan- 
tial proportions. 

HISTORT    or    ELSCTRICAL    INDUSTRT 

This  Industry  had  its  genesis  in  1882  with  Edison's  per- 
fection of  the  incandescent  lamp  and  the  construction  of  the 
initial  generating  station  on  Pearl  Street,  in  New  York  City, 
From  1882  to  1902,  the  year  of  the  first  United  States  census 
of  the  industry,  the  growth  was  slow,  as  this  was  the  period 
of  transition  both  in  technical  development  and  the  habits 
of  people  who  reluctantly  accept  new  inventions  which  add 
to  living  costs.  During  these  times  electricity  was  scarce 
and  sold  from  15  to  20  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  Alternat- 
ing current,  the  technical  instrumentality  of  the  modern  de- 
velopment, came  with  Tesla's  perfection  of  the  induction 
motor  from  1888  to  1890. 


Water  power  was  first  converted  Into  electricity  in  1882  at 
Appleton,  Wis.  The  first  transmission  of  such  electricity 
followed  in  1889,  when  power  was  transmitted  from  Oregon 
City  13  miles  into  Portland,  Oreg.  This  notable  semicenten- 
nial anniversary  has  just  been  celebrated  in  Oregon.  I  recall 
seeing  the  first  transmission  line.  Up  to  1902  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  was  along  purely  local  lines.  The  peo- 
ple who  then  owned  and  managed  the  properties  v.ere  in 
daily  contact  with  their  customer  friends  and  associates. 
During  this  period  I  developed  the  Grande  Ronde  Electric 
Co.  This  company  had  100  miles  of  high-voltage  transmis- 
sion serving  about  15.000  people.  This  was  the  period  of 
good  feeling,  and  also  an  epoch  of  competition  between  gas 
and  electricity,  and  competition  in  a  number  of  cases  be- 
tween two  electric  companies  serving  the  same  area.  The 
holding  company  was  practically  nonexistent. 

The  next  12  years,  the  period  before  the  World  War. 
might  be  called  the  steam-turbine  age.  This  was  a  period 
of  great  and  beneficial  technical  development.  Urban  cen- 
ters started  to  grow  rapidly  creating  the  urge  for  a  profit- 
able electric  service.  Holding  companies  came  into  being  in 
this  era  as  a  result  of  apparent  profits.  The  object  of  the 
holding  companies  was  to  absorb  the  big  profits  of  the 
operating  companies,  also  to  make  it  possible  to  control 
large  investments  with  a  few  dollars.  The  combination  of 
local  companies  to  erase  competition  then  followed.  At 
first  these  consolidations  resulted  in  lowering  costs.  Profits 
then  became  attractive  and  mounted  with  expansion.  As  a 
result  of  such  an  evolution,  competition  could  no  longer  be 
counted  upon  to  control  prices.  The  regulatory  control  in 
this  era  rested  with  the  miuiicipalities.  Such  control  was 
ineffective.  It  was  charged,  and  shown  in  the  investigations 
which  followed,  that  such  control  led  to  corruption  and  a 
total  disregard  of  the  people's  rights. 

In  1902  Mayor  Seth  Low  of  New  York  City  raised  the 
Issue  of  monopolistic  control.  Out  of  this  issue  came  a 
public  demand  for  the  1905  utility  investigation,  conducted 
by  Charles  E.  Hughes.  The  Hughes  investigation  reported: 
"A  gross  abuse  of  legal  privileges,  overcapitalization,  and 
the  manipulation  of  securities  for  the  purpose  of  uniform 
control,  eliminating  all  possible  competition."  State  regu- 
latory control  was  the  natural  result  of  the  Hughes  investi- 
gation. The  first  State  commissions  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  electric  properties  came  in  1906  and  1907.  This  con- 
trol later  proved  to  be  just  as  ineffectual  as  the  former 
municipal  control,  and  subject  to  the  same  abuses.  It  is 
futile  to  hark  back  to  this  era  of  corrupt  control  of  State 
commissions,  but  those  who  knew  how  easy  it  was  constantly 
advocate  a  return  to  that  system. 

In  order  to  hold  monopolistic  control,  these  great  financial 
interests  sought  out  and  secured  all  the  favorable  and  easily 
accessible  water-power  sites.  These  interests  also  petitioned 
Congress  to  enact  special  dam  legislation,  giving  perpetual 
vested  rights  to  the  power  companies.  The  inevitable  abuses 
were  early  foreseen  by  Charles  E.  Hughes  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  This  trend  toward  taking  the  people's  resources 
was  stopped  by  the  memorable  veto  messages  of  Presidents 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  H.  Taft  in  the  period  1908 
to  1913.  These  messages,  together  with  the  pronouncements 
of  Gov.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  in  New  York  State,  started  the 
evolution  of  the  principles  and  policies  needed  to  protect 
our  people  f.om  the  evils  of  monopoly  and  to  retain  the 
people's  resources  in  their  own  possession.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  should 
ponder  the  principles  announced  by  the  leaders  of  his  party 
during  that  period.  He  will  then  realize  how  far  afield  in 
law  and  fact  the  Power  Trust  has  strayed. 

Prom  1914  to  1920  the  interest  of  the  American  people 
was  centered  on  the  World  War  and  its  immediate  problems. 
The  utility  question  was  secondary,  but  the  leaders  of  the 
industry  were  preparing  for  the  "great  racket."  In  evaluat- 
ing the  good  and  evil  of  this  Industry,  this  preparatory  period 
should  not  be  Ignored. 

The  era  from  1920  to  1932  should  be  called  the  era  of  the 
"great  racket."  Theoretically,  this  era  ended  in  1929,  but 
was  carried  over  until  1932  by  the  forced  completion  of  the 
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program  of  President  Hoover.  This  program  grew  out  of 
the  memorable  Washington  Conference  in  E>ecember  1929 
between  the  President  and  the  leaders  of  the  industry.  The 
years  from  1932  to  date  constitute  the  readjustment  period. 
Properly  to  survey  this  situation,  and  to  determine  facts,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  detail  the  happenings  in  the  last  two 
decades.  When  this  is  done  the  mistaken  conclusions  of  my 
colleague  will  be  apparent. 

THE   PERIOD   OF  THE   "GREAT  RACKET" 

The  "great  racket"  started  in  1920  with  a  publicity  cam- 
paign to  influence  public  opinion.  This  well-managed  and 
far-reaching  campaign  was  controlled  and  supervised  by 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association.  Every  available 
avenue  was  utilized  to  spread  misrepresentation  and  propa- 
ganda. Millions  upon  millions  of  the  rate  payers'  funds 
were  used  in  this  effort.  This  campaign  was  started  with 
the  statement  of  the  director  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association:  "Don't  be  afraid  of  expense;  the  public  pays  the 
expense." 

National  trends  now  favored  an  outstanding  growth  for 
this  new  Industry.  The  concentration  of  urban  population 
had  been  accelerated,  due  to  the  World  War.  This  condition 
permitted  high  density,  with  easy  concentration  of  facility 
resources  and  control.  During  the  previous  epoch  nationr.l 
wealth  had  increased  nearly  fourfold.  The  automobile  had 
been  developed  into  a  practical  and  low-cost  Instrimient  of 
transportation,  adding  multiple  sources  of  electric  consump- 
tion. The  radio  and  the  refrigerator  were  being  marketed, 
adding  the  desirable  characteristic  of  long -hour  use  to  the 
load  curve. 

Merchandising  of  energy-consiuning  devices  was  initiated. 
Every  trend  stimulated  new  electric-facility  construction. 
However,  this  stimulus  also  created  an  accompanying  de- 
structive Influence.  Holding  companies  competed  with  each 
other  in  the  purchase  of  operating  companies  at  any  price, 
knowing  that  with  their  propaganda  machine  working,  the 
excess  costs  could  be  saddled  on  the  public  in  flimsy  securi- 
ties and  the  supporting  high  monthly  tolls.  To  overcome  the 
handicaps  of  the  closed  mortgage,  and  to  facilitate  free  con- 
trol by  a  few,  financing  was  partly  accomplished  through  the 
sale  of  customer-ownership  securities,  and  pyramiding  one 
holding  company  on  another.  The  investment  bankers  and 
local  banks  joined  with  the  manipulators,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  innocent,  trusting  purchasers  millions  of  dollars  of 
questionable  issues. 

Such  a  propaganda  machine,  coupled  with  pegged  finance, 
and  a  release  of  security  sales-resistance  following  the 
Liberty  Loan  drives,  created  a  national  speculative  craving. 
The  ease  of  selling  securities  fostered  and  encouraged  ma- 
nipulation. If  it  had  been  more  difficult  to  sell  securities 
in  these  times,  and  the  State  regulatory  bodies  had  called 
public  attention  to  the  situation,  the  industry  today  would 
be  in  a  far  better  condition.  Commissions  earned  on  se- 
curities sales  also  tempted  investment  bankers  and  company 
employees  to  create  further  deceptive  propaganda.  Em- 
ployees were  forced  to  sell  securities.  Holding  company 
after  holding  company  appeared  in  Wall  Street  and  La  Salle 
Street.  When  the  chain  of  these  holding  companies  became 
too  numerous,  investment  and  security  companies  were  or- 
ganized and  superimposed  on  the  top  holding  company.  The 
base  of  this  artificial  pyramid  was  the  operating  company. 
This  company  provided  the  only  souixe  of  revenue,  and  was 
tlie  only  owner  of  physical  property.  The  cruel  farce  which 
victimized  so  many  of  our  people  was  created  on  the  myth 
of  futiu"e  enhanced  equities. 

The  attending  danger  was  early  foreseen  by  wise  men  within 
and  without  the  industry.  In  1927  Senator  Walsh,  of  Mon- 
tana, introduced  liis  resolution  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission investigation.  The  leaders  of  the  private  power  in- 
dustry fought  this  resolution  with  every  resource  at  their 
command  and  spent  well  over  a  million  dollars  of  the  rate- 
payers' money  in  this  one  fight.  The  private  electric  leaders 
testifled  before  the  Senate  committee.  They  stated  that  the 
resolution  was  not  necessary,  as  State  regulation  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  dishonesty,  misconduct,  and  evils  were  impos- 


sible. They  ignored  the  fact  that  State  regulation  could  not 
reach  the  holding  companies.  One  who  reads  these  Senate 
hearings  and  compares  the  statements  with  the  recent  pro- 
nouncements of  the  utility  barons  realizes  that  we  are  getting 
ready  for  a  repetition  in  utter  defiance  of  Federal  regulation. 

HOLDING    COMTANT   PTRAMIDmO 

The  holding  company  pyramid  was  an  artifice  created  to 
provide  control  by  a  few  nie:i,  with  a  small  or  no  actual  cash 
investment.  The  needed  cash  was  siphoned  from  the  public 
through  the  sale  of  bogus  securities  and  the  maintenance  of 
high  rate  levels.  Generally,  up  to  1928  the  operating  com- 
panies were  financed  largely  by  bonds.  In  some  cases  bonds 
totaled  75  percent  of  the  outstanding  securities.  The  average 
for  the  operating  company  was  about  30  percent  common 
stock,  15  percent  preferred  stock,  and  55  percent  bonds. 

The  promoter  was  able  to  secure  voting  control  of,  say.  20 
percent  of  the  common  stock  by  organizing  a  holding  com- 
pany. This  common  stock  of  the  operating  company  was 
sold  to  the  holding  company.  This  company  then  issued  and 
sold  notes,  debentures,  and  preferred  stock.  The  funds  se- 
cured from  these  sales  paid,  in  a  large  measure,  for  the 
common  stock  of  the  operating  company.  The  procedure 
was  then  repeated.  Additional  holding  companies  were  or- 
ganized and  further  security  sales  made  to  the  public.  For 
example,  I  have  on  several_occasions  cited  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Harrison  Williams,  with  a  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
cash  outlay,  made  over  $27^00,000  in  cash  for  securities  sold 
after  the  crash,  and  secured  stock  control  of  utilities  with 
an  asset  value  around  one  thousand  million  dollars.  Mr. 
Williams  still  controls  most  of  these  properties,  owing  a  debt 
of  gratitude  therefor  to  the  Federal  S.  E.  C.  The  investors, 
very  naturally,  feel  strong  resentment  toward  the  S.  E.  C. 

Such  holding  companies,  investment  trusts,  security  com- 
panies, and  subholding  companies  created  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  securities.  Such  offerings  required  monumental  sums 
for  yearly  fixed  charges. 

An  examination  of  the  annual  statements  of  a  series  of  top 
holding  companies  in  Moody's  Manual  shows  a  "compound- 
ing earning  effect"  between  the  earnings  of  the  operating 
company  and  the  earnings  of  the  top  holding  company.  This 
examination  indicates  that  for  every  1-percent  change  in  the 
earnings  of  the  operating  company,  the  top  holding  company 
realized  a  net  earning  change  of  about  8  percent.  With  the 
poorer  holding  company  this  compounding  ratio  was  much 
greater  than  8  to  1.  Judge  Haley,  when  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  cited  the  consolidated  earning  statement  of 
10  holding  companies  where  a  drop  of  11.7  percent  in  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  operating  companies  produced  an  earn- 
ing drop  of  90  percent  in  these  holding  companies.  This 
"compounding  earning  effect"  explains  why  the  operating 
companies  were  forced  into  unsound  rate  policies,  and  security 
values  crumpled  when  the  operating  companies  in  the  United 
States  encountered  the  small  decrease  of  12  percent  in  their 
gross  earnings  from  1930  to  the  low  point  of  the  depression. 
During  this  same  period  industrial  production  in  the  United 
States  dropped  50  percent  and  factory  pay  rolls  were  reduced 
65  percent. 

This  comparison  shows  clearly  that,  from  an  earning  stand- 
point, the  private  operating  utilities  were  better  off  than  most 
concerns.  This  favorable  condition  results  from  the  fact  that 
residential  and  small-business  consumers  constitute  the  back- 
bone of  the  power  market.  Yet  with  such  a  favorable  operat- 
ing showing  and  high-clafs  engineering  the  industry  slipped 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  liecause  of  manipulation  and  anti- 
social tactics.  Many  operating  companies  were  forced  Into 
bankruptcy  by  the  demands  of  their  holding-company  over- 
lords. 

THE  WRrrE-UPS 

In  addition  to  pyramiding,  the  private  power  comparjes  re- 
sorted to  writing  upward  ttie  assets  on  their  books  in  order  to 
create  a  semblance  of  justification  for  securities  sold  to  the 
public  and  to  cover  up  balance-sheet  manipulations. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  uncoveaed  various  devious 
devices  to  counterfeit  values.  It  also  uncovered  the  fact  that 
these  mark-ups  were  made  in  most  cases  without  legal,  gov- 
ernmental, or  regulatory  authority.    In  this  investigation  the 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  covered  18  top  holding  companies, 
42  subholding  companies,  and  91  operating  units— a  small 
percentage  of  the  total.  This  sampling  examination  revealed 
write-ups  of  around  $2,000,000,000.  if  we  include  the  write-ups 
later  reversed  by  seme  of  the  larger  holding  companies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Electrical  World  of  February  27.  1932,  the 
Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.,  with  operating  affiliates  in  nearly 
every  State  of  the  Union,  wrote  down  their  assets  $449,100,- 
000.  The  Niagara-Hudson,  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  and 
the  Appalachian  Power  Co.  also  later  marked  dovm.  in  whole 
or  in  part,  assets  previously  written  up.  An  examination  of 
the  balance  sheets  given  in  Moody's  Manual  for  these  four 
companies  indicates  a  write-down  of  $730,600,000. 

Such  write-ups  and  write-dov.ns  have  victimized  innocent 
investors  in  every  section  of  our  country'.  This  examina- 
tion indicates  that  the  process  of  wTite-ups  and  write-downs 
has  resulted  in  investment  losses  from  around  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  billion  dollars.  The  present  lack  of  confidence 
'  l.s  clearly  due  to  such  holding-company  practices.  The 
losses  have  been  spread  among  small  investors  of  the  Na- 
tion who  had  pathetic  faith  that  they  would  share  in  earn- 
ings resulting  from  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  industry. 
They  are  now  on  relief  or  W.  P.  A.,  and  it  is  indeed  sur- 
prising that  they  do  not  more  openly  show  resentment 
against  those  who  so  ruthlessly  deceived  them. 

RISE    AND     FALL     OF     CONSTRUCTION     EXPENDITL-KES 

To  understand  and  interpret  the  figures  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  earn- 
ings, consumption,  growth-rate,  and  saturation  divided 
among  each  class  of  consumers.  The  residential,  farm,  and 
smail-business  constomers  contribute  64.8  percent  of  the 
industry's  revenue,  with  only  37.1  percent  of  the  total  kilo- 
watt-hcur  use.  The  wholesale  power  customers  pay  28.2 
percent  of  the  revenue  and  consume  53.8  percent  of  the 
kilowatt-hours.  From  this  statement  and  the  fact  that  the 
home  owners  increa.3ed  their  consumption  during  the  de- 
pression v/hen  industrial  activity  dropped  to  low  levels,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  home  owners  and  the  small -business  men 
are  the  backbone  of  the  business. 

I  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  statistics  of  the 
home  consimiers: 

Home  and  farm  electric-consumer  data 
fExrr«s5«<l  in  units  of  l.OOO.     Applies  to  entire  continental  United  Slatesl 


Total  population  of  T'nif4^  States. 

Totiil  uiiniber  of  families 

IIoiiip  pU'Otric  con.-iumeni 

Percent  of  total  familiM  .served 

Total  dwdlinps  (fstiajateJ)' 

Pcrt-ent  of  dwellinps  served 


IWO 

1830 

1932 

1935 

10.^.711 

122.775 

124.  WO 

127.  S21 

24.  sri 

■J9,  'nO.'i 

30.  «» 

;U.034 

8. 100 

20, ^ao 

ig.sjo 

21.235 

3.T4 

fi«.  .5 

05.3 

fix  0 

21,  VJO 

25.205 

25,4.'« 

26,000 

37  8 

81.5 

78.0 

81.5 

1937 


129.  2.';7 

3i.4:>5 
22,9:59 

72.7 

26.;J00 

87.2 


1  Mn<Klv  estimates  (np  alO— 19:18  edition^  that  over  Sfl  percent  of  nofif-irm  families 
are  .-^rvtHl  and  19. ^  percent  of  the  farm  fannlies.  The  atwve  table  ((•onit>osite  of  both 
rl!i.-;sf.v.  shows  87.2  ptrnT.t  ■>f  all  dwellini's  in  the  Lniie<l  States  serve  1.  In  Wi~,  19.3 
fiercerit  of  farms  were  serve<l:  in  WX.  3  i^rrent  were  serve-!;  m  1930,  10  3  percent; 
1832.  113  pen»nt;  in  \Sfi.\  12  6  |)ert«nt.  This  table  is  indii^iive  for  the  country  as 
a  wtiole  and  c-annot  be  iise-i  &i  a  ga?e  for  any  particuliir  section 

From  this  table  it  Is  apparent  that  the  largest  number  of 
home  consumers  were  connected  to  the  lines  between  1920  and 
1932.  This  large  number  of  new  consumers  required  new  ex- 
tensions. Out  of  seven  and  eleven  one-hundredths  billion 
dollars  expenditures  by  the  industry  between  1923  and  1932, 
five  and  sixty-one  one-hundedths  billion  dollars  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  transmission  lines,  distribution 
systems,  and  facilities  connected  with  distribution.  (See 
Moody,  p.  a32.  1938  edition.)  In  these  years  population  was 
increasing  at  the  armual  rate  of  1.62  percent,  whereas  do- 
mestic electric  consumers  increased  at  the  annual  rate  of 
12.4  percent,  or  seven  and  seven-tenths  times  faster  than 
population  growth.  This  divergence  in  growth  rates  gives 
evidence  that  a  saturation  point  was  being  approached. 
Henceforth  distribution  extensions  will  depend  largely  on 
population  growth,  and  reaching  the  small  percentage  of 
available  unconnected  urban  prospects  and  the  remaining 
available  rural  consumers,  who  are  widely  scattered,  the 
thickly  populated  sections  having  been  reached.    The  great 


expansion  period  is  over.    The  industry  cannot  spend  as  it 
spent  before. 

From  1920  to  1925  population  in  the  United  States  increased 
at  the  annual  rate  of  1.73  percent;  from  1925  to  1930  the  rate 
was  1.38  percent;  and  from  1930  to  1935.  0.77  percent.  This 
declining  rate  has  significance  for  the  electric  industry,  which 
also  feels  the  tendency  toward  centralization  in  cities. 

The  number  of  domestic  consumers  dropped  from  1929  to 
1932  resulting  from  families  doubling  up  and  di.<^connecting 
service  during  depths  of  the  depression.  Tlie  1929  level  was 
again  reached,  beginning  with  1934.  Fi'om  1934  through  1937 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  domestic  consumers  was  at  the 
annual  rate  of  3  percent.  People  again  had  jobs.  This  re- 
versal largely  explains  the  increase  shown  in  the  gentleman's 
table  for  193T  and  1938. 

The  growth  in  number  of  rural  consumers  from  1920  to 
1928  was  only  306,000  for  the  whole  United  States,  and  by 
1932  this  increase  was  509,000  as  compared  with  1920.  Dur- 
ing these  years  the  policies  of  the  private  companies  impeded 
rural  growth.  However,  the  advent  of  the  R.  E.  A.  accel- 
erated the  number  of  rural  connections,  and  by  1937  the 
number  had  reached  1,241,000  out  of  the  possible  three  or 
four  million  available  farms.  Threats  of  public  power  had 
forced  companies  to  put  on  high-pressure  campaigns  for 
riu-al  extensions.  As  a  result,  customers  found  themselves 
hog-tied  v/hen  a  really  advantageous  opportunity  for  public 
development  was  offered. 

The  growth  statistics  of  the  small-business  consumers 
illuminate  a  phase  of  changing  business  conditions  not 
always  realized.  From  1920  to  1928  the  increase  in  number 
of  such  consumers  was  1,830,000.  In  the  latter  year  the 
growth  curve  flattened  out  and  remained  practically  hori- 
zontal until  1935.  From  1935  up  through  1937,  the  number 
increased  only  from  3,710.000  to  3,890.000.  The  small-busi- 
ness-growth curve  stopped  and  the  sharp  upward  rise  about 
1927,  indicating  that  ccnditions  were  changing  and  the 
brakes  were  going  on  early.  This  situation,  compared  with 
population  growth,  indicates  that  the  small-business  man, 
with  his  employment  possibilities,  was  being  crowded  out  of 
the  picture  as  early  as  1928. 

Wholesale  power  consumers,  chiefly  factories,  dropped 
from  368,000  in  1929  to  260.000  at  the  beginning  of  1938,  indi- 
cating again  that  the  little  fcllcw  was  being  crowded  out. 
These  growth  statistics,  covering  the  four  principal  classes 
of  service,  together  with  the  station  statistics  and  financial 
practices  which  I  will  hereafter  cover,  fully  explain  the  drop 
in  expenditures  cited  by  my  friend. 

The  total  new  business  extensions  of  all  classes  in  the 
industry  from  1922  to  1932  were,  in  round  nimibers,  11,- 
700,000  or  a  7,000.000  million  growth  rate  for  a  period  of  6 
years.  In  the  next  6  years  cited  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  this  extension  increase  was  2.500.000.  or  35.7  per- 
cent of  the  consumer  increase  rate,  from  1923  to  1932.  The 
new  construction  average  annual  expenditures  of  the  indus- 
try cited  by  my  colleague  during  the  past  6  years  was  39.6 
percent  of  the  expenditures  of  the  earlier  period.  The  close 
agreement  of  these  two  percentages  definitely  ties  together 
cause  and  effect.  The  consumer  saturation  point  w^as  being 
approached.  Businessmen  do  not  make  extensions  unless 
business  is  in  sight.  The  business  increases  from  new  con- 
sumers will  be  small  from  here  on,  and  to  infer  that  Ruch 
expenditures  as  were  encountered  in  1923  to  1932  would 
Continue  is  dangerous  reasoning.  Such  statements  are  being 
made  to  reconstruct  falsely  or  without  reasonable  fcunda- 
ticn  a  base  for  practices  of  frenzied  finance  which  existed 
in  the  racket  era.  The  industry  cannot  again  spend  at  the 
previous  rate  for  new  lines.  Future  expenditures  miiLSt  be 
for  replacing  obsolete  equipment.  The  great  expansion  pe- 
riod is  over;  but  companies  have  not  amortized  and  built 
up  reserves.  The  companies  alone  are  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  they  have  outstanding  debt  on  dead  equipment. 

GENERATINO   PLANTS 

The  tabular  presentation  which  follows  indicates  the  .situ- 
ation as  to  installed  generating  capacity  of  the  private 
companies  in  the  United  States. 
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Installed  generating  capacity,  private  electric  utilities  of   United 

States 

[Eipre&ied  in  tinits  of  1,000] 


Total  installed  capacity,  kilowatts 

Percent  total  hydro  capacity  ' 

Percent  total  fuel  eapacity  > 

Capacity  factor  hydro,  iiercent  • 

Cajtecity  factor  fuel,  percent ' 

Capacity  factor  all  private  plants,  percent  ... 
Millions  of  kilowatt-bours  produced,  private 

ntilities ._ 

Millions    of    kllowatt-hoan    prodaccd,    all 

plants -. 

Tons  of  eofll  nsed,  all  plants 

Barrels  of  fiiel  oil  u-scd,  all  plants 

Millions  of  cubic  feet  ol  nulural  gus  used,  all 

plants 


1020 

1030 

1032 

12,022 

30,285 

32,033 

26.3 

26.3 

26.6 

73.7 

73.7 

73.4 

48.0 

42.4 

30.0 

20.5 

29.6 

21.3 

84.7 

83.2 

26  4 

37,  716 

86,114 

74,4S8 

43,334 

94.652 

82,377 

42,93S 

42,910 

30,296 

10.466 

0,263 

7,067 

21, 8f.l 

120,297 

107,840 

1035 


89,330 

08.464 
34. 164 
11,378 

125,239 


'  Private  plants:  Utilities,  mining;,  and  railroads. 

I  All  plants  in  Inited  States. 

The  cap.icity  of  all  Federally  owned  hydros  at  the  end  of  1938  wa.s  1,124.200  kilo- 
watts out  of  11.0ti3,0fi3  kilowatts  installed  in  United  States  or  one-ninth  of  the  tt)t:il. 
EtKht-ninths  of  the  hydrt*  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  owned  by  private  utility 
companies.  Federal  capacity  was  only  S  percent  of  the  total  of  hydro  and  fuel 
capacity. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  presentation  are: 

First.  The  increase  of  Installed  capacity  from  1920  to  1932 
was  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  additional  capacity  was  not  added 
from  1932  to  1937.  Industrial  inactivity  had  reduced  capac- 
ity factor  to  26.6  percent,  and  no  reason  then  existed  for 
additional  capacity. 

Second.  The  private  companies  have  appropriated  most  of 
the  good  accessible  hydros,  having  seven  and  seven -tenths 
times  as  much  hydro  as  the  Federal  Government. 

Third.  The  capacity  factor,  which  is  a  term  to  designate 
the  percentage  of  the  time  the  investment  dollar  is  working. 
Is  low.  In  1920  the  investment  dollar  was  idle  65.3  percent 
of  the  time;  in  1930,  66.8  percent;  and  in  1937,  61.2  percent. 
Interest,  amortization,  and  depreciation  charges  continue 
100  percent  of  the  time.  In  the  Ontario  hydro  the  invest- 
ment dollar  Is  idle  only  35.2  percent  of  the  time.  A  high 
idle  time  ratio  makes  high  rates,  and  idle  time  results  from 
unsound  rate  forms. 

Fourth.  Coal  use  per  unit  has  been  materially  reduced 
since  1920  by  increasing  mechanical  efficiency.  The  salva- 
tion of  coal-producing  regions  lies  In  increasing  long-hour 
u.se  by  cheap  rates.  Instead  of  banking  the  fires,  keep  them 
going  24  hours  a  day.  This,  together  with  increased  use  of 
natural  gas,  has  curtailed  coal  production.  The  use  of 
natural  gas  represents  65  percent  of  the  electric  production 
of  the  private  comi>anles. 

Nearly  three  million  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  of 
the  private  utilities  is  old  and  obsolete,  having  an  age  over 
25  years.  This  equipment  needs  replacing  and  would  rep- 
resent new  construction  expenditures  of  at  kast  $300,000,000. 
Normally  this  construction  should  be  financed  out  of  re- 
tirement reserves  and  not  from  new  securities,  if  sound 
business  practices  had  been  followed. 

The  accumulated  retirement  reserves  of  all  the  private 
companies  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  8  percent 
of  the  property  and  plant  account.  The  six  best  private 
systems  in  the  United  States  have  in  such  reserves  an 
average  of  18.7  percent  of  their  fixed  property,  while  the 
total  Ontario  Public  Hydro  has  40.5  percent.  Public  plants 
protect  investments  because  the  speculative  feature  is  absent. 
If  adequate  reserves  had  been  set  up,  instead  of  making  pay- 
ments to  holding  companies,  this  construction  could  proceed 
without  any  outside  financing.  Here  we  have  a  concrete 
example  of  the  evils  of  manipulation  holding  up  necessary 
construction.  The  operating  companies  have  created  this 
situation  by  malpractices.  This  should  be  corrected,  and 
adequate  reserves  set  up.  To  urge  that  Federal  Government 
agencies  should  make  rehabilitation  loans  to  utilities  is  to 
make  a  confession  of  incompetence  as  to  management.  If 
they  could  not  set  up  reserves  in  the  expansion  period  of 
great  profits,  they  can  never  operate  successfully  until  hold- 
ing-company practices  are  changed. 


FAVORS    CEANTED    A    PRIVILEGSD    CTTIZEK 


My  friend  stated.  In  effect,  that,  because  one  company 
overstepped  and  did  wrong  there  is  no  reason  why  the  entire 
Industry  should  be  penalized.  Such  a  statement  gives  a 
totally  incorrect  impression.  Investment  losses  or  wrong- 
doing has  been  spread  by  the  utility  manipulators  to  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Space  does  not  permit  listing  all  such 
cases.  The  printed  record  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's investigation,  which  by  no  means  covered  the  entire 
industry,  would  occupy  a  sizable  bookcase.  For  the  pur- 
pose at  hand  I  will  cite  only  a  few  cases. 

Those  who  have  some  lingering  faith  in  the  processes 
of  democratic  governments  may  find  the  faith  badly  shattered 
after  studying  the  public  caieer  and  record  of  Harrison  Wil- 
liams, utility  magnate. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co..  which  services  my  colleague's  dis- 
trict, is  controlled  in  part  by  the  Harrison  Williams  Interests. 
I  have  previously  pointed  out  how  Mr.  Williams  kited  the  se- 
curities of  his  companies  by  stock-pegging  methods  to  a  mar- 
ket price  of  $680,000,000  with  acknowledged  stated  "written 
up"  assets  of  only  38  percent  of  such  a  market  price.  Mr. 
Williams'  St.  Louis  property  is  now  under  fire  for  alleged 
corrupting  tactics  and  concealed  political  donations.  This 
situation  was  exposed  by  the  St.  Louis  papers  a  few  months 
ago.  The  charter  of  this  compay — the  Union  Electric  Co. 
of  Missouri — in  one  locality  is  now  being  attacked  in  the 
courts  for  violation  of  the  State  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  How 
his  interests  recently  flimfiammed  owners  of  forty-four  and 
a  half  millions  of  preferred  stock,  in  the  Middle  West  States, 
can  be  found  on  page  1793  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  22,  1939. 

The  Williams  organizations  have  been  using  the  Klau- 
Van-Piertersen-Dunlap  propaganda  agency  of  Milwaukee. 
This  agency  at  the  present  time  is  re-creating  the  well-known 
utility  misrepresentation  propaganda  of  the  early  twenties. 
The  95  street-lighting  contracts  secured  by  the  Williams 
company  within  the  last  2  years  in  Illinois  strongly  suggest 
irregular  methods.  If  the  State  capital  lobbying  practices  of 
his  companies  were  exposed,  the  people  would  drive  from 
public  life  all  their  elected  representatives  working  with  the 
Williams  agents.  Illinois  and  Missouri  utility  legislative 
lobbies  would  shame  the  worst  of  the  emperors  of  ancient 
Rome.  There  is  always  an  influx  of  evil  forces  into  each 
capital.  How  a  former  Williams  employee  engaged  in  such 
practices  has  been  planted  in  one  of  the  Government's  reg- 
ulatory Eigencies  in  Washington,  having  jurisdiction  over 
securities,  was  cited  at  length  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  last 
March.  This  same  henchman  piloted  the  Williams  em- 
ployees through  this  department  on  a  seciulty  reclassifica- 
tion scheme  in  the  spring  of  1937.  Later,  high-pressure 
stock  salesmen  misrepresented  facts  to  the  security  owners 
in  order  to  secure  sufficient  proxies  to  give  this  reclassifica- 
tion proposal  the  requisite  authorization,  thus  defrauding 
thousands  of  innocent  investors  while  the  company  came  out 
with  all  they  wanted.  Even  Federal  regulation  generally 
fails.  Ttie  only  way  this  matter  can  be  controlled  is  by  pub- 
lic operation  of  generating  plants  and  the  yardstick  com- 
petition of  publicly  owned  distribution  systems. 

Here  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Williams  company,  which 
operates  the  local  electric  utility,  is  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  75-percent  stock  return,  through  manip- 
ulation, in  violation  of  the  Utility  Commission  Act  of  1913 
while  the  needy  of  the  city  are  being  reduced  to  starvation. 
The  Federal  and  District  Governments  are  contributing  an- 
nually $460,000  in  excess  charges  toward  this  extortionate 
return.  A  just  utility  payment  to  the  District  might  offset 
some  of  the  bitterness  of  the  new  income  tax.  Two  years  ago, 
on  this  floor,  I  fully  explained  the  utility  rate  and  tax  situa- 
tion in  the  District.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  the  District 
Committee.  The  Williams  record  is  far  from  'illy  white,"  as 
he  is  pictured  by  his  associates  in  the  utility  business.  If  our 
democracy  Is  to  survive,  these  practices  must  be  stopped.  The 
responsibility  must  be  fixed  and  the  guilty  punished. 
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Electric  consumers  in  all  classes  in  the  Slate  of  Michigan 
are  paying  in  exce-s  charges  $47,000,000  annually  as  com- 
pared with  rates  under  the  well-lmown  Tacoma  sj'stem.  II 
the  Ontario  public  rates  were  in  effect  in  Michigan,  the 
"Michigan-rate  payers  would  save  annually  $51,900,000.  The 
Detroit  small-residential  user— 25  kilowatt-hours  per 
month— pays  59  percent  more  than  his  Windsor  neighbor 
when  the  tax  equivalent  is  added  to  the  Windsor  rate.  The 
larger  Detroit  residential  consumer— 250  kilowatt-hours  per 
month — pays  79  percent  more  than  he  would  pay  if  he  lived 
in  Windsor.  In  E>etroit,  the  composite  small-business  con- 
sumers pay  60  percent  more  than  the  like  small-business 
consumers  in  Windsor,  when  taxes  in  both  localities  are 
equalized. 

VICTIMIZED     INVESTORS 

The  Middle  West  Co.  story,  involving  nearly  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  of  indebtedness  for  the  holding  company  i 
and  its  subsidiaries,  is  well  known.  Often  told,  also,  is  the 
story  of  how  its  security  affiliate  sold  $115,000,000  of  notes  | 
and  stocks  to  the  public  when  the  holding  company  was  in-  | 
solvent.  Middle  West  Co.  security  holders  lost  93  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  invested,  recently  recovering  the  7  cents  I 
en  the  doUar. 

Judge  Haley,  who  conducted  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion investigations  from  1928  to  1935,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  market  value  of  the  securities  of  25  holding  companies 
dropped  from  $19,250,000,000  in  1929  to  $2,250,000,000  in 
1935— a  drop  of  $17,000,000,000.  Just  ihink  of  it,  17  times  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  Oregon.  This  astounding  declara- 
tion shows  how  large  the  losses  were  to  the  American  people 
from  kiting  and  pegging  manipulations.  The  millions  of 
losers,  and  their  friends,  will  never  forget,  and  should  never 
forget  nor  again  trust  those  who  defrauded  them.  The  re- 
lief rolls  are  tcday  full  of  old  people  who  have  had  their 
life's  savings  taken  from  them  by  security  pegging  opera- 
tions of  holding  companies. 

The  Electric  Bond  &  Share,  the  Commonwealth  & 
Southern,  the  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  and  the  Niagara  Hud- 
son Co.  haie  written  down,  within  the  last  few  years,  their 
combined  assets  in  the  amount  of  $730,600,000. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  that  90  companies  with  total  lia- 
bilities of  $1,933,000,000  have  taken  bankruptcy  through  the 
77B  route  of  the  Federal  bankruptcy  law.  Forty-one  com- 
panies, with  liabihties  of  $1,744,000,000  have  either  defaulted 
on  part  of  their  issues  or  are  offering  security  readjustment 
or  reclassification  plans.  Of  these  131  companies.  53  are 
operating  units  and  the  balance  are  holding  companies. 
This  summary  does  not  pretend  to  include  all  of  the  private 
companies  in  the  country. 

Cities  Service  of  New  York,  a  $1,250,000,000  holding  com- 
pany, owning  over  150  subcompanies,  covered  the  Nation  just 
before  the  break  of  '29  with  security  salesmen  and 
security  dealers,  handling  highly  pegged  and  manipulated 
securities.  This  stock  was  daily  sold  on  the  basis  of  the 
previous  day's  pegged  market  price.  After  the  stock  market 
break,  the  price  of  these  securities  dropped  to  extremely  low 
^levels,  with  enormous  losses.  The  objective  of  the  seciu-ity 
affiliate  of  Cities  Service  was  to  spread  the  issues  as  widely 
as  possible  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  dumping.  Such  a 
planned  objective  resulted  in  effecting  the  maximum  number 
of  victims.  In  the  Cities  Service  manipulations  it  was  found 
that  purchases  were  made  by  the  security  affiliate  to  ele- 
vate the  security  market  price. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  would  look  into  the 
records  covering  the  Standard  Gas  &  Electric,  the  Associate 
Gas  &  Electric,  the  UUlities  Power  &  Light,  the  Poshay  In- 
terests, and  the  Peirce  Cos..  he  would  find  a  further  record 
of  large,  widespread  investment  losses.  One  of  the  manipu- 
lators had  time  for  contemplation  in  a  Federal  penitentiary 
whe*e  his  stay  was  all  too  short. 

OREGON    IN\-E3TORS     ALSO    VICTIMIZED 

It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  relate  the  doings  of  Insull 
and  Harrison  Williams,  those  glamorous  figures  of  the 
utility  world,  and  to  omit  the  story  of  what  a  private  utility 


company  is  doing  in  Oregon  today.    Our  company  is  smaller 
in  size  but  not  less  adroitly  manipulated. 

Oregon,  at  this  moment,  is  having  a  repetition  of  a  utility- 
security  manipulation  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Portland  Electric  Power  Co.  is  taking  bankruptcy  after 
a  previous  security  adjustment  not  long  since.  The  previous 
adjustment  grew  out  of  the  purchase  of  the  Seattle  Gas  Co., 
at  a  ridiculously  high  price,  by  the  holding  company  which 
controUed  the  Portland  operating  company,  and  other  trans- 
actions of  a  similar  nature. 

Oregon  papers  now  report  that  the  company's  25,000 
security  owners  are  organizing  to  protest  this  last  procedure, 
and  will  refuse  to  pay  their  light  bills  imtil  their  interests  are 
protected.  The  organizers  of  this  movement  allege  that  the 
company  has  earned  sufficient  sums  to  pay  interest  and 
dividends,  but  that  the  earnings  have  been  used  for  large 
official  salaries  and  expenses,  and  corrupt  political  work. 

A   few    days   ago   a   meeting    of    Pepco   security   holders 
was  held  at  the  Marion  Hotel  in  Salem.  Oreg.    The  press 
reported  that  this  was  a  pitiful  gathering.    The  average  age 
of  those  present  at  this  meeting  was  approximately  65  years. 
A  few  years  ago  these  people  were  considered  to  be  in  com- 
fortable financial  condition,  and  well  prepared  for  old  age. 
after  a  life  of  labor  and  self-denial.    They  had  invested  their 
savings  in  these  securities  on  being  assured  by  the  company's 
soft-tongued  salesmen  that  the  company's  earnings  would 
provide  comfort  in  their  declining  years.    This  was  a  hope- 
less, deceived  crowd.    The  market  price  of  their  securities 
was'  only  2  cents  on  each  purchase  dollar.    Wliat  comfort 
can  these  old  people  receive,  when  they  realize  that  they 
must  go  on  relief,  and  over  $100,000  annually  of  their  funds 
are  going  to  a  small,  select  ciew  in  Portland,  profiting  from 
this  receivership.    They  also  knov.-  that,  though  being  on 
relief  they  still  must  pay  light  bills  to  the  company  which  Is 
indebted  to  them,  or  have  their  electric  service  discontinued. 
With  such  irreparable  injuries  coming  to  light,  how  can  the 
power  industry  expect  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  people? 
Such  performances  kill  the  desire  of  investors  to  place  their 
I   savings  in  electric  securities.    If  the  Portland  Electric  Power 
I  Co.  had  been  properly  managed,  these  innocent  people  would 
I  not  be  suffering  today.    With  proper  management,  the  debt 
would  have  been  amortized,  and  the  equities  and  earnings  of 
the  so-called  investors  protected.    I  understand  that  no  divi- 
dends have  been  paid  for  years.    This  bankruptcy  has  prob- 
ably been  entered  into  by  the  company  so  it  may  get  out 
from  under  the  burden  resulting  from  its  own  manipulations. 
I   Can   such   people  be   trusted  to  pass   along   to  the   public 
;   through   their   distribution   systems   the   benefits   of   cheap 
Bonneville  power,  as  the  law  contemplates? 

These  practices  cause  unrest  and  account  for  the  feeling 
of  insecurity  and  lack  of  confidence  which  pervades  our 
country.  The  worst  part  of  this  story  is  that  it  wrs  delib- 
erately planned  and  conceived  through  a  campaign  of  mis- 
representation. The  Salem,  Oreg..  meeting  is  typical  of  what 
has  happened,  and  is  still  happening  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Will  we  allow  continuance  of  such  operations?  Will 
those  with  savings  ever  forget  past  experience  and  again 
entrust  money  to  private  utilities  which  are  but  creatures 
of  absentee  holding  company  owners? 

These  widespread  great  public  losses  have  inspired  dis- 
trust in  most  electric  securities.  Before  the  security  sales 
level  of  1923  to  1932,  cited  by  my  friend,  can  be  reached, 
public  confidence  in  the  industry  must  be  restored. 

HINDRANCES     TO     PUBLIC     POWER 

The  real  hindrance  to  public  power,  even  the  amount 
necessary  for  yardstick  purposes,  is  the  present  manipula- 
tion by  the  same  aggregation  of  plunderers  who  robbed  the 
American  investor  of  billions  of  dollars  through  the  sale  of 
pyramided  and  counterfeit  securities. 

They,  today,  no  doubt  have  the  upper  hand  in  Oregon 
politics  and  are  a  potent  influence  in  national  politics. 
Through  their  news  disseminations  they  tell  the  people  that 
politicians  corrupt  business,  when  the  reverse  is  actually  the 
fact.     This  tjrpe  of  business,  with  its  unlimited  resources, 
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gains  the  sought  objective  through  corrupting  the  politicians. 
It  is  only  the  vast  accumulations  of  funds  that  makes  cor- 
ruption possible. 

These  plundering  manipulators  organize  local  fake  tax 
leagues  or  protective  associations  under  the  guise  of  render- 
ing a  public  service  whenever  their  privileges  are  threatened. 
Unsuspecting,  high-class  citizens  are  enlisted  in  the  move- 
ment, and  when  this  backing  is  secured  the  field  is  open  for 
a  campaign  of  misrepresentation.  So-called  institutional 
advertising  in  the  press  is  the  next  step,  and  further  misin- 
formation is  supplied  to  unsuspecting  reporters  and  nm 
as  news  Items.  Canned  editorials  abound.  Paid  workers 
then  circulate  through  the  community  spreading  the  final 
dose  of  misrepresentation.  The  people  are  seldom  able  to 
secure  the  facts,  even  from  State  utility  commissions  sup- 
posedly instituted  for  their  protection.  If  they  could  secure 
accurate  information,  the  power  question  would  cease  to  be 
a  problem.  I  need  only  to  cite  as  an  example  the  very  recent 
campaigns  in  Clark  and  Yakima  Counties  in  Washington 
and  Hood  River  County,  Oreg.  Responsible  citizens  of  Clark 
County  protested  to  Federal  agencies  here  in  Wasliington, 
claiming  that  the  Portland  electric  companies  spent  over 
$100,000  in  that  county  last  November  to  defeat  a  pxDwer 
district  election. 

Back-door  methods  are  another  hindrance.  Just  recently 
the  city  of  Spokane  renewed  a  long-term  franchise  of  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.  which  had  some  years  to  run. 
This  was  an  advance  move  to  prevent  the  people  of  Spokane 
from  receiving  full  benefits  from  Coulee  Dam,  As  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  the  renewal  was  accomplished 
without  requisite  publicity.  The  Washington  Water  Power 
Co,  is,  like  the  Northwestern,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Electric 
Bond  &  Share.  The  president  of  this  subsidiary  company  ap- 
peared before  a  Senate  committee  recently,  urging  the  cur- 
tailment of  Bonneville  appropriations,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  statement  presented  was  prepared  by  a  Washington 
lobbying  agency.  The  perverted  methods  of  this  agency 
in  dealing  with  the  old  Federal  Power  Commission  were 
exposed  by  Senator  Couzens  some  9  years  ago.  Thus  the  old 
faces,  under  a  different  mask,  continue  to  appear  in  the  role 
of  deception. 

A     BENEFICIAL     COMPARISON PUBLIC     AND     PRIVATE     POWER 

In  spite  of  an  approach  toward  the  consumer  saturation 
point,  the  entire  power  industry  has  a  bright  future  If  it 
travels  the  road  of  safe,  fair,  and  op>en  operation.  To  indi- 
cate such  a  direction  I  will  now  briefly  present  an  Interesting 
comparison.  Throughout  this  comparison  it  Is  well  to  repeat 
and  remember  that  the  domestic  and  small -business  con- 
sumers are  the  backbone  of  the  Industry. 

The  publicly  owned  Ontario  Hydro  started  in  1913  serving 
14  municipalities.  At  that  time  the  average  domestic  rate 
both  in  Ontario  and  the  United  States  was  a  trifle  under 
9  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  and  the  domestic  consumption 
265  kilowatt-hours  per  year.  By  1923  the  United  States 
average  rate  was  7.4  cents  and  the  consumption  360  kilowatt- 
hours.  At  the  start,  the  Hydro  cut  their  rates  in  two,  using 
the  conventional  form  of  rate.  After  an  intensive  study,  the 
Hydro  next  introduced  a  cheap  load  building  rate  form  in 
1916.  This  form  is  still  in  force.  From  1913  to  1923  the 
average  Ontario  town  trebled  its  domestic  consumption  and 
approached  a  2-cent-average  rate  -nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
then  average  United  States  rate. 

From  1923  to  1930  the  United  States  average  domestic  rate 
dropped  only  from  7.3  to  6.3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  with  an 
increase  in  annual  consumption  of  132  per  kilowatt-hour  per 
consumer  per  year.  In  Ontario,  by  contrast,  the  increase  was 
four  and  five-tenths  times  as  great  under  an  average  rate  of 
1 .6  cents,  or  one-quarter  of  the  then  average  United  States  rate. 
The  need  for  holding  company  earnings,  and  the  compound- 
ing earning  demand  of  the  holding  companies  previously 
cited,  prevented  the  United  States  operating  companies  from 
adopting  such  a  promotional  rate,  and  benefiting  its  domestic, 
rural,  and  commercial  consumers,  as  well  as  increasing 
earnings. 


At  the  end  of  1937,  the  14  original  Ontario  municipali- 
ties had  an  average  rate  of  1.3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
with  a  yearly  consumption  of  1.835  kilowatt-hours.  Under 
this  same  average  rate,  Toronto  had  a  consumption  of  2,180 
kilowatt-hoiu^;  Ottawa  had  a  consumption  of  4,080  kilowatt- 
hours  under  an  average  rate  of  less  than  1  cent.  In  1937, 
the  United  States  average  rate  was  4.4  cents  and  the  con- 
sumption 780  kilowatt-hours. 

During  the  World  War  the  gross  revenue  per  customer 
dropped  both  in  the  United  States  and  Ontario,  and  it  was 
about  1921  before  the  1913  earning  levels  were  recovered  in 
both  countries.  Since  this  date,  the  gross  earnings  per 
customer  in  the  United  States  have  increased  35  percent  and 
in  Ontario  100  percent.  In  Ottawa,  with  Its  still  lower  rates, 
the  revenue  per  customer  was  tripled.  In  no  year  after  the 
war  did  the  revenue  drop  from  rate  reductions.  Sound  rate 
reductions  increase  gross  earnings. 

Prom  these  lowered  rates,  long-hour  use  resulted.  The 
public  Ontario  Hydro  is  able  to  work  its  plant  Investment 
dollar  64.8  percent  of  the  time  compared  with  38.8  percent 
for  the  private  United  States  plants.  The  Hydro  has  set  up 
resei-ve  fimds  of  40.5  percent  of  its  property  account,  whereas 
the  private  United  States  companies  have  reserves  of  only 
about  8  percent. 

PLANT    COST   COMPARISONS 

The  entire  book  plant  cost  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  is  about 
$333  per  kilowatt  of  plant  installation,  whereas  the  similar 
figure  for  the  United  States  private  plants  is  around  $565, 
and  if  the  junk  plants  were  eliminated,  this  figure  would 
be  at  least  10  percent  higher.  In  this  connection,  I  have 
found  the  average  book  plant  account  per  kilowatt  in- 
stalled, of  the  six  best  private  systems  in  the  United 
States  to  be  $403.  Due  to  the  pressure  of  actual,  potential, 
and  possible  competition  from  public  plants,  the  private 
companies  serving  these  Investigated  aresis  have  not  re- 
sorted to  frenzied  finance,  and  the  property  account  per 
kilowatt  installed  is  much  lower  than  the  American  aver- 
age. For  example,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  this  comparative 
figure  for  the  private  company  is  $292  and  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  $323,  both  lower  than  the  Ontario  Hydro,  showing 
that  it  is  easy  to  accomplish  this  result  under  comparatively 
low  rates.  The  Detroit  company  has  a  book  plant  account 
about  the  same  as  Washington,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Detroit  rates  should  be  as  high  as  they  are. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  principles,  which  I  covered 
diagrammatically  on  this  floor  2  years  ago.  Stelnmetz  long 
ago  pointed  out  this  rule.  The  motor  Industry  was  built 
on  this  principle,  and  today  has  little  or  no  funded  debt. 
Nearly  14  years  ago  Henry  Ford  told  the  world  that  "the 
real  profits  in  power  generation  are  to  be  earned  through 
giving  it  cheaply,"  and  that  "as  compared  to  these  profits, 
the  profits  of  financial  juggling  are  petty." 

TAXES 

The  propaganda  agencies  of  the  power  trust  are  over- 
working the  tax  displacement  question.  The  taxes  paid  by 
the  private  companies  do  not  represent  sacrifices  by  the 
owners.  These  payments  are  included  in  all  the  light  bills 
and  are  met  by  every  user  of  current.  The  electric  con- 
sumer is  the  only  actual  taxpayer  connected  with  the  elec- 
trical business. 

Taxes  of  every  nature  paid  by  the  private  electric  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  in  1936  amounted  to  $275,192,350. 
Thirty-four  and  a  half  percent  of  this  amount  represents 
Federal  taxes,  and  the  balance  is  State  and  local  taxes. 
This  national  tax  bill  equals  2.7  mills  on  every  kilowatt-hour 
sold,  and  13.2  percent  of  the  industry's  gross  earnings.  A 
large  part  of  these  taxes  rightftilly  belong  to  the  distribu- 
tion systems.  In  Oregon,  these  representative  figures  are 
total  taxes  of  $2,991,479,  being  2.78  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
sold  and  15.8  percent  of  the  gross  earnings. 

The  power  companies  in  the  United  States  re-collect  $83.- 
088,000  from  municipalities  for  street-light  current.  This 
street-light  cturent  is  sold  to  municipalities  for  the  high 
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average  figure  of  3'.57  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  Water  pump- 
ing and  light  and  power  for  public  buildings  are  not  re- 
ported separately  by  the  utiUties  but  are  generally  combined 
with  the  reported  figures  covering  the  total  commercial  light 
and  power  revenues.  The  best  evidence  available  indicates 
that  the  revenue  from  these  services  is  57  percent  of  the 
street-lighting  revenue.  It  then  follows  that  the  private 
companies  re-collect  $130,000,000  from  Government  agencies, 
or  47.4  percent  of  the  total  tax  bill  they  pay.  This  re- 
collected amount  exceeds  the  total  Federal  tax  bill  by  37 
percent. 

The  private  plants  in  the  United  States  contribute  only  an 
Insignificant  amount  in  the  form  of  cash  contributions,  pay- 
ments for  privUeges,  and  free  service.  The  total  tax  pay- 
ments, cash  payments,  and  free  service  of  aU  private 
utilities  in  the  United  States  amount  to  13.2  percent  of  their 
total  gross  revenues. 

Public  plants  make  cash  contributions  to  municipal  and 
State  governments,  principally  to  municipalities.  These  con- 
tributions go  into  the  general  and  special  funds  for  uses 
other  than  those  appUcable  to  the  electric  business.  These 
contributions  reduce  the  over-all  tax  collections  of  the  nu- 
merous subdivisions  of  government. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  reports  that  the  national 
tax  and  net  cash  contributions  of  the  public  plants  amount 
to  17.3  percent  of  their  gross  earnings.  This  is  a  higher 
rate  than  the  private  plants  pay  for  all  kinds  of  taxes. 
In  addition,  the  public  plants  donate  to  governmental 
agencies  for  street  lights,  pumping  current,  and  service  to 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions.  The  private  plants 
do  not  make  such  service  contributions.  This  free  service 
has  been  evaluated  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  as 
8V2  percent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  these  public  plants. 
Public  plants  therefore  contribute  25.8  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues  to  Government,  compared  to  the  13.2  percent 
of  the  private  companies. 

If  a  number  of  smaller  municipalities  were  investigated, 
it  would  be  foimd  that  the  private  utility  re-collects  a  large 
share  of  the  taxes  collected  by  the  municipality.  In  such 
cases,  they  re-collect  more  than  they  pay.  This  is  especially 
maiked  when  the  private  companies  also  own  the  water 
systems.  Conversely,  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
cases,  the  private  companies  have  large  generating  plants 
in  thinly  populated  counties  and  therefore  pay  a  larger  part 
of  the  total  taxes  collected  in  such  localities.  Private  power 
uses  two  sets  of  values — one  for  tax  purposes  and  Ihe  other 
for  purposes  of  rate  making.  The  tax  valuation  is  uni- 
versally low  whereas  the  rate  valuation  is  universally  high. 
When  Governor  of  Oregon  I  waged  an  unsuccessful  battle 
to  maintain  the  same  valuation  for  both  purposes.  I  found 
the  power  companies  so  firmly  entrenched  this  could  not  be 
done,  but  I  did  succeed  in  raising  their  assessed  valuations 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

When  a  cooperative  or  public  agency  takes  over  a  private 
plant,  there  should  and  can  be  tax  equalization.  The  public 
power  district  should  not  become  a  burden  to  other  bene- 
ficial, non-revenue-producing  governmental  ojieration?.  nei- 
ther should  the  nonrevenue  agencies  penalize  the  rate  payer 
by  using  the  public  power  plant  as  a  source  of  general 
revenue. 

With  lower  rates,  the  public  plants  of  the  United  States 
make  a  96-percent  greater  proportionate  contribution  to 
government  than  do  the  private  plants.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, obviously  no  difficulty  should  exist  in  equalizing  taxes 
or  preventing  tax  displacement.  The  most  equitable  method 
of  electric  taxation  is  to  place  a  fair  gross  revenue  tax  on  aU 
the  current  sold.  The  total  amount  so  collected  can  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  governmental  agencies  according  to  plant 
values.  Recent  remarks  of  Mr.  Franklin  T.  Griffith  of  the 
Portland  General  Electric  Co.  before  the  East  Side  Club  of 
Portland  indicate  that  he  needs  to  study  the  1939  report  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  comparing  actual  taxes  paid 
by  private  industry  and  public-power  contributions.  The  tax 
problem  is  a  bogey  created  by  private-power  propaganda. 
This  propaganda  is  continuously  being  worked  to  keep  the 


people  from  securing  the  benefits  of  low-priced  electricity. 
Such  benefits  can  be  secured  without  injury  to  any  interest. 
It  is  good  business  for  private  power  to  provide  such  benefits. 

THE    PATH    TO    VHCTORT 

Under  such  a  heading  an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Elec- 
trical World  of  May  20,  1939.  Mixed  with  the  desire  for  a 
private-utility  victory,  and  the  defeat  of  those  who  have 
fought  the  people's  battles,  the  editorial  gave  some  unpre- 
tentious advice  to  the  leaders  of  the  industry.  This  advice 
was  of  a  general  nature.  It  can  stand  repetition  but  needs 
detailed  explanation  and  definite  pointers.  These  leaders 
were  told  (1)  to  stay  clear  of  politics,  (2)  place  all  the 
cards  on  the  table  for  the  people  to  see,  (3)  keep  the  record 
clear,  and  (4)  correct  the  weak  spots  in  the  system.  So 
much,  so  good,  but  not  enough.  Staying  clear  of  politics 
should  mean  to  stop  using  the  rate-payers'  money  for  politi- 
cal contributions,  political  work,  and  pay-offs.  When  a  con- 
tribution is  made  or  political  work  performed,  a  favor  is 
expected,  and  the  favor  is  universally  adverse  to  public 
interest.  A  pay-off  is  the  wage  of  corrupt  practice.  If  these 
funds  be  used  instead  for  dividends  to  the  security  owners 
and  the  rate  payer,  a  real  start  to  better  pubUc  relations  will 
be  made. 

The  industry  up  to  this  very  moment  is  playing  its  cards 
vertically.  To  play  horizontally  necessitates  a  complete  re- 
versal of  previous  financial  practices.  The  symbols  on  the 
upturned  cards  should  signify  a  definite  rate,  amortization, 
depreciation,  and  publicity  policy.  Our  people  are  fair.  If 
the  industry  can  offer  a  fair  and  sound  long-range  formula 
j  for  rates,  amortization,  and  depreciation,  the  people  will 
I  deal  fairly  with  private  power.  If  it  cannot  do  so,  power 
will  be  nationalized.  After  such  an  offer  is  made,  the 
formula  must  be  controlled.  Regulation  alone  will  not  con- 
trol. Regulations  must  be  checked  by  competition:  not  com- 
petition from  duplicated  systems,  but  competition  from 
public-informing  yardstick  plants. 

The  previous  neglect  of  depreciation  reserves  may  prevent 
isolated  comiaanies  from  making  such  offers.  In  such  an 
eventuality  the  people  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  desire 
to  suffer  or  set  up  municipal  or  public  district  power.  This 
decision  should  be  controlled  by  facts  rather  than  fiction. 
Keeping  the  record  clear  can  signify  nothing  else  than  free- 
ing the  industry  from  the  manipulations  of  financial  jugglers, 
from  antisocial  methods,  and  stopping  false  propaganda. 

There  can  be  both  physical  and  financial  weak  spots  in  a 
utihty.  Twenty-five  years  ago  most  of  the  complaints  to 
State  commissions  arose  from  service.  Since  that  time  en- 
gineering advancement  has  been  outstanding  and  represents 
a  monumental  achievement.  Credit  for  this  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  apparatus  manufacturers  and  the  operating  men 
of  the  line.  Poor  service  is  now  almost  nationally  unknown. 
The  status  of  depreciation  reserves  will  control  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  high  service  standards  that  our  people 
have  been  taught  to  expect.  However,  the  industry  presents 
the  absurd  situation  of  having  a  remarkable  physical  struc- 
ture standing  on  weak  corporate  and  financial  structures. 
These  latter  structures  should  be  founded  on  actual  costs 
and  not  on  appraisals. 

RegvUatory  bodies  have  permitted  the  manipulators  to  mis- 
apply the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Smyth 
against  Ames.  The  trend  of  recent  decisions  is  definitely  away 
from  such  misapplication.  When  the  minority  opinion  of 
Justice  Brandies  in  the  Bell  case  becomes  the  majority 
opinion,  as  it  will,  then  balance-sheet  values  will  fall  to 
prudent  values.  The  danger  signal  has  been  fiashed.  De- 
ception cannot  prevent  the  day  of  reckoning  for  juggled 
values.  Innocent  investors  of  previous  issues  can  be  pro- 
tected only  by  immediate  amortization.  Prudent  values  will 
Insiu-e  low  compensatory  rates. 

Victory  will  come  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  fair  rates 
and  fair  security  values,  or  nationalized  power  will  result. 
Pinal  victory  for  the  manipulator  is  impossible.  The  destiny 
of  the  industry  rests  with  its  leaders.  In  the  meantime, 
public  power  must  go  forward  as  its  competition  is  the  per- 
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manent  key  to  successful  utility  operation  and  the  only  pro- 
tection of  the  consimiers  and  security  owners. 

THE  NIAGARA  POWER  CO.  AND  THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  remarkable  hearings  on  Niagara,  now  taking  place 
before  the  Federal  Pcwer  Commission,  have  been  prac- 
tically ignored  by  the  Washington  press. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  the  subject,  and  as  supple- 
mentary to  my  speech  on  Niagara,  in  the  Record  of  June  15, 
I  submit  these  comments. 

The  Water  Pcwer  Act  of  1920  (40  Stat.  1063)  provided 
that  the  control  over  the  power  resources  of  navigable 
streams  be  vested  in  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  and  its  predecessors  had.  for  years 
before  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  endeavored  to  per- 
fect a  title  claim  to  the  Niagara  power  through  Federal  and 
State  legislation.  Not  being  successful  in  this  endeavor,  the 
company  in  1920,  after  passage  of  the  Water  Pcwer  Act, 
applied  for  and  received  a  license  for  the  use  of  19.725  cubic 
feet  of  Niagara  water.  This  license  covered  all  the  allotted 
American  share  save  275  cubic  feet. 

The  Water  Power  Act  as  originally  enacted  was  a  com- 
promise measure.  Conservationists,  during  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation,  contended  for  full,  effective  Federal  con- 
trol, whereas,  the  private-power  interests  urged  an  ineffective 
control.  In  the  original  act  full  authority  was  not  given 
to  the  Commission  to  regulate  rates,  service,  or  security 
issues.  During  the  early  years,  the  Commission  adopted  a 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  private  companies.  The 
first  annual  report  of  the  Commission  stated  that  the  coop- 
eration between  the  Commission  and  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  was  the  expression  of  a  definite  policy. 
From  the  start,  the  operations  of  the  Ccm.nission  were 
hampered  because  of  the  compromise  features  written  into 
the  original  act.  and  a  lack  of  proper  admin's^ration.  The 
private  companies  early  took  advantage  of  this  situation  and 
seemingly  infiuenced  the  policy  of  the  first  Commissicn. 

The  laxity  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  original 
compromise  act  led  to  a  Senate  investigation.  This  investi- 
gation disclosed  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  previous  regulation. 
The  charges  and  countercharges  developed  during  this  inves- 
tigation demonstrated  a  lack  of  strength  in  the  Federal 
agency  and  the  infiuence  of  the  private  companies  in  the 
decisions  of  this  Commission.  President  Hoover,  therefore, 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  in  the  latter  part  of  1929.  recom- 
mending that  the  water-power  law  be  broadened  and  that 
the  Commission  be  reorganized  and  granted  extended  powers. 

The  275  cubic  feet  previously  noted  represented  water 
licenses  granted  originally  to  11  power  users  on  Seventeen 
Mile  Creek  and  near  Lockport.  N.  Y.  The  Niagara  Palls 
Power  Co..  some  15  years  ago.  purchased  these  licenses  for 
$1,750,000.  and  have  since  endeavored  to  have  these  licenses 
reissued  in  their  name  and  the  $1,750,000  taken  into  their 
capital  structiu-e.  It  is  understood  that  the  power  company 
was  informally  advised  through  one  of  the  officers  of  the  old 
Commission  that  they  could  accomplish  this  objective.  How- 
ever, the  disclosures  of  the  investigation  covered  by  Senate 
Resolution  80.  Seventy-first  Congress,  second  session,  re- 
sulted in  hearings  on  this  license  change  being  set  for  1930 
and  1932.    Nothing  was  accomplished  in  these  hearings. 

The  present  Commission  took  up  the  Niagara  matter  again 
in  1936,  and  after  a  long  and  detailed  investigation  and 
endless  delays  manipulated  by  the  power  company,  opened 
hearings  on  March  15.  1939.  These  hearings  have  continued 
since  this  date,  except  for  recesses  granted  on  the  motion  of 
the  applicant.  The  hearings  are  now  in  recess  and  will  re- 
convene on  August  8.  1939.  Although  the  original  hearings 
were  on  the  275  cubic-foot  license  and  its  purchase  cost,  the 
investigation  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  disclosed  vio- 
lations of  the  Water  Power  Act,  especially  the  antitrust  sec- 
tion of  the  law.  The  hearings  were  therefore  broadened  to 
include  both  licenses.  The  Commission  has  been  placing  in 
evidence  factual  testimony  showing  violations  of  the  law. 
If  this  evidence  stands,  it  should  result  in  the  largest  anti- 


trust suit  ever  attempted  in  the  United  States  and  will  be 
the  first  case  of  its  kind  directed  against  the  Power  Trust. 

The  testimony  presented  to  date  shows  what  monopoly  has 
done  to  Niagara  power.  The  Commission's  counsel  has  in- 
sisted that  the  power  company  should  not  be  given  a  license 
for  this  additional  water  because — 

First.  The  power  company  has  abused  a  public-power  re- 
source and  has  violated  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act.  under  which  it  derived  its  water  rights. 
The  Niagara  Power  Co.  is  giving  extremely  low-priced  power 
to  a  few  favored  companies,  while  charging  home  owners 
rates  three  to  seven  times  higher  than  existing  rates  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  Niagara. 

Second.  The  power  company  is  controlled  by  "four  big 
happy  families."  These  families  are  connected  through 
corporate  and  interlocking  directorates  with  practically  all 
the  large  financial,  railroad,  industrial,  and  utility  corpo- 
rations in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  colossal 
monopolistic  combine  has  already  been  given  too  much 
power.  The  Federal  Government  should  proceed  fairly  to 
recover  for  the  people  the  benefits  of  this  great  water 
resource  which  belong  to  them.  The  Niagara  picture  is 
that  of  the  mass  power  of  organized  capital  which  can 
rule  or  ruin  America.  These  four  families  who  control 
the  Niagara  Power  Co.  control  practically  every  major  pri- 
vately owned  hydro  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  Mellon  Corporation  of  Canada  owns  53  percent  of  the 
Saguenay  Power  Co.,  which,  with  their  associates,  controls 
the  privately  owned  Canadian  hydro  developments.  These 
same  interests  control  the  major  eastern  railroads,  the  steel, 
metallurgical,  and  mining,  the  oil,  food,  finance,  and  insur- 
ance corporations. 

The  testimony  shows  that  16  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Buffalo  law  firms  act  as  agents  for  these  interests  in  the 
capacity  of  a  holding  company  in  order  to  evade  Federal 
regulation.  This  type  of  operation  gives  these  subrosa  hold- 
ing companies  a  claim  of  immunity  from  investigation. 

The  evidence  shows  also  that  the  same  interests  which 
control   the   power   companies   also   control   the   Industries. 
The  power  company  has  refused  to  sell  power  to  any  cus- 
tomer who  would  enter  into  competition  with  its  favored 
consumers.     Over  500  contracts  in  the  restraint  of  trade 
have  been  presented  in  the  hearings  showing  how  the  power 
company  dictates  who  shall  use  this  power  and  the  purposes 
for  which  It  shall  be  used.     Some  of  the  contracts  forbid 
the  power  company  from  selling  power  to  anyone  but  to  the 
favored  customers  in  each  class  of  industry.    Contracts  be- 
tween the  power  company  and  industrial  consiuners  who 
are  outside  the  combine  forbid  the  use  of  Niagara  power  In 
the  manufacture  of  products  which  would  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  favored  group.    The  foreign  customers  can 
mahufacture  only  those  products  definitely  named  in  the 
power  contracts.    This  system  explains  why  no  unaffiliated 
company  can  secure  power  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  liquid  chlorine,  and  other 
chemicals.    I  have  met  their  infiuence  in  my  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  Government  sodium  chlorate  plant  at  Bonneville  to 
help  farmers  in  their  great  weed  campaign.     There  is  no 
question  about  the  charge  of  monopoly  and  violation  of  the 
Water  Power  Act.     The  Commission  has  full  authority  to 
revoke  the  existing  licenses,  which  will  not  expire  until  1971. 
The  struggle  before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  one 
involving  the  most  powerful  financial  and  industrial  group  in 
America.    The  press  has  generally  ignored  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  these  hearings,  and  the  average  American  is  totally 
uninformed  as  to  the  damage  caused  by  the  monopolistic  use 
of  Niagara  power.    Credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Caso  March,  attor- 
ney of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  who  is  doing  a  great 
work  in  investigating  and  presenting  the  facts  brought  out 
in  these  hearings.    Credit  should  also  be  given  Mr.  Albert  H. 
Jenkins,  of  Labor,  for  examining  and  briefing  the  testimony 
and  making  it  public.    This  investigation  confirms  the  con- 
clusions of  the  study  I  have  made,  and  I  feel  the  country  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  gentlemen. 
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The  Key  to  the  Economic  Riddle 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFV^ES 
Wednesday.  July  12, 1939 


STATEMENT  PROM  THE  RAW  MATERIALS  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  want  to  call  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  the  excellent  work  being  done  by  the  Raw  Ma- 
terials National  Council  in  the  field  of  economic  research. 
This  is  an  organization  set  up  in  the  Middle  West  originally 
to  get  at  the  grass  roots  of  our  farm  problem.  Researun 
developed  that  the  agricultural  riddle  was  part  and  parcel 
and.  in  fact,  the  key  log  in  our  general  economic  jam.  Prom 
this  research  has  evolved  a  program,  nonpartisan,  nonpolitl- 
cal.  which,  in  my  opinion,  offers  the  cure  for  our  economic 
iUs. 

Accordingly,  I  include  herein  a  statement  from  Mr.  Carl  H. 

Wilken.  secretary  of  the  Raw  Materials  National  Council, 

entitled  "'The  Key  to  the  Economic  Riddle": 

The  Key  to  the  Economic  Riddle 

(By   Carl   H.  Wilken,   secretary.   Raw   Materials   National   Council, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa) 

We  are  setting  out  the  key  to  our  economic  riddle,  and  by  the 
aid  of  simple  mathematical  facts  that  are  borne  out  by  the  his- 
torical record  of  our  economy,  pointing  out  the  accuracy  of  our 
deductions  and  the  simplicity  of  the  solution. 

The  key  to  our  economic  problems  is  the  stabilization  and  equal- 
ization of  raw-material  prices,  and  especially  basic  farm  prices. 
The  point  of  stabilization  and  equalization  of  raw-material  prices 
naturally  falls  at  the  point  of  parity,  meaning  equal  exchange 
values  between  the  raw-material  producer,  industry,  and  lat)or. 

An  examination  of  the  historical  record  of  our  economy  as 
regards  the  Income  of  the  raw-material  producers,  factory  pay  rolls, 
and  national  income  show  that  our  maximum  consumption  of 
goods  per  capita  have  taken  place  at  parity.  Periods  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  price  relationship  between  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured goods  have  resulted  in  periods  of  underconsumption  when 
below  parity  and  inflationary  periods  when  above  paiity  which 
have  eventually  resulted  in  Ixwmis  and  busts. 

REASONS   OF   DISLOC.\TTON 

The  reason  for  the  dislocation  of  our  economy  with  the  fall  and 
rise  of  raw-material  prices  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
amount  olT  money  drawn  out  of  cur  capital  structure  by  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  raw  materials,  determines  the  flow  of  money 
or  exchange  medium  In  our  business  channels. 

This  relationship  of  money  received  by  the  raw-material  pro- 
ducer Is  a  direct  and  average  mathematical  percentage  of  factory 
pay-roU  Income  and  collective  or  national  Income. 

Using  the  grass-farm  Income  as  a  base,  the  relationship  to  fac- 
tory pay  rolls  and  national  income  can  be  stated  in  the  mathe- 
matical ratio  of  1-1-7  or  meaning  that  for  every  dollar  of  gross 
farm  Income,  there  will  be  $1  of  factory  pay  rolls  and  $7  of 
national  Income. 

As  proof  of  this  relationship  we  call  attention  to  the  last  2  years 
of  gross  Income  and  national  Income. 

Farm  income    (gross) : 

1037     $10,000,000,000 

igge 9.  000,  000,  000 

National  Income  (earned) : 

1937  .         70.000,000,000 

1938 63,  000,  000.  000 

Farm  Income  Is  derived  from  the  number  of  units  of  each  com- 
modity times  the  price  per  unit.  Therefore  an  example  of  one 
crop  will  show  the  effect  of  a  price  drop  on  our  economy.  A 
normal  crop  of  corn  is  2,500,000,000  bushels  and  the  parity  price 
approximately  80  cents.  The  Income  from  the  crop  and  the  re- 
sulting incorne  for  factory  pay  rolls  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
shown  by  the  table  below. 

Price  per  bushel,  80  cents.    Number  of  bushels,  2,500,000,000. 

Gross   farm   income $2,000,000,000 

Factory  pay  rolls 2.000,000.000 

National    Income 14,  000. 000. 000 


Price  per  bushel.  40  cents.    Number  of  bushels,  2,500.000,000. 

Gross   farm   Income $1,000,000,000 

Factory  pay  rolls 1.  000,  000,  000 

National   Income 7,000,000,000 

As  a  result  of  the  drop  In  com  prices  from  80  to  40  cents 
the  farmer  loses  a  billion  dollars,  the  men  on  factory  pay  rolls  lose 
a  billion  dollars,  and  the  Nation  loses  $7,000,000,000  of  business 
turn-over. 

The  reason  for  this  turn-over  Is  the  duplication  of  the  use  of 
money,  a  simple  fact  that  our  economists  have  not  taken  into 
consideration.  For  example  a  $10  bill  when  It  is  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  duplicates  Itself  In  purchasing  power.  Ordinarily  this 
turn-over  is  about  two  and  one-half  times  in  each  rural  com- 
munity. The  income  of  the  farmer  when  spent  In  the  local  stores 
creates  an  equal  amount  of  Income  for  the  businessmen  and  when 
spient  for  labor,  taxes,  etc.,  is  respent  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
tilings. 

With  this  relationship  of  1-1-7  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  facts,  that  with  farm  income  at  70 
percent  of  parity,  our  factory  pay  rolls  will  be  70  percent  of  parity 
and  industrial  production  will  be  at  70  percent  of  parity,  or  normal 
capacity.  The  {percentage  of  farm  Income  below  the  parity  price 
level  is  constantly  reflected  in  an  equal  percentage  of  drop  in 
factory   production. 

ALL  RAW-MATE3UAL  INCOME 

All  raw-material  income  has  a  constant  relationship  to  the  na- 
tional income  of  1  to  5.  or  meaning  that  for  every  dollar  of  income 
from  the  sale  of  raw  materials  there  will  be  created  $3  of  national 
income  or  business  volume. 

The  grcss  farm  Income  is  the  governing  factor,  and  the  use  of 
other  raw  materials  is  In  direct  ratio  to  gross  farm  Income.  The 
heavy  industries,  such  as  building  materials  and  steel,  are  non- 
essential to  actual  existence  and  in -case  of  low  prices  for  farm 
products  suffer  a  larger  drop  in  physical  production.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  production  of  flour,  textiles,  and  other  food 
products  remain  fairly  constant  in  physical  volxune  even  in  depres- 
sive periods. 

SURPLUSES  OF  TWO  KINES 

Surpluses  are  the  result  of  two  principal  factors — underconsump- 
tion and  seasonal  overproduction.  With  our  domestic  market 
$25,000,000,000  below  that  of  a  normal  parity  Income  for  the 
Nation,  and  with  overhead  practically  a  fixed  charge.  It  should  be 
apparent  that  with  full  parity  prices  our  domestic  consumption 
would  be  at  least  36  percent  greater  In  all  lines  with  prices 
stabilized  at  parity. 

Seasonal  production  cannot  be  controlled,  but  the  law  of  aver- 
ages and  adequate  reserves  can  be  used  to  level  off  production 
cycles.  Our  principal  problem  therefore  is  to  maintain  the  prices 
of  our  basic  food  and  fiber  crops  which  have  a  yearly  production 
cycle  every  12  months.  Products  which  are  produced  dally  and 
marketed  dally  will  automatically  be  stabilized  from  the  supply- 
and-demand  factor  and  the  law  of  averages  during  the  12-niouth 
period  will  level  off  the  price  received. 

For  example,  the  farmer  producing  one  crop  of  com  per  year 
j  must  be  protected  as  to  price.  He  cannot  sell  today  and  produce 
tomorrow,  and  if  forced  to  sell  at  less  than  parity,  the  effect  on  oiu: 
economy  will  be  felt  during  the  entire  12-month  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  can  adjust  his  production  of  dairy  products,  poultry, 
etc.,  to  the  base  established  by  feed  grains.  A  low  price  one  month 
can  be  offset  by  higher  price  the  next  month,  or.  In  other  words,  he 
can  get  the  benefit  of  average  prices. 

FOREIGN    TRADE 

Foreign  trade  Is  based  fundamentally  on  need  and  purchasing 
power  and  will  automatically  take  care  of  itself  from  the  supply 
and  demand  factor  with  parity  prices  and  parity  tariffs.  Parity 
prices  cannot  \>e  maintained  unless  the  farmer  has  equal  or  parity 
tariffs  with  other  groups. 

Parity  tariffs  would  not  prevent  foreign  trade  but  instead 
would  Increase  our  foreign  trade.  Our  imports  are  in  direct  pro- 
jKjrtlon  to  the  national  income  or  collective  buying  power  of  the 
Nation.  With  a  full  parity  income  resulting  automatically  from 
full  parity  on  our  basic  farm  crops,  our  foreign  trade  would 
Increase   in   direct   proportion. 

With  our  domestic  market  approximately  one-half  of  the  world 
market,  the  greatest  contribution  that  our  Nation  could  make 
toward  world  peace,  would  be  to  solve  our  own  economic  problem 
by  stabilizing  raw-material  prices  at  parity.  The  increased  de- 
mand for  foreign  products  created  by  our  increased  buying  power 
would  help  to  solve  world  economic  problems. 

The  rest  of  the  world  could  adjust  their  basic  farm  crops  to  our 
parity-price  level  in  the  same  way  that  they  adjusted  their  price 
of  gold  when  we  increased  the  value  to  $35.07  per  ounce.  The 
Increase  of  world  prices  on  basic  farm  crops  would  create  an 
increase  in  the  circxilatlon  of  money  In  the  same  way  as  it  would 
In  our  domestic  economy.  There  Is  no  danger  of  world  surpluses 
of  goods  and  things  because  with  the  same  buying  power  a  sour 
domestic  level  for  the  rest  of  the  world  they  would  have  to  in- 
crease their  production  12  times  to  furnish  the  goods  that  they 
could  consume  if  they  had  the  purchasing  power. 

HOW  CAN  rARM   PRICES   BS  STABILIZED   AT  PABITT? 

Only  three  steps  are  necessary  to  stabilize  and  maintain  farm 
prices  and  other  raw-material  prices. 
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1.  Parity  prices  on  basis  farm  crops  (using  the  1922-29  com- 
modity Index  as  the  base  of  100)  to  be  maintained  by  means  of 
commodity  loans,  storage  of  reserves,  and  effective  parity  tari.Ts. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  parity  prices  and 
parity  tariffs  are  equal  prices  and  equal  tariffs  v/ith  other  groups 
and  regardless  of  whether  you  advocate  high  or  low  taiiffs,  the 
mathematical  law  that  governs  your  economy  requires  that  the 
farmer  must  have  equality  in  both  prices  and  tariffs.  You  can- 
not dpny  that  be  has  that  right. 

2.  Establish  confidence  in  the  building  of  new  industries  to  con- 
sume farm  products  by  an  incentive  tax  or  by  subsidizing  their 
operation  until  such  time  as  technological  Improvements  make 
It  possible  for  them  to  operate  at  the  parity  level. 

3.  A  proper  realization  that  our  economy  consists  of  trading 
real  wealth,  goods,  and  things  rather  than  money  and  that  our 
medium  of  exchange  consists  principally  of  credit  dollars  based 
en  the  return  from  production  of  rav/  materials,  the  processing 
and  distribution  of  the  finished  product  and  the  services  per- 
fonr.ed  by  labor.  The  rclation.ship  of  the  credit  dollar  can  and 
Ehould  be  maintained  at  the  point  of  parity  or  a  100-cent  dollar. 

The  use  of  the  commodity  loan  for  such  purposes  Is  provided 
in  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  the  right  to  issue 
money  and  set  the  value  thereof.  The  commodity  loan  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  Lssue  of  credit  dollars  against  the  commodity 
and  if  the  call  dato  is  baeed  on  parity  price  as  a  yardstick  the 
value  Is  automatically  set  at  100  cents  betweon  groups. 

Our  failure  to  use  the  commodity  loan  properly  has  resulted 
In  stabilizing  corn  and  cotton  at  less  than  parity  on  the  domes* Ic 
market  and  our  national  Income  has  naturally  been  less  than 
parity,  thus  forcing  us  to  borrow  money  for  the  various  methods 
used  to  create  buying  power  that  should  result  normally  from 
the  sale  of  raw  materials. 

LEGISLATION    REQtnRED 

The  necessary  legislation  to  bring  about  actual  parity  prices 
has  already  been  introduced  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  H.  R. 
6159.  by  Representative  Harrington,  of  Iowa,  and  S  2481  by  Sen- 
ators Burke  and  Gillette.  These  bills  would  lay  the  foundation 
and  could  be  supplemented  by  simple  measures  to  subsidize  new 
industries  as  Is  contemplated  in  S.  552  by  Senator  Gillette,  of 
Iowa. 

They  provide  adequately  for  the  necessary  base  for  stabiliza- 
tion, reserves,  parity  tariffs,  etc.  Although  s'mple  in  word- 
ing, their  effect  would  be  to  increase  our  domestic  income  at 
le.ist  $25,000,000,000,  restore  prosperity,  reemploy  our  labor,  and 
make  it  possible  to  balance  the  National  Budget. 

CONCLUSION 

We  wish  to  point  out  In  closing  that  our  problem  Is  entirely 
monetary  because  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  consume 
more  goods  in  1939  than  we  did  in  1928-29.  with  the  additional 
Increase  of  population  since  that  time. 

The  economic  pr.jblcms  of  the  entire  world  can  be  righted  if 
we  will  take  the  lead  and  establish  a  sound  economy  based  on 
the  actual  production  of  goods  and  things.  We  of  course  must 
remember  that  w«»  use  our  medium  of  exchange  to  settle  bal- 
ances between  different  types  of  goods  and  that  the  annual 
production  of  real  wealth  must  create  enough  money  to  pay  all 
cost  of  government,  production,  processing,  and  distribution  of 
our  raw  materials. 

And  finally,  it  Is  our  contention  that  regardless  of  who  Is 
elected  President  or  what  political  party  has  control,  we  will  be 
forced  to  borrow  money  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy  unless  we 
establish  the  parity-price  relationship  between  goods  and  services. 

Just  as  2  times  2  equals  4.  our  economy  is  based  on  the  simple 
multiple  of  1  times  7.  If  we  wish  to  operate  our  Nation  solvently, 
the  number  of  dollars  drawn  out  of  the  capital  structure  through 
the  production  and  sale  of  farm  products  multiplied  by  7  must 
give  us  a  national  income  sulBcient  to  pay  all  the  bills.  We  must 
use  arithmetic  rather  than  theory  and  recognize  the  definite 
mathematical  ratio  that  exists.  We  have  the  wealth  and  if  we 
maintain  the  price  level  at  parity  we  will  automatically  have  the 
income.  The  only  time  that  we  ought  to  have  a  depression  is  in 
periods  of  drought  and  if  we  provide  for  adequate  reserves  we 
need  never  have  a  depression. 

In  the  last  9  years  we  have  lost  $250,000,000,000  in  national 
Income  because  v^e  did  not  recognize  the  importance  of  farm  in- 
come. We  will  lose  another  $25,000,000,000  in  1929  and  be  forced 
to  borrow  $4,000,000,000  to  feed  and  clothe  the  Nation.  Let's  use 
some  common  sense  and  arithmetic  and  stop  this  loss  In  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

A  man  once  said  "The  world  lost  4,000  years  of  progress  because 
no  one  took  the  20  minutes  to  learn  how  to  lay  bricks  properly." 
In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  "Our  Nation  has  lost  billions  of 
dollars  of  income,  suffered  privation  and  despair  because  no  one 
took  the  time  out  to  anal>'ze  our  economy  and  the  operation  of 
money  in  our  economy."  We  failed  to  realize  that  for  every  dollar 
taken  off  the  farm  income,  regardless  of  cause,  the  Nation  has 
suffered  a  loss  of  $7  in  collective  Income.  We  have  operated  our 
domestic  economy  without  a  sound  foundation.  Let's  stop  patch- 
ing the  roof  and  fix  the  foundation.  Then  oxir  economic  house 
will  help  preserve  the  democracy  which  we  value  so  highly. 


Further  Views  on  Mining  Problems 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12.  1939 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  recently  sent  to  the  small-mine  operators'  associa- 
tions in  Arizona,  and  also  a  short  editorial  from  C.  C. 
Beddome,  in  the  Brewery  Gulch  Gazette,  of  Bisbee,  Ariz., 
under  date  of  June  29,  this  year.  These  call  attention  to 
some  of  our  mining  problems  as  the  mining  men  of  Arizona 
view  them.  First  is  the  letter  to  the  small-mine  operators' 
councils,  of  which  there  are  50  in  Arizona,  and  following  it  is 

the  editorial. 

July  8,  1939. 
Secretary  of  Small  Mine  Operators'  Association. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  You  have  probably  already  been  notified 
through  the  press  of  recent  action  in  Congress  pertaining  to  mining, 
but  I  want  to  aud  a  word  concerning  certain  mea.sures  in  which  I 
have  Interestccf  myself  In  your  behalf.  Such  measures,  or  proposed 
measures,  are  (1)  a  mining  moratorium;  (2)  an  extension  of  time 
for  assessment  work;  (3)  a  continuation  of  a  price  of  $35  per  ounce 
for  gold;  (4)  securing  a  better  price  for  silver;  (5)  continuing  the 
4-cent  duty  on  foreign  copper;  (6)  developing  our  strategic  mate- 
rials; (7)  modilylng  S.  E.  C.  regulations  to  lncrea.se  Investments 
in  mining;  and  (8)  extending  R.  F.  C.  loans  to  further  mining  de- 
velopment. Of  these  eight  items,  we  have  been  successful  entirely 
or  in  part  in  regard  to  six  of  them — that  is,  from  (2)  to  (7),  in- 
clusive— and  have  fallen  short  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  first  and 
last  as  numbered  above. 

Having  said  that  we  fell  short  or  failed  In  regard  to  No.  1,  I 
ought  to  explain  a  little  further.  When  I  came  back  to  Washing- 
ton In  January  this  year  it  was  with  the  idea  that  no  annual  mora- 
torium v.culdbe  expected,  and  therefore  I  did  not  Introduce  a  bill 
this  year,  as  I  did  last.  In  the  House.  Congressman  James  O'Con- 
nor, of  Montana,  did  early  introduce  such  a  bill,  but  considera- 
tion of  It  was  blocked  by  previous  action  of  the  Senate  on  a  com- 
panion bin.  Your  association  In  Phoenix  sugp,cstpd  a  compromise 
bill,  but  I  could  get  only  a  few  Members  of  the  House  to  accept 
It  and  saw  no  chance  of  getting  It  through.  Therefore,  I  tried  the 
only  thing  possible,  and  that  was  an  extension  of  time.  Western 
Congressmen  suggested  a  60-day  extension,  and  I  put  it  90  days 
in  my  bill,  expecting  it  to  be  cut  down  If  and  when  It  passed  the 
Senate.  It  passed  including  a  60-day  extension,  and  was  signed 
on  June  30. 

The  six  items  named  above  have  t)een  wTitten  into  law.  though 
not  all  of  them  as  we  might  wish.  All  legislation  here  is  a  com- 
promise and  one  Is  lucky  if  he  gets  20  percent  of  what  he  alms 
for.  Mining  legislation  has  more  than  usual  hard  sledding  be- 
cause of  the  small  number  of  Representatives  from  the  mining 
West,  and  for  othor  reasons. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  items  named  at>ove  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out.  They  are  of  vital  importance  and  It  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult,  If  at  all  possible,  to  get  adequate  and  satisfactory 
legislation  and  administrative  action  on  S.  E.  C.  or  R.  F.  C.  par- 
ticipation. I  shall  keep  at  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Mxthoock. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  Gazette's  editorial: 
Once  again  the  western  delegation  in  Congress  Fcorcs  a  smash- 
ing   victory.    The   hike    in   the    price   for    domestically    produced 
silver  from  64  64  cents  per  ounce  to  77.57  cents  means  so  much 
to  the  West  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  t>eneflts  that  will  accrue. 

Note. — This  was  later  fixed  at  71  cents  per  ounce. 

Men  will  go  to  work,  money  will  go  to  work,  new  small  prop- 
erties will  be  developed,  materials  and  supplies  will  be  sold  by 
the  dealers,  new  tax  rolls  will  be  created,  and  a  general  upturn 
In  business  will  result. 

It  was  the  last  mentioned  item  that  finally  changed  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  hitherto  deaf  Senators  from  the  East  to  come  to 
the  realization  that  the  East  and  the  West  had  something  in  com- 
mon. For  how  could  the  West  buy  the  manufactured  products  of 
the  eastern  factories  unl(»ss  the  East  aided  in  the  development  of 
the  mine  resources  of  the  West?  This  argument  bluntly  told  by 
our  blunt-speaking  westerners  finally  convinced  the  eastern  ob- 
Jectlonlsts  that  cooperation  and  harmony  would  produce  unity 
for  everyone  concerned. 

If  something  can  be  done  for  the  manganese  industry  now.  after 
a  16-year  shutdown,  then  Congress  will  have  scored  again.    Our 
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Army  anJ  Nary  procurement  departments  state  that  their  annu^ 

^lrements7x?ecd  800.000  tons  of  /^""^^"f  "^,\%°[rV.I?\1 
fa!  ricatlng  plants  use  a  similar  amount  annually  yet  this  metal 
1,  imported  from  Bolivia.  BrazU.  South  Russia  (Georgia)  .Stral^ 
-settlement,  and  ^o  on.  while  hpre  in  Amer  ca  ^  li^'^^e  Mon^ 
of  tons  of  this  oro  available.  The  Emma  Mine  at  Butte^  Mont 
cm  nrrxiucc  70  000  tons  annually  at  present,  and  with  the  assur- 
an"e^that  Vey  T^uld  dispose  of  more  of  this  "^etal  they  cx,uld 
s'ep  that  production  up  to  400.000  tons  per  year.  West  Virginia 
and  the  cirollnas  are  producing  high-grade  ^nanganese  and  there 
are  28  States  throughout  the  Nation  that  could  be  put  on  produc- 
tion if  the  o-j-ners  were  aseured  that  the  money  invested  would  be 
returned.  Cuba  likewise  Is  a  producer  of  manganese  and  could 
supply  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  million  tons  annually  U 
they  were  given  •  chance  at  the  American  market. 

Other  strate^.c  and  critical  war  materials  can  be  produced 
within  these  United  States,  but  our  dear  public  servants  In  Wash- 
ington have  repeatedly  given  these  purchase.-,  to  the  American 
capitalists  who  have  sent  their  money  into  the  foreign  field  to 
return  the  finished  product  home  to  compete  against  our  own 
factories  that  are  nearly  aU  Idle,  then  they  boast  that  United 
Statos  factories  and  producers  are  unable  to  provide  the  reqmre- 
ments  It  Is  high  time  that  the  Washlngtonlans  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  being  watched  and  that  no  more  non- 
spn.se  of  this  sort  will  be  tolerated.  We  have  the  natural  re- 
sources we  havt-  the  factories,  and  we  have  the  trained  men  that 
can  fabricate  and  market  the  finished  product.  Thererore,  why 
go  to  the  foreign  field  for  the  things  that  lie  in  our  own  back 
yard?     It'a  high  time  that  something  be  done  about  it. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  addition  co 
the  problems  indicated  heretofore,  the  mining  men  of  the 
West  are  very  jealous  of  their  rights  under  the  mining  laws 
and  are  fearful  of  encroachment  by  citizens  engaged  in  other 
industries.  For  instance,  mining  men  feel  that  there  is 
always  danger  that  mineral  areas  which  may  not  be  fit  at 
all  for  agriculture,  and  only  slightly  fit  for  grazing,  may  be 
closed  to  mineral  entry,  or  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  that 
direction.  They  view  with  great  concern  any  legislation,  or 
policy  of  the  Government,  which  would  restrict  their  mining 
operations  or  limit  their  enterprise  in  mineralized  areas 
wherein  they  have  formerly  been  free  to  operate. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  vast  areas  of  the  West  are  fit 
only  for  mining  or  possibly  mining  and  seme  grazing.  Other 
nonmineral  areas  are  suitable  only  for  grazing  while  still 
other  nonmineral  areas  in  fertile  valleys  may  be  suitable  for 
reclamation  and  homesteading.  Too  often  in  the  history  of 
our  past  there  has  been  a  conflict,  a  clash  of  interest  among 
mining  men.  livestock  men.  and  homestead  settlers.  It  would 
seem  that  a  wise  national  policy  would  exclude  none,  but 
would  foster  and  protect  the  interest  of  each  cf  these  classes 
of  our  citizens  in  due  proportion  and  so  shape  the  law,  and 
our  administrative  conirol,  that  each  class  will  prosper  and 
contribute  to  the  country's  prosperity. 


The  Interest  of  the  Farmer  in  Water  Tran.sportation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1939 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  several 
years  this  Nation  has  been  struggling  with  the  perplexing 
problem  of  tr>'ipg  to  increase  the  national  farm  income. 
The  national  farm  Incom.e  has  been  distressingly  low  and  It 
has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  our  national  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Producers  of  farm  products  have  many  items  of  expense 
In  the  production  and  marketing  of  their  crops,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  cost  of  transportation. 
A  rise  or  a  fall  in  transportation  costs  is  reflected  back  to 
the  farm,  for  it  is  the  fanner  that  pays  out  of  his  own 
pocket  the  cost  of  transportation  when  he  markets  his 
products.  In  many  cases  farm  products  must  be  transported 
long  distances  to  consuming  markets  in  this  coimtry  and  to 
tidewater,  preliminary  to  shipment  to  markets  abroad.    The 


cost  of  transportation  on  farm  products  in  this  country  adds 
up  to  a  huge  sum  and,  in  the  main,  the  burden  of  this  falls 
upon  the  producer  of  these  products.  Transportation,  there- 
fore, has  always  commanded  the  interest  of  the  farmer, 
and  he  and  his  representatives  have  been  continuously  active 
in  seeking  to  obtain  the  lowest  rates  possible,  for  in  the  try- 
ing times  of  recent  years  he  has  been  obliged  to  use  the 
lowest-cost  transportation  available  in  order  to  survive. 

Our  State  and  National  Governments  have  always  evinced 
great  interest  in  transportation  costs  on  farm  products. 
Railroad  and  warehouse  commissions  of  States  in  the  farm 
sections  have  been  alert  to  see  that  transportation  costs  are 
as  low  as  reasonably  can  be  made,  for  these  commissions 
recognize  the  tremendous  importance  of  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  farmers  of  these  States.  Our  National  Govern- 
ment has  also  recognized  the  necessity  for  maintaining  rea- 
sonably low  transportation  costs  for  products  of  the  farm. 
The  Hoch-Smith  resolution  passed  several  years  ago,  and 
still  on  the  statute  books,  endorses  that  principle. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  farmer,  transportation  costs  by  rail 
have  been  maintained  at  relatively  high  levels— there  have 
been  many  increases  throughout  the  country  during  the  last 
20  years  in  rail  rates  on  farm  products — despite  the  increas- 
ing distress  in  farm  sections  of  our  country.  So  we  have  a 
condition  where  the  farmer's  ability  to  pay  is  much  less 
than  it  was  several  years  ago  and  the  rail  carriers  requesting 
and  demanding  higher  and  higher  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  farm  products. 

Every  student  of  transportation  knows  that  certain  bulk 
commodities  such  as  grain,  coal,  ore.  and  petroleum  products 
can  be  transported  by  water  at  substantially  lower  costs  than 
by  rail— and  this  is  particularly  true  where  long  distances 
are  involved,  such  as  shipments  from  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Buffalo.  Oswego,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
also  on  long-distance  shipments  on  the  Misais-sippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers  and  on  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal.    Cargoes  of 
bulk  grain  can  be  transported  by  water  from  Duluth.  Minn., 
to  Oswego  for  a  few  cents  per  bushel  and  the  lake  carriers 
are  able  to  make  a  profit,  even  though  it  may  be  small,  for 
themselves  at  this  low  rate.    Rail  carriers  can  never  expect 
to  compete  with  water  transportation  of  this  character  for 
grain  cannot  be  shipped  a  distance  of  10  miles  by  rail  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  transported  this  long  distance  on  the 
Great  Lakes.    The  inestimable  benefits  of  water  transporta- 
tion on  the  Great  Lakes  and  connected  waterways  have  been 
reflected  back  to  the  producing  farmers  of  the  Northwest  in 
better  prices  for  their  grains  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
without  the  benefit  of  low-cost  tran.sportation  on  the  Great 
Lak?s.  many  sections  of  the  Northwest  would  have  to  give  up 
farming. 

The  National  Government  has  recognized  the  value  to 
oiu-  people  of  waterways  and  it  has  been  consistently  active 
in  its  efforts  to  make  these  great  and  vital  channels  of  com- 
merce accessible  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Low-cost 
transportation  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  needs  of  this  country.  The  fanners  are 
In  desperate  need  of  it. 

It,  therefore,  seems  a  backward  step  to  endorse  the 
Wheeler-Lea  bill.  The  intent  and  purpose  of  that  bill  is 
to  apply  the  same  destructive  rigidity  to  water  rates  as 
has  contributed  to  the  confusion  in  rail  transportation. 
Water  carriers  are  getting  along  very  well — they  want  to 
be  let  alone — they  are  doing  a  good  job  and  deserve  to  be 
let  alone.  The  Wheeler  bill  because  of  its  injurious  effect 
on  water  transportation — by  either  raising  rates  to  un- 
justifiably high  levels  or  by  destroying  it — will  increase 
enormously  the  transportation  bill  of  this  country  when 
the  country  can  ill  afford  to  pay  it.  I  am  sure  the  farmers 
of  the  coimtry  cannot  afford  it.  I  am  sure.  also,  that  when 
they  find  out  that  their  transportation  bill  has  been  in- 
creased needlessly  there  will  be  loud  and  vigorous  protests. 
This  bill  is  an  anachronism — it  belongs  to  the  Dark  Ages. 
Instead  of  considering  measures  to  increase  the  cost  of  dis- 
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tribution,  we  ought  to  be  giving  our  time  and  attention  to 
measures  that  will  decrease  the  cost  of  d'stribution  in  this 
day  and  age.  I  repeat,  tho  pas.sage  of  this  bill  will  be  a 
backward  step — and  a  cosily  step — for  the  great  mass  of 
citizens  in  this  country  who  are  struggling  to  survive. 


Can  We  Hold  the  Richest  Land  on  Earth? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJicsday.  July  12, 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  W.  B.  COURTNEY 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  W.  B.  Courtney,  which  appeared  in  Collier's  for 
July  1,  1939: 

[From  Collier's  of  JiUy  1,  1939] 

Can  We  Houj  the  Richest  Land  on  Earth? 

(By  W.  B.  Courtney) 

It  Is  the  richest  country  on  earth.  And  competent  observers 
declare  that  Its  riches  are  not  yet  really  touched.  It  is  a  country 
lying  fallow,  waiting  for  people  with  the  shrewdness  and  the 
gumption  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Tlie  American  flag  fliee  over  this  rich  land  now.  But  It  Is  going 
to  be  hauled  down  soon.  The  work  of  two  generations  of  American 
businessmen  and  administrators  and  teachers,  the  developments 
paid  for  by  American  taxpayers,  will  be  tossed  Into  the  interna- 
tional grab  bag.  That  isn't  the  intention  or  the  idea.  But  every- 
one in  the  Orient  believes  it  will  be  the  upshot. 

When  the  United  States  took  over  the  Philippines  their  riches 
were  only  suspected.  Today,  enough  Is  known  to  drive  mining 
engineers  balmy  with  dreams.  Enouph  is  known  to  give  pause  to 
wcrld  economists.  Enough  is  known  for  responsible  leaders  to 
estimate  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
adequate  in  .all  save  one  element — tin — to  supply  the  whole  needs 
of  the  United  States  In  ca^e  of  wars,  long  or  short.  Independent  of 
world  raw-material   markets. 

rOK   MEN    WITH   ENTEEPRISK 

"Enough  Is  known,"  an  official  American  Government  technical 
expert  told  me.  "to  furnish  abundant  proof  that  with  the  resources 
of  the  Philippines  honestly  exploited,  the  United  States  could  really 
become  that  enviable  thing  which  every  m.ajor  power  on  earth 
loTigB  to  be  and  which  not  a  single  major  power  actually  is — 
ent.relv  self-sufficient." 

He  doesn't  mean  that  everyone  In  the  Philippines  Is  rich. 
There  is  misery  and  failure  there.  Worse,  there  is  virtual  peonage, 
all  the  wretched  Inequalities  of  a  sy.stem  that  draws  Its  heritage 
from  both  European  medievalism  and  oriental  despotism. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States,  the  humbler  people 
of  the  islands  are  still  more  than  40  percent  Illiterate  culturally; 
more   than   90   percent   Illiterate   economically. 

What  Is  meant  is  this:  That  to  men  with  Initiative  and  enter- 
pr'se  the  Philippines  are  uncommonly,  incredibly  bountiful.  If  the 
Philippines  were  a  State  of  the  Union  they  would  stand  fifth  In 
land  ."Size.  They  are  10  times  bigger  than  Holland  or  Palestine; 
much  larger  than  the  British  Isles;  nearly  twice  as  large  as  old 
Austria-Hungary.  Yet  they  have  a  population  of  only  15,000,000, 
barelv  exceeding  that  of  New  York  State.  Japan,  slightly  bigger, 
ha.s  a  population  of  80,000,000.     Italy,  almost  the  same  size,  has 

45.000,000.  ^  ..,*». 

In  a  world  of  striving  nations,  hungry  for  raw  materials,  the 
Philippines,  alone  of  va.st  and  fertile  areas,  remain  virgin. 

Their  very  physical  appearance,  their  geography,  their  throat- 
choking  beauty  under  all  conditions  of  season  and  weather,  seem 
to  thrust  forward  a  guarantee  of  wealth  untold. 

There  are  7,083  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  it  Is  doubtful 
there  is  a  man  alive  who  has  laid  eyes  on  all  of  them.  They  hang 
like  a  rocky  triangular  brooch  down  the  western  chest  of  the 
Pacific,  for  more  than  a  thou.sand  miles. 

Nearly  5.000  of  the  islands  are  unnamed;  less  than  500  have 
an  area  of  one  square  mile  or  more.  Yet,  such  Is  their  infinite 
variety  that  Luzon,  the  largest  Island,  Is  a  few  miles  bigger  than 
Ohio;  Mindanao,  the  second.  Is  bigger  than  Indiana.  Eleven 
of  the  Philippines  are  larger  than  Rhode  Island  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

LAND    or    BOtTNDLESS    WEACTH 

The  impression  of  a  land  of  boundless  natural  wenlth  in- 
creases, rather  than  diminlslies.  when  you  get  nearer,  more  inU- 


mate.  views.  The  tao  In  his  nipa  shack  really  seems  a  fellow 
to  envy.  There  Is  lushness  on  every  hand;  tangled  slopes,  rush- 
ing overhung  jungle  rivers,  single  plantations  that  unroll  from 
your  toes  to  as  far  as  vision  can  reach.  Dense  forests,  the  most 
valu-sbie  known  to  mankind,  with  more  than  1.000  species  of 
trees  and  plants  that  have  commercial  uses  (although  less  than 
a  fifth  are  yet  brought  to  market).  Ever>"where  is  the  stately 
palisading  of  the  coconut  palms. 

Your  money,  as  an  American  taxpayer,  helped  to  bring  these 
resources  out  of  rumor  into  reality.  Y'our  money  and  efforts  pnld 
for  roads  and  conimunicatlons  and  education  that  made  them 
available. 

You  ought  to  know  Just  what  we  are  giving  up  when  we  give 
up  the  Philippines. 

An  economist  of  the  staff  of  one  of  tbe  American  Ghavermnent 
officers  listed  the  major  Items: 

"The  natural  resources  of  any  land,  of  course,  fall  under  grouping 
of  forestry,  agriculture,  minerals,  fisheries,  water,  health,  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  Inhabitants. 

"More  than  half  the  land  area  of  the  Philippines  is  forest;  80 
percent  or  more  of  It  has  commercial  value,  niuch  of  It  rare  and 
priceless  hardwood,  some  used  In  airplane  manufacture.  There 
are  about  500.000  000.000  board  feet  of  standing  timber  here. 
That's  more  thin  in  Oreg;on,  the  greatest  timber  State;  and  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

"More  than  40  percent  of  the  land  area,  apart  from  the  fore.'Jts, 
is  available  for  agriculture.  Only  a  third  of  this  Is  actually  used — 
but  it's  there,  waiting  and  fertile.  In  other  words,  almost  100  per- 
cent of  the  area  of  the  Philippines  Is  available  for  the  uses  of 
man.  to  support  and  enrich  him. 

"One  trouble  with  the  Philippines  '.n  world  economics  is  they 
are  too  rich,  too  productive.  Coconuts  you  "know  about.  3ugar. 
rice,  tobacco,  pineapples,  tropical  fruits — all  these  things  the 
Philippines  can  grow  so  abundantly  that  they  upset  the  world 
markets,  and  various  restrictions  hive  had  to  be  Imposed.  But  we 
are  not  concerned  wl^h  tariffs  and  competitions  now — only  with 
the  fact  of  pointing  out  the  growing  power  of  the  Phil)ppln?s 
as  a  natural  resource  which  could  be  permanently  added  to  our 
own. 

CORDAGE,    EtJBBES,    AND    QUININE 

"Abaca — or  manlla  hemp — Is  perhaps  the  showiest  of  the  Philip- 
pines' agricultural  products.  It  makes  the  finest  rope  and  cordage 
known;  strongest,  lightest,  and  most  durable.  It  gives  the  Philip- 
pines a  monopoly.  It  ties  up  the  ships  and  the  packages  of  the 
world. 

"Years  ago  a  great  American  rubber  company  experimented  In 
the  southern  islands,  found  out  that  rubber  could  be  grown  there 
llmitlessly.  But  local  politlcos  and  politics  frightened  it  away.  It 
Is  definitely  known  that  the  islands  could  grow  all  the  rubber  that 
American  companies  now  grow  in  Liberia  and  in  South  America. 

"The  Dutch  have  a  world  monopoly  on  quinine.  We  could  man- 
ufacture enough  quinine  to  control  all  the  malaria  in  our  South, 
supply  any  porsible  war  needs,  and  break  the  Dutch  monopoly. 

"Other  experiments  by  American  medical  and  pgrlcultural  scien- 
tists show  that  we  could  grow  here  virtually  all  the  essential  herbs 
and  plants  which  are  the  basis  of  Chinese  pharmacopoeia.  That, 
in  turn,  is  the  basis  of  world  medicine. 

"The  British  have  a  world  monopoly  on  tannic  acid.  This  can 
be  obtained  from  mangrove  bark,  and  enough  mangroves  now 
exist  In  the  islands  to  break  the  British  monopoly — if  they  were 
exploited. 

A    VAST    WEALTH    IN    MINERALS 

"I  am  Just  trying  to  help  you  get  a  true  picture  of  how  the 
resources  of  the  Philippines  suggest  endless  possibilities  for  pro- 
gressive and  adventurous  businessmen,  provided  they  knew  they 
wouldn't  be  left  out  on  a  limb,  deserted  by  their  flag,  at  the  mercy 
of  oriental  politlcos.  Fabulous  fortunes  are  still  lying  all  around 
out  here.  In  the  ground,  literally  on  tlio  trees,  waiting  to  be 
picked  up. 

"Size  for  size,  the  Philippines  contain  more  gold  than  any  other 
part  of  the  earth's  marrow.  Listen,  the  truth  about  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Phlllppim*s  is  simply  this:  You  can  stick  a  shovel 
down  In  your  back  yard  any  place,  and  you  are  bound  to  turn  up 
pay  dirt  of  some  kind  if  you  aren't  splashed  by  an  oil  gusher,  or 
a  coconut  doesn't  drop  on  your  head. 

"Government  and  private  mining  experts  say  that  the  true 
whacking  extent  of  all  the  mining  range  of  the  Philippines  is 
still  virtually  unknown. 

"Iron  and  manganese,  for  example,  two  of  modem  life's  most 
vital  necessities,  are  being  produced  faster  and  faster  here  each 
year,  and  Japan  takes  all  of  both.  At  the  rate  the  manganese 
production  Is  going  up.  In  another  few  years  the  Philippines  will 
be  supplying  all  of  Japan's  requirements.  Think  what  that  will 
mean  to  Japan's  steel  industry — its  whole  supply  of  manganese 
right  next  door.  v.hercas  now  much  of  it  has  to  be  transported 
thousands  of  miles  from  various  British  colonial  porta. 

"And  there  are  copper,  asbestos,  chromlte,  lead,  platinum,  zinc, 
oil.  But  nobody  is  going  to  Invest  much  in  a  land  that  might 
become  a  battlefield,  or  be  confiscated. 

"Maybe  we  could  buy  elsewhere  the  raw  materials  needed  for 
war.  In  time  of  war.    Maybe  ally  politics,  or  enemy  forces,  would 
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-,,♦  M«  frnm   thoM  markets     The   Important  thing   Is  that  here   l 
S  thTpSpin^wrwoS  have  the  Wssary  sinews  under  our 
own  flag,  Independent  of  world  markets. 

JAPAN    HELPS    HZBSrU 

On  the  inaccessible  coasts,  under  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
no?t"  ern'  lSS^h'  the  Japanese  are  boldly  ^f  frankly  Jelp^ 
themsolvf?  today  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  P^^iPP'f,^ 
IntS  Davracnt  Japanese  fishermen  net  in  Philippine  harbors. 
Sher  Ja^pan™^  shlps^nchor.  send  crews  ^^J^^^' Jf '^^^  ^f  f^, 
«imp.s.  and  steal  millions  upon  millions  of  board-feet  of  the  best 
Philippine  hardwoods  each  year. 

This  13  known  to  the  authorities.  Because  it  happens  In  areas 
so^motcTrs  d-fflcult  for  constabulary  patrols  to  reach  thern; 
tScau^e  word  cf  the  activities  is  withheld  by  bribed  provincial 
offlclais-  and  because  the  Commonwealth  has  not  yet  enough 
amS  veiels  to  establish  an  effective  guard-nothing  can  be  done 

*^hl  Japanese  Government  "offlclally"  knows  nothing.  But  you 
cominue  to  read  In  Manila  papers  of  fights  '^  lonely  barrios  In 
whirh  natives  are  killed  by  Japanese  Iximber  or  fLsh  plrat<)s. 

T^eseliJ   small   affrays!^  which   can   suddenly   grow   Into  large 

ones.  .. 

The  confused  status  of  PhUipplne-Amerlcan  relations,  the  uncer- 
tain oolitic^  future  of   the   islands,  makes  them  a  danger   spot 

T^e  richest  iJnd  on  earth,  they  stand  as  a  ready-made  colonial 
prSe  for  any  one  of  the  Inflamed  nations  that  have  been  scrabbling 
Te^nlly  for  deserts,  for  arid  and  undeveloped  wastes  of  problem- 

*  "It  ira^Uee-rlpened  plum."  said  a  French  offclal  In  Shanghai, 
••with  dictator  nations  standing  around  like  a  lot  of  little  buUies 
in  an  orchard  awaiting  Its  imminent  fall-«ach  hungry  lad  hoping 
against  hope  that  some  unlurcseen  shake  of  the  branch  might 
brine  It  Into  his  fi^t."  _,    ^.  , 

Three  courses  are  cpen  to  the  United  SUtes  to  end  this 
svispense — and  this  hazard: 

First  to  extend  permanently  the  present  economic  cooperation 
and  trade  preferences.     Remain,  in  brief,  the  benevolent  ^Uncle 

Second  to  cut  loose  absolutely  and  let  the  Philippine  RepubUc 
take  its  chances  economically  and  poUtically  among  the  family  of 
free  nations.  „^^, 

Third,  hold  onto  th-m.  franWv  and  boldly.  Repeal  the  Tydings- 
McDxiay  Act:  annex  the  Philippines. 

The  first  course,  most  everyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
islands  agrees,  is  the  most  perilous.  Under  the  Tydin^s-McDuffy 
Act  which  provides  complete  Independence  for  the  islands  at  the 
end' of  the  Commonwealth  period  In  1946  we  end  gradiially  our  old 
reciprocal  free-trade  relations  with  them.  A  Joint  commission  has 
recommended  that  Uncle  Sam  not  button  his  pocket  until  19o0. 
The  Commonwealth  with  a  lobby  of  its  most  astute  and  charmlns 
big  shots,  is  striving  desperately  to  have  the  free  trade  extended  for 
all  time. 

A   GUARANTY    OF   W.AR 

This  would  give  the  United  States  the  responsibility  for  the 
Philippines  without  the  authority.  It  would  complicate  our  na- 
tional mllitarj'  policies.  Increase  our  armaments  budget.  It  would 
elve  US  much  expense  but  little  profit.  It  would  permit  unwar- 
Fantrd  competition  to  some  domestic  products.  Its  "preferred 
ration"  trading  privileges  would  Inevitably  bring  friction  wl.h 
Japan  the  best  foreign  customer  of  the  Philippines.  Justlflab  y 
the  Japanese  could  ask  for  the  same  privileges  we  got.  It  v?ould 
make  us  the  "cop"  of  the  Orient:  forced  by  mutual  interests  to 
police  and  safeguard  the  decaying  chestnuts  of  Prance  and  England, 
as  well  as  o\«r  own.  m,,,. 

The  second  course,  washing  our  hands  completely  of  the  PhiUp- 
Dlnes  would  be  less  dangerous.  Provided  we  Uke  home  all  oxir 
soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  Orient.  Provided  we  resolutely  shut 
our  eyes  to  subsequent  events  In  the  Philippines,  no  matter  what 
happened  there,  no  matter  which  nation  snapped  them  up.  Pro- 
vided wo  close  our  ears  and  turn  our  backs  upon  the  inevitable 

calls  for  help.  ^    .   ,     ^  ^^ 

The  th'rd  course  is  to  hold  onto  the  richest  land  on  earth. 
Franklv  to  develop  and  exploit  and  enjoy  the  wealth  In  the  way 
the  Brltlhh  and  French  and  Dutch  draw  treasure  from  their 
colonies.  ^         .     .,     „ 

To  plve  the  Philippines  up.  Ford  Wilklns.  an  American  in  Manila 
suMcsts  Is  as  thou-h  some  foreign  nation  conquered  us  after  we 
had  kicked  loose  from  Britain  in  1776.  Improved  and  developed  ua 
to  modern  times— and  then  handed  us  back  to  the  Indians. 

THE   rUkO    IS    PEOTECnON    ENOUGH 

The  great  fear  of  Americans  at  home  seems  to  be  that  if  we  do 
not  clear  out  of  the  Philippines  we  sh.ill  get  Into  war  over  them. 
Americans  on  the  spot,  who  should  know,  say  this  is  a  misunder- 
standing: that  quite  the  contrary  Is  true. 

We  are  far  more  likely  to  have  a  war  with  Japan  over  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  if  we  give  them  up  than  If  we  hold  them. 

We  do  not  have  to  expend  enormous  sums,  bxilld  huge  armies,  to 
hold  the-  Philippines.  Our  flag  over  a  territory— if  other  nations 
know  wc  are  not  fooling,  and  will  back  it  ui>— has  greater  effective- 
ness than  cannon. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12, 1939 


Mr  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  address 
which  I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

Last  evening  my  7-year-old  son  and  I  rode  on  one  of  the  great 
transcontinental  trains  from  my  district  In  northwestern  Ohio  to 
Washington.  The  distance  of  500  miles  would  embrace  the  heart 
of  Central  Europe  where  the  eyes  of  our  press  headline  hunters 
and  the  ears  of  our  radio  commentators  have  been  turned  for 
months.  Through  the  night  we  glided  securely  in  our  berths, 
well  knowing  we  would  not  be  disturbed  by  any  officers  of  the 
States  of  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  as  we  crossed  their 

^"HfuTwe  been  traveling  a  like  distance  In  central  Europe,  we 
would  have  been  yanked  from  our  sleep  by  the  strong  arm  of 
every  country  we  entered  during  the  night.  As  many  times  our 
baps  would  hrve  been  searched.  As  many  times  our  money  would 
have  been  worthless  and  necessarily  traded  for  that  of  the  coim- 
trv  we  lately  entered.  In  Germany,  we  might  have  been  ques- 
tioned by  youthful  officers  bcrn  since  the  war.  who  were  yester- 
day children  of  a  German  Republic  long  since  bled  dry  by  repara- 
tions   payments    to   France    and    other   former    allies    under    the 

^RtpSSi^rpai-ments,  like  high  taxes,  mean  le?8  food  and  fewer 

lobs     This   Is   the   reason   many   Aryan   and   Jewish   children    in 

Germany  never  knew  the  luxury  of  dally  milk  at  the  front  door 

until  15.  16,  or  17  years  of  age.  ^    .   ^  ,t^  ,« 

Overnight  boundaries  ha*e  changed  in  central  Europe.     Th.'se 

boundaries  know  no  family  lines,  affections,  filial  obligations,  and 

mothers   hearts.    They   tie   sons   to  the   soil   on   one   bank   of   a 

boundary  river  In  sight  of  hearthstone  lights  in  the  old  family 

homestead  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.       ^  _  ,     ,  ^   ♦»,  ,. 

Prom  both  sides  once  chUdren  came   in  Joyful  glee   and  their 

voices  resounded   upon  the   water  happy  understanding   of   their 

forbears  who  tilled  the  soil  on  either  side.     From  childish  pranks 

to    romance,    to    marriage,    to    homes,    to    families,    they    moved 

freely  from  one  side  to  the-  other  In  one  great  country  of  common 

blood     common    traditions,    and    common    understanding.      The 

rieors'  of   war.    the   wlU   of   princes   and   potentates   unknown   to 

America    so  well  known  to  Europeans,  take  shape  in  entangling 

alliances    putches.    marches   on   capitals,   and    the   river    changes 

from  a  peaceful  stream  of  trade  and  commerce  to  a  treacherous 

torrent  of   hate,  splashing  the   waters  of   distrust  against   either 

Bhore  and  setting  father  against  son.  brother  against  brother  as 

inevitably  as  the  sweeping  fiow  of  the  water.  ^     ^^  * 

If  we  Americans  get  Into  another  war,  one  reason  wUl  be  that 

our  memories  are  too  short.     We   must  remember  the  policy  of 

England    with    reference    to    her    colonies.      Every    time    England 

establishes  a  colony  she   sets  up   a   trading  post  and   imposes  a 

heavy  Ux  to  maintain  the  British  Isles.    On  the  other  hand  the 

United  States,   In   her  colonics,   provides   schools  to   educate   her 

provincial  citizens.     HoUand  is  rich  because  of  oil  in  the  Dutch 

East  Indies.     France  has  vast  resources  In  African  colonies. 

Germany,  pushed  by  the  pressvire  of  Increased  population,  which 
she  encouraged,  wants  to  expand  in  colonies  Uken  from  her  at 
Versailles.  She  wants  revenue  from  her  old  colonies  for  the 
fatherland.  Italy  wants  the  colonies  promised  to  her  before  she 
entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

So  let  us  xinderstand.  my  friends,  when  we  talk  about  policing 
the  world,  some  of  the  practical  things  that  cause  war  must  be  cut 
away  from  the  lives  of  the  countries  of  Central  EuT'^pe  as  a  surgeon 
would  cut  away  a  cancerous  growth  from  the  healthy  tissue  of  one's 
body.  That  we  cannot  do.  Let  us  remember  some  of  the  traditions 
of  American  foreign  policy  and  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution 
as  to*  who  shall  deal  with  foreign  countries  and  who  shall  deter- 
mine our  foreign  policy. 

The  power  of  the  National  Government  to  control  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  Is  both  complete  and  exclusive. 

In  1793  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England.  The  bril- 
liant Washington,  eminent  statesman,  successful  Executive,  astute 
scholar,  capable  general,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  ex-surveyor, 
soldier,  author,  beloved  character,  already  belonging  to  the  ages, 
the  idol  of  hla  fellow  men.  undaunted  by  Insurmountable  tasks 
with  the  yoxing  Republic,  must  have  possessed  a  deep  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  the  assistance  of  his  friend.  General  Lafuyette.  of 
France.  H?  surely  could  yet  feel  the  hot  breath  of  the  tyrant 
King  of  Britain  at  the  point  of  his  defending  sword.  His  heart 
BUrely  beat  in  sympathy  to  the  fallen  dead  in  the  tiattles  of  the 
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Revolution  that  set  his  countr3mien  free.  He  surely  yet  had 
dammed  up  Inside  his  magnanimous  heart  the  pity,  the  compas- 
sion for  the  men  who  left  their  bloody  footprints  at  Valley  Forge 
because  a  tjTant  stalked  upon  our  shores. 

He  must  have  sensed  the  stirring  hearts  of  grateful  freemen,  anx- 
ious to  pay  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  benefactor,  France.  He 
must  have  felt  the  personal  ties  of  love  that  existed  between  his 
countrymen  and  France. 

He  loved  Lafayette  and  France  none  the  less  because  he  loved  his 
countrymen  more.  With  the  price  of  liberty,  the  happy  hearts  of 
freemen  In  a  great  republic  seared  deep  In  his  soul,  he  Issued  the 
first  neutrality  proclamation  of  these  United  States  of  America.  The 
observance  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  these  few  short  phrases  com- 
manded conduct  of  the  American  people  so  that  we  avoided  that  war. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  first  neutrality  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  President  under  his  constitutional  authority  after  war  had 
bioken  out  between  Prance.  England,  and  several  European  countries. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  an  arms  embargo  was  attached  to 
the  Bloom  neutrality  bill.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  arms  embargo  will 
be  a  green  light  for  Hitler  and  Mussolini  to  carry  on  a  new  European 
war.  Obviously  the  State  Department  In  approving  the  Bloom  bill 
without  the  arms  embargo  must  have  meant  to  leave  the  door  open 
lor  shipments  of  munitions  to  one  side  of  a  great  mortal  conflict 
anticipated  in  EXirope. 

The  American  people  wanted  a  bill  that  would  provide  for  our 
taking  no  sides  In  that  proposed  conflict. 

Any  neutrality  legislation  gives  wide  and  extra  constitutional 
powers  to  the  President,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
already  afraid  of  the  bias  and  the  prejudice  of  the  present  holder  of 
that  office.  They  have  listened  to  the  statements  of  this  President. 
They  have  listened  to  the  address  of  the  President  before  the 
Seventy-Sixth  Congress  on  January  4  where  he  virtually  Invited  us 
to  Join  a  holy  war.  They  have  listened  to  his  Chicago  quarantine 
ppeech.  Laying  this  President's  statements  by  the  side  of  the  procla- 
mation of  neutrality  of  George  Washington,  the  people  do  not  feel 
that  this  President  bears  the  armor  of  peace  in  his  soul. 

Americans  look  to  neutrality  legislation  to  curb  the  power  of 
any  biased  officer  because  they  well  know  that  threats  demand  a 
backing  of  force. 

What  are  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  President  that  Con- 
gress cannot  make  Illegal? 

Executive  power  is  lodged  by  the  Constitution  In  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  function  of  managing  the  foreign  relations  may  be  classified 
into  two  distinct  branches: 

First:  The  power  of  intercourse,  intercommunication,  and  nego- 
tiation. 

Second:  The  power  of  entering  into  formal  or  binding  interna- 
tional compacts. 

The  second  power  Is  shared  by  the  President  with  the  Senate, 
but  the  former  belongs  exclusively  to  the  President. 

The  President  Is  the  sole  organ  of  the  Nation  In  its  external 
relations  and  Its  sole  representative  with  foreign  nations. 

The  act  creating  the  Department  of  State  in  1789  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  acts  creating  other  departments  of  the  Government. 
From  the  beginning  the  Senate  has  never  assumed  the  right  to 
direct  or  control  it.  except  as  to  clearly  define  statutory  matters 
not  connected  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

The  President  possesses  the  whole  power  of  Initiating  and  formu- 
lating the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government. 

We  have  seen  the  President  exercise  that  power  freely.  He  may 
refuse  to  give  us  any  Information  as  to  what  his  foreign  policy 
is.  The  President,  through  the  State  Department,  has  the  exclu- 
sive channel  of  communication  between  this  country  and  loieisn 
nations.  Agents  of  foreign  countries  rely  upon  his  word  and  rely 
upon  Congress  to  back  up  its  agent. 

The  President  is  bound  in  diplomatic  correspondence  to  discuss 
the  proper  conslructlcn  cf  treaties.  He  must  formulate  the  foreign 
policy  cf  our  Government.  He  must  state  our  attitude  upon  ques- 
tions constantlv  arising. 

The  people  of  America  do  not  want  the  President  to  commit  us 
to  any  combination  of  foreign  powers  who  by  treaties  and  pacts 
duly  consummated  among  themselves,  may  bind  us  by  their  con- 
duct and  alliance,  by  political  Intrigue  on  the  happening  of  a 
certain  event  that  they  have  provided  for,  that  we  should  go  to 
Wftr 

The  President  possesses  the  initiative  in  foreign  affairs.  He  can- 
not conclude  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  but  he  may  secretly  guide  every  step  of  diplomacy. 
He  can  initiate  and  formulate  such  foreign  policies  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  and  virtually  commit  Congress  and  the  country  to  tlielr 
execution. 

Policies  leading  to  disturb  relations  with  foreign  countries  and 
even  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country  have  been 
adopted  at  the  will  of  the  Executive. 

In  1826  President  Adams  was  about  to  send  representatives  to 
the  Panama  Congress.  Several  Senators  opposed  him  because  our 
very  taking  part  would  Involve  us  in  "entangling  alliances"  and 
Incur  the  risk  of  war  with  Spain. 

No  matter  what  action  the  Senate  or  Congress  might  have  taken 
President  Adams  still  could  have  constitutionally  provided  for  such 
a  mission  on  his  own  authority. 

This  affair  Illustrates  that  the  President  alone  has  the  power 
to  decide  upon  a  certain  diplomatic  policy  such  as  this  mission 
presented.     It  was  his  exclusive  power  to  determine  If  the  conse- 
quences would  Involve  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  country. 
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The  Vlrglnius  incident  In  1873,  the  Venezuelan  affair  In  1898. 
President  Wilson's  Mexican  situation.  Illustrate  the  power  of  the 
President  both  to  bring  on  rnd  to  avert  diplomatic  crises.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War.  the 
Alabama  claims  settlement,  the  acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  "big  stick"  doctrine,  our  entrance  Into  the  War  with  Germany 
show  the  Executive  leadership  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

The  President,  through  this  exclusive  control  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,  holds  in  his  keeping  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  newspaper  circles,  and  denied  by 
the  President,  that  the  President  suggested  a  conference  on  the 
high  seas  between  the  United  States.  Italy.  Germany,  and  other 
European  powers. 

Whether  we  have  neutrality  legislation  or  not  if  the  President 
wants  to  meet  upon  the  high  seas  with  Hitler.  Mussolini.  Chamber- 
lain, Daladier,  or  Kaiser  Wllhelm.  that  neutrality  legislation  will 
never  stop  him.  He  can  commit  us  to  war  and  neutrality  legislation 
will  be  of  as  little  value  as  a  bucket  brigade  In  the  Chicago  fire. 

Has  anyone  ever  disputed  the  President's  power  to  recognize  the 
belligerency  or  Independence  of  new  states  and  governments?  Has 
anyone  questioned  his  right  to  protect  the  Czechoslovakian  Em- 
bassy In  the  city  of  Washington  against  the  orders  of  the  German 
Government? 

In  150  years  of  our  constitutional  government  recognition  has  al- 
ways been  extended  as  the  exclusive  act  of  the  President.  New 
states  come  Into  existence  often  by  revolution  from  an  existing 
state.  Recognition  Is  a  normal  act  provided  the  new  conununlty 
has  won  Its  contest  and  successfully  maintained  its  separate  exist- 
ence and  Independence,  but  a  proper  recognition  and  a  premature 
recognition  are  entirely  two  different  things.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  again  can  commit  us  to  war,  and  neutrality  legisla- 
tion will  not  help  one  iota. 

In  1817  President  Monroe,  sympathetic  with  the  cause  of  South 
American  provinces,  declined  to  recognize  these  new  states  until  he 
was  satisfied  that  Spain  would  not  resent  the  act  with  war. 

President  Jackson  was  extremely  cautious  about  a  premature 
recognition  of  Texas. 

The  power  of  recognition  belongs  to  the  President.  How  easily 
that  power  may  Involve  us  Into  serious  complications  with  foreign 
nations  when  the  maps  are  changed  again  In  Europe. 

The  President  has  power  to  receive  and  send  accredited  envoys 
and  the  power  to  withdraw  the  diplomatic  representatives  at  his 
pleasure,  or  dismiss  representatives  of  foreign  powers.  Suppose  he 
recalls  our  Ambassadors  to  England  and  France.  How  long  can  we 
stay  neutral  with  all  news  of  the  conduct  of  England  and  France 
coming  through  German  and  Italian  diplomatic  channels  were  they 
at  war? 

Let  us  remember  that  trans-Atlantic  cables  from  the  United 
States  to  Germany  were  cut  before  we  declared  war  against  her. 

Will  proposed  neutrality  legislation  stop  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  Intent  upon  placing  his  bid  in  power  politics  In 
foreign  alliances  from  exercising  this  power  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  an  immediate  Incident  with  foreign  nations? 

The  President  has  publicly  spyoken  that  he  would  use  methods 
short  of  war. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  want  their  President  to  divorce 
his  personal  bias  in  favor  of  one  group  of  nations  as  against  another 
group  of  nations,  as  Washington  divorced  his  love  of  Lafayette  and 
France  from  the  well-being  and  the  p)eaceable  continuity  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  America  want  only  a  simple,  forward,  honest  neu- 
trality proclamation  enforced  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  as  was  the  neutrality  proclamation  of  the  Father  of  ova 
Country. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  resent  open  letters  to  foreign 
governments  over  affairs  that  have  our  personal  sjrmpathy  and  com- 
passion but  which  are  none  of  our  national  business.  They  resent 
notes  of  protest  from  otir  State  Department  that  Infer  our  personal 
biases  and  prejudices. 

The  people  of  America  resent  military  flourishes  that  shadow 
totalitarian  state  .receptions  to  Indicate  our  friendship  for  or 
against  certain  sides  in  a  proposed  mortal  conflict. 

The  American  people  await  a  Judicious,  carefully  guided,  sober 
proclamation  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  that  will  guarantee 
our  Independence  from  foreign  entanglements. 


Share  of  the  National  Debt  and  the  New  Deal 
Debt  Apportioned  by  Counties  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12, 1939 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  shows  what  Massachusetts'  share  of  national 
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debt  and  of  New  Deal  debt  will  be  on  June  30,  1940.  broken 
down  by  counties,  according  to  Budget  for  which  we  are  now 

appropriating.  ,  ,      ..„ 

The  1930  United  States  Census  figures  were  used  for  tne 

apportionment.  ,  ^  .  ..  i       >    j 

The  New  Deal  debt  is  that  part  of  naUonal  debt  incurred 

fiom  March  4.  1933.  to  June  30.  1940. 
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Hatch  Bill  Opposed  by  White  House 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12. 1939 

Mr,  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Hatch,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, has  been  recorded  as  surprised  by  the  favorable  response 
to  his  proposed  elimination  of  politics  from  W.  P.  A.  activi- 
ties. The  thousands  of  newspaper  editorials  which  have 
offered  their  support  to  the  Senator's  measure  have  created 
an  issue  which  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Nor  can  the  sources  of  opposition  to  the  Hatch  bill  be  dis- 
missed lightly.  It  is  strange  to  those  who  have  not  thor- 
oughly analyzed  the  inner  workings  of  the  New  Deal  to  find 
that  the  Hatch  bill  is  not  a  favorite  with  the  White  House. 
Rumors  leaking  out  of  the  Nation's  Capital  indicate  that  the 
President  finds  fault  with  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  elim- 
inate politics  from  the  tremendously  diversified  activities  of 

our  W.  P.  A. 

At  the  instigation  of  leaders  h'gh  in  the  coimcils  of  the 
administration,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  was  com- 
pelled to  revise  the  Hatch  bill  drastically.  eUminating  many 
of  its  most  rigorous  safeguards  against  corruption  in  relief. 
As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  measure  banned  all  administra- 
tive employees  of  the  Government  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  political  campaigns  or  political  management.  The 
House    committee    struck    this    vital    provision    from    the 

proposal.  .     ^  ^v. 

Senator  Hatch  was  moved  to  protest  violently  against  this 
elimination.  He  took  the  floor  of  the  upper  chamber  to 
declare: 

The  committee's  action  kUls  and  destroys  that  vital  part  of  the 
bill  which  seeks  to  ban  pernicious  political  activity  of  Federal 
employees.  It  has  destroyed  the  substance  of  the  entire  bill  with 
relation  to  the  political  activity  of  Federal  employees  generally. 
This  action  of  the  committee  presents  an  open,  direct,  and  posi- 
tive challenge  to  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party  That 
leadership,  having  openly  declared  In  favor  of  those  objectives 
now  is  confronted  with  the  opportunity  of  WTltlng  its  professed 
beliefs  Into  law.  The  Issue  is  clear-rut.  It  cannot  be  niet  by 
anv  claim  of  defective  language.  Hiding  behind  so-called  imper- 
fections of  langua:re  cannot  excuse  or  Justify  the  emasculation  of 
the  substance  of  the  measure. 

Shall  Federal  employee*  be  permitted  to  engage  in  poUtlcal 
acUvities? 


Senator  Hatch  inquired. 

Shall  they  continue  to  control  and  dominate  conventions? 
That  is  the  issue.  It  is  definitely  drawn.  Their  challenge  must 
be  met.  Let  It  be  met  openly.  If  the  objectives  are  to  be  killed, 
let  them  die  honorably.  Let  not  faith  In  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  be  betrayed  by  objections  to  form  of  language  or  structure  of 
words.  The  further  progress  of  the  bill  wUl  be  watched  wltU 
Interest. 

Senator  Hatch's  protest  cannot  be  brushed  aside.  The  Na- 
tion is  entitled  to  a  definite  statement  of  policy.  If  W.  P.  A. 
workers  are  to  be  coerced  through  subtle  influences,  if  their 
freedom  of  choice  is  to  be  restricted  by  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  their  supervisors,  if  corrupt  political 
organizations  are  to  dominate  relief  agencies,  as  they  have 
been  proven  to  dominate  them  in  Kentucky.  New  Mexico, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Louisiana,  the  electorate  of  our  Nation 
must  understand  the  consequences.  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  sanction  an  administrative  policy  of  "tax  and  tax.  spend 
and  spend,  elect  and  elect,"  the  Hatch  bill  should  be  de- 
feated. If  we  are  interested  in  removing  corruption  from 
relief  policies,  the  Hatch  bill  must  be  restored  to  its  original 
strength — and  passed  by  Congress. 

The  V/hite  House  opposition  is  deeply  significant.  De- 
spite its  claims  to  lUy  white  purity,  it  is  still  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  placement  of  its  adherents  in  posts  where 
they  may  influence  thousands  of  voters.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  influence  frequently  borders  on  coercion  and 
intimidation.  Where  these  cannot  be  proven,  the  factor  of 
fear  enters  to  determine  voting  records.  The  Nation  will  not 
tolerate  a  plan  by  which  its  independence  is  utterly  under- 
mined. 

We  know  why  the  Federal  administration  opposes  the 
Hatch  bill.  Its  reasons  make  its  passage,  in  vigorous  form, 
all  the  more  imperative. 


Veterans*  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1939 


DIGEST  OF  CHANGES  MADE  BY  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
IN  H.  R.  5452.  WHICH  PASSED  THE  HOUSE  MAY  1,   1939 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  made 
several  important  changes  in  the  very  excellent  bills — H.  R. 
5452  and  2296 — which  the  House  had  passed  earlier  in  the 
session.  By  our  action  Monday  of  this  week  we  voted  to  ac- 
cept these  changes,  not  because  we  liked  them,  but  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  pocket  veto  of  this  needed 
legislation. 

In  order  to  present  these  changes  in  a  clear  and  concise 
form,  I  submit  the  following  digest  of  the  effect  of  the  Senate 
changes  and  their  meaning: 

1.  Would  provide  that  if  a  man  dies  from  a  non-servlce-connected 
disability  and  has  a  service-connected  disability  of  any  degree — 
even  less  than  10  percent — his  widow  and  dependents  would  be 
eligible  for  benefits  Just  as  though  his  percentage  was  10  or  more 
percent.  In  other  words,  this  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  does 
not  benefit  the  veteran  but  provides  for  hla  widow  and  dependents, 

2.  Would  provide  an  increase  from  $22  to  $30  per  month  for  the 
I  widow  of  a  compensable  man  who  dies  from  any  cause,  suid  for  a 
I  widow  and  one  child  $38  per  month,  with  the  present  rate  of  $4 
'    per  month  for  each  additional  child. 

j       3.  Tlie  law  would  bo  amended  so  as  to  make  the  changes  conform 
I    with  other  sections  of  the  amended  bill. 

i        It  ts  estimated  that  2.900  new  cases  would  be  brought  In  under 
'    amendments  I.  2,  and  3.  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1,268,000,  and  that 

there  would  be  increases  to  14,850  widows  already  on  the  rolls  at  an 

annual  cost  of  $1,426,000. 
4.  Would  provide  for  the  hospitalization  and  domiciliary  care  of 

retired  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
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and  Coast  Guard  who  served  durlrg  the  war  period  on  a  parity  with 
other  war  veterans. 

It  is  estimated  140  officers  and  men  would  be  affected  by  this 
provision,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $37,700. 

5.  Would  raise  rates  of  death  compensation  to  dependents  of 
World   War   veterans   whose   death   Is   due   to   service    as   follows: 

Widow  under  50  years  of  age,  38;  and  a  widow  aged  50  years 
or  over,  $45  per  month.  This  would  be  an  Increase  over  the 
Public,  304  rates  of  $8  per  month  for  a  widow  imdcr  50  years, 
and  $7.50  for  a  widow  50  to  65  years.  It  would  effectuate  no 
change  In  the  rates  payable  for  children  or  dependent  parents. 
The  total  amount  of  compensation  which  would  be  payable  to 
widow,  child,  or  children  is  changed  from  $75  as  It  appears  In 
Public  law  304  to  $83  (the  House  bill  provides  $82.50),  such  in- 
crease conforming  with  the  Increases  in  rates  to  widows.  The 
eection  further  would  change  the  limitation  contained  In  Public 
Law  No.  304  with  reference  to  receipt  of  iu.surance  payments,  to 
ehminate  United  States  Government  life  (converted)  Insurance 
from  the  limitation. 

It  Is  estimated  that  these  increases  would  affect  27,800  widows 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $2,628,000. 

6.  Would  raise  the  present  statutory  award  for  nnr.tcmlcal  loss  or 
the  loss  cf  the  use  of  one  hand  or  one  foot  or  one  eye  from  $25  to 
$35  per  month.  Tills  allowance  Is  In  addition  to  other  benefits 
the  veteran  may  be  entitled  to. 

It  Is  estimated  that  this  will  affect  9.000  World  War  and  240 
Spanish  War  veterans,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1,113,000. 

7.  Wculd  reduce  Interest  charges  en  loans  secured  by  liens  on 
Government  Insurance  from  6  to  5  percent. 

Tlie  second  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  would 
restore  to  the  compensation  rolls  veterans  who  were  on  the  rolls 
March  19.  1933.  suffering  from  paralysis,  paresis,  or  blindness,  or 
who  are  helpless  or  bedridden.  As  in  the  cases  of  service  connec- 
tion under  statutory  presumption,  compensation  to  these  miscon- 
duct cases  would  be  at  a  rate  of  75  percent  of  what  is  paid  In 
directly  service-connected  cases.  Widows  and  children  In  miscon- 
duct cases  in  which  the  veteran  ha.s  died  since  the  Economy  Act 
or  in  cases  of  misconduct  In  which  the  veteran  dies  in  the  futvire 
would  be  granted  the  same  allowances  as  go  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren cf  compensable  veterans  who  die  from  causes  other  than  those 
for  which  ccmpen.sated. 

It  is  e.siimatcd  that  1,100  veterans  would  be  restored  to  the  rolls 
tinder  this  biU,  at  a  cost  of  $1,198,000. 


Monopoly,  the  Real  Danger  to  American  Freedom, 

1776  and  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0?^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS,  OF  ARKANSAS,  JULY  4.  1939 


Mr,  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  granted 
me  by  the  House,  I  insert  in  the  record  an  address  which  I 
delivered  at  Springdale,  Ark.,  July  4: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends  of  northwest  Arkansas,  It  would  be 
useless  lor  me  to  attempt  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  high  honor  paid  me  by  your  Invitation  to  deliver  this  address. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  could  be  more  fitting  than  that  the 
American  Legion  should  sponsor  a  program  of  this  kind.  Those 
boys  who  compose  the  Legion,  whether  they  went  overseas  or  not, 
tasted  the  very  same  hardships  and  fought  to  end  the  same  kind 
cf  tyrannical  aggression  that  our  forefathers  tasted  and  fought 
for  during  the  American  Revolution.  No  other  organization  in 
America  has  done  more  In  the  past  two  decades  for  the  cause  of 
peace  than  has  the  Legion.  To  them  must  go  much  credit  for  the 
prevailing  sentiment  throughout  the  States  against  our  becoming 
Involved  In  foreign  entanglements.  I  Join  with  you.  the  great 
mass  of  America,  In  bidding  these  boys  godspeed  In  their  efforts. 

I  have  come  to  you  to  talk  plainly  on  a  few  subjects.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  no  one  will  be  offended  because  I  have  chosen 
this  occasion  to  discuss  some  controversial  matters.  I  hope  no 
one  will  Interpret  anything  I  shall  have  to  say  as  political,  for  I 
assure  you  that  I  shall  tackle  no  proposition  but  that  has  both 
Fupport  and  opposition  In  both  of  the  two  major  parties.  It  is 
lmpo.ssible  to  discuss  the  cause  of  freedom  today  without  pointing 
out  specifically  some  of  the-  danger  slgnaLj  and  It  Is  the  duty  of 
every  true  American,  especially  on  occasions  of  this  nature,  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  In  asslstuig  his  fellow  man  to 
avoid  any  of  the  shackles  that  may  be  planted  In  his  path. 

HISTORY    or    THE    DECLARATION 

Today  we  have  again  assembled  to  celebrate  our  country's  birth- 
day— to  pay  tribute   to  those   brave  and  noble   members  of   the 


Continental  Congress  who.  In  the  face  of  marching  British  Armies, 
dared  to  affix  their  signatures  to  what  fortunately  turned  out  to 
be  a  nation's  birth  certificate,  but  which  might  easily  have  beeu 
their  own  death  certificate. 

No  other  great  world  power  has  a  definite  birthday. 

It  was  163  years  ago  this  July  4  that  the  Congress  met  for  the 
Eecoud  consecutive  day  to  consider  and  debate  the  four-page  port- 
folio document  which  a  young,  almost  unheard-of  country  lawyer 
from  Virginia  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson  had  laid  before 
them. 

THE  PICTURE   ON   JULY   4 

That  we  may  more  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  slgnin- 
cance  of  what  happened,  let  tis  for  a  moment  recall  and  repaint  the 
picture  as  they  saw  it. 

Already  the  war  was  on.  Was^hlngton  had  taken  command. 
Lexington  and  Concord  and  even  Bunker  Hill  were  history  by  more 
than  a  year.  Already  everybody  throughout  the  Colonies  was  read- 
ing and  talking  of  Thomas  Palne's  little  pamphlet  Common  Sense, 
which  clearly  stated  the  American  position  and  arrived  at  the  Inevi- 
table conclusion  of  independence.  Already  on  May  15  Virginia 
had  In.structed  the  introduction  of  Richard  Henry  Lee's  resolution 
of  June  7  declaring  the  independence  of  the  States  and  renounc- 
ing all  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 

On  June  11  a  five-man  committee  had  been  appointed  to  draft  a 
suitable  declaration  on  recommendation  on  the  Lee  resolution.  Lee 
himself  having  been  called  home  by  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife. 
another  Virginian — for  Virginia,  the  largest  of  the  Colonies,  had 
as.sumed  the  lead — Jefferson,  had  been  assigned  to  the  committee 
along  with  Benjamin  Pr;uiklln.  John  Adams,  and  two  others  who 
had  ign«ired  their  assignment. 

Who  should  draft  It?  Franklin  was  the  most  Important  man  In 
Congress  but  he  had  been  sick  with  the  gout.  Adams  had  refused 
because,  he  said,  he  had  become  too  "obnoxious"  by  his  clamor 
for  Independence.  So  they  had  wished  the  Job  off  on  the  33-year- 
old  Jefferson  who  had  been  In  Congress  only  a  year,  and  whom 
Adams  later  said  that  he  not  untU  that  time  heard  utter  three 
consecutive  sentences. 

DECLARATION  IS  DRAFTED  AND  PASSED 

Although  what  Jefferson  considered  more  Important  duties  had 
consumed  most  of  his  time  he  had  managed  to  work  at  his  new 
task  a  little  while  early  mornings.  At  last,  and  with  rare  Judg- 
ment and  clever  literary  skill  he  had  amalgamated  "the  essence 
and  some  of  the  form  of  three  already  existing  documents":  (1)  An 
article  from  the  Virginia  Gazette;  (2)  a  paper  which  he  himself 
had  already  prepared  hoping  to  get  it  Incorporated  into  the  Vir- 
ginia Constitution;  and  (3)  the  Lee  resolution  which  he  had  copied 
word  for  word. 

Then  Jefferson  had  rolled  up  the  four  sheets  and  taken  them 
first  to  the  72-year-old  Dr.  Franklin.  Franklin  In  his  own  hand 
had  interlined  five  small  changes.  Then  he  had  gone  to  Adams 
and  he  had  veritten  in  two  more. 

It  was  In  the  Gazette  that  Jefferson  had  found  a  statement  from 
the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  which  he  and  Franklin  had  pollbhed 
into  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  pronouncements: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  thel'-  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

How  well  It  would  behoove  us  even  today  to  again  revive  and 
reemphasize  that  great  philosophy. 

On  July  2  the  Lee  resolution  had  passed  and  the  next  day  the 
Congress  began  consideration  of  Jefferson's  work  of  art.  To  this 
and  to  that  various  Members  objected,  but  Adams  always  was  on 
his  feet  in  able  defense.  Jefferson  sat  helpless,  watching  the  60 
Members  in  p>owdered  wigs  and  pigtails  mopping  their  brows  and 
fighting  files,  for  the  weather  was  hot  and  the  little  tormentors 
from  a  near-by  livery  stable  were  playing  havoc  with  the  Members' 
sllk-stocklnged  legs,  Jefferson  figured  the  weather  and  the  flies 
were  on  his  side. 

Among  the  old  letters  of  John  Adams  I  find  one  which  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  on  that  first  night.  July  3,  and  in  It  these  words: 

"Yesterday  the  greatest  question  was  decided  which  ever  was 
debated  in  America;  and  a  greater  perhaps  never  was  nor  will  be 
decided  among  men.  A  resolution  (by  Lee)  was  passed  without 
one  dissenting  Colony  that  these  united  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  Independent  Stales." 

Early  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  Thursday,  July  4,  came 
the  climax.  Only  a  few  changes  had  been  made — mostly  by  strik- 
ing. The  eliminations  Included  a  bitter  denunciation  of  King 
George  III  for  engaging  In  the  slave  trade  among  the  Colonies  and 
a  reference  to  the  King  sending  over  "Scotch  and  foreign  merce- 
naries to  evade  and  destroy  us." 

A  resolution  of  adoption  was  then  offered  and  passed  unani- 
mously. The  new  draft  was  printed  and  copies  sent  throughout  the 
Colonies.  On  July  8  it  v.as  first  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  state- 
house  yard  in  Philadelphia.  At  noon,  by  the  summons  of  v.'hat 
now  Is  knovni  as  the  Liberty  Bell,  the  people  were  called  Into  mass 
as.sembly  and  the  I>eclaratlon  read.  There  was  wild  rejoicing  and 
the  ringing  of  bells  continued  far  Into  the  night — so  late  that 
Adams  complained  about  It  kejping  him  awake. 

A  new  nation  was  born. 

Jefferson  Is  supposed  to  have  later  explained  to  Franklin  that 
the  reason  he  was  not  Invited  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  that  they  were  afraid  he  could  not  refrain  from 
putting  a  Joke  Into  It  and  the  Declaration  was  serious  buslneas. 
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THE   DOCUMENT 

Jefferson  packed  this  original  ^«"«^^*P*  ^f'h.rflleS'^un'SnVe^ 
to  his  home  In  Virt?lnia.  where  it  lay  among  his  flies  unto  icrea 
Sr  47  veaTs  •■before  the  country  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  Declaratiorol  independence  was  an  Imperishable  state  paper 

M^one  last  and  while  he  st.ll  lived.  Jefferson  began  to  receive 
the  a^ra^ml^imly  due  him.  I  can  see  him  yet.  now  rnore  than  80. 
smin/yo^derfn  the  shade  of  the  great  manse  of  Monticejla  penni- 
ES  but  happy,  as  oiice  again  the  newspapers  carry  "Jefferson  and 
t^  "Decia-ition"  in  headlines.  I  can  see  him  proudly  fish  out 
Ze  m^re"thariitt\e  document  and  deliver  It  -er  ^^°  ^^^^J^^X 
ment  to  be  enshrined  forever  as  one  of  the  ^i^^^^^ff®*,  °\  V?^ 
K  of  man.  And  then  I  can  see  him  once  more  pick  "P  that  °ld 
eoosc-cu'll  pen  and  feebly  revise  the  wording  which  he  himself  had 
Sn2d  foV  hlB  own  tombstone  and  include  therein  the  words. 
"Author  »f  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  

(Both  the  original  rough  draft  and  the  signed  copy  may  be  seen 

nn'dlnc^^emany^thL'ScaT^ne  of  the  strangest  coincidences 
Of  aU  time  Of  the  56  signers  of  the  Declaration  only  f^o  of  them 
fater  became  Resident-Jefferson  and  Adams-the  one  who  wrote 
?  and  the  other  who  steered  it  through  the  Congress,  and  both  of 
the^'  prrat  intellects  diod  on  the  same  day.  the  4th  of  July  1826. 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of.  as  they  styled  It.  "The  Unanimous  Decla- 
ration of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America. 

THE    REVOLXmON MONOPOLT 

Following  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  oil  August  2  came  a 
great  war.  for  the  British  would  not  be  convinced^  To  them  It 
WPS  an  economic  struggle,  their  theory  being  that  the  colonies 
existed  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  homeland,  but  to  the  States  It 
was  both  economic  and  political,  the  American  theory  bemg  that 
the  people  have  certain  Inalienable  rights,  among  which  Is  that 
they  shall  have  a  voice  in  their  own  Government.  However  both 
these  rif^hts  and  a  flourishing  one-sided  British  trade  could  not 
cx\n  simultaneously.     One  must  yield  to  the  other.         ^      ^      ., 

The  British  Crown  had  merely  echoed  the  voice  of  the  big  trading 
companies.  They  had  in  effect  driven  him  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion for  with  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  came  the  end  of  their 
ruthless  economic  conquest.  And  with  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis and  the  beginning  of  a  government  "of  the  people  by  tne 
people,  and  for  the  people"  came  also  agonizing  reverberations  of 
the  trembling  of  all  the  monarchies  of  the  earth. 

Neither  before  nor  since,  from  the  dawn  of  civllizatlcn  to  the 
present,  has  there  been  written  such  a  precious  chapter  in  the 
constant  struggle  of  common  man  for  his  individual  freedom  and 
light  to  hapolness.  So  irresistible  was  Its  force  that  even  France 
and  Great  Britain  scon  took  their  p'accs  alongside  the  United 
States  in  the  sisterhood  of  democracies.  British  Kings  learned  fast 
after  George  lU;  learned  to  respect  these  "inalienable"  rights- 
learned  even  to  respect  these  early  American  heroes,  for.pn'y^a 
few  days  ago  a^  Mount  Vernon  we  witnessed  the  almost  unbelievable 
spectacle  of  King  George  VI.  great-great-great-grandson  of  George 
III.  laying  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

A  NEW  ACCOtTNTlNC NTW  DECL.\RATION 

The  Declaration  was  chiefly  an  accounting— a  statement  of  pres- 
ent deficits  in  human  rights,  together  with  a  statement  of  future 
balances  to  be  used  as  the  yardstick.  Hart  there  been  no  deficita. 
there  would  have  been  no  Declaration. 

We  of  today  have  accepted  this  measiurement  of  human  standards 
to  the  ex  cent  that  we.  too.  will  fight  to  retain  them.  But  there  Is 
scricus  doubt  whether  we  have  accepted  the  theory  that  an  accotint- 
Ing  Is  always  in  order  to  determine  the  true  status  of  these  rights. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  was  not  only  the  heart 
of  that  document  but  is  the  heart  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
heart  of  our  system  of  government,  I  quote  again  for  emphasis: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  aU  men  are  created 
equal  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
aliena'ble  rights:  that  amoi  g  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit cf  happiness."  and  that  governments  derive  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  cf  the  governed.  It  is  not  out  of  order  that  we 
stand  for  a  Uttle  accounting  here  this  afternoon. 

AS  BETWEEN  TH«  NATIONS 

We  think  in  terms  of  associations,  anyway,  so  let's  first  do  a 
little  Ijalancing  as  between  the  nations: 

LIEEBTIES 

Riahts  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly  and  the  right  to 
govern  ourselves  are  yet  supreme  in  America  This  Is  not  tme 
among  the  six  other  major  powers,  except  in  the  two  democracies. 
Groat  Britain  and  Prance.  la  Germany.  Italy.  Russia,  and  Japan 
human  liberties  have  practically  been  trampled  to  an  Irreducible 

mlnixnum.  ^  ,     wi     t.„i„»«,. 

So  on  tiie  side  of  liberty  we  show  a  sizable  balance. 

PSACS 

T.Af'q  .w  Where  we  stand  as  compared  with  the  six  other  major 
powers  m^tShoJes^  continued  peace.  Germany.  Italy,  and 
jSpan  tie  wSed  to  the  hUt  and  have  lost  all  sense  of  honor  as 
nSr?d  bTour  yardstick  of  Inalienable  rights.  Their  concuct 
mly^ean  4ar  for  their  helpless  people  nny  day  Prance  and  Eng- 
SSd  are  being  forced  to  speed  armed  preparedness  in  self-defense. 
Selr  people,  too.  must  be  ready  for  the  worst  any  moment.  Amer- 
1<S  knW^  no  such  fear.  Only  Russia  Is  safe  from  conquest  and 
t?at  only  by  her  isolation.  But  she.  too.  would  likely  be  drawn 
into  a  continental  war. 


The  economic  strain  In  preparation  for  war  occasioned  by  the 
European  crisis  is  terrific. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  little  danger  of  aggreo5.1on. 
We  don-t  know  what  it  means  to  fortify  a  boundary  or  a  port. 

So  on  the  ledger  sheet  of  peace  we  score  another  huge  t>alance. 

ECONOMICALLT 

Where  do  we  stand  economically?  A  few  simple  comparisons 
tell  the  story  best.  For  instance,  we  have  52  percent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  coal.  48  percent  of  the  world's  supply  cf  oil.  and  the 
major  minerals  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

In  all  the  world  there  are  only  47.000.000  automobiles,  and  we 
have  33,000.000  of  them. 

In  all  the  world  there  are  38.000.000  telephones,  and  we  have 

more  than  19.000,000  of  them.  „„«««, ./»/> 

In  all  the  world  there  are  55.000.000  radios,  and  we  have  27.000.UC0 

of  them.  .,      ^  ^     X       ^ * 

By  every  standard  yet  devised  we  are  by  far  the  richest  and  moot 

prosperous  of  all  the  countries. 

So,  as  a  nation  we  show  overwhelming  balances  on  the  f=lde  or 
freedom,  safety,  and  economic  security. 

AS    AMONG    OURSELVES 

But  within  our  own  borders  who  Is  free,  who  Is  safe,  and  who  is      ^ 
rich?    As  we  have  set  one  nation  off  as  against  another,  let's  now 
do  a  little  offsetting  within. 

DETicrrs 

First  let  us  examine  some  of  our  deficits.  Let  us  see  if  our  na- 
tional household  looks  as  good  to  us  from  within  as  it  looks  to  some 
of  our  neighbors  from  without. 

UNEMPLOYMENT THE    LABORER 

Over  in  the  producer's  column,  the  column  of  labor,  we  find  one 
man  out  of  four,  of  those  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  work,  unem- 
ployed Worse  still  he  or  someone  in  his  place  has  been  unem- 
ployed for  10  years.  And  there  are  those,  those  who  own  the 
household,  who  complain  if  the  Government  attempts  to  assist 
this  helpless  member  of  our  family  and  yet  who  tell  him  In  the 
same  breath.  "No;  I  can't  give  you  anything  to  do." 

In  fairness  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  approximately  as 
many  people  employed  as  In  1929,  33.017,000  as  of  May  this  year 
outside  of  agriculture,  but  as  people  have  gone  back  to  work  our 
population  has  grown  and  the  number  of  employables  has  in- 
creased; but  13.000.000  men  and  women  unemployed,  representing 
families  totaling  40  000.000  needy  and  destitute  red-blooded  Ameri- 
cans hoping  against  hope — a  sizeable  nation  within  itself — con- 
stitutes a  danger  far  more  serious  than  any  threat  of  European 
war:  possibly  more  serious  even  than  war  itself.  No  other  major 
power  has  so  serious  an  unemployment  problem. 

It  matters  not  what  the  cause,  whether  it  be  replacement  of  men 
by  machinery,  technocracv.  or  the  curse  of  monopoly,  or  what,  the 
condition  is  enough  to  challenge  the  best  thought  of  the  land  and 
to  stir  all  men  to  action. 

Admitting  that  our  tangible  frontiers  are  gone,  are  we  willing  to 
admit  that  we  are  a  static  Nation? 

THE    FARMER 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  American  farmer.  Conceding 
that  his  condition  is  many  times  improved  over  a  few  years  ago, 
thanks  mostly  to  Government  loans.  Government  subsidies,  and 
Government  spending,  we  mu.st  admit  it  is  still  bad.  E::perts  have 
taken  as  a  base  the  price  of  farm  commodities  during  the  years 
1909  to  1914  and  have  compared  those  prices  with  the  things  he 
had  to  buy  then,  and  they  call  that  100  percent,  or  parity.  But 
today  the  prices  on  what  he  has  to  sell  are  only  79  percent  of 
parity,  meaning,  of  course,  that  to  live  as  he  Is  entitled  to  live  he 
must  "go  m  the  hole  '  every  year.  His  capital,  if  he  has  any  left. 
IncUiding  his  farm.  Is  still  diminishing. 

The  unemployment  situation  and  the  farm  situation  together 
have  stifled  production.  You  notice  you  don't  hear  the  term 
"overprcduction  ■  any  more;  It  is  now  "underconsumption." 

CAUSES MONOPOLIES 

Why  mvist  all  this  be?     What  is  the  cause? 

PACKER,   TEXTILE,    AND    RAILROAD    MONOPOLIES 

Can  It  be  accident  or  even  the  result  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  for  Instance,  that  choice  hogs  were  quoted  this  morning  in 
each  of  three  great  markets  of  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City 
as  of  yesterday's  markets  at  aroiuid  7.40  cents,  that  choice  steers 
were  quoted  at  or  near  10  cents,  and  that  thU  happens  every  moin- 
ing  of  the  year? 

Can  it  be  accident  that  all  the  creameries  quoted  butterfat  today 
at  18  cents  and  broilers  at  16  cents? 

No.  Indeed.  Swift  and  Armour  and  a  few  other  big  corporations 
control  the  monopoly,  and  they  tell  you  for  what  price  you  ehall 
sell  your  livestock,  and  then  turn  right  around  and  tell  the  con- 
sumer what  he  shall  pay  for  the  meat.  The  profit  that  once  went 
to  the  farmer,  and  that  ought  to  go  to  him  now,  goes  to  the  Packing 
Trust. 

Suppose  you  go  down  here  to  a  store  and  spend  a  dollar  of  ycur 
hog  money  for  a  slilrt  mantifactured  in  St.  Louis  of  Arkansas 
cotton.  The  Arkansas  fanner,  according  to  figures  furnished  me 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agrictiltural  Economics,  received  for  the  cotton 
in  it  approximately  6  cents.  Cotton  prices  are  held  down  by  still 
other  monopolies.  Who  got  the  rest?  Your  merchant  got  a  little — 
very  little  perhaps  a  dime.  The  jobber  may  have  gotten  a  nickeL 
But  that  still  leaves  79  cents.    Well,  the  railroads  hauled  the  cotton 
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and  they  hauled  the  shirt.  But  the  manufacturer  got  most  of  It, 
after  paying  labor  a  little.  Who  owns  and  controls  the  big  fac- 
tories? The  same  people  generally  who  own  the  packing  monopoly. 
They  get  you  going  and  coming. 

Tlie  same  people  generally  also  own  and  control  the  railroads. 
And  herein  hes  the  secret  of  our  abominable  freight-rate  structure. 
These  are  the  same  people  generally  who  own  and  control  the 
Industrial  Northeast,  and  naturally  they  are  interested  in  creating 
and  maintaining  any  possible  advantages  for  that  section.  "ITiis 
may  help  to  explain  why.  if  It  costs  $2.  for  Instance,  for  a  factory 
In  South  Bend.  Ind..  to  ship  a  plow  to  a  farmer  here  at  Springdale, 
It  would  cost  the  farmer  here,  not  $2.  but  $3.50  to  ship  the  same 
plow  back  to  the  factory  over  the  same  road. 

In  a  thousand  different  ways  the  process  goes  on  and  on,  con- 
tinually sapping  the  South  and  West  of  Its  purchasing  power,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  rest  of  us  to  a  state  of  economic  slavery. 

THE  POWER  TRUST 

One  of  the  most  Intolerable  of  American  monopwHes  Is  the  Power 
Trust  with  all  of  Its  pyramided  holding  companies. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  first  power  lines  were  constructed, 
electricity  was  considered  more  or  less  of  a  luxury.  It  was  all 
right  then  to  grant  an  exclusive  franchise  without  limiting  the 
price.  But  today  by  our  present  standards  electrlcty  is  an  essen- 
tial and  every  man  is  entitled  to  have  it  in  his  home  at  a  price 
that  he  can  afford.  But  that  Is  not  the  condition.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  the  power  monopoly  In  moct  every  section  of  the 
country  charging  the  people  about  three  times  what  they  should  be 
charged  for  current.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  South.  Repre- 
sentative John  Rankin,  who,  along  with  Senator  Norris.  is  recog- 
nized as  the  best  authority  on  the  power  issue,  has  often  stated 
that,  by  comparison  with  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick,  consumers  of 
electricity  are  being  overcharged  $6,000,000  a  year  in  Arkansas — 
$6,470,500  in  1937 — and  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  the  United  States. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Northwest 
Arkansas  Times,  of  Fayetteville.  for  its  far-sighted  editorial  contri- 
bntlon  to  the  cause  of  cheap  power  in  Its  June  22  edition  entitled 
"Cheaper  Rates."     I  quote  from  the  column: 

"In  every  section  where  electric  power  is  cheap  there  has  fol- 
lowed a  great  Industrial  development  and  Increase  In  wealth. 
Tliere  are  certain  sections  of  the  country,  notably  the  big  indus- 
trial sections,  controlled  by  big  biLiinesses  that  want  no  more  in- 
dustrial expansion.  They  therefore  fight  cheaper  electric  rates  in 
other  sections." 

That's  the  point  exactly  and  the  Times  deserves  the  salute  of 
every  true  patriot.  It  has  fired  another  volley  in  the  never-ending 
Battle  of  Lexington.  For  who  owns  and  controls  the  Power 
Trust? — the  same  people  who  own  and  control  the  other  monopolies 
of  the  Northeast.  Oh.  some  will  say  the  people  everywhere  own  the 
stock.  Yes,  a  Uttle  of  it;  but  do  "they  ever  vote  it?  No.  indeed. 
Those  once  in  control  vote  It,  vote  themselves  huge  salaries  and 
perpetuate  themselves  In  oflBce  and  vote  the  policies  of  the  com- 
panies and  the  high  prices  which  jou  pay.  Check  their  boards  of 
directors  and  you  will  find  the  same  men  on  the  power  boards,  the 
packing-house  boards,  the  railroad  boards,  and  the  boards  of  the 
other  great  monopolies — all  one  network  of  economic  dictators. 

The  day  Is  at  hand  when  we  of  the  South  must  rise  up  an  one 
and  put  a  stop  to  these  blood  transfusions  to  the  Northeast. 

There  must  be  some  reason  why  America,  so  far  ahead  in  every- 
thing else,  should  be  so  far  behind  In  the  vise  of  electricity.  Today 
the  farm  homes  of  France,  of  Germany,  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  are  90  percent  electrified.  The  farm  homes  of  Holland 
and  Switzerland  are  practically  100  percent  electrified.  The  farm 
homes  of  New  Zealand,  a  sparsely  settled  country,  are  65  percent 
electrified.  But  the  farm  homes  of  this  great,  rich  United  States 
are  only  15  percent  electrified  and  were  barely  over  10  percent 
before  the  advent  of  Goverrunent-sponsored  rural  electrification. 
The  trouble  is  all  In  the  rates,  another  glaring  example  of  big 
business  unwilling  to  be  satisfied  with  reasonable  profits. 

INSTANCES THE     NORTHWEST 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  great  Northwest  today  is 
prosperous  This  Is  due  to  no  small  extent  by  its  low  power 
rates.  The  big  cities  are  generating  their  own  power.  The  city 
of  Tacoma,  for  instance,  vrtth  a  110.000  poptLlation.  h£i8  an  in- 
vestment of  $26,953  292.51  In  its  power  sj'stem.  All  but  $4,563,000 
of  that  has  been  paid  off  and  by  1951  the  city  will  have  it  all 
paid.  Now  what  are  its  rates?  The  residential  consumer  pays 
for  the  first  20  kilowatt-hours  4.5  cents  per  hotor  but  after  he 
goes  beyond  the  20  hours  the  current  costs  him  only  1  cent 
per  hour,  and  after  he  goes  beyond  420  hours  It  costs  him  only 
Va  cent  per  hour.  There  is  a  minimum  charge  of  50  cents  per 
month.  This  is  even  lower  than  the  T.  V.  A.  rate.  Now,  mind 
you,  Tacoma  is  producing  its  own  p>ower  from  a  great  power  dam 
of  its  own  construction.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  these  rates 
average  about  one-third  of  the  Arkansas  rate.  Commercial  and  in- 
dustrial ratee  are  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

MONOPOLT    ON    AN    ISLAND 

Suppose  we  have  an  Island  of  10,000  famUies,  each  with  an 
average  capital  of  $1,000.  It  is  a  typical  American  community 
except  there  Is  no  contact  with  the  outside  world.  One  man 
owns  and  controls  all  the  manufacturing  plants  and  fixes  the 
prices,  not  only  on  what  he  has  to  sell  but  of  the  raw  products 
which  the  people  produce.  Suppose  he  taken  all  the  profit  and 
each  of  the  families  comes  out  with  $100  less  capital  at  the  end 
of  each  year.  In  10  years  it  is  all  gone,  gone  to  the  one  capitalist 
and  indiistrialist.     The  families  can  no  longer  purchase  and  of 


course  can  no  longer  consume.  There  are  no  new  frontiers.  The 
industrialist  must  lay  off  his  employees  and  there  is  chaos.  He 
refuses  to  reduce  prices  and  he  is  afraid  to  reinvest. 

Roughly  this  has  been  what  has  been  happening  to  us.  espe- 
cially during  the  last  half-century.  Already  It  Is  estimated  that 
4  percent  of  the  American  people  own  and  control  80  percent 
of  our  wealth  and  that  5  percent  of  the  corporations  own  85 
percent  of  all  our  corporate  wealth. 

WHAT    IS    FREEDOM? 

The  American  people  today  are  propounding  the  question  of 
whether  these  inalienable  rights  include  merely  rights  of  speech 
and  of  franchise  or  whether  they  really  Include  also  the  right  to 
live,  to  "life."  Just  as  the  democracies  are  on  trial  throughout 
the  world  in  the  coxuls  of  public  opinion,  so  also  Is  our  capitalistic 
system  on  trial  in  America.  All  of  us  hope,  of  course,  that  it 
can  be  saved,  but  it  cannot  survive  and  continue  to  employ  the 
tactics  of  King  George  HI  and  his  trading  companies. 

BALANCES 

Now  that  we  have  examined  the  coliunn  of  man-made  deficits  in 
our  economic  structure  let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the  man-made 
balances.  For  indeed  the  horizon  Is  not  all  dark.  Let  us  examine 
for  a  moment  our  internal  balance  sheet.  America  has  usually 
been  able  to  prosper  in  spite  of  these  great  handicaps.  Possibly 
it  can  again. 

NEW  DEAL 

The  theory  of  the  present  administration  has  been  to  assist  prin- 
cipally through  a  vast  program  of  spending  and  of  Internal  build- 
ing. Applying  the  theory  to  the  Island,  we  find  the  Government 
saying  there  is  enough  wealth  on  this  island  for  everybody  to  have 
an  income  and  enjoy  some  of  the  advantages  of  our  modem  civiliza- 
tion; and  If  you,  Mr.  Capitalist,  are  not  going  to  reinvest  back  with 
the  people  the  money  you  got  from  them,  we  will  levy  taxes  against 
you  and  turn  the  money  back  to  the  masses  through  a  public-works 
and  lending  program.  But  the  taxes  aren't  enough.  So  the  Gov- 
ernment says,  "Well,  we  can  stand  more  public  debt  than  we  have, 
so  we  will  just  issue  bonds  for  the  rest  of  it;  and,  of  course,  you, 
Mr.  Capitalist,  will  buy  them,  because  you  want  the  interest." 
Suffering  is  temporarily  abated.  But  the  capitalist  still  refuses  to 
reduce  his  prices  and  take  a  reasonable  profit.  So  the  whole  thing 
must  be  done  all  over  again  tomorrow  and  tomorrow.  Only  that 
part  of  the  program  which  has  added  to  the  permanent  wealth 
will  be  of  more  than  temporary  value.  And  if  the  sjrstem  Itself 
remains  unchecked,  the  same  capitalist  will  eventually  get  all  the 
money  back  that  the  Government  spends,  just  as  he  did  the  first 
time.  Would  he  then  not  own  all  the  money  and  the  Government 
debt,  too?  Could  he  then  be  taxed  to  pay  himself  off?  This,  of 
course,  is  arguing  the  point  to  the  extreme,  but  it  does  emphasize 
the  problems. 

One  notable  example  of  Internal  Government  building  which 
strikes  at  the  throat  of  monopoly  is  the  vast  flood-control.  p>ower, 
and  reclamation  program.  It  was  begun  by  Teddy  Roosevelt  with 
the  building  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam  on  SEJt  River  in  Arizona.  It 
was  given  new  impetus  by  the  construction  of  Coolidge  and  Boulder 
Dams  during  the  Coolidge  and  Hoover  administrations.  It  has 
reached  its  peak  of  development  during  this  administration  In  such 
projects  as  the  T.  V.  A..  Grand  Coulee,  Bonneville,  Fort  Peck,  and 
even  the  Grand  River  project,  which  Is  within  an  hour's  drive  from 
here. 

Through  this  program  It  Is  hoped  that  we  can  stop  the  rapid 
rush  of  our  soil  to  the  sea  which  Is  going  at  the  rate  of  200.  40-acre 
farms  every  24  hours.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can  make  the  rivers 
navigable  Just  as  far  as  possible  and  develop  their  recreational 
possibilities:  and  last,  but  not  least.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can  develop 
all  of  the  Nation's  water  power  as  it  is  needed  and  thus  conserve 
for  future  generations  some  of  the  other  natural  resources  that  are 
future  generations  some  of  the  other  natural  resources  that  are 
going  into  the  development  of  p)ower.  We  would  all  much  prefer 
that  power  lines,  especially  on  the  distribution  end,  remain  In 
the  hands  of  private  owners  If  they  would  give  us  reasonable  rates, 
but  this  they  must  do  and  they  must  serve  all  of  the  people,  else 
their  fate  will  be  the  fate  of  the  British  trading  companies. 

RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION     ADMTNISTEATION     AND     NORFORK 

Within  the  next  few  days  we  will  celebrate  here  in  Washington 
and  Benton  Counties  the  inaug^uratlon  of  a  vast  rural-electrlflca- 
tion  program,  developing  a  field  that  should  have  long  ago  been 
developed  by  the  power  companies.  It  Is  a  great  step  forward.  We 
have  worked  out  during  the  present  session  of  Congress  the  be- 
ginning of  the  development  of  the  White  River  and  it  is  now 
certain  that  within  1  year  actual  construction  will  start  on  the 
Norfork  Dam  to  our  east.  This  will  give  us  the  cheap  power  that 
Is  needed  for  these  lines  and  the  cheap  p)ower  that  is  needed  by  our 
people  in  the  cities  if  prices  don't  come  down. 

OTHER    PROGRAMS 

The  Government  Is  also  endeavoring  through  vast  other  pro- 
grams to  assist  both  the  labor3r,  the  farmer,  and  the  little-busi- 
ness man,  although  we  of  the  South  dont  agree  with  all  of  the 
methods  employed,  to  earn  his  loaf  of  bread  and  then  to  get  It 
when  he  has  earned  It.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  the  C.  C.  C,  the  N.  Y.  A.,  the  P.  W.  A., 
and  the  W.  P.  A.  are  all  further  examples  of  governmental  efforts 
designed  to  restore  and  reestablish  an  Impoverished  F>eople.  Cer- 
tain other  efforts,  notably  the  social-sectirlty  program,  have  been 
dismal  failures  thus  far.  But  they  are  the  beginning  and  some- 
thing feasible  wUl  no  doubt  ultimately  be  worked  out. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  friends,  and  thanking  you  many  thousands  from 
.11  nvS  the  district  for  the  honor  which  you  pay  to  me  by  your 
Terv  oreince  here.  I  would  quote  you  from  Thomas  Paine  s 
S>mmoT^^  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  wherein 

^'''••SJie  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom  must,  like 

'"Tnd^rwTtiSa/fSh'ouTSmr^buUon  to  public  sentiment 
th?ougrthe  bSct.  and  throu.-h  our  chosen  representatives,  each 
and  e^ry  one  of  us  can  do  a  great  service  both  to  ourselves  and  to 
l^mlZvf  by  keeping  alive  the  never-endmg  battle  or  freedom 
ft-"Som  from  both  political  and  economic  siippression.  and  by 
?ev?r  TlelS  from  ?hls  yardstick  of  inalienable  rights  so  mag- 
Blflcently  portrayed  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


Rear  Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12,  1939 


England,  and  after  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Arrnlrtlce  Oom- 
SLion  in  Belgium  in  November  1918,  was  ordered  to  Istanbu  n 
JaSarv  1919  in  charge  of  the  United  States  naval  detachment  In 
the  e^te  n  MeSiterranean.  Appointed  High  Commi^oner  Augmt 
12  1919.  and  later  given  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  he  served  in  that 
canacltv  untU  1927  and  then  for  2  years  was  in  command  of  the 
Siat'cyeet  He  retired  May  1.  1932.  and  resided  at  h«  home 
in  Washington.  1621  Massachusetts  Avenue,  until  his  death.  On 
June  1  1908  he  married  Helen  Beverly  Moore,  of  Mobile,  who 
survives  him  In  addition  to  many  other  activities  since  his 
??tlrement  Admiral  Bristol  took  an  active  part  in  the  raising  of 
Junds  for''the  American  Hospital  in  Istanbul  and  wa»  to  ^  ve 
made  a  trip  to  Turkey  this  coming  autumn  for  the  inauguration 

°^^^%ddTtion'?o"Sls  diplomatic  duties  In  Turkey.  Admiral  Bristol 
was  also  called  upon  while  in  Far  Eastern  waters  J^^^to  make 
earlier  years  of  the  World  War  and  again  in  1927  29.  to  make 
tSe  of  ms  real  ability  for  dealing  with  difficult  international 
STtuaUons.  and  his  services  in  thr.t  part  of  the  world  were  only 
second  in  value  to  his  better  known  achievements  in  the  Near  East. 


Allowances 


for        Veterans' 
Employees 


Administration 


ARTICLE    BY    LEWIS    HECK 


Mr  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  1939  issue  of  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Journal,  written  by  Mr.  Lewis  Heck  in  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rear  Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol: 

[Prom  the  American  Foreign  Service  Journal  of  July  19391 

"HlEh  Commissioner.  R^ar  Admiral  Mark  L.  BrlstoU  U.  S.  N 
Aueust  12  1919  •  These  brief  words  in  the  State  Department 
Register  hAve  a  particular  significance  for  all  ^^o  ^^^^ '^«„ P^'^J.- 
lece  of  ccmlnc  Into  contact  with  the  admiral  and  Mrs.  Bristol  dur- 
ing their  years  In  Turkey.  The  record  shows  the  outstanding 
naWe  of  the  admiral's  naval  career,  but  only  those  who  sa-v 
him  at  his  diplomatic  task  from  day  to  day.  In  a  period  of  great 
stress  and  change,  can  fully  appreciate  ^'^^^t  It  meant  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Turkey  to  have  a  man  of  his  caliber  at  the 
helm  of  those  troubled  years. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  was  In  ruins,  and  present  Turkey  was 
in  the  throes  of  emerging  from  them;  rivalries  were  bitter  and 
acute-  other  conflicting  a.spiraLions  rendered  any  sort  of  neutral 
attitude  next  to  impossible:  the  struggle  in  South  Russia  had  its 
repercussions  on  the  shores  of  the  Bcsphorus;  a  new  war  began 
between  Turkey  and  Greece;  a  peace  had  to  be  made  which 
fundamentally  altered  the  special  situation  that  had  existed  for 
several  centuries  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  other 
powers  a  majority  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  long  hostile  to 
BDoroving  any  treaty  with  the  new  Turkish  Republic;  and  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  other  foreign  nationals  In  Turkey  had  to  become 
reconciled  and  finally  accustomed  to  their  new  status  without 
the  enjoyment  of  the  extraterritorial  privileges  of  the  capitula- 
tions New  Turkey  also  bei^an.  in  his  days,  to  undergo  the  deep 
reaching  changes  in  its  national  ways  of  Uvlng  which  have  led  to 
such  magnificent  results. 

In  all  of  his  manifold  tasks,  as  the  commander  of  the  con- 
siderable force  of  naval  destroyers  based  for  several  years  on  Istan- 
bul' as  the  chief  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States;  as 
the"  protector  and  guide  of  the  many  Americane  established  or 
operating  in  Tiukey  and  elsewhere  in  the  Near  East,  who  included 
Bcme  hundreds  of  Near  East  Relief  and  American  Red  Cross  work- 
ers in  addition  to  all  the  others;  as  the  wise  advisor  of  the 
Turkish  leadere.  who  knew  that  while  they  might  have  to  meet 
his  Justifiable  criticisms  they  could  count  upon  his  sincere  and 
sympathetic  councils:  as  a  fellow  naval  officer  and  diplomatic  col- 
leaeue-  and  most  of  all  as  a  friend,  the  admiral  unfailingly  dis- 
played' the  characteristics  of  his  warm  heart  and  clear-thinkmg 
^fladgment  which  endeared  him  to  so  wide  a  circle  of  Americans. 
Turks  and  others  of  many  nationalities  and  enabled  him  to  rep- 
resent his  country  with  so  great  a  measure  of  success.  Rarely  does 
a  man  of  such  force  of  character  and  determination,  make  so  few 
enemies— if  any  did  not  come  to  love  the  admiral  they  could  not 
help  but  respect  him.  It  Is  significant  that  a  man  o' J^^h  out- 
Ktlndina  fiehtlnK  oualUies  as  the  admiral  should  have  been  prtsi- 
5*nt  S^the^ASe^ri?an  Peace  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death,  for  it 
exemplifies  the  widely  human  range  of  his  many  Interests  in  life. 

Maxk  Lambert  Bristol  was  bom  at  Glassboro.  N.  J .  on  April  17. 
laM  On  May  19  1889.  he  became  an  ensign  in  the  Navy,  attaining 
Jhfrank  cf  captain  J^Uy  1.  1913.  At  the  end  of  the  World  War 
S  WM  m^minand  of  tHe  United  Slates  naval  base  at  Plymoutli. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr  CASE  Of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
letter  received  by  me  from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 

Affairs ' 

■  Vettrans*  Admtntsthation. 

Washington,  July  11,  1939. 

Hon.  Francis  Casi, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
MY  Dear  Mr.  Case:   This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
dated  July  5.  referring  to  the  matter  of  allowances  for  employees, 
namely    quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry,  with  particular  regard 
to  makina  adjustments  that  would  afford  relief  from  charges. 

As  you  know,  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  Interested  n  in- 
stituting policies  and  in  promulgating  Instructions  that  will  pro- 
mote better  employment  conditions. 

The  optional  feature  of  allowances,  as  far  as  employees  are  con- 
cerned h.as  been  given  a  great  deal  of  study,  our  objective  being 
to  provide  for  such  to  the  extent  permissible.  It  is  considered, 
however  that  the  occupancy  of  quarters  should  be  required  to  a 
certain  extent.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  facilities  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  where  the  nature  of  operations  has  caused  provi- 
sion to  be  made  for  quartering  employees  on  the  station.  All  of 
this  is  understood  by  an  employee  at  the  time  he  accepts  employ- 
ment with  allowances  as  part  of  the  contract  of  employment. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  understood  that  adjustment  will  be  made  as 
time  permits  and  to  the  extent  provided  for. 

Effective  July  1  employees  assigned  to  nonhousekecp.ng  quar- 
ters who  maintain  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  for  persons 
wholly  dependent  upon  them,  could  have  the  advantage  of  ad- 
justments, relieving  them  of  the  charges  for  allowances,  upon 
their  request.  For  those  In  certain  positions,  however.  40  percent 
will  be  required  to  have  quarters  assigned  to  them.  According  to 
policy  previously  In  effect  50  percent  of  the  employees  in  these 
positions  have  been  subject  to  this  requirement. 

In  effecting  changes  under  this  new  policy  those  who  are  clas- 
sified as  food  handlers  will  not  be  relieved  of  the  charge  for  sub- 
sistence, but  only  for  the  charge  for  quarters  and  also  for  laundry. 
If  this  is  provided.  It  Is  not  felt  there  is  a  basis  for  changing  our 
policy  in  this  respect;  It  is  believed  that  food  handlers  should  be 
charged  for  subsistence.  This  is  the  policy  followed  and  accepted 
In  other  Government  Institutions  and  also  in  outside  institutions. 
Further  action,  however,  may  provide  for  changes  in  the  classi- 
fication of  food  handlers,  which  subject  Is  having  continued  study. 
As  for  the  charges  for  allowances.  It  is  considered  that  they  are 
equitable.  For  instance,  the  rates  of  $22.50  and  $27.50  a  month 
apply  to  subsistence,  for  three  meals  a  day  with  cafeteria  and 
waiter  service,  respectively.  However,  as  In  the  past,  rates  are  con- 
stantly studied  with  a  view  to  determine  If  there  should  be  a 
revision.  In  this  matter  the  actual  costs  are  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration alone;  for  instance,  besides  the  actual  cost  of  food,  there 
are  service  costs,  such  as  preparation  and  serving  of  the  food,  that 
enter  Into  the  charge  for  subsistence. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  above  statements  explain  satisfactorily  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised.     I  appreciate  your  interest  In  the 
entire  subject  of  allowances,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  note  your  Inter- 
est in  connection  with  any  consideration  given  the  naatter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  T.  Hinis,  Administrator. 


American     Freedom — Still     Our     Most     Precious 

Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12.  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    GEORGE    H.    BENDER,    OP    OHIO, 

JULY  3.  1939 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
recently  delivered  by  me  over  the  radio: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  most  of  tis  have  forgotten  the  meaning 
cf  the  Fourth  of  July  in  tlie  pleasant  sounds  of  exploding  fire- 
crackers. 

Yet  the  Fourth  of  Jtily  Is  the  greatest  national  holiday  In  the 
American  calendar.  It  Is  a  magnificent  day  In  the  history  of  a 
civilization  which  has  no  cqvial  anywhere  In  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Though  It  rain  In  the  prairies,  though  It  storm  along  the  Atlantic. 
the  Fourth  of  July  Is  still  magnificent.  For  nothing  can  desUoy 
the  enthusiasni  and  hope  whicli  arc  synonymous  with  an  American 
freedom. 

For  the  last  decade.  It  has  become  fashionable  for  pseudo 
liberals  to  laugh  at  those  of  tis  who  choose  to  "wave  the  flag." 
We  have  been  derided  and  mimicked  by  young  men  who  regard 
thomselves  as  superior  to  the  feeling  of  patriotism.  But  on  the 
Fourth  of  JvUy.  no  American,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  racial 
origin,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  p>olitlcal  vlew«.  can  escape  the 
truth  that  he  la  proud  of  the  United  States  of  America  In  the 
year  of   1939. 

We  have  otir  problems.  We  have  oiu-  troubles;  and  it  would  be 
a  foolish  man  who  sought  to  minimize  their  importance.  For  the 
last  10  years  we  have  been  passing  through  a  series  of  tremendous 
economic  catastrophes.  They  have  taxed  our  strength.  Tliey  have 
cost  us  billions  In  terms  of  dollars.  No  one  knows  how  much  they 
have  cost  us  in  terms  of  human  suffering.  Yet  we  know  that  the 
spirit  of  America  has  not  wavered  in  the  face  of  the  blows  we  have 
received.  There  Is  still  present  in  our  land  the  courage,  the 
bravery,  the  energy,  and  the  loyalty  which  have  made  this  Nation 
of  ours  the  greatest  in  human  history. 

Look  about  you  in  the  world  today.  Everywhere  we  see  dark- 
ness and  chaos.  In  Asia  savage  warfare  rages  on  unknown  fronts. 
The  FOldiers  of  Japan  make  war  upon  those  who  are  their  brothers 
In  blood,  skin,  and  even  in  their  basic  cultures.  On  the  borders  of 
bleak  and  barren  Mongolia,  Russians  battle  fiercely  In  unan- 
nounced struggles  with  the  warriors  of  the  Mikado.  In  the 
Balkans  farmers  tend  their  flocks  and  look  fearfully  toward  the 
skies  for  enemy  bombers  which  may  spring  from  the  clouds  with- 
out a  moments  warning.  Central  Eiu-ope  is  a  tinder  bojc.  ready  to 
burst  Into  flame  at  any  Instant.  Danzigers  walk  the  streets  with 
mouths  closed,  not  knowing  who  may  be  an  enemy  tomorrow. 
The  Polish  Corridor  is  alive  with  bristling  bayonets;  and  the  armed 
machines  of  Germany  and  France  stare  at  each  other  from  the 
doubtfvU  shelters  of  their  Siegfried  and  Maginot  lines.  In  every 
town  and  hamlet  of  the  British  countryside  young  boys  and  girls 
are  practicing  the  sickening  art  of  gas  drills.  Old  men  and  women 
time  their  speed  In  reaching  the  frightful  protection  of  bomb- 
proof dugouts.  The  world  has  gene  mad  with  fright.  Men  and 
women  no  longer  reason  In  terms  of  human  progress  across  the 
seas.  They  have  abandoned  all  pretense  of  creating  human  values 
which  will  endure  beyond  the  next  day's  newspaper.  Everyone  Is 
tense.  Men  keep  on  going,  moving  about  like  robots,  refvising  to 
think  of  what  the  morrow  may  bring. 

It  Is  a  harrowing  picture.  And  it  Is  not  enough  that  we  In 
America  say  to  ourselves.  'Thank  God  that  we  live  here  In  cur  own 
country."  We  are  fortunate.  We  are  grateful  to  Providence  for 
the  privilege  of  living  within  the  protective  arms  of  cur  greet 
country.  But  we  must  learn  from  the  experience  of  those  less 
lucky  th.an  ourselves  the  lessons  of  prepr. redness. 

This  Fourth  of  July  must  be  a  day  of  rededicatlon.  It  must  be 
a  day  whtn  all  tlie  citizens  of  America  rise  to  their  feet  to  re- 
affirm their  loyalty  to  the  traditions  which  have  made  this  land 
of  ours  what  it  is.  As  we  look  across  the  seas,  we  know  that  It 
l3  that  we  have  retained  In  these  United  States  which  oxir  fellow 
nations  have  lost.    More  than  any  other  people  on  earth,  wq  are 


free.  We  are  free  to  think,  to  act,  to  speak,  to  write,  to  do  as 
we  choose  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  band  of  men  living 
In  our  generation.  Of  course  we  are  bound  by  the  necessities 
of  life.  We  must  work.  We  mixst  earn  our  livelihoods.  We  mvist 
take  orders — all  of  us.  from  the  wealthiest  landowner  In  the 
Nation  to  the  humblest  worker,  must  take  our  orders.  In  that 
sense,  no  man  Is  free.  But  In  the  right  of  freedom  of  expression, 
we  are  more  wealthy  than  the  owner  of  the  richest  factory  in  all 
Etirope. 

Both  of  our  great  political  parties  have  accepted  as  basic,  certain 
fundamental  principles.  To  Republican  and  Democrat  alike,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Is  sacred  gjround.  So  long  as  America  remains 
worthy  of  Its  name,  those  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution 
will  continue  to  remain  Inviolate.  When  once  a  political  party 
challenges  the  validity  of  our  basic  freedom,  this  Nation  will  cease 
to  be  America. 

But  by  the  grace  of  God.  w^e  trust  and  pray  that  our  people  will 
never  alter  the  hximan  guiirantles  which  form  otir  most  precious 
heritage — ^freedom  for  all  men. 

Our  people  face  a  danger  on  this  Fourth  of  July  In  the  year  1938. 
Everywhere  in  the  world,  the  poison  of  hatred  which  has  fculod 
the  air  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  pervading  the  atmosphere.  True 
Americans  must  fight  this  disease.  Whether  it  call  Itself  fascism 
or  communism,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  Berlin  or  Leningrad, 
despotism  and  tyrarny  are  still  the  same.  They  crush  the  human 
soul.  They  destroy  books,  art.  music.  And  with  the  death  of  all 
that  has  been  so  painfully  created  by  the  minds  of  men  since 
the  dawn  of  culture,  there  dies  the  spark  of  human  kindness 
which  makes  life  worth  the  living. 

Here  in  our  own  Nation  we  have  constructed  a  household  reared 
upon  freedom  and  anchored  in  the  firm  granite  of  tolerance — 
tolerance  to  all  men  who  love  our  country;  tolerance  to  all  men 
who  come  to  us  seeking  the  right  to  live  in  peace  and  happiness. 
Live  and  let  live  In  America  means,  live  and  help  live.  Perhaps 
we  are  Idealists  in  this  great  and  abundant  land.  But  our  Ideals 
are  not  the  barren  abstract  Ideals  of  the  philosopher.  We  seek 
to  practice  them  In  the  daily  activities  of  our  livfa. 

Those  ideals  are  under  fire  today.  Yet,  to  me,  they  remain  the 
most  noble  element  of  our  American  civilization.  We  must  labor 
to  rebuild  them,  to  reaffirm  them,  to  train  a  new  generation  which 
will  understand  them  and  revere  them  as  did  our  fathers  and 
thplr  fathers  before  them. 

Education  is  the  safeguard  of  democracy,  now  and  forever.  It  is 
our  solemn  duty  to  educate  the  rising  generation  to  a  realization 
of  the  meaning  of  this  democracy.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  the 
glib  externals  of  American  citizenship.  Our  boys  and  girls  may 
recite  with  quick  fluency  the  "names  and  numbers"  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  In  the  national  drama.  We  must  not,  we  dare  not, 
stop  at  this.  If  we  ore  to  preserve  the  democratic  system  which  we 
love.  Our  children,  and  their  children  to  follow  them,  must 
understand  the  meaning  of  American  idealism.  It  Is  our  task  to 
convince  them  that;  himian  life  Is  not  cheap;  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  each  of  us.  no  matter  what  may  be  his  color,  his  creed, 
or  his  origin,  stands  in  the  sight  of  America  as  a  human  being 
worthy  of  all  that  life  has  to  offer.  The  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  must  not  be  roughly  dismissed  by  our 
Nation,  if  it  is  to  remain  the  citadel  of  man's  freedom  when  we 
are  gone. 

To  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  today,  there  comes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  glorlotis  role  in  the  determination  of  the  future. 
We  are  destined  to  aid  the  process  of  restoring  Inspiration  to 
American  history.  Tills  generation,  with  its  growing  temptation 
to  rely  upon  others  for  assistance,  needs  more  Abraham  Llncolns. 
We  need  young  men  and  women  who  will  see  visions,  who  will 
discover  new  frontiers  of  science,  research,  and  Invention. 

The  New  I>eal,  for  the  past  6  years  and  more,  has  destroyed  the 
Incentive  of  our  people.  Republicans  are  not  alone  In  their 
assertion,  that  huge  segments  of  our  population  have  been  pauper- 
ized by  the  program  created  at  Washington.  Social  workers,  who 
come  into  daily  contact  with  thousands  of  families  each  year,  wrill 
testify  to  the  creation  cf  a  new  attitude  of  shiftless  indifference 
In  thousands  of  young  people.  They  have  come  to  tell  us.  "Why 
look  for  work.  I  know  I  can't  find  any.  ni  sit  home  and  let  the 
Government  take  care  of  me.  If  they  refuse,  we'll  vote  those  who 
oppose  us  out  of  ofBce.  Well  put  in  men  who  will  do  what  we 
tell  them." 

There  can  be  no  futuie  for  a  nation  afflicted  with  this  mortal 
disease  of  self-destruction.  Happily  there  are  in  our  country 
millions  more  who  refvise  to  resign  themselves  to  this  fate.  They 
know  that  if  they  take  heart,  if  they  will  it.  we  shall  once  more 
become  a  nation  of  busy  factories,  tremendous  Industries,  the 
America  of  tomorrow. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July  there  are  Idle  hands  in  America.  But  tliere 
are  brave  and  free  minds,  too.  There  are  minds  which  recall  that 
the  problems  we  face  are  problems  made  by  men.  We  know  that 
our  factories  are  the  most  productive  In  the  world;  that  our  natural 
resources  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  still  a  vast  reservoir 
of  wealth;  that  we  can  produce  in  abundance.  Men  have  created 
the  problem  of  unemplo3mient  and  those  problems  which  men 
create,  men  of  good  will  and  courage  can  and  will  solve. 

We  mvist  be  grateful  on  this  holiday  of  our  freedom  that  we  In 
America  still  ha\e  the  right  to  make  our  own  decleions  on  the 
manner  in  which  we  shall  meet  our  problems.  No  dictator  seeks 
to  direct  our  thoughts.  No  tyrant  writes  the  editorials  which  all 
of  us  must  read.    We  bend  no  knee  to  an  arrogant  overlord;  cur 
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toMlw  «««»y  li^i  proWw  Willi  •  ««»«»L2f  21  CLiSd 

bt  rvU,  and  frMdom  1*  at  »n  end-  ^^ 

relly  to  their  fia«  on  tW.  Pounh  of  July.  Ou«  i»  »o^^^„**"^  ?1 
oD  ;r<5»lorr  It  U  not  the  love  of  conquest;  It  U  not  the  will  to 
S't^  we'  lliv?  Sght;  we  have  strength.  ^/'^SoS^Joi'Sn 
Ilea  the  potential  force  of  a  rewlute  Nation  o' ^^.^^  SSpr?ra  Our 
women  bovs  and  e-rls  who  thrill  to  the  hound  of  America,  uur 
canTo"nB^2n  roar. 'our  planes  can  darken  the  sU^wlth^helr 
orinira  We  Elorv  In  our  power.  But  we  do  not  trust  ourselves 
up^nth^eanh^wUh  marching  armies.  Men  need  not  fear  us; 
for  America  knows  her  place  In  the  sun.  

Todav  It  IS  our  duty  to  lead  the  world  In  '^^^^  fj^l^^^^f  ^  the  lest 
hopes  and  Ideals  of  those  who  gave  us  our  VoxxxX-h.  of  July.  No 
call  to  war  sounds  In  our  ears.  „i„„h 

This  preat  day  brings  us  before  the  Nations  of  the  earth  plcad- 
mrwlth  them  to  conlecrate  themselves  once  more,  as  One  trreater 
than  ourselves  consecrated  Himself  almost  2  000  years  ago.  to  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

The  world  has  forgotten  tolerance,  kindness.  Justice,  and  love 
today.  In  America,  we  must  educate  a  generation  which  will 
grow  to  stalwart  manhood  courageously  and  honorably  to  teach 
the  world  these  forgotten  truths.  Let  us  thank  those  who  founded 
this  Nation  for  teaching  us  to  be  free  men;  free  ^cn  ^^^^.^^J^^'" 
able  to  free  our  brothers  In  other  lands;  free  men  who  still  *^ach 
the  lessons  of  American  liberty. 
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ADDRESS    BY    MAJ.    GEN.    HUGH    A.    DRUM.    UNITED    STATES 
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Mr  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  this 
celebration  is  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Tammany  and  is 
the  outstanding  patriotic  celebration  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  On  the  occasion  of  this  celebration  we  find  assem- 
bled outstanding  figures  in  the  religious.  civU.  militarj'.  and 
public  life  of  the  community  paying  tribute  to  the  Society 
of  Tammany,  in  addition  to  their  brilliant  speeches  on  the 
traditions  of  Independence  Day  and  the  patriotism  of  our 
--^.l^ople.  This  year,  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience, 
the  following  address  was  delivered  by  one  of  our  distin- 
guished military  officers: 

ADDRESS    BT    MAJ.    GEN.    HXTCH    A.    DKUM.    XntTTTD    STATSS    AKMT 

In  the  history  of  our  country.  Independence  Day.  General 
Waahinftton  and  national  defense  have  become  synonymous 
terms  They  exemplify  a  fundamental  national  policy  In  a  mcta- 
ph^cal  sinse  for  General  Washington  not-  only  led  the  forc^ 
Smch  secun-d  our  Independence,  but  placed  In  our  Constitution. 
Ld  advocated  thereafteCthe  basic  principles  of  national  defenses^ 
which  have  always  appealed  to  the  farseemg  of  our  citizens.  The 
Jutv  of  all  citizens  to  participate  In  the  common  defense  of 
the  Nation,  and  adequate  provisions  for  standing  armed  forces 
with  reserves  of  munitions,  and  the  maintenance  of  military 
Smglchools  were  embraced  in  General  Washington's  primary 
doctrines  for  the  security  of  the  Nation.  Consequently  It  Is 
a  pleasi^e  «nd  honor  fo/  me  to  repre.^nt  the  n^^^ionf -defense 
Dhase  in  your  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-third 
Snnl^eiSiry  of  Independence  Day  and  of  the  Inaug^iratlon  of 
General  Washington.  ^  , 

The  basic  conceptions  of  the  Society  of  Tammany  or  Columbian 
OrSr  ha?e  a?c^?d  with  General  Waslxingtons  policy  of  national 
?efen«eYoS  organization  has  responded  In  a  special  y  high 
decree  to  all  defen&3  demands  of  the  Nation  and  you  have  fostered 
aS^  nrotected  the  national  prlncFples  which  Insured  our  people 
the  uSrUes  won  by  the  Revolutionary  War  and  later  embodied 
in  our  ConltuSilon  The  early  members  of  your  society  fought 
fSr  these  causes  and  handed  down  a  heritage  In  this  respect  which 
tS^^ety    has    always    cherished    and    maintained.     Therefore. 


^^l£^aJSi    row  wSSS^tt*  ♦•!«•  •fid  MCMMjr.   Htm- 

*^oS5istssKf!s^  :,•:;  jSKiJ; 

^ihe-v„£  r.T/Ue^ifa/Jot'ss;;  -o^osr^^^  J 

thl">l^^'rS.n  52°m7y^  the  new   H^u^^c  -"  ''-^  ^n^S. 
avoid    national    disaster   at    the    hand*   of    some    20,000    uriiu.n 

'^n  "the  two  foregoing  Instances,  the  short  terms  for  ^'hlch  sol- 
dlJrs  were  eSlfsted  presented  their  b-'^^^i^-K^.I^^j^^^v'^So   weS: 
nuentlv    th^y   were    not    effective   against   the   enemy,     ^o    weu 
nSeJ'and-'soundly  organised  army  f-^-n>';5  ^'   ^^  ard  eL"S 
n.  noorlv  oreauizcd  and  inadequately  trained  force,  rcgaraicbe  ui 

Tts^sTi.^  YOU  have  but  to  an^yze  our  ^^-'^^'^'^I^' ^^^  ^,^,t 
1812  forces  m  comparison  with  the  opposition  o^,  ^n*;. -'V^f.^ 
SnySSnst  Japanese  aggression,  and  you  will  realize  the  truth 

"'^"ior'Tour'eStry  Into  the  World  War.  reliable  authorities  ad- 
vofaied  orgTnizlSran  a?my  of  500.000.  claiming  the  ex^s^^ice  of 
such  a  force  would  surely  keep  us  °"t°f  the  v. ar  Eventually  we 
mustered  about  4.000,000  men  and  sv.fTered  great  leases. 

NotwlthstandlnK   oxu-    oral    acceptance    of   Washington  s    P-Qvice. 

ad^-TnS  prlparati'on  for  defense  has  al-'Py^^'^^'J.J^.^S^^^/e^a?  ?n 
hope  that  cur  desire  for  and  the  cause  of  .P^^^f.  ^^°"'^„  P'!,''^-  '" 
thrinternational  situation  today.  Involving  t^^^^^-^f.^^""  °^.^\S| 
larRest  armed  forces  ever  known,  we  are  face  to  face  ^'"i  this  same 
old  national-defense  question,  will  we  organize  and  strengthen  our 
defens^  m  the  hope  of  preventing  our  involven^ent  in  war.  or  wUl 
we  as  In  the  past,  drift  along  with  a  weakness  that  Invites  war.' 
Wisdom  and  ex^rience  of  the  past  have  led  the  administration  to 
face  this  question,  and  this  Congress  has  f 't^o^l^f,l,^,^f,,/°J 
marked  improvements  in  our  armed  forces.  Let  u.s  discuss  briefly 
the  nature  and  adequacy  of  the  Improvement  contemplated  by  these 

authorizations.  .      .    ..     x        _i.t  i.  •»<«., 

In  the  beginning,  let  \is  recognize  these  basic  factors  which  influ- 
ence our  defense  considerations:  First,  our  problem  Is  peculiar 
unto  Itself  and  has  no  parallel  In  Europe  or  Asia:  and.  second,  wh.le 
the  main  reliance  for  defense  Is  the  manhood  of  a  nation,  the  mu- 
nitions of  war  have  been  greatly  Improved  since  the  World  War 
and  will  play  more  Important  roles  In  another  war— they  require  a 
more  highly  trained  and  skilled  military  personnel  and  a  greater 
production  capacity  than  In  the  past. 

In  the  former  consideration  we  should  realize  that  modem  com- 
munications and  war  weapons  have  destroyed  the  Isolation  we 
enjoyed  In  the  paet.  While  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  still  seri- 
ous barriers,  the  modern  airplane  and  fast  surface  vessels  of  today 
have  diminished  these  advantages  and  drawn  us  In  closer  contact 
with  possible  enemies.  At  the  same  time,  those  great  water  bar- 
rleiB  resolve  our  defense  requirements  Into  more  definite  approaches 
m  comparison  to  those  faced  by  the  land-locked  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Therefore,  we  should  not  be  too  prone  to  adopt  blindly 
foreign  solutions  and  methods,  rather  to  solve  this  problem  In  the 
light  of  our  own  peculiar  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  modern  communications  and  weapons,  espe- 
cially the  airplane,  have  antiquated  our  old  conception  to  the  effect 
that  our  defenses  can  t)e  limited  to  our  shore  lines  and  borders. 
The  field  of  operations,  the  area  of  defense,  has  greatly  broadened 
and  must  now  be  measured  by  the  radius  of  action  of  the  modem 
military  airplane  If  we  are  to  prevent  serious  bombardment  of  our 
cities,  and  so  forth. 

Germany,  Russia.  France,  Italy,  and  England,  in  Europe,  and 
Russia  and  Japan  in  Asia  are  within  short  air  range  of  each  other. 
Whereas  under  present  airplane  development  a  hostile  air  force  of 
any  of  these  nations  Is  Incapable  of  reaching  us  without  first 
securing  an  air  base  within  the  range  of  a  combat  military  airplane, 
say.  a  maximum  of  1.200  miles,  or  approaching  our  shores  In  air- 
plane carriers  or  other  forms  of  floating  aviation  bases. 

However,  In  the  light  of  recent  aviation  developments,  such 
possibilities  present  serious  problems  In  our  defense  considerations. 
With  1.200  miles  as  a  radius,  draw  on  your  maps  arcs  of  a  circle, 
centering  one  In  western  Alaska,  one  In  Hawaii,  one  In  Panama,  one 
In  Pxierto  Rico,  and  one  In  our  northern  and  one  In  our  southern 
Atlantic  coasts.  You  may,  then,  vlsviallze  the  possibilities  of  hostUe 
land  air  bases. 

In  these  respects,  then,  are  found  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
an  important  change  In  our  conception  of  the  defense  requirements 
of  the  Nation.  We  must  discard  the  old  theory  of  shore  line  and 
border  defense  and  accept  as  our  first  concern  the  problem  of 
denying  to  an  enemy  land  for  air  bases  within  operating  range  of 
our  shores  and  borders  and  of  preventing  airplane  carriers  ap- 
proaching within  slnUlar  range.  Failure  to  provide  the  forces  and 
means  to  meet  these  requirements  will  expose  our  people  and 
property  to  untold  hardships  and  losses  and  seriously  handicap 
our  war  Industries  and  the  creation  of  larger  armed  forces. 

However,  In  considering  this  situation  do  not  be  misled  Into 
believing  that  the  airplane  alone  will  defeat  this  Nation,  nor  any 
other  nation  that  Is  able  to  put  a  trained  and  well-equipped  army 
In  the  field. 
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TM*  bfOMter  fMd  of  ddniM  epirstloiM  !•  too  eomfmoMod  ior  • 
•MWfvtMmMir*  rttoWMrtwi  111  tlMM  mMMHlw.  A  fMifraJ  pt«t«tf»  of 
•  Miittioo  kt  an  tlMM  I  wtu  MtoniM. 

la  tho  flnc  jUmo,  mi  tmemti  tmi  Mtf  mi  a^liquof  hnuf  ttn  imm 

WCrVUlMl    Wltft    mMjftm    tMM*    lO    iUMk*,    IfeVSll,    FMNMM,    Mid 

Fii««i«  Mm,  MMl  taMMto  tUtf  Mortu  mmI  teuOi  MtMiu  9Mm.  «U 
««a  4MMdMl  »f  Ml  Mtlvo  Anmr,  M«  onMotMt  TIMM  iorM»  WO«fl4 
W  M^sMo  or  oywiinf  ^eMO^  sn  tMkm  mmo,  Uotwim.  tlM 
AfWf  Mr  Un*  Aould  too  wOtMe  tor  optnUem  <»  mm  «mmi 
wtoMi  til*  flMt  10  MCifMl  to  tbo  otbor  wbtto  It  U  In  tiMMlt  ttunouMi 
ctM  Ttamat*.  C«tuil  At  tto»  mtn*  Urn*  w«  mu«c  iMOfniM  tno 
InllMVDt  limbllUy  oi  trnX*  mmI  fttr  forcM  to  aelz*  Mid  tiold  iMid 
MWM.  ThU  UmiutUm  domMwUi  tb«t  •  w«U'tr»lii«d  and  com- 
pletely equipped  field  fore*  be  cooMtantly  In  exUtenee  and  Im- 
mediately avaXlable  to  seize  and  Hold  any  sea,  air,  or  land  baae  from 
which  hoctlle  forces  can  operate  against  us  The  speed  of  modem 
war  doea  not  afford  time  to  organic  such  forces  after  hostilities  are 
begun.  They  must  be  available  In  peace,  well  trained  and  equipped 
for  immediate  action.  The  additional  land  forces  should  be 
Regular  Army  troops,  ready  to  fight  at  the  "drop  of  a  hat  " 

Back  of  these  outer  defense  units  there  are  required  forces  essen- 
tial for  local  Interior  defense  to  meet  hostile  raids — hit-and-run 
attacks  along  the  shore  and  borders — antiaircraft  and  coast- 
defense  units  and  mobile  ground-army  elements,  composed  mainly 
of  National  Guard  units. 

The  forces  Just  enumerated  are  the  minimum  essential  for  the 
Initial  phase  of  defense.  Under  the  cover  and  delaying  action 
afforded  by  outer  defense  units,  time  may  be  gained  for  the  cre- 
ation of  such  larger  forces  as  the  special  situation  may  demand. 
The  Organized  Reserves  will  here  come  Into  play,  provided  oxu: 
Industries  are  tuned  to  ttie  production  of  adequate  supplies  and 
equipment. 

In  the  last  few  years,  esp>eclaUy  this  year,  such  progress  has  been 
made  In  meeting  the  material -defense  requirements  enumerated. 
Our  fleet  Is  In  excellent  shape.  Available  ftinds  and  authorities 
exist  for  a  suitable  expansion  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  which  may 
be  culminated  in  the  next  2  years.  Funds  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  storage  of  essential  raw  materials  and  to  develop  indus- 
trial mobilization.  More  modem  weapons  for  the  grotmd  army 
are  being  produced  and  the  defenses  of  outlying  bases  are  to  be 
Improved,  while  the  National  Guard  Is  being  supplied  additional 
men  and  weapons  to  round  out  Its  combat  organization.  Bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  except  for  the  fleet,  most  of  these  improve- 
menU  have  Jvist  been  started  and  can  hardly  be  accomplished 
under  2  yeso^. 

These  are  real  advances  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  adminis- 
tration which  has  had  the  foresight  to  get  them  under  ,way. 
However,  a  further  step  is  required  to  provide  the  ground  forces 
In  the  Regular  Army,  well  organized  and  trained  and  Immediately 
available,  which  wlU  be  essential  to  supplement  the  other  outer 
defense  units  In  denying  an  enemy  land  areas  from  which  his  air 
forces  may  operate  against  our  mainland.  The  nonexistence  of 
a  well -organized  and  trained  Regular  Army  field  force  for  this 
purpose  Is  our  greatest  weakness  In  this  scheme  for  outer  defense 
xuilts — ovu"  primary  defense  forces. 

Potentially,  the  United  States  Is  the  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  world.  The  Army  has  potential  soldiers  of  high  Intelligence. 
The  Nation  leads  the  world  In  Industrial  efficiency.  We  are 
virtually,  though  not  completely,  assured  an  Independent  BO\irce 
of  essential  raw  materials.  If  all  national-defense  plans  aim 
toward  securing  supplies  to  arm  and  equip  our  potential  manpower, 
and  we  are  given  the  opportunity  to  properly  trsiln  these  men, 
then  we  stand  among  the  great  military  powers  of  the  world. 
To  realize  this  potential,  the  critical  Items  of  munitions  must  be 
available  In  times  of  peace  and  men  thoroughly  trained  In  their 
uses.  Adequate  reserve  supplies  available  from  an  Industry  edu- 
cated In  peacetime  to  the  requirements  of  an  emergency,  while 
essential  to  adequate  national  defense,  are  of  no  avail  tinlesa 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trained  men,  led  by  skilled  leaders. 

In  the  air,  on  the  ground,  the  Nation  needs,  and  should  plan 
to  secure,  the  essential  requirements  for  adequate  national  de- 
fense. These  plans  should  accept  one  criterion  which  establishes 
the  general  principle  of  all  defense  needs.  That  criterion  Is — 
there  can  be  no  substitute  for  security.  The  principles  of  Ameri- 
can security  are  established  In  the  basic  law  of  the  Constitution. 
I  quote  from  that  doctiment:  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice. 
lns\2re  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America." 

Above  aU  other  reasons,  which  support  our  need  for  adequate 
preparedness,  stands  this  definition  of  otir  concept  of  govern- 
ment. And  with  this  purpose  no  citizen  can  find  Just  complaint. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution  the  Supreme  Court  has 
announced  a  far-reaching  Interpretation  of  the  relations  between 
each  American  citizen  and  his  Government. 

I  quote  from  an  opinion  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Butler: 
"Government,  Federal  and  State,  each  In  Its  own  sphere,  owes  a 
duty  to  the  people  within  Its  Jurisdiction  to  preserve  Itself  ha 
adequate  strength  to  maintain  peace  and  order  and  to  assure  the 
Just  enforcement  of  law.  And  every  citizen  owes  the  reciprocal 
duty,  according  to  his  capacity,  to  support  and  defend  govern- 
ment against  all  enemies." 

And  at  no  time  in  our  history  has  the  need  for  mutual  under- 
standing of  these  reciprocal  obligations  between  our  citizens  and 
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Neutrality  and  Immigration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1939 


ADDRESS  OF  STEPHEN  P  CHADWICK.  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  BEFORE  DEPARTMENT  CON- 
VENTION, SUMMER  OP  1939 


Mr.  AIXEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  veterans  who 
went  to  Europe  and  saw  the  animosities  and  hatreds  that 
have  been  engendered  there  by  over  a  thousand  years  of 
fighting  over  boundary  disputes,  minority  questions,  and 
similar  issues  came  back  determined  that  America  should 
not  again  take  part  in  such.  These  men  fully  realize  that 
we  need  less  of  Europe's  troubles,  and  they  axe  therefore  well 
prepared  to  speak  upon  such  paramount  questions  as  neu- 
trality and  immigration.  We  should  liave  strict  neutrality  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  Europe  and  we  should  have 
fewer  immigrants  from  Europe  to  keep  Europe  out  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  quote  below  a  portion 
of  an  address  by  Hon.  Stephen  F.  Chadwick,  nationaJ  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  delivered  at  the  Twenty-first 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Louisiana  Depaitment,  American 
Legion,  held  at  Alexandria,  La.,  on  June  16,  1939.  on  the 
questions  of  neutrality  and  immigration: 

My  comrades  of  the  American  Legion,  ahead  of  me  there  Is  the 
opportunity  and  the  prlvUege  of  visiting  some  15  of  the  depart- 
ment conventions  before  many  of  us  wUl  meet  again  In  Chicago 
for  what  I  hope  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  patriotic  demonstrations 
the  United  States  has  ever  seen. 

By  vote  of  the  delegates  of  this  department,  and  happily  by  vote 
of  the  delegates  of  all  departments  of  the  American  L^lon.  which 
practlcaUy  became  an  acclamation,  I  was  given  last  fall  the  serious 
responsibility  of  leading  the  American  L^lon  In  one  of  the  most 
significant  years,  I  think,  of  Its  existence.  We  met  In  Los  Angeles 
at  a  time  when  disaster  had  struck  In  the  New  England  States. 
We  met  at  a  time  when.  In  the  Old  World,  Germany  was  moving 
upon  Czechoslovakia — at  a  time  when  persecution  was  rife  In  some 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  It  was  then  that  the  thought  was  sug- 
gested that  Great  Britain  might  be  giving  up  its  mandate  In  Pales- 
tine— a  time  when  the  force  of  the  American  Legion  was  sought  to 
be  enlisted  by  many  of  our  own  citizens  to  assert  Itself  on  one  side 
or  the  other  side  of  some  of  the  great  problenM  of  the  day. 

The  American  Legion,  however,  followed  a  different  course  tnan 
that  which  was  suggested  by  the  advocates  of  Intervention  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  Legion  was  Inabued  with  the  Ideas 
essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  this  America  of  ours,  and  one  of  them 
was  the  Idea  expressed  in  our  determination  to  follow  the  wisdom 
of  oxir  fathers  given  to  us  by  ou^  first  President.  George  Washington, 
and  given  again  to  us  by  President  Monroe,  when  he  pronounced 
the  doctrine  that  we  have  come  to  know  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
containing  as  It  does  two  Important  Implications.  One  was  that, 
as  our  fathers  had  come  to  thL«i  continent  to  establish  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  we  wanted  none  of  the  Old  World's  Interference 
with  either  our  Ideologies,  philosophies,  or  even  our  boundary  dis- 
putes. Part  and  parcel  of  that  doctrine,  an  essential  implication 
of  It,  was  our  desire  to  have  Europe  avoid  mterference  with  the 
American  continents. 

We  told  Europe  that  we  would  not  concern  ourselves  with  their 
BEe-old  disputes  over  boundary  lines  and  poUtlctd  Ideologies.  The 
American  Legion  consists  very  largely  of  men  who  have  seen  foreign 
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gervtce— very  largely  of  men  who  went  Into  a  war  Imbued  with  a 
great  thought  given  them  by  a  great  leader— 'a  war  to  end  war 
and  -to  make  the  world  safe  for  dL-mocracy."  ^_„.  ,„»„ 

In  that  war.  Injecting  ourselves.  If  you  please,  to  a  degree  Into 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  we  diEcovered  that  we  could  not  drive  our 
political  philosophies  down  the  throats  of  other  peoples  by  the 
bayonet  We  entered  the  war  primarily  because  our  rights  upon 
the  h'eh  s°as  had  been  transcended,  and  we  gave  a  good  account 
of  ouT^lves.  But  the  broader  concepts  that  we  took  to  Europe 
were  lost  In  the  rivalries  that  existed  around  the  peace  table,  the 
desire  that  existed  there  to  hold  advantage  and  to  avoid  the 
nineteenth  clause  of  what  was  the  Versailles  Tr3aty.  That  clause 
aasiUTd  to  the  nations  that  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  and  sit  down  and  readjust  any  mistakes  that  might  have 
followed  as  a  result  of  the  peace  which  was  written  at  Versailles. 
We  saw  those  struggles  going  on.  We  came  home,  and  we  have 
■ought  to  tell  the  American  children  Just  what  these  children  who 
appeared  before  us  a  short  time  ago  have  told  us.  We  sought  to 
tell  them  of  the  greatness  of  America,  and  how  It  might  continue 
to  be  a  Nation  living  In  peace  If  It  would  not  concern  itself  with 
Old  World  problems,  ideologies,  struggles,  and  strifes,  that  have 
been  going  on  for  2.000  years. 

We  on  this  continent  have  demonstrated  that  people  of  every 
race,  religious  concept,  and  circumstances  of  birth  can  live  together 
in  peace.  If  we  have  failed  In  our  demonstration  of  that  fact, 
then  there  la  only  one  resort,  and  that  Is  to  svirrender  the  Job  to 
someone  who  still  thinks  that  he  can  do  a  better  Job  of  It  than  we 
can.  We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  thought  that  there  Is  any  Indi- 
vidual dictator,  that  there  is  any  class  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  can  do  any  better  Job  of  it  than  we,  the  American  people, 
can  and  will  do. 

So  we  have  followed  a  course  this  year  consistent  with  our 
mandates,  keeping  away  from  every  suggestion  that  was  made  that 
we*  stick  oxir  nose  into  the  affairs  of  Europe,  or  undertake  to 
advise  the  people  of  Europe.  Until,  out  of  appreciation  of  our 
example,  they  can  come  to  our  way  of  life,  we  elect  to  preserve 
It  and  to  be  successful  right  here  at  home. 

The  mandates  given  to  me  by  that  national  convention  in  Los 
Angeles  have  been  the  subject  of  some  little  dispute  in  some  re- 
spects among  some  of  our  members.  A  great  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  been  substantially  unanimous  in  sustaining  and 
maintaining  every  one  of  the  mandates  given  me.  There  are  two. 
however,  which  required  some  discussion.  When  they  have  been 
discussed  I  have  found  that  even  those  who  thought  they  dif- 
fered with  the  American  Legion  began  to  realize  the  wisdom  of 
our  course.  I  refer  particularly  to  those  which  concern  immigra- 
tion, and  those  which  concern  our  opposition  to  the  Ludlow 
amendment. 

OTTR     POLICY     ON     IMMIGRATION 

Let  me  first  discuss  with  you  the  position  of  the  American  Le- 
gion as  It  concerns  Immigration.  We  came  back  to  this  America 
of  ours,  forming  this  great  organization,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  engaged  in  its  greatest  industrial  development.  We 
saw  that  the  time  was  present  when  many  of  those  who  had  come 
to  America  had  failed  to  grasp  our  concepts  and  our  ideals;  had 
failed  to  understand  and  know  the  genius  of  the  American  system 
of  government.  Their  hearts  and  their  minds  were  still  in  the 
Old  World.  They  were  sending  their  earnings  back  to  the  Old 
World.  They  were  leaving  us  to  go  back  there  and  live  in  af- 
fluence. Tliey  saw  America  only  as  a  gold  mine,  only  as  a  place 
where  they  might  pan  a  pocketful  of  gold  and  leave  us.  We  said 
that  we  wanted  a  restriction  on  Immigration,  and  we  accomplished 
it  by  a  quota  basis.  We  were  a  vital  force  in  accomplishing  that 
policy. 

In  1929  we  saw  a  period  when  the  Industrial  development  ap- 
parently had  got  out  of  bounds,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  men  who  had  enjoyed  work  over  a  period  of  years  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.  This  was  a  period  of  depression.  Agricultural 
prices  were  down.  We  ^v-ere  told  that  there  were  people  living 
and  producing  on  submarglnal  lands.  We  were  told  that  an  ad- 
justment of  our  agricultural  population  would  be  required,  and 
we  have  gone  on  for  almost  10  years  with  millions  of  our  people 
unemployed. 

During  the  same  period,  there  have  been  circumstances  In 
Europe  which  have  torn  at  the  heartstrings  of  every  good  Amer- 
ican citizen,  particularly  at  the  heartstrings  of  those  of  us  who 
saw  foreign  service  and  know  that  the  apparent  heart  of  the 
ruler  Is  not  the  heart  of  the  people  themselves. 

But  we  have  said  that  we  must  take  care  of  our  own  first. 
We  cannot  let  down  the  bars  of  Immigration  to  this  Nation  of 
ours  while  millions  of  our  people  who  want  to  work  are  out  of 
ehiployment.  W^hatever  the  condition  of  the  heart  may  be.  the 
opportunity  has  been  here  for  150  years  for  people  to  come  to 
America,  and  now  we  find  a  condition  in  America  where  we  have 
to  readjust  our  own  situation  or  democracy  may  fall  because  of 
that  gnawing  of  an  empty  stomach,  which  knows  no  reason. 

We  were  approached  with  the  proposition  that  we  should  admit 
'>0  000  refugee  children.  The  thoughts  and  sympathies  of  our 
hearts  are  with  those  children.  But  what  Is  In  the  proposed 
solution  of  their  distress?  It  constitutes  an  opening  wedge  to  a 
change  In  our  Immigration  policy  by  allowing  to  a  most-favored- 
natlon  an  opportunity  to  send  to  us  some  of  those  they  desire  to 
be  rid  of  If  we  start  with  one.  th?n  we  must  continue  with 
ethers.  If  we  start  such  a  movement  In  this  instance,  we  are 
some  20  years  late. 


My  mind  goes  back  to  the  waif  children  of  Russia  and  of 
Siberia,  who  were  running  the  alleys,  living  out  of  garbage  cans 
like  so  many  human  dogs.  There  was  no  similar  cry  In  this 
country  to  save  them.  We  must.  If  we  adopt  that  policy,  adopt 
It  out  of  the  great  American  heart,  but  can  we  afford  to  do  it  at 
this  time?  ^      ,^^    _ 

We,  of  the  American  Legion,  have  been  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  American  children  for  a  period  of  17  years.  We  have 
been  concerned  that  every  American  child  should  have  a  sound 
body,  and  in  that  body,  through  education,  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  sound  mind  We  know,  because  of  our 
work  that  has  taken  us  out  to  the  tar-paper  shacks  on  the 
garbage  dumps  of  America,  that  there  are  thousands  of  American 
children  who  are  not  having  that  opportunity  today.  If  those  who 
want  to  make  a  public  display  of  their  largesse  want  an  oppor- 
tuiUty  to  do  it  among  the  American  children,  let  them  come  to 
the  American  Legion,  and  let  us.  with  our  auxiliary,  take  them 
and  show  them  the  opportunity  that  exists  right  here  at  home 
to  give  opportunity  to  an  American  child. 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  V.  FLEMING.  OF  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  interesting 
and  informative  address  delivered  by  Robert  V.  Fleming, 
president  of  the  Riggs  National  Bank  and  local  civic  leader, 
at  the  Williard  Hotel  this  afternoon  at  the  District  Day  pro- 
gram of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C: 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  our  president  and 
board  of  directors  have  selected  a  most  fitting  subject  for  discussion 
at  today's  meeting.  The  Washington  Rotary  Club,  constituted  as  It 
is  as  a  cross  section  of  the  outstanding  business  leaders  of  this 
community,  has  a  very  vital  Interest  In  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  city  was  a  small  village  that  It  did 
not  occur  to  those  domiciled  here  to  take  an  active  interest  or  part 
In  the  affairs  of  local  government.  But  as  we  have  grown,  and  in 
all  probability  will  continue  to  grow,  being  one  of  the  largest  cities 
In  the  United  Stales — and  one  of  the  most  Important,  at  this  stage 
of  the  world's  history — it  becomes  Increasingly  Imperative  that  all 
of  us  take  a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  com- 
munity. In  my  Judgment,  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
Washington  Rotary  Club,  in  collaboration  with  other  business 
organizations,  such  as  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  should  have 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  formation  of  our  Government  and 
Its  problems.  I  am  quite  sure  that  an  organization  such  as  this, 
with  its  mottoes.  "Service  above  self"  and  "He  profits  most  who 
serves  best."  is  pecxUiarly  well  fitted  to  take  a  fair  and  Impartial 
view  of  the  complex  problems  which,  from  time  to  time,  confront  a 
commvmlty  government  such  as  ours,  which  has  no  parallel  cer- 
tainly within  the  United  States  and.  In  all  probability.  In  the  world. 

You  win  realize  that  In  the  short  space  of  20  minutes  which  has 
been  allotted  to  me  It  Is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  give  you  a 
brief  picture  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Its  government,  and  Its 
problems.  Therefore,  let  us  first  examine  a  little  of  the  background 
of  the  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
location  of  the  Federal  city  here. 

When  our  Nation  was  an  infant  among  nations  and  our  Capital 
was  In  Philadelphia  the  pressure  from  the  discontented  was  so  great 
that  It  became  apparent  to  President  Washington  that  there  should 
be  a  Federal  city,  where  the  Congress  could  meet  and  deliberate 
without  Interference  from  State  governments  and  their  residents. 
So.  under  the  acts  of  July  16.  1790,  and  March  3,  1791,  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  established  by  authority  of  section  8  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution  cf  the  United  States. 

Subsequently,  on  March  30,  1791,  arrangements  were  effected  to 
create  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
each  ceding  certain  portions  of  territory  on  either  side  of  the 
Potomac  River  so  that  10  square  miles  were  set  aside  as  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  landowners  dedicated  property  for 
streets  and  avenues  and  certain  additional  lots  which  were  sold  off 
by  the  Federal  Government;  the  proceeds,  supplemented  by  casli 
grants  made  by  the  two  States,  being  used  to  assist  in  the  erection 
of  the  Federal  buildings. 
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An  interesting  feature  of  the  construction  of  the  Capitol,  which 
will  be  noted  by  a  vlpit  to  the  Senate  and  House  Chambers  (and 
\khich  I  have  been  told  did  not  occur  by  accident )  is  that  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  windows  in  these  spaciotis  meeting  Chamljeis. 
This  was  done  so  that  the  Congress  ;n  Its  deliberations  would  not  be 
distracted  or  influenced  by  the  shouts  and  clamor  of  the  mob.  Of 
cou'.se.  at  that  time  our  forefathers  did  not  envision  the  develop- 
ment of  the  press,  the  orgaiuzed  picketing,  and  the  dissemination 
by  telegraph  and  radio  of  every  piece  of  news  concerning  every 
happening  in  the  Congress  such  as  now  takes  place. 

In  1846  Congress  relroceded  to  Virginia  that  poriion  of  land  which 
bad  been  ceded  by  It.  The  District  of  Columbia,  as  now  constituted, 
consists  of  slightly  over  69  squtu-e  miles,  and  when  water  is  elimi- 
nated, slightly  over  60  square  miles  of  territory. 

We  have  had  ."^evernl  forms  of  government.  First,  we  had  a  mayor, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  city  council, 
elected  by  the  jxople  of  the  city.  In  1871  our  governiiient  was 
changed  to  consist  cf  a  governor  and  a  legislative  assembly,  at  which 
time  the  District  had  a  Delegate  In  the  Congress.  However,  this 
latter  form  of  government  did  not  last  for  long;  In  fact,  but  for 
3  years. 

It  was  In  June  1874  that  our  present  form  of  goverruncnt  was 
created,  providing  for  three  Commissioners,  all  appointed  by  the 
President,  two  to  be  civilians,  each  with  actual  residence  of  3  years, 
and  one  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, or  higher  grade,  having  at  least  15  years  In  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Under  our  existing  form  of  government  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  sits  as  ovu  legislative  body.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  Commissioners  have  enjoyed  only  limited  authority  beyond  that 
vested  In  them  by  specific  acts  of  the  Congress.  As  we  have  grown 
we  have  found  that  every  move  that  must  be  made  in  the  operation 
and  managcm'ent  cf  this  community  government  first  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress.  It  will  be  noted 
at  once  that  this  puts  an  undue  burden  on  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
prevents  prompt  and  efficient  functioning  on  the  part  of  depart- 
ment heads  in  many  matters.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  Government,  coordination  with  Its  activities  Is  essen- 
tial, but  the  gentlemen  who  serve  on  tliese  important  committees 
in  Congress.  In  addition  to  their  responsibility  for  legislating  for  us, 
have  obligations  to  their  own  States  and  communities. 

The  difilcultles  Incident  to  handling  even  the  rn'ost  minor  matters 
have  resulted  In  surveys  being  made  from  time  to  time  to  see  how 
this  situation  might  be  Improved.  The  Commissioners  themselves 
took  the  initiative  by  selecting  a  group  of  citizens  to  serve  as  the 
Citizens'  Efficiency  Committee.  Recently  that  body  made  a  careful 
study  and  rendered  two  reports  to  the  Commissioners,  and  through 
the  Commissioners  to  the  Congress.  Still  m-ore  recently  we  have 
heard  of  another  report,  known  as  the  Griffenhagen  report.  All  of 
these  efforts  have  had  for  their  objective  the  desire  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  our  form  of  government  could  be  brought  to  a  point 
where  it  might  function  more  easily  and  smoothly  while  keeping 
pace  with  our  growth. 

One  of  the  principal  differences  between  the  report  of  the  Citizens' 
Efficiency  Committee  and  the  Grlfllnhagen  report  was  the  question 
of  the  commission  form  of  government  as  against  that  of  the  city- 
manager  type.  Under  the  commLsslon  form.  In  effect  here  for  so 
many  years,  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  the  difficulties  and  the 
unhappy  occurrences  which  have  taken  place  in  many  other  com- 
munities in  the  Nation.  Furthermore,  the  ETnglneer  Commissioners 
have  brought  to  our  government  a  degree  of  engineering  skill  which 
probably  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise  without  tremendously 
Increasing  costs,  for  all  of  the  engineering  work  is  handled  by  the 
Engineer  Commissioner  and  his  assistants,  who  are  appointed  from 
the  Army. 

In  the  Grlfllnhagen  report,  as  originally  presented,  the  concept 
was  that  we  should  abolish  the  commisEion  form  of  government  and 
for  it  substitute  a  city-manager  form.  Let  me  point  out  that 
where  city  managers  are  functioning  in  various  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  they  are  accountable  to  the  city  council,  which, 
In  turn,  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  community.  If  their  services 
are  not  adequate  or  efficient,  the  people  have  the  right  to  make 
changes  in  the  council,  and  through  the  council  to  replace  the  city 
manager.  Under  the  original  Grlfflnhagen  proposal  the  city  man- 
ager, while  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  State",  could 
only  be  removed  for  cause,  and,  therefore,  would  not  In  any  way 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  people  whose  governmental 
affairs  he  would  be  administering.  It  has  been  found  tliroughout 
our  government  that  It  Is  a  good  thing  to  have  more  than  one  In 
deliberation  before  steps  are  taken  In  the  management  of  the  Eiffalrs 
of  the  people. 

Both  the  Citizens'  Efflclencv  Committee's  and  the  Grlfflnhagen 
reports  agree  on  quite  a  few  points,  such  &&  the  departmentlzatlon 
of  the  local  government  and  the  vesting  of  greater  authority  In 
the  Commissioners  In  the  handling  of  affairs,  without  reference  to 
the  Congress  except,  of  course,  in  connection  with  certain  matters 
where  legislative  authority  of  Congress  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Having  served  on  the  Citizens'  laBclency  Committee,  I  am  con- 
vinced from  the  personal  study  I  have  made  of  th3  situation  that 
we  would  make  a  grave  mistake  to  change  our  commission  form  of 
government.  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Congress  should  give 
the  Comml.ssloners  broad  administrative  powers  In  order  that  they 
may  adequately  and  smoothly  handle  the  govemmentad  function- 
ing of  a  great  city  like  ours. 


I  see  no  objection  to  the  proposal  that  an  additional  official,  such 
as  a  business  manager,  be  appomted  to  a.s6ist  the  Commissioners 
In  coordmating  the  work  of  the  various  departments.  The  rami- 
fications of  government  have  multiplied  and  become  so  complex 
that  this  additional  official  would  in  all  probability  Increase  man- 
agement efficiency  and  expedite  the  handling  of  locai  governmental 
matters. 

For  quite  a  few  years.  In  one  capacity  or  another,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  pretty  cloi^ely  observing  the  high-grade  type  and 
the  loyalty  of  our  District  ofBcials  and  department  heads.  They 
are  a  fine  group  of  public  servants,  and  we  should  lend  them  all 
support  and  assistance  and  cooperate  with  them  in  our  common 
problems. 

Respecting  some  of  the  problems  which  confront  cur  community, 
let  me  touch  briefly  upon  that  involved  in  the  cost  of  running  the 
local  government.  To  begin  with,  as  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
acqmred  to  provide  a  home  for  the  Federal  Government,  industry 
has  been  discouraged  and  our  main  business  is  that  of  supplying 
necessary  goods  and  services  to  the  local  population.  Private  in- 
dustries are  not  only  restricted  as  to  admission  but  edifices  con- 
structed for  business  purpwases  must  conform  to  limitation  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Federal  city. 
This  brings  about  an  economic  condition  quite  different  from  that 
prevailing  in  communities  where  industry  and  manufacturing  la 
encoviraged  by  every  means  known  to  their  citizens.  It  has  a 
distinct  bearing  upcn  the  r.blUty  vo  take  care  of  the  cost  of  servic- 
ing a  modern  community. 

Another  factor  Is  the  problem  of  tax-exempt  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict. All  Federal  property,  of  course,  is  exempt  from  taxation. 
On  account  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  large 
areas  of  ground  are  owned  by  religious  and  other  eleemosynary 
institutions  which  are  likewise  exempt.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
Justice  of  this,  but  I  do  point  out  that  our  taxable  area  is  limited 
to  begin  with,  and  there  is  a  tendency  already  on  the  part  of  people 
to  seek  homes  in  suburban  areas,  probably  accelerated  by  good 
roads  and  cheap  automobiles.  Again,  this  has  a  bearing  on  our 
economic  position. 

For  instance,  according  to  latest  figures  obtainable,  taxable  and 
exempt  property  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1938,  had  a  total 
valuation  of  approximately  $1,983,000,000.  Eight  hundred  and 
twelve  million  dollars  was  exempt  from  taxation,  of  which  total 
$649,600,000  was  owned  by  the  United  States,  $62,350,000  was  owned 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  slightly  over  $100,000,000  was 
owned  by  others.  The  Federal  Government  has  been  growing  rap- 
Idly,  and  its  housing  needs  have  resulted  in  larger  and  larger  areas 
being  taken  from  that  subject  to  taxation.  In  fact  the  total  esti- 
mated taxable  and  exempt  property  has  increased  in  value  from 
June  30,  1930.  to  June  30,  1938.  but  12  percent,  whereas  the  total 
exempt  property  has  increased  In  the  same  period  38  perrent. 
When  you  take  into  consideration  that  throughout  the  whole 
United  States  the  largest  source  of  revenue  is  derived  from  taxa- 
tion of  real  estate,  it  will  be  readily  seen  what  confronts  us  here. 

In  1920  the  total  appropriations  were  $20,129,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1939.  $49,150,000.  Where  does  the  money 
come  from  with  which  to  meet  these  expenditures?  First,  we  must 
divide  the  appropriation  Into  two  partB — special  fxinds.  In  which 
revenues  are  segregated  to  meet  expenses,  and  the  general  fund, 
from  which  all  other  operating  costs  of  Government  must  be  paid. 
The  special  funds  are  highway,  water,  and  miscellaneous  trust 
fund  appropriations,  and  while  the  cost  of  defraying  these  activ- 
ities are  all  arrived  at  through  taxation,  these  revenues  cannot  be 
diverted  to  meet  the  general  expenses  of  the  District.  Therefore, 
if  we  eliminate  these  special  funds,  taking  the  fiscal  year  1939 
as  an  illustration,  we  find  that  the  general  fund  items  amounted 
to  $.39,340,000.  whereas  the  special  fund  items  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $9,800,000.  Assessed  at  the  rate  of  $1.75,  $20,750,000 
is  estimated  to  be  realized  from  real-estate  taxes,  while  receipts 
from  tangible-property  tax,  levied  at  the  same  rate,  totaled  $1,425,- 
000,  and  from  the  intangible  personal  property  tax,  $2,875,000; 
from  business-privilege  tax.  Including  certain  license  fees,  $2,200,- 
000,  and  from  tax  on  utilities,  banks,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, etc,  $2,600,000.  These  are  the  principal  Items,  the  remainder 
being  derived  from  estate  and  inheritance  taxes,  personal  tax  on 
motor  vehicles,  and  other  miscellaneous  sources,  plus  a  Federal 
payment  of  $5,000,000  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
District. 

A  word  with  respect  to  the  Federal  payment.  Originally.  50 
percent  of  the  expenses  of  op>eratlng  the  District  were  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government;  later  it  was  changed  to  40  percent,  and 
In  recent  years  it  has  averaged  18  to  20  pel  cent  of  the  general 
fund.  To  be  more  speciflc,  the  Federal  payment  In  1920  was 
$9,953,000.  when  the  total  appropriations  of  the  general  fund  were 
$19,000,000,  as  contrasted  with  the  $5,000,000  payment  against 
general  funds  of  over  $39  000,00  In  1939. 

When  we  talk  about  repealing  certain  taxes  and  substituting 
others.  It  should  be  borne  m  mind,  for  Instance,  that  when  we 
repeal  the  Intangible  tax  and  the  business-privilege  tax  about 
$5,000,000  in  revenue  must  be  made  up.  Therefore,  you  can  see 
how  lmp>ortant  It  Is  to  hold  down  expenditures.  There  are  many 
things  we  would  like  to  have,  but  certainly  we  must  live  within 
the  limits  of  our  ability  to  raise  money,  tinless  greater  sums  are 
appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  District. 
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I  have  heard  many  people  say.  "Why  can  we  not  get  rid  of  this 
or  that  tax-?  When  we  do  that,  we  must  find  somethmg  to  ^bstl- 
tute  for  It.  and  we  must  be  careful  that  in  doing  so  we  do  not 
occasion  too  great  a  disturbance  to  our  economy.  No  type  ol 
taxation  is  pleasing  to  everyone.  Nobody  likes  to  pay  taxes.  But 
If  we  want  things  and  want  our  conununlty  adequately  and 
efficiently  serviced,  we  must  all  bear  our  share  of  the  load  with, 
of  course,  proper  help  and  support  from  the  Federal  Government 
in  view  of  the  very  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  home  of  the  Nation's  Government. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  the  question  of  sub- 
stituting an  income  tax  In  lieu  of  other  taxes  to  be  repealed. 
Agam.  we  must  examine  the  economic  position  of  the  District 
when  we  talk  about  imposing  an  income  tax.  I  am  satisfied 
that  Congress  does  not  want  to  dr>'  up  this  community  by  hav- 
ing its  people  seek  residence  elsewhere.  We  have  no  large  indus- 
tries or  manufacturing  enterprises  from  which  spring  revenues 
that  can  be  tapped.  Our  main  Industry  is  that  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  servicing  of  the  Federal   Government. 

Dr.   Pond   and   Mr.   Stam   In   their   report   to  the   Congress  last 
January,  pointed  out  clearly  the  difficulty  of  raising  any  appre-    , 
ciable  sum  from  an  Income  tax  to  be  Imposed  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia.     Let  me   quote  from  that   report:    "The  effect    | 
of  Federal  salaries  on  the  distribution  of  Incomes  in  the  District 
Is  worthy  of  note.     These  salaries  are  concentrated  to  an  extreme    ' 
degree  around  the  $2,000  mark.     Data  on  93.047  full-time.  reg\ilar, 
and   permanent   positions    in    executive   departments    in   Washing- 
ton for  1937  indicate  that  86  percent  receive  salaries  below  $3,000. 
If  the  lire  be  drawn  at  $4,000,   the  percentage  rises  to  93      Be- 
tween $1^200  and  $2,700  lie  80  percent  of  all  th^se  employees." 

Therefore,  we  must  recognize  that  should  the  Congress  deter- 
mine to  eliminate  certain  taxes  and  sut)stltute  an  Income  tax  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  (apparently  not  desiring  to  give  consid- 
eration to  a  sales  tax.  which  Dr.  Pond  and  Mr.  Stam  believe  to  be 
an  ideal  form  of  taxation  for  this  community,  supplemented  by 
an  Income  tax)  only  a  very  moderate  amount  can  be  raised  from 
this  source  without  occasioning  grave  consequences  to  the  Federal 
City  and  Its  growth  and  development. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  picture  of  some  of  the  problems  con- 
frcnilng  this  community.  Many  Individuals  and  organizations, 
being  greatly  Interested  in  their  "particular  project  (and  I  say  this 
without  criticism)  In  making  appeals  to  the  Congress  for  appro- 
priations apparently  have  not  examined  the  entire  economic  pic- 
ture and  .structure  before  making  such  requests. 

Expenditures  must  be  held  down,  otherwise  the  city  which  we 
all  love  so  much,  and  of  which  every  American  should  be  proud. 
Is  bound  to  run  into  problems  which  will  be  very  difficult  of 
solution.  Our  existing  problems  and  those  which  unqucRtionably 
face  us  in  the  future  are  many,  but  with  the  proper  cooperation 
between  our  citizens  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
confident  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Nation's  Capital  will 
continue. 

I  nm  sure  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  experiences  the  same 
feeling  I  do  whenever  I  arrive  in  Union  Station  on  my  return  to 
the  Qity.  and  start  for  my  office  or  my  home.  It  Is  a  feeling  of 
great  satisfaction  to  be  once  more  back  in  my  native  city. 


Progress  Administration  "fairly  reeks  with  Inefficiency,  corruption, 
scandalous  waste,  and  un-Amerlcanlsm." 

Taking  the  floor  a  moment  later.  Representative  Gnxn:  asserted 
that  it  was  "difficult  to  believe  that  Information  of  this  type, 
which  should  be  available  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  being  withheld  by  officials  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration." _  „ 

Gillie's  resolution  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  which  is  conducting  a  widespread  investigation  of 
Works  Progress  Administration  activities. 

The  resolution  was  Inspired  by  Colonel  Harrington's  refusal  to 
make  public  the  names  of  nonccrtifled  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration employees  In  the  Fort  Wayne  district  for  the  reason  that 
"such  Information  subjects  the  Individuals  concerned  to  em- 
barrassment." 

[From  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  of  July  5,  1939] 
Victory  for  Gillii: 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  5.— A  victory  In  his  fight  to  force  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  to  make  public  the  salaries  of 
W.  P.  A.  bosses  has  been  scored  by  Representative  Ge»rck  W.  Gillie, 
Fort  Wayne  Republican. 

Tlirough  the  combined  efforts  of  Representative  Gillii:.  Senator 
Rush  Holt,  West  Virginia  Democrat,  and  Representative  Joseph 
Maptin,  Jr..  House  minority  leader,  a  provision  was  written  Into  the 
1939  relief  bill  compelling  the  W.  P.  A.  Administrator  to  reveal  the 
names,  addresses,  and  salaries  of  all  relief  bosses  earning  more  than 
$1.0C0  a  year. 

Representative  Gillte  first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  such 
Information  was  being  withheld  several  weeks  ago  when  he  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  Congress  providing  that  the  salaries  of  non- 
certifled  W.  P.  A.  employees  be  made  public. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Congressman  had  drafted  the  resolution  after 
Administrator  F.  C.  Harrington  refused  to  supply  him  with  such  a 
I    list  for  the  Fourth  Indiana  District  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
"subject  the  individuals  concerned  to  embarrassment." 

The  resolution  was  endorsed  by  Representative  Martin,  House  Re- 
publican leader,  and  was  Included  In  the  relief  bill  which  the 
President  signed  June  30. 

The  salary  lists  are  expected  to  be  made  public  within  the  next 
month. 


W.  p.  A.  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12, 1939 


ARTICLES  AND  EDITORIALS   FROM  THE  PORT  WAYNE    (IND.) 

NEWS  SENTINEL 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  new.spaper 
articles  and  an  editorial  from  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel,  which  are  self-explanatory: 

IFrom  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)   News-Sentinel  of  May  10.  1939) 
Martin  and  Gillh  Demand  Works  Progress  Administration  Pay- 
roll List 

Washington.  D.  C,  Mav  10. — Representative  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin, Jr.,  House  minority  leader,  and  Representative  George  W. 
Gillie  Fort  Wayne.  Joined  yesterday  in  demanding  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  "the  high  salaries  In  V/orks  Progress  Admlnlsua- 
tlon'*  be  made  public. 

Speaking  In  support  of  a  resolution  which  would  force  Col.  F.  C. 
Harrington.  Works  Progress  Administrator,  to  withdraw  the  veil 
of  socrecy  surrounding  the  salaries  of  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration  officials,   RepresentaUve   Martin   charged   that    the   Works 


(Washington  newspaper  dispatch  of  July  10,  1939) 
S.\LARiES  OF  W.  p.  A.  Bosses  Bared 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  10. — While  thousands  of  needy  and 
hungry  W.  P.  A.  workers,  many  with  large  families,  are  being 
di-scharged  from  $50-a-month  Jobs  in  Indiana  because  of  "In- 
sufficient fund^."  an  army  of  700  political  bosses  remains  on  the 
pay  rolls  at  salaries  totaling  around  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
according  to  official  W.  P.  A.  figures  made  public  for  the  first  time 
this  week. 

Thirty-three  of  these  lucky  relief  bosses,  who  share  In  the  juicy 
political  plums  scattered  throughout  the  Indiana  pay-roll  lists, 
receive  salaries  of  between  $3,000  and  $8,000  a  year.  Their  average 
monthly  check  Is  about  $300 — approximately  six  times  as  much 
as  the  rank-and-file  W.  P.  A.  worker  receives  on  a  project. 

More  than  150  of  these  relief  elite,  who  owe  their  Jobs  to 
political  pull,  receive  pay  of  $2,000  a  year  or  more. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-four  draw  an  aggregate  salary  of 
$685,000  a  year — or  enough  to  keep  13.700  W.  P.  A.  workers  on  the 
Job.  and  off  the  dole  for  30  days,  or  feed  and  clothe  more  than 
1,000  W.  P.  A.  families  for  a  year. 

SALARIES    listed 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  In  Indiana,  which  has  played  a 
prominent  part  In  the  series  of  State  W.  P.  A.  scandals,  the 
Juiciest  plums  were  distributed  In  Indianapolis,  stronghold  of  the 
McNutt-Mlnton-Townsend    political    machine. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  salaries  paid  to  Indianapolis  officials: 

John  K.  Jennings,  administrator,  $8.C00;  Stanton  T.  Bryan, 
deputy  administrator.  $4,800:  Martin  K.  Madden,  director  of  finance, 
$4,800;  Raymond  L.  Pike,  director  of  operations,  $4,500:  Edmund 
H.  Kassing.  assistant  director  of  finance,  $4,200,  and  Mildred  E. 
Schmitt,  State  director.  $3900. 

In  addition,  four  Indiana  W.  P.  A.  officials  receive  salaries  of 
$3,600:   1.  $3,400:  8.  $3,300:   1.  $3,200,  3.  $3,100,  and  10,  $3,000. 

The  salary  list  was  made  public  only  after  a  long  fight  in  Con- 
gress which  culminated  last  week  when  a  provision  was  placed  In 
the  1939  relief  bill  forcing  the  W.  P.  A.  Administrator  to  publish 
the  names,  salaries,  and  voting  addresses  of  all  relief  bosses  earning 
more  than  $1,000  a  year. 


I  Prom  the  Port  Wayne  News-Sentinel) 

Soft  Jobs  for  Political  Favorites 

Tliat  stistalned  W.  P.  A.  employment  of  the  needy  is  not  In- 
compatible with  reduced  relief  appropriations  Is  well  evidenced  by 
Representative  Charles  A.  Hallecks  listing  of  Indiana  W.  P.  A- 
employees  receiving  salaries  of  $100  a  month,  or  more,  as  of  June 
1.  1939.  He  shows,  from  Government  records,  that  $685,160  a  year 
is  distributed  among  344  political  favorites  running  the  W.  P.  A. 
show  in  this  State,  the  average  salary  amounting  to  $166  a  month, 
a  goodly  number  receiving  f>275  a  month,  and  not  a  few  recclv- 
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Ing  from  $300  to  $4P0  a  month.  The  same  sltuntlon  prevails  all 
over  the  country.  And  yet  when  Republicans  vote  for  reduced 
expenditures,  the  political  masters  of  the  W,  P.  A.  high  command 
answer,  not  by  cutting  the  pay  of  their  darlings  in  the  fat  Jobs 
but  by  dl.=hlng  out  handfuls  of  "403"  lay-off  slips  to  the  destitute 
rank  and  file. 


Analysis  of  11.  R.  5452 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  CAPT.  THOMAS  KIRBT 


Mrs.  ROGERS  Of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  delighted  to 
present  the  following  letter  I  have  received  from  Capt. 
Thomas  Kirby,  national  legislative  chairman.  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  the  World  War.  Captain  Kirby  Is  always 
so  helpful  in  making  these  analyses  of  veterans'  measures. 
He  io  always  on  the  job.  His  long  experience  in  veterans' 
legislation  makes  such  an  analysis  a  document  worth  pre- 
serving. I  was  disappointed  that  the  House  bill  did  not  go 
further  In  its  provisions,  and  my  first  thought  was  that  It 
should  go  to  conference,  but  with  adjournment  impending 
It  is  perhaps  better  to  accept  what  has  been  passed,  rather 
than  risk  a  Presidential  veto  or  perhaps  deferred  action  until 
the  next  session.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  Congress 
stay  in  session  all  summer,  so  that  important  measures  like 
this  one  and  the  neutrality  bill  might  be  given  the  considera- 
tion and  thought  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

JXJLT  10,  1939. 
The  Honorable  EorrH  Notirsk  Rogers, 

HotLse  of  Representati7}es.  Washington,  D.  C 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  This  compiles  with  your  request  that  I 
furnish  you  with  an  analysis  of  H.  R.  5452  as  passed  by  the  House, 
amended  by  the  Senate,  with  the  Hou'^e  today  concurring  In  the 
Senate  amendments  and  with  the  expectation  that  the  bill  as 
amended  will  meet  with  White  House  approval. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  bill  as  passed  today  will  bring  direct 
beneSts  to  appro.ximately  55,000  veterans  and  their  dep>endents  at 
an  annual  cost  to  the  bencaciaries  of  $6,500,000. 

The  broadest  section  of  the  original  House  bill  which  was 
eliminated  by  the  Senate  would  have  granted  10  percent  com- 
pensation to  about  85.000  men  vsrlth  recorded  wounds  but  whose 
disabilities  were  too  slight  to  entitle  them  to  compensation.  How- 
ever, the  bill  as  passed  today  grants  the  dependents  of  any  man 
with  a  service-connected  dlEability  of  even  less  than  10-pcrcent 
benefits,  regaidless  of  the  cause  of  death.  While,  of  course,  there 
will  be  no  oCicial  Interpretation  of  this  measure  until  after  It 
has  actually  become  a  law.  It  would  seem  that  practically  all  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  slightly  wounded  men  will  be  entitled 
to  at  least  1 -percent  disability.  Therefore,  one  of  the  effects  of 
today's  bill  would  be  to  grant  dependency  allowances  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  slichtly  wounded  men,  regardless  of  the 
caixsc  of  the  veteran's  death. 

Our  digest  of  the  law  foUows: 

1.  Would  provide  that  If  a  man  died  from  a  non-service-con- 
nected disability  and  has  a  service-connected  dlsnblllty  of  any 
degree — even  less  than  10  percent — his  widow  and  dependents 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits  Just  as  though  his  percentage  was 
10  j)ercent  or  more. 

2.  Would  provide  an  Increase  from  $22  to  $30  per  month  for  the 
widow  of  a  compensable  man  who  dies  from  any  cause  and  for  a 
widow  and  one  ''hlld  $38  per  month,  with  the  present  rate  of  $4 
per  month  for  each  additional  child. 

3.  The  law  would  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  changes  con- 
form with  othtr  sections  of  the  amended  bill. 

It  Is  estimated  that  2.900  new  cases  would  be  brought  In  under 
amendments  1.  2.  and  3  at  an  annual  cost  cf  $1,268,000  and  that 
there  would  be  Increases  to  14.850  widows  already  on  the  rolls  at 
an  annual  cost  of  $1,426,000 

4.  Would  provide  for  the  hospitalization  and  domiciliary  care  cf 
retired  oCicers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  who  served  during  the  war  period  on  a  parity 
with  other  war  veterans. 

It  Is  estimated  140  offlcers  and  men  would  be  affected  by  this 
provision  at  an  annual  cost  of  $37,700. 


5.  Would  raise  rates  of  death  compensation  to  dependents  cf 
World  War  veterans  whose  death  is  due  to  service,  as  foUows: 

Widows  under  50  years  of  age  $38.  and  a  widow  aged  50  years  or 
over  $45  per  month.  This  would  t>e  an  Increase  over  the  Public 
304  rates  of  $8  per  month  for  a  widow  under  50  years,  and  $7.50 
for  a  widow  50  to  65  years.  It  would  effectuate  no  change  In  the 
rates  payable  for  children  or  dependent  parents.  The  total  amount 
of  compensation  which  would  be  payable  to  a  widow.  chUd,  uT 
children  is  changed  from  $75  as  It  appears  In  Public  Law  304  to  $83. 
(The  House  bill  provides  $82.50)  such  increase  conforming  with  the 
Increases  in  rates  to  widows.  The  section  further  wotild  change 
the  limitation  contained  In  Public  Law  No.  304  with  reference  to 
receipt  of  Insurance  payments,  to  eliminate  United  States  Govern- 
ment life  (converted)  Insurance  from  the  limitation.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  thes°  increases  wotild  affect  27.800  widows  at  an  annua] 
cost  of  $2,628,000. 

6.  Would  raise  the  present  statutory  award  for  anatomical  loss 
or  the  loss  of  the  use  of  one  hand,  or  one  foot,  or  one  eye,  $25  to 
$35  per  month. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  will  affect  9.000  World  War  and  240 
Spanish  War  veterans  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1,113,000. 

7.  Would  reduce  Interest  charges  on  loans  secured  by  liens  on 
Government  insurance  from  6  to  5  percent. 

The  second  bill  In  which  the  House  today  concurred  with  the 
Senate  amendments  (H.  R.  2296)  would  restore  to  the  compensa- 
tion rolls  veterans  who  were  on  the  roUs  March  19.  1933,  suffering 
from  paralysis,  paresis,  or  blindness,  or  who  are  helpless  or  bedridden. 
As  in  the  cases  of  service  connection  under  statutory  presumption, 
compensation  to  these  misconduct  ca<;es  would  be  at  a  rate  of  75 
percent  of  what  Is  paid  In  directly  service-connected  cases.  Widows 
and  children  in  misconduct  cases  In  which  the  veteran  has  died 
since  the  Economy  Act  or  in  cases  of  misconduct  in  which  the 
veteran  dies  In  the  future  would  be  granted  the  same  allowances 
as  go  to  widows  and  children  of  compensable  veterans  who  die 
from  causes  other  than  those  for  which  comp)ensated. 

It  Is  estimated  that  1,100  veterans  would  be  restored  to  the  rolls 
under  this  bill  at  a  cost  of  $1,198,000. 

Deeply  appreciative  of  your  cooperation,  and  with  kindest  per- 
sonal regards, 

Cordially  yours, 

Thomas  &sbt. 
National  Legislative  Chairman.  Disabled  American  Veterans 
0/  the  World  War. 


Only  One  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1929 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WTLMTNGTON   (DEL.)    JOtTRNAL-EVERT 

EVENING 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following  editorial: 

(From  the  Wilmington    (Del.)    Joumal-Every  Evening   of  July   6, 

1939] 

ONLT   ONE   ANS\\'I» 

As  Congress  reconvenes  today  after  the  long  holiday  week-end 
end  restames  consld<-ratlon  of  President  Roosevelt's  new  $3,860.- 
OOO.CXK)  spendlng-lending  program,  there  are  two  facts  that  stand 
out  in  bold  relief. 

One  Is  that  the  Federal  Government  has  just  ended  another  fiscal 
year  with  a  tremendotis  deficit.  The  total  this  time  was  $3.600,- 
000.000 — twice  that  of  a  year  ago.  Altogether,  In  9  consecutive 
years  of  spending  more  than  it  takes  In,  the  Government  has  rolled 
up  an  accumrulated  deficit  of  $23,500,000,000. 

The  other  Is  that  Congress,  with  all  of  the  major  appropriation 
bills  now  approved,  has  authorized  expenditures  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  of  $13,110,000,000.  This,  the  largest  peacetime  total  In  history, 
is  $1,749,000  000  more  than  last  year's  aggregate.  It  Insures  that 
the  Federal  Government  a  year  from  now  wiil  be  counting  up  its 
tenth  consecutive  deficit  and  one  even  vaster  than  the  one  Just 
marked  up. 

How  any  man  or  any  legislative  body  coxild  seriously  contemplate 
another  spending  program  totaling  nearly  $4,000,000,000  in  tlie  face 
of  th^se  facts  and  this  record  passes  all  comp;  ehension. 

If  the  Federal  Government,  in  President  Roosevelt's  opinion,  was 
"on  the  road  toward  bankniptcy"  on  March  10,  1933,  after  8  years 
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cf  deficits,  where  does  he  think  It  Is  heading  now?  Those  deficits 
were  small,  compared  to  the  ones  for  which  the  New  Deal  is  ro- 
Bponslble  They  were  caused,  not  by  a  violent  expansion  of  spend- 
in"  but  by  a  sharp  contraction  in  Federal  revenue  during  the 
early  depression  years.  If  we  were  still  spending  at  the  same  rate 
now  with  present  revenues  we  should  be  marking  up  surpluses 
instead  of  $3,000,000,000  deflclts.  ^   .   .^     „  ,,. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  and  that  Is  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  no  other  answer  but  spending  and  more  spend- 
ing to  the  serious  problems  which  continue  to  confront  us.  Six 
and  a  half  years  of  its  policies  finds  the  country  still  saddled  with 
more  than  10.000.000  unemployed.  Ind\istry  and  business  still 
lack  their  normal  vigor  after  all  the  billions  that  have  been  poured 
out  to  prime  the  pump.  The  country  is  anxious  and  discon- 
tented; the  next  Presidential  electlr.n  Is  only  a  year  ahead.  So 
the  order  has  gone  out  once  more  to  ■^peed  up  spending  In  the 
hope  Immunity  from  economic  and  political  disaster  can  be  pur- 
chased for  another  year  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and  the 
Government's  financial  stability. 

This  is  a  gambler's  choice.  IT  Conprress  has  any  sense  of  respon- 
flbUlty  at  all  It  will  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  a  scheme  which  leads 
directly  to  more  debt  and  deficits  on  top  of  the  sorry  total  we 
already  have. 

The  Railroads  Do  Not  Come  Into  Court  With  Clean 

Hands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12.  1939 


A     DISCUSSION     OP     THE     I.EA      AND     WIIEELER     BILLS     BY 
RAYMOND  a.  CARROLL 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of  America  de- 
pends upon  the  continuation  of  a  free  press,  untouched  by 
sordid  or  other  influences.  The  Influence  of  the  press  on 
the  continuation  of  free  government  and  a  sound  economic 
dispensation  depends  in  turn  upon  the  ability  and  patriotism 
of  those  who  write  for  the  press.  I  know  of  no  more  useful 
citizen  than  the  newspaperman  who  daily  tells  the  public 
the  story  of  what  is  going  on  at  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
and  does  so  impartially,  without  fear  or  favor. 

During  the  last  several  years  of  my  service  here  I  have 
been  blessed  by  contacts  with  several  newspapermen  of  this 
type.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these  is  Rajmiond  G. 
Carroll.  Mr.  Carroll  is  blessed  with  a  splendid  intellect  and 
has  been  a  close  student  of  the  passing  scene  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  has  held  positions  of  high  trust 
and  importance  in  the  newspaper  field;  was  a  war  corre- 
spondent during  the  World  War;  and  has  been  a  friend  of 
Presidents,  kings,  and  of  all  the  eminent  men  in  public  life 
and  private  industry  who  have  trodden  the  stage  for  many 
years  last  past.  Like  all  real  newspapermen.  Mr.  Carroll  is 
at  the  same  time  an  excellent  economist  and  historian.  His 
sword  knows  no  brother  where  vital  principles  are  at  stake. 
This  is  true  of  the  present  unholy  attempt  of  the  railroads 
to  take  over  water  transportation,  the  first  and  last  line  of 
defense  of  the  consumer,  farmer,  and  industrialist  in  this 
field.  I  asked  Mr,  Carroll  to  give  me  a  statement  of  his 
,  views  on  this  question,  and  he  has  embodied  it  in  the  follow- 
ing communication,  which  I  trust  every  Member  of  the 
House  who  is  looking  for  light  on  this  matter  will  read  and 
ponder. 

Purstjant  to  the  permission  cf  the  House,  I  append  hereto 
Mr.  Carroll's  communication: 

WASKlNGTOir,  D.  C.  July  4,  1939. 
Hon,  Frawcts  D.  Cttlkik, 

Commtttee  on  Riven  and  Harhora. 

Hovte  of  R'yresentatirca,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dcab  JtTDci  Ctn-Kiw:  The  following  r^imm*  of  facts  \»  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  major  issues  Involved  In  the  controversy  of 
the  railroads  versus  the  waterways: 

HOW  THET    STAITZD 

Simultaneously  with  the  Federal  effort  to  bind  the  Union  Into 
an  unbreakable  unit,  thore  came  the  change  In  water  traffic  that 
brou'^ht  hope  to  Inland  America.  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  of  New 
Tork?  saUed  from  Pittsburgh  In  the  autumn  of  1811  In  his  steam- 


boat Orleana  (or  liew  OtIcous)  and  heralded  for  the  uprlvcr  towns 
the  davm  of  a  new  era.  Roosevelt's  boat  was  an  object  lesson 
and  a  precursor  of  an  Inland  trade  along  the  waterways  of  the 
Nation.  In  1825  the  Erie  Canal,  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with 
tidewater,   was   opened. 

Ground  for  the  Baltimore  fc  Ohio  Railroad  was  broken  July  4, 
1828  by  a  surviving  signer  of  tl^e  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  Tlie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
South  Carolina  railroads  were  the  first  of  consequence  In  the 
United  States.  The  early  railroads,  almost  without  exception, 
were  as  local  as  the  turnpikes  had  been.  Where  there  was  al- 
ready a  profitable  trafSc.  It  was  profitable  to  project  a  raUroad. 

SINS    OF    THE    RAILROADS 

Remember  this:  Antedating  and  running  parallel  with  the  rail- 
roads la  construction  and  operation  have  been  the  waterways, 
with  a  decided  difference.  The  waterways  have  been  honestly 
built  wisely  administered,  and  have  not  been  touched  with  the 
breath  of  scandal.  To  pass  them  to  the  railroads  as  Is  the  ulti- 
mate consequence  of  the  pending  transportation  bills  (H.  R.  4862 
and  S.  2009)   is  giving  the  lamb  to  the  wolf. 

For  the  railroads  have  a  history  that  reeks  with  scandalous  acts. 
But.  keeping  to  temperate  words,  the  railroads,  as  Is  now  generally 
accepted  as  truth  In  all  quarters,  have  stiffered  extremely  In  past 
years  through  short-sighted  or  misguided  financial  control,  which 
has  manirested  Itself  In  stock  bonuses,  underwriting  commissions, 
and  overcapitalization,  all  of  which  have  constituted  an  unwar- 
ranted drain  upon  the  railroad  operating  revenues. 

••For  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  Jealous  God,  and  vLslt  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
ation" (the  Holy  Bible,  second  commandment,  Exodus  20:  5). 

"The  gods  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children" 
(Eiu-lpldes.  Greek  philosopher,  Phrlxus,  Frag.  970). 

So  In  both  Christian  and  pagan  warning  the  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can railroads  is  told. 

It  Is  of  sobering  significance  that  from  a  sorrowful  and  soiled  past 
that  cries  to  heaven,  the  railroads  have  learned  nothing. 

To  secure  new  revenue  to  meet  the  mounting  charges  upon  an 
astounding  overcapitali^atlon.  and  for  this  alone,  the  railroads,  now 
bolder  and  more  sinful  than  ever,  seek  by  all  means,  fair  or  other- 
wise, the  Increase  of  their  revenue,  even  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
and  rendering  useless  thousands  of  miles  of  inland  and  coastal 
waterways  built  with  the  people's  money  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

WASTING    $100,000,000 

To  particularize  In  terms  of  the  present:  The  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress has  already  voted  nearly  $250,000,000  for  the  navigation,  flood- 
control,  and  power  development  of  the  Nation's  Inland  and  coastal 
waterways.  It  is  to  be  chiefly  spread  over  the  Mississippi.  Missouri. 
Ohio.  Hudson,  and  Columbia  Rivers,  with  an  allotment  to  the 
Great  Lakes  watershed  and  to  the  intercoastal  waterway  system  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

A  Justifiable  prophesy,  based  upon  events  In  the  past.  Is  that  the 
strictly  navigation  portion  of  the  current  rivers  and  harbors  ap- 
propriation, a  sum  of  nearly  $100,000,000.  will  have  been  thrown  out 
of  the  window  by  the  same  Congress  that  voted  It  should  the  highly 
objectionable  features  of  the  pending  transportation  bills  be  re- 
tained and  made  law. 

These  objectionable  features  are  that  part  of  the  bills  which  puts 

the  waterways  of  the  Nation  under  the  complete  control   of  the 

I    Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  Federal  agency  made  by  and 

exclusively  for  the  railroads  and  upon  which  the  waterways  have 

no  representation. 

FATE   or   THE   ALABAMA   RIVER 

Lest  we  forget  Lochlel's  warning  that  "coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  it  Is  well  to  recall  that  Congress  not  so  long  ago 
was  making  appropriations  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Alabama 
River.  The  United  States  Government  had  expended  upon  the 
Alabama  River  millions  of  dollars  to  make  its  navigation  safe  and 
attractive. 

There  had  once  been  a  thriving  competition  carried  on  by  steam- 
boats on  the  Alabama  River,  even  as  now  exists  in  the  varioua 
Inland  waterways  of  the  Nation. 

To  head  off  the  Alabama  River  steamboat  competition  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad  made  an  arrangement  with  the  surviving 
steamboat  company  by  which  the  steamboat  company  advanced  its 
rates  to  those  charged  by  the  railroad  and  then  was  paid  a  certain 
amount  each  year  aa  "minimum  freight  charges."  whether  it  carried 
any  freight  or  not,  an  Inviting  formula  for  the  future  of  all  water- 
ways. It  was  Montaigne  who  said.  "Whoever  has  sufficiently  conbld- 
ered  the  present  state  of  things  might  certainly  conclude  as  to  both 
the  future  and  the  past." 

However,  In  this  first  stage  of  the  navigation  suppression  on  the 
Alabama  River  there  was  public  hostility  to  the  rlver-rallroad  deaU 
for  after  a  time  a  new  steamboat  company  was  formed  and  tt  began 
to  carry  actual  freight  at  actually  reduced  rates. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  made  short  work  of  thU. 
With  lU  suamtjoat  satellites,  it  cut  rates  until  the  rival  had  been 
ruined  and  then  restored  the  old  rates. 

Another  rival  steamboat  line  appeared,  but  was  more  adroitly 
managed.  It  allowed  itself  to  be  absorbed  at  the  cost  of  an  Increase 
In  capitalization,  which  was  pa«ed  on  to  the  shippers. 

Por  some  years  quiet  reigned  on  the  Alabama.  Then  another 
band  of  what  the  railroad  termed  "troublemakers"  started  a  new 
competitive  l:ne.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  found  a  mr.n  ready 
to  put  the  newcomers  out  of  business  and  advanced  the  nccc>E.iry 
money  to  htm  on  his  notes.    He  built  some  steamboats  and  ran 
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them  at  nominal  rates  until  he  had  ruined  the  competitor.  Even- 
tually the  Louisville  &  Nashville  charged  off  his  notes  as  worth- 
less and  the  cost  of  the  killing  off  of  competition  went  Into  the 
railroad's  capitalization  and  was  paid  for  In  the  stocks  and  bonds 
sold  to  the  public. 

Thus  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  killed  navigation  on  the 
Alabama  and  made  the  expendittires  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment there  all  waste  and  useless.  Then  the  LoulsvUle  &  Nashville 
Railroad  petitioned  the  same  United  States  Government  for  leave 
to  increase  Its  rates,  having  thus  destroyed  water  competition. 
And  the  United  States  Government  through  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  granted  the  rate  Increase. 

Nice  work  by  the  I.  C.  C,  the  same  body  which  under  the  pending 
transportation  legislation  will  secure  arbitrarv  powers  over  all  the 
waterways  In  the  United  States.  Only  instead  of  being  the  invis- 
ible "stooge"  for  the  railroads  In  the  waterway  wrecking  the  I.  C.  C. 
becomes  the  visible  nemesis  of  the  waterways  by  raising  their  rates 
and  thus  liquidating  them. 

NO  "achievement"  to  dbstrot 

The  whole  philosophy  patter  heard  from  those  behind  these 
transportation  bills  is  that  the  legislation  In  Its  practical  political 
aspects  will  take  rank  as  a  "major  achievement  of  national  impor- 
tance." 

Note  the  word  "achievement."  It  Is  no  achievement  to  destroy 
or  to  plan  destruction.  To  arrange  for  the  elimination  of  low-cost 
transportation  to  pay  for  the  past  fictitious,  fraudulent,  or  super- 
fluous capitalization  of  the  American  railroads  is  hardly  an  achieve- 
ment that  Congress  will  be  proud  to  pass  on  to  coming  generations. 
It  is  scarcely  an  achievement  to  tear  down  what  has  been  carefully 
built  up  since  the  birth  of  the  Republic.  The  synonym  of  achieve 
Is  to  fulfill  or  to  complete:  in  short,  to  carry  on  In  a  worthy  man- 
ner. An  achievement  or  accomplishment  Is  a  result  or  feat  attained 
by  meritorious  effort. 

GOING  BACK  INTO  RAILROAD   LORE 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  to  state  some  pertinent  examples  of  rail- 
road methods.  The  story  Is  not  a  pleasant  one  and  its  telling  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  task.  Still  It  Is  all  here  In  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Government,  from  which  a  few  facts  have  been  taken 
verbatim  with  or  without  quotation  marks. 

Going  back  to  their  Infancy,  the  railroads  have  been  extremely 
favored,  more  so  than  jmy  other  Industry.  This  consideration  has 
been  repaid  by  the  curious  habit  of  never  returning  what  had  been 
obtained  from  the  public.  The  entire  yield  of  vast  promotions  over 
a  century  in  time  Is  all  there  now  in  some  form  of  railroad  securities. 
The  farmer  and  the  city  dweller  alike  strive  to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 
The  railroads  never  pay  back  what  Is  loaned  to  them,  except  to 
double  or  quadruple  the  Indebtedness. 

Consider  a  man  who  enters  a  new  town,  buys  a  comer  lot  for  $50. 
and  opens  a  drug  store.  In  10  years  the  Increase  In  the  population 
of  that  town  has  caused  his  lot  to  enhance  In  value  to  $500.  Nobody 
would  dare  to  suggest  that  this  man  has  any  right  to  charge  more 
for  his  prescriptions,  soda  water,  fountain  drinks,  or  proprietary 
articles  because  his  lot  Is  worth  more. 

But  in  the  same  decade  we  will  say  that  the  value  of  some  hypo- 
thetical land  owned  by  a  railroad  had  mounted  from  $1,000,000  to 
$10,000,000,  and  this  $9,000,000  Increased  value  had  been  floated  up 
Into  a  national  capitalization  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  railroad  appears  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  complains  that  on  this  increased  capitalization  It  cannot  with 
Its  present  rates  and  tonnages  earn  the  Interest  and  dividends. 

Hence  It  must  Increase  Its  rates  and  absorb  other  tonnages  than 
It  possesses.  If  that  can  be  arranged.  Why  not  absorb  the  tonnages 
of  the  waterways?  The  waterways  have  been  built  with  public 
money,  either  State  or  Nation,  and  there  are  no  worried  stock- 
holders and  bondholders  to  organize  lobbies  to  come  to  Washington 
and  to  protest  or  to  stay  home  and  send  telegrams  to  Congressmen 
to  help  save  their  securities. 

Por  that  reason,  if  for  no  other.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  sacred 
duty  of  Congress  to  defend  the  waterways,  and  before  authorizing 
a  new  control  over  them  at  least  ascertain  whether  they  are  to  be 
passed  into  safe  hands. 

"The  voice  Is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of 
Esau,"  It  might  be  quoted  with  respect  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  I.  C.  C.  is  the  proven  front  for  the  railroads.  Of 
this  there  Is  no  doubt. 

But  going  back  into  railroad  lore. 

LAND  GRANTS  PAm  POR  THE  RAIUtOADe 

During  the  20  years  following  1850  the  United  States  Government 
made  extensive  land  grants  to  American  railroads  to  aid  In  their 
construction — ^to  the  amotmt  of  305.114  square  miles.  This  Is 
equivalent,  approximately,  to  all  the  area  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  north  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  Rivers  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

More  specifically  and  in  detail,  here  are  some  at  the  railroads  that 

P^°^^^-  Land  rant,  in  acrcM 

Atchison.  Topeka  k.  Santa  Pe — 17,428.800 

Central  Pacific  (Southern  Pacific) 9,379.140 

Chicago.  Burlington  k.  Quincy .^.  3,408,046 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul 4.222, 137 

Chicago  &  North  Western 4.415.447 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 1,228,526 

Chicago,    St.    Paul,    Minneapolis    tt    Omaha     (North- 
western)   2,645.320 

Grand  Rapids  *  Indiana _ 954.373 

Choctaw.  Oklabonui  &  Gulf  (Rock  Island) __—  838,400 

UllQols  Central -  8.920.848 


Land  grant,  in  acres — Continued 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 1.121,784 

Mobile   &   Ohio 3.920,848 

Northern   Pacific 43.  893.  728 

Pere  Marquette 589,290 

St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 3.498.  578 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba 3.770,532 

Seaboard   Air   Line 1,034,220 

Southern   Pacific 14.351,587 

Union  Pacific 19,144,394 

Wisconsin    Central 1,232.562 

The  unfortimate  feature  of  this  land-grant  policy  was  that  these 
great  subsidies  were  diverted  from  their  original  purpose  in  many 
instances  to  the  enrichment  of  a  few  financial  adventurers. 

The  values  of  the  extensive  area  of  lands  granted  were  capitalized 
and  distributed  In  the  form  of  sectirlties  to  the  railroad  stock- 
holders. In  other  cases  the  values  or  income-producing  power  of 
the  land  was  capitalized.  A  few  railroads,  such  as  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Pacifies  and  the  Santa  Pe,  retained  very  valuable 
holdings  of  timber  and  minerals,  despite  the  stipulation  that  such 
lands  be  sold  to  settlers  in  small  tracts.  They  have  been  distributed 
to  stockholders  or  are  now  among  the  assets  of  these  transportation 
companies.  The  Southern  Pacific  alone  In  1914  was  estimated  to 
have  oU  and  timber  holdings  ranging  in  value  from  $100,000,000  to 
$700,000,000.  which  was  reported  to  the  I.  C.  C.  at  a  book  value  of 
slightly  more  than  $40,000,000. 

One  authority  states  that  at  the  average  price  most  of  the  rail- 
roads have  received  for  such  of  these  lands  as  they  have  sold,  the 
money  value  of  this  gift  from  the  United  States  Government  is 
more  than  $1,000,000,000.  "and  amounts  to  about  one-ninth  of  the 
actual  capitalization  of  the  railroads  with  the  water  squeezed  out." 

STATES  ALSO   MADE   GRANTS 

The  figures  so  far  given  cover  only  the  Federal  land  grants.  They 
do  not  Include  grants  made  by  the  States.  Texas,  which  controlled 
its  own  public  land,  has  given  to  the  railroads  some  32.400.000 
acres.  Minnesota  has  regranted  from  general  Federal  grants  to  the 
State  2,850.077  acres  of  swamplands  to  the  railroads.  Florida  re- 
ceived a  swamp  grant  of  20,000,000  acres  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  up  to  1910  Its  regrants  to  the  railroads,  canals,  and 
drainage  companies  and  compen-sation  to  State  agents  for  selecting 
lands  had  absorbed  about  12,000,000  acres.  Michigan  also  granted 
large  areas  of  swampland  to  the  railroads.  This  is  shown  In  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Corporations  on  the  lumber 
Industry. 

RAILROAD    PROPAGANDA    OMNIPRESENT 

Liberal-minded  Congresses  have  pampered  and  coddled  the  rail- 
roads from  the  time  of  their  first  construction  to  date  and  there 
Is  no  other  business  In  the  world  that  depends  so  much  upon 
public-relations  men  and  their  propaganda — a  recent  Instance 
being  the  claim  set  up  that  In  return  for  land  grants  the  railroads 
gave  the  equivalent  In  free  transportation  to  Government  officials 
and  others. 

While  there  has  been  no  official  Inquiry  Into  the  total  cost  of 
railroad  propaganda,  an  estimate  made  by  a  private  survey  is  that 
It  is  sufficient  to  build  and  equip  a  new  transcontinental  line  be- 
tween the  two  seaboards  of  the  country.  No  other  propaganda  Is 
so  deftly  and  subtly  handled  as  railroad  propaganda,  and  It  oper- 
ates 365  days  of  the  year,  year  In  and  year  out.  It  Is  omnipresent 
and  most  industrious. 

Sins  that  happened  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a  century  ago 
must  not  be  referred  to.  we  are  being  told.  The  sins  of  the  rail- 
roads should  be  forgotten,  is  the  wall  of  the  propaganda  machine. 

In  truth,  because  of  their  continuing  and  recurring  character, 
the  sins  of  the  railroads  are  as  fresh  today  as  flowers  Just  blown. 
It  is  on  account  of  these  overlapping  sins  the  railroads  seek  new 
victims  to  devour  or.  In  the  case  of  the  waterways,  old  victims  to 
redevour. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  In  the  East  the  first  big  railroad 
promoters  did  not  put  their  tracks  Into  areas  that  were  without 
transportation.  The  raUroads  reached  out  along  the  rivers  and 
canals.  The  sides  of  the  early  canals  were  hardly  carpeted  with 
grass  when  they  were  sprinkled  with  the  soot  from  locomotives. 
Their  first  tonnages  were  taken  by  the  railroads  from  the  untaxed 
currents  of  the  rivers  of  the  country  and  the  State-  and  Federal- 
owned  canals. 

Before  the  stationary  engine  was  adapted  Into  the  locomotive  It 
was  already  operating  steamboats  upstream:  In  1807  Robert  Pul- 
ton's Clermont  conquered  the  fall  of  the  Hudson  River. 

That  the  waterways  have  been  able  to  survive  rail  competition 
Is  proof  of  their  worthiness  and  need  to  the  ootmtry,  railroad 
propaganda  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

WHAT   PBICS   THE   SAnaOAO   ACC? 

Prom  the  reports  of  the  United  Pacific  Railway  CommlMlon  and 
the  Wilson  committee  of  the  United  States  House  of  BepreMnU- 
tlves  on  the  affairs  of  the  Credit  MobUler  may  be  gained  a  picture 
of  the  resourcefulr^ess  and  Ingenuity  displayed  by  the  railroads  to 
extending  their  grasp  on  the  public  domaUi,  espedalljr  when  a 
scrutiny  U  made  of  the  procedure  followed  by  certain  of  the  trans- 
continental companies  in  the  administration  of  the  subsldlee  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  Government.  In  fact,  the  methods 
pursued  In  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railways  are  typical  of 
the  manner  In  which  the  Iwunty  of  the  Ckxvvminent  totended  for 
the  support,  development,  and  insurance  of  the  financial  strength 
of  these  corporations  was  filtered  Into  the  pocket*  of  a  few  favored 
olDcers  and  managers  who  used  their  powers  fts  directors  and 
trustees  for  their  own  pexsonal  Mtrantage. 
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Between  the  years  1865  and  1869  the  United  States  Gcvcrnmcnt 
loaned  Its  credit  to  six  companies  Jormlng  P?>-ts  of  a  great  scheme 
of  transcontinental  communication.  From  the  act  of  July  1.  186^ 
It  appears  that  Congress  contemplated  that  five  lines  would  start 
from^^mts  on  the  Missouri  River,  viz:  Sioux  City.  Omaha  St. 
Joseph  i^avenworth.  and  Kansas  City,  and  that  they  would  ccn- 
Se  on  the  one-hundredth  meridian,  forming  a  trunk  line  which 
would  be  built  westerly.  It  was  also  contemplated  that  the  Cen- 
tral Paciflc  line  would  start  from  the  Pacific  Slope  and  would  m^t 
the  Missouri  railroad  near  the  California  line.  Subsequently.  Ogden 
was  made  the  point  of  Junction.  k^„ih  vu.  a. 

It  was  orlElpally  provided  that  the  Government  lien  should  be  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  several  lines,  but  the  law  was  subsequently 
amended  so  as  to  allow  the  companies  to  issue  their  own  bonds  to 
an  equal  amount  as  a  first  mortgage  on  their  railroads,  the  Govern- 
ment advance  being  secured  by  a  second  mortgage.  „„„„>,,„ 

The  Government  loaned  bonds  bearing  6-percent  Interest,  payable 
m  30  years,  to  the  amount  of  «64.623.512  and  stipulated  to  pay  the 
interest  on  these  loans  upon  condition  that  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds  the  aided  companies  would  pay  both  principal  and  interest 
and  that  upon  completion  of  the  roads  the  companies  would  pay 
annually  a  percentage  of  their  net  earnings  and  a  portion  cf  the.r 
compensation  for  Government  transportation  on  account  of  tnese 
annual  advances  made  by  the  Government.  Ccnj^ress  also  gave 
them  over  26  000.000  acres  of  public  lands,  upon  which  they  had 
rcaTzeS  up  to  December  31.  1886.  $39,479,213.  with  12.615.087  acres 
of  land,  valued  at  $26,054^270.  yet  unsold,  making  the  total  land 

'TthrGofemmem  annually  paid  $3,877,410  In  Interest  to  the 
holders  of  the  subsidy  bonds  and  did  not  require  repayment  by  the 
companies  until  the  maturity  of  the  principal,  the  companies  gained 
a  further  advantage  In  the  use  of  such  Interest  money.  This 
advantage  was  worth  $199,790,250  at  the  time  of  the  grant.  The 
Goverm^ent  gave  them  a  right-of-way  400  feet  wide  along  the 
length  of  their  lines,  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  a  space  for 

depots  and  turn-outs.  .„  .^  ^   o*  »„-  o^otfl^ 

The  report  of  Robert  Pattlson.  chairman.  United  States  Paciflc 
Railway  Commission,  further  shows  that  In  addition  to  liberal 
gifts  by  Congress  some  of  the  States  and  many  counties  and  public 
bodies  also  made  large  donations  in  lands  and  bonds  to  some  of 

The°'^ld°gWen  to  these  companies  amounted  to  $447,729,470. 
The  total  loan  by  the  Government  in  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
ments amounted  to  $178,884,759  toward  the  repayment  of  which 
the  companies  In  18  years  accumulated  only  $30,955,039. 

In  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  cost  of  the  road  was  about 
$50  000  000  which  cost  was  wholly  reimbursed  from  the  proceeds 
of  the "  Government  bonds  and  first-mortgage  bonds.  Prom  the 
stoclc  the  income  bonds  and  land -grant  bonds,  the  builders  re- 
ceived in  cash  value  at  least  $23,000,000  as  a  profit.  After  all  Is 
said,  it  was  the  United  States  Government  that  built  the  railroad. 

DAYLIGHT    LET    INTO    FINANCING 

The  Hadley  Railroad  Commission.  1910.  filed  with  the  I.  C.  C. 
some  interesting  unpublished  data,  and  it  is  also  valuable  to  scan 
the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Labor  Board.  Chicago  1921, 
do^uS^t  No.  353.  employees'  exhibits  Nos.  11.  12.  13.  and  13a. 

Here  In  musty  records,  daylight  Is  let  Into  the  financing  costs 
of  railroads.  The  study  of  the  securities  Issued  during  all  or  a 
part  of  the  period  1900-1919  by  21  representative  railroads  of  the 
entire  United  States,  including  eastern  lines,  shows  that  the 
transportation  companies  considered  gave  away  during  the  period 
under  review  In  the  form  of  bonuses  to  stockholders  and  discounts 
and  commissions  to  banking  houses  on  funded-debt  securities. 
the  sum  of  $498  240.886. 

The  inquiry  also  summarized  Its  probe  further  by  the  state- 
ment that  during  the  period  1910^19  alone  13  railroads  distributed 
to  banking  syndicates  throvigh  their  methods  of  marketing  secu- 
rities the  sum  of  $51,663,000.  involving  an  annual  loss  in  revenue 
of  $2  683  150  that  special  stock  bonuses  aggregating  $233,559,000 
were  issued  by  5  other  railroads,  representing,  at  5  percent  interest, 
^additional  annual  loss  of  $11,677,950:  that  more  than  $18,000,000 
wiui  beine  disbursed  each  year  on  fictitious  securities  issued  by 
11  companies  alone,  and  that  other  losses  of  $123,000,000  were 
lncur;ecl  by  3  railroads,  representing  an  annual  loss  to  these 
companies  of  $6,150,000.  .....  ^ 

In  other  words  excluding  fictitious  capitalization,  this  restricted 
Btudv  of  a  number  of  eastern  and  western  railroads  during  the 
neriod  1900-1919  alone  showed  that  their  resources  were  unwisely 
dissipated  to  the  amount  of  $408,222,000.  constituting  an  annual 
drain    of    approximately    $40,000,000    upon    their    operating    per- 

forman^c^e.^^  shown  that  10  western  railroads  alone,  during  the 
limited  period  1900-1910,  gave  away  In  stock  bonuses  more  than 
fSOCOOOOO  and  paid  underwriting  fees  and  brokers'  commissions 
on  a  flotation  of  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $19,197,000.  and  that  the 
annual  lotaes  to  these  10  railroads  as  a  result  of  these  practices 

was  $11 651,000.  ^  .. 

As  to  fictitious  capitalization,  this  study  also  cited,  among  other 
numerous  Instances,  the  case  of  a  representative  eastern  railroad 
which  had  been  burdened  with  a  free  stock  distribution  of  more 
than  $56  000  000  as  the  result  of  an  early  consolidation  of  its  con- 
stituent properties.  The  cash  dividend  upon  this  watered  stock 
for  50  years  preceding  the  study  aggregated  286  5  percent.  This 
was  equivalent  to  an  averaee  of  $3,261,993  per  year,  or  a  total 
at  $163  099  650  for  the  50  vears  actually  paid  out  by  the  company 
on  stock  which  was  Issued  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  the  early  con- 
solidation and  which  did  not  represent  any  addition  to  the 
physical  property  or  earning  assets  of  the  company. 


CREATED  TITE   "GREAT  HOLE" 

Other  Instances  of  the  causes  of  railroad  deflclte  throu?jh  sin- 
ful deeds  of  the  past  might  be  cited.  Put  together  the  stock 
bonuses  and  the  underwriting  commissions  made  the  overcapl- 
talUatlon.  which,  like  the  house  that  Jack  built,  created  the 
"great  hole"  through  which  millions,  yes.  hundreds  of  millions.  cX 
dollars'  worth  of  railroad  revenue  poured  and  is  still  pouring. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  astounding  railroad  record  is 
plain-  Why  should  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  place  a  new  temp- 
tation to  grab  and  demolish  the  Nation's  waterways  within  reach 
of  such  organized,  extensive,  and  proven  Indifference  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  as  has  been  shown  again  and  again  by  these  so-called 
great  railroads? 

The  tonnages  the  railroads  hope  to  divert  from  the  waterways 
through  the  planned  increase  of  the  waterways  rates  are  not 
required  to  meet  operating  expenses,  but  they  are  sought  to  help 
fill  the  "great  hole'  of  annual  expenditures  caused  by  the  over- 
capitalization of  bygone  years. 

This  contemplated  raiding  of  the  tonnages  of  the  waterways 
Is  most  unjustified  when  one  considers  that  since  the  formation 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  In  1932.  the  railroads 
alone  have  borrowed  from  that  single  Federal  agency  approxi- 
mately $650,000,000  of  which  about  $200,000,000  has  been  repaid. 
All  has  been  swept  down  the  yawning  gullet  of  the  "great  hole." 
and  the  vast  sluiceway  will  stay  there  until  through  ultimate 
necessity  the  hole  is  plugged  up — a  Job  in  railroad  financial 
surgery  av,aiting  some  future  Congress. 

NONTRANSFERABLE  TONNACE3 

If  the  pouring  of  the  revenues  of  the  water-borne  tonnages 
Into  the  treasury  of  the  new  railroad  monopoly  about  to  be  cre- 
ated would  accomplish  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railroads  this 
raid  upon  the  waterways  of  the  Nation  might  deserve  some  con- 
sideration. 

But  some  products  cannot  move  by  rail  for  less  than  their 
value.  The  waterways  provide  freight  transportation  at  from 
one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  average  rates  per  ton-mile  on 
the  rails.  The  railways  and  the  waterways  are  complementary, 
not  competitive.  To  deprive  certain  commodities  such  as  ore, 
coal,  oil.  and  grain  of  their  low-cost  water  haul  would  dry  up 
their  production 

The  bulk  of  the  freight  now  moving  by  water  Is  nontransfer- 
able to  the  railroads.  All  that  would  be  accomplished  by  an 
attempt  In  that  direction  would  be  the  shutting  down  of  ore 
and  coal  mines,  the  closing  of  oil  fields,  the  return  of  grain  areas 
to  pasture,  and  the  crippling  of  factories,  to  say  nothing  of  cre- 
ating vast   new   unemployment   along   the   waterways. 

There  are  commodities  which  cost  more  to  carry  by  rail  than 
their  production.  During  the  depression  it  costs  25  cents  a  bushel 
to  carry  wheat  by  rail  from  Salina.  Kans.,  to  Chicago.  On  December 
15.  1932,  the  average  price  of  wheat  on  the  farm  was  31  6  cents  a 
bushel.  Studies  made  Into  the  cost  to  a  farmer  of  producing  a 
bushel  of  wheat  ran;;ed  upward  from  a  minimum  of  40  cents. 
Obviously,  what  a  farmer  cannot  market  at  a  profit  he  will  quit 
producing,  and  the  same  is  true  of  everything  that  comes  from  the 
farm,  the  mine,  or  the  factory. 

To  protect  and  continue  certain  types  of  inland  production  from 
farm,  factory,  mine,  or  oil  field  a  special  low-cost  transportation 
is  provided  In  the  Nation's  waterways. 

HOW    GFRMANT    VNDERSELUi 

Germany  was  able  to  undersell  rival  countries  In  foreign  markets 
because  Germany  reco:?ntzed  the  necessity  of  this  low-cost  trans- 
portation and  all  bulk  freight  was  assigned  to  the  canals  and  the 
railroads  were  given  only  perishable  freight,  and  such  commodities 
In  which  time  entered  as  an  el  ment  of  sale  and  delivery. 

Some  foreign  countries  hav  what  amounts  to  two  sets  of  cur- 
renrles.  recognizing  that  a  portlcn  of  the  population  requires  low- 
value  coins  suitable  to  its  earning  power.  For  In.otance.  In  Egypt 
there  Is  the  big  piastre,  valued  at  1  cent  in  American  money, 
and  the  little  piastre,  worth  half  of  that.  But  below  the  little 
piastre  Is  a  tiny  coin  known  as  the  ashara  kordah.  valued  In 
American  mcney  at  one-fourth  of  a  cent.  In  Holland  there  Is 
the  halve  cent,  a  very  small  coin  that  is  worth  one  two-hundredths 
of  a  guilder,  and  the  Dutch  guilder  Is  54  cents  in  American  money. 

HANDS    OFF   THE    WATEBWATS 

The  raising  of  the  rates  on  the  waterways  bound  to  come  from 
the  passing  of  their  control  to  the  I  C.  C.  will  only  smother  the 
movement  of  freight  which  requires  low-cost  transportation.  The 
railroads  will  not  have  Improved  their  position  for  the  proposed 
remedy  Is  no  remedy  at  all.  It  amounts  to  the  railroads  trying 
to  escape  for  a  little  longer  time  from  the  consequences  of  their 
appalling  overcapitalization  and  worse,  and  the  damage  done  to 
production  cannot  but  be  incalculable. 

The  whole  Idea  of  placing  the  waterways  under  what  amounts 
to  railroad  control  appears  to  be  so  Ill-considered,  so  fantastic,  and 
so  ravaging  in  its  final  effects  as  to  constitute  an  amazing  piece 
of  Impudence.  Rather  than  take  rank  as  an  achievement  it  is 
foregone  to  be  everlastingly  classified  as  an  annihilation;  a  cold- 
blooded assassination  of  Inland  industry  and  agricultuie  to  the 
detriment  of  national  welfare  for  all  time. 

The  most  vital  facta  about  the  American  railroads  are  the  facts 
that  are  least  often  heard  of  when  we  discuss  our  transporta- 
tion problems.  Does  the  past  of  the  railroads  gauged  on  the 
real  facts  Justify  placing  the  paid-for  waterways  into  the  same 
domain  of  Jurisdiction  with  them?  Do  the  railroads  come  with 
clean  hands?    Will  the  public,  when  it  realizes  what  is  being 
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attempted,  calmly  accept  the  rape  of  the  waterways  by  the  rail- 
roads, or  will  it  demand  a  policy  of  hands  off  the  waterways? 

Both  a  waterway  and  a  railroad  In  their  respective  functions  are 
"beasts  of  burden."  The  railroad  has  been  likened  to  the  speedy, 
showy  horse  and  the  waterway  to  the  faithful,  plodding  mule  once 
an  Indispensable  figure  upon  the  tow-paths  of  the  early  canals. 

Less  Impatient  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  weights  and  more 
capable  In  resisting  sun  and  rain  than  the  horse,  the  mule  is  a 
model  of  reliability,  patience,  and  endurance.  The  mule  cannot 
neigh  loudly  like  the  horse  but  emits  a  feeble,  hoarse  noise  and 
depends  upon  those  loyally  served  for  articulation  and  protection. 

To  hitch  them  together  under  a  single  set  of  harness  would 
cramp  the  usefulness  of  both  animals — the  same  result  as  would 
come  from  placing  the  railroads  and  the  waterways  under  the 
same  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

With  expressions  of  esteem  to  yourself  and  your  associates, 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Raymond  G.  Carroll. 


Oregon's  Record  as  Sugar-Beet  Producer 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12,  1939 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State.  Oregon,  has  an 
enviable  record  as  a  producer  of  sugar  beets.  The  Owyhee 
reclamation  project  produced  16.2  tons  per  acre  on  17.000 
acres  last  year,  which,  I  understand,  was  the  highest  produc- 
tion record  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  one 
area  in  northern  California.  The  new  sugar  refinery,  erected 
by  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.  at  Nyssa,  in  eastern  Oregon, 
on  a  112-day  record  produced  750,000  bags  of  sugar,  which 
was  100,000  higher  than  its  anticipated  production.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  company  fed  8.000  head  of  cattle  from  beet 
pulp  as  a  pulp-feeding  demonstration. 

Oregon  has  a  great  area  under  irrigation,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar  beets.  The  fly  in  the 
ointment  is  that  under  the  A.  A.  A.  crop-control  program 
Oregon  growers  are  not  permitted  to  place  this  land  in  pro- 
duction. The  regulations  under  this  program  even  threaten 
to  reduce  the  Owyhee  beet  acreage  from  17.000  acres  to 
12,000  this  year.  This  one  plant  has  added  a  million  dollars 
to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  Oregon  county  in  which  it  is 
situated.  Both  the  company  and  the  growers  have  operated 
at  a  profit,  even  during  these  difficult  times.  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  observations  of  our  colleague  the  Honorable 
PRED  L.  Crawford,  of  Michigan,  when  he  said  recently  in  the 
House: 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  repeat  the  answer  which  I  gave  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  Monday  when  he  asked  how  much  sugar 
should  be  produced  by  the  southern  cane-  and  the  beet-sugar-pro- 
duclng  States.  I  claim  that  the  American  sugar-beet  growers  and 
the  American  sugarcane  growers,  including  the  growers  of  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Jglands,  should  first  be  allowed  to 
grow  all  of  the  sugar  that  they  can  supply  to  our  market.  What- 
ever balance  is  left  and  needed  to  supply  our  consumptive  demands 
should  go  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  further  stated, 
and  here  repeat,  that  as  long  as  cur  own  farmers  can  grow  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  so  that  the  cost  of  sugar  at  retail  to  the  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States  will  not  exceed  the  going  average 
retail  price  of  sugar  paid  In  all  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  they 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  and  I  advocate  that  they  be  encovir- 
aged  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  good  national  economy. 

I  urge  for  the  consideration  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
the  modification  of  our  existing  regulations,  so  that  this 
thriving  American  industry  may  not  be  hampered,  but  may 
be  encouraged,  to  the  end  that  the  American  market  for 
sugar  consumption  may  be  made  available  to  American  sugar 
producers  and  not  thrown  away  by  curtailing  our  own  facil- 
ities on  the  one  hand  and  importing  on  the  other  large 
voJumes  of  sugar  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  Oregon  Journal,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  recently  published 
an  editorial  on  this  subject,  which  is  of  much  interest. 
It  Is  as  follows: 

OREGON    HIGH    AS    STTCAR    STATE 

Sugar-beet    growers    In    the    Oviryhee    reclamation    project    pro- 
duced  16.2   tons   an   acre   on    17,000   acres  last   year,  the   highest 
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production  In  the  United  States  save  one  spot  In  northern 
California. 

The  new  $2,500,000  refinery  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.  at 
Nyssa  set  a  record,  on  Its  first  112-day  sugar  campaign,  of  750.000 
bags  of  sugar.  100,000  higher  than  expectations.  In  addition,  the 
company  fed  beet  pulp  to  8.000  head  of  cattle,  as  a  demonstration 
in  pulp  feeding  for  Nyssa-Vale  district  farmers. 

Oregon's  cooperative  experiment  in  sugar-beet  raising  and  sugar 
manufacturing  is  an  unqualified  success.  Both  the  growers  and 
the  company  are  in  the  black  in  the  first  year  of  operation.  Four 
hundred  persons  were  given  employment  in  the  factory  during 
the  sugar  campaign.  Almost  $1,000,000  in  assessed  valuation  was 
added  to  the  tax  base. 

Despite  all  this,  and  the  fact  that  America  must  import  a  large 
portion  of  its  sugar  from  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere, 
the  A.  A.  A.  crop-control  program  threatens  to  reduce  the  Owyhee 
beet  acreage  from  17,000  to  12,000  this  year. 

Actually,  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  performance  and  need, 
acreage  In  the  Nyssa-Vale  area  should  be  stepped  up  to  30.000 
and  another  refinery  unit  added.  If  Secretary  Wallace  reduces 
acreage  instead,  Oregon  residents  can  charge  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  a  neces&ary,  successful  indtistry. 


Totalitarianism  and  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OI" 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12,  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  democracy  Is  a 
form  of  government  which  is  bound  to  be  both  difficult  and 
expensive  for  the  present  generation.  Any  form  of  dictator- 
ship— and  I  make  no  exceptions — is  a  form  of  government 
which  is  comparatively  cheap  and  easy  for  the  present  gen- 
eration— except,  of  course,  for  the  liquidatees — but  which 
sows  the  wind  that  future  generations  must  reap  a  whirl- 
wind. 

Democracy  is  expensive  because  it  imposes  upon  Itself 
certain  limitations  which  the  dictator  can  and  does  com- 
pletely disregard.  A  democratic  state  exists  for  the  sake  of 
its  citizens;  a  totalitarian  government  exists  for  its  own 
sake — or,  rather  more  accurately,  for  the  sake  of  the  clique 
that  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  in  control. 

Hence  democracy  must  operate  within  certain  prescribed 
constitutional  or  traditional  bounds  and  must  sometimes 
even  forego  taking  measures  which  are  evidently  in  the 
national  interest  simply  because  those  measures  cannot  yet 
be  taken  with  the  assent  of  the  majority  or  within  the  self- 
imposed  limitations  which  democracy  sets  for  itself.  This  is 
why  I  have  described  democracy  as  expensive.  Por  illus- 
tration the  American  Government  cannot  order  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation  to  take  measures  to  conserve  the  soil;  it  must 
induce  them  to  do  so  by  some  such  measures  as  our  present 
Soil  Conservation  Act  or  the  efforts  of  the  T.  V.  A.  In  this 
particular  case  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  self-imposed 
limitations  upon  our  democracy  are  both  proper  and  neces- 
sary. 

There  are  other  fields  where  such  expensive  limitations  on 
the  action  of  our  democratic  Government  seem  to  me  less 
necessary,  less  defensible  from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
interest,  and,  indeed,  less  conducive  to  democracy  itself. 
The  principal  one  is  in  the  field  of  finance  where,  because  we 
hesitate  to  lay  our  hands  on  a  monopoly  of  the  power  to 
create  credit  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the 
hands  of  private  finance,  Grovemment  finds  itself  in  the 
rather  ridiculous  position  of  having  to  give  interest-bearing 
public  bonds  to  bankers  to  induce  them  to  create  deposits 
for  the  Government  to  spend — even  when  the  funds  are  to 
be  used  to  make  perfectly  secured  loans  to  local  govern- 
ments or  to  construct  self -liquidating  Federal  projects. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  price  of  democracy  is  a  con- 
siderable one  for  the  present  generation  is  in  its  inability  to 
provide  continuity  of  policy.  The  very  fact  that  the  more 
frequently  elections  are  held  the  closer  popular  control  over 
Government  becomes,  means  that  the  extent  of  such  popular 
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control  Is  to  some  degree  the  very  converse  of  the  measure 
of  continuity  of  governmental  policy. 

A  totalitarian  government,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  limited 
in  the  duraUon  of  its  policies  only  by  the  possibility  of  armed 
revolt  against  it.  By  disposing  of  political  opponents  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  the  immediate  likelihood  of  such  revolt  can 
be  removed,  even  though  the  certainty  of  its  lUtimately  tak- 
ing place  is  no  doubt  increased  measurably  by  such  tactics. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  democracy  must,  or, 
at  any  rate,  does,  impose  certain  limitations  upon  itself  in 
dealing  with  unemployment.  For  example,  no  democratic 
government  can  solve  the  unemployment  problem  by  com- 
pelling the  unemployed  to  work  for  board  and  bed  in  a  work 
camp.  Neither  can  a  democracy  undertake  types  of  work 
which  are  not  currently  regarded  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
category  of  public  works  as  contrasted  with  the  field  of 
private  enterprise.  Thus,  democracy  must  deal  with  unem- 
ployment, first,  by  paying  out  far  more.  and.  second,  by 
receiving  far  less  back  than  a  totalitarian  government  can  do. 

Shall  we  then  conclude  that  democracy  is  scarcely  worth 
keeping  since  its  price  to  our  generation  is  so  great?  No 
sincere  American,  no  one  who  believes  in  human  liberty  or 
the  worth  of  the  human  soul,  no  one  who  cares  a  straw 
about  the  generation  of  the  future  can  answer  that  question 
in  any  way  except  with  a  resounding  "No."  For  the  cost  of 
any  totalitarian  system  to  future  generations  Is  bound  to  be 
of  the  heaviest.  Children  grow  up  under  such  a  system  with 
their  minds  nurtured  not  on  truth  but  on  propaganda;  they 
learn  the  stock  prejudices,  the  stock  hatreds,  the  accepted 
salutes.  They  grow  up  into  a  world  of  fear  where  the  safety 
of  the  state  hangs  by  the  slender  thread  of  the  life  of  a 
single  man.  They  grow  up  to  be  helpless  unless  they  are 
under  direction.  And  they  face  in  future  the  certainty  of 
social  convulsion  and  civil  conflict. 

The  best  illustration  that  I  know  of  the  differences  be- 
tween democracy  and  dictatorship  is  this:  Democracy  is  like 
a  vertebrate  animal  with  its  basic  body  structure  within  and 
its  vulnerable  flesh  without.  It  can  readily  be  wounded,  but 
the  woimd  can  heal.  Flesh  wounds  it  can  endure,  and  its 
basic  structure  can  remain  untouched.  Dictatorship  is  like 
an  invertebrate  with  an  exo-skeleton.  It  appears  formid- 
able, unassailable,  proof  against  attack.  And  indeed  it  is 
not  easy  to  break  through  the  shell.  But  once  the  shell  is 
broken,  and  the  inner  flesh  left  unprotected,  life  departs, 
because  without  the  shell  there  remains  nothing  but  a  sort 
of  protoplasmic  jelly. 

Indeed,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  be  narrow-minded  and 
unwilling  to  see  the  good  in  foreign  systems.  I  am  going  to 
say  that  anyone  who  says.  "Of  course  I  don't  like  Hitler,  but 
after  all — ,'*  and  anyone  who  says.  "Of  course  I  do  not  like 
Stalin's  methods,  but  after  all — ."  has  failed  rather  miser- 
ably to  grasp  the  central  significance  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lives.  For  the  significance  of  these  times  lies,  above  all 
things  else,  in  the  stniggle  to  see  to  it  that  human  liberty 
does  not  altogether  die  in  the  world.  Between  a  system  of 
force,  violence,  and  contempt  for  the  average  citizen  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  system  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
free,  popularly  chosen,  constitutional  government  on  the 
other,  there  can  be  no  compromise  and  no  crossing  over.  No 
one  can  be  devoted  to  both  at  the  same  time.  Each  of  us 
must  make  a  final  and  definite  choice.  And  this  point  is  of 
tremendous  importance  as  I  shall  presently  show.  For  if 
liberty  and  constitutional  democracy  can  be  made  safe  in 
one  nation,  if  free  government  can  conquer  unemployment 
in  one  nation  then  these  values  are  safe.  For  they  are 
dynamic,  whereas  serfdom  and  totalitarianism  are,  in  spite 
of  their  outward  show,  static  and  inwardly  dead. 

Fundamentally  and  in  the  long  run  I  am  convinced  that 
neither  democracy  nor  freedom  can  be  destroyed.  I  can 
find  no  instance  In  all  history  where  a  tyrant  did  not.  sooner 
or  later,  die;  neither  can  I  find  any  instance  where  freedom 
was  effectively  destroyed.  Always  man  has  sought  bread 
and  reasonable  security  and  freedom  for  his  spirit.  Some- 
times when  he  had  to  choose  he  has  preferred  bread  to 
freedom.  But  never  has  he  given  up  the  struggle.  And  this 
is  why  the  moment  the  dictator  believes  he  has  the  liberties 
of  the  people  done  away  with  is  the  same  moment  when 


those  same  people  begin  to  value  their  liberty  and  to  plot  and 
plan  for  its  reestablishment.  Time  fights  with  democracy. 
Happy  Is  that  naUon.  however,  where  the  people  realize 
before  it  is  too  late,  how  precious  a  thing  their  freedom  is 
and  set  about  protecting  it  ahead  of  time. 

I  have  said  democracy  was  a  system  of  government  wherein 
the  present  generation  goes  through  increased  difficulty  and 
confusion  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  future. 
But  the  job  of  people  who  are  responsible  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  constitutional  democracy  into  the  future  has  got  to 
be  to  see  to  it  that  the  price  to  the  present  generation  does 
not  become  too  great  for  it  to  bear.  I  have  said  that  man 
never  gives  up  the  struggle  for  freedom.  He  never  does,  but 
before  freedom  must  come  bread  and  a  reasonable  security. 
In  other  words,  the  preservation  of  freedom  implies  neces- 
sarily the  supplying  of  a  solution  to  unemployment  and  un- 
necessary poverty.  The  solution  need  not  and  cannot  be 
perfect — for  this  is  democracy  where  nothing  is  perfect,  noth- 
ing complete,  nothing  final— but  the  solution  must  be  at  least 

pretty  good. 

It  is  no  accident  that  there  is  not  one  example  in  history 
where  a  democraUc  government  transmuted  itself  into  a  dic- 
tatorship by  the  process  of  becoming  more  and  more  efficient 
or  more  and  more  effective  in  meeting  economic  problems. 
Such  a  change  in  governmental  system  comes  only  through  a 
sharp  convulsion,  a  sharp  breaking  off  of  old  ways,  and  a  new 
start  in  a  different  direction. 

Hence  to  my  mind  the  most  Irresponsible  and  dangerous 
type  of  demagoguery  that  is  abroad  in  the  land  today  is  the 
attempt  of  some  people  to  make  the  American  people  believe 
that  constructive  attempts  to  make  our  Government  more 
effective  and  better  able  to  reduce  inequalities  and  deal  with 
unemployment,  monopoly,  and  corruption  are  steps  toward 
dictatorship  because  forsooth  their  democracy,  to  be  con- 
stitutional, must  be  synonymous  with  inefficiency,  lack  of 
planning,  and  governmental  ineffectiveness  in  dealing  with 
economic  problems.  Such,  I  am  convinced,  does  not  need 
to  be  the  case. 

There  are  four  pillars  of  democracy  and  if  they  are  pro- 
tected and  kept  in  good  repair,  we  need  have  no  concern 
about  the  soundness  of  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  first  is  civil  and  religious  liberty.  American 
democracy  is  a  way  of  life  for  the  people  of  the  Nation — 
for  all  the  people.  It  is  a  way  of  life  in  which  no  man  ques- 
tions the  right  of  another  to  speak  his  mind  or  to  go  where 
he  wants  to  go  or — and  this  is  most  important — to  have  any 
religion  he  may  choose.  In  American  democracy  there  can 
be  no  place  for  the  stirring  up  of  religious  prejudice  or 
hatred,  and  certainly  there  is  no  place  for  a  cowardly  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  any  group  or  person  to  advance  to 
political  power  over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  others.  America  affords  to  every  man  as  much 
of  liberty  as  he  can  exercise  without  depriving  his  fellow 
citizens  of  similar  liberties.  America  always  has,  and  I 
trust,  always  will  find  her  inspiration  In  the  religion  that 
sent  the  first  settlers  to  these  shores.  That  religion  is  one 
of  brotherhood. 

Second,  American  democracy  means  the  right  of  the  com- 
mon citizen  as  well  as  the  uncommon  one  to  own  property. 
It  means  that  the  task  of  government  must  consist  in  part  in 
the  protection  of  the  small  farm  and  the  small  business  from 
destruction,  the  encouragement  of  home  ownership,  and  the 
prevention  of  monopoly  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
little  man.  But  American  democracy  also  means  that  prop- 
erty, which  by  its  very  nature  is  of  vital  public  concern,  shall 
be  subject  to  proper  control  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 
And  American  democracy  must  mean  that  the  right  to 
private  property  in  a  home,  a  store,  or  a  farm  shall  not  be 
confused  with  the  very  different  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  waterfall,  a  forest,  or  the  power  to  create  money  or 
credit  can  properly  be  claimed  as  the  private  property  of 
anybody  except  the  Nation  itself. 

Third.  American  democracy  means  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  It  means  a  gov- 
ernment of  men  chosen  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  people 
and  subject  to  involuntary  retirement  without  notice  at  the 
will  of  those  same  people.    It  means  a  government  wherein 
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the  absolute  control  of  the  purse  remains  in  the  legislature 
and  where  the  executive  is  responsible  to  the  people  not 
only  for  honest  but  also  for  efficient  and  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  trust  the  people  have  for  a  brief  few  years 
reposed  in  him.  Finally  it  means  government  within  the 
framework  of  a  constitution  which  sets  forth  basic  law  and 
basic  procedure  for  making  law  and  which  grows  both  by 
interpretation  and  by  amendment  with  the  needs  of  the 
people  whose  forefathers  created  it,  and  to  assure  whose 
good  povernmcnt  it  fundamentally  exists. 

In  the  fourth  place,  American  demccracy  means  equality 
of  social  and  economic  opportunity.  Like  the  ideals  of  the 
Dcclaraticn  of  Independence,  so  this  ideal  is  one  that  has 
never  been  achieved. 

But  let  just  one  generation  of  Americans  stop  stniggling 
to  att.iin  it  and  the  very  genius  of  our  democrat! c  v.-ay  cf 
life  will  pass  away.  Dictatorship  exists  primarily  to  freeze 
and  perpetuate  distinctions  between  man  and  man.  not  only 
as  to  political  position  but  also  as  to  economic  status.  If 
democracy  wnuM  be  different,  then  its  central  tack  must  be 
to  break  down  barriers  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  its  humblest  citizen  and  to  choose,  when  it  must 
chcose.  the  basic  well-being  and  the  right  to  wcrk  of  the 
many  rather  than  the  luxury  of  privilege  of  the  few. 

These  four  elements,  personal  and  religious  liberty,  the 
right  of  all  to  private  property,  government  controlled  by 
the  people,  and  equality  of  opportunity,  are  the  four  founda- 
tion pillars  of  American  democracy.  Take  out  any  cne  of 
them  and  the  great  superstructure  of  American  civilization 
will  totter  and  maybe  fall.  Leave  them  strong  and  firm  and 
democracy  is  safe  in  America. 

Now,  totalitarianism  can  exist  in  any  field  of  human  ac- 
tivity. It  exists  wherever  an  institution  comes  to  e:cist  for 
its  own  sake  rather  than  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  human 
beings.  We  have  plenty  of  rather  vigorous  roots  of  totali- 
tarianism right  in  this  country. 

And.  therefore.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  these 
four  pillSrs  of  cur  constitutional  democracy  can  be  kept  in 
repair  without  a  c6nsiderabl3  amount  of  constructive  gov- 
ernmental action.  For  example.  I  am  afraid  we  are  in  an- 
other one  of  those  recurring  periods  when  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  government  is  necessary  to  hold  in  check  movements 
which  seek  to  destroy  religious  and  civil  liberties.  The  role 
of  government  in  this  connection  becomes  that  of  protecting 
democracy  against  totalitarianism. 

Again  in  a  speech  before  the  Bar  Association  of  Dallas. 
Tex..  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Goodbar  had  this  to  say  about  totalitari- 
anism in  finance: 

Bankers  have  not  ordinarily  been  conscious  of  complicity  In 
destructive  economic  practices  But  when  they  lend  money  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  a  majority  interest  in  any  prcfltable  busl- 
nes''.  and  the  buyers  use  these  bank  funds  to  hold  title  until  able 
to  sell  back  watered  nonvoting  stock  to  the  public  at  a  cash  profit — 
while  keeping  control  in  their  own  hands — they  put  quick  profits 
Into  financier's  hands  and  make  easy  the  fleecing  of  the  public. 

When  banks  lend  money  they  haven't  got  (bank  credit),  to 
finance  construction  of  plans  and  buildings  the  public  does  not 
need,  they  again  produce  quick  profits,  made  by  selling  out  to  the 
public.  But  between  existing  businesses  and  the  unneedpd  inter- 
icpcr  Is  produced  a  battle  for  existence  that  destroys  earning  power 
and  frequently  exterminates  both.  Such  destruction  of  earning 
power  was  a  major  cause  of  the  1929  sma?h.  And  the  continuing 
danger  of  repetition  is  a  brake  that  holds  back  confidence,  Invest- 
ment, and  recovery.  This  savings-destroying  practice  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  the  lending  by  banks  of  money  they  haven't  got 
to  finance  enterprises  the  public  does  not  need. 

And  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  in  his  book  The  Good  Society, 
chapter  on  the  Agenda  of  Liberalism,  says  this: 

The  evil  effects  and  the  dangers  of  the  business  cycle  need  no 
elaboration.  It  is  clear  that  social  controls  are  required  which  will 
keep  the  real  savings  and  the  real  investments  of  the  community 
equal  to  each  other.  The  development  of  these  social  controls  was, 
until  this  generation,  almost  completely  neglected  by  lioeral  econ- 
omists and  statesmen.  They  failed  to  realize  that  when  saving 
and  investment  become  distinct,  the  value  of  money  becomes  the 
accidental  byproduct  of  the  transactions  between  bankers  and  their 
clients.  The  principal  money  of  a  modern  society  consists,  not  of 
coin  stamped  in  the  Government  mint,  but  of  bank  deposits  that 
expand  and  contract  with  the  creation  of  private  credit.  Thus  the 
money  which  is  the  medium  of  the  exchange  economy,  the  standard 
In  which  arc  expressed  the  prices  that  regulate  the  division  of  labor, 
was  until  recent  times  dependent  upon  accident.  The  value  of 
money  has  fl.ucttiated  vlolenUy  during  Uie  century  and  a  hall  In 


which  the  industrial  revolution  has  been  under  way.  Yet  the  In- 
tricate interdependence  of  mankind  is  inconceivable  without  money. 
For  this  interdependence  consists  In  ccuntlej^s  exchanges  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  goods  and  services  made  every  hour  of  every  day 
in  countless  markets.  These  exchanges  could  not  be  made  by  direct 
barter;  they  are  possible  only  because  all  goods  and  services  arc 
reducible  to  a  common  denominator.  They  are  valued,  not  In  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  say,  a  bushel  of  wheat  against  a  music  lesson, 
but  In  relation  to  money.  They  have  a  price,  and  Insofar  as  money 
is  not  neutral,  prices  wUl  be  unjust  and  aU  economic  calculation 
impaired. 

The  measiu"es  which  would  be  effective  to  maintain  a  neutral 
value  for  money  do  not  concern  us  here.  We  are  engaged  In  staking 
out  the  field  of  required  policy  In  an  exchange  economy,  noting  tho 
main  headings  of  the  agenda  of  liberalism.  It  Is  enough  to  say 
here  that  the  experience  of  more  than  a  century  has  demonstrated 
that  the  automatic  gold  standard,  If  in  fact  such  a  standard  ever 
existed,  does  not  provide  a  sufSclently  neutral  money  for  a  mode 
of  production  based  on  the  world-wide  division  of  labor.  Monetary 
reform  and  what  is  now  called  mouetary  management  are  there- 
fore necessary. 

The  very  acme  of  totalitarianism  is  the  dominance  of  pro- 
duction, exchange,  and  consmnption  by  totalitarian  finance 
utilizing  its  monopoly  of  the  power  to  create  money  and 
credit — or  not  to  create  it — without  regard  to  national  welfare 
or  the  requirements  of  the  economy. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  preserve  democ- 
racy and  a  free  economy  the  function  of  originally  bringing 
money  or  credit  into  circulation  has  got  to  be  a  governmental 
one.  I  think  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  that  it 
should  be  that  way  and  that  unless  we  make  it  so  the  very 
increase  in  productive  capacity  which  is  constantly  taking 
place  will  lead  to  a  continual  rise  in  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  continuing  foreclosure  of  the  real 
property  of  the  Nation  and  Its  gradual  absorption  by  those 
who  control  the  manufacture  of  money. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  continually  being  warned  that 
T.  V.  A.,  Bonneville,  and  others  are  the  entering  wedge 
of  totalitarianism  in  America.  Now,  why  is  there  anything 
totalitarian  about  the  T.  V.  A.,  particularly  when  we  con- 
trast its  work  with  that  of  some  of  our  private  utiUty  em- 
pires? I  have  never  found  one  single  shred  of  evidence  to 
indicate  that  T.  V.  A.  was  being  conducted  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  in  the  region  which  It  serves.  If  the  same  can 
be  said  of  any  private  utility  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  that 
utility.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  all  the  difference 
between  monopoly  and  competition  in  industry  that  there 
is  between  totalitarianism  and  democracy.  Therefore.  I 
am  convinced  that  Government  competition  in  the  utility 
field  is  a  step  away  from  totahtarianism — not  toward  it — 
and  I  believe  Swedish  experience  proves  this  to  be  true. 
By  the  same  token.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  see  gov- 
ernmental action  in  the  field  of  marketing  farm  commodi- 
ties if  that  is  necessary  to  protect  our  system  of  family- 
unit  farming.  Certainly  something  has  got  to  be  done  to 
protect  it.  and  something  better  than  we  have  done  yet. 
The  same  goes  for  retail  merchandising  and  makes  me 
extremely  interested  in  Congressman  Wright  PA"rMAN's 
chain-store  tax  bill. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  as  long  as  you  keep 
religious  and  civil  liberties,  widespread  private  property  own- 
ership, freely  chosen  constitutional  government,  and  reason- 
able equality  of  economic  opportunity,  democracy  is  safe  and 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  cheap  political  tactic  to  try  to  get  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  whenever  their  Government 
does  anything  it  is  per  se  a  step  toward  totalitarianism,  and 
that,  conversely,  to  permit  private  forces  to  build  empires  of 
finance,  merchandising,  and  electricity  is  the  essence  of 
democracy.    I  am  convinced  that  exactly  the  opposite  is  true. 

Democracy  in  America  will,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  destroyed 
by  a  German  army  nor  saved  by  a  foreign  war.  It  will  be 
destroyed  only  by  a  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  our  own  people 
or  a  lack  of  patience;  and  it  will  be  saved  only  by  the  taking 
of  such  measures  here  at  home  as  will  restore  faith  in  the 
effectiveness  of  democracy  and  take  sonje  of  the  present  ex- 
cessive strain  off  of  our  people's  patience.  I  believe  every 
group  In  this  country  has  got,  furthermore,  to  take  a  more 
sincerely  patriotic  attitude.  No  government  can  stand  too 
long  continued  attack  without  being  to  some  degree  weak- 
ened.   There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  attacking  the 
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poLdes  of  the  Democratic  administration  on  the  one  hand 
and  charging  it  with  being  a  tool  of  "red"  Russia  on  the 
other.  The  first  is  good  and  necessary,  the  second  is  des- 
picable, and  in  the  end  will  prove  destructive  to  democracy 
Itself  if  persisted  In  long  enough. 

There  can  be  no  question  In  America  of  the  right  of  anyone 
to  hold  whatever  views  he  may  choose  to  hold,  but  I  think  it 
is  important  to  realize  that  one  of  the  dangers  to  our  democ- 
racy today  and  one  of  the  most  likely  vehicles  for  totalitari- 
anism is  the  "united  front"  idea.  I  say  this  only  upon  the 
most  mature  consideration.  The  thing  that  most  people  for- 
get Is  that  both  sides  can  have  a  united  front,  and  that  the 
growth  of  one  begets  the  growth  of  the  other.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  very  presence  in  the  country  of 
organizations  of  the  right  which  include  followers  of  the 
Nazi  world  movement  will  inevitably  drive  more  and  more 
progressives  toward  an  extreme  left-wing  position,  while 
the  presence  of  organizations  of  the  left,  which  include 
members  of  the  Communist  International,  will  drive  more 
and  more  conservatives  toward  an  extreme  right-wing  po- 
sition. The  end  result  of  such  a  tendency  I  shall  leave  you  to 
picture  for  yourselves.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  Is  one  I  do  not  like 
to  contemplate.  The  good  sense  of  Americans  has  broken 
tendencies  like  this  before  in  this  country's  history.  We  can 
do  it  again.  The  time  will  come  when  conservatives  who 
love  their  country  will  be  ashamed  to  have  given  ear  to 
would-be  Fascist  tin  gods  who  called  on  them  to  gird  for 
battle  to  "keep  the  Communists  from  violently  taking  over 
the  country";  and  the  time  will  also  come  when  patriotic 
progressives  will  be  sorry  they  have  ever  listened  to 
Communist  appeals  to  form  "a  united  front"  against  the 
"imminent  danger  of  fascism"  in  America. 

What  we  need  in  this  country  is  more  people  who  talk 
about  democracy  and  really  mean  it — more  people  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  at  least  some  of  their  pet  ideas  for  the 
sake  of  freedom  and  liberty;  more  people  who  will  fight  as 
hard  against  totalitarianism  of  one  extreme  as  they  will 
apainst  totalitarianism  of  the  other  extreme.  We  need  peo- 
ple who  will  take  the  trouble  to  sift  truth  from  falsehood 
and  who  will  refuse  to  believe  fantastic  tales  put  out  for 
propaganda  purposes  from  sources  which  seek  to  spread 
fear,  hatred,  and  prejudice.  We  need  people  who  will  un- 
derstand that  95  percent  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  sincere,  earnest  people  seeking, 
within  the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  to  work  out  their 
country's  problems.  We  need  people  who  will  resolutely 
determine  that  the  other  5  percent — to  whatever  group 
they  may  belong — are  not  going  to  lead  the  95  percent  into 
trouble. 

Upon  such  a  group — upon  those  who  mean  exactly  what 
they  say  when  they  speak  of  defending  democracy — the 
future  of  America  depends. 


Playing  Fair  With  the  Next  Generation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  10.  1939 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  has  incorporated  as  section  402  of  the 
bill  before  us  (H.  R.  6635).  a  bill  which  I  introduced  in 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  as  H.  R.  6041,  and  reintroduced  in 
this  Congress  as  H.  R.  954. 

This  is  the  proposal  to  place  the  Federal  contribution  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  the  social -security  program  on 
a  50-50  basis,  the  same  as  is  extended  in  the  old-age  assist- 
ance and  other  paits  of  the  program. 

My  bill.  H.  R.  954,  proposed— 

That  section  403  (a)  of  the  Social  Seciirity  Act  is  amended  by 
strlkirg  out  "one-third"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one-hair*; 
and  s/cticn  403  (b)  (1)  of  such  act  is  amended  by  striiLlng  pui 
-two-tlUrds"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "one-halX," 


The  committee  has  incorporated  this  as  paragraph  (a)  of 
section  402,  reading  as  follows: 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Effective  January  1.  1940.  subsection  (a)  of  section 
403  of  such  act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one-third"  and  intert- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "one-half",  and  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  <b) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "two-thirds"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "one-half." 

My  interest  in  this  legislation  arises  from  the  fact  that  I 
believe  any  government  which  recognizes  a  social  responsi- 
bility to  provide  aid  for  its  needy  aged  must  recognize  an 
equal  responsibility  for  its  dependent  children. 

The  South  Dakota  Legislature  in  1937  felt  that  way  about 
it,  and  in  setting  up  authorization  for  an  aid-to-dcpendent- 
children  program,  provided  it  would  become  effective  when 
the  Federal  Government  offered  its  grants  and  aid  on  a  dollar - 
for-dollar  basis,  the  same  as  extended  on  other  parts  of  the 
social-security  program.  Thereupon  I  introduced  the  bill  in 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  and  was  pleased  to  see  it  receive 
substantial  endorsement  from  various  parties  and  groups  in- 
terested in  child  welfare.  Not  only  was  the  bill  endorsed  by 
those  who  are  working  professionally  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare,  but  the  movement  received  support  from  those  who 
are  active  in  the  volunteer  child-welfare  program  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

I  am  glad  now  to  see  this  change  among  the  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  offered  by  the  committee,  and  feel 
sure  that  the  House  will  approve  it. 

Under  permission  to  extend  these  remarks,  I  offer  the 
following  portion  of  my  testimony  from  the  printed  hearings 
of  the  committee  for  March  24,  1939: 

The  effect  of  thl.s  nmendmcnt  Is  simply  to  provide  for  an  aid  to 
depf!ndent-children  program  on  a  program  of  60-50.  or  equal,  ba.'sis, 
on  the  same  principle  that  is  embodied  and  observed  in  all  other 
titles  of  the  Social  Sr-curlty  Act.  Particiilarly  I  have  In  mind  those 
of  the  aid  to  the  aged  and  the  aid  to  the  blind. 

Mr.  Tre.m)wat.  Are  you  correct  \*-lth  reference  to  the  aid  to  the 
blind?  We  had  a  witness  here  yesterday  on  the  question  of  blind 
contribution,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  was  on  the  basis  of  one-third. 
I  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  C.\SE.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  proposed  chanp-es  In  the  Social 
Security  Act.  constituting  the  report  of  the  Social  Security  Board  to 
the  President,  issued  in  Janxiary  1939,  on  page  24  of  which  appeals 
this  sentence: 

"At  the  present  time  in  addition  to  reimbursing  the  States  for  50 
percent  of  their  assistance  pajmaents  to  the  needy  aged  and  the 
needy  blind,  the  Federal  Government  makes  an  additional  grant  of 
5  percent  which  the  State.s  may  apply  to  administration." 

So  I  take  it  from  that  that  the  50-percent  contribution  applies  to 
the  needy  aged  and  the  needy  blind,  and,  of  course,  the  act  itself, 
which  you  have  available,  is  further  evidence. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Let  me  try  to  keep  the  record  straight,  not  that  I  want 
to  Interrupt  your  statement.  But  let  me  read  you  from  the  docimient 
submitted  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  with  reference  to  the  blind: 

"Old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind:  At  the  present  time 
In  addition  to  reimbursing  the  State  for  50  percent  of  their 
assistance  payment.*?  to  their  needy  aged  and  needy  blind,  subject 
to  a  maximum  of  $30  per  month,  the  Federal  Government  makes 
an  additional  grant  of  5  percent  which  the  States  may  apply  to 
administration." 

It  goes  on: 

"This  flat  5  percent  does  not  represent  an  adequate  Federal  con- 
tribution for  a  proper  administration  and  the  Board  therefor? 
recommends  that  the  law  be  amended  so  that  Federal  grants  may 
reimburse  the  States  for  50  percent  of  the  necessary  cost  of  proper 
administration." 

Mr,  Case.  Yes;  the  sentence  that  I  cited  Is  the  first  sentence  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  read. 

Mr.  Treadway.  So  we  are  not  far  apart, 

Mr,  Case  The  difference  is  simply  the  administration.  In  the 
paragraph  Just  following  the  paragraph  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts read,  the  Board,  In  its  recommendation  says  this: 

"The  Board  strongly  recommend,?  that  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  be  placed  on  a  50-perccnt  matching 
basis  already  in  effect  for  the  other  two  programs." 

My  bill  proposes  to  do  e.xactly  that  thing;  to  provide  a  50 
percent  matching  basis  for  the  program  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  same   as   in  effect  on   the   other  two   programs. 

I  introduced  a  similar  blU  in  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress,  which 
was  H.  R,  6041.  At  that  time  I  asked  the  Social  Security  Beard  to 
give  me  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be 
tavolved  In  doing  that.  Under  date  of  August  18.  1937.  the  then 
executive  director  of  the  Board  advised  me  they  estimated  that 
the  Increase  for  H,  R,  6041  would  be  about  $20,000,000, 

The  need  and  merit  of  this  propoeal.  It  seems  to  me,  need  hardlv 
to  be  stressed.  Whatever  arguments  there  are  for  the  Federal 
Government  making  a  contribution  for  aid  to  the  aged,  certainly 
extend  to  the  aid  for  dependent  chUdren,  because  these  children 
constitute  the  chief  source  of  our  problem  children  durlnt;  the 
adolescent  period.  If  the  Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
stake,  as  I  believe  It  has,  in  providing  pensions  for  the  aged.  It 
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certainly  has  an  equal  or  greater  stake  in  providing  proper  aid 
to  the  dependent  children.  We  have  a  longer  period  of  expectancy 
of  Interest  in  those  children.  On  the  merits  of  the  case  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  I  earnestly  commend  to  your 
consideration  the  proposal  embodied  in  H.  R.  954,  to  make  an 
equal  grant  In  the  aid  to  dependent  children. 
Thank  you. 

A  Touching  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OK  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS  EULOGIZING 
THE   MEMORY   AND  SERVICES   OF   HON,   BERT   LORD 


Mr.  CULKIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  Chapter  No.  60,  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  World  War,  in  meeting  duly  as- 
sembled, passed  the  following  resolution  gratefully  acknowl- 
edging the  services  of  our  late  colleague,  Bert  Lord.  This 
tribute  mirrors  most  effectually  the  public  service  of  our 
former  colleague  and,  pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  append  it  hereto: 

Memorial  Chapter  60, 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War. 

Diiighamton,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Bert  Lord, 

Afton.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mrs,  Lord:  At  a  meeting  of  Memorial  Chapter,  No,  60,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  of  the  World  War,  held  June  14,  1939. 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  the  Inscrutable  will  of  Divine  Providence  has  removed 
from  our  midst  a  most  conscientious  and  valued  public  ofQcial, 
Congressman  Bert  Lord,  who  was  for  many  years  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  members  of  Memorial  Chapter,  No.  60;  and 

Whereas  this  organization  desires  at  this  time  to  mark  the 
passing  of  this  most  helpful  and  valued  friend,  who  departed  from 
earthly  life  on  May  24.  1939.  in  Washington.  D.  C:  Therefore  be  it 

RcsaUypd,  Tliat  we  do  herewith  record  a  brief  summation  of  the 
character  and  accomplishments  of  the  decedent,  as  follows: 

Tliroughout  his  long  public  service,  Bert  Lofd  merited  and  was 
accorded  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  associates  and  friends, 
and  his  death  comes  to  us  as  a  most  grievous  loss  and  aSliction. 

His  companionship  and  wise  counsel  were  highly  prized  by  the 
members  of  Memorial  Chapter.  No.  60.  as  well  as  by  the  people  of 
the  Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District  and  of  the  fortieth  sena- 
torial district  where,  for  many  years,  he  rendered  Invaluable  serv- 
ice as  a  fearless  and  capable  public  ofBclal  and  where  his  vast 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  people  he  so  ably  represented  wllA 
long  be  remembered. 

His  personal  qualities  were  of  that  loving  nature  which  wins  the 
warmest  attachment.  His  professional,  business,  and  social  rela- 
tions were  characterized  by  a  geniality  and  courtliness  of  bearing 
and  conduct  which  tended  to  make  both  official  and  personal  con- 
tact with  him  more  than  ordinarily  agreeable.  His  work  was 
always  faithfully  and  honestly  performed.  His  devotion  to  duty 
was  inflexible.  He  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  and  competent 
public  official:  Therefore,  be  it  further 

Resohyed,  That  we  herewith  convey  to  those  who  were  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him  the  expression  of  our  tenderest  and  deepest 
sympathy  In  their  great  bereavement. 

Respectfully,  „^^^^^  ^   Nichols. 

Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 


The  Neutrality  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WrSCGKSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1939 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON.     BERNARD     J.     GEHRMANN,     OF 

WISCONSIN 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  made  recently  over  the  radio  on  the  neutrality  bill: 


Greetings  to  all  listening  in  on  this  radio  program. 

WHAT    KIND    OF    NEUTRALITT    CAN    KEEP    US    OLT    OF    WAR? 

Friends.  I  have  discussed  five  different  topics  previous  to  thlB 
one.  since  the  Wisconsin  delegation  of  Congress  decided  to  keep 
the  people  informed  of  what  Congress  Is  doing.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  being  able  to  express  my  views  to  the  people  of 
this  State  on  the  many  important  issues  that  Congress  has  to 
deal  with,  I  believe  that  at  no  time  In  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try have  the  people  l>een  more  interested  in  what  their  chosen 
representatives  are  doing  than  right  now.  Tliese  are  momentous 
times,  and  I  am  so  glad  that  apparently  most  of  the  people  do 
take  an  Interest  in  their  Government,  That  is  a  healthy  condition, 
and  it  is  as  it  should  be.  As  long  as  our  American  ctizens  keep 
track  of  their  representatives,  our  democratic  form  of  Govern- 
ment is  safe,  I  have  stated  many  times  that  I  was  worried  over 
the  seemingly  Indifference  toward  Government  which  many  peo- 
ple indicate  when  the  very  life  and  existence  of  our  American 
Institutions  are  threatened.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  was  unduly 
alarmed  and  that  the  people  now,  as  much  as  ever  In  otir  history, 
are  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  democracy. 

That  was  proven  to  me  immistakenly  during  the  debate  on 
Joint  Resolution  No.  306,  commonly  known  as  the  Neutrality  bill. 
Every  Memlier  stated  that  his  constituents  were  very  active  in 
behalf  of  peace,  and  we  all  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  the 
people  back  home.  All  the  old  Memlaers  who  were  in  Congress 
during  the  World  War  period  stated,  during  the  4  days  of  debate, 
that  th.s  was  the  most  important  issue  before  any  Congress  since 
the  early  days  of  April  1917.  The  House  voted  on  this  bill  on 
June  30,  late  at  night.  Of  course,  everybody  voted  their  honest 
conviction,  I  hold  no  ill-feeling  against  anyone  who  voted  dif- 
ferent than  I  did  on  this  important  issue.  We  all  lealized  that 
our  beloved  country  might  be  plunged  Into  another  world  war  by 
our  action.  Many  old  Members  who  spoke  were  choked  by  tears 
and  emot.on,  because  they  realize  what  another  war  would  mean. 
So  the  House  remained  in  constant  session  from  11  In  the  morn- 
ing imtil  long  after  midnight  for  several  days,  debating  and 
voting  on  this  important  neutrality  legislation, 

-The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  neutrality  bill.  They  amended  and  changed  the  original  draft 
several  times.  After  the  first  few  hours  of  open  debate,  tho-se 
sponsoring  it  discovered  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
to  this  type  of  legislation.  The  present  neutrality  law,  if  prop- 
erly enforced,  seems  to  me  to  be  ample  to  meet  our  needs,  unless 
we  want  absolute  isolation.  This  bill,  I  think,  gives  any  one 
man  altogether  too  much  power  as  well  as  responsibility.  The 
President,  no  matter  who  that  may  be,  has  the  sole  authority  to 
say  where  and  when  a  state  of  war  exists,  who  the  aggressors  are, 
what  parts  of  the  oceans  or  what  areas  are  to  be  declared  or  con- 
sidered as  danger  zones  and,  therefore,  to  be  traversed  or  trav- 
eled by  American  citizens  or  American  ships  at  their  own  risk. 
I  believe  that  this  kind  of  legislation  will  get  us  into  trouble  much 
sooner  than  the  present  act.  or  if  we  had  no  neutrality  legislation 
at  all,  I  don't  care  who  the  President  might  be,  no  one  individual 
should  be  charged  with  such  tremendous  responsibility,  nor  should 
he  have  such  far-reaching  power  as  this  bill  attempts  to  give  him. 
The  only  way  to  remain  neutral  and  keep  out  of  war  is  to  bell 
absolutely  no  war  material,  even  In  the  raw  state,  to  any  nation 
even  if  they  have  the  money  to  pay  for  It  and  the  ships  to  haul  it 
away.  That  should  Include  scrap  iron  and  similar  metals  and 
matcrlfil  like  cotton,  oils,  and  many  other  articles  that  are  con- 
verted into  explosives.  That  would  include  tractors,  automobiles, 
tanks,  and  planes,  I  realize  that  we  have  many  millions  of  unem- 
ployed and  that  we  need  to  increase  our  production  and  manu- 
facturing and  thereby  put  more  people  to  work,  but  I  don't  believe 
that  we  should  do  that  at  the  risk  of  involving  us  in  another 
world  war  that  most  certainly  will  be  much  more  devastating  and 
destructive  than  even  the  World  War  was. 

Take  the  case  of  Japan  and  China.  I  believe  the  President  did 
the  right  thing  not  to  issue  a  proclamation  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  there,  because  It  would  have  aided  Japan  most.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  feel  that  we  could  bring  Japan  to  her  senses  by  refus- 
ing to  sell  them  anything  and  to  place  an  embargo  against  every- 
thing made  in  Japan,  That  would  not  be  neutral,  and  still,  under 
the  pending  bill.  It  Is  very  plain  who  we  wish  to  help  and  against 
whom  It  is  directed.  Then  why  not  apply  what  the  President  termed 
"other  means  than  war  and  perhaps  even  more  effective"  to  aggres- 
sor nations  such  as  Japan?  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  willing  to  pay 
that  price  by  refusing  these  orders  for  war  materials  and  the  profit 
incident  thereto. 

The  committee  Eigreed  that  certain  sections  were  perhaps  far- 
reaching  and  struck  them  from  the  bill,  but  even  with  those  elimi- 
nated I  feel  the  present  act  to  be  much  safer  for  us.  If  we  want  to 
keep  out  of  the  war  which  surely  seems  to  be  ready  to  break  out 
any  day  now,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  necessary.  Therefore  the  question  is.  Are  we  willing  to  pay 
the  price  which  would  preserve  peace  for  America?  Everyone  says 
they  are  for  peace.  Most  Americans  will  say  with  great  empha.<!l8 
that  they  don't  want  this  country  to  get  mixed  up  In  another  for- 
eign war,  but  what  we  want  and  what  we  eventually  get  are  two 
different  things. 

Usually  what  determines  the  Issue  Is  how  much  we  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  get  what  we  want,  America  will  not  be  able  to 
stay  out  of  the  threatening  world  war,  nor  make  her  contribu- 
tions toward  world  peace  unless  she  is  willing  to  pay  the  price 
that  will  be  necessary.  That  price  is  to  forego  proflu  and  em- 
ployment for  the  sake  of  peace  and  neutrality.  If  we  decide  on 
the  policy  of  continuing  war  trade  by  selling  arms,  munitionB, 
and  other  war  materials,  then  we  will  start  right  down  the  road 
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we   traveled   previous   to    1917   which    forced  us    into   the   World 
War      Now    as   then,  our  munition   factories  are   being   enlarged 
to  meet  the  foreign  demand.     When  cash  gives  out,  we  will  have 
to  extend  loans  to  protect  our  own  manufacturers  from  closing 
their    factories.      Soon    we    will    be    Involved    to    such    an    extent 
that  we  will  hr.ve  to  fight  on  the  side  of  those  who  owe  us  all 
that   money.     Our   trade   in   war   materials   up   to   the   time   we 
entered  the  World  War  amounted  to  approximately  $7,000,000,000. 
A  large  part  of  that  $7,000.000  000  was  considered  as  easy  money 
"r  profit  previous  to   the  World  War,   but   that   war  has  cost  us 
since    then    over    $50,000,000,000    and    we    will    be    paying    over 
$1  000.000  000    a    year    for    more    than    50    years   to    come,    to    say 
nothing  about  the  suffering  of  those  who  served  during  the  war. 
St  then.  I  ask  you,  did  it  pay  us  to  enter  that  World  War  or 
did  we.  as  a  Nation,  make  any  profit  from  that  v,tLT  or  have  we 
made  the  world  safe  for  democracy?     And.  even  if  it  would  seem 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  get  out  of  the  depression  we  are 
in   today  and  again   bring   back   prosperity   by   selling   arms   and 
munitions,   i?  th°   slaughter  of  human   beings  and   the  suffering 
lncld<»nt  to  a  war  worth  such  a  price?     I  dont  feel  that  it  is  and 
I.  therefore,  voted  to  pxiX.  the  arms  embargo  in  a  modified  form 
back  into  the   bill  tinder  consideration.     The  administration  did 
not  want  the  embargo  provision.    That  is  why  the  leaders  brought 
in   this   new   neutrality   bill.     Under  the   present   law,   arms   and 
munitions  cannot  be  sold  to  belligerents  as  soon  as  war  is  declared, 
or  the  President  issues  a  proclamation  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  certain  nations. 

When  the  House  finally  got  ready  to  vote  on  the  arms  emb^rgo 
amendment,  the  lenders,  including  the  Speaker  of  the  Hovise,  the 
majority  floor  leader,  and  several  outstanding  Republicans  like 
Congressmen  Wadsworth  and  Bruce  Barton,  of  New  York,  fought 
bitterly  and  made  passionate  pleas  against  adoption  of  that  pro- 
vlsir:n.  A  teller  vote  was  ordered  and  the  House  refused  to  be 
stampeded  by  the  leaders.  On  a  nonpartisan  vote,  tho^e  of  us 
who  felt  that  we  should  refuse  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  to  either 
sifle  won  out  by  a  vote  of  181  for  embargo  and  17G  against  it. 
Then  a  roll  call  was  demanded  and  those  opposing  the  arms  em- 
bargo, including  the  leader  of  the  House,  were  beaten  worse  after 
they  made  these  passionate  pleas  than  before.  Tliis  time  on  a 
roll  call,  the  vote  was  214  for  embargo  and  173  against  it.  This 
waj  a  stxmnlng  blow  to  all  of  those  who  favored  repeal  of  t^e 
present  neutrality  law— they  did  not  expect  to  be  so  decisively  de- 
feated. Tliey  evidently  forgot  that  all  Members  heard  from  back 
home.  They  forgot  that  the  people  have  thus  far  not  been  stam- 
peded Into  war  hysteria  as  they  were  early  in  1917.  After  that  de- 
le.at.  they  gathered  their  forces  and  the  floor  leader  and  the  so- 
called  whips  were  kept  busy  to  line  up  the  membership  against 
utter  defeat  of  this  bill. 

A  motion  was  made  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee. 
That  kind  of  a  motion,  if  carried,  means  that  the  bill  would  not 
come  up  again  this  session.  That  was  the  closest  vote  that  I  have 
se<»n  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress.  That  motion  was 
defeated,  including  the  Speaker's  vote,  by  a  margin  of  2  votes,  it 
being  194  yens  and  196  nays  On  that  vote  a  recount  was  ordered, 
but  the  result  was  the  same.  On  final  passage,  as  amended,  the 
vote  was  yeas  200.  nays  188,  or  a  12 -vote  margin.  But  many  voted 
for  the  bill  after  the  modified  embargo  features  were  added.  It 
now  goes  to  the  Senate,  where  many  old  and  most  influential  Mcm- 
b«^rs  will  fight  against  lifting  or  modifying  our  present  amxs 
embargo. 

I  must  quote  a  few  remarks  made  by  a  Member  who  knows  from 
personal  experience  that  war  Is  hell,  he  having  served  during  the 
World  War  and  was  wounded  so  severely  that  both  of  his  legs 
were  amputated  right  close  to  his  body  and  is  being  pushed  around 
in  a  wheelchair.  He  is  one  of  the  brightest  Members  on  the  floor 
and  on  matters  of  war  or  peace  is  naturally  most  influential.  I 
quote  part  of  his  speech  that  he  delivered  shortly  before  the  first 
vote  was  taken.  "We  are  right  down  to  the  one  important  issue 
of  whether  we  are  going  to  continue  to  furnish  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  to  murder  innocent  people  with  whom  we  are  at 
peace.     That  is  the  sole  remaining  issue. 

"Throughout  this  debate  no  Member  of  this  House  has  come  on 
this  floor  and  said  that  the  selling  of  arms  and  mimltlons  of  war 
between  1914  and  1917  was  not  an  important  factor  in  our  becom- 
ing involved  In  the  World  War. 

"Yesterday  I  listened  to  my  colleagtie  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Barton)  describe  what  would  happen  in  case  of  another 
war.  He  said  that  the  war  would  be  broiight  into  the  homes  of 
every  American  that  had  a  radio.  I  could  almost  hear  the  steeples 
of  the  cathedrals  of  Eiu-ope  crashing.  He  described  the  screams 
of  women  and  children,  and  said  the  American  people  would  de- 
mand the  lifting  of  any  embargo.  Perhaps  they  would,  but  let 
them  decide  that  when  the  occasion  arises.  The  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  today  is  that  as  the  American  people  listen  to  the 
""screams  of  tlie  women  and  children  who  are  being  bombed  from 
the  air,  the  radio  may  not  announce  that  these  bombs  were  made 
In  America. 

"It  has  been  claimed,  and  undoubtedly  rightly  so.  that  we 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  the  most  poisonous  gas  manu- 
factured In  the  world.  It  would  surely  be  considered  a  munition 
of  war  and  without  an  arms  embargo  would  be  shipped  from  the 
United  States.  I  had  occa.sion  to  be  In  a  hospital  not  far  from 
the  front  during  the  flrst  btittle  of  the  Argonne  and  I  saw  Ameri- 
can men.  some  of  them  brothers,  some  of  them  now  possibly 
Members  of  ihis  Hoiise.  coming  In.  their  eyelids  burned,  their 
bodies  b'jmed  frocn  what  was  then  the  most  torturous  cas  known. 
but  that  gas  was  as  nothing  compared  to  what  we  manufacture 
now.  I  cannot  Ijelleve  that  the  Members  of  Congre.-.s  are  more 
Interested    In    protectlns    the    prcflu    d    the    manufacturers   o( 


poisonous  gas  than  they  are  in  protecting  the  prospective  vlctlma 
of  gas  in  the  next  war,  whether  they  be  citizens  o*  this  country 
or  some  European  nation." 


Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GERLACH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Wednesday.  July  12, 1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  TRAVELERS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

OF   AMERICA 


Mr.  GERLACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Travelers  Protective  A:;sociation  of  America 
at  its  annual  meeting  by  the  representatives  of  its  68,000 
members,  which  are  variously  resident  in  33  of  the  several 
States  of  these  United  States: 

Be  it  resolved  by  th?  Travelers  Protective  Association  of  America 
in  annual  meeting  assembled  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  Tex„ 
June   12-15,   1939.  as  follows: 

1.  That  we  do  hereby  solemnly  reaflirm  otir  unfaltering  faith 
in  the  American  democratic  system  of  government  and  renew 
our  pledge  of  allegiance  to  Its  wholesome  ideal.s  and  principles 
to  the  end  and  that  there  shall  never  be  any  infringement  upon 
its  basic  concepts  of  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  with  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges 
to  none. 

2.  That  we  do  strongly  protest  and  condemn  with  all  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  otir  100-percent,  red-blooded  Americanism, 
any  so-called  un-American  actl\ities  of  certain  insidious  foreign- 
born  elements  in  this  country  who  masquerade  under  the  euphe- 
mistic names  of  "communism,"  "nazl-ism,"  and  "fascism,"  anci  the 
German  bunds.  These  viciotis  prophets  of  evil  are  goln^  up  and 
down  our  country  sowing  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  strife,  eating 
like  termites  at  the  very  vitals  of  our  national  existence. 

3.  That  we  believe  that  the  only  way  back  to  complete  and 
permanent  recovery  in  business  is  through  somidness  and  sol- 
vency in  the  administration  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our  Govern- 
ment, that  our  National  Budget  should  be  balanced  and  definite 
steps  be  promptly  taken  in  that  direction. 

4.  That  we  declare  it  to  be  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  in 
the  event  of  another  European  war  that  this  country  maintain  strict 
neutrality,  and  to  this  end  that  (1)  all  American  shipping  be  kept 
out  of  war  zones;  (2)  that  we  sell  to  beUlgerent  countries  all  the  war 
munitions  and  supplies  they  want  to  buy  on  a  strictly  cash  basis, 
to  be  carried  away  in  their  own  ships;  and  (3)  no  war  loans  to  any 
country  for  war  ptirposes. 

5.  That  we  recommend  that  our  immigration  laws  be  made  more 
rigid  in  order  to  stem  the  constantly  rising  tide  of  undesirable  allt  rts 
who  recruit  the  ranks  of  communism,  fascism,  and  nazl-l-sm. 
America  should  be  preserved  for  Americans.  We  shotild  first  take 
care  of  our  own  10,000,000  tuiemployed  before  others  are  admitted 
from  foreign  shores  to  add  to  this  already  staggering  burden;  be  It 
fiu-ther 

Resotved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  the  press. 

Unanimously  adopted  at  San  Antonio,  Tex^  June  15,  1939. 


Georgetown  University  Convocation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILUAM  B.  BANKHEAD.  SPEAKER  OP  THB 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES.  JUNE  3,   1939 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  convocation  of  June  3 
last  Georgetown  University  honored  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  itself  by  conferring  upon  the 
former  the  boaorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.    The  present 
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year  marks  the  sesquicentennlal  of  the  founding  of  this 
great  and  useful  university  under  the  patronage  of  the  able 
and  beloved  patriot  Archbishop  John  Carroll.  The  inter- 
vening years  had  witnessed  its  steady  growth,  a  continuous 
expansion  of  its  facilities,  and  its  constantly  broadening  in- 
fluence in  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

The  address  delivered  by  the  Speaker,  while  brief,  is  yet  a 
fine  example  of  the  purity  of  diction,  rhythmic  style,  and  lofty 
thought  which  mark  all  his  public  utterances.  It  is  in- 
tensely expressive  of  love  for  democratic  principles  and  for 
Georgetown  University,  of  which  he  is  an  eminent  alumnus. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

We  have  been  made  conscious  within  the  last  year  of  three  great 
srsquicentennials  celebrated  by  the  American  people.  They  are 
of  tremendous  significance  to  the  civic  and  political  consciousness 
of  our  citizens.  I  refer  to  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  meeting  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  under  the  new  Con.stitutlon,  and  the  inauguration  of  Gen. 
George  Washington  as  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  In  connection  with  these 
immemorial  national  anniversaries  we  are  privileged  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  In-tl- 
tutlon.  And  as  one  of  its  alumni  I  wish  to  Join  all  those  who  love 
this  university  and  its  noble  traditions  in  commemorating  the 
significance  of  this  anniversary. 

No  government  for  a  great  people  can  hope  to  survive  purely  upon 
political  ideology,  but  there  must  be  coupled  with  it  cultural  and 
spliitual  and  profer.slonal  ideals  and  practices  to  stabilize  the  morale 
of  the  people — to  govern  their  personal  conduct  by  systems  of  sound 
moral  ethics,  and  to  teach  them  that  materialistic  values  are  but  a 
portion  of  the  patrimony  of  a  sound  and  enduring  civilization.  To 
the  stimulation  and  encouragement  of  the  better  and  nobler  things 
of  life  this  great  institution  for  150  years  has  contributed  efforts  of 
lmmea.surable  value,  and  I  rejoice  with  you  all  in  memorisilizing 
and  keeping  fresh  and  fragrant  the  memories  of  the  great  history 
of  this  Institution  and  its  contribution  to  the  general  welfare. 

Speaking  as  a  representative  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, i  invoke  with  unrestrained  confidence  your  further  coop- 
eration in  sustaining  In  full  strength  and  substance  the  essence  of 
cur  democratic  institutions,  which  make  men  free,  free  to  speak 
their  honest  convictions,  free  to  worship  their  God  in  such  fashion 
as  conscience  and  conviction  may  choose  without  coercion  or  re- 
straint from  any  temporal  power,  free  to  acquire  and  bequeath,  free 
to  set  up  their  own  altars  and  hearthstones  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, free  to  order  their  own  lives  without  punitive  menace  from 
any  quarter,  and  free  to  cherish  every  noble  memory  that  occasions 
like  this  inspire. 

A  New  Proposal  for  American  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HERBERT  HOOVER,  JULY  6,  1939 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  before  the  International 
Convention  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  July  6,  1939: 

X 

Last  night  I  spoke  on  the  American  Magazine  hour  against  send- 
ing our  youth  to  war  in  foreign  countries  again.  I  stated,  however, 
that  America  can  be  of  service  to  peace  and  humanity.  Among 
other  things  I  suggested  that  we  can  build  up  the  standards  uf 
decency  in  the  world.  We  can  take  action  which  will  lessen  both 
the  causes  and  the  barbarities  of  war.  We  can  do  It  without  in- 
volving ourselves  in  foreign  wars.  I  shall  make  a  concrete  proposal 
for  such  constrvictlve  action  tonight. 

You  represent  the  youth  of  many  nations.  And  you  are  pro- 
foundly interested  in  peace.  You  are  profoundly  interested  in  the 
growth  of  humane  spirit  in  this  world.  And  if  war  should  come 
you  are  interested  in  all  possible  protection  of  humanity  in  that 
war. 

Last  night  I  referred  to  the  suffering  of  women  and  children  in 
the  Great  War.  I  know.  For  years  It  was  my  sole  occupation  to 
care  for  the  homeless,  the  fcodless.  the  frightened,  and  the  help- 
less. I  have  witnessed  their  sufferings  in  20  nations.  And  when 
one  speaks  to  me  of  war,  I  do  not  see  the  glorious  parade  of  troops 
marching  to  the  tunes  of  gay  music.  I  do  net  think  cf  sreat  states- 
men planning  and  wcrr/lng  in  their  chanceMes.  Nor  do  I  think 
of  those  d«J^Jing  chambers  where  the  peacemakers  of  the  world 


meet  to  settle  the  affairs  of  mankind.  I  see  the  faces  of  hungry, 
despaired,  and  terrorized  women  and  children.  These  are  the  real 
victims  of  modern  war. 

The  violence  of  war  la  year  by  year  falling  more  and  more 
horribly  upon  the  civilian  populations.  Starvation  by  blockade 
and  killing  from  the  air  have  become  weapons  of  attack  in 
modern  war.  At  least  they  have  become  methods  of  reprisals. 
Put  bluntly  that  means  wholesale  killing  of  women  and  chUdren. 

The  food  blockade 

Industrial  civilization  has  increased  the  numbers  of  people 
in  many  countries  far  beyond  their  domestic  food  supplies. 
They  must  import  food  from  overseas. 

In  the  last  war  both  sides  struggled  to  bring  victory  by  starva- 
tion of  the  whole  enemy  people.  The  food  blockade  by  the  Allied 
Governments  on  one  side  and  the  ruthless  submarine  warfare  by 
the  Central  Powers  on  the  other  had  starvation  as  a  purpose. 
In  the  last  war  both  sides  professed  that  it  was  not  their  pur- 
pose to  starve  women  and  children. 

But  it  is  only  hypocrisy  to  say  that  the  blockade  is  directed  to 
starvation  of  soldiers,  munition  workers,  or  government  officials. 
They  levy  a  first  call  on  all  food.  It  Is  only  the  deluded  who 
think  that  these  ever  starve.  Armies  and  munition  workers  were 
not  short  of  food  in  blockaded  Germany  in  the  last  war.  All  over 
Europe  It  was  the  women  and  children  who,  weakened  from 
scanty  food  supplies,  died  not  In  hundreds  of  thousands  but  in 
millions.  It  was  the  children  who  grew  up  stunted  in  mind  and 
body.  Who  can  say  that  the  confusion  In  Europe  today  is  not 
partly  the  result  of  the  horrible  lives  of  the  children  of  those 
years? 

Death  from  the  air 

And  in  equally  dreadful  sense  I  saw  a  newer  method  of  war 
develop.  The  bombing  of  civilian  populations  from  the  air  first 
appeared  as  a  part  of  war  strategy  during  the  Great  War.  The 
bombing  plans  was  then  scarcely  developed.  It  was  a  weakling 
when  the  Germans  used  it  against  British  and  French  cities. 
But  even  then  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  a  score  of  air  raids 
where  terrorized  women  and  children  fiocked  to  cellars  tiselessly 
and  frantically  to  escape  a  rain  of  explosives. 

No  country  then  possessed  great  numbers  of  these  planes  built 
purposely  for  bombing.  Today  each  nation  numbers  Its  fieet  in 
thousands.  And  today  each  plane  will  carry  10  times  the  death- 
dealing  explosives.  In  terror  every  European  nation  is  equip- 
ping everybody,  even  the  babies,  with  gas  masks.  Every  country 
is  preparing  to  evacuate  women  and  children  from  the  cities. 
One  of  the  dreads  of  EXirope  today  is  that  these  great  fleets  of 
planes  will  be  used  to  destroy  whole  cities. 

Again  It  is  hypocrisy  to  say  that  the  sole  purpose  of  bombing 
planes  is  to  destroy  roldlers,  conmiunications.  and  munitions 
works.  That  is  not  the  full  Intention.  The  purpa-^e  is  terror  and 
weakening  of  the  morale  of  the  civil  population.  That  means  the 
killing  of  women,  children.  The  experience  In  China  and  Spain 
In  the  last  2  years  only  confirms  our  worst  fears. 

n.    THE    STBATECr    OF    MODERN    WAB 

The  ancient  chivalry  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children 
has  departed  in  the  violence  of  the  times.  But  why  these  press\ire» 
and  terrors  against  women  and  children? 

To  break  down  the  morale  and  resistance  of  the  civil  population 
at  home  has  become  a  part  of  the  methods  of  war.  There  was  a 
time  when  wars  were  carried  on  exclusively  by  soMlers  and  sailors. 
The  civil  pcpvilatlons  went  about  their  routine  daily  tasks. 

Today  war  is  a  battle  of  whole  peoples.  They  must  be  mobilized 
to  the  last  atom  of  their  economic  and  emotional  strength.  All  fit 
young  men  and  boys  are  conscripted  and  thrust  into  the  battlefields. 
The  pressure  on  their  women  and  children  by  the  enemy  is  supposed 
to  react  upon  the  conscripts  at  the  front.  It  is  rupposed  to  weaken 
their  courage  and  the  resolution  of  these  huge  armies.  Or  it  is 
presumed  to  make  the  enemy  people  supplicate  its  own  government 
for  peace. 

m.    THi:  MENACE  OF  INCREASING   ARMAMENT 

Whether  the  intention  is  deliberate  direct  attack  or  only  a  threat 
of  reprisals,  this  fear  for  their  women  and  children  is  one  of  tht 
driving  forces  of  increased  armament  by  every  nation. 

One  impelling  reason  for  increasing  naval  fieets  given  by  every 
country  In  Europe  and  Asia  is  not  only  to  blockade  the  enemy* 
food  but  to  keep  open  the  lanes  of  their  own  food  supplies.  Up 
to  the  last  war  the  strength  in  the  starvation  battle  rested  with 
the  country  which  possessed  the  battleships.  But  during  that  war 
the  German  submarines  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  destroy  the 
food  supplies  destined  to  England  and  France,  even  against  their 
superior  fieets.  It  brought  British  and  French  food  supplies  into 
extreme  Jeopardy.  Since  then  the  submarine  has  been  greatly 
Improved  and  Its  numbers  vastly  increased. 

One  of  the  Impelling  reasons  lor  unceasing  building  of  bombing 
planes  is  to  prepare  reprisals  for  blockade  starv-ing  of  women  and 
children  or  reprisals  for  air  attacks. 

This  killing  of  women  and  children  haunts  every  council  table 
and  affects  every  move  of  power  politics.  It  drives  not  alone  to 
armaments.  It  drives  to  more  and  more  military  alliances  that 
breed  war. 

Until  this  menace  of  killing  women  and  children  by  food  block- 
ade and  from  the  air  Is  removed,  there  will  be  little  relief  from 
Increasing  navies  and  air  fleets.  There  will  be  little  decrease  in 
the  fear  that  is  driving  the  world  to  Its  own  destruction. 

The  standard  of  living,  the  comfort  of  all  men  is  today  being 

steadily  lowered  by  this  race  of  armaments.    It  Is  the  backs  of  the 

.   men  and  women  who  toll  that  carry  this  load  of  war  preparednaM 
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dmtiig  peace.  R  la  noMense  to  say  this  Is  paid  for  by  the  rich. 
The  pay  cornea  from  the  productivity  of  the  people.  It  U  breaking 
the  backs  of  nations  today. 

And  the  United  States  builds  correspondingly  to  meet  the  menace 
of  these  swelling  D<»vle8  and  air  fleets. 

IV.    OBJXCTTOW8  TO  LUdTATIOW   OT  WAR  MlTHODa 

Snrely  the  time  has  come  when  men  should  reno\ince  the  Btarva- 
tlon  and  massacre  of  women  and  children  as  methods  of  war. 

I  am  well  aware  that  any  protest  or  any  proposal  to  limit  these 
horrors  In  future  wars  will  be  decried  by  the  mUitarlsts  as  futile. 
They  will  say  that  the  world  has  tried  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  and 
failed  CivUlan  authorities  In  these  desperate  times  may  decry  It 
as  Impractical.  It  wUl  be  said  that  war  is  Itself  Immoral  and  to 
suggest  moral  restraint  In  conducting  war  Lb  a  hopeless  contra- 
diction. ,^    ^ 

Even  If  nations  subecrlbe  to  It  In  peace  It  will  be  said  there  can 
be  no  dependable  enforcement  after  war  begins.  Long  reasons 
will  be  adduced  to  support  its  unenforceability.  It  will  be  said  that 
In  modern  war  national  existence  Is  at  stake.  National  institu- 
tions will  be  destroyed  by  the  inevitable  revolutions  that  follow 
to  the  defeated  country.  Long  years  of  indemnities  and  oppression 
are  the  penalty  of  defeat  to  the  vanquislied.  Therefore,  It  will  be 
said  that  despite  any  agreement  to  protect  women  and  children. 
every  nation  when  once  engaged  In  war  will  Jxistlfy  every  weapon 
as  a  part  of  its  defense,  no  matter  what  their  humanitarian  agree- 
ments may  be.  I  shall  comment  upon  some  teeth  that  coxild  be 
put  Into  enforcement  In  a  moment. 

The  old  fallacy  will  be  produced  that  the  prospect  of  war  becom- 
ing more  terrible  frightens  nations  Into  keeping  the  peace.  But 
the  fact  is  nations  go  to  war  out  of  desperation  at  these  very 
threats.  The  fear  of  f rightfulness  does  not  make  for  peace.  It 
creates  fear,  hate,  and  desperation  which  drive  nations  to  war. 
The  prospect  of  killing  of  women  and  children  makes  war  more 
likely. 

Another  old  fallacy  will  be  produced.  That  is.  the  more  terrible 
war  is.  the  quicker  the  sickened  nations  will  make  peace.  But  war 
has  become  more  terrible  every  year  since  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. Every  half  century  has  seen  more  and  more  men  sacrificed 
on  the  battlefield.  It  has  seen  more  and  more  women  and  children 
sacrificed  at  home.  Human  courage  rises  far  above  any  terror  yet 
Invented. 

This  same  fallacy  pretends  that  pirttlng  the  screws  on  the  civil 
population  gets  war  over  quicker.  Such  a  policy  Is  thus  said  to  be 
more  humane.  The  last  war  proved  that  starvation  and  bombing 
only  sharpened  hate  and  hardened  resolution  to  continue. 

Even  supposing  all  these  argtunents  are  true,  are  we  to  accept 
defeat  of  international  decency?  Are  we  not  to  try  every  method, 
explore  every  channel  that  might  allay  these  causes  of  war  and 
armament  and  that  might  lead  to  protection  of  the  lives  and  minds 
of  Innocent  women  and  children?  Must  we  accept  such  a  collapse  of 
western  civilization?  Must  we  accept  the  despair  of  return  to 
barbarism? 

v.    A   PROPOSAL 

I  am  going  to  risk  a  proposal  that  might  end  the  worst  of  It. 
My  proposal  Is  that  all  nations  who  are  willing  to  do  so  shotild 
enter  an  agreement: 

1.  That  vessels  laden  solely  with  food  supplies  should  be  placed 
upon  the  same  basis  of  Immunity  as  hospital  ships.  They  should 
go  freely.  Blockade  should  not  apply  to  them.  There  should  be  no 
attack  upon  their  passage  by  either  warships  or  submarines. 

2.  That  there  shall  be  no  bombing  of  civil  populations  and  no 
bombing  anywhere  except  In  the  field  of  actual  fighting  men  on 
land  or  sea,  and  at  works  devoted  strictly  to  munitions. 

Nations  who  are  not  willing  to  enter  such  obligation  will  have  at 
l«Ast  declared  their  shameful  devotion  to  barbarism.  They  will  be 
proved  outcasu  from  civilization. 

There  u  bxunanlty  in  the  peoples  of  all  combatant  nationalities. 
Their  own  public  opinion  U  shocked  by  barbarities.  That  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  all  statesmen  In  the  la»t  war  sought  to 
ftistify  such  sets  to  their  people  as  reprisals  for  the  barbarities  of 
the  enemy.  And  through  all  discussion  of  preparednew  today  they 
4nd  Jmtmcatlon  in  their  fears  of  this  frtgbtfulness  against  them- 

•elres. 

n.  ztrroKTUTtrt 

Now  for  the  moral  teeth  that  I  propose  for  enforcement.  That 
Is  the  definite  participation  of  neutrals  of  the  world  In  protection 
against  these  barbarities.  As  a  part  of  such  agreement  the  neutral 
nations  should  become  the  referees  annoxinclng  In  authoritative 
way  any  fouls  that  take  place. 

To  effect  this,  such  agreement  should  provide  further: 

3.  That  the  shipment  of  food  supplies  in  war  to  any  blockaded 
nation  may  be  In  full  cargoes  imder  the  management  and  Juris- 
diction of  a  comnusslon  of  the  neutral  nations. 

4.  That  neutral  observers  should  be  contln  lously  In  session 
within  every  belligerent  country  to  determine  the  facts  of  any 
klllmg  of  civilians  from  the  air. 

The  whole  of  this  enforcement  by  neutrals  must  be  based  upon 
moral  forces  and  not  on  military  force  or  entanglement  in  the 
controversy.  Should  any  belligerent  be  convicted  of  deliberate 
violations,  then  neutrals  should  withdraw.  Awful  as  It  may  be, 
no  doubt  the  hells  of  reprisals  from  the  Injvired  side  would  then 
be  turned  loose. 

The  real  teeth  behind  this  enforcement  Is  public  opinion  among 
neutrals.  That  is  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  In  modem  war. 
II  it  be  pointed  up  by  definite  conviction  beyond  all  the  white- 
washing of  propaganda  It  can  be  far-reaching  in  its  consequences. 


In  the  strategy  of  modem  war  one  of  the  utmost  anxieties  of 
both  sides  is  to  hold  the  good  wiU  of  neutrals.  Or  at  least  to  pre- 
vent their  Indignation  forcing  them  to  aid  or  to  Join  the  enemy. 
The  111  will  of  neutrals  or  their  citizens  at  once  Induces  Informal 
boycotts  of  credit  and  supplies  even  do  they  go  no  further.  To 
Influence  neutral  public  opinion  In  the  last  war  every  combatant 
spent  millions  in  gigantic  propaganda.  And  they  are  spending  It 
again  today. 

Public  opinion  in  neutral  nations  does  not  react  much  to  the 
legalistic  question  of  whether  cotton  Is  contraband  or  noncontra- 
band.  It  does  not  react  much  to  Imperial  ambitions  of  com- 
batants. It  does  not  react  much  to  specious  clrcvunventlons  of 
such  Instrimients  as  the  Kellogg  Pact.  But  It  does  react  to  the 
horror  of  killing  women  and  children. 

It  Is  asserted  that  public  opinion  of  neutrals  had  no  effect  in 
the  last  war.  Contrary  to  that,  when  the  final  verdict  of  history 
Is  given.  It  win  be  found  that  the  losers  lost  not  by  law:k  of  valor 
or  courage.  They  lost  not  by  lack  of  efficiency  or  even  from  star- 
vation. They  lost  by  failure  to  heed  the  public  opinion  of  what 
were  originally  neutral  nations.  Had  the  American  sense  of 
humanities  not  been  outraged  over  years,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  we  would  have  Joined  In  that  war.  And  with  us  half  a  dozen 
hitherto  neutral  nations  Joined  also.  The  emotional  reaction  of 
the  American  people  upon  a  conviction  of  wholepale  killing  of 
women  and  children  In  another  great  war  would  come  nearer  to 
driving  our  people  to  intervention  than  all  the  other  arguments 
In  the  world. 

If  this  moral  standard  of  protection  to  women  and  children  v.ere 
once  erected  In  the  world  the  violators  could  confidently  expect 
that  the  Indignation  of  neutrals  would  bring  them  to  disaster. 

Vn.    SOME    EXPERIENCE 

Incidentally,  on  Armistice  Day  In  1929,  I  made  the  part  of  this 
proposal  relating  to  the  Immunity  of  food  ships.  It  was  approved 
by  the  leaders  In  a  score  of  nations.  Those  nations  who  did  not 
regard  It  with  favor  thought  It  one-sided.  But  they  now  find 
themselves  hideously  menaced  from  the  air.  The  double  proposal 
should  now  commend  Itself  to  those  who  then  thought  It  one- 
sided. 

In  1932  I  proposed  to  the  World  Conference  on  Land  DLsarma- 
ment  a  limitation  on  the  use  of  bombing  planes  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  representatives  of  many  rations.  I  did  not  then 
propose  enforcement  through  organized  n*  utral  action  as  I  now  do. 

To  those  who  doubt  the  practicability  jf  the  Idea  of  ships  mov- 
ing through  blockades,  I  may  point  out  that  the  Be'glan  Relief 
Commission  delivered  more  than  2,000  full  cargoes  of  food  through 
two  rings  of  blockade.  It  was  done  by  International  agreement 
imder  neutral  manarrement  operating  continuously  for  more  than 
4  years.     It  proved  that  this  could  be  done. 

Moreover,  the  conventions  as  to  the  Red  Cross  were  fairly  well 
held  to  in  the  civilized  countries  during  1914  to  1919.  The  agree- 
ments as  to  protection  of  prisoners  were  also  fairly  well  held.  At 
least  some  agreements  to  mitigate  barbarity  have  been  kept  In  war. 
These  growths  away  from  barbarism  lend  hope  for  further  progress 
toward  protection  to  women  and  children. 

If  we  wish  to  lower  our  vision  from  the  transcendent  questions 
of  hiunanlty  Involved,  we  can  find  an  Impelling  Interest  to  neu- 
trals In  these  proposals 

In  the  last  war  the  blockade  Initially  reduced  demand  and  every 
farmer  In  the  world  suffered.  Then  as  the  long  lanes  of  food  from- 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  could  not  be  used  because  of  diminished 
shipping  and  the  submarine,  the  demand  was  concentrated  on 
North  America.  And  the  farmers  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  went 
bankrupt  during  the  war.  Perhaps  someone  thinks  our  farmer 
benefited.  He  did  not.  He  has  for  years  and  Is  today  still  suf- 
fering from  the  expansion  of  submarglnal  lands  and  the  Inflation 
of  land  values  due  to  the  high  prices  of  the  war. 

vm.  cowctusiow 

Today's  Is  perhaps  a  poor  atmosphere  to  make  any  proposal  to 
mitigate  the  barbarities  of  war.  Bo  many  are  desperate  with  fear, 
so  many  have  learned  to  hate.  So  much  hatred  and  fear  are  being 
stimulated  by  the  artifices  of  propaganda. 

It  Is  true  the  procsssss  which  lesseoed  the  causes  of  war  and 
made  for  peace  have  been  greatly  weakened.  It  Is  a  tragic  fact 
that  In  6  years  the  treaties  limiting  the  navies  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  hopeful  negotiations  to  limit  land  arms  have  died 
away.  Encouraging  international  action  by  the  world  conference 
to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  world  was  suppressed.  Nations 
have  lawlessly  violated  their  pledges  never  to  \ise  war  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  national  policies.  Every  large  nation  Is  arming  to  the 
teeth.  The  standards  of  living  all  over  the  world  are  being  low- 
ered to  pay  for  Increasing  arms.  Fear  Is  rampant.  The  only 
methods  of  peace  today  seem  to  be  military  alliances,  threats  of 
force,  and  delicate  balances  of  armed  power. 

All  this  may  seem  discouraging.  But  there  are  times  when  to 
rellft  the  banner  of  moral  standards  Is  essential.  For  unless  It  Is 
raised  there  will  be  no  morals.  Because  hate  and  violence  have 
arisen  In  men  Is  no  excuse  that  we  shall  forsake  reason  and 
humanity. 

For  America  to  voice  these  Ideas  on  behalf  of  women  and  chil- 
dren requires  no  use  of  force.  It  needs  no  military  alliances,  no 
leagues,  no  sanctions.  It  requires  no  power  politics.  But  that 
voice  when  raised  on  behalf  of  humanity  can  be  a  most  p>otent 
force  In  the  world  today 

We  possess  a  great  moral  power,  and  we  shotild  use  It  to  save 
mankind  from  the  barbarities  cf  war.     Thereby  we  will  promote 
i  peace.    In  this  we  will  be  right  at  all  times. 
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or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  money  which  is  being  spent  by  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economics  Committee,  together  with  the 
far-rearhing  consequences  of  the  study  which  it  is  making 
and  perhaps  the  revolutionary  legislation  which  will  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  after  it  has  concluded  its  re- 
search. I  de.sire  to  present  for  the  information  of  the  House 
the  following  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

THE  b'MAHONET   BILL 

When  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  was  formed 
It  was  widely  advertised  as  a  body  that  would  examine  the  problem 
of  monopoly  with  an  open  mind  and  give  all  interests  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  For  a  time  it  seemed  to  be  actually  following 
that  course,  but  In  recent  months  Its  hearings  have  had  too  often 
the  air  of  staged  performances.  It  has  listened  to  carefully  pre- 
pared testimony  of  admlnlstrallon  officials  or  of  Its  own  members, 
putting  forward  various  economic  schemes  or  making  various 
charges  against  the  conduct  of  this  or  that  industry,  and  before 
the  representatives  of  one  Industry  have  had  an  opportimlty  to 
muster  their  evidence  or  reply  to  the  charges,  the  committee  has 
been  off  on  another  tack,  "exploring"  some  other  phase  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

Several  recent  developments  Increase  the  suspicion  that  the  com- 
mittee has  made  up  Its  mind  on  some  of  its  most  important  con- 
clusions before  listening  to  the  evidence.  A  few  days  ago.  for 
example.  Chairman  O'Mahoney  Introduced  a  highly  questionable 
bill  to  allow  the  United  States  Government  Itself  to  sue  a  corpora- 
tion violating  the  antitrust  laws  for  civil  penalties.  The  corpora- 
tion would  be  made  liable  to  forfeit  to  the  Government  a  sum 
equal  to  twice  its  total  net  Income  during  every  month  in  which 
the  alleged  violation  occurred,  and  every  officer  and  director  of  the 
corporation  who  had  participated  in  the  violation  would  be  made 
personally  liable  to  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  twice  his  compensation 
from  the  corporation  for  every  month  during  which  the  violation 
occurred. 

As  the  Government  might  win  verdicts  that  certain  "violations" 
had  been  going  on  for  years.  It  Is  obvious  that  such  excessive  pen- 
alties could  not  merely  personally  ruin  the  officers  of  corporations 
but  force  great  corporations  thenuwlvcs  completely  out  of  business. 
As  the  antitrust  laws  have  always  been  very  vague  In  their  out- 
lines, as  such  crucial  phrases  as  "restraint  of  trade"  are  subject 
to  the  broadest  sort  of  Interpretation,  such  a  law  might  place 
inordinate  powers  In  the  hands  of  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Juxtlc*.  and  intimidate  business  in  a  very  serious  way. 

Yet  though  the  public  did  not  even  hear  of  Senator  CMAHOwtT'i 
propoMil  until  a  few  days  ago.  It  1*  already  made  known  that  the 
T,  N.  B  C  will  endorse  that  propoaal  in  lU  preliminary  report,  which 
Is  expected  within  the  next  10  days.  Meanwhile  there  will  be  no 
adequate  opportunity  for  the  public  to  sift  the  merit*  of  so  im- 
portant a  measure.  It  1»  Ironic  to  recall  that  It  waa  to  the 
T.  N  E  C.  that  the  President  addressed  his  recent  question  of  how  to 
get  Idle  men,  idle  machines,  and  Idle  money  back  to  work.  There 
Is  no  more  certain  device  for  frightening  money  Into  continued 
Idleness,  and  consequently  for  keeping  both  machines  and  men 
Idle,  than  by  Imposing  on  business  drastically  excessive  penalties 
for  vaguely  defined  legal  violations. 
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or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 
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Wednesday.  July  12,  1939 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  position  of  this  coun- 
try should  be  endangered  in  the  immediate  future  by  any 


conflagration,  any  incipient  war  brewing  among  the  European 
nations  of  such  moment  and  so  portentous  as  to  necessitate 
the  United  States  to  engage  indirectly  therein  by  providing 
arms,  munitions,  implements,  and  sinews  of  war  to  one  side 
or  the  other — and  it  is  this  denial  of  direct  opportunity  to 
take  sides  even  under  present  conditions  which  seemingly 
has  led  so  many  to  inveigh  so  heartily  against  the  action  of 
the  Senate  committee  whereby  it  postponed  Neutrality  Act 
revision  until  the  Congress  meets  again — action  which,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  aflBrms  the  action  recently  taken 
by  the  minority  of  the  House  membership  when  it  voted  on 
the  same  Neutrality  Act — when,  as,  and  if  such  a  situation 
should  obtain  among  the  nations  of  Europe  as  would  endan^ier 
us,  it  would  seem  not  only  responsive  to  reason  but  of  para- 
mount, transcendent  importance  that  "the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple"— the  Congress  of  the  United  States — should  be  called 
into  immediate  session  thus  accurately  to  reflect  the  intimate 
reactions  of  the  people  to  any  danger  which  might  conceiv- 
ably threaten  them  from  without. 

The  Congress,  being  in  session  as  it  should  be  under  such 
circumstances,  could  then  enact  such  legislation  as  the  tem- 
per of  the  times  and  the  then  existing  situation  might  de- 
mand. Moreover,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  those 
days  the  Congress  can  be  called  into  immediate  session  with 
negligible  delay.  As  the  perspicacious  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Arthur  Krock,  today  takes  occasion  to  say: 

A  special  session  of  Congress  can  In  these  days  be  assembled 
rapidly  and  public  opinion  formed  by  siich  events  as  listed  above 
presumably  would  force  speedy  action. 

You  should  read  this  entire  article  by  Mr.  Krock.  It  gives 
a  clear,  keen,  penetrating  picture  of  the  Washington  temper 
as  well  as  a  concise  summary  of  the  problem  which  has  been 
so  widely  discussed  and  so  ably  debated  these  past  few  weeks. 
So  that  you  may  do  so,  I  incorporate  the  article  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

He  says: 

The  struggle  in  Congress  over  the  administration's  proposals  to 
revise  war-policy  legislation  has  been  so  thoroughly  dramatized  by 
politics  that  "joy  In  Berlin  and  Rome"  Is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  Senate  committee's  action  today  In  shelving  revision  for  the 
remamder  of  this  session.  The  dictators  and  governments  on  the 
axis  are  entitled  to  their  hour  of  joy.  But  before  they  proceed  to 
base  any  dynamic  policy  on  what  has  happened  here  they  would 
be  well  advised  to  obtain  a  sound  analysis  of  the  reasons. 

Some  of  these  reasons  are: 

(1)  Distrust  In  Congress  of  the  fourth  New  Deal's  foreign  section 
on  two  grounds:  (a)  The  political  fear  that  to  sustain  It  would 
give  the  President  additional  powers  on  the  thrcFhold  of  a  national 
election,  and  (b)  the  temperamental  fear  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  might 
not  wisely  use  the  power  to  arm  one  set  of  belligerents  against 
another. 

(2)  Conviction  among  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  favor  a  negative  foreign  policy 
as  long  as  It  can  be  maintained,  and,  in  the  preface  of  war,  want 
no  allies, 

(3)  Historic  lack  of  concern  over  the  European  situation  because 
of  the  repeated  itcttlcmrnt  of  recent  crises;  the  buoyancy  of  the 
British  "appear,ement"  faction;  the  war-drbt  defaults;  and  the 
congenital  American  stisplclon  that  European  nations  seek  only  to 
exploit  the  United  States. 

But  most  Improbably  did  two  other  considerations  enter  Irto 
the  action  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  today.  Tliese 
are  (1)  the  attempt  of  the  inner  circle  new  dealers  to  defeat  for 
renomlnatlon  Senators  Obobce  and  OiLtxm,  who  voted  today  with 
the  committee  majority  after  having  been  represented  as  unde- 
cided; and  (2)  any  belief  In  Congress  that  If  the  axis  powers 
start  a  war  abroad,  this  country  will  be  neutral  In  spirit.  Indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  France  or  Great  Britain  or  actually  sympa- 
thetic with  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

ABOUT     FACE    COULD    BE    SPEEDT 

If  the  authorities  in  Berlin  or  Rome  are  told  either  of  these 
two  things,  particularly  the  second,  and  If  they  should  believe 
such  rep<jrts.  they  would  do  well  to  recheck  their  Information. 
Any  change  in  policy  based  en  this  presumption  or  belief  faces 
the  same  consequehces  as  those  which  followed  the  German  pro- 
cedure In  1914  when  the  Kaiser  was  assured  Great  Britain  would 
not  join  the  war.  At  a  special  session  called  on  the  outbreak  of 
European  war,  or  during  a  regular  s.?ssion  punctuated  by  war 
and  air  attacks  on  nonaxls  cities,  many  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  voted  recently  to  keep  down  the  President's 
powers  in  wartime  would  quickly  reverse  themselves. 

A  special  session  of  Congress  can  In  these  days  be  assembled 
rapidly,  and  public  opinion  formed  by  such  events  as  listed 
above  presumably  would  force  speedy  action  In  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. During  a  regular  session  Presidential  discretionary  war 
powers  could  be  voted  even  more  speedily. 
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Had  Mr.  RooeeTelt.  beglnnlnj?  with  the  Chicago  'quarantine 
speech  In  1937.  pursued  a  less  aggressive  verbal  foreign  policy,  and 
had  he  refrained  from  certain  alarmist  statements  implying  the 
extreme  probability  of  war.  It  is  probable  Congress  would  have 
acceded  to  his  request  and  abolished  the  wartime  arms  embargo. 
Had  he  some  time  ago  nmde  It  wholly  clear  he  wUl  not  seek  a 
third  Presidential  nomination  Instead  of  suffering  the  contrary 
suspicion  to  be  planted  and  dally  watered,  that  probability  would 
have  been  even  greater.  These  are  the  plain  facts  of  the  situation, 
rarely  conceded  In  congressional  speeches,  but  strongly  influencing 
neutrality  legislation.  Yet  this  observer  is  far  from  solitary  In 
the  conclusion  that  the  actuality  of  war  in  Europe  woiUd  sweep 
even  these  aside. 

SHARING    THI    RESPOKSIBnJTY 

If  the  war  prospect  in  Europe  Is  as  acute  as  the  President  and 
his  chief  foreign-policy  advisers  appear  to  believe  it  Is.  and  if  the 
"Joy  in  Berlin  and  Rome"  over  the  action  of  the  Senate  committee 
today  Induces  the  dictators  to  precipitate  that  war,  the  responsi- 
bility on  this  side  of  the  ocean  will  not  be  wholly  that  of  Con<^ress 
by  any  means.  Its  majority  Is  Isolationist.  This  majority  disbe- 
lieves in  the  estimate  of  a  much  better  Informed  observer,  the 
President  It  also  rejects  his  sound  thesis  that  material  notice  to 
the  dictators  In  advance  that  we  will  arm  the  French  and  the 
British  will  serve  as  a  preventive  of  war.  In  these  particulars 
the  Congress  majority  must  accept  a  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  any  disastrous  results  of  the  Senate  committee's  postponement 
vote  today. 

But  to  the  extent  that  the  President's  tactics  have  fed  the  Iso- 
lationist sentiment,  encouraged  disbelief  In  the  gravity  and  Immi- 
nence of  the  war  crisis,  aroused  the  fear  and  suspicion  of  his 
political  foes,  and  made  It  possible  for  demagogues  to  pull  out  all 
the  stops  on  the  organ  of  American  aloofness,  he  must  be  assessed 
with  what.  If  anything,  flows  from  today's  vote  should  Congress 
adjourn  without  upsetting  Its  mandate.  It  Is  this  sort  of  contest, 
with  blood  and  treasure  and  clvllizat'on  as  Its  possible  stakes, 
which  fosters  the  wish  that  some  legal  means  could  be  found  to 
limit  Presidential  successions;  some  m.^c  c  be  devised  to  put  for- 
eign and  domestic  politics  Into  separate  compartments,  and  to 
touch  with  celestial  spirit  and  vision  all  public  persous  who  deal 
with  the  issues  of  war  and  peace. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  this 
celebration  is  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Tammany  and  is 
the  outstanding  patriotic  celebration  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  occasion  of  this  celebration  we  find 
assembled  outstanding  figures  in  the  religious,  civic,  mili- 
tary, and  public  life  of  the  community  paying  tribute  to  the 
Society  of  Tammany,  in  addition  to  their  brilliant  speeches 
on  the  traditions  of  Independence  E>ay  and  the  patriotism 
of  our  people.  This  year,  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience,  the  following  address  was  delivered  by  one  of  our 
distinguished  naval  ofl&cers. 

ADDRESS    BY    REAH    ADMIRAL    CLARK    H.    WOODWARD.    UNrTED    STATES    NAVT 

Worthy  Grand  Sachem,  dlstlngrulshed  guests,  friends,  I  feel  greatly 
honored  at  being  Invited  to  participate  again  this  year  In  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  ceremonies  of  your  patriotic  and  fratermU  orgaruza- 
tion.  Thouch  our  ceremonies  tonight  are  a  few  days  In  advance  of 
the  Glorious  Fourth,  they  lack  none  of  the  patriotic  fervor  to  be 
exhibited  on  that  day  of  days. 

This  is  the  season  of  patriotic  celebrations,  reminding  us  of  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  our  forefathers  and  of  the  great  heritage 
they  left  for  us  to  enjoy. 

Two  weeks  age  we  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-second 
anniversary  of  the  official  adoption  by  the  Continental  Congress  of 
our  national  flag — that  glorious  banner  of  13  stripes,  straight  and 
true  with  a  field  of  13  stars  representing  the  new  constellation  In 
the  galaxy  of  nations.  In  the  fabric  of  that  flag  is  woven  the  saga 
of  ^he  greatest  political  experiment  ever  made  by  man. 

Next  Tuesday,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  all  other  places  where  Old  Glory  flies,  our  fellow 
citizens  will  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-third  anniversary 
of  our  Independence — when  our  forefathers  cast  off  the  foreign 
tyrannical  yoke  that  had  borne  so  heavily  upon  them;  when  they 


established  this  democratic  union  which  has  stood  for  six  genera- 
tions ard  endured  through  the  acid  test  of  Its  various  wars  from 
Valley   Forge   to  Chateau   Thierry.   Including   a   war   between   the 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  review  the  patriotic  actions  of  otir  fore- 
bears in  the  days  of  1776.  as  glorious  as  they  were,  but  shall  speak 
more  pertinently  of  our  present-day  obligations  as  loyal  American 

citizens.  ...^  *. 

Harking  back  to  Flag  Day.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  are  not 
more  de^ltely  flng-consclous  In  this  country.  The  American  flag 
is  not  seen  as  often  as  it  might  be  nor.  when  seen,  honored  as 
ceremoniously  as  It  should  be.  We  frequently  pass  beneath  It  with- 
out even  an  upward  glance  at  its  bright  colors.  We  take  It  too 
much  for  granted  vflthout  realizing  for  what  It  stands.  With  for- 
eign Rac"  and  symbols  all  around  us  it  Is  fitting  and  proper  that 
our  people  should  have  a  day  each  year  to  glorify  our  flag  and  be 
reminded  of  Its  protecting  power  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  the  emblem  of  this  country's  majesty  and  sovereignty  and 
the  living  symbol  of  the  will  to  be  free  as  an  Indestructible  union 
of  Indestructible  self-governing  States.  It  can  never  mean  more 
than  we  make  It  mean.  Through  ovir  Federal  Constitution  Old 
Glory  proclaims  the  principles  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  equality 
of  opporttmity  under  the  law,  and  symbolizes  the  enjoyment  of  a 
happy  life  with  liberty  and  tolerance. 

It  belongs  to  no  political  party,  class,  or  creed,  and  stands  for 
no  oppressive  "Ism."  What  it  docs  stand  for  is  true  Amenctinism. 
a  united  country,  and  a  protective  democratic  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.  It  is  a  battle  flag  of 
freedom  which  must  be  fought  for  and  rededicated  day  by  day  In 
order  to  preserve  our  hard-fought-for  liberty.  There  is  no  room 
beneath  Its  folds  for  those  who  would  overthrow  our  traditional 
self-government  In  which  we  still  have  abiding  faith. 

In  all  the  wars  In  which  our  country  has  engaged  In  Its  183  years 
of  existence  our  soldiers  and  sailors  have  saluted  death  unafraid, 
exalted  by  an  Inexpressible  feellhg  that  they  were  flghtlng  under 
that  flag  and  In  dcfen.-'e  of  our  liberties  In  order  that  our  country 
might  become  a  free  and  Independent  nation,  contlntie  as  nn  In- 
separable union,  and  remain  deaf  to  the  siren  songs  of  Old  World 
alliances. 

The  ranks  of  our  veterans  are  growing  thinner  as  the  years  pass, 
but  those  who  remained  after  each  conflict  have  been  a  constant 
reminder  to  succeeding  generations  of  those  qualities  of  honor, 
courage,  and  sacrifice  which  not  only  kept  cur  country  united  but 
made  this  Nation  great. 

That  the  youth  of  yesterday  emulated  their  example  of  loyalty, 
devotion  to  duty,  and  patriotism  was  shown  In  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can W(.r,  Philippine  Insurrection,  Boxer  campatgn,  and  World  War, 
And  nhould  we  be  plunged  Into  another  conflict,  I  am  confident 
that  the  same  spirit  of  felf-nbnegatlon  Induced  by  love  of  country 
would  guide  the  youth  of  tomorrow — even  though  now  subjected  to 
all  sorts  of  subversive  propaganda,  false  philosophies,  and  Imported 
un-Amcrlcan  "igms." 

As   we   all   know,   there   are   many  organizations   masquerndtng 
under  the  name  of   'p^ace"  societies  and  othfT  Innocuou-^-soundlng 
titles  that  are  making  vicious  effort  to  weaken  our  common  de- 
fense, demoralize  our  general  welfare,  and   destroy  our  dome-^tlc 
tranquillity     by     spreading     antlpreparedne-ss-propaganda     seeds 
throughout  our  country*,  taking  advantage  of  the  fertile  soil  our 
country  so  Innocently  provides.     There  are  other  more  dangerous, 
unmoral,  and  treasonable  organizations,  conducted  for  foreign  in- 
terests, that  are  deliberately  attempting  to  mislead   on-the-fcnce 
patriots   and   mold   public   opinion    In   favor   of   their   Inherently 
selfish   antidemocratic   ideologies — whose   deplorable    excesses   have 
brought  serious  adversity  and  even  political  chaos  to  other  lands — 
I    with  the  unalterable  Intention  of  undermining  our  entire  social 
I    structure  and  ultimately  overthrowing  our  form  of  government,  by 
I    force   if  nece^.^ary. 

The  Communists,  as  we  have  seen  recently,  are  even  making  a 

I    brazen  pretense  at  whitewashi.ng  their  "red"  aims  by  their  newly 

adopted    conptltutlon.     This     phony     blind     constitutes     a     fresh 

;    menace  to  Indifferent   and   misinformed  patriots,   for   after   all   it 

I    Is  still  a  revolutionary  party  carrying  on  Its  work  as  before  and 

using  its  new  constitution  as  the  gold  brick  "come  on"  to  fool 

the  public. 

Their  promise  of  greater  liberty.  Justice,  and  freedom  Is  only  a 
catch  phrase  to  which  their  own  fundamental  negation  of  liberty. 
Justice,  and  freedom  puts  the  He.  Their  guarantee  of  private 
rights  and  civil  liberties  has  been  proved  to  be  a  colorful  myth. 
The  "red"  dictatorship  is  nothing  but  the  old  tyranny  aggrandized 
and  those  of  the  Fascists  and  Nazis — -being  built  on  similar  founda- 
tions— follow  closely  in  its  wake  with  their  oppression  and  usurpa- 
tion of  power  and  suppression  cf  the  Individual  In  favor  of  the 
state  while  pretending  to  glorify  collectivism. 

It  Is  these  alien  "isms"  particularly  and  all  other  unfriendly 
Influences  in  our  midst  which  seek  our  ruin  that  all  loyal  Ameri- 
cans should  unceasingly  combat  by  building  up  the  patriotic 
character  of  our  rising  generations.  What  are  we.  as  citizens  of 
this  great  country,  doing  to  encourage  the  proper  training  of  the 
young  men  of  today  to  prepare  themselves  as  replacements  for 
the  present  national  defenders?  Are  we  to  permit  these  alien  sub- 
verters  who  threaten  cur  most  cherished  fundamental  Ideals  and 
proudest  heritage  from  the  past  to  work  freely  In  our  land? 

Let  us  be  neither  fools  nor  cowards  by  sitting  Idly  by  and  show- 
ing apathetic  indifference  to  these  publicized  borings  from  within 
and  secret  attacks  from  abroad  by  more  subtle  forms  of  intrigue 
and  political  espionage  on  our  free  Institutions  and  liberties  Fac- 
ing the  facts,  as  all  true  patriots  should  do,  we  must  stand  lika 
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the  Mlnutemen  of  1T76.  ready  to  combat  these  doctrines  of  evil. 
The  warning  signal  of  great  danger  has  been  sounded. 

Veterans  of  past  wars,  by  their  loyalty  and  devoted  service,  have 
demonstrated  their  conviction  that  American  cltlzen.shlp  carries 
with  It  obligations  as  well  as  privileges.  Upon  the  men  of  today 
rests  the  obligation  of  enlightening  the  youth  of  our  country,  by 
precept  and  example,  in  the  duties  and  high  character  of  American 
citizenship — remembering  that  It  was  American  principles  that 
made  us  a  great  and  prosperous  Nation.  The  freedom  we  have 
was  hard  fought  for,  but  may  easily  be  lost. 

The  overthrow  of  all  democratic  and  free  Institutions  In  the  past 
has  taken  place  primarily  because  of  the  Inertia  of  the  people.  By 
the  same  token  It  can  happen  here,  despite  our  feeling  of  security. 

It  has  been  truly  said.  "Liberty  Is  born  of  war  and  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  war."  Former  President  Coolidge  summed  up  the 
thought  In  these  words: 

"We  have  come  Into  our  present  high  estate  through  trial  and 
suffering  and  sacrifice.  That  which  was  required  to  produce  the 
present  standards  of  society  will  ever  be  required  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Unless  there  Is  an  eternal  readiness  to  respond  with  the 
fame  faith,  the  same  courage,  and  the  same  devotion  in  the  defense 
of  our  institutions  which  were  exhibited  In  their  establishmtnt, 
we  shall  be  dispossessed  and  others  of  sterner  fiber  will  seize  on 
our  Inheritance." 

What  do  we  find  today?  Radical  Immigrants  coming  to  America 
to  avoid  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  countries  of  their  birth: 
instead  of  following  In  the  footsteps  of  those  earlier  Immigrants 
who  cast  In  their  lot  with  the  founders  of  this  country  in  un 
effort  to  make  it  the  haven  of  liberty,  Justice,  and  freedom  it  is 
today,  on  arrival  here  these  later  Immigrants  not  only  become 
critical  of  the  land  which  gives  them  asylum  and  of  Its  institutions, 
but  even  combine  through  Trojan  horse  tactics  In  a  sinister  attempt 
to  destroy  the  very  Government  which  gives  them  protection  and 
convert  It  Into  the  same  type  of  despotic  government  from  which 
they  recently  fled. 

Americans  should  not  stand  for  this  much  longer.  These  sub- 
versive elements  are  destroying  the  moral  fiber  of  the  country's 
old  and  young  alike.  We  mtist  gird  for  battle  to  save  American 
youth. 

What  we  need  today  is  more  of  that  good,  old-fashioned,  honest- 
to-goodness  patriotism — the  kind  that  gives  a  tug  at  the  heart- 
strings and  makes  a  person  feel  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  these 
United  States,  the  greatest  country  on  earth:  the  kind  that  gives 
UH  an  Internal  glow  when  we  see  our  flag  waving  on  high;  the 
kind   that  Inspires  us  when  we  hear  the   national   anthem. 

Unfortunately,  however.  In  this  day  of  so-called  advanced  think- 
ing, this  brand  of  patriotism  has  been  somewhat  outmoded  In  too 
many  of  our  educational  Institutions  by  Intellectual  an!\rchlsts 
teaching  the  theories  of  Internationalism  or  of  alien  Ideologies,  and 
fostering  the  subversive  movement  of  nonpartlrtpatlon  In  war. 
Such  traducing  of  our  schools  and  colleges  by  malicious  ogcnts  of 
un-American  "isms"  must  be  stopped  by  the  challenge  of  putrlotlc 
groups  cooperating  In  a  crusade  to  save  America  for  Americans. 

No  nation  can  rise  above  the  concept  Its  citizens  have  of  patri- 
otism, and  when  a  country  reaches  the  point  where  Its  people  have 
no  faith  or  confidence  In  It.  that  country  Is  surely  on  the  to- 
boggan slide  to  decadence.  That  has  been  the  history  of  other 
nations  In  the  past  which  have  lost  national  spirit.  And  history 
has  a  sad  way  of  repeating  Itself. 

In  view  of  all  this,  recent  events  here  In  New  York  City  and  In 
other  communities  throughout  the  country  have  been  very  heart- 
ening. On  Sunday  last  a  most  Impressive  and  historic  ceremony 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  various  patriotic  organizations.  It 
was  the  observance  of  cltlzen.shlp  day  In  honor  of  American-born 
youth  who  became  of  age  during  the  past  year. 

The  ceremonies,  which  included  the  oath  of  good  citizenship, 
were  arranged  to  Impress  upon  them  the  great  significance  of  their 
new  status  and  to  emphasize  the  value  of  their  heritage  In  our 
great  democracy.  It  Is  upon  these  citizens  and  future  generations 
that  the  continuance  of  democracy  in  this  country  depends. 

Having  thus  attained  the  full  stature  of  citizenship,  they  should 
now  be  ready  and  willing  to  fulfill  their  duty  toward  society  in 
general  and  themselves  In  particular  by  exercising  the  precious 
rights  of  an  American  citizen.  No  gift  can  be  conferred  by  this 
Nation  on  any  person  greater  than  that  of  citizenship.  No  decla- 
ration can  mean  or  Imply  more  than  that  simple  phrase  "I  am  an 
American." 

Those  who  have  attained  this  high  estate,  however,  must  realize 
that  with  the  privilege  of  citizenship  goes  the  solemn  obligation 
to  uphold  American  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  and  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  Nation  from  enemies  both  within  and  beyond 
our  gates. 

It  is  this  latter  obligation  that  I  desire  particularly  to  emphasize 
this  evening.  If  we  are  to  save  this  country  from  the  dire  fate  of 
certain  European  nations.  It  is  Incumbent  on  all  good  citizens  to 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  only  true  "Ism" — Americanism — and  help 
patriotically  to  preserve  the  principles  of  our  democratic  Institu- 
tions and  the  Ideals  of  our  great  system  of  government. 

The  solemn  civic  duty  with  which  we  are  charged  include-s  the 
teaching  of  the  youth  of  today  to  support  the  American  system  of 
government,  the  American  Constitution,  American  institutions  and 
ideals,  and  guard  vigilantly  American  principles  against  assaults  of 
whatever  character  or  from  whatever  source.  The  American  sys- 
tem cf  government  has  given  to  its  people  the  greatest  prosperity, 
happiness.  Individual  freedom,  and  social  security  known  to  the 
world,  Its  one  great  weakness  being  the  Inability  to  stamp  out 


quickly  subversive  doctrines  and  deal  promptly  and  effectively  with 
those  who  are  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government  by  force. 

One  of  the  favorite  targets  of  attack  by  these  who  scoff  at  pa- 
triotism Is  the  question  of  national  defense  on  the  wholly  false 
premise  that  the  existence  of  an  army  and  navy  Is  a  potent  caus; 
of  war.  Yet  our  own  history  shows  that  no  one  of  the  six  major 
conflicts  In  which  we  have  engaged  In  our  163  years  of  national 
life  was  caused  by  the  existence  of  our  armed  forces.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  each  war  found  us  utterly  unprepared  both  on  the 
land  and  on  sea. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  our  Army  and  Navy  do  not 
exist  for  waging  war  but  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace.  We 
who  have  experienced  war.  knowing  too  well  Its  horrors  and  suffer- 
ing, hate  war.  We  do  not  have  even  a  voice  In  the  declaration  of 
war.  This  Is  decided  wholly  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  armed 
forces  are  called  in  only  after  all  efforts  for  peace  are  exhausted. 
It  Is  then  that  the  Nation's  defenders  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
people. 

Being  the  first  to  suffer  and  to  die,  we  of  the  regular  armed 
forces  of  the  country  enthusiastically  Join  our  civilian  brothers  In 
the  hope  for  perpetual  pwace.  However,  we  realize  the  impossi- 
bility of  such  an  Ideal  condition  In  this  war-torn  world,  particu- 
larly now  when  strong  predatory  nations,  arming  to  the  teeth,  and 
regardless  of  treaties,  are  ruthlessly  attacking  and  annexing  terri- 
tory of  weaker  neighbors  In  their  lust  for  greater  power — though 
making  the  hypocritical  diplomatic  claim  of  promoting  mutual 
friendly  cooperation,  prosperity,  and  public  welfare  thereby.  Fur- 
thermore, the  systematic  and  purposeful  propaganda  of  certain  for- 
eign nations  in  spreading  their  aggressive  political  activities  In 
Central  and  South  America  Is  a  growing  challenge  to  the  Influence 
of  the  United  States  which  imdoubtedly,  If  continued  or  Increased, 
will  menace  the  preservation  of  peace  as  our  Monroe  Doctrine — In 
the  support  of  which  we  have  never  wavered — views  any  attempt 
of  foreign  powers  to  colonize  or  extend  their  political  sjrstem  to  this 
hemisphere  as  being  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

In  consequence,  prudence  dictates  a  realistic  preparedness  against 
all  eventualities,  which  for  the  United  States  means  nothing  less 
than  a  "Navy  second  to  none"  and  a  well-equipped  efficient  Army 
of  sufficient  size  to  defend  our  land.  Our  main  reliance,  however, 
will  never  be — as  It  always  has  been  in  the  past — on  that  great 
body  of  patriotic  citizens  who  enroll  under  our  glorious  flag  when 
the  country  Is  In  danger.  After  all,  war — whether  it  be  against 
crime,  communism,  or  another  naMon — can  never  be  more  effec- 
tive than  the  preparations  made  In  advance  to  conduct  It.  All 
social  order  depends,  eventually,  on  force, 

Todiy  80  percent  of  the  world  -comparatively  weak  nnd  disor- 
ganized— arc  terrorized  by  the  other  organized,  strong,  and  preda- 
tory 20  percent, 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  "Ood  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who 
love  It,  and  are  always  ready  to  guard  and  defend  It "  Therefore, 
let  us  take  as  our  slogan:  "On  guard  America — Now." 

By  valor  and  virtue  let  us.  as  patriotic  American  cltizena,  forever 
stand  firm  and  loyal  to  God,  country,  and  flag. 


The  Wagner  Health  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12, 1939 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  California  Medical  Association: 

Whereas  a  proposed  Federal  law,  submitted  by  United  States 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York,  and  known  as  the 
Wagner  health  bill  (S.  1620)  Is  now  being  considered  In  Senate 
committee  hearings  at  Washington,  D.  C;  and 

Whereas  S.  1620,  if  enacted  Into  law,  would  Introduce  such 
radical  changes  In  the  public  health  set-up  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,  as  well  as  In  curative  medical  practice,  that 
a  real  menace  would  be  created  to  the  public  health  interests  of 
United  States  citizens,  as  well  as  to  medical  practice  standards  as 
now  constituted,  and  also  to  the  ancillary  hospital  and  other 
services  associated  In  preventive  and  curative  medicine;   and 

V.Tiereas  the  existing  plan  of  medical  practice,  based  as  it  is  on 
a  merit  system  of  competitive  practice,  free  from  all  political 
domination  and  paternalism,  has  been  largely  rerponslble  for 
making  It  possible  for  the  United  States  and  Its  federated  Com- 
monwealths to  show  the  lowest  morbidity  and  mortality  rates 
among  civilized  nations:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  California  Medical  Association,  through  its 
council,  ITiat  the  California  Representatives  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  be  requested  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  prevent  the  passage  of  S.  16*20.  and  of  proposed 
laws  of  analogous  nature,  such  as  the  amendments  to  U.  B.  G635 
proposed  by  Senator  Wagnex. 
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Samuel  Davis  McReynolds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12,  1929 

Mr.  PLU^-ILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  full  well  that  I 
can  add  nothing  to  the  deserved  tributes  which  have  been 
so  eloquently  paid  to  my  friend  Samuel  D.  McReynolds. 

My  inclination  at  this  time  is  to  say  nothing,  for  words 
fail  me  when  I  undertake  to  measure  with  them  the  grief 
I  feel  at  his  passing.  I  fear,  however,  he  might  not  under- 
stand why  his  old  friend  did  not  say  something,  for  our 
friendship  was  intimate  and  close,  and  of  long  standing. 
Those  of  you  who  did  not  know  him  must  appreciate  from 
what  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  it  was  both  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  such  a  man. 

With  no  ful.someness.  I  can  say  that  no  man  I  ever  knew 
was  more  justly  entitled  to  or  so  sure  of  hearing  the  plaudit: 

Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  the  ruler  over  many  things: 
enter  thou  Into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. 

Hail  and  farewell,  my  friend,  we  shall  not  forget  you. 
We  shall  lay  your  mortal  remains  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains you  loved,  and  from  whence  you  came,  and  in  the 
soil  of  which  you  were  an  Integrant  part;  for  you  belong 
within  those  borders  bounded  by  mountain-high  horizons. 
You  were  typical  of  the  mountains  and  the  hills  and  the 
valleys  of  Tennessee,  and  you  shall  sleep  among  them;  and 
"at  home."  And  I  know,  my  friend,  that  somewhere,  some- 
time, we  shall  meet  again — 

When  the  blue  hills  grow  tender,  when  they  pull 
The  twilight  close  with  ge^^ture  beautiful, 
And  shadows  are  their  garments,  and  the  air 
Deepens,  and  the  wild  veery  is  at  prayer 

•     •     •     I  know 
That  somehow,  sometime,  I  shall  follow 
to  the  still  land  beyond  the  evening  star, 
r^         where  everlasting  hills  and  valleys  are. 
And  silence  may  not  hurt  us  any  more. 
And  terror  shall  be  past,  and  grief,  and  war! 


William  Ben  Cravens 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  ser\ice  of  Hon.  William  Ben 
Cravens,  late  a  Rt  present  at  ive  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  BCERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assembled  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  in  no  sense  the  place  to  make  social  contacts 
or  a  place  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  character,  real 
ability,  and  fidelity  of  Its  membership.  We  meet,  discuss 
measures  calendared  for  legislation,  and  hear  debates  often 
not  germane  to  the  subject  matter  under  consideration.  If 
this  was  the  only  opportunity  the  Members  had  to  form  a 
Just  estimate  of  our  colleagues.  I  fear  most  of  us  would  go 


home  wondering  why  our .  constituents  sent  us  to  be  their 
representatives  in  the  greatest  legislative  body  on  earth. 

Fortunately  for  us  and  our  coimtry  we  do  get  an  opportu- 
nity to  know  each  other  when  we  come  to  consider  all  legis- 
lation before  cur  several  committees,  and  every  Member  of 
Congress,  if  he  remains  in  Congress  for  several  terms,  will 
at  some  time  have  some  intimate  contact  with  his  fellow 
Members  which  unfolds  the  character  and  vie^^^)oint  of  each 
Member  and  it  enables  us  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross. 
Seldom  are  we  disappointed  and  those  revelations  lead  me 
to  assert  that  no  more  patriotic  or  diligent  body  of  men 
could  assemble  on  this  earth  to  legislate  for  a  Nation  than 
those  who  from  session  to  session  compose  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  possible,  of  course. 
to  have  a  few  unworthy  men  in  such  a  body,  but  in  this 
body  these  men  are  few  and  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
it  clearly  evinces  the  fact  that  the  people  from  every  section 
of  the  Nation  can  be  relied  upon  to  choose  a  representative 
here  and  these  representatives  do  and  should  reflect  the 
ideals  cf  their  constitutency  and  pay  tribute  to  their  uni- 
versal high  moral  conception  cf  citizenship  and  love  of 
country. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  my  fellow  colleague  and 
friend.  Hon.  Ben  Cravens,  of  Arkansas,  who  died  in  the 
city  of  Washington  recently  and  who  represented  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  cf  that  State.  Mr.  Cravens  had  for 
many  years  been  chosen  to  perform  public  duties  In  his 
native  State.  He  was  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
Twelfth  Judicial  District  of  Arkansas  for  three  terms  and 
was  elected  Member  of  Congress  in  1907.  and  served  three 
terms.  He  was  not  a  candidate  then  for  reelection,  but  ran 
again  in  1932  and  was  elected  to  the  Seventy-third,  Seventy- 
fourth.  Seventy-ftf  th,  and  Seventy-sixth  Congresses.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Cravens  could  remain  out  cf  Congress  for  10  years 
and  then  be  reelected  is  a  most  unusual  incident  in  the  life 
of  any  public  man  and  this  fact,  if  we  had  no  other  measure 
to  go  by,  clearly  discloses  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 

As  a  public  official  he  served  his  people  with  the  deepest 
loyalty  and  unselfish  affection  and  if  he  was  a  partisan,  it 
was  because  the  history  of  his  party  convinced  him  of  its 
con-ect  theory  of  government,  but  he  was  never  so  partisan 
that  he  would  sacrifice  the  love  of  his  country  upon  the 
altar  of  partisanship.  He  was  a  wise  man.  an  able  and  dis- 
creet lawyer,  a  brave  and  courageous  representative  of  a 
great  people.  I  learned  to  admire  his  fine  qualities  after 
an  intimate  association  with  him  on  an  important  commit- 
tee and  I  shall  cherish  as  long  as  I  live  the  mutual  friend- 
ship we  enjoyed  for  a  few  years  and  I  hope  to  renew  tliis 
friendship  wlien  I.  too.  shall  cross  "the  Unknown  River  to 
the  Unseen  Shores." 

Mr.  Cravens  lived  in  an  eventful  period  of  the  Nation's 
history.  He  was  born  in  the  section  of  the  country  which 
was  humiliated  by  defeat  and  when  poverty  was  universal 
in  our  Southland.  He  grew  to  manhood  and  with  his 
growth  overcame  all  obstacles  and  emerged  a  wise  leader, 
and  able  official  and  a  valuable  citizen.  Men  of  his  gen- 
eration and  his  type  from  his  section  of  the  country  over- 
came obstacles  which  few  men  encoimter  in  life  and  made 
anew  the  social,  financial,  and  political  prominence  of  the 
South. 

In  the  15  years  of  my  membership  in  this  body,  no  State 
in  this  Union  has  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  more 
able,  diligent,  and  conscientious  membership  than  Arkansas, 
and  Ben  Cravens,  our  deceased  colleague,  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  outstanding  ones. 
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Congress  and  Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 


OF   PENNSYLVANIA 


V: 


V 
V 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  13  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10).  1939 

RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  MARK  SULLIVAN  AND  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  addresses  delivered  over  the 
radio  last  evening  by  Mark  Sullivan  and  Jay  FrankUn  on 
the  subject  of  Congress  and  Neutrality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

^  ADDRESS    BY    MASK    STTLLIVAN 

k^      The  subject  tonight  Is  Congress  and  Neutrality.     I  shall  recite 
'     very  briefly  the  recent  history  of  Congress  and  neutrality. 

Some  weeks  apo  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  with  President  Roose- 
velfs  backing,  asked  Ctongress.  strongly  urged  Congress,  to  pass 
•  neutrality  bill. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House,  a  bill  of  the  kind  Mr.  Roose- 

^velt   wanted      The   House,    by   a   very   narrow   vote,   changed    the 

...bill   to  one   Mr.  Roosevelt   did  not   want.     That   made,   In   effect. 

.^^o  proposals  for  the  Senate  to  choose  between. 

V      The  proposals  went  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 

^    tlons.     That  committee  yesterday  decided  to  accept  neither  pro- 

'posal  at  this  time.     The  committee  decided  it  was  better,  in  the 

.  \commlttee's  judgment,  to  postpone  action  untU  the  next  session 

^  of  Congress. 

^     This   attitude  of  the  Senate  Committee   on   Foreign  Relations 

^to  some  extent  commits  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  though  not  nec- 

.^essarily.     The   present   disposition   of   the    Senate   is   to   postpone 

*«ctlon    until     the    next    session,     which     would     be     after    next 

\  January. 

•c     This   proposed    f>ostponement    Mr.    Roosevelt    and   Secretary    or 
'state  Hull  strongly  deplore.     They  say  that  in  the  present  state 
Vof  the  world  there"  Is  strong  need  that  the  United  States  should 
f>.have  a  neutrality  law.     They  point  out  what  everybody  knows. 
*that  after  this  session  of  Congress  ends  and  before  the  next  be- 
gins,  there    Is   possibility   at   least   of   war    in    Europe.     There    Is 
certainty  of  changing  developments  In  Europe.     In  this  condition 
President  Roosevelt  strongly  desires  that  Congress  should   pass  a 
neutrality  measure  now.    This  means  that  Congress  should  choose 
between  the  two  major  pending  proposals. 
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That  is  the  situation.  I  shall  confine  myself  tonight  to  attempt- 
ing to  explain  the  two  proposals,  how  they  differ,  how  each  woiUd 
operate  Both  proposals  deal  mainly  with  the  sale  of  arms  and 
ammunition  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  nations  at  war. 
The  proposals  are  very  different.  They  are  so  different  as  to  be 
practically  opposite.  The  question  before  Congress  and  before  the 
country— the  thing  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind  about— is  to 
choose  between  these  two  proposals. 

One  proposal  Is  in  effect  a.s  follows:  Whenever  any  foreign  nations 
are  at  war  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  seU  any  arm» 
or  ammunition  to  either  of  the  warring  nations,  except  under 
one  condition.  The  condition  is  that  the  foreign  nation  must  come 
to  the  United  States,  must  pay  cash  In  full  for  the  arms,  and  must 
carry  them  home  in  its  own  ships.  Tliis  is  caUed  the  cash-and- 
carry  proposal,  or  the  come-and -get-it  proposal. 

This  looks  like  neutrality.  This  Is  neutrality.  It  treats  aU 
nations  exactly  alike.  To  both  sides  In  any  war— to  any  and  all 
nations  at  war  at  any  time — we  say  exactly  the  same  thing.  We 
say  in  effect  you  can  buy  arms  from  American  manufacturers, 
provided  you  pay  cash  In  fiUl  for  them,  and  provided  you  carry 
them  away  in  your  own  ships. 

That  looks  like  treating  all  nations  alike.  But.  In  fact,  it  wouia 
not  work  out  that  way.  In  fact,  hi  action.  It  works  out  to  the 
advantage  of  whichever  nation  has  cash  and  ships,  etpecially  snips. 
If,  for  example,  there  was  a  war  with  Great  Britain  on  one  side 
and  Germany  on  the  other,  Britain  would  be  favored  by  our  cash- 
and-carry  proposal.  For  Britain  would  have  ships,  to  get  arms  in 
America  and  carry  them  home,  while  Germany  wovUd  not.  Britain. 
becau.se  she  has  the  largest  navy,  would  command  the  sea.  Britain 
would  drive  all  German  ships  from  the  sea.  Britain  would  then  be 
able  to  buy  arms  In  America  and  carry  them  home.  Germany 
would  be  deprived   of  any  access  to  American   arms. 

That  is  one  of  the  two  proposals  for  neutrality  now  before  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  proposal  favored  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull.  Before  I  leave  this  proposal  I  ought  to  take  care 
lest  my  hearers  mistake  the  spirit  of  It. 

Some  of  my  hearers  may  think  this  cash-and-carry  proposal  l» 
rath(.-r  sordid  on  the  pert  of  the  United  States,  that  we  want  to 
sell  arms  but  at  the  same  time  want  to  play  safe.  That,  however. 
is  not  the  purpose  of  it  nor  the  spirit  of  It. 

The  purpose,  the  direct  and  only  purpose.  Is  to  avoid  Americas 
becoming  involved  in  war.  We  say  under  this  proposal  that  nations 
at  war,  buying  arms  from  American  manufacturers,  must  pay  cash. 
There  Is  a  reason  for  that — a  reason  designed  to  help  us  maintain 
neutrality.  This  reason  we  can  see  by  putting  the  purpose  in 
different  words.  We  say  to  American  manufacturers  that  they 
must  not  sell  arms  on  credit,  because  if  they  sold  on  credit  they 
would  then  have  an  Interest  in  seeing  the  nation  that  owes  them 
money  win  the  war.     That  would  tend  to  make  us  unneutral. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  that  we  say  that  a  nation  buying  arms  from 
the  United  States  must  carry  them  home  In  Its  own  ships.  We 
say  that  because  if  an  American  ship  were  carrying  ammunition 
it  would  be  liable  to  seizure  or  to  sinking,  and  If  that  happened  it 
might  tend  to  involve  us  In  the  war. 

In  short,  the  whole  purpose  of  this  cash-and-carry  proposal  u 
to  avoid  our  being  Involved  in  war.    It  la  to  exiable  us  to  remain 
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So  much  now  for  one  of  the  neutrality  proposals,  the  cash-and- 
carry  proposal.    I  turn  now  to  the  second  proposal. 

This  second  proposal  attempts  to  achieve  neutrality  for  the 
United  States  in  a  quite  different  way.  Under  this  second  proposal, 
no  American  manufacturer  Is  allowed  to  sell  arms  or  ammunition 
to  any  nation  at  war  under  any  conditions  whatever.  If  war  breaks 
out.  American  citizens  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  selling  any 
arms  to  either  side.  I  shall  caU  this  second  proposal  the  absolute- 
prohibition  proposal. 

Now.  this  absolute-prohibition  proposal,  like  the  cash-and-carry 
one,  looks  like  neutrality.  This  absolute-prohibition  proposal  Is 
neutrality.  Under  this  proposal  we  treat  all  nations  at  war  exactly 
alike.  To  both  sides  in  any  war.  to  any  and  all  nations  that  may 
be  at  war.  we  say  exactly  the  same  thing.  We  say.  "We  In  America 
will  not  sell  you  any  arms  or  ammunition  under  any  conditions." 

Yea;  that  looks  like  treating  both  sides  alike.  But,  in  fact,  in 
action  it  would  not  be  so  regarded  by  the  nations  at  war.  If.  for 
example,  there  was  a  war  with  Britain  on  one  side  and  Germany 
on  the  other,  Britain  would  resent  our  refusal  to  sell  arms.  Britain 
would  feel  that  we  were  unjustly  depriving  her  of  the  advantage 
which  she  has  through  her  superiority  on  the  sea.  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  much  pleased  by  this  absolute-prohibition 
proposal.  Just  because  It  would  deprive  Britain  of  the  opportunity 
'  to  buy  arms  in  America. 

So  you  see  that,  while  both  the  neutrality  proposals  before  Con- 
gress aim  at  neutrality,  one  of  them — the  cash-and-carry  one — 
would  in  fact  favor  Britain,  while  the  other — the  absolute-prohibi- 
tion propwsal — would  tn  fact  favor  Germany. 

So  that,  like  it  or  not.  wish  it  or  not.  when  we  decide  between 
these  two  neutrality  proposals,  we  will  be  In  fact  deciding  to  give 
advantage  or  withhold  advantage  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  in  any 
possible  war  between  Britain  and  Germany. 

Now.  let  us  say  that  we  do  not  want  to  take  sides,  that  we  are 
determined  not  to  take  sides.  That  is  the  fixed  American  policy 
and  wish.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  we  would  be  willing  to  do.  I 
think  America  would  be  willing  to  take  any  reasonable  step  it 
could  toward  preventing  war  from  arising.  And  If  we  are  willing 
to  accept  for  ourselves  that  purpose,  the  purpose  of  doing  what  we 
can  to  prevent  war  from  arising,  then,  as  between  the  two  neu- 
trality proposals,  one  of  them  would  help.  The  cash-and-carry 
proposal  would  help  to  prevent  war  from  arising.  If  Germany  saw 
the  American  Congress  adopt  the  cash-and-carry  proposal,  then 
Germany  would  know  that  In  any  war  between  Germany  and 
Britain,  Britain  would  be  able  to  get  arms  and  ammunition  In 
America.  And  If  Germany  knew  that.  Germany  would  be  less 
likely  to  do  anything  to  cause  war. 

I  have  discussed  the  two  neutrality  proposals — the  cash-and- 
carry  proposal  and  the  complete-prohibition  proposal;  I  have  dis- 
cussed them  from  one  point  of  view  only,  the  point  of  view  of  their 
different  bearing  on  possible  war  In  Europe. 

There  Is  another  point  of  view  which  caiises  some  persons  to 
prefer  the  absolute-prohibition  proposal.  These  persons  say  that 
to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  nation  at  war,  upon  any  condi- 
tion whatever.  Is  an  odious  business.  They  say  that  on  moral  and 
humanitarian  grounds  we  ought  to  refuse  absolutely  to  sell  arms 
and  ammunition  under  any  conditions.  Consequently,  persons 
who  hold  this  view  say  we  ought  to  adopt  the  absolute-prohibition 
proposal  and  not  the  cash-and-carry  proposal. 

But  the  virtue  we  would  achieve,  by  adopting  the  absolute-pro- 
hibition proposal.  Is  a  technical  virtue  only.  For  the  absolute-pro- 
hibition proposal  prohibits  sale  of  only  two  things.  The  two 
things,  as  formally  designated  In  the  proposal,  are — I  quote  "arms 
and  ammunition."  Everything  else,  the  absolute-prohibition  pro- 
posal permits  to  be  sold.  As  respects  everything  else,  everything 
excepting  only  arms  and  ammunition,  the  absolute-prohibition 
proposal  is  Just  the  same  as  the  cash-and-carry  proposal.  As 
respects  everything  excepting  arms  and  ammunition,  both  the 
proposals  permit  sale. 

Now.  this  ••everything  else"  Is  very  Inclusive,  and  very  Important. 
The  •  everything  else"  Includes  literally  everything  else.  It  In- 
cludes not  only  food  but  also  metals  and  chemicals.  And  these 
chemicals  and  metals  are  the  materials  out  of  which  arms  and 
ammunition  are  made.  Under  the  absolute-prohibition  pro- 
posal, nations  at  war  could  buy  metals  and  chemicals  and  could 
make  them  up  into  arms  and  ammunition.  Nations  could  buy 
what  are  called  war  materials.  Nations  could  even  buy  partly 
finished  goods,  which  they,  by  a  little  additional  work,  could  turn 
Into  arms  and  ammunition.  They  could  even  buy.  for  example, 
ordinary  airplanes,  and  then,  after  getting  them  heme,  quickly 
turn  them  into  military  planes.  So  that  by  adopting  the  absolute- 
prohibition  proposal  we  shall  not  achieve  great  virtue  for  we 
shall  only  prohibit  the  sale  of  finished  arms  and  ammunition. 

Let  me  sum  up:  Both  the  neutrality  proposals  before  Congress 
permit  the  sale  of  ordinary  goods.  Both  permit  it  on  the  same 
basis,  the  cash-and-carry  basis.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  proposals  in  that  one.  the  absolute-prohibition  proposal, 
picks  out  arms  and  ammunition  and  prohibits  the  sale  of  them, 
while  the  other  proposal,  the  one  that  Is  called  cash-and-carry, 
permits  the  sale  of  everything. 


ADDRESS    BY    JAT   FRANKLIK 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  Is  an  old  American  tradi- 
tion that  party  politics  stops  at  the  water's  edge  and  that  when  we 
deal  with  the  Issues  of  foreign  policy  and  national  defense,  we  do 
BO.  not  as  Ropubllcans  or  Democrats,  not  as  Tories  or  new  dealers, 
but  as  Americans  seeking  the  good  of  our  own  country  and  the 


welfare  of  our  own  people.  So  tonight,  when  we  discuss  neatrallty 
and  Congress.  Mr.  Sullivan  and  I  see  eye-to-eye  on  so  many  points, 
that  It  Is  hard  to  call  this  a  debate.  Perhaps  our  exa'Jiple  may 
help  some  of  you  to  divorce  the  struggle  over  the  neutrality  laws 
from  our  old  man  of  the  sea — partisan  politics.  I  hope  so — for  if  a 
Nation  like  ours — a  nation  which  is  composed  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Germans  and  Poles,  Italians  and 
Russians,  Irish  and  English — begins  playing  racial  or  religious 
politics  with  foreign  policy  then  Heaven  help  us! 

Our  ancestors  left  Europe  to  get  away  from  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  as  soon  as  we  were  strong  enough  to  do  so.  we  declared  our 
Independence  of  European  politics  and  have  since  tried  to  remain  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  all  nations,  rather  than  choosing  sides — 
or  being  chosen  as  cannon  fodder — in  European  wars.  As  a  result, 
we  have  succeeded  in  staying  neutral  in  all  of  Europe's  little  wars, 
but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  keep  out  of  Europe's  general 
wars — those  so-called  world  wars  which  have  come  every  century 
of  history  since  the  discovery  of  America.  But — and  this  Is  Im- 
portant— we  have  taken  part  In  those  wars  for  our  own  reasons — 
good  or  bad — and  on  our  own  terms — wise  or  foolish. 

During  the  last  Great  War — the  war  of  1914-18^we  stayed  neutral 
for  the  first  3  years  and  took  part  in  the  serious  fighting  for  only 
the  last  6  months.  Before  that  we  had  served  as  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic bases  for  England  and  her  allies  in  their  fight  against  Ger- 
many and  the  Central  Powers.  We  gave  the  Allies  invaluable  sup- 
port in  terms  of  money,  food,  raw  materials,  and  ammunition  long 
before  we  sent  a  single  regiment  to  the  western  front.  For  this 
reason  some  historians  and  politicians  have  claimed  that  we  went 
to  war  In  1917  In  order  to  save  the  Morgan  loans  to  the  Allies 
and  to  protect  our  war-boom  prosperity.  Yet  of  all  the  many  mo- 
tives which  drove  us  Into  the  World  War,  this  was  the  least  Im- 
portant. We  fought  because  we  feared  the  International  conse- 
quences of  a  German  victory  and  the  defeat  of  the  British  Empire. 
We  did  not  want  to  shoulder  the  tremendous  burden  of  naval  de- 
fense, political  organization,  and  financial  administration  which 
would  have  fallen  on  our  people  if  the  Empire  had  gone  under. 
Those  were  the  reasons  for  our  entry  Into  the  World  War.  and 
they  were  urged  more  strongly  by  the  Republicans  than  by  the 
Democrats,  and  were  resisted  by  Woodrow  Wilson  up  to  the  very 
last  moment  consistent  with  our  national  safety. 

Now  that  Europe  Is  Involved  In  a  fresh  cycle  of  small  wars  and 
big  crises,  with  the  danger  of  another  general  war  growing  from 
week  to  week,  it  Is  fit  and  right  that  we  should  take  heed  to  our 
national  defense  and  to  our  foreign  policies.  There  Is  one  group 
of  politicians,  mainly  from  the  West,  who  seem  to  believe  that  the 
munitions  makers  are  responsible  for  all  wars  and  that  the  way 
to  avoid  entanglement  Is  to  forbid  the  sale  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  all  foreign  belligerents.  Senator  Nye, 
of  North  Dakota,  advertised  this  point  of  view  in  his  famous  in- 
vestigation of  our  so-called  merchants  of  death — the  Du  Ponts. 
Now  no  new  dealer  can  be  expected  to  think  too  kindly  of  the 
family  who  organized  the  Liberty  League  and  other  forms  of  tory 
opposition,  but  It  seems  to  me  sheer  poppycock  to  pretend  that  the 
man  who  made  the  gun  Is  responsible  for  the  murder.  Men  have 
fought  with  sticks  and  stones,  with  spears  and  catapults,  with 
chariots  and  bows  and  arrows,  with  fists  and  teeth.  When  men 
want  to  fight  they  fight,  and  they  use  whatever  weapons  come 
handy  for  murder.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wheat  from  Senator 
Ntes  own  State  did  more  to  win  the  war  for  England  than  did  the 
Du  Ponfs  explosives  or  the  Connecticut  arms  factories.  Montana's 
copper.  Missouri's  mules.  Washington's  lumber,  Alabama's  cotton, 
and  the  oil  of  Texas — these  won  the  war,  rather  than  American 
shells,  guns,  and  airplanes. 

Yet  Senator  Nye's  point  of  view  became  law,  and  though  all 
the  other  features  of  the  Neutrality  Act  have  lapsed  It  Is  still  man- 
datory for  the  President  to  embargo  exports  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  belligerents  whenever  he  finds  that  a  state  of  war  exists — 
whenever  he  finds  that  a  state  of  war  exists.  President  Roosevelt 
believes  that  this  embargo  is  unwise  as  a  national  policy.  He 
would  prefer  to  have  the  embargo  repealed  and  to  substitute  for  It 
a  general  ca^h -and -carry  provision  by  which  we  would  sell  to  all 
belligerents  only  what  they  can  pay  for  in  cash  and  can  carry  away 
In  their  own  ships.  He  has  also  put  forward  the  proposal  that  the 
President  shall  have  power  to  name  an  aggressor  and  withhold  all 
shipments  from  the  aggressor.  It  is  these  proposals  that  the  present 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  consider.  It  is  this  issue  of  neutrality 
which  has  raised  the  great  debate. 

Here  is  the  situation.  Europe  is  again  choosing  sides  for  either  a 
big  show-down  or  a  big  bust-up.  On  one  side  are  the  so-called 
democratic  powers — England.  France.  Rumania.  Poland.  Turkey,  and 
perhaps  Soviet  Russia.  On  the  other  side  are  the  so-called  Fascist 
powers — Germany,  Italy.  Hungary.  Spain,  and  i>erhaps  Japan. 
Whichever  way  we  decide  on  neutrality  will  help  one  side  and  hurt 
the  other.  Our  national  sympathies  are  strongly  with  the  demo- 
cratic powers,  and  our  national  Instinct  Is  to  try  to  keep  the  British 
Empire  a  going  concern,  though  there  Is  a  general  feeling  that  the 
so-called  democratic  powers  aren't  really  so  darned  democratic  and 
that  what  it  all  really  amounts  to  Is  another  British  coalition  of  the 
"haves"  against  the  "have  not"  nations.  Yet  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  Fascist  principles  of  conquest,  and  particularly  the  new  Ger- 
man racial  and  religious  policies,  are  a  menace  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  to  our  domestic  Institutions.  Also,  we  would  feel 
very  uncomfortable  In  a  world  from  which  the  British  Empire  had 
disappeared  as  a  political  reality.  If  we  embargo  the  export  of 
arms  to  France  and  England  we  shall  automatically  help  Germany 
and  her  allies,  since  the  Germans  now  have  Krupp  and  Skoda,  the 
world's   greatest   miuiitions   factories.     On   the   other   hand,   If   we 
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repeal  the  embargo,  we  will  help  and  encourage  France  and  pi€- 
land  because  they  control  the  seas  and  could  take  advantage  of  the 
cash-and-carry  proposition,  where  Germany  and  Italy  could  not  do 
so  There's  a  third  possibility— the  best  of  all— that  for  the  present 
we  neither  keep  nor  repeal  the  embargo,  which  I  shaU  discuss  In  a 
few  minutes 

First  let's  get  down  to  cases  and  consider  the  situation  m  con- 
press  The  House  has  passed  a  neutrality  bill  which  retains  the 
embargo  A  group  of  Senators  have  pledged  thenvselves  to  fight  to 
the  death  to  prevent  passage  of  the  President's  neutrality  proix)sal8. 
And  yesterday  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  decided  to 
postpone  action  on  neutrality.  I  do  not  question  their  sincerity. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  among  them  are  some  who  are  more 
interested  In  trying  to  hurt  President  Roosevelt's  administration 
than  In  helping  our  Government  maintain  a  wise  foreign  policy. 
I  cannot  forget  that  20  years  ago  the  so-called  battalion  of  death 
In  the  Senate  used  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Lea^rue  of 
Nations  as  a  means  of  breaking  President  Wilson.  Some  members 
of  that  old  battalion  of  death  are  leading  the  present  flght--Sena- 
tor  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  Senator  Johnson,  of  California.  Mr. 
Borah  Is  now  74  years  old  and  Senator  Johnson  Is  approaching 
his  seventy-third  blrthdav.  Their  effort  reminds  me  of  a  theatrical 
revival  of  an  old-fashioned  melodrama,  like  the  Black  Crook  or 
Nellie  the  BeautlfvU  Cloak  Model,  as  I  see  these  old  war  horses  of 
the  League  of  Nations  fight  come  steaming  into  action  In  another 
attempt  to  control  our  foreign  policy. 

Before  I  accept  their  advice  this  time,  however.  I  want  to  see 
what  was  the  result  of  following  their  advice  20  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  they  kept  us  out  of  the  League's  system  of  coUectlve  security, 
set  lip  to  administer  a  peace  treaty,  many  of  whose  clauses — In- 
cluding the  Polish  Corridor— we  had  insisted  on.  They  sank  our 
Navy  and  they  signed  a  treaty  to  protect  the  integrity  of  China  and 
maintain  the  "'open  door."  They  Insisted  on  having  the  war  debts 
repaid  whUe  their  banking  associates  took  over  the  profitable  Job 
of  financing  European  reconstruction.  It  looked  like  a  lovely  for- 
eign policy.    Certainly  it  was  popular  at  the  time. 

Let's  look  at  the  results  of  the  Borah-Johnson  policy.  It  didn't 
work  The  League  of  Nations  Is  a  wreck,  the  peace  treaty  has  been 
Junked  there  Is  no  security  for  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  we 
are  again  menaced  by  the  military  alliances  of  Europe.  We  are 
again  forced  to  build  a  great  Navy,  hoping  to  finish  It  In  time  to 
protect  our  Interests.  The  Integrity  of  China  has  been  destroyed 
by  Japan  and  the  "open  door"  Is  Jammed  with  corpses.  The  war 
debts  are  not  being  paid,  except  for  Finland,  and  the  banker's  loans 
have  been  defaulted.  The  Johnson-Borah  policy  lies  in  ruins  be- 
fore us.  It  didn't  work.  And  now  they  try  to  persuade  us  to  take 
their  advice  a  second  time.  I  do  not  see  how  any  patriotic  Presi- 
dent can  afford  to  abandon  his  struggle  for  a  sensible  foreign 
policy.  In  the  face  of  such  a  record  and  such  an  opposition. 

Now  If  we  really  want  to  help  prevent  war  In  Europe,  we  ought 
to  force  a  long  congressional  debate  on  neutrality,  here  and  now. 
Such  a  debate  will  make  It  impossible  for  the  Fascist  powers  to 
count  on  our  keeping  the  arms  embargo;  It  will  also  make  It  Im- 
possible for  France  and  England  to  count  on  our  support.  If  we 
really  want  to  help  prevent  war  In  Europe,  we  should  continue  this 
debate  right  through  the  svunmer.  well  Into  September,  xuitll  the 
crisis  months  of  1939  shall  have  passed.  Quite  frankly  I  think 
that  the  time  to  be  neutral  Is  now.  Quite  frankly  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  give  the  green  light  to  either  side  In  the  European 
line-up  at  this  critical  time. 

And  then,  If  war  comes,  the  President  can  do  what  he  has  al- 
ready done  In  China.  He  can  refuse  to  recognize  that  a  state  of 
war  exists.  He  can  refiase  to  Invoke  the  neutrality  law,  as  Ilea 
within  his  power.  He  can  follow  the  course  best  calculated  to 
protect  this  country's  real  Interests — as  Is  his  duty  under  the 
Constitution — and  can  count  on  the  support  of  our  people  In  doing 
whatever  we  have  to  do  to  promote  our  own  defense  by  helping 
our  friends  defend  themselves. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  13  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  FRAZIER  HUNT 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  feature  article 
by  Prazier  Hunt  entitled  "Words  That  WiU  Never  Die."  The 
article  appeared  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  for  July  2.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


WORDS  THAT  WILL   NBV«R  TJHB 

(By  Frazler  Hunt) 
It  will  be  163  years  next  Tuesday  since  a  little  group  of  rallant 
men  gave  to  the  world  that  gallant  document  the  Declaration  ol 

Independence.  ^   ^   ^,..,       *    *  w    ^« 

No  one  wiU  quarrel  with  the  statement  that  this  stretch  ot 
time  has  seen  more  far-reaching  and  profound  changes  than  any 
similar  period  In  all  human  history.  It  might  even  be  argued 
that  this  span  of  163  years  has  watched  mankind  advance  further 
m  the  fulfillment  of  the  three  brave  dreams— life,  Uberty,  and  the 
pursuit    of    happiness — than    In    any    single    era    10    times    that 

length 

Vast  and  unprecedented  social  revolutions,  political  revolutions, 
and  equally  Important  mechanical  and  scientific  revolutions  all 
have  come  during  these  magnificent  years.  .^     , 

The  world  of  1776  seems  as  far  In  the  past  as  the  world  ol 
the  Pharaohs  or  of  the  Caesars.  Little  remains  unaltered  save 
those  humble  promises  made  by  man  to  his  fellow  man.  and 
given  Immortality  In  this  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Today,  and  during  all  these  intervening  years,  men  have  spoken 
often  of  changing,  and  even  of  abolishing,  the  ConstltuUon — but 
who  would  think  of  altering  so  much  as  a  single  comma  In  this 
great  bill  of  human  rights  and  faith?  Who  would  add  or  de- 
tract one  syllable  from  such  singing  words  as:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal     •     •     •  ? 

New  theories  and  practices  of  government  and  society  have 
come — and  some  have  gone — but  Mlther  today  nor  yesterday  has 
there  been  a  clearer  statement  of  man's  longings  than  in  these 
living  phrases  penned  so  long  ago.  It  Is  odd  that  such  a  time  and 
circumstances  should  have  produced  such  simple  greatness. 

It  might  be  worth  the  while  to  take  one  swift  glance  at  the 
state  of  man's  life  at  the  moment  when  the  burning  words  set  fire 
to  the  common  heart  of  the  world  as  no  other  document  has  ever 

On  that  day  a  man  could  be  put  in  JaU  for  debt  and  kept  there 

imtil  It  was  paid.  .      ♦», 

With  few  exceptloiis.  no  unpropertled  citizen,  either  in  tne 
American  Colonies  or  In  any  corner  of  the  globe,  had  the  right  to 

vote 

Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  population  could  read  or  write. 
Men  worked  from  12  to  16  hours  a  day.    Housewives  worked  even 

longer 

Woman's  legal  position  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  chattel. 

Youth  was  bound  Into  long  and  Ul-pald  apprenticeships. 

The  divine  right  of  kings  was  largely  accepted  without  question. 
Man  was   only   beginning   his  revolt  against  caste   and   Inherited 

position.  ,  .  . 

In  few  countries  was  there  true  and  easy  freedom  of  worship- 
er genuine  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly. 

The  field  of  medicine  and  surgery  was  Uttle  advanced  from  the 
days  of  the  Greek,  Hippocrates.  The  priceless  words  "public 
health"  had  never  once  been  hooked  together. 

Microbes  and  the  whole  microscopic  world  were  as  distant  ana 
unknown  as  the  outer  planets.  Anesthetics  and  antiseptics  had 
yet  to  be  conceived.  

The  fastest  means  of  transportation  In  the  world  was  a  running 

Only  the  crudest  steam  engine  had  been  Invented.  Water,  wind, 
horse,  and  man  were  the  only  known  sources  of  power. 

Electricity  was  but  vaguely  suspected. 

All  these  and  a  thousand  forgotten  Items  of  Ignorance  and  injus- 
tice have  largely  disappeared  before  the  restless  and  Imaginative 

energy  of  these  163  years.  ^    ,^  ^^  ^  *     #«n«« 

And  It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  New  World  that  was  to  follow 

the  Old  World  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  largely  bom  In  thU 

single  document.  ,         ^  ,    _   ..  ^  .^.„*„i 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  released  man  from  the  mental 

and  physical  slavery  that  had  held  him  for  so  many  centuries  In  a 

It  was  not  "self-evident"  to  those  generations  before  that  "aU  men 

are  created  equal     •     •     *."  .     ^        ^  w-  ♦*.»!.  /-s.o«««i. 

It  was  not  "self -evident"  that  men  were  "endowed  by  their  Creator 

vrtth  certain  Inalienable  rights     •     •     •." 

No  one  before  this  Immortal  day  of  July  4,  1776.  had  dared  to 
contend  that  "governments  are  Instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  lust  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed     •     •       . 

And  who,  save  the  brave  Thomas  Paine,  had  ever  thrilled  the 
world  with  such  a  proposition  as  "whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  ofthese  ends  [life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness],  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.  and 
to  institute  a  new  government     •     •     •"?  »,,^a«if 

These  tremulous  words  and  Ideas  permitted  man  to  lift  himself 
up  by  his  own  bootstraps.  In  a  single  tick  of  the  clock  of  time— 
a  brief  eight-score  year^-man's  whole  spiritual  and  material  world 
was  to  be  changed  as  if  by  some  great  maglc^  „>,«««, 

The  miracle  cf  machine  leisure  and  the  hundred  and  one  phases 
of  the  enlarged  life  march  steadily  on.  We  still  have  far  to  go.  but 
we  are  on  our  way.  We  are  "change-minded"  Just  as  we  are  air- 
minded  "  We  may  argue  about  methods  and  technique,  but  we 
gladly  accept  the  fact  that  we  march  forever  In  a  procession  of  new 
^vorlds 

Tl-.ls  present  world  of  1939,  with  its  wars  and  rumors  of  wars, 
may  frighten  us  a  little.  But  we  need  not  be  too  dlscoura«ed_^  We 
have  great  momentum  to  carry  us  forward.    Our  tree  of  liberty  is 

***And  w^'have  great  tradition  and  inheritances  to  feed  our  faith  and 
give  us  coxurage. 
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For  one  thing,  we  have  man's  long-cherished  belief  In  Ms  own  In- 
herent right  to  Justice  and  human  dignity. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  ago  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence gave  lis  that  in  words  that  will  never  die. 


Administration  of  W.  P.  A.  in  West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  13  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10).  1939 


LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  me  rela- 
tive to  the  administration  of  W.  P.  A.  in  West  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Frieito:  More  than  10.000  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  West  Virginia 
have  been  fired  since  January  1.     Many  403's  said  "lack  of  funds." 

Yet  money  was  available  for  salary  raises  of  the  project  bosses. 
I  checked  pay  rolls  of  the  1936  37  fiscal  year  with  pay  roUs  of  the 
1938-39  fiscal  year  and  found  approximately  400  bosses  who  had 
their  salaries  raised  during  that  period. 

Bosses  In  48  counties  of  West  Virginia  had  salaries  raised  at  the 
rate  of  $500  or  more  per  boss  per  year.  As  you  know,  that  is  more 
than  a  W.  P.  A.  worker  makes  for  a  lull  year's  work  in  many 
counties. 

The  salary  raises  of  the  project  bosses  (no  district  or  State  office 
staff  included)  amounts  to  more  than  015.000  a  month.  Based  on 
a  yearly  total  at  the  same  rale,  this  would  mean  $180,000.  Think 
of  that!  One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  to  raise  salaries, 
yet  they  claim  no  money  to  employ  persons  certified  as  needy. 

Thirty-five  bosses  In  22  counties  received  salary  raises  at  the 
rate  of  $1,000  or  more  each  per  ye£U". 

The  salary  raise  Is  almost  as  much  as  a  ter.cher  receives  In  West 
Virginia  for  the  entire  school  year.  Remember  the  amount  is  an 
Increase  of  $1,000.  not  a  total  of  $1,000. 

Thirty-five  bosses  got  an  increase  of  mrare  than  $47,000  a  year. 
Remember,  an  Increase,  not  a  total.  Thirty-five  W.  P.  A.  workers  In 
mcst  of  the  counties  would  earn  only  $14,700  for  a  year's  work. 

Every  one  of  35  bosses  could  be  employed  at  their  original  sal- 
ary. ;iiid  the  salary  raii>t^s  would  pay  1,300  W.  P.  A.  workers  for  a 
month's  work.  It  is  more  humanitarian  to  give  Jotjs  to  1,300  needy 
than  to  raise  the  salaries  of  35  boi^ses. 

Four  counties  had  20  or  more  project  bosses  who  had  salary 
raises.  Kanawha  led  with  33.  followed  by  Harrison  with  26,  Marlon 
with  22,  and  Monongalia  with  20. 

If  you  did  not  get  the  report  of  W.  P.  A.  bosses  In  your  county, 
write  me  at  Washington  and  a  copy  will  be  sent. 
Sincerely, 

Rush  D.  Holt. 


Youth  and  Our  Economic  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  AUBREY  W.  WILLIAMS,  JULY  10.  1939 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  secured  unanimous 
consent  from  the  House,  I  include  the  following  very  inter- 
esting address  on  youth  and  our  economic  problem,  deliv- 
ered by  Administrator  Aubrey  W.  Williams,  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  before  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Charlottesville.  Va.,  on  July  10. 
1939: 

Every  discussion  of  the  problems  of  youth  should  begin  with 
the  observation  that  the  major  problems  of  youth  stem  from  and 
are  a  part  of  problems  and  forces  that  affect  the  whole  of  society. 
People  who  make  the  affairs  of  youth  the  subject  of  their  special 


Interest  should  forever  remember  that  the  social  and  economic 
problems  which  confront  a  boy  or  girl  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  which  confront  their  elders.  At  bottom,  they  are  the 
same  problems.  Yet  it  Is  true  these  problems  turn  a  different  face 
to  youth.  "It  feels  them  so  Intently;  Its  sufferings  are  so  often 
of  such  desperate  character."  It  is  not  easy  for  them  to  be 
philosophical  about  a  situation  in  which  everything  in  their  life 
has  come  to  a  standstill.  It  does  not  and  will  not  Interest 
them  to  be  told  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  social  lag  in  which 
production  has  outdistanced  consumption.  It  Is  small  comfort 
to  them  to  be  told  that  all  free  land  is  gone  and  that  geographi- 
cal pioneering  has  come  to  an  end. 

What  youth  wants  to  know  Is,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  Are  we  or  are  we  not  going  to  do  anything  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  do?  Is  it  going  to 
be  possible  for  them  to  get  a  Job,  to  have  a  home,  to  earn  some 
money,  to  have  some  friends,  to  be  somebody?" 

They  aren't  particularly  Interested  In  all  of  this  discussion  that 
Is  going  on  about  their  problem.  What  they  want  is  action — 
opportunity.  They  don't  think  of  themselves  as  a  problem.  They 
have  some  problems,  but  they  are  no  problem. 

Now.  what  are  the  facts  about  our  situation?  There  are  20,000,000 
beys  and  girls  between  16  and  24  years  old.  About  5.000.000  are  out 
of  school,  unemployed  and  looking  for  Jobs.  About  11.000,000  have 
Jobs,  most  of  them  at  unskilled  work.  The  fact  that  most  of  the 
5.000,000  unemployed  have  no  experience  is  not  what  keeps  them 
unemployed.  If  more  Jobs  opened  up,  some  of  the  11,000  000  could 
be  promoted  and  make  a  place  for  others  on  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder.  But  so  long  as  there  are  not  enough  Jobs  the  young  people 
are  up  against  questions  that  they  themselves  have  no  power  to 
answer.  They  cannot  by  any  effort  of  their  own  find  what  isn't 
there. 

We  older  people  cannot  shift  the  responsibility  to  youth  for  find- 
ing the  answer  to  Its  problem,  and  we  cannot  lay  the  whole  respon- 
sibility upon  such  institutions  as  the  home,  the  church,  the  school, 
or  the  university.  These  Institutions  are  responsible  for  training 
young  people  to  meet  the  strains  and  the  demands  of  adult  life. 
But  they  have  no  power  to  control  the  conditions  of  the  world  out- 
side their  walls.  The  best  that  any  of  these  Institutions  can  hope 
today  Is  that  its  own  graduates,  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  survival, 
may  be  able  to  grab  a  Job  away  from  someone  who  has  not  been  so 
fortunate  in  his  training. 

No  doubt,  if  these  institutions  do  their  work  exceedingly  well,  and 
If  the  effects  are  not  wiped  out  by  the  cold  shock  of  experience  in  a 
hard  world,  we  may  hope  that  a  new  generation  may  come  to  power 
with  better  understanding  and  with  nobler  principles  than  our  gen- 
eration has  shown.  But  that  Is  for  the  long  future.  Friends  of  mine 
seem  to  believe  that  the  schools  are  to  blame  because  their  grad- 
uates are  not  able  to  get  work  after  leaving  school  and  we  make  vast 
Inquiry  among  young  people  who  have  left  school  as  to  what  help 
the  schools  were  to  them  in  getting  employment  after  they  quit  or 
graduated  from  school.    All  of  which  is  proper.  If  kept  In  perspective. 

But  we  must  not  deform  and  frustrate  the  schools  by  carelessly 
throwing  on  them  the  problem  of  youth  without  Jobs.  You  and  I 
knew  that  the  schools  are  neither  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  4.000,- 
000  young  people  are  unemployed  nor  that  the  schools  should  be 
expected  to  provide  the  solution.  But  It  is  possible  lor  the  .schools 
to  play  an  Important  part  in  both  securing  an  understanding  aa 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends  as  to  what  Is  going  on;  and  second, 
in  equipping  the  oncoming  young  people  to  the  greatest  degree 
with  background,  capacities,  tools,  etc..  to  meet  this  situation. 
The  schools  obviously  can't  be  expected  to  make  over  the  Indus- 
trial structure  so  as  to  provide  employment  for  all  the  young 
people.  It  is  no  valid  criticism  of  the  schools  to  say  that  thou- 
sands of  young  people  graduating  from  its  classes  are  unable  to 
find  work.  Such  criticism  Is  at  once  silly  and  extremely  unjusti- 
fied. On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  fair  and  proper  to  hold  that  the 
schools  should  provide  young  people  with  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  techniques  and  secure  experiences  and  come  Into  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge  which  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  them  In 
their  efforts  to  make  a  living  once  they  are  out  of  school.  But  the 
problem  lies  at  the  doors  of  industry  and  government  and  of  all 
our  citizens  as  responsible  members  of  our  democracy. 

Industry  has  created  the  problem  of  our  generation,  and  It  has 
done  so  through  no  fault  of  its  own.  We  cannot  blame  the  scien- 
tists and  the  engineers  who  have  given  us  the  machines  to  do 
100  men's  work  with  only  10  men  on  the  pay  roll.  These 
inventions  are  a  triumph  of  human  brains,  and  when  we  shall  have 
learned  how  to  make  use  of  them,  they  will  be  not  a  curse  but  a 
triumph  of  human  welfare. 

But  today  we  are  struggling  to  find  the  answer  to  mass  unem- 
ployment. While  we  are  .straining  to  catch  up,  science  and  tech- 
nology are  striding  forward  faster  and  faster.  At  first.  It  was 
simple  mechanical  Inventions  like  the  steam  engine  and  the 
cotton  gin.  Tlien  science  moved  up  into  electrical  machines  and 
beyond,  to  ether  waves,  and  to  chemical  reactions  that  can  be 
described  only  in  terms  of  higher  mathematics. 

Industry  now  has  machines  that  make  steel  sheets  or  automo- 
bile frames  with  only  a  few  human  workers  In  the  plant.  But 
much  more  disturbing.  Industry  has  methods  and  formulas  that 
will  double  the  output  of  a  plant  with  almost  no  Investment  or 
increase  in  the  amount  of  machinery. 

The  same  sort  of  high  technology  has  come  Into  agriculture. 
New  breeds  of  animals,  new  varieties  of  plants,  new  chemical 
formulas,  as  weU  as  new  machinery,  have  Invaded  the  farms  and 
have  thrown  thousands  of  farm  families  out  of  work. 
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We  have  learned  to  produce  faster  than  we  have  learned  to  dis- 
tribute the  products  of  agriculture  and  industry.  We  all  know 
by  this  time  that  there  is  no  hope  of  full  employment  until  we 
catch  up  with  our  new  powers.  Meanwhile,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  lal)or-savlng  methods  will  soon  spread  far  beyond  the 
development  that  we  have  today.  There  are  few  new  inventions  In 
sight  like  the  automobile,  the  movie,  and  the  radio  tliat  can  per- 
suade people  to  spend  money  on  a  vast  scale  and  so  provide  mil- 
lions of  new  Jobs.  But  there  are  many  new  Inventions  of 
labor-saving  methods,  already  tried  and  proved  In  agriculture  and 
industry,  that  when  they  have  time  to  spread  wiU  do  away  with 
more  millions  of  Jobs.  This  Is  the  kind  of  world  that  the  young 
men  and  young  women  of  today  must  Uve  In  untU  we  or  they  find 

out  how  to  make  It  something  better.  

Sometimes  I  hear  people  say  that  the  old  pioneer  spirit  is  gone 
In  young  pecple.  When  Horace  Greeley  told  the  young  man  to 
go  West,  he  had  a  perfect  formxila  for  saving  Horace  Greeley  from 
having  to  think  about  unemployment.  Ttie  young  man  and  his 
problem  simply  disappeared  In  a  cloud  of  dust  The  young  man 
had  his  own  troubles  with  Indians  and  drought  and  sickness  far 
out  on  the  lonely  prairie,  but  he  had  a  chance,  and  therefore  he 
had  courage  and  drive. 

As  people  often  say,  the  young  men  of  those  days  didn't  march 
on  Washington  and  demand  that  the  Government  give  them  a 
living.  They  just  went  and  got  it.  Whereas  these  present-day 
young  people  expect  the  Government  to  support  them,  and  It 
seems  to  stand  to  reason  that  their  character  is  being  undermined. 
But  don't  be  fooled  by  the  enchantment  of  historical  distance. 
Those  old  young  men  dl'd  go  to  Washington  and  did  demand  a 
living  from  Uncle  Sam.  They  wanted  free  land.  Uncle  Sam  had 
land  to  give  away,  and  land  was  what  they  got.  But  they  can't 
ask  for  free  land  today  because  Uncle  Sam  has  already  given  aU 
the  good  land  to  their  grandfathers. 

Don't  blame  the  young  man  and  his  3roung  wife  because  they 
are  not  up  in  the  woods  somewhere  building  a  log  cabin  and  | 
warding  off  hostile  Indians  with  a  rifle.  If  they  tried  that,  It  ■ 
wouldn't  be  hostile  Indians  that  would  come  around.  It  would 
be  the  sheriff  with  a  writ  for  trespassing  on  the  property  of  some 
corporation.  Warding  the  sheriff  off  with  a  rifle  Is  not  counted 
as  a  pioneer  virtue.     Times  have  changed. 

And  dont  be  fooled  by  the  fact  that  there  are  a  lot  of  jobs  for 
young  people  opening  up  every  day.  For  Instance,  every  year 
160.000  farmers  die  or  become  too  old  to  farm,  and  their  places 
must  be  fllled  by  young  men.  If  you  want  to  travel  around  and 
keep  your  eyes  open,  you  can  easily  observe  some  of  the  500  farms 
that  fall  vacant  every  working  day  of  the  year.  Why  dont  the 
yoimg  men  wake  up  and  seize  these  opportunities?  If  you  want 
to,  you  can  write  quite  a  magazine  article  on  the  youth  of  America 
sleeping  at  the  switch. 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  for  each  500  farms  that  fall  vacant, 
1,000  farmers'  sons  come  on  the  market  looking  for  something  to 
do.  Some  are  the  heirs  and  get  their  farm  without  having  to 
Jump  for  it.  Others  have  some  money  for  a  down  payment,  and 
can  get  a  farm.  When  the  farms  for  that  day  are  all  gone,  500 
boys  are  left  over.  What's  the  use  of  calling  people  names  because 
they  are  not  able  to  make  two  pltis  nothing  equal  four? 

It  is  the  same  In  business.  Workers  die  or  grow  too  old  to  work. 
Everybody  moves  up.  and  some  lucky  boy  or  girl  gets  a  job.  while 
some  unlucky  one  doesn't  get  the  job. 

There  are  2,000,000  yovmg  people  loafing  on  the  home  farm  be- 
cause they  can't  get  jobs  in  town,  and  about  as  many  more  are 
loafing  In  town  because  they  cant  get  a  Job  either  in  town  or  on  a 
farm.  They  can't  afford  to  have  a  good  time,  thotisands  of  them 
can't  afford  the  books  and  the  carfare  to  go  to  school.  They 
can't  afford  to  travel  decently  In  search  of  work,  and  if  they  travel 
by  way  of  the  thumb  and  the  hobo  Jxingles  they  are  apt  to  find 
more  bad  than  good.  It  Is  a  good  credit  to  their  self-restraint 
that  so  few  of  them  lose  patience  and  start  to  smash  things.  We 
•hotild  be  thankful  that  so  many  of  tliem  keep  up  their  cotirage 
and  their  hope. 

This  is  a  dark  plcttire,  but  not  a  hopeless  picture.  During  these 
long  years  of  depression  and  experimentation,  this  country  has  not 
solved  the  problem  of  unemployment,  but  many  of  us  have  begun 
to  see  more  clearly  where  some  solutions  seem  to  He. 

This  technology  that  for  the  moment  seems  so  terrifying  Is  not 
going  to  turn  this  country  Into  a  nation  of  loafers,  in  which  one 
superengineer  presses  a  button  and  makes  everything  that  is 
made,  while  everyone  else  lives  on  the  Government.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  technology  Is  not  that  Important;  It  can  never 
make  everything  that  Is  made.  There  is  more  work  for  human 
hands  to  do  than  there  are  hands  to  do  It,  In  services  that  are  out- 
side of  the  machine,  outside  of  chemistry,  and  outside  of  the  won- 
ders of  high  mathematics.  The  function  of  technology,  and  In  the 
long  run  its  greatest  service  to  htimanlty,  is  that  It  releases  mcst 
of  our  human  workers  to  do  the  services  that  people  have  always 
needed  and  that  only  the  most  fortunate  have  in  the  past  been 
able  to  enjoy. 

In  1930  for  the  first  time  the  census  showed  more  than  half  the 
employed  workers  of  this  country  In  service  occupations.  The  pro- 
portion has  been  rising  for  over  a  hundred  years.  We  may  rea- 
sonably expect  that  some  day  90  percent  of  our  workers  wlU  be 
employed  in  jobs  outside  the  direct  production  and  distribution  of 
physical  goods. 

Some  kinds  of  services,  such  as  operating  a  nimibers  racket  or 
being  a  quack  doctor,  may  not  add  anything  useful  to  civilized 
life,  but  others  offer  tremendous  new  opportunities  for  improving 
the  coQdiUon  of  our  country. 


Look,  for  instance,  at  the  opportunities  that  medical  science 
offers,  for  warding  off  preventable  Illness  and  premature  death. 
We  have  learned  how  to  prevent  typhoid  and  tuberculosis  and 
diphtheria,  all  deadly  enemies  before  which  our  ancestors  cowered 
In  helpless  fear.  Yet  some  of  the  worst  typhoid  epidemics  In  his- 
tory have  happened  since  we  learned  how  to  prevent  the  disease. 
We  pay  more  to  bury  people  who  die  in  the  prime  of  youth  from 
tuberculosis  than  It  would  cost  to  keep  them  from  getting  It  In 
the  first  place.  Diphtheria  still  chokee  the  life  out  of  children 
who  othennlse  would  have  had  every  prospect  of  a  happy  and  use- 
ful life.  Here  is  work  to  do,  and  millions  of  lost  dollars  to  l>e 
saved,  by  which  the  work  can  be  paid  for  and  leave  tis  no  poorer 
for  the  expense. 

One-tenth  of  our  people  have  been  Infected  with  syphlUls.  the 
disease  that  kills  slowly  and  horribly,  and  now  unnecessarily. 
After  centuries  of  helple.ss  subjection,  we  now  know  how  to  free 
our  people  from  this  well-named  captain  of  the  men  of  death. 
Here  too  is  work  to  be  done,  here  are  thousands  of  new  Jobs  In  a 
war  against  the  destroyer,  a  war  that  we  know  how  to  win.  And 
the  cost?  I  need  not  waste  time  In  proving  what  you  all  know, 
that  the  American  people  can  make  a  fat  profit  by  getting  rid  of 
this  disease  and  every  other  disease  for  which  the  methods  of 
prevention  have  been  discovered  and  proved. 

In  educaUon  as  truly  as  In  health,  we  all  know  that  In  spite  of 
past  achievements  there  stUl  remain  great  opportunities  that  have 
not  yet  been  grasp>ed. 

There  are  still  himdreds  of  rural  counties  In  all  sections  of  the 
country,  where  the  schools  have  neither  the  buUdings.  the  equip- 
ment nor  the  trained  teachers  to  give  the  children  an  education 
that  will  fit  them  for  the  demands  of  modem  life.  There,  whore 
the  blith  rate  Is  highest,  the  taxable  real  estate  often  is  the  poorest, 
and  the  local  governments  are  straining  ever>'  resource  in  vain  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  who  are  in  their  care. 

The  Nation,  In  which  these  children  will  some  day  take  their 
places  as  farmers  and  city  workers,  must  depend  en  their  intelli- 
gence and  character  for  the  wisdom  and  character  of  democracy 
itself  It  is  the  Nation's  interest,  therefore,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
equality  of  opportunity  that  cannot  be  provided  out  of  local  real- 
esate  taxes  Is  provided  out  at  the  resoiirces  of  the  Nation  as  a 
wbolc 

Even  equality  of  oppcMtunlty  at  our  present  standards  will  not  be 
enough.  Improved  opportimlty  all  along  the  line  wUl  be  required 
If  our  young  people  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  new  kind  of  world 
that  Is  opening  out  before  us.  Those  who  are  to  work  In  the  new 
agrlculttire  and  the  new  industry  must  be  cjqsable  of  handling  com- 
plicated machines  and  scientific  methods.  Many  of  those  who  will 
get  Jobs  in  new  and  expanded  services  must  have  special  skills  and 
training.  ,        _ 

These  new  demands  fit  well  with  the  fact  that  young  people  can 
conveniently  be  kept  off  the  labor  msu-ket  by  holding  them  longer 
In  school.  Longer  schooling  Is.  of  course,  not  the  whole  solution  of 
the  problem  of  unemployment  but  when  we  solve  the  main  prob- 
lem, longer  schooling  will  help. 

Another  fortunate  combination  of  necessity  and  opportunity  It 
the  fact  that  young  people  need  the  experience  of  working  with 
their  hands,  and  the  country  needs  a  lot  of  physical  Improvements 
that  young  people  can  make.  This  country  has  In  many  respects 
been  allowed  to  run  down,  and  the  work  of  millions  of  young  people 
Is  needed  to  put  it  back  In  good  condition.  Thousands  of  square 
miles  of^land  are  being  washed  away  and  need  to  t>e  protected. 
Millions  of  acres  of  forest  land  need  to  be  replanted,  or  thinned,  or 
protected  against  fire.  Towns  need  to  be  cleaned  up.  schools  need 
to  be  remodeled,  school  equipment  needs  repair.  The  old  swimming 
hole  has  disappeared  under  a  city  street,  the  modern  town  needs  a 
sanitary  swimming  pool,  a  baseball  diamond,  a  new  park  where  an 
older  generation  wandered  In  the  open  woods. 

Young  people  can  do  much  of  this  work.  I  want  to  discuss  this 
business  of  youth  and  the  labor  market.  First.  It  is  Important  that 
heads  of  families  be  given  priority  over  all  others  In  employment: 
second.  It  Is  eqtially  important  that  nothing  which  Is  done  break 
down  or  weaken  the  standards  which  organized  labor  has  been 
able  to  establish  Collective  bargaining,  properly  protected  ap- 
prenticeship arrangements  of  a  strict  legal  character,  and  bo  forth, 
as  well  as  a  fuU  respect  and  protection  for  those  workers  who  have 
Journeymen's  status  or  some  degree  of  it,  should  be  conditions  to 
every  effort  designed  to  aid  youth.  But,  having  said  all  of  this, 
there  still  remains  ample  room  within  which  we  may  move  around 
In  giving  yotmg  people  their  opportunity  to  work  and  In  fulflJllng 
our  obligations  to  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Youth  can  and  shotdd  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  Increased 
weU-belng  of  the  Nation.  They  have  It  within  their  power  to  add 
vastly  to  the  equipment  and  wealth  of  the  public  and  private  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation.  Furthermore,  this  work  can  be  done  in 
such  a  fashion  and  under  conditions  which  do  not  Interfere  with 
private  business  nor  with  adult  labor. 

In  the  National  Youth  AdminlstraUon  and  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  we  have  found  a  means  for  bringing  together 
the  cotintry's  need  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  the  yoting 
people's  need  for  hard  labor  to  toughen  their  back  mtiscles  and 
give  skill  to  their  hands.  We  have  found  more  oppcTtunitles 
for  boys  than  for  girls,  but,  as  we  expand  our  understanding  of 
the  many  services  that  this  country  needs,  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  girls  will  be  discovered. 

What  we  have  done  Is  tills:  Young  people  are  put  to  tne 
simplest  forms  of  helper  types  of  work  where  they  have  the  op- 
portunity to  find  out  the  rudiments  of  some  trade  or  profession 
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or  skill.  They  are  rotated  at  Intervals  of  3  months  so  as  to 
afford  them  famllitirlty  with  more  than  one  kind  of  work  and 
to  provide  them  with  *he  opportunity  to  discover  in  what  direc- 
tion their  skill  or  bent  may  he.  Skilled  craftsmen  or  professional 
technicians  are  employed  as  key  workers  around  which  groups  of 
youth  are  placed.  These  supervisors,  act  as  counselors  as  well  as 
supervisors.  To  this  project  work,  we  Join  formal  academic  work 
wherever  possible.  Ideally  this  should  directly  supplement  the 
work  performed  on  the  project. 

Under  such  arrangements  235.000  youth  are  now  employed  on 
11.000  projects  in  3.000  counties  of  the  Nation.  These  projects 
range  from  building  schoolhouses  to  research  In  the  vitamins — 
from  clerical  work  in  the  county  tax  assessor  s  office  to  the  laying 
ol  sidewalks. 

My  own  conviction,  after  4  years  of  experience  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  work  projects  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths.  Is  that 
there  Is  almost  nothing,  given  skilled  and  technical  supervision, 
that  these  young  people  can't  do. 

In  these  new  services  of  maintenance  and  Improvement  we  have 
the  means  also  for  supplying  the  young  people,  on  an  honorable 
basis,  with  some  of  that  indispensable  cash  which  all  civilized 
persons,  even  young  ones,  have  to  have  to  get  along.  The  N.  Y.  A. 
boys  and  girls  can  buy  necessary  clothes  and  streetcar  fares  and 
schoolbooks.  They  can  associate  once  in  a  while  with  their  friends 
at  a  soda  fountain  without  being  ashamed.  That  is,  they  can  go 
to  school,  and  they  can  be  like  other  people  If  you  rememrber 
those  difficult  years  in  your  own  life  you  will  recall  how  a  small 
amount  of  money  makes  the  difference  between  a  world  of  hope 
and  a  world  of  despair. 

In  these  services  we  have  also  the  means  for  overcoming  to  some 
extent  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  difficulties  of  the  young  man 
or  woman  who  goes  out  looking  for  a  first  Job.  That  difficulty  is 
.  the  lack  of  experience.  As  the  young  people  so  often  say,  "You 
can't  get  a  Job  unless  you  have  had  experience,  and  you  can't  get 
experience  unless  you  have  a  Job."  By  giving  them  Jobs  without 
requiring  any  experience  we  give  them  at  least  a  partial  escape  from 
this  commron  dilemma. 

Beyond  these  immediate  and  practical  advantages.  I  think  we  can 
begin  to  see  In  these  ser\'lces  a  new  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
means  of  education  for  citizenship.  It  is  true  that  these  thousands 
of  young  people,  like  the  homesteaders  of  a  past  generation,  are 
locking  to  Uncle  Sam  for  opportunity.  But  these  modern  young 
folks  are  not  relaxing  in  the  arms  of  Uncle  Sam  any  more  than 
their  ancestors  did.  They  work,  and  their  backs  ache:  a  few  even 
lose  their  lives  in  a  construction  accident  or  a  forest  fire. 

The  homesteaders  and  miners  and  lumberjacks  who  opened  up 
the  West  were  not  often  given  to  philosophizing,  and  yet  no  doubt 
for  most  of  them  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  America 
was  a  great  country  and  they  were  part  of  her  greatness.  The 
young  men  and  women  of  today  who  have  the  privilege  for  a 
year  or  two  of  helping  to  rebuild  America  do  not  often  write  poems 
or  sing  songs  about  their  service.  But  from  a  word  dropi>ed  now 
and  then,  and  from  the  way  thoy  act  In  the  presence  of  oppor- 
tunity, one  can  guess  at  some  of  the  wordless  background  of  their 
minds.  Perhaps  some  of  them  at  first,  when  they  get  a  Job  on 
Uncle  Sam's  pay  roll,  think  only  that  here  is  a  chance  to  get  some 
money.  But  after  days  and  mcmths  of  hard  work,  seeing  the  land 
that  they  have  made  over  and  the  trees  that  their  own  hands  have 
planted,  it  Is  borne  In  on  them  also  that  theirs  is  a  great  country 
and  that  they  are  a  part  of  her  blood  and  bone. 

In  all  of  this  youth  itself  Is  the  most  hopeful  part.  Youth  Is 
more  hospitable  to  change  than  age.  It  is  less  wedded  to  the 
past  and  less  fearful  of  Its  ability  to  adapt  Itself  to  new  conditions 
Consequently,  youth  acclaims  pi ogresslveness.  It  sees  govern- 
ment putting  its  emphasis  on  human  rather  than  material  values. 
It  welcomes  and  is  thankful  for  a  government  that  tries  to  bring 
social  development  In  line  with  material  development,  for  It  knows 
that  most  of  the  ills  to  which  it  has  fallen  heir  were  brought  about 
by  our  social  organizations  not  keeping  pace  with  our  mechanical 
and  economic  genius  as  a  people. 

They  realize  that  government  is  the  means  through  which  they 
can  realize  their  aspirations  and  ambitions,  that  through  gcvern- 
nient  they,  as  citizens  In  a  democracy,  have  a  voice  In  the 
way  the  world  In  which  they  live  is  to  be  run.  They  do  not  re- 
gard this  as  a  repudiation  of  private  enterprise  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment or  vice  versa,  but  of  using  the  pov.er  Inherent  in  democratic 
government  to  help  private  enterprise  to  function,  to  furnish  the 
opportunity  and  the  security  which  we  all  want.  There  Is  no 
fundamental,  irreconcilable  conflict  here,  provided  we  can  view 
the.'^e  problems  with  fresh,  vinprejudlced  minds.  Government  is 
the  representative  of  the  whole  people.  Private  enterprise  is  the 
means  through  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  wants  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple Is  achieved.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  the  whole  people 
should  wish  to  use  their  power  through  government  to  assist  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  meet  to  Its  fullest  capacity  their  v.-ants. 

It  may  be  that  time  will  teach  us  all  something  more  than  we 
now  know  about  th?  way  to  realize  the  alms  that  we  seek.  And 
youth  Itself  will  find  that  as  our  old  disagreements  over  methods 
vanish  into  the  past  and  are  forgotten,  new  disagreements  as  to 
methods  will  arise  to  make  for  delay  and  uncertainty  among  them- 
selves. 

In  all  of  this  struggle  and  effort  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
more  generous  and  thoughtful  part  of  the  youth  In  America  has 
attached  Its  social  and  economic  thought  and  effort  to  one  central 
ptupose  which  can  be  described  as  the  search  for  a  peaceful, 
orderly,  and  democratic  solution  for  the  tragic  economic  confu- 
sions and  miseries  of  our  industrial  arrangement,  and  that  they 


search  for  these  solutions  within  the  framework  of  the  American 
way  of  living,  that  is  within  the  framework  of  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  within  the  framework  of  the  Institution  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  private  property,  within  the  framework  of 
the  American  civil  libertiee  and  civil  rights  guaranteed  in  our 
basic  laws. 

Our  present  economic  world  can  be  made  to  yield  abimdance 
to  all  Instead  of  poverty  to  many,  happiness  to  all  Instead  of  misery 
to  many.  That  was.  to  do  them  Justice,  the  aim  of  many  of  those 
rugged  Individualists  who  have  brought  our  industrial  system  to 
such  a  height  of  power  for  both  good  and  evil.  That  aim.  the 
creation  of  a  true  and  stable  prosperity,  is  the  Justification  of  our 
present  efforts.  That  aim  will  become  the  aim  of  youth  in  turn, 
to  realize  by  such  ways  and  means  as  they  in  their  turn  will  deem 
best. 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  extracts  from 
an  address  on  the  subject  The  Menace  of  the  Bloom  Neu- 
trality Bill,  by  Hon.  William  J.  Goodwin,  a  Democratic 
I  leader  in  Queens  Borough  of  New  York,  over  radio  station 
WWRL,  at  Woodside.  Long  Island,  Thursday,  June  29,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  measures  ever  Introduced  in  Con- 
i  gress.  and  which — if  It  is  allowed  to  become  a  law — may  upset  all 
our  most  cherished  American  traditions,  may  sap  the  very  founda- 
tions upon  which  our  republican  form  of  government  rests,  and 
even  head  us  toward  the  peril  of  dictatorship.  Is  the  so-called 
Bloom  neutrality  bill  now  before  the  House. 

This  measure  Is  doubly  dangerous,  because  it  pretends  to  be 
something  which  It  is  not.  It  Is  sailing  under  false  colors,  like  a 
piratical  craft  which  conceals  its  guns  until  it  Is  ready  to  open 
fire.  It  is  labeled  "neutrality"  In  order  to  lull  the  American  public 
to  sleep:  but.  In  reality.  It  is  anything  but  neutral.  Instead  of 
keeping  us  out  of  war.  It  will  provide  the  very  excuse  for  it;  pre- 
scribe the  theater — or,  as  the  measure  Itself  describes  It.  the  "war 
zones" — and  eventually,  because  of  the  e.\traordlnary  powers 
which  It  gives  to  one  man — greater  peacetime  power  than  was 
ever  placed  In  the  hands  of  any  President  from  George  Wash- 
ington down— Will  be  the  means  of  plunging  us  Into  any  conflict 
In  which  that  man  determines  we  shaU  enter  when,  where,  and 
how  he  alone  may  decide. 

In  a  word,  once  this  unneutral,  warlike  "neutrality"  bill  be- 
comes a  law — if  the  American  people  permit  It  to  go  that  far — 
we  shall  And  ourselves  no  longer  our  own  masters,  our  Congress 
robbed  of  the  powers  guaranteed  to  It  under  the  Constitution,  and 
that  Constitution  itself  so  far  overturned  as  to  permit  an  absolute 
dictatorship  instead  of  the  republican  form  of  government  which 
has  sustained  and  safeguarded  us  through  the  varying  perils  of 
the  past   163  years. 

The  Bloom  pseudo  "neutrality"  bill  destroys  the  present  real 
neutrality  law  which  we  have  on  our  statute  books,  and  which, 
since  Its  enactment,  has  definitely  and  decidedly  kept  us  out  of 
war.  Tills  false-faced  Bloom  measure  lifts  the  embargo  on  arms 
shipments  abroad,  permitting  us  to  send  war  material  wherever 
the  President  may  decide.  It  permits  the  President — not  Congress 
mind  you — to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  whenever,  in  his 
Judgment,  he  decides  that  such  is  the  case.  He  is  allowed  to 
name  the  aggressor  or  aggressors,  and  having  named  those  who. 
according  to  his  lights,  are  the  offending  parties,  the  Bloom  bill 
gives  him  the  further — almost  autocratic  power — to  prescribe  war 
zones.  Isolating  or,  as  he  once  described  It  "quarantining"  the 
aggressor,  while  furnishing  the  other  side  with  all  the  sinews  of 
war. 

Not  only  does  this  so-called  "neutrality"  bill  of  Blooms  under- 
mine and  nullify  the  embargo  provisions  of  the  present  neutrality 
law,  but  it  likewise  scuttles  the  present  Johnson  Act  which  for- 
bids us  to  extend  new  loans  to  any  debtor  nation  which  has  re- 
pudiated or  refused  to  pay  Its  war  debts.  Its  language  Is  so  cun- 
ningly devised,  its  weasel  words  so  clever,  and  Its  real  design  so 
well  hidden  that  It  requires  a  second  and  more  searching  look  to 
discover  the  real  Import  of  the  section  which  permits  the  President 
to  extend  credits  to  the  belligerents  favored  by  him.  These  credits 
may  be  so  manipulated  as  to  be,  in  effect,  a  war  loan,  even  to 
nations  which  already  owe  us  billions  and  which  nations  have 
never  shown  the  slightest  inclination  to  pay. 
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The  very  thing  we  hoped  would  never  occur  again,  the  horrors 
of  the  World  War  which  We  prayed  would  never  again  be  dupli- 
cated— the  maimed  and  mutilated  men  who  come  back  to  linger 
on  through  living  deaths,  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans,  the 
sorrows  of  bereaved  mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts,  the  billions 
lost  in  loans  and  the  years  of  crushing  tax  and  depression  to  pay 
for  it  all — all  these  things,  which  we  said  Congress  would  never 
let  happen  again,  are  to  be  repeated  because,  under  the  Bloom  bill. 
Coneress  will  have  nothing  to  say  about  whether  or  not  war  shall 
be  declared  should  the  President  decide  to  act. 

The  power  to  declare  war  which,  hitherto,  has  been  that  of 
Congress,  alone,  will  in  effect  be  stirrendered  by  the  Congress  under 
this  iniquitous  bill  and  Its  sections  may  be  so  Interpreted  as  to  give 
the  President  power  to  declare  war  himself. 

This  power,  I  contend,  is  too  much  to  entrust  to  any  one  man, 
no  matter  how  benignant  and  winning  a  smile  that  man  may  wear. 
The  power  to  wield  the  scepter  of  dictatorship  Is  too  great  a  temp- 
taUon  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  best  man  who  ever  lived. 

And,  at  this  point,  I  may  ask  in  all  candor:  Could  our  President, 
armed  with  this  terrible  power,  contain  himself  as  a  neutral  and 
resist  the  temptation  to  plunge  us  Into  war? 

There  Is  every  indication  that  this  Bloom  bill  is  designed  to 
carry  us  Into  the  next  world  conflict  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 
And,  In  that  conflict,  we  shotild  And  ourselves  lined  up  as  allies 
with  Great  Britain  and  France — as  a  result  of  which,  because  of 
the  pourparlers  now  proceeding  between  those  powers  and  Russia, 
we  would,  in  the  end.  be  fighting  for  the  Soviet,  supporting  StaUn 
and  defending  a  hated  communistic  dictatorship  which  had  been 
guilty  of  the  blood  of  20.000,000  Christians. 

There  would  be  no  escaping  this  hateful  alliance — once  we  were 
under  the  iron  heel  of  this  Bloom  law. 

The  naming  of  an  aggressor  or  aggressors,  wotild  be  tantamotmt 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  such  powers. 

The  withholding  of  sliipments  from  them  while,  at  the  same 
time,  favoring  their  enemies  would,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
become  translated  Into  an  unfriendly  act — the  prelude  to  real  war. 
And  once  we  were  In  such  a  war — on  the  side  of  Great  Britain — 
we  would  And  ourselves  allies  of  Russia.  This  Is  what  communism. 
In  this  coimtry,  and  its  war-mongering  supporters  all  over  the 
world  want. 

The  Bloom  bill,  I  repeat,  is  the  greatest  menace  ever  aimed  at 
the  American  form  of  government.  It  sets  the  stage  for  our 
entry  into  the  snares  and  structtire  of  feared  and  hated  dictator- 
ship. It  sends  us  toppling  Into  that  very  maw  of  destruction 
against  which  the  President  and  all  of  ua.  all  along,  have  been 
declaiming. 

It  uj)scts  the  Constitution. 

It  takes  away  the  war-making  power  from  Congress  and  gives 
it  Into  the  hands  of  one  man. 

It  gives  that  sole  man  sole  power  to  decide  and  to  act. 
It  permits  him  to  name  the  aggressor  nation  or  nations.     It,  In 
fact,  allows  him  to  choose  the  alliance  which  will  yoke  us  once 
again  to  the  red  chariot  of  war. 

It  destroys,  in  a  word,  the  legislative  branch  of  government, 
concentrating  all  power  in  the  Executive,  and,  as  I  said  in  a  talk 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  some  days  ago,  tends 
toward  the  very  dictatorship  which  the  President  himself  has 
hitherto  so  savagely  denounced. 

This  bill  should  be  beaten,  and  there  is  still  time  and  still  a 
way  to  do  It. 

Back  up  your  rejjresentatlves  In  Congress.  Let  them  know  you 
are  behind  them  in  this  fight  to  crush  this  measure  or  any 
similar  measure  which  would  lead  us  on  to  war,  and  which  would 
destroy  our  Constitution  and  our  liberties.  Deluge  them  with  let- 
ters and  petitions.  Encoura<?e  them  to  stand  up  and  fight  for 
our  rights  as  free  men  and  free  women. 

Tell  Congress  we  mtist  not  be  dragged  Into  any  more  foreign 
wars. 

Tell  them  the  arms  embargo  must  not  be  lifted. 
And  that,  as  real  Americans,  the  helre  of  those  who  fought  at 
Bunker  Hill,  Concord,  and  a  hundred  other  battles  in  the  war 
to  rid  this  Nation  of  an  autocratic  king,  we  shall  never  surren- 
der our  rights  of  sovereignty  to  any  one  man.  no  matter  whom  he 
may  be.  
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Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Maetin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  over  N.  R  C, 


blue  network,  presented  by  the  Evening  Star  National  Radio 
Forum,  Washington,  D.  C.  July  10,  1939: 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  Is  aware  these  days  of  a  rising 
tide  of  determined,  hopeful,  and  forward-looking  patriotism. 

The  end  of  a  tragic  era  of  confusion,  unnecessary  economic  dis- 
location, and  costly  administrative  bungling  is  written  large  on  the 
political  horizon.     A  new  spirit  Is  abroad  In  the  land. 

In  every  walk  of  life  our  people  are  taking  a  firmer  hold  upon 
the  deep  traditions  of  our  national  history  and  are  rededlcatlng 
their  thoughts  and  energies  to  the  long-deferred  hopes  and  aspira- 
tlon.s  of  real  Americanism. 

Silently  but  steadily  beneath  the  dust  and  clatter  of  the  workaday 
world  the  great  spirit  of  America — the  spirit  of  daring,  of  enter- 
prise, accomplishment;  the  spirit  of  thrift,  frugality,  and  practical 
common  sense — this  great  spirit  Is  again  taking  a  hand  In  the  direc- 
tion of  our  national  life;  and  with  this  awakening  comes  the  bright 
promise  of  an  ultimate  restoration  of  sanity  and  stability  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Four  months  ago,  on  March  6,  It  was  my  privilege  to  address 
this  great  audience  on  a  program  which  marked  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  First  Congress  tmder  the  Con- 
stitution. 

At  that  time  I  recalled  that  the  dangerous  rubber-stamp  day* 
were  gone  forever,  and  pledged  that  in  the  present  session  of  the 
Seventy -sixth  Congress  the  enlarged  Republican  minority  would 
drive  unceasingly  toward  the  single  objective  of  preserving  and 
defending  our  cherished  American  scheme  of  balanced  constitu- 
tional government  and  otir  bountiful  system  of  private  enterprise. 
We  would  Insist,  I  promised,  upon  proper  legislative  considera- 
tion of  every  measure  presented  for  congressional  action.  For  that 
policy.  I  contended,  was  the  first  step  toward  the  sxistalned  busi- 
ness recovery  which  ultimately  must  make  real  Jobs  for  our 
10,000,000  imemployed. 

There  is  no  time  for  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress.  Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  adjournment. 
We  still  have  more  than  10,000,000  unemployed. 
Wild  and  reckless  squtindering  of  the  people's  wealth  and  sub- 
stance still  rules  as  a  cardinal  policy  of  the  New  Deal  admlnistr«r 
tion.  But  we  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  since  1933  th»t 
nations  do  not  live  by  deficits  alone. 

And  now  a  dangerous  policy  of  international  meddling,  which 
threatens  to  Involve  the  United  States  directly  in  the  age-old 
frictions  of  European  diplomacy,  is  being  pressed  secretly  by  the 
administration,  despite  strong  opposition  from  the  people  and 
vigorous  congressional  resistance. 

In  the  face  of  these  grave  dangers  to  our  national  life  narrow 
partisanship  finds  no  voice  in  the  public  fonun.  Today  the  pro- 
posals of  responsible  statesmanship  resound  only  from  the  plat- 
form of  patriotism. 

Thanks  to  the  splendid  conception  of  public  service  which  has 
maintained  the  Evening  Star  National  Radio  Forum  through  these 
recent  troubled  years,  urgent  questions  of  the  hour  still  may  bo 
discussed  freely  with  the  people  whose  destiny  Is  at  stake. 

This  is  a  distinguished  service  upholding  the  great  American 
principle  of  free  speech,  and  for  this  service  the  Washington  Star 
and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  well  deserve  the  appreciation 
and  gratitude  of  the  Nation. 

So  long  as  the  great  fundamentals  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
ot  worship,  and  freedom  of  assembly  are  maintained  Americana 
somehow  will  find  ways  and  means  of  defending  their  Constitution 
and  their  precious  rights  and  privileges  as  free  men  and  free  women. 
No  conception  of  one-man  rule — no  matter  how  artftilly  disguised 
or  how  eloquently  proclaimed  in  the  empty  phrases  of  dema- 
goguery — ever  can  hope  to  triumph  in  this  land  so  long  as  there 
remains  a  single  national  forum  of  honest  debate  on  vital  issues 
of  public  policy. 

Foremost  among  the  urgent  problems  before  Congress  today  Is 
the  great  issue  of  war  or  peace. 

Shall  the  United  States  lend  Itself,  through  misguided  policy,  to 
partnership  in  Europe's  balance-of -power  intrigues? 

Has  not  America  had  Its  lesson  In  fighting  other  people's  wars? 
War  debts  totaling  $12,000,000,000  are  In  default  since  1933.     But 
in  the  intervening  years  these  same  European  nations  have  sent 
almost  »5 .000 .000 .000  to  America  for  private  investment. 

Free  governments,  by  their  very  nattire,  are  geared  to  the  con- 
structive and  progressive  pursuits  of  peace. 

War  at  once  corrupts  every  process  of  representative  government. 
War  invites  dictatorship,  and  a  war  Involving  this  country  would 
mean  dictatorship  at  home  almost  overnight. 

Every  proposal  to  promote  peace  through  law  and  every  proposal 
to  lessen  the  ghastly  social  deetrucUon  of  war  commands  our  sup- 
port in  Congress  and  out.  But  every  proposal,  secret  or  open, 
which  violates  the  clearly  defined  principles  of  honest  neutrality 
must  be  resisted  as  a  threat  to  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

The  moral  force  of  American  public  opinion  is  the  greatest  factor 
for  peace  In  the  world  today.  Let  not  that  mighty  auOiorlty  be 
misdirected  to  become  a  factor  for  war. 

The  New  Deal  wants  to  take  sides.  But  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  will  tolerate  any  policy  of  du-ect  involvement  over- 
seas. 

The  first  obligation  of  Congress  today  Is  the  preservation  of  peace 
for  America,  for  that  is  the  only  road  toward  real  social  security 
for  our  people. 

We  must  avoid  military  alliances  and  all  secret  commitmen.* 
which  might  again  take  American  soldiers  to  foreign  baiticfielda. 
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Part  of  my  Job  In  Congress  Is  to  keep  in  touch  with  American 
public  opinion.  And  this  I  know  for  a  profound  truth  of  our  day — 
that  the  American  people  are  determined  to  keep  out  of  it. 

Keep  the  United  States  out  of  war. 

Ilxe  second  great  challenge  before  America  today  is  the  i£8ue  of 
clean  and  honest  government. 

Recent  investigations  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  have  revealed 
corruption,  loose  management — yes;  even  bald  political  racketeering 
In  the  management  of  the  public  business.  Our  living  Ideals  of 
faithful  public  service  are  in  danger. 

Since  1933  our  Federal  pay  roll  has  increased  from  roundly 
563.000  persons  to  900.000  today. 

Partly  because  of  this  unwholesome  expansion  of  bureaus,  com- 
mitsions,  and  councils,  but  more  because  of  the  New  Deal  sabotage 
of  the  merit  system  of  civil  service,  we  are  confronted  in  several 
major  segments  of  government  with  an  all  but  complete  demorali- 
zation of  the  administrative  functions. 

Political  appointees,  often  selected  with  little  regard  for  quall- 
ficatlcns  or  experience,  are  taking  a  heavy  cut  of  the  relief  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  W.  P.  A. 

Local  supervisory  and  administrative  staffs  have  been  padded  to 
the  point  of  national  scandal. 

A  special  Nation-wide  survey  ordered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  February  disclosed  at  that  time  more  than  35.000  persons 
on  the  Works  Progress  Administration  rolls  who  were  found  to  be 
not  in  need  of  any  public  assistance  whatever. 

Those  are  the  figures  taken  from  the  public  record  of  the  House. 
They  explain  how  millions  of  dollars  a  month,  voted  by  Congress  to 
aid  the  needy  unemployed,  are  being  diverted  to  unnecessary  high- 
salaried  political  supervisors  and  superintendents. 

Spoils  likewise  corrode  the  distribution  of  farm  bounties  to  the 
extent  that  in  several  States  recently  we  have  come  upon  the  dis- 
heartening spectacle  of  county  electioneering  by  the  crop  checkers 
and  quota  experts  of  the  Government. 

When  partisan  politics  thus  eats  in  upon  the  distribution  of  public 
assistance  funds  then  the  fine  Ideals  of  American  public  service  are 
on  the  gallows. 

We  have  the  vivid  memory  of  the  New  Deal  national  convention 
at  Philadelphia  in  1936.  when,  by  the  official  record,  more  than  a 
majority  of  the  accredited  delegates  were  active  Federal  officeholders. 

Is  the  moral  sense  of  the  Republic  so  calloused  by  the  Incessant 
din  of  White  House  crises  and  emergencies  that  our  people  must 
submit  to  an  arrangement  of  government  manipulated  by  a  conven- 
tion of  pay  rollers? 

It  matters  not  a  particle  whether  the  question  be  third  term, 
fcurth  term,  or  fifth  term.  The  principle  at  issue  touches  the  very 
heart  of  our  American  scheme  of  government.  If  we  are  to  be  man- 
aged and  O.  K.'d  in  every  relationship  of  life  by  a  pay-roll  cabal, 
then  the  grandeur  of  the  American  dream  is  dlnuned  to  the  shadowy 
flicker  of  self-seeking  spoilsmanship. 

These,  in  part,  are  the  reasons  why  I  gave  public  endorsement  a 
month  ago  to  a  bill  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hatch,  of  New 
Mexico.  Senator  HATCb  is  a  Democrat,  but  I  endorsed  his  bill 
without  qualification. 

Look  over  the  map  of  the  United  States  and  note  the  blots  of  scan- 
dal during  the  recent  years  of  New  Deal  political  domination — a 
shocking  string  of  criminal  Indictments  against  public  officials  or 
removal  from  offices  of  public  trust — New  York.  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island.  Pennsylvania.  Missouri.  New  Mexico,  Tennessee.  Louisiana, 
Kentucky.  Michigan.  The  mere  roll  call  of  the  States  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  need  for  a  real  house  cleaning  now. 

I  am  supporting  the  Hatch  bill  because  it  would  Impose  manda- 
tory criminal  penalties — including  fines  and  imprisonment — upoo 
all  forms  of  political  coercion  or  intimidation  of  relief  workers. 

It  would  also  penalize  political  activity  by  all  Federal  workers, 
whether  they  be  postmasters,  farm  agents,  W.  P.  A.  superintend- 
ents, or  tax  collectors. 

With  oxir  Federal  pay  roll  averaging  approximately  $140,000,000 
per  month,  it  is  unfair  to  every  citizen  that  millions  should  be 
diverted  to  political  round-ups  for  the  New  Deal  campaign. 

Every  dollar  of  the  public  pay  roll  thus  directed  to  political  ac- 
tivity is  a  betrayal  of  the  American  Ideal  of  honest  and  faithful 
public  service. 

I  am  confident  that  a  clean-up  in  these  patronage  scandals  also 
commands  the  support  of  the  real  Democrats  in  both  House  and 
Senate. 

Pay  roll  politics  is  now  confronted  by  an  outraged  public  opinion. 

Our  program  In  the  House  calls  for  a  vote  on  the  Hatch  bill  this 
week. 

It  will  be  a  vote  to  rescue  American  Ciovernment  from  the 
swamps  of  corruption  and  spoils. 

Another  problem  before  Congress  Is,  Shall  we  try  Just  one  more 
$4.000  000.000  spending  and  lending  spree?  Shall  we  pass  the 
President's  new  glorified  pork-barrel  bill? 

This  latest  proposal  was  advanced  by  President  Roosevelt  on  June 
21.  Just  10  days  before  the  Treasury  closed  the  books  on  the  fiscal 
year  1939 — with  a  deficit  of  $3.600.000.000 — the  seventh  Roosevelt 
deficit. 

Total  Roosevelt  deficits  to  date  make  $22,000,000,000.  and  the 
brainstorm  brigade  now  dances  around  the  political  May  pole  and 
Blngs,  "Let's  tr>'  another  four  billion." 

Facing  this  situation,  we  may  well  recall  the  stirring  words  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Chicago  on  July  2.  1932,  when  he  said; 

"Our  party  says  clearly  that  Government  income  must  meet 
prospective  expenditures." 


At  another  point  In  the  same  address.  Mr.  Roosevelt  saia: 

"By  our  example  at  Washington  we  shall  point  the  way  of 
economy  to  local  government." 

And  to  these  strong  promises  Mr.  Roosevelt  added  his  pledge  of 
personal  responsibility  in  these  ringing  words; 

"I  propose  that  government  of  all  kinds,  big  and  little,  be  made 
solvent,  and  that  the  example  be  set  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Today  we  have  before  us  the  whole  picture — the  promise  and  the 
performance.  And  the  last  touch  in  this  picture  is  the  new 
$4,000,000,000  pork-barrel  proposal  of  June  21.  another  brain-tru.st 
dream,  which  is  supposed  to  do  all  the  things  all  the  previous 
spending  schemes  failed  to  accomplish. 

It  is  another  cruel  betrayal  of  our  10,000,000  unemployed. 

In  the  light  of  experience  during  these  last  6  years,  is  it  not  high 
time  that  the  Nation  demand  a  return  to  common  sense  In  Federad 
affairs? 

From  today's  wilderness  of  confusion  and  vmcertainty  our  vision 
Is  forward. 

Honest  and  orderly  government  would  quickly  put  this  Nation 
back  on  the  track  of  prosperity  and  solid  American  progress. 

We  continue  in  the  New  Deal  depression  today,  not  because  we 
lack  the  materials  of  recovery,  not  because  we  lack  the  courage  cf 
enterprise,  but  only  because  the  robust,  adventuresome  spirit  of  our 
people  Is  hobbled  and  hog-tled  by  an  Impractical  spendthrift 
bureaucracy  In  Washington. 

Strike  down  the  demoralizing  defeatism  of  the  New  Deal  and 
you  will  at  once  revive  the  normal,  forward-looking,  and  confident 
spirit  of  America. 

Release  honest  enterprise  from  the  shackles  of  new  deallsm  and 
you  will  see  in  this  country  a  surge  of  business  recovery  unmatched 
before  in  our  history. 

America  is  tired  of  nostrums  and  panaceas. 

Our  people  yearn  for  balanced  constitutional  government,  ordered 
security,  the  peace  which  flows  from  Justice — the  progress  which 
flowers  from  honest  work  at  real  American  wages. 

Let's  put  America  back  to  work.  -- 

We  can  do  it  in  a  crusad©  of  patrotism. 

The  sen.slble.  sound-thinking,  true-blue  Americans  are  an  over- 
whelming majority  In  this  country. 

Tliey  demand  in  government  sound  policies,  honest  administra- 
tion, and  a  decent  regard  for  the  lessons  of  history.  They  rally  to 
the  banner  which  beckons — "Out  of  the  red  to  recovery." 

In  such  a  crusade  patriotism  cannot  fail. 
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Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
John  H.  Fahey.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  giving  a  history  of  the  operations  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  a  report 
on  the  op)erations  of  the  Corporation  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, as  follows; 

Fedeeal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Washington.  July  12,  1939. 
The  Honorable  John  M.  Hottston. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Houston:  We  recently  have  received  inquiries  from 
a  number  of  Members  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  operations  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  both  nationally  and  in  their 
own  States.  Believing  that  you  will  be  interested.  I.  therefore,  am 
attaching  a  brief.  Informal  report  as  of  December  31,  1938.  which 
not  only  gives  a  picture  of  our  current  activities  but  outlines  the 
permanent  contributions  the  Corporation  has  made  to  a  broader 
and  more  secure  home  ownership.  To  supplement  this  report.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  presenting  you  with  some  Interesting  figures 
on  your  own  State  of  Kansas. 

The  H.  O.  L.  C.  has  refinanced  18.508  Kansas  home  owners  to  the 
extent  of  $34,756,906  since  the  beginning  of  its  lending  period.  June 
12.  1933.  These  Kansas  borrowers,  like  all  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers, 
were  without  private  credit  at  the  time;  the  average  was  2  years 
delinquent  in  both  principal  and  Interest  and  between  2  and  3 
years  on  taxes. 

As  of  February  28.  1939.  Kansas  borrowers  had  repaid  $5,499,440. 
or  15J  p)ercent,  of  their  total  principal  indebtedness.     Collections 
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In  March  were  99  J  percent  of  billings.  Seven  hundred  and  seven- 
teen Kansas  borrowers  have  paid  In  $1.082  424  to  settle  their  •€- 
counts  In  full:  9.106  others  today  are  current  or  lees  than  3  months 
In  arrears,  while  1,772  more  are  in  a  liquidating  class,  meaning 
that  they  not  only  are  meeting  all  current  bills  but,  in  adaiUon, 
are  making  regular  monthly  pa\-ments  on  their  £irrearages. 

This  means  that  we  now  have  10.878  accounts  m  Kansas  In  a 
satisfactory  condition,  representing  borrowers  wtio  clearly  are  on 
their  way  to  debt-tree  home  ownership  There  are  2.473  other 
borrowers  who  are  making  adjusted  paymenis  sufficient  to  keep 
their  accounts  active  and  who  are  being  given  every  assistance  In 
their  effort  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 

The  H.  O.  L.  C.  now  owns  2.517  homes  In  Kansas.  It  has  sold 
467  others.  Of  the  homes  it  owns,  and  which  are  available  to  yield 
Income.  83  percent  are  rented.  Rental  ooUecUons  In  Februarj-  were 
88  4  percent  of  billings. 

These  figures  tell  a  story  that  we  believe  Is  a  credit  to  both  home 
owners  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  show  that  more  than  76  percent  of  these  almost 
hopeless  home  owners  H.  O.  L.  C.  refinanced  either  have  saved  their 
homes,  are  almost  cenain  to  sa\-e  them,  or  at  least  have  a  good 
ciiance.  and  only  13  percent  are  In  the  last  category. 

Included  in  the  original  leans  made  In  Kansas  were  $1,184,000 
for  reconditioning  ai\d  repau-  of  homes  to  make  them  sound  se- 
curity and  about  $2  388.000  for  payment  of  delinquent  taxes.  Since 
the  close  of  our  lending  period  the  Corporation  has  advanced  an 
addliicrial  $1,050,000  for  taxes,  maintenance,  insurance,  and  similar 
purposes  to  aid  and  protect  borrowers.  F\irther.  $812,000  more  has 
been  spent  on  properties  which  the  Corporation  has  acquired. 
Every  dollar  spent  on  reconditioning,  of  course,  stimulated  tho 
construction  Industry  and  enhanced  neighborhood  values;  the 
taxes  we  advanced  provided  needed  revenue  to  Kan-sas  ccanmunities 
and  to  the  State. 

The  story  of  how  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  tried  to  serve  the  p\irpose  for 
which  It  was  established  by  the  Congress  is  told  la  the  attached 
national    statement.     Its    constructive    social    purposes    have    been 
carried  out  in  the  State  of  Kansas  to  the  best  of  our  abUity. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  H.  Fahet,  Chairman. 

THE   RECORD    OF   THE    HOME   OWNERS'    tO/iM    CORPORATION 

The  Heme  Owners"  Loan  Corporaticn,  now  in  Its  sixth  year  of 
operations.  Is  well  on  its  way  toward  the  goal  set  by  Congress— 
the  rehabilitation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  home  owners  who 
faced  the  loss  of  their  properties  during  the  depression.  Today 
more  than  701.000  borrowers,  all  threatened  with  foreclosure  at  the 
time  H.  O.  L.  C.  stepped  into  the  plcrore,  arc  in  satisfactory  standing. 
Nearly  5i:8.000  are  either  entirely  current  or  less  than  3  months  in 
arrears,  and  113.500  others  not  only  are  meeting  all  regular  monthiy 
bills,  but  in  addition  are  making  regular  monthly  payments  on  their 
arrearciges.  About  126.000  other  borrowers  are  making  adjusted 
payments  which  give  hcp''  that  they.  too.  will  be  enabled  to  "come 
thfough";  and  nearly  44.000  accounts,  amounting  to  $101,000,000, 
have  been  fullv  liquidated  and  crossed  off  the  books. 

Borrowers  have  paid  back  more  than  $500,000  000  of  their  entire 
principal  indebtedness;  ab^  u:  90  cents  cf  every  dollar  due  has  been 
paid  to  date,  with  coHections  now  aggregating  about  $1,000,000  in 
principal  and  Interest  every  working  day. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Corporation,  however,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  relief  it  extended  more  than  a  million  home  owners  In 
the  form  of  loans  or  In  helping  halt  the  dcnrorallratlon  of  a  real- 
estate  market  that  already  was  record. ng  1.000  foreclosures  a  day 
and  never  cculd  h?ve  withstood  the  shock  of  a  million  more.  In 
taking  mortgages  totaling  $932,400,000  from  b.anks  and  tru'.t  rom- 
panles.  $767,900,000  from  savings  and  loan  assoclailans.  $192,000,000 
from  finance  and  mortgage  companies,  and  $164,600000  from  Insur- 
ance companies,  It  made  those  Institutions  liquid  and  allowed  them 
to  grant  leniency  to  other  distressed  home  owners.  The  rest  of 
the  $3,093,000,000  the  Corporation  advanced  before  the  close  of  Its 
lending  period  Jun?  12.  1936.  went  direct  to  inuividual  mortgage 
lenders,  kecpir^  them.  tor.  from  adding  to  an  avalanche  of  fore- 
closures which  had  mounted  to  1.000  a  day. 

The  Corporation  saved  its  borrowers  $200,000^000  In  concessions  It 
was  able  to  obtain  for  them  from  mortgage  holders  at  the  time 
of  refinancing.  It  directed  the  spending  of  $78,000,000  for  repairs 
which  made  their  homes  better  Investments  and  sounder  security. 
And  it  paid  $229,000,000  to  wipe  out  delinquent  taxes.  It  Is 
estimated  that  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers  to  date  have  saved  $175,000,000 
in  Interest  alone — the  difference  Tsetween  the  amount  they  have 
paid  under  their  5-percent  rate  and  the  higher  rate  on  which  they 
originally  obtained  their  mortgages. 

But  perhaps  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation's  chief  con- 
tribution was  toward  the  reformation  of  the  entire  mortgage  struc- 
ture of  the  Nation.  Its  15-year,  6-percent,  amortized  mortgage  has 
revolutionized  the  home-mortgage  field.  It  swept  away  the  old 
and  burdensome  second  mortgages  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers— and 
the  second  mortgage  Is  virtually  disappearing  from  the  American 
home-financing  picture.  The  old  short-term  loan — renewable  only 
at  high  fees  and  which  the  average  home  owner  rarely  ever  paid 
off — also  rapidly  is  being  discarded.  The  low-interest,  long-term 
loan  now  is  a  recognized  part  of  home  financing  in  this  country. 

The  H.  O.  L.  C.  at  the  present  time  owtis  88.576  homes.  It  has 
sold  34.595.  These  homes — representing  only  about  12  percent  of 
the  number  H.  O.  L.  C.  refinanced — ^wcre  acquired  only  after  every 
effort  to  save  their  owners  failed.  It  is  estimated  that  18  percent  of 
the  hemes  acquired  were  abandoned  or  virtually  so.  and  that  6  per- 
cent came  to  the  Corporation  through  deaths  of  borrowers  and 


refusal  of  heirs  to  assume  their  obligations  or  through  legal  com- 
pllcaticns.  The  largest  single  block  of  foreclosures,  almost  40 
percent,  resulted  either  through  willful  default  cf  those  able  to 
keep  their  contracts  or  utter  refusal  to  cooperate  to  the  best  of  their 
abiliiy.  Only  a  minority  of  foreclosed  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers  lost 
out  through  sheer  Inability  to  pay. 

The  personal  service  which  the  H.  O.  L.  C  Instituted  was  un- 
precedented. If  borrowers  were  out  of  )obs.  H.  O.  L.  C.  field  men 
sought  to  get  tliem  tniployment:  If  they  were  eligible  for  relief, 
they  were  aided  in  obtaining  a  shelter  allowance  which  could  be 
applied  on  pajTnents  for  their  homes;  if  they  were  "overhoused" — 
attempting  to  carry  homes  t)eyond  their  Incomes — they  were  helped 
to  rental  or  sale.  Every  resource  was  exhausted  before  foreclosure 
action  was  taken — and  even  then  16.500  withdrawals  of  foreclosur* 
actions  prove  tliat  lenlincy  was  granted  to  the  last. 

It  must  Ije  realized  that  the  average  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrower,  when 
refinanced,  was  2  years  delinquent  In  both  principal  and  interest 
and  in  arrears  2  to  3  years  on  taxes.  The  average  foreclosed  H.  O. 
L.  C.  Iwrrower  at  the  time  of  foreclosure  was  again  delinquent  20 
months  in  both  principal  and  Interest  to  the  Corporation.  wltl» 
unpaid  taxes  mounting.  Since  the  process  of  foreclosure  requires 
several  months  in  the  average  State,  the  average  borrower  who  has 
lost  his  home  occupied  It  rent-free  for  at  least  4  and  probably  5 
years.  If  he  was  unable  to  make  any  progress  toward  rehabilitation 
in  that  period,  little  hope  could  be  held  out  for  the  future. 

Net  H.  O.  L.  C.  foreclosure  authorizations  dropped  in  November 
to  about  2.000  from  a  peak  of  8,000  monthly  in  the  late  summer  and 
fall  of  1936  In  several  States  foreclosures  virtually  have  ceased: 
in  many  others,  withdrawals  are  about  et^oaUng  foreclosures.  H.  O. 
L.  C.  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  its  acquired  properties  almost  at 
will,  but  only  offers  them  for  sale  in  quantities  which  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  stabilization  of  the  real-estate  market.  In 
1938  the  Corporation  sold  more  than  four  times  as  many  ts  it  had 
sold  in  the  course  of  its  operations  up  to  December  31.  1937. 

As  rapidlv  as  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  has  acquired  homes,  they  have  been 
placed  in  condition  to  yield  income.  Its  reconditioning  forces  are 
^>ending  about  $100,000  each  working  day  for  that  purpose  and  to 
recapture  values  lost  through  depreciation;  In  all.  $45,000,000  has 
been  expended  to  Improve  such  homes,  making  a  definite  contribu- 
tion toward  safeguarding  neighborhood  values.  Of  the  homes  the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  holds,  available  to  yield  Income.  88  percent  are  rented; 
98.8  percent  of  the  renters  either  are  current  or  less  than  a  month 
In  arrears. 

Although  the  H.  O.  L.  C  was  created  to  meet  an  emergency.  Its 
officials  have  sought  to  make  permanent  ccntrlbutions  toward  a 
mere  secure  home  ownership  In  the  future.  Forced  to  recondition 
half  the  homes  it  refinanced  In  order  to  make  them  good  security, 
the  Corporation  expKJsed  the  full  extent  of  shoddy  construction  In 
the  small-home  field.  As  a  result  Its  technical  forces  conceived 
the  Federal  home  building  service  plan,  which  now  has  been  placed 
in  operation  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  parent  of 
the  H.  O.  L.  C.  It  Is  a  program  which  links  home-financing 
agencies,  architects,  nuiterlals  dealers  and  manufacturers,  contrac- 
tors, and  all  other  elements  of  the  building  industry  to  give  i>etter 
design  and  supervision  of  construction  to  small-home  seekers  for 
the  first  time  in  the  countrj's  history. 

These  technical  forces  now  are  working  on  a  neighborhood  re- 
habilitation program,  which  seeks  to  halt  the  obsolescence  of  what 
should  be  sound  reeidential  areas,  either  through  blight  within 
their  borders  or  from  the  menace  of  encroaching  sli;ins.  They 
believe  that  a  united  front  of  home  owTiers.  real-estate  interests, 
and  home-financing  agencies  can  halt  the  staggering  loss  in  prop- 
erty values  which  all  major  communities  now  bear  each  year. 

The  H.  O  L.  C.  has  a  selfish  Interest  In  such  programs  to  better 
home  construction  and  protect  home  Investments,  since  it  owns  a 
vast  number  of  homes  and  has  mortgages  on  hundreds  of  thcrusands 
more — all  of  which  are  affected  by  any  decline  In  property  values. 
I  But  in  a  broader  s3nFe  it  Is  seeking  to  protect  not  only  itself  and  its 
borrowers,  but  all  home  owners  of  the  future,  from  the  conditions 
which  contributed  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
during  the  most  desperate  period  of  the  depression. 


Accumulated  Cash  in  Banks  and  its  Investment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13. 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BROOKLYN  DAILY   EAGLE  OF  JULY  8, 

1939 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  I  include  the  following  editorial  ai^jearing  in  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  July  8,  1939.  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership  to  the  statements  of  this  editorial 
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as  they  bear  upon  the  subject  matter  of  House  Resolution 
218.  which  I  have  introduced  and  which  refers  to  a  study  of 
the  subject  of  determinmg  means  of  employing  idle  cash  and 
capital. 

[Frcm  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  of  July  8.  1939] 

ACCUMTTLATED    CASH    AND    ITS    INVESTMENT 

Traditionally,  the  banks  of  the  country  publish  their  state- 
ment of  condition  in  the  first  week  in  July.  It  is  a  convenient 
time  in  which  to  "take  stock"  and  survey  the  record  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  year. 

This  year  It  Is  clear  that  deposits  are  rising  but  that,  propor- 
tionately, holdings  of  cash  are  Increasing  even  more  rapidly. 
Naturally  the  banks  have  Increased  their  Investments  In  Federal 
securities  and,  In  some  cases,  of  municipal  and  Slate  securities, 
but  no  general  increase  in  corporation  or  other  private  borrowings 
was  discernible 

In  other  words,  much  of  the  Increase  In  deposits  remained 
unemployed.  It  Is  not  possible  to  deduce  how  much  of  this  enor- 
mous accumulation  of  cash  is  the  property  of  foreign  owners  who 
have  sent  It  here  for  safekeeping. 

When  It  Is  considered  that  the  rate  of  return  on  the  "Govern- 
ments" In  which  most  of  the  banks  are  very  heavily  Invested  Is 
excessively  low.  It  is  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  banks  would 
refuse  loans  to  worthy  borrowers  when  such  loans  are  consonant 
with  obligations  to  the  depositors. 

This,  together  with  the  trend  toward  holding  cash  rather  than 
expanding  investments  at  current  ridiculous  yields,  should  be  full 
answer  to  those  who  would  try  all  sorts  of  questionable  expedients 
to  fOTce  more  lending.  Perhaps  these  bank  statements  disclose 
also  what  might  happen  if  some  of  the  suggested  measures  were 
to  be  enacted — even  the  Government  might  find  It  difficult  to 
finance  these  very  dubious  experiments. 


Legislation  to  Extend  Life  of  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  Should  Be  Enacted  by  This  Congress 

I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  CIVILIAN  CONSERVA- 
TION  CORPS 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  granted  me  I  am  Submitting  herewith  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  that  I  feel  is 
of  special  interest  to  Members  of  Congress.  This  letter  was 
sent  me  as  a  result  of  an  inquiry  made  by  me  to  the  Acting 
Director.  Hon.  J.  J.  McEntee,  at  which  time  I  requested  in- 
formation concerning  the  status  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2990  >  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  I  also 
asked  him  to  advise  me  specifically  what  effect  the  failure  to 
act  on  this  bill  during  the  present  session  of  Congress  would 
be  on  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The  reply  published 
herewith  speaks  for  itself  and  contains  the  information 
desired.    It  follows: 

CrvnoAN  Conservation   Corps. 

Office  of  the  Director. 
Washingtcn,  D.  C.  July  12,  1939. 
Hon.  Jed  Johnson. 

Hou-^e  of  Representatwes.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  This  is  in  conflrmntlon  of  our  telephone  con- 

'^ersaticn  during  which  vou  Inquired  "What  is  the  status  of  the 

bill  to  extend  the  Clvlll.an  Conservation  Corps   (H.  R.  2990).  and 

how  win  falliire  to  act  upon  this  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress 

affect  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps?" 

The  present  status  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  bill.  H.  R. 
2990.  Is  that  hearings  were  held  by  the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
on  February  9.  23.  and  24.  1939.  The  bill  was  favorably  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  on  April  20.  1939.  In  Report  No.  447 
(with  amendment) .  On  July  6.  1939,  an  attempt  was  made  to  have 
the  House  consider  the  bill  on  the  consent  calendar,  but  objection 
was  registered  by  Mr.  Moser  of  Pennsylvania  (Congressional 
Record,  p  8718).  What  future  action  will  be  taken  we,  of  course, 
cannot  prophesy. 

Unless  Congress  acts  on  this  legislation  at  this  session,  the 
C?lvlllan  Conservation  Corps  will  be  placed  In  a  very  embarrassing 
position  and  a  position  which  will  add  considerably  to  Its  cost 
of  operation,  for  the  following  reasons: 


(1)  The  corps  will  be  unable  to  prepare  and  present  a  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941  because  it  will  have  no  authority  to  exist, 
unless  Congress  acts  favorably  on  H.  R.  2990.  As  you  are  aware, 
budgets  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  are  already  In  the  course  of 
preparation  and  must  be  ready  for  submittal  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  August  15.  1939. 

(2)  The  corps  Is  unable  to  contract  for  any  future  deliveries  of 
goods  or  materials  beyond  June  30,  1940,  which  contracts  must  be 
placed  If  the  corps  Is  to  op>erate  efficiently  smd  economically. 
Deliveries  on  many  Items  of  clothing  are  not  made  xuitll  many, 
many  months  after  advertisement  for  bids. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  statutory  authority  to  operate  subse- 
quent to  June  30,  1940,  In  the  near  future.  It  Flmply  means  that 
we  will  have  to  let  all  of  our  stocks  deteriorate  and  work  them 
down  to  as  small  quantities  as  possible:  and  then,  If  the  next 
session  of  Congress  extends  the  life  of  tiie  corps,  we  will  be  obliged 
to  buy  many,  many  things  at  premium  prices  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  they  will  be  required.  I  believe  that  it  is  entirely 
correct  to  say  that  If  Congress  extends  the  corps  at  the  present 
session.  Instead  of  waiting  until  the  next  session,  it  will  result 
In  a  saving  of  perhaps  $20,000,000. 

We  are  also  unable  to  execute  leases  for  a  period  of  as  much  as 
1  year  at  the  present  time.  We  are  also  unable  to  make  definite 
commitments  on  worth-while  projects  which  will  take  more  than 
a  few  months  to  complete. 

All  of  these  things  contribute  to  Increased  costs  and  reduced 
efficiency.  Morale  of  field  personnel,  other  than  enrollees.  tends 
to  depreciate,  and  the  fine  cooperative  relationships  with  the  States 
tends  to  be  less  effective  If  the  States  have  no  assurance  that  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  to  continue  beyond  June  30.  1940. 

I  am  sure  that  these  instances,  as  well  as  many  others  which 
must  come  to  your  mind,  indicate  very  clearly  and  forcefully  the 
considerable  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment If  Congress  takes  favorable  action  on  the  extension  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  at  this  session  of  Congress  Instead  of 
postponing  It  until  the  next  session.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  very 
heavy  legislative  program  which  faces  Congress,  but  I  feel  reason- 
ably confident  that  relatively  little  time  will  be  required,  and  slight 
oppcsltlon  will  be  encountered  in  the  consideration  of  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  McEntee, 
Acting  Director. 

The  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13,  1939 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE   OF  THE   ROOSEVELT  LIBRARY.   INC. 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  the  qualifications  of 
our  sponsors  for  determining  the  best  method  of  preserving 
the  President's  gift,  concise  statements  have  been  made  about 
some  of  the  individuals  who  are  serving  on  our  committees. 
We  regret  that  biographies  of  all  the  distinguished  educators, 
archivists,  historians,  and  authors  who,  on  a  nonpartisan  basis, 
are  identified  with  the  library,  are  not  available. 

The   Franklin   D.   Roosevelt   Library,   Inc. 
members  of  EXECtrnvE  coMMrrxEK 

Dr.  Randolph  G.  Adams.  2030  Norway  Road.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  di- 
rector of  the  William  L.  Clements  Library  and  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Author  of  Political  Ideas  of  the 
American  Revolution.  History  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  The 
Gateway  to  American  History,  and  books  ou  other  historical  sub- 
jects. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Clark,  36  Laurel  Road,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  dean, 
school  of  law,  Yale  University.  Author  of  numerous  books  on  law, 
some  of  them  In  collaboration  with  Hon.  Justice  Douglas,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  drafted  The  Uniform  Principal 
of  Income  Act  for  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws.  In  1931. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  W.  Connor.  The  National  Archives,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Archivist  of  the  United  States;  author  of  History  of  North 
Carolina.  Rebuilding  of  Ancient  Commonwealth,  etc.;  member  of 
board  of  editors  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review. 

Dr.  Waldo  Gifford  Leland.  907  Fifteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  The  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library,  Inc.  President  of  the  American  CouncU  of  Learned  Soci- 
eties. Author  of  Guide  to  Archives  of  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Introduction  to  American  Official  Sources  for  Social  and 
Economic  History  of  World  War,  and  Guide  to  Materials  for  Ameri- 
can History  in  the  Archives  and  Libraries  of  Paris. 
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Mrs.  Helen  Taft  Manning,  215  Roberts  Road.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
daughter  of  former  President  William  Howard  Taft  and  dean  of 
Brvn  Mawr  CoUege. 

Dr.  Samuel  E.  Morlson,  44  Brimmer  Street.  Boston,  Mass^  profes- 
sor of  history.  Harvard  University;  editor  of  New  England  Quar- 
terly Review;  author  of  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts: 
Oxford  History  of  the  United  States,  etc.;  fellow  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

Dr.  Stuart  A.  Rice,  Central  Statistical  Board.  Washington.  D.  C 
sociologist,  statistician,  formerly  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  central  statistical  board, 
author  of  Farmers  and  Workers  in  American  Poliucs,  Quantitive 
Methods  In  Politics,  Methods  In  Social  Science,  and  Social  StatisUcs 
in  the  United  States. 

MEMEESS   or  ADVTSORT   COMMTTTES 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard.  New  Mllford,  Conn.,  professor  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, member  American  Historical  Association,  author  of  Reswl- 
ings  In  American  Government.  Economic  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  History  of  the  American  People  (In  coUaboratlon 
with  Baglev),  etc. 

Dr.  Robe'rt  C.  Blnkley.  Western  Reserve  University.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  professor  of  history  at  Western  Reserve  University,  member 
of  the  American  Covmcil  of  Learned  Societies  and  memt>er  of 
editorial  board  of  Journal  of  Modem  History,  author  of  Methods  of 
Reproducing  Research  Materials,  New  Tools  and  Recruits  for  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  etc. 

Dr.  Herbert  E  Bolton.  University  of  California.  Berkeley.  Calif, 
chairman,  department  of  history  at  the  University  of  California; 
member  of  California  Historical  Survey  Committee  and  collaborator 
at  large  with  the  National  Park  Service;  author  of  Guide  to  Materials 
for  United  States  History  In  the  Archives  of  Mexico.  Colonization  erf 
North  America,  The  History  of  the  Americas — a  SyUabus.  and 
numerous  monographs  on  history  of  Spanish  America. 

Julian  P.  Boyd.  &q.,  1300  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  libra- 
rian and  editor  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  member 
of  Public  Archives  Commission.  American  Historical  Association; 
author  (with  Roy  P.  Nichols)  of  Syllabus  of  Social  and  Economic 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Stuart  Chase.  E^..  2  West  Forty-third  Street.  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.,  writer  and  economist;  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants;  author  of  The  Tragedy  of  Waste,  Men  and  Machines, 
Government  In  Business,  etc. 

Edmund  E.  Day,  president.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.;  presi- 
dent. Cornell  University;  director  of  social  science  for  the  Rockefeller 
Institute;  member  of  American  E3conomist«  Association  and  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association;  author  of  The  Growth  of  Manufactures 
(with  W.  Thomas),  etc. 

Dr.  Alexander  C.  Flick,  127  Manning  Boulevard.  Albany.  N.  Y.; 
State  historian  and  director  of  archives.  New  York  State;  formerly 
professor  of  history  and  political  science  at  Columbia  and  Syracuse 
Universities:  memt>er  of  American  Historical  Association  and  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Social  and  Political  Science;  author  of  History  of 
New  York.  Recent  World  History  (1926).  Modern  World  History 
Since  1775.  etc. 

Dr.  Guy  Stanton  FOTd,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  professor  of  history.  University  of  Minnesota:  member  of 
American  Historical  Association  and  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil; awarded  diploma  "for  distinguished  service  to  science"  by 
Minnesota  chapter  of  Sigma  XI  In  1933;  author  of  Science  and 
Civilization  and  editor  in  chief  of  Comptons  Picttired  Encyclo- 
pedia and  Harper  History  Series. 

Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  the  News  Leader.  Richmond,  Va.,  Jour- 
nalist and  editor;  visiting  professor  of  Journalism  at  Coliunbla  Uni- 
versity; president  of  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Foundation;  historical 
consultant  for  Virginia  for  the  United  States  Department  ot 
Interior  and  member  of  Virginia  State  Plaruiing  Board;  Pulitzer 
prize  winner  in  1934  for  his  work  on  Rot>ert  E.  Lee. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  Csdlf., 
economist;  former  dean,  graduate  school  of  business  administra- 
tion at  Harvard  University;  member  of  research  staff  of  the  Hunt- 
ington Library.  San  Marino.  Calif.;  director.  American  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations;  former  president.  New  York  E^^ening  Post;  mem- 
ber American  History  Association,  etc. 

Frank  P.  Graham,  president.  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C.  president  and  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  vice  chairman.  National  Consumers  Ad- 
visory Board;  chairman,  National  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security. 

Dr.  Ralph  H.  Lutz,  Stanford  University,  Calif.,  professor  of  history 
at  Stanford  University;  director  of  the  Hoover  Library  on  War, 
Revolution,  and  Peace;  member  of  American  History  Association, 
American  Political  Science  Association.  Society  of  American  ArcM- 
vists;  author  of  many  works  on  modern  history. 

Dr.  Harry  Miller  Lydenljerg.  New  York  Public  Library,  New  York. 
N   Y..  librarian  of  the  New  York  Public  Library;  author  and  editor. 

Dr.  Allan  Ncvlns.  611  West  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  professor  of  American  history.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; author  and  Journalist;  author  of  The  American  States  Dvirlng 
and  After  the  Revolution:  Fremont,  the  West's  Greatest  Adven- 
turer: Grover  Cleveland — A  Study  in  Courage  (Pulitzer  prize  for 
best  biography  in  1932);  Hamilton  Pish — The  Inner  History  of  the 
Grant  Administration  (Pulitzer  prize  for  biography  In  1937);  The 
Gateway  to  History,  etc. 

Dr.  Frederic  L.  Paxson.  University  of  California.  Berkeley,  Calif., 
professor   of   history.    University   of   California;    president   of    the 


American  Historical  Association;  author  of  The  Last  American 
Frontier,  Guide  to  Materials  for  United  States  History  Since  1783 
In  London  Archives  (with  C.  O.  PauUln),  The  United  States  in 
Recent  Times,  etc. 

C.  Mildred  Thompson,  deaii.  Vassar  College.  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y., 
dean  of  Vassar  Coi:ege.  member  of  American  Hlstcw-lcal  Association: 
author  of  several  books  on  conditions  In  the  South  after  the  CivU 
War. 

Dr.  Walter  P.  Webb.  602  West  Ninth  Street.  Austin,  Tex.,  professor 
of  history.  University  of  Texas:  lecturer  In  American  history  at 
London  University.  1938:  member  of  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion: author  of  The  Great  Plains  (awarded  Loubat  prize  by  Colum- 
bia University)   and  books  on  other  historical  subjects. 

STATE  COMMrmES 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton.  University  of  California.  Berkeley.  Calif. 
(San  Francisco),  chairman,  department  of  history  at  the  University 
of  California;  member  of  California  Historical  Survey  Committee, 
and  collalx)rator  at  large  with  the  National  Park  Service:  author 
of  Guide  to  Materials  for  United  States  History  in  the  Archives  at 
Mexico;  Colonization  of  North  America:  The  History  of  the  Amer- 
icas— A  Syllabus:  and  numerous  monognqihs  on  iiistory  of  Spanish 
America. 

Dr.  Wsddcmar  Westergaard,  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles. Los  Angeles.  Calif.  (Los  Angeles*,  prctfessor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  lectured  on  American 
historical  themes  in  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  in  1923:  delegate 
to  Northern  Historical  Congress.  Gothenburg  1923.  Stockholm 
1935:  life  member  American  Historicai  Association.  E;conomic  His- 
torical Society  (Great  Britain):  feUow.  Royal  Historical  Society 
(Great  Britain);  member  of  historical  societies  of  Sweden.  Den- 
mark, and  NcM-way,  Hanseatic  Historical  Svx;lety,  Medieval  Academy 
of  America.  Historical  Society  erf  Southern  California,  Social  Sci- 
ence Research,  Conference  Pacific  Coast;  author  of  The  Danish 
West  Indies.  1917,  and  of  various  articles  In  history  periodicals. 

Louis  B.  Mayer,  Metro-Gold wyn -Mayer  Studios,  Culver  City. 
Calif.,  first  vice  president  In  charge  of  production  at  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios;  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
United  States,  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce:  member  o* 
board  of  Community  Welfare  Federation  of  Los  Angeles,  Housing 
Committee  for  Congested  Areas.  Commercial  Board  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  member  of  various  clul»  throughout  California. 

Dr.  Frederick  Denlson  Bramhall.  Colca-ado  State  University. 
Boulder,  Colo..  Ph.  B..  University  of  Chicago;  graduate  study  In 
fHDlitlcal  science  and  history;  legislative  reference  lil>rarlan  New 
York  State,  Albany,  1907;  instructor  In  political  science.  University 
of  Chicago,  1908-21;  Joined  the  University  of  Colorado  faculty  as 
Instructor  In  political  science  In  1923;  became  assistant  professor, 
associate  professor,  and  later  professor  In  1937;  member  Pcdltlcal 
Science  Association  and  city  council.  Boulder,  Colo.  Now  at  the 
Colorado  State  University.  Boulder.  Colo. 

Hon.  John  Biggs,  Jr.,  Federal  Building,  Wilmington,  Del.,  mem- 
ber of  American  and  Delaware  State  bar  associations;  association 
bar  of  the  city  of  New  York;  Society  Colonial  Wars,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  American  Legion;  author  of  Demigods, 
1926.  Delaware  Laws  Affecting  Business  Corporations  (with  Stt-w- 
art  Lynch),  etc. 

Dr.  Bessie  Louise  Pierce.  1126  East  Fifty-ninth  Street.  Chicago, 
HI.,  associate  professor  of  American  history  at  the  University  of 
Clilcago:  president  National  Council  for  Social  Studies.  1926:  mem- 
ber American  Historical  Association  (member  council);  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Association;  American  Academy  Political  and 
Social  Science:  American  Political  Science  Association:  American 
Association  University  Professors;  American  Association  University 
Women:  secretary-treasurer  of  National  Council  for  Social  Studies, 
also  member  committee  on  civic  education  by  radio  of  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Radio  Education;  author  of  Public  Opinion 
and  the  Teaching  of  History  In  United  States,  As  Others  See 
Chicago,   A   History   of   Chicago,   etc..   also    articles    In    magazines. 

Dr.  Herman  Wells,  president.  Indiana  University.  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  director  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Indianapxjlis:  mem- 
ber of  Indiana  Advisory  Committee  National  Youth  Organization; 
American  Economic  AssoclaMon;  Econometric  Society;  Indiana 
Academy  Social  Sciences;  author  (with  others)  Report  of  Study 
Commission  for  Indiana  Financial  Institutions,    1932. 

Dr.  Guy  Stanton  Ford.  University  of  Minnesota.  Minneap<4is. 
Minn.,  professor  of  history.  University  of  Minnesota:  member  of 
American  Historical  Association  and  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil; awarded  diploma  "for  distinguished  service  to  science"  by 
Minnesota  Chapter  of  Sigma  XI  In  1933;  author  of  Science  and 
Civilization:  and  editor  in  chief  of  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclo- 
pedia and  Harf)er  History  Series. 

Dr.  Theodore  C.  Blegen.  University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  professor  of  history.  University  of  Minnesota;  superintend- 
ent, Minnesota  Historical  Society;  awarded  Oxiggenhelm  Fellow- 
ship for  1928-29;  member.  Society  of  American  Archivists;  author; 
contributor  of  historical  articles  to  periodicals. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Holland.  Washington  Stat-e  College.  Pullman,  Wash.. 
president,  Washington  State  College;  member,  Washington  State 
Board  of  Education;  member  committee  of  selection  Rhodes 
scholarship;    Joint  author.  College  and  University  Administration. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Martin,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Wash., 
professor.  International  law  and  political  science.  University  of 
Washington:  member.  American  Society  of  International  Law; 
American  Political  Science  As-sociatlon;  Institute  of  World  Affairs: 
United   States   Chamber   of   Commerce;    author,   Policy   of   United 
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states  as  Rrgards  Intervention.  An  Outline  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion: editor.  The  Paciflc  Area.  Pacific  Problems. 

Hon.  O.  S.  Warden.  Great  Falls.  Mont.,  owner  and  publisher  of 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune;  president.  North  Montana  State  Fair; 
president.  National  Reclamation  Association;  director.  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  member,  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors. 

James  E.  Lawrence.  1315  South  Twenty-first  Street.  Lincoln, 
Nebr  .  managing  editor  of  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star;  associate  profes- 
sor of  Journalism.  University  of  Nebraska;  member  of  American 
Historical  Association;  Am>2rlcan  Political  Science  Association; 
author,  the  Not  Quite  Puritans;  editor,  Better  Citizenship;  con- 
tributor to  publications. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Mulheron.  2681  SW.  Vista  Avenue.  Portland,  Greg., 
librarian,  city  library  of  Portland;  trustee,  Oregon  State  Library; 
member  and  former  vice  president  of  Paciflc  Northwest  Library 
Association. 

Dr.  Herbert  F.  Goodrich,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  dean  and  professor  of  law  at  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
member.  American  Philosophical  Society;  American  Law  Institute 
(advisor  professional  relationships',;  president,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Law  Schools  in  1931;  author,  Goodrich  on  the  Conflict  of 
Laws;  articles  in  legal  and  other  periodicals. 

Hon.  Burnet  R.  Maybank.  Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina; former  mayor  of  Charleston;  chairman.  South  Carolina  Pub- 
lic Service  Authority;  former  member.  State  Advisory  Board  for 
South  Carolina  of  Federal  Einergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works. 

Hon.  Wlllard  C.  Lusk.  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  newspaper  publisher: 
board  chairman.  First  Dakota  National  Bank;  trustee,  Yankton 
College;  member.  South  Dakota  Slate  Press  Association;  chamber 
of  commerce. 

The  Spanish-American  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PATRICK  H.  DREWRY 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    COL.    E.    W.    JORDAN,    MANAGER,     VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  FACILITY,  ROANOKE.  VA. 


Mr.  DREWRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  facility  activities  delivered 
before  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Encampment.  Department  of 
Virginia.  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  at  Roanoke,  Va., 
July  3,  1939,  by  Col.  E.  W.  Jordan,  manager.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility,  Roancke,  Va. 

It  has  now  become  quite  apparent  that  the  most  Important  war 
the  United  States  ever  engaged  in.  bar  the  one  In  1776,  was  the 
War  with  Spain.  Today  It  looms  on  the  horizon  of  American  his- 
tory as  the  most  uselul  exploit  of  our  arms  since  the  Revolution. 

Just  Imagine,  If  you  please,  what  a  sweat  this  Nation  would  be  in 
at  this  very  moment  If  Spain  owned  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  on  one 
side  of  us  and  Guam  and  the  Philippines  on  the  other  side,  and 
Franco  was  In  command  on  both  sides  with  his  Nazi  and  Fascist 
allies  at  his  elbows. 

Yet  that  might  be  Franco's  status  right  now  If  the  United  States 
had  not  fought  and  won  the  War  with  Spain  back  in  1898  and  in 
the  peace  settlement  forced  Spam  to  give  Cuba  her  freedom,  and 
taken  over  the  Philippines  and  the  Islands  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Guam. 

From  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  Franco  and  his  allies  would  be 
bo.sses  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Panama  Canal.  From  Guam  and 
the  Philippines.  Franco  aiid  company  woiild  rule  the  Paciflc.  es- 
pecially hooked  up  as  they  are  with  Japan.  The  good  old  United 
Slates  of  America  would  be  boxed  In  by  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists 
both  ways  from  the  ]ack. 

Well,  as  It  stands  now.  Cuba  Is  free  and  our  friend.  The  Cubans 
may  get  a  little  irked  at  us  now  end  then,  but  If  ever  It  comes  to 
a  showdown  you  can  bet  they  will  be  in  there  shooting  on  our 
side.  Guam  Is  our  most  Important  outpost  In  the  Pacific  and  the 
Philippines  count  for  something  as  a  base.  Puerto  Rico  is  our  acc- 
In-the-hole  In  the  Caribbean,  and  will  probably  one  day  be  a  great 
State  In  the  American  Union.  The  present  plan  of  the  United 
States  Is  to  fix  up  Puerto  Rico  as  an  air  base. 

All  this  came  out  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  No  war  Is  a 
good  war.  we  admit,  but  from  a  selfishly  American  standpoint  we 
hold  that  this  was  the  best  war  we  ever  fought,  bar  again  the  one 
for  freedom.  It  certainly  was  a  better  war  for  the  United  States 
tlian  the  World  War. 


That  war,  as  you  may  recall,  was  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  We  raised  an  army  of  millions  of  men  and  contracted 
debts  from  which  the  taxpayers  have  not  yet  recovered.  We  did 
not  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  On  that  war  alone  we 
would  not  have  made  the  United  States  safe  for  democracy;  but 
fortunately  we  had  already  done  that  with  the  war  with  Spain, 
though  we  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time. 

The  realization  has  Just  recently  developed  after  a  lapse  of  40 
years.  It  Is  now  that  long  that  this  country  with  tremendous  fan- 
fare hastily  hustled  together  an  Army  of  Regulars  and  Volunteers, 
not  too  well  armed,  not  too  well  clad,  and  certainly  not  too  well 
fed,  and  went  out  and  gave  those  Spaniards  a  shoving  around. 

Strangely  enough,  some  folks  thought  we  should  not  hang  on 
to  th.'  territory  we  won  by  conquest,  though  that  Is  the  Identical 
manner  in  wliich  most  of  the  real  estate  that  constitute  these 
United  States  was  originally  acquired. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  Cuba  might  have  won  her  free- 
dom from  Spain  even  had  the  United  States  not  stepped  in.  Those 
Cubans  were  and  still  are  brave  and  desperate  fighters  In  a  cause 
they  love.  The  Philippines  and  even  Puerto  Rico  might  have  won 
their  independrnce  by  their  own  efiforts.  but  we  are  dealing  here 
with  what  happened,  not  with  what  might  have  happened. 

What  happened  was  that  the  United  States  chased  Spain  out  of 
the  Western  World  forever,  and  the  free  flag  floats  where  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists  might  today  be  casting  shadows 
over  the  security  of  this  land.  But  for  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  Spaniards  would  likely  have  retained  at  least  some  holds  that 
would  be  mighty  Inconvenient  to  us  now,  so  that  war  takes  on  new 
stature  In  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  things  the  United  States 
ever  did  for  Itself. 


Report  on  the  Florida  Canal  by  Maj.  Gen.  Edward 
M.  Markham,  United  States  Army  (Retired),  As 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12,  1939 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  appar- 
ent confusion  of  so  much  of  the  discussion  relating  to  the 
proposed  Florida  canal,  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  pertinent  findings  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Edward  M.  Markham.  who,  as  Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  was 
ordered  by  Congress  to  survey  and  report  on  this  project. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  General  Markham's 
report  to  Congress  under  date  of  April  1,  1937: 

I  submit  for  transmission  to  Congress  my  report,  with  accom- 
panying papers  and  Illustrations,  on  the  preliminary  examination 
and  survey  of  the  Florida  ship  canal,  made  under  the  authority 
of  section  4  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  January  21, 
1927.     •     •      • 

The  Florida  Peninsula  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  is  340  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  and 
generally  from  100  to  140  miles  In  width.  From  Its  southerly  end 
a  chain  of  low  Islands  known  as  the  Florida  Keys  extends  for  100 
miles.  The  peninsula  is  generally  at  a  low  elevation,  but  a  ridge 
of  higher  land  extends  down  its  axis  from  the  north.     •     •     • 

The  commerce  through  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  increased  from  38,600,000  tons  in  1920  to  83,000,000  tons 
In  1935.     •     •     • 

Shipping  plying  between  the  Gulf  ports  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
or  to  Europe  passes  around  the  southern  end  of  the  Florida 
Peninsula  through  the  Straits  of  Florida.  A  canal  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  State  would  provide  a  route  between  the  Gulf  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  300  to  350  nautical  miles  shorter  than  the 
present  route  around  the  southern  end.     •     •     » 

Initiation  of  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  was  authorized  by 
the  President  under  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1935  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  Interdepartmental  Board  of  Review.  Funds  totaling  $5,400,- 
000  were  allotted.  A  public  corporation  designated  as  the  Ship 
Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  a  special  taxing  district 
designated  as  the  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  District,  both  cre- 
ated by  the  State  legislatiu-e  for  the  purpose  of  providing  rights-of- 
way,  proceeded  to  acquire  the  land  needed  for  immediate  construc- 
tion purposes.  The  work  was  suspended  upon  the  exhaustion  of 
funds.     •     •     • 

The  cross  Florida  canal  project  differs  from  many  others  In  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  tonnage  it  will  carry.  The 
traffic  of  the  Gulf  ports  Is  not  speculative;  It  exists,  and  doubtless 
will  expand.    The  various  boards  reporting  on  the  waterway  are  In 
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substantial  agreement  on  the  amount  of  the  commerce  that  the 
waterway  would  carry  If  constructed.     •     •     • 

I  have  had  computations  made  of  the  total  cost  of  the  canal  and 
of  the  annual  charges  and  benefits.  They  show  that,  at  current 
prices  for  materials  and  labor,  with  a  construction  period  of  6  years, 
the  canal  can  be  built  at  a  cost  to  the  United  States  of  $197,921,000. 
•  •  •  These  figures  Indicate  definitely  that  the  canal  would  not 
be  In  any  sense  a  bad  Investment  at  this  time.     •     •     * 

The  following  matters  have  weight  in  the  balance:  The  great 
development  In  the  Gulf  States  In  recent  years  Is  certain  to  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  come,  with  a  considerable,  though  neces- 
sarily indeterminable,  expansion  of  general  commerce  between  the 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  seaboards.     •     •     • 

I  therefore  recommend  the  construction  of  a  canal  following 
Route  13  B.  having  minimum  depths  of  33  feet.  Increased  to  34 
feet  for  the  outer  8.5  miles  of  the  Gulf  approach  channel,  400  feet 
In  minimum  bottom  width  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a  point  In 
the  Gulf  4.5  miles  from  shore,  •  •  •  subject  to  the  condition 
that  local  Interests  furnish  free  of  cost  to  the  United  States  all 
necessary  rights-of-way  and  other  lands  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  canal. 

The  course  of  subsequent  events  has  shown  how  accurate 
and  conservative  this  eminent  engineer  officer's  report  was. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  2  years  later,  on 
March  1.  1939: 

I  heard  last  year  many  of  these  allegations,  mainly  by  the  railroad 
engineer,  Mr.  Wllloughby,  that  the  canal  wovQd  cost  twice  the 
amount  that  It  was  estimated  that  It  would  cost.  I  believe  that  I 
could  syndicate  the  contractors  of  the  United  States  who  have 
hydraulic  plants  and  bond  the  Job — good,  safe  bonds  of  the  United 
States — and  put  the  canal  through  for  $160,000,000  and  make  a 
$20,000,000  profit,  provided  It  Is  done  In  a  businesslike  fash- 
Ion.     •     •     • 

In  my  Judgment  a  ship  will  go  anywhere,  if  It  Is  not  under  too 
hazardous  conditions,  and  pick  up  a  dollar  •  •  •.  We  have 
heard  a  lot,  of  course,  about  the  theory  that  the  canal  will  be 
hazardous.  It  will  be  the  grandest  canal  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Tlicre  will  be  nothing  comparable  with  It  whatsoever  In  the 
world  •  *  *.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  assert  that  all  of  this  theory 
that  ships  win  not  use  that  canal  Is  Just  silly  •  •  *.  There  Is 
not  anybody  In  hell  or  heaven  that  dares  assert,  without  some 
selfish  background,  that  there  Is  the  slightest  question  about  ship- 
ping safely  and  conveniently  using  that  400-foot  canal     •     •     •. 

I  therefore  say,  gentlemen,  that  that  report  of  mine  at  $197,000,- 

000  Is  a  safe  report,  having  to  do  with  costs.  I  say  that  the  canal. 
If  built  In  a  businesslike  manner,  can  be  built  for  a  lot  less  money. 

1  say  If  we  are  considering  the  1937  commerce  Instead  of  the  1935 
commerce,  which  I  did  consider,  why  It  manifestly  comes  out  with 
a  very,  very  large  surplus,  after  all  charges  have  been  taken  out. 
It  Is  something  like  $6,000,000  a  year.  I  think  the  canal  would  pay 
out  completely  In  14  to  15  years,  based  upon  the  1937  com- 
merce    *     *     * . 

Bear  In  mind  that  this  thing  has  become  aU  mixed  up  with 
Florida  politics  and  national  politics     •     •     *. 

I  am  saying  flatly,  without  any  mental  reservation  whatever, 
that  I  cannot  see  any  consequential  eCfect  upon  the  water  of 
Florida  from  the  cutting  of  that  ditch. 

On  March  31.  1939,  1  month  later.  General  Markham  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  The 
following  extracts  are  taken  from  his  testimony  at  that  time: 

The  actuality  seems  to  be  that  the  1935  traffic  potential  to  that 
canal,  utilized  by  me  at  the  figure,  I  think,  of  61.000.000  tons,  haa 
Increased  from  1935  to  1937.  according  to  the  recorded  trafac  of  1937, 
by  25>/2  percent  per  year     •     •     •. 

If  I  were  an  oil-company  owner,  I  should  not  want  a  canal.  How- 
ever they  will  use  it  because  they  will  have  to  use  It;  •  •  • 
competition  will  actually  shake  that  all  out.  They  prefer  not  to 
have  a  canal  because  they  would  lose  their  own  best  customer, 
which  iR  themselves.  •  •  •  They  are  all  on  a  parity  below  Key 
West.  If  they  could  cut  through  and  save  1  day  each  way,  •  •  • 
they  would  merely  be  on  a  lower  parity.  There  would  be  no  advan- 
tage to  anyone  except  the  public. 

•  •  •  Whatever  la  to  be  gained  In  transportation  costs  be- 
tween the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  between  the  Gulf 
and  the  Mediterranean  will  shake  down  to  the  lower  price  for  oil, 
lubricants.  gasoUnes.  and  everything  that  Is  purchased  by  the  public 
In  the  territory  In  which  these  products  are  received. 

•  •  •  The  aids  to  navigation  provided  In  the  Florida  ship 
canal  are  far  superior,  both  In  type  and  position,  to  the  aids  to 
navigation  provided  for  the  ore  and  wheat  and  coal  trade  in  the 
Great  Lakes     •     •     •. 

I  think  there  Is  a  perfectly  natural  human  resistance  by  the  rail- 
roads against  the  Improvement  of  anything  that  will  transport 
goods  on  water.  •  •  •  I  do  not  know  of  any  exception  to 
that;  •  •  •  It  has  manifested  Itself  by  the  appearance  here  of 
a  great  many  railroad  representatives,  In  oppositfOn,  suggesting 
things  with  which  I  cannot  agree — for  Instance,  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  canal  as  related  to  Its  economic  Justification,  with  the  asaertlon 
that  the  canal,  if  dug,  would  never  be  utilized. 


River  Transportation  Creates  New  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13. 1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE   ST.    LOUIS    POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  commenting  on  the  resumption  of 
commercial  transportation  on  the  Missouri  River  between 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  Within  another  year  or  two,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  announce  that  steamboats  are  "blowing 
for  a  landing"  at  Sioux  City,  just  100  miles  farther  up  the 
river. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 

BLOW  rOB   A  L&NDIKG 

Commercial  transportation  by  water  between  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha  was  resumed  last  week  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  50  years. 
Delegations  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska  saw  a  forerunner  of  upper 
Missouri  River  development  In  the  Diesel-englned  tugboat  that 
pushed  two  lumbering  gasoline  barges  to  the  river  bank  at  Omaha. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  members  had  In  mind  the  record  of  the 
Kansas  Clty-St.  Louis  stretch  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
during  the  2  years  that  section  has  been  open — 49,000  tons  in  1937 
and  then  113.000  last  year. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  officials  of  the  Union  Paciflc  Railroad 
were  among  the  welcomers  at  Omaha.  They  realize,  as  all  railroads 
should,  that  river  transportation  creates  new  business  and  that 
there  Is  a  definite  field  for  barge  lines  in  carrying  btilky  cargoes 
suitable  for  slow  transport.  As  James  J.  Hill  once  said,  "God  Al- 
mighty built  the  greatest  railroad  In  the  world  in  the  Missouri." 
That  remark,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  this  river  has  a  predestined 
commercial  function,  has  been  too  long  forgotten. 

So  blow  for  a  landing,  ttigboats;  blow  long  and  frequently  up  and 
down  this  new  addition  to  the  system  of  navigable  waterways. 


Old-Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13, 1939 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  a  month  after  tak- 
ing oath  of  office,  I  presented  to  this  body  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly,  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  liberalize  certain  provisions  of  our  existing 
Social  Security  Act. 

Together  with  the  submission  of  that  resolution,  I  made 
a  plea  for  the  enactment  at  this  session  of  Congress  of  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  uniform 
pension  to  all  the  aged  and  needy  of  our  country.  I  urged 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  Federal  Government  equalize 
pension  payments  throughout  the  entire  Nation,  so  that 
the  aged  in  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  will  receive  as  much 
as  the  aged  in  New  York  or  any  other  State. 

As  one  who  has  stood  firmly  behind  every  legislative  drive 
to  equalize  the  distribution  of  old-age  assistance  between 
the  poorer  and  richer  States,  I  was  greatly  encouraged  yester- 
day on  learning  that  the  Senate  had  adopted  an  amendment 
authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to  contribute  $2  for 
every  $1  which  a  State  raises,  up  to  a  total  of  $15.  This 
means  that  any  State  which  is  able  to  put  up  as  much  as 
$7.50  will  receive  $15  from  the  Federal  Government,  making 
a  total  pension  of  $22.50. 
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While  this  amendment  might  not  prove  a  permanent  solu- 
tion of  our  problem,  it  is  decidedly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. At  last  it  appears  that  we  are  ready  to  drop  the  fiction 
that  all  States  benefit  alike  under  the  present  act  and  accept 
the  fact  that  injustices  between  the  poorer  and  richer  States 
do  exist;  that  these  injustices  cannot  be  removed  until  the 
Federal  Government  offers  further  assistance  to  the  State 
governments. 

Out  in  many  of  the  States  I  know  there  must  be  a  new 
gleam  of  hope  in  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  our  old  people — 
thousands  of  old  p>eople  who  were  compelled  in  many  States 
to  exist  during  the  past  winter  on  less  than  $7  per  month. 
It  seems  a  shame  that  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
industry  and  the  upbuilding  of  this  Nation  should  be  left  to 
spend  their  last  days  in  a  state  of  such  dire  need  and 
deprivation. 

I  have  never  advocated  any  of  the  "crackpot"  pension 
plans;  they  are  all  a  fraud  to  the  old  people  of  our  Nation. 
But  I  do  believe  that  we  should  provide  them  with  a  sufficient 
amotmt  of  money  to  spare  them  from  a  pitiful  poverty,  to 
assure  their  living  with  some  degree  of  decency.  To  do  that 
much  is  our  plain  duty. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  conferees  will  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment. The  House  and  Senate  can  then  adopt  the  free  con- 
ference report  and  send  to  the  President  a  measure  which 
will  help  to  modify  one  of  the  gravest  injustices  of  the  exist- 
ing Social  Security  Act  and  bring  some  measure  of  peace 
and  happiness  to  millions  of  our  aged  and  infirm  in  the 
Southland  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation. 


President  Anastasio  Somoza 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  13  (.legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10),  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    WASHINGTON    TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Times-Herald  dealing  with  an  interview  given 
out  by  President  Anastasio  Somoza,  of  Nicaragua.  The^di- 
torial  deals  with  the  construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal 
and  is  very  pertinent  and  timely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  R£cord,  as  follows; 

[Prom  the   Washington  Times-Herald) 

President  Anastasio  Somoza.  of  the  Central  American  Republic 
ol  Nicaragua,  returned  to  his  own  country  a  few  days  ago  after  a 
pretty  triumphal  time  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  Mr.  Somoza.  you'll  remember,  who  starred  in  the  big  May 
5  Washington  parade  that  got  the  Secret  Service,  Army,  marines. 
Washington  police,  etc..  all  tuned  up  for  the  reception  a  few  weeks 
later  to  King  George  VI  and  Queeu  Elizabeth. 

On  reaching  Managua,  capital  of  Nicaragua,  President  Somoza 
broke  some  news  which  was  big  news  for  the  home  folks  and 
which,  we  think,  is  even  bigger  news  for  Americans,  if  true. 

Mr.  Somoza  said  deanltely  that  the  long-debated  Nicaragua 
Canal  was  now  assured,  to  be  buUt  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
an  American  mission  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Nicaragua  July  15 
to  begin  a  survey.     Getting  specific.  Mr.  Somoza  went  on: 

"Tlie  San  Juan  River  will  be  canalized,  and  the  isthmus  between 
Rivas  and  San  Juan  del  Sur  will  be  opened  for  maritime  trafflc  to 
provide  communications  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans." 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Somoza  talked  out  of  turn  from  the  point  of 
view  of  various  Washington  oflBclals.  Anjrway,  half-hearted  denials 
that  plans  were  as  far  along  as  he  said  they  were  came  out  of 
Washington  after  he  made  this  speech  at  Managua. 

We  hope  he  was  right,  and  that  his  speech  won't  disrupt  some 
plaa  that  may  be  hatching  in  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

We  don't  see  why  the  speech  should  have  such  an  effect.  A 
great  national-defense  measure  is  rather  more  important  than 
the  question  whether  some  foreign  leader  has  spilled  some  beans 
ahead  of  schedule.  And  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would  be  a  great 
nattonal-defense  measure. 


TWO  CANALS  FOR  OtTt 

Vital  to  naval  defense  of  both  our  coasts  is  fast  and  adequate 
Central  American  passage  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  airplane  car- 
riers Lexington  and  Saratoga  can  barely  scrape  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  What  happens  when  the  new  4.'S,000-ton  battleships  are 
built — ^bigger  by  10,000  tons  than  the  biggest  battleship  we  now 
have? 

There  was  a  plan  before  this  Congress  to  enlarge  the  Panama 
Canal  and  add  a  third  set  of  locks  at  a  cost  of  about  $277,000,000, 
but  that  plan  seems  to  have  been  pigeonholed  for  this  st^ssion.  It 
still  looks  Like  a  desirable  plan  to  us,  but  at  best  it  would  be  a  stop- 
gap- 

Why  not  go  the  whole  hog  and  build  a  second  water  route  across 
Central  America?  We  are  entitled  by  treaty  to  build  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  the  only  obstacle  being  a  vague  sort  of  British  Nicaragua 
Canal  right  alleged  to  be  still  In  existence.  We  should  think  that 
Britain,  at  this  time  of  all  times,  would  be  willing  to  sign  over  that 
equity  to  us  for  a  token  payment  of  maybe  81. 

Two  canals  are  better  than  one.  One  canal.  In  these  days  of 
bombing  planes,  may  be  protected  by  antiaircraft  throughout  a  war, 
but  then  again  It  may  not  be. 

Ncr  can  we  see  any  call  for  the  further  prolonged  Investigation 
of  Nicaragua  Canal  possibilities  that  some  people  urge.  The  pro- 
posal has  been  Investigated  several  times  by  competent  engineers. 
The  last  of  these  investigations  was  in  1931.  It  was  occasioned  by 
the  great  earthquake  that  destroyed  Managua  that  year. 

The  engineers  found  that  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  route  was 
neither  more  nor  less  liable  to  earthquakes  than  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone — so  that  If  we're  to  be  deterred  by  the  possibility  that  an 
earthquake  may  some  day  damage  the  Nicaragua  Canal  badly,  we 
shouldn't  ever  have  built  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Is  feasible.  It  becomes  more  desirable  as 
a  national-defense  measure  every  time  nationalistic  fevers  and 
territorial  itches  increase  in  intensity  around  the  world.  Let's  get 
busy  on  it. 

Two  canals  for  one     •     •     •     and,  of  course,  two  ships  for  one. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  HUGHES 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  13  ilegislatiTX  day  of  Monday.  July  10),  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM  BALTIMORE   SUN 


Mr.  HUGHES.     Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 

from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  today,  entitled  "Neutrality  Fiasco." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  13.  1939) 
NruTRALrrr  fiasco 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  made  Itself  and  the 
country  ridiculous  In  its  12-to-ll  vote  on  Tuesday  to  postpone  all 
neutrality  legislation  until  the  next  session  of  Congress.  And  the 
country  Is  not  only  made  ridiculous  along  with  the  committee;  it 
Is  made  weak  In  a  time  of  great  danger. 

If  the  action,  or  rather  the  nonaction,  of  the  committee  Is  allowed 
to  stand,  the  United  States  will  be  in  this  position:  It  will  have  a 
law  on  Its  book  which  provides  for  an  embargo  on  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war,  in  the  event 
that  war  comes  in  Exuope.  But  it  will  have  no  control,  either  In  the 
form  of  a  similar  mandatory  embargo  or  in  the  form"  of  Executive 
discretion,  over  the  sale  and  shipment  of  any  other  kind  of  com- 
modity for  which  warring  nations  will  be  calling,  and  for  which 
they  will  be  willing  to  pay  prices  that  will  be  limited  only  by  their 
available  cash.  Everything  from  wheat  and  cotton  to  oil  and  iron 
will  be  available  to  belligerents.  Every  farmer,  every  miner,  every 
other  producer  of  raw  and  fabricated  commercial  commodities  may 
become  a  profiteer. 

Prom  the  standpxjlnt  of  those  who  argue  that  economic  involve- 
ment with  warring  nations  means  ultimate  military  involvement, 
this  situation  would  be  comic  If  it  were  not  potentially  tragic.  The 
Sun  is  not  among  those  who  attribute  American  entrance  into  the 
last  war  solely  or  principally  to  economic  pressures,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  danger  of  American  entrance  Into  another  general  Euro- 
pean war  will  arise  solely  or  principally  from  future  economic  fac- 
tors. But  It  Is  this  Idea  of  economic  relations  leading  to  participa- 
tion in  war  which  underlies  most  of  the  isolationist  thinking  in 
Washington.  And  to  suppose  that  we  shall  escape  the  dangers  of 
economic  Involvement  by  refusing  to  sell  relatively  small  amounts 
of  guns  and  shells  while  opening  our  ports  to  wholesale  sale  oX 
wheat  and  cotton,  oU,  and  iron,  is  to  be  feeble-minded. 
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The  situation  la  made  the  worse  because.  In  refusing  further 
consideration  of  neutrality  until  the  next  session  and  In  relying 
upon  the  truncated  neutrality  law  now  on  the  books,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  proposes  to  leave  the  Government  without 
any  effectual  control  over  the  movement  of  American  ships  or 
American  citizens  In  combat  areas.  To  the  freedom  to  sell  all  the 
wheat  and  cotton,  oil  and  Iron,  and  similar  products  that  we  can 
get  to  the  seaboard  and  the  belligerents  can  buy.  will  be  left  the 
freedom  to  put  these  commodities  Into  American  ships,  manned  by 
American  crews,  and  to  send  them  wherever  the  war  market  de- 
mands. Thus,  to  all  the  dangers  of  economic  In'olvement.  about 
which  isolationists  talk,  will  be  added  the  war-making  dangers  of 
destruction  of  American  ships  and  American  lives. 

If  the  Isolationists  are  going  to  be  isolationists,  they  ought  to  find 
somewhere  a  little  Intellectual  honesty  and  a  little  moral  courage. 
They  ought,  first,  to  think  their  problem  through  with  Fome  sin- 
cerity. They  ought  to  make  themselves  see  that  it  Is  cruel  mockery 
of  the  desire  of  our  people  to  keep  out  of  another  war  when  legisla- 
tors profess  to  be  guarding  against  entanglements  by  embargoing 
the  production  and  sale  of  a  relatively  small  amount  of  arms  and 
munitions,  the  while  they  promote  the  sale  of  all  manner  of  other 
commodities.  L.-glslators  ought  to  make  themselves  see  that  It  Is 
cruel  mockery  to  talk  about  isolation  and  withdrawal  when  Iowa 
farmers  will  be  allowed  to  ship  their  wheat  in  New  York  or  Baltimore 
beats  as  freely  as  they  can  today  in  peace.  Seeing  these  facts, 
legislators  ought  to  plump  for  true  Isolation — or  consider  reason. 

Of  course,  if  they  ever  are  brought  to  the  p)oint  where  they  look 
at  the  facts  directly,  and  If  they  ever  are  brought  to  the  point  where 
they  act  sincerely  on  the  facts,  they  will  not  plump  for  isolation. 
Nobody  in  the  whole  group  of  them  will  stand  up  and  plainly  tell 
the  people  what  is  involved  In  actual  isolation.  Nobody  In  the  whole 
group  will  tell  the  people  what  price  is  to  be  paid  in  economic  dis- 
location and  In  political  submission.  It  is  easy  enough  to  denounce 
munition  makers.  The  isolationists  will  not  denounce  wheat  and 
cotton  farmers  who  wish  to  continue  to  trade  in  the  world  markets. 
Nor  will  the  isolationists  frankly  tell  the  American  people  of  the 
national  humiliations  that  may  be  expected  if  we  withdraw  from 
the  world  and  retreat  to  our  own  shores,  a  policy  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  genius  of  a  dynamic  nation  like  this  one. 

Common  sense  and  self-respect  demand  an  end  to  all  the  non- 
sense that  has  been  going  on  in  Washington.  This  country  is  not 
actually  Isolationist  and  it  has  no  Intention  of  becoming  actually 
Isolationist.  It  follows  that  we  should  build  our  neutrality  legis- 
lation upon  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  world,  and  that  our  destiny 
will  keep  us  in  it,  for  our  destiny  is  determined  by  the  genius  and 
quality  of  our  people.  An  end  should  be  made  to  this  superficial 
tinkering  with  mandatory  embargoes  which  is  leaving  us  in  the 
position — foolish  in  politics  and  shabby  In  ethics — of  barring  the 
shipment  of  a  carload  of  rifles  and  encouraging  the  shipment  of  a 
shipload  of  wheat  and  cotton.  Congress  should  realize  that  isola- 
tion is  impossible  and  that  attempts  at  mandatory  embargoes  have 
become  fragmentary  futilities. 

This  country  can  lay  down  rules  designed  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  dangers  that  are  inseparable  from  the  life  of  a  free  people. 
There  is  no  such  absolute  removal  of  these  dangers  as  the  isolation- 
ists and  mandatory  embargo  men  suggest.  Dangers  are  as  implicit 
In  a  nation's  Dfe  as  In  the  life  of  any  individual  who  claims  free- 
dom and  asserts  responsibility  for  his  own  life.  In  guarding  against 
dangers,  it  will  be  found  Impracticable  to  foresee  every  contingency 
that  may  arise.  The  rules,  therefore,  must  be  broad  In  scope. 
Narrow  and  rigid  rules  may  hamper  and  halt  positive  action  for  the 
national  welfare.  If  the  rules  are  broad,  as  they  mu.st  be.  there 
must  be  a  degree  of  executive  discretion.  And  If  there  must  be  a 
degree  of  executive  discretion,  it  is  difficult  to  see  at  present  a  better 
or  more  sanely  balanced  proposal  for  law  than  that  offered  by  Mr. 
Hull. 

Let  any  intelligent  citizen  read  the  carefully  reasoned  proposals 
from  Mr.  Hull  and  compare  them  with  the  policy  to  which  the 
Isolationists  and  mandatory  embargo  men  seek  to  commit  us, 
when  they  propose  to  ban  shipment  of  a  single  rifle,  but  leave  the 
door  wide  open  to  sale  and  shipment  of  wheat  and  cotton  from 
millions  of  farms  In  the  West  and  South.  Intelligence  and  char- 
acter are  both  on  the  side  of  the  Hull  proposals. 


Fruits  of  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  13  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10).  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  EVENING  STAR 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  of  July  10,  1939,  entitled 
"Fruits  of  Silver." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  E\'enlng  Star  of  July  10,  19391 
FRurrs  or  sn.\*ni 

If  Congress  thought  It  was  voting  for  a  2-year  subsidy  to  the 
silver-mining  industry  when  it  approved  the  conference  report  on 
the  monetary  bill,  it  wiU  be  stirprised  to  learn  what  it  really  ha» 
done  for  the  white  metal.  The  act  of  July  6.  1939.  is  designed  to 
accomplish  far  more  for  the  American  silver  Interests  than  any 
congressional  statute  since  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  in   1792. 

The  act  of  April  2,  1792,  opened  the  mint  to  the  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver.  For  81  years  thereafter  American  sliver  producers 
could  take  their  sliver  to  the  mint  and  have  it  made  Into  cur- 
rency. This  system  of  unlimited  coinage  was  terminated  in  1873. 
But  by  the  latest  monetary  law  it  now  has  been  revived  for 
American -mined  silver.  To  the  American  miner  the  only  difference 
between  the  1792  law  and  that  of  1939  is  the  price.  In  1792.  when 
the  market  price  of  silver  was  $1.29  an  ounce,  the  mint  was  au- 
thorized to  coin  silver  for  "depositors"  at  that  rate,  whereas  under 
the  1939  law  producers  receive  71  cents  an  ounce,  which  Is  94  per- 
cent above  the  present  weak  market  price. 

In  1878  the  sliver  forces  secured  enactment  of  a  purchase  pro- 
gram which  was  not  discontinued  until  1893.  That  program  lim- 
ited the  amount  of  monthly  acquisitions,  but  the  1939  act  Im- 
poses no  limit  at  all. 

Neither  the  silver  subsidy  of  1933  nor  the  Sliver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934  have  done  as  much  for  domestic  silver  Interests  as  the  perma- 
nent law  Just  enacted  will  do.  Because  of  1933  legislation  the  do- 
mestic silver  subsidy  has  not  depended  on  the  1934  act.  The  Presi- 
dent's 1933  proclamation  gave  domestic  producers  a  market  for 
their  silver  at  64  >2  cents,  or  about  50  percent  above  the  then  market 
price.  It  gave  this  for  a  4-year  period,  which  was  later  extended 
by  other  proclamations.  The  last  such  proclamation  expired  on 
June  30.  Now  Congress  has  entirely  freed  the  sliver  bloc  of  de- 
pendence on  proclamations.  No  longer  will  the  silver  bloc  have 
to  step  into  the  limelight  of  public  opinion  to  get  Its  subsidy  re- 
newed. It  now  has  a  perrrranent  sulisidy,  to  be  paid  by  the  American 
people  to  a  hsuidful  of  mining-share  owners  and  a  small  number 
of  miners. 

What  does  the  subsidy  amount  to  In  dollars?  Senator  Adams,  of 
Colorado,  author  of  the  latest  Sliver  Act.  described  it  to  the  Senate 
as  involving  "approximately  only  $7,000,000  to  rehabilitate  the 
mining  situation."  If  we  estimate  that  domestic  sliver  output  will 
average  65,000.000  ounces  a  year  under  the  stimulus  of  the  71 -cent 
price,  and  If  we  agree  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  sliver  Is  worth 
less  than  30  cents  an  ounce,  the  new  domestic  silver  subsidy  will 
cost  at  least  41  cents  an  ounce,  or  $26,650,000  per  annum,  year  after 
year,  under  this  permanent  law.  Marrlner  S.  Eccles  states  that  our 
monetary  system  needs  no  silver.  Therefore,  the  entire  cost  of  tlie 
unneeded  silver  may  be  regarded  as  a  subsidy — namiely,  $46,215,000 
per  year  for  all  time  to  come.  In  the  next  10  year^  alone  the  cort 
of  the  recent  sUver  logrolling  will  thus  exceed  $460,000,000. 


Sam  D.  McReynolds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BYRON 

OF   M.\RYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13. 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  OF  JULY  13,  1939 


Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  13,  1939: 

{From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  13,  1939) 

SAM    D.    M'REYNOLDS 

There  was  a  time  when  the  House  of  Representatives  had  little 
to  do  with  foreign  affairs.  Treaties  were  referred  to  the  Senate, 
and  since  our  foreign  policy  was  largely  governed  by  treaty,  the 
Senate  was  the  only  branch  of  Congress  which  concerned  Itself 
with  such  matters.  In  those  days  about  the  only  thing  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  Hou.se  had  to  do  was  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  capitals  and 
to  scan  the  laws  governing  both  the  Constilar  Service  and  the  State 
Department. 

The  Senate,  as  the  Constitution  provides,  is  still  the  treaty- 
ratifying  branch  of  Congress,  but  with  the  rise  of  new  economic 
and  political  problems  in  a  world  not  governed  by  treaties,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  had  more  and  more  of  a  voice  in  the 
determination  of  foreign  policy.  Questions  concerning  Mr.  Hull's 
trade-treaty  program,  questions  concerning  what  by  some  strange 
twist  of  nomenclature  we  call  neutrality,  and  various  allied  mat- 
ters, have  to  be  passed  upon  by  both  House  and  Senate.  With  this 
change  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  come  to  occupy  a 
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position  of  Increasing  Importance  In  the  legislative  set-up.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  become  one  of  the  key  figures  In 
the  House. 

It  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Sam  D.  McRetnolds.  of  Tennessee,  to 
hold  this  chairmanship  during  the  7  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  the  late  J.  Charles  Llnthicura.  of  Baltimore.  These 
7  years  have  spanned  the  jieriod  in  which  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  of  Its  chairmanship  have  un- 
dergone their  most  rapid  expansion.  Mr.  McRetnolds  was  the 
center  of  many  a  fight  over  the  trade  treaties  and  over  neutrality. 
He  was  a  solid,  dependable  sort  of  man,  who  commanded  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  and  who  discharged  his  tasks  with  dignity 
and  success,  despite  the  turbulence  of  the  issues  with  which  he 
dealt.  He  was  a  friend  of  Secretary  Hull,  and,  although  he  was 
in  general  a  conservative,  he  championed  the  caiise  of  the  admin- 
istration in  all  matters  affecting  foreign  policy  with  vigor  and  to 
good  effect.  The  Hotise  was  always  more  ready  to  follow  the  ad- 
ministration's lead  on  these  matters  than  the  Senate,  and  for  this 
readiness  Mr.  McRettnolds  was  in  part  at  least  responsible.  In  his 
death  the  administration  and  the  Hotise  sustain  a  loss  that  will  be 
difficult  to  repair. 

Louisiana  State  University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12. 1939 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  disclosures  made 
public  with  regard  to  the  Louisiana  State  University,  a  land- 
grant  college,  has  given  rise  to  a  thought  that  is  rather  per- 
tinent at  this  time  and  that  is  "It  is  high  time  that  the  politi- 
cal educator  and  crooked  political  rings  be  taken  from  around 
the  necks  of  the  real  educators  of  this  Nation  in  the  interest 
of  the  youth  of  America." 

During  the  past  week  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  been 
amazed  and  shocked  by  the  news  that  the  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  land-grant  colleges  in  the  South  had  been  ar- 
rested and  jailed  under  charges  that  he  had  speculated  with 
and  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  belonging  to  the 
-Louisiana  State  University.  The  Washington  Daily  News 
of  July  6,  in  an  editorial  headed  "University  Builder,"  com- 
mented as  follows: 

This  country  has  read  many  strange  things  in  recent  years,  but 
the  Btory  (on  p.  5  today)  of  a  university  president  being  returned 
under  arrest  from  Canada  to  face  charges  of  embezzlement  surely 
is  one  of  the  strangest. 

Whether  Dr.  James  Monroe  Smith  will  be  able  to  explain  away 
the  accusation  that  he  speculated  with  and  lost  hundreds  of  thou- 
Eand3  of  dollars  belonging  to  Louisiana  State  University  remains 
to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  to  us.  he  has  done  the  cause  of 
higher  education  a  service  which,  though  unintentional,  may  prove 
very  real. 

In  1930  Gov.  Huey  Long,  angry  because  he  had  failed  to  receive 
an  honorary  degree  from  Tulaue  University  at  New  Orleans,  deter- 
mined to  build  Louisiana  State  into  an  Institution  which  would 
make  Tulane  look  small  To  do  the  actual  building,  the  "Klngflsh" 
selected  Dr.  Smith,  explaining  that  "be  has  a  hide  as  thick  as  an 
elephants." 

Thereafter  Dr.  Smith  did  Huey  Long's  bidding.  Did  a  student 
newspaper  criticize  Hueys  attempt  to  appxjint  a  football  player  to 
the  State  senate?  Dr.  Smith  promptly  fired  the  editor  and  sus- 
pended other  students  who  signed  a  protest  petition.  Did  Huey 
decree  that  Louisiana  State  must  have  'the  best  football  team 
that  money  can  buy"?  Dr.  Smith  attended  to  that.  Did  Huey 
want  the  university  run  nifp  a  circxis?  That  was  the  way  Dr. 
Smith  ran  it. 

And,  under  his  administration,  Louisiana  State  received  funds 
to  finance  a  marvelous  expansion.  In  less  than  a  decade  enroll- 
ment increased  from  2.000  to  8.000.  New  buildings  sprang  up  on 
the  campus,  at  a  total  cost  of  $13,500,000.  Huey  Long  passed  to 
his  reward,  but  Dr.  Smith,  as  he  boasted,  knew  how  to  "get  along" 
with  the  politicians.  With  amazing  power  in  his  hands,  he  con- 
tinued to  build  a  rich  university — rich  in  everything  but  character 
and  intellectual  freedom.  And  then,  between  sims,  he  resigned 
and  left  that  university  to  face  the  worst  financial  scandal  in  the 
history  of  American  education. 

Dr.  Smith's  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  we  think.  Is  this: 
He  has  provided  a  perfect  example  of  how  not  to  succeed  as  a 
university  president.  It  is  an  example  that  may  ht  studied  with 
profit  by  other  men  who,  envying  Louisiana  SUte's  sudden  growth. 
may  have  been  tempted  to  "build"  their  own  institutions  by 
adopting  Jazz  methods,  suppressing  freedom  of  thovight,  and  get- 
ting along  too  well  with  the  pollUciaaa. 


Time  magazine  of  July  10  presented  in  greater  detail  the 
amazing  picture  of  political  intrigue  that  culminated  in 
Piesident  Smith's  apparently  successful  efifort  to  secure  to 
himself  the  title  "chief  thief  for  L.  S.  U.,"  and  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that — 

Meantime  W.  P.  A..  P.  W.  A.,  Ckjngress,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  peered  more  Intensely  than  ever  into  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  and  the  status  of  certain  Income  taxes  In 
Louisiana. 

As  we  all  know.  Federal  funds  are  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  these  land-grant  colleges  on  a  matching 
basis. 

These  disclosures  of  the  situation  in  Louisiana  are,  indeed, 
shocking  to  all  of  us  who  believe  firmly  in  higher  education 
and  particularly  in  the  high  purposes  of  the  Federal  land- 
grant  colleges  first  authorized  by  the  Congress  during  the 
Presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  institutions  have 
made  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  development  of 
America,  particularly  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  engineering, 
and  home  economics.  In  the  early  days  of  these  institutions 
they  were  free  from  political  intrigue  and  the  honest  educator 
of  those  great  institutions  sent  out  into  this  Nation  graduates 
with  a  philosophy  that  built  their  character  to  the  end  of 
service  to  this  Nation  T^nthout  any  thought  of  selfishness  or 
greed.  During  the  past  10  years,  however,  the  functioning 
of  these  Federal  and  State  colleges  and  universities  has  been 
seriously  curtailed  and  taxpayers'  moneys  have  been  raided 
by  political  gangsters  with  increasing  frequency. 

I  have  called  the  attention  of  Congress  several  times  in  the 
past  few  years  to  a  state  of  affairs  existing  in  the  land-grant 
college  in  my  State,  the  Michigan  State  College,  mother  of 
American  agricultural  colleges,  that  parallels,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  shocking  state  of  affairs  in  Louisiana. 

As  stated  in  Time  magazine's  report  on  the  Louisiana 
State  College  thefts,  the  late  Gov.  Huey  Long  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  President  Smith,  referred  to 
in  Time  magazine  as  an  "ideal  academic  puppet."  The  ring 
in  control  of  Louisiana  politics  has  controlled  the  develop- 
ments of  their  State  university. 

In  Michigan  it  is  the  McKay  gang,  of  the  Blue  Water 
Bridge  fame,  not  to  forget  the  reported  pay-off  on  the  bonds 
of  the  million-dollar  student  dormitory  at  the  Michigan 
State  College,  working  through  such  stooges  as  Melvin  Mc- 
pherson, Clark  L.  Brody,  member  of  the  State  board  of  agri- 
culture, and  college  officials.  They  have  prostituted  the  Mich- 
igan State  College,  the  extension  service,  and  the  farm  bu- 
reau. The  actions  of  the  past  under  the  manipulation  of 
this  crew  are  mighty  similar  to  the  conditions  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  Louisiana  State  University.  This 
crew  also  found  a  compliant  president  who,  like  Louisiana's 
President  Smith,  has  suppressed  freedom  of  thought  and  the 
same,  as  stated  in  Time  magazine,  "gets  along  with  the 
politicians." 

The  McKay-Brody  ring  has  been  more  successful  In  cover- 
ing their  operations  than  the  Louisiana  wrecking  crew.  When 
graft  and  corruption  were  running  rampant  this  Republican- 
machine  group  were  influential  enoiigh  to  have  a  decision 
rendered  whitewashing  their  misdeeds,  this  influence  reach- 
ing to  Washington,  to  the  Capitol  itself.  A  politically  obli- 
gated Republican  henchman,  Joseph  Baldwin,  then  assistant 
doorkeeper  of  the  United  States  Senate  under  the  Repub- 
lican regime,  was  brought  back  to  Michigan,  made  an  assist- 
ant attorney  general  to  render  service  to  this  Republican 
gang  who  control  the  extension  service  and  all  county  agents 
throughout  the  State  by  whitewashing  all  those  connected 
with  this  affair,  and  particularly  the  college  racketeers.  Jo- 
seph Baldwin,  now  Republican  State  senator,  while  acting 
as  assistant  attorney  general  of  Michigan  on  the  college 
matter,  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  records  of  this  inves- 
tigation burned,  because  many  of  the  professors  of  the  college 
who  appeared  before  him  presented  facts  that  Indicated  theft 
and  illegal  and  corrupt  practices  by  high  officials,  board 
members,  and  others  of  the  staff  of  the  Michigan  State 
College  which  reached  Into  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  The  Influence  of  this  political  gang  was  also 
apparent  in  a  decision  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  that 
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Justified  the  selection  of  one  Gilbert  Daane  as  a  Republican 
candidate  for  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  even  though 
an  able  farmer  who  was  honest  and  clean  secured  a  majority 
of  the  votes  which  should  have  nominated  him  for  this  office 
at  the  Republican  State  convention — a  political  steal  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  political  history. 

Several  years  ago  I  informed  this  Congress  in  a  speech 
which  is  a  matter  of  record  that  an  investigating  committee 
of  the  Michigan  State  Senate  presented  full  facts  regarding 
the  corrupt  state  of  affairs  at  the  Michigan  State  College  and 
recommended  the  discharge  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
on  the  grounds  of  malfeasance  and  misfeasance.  The  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  State,  controlled  by  the  Republican 
gang,  failed  to  give  the  facts  to  the  public.  The  more  honest 
rural  newspapers  did  a  better  job.  Through  the  use  of  an 
established  hush  fund,  the  existence  of  which  I  recently 
ascertained  directly  from  an  officer  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  involved 
college  officials  were  enabled  to  cover  up  irregularities,  employ 
attorneys  in  high  places  to  give  them  protection,  hire  lol)by- 
ists  to  prevent  investigation,  and  to  infiuence  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  interests  of  the  gang 
who  have  worked  into  the  vitals  of  the  Michigan  State 
College. 

This  gang  has  opposed  all  the  New  Deal  efforts  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  In 
fact,  through  their  deals,  they  have  exploited  the  farmers 
through  their  influence  as  members  of  boards  handling  col- 
lege affairs.  They  have  opposed  the  agricultural  consei-va- 
tion  program  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  problem  of 
agriculture  and  the  farmers  of  Michigan.  They  have  opposed 
the  rural  electrification  program  and  have  impeded  the  Farm 
Security  and  W.  P.  A.  programs  and  even  exploited  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration, 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  farm -bureau  school 
representing  different  farm  bureaus  of  12  States  is  meeting 
on  the  campus  of  the  Michigan  State  College  next  week  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  instructions  in  regard  to  the  highly 
idealistic,  progressive,  and  fine  farm-bureau  program.  Like 
college  or  education  or  extension  service  the  farm  bureau's 
ideals  are  grand,  fine,  working  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
farmers  but  in  the  great  State  of  Michigan  they  have  de- 
parted far  from  those  ideals  and  have  made  out  of  the  once 
great  farm  bureau  that  included  the  fiower  of  Michigan 
farmers  a  petty  brokerage  agency  the  members  of  which 
sell  insurance,  fertilizer,  seed,  and  feed  and  then  step  right 
in  to  break  down  the  high  standards  of  service  by  selling 
thousands  of  tons  of  a  gyp  feed  known  as  Manamar  and 
have  further  departed  from  the  high  feed  standard  as  was 
formerly  maintained  by  that  great  organization.  I  hope  that 
the  representatives  of  the  different  farm  bureau's  may  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  Michigan  officials  and  by  some  miracle 
or  twist  of  fate  bring  back  into  practice  the  high  ideals  and 
standards  of  service  to  the  buyer  instead  of  the  present  pro- 
gram of  "let  the  buyer  beware."  The  farm  bureau  is  a 
friend  of  education.  The  extension  service  should  be  a  friend 
to  the  farmer  but  in  the  great  State  of  Michigan  this  has 
not  proved  to  be  true.  True,  at  this  time  this  group  of  politi- 
cal manipulators  have  nothing  to  say  for  the  New  Deal  farm 
program  but  they  are  speculating  on  the  fact  that  there 
might  be  a  remote  chance  in  1940  that  the  program  will  go 
on  but  probably  under  a  change  of  administration.  They 
want  to  be  prepared  to  jump  into  It  and  take  advantage  of  it 
in  a  Republican  way.  I  am  positive  they  are  wrong  on  that 
change  of  administration  but  at  the  present  time  they  seem 
to  have  a  little  hope  and  have  pulled  their  shots  and  are  now 
not  going  against  the  program. 

As  one  instance  of  the  exploitation  of  the  farmers  by  the 
Brody-controlled  agencies,  there  were  thousands  of  tons  of 
misrepresented  livestock  and  poultry  feed  sold  to  Michigan 
farmers  at  grossly  exorbitant  prices.  The  results  of  experi- 
ments at  the  Michigan  State  College  proved  the  inefficiency 
of  this  feed  and  the  ineffectiveness  in  controlling  contagious 
abortion  in  cattle  have  been  suppressed  to  date  and  the 
extension  service  muzzled  by  these  McKay-Brody  racketeers 
who  serve  on  the  governing  board  of  the  college. 


The  young  men  and  women  who  attend  these  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States,  while  their  mind  and  charac- 
ter are  in  the  state  of  being  molded,  cannot  help  but  be 
influenced  by  the  atmosphere  that  is  created  on  account  of 
this  political  racketeering.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  good,  clean 
education  that  I  suggest  a  full  and  complete  checking  into 
of  all  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
interest  of  these  schools.  It  is  appropriate  In  view  of  the 
disclosures  of  corrupt  practices  involving  the  federally  sup- 
ported land-grant  institutions  of  Louisiana,  Michigan,  and 
a  great  majority  of  the  other  land-grant  colleges  of  the 
United  States  known  to  exist — true,  in  a  lesser  degree  in  other 
States — that  this  Congress  should  enact  legislation  protect- 
ing these  Federal  funds  from  exploitation  and  preventing 
corrupt  political  malefactors  from  defeating  the  high  pur- 
pose of  our  land-grant  colleges. 

I  am,  therefore,  making  research  for  the  purpose  of  draft- 
ing a  bill  requiring  the  presidents  and  the  administrators  of 
all  State  educational  institutions  receiving  Federal  aid  of  any 
kind  by  authority  of  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  render  a  certifled  account  annually  in  com- 
plete detail  of  every  item  and  a  record  of  all  income  and 
all  expenditures  in  detail  received  from  any  source  made  for 
any  purpose  and  submit  this  full  and  complete  accounting 
in  detail,  properly  certified,  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  auditor  general  of  the  respective 
States,  and  the  attorney  general  of  the  respective  States  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any  moneys  from  the 
Federal  Government.  This  report  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal 
officials  concerned  with  the  administration  of  Federal  funds 
allocated  to  State  educational  institutions  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  high  ideals  and  principles  of  the 
land-grant  institutions  of  these  United  States  in  the  interest 
of  education  and  the  youth  of  America. 


Columbia  and  South  Carolina  Lead  Southeast  in 
Business — Retail  and  Automobile  Sales,  Building 
Permits,  and  Cotton  Consumption  Show  Cains  in 
State;  Crops*  Progress  Reported  Satisfactory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1939 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  going  to  insert  herewith  an  item 
carried  in  the  South  Carolina  newspapers  some  days  ago, 
showing  that  South  Carolina  is  leading  the  Southeast  in 
business,  indicating  a  real  come-back  in  normal  recovery. 

COLUMBIA    AND   SOXTTH    CAROLINA    LEAD    SOUTHEAST   IN    BUSINESS EETAII. 

AND  AUTOMOBILE  SALES,  BUILDING  PERMITS,  AND  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
SHOW  GAINS  IN   STATE;    CROPS'   PROGRESS   REPORTED   SATISFACTORY 

South  Carolina's  business  conditions  for  May  showed  a  substan- 
tial gain  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  Columbia  was 
listed  as  one  of  the  leading  cities  among  the  six  areas  in  the  fifth 
Federal  Reserve  district,  according  to  the  monthly  business  report 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  at  Richmond. 

This  report  showed  an  increase  for  Columbia  and  South  Carolina 
over  April  and  May  1938  in  most  of  the  measures  of  trade  and  In- 
dustry in  the  fifth  district.  Comprising  the  fifth  district  are  Mary- 
land. District  of  Columbia.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  led  the  district  in  the  increase  of  automobile 
registrations,  with  a  gain  of  99  pxercent  over  May  1938.  In  May  this 
year  2.370  new  passenger  cars  were  registered,  compared  to  1.191 
in  May  1938.  During  the  first  5  months  this  year  South  Carolina 
showed  an  increase  of  76  percent  In  new-car  registrations  compared 
to  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Columbia  led  the  entire  district  In  the  debits  to  Individual  ac- 
counts, with  a  26-percent  increase  over  April  1939  and  an  Increase 
of  29  percent  over  May  1938. 

The  report  listed  24  cities  in  these  six  States,  with  Columbia  lead- 
ing in  percentage  gain.  In  May  1939  Columbia's  debits  amounted 
to  $31,521,000.  compared  to  $25,072,000  in  April  1939.  In  May  last 
year  the  debits  amounted  to  $24,474,000. 
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Columbia  was  third  In  permits  Issued  for  construction  work  In 
May.  the  report  disclosed.  Washington  led  all  cities  In  valuation 
of  permits  with  $5,370,530,  followed  by  Baltimore  with  $1,367,118. 
Columbia's  permits  were  valued  at  1937.635  in  May. 

South  Carolina  tied  with  Virginia  for  second  place  in  construc- 
tion awards  Increase  over  last  May  at  53  percent.  Maryland  led 
with  125  percent.  In  May  1938  contracts  awarded  In  South  Caro- 
lina amounted  to  $2,186,000  compared  to  $3339,000  in  May  this 
year. 

South  Carolina's  cotton  consumption  for  the  first  5  months  of 
this  year  compared  to  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  increased 
about  140.000  bales.  The  consumption  In  May  increased  40,000 
bales  over  May  of  1938. 

The  report  showed  that  South  Carolina  textile  plants  used  442,- 
606  bales  of  cotton  the  first  6  months  last  year  and  consunved 
587.508  bales  the  first  5  months  this  year. 

In  May  this  year  the  State  used  120.746  bales  against  80.354  in 
May  last  year. 

Retail  trade  In  department  stores  increased  12.2  percent  In  May 
over  the  correspondlnt?  month  last  year,  the  repwrt  disclosed.  For 
the  first  5  months  this  year  the  Increase  over  the  siniilar  period 
last  year  amounted  to  10.5  percent,  the  highest  Increase  in  depart- 
ment-store sales  in  the  district. 

Although  the  retail  furniture  sales  in  Columbia  dropped  9  per- 
cent the  first  5  months  compared  to  the  first  5  months  of  1938, 
they  came  back  in  May  and  showed  a  3 -percent  increase  over  May 
of  last  year. 

South  Carolina  led  the  district  in  fximitxire  sales,  with  a  54- 
percent  increase  in  May  and  an  18-percent  Increase  for  the  first 
5  months. 

Naturally,  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  South 
Carolina,  now  serving  my  tenth  consecutive  term  in  the 
Lower  House,  I  sun  very  proud  of  this  business  record  on  the 
part  of  my  State,  and  I  am  especially  proud  of  the  large  in- 
crease in  population  in  the  city  of  Columbia,  which  is  located 
in  my  district,  as  well  as  its  leading  position  in  business  over 
the  various  cities  of  the  Southeast. 

The  city  of  Columbia  has  numerous  well-equipped  hotels. 
Is  the  home  of  the  Federal  land  bank,  veterans'  hospital,  and 
many  other  Federal  activities. 

This  city  can  boast  of  the  fact  that  they  have  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  progressive  farm  markets,  covering  many 
blocks  with  ample  marketing  sheds  and  marketing  facilities, 
established  with  the  assistance  of  the  present  administration, 
which  is  not  only  supplying  the  people  of  the  city  of  Colum- 
bia, but  where  thousands  and  thousands  of  truckloads  of 
farm  products  are  bought  direct  frcan  farmers  and  carried 
into  many  large  centers  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed 
to  the  consuming  public. 

If  there  is  any  project  that  I  have  secured  since  I  have 
been  representing  the  Second  South  Carolina  District  of 
which  I  am  prouder  than  any  other,  it  is  this  project  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  time  will  come  when 
these  marketing  facilities  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  established  in  the  agricultural 
States,  and  in  the  large  centers  of  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  a  proper  distribution  of  farm  products, 
eliminating  many  commissioned  merchants  and  middlemen, 
many  of  whom  are  real  parasites,  sapping  the  very  lifeblood 
out  of  producers  and  consumers,  all  of  which  I  am  sure  will 
prove  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  producers  and  consumers 

My  district  is  composed  of  eight  counties — Richland,  Aiken, 
Calhoun,  Lexington.  Bamberg,  Barnwell,  Orangeburg,  and 
Sumter. 

All  of  these  counties  have  for  their  county  seat  cities  which 
are  real  business  centers,  with  untold  educational  and  busi- 
ness advantages,  as  well  as  having  great  possibilities  for  the 
establishing  of  various  industrial  plants. 

These  counties  comprise  the  leading  section  of  the  State  in 
agriculture,  business,  and  industry. 

South  Carolina  was  the  eighth  State  to  come  into  the 
Union.    It  was  admitted  May  23,  1788. 

The  name  "Carolina"  was  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
"Carolus."  The  grant  made  by  Charles  I  of  England  in  1629 
to  Sir  Robert  Heath  was  named  "Carolana"  in  honor  of  the 
King.  In  1663  Charles  11  gave  the  land,  under  the  name  of 
"Carolina."  to  eight  noblemen,  known  as  the  lords  proprietors. 

Our  State  is  known  as  the  Palmetto  State. 

It  is  also  known  &s  the  wonderful  iodine  State  because  of 
the  large  iodine  content  in  its  milk,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 


I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  interest  to  many  who  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  these  remarks  to  know  that  the  normal 
temperature  in  South  Carolina  is  63%  with  47"  as  normal 
winter  temperature. 

Because  of  the  wonderful  climate  of  my  State,  we  have 
many  interesting  tourists  visiting  the  State. 

The  beautiful  city  of  Aiken  is  known  far  and  wide  as  a 
great  tourist  center. 

This  is  true  for  the  reason  of  the  splendid  southern  hos- 
pitality on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Aiken  and  because  the 
people  of  this  splendid  city  have  not  left  a  stone  unturned 
in  building  beautiful  parks,  recreation  grounds,  up-to-date 
golf  courses,  bridle  paths,  and  polo  grounds. 

In  Lexington  County  is  located  one  of  the  largest  power 
projects,  on  the  Saluda  River,  in  the  Southeast.  Lake  Mur- 
ray, which  covers  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  is  becoming 
famous  for  fishing  and  as  a  pleasure  resort. 

Poinsett  State  Park,  located  near  the  splendid  city  of 
Sumter,  established  during  the  present  administration,  con- 
tains a  large  acreage  of  beautiful  woodlands,  waterfalls, 
resembling  the  great  Niagara  Pall^,  recreation  grounds, 
luxuriant  shrubbery,  presenting  scenery  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  unsurpassed  in  any  State  in  the  Southeast. 

My  home  city,  Orangeburg,  is  located  in  the  richest  agri- 
cultural county  in  the  State,  on  the  North  Edisto  River, 
where  the  fishing  Is  fine,  and  close  by  we  have  the  beautiful 
Edisto  Gardens,  which  attract  crowds  of  visitors  aimually. 

Barnwell  County  is  famous  for  the  production  of  the 
finest  quality  *of  asparagus. 

Bamberg  and  Bamberg  County  are  well  known  for  farm 
markets,  hogs,  and  other  farm  produce,  which  mean  so  much 
to  the  people  of  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

Calhoun  County,  originally  a  part  of  my  home  county, 
Orangeburg.  St.  Matthews  being  the  county  seat,  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  small  agricultural  counties  in  the  State, 
with  the  smallest  per  capita  tax  of  any  county  in  the  State, 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  building  the  Santee-Cooper 
power  project,  which  will,  when  finished,  furnish  cheap  elec- 
tric power  and  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  State, 
all  of  which  will  present  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  those  who 
want  to  invest  their  money  in  manufacturing  plants  of  vari- 
ous types,  where  they  will  be,  able  to  enjoy  the  splendid 
climate  just  referred  to,  and  where  they  will  find  plenty  of 
efficient  laborers,  and  a  location  in  the  midst  of  untold 
natural  resources,  raw  materials,  and  so  forth. 

We  have  Charleston,  chief  seaport  of  the  Southeast  and 
at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  State,  a  very  old  town  located 
on  a  fine  harbor. 

Its  history  is  filled  with  adventure  and  romance. 

In  April  1670  some  English  settlers  landed  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Ashley  River  at  Albemarle  Point  and  began  to 
build  a  fort  and  dwelling  houses. 

In  addition  to  its  interesting  history  and  Importance  as  a 
seaport.  It  has  today  many  beautiful  houses  and  gardens. 

Near  this  city  we  have  one  of  the  most  wonderful  gardens 
in  the  world — Magnolia  Gardens — and  adjacent  thereto 
several  other  beautiful  gardens,  located  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State,  where  we  have  beautiful  drives,  large  trees 
with  hanging  moss,  a  section  which  brings  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness to  those  who  are  seeking  interesting  scenes,  pleasure, 
and  happiness. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  we  have  the  great  Pied- 
mont section,  with  Spartanburg  and  Greenville  located  in 
the  cotton-manufacturing  center  of  the  Southeast. 

Beaufort,  in  the  extreme  southern  part,  at  one  time  one 
of  the  richest  towns  in  America,  is  the  second  oldest  town  in 
South  Carolina. 

My  State  is  second  to  no  State  in  the  Union  when  it  comes 
to  good  highways. 

Every  city  in  my  district  has  a  live  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  I  am  hoping  that  many  of  my  colleagues  and  their 
friends  will  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me  and  these  chambers 
of  commerce  for  information  in  plaimlng  a  trip  to  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  being  of  service  to  you  when  \isting  my 
State,  which  I  can  assure  you  will  be  a  pleasure  on  oiu-  part. 


Repatriation  of  Native-Born  Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OK  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13.  1939 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1936  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination was  brought  to  bear  upon  certain  American-born 
women  who  married  aliens  prior  to  September  22,  1922.  By 
proce.ss  of  the  Cable  Act  of  1922,  American-born  women  who 
married  aliens  lost  their  citizenship.  These  women,  though 
born  in  this  country  and  never  having  left  the  United  States, 
were  considered  as  aliens. 

The  act  of  1936.  amending  the  law  of  1922.  committed  a 
wrong  which  must  be  righted.  By  the  same  process  of  law 
it  granted  American-born  women,  whose  marriage  to  aliens 
prior  to  September  22.  1922.  has  since  been  terminated,  the 
privilege  of  being  repatriated  by  merely  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  It  deemed  her  a  citizen  as  though  her  marriage 
had  not  taken  place.  However,  those  women  whose  marriage 
had  not  terminated  were  still  considered  aliens,  and  to  be- 
come citizens  they  had  to  follow  the  regular  procedure  and 
take  the  citizenship  examination. 

Does  it  seem  fair  to  you  that  such  unwarranted  discrimi- 
nation should  exist  in  a  country  which  has  been  founded  on 
sound  democratic  principles?  It  may  be  noted  from  my 
bill,  H.  R.  4185,  that  I  am  merely  trying  to  right  a  wrong 
which  has  put  a  blemish  on  our  democratic  principles. 

By  the  insertion  of  the  following:  "or  who  has  resided  con- 
tinuously in  the  United  States  since  the  date  of  marriage," 
after  the  word  "terminated"  in  the  present  law,  the  same 
privilege  will  be  accorded  to  American-born  women  whose 
marriage  to  an  alien  prior  to  September  22.  1922,  has  not 
been  terminated,  as  granted  to  those  whose  marriage  has  been 
terminated,  namely,  repatriation  by  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance rather  than  by  the  lengthy  process  now  required. 

This  bill  deals  solely  with  American-born  women  who 
have  lived  here  all  their  lives,  who  have  never  been  out  of 
the  country.  It  restores  to  these  women  their  birthright,  a 
possession  of  which  they  have  proven  themselves  worthy.  It 
grants  them  a  new  lease  on  this  country. 

If  this  bill,  which  I  feel  is  nece.ssary  to  remedy  an  error 
committed  by  the  omission  of  these  women  in  1936,  is  enacted 
into  law,  we  will  be  correcting  this  unjust  discrimination. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  has 
unanimously  pas.sed  H.  R.  4185  and  I  have  contacted  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration  and  the 
two  United  States  Senators  from  Maryland,  and  asked  for 
their  prompt  action  and  cooperation,  to  secure  the  passage 
of  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 


A  Tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  RODGERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  RABBI   MAX   C.  CURRICK,   OF  ERIE.  PA 


Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Rabbi  Max  C.  Currick.  of  Erie.  Pa.,  president  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  at  the  time  of 
placing  a  wreath  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  by  this  conference 
on  Saturday,  June  17.  1939,  at  3  p.  m: 


Brethren,  reverently  we  approach  this  holy  national  shrine.  This 
noble  monument,  with  its  imposing  figure  of  the  prophet  whose 
faith  in  God  made  him  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  man,  is  but  a 
sj-mbol  of  the  spiritual  portrait  painted  for  all  time  by  the  superb 
moral  heroism  and  the  matchless  eloquence  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  proclaimed  the  immutable  principles  upon  which  our 
beloved  country  was  founded  and  by  which  it  must  live. 

In  placing  this  wreath,  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  is  performing  no  mere  ritual  of  patriotism.  By  this  cere- 
mony it  is  indeed  expressing  its  love  of  country  and  its  profound 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  most  beloved  of  Americans,  he  who 
in  a  time  of  confusion  and  strife  like  unto  our  own.  held  stead- 
fastly to  his  religious  faith  in  God  and  Jin  human  freedom.  He 
has  given  us  the  assurance  that  if  firmly  we  keep  that  faith,  our 
democracy  will  survive  the  storms  that  threaten  it.  "for  the  Judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  just,  righteous  altogether."  This  was  the 
faith  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
America  and  of  the  world.  By  it  our  Republic  will  stand,  abandon- 
ing it,  it  will  fall. 

Our  act  this  afternoon  is.  therefore,  also  one  of  religious  devo- 
tion, of  true  piety.  For  love  of  God  implies  love  of  our  fellow 
man.  and  it  is  the  fundament  of  American  democratic  life  and 
Government.  We  must  have  a  faith  which  is  strong  in  the  confi- 
dence in  God's  goodness  and  providential  guidance  in  history  and 
equally  strong  in  the  love  of  our  fellow  man  and  the  desire  to 
unite  them  and  thiis  bring  near  the  good  day  toward  which  we  all 
aspire. 

The  good  gray  poet  once  said,  "There  is  something  profoundly 
aCfecting  in  large  masses  of  men  following  the  lead  of  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  man."  There  are  such  leaders  in  the  world  today. 
Abraham  Lincoln  believed  in  man,  in  the  divine  quality  of  every 
man's  humanity.  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  and  strove  and  nobly 
died  for  his  fellow  men.  So  America,  If  it  is  to  survive  in  the  spirit 
In  which  it  was  founded  and  in  the  great  hope  in  which  he  pre- 
served it,  must  follow  Lincoln. 

While  it  must  be  safe  for  difTcrences,  It  must  be  one  In  Its  will  to 
surmount  them  and  to  preserve  freedom  and  equality  for  all.  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  We  dare  not  nurture 
hatred  and  misunderstanding,  bigotry  and  prejudice.  Problems 
dlflflcult  as  his  contemporaries  had  confront  us.  In  approaching 
them  we  are  divided  as  they  were,  but  if  we  attack  them  in  his 
spirit  we  shall  solve  them  with  his  success.  With  full  and  friendly 
assurance  we  shall  approach  our  fellow  citizens  of  all  classes,  creeds, 
and  origins,  and  continue  in  the  hop>e  that  they  will  approach  us  in 
the  same  way.  We  have  differences  among  us.  and  some  of  them 
are  deep-seated,  but  "with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  do  the  right,"  let  us 
so  live  as  American  citizens  In  this  day  and  so  do  our  duty  as  it 
comes  to  our  hand  that  we  may  enhance  the  promise  that  "this 
Nation,  under  God,  will  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth."  God  bless  America,  its  leaders,  and  teachers. 
Under  them  may  we  follow  the  luminous  path  of  the  great  love  cf 
freedom.  Justice,  and  brotherly  love  blazed  for  us  by  the  teachings, 
the  struggles,  and  the  holy  martyrdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  Age-Old  Conflict  of  The  "Haves'*  Versus  The 

**Have-Nots^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.    OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER,  OP  MAINE 


Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  July  1,  1939: 

Citizens  of  the  First  District,  dtiring  the  past  2  weeks  the  Con- 
gress has  considered  legislation  in  two  fields  which,  at  first  glance, 
appear  wholly  unrelated  but  in  reality  are  closely  akin.  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  we  find  the  demand  for  neutrality  legisla- 
tion such  as  will  insure  our  keeping  aloof  in  the  event  of  wars 
across  the  seas.  In  the  domestic  field  we  find  the  demand  for  legis- 
lation such  as  will  assure  work  for  able-bodied  Americans  and 
social  Justice  for  all.  Both  these  demands  stem  from  the  same 
root — from  the  increasingly  clamorous  Insistence  of  the  "have  nots" 
at  home  and  abroad  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  fairer  share  of  the  world's  blessings  while  the  "haves"  who 
tenaciously  cling  to  their  lion's  share  are  stubbornly  determined  to 
ignore  any  attempts  and  demands  on  the  part  of  those  "have  not" 
individuals  and  nations  to  upset  the  status  quo. 

This  conflict  of  the  "haves"  and  the  "have  nots"  is  as  old  as 
man.    Ever  have  the  poor  and  overburdened  cried  for  relief  from 
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poverty  and  economic  slavery.  And  today,  my  triends,  we  find  the 
cries  of  the  "have  nots"  louder  and  their  determination  to  win 
social  Justice  stronger  than  at  any  time  In  history.  In  Europe 
and  m  Asia  the  "have  net"  nations,  bursting  with  ever-increasing 
population,  cry  for  colonies  and  for  opportunity  to  expand  and  to 
acquire  food  and  other  necessities  with  which  to  satisfy  the  mount- 
ing demands  of  their  people.  And  here  in  America  the  "have 
nots"  cry  for  opportunity  honorably  to  earn  their  dally  bread,  to 
support  themselves  and  their  dependents,  to  cast  off  the  hateful 
stigma  of  charity,  and  to  live  as  they  believe  and  know  American 
citizens  should,  self-supported  and  self-respecting. 

In  attempting  to  safeguard  America  from  the  perils  created 
by  the  conflict  of  "haves"  and  "have  nots"  abroad,  the  (Congress 
has  sought  so  to  alter  existing  neutrality  laws  as  to  insure  our 
remaining  neutral  In  the  event  of  foreign  wars.  In  attempting  to 
combat  Internal  unrest  created  by  the  conflict  of  "haves"  and 
"have  nots  '  here  at  home,  the  Congress  has  sought  to  devise  legis- 
lation which  would  assure  some  measure  of  work  relief  for  some 
of  our  idle  employables  and  some  aid  to  our  aged  and  dependent 
citizens  who  have  been  reduced  to  abject  poverty.  But  the  fruit 
of  these  attempts  hold  scant  hope  for  the  "have  nots"  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  can  serve  only  to  Jeopardize  further  the  position  of 
the  "haves"  as  the  present  economic  impasse  agravates  the  suf- 
fering and  unrest  of  nations  and  individuals  now  seeking  relief 
from  Injustice  and  want. 

I  And  no  merit  In  any  so-called  neutrality  legislation  which 
does  not  concern  itself  with  the  question  of  debts  owed  to  us  by 
other  "have"  nations.  For  I  hold  that  legislation  Intended  to 
safeguard  America  against  foreign  entanglements  must  protect 
barriers  already  raised  and  also  erect  additional  barriers  against 
the  schemes  of  the  diplomats  and  International  bankers  who  are 
always  ready  to  entangle  us  financially  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  necessary  our  going  to  war  later  on  to  protect  our  debtors 
and  so  save  our  investments.  Yet,  such  control  of  financial  rela- 
tions, the  powers  that  be  in  the  Congress  refused  to  include  in 
their  so-called  neutrality  legislation. 

Realizing  the  futility  of  any  such  legislation  which  ignored  the 
flnancU-relations  hazards.  I  attempted  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  under  discussion.  My  amendment  was  Intended  to  pre- 
vent debt-defaulting  nations  from  settling  on  some  dime-on-the- 
dollar  basis  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  way  to  a  further  raid 
upon  our  wealth  through  new  loans  from  otir  Government  and 
the  sale  of  worthless  securities  to  our  citizens.  I  proposed  to  let 
these  debt  defaulters  settle  in  full.  If  they  vi'ould,  and  then  let 
them  wait  as  long  to  borrow  again  as  they  watted  to  pay.  A  bill 
to  this  end  proposing  to  amend  the  Johnson  Act  which  now  pre- 
vents these  defaulters  from  txjrrowing  in  this  country  until  they 
pay  what  they  owe  us,  was  introduced  by  me  in  the  House  on 
June  6.  That  bill  now  reposes  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
en  Foreign  Affairs  where,  very  probably,  it  will  be  lost  in  the  rush 
to  adjourn  this  session  of  Congress. 

My  intention  to  attach  this  vital  amendment  to  the  so-called  neu- 
trality bill  was  fruitless;  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House  ruling 
its  subject  matter  not  germane  to  neutrality  legislation.  But  this 
defeat  in  no  way  alters  my  conviction  that  tht  interests  of  neutral- 
ity demand  as  strict  prohibition  of  foreign  loans  and  financial 
assistance  as  of  anything  else  deemed  liable  to  aid  and  abet  com- 
batants abroad.  And  I  hold  that  the  schemes  and  the  greed  of 
foreign  diplomats  and  international  bankers  are  far  more  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  America  than  even  the  sale  of 
war  materials  could  be. 

Sad  to  relate,  the  exclusion  of  my  amendment,  boon  to  our  peace 
though  its  enactment  would  be,  is  of  little  moment.  For  to  my  mind 
the  work  of  the  Congress  in  attempting  to  formulate  laws  to  pro- 
mote neutrality  is  simply  love's  labor  lost.  The  dictionary  tells  us 
that  a  neutral  Is  "a  state  or  nation  that  refrains  from  aiding  or 
Interfering  between  belligerents."  What  profits  it.  then,  to  waste 
time  and  energy  in  enacting  neutrality  laws  when  the  world  knows 
that  this  administration  already  has  so  encouraged  certain  foreign- 
debt  defaulters  and  so  Interfered  In  European  affairs  as  to  make 
the  United  States  the  avowed  ally  of  those  favort-d  nations  In  all 
but  name  only?  The  proofs  of  that  alliance  are  blazoned  repeatedly 
in  the  public  press  for  all  to  behold.  The  International  News  Serv- 
ice told  us  on  June  22  that  the  British  Cabinet  was — I  quote — 
"initiating  a  move  to  seek  a  debt  settlement  »  •  •  and  thereby 
consolidate  advantages  gained  by  the  King's  visit"  an  action  I  have 
repeatedly  prophesied  in  my  talks  to  you.  And  that  same  dispatch 
goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  Cabinet  agreed  it  would  be  necessary  to 
come  to  an  agreement  to  make  settlement  by  paying  only  part 'of 
what  Is  rightfully  due,  to  float  a  loan  to  get  the  money  with  which 
to  start  paying,  and  to  make  that  loan  "available  to  Americar^ 
on  the  assiimption  that  renewal  of  payments  would  lower  the  bars 
of  the  Johnson  Act." 

Can  you  beat  that  for  unadulterated  gall?  They  not  only  want 
to  settle  for  a  fraction  of  what  they  owe  but  they  want  to  borrow 
the  naceasary  moDey  from  American  citizens  to  pay  our  Government 
to  lower  the  bars  of  the  Johnson  Act  and  permit  tbem  to  vlcitimize 
America  all  over  again.  Even  the  King  himself  is  reported  m  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  as  asserting  that  he  atxl  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  "in  some  sort  succeeded"  in  their  mission.  What  mission,  my 
friends?  How  long  have  neighborly  visits  been  considered  missions? 
The  Kitisb  Cabinet  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  and  let  us  know 
what  kind  of  a  mission  that  viflt  was.  The  mission  was  to  pave 
the  way  toward  a  fractional  debt  settlement,  as  I  have  so  of  tea 
4|^ared  it  to  have  been,  and  the  Cabinet  now  wants  to  seek  sucn 
■Wtlcment  to  consolidate  the  advantages  gained  by  that  vi*it. 
Tbey  want  to  square  up  their  debt,  so  they  say.    Ladies  and  gentle- 


men, there  is  only  one  honest  way  to  pay  a  debt,  and  that  is  to  pay 
it.     But  the  British  do  not  intend  to  pay  their  debt  In  full,  even 
though  they  propose  to  borrow  the  money  from  Americans  to  make . 
partial  payment  to  us.     No!     Great  Britain  wants  to  settle  cheap 
and  forget  the  rest  of  the  debt,  as  she  has  so  long  forgotten  all  of  it. 

Yes.  my  friends,  the  cat  Is  out  of  the  bag.  As  I  prophesied,  the 
King  and  Queen  came  to  visit  us.  not  in  the  true  spirit  of  neigh- 
borly affection  but  on  a  "mission"  and  to  "gain  advantages"  which 
the  British  Cabinet  now  slyly  moves  to  consolidate.  There  is  the 
real  truth  of  the  Charlie  McCarthy  act,  with  wily  Cliambcrlaln, 
reputed  German  munitions  plant  owner,  in  the  role  of  Bergen. 
The  truth  and  the  proof  of  insincerity  is  disclosed  for  all  to  see, 
for  what  good  neighbor,  guiltless  of  ulterior  motive,  visits  his  neigh- 
bors and  then  speaks  of  advantages  gained  and  refers  to  such  visits 
as  "missions"?  What  sort  of  neighbor  would  men  deem  such  a  one 
as  came  under  the  guise  of  neighborly  affection,  and  then  confessed 
his  visit  but  a  brazen  attempt  to  take  advantage,  and  then  boasted 
of  having  succeeded  in  doing  so? 

The  scheme  is  exposed,  my  friends,  and  yet  we  cannot  be  certain 
It  will  not  succeed  Just  the  same.  What  man  can  doubt  the  par- 
tiality cf  this  administration  toward  Great  Britain  and  her  allies 
and  near-allies — Prance.  Poland.  Russia,  and  the  rest?  What  proof 
of  this  favoritism  needs  any  man  beyond  the  facts  of  the  constant 
presence  of  our  own  Ambassador  at  the  side  of  Britain's  leaders 
during  the  crisis,  attendant  upon  the  shame  of  Munich,  of  the 
President's  blustering  threat  to  the  totalitarian  nations  to  meet 
force  with  force,  of  the  magnificence  of  the  welcome  accorded 
Britain's  rulers  on  their  mission  to  gain  advantages?  What  sense, 
then,  in  Congress  bothering  with  neutrality  legislation  where  there 
is  no  intent  for  neutrality  nor  even  the  ghost  of  neutrality? 

Let  no  man  mistake  the  truth,  my  friends.  Legislate  as  It  may, 
neither  this  Congress  nor  another  may  hope  to  sever  the  bonds 
being  woven  by  this  administration  unless  that  legislation  estab- 
lishes financial  control  sufficiently  stringent  to  defeat  the  schemes 
afoot  to  beguile  this  Nation  into  first  accepting  a  pittance  in  lieu 
of  the  billions  due  and  then  opening  its  coffers  and  the  pockets 
of  its  people  to  another  raid  to  provide  excuse  to  plunge  America 
again  into  war  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  schemers.  To  talk  of 
neutrality  In  the  face  of  the  policies  of  the  present  administration 
is  but  a  waste  of  breath. 

So  much  for  the  neutrality  legislation  supposed  to  keep  us  free 
of  European  entanglements.  And  now  let  us  look  at  the  legisla- 
tion devised  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  our  own  "have  nots" 
here  in  America. 

The  emergency  relief  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  must  appeal  to 
any  unbiased  citizen  as  being  less  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
of  unemployment  or  to  take  care  of  America's  needy  than  it  is  an 
effort  to  scare  the  wits  out  of  the  unfortunates  now  on  the 
W.  P.  A.  rolls  and  so  make  them  more  unhappy  with  their  lot. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Hoxise  bill  was  a  very  bad  one  and  a  very  cruel 
one.  I  voted  for  it  at  the  last  because  to  have  voted  against  it  would 
have  been  to  vote  against  relief.  But  I  voted  against  every  one  of 
its  bad  provisions  and  I  fought  as  best  I  could  to  have  those  provi- 
sions stricken  out.    Unfortunately  I  fought  In  a  lo.st  cause. 

The  President  asked  for  $1,477,000,000  with  which  to  provide  Jobs 
for  2.000.000  destitute  unemployed  during  the  coming  year.  That 
figure  was  low  enough  and  certainly  the  taking  care  cf  but  2.000.000 
of  the  12.000.000  or  14.OCC.000  now  unemployed  was  little  enough  to 
do  in  the  name  of  social  Justice.  But  the  House  proceeded  to  allot 
$125,000,000  of  the  stun  requested  to  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion and  thereby  deprived  some  additional  170,000  destitute  Ameri- 
cans of  the  opportunity  to  secure  work  relief. 

Another  bad  feature  of  the  House  bill  was  the  proposal  to  abolish 
the  Federal  theater.  Such  drastic  action  is  bad  and  cruel,  because 
it  Ignores  the  fact  that  actors  and  stage  hands  and  other  stage  per- 
sonnel are  as  much  entitled  to  work  In  their  ovrn  field  as  are  any 
skilled  craftsmen  and  because  It  proposes  to  deprive  mllliors  of 
Americans  of  the  enjoyment  provided  by  the  work  of  the  theater. 
Because  the  New  York  City  unit  of  the  Federal  theater  was  accused 
of  harboring  Communists — a  matter  whirh  might  have  been  cor- 
rected by  a  change  of  management  in  that  unit — the  powers  that  be 
decided  to  oust  the  mouse  by  destroying  the  whole  granarj-.  casting 
its  treasure  to  the  four  winds,  and  leaving  those  dependent  upon  It 
to  starve  or  not.  os  fate  might  elect.  The  New  York  unit,  my  friends. 
Is  but  one  of  39  units  In  20  States  devoting  65  percent  of  all  their 
time  to  free  entertainment  in  hospitals.  C.  C.  C.  camps,  orphanages, 
prisons,  asylums,  and  homes  for  the  aged.  Less  than  10  percent  of 
the  1J200  plays  produced  by  the  Federal  theater  contain  any  sort  cf 
"social  content,"  the  remainder  being,  for  the  most  part,  religious 
plays,  children's  plays,  and  classics.  To  vote  to  destroy  the  theater 
project  was.  to  my  mind,  cruel  and  ill-advised. 

Another  unjust  provision  of  the  House  bill  was  that  compelling 
W.  P.  A.  workers  who  had  worked  as  such  for  18  months  to  be 
fired  for  a  period  of  60  days  without  any  provision  being  made  for 
their  support  during  that  period.  This  provision  evidently  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  a  person  turned  loose  in  a  Jobless  world 
can  invent  a  Job  and  live  on  air  and  water,  for  the  proponents  of 
that  provision  wholly  disregarded  the  financial  status  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  workers  to  be  fired  for  60  days,  ignored  their  degree  of 
need,  ignored  the  question  of  whether  State  or  local  funds  would  be 
available  to  keep  the  fired  ones  alive,  and  ignored  the  question  of 
availability  cf  other  Joba.  They  simply  said  "Plre  'em  and  let  'em 
live  if  they  can."  so  to  q>eak. 

As  I  have  said.  I  voted  against  these  and  the  bill's  other  feature* 
which  I  considered  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  But 
the  evidence  remains  to  convince  any  thoughtful  American  that  the 
legislation  intended  to  provide  assistance  to  the  destitute  and  un- 
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employed  was  turned  Instead  into  a  threat  against  the  "have  nots" 
and  obviously  directed  at  frightening  those  now  on  relief  into 
sadder  efforts  to  find  Jobs  where  there  are  no  Jobs. 

And  so,  my  friends.  I  can  find  no  glimmer  of  promise  for  the 
"have  nots"  at  home  or  abroad  in  the  activities  of  the  Congress 
during  the  past  2  weeks.  Neutrality  legislation  which  will  in  no 
way  protect  us  from  foreign  entanglements,  and  relief  legislation 
that  lessens  aid  to  the  needy  and  frightens  those  now  being  aided, 
these  can  but  encourage  the  "haves"  In  their  determination  lo 
make  no  concessions  and  further  discourage  the  "have  nots."  The 
philosophy  expressed  by  the  southern  darky  who  said  "Them  what 
has — gits"  continues  to  rule.  And  until  that  philosophy  is  replaced 
by  a  philosophy  based  upon  the  principles  of  social  justice,  we  can 
hope  for  no  improvement  In  the  sorry  picture  at  home  or  in  the 
unrest  abroad. 

Until  2  weeks  from  tonight,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  good  night  and 
good  wishes. 

More  About  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13, 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.   NEUBERGER 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years 
that  the  mighty  Columbia  River,  with  its  unlimited  possibili- 
ties of  service  to  man,  has  been  brought  prominently  before 
the  American  people.  This  has  been  as  a  result  of  the  great 
development  work  under  the  Roosevelt  administration  at 
Boimeville  and  Grand  Coulee. 

I  feel  that  any  source  of  dependable  information,  wherein 
facts  are  stated,  should  be  utilized  to  further  familiarize  the 
American  people  with  this  wonderful  river  and  the  almost 
limitless  natural  resources  of  the  region  through  which  it 
flows. 

There  recently  appeared  an  article  in  the  Survey  Graphic 
for  July  1939.  coming  from  the  pen  of  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 
who  lives  in  that  region  and  is  fully  familiar  with  it,  and  who 
possesses  an  unusual  literary  talent  as  well  as  a  reputation 
for  carefully  stating  facts.  This  article  is  deserving  of  per- 
petuation in  the  records  of  this  great  body,  and  I,  therefore, 
take  pleasure  in  making  it  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  do  this  in  order  that  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress and  those  who  follow  in  the  years  to  come  may  the  bet- 
ter know  and  understand  exactly  what  the  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  great  Northwest  are,  and  what  it  means  to  Amer- 
ica to  properly  utilize  those  unusual  and  exceptional  natural 
resources  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  Americans  every- 
where throughout  our  great  Nation. 

The  article  follows  under  the  title  "The  Columbia  Flows  to 
the  Land": 

Tales  around  the  campflre  were  all  that  the  American  patriots 
knew  about  the  distant  reaches  of  the  land  they  had  freed  from 
Britain  on  July  4.  1776.  At  St.  Louis  geography  ended  and  legend 
began.  To  bold,  adventurous  men  no  legend  was  as  stirring  as 
that  of  "the  Great  River  Ourlgan"  which  flowed  out  of  the  north- 
land  and  emptied  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Jefferson  believed  the 
river  had  a  part  In  the  destiny  of  America  and  sent  an  expedition 
to  explore  it.  On  October  10.  1805.  a  lean  and  tattered  United 
States  Army  captain  glimpsed  across  sagebrush  flats  and  rocky 
mesas  the  waterway  of  which  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  whether 
President  or  fur  trader,  had  dreamed  a  dream  of  empire. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  have  passed  since  Meriwether 
Lewis  first  saw  the  Columbia  River.  That  long  ago  white  men 
reached  the  last  frontier.  But  the  river's  principal  part  in  the 
destiny  of  the  Nation  is  yet  to  be  played.  The  part  is  Just  begin- 
ning now.  The  sagebrush  the  explcrer  trod  is  sagebrtisb  still,  but 
soon  orchards  and  alfalfa  will  grow  there.  On  the  course  of  the 
Columbia  through  the  State  of  Washington  rLses  a  dam  that 
already  dwarfs  any  other  structure  ever  built  by  human  beings. 
This  dam  will  irrigate  more  than  1.200.000  acres  of  wasteland.  It 
also  will  generate  the  largest  cbtink  of  electricity  produced  at  any 
one  place  on  earth. 

Here  is  the  American  dream:  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness,  a 
nudge  at  the  final  frontier.  Nothing  we  have  built  is  as  t3rpical 
of  the  New  World  as  this.  No  country  except  the  United  States 
would  have  undertaken  Grand  Coulee  Dan^:   a  gigantic  concrete 


barrier  to  make  the  upland  desert  bloom,  to  provide  farm  homea 
for  50.000  families  now  en  the  move  from  submarglnal  areas,  to 
spin  10,708.000.000  kilowatt-hotirs  of  power  in  fastnesses  as  gaunt 
as  when  the  flag  first  came. 

Tlie  elements  that  make  up  American  civilization  are  part  of  the 
compound  at  Grand  Coulee.  It  is  a  project  which  tjiJifles  the 
Nation.  Here  are  the  Ingenuity,  the  resourcefulness,  and  the  per- 
emptory action  of  big  business.  Block  the  Columbia  with  a  wall 
three  times  as  massive  as  the  Great  PjTamid:  pump  the  river  back 
into  its  old  glacial  course:  generate  so  much  electricity  the  power 
plant  will  have  to  be  operated  by  remote  control;  move  whole  towns 
out  of  the  way  of  the  151 -mile  lake  that  will  stretch  to  Canada. 
This  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  world's  greatest  Industrial 
country.  Here.  also,  where  the  vast  dam  squats  in  fortress-like  mag- 
nificance  across  the  continent's  mightiest  river,  is  the  social  con- 
sciousness of  the  New  Deal.  Farmers  In  the  backwoods  live  near 
tumbling  waterfalls  and  have  no  electricity  In  their  homes;  house- 
wives in  Portland  and  Spokane  pay  private  companies  light  bills 
half  again  as  high  as  those  charged  by  the  municipal  plant  in 
Tacoma.  Grand  Coulee  will  span  the  region  with  steel -latticed 
towers  carrying  cheap  power  to  ranch  and  bungalow.  Wandering 
men  and  women,  looking  for  new  opportunity,  form  a  migratory 
population  all  over  the  West.  Their  rehabilitation  is  a  crucial 
problem.  Grand  Coulee  will  irrigate  land  for  as  many  farms  sis 
there  are  In  the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey.  All  this  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  with  speculation  and  profit  subordi- 
nated to  the  general  welfare. 

And  In  these  Washington  hinterlands,  where  the  technical  skill 
of  big  business  and  the  aspirations  of  gove-nment  are  so  spectacu- 
larly combined,  perhaps  there  is  also  some  trace  of  the  constant 
urge  of  America  to  find  new  territory  for  settlement  on  the  sun- 
down side  of  the  continent.  "Almost  from  the  day  when  independ- 
ence was  declared."  Professor  Beard  has  said,  "the  frontier  sentinels 
of  the  United  States  looked  upon  all  the  territory'  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific  as  their  property."  Grand  Coulee  Is  on  the  last 
frontier;  it  is  a  wilderness  epic.  It  will  reclaim  an  expansive  area 
which  now  is  largely  sagebrush  and  dust.  Six  years  ago  only  a 
couple  of  isolated  ranchers  lived  where  now  the  stupendous  dam 
takes  shape.  Maybe  something  of  the  same  quality  that  brought 
Captain  Lewis'  ragged  men  westward  is  putting  together  this  struc- 
ture so  enormous  that  no  other  engineering  achievement  compares 
with  it. 

The  proportions  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  are  without  precedent. 
Late  this  spring  the  barrier  contained  6.405.000  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete. The  finished  dam  will  be  made  up  of  11.250.000  cubic  yards. 
Contrast  this  with  the  approximately  3.500.000  cubic  yards  in  the 
next  bulkiest  edifice  on  earth,  the  Great  Pyramid  of  EgjTJt.  The 
cement  In  Grand  Coulee  would  build  a  standard  automobile  high- 
way from  Jersey  City  to  Seattle  and  back  by  way  of  Los  Angeles. 
Over  the  spillway  of  the  dam  will  crash  a  sheet  of  water  half  again 
as  long  as  the  American  Palls  at  Niagara  and  twice  as  high.  On  the 
parapet  four  ocean  liners  the  size  of  the  Sormandie  might  be  placed 
end  to  end.  Sufficient  water  will  flow  through  the  dam  each  year 
to  provide  New  York  City's  drinking  supply  for  a  century.  The 
base  of  the  dam  covers  35  acres  of  ground.  Each  of  the  twin  power- 
houses at  Grand  Coulee  will  produce  as  much  electricity  as  Muscle 
Shoals  and  the  Dnleperstroy  Dam  in  Russia  combined.  Behind  the 
dam  will  be  a  man-made  lake  with  2.000  gallons  of  water  for  every 
perf^on  in  the  world.  There  will  be  12  pumps  at  Grand  Coulee,  each 
of  them  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  water  requirements  of  two 
communities  the  size  of  Chicago.  From  bedrock  to  crest  the  dam 
will  be  as  lofty  as  a  40-story  building.  Practically  all  the  construc- 
tion features  connected  with  this  project  are  of  unparalleled 
magnitude. 

But  not  alone  for  these  intrinsic  reasons  is  Grand  Coulee  impor- 
tant. The  breath-taking  dam  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  a  means 
to  an  end  which  may  have  profound  consequences  for  both  region 
and  Nation.  In  their  astonishment  over  the  dimensions  of  the 
undertaking,  many  people  have  overlooked  the  purpose  the  dam  is 
intended  to  serve.  Most  Americans  know  by  now  that  Grand  Coulee 
is  the  biggest  structure  on  the  planet;  comparatively  few  know  why 
so  staggering  an  enterprise  has  been  begun. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  look  beyond  the  great  barrier  and 
examine  Its  destiny  and  future.  Now.  after  construction  work  has 
been  going  on  since  1933,  auxiliary  tasks  of  sigmflcance  are  under 
way.  Twelve  gaping  tunnels  have  Just  been  blasted  In  the  granite 
cliffs  above  the  dam.  Through  these  passageways  water  from  the 
river  will  be  piuni>ed  into  the  Grand  Covilee.  a  deep,  dry  chasm 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  Columbia.  This  basaltic  cleft  the 
river  carved  in  glacial  epochs  when  a  frozen  flnger  of  the  polar  ice 
sheet  blocked  the  Columbia  and  forced  it  out  of  Its  original  course. 
The  Coulee  is  52  miles  long.  600  to  800  feet  deep,  and  from  2  to  5 
miles  In  width.  This  immense  trough  will  become  a  balancing 
reservoir  for  the  water  pumped  through  the  tunnels.  From  the 
Coulee  the  water  will  be  coasted  to  the  Africa-shaped  chunk  of  land 
which  is  the  key  to  the  project. 

Men  are  now  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  that  1.200,000-acre 
tract.  Each  acre  of  ground  is  being  appraised  as  to  value,  clas- 
etfied  as  to  soil  content,  and  mapped  as  to  contour.  The  Govern- 
ment must  know  what  the  land  will  grow,  what  it  is  worth,  and 
where  the  gravity  canals  must  twist  and  flow.  In  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  offices  in  the  little  town  of  Ephrata,  the  accumula- 
tion of  data  mounts  in  stacks  against  the  day  when  the  first 
sptirt  of  water  will  be  spewed  through  the  tunnels  and  out  onto 
the  floor  of  the  coulee.  This  work  will  continue  while  the  dam  is 
being  completed.  Late  in  1941  or  early  the  following  year  the  dam 
will  be  finished;  the  Colvmibia  will  be  barricaded  behind  22.500.000 
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tons  of  concrete.  By  then  there  will  be  a  thorough  record  of  what 
the  late  Elwood  M?acl,  for  many  years  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation,  described  as  'the  best  undeveloped  Irrigation  area 
on  this  continent,  and  probably  the  best  single-developed  or  unde- 
veloped area  on  the  continent." 

This  tract  of  land  has  a  history;  like  many  chapters  In  the  colo- 
nization of  the  Northwest,  the  history  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 
Nearly  75  years  ago  every  alternate  section  of  the  area  was  owned 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  as  part  of  Its  congressional  land 
grant.  The  line  encouraged  westward  migration;  settlers  bought 
the  land  for  wheat  raising.  Other  parts  of  the  tract  were  home- 
steaded.  Men  borrowed  heavily  to  finance  farm  buildings  and 
other  Improvements.  Equipment  was  expensive.  For  a  few  years 
the  moisture  stored  in  the  soil  supported  dry  farming.  Then  the 
ground  began  to  cake  and  harden;  crops  burned  up  In  the  field; 
the  wind  started  to  blow  away  the  arid  clods;  the  settlers  moved 
on.  Mortgages  were  foreclosed,  and  much  of  the  area  reverted  to 
banks  and  loan  companies.  One  bank  now  owns  27.880  acres;  5 
percent  of  the  land  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government;  5  per- 
cent by  the  State  of  Washington,  and  5  percent  still  by  the  North- 
ern Pacific.  Some  of  the  land  became  so  tax  delinquent  the 
counties  took  over:  Grant  County  owns  35,000  acres;  Franklin 
County.  21.900  acres;  and  Adams  County,  13,340.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  area  still  belongs  to  the  colonists  who  were  able  to 
finance  themselves;  these  people  had  no  mortgage  companies 
hanging  over  them,  only  the  steely  blue  sky  from  which  no  rain 
fell.     They  pulled  out  and  left  their  farms  to  the  elements. 

Today  the  area  Is  dotted  with  crumbling  ranches  and  boarded- 
up  schoolhouses  that  tell  the  story  of  this  ruined  past.  And  here 
and  there  a  farmer  still  hangs  on,  rurmlng  a  herd  of  scraggly 
cattle  or  raising  wheat  with  sporadic  results. 

Here  Is  George  Healy,  who  left  Missouri  in  1900  and  homcsteadcd 
a  dry  farm  In  1905.  He  remembers  when  the  sections  around  him 
held  neighbors  and  friends.  Their  children  and  his  learned  to 
read  and  write  at  a  school  Just  down  the  road.  Then,  one  by  one, 
the  farmers  surrendered  to  the  sun's  glare  and  the  wind's  might 
and  the  baked-out  ground.  Now  the  farmhouses  on  George  Healy's 
horizon  are  as  deserted  and  abandoned  as  some  tottering  Greek 
temple.  Against  the  skyline  tower  windmills  that  have  not  moved 
for  a  generation.  Many  years  have  passed  since  lights  last  gleamed 
through  the  windows  of  those  twisted,  desolate  ranches.  Memory 
has  all  but  vanished  of  the  neighbors  Oeorge  Healy  knew. 

But  some  of  those  neighbors  are  coming  back.  A  few  of  thetn 
got  off  the  train  at  the  Great  Northern  siding  in  Ephrata  Beveral 
months  ago  to  help  form  the  world's  largest  irrigation  district. 
By  a  vote  of  709  to  34  the  landowners  decided  to  organize  an  agency 
to  buy  water  from  the  Government.  Prom  Seattle  and  Spokane  and 
Portland  came  men  and  women,  now  working  in  the  cities,  who  two 
or  three  decades  ago  left  their  farms  to  the  wiiul  and  heat.  Prom 
the  latuls  themselves  came  men  like  George  Healy.  whose  farms 
are  dry,  cheerless  places,  without  water  for  irrigation  or  electricity 
for  the  ordinary  comforts  of  modern  civilization.  These  people  at 
last  were  ready  to  believe  that  their  dream  of  a  promised  land  in 
the  Northwest — a  dream  deferred  almoi>t  half  a  century  for  some 
of  them — was  finally  to  come  true.  Tlie  gteat  dam  at  the  head  of 
the  coulee  is  not  a  railroad's  glittering  and  evanescent  assurances. 
It  Is  unmistakably  real.  Already  the  tunnels  await  one-seventh  of 
the  Columbla'i>  surging  water  supply,  and  the  powerhouse  founda- 
tions have  been  grooved  to  hold  18  generators  of  105,0C3-kilowatt 
capacity  each.  Such  things  cannot  be  amorphous;  they  are  as 
tangible  as  concrete  and  steel. 

"Grand  Coulee."  the  Oregon  State  Planning  Boar'1  has  observed, 
"la  a  conscious  effort  at  the  redistribution  of  American  population 
westward."  For  this  reason.  If  none  other,  monopolization  of  the 
irrigated  area  will  be  forbidden.  A  single  man  will  be  allowed  to 
cultivate  only  40  acres;  the  holdings  of  a  family  will  be  restricted 
to  twice  that  much.  This  was  ordered  recently  by  Congress  and 
concxirred  In  by  the  1939  session  of  the  Washington  Legislature. 
Lands  in  excess  of  these  limitations  must  be  sold  at  the  price  set  by 
Government  appraisers:  water  will  not  be  delivered  to  acreage  dis- 
posed of  beyond  the  appraisal  figures.  The  Citizens'  Savings  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  of  Spokane  will  have  to  sell  Its  holdings  on  tract  31  at 
substantially  the  same  price  as  Chris  Nyberg,  of  Grandview.  Wash., 
on  tract  32.  The  landowners  once  asked  an  average  price  of  $86 
an  acre;  the  antispeculatlon  law  passed  by  Congress,  at  the  in- 
sistence of  Senators  Schwellenbach  and  Bone,  will  hold  the  price 
to  from  $7.50  to  $15  an  acre. 

Tlie  whole  Grand  Coulee  undertaking  will  cost  in  the  vicinity  of 
$400,000,000.  The  dam  Itself  will  cost  $186,000,000;  the  irrigation 
canals  and  ditches  and  surveying.  $208,000,000.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  regards  the  project  as  self-liquidating.  Power  rev- 
enues and  water  rights  are  expected  to  pay  the  bill.  The  portion 
of  the  Job  allocated  to  irrigation  amounts  to  approximately  $90  an 
acre.  Payment  will  be  staggered  over  40  years  without  Interest. 
Th"  first  4  years  on  the  lands  no  payment  will  be  demanded.  This 
will  leave  the  preliminary  growing  period  free  of  obligation.  The 
next  4  years  the  b;li  will  be  $2  an  acre  each  year.  For  each  of  the 
32  years  after  that  the  settlers  will  pav  $2.50  an  acre.  This  will 
aggregate  $88  by  the  time  the  40-year  period  has  expired.  The  cost 
of  pumping  water — and  this  item  will  continue  indefinitely,  of 
course — will  be  $2.60  an  acre  a  year. 

Payment  of  the  $88  for  water  rights  on  each  of  the  1.200.000  acres 
will  return  to  the  Government  $105,600,000.  Power  must  pay  the 
remainder.  Can  it  do  so?  Some  statistics  are  in  order.  Firm 
power  will  be  produced  at  Grand  Coulee  for  1^  mills  a  kilowatt - 
ho\ir.  If  this  commercial  elecuicity  can  be  sold  for  2J25  nulls,  the 
chief  engineer  on  the  project,  Frank  A.  Banks,  believes  that  "the 


cost  of  the  dam  with  Interest  on  the  part  allocated  to  p)ower  at 
4  percent  can  be  liquidated  In  50  years  with  a  surplus  of  $144,500  OOO 
available  for  partial  liquidation  of  the  irrigation  investment.  After 
50  years  the  annual  surplus  would  amount  to  $15,000,000."  Banks 
is  a  cautious,  white-haired  man  who  has  constructed  numerous 
dams  for  the  Reclamation  Bureau. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  regards  all  this  as  nonsense  and  madness. 
Grand  Coulee,  according  to  the  Tribune,  will  be  no  more  self- 
liquidating  than  the  Great  Pyramid  it  so  humbles  In  size.  What 
about  these  contentions? 

The  Minidoka  project  on  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho  Is  In  some 
respects  a  small  scale  replica  of  Grand  Coulee.  Water  rights  there 
cost  about  $2  an  acre  annually.  Pumping  charges  are  approxi- 
mately $2.50  a  year.  These  figures  do  not  differ  drastically  from 
those  at  Grand  Coulee.  The  first  unit  of  the  Minidoka  project  was 
completed  in  1909.  Up  to  the  summer  of  1938  the  stmi  of  $8,546.- 
349.27  was  due  there  In  water  rights  to  pay  for  construction 
charges.  By  that  date  $8,451,046.45  had  been  paid.  At  Minidoka  a 
year  ago,  $2,273,620.94  had  been  required  for  pumping  and  main- 
tenance charges,  and  $2,268,065.74  had  been  paid.  A  lot  of  busi- 
nessmen preaching  economy  In  government  would  like  to  have 
that  ratio  of  collections  In  their  own  firms.  For  several  years  the 
adapting  of  additional  acreage  to  irrigation  at  Minidoka  has  been 
financed  by  Income  from  the  power  plant. 

Of  course,  the  Minidoka  project  where  this  record  has  been 
achieved  Is  for  120.000  acres.  Grand  Coulee  adds  a  big  digit  to 
that  acreage:  1,200,000  acres.  This  is  the  unknown  quantity  about 
the  Federal  Government's  principal  public-works  undertaking. 
No  previous  experience  has  prepared  anyone  for  operating  an  en- 
terprise of  such  magnitude.  The  Columbia  River  is  a  new  element 
In  the  conservation  of  the  country's  physical  resources. 

The  Columbia  Is  unique  among  the  rivers  of  America.  It  has 
the  Immensity  of  the  sluggish  Missouri  and  the  speed  of  the  sav- 
age Colorado.  In  Its  basin  Is  42  percent  of  all  the  undeveloped 
hydroelectrlclty  In  the  United  States.  The  Tennessee  River  ranks 
second  among  the  country's  power  soxxrces.  It  can  produce 
23.000.000,000  kilowatt-hours,  slightly  more  than  one-third  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Columbia.  62.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours.  Into  the 
Colimibla  rush  the  glacier-nourished  creeks  that  come  down  from 
the  Canadian  Rockies.  Its  maw  Is  fed  by  the  angry  Snake,  still 
writhing  from  Its  passage  through  the  7,900-foot  crevice  of  Hell's 
Canyon.  The  Kootenai,  the  Clark  Pork,  the  Spokane,  the  Des- 
chutes, and  a  score  of  other  streams  foam  out  of  the  upland<i  to 
plenlsh  this  second  largest  of  America's  rivers — a  river  which 
humbles  the  Hudson  In  size  and  the  Potomac  in  speed.  In  some 
stretches  the  Coltmibia  is  slow  and  ponderous.  It  is  like  a  giant 
that  waits  to  sprlne.  Then,  suddenly,  it  breaks  through  a  granite 
canyon  and  where  the  whltecapa  toas  on  the  exfMmse  of  green, 
enough  horsepower  goes  to  waste  to  move  a  thousand  trains  and 
light  a  million  homes. 

Yet  until  a  few  years  ago  the  Columbia  flowed  to  the  sea 
almost  as  unharnessed  as  it  did  on  October  10.  1805.  when  the 
Indian  girl  Sacajawea  pointed  a  thin  arm  westward  and  Captain 
Lewis  knew  he  had  found  "the  Great  River  Ourlgan"  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams,  both  formally  begun  In  1933,  are  the 
first  attempts  of  any  considerable  magnitude  to  utilize  the  Co- 
lumbia's power  potentialities.  Until  Grand  Coulee  was  authorized 
the  river  was  not  used  for  irrigation  at  all.  "To  let  this  im- 
mense, dependable  waur  supply  run  unused."  said  Dr.  Mead,  "is 
an  economic  waste,  the  extent  of  which  is  only  realized  by  those 
who  know  the  country." 

All  over  America  men  and  women  are  living  on  submarglnal 
agricultural  areas.  Crops  are  meager  and  uncertain.  Houbes  are 
shabby  and  bare.  In  other  parts  of  the  Nation  people  are  Jammed 
Into  crowded  tenements.  Where  can  they  go?  What  about  the 
1.200.000  acres  In  the  Washington  wastelands  that  need  only 
water  to  bloom  like  the  Garden  of  Eden?  In  1937  at  Grand  Coulee 
the  President  said: 

"There  are  parts  of  this  Nation  that  are  not  as  favored  as  the 
Northwest.  Mistakes  have  been  made.  They  have  cut  off  their 
timber.  Their  land  is  played  out,  or  they  plowed  up  prairie  land 
which  Is  now  blowing  away.  I  am  thinking  about  those  people  as 
well  as  you  people.  You  have  got  room  for  them  here  In  the 
Northwest,  where  they  can  make  homes,  where  they  can  live  hap- 
pily and  prosperously." 

The  irrigation  of  1.200.000  acres  which  now  are  unproductive  will 
have  an  eCTect  on  the  whole  Nation.  Just  east  of  the  Africa-shaped 
chunk  of  territory  to  be  reclaimed  at  Grand  Coulee  are  the  414.000 
acres  of  the  Yakima  project.  Tills  undertaking  was  started  at  about 
the  turn  of  the  century.  In  the  first  10  years  cf  the  Yakima  project 
population  there  increased  26.2  percent,  as  compared  with  an  In- 
crease for  the  whole  State  of  18.8  percent.  Farm  values  in  Yakima 
County  have  virtually  doubled  since  1910;  In  adjacent  counties 
where  there  has  been  no  Irrigation  they  have  descended  as  much  as 
25  percent.  In  1929  the  Yakima  Valley  produced  $52,348,938  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities;  the  value  of  the  gold  mined  In  Alaska 
the  same  year  was  $7,761,000.  More  than  half  the  Income  of 
Yakima  Is  spent  for  merchandise  manufactured  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  this  fashion  Irrigation  benefits  people 
far  from  the  irrigated  areas.  Irrigation  farmers  are  consumers,  too. 
Railroad  revenues  for  shipping  Yakima  fruits  and  vegetables  an- 
nually amount  to  $4,500,000.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  all  the  hard- 
ware Implements  bought  by  Yakima  farmers  is  sent  from  the  East. 
Yakima's  status  as  the  center  of  the  principal  Irrigated  area  in  the 
State  is  an  enviable  one  In  Washington's  economy.  In  1935  retail 
sales  per  capita  In  the  community  were  $901.  This  compares  with 
$446  In  Seattle  and  $368  In  Tacoma.  On  land  in  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley, where  once  sagebrush  grew,  farmers  now  raise  asparagus,  straw- 
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berries,  com,  canteloupcs,  pears,  potatoes,  prunes,  peaches,  onions, 
sugar  beets,  hops,  lettuce,  apples,  apricots,  beans,  cherries,  and 
numerous  other  crops. 

"The  soil  In  the  Yakima  Valley  Is  of  the  same  general  character 
as  that  of  the  Grand  Coulee  lands,"  says  the  Washington  State 
Planning  Council.  "Whatever  Is  true  of  the  development  of  the 
Yakima  Valley  will  be  equally  true  of  the  Columbia  Basin  area. 
The  planning  council  believes  the  Coulee  land  will  eventually  pro- 
duce a  yearly  minimum  of  $150.000000  worth  of  farm  products. 
There  will  be  approximately  30.000  farm  homes,  with  a  fann  popu- 
lation of  about  200.000  people  Providing  essential  services  for 
these  people  will  be  another  200  000  men  and  women  In  towns 
throughout  the  Irrigated  area.  The  National  Resources  Committee 
wants  this  to  be  a  model  region.  Schools,  streets,  sewage  systems, 
hospitals,  recreational  centers,  and  transportation  facilities  will  be 
carefully  arranged  and  planned.  Substandard  districts  In  the 
towns  will  be  prevented  If  It  Is  humanly  possible  to  do  so.  Over 
maps  and  charts  In  Portland  technicians  and  social  scientists  of 
the  Resources  Committee  are  studying  the  preliminaries  of  this 
task. 

Yakima  has  been  a  testing  laboratory  for  what  may  occur  on  a 
larger  scale  at  Grand  Coulee.  In  1910  there  were  55.000  people  on 
the  Coulee  lands  and  78,000  in  the  Yakima  Valley.  A  few  years 
ago  Yakima  had  a  population  of  115,000;  the  Coulee  lands,  38.000. 
People  In  the  Yakima  Valley  spend  for  manufactured  goods  from 
the  East  a  sum  three-fourths  the  value  of  our  annual  export  trade 
with  Brazil.  What  will  be  the  result  when  three  times  the  area 
of  the  Yakima  project  is  crisscrossed  with  canals  In  which  Colum- 
bia River  water  swirls  and  fiows?  Yakima  was  desolate  once.  It 
still  bears  the  mark  of  the  past.  The  desert  stretches  up  to  the 
peach  orchards.  Spots  of  land  not  watered  are  pocked  with  sage- 
brush. The  irrigation  ditches  that  tap  the  Yakima  River  are  the 
Lne  of  demarcation;  they  separate  Canaan  from  the  wastes. 

Frequently  the  advances  of  a  planned  society  confer  lmi>ortant 
benefits  upon  the  instrumentalities  of  capitalism.  While  the 
power  companies  writhed  as  Boonevllle  Dam  was  constructed,  the 
Union  Pacific  bolstered  lU  freight  revenues  hauling  vast  quantities 
of  material  for  the  project.  On  the  Grand  Coulee  lands  the  fran- 
chise values  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  Great  Northern,  and  Chicago, 
Milwaukee.  St  Paul  &  Pacific  will  be  Increased  $7,000,000.  For  the 
whole  region,  development  of  the  1,200XXX>  acres  of  land  will  stack 
an  additional  $26,015,000  on  the  worth  of  railroad  franchises.  Dr. 
Walter  E.  Packard,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  believes  the 
railroads  and  other  groups  to  be  benefited  should  assist  the  farmers 
In  retiring  the  cost  of  the  enterprise.  Why  should  the  men  tilling 
the  soil  carry  the  burden  alone?  "The  railroads,  the  cities  In  the 
vicinity  food  distributors,  and  middlemen  will  be  aided  mate- 
rially bj  Grand  Coulee,"  says  Dr.  Packard.  "They  slumld  help 
amortize  the  Government's  Investment  there." 

The  lands  to  be  reclaimed  at  Grand  Coulee,  an  area  twice  the 
size  of  the  State  cf  Rhode  Island,  will  not  be  developed  at  one 
fell  swoop.  ApproxlD:iately  150.000  acres  will  be  ready  for  settle- 
ment In  1943.  Elach  year  thereafter  about  50.000  additional  acres 
win  be  colonized.  This  gradual  process  Is  Irksome  to  some  of  the 
people  In  the  National  Capital.  Even  If  all  the  Coulee  lands  were 
ready  now  Secretary  Ickes  says  they  could  take  care  of  only  half 
the  farm  families  forced  out  of  the  Dust  Bowl  smce  1034.  "Almost 
all  the  drought  Immigrants,"  declares  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, "could,  under  favorable  farming  conditions  and  with 
adequate  assistance,  once  again  become  self-supporting." 

All  this  brings  up  one  question  about  New  Deal  economics. 
Why  Is  the  Government  curtailing  crop  production  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  and  adding  1,200,000  acres  of  croplands  In  another? 
The  late  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  brilliant  Pulitzer  Prize  correspondent 
for  the  St,  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  asked  this  at  a  Hyde  Park  press 
conference  after  the  President's  1937  transcontinental  Journey.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  grinned  amiably  and  made  no  direct  reply.  Obviously, 
Inconsistencies  constantly  confront  any  program  which  limits  food 
production  while  people  are  In  need.  But  Grand  Coulee  will  grow 
only  negligible  quantities  of  the  four  crops  which  present  the  most 
aggravating  surpluses — com,  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  With 
Yakima  as  a  standard  for  measviremcnt,  the  principal  products  at 
Grand  Coulee  will  be  alfalfa,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  country 
has  not  yet  plowed  under  pears  or  strawberries  or  tomatoes  or 
peas  or  forage  for  hungry  livestock. 

The  far  West  needs  more  farm  lands.  The  region  Is  not  agricul- 
turally self-sustaining.  Nor  has  It  sufficient  manufacturing.  It  is 
literally  a  colonial  empire  for  the  East.  Its  raw  materials  are  taken 
from  the  ground  and  shipped  across  the  continent  to  be  proc- 
es,'=ed.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  markets  for  the  things  It  grows 
and  a  long  way  frcm  the  Industries  which  make  the  things  it 
bu>-3.  There  Is  even  a  serious  transportation  problem.  Trains  and 
ships  leaving  the  Northv;est  carry  timber,  minerals,  and  other 
bulky  material.  They  come  back  with  manufactured  merchandise 
which  requires  infiniU-ly  less  room;  thus  the  retvirnlng  carriers  are 
Inadequately  loaded.  The  balance  of  trade  In  the  Northwest  Is 
out  of  kilter.  A  study  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  has 
shown  that  the  area  exists  mainly  by  exploiting  its  physical  re- 
sources. Forests  are  gutted,  mines  cleaned  out.  and  streams  fished 
to  the  last  salmon  egg.  Much  of  this  raw  material  is  exported 
across  the  Continental  Divide  to  be  manufactiu-ed. 

A  lumberjack  In  Oregon  cuts  do^^-ns  a  Douglas  fir;  the  lumber 
Is  sent  to  Michigan  to  be  made  Into  a  table;  the  lumberjack  buys 
the  table  for  his  house;  the  lumber  has  had  a  round  trip  almost 
across  the  continent.  A  wheat  rancher  in  the  Idaho  hills  sells 
his  crop;  it  is  shipped  to  Battle  Creek  or  Chicago  and  made  into 


cereal;  the  farmer  buys  a  package  of  the  cereal  at  the  village  store 
for  his  breakfast. 

Commerce  between  the  regions  Is  desirable.  The  vast  amount 
of  goods  purchased  from  the  East  Is  one  of  the  reasons  used  to 
Justify  Federal  reclamation  undertakings.  But  some  sort  of  bal- 
ance is  necessary;  a  region  cannot  realize  its  full  potentialities 
as  long  as  its  natural  resources  are  extracted  and  then  processed 
elsewhere.  A  man  never  gets  anjrwhere  selling  logs  and  buying 
back  chiffoniers. 

Grand  Coulee  will  help  to  make  the  Northwest  more  self-sus- 
taining agriculturally.  The  vast  treasxire-trove  of  hydroelectrlclty 
tapped  may  also  result  In  the  manufacturing  the  region  is  seeking. 
Representative  Charles  H.  Leavy,  of  Waslilngton,  has  pointed  out 
that  not  far  from  Grand  Coulee,  in  the  highlands  of  Idaho,  the 
Government  ov^-ns  public  domain  containing  6.600.000.000  tons  of 
raw  phosphate.  The  Northwest  has  91  percent  of  all  the  phos- 
phate rock  in  the  country;  these  beds  have  been  penetrated  only 
superficially.  Idaho's  raw  phosphate  developed  by  Grand  Coulee's 
electricity  might  create  a  supply  of  fertilizer  which  would  renovate 
farming  In  America.  There  are  other  possibilities.  The  cheapest 
power  rates  In  the  Nation  wQl  result  In  the  widespread  use  of 
electric  ranges,  heaters,  and  freezing  units.  The  Northwest  will 
need  this  equipment.  The  mountains  contain  rich  deposits  of 
bauxite,  the  sovux;e  of  aluminum;  this  process  requires  huge  blocka 
of   electricity. 

Already  the  transmission  lines  from  Bonneville  I>am  stretch 
over  the  frontier.  Those  from  Grand  Coulee  will  be  constructed 
soon.  Whatever  industries  are  established  in  the  Colvunbla  Basin 
as  a  consequence  of  these  projects  will  probably  be  decentralized: 
they  will  not  be  concentrated  in  crowdfed  urban  areas,  where  the 
perils  of  slums  and  tenements  are  omnipresent.  At  Bonneville, 
in  1937,  the  President  said  new  manufacturing  units  should  be 
spread  out  over  the  whole  area.  Lewis  Mumford  seconded  this 
recommendation  last  year.  Factories  in  the  hinterlands  along  the 
surging  Columbia,  rather  than  Jammed  wall  to  wall  in  Portland 
ot  Seattle?  And  why  not?  What  would  be  so  unorthodox  about 
every  worker  having  his  acre  or  so  of  peas  and  beans  back  of 
the  house,  as  an  anchor  to  windward  if  the  work  should  give  out? 
The  desperate  need  of  the  Northwest  for  new  farm  lands  and 
new  Industries  has  produced  a  ciulous  distinction  between  the 
Nations  two  seaboards.  In  New  England,  the  Republicans  are 
denotmclng  the  dam-buUdlng  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Along  the  swift  Columbia.  Just  the  opposite  situation 
prevaiU.  Senator  McNa«t,  of  Oregon,  the  Republican  mmortty 
leader,  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  Bonneville.  The  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  special  department  to  promote 
Grand  Coulee.  Every  Republican  Senator  and  Congreanxtan  from 
the  Northwest  Is  supporting  the  bill  to  construct  a  new  dam  on 
the  Colimibla  at  Umatilla  Rapids.  The  Republican  Spokesman- 
Review  of  Spokane,  and  the  Oregonlan  of  Portland,  frequently 
isfeue  special  sections  telling  of  progress  on  the  Federal  dams 
m  their  localities. 

Indeed,  the  most  conservative  forces  In  the  Northwest  approve 
what  Is  taking  place.  Senator  Rxifua  Holman,  of  Oregon,  sup- 
porter of  that  State's  antllabor  law,  contmually  urges  extension 
of  the  program  started  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  Yakima 
County  Is  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  public  development  In  land 
usage.  Yet  Yakima  voted  decisively  last  autumn  for  the  Wash- 
ington initiative  measiu-e  restricting  the  activities  of  organized 
labor.  So  did  the  coimtles  located  In  the  heart  of  the  Coulee 
lands,  the  counties  which  have  accepted  so  enthusiastically  the 
principle  of  public  pyower  and  Government  responsibility  for 
submarglnal  farming  areas.  Grant  Covmty.  for  example,  voted 
for  the  antllabor  bill  and  also  for  a  people's  utility  district  to 
replace  the  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  Approval  In  the  North- 
west of  the  New  Deals  premier  public  works  project  has  not 
meant,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  approval  of  the  New 
Deal's  attitude  toward  labor  unions. 

Maybe  there  is  a  reason  for  this  which  is  neither  social  nor 
economic.  Perhaps  it  lies  in  the  human  love  for  magnitude  and 
heroic  deeds.  About  Grand  Coulee  there  Is  a  universality  of 
appeal  which  no  one  can  resist.  The  biggest  structure  on 
the  planet;  making  the  desert  bloom;  orchards  where  now  sage- 
brush grows;  power  on  the  last  frontier;  the  final  wildemese 
reclaimed.  These  are  phrases  and  objectives  and  aspirations 
which  find  acceptance  among  men  of  widely  confiicting  faiths. 
Secretary  Ickes  has  gathered  inspiration  at  the  foot  of  the  tower- 
ing bulwark,  and  so  has  Garet  Garrett,  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  was  silent  a  moment  as  he 
viewed  the  barrier  and  the  tvmnels  and  the  arid  hills  In  the  dis- 
tance, and  so  was  Prof.  Harold  J.  Laskl. 

There  it  is  across  the  river  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  dreamed — 
Grand  Coulee.  Millions  of  tons  of  concrete,  millions  of  tons  of 
steel,  a  monument  of  our  time,  the  mightiest  rampart  yet  erected 
by  any  men  in  any  nation  at  any  time.  Here  is  democracy  in 
action;  here  something  is  really  being  done.  The  everlasting 
bickering  over  ideologies  and  "isms"  and  theories  seems  far  away 
now,  as  the  concrete  buckets  move  up  and  down  and  the  dam 
rises  Inch  by  inch  above  the  water.  The  people  In  Portland  lost 
their  savings  in  the  Central  Public  Ser\-lce  debacle;  the  people  in 
Spokane  pay  light  rates  which  are  too  high;  thousands  of  farmers 
In  the  backwoods  have  no  electricity  at  all.  And  down  In  the 
river  t»ed  the  foundations  for  the  world's  biggest  powerhouses  take 
form.  The  men  and  women  on  the  Coulee  lands  have  struggled 
with  d.^  farming  long  enough  and  must  be  rehabilitated  now; 
on  the  roads  from  California  and  the  Dxist  Bowl  the  migratory 
workers  look  for  a  new  chance  in  life. 
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The  sun  drops  behind  the  uplands  and  twilight  shrcuds  the  flats 
The  gaunt,  tumble-down  farms  are  black  against  the  sky.  A 
keroeene  lamp  flickers  In  the  window  of  George  Healy's  house. 
The  wind  comes  up  after  the  hush  of  sundown  and  stirs  the  sage- 
brush. There  are  ghosts  abroad  on  the  flats  tonight.  Off  there  on 
the  far-away  ridge  is  where  the  frontiersman  stood,  with  the 
American  flag  whipping  at  his  back,  and  claimed  all  this  territory 
for  the  little  Republic  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent.  Here 
thousands  of  men  and  women  once  fought  a  losing  struggle  with 
caked  and  crumbling  soil — and  at  last  gave  up.  Yet  victory  may 
still  be  theirs.  The  battle  is  not  over.  Down  the  long,  rock- 
bound  corridor  of  the  Coulee  high-voltage  transmission  lines  soon 
will  reach,  and  after  them  the  surge  of  water  that  means  fertility 
for  the  piece  of  land  shaped  like  Africa. 


Another  Ingenious  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

t        HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

'         IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13,  IS 39 

Mr,  BENDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  third-term  aspirations,  so 
fondly  cherished  by  the  thousands  of  subordinate  new  deal- 
ers now  basking  in  the  Washington  limelight,  were  sent 
soaring  by  the  newest  spend-lend  program  conceived  by 
the  White  House  as  the  summer  heat  reached  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  Behind  all  the  phraseology,  brilliantly  concocted 
by  the  brains  of  the  Roosevelt  regime,  was  the  basic  belief  so 
aptly  expressed  in  the  celebrated  phrase,  "We  shall  tax  and 
tax,  spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect."  On  this  theory  the 
Democratic  Party  rises  and  falls  in  the  firmament  of  national 
politics. 

But  no  portion  of  the  entire  scheme  was  more  deceptively 
created  than  those  sections  dealing  with  loans  to  foreign 
nations.  As  the  spokesmen  of  the  Capitol  put  it,  each  of 
these  proposed  loans  was  designed  to  aid  American  industry. 
It  was  an  ingenious  plan.  Our  Government  was  to  play  a 
very  Innocent  role  in  the  drama.  Let  us  suppose  that  Brazil 
was  extremely  interested  in  purchasing  tractors  from  one  or 
another  coimtry.  Our  national  administration  proposed  this 
seemingly  sensible  solution.  The  Brazilian  Government  could 
enter  into  contract  negotiations  with  a  tractor  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States;  to  finance  the  purchase,  Brazil  would 
offer  bank  guaranties  of  its  own  money,  and  this.  In  tiu-n, 
would  be  accepted  by  our  National  Treasury,  which  would 
pay  out  the  contract  price  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
accepting  from  Brazil  the  bank  guaranties. 

On  the  surface,  there  seem  to  be  no  valid  objections  to 
this  interesting  transaction.  To  the  untutored  international 
mind  nothing  whatever  can  be  urged  as  an  obstacle  to  its 
complete  success  of  the  entire  affair.  But  have  no  doubt. 
There  is  a  rub,  and  a  very  distinct  one  at  that. 

For  years  gone  by  our  neighbors  to  the  south  have  been 
consistently  defaulting  on  their  obligations.  Their  best  In- 
tentions have  fallen  into  the  discard,  but  bondholders  have 
been  left  holding  the  bag.  What  assurance  does  our  Gov- 
ernment have  that  the  many  borrowers  who  have  been  ut- 
terly unable  to  pay  their  debts  in  years  gone  by  will  suddenly 
become  able  to  pay  in  the  immediate  future?  No  sacred  ties 
of  economics  compel  nations  to  respect  their  solemnly  con- 
tracted obligations.  We  in  America  have  witnessed  the 
greatest  spectacle  of  international  repudiation  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  We  have  debtors  scattered  throughout  the 
world  who  give  us  no  promise  whatever  of  repayment. 

The  New  Deal,  whatever  may  be  its  true  motives,  is  de- 
ceiving no  one  in  promulgating  this  latest  device  of  interna- 
tional credit.  In  effect,  the  "brain  trust"  proposes  simply 
to  advance  funds  to  our  sister  nations  in  an  effort  to  promote 
American  business,  with  no  assurance  whatever  that  we  are 
not  making  a  very  generous  gift  to  our  unreliable  neighbors. 

If  our  potential  borrowers  really  owned  honest  credit,  they 
would  be  able  to  finance  their  purchases  directly  without  the 
Intervention  of  a  banking  device  such  as  the  New  Deal  pro- 


poses. The  very  fact  that  this  intennediate  step  becomes 
necessary  indicates  sufiBciently  the  weakness  of  the  whole 
plan. 

American  taxpayers  who  are  already  finding  it  virtually 
impossible  to  shoulder  the  mounting  burden  of  our  own  na- 
tional debt  must  think  twice  before  they  permit  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  to  place  another  debt  upon  our 
wearying  shoulders.  It  is  asking  enough  of  our  people  today 
to  order  them  to  bear  our  own  $45,000,000,000  obligation  to 
posterity.  We  cannot  honorably  be  urged  to  assume  the  debta 
of  other  nations. 


The  War  Debts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  13  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10),  1939 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  current  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  the  subject  of 
the  war  debts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

No  argument  In  defense  of  oiir  defaulting  European  war  debtors 
has  been  pressed  so  hard  as  the  one  that  pretends  to  Involve  you 
In  the  mysteries  of  foreign  exchange.  It  begins  by  telling  you  that 
you- know  nothing  about  foreign  exchange  and  the  very  complex 
problems  of  transfer.    Then  It  proceeds  to  Instruct  you. 

In  order  to  pay  a  debt  in  the  United  States  a  foreign  country 
must  have  dollars.  How  may  It  get  doUars?  It  must  either  borrow 
them  or  buy  them.  We  have  stopped  lending  American  dollars  In 
Europe,  wherefore  our  debtors  cannot  borrow  them  from  us  to  pay 
\is  back  with,  as  formerly  they  so  freely  did,  and,  therefore,  that 
way  of  acquiring  dollars  is  out. 

Now,  how  may  a  foreign  country  buy  doUars?  In  either  one  of 
two  ways.  It  may  buy  them  with  goods  or  It  may  buy  them  with 
gold.  In  order  to  buy  them  with  goods,  it  must  be  able  to  sell  its 
goods  in  the  American  market.  But  we  raise  a  tariff  wall  against 
foreign  goods.     So  that  way  goes  out. 

And  as  for  gold,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  pay  us  with  gold 
when  we  have  already  two- thirds  of  the  worlds  monetary  gold 
burled  in  a  hole?  Conclusion:  Our  European  war  debtors  cannot 
get  the  dollars  to  pay  us  with;  therefore,  they  cannot  pay  us  at  all, 
and  It  is  our  fault,  not  theirs. 

In  the  course  of  time  we  have  answered  thousands  of  letters 
written  to  confound  us  on  this  point.  Recently,  for  any  reason 
you  may  like  to  Imagine,  there  has  been  a  recurrence  of  them. 
So  now,  wearily,  though  In  hope  to  save  ourselves  some  trouble,  W9 
print  the  following  from  the  June  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  at  Washington: 

"Between  April  26  and  May  24  earmarked  gold  and  foreign 
deposits  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  increased  by  $330.« 
000.000.  •  •  •  On  May  24  earmarked  gold  and  foreign  de- 
posits at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  amounted  to  $1,265,000,000." 

Earmarked  gold  is  foreign -owned  gold  on  deposit  here;  foreign 
balances  are  simply  dollar  bank  deposits  standing  to  the  credit  of 
foreigners,  such  as  yoxir  deposit  and  ours  at  the  bank  we  keep 
our  money  in.  Not  all  of  it,  but  most  of  this  enormous  sum  of 
money  belongs  to  those  European  war  debtors  who  have  defaulted 
on  their  obligations  at  the  United  States  Treasury,  upon  the 
pretext,  among  others,  that  they  cannot  acquire  the  doUars  to  pay 
us  with.  But  that  Is  not  all.  This  is  only  the  money  they  have 
on  deposit  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  which  are  public  banks. 
It  Is  only  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  that  report  foreign  balances. 
There  are  similar  enormous  foreign  bank  deposits  In  the  great 
private  banks  of  Wall  Street  unreported. 

If  the  foreign-exchange  market  was  so  Impassable  that  our 
war  debtors  could  not  get  through  It  with  dollars  to  the  United 
States  Treasury,  how  could  they  have  converted  their  pounds 
sterling  and  their  francs  Into  the  dollars  represented  by  these 
large,  free,  dollar  bank  deposits,  which  they  may  take  home  at 
any  moment  by  writing  a  check  for  them?  You  cannot  suppose 
that  the  Red  Sea  of  foreign  exchange  parted  Itself  and  let  them 
through  all  at  once  with  their  dollar  bank  deposits  and  then  Im- 
mediately closed  behind  them,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  pass 
with  even  one  dollar  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  for,  as  you 
see  from  the  matter  Just  quoted,  it  has  been  a  continuous  transfer. 


going    on    for    some    time,    wherefore    any    such    miracle    as    that 
could  hardly  have  escaped  notice.     Well,  again,  that  Is  not  all. 

How  does  a  British  Investor  buy  American  securities?  He  buys 
them  with  dollars.  It  Is  supposed  that  he  has  pounds  r-terling 
to  begin  with,  and  that  he  converts  his  pounds  Into  dollars  to 
pay  for  his  American  stocks  and  bonds;  the  dollars,  of  course,  will 
have  to  be  transferred  through  the  foreign-exchange  market. 
This  year  the  British  buying  of  American  securities  becanie  so 
active  that  the  British  Government  and  the  Bank  of  England, 
acting  together,  put  a  taboo  on  It.  not  because  the  dollar  payments 
could  not  be  arranged  but  precisely  because  they  were  arranged 
too  easily— and  they  did  not  want  the  money  to  be  going  out  of 
Great  Britain.  ,        ^  ,     . 

You  may  say  these  transactions  are  very  largely  of  a  private 
character,  whereas  the  war  debts  are  not  private  debts,  but  public 
debts  owed  by  other  governments  to  the  American  Government. 
That  Is  so.  But  when  you  speak  of  that,  you  have  stopped  talkmg 
about  the  Impossibilitv  of  finding  dollars  In  the  foreign-exchange 
market  If  their  nationals  could  find  the  dollars  there,  so  could 
the  governments  have  found  them  there  If  they  had  wanted  to. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  governments  themselves.  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  notably,  very  easily  find  the  dollars  lor  what  they  want 
to  buy  here  When  the  American  dollar  was  devalued,  they  took 
advantage  of  It  as  a  bargain  and  bought  It  very  heavily  with  gold, 
and  with  the  American  dollars  so  acquired  they  created  here  a 
ereat  war  chest,  and  have  It  still.  They  have  found  dollars  by 
the  hundreds  of  millions  to  buy  war  stores,  munitions,  and  bomb- 
ing planes,  but  not  one  to  pay  on  account  of  their  old  war  debts. 

If  they  had  remembered  to  apply  some  of  their  dollars  on  ac- 
count of  their  war  debts,  they  could  now  be  buying  their  bombing 
planes  on  credit,  for  we  should  be  trusting  them  again,  and  that 
would  be  altogether  better  business  for  them.  Tliey  are  begin- 
ning, now.  to  see  that  truth  for  themselves,  but  to  confess  It  would 
cost  them  some  face. 


The  Spending  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13.1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  for  today: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  13.  1939) 

THE    SPENDING    PROGRAM 

The  administration's  newest  lendlng-spendlng  program  Is  now  be- 
fore Congress  in  the  form  of  a  bill  calling  for  credits  of  $2,660.000000 
for  various  kinds  of  public  works.  Only  one  major  c^nge  has  been 
made  In  the  plan  since  it  was  first  advanced  by  the  President.  The 
proposal  for  an  exUnislon  of  $500,000,000  in  foreign  credits  has  been 
dropped  like  a  hot  cake.  It  has  been  dropped  because  opposition  In 
Congress  to  foreign  loans  Is  politically  much  the  safest  kind  of 
opposition  to  any  spending  program.  Foreign  governments  have 
no  votes.  ,  ,  ... 

As  It  stands,  the  plan  calls  for  loans  to  be  made  by  various  credit 
aeencles  of  the  Government  for  waterworks,  sewage-disposal  plants, 
b^idBes,  hospitals,  toll  roads,  railway  equipment,  rural  electrification 
and  farm-tenant  programs— all  of  which  are  light-heartedly  lumped 
toeether  by  the  President  as  "self-Uquldatlng  projects  which  will 
add  nothing  to  the  national  debt.  But  If  these  projects  are  actually 
self-liquidating,  if  there  U  every  reasonable  prospect  that  they  can 
pay  their  way  commercially,  there  is  no  shortage  of  Idle  private  capi- 
tal ready  to  go  into  them,  and  If  they  are  not  self-Uquldatlng  In  this 
sense  they  are  bound  to  add  to  the  Governments  "contingent  debt, 
which  is  Just  as  real  a  debt  from  the  taxpayer's  point  of  view  as  the 
formal  "public  debt"  which  the  Treasury  carries  on  Its  books. 

Despite  the  tempUtlon  to  spend  more  money  In  an  election  year, 
the  plan  ought  to  be  voted  down  In  Congress  for  three  solid  and 
convincing  reasons:  (1)  This  type  of  public  spending— spending 
outside  the  Budget— Is  In  fact  the  most  dangerous  of  all  kinds  of 
public  spending,  since  It  conceals  the  real  extent  of  the  Government 
deficit  by  means  of  a  bookkeeping  device.  (2)  Five  years  of  experi- 
ence with  pump  priming  on  a  gigantic  scale  has  shown  that  Gov- 
errunent  spending  cannot  by  itself  achieve  a  sound  and  lasting 
recovery  of  business.  (3)  To  the  extent  that  Government  spending 
succeeds  at  all.  It  succeeds  merely  in  producing  a  series  of  minor 
speculative  booms  that  tend  to  obscvu-e  the  necessity  of  changes  in 
goverrmienUl  policy.  ^  ^     ^ 

With  the  greatest  debt  In  the  country's  history  and  a  Budget 
completely  out  of  hand.  It  Is  time  to  caU  a  halt  on  spending  and  to 
face  the  realities  of  the  situation. 


West  Virginia  Day  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13. 1939 


BRIEF  ADDRESS  BY   COL.  HEBER  H.  RICE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  words  of  greeting  delivered  by  Col. 
Heber  H.  Rice,  of  Huntington.  W.  Va..  upon  the  occasion  of 
West  Virginia  day  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  June  24, 
1939: 

It  was  my  sincere  hope  that  we  should  have  with  us  on  this 
occasion  the  one  who  was  scheduled  to  speak  at  this  stage  of  the 
program  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  but  who  is  prevented 
from  being  present  by  causes  beyond  his  control,  and  who  ask« 
me  to  transmit  to  you  his  sincere  good  wishes  and  highest  per- 
sonal regards.  I  refer  to  that  great  son  of  West  Virginia,  the 
past  national  commander  of  the  American  Legion  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.  Hon.  Louis  Johnson,  who  champions  the  Presi- 
dent's mighty  and  worthy  cause  of  national  defense  In  thii 
awakening   hour.  „     ,  ...        « 

Governor  Holt,  as  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Society  of 
Washington  and  on  behalf  of  the  West  Virginians  at  the  Nation  a 
Capital.  I  pay  tribute  to  our  great  State  on  this  momentous  occa- 
sion and  Join  with  you  today  In  this  seventy-sixth  birthday  cele- 
bration m  commemoration  of  her  admission  as  a  State  Into  the 
Union  We  are  proud  of  West  Virginia's  Industries,  her  tradi- 
tions, her  sons,  and  her  daughters.  May  those  sun-kissed  sum- 
mits forever  reflect  the  magnitude  and  splendor  of  her  future 
progress. 

Radio  and  Its  Relation  to  Government 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  14  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10),  1939 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  STEPHEN  EARLY 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  Radio  and  Its 
Relation  to  Government,  delivered  before  the  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  on  July  11,  1939,  by  Stephen  Early,  secretary  to  Uie 

President.  ,  ^     w 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

President  Miller,  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters fellow  guests.  I  come  here  today  not  in  the  role  of  White 
House  ""spokesman."  for  that  mythical  creature  of  evasion  was 
interred  on  the  4th  day  of  March  1933.  and.  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned he  will  never  be  resurrected— certainly  not  by  the  Incumbent 
President  Any  views  which  I  express  to  you,  therefore,  reflect 
solely  my  personal  beliefs,  based  upon  experience  as  a  newspaper- 
man and  upon  observations  niade  during  the  past  6  years  of  official 

life 

When  I  accepted  your  Invitation  to  appear  before  this  convention, 
I  emphasized  to  your  president,  Mr.  Miller,  that  none  could  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  now 
to  reiterate  that  as  a  preface  to  my  remarks  to  you. 

Usually  when  a  Government  official  appears  before  the  trade  asso- 
ciation of  an  Industry  his  remarks  Include — 

1.  A  solemn  plea  for  cooperation  to  attain  some  general  and 
usually  undefined  objectives;  or 

2.  A  stern  admonition  to  reform  certain  of  Its  practices  under 
the  penalty  of  a  paternal  spanking;  or  ^  .  ^,  «... 

3  A  soothing  reassurance  that  the  Government  has  no  immediate 
intention  of  taking  over  their  business,  leaving  Its  operators  to 
the   mercies   of   a  dictator   with   designs  against   the   capitalistic 

system;  or  ^..        *  _ 

4.  A  pious  affirmation  of  faith  in  the  profit  system. 


r^ 
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I  prefer  to  avoid  such  banalities.  Although,  lilte  a  famovis  Ver- 
monter.    I.    too,    could    assure    you    that    I    am    "agin    sin." 

Broadcasting.  It  seems  to  me.  mostly  craves  reassurance.  That 
1  can  bring  you.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  Marxist  plot  for 
Government  to  "take  over"  and  operate  radio  stations.  Nor  am  I 
informed  concerning  any  subversive  movement  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  retail  hardware  business.  If  such  reassixrance  will 
serve  to  alleviate  the  Jitters.  I  am  glad  to  pass  It  along. 

When  the  time  comes  that  this  Government  dictates  what  Its 
people  shall  hear,  what  they  shall  read  or  see,  then  freedom  ends 
and  democracy  Is  no  more. 

Perhaps  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  recent  utterance  of 
the  President  concerning  freedom  of  radio.  Speaking  in  a  tran- 
scribed interview  conducted  by  Lowell  Mellett.  executive  director 
of  the  National  Emergency  Council,  the  President  said.  In  part: 
"But  now  in  our  own  time,  there  has  come  into  being  another 
great  institution  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge — the  radio. 
Btlll  In  Its  Infancy,  It  already  rivals  In  Importance  the  schoola  and 
the  press.  The  Government,  as  the  people's  agent,  has  had  and 
has  now.  a  still  different  relation  to  radio  from  that  toward  the 
school  and  the  press.  It  has  encouraged  and  aided  Its  develop- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other.  It  has  set  up  such  con- 
trols of  its  operation  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  complete  con- 
fusion on  the  air.  In  all  other  respects  the  radio  Is  as  free  as  the 
press  " 

What,  then.  Is  this  freedom?  The  President,  In  the  statement 
Jtist  quoted,  spoke  of  the  Governments  having  a  "different  rela- 
tion to  radio  from  that  toward  the  schools  and  the  press."  To 
my  mind,  this  relationship  implies  more  than  mere  technical 
regulation  necessitated  by  the  physical  phenomena  of  radio  and 
goes  somewhat  beyond  the  statutory  prohibition  against  broad- 
casting obscene.  Indecent  language  or  information  concerning  lot- 
teries, etc.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  radio  spectrum 
limits  the  number  of  broadcast  stations  and  Government  must 
determine  who  is  to  operate  them.  This  necessarily  Involves  a 
duty  upon  the  part  of  the  Government  and  a  peculiar  responsibility 
upon  the  part  of  broadcasters  who  are  licensed  to  operate  a  fran- 
chise In  the  public  Interest. 

Were  the  physical  characteristics  such  that  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  broadcast  stations  could  be  established,  the  relationship  of 
the  regulatory  authority  of  government  to  the  broadcast  opera- 
tor might  be  simply  that  of  parceling  out  wave-lengths  and  en- 
forcing recognized  statutory  prohibitions  against  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising  that  apply  to  all  media  alike.  However,  if 
predicted  engineering  advances  materialize  and  the  number  of 
broadcast  stations  can  be  expanded  to  approach  infinity.  I  doubt 
If  the  present  operators  will  be  particularly  Jubilant  over  the 
prospect  of  such  additional  competition.  You  might  yearn  then 
for  the  good  old  days  of  regulation  and  questionnaires.  The 
present  F.  C.  C.  might  become  a  s3monym  for  peace  and  ex- 
clusive frequencies. 

Therefore.  It  should  be  assumed  that  broadcasters  are  not 
hostile  to  a  periodic  scrutiny  of  their  record  to  determine  whether 
they  have  fulfilled  their  obligation  to  the  people  In  performing  a 
public  service. 

As  I  understand  it.  grants  are  made  essentially  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  public  service.  The  licensee  then  assumes  an  obliga- 
tion to  render  the  type  of  service  he  specified  in  obtaining  his 
grant.  If  someone  thinks  he  can  perform  a  better  broadcasting 
service  In  your  locality  than  you.  under  the  law.  he  has  a  right 
to  file  application  for  your  license,  and,  if  he  can  prove  his  case 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission,  he  can  supplant  you. 

Consequently.  I  take  It.  your  best  Insurance  to  defeat  such 
potential  antagonists  is  consistently  to  render  the  very  best  pub- 
lic service  you  can.  A  cumulative  record  of  good  service  is  an  ex- 
cellent Insurance  policy. 

Extremists  of  the  "hands-ofT*  school  may  advocate  that  when 
a  licensee  is  granted  a  station,  the  licensing  authority  should  kias 
him  goodbye,  wish  him  luck,  and  renew  his  license  every  6  months 
or  a  year  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  would  grant  a  perpetxial 
franchise  to  each  licensee  and  the  Government,  as  the  agent  of 
the  people,  would  have  no  opportunity  to  determine  whether  a 
proper  public  service  was  being  rendered. 

I  would  not  advocate  that  the  licensing  authority  lay  down  In 
advance  definite,  detailed,  and  rigid  standards  of  public  service. 
Implemented  by  specific  rules  and  prohibitions.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible  to  draft  such  standards  free  from  the 
odium  of  ceascrship.  But  the  elements  that  compose  public 
service  are  not  vague  or  msrsterious.  Each  of  you  broadcasters 
knows  whether  your  station  Is  doing  the  right  kind  of  Job  and. 
for  my  part.  I  would  be  willing  to  leave  to  a  Jury  of  broadcasters 
ftny  specific  Instance  Involving  the  right  of  a  station  to  have  Its 
llcinae  renewed. 

Tou  would  know  the  answer.  Only  recently.  1  am  advised  the 
Oommimications  Commission  has  extended  the  license  period  from 
8  months  to  a  year  for  standard  broadcast  stations.  The  require- 
ment that  a  broadcast  licensee  make  annual  Justification  for  the 
use  of  a  franchise  granted  him  by  his  Government  Is  In  no  sense 
Incompatible  with  freedom,  as  we  understand  It,  and  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  lay  down  tight  regulations  to  prevent  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamental  decencies  of  broadcasting.  The  Com- 
ml.ssloa.  It  seems  to  me,  has  ample  auttuxity  to  proceed  against 


any  licensee  who  persists  In  a  course  of  conduct  which  reasonable 
men  agree  is  contrary  to  any  rational  standard  of  public  Interest. 
The  question  then  arises  whether,  in  the  process  of  making  this 
determination,  any  violence  Is  done  to  the  freedom  of  radio.  Of 
the  700-odd  radio  stations,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  have  had 
their  licenses  regularly  renewed  since  1927,  I  am  told  that  less 
than  a  half  dozen  have  had  their  licenses  revoked  for  cause.  Since 
the  Communications  Commission  was  created  In  1934.  the  records 
show  that  only  a  single  station  has  failed  to  obtain  Its  renewal  of 
license — and  that  for  some  violation  of  technical  engineering 
regulations. 

Yet  It  Is  said  that  you  gentlemen  live  In  a  constant  state  of 
fear  that  your  licenses  may  be  taken  from  you  and  that,  therefore, 
you  must  spend  too  great  a  part  of  your  time  and  give  up  too 
great  a  part  of  your  time  on  the  air  In  trj-lng  to  please  the  big, 
bad  Government.  The  big,  bad  Govenunent,  standing  over  you 
with  hand  outstretched  ready  to  snatch  away  your  precious  license. 
Of  course,  I  know  and  I  am  certain  you  agree  that  this  Just 
Isn't  so. 

Thus  It  would  seem  that  there  has  been  no  perversion  of  the  duty 
of  the  regulatory  authority  to  examine  periodically  the  stations 
record.  What,  then.  Is  the  basis  for  the  clumor  that  radio's  freedom 
may  be  Invaded?  Certainly  the  brief  history  of  radio  regulation 
affords  no  conclvLslve  evidence  of  any  threat  to  the  fundamental 
American  right  of  freedom  of  speech. 

Nevertheless  certain  myths  have  grown  up  which  deserve  examina- 
tion. The  first  myth  that  should  be  cracked  is  censorship.  The 
Communications  Act  of  1934 — I  am  certain  you  have  recently  read 
this  section — says  "nothing  In  this  act  should  be  imderstood  to  give 
the  Commission  the  power  of  censorship  •  •  •  and  no  regulation 
or  condition  shall  be  promulgated  or  fljted  by  the  Commission  which 
shall  Interfere  with  the  right  of  free  speech."  There  Is  nothing 
ambiguous  or  equivocal  about  that  language.  Legalists  may  quibble 
over  its  commas  and  semicolons,  but  I  stick  to  the  interpretation 
that  it  means  what  It  says.  And  should  this  Commission  or  any  of 
Its  successors  promulgate  any  regulation  that  violates  that  section, 
broadcasters  have  the  remedy  of  Judicial  review  and,  if  you  can't  get 
In  the  courthouse,  you  can  ignore  the  regulation  until  the  Commis- 
sion takes  you  there. 

The  recent  outcry  over  the  regulation  relating  to  International 
broadcasting  demonstrates  that  the  pjeople  of  our  country  would 
never  tolerate  censorship.  In  this  instance  the  Commission,  as  you 
might  expect,  disclaimed  any  attempt  at  censorship,  and  I  under- 
stand It  now  has  convened  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  the  rule 
should  be  revised.  It  Is  my  personal  hope  that  the  final  regulations 
governing  this  class  of  broadcast  stations  will  leave  no  doubt  that 
freedom  of  speech  Is  American  culture  and  that  no  agency  of  govern- 
ment intends  to  supervise  or  control  the  programs  broadcast. 

In  my  opinion,  censorship  of  radio,  the  press,  and  other  media  of 
public  Information,  should  It  ever  develop,  would  be  preceded  by  a 
real  upheaval  In  the  basic  structure  of  our  Government  and  eco- 
nomic system.  Professional  alarmists  may  spin  learned  and  fanciful 
parallels  of  events  here  and  abroad,  but  these  United  States  of  ours 
defy  comparison. 

And  I  reiterate.  I  am  the  last  person  In  the  world  to  advocate 
censorship  of  what  is  said  by  broadcasters  In  the  United  States 
or  by  newspapers  In  the  United  States.  I  say  this  not  only  be- 
cause I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  constitutional  provision  for 
freedom  of  expression,  but  also  because  I  am  an  equally  strong 
believer  in  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people  within  our 
own  borders.  No  "columnist."  "Interpreter,"  or  "broadcaster" 
who  misinterprets,  misquotes,  or  invents  news  out  of  a  clear 
blue  sky  survives  long.  The  good  sense  of  the  American  people 
catches  on  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  perverter  rather  than  a 
purveyor  of  news. 

In  the  same  way  the  American  people  soon  lose  confidence  In 
the  tjrpe  of  Individual  who  seeks  to  stir  up  prejudice — prejudice 
against  race,  against  religion,  or  against  color. 

Thus  I  can  conceive  of  no  permanent  danger  within  our  country, 
even  though  great  temporary  harm  Is  often  done  to  our  national 
welfare  by  such  people.  The  average  American  citizen  realizes 
that  In  most  cases  their  principal  motive  Is  to  seek  notoriety 
either  for  the  sake  of  notoriety  Itself  or  because  they  are  paid 
large  sums  of  money  by  people  who  have  special  axes  to  grind. 

There  Is  a  real  danger — a  permanent  danger,  however — In  news 
stories  which  might  originate  In  the  United  States  and  be  di- 
rected by  foreign  agencies  to  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  The 
people  of  other  nations  are  not  as  familiar  with  our  own  back- 
ground as  we  are  and  the  most  fantastic  stories  about  what  is 
going  on  within  the  United  States  are  readily  believed  by  foreigners 
when  they  hear  these  stories  over  the  short  wave  or  read  them 
as  so-called  news  stories  In  their  newspapers.  They  get  wholly 
erroneous  Ideas  not  only  about  facts  In  the  United  States  but  also 
about  public  opinion  In  the  United  States,  The  result  Is  that 
these  foreigners,  because  of  false  Impressions,  become  less  friendly 
to  us  and  make  It  more  difficult  for  us  to  maintain  or  to  make 
friendships  with  them.  This  affects,  of  necessity,  what  we  call  our 
American  relationship  to  internationad  affairs  as  a  whole. 

I  do  not  have  to  cite  instances  or  to  give  Illustrations.  I  do 
not  have  to  name  names.  You  are  Just  as  aware  as  I  am  that 
within  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  newspap>er  columnists 
and  radio  commentators  whose  words  have  been  hailed  with  glee 
In  certain  portions  ctf  the  earth  as  proof  that  the  United  States 
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Is  friendly  to  certain  principles  of  International  conduct,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
dislike  and  abhor.  To  say  that  false  news  of  this  kind  emanating 
from  the  United  States  does  harm  not  only  to  us  but  to  civiliza- 
tion as  a  whole  is  putting  it  mildly.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that   the   time   has   come   for   Goverrunent    censorship    over    such 

It  Is  obvious  that  those  who  operate  International  broadcast 
stations  have  a  very  definite  public  duty  to  keep  their  programs 
free  from  false  news.  Definitely  this  Is  their  duty — end  definitely 
the  Government  Is  watching  and  will  continue  to  watch  with 
great  interest  to  see  whether  those  In  control  of  these  stations 
continue  to  observe  this  public  obligation.  International  broad- 
casting is  but  a  single  aspect  of  this  problem.  It  Is  my  informa- 
tion that  international  broadcasting  by  American  stations,  largely 
because  of  the  accuracy  of  their  reports,  are  relied  upon  by 
constantly  Increasing  numbers  of  foreign  listeners.  While  it  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  our  civilization  that  harried  citizens  else- 
where under  the  penalty  of  Incarceration  or  worse  must  obtain 
accurate  news  from  without  their  borders,  you  International 
licensees  are  performing  a  genuine  service  for  them.  FYee  men 
everywhere,    I    hope,    will   continue   to    crave    truth    even    if   they 

must  bootleg  It.  .    ,  ^  .^  .,. 

Although  I  am  not  familiar  with  them  in  detail.  I  know  that 
the  networks  and  many  independent  stations  have  developed 
enlightened  policies  dealing  with  religion,  political  discussions, 
and  commercial  continuities.  One  specific  policy  which  Impresses  i 
me  with  radio's  own  recognition  of  Its  stewardship  Is  that  which 
prohibits  the  sale  of  time  for  propaganda  purposes.  To  permit 
the  individual  or  group  with  the  greatest  financial  resources  to 
utilize  radio  to  peddle  their  own  particular  brand  of  social  or 
economic  philosophy  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  radio.  Among 
other  things,  it  would  deny  equality  to  groups  with  lesser 
resources. 

In  dealing  with  radio,  the  White  Hous<>  In  1933  adopted  and  has 
maintained  a  policy  of  equal  treatment  of  networks  and  stations. 
When  the  President  speaks,  the  microphones  of  any  responsible 
broadcasting  organization  may  seek  and  obtain  their  place  on  his 
desk.  Certain  restraints  have,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  been  Im- 
posed in  the  relationships  of  radio  to  the  White  House.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  Insisted  that  radio  announcers  in  dramatized  news 
broadcasts  or  otherwise  refrain  from  imitation  of  the  President's 
voice,  unless  specifically  authorized  with  a  direct  quotation  and 
appropriate  explanation  that  It  was  not  the  President  speaking,  j 
It  had  been  our  experience  that  such  imitations  resulted  in  de- 
ception and  after  such  a  broadcast  the  White  Hotise  maU  was 
heavily  loaded  with  inquiries  of  bewilderment. 

The  myth  of  censorship  and  the  fallacy  that  broadcasters 
goose-step  to  ofBclal  pressure  seem  to  a  side-line  observer  to  be 
the  twin  bogeymen  of  radio.  In  my  opinion  freedom  from  official 
censorBhip,  freedom  from  domination  by  any  administration  or 
political  party  resU  with  the  radio  Itself.  So  long  as  Its  operations 
reflect  the  doctrine  of  fair  play,  as  expressed  by  the  provision  of 
the  statute  governing  political  broadcasts,  so  long  as  programs 
are  Interesting.  Informative,  and  clean— In  brief,  so  long  as  radio 
serves  democracy.  It  will  remain  free. 

I  belong  to  what  may  be  the  old-fashioned  school  In  that  I  be- 
lieve a  reporter  should  stick  to  the  facts  with  appropriate  elucida- 
tion to  make  the  news  understandable  and  let  his  reader  or  lis- 
tener reach  his  own  conclusions.  And  I  like  that  portion  of  your 
proposed  code  which  says: 

"If  a  broadcaster  devotes  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  fair 
and  two-sided  discussion  of  controversial  public  Issues,  using 
representative  speakers  to  give  differing  points  of  view,  he  is  pro- 
viding debate  and  the  expression  of  opinion  on  controversial  Issues 
in  a  far  more  effective  way  than  It  can  possibly  be  provided  by  one 
or  even  a  handful  of  commentators,  regularly  expressing  personal 
points  of  view  on  every  conceivable  subject." 

Let  me  speak  In  conclusion  of  my  own  amazement  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  this  Industry.  It  Is  an  old  story  to  you  but 
fascinating  to  those  not  engaged  in  broadcasting  to  contemplate 
the  fact  that  in  15  years  more  than  81  percent  of  our  families 
have  acquired  radio  sets.  That  broadcasting  must  have  done  a 
good  Job  Is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  these  sets  are  in 
use  almost  5  hours  a  day.  Through  the  medium  of  network 
systems  more  than  90  percent  of  our  population  can  listen  to  the 
voice  of  their  President  or  his  critics,  hear  the  greatest  in  music 
and  the  drama,  and  the  world  is  brought  to  our  door.  Contrasted 
with  what  has  been  done  in  other  countries,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  pattern  adopted  in  America  not  only  Is  the  most  consistent 
with  our  democratic  traditions  but  affords  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  a  superior  service. 

No  one  can  predict  when  radio  will  become  of  age  because  the 
miracles  of  science  apparently  have  no  boundaries.  Of  this  much 
I  am  certain— radio  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise  has  done 
amazlnttly  well.  With  the  Government  assuring  free  competition 
In  the  service  to  our  people,  with  that  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bility your  codification  efforts  imply,  with  that  awareness  to  needs 
of  scientific  research  you  have  manifested,  there  Is  every  reason 
for  you  to  receive  the  continued  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
public — that  ultimate  tribunal  of  success. 
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Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
o  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  particularly  interesting 
and  important  address  on  the  subject  Ufe  Insurance— the 
American  Way.  delivered  by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  before  Philadelphia's  golden  birthday 
party  for  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters, 
ponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers, at  Philadelphia.  April  28,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  truly  honored  by  this  invitation  to  meet  with  you  on  this 
fiftieth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters.  During  these  50  years  you  have  created  and  built  up 
the  institution  of  life  Insurance  to  a  point  where  It  has  become  one 
of  the  great  forces  of  America  both  for  stability  and  progress.  Its 
entire  existence  is  associated  with  America  and  the  American  way 
of  life.  It  provides  a  great  machinery  through  which  American 
Ideals  can  be  accomplished  and  made  effective. 

America  today  faces  an  economic  and  social  crisis.  The  latest 
reports  show  that  11.400,000  people  are  unemployed.  The  buslnesa 
activity  of  the  country  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  prices,  particularly 
agricultural  prices,  reflect  the  lack  of  purchasing  power  which  re- 
sults Our  income  is  much  lower  than  it  was  in  1928,  10  years  ago, 
because  apparently  people  are  unwilling  to  save  money  and  invest 
their  savings  in  business  enterprises  of  any  kind.  Every  day  a 
new  panacea  Is  suggested  to  deal  with  these  problems,  and  many 
of  such  panaceas  are  In  course  of  experiment.  But  In  this  Institu- 
tion of  life  Insurance  we  have,  without  Government  subsidy  and 
without  Government  regulation,  a  great  weapon  to  return  America 
to  a  condition  of  prosperity,  and  substantlaUy  aid  in  the  solution 
of  Its  social  problems.  ^  w     i    * 

Our  most  serious  task  today  is  to  put  the  unemployed  back  to 
work  in  private  Industry.  If  we  could  increase  our  per-capita 
income  to  the  point  where  It  was  In  1928.  we  would  Increase  It 
by  $25,000,000,000  a  year,  and  undoubtedly  the  rolls  of  the  unem- 
ployed would  be  tremendously  decreased.  We  have  experimented 
with  the  theory  that  prosperity  can  be  restored  by  Government 
spending,  by  building  up  purchasing  power  through  Government 
handouts,  thereby  stimulating  production,  and  the  expansion  of 
Industry.  If  we  can  learn  anything  from  experience,  we  should 
know  by  this  time  that  for  one  reason  or  another  Government 
spending  cannot  produce  the  desired  result.  We  have  spent  more 
than  $20,000,000,000,  and  we  are  practically  In  no  different  situ- 
ation from  that  we  were  In  when  we  began.  We  came  out  of  pre- 
vious depressions  without  any  spending  philosophy,  and  as  we 
look  back  I  think  we  can  see  that  progress  In  the  United  States 
has  rather  resulted  from  investment  In  private  enterprise. 

Spurred  on  by  a  desire  for  reward,  a  better  standard  of  living,  a 
better  provision  for  one's  family,  men  have  been  willing  to  put 
their  time  and  money  into  the  development  of  new  enterprises, 
commerce,  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing.  They  have 
often  started  with  a  few  employees  or  none,  and  built  up  employ- 
ment until  they  have  given  Jobs  to  hundreds  and  thousands. 
Tliey  have  saved  more  money  and  put  that  money  Into  additional 
capital  to  expand  little  enterprises  until  they  become  great  ones. 
This  Is  the  only  reason  why  millions  more  people  were  employed  in 
1930  than  were  employed,  say.  in  1900.  American  prosperity  waa 
created  by  industry,  saving,  and  Investment. 

In  the  1920's  we  saved  anywhere  from  five  to  ten  billion  dollars 
a  year,  and  all  of  It  went  Into  new  capital.  But  since  1930 
savings  have  been  tremendously  reduced,  and  even  what  has  been 
saved  has  been  hoarded  In  the  banks  or  Government  bonds,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  find  a  return  In  private  Industry.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  taught  that  the  road  to  prosperity  ilea 
through  individual  spending.  The  idea  was  not  Invented  by  the 
New  Deal.  I  remember  when  Henry  Ford,  back  In  1927.  urged 
every  workman  to  spend  freely,  particularly  on  automobiles.  In 
order  that  a  general  prosperity  might  result.  Probably  it  is  true 
that  in  1929  there  was  an  excessive  saving.  Everyone  was  trying 
to  make  his  fortune,  and  live  without  working  the  rest  of  hU 
life.    But  this  condition  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  only  by 
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pouring   additional  savings  Into  private  enterprise   can  we   now 
hope  to  resume  progress. 

I  have  heard  a  suggestion  that  the  stopping  of  Government 
spending  In  1937  caused  the  depression  of  1937,  but  there  is  little 
ground  for  that  belief.  In  the  flrst  place,  the  Government  never 
did  stop  spending,  and  never  did  balance  its  Budget.  In  the 
second  place,  the  falling  off  in  the  capital -goods  Indiistry  which 
precipitated  the  depression  was  obviously  due  to  a  too  rapid  In- 
crease in  taxes,  wages,  and  material  costs,  which  forced  all  rail- 
roads, utility  companies,  and  most  manufacturers  to  cease  any 
further  expansion  of  plant,  and  even  forced  a  postp>onement  of 
ordinary  replacements.  It  was  caused  further  by  the  unwlUing- 
nesB  of  people  to  put  their  money  Into  new  buildings  or  machinery, 
or  capital  of  any  kind.  The  steel  industry,  the  machinery  indus- 
try, and  other  ccpital-goods  industries  collapsed  to  complete  in- 
activity as  soon  as  the  recession  began.  Increasing  unemployment 
and  liltimate  depression  in  all  Industries. 

This  whole  country.  il«  cities,  with  buildings  great  and  small,  its 
factories,  its  railroads,  its  utilities,  was  built  up  through  the  will- 
ingness of  men  to  save  money  and  put  that  money  Into  bricks  and 
mortar,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  reasonable  retvirn.  That 
process  has  largely  stopped,  and  even  the  life-insurance  companies 
themselves  have  Invested  huge  sums  in  Government  bonds  instead 
of  financing  the  further  construction  of  buildings. 

But  life  insurance  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  effective  weapons 
to  meet  this  need  of  saving  and  Investment.  It  is  the  greatest 
savings  Institution  in  the  world.  Even  in  the  midst  of  a  period 
dominated  by  the  spending  philosophy  the  owners  of  life-insurance 
policies  have  saved  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  year.  Fifty  years 
ago,  when  your  national  association  was  bom.  there  were  a  little 
over  $3,000,000,000  of  life  insurance  In  force  in  the  United  States. 
Today  the  life-lnsxirance  companies  of  America  have  guaranteed  ! 
future  delivery  of  $110,300,000,000  to  be  distributed  to  you  and 
to  me  and  to  ova  families  when  we  face  the  tragedy  of  either 
ph3rslcal  or  economic  death.  To  guarantee  fulfillment  of  these  ; 
promises  to  deliver  money  In  the  future,  you  and  I  have  amassed 
a  common  savir.gs  fund  of  more  than  $27,000,000,000. 

This  common  fund  does  not  lie  idle.  It  is  a  constant  source  of 
additional  investment  In  the  basic  enterprises  of  the  Nation.  It 
Is  loaned  on  mortgage  to  finance  construction;  it  is  Invested  in 
bonds  to  finance  corporate  expansion.  True,  It  cannot  be  In- 
vested in  equities  involving  risk,  where  investment  today  Is  so 
vitally  essential  and  so  lacking;  but,  after  all,  capital  Is  to  some 
extent  a  common  pot,  and  the  availability  of  a  market  for  bonds 
releases  other  capital  to  be  Invested  by  individuals  In  more  specu- 
lative enterprise.  I  hope  that  the  insurance  companies  will  Invest 
less  money  in  Government  bonds  and  encourage  the  direct  develop- 
ment of  Indiistry  and  building. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  today  about  Investment  by  the  Government, 
and  whenever  some  new  enterprisD  or  Industry  is  to  be  developed 
those  Interested  In  It  immediately  rush  to  Wa.shlngton  to  seek 
Government  a^blstance.  This  country  has  succeeded  in  a  different 
way.  Industry  and  employment  have  been  developed  by  private 
initiative,  directly  or  through  banks  or  through  life  Insurance, 
and  that  Is  the  American  way  of  business  progress.  Once  the 
Government  sits  In  In  any  industry,  no  matter  how  smfJl  its  part, 
'It  is  likely  to  be  there  for  good,  discouraging  further  private 
Investment,  and  gradually  stifling  the  Industry  through  bureau- 
cracy, excessive  regulation,  and  j)olltical  control.  All  others  are 
"ttlScouraged  from  entering  the  industry  for  fear  of  subsidized 
Government  competition. 

Investment  through  life  insurance  makes  our  Industrial  progress 
free  and  Independent,  with  the  Initiative  and  determination  so 
characteristic  of  past  American  growth. 

But  life  Insurance  is  not  only  an  economic  benefit  but  a  social 
benefit.  Obviously  It  prevents  dependency  and  makes  men  and 
women  secure.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  not  even  more 
cxiended  In  1929.  when  the  depression  of  that  year  brought  so 
many  millions  of  Americans  to  poverty,  and  impressed  on  the 
United  States  the  nrcesslty  for  Government  old-age  pensions  to 
take  care  of  those  who  were  not  taken  care  of  by  life  insurance  and 
other  savings. 

So  now  we  have  an  elaborate  system  of  government  old-age  pen- 
sions, with  a  huge  reserve  plan.  We  have  numerous  State  pension 
systems  and  countless  alternative  proposals,  all  depending  upon 
Government  paternal isir».  Undoubtedly  such  old-age  pensions  are 
XMceesary,  but  they  caruiot  accomplish  what  life  Insurance  ac- 
complishes. In  the  flrst  place.  It  may  be  disguised  as  you  please, 
but  if  the  pensions  are  produced  by  a  tax,  even  though  it  be  a 
pay-roll  tax  on  the  Individual,  the  recipients  are  bound  to  realize 
that  it  Is  a  form  of  charity,  for  they  have  not  created  it  through 
any  effort  of  their  own  or  any  voluntary  saving  of  their  own. 
Furthermore,  no  system  of  old-age  jsenslons  will  ever  provide  more 
than  bare  security.  They  mtost  be  raised^  by  taxation  and  that 
means  that  the  rest  of  the  population  who  are  working  are  sup- 
porting the  old  by  their  labor.  The  burden  of  taxation  Is  so  heavy 
that  there  will  be  constant  difficulty  to  raise  enough  money  to  pay 
the  pensions. 

If  a  man  really  wishes  to  provide  for  his  old  age  in  comfort  and 
security,  he  had  better  rely  on  life  Insurance,  whether  he  can  hope 
for  a  pension  or  not. 

Life  Insurance  provides  the  best  m.eans  of  extending  a  private 

form  of  social  security,     it  is  a  system  In  which  men  voluntarily 

>  provide  for  their  own  old  age  and  for  their  families,  and  such  a 

*  system   Is   the   American   Ideal.     You   have   helped   64.000,000   free 

Americans  attain  this  ideal  by  giving  them  a  convenient  method 

of  saving  and  incentive  to  work  in  order  to  save.     You  are  the 


front-line    defenders    against    those    who    would    substitute    de- 
pendence  for  Independence,  charity  for  self-reliance. 

You  have  succeeded  because  you  have  appealed  to  the  Individual- 
ism, self-reliance,  and  pride  of  achievement  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. These  qualities  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  national  character 
that  they  have  given  you  a  public  more  than  responsive  to  your 
gosp>el  of  self-help,  for  after  all,  while  your  money  has  aided  busi- 
ness progress  and  created  Jobs,  Its  main  purpose  has  been  to  work 
for  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  Every  day  in  the  year  diixing  these 
last  9  years  of  depression,  the  payments  made  by  life-insurance 
companies  have  averaged  more  than  $7,000,000  every  24  hours. 
Who  receives  this  money?  It  goes  not  merely  to  beneficiaries  of 
deceased  policyholders;  more  than  60  percent  of  It  has  been  paid  to 
living  policyholders.  This  constant  outpouring  of  money  which 
does  not  have  to  be  repaid  relieves  individual  financial  embarrass- 
ment and  stabilizes  our  entire  national  income. 

A  theory  has  grown  up  that  low  interest  rates  are  a  tremendous 
benefit.  Undoubtedly  rates  of  Interest  can  be  and  have  been  much 
too  high,  but  the  other  theory  can  also  be  carried  too  far.  The 
return  for  saving  and  Investment  must  not  be  so  reduced  as  to  re- 
move the  incentive  to  save  and  Invest.  It  Is  never  easy  to  give  up 
present  enjoyment  for  something  in  the  future.  We  are  suffering 
today  from  lack  of  Investment,  and  rates  of  Interest  certainly 
should  not  be  so  reduced  that  no  one  will  see  any  advantage  In 
saving. 

That  this  great  cooperative  enterprise  has  so  constantly  grown 
In  stature  and  importance  is  due  to  the  efforts  and  ability  of  the 
American  life-insurance  agent.  It  is  not  only  the  financial  record 
of  this  great  institution  of  life  insurance  that  seems  Important 
today  on  your  fiftieth  anniversary.  We  have  seen  the  principles 
of  thrift  and  individual  self-reliance  abandoned,  and  the  only 
reason  that  It  has  continued  in  life  Insurance  is  the  aggressive 
and  progressive  character  of  the  American  agency  system.  It  has 
sold  thrift  and  individual  self-reliance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  against  every  force  that  was  operating  through  the  midst 
of  the  depression. 

There  are  those  today  who  criticize  the  development  of  sales- 
manship and  advertising  In  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the 
economic  planners  would  enjoy  wiping  them  out,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  are  essential  to  progress  In  every  field.  The 
automobile,  electrical  appliances,  the  radio,  all  modern  Inventions 
have  contributed  to  our  standard  of  living  and  our  Increased 
national  wealth.  These  are  present  satisfactions.  People  see  them 
and  want  them,  and  yet  there  would  not  be  many  sold,  and  these 
industries  would  not  have  developed  as  they  have,  except  for 
advertising  and  salesmen.  Advertising  supplies  the  lubrication 
necessary  to  speed  up  our  tremendous  industrial  machine.  Of 
course  it  Is  even  more  essential  with  life  Insurance.  No  matter 
that  Its  principles  are  humanitarian,  and  that  application  of  those 
principles  produces  great  good  for  the  individual  and  for  the  com- 
munity. If  It  is  not  represented  at  the  court  of  the  consumer, 
it  is  not  bought.  At  no  time  has  It  been  more  Important  than 
during  these  years  of  depression.  Spendthrift  philosophy  has  met 
little  organized  resistance  except  from  the  life-insurance  agents. 

Furthermore,  the  life-insurance  agent  today  must  be  vastly  more 
than  a  salesman.  He  must  know  his  business  down  to  the  ground. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  need  for  supersalesmanshlp,  only  a  clear 
and  accurate  picture  of  the  real  situation — what  will  happen  when 
a  man  dies  without  making  adequate  provision  for  his  wife  and 
children.  F\irthcrmcre,  there  are  many  forms  of  life  insurance 
today,  each  devised  to  meet  a  specific  situation,  and  the  only  way  a 
nian  can  thoroughly  understand  what  te  offered  and  required  to 
meet  his  own  needs  Is  to  obtain  the  Intelligent  advice  of  a  qualified 
agent. 

A  qtiallfled  life-insurance  agent  ha.s  a  real  record  of  social  contri- 
bution to  his  fellow  men  and  to  his  community.  He  has  been  able 
to  save  minions  of  families  from  poverty.  I  wonder  what  the  con- 
dition of  many  families  would  be,  what  the  cost  to  all  the  rest  of  us 
ai;  citizens  would  be.  If  the  life-insurance  agent  had  failed  to  !«eek 
them  out  and  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  today's  immediate  needs 
to  tomorrow's  possible  emergencies.  I  wonder  how  few  of  these 
families  would  have  been  saved  from  bankruptcy  if  there  had  been 
no  agency  system  to  carry  to  their  doors  the  benefits  of  life  Insur- 
ance. The  iife-insiirance  agent  Is  the  first  man  we  throw  out  of  the 
office  when  we  are  hale  and  hearty,  the  first  to  whom  we  turn  in 
an  emergency.  He  has  to  do  a  good  Job.  He  is  a  dealer  In  self-help, 
and  he  can  perform  a  tremendous  social  service  to  the  Nation  as 
well  as  advance  generally  the  catise  of  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
Institutions. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  therefore,  to  the  agents  for  their 
work.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  your  association,  because  the 
greatest  contribution  you  have  made  during  these  last  50  years  haw 
been  yctir  leader&hip  In  educating  and  training  the  life-insurance 
agent  so  that  he  may  know  his  Job.  You  have  raised  the  standard 
of  performance.  You  have  seen  that  your  service  has  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  your  product. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  the  Government  take  over  all 
life  insurance,  and  relieve  the  individual  of  any  concern  about  his 
future  or  that  of  his  family.  Such  a  proposal  Is  simply  impos- 
sible. It  would  mean  the  entrusting  of  the  savings  of  the  people 
to  the  Government  to  Invest.  It  would  place  In  the  hands  of  the 
Government  all  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  any  government 
which  owns  all  the  capital  will  soon  own  all  the  labor.  The  pro- 
posal Is  advanced  by  people  who  are  In  fact  opposed  to  all  Indi- 
vidual thrift  and  saving,  and  all  development  of  private  industry 
through  private  Investment.  They  are  naturally  opposed  to  build- 
ing up  an  Institution  based  on  thrift  and  Individual  Independence. 


Ctompulsory  saving  Is  really  not  saving  at  all,  but  a  form  of  taxa- 
tion to  be  distributed  as  the  Government  sees  fit,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly in  the  nature  of  a  dole,  which  would  destroy  the  character 
of  the  entire  people. 

The  greatest  protection  against  the  degeneration  and  weakness 
of  any  people  lies  in  their  determination  and  willingness  to  work 
for  their  own  Improvement  and  that  of  their  children,  their  earnest 
desire  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  tomorrow  even  at  the  cost  of 
self-denial  today.  When  we  say  that  American  citizens  lead  the 
world  in  their  purchase  of  future  security  through  life  instirance. 
we  express  oiu  confidence  in  the  strength  of  American  civilization. 
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HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  ROSCOE  PULLIAM.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Roscoe  Pulliam,  president  of  the  Southern  Illinois  State 
Normal  University  at  Carbondale.  111. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Cahbondale,  III.,  May  31.  1937. 

Hon.  Kent  E.  Kellee, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Keller:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
as  the  Federal  relief  appropriation  is  now  drawn  it  does  not  make 
specific  provision  for  Federal  student  aid.  We  have  had  300 
students  from  the  impoverished  Illinois  farms  and  the  coal-min- 
ing towns  on  Federal  student  aid  at  this  college,  and  I  can  testify 
to  Its  great  value  and  importance.  The  average  scholarship  of 
students  on  Federal  student  aid  here  is  almost  a  whole  grade 
point  higher  than  for  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  many  of  our  finest 
students  presumably  would  not  be  In  coUege  at  all  if  it  were  not 

for  this  help.  ^  ... 

The  Congress  and  the  President  have  Just  made  permanent  the 
C  C  C  camps,  a  move  which  has  my  heartiest  approval.  I  would 
submit  however,  that  much  as  it  may  help  him  physically  and 
morally  the  C.  C.  C.  camp  discharges  a  boy  no  better  economically 
than  he  was  when  he  entered,  yet  it  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment many  times  as  much  to  maintain  him  as  it  does  to  maintain 
a  student  on  student  aid.  Also,  the  C.  C.  C.  camp  does  nothing 
whatever  for  girls.  Federal  student  aid.  on  the  other  hand,  sends 
Its  beneficiaries  of  both  sexes  back  into  society  as  highly  trained 
professional  people.  We  and  other  colleges  have  made  a  special 
point  of  trying  to  secure  positions  for  them,  and  our  coUege  had 
a  placement  record  of  92  percent  last  year. 

It  is  my  most  earnest  belief  that  the  Federal  Government  might 
well  consider  making  Federal  student  aid  permanent.  The  English 
Government  has  been  subsidizing  the  education  of  the  superior 
people  who  come  up  from  the  lower  classes  for  several  generations. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  this  Government  cannot  do 
the  same  By  foregoing  the  luxury  of  a  single  obsolete  new  bat- 
tleship, we  can  more  than  pay  the  $14,000,000  annual  cost  of  the 
whole  student-aid  program.  . 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  most  earnest  attention. 

Sincerely  yours,  .^ 

Roscoe  Pxjlllam. 


Seventy-five  Years  Ago  at  Fort  Stevens 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13.  1939 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.  STEPHEN   BOLLES.   OF   WISCONSIN 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  memorial  ceremony  was 
held  Wednesday  afternoon  at  Port  Stevens,  one  of  the  58 
forts  and  redoubts  erected  to  defend  the  NaUonal  Capital. 


It  was  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  the 
Capital  and  the  battle  at  that  fort  when  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early 
and  his  Confederate  troops  swept  up  through  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  threatened  the  capital  of  a  nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to  Include 
herein  the  address  delivered  by  my  colleague.  Representative 
Stephen  Bolles,  of  Wisconsin,  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the 
ceremonies  at  Fort  Stevens. 
Mr.  Bolles  said: 

It  is  a  far  cry.  Indeed,  from  this  calm  and  peaceful  evening  to 
that  other  afternoon  75  years  ago  when  fratricidal  strife  placed 
brethren  of  one  great  family  in  tragic  combat — one  against  the 
other — on  this  spot. 

This  my  friends,  is  not  a  celebration.  It  Is  a  memorial.  It  U 
well  that  we  do  remember;  it  is  well  that  we  keep  unbroken  these 
golden  gossamer  threads  that  stretch  back  from  the  human  hearts 
of  this  moment  into  the  past. 

There  is  here  this  afternoon  no  echo  of  the  thundering  hoofs  of 
the  horses  of  Jubal  A.  Early's  army  riding  down  the  roads  Irom 
Monocacy  to  Invest  the  National  Capital.  There  Is  Uttle  sign  of 
the  scene  when  blue  coats  met  the  ragged.  sweat-encr\isted  gray. 
Macauley  says  history  is,  "To  make  the  past  present,  to  bring  the 
distant  near,  to  reveal  the  patriotism  and  heroic  struggles  of  yester- 
year—these are  the  duties  which  belong  to  the  historian." 

Out  of  the  yesterdays,  romance  of  war  rides  on  horseback. 
Cavalry  made  its  picture.  Attlla  and  his  Huns.  Alaric  and  his  Visi- 
goths Sulleman  and  his  Turks.  Kubla  and  Ghengts  Kahn  sweeping 
Asia  to  the  coast  of  Cathay,  Henry  of  Navarre,  white-plumed,  tno 
old  guard  of  Napoleon  smashing  all  opposition  to  die  In  the  sunken 
road  of  Ohaln— all  are  a  part  of  the  .sanguinary  picture  of  war  and 
conquest  and  death  smeared  with  bloody  brush  across  the  historic 
pages. 

Those  hoofbeats  are  silent — Jeb  Stuart  and  Ashby  and  Sheridan 
and  Kilpa trick  are  dead.  Hard  riders  with  scores  of  others  with 
clanking  saber  and  ready  carbine. 

Here  close  by  a  few  moments  now.  a  few  hours  away,  next  aoor 
to  the  Nation's  Capital,  was  sung  a  requiem  of  death  or  a  paen  of 
victory  and  over  all  and  above  all  the  sobbing  cry  of  war's  turmoil. 
I  speak  here  where  some  beautiful  bird  of  the  South  "has  made 
Its  nest  in  the  cannon's  mouth."  I  speak  here  where  tears  have 
long  since  been  dried,  where  trees  and  flowers  have  grown  over 
the  places  where  blood  was  shed,  where  75  years  have  come  and 
gone  and  our  eyes  are  lifted  to  the  heavenly  stars  of  a  glorious 
transflgtiration  of  peace. 

I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  you  of  war— a  war  75  years  ago.  The 
chivalry  of  the  South  rode  a  horse.  It  had  Jeb  Stuart,  Ashby— « 
hundred  others.  The  North  had  Sheridan,  Buford,  Kilpatrlck. 
Cavalry  gave  romance  to  war — gave  saber  and  carbine.  But  tne 
plodding,  haversack-carrying,  walking  doughboy  with  the  inusket, 
was  the  final  answer,  as  he  has  been  in  every  war  from  the  days  of 
Alexander  to  now. 

It  was  the  man  with  the  musket  who  furnished  the  strong  bul- 
wark of  battle  and  who  furnished  the  cannon  fodder.  There  was, 
nor  is,  any  glory  in  war.  It  Is  a  story  of  sweat  and  blood  and 
tired  feet  and  aching  bodies. 

Here  in  Washington  are  scores  of  monuments  to  men  on  norse- 
back  In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  asked  to  support  a  move- 
ment to  have  a  monument,  fitting  In  Its  meaning,  to  the  veteran 
of  the  Grand  Army— to  the  private  soldier— the  doughboy  of  his 
day  These  were  the  men  who  succesafvUly  defended  this  fort  75 
vears  ago  and  the  man  with  the  mu.sket  was  here  on  both  sides— 
the  blue  and  the  gray.     A  poet  whose  name  I  do  not  know  wrote: 

"They  are  building,  as  Babel  was  built,  to  the  sky 

With  clash  and  confusion  of  speech; 
They  are  piling  up  monimients  massive  and  high 

To  lift  a  few  names  out  of  reach; 
And   the  passionate,  green-laureled  god  of  the  great 

In  a  whimsical  riddle  of  stone, 
Has  chosen  a  few  from  the  field  and  the  state 

To  sit  on  the  steps  of  his  throne. 

"But  I,  I  will  pass  from  this  race  of  renown, 

This  anthill  commotion  and  strife. 
Pass  by  where  the  marbles  and  bronzes  look  down 

With  their  half -frozen  gestures  of  life. 
On.  out  to  the  nameless,  who  lie  'neath  the  gloom 

Of  the  pitying  cypress  and  pine; 
Your  man  is  the  man  of  the  sword  and  the  plume. 

But  the  man  with  the  musket  is  mine. 

"In  the  cyclone  of  war.  In  the  battle's  eclipse, 

Life  shook  out  Its  lingering  sands. 
And  he  died  with  the  names  that  he  loved  on  his  llp«. 

His  mvLsket  still  grasped  in  his  hands; 
Up  close  to  the  fiag  my  soldier  went  down 

In  the  salient  front  of  the  line; 
You  may  take  for  your  heroes  the  men  of  renown. 

But  the  man  with  the  mvasket  Is  mine!" 

After  all  the  great  monimaents  to  the  heroic  dead  and  to  events 
are  erected  in  the  hearts  of  the  peoples.  The  Republic  of  the 
United  Slates.  Its  solidarity,  its  unity  of  North  and  South.  East 
and  West,  is  the  living  memorial  to  what  happened  here  and  on  » 
hundred  other  battlefields  75  years  ago. 
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stone  may,  In  the  passing  centuries,  cnimble  and  fall  to  dust; 
bronze  feel  the  corroding  finger  of  time:  bocks  and  papers  chronl- 
clini?  valiant  deeds  turn  to  dead  ashes;  orations  and  eulogies  die 
aa  the  last  echoing  word  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker;  memory 
may  fail  and  the  historian  distort — but  the  foundation  principles 
of  this  memorial  of  common  people  In  this  Nation  of  ours  are  ever- 
lasting as  Omnipotence. 

For  10.000  years  or  more  there  has  been  a  struggle  between  liberty 
of  the  Individual  and  authority  of  the  few.  We  gained  that  liberty 
m  war  160  years  ago  We  have  spent  that  160  years  In  a  struggle 
for  peace.  We  set  a  new  plan  for  a  war-tcm  world.  We  never 
raised  any  sons  to  be  professional  soldiers.  The  few  who  went  to 
school  for  military  training  we  kept  busy  at  engineering  or  policing 
the  West  agamst  the  Indians.  And  while  we  have  deviated  a  few 
times  from  the  caxxntt  set  down  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic, 
we  have  never  forgotten  that  we  were  the  apoetles  of  peace  and 
freedom  In  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  such  a  course,  that  such  a  beUef  and  faith  to  my 
America  is  to  invite  the  charge  ot  being  old-fa&htoned.  If  to  be- 
lieve m  this  Nation  and  Its  manifest  destiny  Is  to  be  old-fashioned, 
then  I  am  old -fashioned.  If  to  believe  in  the  Integrity  of  the* 
Constitution  and  the  fundamentals  which  were  written  Into  that 
doctunent  and  to  give  support  to  the  early  attitude  of  this  Govern- 
ment m  relation  to  other  nations  is  to  be  reactionary,  then  I  shall 
be  proud  to  be  called  reactionary. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address.  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  these 
prophetic  words.     Tliey  should  not  be  forgotten. 

"While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vlgUance  no  adminis- 
tration, by  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously 
Injure  the  Government  In  the  short  space  of  4  years." 

It  may  be  that  my  feet  are  stepping  on  soil  that  Lincoln  trod, 
when,  unawed  by  cannon  or  rifleshot,  he  came  here  to  see  and  be 
a  part  of  the  conflict  of  arms  with  his  fellow  countrymen  who  had 
a  rendezvous  with  death. 

Not  a  thousand   feet  from  where  I  live  in  a  Wisconsin  city  Is 
the  street — once  a  road;  before  that  an  Indian  traU — along  which 
Uncoln  marched   In   the  Black   Hawk  Indian  War   107  years  ago 
And  there  is  something  here  typical  of  this  our  Lincoln      A  few 
miles  away  from  my  home,  rising  high  above  the  Rock  River    is 
Big  Hill.     It  was   this  hill,   highest   of   all   in   my    neighborhood 
from   whose   summit  the   Indians   made   their   smoke   signals    re- 
peated from  hilltop  to  hilltop,  that  told  the  story  of  war  or  peace 
of  epidemic  or  disaster,  of  famine  or  plenty. 

Today  the  Indian  has  gone,  but  one  may  know  that  In  that 
land,  along  whose  trails  Uncoln  trod,  the  signals  still  go  up  and 
the  smoke  fires  of  peace,  repeated  from  State  to  State  city  to 
cl.y  hamlet,  and  village,  the  far  isolation  of  countryside  tell  the 
world  we  are  a  united  nation.  .  .^  x  «^c 

My  friends,  this  is  hallowed  ground. 

"What's  hallowed  ground  where  heroes  sleep? 
Tls  not  the  sculptured  plies  you  heap! 
In  dews  that  heavens  far  distant  weep 

Their  turf  may  bloom: 
Or  genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 

•^hafs  hallowed  ground?     "Tls  what  gives  birtli 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth!" 


The  Indianapolis  Star  Commends  President  Roose- 
[^      velt  for  Appointment  of  Paul  V.  McNutt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

'  HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13, 1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and.  for  that  matter.  Ln  the  world,  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  excellence.  Is  the  Indianapobs  Star. 

The  only  morning  newspaper  In  a  large  city,  with  un- 
paralleled tran.sportatJon  facilities  radiating  in  all  directions 
it  holds  its  great  reader  clientele  by  a  policy  ba.sed  on  truth' 
fairness,  and  justice.  Though  it  is  a  Republican  newspaper 
and  ardently  devoted  to  Republican  philosophy,  it  is  as  fair 
to  a  Democrat  as  it  is  to  a  Republican.  While  its  editorials 
reflect  Republican  principles,  its  news  columns  are  free  to  teU 
the  unbiased  truth.  It  Is  refreshing  to  read  this  newspaper 
and  to  And  that,  unlike  so  many  journals  of  the  present  day 
Its  news  articles  are  not  twisted  and  perverted  and  colored 
and  cork-screwed  to  make  them  flt  around  an  editorial  policy 

Our  public  men  know  that  what  the  Star  prints  in  Its  news 
columns  is  the  truth,  insofar  as  is  humanly  possible  to  obtain 
and  print  the  truth.    A  reputaUon  of  that  sort  creates  general 


confidence  and  it  is  the  biggest  asset  any  newspaper  can 
have. 

Mr.  James  A.  Stuart,  who  presides  over  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  Star,  not  only  is  a  great  editor  but  a  splendid 
Christian  gentleman.  The  chief  of  the  Star's  Washington 
bureau.  Everett  C.  Watkins,  one  of  the  best-known  cor- 
respondents at  the  National  Capital,  enjoys  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  our  public  officials  from  President  Roosevelt 
all  the  way  down  the  line,  I  was  for  more  than  10  years  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Star  and  when  I  extend  to  It  this 
humble  tribute  It  may  be  said  that  I  am  doing  so  because 
blood  Is  thicker  than  water.  While  it  is  true  that  there  are 
many  in  the  Star's  organization  with  whom  I  have  a  feeling 
of  the  closest  comradeship  my  wide  experience  as  a  writer  and 
an  observer  of  newspapers  enables  me  to  form  a  detached 
judgment,  and  knowing  as  I  do  the  Star's  faithfulness  to 
high  principles  and  the  best  ethics  of  our  profession  I  feel 
that  I  speak  with  moderation  when  I  say  that  Indiana  may 
well  be  proud  of  this  great  American  newspaper  in  a  typical 
American  city. 

AU  of  this  is  preliminary  to  calling  attention  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  on  July  11  com- 
mending President  Roosevelt  for  appointing  ex- Gov. 
Paul  V.  McNutt  as  the  head  of  the  new  Federal  Securities 
Agency.    The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  July  11,  1939] 

NEW    HONOR    TO     MNUTT 

The  appointment  of  Paul  V.  McNutt  as  Administrator  of  the 
recently  created  Federal  Securities  Agency  Is  certain  to  become  the 
sutjject  of  much  political  speculation  and  gossip.  In  view  of  the 
united  States  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines,  announced 
candidacy  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  and  the 
third-term  talk  for  the  President,  the  poUtical  prognosticators  and 
analysts  may  be  expected  to  figure  many  things  as  back  of  the 
appointment.  At  least,  they  will  have  to  concede  that  it  shows 
very  plainly  that  the  Hooslcr  former  Governor  Is  not  "in  bad"  with 
the  administration  at  Washington. 

Mr.  McNutt  is  reported  as  having  said  that  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  program  at  the  Indianapolis  headquarters  of  the 
organization  that  is  urging  him  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
If.  as  many  believe,  the  President  is  planning  to  become  a  candidate 
for  another  term,  it  Is  not  logical  to  expect  he  would  want  an 
administrator  of  the  important  new  department  who  wovdd  make  a 
campaign  for  delegates  in  opposition  to  him.  Mr.  McNutt  has  dLs- 
tinctly  said  he  Is  loyal  to  his  chief  and  would  step  out  of  the  race 
If  Roosevelt  enters. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  appointment  to  the  new  post  Involves 
any  Presidential  campaign  complications.  If  the  President  Is  in 
the  field,  Mr.  McNutt  will  be  out.  The  fact  that  he  will  continuo 
the  work  of  his  headquarters  organization  in  this  city  micjht  be 
accepted  as  an  indication  that  he  does  not  expect  there  will  be  a 
third-term  issue.  If  he  docs  not  have  to  make  way  for  Roosevelt 
In  a  Presidental  contest,  the  p!ace  as  Administrator  of  the  new 
agency  will  give  him  an  advantageous  start  with  at  least  the  tacit 
endorsement  of  the  administration  forces. 

The  appointment  is  a  great  compliment  and  quite  likely  was 
made  In  recognition  of  his  executive  and  organizing  abUity  rather 
than  because  of  1940  considerations.  Mr.  McNutt  has  Imnressed 
those  at  Washington  by  the  record  he  made  in  Manila  He  showed 
organizing  ability  when  he  was  Governor  of  Indiana.  A  man  of  his 
talent  and  initiative  will  be  needed  to  get  the  Federal  Securities 
Agency  under  way.  It  has  under  its  jurisdiction  the  Social 
Security  C.  C.  C.  National  Youth  Administration.  Unemployment 
and  Health  Services,  and  the  OfSce  of  Education 


A  Political  Preview  of  1940 
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Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
radio  address  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gttjtey]  on  the  evening  of  July  13,  1939. 
The  address  is  entitled  "A  Political  Preview  of  1940." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  wants  to  gaze  into  the  crystal 
ball  and  see  what  plans  the  Republican  leadership  has  in  store  for 
our  country,  he  has  only  to  turn  his  eyes  to  Pennsylvania  and  see 

for  himself.  _^ ^,  ,     ^    . 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  Republican  administration,  elected 
after  4  years  of  liberal  democratic  government.  The  sole  owners 
and  operators  of  that  administration  are  the  same  forces  that  con- 
trol the  National  Republican  organization  and  wiU  formulate  itm 
policies  for  their  hand-picked  candidate  next  year. 

When  I  say  the  sanoe  forces.  I  think  of  sxich  individuals,  dynas- 
ties, and  great  corporations  as  Joe  Pew.  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co ,  who  la 
In  charge  of  finances  for  the  Republican  National  Committee;  the 
Mellons.  ol  Pittsburgh,  czars  of  finance  and  heavy  Industry;  former 
Senator  JoMpb  R  Grundy,  leader  of  the  powerful  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers'  Association;  the  du  Fonts,  whose  influence  Is  noi 
restricted  to  their  own  dutchy  of  Delaware;  the  Hoxise  of  Morgan, 
which  operates  unobtrusively  but  effectively  through  lU  Phila- 
delphia banking  connections:  the  public  utilities,  which  have  sup- 
ported the  Republican  State  and  National  machines  for  genera- 
UoDS-  and  diverse  other  potent  financial  and  Industrtal  interests. 

These  men  and  these  Interests  call  the  turn  at  Harrlsburg — and 
their  word  is  the  final  word  In  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Nation. 

Last  fall  the  mouthpieces  of  these  self -professed  patriots  and 
public  benefactors  went  up  and  down  Pennsylvania  like  so  many 
medicine  men  with  their  patent  remedies. 

Their  witch  doctors  and  tom-tom  tieaters  shout«d  that  a  straight 
Republican  vote  was  the  sovereign  specific  for  aU  governmental  ills. 

The  package  and  sales  talks  were  streamlined,  but  It  was  the 
same  old  quack  remedy  in  the  bottle,  the  same  Indian  herbs,  the 
same  snake  oil  that  their  barkers  had  been  seUing  on  street  corners 
since  the  days  of  Quay  and  Penrose. 

They  shouted  that  the  liberal  policies  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration were  driving  business  out  of  the  State,  forcing  factories 
to  shut  down,  piling  up  tax  burdens  for  generations  yet  unborn. 
They  drew  dark  pictures  of  disaster,  warning  that  the  heavens 
would  fall  and  the  earth  split  asunder  if  they  were  not  returned 

to  power.  ..     ^  _.  *v. 

They   succeeded  In  fooling  the  voters  and,  In  6  short  months 
they   have   turned   out    to   be    the    greatest   collection   of    political 
fakers     the    most    gaudy    assortment    of    political    hypocrites    and 
political  medicine  mea  who  ever  worked  a  sheU  game  under  the 
political    big   top.  .,  ,,  .  * 

Their  barkers  promised  everything  in  sight.  Nothing  was  too 
good  for  the  dear  public — before  election.  ^   t,   ^     » 

Tliey  promised  less  spending,  lower  taxes,  a  balanced  Budget. 
Jobs  for  everylxxly.  "humanized"  relief,  and  more  W.  P.  A.  They 
were  for  everything  that  the  voters  were  for;  they  loved  business, 
they  loved  the  farmer,  and  they  loved  labor;  they  were  the  little 
pals  of  all  the  world — before  election. 

Along  with  these  fancy  promises,  they  conducted  a  campaign 
of  personal  character  assassination  against  Democratic  leaders 
that  is  stUl  a  stench  in  the  nostrUs  of  decent  citizens;  they  flung 
reputations  wantonly  to  the  winds;  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
slandering   the  Democratic   candidates. 

Tliey  proclaimed  that  the  "Little  New  Deal"  at  Harrlsburg  was 
compounded  of  radicalism  and  the  worst  kind  of  subversive  doc- 
trine. 

They  yelled  to  high  heaven  that  extravagance  and  waste  were 
ruining  the  State,  that  Inefficiency  was  rampant,  that  nothing 
was  light  and  everything  was  wrong. 

But  time  has  a  v;ay  of  taking  Its  own  reckoning.  The  months 
have  gone  by,  and  those  who  campaigned  have  been  called  upon 
to  deliver. 

Those  who  voted  Republican  very  likely  believed  they  were 
voting  for  deliverance  from  a  governmental  monster;  actually  they 
were  calling  a  bluff.  Because  It  was  a  bluff,  the  most  monumental 
bluff  in  Pennsylvania's  political  history. 

These  prophets  of  employment  and  plenty,  of  less  taxes  and  more 
relief,  of  economy  and  efficiency,  these  self-styled  paragons  of 
civic  virtue,  have  been  in  office  for  6  months. 

At  the  legislative  session  recently  ended  they  were  In  command 
of  both  houses,  with  a  clear  track  for  the  entire  program  that  was 
to  restore  prosperity  overnight. 

And  what  happened? 

Ask  Pennsylvania's  Republican  newspapers.     Ask  the  thousands 

who  voted  Republican  because  they  believed  the  campaign  speeches. 

Just  a  few  samples  of  Republican  newspaper  editorial  comment 

on  the  sad  record  of  the  Janies  administration  and  the  RepubUcan 

^^he  Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia,  the  State's  largest  after- 
noon newspaper,  said  on  May  31.  1939: 

"The  legislature  did  not  reduce  taxes,  promised,  because  it 
coxildn't  •  •  •  It  is  only  by  courtesy  that  the  1939  legLslature 
can  be  called  a  general  assembly  of  represenUtlves  of  the  people. 
By  and  large  It  did  the  bidding  of  political  managers  whose  con- 
^j.jj     •     •     •     ^as  largely  advancement  of  partisan  Interests. 

The  Evening  Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  another  Republican  organ, 
in  an  editorial  under  the  caption  "A  Legislature  Ruled  by  Politics' 


'^ter  being  in  session  for  21  weeks,  the  general  a«embly  ad- 
journed with  a  record  of  which  it  lias  no  reason  to  be  proud. 
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•  •  •  Prom  the  first  there  were  plenty  of  indications  tliat  the 
major  purpose  of  the  Republican  majority  woxUd  be  to  make 
the  session  entirely  political  and  devoted  to  building  up  its 
strength  In  the  State  and  In  Philadelphia." 

"This  was  to  be  exp>ected,  with  former  United  States  Senator 
Orundy  in  control  of  the  senate  and  the  discredited  former  State 
Senator  McClure  in  the  driver's  seat  In  the  house.  Under  their 
guidance  legislation  was  submitted  which  had  for  its  purpose 
putting  Pennsylvania  back  Into  the  same  position  It  was  when 
the  Democrats  swept  the  Republicans  from  power  In  1934.  despite 
dozens  of  speeches  made  In  his  campaign  by  Governor  James 
promising  to  keep  relief  out  of  politics,  he  advocated  changes 
which  were  adopted. 

"A  bin  was  passed  which  compels  relief  recipients  to  do  work 
given  them  or  forfeit  their  dole.  There  Is  grave  danger  of  tyranny 
in  the  compulsory  work  for  reliefers.  As  the  relief  appropriation 
for  the  next  2  years  is  $80,000,000  short,  an  extra  session  U  in 
Bight  already."  „   ^     ^  „ 

In  another  editorial  vmOer  the  caption  "Record  State  Budget, 
tbe  Ledger  said: 

"The  general  assembly  which  adjourned  this  week  authorized 
the  biggest  budget  for  operating  Pennsylvania's  budget  ever 
adopted.  It  accepted  the  Governor's  recommendation  of  >637.- 
000.000.  which  U  the  second  half  bUlion  dollar  flnauctal  program 
in  the  history  of  the  State." 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  record  of  the  first  legislative 
salon  vmder  the  new  Republican  administration. 
Take  spending.  The  Republican  candidates  went  up  and  down 
the  State  proclaiming  that  the  State's  budget  was  the  largest  In 
history,  assuring  the  electorate  they  would  put  It  through  the 
wringer  and  squeeze  out  Items  which  they  labeled  graft,  extrava- 
gance, and  the  like. 

Did  they  do  It?  ^    ^     » 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Pennsylvania's  new  Republican  budget 
is  the  largest  budget  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
still  more  than  $100,000,000  out  of  balance. 

What  happened  to  the  wringer?  1 11  teU  you  what  happened.  It 
wrung  out  a  few  dollars  by  drastic  piu-ging.  and  by  coincidence 
this  purging  was  largely  in  agencies  still  controlled  by  Democrats. 

The  largest  slash,  for  example,  was  In  public  utility  regulation 
which  is  paid  for  by  the  utilities  and  not  by  the  general  taxpayer— 
and  the  records  show  that  heretofore  every  dollar  spent  in  regula- 
tion has  brought  back  $20  in  rate  rediictloivs  from  chiseling  utUl- 
tles.  So  the  utilities  gain,  and  the  rate  payer  loses — all  In  the 
name  of  economy. 

The  Siamese  twin  of  the  "no  spending"  pledge  was  tax  reduction. 
Reduction  was  to  increase  business  confidence,  and  that  was  to 
Increase  employment,   and   that  was  to  reduce  relief  needs,  and 
that  was  to  make  the  reduction  possible. 

It  sounded  good  around  the  political  campflxes,  and  It  fooled  a 
lot  of  people.  „ 

During  the  campaign  the  Democratic  tax  program  was  ruinous, 
vicious,  extravagant,  a  creature  of  evil,  and  aj3  abomination."  No 
adjective  was  too  strong  to  describe  that  hated  and  revUed  pro- 
gram— before  election. 

Was  that  program  repealed?     It  was  not. 
Was  It  modified?     It  was  not. 

Was  any  Item  changed?     It  wa.s  not.  «       ^  „ 

Word  for  word,  line  for  line,  item  for  Item,  dollar  for  dollar, 
the  so-called  ruinous,  vicious,  extravagant  Democratic  tax  pro- 
gram was  reenacted  by  the  RepubUcan  antltax  crusaders. 

The  businessman  who  voted  for  lower  taxes  got  fooled.  The 
citizen  who  voted  for  less  spending  got  fooled.  The  voter  who 
cast  his  ballot  for  a  balanced  Budget  got  fooled,  because  even  the 
Democratic  tax  program  wasn't  enough  to  match  the  Republican 

spending  program.  ,         ,  ^        ..  w     »  *.-. 

I  am  utterly  disgusted  with  these  political  breast  beaters  who 
promised  what  they  had  no  intention  of  performing  and  knew  from 
the  beginning  they  couldn't  perform. 

They  knew  the  Democratic  expenditures  were  not  extravagant. 
They  have  proved  it  by  spending  more.  They  knew  the  DemocraUc 
taxes  were  not  vicious  and  unfair.  They  have  proved  It  by  re- 
enacting  these  taxes.  

They  deliberately  lied  In  their  campaigning,  clearly  operating  on 
the  theory  that  a  lie  repeated  often  enough  Is  beheved. 

It  Is  clear  and  vmmistakable  that  they  obtained  votes  under  false 
pretenses  and  that  they  hold  office  In  Pennsylvania  today  only  be- 
cause those  false  pretenses  were  not  discovered  until  it  was  too  late. 
The  farmer  voted  for  the  Republicans  In  Pennsylvania  because 
he  expected  something.  What  he  wanted  most  was  protection  from 
the  raiding  of  the  Milk  Trust,  which  through  the  years  has  been 
flchtine  to  reduce  the  PennsylvaiUa  farmer  to  peonage. 

What  did  the  farmer  get?  He  got  a  bill  to  destroy  his  only  de- 
fenses against  the  Milk  Tr\ist  by  emasculating  milk  control. 

Fortunately  for  the  farmer,  the  bill  was  so  vicious  and  destructive 
"that  a  few  Republicans  themselves  defied  the  administration  in  the 
senate  and  killed  it. 

Though  the  blU  was  killed,  the  dairy  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  are 
Btlll  "being  sold  down  the  river"  by  Governor  James  through  the 
orders  of  his  milk  board,  which  orders,  under  the  law,  must  be 
approved  by  him.  ^  ^  ^^  » 

Many  small-business  men,  like  the  farmer,  expected  the  new  Re- 
publican administration  to  break  the  grip  of  monopoly  that  has 
been  rapidly  ruining  "rugged  Individualism"  In  Pennsylvania. 

Thev  were  fooled  too.  Not  only  did  the  new  Governor  uphold 
monopoly  in  milk-be  fought  to  the  bitter  end  to  'f«*n  »  «;o- 
nopoiroX  WaU  Street  coal  operators  on  the  Pennsylvania  anthraclt* 
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region— his   own    home,   where    he   once    allegedly    worked    as    a 
"breaker  boy"  In  the  mines.  ^     _, 

The  bill  was  killed  only  at  the  last  minute,  when  thousands  or 
miners  poured  Into  the  State  capital  in  a  gigantic  mass  demon- 
stration against  It. 

Just  as  he  has  turned  utility  regulation  over  to  the  utilities. 
Just  as  he  has  turned  milk  regulation  over  to  the  Milk  Trust,  so 
he  has  tried  to  turn  the  mining  regions  over  to  Wall   Street. 

If  both  business  and  agriculture  were  deluded  and  deceived  by 

castlen- In -Spain  promises,  what  of  the  people  on  relief?    They  had 

been  promised  -humanized*  relief,  free  from  all  taint  of  politics. 

But  that,  of  course,  was  to  be  only  for  thoee  unable  to  work — 

all  others  were  to  get  Jobs  Instead  of  the  dole. 

The  Jobs  are  still  only  In  the  Governor's  Imagination.  The 
"humanized"  relief.  It  developed,  meant  that  anyone  refusing  a 
Job  oPercd  to  him  wou!d  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  and.  left  to 
8tar%-e.  even  if  It  meant  cut-throat  competition  to  slash  wage  scales 
or  even  strikebreaking. 

The  "nonpoUttcal"  relief  was  achieved  by  ripping  out  nil  non- 
partlsan-rclief  board.s  and  substituting  boards  recommended  by 
county  Republican  leaders,  and  by  abolishing  civil-service  protec- 
tion for  relief  employees. 

Before  election  day  the  Republican  machine  posed  as  the 
"friend"  of  labor — and  there  has  been  no  greater  betrayal  of  any 
••friend"  since  the  days  of  Judas  Iscarlot.  Workmen's  compensa- 
tion was  slashed,  women's  minimum  hours  of  labor  were  Increased, 
the  law  against  antilabor  injunctions  was  repealed,  and  the  State 
labor  relations  law  was  torn  and  twisted  to  make  it  one  of  the 
greatest  instruments  of  labor  oppression  ever  devised. 

Workers  by  thousands,  both  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.,  stormed  the 
State  capital  in  protest  ngamst  this  ruthless  destruction  of  their 
hard-won  gains  against  industrial  serfdom  In  Pennsylvania. 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
who  supported  the  James  candidacy  last  fall,  castigated  the  new 
labor-relations  bill  as  a  "vicious  antilabor  measure." 

It  WM  "inconceivable."  he  said,  "that  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania should  subscribe  to  a  labor  philosophy  which  harks  back 
to  the  days  of  slavery." 

Inconceivable — yes;  to  Bill  Green  and  to  leaders  of  labor  every- 
where, as  well  as  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  generally,  but  not 
to  the  R<>publlcan  organization. 

The  Governor  signed  the  bill,  and  leaders  of  the  organization 
openly  boasted  of  their  victory  over  the  forces  of  labor. 

The  one  man  In  Pennsylvania  who  probably  knows  more  than 
any  other  individual  about  the  effect  of  the  Republican  legislative 
program  on  labor  Is  Thomas  Kennedy.  As  international  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  V/orkcrs,  he  has  been  a  leader  for 
many  years  In  the  ftght  to  provide  Justice  for  labor  in  Pennsylvania. 
As  Lieutenant  Governor,  he  presided  over  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate  when  the  liberal  Democratic  legislative  program  was  written 
Into  law  in  1937.  His  opinion  of  the  Republican  legislative  pro- 
gram is: 
^"-"The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  which  Is  controlled  by 
the  li€publican  organization,  which  in  turn  is  controlled  by  Joe 
Pew,  Joe  Grundy,  and  others  of  their  Ilk.  has  left  a  legislative  record 
which  in  every  conceivable  way  is  detrimental  to  labor  and  designed 
to  destroy  the  gains  made  bv  labor  under  Democratic  leadership." 

"The  workmen's  compensation  law  was  emasculated  to  the  point 
where  the  minimum  bencQts  are  less  than  those  allowed  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  relief  project  workers.  The  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  was  virtuaJly  destroved:  labor  would  have  been  better 
ofif  If^he  act  had  been  repealed  altogether. 

"The  anti-injunction  law  was  scuttled.  The  relief  law  was 
amended  to  remove  every  element  of  humane  consideration  for  the 
unemployed.  The  general  assembly  did  everything  In  its  power  to 
protect  and  advance  the  Interests  of  big  business  and  special  priv- 
ilege at  the  expense  of  labor." 

Yo'a  may  ask  what  this  all  means.  To  that  I  answer  that  In 
Pennsylvania  you  have  a  curtain  raiser  of  what  may  be  exi>ected 
of  Republican  leadership  In  the  Nation. 

And  what  does  this  show?  It  shows  that  If  business  Is  be- 
guiled into  s'-ipporting  the  Republican  cause  on  a  promise  of  lower 
taxes  It  Is  deceiving  itself,  for  the  Republican  record  In  Pennsyl- 
vania shows  that  It  will  not.  cannot,  make  good. 

It  shows  that  If  agriculture  is  looking  for  help.  It  cannot  find 
help  in  that  leadership,  for  In  Pennsylvania  agriculture  has  tried 
the  Republican  machine  and  found  It  wanting. 

Let  every  citizen,  of  every  State,  measure  Republican  promises 
against  the  record  of  the  new  Republican  administration  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Believe  facts,  for  they  are  on  the  record,  written  In  large  letters 
for  all  to  see.  As  for  the  Republican  promises,  they  are  as  the  leaves 
of  autumn,  scattered  and  blown  by  the  wind,  or  as  the  snows  of 
yesteryear. 

Pennsylvania  Is  "stuck"  with  Governor  James  and  a  Republican 
administration  for  3  more  years.  Let  us  make  sure  we  are  not 
"stuck"  again  In  village,  town,  or  city.  In  State  or  Nation,  this  year 
or  next  year.  Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  falsa  prophets,  by  medicine 
men  selling  magic  cure-alls. 

Let  Pennsylvania's  experience  be  the  Nation's  lesson,  and  let  us 
all  profit  thereby,  for  we  have  seen  in  the  Keystone  State  that  the 
Republican  alternative  to  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  Is  not 
proeptrity.  not  progress  and  hope  for  the  future,  but  only  broken 
faith,  broken  pledges,  the  chaos  of  fumbling  futility,  and  the  ex- 
ploitaUon  of  the  couutry  lor  their  own  greedy  inteiest. 


Failure 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  GANNETT 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  entitled 
"Failure,"  delivered  by  Prank  Gannett  on  Friday,  June  30, 
1939. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Do  you  remember  what  happened  7  years  ago  tonight?  In  a 
Chicago  convention  hall  men  and  women  were  Jubilant,  dancing 
behind  huge  placards  which  said  "Out  of  the  red  with  Roosevelt." 
Tonight,  7  years  after  that  slogan  of  hope,  another  fiscal  year 
closes.     Let  us  take  stock. 

When  President  Roosevelt  took  office  we  were  thrilled  by  his 
clarion  call  "the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  Itself."  His 
gallant  courage  raised  us  from  the  depths.  He  cut  expenses  25 
percent — we  had  started  out  of  the  red  with  Roosevelt. 

He  applied  recovery  methods  that  had  been  tested  and  proved 
successful  in  other  countries.  For  100  days  we  had  such  recovery 
as  had  never  taken  place  in  the  Nation's  history.  Farmers'  prices 
and  buying  power  increased  two-thirds.  In  4  months,  three  and 
one-half  million  men  and  women  went  back  to  work.  In  market 
places  everywhere  values  rose.  Ten  million  stockholders  saw  their 
investments  come  out  of  the  cellar.  Private  enterpri.se,  like 
Lazarus,  was  rising  from  the  grave.  The  whole  Nation  was  filled 
with  new  hope.    We  were  going  out  of  the  red  with  Roosevelt. 

Tonight,  as  the  Government  closes  the  fiscal  year  1939-40,  we 
find  the  pledge  of  those  nomination  placards  unfulfilled.  Instead, 
we  have  gone  Into  the  red  with  Roosevelt — more  than  $20,000,- 
000.000.  You  and  I  will  never  live  to  pay  that  bill.  It  wiU  be 
presented  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Seven  days  ago  the  President  asked  for 
nearly  $4,000,000,000  more.  Already  flattened  by  debt  and  punch- 
drunk  from  taxes,  the  Nation  is  asked  to  go  further  Into  the  red 
with  Roosevelt. 

We  are  no  longer  on  the  read  on  which  the  President  so 
courageously  started.  When  did  he  turn  from  the  right  road? 
By  a  coincidence,  about  6  years  ago  tonight.  By  the  end  of  June 
1933  it  became  apparent  that  a  change  in  policy  was  under  way. 
For  mysterious  reasons  that  have  never  been  explained,  successful 
recovery  policies  were  laid  aside  In  favor  of  Government  control 
and  regulation.  Every  farm,  every  factory,  every  retail  business 
felt  the  fumbling  hand  of  Government. 

Reemployment,  business,  recovery  were  throttled  by  Inept,  time- 
wasting,  bureaucratic  Intervention.  Only  when  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  that  this  program  was  unconstitutional  was  there  any 
upsurge.  But  in  the  meantime  another  wrong  policy  had  been 
adopted,  and  In  consequence  our  national  economy  went  Into 
another  swoon. 

The  "brain  trust"  had  Invited  the  English  economist,  J.  Meynard 
Keynes,  to  visit  this  country.  Dr.  Keynes  had  a  remedy:  Spend, 
spend,  spend.  His  own  country  refused  that  nostrum  on  the 
ground  that  such  expansion  of  Government  activities  would  para- 
lyze the  private  enterprise  upon  which  reemployment  would  ulti- 
mately depend.  The  undaunted  Dr.  KeyTies  met  President  Roosevelt 
and  urged  deliberate  unbalance  of  our  Budget.  He  set  the  figure  of 
$400,000,000  a  month  of  deficit  spending — and  to  this  prescription 
Congress  set  Its  rubber  stamp.  We  moved  Into  the  red  with  Roose- 
velt— 94.800.000.000. 

Whore  do  we  stand  tonight  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year?  More 
than  forty  billions  of  public  debt;  taxes  so  heavy  that  they  stifle 
initiative  and  new  development  that  should  be  creating  employ- 
ment. Twenty-five  cents  out  of  every  dollar  goes  for  taxes.  We 
have  12.000,000  of  unemployed.  Twenty-six  million  men  and  women 
are  living  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  That  means  one 
person  In  five  of  our  entire  population  Is  dependent  upon  taxpayers 
through  Washington. 

The  Government  promises  security  but  gives  us  Insecurity,  not 
merely  l)ecause  the  lending  and  spending  pn  gram  carries  the  Treas- 
ury further  and  further  Into  the  red;  there  are  other  far  more 
sinister  effects.  They  were  well  described  a  few  days  ago  by  Adolf  A. 
Berle,  Jr  .  a  member  of  the  New  Deal's  Inner  circle,  when  testifying 
before  the  O'Mahoney  committee.  Describing  the  consequences  of 
prolonged  Government  lendlng-spending,  he  said: 

"Briefly,  the  Government  will  have  to  enter  Into  the  direct 
financing  of  activities  now  supposed  to  be  private,  and  a  continu- 
ance of  that  direct  financing  must  mean  inevitably  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ultimately  will  control  and  own  those  activities. 

"Put  differently,  if  the  Government  undertakes  to  create  wealth 
by  using  its  own  credit  at  the  rate  of  four  billions  or  so  a  year,  and 
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if  lt«  work  18  well  done,  the  Government  will  be  acquiring  direct 
productive  mechanisms  at  the  rate  of  four  billions'  worth  a  year  or 
thereaboutA. 

"Over  a  period  of  years  the  Government  graduftlly  will  come  to 
own  most  of  the  productive  plants  In  the  United  State*." 

Note  Mr.  Berle's  estimate  of  four  billions  a  year  and  mark  that 
only  a  week  ago  the  President  asked  for  $3,860,000,000  for  spend- 
lendtng.  exactly  964  percent  of  the  Berle  figures. 

Here  we  have,  then,  a  statement  from  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  which  proves  the  point  that  I  have  made,  namely,  that  this 
lendlng-pending  program  and  the  foreclosures  that  will  follow 
will  put  the  productive  plants  of  America  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government  and  end  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

If  this  isn't  collectivism,  then  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  that 
term.  When  our  Government  takes  over  our  production,  when  our 
Government  entrenches  Itself  in  office  beyond  the  possibility  of 
removal,  then  we  have  the  same  conditions  that  exist  in  Russia  and 
Germany  and  Italy. 

It  is  easier  to  get  Into  that  condition  than  out  of  it.  The 
greater  the  dependence  of  business  and  emplojTnent  upon  govern- 
ment, the  more  Federal  money  is  needed.  Almost  every  btislness 
sells  a  part  of  its  output  to  Government  or  to  concerns  manufac- 
turing for  the  Government.  Thus  the  administration's  ppendlng 
program  becomes  in  effect  a  club  over  all  business.  It  becomes  a 
bribe,  paid  with  taxpayers*  money,  for  perpetuation  of  the  New 
Deal. 

Any  government  with  the  power  to  be  the  economic  guardian  of 
its  f>ecple  cannot  long  tolerate  dissent  from  its  plans  or  political 
opposition.  If  we  keep  on  lending  and  spending  billions  in  the 
ma:iner  now  proposed,  effective  political  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration entrenched  In  office  will  disappear.  Already  the  number 
dependent  upon  government  is  so  great  that  many  ask  whether  Mr, 
Roosevelt  is  not  already  in  a  position  to  use  tlils  control  to  renom- 
inate and  reelect  himself.  Ask  yoiirself  this  question:  If  you  had 
26.000,000  people  dependent  upon  you,  might  you  not  be  tempted 
to  keep  them  that  way?  If  they  become  self-dependent,  you  might 
lose  them  and  their  votes. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise, 
inevitably  we  shall  lose  those  precious  rights  that  we  now  enjoy — 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  of  assembly,  and 
trial  by  Jury.  That  is  not  only  the  record  of  the  past — that  is  the 
record  of  our  own  time.  Wherever  government  manages  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  a  people  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  Individual 
citizen  disappear. 

Have  you  listened  to  the  New  Deal's  propaganda  about  security? 
Are  you  more  sure  of  your  Job?  Have  you  money  In  a  savings  bank 
for  your  future?  How  much  interest  do  you  receive?  A  few  years 
ago  a  thrifty  American  who  had  saved  up  $1,000  received  4  percent 
Interest.  Today  he  Is  lucky  if  he  gets  I'^a  percent.  He  must  save 
$2,660  to  get  as  much  security  as  he  formerly  got  from  laying  aside 
$1.C00.  The  income  from  church,  hoepital,  and  college  endowments 
is  shrinking  in  the  samt:  way. 

Have  you  bought  life  Insurance  lately?  If  so.  you  have  found  that 
the  cost  of  your  new  policy  has  gone  up  because  the  New  Deal 
has  caused  all  Investments  to  yield  less.  CJoing  further  into  the  red 
with  Roosevelt  means  destruction  of  thrift  and  wrrites  the  end  of 
self-earned  security.  Once  upon  this  toboggan  of  speeding,  other 
nations  found  that  they  could  not  stop.  In  the  end  their  govern- 
ments were  driven  to  printing-press  money.  Should  that  desperate 
day  come  here,  the  thrifty,  hard-working,  self-supporting  men  and 
women  of  America  will  find  their  savings.  Insurance  policies,  and 
working  capital  wiped  out  by  a  hurricane  of  paper  money. 

All  this  is  unnecessary.  When  the  President  promised  recovery 
we  gave  him  powers  so  great  that  he  himself  said  that  In  other 
hands  they  wou'.d  become  shackles  upon  our  liberties.  At  his  re- 
quest we  gave  him  unlimited  billions,  more  to  spend  at  his  personal 
discretion  than  all  Presidents  since  George  Washington  There  Is 
no  alibi.  The  President  has  failed.  We  do  not  have  recovery.  We 
have  debt,  depression,  and  luiemployment.  With  such  a  record,  the 
president  of  any  tmlverslty,  the  manager  of  any  business  would  be 
asked  to  resign. 

Nations  which  followed  the  road  of  encouraging  private  enter- 
prise which  President  Roosevelt  traveled  in  his  first  100  days  have 
far  greater  prosperity  than  we.  During  the  past  4  years  21  nations, 
with  600.000,000  population,  had  a  total  cumulative  deficit  of  only 
$312,000,000;  while  the  United  States,  with  one-quarter  as  many 
people,  added  $12,000.000,000 — 40  times  as  much — to  its  debt.  These 
nations  have  had  more  prosperous  agriculture,  two  to  four  times  as 
much  building  per  capita,  higher  employment,  more  profitable  busi- 
ness without  endangering  their  solvency  by  growing  debt.  The?e 
nations  did  not  undermine  private  enterprise  by  government  lend- 
ing and  spending. 

And  yet  we  should  be  far  better  off  than  they  are.  Our  natural 
wealth  Is  greater.  We  have  the  productive  capacity — factories, 
mines,  farms.  We  have  efficient  management  and  ambitious  work- 
ers to  give  us.  projected  on  the  century-old  rate  of  growth,  an 
annual  Income  of  $105,000,000,000.  After  6  years  of  fruitless  ex- 
perimentation, the  Roosevelt  administration  has  left  the  Nation 
with  a  shrunken  income  of  $65,000,000,000 — forty  biUlons  of  lost 
Income. 

These  forty  billions  wotild  give  every  farm  owner  $800  a  year 
more;  every  nonagrlcultural  gainfully  employed  worker  an  Increase 
of  wage  or  salary  of  $365  a  year;  eleven  billions  for  Increased  taxes, 
rents.  Interest,  and  dividends;  and  there  would  still  remain  $1,000 
a  year  each  to  give  employment  to  10,000,000  Jobless  without  bur- 
dening the  Federal  Treasury. 


Our  democracy  Is  the  greatest  heritage  that  any  people  In  the 
world  has  ever  possessed.  The  American  way  of  life  has  demon- 
strated Itself  throxigh  a  century  and  a  half  and  has  stimulated 
more  new  enterprise  and  Invention;  has  given  us  constantly  rising 
standards  of  living,  better  housing,  more  food,  greater  freedom  In 
our  civil,  religious,  and  personal  lives  than  any  people  In  history 
have  enjoyed.  We  need  Government  policies  that  will  permit  this 
system  to  function  as  It  formerly  did. 

These  forty  billions  are  your  stake.  This  is  what  we  are  fighting 
for  when  we  strive  to  restore  and  preserve  our  constitutional  system 
of  free  enterprise.  All  you  who  listen  tonight  have  a  citizen's  duty 
to  perform.  Discuss  these  l8.eue8  In  your  family  and  with  yoiu 
friends.  Arouse  otliers.  Tell  the  precinct  captain  and  county 
chairman  of  your  party  that  In  1940  you  will  vote  only  for  men 
pledged  to  restore  free  enterprise  and  halt  Government  spending. 
Your  own  and  your  children  s  future  depends  upon  the  outcome. 
Act  tonight  when  this  ta'ik  Is  over  Write  to  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  or.  better  stiU,  telegraph  them  your  protest  against 
the  dangerous  new  spending  program.  Write  for  a  copy  of  this 
talk.    Show  it  to  others.    Get  them  to  do  likewise. 


Conditions  of  the  Woolen  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  14,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


Mr.  HOUSTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress  there  have  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord tables  showing  the  increased  imports  of  woolen  products, 
allegedly  the  result  of  the  trade  agreement  with  the  Uruted 
Kingdom.  There  has  also  appeared  in  the  Record  certain 
correspondence  between  woolen  manufacturers  and  the  Slate 
Department  relative  to  this  matter. 

The  conditions  of  the  woolen  industry  have  been  repre- 
sented as  distressing.  The  picture  has  been  painted  in  som- 
ber colors.  The  following  statement  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  13,  1939,  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  fears  which  may  have  been  generated: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  13.  1939] 
American  Wooi-en  Sales  in  Half  Year  Seen  Dootji^  1938  Months — 

Operations  Mat  Show  Small  PEonr  Against  $4,750,487  Loss  a 

Year  Ago — Further  Uptrend  Indicated 

Sales  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  largest  domestic  woolen  tex- 
tile manufacturer,  for  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  are  under- 
stood to  be  about  double  those  of  the  same  1938  period. 

As  a  result  estimates  are  that  the  company's  report  for  the 
6  months  ended  June  30,  which  will  be  issued  early  next  month, 
will  show  operations  at  about  the  break-even  point  or  at  a  mod- 
erate profit  compared  with  a  loss  of  $4,750,487  In  the  comparable 
months   of    1938. 

Earnings  have  been  adversely  affected  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1939  by  generally  Inadequate  profit  margins.  However,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  sales  trend,  combined  with  the  present 
hardening  of  the  price  structure  for  woolen  goods,  should  result 
In  a  good  second  half  for  the  company. 

FIRST    HALF-YEAR     SALES    BATI5FACTORT 

Prom  a  sales  standpoint,  the  first  half  of  the  year  has  been 
generally  satisfactory,  with  demand  showing  vast  Improvement 
over  the  first  6  months  of  1938.  In  that  period,  sales  of  American 
Woolen,  reflecting  the  widespread  liquidation  of  Inventory  by 
retailers  and  clothing  manufacturers  and  the  almost  complete 
stagnation  of  forward  buying,  declined  sharply  to  $16,746,242.  as 
compared  with  $45,284,752  in  the  first  half  of  1937.  The  demand 
in  the  first  half  of  1937,  however,  was  abnormally  high  due  to 
the  tendency  In  the  period  for  manufactxirers  to  accumulate  large 
Inventory  In  anticipation  of  a  rising  retail  demand  and  higher 
prices. 

The  Increase  In  retail  trade  during  the  past  months,  which  has 
been  especially  marked  In  men's  clothing,  has  been  the  most 
Important  factor  Influencing  American  Woolen's  operations.  At 
the  present  tllne.  the  retail  trade  Is  optimistic  concerning  the 
outlook  for  the  fall,  with  the  resixlt  that  compan3r*s  plant  for  the 
past  2  months  has  been  op>eratlng  at  around  88  percent  of  capacity 
on  orders  for  next  season's  cloths. 

Also  on  the  constructive  side  is  the  fact  there  has  been  little 
accumulation  of  inventory  in  the  channels  of  distribution,  which 
has  resulted  In  the  belief  that  sales  of  American  and  other 
woolen  manufactxirers  during  the  second  half  should  be  at  least 
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as  good  as  In  the  first  6  months.  This  praspect  is,  of  cburse, 
conditioned  by  the  assumption  consumer  demand  docs  not  decline 
to  any  great  extent. 

STQTENINC     PRICX     STRtTCTtTRE     HELPS 

Aiding  the  eamln<?s  outlook  for  American  Woolen  during  the 
coming  months  is  the  steady  hardening  in  the  price  structure 
for  most  woolen  and  worsted  goods— a  trend  that  started  earlier 
thLs  year  and  Is  expected  to  continue  during  the  next  months. 
Sharp  fluctuations  in  prices  of  both  raw  wool  and  finished  prod- 
ucts is  one  of  the  chief  problems  the  woolen  industry  has  to 
contend  with.  Falling  prices  and  sales  In  the  last  half  of  1937, 
for  example,  resulted  in  American  Woolen  reporting  a  loss  of 
•1.854.902  for  the  year,  despite  a  profit  of  $3,393,552  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  The  declining  trend  continued  into  1938,  com- 
pany showing  loss  of  $4,750,487  in  the  first  6  months  of  1938, 
with  sales  down  to  $16,745,242  for  the  period  while  loss  for  the 
year  totaled  $4,911,502. 


The  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OK   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10) ,  1939 


ADDRESSES      BY      LAURENCE      H       REILLY      AND      JOHN      H. 

BERMINGHAM 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  addresses  on  the  American 
Constitution,  delivered  in  New  York  City  on  Memorial  Day. 
One  is  by  Laurence  H.  Reilly,  and  the  other  by  John  H. 
Bermingham. 

There  being  no  cbjecticn,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THi  constitution:   protector  or  minorities 
(Address  by  Laurence  H.   Reilly) 

"Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  God's  also"  is  the  battle-cry  of  the 
twentieth  century  world.  And  In  Russia.  Mexico,  and  Germany 
enslaved  and  exploited  citizens  are  forced  to  their  knees  to  offer 
unwilling  sacrifice,  not  to  the  God  who  made  them,  but  to  a  ' 
tiny,  brazen  statue  that  is  clothed  in  the  red  robes  of  commu-  ' 
nlsm  and  which  holds  in  its  hand  as  sceptre — the  swastika.  In 
America  we  of  the  twentieth  century  are  the  inheritors  of  con-  : 
stltutlonal  government.  And  Indeed  it  is  only  fitting  that  the 
United  States  Constitution  should  today  be  the  protector  of 
minority  rights,  for  it  was  as  a  minority  that  our  forefathers  first 
startled  Europe  with  their  epoch-making  words  "All  men  are 
created  equal";  it  was  as  a  minority  that  they  stood  upon  the 
steps  of  Independence  Hall  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  their 
freedom;  it  was  as  a  minority  that  they  shouldered  their  rusty 
muskets  and  struggled  for  6  long  years,  ragged,  ill-trained, 
starving  patriots,  to  shatter  the  chains  of  servitude  which  hung 
about  their  necks.  Thus  it  was  a  minority  that  gave  birth  to 
that  undying  defender  of  minorities,  the  divinely  inspired  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  architects  of  our  Constitution  meant  that  the  structure 
they  were  building  would  be  a  mighty  cathedral  to  endure  through 
the  storms  of  the  ages.  With  this  in  mind  every  specification  was 
examined  and  every  detail  plotted  out  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  May  1787.  Realizing  that  the  evil  most  likely  to 
undermine  their  edifice  would  be  unchecked  majority  rule,  James 
Madison  sprang  to  his  feet  and  vrtth  these  immortal  words  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  our  Constitution.  "The  greatest  danger  to  pop- 
ular government  lies  in  passing  laws  not  according  to  the  rules 
of  Justice  and  the  rights  of  the  minor  party  but  through  the 
superior  force  of  an  interested  and  overbearing  majority." 

And  those  early  patriots  buUded  well.  For  down  through  our 
history  the  Constitution  has  ever  stood,  a  mighty  fortress,  in  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  free  citizens.  Firmly  imbedded  in  the  first 
10  amendments  are  those  fundamental  rights,  the  glory  and  heri- 
tage of  every  American  citizen,  the  envy  of  all  peoples — free  speech, 
free  press,  free  assembly,  and  free  practice  of  religion.  Came  the 
day  when  an  American  minority.  In  violation  of  these  principles, 
feit  the  unfamiliar  and  galling  yoke  ol  slavery.    And  we  waged  a 


Civil  War.  during  which  our  homeland  was  stained  with  Its  own 
blood:  brother  fought  brother,  and  State  fought  fellow  State  to 
Insure  the  Ne-^ro  his  rights  to  liberty  under  the  Constitution.  And 
using thesame  sword  which  had  been  so  reluctantly  held  against  the 
throat  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  Great  Emancipator  carved  forever 
Into  the  granite  of  the  Constitution  these  immortal  words  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments:  "The  United  States  shall 
not  deny  to  any  American  citizen  the  privileges  of  citizenship  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  Today, 
turning  from  our  shores  we  see  Europe  tottering  upon  the  brink 
of  another  war.  All  its  rulers  are  poised  and  tense,  ready  to  un- 
leash their  armies  upon  a  mission  of  conquest  and  destruction. 
The  German  lash  has  scarred  the  Jewish  minority;  the  Russian 
sickle  has  slashed  the  throat  of  the  Christian  people:  the  bloody 
Communist  machine  has  roared  over  Spain,  leaving  bloodshed  and 
unrest  in  its  wake.  Little  governments  are  being  swallowed  up 
by  mighty  and  greedy  neighbors.  "Oppression  of  minorities"  is  the 
song  of  the  day,  a  song  which  Is  rolling  Europe  on  to  another 
Hindenburg  line. 

Alert  to  the  injustices  around  us,  and  mindful  of  the  soverign 
Justice  which  our  forefathers  cherished  for  every  citizen,  it  is  our 
earnest  prayer  that  the  swords  which  threaten  world  war  may  be 
quickly  beaten  Into  the  plowshares  of  peace,  that  the  love  of 
peace  which  glows  in  the  heart  of  every  American  may  radiate  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  that  peace  which  Is  founded  and  can  only 
be  founded  on  defen.se  of  the  weak,  restraint  in  the  might,  ai.d 
Infinite  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  individual — the  peace  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution    in   the   Fxtturs 
Address  by  John  H.  Bermingham 

One  summer  evening  as  I  pondered  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion a  vision  appeared  to  me.  First  a  mist,  then  the  mist  cleared 
away  and  I  gazed — into  the  future.  There  was  the  mountain  of 
the  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience  of  <ril  civilization. 
On  its  summit  there  flamtd  a  golden  goddess,  and  In  her  hand 
flashed  the  masterpiece  of  government — sketched  by  Madison, 
painted  by  Washington,  preserved  by  Lincoln,  and  protected  by 
every  crimson  drop  of  blood  that  American  patriots  have  shed, 
from  the  cruel  blotches  on  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge  to  the  deep 
red  river  which  flowed  over  France — there  it  was!  The  silver  sheen 
of  a  sword  in  the  sun,  the  sword  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

But  up  that  mountain  there  were  marching  the  crimson  ranks 
of  C(immunlsm.  and  the  brown  shirts  of  a  brutal  Nazi  force,  to 
overthrow  that  fair  goddess  representing  the  Government  of  our 
country.     And  now  they  are  face  to  face  with  the  sword. 

A  militaristic  Nazi  soldier  who  has  marched  over  the  plains  of 
a  weeping  Austria,  and  watched  a  dying  democracy  fall  beneath 
Germany's  manacled  flst.  shouts  out  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf.  "We 
demand  the  annihilation  of  all  not  of  pure  Aryan  blood;  the  state 
shall  be  supreme;  the  Nordic  people  shall  crush  all  before  them; 
what  is  to  be  right  we  manufacture  by  our  might." 

Frowning,  the  goddess-spirit  of  our  Government  replies  sternly 
In  the  inspired  words  of  the  Constitution.  "No  State  shall  make 
or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States"  That  is  the  creed  of  Ameri- 
canism— all  are  equal  before  God  and  the  law.  and  the  state  exists 
for  one  and  all,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew,  Negro  and  white, 
rich  and  poor. 

Would  that  such  nations  who  worship  the  power  of  bombs,  shrap- 
nel, and  the  gigantic  machine  of  propaganda  coxild  realize  that  the 
bayonet,  as  it  tears  the  flesh  of  a  son,  pierces  straight  through  the 
heart  of  a  mother  to  the  soul  of  that  country. 

Then  the  deceitful  whisper  of  a  Communist,  hardly  concealing 
the  sickle  which  has  cleaved  Europe  Into  two  hostile  camps,  pleads, 
"Lower  that  sword;  we  shall  only  preserve  your  democracy  and 
save  the  oppressed."  But  written  large  in  letters  of  blood  upon  his 
soul  Is  the  Insidious  desire  for  the  obliteration  of  religion,  the 
death  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  of  every  custom  and  right  of  a 
free,  proud.  Independent  people  who  have  sacrificed  their  sons  for 
those  liberties.  In  a  towering  rage  our  protectress  answers,  "Aa 
long  as  God  speaks  through  this  Constitution,  that  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  religion,  and  private  property  shall  always  be  as- 
sured: thou,  communism,  shall  never  destroy  the  work  of  our 
immortals  who  lived  and  died  that  we  might  be  free." 

Then  I  saw  the  sword  of  the  Constitution,  striking,  slaying  and 
forever  eradicating  the  destructive  ideologies  of  communism  and 
nazl-lsm. 

Slowly  my  vision  faded,  but  deep  in  my  heart  was  the  divine 
burning  inspiration  of  a  great  truth— that  always  the  Constitution 
will  protect  us.  It  would  be  eternal,  forever  our  light  our  faith, 
our  hope:  forever  a  mother  shielding  her  child;  forever  strong  In 
adversity,  unswerving  in  duty;  forever  educating,  legislating  cher- 
ishing her  people;  forever  a  lighthouse  on  the  rocks  of  the  despair- 
ing world,  sometimes  battered  by  the  winds  and  waves  of  Ignorance 
and  class  hatred,  but  forever  triumphant,  forever  gloriotis  forever 
and  ever  man's  defender  and  God's  chUd— the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea. 


Admission  of  Refugee  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10),  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   CINCINNATI   POST 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  columns  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  the  issue  of 
June  1,  1939.  entitled,  "Jury  of  Opinion  Against  Admitting 
Refugee  Children." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Post  of  June  1,  19391 

JtniY   OF  OPINION   AGAINST  ADMITTING  REFUGEE  CHILDREN WOMEN  VOTE 

7  7.3   PERCENT  IN  OPPOSITION   TO  PBOPOSED  CHANGE 

Proposals  for  amendment  of  immigration  laws  to  permit  European 
refugee  children  to  find  a  haven  in  America  Is  opposed  more  than 
3  to  1  by  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Jury  of  public  opinion. 

A  poll  on  such  proposed  legislation  brought  answers  from  all 
except  13  of  the  1.000  women  who  comprise  the  Jury. 

The  question  was  submitted  to  the  Jury  In  the  following  form: 

"Do  you  favor  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  United  States  to  a 
considerable  number  of  European  refugee  children  who  cannot  now 
be  admitted  because  of  our  Immigration  laws?" 

The  result  of  the  poll  was  as  follows:  No,  77.3  percent;  yes,  21.4 
percent;  no  answer,  1.3  percent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill,  now  pending  In  com- 
mittees of  both  branches  of  Congress.  20,000  children  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  this  country  outside  the  Immigration  quota.  The 
measure  was  drafted  with  the  object  of  providing  for  the  welfare  of 
children  In  central  Europe  whose  parents  have  been  the  victims  of 
racial  and  political  persecution. 

Tlie  Greater  Cincinnati  Jury  of  public  opinion  is  composed  entirely 
of  women,  most  of  them  housewives,  and  It  votes  on  topics  of  vital 
interest.  The  Jury's  opinions  usually  reflect  what  the  citizens 
generally  think  in  such  matters. 


Keep  America  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10) ,  1939 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  ELMER  L.  FRAKER 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
in  Oklahoma  Cemetery.  Cherokee,  Okla.,  by  Mr.  Elmer  L. 
Fraker.  my  good  friend  and  former  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  of  the  Department  of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  stand  today,  with  heads  uncovered,  beside  green-tinted 
mounds  that  mark  the  resting  places  of  those  whom  we  have 
loved  and  lost  awhile.  Within  our  heart  of  hearts  we  would  that 
they  might  be  with  us  this  morning,  their  eyes  to  behold  galUar- 
dlaa  nodding  from  prairie  grass,  their  voices  to  be  heard  again, 
their  hands  once  more  to  hold  our  own.  But  that  is  not  to  be, 
for  they  have  completed  the  earthly  work  a  divine  destiny  set  for 
them  to  do. 

Within  this  city  of  the  dead  He  the  mortal  remains  of  some  who 
began  life  on  the  Russian  steppes,  others  who  grew  to  manhood 
along  the  German  Rhine,  and  still  others  who  were  cradled  iinder 


the  thatched  roofs  of  Old  England.  Most,  however,  are  descended 
from  generations  of  American  forbears.  Regardless  of  origin, 
they  who  now  dwell  here  were  men  and  women  who  t)elleved  in  a 
way  of  life  that  would  give  to  each  Individual  the  oppxjrtunity  of 
developing  to  the  full  extent  of  his  or  her  ability.  In  this  concept 
of  democracy  and  with  the  Inherent  urge  to  individualism,  savored 
by  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  our  pioneer  men  and  women  set,  on 
the  soil  of  these  Great  Plains,  the  foundations  of  a  community 
and  a  commonwealth  built  to  stand  forever. 

All  Americans  are  descended  from  or  are  themselves  people  who 
have  shaken  the  dust  of  old  worlds  from  their  feet  and  have 
sought  new  homes  where  they  might  be  free  from  the  Intolerances, 
hatreds,  inequalities,  and  Jealousies  of  peoples  divided  against 
themselves.  They  fied  regions  of  diverse  languages,  economic  bar- 
riers, snobbish  nobilities,  tyrannical  dictators,  and  military  des- 
pots. Behind  them  they  left  a  continent  that  In  all  the  centuries 
since  the  days  of  Roman  grandeur  bad  been  seething  with  strife 
and  discord. 

Today  those  lands  across  the  sea  continue  their  age-old  scenes 
of  unreason  and  unrest.  They  selfishly  beckon  us,  who  have  found 
a  new  and  better  home,  to  return  to  that  house  divided  against 
itself,  to  make  ourselves  a  part  of  their  controversies  and  of  their 
ill  will.  Each  old  faction  seeks  that  return  to  the  end  that  we  may 
fight  their  particular  battles,  win  their  self-centered  wars.  Once 
we  forgot  the  warning  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  and  returned, 
like  the  knights  of  old,  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  EKiropean  world: 
forgetting  that  those  wrongs  are  the  hopeless  heritage  of  that  dis- 
tracted land:  forgetting  that  our  hope  of  a  new  order  must  come 
from  the  knowledge  that  only  here  on  the  plains,  in  the  valleys, 
and  on  the  hillsides  of  America  can  be  fulfilled  the  aspirations 
which  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  those  who  wrought  this  Nation. 

Our  eyes  must  not  be  dazzled  by  the  ermine  and  purple  of  royal 
robes.  Our  reason  must  not  be  unseated  by  the  bittervwords  of 
fanatical  leaders  of  frustrated  p)eoples.  Rather,  we  should  see 
and  know  them  for  what  they  are;  see  them  considering  Americans 
as  tools  to  be  used^ — know  them  as  seeking  only  the  welfare  of 
themselves,  and  counting  not  the  cost  to  others. 

By  the  graves  of  these,  our  sacred  American  dead,  let  us  pledge 
our  hearts  and  our  minds  to  the  preservation  and  development  of 
American  democracy;  to  the  turning  of  our  backs  on  the  bickerings 
and  hatreds  of  the  Old  World;  to  the  offering  of  fellowship  to  those 
who  would  walk  in  the  paths  of  p>eace  and  order;  to  the  fighting  of 
only  America's  fight;  and  to  the  making  of  America  first  by  being 
Americans  first. 


Taxes  Now  Consume  30  Percent  of  Nation's  Income 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  14.  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr,  Speaker.  Roger  Babson,  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  economists,  has  recently  published  a  sur- 
vey of  the  amount  of  taxation  levied  today  for  governmental 
purposes.  His  findings  are  of  major  interest  to  every  Amer- 
ican. Under  present  Government  spending  policies,  every 
family  head  must  work  100  days  to  meet  his  tax  bills.  Ten 
years  ago  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenses  consumed  15 
percent  of  the  national  income.  That  figure  has  doubled 
in  the  last  decade. 

What  this  means  to  the  average  American  is  frequently 
obscure.  New  Deal  publicists  have  attempted  to  becloud  the 
issue  by  making  it  appear  that  our  great  corporations  are  the 
principal  taxpayers  affected  by  governmental  spending  poli- 
cies. They  have  soft-pedaled  the  obvious  truth  that  every 
tax  levied  by  our  Government  is  passed  along,  to  be  borne  by 
the  ultimate  consumer  who  purchases  the  product. 

Mr.  Babson  points  out  that  no  nation  can  ever  continue  to 
spend  more  money  than  it  takes  in  without  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  inflation  to  meet  the  inevitable  financial  crisis.  Our 
Nation  has  lived  under  unbalanced  budgets  for  9  years.  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  l)etween  30.000,000  and  40,000,000  men, 
women,  and  children  receive  benefits  of  one  kind  or  another 
from  local.  State,  or  Federal  agencies.  A  million  Federal 
officeholders  have  become  vitally  interested  In  retaining  their 
jobs  on  the  Nation's  pay  rolL    Each  of  these  vast  groups  baa 
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acquired  a  definite  and  understandable  interest  in  maintain- 
ing governmental  spending  at  the  highest  conceivable  level. 

A  table  of  governmental  expenditures  and  receipts  illus- 
trates the  startling  extent  of  our  continued  expenditure  policy. 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenses 

]<no              — 

$4.  200. 000. 000 
2. 1(10.  000.  (XM) 

4.  100. 0l>0,  000 
6. 300.  (100.  000 

5.  200.  UW.  000 
6,6(X).0UU.UUU 

$3. 900,  000.  000 

^>x^3 

!>.  100.  000. 000 

IWK                                       

8.  800.  000.  (KM) 

llflT  



8.  100. 000.  OOO 
7.  700. 000. 000 

U^9 



9. 100, 000. 000 

To  those  who  assert  that  any  discontinuation  of  the 
policies  of  the  present  administration  will  lead  to  widespread 
distress  on  the  i)art  of  our  needy  citizens,  Mr.  Babson  offers 
statistics  which  support  the  position  repeatedly  taken  by  the 
Republican  Party.  He  points  out  that  of  the  $9,000,000,000 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  last  year,  only  a 
little  more  than  $2,000,000,000,  or  25  percent,  was  spent  for 
relief  purposes.  The  remainder  is  being  used  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  vast  system  of  bureaus,  pegging  commodity 
prices,  military  preparations,  and  outright  subsidies. 

In  the  past  few  years  our  Treasury  has  purchased  almost 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  silver  from  nations  all  over  the  world. 
Our  ef^rts  have  served  to  maintain  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  whose  thanks  has  been  expressed  by  the  confiscation 
of  American-owned  properties.  This  amazing  experiment 
has  meant  the  purchase  of  silver  at  a  price  almost  three  times 
as  large  as  its  selling  price  in  the  normal  commercial  market. 

All  of  this  has  added  tremendous  burdens  to  the  tax  bill  of 
our  people.  Whatever  may  be  the  belief  of  individual 
workers  the  facts  support  only  one  major  conclusion — the 
wage  earner,  whether  his  income  be  derived  from  manual 
labor  or  from  a  white-collar  job  pays  every  tax  in  the  last 
analysis. 

Roger  Babson  has  performed  a  distinct  service  to  the  Na- 
tion in  anal3rzing  the  trend  in  statistical  terms.  We  are 
heading  straight  for  national  bankruptcy  or  its  desperate 
alternative,  inflation.  Unless  a  sharp  reversal  in  our  govern- 
mental policies  takes  place  quickly  one  or  the  other  of  these 
twin  results  looms  before  us.  Neither  offers  any  hope  for  the 
survival  of  our  great  democracy. 


The  Unfairness  of  the  Wagner  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  14,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  WESTBROOK  PEGLER 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  time  In  this 
House  and  elsewhere,  efforts  have  been  made  by  me  to  point 
out  the  unfairness  of  the  Wagner  law  and  the  biased  and 
prejudiced  manner  in  which  it  is  interpreted  and  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Much  of  what  I  said  I  find  reiterated  in  far  more  forceful 
fashion  by  Westbrook  Pegler  in  this  morning's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.    That  article  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

Pair  Enough 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

A   RIGHT    RESTORED 

It  was  nice  of  the  Labor  Relations  Board  to  restore  to  American 
citizens  who  employ  workmen  their  constitutional  right  to  '•peti- 
tion the  Government  for  redress  of  grievances."  but  a  few  more 
gracious  concessions  must  be  made  before  employers  and  workmen, 
both,  may  consider  themselves  safe  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Board 
and  the  vicious  dictatorships  which  the  Board  has  fostered  in 
labor  vinlons. 


Employers  still  lack  the  right  to  speak  freely — a  right  spoclfl- 
cally  granted  by  the  Constitution,  but  suspended  by  the  Board 
with  the  casual  high-handedness  of  a  Soviet  court  deciding  to 
knock  off  a  handful  of  political  dissenters — and  Americans  who 
prefer  not  to  belong  to  labor  unions  and  thus  pay  cash  tribute  out 
of  their  wages  to  the  funds  of  the  New  Deal,  the  Spanish  Com- 
munists, or  the  Communists'  conspiracy  against  the  United  States 
may  be  compelled  to  Join  up  and  pay  or  forfeit  their  right  to  work 
for  a  living  in  their  own  country. 

ACTS   or   COERCION    REMAIN    tTNCTTRBED 

An  alien  with  hatred  in  his  heart  and  soul  for  everything  that 
Is  American,  by  subscribing  to  union  policies  and  contributing 
to  union  funds,  which  then  vanish  into  activities  that  strike  at  the 
American  form  of  government,  may  acquire  the  power  to  vote  away 
a  native  American's  right  to  earn  his  living  in  a  land  for  which  he 
can  be  compelled  to  fight  while  the  alien  sits  it  out. 

And  the  Board  has  done  nothing  noticeable  as  yet  to  curb  fiendish 
acts  of  coercion  by  which  labor  racketeers  with  a  strike  on  their 
hands,  even  a  strike  manipulated  solely  for  the  extension  of  indi- 
vidual power,  may  terrorize  the  families  of  American  citizens  who 
stand  on  their  right  to  retain  their  Jobs.  The  employer  may  not 
even  speak  a  word  of  sympathy  to  a  persecuted  American  citizen 
who  has  the  courage  to  oppose  the  union  when  a  strike  is  on.  for 
that  would  be  a  coercive  attempt  to  influence  the  worker.  But  the 
union  may  throw  rocks  through  the  windows  of  his  home,  gang 
him  on  his  way  to  and  from  work,  beat  his  head  off  at  the  picket 
line,  insult  and  maul  his  wife  and  terrorize  his  children,  and.  when 
the  strike  is  won  by  such  methods,  may  blackball  him  from  his 
occupation  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  That  is  fair  union  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  union  regardless  of  the  Individual's  standing  as  a 
citizen,  his  record  of  service  in  his  country's  war.  or  the  contrast 
between  his  character  and  that  of  the  unloneer  in  command  of  the 
machine  or  racket. 

EMPLOYERS'    RIGHTS    ABOLISHED    BT    DECREE 

The  effrontery  of  the  Board  in  abolishing  by  dictatorial  decree 
the  employer's  right  to  discuss  union  matters  with  men  In  his  em- 
ploy on  the  ground  that  he  might  be  trying  to  coerce  them  has 
never  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Here  was  an  outright  abroga- 
tion by  a  subdepartment  of  the  Government  of  a  right  which  the 
Government  itself  protects  with  the  mad-eyed  fury  of  an  avenger 
when  the  complaint  comes  from  the  saboteur,  and  the  abrogation 
of  this  right  of  American  citizens  in  these  circumstances  has  been 
followed  by  rulings  that  it  was  unfair  labor  practice  on  the  part  of 
an  employer  even  to  send  an  employee  a  document  criticizing  union 
tactics  through  James  A.  Parley's  mails. 

The  union,  however,  may  circulate  among  the  employees  the 
most  scurrilous  libels  and  misrepresentations  of  the  facts  of  a  con- 
troversy, with  intent  to  Influence  them  by  a  deceit  or  to  whip 
them  Into  submission  by  threats  of  terror.  There  is  no  established 
limit  to  the  coercion  that  may  be  practiced  on  workmen  by  the 
union,  and  not  even  the  faintest  pretense  has  been  made  of  an  at- 
tempt to  restrain  promoters  and  closed-shop  racketeers  from  the  use 
of  moral,  physical,  and  economic  intimidation. 

The  fake  cry  that  unloneers  represent  labor  is  accepted  by  the 
public  with  no  really  audible  dissent,  because  those  who  refuse  to 
Join  unions,  or  do  Join  them  under  silent  protest,  have  lacked  a 
means  of  presenting  their  case.  The  employer  and  the  labor  faker 
can  make  themselves  heard,  but  the  persecuted  individuals  in  the 
middle  receive  no  hearing  from  the  public  and  no  respect  from  a 
Government  board  which  was  established  for  the  frank  purpose  of 
assisting  organized  labor.  Men  who  rebel  at  union  extortions  and 
Job  trusts  and  suffer  from  union  politics  have  no  protection  from 
practices  and  rules  which  are  no  less  ruthless  than  those  which 
industry  was  accused  of  and  equally  destructive  of  their  rights  as 
American  citizens. 

These  are  a  few  little  wrinkles  In  labor  administration  which 
might  be  ironed  out  before  the  Labor  Relations  Board  can  sit  back 
and  sprinkle  itself  with  praise  for  guarding  the  sacred  rights  of 
labor. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Justice  Charles  II.  Robb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10) .  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BELLOWS   FALLS    (VT.)    TIMES 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Bellows  Palls  (Vt.)  Times,  on  July  13,  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  Justice  Charles  H.  Robb.  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Bellows  Palls   (Vt.)    Times.  July   13.  19391 

AN   IDEAI.  JURIST 

Many  men  have  gone  forth  from  the  hills  of  Vermont  to  take 
their  places  in  the  world  of  letters,  law.  business,  the  Navy,  the 
Army,  and  many  other  walks  of  life,  and  have  performed  dis- 
tinguished service  in  their  chosen  fields  of  endeavor,  as  the  pages  of 
Who's  Who  will  give  evidence.  Among  these  distinguished  sons 
of  Vermont  was  Justice  Charles  H.  Robb.  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  ApF>eals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  died  recently  In 
Washington  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

In  his  early  manhood,  Justice  Robb  gained  a  reputation  as  an 
able  lawyer  while  practicing  In  Bellows  Palls.  He  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  late  Senator  Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  who  secured 
his  appointment  as  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  General. 
While  in  that  office  he  won  the  approval  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  appointed  him  to  the  court  of  appeals  in  1906. 
After  a  service  of  31  years,  he  retired  in  1937. 

Prom  1906  until  1931.  Justice  Robb  was  also  a  member  of  the 
law  fiiculty  at  National  University.  At  the  end  of  25  years' 
service  there  he  was  named  profes.sor  emeritus.  For  many  years, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys. 

In  a  decidedly  complimentary  editorial  following  his  death,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  spoke  of  Justlc«  Robb  as  "the  ideal 
Jurist"  who  dispensed  Justice  "pure  and  untainted."  The  edi- 
torial said  of  him: 

"He  was  a  religious  Interpreter  of  the  code,  guarding  Its  prin- 
ciple against  attempted  Invasion  regardlws  of  the  source  of  attack. 
Expediency  weighed  little  with  him  if  it  Impinged  upon  the  pur- 
pose or  intent  of  the  statute  doctrine.  He  lived  and  labored 
neither  for  the  past  alone  nor  the  sole  advantage  of  the  present. 
The  future  was  his  anxiety  and  his  enthusiasm.  In  other  lan- 
guage, he  desired  that  later  generations  of  Americans  should  not 
be  led  astray  by  the  precedent  of  any  unwise  tampering  with 
legal  fundamentals  in  his  own  day." 

Certainly  that  is  a  fine  tribute  to  a  conscientious  Jurist. — Bur- 
lington Free  Press. 

Congress  Has  a  Responsibility  To  Enact  Sound 
Neutrality  Legislation  Before  Adjournment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  14.  1939 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days  ago  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter: 

TiTE  UNrrro  States  Nrws, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  27,  1939. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman,  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 

The  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Randolph:  When  Congress  adjourns  there  undoubt- 
edly will  be  a  great  deal  of  unfinished  legislation  that  ordinarily 
would  go  over  to  the  1940  session.  The  vital  problems  Involved 
make  the  question  of  prompt  action  on  many  of  these  measures 
a  matter  of  national  concern. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  The  United  States  News  would  appre- 
ciate your  opinion  in  answer  to  the  following  question: 

Do  you  think  Congress  should  take  6  weeks'  vacation  this 
summer  and  come  back  to  Washington  in  September  and  resume 
consideration  of  important  legislation? 

A  similar  Inquiry  is  being  addressed  to  others  In  Congress.  We 
would  appreciate,  therefore,  from  you  a  letter  of  about  200  or 
300  words  by  or  before  Prlday.  June  30,  for  publication  in  our 
issue  of  July  3.  We  will  take  pleasure  In  sending  you  the  issue 
In  which  your  answer  appears. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Worth  Higcins. 

Managing  Editor. 

A  few  days  following  its  receipt  I  replied  as  follows: 

JtTNi:  30,  1939. 
Mr.  E.  Worth  Higgins. 

Managing  Editor.  The  United  States  News. 

Twenty -secoTid  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Hicgins:  Replying  to  your  Inquiry  of  June  27.  let  me 
say  I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  suggestion  that  Congress 
take  a  G-weeks"  vacation  this  summer  and  resume  the  session  in 
the  fall. 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  legislation  pending  before  us  at 
the  present  time  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  should  be  handled 
as  promptly  as  possible.  I  have  partlcvUar  reference  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  which  would  liberalize  benefits; 


the  profxised  amendments  to  the  wage-hour  law.  whJc?i  would  be 
helpftil  to  horticulture  and  agriculture  and  certain  small  indus- 
tries In  need  of  this  legislation;  and.  of  course,  neutrality  legislation. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  with  conditions  as  they  are  abroad  at 
the  present  time  it  is  most  urgent  to  enact  a  well-defined  policy 
of  neutrality  so  that  we  in  the  United  States  will  know  Just  what 
path  we  are  pursuing  In  the  event  hostilities  break  out  across  the 
water.  In  my  humble  Judgment,  this  question  is  too  Important  to 
every  one  of  us  to  consider  adjourning  without  reaching  some 
agreement.  I  personally  feel  we  shovild  remain  in  session  until  this 
is  accomplished. 

Very  sincerely, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

I  have  listened  carefully  this  afternoon  to  the  reading  of 
the  message  from  the  President  on  the  subject  of  neutrality 
and  the  reasons  set  forth  by  the  Chief  Executive  for  his  be- 
lief that  action  should  be  taken  on  this  important  matter. 

I  feel  it  is  rather  significant  that  three  Washington  news- 
papers have  within  the  last  24  hours  carried  editorial  com- 
ment with  a  rather  strong  unanimity  of  opinion  which  coin- 
cides ynih  the  view  held  by  the  President  and  many  Members 
of  this  body.  I  shall  quote  in  full  at  this  point  the  three 
editorials. 

From  the  Evening  Star  of  Thui'sday,  July  13.  we  read  the 
following: 

THE    NEtTTRALrrT    CRISIS 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  have  good  cause  to  be 
gravely  concerned  over  the  failure  of  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations 
Committee  to  act  on  the  vital  neutrality  problem  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  Their  anxiety  is  shared  by  many  well-informed  per- 
sons who  realize  the  dire  implications  of  such  inaction.  In  the 
light  of  the  smoldering  fires  of  European  unrest,  it  is  dangerous 
for  Congress  to  shut  up  shop  without  repealing  or  modifying  the 
present  Neutrality  Act,  the  embargo  section  of  which  is  a  definite 
menace  to  world  peace — and  consequently  to  American  peace — 
because  it  has  the  effect  of  alining  the  United  States  with  the 
aggressors  In  their  visions  of  conquest.  The  latter  would  svif- 
fer  no  ill  effects  from  an  arms  embargo  because  they  are  well 
equipped  with  planes  and  lx)mbs  and  gvms  and  bulwarked  by 
great  munitions  plants — some  of  them  recently  seized  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Prance  and  England,  or.  the  other  hand,  need  additional 
arms  and  planes.  The  United  States,  by  refusing  to  repeal  the 
embargo  provision,  serves  notice  on  the  aggressors  that  their  pros- 
pective victims  will  be  deprived  of  an  important  source  of  essen- 
tial instruments  of  defense.  The  hells  with  which  the  Nazi  press 
greeted  the  recent  embargo  stand  of  the  House  and  the  action  of 
the  Senate  committee  Is  Indicative  of  the  encouragement  which 
this  sort  of  Isolationism  glvee  the  dictators. 

But  there  are  even  greater  hazards  in  the  course  to  which  the 
Senate  committee  has  subscribed.  It  does  not  require  an  alarmist 
point  of  view  to  envision  the  reaction  of  the  American  people  if 
the  worst  happens  this  summer  or  autunui  across  the  Atlantic,  as 
many  competent  observers  fear  it  will.  It  would  take  little  more 
than  a  few  ruthless  air  raids  on  London  and  Paris — with  possibly 
the  death  or  injury  of  some  American  citizens  or  the  destruction 
of  American  proF>erty — to  stir  the  passions  of  our  people  to  fever 
heat.  There  would  be  demands  for  action  by  this  Government — 
for  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  consider  the  emergency.  And 
undoubtedly  the  most  insistent  demand  would  be  for  repeal  of 
the  Embargo  Act  handicapping  the  democracies  In  their  fight  for 
existence.  But  then  it  would  be  too  late  to  change  our  foreign 
policy  without  risking  the  wrathful  charge  of  the  aggressor  na- 
tions that  we  were  casting  neutrality  to  the  winds  and  taking 
sides  while  the  battle  raged.  Lifting  of  the  embargo  after  war 
has  broken  out  well  might  be  regarded  by  Europe's  troublemakers 
as  an  act  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  very  en- 
tanglement feared  by  the  Isolationists  would  come  swiftly,  ines- 
capably. It  is  with  these  ominous  possibilities  in  mind  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  Hull  have  determined  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  obtain  at  least  some  of  the  safeguards  against  Involve- 
ment contained  in  the  legislative  program  proposed  by  Mr.  Hull. 
The  foundation  of  that  program  was  repeal  of  the  embargo  pro- 
vision. Its  keystone  was  a  cash-and-carry  policy  of  trade  with 
belligerents,  under  traditional  rules  of  international  law.  That 
the  Senate  should  turn  its  back  on  these  reasonable  peace  pro- 
posals without  even  considering  them  in  committee  Is  unworthy 
of  the  "greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world." 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning  we  find  the 
following:  ,^.^, „  ^„.^„r^^^ 

j.v^uv^  o  DOITBLT  DEFICIENT 

Pew  Americans  who  set  national  welfare  above  imaginary  parti- 
san advantage  are  deriving  any  solid  satisfaction  from  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Committee  when  It 
refused  to  consider  neutrality-law  amendment  at  this  session. 

In  doing  so  the  committee  prolonged  the  status  quo.  But  that 
status  quo  is  viewed  with  misgiving  by  all  who  appreciate  the 
precariousness  of  peace.  An  intelligent  Republican  viewpoint  was 
voiced  by  Representative  Wadsworth,  In  his  thoughtful  radio  speech 
on  Wednesday  night.  He  then  asserted  his  belief  that  the  In- 
flexible embargo  provision  of  the  present  law  "Is  a  great  mistake." 
that  it  "places  the  United  States  in  a  false  position,"  and  that 
"in  the  end  It  will  prove  dangerous  to  our  peace." 
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At  the  same  time  this  automatic-embargo  provision  Is  anything    ' 
but  satlsfactcry  to  these  administration  leaders  who  believe  that    , 
the  surest  way  to  make  war  less  probable  is  to  avoid  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  aggressors,  and  to  avoid  weakening  their  potential 
victims  by  prohibiting  them  from  buying  American  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  implements  of  war  in  time  of  conflict. 

There  is  still  a  neutrality  law  on  the  statute  books.  It  Is  the 
law  passed  in  1937,  minus  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  clause  which 
expired  May  1.  But  the  expiration  of  this  clause  means  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  European  war.  Americans  would  be  permitted  to 
tfU  and  to  transport  to  belligerent  countries  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities indispensable  to  modem  warfare.  The  embargo  to  be 
applied  would  affect  only  manufactured  weapons. 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  American  farmers,  laborers, 
and  manufacturers  would  refrain  from  using  the  occasion  of  a 
E^uropean  war  to  Improve  their  economic  position.  They  would 
be  only  too  eager  to  sell  wheat  and  meat  and  copper  and  oil  and 
everything  else  not  prohibited  by  law  to  belligerent  nations.  Nor. 
under  the  law,  would  they  be  prohibited  from  sending  those  goods 
in  American  bottoms  into  whatever  war  zone  may  exist. 

There  are  those  in  this  country  who  believe  that  there  Is  a 
fundamental  distinction  between  what  has  been  described  as 
"lethal  weapons"  and  other  articles  and  materials.  Belligerents 
VIU  make  no  such  distinction.  There  Is  all  too  good  reason  to 
believe  with  Senator  Ptttman  that  the  Neutrality  Act  as  It  stands 
contains  practically  all  the  seeds  of  Involvement  in  future  war 
which  existed  in  1917. 

The  Neutrahty  Act  without  the  cash-and-carry  provision  does 
little  or  nothing  to  Insure  against  American  involvement  If  war 
breaks  out  in  Europe.  But  It  does,  as  Representative  Wadsworth 
points  out,  encourage  an  aggressive  policy  by  the  strong  nation 
which  "la  armed  to  the  teeth  and  does  not  need  to  purchase 
weapons  in  the  carrying  out  of  Its  plan  of  conquest." 

All  who  are  not  hopelessly  confused  on  the  issue  realize  that 
we  have  on  the  statute  books  a  so-called  neutrality  law  with  a 
decided  tendency  to  precipitate  the  scales  on  the  side  of  war.  At 
the  same  time  this  law  now  carries  no  effective  Insiirance  against 
our  involvement  If  war  does  break  out. 

It  Is  In  this  dangerous  and  tragic  situation  that  the  present 
Congress  proposes  to  leave  the  neutrality  problem. 

This  afternoon  the  Washington  Daily  News  carried  these 
words: 

"MT    rRIENDS — 

"Prom  the  beginning  I  have  believed  that  this  automatic, 
Inflexible  embargo  (on  arms  exports  to  belligerents)  is  a  great 
mistake:  that  it  places  the  United  States  In  a  false  position;  that 
In   the  end   it   will   prove   dangerous   to   our   peace.      •      •      • 

"This  act  has  automatically  placed  In  the  hands  of  foreign  na- 
tions, some  of  them  possibly  our  future  enemies,  the  decision  as 
to  with  whom  this  country  shall  carry  on  some  of  its  trade  and 
commerce.     •     •     • 

"In  case  of  a  Europ>ean  war,  we  should  see  ourselves  penalizing 
only  the  democracies.  The  only  certain  results  would  be  an  out- 
burst of  popular  feeling  which  would  force  Congress  to  drop  the 
embargo.  •  •  •  Such  a  change  of  rules  during  the  course  of 
the  war  would  almost  inevitably  mean  our  own  Involve- 
ment.    •     •     • 

"If  wholesale  attack  were  made  upon  women  and  children  by 
the  deliberate  destruction  of  cities  from  the  air,  then  the  Indig- 
nation of  the  American  people  could  not  be  restrained  from 
action.     •     •     • 

"I  fear  for  America's  ability  to  stay  out  of  a  prolonged 
war.     •     •     •" 

Is  this  President  Roosevelt  speaking?  No.  The  quotations 
come  from  five  Republicans,  in  the  following  order:  Representa- 
tive James  W.  Wadsworth  (Republican,  New  York),  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  former  Undersecretary  of  State 
William  R.  Castle.  Herbert  Hoover,  and  Alf  Landon. 

Foreign  policy  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 


Cost  of  Production  and  Attacks  Made  On  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  C.  MASSINGALE 

OF   OKLAHOfttA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  14,  1939 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  20,  last,  I 
addressed  the  House  the  second  time  this  session  on  the 
mechanics  of  H.  R.  2371.  which  is  the  cost-of-production 
bill,  and  is  the  same  as  S.  570.  In  that  address,  I  used 
cotton  for  illustration  and  showed  that  the  smallest  class 
of  cotton  farmers,  all  those  cotton  farmers  raising  2  bales 
of  cotton  or  less,  would  double  their  sinnual  incomes  from 
cotton  under  the  terms  of  my  bill.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  all  crops  co;ered  by  my  bilL    I  believe  this  siif- 


ficiently  answers  all  attacks  made  on  this  bill  by  those  who 
seem  deeply  concerned  because  the  bill  does  not  take  care  of 
the  tenant  farmer  or  the  small  farm  unit.  Certainly  a  bill 
that  will  double  the  annual  income  of  2.400,000  of  the  small- 
est cotton  farmers  out  of  the  2,700,000  total  number  of 
cotton  farmers,  ought  to  appeal  to  the  critics  of  this  meas- 
lu-e  who  seem  so  much  distressed  because  the  small  farmer 
is  not  taken  care  of  by  this  bill.  The  small  farmer  is  taken 
care  of  because  he  will  receive  the  cost  of  production  for  his 
products. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  dire  distress  of  the  cotton 
farmer.  H.  R.  2371  and  companion  bill  S.  570  will  accom- 
plish much  for  him.  These  bills  will  at  least  double  the 
income  he  now  gets  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  During  the  last  2  years  280.000  cotton  farmers 
have  been  turned  out  of  their  homes.  More  than  a  million 
people  that  heretofore  derived  their  living  from  the  cotton 
farms  of  the  South  cannot  in  the  future  derive  their  living 
from  the  cotton  fields  unless  there  is  a  change  from  the 
present  farm  program  to  the  principles  of  the  cost-of-pro- 
duction program  as  embodied  in  my  bill  and  S.  570.  Secre- 
tary Wallace  was  fight  in  his  statement  that  the  farmer 
cannot  have  either  cost  of  production  or  parity  price  for 
his  farm  products  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  Congress  has  just  voted  about  $1,250,000,000  for  the 
Agriculture  Department,  including  payments  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  trying  to  do  something 
for  the  farmer.  Even  if  the  full  appropriation  for  parity 
payments  and  for  soil  conservation  is  made  available,  the 
farmer  will  still  be  far  short  of  parity  prices  or  parity  of 
income,  much  less  receiving  the  cost  of  production. 

Farming  is  as  much  a  business  as  banking,  merchandising, 
or  manufacturing.  Everybody  that  engages  in  business  is 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  make  profits  from  which  he  can 
live  in  reasonable  security  and  decency.  The  American 
standard  of  living  for  labor  was  the  argument  upon  which 
the  tariff  wall  to  protect  manufacturers  was  built.  Surely 
nobody  would  deny  labor  his  hire  at  such  a  rate  of  pay  as 
will  enable  him  to  live  according  to  that  American  standard. 
The  tariff  is  a  fine  theory  for  the  laborer  and  the  manufac- 
turer that  hires  him.  and  both  are  helped  materially  by 
the  tariff,  though  less  than  15  percent  of  the  industrial  labor 
of  America  receives  any  protection  whatever  from  the  tariff; 
the  other  85  percent  goes  somewhere,  and  it  must  go  to  the 
manufacturer.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  all  of  it  goes  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer  he  employs. 

Now,  if  every  person  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  or 
were  a  laborer  working  for  a  manufacturer,  then  there 
would  be  no  particular  objection  to  a  tariff.  But  this  Is  not 
the  case.  These  two  classes  comprise  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  our  population.  At  the  inception  of  the  tariff 
theory,  it  was  recognized  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  spon- 
sor of  the  movement,  that  it  discriminated  against  agri- 
culture. He  said,  as  I  have  stated  before  in  these  discus- 
sions, that  he  would  not  favor  its  enactment  himself  if 
he  did  not  feel  that  Congress  would  speedily  pass  appropri- 
ate compensating  legislation  to  cover  the  losses  the  farmer 
is  compelled  to  take  by  reason  of  the  tariff.  In  truth.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  mistaken  about  the  speed  of  Congress.  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  slow-moving,  deliberative 
giant,  known  as  Congress,  is  not  going  to  be  aroused  from 
his  150  years*  slumber  to  repeal  the  tariff  law  within  the 
lives  of  any  of  us  who  are  now  Members  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress.  Then  we  owe  it  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  America  to  try  out  some  compensating  law  that  will  bring 
to  the  farmer  some  relief  from  the  recognized  unfair  eco- 
nomic status  he  has  found  surrounding  himself  for  the 
past  century  and  a  half.  The  tariff  forces  the  farmer  to  buy 
his  goods  from  the  American  manufacturer  who  is  pro- 
tected from  outside  competition.  Of  late,  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  make  it  possible  for  the  manufacturers  to 
send  their  products  to  foreign  countries  and  take  their  pay 
in  such  raw  products  as  they  may  wish  to  use  in  their  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States,  free  from  the  very  high  duties 
that  are  imposed  by  the  tariff  law  itself.  These  concessions 
to  the  big  manufacturing  interests  in  America  have  made 
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an  opening  In  this  tariff  wall  for  use  only  by  the  manufac- 
turers. 

The  fanner,  however,  does  not  have  the  privilege  to  slilp 
his  farm  products  abroad  in  exchange  for  foreign-made 
goods  imless  he  pays  the  full  tariff  duty  on  them.  It 
appears  that  wh.it  little  hope  the  tariff  left  for  the  farmer 
has  been  snuffed  out  by  tlie  trade  agreements.  With  the 
tariff  wall  In  front  of  him,  the  trade  agreements  back  of 
him,  and  stirrounded  by  lower  and  lower  prices  for  farm 
products,  and  forced  to  plant  fewer  and  fewer  £u;res  of  his 
land  each  succeeding  year,  the  farmer's  economic  ruin  will 
soon  be  complete.  If  he  raises  large  crops,  the  dollar  value 
Is  increased  to  make  the  prices  low.  If  he  raises  no  crops 
and  money  Is  cheapened.  It  does  the  farmer  no  good.  His 
economic  condition  could  hardly  be  worse.  If  he  raises  six 
bales  of  cotton,  he  has  to  give  two  bales  for  his  part  of  the 
tariff  tax.  and  one  bale  for  State  and  county  tax.  This 
leaves  him  and  his  family  three  bales  at  one-third  of  its 
value,  on  which  to  exist.  Indeed,  there  Is  little  if  ansrthing 
left  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  family  after  his  land- 
lord has  been  paid.  The  foreign  consumers  of  American 
cotton  want  that  cotton,  but  they  have  no  gold  to  buy  it 
with.  However,  they  do  have  ample  supplies  of  goods  made 
from  American  cotton  that  they  want  to  exchange  for  our 
raw  cotton.  But  the  tariff  law  will  not  permit  this  to  be 
done.  This  Is  the  realistic  situation  we  face.  The  princi- 
ples of  H.  R.  2371  and  companion  bill,  S.  570,  have  been 
offered  for  the  purjDose  of  protecting  the  American  market 
for  the  American  farmer  at  a  cost-of-production  price  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  American  manufacturer 
has  enjoyed  the  American  market  at  a  price  that  will  yield 
him  the  cost  of  production  for  his  products  and  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  with  his 
surplus  at  world  prices  In  the  same  manner  that  the  manu- 
facturer goes  into  the  markets  of  the  world  with  his  surplus 
at  world  prices.  We  should  trade  with  the  world  with  our 
surpluses  regardless  of  and  without  respect  to  forms  of  for- 
eign governments  in  just  the  same  manner  as  we  compel  the 
world  to  respect  the  form  of  government  of  our  own  choos- 
ing here  in  America. 

The  farmer  must  have  cost  of  production  If  he  Is  to  stay 
on  the  farm  and  live.  Secretary  Wallace  has  testified  to 
that  effect,  both  in  the  hearings  on  S.  570  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  In  the  hearings  on  H.  R. 
2371  before  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House. 
Hemmed  In  as  the  farmer  is  by  tariffs  and  trade  agreements, 
he  is  a  wanderer  In  the  wilderness  of  low  prices  and  con- 
tinuous reduction  in  the  nimiber  of  acres  he  may  plant;  he 
is  refused  any  exchange  or  swapping  rights  or  privileges  In 
handling  his  products  for  products  manufactured  abroad; 
he  Is  forced  to  buy  only  from  American  manufacturers  at 
tariff-protected  prices,  and  denied  the  right  to  sell  his  own 
farm  products  to  his  own  countiymen  except  he  enter  Into 
competition  with  the  coolie  labor  of  the  world;  just  imagine 
his  economic  status.  This  cost-of-production  bill  will  partly 
remedy  the  matter  for  him.  There  should  be  no  necessity 
for  a  cost-of-production  bill,  but  as  long  as  the  manufacturer 
has  protection,  It  is  a  manifest  wrong  to  the  farmer  not  to 
give  him  the  same  measure  of  protection  In  the  way  of 
compensation  to  him  for  the  loss  that  has  been  put  upon 
h^lm  by  the  tariff.  The  farmer  feels  that  he  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  the  whole  of  the  American  market  for  his  product 
as  the  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  his  products.  To  help  bring  this  about,  my 
bill  places  a  virtual  embargo  on  all  competing  agricultural 
Imports.  This  will  give  the  American  farmer  at  least  one 
delayed  right.  That  is  the  entire  American  market,  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  ability  to  supply  it.  This  will  be  nothing 
more  than  justice. 

Deny  the  farmer  this,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  have 
finished  him  as  an  economic  factor  in  the  sociology  of  Amer- 
ican life.  When  he  has  been  gotten  rid  of  or  eliminated  from 
our  social  life,  then,  indeed,  there  will  be  in  America  a  mon- 
ster of  such  mien  as  to  seriously  concern  us  for  all  time  to 
come.    It  means  that  there  will  be  upward  of  40,000,000 


people  who  wUI  be  set  adrift  economically.  These  people  do 
not  know  how  to  make  a  dollar  except  by  working  in  the 
cotton  fields.  The  few  sporadic  complaints  that  we  have 
heard  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  our  export  cotton  trade  and 
incidents  of  unemployment  necessarily  depending  upon  ex- 
port of  cotton,  may  have  been  disturbing,  but  if  this  thing 
should  break  out  in  all  its  fury — and  it  will  when  men, 
women,  and  children  are  hungry — ^many  of  us  who  are  sitting 
in  this  Congress  will  rue  the  day  that  we  became  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  theory  of  Senate 
bill  570  and  House  bill  2371.  These  bills  are  not  just  hap- 
penings. The  origin  of  this  theory  was  as  far  back  as  the 
p)anic  of  1920.  In  their  state  of  distress  the  farmers  of 
America  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  their 
financial  condition.  There  it  was  conceived  to  be  the  right 
of  the  farmer  to  receive  the  cost  of  production  for  his  prod- 
ucts raised  in  and  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Every 
farmers'  organization  in  America,  I  believe,  participated  In 
the  conferences  at  that  time.  The  Farmers'  Union  was 
there.  The  Grange  was  there.  Mr.  Jotm  Simpson,  of  Okla- 
homa, was  there;  and  Henry  A.  Wallace,  of  Iowa,  now  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  was  there,  as  was 
every  man  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 
The  cost-of-production  concept,  of  course,  had  its  origin  In 
business  long  before  1920.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  never 
thought  that  business  principles  should  be  made  applicable 
to  the  farm  business.  Since  that  time  the  business  of  farm- 
ing is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  as  a  business,  and. 
of  course,  entitled  to  its  cost  of  production.  It  is  significant 
that  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1928  in  address- 
ing a  Farmers'  Union  convention  in  Iowa,  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  desired  to  challenge  anybody  in  America  who 
said  that  the  principles  underlying  the  Farmers'  Union  cost- 
of-production  figures  were  unsound. 

It  appears  that  the  Farmers'  Union  is  not  what  It  used  to 
be.  When  the  cost-of-production  bill.  S.  570.  was  being 
heard  during  the  8  weeks  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  by  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House, 
the  national  and  many  State  ofiBcials  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
were  here  in  Washington,  supposedly  for  the  purpose  of 
gh'ing  their  comfort  and  support  to  the  passage  of  this  bilL 
But  they  appeared  before  neither  committee  either  for  or 
against  the  bill.  They  remained  as  silent  as  the  grave.  It 
suddenly  developed  that  they  must  have  been  here  as  guests 
of  somebody  that  was  carrying  a  dagger  for  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  The  papers  announced  that  Mr.  John 
Vesecky,  president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  upon 
coming  to  Washington  and  visiting  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, gave  out  an  Interview  In  which  he  outlined  In  sub- 
stance the  attack  that  some  of  these  present  farm  leaders 
have  launched  again-st  the  cost-of-production  bill.  The  pres- 
ent officials  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  take  the  po.«:ltIon 
that  John  Simpson  and  his  friends  and  coworkers  of  his  day 
were  laying  the  framework  for  sending  the  farmer  up  a  blind 
alley  to  be  wholly  discredited  In  a  welter  of  confusion,  chaos, 
and  failure.  This  cost-of-production  bill  Is  what  they  all 
stood  for  in  John  Simpson's  day.  Now,  however,  just  listen 
to  these  Farmers'  Union  leaders,  when  they  Issued  their 
brand-new  April  1939  attack  on  the  cost-of-production  bill, 
after  It  had  been  unanimously  passed  out  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  was  pending  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  consideration. 

This  is  what  they  had  to  say  after  the  8  weeks  of  hearings 
were  over: 

The  market  price  for  agricultural  commodities  and  the  many 
grade.=;  and  varieties  should  be  permitted  to  seek  their  natural  level 
as  determined  by  consumer  demand  In  the  course  of  normal  market 
operations  In  established  commercial  channels. 

The  words  just  quoted  are  the  Identical  words  of  the 
OfiBcials  of  the  present  set-up  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union. 
They  mean  that  John  Simpson  and  the  Farmers'  Union  of 
his  day  did  not  know  what  they  were  about.  They  mean  that 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  of  Iowa,  has  completely  changed  his  spots 
since  becoming  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  was  John  Simp- 
son's idea  and  the  idea  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  that  the  farmer's 
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hope  lay  in  the  cost-of-production  price  for  domestically  con- 
sumed farm  products.  The  cflBcials  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
of  today,  the  attackers  of  this  bill,  say,  "No;  there  is  nothing 
to  that  old  and  cherished  notion  of  the  Farmers'  Union." 
They  are  advising  now  that  everybody  get  out  of  the  way  and 
let  the  gamblers  in  the  market  places  handle  farm  crops  as 
they  please,  and  as  they  have  been  doing,  and  the  farmer 
will  be  happy.  The  quoted  thought  above  expressed  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  interference,  but  that  the 
only  thing  the  farmer  needs  is  to  let  the  market  price  lor 
commodities  seek  its  natural  level  as  determined  by  consumer 
demands,  is  a  complete  flip-flop,  a  reversal  of  the  history  of 
the  Farmers'  Union,  and  a  betrayal  of  the  great  spirits  who 
first  directed  them  in  the  cost-of-production  movement.  It 
means  that  the  Farmers'  Union  has  capitulated,  but  to  what 
and  to  whom  I  am  unable  to  say.  Why  these  modern  officials 
take  this  position  is  something  that  somebody  else  will  have 
to  ascertain  or  explain,  if  they  can. 

When  this  group  of  Farmers'  Union  officials  appeared  on 
the  battlefield  here  in  Washington  4  months  after  the  battle 
had  begun,  they  made  nine  belated  attacks  on  the  bill  and 
then  left  alternative  proposals.  In  one  attack  the  complaint 
was  that  the  tenant  farmer  and  the  small  farmer  would 
likely  l)e  imposed  upon  and  that  he  would  not  get  the  pro- 
tection that  he  should  have.  I  showed  in  a  recent  speech 
that  the  small  farmer  would  have  his  income  doubled  if  this 
cost-of-production  bill  should  be  passed.  That  certainly 
would  be  twice  as  good  as  he  has  now. 

Another  ground  of  attack  by  these  modern  ofRcials  is  that 
they  are  fearful  that  the  Secretary  of  Asriculture  would 
have  too  much  power.  The  authors  of  this  bill  do  not  feel 
that  way.  They  feel  that  the  farmer  would  be  liberated  from 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  that 
he  could  plant  what  he  wants  to  grow.  He  would  receive  for 
the  products  which  he  does  grow  and  which  are  consumed 
in  the  domestic  market  the  cost  of  production.  He  would 
get  the  world  market,  wliich  is  as  much  as  he  gets  now  for  all 
of  his  crops,  for  his  surplus.  Under  the  cost-of-production 
bill  the  Secretary  is  given  duties  to  perform,  not  powers  to 
assume.  He  is  required  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production 
according  to  a  rule  laid  down  by  Congress.  He  is  required 
to  announce  his  findings.  He  is  required  to  get  the  farmer 
the  cost  of  production  for  his  products.  He  is  required  to 
follow  a  rule  to  protect  the  American  farmer  from  competing 
agricultural  imports.  In  short,  uncontrolled  discretionary 
powers  are  taken  from  him,  and  he  is  given  definite  duties 
to  perform  to  bring  about  agricultural  prosperity. 

The  third  attack  is  that  somebody  in  testifying  for  the 
cost-of-production  bill  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mussolini 
called  in  the  wheat  growers  of  Italy  and  told  them  about 
how  many  bushels  of  wheat  he  wanted  the  farmers  of  that 
country  to  grow,  and  he  told  them  that  if  they  would  grow 
that  quantity  of  wheat  he  would  fix  a  minimum  price  to 
farmers  of  Italy  of  $2.12  per  bushel. 

The  farmers  of  Italy  raised  that  quantity  of  wheat,  and 
Mussolini  paid  them  $2.12  per  bushel  in  American  money, 
while  our  farmers  were  getting  from  40  to  60  cents  per  bushel 
for  their  wheat.  Now,  because  Mussolini  did  this  these  at- 
tackers say  that  the  present  bill  is  so  fascistic  as  to  give  them 
the  jitters  because  mention  of  the  fact  was  made  that  Musso- 
lini caused  the  farmers  of  Italy  to  get  so  much  for  their 
wheat.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  France 
was  doing  practically  the  same  thing.  France  was  paying 
her  farmers  $2  per  bushel  for  wheat  this  year,  while  our  farm- 
ers were  seUing  their  wheat  for  what  they  could  get — usually 
50  cents  per  bushel. 

Another  attack  made  by  the  presently  manned  Farmers' 
Union  is  that  cost  of  production  would  make  it  possible  to 
feed  foreigners  at  less  cost  than  we  can  feed  oiu-  own  people, 
and  some  of  them  take  the  jitters  again,  and  frantically 
exclaim  that  they  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  any  measure 
that  will  feed  at  a  lower  cost  the  producers  of  competitive 
articles  that  come  into  competition  with  American  farm  pro- 
duction. This  is  not  the  argument  of  friends  of  the  farmer. 
This  old  argument  was  borrowed  from  Andrew  Mellon  and 


Senator  Fess,  of  Ohio,  when  they  were  fighting  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill.  John  Simpson  whipped  these  gentlemen  into 
line,  and  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  was  passed,  though  vetoed. 

Another  attack  made  on  the  bill  is  that  the  present 
Farmers'  Union  oflBcials  are  afraid  that  the  farmers  cannot 
readily  sell  the  voliune  of  their  products  needed  for  domestic 
consumption  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  people  to  pay  the  cost-of-production 
price.  These  gentlemen  overlook  the  fact  that  the  main 
argument  that  supports  the  cost-of-production  price  is  that 
it  will  increase  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer.  If  you 
Increase  his  income,  which  you  can  do  by  giving  him  the 
cost  of  production  for  his  domestically  consumed  part  of 
his  products,  he  will  have  the  purchasing  power  to  put  all 
business  in  America  in  gear.  The  principle  of  national  pros- 
perity, based  upon  agricultural  prosjierity,  was  understood 
by  Governor  Roosevelt  in  the  campaign  of  1932  in  which  he. 
in  substance,  said  that  the  way  to  start  the  wheels  of  the 
mills  and  factories  to  turning  and  take  the  millions  of  Idle 
men  off  the  streets  and  put  them  to  work  in  private  industry 
was  to  give  the  farmer  a  price  for  his  products  above  cost. 
But  the  attackers  of  this  bill  have  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
and  they  want  prosperity  established  before  the  farmer  will 
be  allowed  to  sell  his  crops.  Their  position,  of  course,  is  too 
asinine  to  even  require  comment.  There  is  another  attaci 
made  by  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned.  They  are  much 
worried  because  they  are  afraid  that  under  this  bill,  wrong 
grades  and  classifications  will  be  made  of  farm  products 
which  will  mean  a  lower  price  than  the  farmer  ought  to  get. 
The  formula  for  price-fixing  in  this  bill  is  as  old  as  business 
itself.  Nobody  ever  thought  it  was  hay  wire,  unconven- 
tional, or  impractical  until  the  present  bunch  of  attackers 
came  into  Washington  to  kill  the  cost-of-production  bill. 
The  formula  for  determining  the  cost  of  production  is  the 
same  formula  that  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  and 
every  other  businessman  in  America  uses.  It  is  just  being 
applied  for  the  first  time  to  farm  business. 

These  attackers  come  in  now,  and,  in  their  wisdom,  say 
"It  can't  be  done."  The  most  regrettable  thing  about  these 
gentlemen  is  their  statement  that  while  it  cannot  be  done, 
the  idea  is  very  near  their  hearts.  That  statement  does  not 
ring  true.  They  make  specious  pretenses  of  their  own  sin- 
cerity. They  protest  too  much.  How  these  Farmers'  Union 
leaders  can  recognize  the  right  of  business  and  industry  to 
receive  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit  and  deny  the 
same  right  to  the  farmers,  whom  they  pretend  to  represent, 
is  more  than  a  reasonable  and  prudent  man  can  understand. 

Another  attack  on  the  bill  is  that  the  bill  applies  only  by 
its  terms  to  those  agricultural  commodities  entering  inter- 
state commerce,  and  the  attackers  are  afraid,  so  they  say, 
that  intrastate  commerce  will  not  be  protected.  These  gentle- 
men have  not  kept  up  with  the  way  business  is  done  in  this 
country.  They  are  afraid,  so  they  say,  that  there  will  be 
another  secession  in  America  among  the  48  States  of  the 
Union  if  the  farmer  is  given  cost  of  production  and  this  bill 
becomes  a  law.  Anybody  knows,  and  he  does  not  have  to  be 
an  oCBcial  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  to  know  it,  that 
Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  to  regulate  intrastate  commerce, 
and  that  it  can  only  deal  directly  with  interstate  commerce, 
but  he  knows  just  as  well  that  when  interstate  shipments  of 
cotton,  wheat,  or  anything  else  raised  on  the  farm,  will  bring 
the  cost  of  production,  inevitably  intrastate  cotton  or  wheat 
or  other  farm  products  is  going  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
state regulation,  and  intrastate  prices  will  be  raised  to  the 
same  plane  as  interstate  prices. 

The  next  attack  is  that  it  is  going  to  require  too  many  men, 
a  big  police  force— so  big  that  it  will  stagger  the  imagination. 
I  should  think  that  modesty  would  restrain  these  gentlemen 
just  a  little  and  that  their  fear  need  not  completely  unhorse 
them,  for  be  it  remembered — and  I  am  sure  that  these  gentle- 
men never  thought  of  it  at  the  time  they  made  this  attack- 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  now  88,800  employees 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  present  Farm  Act. 
They  have  about  87,000  too  many.  This  bill  is  designed  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Just  as  a  matter  of  idle  curiosity.  I  cannot  help 
from  wondering  if  too  many  Jobs  may  not  be  lost  to  the 
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faithful  88.300  on  the  Secretary's  pay  roll  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
into  law.  Perhaps  even  some  who  signed  the  letter  attacking 
the  cost-of-production  bill  may  be  separated  from  the  Sec- 
retary's pay  roll  if  the  cost-of-production  bill  were  to  become 
the  law.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  who  wrote  the  attack. 
I  am  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  Sscretary  Wallace  did  not 
write  it.  because  Secretary  Wallace  testified  that  the  cost-of- 
production  bill  was  the  only  remedy  offered  to  Congress  that 
would  give  either  parity  or  cost-of-production  prices  to  the 
farmer.  Such  cost-of-production  prices  would  only  raise  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  American  people  by  a  billion  dollars.  He 
further  testified  that  it  would  double  the  national  income  to 
farmers.  He  said  that  it  would  raise  their  income  from 
$7,500,000,000  a  year  to  $15,000,000,000  a  year.  The  econo- 
mists all  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  farmer's  part  of  the 
rational  income  multiplied  by  7  plus  will  indicate  approxi- 
mately the  national  income. 

If  this  is  true,  a  $15,000,000,000  cash  farm  Income  would 
mean  a  national  income  of  approximately  eighty-five  to  one 
hundred  billion  dollars  a  year.  Now,  it  is  estimated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  hve  in  the 
cities,  and  one-third  live  in  the  country.  If  this  one-third 
are  farmers,  they  will  have  their  Incomes  doubled  each  year 
under  the  cost-of-production  bill.  The  city  folks  will  re- 
ceive about  twice  as  much  increase  in  their  incomes,  because 
there  are  two  of  them  to  one  person  not  living  in  a  city. 
If  the  cost  of  living  would  be  raised  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
as  Secretary  Wallace  estimates,  if  the  cost-of-production  bill 
is  put  into  effect,  then  the  farming  class  of  people  will  be 
required  to  pay  one-third  of  that  billion  dollars  increased 
cost  of  living,  or  $333,333,333.33.  whUe  the  city  dweller  will 
have  to  stand  two-thirds  of  that  billion  dollars,  or  $666,666.- 
666.66.  for  his  part  of  it.  The  farmer  ought  to  be  glad  to 
pay  his  one-third,  or  $333,333,333.33  increase  in  his  cost  of 
living  out  of  the  increase  in  his  income  of  $7,500,000,000.  This 
Is  a  good  bargain.  Our  urban  friends  would  not  object 
to  paying  an  increase  of  $666,666,666.66  in  their  cost  of  liv- 
ing out  of  an  increase  of  fifteen  to  twenty  billion  dollars 
increase  in  their  annual  income.  This  is  not  only  a  good 
bargain  for  the  farmer — it  is  a  good  bargain  for  our  urban 
friends.  It  is  a  good  bargain  for  labor.  It  is  a  good  bar- 
gain for  the  whole  Nation. 

Another  attack  is  that  the  bill  is  poorly  drafted  and  that 
It  is  full  of  loopholes.  This  is  a  shoddy  argument.  This  is 
the  argument  that  is  always  used  by  enemies  of  liberal  legis- 
lation. However,  I  happen  to  have  been  on  the  committee 
that  prepared  the  bill.  We  procured  the  services  of  the 
most  expert  draftsman  of  legislation  in  Washington.  We  had 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  best  legal  and  practical  minds, 
both  in  Congress  and  outside  Congress.  We  had  the  benefit 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  20  members  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  of  the  25  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  You  may  be  sure  that  this  bill  was 
not  drafted  to  suit  the  notions  and  fancies  of  the  enemies  of 
the  American  farmer  or  the  enemies  of  the  cost-of-produc- 
tion principles  of  legislation. 

Now,  let  us  see  the  sudden  and  complete  change  of  front. 
In  1928,  before  Mr.  Wallace  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace,  he  made  a  speech  in  Iowa,  and  I  am  quoting  from 
that  speech: 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  farmers  $6,000,000,000  more  annually 
If  the  farm  housewives  are  to  have  the  modern  conveniences  in 
their  homes,  If  the  farm  children  are  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
an  education  as  the  children  In  the  cities  have.  All  this  would 
mean  an  Increase  In  price  of  farm  products — of  wheat,  com.  hogs, 
oats,  etc.,  of  at  least  60  to  70  percent.  It  would  mean  prices  ap- 
proaching the  standard  as  set  by  the  cost-of-productlon  committee 
of  the  Farmers'  Union.  A  fair  share  In  the  national  income  Is 
Just  what  the  Farmers'  Union  deflnltlon  of  cost  of  production 
means.  You  can  say  3rou  are  going  to  have  a  fair  share  in  the 
national  income  or  you  can  say  you  are  going  to  have  the  Farmers' 
Union  definition  of  cost  of  production. 

I  don't  say  the  Farmers'  Union  flgxires  are  exactly  right,  but  I  say 
the  principle  employed  is  absolutely  right,  and  I  would  challenge 
any  experiment  station  or  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  any  other  organization  to  prove  that  the  principles  back 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  cost  figures  are  vmsound. 

You  will  note  in  Secretaxy  Wallace's  speech  he  stated  that 
It  would  require  $6,000,000,000  annually  to  put  the  fanner 


on  about  the  same  plane  of  living  that  other  people  enjoy. 
This  bill  brings  the  farmer's  part  of  the  national  income  up 
to  approximately  $15,000,000,000  a  year.  To  accomplish  that 
Secretary  Wallace's  proposed  price  schedule  would  demand 
60  percent  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  of  1928.  In  1928 
cotton  was  worth  20  cents — 60  percent  of  20  cents  is  12 
cents — and  Wallace's  proposed  price  schedule  to  give  the 
farmer  his  just  part  of  the  national  income  would  require  a 
price  of  32  cents  for  lint  cotton. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  Henry  A.  Wallace,  the  speech- 
maker  of  1928,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  is  one 
and  the  same  person.  For  this  reason,  we  may  assume  that 
Secretary  Wallace  never  wrote  or  inspired  the  attacks  and 
criticisms  of  the  cost-of-production  bill  offered  by  the  ofiBcials 
of  the  Farmers'  Union. 

It  is  equally  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Farmers'  Union 
membership  of  today  are  just  as  much  in  favor  of  the  non- 
partisan, cost-of-production  farm  bill,  H.  R.  2371,  and  com- 
panion bill,  S.  570,  as  the  same  Farmers'  Union  members  were 
under  the  leadership  of  John  A.  Simpson.  The  same  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
that  supported  and  voted  for  the  principles  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  1933  and  1937  are  supporting  H.  R.  2371  and  S.  570 
today.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  not  changed 
their  minds  about  being  entitled  to  the  cost  of  production. 
The  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
that  supported  cost-of-production  legislation  in  previous 
ye';rs  have  not  changed  their  minds  today.  They  are  sup- 
porting cost-of-production  legislation  for  the  farmer  and  WiU 
vote  for  it  if  they  get  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  Farmers' 
Union  leaders  are  the  only  ones,  it  appears,  who  have  changed 
their  position. 

I  cannot  fully  understand  the  attack  or  the  things  that 
motivate  the  attack  upon  the  cost-of-production  bill  by  the 
Farmers'  Union  leaders.  Probably  the  farmers  of  America 
understand  this  better  than  I  do.  I  trust  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States  will  make  it  their 
business  to  ascertain  just  why  this  change  of  front  on  the 
part  of  their  ofiScials  on  the  cost-of-production  principles  of 
legislation.  There  is  plenty  of  time  left  for  the  individual 
membership  of  the  Farmers'  Union  to  find  out  why  their 
national  oflBcials  have  changed  their  attitude  on  the  cost-of- 
production  bill. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Senate  unanimously 
reported  the  bill  out  of  committee  and  recommended  its 
pas.sage  by  the  Senate.  The  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
Hoase  has  not  reported  the  bill  out.  May  I  advise  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  of  America  to  write  his  Congressman  and 
write  Members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  let  them  know  whether  or  not  he  favors  the  i^cost-of- 
production  bill  as  represented  by  H.  R.  2371  and  S.  570. 
Organize  and  hold  meetings  and  demand  of  your  national 
leaders  that  they  support  the  kind  of  legislation  that  you 
are  in  favor  of  having  the  Congress  pass.  Find  out  why  it 
Is  that  cost-of-production  principles,  so  popular  with  all 
farmers  of  the  John  Simpson  type,  has  been  condemned 
and  branded  as  too  unsound  for  the  present  ofl3cials  of  the 
Farmers'  Union. 

Most  of  our  larger  newspapers  that  are  in  the  habit  of 
condemning  practically  everything  that  the  common  people 
of  the  country  want,  criticize  the  cost-of-production  bill 
and  brand  it  as  poppycock  and  balderdash  and  as  a  "cock- 
eyed" economic  theory.  The  argument  is  that  it  is  pure  in- 
sanity to  try  to  fix  a  standard  cost  of  production  on  all 
farms  because  sometimes  it  rains  and  sometimes  it  is  dry 
and  sometimes  the  dust  blows  and  sometimes  the  grass- 
hoppers come,  and  for  that  reason,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  average  cost  of  production. 

The  farmer  is  used  to  this  kind  of  logic  and  does  not  ex- 
pect anything  better  from  such  papers.  I  think  I  know  that 
when  the  farmer  contemplates  growing  crops,  there  is  nothing 
quite  so  important  as  the  price  he  expects  to  receive  for  his 
products.  He  is  not  going  to  get  these  prices  if  he  has  to 
depend  upon  the  advice  of  such  papers  and  upon  the  advice 
of  the  oflScers  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  as  demon- 
strated in  the  recent  flop  of  their  attitude  toward  cost  of 
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production  for  farm  products.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  determine  the  average  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  lint  cotton  than  it  is  to  determine  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing a  ton  of  merchandise  from  New  York  City  to  Oklahoma 
City.  The  farmers  know  this  is  true.  The  boxcar  that  car- 
ries the  merchandise  has  many  lines  to  travel  over  en  route 
between  the  two  points.  The  coal  or  oil  that  is  used  for 
fuel  costs  more  In  some  of  the  regions  through  which  the 
boxcar  passes  on  some  routes  than  on  others.  Taxes  are 
more  in  some  States  than  in  ethers  through  which  the  train 
runs.  Yet  are  you  going  to  say  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  not  the  power  to  make  a  rate  that  is 
fair  to  the  railroads  and  fair  to  the  communities  through 
which  that  car  of  merchandise  passes?  So  it  is  with  the 
cost  of  production  for  farm  products.  The  balderdash  and 
poppycock  of  cost-of- production  theory  for  farm  products  is 
the  same  balderdash  and  jxippycock  and  is  just  as  cockeyed, 
and  no  more  so,  than  the  cost -of -production  theory  for  In- 
dustrial products. 

!I  will  agree  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff  that  discrimi- 
nates against  the  farmer  and  if  it  were  possible  to  have  a 
money  system  that  would  guarantee  a  dollar  of  stable  value, 
that  could  not  be  manipulated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  farmer, 
we  probably  could  get  along  without  cost  of  production  for 
farm  products.  These  things  have  not  been  controlled  for 
150  years.  I  am  unwilling  to  have  the  farmer  wait  another 
indefinite  time  for  some  relief. 
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I  HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  14.  1939 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  had  extended  into 
the  Congressional  Record  my  remarks  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act,  which  would  increase  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  contribution  for  old-age  assistance.  This  amend- 
ment, introduced  by  Senator  Connally,  of  Texas,  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  July  12,  1939. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  under  provisions  of  the  Con- 
nally amendment  the  Federal  Government  would  contribute 
$2  for  every  $1  which  a  State  raises  up  to  a  total  Federal 
contribution  of  $15.  Thus,  if  a  State  were  to  raise  $7.50.  the 
Federal  Government  would  contribute  $15,  making  a  total 
pension  of  $22.50. 

However,  it  now  appears  that  under  this  amendment  the 
Federal  Government  will  match  the  State  $2  for  $1  until  a 
total  amount  of  $15  is  reached,  after  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  match  the  States  dollar  for  dollar.  Under  this 
arrangement  a  State  raising  $7.50  would  receive  $10  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  return  for  its  first  «5  and  $2.50  for  its 
additional  $2.50.  making  a  total  pension  altogether,  including 
both  State  and  Federal  contributions,  of  $20,  or  $2.50  less  than 
the  figure  I  estimated  yesterday. 

It  should  be  said  here  that,  regardless  of  now  we  look  at  the 
figures,  the  old  people  of  our  poorer  States  are  receiving  but 
a  mere  pittance  of  what  is  actually  needed  to  live  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  decency  and  comfort.  As  I  remarked 
yesterday,  it  seems  a  shameful  thing  that  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  industry  and  the  upbuilding  of  this  Nation 
should  be  left  to  spend  their  last  days  in  a  state  of  dire  need 
and  deprivation. 

While  the  Connally  amendment  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
wiping  out  the  injustices  which  exist  between  the  aged  of  the 
poorer  and  richer  States,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
is  at  least  an  encouraging  indication  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  recognizing  its  responsibility  to  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  aged  of  the  Nation. 
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FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTION  IS  URGED 
BY  COMBUSTION  ENGINEER  IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  TRI- 
DISTRICT  NEWS,  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 
PUBLICATION 


Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Anthracite  Tri -District  News, 
official  organ  of  districts  1,  7,  and  9,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  by  Henry  de  Soto,  combustion  engineer: 

(By  Henry  de  Soto) 

The  anthracite  industry  has  b«»en  utterly  neglected  and  aban- 
doned to  an  abject  decadence.  Among  its  most  ruthless  enemie.? 
are  listed  extraneous,  heartless  bankers,  bounty-exacting  absentee 
owners,  the  ne'er-do-well  railroads,  its  powerless  operating  man- 
agements, and  last,  but  not  the  least,  ita  most  effective  competitor, 
the  petroleum  Industry. 

Wc  are  well  acquainted  with  the  undeniable  fact  that  fuel  oil 
Is  replacing  10.000,000  tons  of  domestic  size  anthracite  coal  annu- 
ally in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  In  the  year  1926-27  anthracite 
comprised  76  percent  of  the  fuel  used  for  domestic  heating  in 
Massachusetts,  while  by  1936-37  it  dropped  to  25  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  furnace  and  range  oil  consumption  grew  from 
4  percent  of  the  total  fuel  used  for  heating  In  Massachusetts  to 
48  percent.  Oil  has  replaced  anthracite  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000 
tons  yearly. 

The  growth  of  domestic  heating  oil  has  amounted  to  160  percent 
from  1930  to  1938.  The  proportion  of  oil  sold  for  heating  to  total 
Bales  of  gas.  oil.  and  fuel  oU  for  other  purposes  has  Increased  from 
11  pycent  in  1930  to  26  percent  in  1938.  These  percentages  are 
of  mcJre  critical  Importance  than  at  first  glance  estimated. 

However,  It  is  a  very  well-known  fact  that  the  petroleum  pro- 
ducers have  been  marketing  this  byproduct  of  their  refineries  nt 
a  less-than-cost  price  with  the  express  purpose  of  inducing  the  coal 
consumers  to  shift  to  their  less  expensive  fuel  oil.  yet.  with  the 
intention,  after  Its  need  Is  definitely  assured,  to  Increase  Its  value 
considerably. 

This  practice  Is  not  only  unethical  In  business  methods;  It  Is 
also  a  prearranged  scheme  to  gain  new  markets  through  the 
medium  of  their  surreptitious  access  into  the  confidence  of  a  sin- 
cere population  that  have  been  presently  led  to  believe  that  the 
existing  fuel  prices,  which  are  incompatible  to  reason,  will  be  main- 
tained Indefinitely. 

Thiis  has  been  the  marmer  through  which  the  petroleum  pro- 
ducers have  supplanted  anthracite  fuel  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  with  fuel  oil. 

This  exposition  of  an  overlooked  fact  needs  to  be  presented  that 
it  may  be  of  common  knowledge  throughout  the  anthracite- 
producing  fields  and  throughout  the  anthracite-consuming  fields. 

As  far  north  and  west  as  British  Columbia  the  same  complaint 
has  been  uttered  by  coal  producers  and  dealers.  Their  spokes- 
man. Mr.  M.  A.  Macdonald.  chairman  of  the  British  Columbia 
Fact-Pending  Commission,  expresses  his  views  thus:  "It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  oil  companies  to  make  gasoline  'pay  the  freight* 
Fuel  oil  IS  sold  In  British  Columbia  at  uneconomic  prices,  and  does 
not  carry  Its  own  fair  load  of  costs.  These  costs  are  unjustifiably 
shifted  to  gasoline.  Consumers  of  gasoline  have  for  many  years 
been  paying  excessive  prices  for  gasoline  to  enable  oil  companies 
to  sell  heavy  fuel  oil  at  a  loss.  Gasoline  users  have  therefore 
been  paying  In  effect  a  bonus  to  heavy  fuel-oil  users,  not  to 
benefit,  but  to  impair  the  local  coal  Industry." 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Macdonald  of  the  British  Columbia  Pact- 
Finding  Commission  is  the  same  statement  that  coal  producers 
and  dealers  in  the  eastern  United  States  can  readily  make.  It  is  an 
obvious  fact,  a  corruption  of  business  ethics  contrary  to  sane 
reason  and  established  methods. 

In  a  Federal-control  plan  of  the  petroleum  Industry  rests  the 
Immediate  recovery  of  the  anthracite  industry. 

This  proposal  is  hereby  addressed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Represent- 
atives  In   Congress,   to   the   anthracite   coal-producing   companies, 
I    to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  the  anthracite  region 
I    chambers  of  commerce,   and   to  the  Honorable  Arthur  H.    James, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  concurrently  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  embody  a  group  of  worthy  and  dependable 
:    men  well  acquainted  with  the  petroleum  Industry  with  the  pur- 
pose   of     formulating     a     Federal     control     plan     of     petroleum 
production. 

This  coiitrol  plan  Is  deemed  of  utmost  necessity,  because,  pri- 
marily, at  the  present   rate  of  tmregulated  production  and  un- 


checked consumption  the  domestic-oil  reserves  will  be  exhausted 
In  10  years  approximately;  secondarily,  the  petroleum  Industry, 
following  Its  present  trend  of  reckless  production  and  cutthroat 
competition,  is  detrimentally  squandering  the  short-lived  domestic 
reserves  of  a  very  necessary  product  which  Is  undeniably  a  very 
vital  part  of  the  growth  of  our  country  to  its  outstanding  posi- 
tion among  the  world's  nations;  tertlarlly,  the  national -defense 
plan  Is  unworkable  without  the  assurance  of  present  and  future 
domestic  supply  of  this  Important  product  so  much  necessary  as 
steamships'  fuel,  as  Diesel  engines'  fuel,  as  locomotives'  fuel,  and 
as  airplanes'  fuel 

The  Federal  control  plan  of  petroleum  production  should  per- 
form the  following  duties: 

(a)  Regulate  the  production  of  the  oil  fields  throughout  the 
Nation,  with  the  purpose  of  avoiding  xinnecessary  squandering  of 
petroleum  and  its  many  derivatives.  Mining  quotas  to  be  allocated 
to  the  different  fields  which  contain  companies  organized  efficiently 
enough  to  use  farsight  and  prudence  In  their  enterprises  without 
the  detrimental  recourse  to  censurable  squandering  of  the  mined 
product  with  its  resultant  overproduction  conducive  to  unfair 
competition  and  price  cuts. 

If,  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end,  it  might  be  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  a  subsidy  proportional  to 
the  required  curtailment  of  production,  such  procedure  should  be 
recurred  to 

(b)  Check  consumption  by  all  different  users.  Industrial  and 
domestic,  with  the  purpose  of  encouraging  economy  through  the 
medium  of  a  general,  national  educational  program.  The  "under- 
production price"  marketing  of  domestic  heating  fuel  oil  as  pres- 
ently done  should  be  curtailed. 

(c)  The  Federal  Government  should  proclaim  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  petroleum  products  for  domestic  heating  and  industrial 
power  purposes  throughout  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  coal- 
producing  fields  and  throughout  the  adjacent  regions  served  by  this 
commodity  which  possesses  reserves  that  will  survive  for  another 
4,000  years  at  the  least. 

Through  such  proclamation,  the  present  fuel  oU,  a  byproduct  of 
the  necessary  gasoline,  should  be  purchased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  a  fair  cost-plus  price  and  kept  In  reserve  for  future  use 
through  .storage  in  convenient  locations  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  stored  oil  will  be  of  ready  use  for  our  oil -burning  Navy,  the 
Diesel -powered  locomotives,  and  Diesel-powered  auto  trucks,  which 
are  extensively  Increasing  in  use. 

In  intelligent  apprehension,  item  (c)  Is  a  peremptory  coefficient  to 
the  realization  of  the  national -defense  plan. 

(d)  Should  a  compromise  be  necessary  in  the  formulation  and 
acceptance  by  the  oil  producers  of  Item  (c),  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  partly  provide  oil-fuel  preservation  for  the  national- 
defense  plan  and  partly  to  allow  the  much  harassed  coed  Industry  to 
gradually  recover,  should  levy  a  1-cent  Federal  tax  upon  every  gallon 
of  fuel  oil  sold  for  domestic  heating  and  for  Industrial  power 
purposes 

It  Is  worth  while  to  here  note  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  tax  fuel  oil  for  domestic  heating,  thus  enabling  the  oil  producers 
to  more  effectively  compete  with  coal  producers. 

Evidences  of  the  necessity  of  a  Federal  control  plan  for  the 
petroleum  industry  are  borne  by  the  following  facts:  (1)  that 
our  national  petroleum  reserves  are  but  13.000.000  barrels:  (2) 
that  our  yearly  unregulated  production  and  unchecked  consump- 
tion average  1,180.000.000  barrels:  (3)  that  at  that  rate,  allowing 
for  possible  discoveries  of  new  fields,  the  domestic  oil  reserves 
will  be  exhausted  in  10  years,  approximately;  (4)  that  the  limited 
oil  reserves,  accurately  estimated,  should  be  regulated  Intent  at 
preservation  as  a  national  defense  vital  commodity  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  employed  In  unfair  competition  against 
fuel  as  coal  which  has  reserves  that  will  survive  for  4.000  years  as 
per  actual  consumption;  (5)  that  the  100,000,000  barrels  of  fuel 
oil  annually  dumped  unnecessarily  In  the  competitive  market 
against  coal  should  be  preserved  by  Federal  regulation  for  future 
lean  years  of  oil  scarcity. 

It  Is  well  to  point  out  the  following:  That  the  demand  for  fuel 
oil  for  use  in  Diesel  engines  has  Increased  to  the  extent  that, 
approximately,  2  years  hence,  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  divert  much 
of  the  refinery  product  that  presently  goes  to  supply  the  demand 
for  the  domestic  heating  market;  that  the  number  of  trucks  built 
with  Diesel  drives  are  Increasing  in  such  a  number  that  another 
large  demand  for  fuel  oil  will  have  to  be  satisfied;  and  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  that  the  present  marine  transportation  depends  to 
a  60-percent  extent  on  fuel  oil,  which  trend  will  Increase  In  an 
immediate  future  to  100  percent;  that  the  economy  of  Diesel 
engine  drive  is  such  that  Its  use  will  continue  even  after  the 
expected  decline  of  production  of  petroleum. 

Therefore,  the  growth  of  demand  for  fuel  oil  and  Diesel  oil 
which  has  been  relatively  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  of 
gasoline  demand,  will  result.  In  the  Immediate  future.  In  the 
substantial  and  unannounced  Increase  of  the  price  of  fuel  to 
an  unpredictable  new  level,  rendering  It  unattainable  by  the 
domestic-heating  consumers. 

A  technical  summary  of  the  progress  made  during  the  near 
past  in  the  artificial  production  of  oil  will  further  reveal  the 
need  of  Federal  control. 

Two  artificial-oil  processes  are  in  operation  In  Europe.  These 
are  the  Bergius  process  for  the  hydrogenatlon  and  liquefaction 
of  coal,  and  the  Flscher-Tropsch  process  for  the  catalytic  synthesis 
of  hydrocarbons  from  water  gas. 

Our  Pittsburgh  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  produced  artificial  oil  from  coal  using  the  Bergius  process  of 


h3rdrogenatlon.  and  has  Informed  the  scientific  world  that  from 
100  pxjunds  of  soft  coal  they  have  produced  10  gallons  of  oil  which 
in  turn  have  been  refined  to  produce  8.3  gallons  of  gasoline. 
Yet,  they  Inform,  the  production  cost  is  too  high  for  commercial 
production  as  the  cost  of  the  flnl5hed  product  will  render  It 
prohibitive,  and  that  gasoline  derived  from  the  process  will  need 
to  sell  for  approximately  50  cents  a  gallon. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  took  occasion 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  corn-pork-lard 
crisis  which  confronts  us,  and  just  a  moment  ago  I  received 
a  somewhat  startling  communication  from  a  high  German 
oflBcial  in  this  country  revealing  that  Germany  is  in  the 
market  for  millions  of  pounds  of  American  lard,  that  she  is 
a  potential  buyer  of  approximately  250,000.000  pounds  of 
lard  annually,  and  that  this  German  official  is  at  the 
moment  empowered  by  his  country  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  this  pork  product.  Yet  circumstances 
are  such  that  the  American  farmer  loses  this  market. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  obtained  for  me  by  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Michener],  I  desire  to  submit 
for  the  further  consideration  of  Members  of  the  House  repre- 
senting not  only  corn-hog  States  but  also  the  cotton  States — 
because  they  likewise  have  a  vital  interest  in  this  serious 
situation — a  communication  I  have  just  received  from  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Tannenberg,  first  secretary  of  the  German  Embassy. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  during  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury we  have  exported  as  high  as  214,000,000  pounds  of  lard 
to  Germany  in  one  year.  In  1938  our  exports  reached  an 
all-time  low  to  that  country  of  only  1,380.000  pounds. 

As  we  Members  from  the  corn-hog-cotton  States  prepare 
for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  great  corn 
and  lard  surpluses  tomorrow,  we  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  circumstances  which  have  cut  off  the 
American  farmers'  flow  of  export  lard  to  this  particular 
coimtry,  which  once  ranked  among  our  best  foreign  markets. 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  years  1910  to  1914  an  average 
of  51  percent  of  all  American  lard  production  was  exported, 
and  that  Germany  took  31.3  percent  of  those  exports.  In 
the  years  1925  to  1929  our  lard  exports  were  about  45  percent 
of  our  production  and  again  Germany  took  more  than  a 
quarter  of  our  exported  lard — averaging  about  26.6  percent. 

Germany  was  our  second  best  lard  customer  in  1929  when 
we  exported  from  American  farms  into  German  trade  chan- 
nels 214,933.000  pounds  of  lard  in  a  year  when  our  produc- 
tion totaled  1,763,143,000  pounds. 

In  1934 — although  we  had  a  production  of  1.340,796,000 
pounds  of  lard  In  this  country,  Germany  ceased  being  such 
a  good  customer  and  took  only  26.608,000  pounds  and  her  lard 
purchases  continued  to  decline  until  last  year — 1938  she  took 
only  1,380,000  pounds,  or  less  than  1  percent  of  our  total 
lard  exports. 

The  American  fanner  is  entitled  to  know  the  reason  for 
the  loss  of  this  export  market.  He  is  also  entitled  to  have 
Congress  and  other  official  here  at  Washington  give  more 
serious  attention  to  the  facts  which  reveal  that  one  of  our 
lard  customers  once  took  over  31  percent  of  our  lard  exports 
and  now,  still  in  need  of  millions  of  pounds  of  American 
lard,  purchases  less  than  1  percent  of  our  export  last  year. 

I  have  previously  stated  this  is  of  interest  to  the  cotton 
farmer.  I  am  authoritatively  advised  that  even  at  this  mo- 
ment the  German  spindles  which  were  built  and  constructed  to 
spin  American  staple  cotton  are  being  changed  so  as  to  spin 
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Brazilian  cotton.  There  is  no  great  secret  about  this.  Must 
the  German  people  change  their  diet  and.  after  using  hog 
lard  as  a  cocking  fat  for  almost  a  century,  will  they  now  turn 
from  lard  from  American  farms  to  vegetable  and  jungle  oils, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  animal  and  fish  oils  which  will  pour 
into  that  country  from  other  nations? 

In  view  of  an  already  diminished  export  cotton  market 
and  a  crisis  in  the  corn-hog- lard  situation  in  this  country  we 
find  the  German  people  at  this  time  wearing  clothes  made 
of  synthetic  fiber  instead  of  American  cotton  they  have 
purchased  for  more  than  a  century,  and  they  are  now  send- 
ing whaling  expeditions  to  the  South  Pole  for  whale  oil 
Instead  of  depending  upon  the  historical  American  lard 
market  for  their  fats.  It  is  high  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  recapture  some  of  the  agricultural  exports  markets  which 
have  heretofore  so  benefically  served  the  American  farmer. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  German  people  being  ready 
to  again  consume  our  agricultural  products. 

We  have  Government  estimates  of  4,793,000  head  more 
of  hogs  on  farms  January  1.  1939,  than  there  were  the  year 
previous,  and  estimates  that  there  were  8.246,000  head  of 
sows  bred  for  spring  farrowing  as  compared  with  6,815,000 
head  last  year.  Assiuning  that  the  size  of  the  litters  will 
be  the  same  we  would  have  some  52,557,000  head  of  pigs 
as  compared  to  43.437.000  a  year  ago.  Accordingly,  we  can 
assume  a  material  increase  in  the  production  of  hogs  and 
lard  in  1939  over  that  of  1938  of  1.076,152.000  pounds. 

Hogs  are  rapidly  increasing  on  farms.  Germany  wants 
lard  and  pork  products  generally;  Germany  is  trying  to  get 
the  poundage  from  America.  It  is  now  time  to  remove  the 
anchor  from  around  the  market's  neck  so  that  lard  can 
move  into  consumption  and  hogs  can  be  sold  at  a  price  level 
which  will  permit  the  farmer  to  carry  on  his  business.  Con- 
gress is  in  session,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  can  well  afford  to 
remain  here  until  some  kind  of  a  plan  is  worked  out  that 
will  permit  goods  to  be  traded  in  between  countries  and 
people  be  fed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  letter  addressed  to  me  today  by  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Tannenberg: 

Deutsche  Botschaft. 
Washington,  D.  C.  den  14.  Juli  1939. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Crawford:  I  Just  saw  your  splendid  state- 
ment In  yesterday's  Congressional  Record  en  the  hog  and  lard 
situation  confronting  you  here  m  this  country,  and  I  desire  to  say 
that  we  have  historically  used  American  hog  lard,  and  even  at  this 
moment  are  In  the  market  for  your  lard,  your  cottonseed  oil,  and 
other  agricultural  products. 

It  is  needless  to  advise  you  that  we  can  and  will  pay  In  the  same 
manner  and  kind  In  which  we  have  always  paid.  In  the  same  kind 
of  noncompetitive  Industrial  goods  for  which  there  has  always  been 
a  ready  and  useful  market  in  your  country,  as  there  has  always  been 
ft  similar  market  in  our  country  for  your  agricultural  products. 
^  When  I  was  In  Germany  last  fall,  I  had  occasion  to  disctiss  with 
our  competent  departments  the  question  of  American  lard,  and 
was  officially  advised  that  there  exists  an  unlimited  market  for 
this  product  and  that  we  could  at  this  moment  take  at  least  an 
annual  supply  of  250.000.000  pounds  of  American  lard.  The 
Embassy  has  now  authority  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
American  suppliers  for  this  quantity. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  Germany  no  longer  receives  the 
same  tariff  treatment  extended  to  other  nations,  but  despite  this 
handicap  we  continued  to  buy  of  your  goods  for  more  than  400,- 
000,000  reichsmarks  last  year.  It  was  not  until  after  additional, 
countervailing  duties  were  imposed  upon  all  dutiable  German 
goods  that  the  trade  with  the  Umted  States  feU  to  the  lowest 
levels  in  decades. 

Aj  American  exporter  recently  sent  me  the  February  23  issue  of 
a  trade  Journal  entitled,  -Grain  and  Livestock  Herald,"  which 
on  Its  editorial  page  contains  an  article  on  Germany  and  the 
American  Hog  Market.  This  article,  to  my  mind,  describes  the 
true  status  of  this  country's  relations  with  Germany  so  far  as  the 
possibility  of  marketing  American  agricultural  products  In  Ger- 
many is  concerned.  May  I  take  the  opporttinity  of  enclosing  this 
copy  of  the  Journal  in  question  anrf  also  a  market  letter  issued  by 
the  Chicago  firm  of  Pickell-Danlel  on  February  17,  1939,  which 
llkevr-se  exhibits  very  interesting  statistical  data  on  Germany  and 
the  Export  Lard  Trade  of  the  United  States.  I  should  appreciate 
It  if  you  would  kindly  return  these  two  enclosures  to  me  at  your 
convenience. 

I  am.  my  dear  Contrressman  Crawtoro, 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Wilhelm  Tannenbero, 
First  Secretary  of  Embassy, 
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Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  desire  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
closing  of  this  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  the 
remarkable  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  committee,  who  are  devoting  and  dedicating 
their  services  to  the  best  interest  of  their  country  and  per- 
forming this  service  without  ostentation  or  public  display. 
Like  true  soldiers  they  are  working  with  all  the  spirit  which 
men  of  profound  sincerity  can  summon,  and  their  achieve- 
ments in  scientific  research  and  technical  Investigations 
speak  for  themselves. 

My  work  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  brought 
me  in  contact  with  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  vice  chairman;  Dr. 
George  W.  Lewis,  director  of  aeronautical  research;  Mr.  John 
F.  Victory,  secretary;  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Chamberlain,  as- 
sistant secretary;  and  as  long  as  the  ccnmiittee  has  men  of 
their  ability  and  devotion  to  duty,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment need  not  fear  the  future  insofar  as  aircraft  develop- 
ment is  concerned  if  the  Congress  will  only  give  them  the 
necessary  funds  for  research  work.  I  am  confident  the  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  will  meet  their  responsibilities  without 
equivocation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  on  several  occasions  the 
Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory  at  Langley  Field, 
Va..  and  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  work  that  is 
being  done  at  that  laboratory  in  aeronautical  research,  air- 
craft structural  research,  and  other  technical  service;  and  to 
learn  that  most  of  the  youthful  personnel  there  are  men  se- 
lected entirely  from  civil-service  lists  resulting  from  examina- 
tions for  the  different  grades  in  aeronautical  engineering  and 
other  required  branches  of  engineering.  They  are  the  cream  of 
the  students  from  our  greatest  universities  and  technical 
schools;  a  loyal.  efBcient,  and  zealous  group  of  young  engi- 
neers performing  a  great  service  to  their  country  and  inspired 
by  the  character  and  ability  of  the  men  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  National  Advisory  Commit^tee  for  Aeronautics. 
The  facilities  at  Langley  Field  should  be  supplemented  by 
similar  or  improved  facilities,  one  on  the  west  coast  and  one 
in  the  interior:  all  working  in  harmony  with  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  and  with  private 
aircraft  builders. 

A  statement  by  Dr.  Bush  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  when  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  for  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  was  under 
consideration,  contained  much  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation, and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  quote  the  statement: 

In  the  early  history  of  aviation,  airplanes  were  very  simple  struc- 
tures which  were  considered  satisfactory  if  they  could  rise  from  the 
ground.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  the  airplane  became 
a  military  weapon  and  was  later  adapted  to  purposes  of  transpor- 
tation and  commerce.  The  increasing  demands  of  military  and 
commercial  aviation  for  large  high-speed  and  long-range  types  and 
the  rapidly  altering  technique  of  aerial  combat  have  created  a 
multiplicity  of  problems  which  can  be  solved  only  by  continuous 
and  well-planned  research.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  to  meet  these  research  demands. 

Aeronautical  research  can  be  classified  in  two  broad  and  over- 
lapping divisions.  There  is  applied  research,  in  which  problems  are 
attacked  with  a  view  to  immediate  and  practical  solution  and  long- 
range  fundamental  research,  in  which  a  general  aeronautical  prob- 
lem Is  thoroughly  investigated  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  theoret- 
ical and  practical  basis  for  the  solution  of  both  future  and  imme- 
diate problems. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  Importance  that  the  committee, 
because  of  research  and  test  work  requiring  Immediate  attention, 
has  found  it  necessary  to  stispend  for  the  present  important  long- 


range  fundamental  research  projects.  This  is  a  serious  matter, 
since  It  Is  these  long-range  fundamental  researches  which  lead 
to  important  new  developments  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  leading  place  in  military  and  civil  aero- 
nautics. 

Aeronautical  research,  to  be  successful,  requires  a  wide  variety  of 
special  research  equipment.  Wind  tunnels,  for  example,  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  definite  tjrpes  of  research  investlga^ 
tlons.  It  is  feasible  to  make  some  aerodynamic  investigations  in 
small  wind  tunnels  'vlth  cheap  models.  In  other  cases  large-  or 
full-scale  models  are  required  to  give  practical  data.  There  are 
also  special  Investigatlcns  requiring  wind  tunnels  for  producing 
vertical  gusts  and  free-flight  Investigations  demanding  a  wind  tun- 
nel which  can  Itself  be  inclined  at  various  angles. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics to  design  and  construct  new  equipment  to  supplement 
and  to  replace  or  modernize  existing  research  equipment  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  military  and  commercial  aviation  in 
the  rapidly  advancing  science  of  aeronautics. 

The  crisis  in  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1938  brought  forcibly  to  world- 
wide attention  the  overshadowing  influence  of  air  power  In  inter- 
national affairs.  The  realization  by  the  public  that  aircraft  had 
been  built  in  great  numbers  and  developed  to  a  point  where  they 
were  capable  of  operating  at  high  speeds  over  long  distances  with 
large  bombing  loads  thrust  upon  the  world  a  new  concept  of  national 
defense.  The  Imminent  prospect  of  noncombaunts  being  subject 
to  Indiscriminate  attack  by  aircraft  stirred  the  imagination  and 
fears  of  all  people.  The  sudden  and  rather  general  appreciation  of 
the  potentialities  of  modern  air  power  Is  a  highly  significant  event 
which  has  changed  the  whole  concept  of  adequate  national  defense. 

The  history  of  1938  bears  witness  as  to  how  one  nation  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years,  by  concentrating  its  scientific  and  industrial 
resources  largely  on  the  development  of  air  power,  could  gain,  for 
the  time  being,  a  dominating  position.  The  continued  effectiveness 
of  an  air  arm,  however  large,  is  dependent  upon  constant  progress 
In  the  new  engineering  science  of  aeronautics.  The  efficiency  of  an 
air  force  is  approximately  in  direct  proportion  to  the  emphasis  that 
is  placed  upon  scientific  research  in  aeronautics,  combined,  of 
course,  with  engineering  development,  production,  and  training. 

What  has  happened  during  the  past  few  years  that  has  so 
greatly  increased  the  relative  importance  of  air  power  in  the 
national -defense  programs  of  nations?  Of  first  Importance  are 
the  contributions  of  research  laboratories  which  have  so  greatly 
extended  the  speed,  range,  and  carrying  capacity  of  aircraft. 
Methods  of  construction  also  have  been  Improved.  These  have 
Included  a  trend  toward  designs  of  aircraft  that  would  make  pos- 
sible the  duplicating  of  many  of  the  parts  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  thus  has  an  approach  to  mass  production  been 
made.  Although  the  designs  of  military  aircraft  of  the  different 
categories  and  the  manufacturing  methods  employed  in  the 
United  States  have  not  differed  widely  from  those  in  Europe, 
nevertheless,  in  Europe  the  larger  quantities  manufactured  have 
led  to  greater  progress  toward  mass-production  methods. 

Once  a  nation  has  embarked  upon  a  program  intended  to  de- 
velop its  air  strength  to  maximum  effectiveness,  the  provision  of 
adequate  laboratory  research  facilities  and  the  training  of  skilled 
research  personnel  become  of  fundamental  importance.  The 
major  European  powers  at  the  present  time  are  engaged  on  rela- 
tively large  aircraft  building  programs  which  are  being  prosecuted 
under  feverish  pressure.  Mere  numbers  of  aircraft,  however,  are 
not  In  themselves  sufficient  for  an  adequate  modern  air  force. 
Superiority  In  the  air  depends,  as  It  did  during  the  Great  War. 
more  upon  the  speed,  maneuverability,  reliability,  and  rugged- 
ness  of  aircraft,  than  it  does  upon  mere  numbers.  It  is  of  Just 
as  great  Importance  as  It  ever  was  that  the  aircraft  be  of  the 
most  efficient  design.  The  advances  in  aeronautical  science  are 
so  rapid  that  some  types  of  military  aircraft  may  be  obsolete 
within  2  years.  It  is  therefore  not  only  good  policy  from  financial 
considerations  but  also  vital  from  the  standpoint  of  national  de- 
fense that  American  aircraft  have  superior  performance  or  a 
performance  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  potential  enemy.  This 
principle  necessitates  serious  consideration  of  American  aero- 
nautical research  and  experimental  facilities. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
wisely  supported  what  has  heretofore  been  considered  a  liberal 
program  of  scientific  research  In  aeronautics.  This  program  for 
years  was  in  advance  of  that  of  other  nations,  and  the  result  was 
that  American  aircraft — civil  and  military — have  for  years  had 
superior  performance,  efficiency,  and  safety.  In  the  commercial 
field,  where  direct  evidence  Is  available,  this  Is  proved  by  the 
large  number  of  Amerlcan-bullt  commercial  airplanes  used  by 
foreign  air  lines. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  progressive  nations  are  making  sacri- 
fices and  expending  their  national  energies  and  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  their  military  air  forces  and  advancing  their 
air  commerce. 

You  will  find  in  the  hearings  on  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1940  other  statements  of  equal  interest 
and  of  a  technical  nature  given  by  Dr.  Bush.  Dr.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Victory,  and  Mr.  Chamberlin,  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Members  of  the  House  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  brilliant  leaders  in  aeronautical  research 


who  know  their  business  and  can  state  It  In  terms  the  non- 
professional can  understand.  I  commend  them  to  you  as 
experts  in  their  line  and  gentlemen  all. 


Arkansas    State    Sunday,    Washington    Memorial 
Church,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  14.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  E.   C.   GATHINaS,   OP  ARKANSAS 


Mr,  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Washington  Me- 
morial Church  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  each  State  has  her  own 
Sunday,  and  recently  I  was  proud  to  be  in  attendance  at 
the  Arkansas  State  Sunday  at  this  church,  which  service  was 
sponsored  by  the  Arkansas  State  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

At  this  time  I  respectfully  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a  short 
address  which  I  made  at  this  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Friends  of  the  Arkansas  State  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  distinguished  guests.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  indeed  proud  to  participate  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixteenth 
anutial  State  Sunday  under  the  auspices  of  the  D.  A.  R.  of  Arkansas. 

I  feel  honored  in  being  asked  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  today 
and  I  assiu-e  you  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  do  my  bit.  because  I 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  anything  and  everybody  connected 
with  this  organization. 

I,  therefore,  count  this  meeting  as  one  of  the  events  In  my 
life  to  be  remembered.  There  comes  to  all  of  us  transfiguring 
moments  when  the  skies  seem  to  dip  down  and  embrace  our 
lives,  when  the  soul  is  swept  by  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  and  melts 
Into  a  great  current  of  intense  thought  and  feeling.  This  Is  such 
a  moment  for  me. 

We  admire  the  members  of  the  D.  A.  R.  for  the  things  that  you 
have  done.  We  admire  you  for  what  you  are  at  the  present  tlmo 
and  for  your  future  plans  and  hopes. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  smnmanze  briefly  the  past  years  of  your 
activities.  I  think  I  would  tell  the  story  that  is  told  of  Mark 
Twain's  first  visit  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  As  he  stood  looking  out 
upon  miles  upon  miles  of  water  before  him  his  host  asked,  "What 
do  you  think  of  our  ocean,  Mr.  Clemens?"  To  which  Mr.  Clemens 
replied,  "It  seems  to  be  a  huge  success." 

On  the  outset  I  would  not  be  a  true  citizen  of  Arkansas  If  I  did 
not  bring  to  those  individuals  In  this  audience  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  our  great 
Commonwealth  some  word  concernmg  that  State. 

Arkansas  has  had  a  romantic  past.  When  Hernando  De  Soto 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in  1541,  after  a  long  and 
despyerate  struggle  through  the  Jtmgles  of  the  South,  he  entered  the 
region  now  known  as  Arkansas,  thus  becoming  its  discoverer.  He 
found  the  country  well  pwptilated  with  natives  of  a  fine  type — tall, 
strong,  and  brave.  The  Spaniards  did  not  remain  to  settle  in  this 
land,  but  after  the  death  of  their  leader  made  their  way  to  the  Gulf. 

In  1682  they  were  followed  by  the  famous  French  explorer,  the 
Sleur  de  La  Salle,  who  reached  the  Arkansas  country  in  the  month  of 
March  of  that  year.  He  there  planted  a  post,  on  which  he  hung  the 
arms  of  France,  as  notice  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  claimed  by 
that  country.  The  first  actual  settlement  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  made  in  1686  by  Henri  de  Tontl.  at 
Arkansas  Post,  which  afterward  became  the  residence  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  Governors  In  succession  as  the  country  changed  hands. 
This  post  was  the  headquarters  for  missionaries  in  early  days,  and 
became  an  Important  trading  station  during  the  first  period  of 
American  occupation. 

Of  the  name  of  Arkansas  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  idea 
that  It  was  produced  from  the  word  "Kansas"  by  the  addition  of 
the  French  prefix  "arc,"  a  bow.  Is  only  another  of  those  foolish 
attempts  to  explain  a  name  by  its  sound.  That  this  theory  Is 
utterly  without  foundation  Is  proved  by  the  form  In  which  it  ap- 
pears In  the  original  French  and  Spanish  documents — (Oc-con-sah) . 
The  best  authorities  agree  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  Is  un- 
known but  that  It  Is  undoubtedly  of  Indian  origin,  probably  the 
name  of  a  tribe  or  village,  and  was  pronounced  originally  as 
Oc-con-sah.  The  name  was  first  applied  by  white  men  to  the 
principal  river,  which  bisects  tiie  State  diagonally,  from  northwest 
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to  southeast.  Marquette  and  other  French  explorers,  as  well  as  the 
Spanish,  use  the  spelling  "Alltansas"  or  'Akansaes."  Much  argu- 
ment has  taken  place  as  to  whether  the  name  should  be  pro- 
nounced Ar-kan-saw  or  Ar-kan-sas.  The  original  spelling.  Oc-con- 
8ah,  certainly  favors  the  first,  though  no  doubt  the  French,  who 
first  adopted  it  from  the  Indian,  gave  the  last  syllable  the  sound  of 
"sah"  rather  than  "saw."  At  any  rate  Ar-kan-saw  has  been 
adopted  by  the  State  legislature  as  the  legal  pronunciation. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  Arkansas,  as  a  trading  post, 
retained  its  wild  frontier  ways,  including  the  custom  of  duelling, 
longer  than  some  of  the  other  States,  that  It  was  given  the  nick- 
name of  the  "Toothpick  State."  in  reference  to  the  famous  bowie 
knife.  Invented  by  Col.  Jim  Bowie,  who  fell  In  the  Texan  War. 

But  Arkansas'  claim  to  greatness  does  not  lie  inclusively  in  the 
history  of  her  past.  This  Imjxirtant  Commonwealth,  the  twenty- 
fifth  in  rank  in  population,  and  the  twenty-sixth  in  point  of  size, 
currently  commands  the  admiration  of  the  entire  Nation. 

"Arkansas."  says  Bruce  Barton.  "Is  where  the  Southland  meets 
the  great  Southwest.  '  Geographically,  the  State  lies  directly  south 
of  Missouri,  west  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  north  of  Louisiana, 
and  east  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Its  area.  53.335  square  miles. 
Is  as  large  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  combined. 

The  highlands  of  the  State  lie  to  the  north.  East  and  south  of 
the  highlands  is  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  area,  comprising  27.620 
square  miles  and  c-onslstlng  of  some  of  the  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive land  in  the  Nation.  Rich  in  agriciiltural  and  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  oil  and  gas,  Arkansas  invites  both  agriculturist  and 
Industrialist. 

Arkansas  has  the  climate  of  the  balmy  South  temp?red  by  the 
Invigorating  atmosphere  of  the  highland  country.  Extremes  of 
either  heat  or  cold  are  seldom  experienced.  Winters  are  com- 
paratively short  and  mild.  Snow.  ice.  and  freezes  of  consequence 
rarely  occur  except  in  the  extreme  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  and  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Ozark  area.  The  summers 
are  modified  by  the  mountain  ranges,  streams,  forests,  and  refesh- 
Ing  south  winds  blowing  off  the  Gulf. 

Arkansas'  1930  census  reported  a  population  of  1.854.482  with 
74.1  percent  white  and  25  8  percent  Negro.  Of  the  white  p>opula- 
tlon  99.3  percent  are  native-born  Americans  and  73.2  percent 
native-born  Arkansans. 

Arkansas  cities  and  towns  are  clean,  well  managed,  and  afford 
up-to-date  civic,  social,  and  educational  advantages  Public  schools, 
city  and  rural,  are  accredited  and  on  a  par  with  those  of  other 
States.  In  the  higher  education  group  are  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  five  State-supported  colleges,  seven  church -supported 
colleges  and  accredited  Junior  colleges.  Public  elementary  and 
eecondary  school  enrollment  approximates  82  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  years. 

Thus  Arkansas  answers  the  labor  and  social  questions.  A  low 
density  of  population,  no  overcrowded  communities,  and  adequate 
civic,  social,  and  educational  advantages. 

Can  anyone  therefore  blame  us  Arkansans  from  exclaiming,  "God 
bless  Arkansas!"  We  would  not  part  with  one  atom  of  her  soil  or 
one  line  of  her  history.  Would  that  with  the  discrlptive  power  and 
vtvld  imagery  of  Byron  I  might  portray  the  lives  and  actions  of  her 
heroes  and  statesmen.  Would  that  I  were  gifted  with  the  sublime 
and  soaring  melody  of  Milton  that  I  might  charm  the  world  with 
the  song  of  her  glory.  But  even  then  I  should  be  unable  to  repro- 
duce the  verdure  of  her  fields,  the  grandeur  of  ner  hills,  the  bright- 
ness of  her  skies,  and  the  patriotism  of  her  people. 

One  factor  that  has  exerted  a  great  and  all-Influential  force  In 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  that  patriotism  is  the  organiza- 
tion under  whose  auspices  we  are  here  assembled — the  Arkansas 
State  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1890  a  number  of  American  women,  believing  that  to  be  the 
desc«ident  of  a  RevolutionaiTr  soldier  was  an  honor  worth  per- 
petuating, organized  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
That  it  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  many  American 
women  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  present  membership  of  the 
society  numbers  almost   150.000  patriotic  daughters. 

The  first  president-general  of  the  order  was  Mrs.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, whose  hiisband  was  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  national  society  was  organized. 

The  first  chapter  In  Arkansas  was  organized  at  Little  Rock  In 
December  1893  by  Mrs.  Clifton  R.  Breckenrldge.  with  12  charter 
meml)ers  Mrs.  W  A  Cantrell  was  the  first  State  regent.  Tlie  first 
State  conference  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Marlon  in  Little  Reck  on 
February  22.  1909.  called  by  Mrs.  John  McClure.  then  State  regent. 
At  that  time  there  were  but  four  chapters  in  the  State.  The  work 
of  the  State  conference  stimulated  an  interest  In  the  order  and 
during  the  next  year  eight  new  chapters  were  organized. 

Since  then  the  growth  of  the  order  In  the  State  has  been  satis- 
factory to  the  memt)ers,  and  all  the  chapters  have  contributed 
liberally  In  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  public  libraries,  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  historic  relics,  documents,  etc.  Fur- 
thermore, every  Individual  daughter  has  worked  with  diligence  to 
pecure  for  her  State  and  Nation  that  ideal  condition  of  affairs 
wherein  the  Ideals  upon  which  this  country  was  founded  «'^'«»^ii 
•gain  be  the  goal  of  every  citizen. 


The  Importance  of  this  latter  activity  cannot  be  too  highly  em- 
phasized, especially  when  we  take  cognizance  of  a  trend  that  has 
had  the  tendency  to  become  prevalent  during  the  past  two  decades, 
particularly  since  the  World  War.  I  refer  to  the  miscellaneous 
efforts  to  belittle  our  national  traditions  and  heroes.  Many  books 
have  been  written  In  which  national  characters  have  been  held 
up  to  ridicule.  It  has  too  often  become  the  "smart"  thing  among 
so-called  Intelligent  people  to  scoff  at  patriotism  and  to  assume 
a  cynical  attitude  toward  our  national  traditions  and  institutions. 
Even  in  some  of  our  schools  patriotism  is  regarded  lightly.  These 
facts  warrant  our  attention  and  challenge  our  devotion  to  our 
country. 

You  and  I.  alike  descendants  of  men  who  fought  for  freedom 
In  the  stirring  days  of  the  American  Revolution,  believe  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  country  that  was  bom  of  their 
efforts  and  of  their  sacrifices,  conceived  In  liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  humanity  and  Justice. 

For  my  part  I  subscribe  most  heartily  to  that  stirring  toast 
attributed  to  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur:  "Our  country!  May 
she  always  be  right!  But  our  country,  right  or  wrong!"  I  am 
aware  that  this  sentiment  has  been  criticized  In  recent  years.  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  those  who  say  conscientiously  that  we 
should  never  be  parties  to  the  support  of  that  which  Is  wrong,  but 
I  am  equally  aware  of  that  Inherent  quality  of  human  nature 
that  binds  people  together  In  support  of  those  they  love.  If  a 
member  of  a  family  gets  Into  trouble,  even  though  it  may  be 
entirely  his  own  fault  and  the  result  of  actual  wrongdoing,  it  is 
the  first  Instinct  of  those  closest  to  him — the  members  of  his  own 
family — to  rally  to  his  aid.  and  to  see  him  through,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  securing  Justice  for  him.  If  that  Is  true  of  the 
human  family,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  Is. 
It  Is  equally  true  of  the  larger  family — the  Nation. 

The  memories  of  the  glorious  past,  the  achievements  of  our 
splendid  statesmen,  the  heroism  of  our  great  military  will  always 
be  preserved  within  our  hearts.  Our  presence  at  this  patriotic 
shrine  Is  evidence  of  that  fact.  Our  task,  however,  like  theirs.  Is 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  our  day.  to  make  sure  that  we 
bequeath  to  our  posterity  the  liberties  their  efforts  gave  to  us. 

We  must  have  the  heart  to  meet  present  emergencies  or  such 
celebrations  as  this  are  worse  than  useless.  We  must  realize  that 
the  principles  of  human  liberty  are  not  safe  until  we  Inscribe 
them  In  letters  of  living  light  in  the  hearts  and  In  the  minds  of 
our  people.  We  must  Inspire  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed  of 
other  governments  with  a  love  for  our  own  sacred  traditions  and 
Institutions.  We  must  retain  by  our  own  perseverance  the  Insti- 
tutions of  government  which  are  the  natural  inherent  preroga- 
tives of  mankind  everywhere.  We  must  make  democracy  secure 
for  our  own  posterity  by  our  loyalty  to  Its  principles. 

We,  therefore,  have  a  duty  to  perform,  a  responsibility  to  carry 
forward,  an  Ideal  to  perpetuate.  The  challenge  of  the  so-called 
new  modern  totalitarian  state,  which  holds  that  religion  and  gov- 
ernment cannot  continue  in  accord,  must  be  exposed  by  those  who 
believe  In  the  liberties  for  which  our  Nation  was  established.  All 
these  heresies  against  democracy  spring  from  the  same  source. 
They  are  the  offspring  of  communism,  or  fascism — of  the  despot 
and  the  dictator.  They  are  fostered  through  the  enforced  igno- 
rance of  suppression  of  a  subjected  people.  Democracy  must  tri- 
umph and  with  it  religion,  and  men  must  be  free. 

Our  forefathers  built  into  the  fiber  of  our  national  life  a  funda- 
mental concept  which  every  true  patriot  should  cherish.  It  Is  the 
Ideal  of  democracy.  Here  we  have  preserved  the  human  rlghta 
of  economic  opportunity,  social  equality,  religious  liberty,  freedoni 
of  speech,  press,  and  petition.  Military  regimentation,  dictatorship, 
and  suppression  of  public  will  are  foreign  to  us.  A  matchless 
record,  one  no  dictatorship  can  equal — one  that  speaks  well  for 
a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people.  Let  us  all,  therefore, 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  patriotic  defense  of  democratic  processes, 
methods,  and  expressions  of  citizenship  under  any  and  all  con- 
ditions. 

I  am  certain  that  we  can  depend  upon  the  Arkansas  State 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  for  its 
undiminished  and  unswerving  support  In  this  patriotic  activity. 
Its  chapters,  among  the  many  hundreds  In  this  country,  are.  In 
reality,  glowing  hearthstones  of  patriotism.  It  is  by  labors  and 
by  sacrifices  such  as  have  been  made  by  the  Arkansas  D.  A  R.  that 
careful,  affectionate,  and  accurate  records  have  been  and  are 
being  made  of  men  and  women,  of  happenings,  of  events,  of 
undertakings,  of  movements,  of  opinion,  and  of  action  that  are 
worth  remembering.  Your  society  and  other  societies  like- 
minded  bring  these  records  together  and  make  of  them  a  hearth- 
stone en  which  the  fire  of  patriotism  continues  to  burn  with  the 
bright  flame  of  100  percent  Americanism! 

And  In  years  to  come,  when  the  history  of  this  age  Is  written 
by  the  Impartial  thinker,  who  at  that  distance  of  time  may  be 
able  to  gain  a  right  perspective  and  may  then  be  able  to  say 
which  were  the  most  striking  features  in  ovir  national  develop- 
ment. It  may  well  turn  out  that  he  will  point  to  the  birth  of 
our  new  Interest  In  that  supreme  patriotism  which  was  born  In 
the  hearts  of  those  heroes  who  suffered  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
which  has  been  kept  alive  and  glowing  by  the  valiant  efforts  of 
their  daughters,  as  being  among  the  events  of  first  Importance. 
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Meat  Imports  in  One  Week— Foreigners  Not  Only 
Competing  With  Our  Farmers  But  Also  With  Our 
Cooks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  14.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  CARL  H.  WILKEN  LISTING  IMPORTS  OP  MEATS 
AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW   YORK 
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Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  herein  a  letter  froirf  Mr.  Carl  H. 
Wilkcn.  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  secretary  of  the  Raw  Materials 
National  Council,  listing,  shipments  of  foreign -produced 
meats  admitted  to  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  period  of 
1  week.  It  will  be  noted  from  a  perusal  of  the  imports  listed 
here  that  this  meat  is  not  only  produced  abroad  but  much  of 
It  comes  in  already  cooked.  Therefore  the  conclusion  is  evi- 
dent that  these  imports  constitute  unfair  competition  not 
only  for  our  farmers  but  also  the  culinary  profession  of  the 

United  States, 

SioTJX  Crrr,  Iowa,  March  29.  1939. 
Hon.  Vincent  P.  Hahrincton, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  During  the  past  8  years  there  has  been  a 
wave  of  propaganda  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  value  of 
foreign  trade  Farmers  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
to  be  greatly  benefited  but  the  proof  Is  In  the  pudding.  Facts 
are  facts,  and  I  submit  the  following  table  showing  Importa  at 
one  "seaport.  New  York,  for  the  week  ending  March  10: 
Point  of  origin  and  commodity: 

Argentina:  ^"^^"''/^"^ 

Canned  com  beef „o' Zol 

Roast  beef  in  tins o^n  ^ 

Brazil:    Canned   corn    beef 270,000 

Canada: 

Fresh   chilled    pork   cuta i'tan 

Fresh   frozen   ham '  a^t 

Fresh  frozen   beef   livers ^i 

Fresh    frozen   beef   cuts - '^77 

Smoked    sausage ^^J 

Smoked    bacon o^' qTt 

Denmark:   Cooked  ham  In  tins '    ol 

Eiigland:    Meat   paste    in    Jars 80 

Estonia: 

Cooked    ham    In   tins 00 

Smoked    bacon  ._. 1,  oon 

Cooked   picnics   In  tins 'en" 

Cooked  pork  loins  In  tins 

Tinned  cooked  pork  butts 

Prance:   Liver  paste  in  tins 

Germany: 

Cooked  ham  In  tins. ^^^ 

Smoked    hams n  ofti 

Smoked   sausage i.^io 

Holland:  _.  -^ 

Cooked  ham  in  tins --  120.760 

Cooked   pork   loins   In  tins t' ion 

Smoked    hams oa  «or 

Tinned    cooked   shoulders —     24,080 

Cooked  picnics  In  tins nt^i 

Cooked  pork  butts  In  tins ool 

Tinned  liver  paste *'*'* 

Hungary: 

Cooked  ham  In  tins o«' onl 

Cooked   picnics   In    tins c' 7cA 

Cooked  pork  loins., 5,760 

Irish  Free  State: 

Smoked    bacon ,   o^n 

Smoked    hams o7'?qo 

Italy;  Smoked  sausage <ii,a^^ 

Lithuania: 

Cooked  ham  In  tins c' to^ 

Cooked  picnics  In  tins 6.187 

Paraguay:  Beef  extract  In  tins 1,653 

Poland: 

Smoked  bacon ooaa 

D.  3.  pork  butts '  S?? 

Ckx)ked  ham  In  tins 143.901 


Point  of  origin  and  commodity — Continued. 

Poland— Continued.                                                    Amount.  pounOs 

Cooked  pork  butts  In  tins ^'^^q 

Cooked  shoulders  In  tins ^' ^fo 

Cooked  picnics  In  tins ^' oto 

Cooked  pork  loins  In  tins 2.952 

Rvmianla: 

Cooked  hams  In  tins o     ioi 

Cooked  picnics  in  tins 20,533 

Switzerland : 

Granulated  bouillon 227 

Bouillon  cubes -  ^*^% 

Soup  tablets 3.462 

This  record  Is  from  the  National  Provlsloner.  the  magazine  of  the 
meat-packing  and  allied  Industries.  And  the  farmers  arc  told  of  the 
surplus  while  their  markets  are  thrown  open  to  all  nations  so  that 
we  may  have  prosperity.  It's  a  great  game  of  raiding  the  American 
market. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Carl  H.  Wilken, 
Secretary,  Raw  Materials  National  Council. 


The  $4,000,000,000  Lending  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARltS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  E.  AUSTIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13,  1939 


WEEKLY       COLUMN       FROM       FAIRFIELD       COUNTY.       CONN.. 

NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to- extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  the  following  weekly 
column  written  by  me  and  published  in  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.,  newspapers,  under  date  of  June  29,  1939: 

From  where  I  sit  In  Congress  and  attempt  to  give  you  the  high- 
lights of  legislation,  the  most  Important  happening  of  the  week  did 
not  occur  In  Congress  at  all.  From  the  stunning  effect  on  many 
Members  of  Congress  It  certainly  did  concern  Itself  with  this  body. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  epoch-making  letter  sent  to  Senator 
Byrnes  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  which  letter  was 
proposed  what  Is  now  known  as  the  $4,000,000,000  lending  plan. 
Under  formerly  prevailing  conditions  ruch  a  bombshell  would  have 
thrown  confusion  into  the  minds  of  your  Representatives,  but  so 
accustomed  have  they  now  become  to  such  emanations  from  the 
source  of  all  wildcat  expenditures  that  It  was  received  more  In  an 
attitude  of  resignation.  ^ 

During  the  8  years  of  the  present  administration  money  has  been 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  States,  counties,  and  municipalities 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  other  Instances  projects  have 
been  financed  in  part  by  the  Government.  Now  a  departure  ap- 
pears which  is  technically  called  a  self-liquidating  program.  In 
honeyed  words  it  is  explained  that  as  expense  will  ensue  to  the 
Government  (which,  of  course,  means  the  taxpayers  ultimately), 
but  that  the  huge  sum  entailed  will  be  given  to  those  who  can  use 
It  and  then  paid  back  with  Interest  within  a  certain  period  of 
years  It  has  apparently  occurred  to  someone  that  there  Is  still 
money  In  the  pockets  of  the  private  Individual,  which  money  has 
not  been  touched  by  the  extensive  system  of  taxation  now  existent 
and  which  must  be  reached  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Consequently  an  attractive-looking  bond  lt<  to  be  offered  to  the 
private  Investor,  who.  according  to  well-Informed  sources,  has  still 
been  trying  to  save  at  least  some  of  his  capital  from  the  searching 
eyes  of  the  tax  expert.  A  low  rate  of  Interest  is  Intriguing.  A  pe- 
culiar twist  of  the  "self-liquidating  plan"  is  the  idea  that  as  repay- 
ments come  in  these  amounts  again  will  be  loaned,  and  the  vicioiis 
circle  continued.  If  anyone  has  one  of  my  recent  articles  In  mind, 
wherein  the  public  debt  was  discussed,  he  naturally  wonders  how 
four  billions  can  be  added  to  our  present  Indebtedness  without 
passing  the  legal  limit  of  the  public  debt.  The  attempt  Is  made 
skUlfully  to  evade  this  Issue  by  considering  this  loan  as  no  part 
of  the  public  debt  for  which  the  Government  is  responsible.  Why 
It  does  not  hold  Its  place  on  the  books  as  a  contingent  llabUlty 
remains  to  be  explained. 

SUGAB-COATED  PTLLS 

Let  us  Imagine  that  your  town  desires  to  extend  its  niunlcli»l 

plants   such  as  sewers,  hospitals,  public  buildings,  and  so  on.    Let 

us   also  suppose   that   your   town   has  a   bouded   liabUlty   beyond 

which   It  cannot  go  without  legislative   approval  on  the  part  of 

1   your  general  assembly.     Let  us  assume  also  that  for  reasons  manl- 

!   fold  your  citizens  are  already  taxed  to  the  limit  ol  their  ability 
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to  pay  to  supDOrt  your  town.  In  some  wildly  enthusiastic  public 
meeting  a  majority  of  yoxir  fellow  citizens  vote  a  project  easily  taken 
care  of  because  the  Federal  Government  will  finance  It  aa  a  loan  at 
low  Interest. 

Don't  you  think  that  some  morning  Its  most  ardent  advocates 
will  awaken  to  the  knowledge  that  what  appeared  free  must  be  paid 
for,  and  that  a  high  tax  has  become  higher  and  that  participation 
in  foolish  anance  has  proven  a  costly  venture?  Assessments  laid 
upon  property  owners  may  be  defaulted,  and  In  the  end  the 
municipality  will  pay.  and  pay  good  and  plenty.  Sugar-coated  pills 
are  sweet  to  the  taste  until  the  coating  melts  away. 

Many  of  the  Congressmen  with  whom  I  talked  felt  that  some  of 
this  program  might  pass  the  Congress.  All  were  unanimous  in 
believing  that  the  section  which  had  to  do  with  the  lending  of 
$500,000,000  over  a  period  of  2  years  to  foreign  governments  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  commodities  and  other  goods  in  this  coun- 
try had  no  chance.  Let  us  take  some  of  our  South  American 
neighbors  who  are  still  in  default  to  private  Investors  In  this 
country.  The  Johnson  Act  passed  by  Congress  prohibited  loans  to 
nations  In  default.  The  President  explains  his  new  scheme  by 
stating  that  the  defaulters  were  talked  into  borrowing  money  from 
us  by  high-power  salesmen  really  against  their  wUl.  He  claims 
that  such  debts  should  not  be  held  against  the  debtors.  Can  you 
follow  this  argimicnt? 

It  does  not  take  a  wUd  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  prophesy 
that  If  the  law  can  be  circumvented  in  this  way  loans  to  European 
nations  still  in  our  debt  can  perhaps  be  made.  Would  you  favcr 
lending  Great  Britain.  France.  Italy  a  few  more  billion  dollars  to 
Increase  their  armaments  even  though  purchased  in  this  country? 
The  result  would  be  that  borrowers,  whether  In  South  America  or 
In  Europe,  would  buy  American  goods,  as  they  once  did,  with  a 
^nsequent  but  fleeting  prosperity.  It  has  ultimately  eventuated 
tiiirt^we  furnished  both  the  mtjney  and  the  goods.  Call  It  high 
financ>rc5ll  It  Government  participation,  call  it  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  call  It  anything  you  please.  It  all  amounts  to  this — that  Uncle 
Sam  once  again  would'  be  Santa  Claus.  To  such  a  concept  I  have 
been,  and  am.  unalterably  opposed.  I  stand  for  sound  money  and 
sound  finance  and  a  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

CHANGED  ATmtJDE  NEEDED 

All  Of  US  Who  have  given  this  thought  In  the  past  few  days  reach 
the  same  Inevitable  conclusions.  The  first  Is  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  another  Instance  of  Government  competition  against 
private  capital  and  private  Industry.  If  my  memory  serves  me, 
about  2  years  ago  a  nigh  Government  official  warned  the  banks  of 
this  country  that  if  they  did  not  loosen  up  and  lend  the  money 
of  theu:  depositors,  even  with  frail  security,  to  business,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  compelled  to  go  into  the  banking  business.  It 
rather  looks  as  If  this  were  putting  the  threat  into  effeci. 

The  results  of  the  "self-liquidating  plan"  could  have  only  the 
most  deleterious  effect  upon  the  banking  system  of  our  country. 
Apparently  nothing  by  way  of  investment  would  be  left  except  the 
purchase  of  these  new  Federal  bonds.  Industrial,  utility,  even 
municipal  bonds  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Business  is  stagnant 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  on  a  definite  upward  trend.  Investors  are  ready 
and  willing  to  put  their  savings  Into  business,  but  not  with  con- 
ditions as  they  are.  Why  not  change  the  entire  sulmlnistratlon 
attitude  toward  business?  Then  and  not  luatll  then  will  capital  be 
forthcoming.  This  plan  will  absolutely  negative  any  such  invest- 
ment in  private  business  by  the  individual.  Governors  of  States, 
mayors  of  cities,  heads  of  miuiiclpalltles  must  think  twice  before 
adopting  this  plan. 

The  second  conclusion  Is  the  more  devastating.  Look  at  this 
plan  as  you  will.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  extension  of 
the  spending  program  adopted  by  the  present  administration  carried 
on  without  cessation,  and  even  now  not  only  showing  no  sign  of 
success,  but  actually  plunging  us  deeper  into  financial  stress. 

It  Ls  more  "pump  priming "  dressed  up  in  new  clothes  and 
presenting  a  more  specious  appearance.  It  is  once  more  a  pre- 
tended stimulus  to  industry  bused  upon  a  theory  Just  as  fallacious 
as  Its  predecessors  had.  All  of  ovu-  borrowings  and  spendings 
have  been  Intended  to  bring  about  recovery  and  to  restore  the 
national  Income.  Nothing  but  disappointing  results  have  followed. 
Some  new  scheme  such  as  this  has  been  prophesied  for  the  last  6 
months  in  Congress.     Here  it  is. 

A   THOTTGHT   FOB   TH«   PtJBLIC 

Let  us  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  There  is  an  election  In  1940 
and  the  New  Deal  Is  on  the  defense.  The  exploitation  of  our 
financial  structure  for  political  purposes  may  play  an  important 
part  in  the  launching  of  this  "self-Hquldatlng  plan."  This  plan 
may  furnish  a  temporary,  and  temporary  only.  Increase  In  Industry 
calling  for  capital  goods;  It  may  Increase  employment  through 
mimlclpal  projects;  it  may  give  a  seeming  picture  of  prosperity. 
A  pubhc  project  contemplated  under  this  plan  Is  finished  and  then 
comes  the  lay-off.  Private  business  and  Industry  under  natural 
and  not  artificial  policies  have  one  turnover  following  another  and 
a  continued  and  progressive  Improvement.  Every  thinking  man 
and  woman  in  this  country  should  bear  this  In  mind  and  separate 
actual  and  lasting  good  from  political  maneuvering. 

Let  me  be  counted  among  those  who  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
unsound  money,  unsound  financial  theories,  unsound  business 
principles,  unsound  Government  poUcles.  Interference  with  private 
business  rights.  Government  competition,  all  measxires  which  may 
result   m  inflation  or  repudiation 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  24.  1939. 


Wage  and  Hour  Textile  Code 

EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  14.  1939 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  estimable  and  amiable 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Bryson]  gave  an  in- 
terview to  the  press  on  July  1  which  has  just  been  called 
to  my  attention. 

As  reported  under  a  Washington  date  line,  the  article 
quoting  Mr.  Bryson  is  as  follows: 

SOtJTHESN    GOVERMORS    ASSAIUED    FOR    STAND REPRESENTATIVE    BRTSON, 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA,    CRITICIZES    WAGE- HOUR    LAW    OPPOSITION 

Washington,  July  1. — Two  southern  Governors.  FYank  N.  Dixon, 
Of  Alabama,  and  Hugh  Wlilte,  of  Mississippi,  were  lambasted  to- 
night by  Representative  Joseph  R.  Bryson.  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 
as  "not  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  South"  In  their  opposition 
to  the  Wage  Hour  Act,  and  declared  the  people  of  the  South  "are 
Just  as  much  in  favor  of  placing  a  floor  under  wages  and  a  ceiling 
over  hours  as  the  people  of  any  other  section  of  the  Nation." 

Representative  Bryson  said,  "Strangely  enough  we  find  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi,  a  State  with  only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  textile  Industry  within  its  borders,  and  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, a  State  with  only  7.2  percent  of  the  textile  Industry,  appear- 
ing at  this  hearing  on  textile  wages  and  hours  (Textile  Industry 
Committee  hearing  now  being  held  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  32 '2  cents  minimum  wage).  This  Is  to  be  sharply  con- 
trasted with  the  fact  that  southern  Governors  representing  such 
States  as  South  Carolina,  with  22.1  percent,  and  North  Carolina 
with  23.1  percent  of  the  textile  Industry  have  not  intervened  in  this 
matter." 

The  South  Carolinian  declared  that  "unfortunately  the  appear- 
ance of  these  Governors  at  the  hearing  might  prove  somewhat  mis- 
leading to  those  of  the  general  public  who,  in  recent  weeks  Have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  attitude  and  actions  of  these  Gov- 
ernors represent  an  effort  to  save  the  textile  Industry  of  the  South 
from  destruction  by  the  wage-hotir  law." 

While  In  the  quoted  portions  of  the  article  Mr.  Bryson 
neither  "assailed"  nor  "lambasted"  Governors  Dixon  and 
White,  It  seems  to  me  that  his  major  premise  is  utterly 
fallacious.  He  regards  it  as  strange  that  the  Governors  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  should  appear  and  testify  at  the 
hearing  on  textile  wages  and  hours  because  Alabama  has 
only  7.^2  percent  of  the  textile  industry  of  America  and  Mis- 
sissippi only  0.8  percent.    He  says: 

This  is  to  be  sharply  contrasted  with  the  fact  that  southern 
Governors  representing  such  States  as  South  Carolina  with  22  1 
and  North  Carolina  with  23.1  percent  of  the  textile  industry  have 
not  intervened  in  this  matter. 

He  describes  the  appearance  of  these  Governors  at  the 
hearing  as  unfortunate  and  fears  that  it  might  prove  some- 
what misleading. 

Most  respectfully  I  submit  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  to  the  Nation — no  matter  what  may  be  their  views  with 
respect  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  wage-hour  bill  or 
its  administration — that  any  citizen  is  entitled  to  exercise, 
without  criticism,  the  right  of  free  speech  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  fact  that  two  citizens  of  our  Republic, 
whose  appearance  aC  the  hearing  in  Atlanta,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Bryson  1  calls  strange  and  un- 
fortunate, happen  to  be  Governors  of  sovereign  States  does 
not  deprive  either  of  them  of  his  right  of  free  speech.  But 
Governors  have  not  only  a  right  to  speak  but  a  duty  when- 
ever, in  their  judgment,  any  interest  of  the  people  they  serve 
is  jeopardized.  It  can  make  no  possible  difference  how  large 
or  how  small  that  interest  may  be. 

Neither  Governors  Dixon  nor  White  claimed  any  right  to 
speak  for  any  State  other  than  his  own.  They  are  no  more 
to  be  criticized  for  speaking  than  are  the  Governors  of  South 
and  North  Carolina  for  not  speaking. 

While  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  transcript 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Governor  White,  I  have  a  copy  of 
Governor  Dixon's.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  append  hereto 
Governor  Dixon's  statement  in  full,  in  order  that  you  may 
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pass  judgment  upon  It.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  a  clear,  cogent, 
scholarly  presentation  of  irrefutable  facts,  deserving  the  most 
respectful  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  national 
prosperity.  The  profound  impression  made  by  Governors 
Dixon  and  White  is  evidently  the  cause  of  my  distingxiished 
colleagues  ccmpaint.  It  is  natural  for  us  all  to  squirm  when 
the  opposition  scores  so  powerfully. 

statement  of  gov.  frank  M.  DIXON,  of  ALABAMA 

We  appear  in  support  of  the  recommendation  of  the  minority  of 
Industry  Committee  No.  1,  not  with  the  purpose  or  Intent  of  arguing 
for  a  low-wage  level  for  our  people,  nor  Joining  with  any  of  those 
who  might  seek  to  bring  this  condition  about,  but  solely  because  we 
have  been  forced  to  the  belief  that  In  the  administration  of  the  act, 
particularly  the  set-up  of  Industry  Conunlttee  No.  1.  and  the  deci- 
sion of  a  majority  of  that  committee,  the  interests  of  the  wage 
earners  have  been  lost  sight  of  and  th«  act  Is  being  used  as  a 
weapon  In  the  economic  warfare  which  now  and  for  more  than  100 
years  past  has  been  waged  by  the  industrialists  of  the  North  against 
the  people  of  our  southern  region. 

The  economic  exploitation  of  our  southern  region  by  the  North 
ha.s  proceeded  for  more  than  100  years.  Tariff  subsidies.  Civil  War 
pensions,  freight-rate  differentials,  control  of  credit,  and  patent 
rights,  these  and  many  more  devices  have  been  used  to  retain  In 
economic  serfdom  all  of  the  States  of  the  South,  and  of  the  West 
as  well. 

Our  region  has  been  used  and  retained  to  supply  raw  materials 
to  be  shipped  to  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  North  and 
brought  back  by  us  as  finished  products.  In  consequence  of  this 
policy,  deliberately  conceived  and  deliberately  executed  by  virtue  of 
economic  control,  the  resources  of  the  South  have  been  drained 
away  year  after  year  to  enrich  the  North.  Steadily  our  pecple  have 
become  potrcr  In  comparison  to  those  of  the  North,  until  today  | 
cur  per  capita  wealth  is  less  than  one-half  the  national  average 
and  our  per  capita  income  a  little  more  than  one-half. 

On  this  level  our  schools  and  public-health  services  cannot  be 
adequately  maintained,  and  our  State  and  local  governments 
cannot  furnish  the  services  essential  in  a  modern  state.  The 
buying  power  of  our  peop'.e  has  lowered  to  the  point  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  worth-while  customers  for  the  factories  of  the 
North. 

Inescapably  our  southern  peopie  have  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  only  way  out  is  to  bring  about  a  balance  be- 
tween agriculture  and  industry,  to  begin  to  turn  Into  finished 
goods  a  portion  of  our  abundant  raw  materials,  to  create  pay  rolls 
to  care  for  a  portion  of  our  workers  made  Idle  through  loss  of 
markets  for  the  products  of  our  farms.  In  that  way,  and  only  In 
that  way.  can  our  section  achieve  a  standard  of  living  comparable 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Ihere  came  about,  as  a  result  of  this  realization,  the  encourage- 
ment of  Industry  In  the  South.  We  have  sought  to  start  In  each 
community  a  small  Industry,  large  enough  to  employ  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  our  Idle  workers,  willing  to  pay  reasonable  wages, 
and  to  carry  its  share  of  the  public  burden.  In  this  way  we  hope 
to  enable  our  people  to  earn  a  decent  living,  to  Increase  our  tax 
values  to  a  point  where  government  can  function  as  it  should. 
Under  no  circumstances  could  the  claim  be  made  that  we  do  not 
want  high  wages  for  our  workers.  As  to  any  possible  controversy 
between  capital  and  labor  in  this  matter  of  wages  and  hours,  our 
sole  Interest  Is  In  building  up  the  per  capita  Income  of  our  people, 
and  we  want  to  pay  to  our  workers  as  high  a  wiige  as  Is  possible  to 
pay  without  destroying  the  source  of  employment  Itself. 

Our  people,  and  the  Southern  Governors"  Conference  as  well, 
supported  the  principle  involved  in  the  Pair  Labor  Standaras  Act, 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  States  are  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  and  will  thereby  pay  increased  prices  for  what 
they  buy.  In  the  minds  of  many  of  us  some  regulation  of  wages 
and  hours  was  necessary  to  prevent  exploitation  of  our  people. 
The  act  contained  what  we  thought  were  safeguards  against  our 
further  economic  exploitation  by  the  northern  Industrialists.  But 
It  now  clearly  appears  to  us  that  this  act  Is  being  interpreted  and 
administered  in  line  with  the  policy  of  oppression  followed  since 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1828,  and  unless  our  people  realize  what  is  hap- 
pening and  combat  it  we  are  likely  to  remain  in  economic  serfdom 
lor   another    100   years. 

The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  Industry  committees 
In  each  Industry,  to  be  selected  "with  due  regard  to  geographical 
regions  in  which  the  Industry  Is  carried  on."  The  cotton  industry 
n.lght  properly  be  called  a  southern  Industry,  since  about  80 
percent  of  the  spindles  are  located  In  the  South,  and  we  grow  all 
of  the  cotton.  In  the  personnel  of  the  committee,  however,  we 
find  representatives  of  silk  and  rayon  fabrics  which  are  highly 
competitive  to  cotton,  and  further  we  find  that  the  committee  as 
constituted  Is  controlled  by  a  majority  membership  from  non- 
cotton-growlng  States.  Seven  committee  members  were  selected 
to  represent  the  public — four  of  them  from  the  North-nseven 
employee  members  were  selected — five  of  them  from  the  North; 
seven  employer  members  were  selected — three  from  the  North.  80 
that  not  only  do  we  find  the  cotton  Industry  controlled  by  a 
conmilttee  having  on  It  representatives  of  its  competitors,  but  we 
find  that  12  members  of  that  committee  out  of  21  are  from  a 
section  which  always  has  sought,  and  succeeded,  in  keeping  us  In 
economic  subjugation. 

The  act  provides  that  the  committee  shall  recommend  the 
highest  minimum  wage  which,  "having  due  regard  to  economic 


and  competitive  conditions,"  will  not  substantially  curtail  employ- 
ment. Yet  the  committee  recommended  the  same  minimum  in 
the  South  as  In  the  New  England  States,  brushing  aside  the 
known  unfair  freight  and  other  differentials  existing  against  the 
South,  and  brushing  aside  the  factors  which  are  recognized  by 
the  Federal  Government  when  it  pays  our  W.  P.  A.  workers  less 
than  two-thirds  the  monthly  wage  it  pays  In  the  New  England 
States.  We  are  Informed  that  the  vote  of  the  Industry  com- 
mittee In  failing  to  recognize  any  of  the  differentials  existing 
against  us  was  nearly  entirely  on  sectional  lines,  with  the  north- 
ern members  brushing  aside  the  factors  Involved  and  the 
southern  members  Insisting  on  the  danger  to  southern  industry 
in  not  admitting  the  necessity  for  southern  differentials  so  long 
as  differentials  exist  against  us. 

By  the  original  selection  of  a  committee  composed  largely  of 
members  from  other  sections  and  representing  Its  competitors 
and  the  delivery  of  the  cotton  Industry  into  the  hands  of  this 
committee,  it  is  evident  that  the  foundation  wis  laid  for  the 
use  by  this  committee  of  the  power  of  the  law  In  preventing  the 
expansion  of  southern  industry.  By  falling  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  need  for  a  southern  differential  so  long  as  the 
differentials  exist  against  us.  it  appears  that  Industry  Committee 
No.  1  is  functioning  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the  Interests  of  our 
southern  people  and  to  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  act  as  a 
piece  of  social  legislation. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  absence  of  a  southern  differ- 
ential will  cause  a  distressing  degree  of  unemployment  In  th© 
South.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  the  North 
upon  the  closing  of  an  Industry  there  Is  a  reasonable  probability 
of  the  employment  of  the  discharged  wage  earner  in  other  Indus- 
tries, we  In  the  South  have  no  such  other  industries.  Our  people, 
upon  the  loss  of  their  Jobs,  have  to  return  to  the  5-cent-an-hour 
wa^e  of  agriculture  or  to  the  relief  rolls. 

In  view  of  the  situation  In  which  the  southern  cotton  Industry 
finds  Itself  as  the  result  of  the  original  appointment  of  Industry 
Committee  No.  1  and  the  recommendations  of  a  majority  of  that 
committee,  we  are  In  deep  anxiety  about  the  effect  of  the  wage 
and  hour  law  upon  southern  Industry  as  a  whole.  In  the  cotton 
Industry,  a  nearly  purely  southern  Industry.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  voice  which  predominated  would  be  that  of  the  South. 
We  fear  not  only  the  effect  of  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
in  this  instance,  but  future  recommendations  of  this  committee 
as  well  aimed  at  further  destruction  of  our  interests.  We  fear  the 
organization  of  Industry  committees  In  other  industries  not  now 
represented  In  the  South  dedicated  to  preventing  the  Industrial  ex- 
pansion of  cur  section.  And.  If  this  comes  about,  our  inevitable 
Industrial  expansion  may  be  postponed  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  our  people  forced  to  continue  to  live  as  a  part  of  economic 
problem  No.  1. 

We  call  attention  to  the  unanswerable  fact  that  our  national 
welfare  must  suffer  so  long  as  great  regions  of  the  Nation  are  kept 
in  poverty.  The  low  purchasing  power  of  our  people  Is  all  that 
keeps  our  section  from  being  the  greatest  new  m.arket  on  earth  for 
the  factories  of  the  North.  Such  Industries  as  we  of  the  South 
build  up  will  not  and  cannot  supply  our  people  with  their  actual 
needs  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  by  raising  cur  Income  and 
thereby  cur  purchasing  power  will  bring  benefits  to  every  part  of 
the  Nation. 


Deadly  Menace  of  the  Chains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  14.  1939 


LETTER   FROM   J.    A.   TODD,    OP   SIOUX    CITY,   IOWA.   TO   THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  A.  Todd,  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau,  on  the  subject  of  the 
chain-store  evil.  I  might  explain  that  Mr.  Todd  has  been  an 
independent  merchant  in  Sioux  City  for  a  number  of  years 
and  speaks  with  authority  upon  his  experience  with  the 
chains. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Sioux  Crrr,  Iowa.  February  28,  1939. 
Hon.  Henht  MoRcrvTHAtT, 

Secretary  of  Vie  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mr.  Morgenthau:  I  hope  you  will  find  time  to  read  this 
letter,  as  I  believe  the  message  It  contains  Is  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
United  States,  because,  as  I  see  It,  there  will  be  no  chance  to  bal- 
ance the  Budget  so  long  as  about  half  of  the  circulating  medium 
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Is  being  taken  out  of  each  community  each  year  In  the  form  of    | 
net  yroflta  which  the  big  Interstate  chains  have  been  doing  on 
a  big  scale  since  about  1027.  \ 

If  in  good  times  money  changes  hands  between  15  and  20  times 
annually  (It  changed  23  times  in  1929.  I  believe),  you  will  readily 
see  that  every  dollar  of  net  profits  permanently  leaving  a  com-    | 
munlty  like  Sioux  City  kills  between  $15  and  $20  worth  of  new    [ 
business,  because  If  and  when  said  net  profits  are  made  by  residents 
of  a  conmiunlty.  as  was  always  done  prior  to  the  chain  era.  every    ^ 
dollar  Is  spent  Into  circulation  and  percolates  through  the  com- 
munity and  on  down  to  the  laboring  classes. 

Therefore  W  P.  A.  has  become  necessary  In  order  to  replace  the 
circulating  medium  which  the  big  outside-owned  chains  take  out 
In  the  form  of  net  profit;  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  figvire  it  out, 
close  to  $2,000,000  leave  Sioux  City  each  year  via  the  chain  net- 
profit  route.  If  this  all  stayed  here,  as  It  did  prior  to  the  coming 
of  chains.  It  would  have  to  change  haiKis  only  15  times  to  double 
the  present  volume  of  business,  on  which  2-percent  sales  tax  was 
paid  In  each  of  the  last  3  years. 

Of  course,  you  read  or  heard  Dr.  Isador  Lubln's  testimony  before 
the  Monopolv  Investigating  Committee,  in  which  he  suted  that 
$2.25  per  day  additional  In  the  hands  of  the  families  receiving 
$1,200  per  year  or  less  wotild  cause  both  industry  and  agncult\ire 
to  operate  at  ftill  capacity. 

Using  Sioux  City,  which  has  about  20,000  families,  as  a  yard- 
stick. I  find  that  the  approximately  $2,000,000  which  the  outside- 
owned  chains  take  out  each  year  In  the  form  of  net  profits  woxxld 
have  to  change  hands  only  8  times  annually  (not  23  times,  as  In 
1020)  to  produce  the  $2.25  per  day  per  family  which  E>r.  Lubln 
stated  would  cause  agriculture  and  Industry  to  operate  at  full 
capacity.  •  •  •  What  more  do  we  need  to  eliminate  vmemploy- 
ment?  The  only  part  of  the  net  profits  which  the  Interstate  chains 
take  out  ever  to  be  retiirned  to  this  or  any  other  community  Is 
that  which  the  Government  takes  away  frcMn  them  as  income 
taxes  and  pays  out  In  the  form  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  and  old-age 
pensions,  and  this  operation  must  be  continued  so  long  as  the  big 
chains  are  permitted  to  take  out  all  of  their  net  profits  untaxed 
from  each  community  and  each  State. 

This,  then,  it  will  be  seen.  Is  a  new  menace  which  did  not  exist 
dtirlng  any  previous  depression  period,  because  chains  have  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds  since  the  middle  twenties,  and  even  In  the 
early  twenties  they  did  not  operate  with  such  deadly  effect,  be- 
cause they  were  small  In  numbers  and  comparative  volimie  of 
annual  business  done  by  them. 

There  Is  a  remedy,  thank  Heaven,  for  this  deadly  menace  If  it 
can  be  passed,  and  that  Is  the  Patman  chain-store-tax  bill.  H.  R. 
No.  1.  and  If  after  looking  into  the  foregoing  statements  you  find 
I  am  correct.  I  sincerely  hope,  as  an  overburdened  taxpayer,  that 
you  use  your  powerful  Influence  to  correct  this  fast-growing  evil 
which  is  threatening  the  very  fovmdations  of  democracy  in  this 
country.  Second-rate  bu.siness  property  no  longer  has  any  value 
because  the  taxes  take  about  all  of  the  Income,  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  large  units  of  the  Interstate  chains  concentrate  about  65 
percent  of  the  retail  business  in  a  few  stores  in  what  is  called 
100-percent  locations  In  each  community,  all  other  storerooms  go 
abegglng  for  whatever  a  faltering  Independent  can  pay,  and  In 
some  cases  this  Is  less  than  the  local  real -estate  taxes. 

On  February  21  I  was  privileged  to  address  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Iowa  Legislature  In  the  Interest  of  the  passage  of  the  community 
preservation  bill,  which  Is  a  copy  of  the  Louisiana  law  which  was 
-upheld,  and  made  my  strongest  plea  for  the  elimination  of  the 
secrecy  clay^  of  the  sales-tax  law.  so  we  will  know  exactly  how 
much  business  the  Interstate  chains  do.  because  I  was  aware  that 
they  would  challenge  my  statement  that  Iowa  was  losing  over 
,  $40,000,000  annually  in  the  form  of  net  profits  which  the  outside 
owned  chains  take  out  untaxed.  If  all  of  this  net  profit  were  being 
made  and  spent  into  circulation  "by  residents  of  Iowa.  It  would 
have  to  change  hands  only  16  times  to  double  the  present  volume 
of  retail  business,  which  was  approximately  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  million  in  each  of  the  last  3  years. 

A  recent  Department  of  Commerce  statement  shows  chain  aver- 
age gross  profit  to  be  over  32  percent,  and  I  am  sure  their  local 
expenses  will  not  average  15  percent,  and  a  careful  estimate  shows 
they  do  over  one-third  of  Iowa's  volume. 

J.  A.  Todd. 


"Hot  Oir  and  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF   M.\RYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  14,  1939 

,  Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  consideration 
-by  the  House  of  House  Joint  Resolution  329.  which  provides 
for  ratification  of  the  interstate  oil  compact,  I  had  hoped  for 
suflBcient  time  not  only  to  discuss  a  little  more  in  detail  the 
provisions  of  the  compact  and  some  of  the  reasons  presented 
for  its  continuance  following  4  years  of  operation  but  also  to 


answer  some  of  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  CorFEEl.  found  in  the 
extension  of  his  statement  at  the  time  the  "hot  oil"  bill  passed 
the  House.  Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  docket  at  this  time,  I  refrained  from  enter- 
ing into  any  lengthy  discussion  along  these  lines  on  Wednes- 
day. July  12,  when  the  mterstate-compact  resolution  passed, 
but  I  do  desire  to  present  before  this  session  of  Congress 
adjourns  something  in  answer  to  the  statements  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  Representative  Coffee,  in 
the  Record  of  June  20  last. 

President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes,  and 
the  Governors  of  practically  all  of  the  great  oil-producing 
States,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
have,  session  after  session,  endorsed  the  "hot  oil"  and  com- 
pact legislation.  Personally  I  have  always  felt  that  these 
laws  have  been  helpful  to  the  preservation  of  our  petroleum 
resources  and  that  both  have  been  necessary  and  advisable 
legislation.  It  is  unfortunate.  I  think,  that  those  expressing 
opposition  to  these  worth-while  measures  do  so  in  the  use 
of  such  generalities  and  present  little  argument  of  a  con- 
crete nature.  Such  generalities  contain  statements  that 
both  the  "hot  oil"  law  and  the  compact  resolution  foster 
monopoly.  Naturally  those  statements  draw  to  the  support 
of  the  authors  thereof  many  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  the  law  but  who  do  not  want  their  position  in 
opposition  thereto  misunderstood. 

Following  the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  June 
20,  1939,  at  the  time  we  were  considering  the  "hot  oil"  law, 
many  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  opposition  were 
answered  by  the  various  members  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  by  others  who  participated 
in  the  debate.  The  Record,  however,  contains  quite  a 
lengthy  extension  of  remarks  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Coffee],  but  which  contained  matters  not  avail- 
able to  us  at  the  time  so  that  they  could  be  successfully 
challenged  and  effectively  and  convincingly  answered. 

Rather  than  assume  the  burden  of  answering  the  re- 
marks referred  to.  I  took  the  lit)erty  of  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  under  whose  direction  the  "hot  oil"  legislation  is 
administered  and  in  whose  Department  so  much  activity 
pertaining  to  our  petroleum  resources  has  been  handled  in 
the  past  and  is  today  being  carried  on  in  an  effective  and 
highly  intelligent  manner,  with  the  request  that  he  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  me  in  answer  thereto.  I  received  from 
Secretary  Ickes,  letter  under  date  of  July  5.  1939,  which  is 
printed  in  full  at  this  point: 

Thi  Ssciuetart  or  the  Interiob. 

Washington,  July  5,  1939. 
Hon.  William  P.  Cole.  Jr., 
House   of   Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cole:  I  appreciate  your  having  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  statements  as  to  the  Connally  law  made  by  Hon. 
John  Main  Cojtee.  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  20,  1939,  us 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  for  that  day. 

Among  his  remarks  Mr.  Coffee  of  Washington  stated  that,  by 
restraining  trade  in  crude  petroleum  and  its  products,  the  Connally 
law  prevents  effective  competition  In  the  purchase  of  crude  oil  and 
the  sale  of  refined  products;  that  the  act  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
trade  barrier  against  the  oil-consuming  States;  that  It  applies  only 
to  the  East  Texas  area  and  there  is  enforced  rigidly  against  Inde- 
pendent producers  but  not  the  major  oil  companies;  that  the  State 
laws  which  receive  the  support  of  the  Connally  law  are  not  true 
conservation  laws  but  are  administered  purely  on  the  basis  of  main- 
taining crude  oil  at  a  price  above  its  economic  level;  and  that  the 
Connally  law  is  a  full-fledged  dam  that  has  been  built  around  the 
production  of  crude  oil,  holding  the  supply  at  or  below  demand, 
thus  fixing  the  price. 

In  my  opinion,  such  allegations  are  erroneous  and  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  The  experience  of  the  East  Texas  field  amply 
Illustrates  the  efBcacy  of  Joint  Federal  and  State  action  to  prevent 
waste  in  oil  and  gas  production.  The  importance  of  the  East 
Texas  field  as  a  source  of  oil  is  not  pictured  adequately  by  referring 
to  It  as  a  small  area  or  considering  It  only  as  being  located  in 
part  of  five  East  Texas  counties.  The  significance  of  the  field, 
which  is  one-sixth  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  is  por- 
trayed more  adequately  by  the  fact  that  It  contains  more  than 
half  of  the  flowing  oil  wells  of  Texas;  produces  as  much  oil  as  the 
combined  output  of  all  of  the  wells  in  Louisiana  and  Kansas:  and 
that  its  remaining  recoverable  oil  reserves  are  estimated  as  being 
eqxial  to  the  present  proven  oU  reserves  of  Oklahoma  and  Loulsi- 
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•na  the  third  and  fourth  ranking  States  In  oil  production.  The 
prevention  of  waste  In  oil  production  In  the  Ea.st  Texas  field  Is 
equivalent  in  terms  of  recoverable  oil.  to  a  corresponding  effort 
In  the  widely  scattered  oil  fields  In  two  States  and.  on  such  basis 
alone  In  my  opinion,  the  attention  accorded  this  field  by  the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  Federal  Government  Is  amply  warranted. 

The  Connally  law  does  not  establish  the  allowable  production  of 
oil  In  the  East  Texas  field.  Neither  does  It  do  so  for  any  other 
oil  field  The  allowable  oil  production  In  the  East  Texas  field  Is 
determined  monthly,  pursuant  to  the  Texas  law.  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Texas.  In  doing  so.  the  commission  limits  the 
total  dally  production  In  such  manner  that  the  reservoir  pressure 
Is  maintained  and  the  physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas  Is  avoided. 
EnRineering  testimony  before  the  commission  on  numerous  occa- 
sions has  establl.shed  the  maximum  allowable  for  the  field  at  ap- 
proximately 500.000  barrels  daily.  Obviously,  when  this  maximum 
is  divided  among  some  26.000  oil  wells  In  the  field,  the  average 
allowable  per  well  will  approximate  20  barrels  dally. 

In  the  most  recent  litigation  under  the  Texas  law  Rov:an  & 
Nichols  Oil  Co.  v.  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  et  al.,  the  com- 
plainant and  defendants  agreed  that  the  limitation  of  production 
for  the  East  Texas  field  to  approximately  525.000  barrels  a  day  has 
prevented  to  a  considerable  degree  the  dissipation  of  the  reservoir 
energy  and  has  minimized  damage  from  premature  and  irregular 
water  encroachment,  thereby  materially  increasing  the  ultimate 
recovery  from  the  field  as  a  whole  over  wJiat  would  have  been  re- 
covered if  there  had  been  no  such  limitation.  The  complainant 
stated  that  It  Is  clearly  established  that  an  excessive  allowable  for 
the  field  say  1.000.000  barrels  a  day.  will  result  in  a  lower  ultimate 
recovery  than  that  which  would  occur  under  a  smaller  allowable 

of  some  500.000  barrels  a  day.  ,  ^    ^,    _^ 

The  East  Texas  field  once  had.  as  Mr.  Coffee  of  Washington 
states  a  dally  oil  production  allowable  of  nearly  1.000.000  barrels. 
That  was  from  April  25  to  June  12.  1933.  When  I  appeared  be- 
fore your  subcommittee  on  April  27.  1937.  I  called  attention  to 
the  drop  In  reservoir  pressure  of  65  pounds  which  occurred  at  that 
time  when  12  000.000  barrels  of  oil  were  produced  In  15  days.  If 
that  rate  of  decline  had  continued,  most  wells  In  the  East  Texas 
field  would  have  been  reduced  to  pumping  by  the  close  of  1933. 
Since  production  control  became  effective  In  the  East  Texas  field 
In  June  1933.  more  than  1.000.000,000  barrels  of  oil  have  been 
produced  with  a  pressure  decline  of  139  pounds,  or  40  times  as 
much  oil  per  unit  of  pressure  decline  as  when  the  field,  without 
restriction  was  producing  nearly  1,000.000  barrels  dally.  It  is  the 
eonservation  policy  of  the  State  authorities,  such  as  is  illustrated  by 
the  actual  accomplishment  in  the  East  Texas  field,  which  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  Connally  law.  ^   .,  .^ 

Even  such  an  accomplishment  should  be  questioned  if  It  re- 
strained trade  in  crude  petroleum  and  its  products,  maintained 
crude-oil  prices  above  economic  levels,  and  threw  some  30.000 
Ea.st  Texas  refinery  employees  out  of  work,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Coffes 

of  Washington.  ,^„,.  ..^     ^ 

Since  the  Connally  law  was  enacted  In  February  1935  the  domes- 
tic demand  for  oil  In  the  United  States  has  Increased  26.7  percent, 
or  from  2.500.000  barrels  daily  in  February  1935  to  3.167,000  barreLs 
daily  in  February  1939.  During  the  same  4-year  period  crude  oU 
production  has  increased  28.4  percent,  or  from  2.599.000  barrels 
dally  in  February  1935  to  3.338.000  barrels  dally  in  February  1939. 
Prom  March  1935  to  April  1939.  inclusive,  the  domestic  demand 
for  oil  In  the  United  States  was  4.612,000.000  barrels.  Domestic 
crude-oil  production  during  the  same  period  totaled  4.843.000.000 
barrels.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  restraint  of  trade  In 
such  a  situation.  .       , 

In  February  1935  the  posted  field  price  of  the  average  grade  ol 
Oklahoma -Kansas  crude  oil  was  $1  per  barrel,  and  at  present  it  Is 
$1  02.  East  Texas  crude  oil  was  $1  per  barrel,  and  now  it  Is  •!  lO- 
Average  Gulf  coast  crude  was  98  cents  per  barrel,  as  compared 
with  the  present  posted  price  of  $1.02.  Bradford-Allegany.  Pa., 
crude  oil  was  «235  per  barrel,  and  now  it  is  $2.  Typical  Michi- 
gan crude  oils  then  sold  for  $1  02  per  barrel,  as  compared  with  the 
present  price  of  97  5  cents.  Typical  California  crude  oil  was  $1 
per  barrel  In  February  1935.  and  the  present  posted  price  is  $1.10. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  Drake  well  near  Tltusvllle.  Pa..  80  years 
ago  approximately  21.000.000,000  barrels  of  oil  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  with  an  aggregate  value  at  the  well 
of  about  $25,000,000,000.  or  an  average  of  $1.20  per  barrel.  The 
present  average  crude-oil  price  Is  about  $1  per  barrel,  or  20  centa 
per  barrel  less  than  the  80-year  average,  which  certainly  contra- 
dicts the  allegation  that  conservation  maintains  crude  oil  prices 
above  economic  levels. 

There  Is  no  factual  support  for  the  statement  that  some  30.000 
men  who  once  were  actually  employed  In  East  Texas  refineries 
now  are  practically  all  out  of  work  and  that  more  than  75  In- 
dependent refineries  In  the  East  Texas  field  have  all  been  closed 
since  the  Texas  oil -conservation  law  became  effective.  If  the  period 
referred  to  Is  that  since  the  Connally  law  was  enacted.  The 
records  of  this  Department  show  that  the  peak  of  employment 
In  East  Texas  refineries  was  reached  In  October  1934,  when  2,540 
employees  were  at  work.  In  February  1935.  when  the  ConnaUy 
law  was  enacted,  there  were   1,880  employees  in  the  East  Texas 

refineries.  ,  „,        _    , 

When  the  ConnaUy-  law  was  enacted,  there  were  81  refining 
plants  In  the  East  Texas  field.  70  of  which  were  "skimming' 
plants  and  11  were  equipped  with  "cracking"  facilities.  It  Is  well 
known  that  "skimming"  plants  do  not  produce  as  much  gasoline 
per  barrel  of  crude  oU  refined  as  do  plants  which  are  equipped 
with  "cracking'"  units  and  accordingly  "skimming"  plants  find  It 


difficult  to  compete  with  the  more  efDclent  operation  which  com- 
bines "cracking-  with  straight  distillation.  This  ccndltlon  may 
have  been  responsible  for  the  fact  that,  of  the  81  plants  existing 
In  East  Texas  when  the  Connally  law  was  enacted,  only  42  wore 
operating,  the  remaining  39  having  been  shut  down  for  several 
months  prior  thereto.  _  -  ,j  w 

With  one  exception,  the  refineries  In  the  East  Texas  field  nave 
been  Independently  owned.  The  exception  was  a  "skimming- 
plant  owned  by  one  of  the  major  oil  companies.  Tills  plant,  how- 
ever, has  been  shut  down,  so  that  all  refineries  now  operaUng  In  the 
East  Texas  field  are  Independently  owned. 

The  enlarged  use  of  cracking  equipment  at  East  Texas  refineries 
has  resulted  in  a  pronounced  Increase  In  the  numt)er  of  K^llo"^ 
of  gasoline  produced  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  refined.  During 
February  1935  East  Texas  refineries  produced  17  gallons  of  gasoline 
per  barrel  of  crude  oil  refined.  During  1938  these  refineries  pro- 
duced 6.308.000  barrels  of  gasoline  from  10.848,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  or  24  4  gallons  of  gasoline  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  refined. 
If  these  refineries  had  operated  during  1938  on  the  basis  of  the 
February  1935  yield  of  17  gallons  of  gasoline  per  barrel  of  crude 
oil  refined  they  would  have  had  to  process  15.558.000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  to  produce  6.308.000  barrels  of  ga.sollne.  The  Increased 
efficiency  of  East  Texas  refining  accordingly  represents  a  saving 
during  a  single  year  of  4.710,000  barrels  of  crude  oil.  At  a  value  of 
$1  10  per  barrel,  this  represente  a  saving  to  East  Texas  refineries  of 
$5,181,000.  a  sum  of  money  approximately  equal  to  the  total  present 
valuation  of  the  East  Texas  refining  planU.  ^        ^      »». 

In  conclusion,  the  regulations  which  have  been  Issued  under  the 
Connally  law  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  operators,  whether  they 
be  majors  or  Independents;  and  the  Connally  law  applies  to  all 
States  which  have  enacted  legislation  to  control  the  production  of 
oil  Several  Investigations  are  being  made  at  present  in  areas  out- 
side of  the  east  Texas  field.  For  example,  two  examiners  have  Just 
completed  an  Investigation  In  Michigan,  where  an  oll-conservatlon 
law  was  enacted  recently.  ,      .». 

I  appreciate  greatly  the  Interest  which  you  have  shown  in  the 
conservation  of  the  Nation's  oil  and  gas  resources.  If  there  is  any 
further  information  which  may  be  helpful  to  the  understanding  of 
the  many  problems  associated  with  the  administration  of  the  Con- 
nally law.  I  shall  be  glad  to  attempt  to  furnish  It. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  L.  Ickes, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  hope  the  Members  interested  in  the  important  subject  of 
legislation  as  it  shall  apply  to  our  petroleum  resources  will 
read  this  very  interesting  letter:  and  if  there  is  additional  in- 
formation and  facts  on  the  subject  which  they  desire  and  will 
communicate  with  me  for  that  purpose.  I  will  be  glad  to  try 
to  supply  it.  

When  I  Speak  in  Favor  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  When  I  Denounce  Communism  Is  It 
Fair  to  Call  Me  a  Nazi  or  a  Fascist? 

REMARKS 

"^  or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  14,  1939 

Mr.  THORPCEXSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  intention  to 
rise  to  the  question  of  personal  privilege,  not  because  I  desire 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  but  to  correct  an  injustice  to 
myself  which  I  believe  is  due  to  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  my  remarks  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  LMr.  Barton]  .  I  do  not  object  to  being  criticized  if  such 
criticism  is  leveled  at  the  soundness  or  unsotmdness  of  my 
remarks.  I  do,  however,  object  to  anyone  presuming  to  inter- 
pret my  thoughts  and  upon  such  assumption  make  a  general 
accusation  against  me  which  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

I  was  a  Uttle  bewildered  on  June  28,  1939,  when  a  Member 
of  my  own  side  of  the  House  stepped  forth  to  apologize  for 
remarks  I  had  inserted  in  the  Record  on  June  22,  1939.  I 
could  not  recall  having  stated  anything  but  facts.  I  recalled 
having  mentioned  the  names  of  the  five  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion but  I  did  not  refer  to  either  their  race  or  creed.  I 
am  not  interested  in  race  or  faith,  for  I  con."5ider  all  Members 
of  the  House  Americans  and  their  religious  beUefs  a  personal 

matter. 

Since  that  time  I  have  refreshed  my  memory  on  all  matters 
that  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record,  but  particularly  on  the 
remarks  which  I  inserted  on  June  22.    I  shall  now  quote  from 
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the  Congressional  Record  the  preceding  and  succeeding  par- 
agraphs to  that  in  which  I  mention  the  names  of  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen: 

In  time  of  stress  the  safety  of  the  Nation  should  be  our  first 
consideration,  and  we  look  for  unstinted  patriotic  aid  from  leaders 
In  Congress  and  from  chairmen  on  Important  committees. 

The  leaders  In  Congress  are  well  known,  but  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees  often  remain  In  obscurity.  We  have  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen  occupying  the  following  important  posi- 
tions as  chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  committees. 

I  then  named  the  five  gentlemen  In  question,  and  I  con- 
tinued with  the  following  paragraph: 

I  realize  that  these  gentlemen  are  interested  In  all  things  which 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  In 
free  debate  without  restrictions;  In  oppxjsltlon  to  Immigration, 
particularly  of  those  of  proletarian  communistic  philosophies;  In 
the  protection  and  safeguarding  of  patents;  in  clariflcation  of  the 
civil  service;  In  a  straightforward  statement  of  the  real  facts  In 
the  merctiant  marine.  The  distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  also  endeavor  to  eliminate  unconsti- 
tutional and  confusing  Ictjislation  that  gives  Congress  a  continual 
headache.  ' 

In  these  remarks  you  will  note  that  I  not  only  expressed  a 
most  profound  admiration  for  the  five  gentlemen  in  their 
success,  but  I  also  expressed  my  respect  for  their  important 
positions  on  congressional  committees.  How  anyone  can 
read  evil  intent  in  these  remarks,  I  cannot  understand,  for 
I  have  stated  nothing  but  truth.  I  should  not  be  ashamed  or 
object  to  having  my  name  inserted  in  the  Record  as  chair- 
man of  such  important  committees.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  misconstrued  my  remarks, 
but  if  he  still  l)elieves  that  my  statements  are  not  applicable 
to  the  five  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  glad  to  withdraw  all  of 
them. 

However,  when  the  gentleman  from  my  own  side  of  the 
House,  after  having  stated  my  remark  was  "infamous." 
began  to  apologize  and  acquit  me  for  having  Inserted  such 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  was  astounded,  particularly  when 
he  referred  to  them  as  being  untrue  and  cruel.  I  could  not 
believe  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  profound  admiration 
I  had  expressed  for  the  five  gentlemen,  for  I  am  sure  that  he 
holds  them  in  no  greater  esteem  than  I. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  statements  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  on  his  unwarranted  attack 
upon  myself,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  record  straight  I 
want  the  Members  to  know  that  I  did  not  mention  either 
"Jew"  or  "faith."  Why  the  gentleman  should  use  the  words 
"acquit,"  "infamous."  "untrue,"  "cruel,"  and  why  he  should 
apologize  for  me,  I  do  not  understand.  Why  he  should  refer 
to  race,  creed,  and  color,  as  he  did,  is  in  itself  a  clear 
attempt  to  instill  racial  prejudice.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
any  of  his  remarks  except  where  he  uses  the  words,  "stain 
the  pages  of  our  Congressional  Record,"  and  I  want  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  know  that  facts  and  truth 
cannot  stain  any  Record.  I  realize  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  deeply  concerned,  as  he  said,  with  the  honor  of 
the  Republican  Party.  In  this,  I  presume  he  refers  to  his 
own  city.  I  am  also  interested  in  the  Republican  Party, 
and  the  principles  which  I  have  expounded  are  based  upon 
the  Constitution  itself,  which  the  Republican  Party  should 
not  be  averse  to  using  in  the  coming  campaign. 

In  order  that  there  will  be  no  future  misunderstanding  in 
I'espect  to  what  I  have  said,  I  shall  now  discuss  all  the 
remarks  that  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record. 

My  first  article  is  dated  January  20,  1939.  in  which  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  House  on  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 
This  article  was  given  in  view  of  the  number  of  tetters  which 
I  had  received  demanding  more  than  a  billion  dollars  for 
rehef.    In  these  remarks  I  observed: 

I  do  not  look  upon  such  public  interest  and  reaction  lightly,  for 
there  are  definite  causes  for  sxxrh  mase  protests.  It  is  said  where 
there  is  smoke  there  is  flre.  and  I  believe  It  Is  well  for  Congress  to 
remember  that  our  Nation  Is  smouldering.  Some  day  It  may  break 
Into  a  destructive  Ore  of  public  upheaval. 

In  all  my  remarks.  I  have  tried  to  look  ahead  so  as  to 
anticipate  eventuahties,  and  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  that  very  piihlic  upheaval 


I  further  said: 

Congress  cannot  evade  responsibility  by  general  accusations  be- 
cause the  people  are  too  intelligent,  and  they  are  doing  their  own 
thinking.  If  I  am  right,  and  I  believe  I  am,  let  us  begin  now 
to  get  bxislness  going  in  a  businesslike  manner  so  that  our  idle 
people  may  be  gainfully  employed.  We  cannot  Increase  con- 
suming power  by  Federal  spendlngs.  It  Just  does  not  work — • 
never  has  and  never  wUl.  All  business  mtist  either  be  run  by 
the  people  or  by  the  Government.  There  Is  no  middle  road.  To 
expect  business  to  operate  and  to  furnish  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment so  it  in  return  may  use  such  money  to  foster  or  enter  into 
competition  with  Its  own  benefactor — business — can  only  end  In 
Idleness,  poverty,  suffering,  and  revolution.  Yes;  revolution 
against  professors,  dreamers,  crystal  gazers,  and  horoscope  entre- 
preneurs. The  people  are  111  from  technlcalltls.  graphitis,  and 
statistlcltiB.  The  people  are  sick  of  laws,  restrictions,  and  regula- 
tions, and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In  accord  and  in  sympathy  with  them. 

On  Monday,  January  23,  I  discussed  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  and  its  danger.  I  have  already  said  this  act  is  clearly 
unconstitutional,  and  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Cummings, 
concluded  his  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  with  these 
words: 

I  do  not  assume  to  suggest  what  the  future  may  develop  with 
regard  to  this  aspect  of  the  constitutional  question.  I  do  not 
know.     These   things  will   follow   In   due   course. 

So,  according  to  Attorney  General  Cummings  himself,  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  hangs  in  the  air.  like  many  other 
experiments  of  the  New  Deal.  The  greatest  power  of  all  is 
the  control  of  money,  and  it  was  recognized  as  such  by 
Alexander  Hamilton.  In  credit  to  him,  it  must  \ie  said 
that  he  was  willing  for  the  American  people  at  least  to  own 
geld  and  to  be  secured  by  gold  and  gold  securities.  As  a 
Republican,  no  one  can  fail  to  give  him  credit  for  this 
democratic  principle.  The  New  Deal  managers  have,  how- 
ever, outdone  Alexander  Hamilton  by  depriving  the  people 
of  their  right  to  own  and  be  secured  by  gold,  and  have 
established  imperialistic  control  over  money  instead  of  the 
Hamiltcnian  democratic  common  ownership  thereof. 

"Congress  has  the  right  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standards  of  weights 
and  measures."  The  power  to  coin  money  is  not  questioned. 
To  regulate  the  value  means  exactly  that  and  nothing  else. 
Gold  is  an  international  standardized  metal  with  a  fixed 
value,  and  therefore  is  the  security  upon  which  all  money 
and  currency  is  based.  The  grain  content  in  each  piece  of 
money  regulates  the  value  of  each  coin,  and  the  number 
of  grains  regulates  the  value  to  each  other  and  to  that  of 
foreign  coin.  Gold,  of  course,  is  used  because  it  is  perma- 
nent metal.  It  can  be  melted,  refined,  and  weighed;  and 
each  grain  represents  a  fixed  value,  which  regulates  the 
value  of  all  money.  When  gold  is  removed  as  the  standard 
security  for  money,  nothing  is  left  but  inflated,  valueless 
currency;  and  that  is  what  we  are  using  today. 

On  January  30,  speaking  on  Constitutional  Government, 
I  discussed  many  topics  in  which  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  find  nothing  radical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be 
interesting  reading  for  the  Members,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
meet  any  objection  if  those  who  read  it  find  it  is  incorrect. 

During  my  attendance  in  the  House,  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues often  challenired  the  Republican  Party  to  present  a 
plan  superior  to  the  bureaucratic  plan  now  in  use,  and  be- 
Beving  this  challenge  fair,  I  suggested  the  following: 

First,  "the  United  States  shaU  guarantee  to  every  State  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government." 

Not  a  bureaucratic,  not  a  socialistic,  not  a  communistic,  and  not 
a  "liberal"  form  of  government,  whatever  that  may  be,  but  a 
republican  form  of  government,  as  the  Con.'^titutlcn  provides. 

My  second  proposal  is  that  Congress  resume  Its  rightful  position 
in  Its  relation  to  the  people  it  represents. 

My  third  step  is  to  replace  the  money  in  circulation  with  gold- 
secured  currency,  and  set  aside  a  gold  reserve,  as  secTirlty  for  all 
money.  This  wlU  give  a  standard,  stable  value  to  the  dollar.  Just 
as  It  was  in  1926.  We  have  two  types  of  money  today,  something 
that  we  have  never  had  before.  One  Is  the  international  money 
which  Is  used  in  foreign  transactions  and  In  payment  of  interest  ar:d 
principal  In  foreign  Investments — the  dollar  which  is  used  to  b*d- 
ance  international  credit.  The  foreign  dollar  contains  15.521 
grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine,  but  all  transactions  are  stlU 
based  upon  the  old  valuation  of  25^.  the  generally  recognized 
International  standard. 

The  money  we  use  ax  home,  you  and  I.  has  no  gold  value.  It  la 
not  secured  by  gold  or  sliver  and  Is  therefore  a  commodity  or  man- 
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aged  dollar  that  may  collapse  at  any  time.  It  Is  a  dollar  which 
has  deprived  the  American  Nation  of  Its  character  and  has  de- 
stroyed public  confidence  In  the  Government.  I  ask  Congress  to 
restore  sound  money  as  the  third  step  toward  recovery. 

I  cannot  but  warn  Congress  that  If  this  Is  done  an  embargo 
must  be  placed  upon  the  gold  In  the  United  States  Treastiry  until 
such  time  «s  it  Is  again  accepted  as  a  liquid  monetary  medium 
of  exchange  by  International  agreement. 

For  Congress  to  regain  its  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof  I  believe  it  must  repeal  the  Gold  Reserve  Act. 
This  presents  a  peculiar  situation  because  the  President  might 
veto  such  repeal  and  that  would  necessitate  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  of  this  body  to  retrieve  Its  own  power.  I  mention  this  so 
that  Congress  may  realize  how  dangerous  It  Is  to  relinquish  to 
anyone  Its  constitutional  power  as  given  to  us  by  our  people. 

I  concluded  this  article  with: 

If  Congress  will  again  resume  its  rightful  position  It  will  estab- 
lish courage  In  business  and  confidence  In  Congress.  We  cannot 
be  wrong  when  we  face  the  Constitution,  but  we  are  WTong  when 
we  turn  our  backs  upon  It. 

On  February  7,  the  article  is  entitled  "The  Day  of  Liquida- 
tion is  Near."  In  these  remarks.  I  viewed  with  apprehension 
the  widely  publicized  discussions  on  war  in  Europe,  and  our 
own  chaotic  state.  I  referred  to  the  Government  ownership 
of  business  directly  competitive  with  private  industries.  On 
February  14,  I  discussed  H.  R.  3790,  taxation  of  public  offi- 
cers and  employees.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  quote  these 
articles  at  length,  but  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  paragraphs: 

Today  the  newspapers  are  full  of  war  news  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  beating  the  war  drums.  The  State  and  other  departments 
talk  about  foreign  governments  and  meddle  In  their  affairs,  while 
their  own  Government  is  tottering  and  wobbling  on  the  mountain 
of  unsound  policies.  Congress  sits  here  and  lays  golden  eggs  for 
the  wonder  boys  who  run  the  Government  by  graphs,  charts,  and 
statistics.  They  are  the  boys  who  make  the  profit  on  paper  and 
balance  budgets  by  borrowing  more  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  We  seem  to  be  unable  to  determine  whether  legis- 
lation Is  constitutional,  and  the  Supreme  Court  fails  to  do  any 
better.  Judging  by  the  mass  of  unconstitutional  and  unsound  leg- 
islation now  in  force. 

On  February  16,  I  referred  briefiy  to  the  motion  picture 
The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains.  You  recall  that  nasty 
piece  of  propaganda  developed  by  one  of  our  Federal  depart- 
ments as  a  bid  for  public  approval. 

On  February  22  I  discussed  our  interests  in  the  Pacific  and 
In  the  Orient,  stating  why  we  should  develop  colonies  in 
the  Pacific.  I  am  sure  that  this  article  will  be  interesting 
to  the  Members,  and  there  is  nothing  radical  in  it. 

On  February  23  I  discussed  the  Constitution  at  a  Masonic 
meeting  over  in  Alexandria.  Va.,  and  in  this  discourse  I 
referred  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  that  is  good 
reading  for  anybody. 

On  February  27  I  again  extended  my  remarks  on  the  com- 
mercial and  military  value  of  colonies,  referring  particularly 
to  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  may  say  at  this  point  that  I 
believe  we  should  not  now  or  in  the  future  relinquish  con- 
trol of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  admit  that  we  must  change 
our  colonial  policy  along  the  lines  so  successfully  employed 
by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  other  European  countries.  We 
cannot  expect  to  develop  colonies  on  a  political  basis,  for 
wherever  there  is  politics  there  is  graft,  and  graft  is  deathly  in 
the  Orient. 

On  March  6,  7.  9,  and  16,  I  discussed  the  reorganized  bill. 
I  distinctly  recaU  the  rules  which  governed  debate  on  that 
bill,  for  they  were,  according  to  the  expression  of  one  of  my 
colleagues,  "pig  tight,  buU  strong,  and  horse  high"— a  very 
peculiar  expression  for  rules  that  deprived  Congress  of  its 
constitutional  rights.  It  is  just  about  similar  to  walking  into 
jail  and  locking  the  door  behind  you.  I  predicted  at  that 
time  that  the  reorganization  bill  would  create  trouble  for  the 
New  Deal,  and  I  still  maintain  I  am  right.  I  further  replied, 
in  answer  to  requests  from  the  Democratic  side  to  propose 
recovery  measures,  and  here  they  are: 

A  few  days  past,  one  of  my  colleagues  on  my  right,  after  a  criti- 
cism of  the  New  Deal,  .•^ald:  "What  cun  the  Republican  Party  pro- 
po.'^e  to  Improve  upon  the  policy  of  the  past  7  years?" 

I  believe  such  question  Is  only  Just,  particularly  If  one  presumes 
to  criticize.  I  shaU  now  reply,  as  I  did  In  one  of  my  former 
speeches,  by  repeating  the  first  four  answers: 


(1)  Give  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  as  the 
Constitution  provides. 

(2)  Have  Congress  restime  Its  rightful  position  in  relation  to 
the  people  It  represents. 

(3)  Replace  the  money  In  circulation  now  with  gold-secured  ctir- 
rency  and  set  aside  a  gold  reserve  as  security  for  all  money. 

(4)  Congress  should  demand  that  the  Federal  Government  cease 
from  competing  with  private  Industries,  because  such  competition 
destroys  earning  power  and  creates  idleness. 

I  shall  now  add  to  this  for  further  consideration: 

(a)  Repeal  the  power  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  play  with  the  national  currency. 

(b)  Demand  an  accounting  for  the  $2,000,000,000  gold  stabUlza- 
tion  fund. 

(c)  Repeal  the  power  of  the  State  Department  to  regulate  In- 
ternational trade  and  to  negotiate  trade  pacts  and  treaties. 

(d)  Place  a  tariff  on  all  competitive  products  so  that  our 
farmer   and   manufacturer   may   supply   home   markets. 

(e)  Appraise  and  liquidate  all  Federal -owned  private  corpora- 
tions which  are  now  In  competition  with  private  industry.  After 
appraisal,  sell  them  to  private  Industry  where  they  rightfully 
belong,  and  In  such  manner  restore  the  States'  and  peoples* 
rights. 

{{)  Apply  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  to  Federal  monopolies, 
which  are  now  greater  monopolies  than  private  monopolies 
themselves. 

(g)  Cease  and  desist  from  taking  issue  with  or  protecting  spe- 
cial groups  because  of  the  voting  power  such  groups  may  have. 

(h)  Appoint  a  composite  board  to  revise  the  legal  structuie  by 
weedmg  out  useless  unconstitutional  laws. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  reorganization  bill  and  shall  vote  "no." 

On  March  21.  the  article  is  entitled  "The  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles Piepared  Europe  for  Another  War."  I  shall  quote  the 
first  two  paragraphs  so  as  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  discussed  communism  and  socialism  as  foimd  in 
Germany  and  Russia.  You  may  be  further  informed  that  I 
am  still  discussing  the  same  thing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  while  I  was  driving  a  news  flash  came  over 
the  radio  that  recalled  to  my  mind  events  of  22  years  ago.  It  said: 
"The  President  has  placed  a  high  tariff  on  German  Imports  and 
Joins  with  England  and  France  to  stop  Hitler  and  save  the  world 
for  democracy."  I  said.  "What  rot  to  save  the  world  for  democracy." 
I  recall  22  years  ago  I  heard  the  same  slogan.  We  stepped  to  the 
front  and  saved  the  world  for  what?  For  socialism  and  com- 
munism. We  are  today  on  the  verge  of  Internal  war  as  a  result 
of  our  departxire  from  constitutional  government.  Our  own  Gov- 
ernment Is  undermined  with  socialism  and  communism  vmtU  it  is 
about  to  be  destroyed  by  these  two  evils. 

The  Communist,  to  camouflage  his  own  activities,  shouts  "nazl- 
Ism  and  fascism."  He  waves  the  swastika  to  cover  the  hammer  and 
the  sickle.  These  red-dancing  dervishes  ought  to  be  exported,  to 
go  as  part  of  the  war  materials  shipped  out  of  the  United  States. 

On  March  22  my  article  is  entitled  "Danger  of  Amending 
the  Con.stitution."  In  this  I  discussed  questionable  amend- 
ments, the  seventeenth  being  one  of  them. 

On  March  29,  the  article  is  headed,  "Are  we  better  off 
today?"  In  this  article,  I  compare  Hoover's  administra- 
tion with  Roosevelt's  administration,  and  sound  money  with 
hocus-pocus  money.  This  article  should  be  of  Interest  to 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  as  well.  I  shall  ask  the 
Members  to  read  it.  and  there  is  nothing  anti-Semitic  in  this 

&rt/icl6. 

On  March  29.  there  is  a  brief  r6sum6  on  the  National 
Health  Act  of  1939.  a  piece  of  legislation  now  up  before  the 
committee,  which  is  in  itself  the  terminal  step  toward  a 
totalitarian  government. 

On  April  4,  1939,  I  selected  to  discuss  the  New  Deal  phi- 
losophy, and  I  believe  it  may  also  prove  Interesting  read- 
ing, and  it  is  not  radical. 

On  April  13,  the  article  is  headed  "The  most  dangerous 
enemies  are  advocates  of  socialism  and  communism."  This  I 
shall  not  discuss  except  by  its  title,  but  the  Members  may  be 
infoi-med  that  I  am  discussing  communir>m  and  socialism  in 
this  article,  as  I  have  before  in  my  remarks.  Please  also 
bear  in  mind  that  no  one  called  me  a  Nazi  or  a  Fascist. 

On  April  17  the  article  is  headed,  "Can  Congress  set  up  an 
independent  State?"  In  this  I  discussed  whether  or  not 
Congress  has  the  right  to  take  the  property  that  belongs  to 
all  the  United  States,  set  it  free,  and  declare  an  independent 
State.  There  is  no  provision  for  such  declaration  in  the 
Constitution,  and  my  personal  opinion  is  that  Congress  has 
no  such  right  without  the  cons»mt  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
belongs. 
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On  April  20  the  article  is  headed.  "The  President  and  the 
bankers  went  into  a  huddle."  This  article  refers  to  the 
preliminaries  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Gold  Re- 
serve Act.  and  in  this  article  I  spoke  on  money.  In  a  letter 
from  the  Treasury,  which  is  incorporated,  you  will  also  find 
it  stated  that  the  gold  belongs  to  the  interests  holding  gold 
certificates  as  claims  against  it.  ^  ,^.1        i 

On  April  21  my  article  is  entlUed  "Government  Failure  in 
Private  Industry."  This  article  should  need  no  further  com- 
ment by  me.  because  Government  in  private  industry  to  date 
has  been  one  failure  on  top  of  another,  and  it  is  now  a  na- 
tional nightmare.  ^^  „ 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  if  you  recall, 
the  "kept  press."  or  the  invisible  government's  press,  either  by 
ownership,  monetary  control,  and  influence  or  control  over 
Income  has  been  ballyhooing  anU-German  and  anti-Italian 
hatreds,  clearly  an  unwarrantable  procedure  by  a  neutral 
nation.  This  liberty  or  license  was  warlike  in  expression  and 
did  not  reflect  the  atUtude  of  a  nation  supposed  to  be  at 
peace.  I  was  fearful  of  this,  realizing  that  it  could  easily  be 
construed  as  an  unfriendly  gesture  toward  friendly  nations. 
It  was  this  attitude  of  our  press,  to  which  some  of  the  higher 
officials  in  the  Government  were  not  averse,  that  led  me  to 
attempt  to  focus  attention  back  on  our  own  Government.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  a  better  plan  to  attend  to  our  own 
troubles  than  it  is  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

Knowing  the  power  behind  this  propaganda.  I.  Instead  of 
challenging  that  power,  which  at  that  time  would  have  seemed 
fantastic,  chose  to  take  a  different  course.  In  this  procedure 
I.  of  course,  have  left  myself  open  to  attack  by  all  of  those 
who  oppose  a  return  to  constitutional  government,  and. 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  opposition  is  centered  in  what  I 
commonly  term  the  "invisible  government."  In  its  attacks  it 
does  not  challenge  my  statements  but  resorts  to  the  strategy 
of  defamation.  I  welcome  criticism  In  respect  to  the  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness  of  my  statements,  and  the  right  to  such 
challenge  remains  with  those  who  think  they  hold  a  better 

hand. 

I  am  not  a  politician,  as  you  know,  and  my  ear  is  not  to  the 
ground  listening  for  the  approval  of  those  who  may  have  an 
ax  to  grind.  My  action  and  procedure  are  predicated  upon  a 
sounder  foundation  than  that,  because  I  rely  entirely  upon  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  country— the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  doing  this  I  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
patriotic  citizens  whose  interest  lies  in  sound  government. 

At  this  point  it  is  my  desire  to  explain  my  viewpoint  on 
an  issue  that  I  discussed  recently  with  one  of  the  Members. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  among  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  constitutionality  of  legislation  rests  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  take  exception  to  this  state- 
ment, because  constitutionality  of  all  legislation  rests  entirely 
upon  the  Constitution  itself.  There  is  no  evidence  to  date 
to  show  that  the  Supreme  Court  can  interpret  that  document 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  better  than  the  average  citizen. 
I  make  this  statement  deUberately.  If  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  based  their  opinions  upon  the  Constitution 
itself,  literally,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  ninth  and 
tenth  amendments,  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  there  would  be  no 
split  decisions.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  determine  con- 
stitutionality before  legislation  is  enacted.  Even  then,  with 
the  greatest  care,  mistakes  will  be  made,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  set  such  mistakes  aright  when 
questions  arise.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  mistakes 
committed  by  the  President  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Congress,  because  Congress  represents 
the  people  and  is  the  ruling  body  of  our  Government. 

If  I  am  to  judge  by  seme  of  the  decisions  already  handed 
do\vn  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  has  much  to  learn  about  that 
great  document — the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  I  quote  from  the  address 
of  the  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Frank 
J.  Hogan,  as  reported  in  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Monday, 
July  10: 

The  Supreme  Court  no  lon^r  preserves  constitutional  liberties, 
Frank  J.  Hogan,  president  ct  the  American  Bar  Associnticn.  said 
today  ia  cpening  the  assoc.auon's  sixty -second  annual  convention. 
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He  said  the  present  Court  ha£  reversed  constitutional  doctrines 
and  "established"  principles  and,  therefore,  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  would  have  to  protect  the  people  against  "arbitrary 
exercise  of  power." 

Many  times  in  my  life  I  have  taken  an  obligation  to  pre- 
serve, to  protect,  and  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  our  country,  for  I  am  now  rounding  out  19  years  of  service 
In  the  merchant  marine,  the  Revenue  Service,  and  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  When  I  came  here  as  a  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body  of  eminent  statesmen.  I  again  assumed  the 
same  obligation,  as  I  had  many  times  In  the  past.  And  it  was 
to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  to  defend  the  fimdamental  laws 
of  this  Government  so  that  the  Republic  might  survive  in  its 
original  form.  I  shall  honor  this  obligation  for  that  was  my 
intention  when  I  subscribed  to  it 

In  trying  to  combat  the  activities  of  the  invisible  govern- 
ment, my  only  avenue  of  expression  Is  the  Congrissionai. 
Record,  for  the  majority  of  the  dally  papers  and  other  peri- 
odicals speak  for  the  invisible  government  and  not  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  only  recently  that 
reprints  have  been  made  by  small  patriotic  periodicals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  some  future  day.  the  work  of  these  patri- 
ots and  their  publications  will  be  appreciated.  In  their  in- 
tense patriotism  no  doubt  some  of  them  may  have  reached 
a  little  too  far  to  the  right,  but,  if  so,  it  was  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  recognize  commimism, 
which  is  on  the  extreme  left. 

The  Members  know  very  well  that  there  is  now  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  files  of  the  various  committees  In  respect 
to  communism,  and  that  further  evidence  is  to  be  had.  to 
bring  these  Communists  to  the  bar  of  justice.  What  pov^er 
is  retarding  congressional  action?  It  is  clearly  our  duty  to 
recognize  this  threat  on  our  Government,  so  what  are  we 
waiting  for?  The  Members  know  that  aliens  appearing  be- 
fore our  committees  have  testified  that  they  have  the  same 
rights  as  our  citizens,  and.  besides,  they  think  they  have  a 
special  selected  privilege  which  is  to  murder  oiu*  own  people 
so  that  communism  may  be  enthroned.  This  is  in  the  evi- 
dence, as  you  know.  I  shall  quote  from  the  hearing  of  Sub- 
committee No.  3  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress.  fii*st  session,  on  H.  R.  5138: 

Ckaihman.  Does  your  organization.  A.  C.  L.  U.,  uphold  the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  advocate  murder? 

Mr.  X.  Yes. 

Chairman.  And  assassination? 

Mr.  X.  Yes. 

Chairman.  Force  and  violence  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  X.  Certainly. 

Chairman.  Does  it  uphold  the  right  of  an  alien  In  this  country 
to  urge  the  overthrow  and  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  force  find  violence? 

Mr.  X.  Precisely,  on  the  same  ground  as  any  citizen. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  liquidation  unit  known  as  the 
American  Vigilante  Association,  headed  by  a  prominent  at- 
torney. Members  of  this  group  are  trained  in  liquidation.  It 
is  not  my  desire  to  discuss  this  organization  or  name  anyone, 
but  I  believe  it  should  be  disbanded  for  the  general  welfare  of 
those  interested  in  it. 

The  article  of  May  1  was  inserted  to  clarify  an  issue  much 
discussed  in  the  daily  papers — that  is.  the  so-called  Gorman 
expulsion  of  Jews.  I  wondered  why  Germany  ordered  such 
emipration.  and  with  this  thought  in  mind.  I  tried  to  accu- 
mulate data  pertaining  thereto.  This  revealed  that  during 
the  inflation  in  Germany,  Jews  came  in  from  the  surround- 
ing countries,  and  even  from  the  United  States,  and  bought 
up  blocks  of  real  estate  for  less  than  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 
This,  of  course,  was  possible  because  of  the  depreciated 
German  currency.  The  German  people,  of  course,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  inflation,  for  it  was  engineered  by 
the  invisible  government,  the  sam.e  crew  that  is  now  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States.  I  published  such  statistics  as  I 
was  able  to  obtain,  and  I  am  positive  that  those  statislics  are 
as  authentic  as  any  statistics  published  by  the  New  Deal 
contingent  of  the  invisible  government. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know,  in  addition  to  those  statis- 
tics, that  there  are  now  over  400,000  Jews  in  Germany,  and, 


as  I  understand,  they  are  welcome  to  remain  there.    I  quote 
a  self-explanatory  paragraph  from  my  article  of  May  1: 

I  do  not  believe  the  so-called  Hebrew  purge  In  Germany  is 
cause  for  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  none  of  cur  business.  I 
question  the  truthfulness  of  many  statements  published  in  owe 
papers  for  I  find  upon  investigation  that  German-Hebrews  are 
In  a  better  position  In  Germany  than  many  of  our  own  people 
in  the  United  States.  Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
meddle  in  German  affairs  or  disposition  of  her  citizens.  We  have 
plenty  to  do  at  home,  and  should  evict  aliens  in  the  United 
States  instead  of  receiving  them  with  open  arms  as  we  are  now 
doing  This  is  a  brief  summary  of  information  I  have  accumu- 
lated, and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Hebrews  with  German  citi- 
zenship prefer  to  remain  in  Germany. 

This  article,  like  many  other  statements  which  I  have 
recalled  to  you.  was  misunderstood  in  spite  of  my  introduc- 
tion and  the  paragraph  just  quoted.  The  purpose  I  had  in 
mind  was  to  establish  facts  so  that  the  people  in  the  United 
States  could  be  Informed  of  the  true  situation. 

After  my  article  of  May  1,  I  was  labeled  "Nazi,"  "Fascist." 
"anti-Semitic."  and  a  "Jew  hater."  when  nothing  could  be 
further  frcm  the  truth.  If  an  occasion  came  up.  cither  in  my 
ofBcial  capacity  as  an  officer,  or  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
no  one  would  protect  all  loyal  citizens  sooner  than  I,  so  that 
was  the  mcst  unwarrantable  and  unjust  accusation  that  any- 
one could  utter.  Where  did  these  accusations  come  from? 
They  came  from  the  Jewish  Defamation  League,  In  New 
York  City.  This,  of  course,  was  a  grievous  error  on  their 
part,  because  they  forced  me,  for  my  own  protection,  to 
prove  my  point,  which  I  had  purposely  refrained  from  doing 

until  then. 
On  May  10,  I  received  a  letter  which  I  now  quote,  deleting 

all  personal  names: 

NONSECTARIAN  ANTI-NaZI  LEACTTE 

TO  Champion  Human  Ricirrs., 

May  8.  1939. 

Dear  Sir-  On  Sunday,  May  14.   1939,  our  organization,  founded 

In    1933   by   to   combat   Hitlerism   by   means   of   a   boycott   of 

German  goods  and  services  and  equally  to  combat  Nazi-Inspired 
and  other  Incitements  to  racial  hatred  and  civil  strife,  will  hold  Its 
annual  national  convention  at  the  Hotel  ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  would  have  felt  highly  honored.  Indeed,  had  it  been  possible 
for  vou  to  be  with  us  on  that  occasion  to  address  our  great  audience, 
representing  some  seven  hundred  organizations  affiliated  with  our 
league  We  know  that  this  Is  much  too  short  a  notice  to  ask 
you  to  speak  for  us,  and  I  have  therefore  been  directed  by  the 
committee  on  convention  arrangements  to  ask  of  you  some  mes- 
sage of  greeting  and  an  expression  from  you  as  to  the  worth  of 
the  work  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Trusting  that  we  may  be  so  favored,  and  thanking  you  for  this 
evidence  of  your  coop>eration  and  interest,  believe  me 
Faithfully  yours, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Nazi  Germany  Is  the  enemy  of  civilization.  Refuse  to  trade  with 
the  enemy. 

I  declined  this  invitation  because  I  am  nonsectarian  in  fact 
and  not  just  on  paper.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  member- 
ship in  this  league  and  its  700  affiliated  organizations  does 
not  speak  the  right  language  for  nonsectarian  champions  of 
human  rights.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  membership  con- 
sists of  a  large  number  of  haters  who  are  promoting  racial 
hatreds  in  championing  their  own  rights.  It  is  this  that  I 
have  opposed,  and  I  have  declined  to  become  a  member  of 
any  organization  that  proposes  racial  antagonisms.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  no  group  within  the  United  States  has  the 
right  at  any  time  to  declare  any  nation  an  "enemy  of  civili- 
zation." Such  act  is  provocative  of  war,  and  the  members 
are  not,  by  such  motto,  champions  of  human  rights. 

Information  from  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  Jewish  Peoples 
Committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Members  in  Con- 
gress and  others  are  to  speak  on  anti-Semitism,  and  with 
this  in  mind  I  shall  quote  from  a  letter  which  I  have  received: 

I  am  not  a  Catholic,  but  I  remember  the  mud  slung  about  Al 
Smith  in  the  1928  election  and  nobody  did  anything  about  that. 
There  are  far  more  Catholics  in  the  United  States  than  Jews.  How 
is  it  that  Jews  are  able  to  realize  such  drastic  reprisals? 

This  opinion  is  expressed  in  many  letters  which  I  have 
received. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Jewish  peoples  committee 
to  ask  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  refer  to  speak  for  the  Jews 
instead  of  against  those  whom  the  Jews  term  "anti-Semitic"? 
Such  procedure  would  be  proper  and  sensible,  and  one  em- 


ployed by  any  reasonable  individual.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  campaign,  for  if  they  can  employ  these  gen- 
tlemen to  speak  against  those  termed  "anti-Semitic."  they 
will  then  speak  against  everyone  who  addresses  himself  for 
constitutional  government  and  against  communism. 

The  request  in  the  letter  is  somewhat  like  the  neutrality 
bill.  The  Jews  select  the  aggressor  and  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion speak  against  them.  What  a  pitiful  procedure  it  is.  for  it 
can  only  confuse  and  bemuddle  the  issue.  It  is  better  for  all 
of  us  to  live  in  harmony.  However,  if  one  race  selected  to  set 
itself  apart  as  a  distinct  nationality,  and  promotes  its  own 
interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  nationaUties.  it  cannot 
escape  the  jienalty  of  such  isolation. 

I  have  employed  the  term  "invisible  government"  in  a 
friendly  manner,  so  as  to  give  those  involved  an  opportunity 
to  gracefully  recede  from  the  course  they  are  now  pursuing. 
During  a  period  in  the  World  War  when  one  of  the  powers 
w&s  faced  with  problems  of  grave  concern  a  certain  number 
of  persons  in  the  "Invisible  government"  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment that  Palestine  should  be  set  aside  as  a  home  for  the 
Jews  in  consideration  of  help  for  successful  conclusion  of  the 
World  War.  This  agreement  was  contrary  to  that  entered 
into  by  Colonel  Lawrence,  of  Arabia,  for  he,  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Mohammedans,  had  promised 
them  also  certain  rights  in  Arabia.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  this  power  held  to  its  agreement  and  set  aside  Pales- 
tine as  a  home  for  the  Jews,  leaving  the  Arabs  in  the  desert. 
This  has  never  been  accepted  by  the  Arabs,  because  it  was  a 
breach  of  faith,  and  the  Arabs  are  still  in  revolt,  as  we  all 
know. 

There  is  a  certain  group  of  Individuals  that  are  persona 
grata,  not  only  to  the  White  House  but  to  foreign  govern- 
ments as  well.  One  of  these  was  the  late  Colonel  House. 
These  people  were  intimately  associated  with  the  now-defunct 
League  of  Nations,  and  their  names  may  be  found  among 
representatives  from  the  United  States.  They  are  also  con- 
nected with  the  League  of  Nations  Bank  of  International 
Settlements,  the  International  Agricultural  Credit  and  Mort- 
gage Co..  and  the  Import  and  Export  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  these  people  who  are  members  in  the  "invisible 
government." 
That  this  organization  Is  still  alive  is  evidenced  in  a  letter 
I  which  I  shall  now  quote,  deleting  the  names  of  the  writer  and 
the  recipient:  _  '  ^^ 

Pebbuart  23,  1939. 

Mt  Dear  :  I  have  your  letter  of  February  12.  and  I  hope 

things  will  enable  you  to  stand  in  April,  and  I  fully  appreciate 
the  point  of  view  of  your  electorate  in  expecting  you  to  stand  again 
as  Independent.  ^  ,. 

The  question  of  "refujews"  Is  Indeed  dangerous  and  compli- 
cated I  was  asked,  and  accepted,  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  Jewish 
delegation  now  sitting  in  conference  (with  the  Arabs  in  an  ad- 
joining room)    in  .     We  had  dinner  at  the  •  PV*^"2 

tjy  an  M.  P.,  for  which  teems  with  Jews.     If  I  had 

never  met  Jews  or  Jewish  influence  before.  I  should  have  been 
utterly  disgusted  with  their  attitude. 

I  sat  Rabbi  Wise,  of  New  York,  a  handsome  and.  I  think, 

mcst  dangerous  man.  Incapable  of  looking  you  in  the  eye.  con- 
stantly referring  with  pride  to  his  friendship  with  Roosevelt  and 
to  his  unshaken  American  citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
voted to  the  point  of  revolut.on.  or  worse,  to  the  cause  of  his  race. 
from  me  was  Dr.  Welsman,  who  looks  exactly  like  Trot- 
sky and  made  a  speech  of  25  minutes,  and  Is  just  about  the 
slyest  advocate  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time.  I  had  several  min- 
utes" personal  conversation  with  him  •  •  •.  -  .  * 
There  were  about  12  M.  P.'s  present,  of  which  I  am  confident 
there  was  no  one  in  sympathy  with  the  Jewish  outlook.  They 
all  asked  questions  and  all  received  either  evas.ve  or  other  replies 

with  thinly  veiled  threats  as  to  what  would  occur   if  the  

failed  to  implement  their  promice  of  the  mandate  for  Palestine. 
This  latter  point  was  made  several  times,  with  reference  to  the 
deplorable  situation  which  would  come  about  in  America  If  the 

should  break  this  pledge. 

On  the  whole,  an  extremely  Interesting  and  unpleasant  expe- 
rience. I  put  the  point  to  which  I  attach  the  greatest  possible 
importance,  and  received  only  evasive  replies. 

My  point  was  that  the  American  Jewish  financiers  at  a  critical 

period  of  the  war  consented  to  lend  the Government  money 

for  the Government  to  lend  to  her  allies,  on  condition  that 

we  should  back  the  bill  and  set  up  a  national  home  in  Palestine. 
The  nearest  approach  that  I  got  to  an  answer  was  that   it  was 

vital  for  the  Government  to  obtain  the  services  of  Jewish 

research  chemists,  and  so  forth,  and  that  was  a  further  reaaon 
for  this  bargain  that  would  make  Shylock  blush  I 

Smcerely, 
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Abraham  Lincoln  the  Hoosier 
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The  "research  chemist"  referred  to  in  this  letter  was 
Instrumental  in  involving  the  United  States  in  the  World 
War.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  World  War  was 
caused  by  some  European  power,  but  as  you  can  see.  it  was 
prepared  by  the  invisible  government  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  now  attempting  to  prepare  us  to  support 
the  same  powers  we  supported  22  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shaU  deal  briefly  with  the  Communist.  The 
Communist  comprises  the  civilian  army  of  the  money  chang- 
ers, or  the  invisible  government.  He  and  his  fellow  travelers 
are  the  servants  to  the  money  barons,  who  control  our  gold, 
our  currency,  and  our  credit.  These  gentlemen  use  this  money 
power  to  build  ears  and  a  tail  on  the  Communist  so  that  he 
will  look  like  a  jackass.  It  is  only  the  higher  Communist  that 
understands  the  actual  leadership,  but  if  the  Communist  will 
look  It  over  carefully,  he  will  distinguish  the  connecting 
relationship. 

There  is  not  a  red-blooded  American  workingraan  that  will 
stick  with  this  international  tribe  when  the  crisis  arises. 
These  Communists  noisily  bellow  their  foul  vituperation,  only 
to  be  gone  with  the  wind.  The  irony  is  that  the  dupes  of  these 
high  Communists  do  not  realize  that  they  work  for  the  money 
changers,  or  the  much-hated  capitalists. 

Many  improvements  may  be  made  in  dissemination  of  reli- 
able information,  and  this  is  applicable  to  all  informative 
agencies.  The  moving -picture  industry,  because  of  its  owner- 
ship, displays  pictures  which  are  for  no  other  purpose  except 
to  create  national  hatreds,  but  favorable  to  those  who  own 
and  control  the  picture  industry.  It  is  not  a  true  portrayal  of 
actual  conditions,  but  it  is  built  in  the  minds  of  these  Asiatics. 
The  newspapers  are  somewhat  in  the  same  position,  be- 
cause much  of  the  information  published  is  of  such  nature 
that  it  attempts  to  mold  public  opinion  to  be  receptive  to 
the  issues  proposed  and  publicized  by  those  in  control.  The 
newspapers,  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  their  masters  in 
publishing  such  propaganda,  jeopardize  American  liberties 
and  rights. 

There  is  Uttle  difference  between  the  effect  of  information 
received  from  the  enumerated  agencies  and  that  which  is 
broadcast  over  the  air.  Federal  propaganda  bureaus  broad- 
cast such  information  favorable  to  the  New  Deal  and  its 
many  harebrained  activities.  All  broadcasts  that  would 
give  Information  about  the  actual  condition  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  country,  and  as  we  know  it  here  in  Congress,  would 
be  censored,  or  entirely  rejected  by  broadcasting  stations. 
All  this  is  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obscure  the  real 
issue,  so  that  the  people  will  not  be  informed  about  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  All  sources  of  publicity,  whether  the  cinema, 
newspapers,  periodicals,  or  radio,  should  at  least  be  decent 
enough  to  be  neutral,  if  they  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
sound  constitutional  government. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived.  Who  are  found  in  the  bread 
hnes?  In  the  pick-and-shovel  brigades?  In  hard  labor? 
In  relief  labor?  In  ordinary  crafts?  In  mines?  In  danger- 
ous, honest  occupations?  In  this  group,  you  find  only  what 
I  now  call  the  persecuted  gentile.  Who  are  found  in  the 
twelve  or  fourteen  million  idle  people,  who  for  many  years 
have  patiently  tramped  the  streets,  looking  for  work? 
You  find  that  this  unemployed  army  is  composed  nearly  100 
percent  of  gentiles. 

Whom  do  you  find  as  agitators  and  leaders  in  nearly  all 
radical  organizations,  and  as  organizers'  agents  in  such 
groups?  Ask  yourself  that  question.  Whom  do  you  find 
monopolizing  business  in  your  own  community,  and  in  that 
of  the  larger  cities?  That  is  also  something  to  think  of. 
Who  owns  the  greater  part  of  the  real  estate,  and  to  whom 
do  ycu  pay  rent?  Who  owns  the  larger  airplane  industries 
today,  and  who  receives  the  larger  contracts  and  appropri- 
ations set  aside  for  the  building  of  war  planes?  It  is  inter- 
esting to  look  into  this,  but  you  must  look  beyond  the 
gentile  front. 

Who  are  the  rulers  of  the  larger  rackets  In  the  United 
States — in  gambling,  in  horse  racing,  and  so  forth?  That  is 
also  an  interesting  question.    Who  operate  a  great  niunber 


of  our  brokerage  concerns  that  handle  the  Nation's  food 
supplies  and  keep  the  prices  down  when  the  farmers  are 
about  to  sell  their  crops?  It  is  those  who  own  and  control 
the  Nation's  currency  and  credit,  and  that  is  not  controlled 
by  the  farmer  or  by  the  gentiles,  but  it  is  controlled  by 
the  money  changers  that  our  President  has  entrenched  in 
his  temple  of  gold. 

Who  are  the  controlling  interests  in  the  larger  banks? 
In  the  chain  banks,  if  you  please,  that  instead  of  being  a 
value  to  the  community  at  large  are  destructive  to  such 
community,  and  who  are  the  owners  of  the  thirteen  and 
one-half  billion  in  gold  now  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
It  is  not  the  people  in  the  United  States,  as  such,  but  it  is 
those  interests  in  the  invisible  government  which  are  located 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  many  foreign  nations 
as  well.  These  various  interests,  in  spite  of  what  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  are  not  in  the  hands  of  gentiles,  but 
Instead  under  the  direct  or  indirect  control  of  those  non- 
gentile.  I  ask  you  now,  who  should  complain  of  having 
lost  their  rights?  Who  should  complain  of  restriction? 
Will  you  not  agree  with  me  that  the  gentile  is  the  one  to 
complain? 

It  is  of  these  matters  that  I  have  been  talking,  not  because 
I  hate  anyone,  but  because  I  want  every  citizen  to  share 
equally  in  the  rights  and  liberties  granted  to  our  people  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  anything  I 
have  said,  but  do  your  own  investigating.  The  information 
is  to  be  had.  and  it  is  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  roving  Eunbassadors,  similar  to 
the  late  Colonel  House,  who  seemed  to  be  the  adviser  in 
one  administration,  and  who  so  ably  predicted  the  very  con- 
ditions we  are  facing  today.  There  are  several  others,  but 
particularly  one.  whom  I  shall  not  mention  by  name  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  deal  in  personaLties.  He  Is  the  one  who 
was  not  only  the  adviser  of  a  past  administration  but  also 
continues  his  activities  in  this  administration.  Also  he  is  a 
much-used  witness  in  monetary  and  business  matters  before 
congressional  committees.  If  his  advice  is  sound,  why  are 
we  in  the  present  condition?  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
be  "kidding"  Congress  by  purposely  leading  it  down  a  blind 
alley,  for  he  may  in  reality  be  one  of  the  powers  in  the 
invisible  government  that  is  instmmental  in  having  brought 
about  the  deplorable  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

I  could  go  on  and  enumerate  many  of  them,  but  that  is  not 
my  purpose;  neither  is  it  my  intention  to  involve  anyone 
by  name.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  these  in- 
ternational hijackers  of  American  liberties  and  rights,  due 
to  their  monetary  control,  use  such  power  to  enforce  their 
wishes  upon  such  nations  as  cross  them,  by  withdrawal  of 
gold. 

We  have  another  fund  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  con- 
sider at  this  point.  We  set  aside  $2,000,000,000  in  gold  under 
the  control  of  two  men,  which  is  in  itself  a  power  not  only 
destructive  to  our  own  Nation  but  with  unlimited  possibilities 
to  enforce  their  wishes  upon  other  nations  as  well.  This 
large  amount  of  money  is  in  reality  a  constant  power  which 
may,  if  used  erroneously,  actually  bring  about  war. 

My  discussions  while  a  Member  of  the  House  have  been 
upon  topics  such  as  these,  and  I  should  not  be  subjected  to 
unwarranted  criticism  and  censure  for  such  remarks. 

In  closing  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  personnel  in 
the  Federal  Government,  to  those  now  employed  in  high  posi- 
tions in  the  various  Federal  departments.  Do  you  believe 
that  there  is  any  reason  why  those  in  such  positions  should 
complain  of  having  been  treated  unjustly?  Can  any  of  them 
say  that  they  have  been  persecuted  and  subjected  to  attacks 
because  of  race  or  creed?  I  do  not  think  so.  for  the  evidence 
shows  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  employed  in  remunerative 
positions  within  the  Federal  Government  and  are  in  a  most 
advantageous  position  when  compared  with  that  of  the  poor, 
deluded,  persecuted  gentiles  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  a  nation  composed  of  many  nationali- 
ties, but  each  one  of  these  nationalities  must  subscribe  to  the 


fundamental  law  upon  which  our  national  structure  rests. 
When  any  group  selects  to  isolate  itself  as  a  separate  entity 
for  the  purpose  of  dominating  the  majority,  it  must  then 
assume  its  own  responsibility. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  14,  1939 


ARTICLES  BY  MRS.  HELEN   DUDLEY   ROBINSON  AND  PLINEY 

A.    WILEY 


Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  two  tributes  to  the 
Mount  Rushmore  Memorial,  where  the  fourth  of  the  heads 
of  Washington.  Jefferson.  Uncoln.  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  recently  unveiled  at  appropriate  ceremonies.  This  great 
American  memorial  is  being  carved  by  Gutzon  Borglum  on 
a  granite  mountain  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota, 
under  a  commission  of  Congress. 

The  first  is  by  Mrs.  Helen  Dudley  Robinson,  in  the  Mitchell 
(S.  Dak.)  Gazette,  entitled: 

RUSHMORE  MEMORIAL 

Great  men  of  mountains,  torn  from  shrinking,  quivering  flesh, 
and  cast  into  a  world  teeming  with  human  desires,  turbulent  with 
the  seething  flow  of  mortal  craving;  a  world  roused  to  commotion 
by  the  demands  of  marching  time  and  restless  in  its  search  for 
power,  for  peace,  and  for  plenty. 

With  patience  and  diligence  you  have  carved  a  great  nation  out 
of  unbroken  tracts.  You  have  planted  civUization  where  once  the 
land  knew  nothing  but  the  flowing  at  waters  and  the  passing  of 
wind  You  have  put  laughter -and  song  where  once  wilderness  rang 
only  with  the  melodies  of  nature  and  the  cry  of  striving  elements. 
You  have  directed  our  footsteps  into  unhewn  forests  and  waving 
prairie  grass,  and  you  have  pointed  out  the  path  that  leads  to 
heights  of  larger  living  and  pinnacles  of  purer  purpose. 

Chiseled  from  enduring  faith  and  unresisting  ideals,  you  looked 
upon  a  world  hungry  for  that  faith  and  seeking  those  ideals.  Your 
profound  purpose  was  shed  upon  a  growing  civilization  and  the 
warmth  of  your  expectancy  has  throbbed  through  the  blood  of 
generations.  «.   *' 

Great  men  of  mountains,  carved  with  patience  from  the  fllnt- 
llke  rocks  hovering  but  little  below  the  heavens,  you  command  our 
upward  gaze.  Like  high  Ideals,  you  brood  silently  above.  Like 
visions  of  noble  desire,  you  remain  within  our  humble  reach.  Men 
still  strive  to  touch  the  hem  of  your  grand  achievements,  to  grasp 
a  breath  of  your  changeless  fortitude  breathed  still  upon  a  gasping 
humanity.  The  throb  of  your  great  lives  peals  into  the  ears  of  a 
listening  generation,  calling  out  courage  and  resolution  to  the 
great  Nation  you  so  nobly  planned.  The  beat  of  your  mighty 
hearts  sends  a  quickening  current  of  renewed  vigor  throiigh  the 
chilling  veins  of  frightened  humanity,  and  the  calm  of  your  great 
souls  sheds  Its  tranquUlity  upon  the  pxirpose  and  plan  of  thla 
mighty  generation. 

Great  men  of  mountains.  God  carved  you  out  of  living  rock, 
strong  against  your  own  weaknesses,  enduring  in  spite  of  human 
conirivances.  eternal   In  the  face  of  mortal  invention. 

The  second  comes  from  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  is  by  Pliny  A, 
Wiley,  entitled: 

STATESBIEN  IN  STONB 

Upon  Mount  Rushmore's  towering  granite  face. 

Black  Hills  amid  in  South  Dakota  State. 
We  see  the  sculptors  sentient  chisel  trace 

Four  titan  flgiires  of  our  Nation  s  great. 

The  Father  of  his  Country,  Washington. 

And  Jefferson  whose  Declaration  set  us  free; 
Lincoln,  the  martyr,  our  unity  he  won. 

And  Roosevelt's  Canal  linked  sea  with  sea. 

There  shall  they  stand  till  time's  last  sun  Is  gone. 

While  men  shall  venerate  the  truth  that  gave  them  power. 
Standing  fast  in  storm  and  sunlight  till  eternity  shall  dawn 

And  Gcd  with  Immortality  shall  crown  them  In  that  hour. 

Pliny  A.  Wiley. 

Wichita,  Kans. 
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SPEECH  BY  HON.  RICHARD  T.  JAMES 


Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  by  Hon. 
Richard  T.  James,  chief  deputy  secretary  of  state.  State  of 
Indiana,  at  the  sixteenth  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Boon- 
ville  Press  Club  to  the  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Lincoln  City.  Ind.,  July  9,  1939: 

Over  100  years  ago,  the  greatest  m.an  in  all  history,  not  of  divine 
origin,  lived  where  we  are  now  meeting.  As  we  look  out  over  this 
southern  Indiana  countryside,  we  cannot  help  but  think  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  On  this  ground  made  sacred  by  his  presence  we  are 
overcome  by  profound  reverence  and  we  pay  trlbut2  to  him  and  we 
thank  God  for  giving  him  to  America  during  her  darkest  hours. 
No  man  in  the  annals  of  history  has  left  an  Impression  that  has 
grown  greater  with  each  passing  year  as  that  made  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  the  date  of  his  birth  in  1809  until  his  death  from 
an  assassin's  bullet  in  1865.  Honest,  patient,  noble,  diligent,  strong, 
and  above  all.  humane,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  adjectives  that 
may  be  applied  to  this  great  man. 

The  name  of  Lincoln  Is  magic.  Taft  remarked  that  the  "Influ- 
ance  of  his  Chrlst-llke  character  has  spread  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe."  Wilson  wrote  "Lincoln  was  the  supreme  American 
of  our  history."  H.  G.  Wells  has  stated  "One  of  the  six  greatest 
figures  In  all  history."  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous 
tributes  paid  to  him. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  son  of  sturdy  pioneer  parents  of  good 
American  ancestry.  His  father  was  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  strong, 
good-natured  farmer.  His  mother  was  Nancy  Hanks,  a  kindly  and 
benevolent  woman  Lincoln  was  a  typical  son  of  the  great  Middle 
West  and  Hoosiers  are  rightfully  proud  that  14  of  the  most  Im- 
portant years  of  his  life  were  lived  on  Indiana  soil.  Let  us  consider 
briefly  the  contributions  to  the  life  and  development  of  young 
Abraham  during  his  stay  In  Indiana  from  the  age  of  7  until  he 

was  21.  .     .„,„  ^  - 

Thomas  Lincoln  left  Kentucky  with  his  family  In  1816  because  of 
"slavery  and  difficulties  caused  by  confusion  In  land  titles  In  Ken- 
tucky "  Young  Lincoln  became  a  Hoosier  at  aboHt  the  same  time 
Indiana  became  a  State.  We  recall  that  during  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  of  Lincoln's  arrival  the  makers  of  Indiana's  first  constitu- 
tion had  met  and  finished  their  work  under  the  old  elm  at  Corydon. 
In  accordance  with  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  our  constitution  prohib- 
ited slavery  In  Indiana.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  elemental  back- 
ground of  this  new  State  went  Into  the  very  fiber  and  being  of  this 
man  through  whom  more  than  any  other  single  Instrument,  the 
destiny  of  a  greater  America  was  to  be  realized? 

Our  proud  Commonwealth  of  Indiana  has  a  real  and  Just  claim  to 
the  life  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  Here  in  Indiana  his  matchless 
character  was  molded  and  developed.  Here  on  this  very  spot  he 
roamed  and  played  as  a  boy.  Here  he  procured  his  education  and 
earned  his  first  money.  Here  In  this  community  he  received  his 
first  shock  of  anguish  when  his  beloved  mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Un- 
coln, died  and  was  laid  to  rest.  Here  the  beginning  and  consum- 
mation of  his  great  life  seem  remote  and  incredible.  But  there  la 
nothln<^  Incredible  about  it  because  Uncoln  remained  unaffected, 
and  he°was  as  much  at  home  in  the  White  House  as  he  was  In  a  log 
cabin  in  southern  Indiana.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life 
Lincoln  never  failed  to  recall  the  formative  period  of  his  interesting 
life  in  Indiana. 

The  Lincoln  family.  compKJsed  of  the  father  and  mother,  Abraham, 
and  his  sister  Sarah,  found  their  home  16  miles  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  Winter  was  Just  commencing  when  they  arrived  here  and  we 
can  Imagine  their  first  difficulties.  Thomas  Uncoln  supplied  food 
for  the  family  during  the  first  winter  by  hunting  throughout  the 
hills  of  this  region.  Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  strange  that 
young  Abe  never  became  a  himter.  At  about  thU  time  in  his  early 
life  he  shot  a  wild  turkey,  but  his  kindly  natvire  rebelled,  and  be 
never  again  pulled  a  trigger  on  larger  game. 

So  far  as  history  records,  the  young  Lincoln  had  no  troublesome 
experiences  with  Indians  In  Indiana.  Four  years  before  his  arnvel 
in  this  State,  however,  the  last  terrible  Indian  uprising  had 
occurred — the  massacre  of  Pigeon  Roost. 

Settlements  sprang  up  rapidly  In  this  part  of  Indiana.  William 
Jones  started  a  store  and  the  village  that  grew  In  the  vicinity  was 
called  Jonesboro.  Later  he  went  Into  partnership  with  James 
Gentry,  the  location  of  the  settlement  was  shifted,  and  Its  name 
changed  to  Gentryville.  The  Lincoln  home  was  located  near  the 
tovra  of  Gentryville.  which  became  a  favorite  loafing  place  on  rainy 
days  and  week  nights. 
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Lincoln  was  socially  minded.  He  liked  people  and  people  llKsd 
him.  Whenever  possible,  he  attended  the  frequent  hcuse  raism:.; 
husking  bees,  fox  hunts,  and  nloneer  picnics.     Lincoln  grew  to  be 


Union.  To  accomplish  his  noble  purpose,  he  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice his  heme,  his  family,  his  political  future,  and  above  all,  his 
life.    We  see  him  slump  forward  In  his  chair  at  Ford's  Theater, 
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At  that  time  I  presented  a  statement  by  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Nichol.  a  director  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coimcil 
onH  Q  mpmKpr  fnr  Npw  York  Citv  of  the  National  Foreign 


Officers  of  the  civic  groups  working  to  promote  greater  accuracy 
In  the  use  of  foreign  trade  terms  today  hailed  Secretary  Hull's 
action  as  a  long  forward  step  in  the  correction  of  loose  and  mis- 
iPBHinp    nhrnses    which    have    seriously    hampered    public    under- 
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Lincoln  was  socially  minded.  He  liked  people  and  people  llKscl 
him.  Whenever  possible,  he  attended  the  frequent  licuse  raising 
husking  bees,  fox  hunts,  and  pioneer  picnics.  Lincoln  grew  to  be 
healthy  and  strong,  his  height  reaching  6  feet  and  4  inches.  Wo 
recall  that  he  was  easily  the  community  champion  In  the  athletic 
contests  of  the  day. 

Life  In  Indiana,  however,  was  not  all  play  for  young  Linrohi. 
When  very  young  he  was  hired  by  neighboring  farmers  to  help  witn 
the  plowing,  harvesting,  and  hoeing  potatoes.  When  16  years  old 
he  was  employed  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  James  Taylor  to  wons 
aci  a  ferryman  on  the  Ohio  River.  This  was  near  the  mouth  of 
Anderson  Creek  only  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Tioy. 
During  this  time  it  is  Interesting  to  know  that  he  decided  to 
engage  In  business  for  himself.  He  built  a  scow  to  carry  passengers 
to  board  boats  In  midstream.  Here  he  had  his  first  experience  vrlth 
the  law.  Rival  ferryboat  operators  became  Jealous  and  charged 
htm  with  operating  a  ferryboat  without  a  Kentucky  license  The 
case  was  called  before  Samuel  Pate,  a  Kentucky  Justice  of  the  peace. 
Lincoln  pleaded  his  own  defense.  He  argued  that  because  he  only 
uansported  passengers  from  the  Indiana  side  to  midstream  his 
action  could  not  be  In  violation  of  a  Kentucky  statute.  He  was 
flucceacful  and  Immediately  released.  Thus  Lincoln's  first  lntere4.t 
In  law  and  court  procedure  was  aroused  while  he  lived  on  Indiana 
soil.  His  Interest  lat«r  led  him  to  the  legal  profession.  As  so 
often  happens,  the  practice  of  law  led  him  to  his  entry  into  politics 
and  his  eventual  election   to  the  highest  office  In   all  the   wo-ld. 

Dtiring  the  years  Lincoln  lived  in  Indiana  the  Ohio  River  might 
have  been  called  the  main  street  of  America.  Steamboats  con- 
tinuously piled  their  way  from  the  more  thickly  settled  east 
down  through  the  west  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Before  mov- 
ing from  our  beloved  Hooslcr  State.  Lincoln  had  his  first  great 
experience  with  the  outside  world.  He  made  a  memorable  trip  on 
a  flatboat  to  the  cosmopolitan  city  of  New  Orleans. 

James  Gentry  employed  Lincoln  to  go  with  his  son,  Allen,  to 
sell  produce  in  New  Orleans  in  1828.  The  boys  started  from 
Gentry's  landing  at  old  Rockport  and  traveled  slowly  down  the 
beautiful  Ohio  and  the  mighty  Mississippi.  This  remarkable  trip 
made  Impressions  on  Lincoln  which  he  never  forgot.  In  New 
Orleans  he  observed  the  pitiful  sight  of  slaves  being  sold  on  the 
auction  block.  He  was  appalled  and  distressed  by  what  he  saw  and 
he  made  the  statement,  "If  I  ever  have  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing, 
1  will  hit  It  with  all  my  might." 

There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  speculation  about  the  educa- 
tional training  Lincoln  obtained  In  Indiana.  The  first  school 
he  attended  was  taught  by  Andrew  Crawford  when  Abe  was  10 
years.  The  teacher  was  paid  by  the  people  of  this  community  In 
animal  skins  and  farm  produce.  Here  In  a  crude  log  schoolhouse 
young  Lincoln  learned  the  three  R's — reading,  'rltlng.  and  'rith- 
metlc.  His  pen  was  made  from  a  turkey  quill  and  his  Ink  was 
made  from  poke  berries. 

Lincoln  attended  school  at  Intervals  as  a  young  Hoosler,  but  the 
aggregate  of  his  schooling  was  not  more  than  1  year.  He  was  for 
the  most  part,  self-educated,  and  he  studied  by  reading  good  books. 
This  point  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much.  While  living  In  this 
community  he  acquired  the  Bible.  Aesop's  Fables,  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
end  Weems'  Life  of  Washington.  He  read  and  reread  these  simple 
classics  until  their  very  style  and  teachings  became  a  part  of  him. 
The  Bible  influenced  him  deeply  and  he  was  always  fond  of  quot- 
ing scripture.  In  all  his  public  speeches  he  usually  referred  to 
God,  to  Christ,  or  to  the  Bible.  During  his  boyhood,  an  Indian 
by  the  name  of  Johnny  Kongapod.  died  In  this  region.  As  an 
epitaph.  Lincoln  wrote  these  touching  words  in  true  Lincoln-like 
manner: 

!  Here  lies  poor  Johnny  Kongapod; 

Have    mercy    on    him.    gracious   God, 
As  he  would  do  If  he  was  God. 
And  you  were  Johnny  Kongapod. 

He  borrowed  a  copy  of  the  Indiana  Statutes  and  thereby  read 
and  studied  law  for  the  first  time.  He  attended  trials  in  Boon- 
vllle  and  further  aroused  his  enthusiasm  in  law  by  visiting  with 
lawyers  In  Rockport  and  Princeton.  Here,  in  this  vicinity,  he 
developed  his  burning  thirst  for  knowledge.  Here  In  southwest- 
em  Indiana  he  trained  the  mind  that  in  later  years  delivered  the 
greatest  speech  In  all  history,  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Here  he 
made  his  first  speeches,  at  neighborhood  gatherings,  thus  forming 
hLs  simple  manner  of  straightforward  oratory  which  was  to  serve 
him  well  In  later  years. 

Abraham  Lincoln  went  out  of  Indiana  a  full  grown  man  at  the 
age  of  21 — a  true  son  of  Hooslerdom.  Here  In  Indiana  all  of  the 
attributes  that  were  to  make  him  great  had  been  formed  and 
fully  developed.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  looked 
back  on  his  Indiana  boyhood  as  a  happy.  Joyous,  and  beneficial 
period.  He  loved  the  simple  ways  of  pioneer  life.  While  President 
during  the  horrible  days  of  the  Civil  War.  he  once  remarked,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  "I  t<;ll  my  son  Tad  that  when  we  are  through 
here  we  will  return  to  visit  my  old  home  where  I  was  happier 
digging  potatoes  for  25  cents  a  day  than  I  am  here  in  the  White 
House." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  advent  of  Lincoln  on  the  political 
•tage  In  1860  was  so  opportune  that  to  us  It  seems  as  though  he 
was  ordained  by  God  to  carry  out  the  task  he  so  ably  mastered. 
Prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Lincoln  more  than  any  other  statesman, 
realized  the  futility  of  the  United  States  being  separated  Into  two 
distinct  nations.  He  knew  we  were  meant  to  be  but  one  people. 
His  one  and  only  thought  was  union.  His  sole  ambition,  his  burn- 
ing desire,  his  evei7  living  breath  was  for  the  preservation  of  the 


Union.  To  accomplish  his  noble  purpose,  he  was  willing  to  sacrt- 
Pce  his  home,  his  family,  his  political  future,  and  above  all,  his 
life.  We  see  him  slump  forward  In  his  chair  at  Ford's  Theater, 
assassinated  after  his  most  difficult  work  had  been  completed. 
The  people  of  the  Union  he  so  dearly  loved,  and  the  people  of  all 
the  world  were  saddened  and  bereaved  by  his  passirig.  Stanton, 
one  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  who  had  ridiculed  him  on 
numerous  occasions  but  learned  to  respect  him  later,  said,  "Now 
he  belongs  to  the  ages."  Lincoln  had  won  both  the  cheers  and 
the  tears  of  all  humanity. 

Over  his  grave  the  inspired  words  of  his  Second  Inaugural 
Address  were  repeated.  It  Is  well  to  recall  a  portion  of  that 
speech:  "•  •  •  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  In,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Abraham  Lincoln  wks  a  lover  of  peace.  He  resorted  to  war  as  a 
last  means  to  preserve  the  Union.  This  was  done  only  after  the 
Confederacy  had  acted  as  the  aggressor  by  firing  on  Fort  Stimter. 
A  lover  of  peace.  Lincoln  had  faith  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He, 
like  all  of  our  greatest  leaders,  believed  America  should  not  engage 
In  foreign  entanglements.  Lincoln's  hero  was  George  Washington 
who  had.  almost  with  his  dying  lips,  begged  us  "to  steer  clear  of 
any  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world." 
What  would  Lincoln  say  if  he  could  visit  us  during  these  dark 
days  of  world  strife?  He  probably  would  advise  us  to  carry  on 
commerce  and  ethical  relations  with  all  countries  but  to  remain 
free  of  foreign  political  alliances. 

To  meet  here  and  pay  tribute  to  Lincoln  Is  only  proper  but  this 
is  not  enough.  Let  us  go  forth  from  here  determined  to  carry  out 
the  sound  and  glorious  principles  espoused  by  Lincoln — Lincoln, 
who.  more  than  any  other  man.  patterned  his  life  after  the  life  of 
Christ.  To  stay  out  of  the  next  world  war  Is  the  highest  and 
fljiest  tribute  we  can  pay  to  the  Great  Emancipator. 

Today,  the  same  foreign  nations  that  more  than  20  years  ago 
promised  to  "fight  a  war  to  end  wars,"  are  rapidly  preparing  for 
another  world  castastrophe.  Dictators  control  the  lives  and  desti- 
nies of  millions  of  people.  Let  us  be  prepared  to  defend  American 
shores  and  not  merely  to  fight  another  nation's  war.  Let  us  at- 
tend to  our  own  affairs  while  European  statesmen  attend  to  the 
problems  of  Europe.  Be  friendly  with  foreign  countries,  yes — but 
let  them  know  that  we  will  not  be  deceived  by  hollow  promises 
and  propaganda. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  at  no  time  during  our  history  has  It 
been  more  Imperative  that  every  citizen  of  the  Republic  be 
American,  wholly  American,  and  nothing  but  American:  American 
in  mind,  body,  and  soul.  If  the  nations  of  Europe  want  fascism, 
nazl-lsm.  communism,  or  any  other  "ism,"  that  is  their  business, 
but  we  of  America  must  be  concerned  with  only  one  "ism,"  and 
that  Is  Americanism. 

During  this  hectic  and  ever-accelerating  age,  let  us  pause  to 
recall  the  wise  and  sacred  admonitions  and  fundamental  truths 
given  us  by  Lincoln.  During  a  period  of  depression  when  many 
of  us  have  suffered  economic  distress,  let  us  bo  mindful  of  the 
numerous  mlsfortvmes  suffered  by  Lincoln.  He  once  failed  in 
business.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  woman  who  died 
shortly  after  they  were  engaged  to  be  married.  On  six  occasiona 
he  was  defeated  for  political  office.  We  should  learn  from  his  pa- 
tience, his  modesty,  his  optimism,  and  his  eloquence,  so  simple 
and  yet  so  magnificent. 

Because  the  Gettysburg  Address  exemplifies  the  life  and  phi- 
losophy of  Lincoln  in  so  many  respects,  l/Vill  conclude  with  a 
part  of  the  solemn  advice  from  his  famous  speech  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  less  than  4  minutes:  "It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  heiore  us,  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  hlf»hly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain;  that  this 
Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom:  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 


Progress    in   the   General    Adoption   of   Accurate 
Foreign-Trade  Terms 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  Jr. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  14,  1939 


LETTER    AND    STATEMENT    BY    THE    SECRETARY    OP    STATE 
AND  ARTICLE  BY  FREDERICK  W.  NICHOL 


Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  need  for  more  accurate  terminol- 
ogy in  reports  dealing  with  foreign  trade. 
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At  that  time  I  presented  a  statement  by  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Nichol.  a  director  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
and  a  member  for  New  York  City  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Week  Committee.  In  his  statement  Mr.  Nichol  urged 
cooperation  between  government  and  basiness  to  promote  ac- 
curacy and,  in  particular,  to  eliminate  the  misleading  terms, 
"favorable  balance  of  trade"  and  "unfavorable  balance  of 
trade."  as  applied  to  the  difference  in  value  between  mer- 
chandise exports  and  merchandise  imports.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  terms,  "export  balance"  and  "import  balance," 
be  substituted  in  this  connection,  in  accordance  with  the 
best  usage  heretofore  followed  by  leading  authorities  on 
foreign  trade  in  governmental,  business,  and  academic 
circles. 

During  the  past  year  notable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  effort  to  clarify  the  terms  in  common  use  in  reports  on 
foreign  trade.  The  general  adoption  of  the  terms  "export 
balance"  and  "import  balance"  was  formally  approved  by  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Week  Committee  in  May  1938  and  by 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  in  July  1938.  These 
terms  were  also  approved  as  accurate  and  acceptable  sub- 
stitutes for  other  phrases  which  have  been  applied  to  trade 
balances  in  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  meeting  of  the  council  at 
Paris.  April  18.  1939.  and  at  the  tenth  general  congress  of  the 
chamber  at  Copenhagen.  July  1.  1939.  At  both  of  the  latter 
meetings  the  revisions  was  sponsored  as  an  American  proposal 
on  the  motion  of  Thomas  J.  Watson,  president  of  the  chamber 
and  chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitra- 
tion Commission.  The  action  of  the  chamber  thus  brings  to 
the  support  of  the  proposed  revision  of  terms  already  in  use 
in  the  United  States  a  measure  of  international  acceptance 
which  cannot  fail  to  promote  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  international  trade  both  here  and  abroad. 

Preceding  the  recent  congress  at  Copenhagen,  at  which 
representatives  of  more  than  50  nations  were  present.  Secre- 
tary Hull  addressed  an  important  letter  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  approved  the  proposed  revision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secretary  Hull's  letter,  an 
accompanying  statement  quoted  by  the  Associated  Press,  and 
an  article  by  Frederick  W.  Nichol.  published  by  the  New  York 
Times,  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

Statement  From  the  International  Chambhi  of  Commkbce 
(Published  In  Business  Machines  and  quoted  In  part  by  the 

Associated  Press) 
New  York.  June  7  —Official  action  by  Secretary  of  SUte  Cordell 
Hull  to  eliminate  the  time-worn  phrases  "favorable  balance"  and 
"unfavorable  balance"  from  the  language  of  foreign  trade  was  dis- 
closed today  In  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  to  Thomas  J. 
Watson    president  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Text  of  Secretary  Hull's  letter  bore  the  endorsement  of  representa- 
tive officials  and  experts  from  half  a  dozen  Federal  governmental 
agencies  especially  concerned  with  problems  of  foreign  trade. 

Secretary  Hull  referred  with  approval  in  his  letter  to  recent  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  international  chamber  in  Paris  and 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  in  New  York  to  substitute 
for  "favorable"  and  "unfavorable  balance"  the  terms  "export  bal- 
ance" and  "import  balance"  in  current  trade  reports  Issued  by 
agencies  of  business  and  government. 

"It  is  my  hope  that  this  Improvement  in  usage  may  become  gen- 
eral "  the  Secretary  wrote  Mr.  Watson,  "and  that  the  action  you 
sponsored  at  the  Paris  conference  may  promote  its  adoption  in  other 
countries  throughout  the  world." 

The  terms  "favorable '  and  "unfavorable  balance"  originated 
more  than  300  years  ago.  In  voting  that  the  correct  terms  "export 
balance"  and  "import  balance"  be  substituted,  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
definitely  opposed  the  terms  "favorable"  and  "unfavorable  bal- 
ance" as  misnomers. 

The  proposed  change  in  terms  was  recommended  by  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  in  July  1938,  when  it  was  initiated  and 
presented  by  Frederick  W.  Nichol.  a  director  of  the  council.  The 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  approved  the  new  terms  and 
formally  recommended  their  general  adoption,  throughout  the 
world,  at  a  meeting  at  Paris.  AprU  19.  1939. 

Mr  Nichol  cited  the  origin  of  the  "favorable  balance"  phrase, 
declaring  that  Thomas  Mun.  a  British  economist  (1571-1641). 
coined  it  in  a  book  describing  the  prevaUlng  policy  of  "keeping 
Imports  less  than  exports,  thus  to  secure  a  favorable  balance."  It 
came  into  wide  use  In  the  United  States  In  the  eighties  when 
American  exports  nrst  began  to  outrun  iniporta  over  a  period  of 
years. 


Officers  of  the  civic  groups  working  to  promote  greater  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  foreign  trade  terms  today  hailed  Secretary  Hulls 
action  as  a  long  forward  step  in  the  correction  of  loose  and  mis- 
leading phrases  which  have  seriously  hampered  public  imder- 
standin?  of  the  problems  of  international  commerce. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  terms  "favorable  balance  of  trade." 
when  used  to  designate  the  amount  by  which  the  exports  of  a 
country  exceed  its  Imports,  gives  rise  to  the  mistaken  notion  that 
exports  alone  are  beneficial  to  the  national  economy,  and  implies 
that  each  country  should,  therefore,  seek  to  restrict  its  imports 
without  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  volume  of  world  trade, 
shipping  and  insurance  services,  payment  of  debts,  remittances, 
and  other  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  striking  a  Uue 
balance  of  International  accounts. 

Other  officials  listed  by  Secretary  Hull  as  having  approved  the 
text  of  the  letter  issued  by  the  State  Department  are  as  follows: 
Dr.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  A,s6istant  Secretary  of  State;  Dr.  Herbert  Feis. 
adviser  to  the  Department  of  State  on  international  economic 
affairs;  Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  Vice  Chairman,  United  States  Tariff 
Commi-ssion,  Chairman,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information; 
E.  Dana  Durand,  Commissioner.  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
member,  Central  Statistical  Board;  Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Chief.  Divi- 
sion of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
H.  C.  McLean,  Chief,  Trade  Agreement  Unit,  Btireau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce;  William  A.  Fowler, 
Division  of  Trade  Agreements,  Department  of  State;  Lynn  R.  Bd- 
minster.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Department  of  State. 
Oftick  of  the  Secretart, 

Washington,  June  1.  1939. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson, 

President,  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
DE.UI  Mr.  Watson:  I  have  been  advised  that  the  International 
Chamt>er  of  Commerce  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Paris  approved  the 
FUbstitution  of  the  terms  "export  balance"  and  "import  balance" 
for  the  outworn  and  misleading  phrases  "favorable  balance"  and 
"urfavorable  balance"  of  trade. 

This  action  is  consistent  with  the  practice  and  policy  of  this 
Department  and  marks  distinct  progress  in  the  interest  of  accuracy 
and  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  realities  of  International  com- 
merce. The  use  of  the  terms  "favorable"  and  "unfavorable."  as 
applied  to  the  balance  of  a  country's  foreign  trade.  Is.  of  course,  an 
expression  of  the  misconception  that  an  excess  of  exf>orts  over  Im- 
ports measvired  a  country's  gain  from  foreign  trade,  and  that  an 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  measured  a  country's  loss  from  for- 
eign trade.  Today  the  essential  relationship  between  exports  and 
imports,  and  the  benefits  of  both  to  the  economy  of  nations  par- 
ticipating in  world  trade,  are  recognized  by  informed  people  every- 
where. 

I  am  advised  that  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has  Ukewlaa 
endorsed  the  proposed  change  in  terms.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this 
improvement  in  usage  may  become  general,  and  that  the  action 
you  sponsored  at  the  Paris  conference  may  promote  its  adoption  in 
other  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoROEu.  Hinx. 

Approved  by:  Dr.  Sayre,  Mr.  McLean  (Department  of  Commerce). 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Grady,  Dr.  Dana  Durand,  Mr.  Leslie  Wheeler.  Dr.  Peis, 
Mr.  Edminster,  Mr.  Fowler. 

[From   the   New  York  Times  of  March   16,    1939] 
Outworn  Trade  Terbis  Detrimental — Export  and  Import  Balance 

Urged    as    Substttutes    for    Present    Designations    as    Aid    to 

Business 

In  place  of  the  old  phrase,  "favorable"  or  "unfavorable  balance 
of  trade,"  the  writer  has  proposed  that  the  correct  terms  "export 
balance"  and  "import  balance"  be  generally  adopted  by  foreign- 
trade  agencies  of  business  and  government.  This  change  In  terms 
has  been  formally  approved  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
and  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Week  Committee. 

Recent  events  have  emphasized  the  vital  importance  of  trade 
as  a  factor  In  present-day  world  affairs.  If  we  are  to  understand 
the  trade  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Europe,  with  the 
Far  East,  and  with  our  neighbors  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
under  conditions  which  are  changing  from  day  to  day.  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  accurate  terms  be  applied  to  the  movement  of  goods 
across  international  boundaries.  The  latest  official  figures  on  oiur 
foreign  trade  during  the  past  year  Illustrate  this  need. 

big  balance  last  tear 

In  1938  American  merchandise  exports  were  valued  at  $3,094.- 
095  000  and  merchandise  Imports  at  $1,960,528,000.  The  difference 
In  these  two  Items.  $1,133,567,000.  gave  us  In  1938  the  largest 
export  balance  In  our  history,  except  dtirlng  the  World  War  and 
post-war  years,  1915-21.  To  describe  this  margin  between  ex- 
ports and  imports,  however,  as  a  "favorable  balance  of  trade" 
between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  to  over- 
look many  Important  factors  which  should  be  considered  In 
appraising  our  present  trade  position. 

During  the  predepresslon  period  from  1925  to  1929,  when  produc- 
tion and  employment  were  at  high  levels  and  world  trade  was  free 
from  many  of  its  present  restrictions,  the  average  annual  export 
balance  of  the  United  SUtea  was  only  $724,000,000.    We  were  then 
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Importing  more  than  twice  as  much  foreign  merchandise  as  we  did 

Last  year  American  exports  were  stimulated  by  rearmament 
•broad  while  low  production  In  Industry  due  to  the  busmess  reces- 
sion cut  deeply  Into  Imports.  Our  import  balance  of  gold  during 
the  year  amounted  to  nearly  two  billions.  At  the  beginning  or 
1939  our  stocks  of  gold  had  been  increased  to  about  60  percent  of 
the  world-s  monetary  gold  supply,  a  condition  which  all  authorities 
agree  Is  adverse,  rather  than  favorable,  to  the  development  of 
International  commerce. 

AN  OLD  n)EA 

In  strjlclng  a  "favorable  balance  of  trade"  by  merely  subtracting  \ 
the  value  of  Incoming  from  outgoing  merchandise,  exports  are 
treated  as  credits  and  imports  as  debits.  The  use  of  the  term  Im- 
plies that  exports  are  beneficial  and  imports  detrimental  to  national 
well-being  Such  Ideas  were  widely  accepted  under  the  mercantile 
system  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  when  specie  was 
regarded  as  true  wealth  and  nations  directed  their  commercial 
policies  and  waged  wars  to  increase  their  stores  of  gold  and  silver. 
In  1660.  Thomas  Mun.  an  early  English  economist,  was  writing  of 
the  prevailing  practice  of  "keeping  imports  less  than  exports,  thus 
to  secure  a  favorable  balance  and  provide  an  abundance  of  money 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  In  time  of  need."  i 

The  terms  In  general  use  three  centuries  ago.  under  relatively 
primitive  conditions  of  trade,  cannot  be  applied  with  accuracy  to 
the  international  transactions  of  the  United  States  today.  It  Is 
manifestly  Impossible  to  calculate  our  balance  of  trade  with  the 
world,  by  merely  subtracting  the  value  of  Imports  from  the  value 
of  exports,  when  numerous  other  transactions  need  to  be  taken 
Into  account. 

As  one  of  the  leading  creditor  nations  since  the  World  war,  the 
United  States  receives  as  much  as  $608,000,000  annually  in  interest 
and  dividends  on  investments  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
pay  out  atKJUt  $278,000,000  a  year  In  Interest  and  dividends  on 
foreign  Investments  in  this  country.  Our  tourist  expenditures 
and  personal  remittances  abroad  amount  to  $764,000,000.  as  against 
only  $170,000,000  in  comparable  payments  by  people  of  other  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States.  AU  these  and  many  other  Items,  lu- 
V  eluding  payments  for  shipping  and  insurance,  affect  our  trade 
and  must  be  considered  in  reaching  a  true  balance  of  our  inter- 
national accounts  with  other  countries. 

In  a  word,  the  term  "favorable  balance  of  trade"  states  a  con- 
clusion which  appears  to  evaluate  the  trade  position  of  a  given 
country:  the  term  "export  balance,"  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a 
plain  statement  of  fact.  The  former  Is  misleading  because  it  falls 
to  take  into  account  ail  the  elements  which  must  be  considered 
In  reaching  a  conclusion  and  conveys  the  Impression  that,  the 
more  Its  exports  exceed  its  Imports,  the  more  a  nation  profits 
from  its  foreign  trade. 

TRADE   PACTS    VALUABLS 

Accuracv  In  the  use  of  terms  by  foreign-trade  organizations 
and  m  Government  reports  Is  especially  Important  In  con- 
nection with  the  further  development  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
program.  Under  the  wise  leadership  of  Secretary  Hull,  this  pro- 
gram has  proved  of  substantial  aid  In  rebuilding  our  commerce 
since  the  low  point  in  world  trade  In  1933-33. 

The  benefits  to  agriculture.  Industry,  transportation,  and  shipping 
obtained  under  the  reciprocal -trade  pacts  will  be  expanded  with 
a  healthv  growth  of  both  exports  and  Imports.  It  would  obviously 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  Its  cus- 
tomers. If  the  loss  of  a  billion  dollars  In  Imports  last  year  should 
be  wiped  out  In  1939,  as  a  higher  rate  of  production  In  our  Indus- 
tries absorbs  more  materials  from  abroad. 

General  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  a  wide  spread  between  ex- 
ports and  Imports  Is  necessarily  favorable  to  the  United  States 
could  serve  only  to  hamper  progress  toward  recover\-.  Our  use 
of  terms  should  not  ohscure  the  fact  that  increased  volume  and 
value  of  goods  moved  In  foreign  trade,  rather  than  the  extent 
to  which  exports  exceed  Imports,  will  best  serve  American  employ- 


ment. 


New  York.  March  24,  1939. 


Frederick  W.  Nichol. 


Horicon  Marsh,  Dodge  County,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  14,  1939 


JOINT    RESOLUTION    OF    THB    LEGISLATURE    OP    THE    STATE 

OP  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  joint  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  58 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  submission  by  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
servation Commission  to  the  United  States  Biological  Survey  of 
a  program  for  the  acquisition  and  restoration  of  Horicon  Marsh 
as  a  Wisconsin  project  under  the  Plttman-Robertsoa  Act 
Whereas  Horicon  Marsh,  located  mainly  In  Dodge   County,  and 
extending  Into  Fond  du  Lac  County,  State  of  Wisconsin.  Is  a  flat, 
low,  practically  level  marshy  area  about  13  miles  In  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  varying  In  width  from  1  to  4  miles  from  east 
to    west,   formerly   partially   covered    by    the   waters   of    the    Rock 
River,  and  with  an  abundance  of  aquatic  growth  and  vegetation; 

and 

Whereas  In  Its  natural  state  Horicon  Marsh  was  Itnown  not  only 
throughout  Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest  but  throughout  the  en- 
tire Nation  as  one  of  Nature's  great  natural  refuges  and  nesting 
places  for  migratory  wild  fowl,  and  as  a  habitat  for  native  upland 
game,  birds,  and  fur-bearing  animals:  and 

Whereas  Horicon  Marsh  was  drained  by  private  capital  beginning 
In  the  year  1910.  such  drainage  being  planned  and  accomplished 
to  make  available  for  agricultural  use  the  lands  of  Horicon 
Marsh;  and 

Whereas  a  period  of  nearly  30  years  has  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  said  drainage  project  has  failed  in  Its  purpose  of  mak- 
ing available  for  agriculture  the  lands  in  the  marsh  proper, 
although  it  may  have  made  available  borderlands  which,  prior  to 
drainage,  could  not  be  cultivated,  and  which  thereafter  were 
cultivated  for  agricultural  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  drainage  of  Horicon  Marsh  has  changed  the  char- 
acter of  the  marsh  profovmdly  so  as  to  Impair  Its  former  suit- 
ability a.<;  a  refuge  and  nesting  place  for  migratory  wild  fowl  and 
as  a  habitat  for  upland  game,  birds,  and  fur-bearing  animals, 
without  any  compensating  results  by  way  of  making  available 
the  central  marsh  areas  for  agricultural  use,  and  the  experience 
of  the  last  several  decades  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  best 
use  of  this  \inlque  area  Is  an  environment  for  wildlife,  and  that 
restoration  as  near  as  is  possible  to  the  conditions  existing  prior 
to  drainage,  is  desirable;  and 

Whereas  this  legislature  recognized  the  desirability  of  restoring 
Horicon  Marsh  In  1927  by  creating  in  said  area  a  wildlife  refuge 
and  game  preserve  by  chapter  475  of  the  laws  of  1927.  now  section 
29.571  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes,  which  chapter  required  that  the 
conservation  commission  "shall  purchase  or  acquire  by  condemna- 
tion proceedings  the  land  known  as  the  Horicon  Marsh,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  it  may  deem  necessary  •  *  •."  and  further  author- 
ized the  said  commisslcn  "to  construct  and  maintain  a  dam  or  dams 
in  or  near  the  city  of  Horicon  to  control  and  regulate  the  flood 
waters  on  Rock  River,  and  to  restore  the  public  waters  of  Rock 
River  on  Horicon  Marsh  to  the  natural  levels  existing  prior  to  the 
private  drainage  of  the  same";  and 

Whereas  the  conservation  commission  did  in  due  course  construct 
a  dam  in  the  city  of  Horicon  adequate  to  regulate  and  flood  the 
waters  on  Rock  River  and  to  restore  the  waters  of  Rock  River  to 
the  levels  existing  prior  to  drainage,  and  did,  in  fact,  acquire  ap- 
proximately eleven  hundred  acres  in  the  south  end  of  the  marsh 
and  took  appropriate  steps  to  have  a  determination  made  of  the 
natural  levels  of  Rock  River  in  Horicon  Marsh  by  the  public-service 
commission,  and  the  conservation  conunisslon  thereupon  proceeded 
by  means  of  said  dam  to  raise  the  levels  of  the  waters  In  Rock 
River  to  such  levels  as  were  found  by  the  public-service  commission 
to  be  the  original  or  natural  levels;  and 
Whereas  litigation  resulting  from  the  attempt  of  the  Wisconsin 
I  Conservation  Commission  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  this  legis- 
lature of  1927  terminated  In  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
I  Wisconsin  (221  Wis.  246).  holding  in  substance  that  since  the  drain- 
age privately  done  was  done  with  the  consent  of  all  of  the  owners 
of  land  involved  and  did  not  In  fact  impair  the  navigability  of 
Rock  River,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  may  not  now,  "in  view  of  •  •  • 
the  long  acquiescence  by  the  State  •  •  •  in  the  status  created  by 
completion  of  the  project."  question  the  lawful  character  of  the 
original  drainage,  and  further  held  that  restoration  of  Horicon 
Marsh,  which  will  necessitate  the  impounding  and  raising  of  the 
waters  in  Rock  River  above  the  levels  resulting  from  drainage,  can 
be  accomplished  only  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  lands 
affected  thereby  and  by  compensating  such  owners  for  any  lo.ss  or 
damage  which  they  might  suffer  by  reason  cX  the  raising  ol  such 
water  levels;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  xinlversally  conceded  that  the  restoration  of  Horicon 
Marsh  for  use  as  a  migratory  wild-fowl  refuge  and  nesting  area,  and 
as  a  habitat  for  upland  game,  birds,  and  fiir-bearlng  animals  is 
desirable  and  constitutes  the  best  and  most  practical  usage  to  which 
said  area  can  be  devoted,  and  that  the  only  questioiis  to  be  deter- 
mined in  such  restoration  project  are:  (1)  The  extent  of  tlie  areas 
to  be  acquired:  that  Is.  what  lands  In  addition  to  the  low-lying 
center  portion  shall  be  needed;  and  (2)  the  source  of  funds  lor 
acqul.sition  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  Wisconsin  State  Plajinlng  Board  has  prepared  a 
detailed  factual  study  of  the  Horicon  Marsh.  Including  data  on 
the  acreage  involved  In  the  various  portions  thereof,  indicating 
that  the  low-lying  center  portion,  all  of  which  would  of  necessity 
have  to  be  acquired  in  a  restoration  program,  comprises  17,545 
acres;  a  secondary  higher  land  area  adjacent  to  the  low-lying 
center  portion  comprises  7,640  acres;  and  a  third  or  still  higher 
land  area  adjacent  to  the  secondary  area  comprises  4,182  acres; 
and  the  sidd  study  and  survey  also  giving  complete  detailed  in- 
formation on  ownership  and  assessed  valuation  of  all  areas 
Involved;  and 
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Whereas  In  nnv  restoration  program  of  Horicon  Marsh,  flowage 
rights  or  title  must  be  acquired  by  the  State  and  the  reasonable 
market  value  thereof  must  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  lands 
Involved,  regardless  of  whether  such  areas  be  acquired  by  negotia- 
tion or  by  condemnation,  and  there  cannot,  therefore,  be  involved 
In  any  acquisition  or  restoration  program  any  question  of  con- 
flict with  the  rights  of  private  owners  or  taking  without  adequate 
and  Just  compensation;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  heretofore  not  made  avail- 
able funds  for  carrying  out  the  legislative  mandate  of  1927  to 
restore  Horicon  Marsh,  and  it  Is  self-evident  that  In  view  of  cur- 
rent State  finances,  no  adequate  funds  are  available  at  this  time 
from  State  sources  either  by  way  of  appropriation  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  State  or  from  the  conservation  fund:  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  (approved  September  2, 
1937)  designated  as  the  "Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act" 
{50  Stat  917)  and  popularly  known  as  the  Pittman-Rot>ertson 
Act.  by  the  terms  of  which,  moneys  accruing  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  the  tax  Imposed  on  flrearm.s.  sliells,  and  cartridges 
are  set  aside  as  a  special  fund  for  apportionment  among  the  sev- 
eral States  for  wildlife-restoration  purposes,  and  wildlife  restora- 
tion under  said  act  is  construed  to  mean  and  include  the  "selec- 
tion, restoration  rehabilitation,  and  improvement  of  areas  of  land 
or  water  adaptable  as  feeding,  resting,  or  breeding  places  for 
wildlife,  including  acquisition  by  purchase,  condemnation,  lease 
or  gift  of  such  areas  or  estates  or  Interests  therein  as  are  suitable 
or  capable  of  being  made  suitable  therefor,"  and  the  amount 
available  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  current  fiscal  year  end- 
Insj  June  30,  1939.  together  with  the  States  contribution  amounting 
in  all  to  more  than  $30,000  and  sums  available  from  said  Federal 
source  after  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  continuously  thereafter, 
will  aggregate  on  the  basis  of  present  estimates  and  Including  the 
State's  contribution  to  said  funds,  approximately  $90,000  per 
annum:  and 

Whereas  this  legislature  has  before  It  a  bill  to  enable  the  State 
to  accept  funds  under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  and  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  Federal  Government  in  projects  thereunder,  being 
bin  160,  A.,  which  passed  the  assembly  by  unanimous  vote  on 
April  27.  1939.  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  senate  on  a  recom- 
mendation for  concurrence  by  the  committee  on  State  and  local 
government;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  question  but  that  restoration  of  Horicon 
Marsh  is  a  project  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  Pittman-Rob- 
ertson Act.  and  the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  which  Is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  said  act  and  the  selection  and 
approval  of  projects  submitted  by  the  several  States,  has  through 
Its  chief  and  through  its  ofBcials  charged  with  the  duties  of 
administering  said  act.  Indicated  unqualifiedly  that  the  Horicon 
Marsh  would  be  a  suitable,  worthy,  and  desirable  project  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  submit  as  its  major  project:    and 

Whereas  Horicon  NLirsh,  by  reason  of  its  great  Importance  not 
only  In  the  State  but  nationally  as  a  unique  wildlife  refuge, 
and  because  of  the  legislative  mandate  of  1927  for  Its  restoration, 
which  mandate  has  never  been  repealed,  and  because  of  Its  great 
additional  value  as  a  reservoir  for  water  storage  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rock  River,  for  flood  control,  and  for  Its  great  recreational 
possibilities  for  the  residents  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  there  Is 
no  single  contemplated  project  before  the  public  of  Wisconsin 
today  as  Important  and  as  far  reaching  as  Horicon  Marsh:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Reserved  by  the  senate  (the  assembly  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  this  legislature  that  In  the  selection  of  projects  for  use  of 
funds  available  to  the  State  under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  the 
restoration  of  Horicon  Marsh  be  given  first  consideration,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Commission  Is  requested  to  work  out  a 
program  and  submit  it  for  approval  to  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey  for  restoration  and  acquisition  of  Horicon  Marsh  with  the 
use  of  Pittman-Robertson  funds  and  the  contributions  to  be  made 
by  the  State  under  said  act.  such  program  to  Include  acquisition  of 
such  areas  as  In  the  judgment  of  the  conservation  commission  and 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey  may  be  necessary  for  restora- 
tion and  for  administration  as  a  wildlife  refuge  and  public  hunting 
and  flshlne  areas,  such  acquisition  to  be  In  full  com.pllance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  the  United  States,  condemnation  of  areas 
under  State  law  and  payment  to  the  owners  of  such  areas  condemned 
of  anv  amounts  determined  by  the  court  under  Wisconsin  law  to 
be  reasonable  where  acquisition  cannot  be  accomplished  by  nego- 
tiation; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  since  detailed  Information  as  to  the  areas  which 
will  be  needed,  ownership  and  estimated  values  are  now  available, 
that  the  restoration  of  Horicon  Marsh  as  Wisconsin's  major  project 
under  the  PI ttmpn -Robertson  Act.  be  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey  for  approval  forthwith,  and  that  the  con- 
servation commission  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey  In  working  out  the  details  of  said  program  as  speedily  as 
possible:   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  United  States  Biological  Survey  and  to  each 
Wisconsin  Member  of  Congress. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
John  J.  Slocxjm. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Walter   S.   Goodland, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence  R.  Laesen. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home 
town,  St.  Louis,  there  exists  today  a  situation  that  should  stir 
every  Member  of  this  body  to  action.  For  50  years  the  An- 
heuser-Busch Brewing  Co.  has  been  a  100-percent  union  shop. 
EKiring  all  that  time  this  company  has  represented  the  very 
best  in  employer-employee  relationship.  It  has  been  an  idesil 
and  exemplary  set-up  at  all  times.  But  today  we  see  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  this  square-shooting  employer  being  held 
out  as  unfair  to  labor  and  pickets  parading  before  its  doors. 

The  strange  angle  of  tliis  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
union  has  no  grievance  against  the  Anheuser-Busch  Co..  the 
world's  greatest  brewery.  It  is  simply  and  purely  a  Jurisdic- 
tional dispute  between  two  branches  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and 
while  they  wage  their  battle  the  employer  must  suffer. 

The  Labor  Relations  Board  holds  it  has  no  authority  to 
take  any  action  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  If  this  be  true.  I  say 
that  Congress  should  act  now.  There  should  be  no  further 
delay  in  providing  suitable  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  that  it  will  be  what  it  purports  to  be 
"An  act  to  diminish  the  causes  of  labor  disputes." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  in  the  Record  the 

statement  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Busch.  Ill,  and  Mr.  August  Busch 

before  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House,  and  to  include 

therein  a  brief  news  item  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  July  10.  1939] 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH    FAUl   TO   LABOR,    SAYS   CENTRAL   TRADE   BOOT 

Anheuser-Busch.  Inc.,  Is  fair  to  organized  labor,  it  was  armounced 
yesterday  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union  after 
delegates  at  the  meeting  at  1411  North  Grand  Boulevard  had 
adopted  unanimously  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

The  motion  was  proposed  by  Lloyd  Weber,  business  agent  for  the 
A  F.  of  L.  machmibts.  in  a  prepared  statement  on  the  Jurisdictional 
dispute  between  the  A.  F.  of  L.  carpenters"  union  and  the  machin- 
ists, which  resulted  In  a  strike  of  the  carpenters  June  28. 

"The  machinists,  with  several  other  affiliated  unions  employed  at 
the  Anheu.ser-Busch  brewery,  with  the  exception  of  the  carpenters, 
have  continued  to  work."  Weber  stated,  "despite  the  fact  the  car- 
penters have  placed  unfair  pickets  on  this  plant.  On  behalf  of  all 
these  union  men,  and  one  of  the  fairest.  If  not  the  fairest,  employer 
In  this  community,  the  machinists  request  the  Central  Trades  and 
Labor  Union  to  make  public  a  statement  that  Anheuser-Busch  is 
fair  to  organized  labor,  as  represented  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor." 

Weber  and  other  representatives  of  the  machinists  declared  the 
labor  movement  suffered  in  such  a  Jurisdictional  dispute  which 
Involved  an  employer  which  had  been  consistently  fair  In  labor 
dealings.  One  representative  charged  word  had  been  passed  along 
to  some  taverns,  the  brewery  was  unfair.  In  an  effort  to  destroy  its 
trade. 

As  representatives  of  the  carpenters  spoke  In  an  effort  to  fore- 
stall the  motion.  Joseph  J  Hauser.  secretary  of  the  brewers  and 
maltsters,  and  other  representatives  of  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  In  the 
brewery,  urged  Immediate  action  by  the  central  trades  body  and 
denounced  the  picket  line. 

William  J.  Gibbons,  president  of  St.  Louis  Typographical  Union. 
No.  8.  also  praised  the  brewery  management  for  Its  labor  dealings, 
and  said  August  A.  Busch,  general  manager,  had  assisted  the  typo- 
graphical union  in  many  Instances  and  Influenced  the  union 
organization  of  two  concerns. 

Statement    before    the    House    Labor    Committee,    by     Adolphus 
Busch,  III,  president,  and  August  A.  Busch,  Jr.,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 
We  greatly  appreciate  the  kind  Invitation  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee  to  offer  some  facts  In  an 
Involved  labor  problem,  the  Intelligent  and   constructive  solution 
of  which  would  contribute  greatly  to  harmonious  relations  between 
labor  and  Industry. 
The  problem  is  the  Jtirisdlctlonal  labor  strike. 
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Strikes  of  this  character  originate  from  disputes  between  two 
labor  unions  over  the  performance  of  the  same  work.  While  It 
might  appear  to  the  committee  that  It  would  be  a  simple  matter 
for  labor  organizations  to  define  the  exact  Jurisdiction  of  each 
vmlon.  the  facts  are  that  they  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  and  the 
disputes  over  a  long  period  of  years  have  led  to  many  costly  and 
bitter  strikes. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  both  labor  and  Industry  the  jurisdic- 
tional strike  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  complicated  problems 
of  the  labor  organlzaUons  and  no  solution  has  yet  been  foimd  to 
prevent  them. 

We  have  been  on  most  friendly  terms  with  organized  labor  for 
50  years.  Our  original  contracts  were  signed  by  our  grandfather 
with  the  old  Knights  of  Labor,  predecessor  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  We  have  erected  more  than  MO.OOO.OOO  worth  of 
buildings  vrtth  union  labor.  We  have  paid  hvmdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  members  of  labor  unions  We  have  valid  contracts 
with  ail  the  many  unions  whose  members  are  employed  In  our 
plants.  All  our  contracts  provide  for  arbitration  of  disputes  before 
strikes  may  be  called.  We  are  entirely  Impartial  as  between  the 
unions  whose  members  are  In  our  employment. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  our  half  a  century  of  friendly  said  coopera- 
tive relations  with  labor  organizations,  we  have  now  In  our  own 
plants  a  Jurisdictional  strike  which  seems  to  offer  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  this  complex  labor  problem  and  the  necessity  for  some 
authority  for  a  practical  and  intelligent  solution. 

Among  the  tinlons  whose  members  are  employed  under  contract 
by  our  company  are  the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 
For  26  years  these  two  unions  have  been  in  dispute  over  which 
should  have  the  right  to  Install,  set,  repair,  and  dismantle  ma- 
chinery In  machine  shops  and  factories  and  other  places  where 
machinery  is  used. 

Jurisdiction  over  this  work  Is  claimed  by  both  the  machinists  and 
the  millwrights  of  the  carpenters'  union  As  employers  we  have 
no  choice  between  the  two  unions.  It  has  "ot^n  necessary  In  the 
expansion  of  our  production  facilities  to  Install  much  new  machin- 
ery and  to  erect  a  number  of  new  buildings.  In  our  maintenance 
departments  alone  we  enrploy  700  union  workmen,  among  which 
are  machinists,  millwrights,  carpenters,  and  cabinetmakers,  all 
belonging  to  the  one  union  or  the  other. 

The'members  of  the  two  unions  are  paid  the  same  scale  of  wages. 

ley  have  Identical  working  hours  and  conditions.  The  men  are 
all  satisfied  with  their  empl03rment.  their  wages,  their  hours,  and 
their  wca-klng  conditions.  Some  of  the  men  have  worked  for  the 
company  for  50  years.  None  have  any  grievance  of  any  character 
whatsover  against  the  company,  and  the  company  has  none  against 
them.     They  are  all  competent,  highly  skilled  workmen. 

Yet  a  hundred  of  our  employees  were  called  ^ut  on  a  Jurisdictional 
strike  by  the  international  president  of  their  union.  Under  in- 
structions from  the  union,  the  strikers  set  up  pickets  around  our 
plant  bearing  unfalr-to-organlzed-labor  placards  In  an  effort  to 
influence  3.000  other  union  men  to  Join  them  lu  a  sympathy  strike. 
The  arbitration  clause  In  the  contract  with  this  union  was  declared 
by  the  union  to  have  no  application. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  18  months  we  conducted  negotiations 
with  the  officials  of  the  two  unions  and  with  President  Green  and 
the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  an 
effort  to  have  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  two  unions  exactly  defined  to 
avert  a  threatened  strike. 

On  our  own  part,  we  succeeded,  temporarily.  In  having  the  two 
unions  agree  upon  a  division  of  the  work.  Under  this  agreem.ent 
we  were  able  to  have  some  important  machinery  Installations 
completed.  During  the  period  of  the  temporary  agreement  we  con- 
tinued negotiations,  both  by  our  own  officials  and  by  President 
Green  and  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  bring  about  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  controversy. 

When  we  were  first  threatened  with  a  strike  in  February  1938 
"over  the  Installation  of  bottling  machinery  we  telegraphed  the 
facts  to  President  Green  and  the  executive  council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  in  Miami,  Fla.,  and  requested  their  in- 
tervention to  settle  the  controversy.  President  Green  sent  us  the 
following  telegram,  which  seemed  to  settle  the  question  of  Juris- 
diction over  that  particular  construction  Job: 

Miami,  Fla.,  February  5,  1938. 
R.  W.  Upsh.iw, 

Assistant  hfanager.  Anheuser-Busch,  Ine: 
Decisions  of  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  building  trades 
department  as  ret  forth  In  the  printed  pamphlet  I  sent  you  sets 
forth  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists over  the  building,  assembling,  erecting,  dismantling,  and 
repairing  of  machinery  In  machine  shops,  buildings,  factories,  or 
elsewhere  where  machinery  may  be  used.  This  information  Is  sent 
you  In  accordance  with  action  of  executive  council. 

William  Green. 

We  were  Informed,  however,  by  one  of  the  unions  in  the  contro- 
versy, that  this  decision  had  been  repudiated  by  its  international 
officers,  and  w^culd  not  be  accepted  as  effective  In  the  matter  of  our 
problems  However,  the  temporary  agreement  referred  to,  by  which 
the  work  w%s  divided,  postponed  the  strULC. 


Since  February  1938  we  have  continued  to  hold  numerous  con- 
ferences with  the  local  and  International  officers  of  the  two  unions 
in  the  furtherance  of  our  effort  to  bring  them  into  an  agreement, 
but  without  success.  F>resident  Green  and  the  executive  council 
also  endeavored  to  get  the  international  officers  into  conference 
to  effect  an  agreement.     They  were  unable  to  do  so. 

As  the  rcstilt  of  our  own  efforts,  combined  with  the  efforts  of 
President  Green  and  the  executive  council,  we  were  notified  by  the 
officers  of  both  unions  that  they  each  claimed  Jurisdiction  over  all 
the  work  in  dispute.  That  situation  threatened  us  with  a  strike 
from  two  sources.  If  we  awarded  the  work  to  one  union,  the  other 
would  strike.  So  we  again  carried  the  facts  to  President  Green  and 
the  executive  coimcil  in  a  further  appeal  to  have  the  Issue  adjudi- 
cated. 

The  following  telegram  from  President  Green  tells  Its  own  story: 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  27,  1939. 
AxxGiTST  A.  BuscH,  Jr.. 

Anheuser-Busch.  Inc.: 

I  have  exhausted  all  efforts  at  my  command  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  controversy  between  machinists  and  carpenters  or- 
ganizations employed  at  your  plant.  I  have  urged  a  settlement  of 
the  controversy  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  organizations 
Involved.  I  regret  I  lack  authority  to  do  more.  I  am  willing, 
however,   to   render   any   service   that   lies   within   my   power. 

William  Green. 

It  Is  clear  from  President  Green's  telegram  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  no  power  to  settle  a  Jurisdictional  dispute 
between  two  of  its  affiliated  unions.  A  record  of  the  controversy, 
published  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1934,  makes  It 
doubly  clear  that  this  central  organization  cannot,  within  its  own 
powers,  settle  such  controversies,  or  Influence  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  to  settle  them. 

It  appears  from  this  printed  Report  of  the  Actions  Taken  by  the 
Conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Upon  the  Juris- 
dictional Dispute  Between  the  Machinists  and  Carpenters  Relative 
to  Millwright  Work,  that  this  controversy  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  national  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  In  November  1913.  It  has  been  before  numerous  subse- 
quent conventions.  Yet.  after  26  years  of  negotiations  between  the 
two  unions  and  the  federation,  the  controversy  is  still  unsettled. 
We  have  upon  our  hands  a  strike  as  the  result  of  it.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  strikes  that  have  occurred  In  numerous  other  Indus- 
tries using  machinery.  The  published  report  Indicates  that  they 
have  been  numerous  and  costly. 

We  have  available  for  the  record.  If  the  committee  should  desire 
It.  a  copy  of  the  report  on  this  controversy  Issued  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  In  April  1934.  Also  a  photostatic  copy  of  the 
only  signed  agreement  the  federation  has  been  able  to  Influence 
the  two  unions  to  make.  This  agreement,  however,  was  of  short 
duration,  having  been  repudiated  by  one  of  the  signers.  We  nave 
also  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  president  of  one 
of  the  unions,  at  the  time  of  this  agreement.  Justifying  the  award 
to  the  other  union.  However,  as  we  have  stated,  this  award  was 
repudiated 

The  Immediate  trouble  at  our  plant,  we  recognize.  Is  not  of  over- 
shadowing importance  in  the  general  picture  of  labor  and  Indtis- 
trial  relations.  It  merely  Illustrates  the  difficulties  of  a  problem 
that  has  defied  solution.  It  Is  but  a  continuation  of  the  many 
costly  and  wholly  unnecessary  strikes  that  have  restUted  from  the 
Inability  of  the  unions  themselves  to  define  their  own  respective 
Jurisdictions. 

Again,  and  by  way  of  merely  Illustrating  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem  and  the  necessity  for  some  higher  authority  to  bring  about 
Its  solution,  we  cite  the  fact  that  there  Is  another  Jurisdictional 
labor  trouble  affecting  the  brewing  indxistry  of  a  much  more  far- 
reaching  and  serious  consequence.  It  has  been  In  progress  almost 
from  the  time  that  beer  was  relegalized  6  years  ago  and  no  settle- 
ment seems  to  be  possible  or  in  sight. 

It  has  not  only  resulted  In  numerous  prolonged  strikes  but  one 
of  the  labor  unions  involved  has  expended  more  than  $5,000,000 
trying  to  protect  its  Jurisdiction.  The  controversy  was  so  bitter 
and  widespread  that  it  caused  an  upheaval  of  public  opinion  in 
the  Northwestern  States.  The  people  of  Oregon  Invoked  the  Ini- 
tiative to  bring  to  a  referendum  a  proposed  law  to  prohibit  Juris- 
dictional strikes.  The  people  ratified  the  law  at  the  polls  by  a 
large  majority. 

Many  labor  leaders  very  sincerely  desire  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  Industry  for  mutual  benefits.  Some  of  the  leaders 
have  informed  us  that  they  regard  the  Jiu"isdlctlonal  strike  as  the 
one  thing  that  reacts  against  them  In  the  court  of  public  opinion 
more  strongly  than  any  other.  They  have  expressed  the  thought 
that  unless  some  authority  can  be  established  for  the  adjudication 
and  settlement  of  these  controversies  labor  will  lose  much  of  the 
ground  that  it  has  gained  in  its  struggle  for  recognition  of  its 
rights. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  bespeak  the  opinions  or  sentiments  of 
any  but  ourselves  on  this  subject.  We  do  believe  the  facts  we 
have  cited  should  be  persuasive  evidence  that  an  intelligent  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  is  a  pressing  necessity  for 
the  maintenance  of  amicable  relations  between  labor  and  indus- 
try, and  that  the  major  beneficiary  from  sucli  a  BOluticn  would 
be  organized  labor. 


Put  Idle  Cash  in  Banks  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  14.  1939 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  Associated  Press  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  July  14. 

The  post-Jtily  Fourth  return  of  money  from  the  pockets  of 
holiday  celebrants  to  the  banks  catised  a  boost  In  the  lendable 
excess  reserves  of  the  banks  to  a  record  high  of  ^,450,000,000  In 
the  week  ended  July  12. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  said  the  Increase,  which  amounted 
to  $160,000,000,  also  was  due,  in  part,  to  Treasury  expenditures. 

The  Board  reported  that  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  reduced 
their  Investments  In  Government  securities  by  $16,000,000,  to  $2,535,- 
000,000,  during  the  week.  The  increase,  however,  was  said  to  be  due 
to  the  high  cost  of  buying  fhort-term  Treastiry  bills,  which  induced 
the  banks  not  to  replace  maturing  bills  in  their  portfolios. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  by  reason  of  the  foregoing  this  Con- 
gress should  give  serious  consideration  to  House  Resolution 
218,  which  I  introduced  and  which  has  lor  its  purpose  crea- 
tion of  a  select  committee  to  study  the  feasibility  of  extending 
to  the  mortgages  held  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
the  insurance  features  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  the  possibility  of  selling  those  mortgages  to  the  financial 
Institutions  which  have  idle  cash. 

The  result  of  this  program  would  be  that  the  Government 
might  withdraw  from  the  mortgage-servicing  business  without 
loss  and  upward  of  $2,000,000,000  of  idle  private  capital  put 
to  work. 


The  Constitution  and  the  Will  of  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  17  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10) ,  1929 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  F    BYRNES.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

JULY  12,   1939 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  interesting  and  timely 
address  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Byrnes  1  at  the  assembly  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  July  12,  1939.  The 
address  is  entitled  "The  Constitution  and  the  Will  of  the 
People." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversay  of 
the  CJongress  of  the  United  States,  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  In  dis- 
cussing constitutional  government,  declared,  "And  what  the  people 
really  want  they  generally  get." 

He  declared  this  to  be  true  because  the  people  had  In  their 
bands  "the  ultimate  pow^er  of  change  through  amendment."  It  Is 
not  clear  whether  the  Chief  Justice  meant  amendment  only  in  the 
manner  specifically  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  or  whether  he 
Included  the  power  to  amend  by  custom  and  by  Judicial  Interpre- 
tation, methods  which  are  not  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  but 
have  been  accepted  by  the  people. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  one  or  another  of  these  ways  the 
Constitution  has  been  amended  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  this  flesibUity,  this  response  to  changed  conditions  is 
its  strength  and  not  its  weakness.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion anticipated  that  changed  conditions  would  demand  revision 
and  that  any  fundamental  law  must  be  a  law  of  the  living  and 
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not  of  the  dead.    Jefferson  shared  this  view  and  tn  1816  in  one  of 
hie  oft-quoted  letters  wrote: 

"Some  men  look  at  constitutions  with  sanctimonious  reverence 
and  deem  them  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  too  sacred  to  be 
touched.  They  ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding  age  a  wisdom 
more  than  human,  and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond  amend- 
ment. •  •  •  I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  and 
untried  changes  In  laws  and  constitutions.  I  think  moderate  im- 
perfections had  better  be  borne  with  •  •  •.  But  I  know  also 
that  laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind.  *  *  •  As  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions  change  with  the  change 
of  circumstances,  institutions  must  advance  also  and  keep  pace  with 
the  times.  We  might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat 
which  fitted  him  when  a  boy  as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever 
under  the  regimen  of  their  barbarous  ancestors.  Each  generation 
•  •  *  has  a  right  to  choose  for  itself  the  form  of  government  it 
believes  the  most  promotive  of  Its  own  happiness.  •  •  •  A 
solemn  opportunity  of  doing  this  every  19  or  20  years  should  be 
provided  by  the  Constitution." 

The  people  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  Jefferson  as  to  constitu- 
tional revLslon  every  20  years.  And  since  the  adoption  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  in  1791  only  11  amendments  have  been  ratified,  despite 
the  transfornrmtion  of  the  Nation  from  a  strictly  agricultural  to 
an  agricultural  and  IndustJ-ial  economy.  That  does  not  mean  that 
it  has  remained  imchanged.  For  every  time  that  the  Constitution 
has  been  amended  It  has  been  changed  10  times  by  custom  or  by 
Judicial  construction. 

One  argument  advanced  against  amendment  by  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  has  been  the  delay  of  the  States 
In  considering  such  amendments.  That  Is  evidence  of  the  impa- 
tience of  our  people.  This  year  we  have  received  additional  proof 
of  the  wlllinigness  of  tlie  States  to  act  upon  Constitutional 
amendments  If  given  time  for  consideration,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  within  the  last  6  months,  having  received  formal  certifi- 
cation gf  the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts — only  140  years  after 
the  submission  of  those  amendments  to  the  States. 

Perhaps  the  most  drastic  change  ever  made  In  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  government  was  that  which  transformed  the  electoral  col- 
lege from  a  body  of  sagacious  statesmen  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  a  President,  to  a  body  where  wisdom  is  a  superfluous 
charm  and  trtxst worthiness  Is  sufficient.  That  change  goes  to 
the  very  foimdations  of  our  plan  of  representative  government. 
Certainly  it  was  as  great  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  the  framers 
as  the  change  in  our  method  of  selecting  Senators,  from  elec- 
tion by  the  legislature  to  election  by  the  people.  And  yet,  the 
one  was  accomplished  by  political  development,  acquiesced  In  as 
established  custom,  whUe  the  other  required  a  revision  of  the 
text  of  the  Constitution. 

It  so  happens  that  the  party  system,  and  popular  election  of  the 
President,  corresponded  at  an  early  stage  with  the  people's  con- 
ception of  Democratic  government.  This  being  so,  there  was  no 
demand  for  a  formal  ooiustltutlonal  amendment,  and  we  do  not 
hear  the  change  denounced  as  revolutionary  or  im-Amerlcan. 

Most  of  our  constitutional  changes,  however,  have  come  about 
through  judicial  construction.  Some  of  these  "amendments"  have 
been  In  the  nattire  of  clarifying  amendments,  making  specific  what 
had  been  left  general  and  vague.  Others  have  been  changes  of 
substance  and  an  interesting  thing  Is  that  these  are  changes  In  the 
Court's  own  decisions  and.  like  railroad  schedules,  are  subject  to 
further  change  without  notice.  It  is  natural  for  the  lawyer  to  look 
with  disfavor  on  shifts  In  constitutional  doctrine.  Employed  to 
render  an  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  legislation,  he 
naturally  dislikes  to  think  that  the  opinion  he  gives  to  his  client, 
based  on  the  latest  decision  of  the  Court,  may  on  the  next  opinion 
day  be  branded  as  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
At  an  early  period  the  lawyers  resented  the  necessity  of  looking  to 
Daniel  Webster  Instead  of  to  Noah  Webster  for  a  definition  of  the 
simple  words  of  the  Constitution.  But  at  a  later  period  they 
were  content  after  the  decision  In  the  Minnesota  rate  case  to  look 
for  definitions  in  Standard  Statistics  instead  of  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary. 

But  if.  as  lawyers,  we  put  aside  our  special  interests  and  view  the 
process  dispassionately,  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  that  in  the 
law,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  surest  sign  of  life  Is  change,  or  at  least 
a  readiness  to  change.  This  has  been  the  philosophy  expressed  by 
some  of  the  most  distlngul.=hed  judges  who  have  sat  on  our  Su- 
preme Court.  Chief  Justice  Taney  declared  that  he  was  "quite 
willing  that  It  be  regarded  hereafter  as  the  law  of  this  Court  that 
Its  opinion  upon  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  Is  always 
op>en  to  discussion  when  It  te  supposed  to  have  been  founded  In 
error,  and  that  its  judicial  authority  should  thereafter  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  force  of  the  reasoning  by  which  it  Is  supported" 
(the  Passenger  Cases.  7  How.  28.3.  470).  Justice  Field,  who  was 
never  accused,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  being  a  dangerous  radical, 
expressed  the  same  idea.  He  said:  "It  Is  more  Important  that  the 
Court  should  be  right  upon  later  and  more  elaborate  consideration 
of  the  cases  than  consistent  with  previous  declarations.  Those 
doctrines  only  will  eventually  stand  which  bear  the  strictest  exam- 
ination and  the  test  of  experience  '  (Barden  v.  Northern  Pac.  R.  Co., 
154  U.  S.  288,  322).  More  recently  this  conception  of  progress  in 
constitutional  law  was  explained  by  Justice  Brandeis  in  these 
words:  "The  Court  bows  to  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  force 
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of  better  reasoning,  recognizing  that  the  process  of  trial  and  error, 
so  fruitful  in  the  physical  sciences,  Is  appropriate  also  In  the  Judi- 
cial function"  {Burnet  v.  Coronado  Oil  <fr  Gas  Co.,  285  U.  S.  393. 
407-408  tdlssent)).  ,        ,    ^     .  , 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  change  In  constitutional  doctrine  Is 
desirable  for  Its  own  sake.  Neither  am  I  advocating  changes  which 
are  capricious  or  lacking  In  reason.  But  I  think  the  danger  of  such 
changes  la  Illusory  so  long  as  the  courts  adhere  to  the  practice  of 
rendering  full  opinions  to  Justify  their  decisions  and  also  expose 
themselves  to  the  critical  barrage  of  dissenting  opinions.  This 
practice  gives  assurance  that  changes  in  ( 'ir  constitutional  law 
are  founded  on  an  appeal,  as  Justice  Bran-Jeis  put  it.  to  the  lessons 
of  experience  and  the  force  of  better  n.  oonlng. 

The  real  danger  to  our  constitutional  system  has  not  teen  the 
readiness  of  courts  to  amend  their  decisions.  The  real  danger  has 
been  the  tendency  of  courts  to  disregard  the  lessons  of  experience 
and  the  force  of  better  reasoning,  and  thus  to  prtKluce  hardening 
of  the  con.stltutlonal  arteries.  That  disease  might  be  fatal  to  the 
body  politic. 

In  applying  the  Con.stltution  the  courts  can  delay  but  cannot 
permanently  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  policy  persistently  demanded 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  and  by  their  representatives.  When- 
ever the  courts  nullify  the  adoption  of  a  congressional  policy,  there 
will  be  a  reexamination  of  that  policy  by  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  issue  is  one  of  little  importance,  or  If  on  sober  second 
thought  It  appears  to  have  been  Ill-conceived,  there  will  be  acqui- 
escence in  the  decision.  But  If  the  policy  in  question  represents  a 
solemn  conviction  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  If  the  decision 
has  failed  to  persuade  honest  minds  that  the  policy  Is  clearly  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution,  then  there  Is  bound  to  be  a<?ltatlon 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  decision.  In  these  circumstances,  what 
the  people  really  want  they  will  generally  get.  In  rare  Instances 
It  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  constitutional  amendment,  as 
was  done  after  the  Income-tax  decision.  More  often  a  new  deci- 
sion of  the  court  supplants  the  old.  as  In  the  Washington  State 
M^^iTTium  Wage  Law  case. 

This  process  of  adaptation  has  been  the  life  of  the  Constitution, 
but  It  has  never  failed  to  call  forth  a  body  of  mourners  ready  to 
pronounce  the  obsequies  over  what  they  regard  as  the  Constitu- 
tion's mortal  remains.  A  century  ago  Justice  Story,  toward  the 
end  of  his  long  career  on  the  bench,  lamented  the  death  of  the 
Constitution.  "I  am  the  last  of  the  old  race  of  Judges,"  he  said. 
"I  stand  their  solitary  representative  with  a  pained  heart  and  a 
subdued  confidence.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  'old  Court"  were  dally  losing  ground, 
and  especially  those  on  great  constitutional  questions.  New  men 
and  new  opinions  have  succeeded.  The  doctrines  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  vital  to  the  country,  which  in  former  times  received  the 
support  of  the  whole  Court,  no  longer  maintain  their  ascendancy." 
(Warren.  Supreme  Court  in  U.  S.  History  (1937  ed.).  vol.  II.  139. 
140  )  Dan!el  Webster  took  the  same  mournful  view.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  wrote:  "Judge  Story  arrived  last  evening  In  good 
health,  but  bad  spirits.  He  thinks  the  Supreme  Court  is  gone 
and  I  think  so.  too;  and  almost  everything  is  gone  or  seems 
rapidly  going  "     (Id.,  p.  10.) 

What  called  forth  these  funereal  and  woeful  chants?  The 
country  was  passing  from  the  period  of  Whig  domination  to  the 
period  of  Jacksonian  democracy.  The  decisions  and  personnel  of 
the  Court  were  reflecting  the  change,  and  lawyers  of  the  old 
school  were  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.  The  new  Court  under 
Taney,  proceeded  to  develop  those  principles  of  the  police  power 
of  the  States  that  today  are  acknowledged  to  be  at  the  foundation 
of  effective  government.  The  fears  of  the  old  school  were  more 
partisan  than  the  decisions  of  the  new.  The  Court  was  making 
new  constitutional  doctrine,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  doctrine  called 
for  by  new  conditions  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  jjeople. 
As  corporations  grew  and  multiplied,  they  challenged  the  power 
of  the  State,  their  creator,  to  control  them  They  claimed 
monopolistic  privileges  that  would  have  made  them  the  rulers  of 
the  State.  The  Court  found  the  Constitution  adequate  to  protect 
the  people.  The  doctrine  of  the  reserved  power  of  the  States  over 
corporations  was  evolved,  and  the  people  got  what  they  wanted. 
It  was  certainly  not  what  the  lawyers  of  the  old  school  wanted. 
The  Charles  Rii'er  Bridge  case,  which  has  become  a  venerable  land- 
mark In  our  constitutional  history,  was  received  with  abuse  by  the 
old-guard  members  of  the  legal  fraternity  of  1837.  The  rights  of 
property  were  gone,  the  Court  was  gone,  the  Constitution  was  gone. 
There  was  great  fear  that  lawyers  would  never  again  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  legislation  declared  unconstitutional.  "There 
will  not.  I  fear."  said  Story,  "ever  In  our  day.  be  any  case  In  which 
a  law  of  a  State  or  of  Congress  will  be  declared  unconstitutional; 
for  the  old  constitutional  doctrines  are  fast  fading  away,  and  a 
change  has  come  over  the  public  mind  from  which  I  augur  little 
good"  (Warren  n.  28). 

Changes  In  the  public  mind.  If  they  are  profound  and  lasting, 
will  always  be  reflected  In  constitutional  decision,  as  they  were 
during  the  Jacksonian  era.  Sometimes  the  process  Is  slow,  but  It 
cannot  be  delayed  Indefinitely.  The  "lessons  of  experience"  will  be 
learned,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  obstacle  to  a  con- 
sidered and  persistent  legislative  policy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
great  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  but  only  In  the  minds  of  some 
of  its  interpreters. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  the  exercise 
of  the  appointing  power.  I  do  not  mean  that  Judges  are.  or  should 
be.  chosen  because  of  their  views  on  particular  Issues.  What  I  do 
mean  Is  that  the  general  attitude  of  a  man  toward  government  and 
toward   the   Judicial   function   necessarily   is   taken  into   account. 


Certainly  It  has  been  taken  Into  account  In  the  past.  When  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  faced  with  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Justice,  he 
frankly  acknowledged  that  "we  wish  for  a  Chief  Justice  who  will 
sustain  what  has  been  done  In  regard  to  emancipation  and  the 
legal  tenders.  We  cannot  ask  a  man  what  he  will  do;  and  if  we 
should,  and  he  should  answer  us.  we  should  despise  him  for  it. 
Therefore,  we  must  take  a  man  whose  opinions  are  known"  (War- 
ren II.  401).  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  even  more  explicit. 
In  explaining  to  Senator  Lodge  his  views  on  appointing  Justice 
Holmes,  he  said : 

"Now.  I  should  like  to  know  that  Judge  Holmes  was  In  entire 
sympathy  with  our  views,  that  is  with  your  views  and  mine 
•  •  •  before  I  would  feel  Justified  in  appointing  him."  (Selec- 
tions from  the  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  I   (New  York.  1925).  517-19.) 

I  am  not  citing  these  Presidential  views  as  models  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  appointing  power.  It  may  seriously  be  questioned 
whether  they  did  not  reveal  an  undue  attention  to  the  supposed 
opinions  of  the  candidates  on  specific  political  Issues  rather  than 
their  general  attitude  toward  representative  government.  But  at 
least  they  show  an  awareness  that  Judges  are  human,  and  that  the 
selection  of  Judges  will  in  all  probability  affect  the  course  of 
constitutional  law  one  way  or  the  other. 

Let  us  not  set  up  a  double  standard  In  this  matter  of  choosing 
Judges.  A  lawyer  whose  experience  has  been  primarily  on  the  side 
of  defending  governmental  measures  will  be  as  much  or  as  little 
affected  by  his  experience  as  the  lawyer  who  has  primarily  been 
engaged  In  resisting  governmental  measures.  After  serving  13 
years  on  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice  Miller  observed  that: 

"It  is  vain  to  contend  with  Judges  who  have  been  at  the  bar 
tA  advocates  for  40  years  of  railroad  companies,  and  all  the  forms 
of  •'.ssociated  capital,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  decide  cases 
where  such  Interests  are  in  contest.  All  their  training,  all  their 
feelings  are  from  the  start  in  favor  of  those  who  need  no  such 
influence."  (Quoted  In  Palrman.  Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  vol.  50.  p.  43.) 

With  equal  force  It  could  be  said  that  it  Is  vain  to  contend  with 
a  Judge  who.  while  at  the  bar,  has  devoted  his  time  exclusively 
to  the  representation  of  persons  suing  railroad  companies  and  other 
forms  of  associated  capital,  where  such  Interests  are  In  contest. 
When  a  man  dons  the  Judicial  rcbe  he  cannot  as  quickly  divest 
himself  of  the  views  and  prejudices  arising  out  of  years  of  devotion 
to  special  Interests. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Judicial  tem- 
perament. We  can  all  agree  that  the  attitude  of  mind  described  by 
Justice  Miller  is  not  the  Judicial  temperament.  I  think  we  can 
also  agree  that  in  applying  the  Constitution  one  element  of  the 
Judicial  temperament  is  respect  for  the  views  of  the  Legislature, 
a  coordinate  branch  of  Government.  Times  without  number  the 
courts  have  declared  that  they  will  not  substitute  their  Judgment 
for  that  of  Congress  In  matters  of  policy,  and  that  every  pre- 
sumption Is  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congress.  I 
venture  to  think  that  henceforth  this  rule  will  be  honored  more  In 
the  observance  than  In  the  breach. 

I  venture  to  think,  also,  that  henceforth  the  courts  will  exercise 
a  healthy  skepticism  In  hearing  arguments  that  congre.ssional  legis- 
lation has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  States.  I  say  this  because  the 
charge  of  usurpation  by  Congress  is  generally  not  made  by  the 
States.  It  is  made  by  special  Interests  which  are  more  concerned 
with  escaping  all  control  than  preserving  the  control  of  the  States. 
We  have  had  many  recent  examples  of  this — the  attack  on  the 
voluntary  bankruptcy  law  for  municipalities,  the  attack  on  P.  W  A. 
loans  to  States  and  cities,  the  attack  on  the  social-security  legisla- 
tion. All  of  these  represented  cooperative  efforts  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  to  solve  their  common  problems. 
Nevertheless  they  were  assailed  in  the  courts  in  the  name  of  State 
sovereignty,  while  the  States  did  what  they  could  to  disavow  theix 
new-found  protectors. 

Some  men  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Court  in  solving  doubts  In 
favor  of  the  action  of  Congress.  They  believe  It  unwise  because 
they  really  do  not  believe  in  government  by  the  people.  They 
doubt  that  the  people  know  what  they  want  and  are  convinced 
they  should  not  have  what  they  want.  They  are  really  opposed  to 
representative  government  and  devote  much  of  their  time  to  ridi- 
culing the  Representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress.  The  genius 
of  the  American  people,  however,  has  not  found  a  better  wav  to 
voice  their  will  than  by  the  election  of  Representatives.  The  Rep- 
resentative may  not  be  the  most  brilliant  man  in  the  district 
The  chances  are.  however,  that  when  he  receives  a  majority  of  the 
votes  in  his  district  he  is  truly  representative  of  the  convictions, 
virtues,  and  weaknesses  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  In  that  district. 
Legislators  may  make  mistakes,  but  miscarriages  of  Justice  are 
probably  less  frequent  In  legislation  than  in  the  decisions  of  Judges 
and  Juries.  In  any  event,  from  legislation  there  is  alvrays  an 
appeal,  an  appeal  to  the  people. 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  has  declared,  through  Justice  Holmes: 
"It  must  be  remomtjered  that  legislators  are  the  ultimate  guard- 
ians of  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  people  in  quite  as  great  a 
degree  as  the  courts  '  (Missouri.  Kansas  dt  Texas  R.  Co.  v.  May, 
194  U.  S.  267,  270).  It  is  the  common  charge  of  some  lawyers  that 
the  Congress  gives  no  consideration  to  the  constitutionality  of 
legislation.  This  charge  was  often  heard  3  years  ago.  In  Justifica- 
tion of  It.  there  were  cited  the  several  cases  In  which  the  Court 
had  decided  against  the  Congress.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  most  of  those  cases  the  Court  divided  5  to  4,  and  if 
by  only  one  vote  the  action  of  the  Congress  was  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, it  Is  evidence  of  such  a  divided  opinion  as  to  Justify 


the  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  the  submission  to 
the  courts  of  the  question  of  congressional  authority.  Even  in  the 
N.  R.  A.  case,  where  the  decision  was  unanlmotis.  the  circuit  cotirt 
of  appeals  in  New  York  rendered  its  opinion  in  substantial  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  Congress. 

History  discloses  numerous  precedents  of  submission  to  the  courts 
of  legislation  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  which  doubt  was  ex- 
pres-sed.  The  first  President,  George  Washington,  received  from 
his  Attorney  General  an  opinion  that  a  certain  congressional  enact- 
ment was  unconstitutional.  Sharing  the  opinion  of  the  Congress 
instead  of  the  Attorney  General,  he  approved  the  bill  leaving  to  the 
courts  the  determination  of  the  constitutional  Issue.  From  that 
day  to  this  Congress  and  Presidents  have  followed  the  policy  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 

The  greater  latitude  given  to  the  Congress  by  the  action  of  the 
Court  in  adopting  the  liberal  attitude  of  the  school  of  Justice 
Holmes  In  solving  doubts  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  legis- 
lation undoubtedly  places  upon  the  Congress  greater  responsibility 
to  weigh  more  carefully  the  measures  submitted  for  its  considera- 
tion. Shifting  political  winds  at  various  times  give  added  power  to 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  our  Government.  Today  the  power 
of  the  legislative  branch  Is  In  the  ascendancy.  How  long  it  will 
exercise  that  Increased  power  depends  upon  how  wisely  It  Is  used. 
The  added  power  not  only  places  greater  responsibility  upon  the 
Congress  but  places  greater  responsibility  upon  you  as  citizens  to 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  clothed 
with  the  law-making  powers. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  political  oratory.  Congress  in  enacting  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  Act,  the  Labor  Relations 
Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  other  measures  recently  sustained 
by  the  courts  gave  expression  to  the  national  will.  These  acts 
may,  in  fact  do,  require  amendment.  They  may  require  change  in 
the  method  of  administration  and  change  in  administrators,  but 
they  voice  the  national  will  and  no  political  party  will  today  advo- 
cate their  repeal. 

These  decisions  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Some 
who  3  years  ago  deplored  criticism  of  the  Court  are  now  freely 
denouncing  the  Court.  Others  who  were  then  bitter  In  their 
criticism  of  the  Court  for  obstructing  the  will  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  now  fear  that  criticism  of  the  Court  will  endanger 
the  safely  of  the  Republic.  You  and  I  are  led  to  conclude  that 
these  persons  are  Interested  in  the  effect  the  decisions  will  have 
upon  the  political  and  economic  Interests  Involved,  and  not  in  the 
effect  the  decisions  will  have  upon  our  form  of  government. 

But  while  those  actuated  by  self-interest  or  by  political  partisan- 
ship may  view  with  alarm  or  point  with  pride  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  are  not  disturbed.  They  know  that  these  changes 
in  constitutional  law  affect  only  economic  interests  and  social 
reforms;  that  there  is  no  change  In  the  constitutional  guaranty 
of  their  civil  rights,  their  liberties,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
of  worship. 

There  will  always  be  social  changes.  The  problems  of  the  next 
generation  will  differ  from  tho.se  of  today,  as  our  problems  differ 
from  those  cf  the  previous  generation.  The  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  day  will  be  no  more  applicable  to  the  problems  of  the 
next  generation  than  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  preced- 
ing generation  are  applicable  to  the  problems  confronting  us. 
It  follows  that  no  people  should  attempt  to  make  a  perpetual 
Constitution  or  even  a  i>erpetual  law. 

There  is  no  reason  for  any  man  to  fear  the  fu+ure  of  America 
unless  he  fears  the  people.  Fearing  the  people  is  nothing  new  in 
this  country.  One  of  the  major  struggles  of  the  constitutional 
convention  was  between  the  clashing  views  as  to  whether  the 
people  could  be  trusted.  There  were  those  who  Insisted  that  the 
people  could  not  be  tnisted;  that  government  should  be  several 
steps  removed  from  the  people.  It  was  this  school  of  thought  that 
caused  the  provision  for  election  of  the  President  by  an  electoral 
college,  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  legislatures, 
and  the  appointment  and  confirmation  of  Judges  by  the  President 
and  Senators  thus  selected.  It  was  this  same  distrust  of  the 
people  that  caused  the  placing  of  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  many  States.  But  there  was  another  school  of  thought 
that  had  greater  confidence  in  the  people  and,  thanks  to  Madison 
and  his  associates,  there  was  designed  a  governmental  structure 
that  was  trxily  representative  and  through  the  years  has  become 
more    and    more   responsive   to   the    will   of   the   people. 

There  can  be  no  Justification  for  pessimism  regarding  the  future 
of  constitutional  government  in  these  United  States  unless  it  is 
based  on  the  theory  thai  the  Constitution  should  be  the  weapon 
and  the  Court  the  agency  by  which  the  will  of  the  people  must  be 
defeated. 

In  a  century  and  a  half  the  American  people  have  proved  their 
devotion  to  the  Constitution — not  because  It  has  at  times  been  a 
means  of  temporarily  obstructing  their  will,  but  because  its  pro- 
visions are  couched  In  broad  and  general  terms  and  are  flexible 
enough  to  respond  to  the  demands  and  needs  of  modern  society. 

And  to  the  constitutional  pessimists  of  1939.  chanting  again  the 
fears  of  Story  and  Webster  regarding  Judicial  Interpretations  of 
the  Constitution,  may  I  suggest  that  they  look  abroad.  In  the 
totalitarian  state  the  people  lock  for  protection  not  to  a  constitu- 
tion but  only  to  the  will  cf  an  individual.  In  this  country  we  rest 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  form  of  our  Government  can  be 
changed  and  our  rights  lost  or  Impaired  only  by  a  change  In  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

Today  democracy  Is  being  challenged  the  world  over.  The  dic- 
tators rant  as  they  challenge  our  theory  that  government  by  the 


people  is  a  success.  No  one  denies  that  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ment can  in  certain  ways  function  more  efBclently  than  a  democ- 
racy, but  long  since  the  American  people  decided  the  sacrifice  of 
personal  liberty  Is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  any  governmental 
efficiency  that  might  result  from  cne-man  rule. 

As  we  see  the  lives  and  liberties  of  people  destroyed,  property 
rights  abolished,  and  coiuts  debauched:  as  we  see  government  the 
oppressor  Instead  of  the  protector  cf  the  weak,  we  Americans  can 
forget  our  political  differences,  give  thanks  to  Almighty  Gcd  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  pray  that  It  will  ever  be 
preserved  by  the  Amerlciin  f)eople. 


New 


Indianapolis     Proposed     as     Location     for 
Aeronautical  Research  Laboratory 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17,  1939 

Mr,  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  judgment  of  our  ex- 
perts on  air  national  defense,  conditions  now  existing  and 
forecast  make  the  establishment  of  another  aeronautical 
research  station  a  military  nece.ssity. 

We  now  have  one  such  station  at  Langley.  Va.,  and  it  Is 
proposed  to  establish  another  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  This 
would  mean  that  we  would  have  two  research  stations,  both 
at  sea  level,  both  located  on  the  coast,  and  both  vulnerable 
to  enemy  attack,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  width  of 
a  continent. 

There  are  many  persons  who  believe  that  it  would  be  con- 
ducive to  more  favorable  results  and  in  the  national  interest 
if  the  new  station  were  located  somewhere  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  where  it  would  be  immune  from  enemy  assaults 
and  where  the  altitude  is  higher  than  sea  level.  It  is  believed 
by  these  advisers  that  the  best  aeronautical  experiments  can 
be  carried  on  by  a  combination  with  one  station  located  on 
the  seacoast  at  sea  level  and  the  other  in  the  interior  with 
the  advantage  of  higher  altitude, 

Indianapolis  is  an  interior  city  which,  we  believe,  meets 
the  requirements  for  this  new  station  perfectly.  Our  city 
has  splendid  transportation  facilities  which  make  it  readily 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Its  progressiveness 
in  aviation  has  caused  it  to  be  known  as  the  air  crossroads 
of  America.  We  have  a  laJaor  supply  that  is  at  all  times 
adequate  for  every  emergency.  Our  airpoit.  with  1,000  acres 
in  its  flying  field,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  In  America, 
and,  for  that  matter,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  I  wish 
respectfully  to  submit  the  point  of  view  that  it  would  be  better 
and  wiser  to  locate  this  very  important  research  station  in 
Indianapolis  than  in  a  seacoast  city,  where  enemy  planes 
could  bombard  it  and  blow  it  to  bits  15  minutes  after  reaching 
our  shores. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been  asked  to 
appropriate  up  to  $10,000,000  to  build  and  equip  an  experi- 
mental laboratory  to  be  operated  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
aircraft  for  miLtary  use. 

The  needs  for  additional  development  work  are  partially 
outlined  in  statements  by  oflBcers  of  this  committee  in  reports 
of  a  hearing  on  the  Department's  budget  which  was  held  on 
December  16,  1938,  and  in  pages  786  to  815  of  the  hearings 
on  the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  1940. 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented  therein,  which  disclose  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  the  facilities  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  development  work  that  is  being  conducted  on  military 
aircraft  by  other  governments,  and,  also,  in  view  of  the 
apparent  public  demand  that  every  reasonable  effort  be  made 
to  maintain  both  our  military  and  commercial  leadership  in 
the  air,  it  seems  to  be  a  proper  assumption  that  the  Congress 
will  In  the  near  future  take  steps  to  establish  additional 
facilities  to  promote  aeronautical  development. 
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Naturally  the  location  of  such  an  experimental  laboratory 
will  become  a  matter  of  great  importance  from  tJie  following 
standpoints: 

|(1)  Availability  and  quality  of  airport  facilities. 

1(2)  Accessibility  to  military  flying  fields. 

(3)  Location  with  respect  to  safety  from  attack  from  the 
air. 

(4)  Possibilities  for  guarding  military  secrets. 

(5)  Availability  of  highly  skilled   and  dependable  labor. 
I  (6)  Availability  of  outside  scientific  resources. 

(7)  Reputation  of  the  people  of  the  community  for  mak- 
ing important  contributions  to  the  progress  of  science  and 
Invention. 

<8)  General  statistical  information. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  subject  under  these  eight  heads: 

I  I.    AVAILABILITT    AND    QUALITT    OF    AIRPORT    FACILnTES 

The  Indianapolis  Municipal  Airport  offers  the  Federal 
Government  the  use  of  the  finest  flying  field  in  the  world. 
This  distinction  for  the  Indianapolis  Airport  was  not  first 
claimed  by  Indianapolis  citizens,  but  by  aviation  ofiBcials  in 
the  service  in  the  United  States  Government. 

The  airport,  which  is  composed  of  approximately   1.000 
acres  of  flat  ground,  is  located  approximately  7  miles  south- 
west cf  the  center  of  Indianapolis.    It  lies  south  of  highway  j 
No.  40,  known  as  the  National  Road,  which  extends  from  \ 
Washington.  D.  C,  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  the  tracks  of  the  j 
St.  Louis  division  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Railroad.    Transporta- 
tion facilities  both  by  motor  and  rail  are   ideal. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  airport,  the  absence  of  hazardous 
obstructions  over  an  area  of  se%'eral  miles,  and  because  of  the 
length  and  width  of  its  improved  runways,  the  Indianapolis 
Municipal  Airport  is  considered  by  pilots  the  safest  airport 
upon  which  to  make  a  landing  or  take  off  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

The  surrounding  land  is  flat  for  many  miles  and  unlimited 
space  is  available  both  on  and  adjacent  to  the  airport  for 
the  development  of  any  type  of  industrial  activity.  A  map 
of  the  airport  will  be  found  in  the  back  of  this  folder  showing 
runways  that  already  have  been  improved  and  those  which 
are  now  in  the  process  of  construction.  Construction  work 
on  additional  runways  is  expected  to  be  completed  late  in 
the  year  1939.  When  completed  the  airport  will  have  be- 
tween 5  and  6  miles  of  improved  runways,  some  of  which  will 
be  150  feet  wide  instead  of  the  100-foot  width  of  runways 
which  are  now  custom.arily  installed  on  the  country's  best 
airports.  The  surrounding  terrain  is  such  as  to  permit  the 
further  extension  of  these  runways  to  almost  any  conceivable 
length,  thus  assuring  facilities  that  may  be  necessary  if 
runways  of  greater  length  become  desirable  in  the  future. 

Comparison  of  the  size  of  the  Indianapolis  Municipal  Air- 
Ijort  with  that  of  airports  of  other  cities  provides  better  un- 
'  derstanding  of  the  unusual  facilities  that  are  available  there. 
For  example,  the  Chicago  Municipal  Airport  is  comprised  of 
588  acres  of  ground — this  airport  being  divided  into  two  fly- 
ing fields  because  it  is  intersected  by  railroad  tracks — as  com- 
pared with  1,000  acres  in  the  Indianapolis  flying  field. 

2.    ACCESSIBILITT  TO  MILTTART  FLYING  FIELDS 

Since  the  proposed  experimental  laboratory  for  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  will  specialize  in 
the  development  of  military.aircraft,  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  select  a  location  which  is  reasonably  near  one  of  the 
Army's  leading  military  fiying  fields.  Wright  Field,  near 
Dayton,  Ohio,  is  only  30  minutes  removed  by  air  from  the 
Indianapolis  Municipal  Airport.  Schoen  Reld,  at  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  is  located  northwest  of  Indianapolis  and  is 
approximately  15  miles  distant. 

3.    LOCATION    WITH    RESPECT    TO    ATTACK    FROM    THE    AIR 

The  fact  that  the  Nation's  leading  factories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aircraft  are  practically  all  located  either  on  the 
Pacific  or  Atlantic  coasts  is  a  source  of  concern  to  many 
high-ranking  military  officers  and  to  ofBcials  of  the  War 
Department,  who  recently  have  criticized  publicly  the  \'ul- 
nerability  of  such  important  military  resources  to  attack 
/rom  the  air. 


Military  aviation  experts,  as  well  as  manufacturers  of  mili- 
tary craft,  constantly  point  to  the  need  for  faster  ships 
which  will  fly  for  greater  distances.  Yet  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  because  of  the  lack  of  foresight  in  safeguarding 
important  national  military  resources  the  same  industry 
which  points  to  the  grave  possibilities  of  attacks  from  the 
air  by  possible  enemy  governments  of  the  future  has  placed 
its  production  facilities  at  points  along  our  seaboards,  which 
would  prove  to  be  the  easiest  targets  for  air  attacks  in  any 
future  war.  A  large  experimental  laboratory  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  naturally  could 
be  considered  of  unusual  value  to  the  country's  military 
forces  In  time  of  war  and  hence  would  become  a  desirable 
target  for  foreign  military  activities.  The  desirability  of 
making  such  a  large  investment  in  such  an  important  mili- 
tary asset  in  an  inland  city  should  appear  evident. 

4.    POSSIBILITIES    FOB    GUARDING    MILTTART    SECRETS 

The  native-born  population  of  Indiano polls  and  its  sur- 
rounding territory'  provides  an  ideal  and  safe  background  for 
the  guarding  of  military  sercrets.  The  foreign-born  popula- 
tion of  Indianapolis  is  negligible,  and  the  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  population  which  might  be  described  as  foreign  has 
been  thoroughly  assimilated  into  the  citizenry  of  the  United 
States  and  is  completely  loyal  to  the  ideals  of  American 
democracy.  The  war  record  of  Indianapolis  and  Indiana 
people  with  respect  to  voluntary  enlistments  and  support  of 
the  Federal  program  during  every  military  crisis  provides 
proof  of  the  unusual  loyalty  of  Indianapolis  and  Indiana  citi- 
zens. Indianapolis  labor  is  conservative  in  its  viewpoints  and 
would  remain  loyal  under  any  emergency. 

5.    AVAILABILITY    OF    HIGHLY    SKILLED    AND    DEPENDABLE    LABOR 

The  best  proof  of  the  high  quality  of  the  Indianapolis  labor 
supply  can  be  found  in  the  activities  of  private  business 
during  the  last  few  years. 

No  other  industrial  center  in  the  country  has  enjoyed  a 
more  substantial  growth  or  has  acquired  more  new  industries 
during  the  last  few  years  than  Indianapolis,  despite  the  fact 
that  national  Industrial  expansion  has  been  practically  at  a 
standstill  throughout  this  period.  Such  corporations  as  Gen- 
eral Motors,  International  Harvester,  Stewart-Warner, 
R.  C.  A.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philco  Refrigerator  Co.,  and  other 
nationally  known  industrial  institutions  have  made  large  in- 
vestments in  Indianapolis  plants  during  the  last  few  years. 
These  investments  have  been  made  after  completing  thorough 
surveys  as  to  the  quality  and  general  availability  of  highly 
skilled  labor.  One  lai'ge  industrial  institution,  after  complet- 
ing a  2-year  survey  of  local  conditions,  estimated  that  it  would 
receive  applications  for  emplojTnent  from  25,000  skUled  work- 
ers. After  receiving  applications  from  more  than  75,000  per- 
sons, it  discontinued  making  a  record  of  any  further  applica- 
tions that  were  received. 

Indianapolis  is  nationally  known  for  the  wide  diversification 
of  its  industrial  activities,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  supply  of 
labor  in  almost  any  conceivable  field  of  industrial  or  experi- 
mental activity. 

Time  studies  conducted  locally  by  industrial  organizations 
that  operate  plants  on  a  national  scale  disclose  that  Indian- 
apolis labor  leads  the  country  in  productive  activity. 

6.    AVAILABILITT    OF    OUTSIDE    SCIENTIFIC    RESOURCES 

Such  an  exp>erimental  laboratory  would  demand  highly 
trained  technical  personnel — men  schooled  in  technical  arts 
of  many  types.  The  success  of  experimental  activities  de- 
pends as  much  on  the  technical  training  of  personnel  as  it 
does  on  the  use  of  the  finest  technical  equipment.  Indiana's 
many  fine  educational  institutions  of  higher  learning  possess 
an  excellent  background  for  such  a  supply  of  technical  per- 
sonnel. The  engineering  schools  of  Purdue  University  and 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  scientific  departments  of 
such  institutions  as  Indiana  University  and  Notre  Dame  and 
many  smaller  but  highly  respected  institutions  of  higher 
learning  within  the  State  should  provide  unexcelled  oppor- 
tunities for  the  creation  of  laboratory  personnel  which  should 
prove  highly  effective  in  the  operation  of  such  a  proposed 
experimental  laboratory. 
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The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  cooperate  in  aeronautical  re- 
search. The  experimental  station  of  the  C.  A.  A.  is  located 
on  the  Indianapolis  Municipal  Airport,  and  was  placed  in 
operation  during  the  summer  of  1939.  The  location  of  this 
station  and  the  proposed  laboratory  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics  on  the  same  airport  natu- 
rally would  prove  beneficial  to  both  organizations  and  should 
add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  experimental  activi- 
ties of  both  groups. 

7.  REPUTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  FOR  MAKING 
IMPORTANT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INVEN- 
TION 

While  no  one  locality  of  the  United  States  can  justly  lay 
claim  to  making  more  than  its  share  of  contributions  to  the 
development  of  improvements  in  the  transportation  industry, 
nevertheless  there  have  been  such  remarkable  contributions 
to  progress  made  by  the  people  of  central  Indiana  that  it  does 
not  hardly  appear  that  such  developments  came  about  en- 
tirely through  chance. 

Within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Indianapolis  there  have  lived 
the  men  who  developed  the  world's  first  airplane  and  auto- 
mobile. Residents  of  this  vicinity  also  have  been  respon- 
sible for  developing  the  first  apparatus  for  using  gas  to 
provide  lights  for  motor  cars  instead  of  kerosene  lamps. 
Mechanical  developments  introduced  in  this  territory  in- 
clude the  first  electrical  lighting  for  motor  cars,  the  first  8- 
cylinder  motor,  the  first  4 -wheel  brakes,  the  first  hydraulic 
brakes,  important  carburetor  and  steering  improvements,  and 
important  developments  in  Diesel  engines.  Cars  were  first 
adapted  here  for  the  use  of  balloon  tires.  The  first  16-cyl- 
inder  automobile  was  developed  and  manufactured  In  this 
locality.  Automobiles  were  first  streamlined  by  local  manu- 
facturers. The  first  automatic  clutch  used  on  automobiles 
was  introduced  on  Indianapolis  cars,  and  Indianapolis  me- 
chanics first  built  racing  cars  that  captured  speed  records 
from  cars  of  European  make. 

The  city's  last  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  mechani- 
cal age  has  been  the  perfection  of  the  Allison  airplane  motor. 
Prior  to  this,  Indianapolis  designers  and  mechanics  built 
marine  motors  which  were  in  demand  by  certain  European 
governments.  These  facts  demonstrate  that  engineers  and 
mechanics  of  this  locality  have  been  able  to  make  substantial 
contributions  to  the  progress  of  motor-driven  vehicles  during 
the  last  decade  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demonstrate  a  peculiar 
ability  to  contribute  to  further  engineering  progress. 

a.  GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  CITT  FAdLITIES 

Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indiana,  is  the  largest  city  In 
the  State  and  the  State's  principal  industrial,  retail,  and 
wholesale  center.  The  city  is  located  in  almost  the  exact  cen- 
ter of  Indiana  and  within  about  40  miles  of  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States.  Indiana  is  in  the  center  of  a 
large  agricultural  district  of  the  Middle  West,  and  its  business 
activities  are  almost  evenly  divided  between  agriculture  and 
industry.  Almost  unlimited  supplies  of  steam  coal  are  within 
40  or  50  miles  of  Indianapolis,  providing  inexpensive  fuel  for 
industrial  purposes.  The  city  is  widely  known  for  the  diver- 
sity of  its  industrial  activities.  It  is  one  of  the  country's 
most  important  livestock  markets;  is  described  as  the  world's 
largest  inland  city;  and  is  one  of  the  largest  State  capitals 
In  the  United  States.  Indianapolis  has  approximately  800 
industries,  manufacturing  more  than  1,200  different  commod- 
ities. The  1930  census  recorded  a  population  of  364,000  and 
the  present  population  is  estimated  at  395.000.  The  city 
covers  an  area  of  54  square  miles.  Its  municipal  properties 
have  been  excellently  developed  and  are  maintained  in  good 
repair. 

Indianapolis  is  served  by  16  railroad  lines,  all  of  which  are 
connected  by  what  is  known  as  the  belt  line  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Union  Railway  Co.  An  industry  located  on  the  belt 
or  upon  any  1  of  the  16  lines  has  access  to  all  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  the  city.  The  belt  line,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  railroads  serving  Indianapolis,  absorbs  switching 
charges.  Indianapolis  has  been  known  for  years  as  the 
largest  interurban  center  in  the  world.  Short-haul  freight 
service  is  provided  by  interurban  lines.    There  are  approxi- 


mately 120  established  truck  lines  operating  out  of  the 
city.  Indianapolis  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  world's  finest 
highway  systems.  The  city  is  growing  in  importance  In  re- 
spect to  air  transportation.  It  has  five  airports,  the  Munici- 
pal Airport  being  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in 
the  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  41  percent  of  Indianapolis  families  own 
their  own  homes.  The  supply  of  labor  is  larger  than  popu- 
lation figures  would  indicate  because  Ip.bor  from  rural  ccm- 
munlties  and  small  towns  for  a  radius  of  from  25  to  30  miles 
is  available  to  Indianapolis  Industries.  In  fact,  many  regu- 
larly employed  industrial  workers  live  in  rural  districts  and 
travel  to  and  from  their  homes  daily  by  automobile. 

As  a  distributing  center,  Indianapolis  is  far  more  important 
than  its  population  would  indicate.  Being  about  twenty- 
first  in  size  in  point  of  population,  according  to  last  avail- 
able statistics,  Indianapolis  ranks  thirteenth  or.  fourteenth  in 
volume  of  retail  trade.  A  million  prospective  bui'ers  reside 
within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  city,  and  75,000,000  people  can 
be  reached  overnight.  Indiana  residents  within  50  or  60 
miles  of  Indianapolis  come  to  the  city  regularly  to  do  their 
buying  or  to  patronize  amusement  enterprises.  A  survey  by 
the  State  highway  department  reveals  that  an  average  of 
30,000  passenger  cars  enter  the  city  every  24  hours.  The 
Indianapolis  trading  area  extends  for  70  miles  in  every  di- 
rection, and  an  area  extending  from  40  to  45  miles  in  every 
direction  is  considered  in  many  respects  a  trading  area  that 
is  regularly  served  by  Indianapolis  institutions.  Indianapolis 
has  approximately  5,000  retail  establishments  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  around  $150,000,000  annually,  and  450  wholesalers 
dealing  in  all  classes  of  commodities. 

The  Indianapolis  public-school  system  ranks  high  among 
American  cities.  For  many  years  public  schools  have  been 
removed  from  political  control.  There  are  88  grade  schools, 
7  high  schools,  and  27  parochial  schools  and  academies.  The 
following  universities  and  dolleges  are  located  in  Indianapo- 
lis: Butler  University,  Indiana  Central  College,  Indiana 
Univer.sity  School  of  Medicine,  Indiana  University  School  of 
Dentistry,  Indiana  University  Extension  Division,  Indiana 
Law  School,  Indianapolis  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  John 
Herron  Art  Institute.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  State 
and  private  preparatory  schools  of  high  standing  as  well  as 
other  special  schools  of  music,  arts,  and  business  training. 

Civic  institutions  are  actively  and  effectively  interested  in 
public  affairs. 

In  Indianapolis  we  have  a  very  live  chamber  of  commerce 
which  has  furnished  me  the  facts  I  have  just  presented  for 
your  consideration. 

The  following  statistics  about  Indianapolis,  furnished  by 
the  same  source,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  found  Interesting  in 
this  connection: 

Miscellaneous  facts — Indianapolis 
[1938  figures,  unless  otherwise  specified  J 

Airports 5 

Altitude    (feet) 739 

Area  (33.996.8  acres)    (square  miles) 63.12 

Distance  north  and  south,  12.66  miles;  east  and 
weEt,  9.28  niili'S.  (The  above  figures  do  not  In- 
clude the  Indianapolis  Municipal  Airport.) 

Assessed  valuation   (1939) $510,414,330 

Automobiles — passenger  (Marlon  County) 113.196 

Banks — number  of  (3  national,  7  State,  6  trust) 16 

Banit  resources  (16  banks) $310,317,000 

Bank  deposits  (16  banks) $280,250,000 

Bank  clearings  (11  banks) $287,660,000 

Boulevards — miles    of 66.44 

Building  and  loan  associations — number  of 26 

Resources $54,  092,  271 

Building  and  electrtcal  permits — number  of 12,021 

Value  building  and  electrical  permits $10,824,825 

Carloadlngs: 

Outgoing 125.  772 

In-bound 183,854 

Churches,  all  denominations — number  of 240 

Climatic  data: 

Average  January  temperature 28  4 

Average  July  temperature 75.  7 

Clubs: 

Downtown 7 

Luncheon 29 

Country 8 

Electric   service  meters w  135.038 

Families — ^IndiauapoUs  (1930  U.  8.  Census) 88.610 
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Miscellaneotta  facts — JndiaTiapolis — Contlnxied 

Flae  hydrant* — number  ol 

Gas  mains  (miles) 

Gas  meters 

GolX   courses    (18   hole,   4   municipal.    7   private)     (9 

hole,  2  municipal.  2  private)- 

Grain  (handled  tlirougb  board  ot  trade)    (bushels): 
.Wheat.., 

Barley 

Hospitals  (major)   1  United  States.  2  State,  1  city,  0 

general 

Hotels — 

Interurban  line*  entering  city — 

Intenirban  station — cars  in  and  out  per  day 

Latitude  39  46' 10". 
Library : 

Volumes 

Branches 

Livestock  receipts: 

Hogs 1. 

Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep 

Longitude  86  09'45". 

Manufactured    products,    value    1935 $222, 

Manufacturing  establishments.    1935 

Metropolitan   district   population.   1930 

Monument,  soldiers'  and  sailors",  becrun   1887;    com- 
pleted. 1901:  cost.  $600,000;  284'6"  in  height. 

Motion-picture   houses 

Parks   and   playgrounds 

Park    acreage 

Population    (estimate) 

Post-offlce    receipts . $4 

Radio     broadcasting     stations — WIRE.     WFBM     and 

WIBC. 
Radio  sets  (1930  U.  S.  census),  47.1  percent  of  total 

number  of  families 

Railroads — 6   lines    (divisions) 

Residences 

Apartment    units 

Retail  stores,  number  of  in  1935 

Schools,  public  and  parochial 

Sewers    (nUles) 

Sidewalks     (miles) 

Streetcar  and  bus  lines,  miles  of 

Street  lights,  number  of 

Streets    (miles) 

Tax  rate  (payable  in  1939.  Center  Township) 

Telephones 

Theaters   (legitimate,  vaudeville,  etc.) 

Trains,  passenger,  entering  and  leaving  city  dally — 

Transient    population    (estimate) 

Union  Station:  all  tracks  elevated,  covers  7  acres. 

Water  mains    (miles) 

Water  meters 

Wholesalers  and  jobbers.  1935  censtis;   number  of 


6,116 

,019.11 

85.603 

15 

019.000 
775.000 
212.000 
513.000 
538,000 
63.000 

10 

71 

3 

114 


605.  437 
21 

776. 809 
336. 966 
154  046 
476, 643 

583,  037 

708 

417.683 


69 

54 

3.  1L2 
395.  000 
453.  199 


46.  524 

11 

114.373 

99,  513 

14,860 

4.757 

124 

622.49 

667. 22 

246. 5\ 

10. 209 

848  82 

$3.21 

83, 948 

5 

125 

30.000 

679 

76. 770 

735 


Indlani4K>lls  Is  desirable  from  one  point  of  view,  and  that  is  that 
It  is  centrally  located  and  there  te  an  airport  available.  No  doubt 
the  labor  and  supply  markets  would  also  be  able  to  answer  the  de- 
mands required  for  such  a  research  station.  I  am  ol  the  opinion 
that  we  should  have  more  than  one  research  station  In  the  United 
States  and  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  such  stations,  and  in 
this  event  Indianapolis  should  be  very  seriously  considered. 
Sincerely  yours. 

O.  W.  Lrwis. 
Director     of     Aeronautical     Research.     National     AdvUorf 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Navy  Building.  WoMhtngton, 
D  C. 
[Applause.] 

Amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17.  1939 


REPORT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  WAGE  AND  HOUR 

DIVISION 


There  is  no  higher  authority  on  military  aviation  in  this 
country  than  Mr.  G.  W.  Lewis,  Director  of  Aeronautical  Re- 
search of  the  National  Advisory  CMnmittee  for  Aeronautics, 
and  as  a  further  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject I  submit  a  letter  I  have  received  from  him  as  follows: 

JtTLT  7,  1939. 

Bon.   LotTM  hVOLOW, 

Ccrmmittee  tm  A yyroyr latkmt, 

lloute  of  fUyftenUtttpes.  WiUhtn^em,.  D.  C. 
tMjm  Ms.  l4wum    f  ta»r«  ftm  rKtutti&4  tram  Wmofm  wber*  f 

0t  t»m  mmmMf  M 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  report  from 

the  Wage-Hour  Administrator  on  the  Barden  bill: 

JtJLT  15.  1939. 

Hon.  Mart  T.  Norton, 

Cnairman,  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Norton:  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  offprcd 
In  your  letter  of  July  12  to  report  on  the  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  proposed  In  H.  R.  7133.  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Harden  on  July  11,  1939. 

The  exempticns  from  the  act  provided  in  H.  R.  7133  go  far  beyond 
any  previous  amendments  offered  In  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
of  this  Congress,  and.  with  minor  exceptions,  have  no  economic  or 
social  Justification.  Special  treatment  is  given  to  various  Indus- 
tries and  employers  and  new  discriminatory  competitive  situations 
are  created.  Furthermore.  H.  R.  7133  embodies  provisions,  notably 
an  arbitrary  limitation  of  6  months  for  filing  employee  suits,  which 
would  greatly  weaken  the  administration  of  the  act  and  increase 
the  cost  of  enforcement. 

Exemptions  Included  under  sections  3  and  5  (bl  of  H.  R.  7133 
would  apply  to  the  whole  series  of  Industrial  operations  performed 
on  agricultural  products  from  the  time  they  have  left  the  farm  and 
entered  commercial  channels  until  they  have  reached  the  ultimate 
retail  distributor.  Such  operations  as  the  transportation  and  stor- 
age of  all  agrlcultiiral  commodities  In  urban  centers  like  New  York 
and  Chicago  would  receive  hours  exemptions.  Sections  3  and  5  (b) 
of  the  bill  would  exempt  more  than  1.000.000  workers  from  both  the 
wage  and  hour  benefits  of  the  act,  and.  In  addition,  another  half 
million  workers  would  not  receive  the  benefits  of  the  maximum 
hours'  provisions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  long  ex- 
ploited would  lose  the  gains  that  have  been  theirs  since  October 
24  last,  the  day  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  went  Into  effect. 

In  addition,  section   5    (a)    endangers   the  hours   standards   of 
from    2504)00   to   400,000   higher-paUl    clerical    and    skilled    waft 
earners. 
Then  UUemm  »a  snalyilc  of  B,  U.  im  atenon  bjr 


location  for  a  proposed 


fMf  mirarrti  itctintm  Iw 

Mmt,  ••  te%»r<in  Inrtlanayniti  m  •  < 
•Mr  Utbomorj.  I  can  only  auitc  sobm  of  the  factor*  that  wer« 
eocMldcrcd  In  •ucfeatlcf  Sucnrv*!*  m  •  site.  These  %n  m  follows: 
Th«t  the  research  laboratory  be  located  on  an  existing  or  contam- 
plated  airport;  that  the  airport  or  flying  field,  if  possible,  be  under 
military  Jurisdiction:  that  the  laboratory  be  located  near  a  metro- 
politan center,  so  that  an  adequate  labor  and  supply  market  will 
be  provided  and  sufficient  electric  power  will  be  available;  and  that 
the  latxiratory  be  adjacent  to  or  near  the  aircraft  industry. 


l.MllMM»9Mdf# 


tUm,  MM  wkMi  M*f  fwpidt  to  nu4trtmg  Urn  MteMiv  Hm 
trMMw  mmMimt  c«t  up  l0r  Mw  MmmI*  ot  f^Mrc•  Wtoo 
rtrpn  WnO  bf  aMkttic  mUot  im^tmmo  Utr  tho  coipiof «ea  Ueted 
tn  mcMmi  1  (€)  ot  tito  Mt,  m  tiwiiid^ 

couMooiTuat    AMP    fftocacMs     KutMfr    nou    wsoc    am    ttavu 

Sections  3  and  6  (b) :  The  provisions  of  these  sections  can  be 
oiost  clearly  visualized  by  simply  listing  the  products  and  procesaea 
e«empt<-d  therein.  This  listing  Is  given  below  together  with  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  employees  exempted  under  the  present 
act  compared  to  the  number  which  would  be  exempted  by  the 
Barden  bill.  The  listing  Is  made  In  two  pcu-ts — one  giving  the 
products  for  which  an  hour's  exemption  only  is  provided,  the  other 
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giving  the  prodticts  and  processes  which  would  be  entirely  exempt 
from  both  wages  and  hours  by  the  Barden  bill.  A  brief  discussion 
follows  each  of  the  two  listings. 


Employves    Employees 
eirfupted  I  esrmptM 
amxr     I  by  Bardro 
presentsct         bill 


L  BocKa  EXCMrnox  oslt  (ntonoco  x%  ntc.  a.  Excxrr  as 
io  milk; 

CD  Orahi.  at  terminal  msrlteU  (p.  X.  Bnes  21  to  21): 

(0'  'IrMinf , 

(»)  fiuvace . 

U)  HaiMlliox.  tn  oomKctioa  with  or  iacideotal  to 

(«i  arul   h)   

M)  Tran<T-^rtatI-.n.  In  connrction  with  or  Incl- 

6f  »nd  <fc)  .  . 

Comp|pt«  •  n  duhnf  14  weekx  of  calendar 

year;  duiin«[  n  iiiaiu  of  3b  weeks,  S6  buun  permittod 
without  ovprtirai-  j<ay. 
(t)  Fruit.s  :in.l  vr7i;al»:<^.  srssonal  or  pcrisbublc  (p.  3, 
lines  24  and  %'■:  p.  4.  linrs  1  and  2): 

(o)  Wholesale  distribution 

lb)  Uantllins,  in  coonrction  with  or  incidental  to 
(ai - 

(e)  Tranijortation,  tn  connection  with  or  incidcu- 

tal  to  fol  ^ 

Complete  exemption  diirinft   14  weeks  of  calendar 
year;  during  remaining  3S  weeks,  58  hours  permitted 
without  overtime  pay. 
(I)  AKriiiiltural  and  horlieultural  commodities,  sessonsl 
or  perisha^llo  (p.  4.  lines  3  to  6) ; 

(a)  Pt/>raef  at  tenninal  markets 

(b)  Handling,  In  connection  with  or  incidental  to 

(0)     - 

(c)  Transportation,  in  connection  with  or  inciden- 

tal to  (a) . 

Complete  exemption  durinp  14  weeks  of  calendar 
year;  durinp  remaining  38  weeks,  56  hours  p«aTnitted 
without  overtime  pay. 
(4)  Forest  pro<iucU  (p.  4.  line."!  7  to  10): 

(o»  Felling  trees  and  operations  incidental  thereto 
(fc)  Lotrein?  and  operations  incidental  thereto  .,  . 

(f)  Delivery  to  mill-      

Conijilete  exemption  during  14  weeks  of  calendar 

year;  during  remaining  38  week..^^,  56  hours  permitted 
without  overtime  pay. 
(8)  Livestock  (pt  4.  lines  21  to  25): 

(0)  Slaughtering 

(6)  Dressing 

it)  Preparing  pr»>ducts  at  packing  plant 

H)  Handling,  in  connection  with  or  incidental  to 

(a>.  (6),  and  (c) 

(«)  Transportation,    in    connection    with   or   in- 
cidental to  (a).  (6),  and  (c) 

Complete  rximption  dnrin?  16  weeks  of  year;  act 
applies  during  remaininu'  wt^-ks. 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  tn'ristiable  or  seasonal,  not  else- 
where exempt  (p.  4,  line  2o;  p.  6,  lines  1  to  5): 

(o)  Canning. 

(fc)  Processing 

(e)  Preserving ..- 

(rf)  Drying 

(<)  Handling,  in  connection  with  or  incidental  to 

(a).  (6),  (f),  and  «f) 

(0  Transiwrtalion,   in   connection  with  or   Inci- 

dentiil  to  ia).  (b).  (.c\  and  (rf) 

Complete  exemption  during  16  weeks  of  year;  act 
8pi>lies  durine  remninine  weeks. 
(7)  Milk  (sec.  5  (b).  p.  7,  lines  18  to  24;  p.  8,  lines  1  and  2): 

(a)  Evaporating  and  coodea-iiag    .  .   

(6)  Handling,  in  connection  with  or  incidental  to 

(a). 
(c)  Transportation,  In  connection  with  or  incidental 

t<^>f€). 

Complete  emnptioa  from  boats  provlsioQS. 


22.000 


93.000 


(«) 


86.000 


42.000 


18,000 


90,000 


157,000 


(') 


10,000 


Total 


efMI 


125  000 


10,000 


Wipiiiii|-|  m  "^4  m*t  'imt4<iff*r  tmttmM  m  i%*  1kw$  MMiniMMr  *^.  m  tm 
mootim  ***  im^'l^hft,  pnflmtimt  or-  m**^oai  U*9At  trmt*  ***  *tt^iMt^f* 
II  to  «m4  »mi<<i.»>  tm  oi4mtm  aof  Moofm  tti4tn$titH(  tt*^  omof  o(  ifm 

tntH  a«4  ^tmitUMo  tm*%too  »tt4  *-»**<. ti*ji  *«^//«tw  ««a«w|i«  mttif  tim 
»w  «*•*•  ttt^iiOM,  tt^m^vtrf,  to  tU*'  *i*f^  fft  hutt. 


■  oBoMod  with  wtoooot  io  tho 


tm 


(4  ex«aipt«d  pre 

X.  oajum — *T  rtMrniMJU,  tumtun 

Mo  evidence  tia«  been  presented  that  would  tn  any  way  }tistfff 
thta  exemption.  On  the  eoDtranr.  tbeae  terminal  grain  elerators 
are,  by  definition  in  the  Mil  (page  6,  lines  9  to  17),  located  in 
urban  and  induiitrlal  areas  where  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  extfets, 
and  thr-y  operate  throughout  the  year;  nor  are  the  prodticta  perUh- 
able.  The  volume  of  grain  to  be  handled  can  be  anticipated  and 
regulated  by  management,  thereby  precltiding  the  neceestty  for 
overtime  payments.  In  cases  of  emergency  additional  employees 
can  be  obtained.    It  may  be  noted  that  tinder  the  N.  R.  A.  termiiuJ 


grain  elevators  were  subject  to  a  code  limiting  hours  of  work  to 
40  per  week,  with  on  average  of  44  hotirs  per  week  permitted  during 
4  months  of  the  year  in  order  to  meet  tinantlcipated  contlngeoclea. 

2.  WHOLXSAix  oisTUBtmoN  OT  ntrrrs  awd  vbcetabixs,  8xa80max.  oa 

rzai8H«BLS 

Since  an  fruits  and  vegetable<»  are  "sensonsl."  the  words  "^rlsh- 
able  or  seasonal"  provide  no  limitation;  thus,  this  exemption  would 
appear  to  Include  all  fruits  and  vegetables  It  \*  an  exemption  lor 
wholesale  distribution  carried  on  in  urban  centers  where  many 
workers  now  carried  on  public  relief  rolls  are  aratluble  for  work. 
Peak  per'.ods  in  employment  can  be  anticipated  and  handled  wltb« 
out  overtime  work  Rer»mpIoyment  into  private  Industry  cannot 
be  expected  If  there  Is  inxbftence  on  employees  working  excewctve 
hours.  Under  thn  provision  any  worker  handling  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  the  tlm-  they  leave  the  farm  until  they  reach  the  retaU 
market  would  be  removed  from  the  coverage  of  the  hours  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  This  exemption  would  apply  even  to  the  employees 
of  Importers  of  foreign-grown  products, 
a.  acaiciTLTRuaAL    and    ho«tictti.tu«al    commoditiis.    seasonal    OB 

PrnUSHABLK 

Since  all  agricultural  conunodltles  arc  seasonal,  this  exemption 
applies  to  anyth'ng  produced  on  a  farm.  These  operations,  too, 
are  carried  on  throughout  the  year  In  urban  centers  (cities  of 
150,000  by  definition)  where  an  unlimited  supply  of  labor  Is 
available. 

4.   rOREST   PRODUCTS 

Under  the  present  act.  logging  by  farmers,  or  Incidental  to 
farming  Is  alroruly  exempt  from  both  wage  and  hour  provisions. 
Certain  branches  of  the  lumber  industry  which  require  flexibUity 
because  of  extreme  seasonal  needs  have  been  granted  exemption 
for  14  workweeks  in  the  year.  Etaiployers  may  also  utilijse  the 
flexible  workweek  through  collective  bargaining  under  section 
7  (b)  (1)  and  7  (b)  (2)  which  the  Congress  passed  with  this 
industry  specifically  in  mind. 

Many  employers  working  under  union  agreements  operate  suc- 
cessfully on  a  5-ciay.  40-hour  week.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics estimates  that  40  percent  of  the  ISO.CKX)  workers  engaged  In 
logging  are  organized  into  trade-vmlons.  If  employers  working 
under  union  agreements  can  operate  succejisfully  on  a  40-hour 
week,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  exemp- 
tion. The  need  for  continue<:l  protection  Is  obvious,  particularly 
since  there  is  serious  unemplojTnent  In  the  Industry. 

5.    LIVESTOCK 

This  is  a  16-week  exemption  for  the  entire  meat-packing  Industry, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Stati-stlcs  studies  show  that  this  Industry  operates 
throughout  the  year  with  very  slight  variations  in  production  from 
month  to  month.  These  studies  show,  moreover,  that  the  average 
hours  worked,  even  during  peak  periods.  ha.s  been  less  than  44  per 
week.  In  December  of  1937  the  hours  of  work  In  the  plants  studied 
averaged  42.5  per  wt?ek.  In  Illinois,  the  most  important  meat- 
packing State,  the  average  was  42.4  hours.  In  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  Kansas,  the  three  States  next  in  importance,  weekly  hours 
a'/eraged  43.1.  41.6.  and  38.6.  respectively.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
this  exemption  Is  wholly  unwarranted. 

6.    FRnrrS    and    vegetables,    perishable    oh    SEASONAI^    KOT    EX£EWHERB 

EXEMPT 

The  canning  of  perishable  or  seasonal  fn]it,s  and  vegetables.  If  the 
employer  does  not  engage  In  canning  prodticts  other  than  fruits 
or  vegetables  nor  In  recannlng  any  agrlcultxiral  commodity  or  prod- 
uct, is  granted  a  complete  exemption  from  hours  and  wages  else- 
where in  the  bill.  This  clause  gives  a  16-week  exemption  to  the 
canners  who  do  not  receive  that  complete  exemption.  It  also 
extends  the  hours  exemption  to  the  procejwors  and  packers  of  dried 
fruits.  As  all  fruits  and  vegetables  are  scaiional,  the  words  '*perish- 
able  or  seasonal"  provide  no  limitation  and  the  exemptions  would 
apply  to  all  canners. 

7.   tttLK 

Vader  t&ls  exemption  tbe  eondensrd-  and  etapoited-mllfc  tn- 
doetrf  mof   work   employaM^  aoji   imaaber   ol 
Vboouihoot  tho  cftttra  Mar. 
of/taotnet  ol  tk»  fleetf  *or  • 


m. etionjef%  otMi «a»  mtoo  oMmr%¥m  tntmooom 

MU.,tOt» 


a> 


iMt  CaoUoiftrmifrUit 

it)  Ht-vntiot    

(f)  hytUKumisn 

(4)  Dr>ii)g 

(e)  I'ernMUtiDf,,,., 


tiUftT)', 


(2) 


(U  OfivdibC 

(a)  1'u'li.iDK 

(hi  Making 

«i   Pr*|c-ring  for  markei. 
c  ••  H,  UiMsatoi;: 

'IP 

(^/  i  •,i.,i4tmlag 

ix)  Storing 


tU.IM 


vm.iiait 
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n.  COMPtKTK   WAOl  AND  nOVR   KXEMPTIO.N  Ci-ROVIDED  IJ( 
SEC.  1    lUi; — (ontltiU   d 

(35  Suenr  ho<»t«,  eiipu--N>et  m<»la!wes,  and  siisarrane,  and 
ni^plf  sap  (p.  S.  ;ines  6  to  101: 
(a  i  1'Tix.v^.sinK  into  su^ar  or  sirup  <l)iit  not  rpflnine) . 
(4)  Vegotiibles.  fruits,  mita,  an<l  Sivds  (p.  8.  Iiik's  U  to  13): 
(a)  EitratlinjoiLs.juioi'S. 5;nips, amJothorduriva- 
tivps  (but  not  ffrmpntineor  roflnins;) 

O  Fn:if."'  and  vp<rptat>l<-s,  "Jeiisonal  and  {H-rishable  (p.  8, 
lines  Irt  to  24:  p.  y.  lines  1  to  5); 

(3)  Prep-urin? 

(6)  C'loaning,  gradius 

(r>  Packing 

((/)  Drying 

(')  Peelins.  shpllins 

(f)  yTerno].n?.  rcfrigt'rating,  frceiing 

(fl>  Local  storing ^- 

(h)  Cannin?,  prooessine.  or  preserving  Cif  processor 
handles  only  iK-rishable  and  se'isona!  com- 
nio<!in*>san<l  does  not  recan  any  products). .. 
(fl)  Nuts  (p.  9.  lines*)  to  9>: 

(<7*  riwining,  grading 

(ri  Siielling 

id)  Pre;>aring 

(e)  Packing 

(/)  I>ocal  storing - 

(7)  Livt>stock    (prior    to   an!    Including   marketing   Tot 
slaiight<*r>  (p.  9,  lim's  10  to  14): 

(a)  F*»^ling 

(6)  Loading - 

(c)  Grading _ 

(d)  InsiH'cting 

(e'l  Marketini:,  prior  to  slaaighter 

(/)  Marketing  for  slauglitcr     

OB)  Grease  wool,  mohair,  and  rabbit  (ur  (P-  •.  I'nes  15  to  18): 

(a)  Shearing 

(6)  Oraiiing 

(f)  Packing — 

(d)  Local  storing 

9)  Poultry  (p.  9.  linos  19  to  22): 

(i)  Fattening 

(6)  Slaughtering 

(cl  Rrfr  gcrating 

(d)  Dn-ssing 

(e'l  PackinK 

(/>  Local  storing - _ 

OO)  Eggs  (p.  »,  linos  a  and  24;  p.  lO,  lines  1  and  2): 

(n)  Grading 

Shell  treating 

Candling 

Freezing 

Local  storing 

Drying 

Packing 


Employees 

exempted 

under 
present  act 


(b) 
(c) 
(<D 
(e, 
(f) 
(?) 


(11)  Chicks,  poults,  ducklings,  goslings,  and  birds  (p.  10, 
lines  3  to  «^ : 

(a)  Hitching - 

(6)  Marketini. - - 

(15)  Grains,  dry  edible  beans  or  peas,  and  seeds  (p.  10, 
lines  7  to  U): 

(a)  Ora<lln? 

(6)  Hand  picking,  cleaning 

(c)  Lociil  storing        .   

(13)  Honey  (p.  U>.  lint«  12  to  14): 

(a)  Extracting 

(^)  Preparing 

(f)  Packaging.. 

id)  Locnl  storing 


04)  Leaf  tobacco  (prior  to  storage,  p.  10,  lines  15  to  18): 

(a)  Tying — 

Drying 

Redrying 

Stripping 

Stemming 


(6) 
(f) 
(d) 
(e) 


if)  Grading 

(g)  Fermenting 

(t>  Packing  . 

(U)  Nurs»>ry  and  other  horticultural  or  floral  stock  (p. 
10.  lines  19  to22i: 
(n)  Loral  storing 

(b)  Grading 

(f )  Packine.  packaging 

(16)  Hops,  forate  and  fiber  cro;>s.  and  other  agricultural  or 
horticultural  comrao'liiies  not  mentioue  i  above 
(|>.  10,  lines  23  to  25;  p.  11,  lines  1  to  3): 

(o^  Cleaning 

(6)  Drying 

(c)  Packinz _ 

(d)  Local  storing ., 

(e)  Grading 

(f)  Grinding 

if)  Baling 

(k)  Prei>arlne  

07)  Timber  and  lumber  (employers  employing  15  persons 
or  less); 
(g^  Cutting  for  manufacture  into  lumber 

(6)  Manufa<-tiire  

(f)  Pn'parmj;  for  market 

(d)  Marketing 

>NegUgible. 


0 
5,000 


}       61.000 


Employew 

exempted 

by  Borden 

bill 


64.000 
53,000 


2S1.000 


1.000 


15,000 


(') 


20,000 


5,000 


12,000 


15.000 


15,000 


29.000 


7,000 


28,000 


0) 


18,000 


3,000 


2,000 


10.000 


14,000 


33,000 


(') 


68,000 


6,000 


8,000 


umber 1 


110,000 


Emplnyre:; 
exempted 

tinder 
pre.scnt  act 

Emptoyef»s 

exempted 

by  Rarden 

bUl 

n.  COIIPLETI  WAGK  ANI>  HOrR   EXEMrTION  (PROVIDED  DJ 

SEC.  1  (B))— continued 

(18)  All  commodities  listed  above  (items  1  to  17,  inclusive) 
(pp.  7  to  11.  inrlasivc): 
(a)  Handlinz.  in  connection  with  or  incidental  to 

enumerated  optrituns 

(6)  Tr.Dsixrtaion,  in  cnuneclion  with  or  inci- 
dental to  eniuutrateu  operations 

0 

80,00 

Total - 

268,000 

1,129,000 

Included  in  the  above  list  of  Industries  are  approximately  860.000 
workers  for  whom  this  bill  would  repeal  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  Such  a  retreat  cannot  be  Jtistifled  by  any  available 
factual  material. 

Secretary  of  AsTiculture  Wallace  has  stated  that  in  a  report  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  "the  processing  of 
farm  products  and  preparing  them  for  market,  when  performed  cfT 
the  farm,  should  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  a  nonagricultural 
operation  and  should  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938."  Of  workers  in  these  indtistrles  he 
said  further,  "There  can  be  no  question  but  that  they  are  entitled 
to  the  same  protection  under  existing  legislation  as  their  fellow 
workers  in  factory,  mill,  and  mine." 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  those  entrepreneurs  who 
take  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  forests  and  who  transform 
those  products  into  goods  for  the  consuming  public  cannot  pay 
the  employees  who  p>erform  this  work  30  cents  for  each  hour  of 
work.  To  the  contrary.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
operations  listed  above  are  carried  on,  the  minimum  wages  now 
prevailing  for  these  operations  are  more  than  30  cents  an  hour. 
Where  wages  are  le.ss  than  this  figure,  the  cost  of  the  increase  to 
30  cents  will  not  result  In  an  undue  burden  to  the  processor,  to 
the  conEXuner.  or  to  the  farmer. 

It  Is  alleged,  to  be  sure,  that  any  Increase  In  cost  to  the  proces- 
sor must  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  reduction  In  the  price  paid 
to  farmers  for  their  products.  Such  studies  as  are  available  do 
not  Indicate  that  this  is  the  case.  For  example,  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  In  a  bulletin  dealing  with  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  the  processing  taxes  levied  under  the  Agricultural  Adjiistment 
Act,  states: 

"Since  the  Joint  margins  of  processors  and  distributors  of  tha 
other  ccmmcdlties  (wheat,  rye,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts) 
appear  to  have  been  widened  sufEclently  to  cover  the  respective 
processing  taxes,  and  this  increased  margin  of  spread  appears  to 
have  been  brought  about  largely  by  raising  prices  to  consumers, 
It  follows  that  no  large  part  of  the  processing  taxes.  If  any.  came 
out  of  the  prices  which  otherwise  would  have  been  received  by 
producers  of  these  commodities     •     •     •,*• 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  labor  costs  in  food-processing 
Industries  are  extremely  low  In  proportion  to  the  value  of  product. 
With  one  exception  wages  of  the  food-product  Industries  consti- 
tute a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts than  for  any  other  major  group  of  industries  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  therefore  evident  that  wage  Inaeases  resulting  from 
the  application  of  the  standards  required  by  the  act  would  increase 
only  to  a  negligible  extent  the  retail  prices  of  such  commodities. 
Fundamentally,  prices  of  farm  products  and  the  farmer's  net 
Income  are  dependent  on  the  Income  of  the  consumers  of  the 
products.  The  Industrial  workers  form  a  substantial  proportion 
of  this  group  and  wage  increases  to  them  will  be  reflected  In 
Increased  demand  for  farm  products  and  consequently  In  a  trend 
toward  higher  prices  for  those  products. 

It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  since  practically  all  agrlctiltxiral 
commodities  compete  in  a  national  market  and  since  a  number 
of  States  have  minimum-wage  laws  applicable  to  a^lcultural 
processing  industries,  it  is  economically  and  socially  desirable  to 
protect  employers  of  these  States  from  competition  In  other  States 
which  do  not  have  minimum-wage  legislation.  Equally  Important 
is  the  need  for  protecting  employers  who  are  voluntarily  comply- 
ing with  the  higher  wage  standards  from  the  competition  of  those 
who  depend  on  low  wages  for  their  success  In  the  market  place. 
The  proposed  measure  does  not  even  grant  Its  concessions  equally 
to  firms  competing  In  the  same  industry.  Some  canning  establish- 
ments which  have,  by  careful  planning,  provided  continuous  em- 
ployment throughout  the  year  by  canning  both  seasonal  and  non- 
seasonal  products,  will  receive  only  a  partial  exemption  from  hours, 
while  competitors  who  do  not  carry  on  year-round  operations 
would  receive  complete  exemption  from  both  wage  and  hovir 
provisions. 

A  most  serious  situation  would  arise  In  the  Ivimber  industry.  The 
proposed  exemption  would  cut  this  highly  competitive  Industry  Into 
three  parts,  one  part  receiving  a  complete  exemption  from  the  wage 
and  hour  provisions  of  the  act.  another  receiving  a  partial  hours 
exemption  only,  while  a  third  (sawmill  operators  employing  more 
than  15  or  more  workers)    would  receive  no  exemption  whatever. 
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The  latter  two  parts  of  the  industry  would  be  exposed  to  any  degree 
of  vicious  price  cutting  based  on  wage  cutting  which  the  preaeure 
of  competition  would  permit.  It  would  be  possible,  moreover,  for 
an  Increasing  number  of  employers  to  come  within  the  15-employee 
limitation  by  the  process  of  subcontracting  and  thus  to  escape  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  A  better  plan  for  creating  havoc  with  an 
Industry  and  with  Its  labor  standards  could  hardly  be  devised. 

Transportation  constitutes  another  industry  in  which  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  cause  serious  disruptions.  It  would  provide  com- 
plete exemptions  for  trucks  carrying  agricultural  and  horticultural 
commodities.  However,  a  railroad  which  transported  a  carload  of 
agricultural  commodities  together  with  carloads  of  other  commodi- 
ties would  remain  subject  to  the  mlnlmtim-wage  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  effect  of  such  an  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  treatment 
would  be  a  serious  loss  in  revenue  for  railroad  transportation. 

If  the  proposed  exemptions  become  law.  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  will  find  their  standards  reduced  and  thousands  of  em- 
ployers will  find  their  competitive  position  Jeopardized. 

RULES  AKD   RECtTLATIONS 

Section  4:  This  section  embodies  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  the  last  draft  of  the  Norton  bill  (H.  R.  5435).  and  this  Division 
has  heretofore  approved  such  provisions.  The  power  to  Issue  regu- 
lations contained  In  this  section  Is,  however,  nullified  by  sections 
8  and  9  of  the  bill,  which  propose  to  remove  all  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  any  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  section. 

ONE    HTJNDRED    AND    FirTY    IX3L1ARS    EXEMPTION 

Section  5  (a)  :  This  section  changes  the  salary  requirement  of 
the  exemption  contained  in  section  5  (a)  of  the  Norton  bill  from 
a  guaranteed  monthly  salary  of  $200  a  month  to  "a  guaranteed 
monthly  salary  of  $150  or  more,  or  at  a  guaranteed  yearly  salary  of 
•  1.800  or  more.  If  such  employee  Is  not  required  by  his  employer 
to  work  any  specified  minimum  number  of  hours  In  any  workday, 
workweek,  or  other  period  and  has  been  notified  by  his  employer 
In  writing  to  that  effect."  The  limitation  that  an  employee  must  not 
be  required  to  work  a  specified  minimum  ntmaber  of  hours  to  avail 
the  employer  of  this  exemption  could  be  rendered  Ineffective  for 
all  practical  purp>oses  by  a  simple  notice  In  writing  to  the  employee 
that  he  Is  not  required  to  work  any  specified  minimum  number  of 
hours.  This  Division  Is  opposed  to  the  exemption  of  employees 
receiving  less  than  $200  a  month  for  the  reason  that,  as  stated  In 
the  report  of  the  Labor  Committee  on  H.  R.  5435,  "a  lower  figure 
than  $200  would  undoubtedly  exempt  a  considerable  number  of 
salaried  workers  to  whom  the  overtime  benefits  of  the  act  should 
extend  "  pur  studies  indicate  that  employees  in  the  salary  classi- 
fication from  $150  to  $200  a  month  have  as  much  need  for  protec- 
tloia  against  long  hours  as  any  other  class  of  workers.  Further- 
more, if  this  class  of  workers  may  be  worked  an  unlimited  number 
of  hours  without  overtime  compen.sation,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
to  spread  employment  In  this  group  will  be  defeated. 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  clerical  workers 
who  would  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  overtime  compensation, 
this  provision  would  exempt  all  craft  and  skilled  workers  paid  on 
a  piece-rate  or  hourly  scale  where  It  would  be  to  the  employer's 
advantage    to    guarantee    the    employees    $150    a    month. 

TELEPHONES 

Section  5  (b),  clause  10:  This  section  provides  for  an  exemp- 
tion of  switchboard  operators  of  small  telephone  exchanges  In  line 
with  the  provisions  of  the  latest  draft  of  the  Norton  bill.  This 
exemption  Increases  the  exemption  from  exchanges  with  350  sta- 
tions, which  was  In  the  original  Norton  bill,  to  exchanges  with  500 
stations. 

KETKICISATOR-CAB  ESIPLOTEES 

Section  6:  This  section  embodies  the  provisions  contained  In  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  latest  Norton  bill  and  would  exempt  from  the  hour 
provisions  of  the  act  2.500  refrigerator-car  employees.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  amendment  tends  to  nullify  the  purposes 
which  the  act,  by  setting  a  maximum  workweek,  was  designed  to 
effectuate.  By  requiring  the  payment  of  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  It  was  thought  and  Intended  by  the  Congress  that  the 
statute  would  have  the  effect  of  spreading  the  available  work  by 
spurring  employers  to  hire  more  employees  to  meet  their  labor 
needs.  In  this  connection  It  Is  highly  significant  that  the 
Division  has  received  many  letters  from  railway  employees  contain- 
ing complaints,  from  those  employees  who  are  working,  that  their 
hours  are  too  long  and.  from  those  who  are  unemployed,  that 
there  is  not  enough  work  to  go  around.  T\ie  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment win  be  to  exempt  additional  employees  and  thereby  aggra- 
vate the  condition  about  which  complaint  has  been  made. 

TELEGRAPH    MESSENGERS 

Section  7  (b)  :  This  section  embodies  the  exemption  for  tele- 
graph messengers  provided  in  section  7  of  the  latest  Norton  bill. 
Extensive  hearings  held  on  this  question  by  this  division  indicate 
that  there  Is  no  justification  for  a  relaxation  of  the  present  law 
In  the  case  of  telegraph  messengers. 

RUBAL   HOMEWORK 

Section  7  (c)  :  This  section  embodies  the  provisions  of  the  last 
draft  of  the  Norton  bill,  giving  special  treatment  to  rural  home- 
workers.  In  our  opinion,  there  Is  no  Justification  for  the  relaxa- 
t'on  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  respect  to  homework. 
Homework  has  been  condemned  by  public  opinion  for  more  than 
a  half  century  and  has  been  the  subject  of  restrictive  and  pro- 
hibitive legislation  in   many  States  and  foreign  covintries.     The 


proposed  amendment  not  only  runs  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
many  years  but  would  actually  require  a  Federal  agency,  to  sponsor 
the  transfer  of  workers  from  the  factory  to  the  home. 

"HOT  coons'* 
Section  8:  This  section  follows  the  language  of  section  8  of  the 
last  draft  of  the  Norton  bill,  with  the  vital  exception  that  H.  R. 
7133  does  not  provide  that  violations  of  regulations  or  orders  of 
the  Administrator  issued  under  section  4  of  the  bill  shall  be  a  vlo- 
latioia  of  section  15  of  the  act.  as  Is  provided  In  the  Norton  bill. 
Thus  a  regulation  or  order  of  the  Administrator  may  be  violated 
by  an  employer  with  impiaiity.  so  far  as  the  "hot  goods"  provi- 
sions, criminal  penalties,  or  civil  suits  by  employees  are  concerned. 
Regulations  and  orders  Issued  In  conformity  with  the  act  should 
be  entitled  to  as  great  weight  as  the  provisions  of  the  act.  and 
violations  of  such  orders  and  regulations  should  give  rise  to  the 
same  penalties.  Therefore,  we  are  opposed  to  the  elimination  of 
the  language  referred  to  above  contained  in  section  8  of  the  Norton 
bill. 

VIOLATIONS 

Section  9:  This  section  follows  section  9  of  the  latest  Norton  bill, 
with  the  vital  exception  that  a  violation  of  regulations  Issued  by 
the  administrator  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In  section  4 
of  the  bin  is  net  made  a  violation  of  section  15  (a)  (2)  of  the  act. 
For  the  same  reasons  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  are 
opposed  to  the  enactment  of  section  9  of  H.  R.  7133  In  Its  present 
form.  The  net  effect  of  the  power  to  Issue  regulations  contained 
In  H.  R.  7133  would  be  that  employers  would  bj  protected  by  a 
regulation  of  the  Administrator  but  would  not  be  liable  for  ita 
violation. 

IMPLOTEE  SUITS 

Section  10 :  This  section  provides  that  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
emploj'ee  suits  imder  section  16  (b)  of  the  act  shall  be  "6  months 
from  the  day  when  the  cause  of  action  accrued,  or  6  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  amendments 
of  1939,  whichever  Is  the  later." 

This  abbreviated  period  of  limitation  for  the  bringing  of  em- 
ployee suits  would,  in  our  opinion,  render  almost  valueless  the 
right  which  the  Congress  accorded  employees  to  bring  suits  under 
the  act.  Etoployees  frequently  are  not  aware  of  their  rights  to  sue 
for  some  period  after  the  cause  of  action  accrues.  Furthermore, 
the  vast  number  of  unorganized  employees  carmot  risk  their  jobs 
by  a  suit  against  their  employer  during  the  tentire  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

It  Is  preferable,  In  our  opinion,  to  fix  no  special  period  of  limi- 
tation, but  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  general  provisions  of  State 
laws  which  ordinarily  provide  a  f)eriod  of  several  years  for  suit  at 
law.  There  is  no  reason  lor  varying  the  period  of  limitation  which 
exists  generally  in  the  various  States  for  other  similar  actions.  It 
would  only  result  in  confusion  If  the  normal  period  of  limitation 
were  varied  for  suits  of  this  type.  This  Is  especially  true  since 
actions  under  section  16  (b)  of  the  act  may  be  brought  "in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,"  State  or  Federal. 

With  the  impairment  of  this  remedy  and  the  removal  of  its  de- 
terrent effect  upon  employers,  the  cost  of  enforcement  of  the  act 
will  be  increased  by  several  million  dollars  a  year. 

INJUNCTION  PROCEEDINGS 

Section  11:  This  section  amends  the  venue  provisions  of  the 
present  act.  It  follows  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the  last 
draft  of  H.  R.  5435  with  two  all-important  exceptions: 

F^rst.  actions  to  restrain  violations  of  regulations  and  orders  Is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  bill  may  not 
be  brought  unless  it  Is  shown  that  at  least  5  days  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  complaint  the  defendant  was  notified  that  such  regulation 
or  order  was  In  force.  If  the  employer  ceased  to  violate  upon  notice, 
some  courts  might  refuse  an  Injunction  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  showing  of  a  continuing  or  threatened  violation.  Section 
4  of  the  bill  provides  that  regulations  tmd  orders  must  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall  not  be  effective  until  at  least 
10  days  after  such  publication.  Tliis  Is  ample  notice,  and  Is  suffi- 
cient for  the  regulations  and  orders  of  other  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  requirement  of  giving  notice  to  par- 
]  ticular  defendants  is  an  unnecessary  hindrance  upon  the  enforce- 
ment work  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

Second,  section  11  provides  that  actions  to  render  violations  of 
section  15  (a)  (1)  of  the  act.  the  "hot  goods"  provision,  must  be 
brought  In  the  district  In  which  the  prohibited  employment  Is 
alleged  to  have  occurred.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  Incom- 
prehensible. Its  result  would  be  to  require  that  suit  be  brought 
In  the  State  of  Florida  to  restrain  the  shipment  of  "hot  goods  '  in 
the  possession  of  a  Chicago  wholesaler  which  has  been  produced  In 
violation  of  the  act  In  Florida.  Althotigh.  perhaps,  convenient  to 
the  Government  in  the  matter  of  transporting  witnesses,  this  pro- 
vision would  seem  to  be  Inequitable  to  the  Chicago  wholesaler. 

CX>NVICT-MAOC    GOODS 

Section  12:  This  section  follows  section  12  of  the  latest  draft  of 
the  Norton  bill  and  forbids  the  shipment  In  Interstate  commerce  of 
convict-made  goods.    No  objection  Is  made  to  this  provision. 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  H.  R.  7133  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  was  passed.  Textiles  and  apparels  aside,  the  net  restilt 
of  this  bill  would  be  to  remove  from  the  coverage  of  the  law  the 
great  bulk  of  employees  who  have  bad  their  wages  raised  by  the 
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Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  textile  and  apparel  Industries  would 
have  Just  cause  of  complaint  If  singled  out  In  this  discriminatory 
fa.<'bicn. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  it  has  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  F.  Andrews,  Administrator, 


Japan     and     the     United     States: 

Aggression 


Partners     in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  14,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HENRY  H.  DOUGLAS 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  an  article  from  the  July  issue  of 
the  magazine  China  Today.  This  was  written  by  Henry  H. 
DouRlas,  ex-secretary  of  the  Washington  Committee  for  Aid 

to  China: 

[From  China  Today] 

Japan  and  the  United  States — Partners  in  Aggression 

(By  Henry  H.  Douglas) 

In  1938  the  United  States  supplied  Japan  with  56  percent  of  all 
her  materials  for  war  purposes.  More  than  any  other  action  which 
might  be  taken  anywhere  in  the  world  for  the  prevention  of  war. 
and  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  security,  wovild  be  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  war  materials  to 
Japan.  The  passage  of  such  an  embargo  would  not  only  slow 
down  and  eventually  stop  Japan's  aggression  in  China,  but  it  would 
so  weaken  the  strategically  effective  three-cornered  alliance  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  that  war  in  the  near  future  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  It  would  also  remove  the  United  States  from 
her  partnership  in  Japan's  program  of  mass  murder,  and  would 
greatly  reduce  Japan's  military  threat  to  the  United  States,  against 
which  we  have  already  found  it  necessary  to  arm  ourselves  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  future  business  and  economic  inter- 
ests the  position  we  have  been  taking  on  this  issue  is  also  a  great 
mistake. 

To  quote  from  a  recent  statement  of  Julien  Arnold,  United 
States  Commercial  Attach^  In  China. 

"China  made  greater  progress  in  the  installation  of  modem 
Industrial  plants  during  1936-37  than  at  any  other  time  in  her 
history.  Throughout  the  interior  smokestacks  vied  with  pagodas 
for  a  place  In  the  sun  of  New  China. 

"The  Imports  of  industrial  machinery  and  equipment  presented 
prospects  for  ever-increasing  sales  of  American  manufactured 
goods,  and  promised  steadily  rising  economic  levels  among  the 
masses  of  China,  hence,  increased  purchasing  power." 

Our  best  interests  In  the  Orient  would  be  served  by  a  free, 
unhampered  China,  able  to  follow  its  natural  economic  and  social 
line  of  development.  If  Japan  dominates  China,  not  only  will  the 
Chinese  market  be  closed  to  us,  but  as  Japan  becomes  more  self- 
svifflcient  our  markets  there  will  also  disappear. 

We  are  at  present  as.sistlng  Japan  in  building  up  a  vast,  modem 
Industrial  machine,  fed  by  resources  obtained  by  seizure,  not  paid 
for  as  we  must  pay.  and  operated  by  slave  labor.  As  soon  as  this 
new  Industrial  system  gets  into  full  swing,  Japan  will  be  able  to 
dominate  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  result  will  be  a  continued 
and  chronic  state  of  depression  everywhere,  with  a  corresponding 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  all  over  the  world. 

Thus,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  profits  we  are  hastening  the 
day  when  we  shall  be  completely  cut  off  from  our  present  markets 
in  the  Far  East  and  In  the  Paclhc. 

Sanator  Norris.  commenting  recently  on  the  situation,  said  he 
thought  there  was  a  widespread  fear,  but  which  he  did  not  share, 
that  any  embargo  on  Japan  would  bring  a  Japanese  declaration  of 
war  against  the  United  States.  He  further  said  he  "would  place 
embargoes  against  Japan  in  a  minute  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it 
would  not  constitute  an  act  of  war* 

In  contemplating  the  application  of  an  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  to  Japan  there  are  three  practical  considerations 
which  inevitably  arise,  one  of  which  has  been  expressed  by  Senator 

(_NORRtS. 

1.  Would   an  embargo  be  effective? 

2.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  such  an  embargo  to  the  United 
States? 

3.  Would  the  application  of  such  an  embargo  lead  us  into  war 
with  Japan? 

These  questions  will  now  be  considered  in  the  order  stated. 

WOT71D    AN    embargo    BE   ETFECTIVK? 

This  question  has  been  decisively  answered  in  a  study  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  27  countries,  recently  completed  by  Dr.  T. 
Y.  Hu,  of  the  Chinese  CouncU  of  Economic  Research.     The  results 


of  this  work  show  how  conclusively  Japan  Is  dependent  upon  us 
for  war  materials,  and  how  effective  would  be  the  stoppage  of  tbis 
"stream  of  death."  The  key  to  this  whole  situation  lies  in  tM» 
one  action,  regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  parallel  action 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  data,  shows  the  actual  value  of  war  materials  shipped 
to  Japan  by  the  United  States. 

Percentage  share  of  individiuil  items  in  total  value  of  United  States 
exports  to  Japan  essential  for  war  purposes 


Commodity 


Total _ „ 

retroloum  and  products 

All  iron  niateriaJs     

Mrtal- working  machinery 

Copper 

AiriTaft  and  parts 

Auti'S.  piirts  and  acces.>sories 

Noiifprrous  metals  other  than  copper 

Hides,  .skins,  and  leather 

Internal  combuition  euKines 

Scrap  rubber  . 

Arms  and  ammunition 


1938 


Value 
in  thou- 
sands of 
dollars 


171,574 


5.1,136 
3.^1645 
24.  4W 
22,  164 
17.454 
12.0.W 

Xuwo 

2,697 
.M3 
2.'i0 
100 


Percent 
of  total 


100.00 


l!?37 


Value 
in  thou- 
sands of 
dollars 


173,010 


30.97 

44.900 

2a  78 

73.429 

14.25 

12.224 

12.92 

19.212 

iai7 

2.4S4 

7.02 

15.206 

1.80 

1.  402 

1.57 

3.394 

.32 

539 

.14 

171 

.06 

49 

Percent 
of  total 


loaoo 


25.  95 

42.44 

7.06 

11.  10 

1.44 

8.79 

.81 

.97 

.31 

.10 

.03 


It  is  thus  seen  that  we  supplied  $171,574,000  worth  of  war  mate- 
rials to  Japan  in  1938.  the  least  Important  of  which  was  the  item 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  only  amounted  to  a  value  of  $100.- 
COO.  Any  act  which  does  not  restrict  the  shipment  of  all  the  really 
important  of  these  commodities  cannot  be  called  an  embargo. 

"The  table  below  indicates  how  extremely  dependent  is  Japan  upon 
the  United  States  for  certain  materials,  many  of  which  she  could 
get  nowhere  else,  and  which  are  atwoiutely  essential  to  her  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Share  of  the   United   States   in   8  principal   products   most 
essential  to  Japan  for  war  purposes 


Commodity  class 


Metals  and  alloys  (not  elsewhere  specified) 

Copier 

Scrap  or  old  iron  and  steel 

Ferro  alloys     . 

Petroleum  and  products    

Iron  and  steel  semimanufacturers 

Lead  

Hides  and  skins 


Percentage 


1938 


99.33 

90  89 
OO-.-W 
82.  71 
65.  57 
.53  65 
4.1  .52 
33.50 


1937 


Se.8S 
95  18 
HM.  01 
7'.1.  S3 
62.71 
66  :?9 
9  79 
20.97 


Japan's  dei)endence  upon  the  United  States  is  fully  shown  in  this  additional  table. 

Contrtbiitton  of  9  principal  countries  to  Japan's  essentials  for 

war   purposes 
(Value  in  Unit.od  States  dolLars] 


Principal  countries 

Value 

1938  per- 
cent of 

total 

56.00 

20  69 

8.62 

7.68 

1.28 

1.07 

.65 

.64 

Value 

1937  per 

cent  of 

total 

United  Ptates  of  America 

British  Kmpire  

$171.  .574.  167 

63.  .379.  .M7 

26.417.42(1 

23.  522.  Si*) 

3.  H62.  547 

3,  277.  2a8 

2. 000. 000 

1.958.317 

$173,009,621 

70.  842.  .VV? 

29.  (Vl.x.  '.192 

9, 679.  486 

844,^48 

1.995.740 

2.  525. 605 

1.690.443 

.54.54 
22.  .^3 

Netherlands  India 

9.35 

Germany 

3  05 

Switw>rland 

Philippines 

.27 
,63 

Sweden     

.80 

Argentine . 

.53 

29.5.991.766 

96.61 

290. 237.  298 

91.50 

Total  for  all  countries 

306,393.950 

100.00 

317, 209,  688 

100.00 

Here.  then.  Is  the  answer  to  the  argument  that  if  Japan  could  not 
get  supplies  from  the  United  States  she  would  get  them  elsewhere. 
Great  Britain  supplies  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount 
furnished  by  the  United  States.  Dutch  India  about  one-seventh, 
Germany  about  an  eighth,  and  Italy  nothing. 

The  countries  (Germany  and  Italy)  to  which  Japan  would  nat- 
urally turn  in  such  a  situation  are  not  able  to  furnish  anything  in 
significant  amounts.  They  are  struggling  desperately  to  supply  their 
own  needs.  What  other  countries  are  there  which  could  or  would 
supply  Japan  with  the  needed  materials?  A  definite  stand  on  part 
of  the  United  States  would  materially  strengtheii  the  hand  of  other 
countries  in  their  dealings  with  Japan. 

Equally  significant,  or  even  more  so.  is  the  fact  that  Japan's 
whole  mass-prcductlon  industry,  the  functioning  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  geared  to  American 
machines.  American  techniques.  American  machine  tools,  special 
American  steels,  and  American  oils.  Practically  all  the  gasoline  for 
Japan's  high-speed  motors  comes  from  the  United  States. 
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She  cannot  turn  away — unless  she  starts  to  build  up  her  heavy 
Industries  all  over  again,  and  her  engineering  processes  from  the 
bottom  and  on  a  less  efficient  basis.  Japan's  heavy  imports  of 
metal-working  machinery  are  designed  to  overcome  her  technical 
weakness  in  this  respect,  so  as  to  provide  an  adeqtiate  basis  for 
her  armament  industries. 

The  strategic  Importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  supplier  of 
machine  equipment  to  Japan  can  hardly  be  overempliasized. 
because  the  United  States  not  only  makes  machine  tools  of  the 
highest  qup.llty,  but  also  because  It  is  the  only  country  at  the 
present  Juncture  that  is  in  a  position  to  deliver  orders  for  machine 
took  within  the  short  period  of  time  these  are  needed  by  the 
Japanese. 

Evidence  for  these  statements  Is  the  fact  that  Japan  In  1937  pur- 
chased from  this  country  $12,224,000  worth  of  metal-working  ma- 
chinery. whUe  for  1938  the  figure  was  $24,455,000  at  somewhat  lower 
prices.  And,  further,  this  Item  alone  is  more  than  double  the  total 
value,  for  the  same  pericxi,  of  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  bought  from  us  by  Japan.  $11,162,842.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  significant  drop  in  her  purchases  from  us  of  motor 
vehicles,  parts  and  accessories,  and  an  even  greater  drop  in  her  pur- 
chases of  iron  and  steel  semimanufactures.  (Hgures  for  the  latter 
are:   1937.  $72,062,152;   1938.  $33,313,016.) 

An  Increase  in  metal-working  machinery:  a  decrease  in  iron  and 
steel  semimanufactures.  A  degree  of  mechanical  self-sufficiency  on 
a  wartime  basis  has  already  been  attained — with  the  help  of  the 
United  States.  So  the  United  States  has  been  actively  preparing 
and  assisting  Japan  in  the  execution  of  her  program  of  aggression. 

The  above  figures  and  conclusions  rather  definitely  demonstrate 
that  an  embargo  by  the  United  States  on  the  shipment  of  goods 
to  Japan  wotild  be  effective. 

what    WOtnj)    BE    THE    COST    OF    SUCH     AN    EMBARGO     TO    THE     TTNTTED 

STATES? 

Our  total  war-material  trade  with  Japan  for  1938  was  $171,- 
574.167.  The  totfJ  trade  for  1937  was  $173,009,621.  This  difference, 
however,  is  obviated  by  a  lowering  of  prices  in  1938  which  would 
approximately  equalize  the  total  amoimts.  The  total  physical 
volume  of  trade  did  not  decline. 

The  cost  of  the  embargo  to  the  United  Statee,  in  terms  of  sep- 
arate comparative  figures,  would  be  6.3  percent  of  her  $3,345,000,000 
of  export;  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  her  1937  national  income, 
estimated  at  $67,500,000,000;  or  18  percent  of  our  $1,666,000,000  big 
Navy  program.  It  would  hardly  seem  that  the  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  our  national  income  for  a  limited  period  would  be  too 
great  a  sacrifice  for  us  to  make.  This  means  trade  in  war  mate- 
rials.    Normal  commercial  trade  would  be  affected  little,  if  any. 

WOULD  THE  APPUCATION  OF  SUCH  AN  EMBAHCO  LEAD  US  INTO  WAH  WITH 

JAPAN? 

The  writer's  answer  to  this  question  Is  an  emphatic  no.  Japrem's 
economy  and  even  her  reserves  are  under  such  a  severe  strain  that 
she  could  not  possibly  engage  any  other  power  in  conflict,  let  alone 
a  nation  with  the  might  of  the  United  States.  We  are  prone  at 
present,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  to  greatly  overestimate  Japan's 
threat  to  the  United  States;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  we  greatly 
undereeimate  her  future  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States  and  he  world  if  we  continue  to  unreservedly  assist 
her  in  the  building  up  of  a  machine  which  will  eventually  domi- 
nate the  entire  west  and  south  Pacific  areas,  as  well  as  all  of  east 
Asia:  also,  our  trade  with  this  part  of  the  world,  which  tmder 
Japanese  domination  would  be  completely  closed  to  us,  is  a  very 
large  item— $1,452,990,580  In  1937— this  is  almost  twice  as  much 
as  our  total  trade  with  all  of  South  America  for  1937.  which  was 
$728,164,672.  The  action  of  the  Japanese  In  Amoy  and  Tientsin, 
as  well  as  the  sinking  of  the  Panay.  foreshadows  the  fate  of  ali 
foreign  interests  in  China  other  than  Japanese. 

The  application  of  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  goods  to 
Japan  would  In  no  way  be  a  declaration  of  or  an  Invitation  for 
war  Not  one  battleship,  one  man.  or  one  dollar  need  be  sent 
to  the  China  Sea.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  stop  sending  American 
products  there. 

A  policy  of  drifting  is  almost  sure  to  Involve  us  In  war.  Wise 
and  far-sighted  action  greatly  increases  the  chances  for  peace.  It 
may  be  said  that  we  are  already  at  war  with  Japan,  even  while 
we  supply  her  the  sinews  to  fight  us.  We  can  stlU  use  weapons  of 
peaceful  pressure.  As  the  situation  grows  worse,  with  our  help, 
our  only  weapons  may  be  those  of  blood  and  violence. 
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OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  17  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  JtUy  10),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   JAMES   A.  PARLEY,  JUNE  4.   1939 


Mr.  MIIiLER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  t^ie  subject  of  the 


Graduate  and  the  Government,  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A. 
Parley.  Postmaster  Genei-al,  to  the  graduating  class  of  Hen- 
drix  College,  Conway,  Ark.,  on  June  4,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Upon  looking  Into  the  history  of  Hendrlx  College  I  was  Im- 
pressed With  some  interesting  facto  no  doubt  known  to  most  of 
this  audience. 

Prom  September  1869.  when  the  Reverend  I.  L.  Burrow  opened 
a  private  school  at  Old  Lewlsburg  down  to  the  present  day.  Hen- 
drlx College  has  had  a  life  and  career  that  is  tjT)lcal  of  the  best  in 
America. 

It  started  out  primarily  as  a  school  for  training  of  preachers. 
In  the  early  eighteen  thirties,  prior  to  and  about  the  time  of  the 
admission  of  Arkansas  to  statehood,  such  outstanding  Methodist 
ministers  as  Dr.  Andrew  Hunter  and  the  Reverend  A  R.  Winfleld 
came  into  this  section.  The  work  of  these  real  men  and  their 
coworkers  sewed  the  seed  from  which  arose  this  splendid  insti- 
tution It  was  moved  from  village  to  village,  its  name  was 
changed  several  times,  and  flnaUy,  in  1889,  It  took  the  name  ot 
one  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Bishop 
E.  R.  Hendrlx.  In  a  remarkably  short  time — 70  years — Hendrlx 
has  grown  first  from  a  private  school,  then  to  the  category  of  ft 
provincial  college,  and  now  into  one  of  the  finest  American 
Institutions  of  learning 

NaUonally  known  educators  have  pointed  to  Hendrlx  College  as 
a  center  of  culture  which  stands  as  high  and  commands  as  mucU 
respect  in  educational  circles  as  any  college  In  this  land. 

But  It  Is  also  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  Its 
less  mature  and  more  humble  dajrs,  it  was  also  an  Important  col- 
lege because  It  produced  such  outstanding  Methodist  ministers  as 
Dr.  George  Sexton  and  Dr.  Stonewall  Anderson,  who  have  passed 
on  to  their  rewards,  as  well  as  such  men  as  Dr.  Forney  Hutchinson 
of  Oklahoma.  Dr.  O.  E.  Goddard.  a  missionary  in  foreign  fields  for 
many  years,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Hammons,  who  is  active  In  coUeee  affairs 
today. 

Hendrlx  has  been  fortunate  in  Its  leadership.  An  outstanding 
national  figure,  Dr.  A.  C.  Millar,  is  among  those  who  have  served 
with  distinction  as  your  college  president.  His  constructive 
achievements  for  some  25  years  after  the  school  was  changed  from 
an  institute  to  a  college  laid  the  foundation  for  the  important 
work  that  is  being  done  here  today.  Last  year  you  celebrated  the 
silver  anniversary  of  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John  H.  Reynolds,  a 
graduate  of  Hendrlx.  who  acquired  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Hendrix  in  1893.  studied  in  this  country  and  abroad,  taught 
In  other  schools,  and  became  president  of  Hendrlx  College  In  1913. 

May  I  congratulate  the  college  on  having  such  leadership?  The 
honor  and  pleasure  of  making  Dr.  Reynolds'  acquaintance  person- 
ally, and  reviewing  his  work  for  25  years,  have  fully  repaid  me  for 
the  time  and  trouble  of  this  long  trip  from  Washington  to 
Arkansas. 

It  is  ea.sy  to  understand  why  he  has  been  able  to  associate  with 
him  on  his  board  of  trustees  such  distinguished  statesmen  as  your 
beloved  former  Senator  Joe  T.  Robinson,  such  nationally  known 
eaecutlves  as  my  good  friend  Harvey  C.  Couch  and  other  outstand- 
ing men  who  approach  them  in  cheiracter  and  ability. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  for  another  reason,  and  that  Is 
because  a  college  such  as  this  means  so  much  to  our  country  at 
the  present  time.  Despite  the  advances  made  in  scientific  inven- 
tion and  material  comforts,  this  age  seems  to  have  brotight  with 
It  an  unhappy  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  \igly  nile  of  brute 
force  too  often  Is  replacing  the  harmony  of  effort  and  the  decent 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  which  shotild  prevail  in  the 
human  family.  The  ancient  virtues  have  been  challenged  and 
pushed  aside  and  the  result.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  reaped 
in  a  whirlwind  of  discord,  strife,  and  international  disorder.  The 
effort  to  uproot  the  eternal  code  of  Jtistice  and  right  dealing  has 
borne  nothing  but  dead  fruit. 

There  is  a  lesson  In  all  this  for  those  who  have  the  will  and 
the  purpose  to  learn.  It  Is  the  sample  lesson  that  what  mankind 
needs  more  than  anything  else  is  a  rebirth  at  moral  and  spiritual 
values.  In  this  great  work.  Hendrlx  College  Is  playing  its  part 
well,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  wUl  continue  to  do  so  in  keeping 
with  the  noble  traditions  of  Its  past. 

To  the  young  graduates  assembled  here,  eager  and  anxious 
as  you  are  to  take  your  place  in  the  work  of  the  world,  let  me 
emphasize  this  point.  The  knowledge  you  have  acquired  here 
will  be  of  practical  use  throughout  your  adult  years.  It  wiU 
make  your  path  easier  and  facilitate  your  understanding  of  the 
complex  problems  of  modern  life.  And  above  all,  If  you  remain 
steadfast  to  the  basic  truths  expounded  here,  it  will  win  you 
the  honest  respect  of  your  feUow  men.  You  will  never  be  com- 
pelled to  unlearn  or  to  cast  aside  the  fundamental  precepts  of 
right  living  and  fair  dealing  which  you  have  learned  from  the 
eminent  gentlemen  who  comprise  the  faculty  of  this  college. 
The  world  has  no  better  lesson  to  teach  you  than  to  cherish  the 
value  of  honesty,  honor  and  good  character. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  truly  great  scientists  of  this  age. 
Prof.  Albert  Einstein,  came  to  our  shores  to  escape  the  persecution 
and  racial  hatreds  of  his  native  land.  In  a  statement  denoimcing 
the  intolerance  which  caused  him  to  flee.  Professor  Einstein  said 
he  was  disappointed  because  the  universities,  the  press,  and  the 
men  of  letters,  had  failed  to  stand  up  bravely  on  the  side  of  moral 
principles.  Only  the  churchmen,  he  pointed  out,  had  stood  four- 
square against  th.e  suppression  of  truth- 
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"I  never  had  any  special  Interest  In  the  church  before,"  said 
Professor  Einstein,  "but  now  I  feel  a  great  affection  and  admiration 
because  the  church  alone  has  had  the  courage  and  persistence  to 
stand  for  Intellectual  truth  and  moral  freedom." 

From  the  early  Colonial  period  in  this  country  until  the  present 
the  Golden  Rule  has  been  a  part  of  the  American  heritage.  The 
tradition  that  the  community  must  help  its  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers is  one  of  the  finest  of  early  American  concepts.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  Maj'flower  compact  and  was  established  in  the  James- 
town settlement. 

In  the  days  of  the  Colonies  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
lessons  taught  by  Christ,  while  on  earth,  were  predominant.  Our 
forefathers  helped  each  other  in  the  clearing  of  virgin  land.  In 
bulldmg  houses  for  shelter,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Gradually 
relations  with  the  mother  country  became  strained  because  her 
statesmen  misunderstood  the  character  of  the  men  and  w^omen 
who  preferred  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  to  the  surrender  of 
their  conscientious  convictions. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  as  a  young  man,  then  under  30,  went  down 
from  the  hills  of  Virginia  to  Williamsburg  as  a  mem.ber  of  the 
lower  assembly  with  three  bills  in  his  pocket,  one  for  religious 
liberty,  one  for  freedom  of  the  press,  and  one  for  freedom  of 
speech.  This  was  in  the  days  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Then  followed  the  establishment  of  our  Government 
Just  150  years  ago  with  its  principles  of  the  right  to  petition,  the 
protection  against  illegal  search  and  seizure,  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship,  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press;  all  of  which,  rightly  employed,  make  for  the  success  of 
democracy  and  a  cultural  civilization. 

Whatever  reservations  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  assertion 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  it  is  certainly  true  that  nations  are  not  by  nature  free. 
Nor  have  they  been  created  equally  free  and  indepiendent.  In  the 
history  of  mankind,  freedom  has  been  the  result  of  generations 
of  growth,  of  development,  of  training,  and  of  heroic  struggle. 

It  is  the  substance,  not  the  form;  the  fact,  not  the  theory,  which 
determines  the  real  character  of  the  political  institutions  of  a 
country. 

We  have  always  had  In  the  Government  a  conflict  between  selfish 
leaders  who  desire  to  gain  control  from  motives  of  gain,  and  other 
leaders  who  become  active  in  public  affairs  for  personal  power. 
This  question  of  keeping  our  Government  true  to  its  principles 
has  always  been  before  the  people  of  this  democracy.  The  leading 
statesmen  of  other  generations  realized  this  to  be  true. 

The  ideal  which  all  should  seek  was  well  expressed  by  Jefferson 
Davis  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  In 
1852.     He  said: 

"Socialism  and  Individualism  are  the  conflicting  elements  In 
mans  nature.  The  unrestrained  action  of  the  first  would  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  personal  liberty,  the  unchecked  exercise  of  the 
second  would  overthrow  all  government.  To  combine  these  oppos- 
ing forces  so  that  neither  shall  have  the  power  to  fly  to  its  own  ex- 
treme, but  both  act  together  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  social 
order  and  power  consistent  with  Individual  liberty,  and  the  great- 
est individual  consistent  with  social  order  and  power,  is  the 
great  problem  of  man's  social  condition." 

In  the  past,  whenever  the  electorate  of  the  country  was  ap- 
parently swinging  from  one  direction  to  the  other,  we  have  call3d 
to  the  leadership  of  the  country  men  who  luiderstood  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  cur  Government  was  constituted.  Among  them 
were  such  patriots  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Wocdrow  Wilson;  and  it  Is  my  priv- 
ilege today  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  latest  national 
leader  who  has  held  before  him  at  all  times  the  principles  of  this 
Government  as  laid  down  by  Its  founders,  the  Honorable  Franklin 
D.   Roosevelt. 

It  is  necessary  for  you  young  men  and  young  women  to  familiar- 
ize yourselves  thoroughly  with  the  history  of  government,  and  of 
our  Government  in  particular.  In  order  to  consecrate  yourselves 
to  the  Ideals  of  its  founders.  The  historic  philosophy  that  a  man 
Is  not  bom  to  his  family  alone  but  to  his  country  was  true  in 
the  time  of  ancient  Greece,  and  It  Is  Just  as  true  today  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  duties  of  the  citizen  begin  at  home, 
and  with  the  standard  of  the  home  as  a  guide,  extend  to  the  com- 
munity, the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Our  Colonies   were  peopled  by  men  trained   to  self-government 
who  had  come  to  these  shores  seeking  relief  from  oppression  and 
intolerance.     The  Constltiition  became  binding  upon  the  people  of 
those   States  who  gave  it  approval,   and   upon  the  citizens   of   all 
States  subsequently  admitted  to  the  Union.     So  I  say  to  you.  you 
who  have  an  obligation  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  that  you  must 
!    be   a   politician:    not   in   the   sense   of   the   word   which   Implies   a 
contest  for  the  success  of  party,  or  the  narrower  struggle  for  office, 
but    In    the   broader   sense   of   one   who    studies    the   history    and 
nature  of  his  government,  and  the  ends  for  which  It   was  insti- 
tuted.    You    must    accept    the    sacred    trust    of    performing    your 
political  duty  in  such  a  manner  that  the  form  of  government  for 
which  our  forefathers  toiled,  suffered,  and  bled  will  be  preserved, 
and  that  the  rights  of  free  citizens  of  a  Just  government  shall  not 
be  denied  to  your  children. 
^       We  must  not  deny  the  rights  of  the  peoples  of  other  nations  to 
^*-  th*  forjn  of  government  they  choose,  but  we  must  be  apprehen- 
v*-_8lve  and  alert  that  no  pernicious  doctrine  of  other  nations  shall 
'..become   Incorporated   In  the   time-vested   government   our  fathers 
fourtded  In  this  country.     And  we  must  be  equally  alert  that  no 
allefi  doctrine  of  intolerance  shall  find  a  place  in  our  institutions. 
We  must  struggle  to  keep  this  the  land  of  free  men  which  our 


fathers  left  us.  In  pursuing  this  duty,  I  lo^k  back  upon  some  les- 
sons that  may  be  learned  from  history,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  lands. 

In  my  opinion,  to  continue  the  Ideals  and  to  build  properly 
upon  the  foundation  of  our  Constitution,  we  mvist  approach  the 
problems  of  politics  and  bu:-iness  in  the  attitude  of  religion.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  suggest  any  coalition  of  church  and  state.  On 
that  question  I  stand  foursquare  with  our  Constitution.  How- 
ever, In  these  times,  with  such  rapid  changes  occurring  through- 
out the  world,  with  the  existing  general  unrest  and  the  disturb- 
ance caused  by  ruthless  leaders,  who  seemingly  wish  to  assume  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Deity,  there  has  never  been  a  time  more  Im- 
portant than  now  when  all  good  people  should  work  hand  in  hand 
to  solve  the  serious  problems  of  this  Nation. 

The  influence  of  schools  such  as  Hendrix  Is  bound  to  be  far- 
reaching  and  helpful  at  this  time. 

I  think  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  us  to  give  continued  considera- 
tion to  supporting  and  upholding  our  Corvstitutlon  by  following 
the  doctrines  which  Christ  taught  while  on  earth.  He  taught  us 
that  the  individual  has  a  definite  obligation,  both  to  his  God  and 
to  his  country.  We  must  face  the  situation  frankly  and  assume 
our  responsibilities  of  government  as  Individuals:  "Render  there- 
fore unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's." 

If  the  young  graduates  of  all  the  colleges  in  America  this  June 
win  become  politicians  In  the  higher  sense,  studying  the  history 
of  our  Government,  and  with  the  lessons  of  Christianity  before 
them,  take  their  respective  parts  under  proper  self-discipline  like 
the  players  of  Instruments  in  a  great  orchestra,  it  will  create  a 
symphony  in  this  Nation  that  will  constitute  an  impressive  dem- 
onstration to  men  and  women  of  good  will  ever3rwhere. 

And  If  the  graduates  of  Hendrix  and  the  graduates  of  other 
American  schools  and  colleges  will  continue  to  follow  this  course 
of  action  as  their  guiding  star,  there  will  never  be  any  cause  for 
anxiety  In  this  country  as  to  the  future  of  our  Republic. 


Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  17  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10),  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OP  OHIO 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "Laying  Ghosts  of  Ignorance."  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft],  which  was  printed  in  a  book  by 
Samuel  Walker  McCall,  the  title  of  the  book  being  "For  the 
Honor  of  the  Nation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LAYING   GHOSTS   OF   IGNORANCE 

(By  Hon.  Robext  A.  TArr.  of  Ohio,  accompanying  book  by  Samuel 

Walker  McCall) 

This  is  a  peculiarly  appropriate  time  to  republish  the  writings 
of  Governor  McCall  on  the  Patriotism  of  the  American  Jew.  He 
has  stated  so  clearly  the  magnificent  part  which  the  Jews  have 
played  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  danger  of  the 
completely  Illogical  prejudices  from  time  to  time  stirred  up  against 
the  Jews  In  this  country,  that  little  of  importance  can  be  added. 

But  the  danger  is  so  great  today,  and  anti-Semitism  is  being  so 
deliberately  fomented  here,  that  I  am  glad  to  take  part  In  any 
attempt  to  destroy  this  prejudice.  Undoubtedly,  It  has  been 
revived  by  the  anti-Semitic  policy  in  Germany,  and  the  outrages 
against  the  Jews  under  the  leadership  of  Adolph  Hitler.  The 
propaganda  here  without  question  Is  financed  In  large  part  from 
Germany,  but  assisted  by  the  same  narrow  racial  prejudices  here 
among  our  own  people  which  have  existed  before  and  seem  to  exist 
in  every  country  in  the  world.  In  America  we  have  often  had 
waves  of  racial  prejudice,  the  Know  Nothing  movement,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  and  others.  Heretofore  they  have  always  died  out  after 
sudden  and  temporary  popularity,  because  our  American  soil  has 
been  unfriendly  to  the  roots  of  any  such  prejudice,  but  the  move- 
ment today  seems  more  dangerous  than  usual,  and  demands  a 
deliberate  and  organized  opposition. 

Anti-Semitism  has  always  seemed  to  me  completely  and  utterly 
unreasonable.  The  Jews  in  the  United  States  are  as  much 
Americans  as  the  people  of  any  other  race.  Undoubtedly  the 
prejudice  must  result  from  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  race  has 
maintained  its  existence  as  a  separate  race,  largely  because  of  the 
very  persecution  which  has  existed  through  the  centuries. 
Human  nature  Is  such  that  where  two  races  live  together,  preju- 
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dices  are  inevitably  developed  around  the  most  minor  differences 
In  character,  customs,  and  method  of  thought.  We  saw  In  the 
World  War  that  the  American  army  could  not  serve  long  with 
Frenchmen  or  Englishmen,  or  any  other  race,  without  the  develop- 
ment of  differences  and  unfriendly  criticism  of  that  otlier  race. 
Often  tliese  differences  are  based  on  language,  but  that  cannot 
be  fundamental  because  the  Jews  In  this  country  talk  the  same 
English  as  anyone  else.  But  there  are  always  little  things  that 
give  rise  to  unreasonable  feeling.  Perhaps  the  inevitable  preju- 
dice against  a  minority  race  has  been  increased  by  the  very  fact 
that  the  Jews  are  peculiarly  Intellectual,  and  have  enjoyed,  by 
reason  of  their  ability  and  Industry,  a  greater  average  success  than 
others.  We  should  certainly  be  ashamed  of  a  prejudice  based  on 
any  such  condition. 

We  hear  charges  against  the  Jews  of  un-Amerlcanism.  and  lack 
of  sympathy  with  American  Ideals.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
complete  answer  to  this  than  Governor  McCall's  story  of  the  great 
patriotic  part  which  the  Jews  have  played  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  There  Is  hardly  a  man  who  reads  this  statement 
who  has  not  Jewish  friends,  and  hardly  a  man  who  will  not  testify 
that  the  Jews  whom  he  knows  are  just  as  American  as  you  and  I, 
that  they  are  as  soundly  grounded  In  American  principles  as  the 
leaders  of  American  Government  and  buEiness  and  intellectual  life. 
They  may  tell  you  of  Jewish  communists  whom  they  do  not  know, 
but  of  whom  they  have  heard.  There  Is  certainly  no  more  reason 
to  blame  the  Jews  for  the  existence  of  Jewish  communists  than  to 
blame  Alf  Landon  for  the  fact  that  Earl  Browdcr,  communist 
leader  in  the  United  States,  is  a  native  American  Kaiisan. 

The  Jews  arc  among  the  very  best  of  American  citizens.  They 
have  been  elevated  to  many  of  the  most  prominent  positions  In 
American  business  activity.  Tliey  are  extraordinarily  active  In 
charitable  organizations.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
whatever  that  the  Jews  on  an  average  give  away  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  income  to  help  the  more  unfortunate  members  of  so- 
ciety than  the  rest  of  us  In  the  same  financial  situation.  The 
Governors  of  two  of  our  largest  States.  New  York  and  Illinois,  are 
Jews:  a  good  sign  Incidentally  that  anti-Semitism  has  not  made 
great  headway  as  yet  In  the  United  States.  In  the  field  of  music  and 
the  arts  the  Jews  arc  outstanding  both  as  artists  and  as  patrons. 
Tlietr  keen  minds  have  made  enormous  contributions  to  science. 
There  Is  hardly  a  field  in  which  they  have  not  played  an  honorable 
and  important  part.  We  would  be  infinitely  poorer  without  them. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  meant  a  loss  from  which 
Spain  has  never  wholly  recovered.  The  driving  of  the  Jew  from 
Germany  Is  going  to  do  Germany  Itself  much  more  harm  than  It 
Is  doing  even  to  the  unfortunate  vlctlras  of  that  policy  today. 

It  Is  interesting  to  consider  whether  the  wave  of  anti-Semitism 
In  Germany,  and  to  some  extent  throughout  the  world,  has  not 
been  stimulated  by  the  nationalist  philosophy  on  which  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  was  based.  An  attempt  was  made  to  separate  each 
nation  from  every  other  nation,  and  give  each  nation  a  complete 
freedom  from  political  control  by  men  of  other  nationalities.  We 
have  seen  now  that  this  could  not  be  done  in  Eurcpe.  and  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  has  stirred  up  bitter  national  feeling,  which  keeps 
Europe  in  a  constant  turmoil.  It  would  have  been  better  to  recog- 
nize the  common  economic  interest  of  people  living  near  each  other, 
and  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  different  races  living  together  In 
peace  and  harmony. 

We  cannot  separate  races  In  the  United  State.s,  and  while  we 
desire  to  make  each  of  them  completely  American  in  their  ideals 
and  principles.  It  Is  not  clear  that  they  should  be  mixed  or  that 
they  ever  will  be.  Natlonalit'^s  can  live  together  In  the  same  coun- 
try, and  our  energy  should  be  devoted  to  reducing  the  inevitable 
racial  prejudice,  and  to  promoting  friendship  and  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  dlflereut  groups  by  emphasizing  their  common 
interest  rather  than  their  Inevitable  differences. 

Nothing  can  be  more  un-Amcncan  than  anti-Semitism.  The 
Declaration  of  Independenco  declares  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inal'.enuble  rights:  that  among  these  aie  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  These  rights,  which  the  Declaration  says 
cannot  be  taken  away  by  any  inajcrlty.  or  any  government  con- 
trolled by  any  majority,  are  as  much  the  rlphts  of  every  Jewish 
citizen  as  of  every  other  citizen.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  sets  out  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  those  ri,^hts  which  no  govern- 
ment can  alienate:  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  to  be  secured 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  the  right  to  a  fair,  impartial  trial.  The  very  basis  of  our 
Government  Is  that  every  Individual  and  every  minority,  no  matter 
how  small,  shall  have  the  same  rights  as  the  majority,  and  shall 
be  free  from  oppression  by  the  majority,  no  matter  how  great  that 
majority  is. 

The  inevitable  goal  of  anti-Semites,  whether  they  admit  It  or 
not.  is  to  break  down  this  protection  ard  have  the  Government 
treat  the  Jews  in  a  different  manner  from  other  people;  otherwise, 
what  is  Its  purpose?  But  If  these  rights  are  broken  down  as  to 
any  minority,  we  face  an  end  of  American  constitutional  govern- 
ment If  we  once  create  distinctions,  and  give  to  any  cla.ss.  group, 
or  race  the  right  to  oppress  another  class,  group,  or  race,  we  step 
from  democracy  to  dictatorship.  Wc  may  still  have  a  rule  of  the 
majorltv  for  a  while,  but  It  Is  no  longer  a  rule  of  the  whole  people. 
The  arbitrary  power  of  the  majority  Is  soon  seized  by  a  group 
within  that  majority,  and  we  revert  inevitably  to  a  condition  in 
which  an  Individual  or  a  small  group  of  individuals  reign  over  the 
Nation.  If  you  can  deprive  a  Jew  of  his  rights,  no  Christian  can 
be  siu^  of  long  retaining  any  rights  at  his  own.     The  deliberate 


stimulation  of  race  or  religious  prejudice  threatens  the  foundatloiw 
of  the  RepubUc. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  combat  a  movement  of  this  kind,  but  we  cf.n 
all  do  something.  We  can  speak  up  whenever  an  opportunity 
arises  to  speak.  When  casual  slurs  are  made  at  any  Jew  because 
of  his  race,  we  can  resent  them  and  demolish  whatever  arguments 
seem  to  be  behind  them.  We  can  at  least  make  intolerance  un- 
popular among  our  own  friends.  We  can  publicly  take  a  position 
against  Intolerance  and  Its  promoters.  I  believe  that  the  growth 
of  antl-SemltIsm  will  decline  as  It  always  has  In  the  past  because 
it  Is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  American  people,  but  It  present* 
today  a  real  danger  to  the  Republic,  and  the  more  each  and  every 
one  of  us  does  consciously  to  discourage  it  the  faster  it  will  ftule 
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OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  17  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10) .  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   MINNEAPOLIS   TRIBUNE  OP   JULY   11, 

1939 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  of  July  11,  1939,  entitled  "Our  Foreign 
Silver  Puichases." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  July  11.  19391 

OUR    FOREIGN    SILVER    PTJKCHASES 

Both  Presidejit  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  are  reported  anxious 
to  have  this  country's  purchases  of  foreign  sliver  continued.  Mr. 
Hull  is  said  to  be  fearful  that  oil  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  might  be  hampered  If  the  present  purchase 
policy  were  abandoned,  and  the  President  Is  described  as  firmly 
oppo.sed  to  ringing  down  the  curtain  on  that  costly  fantasy. 

But  Senator  Townsend.  of  Delaware,  Is  contlntiing  to  press  for 
a  bill  which  would  signalize  the  finish  of  the  show,  and  in  the 
process  Is  contributing  his  bit  to  its  exposure  as  the  piece  of 
utter  nonscnsicallty  It  Is.  This  Is  not  particularly  difficult,  be- 
caiise  the  foreign-purchase  policy  fairly  shouts  of  Its  own  absurdity, 
and  the  wonder  Is  that  anyone  In  the  administration  has  remained 
stone  deaf  to  what  it  says. 

In  a  press  release  on  Monday.  Mr.  Townsend  advanced  the  best 
possible  argument  for  his  bill,  which  Is  the  complete  futility  of 
the  program  which  It  seeks  to  end.  As  he  points  out.  the  admin- 
istration has  already  spent  In  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  for  silver, 
and  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  metal  acquired  has  come  from 
abroad.  The  Government's  special  repository  at  West  Point  Is 
even  now  bulging  with  stores  of  silver  for  v/hlch  it  has  no  con- 
ceivable use.  and  yet  the  merry  round  of  purchases  continues,  and 
New  Deal  economists  raise  their  hands  in  abject  horror  at  the 
thought  of  cutting  off  the  foreign  flow. 

Why?  Senator  Townsend  Is  not  much  Impressed  by  the  conten- 
tion, now  given  much  currency,  that  this  Is  an  essential  part  of 
our  good-neighbor  policy  In  Latin  America.  He  recalls  that  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  was  the  result  of  years  of  agitation  for  c\ir- 
rency  Inflation.  He  notes  that  barely  one-fifth  of  our  silver  pur- 
chases since  1933  have  been  made  in  Latin  America,  and  that  most 
of  the  rest  has  come  from  the  Far  East,  either  directly  or  by  way 
of  Europe.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Mexico  has  been  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  these  foreign  purchases,  and  the  good-nelghborliness 
of  Mexico  In  recent  years  has  not  testified  spectacularly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment.  As  for  China,  it  has  been  driven  off  the 
silver  standard  by  oiir  monetary  JuggUngs.  and  the  great  blessings 
which  the  New  Deal  vrtzards  promised  would  materialize  there, 
have  failed  dismally  to  develop. 

The  record.  In  short,  suggests  the  sheer  worthlessness  of  our 
silver  policy  as  a  builder  of  solid  good  will  abroad.  If  It  were  a 
policy  which  cost  us  nothing,  the  failure  might  be  overlooked: 
but  the  buying  of  WOO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  silver,  most  of  which  was 
subsequently  placed  In  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  defy  the  Ingenuity 
of  those  who  placed  It  there.  Is  not  to  be  so  lightly  condoned. 

The  point  which  Senator  Townsend  makes  is.  we  think,  a  valid 
one.  It  is  his  contention  that  if  the  friends  of  foreign  silver  want 
to  extend  financial  subsidies  or  disguised  loans  to  other  countries, 
they  should  ask  Congress  for  their  authorization  as  such,  and  not 
insist  on  mixing  money  magic  and  altruism  In  such  a  monstrous 
brew.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  American  people  derive 
enough  pure  and  unadulterated  satisfaction  from  their  West  Point 
silver  horde  to  Justify  these  foreign  pxirchases.  and  that  the  mere 
possession  of  this  horde  recompenses  them  for  what  they  sacrifice 
to  get  It.     But  unless  that  is  the  case,  it  Is  plainly  up  to  the 
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administration  to  advance  some  plausible  argument  for  continu- 
ing the  costly  business  of  acciimulatlon. 

Senator  Townstno  Is  for  adopting  a  sensible  monetary  policy, 
even  If  the  foreign  beneficiaries  of  our  present  silver  program  are 
deeply  offended  by  It.  The  Idea  is  one  which  should  have  a  strong 
appeal  for  Congress,  even  If  It  completely  nonplusses  some  of  the 
administration's  most  eminent  economists. 


Free  Competition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  17  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10).  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  OP  JULY  11.  1936 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  second  of  a  series  of  edi- 
torials dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  our  economic 
system,  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  Tues- 
day, July  11,  1939.  under  the  headline  "To  compel  compe- 
tition." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Fl-om  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  July  11,  19391 
To  Compel  COMPrrmoN 

In  a  recent  editorial,  stress  was  laid  on  free  competition  as  a 
vital  part  of  a  free  enterprise  system.  Tills  was  designed  to  be 
an  introduction  to  a  serial  discussion  of  a  way  out  of  the  10-year- 
old  depression  which  began  In  October  192f<. 

To  an  extent  little  recognized,  price.',  have  determined  the 
duration  of  depressions  In  the  past.  When  prices  were  permitted 
to  respond,  without  Interference,  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, hard  times  always  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  returning 
prosperity  and  the  national  income  began  to  rise.  And  In  every 
instance  It  rose  to  a  peak  xmequaled  In  previous  experience.  The 
present  has  been  the  longest  depression  In  American  history.  It 
also  has  been  the  depression  which  saw  more  futile  and  costly 
attempts  to  maintain  prices  artificially  than  any  other  we  have 
passed  through.     Again,  for  emphasis,  we  repeat: 

You  cannot  maintain  a  prosperity  price  level  on  a  depression 
Income. 

And  yet  that  Is  exactly  what  the  first,  the  second,  the  third, 
and  now  the  fourth  New  Deal,  in  cooperation  with  big  business 
leaders,  big  labor-union  leaders,  and  big  farm-organization  lead- 
ers have  been  trying  to  do.  Of  course,  they  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. It  has  never  been  done.  So  long  as  we  retain  economic 
freedom.  It  never  can  be  done. 

This  disastrous  effort  to  keep  prices  up.  In  a  period  of  enforced 
liquidation,  has  usually  taken  the  form  of  stifling  competition. 
In  some  cases  this  has  consisted  of  lending  Government  funds  to 
overcapitalized  businesses  which  can  never  be  healthy  again  until 
they  have  gone  through  the  wringer  of  honest  reorganization.  In 
other  cases  it  has  taken  the  form  of  demands  for  increased  hourly 
wages  and  shorter  work  hours  by  powerful  labor  leaders,  with  the 
support  of  self-serving  politicians.  This  has  raised  unit  costs  in 
Industry,  Increased  the  sale  price,  lessened  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion, and  Increased  unempIojTnent.  In  agriculture  it  has  consisted 
of  Government  subsidies  for  decreased  production  of  foodstuffs, 
thus  maintaining  or  increasing  food  prices. 

Each  of  these  expedients  was  expressly  designed  to  shackle  com- 
petition, though  all  human  experience  has  taught  us  that  we  must 
compel  competition  if  we  are  to  achieve  recovery,  and  retain  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

HOW    CAN    WE    COMPEL    COMPETmON? 

Like  It  or  not.  one  of  the  ways  of  compelling  competition  is  to 
restrict  the  right  of  corporations  to  own.  control,  or  manage  other 
corporations.  Please  note  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  size  of 
corporations,  only  of  their  functions.  Size  will  take  care  of  itself. 
If  a  corporation  gets  too  big,  smaller  and  more  efficiently  managed 
competitors  will  force  it  out  of  business,  or  break  It  up.  But 
almost  invariably  the  holding-company  device,  which  enables  cor- 
porations to  own.  control,  and  manage  other  corporations.  Is 
resorted  to  for  one  of  two  reasons:  (a)  For  the  financial  benefit 
of  the  Insiders  who  organize  the  holding  company,  or  (b)  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  competition.  Other  advantages  of  the  holding 
company  plan  are  minor,  and  can  be  achieved  in  other  less 
objectionable  ways. 

Th:s  is  one  way  of  compelling  competition. 

Another  method  of  compelling  competition  Is  found  in  removal 
of  trade  barriers,  both  between  the  States  and  between  this 
country  and  other  nations.  If  we  are  against  monopoly,  we  must 
be  against  any  attempt  to  monopolize  our  great  domestic  market. 


both  because  we  thus  deny  our  consuming  public  the  benefits 
of  a  reasonable  competition  from  foreign  sources,  and  because,  as 
a  creditor  nation,  we  cannot  sell  our  surplus  abroad — necessary  to 
our  prosperity — unless  we  also  buy  abroad.  Our  experience  with 
a  high  protective  tariff,  when  we  were  a  debtor  nation,  no  longer 
applies.  There  remains  now  only  one  reason  for  a  protective 
tariff — the  protection  of  the  American  wage  standard — that  must 
be  protected.  But  in  cheap  and  abundant  raw  materlails.  In  cheap 
and  abundant  capital,  in  cheap  and  abundant  transportation.  In 
skill  in  management,  and  In  mass-production  costs,  we  can  meet 
competition  anywhere.  The  growing  tendency  to  set  up  barriers 
to  the  free  exchange  of  goods  between  States,  In  our  own  country. 
Is  wTong.    It  must  be  checked. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  purpose  to  restore  competition,  we  will 
unhesitatingly  repudiate  the  use  of  the  Government  police  power 
to  prevent  price  cutting,  to  create  milk-control  boards,  to  fix 
prices  for  coal  by  commission,  and  all  the  other  uniformly  unsuc- 
cessful schemes  to  maintain  prices  artificially. 

The  right  of  labor  to  organize  freely  and  bargain  collectively  is 
established.  But  this  does  not  confer  the  right  on  labor  to 
monofKJllze,  any  more  than  the  right  of  capital  to  organize  into 
corporations  confers  upon  them  the  right  to  monopolize.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  essentials  of  a  free-enterprise  system  that  unions, 
by  excessively  high  initiation  fees,  unreasonable  apprentice  rules, 
or  arbitrary  seniority  rules,  should  close  all  entry  to  those  who 
seek  employment.  It  is  equally  contrary  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  competitive  system,  under  free  enterprise,  for  unions 
to  try  to  raise  wages  when  there  Is  heavy  unemployment  in  their 
trades.  And  it  Is  particularly  reprehensible,  and  contrary  to  the 
national  Interests,  for  government  to  encourage  such  practices. 
These  things  tend  to  destroy  price  competition  as  an  economic 
regulator,  and  no  one  suffers  more  from  this  than  the  worklngman. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  In  which  to  compel  competition — 
competition  which  must  be  preserved  if  we  are  to  continue  to  live 
under  a  free-enterprise  system.  It  is  true  that  pizrsult  of  such 
a  policy  would  eliminate  government  as  a  competitor  with  private 
business.  But  It  contemplates  the  restoration  of  government  to 
Its  proper  function — that  of  an  umpire.  Instead  of  a  comnetltor. 
If  we  restore  the  free-enterprise  system,  depending  on  the  correc- 
tive influence  of  free  competition,  we  can  and  should  Implement 
government  with  ample  powers  to  enforce  fair  competition.  That 
Is  what  government  is  for. 


Wars  of  England  and  France 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  17  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10),  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SEATTLE     (WASH.)     STAR    OP    JULY 

10.   1939) 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star  of  July  10.  1939. 
which  is  a  study  cf  the  wars  in  which  England  and  France 
have  been  engaged  during  the  past  150  years.  This  record 
indicates  that  during  that  period,  wliich  is  approximately 
the  life  of  our  Nation,  England  has  been  engaged  in  54 
wars  lasting  102  years,  or  a  total  of  68  percent  of  the  entire 
period.  France  during  the  pa^t  150  years  has  engaged  in 
53  wars  lasting  a  total  of  99  years,  or  66  percent  cf  the 
time.  That  indicates  a  degree  of  bellicosity  and  belligerence 
the  like  of  which  the  modem  world  has  not  witnessed.  To 
find  a  parallel  I  submit  we  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
wars  of  Rome  and  Greece  or  to  the  period  of  Genghis  Klian. 
I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Public  Printer  can  find  it 
possible  to  print  the  small  graph  which  appears  in  connec- 
tion with  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Seattle  Star  of  July  10,  1939] 

England  and  France:  Are  Thet  for  Peace  or  Was? — Can  We  Avon) 

War? 

"Instead  of  preserving  our  neutrality  and  staying  out  of  European 
wars,  the  United  States  should  prevent  European  wars.  That  it 
can  do  by  allying  itself  with  England  and  France  and  their  system 
of  alliances." 

In  a  few  words,  the  above  is  the  policy  of  the  administration. 
This  line  of  reasoning  may  be  supcr^cially  plau&ible.    No  one  ques- 
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tions  the  sincerity  of  the  administration  In  following  it.  For  the 
record  clearly  proves  that  not  only  has  the  administration  sought, 
within  the  limits  of  neutrality  legislation  and  legislation  against 
war-debt  defaulters,  to  favor  EIngland  and  Prance  and  their  allies 
and  to  embarrass  their  potential  enemies  in  every  possible  way.  but 
has  further  sought  to  change  neutrality  laws  so  that  the  United 
States  can  become  still  less  neutral. 

This  newspaper  believes  that  American  neutrality  and  even  Amer- 
ican democracy  are  being  recklessly  endangered  for  an  Illusory 
Ideal  of  imposing  peace  and  preserving  the  status  quo  in  the  Old 
World  through  unneutral  use  of  our  power. 

This  belief  is  an  opinion.  In  a  democracy,  the  majority  rules — 
the  people  decide — and  all  good  citizens  are  loyal  to  the  decisions 
of  the  majority. 

But  before  the  people  decide  to  back  the  administration  In 
casting  our  weight  with  England  and  France  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  before  we  succumb  to  the  mass  of  subtle  propaganda 
that  alliance  with  these  "peace  loving"  nations  will  banish  war 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  people  are  entitled  to  know  all  the 
facts. 

A  very  Important  part  of  these  facts  Is  the  record  of  the  wars 
that  have  been  engaged  In  by  England  and  Prance. 

Herewith,  this  newspaper  lists — and  urges  Its  readers  to  study — 
the  lists  of  wars  engaged  in  by  England  and  Prance  in  the  150-year 
period  following  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Far  better  than  any  statement  of  peaceful  or  warlike  Intent, 
these  lists  will  show  you  whether  or  not  England  and  Prance  stand 
for  peace — or  for  war! 

WARS   OF   ENGLAND 

1778-81  First  Mahratta  war. 

1776-83  North  American  (and  with  Prance). 

1780-84  War  with  Netherlands. 

1793-1802  Revolutionary  war  (with  Prance). 

1782-84  First  Mysore  war. 

1790-92  Second  Mysore  war. 

1803-14  War  with  France. 

1815  Hundred  Days  War  (Waterloo). 

1801  War  with  Denmark. 

1810-12  War  with  Sweden. 

1807-12  War  with  Russia. 

1812-15  War  with  United  States. 

1802-06  Second  Mahratta  war. 

1808  Sepoy  revolt. 
1814-17  Goorkha  war. 
1817-18  Third  Mahratta  war. 
1824-25  First  Burma  war. 
1824-25  Ashanti  war. 

1826  Burma  war. 

1826  Intervention  In  Portugal. 

1827  War  with  Turkey. 

1832  Intervention  in  Netherlands. 

1838-42  War  with  Afghanistan. 

1840-42  War  with  China. 

1840-41  Egyptian  Insurrection. 

1843-49  Sikh  wars. 

1845  Intervention  In  Uruguay.  , 

1845-56  Intervention  In  Argentina. 

1851-52  Kaffir  war. 

1852-53  Second  Burma  war. 

1854-56  War  with  Russia. 

1856-57  War  with  Persia. 

1856-60  War  with  China. 

1857-58  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  In  India. 

1863-64  Ashanti  war. 

1863-69  Maori  war. 

1867-68  War  with  Abyssinia. 

1874  Ashanti  war. 

1878-80  War  with  Afghanistan. 

1879  Zulu  war. 

1880-81  War  In  Transvaal. 

1881-85  War  of  the  Sudan. 

1882-84  Occupation  of  Egypt. 

1886-89  Third  BiUTna  war. 

1895-96  Ashanti  war. 

1896-99  War  of  the  Sudan. 

1897-98  Intervention  in  Crete. 

1899-1902  Boer  war. 

1900  Boxer  Instirrection. 

1901-02  Somali  war. 

1903-05  Tibet  expedition. 

1908  War  on  the  northwestern  boundary  of  India. 

1914-18  World  War. 

1919  Afghan  war. 

(Total  for  150  years:  54  wars,  lasting  102  years,  or  68  percent.) 

W.\RS   OF   FRANCE 

1779-83       War  with  England   (North  American). 
1792-«7      First   Coalition   War    (against   Dutch,   Relnlsh. 

Spanish) . 
1789-1800  Second   Coalition  War. 
1793-1802  War   with  England. 
1793-96      War  In  Vendee. 
1795-1802  Egyptian  Expedition  of  Napoleon. 
1791-1802  Insurrection  In  San  Domingo. 
1805  Tlilrd    Coalition    War. 

1806-07      War  with  Russia  and  Prussia. 

1809  War  with  Austria, 


Italians, 


1808-14  War  with  Spain. 

1803-14  War  with  England. 

1812  War  with  Rus-sia. 

1813-14  War    Against    German    States    (Hundred    Days    Waiv- 

Waterloo ) . 

1823  Spanish   Expedition. 

1827  War  with   Turkey. 

1832  War  with   Holland. 

1834  War  with   Portugal. 

1829  War  on  Madagascar. 

1845  War  on  Madagascar. 

1838-39  War  in  Mexico. 

1830-47  War  In  Algeria. 

1838-40  War  In  Argentina. 

1847  War  in   Cochin   Chin*. 

1849  Roman   Expedition. 

1843-44  War  with  Morocco. 

1845  Expedition  to  Uruguay. 

1854-56  Crimean   War. 

1859  Austro-Itallan    War. 
1862-64  War  with  China. 
1857-62  War  with   Annam. 

1860  Syrian  War. 
1861-62  Cochln-Chlnese   War. 
1861-67  War   In  Mexico. 
1860-61  War  for  Papal  State. 
1870-71  Franco-Prussian    War. 
1873-74  War  In  Tonkin. 

1867  War  in  Rome   (against  Garibaldi). 

1883-65  War  with  Tonkin. 

1884-85  War  with  China. 

1894  War  with  Tonkin. 

1883-85  War  on  Madagascar. 

1895-97  War  on  Madagascar. 

1881-82  War  on  Tunis. 

1893-94  War  on   Morocco. 

1890-92  War  on  Dahomey. 

1890-94  War  on  Sudan. 

1893  War  on  Slam. 

1900  Boxer   Insurrection. 

1907-12  War  on   Morocco. 

1914-1918  World  War. 

1925-26  Rifflan  War. 

(Total:  For  150  years,  53  wars  lasting  99  years,  or  66  percent.) 


Business  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  17  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  10).  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  editorial  entitled  "Busi- 
ness Better — No  Summer  Slump,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rex:ord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  J 
"BtreiNESs  Betteb — No  SuMunt  Slxjmp" 

We  lifted  the  above  headline  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Jovimal,  largely  because  It  Is  the  most  cheerful  and  cheering 
headline  we've  seen  In  a  financial  newspaper  for  a  long  time. 

To  go  into  the  details  of  this  really  sensational  news  that  the  cus- 
tomary stimmer  slump  has  been  ducked  up  to  now  for  some  reason: 

Leading  mail-order  and  chain  stores  report  average  June  sales 
10  percent  over  June  1938,  with  actual  new  sales  records  being 
made  here  and  there.  In  automobiles  a  sudden  spurt  In  sales  in 
the  last  10  days  of  June  made  July  prospects  look  extremely  bright. 

Department-store  sales  are  gener£dly  above  the  seasonal  average. 

Gasoline  consumption  is  at  a  new  high  level. 

WHAT  DOES  rr  UUlHI 

The  above  listed  good-business  news  concerns  consumers'  goods. 
It  means  that  a  lot  of  people  for  some  reason  feel  confident 
enough  In  the  future  to  lay  out  money  for  things  they  need  and 
want  rather  than  hang  onto  their  money  against  the  disasters 
which  prophets  of  war  and  doom  are  forever  predicting. 

Or  It  means  a  lot  of  people  feel  that  disaster  is  coming  anyway, 
and  they'd  better  enjoy  what  money  they  have  while  they  can. 

The  tomorrow-we-dle  attitude  never  was  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  doubt  that  It  prevails  now.  This  doubt  U  strengthened 
by  the  news  of  what  Is  going  on  In  the  heavier  Industries: 
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Machine-tool  orders  are  climbing  steadily  on  the  home  front, 
though  abnormally  heavy  foreign  orders  have  recently  slowed  down. 

Copper  enjoyed  a  sudden  buying  spurt  In  the  first  8  days  of 
July. 

Chemical  business  in  June  was  better  than  in  May,  and  Is  going 
strong  thi:s  far  In  July. 

ETlcctrlcal  equipment — considerably  better  business  throughout 
first  half  of  1939  than  In  first  half  of  1938. 

Steel — both  operations  and  sales  well  above  this  time  last  year, 
and  holding  steady  In  face  of  the  fact  that  steel  business  droops 
about  this  time  most  years. 

To  round  out  the  cheerful  business  news,  the  stock  market  this 
week  staged  a  really  impressive  rally  from  the  melancholia  which 
has  kept  it  bumping  along  somewhere  near  bedrock  for  months. 

Thursday  was  a  950  OOO-share  day — biggest  since  May  25.  New 
1939  highs  were  reached  by  a  considerable  number  of  stocks. 
Brokers'  faces  cracked  into  smiles  for  the  first  time  in  weeks  and 
weeks — though  we  hope  this  news  won't  encourage  any  little  fel- 
lows to  risk  their  all  in  the  market. 

IF    WE    CAN    JUST    HAVK    SOME    PEACE 

Our  feeling  Is  that  most  of  this  good  business  news  can  be 
blamed  on  the  fact  that  the  European  war  .-^care  has  been  looking 
progi  esslvely  less  serious  for  quite  a  while  now. 

Maybe  it  Is  more  serious  than  ever.  Maybe  Hitler  Is  petting 
ready  for  some  terrific  coup,  which  may  brifig  on  a  general  war, 
as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  in.  Maybe  Ens;land  and  France  really 
will  fight  to  keep  Danzig  or  Tlesie  or  both  safe  from  any  mate- 
rial change  in  political  status.  If  so.  all  business  bets  are  off  until 
this  country  takes  a  good  look-see  and  adjusts  its  economy  to  the 
existence  of  a  second  huge  European  war. 

But  if  the  European  power  politicians  will  only  take  things  easy 
for  a  while,  and  content  themselves  with  paper  warfare  (which  Is 
the  kind  of  war  we  believe  the  vast  majority  of  all  their  peoples 
greatly  prefer ) .  we  ought  to  be  in  for  a  fairly  long  stretch  of  fairly 
good  times  In  the  United  States. 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PORTLAND   (OREG.)    NEWS-TELEGRAM 

OF  JULY  11.  1939 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  desire  to  take  such  a 
course  with  reference  to  neutrality  legislation  that  will  insure, 
so  far  as  possible,  keeping  America  out  of  a  European  war. 
The  method  by  which  this  may  be  done  is  debatable.  Per- 
sonally. I  believe  the  United  States  should  maintain  strict 
neutrality  and  that  we  should  not  join  hands  with  any  of  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World  in  an  endeavor  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  them  at  this  time  and  which,  at  any 
moment,  may  embroil  them  in  another  war. 

The  administration  believes  that  America  should  take  sides 
now  and  throw  our  influence  and  weight  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land and  Prance.  While  our  sympathies,  no  doubt,  are  in 
favor  of  the  so-called  democracies  as  against  the  totalitarian 
governments,  our  first  consideration  should  be  the  protection 
of  America  and  keeping  our  own  country  at  peace  and.  if 
possible,  restoring  prosperity  here.  Should  we  take  sides  now 
in  this  impending  conflict,  it  is  certain  that  ultimately  we 
would  be  involved  in  any  war  which  may  arise.  To  keep 
out  we  must  remain  neutral  now  and  not  take  sides.  That  is 
the  motivating  reason  which  impelled  the  House  as  well  as 
the  Senate  to  refuse  to  revoke  the  arms  embargo. 

In  the  last  150  years  Prance  has  engaged  in  53  wars  last- 
ing 99  years,  or  during  that  period  she  was  engaged  in  war 
66  percent  of  the  time.  IXiring  the  same  period  England  was 
a  party  to  54  wars  lasting  102  years,  or  68  percent  of  the  time 
engaged  in  war.  An  interesting  and  Informative  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Ncws-Tele^rram  of  Portland.  Oreg..  on  July 
11,  1939,  which  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with 
this  subject.    It  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Portland  (Oreg  )  News-Telegram  of  July  11,  1939] 
Enclaxd  and  Francz:  Aei  Thet  for  Peace  or  War? — Can  We  Avoid 

War? 

"Instead  of  preserving  our  neutrality  and  staying  out  of  Eviro- 
pean  wars,  the  United  States  should  prevent  European  wars.    That 


it  can  do  by  allying  Itself  with  England  and  France  and  their 
system  of  alliances." 

In  a  few  words,  the  above  Is  the  policy  of  the  administration. 
This  line  of  reasoning  may  be  superficially  plau-sible.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  sincerity  of  the  administration  in  following  It.  For  the 
record  clearly  proves  that  not  only  has  the  administration  sought, 
v/ithin  the  limits  of  neutrality  legislation  and  legislation  against 
war-debt  defaulters,  to  favor  England  and  France  and  their  allies 
and  to  embarra.ss  their  potential  enemies  in  every  possible  way,  but 
has  further  sought  to  change  neutrality  laws  so  that  the  Untied 
States  can  become  still  less  neutral. 

This  newspaper  believes  that  American  neutrality  and  even 
American  democracy  are  being  recklessly  endangered  for  an  illusory 
Ideal  of  imposing  peace  and  preserving  the  status  quo  In  the  Old 
World  through  unneutral  use  of  our  power. 

This  belief  is  an  opinion.  In  a  democracy  the  majority  rules — 
the  people  decide  and  all  good  citizens  are  loyal  to  the  decisions 
of  the  majority. 

But  before  the  people  decide  to  back  the  administration  In  cast- 
ing our  weight  with  England  and  France  for  the  preser\-ation  of 
peace,  before  we  succumb  to  the  ma.ss  of  subtle  propaganda  that 
alliance  with  these  "peace  loving"  nations  will  banish  war  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  the  people  are  entitled  to  know  all  the  facts. 

A  very  important  part  of  these  facts  is  the  record  of  the  wars 
that  have  boen  engaged  in  by  England  and  France. 

Herewith,  this  newspap)er  lists — and  urges  Its  readers  to  study — 
the  lists  of  wars  engaged  in  by  England  and  Prance  in  the  150-year 
period  following  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Far  better  than  any  statement  of  peaceful  or  warlike  Intent, 
these  lists  will  show  you  whether  or  not  England  and  France  stand 
for  peace — or  for  war. 

WARS   OF  FRANCE 

1779-83       War  with  England    (North  American). 

1792-97       First    Coalition   War    (against   Dutch.   Relnlsh.    Italians, 

Spanish). 
1789-1800  Second   Coalition  War. 
1793-1802  War   with   England. 
1793-96      War  in  Vendee. 
1795-1802  Egyptian  e.xpeditlon  of  Napoleon. 
1791-1802  Insurrection   in   San   Domingo. 
1805  Third  Coalition  War. 

1806-7         War  with  Russia  and  Prussia. 
1809  War  with  Austria. 

1808-14       War   with   Spain. 
1803-14       War  with   England. 
1812  War  with  Russia. 

1813-14      War    against    German    States    (Hundred    Days    War — 

Waterloo ) . 
1823  Spanish  expedition. 

1827  War  with  Turkey. 

1832  War  with   Holland. 

1834  War  with  Portugal. 

1829  War  on  Madagascar. 
1845  War  on  Madagascar. 
1838  39       War   in  Mexico. 

1830  47  War  in  Algeria. 
1338^0  War  in  Argentina. 
1847  War  in  Cochin  China. 
1849  Roman   expedition. 
1843-44  War   with   Morocco. 
1845  Expedition   to   Uruguay. 
1854-56  Crimean  War. 

1859  Austro-Italian  War. 
1862  64  War   with   China. 
1857-62  War  with   Annam. 

1860  Syrian  War. 
1861-62  Cochin-Chinese  War. 
1861-67  War   In   Mex  co. 
1860-61  War  for  Papal  Stat«. 
1870-71  Franco- Prussian  War. 
1883-85  War  with  Tonkin. 

1867  War  in  Rome   (against  Garibaldi). 

1883  85  With   with   Tonkin. 

1884-85  War   with   China. 

1894  War    with    Tonkin. 

I    1883-85       War  on  Madagascar. 

1895  97       War    on    Madagascar. 
I    1881  62       War    on    Tunis. 

1    1893-94  War  on  Morocco. 

1890-92  War  on  Dahomey. 

1890-94  War  on  Sudan. 

1893  War  on  Slam. 

1900  Boxer    Insurrection. 

1907-12  War  'on  Morocco. 

1914-18  World    War. 

1925  26  Rifflan  War. 

Total  for  150  years:  53  wars  lasting  99  years,  or  66  percent, 

WARS    OF    ENGLAND 

1773-81  First  Mahratta  War. 

1776-83  North  American   (and  with  France). 

1780-84  War  with  Netherlands. 

1793-1802  Revolutionary  War  (with  France). 

1782-84  First  Mysore  War. 

1790-92  Second  Mysore  War. 

1803-14  War  with  France. 

1815  Hundred  Days  War  (Waterloo). 

1801  War  with  Denmark. 


1810-12  War  with  Sweden. 

1807-12  War  with  Russia. 

1812-15  War  with  United  States. 

1802-6  Second  Mahratta  War. 

1808  Sepoy  revolt. 

1814-17  Goorkha  War. 

1817-18  Third  Mahratta  War. 

1824-25  First  Burma  War. 

1824-25  Ashanti  War. 

1826  Burma  War. 

1826  Intervention  in  Portugal. 

1827  War  with  Turkey. 

1832  Intervention  in  Netherlands. 

1838-42  War  with  Afghanistan. 

1840-42  War  with  China. 

1840-41  Eevptian  Insurrection. 

1843-49  Slkh  Wars. 

1845  Intervention  in  Uruguay. 

1845-46  Intervention  in  Argentina. 

1851-52  Kaffir  War. 

1852-53  Second  Burma  War. 

1854^56  War  with  Russia. 

1856-57  War  with  Persia. 

1856-60  War  with  China. 

1857-58  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  in  India. 

1863-64  Ashanti  War. 

1863-69  Maori  War. 

18C7-68  War  with  Abyssinia. 

1874  Ashanti  War. 

1878-80  War  with  Afghanistan. 

1879  Zulu  War. 

1880-81  War  in  Transvaal. 

1881-85  War  of  the  Sudan. 

1882  84  Occupation  of  Egypt. 

1885-89  Tliird  Burma  War. 

1895-96  Ashanti  War. 

1896  99  War  of  the  Sudan. 

1897-98  Intervention  in  Crete. 

1899-1902  Boer  War. 

1900  Boxer  Insurrection. 

1901-2  Somali  War 

1903-4  Tibet  Expedition. 

1908  War  on  the  northwestern  boundary  of  India. 

1914-18  World  War. 

1919  Afghan  War. 

(Total  for  150  years:  54  wars  lasting  102  years  or  68  percent  J 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following,  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Department  or  AcRicm-TtTRE. 

Washington,  July  15,  1939. 
Hon.  William  B.  Bankhead, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Bankhead:  The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  been  considering  for  some  time  two  omnibus  trans- 
portation bills  of  viial  concern  to  farmers  and  to  the  public  at 
large,  namely.  H.  R.  2531  and  H.  R.  4862.  The  committee  now  has 
also  under  discussion  S.  2009,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
May  25. 

Aside  from  the  natural  concern  which  we  have  in  affairs  affecting 
the  welfare  of  agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (in  sec.  201  of 
title  II)  to  make  complaints  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  resp>ect  tp  the  transportation  of  farm  products.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  we  believe  It  especially  Important  that  the  interests  of 
agriculture  be  not  overlooked  in  consideration  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

While  there  are  Important  differences  between  the  three  bills,  all 
provide  for  the  extension  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-slon's 
Jurtsdlcticn  to  include  domestic  common  and  contract  water  car- 
riers. Although  the  proposed  powers  are  more  complete  with 
reference  to  common  than  contract  carriers,  it  Is  to  be  noted  that 
the  bills  grant  the  Commission  authority  to  fix  minimum  rates  for 
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both  types  of  operation.     I  desire  to  direct  attention  principally  to 
this  phase  of  the  legislation. 

These  measures,  if  enacted,  would  bring  all  the  important  forms 
cf  Interstate  transportation  In  S.  20C9,  excepting  air  carriers,  under 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Justi- 
fication offered  for  this  development  In  regulation  seem.s  to  rest 
largely  upon  an  assumption  of  "keen  and  close"  competition  of 
these  agencies  with  each  other.  By  means  of  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  and  permits,  as  well  as  through  the  use 
of  minimum-rate  control,  proponents  of  the  legislation  seek  to  curb 
so-called  cutthroat  or  destructive  competition  Stress  is  also  laid 
upon  the  need  for  fair  and  equal  regulation  of  all  atjencles  of 
transportation  in  order  to  recognize  and  preserve  the  Inherent 
advantages  of  each. 

As  I  view  the  trend  of  transportation  legislation,  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920,  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935,  and  the  bills 
now  before  Congress  together  reflects  a  new  departure  in  public 
policy  from  that  which  prevailed  before  1920.  The  basic  purpose 
of  regulation,  as  embodied  in  the  granger  legislation  of  the  1870*8 
and  in  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  of  1887,  was  to  protect  the 
public  against  extortionate  rail  rates,  ynjust  discriminations,  and 
undue  preferences.  Tliis  policy  of  preventing  abuses  was  contin- 
ued for  many  years  without  significant  modification.  With  the 
passage  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  however,  the  public 
began  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  financial  condition  of  the 
railroads.  This  change  of  attitude  explains  the  passage  of  meas- 
ures such  as  the  rule  of  rate  making,  the  recapture  clause,  per- 
missive pooling,  permissive  unification  and  consolidation,  restric- 
tions on  new  construction,  and  control  of  new  security  Issues,  as 
well  as  minimum  rate  regulation.  An  endeavor  was  made  to  re- 
strict competition  of  railroads  with  each  other  and  with  other 
types  of  carriers.  Perhaps  the  most  potent  instrument  for  limit- 
ing price  competition  was  the  minimum  rate  provision. 

When  motor  carriers  were  brought  under  Federal  regulation  in 
1935  minimum  rate  control  was  applied  to  both  common  and 
contract  operations.  The  proposals  to  treat  water  carriers  in  a 
similar  way  are,  therefore,  logical  enough,  if  the  premise  is  ac- 
cepted that  such  control  is  in  the  public  Interest.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  however,  there  has  not  been  a  convincing  showing  that 
shippers  and  consumers  have  benefited,  or  are  likely  to  benefit, 
from  this  particular  method  of  regulating  motor  and  water  car- 
riers. 

One  difficulty  with  the  commonly  accepted  Justification  given 
for  the  extension  of  minimum-rate  regulation  to  other  forms  of 
transport  than  the  railroads  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between 
the  economic  features  of  each  agency  of  transport  in  relation  to 
public  policy.  Passenger  and  freight  traffic  are  carried  on  the 
railways,  highways,  and  waterways,  but  the  economic  characteris- 
tics of  each  of  these  three  transport  industries  vary  considerably. 
Unrestrained  competition  between  railroads  or  between  railroads 
and  other  forms  of  transport  may  be,  and  often  is,  destructive  In 
character.  The  rail  carriers  have  large,  expensive  plants,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  their  costs  do  not  vary  with  traffic,  except  m 
the  very  long  run.  This  is  e«?p>eclally  true  today  inasmuch  as  the 
rails  are  operating  considerably  below  an  optimum  level  of  traffic, 
owing  largely  to  depression  conditions,  overextension  of  plant,  de- 
centralization of  Industry,  development  of  new  and  belter  forms 
of  transport,  and  costs  and  rates  out  of  line  with  current  economic 
conditions.  Hence,  the  railroads  not  only  have  an  Incentive  to 
lower  their  competitive  rates  to  a  level  often  little  if  any  above 
out-of-pccket  costs,  but  because  of  size  and  financial  strength, 
they  have  the  ability  to  engage  In  vigorous  destructive  competi- 
tion for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Moreover,  unless  regulated, 
they  can  place  high  rates  on  noncompetitive  traffic,  of  which  a 
significant  proportion  consists  of  agricultural  products,  to  make 
up  their  revenue  deficiencies  on  the  competition-compelled  traffic. 
Unless  the  power  of  the  rails  to  destroy  in  this  manner  their 
water  and  truck  competitors  were  curbed,  as  It  is  by  the  long-and- 
short-haul  clause  and  minimum-rate  regulation,  they  could  In 
piecemeal  fashion  either  drive  their  smaller  competitors  cut  of 
business  or  force  them  into  consolidation  with  the  rail  properties. 
The  history  of  railroad  competition  with  water  and  motor  car- 
riers provides  ample  Justification  for  strict  control  of  their  rate- 
cutting  activities  when  designed  to  drive  out  legitimate  competi- 
tion. 

It  is  otherwise  in  respect  to  the  water  and  truck  industries. 
The  rights-of-way  upon  which  the  water  and  truck  lines  operate 
are  publicly  owned  and  operated;  the  overhead  costs  Incidental 
to  maintenance  of  these  ways  are  borne,  accordingly,  by  Govern- 
ment rather  than  by  individual  water  end  motor  carriers.  Mjre- 
over,  the  Investment  In  trucks,  and  frequently  In  water  equip- 
ment, is  relatively  ^mall,  and  most  of  the  costs  of  these  carriers, 
especially  of  the  motor  carriers,  vary  directly  with  traffic.  Taxes 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  highways  are  largely  on  a  use  basis.  De- 
preciation of  trucks  is  frequently  computed  on  a  mileage  basis, 
and  thus  reflects  changes  in  the  volume  of  traffic.  Variations  in 
traffic  can  be  taken  care  cf  by  appropriate  additions  to  or  deduc- 
tions from  equipment,  since  each  vehicle  or  small  combination 
is  a  complete  carrying  unit.  Rates  for  different  carriers  providing 
these  services  tend  toward  a  common  level  for  the  operations 
are  c8£entlally  small-scale  and  competitive  in  nature.  Very  little, 
if  any,  complaint  has  been  registered  agaln.st  discriminations  In 
truck  or  water  rates.  This  Is  what  we  might  expect  because.  In 
competitive  industries,  the  opportunity  to  discriminate  is  curtailed 
by  the  shipper's  ability  to  transfer  his  custom  to  another  firm. 
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Obviously,  there  la  much  le«3  opportunity  for  Industries  possess- 
ing these  characteristics  to  engage  In  destructive  competition 
than  for  the  railroads. 

Accordingly,  while  I  believe  that  maintenance  of  the  controls 
now  exercised  over  railroad  rates  is  Justified  by  economic  consid- 
erations I  have  grave  doubts  that  Identical  rate  regulation  la 
required  of  the  rail  competitors.  Regulation  of  safety  and  the 
requirement  of  public  responsibility  are  without  doubt  Justified. 
But  failure  to  make  propor  economic  disilnctlonb  between  these 
Industrie's  only  postpones  the  sound  solution  of  the  transportation 
problem  in  terms  of  the  public  interest.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  water  carriers  are  subsidized  and.  therefore,  that  their  com- 
petition with  the  railroads  is  not  fair  or  economic.  If  this  be 
truf  the  logic  of  the  situation  suggests  making  changes  m  our 
promotional  policies  with  respect  to  transportation,  and  not  adding 
unrcoDomic  rate  regulations  to  uneconomic  transport  subsidy. 

What  then,  are  the  remedies  for  the  so-called  tram-portatlon 
problem?  In  the  first  place.  It  should  be  recc^nlzed  that  the 
transportation  problem  Is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  proi^lem.  In 
reality,  the  country  faces  an  economic  problem  which  largely 
tonslfcts  of  finding  ways  a^d  means  of  Increasing  employment, 
production,  and  con.'iumptlon  to  the  end  that  our  economic  system 
can  operate  at  reasonably  full  capacity  imder  democratic  controls. 
The  rallroado  and  other  agencies  of  transport  are  signincantly 
bftected  by  and  can  contribute  measurably  to  the  solution  to  this 
all-Important  social  and  economic  problem.  Unfortunately,  the 
railroads  seem  determined  to  find  a  solution  for  the  admittedly 
difficult  financial  situation  of  certain  rail  carriers  without  regard 
for  the  more  general  solution:  In  fact,  from  their  public  state- 
ments It  would  seem  that  they  are  seeking  to  solve  their  difflculties 
at  the  expense  of  agricultural  and  other  shippers,  consumers, 
and  taxpayers. 

Farmers  and  other  shippers  should  not  be  required  to  pay  rates 
based  on  transportation  costs  of  properties  Improvldently  built, 
wastcfully  operated,  or  partially  obsolete.  Any  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  transpxjrtatlon  industry  should  be  harmonized 
with  the  general  welfare.  The  advocacy  of  thorough  regulation 
^^  the  minimum  rates  of  motor  and  water  carriers  by  a  centralized 
agency  appears  to  represent  an  attempt  to  use  government  power 
to  bring  competing  transportation  agencies  Into  a  cartel,  and, 
In  this  manner,  to  share  traffic  and  adjust  rates  In  such  a  way 
as  to  earn  a  retiu-ii  upon  all  transportation  capital  of  these 
agencies.  Hence,  an  umbrella  would  be  held  over  the  Inefficient 
plant,  and  the  present  high  rail -rate  level  would  be  protected 
from  the  Impact  of  vigorous  competition.  Undoubtedly  such  a 
policy  would  al.so  result  In  more  rigid  rates  In  times  of  depression, 
since  the  motor  carrier  and  boat  line  could  no  longer  play  their 
role  as  an  effective  compietitlve  force  In  bringing  down  rail  rates 
on  commodities  susceptible  to  rail  or  truck,  and  rail  or  water 
movement. 

We  suggest  at  this  point  the  advisability  of  effecting  a  ration- 
alization of  the  railroad  plant  to  eliminate  uneconomic  trans- 
portation services  Voluntary  action  in  this  sphere  for  managerial 
discretion  has  failed;  hence,  the  most  serio'is  consideration  should 
be  given  In  the  formulation  of  a  national  policy  to  the  need  for 
bestowing  upon  some  approprtate  agency  of  goverxunent  the 
power  to  compel  rationalization  of  the  railroad  plant. 

But  the  transportation  problem  Is  usually  presented  as  an 
emergency  requiring  quick  action  on  the  part  of  govenarnent,  which 
Is  requested  to  raise  rates  and  throttle  competitors  in  order  to  save 
the  railroads.  The  suggestion  that  the  railroads  adjust  their 
charges  In  line  with  the  lessened  ablUty  of  shippers  to  pay  goes 
xmheeded. 

We  have  for  some  years  been  advocating  greater  flexibility  in 
rail  rates,  and  lower  rather  than  higher  unit  rates  especially,  as  an 
aid  In  marketing  surpluses  of  farm  products  and  as  vital  prerequi- 
sites to  the  restoration  of  economic  health  to  agriculture,  to  Indus- 
try, and  to  transportation  Itself.  As  a  means  of  improving  the 
purchasing  power  of  Industrial  labor  and  the  urban  population  for 
surplus  farm  products,  and  that  of  the  farmers  for  industrial 
(employment-giving)  products,  the  Department  of  Agrlcultvire  is 
working  vigorously  on  plans  and  programs  to  obtain  a  larger  distri- 
bution of  such  surplus  farm  products  as  citrus  fruits  and  butter  in 
the  consuming  centers  of  the  East.  The  transportation  factor  is  a 
large  element  In  the  cost  of  distributing  these  products.  Lower 
rail  rates  to  reduce  the  great  barrier  of  distance  Is  an  essential  con- 
dition to  the  success  of  this  effort  to  bring  about  a  more  effective 
fimctlonlng  of  our  economy. 

It  should  be  evident  that  In  an  Industry  such  as  the  railroads. 
capital  Investment  cannot  be  smoothly  adjusted  to  variations  In 
traffic.  Accordingly,  xuUt  costs  frequently  tend  to  vary  directly 
with  and  to  follow  rate  changes.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  with 
many  commodities,  such  as  citrus  fruits  and  watermelons,  the 
volume  of  traffic  grows  rapidly  In  response  to  rate  reductions. 
Since  transportation  costs  amount  to  a  significant  share  of  the 
wholesale  price  for  these  commodities  near  or  at  the  points  of  con- 
sumption, lower  freight  rates  mean  lovrer  prices  to  the  consumer 
and  Increased  consumption  and.  therefore,  increased  traffic  volume 
tor  the  railroads  Moreover,  It  is  only  by  lowering  freight  rates  that 
the  rails  can  meet  their  tnick  and  water  competition,  unless. 
Indeed,  the  uneconomic  policy  of  cartellzlng  transportation  with 
inevitable  sharing  of  traffic  at  high-rate  levels  Is  adopted.  Signifi- 
cant decreases  In  unit  costs  of  transportation  may  be  achieved  If 
the  railroads  will  take  proper  rate  action  to  build  up  the  volume  of 
traffic  In  order  to  operate  at  a  higher  level  of  capacity.  For  In  this 
manner  the  overhead  cobts  which  go  on  whether  the  rails  operate  at 


60  or  ICO  percent  of  capacity  can  be  spread  over  a  larger  number 
of  traffic  units.  What  the  railroads  n^ed  are  decreased  costs  and 
not  more  revenue  per  unit  of  traffic.  The  means  of  bringing  about 
a  lower  level  of  costs  are  apparent,  namely,  decreased  rates  and 
the  elimination  of  wastes  by  terminal  unifications  and  other 
rationalization  of  railway  plants.  Propeily  devised  steps  In  this 
direction  will  safeguard  the  economic  security  of  labor  engaged  In 
transportation,  provide  more  efficient  service  to  shippers,  and  be  In 
harmony  with  the  long-time  Interests  of  capital  and  of  the  general 

I  have  no  desire  to  minimize  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  find- 
ing reas<inabie  solutions  to  the  problems  faced  by  the  transport 
Industries,  and  especially  by  the  railroads.  I  submit,  however,  that 
the  proposal  to  extend  minimum  rate  regulation  to  water  carriers, 
with  the  very  real  danger  of  advancing  one  more  step  toward  the 
formation  cf  a  tramportatlon  cartel  with  restricted  transportation 
services  and  a  rate  level  sufflclent  to  pay  a  return  upon  a. I  sunk 
capital,  whether  or  not  it  Is  needed  by  the  public,  does  net  promise 
a  solution  of  these  problenw  in  the  public  inttrest. 

One  further  fcubject  deserves  comment.  Each  of  the  House 
bills  now  und'r  consideration  contains  a  section  providing  that 
on  and  af'cr  July  1.  1939,  the  Government  shall  pay  commercial 
freight  and  pas.-jcnger  rates.  This  provision  does  not  appear  In  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  20o9),  but  It  has  been  the  .subject  of  two  separate 
bills.  S.  1915,  S.  1990.  Introduced  In  the  Senate  during  the  present 
session.  The  proposed  abolition  of  the  land-grant  deductions  now 
accorded  the  Government  with  respect  to  Its  freight  traffic  raises 
fundamental  questions  which  deserve  careful  consideration.  The 
effect  upon  Feder&l  expenditures  for  freight  and  passenger  service, 
of  the  payment  oi  commercial  rather  than  the  preferred  rates.  Is 
highly  important  to  the  Federal  Government  generally,  and  the 
committees  presumably  have  available  extensive  material  having  a 
bearing  thereon.  One  specific  feature  of  this  proposal,  however,  is 
of  direct  interest  to  this  Department. 

Railroad  representatives  appearing  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittees during  the  past  year  have  stated  that  the  existing  con- 
tractual rights  of  the  United  Siates  under  the  land  grants  result 
m  current  savings  of  public  funds  of  from  $7,000  000  to  ♦10,000,000 
per  year.  The  legal  validity  of  those  rights  Is  unquestioned.  Cap- 
italized at  an  Interest  rate  of  4  percent,  such  savings  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  capital  value  of  $200,000,000  to  $250,000,000.  It  Is 
now  proposed  that  these  contractual  rights  be  waived  or  canceled 
(see  S    1915.  S.   1990  and  H.  R.  2531,  H.  R.  4862). 

Six  of  the  railroad  companies  which  would  benefit  largely  by 
the  waivers  or  cancelation  of  such  rights  still  retain  In  their  own 
names  or  those  of  subsidiary  companies  approximately  12,286.000 
acres  of  the  lands  originally  granted.  With  minor  exceptions  these 
lands  are  the  residues  of  the  larger  areas  granted:  the  parts  not 
readily  salable  at  acceptable  prices.  As  private  property  they  aie 
of  low  monetary  or  Investment  value,  their  capacity  to  produce 
revenues  exceeding  by  little  or  nothing  the  costs  Incident  to  their 
private  ownership.  But  for  public  purposes,  these  lands  have  a 
definite  public  Importance  and  value,  their  conservation  and  con- 
trolled use  being  dictated  by  major  considerations  of  public  In- 
terest and  welfare.  That  fact  will  Inevitably  require  their  ulti- 
mate public  ownership  and  management. 

Almost  4.000.000  acres  of  these  lands  are  within  the  limits  of 
existing  national  forests.  In  large  part  checkerboarded  with  the 
Federal  lands  and  Influencing  if  not  controlling  their  use.  Other 
undetermined  but  large  acreages  are  within  the  boundaries  of 
Taylor  grazing  districts,  while  lesser  acreages  may  occur  within 
Federal  wildlife  refuges,  national  parks,  Indian  reservations,  etc. 

Tlie  rpllroads  might  well  donate  such  lands  to  the  United  States, 
profiting  by  the  consequent  permanency  and  betterment  of  man- 
agement: but  there  Is  no  probability  they  will  do  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  reasonable  presumption  Is  that  they  will  decline  to  re- 
linquish their  property  rights  except  for  considerations  of  value 
which  they  deem  acceptable.  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  how  many 
million  dollars  of  public  funds  may  have  to  be  expended  to  restore 
theso  lands  to  their  logical  and  essential  o\vnership  status,  but 
$10,000,000  would  be  a  low  estimate. 

There  can  be  no  criticism  of  an  effort  by  the  railroads  to  realize 
the  maximum  value  of  their  property  holdings.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  criticism  of  the  United  States,  no  charge  of  Inequity, 
If  it  endeavors  to  retrieve  for  the  public  certain  considerations  of 
value  which  partially  offset  the  considerations  of  value  the  public 
now  Is  asked  to  relinquish  to  the  railroads.  In  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, dated  April  28,  1939.  there  was  recommended  and  stated  In 
detail  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  H.  R.  4882,  under  which  the 
waiver  or  cancelation  of  the  half-rate  requirements  would  be  con- 
ditioned upon  a  reconveyance  to  the  United  States  of  such  grant 
lands  as  remained  In  the  ownership  of  a  railroad  or  Its  subsidiary 
companies.  The  principle  and  the  provision  are  believed  to  be 
fully  equitable  and  their  Incorporation  in  the  bill  Is  urgently 
recommended. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available  this  report  has  not  been 
clep.red  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  However,  the  subject  matter  of  the 
report  Is  In  harriiony  with  the  comments  already  submitted  In 
connection  with  the  several  bills  under  consideration.  In  these 
cases  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  that  no 
cbjecticn  was  made  to  the  submission  of  the  several  reports,  with 
the  understanding  that  no  commitments  would  thereby  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

H.  A.  Waixace,  Secretary. 
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W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  14.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  COMMONWEAL  FOR  JULY  7,  1939 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Record  and  all  outelde 
mediums  of  the  printed  and  spoken  words  have  certainly 
given  space  to  criticisms  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. I  am  taking  advantage  of  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  include  herein  an  article  which  I  read  In  the  Com- 
monweal for  July  7,  1939. 

I  HAVEN'T  SBXN  A  MAN  LXAN  ON  A  SHOVTX 

Just  as  Congress  was  making  Its  mind  up  on  the  question  of 
relief.  Mr.  Leo  ESirenrelch,  "One-Man  Civic  Association"  and  chair- 
man of  the  Austin  Street  Association  In  Forest  Hills,  Queens.  N.  Y., 
startles  us  all  by  announcing  that  his  association  will  Invite  100 
members  of  a  W.  P.  A.  gang  to  be  guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  to 
be  given  at  the  best  restaurant  Austin  Street  affords.  Beer  was 
premised  In  quantity.  Mr.  Ehrenrelch  said:  "Men  have  to  rest 
sometimes,  but  I  haven't  seen  a  man  lean  on  a  shovel  since  the 
whole  thing  started.  •  •  •  The  work  (widening  and  repaving 
the  street)  progressed  so  rapidly  that  merchants  and  others  ap- 
proached me  and  asked  who  the  contractor  was.  They  did  not  be- 
lieve It  could  be  a  W.  P.  A.  project."  Of  course,  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer  but  several  swallows  as  guests  of  honor  can 
do  a  lot  to  make  unemployed  men  feel  they  have  a  place  In  society 
and  are  not  automatically  considered  shovel  leaners  by  more  for- 
tunate fellow  citizens. 


H.  R.  6971,  a  Bill  To  Amend  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  To  Protect  Savings  of  the  **LittIe 
Fellow,"  of  Tremendous  Importance  to  Over 
20,000,000  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10.  1939 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  expected  to  con- 
sider H.  R.  6971,  which  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act,  within  the  next  few  days,  I  consider  this 
one  of  the  most  important  bills  coming  before  this  session 
of  Congress. 

The  great  bulk  of  American  families  of  small  Income  have 
acquired  their  savings  as  the  result  of  sacrifice  and  hard 
work.  They  have  not  sought  speculative  opportunities  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to  risk  the  labor  of  a  lifetime. 
They  have  sought  security,  and  so  have  placed  their  savings 
in  conservative  investments — in  homes  and  small  savings 
accounts. 

TO  GIVE  THRIFT  INSTITTmONS  SAMI   PROTECTION   AS  EVERT   OTHER   KIND 
OF    FINANCIAL    INSTITUTION 

There  is  legislation  before  us  to  make  their  hard-earned 
funds  still  safer  by  utilizing  recent  experiences  and  providing 
tested  and  proved  safeguards  for  the  conservative  thrift 
institutions  which  hold  their  money.  It  is  the  same  general 
type  of  legislation  which  protects  every  other  kind  of  finan- 
cial institution  for  which  the  Federal  Government  is  respon- 
sible. One  wonders  on  what  basis  any  sincere  opposition 
can  be  based. 

PRESENT    ADIiIINISTRATION    HELPING    PERSON    OF    MODERATE     MEANS 

Since  this  administration  came  into  office  it  has  pursued 
a  consistent  policy  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  those  of 
small  and  moderate  means.  The  deposits  of  small  investors 
in  commercial  banks  are  protected  up  to  $5,000  through  the 


Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Those  of  investors 
in  Insured  associations  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  now  receive  similar  protection  through  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  But  these  steps 
do  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  not  logical  that  the  Government 
should  merely  protect  Investments;  it  Is  only  common  sense 
that  it  should  make  these  investments  available  in  times  of 
stress. 

It  is  not  logical  that  the  Government  should  be  prepared 
to  pay  of!  Investors  only  when  institutions  collapse;  it  Is  its 
responsibility  to  take  every  precaution  to  sec  that  they  do  pot 
collapse,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own  investors  but  to 
eliminate  the  menace  their  collapse  would  hold  for  other 
financial  institutions.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
leave  nothing  undone  that  will  make  more  secure  the  slowly 
accumulated  savings  of  the  type  of  investors  found  in  thrill 
institutions,  who  need  protection  far  more  than  any  others. 
They  only  can  be  safeguarded  through  the  protection  of  the 
institutions  in  which  they  invest;  it  is  only  common  sense 
that  those  institutions  should  be  enabled  to  keep  functioning 
in  times  of  stress  in  the  manner  to  which  their  sound  reserves 
entitle  them. 

GOVERNMENT     SHOLT-D    GRANT     SMALL     SAVERS     PROPER     PROTECTION 

When  commercial  banks  are  in  distress,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  can  draw  on  the  Treasury  to  tide  them  over. 
The  Treasury  is  not  risking  public  funds  by  doing  so.  for  it  is 
advancing  money  on  sound  security  that,  when  panic  has 
subsided,  again  will  be  negotiable. 

When  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  needs 
funds  to  function  properly  it  can  appeal  to  the  Treasury  for 
temporary  financial  aid.  When  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion needs  support  it  has  the  same  recourse.  Congress  has 
been  commended  and  deserves  commendation  for  its  fore- 
sight in  thus  protecting  the  institutions  it  established. 
The  same  foresight  demands  protection  for  the  4,000  member 
institutions  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  and  the 
2,100  institutions  whose  accounts  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Lean  Insurance  Corporation.  The  Govern- 
ment— and  the  Government  alone — has  the  resources  to 
grant  this  protection;  it  is  only  a  question  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  this  Congress  in  the  small  savers  of  the  Nation  on 
which  depends  the  proper  course  of  action. 

NEED   FOR   THIS   LEGISLATION    NOW 

Why  is  this  legislation  sought  now?  Because  the  lessons 
of  1932  and  1933,  the  experience  of  the  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed, are  clearly  Ijefore  us.  It  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  if 
from  them  we  did  not  learn  enough  to  look  to  the  future. 
Few  foresaw  the  World  War  in  1914.  None  foresaw  the 
disaster  of  1929.  We  do  not  foresee  war  now;  we  do  not 
foresee  an  econcmc  crisis  such  as  came  upon  us  a  decade 
ago.  You  cannot  foresee  the  emergencies  pending  in  the 
world  of  our  day.  Again  I  say  it  would  be  tragic  if  we  for- 
got the  ravages  of  the  past  depression,  if  we  did  not  utilize 
our  intelligence  to  see  that  they  never  occur  again. 

"BIG     MEN"     NOW     PROTECTED "LITrLE     FTXLOW"      ENTITLED     TO     SAME 

SAFEGUARDS 

Not  only  must  we  guard  the  small  saver  against  his  own 
misfortunes.  He  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  changes  in  fortune 
of  the  Nation's  "big  men,"  too.  We  have  taken  steps  to  in- 
sure the  soundnes;>  of  the  great  financial  structure  of  this  , 
country;  we  must  insure  that  the  "little  fellow" — who  needs 
it  most — is  surrounded  by  the  same  safeguards. 

NATION   HELPED  BY   PROTECTING   SAVINGS   OF   MILLIONS 

Long-term  investments  do  not  demand  the  same  kind  of 
protection  as  the  short-term  deposits  in  commercial  banks. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  assmne  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  seek:?  identical  measures  for  its  institutions. 
The  investors  place  their  funds  in  those  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  saving,  knowing  they  are  to  be  used  for  long-term 
investments  in  home  mortgages.  But  common  sense  dictates 
that  those  funds  should  be  reasonably  available  for  their 
owners'  use,  at  legist  in  part,  over  lengthy  periods  of  stress. 
The  savings  and  loan  associations,  savings  banks,  and  insur- 
ance companies  hold  the  savings  of  millions  of  small-income 
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famines :  they  desen'e  protection  not  only  for  themselves 
and  their  investors  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  collapse  of  commercial  credit  is  a  disaster  which  under- 
mines our  whole  economy.  But  chaotic  conditions  m  mort- 
gage finance  are  equally  dangerous.  If  one  cracks,  the  other 
is  sxu-e  to  be  in  serious  diCBculty. 

IMPOKTANT  PABT  Of  BILL 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  legislation  before  us.  but 
this  is  of  prime  importance— that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury be  authorized  to  buy  debentures  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Svstem  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  at  any  tune,  in  his  judgment,  such  purchases  are 
sound  public  policy.  This  but  dupUcates  his  relations  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  legislation  does  not  oblige 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  buy  bank-system  debentures. 
Such  purchases  are  left  entirely  to  his  own  discretion.  The 
bank  system  in  normal  times  needs  no  such  financing;  it  only 
would  be  a  temporary  expedient  when  the  public  is  fearful,  an 
emergency  which  would  end  when  normal  confidence  was 
restored.  AU  that  is  sought  Is  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  act  in  times  of  emergency,  a  right  he  does  not 
have  at  the  present  time. 

NO  APITIOPSIATION  ASKED JUST  CREDrT  WHEN  TROUBLE  COMES 

There  are  now  $90,000,000  in  bank-system  debentures  out- 
standing. Every  issue,  without  a  Government  guaranty,  has 
been  oversubscribed.  The  bank  system  is  more  than  self- 
sufBcient  under  any  ordinary  conditions;  this  is  not  a  new 
appeal  for  Giovernment  aid.  But  when  trouble  comes  there 
must  be  a  further  source  of  credit,  and  that  credit  can  come 
only  from  the  Treasury.  This  bill  does  not  call  for  Govern- 
ment expenditures;  it  calls  for  Government  aid  in  keeping 
the  $4,400,000,000  invcted  by  the  public  in  the  bank-system 
insUtutions  in  such  liquid  form  that  they  can  preserve  their 
sound  investments. 

GOOD    SECXJRITT 

There  is  no  more  risk,  rather  less  risk,  to  the  Treasury  in 
such  a  transaction  with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  than  there  is  with  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
thrift  and  home-financing  institutions  of  the  Nation  are 
specialists  in  their  field.  They  take  only  selected  risks. 
Their  Investments  are  good  collateral,  for  loans  made  on 
homes  in  this  country  are  as  sound  as  any  that  could  be 
found. 

AN  nrrECTTVE  credit  RESERVOra 

Turning  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  there  is  none 
which  is  not  a  logical  reformation  of  the  existing  structure  to 
make  it  a  more  effective  credit  reservoir.  At  the  present 
time,  to  obtain  advances  from  the  12  regional  banks,  mem- 
ber institutions  of  the  system  can  use  only  mortgages  on 
one-  to  four-family  homes  as  collateral.  Though  they  are 
allowed  to  loan  a  small  share  of  their  funds  on  other  struc- 
tures, they  cannot  use  those  mortgages  as  collateral.  Many 
of  these  other  mortgages  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  so  we  have  the  anomaly  of  one  Government 
agency  imder  present  law  unable  to  accept  as  collateral 
mortgages  which  are  insured  by  another.  Many  savings 
banks,  desirous  of  joining  the  bank  system,  remain  outside 
because  a  large  share  of  their  mortgages  are  useless  in 
obtaining  credit  under  the  present  law. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  one-  to  four-family  homes 
dc  not  represent  the  only  housing  needs  today.  The  small 
apartment  house  is  just  as  necessary  to  properly  shelter  the 
low-income  group  as  individual  small  homes.  Extending 
the  facilities  of  thrift  and  home-financing  agencies  to  build 
such  structures  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  very  purposes  for  which  the  bank  system  was 
established. 

Many  25-year  mortgages.  Insured  by  the  F.  H.  A.,  are 
being  granted  on  small  homes  by  member  institutions  of 
the  bank  ssrstem.  They  cannot  be  tised  as  collateral  to 
obtain  advances  from  the  bank  system,  because  there  now 
is  a  limit  of  20  years.  Members  of  the  system  make  many 
loans  for  more  than  $20,000 — insured  by  F.  H.  A.  and  just 


as  sound  as  their  $5,000  loans— but  the  mortgages  cannot 
be  used  as  collateral  because  the  bank  system  limit  is  $20,000. 

BILL   REMOVES  DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST   MEMBER    INSTITUTIONS 

Here  we  have  established  the  bank  system,  to  coordinate 
and  regulate  such  institutions  as  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  mutual  savings  banks  and  yet  we  have  in  effect 
laid  a  penalty  on  membership.  Such  institutions  outside  the 
system  can  obtain  advances  from  the  Federal  home-loan 
banks  on  any  mortgage  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  whereas  those  institutions  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  system  cannot  obtain  advances  on  a  mortgage 
insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  if  the  mort- 
gage exceeds  $20,000  or  20  years,  or  is  on  a  property  for 
more  than  four  families. 

BELL  GIVES   ANOTHER   OtTTLET  FOR   SURPLUS  FUNDS 

There  is  no  purpose  here  of  changing  tiie  function  of  thrift 
and  home-financing  institutions  to  finance  small  homes. 
The  proix)sed  legislation  authorizes  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  large  urban  communities  by  controls  which 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  are  to  establish  to  in- 
crease from  15  percent  to  30  percent  the  investm.ent  of  these 
institutions  in  multiple  construction — more  than  four-family 
homes — giving  them  more  of  an  outlet  for  their  surplus 
funds.    There  is  no  other  change  in  lending  practice. 

EVXN   THIS   PRO^TSION   IS   LIMITED   UNDER  THE   BILL 

State-chartered  member  institutions,  almost  double  in 
number  to  Federals,  are  regulated  entirely  by  their  State 
charters.  What  this  legislation  does  is  allow  them  to  use 
their  mortgages  on  multiple  dwellings  as  collateral  for  credit 
from  the  bank  system.  But  that  credit  only  means  more 
money  for  the  building  of  one-  to  four-family  homes,  not 
more  multiple  dwellings,  for  the  limits  of  the  State  statutes 
on  such  construction  still  prevail, 

SECXTRITY   FOR  SMALL  SAVER 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  savings  to 
those  of  small  and  moderate  incomes — and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  They  are  a  primary  safeguard  against  hard  times,  a 
bulwark  against  fear  and  panic  which  always  hold  the  threat 
of  turning  a  mild  depression  into  a  catastrophe.  The  small 
saver  has  always  taken  the  rap  in  economic  crises.  A  Fed- 
eral Reserve  study  shows  that  in  a  group  of  closed  banks, 
70  percent  of  those  with  deposits  of  $100,000  or  more  with- 
drew them  before  suspension.  There  was  only  a  negligible 
reduction,  however,  in  the  balances  to  the  credit  of  those 
with  less  than  $200  on  deposit. 

NATIONAL    CREDIT    TO    BE    DRAWN    UPON    TO    PRESERVTI    SOUND    ASSETS 

Of  the  51.000.000  savings  accounts  in  this  country,  65 
to  75  percent  are  in  amounts  less  than  $1,000  and  be- 
tween 30  and  40  percent  are  less  than  $100.  Obviously 
these  are  the  accounts  of  people  who  have  scrimped 
from  small  earnings  to  create  some  safeguard  against  un- 
foreseen difiBculties.  Those  small  savers  who  have  turned 
to  savings  and  loan  associations  do  not  look  upon  their  ac- 
counts as  checking  accounts  and.  as  I  have  said  before,  there 
is  no  intention  of  giving  the  institutions  to  which  they  have 
entrusted  their  funds  the  liquidity  of  commercial  banks. 
But  those  institutions  should  be  kept  in  operation  to  the 
point  where  the  savings  they  hold  can  be  of  use  to  their 
owners  at  a  time  of  urgent  need:  those  institutions  should 
be  able  to  draw  upon  the  national  credit  to  preserve  their 
own  sound  assets  and  allow  them  to  extend  leniency  to  their 
own  debtors  in  times  of  stress. 

HOME   OWNERSHIP   ENCOURAGED 

Here  we  come  to  a  vital  point.  Savings  and  loans  associa- 
tions and  other  thrift  institutions  are  in  the  business  of 
financing  smaU  homes.  They  want  to  see  every  person  wtio 
holds  a  mortgage  eventually  own  his  or  her  home.  They 
want  to  extend  leniency  in  troubled  times;  they  know  the 
character  of  the  American  home  owner  and  know  that,  given 
a  chance,  he  always  comes  through.  But  an  institution 
which  does  not  have  a  reservoir  of  credit  can  be  compelled 
by  the  forces  of  a  panic  or  depression  to  seize  the  assets — 
the  homes — of  its  most  trustworthy  borrowers.  The  re- 
sources of  the  present  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  are 
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able  to  care  for  any  ordinary  emergency,  but  It  is  the  fear 
that  worse  may  come  that  turns  an  ordinary  emergency 
into  an  extraordinary  one — and  disaster.  The  very  knowl- 
edge that  back  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
stands  a  buyer  for  its  debentures  to  tide  over  any  kind  of 
economic  upheaval  well  might  prevent  many  threatened 
upheavals. 

If  this  legislation  passes,  the  regional  banks,  with  a  market 
for  their  debentures,  would  have  an  ample  supply  of  funds 
to  serve  their  member  institutions  in  any  crisis.  And  those 
member  institutions  would  not  be  forced  to  foreclose  on  bor- 
rowers they  know  are  good  borrowers  because  they  fell  a 
few  months  in  arrears. 

Think  what  this  means.  Think  back  to  1933.  when  fore- 
closures mounted  to  1,000  a  day,  when  the  home  owners 
of  an  entire  nation  were  in  distress  and  saw  their  homes 
go  to  the  block  through  circumstances  over  which  they  had 
no  control.  Recall  what  happened  then.  Congress  created 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  which  granted  $3,000,- 
000.000  in  loans  to  a  million  home  owners.  It  took  from 
banks  and  trust  companies  defaulted  mortgages  totaling 
nearly  a  billion  dollars;  from  savings  and  loan  associations 
mortgages  totaling  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars; from  mortgage  and  insurance  companies  mortgages 
totaling  hundreds  of  millions  more. 

To  those  mortgaged  home  owners  whose  loans  it  refinanced 
It  gave  a  breathing  sj)ell.  To  the  institutions  it  made  liquid 
through  the  purchase  of  defaulted  mortgages,  it  gave  a  chance 
to  give  other  home  owners  a  breathing  spell.  And  what 
happened?  The  home  owners  came  back.  Today,  of  the  mil- 
lion home  owners  refinanced  by  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  itself — the 
average  2  years  delinquent  on  both  principal  and  interest  and 
more  than  that  on  taxes — more  than  700,000  are  well  on 
their  way  to  the  debt-free  ownership  of  their  homes.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  others  are  still  making  payments, 
which  mean  that  they  too,  will  come  through.  More  than 
50.000  have  repaid  their  loans  in  full. 

All  they  needed  was  a  chance.  The  Government  gave  them 
that  chance  and  they  came  through. 

NINETEEN    HUNDRED    AND   THIRTY -THREE    EXPERIENCE   PROX'ES    NECESSITY 

FOR  THIS   LECUJLATION 

Had  laws  which  exist  today,  supplemented  by  the  amend- 
ments before  us  now.  been  on  the  books  in  1933.  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  a  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 
For  this  legL^lation  provides  the  very  basis  for  the  breathing 
spell  which  the  Government  gave  through  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  in 
the  heart  of  the  depression.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Congress 
which  enacted  the  legislation  that  pulled  this  Nation  from 
the  brink  of  disaster  through  vital,  constructive  social  meas- 
ures can  fail  to  see  in  the  amendments  before  us  a  part  of  the 
goal  toward  which  we  have  been  moving  for  the  past  6  years. 

PROPOSALS    IN    THIS    BILL   PART   OF   BROAD    ADMINISTRATION    PROGRAM 

The  proposals  which  are  before  us  to  liberalize  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  to  make  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  savings  banks  and  cooperative 
banks  and  homestead  associations  better  able  to  serve  their 
purpose,  are  not  merely  legislation  peculiarly  helpful  to  those 
institutions.  They  are  part  of  the  great,  broad  program 
which  this  administration  has  been  fostering  for  6  years. 
They  are  part  of  the  social-security  program,  which  is  the 
keystone  of  the  New  Deal.  Let  me  read  a  paragraph  from 
the  House  report  on  the  Social  Security  Act: 

The  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  marked  a  new  era. 
the  Federal  Government  accepting  for  the  first  time  responsibil- 
ity for  providing  a  systematic  program  of  protection  against  eco- 
nomic and  social  hazards.  Though  admittedly  not  perfect  or 
all  Inclusive,  the  Security  Act  did  embrace  the  broadest  pro- 
gram for  social  security  ever  launched  at  one  time  by  any  gov- 
ernment. 

SOCIAL    SEC  U  KIT  T     ACT    GREAT    BLESSING    TO    PEOPLE 

Through  the  Social  Security  Act,  you  provided  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  perhaps  the  most  forward  step  for  social 
security  ever  undertaken;  you  provided  pensions  for  the 
aged:  you  provided  aid  for  the  blind.  But  your  program 
for  social  security  did  not  rest  in  that  act  alone;  in  reality 


It  started  6  years  ago  and  the  record  shows  the  greatest 
volume  of  constructive  social  legislation  ever  enacted  by  any 
nation  in  as  short  a  period  of  time. 

FARMERS   AND    HOME    OWNERS    HELPED   BY    ADMINISTRATION 

Through  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  you  went  to  the 
rescue  of  farmers  and  stockmen;  its  functions  reached  from 
Intermed'ate  credit  banks  to  emergency  feed  and  stock  loan 
offices.  Through  Resettlement  and  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, you  sought  to  aid  Impoverished  people  who 
faced  a  hopeless  future.  Through  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  you 
turned  to  aid  the  distressed  urban  home  owners  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

INVESTORS    PROTECTED 

You  established  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  forever  safeguard  the  small  investor  from  the  debauchery 
and  wild  speculation  which  marked  the  days  before  the 
crash  in  1929;  you  said  by  law  that  the  money  markets  of 
the  Nation  were  accountable  to  the  people  themselves.  You 
established  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  by 
which  the  Government  guaranteed  that  the  savings  of  the 
small  investor  would  be  secure.  The  result  was  that  billions 
of  dollars  in  savings  flowed  back  into  the  Nation's  thrift 
and  home-financing  institutions.  There  are  other  billions 
still  hoarded  that  will  return  to  the  savings  and  investment 
field  as  the  public  is  reassured  by  such  legislation  as  that 
before  us  now. 

ANOTHER    STEP    TO     ASSURE     FUTURE     SECURTTT 

You  provided  work  for  those  who  were  able  to  work  bui 
who  could  not  find  employment  in  private  industry.  You 
provided  care  for  those  incapable  of  supporting  themselves. 
You  decreed  that  no  one  should  starve  in  a  land  of  plenty. 
You  looked  to  the  future  and  established  a  wage  and  hour 
law  that  would  be  a  step  up  toward  a  decent  livelihood  for 
everyone.  All  of  these  things — aid  to  the  aged,  the  blind, 
the  jobless,  the  helpless,  the  impoverished  farmer  and  the 
distressed  home  owner,  and  the  investor — were  but  steps 
toward  social  security  in  its  broadest  sense.  And  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  now  is  nothing  but  another  step  in  a  coherent 
program  which  will  assure  further  security  for  the  whole 
Nation  in  the  crises  we  may  face  in  the  future. 

No  one  segment  of  this  country  can  prasper  and  another 
wither.  If  the  great  commercial  banking  system  fails,  the 
smaller  financial  systems  will  fail,  too.  And  if  the  second- 
ary banking  structure  fails,  the  home-mortgage  market  of  the 
Nation  crashes,  down  will  come  the  great  commercial  banks, 
too.  But  we  have  bolstered  the  commercial  banking  struc- 
ture to  a  point  where  it  in  itself  is  almost  impregnable.  The 
task  that  lies  before  us  is  to  make  other  institutions  just  as 
secure. 

PAST    ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF    FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANK    BOARD 

In  considering  these  proposals  to  broaden  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  itc  conduct  of  its  agen- 
cies— the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations — it  is  both  desirable  and  necessary 
to  survey  its  past  accomplishments  and  fully  outline  its 
activities. 

Prior  to  1932,  savings  and  loan  associations,  savings  banks, 
and  insurance  companies  had  no  central  reservoir  of  credit 
upon  which  they  could  call,  either  for  expansion  of  their 
activities  in  good  times,  or  for  protection  in  emergencies. 
Consequently,  in  periods  of  severe  economic  depression,  as 
you  know,  they  were  obliged  to  drastically  curtail  the  ex- 
tension of  further  credit,  to  place  restrictions  on  with- 
drawals— thereby  working  hardships  on  the  small  savers 
whose  funds  were  in  their  care — and,  when  the  storm  broke 
in  the  last  depression,  to  resort  to  wholesale  foreclosures. 

The  bank  system  was  established  in  1932.  It  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  1933,  however,  that  it  really  began  to 
function.  Operating  through  12  regional  home-loan  banks 
located  in  key  cities  throughout  the  country,  the  system  now 
included  in  its  membership  nearly  4.000  savings  and  loan 
associations,    homestead    associations,    cooperative    banks. 
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mutual  savings  banks,   and  life-insurance  companies   with 

assets  of  about  four  and  one-half  billions.     Through  their 

^      membership  in  this  national  system,  these  institutions  now 

,        are  able  to  obtain  funds  from  the  Federal  home-loan  bank  of 

k__    their  particular  district  on  the  security  of  home  mortgage 

"^'collateral,  either  on  a  long-term  or  a  short-term  basis. 

Realizing  that  many  localities  in  the  country  were  handi- 
capped by  an  inadequate  supply  of  mortgage  funds  and  even 
by  a  complete  absence  of  any  kind  of  thrift  and  home- 
financing  institutions.  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1933  au- 
thorized the  bank  board  to  organize  and  charter  local  thrift 
and  home-flnancing  Institutions  to  be  known  as  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations— in  conamunities  not  properly 
served.  Provision  also  was  made  for  conversion  to  Federal 
charter  of  any  State -chartered  institution  which  prefeiTed 
that  status.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  1,400  such 
Federals,  about  half  of  which  were  newly  established  in 
response  to  the  request  of  communities  needing  mortgage 
facilities;  the  remainder  are  Institutions  previously  operating 
under  a  State  charter  which  saw  in  the  Federal  charter  a 
new  opportunity  and  necessary  means  to  improve  public 
confidence. 

The  Federals  operate  under  policies  which  follow  those  of 
the  soundest  practices  evolved  over  100  years  of  building  and 
loan  experience.  Typical  of  these  practices  are  the  use  of  the 
low  interest  rate,  long-term,  direct-reduction  loan,  through 
which  a  home  builder  advances  nearer  to  debt-free  home 
ownership  through  each  monthly  paj^ent;  the  absence  of 
membership  fees,  bonuses,  commissions,  and  other  hidden 
charges;  the  adoption  of  standardized  methods  of  account- 
ing and  appraisal,  and  the  elimination  of  a  fixed  rate  of 
return  on  share  investments. 

The  growth  of  the  bank  system  has  been  phenomenal. 
By  the  end  of  1933.  2.087  institutions  were  enrolled,  with 
assets  of  $2,610,000,000.  By  the  end  of  1938  there  were 
3.951  member  institutions,  with  as'iets  of  over  $4,432,000,000, 
representing  four  and  a  half  million  Investors.  The  12 
regional  banks  have  advanced  $506,000,000  at  various  times 
to  their  member  Institutions — $348,000,000  of  which  has  been 
repaid — In  a  period  of  desultory  business  activity.  There  is 
a  vast  reserve  awaiting  prosperous  times. 

In  1934  Congress  established  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  Approximately  2.100  member 
institutions  of  the  bank  system  now  have  their  accounts 
insured  up  to  $5,000.  protecting  two  and  a  quarter  million 
inve.stors.  All  Federals  must  carry  this  insurance;  other 
eligible  institution.*-  may  carry  It.  Progressive  State-char- 
tered institutions  of  the  savings  and  loan  type  are  being 
added  year  by  year.  The  Insurance  Corporation,  operat- 
ing on  the  income  of  Its  reserves  alone,  has  had  only  in- 
finitesimal losses. 

Yet  it  brought  a  new  public  confidence  In  the  Institutions 
to  which  It  has  given  protection.  It  Is  enabling  them  and 
their  Investors  to  build  up  a  social-security  program  of  their 
own. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Bank  Board  without  reviewing  the  record  of 
this  $3,000,000,000  Corporation,  one  of  the  Bank  Board's 
agencies,  for  Its  influence  has  been  permanent  on  the  home- 
flnancing  field. 

SSCONS    AKD   THniD    MORTGAGES    SWEPT   AWAT 

The  story  of  the  manner  In  which  it  has  rehabilitated 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  borrowers  already  has  been  briefly 
told.  But  its  full  benefits  are  legion.  It  established  a  5-per- 
cent interest  rate  and  was  the  most  powerful  influence  in 
lowering  all  interest  rates  in  the  construction  field.  It  popu- 
larized the  direct-reduction  loan,  which  progressive  savings 
and  loan  associations  had  sought  to  establish  for  a  century. 
It  swept  away  the  second  and  third  mortgages  on  the  homes 
it  refinanced  and  sounded  the  death  of  those  mortgages, 
with  their  extortionate  interest  rates  and  fees.  It  spent  or 
directed  the  spending  of  $130,000,000  for  the  Improvement 
of  homes,  to  make  them  sound  security  and  sound  values 
for  resale.  It  cleared  up  tax  delinquencies  of  its  borrowers 
throughout  the  Nation. 


HUGE   SAVING   IN    INTEREST 

It  has  been  published  that  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  has  saved  its 
borrowers  $175,000,000  on  Interest  alon^-the  difference  be- 
tween its  5-percent  rate  and  that  borrowers  were  paslnj  on 
their  original  contracts.  In  reality  it  has  saved  those  bor- 
rowers over  $500,000,000  In  interest.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
interest  on  the  second  and  third  mortgages  carried  by 
H  O  L.  C  borrowers,  had  they  persisted  over  the  last  5 
years,  would  have  cost  them  $262,000,000.  The  H.  O.  L.  C, 
in  refinancing.  Induced  mortgage  holders  to  reduce  their 
claims  some  $200.000.000 — a  direct  saving  to  the  borrowers — 
and  the  interest  on  that  $200,000,000  over  5  years  would  have 
been  $70,000,000.  Add  these  to  the  $175,000,000  and  you  have 
the  almost  unbelievable  sum  above. 

THIS   BOX    DESERVES   OVERWHELMING   ENDOESZUENT   OT  CONGRISS 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  because  they  all  are  wrapped 
up  in  the  program  of  social  security,  of  which  this  program 
is  a  part.  It  is  clear  that  the  Bank  Board  supervises  a  group 
of  agencies  which  serve  the  smaU  savers— who  are  also  the 
small  home  owners — of  the  Nation  in  a  way  in  which  no 
other  institution  can  serve  them.  It  has  become  a  vital  force 
in  the  Nation's  finance,  the  Nation's  economy,  its  life. 

This  Institution  already  is  established.  Its  fimctlons  closely 
affect  the  lives  of  perhaps  20.000,000  people— the  famUies 
of  four  and  a  half  million  investors  and  one  and  a  half 
million  borrowers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  million  H.  O.  L.  C. 
borrowers,  many  of  whose  loans  probably  some  day  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  member  institutions  of  the  bank  system, 
as  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  gradually  liquidates. 

An  institution  that  vitally  affects  the  lives  of  20.000.000 
people  deserves  all  the  consideration  this  Congress  can  give. 
You  have  created  the  new  era  which  serves  the  aged,  the 
blind,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  men  and  women  and  children 
In  the  ordinary  walks  of  life— the  era  of  social  security.  Tlie 
legislation  before  us  now  affects  them  all.  It  calls  for  and 
deserves  an  overwhelming  endorsement  of  this  Congress, 

CHAIRMAN  JOHN  H.  FAHKT 

In  any  discussion  of  the  achievements  of  the  National 
Government  in  bringing  more  security  to  its  people,  it  is 
only  just  that  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  public 
figures  who  have  so  administered  the  laws  passed  by  this 
Congress  as  to  make  them  instruments  of  social  progress. 
So  far  as  any  one  man  can  represent  the  achie\'ements  of 
an  institution.  John  H.  Fahey.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  fulfills  that  role. 

From  the  time  he  accepted  office  imdcr  this  administra- 
tion, he  has  inspired  the  organizations  he  head...  These 
Include  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  He  not  only  lias  won  the  faith 
of  this  Congress  as  an  executive  but  lias  created  a  public 
confidence  In  his  leadership  which  extends  even  into  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  opposed  much  of  the  social  legis- 
lation which  this  administration  has  sponsored.  He  brought 
with  him  to  public  office  the  trust  of  both  civic  and  bu-siness 
leaders  of  the  Nation;  he  has  preserved  and  enlarged  that 
trust  while  winning  the  complete  faith  of  those  who  first 
knew  him  in  the  position  he  now  holds  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  three  major  Federal  agencies. 

So  long  as  the  Government  can  draw  into  its  ranks  such 
men  as  Mr.  Fahey  and  continue  to  conrmiand  their  services 
at  a  financial  sacrifice  in  the  development  of  the  social  pro- 
gram It  is  seeking  to  establish,  all  of  us  can  have  faith  in 
its  ultimate  success. 

It  Is  probably  true  that  every  great  achievement  is  but 
"the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man."  Certainly  all  the 
social  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  into  law  under 
President  Roosevelt  bears  the  indelible  imprint  of  his  high 
Idealism  and  social  philosophies.  But  so  diverse  have  been 
the  achievements  under  his  leadership  that  they  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  loyal  and  efficient  aid 
of  the  outstanding  men  he  has  been  able  to  bring  to  the 
Nation's  service. 

John  H.  Fahey  stands  high  on  the  roster  of  such  men 
who  have  given  their  intelligence,  ability,  courage,  and  faith 
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in  behalf  of  better  government  in  the  past  few  years,  and  I 
take  pride  in  paying  a  tribute  to  him  In  which  I  know  the 
great  majority  In  both  Houses  of  this  Congress  can  sincerely 
join. 

The  Real-Estate  Situation 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17,  1939 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  some  of  the 
things  that  the  so-called  housing  program  is  doing  to 
the  real-estate  market  In  southern  California,  so  far  as 
vacancy  and  occupancy  factors  are  concerned,  and  par- 
ticularly where  the  down  payments  on  the  purchase  of 
property  and  following  monthly  payments  thereon  are  less 
than  the  amounts  asked  for  rental  units;  and  further,  to 
ask  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  such  property  as  apartments 
and  Individual-income  units  when  they  become  vacant  and 
unoccupied  due  to  this  program? 

Under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Southern  California  Business  Review,  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Business  Research  of  the  University  of  California, 
relating  to  this  subject: 

I  Prom  the  Southern  California  Business  Review  for  June  1939) 
The  Real-Estate  SrruATioN 

Increasing  vacancy,  weakening  rental  structure,  and  extraordi- 
nary Inducements  to  buyers  are  causing  a  more  serious  and  perhaps 
more  slcepllcal  attitude  toward  the  real-estate  market  in  southern 
California.  Perennial  optimists  are  showing  some  signs  of  hysteria, 
while  early  birds  in  ranks  of  the  pessimists  are  beginning  to  be 
heard  from  In  increasing  numbers.  We  may  anticipate  our  con- 
clusion of  this  paper  by  saying  that,  on  the  whole,  real  estate  In 
the  Los  Angeles  area  is  sound;  that  weakness  shows  only  In  case* 
that  generally  have  Indicated  lack  of  strength  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  or  In  uneconomic  expansion;  and  that  anyone  who 
has  used  reasonable  care  and  Intelligence  In  his  real-estate  invest- 
ment has  little  to  fear  from  the  real-estate  situation  Itself.  Im- 
pingements upon  the  real-estate  market,  as  presstires  on  any  other 
market,  caused  by  taxation,  political  maneuvering,  or  governmental 
activities  generally,  are  beyond  reasonable  anticipation  or  control 
and  must  be  considered  ordinary  hazards  of  the  day.  Reasonable 
care  with  respect  to  them  Is  not  materially  different  from  the  cau- 
tion which  must  be  exercised  with  respect  to  them  In  any  business 
operation. 

Persons  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  In  the  real-estate  business 
are  not  different  from  other  businessmen.  They  must  do  business 
on  the  stage  which  has  been  set  for  them.  Confldence  In  the 
ability  of  those  directly  and  Indirectly  engaged  In  the  construction, 
sale,  and  financing  of  real  estate  and  its  improvements  means 
confldence  In  the  market.  They  can  merit  confldence  only  as 
long  as  they  keep  In  mind  the  economic  welfare  of  the  communHy. 
Economic  welfare  does  not  Imply  Idealistic  schemes  of  social  re- 
demption, although  none  will  deny  that  our  social  progress  Is 
largely  dependent  upon  economic  reconstruction.  Perhaps  we 
have  gone  too  far  In  trying  to  create  real -estate  values.  Such 
values  are  economically  founded  only  In  cases  where  they  are 
appreciated  to  the  extent  that  they  will  be  paid  for  by  production 
of  wealth;  they  cannot  be  paid  for  by  a  higher  appreciation  of  life 
and  living,  a  deeper  social  consciousness,  or  any  such  Intangibles, 
no  matter  how  desirable  they  may  be. 

Confldence  In  real-estate  men  and  the  real-estate  market  does 
not  come  as  the  result  of  anyone  trying  to  do  good.  It  comes  from 
the  very  practical  and  somewhat  prcsalc  ambition  to  satisfy  the 
economic  needs  of  a  community  with  a  profit  to  all. 

Our  difficulties  In  the  Improvement,  sale,  and  flnancini?  of  real 
estate  occur  with  some  regularity  and  with  alarming  frequency. 
The  real-estate  business  often  takes  on  the  manner  of  a  crusade, 
working  up  Into  a  high  pitch  and  then  going  Into  a  state  of  col- 
lapse for  awhile.  We  are  likely  to  oversubdlvlde,  overbuUd,  and 
oversell,  and.  after  glutting  the  market,  wait  for  something  else 
to  happen  to  encourage  starting  the  process  all  over  again  We 
do  not  consume  land  and  we  use  up  buildings  very  slowly;  yet  we 
attempt  to  Improve  and  sell  land  and  buildings  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  consumed  and  must  be  resupplied  in  the  same  fashion  as 
bread. 

Although  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  had  some  rather 
violent  handling  during  the  last  few  years,  it  still  compels  ob- 
servance. If  vacancy  of  apartment  houses  is  Increasing,  perhaps 
we  had  better  not  build  too  many  more  of  them.    II  single-family 


houses  are  not  In  demand,  perhaps  we  had  better  not  encourage 
further  construction  here.  These  seem  to  be  self-evident  truths, 
but  shouting  them  from  the  housetops  a  decade  ago  did  little  good. 
Residential  or  commercial  vacancy  In  the  Lds  Angeles  area  Is  not 
alarming,  but  It  Is  higher  than  It  was  last  year  In  the  city  as  a 
whole.  In  good  districts,  however.  It  Is  not  materially  higher;  but 
the  number  of  strong  rental  areas  Is  somewli;tt  smaller,  and  some 
of  the  areas  that  are  classified  as  strong  are  shrinking  in  size. 
Offsetting  this,  some  districts  have  been  developed  within  the  year 
that  show  indications  not  only  of  economic  strength  but  of  con- 
tinued economic  growth. 

APARTMENT   HOUSES 

Apartment  houses  In  somre  parts  of  Los  Angrles  are  very  definitely 
affected  by  the  addition  of  single-family  units,  and  because  of  what 
appear  to  be  very  low  occupancy  costs  of  new  single-family  houses, 
which  may  be  purchased  under  unbelievably  liberal  terms,  a  great 
deal  of  capital  Invested  In  apartment  houses  Is  being  placed  in  se- 
rious Jeopardy.  The  situation  Is  not  universal,  but  has  affected 
many  apartment  districts.  The  result  of  this  exodus  of  many 
apartment  tenants  into  single-family  hovises.  where  down  pay- 
ments are  little  more  than  a  month's  rent  and  monthly  payments 
are  apparently  le.ss  than  apartment  rentals,  has  had  the  effect  of 
materially  reducing  apartment  rents  and,  of  course,  has  Increased 
apartment  vacancy. 

A  carefully  planned  raid  on  capital  Invested,  In  multiple-family 
occupancies  in  particular,  could  not  have  Ijeen  more  effectively 
designed  than  the  promotion  program  which  had  led  to  what  In 
many  cases  Is  said  to  be  100-percent  financing  of  single-family 
homes.  Vacancy  In  apartments  has  more  than  doubled  In  the 
last  year,  and  rentals  are  off  about  15  percent  from  last  year's 
level. 

It  Is  only  about  10  years  since  a  wave  of  apartment  building 
caused  a  difficult  situation  with  respect  to  rents  and  vacancies. 
Today,  capital  Invested  In  apartment  houses  is  threatened  by 
what  appears.  In  many  cases,  to  be  uneconomic  expansion  In 
single-family  residences. 

Another  factor  which  Is  particularly  ImpKjrtant  at  the  present 
time  Is  the  throwing  onto  the  rental  market  of  large-scale  hous- 
ing projects.  In  the  Los  Angeles  territory  one  70-acre  project  Is 
said  to  provide  for  1.102  families  In  143  Identical  buildings.  With 
an  already  alarming  apartment  vacancy,  particularly  In  older 
houses.  Investors  In  apartment  property  cannot  help  viewing 
the  situation  with  considerable  alarm. 

Mass  multiple  housing  may  be  some  relief  for  the  tenement  prob- 
lem m  some  cities,  but  our  method  of  solving  It  may  be  only  the 
provLslon  of  larger  tenements  and  a  more  serious  tenement  problem 
a  few  years  hence.  It  may  be  that  Government  beneficence  li 
providing  us  today  with  tenements  for  1050,  some  located  in  area* 
where  tenements  have  heretofore  been  unknowti. 

LAROC-SCAUE   HOtJBlNO 

It  Is  conceivable  that  advocates  of  some  of  our  socially  progres- 
sive plans  In  large-scale  housing  projects  may  be  overshooting  their 
marks,  assuming  that  they  have  any  specific  or  definite  goals  In 
providing  a  different  kind  of  housing  for  the  "underprivileged  class." 
In  some  of  the  larger  eastern  cities  where  people  have  been  trafis- 
ferred  from  tenements  to  apartment  structures  of  modem  type, 
which  are  purported  to  have  been  designed  and  built  especially  to 
fill  the  needs  of  the  very  low  Income  classes.  It  has  been  apparent 
from  time  to  time  that  the  "social  design"  of  the  new  structures 
has  led  to  the  Inclusion  of  physical  facilities  which,  because  of 
either  their  elaborate  nature  or  their  lack  of  specific  utility,  are 
very  frequently  unappreciated  by  many  of  the  tenants.  In  some 
cases,  for  example,  bathtubs,  seems  to  have  a  greater  utility  for 
coal  storage  than  for  more  conventional  uses.  Beautiful  texture 
plaster  walls  may  frequently  be  covered  with  decorations  that  cer- 
tainly would  not  pass  muster  at  an  Interior  decorators'  convention, 
and  fine  hardwood  fioors  often  show  excessive  wear  and  tear  of 
Junior's  toys  and  father's  hobnails. 

Tenants  who  recently  moved  In  were  very  happy  with  their  new 
quarters,  but  old  tenants  who  had  survived  a  few  "low  cost"  rental 
payments  and  who  were  satisfied  that  the  visitor  was  a  disinter- 
ested third  party,  not  Identified  with  the  landlord  or  mortgagee, 
not  Infrequently  confessed.  If  they  spoke  the  English  language,  that 
they  had  to  spend  too  much  time  keeping  the  new  home  clean 
(clean  is  a  relative  term)  and  very  much  missed  their  old  neigh- 
bors and  the  easy  congeniality  of  the  tenements  from  which  they 
had  moved.  Some  of  them  were  Irked  by  house  rules  and  "people 
trying  to  make  tis  change  our  way  of  living."  Attractive  and.  In 
many  cases,  elaborate  housing  programs  had  usually  provided  excel- 
lent living  quarters,  but  In  many  cases  It  appeared  to  have  robbed 
people  of  their  homes,  of  an  environment  In  which  they  could  live 
easily,  without  obligation  or  without  Irksome  restraint,  and  had 
started  them,  as  one  of  the  tenants  said,  "on  the  way  to  being  not 
more  than  a  potted  plant — pretty,  poked  at,  and  not  able  to  see  any- 
body you  cared  enough  atxiut  to  pull  out  of  a  fire." 

Elimination  of  slums  where  they  exist  Is  indeed  a  commendable 
objective  to  which  eleemosynary  and  perhaps  even  governmental 
organizations  might  well  devote  their  attention.  However,  social 
reformation,  so  far  as  the  layman  may  observe,  is  not  likely  to  be 
accomplished  overnight  nor  Is  It  a  matter  which  essentially  begins 
with  or  depends  primarily  upon  housing.  This  view  may  not  coin- 
cide with  the  opinions  of  all  experts  In  social  affairs;  in  fact,  par- 
ticularly In  the  East,  there  seems  to  be  a  more  or  less  prevalent 
notion  among  some  who  have  given  considerable  study  to  the 
housing  problem  that  the  major  portion  of  crime  could  l>e  elim- 
inated, reasonably  high  levels  of  cultiu^  achievement  gained,  and 
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rtandards   of    public   health    Infinitely    ImproTed   by    providing    • 

'^^Ts^'s  nSt'aS'  aue^pfto  Justify  or  to  mate  any  sort  of  defer^ 
for  ufe  old  flretrap  tenement  which  existed  but  which  have  been 
Sadualiron  the  way  to  elimination  during  the  la«\15  °r  20  yeare. 
Manv  of  these  tenement  houses  have  long  since  lived  their  de- 
nriJiable  lives,  even  though,  because  of  factors  frequently  beyond 
?Jmrol  of  the  owners,  thise  particular  dweUlngs  cannot  be  razed 
ind  replied  bv  safer  and  more  modern  buildings.  It  is  possible 
that  it  would  b^  much  better  to  Uke  any  general  rehousing  pro- 
eram  In  easy  stages  which  would  permit  some  social  evolution 
StSr  than  to  try  socially  to  -save"  the  so-called  underprivileged 
classes  overnight  by  moving  them  into  quarters  which  might  be 
considered   elaborate   by   people   in   fairly   good   financial    circum- 

Furthermore,  few  of  the  major  housing  projects  which  have 
started  with  the  idea  of  provldlns;  low-co6t  housing  are  really  cheap 
BO  far  as  rental  is  concerned.  The  tenants  themselves  might  not 
be  payin''  all  the  rent,  much  of  which  may  be  coming  out  of  the 
pockets  of  taxpayers.  t>ecause  of  tax-exemption  provisions  Justi- 
fied on  the  somewhat  nebulous  grounds  that  public-health  costs, 
relief  costs,  etc  .  will  be  reduced  because  of  better  housing.  Where 
housing  projects  are  placed  on  lands  that  are  "donated  or  that 
are  acquired  on  lease  agreements  ^^ith  repurchase  contracts  or  by 
similar  methods,  even  though  financing  may  be  arranged  with 
little  difficulty  and  with  Government  cooperation,  the  apparent 
barcaln  may  not  be  at  all  genuine.  .^      „^    ^ 

Government  aid  in  such  projects  is  not  a  gift  in  Itself.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  nothing  to  give.  It  can  only  take  away  from  those 
who  produce  and  give  produced  wealth  to  others.  The  rather 
popular  Idea  which  has  gained  credence  during  the  past  few  years, 
that  Government  Is  a  great,  beneficent,  value-creating  instltut  on 
has  permeated  the  housing  program  as  much  as  any  other  activity 
When  any  branch  of  the  Government  "gives"  tax  exemption.  It 
Is  simply  shifting  the  tax  load  from  hhe  exempted  Institutions  to 
others  which  do  not  enjoy  the  "gift." 

VVhen  capital  expenditures  are  made,  even  though  repayment  is 
provided  for  in  such  a  short  time  as  20  years,  the  theory  Is  some- 
times advanced  that  other  expenditures,  such  as  those  for  relief, 
will  be  somewhat  cvirtalled.    Apparently  it  is  admltud  that  relief 
and  Government  "giving"  are  not  temporary  expedients  but  per- 
manent   Government    policies.      Special    Government    indulgences 
are  not  offered  for  the  purpose  alone  of  providing  persons  on  relief 
with  housing  facilities.     Some  of  these  large-scale  projects  which 
provide   facilities  for   whicli   rent.s   are  from   $12  to  $18   per   room 
per  month  are  not  unusual     Without  doubt  many  of  these  major 
construction  projects  are  well  Justified     Lack  of  vacancy  in  houses 
of  this  type  seems  to  Indicate  that  they  are  needed,  for  the  pres- 
ent  at  least-  and  In  some  communities  they  are  finding  a  definite 
reception  In  the  rental  market.     What  Is  becoming  of  the  houses 
that  the  tenanU  of  these  newer  projects  have  lately  vacated  is  not    , 
definitely  known.     No  doubt  some  of  them  have  been  absorbed  by    | 
the  next  lower  rental  group.     It  would  seem  logical  that  general    | 
shifting   into  the   more   elaborate   types   of   houses   where   rentals 
average   as   much   as  $15   per   room   would   release,   step   by   step, 
many  units  at  prices  which  would  not  be  prohibitive  to  people  in 
moderate  circumstances  who.  In  their  turn,  would  release  living 
quarters  at  renUls  which  might  be  paid  by  the  very  low  Income 
classes.     Urban  experience  in  this  country  thus  far  has  indicated 
this  sort  cf  progre.sslcn  in  manv  instances. 

Such  an  orderly  process,  however,  lacks  the  glamour  of  a  social 
or  political  crusade  Tax  requirements  under  It  would  not  be  so 
great,  even  though  substantial  reductions  in  taxes  collected  on 
properties  having  reduced  rentals,  becaue  of  downward  transition, 
would  likely  be  more  than  offset  by  additional  taxes  received  from 
new  houses  of  the  $10  or  $15  per  room  rental  class. 

THE    UrroEKPRTVUXCH)    CLASSES 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  we  determine  Just  who  the  under- 
privileged classes  are  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  It  may 
be  the  people  on  relief  The  underprivileged  may  be  those  who  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  house  to  live  in  which  some  of  us  believe 
they  should  occupy.  Certainly  with  the  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  free  education  offered  day  and  night  by  various  city.  State, 
and  Federal  Government  agencies  to  people  of  all  Intellectual 
levels  and  ages,  the  luiderprlvlleged  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
uneducated. 

Some  middle-class  people  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  are  now 
the  underprivileged  class,  because  they  have  to  pay  out  so  much 
cf  their  rather  hard-earned  Income  that  they  themselves  have  had 
to  forego  many  of  the  comforts  and  amenities  of  life  in  order  to 
provide  these  comforts  to  those  who  may  not  be  nearly  so  appre- 
ciative and  anxious  to  enjoy  them.  Perhaps  in  the  housing  cam- 
paign we  have  an  illustration  of  the  rewards  of  being  under- 
privileged, and  some  members  of  the  middle  class  may  be  looking 
forward  with  anticipation  to  the  time  when  they  themselves  can 
be  underprivileged  and  can  participate  In  the  benefits  rather  than 
pay  the  bill  for  social  and  economic  uplift. 

BINGLK-FAMILT    HOtJSES 

Most  ot  the  Interest  in  the  so-called  housing  problem  seems  to 
be  centered  on  providing  new  houses.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
In  many  communities  a  definite  need  exists  for  houses  ranging  In 
price  from  $2,000  or  $2,500  to  $4,000.  Easy  money  is  available  for 
construction,  but  perhaps  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  far  more 
serious  housing  problem  than  we  have  ever  faced  when  we  con- 
sider what  is  to  become  of  occupancies  now  being  vacated  by  thos« 
moving  into  these  new  houses.     Some  of  the  housing  propaganda 


received  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
population  Is  living  in  hovels  or  tents.  However,  we  all  know  that 
for  the  most  part  we  are  not  short  of  housing,  but  many  people 
are  dissatisfied  with  cerUin  types  of  houses.  In  many  cases  those 
convinced  that  they  should  have  a  better  house  have  no  economic 
means  of  providing  that  house.  Therefore,  a  social  rather  than  an 
economic  Justification  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  present 
building  program  mvist  be  developed.  .^       ^  ,         * 

Sinele-famlly  residences  should  never  be  considered  as  invest- 
ments When  a  man  buvs  a  house  for  $5,000  and  sells  it  for  $6,000. 
assuming  that  he  paid  and  received  reasonable  market  prices  In 
each  case,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  difference  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  dollar  between  the  time  of  his  purchase  and 
the  time  of  sale  would  more  than  offset  any  ^parent  profit  he 
may  have  made.  This  is  not  Intended  as  an  argument  against  the 
purchase  or  the  owning  of  a  single-family  hou.se.  A  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  expenditures  of  a  family  may  be  assumed 
to  be  commercially  profitable  or  even  necessary.  The  pleasures 
and  satisfactions  or  the  amenities  of  home  ownership  in  most 
cases  where  they  can  be  afforded,  far  outweigh  the  costs.  How- 
ever, a  great  many  people  who  can  ill  afford  them  are  influenced  to 
buy  their  own  homes  or  to  buy  better  homes. 

The  purchase  of  a  home  on  the  installment  plan  Implies  con- 
tinuance of  income,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  more  speculative 
quantity  in  economic  society  today  than  prospective  earned  in- 
come With  millions  unemployed,  a  man  miist  indeed  have  an 
asstired  position  who  will  pay  over  his  entire  accumulated  savings 
and  enter  Into  a  contract  for  10,  15.  or  20  years  to  pay  out  a 
specified  sum  each  month  on  a  home.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  necessity  of  paying  rent  is  quite  as  real  as  tnat  of  buying  a 
house,  but  rent  levels  fluctuate  with  business  conditions  and, 
when  times  are  bad.  rents  are  lowered.  When  times  are  good.  It 
Is  true,  rents  go  up:  but  It  is  In  times  of  relatively  great  pros- 
perity that  a  large  proportion  of  installment  home  purchases  are 
made,  so  that  monthly  payments  are  more  nearly  comparable  to 
high-rent  levels  than  to  low-rent  levels.  When  times  get  bad  and 
Installment  payments  cannot  be  met,  usually  foreclosure  takes 
place.  In  any'  event,  the  full  purchase  price  of  a  house,  plus 
interest,  must  be  paid:  and,  even  if  it  is  deferred,  it  remains  a 
considerable  obligation  which  must  be  liquidated  or  all  equity 
may  be  lost. 

Certainly  no  one  who  can  afford  to  buy  a  house  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  doing  so,  and  certainly  no  one  who  has  reasonable 
prospects  of  continuing  Income  need  fear  to  enter  into  an  install- 
ment  agreement.     On   the    other   hand,   families   who   have    been 
renting  houses  and  who  are  expecting  to  move  Into  better  quar- 
ters than   they  have  ever   had   before,   cannot   afford   to  overlook 
the  fact  that  maintenance  costs  of  single-family  residential  prop- 
erty are  rather  high.      Furthermore,  if  everyone  in  the  neighbor- 
hood does  not  properly  maintain  his  house,  both  on  the  exterior 
and  on  the  interior,   not   only   is  his   Investment   but   everyone's 
I    Investment  in  the  neighborhood  Impaired.      There  are  some  dis- 
tricts   in    Los    Angeles,    and    perhaps    In    every   large    conununlty. 
where  even  a  minor  dip  in  the  present  business  trend  or  a  further 
decline  in  real  estate  values  would   leave  owners  of  record  with 
I    practically  no  equities  In  their  holdings;   that  is,  real  estate  has 
I    been  sold  In  certain  Instances  and   in  some   areas  at  such  high 
1    levels  and  under  such  liberal  terms  that  In  some  cases  prospective 
equities,  which  might  not  be  paid  for  with  the  down  payment  and, 
In  addition,  3  or  4  years  of  Installments,  were  liquidated  the  day  the 
new  owners  moved  in. 

The  effect  of  this  kind  of  home  ownership  Is  one  which  should 
Interest  the  average  businessman  far  more  than  the  real-estate 
man.  because  the  real-estate  agent  makes  a  commission  on  every 
sale,  no  matter  whether  the  sale  is  economically  made  or  not. 
However,  the  merchant  selling  shoes,  clothing,  and  many  other 
consumers'  goods,  even  food,  finds  his  customers"  purchases  shrink- 
ing with  alarming  rapidity  when  house  payments  take  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  the  family  income.  It  might  be  argued  thrt 
the  man  who  gets  the  payment  will  spend  with  the  merchant  Just 
as  much  as  or  more  than  the  person  who  bought  the  hoiise  and 
whose  currently  expendable  Income  is  reduced  by  the  obligation  of 
installment  payments.  If  this  statement  is  true,  It  has  no  statisti- 
cal verification. 

Wage  and  Hour  Code 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOLTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17,  1939 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  to  an  extension  of 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HoBBs],  which  appears  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
or ession.^l  Record,  page  325,  under  the  title,  "Wage  and 
Hour  Code." 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  states  that  the  "major 
premise"  of  a  prepared  statement,  which  I  released  for  news- 
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paper  publication  on  July  1,  Is  fallacious.  However,  a  study 
of  the  arguments  presented  by  my  esteemed  colleague  con- 
vinces me  that  the  purpose  and  intent  of  my  statement  to  the 
press  has  been  misunderstood  and  I  take  this  first  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  up  this  apparent  misunderstanding. 
My  colleague  states: 

Most  respectfully  I  submit  to  the  Members  of  this  Hovise  and 
to  the  Nation — no  matter  what  may  be  their  views  with  respect 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  wage-hoiir  bill  or  Its  administra- 
tion— that  any  citizen  Is  entitled  to  exercise,  without  criticism, 
the  right  of  fiee  speech  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Most  assuredly,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  in  everything  he  has  to  say  about 
freedom  of  speech. 

Freedom  of  speech  Is  the  breath  of  life  and  sustaining 
power  of  democracy,  and  I  believe  as  strongly  and  passion- 
ately in  its  preservation  as  I  believe  in  the  preservation  of 
democracy  itself.  Thus,  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  my 
colleague  Insofar  as  he  aflBrms  his  devotion  to  the  right  of 
free  speech,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

But  in  my  statement  to  the  press  I  merely  contended  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  repre- 
sent only  8  percent  of  the  Nation's  textile  industry,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  those  two  States  were  not  in  a  position  to  voice 
the  sentiment  and  opinions  of  public  officials  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  South,  representing  45.1  percent  of  the  textile 
industry.  It  was  not  my  contention  that  these  two  Gov- 
ernors did  not  have  the  right  to  testify  at  the  Atlanta  hear- 
ing on  textile  waces  and  hours. 

It  is  my  wish  to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  that 
I  did  not  challenge  the  right  of  these  two  Governors  to  testify 
at  the  Atlanta  wage-hour  hearings.  Ra'^^her,  I  would  defend 
them  in  their  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech.  In  this 
matter  I  would  take  the  position  once  stated  by  a  great  author 
who  is  reported  to  have  said,  "I  wholly  disapprove  of  what 
you  say  but  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it." 

It  was  in  the  exercise  of  my  right  of  free  speech  that  I 
released  this  statement  to  the  press,  pointing  out  that  while 
the  Governors  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  representing  only 
8  percent  of  the  textile  industry  of  the  Nation,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  wage-hour  law  would  prove  disastrous  to  the 
text;l3  industry  of  the  South,  public  officials  in  the  two  Caro- 
linas  had  not  expre.<;sed  the  same  viewpoint. 

I  feel  that  the  public  good  is  best  served  when  matters  such 
as  this  are  brought  to  liglit,  and  in  that  spirit  I  wish  to  assure 
my  colleague  of  my  respect  for  the  position  which  he  takes, 
as  I  am  sure  he  will  respect  the  position  I  take. 


Americanism  and  What  It  Means 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17,  1939 


ESSAY  BY  ARLENE  CRANBALL 


It  must  be  founded  upon  human  liberty,  a  guaranty  of  life,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Liberty  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  It  also  involves  a  deep-seated  belief  In  the  integrity  of  tboM 
who  are  given  the  governing  power. 

One  .should  be  honest  In  his  beliefs  and  defend  his  country  and 
take  its  oaths  without  hesitancy.  It  should  be  a  quality  in  human 
nature  that  is  willing  to  a.ssijme  the  responsibility  of  doing  things 
uncomplainingly  and  without  protest. 

We  should  be  able  to  say  "our  country"  with  a  meaning.  StUl 
"our  country,"  however  bounded  or  described,  cherished  In  our 
hearts,  to  be  defended  by  aU  our  hands. 

God  did  ndt  make  us  the  mightiest  human  force  of  all  time 
simply  to  feed  smd  die.  He  has  made  us  the  civilization  that  we 
may  minister  civilization  and  be  true  Americans. 

I  cling  to  American  Ideas  because  they  are  mine  by  heritage — 
a  heritage  enriched  by  the  blood  of  our  God-fearing  forefathers, 
who  fought  and  died  to  make  their  country  safe.  These  men  had 
their  country's  safety  deep-rooted  in  their  hearts,  as  religion  finds 
its  roots  in  the  individual  soul. 

Arlene  Crandall  (age  13), 

Gardcna  Baptist  Church. 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  print  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  a 
13-year-old  student  of  the  high  school  in  which  I  have  been 
a  social-science  instructor  for  the  past  10  years. 

This  essay  was  produced  imder  the  sponsorship  of  John 
GhoLson  in  connection  with  the  Americanism  program  being 
put  on  among  the  young  people  of  the  Gardena  < Calif.) 
Baptist  Church.  Both  Mr.  Gholson  and  Miss  Crandall,  I 
feel,  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  splendid  contribution. 

Miss  Crandall's  essay  follows: 

Americanism — what  a  great  word!  One  could  not  write  all  It 
means  because  of  its  greatness.  It  does  not  mean  alone  that  we 
are  Americans,  but  takes  In  all  humanity — those  who  are  loyal, 
both  to  God  and  country;  those  who  love  their  country  with  love 
great  enough  to  give  their  lives  to  defend  It. 


The  Purposes  and  Constitutionality  of  the  Juvenile 

Delinquency  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   ALEXANDER   HOLTZOFP 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Alexander  Holtzoff.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gteneral 
of  the  United  States,  before  the  judicial  conference  for  the 
fourth  circuit,  held  at  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C, 
Thursday,  June  8,  1939: 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  which  I  greatly  appreciate  to  be 
requested  to  Bddress  this  august  assembly.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ences for  the  Fourth  Circuit  are  justly  famed  for  their  constructive 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  administration  of  Justice.  They 
are  pomted  to  as  a  model  by  all  persons  Interested  in  law  reform. 
The  attainments  of  the  senior  circuit  Judge  in  this  field  are 
likewise  acclaimed  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  must  confess,  hovever.  that  plctised  as  I  was  at  Judge  Parker's 
suggestion  that  I  should  discuss  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Federal  Juvenile  Dellnqviency  Act  before  this  conference,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  with  considerable  trepidation  that  I  accepted  his 
invitation,  for  this  Is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  addressed  as 
large  a  group  of  Judges  as  I  am  facing  this  morning. 

Juvenile  delinquency  constitutes  one  of  t^e  most  vital  and 
troublesome  problems  In  the  field  of  criminology.  It  has  been 
generally  realized  that  many  a  Juvenile  offender  can  be  rehabili- 
tated and  saved  from  a  life  of  crime.  If  he  can  be  properly  dealt 
with  and  received  suitable  giiidance  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
career.  This  end  can  hardly  be  achieved,  however,  in  the  publicity 
of  a  formal  court  proceeding  which  brands  the  youth  as  a  criminal 
and  by  permitting  him  to  mingle  with  hardened  criminals  in  the 
depressing  atmosphere  of  the  prison. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  States  began  one  by  one  to  enact 
laws  providing  a  special  Informal  procediire  for  the  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquents.  The  result  has  been  that  in  the  course  of 
time  47  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  enacted  Juvenile 
delinquency  acts  in  one  form  or  another.  Wyoming  is  the  only  ex- 
ception. The  principal  objectives  of  such  legislation  are  the 
segregation  of  Juveniles  from  older  criminals,  informal  hearings 
In.stead  of  public  trials,  liberal  use  of  probation,  and  the  placing 
of  Juveniles  In  private  homes  and  Institutions  other  than  prisons. 
Experience  has  proven  that  the  community,  as  well  as  the  Indi- 
vidual, is  benefited  by  this  approach  to  the  problem  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  Federal  Government  stood  In  Isolation  and  until  June  1938 
continued  to  try  Juveniles  accused  of  Infractions  of  the  law  in 
the  same  manner  as  adult  crlmlnstls. 

In  June  1938  the  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act.  The  bill  was  drafted  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  was  passed  at  Its  Instance  within  a  few  weeks  after  Its  intro- 
duction, without  a  dissenting  voice — so  convinced  were  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  the  desirability  of  this  legislation. 

The  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  became  law  on  June  16, 
1938  (52  Stat.  764;  U.  S.  Code,  title  18,  sees.  921-929).  It  Is  a 
beneficent  piece  of  legislation,  enacted  with  a  view  of  ameliorating 
in  respect  to  Juveniles  the  formal  procedure  of  the  criminal  court, 
reducing  to  the  minimum  the  detention  and  commitment  of 
Juveniles  In  penal  and  correctional  institutions  Intended  for  adult 
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cffender..  and  eliminating  the  rtlgma  of  crl"^^^*^ ,? /^SSn2 
JuvenUes  that  attaches  as  a  result  of  a  conviction  1^*5^°^^- 
nroceedina  It  was  Intended  by  the  act  to  permit  Informal  pro- 
SS^s^n  chambers  to  super^le  a  formal  trial  In  open  court; 
jrio4  'the^mmltment  of  the  Juvenile  to  a  public  or  prlvat* 
aiencv  other  than  a  penal  or  correctional  Institution  and  to 
S5Se  for  the  releaae  ot  the  Juvenile  on  parole  at  any  time. 
^~n  order  to^achleve  these  ends,  which  are  regarded  by  progressn/e 
penologists  and  students  of  the  psychology  of  youth  as  being 
Ky  titrable.  It  was  necessary  to  render  it  possible  to  proceed 
aSt  JuveuUei  without  an  indictment  by  a  grand  Jury  or  trial 
bl  oeUt  jury  It  was  recognized,  however,  that  a  minor  was 
surrounded  by  the  same  constitutional  guaranties  as  an  aduJt, 
and  that  consequently  without  his  cooperation  and  ronsent  the 
informal  procedure  contemplated  by  the  act  could  not  be  invoke^ 
Accordingly  the  act  provides  that  a  Juvenile  delinquent  may  be 
nrosecuted  under  it  only  with  his  own  consent,  given  In  writing 
bef(jre  a  Judge  If  such  consent  is  not  granted,  recourse  would  be 
had  to  the  tisual  form  of  procedure  by  indictment,  and  the  trial 
would  have  to  be  conducted  before  a  Jury. 

The  following  Is  a  summarj-  of  the  provisions  of  the  act: 
Section  1  defines  "Juvenile"  as  a  person  17  years  of  age  or  under, 
and  "Juvenile  delinquency"  as  an  offense  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  committed  by  a  JuvenUe  and  not  punishable  by  death 
or  life  imprisonment.  ,  ..         ^      .*v. 

Section  2  provides  that  whenever  any  JuvenUe  Is  charged  with 
any  offense  within  the  above-mentioned  category  he  shall  be  prose- 
cuted as  a  Juvenile  delinquent.  If  the  Attorney  General  so  directs 
and  the  accused  consents.  In  such  event,  the  prosecution  Is  to  be  : 
by  Information  on  the  charge  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  no 
prosecution  Is  to  be  instituted  for  the  specific  offense  alleged  to 
have  been  committed.  The  consent  of  the  Juvenile  is  to  be  given  , 
In  writing  before  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  cognizance  of  the  offense,  "who  shall  fully  apprize  the  Juve- 
nile of  his  rights  and  of  the  consequences  of  such  consent." 

Section  3  confers  Jurisdiction  on  United  States  district  courts 
to  try  Juvenile  delinquents,  and  provides  that  for  such  purpose  the 
court  may  be  convened  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  district,  In 
chambers  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  trial  should  be  without  a  Jury. 
Section  4  provides  that  If  the  court  finds  the  Juvenile  guilty 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  it  may  place  hlra  on  probation  or  commit 
him  to  the  custody  of  the  attorney  general,  who  may  designate 
any  public  or  private  agency  for  the  custody,  care,  subsistence, 
education,  and  training  of  such  Juvenile. 

Section  5  relates  to  the  detention  of  the  Juvenile  pending  a 
hearing  and  makes  provision  for  his  confinement  under  circum- 
stances which  would  permit  his  segregation  from  adults. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to 
contract  with  various  agencies  for  the  custody  of  Juvenile  delUi- 
qucnts. 

Section  7  permits  the  release  of  a  Juvenile  delinquent  on  parole 
at  any  time. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  act  Is  con-stltu- 
tlonal.  It  has  been  suggested  that  It  may  contravene  the  provi- 
sion of  the  firth  amendment  that  "no  person  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  Infamotis  crime,  unless  on  a 
presentment,  or  Indictment  by  a  grjmd  Jury."  It  Is  submitted  that 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  procedure  under  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act  may  not  be  Invoked  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Juvenile,  which  necessarily  implies  a  waiver  of  prosecution 
by  Indictment,  there  Is  no  Invalid  Infringement  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  Juvenile. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  will  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

(1)  A  person  accused  of  a  crime  may  waive  prosecution  by 
Indictment  and  consent  to  prosecution   by   information. 

(2)  A  minor  may  waive  any  constitutional  guaranty  or  protec- 
tion surrounding  his  trial.   In   the  same  manner  as  an   adult. 

The  Constitution  surrounds  every  person  accused  of  a  crime 
with  certain  guaranties  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  him  against 
a  conviction  without  a  fair  trial  and  an  opportxmlty  to  defend 
himself  In  the  manner  regarded  as  fundamental  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Jurisprudence.  All  of  these  privileges  are  found  In  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  amendments.  That  of  trial  by  Jury  Is  also  In- 
cluded In  article  in.  section  2.  clause  3  of  the  Constitution.  In 
every  Instance  In  which  the  Supreme  Coiu"t  has  had  occasion  to 
pass  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  defendant  might  waive 
one  of  these  guaranties,  it  has  answered  the  query  In  the  af- 
firmative, on  the  ground  that  the  provisions  under  consideration 
confer  personal  privileges,  rather  than  constituting  limitations 
on  the  framework  of  Government. 

Thus.  It  has  been  held  that  the  following  constitutional  privi- 
leges of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  may  be  waived  by  him: 

Trial  by  Jury.  Pattern  v.  Unttcd  States  (281  U.  S.  276). 

Protection  against  double  Jeopardy  Trono  v.  United  States  (199 
U.  S.   521,   534). 

Prlvlleee  against  self-incrimination.  United  States  v.  Murdoch 
(284  U.  S.   141.    148). 

Protection  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  Segurola 
v    United  States   (275  U.  S.   106). 

The  right  of  confrontation  with  witnesses.  Diaz  v.  United 
States  (223  U.  S.  442.  450-451). 

The  right  to  have  assistance  of  counsel,  Johnson  v.  Zerhst  (304 
U.  S.  458.   465. 

In  Patton  v.  United  States,  at  pages  296.  297.  298.  the  Court  made 
the  following  observations: 

"The  record  of  English  £ind  colonial  jurisprudence  antedating  the 
Constitution  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  evidence  that  trial  by  Jury 


In  criminal  cases  vras  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment as  distinguished  from  a  right  or  privilege  of  the  accused.     On 
the   contrary,   it   uniformly  was  regarded    as   a   valuable   privilege 
bestowed  upon  the  person  accused  of  crime  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding him  against  the  oppressive  power  of  the  king  and  the 
arbitrary  or  partial  Judgment  of  the  court.     Thus  Blackstone.  who 
held  trial  by  jury  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  such  esteem 
that  he  called  It  'the  glory  of  the  English  law.'  nevertheless  looked 
upon   it  as   a   'privilege,'   albeit  the   most  transcendent   privilege 
which  any  subject  can  enjoy." 

,  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  it  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  simply  were  Intent  upon  preserving  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  accused. 
,  .  •  •  •  •  • 

"Upon  this  view  of  the  constitutional  provisions  we  conclude 
that  article  III,  section  2,  is  not  Jurisdictional,  but  was  meant  to 
confer  a  right  upon  the  accused  which  he  may  forego  at  his  elec- 
tion. To  deny  his  power  to  do  so.  Is  to  convert  a  privilege  InvO 
an   Imperative  requirement." 

Whether  the  guaranty  against  prosecution  except  by  indictment 
is  Ukewlse  a  privilege  that  may  be  waived,  has  never  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Supreme  Court.  No  reason  appears  discernible, 
however,  for  dlstingut-hing  this  privilege  from  all  the  other  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  enumeration  of  constitutional  guaranties 
to  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  case.  If  a  trial  by  Jury  is  a  privilege 
which  the  accused  may  waive,  rather  than  a  part  of  tlie  govern- 
mental structure  which  no  one  may  touch.  It  cannot  be  perceived 
why  the  same  is  not  true  of  indictment  by  a  grand  Jury.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  from  the  standpoint  of  a  defendant  a  trial 
by  Jury  Is  of  much  greater  importance  than  indictment  by  grand 
Jury.  If  the  former  may  be  waived,  why  not  the  latter?  It  Is  a 
palladium  of  our  liberties  which  we  derive  from  the  English  fore- 
bears of  this  country,  and  which  have  been  transplanted  into  the 
United  States  and  embodied  in  its  Constitution.  At  best,  both 
should  be  treated  as  being  on  a  par. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  Federal  cases  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject undpr  consideration.  In  United  States  v.  Gill  (55  F.  (2)  399 
(D.  C.  N.  Mex.)).  Judge  Phillips,  after  comprehensively  discussing 
the  matter,  concluded  that  indictment  by  a  prand  Jury  could  be 
waived  by  a  defendant.  He  ruled  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Patton  case,  supra,  which  held  that  a  trial  by  Jury 
might  be  waived,  should  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  defendant  might  forego  prosecution  by  a  grand  Jury. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  other  constitutional  guar- 
anties might  be  waived,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  distinction 
between  the  one  under  discussion  and  the  other  guaranties  provided 
for  defendant's  benefit. 

The  only  other  Federal  case  on  this  point  appears  to  be  Ex  parte 
McClusky  (40  Fed.  71  (C.  C.  Ark.  1889) ),  in  which  a  contrary  rettilt 
was  reached.  The  cotirt  In  that  case,  however,  argued  that 
neither  trial  by  Jury  nor  Indictment  by  grand  Jur^-  might  be 
waived.  As  indicated  above,  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Patton  case 
has  since  held  that  a  defendant  may  consent  to  a  trial  without  a 
Jtiry.  Moreover,  the  court  In  the  McClusky  case  predicated  its  con- 
clusion on  the  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Cancemi  v.  People  (18  N.  Y.  128),  which  held  that  the  defendant 
In  a  criminal  case  might  not  waive  trial  by  Jury.  In  the  Patton 
case,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  (p.  302)  cited  the  Cancemi  case 
and  declined  to  follow  it.  The  inest.npable  conclusion  Is  that  Ex 
parte  McClusky  must  be  regarded  as  neither  binding  nor  persuasive. 
Two  States — New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — have  held  that  the 
accused  might  waive  Indictment  by  grand  Jtxry  and  consent  to 
prosecution  by  Information.  The  New  Jersey  Court  of  E'rrors  and 
Appeals  in  Edwards  v.  State  (45  N.  J.  L.  419).  discussed  this  point 
at  length  and  reasoned  that  since  other  constitutional  rights 
might  be  waived  by  the  accused,  no  reason  could  be  perceived  for 
precluding  him  from  dispensmg  with  indictment  by  a  grand  Jury. 
A  similar  result  was  reached  in  Commonwealth  v.  Francies  (250 
Pa.  496). 

The  only  State  in  which  a  statute  permitting  the  accused  to 
waive  indictment  has  been  held  Invalid  appears  to  be  New  York. 
People  ex  rel  Battista  v.  Christian  (249  N  Y.  314).  The  court 
based  Its  reasoning  In  large  part  on  the  rule  of  the  Cancemi  case 
(18  N.  Y.  128.  supra),  which,  as  heretofore  stated,  held  that  the 
accused  might  not  waive  a  trial  by  Jury.  As  noted  above,  however, 
the  Supreme  Court  referred  to  the  Cancemi  decision  in  the  Patton 
case,  but  declined  to  follow  it.  In  view  of  this  circumstance,  it 
would  seem  that  People  ex  rel  Battista  against  Christian  cannot  be 
regarded  as  persuasive  in  a  Federal  coiirt. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  conclusion  Is  Inevi- 
table that  the  right  not  to  be  prosecuted  except  by  Indictment  by 
a  grand  Jury  Is  a  constitutional  guaranty  for  the  benefit  of  the 
accused,  and  Is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  other  constitutional 
privileges  extended  to  him;  and  that  since  other  constltut.\onal 
privileges  may  be  waived  by  the  defendant,  it  follows  that  indict- 
ment by  grand  Jury  may  likewise  be  dispensed  with  by  his  consent. 
The  authorities  unanimously  and  indisputably  support  the 
proposition  that  a  minor  accused  of  a  crime  may  waive  ar.y  of 
his  constitutional  rlghLs  or  privileges.  For  example,  he  may  waive 
a  trial  bv  Jury.  People  v.  Fisfier.  303  111.  430.  434;  People  ex  rel 
Sammons  v.  Wandell  (N.  Y.).  21  Hun.  615;  Gordon  v.  State.  89 
Tex.  Crlm.  59. 

In  People  v.  Fisher,  supra,  the  court  observed  that  when  an 
Infant  who  has  reached  the  age  of  criminal  capacity,  which  under 
the   Illinois  law  was   fixed   at   10   years,   "stands   chained   w;th  a 
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crime,  he  api>ears  and  defends  In  person,  or  by  attorney,  the  same 
as   an   adult." 

In  People  ex  rel  Sammons  v.  Wandell  (N.  Y.)  supra,  the  court 
remarked  that  an  Infant's  "right  to  elect  the  mode  of  trial  Is  an 
Incident  to  the  right  to  defend  In  person."  In  Fuktinaga  v.  Terri- 
tory of  Hauaii,  33  F.  (2d)  396  (C.  C.  A.  9th).  a  minor  was  con- 
victed of  murder.  On  appetil  from  the  Territorial  courts  of 
Hawaii,  he  urged  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  being 
confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him.  guaranteed  by  the  sixth 
amendment.  In  discussing  the  contention  that  a  minor  could 
not  waive  such  rights.  Judge  Wilbur  remarked: 

"No  authority  is  cited  to  support  that  prop>osltlon,  and  it  is 
believed  that  none  can  be  foimd.  There  is  nothing  In  this 
proposition     •     •     •." 

Similarly,  it  has  been  held  that  statutory  rights,  such  as  the 
privilege  of  being  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  of 
a  list  of  witnesses  and  Jurors,  or  the  privilege  of  adducing  witnesses 
In  mitigation  of  the  offense,  after  a  plea  of  guilty,  may  be  waived 
by  a  defendant  who  is  an  Infant.  Hartley  v.  People  (156  111.  234. 
240):   People  v.  Crooks  (326  111.  266,  273). 

After  all.  we  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  from  a  minor,  and  yet  a 
plea  of  guilty  Is  a  waiver  of  his  right  to  any  trial  whatsoever. 
If  a  minor  may  waive  a  trial  completely,  certainly  he  may  waive 
any  component  of  It.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  a  minor  may  waive  the  right  not  to  be  prosecuted,  except  by 
indictment,  as  well  as  the  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury. 

Ineluctable  logic  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  not  to  be 
prosecuted  except  by  Indictment  is  a  right  that  may  be  waived,  and 
that  a  minor  may  waive  his  constitutional  guaranties  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  adult.  Consequently,  the  possible  objections  that 
have  been  suggested  to  the  validity  of  the  act  can  be  completely 
met,  and  hence  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  must  be 
regarded  as  constitutional. 

Before  closing  my  remarks.  It  may  perhaps  be  of  Interest  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  the  operation  of  the  act  during  the  short 
time  that  it  has  been  in  existence.  It  became  law  on  Jvme  16.  1938. 
The  following  statistics  show  the  part  that  it  has  played  In  dealing 
with  Juvenile  offenders  in  the  Federal  courts  between  July  1.  1938. 
and  May  1,  1939.  During  that  period  the  total  number  of  Juvenile 
offenders  apprehended  by  the  Federal  authorities  on  Federal  charges 
aggregated  1,127.  Of  this  number  347  were  diverted  to  local  au- 
thorities; 339  were  prosecuted  under  the  old  or  regular  procedure; 
while  441  were  handled  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act.  Of 
the  last-mentioned  number.  246.  or  slightly  more  than  half,  were 
placed  on  probation;  81  were  committed  to  Federal  reformatories; 
58  were  committed  to  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys;  42 
were  committed  to  State  and  local  correctional  institutions;  7 
were  committed  to  noncorrectlonal  schools;  and  7  were  placed  In 
foster  homes. 

In  conclusion  may  I  express  to  you.  Judge  Parker,  and  to  the 
other  Judges  present,  my  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing this  conference  and  my  gratification  at  the  Interest  that 
has  been  evinced  by  all  of  you  In  this  very  Important  subject. 
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Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted.  I  submit  herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  July  14,  1939: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Jtily  14.  193S1 

"MT    FRIENDS       *       *       *" 

"FYom  the  beginning  I  have  believed  that  this  automatic, 
inflexible  embargo  (on  arms  exports  to  belligerents)  Is  a  great 
mistake;  that  it  places  the  United  States  in  a  false  position; 
that  In  the  end  It  will  prove  dangerous  to  our  peace." 

"This  act  has  automatically  placed  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
nations,  some  of  them  possibly  our  future  enemies,  the  decision  as 
to  with  whom  this  country  shall  carry  on  some  of  Its  trade  and. 
commerce." 

"In  case  of  a  European  war,  we  shou'd  see  ovirselves  penalizing 
only  the  democracies.  The  only  certain  results  would  be  an  out- 
burst of  popular  feeling  which  would  force  Congress  to  drop  the 
embargo.  •  •  •  Such  a  change  of  rules  during-  the  cotirse  of 
the  war  would  almost  Inevitably  mean  our  own  involvent." 

"If  wholesale  attack  were  made  upon  women  and  children  by 
the  deliberate  destruction  of  cities  from  the  air,  then  the  Indigna- 
tion of  the  American  people  could  not  be  restrained  from  action." 

"I  fear  for  Americas  ability  to  stay  out  of  a  prolonged  war." 


Is  this  President  Roosevelt  speaking?  No.  The  quotations  come 
from  five  Republicans,  In  the  following  order:  Representative 
James  W.  Wadsworth  (Republican.  New  York),  former  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  former  Undersecretary  of  SUte  Wil- 
liam R.  Castle,  Herbert  Hoover,  and  Alf  M.  London. 

Foreign  policy  is  not  a  partisan  Issue. 


South  Dakota's  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
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or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OK  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    HARLAN    J.    BUSHFIELD,    GOVERNOR    OF 
SOUTH  DAJIOTA.  JULY  2.   1939 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  in 
these  remarks,  the  address  by  the  Honorable  Harlan  J.  Bush- 
field.  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  at  the  nftieth  anniversary 
ceremonies  of  the  State  at  the  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial. 
July  2.  1939: 

Five  short  decades  have  passed  since  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  solemn  enactment,  declared  South  Dakota  to  be  a  sover- 
eign State  and  a  new  star  was  bom  in  our  national  firmament. 

Fifty  years  crammed  with  action,  accomplLshment,  and  fulfill- 
ment. The  storms  of  adversity  have  beaten  upxjn  the  unbowed 
heads  of  our  people  since  that  memorable  event,  but  so,  too,  has  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity,  of  rich  crops,  and  of  success  shed  its 
beneficent  rays  upon  our  State. 

We  have  had  occasional  blizzards.  So  has  New  York  City. 
We  have  had  drought  and  flights  of  grasshoppers,  mortgage  fore- 
closures, and  hard  times,  but  California  has  had  all  of  these, 
with  earthquakes  thrown  In  for  good  measure.  Florida  and  New 
England  have  tropical  hurricanes  and  crop-destroying  freezes, 
and  the  Ohio  Valley  Is  In  perennial  dread  of  life-taking  and  prop- 
erty-destroying floods. 

No  State  has  a  monopoly  of  either  favorable  or  unfavorable 
conditions.  All  have  some  of  both.  Much  that  has  been  said 
of  South  Dakota  has  been  spoken  In  Jest  by  South  Dakotans. 
Westerners  like  to  relate  unbelievable  stories  of  their  weather  to 
those  who  manifest  any  slight  symptom  of  gullibility  for  the  pure 
love  of  the  story  itself,  and  are  the  first  to  repudiate  such  tales 
when  told  by  others.  New  Yorkers  may  sell  us  the  Empire  State 
Building  or  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  but  we  Just  as  easily  sell  them 
real  Indian  moccasins — made  in  New  York. 

To  understand  our  people  it  Is  necessary  to  know  something  of 
the  historical  background  that  hangs  like  a  mural  painting  against 
the  blue  of  our  far-flung  horizon. 

A    PART    OF   THZ    LOtTISIANA    PURCHASE 

We  are  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  for  which  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son paid  the  munificent  sum  of  $15,000,000.  The  flags  of  Spain, 
France,  and  England  have  flown  above  the  broad  stretches  of  our 
prairies,  lakes,  and  mountains.  The  French  explorer.  La  Verendrye. 
in  1743  planted  a  leaden  plate  beneath  a  cairn  of  stones  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  Missouri  River  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Pierre. 
Pierre  Chateau  founded  a  trading  post  there  in  1823.  Pur  traders, 
adventurers,  missionaries,  and  soldiers  have  passed  up  and  down 
the  river  highway  since  then,  leaving  their  contribution  to  the 
civilization  that  was  to  come  after  them.  Lewis  and  Clark  explored 
It.  General  Custer  gave  his  life  trying  to  conquer  its  first  In- 
habitants, the  Indians.  A  courageous,  undisciplined  crew  were 
they,  fearing  neither  man  nor  savages  and  Independent  of  all 
restraint. 

Not  until  the  fiir  and  the  buffalo  were  gone,  not  until  the  In- 
dians were  subdued,  did  men  realize  that  the  prairie  was  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  fertility.  Tlie  land,  once  the  bed  of  a  prehistoric  sea. 
Ls  underlaid  with  sweet  limestone,  making  the  soil  Incomparably 
rich.  Clean,  pure  air.  filtered  by  prairie  sunshine,  native  grasses  of 
unbelievable  nutritious  qualities  and  a  temperate  climate  fore- 
ordained this  land  as  the  home  of  fast-meatlng  cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
and  swine,  a  perfect  spot  for  an  agricultural  people. 

When  that  realization  came  to  America,  covered  wagons  filled  the 
prairie  trails.  Railroads  raced  with  each  other  to  tap  this  new 
granary  of  the  West.  Federal  land  offices  were  deluged  with  home- 
seekers.  When  the  settlers  came,  they  found  a  prairie  wilderness 
coursed  by  streams,  dotted  with  lakes,  and  crowned,  like  the  tiara 
upon  an  emerald  crown,  by  the  beautiful  Black  Hills. 

The  miracle  of  the  West  was  enacted  almost  overnight.  Towns 
dotted  the  pralne.  The  black  soil  felt  the  bite  of  the  plow.  Schools, 
churches,  and  farms  sprang  up  like  mushrooms.  Doctors,  lawyers, 
teachers,  merchants,  adventurers,  turned  farmer,  flowed  across  the 
land  like  a  tidal  wave.     Ouz  State  was  settled  almost  in  a  season. 
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That  heterogeneoxis  mixture  of  Americans,  with  diverse  train- 
ing and  viewpoints,  was  the  bedrock  upon  which  our  State  was 
Imllt.  They  did  not  know  farming,  but  that  did  not  deter  them. 
At  first  they  frittered  away  the  substance  of  huge  crop  yields  with 
no  more  than  a  scratching  of  rich  fields  that  had  lain  for  ages 
awaiting  the  plow.  But  though  they  did  not  know  how  to  farm, 
the  herlUge  cf  a  will  to  win  was  in  their  blood  from  their  pioneer 
forebears,  and  it  taught  our  settlers  how  to  tame  the  prairie. 

Today  the  traveler,  whizzing  past  prosperous,  well-built  farms 
and  towns,  upon  hard -surfaced  highways,  can  scarcely  visualize  the 
transformation  within  a  single  lifetime  of  this  empty  land  of  50 

years  ago. 

There  are  many  still  living,  some  of  them  In  this  great  audience 
tonight,  who  took  part  in  that  drama  of  the  West,  which  Wild  Bill 
Hickok.  Calamity  Jane.  Seth  Bullock,  Annie  E)orma  Tallent,  and 
other  frontier  characters  made  famous  In  legend  and  In  song. 

GIANTS   OF  THE  FRONTIER 

Rolvaag  wrote  of  Giants  In  the  Earth,  giants  of  frontier  hard- 
ship that  our  present  generation  neither  know  nor  understand. 
But  there  were  giants  upon  the  earth,  too,  giants  who  rose  above 
every  obstacle,  who  conquered  every  foe  save  death.  Those  men 
and  women  neither  asked  nor  expected  help,  and  we.  their  chil- 
dren, are  celebrating  today  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  first 
great  victory,  our  admission  to  statehood. 

Our  generation  has  had  Its  obstacles,  too.  In  addition  to  a 
world  depression  that  has  bankrupted  farmers  and  businessmen  in 
every  State,  we  in  South  Dakota  have  had  to  combat  a  plague  of 
those  who  have  advertised  our  dlfflcxiltles  to  the  wc«-ld  as  some- 
thing found  only  within  our  own  borders.  Dreamers,  too,  and 
even  one  great  Federal  bureau,  knowing  nothing  of  our  people  or 
the  resources  of  our  State,  have  published  stories  In  national  mag- 
azines and  moving  pictures  In  which,  with  trenchant  pen  and 
trick  photography,  they  have  sought  to  analyze  and  dissect  our 
State.  A  Pain  In  the  Northwest,  the  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains, 
Free  Land,  all  based  upon  misinformation  or  careless  falsehood. 
have  been  refuted  by  the  Indisputable  fact  that  South  Dakota  has 
produced,  for  years  on  end.  more  wealth  per  capita  than  any 
State  In  the  Union. 

Our  Black  Hills.  In  which  we  stand  tonight,  have  mineral  riches 
exceeding  even  those  of  the  famous  diamond  mines  of  Klmberley. 
Gold.  tin.  silver,  feldspar,  tungsten  and  bentonlte  are  all  here. 
And  In  central  South  Dakota  there  is  enough  manganese  to  supply 
the  steel  mills  of  America  for  the  next  100  years. 

Prom  the  rich,  black  soil  of  our  farm  lands  pours  a  river  of 
new  vvealih  each  year.  Poultry,  dairy  products,  livestock,  swell  the 
flood.  And  our  grain  yield  in  1938  exceeded  the  total  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Massacha"=etts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut. New  York,  New  Jersey.  California.  Oregon.  Washington. 
Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  combined.  The  Plow  That 
Broke  the  Plains?  Yes.  but  it  must  have  been  a  Paul  Bunyan 
plow  that  enabled  us  to  exceed  the  combined  grain  production  of 
15  of  our  sioter  States. 

MORE    T1IAN    MATEKIAL    WEALTH 

Out  material  wealth,  however.  Is  not  all  that  South  Dakota 
pos.sesses.  Tonight  we  stand  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rushmore 
with  that  world-famous  sculptor,  our  host  and  friend,  Gutzon 
Borglum.  Upon  the  bare  granite  face  of  the  mountain  above  us, 
his  genius  has  peeled  away  the  native  stone  to  reveal  the  faces 
of  the  four  greatest  Americans.  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  A  stupendous 
task.     An  unbelievable  accomplishment  until  you  have  seen  It. 

The  mountain,  rearing  Its  rocky  head  into  the  heavens,  has  been 
transformed.  It  Is  no  longer  Just  a  mountain,  however  beautiful 
and  awe-iusplrlng  Its  bleak  grandeur.  It  is  a  memorial,  made  so 
by  act  of  Congress,  a  national  monument,  its  like  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  upon  this  earth.  Povir  massive  heads.  60  feet 
from  chin  to  forehead  have  been  uncovered,  that  a  wondering  and 
reverent  America  may.  through  all  the  ages,  admire  and  venerate. 
It  is  the  "sliruie  of  democracy." 

But  is  something  more.  It  has  a  special  significance  to  us  In 
South  Dakota.  It  typifies  In  deathless  stone  an  idea,  a  creed,  a 
philosophy  of  life  that  I  would  like  to  convey  to  you  who  are 
assembled  here  and  to  those  who  are  listening  In  from  a  million 
hearthstones. 

Our  people,  our  fathers  and  mothers,  who  came  to  the  Dakota 
prairies  and  mountains  a  half  century  ago.  came  for  the  most  part 
with  only  their  two  hands.  Their  wealth  existed  in  sturdy  hearts 
said  unbreakable  wills.  They  met  this  savage  wilderness,  and  it 
was  savage   in  every  sense  of  the   word,  and  they   conquered   it. 

Lacking  tangible  wealth,  they  built  their  homes  from  the  prairie 
sod.  Floorless.  often  without  furniture  except  rought  bunks  for 
beds  and  a  store  box  for  a  table,  sometimes  without  water,  save 
for  that  hauled  in  barrels  from  distant  wells  or  streams,  they 
reared  their  babies  and  tilled  their  fields  with  a  laugh  upon  their 
lips  and  a  song  in  their  hearts.  Death  lurked  in  the  winter  winds, 
disaster  in  the  summer  heat.  But  those  pioneers  would  not  sur- 
render. They  had  that  within  their  toil-hardened  bodies  that 
kept  driving  them  on  and  on.  And  In  the  end  they  won.  A  great 
State  is  the  reward  for  their  fortitude  and  their  labors.  Few  of 
them  are  here  tonight  to  Join  In  the  honor  we  do  them.  But  the 
thing  for  which  they  stood,  the  thing  that  they  exemplify,  as  do 
these  great  stone  faces  above  us,  is  America.  America  with  all  It 
stands  for  of  liberty,  of  free  enterprise,  free  speech,  and  free 
religion. 


TTNDER    GOD   THE   PEOPLE   RtTLB 

"Under  God  the  People  Rule"  is  the  motto  those  men  and  women 
chose  for  our  State.  Their  lives  typify  that  motto.  When  the 
people  cease  to  rule,  or  are  put  in  governmental  fetters,  then 
America  dies.  Then  Indeed  will  the  thing  for  which  our  parent* 
stood  dlsapp)ear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  have  faith  that  the  people  of  South  Dakota,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  will  not  permit  America  to  die.  We  are  the  sym- 
bol of  llt)erty  to  all  the  world.  We  are  the  product  of  a  freedom- 
loving.  God-fearing  race  of  pioneers.  If  we  are  true  to  that  her- 
itage, if  we  are  true  to  the  mothers  who  bore  us,  we  cannot,  we 
dare  not  fall. 

South  Dakota.  I  salute  you  on  this,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  at 
your  admission  to  statehood. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  addres.s, 
entitled  "The  New  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,"  delivered  by 
me  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Station  WJSV, 
Tuesday  evening,  July  11: 

Some  weeks  ago  the  House  passed  the  so-called  Hobbs  con- 
centration-camp bill,  and  shortly  thereafter,  the  so-called  Dempsey 
alien  deportation  bill.  Coming  before  the  House  In  the  near 
future  are  a  large  number  of  other  measures,  all  antlallrn  In 
character.  And  but  a  few  days  ago,  the  Senate  Immigration 
Committee  reported  out  a  bill  which  would  suspend  for  5  years 
all  Immigration  to  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  10.000 
German  refugee  children.  Tagged  on  to  this  measure  Is  a  pro- 
vision calling  for  the  registration  of  all  aliens  in  the  United  States. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  I  am  acting  chairman. 
has  Just  reported  favorably  the  so-called  Smith  biU,  providing 
for  the  suppression  of  so-called  subversive  alien  activities.  I 
opposed  this  bill,  as  I  did  the  concentration-camp  bill,  and  helped 
in  striking  therefrom  the  provision  calling  for  the  annual  regis- 
tration and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens.  This  (Smith)  bill,  never- 
theless, contains  other  features  which  Impinge  upon  the  liberties 
of  aliens  and  citizens  alike. 

Why  this  avalanche  of  antlalien  bills?  They  smack  very  much 
of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  1798.  against  which  Jefferson 
fought,  and  which  John  Adams  and  the  Federalists  helped  sponsor, 
and  which  later  caused  Adams"  defeat  at  the  polls  by  Jefferson. 

The  antlalien  movement  now  prevalent  In  the  United  States  13 
based  upon  propaganda  as  Hitler  defines  It,  namely,  the  "art"  of 
using  lies  perpetually  repeated  to  produce  hate.  Its  proponents  are 
the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  Salem  witch  burners,  of  the 
"Know-nothings,"  who  "pogrommed"  Irish  Catholics  and  burnpd 
convents  In  1850.  of  the  American  Protective  Association  of  1890, 
who  hounded  the  German  Catholics, -of  the  Ku  KIux  Klan  of  1927, 
who  persecuted  Negro.  Jew.  and  Catholic.  They  are  the  Moseleys. 
the  Prltz  Kuhns.  and  the  Pelleys.  They  and  their  kind  want  to 
Americanize  everyone  but  themselves.  However,  I  say  they  but 
spit  in  the  wind,  and  thus  spit  on  themselves. 

I  v/arn  my  listeners  of  the  horrors  and  dangers  prevalent  in  the 
pattern  which  is  gradually  being  drawn  and  filled  in  by  the  intro- 
duction and  the  advancement  of  these  bills.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  on  these  bills.  I 
have  served  with  them  for  years.  They  are  high-minded  gentle- 
men, but  I  fear  they  are  enthusiastically  misguided. 

You  listeners  should  be  awakened  to  the  sense  of  your  responsi- 
bility In  this  regard.  This  pattern  is  of  fascistlc  design  and,  if 
unchecked,  will  mean  the  gradual  destruction  of  our  Jeffersonlan 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  repression  of  our  civil  and  political  llbe.-ties. 

One  of  these  new  alien  and  sedition  bills,  e.  g..  makes  it  a 
crime  to  advise,  counsel,  or  solicit  any  member  of  the  Army  or 
Na\-y  of  the  United  States  to  disobey  the  laws  or  regulations 
governing  the  Army  or  the  Na^-y,  or  to  disobey  the  orders  of  a 
la-s-ful  superior,  or  to  publish  or  distribute  written  matter  to 
the  same  effect.  These  words  sound  laudable;  It  is  well  to  scotch 
naval  or  military  sedition.  But  we  must  carefuUy  examine  those 
words  and  see  how  far  they  go.  The  bill  is  so  broad  and  indef- 
inite that  It  threatens  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
on  all  matters  affecting  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  For  example, 
a  recent  resolution  by  the  Methodist  Church  concerrung  pacifism, 
would  come  within  that  ban  and  would  bring  down  on  its  authors 


severe  punishment.  A  pronouncement  against  the  use  of  troops 
in  a  strike;  a  plea  for  more  airplanes,  might  be  construed,  under 
this  bill  we  are  discxissing,  as  advice  to  disobey  some  Army  regula- 
tion. Any  endeavor  to  amend  such  a  bill  so  as  to  limit  to  acts 
willfully  directed  to  persons  known  to  be  members  of  the  Army 
or  the  Navy,  or  any  effort  to  clarify  the  language  of  this  measure, 
would  bring  down  upon  the  head  of  such  critic  condign  criticism. 
So  fierce  is  this  alien  hysteria  that  one  Is  branded  as  a  Com- 
munist if  he  attempts  to  advocate  changes  In  such  bill.  One 
hesitates  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  measure — so  great  is  the 
present  antlalien  temp>er  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  But  in 
truth  and  in  fact,  the  testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee indicated  that  there  is  no  danger  of  military  disaffection. 
Such  provision,  which  is  Incidentally  included  in  the  Smith  bill, 
Is  founded  upon  a  fear  which  is  not  real.  There  is  no  danger  of 
disaffection  in  our  Army  or  Navy  for  which  our  present  laws  are 
not  adequate. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Smith  bill  would  cause  deporta- 
tion of  any  alien  who  believes  in,  or  is  a  member  of,  an  organiza- 
tion which  in  effect  advocates  any  forceful  change  of  government 
for  the  United  States.  This  would  cause  the  deportation  of 
any  alien  who,  at  the  time  of  his  application  for  admission  to  the 
United  States,  or  at  any  time  theretofore,  was  a  memljer  of  the 
Communist  Party,  This  provision  is  retroactive,  and  therefore,  if 
an  alien  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  any  time  after 
his  admis.slon  to  this  country,  no  matter  how  short  the  duration 
such  memt>ershlp  may  have  been,  he  could  be  deported.  Many 
men,  during  a  strike,  as  a  result  of  bewilderment  and  confusion, 
or  the  persuasive  powers  of  radical  leaders,  have  joined  radical 
groups.  These  men  have  subsequently  disavowed  such  affiliation. 
Y'et,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith  bill,  they  could  be  ripped 
out  of  the  bosom  of  their  families  and  sent,  God  only  knows 
where!  It  is  such  measures  that  add  to  the  fuel  of  communism. 
It  Is  Just  such  measures  that  make  for  more  communism.  This 
is  the  type  of  force  and  tyranny  on  which  communism  feeds  and 
grows. 

I  loathe  communism  with  all  the  strength  and  power  within 
me.  And  It  Is  because  I  loathe  It  that  I  am  compelled  to  speak 
against  these  dangerous  provisions  of  the  so-called  Smith  bill. 

Another  bill  is  pending  which  makes  criminal  the  advocacy  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force  or  violence,  and  the 
so-called  Dempsey  bill,  aforesaid,  makes  deportable  any  alien  who 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force  or  violence. 
Assuredly,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the  right  to 
protect  itself  against  attempts  to  overthrow  It  by  force  or  violence. 
That  cannot  be  disputed.  One  would  suppose  that  such  protec- 
tion would  be  sufficiently  assured  by  the  punishment  of  action 
seeking  to  accomplished  the  prohibited  ends.  But  that  Congress 
has  the  power,  if  in  its  Judgment  it  deems  it  to  be  necessary,  to 
punish  words  under  such  circumstances  may  also  be  admitted. 
Thus,  direct  Incitement  to  unlavi-ful  action  could  be  punished  as 
could  the  action  itself.  If  the  law  under  discussion  went  no  fur- 
ther, than  to  punish  such  Incltem^ent,  I  would  not  be  alarmed  with 
it.  But  my  concern  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  law  punishes 
the  expressions  of  opinion  wholly  unrelated  to  any  action  which 
may  result  from  the  words  used.  In  other  words,  a  man  may 
get  up  In  Times  Square,  New  York,  and  say  all  manner  of  direful 
things.  His  words  vanish  Into  thin  air.  Nothing  resiilts  there- 
from. There  Is  no  direct  action  caused  by  such  words.  Neverthe- 
less, under  the  bill  in  question  the  man  would  be  severely  dealt 
with.  Our  experience  with  pro.secutlons  under  various  laws  here- 
tofore enacted  with  similar  objectives  In  mind  makes  us  realize 
that  these  laws  are  often  applied  to  punish  the  expression  of  ideas 
that  are  disliked  than  to  prevent  the  occurtence  of  unlawful  acts. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  these  laws  violate  the  first  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution,  which  guarantees  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press.  The  right  of  Congress  to  pass  any  leg- 
islation restrictive  of  speech  and  of  the  press  first  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  after  the  World  War.  The  provisions  of  the  ill- 
fated  Allen  and  Sedition  Act  of  1798  were  never  passed  upon  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  although  Jefferson  believed  these  provisions  to 
be  unconstitutional.  In  considering  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917. 
Justice  Holmes.  In  Schenck  v.  United  States  (249  U.  C.  47.  at  p.  62), 
said  as  follows: 

"The  question  In  every  case  is  whether  the  words  used  are  used 
in  such  circumstances  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the  substantive  evils 
that  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent.  It  is  a  question  of  proximity 
and  degree.  When  a  nation  is  at  war,  many  things  that  might  be 
said  in  time  of  peace  are  such  a  hindrance  to  Its  effort  that  their 
utterance  will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight,  and  that  no 
court  could  regard  them  as  protected  by  any  constitutional  right." 

The  law  which  was  then  under  consideration  by  the  court  was  a 
wartime  law,  which  expired  by  Its  own  limitation  with  the  declara- 
tion of  peace.  The  law  now  before  Congress  Is  a  peacetime  law. 
There  is  all  the  more  reason,  therefore,  to  exercise  restraint  and 
caution.  To  paraphrase  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  a  law 
such  as  the  one  now  proposed  cannot  be  upheld  unless  there  is  a 
basis  for  the  belief  that  the  advocacy  of  the  unlawful  doctrine 
creates  "a  clear  and  present  danger"  that  the  advooticy  will  bring 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force,  that  being  the 
substantive  evil  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  Gitlow  v.  Sew  York  (268  N.  Y.  652)  and 
Whitney  v.  California  (274  U.  S.  357),  a  majority  of  the  Court 
upheld  State  laws  similar  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Congress, 
Justices  Holmes  and  Brandeis  disagreed  with  the  reasoning  of  the 


majority.     In    the    latter    of    these    cases    Justice    Brandeis    thus 
eloquently  stated  his  position: 

"Pear  of  serious  injury  cannot  alone  justify  suppression  of  free 
speech  and  assembly.  Men  feared  witches  and  burned  women.  ^ 
is  the  function  of  speech  to  free  men  from  the  bondage  of  irra- 
tional fears.  To  Justify  suppression  of  free  speech  there  must  be 
reasonable  ground  to  fear  that  serious  evil  will  result  If  free  speech 
is  practiced.  There  must  be  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the 
evil  to  be  prevented  is  a  serious  one.     •     •     • 

"These  who  won  our  independence  by  revolution  were  not  cow- 
ards. They  did  not  fear  political  change.  They  did  not  exalt 
order  at  the  cost  of  liberty.  To  courageous,  self-reliant  men  with 
confidence  in  the  power  of  free  and  fearless  reasoning  applied 
throush  the  processes  of  popular  government,  no  danger  flowing 
from  speech  can  be  deemed  clear  and  present,  unless  the  Incidence 
of  the  evil  apprehended  is  so  imminent  that  it  may  befall  before 
there  is  opportunity  for  full  discussion.  If  there  be  time  to  ex- 
pose through  discussion  the  falsehood  and  fallacies,  to  »vert  the 
evil  by  the  processes  of  education,  the  remedy  to  be  applied  is 
more  speech,  not  enforced  silence.  Only  an  emergency  caii  Justify 
repression.  Such  must  be  the  rule  if  authority  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  freedom." 

In  the  light  of  these  decisions  It  seems  clear  that  a  statute 
banning  words  alone,  however  hateful,  would  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court.  Surely  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
there  exists  in  this  country  today  any  clear  and  present  danger 
justifying  the  passage  of  such  legislation. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
strange  consequences  which  have  flowed  from  slm.llar  State  laws. 
In  State  v.  Boloff  (138  Oreg.  369).  an  illiterate  .sewer  digger  was 
sentenced  to  10  years'  Imprisorunent  for  mere  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party.  In  Butash  v.  State  (9  N.  E.  2d  88).  a  solicitor 
for  the  Literary  Digest  was  convicted  because  of  the  way  In  which 
he  answered  questions  at  the  end  of  a  speech  which  he  was  in- 
vited to  give.  (This  conviction  was  ultimately  removed.)  In  the 
de  Jangc  case,  the  defendant  was  sentenced  to  7  years'  imprison- 
ment for  having  made  a  speech  at  a  meeting  called  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Communist  Party.  There  was  no  contention  in  the 
de  Jonge  case  that  he  himself  said  an3rthlng  Improper  or  that 
anyone  else  at  the  meeting  did  so. 

I  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed law  violates  the  fundamental  constitutional  safeguards  con- 
tained In  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Remember,  also,  that  the  Constitution  Is  applicable  not  only  to 
the  citizen  but  likewise  to  the  alien.     Recently  I  made  mention  of 
this  fact  in  the  Hoiose.  and  my  words  fell  like  a  bombshell.     Ap- 
parently many  Members  did  not  realize  that  the  alien,  too,  is  pro- 
tected   by   the   Constitution.     For   this   reason   the   Dempsey   bill, 
which  makes  it  a  deportable  offense  to  speak  of  or  advocate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force  or  violence, 
would  be  violative  of  the  Constitution.     For.  under  the  provisions 
I    of  this  bill,  any  alien  who  would  get  up  on  a  platform  and  advocate 
\    even   a  constitutional   amendment,   say,   for   example,   the   equal- 
I    rtghts  amendment,  or  the  war-referendum  amendment,  and  If  In 
his  speech  he  were  to  say,  "We  shall  support  these  amendments  by 
force,  if  necessary,"  or  words  of  similar  import,  he  could  be  deported. 
Just  what  Is  meant  by  "force  or  violence"?     There  is  no  definition 
j   of  these  words  in  the  bill.     What  is  force  to  one  man  may  be  mild 
j    to  another.     One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.     Any  am- 
bitious or  bigoted  prosecutor  could  make  much  serious  trouble  for 
innocent  aliens  or  even  for  innocent  citizens. 

The  Hobbs  concentration  camp  bill,  which  passed  the  House, 
and  which  I  vigorously  opposed,  provides,  amongst  other  things, 
for  the  detention  of  aliens  of  certain  designated  classes  whose  de- 
portation cannot  be  effected  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  country 
of  their  nationality  to  permit  their  return  to  that  country.  This 
detention,  which  is  to  be  not  at  "hard  labor,"  Is  nevertheless  to 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  It  may  be  for  a  day; 
it  may  be  for  years.  Most  of  the  aliens  Involved  would  be  persons 
who  have  previously  been  convicted  for  various  offenses  and  who 
served  the  punishment  Imposed  by  the  courts.  In  effect,  there- 
fore, such  aliens  are  being  subjected  to  a  further  term  of  punish- 
ment or  imprisonment  without  any  fixed  time  limit,  without  Indict- 
ment, and  without  trial.  I  submit  that  this  cannot  be  done  lawfully. 
Attempts  to  punish  aliens  without  trial  have  frequently  been  con- 
demned by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  That  Court  has  often 
recognized  the  Impropriety  of  indefinitely  detaining  aliens,  partic- 
ularly, since  such  detention  is  violative  of  the  BiU  of  Rights,  since 
it  Involves  double  jeopardy. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Ho\i«e  deleted  from  the  Smith 
bill  the  provision  calling  for  the  compulsory  registration  and  finger- 
printing of  aliens,  but  the  Senate  Immigration  Conunlttee  has  re- 
ported such  a  provision.  Registration  would  be  upon  forms 
required  by  the  Inunlgration  and  Nattualizatlon  Service  showing 
(1)  the  date,  manner,  and  place  of  arrival,  (2)  the  activities  in 
which  the  alien  has  been  and  intends  to  be  engaging,  (3)  the 
length  of  time  the  alien  expects  to  remain  In  the  United  States, 
(4)  the  alien's  criminal  record,  and  (5)  such  other  matters  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  may  determine. 
This  would  be  repeated  each  year.  Failure  to  comply  with  these 
requirements  would  be  made  the  basis  for  deportation  without  per- 
mission to  reenter. 

My  objections  to  these  sections  ere.  first,  that  registration  would 
not  reveal  those  unlawfuUy  present  In  this  country;  second,  finger- 
printing Is  unnecessary  to  disclose  the  alien  status  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  and  subject  to  deportation  imder  existing  laws; 
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third  although  fingerprinting  or  registration  may  serve  practlcaUy 
no  beneficial  purpose.  fhcuM  unscrupulous  political  officials  come 
into  oCce.  they  might  utUlze  It  as  a  convenient  medium  for  the 
e«t)loltalion  of  gxiliible  and  helpless  foreign  born;  fourth,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  fingerprinting  and  registration  is  an  ap- 
proach toward  foreign  systems  inevitably  associated  with  political 
oppression  and  racial  persecution;  fifth,  fingerprinting  and  regis- 
tration are  a  form  of  reglmentaUon  afisoclated  with  the  commls- 
Blon  of  crimes  ard  would  convey  to  aliens  the  Impression  that  they 
are  being  stigmatized  as  unwelcome  and  undesirable  residents;  and 
sixth  the  fingerprinting  and  annual  registration  of  the  three  or 
four  'million  aliens  in  this  country  would  involve  the  public  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars  in  a  Budget  that  Is  already  unbal- 
anced These  sections  would  be  of  insignificant  value  In  the  en- 
forcement of  our  law  and  yet  of  tremendous  danger  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  American  freedom. 

Furthermore,  citizens  too  would  be  endangered  by  such  measure. 
How  many  of  my  listeners  can  prove  they  are  citizens?     In  many 
cases  the  records  of  birth  have  been  destroyed.     Courthouses  have 
been  burned  down  without  salvaging  of  the  birth  records.     Millions   | 
of  babies  are  bom  where  only  mldwivcs  are  In  attendance      Oft-    , 
times  they  failed  to  register  the  baby's  birth.     Every  day  persons    , 
see'iing  home  relief  or  W.  P.  A.  Jobs  ask  me  to  help  them  prove    i 
th«  y    are    citizens.     There    are    no    records    of   their  birth    extant. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  of  such  citizens  in  the  country.    ; 
What    is  to   prevent   these    Innocent    citizens   from    becoming   the    ; 
victims  of  blackmailers  and  schemers — from  being  accused  of  being 
aliens  and   of  faiUng   to   register?     What   proof   would   they   have 
that  they  are  not  aliens?     They  may  be  threatened  by  these  fiends 
and  blackmailers  to  show  proof,  "or  else." 

Moreover,  is  not  the  decennial  cens\is  a  sufficient  registration  or 
aliens?  E.xamine  the  so-called  Population  Schedule  published  by 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  There  you  have  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  all  facts  concerning  both  citizens  as  well  as  aliens. 
It  contains  a  complete  description  of  the  alien— his  education, 
place  of  birth,  residence,  employment,  wages,  etc.  What  further 
registration  should  be  required? 

Be  it  remembered  that  organized  labor  is  opposed  to  registra- 
tion of  aliens.  Both  the  C  I.  O  and  the  A  F  of  L  have  con- 
demned it.  As  was  stated  before  our  Judiciary  Committee  by  the 
Honorable  James  L.  Houghtellng.  Commisisioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  such  a  flngerpnnting-reglstratlon  law  would 
represent  a  radical  departure  from  traditional  national  po.'lcy 
which  puts  the  normal  police  power  of  th'^  Nation  relative  to  the 
everyday  conduct  and  way  of  life  of  the  individual  inhabitant 
In  the  hands  of  the  States  rather  than  In  that  of  the  National 
Government.  Moreover,  such  a  law  would  set  up  a  special  group 
among  the  population.  Commissioner  Houghtellng  also  stated 
that  there  are  approximately  only  3.800.000  legally  admitted  Im- 
migrants in  the  United  States  who  have  not  completed  their 
naturalization  and  become  citizens.  There  Is  a  steady  decrease 
In  the  nvimber  of  unnaturalized  aliens  in  the  United  States.  In 
1930  there  were  approximately  6.234.000  unnaturalized  aliens  in 
this  country.  Now  there  are  some  3.800.000  legally  admitted  aliens 
In  the  United  States.  Applications  for  citizenship  papers  are 
being  filed  much  faster  than  the  Bureau  can  handle  them.  The 
Naturalization    Service    Is   presently   86.000    cases    In   arrears. 

Furthermore.  In  the  last  lew  years,  emigration  has  exceeded 
ImmlgraUon.  In  other  words,  more  people  have  gone  out  of  the 
country  than  have  come  in.  This  Is  not  generally  known  or 
admitted  by  those  who  espouse  the  bills  I  speak  against. 

Within  a  few  years,  there  will  be  few  unnaturalized  aliens  in 
this  country.  It  is  further  estimated  that  on  July  1.  1938.  there 
were  outstanding  at  least  700.000  valid  unexpired  declarations  of 
Intention,  and  this  number  has  been  considerably  Increased  by 
declarations  filed  since  the  atKDve  date.  Within  a  few  years,  there- 
fore, most  of  these  will  be  citizens. 

Moreover,  a  large  part  of  the  3.800.000  unnaturalized  aliens  now 
In  the  United  States  came  in  prior  to  the  1917  Immigration  Act 
and  are  now  elderly  people  who  are  held  back  from  naturalization 
by  fear  of  the  educational  tests.  It  Is  quite  natural  that  old 
people  who  have  been  in  this  country  many  years  without  gain- 
ing a  fiuent  written  command  of  the  English  language  should 
hesitate  about  undergoing  such  a  test,  much  as  they  may  desire 
the  citizenship  which  their  children  and  grandchildren  have 
already  attained  by  birth  in  this  country.  These  people  of  good 
character  and  long -established  residence  are  exactly  the  tjrpe  who 
would  be  hardest  to  reach  with  Information  regarding  a  registra- 
tion requirement  and  would  therefore  be  more  subject  than  others 
to  the  penalties  imposed  on  those  who  failed  to  comply  with  the 
new  law.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Information  acquired  by  the 
Government  through  the  registration  of  large  numbers  of  these 
good  people  would  be  worth  the  money  expended  nor  the  mental 
distress  Imposed  upon  them  by  such  a  requirement. 

Of  course.  In  times  of  depression  like  the  one  we  are  now  under- 
going, those  affected  and  harassed  by  unemployment,  penury,  and 
want  are  urged  by  bigots  and  unscrupulous  "patrloteers"  to  look 
for  a  scapegoat.  It  Is  so  easy  to  blame  the  alien,  and  especially  so 
when  the  victims  of  the  depression  are  given  misinformation  con- 
cerning the  alien  and  are  fed  upon  slogans,  loose  promises,  name 
calling,  all  calculated  to  stir  up  hatred  and  fear. 

Certainly  the  alien  problem,  if  any  exists,  cannot  be  solved  by 
new  alien  and  sedition  laws. 

The  problem  has  always  been  settled  by  the  eventual  assimila- 
tion of  these  aliens  into  our  own  American  way  of  life.     That  is 


how  and  why  our  Nation  has  thrived.     The  problem   cannot  be 
solved  by  the  force  and  violence  of  alien  and  sedition  laws- 

It  Is  well  to  recall  part  of  an  address  made  by  James  Madison 
of  the  general  assembly  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia    dated  January  23,   1799.  concerning  the  alien  bill: 

-But  this  bill  contains  other  features,  still  more  alarming  and 
dan^'erous.  It  dispenses  with  the  trial  by  Jury;  it  violates  the 
Judicial  system:  It  confounds  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
powers-  it  punishes  without  trial,  and  it  bestows  upon  the  President 
despotic  powers  over  a  numerous  class  of  men.  Are  such  measures 
consistent  with  our  constitutional  principles?  And  will  an  ac- 
cumulation of  power  so  extensive  In  the  hands  of  the  Executive, 
over  aliens,  secure  to  natives  the  blessings  of  republican  liberty? 

The  alien  and  sedition  laws  fairly  bristled  with  hatred  of  Irish 
and  French  immigrants  who  were  beginning  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  American  politics.  Just  as  today,  the  new  alien  and  sedition 
laws  are  aimed  at  certain  classes  and  races  coming  from  lands  of 
persecution.  Even  the  Federalist  HamUton  was  dumfounded  at 
the  temerity  and  brutality  of  these  laws,  strict  enforcement  of 
which  would  have  sent  Jefferson  to  the  gallows  and  sealed  the 
lips  of  many  Members  of  Congress.  It  Is  well  to  repeat  the  words  of 
Edward  Livingston:  '-It  we  are  ready  to  violate  the  Constitution,' 
he  said,  '•will  the  people  submit  to  our  unauthorized  acts?  Sir, 
they  ought  not  to  submit;  they  would  deserve  the  chains  that 
these  measures  are  forging  for  them.  The  country  will  swarm  with 
informers,  spies,  delators,  and  all  the  odious  reptile  tribe  that 
breed  in  the  sunshine  of  despotic  power.  The  hours  of  the  most 
unsuspected  confidence,  the  Intimacies  of  friendship,  or  the  recesses 
of  domestic  retirement  afford  no  security." 
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HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17,  1939 


LIST  OF  ETJDORSERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  announce- 
ments heretofore  made,  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
national  park  in  California,  a  national  park  to  be  known  as 
the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  will  soon  be 
before  this  body  for  consideration.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  proposal  that  has  been  under  consideration  by  the  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress  has  received  more  widespread  support 
than  has  been  accorded  to  this  particular  measure,  H.  R. 
3734.  Prom  all  over  the  Nation  generous  endorsements  have 
been  received  from  almost  every  class  and  kind.  In  order 
that  the  general  character  of  these  endorsements  may  be 
made  manifest  to  the  entire  membership  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  list 
of  the  endorsing  organizations  the  action  of  which  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

The  list  includes: 

John  Mulr  Association,  2831  Garber.  Berkeley.  Calif.;  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Sierra  Club, 
Mills  Tower.  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  California  State  Grange.  Sacra- 
mento, Calif,;  Ventvira  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Ventura. 
Calif.;  Santa  Barbara  County  Planning  Commission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Calif;  Santa  Barbara  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.;  Hanford  City  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Hanford, 
Calif.;  Los  Angeles  district.  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  San  Francisco  County  and  City  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  Western  Women's  Club,  San  Francisco.  Calif.; 
Contra  Costa  County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Martinez. 
Calif.;  Alameda  County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Oakland, 
Calif  ;  Kings  County  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs.  Hanford.  Calif.: 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Association.  Washington,  D.  C; 
Emergency  Conservation  Committee  of  New  York,  734  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Contra  Costa  Hills  Clubs.  Oakland, 
Calif.;  Berkeley  Hiking  Club,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Hollywocxl  Women's 
Club.  Hollywood.  Calif.;  Contra  Costa  County  Real  Estate  Board, 
Martinez.  Calif.;  Berkeley  Young  Democratic  Club.  Berkeley.  Calif.; 
Berkeley  Garden  Club.  Berkeley.  Calif.;  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Democratic  Committee.  Alameda.  Calif.;  Alameda  County 
Democratic  Council  (cities  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley.  Calif  ) ;  Mar- 
tinez Chamb-rr  of  Commerce.  Martinez.  Calif.;  Fellowship  Forum 
(Oakland),  Oakland.  Calif.;  Pasadena  Audubon  Society,  Pasadena, 
Calif.;  San  Francisco  Legal  Secretaries'  Association.  San  Francisco. 
Calif.;  International  Association  of  Cleaning  &  Dyehouse  Works, 
Local  7.  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Motion  Picture  Democratic  Cotuimt- 
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tee  (Melvyn  Douglas,  president.  Hollywood,  Calif.):  The  Mazamaa 
(Portland.  Oreg.);  Kings  County  Farm  Bureau.  Hanford,  Calif.; 
California  Alpine  Club,  Pacific  Building.  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Kings  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Hanford.  Calif.;  Rlverdale 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Rlverdale,  Calif.;  Stockton  Civic  Center, 
Inc..  Oakland.  Calif.;  Stockton  Garden  Club.  Stockton,  Calif.; 
Kingsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Kingsburg.  Calif. 

Hotel  Men's  Association  of  Southern  California.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.;  Hotel  Greeters'  Association.  Chapter  No.  61.  Fresno.  Calif.; 
San  Joaquin  Hotel  Council.  Fresno.  Calif  :  Santa  Barbara  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.;  Selma  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Selma.  Calif.;  Los  Angeles  Hotel  Greeters",  Chapter  No. 
30.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Kings  County  Central  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. Hanford.  Calif.;  Lemoore  Chamber  of  Commerce  Le- 
moore.  Calif.;  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Stratford.  Calif.; 
Hanford  City  Trustees,  Hanford.  Calif.;  Selma  Farm  Bureau. 
Selma.  Calif.;  Fresno  County,  Pomona  Grange.  Fresno.  Calif.; 
Kerman  Farm  Bureau.  Kerman,  Calif.;  Fig  Gardens  Farm  Bureau. 
Fresno.  Calif  ;  Selma  Rotary  Club.  Selma.  Calif.;  Kingsburg  Kiwanis 
Club.  Kinpsburg.  Calif.;  Avenal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Avenal, 
Calif.;  Kingsburg  Farm  Bureau.  Kingsburg,  Calif.;  Lemoore 
American  Legion  Post,  No.  100,  Lemoore,  Calif.;  Orange  Cove 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Orange  Cove.  Calif.;  Woodlake  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Woodlake,  Calif.;  Rlverdale  Lions  Club,  Rlverdale, 
Calif.;  Oakland  Business  Men's  Garden  Club,  Oakland.  Calif.; 
Berkeley  Council  of  Church  Women.  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Frultvale 
Women's  Club,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Park  Boulevard  Women's  Club. 
Oakland.  Ctilif.;  Rockridge  Women's  Club.  Oakland.  Calif.;  Le- 
moore City  Council.  Lemoore.  Calif.;  Tuesday  Afternoon  Club. 
Glendale.  Calif.;  Six-and-Twenty  Club.  Martinez.  Calif.;  Demo- 
cratic Reporters.  Eleventh  Congressional  District  (Los  Angeles 
County),  1683  Country  Club  Drive,  Glendale.  Calif.;  Ebell  Club. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Golden  Gate  Branch  League  of  American 
Penwomen,  Women's  City  Club,  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Federation  of 
Western  Outdoor  Clubs.  315  Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco, 
Calif  ;  Federated  Democratic  Women's  Study  Clubs  of  California, 
235  South  Jackson  Street.  Glendale,  Calif.;  The  Jolly  Sixty,  1713 
Virginia  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Berkeley  Branch,  the  Women's  , 
International  League  for  Peace,  and  Freedom,  4347  Harbord  ] 
Drive.  Oakland,  Calif.;  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  I 
Parlor  124,  940  South  Flgueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Native  j 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West.  La  Reina  Parlor,  No.  267.  1863  ' 
South  Arlington.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Diggers  Garden  Club,  945 
Orlando  Road.  Pasadena.  Calif.;  Woodcrest  Democratic  Club.  10622 
South  Normandie  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Monday  Study  Club,  Berkeley.  Calif.;  legislative  committee.  Audu- 
don  Society  of  Missouri,  1128  Washington  Avenue.  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
Triangle  Hiking  Club,  220  Golden  Gate.  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  conser- 
vation committee.  Pasadena  Garden  Club,  Pasadena.  Calif.;  Escholt- 
zla  Chapter.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  bos  Angeles. 
Calif  ;  California  Club.  1750  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Concra 
Cotta  Board  of  Supervisors.  Martinez.  Calif.;  Walnut  Creek  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.;  Alameda  District  Federation  of 
Womens  Clubs.  Women's  City  Club  of  Oakland,  Calif.;  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Western  Women's  Club.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.;  Camp  and  Trails  Club  of  California.  1071  Brookwood 
Road.  Oakland.  Calif.;  California  Garden  Club,  board  of  directors. 
918  North  Roxbury  Drive.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.;  San  Francisco  In- 
dustrial Union  Council.  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Fresno  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Fresno.  Calif.;  Brentwood  Lions  Club.  Brentwood, 
Calif.;  Central  Valley  Project  Association.  California;  Sausalito  Irri- 
gation District  Water  Committee,  California;  Central  Grange.  No. 
626.  of  Fresno  County.  Calif.;  Hill  and  Valley  Club.  Haward.  Calif.; 
Women's  Society  of  the  First  Congregationalist  Church.  Long  Beach, 
Calif.;  Orange  Cove  Irrigation  District,  Orange  Cove.  Calif.;  Society 
of  Natural  History.  San  Diego.  Calif.;  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Crag  Rats  Club,  Hrod  River.  Oreg.;  Los 
Angeles  Audubon  Society.  South  Pasadena.  Calif.;  Abraham  Lincoln 
High  School.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Berkeley  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
Berkeley.  Calif.;  Highland  Park  Garden  Club.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.; 
Retail  Bakers  Association  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  petition  (eight 
pages  of  signatures)  from  Wlnnlfred  Larrlson.  2735  Montlake  Boule- 
vard. Seattle.  Wash.;  Tulare  County  Pomona  Grange;  Oakvale  Center 
Kings  County  Farm  Bureau  (route  2,  box  417).  Kingsburg.  Calif.; 
Solano  County  Democratic  Committee  (Frank  Douglas).  Vacavllle. 
Calif.:  San  Francisco  T3rpographlcal  Union.  No.  21  (16  First  Street), 
San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Women's  Forum  of  Lafayette;  Kern  County 
Historical  Society  (F.  F.  Latta),  Shafter,  Calif. 

San  Rafael  Hills  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution; 
Tulare  Grange.  No.  198  (Earl  C.  Rogers.  Tulare.  Calif.);  Women's 
City  Club  of  Long  Beach;  the  University  Women's  Club  of  Long 
Beach:  Agassiz  Nature  Club  of  Long  Beach,  3760  Walnut  Avenue, 
Long  Beach;  Clovls  Grange,  No.  536.  Clovls,  Calif.;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Audubon  Societies.  New  York  City:  the  Camp  Fire  Club 
of  America,  New  York  City;  Northwest  Conservation  League, 
Seattle.  Wash.;  Montana  Mountaineers,  Missoula.  Mont  ;  the 
Women's  Athletic  Club  of  Glendale.  567  Myrtle  Street,  Glendale, 
Calif.;  Wanderers  Club.  Olympia,  Wa.sh.;  the  Vagabonds  of  the 
Katherlne  Branson  School.  Ross,  Calif.;  petitions  submitted  by 
C.  J.  Wolfe,  Glendale.  Calif.;  Corcoran  City  Council,  Corcoran, 
Calif.;  PortcrvlUe  20-30  Club.  No.  28  (W.  G.  Althouse.  Porter- 
vllle.  Calif.);  petitions  from  Mrs.  H.  Wayne  Smith.  1412  North 
Fifty-second  Street.  Seattle.  Wash.;  the  Garden  Club  of  La  Jolla 
(Katherlne  S.  Sneve.  La  Jolla.  Calif.);  Corcoran  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Corcoran.  Calif.;  Peoples  Ditch  Co.  (George  Aydelotte.  Han- 
ford,  Calif.);    Pioneer   Women   and   Daughters   of   Oakland    (Amy 


Rlnehart.  Oakland.  Calif.):  Roamer  Hiking  Club,  member  of 
Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs;  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  (Mrs.  Samuel  Seabury.  New  York  City);  Piedmont  Garden 
Club  (Mrs.  E.  S.  Miller,  Piedmont,  Calif);  Altadena  Garden 
Club  (Miss  Jean  Green,  Altadena,  Calif);  OJai  Valley  Garden 
Club  (Miss  L.  S.  Henderson.  OJai.  Calif);  Federated  Garden  Clubs 
of  Missouri  (L.  P.  Jensen.  Gray  Summit.  Mo);  Atascadero  Woman's 
Club.  Atascadero.  Calif;  Pathfinder  Hiking  Club  (Ed.  Aho.  Port- 
land. Oreg);  Reedley  Farm  Bureau  Center  (C.  W.  Martin.  Reedley. 
Calif):  Edwin  Markham  Branch  of  the  London  Poetry  Society 
(Miss  Alice  M  Schulte,  943  Chabrant  Way.  San  Joee.  Calif.);  the 
Democratic  Women's  Forum  of  Glendale  (Mrs.  T.  H.  Burnett,  926 
Hill  Croft  Road);  Eaton  County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
(Mrs.  W.  A.  Barker.  514  East  Scott  Street,  Grand  Lodge.  Mich); 
the  Laguna  Beach  Garden  Club  (Dr.  Harriet  M.  Blgham,  1451 
Crescent  Bay  Drive.  Laguna  Beach.  Calif). 

Petition  from  Mr.  Mahlon  L.  Barber.  875  East  Slxty-flrst  Street, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.;  John  Steinbeck  Committee.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.; 
the  Landmarks  Council.  Mrs.  Mark  Altman,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Encinitas  Parent-Teacher  Association.  Mrs. 
R.  Wilson.  Encinitas.  Calif.;  Hotel  Greeters  of  America,  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Charter,  No.  35.  Fresno.  Calif  ;  Klahhane  Club,  Port  Angeles. 
Wash.;  Mount  St.  Helens  Club.  Long  View.  Wash.;  Washington 
Alpine  Club,  Inc..  Seattle,  Wash. 

Associated  Sportsmen  of  California.  District  Council  No.  7;  the 
High  School  Fellowship  Group,  of  New  Orleans,  La.;  the  Azalea 
Garden  Club,  of  New  Orleans.  La.;  the  New  Orleans  Federation  of 
Clubs.  New  Orleans.  La.;  Vanguard  Branch  1016.  Workmen's  Circle. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Ministerial  Association  of  Fresno.  Calif.;  Men's 
Bible  Class  of  the  Lake  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  of  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.;  history  and  civics  class  of  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Y's  Men's  Club  of  Corcoran,  CrUlf.;  San 
Bernardino  County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  California;  the 
Outdoor  Art  League.  San  Jose,  Calif.;  the  Woman's  Club  of  Wil- 
mington. Calif.;  Progress  Club  of  Martinez.  Calif.;  Southern  Dis- 
trict. California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  New  York  Zoologi- 
cal Society;  San  Francisco  Colony  of  New  England  Women.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.;  Labor's  Non-Partlsan  League  of  Los  Angeles 
County;  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Circle  56.  Richmond.  Calif.; 
Twelve-Thirty  Club.  Richmond.  Calif. 

Democratic  Conference  of  Congressional  Districts  of  California. 
Inc.;  Altedena  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Bakersfleld  Centrtil  Labor 
Committee;  California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Riverside 
County;  California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  San  Joaquin 
Council;  California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  State-wide  or- 
ganization. May  1039;  California  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  southern  district;  Glendale  Garden  Club; 
Hemet  Women's  Club;  Los  Angeles  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Nature  Club  of  Southern  California;  Oklahoma  public  schools; 
Olympians.  Inc.;  Petition  by  Nature  Class  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Carl- 
son of  National  Recreation  Association;  Riverside  Women's 
Club;  St.  Andrews  Society  of  Oakland;  Kitsap  County  Sports- 
men's Council.  Bremerton,  Wash.;  petition  from  R.  E.  Brauer  of 
Dinuba;  Spokane  Mountaineers.  Spokane,  Wash.;  Tuesday  Book 
Club;  Waverly  Club,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Santa  Barbara  Women's  Club. 


Dedication  of  Shafer  Memorial  Park  at  Boonsboro, 

Md. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BYRON 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17,  1939 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON  WILLIAM  D.  BYRON.  OF  MARYLAND.  AND 
HON.  JOHN  HERSHBERGER.  MAYOR  OP  BOONSBORO,  MD. 


Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  made 
by  me  at  the  dedication  of  Shafer  Memorial  Park  at  Boons- 
boro,  Md..  also  a  speech  made  by  the  Honorable  John  Henh- 
berger.  the  mayor  of  that  city: 

ADDRESS    BT    HON.    WUXIAM    D.    BTIU3N,    OF    MARTLAND 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mayor  Hershberger,  Mr.  Dryden,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  being  In  Boonsboro  this  evening  at  the  dedication  of  Shafer 
Memorial  Park,  and  when  I  say  opportunity  I  mean  exactly  that — 
because  as  many  of  you  know  during  the  past  several  years  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  public  works  of  this  nature.  I  consider 
it  an  opportunity  to  have  a  hand,  however  small.  In  the  building 
of  necessary  public  works. 

I  am  not  one  to  believe  that  progress  of  mankind  can  be  meas- 
ured entirely  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  do  believe  that  certain 
steps  a  community  takes  are  progressive  and  certain  ones  are  not. 
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Certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  partes,  playgrounds  water  sys- 
tems, sewerage  systems,  good  streeUi.  and  projects  oX  this  nature 
are  progre^ve.  On  the  otLer  hand,  there  are  always  those 
few  who  might  fight  against  these  things  from  one  angle  or 
another  and  who  are  always  throwing  a  monkey  wrench  Into  the 
wheels  of  worth-whUe  progressive  movements^  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  anyone  was  guilty  of  this  In  Boonsbcro,  but  I  do 
want  to  congratulate  the  council  and  your  distinguished  and 
hard-working  mayor.  Mr.  Hershberger.  for  having  overcome  some 
sentiment  against  this  project  and  who  pushed  It  forward  and 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  These  things  do  not  Just 
happen— they  have  to  be  thought  out  by  responsible  people  in 
your  community,  and  I.  toznght.  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
energy  and  foresight  of  the  one  you  have  chosen  as  mayor  of  your 
community.  ,     ^         .       ,,  . 

mere  Is.  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  criticism  against  work  rellel 
and  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  cut 
down  and  economize.  I  am  certainly  not  one  who  would  vote  to 
bankrupt  the  country,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  And  no  substitute 
other  than  the  W.  P.  A.  for  those  people  out  of  a  Job  and  who  need 
work  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  supply  food  for  their  famUies. 
I  think  when  you  reallzo  that  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
unanimously  for  the  relief  bUl  Just  passed,  you  can  readily  under- 
stand that  no  one  person  nor  one  party  has  a  .substitute  for  the 
present  set-up.  As  a  man  I  subscribe  to  the  poUcy  that  while 
the  world  certainly  does  not  owe  a  man  a  living.  It  does  owe  him 
a  chance  to  make  a  Uvlng  and  this  right.  I  know.  Is  recognized 
and     always     will     be     recognized     by     your     Representatives     In 

I  of  course  realize  that  this  park  has  been  constructed  with  the 
use'  of  both  town  and  Federal  funds,  a  large  portion  of  which  are 

of  the  latter.  *  _*  ^ 

I  notice  in  your  program  that  the  town  of  Booncboro  started  as 
far  back  as  ITJA  in  a  grant  to  George  and  William  Boone.  The 
program  does  not  say  when  the  town  was  Incorpjorated  but  it  must 
have  been  a  long  time  ago.  During  all  these  years  you  have  been 
In  measure  paying  your  ovn  way— Improvements  being  paid  for 
with  town  fund.s.  with  the  exception  of  your  Main  Street  which  was 
taken  over  by  the  State. 

The  activities  of  the  Pedrral  Government,  so  far  as  Boonsboro 
and  its  pjeoplc  are  concerned,  have  been  confined  to  the  post  office 
and  intangible  things  such  as  protection  of  your  citizens  by  its 
Army  in  time  of  war.  You  have  been  paying  into  the  Federal 
Government  year  after  year  various  taxes  which  go  to  make  up  the 
Budget  to  run  the  Government,  and  receli-lng  nothing  in  ret\im 
for  the  actual  physical  improvement  of  the  town. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  It  is  only  right  and  fair  that  when  a 
portion  of  your  people  are  out  of  work  and  cannot  get  Jobs,  it  Is 
only  fair  that  the  Federal  Government  step  in  and  not  only  help 
these  people  get  on  their  feet  but  do  something  worth  while  for 
these  people  and  generations  to  come,  such  as  the  buUding  of 
thl.s  memorial  park. 

This  park  will  be  here  a  long  time  after  you  and  I  have  passed 
away,  and  will  be  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  future  genera- 
tions Even  those  who  said  it  could  not  be  done.  I  know  in  time 
will  be  glad  it  has  been  built.  I  say  this  because  my  first  experi- 
ence at  the  polls  in  Washington  County  was  carrying  voters  to 
vote  on  a  referendum  on  the  Hagerstown  Municipal  Park.  As  I 
recall,  this  referendum  only  carried  by  a  very,  very  few  votes,  and 
the  man  who  ran  on  the  ticket  in  defense  of  the  park  was  defeated. 
After  25  years  I  would  like  to  find  anyone  who  would  suggest  taking 
away  this  municipal  park  to  the  people  of  Hagerstown.  I  am  sure 
no  such  person  would  dare  stiggest  to  the  people  that  they  be 
deprived  of  their  park. 

I  am  sure  the  feeling  of  the  people  here  is,  and  will  be.  the  same 
about  this  very  beautiful  and  useful  plot  of  ground. 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  dedicate  Shafer  Memorial  Park 
in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Boonsboro  and  the  men  who  labored 
so  hard  by  head  and  hand  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  and  glorious 
conclusion. 

ADDRESS  BT  HON.  JOHN  HERSHBEHCni 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  fellow  citizens  of  Boonsboro.  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  publicly  the  citizens  of  Boonsboro  for  their  con- 
fidence in  electing  me  their  mayor.  I  assure  It  has  been,  and  still 
is  a  pleasure  to  serve  you,  and"that  I  stand  ready  to  render  whatever 
■ervice  Is  necessary  for  the  betterment  of  Boonsboro. 

When  I  was  first  elected  your  mayor  I  did  not  have  any  Idea  that 
wc  would  have  a  park  today  During  the  homecoming  week  of  last 
year  I  observed  the  Inconvenience  and  burden  on  the  good  citizens 
living  on  Lakin  Avenue  becaxise  the  celebration  was  held  on  that 
street.  The  thought  then  occurred  to  me  that  a  public  park  would 
relieve  this  condition.  After  talking  with  a  number  of  citizens, 
notably  Mr.  William  P.  Bast  and  others,  the  Idea  of  obtaining  a  park 
location  was  seriously  considered.  Miss  Mary  Shafer  was  then  ap- 
proached, and  it  was  through  her  generosity  and  public-spirited- 
ness  that  we  were  able  to  acquire  this  park  site.  Miss  Shafer  do- 
nated 4  acres  on  condition  that  the  town  of  Boonsboro  purchase 
the  other  4 '4  acres.  I  wish  to  say  now  that  the  citizens  of  Boons- 
boro are  Immeasurably  Indebted  to  Miss  Shafter  for  this  much-de- 
sired civic  improvement,  and  as  mayor  of  Boonsboro  I  sincerely 
thank  Miss  Shafer  for  her  gracious  act. 

I  also  wish  to  publicly  thank  Mr.  William  Hetzer,  of  Williams- 
port,  for  his  kindness  and  service  in  laying  out  and  landscaping 
this  park  without  any  compensation  therefor. 


The  citizens  of  Boonsboro  are  greatly  Indebtrd  to  Congressman 
Btron  for  his  constant  help  and  his  efforts  in  obtaining  Federal 
assistance  for  the  completion  of  the  park.  At  «ill  tlmw  he  was 
ready  to  give  assistance  and  It  was  largely  through  his  advice  and 
guidance  that  we  now  have  this  project  nearly  completed.  Per- 
sonally and  as  mayor  of  Boonsboro,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  and  the  thanks  of  the  citizens  of  this  town.  Congressman 
Btron.  for  your  advice,  your  efforts,  and  your  constant  Interest 
In  this  civic  improvement.  „   ,       *w  . 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  your  town  councU  for  their 
wholehearted  cooperation  in  this  matter.  Also.  I  wish  to  thank 
each  and  every  citizen  of  this  town  for  their  splendid  cooperation 
and  assistance  toward  the  completion  of  this  park. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  teU  you  that  this  park  will  be  completed 
without  adding  1  cent  to  the  tax  rate  of  this  town.  The  proceeds 
realized  from  the  annual  homecoming  event  for  2  years  wUl  more 
than  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  this  project. 

I  want  to  thank  W.  P.  A.  officials  and  also  all  the  men  who 
worked  on  this  park  project. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  say  this  is  your  park,  for  you  and  your  children 
to  use  and  enjoy,  and  I  tr\ist  It  will  have  your  constant  Interest 
and  care.  My  wish  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  Is  that  your 
enjoyment  of  It  will  increase  with  the  years  to  come. 


America  Is  a  Christian  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17.  1939 


ADDRESS   BY    HON.   ALBERT   J.    ENGEL,    OF    MICHIGAN.    JULY 

16.  1939 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tile  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Chapel 
at  Valley  Forge  on  Michigan  State  Sunday,  July  16.  1939, 
entitled  "America  Is  a  Christian  Nation": 

Reverend  Houghton  and  friends,  it  Is  indeed  an  honor  to  speak 
at  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Chapel  as  the  representative 
of  Gov.  Liiren  Dickinson,  of  Michigan,  on  this  day  dedicated  to  my 

State. 

Valley  Forge  has  been  to  me.  as  It  has  been  and  is  to  every 
American,  a  legend  which  has  made  an  Indelible  Impress  upon 
my  mind.  The  story  of  General  Washington  and  his  brave  little 
army  spending  the  winter  at  VaUey  Forge  without  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  has  been  read  by  and  has  inspired  America,  young 
and  old.  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

Somehow,  there  is  something  sacred  about  the  ground  upon 
which  Washington  walked,  and  up>on  which  those  patriots  left 
their  bloody  footprints  In  the  snow.  As  I  walked  along  the  path- 
ways of  Valley  Forge,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  voice  that 
came  to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush:  "Put  off  thy  shoes  from 
off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 
I  thought  of  Washington  kneeling  In  the  snow  in  the  solitude  of 
the  forest  here,  praying  to  Almighty  God  for  help  and  strength 
and  coiirage  In  this,  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolution.  And 
when  I  think  of  the  weak  thread  upon  which  the  life  of  this 
Nation  then  hung — the  Nation  since  become  the  greatest  In  the 
world — I  feel  like  repeating  the  words  of  Franklin  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention:  "The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  know  and 
the  more  I  believe  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without  His  notice,  how  can  an  empiie 
rise  without  His  assistance.  'Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  who  build  It."  "  Who  shall  say  that  the  prayers 
of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  remained  unanswered? 

However,  services  such  as  are  being  held  here  today,  places  such 
as  Valley  Forge,  and  a  thousand  other  historic  spots  where  history 
was  made  mean  little  or  nothing  unless  they  strengthen  our  belief 
in  constitutional  government  and  make  us  more  willing  to  defend 
it  with  our  lives.  If  need  be,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If  recalling 
the  sacrifices  of  Washington  and  his  men  at  Valley  Forge  and  other 
similar  Instances  of  suffering  and  dying  for  our  country  does  not 
make  us  more  appreciative  of  the  liberty  and  freedom  which  they 
won  and  which  we  now  enjoy,  then  indeed  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  those  liberties  and  of  that  freedom  has  come.  This  genera- 
tion does  not  own  that  liberty  and  that  freedom  which  these  men 
won  for  us.  We  have  no  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  It  as  though 
It  were  a  chattel  or  something  we  owned.  That  liberty  and  free- 
dom was  won,  defended,  and  preserved  by  the  blood  of  patriots. 
It  was  bequeathed  to  us  in  trust,  to  be  enjoyed,  defended  with  our 
lives,  if  need  be.  and  passed  on  to  the  next  generation.  Historians 
of  the  future  will  point  to  with  shame  and  future  generations  will 
brand  as  traitors  that  generation  which  dares  to  betray  that  trust. 
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or  which,  like  Esau,  sells  this  precious  heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
to  fill  its  stomach  at  the  expense  of  future  generations. 

This  Nation  was  founded  and  preserved  by  God-fearing.  Christian 
men  and  women,  and  Is.  above  all.  a  Christian  nation.  Although 
we  m  America  recognize  all  creeds  and  religions;  although  Jew  and 
gentile.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  all  other  religions  stand  upKjn 
an  equal  basis  before  the  law,  America  is.  nevertheless,  a  CI*ristian 
country.  James  Bryce.  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  writes: 
"Christianity  is  in  fact  understood  to  be.  though  not  the  legally 
established  religion,  yet  the  national  religion.  Religion  and  con- 
science have  been  constantly  active  forces  In  the  American  Com- 
monwealth by  which  moral  and  political  evils  have  been  held  at 
bay  and  In  the  long  run  generally  overcome." 

William  Tjler  Page,  lor  years  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  author  of  the  American's  Creed.  Is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  31  out  of  the  32  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  were  identified  with  some  church.  "Some  writers."  Mr. 
Page  says,  "state  that  while  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  believer  In 
God,  he  did  not  attach  himself  to  any  chiirch.  Yet  there  is  very 
strong  evidence  that  Jefferson  was  a  communicant  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church."  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  written  by  Jeffer- 
son, depends  by  its  terms  on  "a  Arm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence." 

The  opening  of  the  daly  sessions  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Repi-esentatlves  with  prayer:  dally  prayers  at  the  opening 
of  the  legislative  bodies  of  each  of  the  48  States;  Army  and  Navy 
chaplains  with  each  Army  and  Navy  unit;  oaths  of  office  adminis- 
tered to  every  officeholder  in  every  State  and  Nation;  oaths  admin- 
istered in  every  court  of  Justice  to  witnesses  and  Jurors;  mottoes 
upon  our  coins  and  seals;  and  a  thousand  everyday  Incidents 
stamp  this  Nation  as  a  Christian  nation,  not  only  believing  In  but 
relj"ing  upon  God  in  His  inflnlte  wisdom,  mercy,  and  goodness  to 
guide,  lead,  and  protect  us  as  a  nation.  The  seal  of  the  United 
States  bears  the  motto.  "Resistance  to  Tyrants  Is  Obedience  to 
God" 

Mr.  Page  cites  an  instance  some  40  years  ago  when  the  United 
States  mint  Issued  a  new  coin,  omitting  the  words  "In  God  We 
Trust."  A  storm  of  protest  went  over  the  entire  Nation  which 
was  so  strong  that  Congress  promptly  and  almost  unanimously 
passed  a  law  directing  the  restoration  of  the  words  on  all  our 
coins  In  the  futtire. 

Who  has  forgotten  the  picture  in  our  early  school  histories 
showing  the  Puritans  and  early  settlers  attending  church  service 
and  stacking  their  arms  in  the  entrance  of  the  church?  Many  a 
Christian  settler  was  shot  down  by  savage  Indians  while  on  his 
way  to  worship — a  martyr  to  his  faith  In  God. 

The  Puritan,  the  Huguenot,  the  Quaker,  the  Covenanter,  and 
the  Moravian  came  here  seeking  religious  freedom.  Jamestown 
was  founded  by  men  and  women  who  professed  their  belief  in 
God  and  erected  a  church,  where  they  assembled  for  dally  prayers. 
The  tower  of  this  church  has  stood  300  years  and  is  being  vised 
by  worshipers  today.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  before  landing  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  entered  into  a  compact  which  began.  "In  the 
name  of  God."  We  all  remember  the  picture  In  our  early  school 
history  showing  the  president  of  Harvard  College  praying  among 
the  troops  on  the  commons  of  Boston  the  night  before  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill. 

Washington  himself  was  first  and  above  all  a  Christian.  We 
know  from  his  diary  that  he  attended  church  services  regularly. 
Kneeling  in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge  and  prayirig  to  the  Almighty 
God  for  strength  and  courage  was  to  him  but  his  daily  prayer. 
Mr.  Page,  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  American  his- 
tory, himself  a  descendant  of  President  Tyler,  states  that  Wash- 
ington relied  so  Implicitly  upon  prayer  that  he  regarded  dally 
supplication  and  thanksgiving  as  necessary  to  his  own  and  the 
well-being  of  America.  This  led  him  to  write  a  series  of  beautiful 
prayers,  not  In  his  old  age  but  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man, 
which  he  called  The  Daily  Sacrifice.  And  when  he  so  miracu- 
lously escaped  during  the  slaughter  of  the  troops  of  Braddock,  in 
writing  to  his  brother,  Augustine,  he  said,  'By  the  all-powerful 
dl£pensatlon  of  Providence,  I  have  been  protected  beyond  all 
human  probability  or  expectation,  for  I  had  four  bullets  through 
my  coat,  two  horses  shot  under  me,  yet  escaped  unhurt,  though 
death  was  leveling  my  companions  on  every  side  around  me." 

For  150  years  this  Nation  has  endured  imder  the  Constitution 
as  a  free.  Christian,  liberty-loving  Nation,  and  has  been  preserved 
by  great  sacrifice.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  however,  that  we  have 
within  this  Nation  today  the  germ  of  destruction  which  may 
develop  into  the  greatest  danger  from  within  that  we  have  faced 
since  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  I  have  no  fears  of  dangers  from  without.  I  do 
fear  the  Insidious  propaganda  of  the  Communists,  the  Socialists, 
and  of  those  traitors  who  consistently  and  persistently  bore  from 
within.  The  fact  that  men  bled  and  died  to  establish  these 
principles  means  nothing  to  them.  This  threat  to  our  Nation  is 
not  an  idle  Jest.  Seventy-five  Communist  members  of  the  French 
Parliament  constituted  the  balance  of  power  that  nearly  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  France.  The  testimony  before  varloiis  Con- 
gressional Committees  on  Un-American  Activities  has  disclosed 
some  startling  facts,  particularly  as  to  the  growth  of  communism 
during  the  past  few  years  I  want  to  discuss  briefly  today  Just 
what  communism  means  and  what  It  stands  for. 

We  do  have  men  and  women  in  America  today  who  ridicule 
religion;  who,  under  the  guise  of  being  Americans,  would  destroy 
the  Nation;  who  would  destroy  every  right,  every  privilege  guar- 
anteed us  by  the  Constitution,  and  would  replace  our  American 
Constitutional    Government    with    the    communistic    government 


of  Soviet  Russia,  and  would  replace  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with 
the  Red  flJig  of  communistic  revolution. 

The  Dies  report  defines  communism  as  "an  organiaed  move- 
ment which  works  for  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the 
Government  of  countries  which  are  not  yet  under  the  control  of 
the  Communists."  "Communism."  It  says,  "Is  a  world-wide  politi- 
cal organisation  advocating  first,  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of 
religion;  the  destruction  of  private  property,  and  the  abolition  of 
inheritances;  third,  absolute  social  and  racial  equality;  fourth, 
revolution  under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  International; 
fifth,  engaging  in  activities  In  foreign  countries  in  order  to  cause 
strikes,  riots,  sabotage,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war;  sixth,  destruction 
of  all  forms  of  representative  or  democratic  government,  including 
civil  liberties  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of 
assemblage,  and  that  communiSTi  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
Americanism." 

The  report  says.  "This  committee  had  Indisputable  evidence  to 
prove  the  admisalcn  of  Communists  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  a  section  of  the  Communist 
International  at  Moscow,  and  that  the  International  does  issue 
special  decrees  to  the  sections  In  this  country,  and  that  the 
sections  here  have  carried  out  those  decrees." 

That  committee.  In  Its  report  on  un-American  activities,  reports 
that  William  Weinstone,  district  organizer  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  Michigan,  carefully  avoided  any  reference  to  the  Illegal  activity 
of  Communists  in  connection  with  the  automobile  strike,  but  in 
his  report  Weinstone  said:  "The  Communists  worked  ardently  and 
earnestly  in  helping  to  buUd  up  the  union  and  tried  in  every  way 
possible  to  prepare  the  strike.  •  •  •  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
where  the  Communists  were  active  and  took  the  outstanding  part 

•  •  •  there  the  strike  was  strongest.  •  •  •  The  existence 
of  groups  of  Communists  within  the  shops  was  undoubtedly  of 
great  help.  •  •  •  In  conclusion,  the  strike  of  the  automobile 
workers  reveals  the  new  forces  that  are  at  work  within  the  country 

•  •  •  which  Is  giving  rtse  to  the  growth  of  a  real  people's 
movement — a  movement  which  will  Impress  also  the  most  aggres- 
sive, revolutlonary-mlnded  section  of  the  working  class,  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Communist  Party." 

Mr  Frey,  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
testified  before  the  Dies  committee  and  quoted  Stalin  as  saying: 
"Communism  will  bring  about  the  natural  death  of  religion.  Re- 
ligion Is  the  opium  of  the  people.  Christianity  and  sociadlsm  have 
nothing  In  common.  We  carry  on  and  wUl  continue  to  carry  on 
our  propaganda  against  religious  prejudices.  The  Commimlst  Party 
cannot  be  neutral  toward  religion  and  does  conduct  antireliglous 
propaganda  against  all  and  every  religious  prejudice.  •  •  • 
Have  we  suppressed  the  reactionary  clergy?  Yes;  we  have.  The 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  It  has  not  been  completely  liquidated." 

Mr.  Frey  further  testified:  "Bukharln,  leader  of  the  Communist 
International  and  editor  of  Pravda,  in  his  book,  The  A.  B.  C.  of 
Communism,  says  In  part:  'All  religions  are  one  and  the  same 
poison.  Intoxicating  and  deadening  the  mind,  the  will,  the  con- 
science. A  fight  to  the  death  must  be  declared  upon  religion. 
Our  task  Is  not  to  reform,  but  to  destroy  all  kinds  of  religion,  all 
kinds  of  morality."  " 

The  Communist  Party  of  America  had  to  and  did  agree  to  the 
21  conditions  of  admission  Into  the  Communist  International.  A 
part  of  these  conditions  read  as  follows:  "Every  party  wishing  to 
belcMig  to  the  Communist  International  Is  obligated  to  offer  un- 
qualified support  to  every  Soviet  republic  in  Its  struggle  against 
the  counter-revolutionary  forces." 

Mr.  Steele  of  the  National  Republic,  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Coalition,  introduced  copies  of  the  membership  card 
which  read  in  part  &s  follows:  "The  undersigned  declares  his  ad- 
herence to  the  program  and  statutes  of  the  Commiuilst  Inter- 
national and  the  Commtinlst  Party  of  the  United  States  of  Amertca. 
and  agrees  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  party  and  to  engage 
actively  in  Its  work." 

He  quotes  the  Communist  International  as  follows:  "The  deci- 
sions of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist  International 
are  binding  for  all  parties  belonging  to  the  Comintern  (Inter- 
national) and  must  be  promptly  carried  out." 

From  the  Communist  Party  Manual  on  Organization.  Mr.  Steele 
quotes  as  follows:  "The  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the  capitalist 
system  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class." 

At  the  W.  P.  A.  hearings  before  the  deficiency  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  recently,  Mr.  Charles  H.  White,  a 
Negro  from  New  York,  testified  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  for  6  years;  that  they  sent  him  to  Russia  at  a 
cost  of  $5,000  to  the  Communist  Party;  that  he  was  sent  abroad 
by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States,  District  No.  6,  of 
which  Herbert  Benjamin,  now  secretary  of  the  Workers  Alliance, 
was  the  party  secretary.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Professional 
Communists  In  Soviet  Russia.  He  said  that  the  course  covered  a 
number  of  topics,  some  of  them  dealing  with  labor  problems  which 
included  such  things  as  Marxism.  Stalinism,  and  Leninism,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Communist  Party,  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  history  of 
the  American  labor  movement,  and  a  book  by  Foster  on  Soviet 
America.  He  was  taught  to  rtde  a  horse  while  in  Russia  and  was 
taught  military  strategy  and  tactics.  He  said  he  was  with  100 
other  Americans  who  were  there  for  the  same  purpose,  and  they 
were  instructed  In  sharpshootlng  classes,  and  taught  the  handling 
and  manipulation  of  rapid-fire  machine  guns,  how  to  construct 
the  various  barricades  in  street  fighting,  defending  public  squares, 
taking  public  buildings,  and  how  to  destroy  the  military  tank. 
They  were  also  taught  secret  coding.    They  were  Uught  all  this 
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that  they  might  help  to  overthrow  by  force  and  violence  the  form 
of  government  representing  that  liberty  and  freedom  which  Wash- 
InRton  and  those  men  at  Valley  Forge  helped  to  win  for  us. 

Mr  White  said.  'It  was  our  Instruction  to  pay  especial  attention 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  use  those  as  a  chief 
arena  of  activity  for  recruiting  members  Into  the  Communist 
Party."  They  were  Instructed  "to  get  in  touch  with  them  through 
our  yovmg  girls,  especially  In  the  fleld  work,  because  the  women 
had  a  chance  to  approach  them  on  a  social  basis. " 

He  tefltmed  that  he  met  Benjamin,  the  present  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Workers  Alliance.  In  Russia,  and  that  Benjamin 
was  in  conference  with  the  American  conunittee  sector  of  the 
Communist  International  In  preparation  for  the  hunger  march 
which  followed  in  1931  and  1932;  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
national  hunger  march  we  had  In  Washington.  Mr.  White  was 
made  district  secretary  of  the  Young  Communists  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  assigned  to  run  on  the  Communist  ticket  In  the 
"city  of  Newark  for  city  commissioner.  Later,  he  went  to  New  York 
where  he  was  assigned  to  work  in  Harlem,  and  ran  on  the  Com- 
munist ticket  for  the  State  senate  from  the  nineteenth  senatorial 
district. 

He  further  testified  that  the  Workers  Alliance  was  originally 
organized  by  the  Socialists  who  got  together  vrlth  the  Communists, 
and  in  1937.  the  Workers  Alliance  came  under  the  domination 
of  the  Communist  Party  altogether.  He  then  listed  a  great  many 
Communists  who  were  members  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Workers  Alliance,  or  similar  State  organizations  In 
different  States. 

He  quoted  a  New  York  Amsterdam  News  item  which  stated  that 
James  W.  Ford,  a  Neero  Communist  candidate  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency during  the  past  two  elections,  had  been  honored  with  a 
dinner.  He  identified  on  a  picture  Earl  Browdcr.  Mrs.  Earl 
Browder.  and  Mr.  James  W.  Ford,  who  was  at  that  time  the  admin- 
Lstrator  of  one  of  the  district  offices  of  the  home-relief  bureau  in 
Harlem,  and  a  number  of  other  officials  of  the  Workers'  Alliance. 
He  testified  that  90  percent  of  the  members  of  the  Workers' 
Alliance  In  the  United  States  were  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  or  what  he  called  "fellow  travelers  " 

Yet  this  same  Benjamin,  an  avowed  Communist  according  to 
the  testimony  before  our  committee,  who  spent  time  in  Russia 
teaching  people  how  to  overthrow  our  Government,  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Workers'  Alliance — an  organization  under  the  thumb 
of  communistic  leadership.  This  same  Benjamin  who  would  de- 
stroy our  country,  who  would  place  the  'red  "  flag  of  Soviet  Russia 
over  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  sat  in  the  family  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  undoubtedly  at  the  Invitation  of  a  Member  of 
ConRross,  while  the  deflcienry  bill  was  being  considered,  and 
claimed  to  have,  and  undoubtedly  did  have.  Influence  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  way  they  cast  their  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  William  Z.  Fester,  twice  candidate  of  the  Communist  Party 
for  I^esident  of  the  United  States,  testified  before  the  Fish  com- 
mittee that  a  meml>er  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Russia  would 
be  put  out  of  the  party  If  he  were  nmrrled  in  a  church,  and  that 
the  same  thing  would  happen  to  them  in  this  country  that  hap- 
pens to  them  in  Russia.  He  testified  that  they  believed  In  world 
revolution  and  that  they  were  opposed  to  our  republican  form  of 
government;  that  the  Communist  International  is  the  world  party 
of  the  Communist  movement  and  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  is  connected  with  It  and  that  it  is  the  American 
section.     Let  me  quote  from  the  testimony: 

"The  Chaihman.  Now,  If  I  understand  you,  the  workers  in  this 
country  look  upon  the  Soviet  Union  as  their  country;  is  that  right? 
'Mr.  Foster.  The  more  advanced  workers  do. 
"The  Chairman.  Look  upon  the  Soviet  Union  as  their  country? 
"Mr.  FosTEs.  Yes. 

"The  Chairman.  They  look  upon  the  Soviet  flag  as  their  flag? 
"Mr.  Foster.  The   workers  of   this  country   and  the  workers  of 
ever\'  country  have  only  one  flag  and  that  Is  the  'red'  flag. 

"The  Chairman.  Well,  they  do  not  claim  any  allegiance,  then,  to 
the  American  flag  In  this  country? 

"Mr.  Poster.  That  Is,  you  mean  the  support  of  capitalism  in 
America — no. 

"The  Chairman.  I  mean  If  they  had  to  choose  between  the  'red' 
fiag  and  the  American  flag.  I  take  It  from  you  that  you  would 
choose  the   red'  flag.  Is  that  correct? 

"Mr.  Foster.  I  slated  very  clearly  the  'red'  flag  Is  the  flag  of  the 
revolutionary  class,  and  we  are  part  of  the  revolutionary  class." 

These  men  and  women,  claiming  every  right  and  privilege  and 
enjoying  all  the  liberty  and  freedom  won  by  Washington  and  the 
patriots  of  Valley  Forge,  have  only  one  purpose  in  life,  and  that 
Is  to  destroy  that  liberty  and  freedom  which  they,  and  we.  enjoy. 
They  claim  the  right  of  free  speech  in  order  that  they  may  de- 
stroy the  right  of  free  speech. 

They  claim  the  right  of  free  assembly  In  order  that  they  may 
destroy  the  right  of  free  assembly. 

They  claim  the  right  of  freedom  of  worship  or  not  to  worship 
that  they  may  destroy  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  your  own  conscience. 

They  claim  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  in  order  that  they  may 
destroy  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury. 

They  claim  every  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  In  order 
that  they  may  destroy  the  Constitution.  They  would  destroy  the 
churches  and  make  this  a  Godless  and  Chrlstless  country,  for  there 


is  no  right  of  free  speech,  no  right  of  free  assembly,  no  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  your  conscience  in  com- 
munistic Russia,  and  there  will  not  be  In  America  should  America 
become  communistic. 

In  my  home  hangs  a  picture,  a  reprint  of  what  I  consider  the 
greatest  painting  of  the  World  War.  This  painting  represents  the 
interior  of  a  French  cathedral  a  thousand  years  old.  with  its  altars, 
stained-glass  windows.  Its  chapels,  and  its  rows  of  quaint  chairs 
where  worshippers  kneel  and  pray.  Before  the  altar  kneels  a 
French  mother  in  silent  prayer.  By  her  side,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
French  .soldier,  stands  her  last  son  about  to  go  to  the  front.  Si- 
lently she  prays  that  the  Almighty  God  might  give  her  strength  to 
bear  her  burden  and  to  comfort  her  In  her  sorrow  and  In  the 
sacriflce  she  is  about  to  make,  llie  title  of  the  picture  was  taken 
from  the  Lord's  Prayer:  "Thy  will  be  done." 

I  spent  nearly  2  years  In  France  and  Germany  during  the 
World  War.  I  visited  nearly  every  great  cathedral  In  Prance  and 
attended  services  In  many  of  them.  I  heard  the  plaintive  voice  of 
a  child  echo  through  the  cathedral  at  midnight  mass  on  Christ- 
mas singing  Adeste  Fldells — Come  All  Ye  Faithful.  I  heard  the 
great  organ  peal  and  thunder  on  Easter  morning  as  the  choir  sang 
Glory,  Glory,  Alleluia!  The  Lord  Is  Risen. 

I  visited  those  cathedrals  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  n'.ght, 
and  always — yes.  always — I  found  there  men  and  women  kneelina; 
and  praying;  praying  to  God  for  help  to  bear  their  burdens  and 
to  comfort  them  In  their  sorrows;  praying  to  Him  for  courage  to 
carry  on.  Kneeling  and  praying,  thousands  of  them  daily  during 
the  Great  Wur — old  men,  gray  nnd  feeble,  mothers,  wives,  sweet- 
hearts, and  sisters  praying  to  God  for  comfort  and  guidance  and 
help  even  into  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  and  morning. 

The  France  of  the  revolution  which  had  permitted  a  ballet 
girl  to  dance  upon  the  altar  of  the  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  was.  in 
the  hour  of  her  daikcst  despair  and  danger.  In  the  hour  of  her 
gientest  sorrow,  turning  back  to  God.  No  one  called  Prance  an 
atheistic  nation  during  those  dark  days.  No  one  spoke  irreverently 
there  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Fiance,  a  Christian  nation  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  was  turning  back  to  Christianity. 

And  so  all  over  communistic  Russia  we  And  these  old  cathedrals 
and  churches,  a  thousand  years  old.  For  a  thousand  years  Russia 
was  a  Christian  nation,  and  for  centuries  Christians  in  Russia 
put  their  hearts  and  souls  into  the  building  and  rebuilding  of 
churches  and  cathedrals  with  an  art  that  seems  God-lnsplred, 
and  dedicated  them  to  the  service  of  God. 

For  a  thousand  years  men  and  women  came  to  the  altar  of 
the  cathedral  and  pledged  their  troth  and  were  united  In  holy 
marriage.  But  there  Is  no  holy  marriage  In  communistic  Russia 
today. 

For  a  thousand  years  fathers  and  mothers  brought  their  chil- 
dren to  the  altar,  dedicated  their  lives  to  God,  and  baptized  them 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
there   Is  no  baptism  In  communl.stic  Russia   today. 

For  a  thousand  years  Christians  brought  the  bodies  of  their 
beloved  dead  to  the  cathedral  and  from  the  altar  consigned  the 
body  to  the  earth  from  whence  It  came,  and  the  spirit  to  God 
who  gave  It.  You  can  consign  the  body  to  the  earth  whence  It 
came,  but  no  one  dares  to  return  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  It.  In 
communistic  Russia  today. 

For  a  thousand  years  Christian  men  and  women  came  to  the 
cathedral  and  prayed.  There  they  found  strength  and  hope  and 
comfort.  Thousands,  yes.  millions,  of  them  prayed  to  God,  and 
God  heard  their  prayers.  But  today  you  cannot  kneel  In  the 
privacy  of  your  own  bedchamber  In  communistic  Russia  and  ask 
the  Almighty  God  to  forgive  your  sins  for  fear  of  prosecution, 
persecution,  exile  to  Siberia,  or  perhaps  mysteriously  disappearing. 
For  a  thousand  years  the  walls  of  those  ancient  cathedrals  have 
echoed  and  reechoed  in  song,  story,  music,  and  prayer  the  Joys, 
the  happiness,  and  the  sorrows  of  a  great  Christian  people,  but 
trday  they  stand  empty — silent  witnesses  of  a  great  past,  mutely 
testifying  to  the  suffering  and  persecution  of  a  once  great  people; 
mutely  teetlfying  to  the  greatest  attempt  to  destroy  Christianity 
since  the  days  of  Nero. 

There  Is  no  marriage,  no  baptism,  no  prayer,  no  God,  no  Christ, 
no  religion,  no  hope  in  communistic  Russia  today.  And  what  they 
have  in  Russia  today  they  would  impose  vipon  America  tomorrow. 
They  would  turn  Christian  America  of  today  Into  a  communistic. 
Godless.  Chrlstless  country  tomorrow.  That  Is  the  viper  which  Is 
gnawing  at  the  heart  of  America. 

I  am  very  proud  to  represent  the  Governor  of  Michigan  here 
today,  and  to  bring  you  his  greetings.  I  would  rather  represent 
him  here  today  than  any  other  man  In  America,  because  he  above 
all  others  represents  those  Christian  ideals  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded,  because  he  dares  publicly  to  profess  and  practice  that 
Christian  faith  professed  by  Washington  and  the  founders  of  our 
Nation,  becavise,  like  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  he  has  the  courage 
to  get  down  on  his  knees  and  pray  to  Almighty  God  for  help,  wis- 
dom, and  guidance  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  which 
confront  him  and  his  State. 

The  governorship  of  Michigan  has  become  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  in  the  Nation.  Governor  Dickinson's  predecessor,  a  young 
man  53  years  of  age.  died.  It  Is  said,  a  martyr  to  the  work  imposed 
upon  him.  When  the  present  Governor  took  the  oath  of  office  he 
was  nearly  81  years  old.  Everyone  wondered  how  long  he  could 
stand  up  under  the  terrific  burden. 


When  a  newspaperman  called  me  at  Washington  and  asked  me 
how  long  I  thought  the  Governor  of  Michigan  would  be  able  to 
act,  I  replied  that  Governor  Dickinson,  in  my  Judgment,  would 
complete  the  term  of  office.  My  newspaperman  friend  asked,  "How 
can  a  man  nearly  81  years  old  carry  a  burden  under  which  a  younger 
man  fell?"  I  answered,  "Governor  Dickinson's  unlimited  faith  in 
God  will  carry  him  through." 

He  lives  on  a  little  farm  a  few  miles  from  Lansing.  In  the  little 
community  where  he  was  bom.  All  his  life  he  has  believed  In 
the  power  of  prayer  and  religion.  Wlien  he  became  Governor, 
the  newspapermen  found  him  In  the  little  country  Methodist 
church  (surrounded  by  great  pine  trees  planted  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  his  father),  teaching  the  same  Sunday-school  class 
which  he  had  taught  for  50  years.  They  published  pictures  of 
him  on  his  knees,  praying.  When  he  left  the  capltol  each  day 
at  a  certain  time,  they  followed  him  home  and  found  him  sit- 
ting by  the  bedside  of  his  sick  wife,  calmly  and  serenely  reading 
the  Bible. 

When  he  attended  baptismal  services  of  a  church  in  the  State, 
he  gave  the  new  convert  the  hand  of  fellowship.  These  things 
were  not  new  to  him  as  Governor.  He  was  simply  living  the  life 
and  doing  the  things  he  had  done  for  50  years.  When  I  was  in 
his  office  shortly  after  he  took  his  oath  of  office  and  asked  him 
how  he  felt,  he  turned  to  me  with  a  smile  and  said,  "You  know. 
Congressman,  every  church  In  Michigan  is  praying  for  me."  and 
he  showed  me  a  letter  written  by  a  minister  of  a  little  church  In 
the  wilds  of  northern  Michigan,  pointing  to  the  words.  "Brother, 
we  are  all  praying  for  you."  The  churches  of  Michigan,  big  and 
small,  win  never  know  what  those  prayers  have  meant  and  mean 
to  Governor  Dickinson.  Luren  Dickinson  today  Is  in  better  health 
and  Is  stronger  than  he  was  the  day  he  took  office.  His  unlimited 
faith  In  God  will  carry  him  through. 

There  are  those  In  Michigan  and  in  the  Nation,  including  Com- 
munists, who  would  and  do  ridicule  the  Governor  and  look  upwu 
him  with  scorn.  There  are  those  who  laughed  and  scoffed  when  he 
attended  a  revival  meeting.  Newspapers  and  magazines  referred 
to  him  slurrlngly  and  slightingly  with  sarcasm. 

They  can  ridicule  and  laugh  and  scoff  at  the  Governor  of 
Michigan,  but  those  pictures  of  the  Governor  teaching  that  little 
Sunday  School  class  have  been  an  inspiration  to  thousands  of 
Sunday  School  teachers  not  only  in  Michigan  but  all  over  the 
Nation.  They  can  laugh  and  scoff  when  they  hear  that  the  Gov- 
ernor attended  a  revival  meeting  and  held  out  a  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  a  downtrodden  soul  which  found  comfort  and  courage  in 
a  new  faith  in  God;  they  can  look  with  scorn  at  the  Governor  who 
has  the  courage  to  kneel  publicly  in  prayer,  but  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  Michigan  and  all  over  the  Nation  have  found  in 
the  action  of  the  God-fearing  Governor  a  new  courage  to  profess 
publicly  a  faith  in  God  professed  by  Washington,  Franklin,  Lin- 
coln, McKlnley.  and  the  founders  of  our  Nation;  a  faith  in  God 
which  somehow  today  requires  courage  to  express.  Governor 
Dickinson  represents  the  old-time  religion  professed  by  the  found- 
ers of  our  Nation.  He  represents  that  faith  in  God  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded.  He  appeals  and  prays  for  help  and  guidance 
to  that  God  to  whom  Christian  men  and  women  in  all  ages 
have  prayed. 

As  they  heaped  rldlcvile  on  the  beloved  Governor  of  Michigan 
because  he  had  the  courage  to  kneel  down  in  public  prayer  and 
ask  God  for  strength  and  guidance,  so  would  they  have  ridiculed 
Washington  as  he  knelt  In  the  snow  in  the  silent  solitude  of  the 
forest  at  Valley  Forge  and  asked  his  God  for  strength  and  guid- 
ance and  courage  to  carr>'  on. 

If  some  of  these  scoffers  had  the  p>ower  they  would  exile  the 
Governor  of  Michigan  because  he  prayed  for  strength  and  guid- 
ance, and  they  would  have  exiled  George  Washington  for  having 
professed  his  faith  in  God  and  for  having  called  upon  his  God 
for  strength  and  guidance. 

Let  me  remind  the  Commvmist,  the  Socialist,  and  the  non- 
believer  that  this  Nation  was  founded  and  the  Constitution  was 
written  by  men  and  women  and  their  descendants  who  were 
exiled  from  foreign  countries,  seeking  the  right  to  worship  God. 
The  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  to  worship  God,  trial  by 
Jury,  and  every  other  right  contained  in  the  Constitution  was 
written  with  a  pen  dipped  In  the  blood  of  martyrs  who  fought  and 
died  for  those  rights  for  htindreds  of  years. 

Let  me  remind  them  that  this  Is  a  Christian  Nation.  We  stUl 
worship  God.  We  still  pray  to  Him  to  help  and  comfort.  We  still 
have  holy  marriage.  We  still  have  holy  baptism.  We  still  return 
the  spirit  of  our  beloved  dead  to  God  who  gave  It. 

All  the  plots  and  plans  and  intrigues  of  Stalin,  Lenin,  Browder, 
Benjamin,  and  all  the  forces  of  communism,  socialism,  and  bolshe- 
vism  cannot  make  this  a  Godless,  Chrlstless,  atheistic,  communistic 
country  subservient  to  Stalin  and  Russia.  God  will  never  permit 
Russia  to  replace  the  stars  and  stripes  with  the  red  flag  of  revolu- 
tion and  conurmnlsm. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  the  last  stanza  of  America.  It  is  not 
only  the  song  but  the  prayer  of  America: 

"Our  father's  God  to  Thee,  author  of  liberty. 
To  Thee  we  sing. 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright,  with  freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God.  our  King." 


Wagner  Child-Refugee  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  14.  1939 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     WASHINGTON     TIMES-HERALD     OF 

JULY  13,  1939 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Thursday,  July  13, 
1939: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July  13,  19391 

Meanwhile,  tl"  ere  Is  a  foreign-affairs  matter  before  Congress  which 
Is  not  frivolous'' not  foolish.  We  refer  to  Senator  Wackee's  propoaal 
to  save  a  number  of  German  children  from  the  effects  of  the  Hitler- 
Mussolinl-Stalin  brand  of  tyranny. 

VOICE  LETTEH  FROM   REFT7GEX 

Some  of  these  effects  are  graphically  described  in  the  letter  lead- 
ing today's  Voice  of  the  People.  "A  Refugee  Testifies."  We  wish 
every  opponent  of  the  Wagner  child-refugee  bill  could  be  Induced 
to  spend  5  minutes  reading  and  carefully  thinking  over  this  letter. 
It  Is  one  of  those  rather  rare  letters  that  help  you  to  put  yourself 
in  somebody  else's  place — in  some  very  piteous  little  bodies'  places 
in  this  case. 

We  don't  think  we  need  to  add  any  lovely,  pathetic  writing  of 
our  own  to  the  heart-rending  testimony  of  this  refugee  Voice  con- 
tributor who  has  seen  the  mills  of  Hitler  grind  the  souls  of  llttl« 
children.     The  letter  speaks  for  Itself. 

Senator  Wagner's  bill  provides  that,  excluslye  of  immigration 
quotas,  10.000  German  children  be  admitted  to  this  country  each 
year  for  the  next  2  years.  About  half  of  them  would  be  Jewish; 
the  rest  would  be  children  of  assorted  gentiles  on  Hitler's  black 
books.  They  would  be  14  or  younger;  and  their  support  to  ma- 
turity would  have  to  be  guaranteed  In  advance  of  their  admission 
to  the  United  States  by  responsible  persons  or  groups  here. 

In  ordinEuy  human  charity,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  own  sotils. 
Congress  ought  to  pass  this  bill  before  It  adjourns,  even  though  it 
may  let  every  other  piece  of  major  legislation  on  its  program  go 
over  to  its  next  session. 


Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Governor  Lehman,  of  New  York: 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  men  who  had  fought  for 
freedom  and  Independence  drew  up  a  Constitution  which  guaran- 
teed to  all  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  jt 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  assembly.  Fortified  by  that  Constitution 
they  founded  a  Government  fitted  to  protect  the  liberty  of  aU  Its 
citizens. 

So  long  as  that  Constitution  Is  preserved  intact,  the  liberty 
which  the  founders  of  the  Republic  achieved  at  great  sacriflce  will 
remain  the  heritage  not  of  their  descendants  alone  but  of  all  the 
cltltzens  of  the  country — new  and  old,  native-born  and  Immigrant. 

America  has  been  endowed  with  great  natural  riches.  Its  cltl- 
jsens  have  labored  Industriously  to  develop  Its  resources.  Men  and 
women  have  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  carve  out 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children  a  place  where  they  covtld  live 
In  contentment,  In  safety,  and  In  happiness. 

They  have  seen  years  of  plenty  and  years  of  want.  Some  fear- 
lessly pioneered  to  open  up  a  new  empire  of  the  West.  Some  stayed 
In  the  marts  of  commerce  and  trade.     Some  buUt  our  cities,  our 
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railroads,  and  our  highways.     Some  worked  in  shop  and  factory, 
some  tilled  the  fields. 

CONCERN    FOR    THI    INDIVIDUAL 

Some  worked  with  their  brains;  some  with  their  hands.  Some 
had  easy  lives:  some  found  life  hard:  but  together  they  worked  m 
good  times  and  bad.  to  build  the  America  we  know — a  Nation  rich 
and  powerful,  but  more  than  that,  a  Nation  which  in  a  changing 
world  l3  holding  fa.st  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy 
embodied  in  our  Constitution. 

In  this  country  the  well-being  of  the  Individual  is  the  concern 
of  all.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  Continental  Con- 
gien  asserted  that  governments  are  instituted  to  secure  the  inalien- 
able rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  with  which 
men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  men  are  flouting  these  ideals:  yet 
freedom,  ruthlessly  destroyed  there,  still  lives  here.  The  heritage 
we  have  received  from  the  founding  fathers  is  intact  because  every 
generation  of  citizens  during  the  150  years  of  America's  life 
has  guarded  Jealously  that  heritage.  My  generation — the  older 
citizens  of  this  country — must  soon  relinquish  to  you,  the 
younger  citizens,  the  duty  to  guard  our  heritage  against  attack, 
open  or  secret,  from  within  and  from  without. 

BFXIEVTD    INTOLBRANCE    WOULD    END 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  philosophic  concepts  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  were  discussed  and  formtilated.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  they  were  accepted  by  all  western  civilization. 
The  growth  of  democracy  and  the  spread  of  liberal  doctrines  seemed 
to  doom  all  civil  and  religious  disabilities. 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  bade  fair  to  become 
the  policy  of  every  enlightened  country.  Prejudice  was  decreas- 
ing and  men  who  loved  their  own  religion  were  ready  to  extend 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  sincere  followers  of  other  faiths.  Some 
of  us  felt  confident  that  the  twentieth  century  would  mark  the 
end  of  intolerance  and  oppression  everywhere  and  wc  hoi>ed  would 
mark  the  end  of  wars. 

We  have  had  a  rude  awakening.  In  the  wake  of  the  World  War 
has  come  a  maelstrom  of  newborn  HI  will  and  Intolerance.  In  large 
parts  of  the  world  dictatorship,  supplanting  democracy,  mocks  the 
principles  which  the  founders  of  this  Republic  regarded  as  self- 
evident;  they  deny  the  individual's  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
are  being  ruthlessly  persecuted  merely  because  of  their  religious 
and  political  beliefs. 

FEAR    OAINS    SWAT    OVER    REASON 

Reasonably,  we  know  that  the  choice  does  not  lie  between  com- 
munism and  fascism  or  nazl-ism.  but  between  dictatorship,  whether 
of  the  right  or  of  the  left,  and  democracy.  Day  by  day  passion  or 
fear  is  gaining  sway  over  reason  in  increasing  parts  of  the  world. 

ETven  as  recently  as  25  years  ago  we  could  look  forward  with 
confldence  upon  th?  world  of  tomorrow.  A  growing  love  of  peace 
seemed  to  bring  nearer  the  time  when  all  men  "would  beat  their 
BVk'ords  into  plowshares,  and  neither  would  they  know  war  any 
more." 

Science  was  opening  new  fields  for  human  endeavor  and  we 
believed  that,  through  science,  production  would  be  Increased  so 
that  there  would  be  plenty  for  all.  Education  was  spreading  the 
doctrine  of  democracy  throughout  the  world  and  we  had  reason 
to  hope  that  we  would  soon  know  a  world  better  than  any  we  had 
known  before. 

Then  came  the  World  War  and  today  we  are  reaping  the  crop 
grown  from  the  seeds  of  hatred  which  were  sown  in  that  war. 
Today  science  Is  used  to  build  machines  for  destruction  and  deatli, 
not  for  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  men. 

Dictators  who  have  crushed  all  freedom  in  the  countries  over 
which  they  rule  are  now  threatening  the  countries  which  still 
cherish  freedom.  In  a  world  which  could  produce  plenty  by  well- 
directed  labor,  men  and  women  are  living  In  deepest  misery  be- 
caxiae  opportunity  to  labor  and  produce  is  denied  to  them. 

COUNTRIES  DIVIDED  BY    HATIIEDS 

In  many  parts  of  the  worlo  fear  Is  supplanting  hope.  National, 
racial,  and  class  hatreds  are  dividing  country  from  cotintry,  and 
within  each  country,  group  from  group.  Hatred  and  fear  can 
tear  down  but  cannot  create.  If  the  world  of  tomorrow  is  to  be 
ruled  by  haired  and  fear,  it  will  be  a  sorry  place  In  which  to  live. 

There  can  be  no  liberty,  no  enduring  happiness,  wliere  dictator- 
ship cither  of  communism,  or  nazi-lsm,  or  of  fascism  sways  men's 
minds. 

The  urgent  question  for  us  is  how  we  can  solve  our  social  and 
economic  problems  upon  a  reasonable  basis  and  by  application 
of  democratic  prmciples  without  unflemocratlc  division  Into 
classes,  without  undemocratic   arrayal  of  class   against   class. 

We  must  prove  to  our  own  people  and  to  the  world  at  large 
that  democracy  Is  not  an  Insensible  machine  of  government  but 
a  living  thing;  that  its  soul  Is  the  scul  of  Its  people;  and  that  It 
glows  and  develops  to  meet  the  needs  and  wishes  of  Its  cltizans. 

So  long  as  democracy  remains  alive  to  the  demands  of  its  peo- 
ple, so  long  will  it  continue  to  remain  as  the  only  true  govern- 
ment. It  Ls  our  duty  and  our  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  it 
dees  so  remain. 

And  I  say  lo  you,  who  should  be  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  In 
the  world  of  tomorrow,  that  the  prophetic  Ideals  of  justice  and 
mercy  and  love  of  neighbor  are  not  outworn  or  old-fashioned  but 
are  still  eternally  true;  that  the  right  of  the  individual  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  founded  upon  these  Ideals, 
fozmulated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  guaranteed  by 


our  Constitution,  must  remain  the  basis  of  our  law,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  government  is  and  always  should  be  to  secure  these 
rights. 

Equality  before  the  law,  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  inalien- 
able rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  to  all;  yet.  even  here, 
Jefferson's  admonition  must  be  heeded  that  freedom  by  law  Is 
freedom  In  practice  only  where  the  law  is  not  nullified  by  public 
opinion. 

Fanaticism  and  intolerance  are  not  yet  dead  even  here.  They 
can  be  destroyed  only  by  Increased  good  v/ill  and  understanding. 
We  who  love  our  country  must  labor  to  develop  that  good  will 
and  understanding  among  all.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself"  is  the  basis  of  all  true  religion. 

QUOTES    LORD    MACAULAT 

That  command  Is  obeyed  In  truth  only  where  no  divisions  of 
class,  or  racial  origin,  or  of  religious  dogma  divide  neighbor  from 
neighbor. 

Intolerance  Is  the  foe  not  only  of  liberty  but  also  of  religion.  A 
hundred  years  ago  Lord  Macaulay  said   In   Parliament: 

"I  should  think  that  I  insulted  the  Christian  religion  If  I  said 
that  It  cannot  stand  unaided  by  intolerant  laws.  Without  such 
laws  it  was  established,  and  without  such  laws  it  may  be  main- 
tained, 

"It  triumphed  over  the  sujaerstltutlons  of  the  most  refined  and 
of  the  most  savage  nations,  over  the  graceful  mythology  of  Greece 
and  the  bloody  idolatry  of  the  northern  forests.  It  prevailed  over 
the  power  and  policy  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  tamed  the  bar- 
barians by  whom  that  empire  was  overthrown. 

"But  all  these  victories  were  gained,  not  by  the  help  of  intol- 
erance, but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  intolerance.  The  whole 
history  of  Christianity  proves  that  she  has  l.ttle  Indeed  to  fear 
from  persecutien  as  a  foe,  but  much  to  fear  from  persecution  as 
an  ally." 

Those  words  have  found  an  echo  In  many  Christian  hearts. 
Dark  though  these  days  are  In  some  countries  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  yet  everywhere  there  are  men  who  stlil  find  light  in 
religion;  and  tyranny  itself  Is  forced  to  recognize  that  men  of 
sincere  religion  are  its  most  dangerous  f  es. 

In  spite  of  threats  backed  up  with  foix;e,  even  where  govern- 
ment Is  based  upon  Intolerance  and  foments  HI  will.  Catholics. 
Protestants,  and  Jews  have  dared  to  stand  upright  and  hurl  back 
the  answer  that  they  will  not  abandon  the  command  of  God 
because  mob  or  dictator  demanded  it. 

PUTS   HOPE  IN   ri:ligious   groups 

It  Is  significant  that  among  the  first  agencies  to  realize  the 
danger  to  democracy  from  dictatorship  have  been  our  great  reli- 
gious organizations.  Truly  they  may  be  said  today  to  constitute 
democracy's  greatest  bulwark  against  the  menace  of  antidemocratic 
ideologies. 

As  Dr.  George  A,  Buttrlck,  president  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  recently  said: 

"Democracy  Is  a  profcvindly  religious  concept.  If  religion  dis- 
appears, democracy  Is  doomed.  If  you  believe  In  democracy,  you 
believe  In  spiritual  values.  Democracy  did  not  begin  as  a  political 
form  but  as  a  spiritual  faith." 

In  cur  American  democracy  we  have  established  a  Government 
that  endows  every  human  personality  with  inalienable  rights — 
people  of  every  class,  race,  and  creed. 

The  United  States  was  not  founded  to  provide  wealth  or  power 
but  to  assert  human  rights,  and  our  flag  means  a  heroic  enterprise 
of  man's  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

But  when  I  speak  of  religion,  I  do  not  have  In  mind  lip  service 
or  mere  conformity  with  the  external  forms  of  religion.  I  envision 
rather  a  national  and  personal  Fplrituallty  that  recognizes  In  heart 
and  In  mind  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

TO  HIT  AT  ONE  FAITH   HURTS   ALL 

An  attack  on  one  religion  weakens  all  religious  faiths,  since  the 
basis  of  all  true  religion  is  charity,  justice,  and  tolerance.  In  the 
struggle  to  fortify  democracy  throuf^h  strengthening  oiu"  spiritual 
life,  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  all  faiths  are  identical. 

It  Is  always  possible  for  the  powerful  to  oppress  and  persecute 
minorities  or  groups.  But  let  every  lover  of  democracy  remember 
that  when  we  deal  unjustly  with  or  persecute  our  fellow  men.  we 
at  the  same  time  attack  and  destroy  the  fundamentals  of  democ- 
racy, since  the  very  essence  of  democracy  Is  equality  and  justice. 
Injustice  to  any  group  or  any  individual  will  eventually  tear  down 
the  structure  of  democracy   Itself. 

Democracy  can  survive  only  where  there  Is  exact  and  even-handed 
justice  to  all. 

If  men  will  only  live  up  to  those  simple  concepts  of  all  religion — 
charity,  justice,  and  tolerance — democracy  will  be  safe.  No  man, 
whether  he  worships  In  church,  cathedral,  or  synagogue,  can  be 
true  to  his  God  or  to  his  country  If  he  does  not  adhere  to  those 
fundamental  concepts  on  which  religion  and  democracy  are  alike 
based. 

The  hope  of  the  world  lies  not  in  the  madnecs  and  cruelty  of 
pagan-minded  rulers.  Nations  which  have  worshiped  false  gods 
have  crumbled  and  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  In  this  beloved  land  of  ours  maintain  a  strong  defense  In  the 
two  great  commands  found  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  In  the 
New:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  and  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Tliose  commands  have  guided  the 
civilized  world  for  thousands  of  years.  They  constitute  the  soul  of 
American  democracy.  American  democracy  will  live  so  long  as 
these  conuuands  are  not  forgotten. 
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Production  of  Power  by  T.  V.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   A   KENTUCKY   NEWSPAPER 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
■which  was  published  recently  in  a  Kentucky  newspaper. 

GOVERNMENT     POWTER     PRODUCTION     LIKE     PREACHER'S     COW 

There's  nothing  new  about  the  principle  of  the  T.  V.  A. — as  the 
following  editorial  from  the  New  Richland  (Wis.)  Observer  tellingly 
proves : 

"It  may  be  surprising  to  some  to  realize  that  at  least  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  T.  V.  A.  was  demonstrated  In  Richland  Center,  Wis., 
years  ago. 

"There  was  a  local  preacher  who  had  quite  a  family,  while  he 
drew  somewhat  of  a  small  salary.  He  conceived  the  idea  that  11 
he  possessed  a  milk  cow  one  of  the  heavy  expenses  of  family  main- 
tenance  might  be  reduced. 

•'He    discussed    the    proposition   with    some   of   his   parishioners. 
One  said  he  would  give  him  a  cow;  another  volunteered  to  furnish 
hay.  another  straw  for  bedding.     A  neighbor  gave  the  minister  the    j 
use  of  a  barn  in  which  to  keep  the  cow  and  store  the  feed.  \ 

"Finding  that  the  cow  gave  more  milk  than  the  family  re- 
quired, the  minister  sold  the  surplus.  Inasmuch  as  he  had  not  a 
dollar  Invested  in  the  cow.  that  the  feed,  bedding,  and  barn  were 
furnished  free,  he  readily  saw  that  there  was  a  big  profit  derived 
from  the  milk  sold.  He  was  soon  able  to  lay  up  enough  milk 
money  to  enable  him  to  buy  another  cow.  Forgetting  to  tell  the 
members  of  the  church  that  he  had  the  second  cow,  he  was  able 
to  get  other  friends  to  furnish  additional  hay.  straw,  and  feed 
the  second  cow  needed,  and  the  fellow  who  allowed  him  the  use 
of  the  barn  also  permitted  him  to  keep  the  other  cow  there. 

"The  preacher  committed  the  error  of  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  milkmen  of  the  town  were  robbers.  When  he  saw 
them  charging  the  prices  they  were  getting  he  offered  to  sell  milk 
at  a  slightly  reduced  price.  He  even  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
crime  of  profiteering 

"One  of  the  milkmen  was  a  member  of  that  church.  When  he 
saw  them  taking  his  sermon  to  heart  and  learned  that  his  preacher 
was  canvassing  his  customers  to  take  milk  from  him  and  was 
telling  his  brethren  how  their  milkman  was  robbing  them,  he 
got  angry. 

"He  sat  down  and  figured  out  that  he  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
cows,  build  barns,  furnish  hay.  and  make  delivery  at  the  same  price 
as  could  a  competitor  who  didn't  have  a  cent  invested,  got  his  feed 
and  barn  room  for  nothing,  and  had  customers  come  after  their 
milk. 

"The  milkman  went  to  the  mat  on  the  proposition.  It  dldnt 
take  him  long  to  convince  other  members  of  the  congregation  that 
the  practice  wasnt  fair,  especially  when  he  backed  his  argument  by 
letting  them  know  that  if  it  continued  he  would  cease  making  his 
large  yearly  contribution  to  the  church.  Brother  churchmen  quit 
hauling  hay  to  the  preacher's  cow  and  the  neighbor  asked  for  bam 
rent.  When  that  came  about,  the  preacher  discovered  that  to  buy 
everything  made  his  expenses  run  so  high  that  it  dldnt  pay  even 
to  keep  a  cow  to  furnish  milk  for  his  own  family. 

"There  was  a  perfect  little  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  pet-up. 
With  the  Federal  Government  furnishing  everything,  even  to  writ- 
ing off  a  loss  of  »1 .000.000  In  a  single  year,  no  private  company  can 
compete  with  it  any  more  thin  the  regular  milkman  could  compete 
u-lth  the  preacher." 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER,  JULY  8.   1939 


Mr.   LEAVY.    Mr.   Speaker,   on  the  morning  of   July  8, 
1939,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  as  an  invited  guest 


I  at  the  great  hall  of  the  Department  of  Justice  Building  in 
this  city,  and  hear  and  observe  the  graduation  exercises  of 
the  eleventh  session  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
National  Police  Academy. 

These  exercises  were  so  unusual  that  I  felt  It  quite  ap- 
propriate that  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
I  include  the  address  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover  made 
upon  this  occasion. 

The  address  follows:  -  -  .. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  distinguished  guests,  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  was  exactly  4  years  ago 
this  month  that  the  National  Police  Academy  was  Inaugurated 
and  held  its  first  session  in  this  building.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
is  particularly  appropriate  that  today,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
occasion,  we  should  be  sending  forth  to  the  various  sections  of 
this  country  the  graduates  of  the  eleventh  session  of  the  National 
Police   Academy. 

Before  we  inaugurated  the  academy  4  years  ago,  an  extensive 
and  intensive  study  was  made  of  law-enforcement  agencies  and 
police  training  throughout  the  world,  in  order  that  the  l>est  methods 
of  police  training  might  be  made  available  to  American  law  en- 
forcement. That  survey  extended  to  practically  every  country  of 
E^irope,  and  when  our  representatives  returned  to  this  country,  we 
were  amazed  to  learn  from  their  reports  that  there  had  been  really 
no  uniform  police-training  program  inaugurated  in  any  section  of 
the  world. 

Thus  we  entered  that  field  as  pioneers.  In  the  last  4  years  we 
have.  I  believe,  established  standards  of  training  that  are  now  recog- 
nized throughout  the  land  and  which  many  other  foreign  countries 
are  gradually  adopting.  The  uncertamty  of  police  training  has  now 
disappeared,  with  a  uniform  program  as  reprefented  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  National  Police  Academy  And  so.  today,  as  we 
draw  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  thia  academy,  I  think  that 
we  may  be  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  in  this  country  a 
Mecca,  a  place  to  which  forward-looking,  intelligent  police  officers 
may  come  for  a  training  which  they  may  in  turn  carry  back  to  their 
respective  communities  and  benefit  the  citizens  which  they  repre- 
sent and  whom  they  serve. 

Of  course,  an  occasion  like  this  is  one  that  brings  to  us  a  cer- 
tain touch  of  sadness,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  happiness.  We  are 
happy  because  we  are  completing  a  course  of  training  with  you 
gentlemen  that  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  You  are 
beginning  a  new  era  In  the  field  of  law  enforcement  In  yotir 
communities.  You  go  t)ack  to  your  communities  with  the  instruc- 
tion which  you  have  received  here  and  the  benefits  which  you 
have  acquired  here.  You  are  going  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
unity  and  friendship  in  your  respective  communities  that  must 
exist  in  any  field  of  activity,  particularly  In  the  field  of  law 
enforcement. 

We  have  not  endeavored  In  the  National  Police  Academy,  and 
It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  academy,  to  train  men  to  be  police 
officers.  You  gentlemen  have  come  here  already  qualified  aa 
outstanding  officers  of  your  respective  communities  We  have 
endeavored  to  develop  you  into  police  instructors  in  order  that 
you  may  return  and  carry  forth  the  program  of  Intelligent,  pro- 
gressive police  training  In  your  communities. 

We,  of  course,  are  sad  upon  this  occasion,  because  it  brings  to 

an  erid  our  daily  association  with  you.     However,  I  think  we  can 

be  content  in  the  thought  that  your  departure  today  is  merely 

the  beginning  of  a   closer  and  a   firmer  bond  of  friendship  that 

will  grow  as  the   years  go  on.  even   though  we   will  not  be  able 

to  have   the   pleasure  of   seeing  you  and   working   with   you   and 

associating  with  you  day  in  and  day  out  as  we  have  during  these 

I    last    12   weeks.     We  of  the  Federal  Bureau   of   Investigation   have 

!    benefited  by  that  association.     We  have  learned  much  from  you. 

I    We  have  learned  of  your  problems,  and  ir  turn,  we  hope  that  you 

i    will  carry  back  with  you  not  only  the  benefits  of  the  training  but 

a   better"  understanding   of   the    Fedenil    Bureau   of   Investigation 

and  lU  problems  and  its  difficulties  so  that  you  may  help  us,  as 

we  hop>e  to  be  able  to  help  you  in  the  months  and  In  the  years 

to  come. 

Of  course.  I  believe  that  upon  completing  any  assignment, 
irrespective  of  what  it  is,  it  is  always  Important-  to  critically 
analyze  and  reflect  upon  it,  rather  than  to  bask  In  a  mental  Utopia 
of  reflected  glory  from  our  accomplishments;  and  therefore  I  think 
that  we  should  take  Inventory  of  our  program,  of  the  procedure 
which  we  hope  to  follow  In  the  months  to  come,  and  of  the  goal 
which  we  hope  to  attain.  By  doing  so,  we  are  bound  to  note  our 
weaknesses  and  to  bolster  our  strong  points. 

And  so.  as  we  look  at  the  National  Police  Academy  today,  I  think, 
first,  we  must  recognize  its  numerical  strength.  In  the  last  4 
years,  including  this  class,  there  have  been  370  graduates  of  the 
academy  who  are  located  In  every  section  of  the  country,  carry- 
ing on.  in  turn,  the  same  training  and  Instruction  which  they 
received  here  at  the  academy.  They  represent  approximately 
80,000  police  officers.  This  movement  Is  bound  to  have  extensive 
results,  which  will  be  reflected  in  better  law  enforcement.  The 
profession  of  law  enforcement  has  been  lifted  by  you  men  and 
your  associates.  Our  prof(?8slon  soon  will  no  longer  be  a  catch-all 
for  political  hacks.  Therefore,  you  go  out  with  the  support  of 
yovir  associates  who  have  gone  before  you,  fighting  for  the  same 
Ideals,  fighting  for  the  same  goals  for  which  they  have  fought. 
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(Xigraphlcany.  the  academy  graduates  represent  ^ot  only  evei^ 
Sta^m  the  United  States,  but  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  feel 
particularly  happy  In  the  thought  that  the  academy  has  grad- 
Sates  from  Scotland  Yard,  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Pol^ 
the  Puerto  Rico  Insular  Police,  the  Canal  Zone  Po  Ice  the  Quebec 
Provincial  Police,  and  In  this  class,  a  graduate  from  far-off 
Shanghai  Therefore,  the  Influence  of  the  Natlona  Police  Acad- 
emv  U  no  longer  local;  It  has  become  International,  with  a  long 
waiting  list  from  many  foreign  countries  to  send  to  this  academy 
representatives  who  In  turn  may  acquire  our  training  and  rnay 
go  back  to  benefit  their  countries.  Likewise,  hundreds  of  munici- 
pal county,  and  SUte  law-enforcement  agencies  in  America  have 
made  application  to  send  representatives  to  the  academy. 

I  think  it  Is  also  proper  that  we  should  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  of  the  370  graduates  of  this  academy.  276  of  these  men.  or 
75  percent  of  them,  are  tcday  actively  carrying  on  police  Instruc- 
tion in  their  communities.  It  is  also  significant,  and  I  believe  In- 
spiring to  you  gentlemen,  to  know  that  131  of  those  men  have  re- 
ceived promotions  in  their  departments  after  leaving  the  academy. 
Fifty  of  them  are  today  chiefs  of  police.  That  Indicates  a  public 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  National  Police  Academy.  It  also 
PhoxUd  be  a  source,  as  I  have  said,  of  Inspiration  to  you  gentlemen 
tecause  it  holds  forth  for  you  advancement  In  your  communities  if 
you  d^D  your  job  honestly  and  fearlessly  and  with  the  full  effort 
that  you  can  put  into  it. 

When  I  think  of  the  National  Police  Academy  It  Is  a  real  source 
ol  encouragement  to  know  we  of  the  P.  B.  I.  have  In  you  graduates 
a  reserve  force.    And  in  the  event  we  should  ever  enter  armed  con- 
flict with  a  foreign  country  the  graduates  of  the  National  Police 
AcRd»my   would   be   Immediately   drafted   into   the   service   of   the    , 
FBI    just  as  the  Army  and  Navy  caU  upon  their  Reserve  officers.    , 
I  think  It  is  also  proper  upon  an  occa^slon  such  as  this  to  con-    | 
B'der  the  weaknesses  of  law  enforcement  that  must  be  overcome,    j 
because  your  Job  In  going  back  to  your  communities  will  not  be    i 
limited  solely  to  that  of  Instruction  and  training,  but  you  will  be 
the  standard  bearers  In  a  campaign  for  the  things  that  are  decent, 
the  things  that  are  honorable.     To  overcome  those  things  which 
have  been  obstacles  in  the  progress  of  law  and  order,  it  is  fli-st 
necessary-  to  recognize  them. 

The  first  of  these,  in  rpy  estimation.  Is  a  need  for  a  reasonable 
permanency  of  tenure  for  chiefs  of  police.  That  is  not  a  nebulous 
statement  because  when  we  realize  for  instance  that  in  one  west- 
ern city  in  6  years  they  have  had  15  new  chiefs  of  police,  and  in 
6  months  they  have  had  4  chiefs  of  police.  In  a  great  metropolis 
on  the  west  coast,  in  the  last  61  years,  they  have  had  37  chiefs  of 
police  and  the  records  show  that  the  average  community  of  500,- 
000  or  mere  has  a  new  chief  of  police  every  2  years.  No  business, 
no  profession,  no  organization  worth  while  can  ever  succeed  with 
that  tyoe  of  vacillation  and  that  t\-pe  of  prostitution  by  politicians 
of  the  office  of  chief  of  police.  Here  is  one  of  the  goals  for  you 
gentlemen  to  seok  in  your  communities— to  sell  to  your  civic  groups 
the  need  for  permanency  of  tenure  in  the  man  who  heads  the 
police  department  of  your  community. 

Another  defect  and  another  weakness  of  law  enforcement  Is  the 
BO-called  brass-band  tactics  Indulged  In  by  all  too  many  law- 
enforcement  organizations.  By  that  I  mean  the  sporadic  raids. 
the  wholesale  dragnets  that  bring  In  people  merely  upon  suspicion 
without  any  real  facts  upon  which  to  predicate  their  arrest,  also 
the  use  of  so-called  drives.  The  word  "drives"  should  be  repugnant 
to  any  honest  law-enforcement  officer,  because  if  he  wt-re  really 
performing  his  duty  at  all  times  there  would  be  no  need  for  a 
drive  upon  a  specific  occasion  to  catch  either  the  whim  of  some 
headline  writers  or  of  some  local  politician.  There  should  be  a 
constant  push  at  all  times  in  the  enforcement  of  all  laws.  These 
sporadic  drives  have  never  alarmed  professional   criminality. 

Another  weakness  in  law  enforcement  is  a  tendency  toward 
dlscotirtcsy  upon  the  part  of  law-enforcement  officers  and  the 
Indulgence  In  unethical  tactics.  Hardly  a  week  passes  but  that 
you  can  read  of  the  night-stick  tactics  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  and  the  barbaric  use  of  the  third  degree.  In  each  Instance 
a  police  department  suffers  a  definite  set-back  and  loss  of  public 
esteem.  Each  Instance  Is  a  disgrace  and  an  admission  of  weak- 
ness which  harms  the  profession  of  law  enforcement  throughout 
this  entire  land.  We  must  stand  for  the  things  that  are  decent 
and  that  are  honorable,  and  by  that  means  command  the  public 
respect  of  the  decent  citizens.  The  mere  fact  that  we  have  the 
right  to  make  an  arrest  is  no  license  to  manhandle  any  individual. 
Irrespective  of  what  his  station  In  life  may  be.  Keep  that  always 
In  mind  In  your  work  and  In  your  crusade  in  your  community. 

Keep  always  In  mind  that  every  public  contact  you  make,  every 
person  you  talk  to.  every  appearance  you  make.  Is  an  opportunity 
to  sell  law  enforcement  In  your  community.  We  have  to  be 
salesmen  of  our  profession,  and  we  can  only  do  It  successfully  by 
ecting  decentlv  and  honorably  and  law  abiding  in  thie  enforcement 
of  all  the  matters  that  come  under  our  Jurisdiction  as  public 
servants. 

You  will  face  discouragement  In  the  Initiation  of  your  training 
pchcola.  This  is  another  weakness  of  law  enforcement  today. 
Police  training  Is  minimized  In  all  too  many  communities  because 
of  the  old-fashioned  police  officer  who  Is  btUlt  for  sitting-down 
purposes.  You  will  meet  up  with  a  few  chiefs  of  police  and  with 
several  city  coimciimen  and  ward  politicians  who  do  not  believe  in 


training  and  who  believe  that  the  only  quaimcatlons  necessary  are 
brawn  Ind  the  right  connections.  Don't  let  these  obstacles  perma- 
nently be  a  barrier  to  your  progress.  Fight  them  with  the  determi- 
nation that  you  can  and  will  overcome  them. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  traditions  of  your  predecessors  should 
inspire  vou.  There  comes  to  my  mind  the  instance  of  a  po  ce 
officer  from  an  eastern  city  who  wanted  to  attend  the  poHca 
academy  and  sought  admission  to  It.  but  his  chief  of  police  ^os 
opposed  to  it,  and  there  were  other  members  of  the  city  group 
^Kho  were  opposed  to  It.  However,  he  was  able  to  arrange  It  so  ne 
did  come  and  during  the  entire  time  that  he  attended  the  academy, 
he  was  harassed  with  a  constant  series  of  acts  which  were  little  and 
mean.  His  salary  checks  were  sent  here  to  Washington,  care  of 
general  delivery,  although  they  knew  what  his  actual  address  was. 
Other  harassments  were  given  to  him.  He  was  worried  about  the 
loss  of  his  position  when  he  did  return.  ^    .      *w 

And  when  he  did  return,  one  thing  he  had  learned  in  the 
academy  was  that  of  diplomacy.  He  didn't  return  to  run  in  and 
demand  that  training  be  set  up,  but  he  returned  and  asked  for 
his  old  beat.  That  kind  of  stunned  the  local  politicians  and  the 
old-fashioned  police  officers.  And  so  he  returned  to  his  beat; 
and  in  due  course,  represenUtives  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tlgatlon  had  occas.on  to  make  certain  addresses  before  civic  groups 
in  that  community,  and  discussed  training  and  the  value  of  It 
from  the  taxpayer's  point  of  view.  Overnight,  the  chief  of 
police,  seeing  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  sent  for  th.8  officer  and 
asked  him  whether  he  was  ready  to  start  a  training  school  the 
next  morning.  He  was.  Today  he  is  succeeding,  and  the  police 
chief  has  finally  come  to  recognize  that  the  horse-and-buggy  days 
are  no  more.  And  so  that  shows  the  determination,  the  diplo- 
macy, the  tact  that  an  officer  must  utilize  in  trying  to  attain  his 
goal. 

Another  Instance  that  comes  to  my  mind  Is  the  experience  of  a 
State  police  officer  who  came  to  the  National  Police  Academy. 
He  dldnt  have  adequate  funds.  He  wasn't  able  to  live  as  a  man 
should  live  here  because  his  department  dldnt  have  the  funds 
to  give  him.  What  happened  in  that  case?  His  wife  took  in 
washing  at  one  of  the  wayside  road  camps  near  Washington  in 
order  that  she  might  help  her  husband  in  defraying  their  living 
expenses  He  graduated  with  honor.  And  he  went  back  to  his 
State.  Without  faculties  existing  to  Initiate  a  training  school 
he  created  them  on  the  lawn  of  the  State  cap.tol.  A  pile  of 
railroad  ties  served  as  the  lecturer's  platform.  The  students  sat 
on  the  lawn,  and  he  inaugurated  his  training  program.  It  was  a 
success 

Some  of  you  will  face  obstacles  and  discouragement  upon  your 
return,  but  keep  in  mind  that  they  have  been  overcome  and  that 
they  can  be  overcome  in  the  work  that  you  are  going  to  have  to 
carry  on  in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 

Unfortunately  the  element  of  Jealousy  enters  Into  law  enforce- 
ment and  in  this  you  can  play  a  major  part  In  meeting  this 
obstacle.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  all,  and  there  is  plenty  or 
glory  for  all.  The  thing  we  should  keep  in  mind  above  all  things 
Is  the  fact  that  we  are  servants  of  the  people,  and  that  we  must 
accomplish  results,  because  that  Is  our  task.  Irrespective  of  who 
gets  the  credit  or  honor.  I  believe  the  National  PoUce  Academy 
has  done  more  to  break  down  these  Jealousies  that  have  existed  in 
years  past  than  any  other  single  force  in  this  country,  and  you 
gentlemen  are  going  back  to  enlist  in  that  army  of  broad-minded 
basically  sound  thinking  men  who  have  minds  too  big  to  think  of 
the  little  things  that  lend  basis  to  Jealousies  and  carry  on  that 
battle,  because  you  will  be  faced  with  it  every  day. 

There  is  one  other  problem  that  I  want  to  speak  of.  and  that  Is 
the  matter  of  crime  prevention.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  more  Important  to  prevent  crime  than  It  Is  to  detect 
crime  We  must  realize  that  there  are  problems  In  which  we  can 
play  a  major  part  In  a  local  community  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 
I  believe  that  crime-prevention  units  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  law-enforcement  agencies  of  local  communities  and  not  placed 
In  the  hands  of  theorists  and  pseudocriminologists,  who  have  had 
no  practical  contact  with  the  real  problems  of  the  youth  of  this 
country.  Make  that  boy  and  girl  In  your  community  look  up  to  you 
with  honor  and  with  distinction.  Gain  his  respect  and  gain  his 
confidence.  One  of  the  finest  compliments  that  an  officer  can  re- 
ceive was  experienced  by  one  of  the  men  in  the  last  session  of  the 
academy,  when  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  he  received  78  valentines 
from  the  children  in  his  particular  precinct.  That  was  a  recog- 
nition of  admiration  and  affection  that  those  children  held  for  him. 
Always  be  loyal  and  be  true  to  the  devotion  and  confidence  which 
the  youth  of  this  country  should  and  will  place  In  ycu. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  to  you  as  ycu  go  forth  tcday  that  you 
are  not  alone;  you  have  mutual  problems  between  each  of  you  and 
between  your  organization  as  National  Police  Academy  graduates 
and  those  of  us  of  the  F.  B.  I.  Our  facilities  are  your  facilities. 
Make  yourselves  available  to  us  and  we  will  make  ourselves  avail- 
able to  you.  In  42  major  cities  there  are  field  divisions  of  the 
F  B.  I.  They  are  your  headquarters.  Utilize  them  for  advice  and 
for  guidance  as  we  will  utilize  your  assistance  when  we  have  mat- 
ters which  arise  in  your  communities. 

You  are  just  beginning  your  training.  Apply  It  In  your  com- 
munity with  intelligence   and   tact   and   with   fidelity.     And   as  I 


*  J'   ■*-»    V     X  . 


V/S.A  VAAV^ 


1939,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  as  an  invited  guest 


&A{^*j  ^^^'n 


your   a&sociaves   wuu   uavu   )^uuc    uciuic   jruu, 

ideals,  fighting  for  the  same  goals  for  which  they  have  fovight. 
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close  this  morning.  It  Is  with  pride  that  I  give  to  you  the  motto 
of    the    Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation.    "Pldelity.    bravery,    ard 
integrity."    May  you  always  measure  up  to  Its  traaitions. 
Thank  you.      [Applause. I 


The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Library 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13.  1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  appropriate  memorials 
have  long  been  provided  for  om-  great  men  after  their  death. 
but  we  have  not,  in  any  instance,  been  called  upon  to  provide 
a  memorial  for  any  great  man,  especially  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  man  is  still  living,  until  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Under  H.  R.  268.  which  is  a  very  unusual  and  peculiar 
pronouncement  in  that  the  President  has  caused  to  be  writ- 
ten into  a  proposed  bill,  for  enactment  into  law,  his  request 
that  the  Congress  expend  large  sums  of  money  with  which  to 
support,  maintain,  and  add  to  a  library  and  building,  all  of 
which  is  to  be  located  upon  the  Roosevelt  estate,  at  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y.  The  President  proposes  that  the  building,  itself, 
shall  be  constructed  and  paid  for  by  popular  subscriptions, 
but  the  total  cost  of  the  repairs  thereto  and  the  maintenance 
thereof,  the  beautification  and  maintenance  of  the  grounds 
and  any  additions  constructed  to  the  building,  and  the  cost 
and  expenses  of  all  clerks,  agents,  and  employees  for  this 
memorial  library  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  further  proposed.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  place  in  this  build- 
ing the  private  papers,  written  addresses,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  the  President,  all  of  which  papers  and  documents 
are  now  rightfully  owned  by  our  Government;  the  President 
Is  merely  the  servant  of  the  people  and  the  many  and  vari- 
ous documents  and  speeches,  which  have  been  prepared  and 
delivered  while  occupying  that  high  ofSce,  are  papers  of 
state:  they  have  a  .'•ignificant  place  in  cur  Nation's  history 
because  they  i  elate  to  the  affairs  of  our  Nation  and  they 
are,  in  fact,  the  property  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Throughout  the  long  list  of  our  Presidents,  commencing 
with  George  Washington,  and  extending  through  the  terms 
of  office  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Grover 
Cleveland,  Tlieodore  Roosevelt,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Warren  G. 
Harding,  and  Herbert  Hoover — all  of  our  Presidents — their 
papers  of  state,  their  addresses,  and  their  documents  which 
were  prepared  and  produced  while  in  office,  are  all  carefully 
stored  and  housed  in  the  archives  of  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary in  Washington  in  a  place  especially  prepared  for 
them— all  of  which  papers  of  all  of  our  Presidents  up  to  the 
term  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  are  avail- 
able to  the  people  free  and  without  any  charge  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  same,  at  and  in  the  Congressional  Library, 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Therefore,  the  proper  receptacle  is  already  provided  for 
the  President's  papers  and  speeches  without  any  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  in  the  greatest  library  in  the  world, 
where  all  of  the  people  of  our  country  would  naturally  go  to 
see  and  to  inspect  them.  The  people  would  expect  to  see 
the  papers  and  documents  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt at  the  same  place  they  found  the  papers  and  documents 
of  all  other  Presidents,  including  those  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  will  expect  they  have  the  right 
to  see  all  those  Presidential  papers  and  documents  free  of 


any  charge  or  fee  for  that  privilege;  the  thousands  of  school 
children  who  annually  visit  Washington  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  who  visit  the  Congressional  Library,  where 
they  see  the  papers  and  documents  of  all  the  Presidents  of 
these  United  States,  all  of  which  are  reposing  safely  In  the 
archives  of  that  great  and  unparalleled  Library,  and  without 
having  a  fee  exacted  from  them  for  that  privilege,  will  in  the 
future  naturally  and  innocently  ask:  "Where  are  the  papers 
and  dociunonts  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt?"  And  the  answer 
from  the  clerk  in  charge  will  be:  "They  are  in  a  special  vault 
or  building  at  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y." 

Tliere  is  one  element  involved  in  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  makes  the  passage  of  this  law  too  ridiculous  to  even 
approach  the  thought  of  supporting  this  measure,  and  that 
element  is  this:  The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  must  pay  to 
support  and  maintain  the  building,  grounds,  and  appur- 
tenances and  to  pay  the  cost  and  expense  of  salaries  and 
expenses  of  those  in  charge  of  this  private  sanctuary;  yet 
the  people — the  taxpayers  and  the  school  children  of  our 
country — cannot  enter  this  secret  and  holy  place  and  they 
cannot  see  the  bocks,  papers,  and  documents  of  this  living 
President,  who  is  still  in  office  completing  his  second  term  as 
President,  and  who,  according  to  every  positive  indication,  is 
now  seeking  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  as  Pres- 
ident without  first  paying  a  fee  or  charge  of  25  cents  before 
being  permitted  to  enter  that  building.  This  regulation  Is 
certainly  a  challenge  to  the  rights  of  every  American  citizen; 
that  charge  is  merely  an  additional  tax  imposed  upon  the 
people. 

The  papers  and  documents  of  every  President  of  this  great 
Nation,  who  served  prior  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  are  avail- 
able and  free  to  all  of  our  people  at  the  Congressional  Library, 
in  Washington — where  they  should  be  kept — yet,  the  people 
who  are  called  upon  to  maintain  this  private  sanctuary  at 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y..  must  pay  a  fee,  or  a  tax,  of  25  cents  before 
they  are  permitted  to  see  the  same  character  of  papers  pre- 
pared by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

What  will  this  memorial  cost  the  taxpayers  of  our  country? 
Who  knows?  In  any  event,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  this  plan  of  the  President  will  be 
at  least  $100,000  per  year,  and  no  one  can  now  approxi- 
mate how  much  more  the  cost  will  be,  and  no  one  can  tell 
how  much  money  this  very  imnecessary  project,  proposed 
by  the  President  and  for  his  own  gratification,  will  take 
away  from  the  poor  and  needy  people  and  the  imemployed 
citizens  of  our  country;  no  one  can  now  estimate  how  many 
children  will  be  made  hungry  and  half  clad  by  reason  of 
this  ridiculous  request  on  the  part  of  a  living  President,  and 
no  one  can  contemplate  how  many  homes  will  be  made  cold, 
desolate,  and  uninhabitable  because  of  this  needless  demand 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  support  a  bill  of  this  character  be- 
cause the  present  President  is  still  alive  and  memorials 
usually  ccme  after  men  are  gone  and  a  true  estimate  of  the 
person  is  made  by  the  people. 

I  cannot  support  such  a  proposal  because  there  Is  a  place 
already  provided,  in  the  Congressional  Library,  in  Washing- 
ton, without  any  additional  cost,  for  all  of  the  President's 
papers,  where  they  may  be  inspected  throughout  the  years 
to  come,  free  of  charge,  with  the  documents  of  all  other 
Presidents. 

This  bill  should  be  defeated  because  It  Is  a  needless  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  a  needless  memorial,  which  will  fur- 
ther depress  our  economic  conditions  and  make  life  a  greater 
burden  to  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  unemployed  people 
of  our  country,  and  the  charge  of  an  admission  fee,  or  tax, 
to  enter  this  proposed  memorial  is  a  shameful  rebuke  to  the 
patriotic  fervor  of  every  taxpayer,  teacher,  and  student 
within  the  borders  of  our  land. 

Memorials  should  be  erected  at  the  proper  time  and  they 
should  be  located  at  the  proper  place. 
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S.  2009— The  Wheeler-Lea  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1939 


LETT-EB   FROM   THE    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    SYSTEM    CARRIEIIS 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  letter  addressed  to 
Hen.  Lindsay  Warren,  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  Mississippi 
River  System  Carriers  Association.  It  clearly  refutes  cer- 
tain statements  made  to  many  Members  of  Congress  rela- 
tive to  the  carriers'  association  stand  with  reference  to  the 
so-called  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  otherwise  known  as  S.  2009. 
mississippi  river  system  carriep.s  association 

July  17,  1939. 

Hon.  Lindsay  Warre??,  M.  C. 

Wa!<hington.  D   C. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  having  been  widely  reported  to  Members  of  Congress 
that  the  Inland  river  carriers,  who  are  proposed  to  be  regulated 
xinder  the  Lea  transpcrtatlon  bill,  are  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  now 
WTltten.  we  wish  to  advl.se  you  that  the  Missl.sstppl  River  System 
Carriers  Association,  transporting  approximately  80  percent  ot  In- 
land river  tonnage,  has  appeared  In  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Wheeler  bill  and  the  original  draft  of  the  Lea  bill. 

Recently,   in   response   to   the   reque-st    of   Chairman   Lea.   of   the 
House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  the  association,  through  its 
counsel,  submitted  proposed  amendments  to  a  subcommittee  draft 
of  the  Lea  bill,  most  of  which  were  rejected  by  the  committee,  but 
restated  In  writing  Its  oppcsltlon  to  both  the  V.Tieeler  bill  and  the 
latest  draft  of  the  Lea  bill.     Since  the  present  draft  of  the  Lea 
bill   Is  so   radically   different   from   and    much    more   objectionable 
than  its  first  draft,  the  association  asked  to  be  heard  by  the  com- 
mittee In  opposition  to  Its  provisions,  but  was  denied  that  privilege. 
The  Mississippi  RrvER  System  Carriers  Association, 
By  O.  Slack  Barrett   President. 
Herman  A.  Batless.  Counsel. 


The   Hatch   Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  SAMUEL  B.   PETTENGILL 


Senator  Hatch ^ ,  the  result  wiU  be  to  hurt  a  Senator  such  as  the 

Senator  from  Kentucky."  ..„„rffo  « 

And  it  was  then,  too,  that  Senator  McCarran,  facing  the    purge. 

spoke  as  follows:  .^  ^      . ,„„„  i.r„ 

-We  are  dealing  with  a  thing  that  means  much  to  American  life. 
We  are  either  going  forward  with  a  great  democracy  or  we  are 
Kolne  down  •  •  •  Today  how  many  are  there  In  America 
whose  meal  ticket  Is  controlled  by  some  Federal  agency?  '  * 
The  whole  question  Is.  Shall  someone  who  has  been  delegated 
bv  the  people  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  unemployed,  the 
lowly  and  the  humble,  dominate  them  so  that  by  reason  of  neces- 
sity growing  cut  of  a  colossal  depression,  the  unfortunate  shaU 
vield  their  free  will  to  the  dominating  force  of  money? 

later  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  Kentucky  In  Senator  Barkley  s  In- 
terest It  was  pointed  cut  how  many  millions  of  Federal  money 
Mr  Barkley  had  been  instrumental  In  getting  from  the  Treasury, 
and  the  hint  was  dropped  that  Kentucky  would  be  wise  in  retain- 
ing his  valuable  services.     So  Mr.  B.vkkley  went  back  to  Wash- 

Ineton  in  a  golden  chariot.  „     ,  .        ,       ^  

It  was  then  too.  that  In  a  radio  ppeech  Harry  Hopkins,  in  charge 
of  W  P  A  supported  the  Presidents  attempted  purge  of  Senators, 
rs  this  relief  boss  had  previously  supported  the  cotirt-paclcing  bill. 
Of  the  W  P  A  he  said,  "I  have  not  the  slightest  apolcgy  for  it. 
Contrast  Hopkins  with  Congressman  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Democrat,  who  said  the  other  day,  "The  poor  devils  on  relief  were 
told  by  the  political  prostitutes  who  took  over  the  Democratic 
Party  to  vote  as  diiected  or  lose  their  Jobs." 

The  Shcppard  Senate  committee  and  the  Woodrum  House  com- 
mittee also  found  plenty.  But  not  Hopkins.  "No  apologies  "  He 
said  nothing,  heard  nothing,  knew  nothing.  Mr.  Hopkins  told  the 
votc-s  "We  refuse  to  be  muzzled  and  ijagged."  There  was  no 
muzzle  then.  The  Hatch  bill  had  been  defeated.  But  now  Sena- 
tor Hatch,  with  courage  and  persistence,  has  pushed  his  bill  for- 
ward again.  ,  ..   tv. 

Seme  of  my  fellow  columnists  have  been  poking  fun  at  the 
Intrepid  Attorney  General  Murphy  who  Is  going  to  out-do  Dewey 
In  putting  grafters  and  fixers  behind  bars.  While  I  differ  with 
him  on  many  of  his  political  views,  his  friends  insist,  and  I  be- 
lieve, that  Mr.  Murphy  Is  an  exceptionally  sincere  and  high-minded 
man.  It  takes  that  kind  to  clean  house.  May  fortune  attend 
him.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Murphy  saves  civic  righteousness  at  the 
.spigot  while  his  political  program  wastes  it  at  the  bung.  He  over- 
looks "the  dominating  force  of  money."  Julius  Caesar  understood 
the  situation.  "With  money  we  will  get  men,  and  with  men  we 
will  get  money."  You  simply  cannot  have  blllloris  of  public  money. 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  a  decent  government.  "Where  the  meat  hangs, 
there  the  wolves  gather." 

Once  in  a  while  you  have  a  Senator  Hatch,  a  Dewey,  an  Amen. 
a  Murphy,  a  reform  administration,  a  "watchdog  of  the  Treasury." 
They  come  and  go.  But  the  wolves  are  always  there.  Politics 
feeds  on  money,  whether  It  ccmcs  from  gambling,  booze,  or  W.  P.  A. 
That  is  a  fundamental  fact,  true  In  every  age. 

A  "wise  and  frugal  government"  was  Jefferson's  earnest  wish.  A 
frugal  government  does  more  than  save  money.  It  saves  men.  It 
saves  character.  It  saves  the  Republic.  You  are  sweeping  back 
the  waves,  Mr.  Murphy.     It  Is  "magnmcent,  but  Is  It  war?" 

The  Hatch  bill  Is  a  good  bill.  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  good  man.  But 
If  you  want  the  Tammanylzlng  of  a  nation  to  stop,  Mr.  Murphy, 
let  free  enterprise  expand  and  Government  contract.  Otherwise 
W.   P.   A,  scandal  headlines  will  write   the   slow  obituary  of  the 

Republic. 

Samuel  B.  Pettengiix. 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill.  former  Member  of  Congress: 

By  the  time  this  appears  it  is  hoped  that  the  Hatch  bill  will  be 
awaiting  the  Presidents  signature.  ThU  bill  Is  designed  to  put 
Federal  officials  behind  bars  if  they  use  public  money  or  the  power 
of  office  to  coerce  the  ballot. 

Washington  Is  full  of  rumors  that  the  administration  has  been 
secretly  knifing  the  bill.  This  Is  disillusioning,  if  true.  When  the 
old  P.  E  R.  A.  was  first  started.  President  Roosevelt  expressed  the 
brave  determination  to  keep  politics  completely  out  of  relief  "if 
we  have  to  crack  down  on  the  biggest  boss  In  the  country."  This 
statement  met  the  approval  of  every  decent  person  In  the  land. 

At  other  times  we  heard  much  about  legislation  to  punish  pri- 
vate employers  If  they  attempted  to  coerce  the  vote  of  their  work- 
ers, as  was  done  on  such  a  huge  scale  by  Mark  Hanna  in  the  first 
McKlnley  campaign.  Again  every  person  opposed  to  industrial 
feudalism  approved  this  principle. 

Yet  the  rumors  persist.     Is  there  a  basis  for  them? 

It  must  be  recalled  that  the  substance  of  the  Hatch  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  Mr.  Barkley.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  personal  choice  for  floor  leader,  had  not  been  safely 
reelected  for  another  6  years.  Under  his  leadership  the  Hatch 
bill,  or  the  substance  of  it,  was  defeated  on  the  Senate  floor.  As 
Senator  Cha\'xz  said.   "If   we  adopt   the   amendment    (offered   by 


Plight  of  the  Migrants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17.  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post.  This  edi- 
torial calls  attention  to  a  serious  problem  which  exists  at 
present  in  the  United  States  and  which  is  especially  serious 
in  the  State  of  California.  However,  the  book  Grapes  of 
Wrath,  to  which  the  editorial  also  refers,  is  an  unfortunate 
review  of  the  situation.  The  author  has  taken  an  unhappy 
gioup  of  American  citizens  and  described  them  as  a  most 
decrradcd  and  degenerate  portion  of  our  population. 

I  know  .•:ome  of  these  people  personally  and  knew  of  the 
circumstances  which  forced  them  to  give  up  their  farms  and 


homes  and  to  seek  new  homes  elsewhere.  Most  of  them  are 
descendents  of  pioneer  families,  fine  Americans  who  helped 
to  build  this  country  and  who  moved  into  the  great  South- 
west in  the  early  days  and  did  their  share  in  developing  that 
tremendous  area. 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  are  now  homeless 
wanderers  and  their  one  great  desire  is  to  find  work  and 
to  have  another  chance  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  give  prompt  attention  to  this  matter  and 
to  make  every  effort  toward  a  sound  and  lasting  solution  to 

the  problem. 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 

John  Steinbeck's  recently  published  Grapes  of  Wrath,  depleting 
the  plight  of  the  mlgranU.  is  a  best  seller.  Many  thousands  of 
people  throuchout  the  country  are  reading  the  book  and  discussing 
the  problem  It  Ulumlnates.  But  comparatively  little  U  being  done 
to  help  the  tens  of  thousands  of  families  who  have  left  their 
former  homes  and  are  adrift  in  a  country  that  no  longer  has  free 
land  to   offer   them. 

These  people  are  not  vagrants  nor  beggars.  They  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  enormous  unemployment  problem  which  America  Is 
facing  today.  Most  of  them  were  forced  off  the  land  by  a  combina- 
tion of  droughU,  dust  storms,  mechanization  of  agriculture,  and 
general  economic  conditions.  Although  the  western  movement, 
and  especiallv  that  toward  California,  is  the  most  spectacular,  an 
analysis  of  families  receiving  transient  relief  In  1935  showed  that 
every  State  both  received  and  contributed  migrants. 

Because  of  Its  Interstate  nature  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
problem  Is  one  which  the  Federal  Government  must  help  solve. 
Federal  relief  was  granted  the  transient  unemployed  In  1933,  but 
was  terminated  2  years  later  when  It  was  beUeved  that  all  needy 
employable  people  would  be  taken  care  of  by  W.  P.  A.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  to  the  President  by  W.  P.  A.  Administrator 
Harrington,  special  legislation  Is  needed  to  meet  the  crying  needs 
of  these  people. 

In  addition  to  the  help  that  existing  Federal  agencies  could 
grant  in  the  way  of  bousing,  medical  aid,  and  distribution  IxJth 
of  food  surpluses  and  Information  on  emploiTnent.  Colonel  Har- 
rington advised  legislation  along  three  lines.  They  are  the  reset- 
tlement of  migrants  who  can  become  self-supporting  In  their 
new  locations;  return  of  those  migrants  who  are  willing  to  resume 
residence  in  their  State  of  origin,  and  assisUnce  hi  esUblishin^ 
them  there:  and  lastly  the  resettlement  of  others  In  areas  where 
employment  suited  to  their  abilities  is  most  likely  to  be  found. 

Instead  of  keeping  migrants  on  the  road,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  Incorporate  them  Into  communities.  As  It  Is,  many  people  have 
been  caught  between  the  devil  and  the  deep.  They  find  already 
overcrowded  labor  markets  at  their  destination.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  Ineligible  for  relief. 

As  transients  they  cannot  vote,  and  yet  most  have  lost  their 
legal  residence  in  States  from  which  they  came.  Though  citizens 
of  a  democracy,  they  are  unable  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  legis- 
lative assemblies.  Certain  groups  have  fought  even  Federal  aid 
for  homeless  families  on  the  ground  that  It  would  attract  more 
people  to  various  favorite  areas. 

But  these  men  and  women  are  not  moving  In  search  of  relief. 
Apparently  they  are  trying  to  avoid  It.  Their  object  Is  to  find 
work  in  a  community  where  they  can  become  self-sXipportlng.  In 
this  sense  they  are  belated  pioneers. 

On  a  limited  scale  the  Farm  Sectirtty  Administration  Is  ea.slng 
the  hardships  of  migratory  workers,  both  through  the  maintenance 
of  camps  and  the  granting  of  direct  financial  aid.  But  Congress 
has  given  their  plight  altogether  too  little  attention. 


Purchase  of  Dairy  and  Cheese  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

WISCONSIN 


the  milk  used  in  the  mantifacture  of  dairy  products  In  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Wisconsin  farmers  and  their  families  labor 
for  their  livelihood  and  depend  upon  the  administration  to  main- 
tain favorable  marketing  conditions  for  their  dairy  and  chees* 
products:  and 

Whereas  during  the  last  year  there  has  been  an  tinprecedented 
quantity  of  cheese  and  butter  held  In  cold  storage  which  has  been 
wielded  by  the  unscrup\ilous  to  beat  down  the  prices  of  these  food 
products  to  a  level  that  will  not  cover  the  cost  of  producUon;  and 

Whereas  these  Inventories  should  be  reduced  and  released  In 
order  to  make  available  large  supplies  of  food  to  the  undernour- 
ished ijables  and  chUdren  and  stinted  and  peaked  underprivileged 
men  of  the  country:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  is  author- 
ized and  enabled  to  strike  a  direct  blow  at  the  economic  paradox 
which  has  choked  the  farmers  of  the  country  with  a  superabundance 
of  food  products  while  many  of  the  unemployed  and  persons  on 
relief  have  gone  hungry:  and 

Whereas  these  supplies  of  cheese  and  butter  and  milk  should  be 
procured  and  distributed  Immediately  so  aa  to  scotch  and  eliminate 
these  price-depressing  surpluses  from  the  u.«ual  and  ordinary  course 
of  business  by  encouraging  and  developing  the  consumption  of 
these  dairy  products  and  thereby  restore  a  fair  level  of  return  to 
the  dairy  farmer:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  assembly  cxmcurring) ,  That  this  leg- 
islature respectfully  petitions  and  urges  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  to  purchase  dairy  and  cheese  products  of  Wis- 
consin for  distribution  to  relief  agencies  so  that  the  market  and 
prices  for  the  farmer  will  be  protected  and  restored  and  will  not  be 
cudgeled  by  adverse  svirpluses:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of  this  resolution  t>e  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Sur- 
plus Commodities  Corporation,  and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  of 
Congress. 

Require  Industrial  Alcohol  in  Gasoline  and  Save 
Lives  and  Aid  Farmers 


Mr.   JOHNS.    Mr.   Speaker,   under  leave   to   extend   my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  joint  memo- 
rial of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  22 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  to  purchase  dairy  and  cheese  products  of  Wisconsin 
Whereas  the  producUon  of  milk  is  the  most  important  part  of 

Wisconsin  agrlciUtiu-e.  leading  all  States  by  supplying  19  percent  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


.  HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  MULTNOMAH  CIVIC  CLUB  OF  PORTLAND. 

OREG. 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Multnomah  Civic  Club 
of  Portland,  Oreg..  is  an  organization  which  has  been  doing 
a  fine  service  in  civic  and  public  affairs  In  the  city  of  Port- 
land for  many  years.  It  has  been  giving  careful  study  for 
some  time  to  the  serious  problem  of  monoxide  poison  given 
off  by  the  use  of  gasoline  in  motorcars,  which  is  becoming 
a  serious  menace.  In  connection  with  this  problem  it  has 
also  considered  the  question  of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  gasoline,  for  a  twofold  purpose:  First,  to  re- 
lieve the  public  from  being  exposed  to  monoxide  poisoning; 
and,  second,  to  aid  the  farming  communities  in  the  use  of 
waste  fruits  and  vegetable  products  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol. 

This  organization  on  July  10.  1939,  passed  a  resolution  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  reference  to  this  matter,  which  I  ask 
leave  to  extend  in  the  Record.    The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
AS  TO  TH«  rvn.  or  caebon-monoxidi  poison  fbom  autos 

Multnomah  Crvic  Clitb, 
Portland.  Oreg..  July  10,  1939. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  Confess: 

Wliereas  It  appears  from  evidence  given  by  physicians  of  repute, 
who  make  It  their  business  to  know  the  facts,  that  the  poison 
gas  known  as  carbon-monoxide  l-s  the  product  of  Imperfect  com- 
bustion, and  Is  present  in  all  kinds  of  smoke,  especially  in  tha 
exhaust  of  Internal-combustion  engines:  and 

Whereas  the  form  of  monoxide  given  off  by  the  combustion  of 
gasoline  or  petrol  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  this  poison;  and 

Whereas  this  poison  is  odorless,  tasteless,  and  has  no  way  that 
It  may  be  Identified  save  the  condition  of  the  person  affected, 
which  is  ofttlmes  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  the  victim;  and 

Whereas  the  state  of  the  country  Is  now  almost  as  bad  as  If  we 
were  in  a  state  of  war,  some  17,000  fatalities  being  recorded  last 
year,  a  great  proportion  of  them  being  dtie  to  the  toxic  effect  ai 
monoxide  poison;  and 
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Whereas  all  the  experts  and  experienced  men  who  have  advised 
upon  the  subject  agree  that  the  only  remedy  Is  to  augment  the 
combuBtlblllty  of  the  fuel  In  the  engine  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  so  that  the  combustion  will  become  so  perfect  that  all 
monoxide  and  soot  will  be  consumed;  and  ^  ,^  ,  ,  ^  ,  . 
Whereas  the  only  way  to  do  this  Is  to  add  to  the  fuel  at  least 
a  10-percent  addition  of  alcohol;  and 

Whereas  there  is  and  will  be  as  long  as  farmers  produce  crops 
under  our  present  system  of  marketing  thousands  of  tons  of  waste 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  a  source  of  expense  as  well  as 
a  dead  loss  to  the  producers,  all  of  which  covUd  be  used  In  the 
profitable  manufacture  of  alcohol,  to  which  might  be  added 
thousands  of  acres  of  new  crops,  such  as  artichokes,  to  assist  the 
faiir.ers;  and  ^       ,     , 

Whereas  alcohol  for  this  very  purpose  Is  now  being  extensively 
used  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  England  and  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  In  the  Orient  and  South  Sea  Islands,  where  it  is  even  used 
solely  as  the  fuel  for  power  in  engines  of  this  type,  because  the 
mixture  is  far  better  in  every  way  for  the  purpose,  since  It  Is 
not  accompanied  by  the  creation  of  carbon  or  other  fouling  sub- 
stances In  the  engine;  In  England  the  use  is  as  high  as  33  percent 
of  alcohol;  and 

Whereas  the  necessary  distilleries  are  now  being  put  In  and  the 
product  used  with  great  success  and  satisfaction  in  Kansas  and 
elsewhere;   and 

Whereas  the  principal  reason  that  there  are  not  more  of  these 
distilleries  being  used  is  the  rules  of  the  Treasury  Department  that 
make  the  conditions  so  hard  to  comply  with  that  capital  Is  afraid 
to  venture  in  this  direction;  the  coi^dltion  is  almost  a  bar  to  the 
Industry,  since  after  the  applicant  has  compiled  with  all  the  rules, 
the  Department  under  some  pretext  or  other  refuses  to  Issue  the 
necessary  permit:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  petition  your  honorable  body  at  once  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  declare  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and  foster  the 
creation  of  alcohol.  In  the  form  of  Industrial  denatured  alcohol, 
the  same  to  be  without  tax  or  duty  of  any  kind,  to  the  end  that 
the  present  menace  to  the  public  health  may  be  alleviated,  and 
the  farmers  protected  In  their  right  to  vise  their  waste  products 
for  this  purpose. 

To  this  end  we  petition  you  to  so  change  the  rules  of  the  De- 
partment as  to  Insert  the  word  "shall"  Instead  of  the  present  word 
"may"  in  the  rules.  And.  further,  that  you  pass  an  act  that 
aft«r  1941  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  upon  any  highway  of  the 
Nation  any  vehicle,  auto,  truck,  motorcycle,  or  other  vehicle  that 
u.ses  gasoline  without  the  fuel  shall  have  In  It  at  least  10  percent 
of  alcohol,  to  the  end  that  the  present  cause  of  death  and  disaster 

may  be  abated. 

N.    BooDT,    President. 
Rot  S.  Searle,  Secretary. 


Address  of  the  Postmaster  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   JAMES   A.   FARLEY 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio  Chapter,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postmasters,  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  11, 
1939: 

This  is.  Indeed,  a  delightful  occasion  and  at  the  out^-'t  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  very  kind  Invitation  which  I 
received  to  come  to  Columbus  tonleht  and  address  the  Ohio  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Association  of  Postmasters. 

I  always  welcc.me  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  postal  people,  for 
It  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  get  first-hand  information  from  you 
who  carry  on  this  great  business  day  in  and  day  out.  Your  view- 
point is  of  great  value  to  us  In  the  Department  and  helps  us  in 
formulating  our  policies.  At  the  same  time  these  meetings  en- 
able me  to  keep  you  more  directly  informed  concerning  our  plans 
and  the  prosress  we  are  making  in  the  solution  of  the  many  per- 
plexing problems  that  are  constantly  arising  in  the  operation  of 
the  Postal  Service. 

It  is  through  you  that  we  carry  out  our  administrative  policies. 
It  Is  through  you  that  we  present  to  the  public  our  messages  of 
service.  It  Is  through  you.  and  by  you.  that  we  operate  this  vast 
business.  It  Is.  therefore,  obvious  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Service, 
the  welfare  of  the  employees,  and  the  economical  and  businesslike 


conduct  of  the  Service  la  dependent  In  a  large  degree  on  yotir 
capacity  as  business  executives — your  honesty,  your  sincerity  of 
purpose,  your  willingness  to  help  us,  to  help  the  patrons,  and  to 
help  the  employees.  .     .*       ,  ♦w 

I  can  say  to  you  in  all  frankness  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
postmasters  are  living  up  to  the  high  standards  set  for  them  by 
the  Department,  and  I  would  be  most  ungrateful  if  I  failed  to 
acknowledge  publicly  mv  appreciation.  I  do  thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  your  splendid  cooperation.  You  should  not  feel, 
however  that  we  have  reached,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  nearly 
approached,  a  state  of  perfection  In  the  Postal  Service  that  would 
Justify  a  relaxation  of  our  efforts  to  Improve.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  required  if  we  are  to  meet  oior  obligations  to  business  and  to 
the  citizens  generally.  ^  ^  , 

The  National  Association  of  Postmasters  Is  to  be  commended  for 
Its  cooperation  with  the  Post  Office  Department  In  matters  re- 
lating to  the  betterment  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  good  will  that  has  been  engendered  among  post- 
masters In  every  State  In  the  Union  through  this  organization  and 
in  its  monthly  publication,   the  Postmasters'  Gazette. 

I  was  partlcularlv  pleased  to  note  that  the  Ohio  chapter  of 
this  great  association  Is  the  first  State  chapter  In  the  country  to 
attain  a  100-percent  enrollment  for  1939.  Much  credit  for  this 
outstanding  achievement  Is  due  your  able  president,  my  good 
friend  Mike  O'DcnncU,  postmaster  at  Cleveland,  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Postmasters.  At  this  time  I 
want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Postmaster  O'Donncll.  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  promoting  from  the  clvll-servlce  r-inks  to  the  post- 
mastership  cf  the  largest  city  In  this  State  6  years  ago.  To  ma 
Mike  ODonnell  symbolizes  to  the  highest  degree  that  outstanding 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty  which  Is  always  uppermost  In  the 
minds  of  those  400,000  employees  who  comprise  our  great  Postal 
System. 

At  this  time  also.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Ohio  postmasters 
upon  their  selection  of  Algy  Murphy,  of  Troy.  Ohio,  as  secretary 
of  your  organization,  for  along  with  Mike  O'Donnell  I  know  cf 
no  postmaster  In  this  State  who  has  played  a  more  prominent 
role  In  promoting  the  interests  of  the  postmasters  of  Ohio  than 
has  Secretary  Murphy. 

You  men  and  women  who  manage  the  po.st  ofilces  have  a  great 
responsibility,  as  well  as  a  splendid  opportunity  for  real  service 
to  your  neighbors.  I  am  suie  that  each  and  every  one  of  you 
who  are  here  take  a  keen  Interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  conduct  of  your  local  offices. 

You  and  I  have  a  common  purpose  In  the  perfection  of  the 
Postal  Service.  By  perfection  I  mean  that  it  is  our  aim  to  main- 
tain the  highest  standard  of  efficiency  at  the  lowest  cost,  con- 
sistent with  adequate  service  and  a  happy  and  contented  person- 
nel. To  reach  that  goal  we  must  apply  ourselves  diligently.  We 
must  study  the  needs  of  the  patrons  and  even  anticipate  their 
wants  so  that  the  service  may  be  regulated  to  provide  for  its 
functioning  with  such  smoothness  and  ease  that  it  attracts  no 
special  attention. 

From  ovir  vieMi-polnt  good  service  is  quite  commonplace.  The 
people  generally  do  not  comment  on  efficient  service.  They  expect, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  promptness,  regularity,  and  courtesy  when 
they  deal  with  the  post  office.  The  efficiency  of  our  service  In 
any  community  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  postmaster. 
While  everyone  understands,  and  I  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  proper  performance  of  the  routine  duties  In  the  post  office 
requires  experience  and  close  application  on  the  part  of  the  rank 
and  file,  yet  I  know  and  you  know  that  no  organization  is  better 
than  Its  leader.  Experts  cannot  do  good  work  If  their  efforts  are 
thwarted  by  an  indifferent  supervisor,  and  the  postmaster  is  In 
fact  the  number  one  supervisor  of  the  past  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  will  deny  that  employees  with  only  ordinary  ability 
can  do  a  very  acceptable  Job  under  the  leadership  cf  one  who  is 
intelligent,  loyal,  and  practical.  Therefore,  we  are  careful  In  the 
selection  of  postmasters.  We  want  only  those  who  are  willing  to 
give  the  required  time  and  attention  to  their  duties,  who  feel  It 
Is  a  privilege  to  serve  the  public,  and  who  will  be  loyal  to  their 
neighbors,  loyal  to  the  Department,  and  loyal  to  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  postal  organization.  We  want  square  dealing  and 
efficiency.     We   can   accept   no  less  from  our   postmasters. 

The  old  saying  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun"  is  truly 
applicable  to  the  Postal  Service  You  may  think  you  have  a  prob- 
lem that  is  strictly  local — a  condition  that  does  not  exist  In  any 
other  post  office,  but  if  you  wl'l  dlscu-ss  that  problem  or  condition 
with  the  officials  of  the  Department,  the  Inspectors,  and  your  fel- 
low postmasters  who  attend  these  meetings,  you  will  find  that  the 
same  problem,  possibly  with  slight  variation,  has  been  encountered 
somewhere  else  and  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  patrons  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department. 

It  is  true  that  you  can  and  should  present  such  problems  to  the 
Department  or  to  the  Inspectors;  and  when  properly  presented  In 
that  manner,  you  can  be  assured  they  will  receive  careful  atten- 
tion and  that  you  will  be  fully  and  completely  instructed.  We  are 
organized  to  do  things  that  way.  We  must  be  so  organized  If  we 
are  to  protect  the  public  against  poor  service  due  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  training  of  our  field  forces. 

The  Postal  Service  is  well  timed  and  carefully  checked.  It  Is  so 
huge,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  for  those  in  high  positions  in  the 
several  bureaus  of  the  Department  to  give  friendly  and  personal 
attention  to  your  Individual  affairs.  We  In  the  Department  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  over  with  you  in  some  detail 


the  matters  that  are  troublesome  to  you  In  the  conduct  cf  your 
local    offices.     Obviously,   that    Is   not   possible,   and    out    of   sheer 
necessity  the  handling  of  the  thou.sands  of  letters  that  come  into 
the  Department  daily  from  postmasters  and  others  must  be  disposed 
of  In  a  systematic  manner.     It  Is  only  the  serious  matters,  those 
affecting    general    policy,    those    affecting    generaUy    the    methods 
adopted,  and  complaints  from  the  public  that  come  to  the  direct 
attention  of  the  officials.     It  Is  for  that  reason  that  we  are  glad 
to  asBlgn  to  the  various  State  conventions  and  national  conventions 
of  postmasters  and  employees  one  or  more  of  the  departmental  offi- 
cials and  several  of  the  more  experienced  post-ofBce  Inspectors.     By    . 
coming  to  you  In  this  manner  we  get  your  viewpoint,  which  Is  help-    • 
ful  to  us.     Likewise  we  present  to  you  otir  views  as  they  affect  the    j 
problems  of  the  Service  generally. 

It  Is  possible  for  the  departmental  officials  to  have  more  Intimate    | 
contact  with  you  as  a  group,  and  as  individuals,  during  meetings    i 
like  this,  than  in  any  other  way.  so  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  feel 
It  Is  helpful  to  the  service  and  helpful  to  the  postma-sters  to  hold    1 
gatherings  of  this  kind. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  talk  to  you  briefly  but  frankly  about 
our  accomplishments  under  this  administration  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice: our  objectives,  and  the  manner  In  which  you  can  cooperate 
with  us.  When  we  took  over  the  affairs  of  the  Department  In 
March  1933  there  was  a  huge  postal  deficit.  An  immediate  survey 
was  ordered  and  when  the  results  were  presented  to  me  I  concluded 
that  under  proper  management  and  with  the  return  of  normal 
business  throughout  the  country  It  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
a  balanced  budget,  and  with  the  help  of  my  administrative  forc« 
In  Washington  and  the  postmasters  and  employees  In  the  field,  we 
have   achieved  that   end. 

We  have  Insisted  upon  regularity  of  service.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department  we  liave  provided  many  fine,  new, 
and  wcll-cqulpped  post-office  buildings.  We  have  Improved  the 
City  Delivery  Service  and  the  Rural  Delivery  Service.  We  have  taken 
advantage  of  every  cpporttinity  to  perfect  and  extend  the  air-mail 
system  and  to  expedite  the  handling  of  mall  by  railroad  and  we 
have  added  regular  trans-Pacific  and  trans-Atlantic  Air  Mail  Service 
to  our  foreign  air-mail  system. 

We  have  carried  on  campaigns  and  have  secured  much  good 
will  by  courtesy  on  the  part  of  our  officials  and  employees.  We 
reduced  the  local  rate  of  postage  In  cities  and  towns  from  3  to  2 
cents,  and  we  are  giving  to  the  public  a  service  on  letters  going 
out  of  town  that  is  most  assuredly  worth  the  3  cents  paid  for  it. 
Last  but  not  least,  we  have  not  forgotten  the  welfare  of  our 
employees.  We  have  provided  for  them  better  working  conditions 
In  better  buildings,  and  we  have  shortened  their  workweek  with- 
out reducing  their  pay,  so  that  now  they  have  time  for  recreation 
and  pleasure. 

These  benefits  have  not  been  confined  to  any  one  section,  one 
State,  or  group  of  SUtes.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  State 
and  In  every  county  throughout  the  country. 

We  In  the  Department  adopt  policies,  promulgate  regulations, 
and,  in  the  broader  sense,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  postal  estab- 
lishment. But  you  men  and  women  In  the  field  are  face  to  face 
with  the  everyday  service  problems,  which  at  times  must  become 
monotonous.  Some  of  you  may  feel  that  your  part  in  this  vast 
organization  Is  not  so  very  Important,  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
the  postmaster  In  the  smallest  office,  the  carrier  on  the  most 
sparsely  settled  rural  route,  the  employee  in  the  most  obscure 
position  In  the  service  Is  Just  as  important  as  the  postmaster  in 
the  largest  city. 

Stop  and  consider  for  a  moment  what  would  happen  to  the  mil- 
lions of  pieces  of  mail  that  are  deposited  with  our  Service  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Nation  If  the  post  offices  in  those  cities  did 
not  have  means  of  transporting  them  to  the  smaller  offices  through 
wliich  they  reach  the  addressees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  big 
post  offices  would  not  be  so  big  If  they  did  not  receive  maU  for 
delivery  to  their  patrons  from  the  thousands  of  cities,  towns,  and 
hamlets  throughout  the  country.  So  I  say  to  you  In  all  sincerity 
that  the  Postal  Service  of  the  United  States  Is  an  organization 
which  depends  for  Its  efficiency  on  the  thousands  of  small  organi- 
zations and  units  maintained  within  the  system  itself.  So  bear 
In  mind  always  that  your  part  In  this  organization  is  most  im- 
portant. Be  proud  of  your  opportunity  to  do  your  share,  and  be 
assured  that  your  efforts  are  greatly  appreciated. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  partners  in  the  world's  largest 
business,  public  or  private. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jiine  30,  1938,  we  handled  more 
than  26.000.000  000  "pieces  of  mail  matter.  Of  this  nvimber.  more 
than  14.000.000.000  pieces  were  first  class.  In  excess  of  5,000.000,000 
pieces  third  class,  more  than  600.000.000  parcels,  and  more  than 
200.000.000  pieces  of  air  mall.  The  remainder  was  made  up  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  penalty  matter.  The  handling  of  that 
volume  of  business,  of  course,  requires  a  huge  organization,  total- 
ing nearlv  400.000  people  at  this  time. 

With  the  exception  of  the  motor-vehicle  service  In  the  cities,  the 
Department  Itself  does  not  own  any  of  the  transportation  facili- 
ties used,  but  depends  upon  the  air  lines,  the  railroads,  steamships, 
and  other  forms  of  service  under  contract  to  provide  the  actual 
vehicles  for  carrying  this  tremendous  load  across  the  country  and 
around  the  world.  We  buy  supplies  In  the  open  market,  therefore, 
our  operations  either  directly  or  Indirectly  affect  a  major  portion 
of  the  industries  of  the  country.     For  example: 

During  the  fiscal  year  1938  we  paid  out  in  salaries  approximately 
♦585  000  000,  paid  more  than  $99,000,000  to  the  railroads.  In  excess 
of  114  000,000  to  the  air  lines,  about  $11,000,000  for  ocean  mail 


transportation,  and  approximately  the  same  amount  to  contractors 
for  star-route  and  other  vehicle  service.  We  also  8p)ent  more  than 
$7,000,000  for  mail -messenger  service.  We  bought  more  than  $10,- 
000.000  worth  of  miscellaneous  supplies  used  in  service  operations, 
and  $1,600,000  worth  of  supplies  ust-d  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
buildings.  We  paid  approximately  $15,000,000  for  rent  for  post- 
office  quarters,  and  the  heat  and  light  bill  for  our  public  buildings 
amounted  to  approximately  $3,000,000. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  business  organization  of 
the  Government,  which  collects  In  the  aggregate  a  staggering  sum 
of  money  from  the  public  each  year,  but  considering  the  character 
of  service  rendered  gives  back  In  that  service  alone  adequate  re- 
turn to  those  who  pmtronlze  It.  You  will  also  observe  from  the 
facts  I  have  Just  related  that  in  salaries  and  money  sjjent  for  work 
p)erformcd  we  Immediately  turn  back  Into  the  channels  of  com- 
merce, not  at  any  one  central  point,  but  through  all  the  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets  In  every  State  In  the  Union,  all  of  the  money 
we  collect.  We  maintain  this  business  on  a  sound  financial  t>asls, 
for.  as  you  know.  In  4  of  the  5  full  years  under  this  administration 
we  have  had  a  balanced  budget;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  surplus 
from  that  part  of  our  service  which  we  render  to  the  public  for 
hire. 

I  know  that  you,  as  postmasters,  and  all  postal  employees  are 
proud  of  your  connection  with  the  postal  establishment,  and  that 
you  do  and  should  take  full  credit  to  yourselves  for  the  contribu- 
tion you  make  to  the  Department's  success. 

Tliese  are  a  few  of  the  aspects  of  the  Postal  Service  I  felt  you 
would  be  particularly  interested  In  hearing  about  today.  Of 
course,  we  have  a  great  many  problems  In  the  Department  and  we 
are  always  striving  to  Improve  the  service.  The  cooperation  of  the 
employees  everywhere  has  been  most  valuable. 

In  fact,  the  success  that  has  been  achieved  In  providing  better 
postal  service  to  the  people  of  the  country  Is  due  chiefly  to  the 
earnest  efforts  and  loyalty  of  those  who  make  up  our  great 
organization. 

Graduation     Exercises    of    the    National    Police 

Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1939     • 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  MURPHY 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Frank  Murphy, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  presented  the 
graduates  of  the  eleventh  session  of  the  F.  B.  I.  National 
Police  Academy  with  their  diplomas  upon  the  completion 
of  their  training  in  the  eleventh  session  of  that  academy, 
and  in  his  presentation  address  he  gave  to  the  group  of 
peace  officers  who  were  being  honored  some  of  the  soundest 
advice,  to  men  engaged  in  protecting  society  against  those 
who  would  injure  or  destroy  it,  that  I  have  ever  heard.  In 
order  that  that  advice  may  reach  throughout  the  Nation, 
I  am  making  the  address  of  the  Attorney  General,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  graduating  class  and  the  places  from 
which  they  came,  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Hoover.  Dr.  McCartney.  Father  Walsh,  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  here 
today  and  to  congratulate  each  one  of  you  who  is  graduating  from 
the  National  Police  Academy.  It  Is  no  common  distinction,  and  I 
tnost  that  you  will  always  keep  in  mind  that  you  are  symbols  of 
the  struggle  for  evenrthlng  that  is  decent  and  fine  In  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  Nation. 

Recently  when  on  a  tour  with  Mr.  Hoover.  I  visited  various 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  in  Justice  I  must  say  that 
there  was  no  place  where  efficiency,  orderliness,  punctuality  were 
more  In  evidence  than  in  the  P.  B.  I.  offices.  I  mention  It  to  yotj 
now  because  I  hope  you  will  carry  on  this  tradition  of  keepinjf 
orderly  offices  and  keeping  yourselves  fit — spiritually,  mentally,  and 
physically — to  do  the  Job  that  is  yours.  Indifferent  and  careless 
people  cannot  be  expected  to  do  the  great  Jobs  that  need  to  be 
done  in  this  country,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  mesunire  up 
to  the  wonderful  standards  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  set  for  you  In 
this  Division. 

In  a  few  days  there  win  be  released  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Department  during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year.  It  la 
especlaJly  Interesting  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  men  In  the 
field,  such  as  the  able  district  attorneys;  the  great  leader  at  the 
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1'  B  I  Mr  Hoover,  and  members  of  his  division:  a  great  Solicitor 
General  Mr.  Bob  Jackson;  and  others,  who  together  have  made  a 
record  for  6  months  that  I  believe  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the 
hMcry  of  the  Department.  ..*,♦», 

Recently  a  very  distinguished  visitor  from  abroad.  In  a  visit  with 
me  was  asked  these  questions:  "Have  you  found  It  Inter^tlng  in 
this  country?  What  did  you  think  when  you  first  saw  the  great 
bulldines'  Have  you  been  to  some  of  the  great  factories  where 
thousands  of  men  work  under  one  roof?  Have  you  seen  the 
miraculous  achievements  that  we  alone  claim  in  this  Nation? 

The  visitor  at  once  expressed  great  Interest  in  all  of  this,  but 
turning  to  me.  he  said.  "Tell  me  something  about  crime.  Is  t 
stllJ  as  it  has  been?  Is  it  true  that  you  have  so  much  crime?  Is  it 
true  that  so  much  money  is  spent  a  year  on  crime  detection  in 
America'  Is  it  true  that  you  have  so  many  people  in  prison? 
And  to  this  very  distinguished  person,  the  whole  subject  of  crime 

was  breath  taking.  ^   ^       ^      ,         ,       v  -< 

Unfortunately  the  thlrgs  this  visitor  had  heard  of  and  asked 
me  about  are  true.  We  have  become  a  great  people.  America  has 
grown  great  In  so  many  ways  In  no  other  place  has  the  banquet 
table  been  spread  in  such  rich  abxmdance.  We  are  great  in  our 
material  accomplishments  as  well  as  in  our  idealism.  We  are  great 
In  many  other  respects.  ,  ,,  ^  ..       .       * 

But  as  we  have  been  growing  greater  we  have  failed  to  give  to 

acme  things   such  as  the  problem  of  crime,  the  consideration  they 

'should  have  had.     Today  it  is  encouraging  to  realize  that  we  are 

beginning  to  come  to  our  senses  and  that  the  scales  of  heedlessness 

are  dropping  from  our  eyes. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  even  though  you  have  the  advantages  of 
the  leadership  of  this  great  Department  and  the  latest  developments 
of  science  in  your  profession,  you  are  under  somewhat  of  a  handi- 
cap because  of  some  needed  things  that  have  not  yut  been  done 
In  the  field  of  personnel  administration.  I  think  those  of  us  in  this 
Department,  as  we  are  beginning  to  adjust  personnel  standards, 
realize  this.  I  so  heartily  approve  of  what  Mr.  Hoover  has  said  of 
bringing  permanency  to  the  leadership  of  police  departments,  of 
ke«ping  police  service  on  a  merit  basis,  of  maintaining  the  whole 
Department  of  Justice  on  a  merit  basis.  Personnel  must  be  care- 
fully trained,  and  then,  so  long  as  their  fidelity,  their  sense  of  duty, 
their  efficiency  and  competency  are  what  they  should  be,  they  should 
not  be  taken  by  political  transition  out  of  the  picture.  We  are 
undertaking  to  establish  new  personnel  standards  to  Insure  an  efB- 
clent  and  competent  Department. 

We  have  been  set  down  to  do  this  work  among  magnificent 
surroundings.  We  are  given  great  ofHces.  I  imagine  that  until 
recently,  no  group  of  police  officers  such  as  this  have  foregathered 
in  a  hall  of  this  beauty  before,  or  had  the  chance  of  being  trained 
in  a  building  like  this.  No  other  Assistant  Attorneys  General  have 
occupied  such  offices,  and  only  one  other  Attorney  General  has 
been  privileged  to  work  in  an  office  the  like  of  which  has  been 
given  to  the  present  Attorney  General.  The  fact  of  it  is  that 
unless  we  all  ke'-p  our  thinking  straight  and  clear,  we  are  likely 
to  be  enmeshed  in  grandeur. 

If  I  can  leave  one  thought  with  you.  I  would  like  It  to  be  this: 
The  people  who  started  this  country  on  its  way  to  greatness  were 
sin- pie  and  humble  people.  The  modest  things  in  this  life  ap- 
pealed to  them.  And  there  Is  something  about  humility  and  sim- 
plicity that  goes  with  common  sense. 

And  so.  as  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  great  material 
grandeur,  let  us  be  very  thoughtful.  Let  us  try  to  keep  our  feet 
on  the  ground,  and  let  it  not  bring  out  In  us  the  weaknesses  that 
are  ours.  Instead,  in  the  face  of  it  all.  let  us  grow  strong — 
strong  because  we  realize  that  we  are  Just  public  servants,  servants 
of  the  people,  of  all  the  people.  We  are  not  servants  of  any  clique 
or  any  group:  we  are  not  the  servants  of  an  Individual;  we  are 
never  the  servants  of  special  pleaders;  and  when  we  assume  office. 
we  arc  not  the  servants  of  a  party.  We  are  the  servants  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  in  a  democracy  It  Is  a  good  thing 
to  keep  these  facts  In  mind. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  men  In  yoxir  work  needed  more  to 
approach  their  duty  with  a  sense  of  high  integrity.  We  have  had 
much  question  lately  about  crime  in  some  of  our  great  cities  and 
about  espionage.  Crime  has  gotten  the  hold  that  it  has  in  this 
country  for  a  number  of  reasons.  But  one  of  them  Is  the  connec- 
tion between  powerful  political  groups  and  those  in  public  office. 
Espionage  has  grown  In  this  country  because  of  laxity  and  Indiffer- 
ence. Let  us  thoroughly  realize  that  here  we  have  the  resources  to 
cope  with  these  conditions.  We  have  the  National  Police  Academy; 
we  have  the  P.  B  I.  with  its  wonderful  equipment  and  high  stand- 
arris;  we  have  a  Department  of  Justice  that  we  are  going  to  try  to 
make  second  to  none  on  earth.  With  all  this,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
the  deplorable  situations  that  have  developed  should  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

We  cannot  be  defied  If  we  are  on  the  Job.  There  isn't  any  such 
thing  as  a  lawless  element,  from  gangsters  to  corrupt  politicians, 
that  can  dominate  any  community  In  this  Nation  If  the  people  are 
awake  and  If  the  police  administration  is  clean  and  decent  and 
independent. 

It  is  going  to  require  courage.  The  one  thing  It  Is  going  to 
require  above  everything  else  Is  this:  A  willingness  to  say  that 
there  is  something  greater  than  the  prestige  of  holding  a  Job,  and 
that  is  your  sense  of  decency  and  integrity.  Every  man  ought  to 
be  willing  to  say:  "I  take  great  pride  in  my  Job,  It  is  an  honor 
and  a  distinction.  I'd  like  to  keep  it.  But  there  is  something  I 
want  more,  and  that  is  my  own  sense  of  what  Is  right.  And  I 
will  leave  my  Job  t>efore  I  will  compromise  or  before  I  will  do  a 
tiling  that  Is  a  betrayal  of  the  faith  that  is  placed  In  me." 
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And  so  I  hope  that  with  great  spirit  and  courege.  and  with  a 
desire  to  enter  vigorously  Into  the  struggle  to  achieve  what  our 
fathers  and  mothers  before  us.  and  the  children  who  will  follow 
us.  would  want — a  land  of  Justice  and  decency  preserved  against 
every  attack.  I  hope  that  you  will  go  forward  and  do  your  share. 
I  congratulate  each  one  of  you  most  heartily.     [Applause. J 

The  eleventh  graduating  class  of  the  National  Police  Academy 
were  the  following: 

John  D.  Allen,  patrolman,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  police  depart- 
ment. 

Burton  T.  Andrews,  superintendent,  bureau  of  Identification,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  police  department. 

M.  T.  Atkins,  deputy  sheriff.  Dillon  County,  S,  C,  sheriff's  office. 
Frank  Bland,  officer.  Needles.  Calif.,  police  department. 
John  G.  Faulkner,  patrolman,  Arkansas  State  police.  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Elmer  R.  Fletcher,  captain.  Eldorado,  Kans.,  police  department. 
R.   E.  Floyd,  uispector.  Houston,  Tex.,  police  department. 
Gaston    A.    Fortin,    deputy    sheriff,    Belknap    County,    Laconia, 
N.  H..  sheriff's  office. 

Joseph  H.   Frazier,  deputy  sheriff,  Ashtabula  County.  Jefferson, 
Ohio,  sheriff's  office. 
Merl  A.  Gladleux.  sergeant.  Toledo.  Ohio,  police  department. 
i        John  M.  Gold,  chief  of  police,  Rcldsville.  N,  C,  police  department. 
Virgil  W.  Hanim.  chief  of  poUce,  Petersburg,  W.  Va..  police  de- 
I    partment. 

i        William  Gayle  Haynle,  officer,  Orlando.  Fla..   police   department. 
Nicholas  H.  Holland,  chief  of  police,  Salisbury,  Md.,  police  de- 
I    partment. 

!        Howard  F.  Hornbuckle,  sergeant,  San  Jose.  Calif.,  police  depart- 
ment. 
I        Golden  L.  Hunsaker,  chief  of  police.  Globe,  Ariz.,  police  depart- 
ment. 

James  P,  Ingoldsby,  chief  of  police.  Bristol,  Va.,  police  depart- 
ment. 

Ernest  Kllngbell.    deputy   sheriff,   Houghton   County,   Houghton, 
Mich.,  sheriffs  office. 

George   J.   Koch,   Jr..  sergeant,   Missouri   State   highway   patrol, 
Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

Kenneth  Logan,  special  agent.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Eaward  James  Luce,  patrolman,  Montpelier,  Vt..  police  depart- 
ment. 

Alvin  D.  McGulre.  deputy  sheriff,  Sarasota  County,  Sarasota,  Fla.. 
sheriff's  office. 

J.  J.  McGulre,  special  agent.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
George   A.   McLaughlin,   sergeant,   lower  Merlon   Township   police 
department,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Joseph  F.  McMeel,  assistant  superintendent,  bureau  of  Identifica- 
tion. Shreveport  (La.)   police  department. 

William  J.  Marley.  lieutenant,  metropolitan  district  police.  Bos- 
ton   Mass. 
Ernest  Minnicar.  officer.  Gary  (Ind.)  police  department. 
C.  E.  Musgrave,  trooper,  West  Virginia  State  police,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 
G.  R,  Park,  sergeant,  Shanghai  municipal  police,  Shanghai.  China. 
Harold  Patterson,  sergeant.  East  Orange    (N.   J.)    police  depart- 
ment. 

J.  M.  Peach,  captain  of  detectives,  Newport  News    (Va.)    police 
department 

Archie  J.  Richardson,  assistant  Identification  officer.  King  County, 
Seattle  (Wash.)   sheriff's  office. 

Aubrey   A.  Rowles.  chief  of   identification  department,  Spokane 
County.  Spokane  (Wash.)  sheriff's  office. 

Charlie  W.  Smith,  chief  of  police,  Chesterfield  County  j)ollce  de- 
partment, Chesterfield,  Va. 

James  F.  Stahl.  sergeant.  Yuma  (Ariz.)    police  department. 
Joseph  W.  Sullivan,  commissioner.  Blnghamton  (N.  Y.)  police  de- 
partment. 

Leon  Wler.  assistant  chief  of  police.  Greenwood    (Miss.)   police 
department. 

Activities   of    the   Department   of    Justice    Under 
Attorney  General  Murphy 
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Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  during  the  first 


6  months  of  the  incumbency  of  Hon.  FYank  Murphy,  Attorney 

General  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JtTLT  7.  1939. 

My  Dzas  Mb.  President:  On  January  1,  1939,  upon  appomtlng 
me  to  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  you  di- 
rected me  to  endeavor  In  every  possible  way  to  continue  the  efforts 
of  my  predecessor.  Homer  S.  Cummings.  to  strengthen  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  You  directed  me  to  improve  the  F'ederal  Judicial 
system  and  provide  vigorous  and  honest  law  enforcement;  to  elim- 
inate congestion  In  the  court  dockets;  to  guard  against  privilege 
and  favoritism;  to  modernize  and  improve  personnel  practices 
wherever  possible  within  the  Department;  and  to  eflect  such  ad- 
ditional admlnisLrative  measures  as  might  be  necessary  and  ad- 
visable for  the  betterment  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

In  presenting  this  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Department  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  my  tenure.  I  am  keenly  aware  that  the 
major  part  of  the  work  in  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  lies 
ahead.  I  trxist,  nevertheless,  that  tlie  summary  which  follows 
will  serve  to  indicate  that  within  this  limited  time  and  with  such 
means  as  have  been  at  our  disposal,  we  have  sought  to  move  for- 
ward on  each  front. 

FEDERAL    JUDICIAET 

The  Department  shares  wholeheartedly  the  high  regard  for  the 
Judicial  system  which  is  so  Justifiably  entertained  by  the  public  at 
large.  Accordingly,  we  have  been  at  pains  to  conduct  our  efforts 
toward  the  Improvement  of  the  Judiciary  with  discrimination  and 
a  concern  for  the  avoidance  of  any  action  which  might  reflect  un- 
warranted discredit  upon  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  one  instance, 
an  appellate  Judge  has  been  found  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office, 
prosecuted,  and  convicted.  I  am  happy  to  express  the  settled  con- 
viction that  such  unfortunate  Instances  are  In  no  degree  repre- 
sentative of  a  Judicial  system  headed  by  a  tribunal  as  outstanding 
in  ability  and  exemplary  In  character  as  the  Supreme  CkDurt. 

In  the  matter  of  appointments  to  tlie  Federal  btnch.  we  have 
sought  to  examine  the  qualifications  of  candidates  with  all  pos- 
sible care,  to  the  end  that  we  might  recommend  to  you.  persons 
of  the  highest  Integrity,  technical  qualifications,  and  Judicial 
temperament.  Of  the  nominations  made  by  you  for  high  posi- 
tions In  the  Federal  Judicial  system  on  the  basis  of  the  Depart- 
ment's recommendations,  all  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
virtually  without  opposition.  Included  among  these  appointees 
are  highly  regarded  legal  educators  and  .scholars  as  well  as  prac- 
ticing lawyers  distinguished  alike  for  their  learning  and  probity. 

FEDERAL  DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS'  OFFICES 

'  With  a  view  to  relieving  the  congested  conditions  of  the  Federal 
court  dockets,  all  United  States  attorneys  were  directed  to  submit 
a  thorough,  explanatory  report  on  all  cases  more  than  2  years 
old  and  other  cases  to  which  notoriety  attached  for  one  reason  or 
another,  and  which  had  not  been  brought  to  trial. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  Department,  the  United 
States  attorneys  were  requested  to  meet  In  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  common  problems  and  methods  of  Improving 
the  work  of  their  respective  offices.  As  a  result  of  this  conference 
and  the  study  of  the  attorneys'  reports,  a  material  Improvement 
had  already  been  achieved  in  the  condition  of  the  dockets.  It  is 
felt  that  the  meeting  was  generally  of  considerable  aid  In  Improv- 
ing the  disposition  of  Government  litigation  by  the  attorneys.  A 
similar  conference  is  planned  for  the  Umted  States  marshals  in 
September. 

In  the  war  on  crime  and  official  corruption,  particularly  in  large 
centers,  the  office  of  the  United  States  attorney  plays  a  part  of 
strategic  Importance.  Especially  In  view  of  this  fact,  a  studied 
effort  has  been  made  to  select  for  key  positions  the  most  thoroughly 
qualified  Individuals  available.  It  Is  believed  that  careful  selection 
of  personnel,  coupled  with  more  active  support  and  encouragement 
of  their  efforts,  has  strengthened  and  improved  the  quality  and 
vigor  of  the  attorney's  work. 

In  the  belief  that  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice  should  aid 
the  people  of  local  communities,  wherever  proper  and  reasonable. 
In  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  their  Government,  we  have 
assisted  in  obtaining  the  conviction  of  the  leader  of  one  large 
political  machine  whose  activities  in  the  past  have  operated  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  cause  of  good  government  in  that  commu- 
nity. Similar  efforts  are  being  carried  on  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
country. 

RECORD  OF  CONVICTIONS 

During  the  6-month  period  the  number  of  criminal  cases  dis- 
posed of  In  the  Federal  nisi  prlus  courts  was  19.229  agalnet  18.103 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  an  Increase  of  more  than  1,100.  This 
figure  mcludes  those  cases  that  were  disposed  of  by  nolle  prosequi 
or  voluntary  dismissal.  Of  the  remaining  cases,  convictions  were 
obtained  by  trial  or  plea  of  guilty  in  16.563  cases.  This  constitutes 
97  1  percent  of  all  cases  disposed  of  by  final  judgment  following 
trial  or  plea  of  guilty.  While  the  percentage  of  convictions  has 
always  been  high,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  figure  has  ever  been  sur- 
passed. It  reflects  high  credit  on  the  work  of  the  United  States 
attorneys  and  their  assistants. 

RECORD     BEFORE     THE     SUPREME     COTTKT 

The  period  has  been  marked  by  significant  and  far-reaching 
decisions  of   the   Supreme   Court  ou   questions   of   constitutional 


law  of  vast  public  importance.  The  reciprocal  Immunity  of 
Federal  and  State  officials  and  employees  from  income  taxes  on 
their  salaries  has  been  finally  abrogated.  A  broad  construc- 
tion has  been  placed  on  the  commerce  clause  in  upholding  the 
validity  and  application  of  Federal  regulation  to  new  spheres  of 
economic  activity.  In  all  these  cases,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  played  an  Important  and  effective  role. 
The  record  of  victory  of  the  Department  before  tlie  Supreme 
Court  at  this  term  has  probably  never  been  surpassed.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Department  In  this  respect  has  been  due  in  large 
part  to  the  very  able  and  effective  manner  In  which  Its  cases 
have  been  prepared  and  presented  by  the  Solicitor  General,  Rob- 
ert H.  Jackson. 

EXTENSION   OF    MERIT   SYSTEM   TO    PERSONNEL 

In  accordance  with  your  Instruction  relative  to  personnel  ad- 
ministration, the  Department  has  engaged  a  highly  qualified 
personnel  director  who.  with  the  assistance  of  competent  techni- 
cians. Is  now  conducting  a  survey  of  the  departmental  personnel 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  modern  personnel  prac- 
tices. The  Department  has  recommended  to  the  Congress  that 
the  staffs  of  all  United  States  marshals,  including  deputies,  be 
placed  on  a  clvll-servlce  basis.  Pending  action  on  this  measure, 
there  has  been  Issued  a  set  of  personnel  standards  to  which  aU 
marshals  are  required   to  conform. 

No  activity  of  the  Department  Is  of  greater  significance  or  more 
promising  from  the  viewpoint  of  potential  benefits  to  the  public 
than  the  study  now  being  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  administration  of  receiverships  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  bankrupt  estates.  It  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  this 
survey — and  one  with  which  the  members  of  the  judiciary  are 
almost  unanlmotisly  In  accord — to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
placing  receiverships  and  the  disposition  of  bankrupt  estates  In 
the  hands  of  salaried  Federal  ofBcials.  selected  on  a  merit  basis. 
We  are  convinced  that  In  this  way  many  of  the  undesirable  features 
now  attaching  to  this  work  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  can  be  eliminated. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    REHABIUTATION    PROCEDURES 

Acting  upon  your  expressed  desire  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  concern  Itself  equally  with  the  rehabilitation  of  criminals  as 
with  their  apprehension  and  conviction,  the  Department  In  April 
sponsored  the  first  Natlon-wlde  parole  conference  held  In  this 
country.  Attended  by  many  authorities  in  the  field  of  penology 
and  by  representatives  of  a  large  number  of  lay  organizations  and 
groups,  this  meeting  has  been  favorably  appraised  for  the  encour- 
agement which  It  gave  to  the  extension  of  modern  parole  practices 
and  methods  In  the  various  States,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  building  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  making 
rapid  progress.  Several  new  institutions  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, in  addition  to  extensions  of  several  existing  prisons. 
This  work  has  been  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
prison   population. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF     AOMINISTRATTVS    PROCEDURES 

The  problems  of  administrative  law  arising  from  the  procedure 
of  administrative  agencies,  which  were  first  presented  to  you  by 
my  predecessor,  have  been  approached  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  Into  the  subject.  This 
committee  has  been  actively  engaged  In  this  task  for  several 
months. 

The  correction  of  various  other  defects  in  the  administration  of 
justice  has  been  sought  through  the  preparation  and  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress  of  several  legislative  proposals,  among 
which    are   the  following: 

(1)  A  proposal  to  create  an  administrative  organization  for 
the   Federal    Judicial    system. 

(2)  A  proposal  to  empower  the  Supreme  Court  to  regulate 
criminal  procediu-e — similar  to  legislation  enacted  In  respect  to 
civil   procedure. 

(3)  A  proposal  to  create  the  office  of  public  defender  for  the 
Federal    courts. 

(4)  A  proposal  to  place  deputy  marshals  within  the  competitive 
classified   civil   service. 

(5)  A  proposal  to  abolish  the  fee  system  under  which  referees 
in  bankruptcy  are  now  compensated  and  to  place  them  on  a 
salary   basis. 

(6)  A  projxjsal  to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  reach  the 
gambling  ships  which  operate  off  the  coast  of  California. 

AcnvrriES  of  the  federal  bureau  of  investigation 

The  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  have  been  expanded  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  Federal  Government  as  weU  as  re- 
quests for  cooperation  and  assistance  by  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. This  admirable  organization  Is  rendering  valuable 
service  in  dealing  with  the  growing  menace  of  foreign  espionage. 
the  new  civil  liberties  unit 

Two  new  units  have  been  organized  within  the  Department. 
One  is  a  commercial  frauds  ullt.  Through  this  unit  the  De- 
partment hopes  to  arouse  greater  Interest  In  the  prevention  of 
business  frauds  and  to  achieve  better  coordination  and  efficiency 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  governing  mail  frauds,  the  sale  of 
securities,  and  similar  statutes. 
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The  second  new  unit  Is  a  cJvll-llbertles  unit.  Through  this  unit 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  full  weight  of  the  Department 
will  be  thrown  behind  the  effort  to  preserve  in  this  country  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  the  spirit  of  tolerance,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy.  To  this  end  the  civll-Ubertles  unit  has 
been  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  civll-llbertles 
statutes  the  conduct  of  an  Inquiry  Into  the  need  for  additional 
legl-slatlon  on  the  subject,  and.  In  general,  the  invigoratlon  of  the 
Federal  Government's  endeavors  to  protect  fundamenUl  rlghU  In 
this  period  of  social  transition. 

It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  creation  of  this  unit  at  your 
order  with  all  the  emphasis  It  places  upon  the  protection  of  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  individual  citizen  and  of  minority  groups,  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  happenings  In  American  legal  history. 

This  work,  meager  as  it  Is  in  the  light  of  what  must  yet  be 
undertaken,  has  been  done  In  the  belief  that  the  democratic 
system,  to  survive,  must  demonstrate  not  only  its  ability  to  provide 
for  the  people  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  decent  life,  but  also  its 
competence  to  render  the  services  of  government  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  unquestionable  Integrity.  In  a  word,  this 
work  has  been  done  In  the  hope  that  it  might.  In  a  measure,  sup- 
plement and  strengthen  the  broad  efforts  of  the  administration 
to  achieve  a  more  gracious,  more  Just,  and  more  complete 
democracy. 

Respectrully, 

Frank  Mctipht, 

V  Attorney  General. 

The  'PRKsrorNT, 

The  White  House. 


Freedom  of  Speech,  Press,  and  Political  Activity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   CORYDON    (IND.)    DEMOCRAT 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  nestled  In  the  hills  of 
southern  Indiana  is  the  town  of  Corydon,  the  first  capital  of 
the  State.  In  this  cradle  of  Indiana's  history,  almost  within 
the  shadow  where  the  old  Constitution  Elm  stood.  Lew 
OBannon  has  published  for  30  years  the  Corydon  Democrat. 

Mr.  O'Bannon  is  an  ardent  Democrat  in  the  political 
sense,  but  he  is  also  a  democrat  in  another  sense,  spelled 
with  a  small  "d."  He  loves  his  fellow  men,  and  cherishes 
for  them  the  fundamental  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. He  sees  the  Constitution  as  a  protector  of  human 
rights,  not  property  rights  alone.  He  believes  that  these 
rights  extend  to  and  were  intended  for  the  humblest  citizen. 
In  an  editorial  he  has  raised  his  voice  in  defense  of  human 
rights  for  the  humble  as  well  as  the  rich  and  powerful.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Corydon  (Ind.)  Democrat] 

rSEZDOM    or    speech freedom    of    the    PRiCSS FREEDOM    OF    POLITICAl 

ACTtVITT 

The  question  of  freedom — all  kinds  of  freedom — has  been  a  vital 
question  to  the  people  of  America — perhaps  we  should  the  better 
Bay  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America — ever  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies  that  finally  created  by 
their  union  the  United  States  of  America,  now,  and  for  sometime 
past,  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  the  word  "freedom"  has  been  considerably  abused,  and 
has  been  used  by  some  to  further  schemes  of  both  biislness  and 
government  that  are  harmful  and  that  should  not  be  approved. 

And.  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  view  it,  conditions  arise  now  and 
then  when  there  are  tendencies  to  restrict  the  rights  of  some  people 
and  to  deny  them  some  measures  of  freedom  to  which  they  are 
Justly  entitled. 

Some  recent  events  In  Washington.  D.  C,  have  suggested  to  us 
the  propriety,  and  the  apparent  necessity,  of  someone  offering  a 
defense  for  and  In  behalf  of  a  few  miUlon  workers  in  this  cotmtry 


who  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  under 
the  W.  P.  A.  (the  Works  Progres.s  Administration).  The  reason  for 
this  article,  or  editorial,  as  it  has  come  to  us.  is  that  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  deny  to  a  goodly  number  of  people  in  this 
country,  known  as  relief  workers— W.  P.  A.  folks — their  rl»ht  as 
American  citizens.  This  condition  seemed  evident  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  W.  P.  A.— the  Works  Progress  Administration— appro- 
priation, and  the  passage  of  the  bill  appropriating  $1,725,000,000 
for  the  relief  of  several  miUlon  people  who  have  been  unable  to 
secure  employment,  and  who  were,  for  that  reason,  forced  on  relief, 
and  who,  therefore,  have  become  W.  P.  A.  workers. 

Severe  criticism  was  offered  from  some  sources  because  some  of 
these  millions  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  had  Joined  or  encouraged  or 
supported  an  organization  known  as  the  Workers  Alliance  in  an 
effort  to  influence  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  be  or  to 
become  liberal  in  providing  funds  to  support  ti^e  W.  P.  A.  In  other 
words.  It  was  clearly  evident  that  there  were  convictions  in  certain 
quarters  that  W.  P.  A.  workers  should  not  take  upon  themselves 
such  liberties,  or  such  freedom,  as  to  Join  in  any  way  an  organized 
move  to  try  to  increase  an  appropriation  for  what  Is  known  as  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  relief  program.  Of  course,  this 
attitude  toward  these  unfortunate  people  was  and  Is  prompted 
because  they  are  poor,  too  poor  to  be  given  or  granted  the  liber- 
ties or  freedom  of  an  American  citizen. 

Since  when  has  there  been  recognized  any  principle  or  any  right 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  restrict  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  the  activity  of  any  citizen  of  this  country  because  of 
his  lack  of  financial  responsibility  or  because  of  misfortune  that 
has  forced  him  to  become  for  a  time  dependent  upon  others  or 
upon  the  Government  of  which  he  is  an  integral  part  by  birth  and 
by  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

There  is  little  opportunity,  apparently,  for  most  people  to  learn, 
or  to  know,  the  quality,  and  or  value,  of  many  citizens  of  this 
country  who  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  and  privilege  to 
prove  themselves  as  to  their  capabilities  in  many  lines  because  of 
having  been  driven  to  penury  and  want,  while  many  others,  born 
to  wealth  and  favoritism  have  had  chances  and  have  achieved  suc- 
cesses wholly  beyond  their  individual  desserts. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  assert  that  for  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury there  grew  up,  and  continued  to  grow.  In  this  country, 
a  governmental  regime  wherein  property  owners,  the  possessors  of 
wealth,  the  masters  of  finance  and  of  big  business,  were  more 
and  more  permitted  to  dominate  and  control,  and  boss,  if  you 
please,  the  highest  officials  in  the  Government  of  these  United 
States  of  America,  but  there  came  a  time,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  when  the  people  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  spoke  at  the 
ballot  box  and  said  in  no  uncertain  voice,  "we  want  a  change; 
we  do  not  want  a  government  for  the  favored  few,"  and  the  cham- 
pion of  this  humane,  democratic.  Christian  method  of  government 
has  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  some  years,  and  the  necrlccted 
masses  have  been  given  new  hope  and  new  inspiration,  and  "Free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  political  activity"  have  been 
somewhat  clarified,  and  have  been  given,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  good  many  million  of  our  citizens,  who  had  almost  lost  hope,  a  new 
and  helpful  meaning,  namely,  that  people  and  their  God-given 
rights  are  more  Important  than  property  In  any  form  or  any 
amount. 

We  attempt  to  sound  a  warning  to  those  who  assume  to  be 
statesmen  that  no  man's  rights  or  privileges.  In  this  country,  to 
speak  personally  or  by  association  with  others,  to  the  authorities 
of  the  land.  In  his  own  interests,  warranted  by  his  condition  of 
misfortune,  or  In  the  Interest  of  others  similarly  situated,  shall 
oe  abridged  because  he  does  not  own  property,  as  the  day  of  prop- 
erty qualifications  to  entitle  people  to  speak  and  act  In  public 
affairs  has  passed,  and  we  hope,  never  to  return. 

There  have  been  too  many  Jibes  and  offensive  Jests  cast  at  the 
millions  of  people  on  relief  In  this  cotmtry  during  the  past  5  or 
6  years,  and  in  their  names  and  In  their  behalf  we  resent  it,  as 
we  have  done  before. 

And  may  we.  in  conclusion,  make  the  point  that  these  com- 
plaints and  criticisms  have  come  from  cheap  political  actors, 
mostly  in  campaign  times,  evidence  of  which  was  recently  given 
by  the  vote  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  when  the 
W.  P.  A.  appropriation  bill,  carrying  almost  $2,000,000,000,  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  373  to  21.  However,  a  goodly  number  of 
Republican  Congressmen,  as  heretofore,  will.  In  the  campaign  next 
year,  speak  against  what  they  themselves  voted  for. 

The  people  are  learning  a  good  deal  these  days  that  has  not 
been  wholly  clear  to  them  before — among  which  Is  that  It  Is  fine 
to  have  at  the  head  cf  our  Government  a  man  who  believes  more 
In  people  than  he  dors  In  property. 

We  haven't  said  much  on  the  most  vital  question  now  before 
the  American  people,  which  would  require  a  whole  volume,  and 
more  to  properly  cover  it,  but  we  hope  we  have  been  able  to 
suggest,  correctly,  that  there  are  clearly  evident  In  this  country 
two  ideas  of  government,  one  humanely  and  democratically  correct, 
and  the  other  grossly  wrong,  and  the  battle  must  be  fought  to  a 
finish,  but  no  one  knows  how  long  it  will  take,  or  which  will 
eventually  win.  For  us  we  want  to  continue  to  fight  alongside  of 
such  champions  of  the  people's  rights  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
his  loyal,  unswerving  supporters,  and  we  have  hopes  for  final 
success. 
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Marion     County     Messenger     Editorial     on     the 
Business  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18,  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  MARION   COUNTY    (IND.)    MESSENGER 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  have  often  been  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  the  businessman — especially  the 
small  businessman— is  the  "forgotten  man"  of  this  era. 

I  believe  that  if  we  could  do  something  in  a  constructive 
way  to  help  the  small  businessman  to  get  on  his  feet,  and 
stay  on  his  feet,  so  that  he  could  function  in  a  normal  way 
in  taking  over  persons  on  the  work-relief  rolls  into  regular 
jobs  at  better  wages  than  can  be  paid  to  W.  P.  A.  workers, 
we  would  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  about  recovery  and 
prosperity  in  this  cotmtry.  Our  banks  are  loaded  with 
money,  but  idle  money  is  not  promoting  creative  enterprise 
which  gives  emplojTnent.  It  is  the  duty  of  statesmanship  at 
this  time  to  find  some  way  to  put  those  idle  dollars  to  work. 

In  my  opinion  an  admirable  editorial  on  this  subject, 
printed  in  the  Marion  County  Messenger  of  Indianapolis, 
from  the  pen  of  its  gifted  editor,  Mr.  Toney  Flack,  is  worthy 
of  the  caieful  perusal  and  serious  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  every  citizen  who  is  trying  to  find  a 
sound  remedy  for  existing  ills. 

The  editorial,  which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Marlon  County  Messenger,  is  as  follows: 

Idle  money  means  Idle  men.  It  is  a  solemn  fact  that  masses  of 
unemployed  will  never  obtain  jobs  In  private  industry  until  owners 
of  capital  release  that  idle  money  Into  the  channels  of  Industrial 
and  commercial  activity.  One  Indianapolis  bank  report  shows  over 
$140,000,000  in  deposits  and  other  holdings  and  only  a  little  over 
$14,000,000  in  loans.  What  America  needs  more  than  anything 
else  Is  work  for  those  able  and  willing  to  work  so  the  worker  can 
receive  a  decent  pay  check  each  week,  a  pay  of  more  than  Just 
enough  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Thousands  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers  are  being  worn  out  with  patience,  hoping  for  a  greater 
income.  Their  family  needs  and  cost  of  maintenance  are  mount- 
ing and  the  $15  a  week  will  not  keep  them.  The  common  class 
of  people  are  educated  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  $60  a 
month,  thev  are  becoming  dissatisfied  with  Insufficient  incomes. 

Little-business  men  from  $100,000  down  to  the  $2,000  or  $3,000 
have  had  no  relief  or  help.  These  men  are  wanting  a  chance, 
an  economic  and  banking  plan  to  release  idle  dollars  into  the  lower 
bracket  which  will  help  conditions. 


The  Lending  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   BIRMINGHAM    (ALA.)    NEWS 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  entitled  "Repairing  the  Weak  Point 
in  Our  National  Economy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  ^ 


[Prom  the  Birmingham  News  of  July  13,  1939] 

HEPAIKINC     THE     WEAK     POINT    IN     OUK     NATIONAi     ECX>NOMT 

President  Roosevelt's  proposed  lendlng-for-recovery  program 
introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  Monday.  It  embraces  plana 
for  several  kinds  of  projects  of  a  self-liquldaclng  character  whlcli 
would  involve  a  total  expenditure  of  $2,800,000,000.  In  addition, 
there  Is  a  separate  bill  providing  for  an  increase  of  $800,000,000  in 
the  borrowing  power  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  the 
money  to  be  used  to  finance  low-cost  housing  projects. 

The  $2,800,000,000  program  would  not  represent  Government 
spending  but  Government  lending.  The  Government  would  txjrrow 
the  money  from  private  sources,  through  the  Issuance  of  Federal 
securities,  and  In  turn  would  lend  the  money  In  various  ways.  It 
would  expect  to  recover  both  principal  and  Miterest.  Thus,  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  said,  the  program  would  not  cost  the  Amrencan  people 

o     CPIlt 

The  bill  was  Introduced  in  a  Congress  where  there  Is  strong 
opposition  to  the  proposal.  So  strong  Is  the  opposition  that  ha« 
t>een  arovised.  In  fact,  that  the  fate  of  the  meastire  Is  In  doubt. 

This  is  probably  the  most  Important  proposal  of  any  kind  put 
forward  by  the  administration  in  the  last  year  or  so.  Certainly  It 
Is  the  most  Important  proposal  relating  co  economic  recovery. 
Congress  and  the  country  ought  to  give  it  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. No  one  should  rtject  it  out  of  hand.  No  one  should 
oppose  it,  for  example.  Just  l:)ecause  he  does  not  like  Government 
"spending"  or  Government  "lending." 

In  considering  the  program,  everyone  should  Inquire  Into  euch 
questions  as  whether  or  not  there  is  a  need  for  It.  what  It  Is  in- 
tended to  do,  and  how  well  it  could  be  expected  to  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

This  newspaper  believes  there  Is  a  distinct  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram as  this,  if  recovery  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  stagnate,  and  that 
the  projects  outlined  by  the  President  offer  a  very  sound  hope  of 
real  benefits 

Let  us  Inquire  Into  the  need  for  something  of  this  kind.  It  Is 
obvious  that  there  Is  a  great  need  for  a  revival  of  new  capital  In- 
vestment. In  fact,  the  absence  of  sufficient  new  Investment  is 
the  weakest  point  in  our  national  economy.  If  new  capital  invest- 
ment were  forthcoming  from  private  sources,  there  might  be  no 
need  for  public  Investment  of  the  kind  contemplated  here.  But 
the  sad  fact  Is  that  new  private  Investment  Is  lagging  scrioxisly. 
Moreover,  Idle  capital  is  Increasing  with  alarming  rapidity. 

As  for  the  need  for  new  Investment,  whether  public  or  private, 
an  excellent  brief  stxmmary  of  the  situation  was  contained  recently 
In  an  advertisement  published  by  the  Bank  of  New  York,  pointmg 
out  that  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  $56,000,000,000  In  expendi- 
tures for  capital  goods  in  the  last  7  years. 

To  quote  the  advertisement : 

"The  unemployment  problem  Is  centered  chiefly  In  the  dur- 
able-goods Industries.  There  Is  no  serious  depression  In  indus- 
tries that  produce  nondurable  goods. 

"This  difference  is  reflected  by  the  Index  of  employment,  which 
In  S«»ptember  19.38  stood  at  98  percent  for  the  nondurable  in- 
dustries, against  only  C9  percent  In  the  durable-goods  field. 

•America  used  to  spend  about  19  billions  annually  for  durable 
goods  based  on  the  average  for  1919-29.  Since  1932,  however, 
the  average  expenditure  has  dropped  to  less  than  11  billions  an- 
nually according  to  best  estimates.  The  deficiency  in  the  cre- 
ation of  durable  goods  has  therefore  totaled  more  than  56  bU- 
lion  dollars  in  the  pa.st  7  years. 

'Durable  goods  largely  comprise  such  things  as  machinery, 
tools  new  plants,  and  building  construction,  representing  capital 
expenditures  that  must  be  financed  through  new  Investment.  En- 
couragement of  the  free  flow  of  caplUl  Into  private  enterprise  is 
therefore  necessary  to  revive  the  durable-goods  industries,  balance 
our  economy,  and  solve  the  most  important  part  of  our  imcmploy- 
ment  problem."  ,    ^     ^  «  , 

This  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  magnitude  of  the  deficiency 
m  expenditures  for  capital  goods,  which  is  practically  the  same 
thing  as  saying  new  capital  investment.  For  there  is  an  Important 
difference  between  expenditures  on  capital  or  durable  goods  and 
expenditures  on  consumer  or  nondurable  goods.  Expenditures  on 
durable  goods  constitute  Investment,  by  the  very  nature  of  such 
goods  which  are  themselves  real  capital  and  must  he  financed  by 
new  investment.  This  Is  not  true  In  the  case  of  expenditures  on 
consumer  goods.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  spending  on  consumer 
goods  cannot  give  the  Impetus  to  economic  expansion  that  comes 
from  capital  expenditiwes,  a  lact  which  the  business  cycle  econ- 
omists all  recognize.     This  difference  it  is  important   to  bear  In 

nilnd.  ,     ,      J 

The  consumer-goods  Industries  are  not  particularly  depressed. 
Eilthough  It  is  true  that  they  themselves  would  be  faring  much 
better  than  they  are  If  all  were  well  In  the  durable-goods  Indus- 
tries, simply  because  full  employment  In  the  latter  would  provide 
far  greater  purchasing  power  to  be  expended  on  consumer  goods. 
But  It  Is  In  the  durable-goods  indtistrles  that  the  problem  of 
unemployment  lies  chiefly. 

We  need  somehow  to  stimulate  capital  expenditures,  which 
means  new  Investment.  We  need  to  get  Idle  money  to  work.  If 
we  could  do  this  through  private  Investment,  It  would  be  well. 
But  what  If  we  carmot  reasonably  hope  to  do  It  through  private 
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Investment,  which,  unfortunately,  seems  to  be  the  case?  Would 
It  not  then  be  advisable  to  try  to  do  as  much  of  It  as  we  could 
through  public  Investment?  That  is  obviously  the  theory  back 
of  President   Roosevelfs  proposal. 

There  is  another  extremely  significant  clrc\imstance  which  must 
be  i5orne  In  mind.  It  is  that  our  pool  of  Idle  money  has  been 
growing  rapidly.  This  fact  can  perhaps  best  be  realized  by  reflect- 
ing on  a  few  statistics.  The  banks,  for  example,  are  glutted  with 
e 4. 3 CO ,000 ,000  of  excess  reserves.  This  In  Itself  Is  a  staggering 
fact.  It  becomes  more  staggering  when  v.e  know  that  these 
excess  reserves  are  56  percent  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
The  significance  of  this  increase  in  Idle  money  becomes  still  more 
pointed  when  we  know  that  it  has  taken  place  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  general  business  conditions  are  33  percent  better 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  according  to  Business  Week's  index 
cf  business  conditions,  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  all  indexes. 

Normally,  such  a  rise  In  business  conditions  should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  idle  money  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
reduce  the  volume  of  unemployed  funds  through  Increased  invest- 
ment. But.  as  we  have  seen,  that  has  not  taken  place.  It  is  this 
which  is  the  darkest  fact  in  the  situation.  It  is  this  which  gees 
very  far  to  explain  why  the  national  economy  is  so  badly  unbal- 
anced. And.  in  particular,  it  is  this  circumstance  which  furnishes. 
at-^-ieast  for  the  present,  a  negative  answer  to  the  question  of 
^whether  or  not  we  can  hope  for  a  r(5al  revival  cf  private  invest- 
ment.    Clearly,  private  capital  is  not  now  going  to  work. 

Even  If  you  attempt  to  explain  this  by  saying  that  private  capital 
Is  frightened  by  political  trends  and  events,  and  that  this  is  why 
it  Is  refraining  from  going  to  work,  the  argument  falls  in  the  face 
of  these  statistics.  For  if  it  were  merely  because  of  fright,  there 
wc\ild  be  no  reason  for  excess  reserves  to  continue  to  mount  in  the 
face  of  rising  general  bxisiness  conditions.  At  worst,  the  ratio  of 
excess  reserves  should  remain  unchanged.  In  view  of  improving  busi- 
ness, if  that  were  the  explanation.  It  seems  plain  that  something 
else  Is  accounting  for  this  increase  in  idle  money,  despite  some  re- 
covery of  business.  What  it  is,  apparently,  is  the  lack  of  sufficient 
outlets  for  new  investment. 

Since  the  weakest  spot  in  our  economy  Is  the  durable -goods 
industries,  and  s'.nce  the  rising  volume  of  idle  capital  indicates  that 
we  cannot  reasonably  hope  for  early  revival  of  private  investment, 
the  News  earnestly  believes  that  public  investment,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  urgently  needed  to  stimulate  expenditures  on 
capital  goods. 

Congress  should  not  go  home  until  this  legislation  is  enacted. 


Correspondence  Between  Sir  Henry  McMahon  and 
the  Sharif  of  Mecca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1939 


REPORT   OP  A    COMMITTEE   SET   UP   TO    CONSIDER    CERTAIN 

CORRESPONDE^XE 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  and 
revise  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  certain  sections 
of  a  report  of  a  committee  set  up  to  consider  certain  corre- 
spondence between  Sir  Henry  McMahon  and  the  Sharif  of 
Mecca  in  1915  and  1916. 

This  correspondence  comes  from  London  and  Is  not  avail- 
able for  ordinary  uses.  The  material  is  so  pertinent  to  the 
present  situation  in  Palestine  that  I  think  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  reading  public  generally  are  entitled  to 
what  I  think  a  very  important  excerpt  from  that  corre- 
spondence. 

Report  of  a  CoMMrnri  Set  Up  To  Consider  Ctrt.mn  Correpond- 
ENci  Between  Sib  Henrt  McMahon  and  the  Shahit  or  Mecca  in 
1915  AND  1916 

ANNEX    B.    THE    "MMAHON-HUSAIN"    CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  listened  with  interest  to  the  statements 
made  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  by  the  various  Arab 
members  of  the  committee,  explaining  the  views  held  by  the  Arabs 
In  general  in  regard  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  so-called 
McMahon-Husain  correspondence;  and  he  has  since  read  with  equal 
Interest  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Antonius  communicated  to  him 
at  the  same  meeting. 

2.  Owing  to  the  short  space  of  time  available  for  the  preparation 
of  the  present  memorandum,  it  may  be  found  that  there  are  points 
made  in  the  Arab  statements  or  in  Mr.  Autoulus'  memorandum 


which  have  not  been  specifically  covered;  but  It  Is  hcped  that  this 
memorandum  will  nevertheless  serve  to  explain  on  general  lines  the 
views  held  by  His  Majesty's  Government  about  the  correspondence 
now  under  discussion. 

3.  As  the  members  of  the  committee  are  aware,  all  governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  1915  onward  have  held  firmly  to  the 
opinion  not  only  that  Sir  Henry  McMahon  intended  by  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Sharif  of  Mecca  in  1915  and  1916.  and  especially 
by  his  letter  of  October  24,  1915,  to  leave  the  territory  now  known  as 
Palestine  outside  the  area  of  Arab  Independence,  but  also  that  the 
ccrrespoT-.dence  in  question  could  not  then  and  cannot  now  be  read 
as  having  any  other  meaning. 

4.  In  order,  however,  to  understand  the  attitude  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  words 
cf  the  correspondence  itself  but  all  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

5.  For  a  start,  and  above  all,  it  is  imperative  to  remember  the 
unique  position  which  Palestine  held  then,  as  now,  as  the  Holy  Land 
not  only  of  the  Moslem.s  but  also  of  the  Christians  and  the  Jews, 
and  as  a  country  in  which  all  European  and  American  countries 
were  deeply  interested.  It  wa,s  more  important  for  the  Christians 
and  the  Jews  even  than  for  the  Moslems,  since  for  members  of  the 
first  two  religions  It  was  the  principal  arfd.  In  fact,  the  only  Holy 
Land,  whereas  for  Moslems  it  was  second  In  importance  to  the 
Hejaz.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  Christians  and  also  for 
Jews  Palestine  Is  as  Important  as  are  Mecca  and  Medina  for 
Moslems. 

6.  Moreover,  Palestine  cculd  not  be  considered  even  in  1915  as 
exclusively  Arab  territory.  It  is  realized  that  one  of  the  Arab 
spokesmen  had  stated  tnat.  on  the  contrary,  it  was.  unlike  the 
coastal  regions  farther  to  the  north,  unmistakably  "purely  Arab," 
and  that  this  is  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
assess.ng  the  surrounding  circumstances.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  apart  from  any  Jewish  population  there  may  have 
teen.  It  was  filled  with  Christian  churches,  schools,  and  institutes 
cf  all  kinds,  while  thousands  of  Christian  pilgrims  and  tourists 
went  there  every  year.  These  Institutions  were  scattered  over 
the  land.  Some  towns,  such  as  Bethlehem,  were  almost  purely 
Christian.  In  fact,  in  1912  there  were  only  300  Moslems  out  of 
11,000  inhabitants.  In  Nazareth,  out  of  15.000  inhabitants.  10.000 
were  of  different  Christian  religions — Greeks,  Latins,  Maronltes, 
and  Protestants.  The  great  majority  of  these  Christians  were 
no  doubt,  Arabs  by  race,  but.  even  so.  a  large  residue  of  foreign 
Christians   and   foreign   Christian   Interests  remained. 

7.  Great  Britain  clearly  had  no  right  and  no  authority  in  1915 
to  say  that  If  the  Allies  succeeded  In  wresting  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire  a  land  of  such  importance  to  the  Christian  world  they 
would  hand  it  over  to  the  rule  of  another  independent  Moslem 
power  without  first  obtaining  every  kind  of  guaranty  whereby  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  holy  places  should  be  protected  and  free 
access  to  them  allowed,  at  least  as  fully  and  freely  as  In  Ottoman 
times. 

8.  It  Is  therefore.  Inconceivable  that  Sir  Henry  McMahon  should 
have  Intended  to  give  the  Sharif  an  unconditional  promise  that 
Palestine  was  to  be  Included  in  the  area  of  Aiab  Independence. 
The  fact  that  the  question  of  guaranties  was  not  even  mentioned 
makes  It  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  Sir  Henry  McMahon  never 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  his  letter  would  t>e  read  as  Including 
Palestine  in  this  area;  and  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  Sharif  of  Mecca,  who  showed  such  legitimate  concern  for  the 
Moslem  holy  places  of  the  HeJaz,  must  have  understood  the 
strength  of  Christian  sentiment  on  this  point,  and  realized  that 
no  British  official  could  possibly  undertake  to  assign  Palestine  to 
another  Moslem  state  without  making  the  most  express  reserva- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Christian  holy  places. 

9.  Another  highly  important  factor  was  the  rapidly  growing  port 
of  Haifa.  This  jxjrt  and  other  ports  on  the  Palestinian  coast  were 
very  important  from  the  British  point  of  view,  having  regard  to 
the  great  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Suez  Canal.  It  must 
have  been  apparent  to  any  Informed  observer  that  In  the  event 
of  a  victory  for  the  Allied  Powers  Great  Britain  would  require 
guaranties  precluding  the  use  of  Palestinian  territory,  and  par- 
ticularly of  such  ports  as  that  of  Haifa,  for  future  attacks  on 
Egyptian  territory. 

10.  As  regards  the  Interests  of  France,  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  in  1915  France  laid  claim  to  the  eventual  exercise.  If  not 
of  actual  sovereignty,  at  any  rate,  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
influence  over  wide  and  to  some  extent  undefined  areas  in  the 
Middle  East;  and  the  existence  of  these  claims  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Sharif  of  Mecca,  as  the  result  of  information  received 
from  Arab  nationalists  In  Syria  with  whom  he  had  been  in  com- 
munication, if  from  no  other  source,  even  before  the  first  mention 
of  French  Interests  in  the  correspondence. 

11.  Having  regard  to  these  considerations.  It  Is  in  this  case 
again  inconceivable  that  Sir  Henry  McMahon  should  have  omitted 
all  specific  mention  of  French  and  British  interests  In  what  is 
now  called  Palestine  unless  he  had  regarded  Palestine  as  auto- 
matically and  obviously  excluded  from  the  area  in  which  he  was 
promising  the  Arabs  Independence;  and  It  Is  almost  as  difficult 
to  understand  how  any  reader  of  the  letter  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  general  political  situation  in  the  Middle  East  could  have 
supposed,  at  any  rate  without  further  and  most  precise  Inquiry, 
that  Palestine  was  intended  to  be  Included  In  that  area. 

12.  The  general  position  in  1315  must  also  be  borne  In  mind. 
The  Turks  were  In  control  of  both  Syria  and  Palestine  and  had 
not  been  beaten.     Great  Britain  had  France  and  Russia  for  her 
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main  allies,  but  she  also  had  to  consider  a  number  of  other 
countries  In  Europe,  particularly  Italy.  She  could  not  give  a 
pU-dge  to  the  Sharif  which  might  Involve  her  In  serious  difficulties 
at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the  most  Important  countries  In 
Europe. 

13.  To  turn  now  to  the  actual  words  of  the  "McMahon  Pledj»p"* 
In  the  letter  of  October  24,  1915.  these  must  be  read  In  the  light 
of  certain  discussions  which  took  place  between  the  British  H'gh 
Commissioner  m  Cairo  and  Muhammad  Sharif  al-Faruql  con- 
currently with  parts  of  the  McMahon-HusaIn  correspondence. 

14.  Al-Faruqi  may  not  have  been  an  accredited  representative 
either  of  the  Sharif  of  Mecca  or  of  the  leaders  cf  the  Arab 
natlonall.st  movement  In  Damascus,  none  of  whom  may  have  been 
aware  until  later  of  the  tenor  of  his  discussions  with  the  High 
Comml.ssioner  in  the  autumn  of  1915.  But  he  was  unquestionably 
well  Informed  as  to  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the  Arab  leaders 
and  no  Arab  would  be  likely  to  deny,  either  then  or  now,  that  he 
was  putting  their  claims  at  their  lowest  when  he  said  (as  he  did) 
that  the  Arabs  would  fi^ht  for  "the  districts  of  Aleppo.  Hama  and 
Hems,  and  Damascus,"  that  by  "districts"  he  must  have  meant  the 
surrcundmgs  of  these  towns  in  the  widest  possible  sense  and  that 
he  cannot  possibly  have  meant  that  the  Arabs  would  fall  to  fight 
for  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean  hinterland  from  the  Cillcian 
border  to  the  Gulf  of  "Aqaba.  This  point  is  Important  because 
the  phrase  subsequently  used  in  Sir  Henry  McMahon's  letter  was 
adapted  from  al-Paruqi's  own  words. 

15.  It  was  furthermore  al-Faruql  who  expressed  the  cpinlon  that 
the  Arabs  might  accept  a  general  reservation  by  Great  Britain  of 
the  areas  in  which  she  was  not  free  to  act  without  detriment  to  her 
allies,  and  although  His  Majesty's  Government  do  not  wish  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  this,  seeing  al-Faruql  was  not  a  plenipotentiary, 
the  point  is  germane  to  a  consideration  of  what  Sir  Henry  McMahon 
had  in  mind  when  giving  the  pledge. 

16.  All  these  considerations  must  be  remembered  when  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  attach  a  special  and  specific  meaning  to  certain 
words  in  the  correspondence  of  1915  and  1916.  The  correspondence 
between  Sir  Henry  McMahon  and  the  Sharif  may  appear  at  this  date 
to  be  far  from  clear  in  its  meaning.  But  the  circumstances  sum- 
marized above,  as  well  as  all  the  numerous  anxieties  pressing  upon 
any  official  in  Sir  Henry  McMahon's  position  at  that  time,  and  the 
position  in  Arabia,  are  all  relevant  to  a  consideration  of  the  text. 
This  is  true  above  all  !f  the  meaning  of  the  pledge  is  considered  in 
the  broad  light  of  the  probable  intentions  of  the  two  parties;  but  it 
Is  also  true  if  it  Is  considered  in  the  narrower  light  of  the  actual 
legal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  pledge,  for  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  where  the  language  used  has  given  rise  to  controversy  and 
speculation.  It  is  legitimate  to  take  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances Into  account  when  attempting  to  reach  a  decision  as  to 
what  the  words  could  and  should  have  been  taken  to  mean. 

17.  In  the  light,  then,  of  all  these  surrounding  circtimstances,  the 
case  of  His  Majesty's  Government  rests  on  two  main  points: 

(1)  A  specific,  geographic  reservation  with  regard  to  the  areas  In 
which  Great  Britain  could  promise  the  Arabs  Independence; 

(2)  A  general  reservation  with  regard  to  the  same  area. 

18  As  regards  (1),  the  view  of  His  Majesty's  Government  has 
always  been  that  the  phrase  "portions  of  SjTia  lying  to  the  west  of 
the  districts  of  Damascus,  Hama.  Homs,  and  Aleppo"  embraced  all 
that  portion  of  S>Tla  (Including  what  is  now  called  Palestine) 
lying  to  the  west  of  interalla  the  administrative  area  known  as  the 
"Vilayet  of  Syria. 

19.  It  Is  true  that  there  were  no  Vilayets  of  Homs  or  Hama, 
but  it  Is  also  true  that  both  Damascus  and  Aleppw  were  the  cap- 
itals of  Vilayets,  and  the  reference  to  Damascus  should  alone  have 
sufficed  to  establish  Sir  Henry  McMahon's  meaning.  The  addi- 
tional mention  of  Homs  and  Hama  was  evidently  made  because 
al-Faruql  had  mentioned  them  and  to  ensure  that  the  Intervening 
territory,  of  which  they  were  the  most  Important  towns,  should 
not  be  excluded  from  the  area  consigned  to  Arab  rule.  Obviously, 
no  reference  was  Intended  to  nonexistent  Vilayets. 

20.  It  is  also  true  that  the  official  Turkish  name  for  the  Vilayet 
cf  which  Damascus  was  the  capital  was  Vilayet  of  Syria,  but  there 
should  have  been  no  misunderstanding  of  this  phrase,  especially  as 
the  writer  of  the  letter  had  already  found  it  necessary  to  use 
"S>Tia"  (even  though  there  was  a  Vilayet  of  that  name)  In  order 
to  describe  comprehensively  a  vague  geographical  area  evidently 
Including  the  Vilayets  of  Syria  and  Beirut,  the  Independent  Sanjaq 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Province  of  the  Lebanon,  and  part  of  the  Vilayet 
cf  Aleppo. 

21.  It  may  be  worth  adding  at  this  point  that  the  phrase,  "dis- 
tricts of  Damascus,  etc."  would  hardly  have  been  desired  by  the 
Sharif  to  be  taken  to  mean  small  areas  Immediately  surrounding 
the  towns  in  question  (as  one  of  the  Arab  spokesmen  argued.  If 
the  Lord  Chancellor  has  correctly  understood  him,  at  the  first 
meeting)  since.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  the  territory  In  which 
the  Arabs  would  have  been  denied  Independence  would  have  been 
brought  much  farther  east  than  on  a  more  liberal  Interpretation 
of  the  phrase.  The  non-Arab  territory  would  in  fact  have  reached 
eastward  almost  to  the  outskirts  of  Damascus  and  the  other  towns, 
and  have  covered  substantial  portions  of  Transjordan  and  con- 
siderable sections  cf  the  HeJaz  Railway. 

22.  Nor  Is  It  denied  that  In  one  sense  there  was  no  territory 
east  of  the  Vilayet  cf  Aleppo  and  that  If  the  letter  of  October 
24.  1915.  was  to  be  Interpreted  by  the  Sharif  on  the  Unes  suggested 


by  His  Majesty's  Government  the  area  of  Arab  independence 
would  not  reach  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  fact  tliat  It 
would  not  do  so  was  not  mentioned  in  the  letter. 

23.  As  regards  the  first  pxslnt.  it  must  be  remembered  that  Sir 
Henry  McMahon  was  not  attempting  to  define  with  any  great 
accuracy  the  eastward  limits  of  the  territory  which  he  was 
excluding  from  the  area  of  Arab  Independence,  and  he  clearly 
used  a  phrase  to  define  In  a  general  way  a  stretch  of  territory 
lying  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  some  of  which  might  lie 
outside,  and  some  of  which  might  lie  Inside,  the  "districts  of 
Damasci;s.  Hems.  llama,  and  Aleppo."  but  all  of  which  lay  to  the 
west  cr  in  the  western  parts  of  those  districts. 

24.  As  regards  the  second  point,  the  Lord  Chancelor  does  not 
feel  that  it  Is  possible  to  base  any  conclusions  on  the  fact  that 
the  exclusion  of  access  to  the  Mediterranean  for  the  Arab  area  of 
independence  was  not  specifically  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  McMahon. 
If  the  areas  which  he  defined  as  lying  outside  that  area  were  so 
situated  that  access  to  the  Mediterranean  was  denied  there  was  no 
necessity  to  say  so  In  so  many  words. 

25.  The  Lord  Chancelor  has  taken  note  of  the  argument  based 
upon  the  fact  that  In  his  letter  of  December  14,  1915.  Sir  Henry 
McMahon  only  referred  to  the  possible  exclusion  from  the  area  of 
Arab  Independence  of  the  two  Vilayets  of  Aleppo  and  Beirut,  and 
these  two  only,  without  any  mention  of  the  Sanjaq  of  Jerusalem 
or  of  other  areas.  But  It  seems  clear  that  In  referring  to  these  two 
Vilayets.  Sir  Henry  McMahon  was  merely  replying  to  a  point  raised 
by  the  Sharlff  In  his  letter  of  November  5,  i915,  and  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  draw  any  particular  conclusion  from  this  circum- 
stance. 

26.  This  no  doubt  leads  to  another  point  made  by  one  of  the 
Arab  spokesmen:  That  seeing  how  much  Importance  the  Sharif 
attached  throughout  the  correspondence  to  the  Vilayets  of  Aleppo 
and  Beirut,  and  to  the  Vilayets  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Sharif  wotild 
unquestionably  have  referred  in  even  stronger  terms  to  Palestine 
(or  the  Sanjaq  of  Jerusalem)  had  he  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  It  was  being  excluded  from  the  area  of  Arab  Independence. 
This  may  well  be  the  case,  but  surely  the  opposite  conclusion  can 
equally  well  be  drawn  that  the  Sharif  understood  and  accepted  the 
fact  that  because  of  Its  special  position  as  a  country  interesting 
to  all  the  world  Palestine  was  a  territory  which  had  to  be  reserved 
for  special  treatment. 

27.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  fact  that  In  his  letter  of 
January  1.  1916.  the  Sharif  referred  to  "the  northern  parts  and  their 
cx'asts."  It  Is  possible  In  this  case  again  to  conclude  that  Palestine 
was  accepted  by  him  as  lying  outside  the  area  of  Arab  Independence. 
But  In  any  case  the  words  "northern  parts"  or  "northern  coasts" 
could  legitimately  be  taken  by  the  reader  of  a  letter  written  in  the 
HeJaz  as  meaning  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast. 

28.  The  foregoing  arguments  with  regard  to  the  "specific"  reser- 
vation are  offered  in  order  to  show  that  in  regard  to  each  point  of 
criticism  it  Is  possible  to  find  a  probable  reason  for  what  Sir  Henry 
McMahon  had  in  mind.  But  the  Lord  Chancelor  would  not  for  a 
moment  wish  to  suggest  that  this  passage  In  the  letter  which  Sir 
Henry  McMahon  sent  on  October  24,  1915,  on  the  Instructions  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  was  clear  or  well  expressed,  or  that  any 
of  the  other  territorial  reference  (on  either  side)  were  clear  or  well 
expressed,  or  that  It  Is  upon  such  arguments  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  rely  In  the  presentation  of  their  case. 

29.  The  best  explanation  which  His  Majesty's  Government  can  give 
as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  phrase  "districts  of  Damascus,  etc.." 
in  the  letter  of  October  24,  1915,  Is  that  the  phrase  was  borrowed 
from  al-Faruql  and  used  In  the  same  wide  and  general  sense  as 
that  In  which  he  himself  used  it,  I.  e.,  as  one  which  covered  the 
Syrian  hinterland  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  'Aqaba. 

30.  But  although  His  Majesty's  Government  consider  that  the 
specific  reservation  should  have  sufficed  to  exclude  Palestine,  they 
attach  less  importance  to  this  point  than  to  the  general  reserva- 
tion. 

31.  The  wording  of  the  general  reservation  Is,  In  view  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  perfectly  clear.  It  limits  the  area  to  which 
Sir  Henry  McMahon  s  pledge  was  to  apply  to: 

"•  •  •  those  portions  of  the  territories  therein  (1.  e..  In  the 
area  claimed  by  the  Sharif)  In  which  Great  Britain  Is  free  to  act 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  her  ally.  Prance." 

In  other  words,  the  pledge  did  not  extend  to  any  territory  In 
which  Great  Britain  was  not  free  to  act  without  regard  to  French 
interests  on  the  date  on  which  the  letter  was  despatched,  1.  e., 
on  October  24.  1915. 

32.  It  must  also  be  made  clear,  since  the  point  has  been  raised 
by  the  Arab  members  of  the  committee,  that.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Lord  Chancelor,  any  subsequent  developments  which  may  at 
later  dates  have  modified  the  extent  of  the  area  In  which  Great 
Britain  was  free  to  act  without  detriment  to  French  Interests  are 
Irrelevant  to  a  consideration  of  the  extent  of  the  area  to  which 
the  pledge  applied  on  October  24,  1915.  and  has  continued  to 
apply  ever  since. 

33.  Now,  If  there  is  anything  which  is  certain  In  Ahls  contro- 
versy It  Is  that  Great  Britain  was  not  free  In  October  1915  to 
act  in  Palestine  without  regard  to  French  interests.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true  that  under  the  Influence  of  Lord  Kitchener  and 
others  His  Majesty's  Government  before  and  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  were  anxious  to  restrict  the  French  claims  on  the 
Levant  coast  If  they  could  find  a  legitimate  means  of  doing  eo. 
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But  there  Is  a  great  difference  between  desiring  an  object  and 
attaining  It.  It  can  be  stated  aa  a  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
correspondence  France  claimed  the  Mediterranean  littoral  as  far 
Bouth  as  the  Egyptian  border  and  as  far  east  as  Damascus,  and 
it  was  not  untU  the  spring  of  1916  that  these  extreme  claims  were 
modified  as  the  result  of  discussions  culminating  in  the  so-caUed 
Sykes-Picot  agreement.  .,     ^  .i,       ^ 

34  As  has  been  sUted.  the  Sharif  must  have  realized  the  pos- 
siblUty  and  even  the  extreme  probability  of  the  existence  of  a 
French  claim  to  Palestine,  even  if  he  did  not  know  of  it  for  a 
fact  and  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  and  of  the  extensive 
BritUh  and  religious  interest  In  Palestine,  the  wording  of  the 
licMahon  pledge  ought  surely  to  have  suggested  to  hlra  and  to 
any  other  reader  of  the  letter  that  Palestine  was  excluded  from, 
or.  to  say  the  least,  not  clearly  Included  In.  the  area  of  Arab 
Independence. 

35.  There  are  some  further  points  which  must  be  noted  in  connec- 
tloft  with  the  correspondence.  In  paragraph  2  of  the  Sharif's  letter 
of  November  5,  1915.  and  in  the  foiuth  paragraph  of  Sir  Henry 
McMahons  reply  of  December  14.  1915.  it  is  made  clear  that  many 
Important  details  regarding  the  territorial  situation  were  left  over 
for  a  later  settlement. 

36.  Furthermore.  In  his  letter  of  January  1.  1916.  the  Sharif 
agrees  to  leave  for  future  consideration  the  French  occupation  of 
Beirut  and  its  coasts.  Whatever  may  ha%'e  been  meant  by  this 
phrase — and  it  might  well  be  argued  that  the  'coasts'  of  Beirut 
extended  as  far  as  the  Egyptian  border— it  clearly  excluded  the 
coasts  of  Palestine  as  far  south  as  the  limits  of  the  Vilayet  of 
Beirut,  i.  e  .  as  far  south  as  a  point  Just  north  of  Jaffa.  This  In 
itself  amounted  to  a  provisional  acceptance  of  a  reservation  of 
nearly  half  of  Palestine. 

37  The  Sykes-Plcot  agreement  of  May  1916  has  already  been 
mentioned,  as  has  also  the  fact  that  the  claims  of  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  extended  over  the  whole  of  Palestine,  as  well 
as  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Sir  Mark  Svkes  was  deanitely  sjTnpathetlc  toward  the 
Arab  cause  and  he  must  clearly  have  negotiated  the  agreement  in 
the  tiellef  that  the  reservations  in  the  pledge  of  October  24.  1915, 
Justlfled  his  concluding  an  agreement  In  the  form  which  it  eventu- 
any  assumed.  His  Majesty's  Government  have  no  doubt  that  h« 
was  right. 

38.  Moreover.  Sir  Mark  Sykes  secured  a  great  concession  from  the 
French  negotiators  as  regards  the  Sanjaqs  of  Hama.  Damascus,  and 
Aleppo,  which,  as  a  result  of  what  al-Faruqi  had  said  at  a  slightly 
earlier  period.  His  Majesty's  Government  had  reason  to  suppose 
were  vital  to  the  Arabs.  It  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to 
obtain  this  concession  from  the  French  Government,  and  it  was 
genuinely  believed  at  the  time  that  the  arrangements  would  (to 
quote  from  an  ofBcial  report  of  the  period)  "adjust  the  funda- 
mental divergencies  of  Arabs  and  French  regarding  Syria." 

39.  In  the  agreement  Palestine  was  admittedly  to  be  interna- 
tional. The  Sharif  of  Mecca  was.  however,  to  be  consulted,  and 
the  form  of  government  was  to  be  agreed  upon  with  (among 
others)  his  representatives.  These  points  are  generally  overlooked, 
but  If  they  are  taken  Into  account  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
agreement  can  fairly  be  represented  as  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
Sharif.  Moreover,  as  has  already  been  emphasized  His  Majesty's 
Government  were  not.  In  1915.  Ui  a  position  to  give  the  sovereignty 
of  Palestine  to  the  Arab  people.  They  had  to  consult  their  allies 
and  other  countries  having  interests  In  that  territory  just  as  they 
are  now  obliged  to  consult  the  memt)ers  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

40.  Iho  fcrm  of  the  promise  given  to  the  Sharif  assumes  par- 
ticular Importance  In  connection  with  the  "Sykes-Picot"  agreement. 
It  Is  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Arabs  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
Great  Britain  was  prepared  "to  recognize  and  support  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Arabs"  and  "when  the  situation  admits  Great 
Britain  will  give  to  the  Arabs  her  advice,  and  will  assist  them  to 
establish  what  may  appear  to  be  the  most  suitable  forms  of  gov- 
ernment in  those  various  territories." 

41.  His  Majesty's  Government  maintain  that  Great  Britain  has 
substantially  carried  out  these  promises — In  the  face  of  great 
difficulties.  They  may  regret  that  she  could  not  carry  them 
more  fully  Into  effect:  but  she  never  gave,  and  the  Sharif  could 
not  have  thought  she  was  giving,  a  promise  of  such  a  kind  as 
might  involve  her  In  war  with  any  of  her  allies  In  order  to  fulfill 
the  Arab  aspirations  In  every  part  of  the  territory  which  the 
Sharif  had  claimed. 

42.  The  Balfour  declaration  Is  a  subject  of  frequent  complaint, 
but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  have  made  It 
had  he  thought  that  Palestine  had  been  Included  In  the  promise 
given  In  Sir  Henry  McMahon's  letter  of  October  24.  1915.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  grievance  as  regards  which 
the  Arabs  complain  Is  dependent  very  largely  on  the  view  which 
is  taken  as  to  the  meaiung  of.  and  the  implications  said  to  be 
derived  from,  the  d<»claratlon.  It  Is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
memorandum  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
Zionist  view  on  this  matter;  but  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
declaration  •xpressly  safeguards  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
the  Arabs,  and  this  qualification  is  one  of  great  Importance  and 
should  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  policy. 

43.  It  is  hoped  that  these  explanations  will  convince  the  Arab 
members  of  the  committee  that  Sir  Henry  McMahon  never  had 
any  intention  of  Including  Palestine  in  the  area  of  Arab  inde- 
pendence: and.  furthermore,  that  he  never  had  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  his  intention  was  not  perfectly  clear  to  the  Sharif. 


But  whether  this  hope  Is  realized  or  not.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment must  make  it  clear  that  they  repudiate  very  strongly  any 
suggestion  of  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  their  predecessors  or 
of  themselves. 

44.  In  conclusion,  the  Lord  Chancelor  would  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  what  matters  today  is  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
The  mandate  was  given  to  Great  Britain  with  the  approval  of  some 
52  nations  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  existence  as  an 
obligation  Incumbent  upon  His  Majesty's  Government,  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  themselves  alter.  Is  a  fact  which  can- 
not be  Ignored.  Cannot  all  concerned  recognize  the  reality  of 
these  facts  and  work  together  to  make  a  fair  settlement  In  the 
existing  circumstances? 

House  of  Lords, 

February  24.  1939. 


Alaska  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELKGATE  FROM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17,  1939 
Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson, 
the  famous  Arctic  explorer,  has  made  a  stu(3y  not  only  of  the 
North  American  Arctic  region  but  also  has  made  an  equally 
careful  and  precise  study  of  Alaska  and  of  the  situation  in 
Alaska  with  respect  to  concepts  of  national  defense.  What 
Dr.  Stefansson  says  about  the  Arctic,  or  about  Alaska,  or  about 
national  defense  in  its  relation  to  Alaska  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Therefore,  pursuant  to  unanimous  consent  given 
in  the  House,  I  offer  for  incorporation  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Stefansson  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post,  issue  of  July  15,  1939: 

In  the  person  of  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  the  Arctic  yesterday  told 
this  country  to  look  to  its  northern  possessions. 

Here  to  confer  with  the  Government  on  Alaskan  problems — 
including  iU  defense — the  explorer  said  it  is  high  time  the  United 
States  matched  the  progress  of  ether  countries,  particularly  Russia, 
In  the  Territory  to  which  his  discoveries  added  hundreds  of  square 
miles. 

But  Stefansson  made  little  mention  of  his  own  exploits  In  an 
interview  at  the  Carlton  Hotel.  Instead,  he  pointed  out  on  a  map 
a  vast  region  of  Soviet  colonization  and  development  of  the  Arctic 
country,  indicating  the  proximity  of  warlike  Japan.  Hastily,  he 
placed  his  finger  squarely  on  Alaska. 

VITAL  TO  DEFENSE 

"It  Is  very  Important  we  hasten  the  development  of  Alaska,"  he 
declared.  "In  case  of  attack  on  this  country,  it  would  be  of  vital 
importance  as  a  base  for  counterattack."  He  added.  "Secretary 
Seward  knew  that  in  1867  when  we  bought  Alaska — he  said 
Alaska  would  dominate  the  Pacific — but  apparently  we've  for- 
gotten." 

Asked  what  steps  this  country  should  take  In  fortifying  Alaska, 
the  explorer  pointed  out  that  there  are  plans  for  a  large  air  base 
there  and  said  he  favored  establishing  strong  Army  and  Navy 
units  to  take  advantage  of  Alaska's  natural  strategic  position. 

"But  just  sending  troops  up  there  isn't  the  whole  answer  by  any 
means,"  Stefansson  said.  "Alaska  should  be  developed  so  as  to 
support  those  troops  Independently  of  this  country,  both  for  rea- 
sons of  economy  and  In  case  transportation  lines  were  broken 
in  wartime." 

"Of  course,  the  most  Important  thing  would  be  the  development 
of  Alaskan  meat-producing  industries,  and  we  are  fortunate  that 
we  have  our  reindeer.     Cattle  are  too  costly  a  proposition." 

The  reindeer — the  herds  number  half  a  million,  he  said — "thrive 
In  the  frigid  country  and  are  not  only  a  cheap  soiu'ce  of  meat  and 
hides,  but  are  efficient  as  draft  animals." 

"Everyone  seems  surprised,"  Stefansson  said,  "when  you  tell  them 
how  potentially  rich  the  Far  North  is — that  there  are  vast  mineral 
and  lumber  resources  there;  that  wheat  has  been  grown  200  miles 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle." 

"But  while  the  United  States  has  continued  to  think  of  the  Arctic 
as  impracticable,  this  countiys  northern  neighbors  have  not 
been    unaware    of    Its   pKMSibllitles,"    Stefansson   asserted. 

"Soviet  Russia  has  built  many  modern  cities  above  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  lumber,  minerals,  and  shipping, 
especially  in  the  last  15  years.  One  place.  Agarka.  a  town  of  200 
trappers  in  1929,  now  has  a  population  of  15,000  and  everything 
from  electricity  to  a  daily  paper. 

"The  Russian  colonization  Is  far  ahead  of  ours  In  almost  every 
way.     It's  time  we  got  busy,"  the  explorer  concluded. 
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Probable  Republican  Presidential  Candidates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   AFFAIRS   MAGAZINE   OF  JULY   14.   1939 


Mr.  THILL.     Mr.   Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ! 
editorial  from  Affairs  Magazine,  in  its  issue  of  July  14,  1939:    ' 

The  editorial  offices  of  Affairs  in  Washington  received  last  Satvu-- 
day  a  letter  which  announced  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Brhxies, 
of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. It  will  be  remembered  that  he  came  before  the  public  eye 
when  he  was  mentioned  for  the  Vice  Presidency  with  Alf  Landon 
in  1936.  Senator  Styles  Bruxies  has  long  been  one  of  the  three  or 
four  dark  horsemen  in  the  1940  nomination  race.  Other  dark 
horses  are  Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York,  and  Repre- 
sentative Bruce  Barton,  a  Congressman  from  the  blue-stocking 
district  of  New  York.  Both  Ssnator  Bridges  and  Congressman  Ftsh 
are  isolationists,  while  Congressman  Barton  is  one  of  the  few 
Republicans  that  bucks  the  party  on  Its  traditional  policy  of  isola- 
tion. 

As  seen  by  lixslders  here  In  Washington,  there  are  five  or  six 
leadin'^  Republican  candidates  for  the  nominations.  Of  this  num- 
ber. Thomas  Dewey,  district  attorney  of  New  York,  is  unquestion- 
ably in  the  lead,  and  by  a  large  majority.  He  is  also  the  secret 
choice  of  the  most  powerfvU  inner  circle  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Tlicy  are  for  Dewey. 

Hovever.  Dewey  will  have  opposition  from  a  congressional  Junta, 
who  feel  that  they  represent  the  Republican  Party  officially,  since 
they  are  the  officeholders. 

The  leading  candidate  of  the  congressional  group  is  unquestion- 
ably Senator  Vandbineerg.  of  Michigan,  a  very  able  legislator,  but 
totally  lacking  in  political  "it"  and  mass  appeal.  Two  stronger 
candidates  than  Vandenberg.  although  younger  and  less  well 
known,  are  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish  and  Senator  Bridges. 
Bf.uce  Barton,  of  course,  has  considerable  support  In  business 
circles. 

BARTON    MAT    EE    A    CANDIDATE 

Next  to  Dewey,  the  most  handsome  Republican  candidate  Is 
Bruce  Barton,  son  of  Rev.  William  Barton,  born  Just  50  years  ago 
in  Robbins,  Tenn.  His  supporters  believe  that  there  is  some  occult 
science  that  says  that  ministers'  sons  have  a  better  chance  of 
achieving  fame  than  most  ordinary  chaps.  And  this  has  proved  to 
be  the  case  with  B.iuce  Barton.  Starting  out  with  nothing  in  his 
Jeans,  he  is  now  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  one  of  the  country's 
largest  multimillionaire  advertising  agencies.  Bruce  Barton  is  an 
important  man  In  an  important  city  like  New  York.  He  is  a 
business  phllcsopher  for  many  an  Important  business;  in  fact,  ever 
since  the  World  War  he  has  been  one  of  the  "pet  advisers"  of  big 
business.  His  telephone  is  constantly  ringing,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  are  the  biggest  names  in  American  industry.  He 
understands  their  problems,  and  he  is  an  expert  on  public  relations. 

There  is  no  question  about  it,  Bruce  Barton  is  the  best-looking 
Member  of  Congress.  He  inspires  confidence.  He  is  impressive 
looking  with  his  tall,  athletic  figure,  his  rosy  cheeks,  his  reddish 
hair,  and  flashing  blue  eyes.  Yet  he  has  an  easy,  pleasant  manner 
that  makes  the  stranger  like  him  instantly.  It  is  a  personal  touch 
about  him  that  gives  him  a  certain  magnetism,  and  he  Is  as 
American  as  pumpkin  pie.  He  still  retains  that  disarming  manner 
which  is  without  the  slightest  bit  of  affectation.  It  is  a  sort  of 
heritage  from  the  home  folks  of  Tennessee. 

To  believe  that  Bruce  Barton  is  Just  another  successful  adver- 
tising man  from  New  York  is  a  mistake.  This  son  of  a  circuit- 
riding  Tennessee  preacher  is  one  of  the  best  phrase  makers  in  the 
cctmtry.  His  writing  sparkles  with  homey  gems  which  are  known 
from  coast  to  coast.  It  was  Barton  that  said,  "A  man  may  be 
down  but  never  out."  There  is  a  certain  spiritual  side  to  his  char- 
acter which  he  Inherited  from  his  father,  who  started  him  on  the 
road  to  authorship.  His  writings  have  been  chiefly  along  religious 
subjects,  such  as  The  Man  Nobody  Knows  and  The  Resurrection 
of  the  Soul. 

Interesting  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Simpson.  Republican  leader  of  New 
York  City,  who  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  leading  Re- 
publican candidate,  Thomas  Dewey,  also  persuaded  Bruce  Barton 
to  run  for  Congress.  While  Bruce  Barton  is  a  dark  horse  today,  he 
Is  a  more  likely  Vice  Presidential  candidate  than  for  the  throne 

Itself. 

BRmcES'  hat  is  in  the  ring 

But  in  the  case  of  Senator  Sttles  Bridges,  It  Is  the  Presidential 
nomination  that  he  is  seeking.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that. 
He  is  just  40  years  old  now,  and  there  is  something  magic  about 


the  name  "Sttles"  Bridges  that  has  an  attraction  for  the  women's 
vote.  Women  like  this  youngish  40-year-old  Senator,  who  has 
ruddy  cheeks  and  a  quiet,  roas-surlng  way  at>out  him.  When  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  he  developed  a  tremen- 
dous strength  among  the  young  people,  and  especially  the  women, 
dtiring  the  campaign.  When  the  campaign  was  over  he  had  won 
over  his  Old  Guard  opponent  by  the  huge  majority  of  35.000  votes. 

When  he  marched  into  the  United  States  Senate  in  1936.  he 
straightway  became  one  of  the  Republican  leaders  and  was  imme- 
diately named  to  the  most  important  committees.  Imagine  a  young 
Senator  only  38  years  old  being  appointed  to  the  key  Apprt^prla- 
tlons  Committee  and  the  Military  Affairs  Committee.  He  was  also 
named  to  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanic  Canals,  and  the  Committee  on  Elections. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  he  made  a  "dent"  on  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world.  Hide-bound  tradition  has  It  that 
the  young  fledgling  Senators  are  to  remain  on  the  side  lines 
while  the  older  men  do  the  talking.  In  fact,  the  motto  of  the 
Senate  for  young  Sv^-nators  has  long  been,  "To  be  seen  but  not 
heard,"  but  Sttles  Bridges  was  not  to  remain  in  obscurity  while 
much  remained  to  be  done.  He  became  one  of  the  Republican 
leaders  of  the  body,  and  now  his  position  In  the  party  is  un- 
questioned. 

Styles  Bridges  will  probably  become  the  Borah  of  the  Senate. 
since  the  veteran  Isolationist  has  long  passed  his  prime.  The  shoes 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  be  filled  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  But  as  a  Presidential  candidate,  unless  there  is  some 
quirk  of  destiny,  this  roie  hardly  seems  cut  out  for  him  since  he 
comes  from  the  tiny  distant  State  of  New  Hampshire.  The  next 
election  will  be  decided  In  New  York,  and  that  is  Dewey's  State. 
And  it  Is  also  to  be  remembered  that  It  Is  Hamilton  F^h's  stamp- 
ing ground.  And  Hamilton  Fish  has  twice  the  political  "sex 
appeal"  of  a  Vandenberg. 

The  good  people  of  New  Hampshire  who  vote  and  support 
Styles  Bridges  say  that  he  "got  horse  sense  from  milking  cows." 
They  say  he  worked  his  way  through  the  University  of  Maine  in 
1918  by  milking  cows  for  9  cents  an  hour.  And  then.  too.  he 
believes  in  the  old  New  England  motto  of  "Pay  as  you  go."  When 
and  if  the  Republicans  swing  back  to  power,  Bridges  will  be  their 
"Rock  of  Gibraltar"  in  the  Senate. 

taft  is  another  powerfttl  figure 

By  no  means  out  of  the  race  since  his  unfortunate  "Gridiron" 
speech.  Senator  Taft  is  staging  a  come-back.  His  speeches  and 
his  radio  technique  have  enormously  Improved,  and  he  Is  getting 
his  second  wind  for  the  coming  campaign. 

On  June  2.  Affairs  stated  that  Senator  Taft  had  failed  to  vote 
against  the  agricultural  pork-barrel  legislation.  Fortunately,  we 
have  received  a  letter  from  Senator  Taft  stating  that  he  had  voted- 
agalnst  the  parity  payments  in  the  Appropriations  Committee.' 
When  the  effort  to  eliminate  them  was  unsuccessful,  he  voted 
Eigainst  the  bill  in  committee,  and  was  the  only  member  to  go  on 
record  on  it  there.  In  the  Senate  he  was  paired  against  the  bill. 
Senator  McNary  favored  the  parity  pajTuents.  and  Senator  Taft 
was  paired  against  him.     Affairs  is  happy  to  make  this  correction. 

HAMILTON    fish     POSITION    GROWING 

Another  important  potential  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation is  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York.  He  Is  one  of  the  few 
eastern  seaboard  Congressmen  who  have  the  vision  to  see  beyond 
the  Allcghenles.  Congressman  from  the  President's  district  In  New 
York,  he  is  one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  in  all  American  politics 
today.  He  looks  Presidential  timber,  and  he  is  by  far  the  best 
speaker  in  the  party.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Harvard  man, 
and  comes  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  on  the  eastern  seaboard, 
politically  he  is  closer  to  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  has  a  rare  political 
sense,  and  an  extraordinary  genius  for  publicity.  Still  a  young 
man.  Hamilton  Fish's  political  career  has  Just  begun.  He  Is  strong 
In  the  Republican  Party  because  he  is  strong' In  the  Empire  State; 
and  he  Is  strong;  In  the  country  because  he  Is  a  political  realist. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Hovise, 
and  has  vigorously  opposed  meddling  In  European  affairs.  When 
the  Republicans  choose  their  candidates  In  1940,  serious  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  Hamilton  Fish.  He  Is  a  dark  horse  to  b© 
kept  In  mind. 

Farmer  the  Victim  of  High  Cost  Transportation 
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ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  L.  BOGERT 


Mr.  HARRINGTON,    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herein  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Lb 
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Bogert,  editor  of  the  Marine  Journal,  and  a  recognized  trans- 
portation economist.  In  this  editorial  Mr.  Bogert  very 
clearly  points  out  that  the  American  farmer  today  is  the 
victim  of  high-cost  transportation,  and  that  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  producers  of  other  nations  he  must  have  <.»-i 
benefit  of  commensurate  low  water-transportation  rates.  I 
think  this  article  is  very  timely,  in  view  of  the  pending  rail- 
road legislation,  which  would  tend  to  strait  jacket  or  destroy 
altogether  the  freedom  of  water  transportation  in  the  United 

States. 

(Prom  the  Marine  Journal) 

DOING  soMrraiNC  worrH  while  ro»  the  fakmeb 
(By  John   L.  Bogert.   transportation  economist,  editor  of   Marine 

Journal ) 
The  only  kind  of  help  for  anyone  that  doesn't  weaken  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  recipient  Is  8elf-he!p      It  Is  easy  to  pauperize  with  the 
dole.  It  rarely  faUs.    How  can  anyone  ever  develop  self-reliance  who 
is  led  to  believe  that  he  can  always  count  on  Government  assist- 
ance whenever  the  going  gtts  tough'     This  Is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  our  farmers;  every  year  now  millions  of  the  taxpayers"  money 
Is  handed  out  to  him  In  one  form  or  another.     And  the  worst  of 
It    Is.   there   seems  not   the   slightest   chance   that   the   hand-outs 
can  one  of  these  days  be  discontinued.    Why  cant  the  farmer  make 
a  living  like  anyone  else?     His  ancesrors  got  alon^  without  hand- 
cuts,    why   not    he'     The   Government    will    tell    you    it    Is   a   long    j 
story,  but  that  there  is  no  other  solution  than  that  the  Govern-    i 
ment   should  treat  the  farmer  like   a   mentally   undeveloped   Indl-    ! 
vldual  who  needs  a  guardian.    That's  a  terrible  libel  on  our  farmers 
if   It   l.=nt   true,   and   we   for  ourselves  refuse   to   believe   that   it's 
true.     Isn't  there  a  much  better  way  to  help  the  farmer  than  by 
giving  him  money  hand-outs?     We  believe  there  Is. 

The  principal  trouble  with  the  farmer  is  high-cost  transporta- 
tion for  his  crops.  If  we  can  give  him  cheap  transportation.  Just 
as  cheap  as  hl.s  Canadian  cousin  enjoys  or  his  Argentinian  rival. 
he  can  take  care  of  himself  without  Government  help.  But  he 
most  rertainlv  cannot  afford  to  pay  25  cents  per  bushel  to  have 
his  grain  hauitd  1.000  miles  to  Chicago  or  Duluth.  and  ;h?n  realize 
that  It  is  still  4.500  miles  from  market,  while  his  Argentinian 
competitor  pays  but  13  cents  per  bushel  to  get  his  grain  carried 
7.000  miles  to  channel  ports  No.  the  farmer  is  the  victim  of  hlgh- 
coet  transportation:  he  hasn't  a  fair  chance,  and  so  gets  discour- 
aged. Now.  supposing.  Instead  of  giving  him  hand-outs  in  money 
that  he  has  to  use  to  overcome  the  excess  cost  of  getting  his 
produce  to  market,  suppose  we  see  to  it  that  his  freight  charges 
are  cut  to  the  bone.  He  won't  feel  then  that  he  is  living  on  char- 
ity: he  will  hold  up  his  head  and  keep  his  self-respect  It  can 
be  done,  and  it  has  b»en  done.  We  have  told  the  story  frequently 
In  the  pa.tt.  and  suppose  ve  will  have  to  tell  It  frequently  In  the 
future  It's  the  story  of  the  10.000  000  bushels  of  corn  rhit  were 
grown  In  Iowa,  shipped  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and 
there  loaded  for  European  ports  In  the  ca^e  of  5.000.000  bushels 
that  went  down  the  river  from  Muscatine,  the  shippers  saved 
$308,000  in  freight  money  over  what  they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  the  railroads  to  liaul  the  same  grain  to  Chicago. 

POr  the  railroads  wanted  15  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  haul 
of  574  miles  to  Chicago  from  Muscatine,  while  the  barge  rate  was 
but  4  cenU  per  100  pounds.  1,430  miles  all  the  way  down  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans  That  means  but  2.4  cents  per 
bushel  for  wheat  and  but  2.24  cents  per  bushel  for  corn.  It  was 
simply  out  of  the  question  to  pay  9  cents  per  bushel  or  8.4  cents 
even — a  6-cent  saving  per  bushel  is  well  worth  while:  on  5,000.000 
bushels  It  comes  to  $300,000 

What  about  the  barges  that  quote  such  low  rates,  do  they 
make  any  money?  Well,  nearly  all  of  them  are  privately  owned; 
the  Federal  Barge  Line,  which  belongs  to  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation,  only  handles  2  percent  of  the  river  traffic.  The  In- 
land Waterways  Corporation  Is  a  Government  created  corporation, 
financed  by  the  Government  through  an  appropriation  of  a 
certain  amount  of  money:  but  for  some  years  now  it  has  been 
entirely  "on  its  own."  It  does  not  ask  for  Government  assistance 
of  any  kind;  It  pays  Its  own  way  out  of  what  It  collects  from 
its  shippers.  It  not  only  pays  its  own  running  expenses  of  every 
kind,  but  It  alao  repairs  and  reconditions  all  Its  floating  equip- 
ment out  of  its  freight  receipts. 

It  Is  customary  for  the  friends  of  the  railroads  to  Jeer  at  it, 
and  claim  that  It  operates  hopelessly  in  the  "red  "  Well,  so 
long  as  Its  Coating  equipment  does  not  deteriorate,  so  long  as  It 
Is  able  to  renew  the  same  as  need  arises,  so  long  as  It  pays  Its 
crews  and  maintains  them,  we  can't  see  Just  why  any  taxpayer 
should  put  up  a  "holler."  One-third  of  the  railroads  are  In  the 
hands  of  receivers,  and  in  so  doing  admit  they  cant  pay  their 
bills;  and  another  third  can't  pay  any  but  the  smallest  kind  of  a 
dividend  8g  Just  what  right  have  these  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation?  The  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  was  presented  with  Its  floating  equipment  and 
seme  few  millions  for  an  operating  fund.  It  never  has  used  all 
the  money  It  was  given,  but  has  turned  back  Into  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  very  respectable  sum.  Now  the  railroads  re- 
ceived  vastly   inore   than  the  Federal  Barge  Line:    they   received 


land  gifta  In  fee  simple  equal  to  the  entire  area  of  the  Original 
13  States — to  be  specific,  275,000  square  miles. 

Dont  ever  let  anyone  tell  you  that  Individuals  hazarded  their 
own  Individual  fortunes  In  pioneer  railroad  building,  that  the 
winning  of  the  West  was  their  unaided  accomplishment:  practi- 
cally close  to  a  billion  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  made  pos- 
sible the  transcontinental  railroads,  and  It  comes  with  mighty 
pcor  grace  to  begrudge  the  few  millions  that  made  the  Federal 
Barge  Line  possible.  V/e  never  have  been  able  to  maintain  our 
foreign  commercial  marine  on  a  smaller  expenditure  than  $27,000.- 
000  annually,  with  no  depreciation  allowance  Included.  And  for 
many  years  It  cost  us  twice  that  sum  to  keep  cur  flag  on  the 
ocean.  So  suppose  all  hands  lay  off  knocking  '  the  Inland  WaUr- 
ways  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Barge  Line. 

Marine  Journal  never  was  an  advocate  of  Government  ship  oper- 
ation or  Government  competition  with  private  enterprise  In  any 
field.    But  If.  and  when,  through  unfair  skullduggery,  any  field  is 
preempted  by  monopoly,  then  is  the  time  when  Government  should 
step  m  and  restore  normal  conditions      Seventy  years  ago  our  rivers 
were  full  of  steamboats,  but  the  railroads  were  permitted  to  refuse 
to  transship  by  water  and  to  quote  only  all-rril  rates.     That  did 
the   business;    very  little   freight  originates  at   the   waterside,   the 
bulk    comes    from    the    hinterland.     The    railroads    bought     into 
steamt)oat  property  to  kill  it;  they  leased  canals.  Just  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  leased  the  Delaware  &  Rarltan  Canal,  to  ham- 
string !t      And.  because  of  their  V/all  Street  banker  control,  they 
could    and    did    strangle    waterways    competition.     Look    at    Long 
Island  Sound.     Fifty  years  ago  there  were  many  Important  steam- 
boat lines  connecting  practically  all  the  Important   Ne.v  England 
coastal    cities    with    New    York.     Where    are    the    fine    steamboats 
that  used  to  shuttle  back  and  forth  between  New  York  and  New 
Bedford.  New  York  and  Fall  River.  New  York  and  Providence.  New 
York  and  Stonington,  New  York  and  Norwich.  New  York  and  New 
London.  New  York  and  Hartford.  New  York  and  New  Haven,  New 
York  and  Bridgeport.  New  York  and  Sag  Harbor?     All  gone;   only 
the    Colonial    Line    and    the    Eastern    Steamship    Co..    which    goes 
through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  left  on  the  Sound;   and  practically 
all    the    Maine    steamboats    gone.    too.     The    Long    Island    Sound 
steamboats  were  bought  up  by  the  railroads  and  the  lines  discon- 
tinued.    The  same  Is  true  of  the  boats  that  ran  from  Boston  to 
Maine  cities.     So  the  farmers  of  the  West  should  learn  a  lesson 
from  our  experience  here  in  the  E.ist.  and  highly  resolve  that  the 
Federal  Barge  Line  shall  never  be  sold  to  Interests  friendly  to  the 
railroads. 

And  woe  be  to  the  western  farmer  If  his  Representatives  In 
Congress  ever  permit  the  passage  of  any  legis'.atlon  which  turns 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlssica 
the  waterways  transportation  freight  rates!  The  only  way  those 
fre'ght  rates  can  be  regulated  Is  to  raise  them,  not  lower  them. 
For  they  are  as  low  now.  !n  many  Instances,  as  either  the  rates  on 
the  Great  Lakes  or  on  the  ocean.  When  corn  Is  carried  "down- 
stream" frum  Iowa  ports  to  New  Orleans  for  prices  as  low  as  2.24 
cents  per  56-pcund  bushel.  It  Is  equivalent  to  fifty-six  one-hun- 
dredths  of  a  mill  per  ton-mile,  and  that  compares  favorably  with 
ocean  grain  rates  from  River  Plate  ports  to  channel  ports. 

The  cheapest  ocean  grain  rates  are  those  which  obtain  for  the 
sailing  sh'ps  which  once  a  year  carry  Australian  grain  same  15,000 
mi'es  to  channel  ports.  The  usual  price  Is  $6  per  ton  for  the  haul. 
Now.  $6  is  6.000  mills,  and  If  we  divide  6,000  by  15.000  we  get  four- 
tenths  So.  the  rate  th)?re  Is  four-tenths  of  a  mill  per  ton-mile 
of  haul.  Our  river  barges,  with  a  fifty-six  ono-hundredth  of  a 
mill  per  ton-mile,  are  pretty  near  what  Captain  Erlckson's  super- 
annuated sailing  ships  can  do,  and  they  are  better  than  the  ocean 
tramp  rate  of  20  shillings  per  ton  for  the  haul  from  Argentina  to 
Liverpool.  This  latter  figures  pretty  close  to  seven-tenths  of  a 
mill  per  ton-mile  Contrasted  with  the  foregoing,  the  railroads  are 
all  patting  themselves  on  the  back  when  they  announce  that 
through  the  use  of  hea\'y  rails,  long  trains  of  100  or  more  cars  of 
large  carrying  capacity  pulled  by  extra  big  locomotives  using  high 
pressure,  high  superheat  steam,  they  have  reduced  traction  costs 
from  9  mills  per  ton-mile  to  between  6  and  7  mills  per  ton-mile. 
Kindly  note  their  costs  are.  on  their  own  showing,  10  times  as  high 
as  the  waterwavs  barge  or  the  ocean  tramp  face. 

All  the  foregoing  should  be  everyday  knowledge  not  alone  to 
our  economists  and  statesmen,  but  to  the  farmer  and  the  man 
In  the  street,  so  that  no  bad  legislation  would  ever  stand  a  chance 
of  passing  in  Congress. 

By  all  means  let  us  continue  to  do  something  for  our  farmers, 
but  let  It  take  a  form  which  will  hearten  him  In  the  Industrial 
struggle,  because  he  will  know  that  he  Is  Just  as  well  served  In 
the  matter  of  transportation  as  his  world  competitors.  No  more 
"hand-outs"  with  their  pauperizing  tendency,  but  the  highest 
grade  of  basic  conditions  on  the  farm,  so  that  agriculture  may  be 
made  attractive  to  the  rising  generation.  Never  let  us  forget 
that  farm  life  Is  natural  life;  urban  life  Is  artificial  life.  Grass 
would  most  certainly  grow  In  the  streets  of  every  city  In  the 
world  If  It  were  not  for  the  food  the  farmer  ships  to  it  every  week 
In  the  year.  As  gees  farm  life,  so  goes  the  security  of  the  Nation. 
Cities  full  of  people  who  have  abandoned  farm  life,  and  are  living 
on  charity.  Is  a  clear  proof  of  economically  unhealthy  farm  con- 
ditions. Back  to  the  farm  Is  only  possible  when  farm-produce 
freight  rates  are  cut  to  the  bone,  and  the  farmer's  interests  are 
not  subordinated  to  the  fancied  needs  of  the  railroads. 
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Administration  of   the   National   Labor  Relations 

Act 


\ 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1939 

Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
show  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  functions,  has  accomplished  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  success  the  important  and  difScult  task  set  for  it 
by  Congress,  namely,  that  of  "diminishing  disputes  between 
employers  and  employees  which  interfered  with  the  free  flow 
of  commerce  between  the  States." 

First,  let  me  say  unequivocally  that  I  consider  this  resolu- 
tion—House Resolution  229 — a  wholly  unwarranted  and  en- 
tirely gratutious  insult  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education  of  the 
Senate. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  say  this.  Both  of  these  committees 
have  been  diligently  holding  hearings  on  the  subject.  The 
House  committee  has  heard  36  witnesses  over  a  period  of 

2  months  and  has  taken  in  excess  of  4,000  pages  of  testimony. 
The  Senate  committee  has  heard  104  witnesses,  taken  in 
excess   of    6,500    pages   of    testimony,    and    consumed    over 

3  months'  time.  These  two  committees  are  the  regularly  con- 
stituted standing  committees  of  the  Congress;  they  are  the 
bodies  from  which  we  expect  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  two 
committees  have  been  diligently  laboring  with  this  problem, 
a  little  group  of  men  in  this  body  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
rclves  to  ask  for  a  special  House  committee  to  duplicate  the 
work  of  these  committees  and  bring  back  to  this  body  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

It  is  my  reasoned  conviction  that  the  request  for  this  reso- 
lution is  preposterous  and  that  the  allegations  made  in  at 
least  six  of  the  whereases  in  the  resolution  are  wholly  untrue 
and  based  either  on  false  information  or  a  deliberate  refusal 
to  report  the  facts,  if  figures  supplied  by  the  Board  are 
correct. 

MISSTATEMENT   NO.    1 

For  the  purpose  of  clarification  and  substantiation  of  this 
charge,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  229) 
states  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  "there  has  ensued  an  alarming  increase  in 
strikes  and  labor  disputes  generally." 

The  Board's  records  show  the  reverse  to  be  true.  In  his 
statement  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  May  18,  1939.  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner  pointed  out  that — 

In  1938.  the  first  full  year  of  the  act's  operation  under  the 
Supreme  Court's  mandate  (April  12,  1937).  there  were  only  about 
half  as  many  strikes,  one-third  as  many  workers  Involved,  and 
le.ss  than  one-third  as  much  working  time  lost  as  In  the  year 
1937. 

Senator  Wagner  stated  further  that — 

The  record  for  1938  not  only  shows  a  tremendous  Improvement 
over  1937.  but  it  represents  the  best  record  in  recent  years. 

Senator  Wagner  concluded  that  the — 

solid  Improvement  In  labor  relations  Is  due  largely  to  the  operation 
of  the  Labor  Act,  which  Is  rapidly  eliminating  the  causes  of  strikes 
over  the  fundamental  rights  to  organize  and  bargain  coUectlvely. 

In  its  report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  showed  that — 

from  1033  to  1937  the  number  of  strikes  per  year  rose  steadily 
from  1,695  to  4,740. 


Although  the  act  was  passed  in  1935.  it  did  not  become 
effective  until  its  validation  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Apirtl 
1937.  Since  that  date  the  number  of  strikes  started  to  de- 
cline. In  1938 — the  first  full  year  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions — the  number  of  strikes  decreased  sharply  to  2.772, 
which  is  over  40  percent  less  than  the  number  of  strikes  in 
1937.  The  number  of  workers  involved  in  strikes  decreased 
from  1,860,621  in  1937  to  688.376  in  1938,  a  decrease  of  about 
63  percent.  During  1937  there  was  a  total  of  28.424.857 
man-days  of  idleness  due  to  strikes,  whereas  in  1938  the 
numl)er  of  man-days  of  idleness  fell  to  9,148.273.  or  a  de- 
crease of  about  68  percent. 

In  its  report  the  Board  pointed  out  further  that — 

Although  the  number  of  strikes  In  1938  was  greater  than  the 
number  in  any  previous  year  since  1921.  excepting  1937.  the  num- 
ber of  workers  involved  In  strikes  in  1938  was  less  than  that  for 
each  of  8  j'ears  since  1921.  Even  more  significant  Is  the  fact 
that  man-days  of  Idleness  due  to  strikes  In  1938  were  lees  than 
for  each  of  8  of  the  12  years  during  which  such  data  have  been 
collected  (1927-38).  Taking  into  consideration  the  low  ebb  of 
unionism  In  the  1920'8,  It  Is  clear  that  the  year  1938  compares 
favorably  with  the  preceding  years  with  respect  to  the  lessened 
intensity  and  duration  of  industrial  strife  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  workers  Involved  and  man-days  loet. 

These  facts  show  that  the  act  has  played  a  substantial 
part  in  the  reduction  of  strikes  since  1937. 

MISSTATEMENT    NO.    2 

The  resolution  states  that  the — 

act  Is  of  an  experimental  nature  and  necessarily  requires  amend- 
ments and  corrections,  as  Indicated  by  experience  and  the  effect 
of  Its  operation  upon  the  economic  system  of  the  country. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  not  of  "an  experi- 
mental nature"  but  was  created  as  a  result  of  the  cumulative 
experience  of  many  years  during  which  various  ways  to  deal 
with  labor  relations  had  been  tried  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  act  is  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  railroad  industry  under  the  Erdman  Act  of 
1898.  the  Newlands  Act  of  1913,  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of 
1926,  and  the  amended  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1934;  it  is  also 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  Federal  Government  in  other 
industries  under  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  the  National 
Labor  Board,  and  the  various  labor  boards  for  particular 
industries  under  section  7  (a)  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  and  the  first 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  under  Pubhc  Resolution 
No.  44. 

In  addition,  the  procedural  provisions  of  the  act  are 
modeled  after  the  statutes  setting  up  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  numerous  other 
administrative  agencies  of  the  Government.  These  pro- 
cedural provisions  have  been  fully  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  answer  to  the  charge  made 
by  many  employer's  associations  that  the  Board  is  prosecutor, 
judge,  and  jury,  and  has  unusual  powers,  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee  in  1935  stated: 

Despite  the  widespread  charges  that  the  bill  Invokes  novel  pro- 
cedure and  vests  unusual  powers  In  an  administrative  agency,  the 
bill  Is  modeled  closely  upon  numerous  Federal  statutes  setting  up 
administrative  regulatory  bodies  of  a  quasi-Judicial  character. 

MI.SSTATEMKNT  NO.  3 

The  resolution  states  that — 

It  has  been  frequently  charged  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  has  contributed  to  rather  than  diminished  labor  disputes. 

This  charge  is  unfounded,  if  the  Board's  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  facts. 

In  its  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor — April  1939 — the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
pointed  out  that  "prior  to  the  validation  of  the  act  by  the 
Supreme  Court  its  full  effectiveness  in  affording  a  peaceful 
outlet  for  employer-employee  differences  could  not,  of 
course,  be  known."  During  the  first  3  months  of  1937.  there 
was  filed  with  the  Board  a  total  of  544  cases,  involving  less 
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than  150.000  workers.    In  this  same  period  there  were  940 
strikes,  involving  nearly  500.000  workers. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  April  1937  changed  all 
this.  During  April  1937  the  number  of  cases  filed  with  the 
Board  almost  equaled  the  number  of  strikes.  Since  that 
date,  for  each  month  Board  cases  have  exceeded  the  number 
of  strikes.  Since  June  1937  workers  involved  in  Board  cases 
have  exceeded  workers  involved  in  strikes.  At  the  present 
time  the  ratio  of  number  of  Board  cases  and  workers  in- 
volved, to  number  of  strikes  and  workers  involved,  is  ap- 
proximately 3  to  1. 

Thus,  rather  than  resorting  to  strikes,  labor  organizations 
have  utilized  the  services  of  the  Board.  Labor  situations 
which,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  act.  would  have  re- 
sulted in  strikes  have  been  handled  in  an  orderly,  peaceful, 
and  democratic  manner  under  the  auspi;es  of  the  Board. 

MISSTATEMENT     NO.     4    ' 

The  resolution  states  that  the  "Board  has  shown  con- 
sistent partiality  toward  one  labor  organization  over  an- 
other."   An  examination  of  the  record  refutes  this  charge. 

In  its  report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  the  Board 
revealed  statistics  on  Its  operations  from  October  1935 
through  December  1938.    These  statistics  show  that: 

First.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  cases  have  been  disposed  of  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  those  filed  by  the  C.  I.  O.  The 
following  tables  show  the  methods  by  which  the  Board  has 
disposed  of  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  unfair-labor  practice 
cases  and  representation  cases: 
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Second.  A.  F.  of  L,  cases  have  been  handled  by  the  Board, 
If  anything,  more  expeditiously  than  C.  I.  O.  cases.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  average  length  of  time  taken  by  the 
Board  in  disposing  of  A.  P.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  unfair  labor 

practice  cases: 

Unfair  labor  practice  cases 
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Prom  this  table  it  appears  that  the  average  length  of  time 
it  has  taken  the  Board  to  dispose  of  cases  fUed  by  A.  F.  of  L. 
unions  is  262  days,  while  the  average  time  consumed  In  dis- 
posing of  C.  I.  O.  cases  is  324  days. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  the  disposition  of  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  C.  I.  O.  representation  cases  Is  shown  by  the  following 

table: 

Representation  cases 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  Board's  records  show  that  where 
the  cases  have  been  disposed  of  without  election  the  average 
time  in  A.  F.  of  L.  cases  has  been  from  101  to  113  days  as 
against  126  to  130  days  In  C.  I.  O.  cases.  In  cases  requiring 
elections  the  average  time  In  A.  F.  of  L.  cases  has  been  200 
to  212  days  as  against  235  to  239  days  In  C.  I.  O.  cases. 

Third.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  have  resorted  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  resort  to  the  act,  and  have  recently  Invoked  the 
services  of  the  act  to  a  greater  degree  than  C.  I.  O.  unions. 
Additional  figures  compiled  by  the  Board  show  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  July  1.  1937,  to  June  30.  1938,  C.  L  O.  unions 
filed  m.any  more  cases  with  the  Board  than  A.  L.  of  L.  unions. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  are  filing 
more  cases  than  C.  I.  O.  unions. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1937-38.  C.  I.  O.  unions  filed  three 
cases  for  every  two  filed  by  A.  F.  of  L.  unions.  Broken  down 
In  terms  of  unfair  labor  practice  and  representation  cases, 
respectively,  the  figures  show  that  for  every  four  charges  filed 
by  C.  I.  O.  unions  during  the  year  three  were  filed  by  A.  F. 
of  L.  unions,  and  for  every  two  petitions  for  certification  filed 
by  C.  I.  O.  unions,  one  petition  was  filed  by  an  A.  F.  of  L. 
union.  When  we  compare  these  figures  with  the  figures  for 
the  first  9  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  that  Is  from 
July  1.  1938,  to  April  1,  1939.  we  find  that  the  trend  In 
representation  cases  Is  apparently  on  the  way  to  being  en- 
tirely reversed.  Thus,  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  have  filed  five 
petitions  during  the  first  9  months  of  this  fiscal  year  as 
against  every  four  petitions  filed  by  the  C.  I.  O.  The  num- 
ber of  charges  filed  by  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  have  not  yet  quite 
caught  up  with  tne  number  of  charges  filed  by  C.  I.  O. 
unions;  the  figures  show  that  for  every  14  charges  filed  by 
the  C.  I.  O.,  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  have  filed  13. 

The  change  that  is  taking  place  In  the  respective  figures 
Is  shown  more  dramatically  if  we  look  at  the  most  recent  fig- 
ures, those  for  the  first  3  months  of  the  present  calendar 
year.  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  have  filed  a  total  of  465  charges, 
while  C.  I.  O.  unions  have  filed  384  charges,  the  number  of 
A.  P.  of  L.  charges  filed  exceeding  those  filed  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
during  each  of  the  3  months.  During  the  same  3  months  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  filed  252  petitions,  as  against  209  filed  by  the 
C.  I.  O.  Two  mllhon  five  hundred  thousand  members  belong 
to  the  58  International  unions  whose  locals  have  filed  cases 
with  the  Board  during  this  3-month  period. 

MISST.^TEMENT    NO.    S 

The  resolution  states  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  'has  consistently  refused  to  recognize  any  rights  of  the 
employer  under  said  act." 

In  Its  report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  the  Board 
pointed  out  the  following  facts: 

First.  About  94  percent  of  all  cases  have  been  disposed  of 
without  formal  decision.  Of  these,  42  percent — or  a  total  of 
6,680  (up  to  March  1,  1939) — were  disposed  of  in  favor  of 
the  employer  by  dismissal  or  by  withdrawal.  About  52  per- 
cent— or  8,378  cases — were  settled  by  agreement  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  union. 
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Because  of  the  careful  and  exhaustive  sifting  of  cases  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  are  decided  in  favor  of  the 
employer.  From  January  1,  1938,  to  April  1,  1939,  the  Board 
issued  decisions  in  a  total  of  438  unfair  labor  practice  cases. 
Of  this  total,  the  BoartI,  in  its  decisions,  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint in  its  entirety  in  34  cases,  dismissed  It  in  part  in 
137  cases  and  upheld  the  complaint  In  full  In  257  cases. 
Figures  concerning  the  disposition  of  discriminatory  dis- 
charges likewise  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
are  decided  In  favor  of  the  employer.  For  example,  from 
July  1,  1938,  to  January  31,  1939,  the  Board  ruled  upon 
1,675  Individual  instances  of  alleged  discriminatory  dis- 
charge of  employees — this  does  not  Include  cases  settled  by 
stipulation  between  the  parties.  Of  these  1.675  cases,  the 
Board  upheld  the  alleged  discriminatory  discharges  In  1,022 
Instances  and  dismissed  653  Instances  of  aliened  discrimina- 
tory discharge  either  upon  the  merits  or  the  fallui-e  to 
produce  testimony  in  the  particular  cases. 

Second.  Furthermore,  the  Board's  record  In  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  substantially  superior  to  the  average  of  the  Federal 
administrative  agencies  In  the  same  Court.  FYom  1928  to 
1937  all  administrative  arjencles  were  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  64  percent  of  the  cases  reaching  that  Court, 
were  reversed  In  35  percent,  and  were  modified  In  1  percent. 
During  the  period  of  the  Board's  existence,  the  Board  has 
been  unheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  78  percent  of  Its 
cases,  reversed  in  11  percent,  and  modified  In  11  percent. 
This  unusually  successful  court  record  Indicates  that  the 
Board's  decisions  were  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the 
evidence  presented  in  the  cases. 

Tliird.  One  of  the  rights  which  opponents  of  the  Board  claim 
that  the  Board  hcs  denied  to  employers  is  the  right  to  file  a 
petition  for  election  and  certification  of  representatives  of 
employees  when  two  competing  labor  organizations  have 
caught  the  employer  In  the  middle.  But  the  Board  on  June 
20,  1939,  announced  that  It  will  amend  Its  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  permit  employers  to  petition  the  Board  where  two  or 
more  competing  labor  organizations  are  claiming  a  majority, 
but  where  neither  petitions  the  Board  for  certification. 

MISSTATEMENT   NO.    8 

The  resolution  states  that — 

In  the  interpretation  of  said  law  and  the  promulgations  of  regula- 
tions thereunder  those  charged  with  administering  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  have  construed  the  term  "interstate  commerce" 
to  include  busine.«s  In  nowise  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  so 
as  to  enlarge  Its  Jurisdiction  to  cover  matters  of  minor  and  local 
character. 

The  facts  provide  a  convincing  answer  to  this  premise. 
There  Is  no  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Board  con- 
cerning "interstate  commerce."  In  accordance  with  the 
statute,  any  party  may  obtain  a  review  by  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  to  test  the  question  of  whether  the  Board  has  cor- 
rectly taken  jurisdiction  over  his  business.  Of  the  83  cases 
which  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  of  July  1, 
1939,  the  Board's  jurisdiction  over  the  respondents — the  em- 
ployers— have  been  sustained  In  82  cases  and  reversed  In 
only  1  case  (Idaho  Maryland  Lines  Corporation,  4  N.  L.  R.  B. 
784,  98  Fed. (2d)  129). 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  and  figures  herein  stated  are 
all  readily  available  to  any  Member  of  this  body  who  ques- 
tions their  authenticity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  completely  refute  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  resolution  before  us. 

My  only  further  comment  is,  if  you  believe  in  the  right 
of  the  man  who  labors  to  a  voice  in  the  fixing  of  wages  and 
hours  and  working  conditions  under  which  he  must  earn  his 
daily  bread;  if  you  believe  in  collective  bargaining  as  a  sound 
principle  In  our  democracy,  you  will  vote  down  House  Reso- 
lution 229  and  permit  the  regularly  constituted  committees 
of  the  Congress  to  make  such  recommendations  as  they,  after 
exhaustive  Investigation,  find  necessary. 

Mere  lip  service  to  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining 
Is  not  enough.  We  have  heard  too  much  of  the  "yes,  but" 
stuff.  Let  us  make  our  stand  In  favor  of  collective  bargain- 
ing clear  and  vote  down  House  Resolution  229. 
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Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt.  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  Philippine  Islands,  at  the  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  July  7, 
1939: 

I  have  just  come  from  the  other  side  of  what  was  once  known, 
with  some  justification,  as  "the  good  earth."  but  what  has  earned 
in  recent  years  the  title  "the  tragic  earth."  The  reason  for  this 
change  may  be  found  in  the  failure  to  answer  a  question  which 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  Indiana.  WUllam  Lowe  Bryan,  has  list^ 
for  many  years:  "Why  is  it  that  we  human  beings  succeed  so 
much  better  in  conquering  nature  than  In  conquering  human 
nature,  in  dealing  with  things  than  in  dealing  with  ourseUes 
and  with  one  another?"  The  first  step  in  answering  such  a  ques- 
tion is  to  find  the  actual  ways  men  contract  the  disease  called 
war.  and  the  actual  methods  by  which  they  achieve  the  health 
called  peace 

In  this  tormented,  confused,  deluded,  bewildered,  and  bedeviled 
world  today  the  prayer  of  every  sane  man  is  for  peace,  peace  at 
home  and  with  all  peoples.  Shortly  after  what  we  thought  was  the 
last  world  war  one  of  the  seers  of  this  century  said  that  what 
he  feared  was  that  America  would  refuse  to  take  the  position  of 
leadership  for  which  she  was  so  eminently  fitted  both  as  to 
resources  and  Ideals.  A  leader  leads  by  precept,  and.  what  Is  far 
more  Important,  by  example.  We  have  said  that  all  nations 
should,  through  voluntary  self-restraint,  abstain  from  use  of 
force  in  pursuit  of  policy;  that  all  nations  should  seek  to  adjust 
problems  arising  in  their  relations  by  processes  of  peaceful  nego- 
tiation and  agreement;  that  all  nations  should  uphold  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  of  faithful  observance  of 
agreements,  and  that  etich  nation  should  respect  the  rights  of 
others  and  perform  scrupulously  Its  own  obligations.  If  these 
professions  are  to  be  practiced  by  nations,  which  are,  after  all, 
organizations  of  individuals,  they  should  be  practiced  by  the 
individuals  as  well.  If  we  are  to  lead  the  way  to  i>eace  we  must 
practice  peace  at  home.  We  do  not  find  peace  In  the  abstract. 
We  find  It  by  living  and  acting  It. 

I  believe  In  the  destiny  of  America,  believe  In  it  more  pro- 
foundly than  In  anything  human.  I  have  faith  In  the  future  of 
America,  the  same  faith  which  has  been  the  essence  of  the  Amer- 
ican spirit.  I  scorn  the  suggestion  of  svurender  to  the  demands  of 
difficult  circumstances.  I  believe  we  have  the  power  within  ufl  to 
solve  our  problems  with  fairness  and  Justice  to  aU.  We  must  not, 
we  will  not,  lose  our  sense  of  direction. 

Please  believe  me  when  I  say,  after  seeing  a  portion  of  thl« 
troubled  world  at  close  range,  that  with  all  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems, our  efforts  to  cure  injustices,  our  fears,  both  Imaginary  and 
real.  America  is  the  best  place  on  earth  In  which  to  live  and  work. 
By  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world  today,  this  is  paradise. 
I  have  come  from  one  of  the  few  other  comparatively  happy 
spots  In  the  world,  the  Philippines,  a  happy  place  in  an  unhappy 
Orient — the  one  place  out  there  where  decency,  democracy,  and 
peace  reign;  where  the  orderly  processes  of  democracy  have  a 
chance  to  develop;  where,  and  only  where.  Christianity  rule*?  the 
souls  of  an  Eastern  people;  where,  and  only  where,  the  peculiar 
culture  of  America  holds  forth  a  torch  of  liberty  and  the  love  of 
fellow  man. 

The  7.000  Islands  are  Inhabited  by  18.000.000  people  who  owe 
allegiance  to  our  Nation,  salute  our  flag,  most  of  which  speak  our 
language,  sing  our  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and.  what  Is  most  Im- 
portant, worship  our  Christian  Ood.  And  their  number  Is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Population  has  twice  doubled  since  they  came  under 
cur  flag  40  years  ago. 

We  took  over  the  islands  through  no  real  choice  of  our  own. 
Their  acquisition  was  the  consequence  of  a  war  waged  with  Spain 
on  another  issue.  Perhaps  it  was  not  wise:  perhaps  it  was  not 
altogether  fortunate  for  us.  but  it  is  a  fact  of  history,  and  we 
cannot  shun  its  consequences.  When  the  Treaty  of  Paris  con- 
firmed our  proprietorship  we  undertook  a  noble  experiment — one 
which  was  new  to  the  world  of  colonies  and  empires. 

Spain  had  accomplished  little  else  than  the  Chrlstlftnlzatlon 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people;  nothing  creditable  In  the 
way  of  schools;  no  marked  Improvement  of  health  and  sanitation; 
no  improvement  in  the  people's  standard  of  living;  nothing  of 
what  we  call  political  liberty;  no  substantial  participation  In 
government.  She  had  ruled  harshly  amid  big  and  little  rebellions 
and  without  the  affection  or  understanding  of  her  wards.     Our 
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policy  WM  the  reverse.  The  bugles  of  war  had  not  quieted  and 
the  acrid  smoke  of  gunpowder  still  clouded  the  rice  fields  wncn. 
wonder  of  colonial  wonders,  corporals  and  sergeants  shan-d  their 
ratlon.s  with  famished  natives  and  opened  schools  for  the  thought- 
Lungry  youth  of  the  Phillppiups. 

One  Army  transport,  the  unforgettable  Thomas,  brought  not 
guns  and  soldiers,  but  600  Amf-riCHn  school  teachers.  Then  fol- 
lowed doctors  and  sanltarlan.s,  enf^ineers.  Judges,  civil  servants,  and 
devoted  commlK..cners  and  Governors— a  Ime  of  gracious,  hu- 
manitarian, altruistic  Americans  who  saw  the  Philippine  problem 
Bolely  as  one  of  self-sacrlflcing  duty  In  perfecting  a  harmony  of 
welfare  between  the  motherland  and  the  colony.  As  I  have  read 
over  the  annals  of  American  occupation  I  have  felt  proud  of  that 
list  of  distant  proconsuls'who  bo  honorably  acquitted  their  tasks 
111  so  distant  »n  outpost,  and  I  have  felt  a  humUity  In  Joining 
their  company. 

But  my  pride  goes  deeper  than  the  Governors.  No  community 
has  ever  harbored  a  more  attractive  group  of  Americans.  Ex- 
soldiers  and  officers  who  stayed  on  and  others  who  followed  be- 
came honest  merchants,  founders  of  new  industries,  miners. 
lumbermen — a  goodlv  concourse  who  t)elleved  in  the  Filipino  and  [ 
paid  him  higher  wages  than  he  had  ever  previously  earned;  who 
believed  in  the  Philippines  and  gave  them  their  last  ounce  of 
thought  and  American  ingenuity.  Th.'re  was  not  an  exploiter  or 
enslaver  among  them.  They  worked  hard,  plowed  back  their 
profits,  held  their  counsel,  and  assisted  mightily  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  American  culture  in  the  Orient,  Christianity,  and 
American  culture. 

With  the  best  of  intentions,  ever  anxiotos  to  Improve  the  ways 
and  means,  the  spirit  and  conscience  of  colonial  enterprise,  tho 
American  regime  followed  two  contradictory  policies.  First,  the 
poliUcal  side  From  1898  to  1913  we  insisted  that  the  Filipinos 
bo  prepared  for  self-government.  While  the  word  "independence  ' 
seems  not  to  have  t>een  ofBcially  used  we  read  aloud  our  own 
DeclaraUon  of  Independence,  and  our  school  teachers  taught  the 
children  to  recite  Patrick  Henrys  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death"  We  made  no  effort  to  "doctor"  history.  We  let  the 
Filipinos  in  on  our  own  great  epic  But.  more  substantially,  we 
established  a  wide  suffrage;  we  appointed  natives  as  town  presi- 
dents and  provincial  Gcn'ernors — we  nearly  forced  them  to  lake 
posts  in  their  own  government. 

In  1916  we  establi.shcd  a  very  full  scheme  of  self-government  on 
the  American  trlpower  Democratic-Republican  model,  with  a 
promise  of  future  independence,  and.  except  for  the  highest  execu- 
tive and  the  highest  Judges,  we  put  the  whole  organization  into 
native  hands.  When  and  where  they  failed,  they  were  taught  to 
correct.  And  so  the  process  went  on  until  an  autonomous  com- 
monwealth government  and  a  definite  date  of  Independence  was 
set  in  the  Independence  Act  of  1935.  From  some  65.000  American 
soldiers  and  5.000  American  civil  employees  In  1900  we  came  In 
1935  to  a  garrison  of  less  than  5.000  American  soldiers  and  about 
100  American  employees,  practically  all  in  subordinate  positions. 
Thus  with  good  grace  and  speed  we  proceeded  through  participa- 
tion and  partnership  to  a  fixod  date.  July  4,  1946,  for  absolute 
political  international  independence. 

Next  the  economic  policy.  The  Philippines  were  not  at  first 
brought  into  our  own  customs  and  tariff  area.  There  was  a  10- 
year  promise  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  grant  Spain  the  same 
Philippine  trade  privileges  we  might  grant  ourselves.  This, 
together  with  the  most -favored-nation  clauses  in  treaties  with 
still  other  nations,  enabling  them  to  claim  any  Philippine  trade 
privileges  we  might  grant  Spain,  prevented  us  from  extending 
special  privileges  to  American  goods  in  the  Philippines  until  1909. 
We  did.  however,  grant  Philippine  goods  the  moderate  advantage 
of  a  25-percent  discount  on  our  impwrt  duties.  This  period,  1899  to 
1909.  mav  be  termed  a  period  of  independent  economy.  The 
Philippines  traded  with  other  countries  as  much  as  they  did  with 
us.  and  their  trade  was  in  close  balance  There  was  a  slow  but 
steady  development  based  largely  on  indigenous  economy. 

When  1909  came  around  and  America  was  released  from  Its 
obligations  to  Spain,  the  policy  of  independent  economy  was 
changed  to  one  of  complementary  economy.  Congress  adopted  the 
policy  of  limited  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines.  The  goods  of  both  areas  were  freely  traded,  except 
that  the  qtiantities  of  sugar  and  tobacco  products  which  could 
enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty  were  strictly  limited.  These 
were  the  only  two  commodities  produced  in  the  Philippines  at 
that  time  which  threatened  to  become  competitive  with  American 
production.  The  plan  was  to  create  an  "economic  couple"  be- 
twetn  the  motherland  and  the  colony  in  such  manner  that  both 
would  prosper  and  neither  be  damaged  The  arrangement  was 
healthy.  Both  American  and  Filipino  producers  and  laborers 
prospered 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  policy  of  complementary  economy 
was  not  continued  for  long  In  1913  Congress  removed  the  limi- 
tations on  sugar  and  tobacco  and  granted  unlimited  free  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines.  This  fact  and 
the  heightened  demands  of  wartime  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
development  of  production  of  sugar,  coconut  oil.  and  other  com- 
modities which,  after  the  war.  came  into  competition  with  the 
normal  supply  of  like  commodities  produced  In  continental  United 
States  Itself.  Thus  the  period  from  1913  to  1934  Is  termed  one 
of  competitive  economy.  Philippine  Industry  and  government 
revenue  were  directed  into  artificial  trade  channels.  Artificial, 
because  the  trade  was  supported  only  by  the  fact  that  Philippine 
goods  entered  the  American  market  free  and  there  commanded 
a  high  price  because  we  imposed  high  tariSs  on  the  same  ox  sim- 
ilar goods  from  other  countries. 


So  far  as  actual  dollars  and  cents  go.  It  was  a  fine  time  for 
the  Philippines.  Trade  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled.  The  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  foreign  coimtrles  was  negative,  but  that  with 
the  United  States  was  great  enouph  to  wipe  out  all  losses  and 
provide  in  some  years  a  net  favorable  balance  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  million  dollars,  an  amount  about  double  the  public  debt  of 
the  Philippines;  an  amount  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the 
annual  budget:  an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  average  annual 
circulation  of  money  in  the  islands. 

The  profit  has  not  been  all  on  one  side.  American  export  business 
to  the  Islands  has  flouiishecl.  It  rose  steadUy  and  the  Philippines 
have  come  to  be  th?  seventh  best  customer  of  the  United  States, 
purchasing  from  60  to  70  percent  of  their  requirements  from  Amer- 
ica. The  islands  are  America's  larjrest  export  market  lor  wheat,  flour, 
butter,  condensed  milk,  coiton  c'.oth,  galvanized  iron  sheets,  and  a 
host  of  other  items.  Their  consumption  preferences  have  been 
pretty  thorouc;hlv  Americanized,  thanks  to  energetic  American  busi- 
ness pioneers  there.  Their  citizens  have  learned  to  like  American 
things,  from  food  and  dress  to  motorcars  and  moving  pictures. 

Today  the  Philippines  are  the  only  bright,  prosperous  spot  in  the 
Orient.  Their  people  enjoy  the  highest  wages  and  best  standard 
of  living  in  the  Far  East'  The  deadly  tropical  diseases — smallpox, 
cholera,  bubonic  plague — which  long  decimated  the  population, 
have  been  wiped  out.  Thousands  of  miles  of  good  highways  are 
maintained.  Bridges  have  replaced  bamboo  raftf,.  The  budget  l.s 
balanced.  Taxes  are  the  lowest  in  the  world.  The  reserve  behind 
the  currencv  Is  100  percent.  The  per  capita  national  debt  is  less 
than  S2.  Schools  and  hospitals  dot  the  Jungle  and  plain.  We 
built  well  in  the  Philippines.  Our  work  Is  a  monument  to  Ameri- 
can IdeallFm  and  enterprise — a  living  monument  of  16,000.000 
rescued  from  tyranny,  rebellion.  Ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease, 
and  set  upon  the  path  of  free  government,  peace,  education,  pros- 
perity, and  health.  With  all  seriousness,  no  nation  In  the  world 
can  boast  of  so  grand  a  monument. 

But  a  problem  has  arisen,  one  which  we  alone  can  solve  You 
recall  the  two  ix)licles  which  I  have  descrll)ed.  Politically  W9 
brought  the  islands  through  progressive  steps  to  the  verge  of 
independence.  Economically  we  brought  the  Islands  through 
progressive  steps  to  almost  complete  dependence  upon  our  mar- 
kets On  one  hand  we  sought  to  sever  the  ties;  on  the  other  we 
chained  them  ever  closer  to  us. 

The  problem  arose  from  the  Insistent  repeated  requests  of  the 
Filipino  leaders  during  the  twenties  and  early  thirties  to  fix  a 
nearby  date  for  Independence,  but  for  Independence  with  a  con- 
tinuation, at  least  In  part,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  of  eco- 
nomic protection  we  have  granted  them.  They  also  wanted  neu- 
tralization or  American  military  protection  if  they  could  get  it. 
Here  at  home  groups  representing  American  producers  and  in- 
vestors who  found  duty-free  Philippine  products  in  competition 
with  their  own  products  quickly  took  advantage  of  the  desire  of  the 
Filipino  leaders,  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  general  policy,  and 
sought  to  obtain  for  the  Philippines  a  fixed  date  of  Independence, 
but  without  economic  protection  thereafter. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  lobbies.     They  were  open  and  above- 
board  about  It  and  behaved  as  well  or  better  than  do  most  lobbyists. 
Tliere  was  some  competition  and  more  threatened.    However,  there 
were  offsetting  American  advantages  which  were  not  properly  pre- 
sented to  the  people.     For  example,  the  annual  value  of  tobacco 
j    and  tobacco  machinery  v»hlch  we  sell  to  the  Philippines  generally 
equals  and  sometimes  exceeds  the  value  of  cigars  which  we  buy  from 
them.    The  annual  value  of  the  farm  products — wheat  flcur.  con- 
,   densed  milk,  dairy,  and  meat  products — which  American  farmers 
sell  to  the  Philippines  exceeds  the  value  of  Philippine  coconut  oil 
sold  for  us  in  margarine.     Philippine  sugar  has  never  replaced  an 
ounce  of  beet  sugar;   it  has  replaced  a  quantity  of  Cuban  sugar. 
One  can  go  right  down  the  line  and  point  out  the  many  instances 
of  trade  reciprocity  which  our  lobbyists  neglected  to  mention. 
This  Is  the  story  of  the  Philippine  market: 

1.  Friendliest,  most  adaptable  to  United  States  products,  stand- 
ards, specifications,  and  promotional  Ideas. 

2.  No  blocked  money,  no  quotas,  no  exchange  diflacultles. 

3.  Best  market  for  United  States  cotton  textiles. 

4.  Seventh  best  United  States  export  customer — Improving  every 
year— capable  of  doubling  its  ptut^hases  of  United  States  goods 
in  time. 

5.  No  real  competition  with  American  labor,  since  the  labor- 
factor  Integral  In  the  value  of  United  States  manufactured  products 
Is  many  times  greater  than  the  labor  factor  In  the  raw  agricul- 
tural products  bought  from  the  Philippines. 

6.  Business  on  a  buy-and-sell  basis.  No  loans  or  bond  Issues 
for  purchase  funds;  no  defaults,  discoiuits,  devaluations,  or  con- 
fiscations. 

I  wish  to  qualify  some  misconceptions  concerning  American- 
Philippine  trade — misconceptions  which  have  been  widely  accepted 
in  spite  of  their  inaccuracies. 

Men  have  looked  at  the  gross  statistics  of  American-Philippine 
trade,  for  example,  for  the  jrear  1937  and  have  said.  "$126,057,000 
worth  of  goods  Imported  from  the  Philippines  (exclusive  of  gold); 
sales  to  the  Philippines  of  $85,028.000 — ergo  $41,029,000  lost." 

I  have  had  many,  even  trade  experts,  tell  me  that  this  situation 
Is  a  calamity.  That  the  United  States  would  gain  If  it  ceased 
trading  with  the  Philippines  altogether.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
persons  mistake  arithmetic  for  economics.  While  the  United  States 
has  long  been  able  to  report  a  favorable  balance  in  her  overseas 
trade  with  all  nations,  there  never  has  been  a  year  when  the  trade 
with  certain  countries  did  not  result  in  a  negative  balance.  United 
States  trade  figures  for  1937  show:  Balance  with  Brazil,  negative 
,k  in  amount  of   $52,000,000,  or   28  percent  of   total   trade — reason. 
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coffee;  balance  with  Chile,  negative  $22,000,000,  or  31  percent  cf 
total  trade — reason,  nitrates;  balance  with  Cuba,  negative  $56,000,- 
000.  or  23  percent  cf  total  trade — reason,  sugar. 

Going  to  the  part  of  the  world  In  which  the  Philippines  are 
located:  Balance  with  British  India,  negative  $60,000,000.  or  40 
percent  of  total  trade;  balance  with  the  Brltl.sh  East  Indies 
(Malava),  negative  $225,000,000.  or  92  percent  of  total  trade — 
reason,  rubber  and  tin;  balance  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  nega- 
tive $90,000,003,  or  64  percent  of  total  trade — reason,  vegetable  oil 
and  rubber;  balance  with  our  own  Ea.st  Indies,  the  Philippines, 
negative  $41,000,000.  or  19  percent  of  total  trade — reason,  vegetable 
ciU  and  sugar.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  critics  of  negative  balances 
niij-'ht  find  a  dozen  examples  more  "horrible"  than  the  Philippines. 
Follow  the  theory  of  these  critics,  stop  trading  wherever  we  have 
repeated  negative  balances,  and  wl.at  will  have  been  accora- 
ph.shed?  This  much  we  do  know  would  happen:  Not  a  few 
American  factories  would  shut  dowTi  for  want  of  raw  materials; 
not  a  few  workmen  would  Join  the  relief  rolls  for  want  of 
employment;  we  would  do  without  tea,  or  coffee;  we  would  use 
iron  tires  on  our  automcbiles;  we  would  cut  down  on  the  use  oX 
soap  and  sugar. 

In  a  country  whose  trade  Is  so  great  and  .so  dispersed  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  negative  balances  with  some  countries  are 
as  normal  as  favorable  balances  with  other  countries. 

Then  there  is  another  school  of  theorists  that  looks  at  free 
trade  between  the  Un.ted  States  and  the  Philippines  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  amounts  of  tariffs  not  collected  on  each  side. 
They  point  out  that  if  Philippine  goods  paid  full  tariffs  in  the 
United  States  the  sum  would  be  very  much  greater  than  If 
United  States  goods  paid  full  tariffs  in  the  Philippines.  They 
fcldom  mention  that  their  calcuLitions  of  the  amount  not  paid 
by  Phlllpp'ne  goods  Is  based  on  the  super-rates  of  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  of  1930.  and  that  the  amotmt  not  paid  by  United 
States  goods  is  based  on  the  moderate  rates  of  the  Philippine 
tariff  enacted  for  the  Philippines  by  Congress  in  1909  and  not 
generally  revised  since  that  time. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  mere  legislative  enactment  revising  the 
Philippine  tariff  far  enough  upward  could,  without  changing  trade 
trends  and  values,  result  in  the  Philippines  foregoing  more  revenue 
on  United  States  goods  than  the  United  States  on  Philippine 
goods,  I  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  defend  the  Hawley-Smoot 
tariff^lts  rates  were  far  too  high  for  the  good  of  American  trade. 
Nor  have  I  any  attachment  to  the  Philippine  tariff — Its  rates  are 
too  low  to  afford  United  States  goods  due  protection  in  this  mar- 
ket, and  it  can  be  changed  by  action  of  Congress  when  and  if 
Congress  so  desires.  I  merely  wish  to  show  the  fallacy  in  the 
arguments  of  some  of  our  trade  theorists. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  United  States-Philippine  trade  in  1937 
and,  using  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, subject  It  to  a  more  discriminating  study. 

Fi.st.  from  the  $126,057,000  of  purchasos.  there  should  be  sub- 
tracted $7,620,000.  the  value  of  manila  hemp  imported  from  the 
Philippines.  This  is  on  the  United  States  free  list  and  has  never 
received  any  preference  or  protection  in  the  United  States  market. 
It  is  needed  by  American  producers  of  rope.  There  are  other 
minor  free-list  items  which  for  the  present  may  be  disregarded. 
Eliminating  manila  hemp,  the  United  States  purchases  are  reduced 
to  $118,437,000.  and  the  sales  remaining  at  the  same  figure,  the 
balance  favorable  to  the  Philippines  is  reduced  to  $33,409,000. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  exchange  of  certain  s]>ecific  commodities 
under  the  existing  free-trade  provisions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  as  these  are  shown  in  the  statistics  for  1937: 
Of  tobacco  products  the  United  States  purchased  $3,418,000 
worth  from  the  Philippines,  mostly  cigars,  but  sold  the  Philippines 
$5,615,000   of  tobacco,   mostly  cigarettes. 

The  United  States  purchased  $679,000  worth  of  hemp  yarn, 
twine,  and  cordage  from  the  Philippines,  but  sold  the  Philippines 
$792,000  worth  of  cotton  thread,  twine,  and  cordage. 

The  United  States  purchased  from  the  Philippines  $1,669,000 
worth  of  wood  products,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ."^old  to  the 
Philippines  $3,101,000  worth  of  wood  and  paper  products. 

The  United  States  purchased  from  the  Philippines  $35,438,000 
worth  cf  coconut  oil  and  copra,  of  which  approximately  a  third, 
or  $11,813,000  worth,  went  into  the  manufacture  of  margarine 
and  other  edible  products  said  to  be  in  competition  with  the 
American  farmer's  animal  fats  and  cottonseed  oil.  Against  this 
mav  be  set  sales  to  the  Philippines  of  American  farm  products 
to  the  amount  of  $11,942,000  worth  of  animal  and  vegetable  prod- 
ucts other  than  tobacco  and  rubber  goods,  principally  meat,  milk, 
wheat  flour,  fresh  and  preserved  vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts,  and 
leather  goods.  In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted  that  In 
1937  the  United  States  Imported  from  countries  other  than  the 
Philippines  $30.000  000  worth  of  edible  oils,  including  nearly 
$12,000,000  worth  of  cottonseed  ell. 

Two-thirds  of  the  coconut  oil  and  copra  which  the  United  States 
purchased  from  the  Philippines,  or  $23,625,000  worth,  went  into 
the  manufacture  of  nonedible  industrial  prodtiets.  principally 
soap.  Against  this  amount  may  be  placed  $25  076.000.  repre- 
senting the  value  of  United  States  sales  to  the  Philippines  of 
mineral  oils,  chemical  products,  and  textile  products,  principally 
cotton  goods.  Concerning  this  exchange  It  Is  Interesting  that  In 
1937  the  United  States  imported  from  countries  other  than  the 
Philippines  over  $61,000,000  worth  of  Indtistrlal  vegetable  oils,  not 
Including  essential  oils. 

The  United  States  purchased  from  the  Philippines  $18,035,000 
worth  of  all  other  commodities  except  sugar,  against  which  may 
be    balanced    sales    to    the    Philippines    of    $19,095,000    worth    of 


machinery  and  vehicles,  including  automobiles,  typewriters,  sewing 
machines,  radios,  etc. 

There  is  left  of  United  States  purchases  the  $59,198,000  worth  of 
sugar.  This  m.ay  be  partly  o-ffsct  by  charging  against  It  the  gains 
in  trade  in  the  foregoing  commodity  exchanges  amounting  to 
$6,382,000.  plus  sales  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  hardware,  and  rubber 
goods  totaling  $19,407,000, 

Thus  It  may  be  reasonably  said  that  United  States-Philippine 
trade  In  1937  was  offsetting  or  reciprocal,  except  for  $33,409,000 
worth  cf  sugar. 

Is  this  sugar  In  competition  with  United  States  cnne  and  beet 
sugar?  The  annual  sugar  consumption  In  the  United  States  la 
about  7,000,000  short  tons.  About  4.000.000  .^hort  tons  are  pro- 
duced on  the  mainland,  in  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  combined.  Tlie  deficit  of  3.000.000  short  tons  is  made  up 
by  importing  slightly  over  2.000.000  tons  from  Cuba,  about  970  000 
tens  from  the  Philippines,  and  the  balance  from  foreign  countrifs 
other  than  Cuba.  One  is  forced  to  conclude  that  tip  to  the  present 
time  Philippine  sugar  has  not  replaced  mainland  rugar.  I  feel 
certain  that  if.  In  the  future.  Philippine  sugar  should  come  Into 
direct  competition  with  mainland  sugar,  the  Philippines  would  be 
willing  to  share  with  Cuba  and  foreign  countries  appropriate  reduc- 
tions in  their  quota. 

I  am  not  arguuig  for  letting  down  the  bars.  I  realize  that  Phil- 
ippine sugar,  coconut  nil,  and  cordage,  under  the  tarelef-s  states- 
manship of  the  twenties.  Increased  v.tth  such  alarmmz  rapidity 
that  they  threatened  to  come  into  unsupportable  competition  with 
homeslde  productions.  But  since  1934  the  t-ituatlcn  has  been 
rationalized  both  by  duty-free  limits  and  fixed  quotas.  With  th? 
experience  of  the  pa.st,  good  statesmanship  on  both  sides  will 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  throat  of  harmful  competition. 

There  are  characteristics  of  trading  In  the  Philippines  which 
in  the.'5e  times  .should  Interest  every  farmer  and  mantifacturer  of 
the  United  States  The  PhlUpplnes  are  a  peaceful  place,  with  a 
currency  backed  100  percent  by  dollar  reserves.  There  are  no 
blocked  pesos,  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  exchange,  there  are  no  quotas  against  Incoming  goods. 

If  we  accept  the  only  common-sense  Interpretation  of  trade 
between  two  countries,  "purchasing  what  you  need  but  have  not, 
and  selling  what  you  have  but  do  not  need."  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  as  It  has  developed  under 
the  free-trade  provisions  can  be  shown  to  be  wholly  normal  and 
mutually  advantageous.  In  this  day  when  the  United  States  .seeks 
a  market  for  surplus  goods  this  trade  should  be  maintained.  It 
can  be  maintained  through  appropriate  legislative  action. 

The  combination  of  Filipino  leaders  Interested  In  Independence 
and  American  lobbyists  Joined  by  sincere  believers  In  self-determi- 
nation at  any  cost,  and  by  a  few  Insolatlonlsts,  resulted  In  the 
Hare-Hawes-Cuttlng  Independence  Act  of  1932.  This  act  sought 
to  solve  the  problem  of  fixing  the  date  of  political  independence 
10  years  later;  by  providing  Immediate  quota  limits  on  duty-free 
Philippine  sugar,  coconut  oil.  and  cordage;  providing  for  a  10-year 
period  of  transition  under  an  autonomous  commonwealth;  pro- 
viding for  increases  in  duties  on  Philippine  goods  from  5  percent 
in  1941  to  25  percent  in  1945;  providing  for  100  percent  duties  be- 
ginning at  the  moment  of  Independence,  and  finally  providing 
that  the  act  should  not  become  law  until  accepted  by  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature, 

The  act  had  rough  going  In  the  United  States.  It  was  vetoed 
by  the  President,  then  repassed  over  his  veto.  When  the  act 
arrived  in  the  Philippines  It  had  still  rougher  going.  The  Ninth 
Philippine  Legislature  met  and  rejected  the  act.  Many  thought 
that  was  the  end  of  it.  But  in  1933  34  other  Filipino  leaders  came 
to  the  United  States  and  tried  to  get  a  better  bill — one  that  would 
be  more  protective  to  their  economic  interests  and  more  clearly 
define  the  political  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  government.  In 
this  they  were  blocked;  no  better  terms  were  available.  So.  the 
rejected  Hare-Hawes-Cuttlng  Act  was  revived  with  no  change  In 
these  respects,  though  It  was  renamed  the  Tydings-McDuflle  In- 
dependence Act  and  the  clause  providing  for  American  military 
bases  after  Independence  was  stricken  out.  The  Tydlngs-McDuflle 
Act  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  same  Ninth  Philippine  Legis- 
lature which  had  Just  previously  rejected  the  Hare-Hawes-Cuttlng 
Act.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  resolution  of  acceptance 
carried  a  clause  praying  for  future  amendment  of  the  economic 
terms  of  the  act  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  views  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  Inequalities  In  the  act  wotild 
be  examined  and  corrected  later.  Some  correction  Is  made  In  the 
bill  now  pending  In  Congress. 

But  the  Commonwealth  was  Inaugtirated.  Sovereignty  was  not 
altered.  The  Islands  remain  until  1946  In  full  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  meantime  the  problem  has  broadened. 
Treaties  concerning  the  Orient  have  been  violated.  Over  the 
major  area  of  the  Orient  famine  and  pestilence  and  bloodshed  are 
raging.  Our  open-door  policy  has  been  more  than  seriously  chal- 
lenged. Our  policy  of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  freedom  of  the 
air  Is  m  the  balance. 

And  what  of  the  Philippines?  They  have  come  to  the  crossing 
of  the  roads.  The  events  of  the  last  2  years  have  given  many 
thoughtful  Filipino  leaders  an  object  lesson  and  food  lor  thought. 
Perhaps,  suddenly,  but  they  hope  not  too  late,  many  have  come  to 
realize  that  independence,  however  attractive  from  a  spiritual  view- 
point, may  mean  a  mere  trade  of  sovereignties.  They  realize  that 
the  law.s — the  United  States  laws — excluding  Asiatic  Immigration 
could  scarcely  be  enforced  by  an  independent  small  nation  In  their 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Philippines  are  sparsely  populated,  and 
they    are   siurounded   with   nations   whose    teeming    millions   ar« 


Umx  goods  from  other  countries. 
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spilling  over  their  national  boundaries.  An  Independent  Philip- 
pine government  thus  facts  a  very  real  threat  of  racial  fxtlnctiou. 
Add  to  this  the  question  of  its  abUlty  to  defend  itself  from  foreign 
military  aggression  and  the  economic  disaster  attendant  upon  sud- 
den losB  of  the  American  market  and  you  have  the  picture. 

Prom  the  American  viewpomt  the  picture  is  equally  gloomy.  If 
we  withdraw  from  the  Philippines,  we  lose  our  voice  In  oriental 
diplomacy.  We  leave  a  barrier  reef  of  islands  from  Kamchatka  to 
Borneo — all  practically  within  sight  of  each  other — a  barrier  which 
will  intervene  between  the  United  States  and  the  Continent  of  Asia. 
In  foreign  hands  this  barrier  will  block  our  trade  and  intercourse 
with  China.  It  will  solve  the  claims  of  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
freedom  of  the  air — solve  them  vmfavorably  to  us  and  to  our 
children. 

To  us  there  comes  a  responsibility.  It  appears  now  in  respect 
to  the  Philippine  problem  broadened  to  become  a  part  of  a 
greater  Oriental  problem.  If  we  scuttle.  If  we  run  away,  ovu- 
monument  will  be  destroyed.  The  things  we  counted  on,  our 
aaplratlcns  to  point  the  way  to  a  new  benign  colonialism,  our 
handicraft  will  perish.  Our  grandchildren  will  read  a  history 
which  will  apply  to  us  the  epithet  "quitter" — a  word  which  is 
Just  about  the  worst   insult  in   the  lexicon   of   a   true   American. 

I  believe  I  voice  the  inherent  desire  of  my  Nation  when  I  say 
that  we  want  to  solve  the  Philippine  problem  In  fairness  to  all — 
we  want  to  solve  It  Just  as  we  wish  with  fairness  and  Justice  to 
■Give  our  domestic  problems.     It  can  be  solved. 

On  the  political  side,  our  flag  and  sovereignty  should  remain, 
allowing  to  the  Philippines  every  ounce  of  domestic  autonomy 
they  can  absorb — holding  in  our  own  hands  foreign  affairs,  tar- 
iffs. Immigration,  currency,  and  public  debt — scarcely  more  than 
marks  of  the  necesjary  reservation  of  a  dominion.  We  should 
feel  free  in  case  of  any  crisis  to  help  preserve  the  democratic 
basis  of  the  Philippine  Government. 

On  the  economic  side,  we  should,  from  time  to  time,  give  the 
Philippines  the  best  trade  deal  we  can  without  Injuring  our 
domestic  producers.  We  miast  admit  the  possibility  of  compe- 
tition. The  present  quantity  quotas  on  sugar,  coconut  oil.  and 
cordage  should  be  retained  and  if  other  or  new  commodities 
cotho  into  competition  with  homeside  products,  they  also  should 
be  restricted  with  quotas.  Our  aim  should  be  to  assist  with 
capital  and  men.  with  good  will  and  such  preferences  as  we 
can  afford,  the  return  to  a  complementary  and  reciprocal  econ- 
omy between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  military  protection.  I  venture  to 
predict  that  so  long  as  our  flag  flies  over  the  islands  no  foreign 
power  will  trespass,  irrespective  of  the  military  forces  stationed 
there.  So  long  as  our  flag  flies  there,  the  Philippines  will  be  the 
cornerstone  of  peaceful  reconstruction  in  the  Far  East.  I  further 
venture  ihat  if  our  flag  comes  down,  trouble  will  follow  for  at 
least  a  generation. 

Granted  the  Philippines  are  an  outpost  and  a  distant  one  In 
miles — but  today  they  are  only  5  days  by  trans-Pacific  clipper. 

But  the  Philippines  are  an  outpost  of  decency  and  peace — the 
only  sale  outpost  for  Christianity  In  the  Orient — the  only  sure 
outpost  for  Americanism  in  the  Orient.  And  whenever  have  we 
not  had  outposts?  Our  entire  history  has  been  one  of  pushing 
the  frontier;  of  setting  distant  points  to  be  reached  and  distant 
aspirations  to  be  achieved.  Outposts  have  been  the  milestones  of 
American  progress. 

Neither  this  American  generation  nor  any  other  American  gen- 
eration should  falter  on  its  onward  path.  We  cannot  scuttle. 
We  must  not  shirk. 

Without  too  great  a  loss  of  time  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  leaders  among  the  Filipinos,  we  should  proceed  to  a  realistic 
reexamination  of  the  needs  of  these  people  and  the  long-range 
interests  of  ourselves.  If  this  study  results  in  a  policy  favoring 
a  permanent  political  and  economic  relationship  with  the  Philip- 
pines, it  shall  be.  I  trust,  because  the  Filipinos  want  it  and  because 
It  Is  In  aid  of  our  national  purposes.  America  will  not  impose  her 
sovereignty  by  force  upon  any  people.  The  enduring  welfare  and 
safety  of  txjth  countries  are  to  be  the  paramount  consideration. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  they  are  not  far  apart  and  that  they 
can  be  harmonized — harmonized  for  the  salvation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, for  the  larger  interests  of  America,  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
Puciflc. 
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LETTER  AND  STATEMENT  BY  NOEL  GAINES 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed  to   Secretary   Henry   Wallace   by   Noel   Gaines,   of 


FYankfort.  Ky..  together  with  a  statement  which  he  makes 
relating  to  a  scientific  discovery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Frankfort,  Kt.,  July  4,  1939. 
Hon.  Henry  Waixace, 

United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  This  American  Flag  Movement  has  the 
hf^nor  to  bring  to  you  today,  upon  this  the  anniversary  of  our  great 
American  Independence,  the  enclosed  full  account  of  my  discovery 
of  ladlg^n,  In  which  you  will  see  that  your  honored  predecessor 
wrote  us  that  your  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
bring  this  discovery  to  the  attention  of  all  interested  scientists  in 
Washington  if  we  would  furnish  your  Department  a  full  account 
of  It. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this  matter.  Its  tremendous  Impor- 
tance and  far-reaching  import,  not  only  to  all  of  our  United  States 
but  to  all  of  the  world,  we  have  diligently  worked  for  several  years 
on  it — in  thorough  research  and  investigations.  In  earnest  experi- 
menting and  demon«itratlng  to  evolve  all  findings — and  now  we 
have  taken  several  weeks  In  writing  and  rewriting  this  enclosed 
brief  report  of  our  discovery,  which  paper  we  now  release  enclosed 
herewith  and  dated  today.  July  4.  1939. 

Since  our  finishing  the  writing  of  this  enclosed  account  of  our 
discovery  we  have  Ju«t  read  the  widely  published  article  by  United 
States  Senator  George  W  Norris  upon  your  Department's  great  tree- 
plfinting  program  of  windbreaks  to  protect  the  farmers  of  the  Great 
Plains,  and  citing  the  proof  of  the  soundnes.s  of  your  program.  I 
am  glad  to  bring  to  you  the  additional  and  absolutely  corcluslve 
proof,  wh'ch  this  discovery  of  nrlne  shows,  that  these  large  (exten- 
sive) tree-planting  programs  are  the  only  practical  means  under 
Nature's  natural  laws  to  save  our  great  drought -stricken  plains, 
farm  areas,  and  to  save  our  large  flood-stricken  areas  along  the  large 
rivers  by  restoring  trees  to  the  cut-over  lands  and  be  able  to  hold  the 
rainwaters  better  in  the  soil. 

The  Senator's  cited  proof  Is  most  Illuminating.  How  your  great 
Federal  tree-planting  program  Is  helping  to  consccx'e  soil  and  mois- 
ture and  to  protect  crops  and  livestock  from  the  hot.  scorching 
winds  of  the  prairie  summers,  and  from  the  snow-driven  blizzards 
of  the  plains'  winters:  how  in  winter  the  winds  now  blow  the  snov.'s 
against  the  great  tree-planting  windbreaks,  and  snows  settle 
through  the  trees  and  pass  over  them  evenly  in  the  lee  of  the  trees: 
and  in  summer  how  the  hot  winds  sweep  to  the  tree  strips  and 
there  deflected  upward,  so  that  on  the  other  side  there  Is  relative 
calm  and  shade  and  cool:  and  when  the  crop-crowing  season  is  at 
hand  there  Is  moisture  in  the  land  on  both  s'.des. 

And  now  when  you  apply  what  this  my  discovery  of 
radigen  shows  to  this  particular  proposition  of  yours  here;  how  all 
heat  and  energy  In  our  earth's  atmosphere  Is  generated  right  here 
In  our  atmosphere,  as  the  account  of  our  discovery  shows,  by  the 
combining  and  processing  of  the  radigen  light  rays  of  the  sun  with 
the  oxygen  In  the  atmosphere,  then  It  becomes  clear  that  when 
large  plains  areas  are  covered  with  these  large-scale  plantings  of 
tree  windbreaks,  and  all  this  large  areas  tree  foliage  Is  continually 
consuming  both  the  oxygen  and  radigen  light  rays  of  the  sun  in 
Nature's  provided  manner  for  nourishing  and  growing  of  all  those 
trees;  then  all  of  that  takes  up  much  of  those  two  great  elements 
from  the  atmosphere  which  would  otherwise  be  utilized  In  the 
heat  combining  processing  In  that  area  and.  therefore  there  fol- 
lows far  less  heat  combining  from  oxygen  and  radigen  light  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  far  less  heat  there.  All  thereby  conserving  the 
moisture  In  the  land  there.  Verily,  under  the  laws  of  Nature, 
the  general  growing  of  trees  everywhere  is  Indispensable  to  man's 
existence  on  this  earth. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  here  the  full  account  of  this 
my  discovery  of  radigen.  which  your  Department  wrote  me  that 
you  would  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  Interested  scientists  in 
Washington. 

Your  friend  and  your  obedient  servant, 

Noel  Gaines, 
President,  American  Flag  Movement. 


noel  gaines  reports  his  discove31y  of  radigen  to  the  go\-ernment 

Frankfort,  Ky. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  or  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De.\r  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  this  a  full 
account  of  my  discovery  of  "Radigen"  as  an  original  element  ol  the 
atmosphere,  covering  the  several  years  of  my  work  and  experi- 
menting with  the  results  of  same.  I  am  sending  this  following 
account  now  to  you  in  compliance  with  the  request  and  kind  oiler 
Ql  the  head  of  your  Department  In  1929: 

Department  of  Agricttlturk. 

Washington,  July  23,  1929. 
Mr.  Noel  Gatnes. 

President,  American  Flag  Movement. 

Frankfort,  Ky. 
Dear  Mr.   G.mnes:  I  am   In   receipt   of   your   Interesting   letter 
about  your  discovery  of  a  new  element  In  the  atmosphere,  which 
you  have  named  "Radigen." 

If  you  will  send  me  a  full  account  of  your  discovery  I  shall  be 
glad  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  scientists  Interested  here  in 
Washington 

ery         y  y  urs,  Akthlti  M.  Hyde,  Secretary. 


I  was  nearly  ready  then  In  1929  to  report  an  account  of  my  dis- 
covery, but  the  correspondence  I  had  started  with  Admiral  Richard 
E.  Byrd  at  the  time  of  his  Antarctic  expedition  and  his  long  absence 
at  the  South  Pole  and  some  correspondence  I  later  started  with  the 
National  Geographic  Society  and  certain  leading  scientists  and  then 
the  still  later  stratosphere  flights  by  those  able  explorers — Piccard 
in  May  1931  and  Au:;ust  1932:  the  Plccards  In  October  1934:  Com- 
mander Settle  and  Major  Fordney.  of  our  United  States  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  In  November  1933:  Capt.  Albert  W.  Stevens.  Capt. 
Orvll  Anderson,  and  Maj.  William  E.  Kepner,  of  the  United  States 
Aimy  Air  Corps-National  Geogiaplilc  Society  Stra'iospher?  Expedi- 
tion. In  July  1934;  and  Captains  Stevens  and  Anderson's  Explorer  II 
flight  expedition  in  November  1935 — all  moved  me  to  await  their 
flndmg.s  In  the  stratosphere  and  which  I  would  take  Into  account 
for  possible  corroborative  facts  bearing  on  my  discovery. 
and    now    concerning    radigen,    see    what    god    hath    wrought 

and  shown  to  us 

It  at  once  has  to  do  with  the  truth  concerning  the  sun  which 
God  created  in  the  beginning  and  is  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  revealed  facts  now  completely  disprove  some  of  the  major 
claims  of  the  unbelieving  element  of  astro:iomers  and  other  scl- 
cnt's's  that  the  sun  is  a  great  body  of  heat  more  than  a  million 
tlir.cs  as  large  as  the  earth  and  sending  forth  Its  heat  rays  through 
93.09'0.000  miles  of  space  upon  the  earth  to  heat  it.  but  which  facts 
we  now  find  corroborate  the  statements  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
tic  sun  being  a  body  of  light  only,  "to  give  light  upon  the  earth"; 
that  the  cun  Is  not  a  body  of  heat  and  does  not  send  forth  heat  rays 
to  heat  the  earth  but  all  heat  in  our  earth's  atmosphere  is  generated 
right  here  In  the  atmosphere,  like  heat  Is  generated  right  here  in 
fires  and  in  human  bodies;  and  that  the  sun  is  not  only  not  a  m.ii- 
llcn  times  larger  than  the  earth  but  the  sun  is  smaller  than  the 
earth,  as  the  abundant  facts  show. 

A'l  these  facts  we  now  find  are:  Tliat  the  heat  element  In  tne 
earth's  atmosphere  and  on  earth  Is  generated  right  here  through 
th?  processing — igniting  and  combining — of  the  original  element 
of  light  rays  from  the  sun  (called  radigen  In  the  troposphere  and 
on  earth  t  with  the  element  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
that  Nature's  processing  generates  that  heat  and  its  energy  right 
here  necessary  for  sustaining  all  life;  that  the  commencing  and 
continuing  of  that  heat  and  its  energy  processing  here  In  the  at- 
incsphere  depends  wholly  upon  the  presence  here  of  the  light 
rays  from  the  sv.n  (radigen)  to  combine  with  the  atmosphere's 
oxygen;  that  the  amount  of  heat  and  energy  so  processed  In  a 
[Ivcn  area  In  our  different  latitudes  depends  first  upcn  the  direct- 
ness cr  obliqueness  of  the  li';ht  rays  from  the  sun  (radigen)  In 
crmb'nlng  with  the  atmosphere's  oxygen,  and  even  then  upon  the 
propcrtlon  of  the  natural  eminaticns  of  the  sun's  light  rays  which 
get  through  to  the  trcposphere  and  earth  free  from  intervening 
thln^ts  and  conditions,  and  all  of  those  shorter  or  longer  durations 
cf  conditions  Is  v.hnt  makes  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  between 
lict  and  cold  here;  that  also  the  reduction  of  the  oxygen  volume  in 
any  atmo.^phere  area  works  the  same  reducing  effect  upon  the 
heat  results  fn  the  generating  as  does  the  reduction  of  the  light 
rays  component  from  that  end  for  any  cause,  and  that  fact  Is  cor- 
roborated by  the  discoveries  In  the  several  recent  stratosphere 
flights  when  It  was  found  that  upon  their  ascending  higher  Into 
the  troposphere  and  stratosphere  the  oxygen  volume  in  the  atmos- 
phere up  there  is  very  greatly  le."s  than  nearer  the  earth,  and  that 
the  thermometer  regi.=ters  the  olr  up  there  greatly  colder  than  on 
earth,  though  It  Is  nearer  the  sun.  and  that  is  because  the  greatly 
reduced  oxygen  volume  up  there  so  upsets  the  equilibrium  of  the 
oxyoen  and  light  (radigen)  rays  in  the  combining  necessary  in  the 
generating  of  heat,  that  substantially  no  heat  is  generated  there, 
though   hearer  the   sun. 

We  also  find,  that  Just  as  the  original  elements  of  the  atmosphere 
cf  oxygen  and  nitrogen  have  their  counterparts  stored  In  com- 
pound in  certain  earth  substances,  so  al::o  the  original  element  of 
lipht  (radigen)  rays  of  the  sun  has  Its  counterpart  stored  In  com- 
pound In  certain  earth  substances  such  as  in  wood,  vegetation, 
coal,  oil,  gas,  etc.;  and  just  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen  can,  through 
Nature  s  provided  laws,  be  Gcparated  from  the  solid  compound  and 
returned  back  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  in  the  atmosphere, 
BO  csn  light  (radigen)  rays  In  compound,  through  Nature's  pro- 
vided laws  of  burning,  be  separated  and  returned  back  to  light 
ray.s,  and  the  light  rays  now  of  the  fire  Instantly  combining 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  that  causes  the  heat  generating  in  the 
grate  or  stove  or  furnace.  Just  like  the  combining  prc^cessing  of  the 
sun's  light  rays  and  the  oxygen  In  the  atmosphere  causes  the  heat 
generating  In  the  atmosphere,  as  shown.  And  still  another  cor- 
roborative fact,  which  all  admit,  is  that  fact  of  heat  and  energy 
being  generated  right  here  In  our  human  bodies. 

We  also  find  that  those  marvelous  light  rays  of  God's  created 
Sim  are  continuously  shot  forth  from  the  sun  as  light  rays  only, 
and  In  their  free  original  state;  that  these  light  rays  when  piercing 
throurh  the  different  layers  of  space  and  entering  the  earth's 
blanket  of  atmosphere  called  the  troposphere  and  d  fferent  from 
the  other  air  layers,  that  there  the  light  rays  take  on  their  original 
element  of  radigen  light  rays  which  are  native  to  this  created 
troposphere  composition,  just  like  those  other  great  elements  of 
oxyeen  and  nitrogen  here  take  on  their  original  element  forms 
which  are  native  to  this  troposphere.  And  then  some  of  these 
rodlaen  light  rays  continue  earthward  and  combine  in  certain  sub- 
stances of  the  earth,  just  like  seine  of  the  oxygon  and  nitrogen 
of  the  air  combine  in  certain  substances  of  the  earth.  And  with 
these  as  Nature's  provided  factors,  when  active  light  radigen  rays 
come  together  with  active  oxygen  and  combine,  that  causes  the 


generating  of  all  the  heat  and  its  energy  rlrht  here — In  the  atmos- 
phere, and  in  our  fuel  fires  on  the  earth,  and  in  our  human  bodies, 
and  an  living  and  growing  things. 

We  find  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  sun  as  compared  to  the 
earth  that  the  claims  of  the  afore-mentlor.od  astronomers — In  the 
geographies  and  school  textbooks  and  elsewhere— stating  that 
"the  sun  Is  much  larger  than  the  earth,"  and  'the  sun  is  a  million 
tlm.es  as  large  as  t^e  earth"  In  volume,  and  "the  sun  is  110  times 
the  diameter  of  the  earth."  are  all  wholly  wrong,  because  thr 
lacts  show  that  tne  sun  Is  much  smaller  than  the  earth.  In  our 
long  investigations  and  demonstrations  we  have  collected  several 
different  school  geographies  and  while  the  texts  of  every  one  of 
them  teach  that  the  sun  Is  that  much  larger  than  the  earth,  yet 
in  their  picture  illustrations  accompanying  the  te?:t  In  every 
geography,  with  the  truth  shed  thereon,  prove  the  falsity  of  their 
textual  statements.  Not  one  of  them  pictures  -  the  sun  as  thus 
larger  than  the  earth  like  their  text  states  It,  but  all  picture  the 
Eun  smaller  than  the  earth.  And.  Indeed,  had  they  pictured  the 
sun  110  times  larger  by  diameter  than  the  earth,  as  their  texts 
teach,  or  even  only  and  merely  five  times  larger,  then  their  pic- 
ture illustrations  would  have  shown  direct  light  rays  upon  the 
whole  North  Pole  region  In  the  December  season  when  that  point 
Is  leaning  23  U  degrees  away  from  the  sun  and  making  It  always 
light  and  never  darkness  there.  But  as  we  know  that  there  Is 
6  month-s"  darkness  there  at  thai  lime,  that  proves  that  oblique 
sun  rays  do  strike  the  Arctic  Circle  then,  and  thus  accounting  for 
the  actual  6  months  of  darkness  there  then,  and  thus  proving  that 
th?  sun  Is  a  smaller  body  than  the  earth  to  thus  cast  those 
oblique  rays  there.  Our  several  experiments  even  corroborate  this. 
Our  first  In  a  darkened  room,  with  a  small  spherical  body  repre- 
senting the  earth,  before  a  large  glowing  light  fire  representing 
the  sun  (the  astronomers  claim  the  sun  as  larger);  and  next  with 
a  small  spherical  body  representing  the  earth  before  a  hirge  elec- 
tric-lighted body  representing  the  sun  as  they  cla'm  It;  and  both 
demonstrations  proved  conclusively  that  a  merely  five-times-larger 
light  body  casting  Its  light  rays  upon  a  cne-flfth-slze  body  con- 
tinuously lights  the  North  Pole  region  even  though  leaning  away 
23 '2  degrees.  And  next  with  a  large  spherical  body  made  for 
us  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  with  Its  diameter  110 
times  larger  than  the  smaller  spherical  body's  (the  astronomers 
claimed  relative  sizes),  and  it  completely  proves  that  a  large  light 
body's  direct  rays  would  be  so  abundant  above  and  below  the 
llO-times-smaller  body  that  it  would  continuously  light  the 
pole  regions  even  while  they  were  leaning  23' ^  degrees  away. 

We  challenge  the  astronomers,  and  their  agreeing  scientists  and 
teachers,  to  just  reduce  their  claims  to  a  practical  demonstration: 
to  construct  two  spherical  bodies,  the  larger  representing  the  sun 
and  the  smaller  representing  the  earth  as  they  claim,  with  the 
laiger  made  110  times  larger  by  diameter  than  the  smaller  earth 
as  ihey  claim,  and  when  they  charge  their  larger  with  electric- 
light  rays  and  turn  these  light  rays  upcn  the  smaller  body,  then 
they  will  see  that  the  direct  rays  from  the  110  times  laiger  body 
continuously  light  the  North  Pole  region  of  the  smaller  body,  even 
ihcugh  tipped  or  leaning  23 '^  degrees  away.  This  practical  demon- 
stration will  straighten  these  astronomers  out.  We  have  some 
more  paralyzing  proof  to  cleanse  their  science  of  these  bad  errors, 
but  the  above  will  suffice  here  now. 

But  if  seme  of  our  scientific  leaderships,  who  are  hit,  love  truth 
and  estabiishcd  facts  as  true  science  more  than  they  love  a  long- 
standing error  of  science,  and  will  pau.se  to  consider  earnestly 
the  things  In  this  discovery  before  they  holler,  then  they  will 
find  that  this  discovery  will  help  them  toward  removing  some  of 
their  major  perplexities  of  science  today. 

This  discovery  that  all  heat  and  Its  energy  are  processed  and 
generated  right  here  in  the  troposphere  and  on  earth — In  our 
atmosphere  just  like  It  is  in  our  fuel  fires  and  in  our  human 
bodies  and  all  living  and  growing  things — will  help  toward  a 
better  solving  of  all  the  static  and  other  difflcultles  In  radio  and 
other  radiation;  the  thus  shov.'ing  of  all  the  factual  conditions 
really  existing  in  our  atmosphere  above  us,  together  with  God's 
great  first  commandment  to  man  to  "subdue  the  earth,"  but  did  not 
Include  for  man  to  subdue  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  above  us, 
which  we  are  pressing  hard  upon  the  world  to  .see,  will  help  man- 
kind toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  many  tragic  disasters 
overtaking  the  liphter-than-atr  and  the  heavler-than-alr  ship  at- 
tempts to  conquer  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  above  us. 

This  disf^overy  will  help  the  two  leading  schools  of  thought  here 
in  the  United  States  In  the  study  of  the  cosmic  rays,  as  to  what 
the  cosmic  ray  may  be.  And  toward  a  better  understanding  of 
the  findings  of  those  able  stratosphere  explorers  who  reported 
but  could  not  give  explanations  of  some  of  the  facts  found.  For 
instance,  when  they  found  that  the  cosmic  rays'  penetrating  in- 
tensity Increased  as  their  balloon  rose,  until  the  rays  were  at 
40,000  feet  comifcg  In  more  than  50  times  as  fast  as  on  the  ground, 
and  at  their  higher  elevation  of  60,000  feet  were  passing  through 
their  instruments  at  a  rate  roughly  between  100  and  150  times 
the  rate  at  the  ground  level. 

Our  findings  will  help  toward  an  understanding — that  as  all 
heat  and  Its  energy  in  the  troposphere  are  processed  and  generated 
right  here  by  the  two  active  original  elements  of  oxygen  and 
radigen  light  rays  coming  together  and  combining — and  as  thr^o 
radigen  light  rays  of  the  sun  are  an  original  element  occuniii;; 
in  their  free  state  in  the  troposphere,  like  those  other  original 
elements  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  occur  in  free  state  there — that, 
therefore,  light  rays  are  not,  as  .some  cosmic  ray  investigators  have 
,   held,   "an  electromagnetic  radiation  similar  to  radio  waves  and 
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X-r»TS."  nor  almllar  to  anvthin«.  because  light  rays  are  an  origi- 
nal element  in  thcm&elve:*  occurring  m  tree  stale  from  the  sun 
And  that  Fhould  now  help  greatly  in  the  scientists  considering  all 
Xorms  of  radiation— from  earth  substances  or  from  the  combina- 
tion of  certain  substances,  to  know  that  hght  rays  are  an  cngmal 
element  of  the  suns  radiation,  that  the  sun  emits  light  rays  only. 
And  just  as  the  Holy  Bible  states  it.  ^      *      j.  ,  .„^« 

And  our  discovery  will  help  toward  an  understanding  of  some 
cf  those  other  stratosphere  unexplained  findings:  For  Instance 
they  found  that  the  temperature  falls  rapidly  as  one  leaves  the 
earth's  surface  going  upward  in  the  troposphere  and  stratosphere, 
and  why  though,  at  summer  temperatures  at  ground  and  sea  level, 
at  around  10  miles  up.  and  which  is  nearer  the  sun.  it  is  75  de- 
grees below  zero  Fahrenheit  and  more.  Thus,  our  discovery  shows, 
that  as  they  found  the  oxygen  decreasing  as  they  rose  higher. 
theje  was  not  sufficient  oxygen  in  the  a.r  up  there  to  combine 
With  the  adequate  suns  light  rays  necessary  to  generate  heat,  and 
though  it  is  nearer  to  the  sun  no  heat  Is  generated  up  there  for 
Jthe  want  of  oxvgen. 

The  stratosphere  explorers  also  found  but  gave  no  explanation 
of   why   the   blanket   of   moist    air   which   covers   the    earth,   and 
known  as  the  troposphere,   is  with  decreasing  intensity  and   tem- 
perature as  one   goes  higher,   and  why   moist   air   is  restricted  to 
the  troposphere  and  substantially  none  above  in  the  stratosphere? 
And  wUv  this  blanket  of  moist  air  of  ih?  troposphere  is  elliptical 
In  fhHT5e,  at  the  equator  extending  outward  50.000  to  55.000  feet. 
In  the*  temperate  zone  reaching  out  some  35.000  only,  and  at  the 
poles  it  is  estimated  to  reach  an  altitude  of  only  15.000  fert?     Our 
discovery    furi.lslies    the    answe.s:  The    temperature    decreases    as 
one  goes  higher  in  the  troposphere,  because,  as  we  have  shown. 
the  oxygen  decreases,  which  is  necessary  for  combining  with  radi-    I 
gen  light  rays  to  generate  heat,  and  there  is  no  heat  generated  up 
there  and  there  is  no  heat  there:   the  moist  air  d:-creases  as  one 
goes  higher  In  the  troposphere  with  substantially  no  moisture  in 
the   stratosphere,   because   that   high   up   moisture   Is   not   r.e£d?d 
for  any  purpose,  when  if  moicturo  did  exist  that   high  up  with 
that   grratly   added   extent,   its   precipitation    into   rain    and   snow 
would  drown  out  the  earth;   and  the  blanket  of  moist  air  of  the 
tiopcsphere  Is  elliptical   in  shapK-.  extending   out   50.000  to  55.000 
feet   at  the  equator,  while  it  extends  out  only  35.000  feet  at  the 
temperate  zones,  and  only   15.000  feet  out   at   the  poles,  because, 
over  the  equatnr  where  the  direct  light  rays  strike  in  that  region 
from  the  sun.  and  there  combine  with  the  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  generating  the  greater  heat  belt  there,  more  moisture 
Is   required    for    more    rain    over    that    hot    equator    region,    while 
correspondlnely  less  rain  being  required  in  the  colder  temperate 
zones  and  still  les.s  In  the  polar  region.s.  less  mobsture  Is  required 
over  those  than  above  the  equator.     Hence,  why  the   troposphere 
Is  thus  en.iptlcal     Why  Its  moisture  blanket  extends  out  over  three 
times  farther  over  the  equator  than  at  the  poles. 

When  the  great  common  people  everywhere  grasp  the  tremendous 
import  to  them  of  God  s  great  truth  and  the  facts  of  the  wonderful 
original  element  of  radlgen  light  rays  of  the  sun.  as  they  surely 
will  grasp  it.  then  that  knowledge  will  work  the  greatest  boon  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  people  In  over  1.800  years; 

When  the  people  see  that  the  God  of  Nature  has  put  the  original 
elements  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  radlgen  in  our  atmosphere — in 
their  free  s* ate  and  In  proportions  correct  for  our  human  needs — 
and  your  wisdom  moves  you  to  learn  what  and  how  to  eat  and 
drink  and  breathe  in  order  to  take  into  your  bodies  Nature's  pro- 
vided proportional  amounts  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  radigen  for 
our  bodies;  and 

When  the  people  see  from  this  discovery  of  the  facts  that 
radigen  light  rays  is  an  original  active  element  occurring  In  free 
state  in  our  atmosphere  from  the  sun;  that  they  combine  with 
the  active  original  element  of  free  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
generate  heat  and  its  energy  right  here  In  the  atmosphere,  like  It 
does  in  our  fires  and  bodies  here;  and  you  learn  how  to  bring  your 
bodies  In  proper  direct  contact  with  the  suns  radigen  rays,  and 
what  to  take  into  your  bodies  as  food  and  drink  which  contain 
these  radigen  rays  In  compound.  In  order  that  your  intake  of  radi- 
gen shall  be  what  Nature  has  provided  for  combining  with  oxygen 
In  your  bodies  to  generate  the  proper  amount  of  heat  and  energy 
In  your  bodies  when  the  weather  outside  is  winter  cold,  and  what 
lesser  amounts  of  radigen  foods  are  Nature's  requirement  for  heat 
generation  in  your  bodies  when  the  weather  outside  is  shammer 
beat;  and 

And  even  then  when  the  people  push  on  for  a  practical  realiza- 
tion and  learn  not  only  what  fertilizing  crops  and  what  fertilizers- 
in-compound  add  oxygen  and  nitrogen  to  your  greatly  depleted 
soils  in  the  Temperate  Zones — and  do  It;  and  also  what  forms  of 
cultivation  and  fertilizing  will  promote  radigen  in  free  state  and 
radigen  in  compound  in  these  soils  and  in  your  growing  foods 
therein — and  do  them  as  we  have  already  demonstrated  with  ample 
experiments,  then  you  will  raise  the  same  foods  which  you  are  now 
raising,  but  far  more  delicious  and  pleasing  to  the  taste,  and  a 
hundred  times  more  healthy  to  your  bodies. 

We  have  conducttKl  these  demonstrations  through  enough  sea- 
sons to  now  announce  positive  success  In  producing  wonderfully 
Improved  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  fruits,  eating  corn  and  corn  for 
meal,  and  It  will  produce  a  new-substance  wheat  which  will  make  a 
sensationally  Improved  flour  for  the  breadstuff  of  the  human  race. 
These  are  not  theoretical  claims.  We  have  experimented  and 
proven  it  We  offer  ourself  to  the  Government  and  to  the  people 
to  show  this  to  all  others.     If  practical  trials  do  not  result  fully 


as  we  here  report,  we  will  publish  a  retraction  to  the  public.  If 
It  Is  as  we  claim,  we  ask  the  world  to  adopt  it  fully,  for  the  im- 
proved health  of  the  world. 

As    to   whether   thi.s  great   original    active   element   of   radigen 
occurring   in   free   state   in   the   atmosphere   occurs   in   compound 
in   any   of   the   rocks   of   the   earth's   crust  and   in   large    enough 
quantities  for  the  worlds  use  as  a  fertilizing  agent  to  all  depleU-d 
soils    we    find    that    the    great    and    extensive    limestone    deposits 
here  in  my  home  State  of  Kentucky,  and  found  In  some  few  other 
places    are   its  only  sources  in  the  world  s  rocks.     And   the   fact 
that  this  limestone  will  put  that  wonderful  Igniting  and  energiz- 
ing sun's  element  into  depleted  soils;   that  it  adds  the  imperative 
sweetening   and   purifying   qualities   of    the   sun   when   limestone 
Is  added  to  sour  or  acid  soils;   that  It  is  the  soil  conditioner  for 
glowing  leguminous  crops  for  adding  nitrogen  which  most  soils 
seriously   need,  and  which  all  poor  soils  must  first  have,  that   it 
adds   the  absolutely   required   calcium    which    most    soils   are    de- 
ficient in:   and  that  it  acts  as  a  freeing  agent  in  freeing  all  the 
other  needed  minerals  in  the  soils  so  that  they  can  be  taken  up 
in   the   growing   process   for   perfect -health   foods:    because   of   all 
of  this,   history  will  record  of  this  marvelous  limestone,  that   all 
Its   great    hills    and    deposits    are    worth    a    mllllonfold    mere    for 
Improving  the  growing  foods  and  health  of  our  human  race,  and 
producing  a  new-health  race,  than  if  all  our  limestone  were  acres 
and  hills  of  solid  gold. 

Respectfully  offering  the  above  account  of  my  discovery  of  the 
orielnal  active  element  of  radigen  occurring  in  free  state  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  expressing  my  deep  appreciation  for  your  es- 
teemed United  States  Departm.ent  of  Agricultures  kind  offer  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  scientists  in  Washington.  I  now  have 
the  hnnor  to  hand  ycu  this  paper  containing  a  full  account  thereof; 
which  I  do  in  my  most  humble  spirit  of  faithfulness  to  God,  to  our 
country  and  people,  and  to  mankind  of  all  nations. 

Noel  G.mnes, 
President,  American  Flag  Movement. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1939 


COMMENCEMENT     ADDRESS     BY     FATHER     EDNfUND     WALSH. 
VICE   PRESIDENT  OP   GEORGETOWN    UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  have  heretofore  placed  in 
the  Record  the  addresses  made  by  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
the  Honorable  Frank  Murphy,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Eleventh 
Session  of  the  National  Police  Academy  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  on  July  8.  1939.  when  the  exercises 
were  held  in  this  city  at  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Dapartment 
of  Justice. 

The  principal  speaker  upon  that  occasion  was  Father 
Edmund  A.  Walsh,  vice  president  of  Georgetown  University. 

The  motto  of  the  F.  B.  I.  is  "Fidelity.  Bravery,  and 
Integrity."  As  an  inspiration  to  add  determination  to  the 
graduates  and  all  others  engaged  in  law  enforcement  to  live 
true  to  this  motto,  the  commencement  address  of  Father 
Walsh  was  most  fitting.  He  delivered  an  address  to  the 
graduates  that  was  not  only  eloquent  and  convincing,  but 
was  unusually  appropriate  and  contained  such  fine  counsel 
and  advice,  both  to  peace  oflQcers  throughout  America  and 
the  general  public.  I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  make  it  a  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  have 
a  wider  circulation,  and  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  bring 
about  better  law  enforcement  and  a  better  understanding 
between  police  and  public. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Hoover.  Dr.  McCartney,  distinguished  guests,  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  and  friends,  may  I  at  the  outset  express  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  the  deep  appreeiation  I 
feel  fcT  being  pemmtted  to  be  associated  with  yovi  today  and 
throughout  the  other  years  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  mentioned  in  that 
most  admirable.  Intelligent,  and  successful  campaign  which  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inve.-;tlgation  has  been  waging  these  latter  years 
against  crime  anU  criminality  in  these  United  States. 
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The  results  of  that  experiment  are  now  apparent.  The  achieve- 
ment of  solidarity,  of  understanding,  and  of  whole-hearted  cooper- 
ation between  the  Federal,  the  State,  municipal,  and  county  gov- 
ernments, as  manifested  in  the  success  and  'n  the  very  practical 
fruits  of  this  academy — all  that  put  together  constitutes,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  significant  demonstrations  In  cur  time 
and  one  of  the  most  significant  Interpretations  of  the  meaning  of 
representative  democracy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  Important  stages 
of  progress  in  the  evolution  of  the  American  plan.  I  submit,  in 
recent  generations. 

If  you  analyze  it.  you  will  see  why  I  place  such  Insistence  \ipon 
that  aspect.  Representing,  as  you  do,  many  police  jurisdictions 
and  many  of  the  political  subdivisions  of  this  great  land  of  ours, 
ycu  assemble  here  irom  year  to  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  in  your  part  of  the  world  by  increasing  your 
own  personal  and  your  collective  efficiency  in  that  field  of  law  en- 
forcement and  crime  detection  and  prevention.  New  that  has  not 
only  a  professional  significance  but  a  national  significance,  a  sig- 
nificance in  the  field  of  political  science  and  in  the  organization  of 
our  Government.  I  am  confident,  then,  that  I  express  the  gratitude 
cf  the  citizenry  of  this  land  when  I  thank  the  Attorney  General. 
Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Clegg.  and  all  the  cooperating  personnel  of  the 
Bureau,  as  well  as  you  yourselves,  for  the  distinsuished  public 
service  which  all  are  rendering  on  the  firing  line  ol  this  unending 
warfare  between  the  principles  cf  authority  and  the  principles  of 
spiritual  revolt,  which  is  crime.  Men  are  breathing  more  easily  In 
their  homes  the.se  days;  women  are  le.'5s  fearful  of  their  beloved 
>oung;  and  children  are  walking  safer  in  tneir  Innocence  and  In 
their  helplessness  since  the  strong  arm  of  this  combination  of 
chosen  men  from  all  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  spread  over  them. 

As  the  Constitutional  Convention  In  the  year  1787  brought 
union  out  of  the  disunion  that  was  then  thnatening  with  dis- 
integration the  newly  won  freedom  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
there  was  a  drift  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  toward  d:siniegiation 
due  to  lack  of  union,  so  this  united  front  in  1939  of  48  States, 
with  the  Federal  authorities,  has  expressed  and  reduced  the  ^heory 
of  Federalism  to  one  of  Its  most  practical  expressions.  And  not 
only  that,  but  It  has  checked  and  has  reduced  that  socird  menace 
which  had  elevated  us  In  previous  years  to  the  humiliating  ore- 
eminence  of  being  the  most  crime-ridden  country  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  family  of  nations.  Tliat  reproach  in  latter 
years  has  been  frankly  faced  and  has  been  courageously  met.  It 
has  been  attacked  through  organized  and  cooperative  counter- 
attack. Consequently,  the  battle  against  organized  crime  has  been 
won  through  organized  justice. 

But  those  of  us  who  work  in  organizational  atmospheres,  as  I 
do,  have  learned  over  a  long  pencd  of  years  what  cxpt-rlcnce 
has  confirmed  in  this  case.  Let  us  never  forget  that  no  organiza- 
tion is  .stronger  than  the  links  In  the  chain  which  binds  the 
Individual  unit  to  the  directing  head,  no  matter  who  or  what  it 
may  be.  The  Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Hoover  here.  In  their 
position  of  centralized  responsibility,  will  be  impotent;  their 
program,  no  matter  how  enlightened  and  inspired,  will  be  frus- 
trated; and  their  labors,  no  matter  how  heroic  and  devoted,  will 
be  absolutely  sterilized  and  nullified  if  they  cannot  rely  absolutely 
and  in  every  moment  upon  the  loyalty,  upon  the  absolute 
Incorruptibility,  and  upon  the  initiative  and  the  coordinated 
teamwork  of  every  Individual  officer  and  every  agent  In  the  field. 
That  is  the  basis  of  faith  and  trust,  and  the  moment  that  basis 
of  utter  incorruptibility,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  weak- 
ened in  the  United  States,  then  your  enemies  will  have  achieved  a 
much  more  important  victory  than  the  .slaying  and  the  adding  of 
nny  other  number  of  names  to  that  tablet  In  this  Bureau.  That 
corruption,  no  matter  where  found.  Is  a  greater  wound  to  the 
thining  white  radiance  of  Justice  than  is  any  frontal  attack  of 
the  criminally  inclined. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  to  me,  as  a  layman  In  this  profession, 
a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  reiterate  and  to  confirm  and  to  support 
wholly  what  the  Attorney  General  has  touched  upon  and  what 
Mr.  Hoover  has  dissertated;  namely,  that  rightly  and  truly  must 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  be  kept  absolutely  above  and 
superior  to  party  lines.  It  must  continue  to  be  detached  from 
the  pressure  of  domestic  politics  because  only  In  that  independ- 
ence and  onenes.s  of  vision  and  objective  can  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  like  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  continue  to  function 
es  the  front  line  of  national  defense  for  all  the  people,  all  the 
States,  all  the  municipalities,  all  the  counties,  and  all  the 
parishes,  for  the  people,  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  and 
iiol  for  any  one  party. 

I  therefore — and  I  am  sure  that  my  esteemed  and  beloved  col- 
league in  this  city.  Dr.  McCartney,  would  Join  with  me — for  one 
pledge  myself  to  resist  publicly,  openly,  and  with  every  power  at 
my  disposal,  any  attempt  to  weaken  the  lnd?pendence  and  the 
political  autonomy  of  the  E>epartment  of  Justice,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  Join  with  me  all  over  the  country  if  you  see  any  indica- 
tions of  it.  from  no  matter  what  source  it  appears.  I  say  that  with 
considerable  feeling,  because,  having  lived  here  In  the  city  of 
Washington  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  seen  a  great 
turn-over  In  personnel,  and  I  have  .seen  the  tremendous  waste,  both 
of  men.  money,  intelligence,  genius,  and  of  human  energy  in  that 
perpetual  beginning  over  and  over  and  over  again,  in  the  retracing 
of  steps  that  had  already  been  taken,  of  systems  already  well  set 
up  and  confidence  already  well  Inspired  by  men  who  then,  through 


the  whim  of  rome  Inferior  mind,  are  obliged  to  turn  over  that 
delicate  machinery  to  someone  of  absolutely  no  experience,  but 
to  pay  a  political  debt. 

I  may  say  this  possibly  with  more  emphasis  than  the  Attorney 
General  might  think  it  prudent  to  Indulge  in.  because  we  who  are 
permanent  residents  of  the  District,  like  Dr.  McCartney  and  my- 
self— we  don't  belong  to  any  political  party  We.  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  the  disenfranchised  of  the  United  States — we. 
l:ke  the  American  Indian,  we  maintain — are  the  only  real  Ameri- 
cans left.  I  Laughter.]  Because  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  belosig 
to  either  political  party,  because  neither  political  party  has  thought 
us  Important  enough  to  enfranchise  us — therefore  the  half  million 
of  us  remain  outside  of  party  afflllations— I  believe  that  your  per- 
manent, not  your  transient  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
ought  to  be  capable  of  looking  at  great  national  Issues  directly. 

It  is  inherent  to  the  blparty  system,  and  quite  legitimate,  that 
a  member  thereof,  or  an  official,  is  bound  to  look  two  ways  before 
voting  once.  He  is  bound  to  look  at  the  Issue  in  Itivelf  and 
through  loyalty  and  a  quite  legitimate  historical  psychology,  he 
mu.'it  also  look  at  what  does  the  party  platfcrm  hold.  Now  fre- 
quently there  is  a  considerable  divergence  In  the  merits,  and  It 
is  the  attempt  to  maintain  that  wide  angle  of  vision  that  has 
caused  so  much  moral  astigmatism  in  high  places.  [Laughter.) 
It  is  a  tremendous  strain  on  the  eyes. 

We  \:i  this  city,  not  being  members  of  parties,  can  lock  straight 
at  the  issue.  I  drn't  imagine  that  that  would  be  entirely  under- 
standable to  everyone.  In  fact  not  long  ago  I  was  giving  an 
address  out  In  Kansas  and  I  broached  that  point  of  view  because 
ycu  cannot  these  days  mention  any  great  public  Issue  without 
getting  on  very  thin  ice.  And,  of  course,  a  man  in  the  front  row 
leaned  over  and  said  to  his  neighbor  In  one  of  tho«e  stage  whispers 
meant  only  for  him  but  which  went  throvJgh  the  whole  hall,  "I 
wonder  if  he  Is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat."     | Laughter.) 

I  was  able  to  itssure  him  tliat  I  was  neither  because  of  that 
statutory  inhibition  en  me.  and  I  explained  that  we  in  the 
District  can  achieve  by  law  and  necessity  what  the  Non-Partisan 
League  attempts  to  achieve  by  art.  | Laughter. |  But  that  didnt 
satisfy  my  good  friend,  and  in  the  free  time  of  the  open  ques- 
tioning afterward,  he  said.  "Now  that  Is  all  right,  but  from  what 
part  of  the  country  do  you  come?  Where  were  you  born?"  When 
I  admitted  that  I  was  born  in  Bopton.  he  said,  "Ah.  then  you 
have  a  slight  Democratic  tinge."  |  Laughter.  |  I  had  to  admit 
that,  but  explained  tliat  removing  to  the  District  very  very  earlv. 
that  had  been  polarized;  the  light  had  been  straightened  out. 
(Laughter.)  But  I  did  admit  to  him  something,  and  those  of  us 
who  have  some  experience  of  Boston  traditions — anc)  I  know  some 
here  have — will  understand  what  I  mean. 

There  was  a  tradition,  however,  among  our  elders  which  ran 
something  like  this.  I  reccUcct  one  of  my  elders  saying.  "I  don't 
want  to  interfere  v.ith  your  political  thought  in  the  future.  How- 
ever," he  said,  "note,  boy,  that  If  the  Republican  Paity  ever 
nominated  an  archangel,  b  it  If  the  Democrats  In  a  regular  con- 
vention— "  and  I  didn't  know  until  later  what  he  meant  by 
that — "if  the  Democrats  nominated  In  a  regul.ir  convention  the 
devil  himself  against  this  licpublican  archangel,  well"  he  said, 
"God  help  you.  But  I  don't  know  what  else  you  can  do." 
(Laughter.) 

Being  scrlpturally  inclined,  thl.'s  grandfather  of  mine  then  said. 
"Son.  avert  thine  eyes  and  vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket  and 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may."  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
But  he  used  to  say,  in  all  seriousness,  "Then  go  swiftly  to  the 
priest  and  confess  thine  Iniquity."  (Laughter.)  But  he  u.sed  to 
add  as  a  sort  of  coda  to  this  symphony,  "Don't  go  'till  after 
election  day."  ( Laughter.  (  "Because."  he  said,  "If  I  know  the 
Boston  clergjTnen,  I  think  they  will  have  some  difficulties  of  their 
own." 

Consequently,  I  say  that  merely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
here  who  live  in  the  District  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
observe  the  growing  Importance  of  this  cooperation  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government.  Reverting  to  my  analogy.  I 
consld«"r  that  In  this  sphere  of  cooperation  In  the  police  power, 
this  development  of  the  last  3  or  4  years  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  in  many  generations  toward  a  practical  and  a 
reasonable  and  an  American  way  of  working  out  representative 
democracy.  It  Is  a  great  step  forward,  and  I  am  siue  there  are 
still  greater  steps  to  be  taken. 

Now  you  are  beginning  what  Mr  Hoover  has  well  described  as 
the  second  phase  of  your  more  enlightened  career  as  law-enforce- 
ment officers  at  a  period  of  the  wor'.d  that  is  characterized  by  events 
that  have  been  condensed  Into  20  years,  but  which  normally  would 
have  been  spread  over -a  lifetime  of  change.  But  under  our  own 
eyes  and  In  our  own  time  social  changes,  radically  new  forms  of 
government,  and  challenges  toward  existing  Institutions  have  taken 
place  with  a  dizzying  rapidity.  In  fact,  it  is  the  very  fabric  ^X 
civilization  that  is  being  subjected  to  question  these  days,  and 
what  Is  being  asked  Is  Its  very  ability  to  endure. 

Now  there  Is  a  social  consequence  of  those  broad,  major  world- 
wide political  movements.  The  reflex  of  this  outward  disequilibrium 
in  the  international  and  In  the  intellectual  sphere  has  a  repercus- 
sion in  the  form  of  inner  social  demoralization  and  confused  think- 
ing, and  frequently  a  loss  of  sight  of  final  objectives  and — and  here 
is  your  function;  here  is  the  point  where  you  come  into  the  great 
world  picture — it  has  resulted  In  the  rising  of  much  human  scum 
to  the  surface  of  these  troubled  waters.  Whether  the  scum  rises 
to  the  surface  when  the  sea  and  when  the  lake  is  disturbed.  It  Is 
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always  there  But  it  Is  In  socially  disturbed  conditions  that  this 
reflex  takes  place  in  the  individual  and  you  have  these  distressing 
crime  waves,  and  the  outbreak  of  organized  crune  that  has  made 
In  the  past  such  a  disagreeable  history  for  us. 

Now  It  is  not  the  Incidents  of  crime,  or  even  the  magnitude  that 
has  appealed  with  its  slgniflcance  to  the  social  historian  during  the  ; 
last  decade,  but  it  is  the  quality  of  the  mind  behind  the  crime^he 
onranlzed  maliciousness  of  intelligent,  organized  criminality.  That 
magnitude  and  that  ingenious  but  perverse  diversity  are  no  mystery 
to  the  cand:d  social  dlagnobtlclan  Pew  men.  I  firmly  believe,  come 
to  ereat  crime  or  become  hardened  criminals  suddenly  and  without 
a  case  history,  and  I  think  your  flies  in  the  F.  B.  I.  will  bear  me 
out  on  that  To  put  It  another  way.  trees  always  fall  on  their  lean- 
ing side  We  feci  these  public  stirrings  and  this  magnitude,  this 
quahty.  this  ghastly  quality  of  organized  crime  In  recent  years  be- 
cause of  certain  weaknesses  in  our  national  development.  j 

I  know  that  others,  much  more  competent  from  the  point  of  view 
of  technical  information,  have  taken  you  through  the  various  fields 
of  crime  detection,  crime  prevention,  evidence,  and  all  the  physical 
paraphernalia  and  equipment  necessary  for  your  profession.  Con- 
sequently. I  am  merely  going  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  in  this 
second  part  of  my  address,  on  the  causes,  on  the  breeding  p!a<"es 
of  cnme  on  the  human  passions  and  the  emotions  that  antedate 
the  external  commission,  but  which,  If  removed  or  If  held,  will 
greatly  reduce  the  external  manifestation  of  crime. 

In  a  word  I  beg  to  Invite  vour  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
spiritual  the  psychological  and  the  moral  antecedents  of  the 
criminality  that  has  so  appalled  the  American  community  during 
the  last  10  years,  t.ut  which,  happily,  has  now  been  controlled  and 
stopped  m  Its  previously  destructive  advance  due  to  the  orj^aniza- 
tlon  and  to  the  Intelligence  of  which  you  have  been  made  par- 
ticipants and  Inheritors. 

The  social,  the  economic,  and  the  political  development  of  these 
United  States,  over  100  years,  was  determined  and  shaped  In  a 
certain  direction  which  finally  led  to  a  tremendously  important 
debacle.  The  economic  life  of  this  country  throu^^h  t^.at  100 
years  after  the  first  Impulse  of  the  industrial  revolution — th.it  life, 
1  say— was  determined,  the  direction  was  chosen  by  men  and 
pilots  who  had  a  l)etter  sense  of  speed  and  motion  than  they  did 
of  direction.  Particularly  In  the  last  quarter,  they  were  neither 
intellectually  nor  spiritually  In  control  of  the  very  complicated 
social  and  economic  and  financial  machine  which  they  had  sot  up. 
As  a  result,  we  In  this  day  and  generation  are  living  through 
what  I  am  convinced  tliat  historians  of  future  ages  will  describe 
as  one  of  the  Interludes  between  two  great  periods  of  human 
history.  One  of  those  periods  began  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
era  In  1815,  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  a  new  phase  set  In, 
In  world  history,  and  It  continued  roughly  for  100  years  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  The  remaking  of  the  map  of  Europe 
at  that  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  rise  of  the  American  republics 
was  followed  by  a  fascination  which  we  are  accustomed  to  describe 
as  the  machine   age. 

Now.  please  understand,  I  am  far  from  denying  the  advantages 
and  the  contributions  of  that  machine  age  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  The  material  inventions  and  the  £id vantages  that 
It  has  showered  upon  us.  I  would  not  willingly  forego,  and  the 
load  that  the  machine  achievement  has  taken  off  the  back  of 
poor,  sweating  humanity  needs  neither  defense  nor  explanation. 
The  question  is  really  one  of  emphasis,  and  the  answer.  In  my 
judgment,  will  show  that  the  body  of  mankind,  though  It  profited 
enormously,  profited  far  more  than  his  spirit,  as  was  said  here 
today.  There  was  a  lack  of  proportion  which  finally  led  to 
disaster. 

False  values  were  created  in  that  universal  worship  of  me- 
chanical achievements,  and  a  softening  of  the  moral  fiber  accom- 
panied the  softening  of  the  roadbed  over  which  humanity  was 
proceeding.  That  industrial  revolution,  of  which  we  saw  the 
climax  in  1929.  ushered  in  mastery  of  production,  but  ushered 
out  the  production  of  abidhig  and  permanent  spiritual  master- 
pieces. It  developed  the  proportion  of  all  our  senses,  but  It 
killed  the  sense  of  proportion.  The  age  of  electricity  has  yet  to 
jeveal  a  classic  comparable  to  Dante.  Michelangelo,  and  Shake- 
speare, who  composed  Immortally  by  the  aid  of  two  flickering 
tallow  candles,  without  any  benefit  of  frigldaires  or  mauve  bath- 
rooms that  rivaled  the  baths  of  Catacella  with  their  reflecting 
and  disconcerting  mirrors.     |  Laughter.  | 

That  hundred  years  of  the  machine  inclination  cultivated  a 
■pint  of  things,  but  I  ask.  Did  it  discourage  the  things  of  tha 
spirit?  It  standardized  and  it  scattered  libraries,  but  I  raise  the 
question.  Did  u  increase  or  diminish  the  Intellectual  value  of  the 
books  upon  the  multifarious  shelves  of  these  libraries?  It  exalted 
the  natural  sciences,  but  did  it  not  corrupt  the  art  of  living 
naturally?  It  multiplied  devices  to  save  both  time  and  human 
exertion,  and  then  what  did  we  do  with  all  those  sal\-aged  kilowatt- 
hours  except  to  rush  Jazzily  to  nervous  prostration.  I  Laughter.) 
Out  in  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  or  up  there  In  Muldoon's  Sani- 
tarium for  tired  businessmen.  I  have  seen  them  sitting  on  the 
piazza  rocking  back  and  forth,  with  the  blood  pressure  mounting 
every  day  and  merely  looking  at  a  timetable  as  to  when  they 
could  get  back  to  New  York  to  begin  all  over  again.  Think  of 
the  median  line  in  the  mortality  rate  of  American  men  of  busi- 
ness— too  young,  burned  out,  i  have  often  thought,  looking  at 
tbose  men — not  that  I  was  confined  there  mvself  for  those  pur- 
poses, but  I  have  frequently  visited  the  sanitarium,  where  we  go 
for  general  check  up — if  ever  I  were  asked  to  pick  out  a  symbol 
of  American  life,  some  one?  thing,  for  example,  such  a.s  the  samovar 
lor  tbe  Russian.  I  thmk  that  I  wotUd  choose  the  rocking  chair. 


Why?  Because  It  Is  a  device  by  which  you  can  always  keep  In 
motion  while  remaining  In  the  same  place.  [Laughter  1  And  this 
urge  and  this  launching  of  the  energies  in  any  direction  whatso- 
ever, that  has  been  the  besetting  sin  of  the  last  100  years  in 
which  many  men.  as  you  know,  as  one  of  the  classicists  put  it, 
rushed  violently  into  the  open  air.  leaped  upon  his  horse,  and 
dashed  off  In  all  directions.     | Laughter.] 

Well,  let  us  continue  this  analysis.  That  spirit  of  mere  speed 
and  mere  achievement,  which  was  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  tre- 
mendous driving  genius  of  the  American  people,  what  did  It  do 
next?  It  then  outlawed  nature's  way  of  dealing  with  the  juice  of 
grapes,  and  in  their  place  sowed  dragons  teeth  that  spawned  that 
vicious  undervi'orld  of  lawlessness,  assassination,  and  racketeering. 
It  has  popularized  education,  but  I  raise  the  question  If  it  has 
not  diminished  the  number  of  the  truly  educated  by  substituting 
Information  for  wisdom — and  they  are  not  the  same  thing.  It  then 
Invented  the  time  clock  for  checking  hours  of  labor  and  Ptlfled 
the  spontaneity  and  the  pride  hi  craftsmanship  that  dotted  Europe 
with  Gothic  cathedrals  which  are  still  the  despair  of  architects 
with  all  of  our  modern  implementation.  And  then.  alas,  that 
spirit  of  mere  motion,  remember,  without  control  and  direction, 
that  spirit  Invaded  my  own  professional  field  of  education.  The 
horror  came  into  the  universities  under  the  name  of  what  we 
call  the  credit  system,  under  which  I  am  sure  many  of  you  have 
suffered  only  to  laud  the  credit  of  academic  degree?  when  they 
are  comuuted  so  exclusively  In  that  mysterious  unit  called  a 
semester-hour,  which  Is  trying  to  get  the  fingerprint  of  the  soul. 
(L.iuf'hter.l  .       ,     *.  _ 

It  diminished  humanism.  This  spirit  of  the  pure  mechanization 
of  civilization  then  displaced  humanism  from  academic  halls  and 
Installed  a  cafeteria  of  bizarre  elective  studies,  which  produced  a 
generation  of  students  characterized  by  broad  superficiality  but  by 
very  shallow  wisdom.  You  know  wool  wears,  even  though  shoddy 
does  shine.  I  have  often  thought,  as  I  have  had  to  admit  each 
year  new  students  Into  our  educational  system,  and  have  inwardly 
raged  at  the  artificiality  of  attempting  to  estimate  a  man's  worth 
by  the«;e  units  called  a  semester-hour,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  Socrates 
and  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  Atticus  and  Shakespeare  or  Bacon  ever 
entc-ed  Into  a  modern  dean's  office  he'd  be  routed  off  the  campus, 
because  he  certainly  couldn't  show  16  standard  units.  In  a  word, 
this  particular  age  not  only  seduced  the  mind  of  men  to  mere  pro- 
ductlvitv  of  exchangeable  commodities  but  it  also  seduced  education 
from  the  production  of  leaders  to  leadership  in  production.  And 
frequently.  I  understand,  as  Mr.  Dooley  might  say,  It  attempts  to 
corner  the  market. 

Too  often  this  spirit  transformed  college  presidents  from  scholars 
to  go-getters  of  endowments  and  reduced  deans  to  the  status — ■ 
Instead  of  being  friends  and  scholars  and  counselors  of  youth, 
this  spirit — and  I  say  this  with  considerable  feeling,  becau-se  I  have 
suffered  from  it  personally — simply  reduced  them  often  to  the 
status  of  referees  of  eligibility  contests  for  the  athletic  part  of  the 
university:  and  made  the  dean.  Instead  of  being  thLs  counselor  to 
youth  that  he  used  to  be,  a  mere  overseer  of  modern  filing  systems. 
The  age  then  went  further  within  the  last  10  years.  It  banished 
all  the  free-lance  minstrels  and  troubadours  of  the  world.  I  suppose, 
under  the  vagrancy  act.  [Laughter.]  And  substituted  what?  The 
I  scratchy  w'nlne  of  phonographic  disks  and  the  howling  of  midnight 
j  radios.  You  know,  as  you  realize  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  world, 
the  ether.  Is  now  stricken  north,  south,  east,  and  west  by  a 
cacophony  of  Jitterbugs.  It  must.  I  think,  give  value  and  a  great 
deal  of  credibility  to  that  statement  of  Mr.  Chesterton  before  he 
died  about  the  radio — that  In  addition  to  all  its  advantages,  he  said, 
"the  crushing  thing  Ls  that  radio,  allowing  everybody  to  speak  at 
any  place  and  at  any  time,  had  to  come  at  a  time  in  the  history  ot 
the  world  when  nobody  had  anything  to  say."     (Laughter.] 

In  a  word,  this  particular  era.  the  era  of  the  triumph  of  the 
pure  mechanically  productive  mind  for  a  hundred  years,  prom- 
ised a  socially  hygienic  mlllenium.  And  what  did  it  produce  at 
the  end?  It  sired  as  its  fir.st  progeny  the  moral  sterility  of  bol- 
shevism.  Because  I  maintain  that  bolshevlsm  and  communism 
is  the  child — the  illegitimate  child.  If  you  will — of  a  runaway 
capitalism;  and  the  offspring  Is  now  laid  upon  the  doorsteps  of 
Wall  and  Threadneedle  Streets  to  annoy  the  baronets.  It  is  a 
direct  descendant.  Because,  seeing  what  the  exaggerated  capi- 
talist had  done  when  he  was  In  control,  then  the  Communist  said, 
and  the  Ideologists  of  Lenin's  time  said:  "Why.  the  villainy  you 
teach  me  I  will  execute,  and  it  will  go  hard,  but  I  will  better  the 
instruction."  And  they  did,  with  the  result  that  within  a  few 
short  years  this  world  was  divided  Into  two  ideological  camps, 
communism  on  the  one  side  and  the  antitoxin.  Its  reaction,  fas- 
cism, on  the  other:  and  we.  not  partners  to  this  great  dispute, 
nevertheless  find  that  that  Issue  is  now  so  vital  in  the  United 
States  that  governmental  action  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
subversive  and  secret  activities  of  both  these  great  disputants, 
mind  you.  in  a  quarrel  of  which  we  were  not  a  part.  But  little 
by  little  these  great  Issues  have  Infiltrated  into  the  United  States 
and  we  can  no  longer  Ignore  them. 

Now.  how  did  that  affect  the  mind  of  the  criminally  Inclined? 
Why.  very  clearly.  The  criminals  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  seeing  what  the  blsrwlgs  had  done,  decided  them- 
selves to  move  into  that  very  fruitful  territory  and,  as  they  would 
put  it.  "to  get  theirs."  And  so  you  will  find  that  the  unholy  lust  for 
gold,  manifesting  itself,  as  It  did,  in  very  respectable  quarters, 
brought  about  a  most  unsocial  reaction  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  witnessed  It.  because  gold,  together  with  lust — I  mean  the 
lust  of  the  flesh  —Is  the  source  of  most  of  the  cnme  and  most  of 
the  sin  in  the  world. 
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And  so  It  worked  out  this  way.  The  public  greed  of  licensed 
money  changers,  of  certain  unscruptilous  bankers,  aind  legally  in- 
corporated buccaneers  furnished,  alas,  a  very  precious  precedent 
and  example  for  the  underworld,  whose  criminal  methods  lacked 
only  legality  and  the  comfort  of  a  respectable  office  address.  They 
saw  what  the  others  had  done  In  high  places.  They  saw  that  they 
had  plundered  through  legal  loopholes,  and  so  they  determined 
to  plunder,  too,  but  at  the  end  of  a  sawed-off  shotgun.  But  the 
motivation  and  the  objective  were  the  same — other  people's 
money.  They  simply  stalked  their  prey  by  different  paths,  by 
night.  The  others  stalked  It  openly  In  limousines,  protected  by 
entourages  of  '-^ry  high-powered  and  highly  paid  legal  staffs. 
Frequently,  it  was  a  question  of  address,  whether  in  the  Loop  or 
on  Michigan  Boulevard. 

When  greed  therefore.  In  high  places  c*)erated  through  bucket 
shops,  fraudulent  investment  trusts,  price  pegging,  rigging  the 
market,  closed  pools,  short  selling,  and  the  dumping  of  worthless 
securities  on  unsuspecting  clienU.  why.  of  course,  crime  In  low 
places  retaliated — retaliated  in  the  language  which  they  under- 
stood and  with  the  weapons  which  they  controlled;  namely,  rack- 
eteering, assassination,  kidnaping,  extortion,  bootlegging,  corrup- 
tion of  public  officials  and  the  suborning  of  Juries,  and  the  intimi- 
dation of  public  pro.secutors  by  mobilizing  a  flock  of  unscrupulous 
criminal  lawyers  skilled  in  paralyzing  the  nerves  of  Judges,  wit- 
nesses, and  those  same  prosecutors.  Now.  mind.  I  am  not  palliat- 
ing the  guilt  of  the  underworld.  I  am  merely  analyzing  the 
genesis  of  much  of  the  crime  that  shocked  this  community  in 
recent  years.  Criminals  were  created  by  the  examples  and  by  the 
opportunities  flaunted  in  their  very  faces,  and  they  determined  to 
have  their  share  In  the  prevailine;  orgy  of  extravagance.  Now 
that  Is  a  social  crime  and  that  is  the  problem  that  you  are  faced 
with. 

Con.sequently.  the  police  function  In  modern  times  is  not  a 
question  of  the  m.ere  detection  of  petty  criminals  or  those  who 
obstruct  traffic  or  petty  larceny,  but  you  arc  members  now  of  an 
organized  reaction  against  a  great  historic  error.  We  are  suffering 
In  this  day  and  gencatlon  from  the  tragic  errors  of  the  past,  and 
so  much  of  It  was  caused  by  greed. 

In  one  of  the  hours  that  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  have  with  these 
classes  during  the  course  of  the  academy.  I  remember  that  I 
submit  to  them  at  one  point  that  most  crime,  if  you  analyze  100 
cases,  you  will  find  can  be  broken  down  to  one  or  another  of 
these  motives:  Either  to  greed,  revenge,  or  fear,  or  fear  of  some- 
thing that  you  have  and  may  lose,  or  fear  of  something  that  you 
have  not  got.  or  to  sex,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  crime  can 
be  broken  down  in  its  motivation,  and  I  maintain  that  the  moti- 
vation of  crime  during  the  last  20  years  Is  reducible  precisely  to 
the  one  word,  "gold" — money,  and  the  things  that  money  can 
buy;  and  that  the  criminal  was  encouraged  in  that  by  what  he 
saw  in  high  places:  and  that  consequently  the  police  function 
In  this  day  and  generation  Is  quite  different  from  what  It  was  in 
the  past.  And  therefore  the  building  up  of  chaacter  and  the 
undoing  of  the  errors  of  the  past  Is  the  responsibility  of  society, 
and  you  have  the  right  to  expect  that  society  will  cooperate  with 
you  in  doing  that. 

If  we  are  to  rely  only  upon  the  physical  means  of  crime  detec- 
tion and  crime  prevention,  you  are  not  laying  the  ax  to  the  roots 
of  the  evil  because  It  will  flourish  again  once  your  back  is  turned. 
If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  is  the  ascent  of  education  to  moral 
integrity,  I  would  say,  instruction,  information,  knowledge,  wis- 
dom, character.  That  Is  the  ascending  hierarchy  of  the  faculties 
of  man.  Many  people  mistake  mere  Information  and  instruction 
for  education,  which  it  is  not;  and  certainly,  it  is  not  wisdom; 
and  very  rarely  does  such  education  evolve  in  character.  Char- 
acter, therefore,  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  a  regenerated 
and  a  chastened  society  must  achieve  in  the  minds  of  its  fellow 
men  In  these  days. 

The  church,  for  which  Dr.  McCartney  has  spoken  today  In 
offering  his  invocation,  and  in  which  I  participate  too.  though 
more  in  the  field  of  education,  has  learned  its  best  sociology  and 
Its  most  practical  psychology  across  many  centuries  in  close  con- 
tact with  human  nature  in  the  raw.  That  church  knows  that 
Its  conclusions  are  fortified  by  19  centuries  of  contact  of  that 
kind  with  human  nature.  In  the  face  of  changed  externahtles, 
the  church  Is  sometimes  accused  of  being  Intransigent,  but  It  Is 
Intransigent  because  It  knows  and  keeps  Its  Intranslgency  intact 
because  of  testimony  of  many  disillusioned  derelicts  and  from 
many  expiring  gasps  of  millions  of  bro'^en  men  who  feel  no  fur- 
ther need  on  their  deathbed  to  be  reticent. 

The  police  officer,  the  clergyman,  and  the  doctor  often  meet 
around  the  deathbed  of  dying  humanity.  The  lawyer  comes  a 
little  later  for  other  purposes.  | Laughter.)  But  the  three  that 
I  have  mentioned  have  a  very  clo.se  knowledge  of  human  nature 
In  its  unguarded  and  its  frankest  moments,  and  they  know  where 
a  headlong  worship  of  brute  matter  alwa\s  leads,  what  Caesars  a 
chauvinistic  worship  of  the  state  will  breed,  and  where  reckless 
rushing  passion  always  leads.  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  spiritual 
cnce  in  the  laboratory  of  human  conduct,  and  the  pity  of  It  all 
Is  that  pride  disdained  to  accept  her  findings  until  the  wrath 
of  a  self -provoked  chastisement  descended  upon  us  all  in  the 
late  fall  of   1929. 

It  Is  to  return  mankind  to  acceptance  of  these  unchanging 
verities  that  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  community  must  mobilize 
their  every  effort.  The  challenge  is  not  for  religion  and  the 
spiritual  forces  to  lower  their  standards  one  lota  or  to  deviate  In 
the  estimation  of  a  hair  from  the  doctrines  that  they  have  taught 


with  regard  to  this  social  debacle  that  has  come  upon  the  world, 
but  they  must  hold  them  ixjth  unchanged.  Oh,  I  know  that  a 
church  that  preaches  that  doctrine  today  will  be  hated  by  many, 
and  it  may  offend  many  prominent  pew  holders,  but  It  cannot  do 
otherwise  if  It  would  save  its  own  soul  and  the  soul  of  humanity. 
In  a  word.  I  leave  with  you  this  final  epitome,  as  I  look  back  over 
these  past  20  years,  as  to  what  Is  the  obllgaUon  of  the  social  forces 
of  the  community  toward  you  in  your  attempt  to  check  crime. 
It  is  this:  Something  which  I  first  saw  many  years  ago  engraved 
over  the  baptistry  of  the  aesthetic  and  wonderfully  beautiful 
cathedral  at  Rheims  in  France,  There  you  find  a  phrase  which  is 
taken  from  the  life  of  Reml.  archbishop  of  Rheims,  which  he  spoke 
to  Clovls,  King  of  the  Franks,  in  the  year  1496.  when  thU  powerful 
chieftain  renounced  his  idols  and  accepted  the  cross.  So.  too,  that 
same  phrase,  it  seems  to  me.  is  what  the  spiritual  and  the  moral 
forces  of  the  community  must  say  to  a  chastened  civilization  today. 
These  were  the  words:  "Bend  the  neck,  proud  Sicambrlan.  Adore 
what  thou  hast  biuned;  burn  what  thou  hast  adored."     [Applause. J 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OK  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    GERALD  P.  NYE.  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  NyeI,  published  in 
the  July  15  issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  entitled 
"Can  the  United  States  Be  Neutral?  Yes;  if  It  Minds  Its  Own 
Business." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
published  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CAN     THI     UNITED     STATES     BE     NFTUTRAL? YBS;     IT    IT     MINDS     ITS     OWN 

BUSINESS 

(By  Gerald  P,  Nye,  United  States  Senator  from  North  Dakota) 

Looking  at  the  policies  to  alter  the  neutrality  law  from  what- 
ever angle  one  will,  of  necessity  one  must  come  back  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  effort  is  one  of  gaining  larger  power  for  the 
President  to  exercise  In  the  tense  international  field.  To  grant 
this  larger  power  to  the  President,  especially  at  this  time,  la  to 
tiuTi  our  back  upon  and  make  ourselves  blind  to  every  teaching  of 
experience.  The  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  desires  this  power, 
and  desires  to  occupy  the  same  impossible  spot  that  our  country 
has  forced  others  to  occupy  In  the  past,  ought  not  in  the  least 
alter  American  determination  to  avoid  repetition  of  an  experience, 
the  memory  of  which  ought  to  be  constantly  with  us. 

There  is  a  greater  need  today  for  calm,  clear  thinking  about 
our  country's  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world  than  on  any 
other  subject.  In  the  event  that  the  dreaded  second  world  war 
should  come,  what  we  do  now  is  far  more  crucial  than  what  we 
do  after  the  conflict  commences.  If  we  are  to  be  spared  the  agony 
and  devastation  of  participation  in  another  war  the  policies  now 
formulated  will  achieve  that  merciful  end.  If  we  are  to  be 
plimged  into  another  war  it  will  be  likewise  because  of  what  la 
done  now. 

This  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  In  retrospect  by  the  years  from 
1914  to  1917  that  it  should  require  no  argument.  Those  years  are 
a  story  of  a  nation  drifting  Into  deepening  entanglements  with  a 
European  confilct  with  which  it  had  originally  little  direct  concern, 
and  finally  into  that  struggle.  No  single  action  was  responsible 
for  American  Involvement  In  the  World  War.  Rather  it  was  the 
cumulative  force  of  a  long  series  of  day-by-day  actions,  each  estab- 
lishing precedents  for  those  that  were  to  follow  and  each  bringing 
involvement  closer. 

With  that  experience  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  it  Is  amazing  that 
so  many  persons,  in  high  and  low  places,  should  forget  the  lesson 
of  1914  and  1917.  Yet  today  that  lesson  has  been  forgotten  by  the 
very  men  and  women  who  best  should  remember  it.  Steps  are 
being  taken,  policies  are  being  inaugurated,  precedents  established 
today  that  in  large  degree  parallel  the  "road  to  war  '  which  America 
trcKi  only  a  little  more  than  20  years  ago. 

Close  examination  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  our  Chief  Executive 
reveals  a  policy  based  on  the  belief — fallacious  and  erroneous,  in 
my  opinion — that  if  there  is  another  general  war  In  Europe  the 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  in  that  conflict  is  Inevitable;  that 
there  Is  nothing  we  can  do,  no  step  we  can  take,  that  will  save  us 
from  being  sucked  Into  such  a  war.  This  is  a  counsel  of  despair, 
generated  by  emotion  and  hysteria,  without  a  basis  of  fact  or  realis- 
tic appreciation  of  world  affairs. 
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Tt  Is  In  the  accrptance  of  this  beli«?f  that  we  are  asked  to  amend 
the  neutrality  law  to  permit  sale  of  munitions  and  instruments  of 
war  to  belligerent  nations.  It  ia  on  the  acceptance  of  this  belief 
that  there  is  predicated  the  contention  that  Amprica  must  give  aid 
and  support  to  the  democracies  of  Europe  in  difficulties  with  which 
we  have  no  concern.  It  Is  the  basis  for  the  contention  that  this 
country  should  not  undertake  to  observe  a  rigid  neutrality,  but 
should  take  sides  in  words  and  deed  among  the  quarreUng  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  other  words,  our  policy  appears  to  be  that  since  our  Involve- 
ment In  another  war  Is  Inevitable,  then  we  should  do  all  In  our 
power  now  to  a-^slst  and  support  nations  which  in  a  future  conflict 
may  be  our  allies  In  order  to  prevent  such  a  war. 

Since  thl?  proposition  is  predicated  on  a  theory  that  we  are 
doomed  to  be  participants  in  another  war.  whether  we  like  it  or 
iKJt.  It  is  arsrued  that  by  pursuing  a  policy  of  cooperation  and  col- 
laboration with  certain  European  nations  we  are  not  running  any 
risk  which  does  not  now  confront  us. 

Of  course,  it  is  fantastic  to  say  that  the  United  States  Is  in  danger 
of  an  impendinc;  attack  from  abroad.  And  it  is  Just  as  fantastic 
to  contend  that  this  country  cannot  keep  out  of  another  war  if  its 
people  are  determined  to  do  so  and  if  its  Government  pursues  a 
course  of  caution  and  wisdom.  The  Itnowlcdge  of  what  happened 
between  1914  and  1917  should  forearm  us  against  the  dan:?crs  which 
overwhelmed  us  in  those  earlier  years.  Because  of  that  experience 
we  should  now  be  able  to  steer  a  course  which  would  avoid  the 
ilrlpools  which  sucked  us  into  war  some  20  years  ago.  These  fac- 
tors, along  with  our  geographic  Isolation,  make  it  ridiculous  to  talk 
about  this  Nation  faclnp  an  Impending  threat,  either  of  actual 
Invasion  or  to  its  Institutions  from  beyond  its  borders,  unless  we 
deliberately  ally  ourselves  with  the  affairs  of  Europ)e,  It  must  be 
obvious  that  participation  In  another  ^war  by  the  United  States 
would  mean  the  end  of  those  American'  institutions  of  liberty  and 
freedom  for  which  we  now  are  beln^  urged  to  fight. 

We  can  keep  out  of  war  by  keeping  aloctf  from  the  hatret's.  greed, 
and  ambitions  now  rocking  Europe.  We  can  isolate  ourselves  from 
war.  not  by  burying  our  heads  in  the  sand  but  by  pursuing  a  course 
based  solely  on  what  is  for  the  best  Interests  of  America  and  spurn- 
ing pleas  to  become  the  moral  policeman  of  the  world  and  to  save 
democracy  In  other  lands.  The  Job  of  saving  democracy  in  this 
country  la  task  enough  for  this  generation  of  Americans. 

For  over  2  years  we  have  had  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  neutrality  law.  whlrh  might  more  properly  be  called  the  law  to- 
help  keep  America  orit  of  other  peoples  wars.  This  law  was  written 
as  a  result  of  the  revelation  of  the  selfl.sh  steps  that  led  us  into  the 
World  War.  when  we  declared  high  purposes  and  discovered  too  late 
that  we  had  won  no  purpose  for  which  we  fought,  even  though  we 
won  the  war.  Crttici.sm  of  this  law  never  took  on  serious  propor- 
tions until  last  fall  and  winter,  when  the  administration  began  to 
chafe  under  this  harness  of  neutrality  law.  There  came  the  an- 
nounced desire  to  have  the  United  States  operate  in  a  way  that 
would  punish  the  alleged  aggressor  in  war,  to  invckc  quarantines 
and  sanctions  upon  the  alleged  aggressors.  Those  warlike  steps 
cculd  not  be  lawfully  taken  by  the  r»resldent  with  the  neutrality  law 
-upon  the  statute  books.  Then  came  the  proposals  to  change  the 
law.  amend  it.  and  repeal  it.  It  is  these  proposals  that  are  now 
pending  before  th*-  Senate. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  controversy  Is  that  the  Neutrality  Act. 
even  with  Its  present  shortcomings,  which  some  of  my  colleague*? 
and  myself  propose  to  remedy  by  amendments.  \x  the  only  bulwark 
which  the  American  people  have  been  able  to  build  and  maintain 
that  helps  them  fortify  their  resolve  to  stay  out  of  other  people's 
wars.  And  they  had  better  be  waking  up  to  what  Is  being  under- 
taken at  this  hour  or  they  will  lose  that. 

Let  there  be  no  mistaking  the  present  challenge  and  the  Issue 
involved  in  that  challenge  The  line  is  clearly  drawn.  The  decision 
must  be  for  a  policy  of  law  that  will  fortify  America  against  being 
drawn  into  other  peoples*  wars,  or  for  abandonment  of  such  fortify- 
ing steps  as  have  been  tjJcen  and  their  replacement  by  a  policy  that 
leaves  the  Executive  fr*e  to  pursue  a  course  of  seeing  how  near 
he  can  get  to  the  fires  and  hates  of  Europe  wltho\rt  burning  his 
fingers  and.  because  of  the  burn,  inviting  an  Insult  to  all  the 
people  of  America  that  would  take  us  to  war. 

If  we  are  really  going  to  succeed  in  staying  out  of  other  peoples' 
wars,  we  are  gong  to  have  to  divorce  ourselves  from  the  profits 
available  from  other  peoples'  wars  A  cash-and-carry  basis  on  all 
commodities  in  time  of  war  is  not  going  to  help  us  materially,  and 
It  certainly  cheapens  America  to  put  herself  on  a  basis  of  cash  and 
carry  in  the  name  of  peace.  If  we  are  going  to  stay  out  of  other 
peoples'  wars,  we  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  mind  our  own 
business  and  to  keep  minding  our  ov/n  business,  however  much  the 
President  or  anyone  else  may  want  to  meddle  in  foreign  affairs  or 
lead  the  hosts  In  splendid-sounding  causes. 

Surely  I  would  like  to  see  n  world  peace  accomplished  and 
made  permanent.  But  by  what  right  do  we  Americans  today 
assume  that  those  we  are  choosing  as  allies,  E!ngland  and  France, 
for  example,  are  wanting  the  same  thing?  Wouldn't  It  be  well  to 
know  what  kind  of  democracy  our  allies  would  like  to  help  save? 
Would  it  be  the  Chinese  kind?  The  Ethiopian  kind?  The  Czecho- 
slovaklan  kind? 

Of  course  we  all  want  to  see  Europe  cooled  off  and  settled 
down.  Our  own  stability  would  be  served  If  that  end  were  ac- 
complished. But  the  Job  of  cooling  it  isn't  ours.  That  settling 
down,  to  my  mind,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  that  day  when 
England  Is  ready  to  prall  her  chair  up  to  the  table  and  offer  the 
world  a  chance,  an  outlet,  a  sxifQclency.  And  this  Is  not  going  to 
be  done  by  British   Insistence  upon  holding   everything  she   has, 


all  that  she  has  gained  throuph  generations  of  agfresslcns.  Sav- 
ing British  imperialism  Isnt  going  to  save  the  world.  And  until 
imperialism  is  removed  as  caus*-  Np.  1  of  war  abroad,  there  is 
every  reason  why  the  United  States  should  refrain  from  making 
the  Job  of  halting  the  drifting  border  sands  of  Europe  a  W.  P.  A. 
project  for  the  "relief"  of  the  unemployed  and  milUons  of  our 
American  sons.  There  Is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  nght  here 
within  our  own  borders  if  we  are  really  eager  to  save  democracy, 
the  kind  of  democracy  that  we  know. 


Woman  Commissioner  for  Federal  Commnnications 

Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1939 


LETTER   FROM  THE  EDITOR   OF  THE   RADIO  GUIDE 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  an  open  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  th6  editor  of  Radio  Guide.  Tlie  open 
letter  has  to  do  with  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  urging  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission.  I  think  the  statement  in  this 
letter  is  an  appealing  one.  At  any  rate,  it  appeals  to  mc, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  my  privilege  while  serving  my  State  as 
Governor  to  appoint  the  first  woman  judge  in  the  State  and 
also  the  first  woman  to  high  executive  position.  I  ask  that 
the  open  letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  open  letter  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  Radio  Guide  of  July  14.  1939 1 

AN    OPEN    LETTTR    TO    THE    PRESIDENT    OF   THE    UNfTED    STATES    FROM    THS 

EDITOR  OF  RADIO  GUIDE 

The  Honorable  Franklin  Deu^no  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  submit  for  your  consideration  an  Idea 
of  great  Importance.  We  suggest  that  you  appoint  a  woman  com- 
missioner to  the  membership  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

As  I  read  the  act  which  sets  up  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, its  duty  is  to  so  supervise  broadcasting  that  it  shall  be 
"in  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity."  In  short,  the 
public  is  to  be  served.  Well,  who  Is  the  radio  public?  In  the 
daytime  hours  Its  almost  exclusively  the  women  who  turn  on  their 
radio  sets  when  they  get  out  of  bvd  and  follow  setting-up  exercises, 
heart-rending  serials,  advice  to  the  lovelorn,  and  recipes  for  making 
fluffy  oatmeal  cookies  as  they  go  about  what  used  to  be  the  drab 
task  of  homemaking. 

So  the  early  morning  and  afternoon  pa?s  and  Junior  comes  home 
from  school.  And  what  hapj>ens?  Junior  Immediately  wants  to 
turn  off  the  sage  advice  of  Millie  Cookright  and  find  out  what's 
happened  to  little  Algy,  who's  been  kidnaped  by  a  gang  of  vicious 
criminals. 

Then  evening  comes,  and  with  It.  daddy.  Junior  Is  fed,  tucked 
in  for  the  night  and  daddy  and  mother  settle  back  for  the  evening. 

There  is  one  significant  fact  In  this  whole  chain  of  circum- 
stances: Mother  has  her  hand  in  the  pie  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night,  because  mother's  place  is  in  the  home,  and  home  Is 
where  the  radio  Is.  So,  if  the  public  is  to  be  served  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  been  set  up  to  serve  It,  surely  the 
ladles  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  this  administration. 

But  there  are  many  other  reasons  why  a  woman  should  be  the 
next  appointee  to  the  Commission.  In  the  first  place,  women 
have  a  well-grounded,  realistic  sense  not — as  commonly  believed 
and  as  you  know  is  untrue — unallied  with  humor  which  would 
have  made  many  of  the  situations  which  have  arisen  and  against 
which  so  much  P.  C.  C.  criticism  Is  leveled  almost  an  impossibility. 
The  great  ado  which  followed  the  Mae  West  broadcast  a  short 
time  ago.  for  example,  would  hardly  have  occurred  had  there  been 
a  woman  member  of  the  Commission.  The  hubbub  arose  as  a 
result  of  the  Commission's  actkin  in  making  an  Important  mat- 
ter— even  to  the  point  of  threatening  indirect  cen.sorshlp — of 
what  was  an  entirely  minor  and  unimportant  consequence  In  the 
life  of  a  great  industi^. 

A  woman  who  has  spent  hours  In  the  kitchen  has  a  better 
sense  of  values  and  proportion  than  that.  If  the  meatloaf 
bums,  she  knows  that  It  won't  ruin  Jim's  dinners  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  that  it  isn't  really  cause  for  divorce.    It  becomes  an 


unpleasant  Incident,  remote  and  disconnected  from  the  greater 
business  of  getting  good  meals  for  her  family  day  in  and  day  out 
throughout  the  years.  By  the  same  token,  such  a  woman  would 
have  understood  that  the  Mae  West  incident — while  unpleasant  at 
the  time — was  not  worth  the  hullabaloo  and  commotion  the 
Commission  chose  to  raise  about  It. 

I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  this  is  Just  an  offhand  Idea. 
a  crazy  proposal  that  springs  from  nowhere.  I've  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  scan  the  national  scene  In  seiu'ch  of  women  who  might 
fill  the  bill,  and  perhaps,  by  a  passing  glimpse  at  a  few  of  these, 
I  can  better  show  v.hat  I  mean  v.hcn  I  say  that  there  should  be 
a  woman  radio  commissioner  in  Washington. 

Take,  for  example,  Mrs  Charles  B.  Knox,  of  the  Knox  Gela- 
tine Co.  Compare  her  qualiflcations  for  the  post  of  radio  com- 
missioner with  the  qualincation^  of  any  of  the  current  politically 
appointod  Commissioners  and  watch  the  latter  shrink  to  micro- 
scopically small  stature. 

Back  in  1908,  Mrs  Knox's  husband  died,  leaving  her  a  small 
gelatin  manufacturing  company  at  Johnstown.  N.  Y  .  a  hard- 
pressed  newspaper  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Gloversville.  and 
two  sons  and  a  daughior  to  rear  She  was  then  In  her  forties, 
a  housewife,  and  everyone  said.  "I  wonder  what  the  Widow  Knox 
will  do  now?  Tliere  she  is  with  a  small  business;  a  newspaper 
that's  a  stone  around  her  neck,  and  three  children  to  raise." 
Well,  Mrs.  Knox  gave  them  their  an.swer  In  short  order.  She 
went  Into  the  plant  and  started  building  up  the  bu.«ine5s  to  its 
present  gigantic  stature.  Simultaneously  she  set  about  the  task 
of  curing  the  newspapers  ills  and  selling  it  at  a  nice  profit,  and 
she  reared  her  children  to  a  rich  and  full  adulthood. 

Mrs.  Knox  runs  her  business  in  every  sense  of  the  word — even 
to  the  giving  of  recipes  to  housewives  in  Kokomo  and  Omaha. 
She  rules  her  thousands  of  empioyecs  with  a  hand  at  once  stern 
and  benign,  and  with  the  ultimate  result  that  more  than  85 
percent  of  her  employees  have  been  with  her  for  more  than  25 
years.  During  the  depression  years,  when  others  were  pulling  in 
their  horns  and  waiting  for  the  hurricane  to  pass,  she  made  four 
large  additions  to  her  already  huge  plants. 

Here  are  qualities  which  mark  her  as  an  outstanding  woman 
for  a  Job  of  this  sort.  Aggresslvo.  under.standlng.  and  with  a 
keen  sense  of  human  relationships  born  of  her  rich  experience  as  a 
mother,  as  an  employer,  as  an  industrialist,  as  a  public-spirited 
citizen  who  has  made  countless  donation.^  of  both  cash  and  time 
for  the  betterment  of  humanity,  Mrs.  Knox  would  bring  to  the 
Commission  and  its  discussion  tables  a  tempered  wisdom,  a 
wide  understanding  and  a  business-like  procedure  that  would  be 
of  Invaluable  aid  in  keeping  the  Commission  out  of  the  hot 
water  into  which  it  has  a  seeming  mania  for  diving. 

Or  take  Eleanor  Patterson,  who  is.  compiaratively  speaking,  a 
nelghbor-of-sorts  to  you  and  who  publishes  an  around-the-clock 
newspaper  drwn  the  street  from  the  White  House.  I  believe  that 
Mrs.  Patterson  has  but  one  ambition  as  a  publisher — to  give  to 
Washington  a  vigorous,  informed,  and  entertahilng  newspaper. 
Surely  she  cannot  be  accused  of  thirsting  for  social  or  political 
power,  for  she  has  tasted  of  these  bitter-sweets  too  long  and  too 
often  to  have  much  appetite  for  them  now.  And  such  ambi- 
tions— the  publication  of  such  a  newspaper — coincide  rather 
closely  with  the  ambitions  of  radio. 

Here  again  we  have  a  woman  of  understanding — a  woman  who 
can  go  into  a  pressroom  and  speak  the  pressman's  language,  or 
agilely  unlimber  a  delicate  French  at  an  embassy  ball;  a  woman 
who  believes  in  playing  the  news  straight  and  without  Innuendo; 
a  woman  who  has  waiidered  through  the  poverty-ridden  South  of 
the  sharecropper;  who  has  a  feeling  for  people  and  news;  who  has 
an  executive  experience  and  ability.  And  like  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs. 
Patterson's  participation  in  commission  discussions  and  the  shap- 
ing of  policies  would  add  a  new  and  keen  note  and  gain  for  them 
a  wider  and  more  friendly  public  acceptance. 

When  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago's  famous  Hull  House  died  and 
the  directors  began  casting  about  for  a  successor  to  the  Nobel- 
prlze-winnlng  Miss  Addam.«.  they  hit  upon  one  of  your  proteges 
whom  they  found  feeding  more  people  each  day — as  director  of 
the  New  York  City  Emergency  Relief  Bureau — than  live  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee.  Charlotte  E.  Carr  was  fending  off  Tammany 
attacks,  dog-fighting  with  Mayor  La  Guardia  and  Gen.  Hugh 
Johnson,  struggling  to  be  free  from  the  governmental  red  tape 
which  hampered  her  in  her  desire  to  serve  the  under  dog  efficiently 
and  well,  and  spending  $9,000,000  a  month. 

This  was  the  type  of  person  that  Hull  House  needed — not  that 
her  budget  there  would  nearly  approach  this  figure  Hull  House 
wanted  an  aggressive  person  with  wide  administrative  ability.  At 
the  same  time  that  perron  must  have  a  feeling  for  the  under- 
privileged and  be  possessed  of  a  broad  vision.  In  large,  gusty 
Charlotte  Carr  they  found  such  a  person.  No  yes  man.  but  a 
woman  of  Ideas,  she  had  the  grasp  of  soc.al  problems  which  comes 
with  experience — In  her  case,  experience  which  Included  service  as 
a  policewoman  in  the  navy-yard  district  of  New  York  City,  as  the 
first  woman  Secretary  of  Labor  under  former  Governor  Pinchot  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  director  of  the  relief  bureau  in  New  York. 

^A^lat  a  rich  and  libeial  understanding  Miss  Carr  could  bring, 
Mr  President,  to  a  Commission  which  ha?  been  notably  lacking  in 
liberal  vision  and  oblivioUj  of  American  rights  and  liberties. 

There  are  many  others.  Dorothy  Thompson,  wife  of  Sinclair 
L,iwis  and  a  radio  and  nevrs  commentator  in  her  own  right,  could 
bring  to  the  Commission  qualities  v.hich  ere  now  noticeable  by 
their  «l>8ence.  As  a  practical,  working  radio  woman,  she  would  be 
close  to  the  broadcaster's  problems — without  losing  her  common 
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touch — while,  as  a  correspondent  In  Berlin  and  Vienna  for  many 
years,  she  would  know  well  the  Inherent  dangers  of  censorship, 
dangers  which — for  the  moment— seem  far  beyond  the  ken  of 
those    men    who   currently    comprise    the    Commission 

Or  Mrs.  August  Belmont  one-time  actress  and  patron  of  the 
arts.  First  woman  ever  to  serve  as  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Co.,  Mrs.  Belmont  could  do  much  to  bring  a  broad(>r  and 
finer  musical  education  to  radio  listeners  of  America  in  program 
discussions  with  radio  executives,  which  would  bear  weight  because 
of  her  vast  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  because  of  the  invaluable 
Idtas  she  must  inevitably  have  en  the  subject. 

In  any  consideration  of  women  members  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  however,  there  Is  one  outstanding 
woman  who — in  spite  of  her  present  position-  -cannot  be  over- 
looked.    I  speak  now  of  that  grand  First  Lady.  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

I  can  think  of  no  person,  anj'where.  who  could  bring  a  finer 
backg^round.  a  finer  knowledge  of  the  people  to  be  served,  and.  I 
am  certain.  Ideas  as  to  how  they  may  best  be  served  than  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  At  first  the  idea  seems  fanlastic— you  couldn't  appoint 
yrur  own  wife  to  such  a  post.     Btit  is  It  fantastic? 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  definitely  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  cus- 
toms which  have  kept  other' First  Ladies  mental  captives  in  a 
formal  aliell.  She  has  carved  a  career  for  herself  which  haa — 
really — nothing  to  do  with  the  White  Hoiise.  and  which — In  the 
fields  of  writing,  speaking,  social  service — have  marked  her  as  a 
woman  of  vigor  and  discernment.  She  is  probably  more  conver- 
se nt  with  the  various  problems  which  face  the  people  of  various 
sections  of  the  Un^ed  States  than  anyone  I  know.  A  wide  and 
energetic  traveler,  she  is  curious,  a  good  observer.  a:id  posseosed 
of  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  which  would  be  of  inestimable  bene- 
fit to  the  Commission  in  its  formulation  of  policies. 

If  such  an  appointment  were  made  by  you — in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  so  obviously  a  separate  entity,  a  different 
personality — the  voices  of  some  people  would  be  raised  in  protest- 
protest  again.st  what  they  would  term  "peri>etuatlon  of  the 
dynasty." 

But  you  could  re.st  in  the  as.surance  that  these  voices  would  die 
out  en  the  winds  of  time  as  radio  marched  on  to.  render  greater 
service  to  Its  millions  of  followers  through  a  broadcasting  which 
grows  richer  and  fuller  as  legislation  of  encouragement  Is  enacted 
and  an  administration  of  understanding  and  vision  Is  applied  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

The  Edttor. 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tu£sdav.  July  18.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    WASHINGTON    (D.    C.)    TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  in.serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Wa.shington  Times-Herald,  together  with 
some  comment  of  my  own  concerning  the  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Record  of  the  C.  C.  C. 

Director  Robert  Fechner.  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corpa 
(C.  CO  a  few  days  ago  released  a  detailed  report  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  C.  C.  C.  In  Its  first  6  years  of  work  on  the  American 
landscape. 

Every  time  a  German  labor  battalion  reclaims  a  couple  of  acres 
of  swampland,  the  world's  pre^s  hears  about  it,  usually  with  pic- 
tures to  accompany  the  text.  The  same  thing  happens  "whenever  a 
company  of  Mussolini's  Sons  of  the  Wolf  goes  throueh  the  manual 
of  arms  with  wooden  guns  In  a  fairly  creditable  manner  or  when- 
ever an  11 -year-old  bey  In  Moscow  patriotically  turns  in  his  old 
man  to  the  secret  police  for  having  mumbled  agin"  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  really  Impressive  work,  though,  we  would  like  to  nominate 
the  following,  rolled  up  in  6  years  by  a  purely  voluntary  body  at 
men  working  for  a  democratic  Government,  which,  to  hoar  the 
dictators  and  their  admirers  tell  it,  Is  uece.'sfcarily  clumsy,  inefllclent. 
Liid  riddled  with  graft: 

One  billion  seven  hundred  and  forty-one  million  trees  planted. 

One  hundred  and  four  thousand  miles  of  truck  trails  or  minor 
roads  built. 

Seventy-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  of  tele- 
phf  ne  lines  corstructecl. 

Forty  thousand  br;dges  built. 
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^     FcTty-flve  thousand -plus  buildings  of  various  types  erected. 

Five  million  dams  built. 

S  xteen  million  rods  of  fence  strung — a  rod  being  16 '2  feet. 

Twenty  thousand  and  eighty-four  springs,  wells,  water  holes,  and 
small  reservoirs  dcvelopsed. 

Fire  hazards  reduced  on  2.000.000  acres. 

Thre^  million  three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-e'ght  acres  of  forest  stands  Improved. 

Nine  milllpn  man-daj-s  spent  fighting  or  preventing  forest  fires. 

Soil  conservation  work  performed  on  13.000,000  acres  of  farm 
and  grazing  lands. 

Farmers  In  all  parts  of  the  country  aided  In  controlling  gullies, 
building  terraces.  p!.intin«T  trees,  and  taking  other  steps  to  bind 
the  topsoll  down  rather  than  let  it  ride  away  on  the  wind. 

During  the  first  6  years  the  C.  C.  C.  has  had  2,500.000  enrollees, 
and  these  men  have  sent  home  to  their  families  a  total  of  more 
than  $500,000,000  out  of  their  C.  C.  C.  pay. 

It  Is  a  magnificent  story,  we  think,  and  cne  which  oupht  to 
close  out  what  nrguments  there  still  may  be  against  making  the 
C.  C.  C.  a  permanent  organization — at  least  umil  everybody  in  this 
country  who  wants  a  Job  with  private  industry  has  one. 
"^  We  think  we  detect  one  serious  flaw  in  the  whole  C.  C.  C.  story, 
however. 

It  IS  hard  to  imagine  how  this  country  could  have  created  a 
more  effective  force  for  conservation  of  the  land  we  live  on.  The 
above  figures  are  proof  enough  of  that.  But  is  the  C.  C.  C.  as 
good  a  force  for  the  conservation   of  men   as   it   might  be? 

Of  course,  it  has  done  ard  is  doing  great  work  in  that  respect, 
too.  That  figure  of  2.500.000  enrollees  in  6  years  represents  Ju.st 
about  that  many  young  men's  hopes  and  ambliions  kept  from 
dying  of  dry  rot.  that  many  characters  saved  from  goin;  to  seed 
oil  bread  lines  or  in  hobo  Jungles,  that  many  bodies  given  good 
food  and  plenty  of  exercise. 

CrNS   FOR   THE   C.    C.   C. 

But  suppose  we  find  ourselves  in  a  war  in  the  near  future — 
which  Heaven  forbid,  but  it  could  happen.  Men  of  C.  C.  C.  age 
will  be  called  on  first  to  fight. 

Suppose  those  2.500  000  C  C.  C  'ers  had  been  given  training  in 
the  elements  of  handlin"^  guns — keeping  th?m  clean,  hitting  targets 
with  them,  running  through  the  manual  of  arms  Those  men 
would  be  better  prepared  to  fitjht.  in  case  of  emergency,  than  they 
are  now.  Hence,  the  chances  of  each  of  them  to  live  through  this 
possible  war  would  be  better  from  the  start  than  they  are  now. 
You  cannot  train  a  man  to  be  a  good  marksman  overnight. 

So  we  say.  as  weve  said  before,  that  the  C  C.  C.  because  of 
pacifist  influences  which  surrounded  its  birth  pnd  which  have  not 
yet  been  sh'iken  off.  is  not  doing  all  it  could  do  in  the  matter  of 
conserving  cur  manpower. 

Why  not  get  realistic  about  the  C  C  C?  Why  not  realize  that, 
hate  the  thought  of  another  war  as  most  of  us  do.  wars  can  come 
to  any  nation— ^wars  which  It  cannot  duck  or  delay?  Why  not 
institute  gun  training  in  the  C  C  C  now.  without  waiting  for  the 
world  to  become  a  worse  tlnderbox  than  it  already  Is? 

The  editorial  is  a  pood  one.  generally  sprakins;.  I  wish 
only  in  ccmmcnt  to  answer  the  charge  that  we  have  failed 
to  conserve  men  as  military  trainees. 

The  Times-Heiald  editor  has  drawn  a  bad  conclusion.  It 
is  bad  because  he  evinces  no  knowledge  of  those  things 
which  are.  after  all,  the  fundamentals  of  military  training. 
Everyone  who  had  a  part  in  training  men  during  the  World 
War.  as  I  had,  knows  that  it  was  not  in  teaching  men  to 
fire  and  to  advance  and  withdraw  that  our  progress  was 
retarded. 

The  important  lessens  then  untaught  were  in  camp  ad- 
ministration, sanitation,  physical  development,  group  living, 
mess  management,  transportation  and  logistics,  obedience, 
health  and  resistance  to  exposure,  understanding  of  and 
control  of  social  diseases,  care  of  the  feet,  fatigue  and  rest, 
first  aid,  the  building  of  roads  and  trails,  the  use  of  the 
pick  and  shovel,  the  driving  of  cars  and  heavy  conveyances, 
the  making  of  pontoon  and  other  ready  bridges,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  things  which  distin-^uish  life  in 
the  open  from  life  in  the  shelter  of  hou.«es  and  office  build- 
ings, between  problems  of  the  field  and  problems  of  the 
desk.  To  parry  and  thrust,  figure  out  an  artillery  problem, 
don  a  gas  mask,  and  present  a  Wert  Point  line  at  drill,  were 
minor,  and  were  picked  up  by  our  apt  beys  in  relatively  a 
few  hours.  The  C.  C.  C.  certificates  of  proficiency  are  a 
worthy  match  for  the  certificate  of  the  ordinary  Army  sub- 
course.  Tliis  is  what  the  editorial  writer  overlooked.  He 
strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  a  camel. 

Moreover,  there  is  something  to  the  C.  C.  C.  besides  mili- 
tary development.  We  have  never  pretended  in  the  slightest 
degree  that  It  is  intended  as  a  military  organization,  or  the 
back  door  to  one.  Its  educational  defenders  would  ^ay  it 
is  intended  as  an  educational  institution.  Physical  instruc- 
tors would  say  it  is  to  build  manhood,  as  would  psychologists. 


Others  would  say  that  it  is  a  form  of  public  works.  Still 
others  would  say  that  it  is  recommended  and  applied  as  a 
preventive  of  crime.  It  is  all  these  and  none  of  these,  simply 
because  it  is  everything  which  represents  outdoor  life  and 
which  outdoor  life  represents. 

Had  we  followed  the  advice  of  this  editorial,  the  C.  C.  C. 
never  would  have  been  continued;  for  we  are  not  a  military 
nation.  Were  we  to  have  class  1,  class  2,  class  3.  and  so 
foi  th,  civilians  the  majorities  in  Congress  would  pass  to  the 
other  side,  and  would  have  done  so  at  the  first  election;  and 
were  the  C.  C.  C.  a  form  of  this  sort  of  thing,  re.sentment 
would  be  no  less  severe.  As  things  stand,  a  boy  of  16  is  in 
no  greater  danger  of  involuntary  military  training  than  is 
a  man  of  60.  We  obtain  our  preparedness  through  different 
channels.  The  young  man  in  college  who  does  not  like  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  is  not  better  than  the  C.  C.  C.  boy  v.'ho  was 
forced  in  by  poverty.  There  is  no  greater  reason  to  arm 
and  prepare  him.  In  either  event,  however,  if  he  is  wise, 
he  will  make  every  effort  to  improve  his  physique,  learn  to 
take  and  give  orders,  sacrifice  individual  tastes  for  late  or 
early  hours,  peculiar  foods,  and  petty  eccentricities  in  favor 
of  the  common  good  while  in  group  life,  and  In  this  way, 
and  in  either  event,  become  a  practical  soldier,  if  without  a 
military  lur.iform.  of  his  Nation  and  his  flag. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1939 


ADDKES3      BY      HON       LOTHS      JOHNSON.      THE      ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY    OF    WAR 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
lemarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hen.  Louis  Johnson,  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  at  the 
American  Legion  Convention,  Department  of  Louisiana, 
Alexandria.  La.,  June  17.  1939: 

Fellow  Legionnaires,  about  6  years  ago  It  was  my  privilege,  as 
your  national  commander,  to  be  your  official  guest.  I  then  had  the 
cpporiuilty  to  see  what  valuable  services  you.  my  comrades  of  the 
American  Legion,  were  performing  in  the  interests  of  ycur  com- 
munities and  in  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Ycu  loyal  Legionnaires  of  Lnul.'^iana  had  Just  passed  through 
a  trying  period  of  economic  adverf^lty.  Many  of  you  had  been  hurt, 
seme  quite  badly.  Even  now.  perhaps,  not  all  of  you  have  recov- 
ered With  characteristic  determination,  you  dug  in.  practiced  and 
preached  the  princlj?les  of  Americanism,  fortified  your  position 
against  subversive  influences,  and  moved  forward  for  the  counter- 
attack. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  to  renew  friendships  with 
comrades  of  the  BuU's-Eye  and  Acorn  Divisions,  who  served  over- 
seas with  me,  and  to  note  with  pride  again  the  veterans  of  the 
Headquarters  Troop  of  the  Forty-second,  the  Rainbow  Division, 
who  distinguished  themselves  so  conspicuously  in  France  during 
six  major  engagements.  The  War  Department  has  changed  the 
dcignatlcn  of  that  troop  to  that  of  "K"  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Eighth  Cavalry.  Whenever  I  think  of  that  outfit  in  Jennings,  I 
recall  its  well-pointed  motto.  '•Come  what  may."  With  a  strong 
and  united  Louisiana,  you  are  Indeed  well  prepared  to  face  the 
future,  come  what  may. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  am  especially  delighted  to  be  in 
Alexandria  today.  In  the  past.  Alexandria,  to  me,  was  a  synonym 
for  Camp  Beauregard  and  a  reminder  of  the  role  It  played  in 
1917-18  in  preparing  America  for  battle.  Today.  Alexandria  im- 
mediately conjures  up  the  name  of  Lt.  Oliver  F.  Naquin.  the 
courageous  commander  of  the  sunken  submarine  Squalus.  True 
to  the  code  of  the  sea.  his  heroic  example  of  leadership, 
ccurnge,  and  discipline  in  misery  and  adver.^ity  strengthened  the 
nerves  and  held  the  patience  of  his  men.  Not  until  he  was  cer- 
tain that  every  living  man  had  been  saved  before  him.  did  he 
venture  out  of  the  death  trap  that  had  ensnared  him.  As  a 
representative  of  the  Army.  I  salute  the  brave  and  gallant  soldier 
of  the  sea.  Oliver  F.  Naquin.  Alexandria's  gift  to  the  United  States 
Navy. 

In  the  annals  of  the  War  Department,  there  are  many  records 
of  brave   men   of  Alexandria.     The   one  that   you   probably   know 


best  Is  that  of  the  late  Capt.  Marvel  Kappel.  Medical  Corps,  who 
was  attached  to  the  Ninth  Infantry  of  the  Second  Division.  His 
citation  for  heroism  in  France  speaks  for  itself.  It  reads  as 
follo\^*s : 

"He  visited  the  front  lines  contlnuallv.  both  night  and  day, 
supervising  the  evacuation  of  the  wounded.  p)ersonally  directing 
the  woik  of  the  stretcher  bearers,  and  on  several  occasions,  when 
the  fighting  was  most  severe,  he  ran  forward  under  intense  ar- 
tillcrv  and  machine-gun  fire  and  personally  gave  first  aid  and 
carried  in  the  wounded. " 

Among  the  World  War  distinguished  service  citations.  I  find 
another  of  special  interest  to  the  men  and  women  of  Alexandria. 
It  refers  to  tlie  heroic  conduct  of  a  Negro  soldier.  Tllman  Webster, 
of  the  machine-pun  company  of  the  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
first  Infnntry.  He  ri.«:kcd  his  life  to  save  an  officer  of  the  Old  South, 
who  had  Joined  the  Army  from  South  Carolina. 

His   citation   reads: 

"For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ardeuil.  France. 
September  29.  1918.  With  three  other  scldirrp.  Private  Webster 
era* led  200  yards  ahead  of  our  lines  under  violent  maclii^e-gun 
fire  and  rescued  an  oflScer  who  was  lying  mortally  wounded  in  a 
shell   hole."  ^ 

Tlie  job  of  preserving  America  has  come  to  every  generation. 
On  this  very  day  In  1775  our  forefathers  at  Bunker  Hiil  cave  the 
world  an  example  of  the  unparalleled  courage  that  th'.s  new 
country  wa.s  capable  of  developing.  We  ci.d  not  win  that  fight. 
Defeated  in  a  single  battle,  we  have  been,  many  times,  but  van- 
quished, never.  That  Is  the  lesson  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
That  Is  the  spirit  of  America. 

Thanks  to  the  heroic  dead  who  have  fought  to  preserve  our 
Nation  at  various  times  in  our  hb-tcry  we  have  a  nob'.?  heritage. 
We  have  a  stake  in  the  world  eecond  to  none.  It  Include^  the 
homes,  the  lives,  the  families,  the  properties,  and  the  rights  of 
130,000.000  people,  occupying  vn  area  of  4.000.000  square  miles, 
pos.se'.'-ing  one-half  the  total  wealth  of  the  world.  It  includes  a 
standard  of  living  unequaled  In  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Our  country  is  young  and  vigorous.  It  Is  not  perfect.  No  na- 
tion is.  Ccmparcd  to  the  rest  ol  the  world,  however,  the  m'^n  and 
women  of  our  country  r.re  more  secure  in  their  property,  more 
protected  in  their  live?,  and  mere  happy  in  their  outitxik  toward 
the  future  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  living  today  anywhere  in  Europe  or  As?a, 
who.  if  given  an  opportunity  and  a  frco  passport  to  America,  would 
not  drop  his  work  and  migrate  to  this  country  on  the  first  avail- 
able boat.  There  is  hardly  a  man  now  living  in  the  United  Ste.Lcs. 
citizen  or  alien,  even  among  these  openly  critical  of  America  and 
lis  system,  who  would  give  up  his  citiyienship  or  his  residence, 
permanently,  to  leave  this  country  and  to  seek  greater  happiness 
ab.-oad.     American  citizenship  is  priceless. 

In  the  ds's  of  the  Caesais  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen"  was  a  proud, 
exultant  declaration.  It  was  pro'ection.  It  was  more — it  was 
honor  and  glcrj-.  T\^''^nty  .centuries  of  advancing  civilization  have 
given  to  the  declaratiem  "I  am  an  American."  a  higlier  anJ  nobler 
place.  It  stands  today  in  the  forefront  of  earthly  titles.  It 
proclaims  a  sharing  in  the  greatest  opportunities.  It  is  a  trumpet 
call  to  the  highest  fidelity.  It  Is  the  diploma  of  the  world,  the 
highest  which  humanity  ha.s  to  bestow. 

We  are  one  of  the  few  biilwarks  that  still  stand  in  this  highly 
agitated  world  for  personal  and  religious  liberty.  We  are  still  the 
hope  cf  all  civilisation.  We  are  a  Nation  wiih  a  spir.t  of  tolerance 
and  of  understanding  and  with  a  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
human  rights. 

The  success  of  Americanism  does  not  require  unanimity  on  all 
matters  affecting  the  State.  We,  in  this  country,  enjoy  the  free- 
dom or  dissenting  publicly.  We  have  the  privilege  to  present  our 
views  to  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Americanism  which  tolerates  freodoni 
of  expression,  not  only  of  applause,  upon  which  dictators  thrive, 
but  of  critic'sm,  which  only  democracies,  and  especially  our  in- 
stitutions, foster,  and  encourage.  In  other  countries,  to  question 
an  official  pct  is  to  ask  for  a  one-way  ticket  to  a  concentration 
camp  or  banishment  to  distant  frozen  or  de'sert  wastes.  Here,  our 
writers,  our  authors,  and  our  actors,  without  fear  or  danger,  enjoy 
complete  freedom  of  speech. 

America  is  a  melting  pot.  and  we  are  proud  of  the  mixed  blood 
of  Europe  that  flows  In  our  American  veins.  Ours  is  not  a  Nation 
of  stereotyped  individuals,  governed  by  identical  emotions  and 
respcnrtrnt  to  identical  appeals.  America  is  not  a  chorus  in  which 
Individuals  sing  the  same  tune.  America  is  a  harmonious  sym- 
phony. Each  member  of  our  national  orchestra  may  play  on  a 
dlfl^erent  Instrument,  but  whatever  the  Individual  variations  In 
tone,  a  beautiful  blending  of  sound  comes  forth. 

We  may  differ  in  opinions.  In  beliefs,  in  theories.  We  may 
worship  God  as  Catholics.  Jews,  or  Protestants.  Only  in  our  devo- 
tion to  liberty  and  in  our  faith  in  freedom — freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  conscience — do  we  act  as  one.  Diverse  in  origin,  unl- 
fled  In  purpo.se.  we  go  forward  to  achieve  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
children  the  Ideals  of  democracy  and  of  liberty  for  which  loyal  sons 
of  America  throughout  cur  history  have  valiantly  fought. 

In  the  tolerance  of  our  American  spirit  is  our  strength,  and  the 
song  of  Hiawatha  may  well  be  paraphrased  to  apply  to  us  today : 

"All  our  strength  Is  in  our  union, 
All  our  danger  is  in  discord; 
Therefore  be  at  peace  henceforward. 
And  as  brothers  live  together." 


I  America  Is.  indeed,  the  most  fortunate  of  countries,  and  we.  Its 
I  citizens,  are  the  happiest  people  on  earth,  but  we,  too.  realize  that 
I  we  have  not  yet  readied  the  millenium.  There  Is  still  much  to  be 
done.  Our  standairds  of  living  must  be  made  higiier.  Our  opjior- 
I  tunitles  for  education  and  for  self-development  must  be  made  even 
broader  Our  business  miist  be  made  sounder.  Our  lives  must  be 
made  happier.  Our  national  defense  must  be  made  stronnrer.  Our 
Union  must  be  preserved.  It  is  toward  these  detirable  ends  that 
we  should  eternally  strive. 

The  dangers  to  the  peace  of  our  Union  come  not  only  from  the 
un-American,  foreign  Influences  that  have  smuggled  themselves 
Into  our  country  to  bore  at  our  foundations  from  within,  but 
frcm  a  reversion  to  the  barbaric  code  of  ml^ht  makes  right  that 
hcs  swept  across  E^irope  and  Asia. 

To  realize  the  full  destiny  of  our  cotintry,  we  Americans  want 
peace.  We  are  anxious  to  remain  at  peace  with  every  nation  In 
the  world  We  l-.a\e  made  everj-  effort  to  cultivate  patience  and 
self-restraint  In  dralirg  with  cur  neighbors  la  America  and  with 
nations  across  the  seas. 

We  have  aroided  force  or  the  threat  of  force  In  our  govern- 
mental policies.  We  have  stood  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  reduction  and  limitntion  of  ovc- burdening 
armaments.  We  have  extended  our  open  hand  in  frlcndi>lilp  to  all 
nations. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  world  of  realities  indicates  quite 
clearly  tiiat  not  all  nations  are  as  eager  as  we  are  to  cultivate 
friendship  and  understantling.  The  daily  ncv.EpajJcrs  are  iilled 
with  reports  of  dissension,  strife,  and  open  battle  thrit  imperil  the 
harmony  of  the  world.  So  long  as  some  members  of  th'.'  family  of 
nations  make  force  and  the  threat  of  force  Uieir  uaiional 
policies,  we  must  stand  on  guard.  We  must  keep  well  armed. 
We  must  be  reudy.  but  mark  you.  not  for  offense,  but  for  de- 
fen."^*.  not  for  aggression,  but  for  protection,  not  to  wage  war,  but 
to  keep  out  of  war. 

Strongly  armed,  we  are  free  to  promote  the  ideals  of  American- 
ism and  to  protect  our  people  and  our  Oovernment,  both  against 
lx)ring  from   within  and  against  attack  from  witlirut. 

We  are  the  fortunate  heirs  of  a  great  human  arhlevrment.  It 
is  cur  solemn  cuty  to  keep  Invio'ate  the  Ideals  of  liberty  and 
equality  for  which  man  has  struggled  for  thousands  of  years  and 
has  begun  to  realize  only  In  the  short  spsn  of  the  existence  of  the 
American  Republic,  and  to  pass  them  down  to  our  children  for 
their  security  and  for  their  happiness.  Let  us  cast  cut  the 
Ideologies  foreign  to  our  Constitution  and  in  the  spirit  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  one  of  the  stanchest  defenders  of  our  Union,  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  toast  he  made  famous: 
"Our  Union,  it  must  be  preserved." 


Greeks  Favor  Third  Term  for  Prc;>ider.t  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF   M.A.SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  HELLENIC  WORLD 


Mr.  FLAHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  HeUenic  World  for  July  15,  1939: 

(From  the  Hellenic  World  of  July   15,   1939) 

Greeks  Give  F.  D.  R.  Third  Tekm — More  Than  7,000  Greeks  Votb 

IN  Heixenic  Wo!UJ)  Poll 

(By  Peter   J.   Jordan,  Greek   member   of   Massachusetts  State 

Legislature) 

Boston,  Mass. — Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  y.'l\\  be  reelected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  In  1940.  and  will  become  the  country's 
first  President  to  serve  three  terms.  At  least,  this  is  the  verdict  of 
the  Greek  voters  expressed  In  the  national  poll  conducted  by  the 
Hellenic  World  during  the  pai^t  several  months. 

The  Greek  people  have  thus  paid  the  President  "a  vote  of  confi- 
dence," approving  his  policies  by  60.1  percent  of  the  vote  cast. 

The  total  vote  was  7.129  About  60  percent  qf  these,  or  4,349 
votes,  were  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term,  and  the  remaining 
2,780  were  cast  against  a  third  term. 

TliE     QUESTION 

The  question  which  was  submitted  by  the  Hellenic  World  to  its 
subscribers  and  ref.ders  throughout  every  State  In  the  Union  was: 
"Do  you  favor  a  third  term  for  President  Rexasevelt?" 

Of  the  4.349  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  63  were  Republican 
votes,  while  of  the  2.780  that  were  opposed  to  a  third  term  108 
were  cast  by  Democrats.  As  was  to  be  expected,  stiict  pai-ty  lines 
in  nearly  every  other  ca^e  were  observed. 
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In  ansTtrcr  to  the  qTiestion.  "Why  do  you  favor  or  oppor,e  a  third 
term?"  various  reasons  were  a.«s!gnd.  Those  favoring;  the  reelec- 
tion of  the  President  asserted  in  seme  such  phrsises  as  "No  one  else 
can  fill  as  well  the  place  of  President  Roosevelt";  another  said, 
"President  Roosevelt  has  proven  the  country's  savior."  Still  others: 
"The  American  people  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  do  not 
reelect  President  Roosevelt." 

RHODE    ISLAND    OPPOSED 

Rhode  Island  Creek  voters  Joined  the  States  of  Vermont.  New 
Hampshire.  Maine,  nnd  Ohio  in  opposing  President  Roosevelt.  All 
the  other  States  enumerated  were  pro-Rcoseveliian.  The  city  of 
Chicago  which  oppo.sed  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  Its  poll  published  in  the 
last  ls.sue  of  the  Hellenic  World,  turned  for  Roosevelt  In  the  final 
tally,  while  the  city  of  Worcester  uhlch  Mr.  Nestor  polled  as  exactly 
equally  divided,  namely  46  pro-Rocsevelt  and  46  anti-Rooseveit,  in 
the  final  count  emert^ed  antl-Roosevelt. 

The  poll  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  conducted  exclusively  for 
the  Greek  people  of  the  United  States.  The  interest  demonstrated 
was  remarkable,  and  the  vote  cast.  7.129,  is  a  marvelous  total 
equally  divided,  namely  46  pro-R<:x)aevelt  and  46  antl-Roosevelt,  in 
the  Greek  people  but  of  the  tremendous  circulation  the  Hellenic 
World  has  achie%'ed  the  past  6  month.s  of  its  existence. 

The  total  and  the  final  vote  is  as  follows: 

Third  term? 


Yes 

No 

I^owrll >„„ 

rhK"a«o      K 

N.w  York  City 

191 
141 
3X9 

2f.fi 
3»2 

;<.s5 

14fi 

211 

51 

\^^ 

102 
f.7 
43 

r.0 

104 
43 
93 

101 
33 
IK 
17 
.52 

82 

51 

W4 

142 

127 
131 

Ni  w  York  Stat« 

2ia 

Hdstim .„ 

2f.3 

Viir<Tst<'r                     .  -          .  .                .          - i- 

I4.S 

Hprinctlt'ld    

l.V, 

Wfvshinptiin                 : . ...  

IIKI 

Ptaif  of  .Mabama 

20 

(^allfiirnia      

fk3 

Cdnnocticut    - -■ 

7:J 

yiori'lft 

62 

G«><ircia 

29 

Indiana 

M 

Af'iino   

29 

I^iiijsi.jna 

19 

Mi«rvlani|              . 

5t\ 

Michipan . 

f)7 

Minni'soti. 

2fi 

Missbi^ippl 

1 

Ni'l>ni.ska     .- 

(> 

Nt'w  Hampshire 

125 

N<  w  Jorsi-y 

Ohio                

H7 
9f> 

I'hiHdclphia  

01 

Rhrwic  Island 

f.7 

Mixitl  citicU 

570 

Grand  total 

4,348 

2,780 

In  giving  the  President  almost  61  percent  of  their  vote,  the 
Grerks  of  the  United  States  who  participated  in  the  Hellenic  World 
poll  paid  the  President  a  fine  tribute. 


Put  Bank  Deposits  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1939 


ARTICLK  FROM  THE  BROOKLYN   EAGLE 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rcmark.s,  I  include  the  follcwing  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  of  July  17,  1939,  showing  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  134  mutual  savings 
bank-s  of  New  York  which  I  submit  in  further  support  of 
my  House  Resolution  218.  which  proposes  to  study  the  avail- 
ability of  private  capital  to  take  over  the  mortgages  and 
property  held  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and 
thus  permit  the  Government  to  withdraw  from  the  mort- 
gage-servicing and  real-estate  businesses: 

The  amount  of  deposits  in  the  134  mutual  savings  banks  of  New 
York  continued,  during  the  quarter  ending  June  30.  to  show  as 
EUbstantlal  a  gain  as  was  registered  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  while  the  numt>er  of  depositors  also  continued  to  increase 
measurably,  according  to  a  report  Issued  today  by  tlie  Savings 
Banks  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Deposits,  as  of  June  30,  nggreFrated  $5,514,256,154.  a  pain  of  more 
than  $36,000,000  for  the  3-month  period,  an  lncrea.se  of  over  $109.- 
000.000  over  December  31,  1938,  and  a  gain  of  approximately  $178.- 
000,000  for  the  12-month  period  ending  June  30.  1939.  All  of 
these  increases  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  dividends  credited, 
which  have  been  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum  for  the  past 
year. 

The  gain  In  number  of  depositors  for  similar  periods  was  at  a 
lower  rate  of  acceleration  than  the  dollar  volume  of  deposits.  For 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1939.  the  increase  was  6.515:  for  the 
6  months  ending  the  same  date,  49.194:  and  58.098  increase  ovrr 
June  30,  1938.  The  total  number  of  depositors  now  listed  aggre- 
gates 5,973.672.  Dividends  declared  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
30  are  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $27,000,000. 


National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1939 


LETTER  AND  RESOLUTION   FROM  TTIE  CALIFORNIA  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  SUPPORT  THE  WAGNER  ACT 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  letter  and  the  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution from  the  California  Committee  to  Support  the  Wagner 
Act.  The  Members  will  be  interested  in  noting  the  large 
number  of  labor  bodies  afiBliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.    The  letter  and  the  resolution  follow: 

California  Committei:  to  Support  the  Wagner  Act, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  July   14,   1939. 
Representative  Lee  Gettr, 

House  Office  BuUding.   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Geter:  It  was  with  great  amazement  and  consterna- 
tion that  this  committee  learned  that  the  Smith  resolution 
authorizing  an  Invesigatlon  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
had  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Hou.;e 
of  Representatives. 

The  committee  has  been  engaged  for  some  months  in  mobilizing 
opposition  to  the  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act  which  have 
been  introduced  Into  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Our  resolution? 
have  been  adopted  by  200  organizations  representing  more  than 
175.000  members,  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  alone,  and  thousands 
of  post  cards  have  been  mailed  by  Individuals. 

All  these  res,'^lutions  and  post  cards  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  to  the  Hnuse 
Labor  Committee,  since  these  are  the  committees  which  have  been 
conducting  hearings  on  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Labor  Board. 

The  Smith  re.solutlon  is  an  affront  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Labor  Committees  and  betrays  the  real  purpose  of  Its  sponsors — 
to  disregard  all  the  volumes  of  testimony  which  have  been  so 
painstakingly  compiled  by  these  two  committees  and  to  start  over 
again  with  a  new  committee  which  will  be  biased  and  prejudiced 
against  the  Board  and  the  act  and  will  conduct  a  one-sided 
Investigation. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  sponsors  of  the  Smith  resolution 
fear  that  the  voluminous  testimony  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Labor  Committees  would  not  warrant  the 
kind  of  amendments  which  those  sponsors  want— amendments 
which  would  destroy  the  benefits  of  the  Wagner  Act  to  labor  and 
even  turn  It  against  labor.  Hence,  the  provision  that  the  Investi- 
gating committee  could  recommrnd   amendments  to  the   act. 

This  second  Investigation  would  be  a  completely  unwarranted 
use  of  public  money  and  completely  unjustifiable  at  a  time  when 
Congress  is  cutting  down  rn  all  other  appropriations. 

We  note  that  the  alleged  purpose  of  the  Smith  resolution  Is  to 
determine  whether  the  Labor  Board  Is  prejudiced  In  favor  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  A  copy  of  our  resolution  is 
enclosed,  and  we  call  your  attention  to  the  words  "♦  •  •  the 
Labor  Board,  which  latter  we  believe  has  been  eminently  Just  to 
all  groups  of  workers  organized  in  bona  fide  trade-unions     •     •     •.** 

The  names  of  the  following  American  Federation  of  Lsibor  unions 
In  the  area  have  been  afllxed  to  the  resolution  containing  these 
words,  and  the  resolutions  have  been  mailed  to  Senator  Thomas 
and  Representative  Norton: 

American  Federation  of  Musicians.  Local  47;  International 
Jewelry  Workers,  Local  23;  Watchmakers.  Local  115;  Diamond 
Setters.  Local  95;  Dental  Technicians;  BuiMing  Janitors  and 
Watchmen.  Local  72-B;  EHevator  Operators.  Local  82;  Studio 
Workers  Maintenance  Union;  Laboratory  Technicians.  Local  603; 
Studio  Machinists.  Local  1185;  Nurses,  Hospital,  and  Institutional 
Employees;  District  Council  of  Painters,  and  15  affiliated  painters' 
locals;   Glendale  Central  Labor  Council  and  22  afaiiated  unions; 


Millinery  Workers;  Local  41;  Cap  Makers,  Local  22;  American 
P'ederation  of  Teachers.  Local  430;  Credit  and  Collection  Employees, 
Local  20369;  Borax  Workers  Union.  Local  20621;  Cement  Mill 
Workers  Union;  Shipwrlrhts.  Local  1335;  Port  Watchmen,  Local 
137;  Carpenters,  Locals  769.  563.  909.  721,  1.500,  1437,  1976;  Rock 
Product  Workers.  Local  21643;  PlasU'rers,  739;  Papermakers 
Pioneer.  Local  337;  Culinary  Workers.  Locals  694  and  531;  Barbers, 
Local  606;  Machinists.  Local  727;  Electrical  Workers,  Local  18; 
Cracker  Bakers,  Local  418;  Pipe  Fitters,  Local  250;  and  Mailers. 
Local  9. 

By  recording  their  belief  that  the  Labor  Board  is  not  biased  In 
favor  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  these  unions  have  also  recorded  their  opposi- 
tlcn  to  the  Smith  resolution. 

Speaking   for   them,   and   for   the   many   nonlabor   organizations 
which  have  supported  the  campaign  of  this  committee,  we  strongly 
urge  you  to  work  and  vote  against  the  subversive  Smith  resolution. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RiTBE  Borough, 
Executive    Secretary.    California    Committee 

to  Support  the  Wagner  Act.    - 


RESOLimON 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act  have  served  to  protect 
the  entire  working  people  of  this  country  in  their  efforts  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively;  and 

Whereas  all  organized  labor  has  an  equal  and  vital  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  the  act.  Its  principles,  and  Its  administrative  body, 
the  Labor  Board,  which  latter  we  believe  has  been  eminently  Just  to 
all  groups  of  workers  organized  In  bona  fide  trade-unions;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  Intention  of  enemies  of  the  Wagner  Act.  by 
means  of  amendments,  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  protection  aSorded 
by  the  act  and  to  curb  drastically  the  power  and  effectiveness  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  members  of  .  go  on  record  as  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  any  and  all  changes  In  or  amendments  to  the 
Wagner  Act  and  the  Labor  Board,  which  administers  It;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas, 
chairman;  to  the  House  Labor  Committee.  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Norton, 
chairman;  and  to  the  California  Committee  to  Support  the  Wagner 
Act,  536  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

,  Secretary. 


Public  Expenditures  and  the  National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  18,  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM  LIBERTY 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  taken  from  the 
Liberty  magazine  entitled  "Common  Horse  Sense  Tragically 
Needed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Liberty  of  July  15,  1939 1 

COMMON    HORSE   SENSE   TRAGICALLY   NEXOED 

If  we  could  Induce  the  unthinking  masses  in  this  country  to 
use  their  reasoning  powers,  our  worrisome  political  difficulties 
would  soon  be  solved. 

Now.  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  conclusion  that  two  and 
two  equal  four,  and  there  are  many  apparent  complications  in  our 
present  political  mlx-up  in  which  Important  deductions  are  just 
as  plain  and  dependable. 

It  is  admitted  by  everybody  that  experience  is  the  best  teacher. 
arKl  If  we  accept  this  conclusion,  the  experience  we  have  secured 
from  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  life  of  this  Govern- 
ment presents  various  conclusions  that  In  no  way  harmonize  with 
the   present  governmental   policies. 

The  wealth  of  this  country,  the  colossal  credit  structtare  that  the 
New  Deal  Is  now  using,  was  dcvelojjed  by  previous  administrations. 
It  was  not  acquired  by  the  New  Deal.  And  year  by  year  this 
administration  has  been  spending  these  accumulated  assets  like  a 
crowd  of  drunken  sailors. 

What  reason  have  we  for  believing  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
officials  of  the  present  administration  far  outweighs  that  possessed 
by  all  the  great  statesmen  throughout  the  life  of  our  Nation? 
They  had  political  differences  •  •  •  many  of  them;  but  never 
at  any  time  have  any  of  the  wise  leaders  of  the  past  questioned 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Government  laid  down  by  our 


Constitution.  Any  one  of  these  men  woxild  hare  shuddered  in 
horror  if  they  were  faced  with  the  revolutionary  changes  with 
which  this  cotintry  is  now  tlueatened.  Why  should  we  Ignore  the 
beneficent  results  that  have  come  to  us  throughout  the  long 
period  of  oiir  national  life? 

Why  try  during  a  protracted  depression  to  make  new  paths 
through   the  wilderness  of  experimentation? 

We  know  that  certain  results  have  been  accomplished  In  previous 
years  by  following  certain  governmental  policies,  and  similar 
prolitable  results  can   be  expected  by  adhering  to  them. 

We  became  the  wealthiest  Nation  in  the  world,  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  for  what  we  call  the  common  people.  Wealth 
has  been  more  thoroughly  distributed  here  than  In  any  country 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  evasion.  Much  of  the  restrictive  legislation 
advocated  by  the  present  administration  wUl  rob  us  of  our 
liberties.  Patrick  Hrnry's  famous  slogan.  •'Give  mo  liberty,  or 
give  me  death,"  has  been  Implanted  In  the  hearts  and  souls  of  our 
people,  and  God  forbid  that  we  should  have  to  part  with  these 
invaluable  privileges. 

We  should  all  bt^come  crusaders,  every  one  of  us  who  realizes 
tho  dangers  we  are  facing 

The  situation  is  not  unlike  the  experience  of  a  son  who  suddenly, 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  takes  over  the  management  of  a  hus;e 
fortune  •  •  •  built  up  through  years  of  careful  hard-headed 
management. 

The  son  has  new  ideas.  His  father  Is  an  old  fogy,  so  he  believes. 
He  risks  his  wealth  in  various  new  enterprises,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  entire  fortune  Is  dissipated. 

It  will  take  several  more  years  tc  dissipate  the  colossal  credit  of 
this  great  Nation  accumulated  previous  to  the  New  Deal,  but  every 
citizen  should  realize  the  imperative  necessity  of  living  within  our 
income.  It  is  Just  as  Important  for  a  government  as  It  is  for  an 
individual  or  a  corporation. 

Although  the  present  enormous  taxes  are  fast  becoming  confisca- 
tory, they  fall  short  by  many  billions  of  paying  oixr  expenses  The 
national  Indebtedners  Is  increasing  at  the"  rate  of  from  eight  to 
ten  m:lllon  dollars  every  day. 

These  calamitous  facts  should  be  given  consideration.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  wake  up  and  realize  this  Nation  belongs  to  us.  and  if  we 
desire  to  keep  it  Intact  •  •  •  if  w«  want  to  continue  to  retain 
our  liberties  •  •  •  we  will  have  to  vote  in  a  manner  to  uphold 
the  principles  of  government  that  have  been  the  source  of  our 
great  wealth  and  nave  given  us  the  Invaluable  privilege*  which 
have  been  oiu«  throughout  the  life  of  this  Nation. 

BEKNARa  Macpaoden. 


Tribute  to  Christian  Heurich,  Sr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HARRY  J.  THOMPSON 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  I  include  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Thompson. 

It  is  appropriate,  I  believe,  to  point  out  some  pertinent 
facts  in  connection  with  the  address,  which  I  will  quote. 

First,  this  is  essentially  a  public  tribute  to  an  employer  by 
his  employees.  This  spirit  of  cordiality  and  of  appreciation 
by  union  workers  and,  indeed,  by  all  workers,  is  to  be  com- 
mended. This  Nation  needs  more  of  that  same  spirit.  Here 
we  have  a  public  tribute  that  is  a  profound  thing — a  radio 
address  delivered  on  behalf  of  350  employees,  paying  their 
re.spects  to  Christian  Heurich,  Sr.,  nearing  97  years  of  age, 
who  operates  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  oldest  brewery 
under  the  same  management  In  all  America. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that  this  public  tribute  to 
an  employer  by  his  employees  was  made  possible  through 
devotion  to  public  service  by  radio  station  WJSV,  of  Wash- 
ington, which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Here  is  radio  at  its  best — an  institu- 
tion for  the  dififusion  of  public  information,  for  the  public 
welfare.  The  address  was  delivered  on  the  Labor  News  Re- 
view radio  program,  which  station  WJSV  has  presented  con- 
tinuously as  a  public  service  since  the  summer  of  1934  and 
which  has  become  the  oldest  continuously  presented  labor 
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radio  program  tn  all  the  world.  Devoted  to  facts  and  avoid- 
ing participation  in  any  controversy  within  the  ranks  of 
labor,  the  Labor  News  Review  has  become  a  worthy  insti- 
tution, rendering  a  first-class  public  service  that  is  highly 
regarded,  not  only  by  lalxjr  but  by  the  entire  public.  Nearly 
150  guests  have  appeared  on  this  program,  including  high 
labor  officials,  Government  officials,  and  ethers,  and  It  now 
also  includes  a  section  known  as  the  Women's  Labor  Re- 
view, in  addition  to  the  major  feature,  which  is  a  weekly 
summary  of  trends  and  events  as  they  affect  all  labor,  and 
the  Labor  Question  Box,  in  which  all  questions  concerning 
labor  and  industry  are  promptly  and  correctly  answered. 

These  matters  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  placed  on  undying  record  in  the  historic  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  not  alone  because  of  what  they  are 
but  as  well  for  what  they  represent.  They  tran.scend  local 
boundaries  in  their  importance  and  stand  as  practical  ex- 
amples— one  of  a  public  service  of  great  values  and  the  other 
of  a  commendable  public  tribute  by  a  large  group  of  workers 
to  their  honored  employer.  Both  of  these  actions  transcend 
any  individual  concerned,  as  well  as  any  community,  to  the 
greater  significance  of  our  nationa-i  well-being. 

The  peaceful  adjustment  of  differences  between  groups,  as 
between  individuals,  and  the  patriotic  devotion  of  all  to  the 
be.st  interests  of  our  national  peace  and  progress,  are  best 
aided  by  better  public  understanding  and  by  expressions  of 
appreciation  for  the  good  that  is  done.  The  address  which 
I  will  quote  and  the  radio  program  which  I  have  discussed 
both  serve  most  effectively  this  commendable  purpose. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Thompson,  business  repre- 
sentative. Brewery  and  Yeast  Workers'  Union  No.  48.  over 
radio  station  WJSV.  July  8.  1939.  is  as  follows: 

A    TRIBUTE    TO    CIIUISTIAN    HFUHICH.    SH..    T!T    THE    UNION    REPKECENTING 

HIS  EMPUDYEES 

Perhaps  I  should  make  It  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  informa- 
tion which  I  have  gathered  for  presentation  here  has  been  pre- 
pared from  the  workers'  viewpoint,  and  Is  presented  as  public 
information;  in  fact,  as  a  public  service.  We  believe  too  little  is 
known  about  the  verj*  few  substantial  industries  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  give  employment  to  residents  here:  too  little  Is 
known  about  how  they  operate  and  who  is  concerned  in  the 
operation  Accordingly,  the  union  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  "Brewery  and  Yea.st  Workers'  Union  No.  43,"  requested 
sometime  atjo  and  renewed  the  request  recently,  to  Albert  N. 
Dennis,  producer  and  broadcaster  of  the  Labor  News  Review,  over 
Station  WJSV  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  the  privilege 
of  presenting  the  story  of  the  350  employees  of  the  Christian 
Heurich  Brewing  Co.  and  particularly  a  workers'  tribute  to  the 
founder  of  that  industry.  In  keeping  with  the  high  standard  of 
public  service  for  which  the  Labor  News  Review  has  long  been 
noted,  the  request  of  my  union  has  finally  been  granted,  and  It  is 
a  pleasure.  Indeed,  for  me  to  present  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
unusually  interesting  summary. 

In  preprohibition  days,  there  were  five  breweries  In  Washington 
and  one  m  nearby  Alexandria.  At  present  there  is. only  one.  the 
Christian  Heurich  Brewing  Co..  whose  present  modern  brewerv  is 
located  at  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-sixth,  D.  and  Water  Streets  NW, 
facing  the  park  system  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  this  plant 
having  been  constructed  in  1894.  This  brewery  is  the  oldest  in 
the  United  States  to  be  continuously  under  the  same  management, 
and  It  seems  to  me  especially  fitting  that  the  message  of  Its 
employees  be  presented  on  this,  the  oldest  continuously  presented 
labor  radio  program  In  the  world. 

The  plant  employs  about  350  men.  Some  of  these  employees 
were  with  the  firm  In  preprohibition  days,  notably  Mr.  Christian 
Sloll,  the  fermentlng-cellar  foreman,  and  Mr.  John  Gretlein,  the 
stock-cellar  foreman,  both  of  whom  have  been  with  the  f\rm  over 
40  years,  as  well  as  Mr.  Dilger.  superintendent  of  the  bottling 
plant  Other  employees  in  both  the  bottling  and  brewing  houses 
have  been  with  the  firm  from  20  to  35  years. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  founder  of  this  industry  should  prove 
of  special  interest:  Christian  Heurich.  Sr..  was  born  September 
12.  1842.  at  Haina-by-Roemhlld.  Saxe-Meinlngen,  Germany.  On 
next  September  12  he  will  be  97  years  of  age.  After  securing  a 
common-school  education,  he  worked  as  a  Journeyman  brewer  in 
Germany  and  in  Austria.  Including  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
breweries  of  those  countries,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  as  a  mas- 
ter in  the  art  of  brewing.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1866, 
73  years  ago.  with  the  determination  to  make  a  mark  for  himself 
in  this  land  of  freedom  and  progress.  In  1872  he  started  his  first 
brewery  in  Washington,  later  having  a  larger  brewery  on  Twen- 
tieth Street,  until  18C4.  when  the  present  large  and  modern 
brewery  was  established.  Thus,  starting  with  nothing  but  an 
expert  knowledge  of  bre^tfing  and  a  willingness  to  work  hard. 
Christian  Heurich  has  wen  for  himself  a  foremost  place  In  the 
brewing  industry.  He  is  a  self-made  man,  ever  a  gentleman,  a 
true  friend,  aad  an  ornament  to  the  trade. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heurich  have  three  children — two  daughters  and 
one  son.  Mr  Christian  Heurich,  Jr.,  Is  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps  with  energy  and  enterprise.  He  Is  sports-minded,  also 
spon-soring  basketball,  soccer,  baseball,  and  bowling.  He  was  In- 
strumental in  having  a  very  fine  gymnasium  built  at  the  brewery. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Eckles.  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Heurich,  is  also  prominently 
Identified  with  the  brewery,  and  representatives  of  employees  speak 
highly  of  his  dealings  with  them.  Others  concerned  with  the  plant 
management,  to  whom  Brewery  and  Yrast  Workers'  Union  No  43 
wishes  to  pay  cordial  respects  en  this  cccasion,  include  Messrs. 
R.  H  Gangwlsch,  general  manager;  Eric  Dilger,  managing  bottling 
department;  A.  J  Narr.  manager  keg  department;  H.  A.  Price,  acting 
chief  engineer;  Cr.  R.  Sirecks.  chief  accountant;  W.  A.  Slowell, 
personnel  and  purchasing  agent;  and  W.  A.  Brooks,  manager  ice- 
department.  All  concerned  with  the  management  have  established 
.sound  reputation  for  "getting  along"  v.lth  employees  through  fair 
and  considerate  treatment.  And  now  these  employees,  members  of 
Brewery  and  Yeast  Workers'  Union  No.  48,  are  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity,  through  the  medium  of  the  Labor  News  Review,  over 
station  WJSV  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  of  publicly 
expressing  their  appreciation,  as  fellows: 

"Erowery  and  Yeast  Workers'  Union  No.  48.  congratulates  and  ex- 
tends sincere  good  wishes  to. cur  honored  employer,  Mr.  Christian 
Heurich.  Sr..  as  he  approaches  the  ninety-seventh  milestone  in  a 
long  and  useful  life.  We  all  hope  he  will  continue  to  brighten  our 
lives  and  to  inspire  our  community  for  many  years  to  come.  Like- 
wise, the  350  employees  of  the  Christian  Heurich  Brewing  Co., 
through  our  union,  bespeak  for  this  worthy  enterprise  the  cordial 
good  will  cf  all." 

That  in  brief  is  our  story.    It  does  not  need  embellishment. 


A  Monument  to  Chief  Joseph 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF   NOHTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18,  1939 


LETTER    FROM    J.    M.    PARSONS 


Mr,  BURDICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  to  appropriate  $25,000  to  erect  a  monument  to 
I  Chief  Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians.    This  is  known  as 
H.  R.  4331. 

In  the  matter  of  monuments  we  should  make  sure  that 

such  monuments  are  deserved,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may 

be.     Twenty-five   thousand  dollars  is  not  too  much  for   a 

'  monument  to  some  worthy  person,  but  there  are  two  reasons 

why  this  act  should  not  be  pas.sed  now.    First,  this  $25,000 

I   will  feed  a  thousand  families  for  more  than  a  month  this 

j  coming  winter,  according  to  the  grants  administered  by  the 

Farm    Security    Administration.    Second,    the    question    of 

whether  Chief  Joseph  deserves  a  monument  has  never  been 

established.    Among  his  own  people  there  has  always  been 

and  still  is  a  feeling  that  his  record  deserves  no  such  recog- 

j  nition.     F.rst   of  all  he  was  not  a  full-blood  Nez  Perce; 

second,  he  v,'as  not  a  recognized  chief  of  any  great  number 

of  the  Nez  Perce;  third,  he  could  not  have  been  the  great 

leader  and  director  of  the   master  retreat  of  the  Indians 

across  Montana.    History  says  he  was,  but  history  has  never 

been  WTitten  from  Indian  facts. 

I  submit  herewith  a  letter  on  this  subject  just  received 
from  a  full-blocd  Nez  Perce  and  president  of  the  tribal 
business  committee  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians.  The  letter 
follows : 

K.\Mi.\H.  Idaho.  June  21.  1939. 
The  Honorable  Usher  L.  Butidick, 

Rejrrcscntative.  North  Dakota.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  If  it   is  not  too  late.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  provide  a  congressional  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  and  museum  at 
Lapwal,  Idaho,  in  memory  of  Chief  Joseph. 

I  am  Informed  that  this  bill  has  t)eon  favorably  reported  In  by 
the  House  Library  Committee,  No.  4331,  if  I  remember  coirectly. 

Lapwai.  Idaho,  is  en  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  presumption  is  that  Chief  Joseph  was  a  Nez  Perce  chief 
and  leader  of  the  Nez  Perce  war,  and  therefore  the  memorial 
monument  should  be  set  up  within  the  reservation. 

This  is  Incorrect.  Joseph  was  cnly  fractional  part  Nez  Perce;  he 
was  not  chief  of  tbe  Nez  Perces;  and  he  was  not  the  leader  of  the 
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Nez  Perce  war.     This,  of  course.   Is  contrary  to  recorded  history;    ' 
but  history  is  glaringly  in  error  when  it  ascribes  to  Joseph  all  these 
things. 

Chief  Joseph's  name  Is  linked  with  the  Nez  Perce  war  only 
because  the  origin  cf  Nez  Perce  troubles  arose  in  the  Wallowa 
Valley,  where  a  small  band  of  the  "Nez  Perces  roamed  under  the 
regime  of  Old  Joseph  (the  Chief's  father).  And  since  Chief 
Joseph,  by  birth  part  UmatlUan.  had  assumed  leadership  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  Old  Joseph,  the  army  and  civilian  authori- 
ties seeking  to  adjust  the  Indian  troubles  made  direct  negotia- 
tions with  the  chief.  And  when  Joseph  had  finally  acceded  to 
comply  with  the  orders  to  go  on  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  and 
subsequent  events  developed  which  brought  on  the  war.  all  or 
most  of  the  attempts  nrnde  by  the  army  and  the  civilian  authori- 
ties to  conciliate  the  wiirring  Indians  were  made  throiigh  Chief 
Joseph  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  the  leader  and  chief  of 
the  Nez  Perces, 

When  the  Nez  Perce?  finally  .«rurrendcred  at  Bear  Paw  Mountains 
October  5,  1877,  the  few  romainin«T  Pphters  of  the  Nez  Perces  drew 
to  the  background  while  General  Miles  sought  out  Chief  Joseph 
to  complete  the  arrangements  of  the  surrender. 

In  fait,  however,  the  leaders  and  directing  chiefs  of  the  Indian 
forces  were  Chief  Lookingglass  and  Chief  Whitebird  and  their 
veteran  warriors  during  the  entire  war  from  the  battle  of  White- 
bird  June  17.  1877,  through  the  battles  of  Clearwater.  Big  Hole, 
Camas  Meadows.  Canyon  Creek,  and  Bear  Paw  Mountains. 
Neither  Joseph  nor  sBiy  of  his  men  were  familiar  with  the  b\ifIalo 
country,  and  it  could  not  be  logical  to  say  that  Joseph  directed 
the  long  retreat  into  Montana,  as  has  been  claimed  for  him. 
On  the  other  hand.  Chief  Lookinggla.ss  and  Chief  Whitebird  were 
annual  sojourners  on  the  plains  and  their  followers  were  noted  lor 
their  prowess  as  flerhters  among  all  the  plains  Indians,  not  except- 
ing the  Sioux  and  other  large  tribes.  Thus  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  find  the  devious  routes  for  the  retreat  which  was  not  the 
most  convenient  for  the  pursuing  soldiers. 

One  other  important  point.  Chief  Joseph  was  not  the  man  which 
history  would  place  before  the  educational  institutions  as  has  been 
suggested  along  with  the  erection  of  the  memorial.  He  Is  guilty 
of  wantonly  killing  a  white  woman,  Mrs.  J.  Manuel,  while  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  On  June  15,  1877,  the  chief  and 
two  companions,  also  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  visited  the 
home  of  the  Manucls  on  Whitebird  Creek,  where  friendly  Indians 
were  keeping  guard  over  the  wounded  Mrs.  Manr.el  and  baby  with 
the  understanding  that  the  woman  would  be  given  aid  in  escaping 
to  the  white  settlement.  Joseph  proceeded  to  wrangle  over  the 
succoring  of  the  enemy  white  woman,  and -when  the  friendly 
Indians  remonstrated,  the  chief  reached  out  with  a  dagger  and 
plunged  It  Into  the  breast  of  the  woman,  killing  her  almost  in- 
stantly. General  Howard  had  heard  of  this  soon  after  the  war 
but  refused  to  believe  it.  There  is  an  old  warrior  living  today  who 
was  present  when  the  killing  took  place,  and  It  has  been  generally 
knov.n  among  the  Nez  Perces  that  Joseph  committed  the  deed. 

I  am  a  full-blooded  Nez  Perce,  president  of  tribal  business  com- 
mittee, American  Legionnaire,  and  I  am  engaged   in  writing  his- 
tory  of   the   tribe   and   particularly   the   Nez  Perce   war   from   the 
Indians'  viewpoint.     The  foregoing  statements  are  verified. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Parsons. 


Many  Filipinos  Ask  for  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MTONESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1929 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  CENTRAL  COUNCIL, 
YOUNG  PHILIPPINES,  INC..  ON  JUNE  10,  1939.  AT  MANILA 


Mr,  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  interest  In  the 
Philippines  is  asking  Congress  to  proceed  with  consideration 
of  my  resolution  (H.  R.  198)  to  investigate  our  problems  in 
those  islands.  I  am  daily  receiving  letters,  petitions,  and 
newspaper  articles  praying  for  action.  Businessmen,  civic 
and  political  organizations,  and  all  factions,  except  President 
Quezon  himself,  are  asking  for  passage  of  this  resolution. 
The  following  resolution,  which  has  just  arrived  from  Manila, 
and  which  was  passed  on  June  10  by  the  popular  youth  or- 
ganization known  as  Young  Philippines,  Inc.,  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  desire  of  our  Filipino  subjects: 

Whereas  Representative  John  G.  Alexander,  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  has  presented  a  bill  appropriating  a  certain  sum  of  money 
for  the  expenses  of  a  congressional  committee  to  Investigate  alleged 
charges  that  there  Is  a  trend  toward  dictatorship  in  the  Philippines, 


and  that  government  offlclals  have  connived  to  deliver  the  resotircee 
of  the  country  to  foreigners: 

Whereas  if  there  Is  any  truth  to  the  charges  the  proper  remedies 
could  be  applied  to  ameliorate  existing  conditions,  and  If  the  in- 
vestigation should  reveal  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  charges 
then  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  the  Philippine  government 
could  be  established  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  and  of  the 
world :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  and  it  its  hereby  rcsoti^ed.  That  the  Young  Philippines 
express  itself  as  favoring  the  proposed  investigation,  and  that  the 
text  of  this  resolution  be  relayed  to  Represeiiiatlve  Alexander  in 
gratitude  for  his  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  country,  to  other 
Members  of  Congress,  and  to  the  press. 

Adopted  this  the  16th  day  of  June  1939  in  the  city  of  Mani!a,  P.  I. 

WeNCESLAO   Q.    VIN70NS. 

Prc^dent. 
Attested: 

GREObiuo  C.  Asis. 

Acting  Secretary. 


Futures  Trading — A  Respectable  Racket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1939 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  press  dispatches  tell 
of  the  alleged  embezzlement  of  half  a  million  dollars  by 
Dr.  James  Monroe  Smith,  fugitive  president  of  Louisiana 
State  University,  which  he  is  said  to  have  lost  in  playing 
the  wheat   futures  market. 

The  commodity  futures  market  Is  undeniably  a  gambling 
racket.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  appears  to  be  re- 
spectable. Ultrarespectable  men  and  women,  who  move 
in  the  highest  circles  of  polite  society,  and  who  frequent  the 
most  aristocratic  clubs  and  churches,  play  the  futures 
market  without  compunction  of  conscience. 

Why  not?  In  the  schools  and  colleges  it  is  regularly 
taught,  thanks  to  the  effective  propaganda  of  the  commodity 
racketeers,  the  futures  trading  is  perfectly  legal  and  legiti- 
mate and  that  it  serves  a  fine  economic  purpose.  Pro- 
fessors of  agricultural  economics  regularly  teach  their  pupils 
as  facts  those  things  which,  if  said  by  a  witness  in  court, 
would  cast  him  a  stretch  in  the  pen  for  F>erjury, 

The  fact  is  that  those  persons,  brokers  and  cu-stomers, 
who  play  the  wheat  futures  market  violate  the  criminal 
code  every  business  day  of  the  year.  No  prosecutor  has  the 
courage  to  go  up  against  that  powerful,  highly  organized 
racket.  The  professors  who  teach  their  pupils  that  the  wheat 
futures  market  is  a  m.arket  for  the  future  delivery  of  wheat 
pervert  the  truth,  ignorantly  or  intentionally.  The  1938 
Report  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  shows 
that  only  thirteen  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the 
volume  of  wheat  futures  trading  for  that  fiscal  year  resulted 
in  delivery  of  actual  wheat. 

Every  sale  in  the  wheat  futures  market  Is  a  short  sale. 
It  is  a  gambling  game,  denounced  by  the  courts  as  such. 

Every  play  in  the  wheat-futures  market  results  in  a  win- 
ning on  one  side  and  a  loss  on  the  other  side. 

They  say  that,  even  if  the  wheat-futures  market  is  a 
gambling  game,  it  serves  a  useful  economic  purpose  as  a 
price-making  device.  And  what  prices  it  makes!  The 
game  not  only  cause  loss  to  half  of  the  people  who  play  it, 
but  it  also,  at  the  same  time,  fixes  a  low  ceiling  over  the 
price  of  wheat,  in  the  domestic  market  as  well  as  in  foreign 
trade. 

Our  educational  institutions  have  much  to  answer  for  in 
their  attitude  of  sponsorship  for  this  heinous  racket.  When 
the  truth  about  this  devastating  game  becomes  known  to 
the  public,  our  presidents  and  professors  of  colleges  and 
universities  will  have  plenty  of  explaining  to  do. 

It  matters  not  that  President  Smith  lost  rather  than  won 
in  playing  this  iniquitous  game.  The  fact  that  he  is  said  to 
have  embezzled  half  a  million  dollars  from  his  university  Is 
not  half  as  important  as  the  fact  that  he  played  the  game 
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at  all.  If  President  Smith  had  won  instead  of  lost,  nothing 
would  have  been  said  and  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  wise  and  able  financial  administrator.  The 
trouble  was  he  played  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  tabla  He 
should  have  been  in  v.nth  the  operators  themselves  and  in 
that  event  he  would  have  been  guaranteed  against  any  loss. 
He  played  at  the  end  where  the  outsiders  play  and  no  out- 
sider ever  escaped  the  inevitable  los.ses  which  must  follow 
in  plaj'ing  a  game  v.hcre  the  opposition  deals  all  the  cards. 

We  should  permit  no  such  place  in  the  United  States — 
places  where  able  and  respectable  men  can  hand  their 
money  or  other  persons  m.oney  over  to  an  organized  racket — 
crranizcd  to  win  for  them. 

The  Smith  case  is  a  deplorable  example  of  how  good  men 
can  be  fleeced  and  dograded  and  ruined,  but  the  devastating 
damage  to  a  few  individuals  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
annual  losses  to  farmers  who  proceed  lawfully  to  grow  their 
crops  only  to  have  this  organized  gambling  institution, 
known  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  manipulate  the  prices  and 
fix  a  ceiling  over  prices  beyond  which  the  cash  value  of  the 
farmers'  annual  crops  cannot  go.  Foreclosed  farms,  dis- 
po.sses5.ion.s,  dilapidated  buildings,  neglected  families,  testify 
to  the  work  of  thJs  system  of  organized  robbery. 

What  will  Congress  do  about  it?  Nothing,  is  my  answer. 
I  have  had  a  resolution  pending  before  the  Rules  Committee 
for  6  months  asking  that  committee  to  allow  my  Resolution 
No.  25  to  come  out  on  the  floor  of  Congress  for  discussion. 
I  have  appeared  before  the  committee  to  answer  any  and  all 
questions  within  my  knowledge,  but  yet,  no  report  on  that 
resolution. 


Who  Pays  the  Taxes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEnRASK\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1939 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  pays  the  taxes?  Re- 
cently a  protest  went  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  a  gentleman  representing  a  district  which  manu- 
factures certain  well-known  brands  of  cigarettes  claimed  for 
his  district  the  payment  of  enormous  sums  in  taxes.  All  the 
other  Members  contended  that  the  consumers  in  their  dis- 
tricts paid  their  just  share  of  the  taxes  on  tobacco.  In  this 
they  were  correct.  The  manufacturer  merely  collected  the 
taxes  and  turned  them  over  to  the  Government. 

But  why  confine  this  analysis  to  tot)acco  alone?  All  taxes 
are  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  middle-class 
people  and  the  poor  people  pay  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's 
taxes  in  increased  living  costs.  Many  a  poor  man,  who  has 
little  or  no  property  to  list  with  the  assessor,  is  a  heavy 
taxpayer  in  his  purchase  of  the  necessities  of  life  for  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  children.  Manufacturers'  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  pay-roll  taxes,  and  all  other  of  the  many  kind  of  taxes 
create  increased  labor  costs  and  production  costs,  which  in 
turn  means  that  we  pay  more  for  shoes,  tractors,  mowers, 
plows,  overalls,  medicine,  and  other  things  that  we  must 
have. 

Industry  passes  these  added  charges  on  to  the  next  fellow, 
and  so  on  until  the  article  reaches  the  consumer.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  taxes  are  not  destructive  to  industry  and 
business,  because  they  are.  The  increased  cost  of  goods  cuts 
down  the  amount  of  goods  that  can  be  manufactured  and 
sold,  and  there  are  cases  where  business  cannot  pass  on  these 
added  burdens. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  farmer  in  our  tax  scheme.  In  the  first  place 
the  fanner  cannot  escape  assuming  all  these  added  costs  on 
the  machinery,  repairs,  clothing,  foodstuffs,  tools,  equipment, 
and  other  articles  he  must  buy.  In  the  second  place  the 
farmer  cannot  pass  on  to  someone  else  any  part  of  these 


added  costs.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  farmer  demanded  and 
receiving  a  few  cents  more  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  pound 
of  butter  or  a  dozen  eggs  because  he  has  had  to  pay  added 
charges  on  what  he  must  buy? 

The  trend  of  the  Government  for  the  last  8  years  has  been 
to  increase  the  spread  between  the  price  of  the  things  a 
farmer  must  buy  and  the  price  of  the  things  he  has  to  sell. 
This  wild  spending  orgy  and  the  costly  enlargement  of  the 
functions  of  government  have  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmers  of  America.  The  national  debt  will  be  an  unjust 
weight  on  the  backs  of  the  farmers  for  generations  to  come. 


Farmer-Labor  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  LAURIE  E.  CARLSON 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  iiiclude  the  following  address 
by  Assemblyman  Laurie  E.  Carlson,  over  radio  stations  WHA, 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  WLBL,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.: 

Fellow  citizens  of  Wisconsin.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today 
one  of  the  nioit  important  and  one  of  the  most  profoundly  disturb- 
ing problems  of  our  time.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  clash  between 
agriculture  and  labor,  and  I  mean  "so-called"  because  the  clash 
exists  only  in  the  cunning  strategy  of  the  exploiting  class  of  America 
and  Wisconsin. 

At  the  very  outset.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  myself  a  farmer, 
that  I  came  from  a  farming  family,  and  that  my  people  for  yeais 
have  struggled  to  win  a  living  from  the  soil. 

The  question  of  farmer-labor  relations  is  uppermost  in  my  mind 
because  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  I  have  lately  witnessed  a 
cold-blcodcd.  well-financed  campaign  by  the  wealthy  interests  of 
Wisconsin  to  drive  a  wedge  between  farmers  and  laborers. 

Now.  you  and  I  know  that  the  natural,  the  normal  relatlon.ship 
between  agriculture  and  labor  should  be  one  of  complete  harmony 
and  cooperation.  Both  groups  furnish  the  producers  of  America — 
the  workers,  whether  on  the  farm  or  In  the  factory,  who  actually 
create  the  Nation's  v.ealth. 

Their  Interests  are  identical.  Both  farmers  and  laborers  are 
struggling  constantly  for  a  greater  share  of  the  wealth  they  create. 
Their  goal  is  to  preserve  for  themselves  a  large  enough  portion  of 
that  wealth  to  provide  a  decent  and  a  comfortable  standard  of 
living. 

Given  this  common  objective,  it  is  only  logical  to  ccncliide  that 
they  will  work  closely  and  harmoniously  together  in  pursuit  of 
identical  goals. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  farmers  and  sometimes  laborers  do 
not  quite  vmdorstand  the  singleness  of  their  common  objective. 
But  one  group  in  society  has  pra-pod  its  significance  and  its 
implications.  And  that  group — the  group  which  makes  handsome 
profits  by  selling  the  products  of  farm  and  factory — had  deter- 
mined that  its  own  self'.sh  interests  will  best  be  served  by  keeping 
these  natural  allies  apart. 

Manufacturers,  processors,  and  big  business  generally  have 
worked  out  a  brutal  formula  of  disunion  which  Is  calculated  to 
prevent  agriculture  and  labor  from  Joining  forces.  For  big  btisl- 
ness  knows,  and  knows  only  too  well,  that  if  farmers  and  laborers 
pool  their  resources  for  common  purposes  they  can  secure  for 
themselves  a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  Uving  which  will  cut: 
Into  the  profits  of  capitalist  management. 

The  strategy  of  big  bu-siness  can  be  summed  up  in  cold- 
blooded military  terms  with  the  old  strategy  of  divide  and  conquer. 

I  feel  deeply  about  this  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  both  a 
farmer  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  who  has  had  a  chance 
to  watch  the  greed-inspired  strategy  of  big  business  in  actual 
operation. 

After  all,  the  best  customers  we  farmers  have  are  the  laborers 
in  the  city.  You  and  I  know  that  beyond  a  certain  point  wealthy 
families  can  consume  no  more  of  our  products. 

We  also  know,  or  should  know,  that  our  markets  expand  or  con- 
tract in  direct  variation  with  employment  and  wage  scales  in  the 
city.  Given  a  fully  employed  end  well-paid  city  population,  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  would  l)egln  to  enjoy  the 
kind  of  prosperity  about  which  we  can  only  dream  now. 

Recently,  at  a  program  attended  by  3,000  farm  families,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  college  of  agnctilture  showed  the  graphic 
effect  of  city  activity  on  form  prices. 


Ba.sed  on  careftil  research  by  nonpartisan  university  scientists 
and  economists,  the  survey  .showed  that  unless  labor  in  the  city 
receives  a  high  income,  dairy  prices  and  dairy  income  cannot  re- 
main on  a  high  enough  level. 

The  university's  study  showed  that  the  bulk  of  Wisconsin's 
dairy  products  are  consumed  by  factory  workers  and  city  folk,  and 
that  \\hen  their  Income  is  low  or  unemployment  is  general  the 
price  received  by  the  farmer  drops  accordingly. 

After  all,  no  good  businessman  hopes  that  his  best  customers' 
income  will  be  cut,  for  he  knows  that  if  it  is,  his  own  income  will  be 
slashed  proportionately.  And  yet  a  so-called  farm  orgonization  in 
Wisconsin  is  pursuing  a  policy  now  which  can  mean  only  ruin 
for  agriculture— a  policy  of  driving  down  the  wages  of  laborers,  the 
very  people  who  buy  an  overwhelming  pwrtion  of  the  crops  we 
farmers  produce. 

The  group  goes  by  the  name  of  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  a  sort  of  super  holding  company,  to  which  a  number  of  farm 
organizations,  rather  than  individual  farmers,  belong.  And  yet 
this  Council  of  Agriculture  lobbies  before  the  legislature  as  the 
representative  of  80.000  Wisconsin  farmers. 

As  an  alleged  farm  organization,  you  might  expect  that  it  would 
spend  farmers'  money  to  further  the  cause  of  agriculture  before 
the  Iccislature.  In.'itead,  it  has  taken  our  money  to  open  a  suite 
of  offices  in  Madison's  most  expensive  hotel,  to  hire  Milwaukee 
attorneys,  and  to  pay  for  a  full  staff,  and  for  what?  For  agri- 
culture? 

I  wish  that  were  the  answer.  Wed  all  feel  much  better 
about  it.  But  tragically  enough,  the  answer  Is  quite  the  reverse. 
The  council  of  apriculturc  has  thrown  what  strength  it  has 
behind  big  business'  drive  to  cripple  the  farmer's  best  customer — 
the  workers  in  the  city. 

Yes;    it  does  sound   incredible.     But   that's  precisely   what   has 
happened.     The  council  of  agriculture  has  become  the  stooge  or" 
errand   boy   of   big    business,   and   it   has   completely   replaced   the 
manufacturers'  association  as  the  most  vicious  autllabor  force  In 
Wisconsin. 

While  the  big  boys  lurked  In  the  background,  this  self-styled 
farm  organi7.ation  carried  on  a  brutal  and  indefensible  campaign 
of  hatred  against  labor,  a  campaign  which  culminated  in  the 
paisase    of    the    incredibly    barbaric    "employment    peace    act." 

This  new  law  is  designed  to  smash  unionism  in  Wisconsin  and 
to  drive  down  the  standard  of  living  In  the  cities.  This  can  only 
mean  an  accompanying  decline  for  us  farmers.  And  yet  all  this 
was  done  In  the  name  of  agriculture. 

The  councils  position  as  a  front  for  big  business  became  so 
obnoxious  that  two  of  the  most  powerful  component  units  of  the 
council  withdrew.  I  refer  to  the  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale 
and  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Milk  Pool. 

Both  agencies  denounced  the  vicious  assault  on  organized  labor. 
Only  a  week  or  two  ago,  at  its  annual  convention  at  Wausau,  the 
milk  pool  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  blasting  the  council's 
smear  campaign  on  urban  labor. 

The  milk  pool's  resolution  pointed  out  that  the  council's  attack 
on  labor  was  absolutely  uncalled  for.  that  members  of  the  pool 
have  enjoyed  cordial  relations  with  organized  labor,  and  that  both 
agriculture  and  labor  can  prosper  only  11  they  work  wholeheartedly 
together. 

Anyone  who  studies  the  history  of  recent  legislation  both  In 
Wisconsin  and  in  Wa.shington  knows  that  only  through  the  co- 
operative action  of  both  groups  can  each  attain  the  goal  it 
seeks. 

After  all,  the  rural -electrification  program  which  has  benefited 
thousands  of  farm  families  in  Wisconsin,  was  passed  in  Congress 
and  In  the  legislature  only  with  the  help  of  labor  votes.  I  was 
deeply  conscious  of  this  in  1937  when  as  a  farmer  I  watched  a  labor 
organizer  introduce  and  fight  to  pass  a  bill  designed  to  help 
W^lsconsin  farmers  secure  the  benefits  of  electricity  which  have  eo 
long  been  denied  them. 

Similarly,  it  was  labor  votes  which  helped  pass  legislation  for 
milk  control,  for  easing  of  farm  mortgages,  for  payment  of  benefits 
to  farmers,  and  so  on.  Without  the  support  of  labor  representatives 
both  in  the  National  Congress  and  In  the  State  legislature,  such 
remedial  farm  legislation  could  never  have  been  enacted  Into  law. 
It  is  this  very  succe.ss  in  cooperation  between  farm  and  labor 
groups  which  led  the  country's  exploiters  to  the  decision  that  they 
must  be  divided.  As  long  as  they  worked  together,  both  agricul- 
ture and  labor  would  continue  to  achieve  some  measure  of  prog- 
ress along  their  common  path. 

But  in  the  degree  that  they  advanced,  big  btislness  retreated. 
When  farmers  get  more  for  their  products  and  labor  gets  more 
for  its  work,  big  business,  of  course,  must  be  satisfied  with  less 
profits.  And  big  business  refused  to  accept  that  remorseless  logic. 
It  thus  pooled  its  power  and  wealth  In  a  shrewd  and  bold  effort 
to  divide  agriculture  and  labor. 

Farmers  may  be  fooled  for  a  while.  Labor  may  be  fooled  for 
a  while.  But  take  it  from  one  who  has  watched  the  struggle  at 
close  range,  wc  won't  be  fooled  for  much  longer.  After  all.  we  do 
have  a  vital  interest  at  stake — our  very  security  and  the  security 
of  cur  children. 

That  Is  why  I  want  to  appeal  to  you  today,  to  you  farmers  and 
you  laborers,  to  examine  and  to  undersiand  the  implic;iUons  of 
the  destructive  cotirse  now  being  pursued  by  the  Wisconsin 
Council  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  a  cciu-se  Inspired  by  malice  and  greed,  a  course  mapped 
out  by  nithlcis  business  Interests  which  deem  It  much  wiser  to 
lurk  in  the  background  while  an  alleged  farmer  organizaUon 
carries  the  ball  for  them. 


We  have  seen  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  a  policy  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  an  organization  knowTi  as  the  A5i6oclatod 
Farmers.  Inc  ,  has  directed  the  drive  to  divide  labor  and  agriculture. 
And  like  our  own  Council  of  AgrlcvUture.  which  copied  the  western 
technique,  the  Associated  Farmers'  organization  is  dominated  and 
controlled  by  wealthy  interests  with  no  concern  for  the  farmer's 
problems.  Its  only  Interest  Is  to  divide  agrlcultvire  and  labor  and 
thereby  rule  both  unmolested. 

I  wish  you  could  have  sat  with  me  In  the  legislature  and  watched 
the  operation  of  this  cold  and  merciless  strategy.  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  how  the  Wisconsin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  big  business' 
own  organijsaticn.  applauded  the  Council  of  Agriculture's  fight 
against  labor  on  the  one  hand  and  ojiencd  warfare  against  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  farmer  cooperatives  on  the  ether  hand. 

If  you  could  have  seen  this  In  actual  operation.  I  feel  sure  that 
you  would  agree  with  me  thnt  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  act;  the 
time  has  come  to  tear  away  the  mask  from  this  alleged  farm  organi- 
zatlcn  and  show  It  to  the  world  for  what  It  is — a  well-paid  front 
for  big  business. 

I  feel  confident  that  If  we  farmers  and  the  representatives  of 
labor  can  sit  down  together  and  discuss  our  mutual  problems  that 
we  can  work  out  a  sensible  program  of  common  action  which  will 
not  only  provide  the  way  for  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the 
two  great  producing  groups,  but  wUl  also  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  oxu 
common  enemy. 

In  Re  Pending  Conference  Report  on  H.  R.  6635— 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1939 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  financial  set-up  of 
some  28  States  is  directly  or  indlrtctly,  and  disadvanta- 
geously,  affected  by  the  mandatory  amendments,  adopted  by 
the  Senate  on  July  13,  requiring  $10  of  State  money  as  a 
minimum  per  beneficiary. 

My  duty  is  to  represent  Vermont  in  the  Congress,  so  may 
I  say  that  if  the  Congress  approves  this  so-called  Johnson 
amendment  which  became  a  part  of  the  measure  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  the  State  of  Vermont  will  be  obliged 
to  have  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  vote  more 
money  for  old-age  assistance  or  will  have  to  reduce  the 
number  of  recipients  now  on  the  rolls.  Other  States  are 
similarly  disastrou.sly  affected. 

The  leading  daily  newspaper  of  Vermont,  the  Burlington 
Free  Press,  makes  the  following  comment  upon  the  Senate's 
action : 

The  Senate,  In  what  appears  to  have  been  hasty  action,  provided 
for  a  $25  per  month  mlnimtim  pension,  in  order  to  secure  Fed- 
eral assistance  we  assume,  since  the  Congress  cannot  compel  the 
States  to  adept  any  particular  pension  minimum  except  as  it 
exercises  this  power  to  withhold  Federal  aid.  The  State  would  be 
expected  to  provide  a  minimum  of  $10  per  recipient  while  "ihe 
Federal  Government  would  supply  $15. 

This  Is  another  attempt  to  push  the  States  to  raise  their  appro- 
priations for  old-age  asbistance,  and  also  an  attempt  to  runove  the 
old-age  assistance  grant  from  the  basis  of  need  and  put  It  on  a 
flat  rate  basis  not  governed  by  need. 

The  PTee  Press  opposed  such  a  proposal  when  It  was  before  the 
people  of  Vermont  In  the  gubernatorial  campaign  laet  fall,  and 
we  oppose  It  today.  The  people  of  Vermont  very  definitely  re- 
pudiated it  In  the  November  elections  last  year,  and  again  through 
their  representatives  In  the  legislature. 

In  fact,  the  refusal  of  the  legislature  to  give  Director  W. 
Arthur  Simpson,  of  the  old-age  assistance  department,  as  much 
money  as  he  asked  for  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  department 
for  the  coming  2  years  seems  to  Indicate  that  Veimor.ters  feel 
It  Is  well  to  go  slow  on  Increasing  old-age  assistance  payments  now 
that  the  biennial   appropriation  has  passed   the   $1,000,000   mark. 

Director  Simpson  has  reported  that  the  old-age  assistance  de- 
partment paid  benefits  to  5.677  nv!)plents  In  Vermont  during  the 
:    month  of  June,  and  that  the  average  monthly  benefit  was  $1506. 

Since  It  may  be  as.sumed  that  the  Federal  Government  matched 
the  State  on  each  grant  made,  the  State's  share  of  this  $I5.0€  aver- 
age was  $7.53.  If  this  were  increased  to  $10  per  person  as  the  State's 
share.  It  would  mean  an  additional  $2.47  per  person  per  month,  or 
$168,266.28  additional  for  the  year. 

Perhaps  the  money  could  be  found  for  this.  If  it  were  thought 
necessary.  But  that  Isn't  the  whole  story.  The  State  of  Vermont 
is  not  now  giving  assistance  to  all  who  are  In  need  of  it,  according 
to  Director  Simpson.  He  reported  recently  that  h:s  department, 
was  unable,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  to  give  aid  to  339  out  of  570 
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applicants  who  had  bo«»n  Investigated  and  found  eligible  for  assist- 
ance He  saiQ.  also,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  department 
to  reduce  Its  case  load  thLs  month. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  taken  the  sound  position  that  the  State  should 
mnke  the  money  available  help  as  many  persons  es  need  it.  so  far 
as  that  is  possible,  rather  than  pay  larger  beneflts  to  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  people  and  refuse  some  who  need  it. 

Thus,  if  and  when  we  decicie  to  increase  the  State's  contribution 
for  old-age  assistance,  v.e  beheve  most  Vermonters  will  agree  that  it 
should  be  used  to  help  more  old  people  who  are  in  need  of  help 
rather  than  irymg  to  pay  larger  benefits  to  those  now  receiving  it. 

If  with  present  appropriation  it  tiecame  neces.'^ary  for  the  State 
to  pay  a  minimum  cf  $10  per  month  as  its  share  of  old-age  assist- 
ance, the  number  of  recipients  would  have  to  be  reduced  from  5,677 
to  approximately  4.275. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  Director  Simpson,  a  recognized 
authority  on  such  questions  and  one  whose  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  State  administrators  is  as  well  known 
to  you  as  to  all  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  matters, 
states: 

Any  attempt  to  fix  minimum  amount  of  old-age  assi-stance 
by  lecisla'ive  enactm-jnt  destroys  "means  test"  as  requisite  for  aid 
anci  opens  the  do<jr  for  pensions  for  all  the  aged.  Good  social 
practice  requires  that  public  assistance  be  given  on  the  basis  of 
net'd  as  determined  by  sound  budgetary  standards.  In  Vermont, 
rur  policy  has  been  to  make  grants  on  basis  of  budgetary  deficiency 
whatever  it  may  b**.  Grants  range  from  minimum  of  $5  a  month 
to  a  maximum  of  $30.  Within  these  limitations  the  needs  of 
recipients  are  c;u!te  as  well  met  with  smaller  as  with  larger  grants. 
Th°  issue  in  Congress,  by  the  way.  has  been  much  confusf^d  by 
reference  to  'average  monthly  grants."  Grants  are  variable  ac- 
cording to  the  need  of  the  individual.  Any  other  basis  of  aid 
becomes  a  straight  Federal  pension  for  which  all  the  aged  may 
become  eligible  and  is  economically  di».i8trou3  and  socially  unsound. 

EstabU-'ihing  mmimum  grants  on  the  part  of  the  State  In  order 
to  secure  Federal  participation  would  rtquire  Vermont  to  raise 
additional  funds  amounting  to  $175,000  annually  to  meet  present 
case  load.  It  would  open  the  door  to  many  thousands  with  no 
sound  reason  for  denying  aid.  It  might  conceivably  cost  Vermont 
upward  of  $4,000,000  per  j'ear.  Entire  philosophy  of  present  pro- 
gram would  be  destroyed  and  such  a  policy  would  easily  be  beyond 
economic  capacity  of  the  Nation. 

Connally  amendment  with  two-thirds  Federal  participation  on 
grants  not  exceeding  $15  would  provide  nearly  $8  000  extra  money 
each  month  for  Vermont  on  present  case  load.  It  would  not  in- 
crease average  monthly  payment  since  payments  of  $15  cr  less,  or 
more,  are  establuihed  entirely  on  the  basis  of  netd  It  would 
simply  give  us  additional  money  to  spend  on  pending  cases  not 
flow  receiving  aid. 

Political  implications  and  economic  consequences  of  yielding  to 
the  liberalizing  proposals  would  be  disastrous  since  it  is  frankly  the 
objective  of  certain  forces  to  obtain  greater  and  greater  benefits. 

I  do  not  wish  to  add  to  the  foregoing,  nor  can  I  overem- 
phasize the  importance  and  necessity  for  careful  considera- 
tion of  such  proposals,  loaded  with  dynamite,  as  are  found 
in  the  amendments  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above. 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  a  conference  committee,  or  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  could,  after  considered  judgment  pre- 
vails, willingly  and  knowingly  agree  to  perpetrate,  perpetu- 
ate, or  support  such  a  prejudicial  piece  of  legislation. 


Port  of  Portland,  Orcg. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    ORECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PORTLAND  (OREG  )  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  AND  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PORTLAND 
OUEGONLAN 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port  of  Portland  occu- 
pies a  strategic  position  in  shipping  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
being  located  on  the  Columbia  River,  the  second  largest  river 
In  the  United  States,  over  100  miles  inland  and  on  tide- 
water. It  is  in  an  excellent  location.  Through  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge  it  has  a  water-level  haul  eastward  to  the 
great  hinterland,  where  originates  immense  traffic  from  the 


farms,  mines,  and  forests  of  Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho,  and 
Montana.  With  the  Bonneville  Dam  and  the  development 
of  the  Columbia  River,  it  has  the  only  natural  outlet  for 
water  transportation  for  this  great  producing  area.  Through 
the  years  it  has  afforded  immense  outgoing  water-borne 
traffic.  There  was  furnished  in  out-bound  local-originating 
cargo  in  this  port  area  more  than  any  other  port  on  the 
coast,  excepting  for  the  petroleum  areas  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. For  many  years  the  Columbia  gateway  port  main- 
tained an  American-flag  line  to  the  Orient  which  was  suc- 
cessfully operated.  It  was  one  of  the  few  similar  concerns 
that  paid  its  bills  and  paid  for  its  ves-sels  while  giving  de- 
pendable service.  The  line  was  maintained  under  subven- 
tion contracts  made  pursuant  to  existing  laws.  The  Mari- 
time Commission  has  canceled  the.se  contracts,  thus  placing 
the  port  of  Portland  at  a  disadvantage  with  other  Pacific 
Coast  ports  which  are  allowed  to  maintain  .such  lines. 

The  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  addressed  an  open 
letter  to  the  Maritime  Commission  with  respect  to  this  mat- 

I   ter.  which  I  ask  leave  to  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

I  It  is  as  follows: 

I  GIVE   US  SHIPS 

Maritime  Commission: 

Gentlemen:  Columbia  gateway  ports  over  many  8ucces3ful  years 
I    maintained  an  Amcrlcan-flai^  line  to  the  Orient. 

We  furnished  more  out-bound  local-originating  cargo  In  this  port 
I    area  than  any  port  on  the  coast,  except  for  the  petroleum  areas  of 

southern   California. 
I        We  made  this  line  a  financial  success  and  paid  the  Government 
I    the  price  it  asked  f c  r  the  vessels  sold  to  this  port. 
,        Our  company  was  one  of  the  few  concerns  that  paid  Its  bills, 

paid  for  its  vesse!s  and  gave  dependable  service. 

Tills    line    was    working    under    subvention    contracts    made    in 

accordance  with  law. 
I        You    canceled    the   subvention   contracts,    and    announced    that 
1    under   the  provisions  of   the  Maritime   Commission   Act   subsidies 

would  be  paid  for  American-flag  foreign   .service,   based   upon    the 
j    diiference  In  cost  of  construction  and  the  difference  in  operating 
I    costs. 
'        We  asked  you  following  cancelation  of  this  subvention  contract 

to  give  our  line  a  subsidy  under  the  terms  of  the  new  law. 
I        We  have  waited  for  more  than  a  year  for  action  on  your  part 
I    and  beliave  you  Must  admit  we  have  been  duly  patient. 

In   the   meanwhile   you   have   established   a   Government-owned 

and  operated   line  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient,  which 

will  undoubtedly  cost  much  money  before  it  gets  on  an  earning 

basis. 

i  You  have  made  an  operating  agency  agreement  with  a  Puget 
I  Sound  company,  under  which  you  offer  vessels  for  the  trans- 
Pacific  service,  and  you  will  take  operating  losses. 

We  have  asked  you  before  and  repeat  it  now:  Will  you  please 
act  on  one  of  these  three  bases:  (a)  Grant  a  subsidy  to  the 
private  corporation  which  is  ready  to  operate  its  ships  under 
the  American  flag  to  the  Orient:  or  (b)  grant  us  an  operating 
agency  contract  for  a  company  that  will  be  organized  here  to 
handle  your  vessels  as  from  Puget  Sound;  or  (c)  give  us  a  Gov- 
ernment owned  and  operated  line? 

We  cannot  understand  why  we  are  not  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration   as  is   being  accorded   to  other  ports  of   the  Pacific. 

We  are  ready  again  to  prove  the  soundness  of  past  operations 
and  present  evidence  of  prospective  success  under  any  of  the 
three  above  plans  proposed. 

We  are  part  of  America.  We  are  seeking  an  outlet  for  surplus 
commodities  which  the  Nation  wants  exported.  We  hftve  conducted 
our  program  in  a  businesslike  way  and  we  ask  for  a  business 
response. 

Should  a  troubled  world  be  precipitated  Into  war  and  foreign- 
flag  tonnage  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  how  can  we  protect  our 
business  to  the  Orient  except  under  an  American-flag  line? 

We  are  patiently  awaiting  a  decision. 

On  May  31,  1939,  the  Oregonian,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  concerning  this  subject  which  is  v.-orthy  of 
consideration.    It  is  as  foUov/s: 

NOT  ONE  PORTLAND  SHIP 

When  the  New  Deal  came  In  we  were  told  In  buoyant  tones 
that  the  past  was  a  pattern  of  mistakes,  but  that  a  few  deft  twists 
of  the  wrist  would  make  it  all  right  again.  At  that  time  Portland 
was  quite  a  center  for  home-owned  ships,  many  of  them  plying  to 
the  Orient.  Now  the  deft  twists  of  the  v>rlst  have  taken  place  and 
Portland  is  no  longer  such  a  center.  It  has  been  a  successful  piece 
of  magic  in  reverse.  The  plant  over  which  the  magician  mur- 
mured "Abacadabra,"  promising  to  make  It  grow,  has  all  but 
vanished. 

Take  a  look  at  the  lead  article  by  Lawrence  Barber,  the  Ore- 
gonian's  marine  editor,  in  Tuesday's  paper.  It  recounts  the  pleasing 
fact  that  wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  this  port  for  the  1938-39 
season  premise  to  break  all  records  since  1928-23, 


Then  plance  through  the  list  of  vessels,  those  coming,  those 
going,  ai  d  those  In  the  jxirt  district.  (On  the  average.  6  or  7 
fhlps  arrive  each  day.  6  or  7  depart,  and  20  to  30  are  In  the 
Cc'.uinbia  and  VViwarnette.)  In  the  entire  list  there  is  not  one. 
carrying  on  foreign  trade,  which  is  owned  in  Portland.  But  that 
Is  only  the  beginning  of  the  humiliation.  The  fact  Is  that  not 
one  of  those  engaged  in  foreign  trade  is  owned  In  the  United 
States.    Thoy  are  all  under  the  foreign  flags. 

No  wonder  that  the  weekly  publication  of  the  Portland  Chamber 
cf  Commerce,  In  the  current  Issue,  gives  over  Its  front  pa^e  to  an 
editorial  which  comes  close  to  anger.  The  editorial  Is  In  the  form 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  maritime  commission.  It  opens  witli 
a  statement  of  Portland's  shippin'^  greatness  a  few  years  back. 
Portland— it  sayr — had  a  line  to  the  Orient,  and  the  Columbia 
ports  furnished  more  "out-bound  local-originating  carco"  than  any 
other  area  on  the  coast  except  for  the  petroleum  center  of  south- 
ern California.  The  line  was  a  financial  Bucces.s — one  of  the  few — 
un'ler  the  subvention  conLracts  offered  by  the  Government. 

Then  the  subvention  contracts  were  canceled  and  the  Maritime 
Ccmm:6sion  put  Into  effect  a  new  system  of  fcubsldles,  bvU  the 
appeals  of  Portland  under  this  new  system  have  been  unavailing. 
A  Government -o-Aned  and  operated  line  betv.een  Ean  Francisco 
and  the  Orient  has  been  established.  An  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  a  Puget  Sound  company  for  a  tran.s-Paclflc  service. 
Both  of  the!*e  will  be  costly — probably  far  more  costly  t'/an  a  line 
frcm  Portland,  where  we  had  such  marked  sxiccess  under  the  old 
mail  contracts  and  where  there  is  now  so  much  originating  cargo. 
But  Portland  has  been  appealing  to  the  Maritime  Comnilsslou  for 
more  than  a  year  and  getting  absolutely  nowhere. 

In  retrospect  the  whole  business  has  been  phoooy.  A  Fubsldy  Is 
a  subsidy  under  whatever  name,  and  the  old  mall  contracts  were 
Ju?:t  as  honorable  as  the  new  system  based  upon  differences  in  ccst 
cf  construction  and  operation  as  between  American  and  foretpn 
BhIpplncT.  Tlie  money  has  to  be  eupplUd  by  th'^  Govermnent  In 
cither  case.  But  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  the  Democratic 
CcMgreH",  had  to  do  something  to  show  how  superior  they  wtre  to 
the  bad  old  Republican)- — even  If  disruption  of  a  going  commerce 
v,an  the  price  to  be  paid. 

That,  however.  Is  water  under  the  bridge.  All  we  can  hope  for 
now  Is  a  little  fair  treatment — a  recop-nition  of  Portland's  position 
as  a  port,  and  an  arrangement  to  end  the  present  disgraceful  situa- 
tion, where  the  harbor  U  full  of  shtprf  loading  foreign-bound  cartro, 
not  one  of  them  under  the  Portlund  flag  or  even  the  flag  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

The  Omnibus  Transportation  Bill 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    MR.    FRED    BRENCKMAN,    WASHINGTON 
REPilEiJENTATIVE,  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE,  JULY  15,   1939 


Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Pied  Brenckman.  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Grange,  over  the  radio  on  the  Grange 
hour.  Washington.  D.  C,  July  15.  1939.  to  wit: 

I  am  glad  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  about  certain  phases 
cf  the  so-called  omnibus  trarsportatlon  bill.  S.  2009.  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  railroads,  and  which  has  already  passed 
the  Senate.  The  House  committee  is  writing  its  own  bill  in  this 
connection  The  final  form  it  may  take  cannot  be  definitely  fore- 
told at  this  time.  ^  ,    .     ,  „ 

Let  me  sav  In  the  beginning  that  the  National  Grange  is  In  fuU 
Fympathy  with  the  idea  that  proper  steps  should  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress for  the  rehabilitation  cf  the  railroads.  But  we  consider  It  a 
public  duty  to  register  a  positive  and  emphatic  protest  against  those 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  which  would  make  the  carriers  on  the 
Inland  waterways  and  in  the  coastal  service,  together  with  private 
motortrucks,  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. We  believe  that  th«»se  particular  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

The  Grpnge  maintains  that  there  are  only  two  legitimate  grounds 
upon  which  the  Government  could  Justify  Itself  In  attempting  to 
regulate  water  trnnsportatlrn.  One  of  these  grounds  would  be  in 
the  Interest  of  safety,  and  the  other  to  protect  the  public  against 
monopolistic  rates  and  practices. 

So  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navlf^atlon,  coming  under  the  Department  of  Commerce,  already 
looks  after  that.  "  And  when  it  comes  to  protecting  the  public 
against  monopolistic  rates  and  practices,  the  truth  is  that  no  mo- 
nopoly exists  among  the  carriers  on  our  Inland  waterways  nor  in 
the  coastwise  trade. 


HARMm.    AND    tTNNECTSSART    RECTTLATION 

The  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  seas  are  open  to  all.  These  are 
highways  that  were  created  by  Nature  herself.  So  far  frcm  break- 
ing tip  any  monopoly  among  the  water  carriers,  which  In  reality 
does  rot  exist,  the  Senate  bill  takes  a  long  step  tcwa'd  creating 
a  monopoly.  The  carriers  that  are  now  operating  w<.uld  be  per- 
mitted to  continue,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  but  before  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  establish  a  new  service,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
from  the  Ccninilssion  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

Dt'.rlng  the  course  cf  debate  on  this  bill  In  the  8en?te,  It  was 
urged  that  the  United  States  was  committed  to  a  policy  calling 
for  the  regulation  of  transportation.  Starting  from  this  premise 
it  wa«  further  argued  that  water  carriers  should  be  subject  to 
regulation  Just  as  well  as  the  mllroad«.  But  who  would  go  so  far 
as  tc  Fay  that  everyhir.g  in  this  country  should  be  regulated, 
whether  It  was  n«^ps.sary  or  not? 

There  Is  no  public  demand  whatsoever  for  stibjectlng  the  water 
carriers  of  the  Natlcn  to  the  tv-pe  cf  regulation  propo!=ed  In  the 
S'-nate  bill,  nor  is  there  a  scintilla  of  evidence  of  dl'^crimlnatory 
practices  among  the  water  carriers  to  warrant  such  rtculatlon, 
which  could  not  fail  to  increase  transportation  costs. 

Tliere  are  good  reasons  for  belicvu^g  that  one  cf  the  prime 
purposes  In  seeking  to  bring  the  wat^r  carriers  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  water  transportation.  &o  as  to  bring  water  ratca  en  a  level 
comparable  with  rail  rates,  and  to  eliminate  what  some  people 
are  pleased  to  term  "destructive  competition." 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Senate  bill  was  largely  lnepir«xl  by  a 
six-man  committee  composed  of  railroad  executives  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  railroad  vkorkers  appointed  by  Presld'^nt  Roosevelt 
last  fall.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  the  shipping  public  was  with- 
out representation  on  this  committee,  which  made  Its  teport  and 
filed  Its  recommendations  In  December.  It  Is  only  nr.tural  that 
a  committee  thus  ccmpo.'^ed.  however  well  liitcntloncd,  should  view 
the  transportation  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  railroads, 
minimizing  and  largely  forgetting  the  lnt"reHt  that  the  people  as  • 
whole  have  hi  the  proper  solution  of  the  problems  invclvrd. 

The  Senate  bill,  which  Is  very  complicated,  and  numbi-rln?  nearly 
200  pages,  represents  an  attempt  to  codify  the  most  Important 
Federal  laws  relating  to  Interstate  commerce.  Inlerlr.rdcd  with 
thlb  Is  a  lot  of  new  matter  that  is  very  Imperfectly  understood 
and  concerning  the  pvu-port  of  which  the  general  public  Is  very 
much  In  the  dark. 

EASTMAN    VOICES   DlSArPROVAL 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  who  formerly  held  the  Important  post  of 
Coordinator  of  Transportation.  In  testifying  en  this  bill  before 
the  Si-nate  committee,  said  with  great  cogency  and  fcrce: 

"If  you  are  going  to  undeitake  such  an  Important  Job  ss  the 
codification  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
procedure,  the  initial  work  shovUd  be  done  by  a  body  representing 
the  public,  and  that  body  should  make  a  report  wl.:ch  should 
disclose  what  it  has  done  and  the  rea'jons  for  It,  so  that  those 
v;ho  are  directly  interested  and  concerned  can  have  full  notice  of 
what  is  being  propos.ed.  instead  of  being  a.skcd  in  the  middle  of  a 
session  to  consider,  without  any  such  report,  a  bill  of  183  pages, 
or  two  hundred-odd  pages,  and  be  asked  to  look  that  thn  uph  and 
find  out  at  their  peril  in  what  way  It  may  affect  them.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  proper  procedure." 

That  is  the  opinion  ol  Mr.  Eai^tman,  who.  as  I  have  Indicated.  Is 
one  of  our  foremost  authorities  on  matters  relating  to  transpor- 
tation. 

Harry  H.  Woodrlng,  Secretary  of  War,  whose  department  from 
the  beginning  has  been  charged  with  the  Improvement  of  otu: 
Inland  waterways,  has  likewibc  expressed  di.sapprovai  i,if  -he  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  bill  for  the  regulation  of  water  carriers. 
So  has  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission. 

AGP.ICtJLTURE    HAS    VITAL    STAKE 

There  arc  those  who  a.'-sert  that  water  transportation  means 
little  cr  nothing  in  the  solution  of  our  farm  problems.  That  is  a 
great  mistake.  As  an  llluptratlcn.  L.  R  McKee.  who  has  been  a 
grain  dealer  at  Muscatine.  Iowa,  for  a  quarter  of  a  centtuy,  reports 
that  last  year  several  million  bushels  of  corn  were  shipped  south 
bv  boat  from  his  section  and  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Mus- 
catine were  paid  from  3  to  6  cents  per  btishel  more  for  their  corn 
than  they  could  possibly  have  received  if  it  had  been  shipped  by 

rail. 

By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  water  rates  are  lower  than  rail  rates, 
a  considerable  part  of  this  corn  was  shipped  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  Pacific  coast,  enabling  American  com  growers  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  the  Argentine  in  this  market. 

The  farther  farmers  are  removed  from  their  markets,  the  more 
Important  transportation  rates  become.  Several  years  ago  I  had  a 
conversation  with  an  apple  grower  who  owns  an  orchard  of  46 
acres  In  the  Yakima  Valley  of  the  State  of  Washington  He  said 
that  during  the  previous  year,  he  had  paid  the  railroads  $23,000 
for  transporting  the  products  cf  his  orchard  to  market. 

I  have  a  letter  from  C.  H.  Bailey,  editor  of  the  Oregon  Grange 
Bulletin,  In  which  he  states  that  one  of  his  neighbors  Is  a  man 
who  came  to  the  Northwest  from  Arkansas  25  years  ago  to  engage 
in  fruit  growing.  He  has  developed  a  fine  orchard  of  100  acres, 
but  high  freight  rates  have  made  his  business  so  unprofitable  that 
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he  has  ccncl'-ded  to  give  It  up  and  po  back  to  Arkansas.  He 
Intends  to  seU  his  farm  il  he  can.  If  not,  he  declares  he  will 
v.alK  awav  and  leave  it. 

Under  'present  conditions,  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of 
the  Paciflc  coaiit  can  effect  some  savings  by  shipping  their  prod- 
ucts to  southern  and  eastern  markets  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  But  if  water  rates  should  arbitrarily  be  raised  to  a  level 
comparable  n-ith  rail  rates,  this  advantage  would  disappear  and 
leave  then  in  desperate  straits. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  higher  transpor- 
tation costs  that  would  inevitably  result  from  the  enp.ctment  of 
the  pending  bill  would  react  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire 
countrv.  Those  engaged  In  agriculture  would  be  hard  hit.  be- 
cause the  farmer  pays  the  freight  both  goins  and  coming. 

Accordmg  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  last  year 
the  farmer  received  40  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
consumer  for  food.  During  the  depth  of  the  depression,  the 
farmers  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  dropped  to  33  cents. 
While  thot>e  engaged  in  transportation  and  distribution  perform 
a  legitimate  and  indispensable  service,  no  fair-minded  person 
can  deny  that  when  this  service  co.=ts  vastly  more  than  the  share 
received  by  the  farmer  or  the  producer,  it  amoimts  to  the  same 
}    thing  as  an  economic   crime. 

HANDS    OFF    PRIVATE    MOTORTRUCKS 

As  I  indicated  in  the  beginning,  the  Grange  looks  with  dis- 
approval upon  that  feature  of  the  Senate  bill  which,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  would  make  private  motortrucks  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  is  no 
legitimate  excuse  whatsoever  for  this  provision,  and  no  good  pur- 
pose will  be  served  by  taking  such  a  step. 

According  to  the  findings  of  a  recent  survey,  not  one  private 
trxick  in  10  ever  crosses  a  State  line  Tnese  trucks  are  now 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  that  are  in  effect  in  the 
several  States.  Why  should  Federal  control  and  regulation  be 
superimposed  upon  State  control  and  regulation?  With  the  Fed- 
eral Government  collecting  $6,000,000,000  a  year  in  taxes  and  spend- 
ing about  $10,000,000,000,  why  should  this  expense  be  duplicated? 
Since  about  one-fourth  of  the  more  than  4  000.000  motor  trucks 
of  the  country  are  found  upon  our  farms,  this  is  a  question  of 
vital  Importance  to  agriculture. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
need  a  small  army  of  men  to  enforce  any  regulations  in  this 
connection  that  it  might  attempt  to  Impose.  Because  no  such 
force  Is  available,  the  Federal  Government  of  necessity  would  have 
to  rely  upon  State  agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  Federal  laws 
and  regulations.  But  in  many  Instances  Federal  rules  and  regu- 
lations might  not  be  in  harmony  with  State  rules  and  regulations. 
So  there  would  be  conflict,  confusion,  and  tiproar. 

These  are  not  the  only  considerations  involved.  For  many  years 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  steadily  encroaching  upon  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  States.  Unless  a  halt  be  called  on 
this  un-American  tendency,  the  re.sult  will  Inevitably  be  the 
destruction  of  our  dual  system  of  government. 
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Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Concord  Daily  Monitor  of 
July  13.  1939: 

[From  the  Concord  (N.  H.)   Dally  Monitor.  July  13,  1939. | 

RANKIN    ANSWERS    BRHXIES 

That  some  of  the  members  of  the  administration  In  Washington 
would  desire  more  than  almost  anything  else  to  establish  a  T  V  A. 
In  New  England,  and  particularly  in  New  Hampshire,  Is  made  certain 
by  remarks  of  Representative  Rankin,  of  Kilsslsslppl,  In  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives.  He  devotes  a  long  speech  to  New 
Hampshire  electric  rates,  concludes  they  are  the  highest  In  the 
country,  and  winds  up  by  saying: 

"It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  all  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
regulation.  To  Insure  fair  regulation  at  least  one  yardstick  plant 
Ehould  be  established  In  this  section  (New  Hampshire)  In  order 
that  public  opinion  can  regulate  the  regulators  (the  Public  Service 
Commission) ." 

Just  why  Representative  Rankin  should  be  so  Interested  In  elec- 
tric rates  In  New  Hampshire  is  disclosed  in  hi."?  opening  remarks, 
"Under  the  rules  of  the  House,"  be  says.  "I  cannot  answer  a  United 


States  Senator  on  this  fioor  or  refer  to  him  by  name,  but  I  can 
answer  the  arguments  and  attacks  made  by  a  Member  of  another 
body  on  one  of  the  greatest  governmental  agencies  this  Nation  has 
ever  created— the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority."  The  reference  !s 
plainly  to  Senator  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

Sc  the  regulators  need  regulating?  And  New  Hampshire  needs 
a  Federal  yard^tkk  electric  utility  plant? 

This  State  permits  municipal  electric  utilities.  It  hasn't  many, 
though  there  Is  cne  at  Wolfebcro.  Such  plants  are  yardstick  plants. 
Thcy^  arc  owned  by  the  people  and  operated  on  a  mutual  rather 
thj>n  a  profit  bp.sis.  But  their  record  Is  not  suiTiclently  impressive 
to  have  stampeded  the  public  of  northern  New  England  Into 
municipal  utility  plants. 

This  State  has  a  good  public-service  commission.  It  Is  working 
rates  down,  and  where  It"  has  been  unable  to  do  so  by  suggestion 
It  has  not  been  afraid  to  use  all  the  power  which  the  people, 
through  the  legislature,  have  granted  it.  as  witness  the  Concord 
Electric  Co.  case.  These  regulators  are  susceptible  to  public  opin- 
ion.    They  live  in  New  Hampshire. 

Dees  Representative  Rankin  think  New  Hampshire  public  opin- 
ion would  be  more  efifectlve  upon  some  Federal  agency  down  In 
Washington  than  It  Ls  on  a  State  agency  In  Concord?  That  is 
what  he  would  substitute  for  present  methods. 

It  Is  funnv  that  Representative  Rankin  should  be  so  concerned 
about  New  Hampshire  when  New  Hampshire  people  have  not  asked 
for  the  type  of  protection  which  he  suggests.  That  doesn't  mean 
that  New  Hampshire  people  are  completely  satisfied  with  their 
electrical  utilities  or  that  they  are  ignorant  of  such  yardsticks  as 
T.  V.  A.  It  does  mean  that  they  have  the  feeling  that  no  chain  is 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and  that  If  New  Hampshire  cannot 
by  Itself  maintain  Its  strength  as  one  of  48  links,  nobody  else  can 
or  will  do  so. 

Self-Liquidating  Loans 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
and  Congress  as  well  ha^^e  been  startled  by  the  bold  proposal 
of  the  President  that  the  administration  be  given  authority 
for  a  new  borrowing  and  spending  program  of  approximately 
S3. 860.000.000. 

The  President  has  asserted  that  such  a  propram  would  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  penny  and  that  all  of  the  projects  v/ould 
be  self-liquidating. 

This  is  an  amazing  statement  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
heretofore  no  one  has  ever  considered  schoolhouses  and 
highways  to  be  self-liquidating  investments.  The  adminis- 
tration in  this  matter  ignores  as  usual  all  rules  of  economy 
and  that  the  average  citizen  is  aware  of  the  plain  fact  that 
when  an  individual  or  a  corporation  or  a  government  pur- 
chases the  means  by  which  new  wealth  is  to  be  produced  at 
a  profit,  that  is  an  investment,  but  when  an  individual  or  a 
corporation  or  a  government  spends  money  for  something 
that  is  to  be  worn  out  and  which  will  not  produce  new 
wealth,  that  is  an  expense. 

For  example,  if  a  man  buys  a  shoemaking  machine  with 
which  totnake  shoes  at  a  profit,  he  would  be  making  an  in- 
vestment. If  he  buys  a  pair  of  shoes  to  wear  out,  he  is  mak- 
ing an  expenditure. 

The  administration's  habit  of  interchanging  these  non- 
interchangeable  ideas,  however,  is  not  new.  We  have  been 
told  that  a  debt  is  not  a  debt,  because  we  borrow  the  money 
from  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  owe  ourselves,  and  that  if 
our  posterity  has  to  pay  the  interest  it  would  be  pacing  the 
interest  to  itself,  so  that  the  whole  idea  of  a  debt  being  an 
obligation  to  be  discharged  has  been  tossed  into  the  discard 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

One  might  well  inquire,  since  $500  000.000  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  spending  is  money  to  be  loaned  to  foreign 
governments  which  are  in  default  to  American  bondholders, 
sinc3  when  have  loans  to  foreign  governments  become  sclf- 
liquid-iting.  If  any  nation  has  had  any  experience  which 
shows  these  loans  are  not  self -liquidating  and  even  not  col- 
lectible, the  United  States  is  that  nation. 


The  most  startling  thing  about  the  President's  proposal, 
however,  is  his  statement  that  this  program  will  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  penny,  which  assmnes,  of  course,  that  every  loan 
will  prove  to  be  100-percent  sound  and  self-liquidating. 

The  plan  is,  of  course,  for  different  governmental  agencies 
to  sell  to  the  people  Government's  I  O  U's  and  then  use  the 
money  to  relend  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  to  seekers  after 
loans  whose  credit  is  not  of  a  quality  to  justify  their  requests 
at  the  private  banks. 

South  and  Central  American  bonds  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  public.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  citizens 
who  own  these  bonds  will  be  shocked  when  they  learn  that  at 
his  press  conference  of  June  23  President  Roosevelt  dismissed 
their  investments  with  an  airy  wave  of  his  hand  and  the 
assertion  that  those  loans  now  in  default  were  "ancient 
frauds  of  the  twenties."  If  foreign  borrowers  ever  needed  any 
word  from  any  responsible  spokesman  of  the  United  States  to 
justify  them  in  refu.sing  to  pay  a  dollar  on  their  bonds.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  gave  them  that  word.  Having  branded  the  loans 
made  by  Americans  of  their  hard-earned  money  through 
bonds  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  the  issuer  to  pay  as  "ancient  frauds,"  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  probably  foreclosed  any  opportimity  American  bond- 
holders may  have  had  to  ever  collect  anything  on  their 
investments. 

It  would  appear  that  the  interests  of  American  bondholders 
have  been  utterly  sacrificed  by  the  President  in  his  eager 
desire  to  now  pursue  a  plan  which  he  condemned  in  1932,  to 
wit,  to  lend  money  to  foreign  governments  in  order  to  en- 
courage them  to  buy  American  products. 

The  truth  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  these  foreign 
loans  are  to  be  political  loans.  They  will  not  be  liquidated, 
and  the  President's  severest  critic  would  hesitate  to  charge 
him  with  being  so  naive  as  believing  any  such  thing. 

The  whole  proposition,  however,  is  indicative  of  the  wild 
and  irresponsible  attitude  of  the  administration  about  spend- 
ing. Apparently  the  program,  at  least  until  the  1940  elec- 
tions are  out  of  the  way,  is  to  be  spending  and  more  spending 
in  sums  heretofore  undreamed  of  by  the  American  people. 

Of  course,  in  the  final  analysis,  if  the  Congress  should  pass 
the  measure  now  urged  by  the  President,  a  very  great  portion 
of  the  money  would  be  lost,  and  the  btirden  would  fall  on  the 
American  taxpayer,  just  as  the  burden  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  defaults  have  fallen  on  the  American 
people. 

Scuttling  the  W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  this 
morning  of  a  mimeographed  pamphlet  or  strike  bulletin 
sent  down  to  me  from  a  friend  in  Minneapolis,  which  bul- 
letin has  a  heading  as  follows: 

W.  P.  A.  Organizer — Issued  by  the  W.  P.  A.  strike  committee 
of  500.  Federal  workers'  section.  Local  944 — vol.  1,  Sat.,  July  15, 
1939 — -Bryant  and  7th  Avenue  No.  — .  No   8. 

Cops  Miirder  Picket  1  Gas  Women — Shoot  Kids — Hide  In  Armored 
Cars. 

In  the  body  of  the  bulletin  on  page  2  I  find  the  following 
illuminatory  paragraphs: 

Now  who  Is  this  gent  In  the  White  House  with  the  grin  on 
his  pan?  Is  he  a  friend  of  the  workers?  Then  how  come?  No 
friend  of  the  worker  acts  like  this.  No  friend  of  the  worker 
ever  acted  like  this. 

Let  the  F.  B.  I.  and  the  ABCDEFG-men  Investigate  this  racket. 
The  Woodrum  starvation  relief  bill,  with  wage  cuts  and  Inhuman 
provisions,  Is  supported  by  dear  old  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
himself,  and  nobody  else,  and  is  administered  by  the  man  Prankle 
appointed — the  Army  czar,  Harrington,  who  Is  using  this  5-day 
dismissal  deadline  racket.    This  is  not  part  of  the  Woodrum  bill; 


this  Is  Czar  Harrington's  own  idea,  and  he  takes  orders  from  other 
people,  namely  Roosevelt. 

Our  stomachs  can't  tell  you  from  anybody  else,"  Prankle.  We 
want  decent  food,  decent  treatment,  and  decent  Jobs,  and  we  are 
willing  to  work  for  decent  wages.  Is  this  the  richest  country  on 
the  earth  or  isn't  11? 

In  these  days,  in  the  light  of  this  bulletin  and  with  the 
Nation-wide  W.  P.  A.  strikes  and  bloodshed,  with  the  charge 
being  made  that  the  administration  intends  thus  to  scuttle 
and  liquidate  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  with  the  greatest  unemploy- 
ment and  relief  rolls  in  the  course  of  the  entire  depression, 
we  are  given  cause  to  consider  and  to  ponder  jtist  what  the 
most  constructive  answer,  and  the  best  in  the  long  run.  Is 
to  this  whole  great  problem.  Is  it  to  continue  the  W.  P.  A. 
or  to  scuttle  it?  Is  it  to  set  up  the  President's  $3,800,000.- 
000-loan  program,  or  is  it  to  institute  a  home-building 
program? 

I  am  still  forced  to  believe  my  suggestions  in  my  remarks 
in  the  House  on  the  subject  of  Relief  and  the  W.  P.  A., 
on  June  15,  are  the  ones  which  good  American  citizens  will 
eventually  all  have  to  accept  and  adopt  as  the  answer. 

Support  for  this  theory  comes  to  my  office  every  day  from 
all  over  the  Nation  in  the  form  of  letters  of  approbation 
and  confirmation  similar  to  the  one  which  I  am  inserting 
herewith  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Theodore  Krebsbach  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church  in  Minneapolis,  who  certainly  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  with  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  his 
letter  which  follows: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  6,  1939. 
The  Honorable  John  G.  Alexander. 

House  of  Represen tattles.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  This  Is  Just  a  little  note  from  one  of  your 
constituents  to  compliment  you  en  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  ver>'  constructive  lesson  that  lies  for  all  of  us  In 
Father  Llguttl's  work  at  Granger.  Iowa. 

I  am  very  sure  that  we  as  a  nation  will  have  to  proceed  along 
some  such  lines  as  Father  Liguttl  has  taken  before  we  can  expect 
oiu-  economy  to  function  with  any  degree  of  equity  for  all  our 
citizens.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  present  system  is  taking  an 
appalling  toll  of  the  morale  of  those  that  have*  to  depend  on  Gov- 
ernment aid  for  their  sustenance.  The  better  type  of  people  that 
find  no  other  way  of  providing  for  themselves  than  to  work  on 
W.  P.  A.  are  frequently  filled  with  consternation  at  the  attitudes 
of  their  coworkers.  It  seems  too  bad  that  the  immediacy  of  the 
problem  makes  this  sort  of  project  necessary.  Certainly  If  the 
money  we  had  spent  on  relief  thus  far  had  been  largely  used  to 
promote  some  projects  like  Father  Llgutti's  and  the  execution 
thereof  left  largely  In  private  hands,  things  would  look  much 
better  than  they  do  now;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  look  very  much 
now  as  they  did  when  all  this  started. 

No  doubt  many  clergymen  of  all  denominations' and  other  people 
capable  of  exercising  the  necessary  ieadership  would  be  happy  to 
pursue  the  road  that  Father  Liguttl  has  blazed  and  lead  those 
parts  of  their  flocks  that  are  stricken  Into  the  country  and  teach 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  if  the  loans  could  be  made 
without  too  much  folderol  at  headquarters. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rev.  Theodore  Krebsbach. 
In  view  of  the  economic,  political,  and  .social  crisis  which 
this  country  is  facing,  I  hope  the  leaders  of  the  Nation  will 
demand  that  action  be  started  along  the  line  of  Rev, 
Krebsbach's  suggestion  without  delay.  In  the  light  of  our 
present  W.  P.  A.  situation,  and  of  our  national  and  the  inter- 
national situation.  It  is  high  time  that  we  get  busy  on  a 
sound  and  constructive  program  and  solution  for  our  unem- 
ployment problem. 


A  Brief  for  Old-Age  Refunds 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  V.  COWAN,  OF  KIRKLAND,  WASH. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speaker,  many  citizens 
throughout  the  coimtry  have  written  me  letters  in  reference 
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to  a  previous  article  written  by  Attorney  William  V.  Cowan, 
of  Kirkland.  Wash.,  which  I  had  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  They  expressed  a  desire  to  read  farther  material 
prepared  by  him.  Mr.  Cowan  Is  a  thorough  and  sound  pro- 
gressive, highly  educated,  and  very  intelligent,  and  possessed 
of  the  type  of  mind  which  is  receptive  sympathetically  to 
new  ideas.  Recently  he  wrote  another  article  entitled  "A 
Brief  for  Old-Age  Refunds."  which  I  consider  to  contain  such 
meaty  content  as  to  be  deserving  of  publication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  article  discusses  the  problem  of  old 
ase  philo.sophically.  I  commend  its  scrutiny  to  all  who  arc 
of  warm  heart  and  who  desire  to  learn  som'jthing  more  of  the 
proper  manner  in  which  to  treat  the  de:,erving  elderly  of  our 
country. 

A  Bbitt  For  Old-Ack  RETurna 
(By  WllUarn  V.  Cowan) 

The  flrrt  vote  has  b?en  taken  ai.d  the  Une-up  Is  on  record.  But 
It  Fettled  nothlnR.  Every  man  In  political  life  knows  that  the 
question  will  asaume  louder  proportions  in  19 10.  There  Is  no 
escape.  However,  cne  may  rerjard  Dr.  Townsend.  he  has  at  loast 
succeeded  in  stirring  up  the  old  folk  of  the  Nation.  And  they  are 
stirred  up  Every  one  of  them  Is  dreaming  of  the  day  when  want 
and  penury  and  starvation  in  this  "land  of  plenty"  will  not  be 
lurkln';  In  the  corner  with  the  cane  and  the  crutch. 

With  that  In  mind,  it  might  be  wise  to  take  another  squint  at 
fpmlUar  facts,  even  if  they  may  now  sound  like  platitude.^.  Old 
facts,  rightfully  viewed,  placed  In  a  different  juxtapo^itlcn.  seme- 
tinges  a.ss\jme  a  new  aspect. 

So  why  not  m?et  this  problem  of  old-age  payments  frankly  and 
fn^-e  to  face?     Is  it  mere  charity,  a.s  some  pretend?     Is  it  economi- 
cally  unsound?     Is   it   crackpot?     Is   It   contrary   to  our   boasted    j 
American  system? 

THE    AMFRICAN     SYSTEM 

What  was  the  American  sy.'^trm  which  Henry  Clay  fathered  back 
In  the  1830's?  It  was  simply  the  tariff  system,  a  sales  tax  on  con- 
sumers by  which  owners  of  certain  industries  received  an  indirect 
si;b.'=!dy.  pa'd  not  by  the  Government  itself  but  by  the  people — 
which,  of  cctirse.  results  in  the  same  thing.  Both  labor  and 
farmers  were  duped  Into  bcl'rving  it  advantageous  even  for  them. 
Only  by  hard  pinching  of  themselves  have  the  American  people 
slo\i!y  awakerrd  to  the  tremendous  extent  and  effect  of  this  subtle, 
ccnturj'-old  thievery. 

TARIFF    StJBSroiES 

In  1897  R.  Q  \lills.  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  called  it  "legislative 
rapine  and  robbery."  and  said  that  the  American  people  were  even 
th.^n.  through  the  tarifT  alone,  paying  the  privileged  few  annually 
the  sum  of  $2,293,000,000,  Considering  the  higher  tariffs  of  later 
year<5.  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  for  the  past  60  years  and  more  the 
ccnstimers  cf  America  have  paid  an  average  annual  tax  of  $4  000.- 
000,000  to  the  tariff  beneficlartes  alone  Nor  does  that  sum  include 
the  enormous  and  evrr-lncrcasing  subsidies  to  railroads,  shipping, 
end  the  like.  In  addition,  there  is  also  the  all-tmportant  power 
to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  which  Congress  gen- 
ercxisly  ttirned  over  to  private  bankers 

Small  wonder  then  that  we  have  a  prolonged  depression  In  the 
1930*s.  A  centtiry  of  pclitical  and  rconcmtc  sins  havf*  finally 
found  us  out  A  nation  cannot  tax  its  populace  fcr  a  century  in 
that  fashion  and  expect  any  other  result.  It  cannot  create  monop- 
olies, encourage  the  concentration  of  wealth  In  a  few  families,  and 
turn  the  Republic  into  a  plutocracy  withcut  at  least  a  few  chickenr 
com  ng  home  to  roost.  We,  the  posterity  of  yesterday,  are  payin«» 
grievously  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers  And  as  long  as  American 
voters  continue  to  elect  to  office  stcrm  troopers  of  the  mrnev 
oligarchy  merely  because  they  wave  a  favorite  party  banner,  we  can 
hope  for  no  surcea.se 

What  is  the  result?  The  taxes  we  pay  indirectly  to  the  oligarchy, 
through  tariff  and  patent  laws  alone,  are  far  heavier  than  the 
combined  taxes  to  the  Government — Federal.  State,  and  Iccal — ■ 
to  say  nothing  cf  the  add'^d  billions  we  pay  because  wc  permit  It 
to  control  our  money  and  trade  markets.  Consequently,  with  orily 
one-tm^h  of  the  Nation's  wealth  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
130,000.000  with  which  to  pay  interest  and  tribute  to  the  holders 
of  the  other  nine-tenths,  we  are  In  a  sore  way  inrieed. 

BENEFICIARIES  OF  STTBSIDTKS   DENOITNCE   HELP  rCR   POOR 

And  now  those  favored  famillrs  for  whom  four  gfneratfcns  hr.ve 
tax(^d  themselves  to  make  incomparably  rich  dub  the  request  for 
old-age  security  as  "crackpot"  and  "mere  chaiity."  Old-school 
eccncmlsts  pull  their  hair  in  horror  at  the  prospect  of  paymg 
8.000.000  old  fclks  even  a  miserly  allotment  en  which  to  live, 
though  the  same  economists  can  advance  a  hundred  threadbare 
arguments  why  the  tariff  and  subsidies  have  been  good  for  the 
Nation. 

Old-age  dividends,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  them,  are  not 
charity.  They  are  merely  an  equitable  refund  of  taxes  unmorilly 
collected.  They  are  nothing  but  a  repayment  by  law  of  what  was 
unconsctentiously  taken  away  by  law. 

If  a  protective  tariff  was  sound  economy,  then  why  are  not  old- 
ape  payment*  sound  economy?  The  recipients  of  one  toss  their 
millions  into  race  tracks,  yachts,  and  regal  living;  the  recipients 
cf  the  latter  will  expend  their  money  for  necessaries  and  for  keeping 
ordinary  business  moving.     Just  as  It  requires  the  labor  of  several 


men  behind  the  lines  to  keep  one  soldier  at  the  front,  so  will  it 
require  the  labor  of  several  men  and  women  of  younger  age  to 
furnish  old  age  with  the  necessities  of  life.  Furthermore,  it  Is 
pretty  well  admitted  that  the  four  or  five  billions  expended  by  the 
Government  each  year  since  1932  have  restilted  In  5  or  10  times  that 
amount  In  annual  turn-over. 

Old  age,  more  than  youth  or  middle  age,  demands  the  labor  of 
others,  hence  there  would  be  the  same  rate  cf  turn-over.  Every 
small  village  in  every  section  of  the  country  would  profit.  Today 
everywhere.  In  every  small  town  and  community,  we  see  the  damp- 
ening effect  of  the  recent  economy  drive  against  the  W.  P.  A.  It 
goes  withcut  saying  that  old-age  allotments  and  relief  spending  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  small  store  at  the  crossroads — an  institu- 
tion which  has  long  been  an  emblem  and  rendezvous  of  democracy 
in  America. 

Conservative  southerners  fume  when  they  think  oi  pensions  to 
the  Negro  aged.  Yet  those  happy-souled  people  would  spend  the 
money  more  in  their  own  localities  which,  with  the  drift  of  the 
old  folk  of  the  cold  North  to  the  warmer  belt,  the  South  would 
probably  beneflt  more  than  any  other  section,  except  possibly  the 
far  'Vest. 

CrNEROSITT   FOR  CORPORATIONS   VERStTS  ECONOMY   FOR  THE  IMPECTJNIOtTS 

Thomas  Paine  wrote  that  cur  Government  is  "a  delegation  of 
power  for  the  common  beneflt  of  humanity."  The  pieamble  to  tha 
Constitution  reaClrms  that  statement.  Although  it  mentions 
neither  banks  nor  corporations,  If  you  listen  today  to  lawyers  In 
courts  or  certain  heated  gentlemen  in  chambers  of  commerce,  you 
may  likely  get  the  Impression  that  that  great  document  of  human 
r'ghts  Is  now  the  sole  preserve  of  money  changers  and  profiteers. 
Such  usurpation  Is  all  the  more  patent  when  duly  elected  ofBclals 
are  so  generous  v.-ith  public  funds  to  men  of  finance  and  so  miserly 
to  the  unfortunate  two-thirds  of  cur  people  over  whom  the  Con- 
stitution was  designed  to  spread  Its  prctcctlcn. 

"Thank  God  for  yotir  blessings  and  don't  complain,"  shout  cer- 
tain clergy! 

"Beautiful  old  age.  How  I  shed  tears  for  their  Infirmities  and 
hardships,"  weep  certain  politicians. 

"Let  them  worry.  That's  the  way  to  keep  thorn  subdued,"  said  a 
western  banker. 

"They  should  be  humanely  chloroformed."  suggested  the  fat- 
salaried  militarist. 

Yet  the  preamble  says.  "We.  the  people  •  •  •  In  order  •  »  • 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  cf  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity     •     •     •." 

A  collectlvist  document  indeed.  Communal,  dating  back  to 
Solon. 

Notwithstanding  it.  however.  31.000,000  of  our  Nation's  employed 
received  last  year  an  average  annual  wage  of  only  $875.  One-third 
of  the  Nation's  families  received  only  $471;  89  percent  received  less 
than  $2,500.    Hew  can  any  of  them  save  for  eld  age? 

THE  PLAIN  PEOPLE   HAVE  BEEN  PATIENT 

Yet.  during  our  history  until  now,  those  low-salaried  croups 
have  somehow  muddled  through  and  have  cared  for  the  aged  of 
the  country.  All  through  those  years.  In  addition  to  public  taxes 
to  the  Government  and  the  greater  private  taxes  to  privilege,  they 
have  cared  also  for  the  derelicts  of  our  national  economy.  As  long 
as  some  vestige  of  the  Republic  were  lunctloning  they  could  do 
that.     Now,  with  plutocracv  in  the  !^addle.  it  cannot  bo  done. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this?  The  answer  Is  obvious.  Our  money 
system  and  our  process  of  taxing  the  poor  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  rich. 

IMPOVERISHMENT    BY    LAW 

We  have  Impoverished  our  people  by  law.  By  law  we  established 
corporations.  By  law  we  gave  them  the  status  of  Individuals.  By 
law  we  sanctified  a  contract  above  morality.  Bv  law  we  permitted 
profiteering  and  monopolies.  By  law  we  took  from  the  farmer  In 
order  to  enrich  the  manufacturer,  made  serfs  of  90  percent  of  our 
people  in  order  to  enable  2  percent  to  live  in  royal  splendor.  By 
law  we  have  permitted  bankers  to  cache  in  their  lazy  vaults  more 
than  $4,000,000,000,  .'^ynibcllcal  of  stored  labor  of  the  past,  frczen 
assets  lolling  there  while  women  and  children  clamor  outside  for 
bread!  By  law  we  have  thus  established  greed  in  the  chair  of 
the  mighty,  have  permitted  the  few  to  lord  it  over  the  m.any,  to 
Instill  a  psychology  of  fear  Into  the  minds  of  our  populace,  a  belief 
that  success  in  life,  even  the  success  of  the  Nation,  is  measured  In 
dollars,  not  In  character  and  knowledge  and  human  comfort. 

By  lav/  we  have  committed  all  the.se  grievous  sins  against  our 
people.  By  law  now  we  must  approach  the  mourner's  bench.  It 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  politics;  it  is  a  matter  of  economics  and 
righteousness.  By  law  we  must  take  from  those  who  profited  un- 
justly and  care  for  those  whom,  by  law,  we  have  reduced  to  rags, 
often  to  a  shack  and  a  hunk  cf  bread. 

Thank  God  it  is  possible  yet  in  America  to  correct  our  mistakes 
by  law. 

Through  trick  of  sophistry  and  vanity  we  have  boasted  of  our 
many  millionaires  and  our  biUionalres.  What  fools  we've  been. 
Unless  we  repent,  we  shall  soon  have  trillionalres — though  it  is 
said  that  no  man  can  count  a  trillion. 

THIBLTE    F03    THE    Pai\TLECED     AS    AGAINST    RtTCGO)    INDIVTOUALISM    FOR 

THE     MASSES 

For  a  hundred  years  our  "infant  industries"  were  our  general 
relief  problem.  The  public  dole  lavished  for  years  upon  them 
they  now  claim  as  a  vested  right,  using  all  the  accumulated 
arguments    that   the    ingenuity    of    parasites    can    mtister.      And, 
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like  the  proverbial  dog  In  the  manger,  they  howl  and  growl  when 
we  suggest  putting  the  old  folk  into  the  manger  with  them. 

Is  it  a  crime  to  be  dupes  of  our  economic  system?  Especially 
to  grow  old  as  such  dupes?  It  is  said  that  only  America.  China, 
and  India  make  no  provision  for  the  aged.  Yet  the  ancient 
Incas  and  the  American  Indians  treated  their  elderly  folk  rev- 
erently and  generously,  feeding  and  housing  them.  Not  so  In 
America  today.  Though  a  Christian  nation,  apparently  we  be- 
lieve profit  Is  more  Important  than  a  lot  of  gray  heads  ambling 
about  on  rheumatic  legs.  Redskin  aborigines  regarded  their  old 
folk  as  their  most  precious  mature  crop,  valued  their  wisdom 
and  advice.  Americans  quite  obviously  look  upon  the  "frozen" 
billions  in  bank  vaults,  the  gold  In  the  ground  In  Kentucky 
and  at  West  Point,  as  their  most  preciotis  mature  crop. 

Mark  Hanna  said,  "Make  the  laws  for  the  big  fellow.  Enough 
will  trickle  down  for  the  little  fellow."  Following  that  theory 
for  50  years  brought  us  to  1933.  Yet  men  In  high  places  still 
mumble  those  moth-eaten  words.  And  the  same  gentlemen  whine 
that  If  we  now  refund  to  our  aged  even  pinch-penny  sums  on 
which  to  exist,  It  will  bankrupt  the  Nation.  If  we  could  carry 
thf'  horseshoe,  grandmas  slippers,  lumber,  wool,  steel,  oil,  and 
sugar  on  old-age  pensions  for  a  century,  feeding  those  industries 
until  they  roil  in  fat,  why  should  we  falter  in  the  presence  of 
appealing  wrinkled  hands? 

"This  stomach  complaint  of  the  poor!"  sneered  a  tariff  bene- 
ficiary who  owns  his"  share  of  the  $800,000,000  golf  courses  of 
America. 

"The  aged  should  be  a'ihamed  to  ask  the  Government  for 
charity  Let  them  look  to  their  relatives. "  said  a  millionaire  Gov- 
ernor of  a  Western  State. 

Old-age  refund  Is  no  more  charity  than  was  the  tariff  for 
"infant  industries."  than  Insuring  loans  of  bankers,  than  tub- 
sidles  to  railroads  and  shipping.  It  Is  an  economic  right.  An- 
drew Mellon  and  others,  through  technical  flaws  In  the  statute, 
obtained  generous  Income-tax  refunds.  Grandma,  who  toiled  all 
her  life  to  pay  private  taxes  to  privilege  because  of  a  technical 
flaw  in  our  righteou:ness,  is  likewise  now  entitled  to  her  tax 
refund.  And  so,  with  abso'ute  morality  instead  of  chicane,  why 
are  not  elderly  Americans  entitled  to  this  belated  refund  of  the 
ungodly  billions  forced  by  law  out  of  their  pockets  Into  the 
coffers  of  the  rich?  No  statute  of  limitations  must  run  against 
that  right. 

OLD-AGE    PENSIONS    ARE    JUST 

If  tariffs  and  subsidies  and  land  grants  were  sane  and  sound, 
then  all  the  more  are  pensions  or  dividends  or  refunds  to  old  age. 
If  It  Is  legal  sanity  to  endow  pen-and-ink-made  corporations  with 
the  same  status  under  the  Constitution  as  grandma  and  grandpa, 
and  shower  tho;^  robot  "persons  "  with  gifts,  then  It  Is  a  thousand 
times  more  sane  and  lawful  and  constitutional  to  care  for  the 
flesh-and-blood  men  and  women  who  are  the  victims  of  that 
unholy  legal  fiction,  and  refund  to  their  gnarled  and  knotty  hands 
the  decades  and  decades  of  unrighteous  taxes  we  Imposed  upon 
them. 


The  Bloom  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18,  1939 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  is 
beginning  to  understand  the  reason  why- Congress  has  been 
so  hesitant  to  pass  the  Sol  Bloom  so-called  neutrality  bill 
granting  to  the  President  powers  hitherto  unknown  to  any 
President. 

Some  inkling  of  the  powers  still  being  sought  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  New  Deal  administration  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  the  Bloom  bill  mentions  the  President  sjaecifically  29 
times  in  giving  him  different  powers  and  discretions. 

The  powers  that  are  not  vested  in  the  President  are  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  has  there  been  such  a 
serious  attempt  made  to  clothe  the  President  with  such  auto- 
cratic and  dictatorial  powers  over  the  issue  of  peace  or  war, 
which  means  to  say.  over  the  life  or  death  of  American  citi- 
zens, as  has  been  proposed  in  this  bill. 

After  the  4th  of  July  holiday  the  President  announced  he 
would  fight  vigorously  to  secure  passage  of  the  bill,  and  ex- 
pressed, according  to  the  newspapers,  great  indignation  over 
the  action  of  the  House  in  amending  the  bill  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  implements  or  munitions  of  war  to  belligerent 
countries. 


Of  course,  as  the  citizens  are  now  beginning  to  see  clearly, 
this  was  not  a  neutrality  bill  at  all,  because  it  would  clothe 
the  President  with  the  full  powers  of  decision  as  to  when  a 
state  of  war  existed,  as  to  where  a  state  of  war  existed,  as 
to  what  territories,  either  land  or  water,  must  not  be 
crossed  by  American  ships  or  nationals,  in  fact,  this  bill 
would  clothe  the  President  with  complete  dictatorial  power 
to  declare  war  to  exist  any  time  he  chose  to  do  so,  after 
which  he  could  invoke  the  provisions  of  the  bill  under  which 
he  could  extend  such  aid  as  he  deemed  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  either  side  of  an  armed  conflict. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  no  pretense  of  being  neutral. 
In  his  press  conference  following  the  holiday  he  was  reported 
to  have  named  both  Germany  and  Italy,  and  he  has  named 
Japan  several  times.  He  repeatedly  has  done  this  in  the 
past.  Therefore  to  pretend  that  this  was  a  neutrality  act 
and  to  make  the  President  personify  the  act,  was  a  gross 
fraud  upon  the  American  people,  because  the  President  can- 
not be  said  to  be  neutral,  and  any  claim  to  the  contrary  Is 
absurd. 

The  country  is  beginning  to  see  a  sinister  threat  in  the 
President's  violent  insistence  for  more  and  more  power,  par- 
ticularly the  power  under  which  we  could  be  thrown  into 
war,  in  which  case  he  would  become  a  military  dictator  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Other  laws  are  on  the  statute  books  which  would  then  im- 
mediately set  up  a  completely  controlled  dictatorship  in 
Washington  and  would  bring  within  that  control  the  ac- 
tivities of  every  citizen,  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  business 
or  out,  and  that  control  not  only  would  exist  during  the 
period  of  war,  but  would  continue  until  the  President  him- 
self saw  fit  to  declare  the  emergency  ended. 

Countless  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  in  Wash- 
ington to  vote  agaiiist  granting  the  President  these  powers, 
and  the  people  themselves  may  well  be  thankful  they  have 
been  alert  and  have  written  their  Representatives  that  the 
power  to  declare  war  be  retained  where  it  has  always  been 
and  where  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  placed  it — 
in  the  people's  representatives,  the  Congress. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Bloom  bill  will  "rest  in  peace"  Jn 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  at  least  for  the 
balance  of  this  session  of  Congress.  Whether  the  President 
will  later  this  summer  or  early  fall  call  a  special  session  for 
its  consideration  is  a  question  that  only  the  President  him- 
self can  answer.  Whether  he  does  this  or  not  it  is  a  prac- 
tical certainty,  however,  that  the  bill  will  be  revived  in  the 
next  regular  session;  when  all  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  recalcitrant  members  of  his 
party  to  bring  them  into  line  and  give  him  the  power  he  seeks. 


Story  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD.  OP  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting and  important  instruments  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  yet  textbooks 
and  other  publications  contain  little  information  concern- 
ing it. 

Becoming  interested  in  the  great  seal  as  I  have  noted 
Its  daily  appearance  on  the  Congressional  Record,  as  well 
as  on  the  new  $1  bills,  and  reproduced  on  certain  docu- 
ments and  publications,  I  have  sought  out  data  on  it  and 
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compiled   the  material   in   an   article  which   has   just   ap- 
peared  in   the   current   issue   of   National   Republic    maga- 
zine, a  well-known  patriotic  publication  dsvoted  to  funda- 
I  mental  Americanism. 

'     Because  of  the  increasing  interest  rranifect  In  the  his- 

,  lory   of  the   great   seal   and   because  few   publications   are 

I  available  on  it,  I  am  glad  to  present,  with  the  unanimous 

consent  of  the  Hciue  of  Representatives,  the  article  wliich 

I  have  prepared.    It  is  as  follows: 

UNCLE   S.\J«i'S   GREAT    SEAL 

Another  tremendously  tmnortant  event  took  place  on  that  mo- 
mentous day.  July  4.  1779.  besides  the  feigning  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  To  give  the  world  ofBcial  £Lssurance  that  a  new 
natjon  had  been  born,  the  Continental  Congress  decided  that  an 
official  seal  should  be  affixed  to  the  document.  Consequently,  late 
In  that  Fourth  of  July  afternoon  a  resolution  "that  Dr.  Franklin. 
Mr  J.  Adams,  and  Mr.  JefTerson  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
device  for  the  seal  of  the  United  States  cf  America."  was  adopted. 

From  that  July  4  resohition  came  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
•  States  which  tcdav  is  afixed  to  all  Important  national  and  inter- 
national docximcnts  of  tho  United  States. 

The  history  of  the  great  seal  reveals  it  to  be  as  truly  American 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the  flag. 
Six  years  of  evolution  in  the  mating  of  the  final  design  of  the  seal 
erased  from  it  unpleasant  reminders  of  sovereign  rule  and  individ- 
ualism and  brought  forth  symbol  of  fortimes  and  destinies  of  tlie 
United  Stages. 

Franklin.  Adams,  and  Jefferson  were  three  of  the  five  men  who 
drafted  the  Declaration,  and  it  is  fortunat*  that  they  were  se- 
lected to  further  their  concepts  of  American  ideals  into  a  seal 
that  would  be  the  national  coat  of  arms. 

For  the  most  part,  existing  seals  represented  the  family  coat  of 
arms  of  a  sovereign  and  Inasmuch  as  the  Declaration  itself  se^'ered 
this  Nation  from  the  ties  of  a  sovereign,  the  coat  of  arms  should 
not  be  that  of  a  ruler  or  even  any  individual.  It  was  true  that 
.seme  of  the  American  Colonies  had  seols  but  this  committee  had 
dlfTerent  ideas  as  to  a  seal — they  wanted  it  to  mean  something 
truly  American. 

Each  of  the  three  committeemen  had  his  own  ideas  which  they 
penned  out  in  a  rough  manner  and  then  called  In  a  West  Indian 
Frenchman  and  artist  by  the  name  of  Du  Simltiere  to  improve 
upon  their  Ideas 

Dr  Franklin  wanted  depicted  on  the  seal  Moses  lifting  up  his 
wnnd  and  dividing  the  Red  Sea  and  Pharoah  with  his  chariot 
overwhelmed  with  the  waters  and  on  the  seal  he  suggested  the 
motto  "Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  Jefferson  sug- 
gested portrayal  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  led  by 
a  cloud  by  day  and  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Adams  offered  what  he 
himself  admitted  was  "too  complicated  a  group  for  a  seal"  showing 
the  hero  Hercules  resting  on  his  club  with  Virtue  pointing  to  her 
rugged  mountain  and  urging  him  to  ascend  while  nearby  was 
Sloth  ready  to  charm  and  seduce  him  to  vice. 

Du  Simltiere  himself  submitted  a  design  consisting  of  a  seal 
cnrfalning  the  arms  of  the  several  nations  from  Which  Americans 
descended  and  on  the  reverse  side  Liberty  and  a  rifier  in  uniform. 

On  August  20.  1776^  the  committee  made  its  report,  recommend- 
ing that  the  seal  bear  a  shield  divided  into  six  parts.  One  of  each 
of  the  six  parts  of  the  shield  was  to  represent  one  of  each  of  the 
followin;?  countries:  England.  Scotland,  Ireland.  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  being,  as  the  report  reads,  "the  countries  from  which 
these  States  have  been  peopled."  Surrounding  these  on  the  shield, 
the  r»"port  proposed  13  other  shields  reprerentlng  the  13  States. 
Supporting  the  shield  on  the  one  side  was  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
and  on  the  other  the  Godde^  of  Justice,  the  latter  replacing  the 
r  ncman  in  the  original  of  Du  Simltiere.  In  the  crest  was  "The 
E^.e  of  Providence  in  a  radiant  triangle  whose  glory  extends  over 
the  shield  and  beyond  the  figures."  The  seal  carried  the  motto 
"E  pluribus  unum." 

On  the  back  of  the  seal  the  conrunlttee  recommended  Pharoah 
In  his  chanct.  riding  through  the  water,  sword  in  hand,  in  pursuit 
of  the  Israelites.  In  the  sky  was  a  pillar  of  fire  "expressive  of  the 
divine  Presence  and  Command"  and  its  light  beaming  on  Moses 
with  his  hand  outstretched  over  the  sea  causing  it  to  overwhelm 
Pharoah. 

The  committee  report  was  laid  on  the  table  and  the  Government 
continued  its  activities  for  4  years  without  an  official  seal.  How- 
ever, ccnslderaticn  of  the  subject  was  not  relegated,  because  the 
Report  on  the  Device  for  a  Public  Seal  was  among  the  papers 
selected  from  the  files  of  Congress  by  a  committee  appointed  ia 
1777.  On  March  25.  1780.  another  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  on  the  great  seal,  and  to  It  was  referred  the  report  of  the 
first  committee.  Further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  prrb- 
ably  hastened  by  the  revival  of  the  complaint  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  France  of  tlve  Impropriety  of  representatives  cf  the 
new  Nation  being  witiiout  a  seal  with  which  to  authenticate  their 
official  acts. 

This  committee  had  Itsown  Ideas  about  an  official  ^^al.  and  it 
recommended  a  shield  with  13  diagonal  stripes  supported  on  the 
one  side  by  a  warrior  holding  a  sword  and  on  the  other  by  the 
figure  "Peace"  holding  an  olive  branch,  and  for  a  crest  it  was  pro- 
posed that  there  be  a  radiant  constellation  oX  13  stars.    Encircling 


the  whole  seal  was  the  legend  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  S'?te9 
of  America."  For  the  reverse  Fide  the  committor  proposed  the 
figure  of  Liberty  sitting  in  a  chair  holding  a  staff  bearing  a  cap. 
This  report  was  recommitted  and  further  altered,  but  no  additional 
action  was  taken. 

That  the  need  for  a  seal  was  keenly  rea!lz?d  Is  Indicated  by  the 
p.ppx)lntment  of  still  another  committee  in  May  1782.  This  third 
committee  called  into  consultation  the  sen  of  a  preacher — a  private 
citizen  by  the  name  of  William  Barton.  It  was  Barton  who  Intro- 
duced the  eagle,  later  to  become  the  central  figure  of  the  seal, 
to  the  design. 

Bartons  first  proposal  was  not  sketched,  but  his  second  device 
was  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  drawing  in  colors.  Its  shield  bore 
13  bars  surrounded  by  a  border  containing  13  stars.  Its  crest  was 
an  eagle  on  a  helmet,  and  in  one  talon  the  bird  held  a  sword  and 
in  the  other  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Supportuig  the  shield 
on  one  side  was  the  figure  of  a  woman,  representing  the  American 
Confederrted  Republic,  and  bearing  a  dove  on  her  right  hand.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  shield  wcs  an  American  warrior.  For  the 
reverse  side  of  the  seal  Barton  proposed  a  pyramid  of  13  steps, 
above  which  was  an  eye  surrounded  with  glory. 

Although  this  complicated  design  was  endorsed  by  the  committee. 
It  met  the  late  of  the  previous  designs.  Congress  was  not  satisfied 
with  it.  and  referred  the  matter  on  June  13  to  the  Secretary  of 
Congress. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  one  of  the  objections  to  Barton's 
eagle  was  that  it  was  a  crested  and  not  the  baldheaded  or  Ameri- 
can eagle.  This  Is  another  indication  of  the  desire  of  these  early 
Congresses  to  keep  the  design  purely  American. 

The  Secretary  of  Congress  at  that  time  was  Charles  Thomson. 
His  own  desigri.  which  was  a  wide  departure  from  previous  ones, 
placed  the  American  eagle  as  the  central  figure.  In  its  left  talon 
he  placed  a  bundle  of  arrows  to  denote  war  power  and  In  its 
right,  an  olive  branch.  He  continued  the  earlier  idea  of  a  crest 
with  a  constellation  of  13  stars.  He  placed  a  shield  on  the 
eagle's  breast  and  this  shield  bore  13  bars  to  form  chevrons. 
From  the  original  great  seal  committee  report  he  took  the  motto 
"E  pluribus  unum.  "  For  the  reverse  of  the  seal  Tliomson  adopted 
Barton's  device  of  the  pjTamid  and  the  eye.  Thompson  returned 
his  design  to  Barton  for  his  further  consideration.  Barton  re- 
placed the  chevrons  on  the  shield  with  perpendicular  bars  and 
he  suggested  that  there  be  13  arrows  in  the  eagle's  talon. 

After  6  years  of  effort  the  new  Nation  officially  adopted  Its  seal 
on  June  20,  1782,  when  Congress  approved  the  design  of  Thomson 
and  Barton. 

In  the  formation  of  the  new  government  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  matter  of  the  great  seal  was 
not  overlooked  in  consideration.  On  August  20.  1787.  "Mr.  Pinkney 
submitted  to  the  House,  in  order  to  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  detail,  the  following  propositions."  and  among  those  Is  found 
this:  "The  legislature  of  the  United  Slates  i^h&U  have  the  power 
of  making  the  great  seal  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  In  his  absence  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  used  by  them  as  the  occasion  may  require.  It  Fhall 
be  called  the  gr?flt  seal  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  affixed 
to  all  laws."  With  the  creation  of  the  present  Department  of 
State  custody  of  the  seal  was  placed  In  the  Secretary  of  that 
Department. 

The  act.  which  was  passed  September  15.  1789.  Is  still  In  force, 
being  sections  4  and  5  of  title  4  of  the  United  States  Code.  Those 
sections  read  as  follows: 

"4.  Seal  of  United  States:  Tlie  seal  heretofore  used  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  Is  declared  to  be  the  seal 
of  the  United  States. 

"5.  Same;  custody  and  use  of:  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
have  the  cxistody  and  charge  of  such  seal,  and  shall  make  out  and 
record,  and  shall  affix  the  same  to  all  civil  commi.ssions  for  officers 
of  the  United  States  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  President 
alone.  But  the  seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any  commission  before 
the  same  has  been  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates, 
nor  to  any  oth^r  Instrument  without  the  special  warrant  of  the 
President  therefor." 

In  consideration  of  earlier  devices  they  were  referred  to  as  the 
"great  seal,"  It  being  intended  that  a  lesser  seal  be  devised  for 
minor  documents.  However,  this  idea  was  never  carried  out.  and 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  1782  act  merely  refers  to  the  "seal  of 
the  United  States." 

Pendant  seals  were  the  vogue  at  the  time.  These  were  seals 
stamped  in  wax.  metal,  or  clay  to  a  ribbon  affixed  to  the  docu- 
ment. These  were  fragile  Instruments  and  were  usually  encased 
In  a  metal  container,  for  protection. 

Apparently  in  an  effort  to  get  away  from  this  delicate  system 
and  in  view  of  the  development  of  a  process  whereby  the  seal 
could  be  impressed  directly  onto  the  paper,  the  State  Department 
had  a  new  die  cut  in  1841.  This  became  famous  as  the  "Illegal 
seal."  A  Maryland  postmaster  with  a  reputation  for  making  seal 
engravings  was  given  the  Job  of  making  the  new  die  and  appar- 
ently thought  he  could  make  some  improvements  on  the  design. 
At  any  rate  the  new  die  was  accepted  without  the  changes  he  had 
made  being  discovered  for  some  lime.  A  careful  study  was  made 
of  the  seal  of  1782  ana  the  radical  changes  made  by  the  Maryland 
postmaster-engraver  were  eliminated,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  minor  technical  changes,  the  seal  was  restored  to  ita 
original  form. 
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Eghteen  years  later  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  recut  the  die  ] 
l9ecause  of  wear  and  because  it  was  desired  to  make  some  improve-  | 
ments  en  the  press.  This  time  Ccngrezs  took  no  chances  en  the 
Initiative  of  an  engraver.  In  granting  an  appropriation  for  the 
recutting  cf  the  die  the  appropriation  was  "to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  have  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States  recut  from 
the  original  model."  Tlius  the  words  'crlginal  model"  insured 
against  any  repetition  cf  the  1841  Incidrnt. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  eye  cf  Providence  on  the  obverse  side 
of  the  original  Du  Simltiere  design  is  carried  out  on  the  reverse 
cide  of  the  seal  adopted  as  official.  Also  the  motto.  "E  pluribus 
unum."  has  been  retained  from  the  original.  Tlie  mctto  is  attrib- 
uted to  Jefferson. 

Out  cf  the  second  committee's  report  we  find  in  the  official  seal 
the  bright  constellation  of  13  stars      Also  the  olive  branch. 

The  reverse  side  of  Barton's  design,  as  has  been  previously  stated, 
har  been  preserved  in  the  official  seal  practically  as  he  proposed  it 
v.-ith  the  exception  of  the  motto.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he,  too, 
first  proposed  the  use  of  an  eagle  in  designing  the  seal. 

Tlie  seal  of  the  United  States  as  provided  in  the  act  cf  1782  and 
8S  us.»d  today  may  be  described  as  follows:  On  the  obverse  side  the 
American  eagle  is  the  central  figure.  The  shield  on  the  breast  of 
the  eagle  has  13  perpendicular  stripes.  7  white  and  6  red.  Clutched 
In  his  left  talon  the  eagle  has  13  arrows  and  m  his  right  an  olive 
branch,  which  incidentally  holds  a  .'croU  bearing  the  motto  "E 
pluribus  unum."  The  crest  of  the  seal  is  a  circle  of  clouds  through 
which  shows  the  glory  of  the  constellation  of  the  13  stars. 

On  the  reverse  side  is  the  unfinished  pyramid.  Above  it  and  In  a 
triangle  is  the  zenith  of  an  eye  and  the  triangle  is  surrounded  by  a 
glor-.  Over  the  triangle  are  these  words  "Annuit  coepf.s"  (God 
has  "favored  this  undertaking),  and  beneath  the  pyramid  the  motto, 
"Novus  ordo  seclorum"  (a  new  series  of  ages). 

An  explanation  was  submitted  by  the  congressional  committee 
at  the  time  the  seal  was  made  official.  The  report  states  as  fol- 
lows: "The  escutcheon  Is  composed  of  the  chief  and  pale,  the  two 
most  honorable  ordinaries.  The  pieces,  paly,  represent  the  several 
States  all  joined  in  one  solid,  compact  entire,  supporting  a  chief, 
which  united  the  whole  and  represents  Congress.  Tlie  motto 
alludes  to  this  Union.  The  pales  in  the  arms  are  kept  closely 
united  by  the  chief,  and  the  chief  depends  on  that  union  and  the 
strength  resulting  from  it  for  its  support,  to  denote  the  Confed- 
eracy cf  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  preservation  of  their 
union  throuah  Congress.  The  colors  cf  the  pales  are  those  used 
In  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America;  white  signifies  purity 
and  innocence;  red.  hardiness  and  valor;  and  blue,  the  color  of 
the  chief,  signifies  vigilant  pcrserverance  and  Justice.  The  olive 
branch  and  arrows  denote  the  power  of  peace  and  war.  which  Is 
exclusively  vested  in  Congress.  The  constellation  denotes  a  new 
State  taking  Its  place  and  rank  among  other  sovereien  powers. 
The  escutcheon  Is  borne  on  the  breast  of  an  American  eagle  with- 
out any  other  supporters,  to  denote  that  the  United  States  ought 
to  rely  en  their  own  virtue. 

"Reverse.  The  pyramid  signifies  strength  and  duration.  The  eye 
over  It  and  the  niotto  allude  to  the  many  signal  interpositions  of 
Providence  in  favor  of  the  American  cause.  The  date  underneath 
Is  ihat  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  words  under  »t 
Eignlfy  the  beginning  of  a  new  American  era,  which  commences 
from  that  date." 

Cn?  may  see  the  seal  of  the  United  States  In  a  number  of  places  In 
ordinary  life.  The  new  $1  bill,  for  instance,  bears  a  copy  cf  both 
the  obverse  and  reverse  devices  of  the  seal.  It  may  also  be  found 
cn  the  dally  Issues  of  the  Concf.essional  Record.  It  is  watermarked 
In  the  official  stationery  used  by  Members  of  Congress. 

The  official  imprint  of  the  seal  is  restricted  to  commissions  cf 
Cabinet  officers  and  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  nominated 
by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Senate,  ceremonious  com- 
munications of  the  President  with  heads  of  foreign  governments, 
and  on  treaties,  agreements,  pacts,  etc. 


Comments  From  President   Thomas  Jefferson  on 

National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  25  {legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19),  1939 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  comments  from 
Thomas  JefTerscn,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  national 
debt. 

For  years  spokesmen  cf  the  Democratic  Party  have  recited 
the  story  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  has  been  called  "the 
father  of  the  Democratic  Party."  Annually  JefTerson  Day 
dinners  are  held  and  speakers  refer  to  Jefferson's  philosophy. 
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For  the  use  of  the  speakers  I  desire  to  cite  the  statements  of 
this  great  American  on  the  subject  of  national  debt.  Much 
will  be  said  about  the  debt  which  has  already  passed 
$40,000,000,000. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  comments  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IS    PUBLIC    DCBT   A    DANCER? 

I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most  important  of  repub- 
lican virtues  and  "public  debt  as  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  to  be 
feared. 

To  preserve  cur  independence  we  must  not  let  cur  rulers  load  us 
with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  our  election  between  economy 
and  liberty  or  profusion  and  servitude. 

There  does  not  exist  an  engine  so  corruptive  of  the  Government 
and  so  demoralizing  of  the  Nation  as  a  public  debt.  It  ■*nU  bring 
on  us  more  ruin  at  home  than  rll  the  enemies  from  abroad  against 
whom  this  Army  and  Navy  are  to  protect  us. 

DEBT    REFLECTED    IN    TAXES 

If  we  run  Into  such  debts  as  that  we  mu.st  be  taxed  In  our  meat 
and  in  our  drink,  m  otir  necessaries  and  our  comforts.  In  our  labors 
and  our  amusements,  for  our  callings  and  our  creeds,  as  the  people 
of  England  are;  cur  people,  like  them,  must  come  to  labor  16 
hours  in  the  24.  give  the  earnings  of  15  of  thc^e  to  the  Government 
for  their  dtbts  and  daily  expenses,  and  the  sixteenth  being  insuffl- 
cicnt  to  afford  us  bread!  we  must  live,  as  they  now  do.  on  oatmeal 
and  potatoes;  have  no  time  to  think,  no  means  of  calling  the  mis- 
manaeers  to  account;  but  be  glad  to  obtain  subsistence  by  hiring 
ourselves  out  to  rivet  their  chains  on  the  uecks  of  our  fellow 
sufferers. 


REDUCE  EXPENSLS   25   PET.CENT? 

The  growth  and   entailment  of  a   public  debt  is  an  indication 
soliciting  the  employment  of  the  pruning  knife. 


PUBLIC   DEBT   CORHUPTS   LEGISLATIVE   BRANCH 

No  man  Is  more  ardently  Intent  to  see  the  public  debt  soon  and 
sacredly  paid  off  than  I  am.  This  exactly  marks  the  difference 
between  Cclonel  Hamilton's  views  and  mine,  that  I  would  wish  the 
debt  paid  tomorrow;  he  wishes  It  never  to  be  paid,  but  always  to  be 
a  thing  wherewith  to  corrupt  and  manage  the  legislature. 


An  Analysis  of  Pending  Pollution  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18,  1939 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  Important  problems 
likely  to  come  before  Congress  prior  to  adjournment  is  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  take  effective  action  at 
this  time  to  control  and  outlaw  the  pollution  of  America's 
streams  and  rivers.  I  have  been  vitally  interested  for  more 
than  a  decade  in  the  campaign  to  curtail  pollution  in  this 
country  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  legislation  may  be 
passed  by  this  session  which  will  definitely  control  the  mis- 
use and  spoiling  of  the  public  waters  of  America. 

Early  this  session  it  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  in  this 
Congress  an  antipollution  bill  which  I  am  happy  to  state  has 
the  wholehearted  support  of  every  major  conservation  organ- 
ization in  this  country.  It  is  now  designated  as  H.  R.  6723; 
when  the  bill  w'as  first  drawn  it  was  introduced  and  became 
H.  R.  4170,  in  which  form  it  was  considered  by  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House.  Several  objections 
were  raised  against  this  bill  during  these  hearings  on  the 
basis  that  since  it  v.as  a  bill  which  actually  carried  teeth  in 
it  to  enforce  the  control  of  pollution  it  might  work  a  hardship 
on  industries  for  which  no  feasible  or  practical  pollution  rem- 
edy was  presently  known.  In  addition  polluters  recognized 
that  this  bill  was  no  shadow-boxing  rendezvous  with  the 
violators  and  contaminators  of  pure  streams,  so  they  sent 
high-pressure  lobbyists  here  to  campaign  against  it.  It  was  a 
definite  legislative  enactment  providing  the  ways  and  means 
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for  protecting  the  people's  rights  and  controlling  economic 
predators.  Even  polluters  for  who^e  offensive  pollutants 
there  are  well-known  antipoUutants  which  are  economically 
practicable  and  easily  available,  fought  the  bill;  it  was  at- 
tacked as  being  drast'c,  unreasonable,  too  tough — it  defi- 
nitely put  human  rights  above  property  rights  in  the  mat- 
ter of  clean  streams  and  it  was  subjected  to  the  crossfire  of 
lobbyi-ns  from  a  great  parade  cf  polluters.  Some  of  you 
doubtless  received  letters  of  protest  against  H.  R.  4170  as 
originally  drawn. 

H.    R.    4  170   BECOMrs    H.    3.   6723 

Peeling  that  between  the  men  and  the  industries  who  con- 
sider the  public  waters  as  their  private  sewer  and  the  men 
cr  the  organizations  who  feel  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection for  its  streams  which  will  safeguard  its  health  and 

sscrve  its  recreational  opportunities,  there  must  be  some 
meeting  point  upon  which  honest  men  might  agree.  I  con- 
ferred with  representatives  of  several  outstanding  conserva- 
tion organizations  and  redrafted  H.  R.  4170  and  reintroduced 
it  as  H.  R.  6723  in  a  form  which  meets  the  objections  of  those 
having  honest  concern  that  the  original  bill  was  "too  drastic." 
Neither  I  nor  any  of  the  conservation  groups  supporting  ef- 
fective legislation  to  control  pollution  has  any  desire  to  crip- 
ple industry  or  to  injure  the  business  operations  of  fair- 
minded  and  social-conscious  men:  effective  antipollution  leg- 
islation can  be  so  written  as  to  protect  the  investments  and 
safeguard  the  interests  of  even  the  worst  pollution  offenders. 
In  my  opinion  H.  R.  6723  is  now  that  type  of  legislation. 

This  redrafted  pollution  bill  was  revised  too  late  to  receive 
a  hearing  before  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
because  while  it  was  l)eing  rewritten  to  provide  additional 
safeguards  for  honest  industries  the  conunittee  reported  out 
Senate  bill  685  which  had  passed  the  Senate.    Consequently 

1  am  taking  this  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  as  now  constituted  H.  R.  6723  actually 
provides  for  the  control  of  pollution  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  America,  and  it  does  this  while  specifically  and 
satisfactorily  safeguarding  all  industries  and  polluters  from 
any  type  of  unreasonable  "crack  down"  methods.  In  the 
first  place,  the  legislation  under  H.  R.  6723  would  not  become 
effective  until  2  years  after  the  passage  of  the  bill;  thus  2 
years'  advance  notice  is  given  before  pollution  is  belatedly 
outlawed  in  this  country  after  more  than  150  years  of  study- 
ing its  effects,  analyzing  its  causes,  talking  about  its  injustices, 
and  spending  taxpayers'  money  in  employing  State  officials, 
sanitary  engineers,  and  bureaucratic  boards  to  issue  "please- 
please"  statements  to  polluters  which  were  promptly  and 
piously  ignored. 

-H.    R.    6723     SAFECtTARDS     HONEST    INDUSTRIES 

However,  H.  R.  6723  goes  much  further  than  issuing  a 

2  years'  advance  notice  in  its  deliberate  steps  to  safeguard 
the  investments  and  the  interests  of  polluting  industries. 
Since  the  pollution  legislation  was  considered  by  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee,  paragraph  C  was  added  to  section 
7  of  the  bill;  it  can  be  found  starting  on  page  5  of  the  printed 
bin.  This  paragraph  provides  that  '"where  compliance  with 
standards  of  purity  fixed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  be 
Impossible  or  impracticable"  a  5-year  extension  of  time  can 
be  granted  to  the  pollution  offender.  That  defers  for  7 
year!*  the  npce«.^lty  of  lndu«trle«  meeting  thf»  p^tablLshrd 
standards  of  purity  In  the  event  that  «uch  conformity 
would  not  be  economically  or  scientifically  possible  or  prac- 
ticable. But  H.  R.  8723  goes  even  further  to  saft-Kuard  any 
indU'^try  which  even  after  7  yi'ars  could  not  work  out  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Oovemment  a  feasible  method  of 
controlling  Its  pollution  After  the  expiration  of  this  period 
of  grace,  If  an  Industry  can  Mtill  show  at  a  public  hearing  that 
there  is  no  "possible  or  prscMcable"  method  of  eliminating 
Its  pollution,  the  Chief  of  Enrtlneers  Is  empowered  to  grant 
"such  further  extension  of  time  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary." 

No  man  cr  indiwtry  need  therefore  oppose  H.  R.  6723 
because  it  is  "drastic"  or  "unreasonable" — It  is  now  written 


in  a  form  which  is  admittedly  reasonable  and  fair.  At 
long  last,  after  150  years  of  permitting  pollution  of  the  pub- 
lic waters  it  removes  all  sham  and  pretext,  strikes  through 
the  confusing  and  beclouding  smoke  screen  of  studies,  re- 
ports, and  investigations,  recognizes  the  futility  and  fatalism 
of  "plea?e-mister-quit-spitting-in-my-drinking-water"  pleas 
and  recommendations,  and  commits  this  great  country  to  a 
policy  and  a  program  of  clean  streams  and  pure  rivers.  And 
it  does  all  this  without  any  evidence  of  venom  or  vengeance 
against  those  who  have  ruthlessly  violated  the  public  inter- 
ests in  years  past  by  assiuning  a  right  they  never  had  to 
make  bigger  profits  for  thcm^-elves  by  despoiling  the  waters 
of  the  public  through  commandeering  them  as  open  sewers 
and  private  dumping  areas.  It  simply  serves  notice  that 
henceforth  such  penurious  and  predatory  practices  must 
cease  just  as  soon  as  science  can  devise  for  each  pollutant 
a  workable  and  practicable  corrective  which  is  economically 
sound  and  industrially  possible.  No  honest  industry  should 
ask  for  greater  consideration;  no  dishonest  industry  is  en- 
titled to  greater  latitude. 

SHOULD    THE    OFFENDER    JUDGE    HIMSELF? 

Legislation  is  a  slow  process  of  compromise  and  evolution. 
It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  H.  R.  6723  was  not  presented 
in  its  present  form  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
where  it  might  have  been  reported  out  favorably  before  the 
Senate  passed  S.  685,  because  on  this  committee  are  some 
mighty  sincere  gentlemen  and  most  of  them,  I  am  sure,  are 
strong  enemies  of  pollution.  However,  the  original  b:ll  I 
introduced  was  rightfully  criticized  for  wanting  to  go  too 
far  too  soon;  the  conservation  organizations  of  America  who 
supported  it  were  sick  at  heart  at  the  destruction  of  our 
water  resources  and  naturally  wanted  to  call  a  halt  before  it 
was  too  late.  On  the  other  hand,  the  polluting  industries 
and  their  high-salaried  lobbyists  came  as  a  man  and  with 
great  unison  and  intriguing  unanimity  not  only  condemned 
my  bill  but  miraculously — to  any  who  are  credulous  enough 
to  accept  all  they  hear  without  analyzing  why  they  hear  it — 
testified  in  favor  of  S.  685.  Marvelous  was  it  to  behold  these 
notorious  offenders  of  the  public's  rights  and  the  Nation's 
greatest  polluters  pleading  with  Congress  to  "stop  pollu- 
tion"— but  the  miracle  was  short  lived  and  the  marvel  easily 
analyzed  when  they  all  joined  in  a  chorus  insisting  that 
pollution  be  "stopped"  by  S.  685.  No  other  bill  would  do. 
The  criminal  was  to  reform  but  he  insisted  on  the  privilege 
of  dictating  the  extent  of  his  confessional  and  the  typa  of 
penance  he  was  to  make.  He  urges  us  to  study  his  errors 
and  to  recommend  his  correction  but  he  demanded  that  he, 
alone,  be  the  judge  of  whether  correction  should  be  applied 
to  his  waywardness.  What  to  the  unitiated  might  seem  to 
be  a  miracle  of  reform,  therefore,  to  the  knowing  was  a 
desperate  last  minute  effort  to  stave  off  conviction  and  true 
reformation  by  perpetuating  the  piracy  of  pollution  for  un- 
numbered years  to  come  by  once  again  giving  it  the  protection 
ol  Government  "study  clubs"  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

H.   R.   6723   IS  A  COMPROMISE  BILL 

So.  fellow  Members.  H.  R.  6723  comes  to  you  as  an  honest 
compromise  between  those  v;ho  would  stop  all  pollution  by 
Immediate  legislative  mandate  and  those  who  would  stop 
pollution  control  by  legislative  soothing  sirup:  It  Is  a  half- 
way meeting  point  between  those  who  would  put  the  public 
interest.'*  first  and  those  who  say  "let  the  public  be  damned"; 
It  is  a  fair  approach  to  the  problem  of  pollution  which  neither 
•'cracks  down"  on  the  pollutiT  unfairly  or  without  reason  nor 
"cuddles  up  to  him"  with  a  promise  to  salve  his  fears  with 
further  Ktudy  as  provided  fur  In  8.  685.  H.  R.  6723  Is  a  peo- 
ple's bill  to  control  pollution,  with  due  consideration  given 
the  Investment  and  Interests  of  the  polluters;  8.  685  Is  a 
polluters'  bill  to  stop  pollution  control,  with  little  considera- 
tion given  to  the  Interests  of  the  people.  An  analysis  of 
S.  685  Is  disillu^uonlng  to  one  hoping  to  renew  faith  in  miracles 
by  the  spectacle  of  polluters  coming  at  their  own  expense  to 
testify  before  a  congressional  committee  In  favor  of  stopping 
pollution — 60  slyly  and  sympathetically  does  S.  685  fail  to 


control  pollution  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  that  a  study  of 
the  bill  reveals  the  surprising  fact  that  at  no  place  in  the 
bill,  except  the  title,  does  the  word  "control"  even  appear  in 
the  bill.  No  great  wonder  the  criminal  leads  the  rooting 
section  for  this  type  of  reform. 

ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR  FOR   "STUDY  CLUBS"! 

E>espite  the  fact  that  S.  685  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
America  $1,000,000  a  year  and  set  up  a  great  bureaucratic 
body  to  centralize  public-health  matters  in  Washington  and 
to  promote  "study  clubs"  on  pollution,  I  would  not  neces- 
sarily oppose  its  passage  simply  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a 
'•lobbyists'  luxury,"  but  I  do  so  on  the  basis  that  its  passage 
would  retard  the  progress  of  antipollution  legislation  for 
several  decades,  and  on  that  basis  I  feel  that  every  sincere 
conservationist  and  antipollution  advocate  must  oppose  it. 
In  fact.  S.  685  is  almost  identically  the  same  bill  that  passed 
Congress  last  session  and  was  vetoed  by  the  President  after 
conservative  organizations  and  individual  conservationists 
throughout  the  country  flooded  his  office  with  telegrams  and 
letters  urging  his  veto  of  what  they  considered  a  bill  which 
would  promote  rather  than  prevent  pollution.  Since  that 
veto  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  bill  to  make  it  any 
more  effective  as  a  ix)llution  control  measure,  and  we  still 
face  the  paradoxical  situation  of  considering  S.  685  as  a 
"pollution  bill'  which  is  opposed  by  conservationists  and 
advocated  by  the  polluters.  Surely  no  bill  at  all  would 
be  better  than  legislation  which  protests  so  weakly  against 
pollution  that. those  whom  it  would  correct  welcome  it  to 
their  breasts  with  glee  and  spend  money  trying  to  secure 
its  passage. 

WHY  DO  POLLUTERS  FAVOR  S.  685? 

You  may  ask.  Why  do  the  polluters  favor  S.  685?  Let  me 
point  out  a  few  reasons  briefly;  there  are  many  more.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  divert  ptiblic  attention  away  from 
pollution  as  it  would  take  several  years  for  the  general 
public  to  realize  how  completely  innocuous  the  bill  actually 
is.  Thus  polluters  would  be  given  an  additional  breathing 
spell  to  exhale  their  halitosis  cf  corruption,  disease,  and 
pollution  into  the  God-given  water  resources  of  America. 
That  would  be  victory  No.  1  for  the  polluters. 

A    BOUNTY    FOR    POLLUTERS! 

In  the  second  place,  S.  685  would  score  an  even  greater 
victory  for  those  who  have  always  fought  pollution  regula- 
tion. In  .section  5,  page  4.  of  S.  685  it  actually  places  a 
premium  upon  municipal  pollution  by  the  following  bizarre 
offer  to  reward  dereliction: 

Any  state,  municipality,  or  other  public  body  which  Is  discharg- 
ing untreated  or  inadequately  treated  sewage  or  wastes  Into 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or  streams  tributary  thereto 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  eligible  to  Federal  aid  in  the  fcrra  of 
grants-in-aid. 

Believe  it  or  not,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Uncle  Sam  puts 
up  a  reward  to  all  those  who  can  prove  they  are  guilty  of 
nefarious  pollution.  Even  a  better  example  of  how  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  polluter  dominated  the  language  and  purpose 
of  S.  685  is  found  on  page  5.  paragraph  6.  reading  the 
exact  language  of  the  original  bill  and  revealing  Its  contents 
before  the  committee  amended  It.  In  that  section  a  reward 
was  actually  offered  to  the  individual*!  and  Industries  who 
pollute  the  public's  waters.  As  a  premium  for  pollution  ac- 
tivities, as  compen.';atlon  for  corruption,  the  original  bill- 
No,  I  am  not  kidding— read  it  yourself— oflered  not  alone 
•pedal  loans,  but  erants-ln-ald — money  on  the  barrcl-h'-ad — 
to  anybody  establishing  ellslbtllty  by  "discharging  untreated 
or  Inadequately  treated  sewage  or  waste  in  character  or 
(juullly  Humcicnt  to  be  deleterious  to  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,"  Pass  S.  686  and  we  mitst  amend  the 
axiom  that  crime  does  not  pay  so  as  to  exempt  the  crime 
of  pollution.  The  Government  would  offer  to  pay  33 'h  per- 
cent of  the  project  coat  to  the  most  conspicuous  criminals. 
Is  It  any  wonder  the  polluters  advocate  the  passage  of 
8.  685? 

To  the  credit  of  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee, 
be  It  said  that  they  amejided  section  (J  to  modify  this  imholy 


offer  to  subsidize  pollution  in  America;  I  think  the  committee 
intended  to  remove  the  bounty  for  aquatic  biliousness  en- 
tirely, but  even  the  new  language  is  so  vague  that  it  holds  a 
real  attractive  lure  for  polluters;  and  passage  of  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  would  comprise  victories  two,  three,  four, 
and  flve  for  the  polluters.  Well  can  they  afford  to  pay  high- 
priced  lobbyists  to  come  to  Washington  to  urge  us  to  pass 
such  a  bill  under  the  misnomer  of  '•pollution  control."  I 
know  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  would  will- 
fully play  no  part  in  retarding  pollution  regulation;  their 
attempted  deletion  of  the  bounty  for  industrial  polluters 
indicates  their  sincerity.  These  gentlemen  are  earnest  and 
able  legislators;  only  the  hurry  and  hustle  of  their  committee 
activities,  which  have  been  so  numerous  and  varied  as  to 
crowd  out  calm  and  complete  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  pollution,  permits  S.  685  to  come  before  us  in  its  present 
innocuous  and  dangerous  status,  even  as  amended.  I  know 
and  respect  the  chainnan  of  the  committee  as  a  lovable  and 
high-principled  legislator,  and  I  am  sure  he  Is  ftmdamentally 
as  firmly  opposed  to  pollution  as  I  am.  In  fact,  he  once 
authored  and  introduced  a  pollution-control  bill  wliich  no 
polluter  would  support;  and,  were  he  not  overburdened  with 
the  manifold  problems  confronting  his  committee  tliis  ses- 
sion, I  am  sure  he  would  write  a  pollution-control  bill  of  his 
own  that  conservationists  would  gladly  support.  If  S.  685 
is  recommitted  to  committee,  I  feel  that  this  group  of  fine 
gentlemen  will  bring  back  a  carefully  redrafted  bill  which 
will  reduce  and  regulate  pollution;  in  fact,  several  of  the 
committee  members  are  already  advocating  passage  of  H.  R. 
6723  at  this  time  or  urging  that  the  Senate  bill  be  defeated 
so  more  comprehensive  legislation  may  be  written. 

S.   685  CONTAINS  AN   E.1RONEOUS  IMPLICATION 

There  is  at  least  one  other  important  reason  the  polluters 
favor  S.  685.  They  see  another  victory  for  their  practice  in 
its  passage.  It  is  now  recognized  by  common  law  that  water 
is  public  property  and  that  the  responsibility  for  correcting 
pollution  rests  with  the  polluter.  Because  of  this  fact  it  is 
now  possible  to  bring  suits  in  equity  to  restrain  pollution. 
The  terms  of  S.  685.  however,  imply  that  there  is  no  teclmlcal 
information  available  with  which  to  meet  these  requirements 
and  that  the  responsibility  for  correcting  pollution  rests  with 
the  Government.  It  occurs  to  me  that  should  S.  685  be  en- 
acted it  would  upset  the  present  status  and  place  a  definite 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  present  pollution  control  by  such 
agencies  as  honestly  wish  to  control  pollution. 

ANTIPOLLUTION    CONTROL    OR    CONTROL    OF    ANTIPOLLUTION 

If  S.  685  SO  completely  fails  to  correct  pollution  as  the  facts 
bear  out,  one  might  well  ask.  Why  did  it  pass  the  Senate? 
How  did  it  happen  to  be  reported  favorably — but  not  unani- 
mously— by  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee?  Are 
those  in  Congress  who  support  it  willfully  carrying  the  colors 
and  beating  the  music  for  the  polluters'  victory  parade?  The 
answer  to  this  last  question  is  emphatically  "No."  Those  who 
have  supported  it  in  committee  or  in  another  body,  I  am  sin- 
cerely convinced,  have  done  so  with  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
honesty  of  intention.  Most  of  them  have  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  occasion  to  analyze  all  of  the  hearings  carefully 
nor  to  study  thoroughly  the  history  of  pollution  legislation 
since  it  first  came  to  Congreaa. 

They  have  perhaps  taken  at  face  value  too  much  teati- 
mony  from  wily  witnesses  whose  first  interest  is  the  protec- 
tion of  polluters  without  carefully  enough  Inquiring  about 
the  reasons  for  the  reformation,  Dut  in  the  busy  lives  wo 
all  lead  in  Congress  it  is  easy  for  committee  members  during 
a  brief  hearing  or  for  legislators  confronted  with  photoflash 
decisions  on  bills  of  Importance  to  overlook  the  forest  be- 
cause of  a  sincere  effort  to  examine  the  nearent  trees.  In 
the  case  of  the  pollution  leslKlatlon  pending  In  this  body, 
it  Is  particularly  easy  to  be  confused  by  the  situation  and 
confounded  by  the  testimony.  But  each  legislator  by  a  care- 
ful personal  examination  of  H.  R.  6723  and  8,  685  can  con- 
vince himself  in  the  fact-revealing  privacy  of  his  own  office 
which  of  these  two  bills  is  an  antipollution  bill  and  which 
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is  an  antlcontrol-of-poUution  bill.  And  by  a  search  of  his 
own  conscience  he  can  convince  himself  which,  if  either,  of 
the  two  proposals  he  should  support  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  his  country  and  his  constituents. 

CONSESVATIOI*    CP-OTTPS    FAVOR    H.    B.    6723 

It  cannot  be  ignored  in  a  study  of  pollution  legislation 
that  all  national  consen-ation  organizations  are  supporting 
H    R.  6723  and  asking  that  S.  685  be  defeated  or  recom- 
mitted to  committee  for  further  study.    If  S.  685  were  a 
hindrance  to  pollution  instead  of  a  help  to  polluters,  is  it 
rea5onable  to  suppose  that   these  unselfish,   public-serving 
consen-ation  agencies  and  organizations  would  so  commit 
themselves?     What    interest    could    the    American    Wildlife 
Institute,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  the  Amer- 
ican Nature  Association,  the  Audubon  Societies,  the  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Federation,  the  American  Fisheries  Society,  and 
similar  groups  have  in  either  of  these  bills  except  to  support 
the  one  which  would  correct  the  evil  rather  than  postpone 
the  remedy?     These  associations  and  organizations  do  not 
operate   for  profit:    they  represent   no   polluting   Industries 
and  no  selfish  interests;  they  can  make  neither  a  dishonest 
penny  nor  a  profiteering  d'^llar  by  controlling  pollution  or 
by  polluting  controllers.     Their  support  of  H.  R.  6723  is  a 
patriotic  endeavor  to  help  us  enact  a  pollution-control  bill 
which  will  bring  joy  to  nature  lovers  and  the  common  pfople 
and  not  one  which  will  be  .so  pleasing  to  polluters,  them- 
selves, that  they  spend   good  money  to  send   lobbjists  to 
Washington  to  promote  it. 

MR.    PACK    ANALYZES    HOUSE    DOCTTMENT    NO.     1.5  5 

In  conclusion.  let  me  point  out  one  final  reason  for  some  of 
the  confusion  existing  among  high-minded  men  eager  to 
vote  for  the  best  antipollution  legislation  presently  available. 
I  refer  to  House  Document  No.  155.  available  to  you  all.  and 
upon  which  the  provisions  of  S.  685  are  based,  and  which 
provides  much  of  the  data  for  those  who  support  it.  As  a 
Government  publication  it  commands  attention  and  a  casual 
glance  at  it  might  convince  the  hasty  student  that  S.  685 
was  "a  step  in  the  right  direction."  But  the  careful  legis- 
lator who  studies  this  document  well  must  reach  a  quite 
different  conclusion.  I  am  inserting,  therefore,  an  analysis 
of  House  Document  No.  155  and  the  resultant  conclusions 
made  by  one  of  America's  best -known  and  most  respected 
conservationists.  I  refer  to  Arthur  Newton  Pack,  long-time 
president  of  the  American  Nature  Association  and  editor  of 
Nature  magazine.  His  motives  cannot  be  questioned:  his 
ability  is  nationally  recognized.  Because  I  feel  it  will  be 
helpful  to  you  in  arriving  at  a  logical  and  laudable  decision 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  how  to  vote  on  anti- 
pollution legislation,  I  am  putting  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Arthur  Newton  Pack  with  reference  to 
the  source  bock  from  whence  S.  635  was  conceived  and  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  this  prominent  conservationist  and 
the  society  he  represents  on  the  problem  of  pollution  in 
America. 

STATEMTNT    BT    .ARTHT7K    NEWTON    PACK 

Before  any  vote  is  taken  on  pending  legislation  on  water 
pollution  every  Member  cf  Congress  should  be  informed  on  the 
pernicious  contents  of  House  Document  155,  upon  \rhlch  the 
President's  niessa^e  to  Congress  and  the  BurkJey  bill,  S.  685,  ure 
based. 

Tilts  is  an  amazing  document  of  half  truths  and  much  more 
s>Tnpathetlc  toward  Industrial  polluters  than  toward  the  right 
of  the  pviblic  to  pure  streams.  Tl^s  is  not  surprLsing  In  view 
of  Its  acknowledgment  of  collaboration  with  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association.  National  Paper  Board  Asso-^latlon,  Institute 
of  American  Meat  Packers.  Tanners  Council  of  America.  American 
Iron  and  Steel  InRtttute.  American  Petroleum  Institute — repre- 
sentatives of  tiie  major  polluting  industries. 

SOME    INCONSISTENCIES 

The  opening  statement  says,  "Water  pollution  Is  a  problem 
of  national  concern  '  Two  lines  later  we  find,  •Responsibility 
for  abatrmrnt  of  pollution  Is  primarily  local."  In  one  breath 
water  pollution  is  a  natiortal  problem,  in  the  next  a  local  one. 
Page  2.  -Industries  ere  common:;,-  as  indifferent  to  the  poUu- 
tion  problem  they  create  as  are  communities.  As  a  result,  pollu- 
tion abatement  Is  given  a  low  priority  in  the  iii^rovement  pro- 
grams of  municipalities  and  industries  alike."      A  splendid  state- 


ment of  fact,  but  where  is  the  connection  with  the  next  one: 
"The  committee  believes  that  no  basic  cluinges  in  Federal  law 
with  reference  to  Federal  regulation  of  pollution  should  be  made 
at  this  time."  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  connection  be- 
tween the  factual  findings  and  the  recommendations;  It  is  like 
an  elaborate  declaration  of  war  in  which  it  is  clearly  stipulated 
that  the  armed  forces  of  the  country  must  under  no  circum- 
stances be  used  to  repel  the  enemy. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS    EXAGGERATED 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  "unprecedented  progress"  In  municipal 
waste  treatment  during  the  past  6  years,  but  the  increase  of  addi- 
tional sewer  systems  without  treatment  plants  is  conveniently 
ignored.  When  we  consider  this  added  pollution  and  eliminate 
the  5.000.000  people  included  in  1938  as  treated,  but  which  are 
actually  covered  only  by  plants  that  are  planned  or  under  construc- 
licn.  we  find  this  "unprecedented  progress"  is  by  no  means  so  great 
as  the  report  would  infer.  The  net  improvement  on  a  population 
ba.5is  during  the  past  6  years  is  only  slightly  over  2,500.000  people, 
and  compared  with  1910  the  raw  se^niige  today  Is  greater  by  approx- 
imately 8.000.000  people.  It  Is  these  many  tialf-trulhs  that  makes 
the  report  so  misleading. 

COSTS    AND    mmCXTLTlZS    EXAGGERATED 

The  report  stresses  "the  prohibitive  cost  of  treatment  plants" 
and  the  economic  h-irdahlpj  of  pollution  correction.  However, 
analysis  discloses  that  the  capital  cost  of  Installing  treatment 
plant.<  is  4  3  percent,  and  the  annual  operating  costs  102  percent 
of  the  annual  sales,  and  the  number  of  people  employed  Is  but 
2.2  percent  of  the  population.  The  report  also  gives  the  annual 
producu  of  polluting  industries  an  $18,000  OOO.OUO  value  and  cLiims 
this  represents  approximately  75  percent  of  all  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Simple  arithmetic  shows  this  to  be  actually  about  30  percent 
Instead  of  75  percent  of  the  total  production  of  over  sixty  billion. 

NEED    FOR    FEEEnAL    ENFORCEMENT    INDICATED 

On  page  50,  "Industries  which  contribute  heavy  pollution  loads 
to  surface  waters  are  more  inclined  to  spend  money  fighting  reg- 
u'atorv  legislation  and  State  and  local  enforcement  activities  than 
In  finding  practicable  means  of  waste  treatment."  Page  68.  "Par- 
tial or  ineffective  control  is  exercised  by  responsible  agencies  in  26 
States.  •  •  •  There  arc  still  significant  deficiencies  in  the  laws 
of  not  less  than  33  States."  Page  71.  "There  are  few  States  in 
which  existing  statutory  authority  is  not  defective  in  one  or  more 
respects.  •  •  *  It  is  significant  that  a  number  of  State  agen- 
cies having  relatively  severe  regulatory  powers  have  exercised  those 
powers  rarely."  Page  80.  "First,  abatement  works  commonly  do  not 
benefit  the  persons  who  contribute  the  waste  and  who  generally 
are  expected  to  bear  the  cost  of  treating  it.  •  •  •  Pollution 
abatement  differs  therein  from  street,  water  supply,  public  build- 
ing, and  similar  improvements.  That  condition  fosters  a  natural 
tendency  to  defer  action  en  pollution  abatement  so  long  as  the 
interests  of  the  polluters  are  not  damaged  or  the  downstream 
u.sers  do  not  protest  formally  or  vehemently."  All  the  above,  and 
many  additional  references,  indicate  the  clear  need  for  Federal 
control  of  pollution;  yet  the  committee  makes  the  strange  recom- 
mendation that  there  be  none. 

POLLUTION    VIEWPOINT 

That  the  report  is  more  sympathetic  to  the  problem  of  polluting 
Industry  than  to  the  Inherent  right  of  the  public  to  pure  water, 
we  cite  the  following  references.  Page  7.  "Under  certain  condi- 
tions, no  treatment  of  sewage  may  be  neces.sary  or  desirable." 
Page  42.  "These  estimates  are  based  on  assumptions  that  water 
bodies  will  be  used  for  dilution  of  wastes."  Page  49,  "It  also  Is 
gei^rally  true,  however,  that  the  useful  products  which  could  be 
made  from  a  small  fraction  of  the  available  volume  of  a  given 
Industrial  waste  would  satisfy  the  market  for  such  products,  and 
that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  Increase  their  consumption  suCB- 
ciently  to  justify  widespread  adoption  of  the  method  of  waste 
disposal  involved  " 

Pages  56  and  57.  "Stream  systems  are  Nature's  sewers     •     •     • 
the  key  problem  is  to  find  the  standards  in  each  section  of  a  stream 
which  express  the  best  balance  between  the  stream's  use  for  re- 
I   ceiving  and  assimilating  sewage  and  ether  waste  and  its  use  for 
i   other  purposes,  ae.'^thetlc   and  economic."     Page   72,   "No  Industry 
I   can  be  forced  to  Invent  Improved  methods  of  treatment  or  to  Install 
I    treatment  devices  at  unreasonable  cost  of  constructien  or  opera- 
I    tlon."     "The  committee  has  found  no  need  for  complete  treatment 
i   of  all  wa.ste     •     •     •     wherever  practicable,  however,  the  natural 
purification  capacity  of  the  receiving  water  bodies  should  be  uti- 
lized."    The  attitude  is  that  unless  treatment  can  bring  a  financial 
:   return  to  industry  or  pay  its  way  it  is  "impracticable." 

These  statements  illustrate  the  wide  difference  in  viewpoint  be- 
tween the  committee  and  the  conservation  organizations  of  the 
country  supporting  H.  R.  6723. 

FINDINGS    AND   RECOMMENDATIONS    NOT   HEI,ATED 

"It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that  efficient  abatement  of 
pollution  over  large  areas  can  be  brought  only  in  terms  of  programs 
covering  drainage  basins  as  units."  And  then  on  the  very  next 
page,  paee  84.  we  find.  "Administration  of  pollution  abatement  Is 
a  function  best  performed  by  State  and  Interstate  agencies." 

As  a  defense  for  Industrial  pollution.  House  Document  155  Is  an 
excellent,  although  Uloglcal,  treatise,  but  as  advice  to  Congress  for 
correcting  pollution  It  Is  worthless. 
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Statement  of  Hollywood  Motion-Picture  Actors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WA.SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MOTION -PICTURE 

INDUSTRY 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a  state- 
ment in  relation  to  international  law  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Nazi  Germany.  It  i&  expressive  of  the  feelings  en- 
tertained heartily  by  the  foremost  actors  and  actresses  in 
the  motion-picture  industry.  Because  these  men  and  women 
are  purveyors  of  emotion  and  provide  the  major  share  of 
the  entertainment  of  America,  their  sentiments  are  entitled 
to  great  weight  and  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

This  declaration  is  signed  by  56  actors  and  actresses, 
directors,  and  writers.  It  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  forthrightly 
phrased  and  embodies  trenchant  arguments  which  should 
challenge  the  Congress  to  action. 

The  shadow  of  the  swastika  is  expanding  on  the  earth's 
surface.  We  must  be  alert  to  the  danger  and  recognize  the 
menace  of  its  approach  in  time.  Totalitarianism  is  a  post- 
bellum  development — aggression  is  its  handmaiden,  suppres- 
sion is  its  partner,  intolerance  is  its  sine  qua  non.  Its 
objective  is  to  turn  the  clock  backward.  Its  concomitant  Is 
the  submergence  of  culture;  liberty  cannot  exist  under  it. 
Freedom  of  thought,  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and  of  con- 
science are  diametrically  opposed  to  it.  Where  the  authori- 
tarian idea  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  a 
ubiquitous  danger  to  free  institutions.  Man's  struggle  up 
from  the  darkne.ss  of  the  Middle  Ages  today  faces  the  greatest 
crisis  in  a  thousand  years.  We  are  confronted  with  a  brazen 
attempt  to  snuff  cut  the  light  of  learning  and  to  precipitate 
us  back  into  the  mental  hog  wallow  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

But  let  this  statement  speak  for  itself: 

DECLARATION   OF  DEMOCRATIC   INDEPENDENCE   TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THI 
CONGRESS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA 

On  July  4,  177G.  the  people  of  our  country  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  tyranny  and  called  upon  the  world  to  witness  their  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Men  of  free  spirit,  they  proclaimed  their  belief 
m  man's  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. Since  that  time  those  rights  have  been  the  measure  of  man's 
dignity  in  the  civilized  world.  And  since  that  time,  whenever 
challenged,  we  have  reaffirmed  our  faith  in  those  rights.  Today 
a  new  tyranny  has  arisen  to  challenge  democracy's  heritage.  We 
accuse  the  leaders  of  Nazi  Germany,  as  a  ruler  was  accused  in 
1776.  of  "a  design  to  reduce  the  world  under  absolute  despotism." 
They  deny  the  rights  of  man.  They  destroy  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  right  to  peaceful 
assembly.  They  wantonly  persecute  defenseless  minorities;  they 
Imprison  ministers  of  all  religions;  they  enslave  labor;  they  victim- 
ize their  own  citizenry,  throwing  them  upon  the  charity  of  the 
world,  and  brazenly  proclaim  that  this  victimization  has  only 
begun;  in  the  name  of  the  state  they  loot,  pillage,  inflict  torture 
and  commit  murder.  They  defy  international  law;  violate  treaties, 
repudiate  covenants  of  peace;  they  bring  chaos  and  disunity  into 
sovereign  nations  and  then  seize  and  dismember  them.  They  send 
their  agents  to  spy  upon  us.  They  organize  bunds  to  spread  their 
vicious  doctrines  in  strident  contempt  for  our  democracy  and  its 
Institutions.  They  exalt  error  above  truth,  superstition  above 
science,  oppression  above  justice,  and  war  above  peace.  And  today, 
as  in  177& — "A  government  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  tyranny,  is  unfit  to  be  the  friend  of 
a  free  people  •  •  *."  Yet  we,  a  free  people,  have  continued  to 
""support  by  trade  and  commerce  this  enemy  of  our  liberty  and  our 
peace.    This,  our  conscience  will  permit  no  longer. 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  petition  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  make  such  Elxecu- 
tlve  orders,  adopt  such  legislative  measures,  and  alter  such  existing 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  end  that  all  economic  connections 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and   Germany   be  totally 


severed,  until  such  time  as  Germany  Is  willing  to  reenter  the 
family  of  nations  In  accordance  with  humane  principles  of  Inter- 
national law  and  universal  freedom. 

Myma  Ley.  Paul  Muni,  John  Ford,  Pat  O'Brien,  Jack  L. 
Warner,  Rosemary  Lane.  Bryan  Foy,  Fay  Bainter,  Herbert 
Biberman.  Prl.scllla  Lane.  Nunnally  Johnson,  Frank  Tut- 
tle,  Dennis  O'Keefe,  Ira  Gershwin.  Helen  Gahagan,  Wal- 
ter Thrubey.  Joan  Crawford,  John  Cromwell,  H.  M. 
Warner,  Walter  Wanger,  Edw.  G.  Robinson,  Roland 
Young,  Gloria  Stuart,  Don  Ameche.  Lucille  BaU,  Arthur 
Hornbiow.  Jr.,  Burgess  Meredith,  Bette  Davis.  Groucho 
Marx,  George  Brent,  Victor  Jory,  IXtnald  Crisp.  Ben 
Hecht.  Jeffrey  Lynne,  Philip  Dunne,  George  Cukor. 
Melvyn  Douglas,  Rosalind  Russell,  James  Cagney.  Law- 
rence Stalllngs,  Gale  Sondeigaard,  Aline  MacMahon. 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart.  Kenneth  MacGowan,  Josef  von 
Sternberg,  Carl  Laemmle,  Henry  Fonda,  Joan  Bennett. 
Bruce  Cabot,  Elliot  Nugent.  George  O'Nell,  Ann  Sheri- 
dan, Dick  Powell,  Tony  Martin,  Charles  MacArthur, 
Alice  Faye.  Allan  Sard.  William  Keighley.  Claude  Raliia, 
Miriam  Hopkins. 


Cooperative  Movement  in  Nova  Scotia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  REV.  IGNATIUS  W.  COX.  8.  J. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  very  glad  to  include  the  following 
challenging  article  on  the  cooperative  movement,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  by  Rev.  Ignatius  W.  Cox..  S.  J.  The  article  appeared 
in  Liberty  magazine  for  June  24,  1939. 

[From  Liberty  for  Jime  24.  1939) 

1  SAW    A    PEOPLE    BISING    FROM    THE    DEAD — A    STIRBING    CHALLENtJE    TO 

BELIEVERS    IN    DEMOCRACY 

(By  the  Reverend  Ignatius  W.  Cox.  S.  J.,  professor  of  ethics.  Fordham 

University) 
The  cooperative  movement  In  Nova  Scotia  Is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  social  experiments  in  the  western  world.     I  studied  it  for 

2  weeks  and  saw  how,  under  the  skillful  touch  of  wise  social  doc- 
tors, an  antitoxin  is  being  developed  against  economic  diseases  to 
defpat  the  creeping  death  broueht  upon  the  world  by  a  perverted 
capitalistic  system.  Slowly,  because  it  was  very  sick.  Nova  Scotia 
is  t)ecomlng  a  healthy  social  organism.  It  is  a  pledge  for  all  such 
sick  organisms,  a  social  Lazarus,  called  forth  from  the  Jaws  of  the 
tomb  by  the  voices  of  those  who  follow  Christ.  That  Is  why  I  say, 
"I  saw  a  people  rising  from  the  dead." 

There  is  no  need  to  explain  the  meaning  of  "social  and  economic 
death."  We  see  it  all  around  us  in  the  millions  who  are  without 
sufficient  food  because  cur  crops  are  tco  bountiful;  In  the  millions 
who  are  improperly  clothed  because  our  factories  produce  a  super- 
abundance of  clothing;  in  the  millions  who  shiver  in  the  slums 
while  coal  miners  are  idle  and  steel  mills  cease  to  hum. 

What  Is  responsible  for  this  state?  The  vice  president  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  answered  my  question 
with  a  simile:  "Each  year,"  he  said,  "the  Mississippi  River,  with  its 
tributaries,  carries  off  millions  of  tons  of  precious  topsoll,  to  deposit 
It,  centralized  and  sterilized,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  Take  a  map 
of  the  United  States,  scratch  out  the  names  cf  the  great  Inland 
rivers  and  their  allies,  and  substitute  the  names  of  chain  stores 
and  monopolies,  of  capitalism  gone  haywire.  Then  you  can  visual- 
ize how  the  economic  topsoll,  so  to  speak.  Is  swept  from  scattered 
individuals  and  communities  Into  a  central  depository  controlled 
by  a  few  men  In  the  financial  center,  leaving  behind  a  huge  aggre- 
gate of  economically  moribund  people.  If  ycu  Imagine  that  I 
exaggerate,  listen  to  the  words  of  that  great  social  reformer.  Pitw 
XI:  "It  is  patent  in  our  days  that  not  alone  Is  wealth  accumulated 
but  Immense  power  and  despotic  economic  domination  are  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  that  these  few  are  frequently 
not  the  owners  but  only  the  trustees  and  directors  of  invested 
funds,  who  administer  them  at  their  own  good  pleasure.  •  •  • 
Free  competition  is  dead;  economic  dictatorship  has  taken  Its 
place.  •  »  •  The  whole  economic  life  has  become  hard,  cruel. 
relentless  in  ghastly  measure." 

These  conditions,  denounced  by  the  Pope,  helped  to  produce  two 
notorious  panaceas — nazi-ism  and  comnrunisra.  In  both  cases  the 
remedy  Is  worse  than  the  disease.  Both  increase  the  dictatorship 
at  tlie  top  and  magnify  the  slavery  at  the  bottom.    Both  lull  tUe 
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masses  Into  economic  and  social  coma  by  the  opium  of  collectivism 
or  pluoned  economy.  ,        . 

But  to  return  to  Nova  Scotia.  Its  hardy  people,  mostly  of 
French.  Irish,  and  Scotch  origin,  are  the  men  and  wumen  who  fled 
the  feudal  system  ol  Europe  to  secure  social  and  economic  freedom 
in  America.  The  New  World  held  and  still  holds  a  plenitude  of 
riches.  You  can  still  see  the  rich  Nova  Scotian  fields  once  culti- 
vated by  the  Acadlans.  of  whom  Longfellow  sang.  Nova  Scotia's 
fisheries  are  unrivaled.  On  Cape  Breton  Island  Nova  Scotia  pcs- 
sesfifs  coal  mines  reaching  far  beneath  the  ocean,  and  It  is  dotted 
with  steel  mill.s.  But  In  spite  of  ali  these  advanugcs  its  poverty 
is  ghastly.  Before  the  resurrection  of  Nova  Scotia  Its  steel  and 
coal  mines  wen-  the  spearhead  of  Canadian  communism. 

Nor  can  we  blame  the  freemen  of  Nova  Scotia  for  their  deep 
discontent.  The  economic  system  made  them  sharecroppers  of  the 
sea.  of  the  land,  and  of  Industry.  They  had  less  than  the  share 
belonging  to  them  by  the  bounty  of  Nature  and  the  goodness  of 
God.  because  the  values  produced  and  created  by  them  were  swept 
away  into  the  hands  of  absertee  economic  lanalords. 

The  process  of  the  exploitation  of  Nova  Scotia  was  simple.  The 
primary-  producers  becp.me  first  the  victims,  then  the  s^laves.  of 
th2  middleman  who  controls  distribution  and  credit.  If  a  fisher- 
man went  to  the  store  which  sold  him  goods  on  credit,  he  paid 
70  cents  a  pound  for  the  twine  which  he  needed  in  malting  his 
lob.'^ter  traps.  When  he  sold  the  product  of  those  traps  to  the 
packers,  he  was  able  to  get  only  7  cents  a  pound  for  his  large 
lobsters  and  3  cents  a  pound  for  his  canning  lobsters,  the  small 
ones.  The  distributor  fixed  the  price  of  the  goods  he  sold  and 
likewise  the  price  of  the  goods  he  bought. 

At  the  small  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  at  Antlgonl.sh,  ad- 
ministered and  largely  staffed  by  the  secular  clergy,  arose  a  plan 
to  redeem  Nova  Scotia  from  its  economic  and  spiritual  miseries. 
Though  numbering  only  300  students.  It  Ls  a  great  university.  It 
Is  the  soul  and  heart  and  brain  of  the  movement  which  is  bring- 
ing about  the  resurrection  of  a  wonderful  people. 

The  fathers  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  realized  that  they 
mu-t  wrest  credit  control  from  the  absentee  landlords.  They  con- 
sidered how  to  attack  these  private  monopolists.  Certainly  not 
by  transferring  their  power  to  a  public  monopoly,  by  setting  up  in 
the  government  the  same  despotic  control  of  economic  life.  That 
Is  the  answer  of  Nazi  totalitarian  commimistic  or  Nazi  doctrine. 
There  must  be  social  control  of  credit,  but  it  must  be  private  and 
democratic.  The  credit  union  was  the  first  answer,  and  the 
consumers'  cooperative  the  second.  The  combination  enabled 
the  people  to  control  the  price  of  what  they  sold  and  what  they 
bought.  The  secret  of  Nova  Scotia's  revival  Is  cooperative  but 
nongovernmental  control  of  productive  and  dl-strlbxitlve  processes. 

Father  Tompkins  Is  the  dynamo  of  the  movement  and  Father 
Coady  is  Its  philosopher.  Father  Coady  Is  the  director  of  the  ex- 
tension department  of  "St.  of  X.."  as  the  people  fondly  call  the 
universitv. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Nova  Scotian  experiment 
and  the  rea.son  for  its  success  is  that  It  Is  based  firmly  on  the 
rock  foundation  of  adult  education.  The  cooperative  system 
there  is  founded  on  an  intelligent  understanding  of  fundamental 
economic  truths  by  ordinary  people.  They  arrive  at  this  under- 
standing by  round-table  discussions  and  study  clubs  In  farm 
kitchens,  grocery  stores,  and  village  hall^. 

Encouraged  and  led  by  the  p.'.ests  of  St.  of  X..  small  groups  of 
people  In  scattered  districts  in  Cape  Breton  Island  and  the  peninsula 
of  Nova  Scotia  learned  to  think  and  act  together  and  to  apply  to 
their  own  problems  the  experience  of  others. 

At  the  baie  of  the  system  Is  the  control  of  credit.  Let  us  see 
how  It  works. 

At  the  verv  height  of  the  worst  depression  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  in  1932,  Father  Coady  talked  to  the  miners  at  Reserve  Mines. 
The  miners  were  working  1  > ,  days  a  week  for  $1.50.  A.  S  Maclntyre, 
field  secretary  of  the  extension  department  at  Glace  Bay,  an  ex- 
radlcal,  to  whom  I  talked  personally,  has  a  lurid  story  to  tell  of 
subversive  activities  In  Cape  Breton  Island.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
May  Day  was  the  biggest  holiday  In  that  section  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Between  5,000  and  7,000  coal  miners  and  steelworkers  would  turn 
out  with  their  banners  while  their  bands  played  The  Red  Flag  and 
other  revolutionary  songs.  Now  they  can  hardly  rally  a  baker's 
doeen. 

It  was  In  one  of  these  sections  that  Father  Coady  began  to  talk 
about  study  clubs  and  the  need  of  saving  as  a  control  to  credit. 
"Save?"  they  laughed.  'From  what?"  But  they  did  save  when 
they  caught  on  to  the  meaning  and  the  possibilltle?  of  credit 
unions  Somehow  they  managed  to  retain  a  few  pennies  from 
their  small  resources  which  formerly  went  for  movies,  pool,  card 
games,  and  mostly  rum. 

In  July  1933  the  credit  union  had  33  members  and  assets  of 
$60.  In  Jxine  1937  there  were  900  members  and  assets  of  $40,000. 
It  seems  incredible,  but  these  depresslcn-stricken  miners  had  saved 
this  amount  In  4  years  and  kept  It  In  their  own  community.  It 
was  home-made  banking.  Up  to  June  1937  the  credit  union  had 
loaned  the  unbelievable  sum  of  $196,000.  The  miners  had  erected 
the  Credit  Union  Building  with  their  own  hands  and  had  financed 
19  homes.     Avcra£:e  receipts,  on  a  Saturday  were  $1,800. 

Under  a  law  passed  at  the  Instigation  of  the  St.  Xavier  study 
clubs,  any  group  of  people  may  organize  to  save  their  money  and 
to  create  a  revolving  fund  from  which  they  can  borrow.  Each 
pays  a  sm&ll  entrance  fee  and  buys  one  share,  worth  $5,  paid  for 
In  weekly  installments   of   25  cents.    The   money  is  put   Into   a 


bank.  When  enough  has  accumulated  It  is  loaned  to  the  members 
at  cuTent  Interest  rates.  The  earnings  of  the  as.'^ociution  are 
distributed  among  the  stockholders.  The  money  revolves  rapidly. 
Loans  are  repaid  promptly  and  every  dollar  Is  loaned  out  several 
times  In  the  course  of  a  year.  No  good-for-nothing  can  put  over 
anything  on  these  fellows.  But  they  are  not  hard-heart-d,  as  the 
banks  must  be.  when  mUfortune  strikes  one  of  their  number. 

A  your.g  man  wanted  to  buy  a  truck  to  work  on  the  trans- 
Canadp.  highway.  He  tixrned  to  his  credit  union  for  a  loan  of 
$5CG.  Soon  after  ho  was  stricken  with  lllncso  and  spent  several 
months  In  a  sanatorium.  Did  he  lose  his  truck?  Of  course  not. 
The  credit  union  took  It  over  and  hired  a  driver.  Out  of  the  fund 
earned  by  the  tru.st  they  paid  the  owners  Indebtedness  and  kept 
the  truck  working  until  hu  hospital  bill  was  paid  and  his  debt 
to  the  credit  union  liquidated.  By  the  time  he  recovered  the  truck 
was  his.  free  and  clear.  That,  as  Father  Coady  would  say,  is 
Christianity.  The  baois  of  It  all  Is  self-help;  no  economic  hocus- 
pccu.s  like  communism. 

Every  community  can  support  Itself  If  it  can  manage  to  keep 
Its  profits  at  home.  By  limiting  the  profit  of  the  middleman,  or 
by  eliminating  him  If  need  be,  and  bv  controUint;  their  own 
sources  of  credit,  the  people  can  defy  the  powers  of  plutocracy. 
The  poor  mans  pemiies  are  more  powerful  in  the  aggregate  than 
the  millions  of  the  great  corporations.  The  plutocrat  Is  great  only 
because  he  controls  our  pennies. 

It  Is  the  same  story  everywhere  in  the  farming  districts,  as 
well  as  in  those  places  where  the  fisheries  are  the  main  Industry. 
It  was  a  historic  day  in  one  community  when  a  few  lobster  fisher- 
men, braver  than  the  rest,  pooled  together  to  ship  on  their  own  a 
crate  of  lobsters  for  disposal  In  Boston.  One  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  of  lobsters  are  supposed  to  make  a  crate.  At  7  cents  a 
pound,  that  spells  $9  80  for  a  crate.  The^e  economic  pioneers 
locked  up  in  an  old  fishing  gazette  the  name  of  a  wholesale  fish- 
man  In  Boston.  Four  fishermen  contributed  to  make  up  a  crate 
and  waited  for  results. 

Finally  a  letter  came  from  Boston,  and  the  novice  handlers  of 
their  own  catch  opened  the  envelope  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Out  fell  a  check  for  $32  as  against  the  $9  80  they  wcuid  have 
received  from  the  local  handlers.  Tlien  things  began  to  happen. 
The  packers  had  a  meeting  and  declared  they  would  not  buy  the 
small  lobsters  for  canning  If  the  fishermen  handled  their  own 
marketable  lobsters.  But  the  fishermen  laughed;  they  had  learned 
their  primary  economic  lesson.  Now  In  many  places  they  are 
canning  their  own  small  lobsters  In  cooperative  factories. 

In  place  after  place  I  saw  whole  communities  rising  from  death. 
The  fishermen  are  processing  their  own  fl.=h  and  canning  their  own 
lobsters.  The  farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  Improved 
stock  and  prize  cattle.  The  women  are  engaged  In  the  handicrafts, 
hooking  their  rugs,  carding  and  spinning  their  own  wool,  manu- 
facturing in  the  strictest  terms  thetr  own  wearing  apparel.  Were 
It  not  for  the  cooperatives  they  would  not  be  masters  of  their 
homes  and  captains  of  their  souls. 

The  Nova  Scotian  movement  is  founded  on  the  diffused  and  In- 
telligent understanding  by  the  forgotten  men  and  women  of  what 
is  best  for  them.  It  Is  likewise  founded  upon  the  determination  to 
get  what  Is  best  for  them  not  through  gratuities  from  above,  which 
may  emphasize  their  economic  slavery,  but  by  self-help,  sell- 
discipllne.  self-cducaticn.  That  Is  real  democracy,  and  nothing  else 
Is  Democracy  mtist  be  self-imposed  regimentation  or  it  is  not 
democracy. 

We  ought  to  Imitate  cooperation  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  well  on  the  way.  I  myself  recently  formed 
a  group  of  automobile  workers  Into  a  study  club.  Only  the  other 
day  they  started  three  credit  unions.  There  are  6.000  such  credit 
unions  In  the  United  States.  If  every  parish  and  every  labor  union 
were  to  start  a  credit  union  and  a  cooperative  store,  we  would  be  on 
our  way  out  of  the  depre.'^slon. 

Tlic  political  or  social  leader  who  will  speed  up  the  movement  will 
be  a  Mcses  leading  the  American  people  into  the  promised  land  of 
social  peace  and  economic  security. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  19  (IcgUlative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  18),  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  EVENING  STAR 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Washington  entitled  "State- 
ment versus  Facts." 


There  be'ng  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  W'a.sliington  Evening  Star] 

Statement  Versus  Facts — The  House  Legislates  for  the  District 
ON  THE  Basis  of  Statements  of  Its  Mfjmbers  Aboxtt  the  Dis- 
trict— Compare  the  Statements  WrrH  the  Facts 
On  Wednesday  the  House  refused  to  accept  the  conference  report 
on  the  District  tax  bill,  thus  repudiating  the  agreement  made  by 
Its   ov^Ti    conferees    and    further    complicating    the    already    serious 
condition   which  finds  the  municipal   government   of   the   District 
(an  agency  of  the  National  Government)  operating  without  appro- 
priations and  with  no  authoilty  or  money  to  pay  its  employees. 

The  decision  of  the  House  to  turn  down  its  own  conferees  was 
ostensibly  reached  en  the  basis  of  statements  made  by  some  of  Its 
Influential  Members  regarding  the  District. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  statements  (in  each  case  taken  from 
the  Congressional  Record)   and  compare  them  W'th  the  facts. 

the  statement 
Mr.  Taber.  Ninety  percent  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  are 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll  and  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

THE    FACTS 

The  number  of  executive,  lesislatlve.  Judicial,  and  municipal 
employees  in  the  District,  according  to  the  most  recent  figures  and 
estimates  available,  is  143,416.  The  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (United  States  Census  Bureau  estimate  as  of  July  1. 
1937)  Is  627.000  The  percentage  of  Federal  employees  to  total 
population  Is  22  9.  This  Is  high,  because  an  uncstlmated  number 
of  Federal  workers  live  in  adjacent  Muryland  and  Virginia. 

A  large  number  of  municipal  employees  are  paid  exclusively  from 
local  tax  revenues.  Others  receive  about  90  percent  of  their  pay 
from  local  tax  revenues  exclusively  the  remaining  10  percent  repre- 
senting that  proportion  of  local  revenues  represented  by  the  Federal 
pavment. 

Local  taxpayers  also  contribute  heavily  to  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees — including  the  salaries  of  Con<;ressmen — through  their 
national  taxes,  which  exceed  comparable  taxes  paid  by  any  one  of 
more  than  half  the  States. 

the  statement 

Mr.  Taber.  They  (the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia)  have 
no  relief  pioblem  of  any  kind  whatever,  only  that  which  is  imported 
If  they  operated  the  thing  properly. 

THE  facts 

There  are  receiving  relief  In  the  District  at  the  present  time: 
9,602  enrollees  of  the  Works  Progress  Administretion;  664  indi- 
viduals and  SOO  families  (averaging  3.76  per  family)  or  an  esti- 
mated total  of  3.384  persons  receiving  general  relief  from  the  Pubic 
Assistance  Division,  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  648  cases  (averaging 
4  49  peis-ns  per  case)  or  a  total  of  about  1.369  persons  receiving  -aid 
to  dependent  children"  relief:  305  cases  (averagln.'^  4.49  persons  per 
case)  cr  a  total  of  about  1.3C9  persons  receiving  relief  for  home 
care:  3.290  persons  receiving  old-age  assistance  and  2C9  persons 
Jecoivint;  aid  for  the  hl:nd. 

Estimated  total  of  all  classes  on  public  relief,  21,427. 

Mr.  Tabf.r  said  that  if  "they  operated  the  thing  properly"  the  only 
relief  problem  would  be  what  is  imported. 

Tlie  people  of  the  District  lack  any  voice  whatever  In  the  amount 
of  money  paid  in  relief,  the  rules  of  eligibility  as  to  who  will  receive 
relief,  and  the  designation  of  persons  to  whom  relief  is  paid.  The 
people  of  the  District  have  no  power  to  exclude  from  the  District 
anyone  who  wishes  to  come  here. 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution,  enumerating  the  powers 
of  Congress,  says  that  Congress  is  "To  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  District  (not  exceeding  10  miles 
square)  as  may.  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance 
of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  ynlted 
Stated     •     *     *.•• 

the  statement 

Mr.  Taber.  They  do  not  pay  anything  like  what  we  pay  at  home. 
They  get  cut  of  every  bit  of  taxes  they  can  get  out  of. 

the  facts 

The  last  cffldal  comparison  of  Washington's  tax  burden  with 
that  of  other  cities  was  made  early  this  year  by  C  E.  Rightor,  chief 
Etatistlclan.  Division  of  States  and  Cities  of  the  Census  Bureau,  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Overton.  Using  Census  Bureau  figures,  the 
most  accurate  obtainable,  the  comparison  showed  that  when  interest 
and  debt-funding  payments  are  included  In  the  tax  comparison  the 
tax  burden  of  Washington  was  higher  than  6  of  the  11  cities  which 
most  closely  approximate  It  In  population.  When  the  Items  of 
Interest  and  funding  payments  are  eliminated  (Washington  being 
permitted  to  carry  no  bonded  debt,  and  the  relevant  comparison 
relating  to  the  tax  burdens  for  current  maintenance  and  normal 
development )  the  tax  burden  of  Washington  was  shown  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  all  but  4  of  the  11  cities,  and  closely  approxi- 
mated 2  of  these  4. 

If  Washlnptonlans  'get  out  of  every  bit  of  taxes  they  can  get  out 
of"  the  fault  lies  with  the  exclusively  legislating  Congress,  which 
writes  the  tax  laws  and  supervises  the  collection  of  taxes. 

the  statement 
Mr.   WHrrTiNCTON.  With  respect   to  the  $6,500,000,  I   invite  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  moit  unusual  pro- 


vision that  ha.e  evpr  been  submitted  to  this  body  In  a  legl^laMve 
bill.  The  bill  provides  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1040.  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  there  shall  be  appropriated  "  This 
is  an  appropriation  made  in  a  legislative  bill  In  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  should  properly  be  voted  down. 

THE    FACTS 

On  June  11.  1878,  Congress  wrote  into  the  organic  act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  this  provision: 

"To  the  extent  to  which  Congress  shall  approve  of  said  estimates. 
Congress  shall  appropriate  the  amount  of  50  percent  thereof,  and 
the  remaining  50  percent  of  such  approved  estimates  shall  be  levied 
and  as.sessed  upon  taxable  property  and  privileges  in  said  District 
other  than  property  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

This  remained  the  law  for  42  years,  until  pas.«;aKe  of  the  District 
Appropriation  Act  of  February  22.  1921,  when  the  60-40  ratio  was 
first  adopted  temporarily  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  In  that  act  the 
provision  was: 

"Be  it  cTiacted.  etc..  That  40  percent  of  the  following  sums,  re- 
spectively. Is  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  60  perce.it  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  full  for  the  following  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1922.  only,  namely." 

The  next  year,  in  passing  the  appropriation  act  of  June  29.  1922, 
Conpress  made  the  60-40  ratio  permanent  substantive  law  m  the 
following  language: 

"That,  annually,  from  and  after  July  1.  1922,  60  percent  of  such 
expenses  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  Congress  may  appropriate 
for  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
derived  from  taxation  and  privileges  and  the  remaining  40  percent 
by  the  United  States,  excepting  such  Items  of  expense  as  Congress 
may  direct  shall  be  paid  on  another  basis." 

This  remained  the  substantive  law  until  It  was  repealed  In  the 
District  Revenue  Act  of  May  16,  1938,  although  it  had  been  disre- 
garded by  the  annual  lump-sum  practice  Inaugurated  by  the  House 
in  the  fiscal  year  1923  and  repeated  in  each  tucceedlng  fiscal  year. 

THE    STATEMENT 

Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  ways  of  considering 
fl-scal  relations  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Federal 
Government.  The  first  way  I  shall  present  to  you  Is  the  way  the 
Jacobs  report  considered  them — that  was  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  service  each  government  rendered  to  the  other.  Tlio  Federal 
Ctovernmcnt  renders  certain  services  to  the  District  government, 
and  the  District  government  renders  certain  services  to  the  Federal 
Government.  That  plan  would  estimate  the  cost  of  each  and 
strike  a  balance.  According  to  the  Jacobs  report  there  was  a 
$1,484,014  balance  in  favor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Adding  a 
capital  outlays  balance  of  $224,023  in  favor  of  the  District  to  that 
figure  would  give  a  balance  to  the  District  of  $2,072,037, 

THE     FACTS 

The  measurement  of  intergovernmental  services  was  one  point 
In  a  three-point  formula  proposed  by  the  Jacobs  committee  for 
fixing  the  Federal  payment.  The  complete  formula,  as  dcacribcd 
in  the  Jacobs  report,  embraced  these  points: 

"(1)  Extension  of  the  present  system  of  contractual  reimburse- 
ment to  cover  the  entire  field  of  intergovernmental  operating 
services; 

"(2)  Fstabllshment  of  a  continuing  method  for  determining 
the  extent  of  Federal  and  District  interests  in  each  public  perma- 
nent improvement  within  the  District  and  for  fixing  the  amount 
to  be  paid  by  each  government  In  each  Instance:  and 

"(3)  Comparison  of  the  average  cost  per  capita  of  supplying 
normal  State  and  local  services  in  a  group  of  comparable  com- 
munities with  the  cost  per  capita  of  supplying  similar  services  in 
the  District,  and  payment  of  any  excess  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
as  1;  xig  as  Congress  exercises  direct  and  positive  control  over  the 
District  government." 

Mr.  Collins  was  at  that  time  chairman,  as  he  still  Is,  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  District  Appropriations  and  the  Jacobs  report 
was  referred  to  his  committee.  He  made  a  thorough  study  of  it 
and  In  the  report  on  the  District  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1938  said  with  reference  to  the  Jacobs  report: 

"As  a  result  of  these  studies  (of  the  report)  the  foUowing  con- 
clusions have  been  reached: 

"First  Tliat  the  three-  or  four-point  formula  contained  and 
recommended  In  the  so-called  Jacobs  report  to  be  used  to  solve 
the  fiscal  problem  Is  unsound,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  equity 
and  workability.  •  •  •  The  mea.surlng  and  valuing  of  each 
specific  Item  of  service  the  District  performs  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Federal  Government  performs  for  the  District, 
as  recommended  in  point  one  of  the  three-  or  four-point  formula, 
would  entail  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  work.  Increase  personnel, 
and  the  result  would  be  anything  but  satl.«factory.  There  would 
be  no  limit  as  to  what  the  District  government  could  charge  In 
their  bill  for  each  service.  •  •  •  The  other  two  or  three  points 
recommended  by  the  Jacobs  report  are  as  visionary  and  fantastic 
AS  the  one  Just  mentioned  and  will  be  discussed  at  length  later." 

In  addressing  the  House  later  on  the  Jacobs  report  (p  3091, 
Congressional  Record  for  April  1937).  Mr.  Collins  explained  each 
point  of  the  proposed  fiscal  relations  formula,  quoted  from  his 
examination  of  Mr.  McAncny,  a  member  of  the  Jacobs  committee, 
and  reached  this  conclusion,  which  he  gave  to  the  Hcuse:  "There- 
fore. Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  this 
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commltt«€  to  take  chances  upon  the  possibility  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  paying  t25.000.000  of  the  cost  of  operating  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  felt  the  additional  proposal  carried  in 
the  Jacobs  report  was  a  bait.  We  realized  that  when  the  camel 
got  its  ncse  under  the  tent,  ultimately  the  entire  camel  would  be 
under  it.  too."  ,  ^^      , 

The  Star  supported  Mr.  Collins  is  his  criticism  of  the  Jacobs 
report  not  because  of  the  $25,000,000  payment  to  the  District  which 
Mr  Collins  visualized  under  its  provL^ons  but  because  it  was  In- 
clined to  agree  with  another  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Collins 
concerning  the  report: 

•To  understand  it  you  would  have  to  be  an  Eln.^t?ln.  understand 
the  fourth  dimension  and  approach  the  subject  upside  down." 

THE    STATEMENT 

Mr  Nichols  Now,  as  to  the  contribution,  this  $5,000,000  is  an 
arbitrary  figure,  the  $6,500,000  is  an  arbitrary  fig'ore,  and  I  submit 
that  every  expert  who  has  been  requested  to  fix  a  formula  or  a 
vardstlcJc,  with  the  exception  of  the  dl-stingulshed  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  If  he  can  be  called  an  expert,  has  fixed  a  figure  less  than 
$5,000,000  as  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

THE    FACTS 

The  Star  knows  of  no  rase  where  any  "expert"  recommended  as 
low  a  pavment  as  $5,000,000. 

Aside  from  the  appllcabdity  cf  the  term  "expert,"  there  follows 
a  brief  summary  of  recommendation.s  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
question  cf  the  Federal  payment  and  how  to  determine  it: 

1  The  act  of  iB78  was  passed  by  Congress  after  years  of  neglect 
had  reduced  Washington  to  a  laughing  stock  a.-;  a  Prdernl  Cnpltal, 
It*  final  passage  foUowed  several  investigations  by  House  and  Senate 
and  represented  the  conclusion  of  these  "experts"  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  assume  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  annual 
appropriations.  ^        „., 

This  practice  being  attacked  In  the  House  after  37  years  of  suc- 
cessful operation,  a  Joint  committee  of  House  and  Senate  devoted 
many  months  of  study  of  the  problem  in  1915  and,  while  con- 
cluding that  the  ratio  of  apprcpriaticns  might  be  changed,  gave 
this  as  the  unanimous  conclusion  cf  the  conunlttoe:  "Our  unani- 
mous conclusion  is  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  District  should 
be  fixed  and  certain;  that  the  Congress  should  pursue  a  definite 
policy  of  regular  and  liberal  appropriations,  having  in  view  not 
only  the  permanent  moral  and  physical  advancement  of  the  city. 
but  also  its  preeminent  beauty  and  grandeur  as  the  municipal 
expression  of  the  Nation's  home  and  its  peoples  pride." 

2.  No  change  in  the  50  50  system  was  made  by  Congress  until 
February  22,  1921,  when  the  law  was  amended  to  provide  for 
a  60-40  division  of  expenses.  This  was  reaClrmed  in  the  next 
year's  appropriation  bill  and  made  permanent,  suosuntive  law. 
The  Federal  payments  in  those  years  exceeded  by  over  100  percent 
the  $5,000,000  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nichols  as  the  raaxunum  ever 
recommended. 

3.  The  former  Bureau  of  EfBcieucy  (reputed  to  have  been  made 
up  only  of  experts  and  assistant  exp>erts)  studied  the  fiscal  rela- 
tions problem  at  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  reach- 
ing the  conclusion  in  subsequent  reports  that  the  Federal  pay- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1932  should  be  $10,183,391.  and  measured 
thereafter  by  a  formula  that  would  have  increased  it  annually. 
That  Is  more  rhan  twice  the  maximum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nichols. 

4.  Largely  because  of  the  Bureau  of  EfBciencys  findings,  the 
so-called  Mapes  Committee  of  tlie  Hr.use  hired  an  expert  who  made 
an  Investigation  of  tax  burdens  by  a  highly  questionable  method 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal  payment  should  be 
$6.500,000 — which  is  a  million  and  a  half  above  the  Nichols  maxi- 
mum     (More  about  the  Mape?  report  later  ) 

5.  The  Jacobs  report  a  few  years  later  recommended  a  three-point 
formula  for  measuring  the  Federal  obligation,  two  points  of  which, 
applied  for  that  year  (fiscal  year  1937)  would  have  given  the  District 
$2,072,037.  Mr.  Collins,  however,  estimated  the  yield  from  the 
third  point  of  the  formula  as  being  $8,772,000.  He  estimated  that 
the  potential  yield  of  the  formula  to  the  Di.'itrict  would  be  $25.000.- 
000 — which  is  five  times  Mr,  Nichols"  statement  of  an  experts 
maximum. 

THE   STATEMENT 

Mr  Nichols.  When  It  Is  proposed  that  a  value  be  placed  on  Fed- 
erally owned  tax-exempt  property  in  the  Di.^trict  of  Columbia  and 
that  that  property  be  assessed  as  business  property  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  pay  a  sum  to  the  District  Government  equal 
to  the  amount  of  money  that  wou'd  have  been  paid  on  Federal 
property  assessed  as  business  property,  you  got  a  figure  consider- 
ably less  than  $5,000.000 — $3,000,000  plus  Is  my  recollection. 

THE  facts 

I  But  $3,000,000  pltis  what? 

If  anybody  ever  made  the  proposal  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Nichols. 
his  identity  Is  unknown  to  the  Star,  which  follows  such  matters 
rather  closely  If  Mr  Nichols  knows  him  and  produces  him  for 
public  inspection,  he  will  render  himself  and  the  Star  a  great 
service 

But  If  this  formula  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Nichols  were  applied 
the  resulting  Federal  payment  would,  in  round  numbers,  exceed 
$11,600,000  which  is  con.siderable  more  than  $5,000,000  (Note. — 
United  States  cwned  tax-exempt  Federal  property  m  the  District 
for  the  current  year  amounts  to  11.441.74  acres,  compared  with  the 
17.S57.75  total  taxable  acres.  Federal  property  Is  asse.««ed  at  $062- 
965.513  with  improvements,  but  is.  of  course,  tax  exempt.  Total 
taxable  real  property  is  aaseased  at  $1,148,393,501.) 


the   STATE?.!ENT 

Mr.  Collins.  Tire  third  well-known  way  of  figuring  fiscal  rela- 
tions is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  taxes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  higher  or  lower  than  elsewhere,  and  when  rates  of 
taxation  are  higher  than  In  comparable  Jiu-tsdictions  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  pay  r.U  over  and  above  reasonable  tax 
btxrdens.  That  was  the  principle  largely  followed  In  the  Mapes 
report.     That  report  recommended  a  sum  not  In  excess  of  $6,500.- 

000  But  that  is  not  all.    I  read  the  following  statement  from  the 
Mapes  report: 

•The  committee  feels  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  Federal 
Government  should  continue  to  contribute  something  of  the  ex- 
penses toward  the  District,  the  Capital  of  the  Nation:  that  to  do 
so  is  perhaps  wise  public  policy  and  in  accordance  with  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  country,  but  with  the  constant  increase  in  value 
of  privately  owned  property  within  the  District  it  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  easy  for  the  District  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
District  government  as  the  years  go  by  without  undue  burdens  or 
any  increases  in  the  general  property  tax.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  District  should  in  all  conscience  meet  the  total  normal 
budget  of  the  District  government.  ' 

That  report  was  made  in  1933.  Six  years  have  elapsed  and 
privattly  owned  property  values  are  much  larger  now  than  then, 

1  recret  I  cannot  go  longer  into  this  discussion,  but  my  time  is  up. 
(Applatise.  I 

THE  facts 

Mr.  Collins,  whom  the  Star  continues  to  regard  as  a  valuable 
friend  of  the  District  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  not  as  an  enemy,  has 
been  misinformed,  although  be  served  on  the  former  Mapes  com- 
mittee. 

Privately  owned  property  values  are  not,  as  he  says  and  as 
the  Mapes  committee  predicted,  higher  now  than  they  were  when 
this  report  was  made.  As  measured  by  the  District's  strict  assess- 
ment of  real  property  In  the  District,  the  figures  are  as  follows: 


Realty  assrssment,  1933   (fiscal  year).. 
Realty  assessment.  1939  (fiscal  year)_. 


$1,229,3.=79.566 

1.193,499,066 


Decrease. 


35. 860.  430 


Why  this  decrease  in  real-estate  assessment?  One  reason  Is  the 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  tax-exempt  property — taxable  property 
bought  by  the  Federal  Government  and  made  tax  exempt.  In 
1933,  Federally  owned  and  tax-exempt  property  was  valued  at 
$518.C64,979.  It  Is  now  valued  at  $662.995.513 — an  Increase  in  these 
years  of  $144,930,534.  In  these  6  years  alone  835  acres  of  taxable 
District  land  has  been  piu-chased  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
removed  to  the  tax-exempt  list — an  item  that  in  itself  would 
explain  the  decrease  in  private-property  values  in  the  District. 

Now.  as  to  the  Mapes  recommendations.     The  Mapes  committee 

recommended  a  lump  sum  of  $6,500,000.  which  In  that  year  would 

have  represented  16.2  percent  of  the  general  fund  appropriations. 

The    House   conferees,    whose    agreement    with    the    Senate    was 

i    repudiated  on  Wednesday  by  the  House,  recommended  a  lump  sum 

1    of  $6,500,000,  which  happens  to  be  16.1  percent  of  the  general  fund 

I    appropriations  agreed  upon  between  House  and  Senate. 

The   Mapes  committee   recommended   a   new   tax   program   that 
1    would  have  Increased  taxes  by  an  estimated  $4,000,000. 
!        Since  the  Mapes  committee's  report,  the  local  tax  burden  has 
i    increased  by  $11,214,919,  or  34.7  percent. 

To  sum  up:  Tire  Mapes  committee  recommended  a  lump  sum 
of  $6,500,000,  a  tax  increase  of  $4,000,000,  and  predicted  that  rising 
property  values  would  enable  the  F-ederal  payment  eventually  to  be 
omitted  entirely. 

The  history  of  the  past  6  years  has  brought  a  decrease  of 
$2,775,000  in  the  Federal  payment  (Congress  made  the  Federal  pay- 
ment $7,775,000  as  a  compromise  between  House  and  Senate  m  the 
year  the  Mapes  report  was  delivered);  an  increase  of  $11,214,919 
In  the  local  taxes  jMild  by  the  District;  a  decrease  in  the  property 
values  which  the  Mapes  committee  predicted  would  increase. 


The  American  Tax  Burden 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  18),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  A.  SEGNER 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Taxes  Consume  Almost  Two-Thirds  cf  the  Earnings 
of  American  Industry."  with  a  table  sl:owing  the  record  of 
individual  corporations. 
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This  tax  burden  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  most  in- 
stances. Part  of  this  tax  is  hidden.  Even  though  the  tax  is 
collected  by  certain  businesses,  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

No  issue  is  of  more  importance  in  our  country  today  then 
that  of  taxes. 

President  Roosevelt  said: 

Our  workers  may  never  see  a  tax  bill,  but  they  pay.  They  pay 
in  deductions  from  wages,  as  incr(-a.sod  cost  of  wh.rt  they  buy  or 
as  now  in  broad  unemployment  throughout  the  land.  There  is 
not  an  unemployed  man,  there  Is  not  a  struggling  farmer,  whose 
interest  in  this  subject  is  not  direct  and  vital.  It  comes  home  to 
every  one  of  us. 

He  also  said: 

Taxes  are  paid  In  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors  because 
thoy  are  a  burdt-n  on  production  and  are  paid  through  production. 
If  those  taxes  are  excessive,  they  are  reflected  in  idle  factories.  In 
tax-sold  farms,  and  in  hordes  of  hungry  people,  tramping  the 
streets  and  seeking  jobs  in  vain. 

We  should  be  courageous  enough  to  have  the  revenues 
meet  the  expenditures. 

The  Federal  Government  gets  its  money  from  the  same 
source  as  the  local  governments — that  is.  frcm  the  people. 
Citizens  must  realize  that  the  more  they  demand  in  expendi- 
tures from  the  Federal  Government,  the  more  the  situation 
spoken  of  by  President  Roosevelt  is  aggravated.  These  Fed- 
eral expenditures  are  paid  for  by  those  who  say  they  are 
getting  something  for  nothing. 

The  one  way  to  stop  expenditures  is  for  the  people  to 
become  aroused  and  exert  their  efforts.  The  spenders  are  in 
the  saddle.  They  will  stay  there  as  long  as  the  people  of  the 
coimtry  will  tolerate  it.  Seme  day,  such  tolerance  of  the 
people  will  stop. 

We  must  realize  that  so  long  as  we  reward  those  who  spend 
instead  of  those  who  save,  we  will  have  continuing  deficits 
with  the  damage  so  well  spoken  of  by  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  Investor  America] 

TAXES    CONStrilE    ALMOST    TWO-THIRDS    OF    THE    EARI-TINGS    OF    AMERICAN 

INDUSTRY 

(An  authentic  survey  of  163  representative  corporations  having 
$40,000,000,000  in  assets.  6,500,000  stockholders,  and  approxi- 
mately 3.000,000  employees) 

(By  Charles  A.  Segner) 

American  Industry  last  year  paid  more  than  twice  as  much  In 
taxes  as  was  paid  in  dividends  to  common-stock  holders. 

Taxes  paid  by  American  industry  for  1938  amounted  to  almost 
two-thirds  of  net  earnings,  before  taxes  and  dividends. 

These  startling  facts,  showing  the  coniiscatory  nature  of  the  tax 
burden  imposed  upon  business  and  Investors  as  a  result  of  govern- 
mental extravagance  and  a  socialistic  trend  In  national  policies, 
are  revealed  in  a  survey  Just  completed  by  American  Federation  of 
Investors.  The  study  covers  163  typical  American  corporations, 
representing  a  cross  section  of  various  lines  of  industry. 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  of  vital  concern  to  business  lead- 
ers, investors,  and  workers,  who  constitute  an  important  element 
of  the  consuming  public.  Among  salient  facts  brought  out  by 
this  study  are  the  following: 

1.  Total  assets  of  these  163  corporations  are  $40,379,000,000. 

2.  More  than  six  and  one-half  million  stockholders  have  In- 
vested all  or  a  portion  of  their  savings  in  the  650,000.000  shares 
of  these  163  companies.  The  average  number  of  common  shares 
owned  by  each  of  the  5.808,000  common  stockholders  is  104.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  common  stockholders  hold  not  mere 
than  1(X)  shares  each. 

3.  The  total  number  cf  employees  of  these  163  companies  In 
1933  averaged  2,854,000,  or  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  In- 
vestors in  common  stock.  The  average  number  employed  per  com- 
pany last  year  was  17,601,  compared  with  an  average  of  21,131  per 
company  in  1937, 

4  Total  taxes  paid  by  these  163  companies  in  1938  was  $1,643- 
000.000,  equivalent  to  $283  per  common  stockholder  and  to  $578 
per  employee. 

5.  These  taxes  amounted  to  an  average  of  $2.73  on  each  share  of 
common  stock,  whereas  the  total  amount  paid  by  these  163  com- 
panies in  dividends  to  the  5,806.000  holders  of  common  stock  was 
equivalent  to  but  $1.33  for  each  fhare  of  common  stock. 

6.  Taxes  consumed  61.6  percent  of  the  net  earnings  (before 
taxes)  of  the  163  com.panies — almost  two-thirds  of  such  earnings. 
Nineteen  of  these  companies  reported  a  deficit  before  taxes,  while 
the  earnincs  of  15  others  were  wiped  out  by  taxes,  leaving  net 
deficits  for  the  year. 

The  statist  leaf  information  uj)on  which  these  facts  are  based  is 
authentic,   having  been  obtained   by   the  federation   direct  from 


the  corporations  listed.  In  a  very  few  Instances  the.se  figures  are 
obtainable  from  annual  reports  or  from  business  manuals,  but  in 
a  general  sense  the  information  contained  In  the  tabulation  on 
pages  10.  11,  and  12  of  this  issue  of  Investor  America  Is  available 
nowhere  else.  Its  compilation  was  made  possible  through  the 
cooperation  of  1G3  corporations  whose  managements  recognize  the 
Importance  of  a  frank  relationship  between  the  corporation  on 
the  one  hand  and  its  investors,  employees,  and  the  consuming 
public  on  the  other  hand. 

Letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  285  corporations,  163  of  which 
responded  with  the  facts  requested.  In  a  period  when  industry  Is 
burdened  with  the  task  of  tilling  out  hundreds  of  questionnaires 
for  governmental  agencies,  necessitating  heavy  additional  expenses. 
It  Is  gratifying  that  so  many  companies  entered  heartily  Into  the 
spirit  of  the  federation's  plan  to  give  the  public  reliable  Informa- 
tion relative  to  the  crushing  burden  of  taxes  loaded  upon  American 
Industry. 

Business  leaders  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  that 
only  through  the  united  support  of  their  millions  of  stockholders, 
who  constitute  the  great  middle  class  of  America,  can  they  hci>e 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  demagogic  political  appeals  to  class 
prejudice,  and  the  socialistic  elTorts  to  discredit  private  enterprise 
in  the  hope  of  establishing  autocratic  government  ownership  of 
all  industry. 

Investors  will  find  much  of  Interest  In  the  tax  tabulation  In  this 
issue  of  Investor  America.  It  is  not  Just  a  lot  of  dry  statistics. 
Almost  every  line  tells  a  graphic  story  of  the  termitelike  ravages 
of  the  tax  collector.  For  example,  it  Is  shown  that,  although 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  last  year  earned  $41,124,677  before 
paymrnt  of  taxes,  nothing  was  left  for  stockholders  after  all  taxes 
had  been  paid.  In  fact,  a  deficit  of  $7,717,454  was  Incurred. 
While  168.399  owners  of  common  stock  received  nothing,  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  pay  a  dividend  to  preferred-stock  holders  out  of 
surplus  accumulated  in  former  years.  Total  taxes  were  equivalent 
to  $5.61  per  share  of  common  stock. 

The  steel  industry  as  a  whole  is  owned  by  519.000  stockholders, 
about  40  percent  of  whom  are  women.  Last  year  taxes  amounted 
to  $96,600,000,  although  earnings  before  taxes  and  dividends 
amounted  to  but  $83,727,000.  After  deduction  of  taxes  the  in- 
dustry was  "in  the  red"  to  the  extent  of  $14,879,000,  In  1937. 
the  steel  industry  paid  out  In  taxes  64  percent  more  than  In 
the  prosperous  year  of  1929,  although  steel  output  In  1937  was  10 
percent  below  the  1929  tonnage.  Taxes  paid  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry In  1938  were  equivalent  to  a  j'ear's  wage  for  83.000  workers. 
For  every  ton  of  steel  produced  last  year,  the  Industry  paid  $5.18 
In  taxes,  which  was  78  percent  more  per  ton  than  In  1929.  What 
is  happening  In  the  steel  industry  as  a  result  of  steadily  mounting 
taxes  IS  taking  place  in  practically  every  other  Industry  to  some 
degree. 

Reasonable  taxes  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  all  good  citizens  willingly  assume  their  Just  share 
of  necessary  taxes.  However,  when  extravagance  and  political 
corruption  waste  the  billions  of  dollars  collected  from  the  people 
in  taxes  and  result  in  a  steadily  mounting  debt  that  threatens 
the  solvency  of  the  Federal  Government,  there  Is  cause  for  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  those  upon  whom  the  burden  falls  most 
heavily.  The  millions  of  thrifty  citizens  whose  savings  form  the 
backbone  of  industrial  investment  In  this  country  are  the  ones 
most  directly  affected  by  these  destructive  taxes.  Workers  In  in- 
dustry also  are  vitally  concerned,  for  unless  business  is  permitted 
to  operate  on  a  basis  that  will  permit  a  fair  margin  of  profit  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  will  break  down  and  there  will  be  fewer 
Jobs  and  lower  wages.  This  would  further  lncrea.se  the  number  of 
dependents  and  cut  off  their  support  by  drying  up  the  sources 
of  taxation  from   which  relief   funds  now  come. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future?  It  can  be  Judgec*  best  by 
summing  up  the  present  situation,  and  noting  the  trend  of  na- 
tional affairs.  The  fiscal  plight  of  the  Federal  Government  is  of 
vast  importance  In  Its  bearing  on  the  future.  The  gross  debt  is 
now  close  to  forty  and  one-half  billion  dollars  and  will  approxi- 
mate the  statutory  limit  of  $45,000,000,000  during  this  fiscal  year. 
To  circumvent  this  statutory  limitation,  the  administration  is 
undertaking  broader  spending  and  lending  by  Federal  agencies. 
Although  not  shown  In  the  public  debt,  under  present  bookkeeping 
methods  of  the  Government,  this  huge  spending-lendlng  program 
will  add  billions  to  the  obligations  of  the  taxpayers.  Guaranteed 
bonds  and  contingent  liabililic-s  of  this  character  now  amount  to 
approximately  $7.000  000.000.  It  Is  well  to  bear  In  mind  that  a 
debt  of  $45,000,000,000  means  that  the  Government  has  spent  that 
much  more  than  it  has  received  in  revenue,  and  that  unless  the 
debt  is  repudiated  eithf-r  this  or  future  generations  will  have  to 
pay  it  through  additional  taxes.  Continued  deficit  Ependlng  by 
the  Government  means  either  Increased  taxes  or  national  bank- 
ruptcy, or  both. 

Last  year's  Federal  deficit  was  three  and  one-half  billion  dollars, 
and  Budget  estimates  for  the  current  year  Indicate  there  will  be  a 
larger  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940.  The  spread 
between  Government  expenditures  and  income  Is  widening.  Either 
Federal  expenses  must  be  cut  or  taxes  must  be  greatly  increased. 
Taxes  of  the  corporations  listed  in  the  Federation's  tabulation 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  5  or  6  years,  and  the  total  taxes 
of  the  Nation  have  doubled  since  1929.  A  further  lncrea.se  of 
50  percent  in  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  ciurent  expenses;  that  is,  to  balance  the  Budget, 
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with  nothing  left  to  apply  toward  reduction  of  the  gross  debt, 
which  is  now  costing  the  taxpayers  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  inter- 
est alone,  even  at  the  present  low  Interest  rates  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

American  industry's  income  dollar 

Percent 

Net   earning.. - 3f- * 

Taken  by  taxes 61.6 

The  above  diagram  represents  the  total   income  amounting  to 
$2,666,192,399  of  the  163  corporations  listed  below.    This  income  is 


Taxes  on  American  industry  more  than  doii 

[For  fiscal  JT' 


after  payment  of  all  wages  and  salaries,  cost  of  materials,  and  all 
other  expenses  except  taxes,  and  before  dividends.  The  survey  Just 
completed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Investors  shows  that  last 
year  taxes  took  the  surprisingly  large  sum  of  $1,643,466,791.  or 
61.6  percent  of  Income,  leaving  only  38  4  percent  available  for  divi- 
dends to  Investors,  or  for  conversion  to  surplus  to  meet  the  needs 
of  plant  expansion  or  other  necessary  purposes.  In  a  number  of 
instances  taxes  consumed  all  the  earnings  of  a  corporation,  leaving 
a  net  deficit.  Exorbitant  taxes  are  the  arch  enemy  of  the  thrifty, 
middle-class  millions  of  Americans  who  are  the  backbone  of 
democracy. 

ble  amount  paid  in  common  dividends 


1 

Name  of  company 

Total  assets 

Total  shares 
out;Uanding 
(common 
and  pre- 
ferred) 

Total 
niimt>er 

stock- 

hi)I<iirs 

(common 

and  pre- 

1 

Vtimher  of 
•miilcivees 
(1938  aver- 
age) 

Total  tai«, 

1938 
(al>  kinds) 

Net  income, 

i;«s 
(afUr  tai.es) 

Percent 

of  taxes 

to  net 

earnings 

before 

laxos 

faxps  per  ^ 
common 
si)  are, 
1938 

Divi-     1 
lends  per 
a)iuiiK>u 
share, 

1933 

Taxes  p<'r 

ajmnion-, Taxes  p<  r 
stock      em|!l  lyi-e, 
holder,          1933 
1938 

ferred) 

Acme  Steel  Co 

SI 3.  433.237 

328.108 

3,270 

2.212 

$346,313 

$368,168 

48.5 

$1.06 

$1.25 

$106 

$1.57 

Alli<-<halm»rs  Manufacturine  Co  .. 

ItM,  .'■.7H,  tH« 

1,771,.  (i«»2 

17.  .525 

13.  167 

3.  (Wi.  474 

2.  .V.3.  94t> 

54.8 

1.74 

1.  .50 

177 

235 

American  Brake  Shoe  A  Foundry  Co- 

3i.2n3.5ai 

823.  725 

6.715 

4.-200 

74>».  '.a7 

1.  OSl).  719 

40.9 

.97 

roo 

131 

178 

AmiTican  Can  Co       -. 

174,  4f.4,  222 

2.S86.  :i3l 

3,5.  TAH, 

19.  Wl 

7. 0-27. 996 

13,  64.5. 499 

34  0 

Z84 

4.00 

238 

352 

American  Cyanamid  Co  

72.  OiM.  323 

2.8-25.  179 

19.tl<'0 

7.  700 

1,8841.  1.VJ 

2.4.52.912 

43.4 

.72 

.m 

1  98 

244 

Ameridiii  Lomnintivr  Co.' 

K,.  049.  7S8 

1,119.861 

17,  3i-k5 

5.641 

932.672 

'  i.:<n2. 195 

1.21 

None 

90 

165 

Amerir^n  RdlliMK  Mill  Co     

13X.  S49.  7»if) 

3,31s.  .'.75 

42.8.58 

14.  .5V2 

2.  4.V3.  .506 

•  1.  :«)7.  S80 

2i4.2 

.86 

None 

74 

168 

Amencan  Snieltinu  A  Kef^ninp  Co 

lfi4.  lOK.  100 

2.«9l.»i69 

28.119 

28.7;M 

6.  600.  UX) 

10.611.809 

38.3 

3.01 

Z25 

322 

-2;«) 

American  Telephone  &  1  elegraph  Co. 

5.  119.  ma.  915 

IS.  686.  TIM 

646.882 

« 157.  443 

147.431.«07 

1.5.5.  .5t:i,IV10 

48.7 

7.  .54 

9  00 

22s 

57J 

American  Tfil>aca)  Co  . 

276, 663.  VMM 

5.083.174 

60,614 

2a  091 

129.669,012 

25. 435. 643 

83.6 

28.46 

5.00 

Z  4«-«-. 

6,4.54 

American  \Vat«T  Works  &  Electric 

Co                              

390..'Al.f.20 

2.  543. 105 

18.910 

R.899 

7.000.000 

2  ori.5.n<<5 

77  0 

2.90 

None 

405 

787 

ArTJistrong  Cork  Co 

K\,  3nfi,  »Cf) 

U  462.  r.60 

9.109 

« 8.  673 

1,10.5.595 

1.  1.'.<1.7.»6  ' 

49  0 

.78 

.75 

1-22 

127 

Allanl'r  R»»flninK  Co 

19!l,<l.'l««.43fl 

2.811. 9W 

34.rHl 

11,H16 

•5,318,^27 

4.317.297  1 

.55l2 

ZOO 

1.00 

181 

4.'4] 

Atli&s  l**twder  Co 

24.  *H7,  TSt 

317.  7f.O 

4.4-14 

•2. -225 

512.051 

i,on,'i.',6 

XJ.  6 

ZO«l 

ZZ5 

|fi4 

Z44) 

Baldwin  Locomoi  ive  Works  * 

».  14.3.  SXrt 

1.079.  .529 

11.868 

6.477 

1,527.212 

M. 032, 641 

SOILS 

1.40 

None 

139 

23<l 

Baltimore  A  Ohio  K.  K.  Co 

1,  19(1.  I2U.  713 

»,  >5I.  M, 

39.9:10 

33.442 

10,717.048 

»13.124.5;«) 

4.18 

Non« 

107 

320 

Beatrice  Creamery  Co 

23.  312,  ISM 

474.657 

7,282 

5.276 

1.1X5.000 

1,623.141 

41.2 

3.00 

1.75 

272 

215 

Belden  Manulacturine  Co     

^  23.1, 700 

241.547 

996 

922 

W.621 

'101,711 

,:w 

.20 

94 

102 

Hendu  ATu»ti»n»  Con'"r'»""0 

^^  ■?*}.  4M) 

2.0»7,*W 

23,  I9:» 

7.7.52 

1.0!r2.2r»H 

l.V..(MS 

87.5 

..52  1 

None 

47 

141 

H«til4>h«>m  »teel  Curporstioo 

Ki^.  474. 044 

5.a5l.7.5H 

74,  3.'-.8 

82.680 

13.  183.  148 

5.2.50.239 

71.5 

4.  It  1 

None 

278 

\:a 

Korilen  <'o      • 

1^2.  400. «» 

4.39H.704 

47.fl«i 

27.500 

«.  577. 060 

6.641,209 

49  8 

1..50 

1.40 

1.38 

239 

H,                er  CoriioruMon  ..    

4.J.  lal.lrJO 

2,3ir2.<MU 

16.WI0 

0.  .5U) 

1,  700.  686 

'  19.  '.>6«J 

101.2 

.6V 

.25 

101 

179 

!•               -  Uilke-Collen.ler  Co 

13.  eii7.  213 

47:t.»»J6 

2.  xa 

Z234 

614.  127 

1,003,710 

38.0 

1.39 

1.00 

305 

275 

Itij.  >  1  ij~  if  le  Co                  

2*1.  245. 2  M 

1.277.235 

10.461 

Z  160 

428.767 

677. 95:4 

38.7 

.35 

None 

47 

IW 

Kdviurrl  (».  Hudd  ManufnrturlnK  Co 

23.  7si.9fi0 

1.716.339 

I4..VX) 

5.934 

775.000 

«  1.  482.  442 

.47 

Noue 

61 

131 

Burrough*  Addimt  Machine  Co 

Butler  hnm       ........ 

3«.  (HH.  fAS 

5.  onri.  (¥)0 

16.915 

•  10.  462 

2,*l».859 

2.  7»W  VA 

47.  S 

.49 

.:*) 

145 

Zll 

32.  .K.3S*.  nsn 

4;«.  57W,  »7» 

1.  4UK.  517 
2^6.78.5 

17.7*4 
3.310 

7.  .500 
7.439 

950.880 
1.47-2.712 

718.908 
2. 4-22. 372 

.56.9 
37.8 

.84 
7.65 

.15 

S  (10 

70 

7.^5 

127 

Case  (J.  1  )  Co 

198 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co    

hi.  nX:  63« 

1.  997.  V*i 

17,911 

9.432 

1.8.',1,416 

3.  2'{5.  709 

36.4 

.98 

2  IK) 

112 

196 

Celane<e  Corporation  of  .\mer*ca 

ri(l.9.'is,  Ofi(» 

1,312.997 

8.  MA 

8.443 

1,  309.  245 

Z  479.  749 

34.6 

1.31 

None 

245 

1,55 

Certaintee-I  Pro-liicts  Corporation  «_. 

31.  'yfj.  '^xs 

69^.  4<S 

6.  Wi 

2.615 

3«i  1.-279 

171.010 

67.9 

..58 

None 

78 

i:« 

Chrysler  Coriiorition  

2I2.(>4«.  W 

4.351.  13-2 

,50.  9:u 

49.  259 

21,061.616 

18.  7tt.S,  "291 

5Z8 

4.84 

ZOO 

414 

4-28 

Cftle^  .><ervic«>  Co.» 

1.  u«n  (*«.  703 

4.  635,  739 

622.000 

24. 000 

17.940.  1.58 

.5.814.515 

75.  5 

4.84 

None 

.15 

748 

Ciiv  Ifw  A  Fuel  Co                    

4».VA»,67S 
74,  («67,»01 

1.  3.'k»,  H99 
2,195,905 

13.0H1 
17,383 

4.  (KW 
10,000 

'1,703.515 

7,119,071 

Z  816.  fi42 
4,  921,  y21 

37.7 
50.1 

1.47 
3.63 

1.40 
.'25 

169 
664 

426 

CrtlcTM.u^-PiUniotivA-Po^t  Co        

712 

Columbia  Qas  &.  Electric  Corpora- 

tion >  

7».lfi9.2S0 

13,324.283 

71.000 

14,518 

11.063.938 

10,230.747 

5Z0 

.91 

None 

187 

762 

Commerf  tal  Solvents  Corporation  «.. 

21."2.Vi,9.V5 

2. 6:«,  ^78 

29, 0-24 

1. 120 

»  15, 882, 6>« 

«  ^M.  VA 

101.9 

6.03 

None 

548 

14,190 

Cond»- Na.«t  Publications              

0.K1S,(I84 

3-27.  l.-iO 

953 

1.  .5.v8 

•220.  -2.52 

222.887 

49.7 

.67 

Nfiue 

211 

111 

Con.solMlate<l  Kdi-^on  of  New  York... 

1.  35M.  .VIH.  4S8 

13, 656.  S38 

123.  .542 

38.378 

51,3.5;1..t61» 

34,89:1.619 

.W.5 

4.48 

ZOO 

536 

1,  3.^8 

Container  Corix^raiion  of  .\nierica... 

A  222,1:^ 

701.2.S3 

8.017 

4.000 

472, 977 

29,  470 

94.1 

.61 

.30 

59 

118 

Continent;il  Uakinii  Corporation  '... 

51.4fil.0-'9 

2.69-2.713 

22.  613 

«  12.  466 

3, 06.5.  168 

4.  493.  803 

40.6 

1.34 

None 

191 

246 

Contiuent.Hl  Can  Co                      

123. 3r,  938 

.3.aV}.971 

37.  422 

14,  931 

3,  :«2.  .M5 

7,101.973 

32.1 

1.18 

ZOO 

97 

225 

Contmental  Motors  Corporation 

ft.  447,  .H.M 

•2.  443,  .■i52 

26,  595 

1,  1.52 

180.  -207 

»  548. 287 

.07 

None 

7 

l.'fl 

Corn  Producti  Refining  Co 

11.3.2-J7,947 

2,  7>iO.  000 

19.  843 

4.  473 

Z  938,  2X5 

8. 7.53. 6.10 

23.2 

1.16 

3.00 

172 

6.57 

Crane  Co   

IttV  .^J2, 308 

2.541.431 

11,975 

16.400 

2.  (m.  98-2 

380.ti«M 

87  2 

1.11 

None 

288 

1.59 

Crown-Zellerbach  CortHjration 

KM.  .Viil.  I?2 

2.  790.  8.54 

22.700 

a  300 

•  2, 6.50. 000 

6.211.414 

29.9 

1.17 

.75 

189 

319 

Curli-s  PublLshinc  Co 

67,21.3.705 

2,  515.  4M 

18,  761 

6.0.34 

1,017.904 

1,27'.).  ir,2 

44.3 

.59 

None 

186 

169 

Cutler-Hammer.  Inc 

7,«»»,  120 

659.998 

2.717 

2,970 

303,939 

» .307. 4;« 

.46 

None 

112 

102 

Dtvre  A  Co    

107.9:il.  l.W 

4,  547,  .-162 

9.8.36 

14.  102 

4. 954. 995 

9.469.9:11 

34.4 

1.65 

1  3.5 

1.109 

351 

Detroit  Kdison  Co    

34«.  »:M.  035 
34.044.3X2 

1.  272.  360 
1,  30a  000 

14.(R»7 

8.7H4 

6.  .553 
5, -265 

7. 687.  ,596 
1.728.289 

7.  8.11.  306 
Z  073,  8fa 

49  5 
45.4 

6.04 
Z47 

6.00 
'0  1.25 

52:1 
Z5U 

1.173 

I>ianiond  .Match  Co 

328 

Dixie-Vortex  Co  

6.  4e7.  629 

381.310 

3.457 

990 

2.5.-5.  3,^8 

73 1.  998 

2.5.6 

1.42 

1.00 

121 

25S 

I>u  Pont  <io  Nemours  &  Co 

810.  .^4.3.  .'i.S.'i 

11  640.  110 

76.  5;« 

42,300 

13.030.000 

fA,  190.  827 

20.6 

1.18 

.1.25 

218 

308 

Eastman  Ko<lak  in  

177.0ei.S99 

2,312.573 

38,851 

23,800 

7,228.000 

17,  .339.  408 

29.4 

3.21 

6. 00 

193 

3(M 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co 

3.683.199 

491,  M3 

3.082 

387 

98.232 

>  29<.).  269 

.20 

None 

32 

254 

First  National  Stores  ..         

30. 2:45.  n* 

82 ».  .■>73 

9.323 

13,  1"2 

1,817.603 

Z  6-24.  4.5S 

40.9 

2  22 

Z.50 

196 

138 

Foo<l  Machinery  Corporation 

\7.  2fi9.  I.V) 

466.676 

3.512 

1.368 

373.  221 

84<).  .5.17 

:«).  7 

.88 

1  :i75 

140 

273 

(ieneral  KlectricCo 

374.  4M.  l'.« 

28.  7S4.  457 

208.580 

59.917 

15. 6:?2. 000 

27.729.329 

36.1 

.54 

.90 

75 

261 

General  Foods  Corporation 

89.  020.  02.S 

5.  401   440 

69.  -245 

10.578 

4.  693.  •2' "4 

13.  577. 075 

Z5.  6 

.89 

ZOO 

70 

444 

General  Mills.  Inc.. 

60.557.410 

8.S8.  1 1 1 

10,  0(i3 

7.  100 

1.  «:<.=,.  (xio 

4.  1 10.  631 

3-2.  0 

Z91 

3.00 

279 

273 

General  Moiors  Corixiration 

1,508.012,229 

44,  697, 1,25 

389,509 

163.972 

73.812.0110 

10Z310.036 

41.9 

1.72 

1.50 

300 

450 

Cfcneral  Theatn>s    Equipment   Cor- 

fwiration 

12.  2.w.an7 

597.  8.S7 

5,790 

8S5 

239.  nx) 

.107.  367 

3Z0 

.40 

1.00 

41 

2m 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co 

27.431.7.M 
132.  on.«».  377 

2.  '.ni.K.  760 
1.715.'>7 

24.  161 
26,480 

113.  Olio 
ao.o<»> 

1. 8s)5.  n:w 
7.  300.  IXX) 

Z9U.SN9 
Z  240.  1 19 

39.2 
76.5 

.95 
6.60 

.70 
None 

96 
362 

632 

n.  K.  Goodrich  Co 

365 

Grant  (W.  T.»  Co 

41.  181,727 

l.Xi8.2l2 

4.429 

17.  .597 

3,3<«t.-291 

Z  766.  424 

5.5.1 

Z8.5 

1.  (-^5 

8:13 

193 

Hat  Corporation  of  .\,merica 

6.998.915 
46.  992. 03<» 

499. 375 
1,412.5I0» 

2,  VM 
6.680 

2.r«) 

5. 137 

273.  Qja 
1, 332. 930 

325.888 
3,089.017 

45.6 
30.1 

.58 
l.CI 

.30 
1  50 

ita 

312 

105 

Hercules  Powder  Co.    

259 

HoudHilleIIershe>  Coriwratioa 

12.«O9.059 

95.9.  057 

9,  475 

3.767 

497.614 

5vH.  230 

45.8 

.6.1 

None 

66 

132 

H'xi.Min  Mott>r  Car  Co 

31.52.S,212 

1.  588.810 

10.270 

7.028 

2.211.3:15 

»  4, 1'TO.  (KM 

1.39 

None 

215 

315 

Illinois  Central  R.  K.  Co 

740.  i:«.  f.W 

1..544.4.V2 

18.545 

27.362 

»,  70S,  123 

1. 2'2-2. 874 

88.8 

7  15 

None 

651 

355 

Interlake  Iron  Coriwration 

56.641.247 
10.3»7..SO4 

2,000.000 

2.SO.000 

7,  142 
4,5.-.3 

1.6L*I 
3,  O'.tO 

4R2, 8:16 
1.  100,415 

»1.021.«55 
1.423.959 

.23 
3.93 

None 
5.00 

65 
242 

274 

Jew  el  Tea  Co.,  Inc 

43.6 

293 

John<Mr»n\ille  Cori>oration 

51.0.V..5^4 

925. 000 

7,752 

9.818 

1.  474.C>»-4 

1.4.55.;i02 

m.i 

1.71 

.50 

•  IdO 

150 

Kelsev-Hnves  W  heel  Co 

15.  97rt.Pr.' 

5tS  2<>7 

3.776 

2.455 

456,  105 

'1.015.  .501 

1  77 

None 

166 

186 

Kennerotl  Copper  Corporal  Wn 

342.  7>«.  :<09 

I0,S21.6\-? 

79.417 

*  24.  nw 

9.  IJO.«;« 

22.  f'^K  '•'■0 

28  7 

.81 

1.7'i 

115 

374 

Krcsf»(S.  S  )  Co        

12t.92.V991 
74.  ISO.  718 

5,  489.  922 
3. 07"2,  573 

23.273 
3.927 

30. :«») 
13  -202 

B,  9S2.  9:{8 
•4.  1H4  775 

8,  9- 17.  a51 
3,668  216 

43.7 
63.  3 

1.27 
1  78 

1.20 
1  60 

300 
1  .505 

230 

Kress  (S   H.)  &  Co     

317 

Kroger  Grocery  ti  Bakinjr  Co 

57.  ym.  '>42 

1, 822. 976 

26.049 

*  20.  498 

•1-2.170,9.5.5 

3,741.569 

76.5 

6.68 

1.90 

468 

5M 

I.ehij;h  ViUls'v  Coal  Corporation 

33.  OtW.  123 

1.  432.  S4fi 

\X  945 

7.662 

1.517.66.5 

»  I.  .509.958 

19, 602.  0 

1.26 

None 

142 

19S 

Libbey-Owen-vFord  Olikss  Co 

45.  027.  I7r. 

2.  509.  7.i0 

13.  .572 

5.209 

1.464,916 

3.930.460 

27.2 

.58 

1.-25 

108 

281 

Libbv-NfcNVill  A  Libby 

.v..  ;)m.  s<)0 

2.  5,57.  6S.5 

12.  593 

11.8t-,8 

1  289  779 

» 3,  351.  277 
»  .537.  .549 

5'> 

^onc 

'  lO'* 

109 

Ix)nf-Bell    l^mbi»r    Co.... 

41.331.965 

2,V).  711 

8.100 

4.  74S 

597.  160 

1.001.8 

3.02 

None 

75 

1-26 

Loose-W  lies  Biscuit  Co 

28.302,119 

500,710 

6,066 

1          9.U5 

1, 176. 0O4 

968,074 

54.4 

Z26 

1       i.05 

225 

129 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Taxes  cm  American  industry  more  than  double  amount  paid  in  com  mon  dividends — Continued 

[For  fiscal  ye;ir  li'js] 


Total  shares 
outstanding 

Total 

numlx'r 

stock- 

dumber of 
pmployees 
1938  aver- 
age) 

Total  taxes. 

Net  income, 

Percent                           pivl-     i Taxes  per 

of  taxes    Ta^^.^f^P-J  j,.^,j,  ,^,,]eoniiii.'n-  Taxes  per 

Name  of  company 

Total  assets 

(common 

holders 

1<I38 

1938 

common 

slock      employe*. 

and  pre- 
ferred) 

(common 
and  i>re- 

(all  kinds) 

(after  taxes) 

U^foro 

1933 

share, 
1938 

hold'^r, 
1938 

1933 

f  erred) 

lx)uLsville  &  Na.shville  R.  R.  Co 

$529.  .507  91 5 

1,170.000 

-ISO 

2Z001 

$7,114,734 

$Z  706. 016 

7Z4 

$ao8 

uoo 

$990 

$323 

Masoniii'  Coriwration 

.5.919.281 
16.  402.  643 
2Z  661. 965 

8.  373.  :is9 

14..'i03.244 

448,  226,  233 

.V.7. 6-.'9 
5-28.  760 

LOW.  2.53 
76:i.  181 
9^7.  979 

3,  i-JS.  355 

4.  :«0 

Z  584 

Z  618 

(>.  :i9() 

34,500 

1,700 
Z009 
9,000 
6.  (KX) 
Z435 
8,313 

4.50.  .5.^5 

362.  045 

1.  279.  S-59 

441.784 

1.171.999 

8.  299.  552 

1,144.-274 

561.842 

1,  76.5.  063 
860.788 

Z  909.  957 

2.  67S.  463 

28,3 
39.  2 
4Z0 

:«.9 

28.7 
75.6 

.84 

.(a 

1.29 

.60 

1.19 

Z51 

L50 
100 
.75 
.60 
ZSO 
None 

215 
83 
64:1 
1V7 
183 
241 

265 
180 
142 
"4 
481 
tttf3 

McCall  CortMiration 

McCrory  Stores  Corporation 

McLelLnn  Stores  Co   - 

Mi'Sla  .Machine  Co. .       

Middle  West  Corporation  • 

Minnea(Mlis-lloDcyweU     Regulator 

Co                       

11,016.668 
680,  7-2Z  97S 

17  76-2.7S0 

66.  737.  903 
227.  8.10.  990 

IZ  4.V,.  440 

6,'>Z  600 
1,  .546,  396 

.54<;.  3tX) 
1.341,816 
5.418.701 

850.000 

4.067 
8.  2*'« 
3.  4.Vi 
11.2S6 
61.4.52 
8.,'iOO 

Z592 
22.  214 

5.  0.10 

5.  7:17 
4;i.  000 

Z  510 

569,  OSl 
5,  8:1.5.  4.50 

447,  505 

*  2.  640.  .593 

9.1.55.000 

4(M.  145 

1.0ft1.2S9 

•  14.  767.  960 

«  1,4VV901 

3.290.519 

19.641.9,56 

(121,780 

30.2 

.92 
7.04 

.82 
Z13 

1.75 

.48 

ZOO 
None 

.25 
ZOO 
1.30 

.40 

171 
706 
1-29 
311 
LVI 
48 

220 
26:1 
89 
460 
213 
161 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 

M'lhawk  Carp«'t  Mills    

Mi)iis:»iiiii  ('h''niical  Co    .  

44.5 

31.8 
39.4 

Montgoinrrv  Ward  4  Co.' 

Motor  W  hii'l  CiiriKiriition 

Mullins  .Manufaeiurinu  Corporation. 

:..  K.M.793 

.574.  KZ5 

Z613 

1.(140 

183,  949 

••614.S28 

.31 

None 

96 

112 

Murray  C<ir;)orati.)n  of  .^merit-a 

17.  ■M)-2.  (-.55 

9.50.615 

9.000 

5.  732 

781.396 

«  1.49.5.700 

.82 

None 

87 

136 

National  Hi.scuil  Co 

121.  98.1.  701 

6,  .537.  493 

64.680 

18.:<17 

6.0»>«i.  471 

IZ  047  0:18 

3.1.5 

.96 

1.60 

IZl 

331 

National  C:ish  Register  Co 

47  943,  .580 

l,6'28,0t« 

1&925 

(i.  781 

Z  640.  (VIO 

Z  39-2.  3 11 

52.  5 

1.62 

1.00 

139 

389 

National  Dairv  Pro<lucts Corporation. 

199.  724. 676 

6,  3.5:1. 9.16 

75, 349 

35,911 

8. 0.-1.5.  .529 

11,:i.f,.;«iO 

41.5 

l.ZS 

1  (to 

109 

234 

Nalionil  (iyiisiiin  Co 

16.  370. 377 

1,  321.  4.'>8 

6. 02:1 

1.785 

407.  249 

921.  (U2 

30.6 

.32 

None 

88 

228 

National  Supply  Co 

67  463.371 

1.  7'.»l..  156 

7  044 

6,  -241 

1,492.042 

1.  2K1.  767 

5:1.8 

1.29 

None 

514 

239 

National  Tea  Co 

'14,814.819 

7C*.  407 

6,178 

6, 000 

*  1,807  0.56 

'98Z313 

219.1 

Z90 

None 

326 

301 

Natomas  Co 

IZ  402.  977 

9>^.-i50 

3.139 

375 

:i:i3. 140 

1,  28,1.  945 

20  6 

,34 

,90 

106 

HH8 

Neisner  Bros  .  Inc 

10.987  l.'i7 

Z-N.  891 

1.Z5.5 

4,000 

702.  874 

421.713 

62.  5 

3  43 

1  Z5 

K.56 

176 

New  Vi.rk  Central  R.  R.  Co 

1,82-2,0:10.466 

6.447113 

6Z  7.56 

84,  nil 

31.  Z27.  578 

»20.  1,M.:i.57 

Z5t.  2 

.5,  15 

None 

5-.'9 

395                                  : 

Niacara  Htidwin  Power  CorjKjration. 

610.  1-27.913 

10, 06.5.  819 

79.  .5.50 

11.100 

1.5. '231.  203 

7.  19.5.  .5-20 

67,9 

1.59 

,Z5 

300 

1.372                              = 

Norili  American  Co.' 

931,  .7.7  744 

9.  18ft.  195 

68.  165 

19.000 

18.:i22.282 

1.5.  109.007 

.M.  8 

Z14 

1,30 

312 

964                                  ' 

Ohio  Oil  Co 

1.18.  (-.70.  no 

6.917.914 

34.995 

.5. 921 

•9.02Z403 

4.  ,'Ai  9»-.4 

66.3 

l.:i7 

.30 

"288 

1,  .524 
216 
168 

(Mi.s  Elevator  Co 

40.  (05.  \W 

ZO«.5.(«10 

iz:i75 

6.  169 

l:oi.(;76 

1,9IZ  7:«) 

41.0 

.67 

.60 

117 

Oweii.s-IUInois  Glass  Co 

K\  0.S7. 974 

Z  6/;i.  21M 

9.212 

<i:».901 

Z  3:«.  626 

.5.:i8:i,  805 

;«).  2 

.88 

I  .50 

Z53 

PwiHc  <iii.s  &  Electric  Co 

764.Z5I.466 

ii.6;»z<;'-'2 

95. 9H.5 

1Z575 

17  081,  167 

23.  4.10.  289 

4Z2 

Z75 

ZOO 

475 

1.3.58 

I'aciOe  Grevhoiind  Lines 

1Z61Z743 

.521.962 

417 

1..551 

1.418.113 

1.  7-2!».  777 

4,5.0 

3.38 

ZZ5 

1  3.  345 

914 

ra<  kurr)  .\Ii»l"r  Car  Co 

49.7.5Z7I1 

1.5,(11111,  OK) 

lI7.5-'« 

9,007 

3.  1.57.  .195 

»  1,6.18.  317 

.21 

None 

27 

351 

Parker  Hu.st-l*r<Hrf  Co _ 

2.  4:'A9I0 

4.1Z  '2'25 

3.279 

90 

157  780 

57.5.  7:18 

2L.5 

.37 

.875 

49 

1,  7.V3 

Penney  (J.  C  1  Co 

8.',,  715.9.1.5 

Z  543.  984 

17  040 

.38.  000 

"6.  288.  V20 

13,  7:19.  160 

31  4 

Z47 

4  26 

369 

166 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co 

Z  322.  4<m.  3.16 

13.  167  7.%4 

214..Vt2 

89.  216 

37  4<!3.  .144 

3,010.7'»l 

92  6 

Z84 

..50 

174 

VI 

Phelps  |)<Mlue  Cor|>oration 

194.  226,  766 

fi.  071.  260 

17  3.14 

10,  l.W 

4.(MI.(KJ0 

8.  6.V..  824 

31.8 

.80 

1  00 

Z13 

398                              t 

I'hd.  iiix  llosu-ry  Co 

7, 077.  890 

'AA,  0-26 

840 

3,376 

3(rZ446 

120,175 

71.6 

1.74 

None 

850 

W                              \ 

I'irtsburch  fi<Tew  &  lUAt  Corpora- 

tion   

7, 817, 956 

L  500, 000 

10,904 

L.'«3 

175.514 

'350.948 

.12 

None 

1« 

1»                              \ 

Public  SiTvice  Corporation  of  New 

\ 

Jersey  '       . 

6R6.R20.9I5 
Z54.  7(>4.  132 

7.  in.  .590 
3. 82(1.  2.16 

85,  770 
35.  4.V) 

30,417 
Zl,  000 

22.991.120 
.5,  Sir,.  (Xi9 

22.  713.  245 
Z  295.  H.'9 

.50,3 
70.  6 

4,18 
1,44 

Z30 
1  375 

681 

1.5.5 

1, 126                              ' 

Pulbiian  Inc 

r;ire  Oil  Co.* 

180.  3Ki.  07S 

!>4.  7o:i.4.Vi 

>'40.(J(K) 

11  7  200 

'31.9.Vn2(l3 

.5,  41Z903 

85  5 

8,03 

None 

1.102 

4.418 

Quaker  OaL«  Co 

60.206.714 

8«-Z(JO0 

7  645 

4. 072 

1,5(0.628 

5.  852.  895 

20.4 

Z  14 

6,00 

393 

:v'i9 

Radio  Corjxiration  of  .America 

90.  799.  .549 

14,79.5.  ,5.'^ 

245,  ^95 

18,  (m 

4,1.54,024 

7  41Z072 

35.9 

.;«) 

.30 

18 

230 

Real  Silk  Hosi.rv  Mills.  Inc 

5.  4-25.  8.',6 

l!)1.979 

1.7(V1 

:i,  112 

.i:«i.  106 

119.018 

73.8 

1.89 

None 

Z52 

108 

Republic  Ste«l  Corpioration 

348.71.5.  .5-25 

6.  214.  757 

59.045 

4Z  073 

6,  .548.  :{09 

«  7. 997.  8-2.5 

.95 

None 

114 

132 

1.5.  .59.1.  7.59 
286.  I1H4,  55' 

:i97.  N>6 
5,  .>8,  (CK) 

l.-2:io 
50,6.58 

Z  .500 
50,  570 

:i.54.  131 
19.  19:1.  601 

51.5,472 
23,  ;i54,  :i64 

40.7 
4.5.1 

.89 
3.43 

.60 
3,00 

288 
379 

142                              1 
380                             I 

Fears,  Roebuck  A  Co.... 

fc^hattuck  (Frank  G  )  Co 

20.931,219 

1,  -2.57.  500 

7.000 

7000 

I.  (XIO.  000 

5.16.  9C>0 

65,1 

.80 

..50 

143 

143 

FheatT'T  iW.  A.)  Pen  Co 

3,  89«>.  1-25 

1(10,  591 

Z370 

1.110 

24Z  6.55 

691.  112 

26.0 

1.51 

ZOO 

102 

219                              ( 

f  hell  I'nion  Oil  Cori>oration 

399,:i99.  214 

13,411.725 

20.266 

25,  .547 

*  77,  316.  796 

11.318,423 

87.2 

6.92 

.70 

4.445 

3,036 

Filver  Kine  CoalltioI^ .Mints  Co 

9.687  216 

1,  220.  4()7 

ZtiOO 

223 

5Z  («.i 

'Z710 

10.5.  5 

.04 

.10 

20 

233 

Pimmons  Co 

3I.4V8.  (199 

1.  1.58,236 

11.200 

9,434 

L  .503.  989 

1,  644.  867 

47.8 

1.30 

1.25 

1.14 

160 

Koony- Vacuum  Oil  Co 

923.  4:18. '.» IS 
40(1.  11.5. -.NO 

31.206,071 
6,  649.  8.58 

H:i.240. 
98,000 

56,429 
4,  432 

» 116.  47.5.818 
7.  667,  739 

40.  106.917 
11.81.5.  470 

74,4 

39.4 

3.  73 
Z39 

..50 
1.75 

1.029 
165 

Z064 
L730 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 

Ppiepel,  Inc  .   , 

36,  .595.  178 

1.37.5.6.58 

6.5.56 

4,800 

8.58,  160 

1.613.663 

34.7 

.07 

.Z5 

177 

179 

t^taridard  Hr.ands,  Inc 

78.  188,  (a5 

IZ  818.  108 

123.207 

lo.:{oo 

7  7SX,OI0 

8,  721.:i05 

47  2 

.62 

.626 

65 

7.56 

Standaril  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 

724.  (»>:!.  142 

1.5.27ZO20 

99,665 

'  29,  928 

f  97,  48.5,  205 

27.771.976 

77.8 

6.38 

1.00 

978 

3,257 

Htewart- Warner  Corporation 

17  812. :»; 

1.241.847 

17176 

4.  195 

908.  1 16 

J  294,  323 

148.0 

.73 

None 

.53 

216 

Sun  Oil  Co 

1.19,  i:!9.  I.V) 

Z  416.4X4 

7,223 

13.;i20 

•  34. 375.  .V>4 

3,08,5,119 

91.8 

14.84 

1.00 

C,578 

Z581 

Swift  &  Co  

306.451  ,i21 

.5.919.7.V) 

,59. 000 

60,(KI0 

8,281,937 

»  3,  493, 978 

173.0 

1.40 

1,20 

14 

14 

Texas  Corporation 

605.  :H-/),  644 

10,  876,  882 

86,  .180 

30,717 

'  104,:i,57  0I3 

23.  i:i9.030 

81,9 

9.59 

ZOO 

1,208 

3.397 

Texas  (iulf  Sulphur  Co 

61,0!>7:i47 

3,810,000 

30,741 

8.50 

Z  771.  000 

0,  9('kl.  6:13 

28,5 

.72 

ZOO 

90 

3.  2fiO 

Thermoid  Co 

.5.  401).  (HKl 

51.5,  8!)0 

4.100 

700 

l-2!l.000 

2il.  ()(« 

86.6 

.27 

None 

33 

181 

Tide  Water  .Vssociated  Oil  Co 

20Z7.-kS.5iy 

6. 875.  2.53 

29.416 

10,  (.52 

'33,443.619 

10.  427.  273 

76,2 

5.24 

1.00 

1,388 

3. 14'.) 

Tiiiiken-D'lro't  .\xli' Co 

1 5.  86:1.  ,M7 

1,  (¥16,  077 

9.882 

Z4H5 

603.  (¥Xt 

828.  o:i5 

4Z1 

.61 

.50 

65 

243 

Transcontinental  &  Western  .\ir.  Inc. 

6.  646.  4.53 

S.K^I.  S46 

2«,940 

1.214 

191,784 

>  773.  263 

.23 

None 

4 

l.W 

Inion  Bae  4  I'aiHT  Corporation 

I9.:i7:i.;i90 

1.0.^i-274 

2.  6«'>7 

3,713 

511,921 

9i)1.  892 

36.2 

.49 

.125 

192 

1.38 

Inion  Oil  Co.  of  California 

16.5.  99:1.  :i6.5 

4.  666.  270 

26.  524 

M.rM 

M6,  109,4.50 

6.  862.  7,58 

70,1 

3.45 

1.20 

m7 

1,082 

Cnion  Pacific  R.  R 

1, 210.  3.57  821 

3,218,341 

49. 989 

3Z  000 

15. 96Z  8.56 

18.  701. -234 

46.1 

7  18 

6  ()0 

402 

4W 

I'nited  Carlion  Co 

30.  240.  :i»i9 

397. 8.S5 

3.943 

6.16 

747  912 

1,50.5.874 

33,2 

1.88 

3  -25 

190 

1,149 

I'nited  Drue.  Inc    

.V..417.h.^5 

1.351.602 

19.  .149 

i.5,:i.v) 

1,. 52.5,  58') 

5 IS.  4:12 

74.6 

1.09 

None 

79 

99 

I'nited  Gas  Imnrovement  Co 

8.17  616,  :<93 

1  24,017-^26 

1  127.  974 

13,086 

1.5,4:19.841 

26,  812,  vm 

36,5 

.66 

'  1  00 

144 

LIS 

Inited  Light  A  Power  Co 

577.  (169.  460 

4.  076.  76S 

18.746 

13.  135 

11.23Z388 

3.091.  .506 

78.4 

3  23 

None 

974 

8.55 

I'nited  States  Siwl  Corporation 

1.711.  279.  (J06 

IZ  306.  063 

219.  727 

20i  108 

4.S.84Z131 

'7  717  4.54 

118  8 

6.61 

None 

290 

242 

Western  Inion  Teleeraph  Co 

37.5.  .5.58.  3,52 

1.04.5.2-27 

30.  772 

44.  425 

5.864.  1,58 

'1.637  879 

1.18.8 

6.61 

None 

191 

1.12       , 

We.st inchou.se  .\ir  Brake  Co 

50,  105,  744 

3,17Z111 

2Z718 

5,970 

1,215,366 

993,816 

55.0 

.39 

1,01 

63 

aiM  • 

WesiinL'house  Electric  &  Manufac- 

turing Co 

207.560,215 

Z  fi7Z 129 

44.418 

<Z402 

7, 095.  787 

9.0,5Z774 

43.9 

Z73 

Z50 

167 

167 

Wotjiworth  (F.  W.)  Co 

229, 614,  592 

9,  703, 010 

58,427 

46,500 

'<  IZ  287  133 

28,584,944 

30.1 

1.27 

Z40 

210 

2C4 

-i'oimc  tL.  \.)  Spring  &  Wire  Cor- 

poration  

10,24.5.007 

408.6.58 

3.373 

4.016 

444.813 

'700,182 

1 

1.09 

None 

1.32 

111 

Youngstown  Sheet  6i  Tube  Co 

241,719,671 

1,  825, 008 

1Z209 

20,031 

3. 685, 000 

'  6:.H.  9.-14 

1         121.8 

Z20 

None 

371 

184 

Total  for  163  companies 

Average  iier  comuanv 

40, 379, 197  744 

"5649,744.071 

:'«6,538,459 

Z  854. 382 

1 1,643,  466,  791 

jl,022,7A608 

! 

61.6 

Z73 

1.3S 

283 

1              676 

1 ""I                      1                           1 

1  Per  stoekhol'ler  (common  and  preferred). 

•  Includes  subsi'liaries. 
'Deficit. 

♦As  of  Dec.  31,  IS-I**. 
'$-24.l94.468exci:se  taxes  not  included. 

•  Includes  foreign  en.ployees. 

•$2,364,289  Fe<leral  and  State  beverage  tax  not  included. 
'Excise  taxes  included  constitute  considerable  portion  of  total. 


•  Includes  $427,700  Cana'lian  taxes. 

"  I'lus  $2.10  in  securities. 

"  .\[iproximate. 

"  $3,2.18,443  excise  taxes  not  included. 

"  For  i)aront  company  only. 

'*  $3,344.''i93  excise  taxes  not  included. 

's  Incltiiles  602,682,821  common  shares. 

■•  Includes  6,806,244  comm(iD-siock  holders. 
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retrocession  for  the  unobstructed  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by 
A'Tipricnns  and  the  derx>sit  of  their  Roods  at  New  Orleans;  whether 


ators   representing   the    Eastern    States,   and   the    Federalists   had 
joined  in  the  clamor  for  war  hoping  to  haraas  the  admlnl-suatlon 


Lonit-B<'ll    I^mhtT    Co 

Loose- Wilt*  HLscuit  Co 


41.Z11.UhA 

ant).  711 

».  l«»  1 

4.  74H 

5(17.  IW  1 

«  M7.  M9  1 

1.001.8  1 

3.02 

None  1 

75 

128 

28,30illtt  ' 

500.710  1 

6,00<>  1 

9,lio  > 

l.I7t>.0Ol  1 

ite!i.0:4  ■ 

M.4 

2.» 

l.OJ    ' 

223  1 

129 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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The  Lx)uLsiana  Purchase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

L\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday  July  6,  1929 


ADDRESS    BT    JUDGE    WILLIAJJ    C.    HOLME3 


Mr  HILL  Mr.  Prerident.  I  susk  unanimous  corosent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by  Judge 
William  C.  Holmes,  of  New  Ork-ans.  on  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
cha.ne.  delivered  before  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  on 
April  30.  1939,  on  the  occa.'ion  of  the  cekoration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Pans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 
THt  rxALTCD  KSTOtrmiax — the  MiaaUBlPfi  Qt/Tsncs,  thi  Louisiana 

(Bj  wniiam  C  Hohnee.  M  A  .  LL  M  .  M  C  L..  of  the  New  Orleans  bar) 

Hie  ao-called  Mlsslaelppl  question  long  bad  been  a  tbom  m 
Thomaa  Jefferson's  side  before  he  extracted  it  and  thrtist  it  Into  the 
body  of  th*;  Seventh  Congr«?s8  of  the  United  States  which  convened 
Decimber  2.  1802.  Throughout  the  second  session  of  the  proceedings 
and  dehberaticns  of  that  pericd  cf  5  months,  the  question  continutxl 
Ui  vex  and  harass  both  Hctiocs  of  the  Congress  in  their  efforts  to 
remove  It.  One  group  of  legislative  physicians  pre^crlbed  a  course 
of  ptrmittlng  the  na;ure  of  diplomacy  to  rtxn  its  course,  uh.ie 
ancth  -r  group  insisted  on  use  of  the  scalpels  and  forceps  of  military 
■urgtry  and  p  rforralng  an  emergency  operation  Jefren?on  was  the 
consulting  physician  who  gave  advice  and  counsel  to  the  temporiz- 
ing physicians  from  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  White  House 
diclc 

T^e  qu»-fitlon  became  a  problem  that  was  the  st^bject  cf  lengthy 
and  h'-ated  debates  It  had  developed  from  denial  of  the  right  of 
settlers  In  the  so-called  wstern  States  of  Pennsylyania.  Ohio.  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee,  and  the  Missii^sippi  Territory  to  "deposit"  their 
river  fchipmen's  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  The  city  long  had  been 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  so  continued  until  the  treaty  of 
^n  Ildefonso.  which  was  executed  between  Spain  and  France  on 
October  1,  1800.  Therein  Spain  retroceded  to  France  the  territory 
afterward  referred  to  by  America  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase  The 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  right  of  "deposit" 
to  the  "island  of  New  Orleans"  had  been  solemnly  acknowledged  und 
fixed  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  by  treaty  in  1795.' 
Therefore,  the  compact  had  be«n  In  operation  and  execution  for 
several  years  The  peremptory  denial  of  the  right  of  depc^it  to 
Amerlcaru  under  date  of  OcUib'-r  16.  1802.  by  Moralis.  the  Spanish 
Intendant  general  at  New  Orleans,  further  forbidding  American.? 
from  landing  on  any  part  of  the  Spanish  Province,  was  the  thrust 
in  the  fVeih  that  caused  the  peace-loving  Jefferson  to  wince. 

We  find  in  the  treaty  of  1795  a  specific  provision  that  the  tise 
ot  the  port  wus  to  be  allowed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  3  years  There  also  was  an  alternative  provision 
In  the  document  that  if  Spain  should  find  that  the  pre^ribed 
use  cf  tite  deposit  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Spain. 
or  If  Hlh  Catholic  Majesty  ghculd  not  agree  to  continue  the  right 
of  deposit  at  that  place,  then  and  In  th.it  event  he  was  to  "assign 
to  them,  on  another  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Misii.ssippl,  an  equiv- 
alent  establishment." 

The  Spanith  Intendant  general's  pcremptcry  denial  of  the  use 
cf  the  port  had  embraced  no  expression  of  Intention  to  fulfill  the 


'  "By  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1783,  by  the  treaty 
of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation  with  her  in  1794  and  by  the 
treaty  of  friendship,  limits,  and  navigation  with  Spain  In  1795. 
the  rljiiht  cf  a  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  recognized,  and 
declared  to  exist  from  its  source  to  the  ocean.  In  the  citizens  of  the 
ITnlted  States.  By  the  twenty -second  article  of  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  it  is  declared  that,  'in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  article.  His  Catholic  Majesty  will  permit  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  space  nf  3  years  from  this 
time,  to  depoeit  their  m^^rchandise  and  effects  in  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  and  to  export  them  from  thence  without  paying  any  other 
duty  than  a  fair  price  for  the  hire  of  the  stores:  and  His  Majesty 
proml.-eH  either  to  continue  this  permission  If  he  ftnds  during  that 
time  that  It  Is  not  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  Spain,  or.  if  he 
should  not  agree  to  continue  it  there,  he  will  assign  to  them,  on 
another  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an  equivalent  estab- 
lishment '  The  twenty-second  article,  granting  the  right  of  deposit. 
Is  therefore,  founded  upon  the  fourth  article,  recogniiiing  the  right 
of  free  navigation,  and  Is  intended  to  give  full  and  complete  efficacy 
to  It"  (Rives'  Abridgments,  vol.  II). 


alternative  prcrtslon.  Thus  it  was  that  American  shipping  which 
had  been  passing  through  New  Orleans  found  itself  h;gh  and  dry 
at  established  points  of  embarkation,  which  eren  in  those  earty 
days  were  numerou.*  and  largely  were  the  centers  cf  pcpiilaticn 
which  were  iiicreaslng  constantly  and  thnvuig  en  the  commerce 
and  traffic  of  the  primitive  fla:t)oats  that  plied  the  Father  cf  Waters. 
It  then  Is  not  to  be  wondered  that  when  Jefferson  thn;st  the 
thorn  into  the  flesh  of  Congress  there  were  cnes  of  righteous 
indignation  and  political  pain  directed  against  the  Spanish  "daring 
Interdict Icn"  "violent  agression."  and  an  "insvilt  which  should 
be  engraven  on  tablets  of  brass  with  a  pencil  of  steel." 

In  "Jefferons  second  annual  message  to  the  Congress,  dsted 
December  i5  1802.  appears  the  first  public  official  reference  to  the 
retrocession  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  by  Spam  to  Prance  then 
by  him  tmknc-s-n  to  have  occtirred  definitely  In  October  1800.  He 
said  tills: 

'•The  cession  cf  the  Spanish  Province  of  Louisiana  to  Prance, 
which  tc<:k  place  in  the  course  of  the  late  war.  will.  If  carried  Into 
effect,  make  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  which 
will  doubtless  have  Just  weight  in  any  deliberations  cf  the  legis- 
lature connected  with  that  subject." 

Evidently  the  Hou-se  physicians  felt  that  the  bulletin  which  had 
been  Issued  from  the  N^Tiite  Hou.se  clinic  concerning  the  state  of 
the  Union  was  Insufaciently  definite  for  them  to  diagncse  the 
Na'icn'p  hllmenr  and  prescribe  a  p.-oper  cure.  On  December  17, 
1802.  they  called  on  the  President  for  mere  Information.  On 
December  22  he  transmitted  to  the  House  a  message  in  which  he 
refers  to  "the  irregular  proceeding  at  New  Orleans."  meaning,  of 
course,  the  suiranary  action  cf  the  Spanish  intendant  general. 
On  December  30  he  transmitted  'to  the  House  additional  data  on 
the  subject  matter,  which  he  said  had  been  "recently  received," 
With  the  fallowing  rather  stiave  ccmmunication: 

"Although  an  informal  communication  to  the  public  of  the 
substance  of  the  enclosed  letter  may  be  proper  for  quieting  the 
public  mind,  yet  I  refer  to  the  consideration  cf  the  House  of 
Representatives  whether  the  publication  of  it  In  form  might  not 
give  dissatisfaction  to  the  wTlter  and  tend  to  discourage  the  free- 
dom and  confidence  of  communications  between  the  agents  of  the 
two  Governments." 

The  mes.^age  lelates  to  a  letter  received  by  him  from  Gov  Wil- 
liam C.  C.  Claiborne,  of  the  Missls-sippl  Territory.  In  turn  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  communication  which  had  been  received  by 
Claiborne  from  the  Governor  General  of  the  Spanish  Province  of 
Louisiana,  one  Manuel  de  Salcedo  Salcedo's  letter  Is  most  inter- 
esting with  respect  to  the  responsibility  for  closing  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  to  American  shipping.  He  stated  specifically  that  the 
King  cf  Spain  had  issued  no  orders  or  directions  lor  clcslng  the 
pert.  He  passed  the  buck"  in  accustomed  diplomatic  form.  He 
placed  the  responsibility  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  In- 
tendant general,  but  in  the  same  breath  exonerated  him  of  lia- 
bility, claiming  that  the  intendant  in  his  own  department  was 
Independent  of  the  General  Government  of  Spain,  The  Governor 
General  stated,  however,  "in  conformity  with  the  royal  commands 
(the   peace   In   Europe   having   been    published   since   May   4   last) 

•  •  •  the  Intendant  general  thought  proper  to  suspend  the 
tacit  prolongation  which  continued  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  In- 
finite abuses  which  resulted  from  the  deposit  •  ♦  •  inconse- 
quence of  the  •  •  •  frauds  which  have  been  committed  and 
which  it  has  endeavored  to  excuse  under  the  pretext  of  ignorance 

•  •  •  thus  defrauding  the  royal  mierests."  He  further  stated 
that  the  Intendant  general  should  net  have  assumed  to  prolong 
the  period  of  the  deposit  or  of  his  own  volition  have  designated 
another  place  of  deposit  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  have  not  been  enabled  to  locate  any  public  record  of  the 
alleged  frauds.  The  truth  of  the  matter  probably  was  that  the 
amount  of  American  shipping  deposited  in  New  Orleans  was  worth 
about  $2.(XX),000  a  year,  but  the  fees  and  charges  accruing  to  the 
Spanish  Government  were  negligible.  Spain  needed  money  and 
plenty  of  it.  and  even  then  small  contributions  had  been  welcome. 

The  Governor  Generals  explanation  of  the  summary  action  of 
the  Intendant  general  at  New  Orlean.s  evidently  did  not  satisfy 
the  minds  of  those  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who  were 
unskilled  in  the  deviotis  ways  of  diplomacy  and  official  evasion. 
Tlie  discussions  In  both  branches  of  the  Ccngrcss  dioclcse  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  that  either  the  intendant  general  should  be  chas- 
tised as  an  officious  upstart  by  an  immediate  occupation  of  New 
Orleans  "vlettannls"  or  His  Catholic  Majesty  should  be  taught  a 
lesson  in  warfare  by  the  great  American  people;  this  latter,  mind 
you.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  we  were  a  puny  Nation  hardly  out 
of  its  swaddling  clothes,  with  a  Navy  that  was  approximately  75 
percent  courage  and  25  percent  effectiveness,  and  a  Regular  Army 
that  was  irregularly  manned  and  inefficiently  equipped. 

After  the  patriotic  pot  hii4  Untied  for  a  lew  days  the  feelings  of 
Representatives  simmered  dci  r.  to  a  state  of  calmer  thought  and 
more  deliberate  action.  In  executive  session  of  the  Hotise  on  Jan- 
uary 5.  1803,  there  was  proposed  a  resolution  approving  the  peace- 
ful course  cf  the  President  and  expressing  confidence  in  his 
"vleilance   and   wisdom." 

The  debates  in  the  House  commenced  in  full  force  from  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  (It  appears  that  it  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Rando'ph.)  There  was  pointed  debate  as  to  whether 
the  data  sought  should  be  discussed  In  public  or  considered  behind 
closed  doors.  Grlswold,  of  Connecticut,  was  for  public  debate, 
Randolph  for  confidential  committee  discussion.  Mr.  Randolph 
ultimately  prevailed.  The  discussions  thereafter  covered  varied 
subjects — whether  or  not  Spain  had  the  right  to  cede  the  Loui- 
siana Territory  to  France  without  the  consent  of  the  United  Stat-.^s 
of  America;   whether  or  not  any  provision  had  been  made  In  the 
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retrocession  for  the  unobstructed  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  : 
Americp.ns  and  the  deposit  of  their  goods  at  New  Orleans:  whether 
or  not  President  Jeffer.son  should  have  undertaken  to  protest  the 
cession  on  behalf  of  the  American  people;  whether  if  he  were  in 
possession  of  confidential  data  relating  to  the  cession  he  should 
-^3*-  required  to  submit  them  to  the  House,  and  even  whether  or 
not  we  should  go  to  war  with  Spam  for  the  action  ascribed  to  the 
Spanish  Intendant  at  New  Orleans.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
diplomatic  procedure  looking  to  amicable  adju.-tnient.  which  end 
was  propo.sed  by  President  Jefferson,  were  headed  by  Mr,  Randolph, 
of  Virginia;  the  opposition  was  led  by  Mr  Griswcld,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  next  and  most  specific  reference  to  the  alleged  action  of 
the  Spanish  Government  is  embodied  in  Jefferson's  message  dated 
January  11.  18C3.  to  the  Senate,  and  by  that  body  considered  in 
executive  session.     Therein  he  said: 

"The  ces.5ion  cf  the  Spanish  Province  of  Louisiana  to  France, 
and  perhaps  of  the  Flondas,  and  the  late  suspension  of  our  right 
of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  are  of  primary  interest  to  the  United 
States." 

Of  course  his  reference  to  the  ce.ssion  relates  to  the  cession  by 
Spain  to  France  in  1800.  We  shall  have  occasion  later  to  consider 
the  propos.ticn  of  the  cession. 

We  now  are  concerned  with  Jefferson's  reference  to  "the  late 
suspension  of  our  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans."  That  was 
the  situation  which  brought  forth  the  problem  child  which 
Congress  promptly  called  the  Mississippi  Question,  and  by  that 
name  it  ever  .since  has  been  known.  (It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  vexations  had  arisen 
to  plague  the  Government  respecting  shipping  on  the  Mississippi 
and  a  place  of  deposit  for  goods  that  traveled  down  its  current.) 
There  had  been  a  "design"  proposed  to  the  old  Confederation 
to  surrender  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  25  or  30  years 
In  return  for  some  commercial  privileges  from  Spain  James 
Monroe  of  Virginia,  then  a  member  of  the  Confederation  from 
that  State,  mainly  was  instrumental  In  defeating  the  plan  and 
according  to  Rives,  "deserved  still  higher  rewards  than  honor  and 
gratitude" 

The  Confederation  discussed  the  proposed  "design"  In  secret 
se'^slon  after  a  series  of  conferences  or  negotiations  with  a  minister 
of  Spain  especially  appointed  and  sent  to  America  for  that  pur- 
pose. Apparentlv.  there  was  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  Confederation  afterward  to  divulge  the  history 
of  this  transaction.  (They  probably  were  ashamed  of  their  partici- 
pation m  such  an  abortive  attempt  at  alienation.)  Nevertheless, 
In  the  debates  of  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1788.  Mr.  Monroe  at 
some  length  discussed  the  secret  conferences  and  discussions. 
He  summarized  the  proposition  and  explained  his  opposition  to 
subsidizing  the  river  to  a  foreign  power. 

The  debates  on  the  Mississippi  question  had  continued  for 
approximately  a  month  in  the  House  before  the  subject  assumed 
any  importance  in  discussions  in  the  Senate.  It  was  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1803.  that  Senator  James  Ro:s  of  Pennsylvania  ve- 
hemently addrefsed  himself  to  the  alleged  action  of  the  Spanish 
Government  and  proposed  a  resolution  "That  the  late  Infraction 
of  such  their  (United  States)  unquestionable  right  is  an  aggression 
hostile  to  their  honor  and  Interests."  His  resolution  proceeded 
to  authorize  the  President  to  take  Immed  ate  possession  (^f  the 
"Island  cf  New  Orleans."  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  call  Into 
actual  service  any  number  of  the  militia  of  Georgia.  South  Caro- 
lina, Ohio.  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  or  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
not  exceeding  50  000  and  to  employ  them,  together  with  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Union  for  effecting  said  objects: 
and  the  resolution  further  provided  that  the  sum  of  $5,000.- 
000  be  appropriated  for  carrying  Into  effect  said  purposes.  (It 
Is  interesting  to  observe  that  Ross,  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
while  beating  the  tom  toms  to  arouse  the  Senators  to  vole  for 
his  resolution,  carefully  had  omitted  the  name  of  his  own  State 
from  the  document.  Apparently.  If  any  fighting  were  to  be  done 
for  the  Mississippi  settlers,  his  State's  militia  were  to  be  not 
embroiled) . 

The  introduction  of  Ross'  resolution  was  the  opening  ,;un  for 
a  long  scige  directed  against  conservative  Senators,  among  whom 
were  Clinton  of  New  York.  Breckenrldge  of  Kentucky,  and  Jack- 
son of  Georgia,  the  contest  often  Involving  desultory  attacks 
against  President  Jefferson  himself.  The  Ross  resolution  together 
with  another  and  more  peaceable  proposal  by  Breckenrldge,  oc- 
cupied considerable  time  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Congress,  finally  resulting  on  February  25.  1803, 
in  the  passage  of  the  Breckenrldge  resolution  which  In  substance 
authorized  the  President  "whenever  he  shall  judge  It  expedient 
to  require  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to  take  effectual 
measures  to  arm  and  equip  and  hold  in  readiness  to  march,  at 
a  moment's  warning,  80.000  effective  miUtia."  Of  course,  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  appropriated  was  left  to  the  House 
Inasmuch  as  that  was  and  Is  the  body  in  which  all  appropriations 

must  arise.  ^^    ,j     » 

The  resolution  vested  considerable  discretion  In  the  President, 
and  thereiore  It  safely  mav  be  said  that  the  administration  won 
the  skirmish  which  resulted  from  the  >':sslsslppi  question.  In 
passing  It  may  be  said  that  the  controversy  developed  no  sec- 
tional animosities.  Although  the  settlers  in  the  so-called  West- 
ern States  of  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  the 
Mississippi  territory  most  were  concerned  with  the  closing  of  th9 
port  of  New  Orleans  against  their  shipping,  the  debates  brought 
out  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  strongest  support  of  the  bel- 
ligerent resolution  of  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  came  from  the  Sen- 


ators representing  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  Federalists  had 
joined  in  the  clamor  for  war  hoping  to  harass  the  administration 
then  in  power. 

Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  made  the  following  crjptlc  remarks 
on  the  subject: 

"The  Senate  at  this  moment  presents  a  very  extraordinary  as- 
pect, and  by  those  not  acquainted  with  our  political  affairs  it 
would  appear  a  political  phenomenon.  Here  we  see  a  number  of 
people  from  the  Eastern  States  and  the  seaboard,  filled  with  the 
most  extreme  solicitude  for  the  interest  and  rights  of  the  West- 
ern and  inland  States,  while  the  representatives  of  the  western 
people  themselves  appear  to  know  nothing  of  this  great  danger, 
and  to  feel  a  full  confidence  In  their  Government.  Tlie  former 
declaring  that  the  western  people  are  all  ready  to  revolt  and  open 
to  seduction;  the  latter  Ignorant  of  any  such  disposition,  and 
Indignant  at  the  disgrace  which  is  thrown  on  their  character. 
In  their  great  loving  kindness  for  the  western  people,  tho'e  new 
friends  of  theirs  tell  them  that  they  are  a  simple  people,  who  do 
not  know  what  Is  good  for  them,  and  that  they  will  kindly  under- 
take to  do  this  for  them.  From  the  contlguou-s  States  of  South 
Carolina.  Georgia.  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  ( those  States  from 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  by  his  resolutions  pro- 
poses to  draw  the  militia),  every  Member  of  thif  Hotise  is  opposed 
to  war.  but  from  the  East  (and  one  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughing  to  hear  of  the  all-important  Rt presentatives  of  the 
State  cf  Delaware  in  particular),  such  is  the  pass!on  for  the 
wonderful,  or  the  absurd,  there  prevails  the  liveliest  sensibility 
for  the  western  country." 

Congress  adjourned  on  March  4.  a  week  alter  the  passage  of  the 
resolution,  without  any  further  action  having  been  taken  thereon. 
Tlie  Mississippi  question  still  was  a  question  unanswoied  In  March 
1803.  and  It  never  was  answered — It  was  settled  In  a  manner  quite 
differently  from  that  proposed  by  the  aforesaid  resolution.  It  waa 
settled  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  covenanted  on  April  30,  1803. 

We  have  seen  that  under  date  of  December  15.  1802.  in  his  second 
annual  message  to  Congress.  Jefferson  had  wTltton  these  words: 

"The  cession  of  the  Spanish  Province  of  Louisiana  to  France, 
which  took  place  In  the  course  of  the  late  war.  will,  if  carried  into 
effect,  make  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  which 
win  doubtless  have  just  weight  in  any  deliberations  of  the  legis- 
lature connected  with  that  subject." 

And  in  his  message  to  the  Senate  under  date  of  January  11. 
1803.  he  tised  these  words: 

"The  cession  of  the  Spanish  Province  of  Louisiana  to  France,  and 
perhaps  of  the  Floridas.  and  the  late  si'spenston  of  our  right  of 
deposit  at  New  Orleans  are  events  of  primary  interest  to  the  United 
States.  On  both  occasions  such  measures  were  promptly  taken 
as  were  thought  most  likely  amicably  to  remove  the  present  and 
to  prevent  future  cau.ses  of  Inquietude.  The  objects  of  these 
measures  were  to  obtain  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  eastward  of  that,  If  practicable,  on  conditions  to  which 
the  proper  authorities  of  our  country  would  az^ee,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  any  change  which  might  lessen  the  secure  exercise  of  our 
rights," 

Observe  the  words  "On  both  occasions  Fuch  measures  were 
promptly  taken  as  were  thought  most  likely  amicably  to  remove 
the  present  and  prevent  future  causes  of  inquietude."  The  sen- 
tence is  significant  for  the  reason  that  in  an  examination  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  House  In  the  first  session 
of  the  Seventh  Congress,  which  commenced  December  7.  1801.  and 
cont'nued  until  May  3.  1802.  we  find  nothing  in  the  debates  or  dis- 
cussions in  either  Chamber  or  In  any  mes.sage  of  the  President  sug- 
gesting any  reference  to  either  of  the  "two  occasions"  to  which  Mr, 
Jefferson  had  alluded  In  his  message  of  January  11,  1803.  other 
than  his  message  to  both  bodies  under  date  of  December  15.  1802.  a 
portion  of  which  we  have  quoted  previously. 

It  Is  necessary  for  tis  to  lock  at  the  background  of  the  cession  to 
be  enabled  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  thoee  acts  of  Jefferion 
which  ho  termed  "mea^^ures  to  remove  the  present  and  prevent 
future  cau-es  of  Inquietude," 

Rldpath  gives  a  concise  but  excellent  set-up  of  conditions  prece- 
dent to  the  execution  of  the  retrocession: 

"Meanwhile,  what  was  the  real  situation  which  gave  rise  to  these 
lumors.  so  alarming  even  In  their  u.ncertalnty?  France  had  never 
willingly  given  up  Louisiana,  nor  had  thf  ever  lost  hope  of  one  day 
regaining  It.  Talleyrand  had  brought  back  from  his  American  cxllo 
dreams  of  a  greater  colonial  France;  and  it  was  due  perhaps  to  his 
efforts  that  repeated  but  vain  attempts  had  been  made  by  the 
Directory  to  secure  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana — to  effect  which 
at  one  time,  indeed,  only  money  was  needed.  The  Consulate  followed 
the  Directcrv  and  established  Napoleon's  power  after  an  exc?r^dlngly 
dcubtful  crisis  Another  who  profited  by  this  same  revolul'on  of 
November  9,  1799  ( 18th  Brumalre) .  was  Talleyrand,  who  retired  from 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs  partly  because  of  the  dl.sgrace  following 
the  exposure  of  the  treatment  of  the  American  envoys. 

"Talleyrand  knew  that  no  European  power  could  long  control 
North  America  without  checking  the  expansion  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard;  he  regretted  that  the  west  bank  of  the  Missls-slppl  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  weak  nation  like  Spain,  wholly  unable  to  cope 
with  the  United  States,  and  he  had  been  persistent  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  control  of  Louisiana.  When  he  returned  to  office  he 
found  Napoleon  wearied  of  "Old  Europe,"  which  was  all  too  narrow 
a  field  for  his  gigantic  projects,  and  presently  filled  the  first  con- 
sul With  enthusiasm  for  his  scheme  of  French  aggrandizement  In 
the  west. 

"Godoy  had  made  the  treaty  of  1795  with  the  United  SUtes; 
had  used  his  Influence  for  the  speedy  fulfillment  of  its  provisions. 
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«nd  had  resolutely  declined  all  overtures  from  Prance  which  had 
for  an  oblect  the  transfer  of  Louisiana.  Talleyrand  hari  suc- 
c«dod  in  dnvtnu'  Godoy  from  office,  and  after  the  18th  Brunialre 
the  way  vra-s  a  m  for  negotiations. 

•N.ip^lecns   \  made  It   pcss^/ole  for  him  to  clTer  an  ap- 

parfi.Uy  Fi:b5rant;;il  letiirn  to  Spain  for  LouLsiana.  The  Prlnce- 
p-esumptv  of  Parma,  the  son-tn-law  of  Don  Carlos,  was  to  be 
elTen  the  title  of  K.ng  of  Etrurla.  with  Tuscany  or  the  three 
,.,-^i/.o-,nt,cai  provinces— Eologna.  Ferrara.  and  Romagno — a  little 
)  -1    to   contain   not   ieJf=   than  a   million  souls.     The  Queen 

V.  >-  . .  ;;^hted  over  the  prospective  greatness  of  her  family:  and 
Don  Carlos  him?elf  wa.s  hardly  le*-.  enthusiastic,  since  France 
griarantecd  tlie  agreement  of  those  states  which  might  have  a 
right  to  object— a  consent  to  be  obta.ned  when  a  Cfneral  peace 
was  made.  In  return  Spain  wa'  to  transfer  Louisiana,  "with  the 
same  extent  It  actually  has  In  the  hands  of  Spain  and  had  while 
In  the  ;  .^n  of  France,  and  such   as  It  should  be  according 

to  the  •  ,suhspquei:tly  passed  between  Spain  and  the  other 

states"  Talleyrand  had  hoped  to  get  the  Floridas  as  well;  but 
these  Don  Carlos  h^ld  to  be  national  domain  which  he  had  no 
right  to  alienate.  Louisiana,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  a  gift 
to  his  father  and  v.as  at  his  own  disposition. 

"The  Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso.  ceding  Louisiana,  was  signed 
October  1,  1800  the  dav  afler  that  of  Morfontalnc.  which  Jooph 
Bonaoarte  negotiated  with  the  Unitrd  States.  One  treaty  nulUfied 
tlie  other  France  west  of  the  Mississippi  meant  not  only  the 
alllince  of  the  United  States  with  Enijland  upon  the  sea,  but  a 
policy  in  the  West  which  must  of  nece^^ity  have  led  to  w:ir  or  to 
Rei:araticn  of  the  West  from  the  States  eastward  of  the  Allechencs. 
This  contradiction  of  tru.  ties  was  to  Napoleon  and  Tal'.eyiand  a 
matter  too  trifling  to  be  notlcetl.  If  the  United  States  could  be 
kept  in  Ignorance  of  the  transfer  until  France  was  prepared  to 
defend  the  Territory,  if  Spain  could  be  forced  to  give  possession 
at  once,  the  ends  of  Prance  would  be  gained.  As  for  the  obliga- 
tions toward  the  other  States,  according  to  Napoleons  theories 
they  mi-^ht  be  postponed  Indefinitely  or  disavowed.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Madrid.  March  21.  1801.  the  retrocession  was  confirmed,  and 
Ttiscany  vv-as  definitely  ceded  to  the  Prince  of  Parma  " 

Doubtless  It  was  the  rumors  of  the  mtiflcntion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ildefonso  at  Madrid  (March  21.  1831)  which  had  filtered  to  the 
world  tlirough  diplcniaUc  circles  that  disturbed  the  peac-ful 
Jefferson.  Apparently  he  had  no  authentic  Information  of  either 
the  Ildefonso*  Treaty  or  the  J.Lidrid  ratification.  But  It  Is  evident 
that  he  was  su-plcious  of  Napoleons  power  and  aggression,  and 
he  was  fearful  cf  Spain's  subserviency  to  France.  Outwardly.  Jef- 
ferson was  culm  and  dispassionate,  but  his  confidential  corre- 
spondence with  cur  Ministers  at  Paris  and  Madrid  dlsclo.6cs  his 
concern.  JeJerton  had  cr.perlenced  unu'uul  cfflcliil  relationships 
with  the  old  government  of  France,  having  been  our  Minister  at 
the  French  court  ficm  1785  to  1789.  Thereafter  he  was  Washing- 
ton's Secretary  of  State,  the  first  to  occupy  that  premier  position 
In  a  Presidents  Cabinet.  Jefferson  fully  was  aware  of  many  tricks 
of  the  diplomatic  trade.  At  heart  he  was  a  pacifist,  and  in  his 
m:nd  honorable  and  conscientious;  but  he  was  politically  sagacious. 
In  1787  he  had  staled  that  "the  act  that  abandons  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Miosis^ippi  is  an  act  of  separation  between  the  eastern 
and  western  ccuntrv.  It  Is  a  relinquishment  of  five  parts  out  cf 
e.fln  of  the  U-irltory  of  the  United  States."  In  IGOO  he  said: 
"There  Is  on  the  globe  one  spot  the  pos.sessor  cf  which  is  our 
natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  Is  New  OrIean.s,  through  which 
the  produce  of  three-fllths  of  cur  country  must  paso  to  market; 
and  from  its  fertility  it  will  ere  long  yield  more  than  half  of  our 
whole  produce,  and  contain  more  than  half  of  our  inhabitants." 
Jefferson  accurately  had  gaged  the  value  of  the  stake  for  which 
be  w:.s  playing  a  diplomatic  game  with  France  and  Spain. 

Reverting  for  the  moment  to  the  Ildefonso  Treaty.  Ridpath 
states  that  by  January  laOl.  following  the  signing  of  the  docu- 
ment on  October  1.  1800.  Livingston  ^lad  a  copy  of  the  retroces- 
s.on  agreement.  In  some  unknown  manner  Ruius  King,  our  Min- 
ister to  London,  also  had  procured  a  copy  as  early  as  November 
1800,  but  expressed  doubts  that  It  was  authentic.  Apparently 
Jefferson  either  poissessed  the  substance  of  the  treaty  or  ho  had 
received  the  copies  mentioned.  In  any  event,  most  cf  the  year 
18C1  pussed  without  event  except  that  the  troubled  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  Jefferson  and  his  ministers  had  continued. 
We  find  that  on  September  28.  1801.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Living- 
ston to  endeavor  to  "dlaiuude  the  first  consul  gently,  on  grounds 
of  expediency,  from  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. "  if  the  cession 
actu.illy  had  been  made,  Livingston  was  to  seek  to  ptirchase  one 
of  the  Florldas  m  order  to  secure  access  to  the  Gulf.  Livingston 
apparently  exerted  his  utmost  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  retro- 
cession in  his  conferences  with  Talleyrand.  Napoleon's  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  At  every  turn  he  was  met  with  bland  denials:  but 
Llvln^.-Mn  must  have  pressed  the  minister,  for  linally  Talleyr&ud 
stated  positively  that  the  cession  "had  been  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, but  that  nothing  had  been  concluded"  Tills  wa3  a 
deliberate  falsehood,  and  Livingston  suspected  it.  As  early  as 
September   1.    1801.   he   had   wTltten   to   Jefferson,   as   follows: 

"There  never  was  a  government  in  which  less  can  be  done  by 
negotiation  than  here.  Tliere  Is  no  pcop'e.  no  legislature,  no 
couns-'lors.  One  man  Is  everything.  He  seldom  asks  advice,  and 
never  hears  It  unasked  His  ministers  are  mere  clerks,  and  his 
legislators  and  counselors  parade  oacors." 

After  the  ratification  at  Madrid.  Jefferson's  conf.dentlal  cor- 
respondence discloses  that  he  genuinely  was  alarmed  at  the  situation 
in  E^arope.  Livingston  had  acquainted  him  with  Napoleon's  plan 
for  the  occupation  of  Louisiana,  terming   it  a  "wild  expedition." 
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Talle3rrand  had  filled  Napoleon  with  visions  of  a  far-flung  western 
empire,  knowing  that,  at  that  time.  Napoleon  had  become  wearied 
of  "old  Europe."  which  "was  all  too  narrow  a  field  for  his  gigantitf 
projects."  This  was  no  pleasing  prospect  to  Jefferson.  We  have 
his  own  estimate  of  the  western  empire;  and  strange  as  It  m.ay 
seem,  although  he  had  been  pointing  out  emphatically  for  a  decade 
"the  certain  danger  to  our  liberty  and  to  our  free  institutions 
which  would  arise  from  too  great  intimacy  with  England,"  he  pre- 
ferred an  alliance  with  England  to  control  the  vast  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  rather  than  to  have  France  establish  her  new 
empire  on  the  American  continent.  In  substantiation  of  this. 
witness  this  remarkable  part  of  a  letter  to  Livingston  in  April 
1802: 

"The  dav  that  France  takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  f.KCs  the 
sentence  which  Is  to  retain  her  forever  within  her  low-water  ma'k. 
It  seals  the  union  of  two  nations  who  in  conjunction  can  maintain 
e?:'~!usive  possession  of  the  ocean.  From  that  mcmer.t  we  must 
marrv  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  nation." 

In  the  light  of  accusations  which  had  been  made  against  Jeffer- 
son that  he  was  predisposed  In  favor  of  France;  that  his  years  In 
Paris  had  rendered  him  pro-G'^lllc,  criticisms  which  had  nettled 
him  on  several  occasions,  h's  forthright  stand  against  the  intended 
French  occupation  of  the  Louisiana  territory  all  the  more  Is 
notable  &r,  evidencing  the  seriou.Nness  with  which  he  privately 
regr.rded  the  Eurcper'.n  situation.  But  Jefferson  did  not  vouchsafe 
to  Congress  expressions  of  his  personal  feelings  and  reactions  to 
the  ominous  rumors  cf  conditions  abroad.  He  continued  to 
maintain  outwardly  a  philosophic,  vmruffled  calm  and  an  oCclal 
attitude  of  Impurlurbed  presidential  dignity. 

Adverting  to  the  quoted  portion  of  Jefferson's  message  to  Con- 
gress, dated  December  15.  1802,  we  may  deduce  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ccngrefs.  and  our  knowledge  of  the  subsequent 
historical  developn.ents  that  he  decidedly  was  correct  In  his  state- 
ment that  the  change  in  ownership  &nd  possession  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  would  "make  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  our  foreign 
relations."  On  January  11,  1803,  in  the  same  messate  to  'the 
Senate  from  which  we  quoted,  supra,  he  partially  i:ndertook  to 
clarify  that  which  he  termed  the  "measures  wliich  were  promptly 
taken  as  were  thought  most  likely  amicably  to  remove  the  present 
and  prevent  future  inquietude.'  (Mr.  Jefferson's  language  was 
adroitly  allaying.)     In  this  message  he  states: 

"The  objects  of  these  measures  were  to  obtain  the  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  MissLsslppl,  and  eastward  of  that,  if  prac- 
ticable, on  conditions  to  which  the  proper  authorities  of  our 
country  would  agrc':';  or  at  least,  to  prevent  any  change  which 
might  lessen  the  secure  excrci;c  of  our  rights." 

Note  the  physical  description  of  the  territory  which  Mr.  Jeffers.m 
was  seeking  to  obtain  for  the  United  States.  He  specified  the  "left 
bank  of  the  MLssissipp!  and  eastward  of  that.  If  practicable,  on 
conditions  to  which  the  proper  authorities  of  our  country  would 
agiee."  This  statement  is  significant  in  view  of  the  later  develop- 
ments and  outcome  of  negotiations  In  Prance  with  the  First  Con- 
sul through  the  lugubrious  Talleyrand;  and.  of  course,  wlien  Mr. 
Jefferson  used  the  phrase  "on  conditions  to  which  the  proper 
authorities  of  our  country  would  agree,"  he  was  stating  briefly  the 
substance  of  a  principle  of  our  Constitution  that.  If  a  purchase  of 
the  Teirltory  should  be  involved,  the  appropriation  therefor  essen- 
tially would  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  that 
Inasmuch  as  such  a  purchase  would  involve  a  treaty,  so-called,  such 
a  compact  would  have  to  'oe  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Jefferson 
did  not  Inform  the  Senate  how  the  "measures"  were  to  be  carried 
Into  effect.  If  he  meant  that  the  acquisition  of  the  specified  terri- 
tory should  be  through  purchase,  he  refrained  from  the  use  of  that 
word      Probably  the  President  was  feeling  out  his  Congress. 

Even  If  we  accept  without  qualification  Mr.  Jefferson's  statement 
as  to  the  "measures"  which  he  hr-.d  taken,  there  does  not  appear 
In  Rives'  Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress  any  reference 
of  any  kind  to  Indicate  that  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  or  nny 
committee  thereof  posses.^ed  any  official  knowledge  of  the  cession 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory  by  Spain  to  France  until  December  15. 
1802.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  when  Jefferson  had 
received  authentic  Information  respecting  the  suspension  of  deposit 
as  well  as  conditions  In  France  the  Congress  was  not  In  session. 
(It  had  adjourned  May  3.   1802  ) 

As  early  as  January  4,  1803.  Mr.  Grlswold.  of  Connecticut,  a  rnnk 
Pedoralist  and  a  severe  critic  of  the  President,  introduced  a  re.solu- 
tlon  respecting  Louisiana,  which  requested  Jefferson  "to  lay  before 
the  House  copies  of  such  official  documents  as  have  been  received 
by  this  Government,  announcing  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France, 
together  with  a  report  explaining  the  stipulation,  circum'^tances, 

and  conditions  under  which  the  Province  is  to  be  delivered  up: 
•     •     •  •■ 

It  was  the  signal  for  attacks  by  Grlswold  and  his  supporters  In 
which  President  Jefferson  and  his  administration  were  defended  airly 
by  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  and  other  friends;  but  while  these 
debates  were  proceeding,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  supporters  In  the 
Senate  had  been  not  idle,  for  in  the  messnge  of  January  11.  1803. 
he  nominated  Robert  R.  Livingston  to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
and  Jam.es  Mcnroe  to  be  Minister  Extraordinary  and  Pl^-nipotcntiary 
"to  enter  into  a  treaty  or  convention  with  the  first  consul  cf  Prance 
for  tlie  purpose  of  enlarging  and  more  exactly  securing  our  rights 
and  Interests  in  the  River  Mississippi  and  in  the  territory  eastward 
thereof." 

"But."  Mr.  Jefferson  continued,  "as  the  possession  of  these 
provinces  Is  still  in  Spain  and  the  course  of  events  may  retard  or 
prevent  the  cession  to  France  being  carried  Into  effect,  to  secure 
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our  object.  It  will  be  expedient  to  address  equal  views  to  the  Gov-    ] 
ernment  of  Spain  also,  to  be  used  only  In  the  event  of  Its  being 
necessary." 

Thereupon  he  nominated  Charles  Plnckney  (already  In  Madrid) 
to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  also  James  Monroe  to  be  Min- 
ister Extraordinary  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain  for  similar  purposes. 
(Monroe's  Intimate  and  reliable  knowledgte  of  conditions  in  the 
West  and  his  previous  ministerial  experience  in  France  carried  no 
little  weight  with  Jefferson,  as  well  as  with  the  Senate.) 

The  two  related  and  allied  subjects,  the  Mississippi  question  and 
the  cession  of  Louisiana,  were  being  discussed  and  resolutions  re- 
lating thereto  were  being  debated  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  same  time.  Factions  were  at  loggerheads 
as  to  the  proper  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  MissKssippi  question.  It  is  probable  that  had  not  the 
Louisiana  cession  already  occurred  in  1800.  the  hotheads  in  both 
Chambers  would  have  prevailed  in  the  arguments  for  seizing  not 
only  the  so-called  Island  of  New  Orleans,  but  the  Spanish  Florldas 
0=;  well.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  the  racheter  communicated  by 
Jefferson's  mes-'urTcs  to  Congress  which  enabled  the  conservative 
Members  of  both  bodies  to  organize  and  project  their  support  In 
favor  of  the  diplomatic  and  amicable  procedure  proposed  by  the 
President.  As  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  debates  and  dis- 
cussions which  raged  throughout  the  whole  of  the  second  session 
of  the  Seventh  Congress — that  is  to  say.  from  December  15,  1802, 
to  March  3,  1803 — Jefferson's  opnonents  sought  to  have  the  Ran- 
dolph resolution  passed  in  such  form  that,  should  the  ccnfldentlal 
data  called  for  therein  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, they  could  discuss  the  Information  in  public  session.  It  is 
believed  that  Grlswold  and  his  followers  were  seeking  publicly  to 
embarrass  Jefferson,  for  in  one  of  Grlswold's  speeches  (January  11, 
1803),  addressed  to  Mr.  Randolph's  resolution  of  January  5,  he 
asserted  that  "We  could  not  sanction  those  expressions  of  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  Executive,  and  that  determination  to  do 
nothing  which  the  (Randolph)  re.solutlon  contained."  Apparently 
this  attitude  or  position  was  part  of  a  plan  to  stampede  the  Con- 
gress in  supporting  demands  for  immediate  seizure  of  New  Orleans. 
They  held  "negotiations  to  be  unworthy  of  the  country  in  circum- 
stances of  such  wrong  and  insult  •  •  •  and  preferred  the 
Immediate  seizure  of  New  Orleans." 

There  had  been  Introduced  and  passed  In  the  House.  In  execu- 
tive session,  an  "Act  making  further  provision  for  the  expenses 
attending  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  fcrelgn 
rations  ".  and  In  executive  session  of  the  Senate  It  passed  that  body 
en  Pebr\iary  22.  1E03  It  was  the  act  vi,'hich  commenced  the  move- 
ment proposed  to  purchase  Louisiana      Rives  states: 

"At  the  time  it  was  passed  the  views  of  no  one  extended  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  great  province,  the  is'and  on  which  New  Orleans 
gtands.  and  the  two  Florldas.  Even  this  object  was  veiled  by  gen- 
eral expressions  In  relation  to  fcreiRn  intercourse,  but  Its  true 
purpose  was  made  known  In  a  confidential  message  from  the 
President  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  by  that  body  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  when  the  bill  was  up  for  its  concurrence." 

(We  have  had  no  acce.ss  to  the  "confidential  message."  Richard- 
son's Messages  and  Papers  of  the  President  and  Rives'  Official 
Abridgements  do  not  disclose  it  or  contain  any  reference  to  it.) 

The  legislation  had  passed  the  House,  the  properly  constituted 
body  for  th?  origination  of  appropriations.  The  bill  carried  the 
sum  of  82.030. COO.  which  amount  was  to  be  used  by  the  President 
within  his  discretion  respecting  acquisition  of  the  territory  which 
he  had  specified  previously,  although  there  were  no  words  of  limi- 
tation that  the  funds  should  be  used  for  that  single  purpose. 
Congress  had  left  the  door  open  for  negotiating  on  a  broad  scale, 
evidently  trusting  the  frugal  Jefferson  to  make  a  satisfactory  bar- 
gain throui^h  the  astute  Livingston  and  the  patriotic  Monroe. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  later  agreed  to  pay 
$15,000,000  for  the  Louisiana  Territory  and.  further.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  territory  acquired  Immeasurably  was  more  extensive 
than  Mr.  Jefferson  or  the  Congress  ever  had.  either  In  mind  or 
Imagination,  the  legislation  Is  particularly  interesting. 

James  Monroe  and  Charles  Plnckney  were  approved  by  the  Senate 
as  Ministers  to  France  and  Spain,  and  early  in  March  Monroe  sailed 
for  The  Hague.  Plnckney.  then  In  Madrid,  was  serving  as  Minister 
to  Spain. 

A  half  year  was  to  pass  between  the  time  when  Monroe  Joined 
Livingston  In  Paris  In  April  and  the  convention  of  Congress  in  a 
special  session  in  Wa.shington  in  October.  In  view  of  the  sudden 
turn  of  affairs  within  that  period  we  may  designate  It  the  Amazing 
Interlude.     Let  us  advert  to  the  situation  in  France  in  1803. 

Although  only  a  year  had  pa.ssed  since  the  peace  of  Amiens  had 
been  signed — March  25,  1802 — that  covenant,  insincere  In  Inception 
and  unstable  in  su):^stance,  had  become  more  Insecure.  Napoleon 
had  provoked  an  angry  scene  with  Lord  Whitworth,  the  British 
Ambassador,  demanding  "Malta,  or  war."  Tlie  San  Domingo  occu- 
pation by  the  French  had  required  more  force  than  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  neces  ary  to  Its  "recovery."  The  "glided  African," 
Toussaint  I'Ouerture,  the  revolutions  patriotic  leader,  had  opposed 
a  strength  and  spirit  to  Napoleon's  plans  that  had  astonished  even 
that  military  genius,  and  had  won  the  admiration  of  all  Europe. 
Following  TouFsaint's  downlall  France  had  lost  more  than  40.000 
soldiers  by  April  18C3.  During  that  winter,  with  its  disappoint- 
ments on  the  island  kingdom,  severe  v.-cather  had  locked  within 
Its  icy  embrace  the  armada  which  Prance  had  planned  to  send  to 
Am.erlca  for  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  territory  retroceded 
to  her  by  Spain  In  1800.  Over  the  prologue  to  the  fast-shifting 
scenes   that   soon   were   to   follow   there   impended   tlie   clouds   of 


another   European    war.     Napoleon    had    turned    against    colonial 
schemes. 

Livingston  In  despair  In  March  1803  had  written  to  Jefferson — 
"With  respect  to  negotiations  for  Louisiana,  I  think  nothing  will  be 
effected  here."  This  was  not  an  Indication  of  a  lack  of  industry  or 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  American  minister  Previous  to  the 
aforesaid  letter  to  Jefferson.  Madison,  our  Secretary  of  State,  had 
Informed  Livingston  of  Spain's  order  restoring  the  right  of  deposit 
at  New  Orleans.  (Plnckney  apparently  had  something  to  do  with 
his  accomplishment.)'  Spain  had  kept  this  fact  from  Prance,  nor 
did  Livingston  divulge  it  to  Talleyrand.  Thus  encouraged,  he  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  disparaging  Louisiana,  referring  to  It  as  "an 
Immense  wilderne.=s. '  seeking  to  underestimate  the  value  of  Prance's 
lately  acquired  bargain.  He  boldly  had  hinted  at  Jefferson's  Idea 
of  an  alliance  with  England,  but  his  suggestions  accounted  for  no 
noticeable  reactions  from  Napoleon  or  the  wily  Talleyrand.  It 
was  not  because  of  Livingston's  urgings  that  a  shrewd  scheme  wa*! 
developing  in  the  sentient  mind  of  the  first  consul.  But  It  was 
Livingston's  communication  of  April  8,  1803.  Informing  Prance  of 
Senator  Ross'  resolution  urging  the  Immediate  seizure  of  New 
Orleans,  which  broupht  forth  Napoleon's  scheme,  a  plan  not  so 
much  designed  to  aid  the  United  States  as  It  was  to  thwart  Eng- 
land. Napoleon  was  not  ignorant  of  the  potential  value  of  Louisi- 
ana to  the  United  States,  but  he  realized  that  they  formed  a  young 
and  struggling  nation,  whereas  England,  with  the  power  of  her 
great  navy  and  unlimited  means  of  transportation,  more  readily 
and  practicably  could  reduce  and  transform  a  generation's  poten- 
tialities into  a  decade  of  accomplishment.  On  April  10  he  sent  for 
two  of  his  ministers  and  forthwith  asked  their  opinions  on  the 
propo.sition  of  selling  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  Information 
of  this  proposal  filtered  through  court  channels  to  Napoleon's 
brothers.  Joseph  and  Luclen.  both  of  whom  at  once  commenced 
vigorously  to  oppo.^e  the  sale,  oddly  enough  prot(?stlng  that  It  would 
be  unconstitutional  for  France  to  sell  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  or  to  any  other  nation.  Prom  the  day  that  Napoleon 
had  asked  the  opinions  of  his  two  ministers,  events  movecl  with 
kaleidoscopic  rapidity  across  the  stage  of  the  drama  the  locale  of 
which  had  been  shifted  to  Paris. 

(What  was  the  scene  of  the  climatic  act  of  the  exalted  enter- 
prise? It  was  the  French  court,  displaying  a  magnificence  of 
setting  which  surpassed  In  splendor,  even  In  that  early  period  of 
the  consulate,  that  of  any  kingdom  In  Europe.  Striding  nervously 
back  and  forth,  a  short,  stocky  man  in  his  early  middle  years. 
speaking  his  lines  ciisply  but  in  modulated  tones,  dressed  In  a 
blue  broadcloth  coat,  with  cream  silk  waistcoat,  unbuttoned,  his 
white  covert  breeches  thrust  tightly  into  tall  sealskin  boct.s — the 
first  consul  of  France;  and  Prince  Charles  Maurice  dc  Perlcord 
Talleyrand,  the  crippled  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  leaning  easily 
upon  a  gold-headed  staff  much  like  the  crozler  that  supported  him 
when  he  was  a  prince  of  the  church — suave,  sentient,  scintillat- 
ing— glittering  in  rose  taffeta  coat,  pink  silk  waistcoat,  and  white 
silk  breeches,  with  enormous  silver  buckles  on  his  low-heeled  slip- 
pers; Murbois-Barbe.  in  mauve  velvet  coat  with  cloth  of  gold 
waistcoat  and  cream-colored  doeskin  breeches,  white  .silk  stockings, 
and  varnished  bootees — calm,  confident — speaking  slowly  and  de- 
liberately: Joseph  and  Luclen  Bonaparte  standing  anxiously  to  one 
Bide,  suspended  upon  the  words  of  their  brother;  Lord  Whitworth. 
tall,  erect,  stiff  In  offended  dignity,  resplendent  in  red  coat  em- 
blazoned with  the  orders  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  wearing  buff 
breeches  and  cream-colored  silk  stockings,  with  a  Jeweled  sword 
hung  from  a  gold  sash;  courtiers  in  flashing  regalia  in  the  back- 
ground; and  two  qulet-volced.  sombrely  dressed  cltiz<»ns  of  another 
youthful  republic  across  the  Atlantic,  their  E^xcellencles.  James 
Monroe,  of  Virginia,  and  Robert  Livingston,  of  New  York,  lately 
appointed  Ambassadors  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America!) 

On  April  11  Livingston  had  been  conversing  with  Talleyrand 
when  the  French  Minister,  without  premise,  suddenly  Inquired  the 
disposition  of  the  linlted  States  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the 
territory  retroceded  to  France  by  Spain.  In  his  own  words  Liv- 
ingston was  "startled."  He  was  quick  to  sense  the  fact  that  If  he 
were  cautious  he  mlt;ht  ascertain  from  the  adroit  Talleyrand  what 
the  inquiry  portended,  and  in  any  event  he  felt  that  he  might 
capitalize  on  the  M. Ulster's  suggestion  by  offering  a  lesser  con- 
sideration than  he  then  assumed  France  would  accept  for  the  vast 
territory.  "No,"  answered  Livingston,  "only  New  Orleans  and  the 
Florldas.  but  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Prance  to  add  the  coun- 
try above  the  Arkansas"  Talleyrand  correctly  considered  that  the 
territory  without  New  Orleans  would  be  of  limited  economic  or 
political  value  to  the  United  States.  Livingston  knew  this  to  be 
a  fact  as  well  as  did  Talltyrand,  but  he  was  without  authority  to 
negotiate  on  the  suggested  basis.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  the 
United  States  would  not  object  to  20,000,000  francs  (about  $3,862.- 
000)  provided  the  American  claims  (spoliation)  should  be  satisfied. 
(Livingston's  New  Enj^land  business  acumen  probably  dictated  that 
a  purchase  price  cculd  be  cleverly  raised,  but  not  sucxiessfully 
lowered.)  Talleyrand  had  not  Informed  Livingston  of  Napoleon's 
proposal,  but,  contrarlly,  had  stated  that  he  was  discussing  the  sale 
on  his  own  responsibility.     Livingston  countered  with  the  state- 


'The  royal  order  was  signed  by  the  Kln^  of  Spain  himself,  dated 
October  15,  1802.  and  directed  the  delivery  of  the  "Colony  of 
Louisiana  and  Its  dependencies  as  well  as  of  the  city  and  Island  of 
New  Orleans,  without  any  exception,  to  General  Victor  or  other 
officer  duly  authorized  by  that  Republic  (Prance)  to  take  charge 
of  the  said  delivery"  (Rives'  AbrldgmenU,  vol.  III). 
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ment  that  the  Ministers  declaration  was  pleaalng  to  him  person-  , 
al'v  for  the  reason  that  T^^hlle  the  United  States  did  not  wish  to 
eWge  m  a  conflict  with  Prance,  nevertheless  they  would  do  so  to  | 
proiwt  their  Interests  at  New  Orleans,  and  he  frank>y  added  that  , 
he  hoped  that  hostilities  already  had  commenced.  Talleyrand  lor 
once  had  been  disconcerted,  according  to  Uvingston.  but  he  de-  ! 
chned  to  commit  hlmseif  more  definitely  on  the  sale  proposition. 

Monroe   arrived   in   Paris  on   the    12th  of   April     the   day   after 
Talieyrands   amazing  suggestion   to  Livingston.     Hardly   had    the    | 
two  American  Ministers  examined  Mctdlsons  instructions  and  had 
realized  the  financial  limitation  which  Congress  had  placed  upon    j 
President  Jefferson  and  their  negotiations,  when  Marbnls  suddenly 
informed    Uvingston    that    the    terms    of    the    First    Consul    were 
ICO  000  000   francs    ($19,300,000).   and   a   release   of   the   epoliation    ] 
claims.     Uvingston  and  Marbols  dickered   from  day  to  day,  with 
Mf;nroe   in   the   offlnq   privately   counseling  Livingston   to   counter 
with  a  lesser  pi  ice:  and  Marbois  finally  offered  to  submit  the  propo- 
sition U)  Napoleon  on  the  basis  of  60.000.000  francs  plus  the  spolia- 
tion claims  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  that  sum. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  either  the  limit  of  $2,000,000  or  the 
limitation  that  this  sum  should  be  devoted  to  purchasing  "terri- 
tory on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Mississippi  and  eastward  thereof. 
If  practicable."  then  was  troubling  the  official  f<r  private  con- 
sciences of  our  ministers.  They  had  been  dealt  face  hands  in  the 
very  flr^t  round  of  the  great  diplomatic  game,  and  with  the  glitter- 
ing stake  in  front  of  them,  thty  played  their  cards  "close  to  their 
waistcoats."  praying  to  receive  official  absolution  and  the  Nation's 
blessing  ufKin  returning  to  their  native  land  with  the  award  safely 
tucked  away,  hoping  that  Jefferson,  the  Conc^ress,  and  the  people 
would  consider  first  the  value  of  their  wlnnins^s  and  regard  second 
their  boldness  in  playing  the  game  It  Is  enouch  here  to  state 
that  the  play  terminated  at  an  earlier  time  than  the  two  visitors 
to  the  French  gaming  table  ever  thought  would  occur,  and  the 
final  cash-in  was  the  whole  of  the  retroceded  territory  and  the 
liquidation  of  the  sp<jliation  claims  for  and  in  consideration  of 
an  agreement  to  pay  a  paltry  $15,450,000  of  money  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  Tallc>Tand.  Monroe,  and  Livingston  as 
of  April  30.  1803.  (Actually  it  was  signed  on  May  2.  Why  it  was 
antedated  does  net  .ippear  clear  from  any  records  at  our  commnnd  ) 
The  following  significant  "conventions"  or  articles  were  the  causae 
belli  of  the  political  controversies  which  so  vigorously  engaged  the 
Congress  and  entertained  the  American  people  In  the  following 
•utumn: 

"Whereas  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
St.  Ildefonso  the  9th  Vandemlalre.  an  9  (1st  October  1800),  between 
the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic  and  His  Catholic  Majesty. 
it  was  agreed  as  follows: 

"His  Catholic  MaJt'Sty  promi.ses  and  engages,  on  his  part,  to  cede 
to  the  French  Republic.  6  months  after  the  full  and  entire  execu- 
tion of  the  conditions  and  stipulations  therein  relative  to  his 
Royal  Hfghness  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  colony  or  province  of 
Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  and  that  It  had  when  Prance  possessed  it:  and  such  as 
It  should  be  after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  Into  between 
Spain  and  other  States. 

"And  whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  and  particularly  of  the 
third  article,  the  French  Republic  has  an  incontestable  title  to  the 
^domain  and  to  the  possession  of  the  said  terrltorv,  the  First  Consul 
of  the  French  Republic,  desiring  to  give  to  the  United  States  a 
strong  proof  of  his  friendship,  doth  hereby  cede  to  the  said  United 
States,  In  the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  forever  and  in  full  sov- 
ereignty, the  said  territory,  with  all  its  rights  and  appurtenances, 
as  fully  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been  acquired  by  the 
French  Republic  in  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty  concluded 
with  HLs  Catholic  Majesty." 

The  third  article  of  the  compact  is  Important: 
"The  Inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  admitted,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantaj^es.  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  In  the  meantime  they  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the 
religion  they  profess." 

(The  "convention  of  Incorporation"  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  the  particular  provi- 
sion which  had  plagued  Jefferson,  prompting  his  doubt.s  that  the 
lr;corporation  into  the  Union  legally  could  be  consummated  without 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This  covenant,  together  with 
the  question  of  France's  title,  and  whether  thereby  the  United 
States  would  be  vested  with  valid  title,  was  the  subject  of  the 
discussions  and  debates  In  Conrress  that  followed  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  in  October  1803.^    There  Is  no  certainty  as  to  the 


•Jeffenwn  Informed  Congress  that  "By  the  Treaty  of  Ildefonso, 
of  the  1st  of  October.  1800.  His  Catholic  Majesty  promises  and 
engages  on  his  part  to  cede  back  to  the  French  Republic.  6  months 
after  the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the  conditions  and  stipula- 
tions therein  contained."  relative  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  "th" 
colonv  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  that  it 
actually  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  that  it  had  when  France  pos- 
sessed it,  and  such  as  it  ought  to  be  after  the  treaties  subse- 
quently entered  Into  between  Spam  and  other  States  " — slightly 
dissimilar  language  from  the  quotation  of  the  article  of  the  treaty 
contained  in  thu  manuscript. 

Senator  Jactson  (Georgia)  said,  'The  Treaty  of  St.  Ddefon.'o 
was  the  ground  work  of   the  cetisiou  and  whatever  might  have 


authorship  of  article  3.  supra,  but  Monroe  is  charecd  or  credited 
with  its  sponsorship,  depending  on  the  point  of  view.  It  was  this 
seirsame  question  of  title  in  America  that  was  debated  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  for  vears  following  the  sale  of  Louisiana.  It  arose 
again  at  Ghent  in  August  1814.  It  motivated  the  ejcprdltion  which 
England  dispatched  from  Nigril  Bay.  Jamaica,  in  October  1814  to 
"reduce  the  Crown  Colonv  of  Louisiana."  It.  indeed,  was  the 
"damned  spot  that  would  not  out"  until  washday  at  New  Orleans 
on  January  8.  1815.) 

Observe  the  felicitous  phrase  In  the  second  "whereas"  of  the 
treaty  that  the  First  Con.«ul  used— "desiring  to  give  to  the  United 
States  a  strong  proof  of  his  friendship,  doth  hereby  cede  to  the 
United  States  •  •  •."  In  the  light  of  his  later  nonchalant 
remark  that  he  would  receive  "sixty  million  |  francs  |  for  an  occu- 
pation that  will  not  perhaps  last  a  day.'  one  now  may  wonder 
If  the  renowned  head  cf  the  French  Republic  weren't  congratu- 
lating himself  upon  his  profit  from  a  transaction  Into  which  he 
never  had  Invested  a  sou.  May  we  not  appraise  his  contempt>rary 
remark  upon  beln?  Informed  of  the  signing  of  the  compact  as 
mere  accurately  manifesting  the  true  sentiments  which  had  moti- 
vated him  when  he  exclaimed  "I  have  Just  given  England  a  marl- 
time  rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  lower  her  pride." 

Indeed,  "a  warning  presage  of  the  coming  storm" — the  War  of 
1812  in  which  the  American  Navy  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world  in  its  victories  over  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  "Sooner," 
doubtless,  than  the  First  Consul  had  presumed.  How  precise  a 
prediction  "later  "  when  within  a  fourth  of  a  century.  American 
argosies  were   txittom.ng  three-fourths  of  the  worlds  cargoes. 

Upon  learning  of  the  compact,  Spain  indlpnantly  had  protested 
against  the  sale  to  Secretary  Madison,  setting  forth  France's 
promise  not  to  alienate  Louisiana,  not  omitting  the  Republic's 
failure  to  fulfill  the  stipulation  in  the  San  Ildefonso  Treaty  whereby 
the  Prince  of  Parma  was  to  have  .secured  his  little  kingdom.} 
Charles  Plnckney,  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  had  been  worried  by 
the  brief  declaration  of  Cevallo,  Spain's  Privy  Councillor,  that 
"His  Majesty's  system  did  not  permit  him  to  dispose  of  any  por- 
tion of  hLs  estates."  (He  referred  to  territory  west  of  the  Missis-' 
sippl.)  Thereupon,  Plnckney  had  been  adjured  to  address  his 
communications  to  the  French  nation.  Too  late.  America  had 
as-'-umed  a  role  of  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  traversing  with  the 
claim  that  Spain  had  been  guilty  of  laches.  Spain  long  had  been 
in  the  tightening  grip  of  France,  too  exhausted  then  to  protest^ 
irrespective  of  any  legalistic  considerations  or  moral  prerogatives. 

She  salved  her  wounds  with  "the  applause  cf  the  French  Gov- 
ernment." Her  once  invincible  armada  then  was  too  meager  to 
oppase  or  combat  even  the  youthful  republic  across  the  ocean. 
King  Carlos  and  Don  Cevallo  had  been  unskilled  opponents  in  the 
devious  game  of  diplomacy  dealt  at  the  hands  of  the  Little  Corsicanj 
and  the  ex-blshop  of  Autun. 

Although  there  was  doubt  in  the  American  ministers'  minds  of 
the  exact  physical  boundaries  of  the  "Immense  wilderness,"  *  to  use 
Livingston's  description  of  Louisiana  to  Talleyrand,  let  us  return 
to  young  America  with  the  words  of  Uvingston  uttered  upon  his 
signing  of  the  treaty : 

"We  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest  day  of  our  lives. 
From  this  day  the  United  States  take  their  place  among  the  powers 
of  the  first  rank:  the  English  lose  all  exclusive  influence  in  the  af-, 
fairs  of  America." 

News  of  the  purchase  of  the  Loviisiana  Territory  reached  our 
shores  in  June  1803.  There  was  a  spontaneous  acclaim  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  Jefferson  was  eulogized  in  words  comparable 
to  laudations  of  Washington,  and  the  Congress  was  praised  in 
written  and  spoken  addresses.  That  which  Jefferson  "had  done  by 
stealth  arose  to  make  him  famous."     But  Jefferson  was  a  modest 


been  the  terms  to  be  performed  by  France,  the  King  of  Spain's 
proclamation  and  orders  (15th  of  October,  1802)  having  declared 
to  all  the  world  that  they  were  complied  with."  (Rives'  Abridg- 
ments  ) 

*  Boundaries  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  as  contained  In  a 
paper  communicated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Congrecs: 

"The  precise  boundaries  of  Loui.<»iana.  westward  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, though  very  extensive,  are  at  present  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  Data  are  equally  wanting  to  assign  with  precision  its 
northern  extent.  Prom  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  It  is  bounded 
eastwardly  by  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  that  river,  to  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  latitude:  thence.  It  Ls  asserted,  upon  very 
strong  grounds,  that  according  to  its  limits  when  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  France,  it  stretches  to  the  east  as  far.  at  U  ci.^t.  as  the 
river  Perdido.  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  eastward  of 
the  river  Mo'oile. 

"It  may  be  consistent  with  the  view  of  these  note^  to  remark 
that  Louisiana,  including  the  Mobile  settlements,  was  discovered 
and  peopled  by  the  French,  whose  monarchs  made  several  grants 
of  its  trade,  in  particular  to  Mr.  Crozat.  in  1712.  and  some  years 
afterward,  with  his  acquiescence,  to  the  well-known  company 
projected  by  Mr.  Law.  This  company  was  relinquished  in  the 
year  1731.  By  a  secret  convention,  on  the  3d  November  1762 
the  French  Government  ceded  so  much  of  the  province  as  lies 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  Island  of  New  Orleans,  to 
Spain:  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  which  followed  in  1763.  the 
whole  territory  of  Prance  and  Spain,  eastward  of  the  middle  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  the  Iberville,  thence  through  the  middle  of 
that  river  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartraln  to  the  sea. 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Spain  having  conquered  the  Floridas 
from  Great  Britain,  during  our  Revolutionary  War,  they  were  con- 
flrmea  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1784 "  (Rives'  Abridgments) . 
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man,  of  philosophic  intellect  and  conscientious  mind.  He  was  a 
capable  lawyer,  well  versed  in  the  history  of  government.  He  had 
occupied  every  Federal  position  of  prominence  within  the  gift  of 
Virginia.  He  had  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
was  author  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  had  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, a  Minister  to  France,  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington. 
■Vice  President  under  Adams,  and  was  at  that  time  the  first  Re- 
publican (then  so-called)   President  of  the  youthful  Nation. 

His  first  inaugural  address  is  a  lofty  exposition  of  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  our  Republic.  He  accepted  the  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate  with  "a  sincere  consciotisness  that  the  task  is  above  my 
talents."  He  approached  it  "with  those  anxious  and  awful  pre- 
sentiments which  the  greatness  of  the  charge  and  the  weakness  of 
my  powers  so  Justly  inspire."  He  expressed  full  sentiments  of 
appreciation  of  his  official  responsibility,  looked  with  encouragement 
to  the  cooperation  of  the  Congrt  ss.  frankly  acknowledging  that  his 
administration  was  embarking  "amidst  the  conflicting  elements  cf 
a  troubled  world."" 

Previous  to  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  even  a  part  of 
the  Louisiana  province  Jefferson  had  been  more  than  a  "strict  con- 
structionist" of  the  Constitution.  He  had  tjeen  a  narrow  construc- 
tionist— at  least  he  was  close  visioned  on  the  subject.  In  1798.  in 
a  letter  to  Senator  Nicholas  he  said,  "I  consider  that  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  are  now  precL^ely  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  17ai:  that 
the  Constitution  expressly  declares  Itself  to  be  made  for  the  United 
States.  (He  referred  to  the  treaty  with  England.)  I  cannot  help 
believing  the  intention  was  to  permit  Congress  to  admit  into  the 
Union  new  States  which  should  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  for 
which,  and  under  whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then  act- 
ing. •  •  •  I  had  rather  a.sk  an  enlargement  of  power  from  the 
Nation  •  •  •  than  assume  it  by  a  construction."  He  doubtless 
meant  that  rather  than  construe  the  Constitution  too  broadly, 
proper  amendments  should  be  voted  by  the  States. 

The  foregoing  portrays  Jefferson's  deliberate  conception  of  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution.  His  private  correspondence  in  the 
summer  of  1803,  after  the  agreement  between  our  ministers  and 
France  in  April,  strongly  indicates  that  he  was  confused  in  his 
own  mind  not  so  much  on  the  question  of  our  right  to  acquire  by 
purchase  the  whole  of  Louisiana  Territory,  but  whether  the  Terri- 
tory could  be  "incorpcrated"  Into  the  Union  without  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  (The  agreement  at  Paris  specifically 
had  provided  that  "the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be 
Incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States")  He  had  been  in 
correspondence  velth  a  few  confidants — Gallatin.  Nicholas,  Ran- 
dolph, and  Breckenridge.  These  supporters  argued  that  if  we  had 
the  right  under -the  Constitution  to  acquire  the  territory,  by  the 
same  token  we  had  the  right  to  legalize  the  citizenship  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana.  He  did  not  acquiesce  fully  in  the  opin- 
ions of  his  advisers.  He  doubted  so  much  the  right  to  "incor- 
porate" into  the  Union  the  Territory  whose  inhabitants  were  to 
have  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  he  himself 
proceeded  quietly  to  prepare  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  scheduled  to  meet  In  the  following 
December.  As  evidence  of  the  doubts  that  continued  to  disturb 
Jefferson,  witness  this  remarkable  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Senator 
Breckenridge:  ^  ,^, 

"The  Constitution  had  made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign 
territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations  into  our  Union. 
The  Executive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  which  so  much 
advances  the  good  of  this  country,  had  done  an  act  beyond  the 
Constitution."  ,  ^,     ^ 

He  leavened  his  constitutional  bread  by  this  political  ingredient: 
"The  Legislature  (Congress),  in  casting  behind  them  meta- 
physical subtleties,  and  risking  themselves  like  faithful  servants, 
must  ratify  and  pay  for  it.  and  throw  themselves  on  their  country 
fcr  doing  unauthorized  what  we  know  they  would  have  done  for 
themselves  had  they  been  In  a  sittiation  to  do  it.  But  we  shall  not 
be  disavowed  by  the  Nation,  and  this  act  of  Indemnity  wUl  con- 
firm and  not  weaken  the  Constitution  by  more  strongly  marking 
out  its  lines."  .  . 

Jefferson  might  have  continued  to  wander  in  his  sphere  of 
esoteric  ether  awaiting  the  regular  convention  of  Congress  in 
December,  then  to  permit  the  Representatives  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems pursuant  to  thch-  interpretations,  but  for  the  shock  of  an 
urgent  letter  received  irom  Uvingston.  which  conveyed  the  alarm- 
ing suggestion  that  France  might  avail  of  any  hesitancy  on  our 
part  in  ratification  as  an  excuse  to  escape  fulfillment  cf  the  treaty. 
This  brought  the  President  down  to  terra  firma.  Jefferson,  the 
pragmatic  political  philosopher,  at  once  became  Jefferson,  the 
practical  politician.  He  addressed  one  of  his  confidants  thus:  "I 
Infer  that  the  less  we  say  about  constitutional  difficulties  re- 
specting LcuLslana  the  better,  and  what  Is  necessary  for  stir- 
mounting  them  must  be  done  sub  silentio." 

Jefferson  called  the  Congress  In  convention  on  October  17,  1803. 
His  special  message  in  which  he  transmitted  certain  "instruments 
bearing  date  the  30th  of  April  last."  meaning  the  treaty  at  Paris, 
contains  the  followlnf^  interesting  statement: 

"Propositions  had  therefore  been  authorized  for  obtaining  on 
fair  commissions,  the  sovereignty  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  other 
possessions  In  that  quarter,  interesting  to  our  quiet,  to  such  an 
extent  as  was  deemed  practicable:  and  the  provisional  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000,000,  to  be  applied  and  accotinted  fcr  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  intended  as  part  of  the  price  was 
considered  as  conveying  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  the  acquisi- 
tion proposed.  When  these  [  Instrimients )  shall  have  received  the 
constitutional  sanction  of  the  Senate,  they  will,  without  delay, 
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be  communicated  to  the  Representatives  for  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  as  to  those  conditions  which  are  within  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  In  C:ongress."' 

Appropriately  adroit. 

Note  the  phrase  that  the  "provisional  appropriation"  was  Intended 
as  "part  of  the  price"  to  be  paid  for  the  territory,  and  that  "it  was 
considered  as  conveying  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  the  acquisition." 
Mr.  Jefferson  tactftUly  had  informed  Congress  that  he  had  done 
what  he  thought  they  would  have  done  with  respect  to  Louisiana. 
(He  had  been  empowered  to  expend  $2,000,000.  Uvingston  and 
Monroe  had  obligated  us  to  spend  $15,000,000.)  He  courteously  had 
deposited  the  treaty  upon  the  lap  of  the  political  gods.  The  "cer- 
tain conditions"  in  the  treaty  to  which  he  referred  meant  nothing 
more  than  that  an  appropriation  v  ould  be  required  to  carry  the 
covenant  into  effect:  and  Inasmucl.  as  an  appropriation  must  orig- 
inate in  the  House,  he  consigned  that  part  of  the  treaty  to  that 
body  for  the  "exercise  of  their  functions,"  We  are  reminded  of  his 
letter  to  Breckenridge,  In  which  he  said  "the  Legislature  (Con- 
gress), risking  themselves  like  faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and 
pay  for  it.  and  throw  themselves  on  their  country  •  •  •."  In 
other  words,  "take  it  or  leave  it — and  may  Heaven  support  you  In 
either  course." 

The  treaty  was  ratified  in  the  Senate  previous  to  October  21.  On 
the  25th  that  body  passed  an  act  authorizing  and  empowering  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,'  On  November  2  the  Senate  had  before  It  a 
bill  authorizing  the  -creation  of  a  stock  to  the  amount  of  $11,250.- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  convention  of  the 
30th  of  April  1803  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
French  Republic,  and  making  provision  for  payment  of  the  same." 
It  passed  that  body  the  next  day.  26  to  5.  The  Massachusetts.  Dela- 
ware, and  Connecticut  Senators  voted  against  it. 

Although  the  treaty  had  received  ratification  by  the  Senate  ap- 
parently with  dispatch,  the  so-called  stock  bill  which  had  been 
debated  for  several  days  caused  varied  repercussions  among  several 
Members.  Tlie  two  principal  arguments  advanced  against  passage 
of  the  bill  really  were  arguments  which  more  properly  should  have 
been  directed  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  First,  there 
was  the  claim  that  the  United  States  could  not  constitutionally 
acquire  the  territory:  second,  that  the  treaty  stipulated  for  the 
admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union,  and  the  "incorporation 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof  as  citizens  of  the  United  States":  and 
springing  from  these  discussions  was  the  belief  that  France  could 
not  convey  a  valid  title  to  the  territory  because  she  had  not  ful- 
filled her  covenants  with  Spain  as  stipulated  in  the  San  Ildefonso 
Treaty  of  October  1  1800,  Doubt  was  expressed  by  some  Senators 
that  Spain  would  issue  an  order  or  direction  to  her  Governor  Gen- 
eral at  New  Orleans  recognizing  France's  ownership,  (France  never 
had  taken  actual  physical  possession  of  the  territory  )  Fear  was 
expressed  that  t)cfore  the  matter  could  be  terminated  by  our  legal 
possession  of  the  province,  we  would  be  at  war  with  Spain  or 
France  or  in  conflict  with  both  of  those  nations. 

Senator  White,  of  Dela\vare.  was  vociferous  in  his  arguments 
that  Spain  considered  herself  injured  by  the  treaty,  and  that  she 
would  use  force  to  prevent  otir  occupation  of  the  territory;   that 


'  Tlie  bin  thus  passed  was  In  these  words : 

"Tliat  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  take  possession  of  and  occupy  the  territories  ceded 
by  France  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris 
on  the  13th  day  of  April  last,  between  the  two  nations,  and  that 
he  may  for  that  purpose,  and  In  order  to  maintain  in  the  said 
territories  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  employ  any  part  of 
the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  force  authorized 
by  an  act  passed  the  3d  day  of  March  last,  entitled  'An  act  direct- 
ing a  detachment  from  the  militia  of  the  United  States  and  for 
erecting  certain  arsenals,'  which  he  may  deem  necessary;  and  so 
much  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  said  act  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  hereby  appropriated  fcr  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act 
into  effect:  to  be  applied  tmder  the  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  until  the  expiration  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  unless  provision  for  temporary 
government  of  the  6£id  territories  be  sooner  made  by  Congress,  all 
the  military,  civil,  and  Judicial  powers  exercised  by  the  officers  of 
the  existing  government  of  the  same,  shall  be  vested  in  such 
person  and  persons,  and  shall  be  exercised  In  such  manner,  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  for  maintaining 
and  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion." 

Prom  the  terms  of  this  act.  and  especially  of  the  second  section. 
It  Is  seen  that  the  Spanish  system  of  government  was  continued 
In  the  ceded  territory  after  it  became  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  military,  the  civil,  and  Judicial  powers  of  the 
Spanish  intendants  (for  Prance  never  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try except  to  deliver  it  to  the  United  States)  were  transferred  by 
law  to  such  persons  as  the  President  should  appoint.  The  powers 
of  the  Spanish  Intendants.  as  all  know,  were  an  emanation  of  the 
despotic  power  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  wholly  incompatible 
with  our  Constitution — a  very  clear  declaration  of  Congress  that 
the  (Constitution  did  not  extend  to  the  territory,  and  that  its  in- 
habitants could  claim  no  rights  under  it;  and  thLs  declaration 
was  in  consonance  with  all  the  previous  acts  for  the  government  of 
territories,  all  of  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution. 
(£Uves'  Abridgements.) 
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Prance  had  broken  faith  with  Spain,  and  therefore  Spain  was 
absolved  from  covenants  of  the  agreement,  especially  France's 
promise  never  to  iran.-^fer  Louisiana  into  other  hands.  He  urged  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  ••incorporation" 
cf  Louisiana  into  the  Union  as  a  form  of  "•national  bluffing"  of 
both  Spam  and  FYance.  He  emphatically  asseverated  that  even 
should  Louisiana  be  incorporated  into  the  Union.  It  would  be  "the 
greatest  curse  that  could  befall  us."  He  further  argued  that  the 
settlement  of  the  vast  re;;ion  west  of  the  Misslss.ppi  would  be 
'•productive  of  Innumerable  evils,  and  highly  injurious  and  danger- 
ous to  the  United  States." 

His  capping  argument  was  that  "even  supposing  that  this 
extent  of  territory  was  a  desirable  acquisition.  $15,000,000  was 
a  most  enormous  sum  to  give."  This  philippic  in  the  lipht  cf  tne 
price  having  been  4  cents  per  acre.  S?nalor  Adams  limited  his 
rtmarks  to  the  behof  that  an  amendment  was  necesrary.  Scnat'T 
Wells.  Whites  colleague,  was  fearful  of  the  title  that  we  were 
taking;  and  he  was  opposed  to  granting  to  the  President  the  right 
to  take  possesi-ion  without  indisputable  advance  proof  that  Franco 
could  deliver  to  us  "a  fair  and  effectual  possession  of  the  ceded 
territory. ■■  He  urged  that  the  Scnrte  withdraw  and  retain  the 
powers  which  the  bill,  passed  October  26.  already  had  ves*ed  in 
the  President. 

Senator  Pickering  of  Ma.ssachusetts  argued  that  the  treaty  con- 
travened cur  Con-stituticn  and  contained  provisions  that  trans- 
cended the  powers  which  the  Ccn-^titutlon  vested  in  the  PrMidcnt 
^and  the  Senate.  He  expressed  the  beliei  th'it  the  limited  powers 
of  our  Cfovernment  would  not  permit  us  legally  to  receive  our 
latest  acquisition. 

Senator  TYacv  cf  Connecticut  tracked  Pickering's  argument,  add- 
ing that  the  President  and  the  Senate  "have  not  the  power  <.f 
thus  obtruding  Leu  s:ana  upon  us"  Oljserve  the  word  •'obtrude". 
The  word  "\;s  '  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Coiuit-cticut  Se.ir.tor 
seems  to  have  been  conflned  to  Delaware.  Connecticut,  and 
Mx-.sachusetts.  since  those  were  the  only  States  whose  Senators 
voted  against   the  measure  under  discussion. 

Senalcr  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  at  least  was  practical  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  measures  before  the  Senate.     He  said: 

•Last  session  we  were  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
immediate  possession  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans  in  the  face  of 
two  nations,  and  now  we  entertain  doubts  if  we  can  combat  the 
weakest  of  those  powers;  and  we  are  further  told  we  are  going  to 
sacrifice  the  immense  sum  of  $15,000,000.  and  have  to  go  to  war 
with  Spain  for  the  country  afterward:  when,  last  session,  war  was 
to 'take  place  at  all  events,  and  no  costs  were  equal  to  the  object. 
Gentlemen  seem  t<i  be  displeased,  because  we  have  pr(x:ured  it 
(Louisiana)  peaceably,  and  at  probably  10  times  less  expense  than 
It  would  have  cost  us  had  we  taken  forcible  possecsion  of  New 
Orleans  alone,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  would  have  involved  us  In  a 
war  which  would  have  saddled  us  with  a  debt  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  millions,  and  perhaps  have  lost  New  Orleans,  and  the 
light  of  deposit,  after  all." 

Senator  Nicholas,  of  Virginia,  the  recipient  of  Jefferson's  close- 
visloned  letter  in  1798.  supra,  laconically  remarked  that  the  diversi- 
fied discussions  had  convinced  him  of  one  fact,  at  least:  "Of  one 
thing  I  am  confldcnt.'  he  said,  •"that  if  thcv  (Prance)  have  the 
distrust  of  us  which  some  gentlemen  have  this  day  expressed  of 
them,  the  country  will  not  be  delivered  to  the  agents  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  this  bill  be  rejected  " 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  considering  the  "certain 
ccndttlcns"  of  the  trecty.  and  in  the  "exercise  of  their  functions." 
to  which  Mr  Jefferson  briefly  had  alluded  in  his  message  of 
October  17.  Mr.  Griswold.  of  previous  mention  herein,  arose  to 
cfier  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  lay  before  the  House 
a  certified  copy  of  the  treaty,  together  with  all  related  papers, 
diplomatic  correspon.dence.  et  cete:a  et  ad  infinitum.  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  the  valiant  administration  "whip."  promptly  op- 
posed the  res<j!ution.  and  after  various  proposed  amendments.  It 
was  lest  by  two  votes.  The  bill  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  csme  up  for  final  consideration  on  October  25.  The 
ever-critical  Griswold  was  up  with  it.  demanding  more  data,  more 
proof,  and  decisive  deteat  ot  the  bill.  The  reliable  Randolph 
seems  to  have  hf>d  his  supporters  well  organized  for  on  final  vote 
on  October  27.  the  bill  pas-ed  90  to  25.  The  next  day  the  bill 
authorizing  and  empowering  Jefferson  to  take  poesession  of  the 
L<.uislana  Territory  came  up  for  final  vote,  and  It  passed  the 
House  89  to  23. 

Thus  terminated  the  proceedings  In  the  Congress  which  had 
ratified  the  treaty,  created  mea;is  whereby  the  •certain  conditions" 
of  the  document  could  be  carried  into  effect,  and  author'zed  and 
empowered  Jefferson  to  take  possession  of  Louisiana.  Except  for 
a  later  act  whereby  the  territory  was  erected  Into  two  territories 
and  providing  for  the  temporary  government  thereof,  there  was 
no  further  legislation  respecting  Louisiana  In  either  branch  of  the 
Con.f^ress.  (With  this  act  we  are  not  concerned  here.  It  ad- 
dressed Itself  solely  to  the  administration  of  the  territory  after 
acquisition  and  formal  pcsresslon.) 

The  final  act  of  the  epochal  drama  was  simple  and  brief.  On 
November  30,  1803.  the  Spanish  officials  and  the  French  prefect,  the 
clergy,  together  with  the  civil  authorities  and  a  few  Army  and  Navy 
ofllcers.  appeared  in  the  Cabildo  at  New  Orleans  and  the  Province 
of  Louisiana  formally  was  yielded  to  the  French  Republic.  There- 
after, on  Thursday.  December  20.  1803.  the  formal  possession  by  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  vast  and  Inestimable  territory 
occurred,  attended  by  ceremonies  all  the  more  dramatic  by  virtue 
of  their  simplicity  Tlie  American  commissioners.  Governor  Clai- 
borne, and  Oeueral  WiUcinaon,  and  the  United  States  troops  properly 


were  saluted  when  they  entered  the  city.  There  was  the  customary 
examination  of  credentials  of  appointment,  the  treaty  was  read 
aloud,  and  the  prefect  of  the  Republic  of  France  personally  de- 
livered to  Governor  Claiborne  symbolic  keys  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Claiborne  then  made  an  address  to  the  populace  which 
had  a.ssembled  in  the  Place  do  Arms,  now  known  as  Jackson  Square. 
The  flag  of  the  Republic  cf  France  was  lowered  in  silence  to  a  half- 
way point  of  the  halyards,  where  It  was  met  by  the  emblem  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  the  flags  of  the  two  greatest  republics  on 
earth  waved  side  by  side,  the  crowd  shouted  huzzas  and  there  was 
a  military  salute.  The  French  possession — It  never  was  an  occupa- 
tion— of  Louisiana  had  covered  the  brief  space  of  20  days.  Thus, 
upon  this  simple  but  impressive  scene  was  ended  France's  dream  of 
a  colcnial  empire  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi! 

The  epilogue  to  the  exalted  enterprise,  the  final  curtain  of  which 
had  descended  upon  the  s;mple  scene  at  New  Orleans  on  the  20th 
of  December  1803.  properly  has  been  preserved  to  us  In  the  modest 
words  of  the  leading  character  of  the  dramatis  personnae,  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Here  Is  the  last  parn^rrap^  of  the  President's  brief  message  to 
Congress,  dated  January  16.  :'804: 

"On  this  Important  acquisition,  so  favorable  to  the  Immediate 
Interests  of  our  western  citizens,  so  auspicious  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Nation  In  general,  which  adds  to  cur  country  terri- 
tories so  extensive  and  fertile  and  to  our  citizens  new  brethren  to 
partake  of  the  blessings  cf  freedom  and  self-government.  I  offer  to 
Confess  and  our  country  my  sincere  congratulations." 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  18) ,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE,  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  LA  FXDLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Nye]  has  contributed  to  the  July 
number  of  Investor  America  a  notable  article  on  neutrality, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Investor  America  for  July  1939) 

NEUTRALmr   SMOKE  SCREENS 

(By  Gerald  P.  Nye.  United  States  Senator  from  North  Dakota) 

'•The  Neutrality  Act  is  working  to  the  advantage  of  the  aggressor 
nations  and  is  therefore  not  neutrality." 

"The  Neutrality  Act  has  taken  from  the  Executive  powers  which 
cripple  otir  country  in  its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  act  should 
be  repealed  or  so  altered  as  to  give  the  President  a  more  free  hand 
In  the  International  field." 

"There  niight  arise  a  condition  in  Europe  that  would  directly 
challenge  the  United  States.  The  Neutrality  Act  should  be  changed 
so  as  to  p)ermit  the  President  to  move  quickly  when  such  a  challenge 
does  arise." 

The  foregoing  are  stock  phrases  which  have  been  presented  again 
and  aga'n  by  those  who  would  change  or  repeal  the  law  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Neutrality  Act.  The  arguments  are  without  firm 
foundation,  yet  they  serve  as  a  smoke  screen  to  many  Americans 
who  have  lost  sight  of  the  single  purpose  of  the  law  In  question. 

The  truth  Is  that  on  the  part  of  the  administration  there  is  will 
to  blind  the  people  to  the  real  purposes  of  the  changes  in  the  law 
which  the  administration  Is  urging.  In  a  word,  that  purpose  is 
to  win  from  Congress  a  grant  of  additional  power  to  the  Elxecutive — 
power  that  was  never  constitutionally  his — power  and  chance  to 
conduct  a  reck'ess  course  which  might  easily  lead  our  country  into 
other  people's  wars. 

Anyone  who  is  willing  to  face  the  conpequences,  and  who  wants 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  waving  a  big  stick  in  this 
world  of  trigger-fingering,  bluffing,  and  blustering,  should  by  all 
means  stand  in  support  of  the  changes  now  proposed  in  the 
neutrality  law. 

Let  us,  before  we  move  to  any  further  consideration,  consider 
the  purpose  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  The  law  ought  never  to  have 
been  called  that.  Its  real  purpose  was  never  the  accomplishment 
of  a  strict  neutrality.  Strict  neutrality  is  not  attainable.  Any  law 
we  might  make  with  respect  to  a  war  In  which  other  nations  may 
engage  Is  bound  to  favor  one  side  or  the  other  In  some  degree. 

I  think  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  the  single  purpose,  certainly 
the  primary  purpose,  of  the  Neutrality  Act  was  that  of  helping 
our  own  country  to  keep  out  of  other  people's  wars.  It  was 
founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  ease  with  which  commercial 


relations,  especially  trade  in  munitions,  with  nations  at  war  could 
drag  us  Into  compromises  and  finally- Into  war.  The  law  was 
Intended  to  destroy  In  part  such  satisfying  of  the  American  appe- 
tite for  the  profit  available  from  other  people's  wars  as  might 
prevent  the  development  of  taste  of  profit  to  a  point  where  profit 
would  outweigh  a  desire  for  peace  for  our  country.  This  desirable 
end  Is  attainable  to  whatever  extent  we  may  write  off  the  possi- 
bility of  a  war  boom  at  the  expense  of  nations  engaged  In  spilling 
each  other's  blood. 

The  Neutrality  Act  forbids  loans  and  credits  to  nations  at  war.  It 
forbids  the  exportation  of  American  munitions  and  Implements  of 
war  to  nations  at  war,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  law  originally 
forbid  the  exportation  of  all  goods  other  than  munitions  and 
Implements  of  war  except  as  the  warring  nations  paid  cash  for  what 
they  bought  and  carried  the  goods  away  in  their  own  ships  and 
without  Jeopardizing  American  ships.  But  this  so-called  cash-and- 
carry  clause  expired  in  May.  It  should  be  reenacted.  with  such  minor 
Changes  in  It  as  will  leave  less  dangerous  discretion  with  a  President 
who  might  desire  to  favor  one  side  engaged  in  war. 

Now  the  forces  led  and  encouraged  by  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion come  forward  with  a  proposal  to  substitute  for  the  entire 
Neutrality  Act  a  so-called  Neutrality  Art  that  is  far  less  neutral 
than  the  existing  law  and  which  invites  dangers  for  the  United 
States  which  the  existing  law  has  made  impossible.  It  proposes  to 
put  all  commodities,  including  munitions  and  impl^ents  of  war, 
on  a  cash-and-carry  basis,  and  It  proposes  certain  powers  and  dis- 
cretions to  rest  with  the  President  that  might  easily  be  used  to 
accomplish  the  creation  of  circumstances  which  would  ultimately 
leave  a  Congress  with  no  alternative  othe^  than  that  of  declaring 
war  to  save  the  face  of  the  President  and  perchance  the  face  of  the 
Nation. 

First  of  all  it  should  be  observed  that  placing  all  commodities, 
Including  munitions,  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  Is  at  once  a  handi- 
cap for  the  smaller  nations  and  a  distinct  advantage  for  those 
nations  which  are  in  control  of  the  seas  in  time  of  war.  At  this 
particular  time  It  would  mean  distinct  advantage  to  England  and 
France  In  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe.  But.  it 
will  be  said.  Isn't  this  what  we  desire  with  the  situation  what 
It  Is  In  Europe?  Well,  however  desirable  it  might  be  considered, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  course  Is  definitely  not  one  of  neutrality, 
and  those  who  wish  to  make  the  change  on  the  theory  that  the 
existing  law  is  not  affording  neutrality  are  but  engaged  in  subter- 
fuge. Much  fairer  It  would  be  for  advocates  of  such  a  change  to 
seek  an  open  alliance  with  England  and  France. 

Incidentally,  It  ought  to  be  noted  that  In  the  case  of  the  war 
In  Asia  the  same  change  In  the  law  would  mean  that  American 
goods — Including  munitions  and  Implements  of  war — would  be 
available  only  to  Japan,  which  affords  a  rather  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstance for  those  who  seek  change  In  the  law  now  on  the  ground 
that  the  existing  law  Is  an  aid  to  the  aggressor  nations.  The 
truth  is  that  had  the  existing  law  been  Invoked  by  a  President 
whose  sworn  duty  it  was  to  invoke  the  law  when  hostilities  arose 
between  China  and  Japan.  Japan  would  have  been  seriously  handi- 
capped and  her  degree  of  conquest  wovild  have  been  materially 
lessened. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  concede  the  possibility  of  circumstances 
arising  in  Etirope  which  would  ultimately  be  a  more  or  less  direct 
challenge  to  the  United  States — perhaps  a  challenge  that  would 
make  desirable  commercial  aid  by  the  United  States  to  one  side 
engaged  In  a  European  war,  or  possibly  to  the  extent  of  active 
participation  In  that  war,  although  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
conceive  that  after  our  last  experience  with  Europe  there  can  be 
any  condition  arising  that  would  warrant  the  sacrifice  of  a  single 
American  life  or  a  single  American  dollar  in  Europe's  eternal  wars. 

But  suppose  the  time  should  come  when  the  United  States  would 
want  to  throw  commercial  favor  to  one  side  or  the  other  engaged 
In  war.  Wouldn't  it  then  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  find  upon 
our  statute  books  the  existing  law  forbidding  sale  of  munitions 
to  any  nation  engaged  In  war?  Quite  the  contrary  Is  true.  The 
law  can  be  changed  when,  and  If,  that  time  comes.  Far  better  It 
Is  that  the  determination  of  that  time  be  left  to  the  Congress  as 
representative  of  all  the  people  rather  than  to  a  President  who 
might  In  a  strong-minded,  hot-headed  moment  make  a  choice. 
Unless  It  became  possible  to  leave  the  determination  of  the  time 
for  such  a  change  in  policy  to  all  the  people,  by  all  means  the 
choice  of  determining  that  time  should  be  left  with  the  Congress. 

I  wish  there  were  less  will  on  the  part  of  Americans  to  be 
blinded  to  certain  evidence  and  certain  consequences  which  ought 
to  have  an  Indelible  place  In  every  American  mind. 

We  may  like  to  believe  that  we  went  into  Europe's  war  in  1917 
for  the  purix)se  of  winning  such  desirable  ends  as  the  salvation  of 
democracy,  the  ending  of  war,  the  accomplishment  of  freedom  of 
the  seas,  and  the  destruction  of  militarism.  The  truth  Is  that 
these  causes  became  causes  only  as  It  was  necessary  to  i>erch  our 
entry  Into  that  war  upon  a  base  that  would  invite  the  earnest 
backing  of  otu"  own  people.  The  truth  is  that.  In  the  communi- 
cations and  exchanges  between  heads  of  our  Government,  there 
was  little  or  no  concern  about  these  lofty  causes  up  to  the  time 
we  entered  the  war.  These  communications.  Instead,  reveal  that 
the  greatest  solicitation  moving  our  leaders  before  we  went  to 
war  had  to  do  with  how  we  were  to  continue  enjoying  the  profit 
that  had  become  ours  and  the  prosperity  that  was  ours  by  reason 
of  Europe's  war. 

Step  by  step  the  United  States  permitted  Its  commercial  rela- 
tions and  Its  chance  for  gain  from  war  to  lead  it  straight  into 
that  war.    President  Wilson,  striving  with  all  his  might  and  main 


tc  keep  America  out  of  that  war.  was  time  and  again  pursued  by 
selfish  forces  into  the  abandonment  of  rules  which,  had  they  been 
pursued,  would  have  kept  us  from  that  frame  of  mind  which 
could  not  tolerate  the  thought  of  having  to  dispense  with  the 
gains  we  found  available  from  war.  President  Wilson  was  upon 
an  impossible  sp)ot  largely  by  reason  of  the  lack,  at  the  time,  of 
any  written  law  forbidding  American  exportation  of  munitions 
and  instruments  of  war  to  nations  engaged  in  war. 

In  light  of  the  experience  then.  It  would  be  criminal  for  the 
American  people  or  lor  the  Congress  to  require  other  President* 
to  occupy  the  same  spot.  It  is  criminal  negligence  even  though 
the  present  Executive  may  wish  to  occupy  the  same  spot.  The 
existing  neutrality  law  should  be  maintained  and  strengthened  to 
the  extent  of  re-enact Ing  a  strong  mandatory  cash-and-carry  clause 
to  deal  with  commodities  other  than  munitions  and  instruments 
of  war  which  nations  at  war  may  desire. 

The  best  security  for  America  would  be  found  to  lie  with 
abandorunent  cf  all  commercial  relatloixs  with  nations  at  war  We 
could  well  afford  to  abandon  all  trade  with  nations  at  war  for  the 
duration  of  their  war  rather  than  let  that  trade  drag  us  Into 
the  frightful  waste  and  never-ending  expense  which  pcuUclpation 
In  war  entails. 

Ambassador  Page,  serving  the  Wilson  administration  as  Its  Am- 
bassador at  the  all-important  post  in  London  dtu-ing  the  World 
War,  made  a  representation  which  is  full  of  meaning  in  light  of 
what  is  known  to  have  taken  place  month  after  month  when, 
30  days  before  the  President's  request  to  Congress  for  a  declara- 
tion cf  war.  Page  sent  his  cablegram  to  the  President  reciting 
that  unless  the  United  States  found  the  way  to  finance  the 
Allied  catise  the  United  States  stood  to  lose  that  war  trade  which 
had  given  tis  such  prosperity,  and  said  that  he  noted  the  "con- 
dition most  alarming  to  the  American  financial  and  Industrial  out- 
look."  He  declared  further  tliat  "cur  going  to  war  is  the  only 
way  in  which  our  present  preeminent  trade  position  can  be  main- 
tained and  a  panic  averted."  We  were  then  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  commercial  agitation  more  than  anything 
else  that  led  us  to  abandon  our  desire  for  peace.  Let  us  never 
be  found  inviting  a  chance  for  that  attitude  again  to  play  the 
part   In  our  thinking   that   It   played   then. 

Tlie  existing  Neutrality  Act  takes  from  the  President  no  power 
that  was  ever  constitutionally  his.  The  law  only  affords  those 
safeguards  to  which  the  American  people  are  entitled  if  they  are 
to  have  the  fullest  measure  of  service  in  their  piupose  to  keep 
out  of  other  people's  wars. 


Effect    of    Trade    Agreements    With    France    on 
American  Lace  Industry 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  SANDAGER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1939 

Mr.  SANDAGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  opponents  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  policy  should  be  indebted  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry  Hopkins  for  the  press  release 
from  his  Department  dated  July  5  entitled  "No  Abatement 
in  United  States  Demand  for  Calais  Laces."  This  statement, 
painting  in  glowing  colors  the  tremendous  boom  In  Calais 
lace  manufacturing,  proves  in  just  so  many  words  the  con- 
trasting damage  that  has  been  done  to  the  American  lace 
industry  by  the  Franco-American  agreements  and  bears  out 
the  oft-repeated  contention  that  the  United  States  is  getting 
the  short  end  of  the  Hull  bargains. 

The  press  release  says,  according  to  information  received 
from  Consul  J.  G.  Carter,  of  Calais,  France,  that  the  lace 
manufacturers  of  that  city  are  booked  up  with  orders  from 
the  United  States  for  months  to  come;  that  the  May  ex- 
ports cf  laces  from  Calais  to  the  American  markets  beat 
even  the  high  records  prior  to  1932,  and  were  171  percent 
In  value  and  120  percent  in  volume  over  May  1938.  This 
strengthens  the  claim,  which,  as  a  Representative  from 
Rhode  Island,  a  lace-producing  State,  I  have  previously 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  the  Franco-American 
trade  agreement  is  ruining  the  American  lace  industry  and 
Ls  putting  American  laceworkers  on  the  street. 

Because  of  the  utter  inability  of  our  manufacturers,  pay- 
ing high  wages,  to  compete  with  the  low  wage,  48-hour-week 
competition  of  France,  the  estimated  loss  annually  In  wages 
to  the  American  laceworkers  last  year  was  $3,500,000.  A 
recent  survey  of  26  American  lace  mills  showed  employment 
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at  34  percent  of  that  in  1935,  before  the  days  of  the  French 
agreement. 

We  may  well  ask.  What  will  the  losses  to  the  American 
lace  factories  and  laceworkers  be  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
when  imports  are  increasing  at  such  a  tremendous  rate? 
It  would  be  interesting  for  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  by  way 
of  contrast  to  the  statement  of  the  Commerce  Department 
[showing  how  the  trade  agreements  have  helped  France,  to 
indicate  hew  our  American  exports  to  FYance  have  increased 
and  have  thus  served  to  offset  the  devastating  damage  to 
cur  lace  industry. 

The  press  release  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  follows: 

Depaetment  of  Commerce. 
-  Wa-Jimgton.  July  5.  1939. 

NO  ABATTMENT  TN   XT^mTD   STATES   DEMAND   FOR   CALAIS   LACES 

No  slackening  has  been  evident  in  the  strong  American  demand 
for  French  laces  which  in  the  past  year  has  brought  prosperity  to 
Calais'  lace  indu.stry.  according  to  a  report  from  Consul  J.  G.  Carter, 
madi'  public  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

I      Local  manufacturers  are  booked  up  with  orders  from  the  United 

I  States  for  many  months  to  come. 

May  experts  of  lace  from  the  Calais  district  to  the  American 
market  established  a  new  high  record  not  reached  even  during  the 
prosperous  years  prior  to  1932.  The  trade  with  Canada.  Au.stralia, 
and  South  American  countries,  which  has  Improved  in  recent 
months,  was  well  maintained  during  May.  althou:;h  there  arc  Indi- 

'  cations  that  June  will  show  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  from  these 
markets. 

The  extent  of  the  Increased  American  demand  for  Calais  lace  Is 
Indicated  In  a  comparison  of  May  shipments  this  year  to  the 
Unittd  States  with  those  of  the  preceding  rronth  of  April  and  with 
May  1938  The  May  1939  exports  were  higher  by  52  percent  in 
value  and  39  percent  in  volume  tlu-ui  for  April,  and  by  171  percent 
In  value  and  120  percent  In  volume  comparrd  with  May  1938. 
Cumulative  rhlpments  ccvering  the  first  5  months  of  1939  Inrreased 
155  percent  In  value  and  137  percent  In  weight  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1938. 


Typical  American  Counties 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF    INUI.WA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1939 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  Associated  Press 
dispatches  today  carry  a  statement  that  St.  Joseph  and 
Marshall  Counties,  Ind..  have  been  designated  by  the 
Census  Bureau  as  the  two  most  typical  American  counties 
in  the  United  States. 

Because  they  are  typical,  a  force  of  some  160  Government 
canvassers  will  go  into  those  two  counties  August  15  to 
conduct  a  test  census  and  to  ask  the  residents  of  these  two 
counties  the  list  of  questions  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  in  the  decennial  popula- 
tion census  next  spring. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Hany  L.  Hopkins,  has  said 
that  these  two  counties  were  cho.sen  because  they  comprise 
a  representative  urban  and  rural  area  of  the  country  and 
because,  together,  they  present  q  good  cross  section  of  indus- 
try, agriculture,  trade,  and  professions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a  geat  deal  of  natural,  and,  I  think, 
justifiable,  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  was  born  in  Marshall 
County,  which  is  in  the  district  of  my  distincruishcd  colleague 
and  friend,  the  Honorable  Ciiakles  A.  H.^lleck.  of  the  Second 
Indiana  District.  I  also  feci  a  great  deal  of  pride  because 
St.  Joseph  County  Is  in  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  the  Third  Indiana,  and  is  also  my  home  county. 

I  feel  great  pleasure,  of  course,  that  these  two  comities 
have  been  chosen  as  typical  American  counties,  not  only 
because  one  is  the  county  of  my  birth  and  the  other  is  the 
county  of  my  residence  but  because  I  am  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Census. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  to  voice  my  pride  that  these 
two  counties  have  been  chosen  as  the  typical  American 
counties  that  I  rise  on  the  floor  today.    My  purpose  in  calling 


attention  to  this  distinction  which  has  been  given  St.  Joseph 
and  Marshall  Counties  is  to  remind  this  House  and  the 
citizens  of  this  country  that  these  two  counties  are  typical 
representative  American  counties,  because  their  population 
is  made  up  of  people  in  whose  veins  flow  the  blood  of  the 
best  pioneers  who  ever  helped  to  carve  this  great  Nation  out 
of  the  primeval  forests  and  the  unwatercd  plains  of  a  new 
continent. 

Here  in  these  two  Indiana  counties  these  census  takers 
will  find  still  alive,  vibrant,  and  throbbing  that  spirit  of 
independence,  that  spirit  of  individual  self-reliance  which 
not  only  has  made  America  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world 
but  which  will  keep  representative  government  and  the 
American  spirit  alive  on  this .  continent  no  matter  what 
shadows  may  seem  to  fall  athwart  the  future  of  free  gov- 
ernment In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Let  me  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  farmers  of  these 
two  counties  want  nothing  so  much  as  a  free  market  for 
their  products,  protection  against  cheap,  foreign  competitive 
products,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  cut  their  own  eco- 
nomic salvation  by  their  own  efforts  and  with  their  own 
undaunted  courage. 

These  census  takers,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  find  that  the  busi- 
ness people  in  these  two  counties  do  not  want  loans  from 
the  Government.  They  want  fair,  free,  open,  honest  compe- 
tition. They  want  surcease  from  governmental  interference 
and  a  chance  in  their  own  undaunted  spirit  of  independence 
and  courage  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

The  wage  earners  of  those  two  counties,  if  you  please,  are 
the  descendants  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  were  not  afraid 
of  hard  work;  fathers  and  mothers  who  were  thrifty  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word.  The  wage  earners  of  these  two 
counties  represent  the  finest  of  those  Hoosier  people  cele- 
brated in  the  poems  of  the  immortal  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

The  people  of  these  two  counties  are  alarmed,  just  as  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  Indiana  are  alarmed,  over  the  trends 
toward  foreign  entanglements.  If  these  census  takers  were 
instructed  to  ask  the  people  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
engage  in  another  foreign  war,  there  would  be  no  question 
about  the  utterly  overwhelming  sentiment  in  these  typically 
American  counties  against  departing  from  the  advice  of 
George  Washington  and  engaging  in  foreign  entanglements 
which  will  lead  us  into  bloody  conflict  again. 

If  these  census  takers  who  are  to  interrogate  the  people  of 
these  two  typical  American  counties  were  instructed  to  ask 
those  good  Indiana  people  whether  or  not  they  believe  that 
the  Government  owes  them  a  living,  that  the  Government 
can  provide  that  living  for  them,  you  will  flnd  that  their 
answer  will  be  "no."  Where  in  the  broad  sweep  of  this  con- 
tinent can  be  found  a  finer  people,  who  represent  the  finest 
blood  from  foreign  shores  that  came  here  to  mix  in  that 
great  melting  pot  and  to  be  fused  into  that  magnificent 
specimen  of  citizenship  we  call  American?  You  will  find. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Hoosiers  of  St.  Joseph  and  Marshall 
Counties  still  believe  that  the  people  should  support  the  Gov- 
ernment and  not  the  Government  the  people.  They  still 
believe,  those  descendants  of  the  Indiana  pioneers  and  those 
foreign-born  citizens,  that  true  government  is  only  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed  and  is  not  by  rule  of  any  political 
bureaucracy  at  Washington  regardless  of  the  party  label  it 
may  bear. 

If  the  salvation  of  America  is  to  be  found,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  wilUbe  found  not  in  politicians  nor  in  political  formulas; 
it  will  be  found  not  in  trying  to  integrate  our  future  with  that, 
of  the  war-torn  countries  of  Europe  or  A.sia.  but  it  will  be 
found  in  those  sterling  qualities  of  self-reliance,  integrity, 
courage,  industry,  and  thrift  which  make  the  people  of  St. 
Joseph  and  Marshall  Counties  typical  Americans. 

Another  point  that  I  would  Ike  to  impress  upon  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  although  St.  Joseph  and  Marshall  Counties 
have  been  chosen  as  typical  American  counties,  they  are,  in 
fact,  little  different  than  Elkhart  County,  which  fianks  St. 
Joseph  on  the  east,  or  La  Porte  County,  which  fianks  it  on 
the  west.  In  fact,  taking  into  consideration  the  location  of 
one  of  America's  greatest  educational  institutions,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  at  South  Bend,  in  St.  Joseph  County, 
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we  might  well  say  that  this  section  of  Indiana  is  a  t3T)ical 
American  section. 

Now,  mark  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  say  "a  tJTical 
American  county"  or  "a  typical  American  section,"  w'e  do  not 
arrogate  to  ourselves  any  qualities  or  any  virtues  not  pos- 
sessed by  all  other  Americans.  That  is  why  we  are  typical. 
And  yet  I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
you  can  travel  this  wide  world  over,  you  can  go  to  the  war- 
torn  countries  of  Europe,  you  may  weave  your  way  through 
the  teeming  masses  of  the  Orient,  you  may  seek  out  any  spot 
you  ^iill  in  Scandinavia,  but  nov.here  on  the  globe  will  you 
flnd  a  flner  people,  a  higher  degree  of  integrity,  higher 
standards  of  morality,  higher  ideals  of  courage  and  inde- 
pendence and  industry  than  will  be  found  in  this  section  of 
Indiana,  because  they  do  truly  represent  in  the  typical  Amer- 
ican fashion  the  tremendous  progress  the  American  people 
have  made  under  the  God-given  blessings  of  a  free  republi- 
can government,  a  rich  continent,  and  a  God-fearing  people. 


Importation  of  Cotton 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19,  1939 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  time  the  minority 
members  have  made  some  rather  critical  remarks  with  ref- 
erence to  the  import  of  cotton  into  the  United  States,  indi- 
cating that  Imports  under  the  Democratic  administration 
have  greatly  increased.  I  have  secured  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  very  comprehensive  statement  with  reference 
to  the  Imports  of  cotton,  why  that  cotton  is  imported,  and 
for  what  purpose  it  is  used,  which  by  unanimous  consent,  I 
shall  insert  in  the  Record.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  1929,  under  a  Republican  administration,  there  was  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  358,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  at 
no  time  during  the  present  Democratic  administration  have 
the  imports  of  cotton  been  half  that  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  to  Include  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a 
statement  of  why  the  United  States  imports  cotton,  a  list  of 
some  of  the  importers  of  cotton,  and  a  statement  showing  the 
imports  from  the  various  countries. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

DEPAKTMENT    of   AGRICrrLTtTRE, 

Washington,  July  18.  1939. 

Hon.  Stephen  P.*ce. 

House  Of  Represmtatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Pace:  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  June  27, 
requesting  detailed  information  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
United  States  cotton  Imports  during  recent  years  and  as  to  the 
users  of  that  cotUnn. 

There  Is  enclosed  a  two-page  table  showing  United  States  Imports 
of  cotton,  other  than  llnters.  by  country  of  origin  from  1929  to 
1938.  You  will  note  that  these  imports  are  of  almost  Insignificant 
proportions  when  compared  with  United  States  cotton  exports.  In 
1929.  the  year  of  largest  cotton  Imports  since  the  period  of  the 
World  War,  Imports  were  6  percent  as  large  as  cotton  exports.  In 
subsequent  years,  cotton  imports  have  been  from  2  to  5  percent  as 
large  as  cotton  exports. 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  cotton  Imports  were  regularly  more 
than  twice  as  large  during  the  period  prior  to  1930  as  they  have 
been  since.  Tills  is  due  partially  to  the  imposition  in  1930  of  a 
tariff  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  cotton  imports  of  a  staple  length  of 
I'g  inches  or  over.  An  analysis  of  our  foreign  trade  in  cotton  indi- 
cates, however,  that  the  restriction  of  our  Imports  of  long-staple 
cotton  resulted  In  a  rcughly  proportional  decline  of  our  exports  of 
cotton  of  elmilar  staple  lengths.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
further  restriction  of  our  cotton  imf>orts  would  have  a  somewhat 
similar  effect  on  our  cotton  exports.  A  copy  of  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  tariff  on  long-staple  cotton,  published  by  the  Biu-eau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in   1938.  is  enclosed. 

Practically  all  of  the  cotton  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
except  that  Imported  from  Mexico,  either  differs  In  quality  from 
American-grown  cotton  or  Is  needed  to  supplement  qualities  oX 


American-grown  cotton  of  which  the  domestic  supply  Is  not  great 
enouph  to  meet  domestic  needs.  Small  trial  shipments  of  varie- 
ties of  cotton  of  which  this  may  not  prove  to  be  true  are  some- 
times brought  in  by  large  cotton  dealers.  Freak  market  situations 
may  also  lead  to  small  shipments  of  this  sort  upon  occasion. 
Such  shipments,  however,  are  probably  a  very  small  part  of  Uie 
cotton  Import  picture. 

CotU^n-import  data  are  divided  Into  three  groups;  Short-staple 
cotton  measuring  less  than  1',  inches  In  staple  length,  ordinary 
long-staple  cotton  measuring  1^^  Inches  or  longer  but  less  than 
1'^  inches,  and  extra  long-staple  cotton  with  a  staple  measuring 
1\  Inches  or  more.  United  States  imp>ort8  of  both  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  and  ordinary-long-staple  cotton  come  largely  from 
Egypt.  In  addition  to  their  advantage  of  staple  length,  these  va- 
rieties of  cotton  possess  certain  other  elements  of  quality  not 
possessed  by  most  Amerlcan-prown  cotton.  They  are  used  prin- 
cipally by  the  thread,  tire-fabric,  and  fine-goods  industries.  The 
small  amount  of  ordinary  long-staple  cotton  imported  from  Peru 
has  a  peculiar  rough  character  which  makes  it  desirable  to 
American  manufacturers  of  part-woolen  goods  and  asbestos. 

Most  of  the  Fhort-staple  cotton  imported  Into  the  United  States 
comes  from  India  and  China.  Th).s  cotton  appears  to  range  from 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  In  staple  length  (shorter 
than  most  United  States  cotton)  and  has  a  harsh  quality  which 
makes  It  desirable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
part-woolen  blankets.  Impwrts  of  short-staple  cotton  from  Mex- 
ico appear  to  be  similar  in  quality  to  substantial  proportions  of 
the  American  crop.  Because  produced  in  areas  close  to  the 
United  States  border,  much  of  this  cotton  moves  Into  the  chan- 
nels of  United  States  trade,  where  It  loses  its  identity.  It  Ls 
probable  that  a  large  part  of  it  Is  reexported  as  American  cot- 
ton. The  question  of  why  the  United  States  Imports  cotton  was 
dealt  with  in  an  article  by  Maurice  R.  Coojjer.  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculttu-al  Economics  in  the  September  1937  Issue  of  the 
Agricultural  Situation.  That  issue  is  exhausted,  but  a  typewrit- 
ten copy  of  the  article  in  question  Is  enclosed.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  imports  of  cotton  lint  from  Brazil 
during  the  current  year.  During  the  first  5  months,  however, 
there  have  been  no  sucii  imports.  The  amounts  of  cotton  which 
have  been  imported  from  Brazil  during  other  years  are  shown 
in  the  above-mentioned  table. 

Many  United  States  cotton  manufacturers  publicly  report  that 
they  use  foreign  cotton.     A  partial  list  of  such  firms  and  a  list 
of  cotton  importers  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  A.  Wallace,  Secretary. 

WHT  the  tTNrrED  states  imports  cotton 

The  United  States  Imported  253,000  bales  of  cotton  In  the  13 
months  ended  July  31.  1937.  This  was  the  largest  quantity  Im- 
ported In  7  years,  but  It  was  about  one-third  smaller  than  In  the 
years  immediately  before  the  depression.  Since  this  country 
usually  produces  more  than  twic^  as  much  cotton  as  It  consumes 
and  In  recent  years  has  been  restricting  production,  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  there  thould  be  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  as  to  why  raw  cotton  Is  Imported  Into  the 
United  States. 

Most  of  the  cotton  Imported  into  the  United  States  either 
differs  in  quality  from  American  cotton  or  is  needed  to  supple- 
ment certain  qualities  not  produced  in  sufficient  volume  to  meet 
domestic  needs.  Under  normal  marketing  conditions  the  United 
Slates  will  never  Import  cotton  similar  in  quality  to  that  pro- 
duced In  this  country  In  large  enough  quantities  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  American  manufacturers  (except  possibly  from  Mexico 
because  of  its  nearness).  Imports  of  250.000  bales  are  very  smaU 
in  relation  to  a  total  domestic  consumption  of  seven  or  eight 
million  bales. 

The  price  of  a  particular  quality  of  a  given  commodity  In  any 
two  important  markets  cannot,  except  possibly  for  short  periods, 
differ  by  much  more  than  the  cost  of  delivering  the  commodity 
from  one  market  to  another.  The  existence  of  such  a  condition 
would  make  It  profitable  to  transfer  the  commodity  from  one 
market  to  the  other.  As  a  result  of  this  transfer,  the  supply  In 
the  lower-priced  market  would  decrease  and  the  supply  In  the 
other  market  Increase.  Consequently,  the  price  would  be  strength- 
ened m  one  market  and  depressed  In  the  other. 

As  long  as  American  cotton  Is  exported  to  foreign  countries  the 
price  In  those  countries  for  a  given  quality  mtist  be  higher  than 
in  domestic  markets  by  at  least  the  amount  of  the  freight.  Insur- 
ance. Interest,  and  other  transfer  costs.  If  at  any  time  the  spread 
between  the  domestic  and  foreign  price  were  to  differ  by  less  than 
the  transfer  costs,  there  would  be  no  Incentive  for  exporting  Ameri- 
can cotton.  Because  of  this,  exporters  of  foreign  cotton  will  never, 
except  under  very  unusual  circumstances,  flnd  It  to  their  advantage 
to  ship  to  the  United  States  cotton  of  the  same  quality  as  that 
being  exported  from  the  United  States  In  significant  amounts.  As 
long  as  the  price  of  a  given  quality  of  cotton  In  Liverpool,  Havre, 
or  Kobe  Is  higher  than  the  price  of  this  quality  of  cotton  In  the 
United  States  by  an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
delivering  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  these  markets,  ex- 
porters of  similar  cotton  from  Rusr-la,  Brazil,  and  most  other  coun- 
tries would  lose  money  by  shipping  such  cotton  to  the   United 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  Imported  In  recent  years  was 
1%  Inches  and  longer  In  staple.  This  Is  longer  than  any  of  the 
cotton  produced  In  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
thousand  bales  of  American-Egyptian  (Pima)  produced  In  Arizona. 
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Although  staple  length  Is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most 
ImportLit  factors  determining  spinning  utility  of  cotton,  other 
factors  are  also  imocrtant.  It  is  said  that  this  extra-long-staple 
foreign  cotton  possesses  some  other  elements  of  quality  not  pos- 
aessed  by  Amerlcan-trown  cotton  having  approximately  the  same 
staple  length.  This  and  the  fact  that  insufflcicnt  quantities  of 
this  extra-long-staple  cotton  arc  produced  in  the  United  States  to 
meet  domestic  requirements  account  for  the  fact  that  this  cotton 
18  imported  in  slgniflcant  quantities  despite  an  import  duty  of 
7  cents  per  pound.  Mast  of  the  Imported  extra-long-staple  cotton 
comes  from  Egypt  and  Is  consumed  by  the  thread,  tire-fabric,  and 
flne-KOcds  indiistrles.  It  is  said  to  be  needed  in  order  to  give  addl- 
tloniU  strength  to  the  yarns,  particularly  those  produced  for  thread 
and  for  tire  fabrics.  ^       .       *     i 

Imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  shorter  than  l»i  Inches  In  staple 
(a  very  large  part  of  which  is  l'»  to  I'sj  Inches)  also  account 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total  domestic  Imports  of  cotton. 
This  cotton  has  about  the  same  length  of  staple  as  the  longer 
lengths  of  American  upland  cotton,  most  of  which  is  produced  in 
the"  Mississippi  Delta.  While  total  domestic  production  of  cottori 
11.  to  r-i-  inches  represents  only  about  5  percent  of  the  total 
American  crop,  it  is  considerably  larger  than  the  quantity  of 
such  cotton  consumed  by  American  mills.  The  fact  that  cotton 
with  these  staple  lengths  Is  imported  from  Egypt  and  also  from 
Peru,  despite  the  7-cent  import  duty— at  the  same  time  substan- 
tial quantities  are  exported — can  only  be  accounted  for  by  dif- 
ferences in  quality  factors  other  than  staple  length.  At  least 
domestic  manufacturers  or  consumers  of  the  products  for  which 
the  import  cotton  is  used  apparenUy  believe  that  the  imported 
cotton  Is  more  desirable  for  their  purposes  than  the  domestically 
produced  cotton.  Most  of  this  Imported  ordinary  long  staple  Is 
also  used  by  the  thread,  tire-fabric,  and  fine-goods  industries. 
However,  a  large  part  of  that  Imported  from  Peru  Is  noted  for  its 
rough  character,  which  makes  it  desirable  to  American  manu- 
facturers for  use  in  asbestos  and  part-woolen  goods. 

Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  cotton  imported  Into  the  United 
States  during  recent  years  came  from  India  and  China.  Reports 
on  the  staple  length  of  this  cotton  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
stason  show  all  cotton  shorter  than  'g  inch  combined.  However, 
a  report  released  in  1932  on  the  quality  of  foreign  cotton  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States '  Indicated  that  most  of  the  cotton 
being  imported  from  these  countries  was  shorter  than  "if.  Inch 
and  ranged  from  'j  to  ^4  of  an  inch  in  staple.  Although  the 
United  States  produces  comparatively  large  quantities  of  cotton 
shorter  than  ''a  inch,  a  further  break-down  would  probably  show 
that  little  American  cotton  is  shorter  than  'im  inch.  The  fact  that 
most  of  this  Imported  extra-short  staple  is  of  a  very  rough  or 
harsh  character,  however,  is  possibly  of  more  importance  In 
accounting  for  its  imf)ortation  than  its  shortness  of  fiber.  This 
cotton  Is  said  to  be  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  part-woolen  blankets  and  other  part-woolen  goods,  because 
its  harsh  short  fiber  gived  a  desirable  feel  and  appearance  to  the 
finished   fabric. 

There  are  a  few  thousand  bales  of  Mexican  cotton  imp>orted 
annually,  a  substantial  part  of  which  Is  believed  to  be  about  the 
same  in  quality  as  American  cotton.     Most  of  this  cotton  loses 


^  '  Staple  length  of  Foreign-Grown  Cottons  Consumed  In  the 
United  States.  1928-31,  Bureau  of  Agricultxiral  Economics,  1932, 
mimeographed. 

United  States:  Imports  of  raw 
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its  Identity  and  Is  apparently  sold  to  domestic  manufacturers 
or  Is  reexported  as  American. 

Information  Is  not  available  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
few  thousand  bales  of  cotton  imported  during  recent  months 
from  Brazil  and  Russia,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  cotton 
differs  in  quality  from  the  bulk  of  the  American  crop  or  that 
domestic  importers  encountered  a  temporary  and  very  uniisual 
market  situation  which  made  it  possible  to  import  this  cotton 
at  a  lower  price  than  domestically  produced  cotton  of  similar 
quality  could  be  obtained. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  sub.stantlal  part  of  the  cotton 
Imported  into  the  United  States  is  accounted  for  by  differences 
in  the  quality  of  this  cotton  and  that  produced  In  the  United 
States.  Even  in  the  case  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  which  is  not 
produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
domestic  mills,  there  appear  to  be  significant  differences  in  other 
quality    characteristics    between    that    produced    in    the    United 

States  and  that  imported. 

Mat'rice  R.  Cooper. 

(Published   In   the   Agricultural   Situation,   September    1,    1937. 

pp.  10-12.) 

PABTIAL    LIST    OF    UNITED    STATES    MANTJFACTUEEES    WHO    REPOBT    USING 

FOREIGN    COTTON 

(Note. — It  Is  generally  Impracticable  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
dealers.  In  furnishing  this  partial  list  upon  request,  it  should  be 
understood  that  no  discrimination  is  intended  and  no  guaranty 
of  any  kind  Is  Implied.) 

Users  of  Egyptian  Cotton 

American  Thread  Co..  260  West  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

Clark  Thread  Co..  260  Ogden  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

J.  &  P.  Coats.  366  Pine  St.,  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 

Crown  Manufacturing  Co..  Pawtucket.  R.  L 

Groves  Thread  Co.,  Gastonia.  N.  C. 

Lonsdale  Co.,  50  S.  Main,  Providence.  R.  I. 

Ponemah  Mills.  Inc..  Taftvllle.  Conn. 

Quissett  Mill.  56  Prospect.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Stowe  Thread  Co..  Inc..  Belmont.  N.  C. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Products.  Winnsboro  Mills.  Wlnnsboro.  8.  C. 

Users  of  Indian  and  Chinese  Cotton 

Nashua  Mfg.  Co.,  Nashua.  N.  H. 
Beacon  Mf;?.  Co..  Swannanoa,  N.  C. 
MarshaU  Field  &  Co.,  Spray,  N.  C. 

PARTIAL    LIST   OT   U.    S.    COTTON   IMPORTERS 

(Note. — It  Is  generally  impracticable  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
dealers.  In  furnLshlng  this  partial  list  upon  request,  it  should 
be  understood  that  no  discrimination  Is  intended  and  no  guaranty 
of  any  kind  Is  Implied.) 

Importers  of  Egyptian  Cotton 

E.  A.  Shaw  &  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Post  &  Conners,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Geo.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  New  York  City. 

Jones.  Gardner  &  Beals.  148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  W.  Montgomery  Co.,  Greenville.  8.  C. 

Importers  of  Indian  and  Chinese  Cotton 

Volkart  &  Bros..  New  York  City. 

Geo.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  New  York  City. 


cotton,  by  countries,  1929-38^ 
pounds  net] 


.1- 


Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

Type  o(  cotton  and  countries  from  which  imported 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

19.35 

1938 

1037 

1938> 

Cotton,  staple  \H  inches  or  over: 

Battt 

16,142 
0 
0 
0 

Balft 

35,825 

44,682 

0 

218 

45.'5 

HaU» 

»j,992 

517 

0 

131 

6 

Bale* 

13,179 

7,000 

0 

97 

0 

BaUt 

32.894 

7.573 

24 

57 

0 

BaU* 

42.974 
0 
0 
9 
2 

BaUt 

35,057 

0 

15 

23 

0 

Bala 

44,118 

0 

131 

25 

0 

Bale* 

63,304 

0 

105 

30 

0 

BaU* 

27,341 

0 

Pptu                          

85 

British  Wpst  Indies  

17 

.   OtluT  countries 

0 

Total _ 

108,214 

81.180 

7,64« 

20, 276 

40,548 

42,985 

3.S.bW) 

44.274 

.•i3.439 

27.  443 

Cotton,  staple  1V4  to  IH  inches: » 

Fevnt -— - ....—. 

*44^ 

«  14 
«2 

14,662 

317 

1,321 

31,1S8 

197 

6.481 

46.936 

669 

2.  .WO 

55,419 
855 

1 

27,880 

602 

2 

2«5,e07 

364 

0 

21,730 

1,278 

0 

12,  48'J 

p(H^                                               .      .  ...._.-....-----.. 

26.8 

Other  countries- 

1.215 

Total 

•461 

16.  m) 

37.866 

50. 1S5 

.V5.275 

28,484 

26.971 

23.008 

14.  U)2 

Cotton,  staple  under  U«  inches:  • 

Hritish  Indiii                                -                      - ----_.------ 

58,474 

h7.  2Si 

32. 480 

178.  440 

20,794 

0 

1.949 

0 

0,499 

SI.  340 

14.2B2 

4fi. 170 

58.300 

4,7S9 

0 

1,049 

0 

11.012 

31.  512 

24.  HI  2 

2S,H78 

6.7«8 

1,382 

0 

1,432 

0 

1.540 

12.3.39 

10.224 

17. 452 

5,262 

473 

0 

1,325 

0 

3.652 

14, 498 

1,  HW 

45,108 

0 

584 

0 

C27 

0 

134 

28.091 

2,740 

16,594 

8 

510 

0 

733 

2 

225 

29.039 

4.3(18 

5,423 

0 

588 

0 

1,650 

216 

50 

63. 148 

ll.SflO 

28,216 

0 

042 

0 

484 

769 

49 

76.841 

22.340 

51,000 

0 

365 

5.234 

3.984 

10.014 

174 

50.933 

Mexico          ...... ..... ... . - . 

64. 676 

China      .  ....... ... . - 

39.276 

0 

Vni^n  oi  Soviet  ''^orialist  Repuhlirs  (RiLssia)              

187 
4.706 

V*>th>^rlAni1  Indift                                                                            ..    

1,334 

Braxtl                                   .. 

113 

Other  countries 

'^ 

Total  - 

358,889 

186.922 

96.364 

5(),727 

62,050 

48.003 

41.274 

ICi.  477 

1     170. 852 

1       151,225 

'  Opn»Tal  imports  1929  and  1930;  subsequently  imports  for  coasumptioiL 
■  Pr^liniinary. 

iTior  t<j  June  IS,  1930,  included  in  "Cotton,  sUple  under  \}%  inches." 
'June  lS-l)«i  31. 

IndudM  "Cotton,  staple  Ui  to  l*i inches"  prior  to  June  IS,  1930. 

Offiw  of  Fon-icn  Apricultunl  Rolstions.    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  official  records  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  and  of 
the  Bureau  ol  Foreign  and  Domestic  Cvtmnicrcfe. 
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The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  COL.  EDGAR  S.  GORRELL 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  Col.  Edgar  S.  Gorrell.  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  before  the  Southwest  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Secretaries'  School,  Dallas,  Tex.,  July  19,  1939: 

THE  CIVTL   AERONAUTICS    AUTHORITT A   SUCCESSFUI.    AGENCY    OF   GOVERN- 
MENT  MISINFORMATION  IS  THE  BANE  OF  AERONAUTICS 

For  some  inexplicable  reason,  misstatements  of  fact  concerning 
aeronautics  and  those  connected  with  it  can  be  more  easily  spread 
and  are  given  more  persistent  currency  than  Is  true  in  the  case 
of  any  other  industry.  It  Is  Idle  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of 
this  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  discuss  our  industry.  We 
can  only  try  to  clear  up  each  misstatement  as  we  r\m  across  it, 
and  hope  that  our  audience  will  regard  with  suspicion  the  next 
person  who  voices  wild  and  fantastic  charges. 

The  latest  bit  of  misinformation  from  which  the  aeronautical  in- 
dustry has  suffered  is  one  that  has  been  given  wide  circulation  by  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  Its  issue  of  June  24.  1939.  that  splendid 
magazine  quotes  a  statement  recently  made  about  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  to  the  effect  that  this  recently  created  Authority 
has  more  employees  than  the  total  employees  of  the  air  lines  which 
It  regulates.  Such  a  tPtatement  is.  of  course,  damaging  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority,  for  It  Implies  that  the  Authority  Is  guilty 
of  gross  waste  and  ineflaclency.  And  it  does  harm  to  the  Industry 
which  the  Authority  regulates,  for  it  implies  that  the  industry  is 
subject  to  an  unsound  governmental  regime. 

At  the  risk  of  disregarding  the  adage  "Truth  provokes  those  it 
does  not  convert,"  it  seems  that  it  would  be  ijertinent  briefly  to 
reply  to  this  assault  upon  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  to 
do  so  In  unmistakable  terms  and  In  phraseology  so  simple  that  all 
may  comprehend. 

The  air  lines  of  this  country  have  over  13,500  employees.  One 
air  line  alone  has  over  4.250  employees.  But  this  spring  the  total 
number  of  employees  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  was  only 
3,282. 

Nor  Is  It  fair  to  Imply  that  the  Authority's  duties  bear  relation 
only  to  the  regulation  of  the  air  lines.  The  Authority  has  many 
duties  besides  that — duties  of  greater  diversity,  perhaps,  than 
those  imposed  upon  any  other  single  governmental  agency.  At 
the  possible  risk  of  becoming  tedious,  I  am  going  to  give  you 
the  actual  figures  that  translate  into  precise  quantitative  terms 
the  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  Authority's  tasks  and  the 
immense  size  ol  the  undertaking  with  which  it  has  been  charged 
by  the  Congress. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  Authority  is  called  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority,  rather  than  the  Air  Transport  Authority. 
For  there  is  nothing  in  the  entire  realm  of  civil  aeronautics, 
here  and  abroad,  \fhich  does  not  directly  concern  the  Authority. 
Indeed,  It  is  charged  with  some  duties  relating  even  to  military 
aeronautics. 

The  Authority  regulates  some  20  or  25  air  lines,  and  when  it 
explores  the  application  of  its  statute  to  our  Territory  of  Alaska 
It  may  find  that  it  has  anywhere  from  5  to  15  additional  air  lines 
on  Its  hands.  These  air  lines,  of  course,  do  an  enormous  business, 
and  are  spread  throughout  our  country  and  across  the  oceans 
which  lap  our  shores  to  Asia,  to  Central  and  South  America,  and 
now  to  Europe. 

In  addition  to  these  air  lines,  the  Authority  must  regulate  the 
operations  of  1.527  charter  and  fixed -base  airplane  operators,  whose 
total  annual  business,  in  pas.sengers  and  property  carried,  equals 
the  total  business  of  the  scheduled  air  lines. 

Furthermore  the  Authority  is  charged  with  overseeing  153  certi- 
ficated repair  stations.  33  certificated  aviation  schools,  about  100 
aircraft  manufacturers,  and  often  the  activities  of  some  1.700 
firms  engaged  in  one  or  more  phases  of  the  aeronautical  Industry. 

But  the  Authority  not  only  regulates  these  companies  and  in- 
stitutions. It  must  also  regulate  the  activities  and  operations 
of  individual  pilots,  ground  personnel,  and  aircraft.  There  are 
10.724  certificated  civil  aircraft  over  which  the  Authority  must 
keep  careful  watch,  and  an  additional  1.047  uncertificated  air- 
craft which  the  Authority  cannot  ignore.  Likewise  36  certificated 
gliders  and  169  uncertificated  gliders  take  up  odd  moments  of  the 
Authority's  time.  As  for  pilots,  there  are  62,326  at  the  present 
time,  with  current  plans  calling  for  training  of  15,000  additional 
student  pilots.  And  of  this  huge  figure  only  about  1.420  are 
air  line  pilots.  The  gliders,  too.  have  their  pilots,  221  of  them. 
Finally  there  are  10.005  certificated  mechanics,  and  an  additional 


1.021  certificated  parachute  riggers,  ground  Instructors.  trafHc 
control -tower  operators,  and  dispatchers.  All  these  aircraft  and 
all  these  persons  must  vmder  the  law  have  Individual  cortlflcatea. 
individually   tested   and   inspected.   Individually   regulated. 

If  we  were  to  stop  at  this  point  we  would  have  found  cause  to 
wonder  how  It  is  that  the  Authority  does  Its  work  with  only  the 
three-thousand-or-so  employees  who  are  on  its  rolls.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is.  however,  that  a  large  part — jierhaps  the  largest 
part — of  the  story  Is  yet  to  come.  Rjr  the  Authority,  through  its 
Administrator,  must  construct  and  maintain  throughout  each 
second  of  each  24  hours  the  civil  airways  and  the  air  navigation 
taciUtles  used  by  those  who  operate  planes  for  business  or  pleas- 
ure, and  used,  as  well,  by  our  military  and  naval  air  forces.  This 
responsibility  extends  to  95  radio  broadcasting  stations.  233  radio 
range  stations.  82  radio  marker  beacons,  and  34,334  miles  of  tele- 
typewriter service  with  333  stations.  It  extends  also  to  1,803  re- 
volving beacon  lights.  213  flashing  beacon  lights.  273  lighted 
Intermediate  landing  fields,  and  24.249  miles  of  lighted  airways. 
In  the  up-to-the-minute  maintenance  of  these  facilities,  and  In 
the  construction  of  the  many  new  facilities  which  the  Authority's 
Administrator  will  have  to  undertake,  the  safety  of  our  com- 
merce, the  speed  of  our  mail  service,  and  the  security  of  our 
Nation  are  all  at  stake. 

The  Job  of  the  Authority,  then,  extends  far  be3rond  the  regula- 
tion of  air  lines.  Indeed,  this  spring  2,662  of  Its  employees,  or 
somewhat  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total,  were  engaged  alto- 
gether In  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  alr-navigatlon 
facilities  and  not  in  the  work  of  regulation  at  all.  Hence  there 
were  actually  only  620  employees  who  were  discharging  the  huge 
regulatory  task  with  which  the  Authority  is  faced,  and  that  regu- 
lation, as  we  have  seen,  is  much  more  than  the  regulation  of  air 
lines.  Indeed,  of  these  620.  there  were  at  least  60  who  were  not, 
strictly  sp>eaklng,  engaged  In  regulatory  work  at  all.  but  were 
engaged  solely  in  investigation  and  study  of  aircraft  accidents. 
Thus,  when  we  get  at  the  real  fact  of  the  matter,  there  were  only 
560  employees  engaged  In  regulatory  work.  To  suggest  that  with 
this  relative  handful  the  Authority  Is  overstaffed  is  unthinkable. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  regulates  ra'.l  and 
motor  carriers,  has,  according  to  our  latest  Information,  2,599  em- 
ployees, and  It  is  generally  agreed  that  that  Commission  is  under- 
staffed. The  rail  and  motor  carriers,  of  course,  greatly  exceed  the 
air  carriers  in  number  and  size.  However,  the  duties  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  are  confined  to  carrier  operations. 
They  do  not,  like  the  duties  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority, 
embrace  the  regulation  of  thousands  of  miscellaneous  and  pleas- 
ure operators,  or  the  regulation  of  schools  and  factories.  Nor  does 
the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  extend  to  oper- 
ations beyond  our  borders,  whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity must  look  not  only  to  the  waters  and  the  plains  of  our  broad 
land  but  far  beyond  our  borders  to  the  north,  the  east,  the  south, 
and  the  west.  Hence,  when  the  560  employees  of  the  Authority 
who  were  engaged  In  regulatory  work  are  compared  with  the  2.599 
employees  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  compari- 
son is  by  no  means  unfavorable  to  this  youngest  of  governmental 
agencies. 

Nor  can  there  be  criticism  of  the  number  of  the  Authority's  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  airways 
and  air  navigation  facilities.  These  employees — really  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Authority's  Administrator — are  engaged  in  work 
which  is  comparable  not  to  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  but  rather  to  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses — save 
that  it  is  more  technical  ar.d  varied  Yet  while  the  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses  had.  in  1938,  5.017  employees,  the  Administrator  thU 
spring  had  only  2.662  employees. 

These  dry  figures  do  not  fully  disclose  the  magnitude  of  the 
Authority's  task  or  the  efficient  manner  in  which  that  task  has  been 
met.  The  Authority  succeeded  the  old  Bureau  of  Air  Mail  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  old  Btireau  of  Air  Com- 
merce of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  As  you  know,  it  was  given. 
In  addition  to  the  functions  Imposed  upon  those  old  agencies,  many 
new  functions  relating  to  greater  safety,  to  economic  regulation  (iii- 
cluding  the  regulation  of  passenger  and  express  rates)  which  did  not 
exist  previously,  to  more  complete  recordation,  to  a  more  extensive 
system  of  airways,  and  to  numerous  other  matters.  TTicse  additional 
functions  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Authority  with  a  net  in- 
crease of  only  254  employees  more  than  the  i; umber  which  Congrts-s 
had  authorized  for  the  old  Bureau  of  Air  Mail  and  Bureau  of  Air 
Commerce  before  the  Authority  was  created.  That  the  lncrea.se  has 
been  so  small.  In  the  face  of  a  task  so  great.  Is  one  of  the  most 
notable  administrative  achievements  in  the  recent  history  of  our 
Government.  The  achievement  is  costing  many  hours  overtime 
week  after  week.  Is  demanding  &n  tinstlnted  devotion  to  duty  of 
every  employee  from  top  to  botton  in  the  Authority's  organization, 
is  requiring  sacrifice  and  self-denial;  but  the  achievement  is  there, 
one  of  which  the  entire  Nation  can  be  and  Is  proud. 

We  in  the  air-transport  industry,  who  know  these  facts,  may.  then, 
be  pardoned  if  we  express  some  impatience  with  those  who  blindly 
print  the  unfounded  charge  that  the  Authority  has  more  employees 
than  the  air  lines,  thus  implying  that  the  Authority  has  fulled  to 
keep  a  vigil  for  the  economies  possible  through  intelligent  action 
and  is  guilty  of  neglect  and  inefficiency  and  waste.  One  of  the  most 
sacred  of  our  liberties  is  that  of  freedom  to  speak  and  write  and 
criticize  at  will  without  regard  to  person  or  position.  Our  Govern- 
ment would  wither  and  die  were  that  freedom  to  be  Infringed  But 
It  Is  as  essential  to  the  health  of  oiir  Government  that  It  be  de- 
fended against  erroneous  charges  as  It  is  that  criticism  be  free. 
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and  ro  agency  of  our  Government  merits  defense  more  fuHy  than 
does  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

When  the  President  selected  the  members  of  the  Authority,  to- 
gether with  Its  Administrator  and  Its  Air  Safety  Board,  he  per- 
formed a  great  service  to  the  Nation.  The  offices.  In  very  truth, 
sought  the  men.  These  men  are  exceptionally  qualified  for  the  un- 
dertaking set  before  them.  Collectively  they  represent  a  fine  bal- 
ance of  experience  In  aeronautics,  of  technical  training,  of  legal 
background,  and  of  accomplishments  In  business  and  In  Govern- 
ment .service  which  it  would  be  dlfBcult  to  match.  They  are  men 
of  single  purpose — a  purpose  to  give  to  the  Nation  the  best  that 
their  abihtles  can  fa-shion.  They  have  gone  far  toward  achieving 
ihcir  aim:  and  they  will  go  much  farther  still. 

I  A  year  or  two  ago  we  might  well  have  askod  ourselves  how  long 
jour  flag  would  hold  its  position  of  leadership  in  the  world  of 
laeronautlcs.  Could  the  denouement  at  Munich  have  been  foreseen 
a  few  months  before  it  happened,  when  sheer  power  in  the  air 
brought  mlBhty  nations  to  their  knees,  we  might  well  have  won- 
dered whether  our  own  proud  position  would  long  survive.  Doubts 
might  have  assailed  us.  because  our  Nation  had  floundered  in  its 
aeronautical  policy  for  20  years  along  an  uncertain  and  vacillating 
course  which,  had  it  continued  much  longer,  wou'd  have  reduced 
cu-  strength  in  the  air  to  miserable  proportions  But  by  the  time 
Munich  had  come  and  gone,  by  the  time  the  dictator  cartographers 
had  drawn  new  lines  across  the  old  map  of  Europe,  our  President, 
hts  executive  departments,  and  patriotic  men  in  the  Congress  had 
united  on  the  proposition  that  our  national  security  is  based 
up-in  the  sound  growth  and  development  of  civil  aeronautics.  The 
tiiTless  efforts  of  Senator  Mr,C.«iRAN  and  Congressman  Lf.a,  and  of 
our  beloved  Senator  Copeland  were  rewarded  with  nearly  unani- 
mous support  in  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act.  Indeed,  by  the  time  the  shadow  of  Munich  fell 
across  a  fearful  world,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  had  already 
begun  its  work  of  constructing  a  firm  foundation  for  America's 
aeronautics.  So  our  own  land  has  been  able  to  contemplate  with 
retoirnlng  confidence  the  lessons  of  which  other  nations  were  made 
painfully  aware  in  those  dire  days  of  last  fall.  And  with  each 
passing  month  the  Civil  AeronauMcs  Authority  gives  us  reason 
to  be  more  secure  In  our  confidence  that  America's  leadership 
in  the  air  shall  not  be  lost. 

It  Is  true  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  true  that  there 
have  been  threats  to  the  continued  life  of  the  Authority  and  to 
the  fruition  of  its  program.  Only  recently  there  was  proposed  a 
measure  which  would  have  transferred  crrialn  vital  functions 
from  the  Authority  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  leav- 
ing a  divided  and  confused  system  of  regulation  for  aeronautics, 
and  so  crushing  the  very  cornerstone  of  our  new  unified  program 
•~doT  the  air.  But  threats  such  as  these,  we  may  hope,  will  pass, 
and  aeronautics  will  go  forward,  at  last  iminterrupted.  under  an 
independent  and  permanent  Authority  with  power  unmitigated 
to  build  and  maintain  a  sound  edifice  for  our  Nation. 

ThereTore.  unmerited  and  unfounded  criticism  of  the  Authority 
deserves  not  only  the  impatience  of  every  citizen  who  would  pro- 
tect his  government  against  unjust  indictment:  it  merits  like- 
w.se  the  particular  condemnation  of  those  who  would  assure  that 
the  Nation's  strength,  in  its  most  vital  quarter,  shall  not  be  under- 
mined. In  January  of  this  year  the  President  said.  "Civil  Avia- 
tion is  clearly  recognized  as  the  backlog  of  national  defense  In 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  •  •  ••  And  so  It  is,  a  fact  demon- 
strated again  and  again  with  each  year's  progress  in  exploiting 
"  th«  possibilities  of  the  air.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  i§, 
faced  with  no  common  or  simple  task  and  upon  the  contini 
success  of  Its  efforts  literally  depends  our  country's  welfare. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  POSTMASTERS'  ADVOCATE 


Mr.  GIBBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Postmasters'  Advocate  of  July  1939: 
[From  the  Postmasters"   Advocate  for  July    1939] 

WHT    NOT     A    BUILDING    PROGR.^M     FOR    THIRD-CLASS     POST    OFFICES? 

Representative  BirrLni  B  Hark,  of  South  Carolina.  Li  a  measure 
Introduced  by  him.  known  as  H  R.  3799.  advocates  a  program  under 
W.  P.  A.  work  In  the  construction  of  public  buildings.  The  pro- 
posal, he  states,  would  ha%'e  a  twofold  purpose:  First,  to  provide 
employment  for  the  unemployed;  second,  to  provide  suitable  build- 


ings to  accommodate  second-  and  third-class  post  offices  and  other 
local  agencies  of  the  Government. 

It  Is  claimed  by  Mr.  Hare  that  by  the  erection  of  the  post-cfSce 
buildings  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  would  be  increased  by  the  value 
of  such  buildings.  At  the  same  time  It  would  save  the  cost  of 
annual  rentals  now  paid  for  £uch  accommodations. 

He  stated  further.  "Another  argument  favoring  this  measure  is 
that  the  type  of  buildings  contemplated,  when  erected  in  our  small 
towns  and  vir.ages,  will  be  an  Incentive  to  civic  pride  on  the  part 
of  the  patrons  of  the  office  and  vicinity. 

"In  adopting  the  proposed  policy  or  building  program,  it  would 
mean  the  Government  is  undertaking  to  provide  definite  and  worth- 
while programs  in  the  way  of  work  relief.  That  is,  it  would  mean 
the  elimination  or  abandonment  of  a  hit-and-miss  kind  of  policy 
to  aid  and  assist  those  who  are  absolutely  in  need  of  work.  To 
repeat,  it  is  a  policy  with  two  definite  and  distinct  ideas  in  mind — 
one  to  furnish  employment  to  those  who  are  in  need,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  be  a  type  of  employment  from  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  will  obtain  a  return  from  the  money  spent 
In  the  way  of  added  national  wealth." 

The  league  officer^  maintain  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in 
advocating  an  extensive  building  program  in  these  times  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  only  be  able  to  provide  permanent  post-office 
quarters,  which  has  long  been  and  is  urgently  needed,  but  in  so 
doing  would  be  making  a  substantial  contribution  to  Industry  and 
employment  in  hundreds  of  communities. 

While  there  is  and  has  been  for  several  years  a  Federal  building 
program,  this  has  been  confined  to  thf  larger  towns  and  cities  of 
the  courtry.  Such  a  movement  as,  proposed  by  Representative 
Hare  would  prove  economical  to  the  Government  and  would  result 
in  permanent  and  tetter  po-st-offlce  quarters.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  erect  expensive  buildings  in  thes?  smaller  towns,  but 
a  standardized  post-office  building,  v/hich  would  easily  be  enlarged. 
if  nece.ssary.  could  be  erected  at  a  very  small  cost. 

There  are  approximately  6.200  third-clacs  post  offices  between 
the  salary  grades  of  $1,600  and  $2,300.  It  l^  believed  that  ade- 
quate post-office  buildings  and  equipment  could  be  erected  in  these 
towns  at  a  cost  of  $4,000  to  $10,000.  or  an  average  cost  of  $7,000. 
The  total  cost  of  such  a  project  would  be  approximately  $40,000,000. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  leasing  and  renting  post-office 
quarters  for  these  offices  average  the  Government  $700  annually,  or 
a  total  of  approximately  $4,000,000.  If  this  amount  was  applied 
to  the  cost  of  erection  of  these  buildings,  the  entire  cost  would 
be  amortized  within  10  years,  from  the  saving  of  rentals  paid. 

Under  the  present  plan  of  leasing  quarters  and  equipment,  the 
Government  Ls  getting  no  nearer  the  ownership  at  the  end  of  10 
years  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  construction  of  a  great  number  of  small  post-office  build- 
ings would  necessarily  Increase  the  manufacture  of  building  mate- 
rials, the  mantifacture  of  post-office  equipment,  and  would  result 
In  the  employment  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  laborers  through- 
out the  country,  decreasing  to  a  very  great  extent  the  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  the  cost  of  real  estate  would 
be  a  very  small  item,  as  in  many  cases  civic  organizations  and 
patriotic  groups  would  furnish  to  the  Government,  without  cost, 
or  for  very  little  cost,  such  real  estate  as  was  necessary  for  this 
conunendable  purpose. 
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Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  7  years  of  New  Deal 
"recovery"  acti\ity.  the  National  Treasury  has  just  reported 
the  largest  spending  year  in  the  past  decade.  The  public 
debt,  which  establishes  a  new  record  each  day,  is  $3,500,- 
000.000  greater  today  than  it  was  just  1  year  ago.  Despite 
the  claims  of  rabid  partisans  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, expenditures  totaling  $9,200,000,000  were  considered 
necessary  in  the  past  fiscal  year.  This  is  even  more  money 
than  was  spent  in  1936  when  the  soldiers'  bonus  was  dis- 
tributed. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  decided  to 
adopt  a  new  system  of  bookkeeping,  a  system  in  which  the 
funds  expended  by  the  new  lending,  works,  and  security 
agencies  will  not  appear  as  part  of  the  "recovery  and  relief" 
items  of  the  last  12  months.  Hereafter  "recovery  and  relief" 
expenses  will  be  included  in  the  mass  heading  known  as 
"General  expenditures." 
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There  are  those  who  see  no  harm  in  continued  public 
spending  on  the  vast  scale  instituted  by  the  New  Deal.  Lead- 
ing members  of  the  President's  inner  circle  have  frequently 
counseled  him  in  favor  of  permanent  public  projects 
financed  by  tax-raised  funds  as  a  normal  practice  of  gov- 
ernment. Marriner  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  Board,  is  the  outstanding  exponent  of  this  theory. 
To  him  every  dime  expended  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  even  "spending."  It  is  "investment."  Perhaps  you 
may  have  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  subtle  distinction, 
particularly  if  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  our  Nation  is  a  taxpayer. 

Not  many  years  ago  President  Roosevelt  himself  was  of 
the  opinion  that  a  mounting  debt  was  a  most  undesirable 
thing  indeed.  That  was  far  back  In  1932,  however,  when 
he  was  campaigning  for  the  Presidency.  Then  he  was  frank 
enough  to  concede  that  "taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every 
mans  labor."  He  told  the  Nation  that  whatever  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  must  some  day  bs  paid  for  in  taxes 
earned,  produced,  and  contributed  by  everyone  who  works 
for  his  daily  living. 

Candidates  are  notoriously  forgetful.  They  frequently  say 
one  thing  and  practice  quite  another.  In  the  stress  of  get- 
ting elected  their  glib  condemnations  of  their  rivals  and 
their  facile  promises  of  better  things  make  good  newspaper 
copy,  but  they  deceive  no  one.  •  We  are  prepared  to  grant 
that  at  one  time  President  Roosevelt  was  right — dead  right. 
He  was  right  in  1932  when  he  told  our  people  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  must  pay  for  the  costs  of  our  Government. 

That  truth  is  no  less  accurate  now  than  it  was  in  1932. 
Some  day,  sooner  or  later,  no  matter  how  assiduously  he  may 
seek  to  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
successors  must  tell  the  jieople  of  America.  "The  time  has 
come  when  you  must  pay."  Yes;  we  shall  have  to  pay.  and 
not  a  single  penny  spent  in  these  last  few  years,  the  millions 
which  went  for  beneficial  purposes,  and  the  millions  which 
were  squandered  in  the  efifort  of  the  New  Deal  to  retain  its 
hold  upon  the  public  purse  and  pay  roll,  will  be  manufac- 
tured out  of  the  thin  air.  Every  dime  will  be  raised  from 
the  sweat  of  human  labor. 

It  will  come  from  the  factory  worker,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
day  laborer,  the  W.  P.  A.  worker,  the  man  on  direct  relief, 
thejict*«*s  as  well  as  the  beneficiaries  of  the  spending  orgy 
oTthe  past  7  years. 

There  are  none  among  the  leaders  of  our  Nation  who  seek 
to  impose  hardship  and  want  upon  the  deserving  poor  of 
America.  Every  one  recognizes  the  existence  in  our  com- 
munity of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
shattered  economically  by  the  depression  in  our  Nation.  No 
one  seeks  to  injure  them  or  restrict  them  in  their  efforts  to 
regain  their  self-support.  But  it  is  no  less  true  today  that 
we  must  realize  the  tremendous  wastefulness  which  has  char- 
acterized New  Deal  expenditures.  Prom  every  direction 
comes  evidence  of  inefficiency  and  leakage.  Poor  business 
methods,  corrupt  W.  P.  A.  political  maneuvering,  overexpen- 
sive  administration  contribute  to  the  tale. 

For  all  of  this  you  and  I  shall  pay.  Our  national  per  capita 
debt  ifi  higher  today  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  history.  It 
must  go  no  higher  if  our  generation  and  our  children  are  to  be 
able  to  wipe  it  from  the  books.  The  sj>ending  orgy  must 
stop — now. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  interest  in 
proper  old-age  pensions  impels  me  to  ask  leave  to  place  in 
the  Record  by  incorporation  in  theae  remarks  a  letter  re- 


ceived from  one  of  my  prominent  constituents,  Mr.  Prank 
Haws,  of  Monmouth.  HI.  The  letter  shows  a  keen  grasp  of 
what  is  going  on  here  at  Washington  and  should  be  read 
and  studied  by  those  who  are  asking  us  to  do  the  impossible 
in  the  pension  field.    The  letter  follows: 

De.^r  Mr.  Johnson:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  affixing  your 
signature  to  discharge  petition  No.  15.  to  bring  the  General  Wel- 
fare Act.  H.  R.  5620.  onto  the  floor  of  Congress  for  debate. 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  did  something  for  the  old  people  of 
America  Instead  of  trying  to  mislead  them  Into  thinking  that  the 
so-called  Social  Security  Act  gives  them  any  real  security  In  their 
declining  years. 

We  who  have  to  struggle  with  the  problem  of  making  America 
safe  for  the  aged,  feel  that  we  have  evolved  a  Fane  and  reasonable 
piece  of  legislation  In  H.  R.  5620.  and  are  pleased  to  learn  tlia*.  the 
leglFlators  having  a  sincere  desire  to  do  something  for  the  old 
people  are  taking  it  seriously  and  fighting  to  get  It  out  on  the 
floor  for  open  discussion. 

When  I  look  about  me  and  see  the  money  wasted  trying  to  get 
crackpot  and  visionary  pension  measures  through  Congress  and 
enacted  into  law  in  some  States  I  realize  how  tlesperate  the  old  folks 
are  to  grasp  at  such  straws.  Can  they  not  see  that  their  only 
hope  lies  In  a  sane,  reasonable  Federal  pension  that  treats  aU 
States  alike  and  all  individuals  alike? 

I  know  that  you  are  genuinely  Interested  In  the  old  people  and 
are  doing  what  you  can  to  help  them.  If  you  can  get  your 
colleagues  to  also  sign  the  di'-charge  petition,  we  on  the  waiting 
end  of  the  line  will  greatly  appreciate  It.  If  all  who  think  like 
you  do  and  want  a  reasonable  proposition  put  through  would 
only  sign  the  discharge  petition,  there  would  be  no  question 
about  the  measure  being  considered  this  session.  They  have  the 
power  to  force  the  issue.    Why  don't  they  do  it? 

Frank    R.   Haws, 

Monmouth,    JU. 

This  industrious  citizen  who  wants  to  retire  some  day  on 
an  honorable  pension  that  he  has  earned  by  a  lifetime  of 
productive  endeavor,  gives  much  to  think  about  in  his  short 
communication. 

This  idea,  now  being  extended  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
of  spending  ourselves  into  prosperity  on  borrowed  money  is 
just  going  to  get  us  deeper  into  the  mire.  You  can't  spend 
yourself  into  prosperity  any  more  than  you  can  drink  your- 
self sober,  and  when  you  try  it  on  someone  else's  money  you 
are  bound  to  wake  up  with  a  headache  and  a  heartache 
as  well.  Let  us  raise  the  finances  first  before  we  consider 
paying  even  pensions  to  the  aged.  I  plead  for  a  pay-as- 
you-go  policy  in  the  pension  field  just  as  I  have  done  in 
the  relief  field  which  has  been  so  broadened  because  of 
the  very  failure  to  solve  the  pension  problem. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Sp(?aker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

Since  my  last  broadcast  from  this  station,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  considered  the  most  important  and  nK>st  far- 
reaching  legislation  we  will  be  called  upon  to  consider.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  House  Joint  Resolution  306  (the  so-called  Bloom  bill), 
better  known  as  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  approached  consideration  and 
discussion  of  this  legislation  with  feelings  of  sincere  huirulity.  1 
took  my  stand  end  cast  my  vote  on  the  act  itself,  as  well  as  on 
various  amendments  offered  to  the  act,  only  after  serious  and 
prayerful  consideration.  After  studying  the  testimony  presented 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Houae  and  after  con- 
sidering the  various  communications  received  from  my  constitu- 
ents. I  cast  my  vote  with  only  one  thought  In  mind — to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  future  wars — and  I  trust  that  thoee  of  you 
who  disagree  with  the  position  I  have  taken  will  at  least  concede 
my  efforts  were  directed  toward  peace. 
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Before  discussing  the  provisions  of  the  Bloom  bill  It  might  be 
well  to  consider  some  of  the  background  of  neutrality  legislation. 
For  more  than  125  vears  America's  foreign  affairs  were  conducted 
on  a  basis  of  friendly  relations  with  all  nations  and  entangling 
alliances  with  none.  Following  the  precepts  of  Washington  and 
Jj^Ter^n.  America  rose  to  great  heights  In  world  esteem  and  was 
respected  by  all  nations.  Without  the  burden  of  excessive  arma- 
ments profrrams.  without  the  great  cost  of  supporting  a  large 
standing  army,  and  without  the  fear  of  foreign  complications,  our 
coiintry  was  able  to  prosper  through  the  utilization  of  all  of  its 
energies  for  progress  and  expan=;ion.  This  peaceful  progress,  this 
true  flourishing  of  our  country*  was  accomplished  In  the  spirit  of 
George  Washington,  who  admonished  a  young  nation  in  his  Farewell 
Address  in  1796: 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none, 
or  a  very  remote,  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  fre- 
quent controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to 
our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore.  It  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  im- 
plicate ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of 
her  friendships  or  enmities.  Oxir  detached  and  distant  situation 
Invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain 
one  people  under  on  efficient  government,  the  period  Is  not  far 
off  when  we  mav  defy  material  Injury  from  external  annoyance; 
when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality 
we  may  at  anv  time  resclve  upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected; 
when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  Impossibility  of  making  ac- 
quisitions upon  tjs.  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provo- 
cation: when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war  as  our  Interest,  guided 
by  Justice,  shall  counsel. 

"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  Interweav- 
ing our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  In  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rlvalship, 
Interest,  humor,   or  caprlcf?" 

This  Is  the  statement  on  which  American  foreign  policy  has 
been  based  for  the  greater  part  of  our  history  and  the  very 
soundness  of  its  argument  proclaims  the  merit  of  Its  preachment. 
As  .so  manv  of  our  early  statesmen  wished.  America  should  stand 
aloof  and  calm  in  the  midst  of  turmoil:  firmly  rooted  to  the 
doctrine  of  no  entangling  alliances  and  determined  to  perform 
the  role  of  ecod  neighb<ir  to  all  of  the  world. 

Thomas  Jefferson  stated  the  principle  almost  as  clearly  as  did 
Washington  when  he  said.  "I  have  ever  deemed  It  fundamental  for 
the  United  States  never  to  take  active  part  In  the  quarrels  of 
Eurcpe.  Their  political  interests  are  entirely  distinct  from  ours. 
Their  mutual  Jealousies,  their  balance  of  power,  their  complicated 
alliances,  their  forms  and  principles  of  government  are  all  foreign 
to  us.  They  are  nations  of  eternal  war.  All  their  energies  are  ex- 
pended In  the  destruction  of  the  labor,  property,  and  lives  of  their 
people.  On  our  part,  never  had  a  people  so  favorable  a  chance  of 
trying  the  oppoftte  system,  of  peace  and  fraternity  with  mankind, 
and  the  dirvction  of  all  our  m'>ans  and  faculties  to  the  purposes  of 
Improvement,  instead  of  destruction.  With  Europe  we  have  few 
occasions  of  collision  and  these,  with  a  little  prudence  and  for- 
bearance may  be  generally  accommodated  " 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
In  their  annual  messages  to  Congress,  have  proudly  stressed  the 
fact  that  America  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world  For  more  than 
a  hundred  years  "America  for  Americans '  was  the  watchword  of 
our  statesmen. 

Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  present  century  a  new  Idea  began  to 
take  hold.  Some  of  our  statesmen  adopted  the  theory  that  we  had 
a  mission  to  reform  and  police  the  world;  to  protect  the  weaker 
nations  from  the  strong.  The  theory  that  we  should  ally  ourselves 
with  certain  European  nations  had  developed  to  the  point  that 
today  many  openly  urge  us  to  enter  Into  an  alliance  that  might 
some  day  require  us  to  send  our  young  men  to  fight  and  die  on  a 
foreign  battlefield.  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  approve  of  such  a  development. 

Before  we  consider  the  provisions  of  the  Bloom  bill  It  might  be 
well  to  recall  some  of  the  utterances  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
connection  with  our  foreign  policy.  First  came  his  so-called  quar- 
antine speech  at  Chicago  in  October  1937.  in  which  he  said  that 
there  was  no  escape  for  the  United  States  through  mere  isolation 
or  neutrality.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  peace-loving 
nations  must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  quarantine  and  stop 
aggressors. 

The  Bloom  bill,  while  it  was  known  as  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 
was  in  fact  far  from  a  neutrahty  act.  as  its  adoption  would  make 
us  anything  but  neutral  In  case  of  another  war.  There  can  be  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  anyone  who  followed  the  House  debate  on 
the  Bloom  bill  that  its  real  purpose  was  to  give  the  President  power 
to  aid  Great  Britain  and  France.  That  being  so.  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  fair  and  honest  thing  for  the  Pres!dent  to  do  is  to  request 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  speaking  through  Congress,  to'glve 
him  authority  to  openly  aid  these  so-called  democracies  to  the  ex- 
tent of  providing  them  with  munitions  and  other  needed  materials. 
He  should  also  remind  the  country  that  by  so  doing  they  may 
become  Involved  in  a  future  war. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  the  Bloom  bill  was  debated  In  the 
House  for  4  long  days,  two  of  the  sessions  continuing  from  11  a.  m. 
until  after  1:30  a.  m.  the  next  morning,  without  a  recess.  Not 
once  in  all  that  debate  did  anyone  deny  that  the  sale  of  munitions 
to  the  Allies  between  1914  and  1917  was  an  important  factor  in  our 
becoming  Involved  in  the  World  War. 


At  the  outlet,  may  I  state  that  I  do  not  pose  as  an  authority 
on  International  law.  I  am  not  even  a  common  garden  variety 
of  lawyer,  but  I  am  In  Congress  as  a  Representative  of  421.000 
men.  women,  and  children  now  residing  in  Hartford  County.  A3 
the  Representative  of  those  people.  I  consider  it  my  solemn  duty 
to  aid  in  the  enactment  of  any  law  that  will  lessen  the  likelihood 
of  our  becoming  involved  in  any  future  war.  and  the  opposition 
to  the  enactment  of  any  law  that  increases  the  Ukelihood  of  our 
becoming  Involved  in  a  foreign  war,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
enactment  of  the  Bloom  bill  would  definitely  increase  our  chances 
of  participating  in  another  war.  and  for  that  reason  alone  I  voted 
against  the  resolution.  In  the  first  place.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  If  we  enacted  that  resolution  we  would  have  placed  our 
country  right  back  where  it  was  in  1914.  We  would  have  made 
of  the  United  States  a  hu^e  ammunitions  dump.  What  have  we 
left  from  that  great  crusade  of  1917?  We  entered  the  World 
War  to  fight  a  war  to  end  all  wars,  but  lost  the  peace;  we  failed 
to  carry  our  objective.  Hence,  all  we  have  left  to  our  advan- 
tage is  the  lesson  we  should  have  learned  from  our  past  expe- 
riences, especially  our  experience  during   1914  to  1919. 

Who  is  there  today  who  will  say  that  the  shipping  of  muni- 
tions and  other  supplies  to  Europe  was  not  a  factor  in  our  becom- 
ing Involved  in  the  World  War?  Within  this  district  are  many 
manufacturers  of  munitions  and  war  materials;  that  industry  is 
a  perfectly  legal  one.  employing  hundreds  of  m.en  and  women, 
but  I  feel  confident  that  if  they  felt  that  selling  munitions  to  a 
foreign  country  which  was  euRaged  In  a  war  wou'd  Increase  the 
danger  of  our  becoming  involved  in  a  war.  they  would  not  want  to 
sell  such  munitions.  The  owners  and  employees  of  those  factories 
arc  loyal,  peace-loving  Americans,  but  they  are  not  war  mongers. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  question  of  neutrality  it  is  es.sential 
that  one  bear  in  mind  the  strict  definition  of  the  word  Itself.  A 
standard  dictionary  defines  neutrality  as  "that  state  of  being  a 
neutral  nation  during  a  war.  Neutrals  may  not  lend  money  to 
cither  side,  gur.rantee  a  loan,  or  allow  the  passage  of  belligerent 
troops  through  their  borders.  A  neutral  refrains  from  Interfer- 
ence In  a  contest;  Is  friendly  to  each  of  two  or  more  belligerents, 
or,  at  least,  does  not  take  the  part  of  either  or  any  belligerent." 
Such  Is  real  neutrality,  and  we  must  keep  this  definition  ever 
before  us.  It  is  my  opinion  that  our  neutrality  law  should  act 
automatically  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  war  materials  to  both  bel- 
ligerents in  the  event  of  either  a  declared  or  undeclared  war  and 
should  even  extend,  in  essential  cases,  to  the  complete  cessation 
of  all  trade  with  belligerents.  Our  neutrality  law  should  not 
empower  any  one  person  to  determine  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war,  as  the  Bloom  bill  would  have  done,  for  immediately 
thereby  the  idea  of  neutrality  may  be  nullified  by  an  unneutral 
personality. 

I  earnestly  feel  that  an  effective  neutrality  law  can  be  drafted 
only  if  that  law  strictly  prohibits  commerce  with  belligerents 
and  financial  aid,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  this  regard  I 
would  make  only  the  exception  of  permitting  traffic  in  medical 
supplies  with  belligerents.  For  purposes  of  regulation  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  application  of  a  neutrality  law  should 
be  automatic  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  any 
individual.  The  act  should  be  so  drafted,  and  all  terms  should 
be  so  defined  that  an  embargo  wouM  immediately  become  effec- 
tive on  war  materials,  general  commerce  and  travel  would  be  pro- 
hibited, and  all  financial  dealings  with  each  belligerent  would  be 
prohibited. 

As  a  signatory  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  to  outlaw  war.  the  United 
States  pledged  itself  to  deny  aggression  as  a  means  to  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  In  this  regard,  then,  is  it  not 
compatible  with  the  American  spirit  that  we  draft  a  neutrality 
law  providing  for  the  severance  of  trade  relations  with  belligerent 
nations?  Only  by  a  complete  withdrawal  of  American  Interests 
from  foreign  disputes  can  we  preserve  an  American  neutrality. 
It  is  purely  a  question  of  gambling  the  loss  of  dollars  in  Uade 
against  the  loss  of  life,  morale,  and  property  as  a  sacrifice  for 
neutrality. 

It  would  appear  that  the  entire  crux  of  the  question  Is  centered 
in  the  idea  of  control — whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  place  the  power 
to  regulate  the  application  of  neutrality  In  the  hands  of  one  person. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  it  was  wise  and  necessary  for 
Congress  to  give  broad  discretionary  powers  to  the  President,  but 
the  need  of  granting  such  powers  certainly  does  not  exist  today.  In 
case  of  emergency  Congress,  with  our  rapid  transportation,  can  be 
assembled  within  36  hours.  If  we  are  to  have  a  neutrality  act 
which  is  to  function  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  keening  America 
out  of  war,  would  it  not  be  better  to  frame  an  act  which  would  be 
automatic,  which  would  function  of  itself,  and  would  thereby  elim- 
inate the  element  of  personal  control?  Human  nature  is  fallible, 
and  to  leave  within  the  power  of  any  one  person  complete  control 
over  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  a  nation  is  an  Idea  which  has  been 
alien  to  the  American  system  of  democracy  and  government 
throughout  its  history.  Would  It  not  be  better  to  frame  an  act 
which  definitely  limits  and  defines  the  idea  which  the  American 
people  wish  to  see  put  forth  as  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
this  country  as  a  neutral  nation?  It  Is  not  a  question  of  politics 
or  personalities  but  it  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the 
futtxre  of  our  country  and  the  well-being  of  our  people.  If  we  can 
legislate  in  a  manner  to  preserve  peace  for  our  Nation,  let  us  so 
legislate  as  to  be  certain  of  the  accomplishment  of  our  aim.  If 
the  day  ever  comes  when  the  demcxjraclcs  of  the  world  are  threat- 
ened, let  the  President  come  before  Congress  and  say  Just  what 
nations  he  wants  to  aid  and  to  what  extent. 
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Certainly  out  country  has  gained  little  from  Its  participation 
In  the  World  War.  We  have  profited  not  at  all  either  materially 
or  spiritually,  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  If  we  should  prove  by 
our  actions  here  at  this  time  that  we  have  not  even  profited  by 
the  experience.  Victimized  by  rampant  propaganda  and  carried 
forward  by  euthuslaim  of  expanding  trade  and  commerce,  we 
found  ourselves  Involved  In  1917  in  a  war  which  was  not  of  our 
making.  If.  22  years  later,  we  have  not  learned  to  recognize 
those  elements  which  embroiled  us  at  that  time,  and  If  we  cannot 
so  regulate  our  actions  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy 
of  1917,  then  our  participation  In  the  World  War  can  be  written 
off  only  as  a  complete  loss. 

Neutrality  Is,  by  very  nature,  a  spiritual  quality — Intangible  but 
real.  By  this  very  fact  it  might  seem  fallacious  to  attempt  leg- 
islation to  control  neutrality.  Howe%er,  by  the  very  passage  of  a 
sound  and  reasonable  neutrality  act.  one  which  contains  within 
Itself  adequate  provisions  and  limitations  of  a  strictly  defined 
nature,  we  would  crystallize  and  give  expression  to  the  preponderant 
spirit  of  the  American  people.  It  would  seem  only  logical,  there- 
fore that  the  power  to  interpret  and  regulate  the  application 
of  any  neutrality  legislation  should  be  preserved  to  Congress  Itself, 
to  those  persons  who  by  their  very  position  are  In  close  touch 
with  the  spirit  of  tlie  average  American  citizen, 

I  should  like  to  see  a  neutrality  act  which  would  carry  of 
Itself  specific  authority  and  regulation  of  our  commerce,  our 
financial  relations,  and  the  general  attitude  and  actions  of  our 
citizens  with  respect  to  belligerent  countries.  Such  an  act  shoxild 
definitely  limit,  to  the  extent  of  complete  curtailment,  all  trade 
with,  and  financial  assistance  to,  any  and  all  belligerents  in  the 
event  of  either  a  declared  or  undeclared  war,  I  would  even  go  so 
far  as  to  provide  that  all  passports  Issued  for  travel  In  countries 
in  a  state  of  war  or  endangered  by  war  should  carry  the  proviso 
that  such  travel  is  completely  at  the  risk  cf  the  Individual  and 
his  protection  will  lot  be  guaranteed  by  this  Government.  I'he 
provisions  might  bj  criticized  as  being  too  stringent,  but  we 
must  bear  in  m;nd  that  most  wars,  strangely  enough,  arise  from 
the  so-called  international  incident,  and  that  It  Is  of  ten  the 
curiosity  of  John  Doe  traveling  in  foreign  countries  with  the 
bland  assurance  that  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  is  secure 
In  all  circumstances  that  bring  about  these  incidents. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  neutrality  was  the 
most  Important  and  far-reaching  legislation  we  will  be  called  on 
to  consider  this  session.  I  have  had  hundreds  of  letters  trom 
constituents  and,  almost  without  exception,  they  urged  me  to 
vote  against  the  so-called  Bloom  bill.  These  letters  did  not  come 
from  an  organized  minority,  they  came  from  average  citizens — 
men  and  women  who  vividly  recalled  the  heartaches  they  endured 
during  the  World  War;  fathers  and  mothers  who  now  have  sons 
of  military  age.  and  who  have  no  desire  to  see  those  sons  called 
upon  to  participate  In  a  foreign  war. 

During  the  debate  In  the  House  on  the  Bloom  bill  I  listened  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bruce  Barton |  describe  what 
would  happen  in  the  case  of  another  war.  He  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  war  would  be  brought  into  the  homes  of  every  American 
who  owned  a  radio.  He  described  the  screams  of  the  women 
and  children  who  will  be  the  many  victims  of  this  war  and  stated 
that  the  vivid  portrayal  of  such  horrors  as  will  occur  will  cause 
the  American  people"  to  demand  the  lifting  of  any  embargo. 
That  is.  of  course,  possible,  but  I  believe  they  should  decide  that 
when  the  occasion  arises.  The  thing  which  Is  my  principal  con- 
cern, and  should  be  the  concern  of  every  one  of  us,  is  that  as 
the  American  people  listen  to  the  screams  of  the  women  and 
children  who  are  being  bombed  from  the  air.  the  radio  may  not 
announce  that  these  bombs  were  made  in  America. 

It  has  been  claimed,  and  undoubtedly  rightly  so,  that  we 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  the  most  poisonous  gas  manu- 
factured in  the  world.  It  would  surely  be  considered  a  munition 
of  war,  and  without  an  arms  embargo  would  be  shipped  from 
the  United  States.  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  a  hospital  not  far 
from  the  front  during  the  first  battle  of  the  Argonne,  and  I  saw 
American  men,  some  of  them  brothers,  some  of  them  now  possi- 
bly listening  to  me,  coming  In,  their  eyelids  burned,  their  bodies 
burned  from  what  was  then  the  most  torturous  gas  known,  but 
that  gas  was  as  nothing  compared  to  what  we  manufacture  now. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  touch  on  the  highlights  of  the  findings  of 
the  Nye  committee.  When  Its  findings  were  first  made  public 
I  never  dreamed  that  Congress  would  ever  seriously  consider 
doing  away  with  the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
during  time  of  war.  Apparently,  however,  we  have  forgotton 
some  of  the  findings  of  the  Nye  committee.  I  may  say  In  pass- 
ing that  while  the  Nye  committee  exposed  a  rotten  business.  In 
many  cases  they  went  too  far,  as  such  things  always  do,  and 
Indicted  many  loyal  manufacturers  who  were  simply  doing  their 
best  to  provide  for  the  national  defense  of  this  country. 

I  can  briefly  state  my  position  on  neutrality  as  follows:  (1)  A 
strict  embargo  on  arms,  ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war  to 
all  belligerents;  (2)  cessation  of  all  trade  with  warring  nations, 
allowing  only  one  exception — the  shipping  of  medical  eupplles 
under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross;  (3)  If  such  drastic  restric- 
tions are  not  considered  feasible,  then  the  adoption  of  a  cash-and- 
carry  provision  on  other  than  war  materials;  (4)  continuation  of 
the  National  Munitions  Control  Board;  (5)  notification  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  that  they  enter  the  war  zone  or  travel  on  ships  of 
belligerent  nations  at  their  own  risk;  (6)  prohibit  the  extending 
of  credit  to  beUigerent  nations:  and  (71  prohibit  the  collection  of 
funds  within  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  warring  nations. 


It  was  stated  several  times  en  the  flexor  of  the  House  during  the 
debate  on  the  Bloom  bill  that  neutrality  legislation  has  been 
proven  a  failure  and  therefore  should  be  changed  or  repealed  The 
Neutrality  Act  could  not  have  been  proven  a  failure,  because  It 
has  never  been  Invoked.  Tie  Presideiiit  has  flttly  disregarded  the 
specific  terms  of  an  act  which  he  signed  himself  and  has  fla- 
grantly disregarded  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  required  him  to 
put  the  Neutrality  Act  into  effect  in  the  case  of  existing  war 
between  Japan  and  China. 

The  excuse  is  made  that  there  Is  doubt  as  to  the  application 
9f  the  Neutrality  Act  to  undeclared  war.  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  act  itself  which  makes  possible  any  such  construction  nor  Is 
there  anything  in  the  act  which  leaves  any  discretion  to  the 
President  after  he  has  made  a  simple  finding  of  fact  based  upon 
ordinary  evidence.  The  existing  neutrality  law  says  "Whenever 
the  President  .shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war  between 
or  among  two  or  more  foreign  states,  the  Pref^ldent  shall  proclaim 
such  fact  and  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  to  export,  or  at- 
tempt to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported,  arms,  ammunitions,  or 
Implements  of  war  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  any 
belligerent  states  named  In  such  proclamation." 

Certainly  everycne  knows  that  a  state  or  war  exists  between 
Japan  and  China.  Then  the  obligation  cf  the  solemn  public  statute 
of  the  United  States  is  upon  the  President  to  Impose  an  embargo 
on  munitions.  Despite  this,  however,  the  United  St:\tes  has  gone 
ahead  supplying  Japan  with  ell  the  Instruments  of  death  and 
destruction  she  wants.  This  Is  not  a  failure  for  neutrality  legisla- 
tion. It  is  the  failure  of  the  President  to  carry  Into  effect  the  plain 
provision  of  a  neutrality  law  passed  by  Congress,  and  which  he 
signed 

The  President  has  said  in  the  past  few  da3rs  that  most  an3rthlng 
can  happen  if  Congress  dcesn't  pess  a  neutrality  law  Juet  as  he 
wants  It  passed.  We  prospered  for  many  years  without  any  neu- 
traJity  law  and  v.-e  now  have  u  neutrality  law  en  our  statute  books 
which,  if  lived  up  to.  woold  help  to  keep  us  at  peece.  Before  we 
chaiige  the  present  Irw  we  want  to  be  sure  that  the  changes  will 
help  the  United  States  before  we  consider  the  effect  on  certain 
other  nations. 

During  the  recent  debate  It  was  said  more  than  once  that  we 
could  not  revise  our  neutrality  law  after  a  war  had  started  in 
Europe  as  that  would  be  changing  the  rules  of  the  game.  I'll 
admit  I  was  puzzled  by  that  expression  as  I  did  not  think  we  were 
involved  in  any  international  game  and  I  certainly  consider  It  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  at  any  time. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  action  the  Senate  will  take  on 
the  Bloom  bill  nor  when  that  action  will  be  taken.  It  may  be 
that  this  bill  will  come  back  to  the  House,  either  this  session  or 
next.  In  the  meantime  I  would  like  to  hear  from  my  listeners  on 
this  subject.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  you  want  to  take 
sides  in  some  future  European  quarrel,  and.  if  you  want  to  take 
sides,  how  much  support  do  you  want  to  give  to  certain  coun- 
tries? Will  It  be  Just  munitions?  Will  it  be  money  or  credit,  or 
will  it  cnce  again  be  manpower?  I  would  also  like  to  hear  from 
those  who  want  to  see  the  United  States  adopt  a  mlnd-our-own- 
biisiness  policy  and  promote  future  prosperity  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean. 

I  had  Intended  to  devote  all  of  my  time  tcxlay  to  a  discussion 
of  neutrality  legislation,  but  there  is  one  other  subject  re<ently 
presented  to  Congress  which  I  consider  of  such  Importance  that 
I  wish  to  discuss  it  briefly  in  the  few  remaining  minutes. 

First,  the  resolution  Introduced  by  Congressman  S.^BATH,  of 
Illinois,  which  would  repeal  that  part  of  the  1939  Relief  Act  re- 
quiring all  employees  to  work  130  hours  per  month.  I  say  frankly 
that  I  regret  the  strike  action  taken  by  employees  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
I  cannot  help  but  think  their  action  was  taken  hastily  without 
thought  of  Its  seriousness.  The  W.  P.  A.  strike  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  a  strike  for  more  pay  or  better  working  conditions. 

It  Is  a  strike  against  the  Government  Itself;  against  the  Govern- 
ment that  has  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  provide  work  relief 
rather  than  direct  relief  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  morale  and 
self-respect  of  those  who  cannot,  at  this  time,  find  work  In  private 
Industry.  Cities  and  towns  have  spent  millions  for  the  cost  of 
material  so  that  skilled  workers  could  continue  at  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  they  are  trained  so  that  they  would  not  lose  their 
skill  by  Idleness.  I  say  right  here  that  I  think  the  money  spent 
in  providing  work  relief  rather  than  a  dole  has  been  money  well 
spent,  but  I  cannot  concede  that  the  requirement  of  working  130 
hours  per  month  is  unreasonable  or  that  it  will  cause  a  reduction 
in  wages  and  private  industry.  W.  P.  A.  employment  was  never 
considered  a  career.  When  W.  P.  A.  was  set  up  It  was  rightfully 
contended  that  a  dole  would  WTeck  the  morale  of  the  unemployed; 
that  most  Americans  would  rather  work  than  accept  charity.  I 
believe  that  the  average  American  wants  to  put  in  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  wage  and  I  think  most  people  will  agree  that  the 
so-called  security  wage  on  W.  P.  A.,  particularly  for  the  skilled 
workers.  Is  a  fair  relief  standard  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  as  high  as  $2  per  hour  on  relief  projects.  I  have  tried  to 
keep  uppermost  in  my  mind  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  people 
of  this  district  but  it  is  also  my  duty  to  consider  the  taxpayers. 
Colonel  Harrington  testified  during  the  hearings  on  the  relief  bill 
that  the  provision  requiring  all  W.  P.  A.  employees  to  work  130 
hours  per  month  would  greatly  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  For  the  reason  stated.  I  will  be  compelled  to  vote  against 
any  resolution  reducing  the  W.  P.  A.  hours  below  130  per  month. 
On  numerous  occasions  I  have  stated  to  constituents  th*t  I  feel 
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this  requirement  cf  130  hour?  per  month  Is  fair  and  reasonable 
and   I   can   see   no   way   In   which   the   reduced   hourly  wages   on 
W    P    A    can  affect   the   wages  paid   In  private  employment.     In 
fact   I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  should  be  a  differential  t)etween 
relief  wages  and  wages  paid  In  private  Industry.     We  have  a  duty 
to  p'-ovlde  an  adequate  subsistence  wage  and  we  have  met  that  duty 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriations  Act  of  1039. 
However.    I    am   convinced    that   subsection    B   of    section    16    of 
the    act   was   enacted   by   Conh'ress   as   a   result   cf    apparent   mis- 
information     We  were  told  that  there  were  over  9O0.C00  citizens 
certlfled    and   eligible   for   W    P.    A.    employment.      We    were    a'so 
told   that   there  are  approximately    lO.OOO.OCO   unemployed   in  this 
country.    It  seemed  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  while  W.  P.  A. 
could   provide   for   approximately   2.000.000.    there   would   be   other 
millions  among  the  unemployed  who  could  be  certified  fcr  W.  P.  A. 
employment.     The   average  American   workingman   is   Just,   and   I 
am    confident    that    those   who    have    been    on    W.    P.    A.    for    18 
months   would    willingly   step    aside    to    give    seme    other    citizen 
who  might  be  merely  existing  on  direct  relief  an  opportunity  to 
secure  employment  on  W.  P.  A.     It  appears  now.  however,  at  least 
in  my  district,  that  while  we  have  no  large  waiting  list  In  the  city 
of  Hartford.  Conn  .  1.200  W    P.  A.  workers  will  be  discharged  be- 
cause   of    the    IC-moiith-  continuous    employment    provision    and 
that   there   are  only   about  350   eligible   to   take   their   places.     In 
W.>sl   Hartford   there   are   approximately   50   to  be   discharged   and 
only  5  ellg.ble  fcr  replacement:  In  my  own  home  town  of  Wethers- 
field  there  are  about  20  to  be  laid  off  and.  as  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain, there  are  none  eligible  to  fill  the  vacancies.    Perhaps  In  some 
of   the   largest   cities  there   are   heavy   waiting   lists,   but   I   don't 
believe  It  was  the  intent  cf  Congress  to  lay  workers  off  W.  P   A.  In 
communities  where  there  are  no  wattlrg  lists.    Such  a  move  would 
do  two  things— both  undesirable — (1)   It  would  place  on  the  local 
welfare    rolls    numercvis    cltiz?ns    who    had    been    employed    on 
W.    P.    A.    and    (2)    particularly    In    the    smaller    ccmmunltles.    It 
wcu'd  cripple   W    P    A    projects   which   are   under   way. 

Tils  is  not  a  question  of  yielding  to  pressure,  but  simply  a  case 
of  admitting  that  possibly  we  made  a  mistake  or  were  mi.=:lnformed 
but  are  now  wl'linc  to  rectify  any  mistake.  I  stand  firmly  on  the 
position  I  have  taken  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  strike  against 
the  Government,  and.  while  I  realize  the  pre.-ent  session  Is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  I  sincen  ly  hope  that  a  resolution  which  I  will 
introduce  can  be  adopted  before  adjournment  .so  that  unnecessary 
hard.-hlp  will  not  be  worked  on  those  who  might  be  discharged 
from  W.  P.  A.  errployment  and  that  added  burdens  will  not  be 
placed  on   the  local   relief  agencies 

With  the  prospects  of  adjournment  not  far  In  the  offing.  I 
would  say  at  this  time  that  I  will  not  make  my  usual  monthly 
broadcast  In  Aiifu  t.  but  I  do  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  cf 
thanking  Station  WTIC  lor  allowing  me  this  half  hour  of  time  each 
third  Sunday  of  the  month,  and  to  alio  thank  my  listeners  who 
have  been  kind  enough  to  have  written  me  as  to  the  reaction  to 
my  broadcast.  I  hope  that  during  the  next  session  I  will  have  the 
privilege  of  continuing  my  broadcasts  through  the  kindness  of 
this  station. 

What  Is  a  Nazi?    What  Is  a  Bund? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  in 
the  Record  a  synopsis  of  an  investigation  made  by  the 
P.  B.  I..  Department  cf  Justice,  of  the  so-called  bund  organ- 
izations in  the  United  States. 

This  investigation  filled  14  volumes  and  must,  therefore, 
be  quite  thorough.  It  discloses  that  there  are  6.617  members 
of  the  so-called  bunds.  Mr.  Fritz  Kuhn  claims  that  there 
are  8.299  members.  You  may  therefore  take  your  choice 
of  the  two  figures. 

This  report  was  concluded  on  December  31.  1937.  and  re- 
leased on  April  3.  1939.  It  can  be  seen  from  this  that  there 
is  no  threat  from  bund  organizations,  for  they  are  small 
in  numbers,  and  their  principles  of  organization  are 
not  destructive  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Please  understand  this  is  not  my  opinion  but  it  is  an  opin- 
ion expressed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  bund  activities  are 
not  looked  upon  as  of  any  importance  by  the  F.  B.  I.  or  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  question  which  now  arises  in  my  mind  is  in  relation 
to  the  so-called  Nazi -Fascist  investigation  which  is  to  be 


made  by  the  Dies  committee,  beginning  August  1.  1939. 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  chairman.  Mr.  Dies. 
expressed  himself  on  July  12.  in  the  Herald,  in  the  following 
manner: 

We  plan  to  spend  the  first  month  taking  on  Nazi  and  Fascist 
groups. 

If  the  Dies  committee  will  read  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice report  on  bund  activities,  the  com.mittee  will  find  the 
addresses  of  all  bund  organizations.  The  report  further 
states  the  purposes  of  these  organizations,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  organized.  I  mention  this  so  that  the 
Dies  committee  may  confine  itself  to  the  investigation  of  all 
activities  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  destructive  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  refer  particularly  to 
such  organizations  as  advocate  changes  in  our  Government, 
and  destruction  of  the  Government,  and  carry  on  destruc- 
tive activities  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  Nation, 
This  philosophy  of  destniction  is  to  be  found  only  in  organi- 
zations that  advocate  socialism,  commixnism,  and  anarchy. 
It  is  those  organizations  that  the  Dies  committee  should 
investigate,  and  their  headquarters  are  in  New  York  City 
and  Washington.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  chase  over  the 
ccimtry  to  locate  the  so-called  Nazi  and  Fascist,  when  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  already  has  them  all  spotted. 
It  is  better  to  investigate  the  Commimist  and  the  Anarchist, 
for  if  the  committee  is  not  careful,  it  will  stumble  over  them 
most  anywhere  in  the  city.  As  a  matter  cf  fact,  a  former 
Communist  is  nov»?  employed  in  the  office  force  of  the  Dies 
committee,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  is  very  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  others  are  connected  with  the  Com- 
monwealth Federation  of  New  York  City,  and  have  been 
51>eakers  before  the  Commonwealth  Congress,  both  of  which 
are  communistic. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  the  Dies  committee  to  know 
that  there  is  no  precedent  for  congressional  committees  to 
investigate  law-abiding  American  citizens,  and  that  congres- 
sional committee  have  confined  themselves  to  investigation 
of  employees  in  the  Government  or  activities  involving  such 
employees,  such  as  fraud,  bribing,  and  false  reports. 

This  should  be  clearly  evident  to  Congress,  because  it  is  the 
citizens  v.ho  are  paying  for  this  investigation,  and  they  are 
not  setting  aside  this  $100,000  to  have  their  fellow-citizens  in- 
vestigated because  they  condemn  communism  and  the  Com- 
munist. The  money  is  appropriated  to  locate  the  Communist, 
to  prefer  charges  so  that  he  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  proper 
legal  manner.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Dies  committee  to 
discover  patriots,  and  those  who  call  a  Communist  by  his 
proper  name,  regardless  of  whether  he  be  Jew  or  gentile. 
The  people  are  concerned  with  failure  of  the  Government  to 
bring  this  pernicious  gentry  to  bay  in  the  manner  provided  for 
by  law. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  anyone  who  advocates 
destruction  of  our  Govenmient  is  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  who  aid  in  such  destruction  are  considered 
in  the  same  category,  that  is,  as  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  clearly  defines  this  as  treason,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
obeyed.  Orders  should  therefore  be  given  by  the  Executive 
to  the  various  intelligence  and  policing  units  to  bring  the 
Communists,  or  anyone  else  who  is  directly  or  indirectly  en- 
gaged in  the  same  activity,  before  the  bar  of  justice.  They 
should  also  bring  those  who  are  advocating  destruction  of 
constitutional  government  and  conversion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  derived  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  within  the  ability  of  the  Dies  committee  to  bring 
such  criminals  to  bay,  but  it  is  definitely  within  the  ability 
and  scope  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investgation.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  intelligence  departments.  I  am  reasonably 
sure  that  these  departments  have  complete  information  on 
all  communistic  activities  and  all  that  is  required  is  for  the 
Executive  to  give  his  orders  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
enforce  the  Nation's  laws. 

The  people  are  interested  in  this  because  it  concerns  the 
general   welfare   and   security   of   the   United   States,    We 
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already  have  the  machinery  for  investigation  of  all  com-  | 
munistic  and  radical  activities  at  large.  The  only  function 
of  the  Dies  committee  is  to  investigate  the  so-called  un-Amer- 
ican activities  among  officials  in  the  Government.  Accord- 
ing to  Hinds'  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
congressional  committee  has  never  been  appointed  for  any 
other  kind  of  investigation  except  in  relation  to  officers  or 
business  connected  with  such  officials  in  the  Government. 

My  reason  for  inserting  this  in  the  Record  is  to  inform  the 
Dies  committee  that  the  Fascist  and  the  Nazi  have  already 
been  investigated  and  tabulated  by  the  F.  B.  I.,  and  it  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  spend  any  more  money  on  such  investiga- 
tion. The  money  is  wasted  when  expended  for  traveling,  for 
it  could  be  used  to  better  purpose  here  in  Washington  in 
investigation  of  ccnimunism  and  anarchism,  which  are  the 
real  destructive  enemies  of  cur  Government.  I  have  also  in- 
serted this  in  the  Record  so  that  the  people  may  be  better 
informed  about  the  limitations  of  the  Dies  committee  in  its 
investigations  and  to  prevent  annoyance  of  law-abiding  cit- 
izens who  have  committed  no  crime  except  that  of  denounc- 
ing the  criminal.  I  shall  ask  the  Members  to  read  this  report, 
as,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  lurid 
press  releases  concerning  this  subject.  This  synopsis  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investgation  will  forever  set  aside  and 
explode  the  words  "Nazi"  and  "Fascist,"  for  there  simply  are 
no  such  terms  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  them  to 
camouflage  their  own  communistic  activities. 
Re  German-American  Bund 

On  December  31.  1937.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  transmitted  to  the  Criminal  Division 
a  report  of  Its  Investigation  up  to  that  time  of  the  activities  of  the 
German-American  Bund  In  the  United  States,  and  accompanied 
the  same  with  approximately  175  exhibits. 

On  October  12.  1924.  one  Fritz  Gisslbl  founded  the  "Teutonla" 
at  Chicago.  111.  Out  of  this  grew  the  League  of  the  Friends 
of  New  Germany,  which  was  established  In  Chicago  on  June 
30.  1833.  On  March  29.  1936.  the  name  of  the  League  of  the 
Friends  of  New  Germany  was  changed  to  the  German-American 
Volksbund.  now  commonly  referred  to  as  the  bund.  On  June  3, 
1936.  the  German-American  Bund  was  formally  established.  The 
con.stitutton  of  the  bund  was  adopted  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  Deutschhorst.  Croydon,  Pa.,  in  1936.  and  was  amended  in 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  in  1936.  The  preamble  of  the  constitution  Is  as 
follows : 

'We  associate  ourselves  together  to  unite  all  honorable,  seri- 
ously minded,  courageous,  and  unselfish  men  and  women  of  the 
Germanic  race,  loyal  and  prosf>ective  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
proud  of  their  German  blood,  and  treasuring  German  traditions, 
language,  and  ideals  of  national  and  Individual  liberty,  justice, 
truth,  duty,  and  absolute  honesty.  Into  one  great,  free,  proud,  and 
retpact-commandlng  German-American  Bund  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany." 

The  alleged  aims  and  purposes  of  the  organization  as  set  out 
In  the  constitution  are  substantially  as  follows:  Above  all.  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  respect  and  honor  the  flag  and  Institutions  thereof,  to 
promote  good  will  and  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  to  defend  with  all  lawful  means  the  honor  of  the 
mother  country  (Germany)  against  defamation,  propaganda,  etc., 
to  bring  a  better  understanding  to  American  citizens  of  the  Ger- 
man achievements  In  the  sciences  and  arts,  to  act  as  honorable 
descendants  of  the  Germanic  race  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
good  will  toward  the  German  people  and  their  government,  advo- 
cate the  right  of  every  civilized  nation  to  attend  to  its  own  busi- 
ness without  any  Interference  from  outsiders,  to  promote  friend- 
ship among  nations  and  peace  among  mankind,  to  remain  worthy 
of  the  Germanic  blood,  the  German  motherland,  and  to  cultivate 
the  German  language,  customs,  and  Ideals,  and  to  be  proud  of  the 
same,  to  remember  that  only  In  unity  there  Is  strength,  and.  If 
firmly  united,  the  German-Americans  shall  be  of  real  value  and  a 
desirable  and  respected  class  of  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "Purpose  and  Alms"  published  by  the 
German -American  Bund  sets  out  the  alleged  purpose  and  alms 
of  the  organisation.  The  principles  enunciated  In  this  pamphlet 
are  subrtantially  the  same  as  found  In  the  Constitution  and  here- 
tofore set  out.  except  that  In  the  pamphlet  there  Is  set  out  a 
pledge  that  the  bund  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  expose  and  depose 
communism.  Marxl.sm.  Internationalism,  and  un-American  boycott 
rackets  within  the  United  States.  The  boycott  racket  referred  to 
In  this  pledge  Is  the  Jewish  boycott  of  German  goods.  As  will 
later  be  pointed  out.  the  bund  places  the  responsibility  of  social- 
ism and  communism  upon  the  Jews  and  directs  considerable  propa- 
ganda against  the  Jew. 

The  constitution  of  the  bund  provides  for  a  national  organiza- 
tion. Provision  is  made  for  a  national  leader,  a  national  executive 
committee,  which  Is  the  administrative  body,  and  the  national 
convention,    which    la    the    legislative    body.     Geographically    the 


bund  is  divided  into  three  departments,  being  department  EJa«t, 
department  Middle  West,  and  department  West.  The  leader  of 
each  department  is  ex  ofQclo  a  member  of  the  national  head- 
quarters staff.  In  some  cases  a  department  is  broken  up  into 
districts  which  comprise  a  group  of  local  units.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  department  Is  comprised  of  the  various  locals  through- 
out the  territory  of  that  department. 

At  the  present  time  tlierc  appears  to  be  approximately  60  local 
units  of  the  German-American  Bund.  Information  obtained  from 
various  local  leaders  Indicates  a  total  membership  of  6.617.  On 
the  other  hand  information  obtained  from  Fritz  Kuhn,  national 
leader,  discloses  a  total  membership  of  8,298.  The  membership 
is  distributed  geographically  as  follows: 

Eastern  department — 4,529  (estimate  of  local  leader);  (estimate 
by  Kuhn — 5,324). 

Middle  West  department — 1,546  (estimate  by  local  leader);  (esti- 
mate by  Kuhn — 1,970). 

Western  department — 642  (estimate  by  local  leader);  (estimate 
by  Kuhn— 1.005). 

The  eastern  department  consists  of  approximately  26  locals; 
th'^  Middle  West  department.  14  locals:  and  the  Western  depart- 
ment, 10  locals.  Tlie  local  units  of  the  bund  are  generally  com- 
prised of  membership  of  men  and  women. 

There  are  four  newspapers  sponsored  by  the  bund,  Der  Deut.sche 
Weckruf  und  Becbachter.  178  East  Eighty-fifth  Street,  New  York 
City,  the  Philadelphia  Deutsche  Weckruf  und  Beoljachter.  3718 
North  Fifth  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  both  In  the  eastern  district ; 
the  Chicago  Deutsche  Weckruf  und  Beobachter.  3243  North 
Western  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill .  In  the  Middle  West,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Deutsche  Weckruf  und  Beobachter.  634  West  Fifteenth 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  In  the  West.  These  are  controlled  by 
three  corporations  and  in  turn  lacing  owned  by  the  A.  V.  Publish- 
ing Corporation.  Tlie  A.  V.  Publishing  Corporation  Is  the  official 
organ  of  the  German -American  Bund  and  the  German-American 
Business  League  (D.  K  V.),  and  was  Incorporated  In  New  York 
on  March  27.  1937  Tlie  certificate  of  Incorporation  Is  signed 
by  Fritz  J.  Kuhn  and  others. 

There  are  several  organizations  or  movements  which  are  asso- 
ciated or  affiliated  with  the  bund  In  some  way.  The  German- 
American  Settlement  League.  Inc  a  corporation  Incorporated  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  particular  objects,  according  to  the 
certificate  of  Incorporation,  for  which  the  corporation  was  organ- 
ized are  substantially  as  follows:  To  cultivate  and  propagate  Ger- 
man culture,  customs,  language,  and  Ideals,  to  enlighten  the  mem- 
bers of  their  civic  obligations  and  principles  of  American  citizen- 
ship; to  inculcate  In  Its  youth  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  love  for  country, 
respect  for  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  good  citizenship. 
This  organization  is  the  owner  of  the  prop2rty  occupied  by  Camp 
Siegfried  at  Yaphank,  Long  Island,  and  which  is  used  by  the  bund. 
The  German-American  Bund  Auxiliary  is  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  tiie  State  of  New  Jersey.  To  be  a  member  of 
this  organization  It  Is  also  necessary  to  be  a  member  of  the  bund. 
Deutscher  Konsum  Verband.  Ipc:  This  organization  Is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  D.  K.  V.,  meaning  German-American  Business 
League.  Kuhn  stated  that  the  membership  of  this  organization  Is 
separate  from  that  of  the  bund.  He  also  stated  that  he  Is  president, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  this  organization  Is  to  fight  the  antl-Nazi 
boycott.  It  appears  that  In  fact  the  D.  K.  V.  is  an  organization  to 
promote  an  antl-Jewlsh  boycott.  Through  a  distribution  of  trad- 
ing stamps  the  organization  seeks  to  induce  the  German  people 
to  purchase  from  stores  owned  by  members  of  the  D.  K.  V. 

Ordnungs-Dlenst:  This  organization  is  the  uniformed  group  of 
the  bund  and  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  O.  D.  Kuhn  Is 
also  the  national  commander  of  the  O.  D.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  fight  Bolshevist  and  Marxist 
movements,  to  take  part  In  the  parades,  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  various  meetings,  prepare  decorations,  serve  as  ushers, 
carry  flags,  and  protect  meetings  of  the  bund  from  assaults  by 
Communists.  Members  of  the  O.  D.  wear  uniforms  which  consist 
of  black  trousers,  gray  shirts,  black  necktie,  Sam  Brown  belt,  black 
overseas  cap  trimmed  with  white  piping,  gray  coat  with  black 
collar,  black  shovUder  straps  with  white  piping,  and  black  cuffs 
with  white  piping.  On  the  left  arm  is  worn  an  arm  band  with 
an  emblem  which  consists  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  terminating  In  a 
swastika,  the  semicircle  of  the  sun  containing  the  letters  A.  V., 
these  being  the  initials  of  the  German-American  Volksbund.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  emblem  are  located  the  letters  O.  D.  Mem- 
bers cf  the  O.  D.  drUl.  but  the  report  of  the  Btireau  discloses  no 
evidence  that  firearms  of  any  type  are  used. 

Youth  Movement  or  German-American  Youth  League  (Deutsche- 
Jagenschaft) :  The  youth  mo%-ement  was  originated  In  1934  and  it 
cooperated  with  Friends  of  the  New  Germany,  which  is  now  de- 
funct. The  German-American  Youth  League,  Inc.,  is  not  Incor- 
porated. The  executive  headquarters  is  In  New  York  and  the 
youth  movement  is  divided  Into  the  same  districts  as  the  bund. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  indicates  that  the  youth  movement  ia 
being  carried  on  and  fostered  by  the  bund.  The  alleged  purpoee 
of  this  movement  Ls  to  bring  about  the  development  of  camps 
throughout  the  United  States  where  the  youth  can  be  schooled  In 
the  customs.  Ideals,  and  traditions  of  the  German  race;  taught  the 
German  language  and  given  various  exercises  suid  recreation  to 
encourage  physical  vigor  and  discipline.  A  uniform  Is  used  by  the 
youth  and  considerable  drilling  without  firearms  Is  required  of  the 
youth.  Everything  is  done  In  connection  with  the  youth  move- 
ment which  will  stimulate  pride  and  love  of  Germany  and  their 
ancestral   background.    Anti-Semitic  literature   Is  placed   in   the 
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camps  for  the  children  to  read  and  also  on  numerous  occasions 
Inflammatory  speeches  are  made  against  the  Jews  blaming  them 
for  communism  and  its  activities. 

German-American  Bund  camp  sites:  There  are  at  the  present  time 
seven  camp  sites  In  use  by  the  bund  which  are  as  follows: 

Camp  Hmdenburg  at  Grafton.  Wis.;  Camp  Deutschhorst.  St. 
Lcuis.  Mo  :  Camp  Siegfried.  Yaphank.  Long  Island.  N.  Y.;  Camp 
General  Von  Steuben,  Scuthbury.  Conn.;  Camp  Nordland.  Andover, 
N  J  ;  Camp  Deuischhorst.  Croydon.  Pa.;  and  Tanglewood  Park, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  The  bund  has  a  future  camp  site  at  Brldgman. 
Mich.,  and  also  uses  a  camp  named  Deutsche  Zentrale  or  another 
German  organization  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  A  camp  site  near  South 
Bend.  Ind..  has  b.^rn  purchased  and  this  camp  is  to  be  known  as 
Camp  Von  WolfsVieel. 

Generally  speaking,  a  local  Is  comprised  of  several  activities  and 
has  several  affiliated  or  associated  movements.  In  most  in- 
stances the  local  units  have  only  a  skeleton  organization  and  have 
not  developed  the  associated  activities  which  are  contemplated  by 
the  bund.  In  those  instances  where  the  local  units  have  de- 
veloped all  the  features  contemplated  by  the  bund  the  following 
activities  are  carried  on — (1)  circulation  of  the  official  newspaper 
Deutsche  Weckruf  und  Beobachter;  (2)  camp  activities;  (3)  youth 
movement:  (4)  Ordnungs-Dlenst:  (5)  women's  imlt;  (6)  Deutsche 
Konsum  Verband;  (7)  Front  Kampfer  Bund;  (8)  Prospective  Citi- 
zens League. 

Camp  activities:  The  camp  activities  are  carried  on  mainly  in 
coimection  with  the  youth  movement.  It  appears  that  it  is  u^ed 
primarily  for  occasions  of  celebration  by  adults  and  for  summer 
camps  for  the  youth. 

In  the  summer  camps  only  the  German  language  is  permitted 
so  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  forced  to  learn  German.  The 
curriculum  also  Includes  discipline,  singing  of  German  songs, 
sports,  history  of  Germany  and  America  and  some  instruction 
with  reference  to  the  menace  of  Communism.  The  camps  are 
conducted  on  a  24-hour  schedule  with  strict  discipline  and  con- 
siderable drillin?:.  "helling."  and  calisthenics.  However,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  Indicate  any  use  of  firearnis. 

During  the  months  of  camp  activities  various  da3rs  are  set 
a.«;ide  for  celebrations  such  as  "Day  of  the  German  Woman", 
"German  Day  Celebration",  etc.  On  tl^ese  occasions  the  cele- 
bration t.'i  commenced  by  the  singing  of  The  Stnr-Spangled 
Banner  and  the  German  national  anthem.  The  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  Swastika  flags  are  on  display.  Thereafter  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  marching  and  parading  by  the  various  groups  of 
the  bund,  such  as  the  youth,  the  Ordnimgs-Dienst.  There  is  flag 
raising,  speeches,  military  and  calisthenics  drills. 

Each  local  of  the  bund  attempts  to  foster  a  youth  movement, 
however,  thus  far  a  great  number  of  the  locals  have  not  set  up 
activities  for  a  youth  movement.  It  is  claimed  by  the  various 
officers  of  the  bund  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  youth 
movement  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  recreation  outside  of  the 
large  cities. 

Two  pledges  used  in  connection  with  the  youth  movement  and 
contained  in  the  Bureau  report  are  as  follows: 

CERM.VN     TOtTTH     PLEDGE 

"I  promise  the  German  youth  to  be  faithful  to  the  German  way. 
To  live  and  to  act  always  In  accordance  with  its  rules.  To  follow 
the  instructions  of  the  leader  with  absolute  obedience  and  to  help 
the  society  and  all  comrades  also  in  time  of  need  and  distress  with 
all  my  powers.  To  this  I  pledge  my  word  as  a  boy  of  German 
stock." 

BOT'S     FLXDCE 

"I  pledge  to  be  loyal  to  the  German  Boy  Scouts,  always  to  live 
and  act  according  to  their  laws,  to  follow  their  leaders  in  strict 
obedience,  and  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  bund  and  all  my 
comrades  with  all  my  strength  and  power  In  time  of  danger  and 
distress.  This  I  promise  with  my  word  of  honor  as  a  youth  of 
German  race  and  blood  " 

The  investigation  Indicates  that  in  most  instances  members  of 
the  O.  D.  are  naturalized  American  citizens.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed 
by  members  of  the  bund  that  It  is  necessary  to  be  an  American 
citizen  before  becoming  a  member  of  the  O.  D.  The  Bureau  re- 
port sets  out  what  purports  to  be  an  O.  D.  pledge  reqtiired  by  the 
Buffalo  unit,  which  is  as  follows: 


O.    D.    PLEDGE 


"Comrade 


-.  I  hereu-ith  pronounce  you  a  full-fledged  mem- 


ber of  our  O.  D.  You  promise  to  be  a  loyal  comrade,  faithfully 
to  follow  the  orders  of  your  leaders,  always  to  fulfill  your  obliga- 
tions as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  and  never  to  bring  shame  and 
dishonor  upon  your  German  race  In  this  or  in  the  old  country. 
With  this  handshake  you  pledge  your  honor  as  a  man  always  to 
stand  up  for  the  bund,  and  your  loyalty  we  shall  return  with  ours. 

"Hell  America.     Hell  Germany." 

In  many  of  the  locals  there  to  no  tinlt  known  as  the  D  K.  V. 
(German- American  Business  League).  ^^Ticre  such  an  organiza- 
tion does  exist.  It  appears  that  its  main  purpose  Is  to  foster  a  boy- 
cott of  Jewtoh  goods  by  encouraging  patronage  of  gentile  stores 
and  especially  members  of  the  D  K.  V. 

Each  local  endeavors  to  mamuin  a  woman's  unit.  This  unit 
engige*  in  the  usual  work  of  women's  auxiliaries,  and,  in  addition, 
to  charity  work  among  the  bund  members,  arranges  and  attends 
to  cooking,  entertainment,  etc..  at  the  various  meetings  of  the 
bund  and  its  nfflllates. 

The  Front  Kampfer  Bund  to  an  organization  of  Wrrld  War  vet- 
erans.   In  some  m5tances  the  members  of  this  group  do  not  appear 


to  be  members  of  the  bund.  In  most  of  the  locals  there  Is  no 
imit  of  this  organization  and  the  Bureau  report  indicates  prac- 
tically no  activity. 

The  Prospective  Citizens  League  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  bund,  and 
its  purpose  appears  to  be  that  of  encouraging  and  assisting  alien 
Germans  In  becoming  naturalized  citizens.  Members  of  this  league 
attend  social  functions  of  the  local  and  are  given  Instructions  in 
citizenship,  American  history,  etc..  for  the  purpose  of  assistmg  them 
In  obtaining  citizenship  papers. 

Ftitz  Kuhn  Is  the  bundsfuehrer.  or  national  chairman  of  the 
German-American  Volksbund.  He  is  landes  fuehrer  of  the  Ord- 
nungs  Dienst.  He  is  president  of  both  the  A.  V.  Publishing  Cor- 
poration and  the  Deut-sche  Konsom  Verband.  Kuhn  was  born  in 
Munich.  Germany,  in  1896.  He  served  In  the  Bavarian  Life  Guard 
Regiment  and  was  in  the  front  lines  during  the  World  War  from 
1914  to  1918,  being  lieutenant  in  the  machine-gun  detachment  of 
the  Alp  Corps  and  saw  service  on  the  French,  Italian,  Serbian,  and 
Hiimanian  fronts,  being  wounded  three  times.  In  1919  he  served 
In  the  Epp  Free  Corps,  fighting  against  the  Soviet  Republic.  He 
Joined  the  NSDAP,  commonly  known  as  the  Nazi  Party,  in  1921, 
and  on  November  9.  1923.  participated  in  tlie  famous  Hitler  putsch 
at  Munich.  In  1924  he  migrated  to  Mexico  and  then  Into  the 
United  States.  His  last  foreign  residence  before  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1928  was  Mexico  City. 

Elsa  Kuhn,  wife  of  Fritz  Kuhn.  was  born  In  Germany  and  she  and 
Fritz  Kuhn  were  married  at  Munich  In  March  1923.  She  migrated 
to  the  United  States  In  December  1928.  The  Kuhns  have  two  chil- 
dren, both  of  whom  were  born  in  Mexico.  Kuhn  filed  his  declara- 
tion of  intention  in  the  United  States  court  at  Detroit  on  December 
6.  1928.  and  petitioned  for  citizenship  in  the  same  court  on  June 
28.  1934.  He  was  granted  citizenship  on  December  3,  1934.  Kuhn 
was  leader  of  the  Detroit  local  and  then  became  leader  of  the  de- 
partment Middle  West,  and  subsequently  was  made  national  head 
of  the  bund.  Kuhn  maintained  his  residence  in  Detroit  from  1928 
until  1934,  and  during  part  of  that  period  was  employed  by  the 
Ford  laboratory. 

On  one  occasion  when  Fritz  Kuhn  was  interviewed  by  a  Govern- 
ment agent  Kuhn  stated  that  it  was  incorrect  to  refer  to  the 
German-American  Bund  as  Nazi,  since  the  Nazis  were  members  of 
the  National  Socialist  Party  of  Germany,  and  that  his  organization 
was  not  a  part  of  that  group.  Kuiin  did  state  that  members  of  the 
bund  were  proud  to  be  called  Nazis  and  that  nazi-ism  and  national 
socialism,  such  as  exist  In  Germany  today,  hold  the  only  hope  for 
the  future  of  the  world. 

It  Is  claimed  by  the  various  leaders  of  the  bund  throughout  the 
United  States  that  before  a  person  can  be  a  member  of  the  bund  he 
must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  While  it  does  appear  from 
the  Bureau's  report  that  the  leaders  of  the  bund  throughout  the 
country  are  naturalized  citizens.  It  also  appears  that  there  are 
members  of  the  bund  who  are  not  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  leaders  of  the  bund  have  come 
to  the  United  States  from  Germany  since  the  World  War  and  have 
obtained  their  citizenship  during  the  last  few  years. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  leaders  lived  in  Germany  after 
the  World  War  and  were  exposed  to  the  various  social  and  political 
movements  which  took  place  in  Germany  up  to  the  advent  of 
Hitler. 

Various  leaders  of  the  bund  claim  that  no  oath  Is  required  of 
members  of  the  bund.  The  application  for  membership  which  the 
applicant  must  sign  provides  as  follows: 

"I  hereby  apply  for  admission  to  membership  In  the  German- 
American  Bund,  the  purposes  and  alms  of  which  are  known  to  me. 
and  I  obligate  myself  to  support  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
recognize  the  leading  principle  in  accordance  to  which  the  bund 
to  being  directed.  I  am  of  Aryan  origin,  free  from  Jewish  or 
colored  blood." 

On  all  occasions  both  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  the 
swastika  are  displayed,  and  the  Nazi  salute  with  arms  raised  In 
Hitler  style  is  used.  It  Is  claimed  by  the  leaders  that  the  Nazi 
salute  is  nothing  more  than  a  friendly  greeting  which  was  in  use 
In  Germany  many  years  ago.  At  some  of  the  camps  and  meeting 
places  of  the  bund,  pictures  of  Hitler  are  displayed. 

Most  of  the  activities  of  the  bund  to  date  have  been  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  to  In  this  part  of  the  country 
where  most  of  the  camps  have  been  established  and  the  celebra- 
tions have  taken  place.  There  has  been  some  activity  In  th« 
Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  at  the  present  time  these 
particular  sections  show  a  relatively  low  membership  and  little 
activity  as  compared  to  the  East.  The  various  locals  of  the  bimd 
which  are  active  generally  meet  from  two  to  four  tinies  a  month. 

At  these  meetings  there  to  speaking,  social  activities,  drilling,  flag 
waving,  and  organization  work.  It  is  claimed  that  ordinarily  these 
meetings  are  open  to  the  public.  In  vicinities  where  there  are  no 
camps,  schools  have  been  established  for  the  youth  movement 
which  are  held  generally  on  a  Saturday,  and  at  which  time  the 
German  language.  German  htotory,  and  German  traditions  are 
taught.  There  Is  also  dancing,  caltothentcs.  and  military  drills. 
It  to  claimed  that  American  htotory  Is  al.so  taught.  In  the  vicinities 
where  camps  are  locited  moat  of  the  activity  of  the  bund  centers 
In  and  about  the  camp  during  the  summer  months.  A  summer 
camp  or  school  U  maintained  for  boys  and  girls.  A  summer  camp 
1«  run  on  a  regular  schedule  with  strict  discipline,  and  includes 
flag  ratolng  in  the  morning  and  flag  lowering  at  night,  calisthenics. 
military  drills,  dancing,  and  all  forms  of  athletics.  The  Nazi  salute 
to  u?ed  and  the  youth  have  a  regulation  uniform.  German  to 
spoken  and  songs  are  sung  In  German  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the   language.     Perlcda  are  set  aside  for   iDtUuction   in  German 
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history  and  considerable  effort  is  devotetl  to  developing  a  spirit  of 
pride  in  German  traditions,  customs,  and  background.  Instruc- 
tion is  also  given  in  some  of  the  camps  as  to  the  evlto  of  com- 
munism and  Marxism.  There  to  also  considerable  anti-Semitic 
propaganda.  A  flag  of  the  United  States  and  a  swastika  are 
displayed  at  the  summer  camps  and  both  are  used  in  the  flag 
raising  and  lowering  exercises. 

The  adults  of  the  bund  use  the  camp  for  recreation  during 
week  ends  and  on  special  occasions  set  aside  for  celebrations.  At 
•  these  celebrations  all  groups  of  the  bund,  including  the  youth 
and"  O.  D.'s.  take  part  in  the  activities.  There  is  considerable 
marching.  Nazi  saluting,  "helling."  flag  waving,  drilling  of  the  uni- 
formed organi2:ation8,  speeches,  and  athletics.  There  is  usually  a 
drum-and-fife  corps  or  a  band  at  these  celebrations.  Generally 
there  are  speeches  by  the  leaders  which  are  interrupted  by  Nazi 
salutes  and  heils  by  the  various  uniformed  organizations  and  by 
the  spectators.  The  speeches  generally  have  to  do  with  com- 
muntom,  the  Jewish  boycott  of  German  goods,  Germany  and  her 
place  in  world  affairs,  and  many  other  topics  having  to  do  with 
fostering  Germanism  and  German  ideals.  It  appears  that  on  all 
occasions  a  definite  effort  Is  made  by  the  speakers  and  the  leaders 
to  instill  pride  Into  Germans  living  in  America  and  especially  the 
youth  of  their  German  background  and  love  for  Germany. 

From  the  material  presented  by  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  It  appears  that  one  of  the  pvu-poses  of  the  bund 
and  Its  leaders  to  to  i>erf>etuate  Germantom  abroad.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  of  Camp  Nordland  In  July  1937.  a  booklet 
was  used  by  the  German-American  Bund  Auxiliary.  Excerpts  from 
this  booklet  revealed  the  purpose  of  the  dedication  of  Camp 
Nordland. 

"With  the  festive  act  of  today  we  are  acting  to  give  over  officially 
thto  magnificent  little  piece  of  God's  earth  to  Its  real  destination, 
service  to  the  German  racial  Ideal. 

"The  mission  which  our  camp  has  to  fulfill  Is  a  holy  one  .lust 
as  every  service  in  the  interest  of  our  German  racial  ideal  is  a  holy 
and  noble  one.  We,  the  living  generation,  who  have  called  Into 
life  this  enterprise,  concentrate  thto  work  to  the  service  of  the 
German  racial  ideal  in  America." 

"Our  camp  is  designed  principally  to  be  a  place  which  breathes  of 
the  spirit  of  the  New  Germany." 

"Conscious  of  this  fact,  the  'camp'  is  consecrated  to  our  youth. 
It  is  there  that  our  boys  and  girls  shall  be  educated;  It  to  there 
where  the  spirit  of  comraderie  and  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  one 
community  is  to  be  inoculated  Into  them;  It  Is  there  where  they  shall 
learn  'you  for  me,  I  for  you':  it  to  there  where  they  shall  be  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  in  national  socialism  so  that  they  will  be 
conscious  of  the  role  which  has  been  a.=signed  to  them  as  the  future 
carriers  of  German  racial  ideals  in  America." 

"Hereby  we  give  you  over  'Camp  Nordland'  to  your  holy  mission. 
We  consecrate  you  as  a  little  piece  of  German  soil  in  America,  as  a 
symbol  of  our  motto:   'Obligated  to  America,  ti'd  to  Germany.'" 

Another  txcerpt  found  in  the  booklet  under  the  heading  Der 
Ordnungs-Dlenst  (the  Order  Service)  is  as  follows: 

"We  want  to  be  a  commianity  for  service  in  honor  for  our  German 
racial  comrades — sworn  to  honor  and  faith,  obedience,  and  comrade- 
ship     •      •      • 

"We  also  want  to  be  helpers  and  advisers  who  are  ready  at  all 
times  to  do  any  work,  to  provide  for  order,  and  to  make  propaganda 
for  the  Ideals  of  our  great  German  racial  comn^unity." 


Investigation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17,  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal 
to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  investigate  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  should  be  defeated.  The  main  rea- 
son is  that  the  resolution  proposing  this  investigation 
amounts  not  only  to  taking  from  the  Labor  Committee  the 
work  of  continuing  the  investigation  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  and  the  working  of  the  act  which  it  has  been  carry- 
ing on  for  several  week.s,  but  also  to  placing  in  the  hands  of 
this  special  committee  the  very  legislative  work  of  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  House.  The  Labor  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  conscientioas,  hard-working  Representatives  and 
if  its  work  is  not  effective  and  worth  while  the  work  of  every 
other  committee  of  the  House  stands  alike,  condemned.  I 
certainly  welcome  an  honest  and  very  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  act  by  the 
committee  that  already  knows  most  about  the  matter.  In- 
deed, I  believe  already  the  bearings  before  the  committee 


have  borne  fruit  in  certain  improvements  In  method  and 
changes  in  rules  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 
I  do  not  claim  the  Board  is  perfect,  but,  especially  with  the 
addition  of  Dr.  William  M.  Leiserson  as  a  member,  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  getting  on  top  of  its  problems  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  And  at  best  the  Board  has  had  a  most  difBcult 
pioneering  task  to  do. 

I  believe  in  essence  this  proposed  Investigation  Is  an  at- 
tempt by  a  small  group  to  secure  legislation  harmful  to 
labor  by  subterfuge  which  it  cannot  obtain  in  the  regular 
course  of  orderly  House  procedure.  Unless  this  effort  is 
stopped  there  is  little  need  for  any  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  to  exist  at  all.  All  we  will  need  Is  the 
Rules  Committee  and  probably  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee so  there  will  be  money  for  the  investigations. 

As  evidence  of  the  judgment  of  the  conservative  press  on 
the  present  situation,  I  submit  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  for  July  17: 

EMPLOYEE     ELECTIONS 

A  precedent  of  considerable  significance  was  established  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  last  week  when  it  ordered  an 
election  among  employees  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co..  of  Denver. 
Two  unions  represented  In  the  plant,  one  an  affiilate  of  the  C.  I. 
O.  and  the  other  an  independent,  will  compete  for  votes.  In  a 
later  order  the  Board  called  for  an  election  in  an  Armour  &  Co. 
plant  at  Oklahoma  City,  where  only  one  union  is  seeking  to  be 
designated  as  the  collective  bargaining  agency  for  the  employees. 

It  has  been  cu.stomary  in  cases  of  this  sort  for  the  Board  to  certify 
employee  representatives  without  an  election.  )^Tien  a  union  has 
been  able  to  show,  through  membership  cards  or  other  valid  evi- 
dence, that  it  represents  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  a  collective- 
bargaining  unit,  the  Board  has  considered  elections  to  be  unneces- 
sary. It  is  now  "persuaded  by  experience."  however,  that  collective- 
bargaining  negotiations  will  be  more  satisfactorily  conducted  "If  all 
disagreement  t>etween  the  parties  regarding  the  wishes  of  the  em- 
ployees has  been  as  far  as  possible  eliminated." 

Presumably  this  will  mean  more  frequent  resort  to  elections,  even 
In  cases  where  only  one  union  seeks  certification.  That  policy  has 
much  to  commend  it.  In  addition  to  eliminating  doubt  as  to  the 
employees'  wishes,  an  election  by  secret  ballot  should  discourage 
coercive  tactics  on  the  part  of  newly  organized  unions.  There  may 
be  substantial  differences  between  the  wishes  of  employees  as  ex- 
pressed In  secret  ballots  and  as  reflected  by  tmlon  petitictis  or  even 
membership  cards. 

These  rulings  may  be  set  down,  therefore,  as  an  indication  of  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.'s  struggle  to  be  fair,  despite  the  Inadequacies  of  the  law 
and  the  dilemma  resulting  from  the  divided  ranks  of  labor. 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  solid  soundness  of  the 
railway  labor  organizations  nor  of  their  newspaper  Labor, 
so  ably  edited  by  former  Congressman  Edward  Keating.  In 
Labor's  issue  for  July  18  the  following  article,  including  a 
statement  by  our  colleague,  Hon.  Arthur  D.  Healey,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  published.  It  pretty  well  calls  a  spade 
a  spade  about  this  matter: 

BIPARTISAN     CONSPIRACY    TO    WRECK    LABOR     LAWS    CHARGED     BT     HEALET 

The  hamstringing  of  relief  legislation  and  various  attacks  being 
made  in  Congress  on  labor  legislation  are  the  result  of  a  concerted 
conspiracy  between  reactionary  southern  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publican leadership,  It  was  charged  this  week  by  Congressman 
Arthur  D.  Healey  (Democrat,  Massachusetts),  a  stanch  friend 
of  lalx)r  and  author  of  Important  laws  safeguarding  workers'  wage- 
and-hour  standards. 

"I  am  convinced."  Healet  told  Labor,  "that  the  effort  to  'smear' 
the  Wagner  Act,  the  under-cover  attack  on  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  and 
the  persistent  sniping  at  relief  are  part  of  the  same  picture. 

"No  Member  of  the  House  who  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open 
can  doubt  that  the  campaign  to  deprive  labor  of  all  benefits  won 
through  legislation  has  been  deliberately  conceived  and  carefully 
Integrated. 

"Southern  Members,  seeking  to  perpetuate  sweatshop  conditions  in 
their  section,  have  Joined  hand.?  with  Republicans  who  are  anxious 
,  to  discredit  the  New  Deal  and  at  the  same  time  nrlke  a  blow  at  labor. 
Roll  calls  on  labor  legislation  are  conclusive  evidence  that  this 
unholy  tie-up  exists,  and  that  the  combination  Is  determined  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  sabotage  every  piece  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  give  the  workers  of  the  cotmtry  a  square  deal. 

"The  hatred  of  the  group  Is  so  bitter  that  tlie  rtjles  of  the  Hotne 
are  flouted  and  the  common  courtesy  that  ts  presumed  to  exist 
among  the  Members  is  disregarded.  It  is  one  of  the  most  shaooeteM 
sptfctacles  that  I  have  wltnesMd  since  I  came  to  Washington." 

HcALTT  voiced  Indignation  at  the  "shabby  treatment"  accorded 
the  House  Labor  Committee  by  the  "conspiratcrs,"  contending  that 
lu  functions  had  been  usurped  by  other  committees  oompoMd 
mainly  of  Members  wbo  are  ajrinpatbetlc  to  the  sabotaging  program. 

"The  House  Appropriations  Committee."  Hcalct  aaaerted.  "»»  pre- 
stimed  to  pass  on  legislation  dealing  with  the  expenditure  of  ptibUe 
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money.  Under  the  grulse  of  safeguarding  the  Treasury  this  com- 
mittee launched  an  investigation  of  the  W.  P.  A.  which  was  clearly 
designed  to  discredit  the  relief  administration  through  one-sided 
and  largely  unsufporicd  testimony. 

"Then  the  committee,  going  far  beyond  Its  proper  fleld.  assumed 
the  right  to  set  up  labor  standards,  or,  rather,  to  break  down  those 
already  existing.  I  protest  that  the  committee.  In  pursuing  this 
course,  proceeded  in  accordance  with  a  clearly  defined  program 
between  southern  Dt-mccrats  and  the  G  O.  P. 

"The  latest  indignity  has  been  inClcted  by  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  which  was  created  to  steer  legislation  through  the 
House  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  not  to.  originate  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  this  committee,  which  Is  bitterly  hostile  to  labor,  has 
sponsored  legislation  whose  only  purpose  is  to  discredit  the  Waprner 
Act  through  the  same  tactics  pursued  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  the  W.  P    A. 

"The  Rules  Committee  Is  not  Interested  in  Improving  either  the 
Wagner  Act  or  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  It  wants  to  destroy  both,  and 
any  claim  to  the  contrary  Is  pure  cant. 

"The  reactionary  majority  of  the  Rules  Committee,  it  will  be 
recalled,  did  everythmg  in  its  power  to  prevent  consideration  of 
the  wage-hour  bill.  For  more  than  a  year  It  kept  the  legislation 
bottled  up.  and  It  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  discharge  petition 
to  get  the  bill  before  the  House. 

"Notwithstanding  that  the  measure  was  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  both  Houses,  the  southern  reactionaries  have 
not  been  reconciled,  but  are  again  attempting  to  accomplish  by 
foul  what  they  were  unable  to  do  by  fair  means. 

"I  speak  only  what  I  know  to  be  the  truth  when  I  say  the  Rules 
Committee  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  sweatshop  boes. 

"If  the  Hovise  sanctions  its  present  proposal  to  throw  the  Wagner 
Act  open  to  a  'fmearing'  expedition.  I  predict  that  when  legislation 
Is -recommended  It  will  seek  the  destruction  of  every  decent  labor 
law  now  on  the  statute  books. 

"In  return  for  wrecking  the  Wage-Hour  Act,  the  southern  con- 
tingent Is  perfectly  content  that  the  Republicans  of  the  North  shall 
have  their  way  with  the  Wagner  Act  and  other  New  E>eal  reforms." 

Healet  urged  workers  to  lorget  whatever  differences  they  may 
have  and  to  line  up  solidly  to  resist  this  attack. 

"The  situation,  as  I  view  It, "  he  emphasized.  "Is  too  serious  to 
b^  overstated.  Unless  this  combination  is  broken  up,  it  may  be 
strong  enough  to  do  damage  to  the  country,  since  any  Injury  to 
workers  will  t)e  an  Injury  to  the  Nation. 

"Argument,  reason,  a  fair  balancing  of  the  facts,  have  no  place  In 
the  program  of  the  conspirators.  They  are  moved  entirely  by  hatred 
and  a  desire  to  make  political  capital  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
toU."  

Spark  of  Optimism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NKW  YfJKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19. 1939 


ARTICIM  SY  RATMOlfD  CLAPPRt 


Mr  MARCANTONIO-  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark*  in  the  KKono.  I  includi*  the  following  article  by 
Raymond  Clapper,  which  wa«  publUhcd  in  the  Wa*hingt<m 
Daily  NewK  on  July  17,  1939: 

I  From  lh«-  Washington  Daily  Mews  of  July  17,  IW9| 

•PABK  or  omMUM 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

Possibly  things  are  not  as  bad  as  they  seem.  This  feeble  spark  of 
optimism  wa«  -struck,  not  by  anything  encountered  in  this  bewil- 
dered and  demoralized  political  Capital,  but  by  accidentally  reading 
a  department -storo  advertisement  the  other  day. 

It  was  an  advertisement  of  John  Wanamaker.  commemorating  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  stores  founder,  which  suggested  that 
pKJssibly  we  do  progress.  This  advertisement  turned  back  the  clock 
to  1881.  when  old  John  Wanamaker  stood  everyone's  hair  on  end 
by  opening  up  a  two-floor  department  store. 

Those  were  the  days,  so  the  advertisement  said,  when  mother 
made  father's  shirts  by  hand,  paid  an  "11-penny  bit"  for  ready-made 
bopoms.  Grandpa  bought  his  "specs"  from  a  peddler.  Father  stuck 
bits  of  newspaper  over  his  shaving  cuts.  Soda  water  was  Just 
coming  In. 

When  a  man  worked  In  a  store,  he  arrived  on  the  Job  at  6:30 
a.  m..  stayed  until  7  or  7:30  at  night,  and  until  10:30  on  Saturday 
nights.  Many  retail  clerks  were  paid  In  groceries  and  coal.  Vaca- 
tions were  taken  without  pay. 

The  customer  haggled  over  price  with  the  merchant,  and  the  best 
horse  trader  won. 


John  Wanamaker  shortened  hotirs.  paid  cash  waf^es.  sold  his  gocda 
at  flxed  prices  plainly  marked  on  tags.  Other  merchants  saw  him 
making  money  by  the  fistful.  Gradually  over  the  years  working 
conditions  improved,  treatment  of  customers  improved,  and  through 
technology  and  sales  ingenuity  the  variety  and  character  of  goods 
Improved,  new  ones  were  devised,  and  mass  production  brought 
down  prices.  So  that  now  mother  doesn't  wear  herself  out  over  a 
sewing  machine  but  over  the  bridge  table.  She  can  spend  all  of 
her  husband's  money  in  so  many  more  Interesting  ways  than  her 
grandmother  did. 

There  we  have  a  splendid  picture  of  private  enterprise. 

I  wish  this  piece  could  go  on  indefinitely,  but  I  see  here  on  my 
desk  something  about  the  Wage-Hour  Act  amendments.  Private 
employer  lobbyists  are  trjlng  to  shoot  this  legislation  full  of  holes 
so  that  thousands  of  the  most  poorly  paid  workers  will  be  deprived 
of  the  modest  protection  of  this  law. 

Apparently  the  machinery  In  the  House  has  been  oiled  by  the 
lobbyists  to  put  through  these  amendments,  which  would,  accord- 
ing to  figures  of  experts,  remove  wage  and  hour  protection  from 
these  employees: 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  milk,  cheese,  and  Ice-cream 
Industries;  ieO,OOG  In  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries:  125.000  In 
cotton  ginning  and  storing:  120.000  In  fnilt  and  vegetable  packing: 
100.000  in  logging  and  small  lumber  milling:  90.000  In  handling  and 
warehousing  poultry  and  livestock;  75.000  In  handling  Ixunber, 
cotton,  and  foods;  86.000  in  tobacco  stemmers  and  handlers;  70.000 
in  sugar  and  molafses  industries. 

Furthermore,  the  amendments  would  provide  partial  exemptions 
from  certain  hour  and  overtime  provisions  from  the  following 
employees: 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  In  large  meat  packing; 
125,000  In  dried-fruit  packing  and  canning;  100.000  in  logging  and 
lumber;  55.000  In  large  grain  elevators  and  exchanges;  42.000  in 
wholesale  distribution  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Most  of  the  employees  who  would  be  thus  affected  are  extremely 
low  paid  and  constitute  the  very  groups  which  the  law  was  Intended 
to  help.  These  are  neat  amendments,  and  they  are  being  neatly  log- 
rolled through  the  House.  If  they  get  by,  they  will  save  employers 
some  money.  And  they  also  will  make  some  more  prospects  for 
Communist  organizers.  If  the  Communists  were  smart,  they  would 
get  behind  these  amendments  and  help  the  employers  put  them 
through. 

Wanted — A  Return  to  the  American  Ideals  of  Our 

Pioneers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19. 1939 


AODRSM  BY  HON,  CHAUNCCT  W   REED,  OK  ILLJNOI8,  ON  JULY 

15,  1M9 


Mr.  RKEO  of  IlUnoii.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rccokd,  I  include  the  followinc  addrirM 
delivered  by  me  at  the  Du  Paie  County  Centennial  Celebra* 
tion  at  RoMflle,  111,,  July  15,  1939: 

A  hundred  yetrt  »k'>  Du  Patce  etme  into  iN^inK  a«  on«  of  th«  in* 
t«crai  coimtte*  of  IllinoU.  Our  8tat«  wa«  then  ■till  very  young. 
8he  bad  t)een  admitted  to  the  Union  21  years  before,  only  9  years 
after  she  had  been  organized  as  a  Territory.  Her  people  were 
pioneers,  young  In  hope  and  strong  in  courage.  Theirs  was  the 
faith  In  them.selves  and  In  their  fellow  citizens  to  go  forward  to- 
gether as  free  men  Theirs  was  the  vision  of  a  new  and  a  better 
world.  Theirs  was  the  Industry  and  the  ambition  to  hew  homes 
out  of  the  primeval  forests,  to  bring  forth  abundance  from  the  earth, 
and  to  prosper  through  their  own  toll  and  talents. 

The  people  of  Illinois,  like  those  of  hor  sister  States,  had  come 
from  many  different  lands.  They  were  English.  Irish,  Scotch, 
French.  German.  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  and  Italian — all  of  whom 
contributed  to  the  American  character  and  culture.  Many  had  fled 
from  the  oppression  and  militarism  of  warlike  Europe  to  build  a 
new  nation  In  which  men  would  have  the  peace  and  the  freedom 
to  achieve  the  destiny  which  they  believed  to  toe  rightfully  theirs. 
But  although  the  blood  of  many  different  peoples  coursed  through 
their  veins,  they  were  one  in  a  spirit  of  progress,  of  pushing  ever 
forward  together.  They  were  one  In  their  t-plrlt  of  tolerance  toward 
their  fellow  men. 

They  demanded  much  for  themselves,  these  hardy  pioneers — 
freedom  from  coercion  or  dictation  from  any  man  or  group  of  men 
and  the  opportunity  to  rise  as  high,  by  their  own  energies  and 
Initiative,  as  they  were  able.  But  liecause  they  believed  these  to  be 
their  own   inalienable   rights   they   demanded   no  leas  for  others. 


They  insisted  upon  freedom  to  live  life  at  Its  richest  and  fullest, 
to  follow  the  light  of  the  Ideals  which  spurred  them  ever  onward; 
and  th?y  were  willing  to  let  others  do  likewise.  They  never  at- 
tempted to  impose  their  ideas  or  marmer  of  living  upon  their  neigh- 
bors, much  less  upon  the  peoples  of  other  nations. 

They  demanded  much  for  themselves,  these  hardy  pioneers,  but 
they  demanded  no  less  of  themselves.  Because  they  believed  that 
men  were  capable  of  self-government,  they  were  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  blessings  of  freedom.  They  in- 
sisted that  every  man  have  the  initiative,  the  Industry,  and  the 
energy  to  stand  on  his  own  feet.  They  did  not  ask  that  plenty  be 
brstowed  upon  them  by  government,  but,  rather,  the  opportunity 
to  succeed  for  themselves.  They  sought  not  to  have  security  as- 
sured, but  merely  a  fair  chance  to  secure  for  themselves  their  own 
future.  Given  liberty  and  the  opportunity  which  It  affords,  they 
had  confidence  In  themselves  and  in  their  fellow  men  to  succeed  In 
their  own  right.  Their  courage  and  their  faith  In  the  firture 
remained  undaunted  through  hardships,  privation,  and  depression. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  American  people  were  still  suffering 
from  the  crash  of  1837  and  the  depression  which  followed.  The 
War  of  1812  had  left  the  voung  country  with  the  largest  public 
debt  in  its  history.  In  1316  It  was  a  little  over  $127,000,000,  or 
approximately  $13.25  per  person.  The  war  was  followed  by  a  boom, 
and  the  public  debt  had  dropped  by  1835  to  approximately  $37,513, 
or  about  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per  capita.  Following  the  crash  of 
1837  the  public  debt  rose  to  nearly  ten  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
or  51  cents  per  person.  Small  as  the  sum  may  seem  to  us  of  today, 
who  have  become  accustomed  to  talk  glibly  of  billions,  the  panic 
was  Indeed  serious.     In  the  words  of  one  historian: 

••Banks  failed,  businessmen  failed,  manufacturers  failed;  farmers 
saw  their  lands  sold  under  foreclosure;  voters  saw  the  State  gov- 
ernments refuse  to  pay  their  debts,  some  of  which  were  repudiated 
entirely.  The  Federal  Government  saw  Its  revenue  shrink  from  an 
embarrassing  surplus  to  a  very  troublesome  deficit.  •  •  •  Cotton, 
which  had  been  selling  as  high  as  20  cents,  dropped  to  10  cents. 
Flour  went  to  $12  a  barrel,  a  price  ahnost  unheard  of  previously, 
while  wages  declined  or  stopped  entirely.  Before  the  autumn  of 
1837  every  bank  In  the  country  stopped  paying  specie.  By  the  fol- 
lowing spring  there  were  signs  of  recovery,  but  confidence  and  good 
business  were  not  fully  restored  until  1840." 

By  1840  the  public  debt  had  again  been  redujed  to  approximately 
five  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  or  about  jne-half  the  debt  of 

1838.  ^       ^ 

Despite  the  vast  changes  of  a  century  which  make  the  present 
depression  different  In  many  respects  from  that  of  100  years  ago, 
does  not  this  description  have  a  familiar  ring?    The  pattern  Is  the 

same a  war,   followed  by  a  boom  and  wild  speculation,   then  a 

crai>h  and  a  depression.  Yet  our  ancestors  had  recovered  within  3 
years  We,  their  descendant*,  have  floimdered  upon  the  sea  of  de- 
pres«lon  for  nearly  10  years,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  discernible.  It 
Is  true  that.  Just  as  every  war  Is  more  horrible  than  the  previous 
one,  so  the  depression  which  follows  Is  always  deeper  and  longer. 
While  Jt  is  always  easy  to  blame  forces  beyond  our  control  for  our 
plight,  we  miut  go  further  than  thU  if  we  would  know  the  full 
answer. 

We  have  failed  to  recover  from  thU  deprewlon  largely  becatise 
we  abandoned  the  traditional  American  way  of  solving  our  prob- 
lems and  of  achieving  prof^im.  We  have  fulled  becauac  we  bav« 
lor  the  time  being  lost  ihr  courage,  the  faith  In  ourselves  and  In  mir 
lellow  men,  and  the  vision  of  Americas  dtfstiny  which  insotred 
tboM  early  plon«<^»  and  I'-d  them  ever  onward.  We  have  failed 
t)*e«tiM,  brwiid^ed  and  disheartened,  we  hav«  ttim«d  to  panaeeaa 
which  c«/uJd  but  lead  us  (Utvp^f  '"lo  th«  oilre  oi  debt,  utiiffnattoo, 
and  bureaucracy.  ^  „      ..^     „      ^ 

The  cry  ha«  bfm  «ound«d,  not  ao  mtich  tor  the  fretdom  and 
f/oportunlty  which  our  anewtoro  m  af%r\y  bought  and  so  jMilou«y 
••/(•guarded  aa  the  highway  of  pfogr*«#,  but  U/r  «*curlty— security 
r«gardl«M  of  the  price.  W«  hav«  forgotten  the  warning  of  Benj«mtn 
Franklin;  "Ther  that  give  up  M«<mtl*l  Ubetty  to  obtain  a  iutla 
temporary  safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety,"  And  It  might 
b*  added,  they  generally  lose  both.  An  ever-Increasing  number  of 
preskure  groups  constantly  daoior  for  more  and  more  from  the 
Government.  ^        .  .  ^ 

Our  ancestors.  In  times  of  depression,  never  contemplated  turn- 
ing to  the  Government  for  the  solution  of  their  every  problem. 
No,  indeed.  On  the  contrary,  they  tightened  their  belU.  tolled 
harder  and  longer,  and  saved  through  strlCer  economy  and  by 
going  without.  Their  courage,  their  hard  woik,  their  self-sacrifice, 
upon  which  they  relied  to  pull  themselves  out  of  bad  times,  never 
failed  them.  Eventually  they  were  always  rewarded  by  a  period  of 
prosperity  greater  than  they  had  ever  known  tteforc  and,  more  Im- 
portantly, with  that  sense  of  achievement  and  that  sense  of  power 
to  achieve  that  gave  life  Its  zest  and  the  future  Its  dauntless  hope. 
But  we  of  today  seem  to  have  lost  the  secret  of  their  progress. 
Indeed,  It  has  become  popular  to  scoff  at  the  hardy  virtues  by  which 
our  ancestors  succeeded  as  outworn,  outdated,  and  worse  than  use- 
less. Instead  of  expanding  our  energies  we  have  sought  abundance 
through  a  policy  of  scarcity  and  less  toll. 

Instead  of  relying  upon  ourselves,  we  have  tried  to  solve  each 
problem  by  creating  another  new  governmental  agency.  Instead 
of  practicing  economy,  we  have  been  persuaded  that  we  can  borrow 
our  way  to  prosperity. 

As  a  result  the  public  debt  has  doubled  within  the  last  6  years  and 
Is  now  rapidly  approaching  $45,000,000,000.     The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  coUecting  $8,000  In  taxes  every  minute  of  every  day  and 
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night  365  days  a  year,  taken  from  the  pockets  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  the  country.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  going  into  debt  at  the 
rate  of  $7,000  every  minute  of  every  day  and  night  365  days  a  year. 
And  still  we  race  at  breakneck  speed  down  the  road  to  bankruptcy, 
glibly  terming  our  profligate  extravagance  "Investments." 

As  a  result  our  people  are  burdened  with  oppressive  taxation: 
business  is  stagnant.  The  best  that  we  can  offer  our  some  10.000.000 
unemployed  Is  continued  dependence  upon  the  Government  for  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  We  are  feeding  them  to  keep  them  alive 
that  we  may  feed  them  to  keep  them  alive  to  be  fed.  Such  a  policy 
is  as  pointless  and  witless  as  the  frantic  gyrations  of  a  squirrel  in 
a  cage. 

There  is  a  higher  form  of  relief  which  Is,  of  course,  to  help  the 
unemployed  to  help  themselves  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  private  employment  at  decent  wages.  And  yet  tcxlay  the 
unemployed,  like  the  rest  of  the  people,  are  shouldering  their  share 
of  the  burden  of  relief  In  the  added  cost  of  all  they  buy.  We  seem 
to  have  no  solution  to  the  problems  of  sick  Industry  or  sick  agricul- 
ture save  more  spending,  more  debt,  and  more  taxes.  There  is  a 
eolutlcn,  but  It  requires  courage  to  apply. 

With  all  of  these  vital  problems  unsolved,  with  the  defeatist 
attitude  that  seems  to  have  swept  the  country  concerning  them, 
we  are  told  that  we  cannot  hope  to  solve  them,  that  we  cannot 
expect  a  return  of  prosperity  until  we  have  solved  the  problems, 
righted  the  wrongs,  and  punished  the  wrongdoers  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  are  told  that  oiu-  only  hope  of  staying  out  of  war  Is  to 
prevent  war  from  breaking  cut  in  any  corner  of  the  earth;  that  It  la 
up  to  us  to  enforce  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Such  an  Interventionist  course  of  conduct  means  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  traditional  American  forcicn  policy.  It  was  the  Father 
of  his  Country  himself  who.  in  his  Farewell  Address  to  his  people, 
declared; 

"Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by  In- 
terweaving our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle 
our  peace  and  prosperity  In  the  tolls  of  European  ambition,  rival- 
ship.  Interest,  humor,  or  caprice?  It  Is  our  true  policy  to  steer 
clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world.     •     •     • 

••Harmonious,  liberal  Intercourse  with  all  nations  are  recom- 
mended by  policy,  humanity,  and  Interest.  But  even  our  com- 
mercial policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  Impartial  hand;  •  •  • 
diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  com- 
merce, but  forcing  nothing.     •     •     • 

••The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  Inferred,  without 
anything  more,  from  the  obligation  which  Justice  and  humanity 
impose  on  every  nation." 

These  words  of  George  Washington  and  this  annunclat4>d  policy 
was  to  be  echoed  a  few  years  later  In  the  Moiuoe  EHxrtrlne  aa  the 
warp  and  woof  of  American  foreign  relations. 

Our  early  statesmen  knew  how  dearly  our  lndfT>cndPnce  had  been 
bought.  They  had  resisted  attempts  to  enlist  our  aid  In  the 
French  Revolution.  They,  too,  had  witxufsaed  the  menacing  fhadow 
of  a  dictator  over  all  of  Europe.  His  name  wju*  Napoleon,  and  they 
aaw  him  rise  and  they  saw  him  recede.  Their  policy  wa»  based 
first  upon  the  knowledge  that  the  preservation  of  friendship  with 
all  nation*  and  strict  neutrality  In  their  quarrels  was  the  tirtt 
fortress  of  dennestlc  progress  and  prosperity.  It  was  baaed  Mcondly 
upon  the  belief  that  every  people  had  the  right  to  chexwe  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  were  to  live,  even  aa  they  themaclvea 
had  done, 

Pt;r  nearly  100  years  Americans  durtg  to  this  bawlc  policy  U 
waa  not  abandoned  until  1»17,  when,  yielding  Uj  (rf'ganlr.ed  prop*' 
ganda.  w«  allowed  c/urM'lVM  to  b«  drawn  Into  the  most  diaaatroua 
war.  followed  by  the  Ot-fOitiH  deprcMlon.  in  hinUfry 

The  intematlrmai  policy  fnryfxmea  today  would  draw  us  otiee 
more  Into  thU  fatal  folly.  It  prftttnam  that  w«  ean  amuni  the 
jrtobe,  that  It  li**  within  ttur  ptjw*^  ut  prmtr^  pme*  tm  tmrtu.  It 
would  mean  setting  ourwflves  up  a»  Itidge  of  right  and  wrong 
among  all  pe'^ples  and  nation*  It  would  m«an  attempting  to  pollc« 
the  world,  punching  thorn  whom  »«  con«lder  wrong,  and  prwerv* 
ing  peace  by  force. 

Are  you  willing  to  have  America  attempt  such  a  Hercul<»an  task? 
Do  you  honestly  believe  that  such  an  undertaking  would  be  hu- 
manly possible  unless  we  are  to  dominate  the  world  by  military 
might  that  no  nation  dare  resist? 

Aside  from  the  physical  Impossibility  of  such  a  task.  It  Is  at  beat 
a  rule-or-ruln  theory.  To  gamble  on  economic  sanctions  against 
some  nations  In  favor  of  others  Is  to  gumble  on  being  able  to 
prevent  war  by  force.  Otherwise,  falling  In  this.  It  Is  to  be  drawn 
Into  the  maelstrom  of  suicidal  struggle  from  whleh  civilization 
Itself  may  not  survive. 

What  man  can  say  that  the  victims  of  our  punishment  wou,d 
accept  It  peaceably?  Men  will  not  consent  to  be  shot  to  death 
without  a  Btrtiggle.  Is  It  any  more  likely  that  they  will  sit  idly  by 
while  they  and  their  loved  ones  slowly  starve  to  death?  What  course 
could  be  surer  to  bring  reprisals  which  would  drag  us  Inevitably  Into 
the  bloody  conflict?  And  where.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Is  the 
humanity  In  such  a  spirit?  Is  It  not  to  commit  a  crime  equal  to 
that  of  which  we  accuse  thase  whom  we  wotild  crush? 

Nor  shall  we  escape  war  any  more  by  aiding  one  side  than  by 
punishing  the  other.  Once  we  yield  to  propaganda  to  enlist  our  aid 
in  the  name  of  a  holy  catise,  once  we  start  supplying  munltloiis  to 
one  Bide,  money  will  follow  arms  and  men  will  follow  money. 

Strict  neutrality  is  the  only  way  of  preserving  peace.  To  be 
neutral  is.  by  definition,  to  lend  no  active  assistance  to  either  or 
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any  belligerent.  To  maintain  neutrality  is,  according  to  Interna- 
tional law.  to  refrain  from  taking  part,  direcUy  or  Indirectly,  In  a 
uar  between  other  powers. 

The  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  In  Its  recent  vote  on 
the  Blocm  bill,  demonstrated  its  desire  for  true  neutrality.  It  has 
voiced  its  determination  that  America  shall  not  tte  drawn  into  the 
conflagration  of  a  European  conflict.  Letters  which  have  deluged 
Coneresfi  in  recent  weeks  are  the  fervent  prayers  of  American 
mcihcrs  and  fathers,  sons  and  daughters,  sweethearts  and  wives, 
that  their  loved  ones,  the  flower  of  American  manhood,  shall  not 
again  be  sent  to  die  on  foreign  fields. 

Our  action  in  that  vote  had  a  greater  and  nobler  significance.  It 
spoke  not  merely  to  those  who  reside  In  the  American  continents; 
It  addressed  itselt  to  the  whole  world.  It  assured  the  mothers,  the 
wives,  and  the  sweethearts  in  far-away  lands  across  the  seas  that, 
In  conflicts  wherein  the  United  States  Is  not  concerned,  guns,  bul- 
lets, shells,  and  instruments  of  destruction  made  In  America  shall 
not  be  used  to  kill,  cripple,  malm,  and  destroy  those  whom  they 
cherish  and  love. 

Because  new  developments  In  the  science  of  destruction  wUl  make 
the  next  war  vastly  more  devastating  than  the  last,  because  its 
toll  In  loss  of  lives  and  in  human  suffering  will  be  vastly  greater, 
bt:cause  It  will  mean  destruction  economically,  financially,  and 
morally.  America  must  not  be  drawn  into  another  foreign  war. 

Because  the  last  war  demonstrated  that  the  vvorld  cannot  through 
armed  conflict  b*>  made  safe  for  drraocracy,  because  we  have  learned 
to  our  sorrow  that  other  nations  have  no  such  ideal,  because  we 
know  now  that  no  war  can  end  war  but  only  sows  the  seeds  of  the 
next  conflict  America  must  not  be  drawn  into  another  foreign  war. 

Because  war  settles  nothing,  because  no  constitutional  government 
will  survive  the  chaos  resiilting  from  a  world  conflict,  because 
America  can  best  serve  the  cause  of  world  peace,  democracy,  and 
freedom  by  keeping  them  alive  in  this  country.  America  must  not 
be  drawn  into  another  foreign  war. 

We  cannot  preserve  otir  ideals  by  allowing  ourselves  to  be  per- 
suaded that  we  must  enter  a  European  conflict  with  the  false  hope 
of  safeguarding  them,  but  we  can  protect  them  by  remraining  at 
peace  wlicn  other  nations  have  gone  war  mud.  We  cannot  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  we  can  make  representative 
government  safe  at  home  by  solving  our  problems  In  the  American 
way.  Indeed,  we  must  If  our  Republic  Is  to  survive.  We  cannot 
dictate  the  governments  of  other  peoples,  but  we  can  Inspire  other 
nations  to  follow  our  example  by  demonstrating  to  the  world  the 
blessings  and  the  success  of  representative  government. 

To  each  succeeding  generation  of  Americans  it  has  been  given  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  problems  of  each  new  era  could 
be  met  by  a  free  people  under  constitutional  government.  The 
highest  duty  with  which  we  arc  faced  Is  of  proving  that  the  prob- 
lems of  an  expanding  machine  age  can  be  solved  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  liberties  which  are  the  American  heritage  and  tradition 
and  to  point  the  way  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  problems  of 
men  through  cooperation  rather  than  by  combat.  Only  thus  can 
America  continue  to  light  the  way  for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Only  thui,  can  htmianity  advance.  God  helping  us,  we  will  not  fall 
In  this  mission. 
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Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
throughout  the  United  States  is  practically  unanimous  in 
support  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull's  recom- 
mendation with  reference  to  neutrality  legislation  and  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 

In  Texas  this  is  also  true,  many  able  editorials  having  ap- 
peared in  the  leading  newspapers  of  that  State  during  recent 
weeks.  Under  leave  granted  I  submit  herewith  an  able  edi- 
torial upon  this  subject  from  the  Bryan  (Tex.)  Daily  Eagle  of 
July  15,  1939: 

IFrcm  the  Bryan  (Tex  )   Dally  Eagle  of  July  15,  1939) 

NEimiALITY    POLICY 

One  of  the  features  of  the  fight  between  Congress,  esjseclally  a 
Senate  bloc,  and  the  White  Hou<;e  ever  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
Nation's  neutrality  policy  Is  that  while  the  Constitution  gives  the 
President  the  Job  of  determining  foreign  policies,  the  Senate  seems 


to  think  It  should  have  this  Job  and  apparently  wUl  balk  unless  the 
neutrality  laws  are  to  its  liking. 

We  saw  something  of  this  in  the  Wilson  administration  when  a 
small  bloc  in  the  Senate  defeated  the  League  of  Nations  move- 
ment. Whether  or  not  this  country  would  have  benefited  by  this 
affiliation  or  not  always  will  remain  a  question,  but  there  Is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  If  all  the  Influence  of  this  country  could 
have  been  thrown  Into  the  breach  at  that  time,  pcst-war  conditions 
would  have  been  better,  In  some  important  respects,  than  they 
were.  If  this  would  have  been  the  case,  then  the  conditions  in 
Europe  which  have  kept  the  world  on  edge  for  many  months  might 
not  have  developed. 

There  is  much  argument  for  giving  the  President  wide  authority 
In  the  matter  of  embargoes,  and  certainly  he  should  be  empowered 
to  say  whether  arms  or  munitions  or  supplies  needed  In  time  of 
war  should  be  sold  and  shipped  to  this  nation  or  that. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  Nation  should  continue  to  supply 
Japan  with  war  materials,  in  view  of  Japan's  attitude  toward  this 
and  other  western  nations.  But  under  the  law  as  It  has  stood, 
we  were  bound  to  sell  Japan  If  we  sold  China;  and  there  was  as 
much  reason  for  selling  the  latter  nation  as  there  was  for  not 
selling  the  former. 

If  Germany  and  Great  Britain  became  involved  in  war  it  would 
not  follow  that  the  attitude  of  this  Nation  should  be  the  same 
toward  both.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  war  would  come  between  the 
two  unless  the  Nazis  had  been  the  aggressors,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  why  this  party  should  be  favored,  or  given  an  even  break, 
when  It  came  to  supplying  arms  and  war  supplies.  Moreover, 
America  might  have  reason  to  believe  that  If.  In  such  a  conflict, 
Britain  were  defeated  her  difficulties  with  the  victor  would  be  even 
greater  than  they  are  today.  Why  should  a  course  be  followed 
that  would  be  Inclined  to  build  up  difficulties  for  the  future. 

Tlie  President,  under  the  Constitution.  Is  permitted  to  fix  foreign 

policies  and  he  should  be  given  a  comparatively  free  hand  In  such 

matters  as  the  declaration  of  embargoes.     If  Congress,   or  either 

!    Housp  or   Senate,  has   the   Idea  that   the  President  is  not   to   be 

I    trusted,   in   the   matter  of  setting  up   foreign   policy,  then   steps 

should  be  taken  „c  get  rid  of  him  by  Impeachment.     Certainly  no 

I    proper  settlement  of  the  Lssue  Is  to  be  had  through  usurpation  of 

authority. 

Congress  should  vote  the  neutrality  law  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  desire.  It  Is  not  any  more  liable  to 
draw  us  Into  war  than  the  present  law,  and  It  would  put  this 
Nation  In  a  position  of  discriminating,  when  occasion  demanded, 
between  international  hijackers  and  nations  which  sought  peace 
and  order. 
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Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  return  to  the  United 
States  of  the  former  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines, 
there  seems  to  have  been  released  a  new  flood  of  propaganda 
designed  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  United  States — per- 
haps I  should  say  the  more  gullible  people  of  the  country — 
that  in  carrying  out  our  pledges  of  freedom  to  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  we  are  sacrificing  great  and  essential 
national  resources  and  giving  up  opportunities  of  unlimited 
wealth  for  our  citizens. 

I  refer  particularly  to  a  recent  example  of  this  propa- 
ganda which  has  recently  come  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  through  the  insertion  in  the  Record  of 
an  article  from  a  great  national  weekly  publication.  This 
was  printed  in  the  Record  in  the  issue  of  July  12.  It  ap- 
peared originally  in  Colliers  Weekly,  and  purports  to  be  a 
statement  of  the  great  resources  of  the  Phihppine  Islands, 
and  the  wonderful  opportunities  which  exist  there  for  get- 
rich-quick  adventures  for  any  enterprising  American  who 
wishes  to  go  to  the  islands  and  exploit  these  resources  and 
the  people  of  the  islands.  The  article  itself  reads  like  the 
dime  novel  of  our  boyhood  days.  The  word  painting  used 
rivals  the  efforts  of  the  great  fictionists  of  the  past,  and  in 
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places  can  be  classified  with   that   of  Baron  Munchausen 
himself. 

Let  me  point  out  soberly  and  sincerely  that  I  have  some 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  their  people, 
and  their  resources.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  re- 
sources there,  and  that  certain  developments  have  taken 
place  which  have  given  to  a  few  Americans  and  a  few 
others  who  have  gone  to  the  Philippines  for  the  purpose 
of  exploiting  those  resources,  a  modest  amount  of  profit  and 
prosperity.  However,  those  resources  will  continue  to  exist, 
and  opportunities  there  for  making  profit  from  those  re- 
sources will  not  be  cut  off  by  carrying  out  our  program 
of  giving  to  those  islands  and  their  people  full  and  complete 
independence. 

But  the  record  is  so  outstandingly  plain  that  while  a  few 
Americans  and  a  few  others  from  outside  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  reaped  some  financial  profit  from  our  oc- 
cupancy, the  whole  sorry  history  of  our  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  these  islands  has  been  such  a  costly  experiment  that 
the  balance  sheet  is  one  of  continuous  and  depressing  losses. 
Millions  of  dollars  of  American  capital  have  been  poured  into 
the  islands,  and  larger  millions  of  taxpayers'  money  have 
been  spent,  almost  like  water,  to  bring  about  development 
and  express  our  good  will.  Year  after  year  the  balance  of 
trade,  not  counting  a  dollar  of  taxpayers'  money,  nor  of 
investors'  money,  has  shown  a  loss  of  millions  against  the 
trade  of  the  United  States.  We  can  claim  that  we  have  been 
good  neighbors  to  the  Filipinos;  beyond  that  we  must  con- 
fess— the  most  brilliant  propagandist  cannot  deny  the  hard 
financial  facts — that  the  experiment  has  been  costly  m  t-he 
extreme.  The  Filipinos  and  the  rest  of  the  world  point  to 
us  in  derision  for  our  losses  and  our  ineptness  in  this  kind 
of  colonial  imperialism. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  of  the  country  some  comments  on  the  Collier's 
article  referred  to  and  on  the  Philippine  situation  in  general, 
which  have  just  been  sent  to  me  by  Maj.  William  S.  Rivers, 
United  States  Army,  retired.  General  Rivers  had  long  and 
active  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  was  for  a  period 
of  years  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary.  His  oppor- 
tunity was  unequaled  for  personal  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  islands  as  well  as  of  the  whole  story  of  our 
sorry  efforts  to  mix  high  ideals  and  crass  profits. 

COLUER'S    article GLARING    MISRIIPRESENTATION 

With  reference  to  the  Collier's  article,  General  Rivers 
writes : 

I  have  walked  many  days  and  weeks  In  the  Philippine  jungles 
and  mountains;  have  been  rowed  for  days  slowly  up  the  great 
streams,  such  as  the  Rio  Grande  in  northeast  Luzon,  the  Agusan 
In  northeast  Mindanao,  and  the  Cotabato  in  Mindanao.  Reared 
on  a  farm  I  was  a  capable  observer  of  the  forest,  crops,  and  such 
matters.  The  article  in  Collier's  of  July  1 — reprinted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  July  12 — seems  to  me  to  be  a  glaring  misrep- 
resentation. 

The  Philippines  lack  oil,  rubber,  usable  coal,  and  genuine  hard- 
woods. 

The  great  forests  of  the  Philippine^  are  of  softwoods.  There 
is  no  real  ebony  or  mahogany,  and  the  export  of  local  hardwoods 
is  nominal. 

The  coal  In  the  islands  is  so  soft  that  this  article  comes  from 
Japan  and  Australia. 

The  present  h*gh  price  of  gold  makes  gold  mining  again  profit- 
able; yet  we  are  never  told  the  cost  at  which  the  gold  is  produced. 

The  American  Commission  controlling  the  islands  had  the  great- 
est ideas  as  to  the  production  of  the  Philippines.  Railways  were 
built  which  did  not  return  the  amount  of  money  borrowed  in 
New  York.  The  Filipinos  have  paid  from  their  taxes  large  sums 
to  make  up  the  difiference  between  earnings  of  the  railways  and 
this  guaranty. 

Discussing  the  latest  proposals  for  dominion  status  un- 
der the  United  States  sovereignty.  General  Rivers  expresses 
his  strong  disapproval,  and  calls  for  full  and  complete  inde- 
pendence. In  all  of  his  writings  General  Rivers  takes  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  recommendations  the  impossi- 
bility of  defending  the  Philippines  in  case  of  international 


war.    Quoting  from  The  Ramparts  We  Watch,  by  Eliot,  he 
says: 
The  Philippines  are  our  one  Indefensible  possession. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  few  domestic  interests 
which  hope,  through  propaganda  like  that  in  the  Collier's 
article,  to  influence  sentiment  in  the  United  States  for  con- 
tinued possession  of  the  Philippines,  so  that  sugar,  coconut 
oil,  cordage,  and  so  forth,  can  continue  to  flow  into  our  mar- 
kets free  from  tariff  charges.  These  interests  are  minor  com- 
pared with  the  tremendous  drain  on  American  taxpayers  to 
maintain  the  present  status,  or  any  other  status  which  will- 
continue  this  particular  form  of  self-interest.  General  Rivers 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  efforts  in  presenting  the  sober  and 
certain  facts  as  to  both  the  lack  of  glamour  and  easy  riches, 
and  the  hard  facts  of  military  and  naval  indefensibility  and 
the  certainty  of  international  difficulty  which  attaches  to  any 
form  of  colonial  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth. 

His  quotation  from  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Leahy  and 
comment  thereon  is  worth  remembering  as  a  last  word  of 
warning  to  the  American  people  as  to  what  impends  should 
we  continue  to  tie  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States: 

"Docs  any  person  dispute,"  writes  General  Rivers,  "the  general 
common  sense  and  accuracy  of  the  official  Judgments  of  Admiral 
Leahy,  our  chief  naval  authority,  on  January  31,  1938.  that  the 
Navy  when  increased  by  the  authority  of  the  one  and  one-fifth  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  bill  then  pending  would  be  "seriously  Inade- 
quate to  the  task  of  sending  a  naval  force  to  the  Philippines"  "? 
The  admiral's  conclusion  was:  "I  doubt  if  we  could  undertake  such 
an-*xpedltlon  with  three  times  the  Increase." 

The  cost  of  preparing  to  try  to  hold  the  Philippines  would  be, 
therefore,  four  times  the  Increase  made  by  Congress  in  1938,  or  at 
least  $5,000,000,000. 

Liberals  Come  to  the  Defense  of  the  United  States 

Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  OSMOND  K.  FRAENKEL 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a 
statement  in  defense  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  issued  by  Osmond  K.  Fraenkel,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild. 

Mr.  Fraenkel  is  a  noted  New  York  lawyer  and  legal 
scholar.  In  his  statement  he  has  pointed  out  that  Frank  J, 
Hogan,  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  com- 
plaining that  the  Supreme  Court  was  no  longer  the  guardian 
of  our  liberties,  was  concerned  only  with  the  liberties  of 
business. 

Mr.  Fraenkel  asserts  that  the  present  Court  has  not  im- 
paired the  liberty  of  the  common  man  but  au  contralre  had, 
through  reversals  of  past  Court  decisions,  struck  down  limi- 
tations upon  civil  rights  and  liberties,  protected  the  Negro 
against  discrimination,  and  restored  to  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  the  right  to  make  laws  in  accordance 
with  their  economic  ideas  and  not  with  those  of  the  transi- 
tory majority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  that  Frank  Hogan  in  attacking  the 
present  Supreme  Court  has  reversed  his  former  ipse  dixit  of 
defense  of  the  Supreme  Court  2  years  ago.  In  the  spring  of 
1937  the  American  Bar  Association  defended  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  final  arbiter  of  all  of  our  democratic  liberties 
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against  the  attacks  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  our  Government.  But  much  water  has  gone  under  the 
bridge  in  the  past  2  years.  Our  Supreme  Court  has  been 
brought  up  to  date.  It  is  a  properly  balanced  tribunal 
today.  It  represents  a  shield  and  buckler  for  civil  rir>-s. 
Suddenly  our  highest  judicial  tribunal  has  lost  the  aura  of 
sanctity  accorded  it  by  our  conservatives  for  the  entire  United 
States  hLstory.  until  recently.  The  reactionaries  have  sadly 
decided  that  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  now  have 
feet  of  clay,  that  the  wearing  of  the  judicial  ermine  does  not 
clothe  the  judges  w'ith  a  sacrosanct  immunity  from  human 
foibles;  that  the  traditional  atmosphere  of  purity  and  unsul- 
lied impeccability  has  been  violated  by  the  infiltration — it  is 
to  be  inferred — of  men  of  inferior  stamp  and  antecedents. 
O  tempera!    O  mores!    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi! 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  today,  through  Osmond  K.  Fraenkel. 
noted  New  York  lawyer  and  legal  scholar,  issued  the  attached 
statement  attacking  the  address  ol  Mr  Frank  J.  Hogan,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association,  with  regard  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  Praenkel  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Hogan,  In  complaining  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  no  longer  tiie  guardian  of  our  liberties, 
was  concerned  only  with  the  liberties  of  business.  Mr.  Fraenkel 
stated  that  the  present  Court  had  not  Impaired  the  liberty  of  the 
common  man.  but  on  the  contrary  had.  through  reversals  of  past 
Court  decisions,  struck  down  limitations  upon  civil  rights  and 
liberties,  protected  the  Negro  agalniit  discrimination,  and  returned 
to  the  elected  repre.sentatlves  of  tlie  people  the  right  to  make 
laws  in  accordance  With  their  economic  ideas  and  not  those  of  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  Fraenkel  al-^o  pointed  out  the  reversal  in  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Hogan  in  attacking  the  present  Supreme  Court  in  comparison 
to  the  stand  taken  by  the  American  Bar  A.ssoclatlon  in  the  spring 
of  1937  wiien  the  Supreme  Court  was  defended  as  the  final  arbiter 
of  all  of  our  democratic  liberties  against  the  attacks  of  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government. 

STATEMrNT  CONCERNING  THE  ADDRESS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  MR  FRANK  J.  HOGAN.  DT  OSMOND  K.  FR.\ENKEL,  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT  or  THE    NATIONAL   LAWYERS   GUILD 

The  remark?  of  Mr  Prank  J  Hogpn  with  regard  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  challenge  all  ':hcral  lawyers.  Not  that  .«uch 
la-Ayers  object  to  criticism  of  the  Court— no  American  institution 
can  be  free  from  scrutiny.  Bu'  attacks  upon  any  of  our  institu- 
tions, especially  attack.s  by  Inwyeis  upon  the  courts  should  mfcrm 
and  not  mislead  And  I  am  particularly  concerned  with  Mr. 
Hcgan's  attack  because  It  seems  to  m"  to  proceed  from  a  false 
premise.  While  he  complains  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  no  longer 
the  guardian  of  our  lib?rtl€s  he  has  In  mind  the  liberties  of  busi- 
ness only  This  appears  In  his  prais?  of  Justices  McReynold^  and 
Butler  the  only  two  memt)ers  of  the  present  Court  who  refused  to 
concur  in  the  decision  holding  unconstitutional  Jersey  City's  pro- 
scription cf  street  meetings  In  tha»  case  the  Cciirt  struck  a 
notable  blow  for  the  liberties  of  all  the  people.  Yet  Mr.  Hogan  has 
praise  for  the  Justices  who  dissented  end  no  one  else. 

Tho  reason  behind  this  attitude  of  mind  is  that  conservatl%-e 
lawyers  have  come  to  accept  as  eternal  constitutional  principles, 
doctrines  first  accepted  by  the  Court  In  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  protected  large  business  Interests  from 
rtgulatlon  and  taxation.  These  lawyers  are.  of  course,  startled 
by  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years  They 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  history  of  the  Court  Is  one  of 
repeated  reversals  of  Its  own  doctrines.  And  this  must  be  eo  In 
the  natxire  of  things,  since,  in  Its  constitutional  decisions,  the 
Supreme  Court  hfis  always  acted  more  as  a  political  than  a 
judicial  body  So  long  as  the  shifts  In  Its  views  protected  large 
business  Interests  no  complaint  was  heard  from  the  lawyers  for 
these  Interests.  Now.  however,  that  the  Court  abandons  doc- 
trines which  some  of  Its  ablest  memt)ers,  men  such  as  Holmes. 
Brandels.  and  Cardozo.  long  condemned.  It  Is  not  unexpected  that; 
the  leaders  of  the  conservative  bar  complain.  But  Is  It  fitting  that 
their  complaint  should  be  couched  in  terms  of  liberty? 

For  the  "liberty"  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hogan,  the  Court 
has  now  "abandoned"  Is  the  "hberty"  of  large  corporations  to 
keep  labor  from  organizing,  the  "liberty"  of  cmplovers  to  avoid 
paying  a  living  wage,  the  "liberty"  to  escape  nondiscriminatory 
taxation.  In  no  case  has  the  present  Court  impaired  the  freedom 
of  the  man  In  the  street.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  reversed  con- 
victions of  the  humble  based  on  vague  laws,  or  on  confessions 
extracted  by  torture;  it  has  struck  down  discrimination  against 
the  Negro,  both  in  schools  and  in  voting  privileges;  It  has  rafe- 
guarded  the  right  of  all  to  distribute  leaflets  and  to  hold  street 
meetings.  Whatever  the  past  shortcomings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  th?  field  of  civil  liberties,  its  recent  record  does  not  Justify 
Mr.  Hnean  s  cry  that  no  longer  may  the  Supreme  Court  be  looked 
to  as  protector  of  our  liberties. 

And  even  in  that  field  with  which  Mr.  Hogan  Is  really  con- 
cerned, the  field  of  business  Interests,  actually  the  Court  has  taken 
no  liberties  away.  WTiat  It  has  done  is  to  leave  to  Congress  and 
the   various  State  legislatvires  those  powers  which  belong  essen- 


tially to  them.  Solicitor  General  Jack.son  was  right  when  he 
said  the  Court  has  merely  returned  to  the  Constitution — after  a 
filrtatlon.  shall  we  say,  with  Herbert  Spencer's  economics,  a  fllrtr.- 
tlon  which  Holmes  decried  many  years  ago. 

Here,  moreover,  is  Mr.  Hogan  discovering  a  new  principle  of 
government  that  the  people  must  look  to  Congress  to  protect 
their  liberties!  What  a  confession  is  this  of  conservative  myopia, 
which  sees  the  Supreme  Court  as  censor  chiefly!  And  what  a 
reversal  of  position  when  one  compares  Mr.  Hogan's  position  to 
the  stand  of  the  American  Bar  Association  In  attaching  President 
Roosevelt's  Supreme  Court  plan  In  the  spring  of  1937.  In  any 
democracy  ultimate  power  must  reside,  not  In  Judges,  but  in  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  Such  has  been  the  view  of 
the  great  popular  leaders  of  the  country  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

I  agree,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Hogan  that  we  must  not  look  to 
the  courts  as  the  sole,  nor  even  the  chief  guardians  of  our  liberties. 
Occasionally  the  courts  do  strike  useful  blows  against  the  bigotry 
and  hysteria  that  somet'mes  sweep  temporarily  over  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  prople.  Too  often  have  they  failed  to  strike  such 
blows  In  the  pa^t  But  those  who  suffered  from  such  failures  have 
been  not  the  powerful  business  Interests  but  the  humble  dis- 
senters. My  agreement  that  Congress  should  be  the  guardian  of 
our  liberties  docs  not,  however,  extend  to  Mr.  Hogan's  reasons  for 
this  belief. 

For  the  liberties  of  today  and  tomorrow  remain  those  which  led 
our  forefathers  to  create  a  new  nation  and  not  those  arcldenlal, 
Indeed,  fictitious  ones  through  time  engrafted  on  our  Constitution, 
becaiuse  Judges  set  up  their  own  economic  views  as  barriers  to 
change.  The  present  Court  recognizes  that  to  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  belongs  the  right  to  make  laws  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  economic  Ideas,  not  with  those  of  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  For  this  Judicial  "self-restraint"  that 
Court  should  be  praised  by  all  lovers  of  freedom.  Its  courage  In 
admitting  the  errors  of  the  past  has  earned  the  respect  of  all 
believers  in  intellectual  honesty. 


Application  for  White  House  Secretaryship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF    PE.NNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19. 1939 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
a  constituent  of  mine  making  application  for  appointment 
to  the  position  of  White  House  secretary: 

PnTSBURCH.  Pa..  July  12,  1939. 
The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Sir:  Feeling  that  I  am  one  of  the  most  capable  secretaries  in 
our  city,  I  take  this  great  privilege  In  asking  you  to  consider  me 
as  an  applicant  for  one  of  the  six  positions  of  additional  White 
House  secretaries. 

To  such  a  post.  I  can  bring  resourcefulness,  ability  to  meet 
people  Intelligently  and  diplomatically,  sound  Judgment  In  the 
discharge  of  my  responsibilities,  and  undying  loyalty.  I  a.ssure 
you  that  within  a  short  time  I  shall  be  a  credit  to  your  executive 
staff. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  following  personal  data,  and  It  shall 
be  a  very  great  privilege  for  me  to  receive  an  Invitation  to  Wash- 
ington, at  my  expense,  for  a  personal  Interview  regarding  my 
education,   experience.  accompUshments.  qualifications,  and   aim*. 

Age,  41  years. 

Height,  5  feet  8  inches. 

Weight,   175  pounds. 

Health,  vigorous — no  physical  defects. 

Personality — vibrant  and  cultured. 

Appearance — neat,   refined,   athletic. 

Voice — clear  and  trained. 

Vocabulary — fairly   extensive. 

Status — married;   three  children,  excellent  health. 

Religious  affiliation — Roman  Catholic. 

Hobbles — reading,  writing   short   stories,  speaking. 

From  my  study  of  our  country's  many  problems,  and  the  mas- 
terful  way   in   which  you  are   solving   them   as  they  arise.  I   am 
certain  that  posterity  will  read  of  you  as  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  yoxirs. 
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Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mrs.  ODAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  letter  from  the 
noted  educator,  Katherine  Devereux  Blake,  who.  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 

ELIZABETH    C.\DY    STANTON 

To  the  Sew  York  Herald  Tribune: 

On  the  19th  of  July  I  think  always  of  the  leaders  of  the  women 
In  those  early  days,  and  of  that  first  convention  called  together  by 
five  brave  women  stirred  by  the  Indignant  eloquence  of  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  our  greatest  and  noblest  leader.  So  moved  were  those 
four  women — Jane  Hunt.  Mary  Ann  McCUntock,  Lucretia  Mott, 
and  Martha  C.  Wright— by  the  ardent  words  of  the  fifth.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  that  together  they  wrote  the  call  for  that  famous 
convention  In  Seneca  Falls  In  1848  and  drew  up  the  women  s 
declaration   of    Independence    resolutions    voicing    their   demands. 

More  than  a  hundred  women  and  men  responded  to  the  call 
and  most  of  them  signed  the  declaration.  The  account  of  that 
meeting  In  the  press,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  five  loaders, 
was  followed  by  the  most  bitter  abuse  In  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  In  America,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  So  sarcastic  and 
malevolent  was  the  prcs  that  the  pulpit  Joined,  and  many  of 
those  who  had  signed  the  declaration  at  the  convention  one 
after  another  withdrew  their  names,  while  some,  to  prove  their 
Innocence.  Joined   the  persecutors  of   those  who  stood   firm. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was  the  first  woman  to  dare  to  ask  for 
the  vote.  When  she  did,  Lucretia  Mott  exclaimed,  "V/hy,  Lizzie, 
thee  will  make  us  ridiculous."  However.  "Lizzie"  persisted  and 
that  demand  was  adopted  by  the  convention  of  1848.  and  per- 
sisted in  by  the  women  in  general,  until  it  was  won.  But  better 
than  the  demand  for  the  vote,  that  same  "Lizzie"  demanded 
equality  of  rights,  and  was  the  leader  In  the  early  efforts  in  that 
direction,  v/hile  Miss  Anthony,  who  did  not  Join  the  daring  ones 
until  3  years  later,  when  the  angry  abuse  had  somewhat  softened, 
devoted  herself  to  the  vote  alone  and  opposed  any  request  lor 
rights,  with  the  result  that  today  we  women  have  the  vote,  but 
without  the  rights  that  we  so  greatly  need. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  20  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  18),  1939 


LETTERS   DISCUSSING   CERTAIN  LEGISLATION 


Vice  President  Osmena  has  written  a  letter  to  me  calling 
attention  to  the  situation,  enclosing  copies  of  the  two  letters 
referred  to  and  other  letters  relating  to  the  same  subject 
matter,  and  made  the  suggestion  that  they  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  of  Dr.  Schurman  to 
Chairman  Tydincs  under  date  of  May  13.  1939:  the  letter  of 
Vice  President  Osmeiia,  to  Chairman  Tydincs  under  date  of 
May  16.  1939;  a  letter  from  Vice  President  Osmena  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee  on  Philippine  Affairs,  Francis  B.  Sayre.  under 
date  of  May  15.  1939;  As.sistant  Secretary  of  State  Sayre's 
reply  on  May  16.  1939;  the  letter  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Sayre  to  Chairman  Tydincs  under  date  of  May  16. 
1939;  the  letter  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Sayre  to  Con- 
gressman KociALKowsKi.  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Territories,  under  date  of  May  16,  1939,  and  the  letter 
of  Vice  President  Osmena  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont dated  July  14.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd.  as  fellows: 

Office  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  Philippines, 

Washington.  D.  C,  July   14,   1939. 
Hon    Ernest  W.  Gibson, 

Member,  Committee  en   Territories  and   Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sen.^tor  Gibson:  On  May  13.  1939,  Dr.  Jacob  Gould 
Scliurman,  former  president  of  Cornell  University  and  al.so  of  the 
first  Philippine  Commission  sent  to  the  Philippines  by  President 
McKlnley  In  1899.  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Tvdings  endorsing 
S.  2390.  I  also  had  the  privilege  of  writing  to  Senator  Ttdincs  on 
the  same  subject  on  May  16.  1939.  Since  S.  2390  was  substituted 
for  S.  1028.  on  which  extensive  public  hearings  were  held,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  did  not  find 
It  necessary  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  2390.  Therefore,  the  letters 
mentioned  above  were  not  Incorporated  In  the  prli.'ted  rep>ort  of 
the  hearings.  For  purposes  of  record,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  copies  of  these  two  letters  with  the  suggestion  that, 
if  po.sslb!e.  they  be  Inserted  In  the  CoNCREiSiONAL  Record. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  endeavoring  to  assure  for  Dr.  Schur- 
man's  letter  a  permanent  place  In  the  official  records,  because  his 
letter  places  the  noble  mi^.sion  of  the  United  States  in  the  Phil- 
ippines on  a  very  high  plane.  Dr  Schurman  was  the  guiding 
.•■pint  of  the  Commission  over  which  he  presided  In  the  Philippines, 
j  and  the  Commission's  repon  Is  a  comprehensive  and  well-thought- 
I  out  study  and  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  public  documents 
of  the  American  regime  In  the  Philippines.  The  Schurman  Com- 
mission pronouncements,  as  you  will  remember,  were  bent  to 
Congress  by  President  McKinley  and  have  served  as  the  basis  of 
the  whole  Philippine  policy  of  the  United  States.  No  Issue  of  Im- 
portance has  arisen  within  the  40  years  subsequent  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  report  for  which  a  solution  was  not  anticipated  by 
the  Schurman  Commission.  Dr.  Schurmans  public  utterances  In 
the  United  States.  Immediately  after  completing  the  work  of  his 
Commission,  were  a  vivid  exposition  of  the  unselfish  policies  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Philippines. 

Thanking  you  for  your  continued  Interest  in  our  problems,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

S     OSKIEffA. 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  Sergio 
Osmena.  Vice  President  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth, 
at  the  present  time  heads  a  Commisj-ion  cf  Filipinos  to  nego- 
tiate a  trade  agreement  with  the  Washington  Government. 
Vice  President  Osmciia  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  that 
troubled  section  of  the  world,  the  Orient. 

Dr,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman.  former  president  of  Cornell 
University,  and  a  member  of  the  first  Philippine  Commission, 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  settlement  of  Philippine 
problems.  On  May  13.  1938.  Dr.  Schurman  wrote  a  letter 
to  Hon.  MiLL.-iRD  Typings,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs,  endorsing  S.  2390.  Vice 
President  Osmena  also  wrote  a  letter  on  the  same  subject, 
but,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  S.  2390  for  S.  1028.  upon 
which  extensive  hearings  were  held,  the  letters  did  not  go 
Into  the  record  of  the  hearings. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1939. 
Hon.  Millard  E.  Tydincs, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Territories -and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  an  American  citizen  who  has  foUowed  the 
development  of  our  relations  with  the  Philippines  from  the  time 
when  as  an  accident  of  war  that  country  came  under  the  American 
flag.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  expressing  the  most  complete  sym- 
pathy and  wholehearted  support  for  the  bill,  S.  2390,  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  by  you.  May  I  add  that  my  senti- 
ments are  not  in  the  least  tinged  by  any  self-regarding  considera- 
tions but  have  their  source  in  a  deep  and  sincere  Interest  In  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  Filipinos,  which  I  have  felt  ever  since 
President  McKlnley  sent  me  to  their  archipelago  In  Janviary  1899 
as  prc5;ldent  of  the  first  Philippine  Commission 

President  McKinley's  leading  motive  In  taking  over  the  Philip- 
pines was  one  of  altruism  and  benevolence.  While  he  felt  that 
the  acquisition  might  also  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States. 
he  recognized  that  the  Philippines  were  for  the  Filipinos,  and  that 
It  was  the  primary  duty  of  the  American  Government  to  help  them 
along  the  path  of  educational,  social,  political,  and  economic  de- 
velopment. This  wl.se  and  generous  policy  found  acceptance  among 
the  Filipinos  and  inspired  confidence  and  collaboration  between 
them  and  the  Americans  In  what  both  peoples  thenceforth  con- 
sidered as  a  common  enterprise  As  a  result  the  Philippines  wit- 
nessed. In  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation,  a  progress  without 
parallel  In  the  history  of  colonics. 

In  the  political  sphere  our  Comml.sslon  recommended  an  ever- 
Increasing  participation  by  the  PUipinoB  In  the  government  of  their 
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country.  Independence,  either  Immediate  or  ultimate,  was  their 
aipiratlcn  and  peal,  as  I  wrote  In  the  political  section  of  the  report 
of  our  Commlsoion  This  policy  was  formally  announced  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Jones  law  of  1916  It  culminated  In  Its  logical 
and  Inevitable  result  in  1934  ulth  the  pa.'«;iKe  by  Congress  of  the 
Tydmgs-McDuffie  Act.  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines  and  providing  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Philippine  Republic  on  July  4.  1946. 

Thus  the  Philippine  problem  has  been  finally  and  definitely  set- 
tled. Any  attempt  to  rc*open  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  over- 
whelmingly vetoed  by  the  American  people.  All  that  has  happened 
since  the  grant  of  Indcpendeuce  serves  only  to  demonstrate  the 
wlfidom  of  that  policy  and  the  felly  of  seeking  deliberately  to  In- 
crease our  national  responsibilities — and  possibilities  of  embroil- 
n.ent — in  the  Orient. 

We  have  fulfilled  our  mission  in  the  Philippines — a  missicn  ani- 
mated by  high  and  generous  aims  and  purposes  and  crowned  with 
great  and  beneficent  achlevemtnts.  In  this  fine  record  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  or  more  conspicuous  than  the  good  will  and 
friendship  wluch  have  grown  up  between  the  two  peoples  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  globe. 

In  scarcely  more  than  half  a  dozen  years  the  trusteeship  which 
we  assumed  in  behalf  of  the  Filipino  people  will  have  terminated 
and  the  completed  record  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  world. 
One  more  service,  one  mere  act  of  helpfulncKS  to  the  PhUippmts. 
is  still  pos-^lble  for  the  United  States  In  the  brief  transition  periexi 
that  remains.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
trade  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

It  would  be  a  lamentable  mi.ifortune  If  the  splendid  record  of 
the  United  States  were  marreJ  by  any  lack  of  sympathy  and 
understanding,  by  any  exhibition  of  selfishness  or  harshness,  in 
this  brief  and  final  chapt<?r  of  our  trusteeship  in  behalf  of  the 
Filipino  people.  If  we  should  ever  feci  tempted  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain  by  the  fact  that  tinaos  are  bad  in  the  United  States,  let  us 
remember  that  this  burden  of  misfortune  falls  alto  on  the  Philip- 
pines, which.  In  addition  to  cr.rrj-lng  such  a  heavy  load,  is  com- 
pelled at  the  same  time  to  reorganize  its  entire  system  of  trade 
relations  and  to  set  up  and  maintain  an  independent  and  sovereign 
republic. 

The  Filipinos,  It  Is  well  known.  ne\-er  wanted  free-trade  relations 
with  the  United  States.  They  were  apprehensive  that  such  a  com- 
plete entanglement  of  the  economic  life  and  activities  of  the  two 
countries  would  render  It  extremely  difficult  to  dissolve  the  political 
ties  between  them  when  the  time  for  Philippine  independence 
arrived.     Free  trade  came  to  them  as  a  result  of  action  on  our  part. 

It  Is,  therefore,  especially  Incumbent  upon  the  United  States 
to  see  to  it  that,  along  with  the  grant  of  independence,  the 
Philippines  are  given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  adjust  their 
economic  system  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable  them  to  disentangle 
their  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  by  an  orderly  and 
mutually  advantageous  procedu"?. 

The  bin,  S.  2390.  now  before  Congress.  Is  designed  to  ease  the 
economic  shock  that  would  be  causod  to  the  economic  cystcm  of 
the  Philippines  by  the  levying,  in  accordance  with  the  Tjdlngs- 
McDuffle  Act.  ct  export  taxes  on  the  coccnut-oll.  cigar,  embroidery, 
and  pearl-button  industries,  rubstltutlng  therefor  a  ccheme  of 
diminishing  quotas  during  the  uanaltlon  perlc^d. 

I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  the  pas.-iage  of  this  bill.  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  desire  to  give  the  Filipinos  not  only  fair,  but 
generous,  treatment  during  the  difficult  period  they  must  face 
as  they  approach  the  date  whon  the  guiding  hand  of  the  United 
States  Is  withdrawn  from  them.  The  Independence  that  is  to  be 
given  them,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  lasting.  And  no  independence 
can  be  lasting  unless  It  Is  tiascd  on  a  sound  economic  fotuidatlon. 

I  remain,  Mr    Chairman, 
_^  Very  sincerely  vnurs, 

Jacob  Goutj)  Scuurman. 

Omci;  OF  TH»  Vict  Presteknt  of  the  Phti-ipftnts, 

Washington,  D.  C  .  May  16,  1939. 
Hon.  Mn-LARD  E   Ttdings. 

Chairman,  Committee  cm  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  I  beg  leave  to  express  hereby  the 
deep  appreciation  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the  Philippines 
to  you  for  the  solicitude  that  you  have  shown  for  their  welfare  by 
Introducing  S.  2390,  and  to  the  membership  of  the  committee  for 
evincing  a  continued  friendly  and  sympathetic  interest  In  the 
Philippines.  The  Introduction  of  this  bill  and  Us  prom.pt  con- 
sideration by  your  committee  have  awakened  the  hopes  of  the 
Filipino  people  that  a  remedial  measxire,  which  would  take  care 
of  the  serious  plight  to  which  some  of  their  most  Important 
industries  would  fall  If  no  new  legislation  is  enacted,  may  yet 
be  passed  during  this  session. 

As  you  well  sUtrd  when  you  Introduced  this  bUl.  "it  does  not 
apply  after  the  year  1946."  the  year  set  for  PhUlppine  Independ- 
ence; "It  does.  In  respect  to  some  commodities,  •  •  •  sub- 
stitute a  5-percent  reduction  in  the  quota  each  year  for  a  5-percent 
tariff  •  •  •••  and  "outside  of  that,  it  practically  deals  with  no 
other  feature  of  the  Filipino  question."  This  is  thus,  in  reality,  a 
simple  legislation  of  an  emergency  character,  ncnpolltical.  non- 
ccntroverslal,  its  basic  idea  being  merely  to  modify  certain 
economic  provisions  of  existing  law. 

Impartial  and  comprehensive  studies  made  during  the  lest  4 
years  have  all  led  to  the  concitision  that  the  rigid  and  general 


application  of  the  export  taxes  on  November  15,  1940.  provided  by 
the  Tydlngs-McDur.e  Act  to  Philippine  indxistnes  would  result  in 
the  destruction  of  a  number  of  those  Industries  within  a  short 
period.  Tlieae  are  tlie  ccconut-oil.  the  cigar,  the  embroider^-,  and 
the  pearl-butrcn  industries.  The  passage  of  this  remedial  legisla- 
tion would  give  these  Industries  an  opportunity  to  survive,  will 
prevent  their  being  forced  to  take  steps  toward  liquidation  even 
before  the  export  taxes  will  take  effect  on  November  15  of  next 
year,  and  will  forestall  widespread  unemployment,  social  unrest, 
and   human   suffering. 

S  2390  proposes  to  give  the  Industries  above  mentioned  an 
opportunity  to  live  longer  by  subjecting  them  to  a  dlmini.shing 
duty-free  quota,  in  lieu  of  the  graduated  export  taxes  originally 
incorporated  in  the  Independence  Act.  The  application  of  the 
diminishing  quota  Is  designed  to  achieve  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  graduated  export  taxes'  which  is  to  compel  Industries  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  situation  that  Is  arisln;^  as  the  date  of  com- 
plete Independence  approaches.  The  requirement  In  the  existing 
law  to  apply  the  proceeds  from  the  export  taxes  to  the  payment 
of  Philippine  bonded  indebtedness  incurred  prior  to  May  1.  1934, 
would  not  be  materially  affected  by  this  new  arrangement  because, 
according  to  the  computation  made  by  American  and  Filipino  ex- 
perts, the  prcx;eeds  from  the  export  taxes  on  sugar  and  other 
Philippine  products  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  insure  fully 
the   payment   of    such    bonded    indebtedness. 

Moreover,  the  approval  of  this  bill  would  not  result  In  injury 
to  any  American  interests.  This  proposal,  in  fact,  may  even  prove 
beneficial  to  the  American  people,  because  by  maintaining  our 
purchasing  power  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to  consume  American 
goods.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  according  to 
the  trade  statistics  Just  released  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  for  the  3-mcnth  period  January  to  March  1939.  the 
Philippines,  which  In  19?3  was  the  eighth  best  customer  of  America, 
has  now  risen  to  the  fifth  In  rank,  her  purchases  of  American  gooela 
being  only  exceeded  by  the  Umt(?d  Kingdom,  Canada,  Japan,  and 
France.  These  trade  statistics  also  show  that  the  merchandise 
balance  in  American-Philippine  trade  is  already  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  The  approval  of  S.  2390  will  undoubtedly  help  pre- 
serve American-Flulippme  trade,  wh»ch  has  grown  to  substanti.U 
proportions  these  last  30  years  and  has  been  mutually  bentflcial 
to  both  peoples. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  likewise  noncontroversiil. 
Among  such  provisions  are  those  relating  to  allocation  of  quotas, 
the  procedu:e  for  the  pa>-ment  of  Philippine  bonded  indebtedne.-s, 
the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  excise  and  Import  taxes  for  the 
adjustment  of  Philippine  economy,  the  retention  or  exchange  by 
the  United  States  of  properties  In  the  Philippines  which  would 
be  suitable  for  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  and  corpora- 
tions of  the  Philippines  similar  to  that  already  granted  to  American 
cltli^ens  and  corporations,  pending  the  final  and  complete  with- 
dra-.>al  of  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines. 

The  basic  theory  of  the  Tydings-McDuflQe  Act  is  to  grant  all  indi- 
viduals and  entitles  Interested  In  American-Philippine  trade  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years  for  readjustment.  It  was  clearly  the  Intention  of 
Congress  to  accord  equal  treatment  to  all  concerned.  This  new 
bill  is  simply  a  recognition  that  the  circumstances  surrovuiding 
some  of  the  Industries  are  different  from  these  of  others  and,  there- 
fore, require  somewhat  different  treatment.  But  the  basic  policy 
will  in  no  way  be  altered.  It  would  still  be  that  of  granting  to 
those  affected  by  the  change  in  the  political  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  a  chance  for  orderly  adjustment. 

Tlie  fundamental  Justification  for  this  bill  and  for  the  basic 
theory  upon  which  it  rests  l:es  In  the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
free  trade  has  been  the  basis  of  American-Philippine  economic 
relations  during  the  last  30  years.  On  the  Philippine  side  this 
policy  enmeshed  the  Philippine  national  economy  in  the  American 
economic  system.  It  was  because  the  Filipinos  foresaw  that  the 
outcome  would  make  the  severance  of  American-Philippine  ties 
difficult  that  they  voiced  their  objection  In  1909  to  the  establish- 
ment of  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  established  the  transition  period  in  the 
Tjdings-McDuffle  Act  as  a  period  designed  to  disentangle  the  com- 
rrerclal  and  industrial  threads  which  have  become  interwoven. 
Obviously,  the  process  of  disentanglement  is  a  difficult  one  and 
requires  time. 

The  aim  of  this  bill  is  to  accomplish  this  prcx:ess  in  a  manner 
that  would  not  injure  American  interests  and  would  cause  the 
minimum  disruption  or  dislocation  in  Philippine  national  economy. 
Such  aim  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  traditional  American  spirit 
of  fairness  and  of  Justice. 

The  Philippine  government  gives  its  unqualified  endorsement  of 
this  bill  and  earnestly  hopes  for  its  early  enactment  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  definition  of  "refined  sugar"  as  proposed  in  my  letter  of 
May  15  to  Secretary*  Snyre.  chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Philippine  Affairs,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto, 
together  with  a  copy  of  Secretary  Sayre's  reply  of  May  16.  approving 
this  minor  change.  The  approval  of  this  measure  at  this  session  of 
tlie  Congress  would  be  another  evidence  of  the  friendship,  the  good 
will,  and  the  high  altruism  which  have  characterized  America's 
Philippine  policy. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

S.  OsmeSa, 
Vice  President  of  the  Philippi-nes  on  Special  Mission  to 
the  United  States. 
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Omci;  OF  THE  Vice  President  of  the  PHrt-ipPiNES. 
The  Willard  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C,  May  15,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Francis  B    Sayre. 

Asststant  Secretary  and  Chairman,  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Philipptne  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Secret.art  Satre:  I  have  studied  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Philippine  bill  (S.  2390;  H,  R.  6262),  and  find  that,  as 
In  the  case  of  Senate  bill  1028  (H.  R.  3330),  it  defines  "refined 
sugars"  as  "direct  consumption"  sugar.  You  will  recall  that  the 
Philippine  government  has  all  along  objected  to  this  definition 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  change  the  status  quo  in  regard 
to  the  Philippine  quota  of  refined  sugar  as  prescribed  in  the 
Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act  of  March  24.  1934. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  bill  contains  no  provisions 
applicable  to  the  pericxl  after  July  4,  1946,  there  is  all  the  move 
reason  for  maintaining  the  existing  Philippine  quota  lor  refined 
sugars.  The  determination  of  whe.t  Philippine  sugars  are  to  be 
charged  against  the  refined  quota  has,  tor  the  past  5  years,  been 
made  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department.  The  Philippine 
government  feels  that  there  is  no  need  to  modify  this  procedure 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  new  bill. 

Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  the  Philippine  government,  I  should 
pppreciate  j-our  Joining  with  me  in  asking  Senator  Millard  E. 
Tydings,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Honorable  Leo  Kocialkowski,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  to  delete  from  Senate 
bill  2390  and  House  bill  6262  definition  ^5)  found  on  page  16  of 
these  bills. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S    OSMENA, 

Vice  President  of  the  Philippines  on  Special  Mission  to  the 
United  States. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  16,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Sergio  Osmena. 

Vice  President  of  the  Common vealth  of  the  Philippines. 

Wi'.lard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dfar  Ma.  Osmena:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  15,  1939. 
concerning  the  definition  of  "refined  sugars"  found  in  S.  2390  and 
H.  R.  6262,  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  my  letters  of  even  date  to 
Senator  Tydings  and  Congres;man  Kocialkowski  urging  that  this 
definition  be  deleted  from  these  bills. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  B.  .SATr.E. 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Ph:hppine  Affairs. 

Mat  16.  1939. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
datJd  May  15.  1939,  which  I  have  received  from  Vice  President 
Osmena  requesting  that  I  Join  with  him  in  asking  you  to  have 
deleted  from  S  2390  the  definition  of  Philippine  "refined  sugars" 
found  In  paragraph  (5)  on  page  16  of  the  bill. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Philippine  government  has  objected  all 
along  to  this  definition  because  it  might  operate  to  curtail  the 
quantity — 50,000  long  tons — of  refined  sugars  which  the  Philippines 
are  entitled  to  ship  duty-free  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms 
of  ihe  Tydings-McDuffie  Act.  In  my  letter  to  you  dated  March  17. 
.\#>39.  I  stated  that  I  had  no  pronounced  feeling  one  way  or  the  other 
on  this  point.  However,  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  I 
had  In  mind  the  provisions  of  S.  1023,  which  contemplated  arrange- 
ments extending  beyond  July  4,  1946. 

Ina.smuch  as  those  provisions  are  not  contained  in  S.  2390,  I 
concur  with  the  Philippine  viewpoint  that  there  should  be  no 
change  before  July  4,  1946,  of  the  legislative  provisions  governing 
the  quantity  of  refined  sugars  which  the  Philippines  are  entitled 
to  ship  into  the  United  States  under  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act. 

Accordingly,  I  Jcln  with  Mr.  Osmena  in  urging  that  the  commit- 
tee recommend  the  deletion  from  S.  2390  of  the  definition  of  re- 
fined sugars.  Neither  American  nor  Philippine  Interests  will  suf- 
fer by  this  deletion,  which  will  leave  existing  law  unchanged. 
The  determination  of  what  constitutes  refined  sugars  will  still 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  has  been 
administering  this  matter  for  the  past  5  years  under  the  terms  of 
the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act. 

The  technical  aspects  of  this  matter  were  explained  in  section  12 
of  my  letter  to  you,  dated  March  17,  1939,  printed  on  pages  363- 
367  of  the  hearings  on  S.  1028,  and  in  Vice  President  Osmenas 
eupplemcntary  statement  submitted  to  the  Senate  committee  on 
March  14,  1939.  printed  on  paces  310-312  of  the  hearings  on  S.  1028. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  B.  Sayre. 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Philippine  Affairs. 

Mat  16.  1939. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kocialkowski:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  Mav  15.  1939,  which  I  have  received  irom  Vice  President 
Sergio  Osmena  requesting  that  I  Join  with  him  In  asking  you  to 
have  deleted  from  H.  R.  6262  the  definition  of  Philippine  "refined 
sugars"  found  in  paragraph  (5)  on  page  16  of  the  bill. 

The  Philippine  government  has  objected  all  along  to  this  defini- 
tion because  It  might  operate  to  ctirtail  the  qiianUty — 50,000  long 


tons — of  refined  sugars  which  the  Philippines  are  entitled  to  ship 
duty-free  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  Tydlngs- 
McDuffle  Act.  In  my  letter  to  Senator  Ttdings,  dated  March  17, 
1939,  and  printed  on  pages  363-367  of  the  Senate  hearings  on  S. 
1028,  I  stated  that  I  had  no  pronounced  feeling  one  way  or  the 
other  on  this  point.  However.  It  will  be  rem.-^mbered  th.it  at  that 
time  I  had  In  mind  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  3330  and  S.  1028.  which 
contemplated  arrangements  extending  beyond  July  4.   1946. 

Inasmuch  as  those  provisions  are  not  ccntaincd  in  H.  R.  6262  and 
S.  2390.  I  concur  with  the  Philippine  vlev,'polnt  that  there  should 
be  no  change  before  July  4,  1946,  of  the  legislative  provisions  gov- 
erning the  quantity  of  refined  sugars  which  the  Philippines  are 
entitled  to  ship  Into  the  United  States  under  ihe  Tydlngs-McDuffle 
Act. 

Accordingly,  I  Join  with  Mr,  Osmefta  In  urging  that  the  com- 
mittee recommend  the  deletion  from  H.  R  C262  of  the  definition 
of  refined  sugars.  Neither  American  nor  Philippine  interests  will 
suffer  by  this  deletion,  which  will  leave  existing  law  unchanged. 
The  determination  of  what  constitutes  refined  sugars  will  still 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  has 
been  administering  this  matter  for  the  past  5  years  under  the 
terms  of  the  Tydlngs-McDuflie  Act. 

The  technical  a£pect,s  of  this  matter  were  explained  in  section 
12  of  my  letter  to  Senator  Tydings,  dated  March  17.  1939.  printed' 
on  pages  363  367  of  the  hearings  on  S.  1028.  and  In  Vice  President 
Osmenas  supplementary  statement  submitted  to  the  Senate 
committee  on  March  14,  1939,  printed  on  pages  310-312  of  the 
hearings  on  S.  1028. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Francis  B.   Satre, 
Assistant    Secretary    and    Chairman    of    the    Interdepart' 
mental  Committee  on  Philippine   Affairs. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    TIME    OF    JULY    17,    1939 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  neutrality  and  the  solution 
of  our  problems  in  international  relations  are  the  most 
pressing  and  also  the  most  diflQcult  and  confused  issues  be- 
fore this  Congress.  In  the  July  17,  1939.  issue  of  the  weekly 
news  magazine  Time  is  found  an  editorial  which  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  most  accurate,  concise,  and  yet  comprehensive 
statements  of  the  situation  that  has  appeared.  I  submit 
this  editorial  for  the  information  of  and  the  permanent 
record  of  the  Congress. 

[From  Time  of  July  17,  1939] 
Background  for  War — The  United  States — How  To  Be  NEtmui. 

War  or  peace  In  Europe  hangs  on  the  calculations  and  miscal- 
culations of  a  few  men  in  power,  and  there  Is  a  major  unknown  in 
their  calculations:  In  case  of  war  can  they  or  can  their  enemies 
rely  en  the  economic  resources  of  the  United  States?  If  one  of 
the  men  in  power  is  tempted  to  take  a  bad  gamble  on  that  ques- 
tion, the  United  States  may  be  Indirectly  responsible  for  launch- 
ing a  world  war. 

That  would  be  a  tragedy  of  errors.  For  the  United  States  wanta 
peace.  But  the  United  States  lias  spent  nearly  8  years  trying  to 
make  up  Its  mind  what  it  will  do  to  stay  at  peace.  And  81111  the 
United  States  does  not  know.  Its  quandary  arose  nearly  8  years 
ago  when  the  United  Slates  people  discovered  themselves  babes 
in  a  pre-war  world. 

The  first  madness:  In  September  1931  the  peace  system  which 
fcr  12  years  had  ruled  the  world — the  system  of  Britain's  ex-Sotlal- 
1st  Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald,  of  France's  ex-Socialist 
Foreign  Minister  Arlstide  Briand,  of  the  United  States"  Secretary 
of  State  Frank  B.  Kellogg  and  of  their  peace  pacts — was  at  Ita 
prime. 

In  the  late  evening  of  September  18,  the  whole  Imposing  edifice 
collapsed  like  a  circus  tent  assailed  by  impatient  roustabouts. 
Japan  had  detected  some  reputed  Chinese  sabotage  on  the  Japa- 
nese-controlled South-Manchuria  Railroad  and  Japanese  troops 
marched  Into  Mukdrn.  By  the  standards  of  the  era  which  had 
passed,  the  world  has  been  haj-wlre  ever  s!nce. 

On  January  4.  1932.  out  of  the  gloomy  General  Grant  rococo  of 
the  State  Department  emerged  the  figure  of  an  intense,  chival- 
rous man.  Col.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State.  He  descended 
the  long  filght  of  steps,  stalked  across  the  street,  entered  the  White 
House  offices,  where  he  was  closeted  with  President  Herbert 
Hoover.     Three  days  later  a  United  States  note  went  out  to  call 
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Japan's  attention  to  the  Kellogg-Brland  Peace  Pact.  A  copy  of  the 
note  went  to  the  other  signatories  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  In 
order  to  Invite  them  to  cooperate  In  putting  pressure  on  Japan. 
This  move,  whose  object  was  not  to  preserve  the  peace  (which 
was  already  shot  full  of  hole*)  but  to  preserve  the  peace  system. 
was  received  by  Sir  John  Simon.  Britain's  cold,  cautious,  legalistic 
Pbrelgn  Secretary,  with  a  yawn.  Britain  answered  that  she  would 
be  satisfied  If  Japan  reaffirmed  her  pledge  to  maintain  the  open 
door,  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  she  did  not  care  whose  throat 

wa.s  cut.  ^  „  ^..      ^. 

Three  weeks  later  Japanese  bombs  were  falling  on  the  flimsy 
wooden  hovels  of  Chapel,  a  section  of  Shanghai,  and  24.000  Chinese 
were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  ensuing  holocaust.  Once  again 
Cclonel  Stlmson  tried  to  rally  Britain  by  suggesting  that  the  Nine 
P»ower  Treaty,  guaranteeing  the  territorial  Integrity  of  China,  which 
Japan  had  signed  at  Washington  In  1922,  be  Invoked.  Once  again 
Sir  John  Simon  turned  his  back.  The  Japanese,  undisturbed,  made 
mincemeat  of  the  heroic  Chinese  Nineteenth  Route  Army. 

PE.1CE    PASSION 

For  a  dozen  years  the  United  States  had  enjoyed  peace  with 
placid  satlsfactlori  In  this  new  pre-war  world  peace  became  an 
emotional  issue.  As  the  antiwar  chorus  swelled.  Senator  Gerald 
P  Nti:,  of  North  Dakota,  emerging  from  9  years  of  obscurity  as  a 
minor  radical  in  Congress,  led  the  shouting.  The  Senate  gave  him 
carte  blanche  and  $50,000  to  Inveeti^ate  the  part  which  munitions 
makers  and  their  bankers  had  played  In  Implicating  the  United 
States  in  World  War  I. 

Jtist  then.  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  renewed  their  brawl  over  the 
tropical  swamp  known  as  the  Chaco.  In  the  spirit  of  the  hour 
both  Senate  and  House  hastily  authorized.  President  Roosevelt  to 
place  an  embargo  on  shipments  of  arms  to  both  sides  in  the  minor 
squabble.  The  League  of  Nations  Joined  the  United  States  in  this 
first  attempt  to  discourage  a  war  by  refusing  to  sell  lethal  weapons 
to  both  combatants.    The  arms  embargo  did  not  stop  the  fighting. 

Meanwhile  the  Nye  committee  pumped  J.  P.  Morgan,  Thomas 
Lament,  and  their  partners,  trying  to  prove  that  they  had  helped 
to  grease  the  skids  that  plunged  the  United  States  into  war. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  they  had  tried  to.  It  could  not  even 
be  proved  that  they  had  done  so  unwittingly.  Whatever  the  Nye 
committee  did  or  did  not  prove,  the  new  peace  passion  of  the 
United  States  had  to  have  an  outlet.  Its  outlet  was  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  August  31,   1935. 

ACT  f 

This  first  general  Neutrality  Ac*  was  hastily  patched  up  and  put 
Into  effect  for  6  months  until  a  permanent  act  could  be  written. 
Its  chief  provision  was  to  place  a  mandatory  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment to  warring  countries  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  (which  were  later  defined  by  the  President  to  Include 
airplanes,  various  chemicals,  armored  vehicles,  but  not  cotton,  oil, 
scrap  iron,  trticks.  etc  ) .  It  also  forbade  United  States  citizens 
to  travel  on  vessels  of  warring  nations  except  at  their  own  risk. 
>  Behind  all  this  were  two  American  Ideas.  One  was  the  simple 
humanitarian  Idea  that  United  States  hands  should  not  be 
bloodied  by  making  guns  and  bullets  by  which  men  anywhere  were 
killed  and  maimed.  The  other  was  that  the  United  States  could 
be  kept  out  of  war  If  It  did  not  become  financially  Interested  in 
selling  arms,  and  Its  ships  and  citizens  were  made  to  keep  away 
from  the  shooting. 

A  month  following  this  Neutrality  Act,  Italy  invaded  Ethiopia. 
There  was  no  declaration  of  hostilities,  but  3  days  after  fighting 
began,  the  President  called  It  a  war.  He  Invoked  the  act  and 
solemnly  warned  United  States  citizens  not  to  travel  on  either 
Italian  or  Ethiopian  liners.     No  arms  were  shipped  to  either  side. 

In  February  1936  the  temporary  neutrality  law  was  extended 
with  two  major  changes.  Belligerents  were  denied  the  privilege  of 
floating  loan.s  in  the  United  States  and  exceptions  were  made  for 
wars  in  Latin  America.  The  Italians,  undisturbed,  destroyed  the 
Ethiopians,  and  the  United  States  was  never  sucked  Into  the 
holocaust. 

Then  Spaniards  ¥«nt  to  war  with  one  another,  egged  on  by 
Italy  and  Germany.  In  January  1937  a  special  resolution  was 
rushed  to  Congress  to  take  care  of  this  unforeseen  situation,  for 
the  Neutrality  Act  had  no  provision  covering  civil  wars.  It  was 
passed  at  the  t)ehest  of  the  State  Department  which  was  anxious 
to  support  British  and  French  "nonintervention"  policy.  One 
lone  Representative.  Bernard,  of  Minnesota,  voted  against  It. 

Soon  this  addendum  cut  off  most  United  States  arms  and  am- 
munition. Including  airplane  parts,  from  the  Loyalists  while  Gen- 
eralissimo Franco  continued  to  get  most  of  what  he  wanted  from 
the  axis.  So  the  Spanish  war  went  on  to  its  bitter  end  and  the 
United  States  was  not  involved. 

CASH     AND    CARKT 

But  fear  of  war  still  stirred  in  Congress.  So  In  May  1937  another 
Neutrality  Act  was  paaaed  At  the  Instigation  of  Bernard  M. 
Baruch.  wise  old  chairman  of  the  onetime  war  industries  board,  it 
added  to  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  acts,  authority  for  the 
President  to  forbid  the  expert  of  any  goods  to  a  warring  nation 
except  on  a  cafh-and-carry  basis.  He  never  used  this  power  and 
2  months  ago  It  expired. 

Three  months  after  this  third  Neutrality  Act,  Japanese  bombs 
were  again  bursting  In  Shanghai.    Far  f;-om  declaring  war,  how- 


ever, the  Japanese  insisted  they  were  waging  peace.  So  far  as  the 
Neutrality  Act  was  concerned,  there  was  no  war  In  China  unless 
President  Roosevelt  proclaimed  it.  To  date  he  has  not  done  so, 
and  Congress  in  general  has  not  been  disposed  to  criticize  him  for 
his  failure. 

Since  there  Is  "peace."  China  has  been  able  to  obtain  United 
States  Ioan.s  (notably  $25,000,000  last  December  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank),  and  to  buy  United  States  munitions,  motor  trucks, 
airplanes.  Some  economists  and  humanitarians  maintain  that 
Japan  has  gained  more  than  China  by  l)elng  able  to  buy  at  will 
in  the  United  States,  but^^Jiiang  Kai-shek  presumably  thinks 
otherwise  for  he  could  Invite  the  Neutrality  Act  by  simply  ide- 
clarlng  war  on  Japan.  Meanwhile,  some  2,000,000  people  have 
been  killed  in  China,  and  the  United  States  has  not  been  involved. 

THREi;   SCHOOLS 

Thtis,  while  the  world  warred,  the  United  States  grew  wise  In 
the  ways  of  neutrality,  but  its  wisdom  is  not  yet  ripe.  T^e  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  dlsmli^sed  the  1937  neutrality  law  as  "an 
act  to  preser\-e  the  United  States  from  intervention  In  the  war 
of  1914-18."  Congress  still  writes  neutrality  laws  by  hindsight, 
but  It  is  still  stirred  to  write  them. 

During  the  past  6  years  of  the  neutrality  seesaw,  three  schools 
have  fought  to  control  United  States  peace  policy:  (1)  The  "sanc- 
tlonlst"  school,  led  by  former  Secretary  of  State  Stlmson.  alms  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  by  penalizing  aggressor  nations 
which  start  wars — depriving  them,  but  not  their  victims,  of  ac- 
cess to  United  States  resources  and  credits;  (2)  the  "Isolationist" 
school,  headed  by  some  40  Senators,  argues  that  it  Is  not  the 
buslne.ss  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  Judge  of  international 
morals — let  the  United  States  keep  out  of  war  by  having  nothing 
to  do  with  any  nation  that  gets  Involved  In  war;  (3)  the  school 
of  the  "historic"  neutrals  believes  in  standing  pat  on  the  pre- 
1914  international  law,  which  gives  a  neutral  nation  certain 
"rights"  in  the  matter  of  trading  with  belligerents. 

SANCnONISTS 

All  through  the  Italian-Ethiopian  fight  Colonel  Stlmson  and  hla 
fellow  sanctlonists — among  them  President  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, of  Columbia  University;  Prof.  James  T.  Shotwell,  cf  the  Car- 
negie Peace  Foundation;  Bishop  William  T.  Manning — lived  in  hop© 
that  the  League  of  Nations  would  invoke  effective  economic  penal- 
ties against  Italy.  In  November  1935  the  League  imposed  sanc- 
tions (on  arms,  credit,  raw  materials),  but  omitted  oil.  asserting 
th%t  no  oil  embargo  would  prove  effective  that  did  not  include 
the  United  States.  Any  latent  United  States  desire  to  do  something 
drastic  about  Joining  in  oil  sanctions  evaporated  when  Britain's 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare  and  JYance's  Premier  Laval  made  a  tentative 
agreement  In  1935  to  let  Missollnl  get  away  with  part  of  his  Ethi- 
opian swag.  League  sanctions  did  Italy  no  serious  harm;  were  Just 
strong  enough  to  unite  hitherto  lukewarm  Italians  behind  their 
dictator. 

TSOLATIGNISTS 

All  the  major  neutrality-law  battles  since  1933  have  been  won  by 
the  isolationists.  They  Include  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  Senator, 
son  of  the  eminent  "Little  American"  who  lost  out  to  Internation- 
alist Woodrow  Wilson  at  Baltimore  in  1912;  young  Bob  La  Follette, 
Senator,  son  of  the  leader  of  that  "little  group  of  willful  men" 
which  fought  ineffectively  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  in 
1917;  Michigan's  Senator  Vandenberc;  Minnesota's  Shipstead; 
Kansas'  Capper;  North  Carolina's  "Our  Bob"  Reynolds.  Leader  of 
this  group  is  Nye,  of  North  Dakota,  father  of  United  States  neu- 
trality laws. 

In  general  sentiment  Bor.\h.  the  old  lion  of  Idaho,  and  HniAM 
Johnson,  of  California,  belong  to  the  Isolationist  group.  But 
Borah  and  Johnson  differ  with  Nye  in  their  feeling  that  mandatory 
neutrality  legislation  is  likely  to  prove  too  inflexible  when  con- 
fronted with  unique  circimistances. 

classicists 

The  school  of  classical  neutrals  has  few  famed  adherents  In  Con- 
gress, but  when  the  present  neutrality  bill  was  before  the  House  C8 
Representatives  were  in  favor  of  outright  repeal  and  a  return  to 
historical  neutrality.  Chief  public  advocate  of  this  school  is  tha 
venerable  John  Bassett  Moore,  famed  authority  on  international 
law.  He  is  seconded  by  Prof.  Edwin  Borchard,  of  the  Yale  Lav7 
School,  coauthor  with  William  Lage  of  Neutrality  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Moore-Borchard  school  do  not  believe  In  fighting  other  folks' 
wars  and  do  not  believe  in  trade  embargoes.  They  point  to  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Embargo  Act  of  1807,  which  drove  the  merchants  and 
shipowners  of  New  England  to  threaten  secession. 

FZNCr   JtrMPE&S 

Amerirans  have  frequently  made  sarcastic  cracks  at  Sir  John 
Simon's  refusal  to  act  in  the  Manchurlan  crisis  of  1931:  at  Neville 
Chamberlain's  "appeasement"  policy.  But  Britain's  foreign  policy, 
which  is  never  to  fight  a  war  now  that  can  by  some  devious 
maneuver  be  postponed  to  the  morrow.  Is.  In  many  respects,  very 
similar  to  the  United  Sfates  feeling.  (Said  Neville  Chamberlain,  of 
Cjechcslovakla:  "How  horrible  •  •  •  it  U  that  we  should  be 
digging  trenches  here  •  •  •  because  of  a  quarrel  In  a  far-away 
country  between  people  of  whom  we  know  nothing")  United 
States  schools — sanctlonlst.  Isolatiooist,  and  historic  neutral — all 
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ehnre  this  feel'ng  (each  Is  sure  It  has  the  one  method  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  war).  So  individuals  easily  Jump  from  one 
to  the  other,  depending  on  tactical  circumstances. 

Biggest  Jumper,  of  them  all  is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  was 
apparently  on  the  isolationist  side  during  his  first  administration, 
when  many  of  his  advisers  were  planning  to  lick  the  depression 
with  nationalist  economic  measures.  Roosevelt  had  been  a  strong 
Wilsonian  during  the  war  years,  but  in  some  of  his  1932  campaign 
speeches  he  ruminated  on  the  folly  of  trying  to  finance  wars  and 
post-war  reconstruction  for  Eiaropean  nations.  After  the  Nye 
munitions  investigation  he  denounced  the  armament  makers  as 
wartime  "traffickers"  In  "blood  money."  His  Chautauqua  speech  of 
AuEjust  14.  1936  ("I  hate  war")  was  a  ringing  statement  of  a 
po.'^ition  more  or  less  acceptable  both  to  isolationists  of  the  Nye 
school  and  the  historic  neutrals  of  the  Moorc-Borchard  school. 

A  year  later,  however,  the  President  abruptly  reversed  himself; 
at  Chicago,  on  October  5.  1937,  he  spoke  of  "quarantining"  aggres- 
sors. Cynics  commented  that  he  was  creating  a  diversion  to  get 
the  public's  mind  off  the  fact  that  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black  had 
once  been  a  Ku  Kluxer.  More  important  probably  was  adminis- 
tration sympathy  for  China  in  the  new  Sino-Japanese  war,  which 
had  broken  out  in  July. 

the    state    DEPARTMENT 

Never  at  any  time  was  Franklin  Roosevelt's  State  Department 
Interested  in  mandatory  arms  embargoes.  When  London  wiseacres 
were  singing  •Moley,  Moley.  Moley,  Lord  God  Almighty"  at  the 
abortive  World  Economic  Conference  of  1933,  the  patient,  sad-eyed 
Mr.  Hull  was  biding  his  internationalist  time.  Hull  cf  Tennessee 
has  an  old-time  cotton-Stater  s  interest  in  a  low-tariff  world.  He 
is  therefore  for  a  world  organization  that  will  respect  treaties  and 
contracts,  refrain  from  economic  nationalism;  against  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  So  he  would  not  willingly  refuse  to  sell  arms  to 
Britain  and  France  should  war  come. 

Curiously,  Cordell  Hull  has  very  close  relations  with  his  prede- 
cessor, Herbert  Hoovers  Stlmson.  Colonel  Stlmson  testified  for 
Mr.  Hull's  own  proposed  neutrality  bill  when  the  Senate  committee 
began  its  hearings.  Cordell  Hull  has  privately  said  to  Congress- 
men: "Hitler  will  march  in  September — unless  we  pass  this  legis- 
lation." 

Hull's  assistant  and  Lima  Conference  companion,  fox-faced  Adolf 
Berle,  now  occupies  the  Stlmson  Washington  mansion  of  Woodley, 
where  Mr.  Hull  plays  croquet  weekly.  The  mild-mannered  Secre- 
tary, one  of  the  world's  most  fluent  monotone  cussers.  addresses 
his  opponent's  croquet  balls  (if  people  have  heard  him  right),  say- 
ing: "Hitler  you  —  —  —  — ,"  and  "Mussolini,  —  you,"  before 
whanging  them  Into  Coventry. 

FOURTH   TRY 

Congress  Is  now  fretting  over  a  fotirth  neutrality  bill,  a  fourth 
attempt  to  make  sense  of  the  United  States  desire  for  peace.  The 
bill  sponsored  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  by  the  administra- 
tion called  for  repeal  of  the  mandatory  embargo  on  arms  exports. 
But  Isolationist  Congressmen  amended  it  to  read  very  much  like 
the  1935-36  Nye  legislation.  This  palpable  defeat  for  Roosevelt 
and  Hull  was  hailed  by  verbal  fireworks  In  Rome  and  Berlin. 
Fascist  glee  provoked  a  tart  "I  told  you  so"  from  the  President, 
who  promptly  called  upon  the  Senate  to  reverse  the  House, 

The  administration  wants  to  amend  the  embargo  provision  out 
cf  the  bill — possibly  by  a  cash-and-carry  clause  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  last  law's  cash-and-carry  provision  which  applied  to 
nonlethal  weapons — cotton,  oil.  steel,  etc.;  this  would  apply  to 
actual  arms).  If  this  should  happen,  Britain  and  France  would 
be  able  to  count  in  the  event  of  war  on  the  armament  and  powder 
factories  of  the  United  States  as  long  as  they  had  money  with 
which  to  buy.  They  would  have  enough  money  for  a  time.  To- 
gether the  British  and  French  have  about  $2,000,000,000  invested 
In  United  States  securities  or  deposited   in   United   States   banks. 

An  embargo  limited  merely  to  lethal  weapons  would  not  close 
United  States  ports  to  shipments  of  cotton,  copper,  steel,  wheat 
to  Britain  and  France.  In  the  last  war  most  of  pre-1917  United 
States  trade  with  the  Allies  \Bas  in  raw  materials.  They  did  most 
cf  their  own  fabrication  of  guns  and  powder.  There  is  always 
Canada,  where  a  vast  system  of  United  States-owned  branch  fac- 
tories would  most  likely  spring  up  to  manufacture  armament  and 
airplanes  for  an  anti-Hitler  coalition.  But  an  embargo  on  raw 
materials  would  mean  the  obsolescence  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  or  at  least  its  diversion  to  trade  between  neutrals  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  event  of  European  war  the  effect  of  a  mandatory  em- 
bargo Is  not  difficult  to  predict.  It  would  Improve  Hitlers  chances 
for  victory  in  a  Blitzkrieg,  or  lightning  war.  It  might  not  ap- 
preciably hurt  the  long-term  chances  of  England  and  France,  both 
cf  which  have  rich  empires  of  their  own. 

Neutrality  legislation  of  the  1936^  37  type  might  have  curiotis 
effects  in  the  event  of  a  war  involving,  say,  Brazil  and  the  Argen- 
tine. If  the  United  States  were  to  embargo  the  shipments  of 
lethal  weapons  to  these  countries  in  the  event  of  war,  any  in- 
terested European  nation — say.  Germany — could  step  in  and  sub- 
sidlzo  the  sort  of  victory  that  seemed  best  calculated  to  damage 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  United  States  would  thus  find  lu 
neutrality  policy  contravening  an  even  older  policy  and  threaten- 
ing the  safety  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  Is  vital  to  tbe  two- 


ocean  effectiveness  of  the  United  States  Fleet.  For  this  reason 
the  present  bill  provides  exceptions  virtually  excusing  the  United 
States  from   mandatory   neutrality  in  any  Latin-American  war. 

The  weakness  of  even-handed  embargoes  is  that  In  practice 
they  are  quite  capable  of  working  to  the  long-term  disadvantage 
and  danger  of  the  United  States.  The  weakness  of  embargoes 
against  aggressor  nations  only  Is  that  they  may  lead  to  near-term 
difficulties  and  dangers.  If  the  United  Slates  were  to  apply 
economic  sanctions  against  Japan  as  an  "aggressor"  without  first 
enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  Brlti.sh  fleet  and  fortified  Slnga- 
port  base,  it  would  probably  find  Itself  hard  put  to  It  to  keep  lU 
trade  lanes  open  to  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  whence  comes  most 
United  States  rubber  and  tin.  The  Japanese  might  be  provoked 
to  raids  on  American  shipping  In  the  Celebes  and  Java  Seas  and 
would  probably  attack  the  Philippines.  In  the  event  of  a  war 
along  1914  18  lines  In  Europe,  there  would  be  little  sense  in 
applying  sanctions  against  Germany,  which  is  effectively  cut  off 
from  United  States  markets  by  British  control  of  the  sea. 

POWER  POLmCS 

Should  Congress  shut  up  shop  and  go  home  without  passing  any 
new  neutrality  legislation  this  summer,  the  previous  legislation — 
minus  "cash  and  carry"— will  still  stand.  If  the  fight  over  neutral- 
ity laws  is  too  long  and  too  futile,  a  growing  disgust  may  lead  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole  business  and 
fall  back  on  old-fashioned  International  law. 

The  historic  neutrals  might  thus  win  a  victory  by  default.  If 
so,  they  would  have  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  the  victory 
being  hollow — for,  as  1917  proved,  no  nation  can  be  neutral  If  Its 
administration  chooses  to  take  sides  or  if  its  people  take  sides.  In 
the  present  pre-war  world  there  are  few  conflicts  in  which  the 
United  States  people  are  neutral  at  heart.  Their  special  neutrality 
Is  a  basic  disinclination  to  commit  mass  murder  and  be  Its  victim. 
But  there  can  be  no  guaranty  of  neutrality  In  any  words,  whether 
of  mandatory  legislation  or  of  traditional  international  law.  Real 
neutrality  exists  in  tlie  hearts  of  men — and  If  men  take  sides  they 
may  fight. 

In  any  case,  the  United  States  cannot  make  a  decision  of  any 
sort  that  will  not  profoundly  alter  the  balance  of  world  power. 
■WMth  half  the  steel  capacity  of  the  world,  with  immense  reserves 
of  cotton.^oil.  and  wheat,  any  United  States  decision  that  materially 
limits  wartime  shipments  would  in  effect  alter  world  geography  as 
much  as  If  Hitler  seized  the  Ukraine.  Lesser  embargoes  would 
amount  to  lesser  geographical  rearrangement.  So,  regardless  of 
Intention,  the  United  States  plays  a  part  In  a  power  politics — with 
the  responsibilities  and  the  risks  of  a  world  power. 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1939 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
said  in  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  this  House  as  to  the 
alleged  unfairness  to  the  employer  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  There  has  been  much  heat  generated  but 
little  light.    Let  us  look  at  the  facts: 

The  charge  that  the  Labor  Board  has  failed  to  give  em- 
ployers fair  play  is  disproved  by  the  record. 

Here  is  what  has  happened  in  22,000  cases,  involving 
5,000,000  workers,  which  the  Board  has  handled  in  4  years: 

Nearly  18,000  cases  have  been  finally  closed  and  written 
off  the  books.  It  is  from  these  closed  cases  that  we  can 
judge  how  employers  have  fared  under  the  act. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  them,  involving  1,600,000  workers, 
were  closed  informally  with  the  full  agreement  of  the 
employer.  In  these  settlements  by  agreement — and  notice 
that  more  than  half  of  all  Board  ca.ses  get  settled  this 
way — the  employer  either  squared  himself  with  the  law  by 
being  persuaded  by  Board  agents  to  obey  it,  or  else.  In 
representation  cases,  he  agreed  to  permit  the  Board  to 
hold  an  election  to  see  whether  or  not  his  employees  wanted 
a  union. 

Sixteen  percent  of  these  18,000  cases  were  dismis.sed  be- 
cause agents  of  the  Board  discovered  on  investigation  that 
the  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  were  not  true  or  that 
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workers   did   r>ot   have   sufficient   strength   to   demand  the 
holding  of  the  Board  election. 

Another  26  percent  were  withdrawn  by  workers  upon 
advice  by  Board  agents  that  their  charges  were  not  valid 
or  their  show  of  strength  too  slim  to  justify  the  holding  of 
an  election. 

Notice  that  these  16  percent  of  cases  dismissed  and  26 
percent  of  cases  withdrawn  tofether  represent  42  percent 
of  all  Board  closed  cases;  and  that  that  means  42  percent 
of  the  cases  decided  in  favor  of  the  employer.  Every  case 
dismissed  or  withdrawn  relieved  an  employer  of  a  labor 
dispute  which,  except  for  Board  intervention,  might  have 
gone  on  to  the  strike  stage.  Here  is  a  safety  valve  where 
steam  can  be  blown  off  without  "blowing  up  the  works." 
The  Board  is  giving  this  safely  valve  free  play.  Employers 
should  be  grateful. 

With  52  percent  of  the  cases  closed,  and  42  percent  dis- 
missed or  withdrai^Ti — a  total  of  94  percent — that  leaves 
only  6  percent  of  all  Board  cases  which  have  to  have  public 
hearings  and  be  considered  by  the  Board  for  final  decision. 
Does  it  surprLse  you  that  a  few  hundred  employers — out  of 
the  teqs  of  thousands  in  this  country — have  resisted  this 
law  to  the  point  where  an  enforcement  anency  has  to  tell 
them  to  cease  and  desist  from  unfair  practices?  Do  you 
knew.  also,  that  a  Board  cease  and  desist  order  has  no  effect 
until  the  whole  case  has  been  reviewed  by  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals?  Do  you  know  that  tho.'^e  hijih  courts  have  on  their 
dockets  scores  of  cases  in  which,  by  consent  decree  or  under 
review,  offending  employers  are  now  bound  to  defer  to  their 
workers  under  the  terms  which  this  Contjress.  itself,  imposed? 

I  cite  several  other  ways,  aside  from  enforcement,  by  which 
the  Board  has  established  respect  for  worker  rights  and  re- 
lieved industrial  unrest. 

In  4  years  it  has  settled  1.676  strikes  and  averted  714 
strikes.  More  than  400,000  workers  and  their  employers 
benefited  by  this  Board  intervention. 

Sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  workers 
were  given  back  their  jobs  after  the  Board  had  individually 
considered  their  cases  and  either  persuaded  or  forced  em- 
ployers to  take  them  back  under  proof  that  their  discharges 
were  unfair. 

The  Board  has  held  2.052  elections  in  which  more  than 
600.000  valid  votes  were  cast.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  workers  eligible  to  vote  actually 
took  the  trouble  to  cast  their  bal'o's.  Here  is  the  beginning 
of  an  industrial  democracy  which  this  country  has  never 
before  experienced. 

I  have  only  one  question  to  ask  in  relation  to  these  facts. 
It  is.  "Do  you  want  to  destroy  the  agency  which  has  demon- 
strably carried  cut  the  will  of  Con^jress  to  stop  unfair  labor 
practices  and  to  give  workers  the  same  rights  of  industrial 
sufferage  as  the  employers  have  always  enjoyed?" 

Pair-mmded  people  will  be  interested  in  a  press  release 
issued  by  the  National  Labor  Eolations  Board  under  date  of 
July  5,  1939,  as  follows: 

National  Labor  Relations  Board, 

Washington.  D.  C,  July   5,  1039. 

H.     L.      R.      B.      HANDLES      21.933      CASES      TO     JUNE      1,      1939,      INVOLVING 

5.043,561     WORKERS 

A  total  of  21.933  cases  has  been  handled  by  the  Board  since  the 
faU  Of  1935.  Tills  figure  Includes  action  on  charges  ol  unfair  labor 
practices  and  petitions  for  elections  received  by  the  Board  and  its 
22  regional  offices.     The  21.933  cases  involved  5.045.561  workers. 

The  data  show  Board  activities  up  to  June  1,  1939.  Diu-ing  May 
569  new  cases  arose,  involving  68.533  workers,  as  against  601  new 
cases  during  the  previous  month,  involving  114.937  workers. 

The  Board  announced  that  17.727  of  the  cases  handled,  or  over 
four-nfths,  have  been  closed,  leaving  4.203  cases  pending  on  June  1. 

Of  these  17,727  ca.ses.  9.175.  or  52  percent,  were  closed  by  agree- 
ment of  both  parties,  involving  1,613.774  workers:  2.760.  or  16 
percent,  involving  386.133  workers,  were  dismissed  by  the  Board 
and  regional  directors:  4.655  cases,  or  26  percent.  Involving  991,397 
workers,  were  withdrawn:  1.137.  or  6  percent,  involving  411.861 
workers,  were  closed  in  some  other  way,  including  compliance 
With  the  Board's  decisions  and  trial  examUaers'  intermediate  re- 
ports, certifications  after  election*  refusal  by  Board  to  certify, 
intermediate  reports  finding  no  violations,  transfer  to  other  agen- 


cies, such  as  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
and  State  labor-relations  boards,  and  by  the  issuance  of  cease  and 
derlst  orders. 

Of  the  total  cases  closed.  2.223  were  strike  cases.  Involving 
373.684  workers,  and  of  these  1.676,  or  over  75  percent,  were 
settled,  and  239,905  workers  were  reinstated  after  strikes  and 
lock-outs. 

An  additional  16.558  workers  were  reinstated  after  discriminatory 
discharges:  714  threatened  strikes,  involving  180.323  workers,  were 
averted  through  the  Board's  action;  2,052  elections  held,  with 
640,689  valid  votes. 


A  Good   Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20.  1939 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  Party  is 
most  fortunate  in  having  available  for  standard  bearer  in 
1940  a  numbor  of  Americans  of  outstanding  ability.  To  name 
but  a  few — Vandenberg,  Taft,  Bridges,  Lodge.  Bricker,  James 
Wadsvvorth.  Pish,  and  Dewey.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Fish,  has  a  long  record  of  outstanding  service  in 
this  body,  where  he  commands  the  respect  of  his  colleagues. 
The  gentleman  from  Ne-A'  York.  Mr.  Fish,  has  a  number  of 
qualifications  that  make  him  unusually  available.  He  has  a 
fine  war  record,  upon  which  he  has  never  capitalized;  he 
comes  from  New  York  and  from  the  President's  congressional 
district.  Probably  no  man  in  this  body  has  a  broader  utider- 
standing  and  better  grasp  of  foreign  affairs — and  that  is  a 
most  valuable  asset  at  this  particular  time.  Mr.  Fish's  Amer- 
icanism is  of  the  rugged  type.  He  believes  in  neutrality  for 
Americans,  and  under  his  able  guidance  the  United  States 
v.ould  maintain  friendly  relations  with  all  nations.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Fish,  is  also  a  strong  exponent 
of  th3  principle  that  the  American  market  belongs  to  the 
American  farmer  and  laboring  man,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration confidence  would  be  restored,  the  unemployed  put 
back  to  work  at  good  wages,  and  farm  prices  restored  to 
profitable  levels. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  short  editorial  from 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  which  reflects  in  part  an 
appraisal  of  Mr.  Fish's  record  and  availability  for  1940  that 
we  share  in: 

HAM    nSH    FOR    PRESIDENT? 

It  Is  definitely  and  seriously  proposed  that  the  Republicans 
nominate  Congressman  Hamilton  Pish,  of  New  York.  ;"or  Presi- 
dent In  1940.  Questioned  as  to  his  attitude,  the  Congressman 
replied  that  he  is  c'etermlned  "to  hold  the  matter  in  abeyance 
until  after  adjournment"  of  this  session  of  Congress  Moreover, 
he  prefers  to  keep  the  matter  In  abeyance  until  after  ihe  meeting 
of  the  Interparliamentary  tJnlon.  which  this  year  is  held  In 
Oslo,  Norway,  from  August  15  to  19.  Mr.  Fish  is  president  of  the 
American  delegation,  which  is  composed  of  Senators  and  Eep- 
resentatives  in   Congress. 

The  Republicans  could  do  worse,  and  have  done  worse,  than 
nominate  Ha.m  Fish  for  President.  And  we  have  had  worse  Presi- 
dents than.  In  all  probability.  Ham  Fish  would  make.  In  nil 
America  there  is  no  more  •sincere,  no  more  active  patriot  than 
Ham  Fish  If  in  this  equalltarian  land  we  had  noble  hcuses,  that 
of  which  H.AM  Fish  is  a  scion  would  be  one  of  the  noblest.  His 
ancestry,  as  ancestries  go.  Is  superb. 

And,  if  perchance,  the  Democrats  should  give  first  place  on 
their  ticket  to  Paul  McNutt,  what  more  proml.<-ing  champion  cou^d 
the  Republicans  pick  than  Ham  Fish?  Mr.  Fish  might  not  be 
acclaimed  Mr.  America  in  a  beauty  contest  with  Mr.  McNutt, 
but  In  all  other  respects  he  seems  to  have  the  edge.  Certainly 
there  is  more  shine  to  his  war  record  than  to  the  war  record 
of  Paul  McNutt.  albeit  Mr.  Fish  doesn't  seem  to  have  capitalized 
his  record   so   effectively   as   the   Hoosler  has   capitalized   his. 

Mr.  Fish  is  the  Congres.^man  from  President  Roosevelt's  d's- 
trict.  so  we  have  a  Republican  counting  a  Democratic  President 
as  one  of  his  constituents.  And  that's  something.  Mr.  Fish 
has  served  long  in  Congress  and,  on  the  whole,  he  has  served 
well  At  Harvard  he  was  a  whale  of  a  footballer.  "pla3rlng  cap- 
tain" on  the  eleven,  as  he  insists  his  wife  described  his  gridiron 
prowess  on  one  notable  occasion. 
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We  Have  Chased  Fantastic  Schemes  on  Borrowed 

Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  A.  B.  COX.  COTTON  ECONOMIST,  UNIVERSITY 

OF  TEXAS 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  desire  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  on  the  cotton  subsidy  written  by  Dr. 
A,  3.  Cox,  cotton  economist.  University  of  Texas,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Texas  Business  Review  and  reprinted  in  the 
Cotton  Digest.    The  statement  follows: 

I  From  the  Texas  Business  Review  of  June  28.   19391 

Cotton   Economy   Suesidt   Plan   is  Unfair — Basic  Fundamentals 

Lead  to  Recovery 

(By  Dr.  A.  B.  Cox) 

Is  the  great  raw-cotton  Industry  of  the  United  States,  with  all  it 
means  to  the  South  and  the  Nation,  on  the  way  out?  Events  and 
trends  of  the  last  10  years  Justify  this  question  being  put  most 
seriously. 

Cotton  growers,  ginners.  merchants,  cottonseed  crushers,  and 
others  directly  interested  In  one  or  more  phases  of  the  business 
would  like  to  know.  They  have  observed  the  failure  of  one  ad- 
min stered  remedy  nftcr  another  until  they  have  become  deeply 
concerned  ,over  the  future  of  the  industry  upon  which  they  have 
so  long  relied.  The  following  facts  deserve  careful  consideration  in 
this  connection 

The  cotton  situation  In  the  United  States  cannot  be  fully  under- 
.stood  apart  from  the  world  cotton  situation  and  the  trend  of  world 
events  because  the  United  States  has  developed  its  facilities  for 
grov.ing,  processing,  and  handling  a  crop  of  such  size  that  nor- 
mally it  must  export  about  57  percent  of  its  production.  Any- 
thing far  short  of  this  will  certainly  mean  very  important  change 
In  the  economy  of  the  South,  which  may  in  turn  affect  vitally  the 
economies  of  other  regions. 

In  spite  of  Government  interference  of  normal  processes  of 
cotton  marketing  since  1929  and  enforced  reduction  of  cotton  pro- 
duction in  large  amounts  since  1933.  world  production  is  still  in- 
creasing at  a  greater  rate  than  consumption.  From  1915-16 
through  1928-29,  the  trend  of  world  cotton  production  was  up  at 
the  rate  of  about  684.000  bales  per  year,  whereas,  the  trend  of 
world  consumption  of  all  cotton  was  up  at  the  rate  of  only  about 
526.000  bales  a  year. 

From  1929-30  through  1937-38  the  world  trend  of  production  has 
been  up  at  the  rate  of  over  942.000  bales  a  year  and  consumption 
at  892,000  bales.  The  fact  is  our  drastic  restrictions  in  the  United 
States  had  only  a  temporary  influence  on  production  trends,  for 
foreign  prcducers  promptly  increased  production  to  more  than  off- 
set cur  decrease.  Th3  result  is  that  world  supplies  are  now  at 
record  heights,  and  prices  would  be  at  record  lows  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  is  holding  11.400.000 
bales  of  Its  reduced  production  off  the  market  with  above-market- 
price  leans. 

LARGE  CONStTMPTION   OF  rOREIGN   COTTON  VIEWED 

Changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  the  cctton  situation  In  the 
United  States  since  1929  are  clearly  set  forth  by  the  following 
figures:  United  States  cotton  production  this  year  was  11.621,000 
gm  bales,  or  about  11.800.000  bales  of  478  pounds  net.  According 
to  Garside.  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  foreign  countries 
have  produced  16.075.464  bales  of  478  pounds  net.  The  world  will 
consume  this  year  approximately  28.000,000  bales  of  all  cotton — the 
second  largest  consumption  In  history. 

It  now  appears  that  the  United  States  will  furnish  only  about 
11.000.000  bales  of  this,  or  less  than  40  percent,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries 17.000.000  bales.  Durmg  the  5  years  prior  to  1929-30.  the 
wcrld  consumed  an  annual  average  of  24.702,000  bales  of  cotton. 
During  that  same  time  the  United  States  furnished  an  annual 
avtrage  of  14.774000  bales,  or  59  percent  of  the  total,  and  foreign 
countries  9.926,000  bales.  If  the  United  States  had  furnished  its 
predepresslon  proportions  of  world  consumption  this  year.  It  would 
have  meant  16.500.000  bales  from  this  country,  compared  with 
11.500,000  bales  of  foreign  production. 

There  has  been  no  offset  to  the  loss  of  markets  by  higher  prices 
to  compensate  American  cotton  growers;  Indeed,  the  very  opp>csite 
has  occurred.  During  this  year  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
forced  to  take  about  4.500,000  bales  of  this  year's  short  crop  off  the 
market  by  means  of  an  above-market-price  loan  to  maintain  prices 
at  but  52  percent  of  the  1909-14  level. 


The  foregoing  facts  relative  to  the  world  cotton  situation  and  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  situation  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  our  cotton  policy  has  failed,  not  only  to  maintain  the 
American  cotton  industry  on  anything  like  its  predepresslon  levels 
as  a  source  of  employment  and  income,  but  it  has  been  unable  even 
to  stay  disintegration  and  loss,  so  that  our  exports  this  year  are  the 
lowest  in  50  j-ears.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  world  consumption  of 
all  cotton  Is  the  second  largest  In  history. 

Has  not  anything  been  done  to  stem  the  tide  of  tremendous  loss 
In  Income  and  employment  In  the  cotton  industry  as  indicated  by 
the  above  figures?  "yes;  many  experiments  have  been  made,  some 
of  them  very  expensive.  The  mere  mention  of  a  few  of  these,  like 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  with  the  Farm  Board  and  Its  vain 
effort  at  market  stabilization;  A.  A.  A.,  with  its  dramatic  effort  to 
reduce  and  control  production;  the  Bankhead  Act,  with  market 
quotas;  bonuses  to  sell  cotton;  loans  above  market  price  to  hold 
cotton;  and  subsidy  payments  to  not  plant  this  or  that  or  to  plant 
or  do  this  or  that,  have  all  been  tried  with  great  hope  at  one  time 
or  another  during  the  past  10  years,  or  are  being  tried. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  States,  local-government  units,  and 
j  especially  the  Federal  Government,  have  sp>ent  large  sums  to  relieve 
i  immediate  distress,  partly  caused  by  these  programs,  presuming 
apparently  that  given  time  the  cotton  situation  could  somehow 
be  healed  without  disturbing  the  status  quo.  There  has  been 
also  much  money  spent  on  W.  P.  A..  C.  C.  C,  and  other  more  or 
less  "make  work"  projects,  but  in  the  main  these  expenditures  and 
these  projects  In  the  South  have  been  selected  neither  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  competitive  position  of  the  United  States 
cotton  Industry,  nor  with  the  idea  of  definitely  training  the  p>eople 
to  develop  other  industries  or  lines  of  endeavor  to  take  Its  place. 

It  is,  or  should  be,  evident  by  now  that  we  as  a  nation  have 
spent  most  of  our  time,  energy,  and  funds  since  1928  dealing 
with  symptoms  rather  than  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  cotton 
situation.  The  fact  is.  we  have  chased  one  fantastic  scheme  after 
another,  paid  for  by  borrowed  money,  tc  find  after  we  have  chased 
them  that  we  are  worse  off  than  we  were  at  the  beginning. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  an  export  subsidy  is  the  key  that  will 
really  turn  the  trick.  On  the  basis  of  what  fundamental  economic 
facts  and  principles,  or  what  sound  policy  of  international  rela- 
tions can  we  expect  an  export  subsidy  to  aid  rather  than  actually 
handicap  recovery  of  the  cotton  industry?  Another  scheme  in 
the  offlng  is  an  international  cotton  conference  among  the  leading 
producers  to  prorate  world  markets.  What  are  the  grounds  on 
which  to  expect  any  aid  toward  a  solution  to  come  out  of  such 
a  conference?  Can  we  Imagine  that  these  countries,  which  have 
profited  by  our  mistakes,  have  any  marked  desire,  or  are  In  any 
position  at  home,  to  make  and  carry  out  a  program  of  restriction 
of  production  and  division  of  markets? 

How   can   such   a   conference   be   anything  other   than   another 
demonstration    of    our    weak    position    in    the    competitive    cotton 
I    world  with  present  national  policies?     It  has  been  suggested  that 
Congress  pass  the  export  subsidy  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  "big  stick  "  to  use  at  the  conference.    Would  not  that  be  a 
species    of    international    hlghwaymanism    which    would    do    more 
I    harm  than  good?     Is  that  the  major  r^-ason  for  the  insistent  de- 
mand for  the  export  subsidy,  or  is  it  to  concentrate  more  power 
'    in  the  hands  of  the  federal  Government  to  control  our  national 
economy? 

The  questions  raised  above  are  merely  to  suggest  that  cotton 
problems  are  far  too  fundamental  to  be  solved  by  any  other 
method  than  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  basic  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  them. 

Among  the  more  Important  matters  to  be  considered  are  trends 
and  fxjtentialities  of  world  markets  in  terms  of  capacity  to  con- 
sume cotton  and  cotton  products,  capacities  of  various  countries 
to  produce  cotton,  relative  costs  of  production,  potentialities  of 
substitutes  for  cotton,  alternative  opportunities  of  making  a  liv- 
ing in  major  cotton  producing  and  manufacturing  countries,  na- 
tional and  International  trade  policies,  national  snd  international 
financial  relations,  and  the  various  factors  which  determine  these 
matters  and  their  relations  to  the  cotton  situation. 

Until  we  are  willing  to  go  into  these  things  and  frame  our  poli- 
cies in  the  light  of  the  facts  revealed,  we  need  not  expect  to  make 
substantial  progress  in  solving  the  cotton  problem. 


Old-Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20. 1939 


RESOLUTIONS    OP    THE    TOWNSEND    NATIONAL    CONVENTION 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  followins  resolutions 
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adopted  by  the  Townsend  group  at  their  annual  conven- 
tion: 

TOWNSENT)    CRZTD 

Wp  believe  In  a  Nation-wide  retirement  security  program  based 
on  American  principles  of  equity  and  Justice  without  tbe  possibil- 
ity ot  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  religlcn. 

We  bollcve  that  tochncloglcal  advances,  declining  birth  rates, 
with  the  attendant  decrease  In  the  number  of  these  acceptable  to 
Industry,  constantly  Increasln:;:  demands  for  retirement  of  our 
•enlor  citizens,  require  retirement  should  begin  at  the  age  of  60 
at  the  latest. 

We  believe  that  the  retirement  ol  the  elders  Is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  entire  body  of  society  and.  therefore,  should  be  financed  by 
a  universal  tax  based  upon  the  total  volume  of  business  done  within 
the  Nation. 

We  believe  that  any  social -security  program  should  be  made 
operative  on  a  ba.=ls  which  will  return  to  profitable  employment 
all  those  not  retired  and  thus  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  to 
tbe  youth  of  our  land 

We  believe  that  stagnation  of  business,  idle  bank  reserves,  idle 
factories,  Idle  men  arc  caused  because  of  the  lack  of  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  many. 

We  believe  this  condition  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  release  of 
the  taxes  collected  from  the  people  being  returned  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  commerce  on  a  scale  that  will  permit  the  living 
of  the  people  to  be  on  a  typical  American  standard  Instead  of  a 
bare  subsistence  level. 

We  Ijelieve  that  the  immediate  spending  of  tax  moneys  and  their 
returns  through  the  channels  of  trade  should  be  rrstrlcted  wherever 
possible  to  the  purchase  of  American  goods  made  by  American 
workmen;  that  they  should  be  spent  within  the  United  States  and 
should  be  used  discreetly  to  avoid  retaining  employable  persons  In 
Idleness,  and  this  pruiclple  should  be  contained  in  any  sound 
recovery  program. 

We  believe  that  this  and  all  other  Government  activities  should 
be  placed  on  a  "pay  as  you  go"  basis,  as  neither  this  Nation  nor 
any  .ether  nation  can  survive  constantly  increasing  indebtedness. 
We musij  have  a  balanced  national  Budget  to  protect  the  American 
way^of  life:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resoli>ed.  That  the  delegates  of  the  Townsend  movement  at  In- 
dianapolis in  fourth  national  convention  assembled,  adopt  the 
above  as  the  Townsend  creed,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  creed  will 
cualify  any  political  party  or  Individual  for  our  support:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Townsend  national  organization  does  welcome 
the  support  of  citizens  and  political  parties  in  furthering  this  pro- 
gram; but  unless  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  political  parties  shall 
adopt  at  their  next  national  convention  in  1940  a  program  and 
nominate  candidates  who  promise  early  and  most  substantial 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  this  program  the  Townsend 
national  organization  will  give  the  American  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  support  these  principles  In  the  next  national  campaign 
through  their  own  organized  party:  be  It  further 

Resoli^ed  by  the  aforesaid  delegates  that  regardless  of  the  ac- 
ceptance by  any  political  party  or  individual  of  this  Townsend 
creed,  we  as  delegates  assure  aU  of  the  101  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  on  June  1.  1939.  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Townsend  legislation,  that  as  long  as  they  continue  to  support 
our  program  we  will  exert  all  poeslble  Influence,  not  only  with 
those  sympathetic  to  our  program,  but  all  citizens,  to  aid  and 
assist  these  men  to  be  reelected  to  the  United  States  Congress  In 
1940  If  they  so  desire;  be  It  further 

Retolved.  That  the  Townsend  creed,  together  with  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Townsend's  analysis  and  amplification  of  this  program,  shall  be 
printed  and  shall  be  widely  distributed  among  our  followers  and 
the  people  of  this  Nation;   be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  shall  be  mailed  to  each  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  national  chairmen 
of  all  political  parties,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  shall  be  placed  in 
the   hands  of  all   national   committeemen   of  all   political  parties. 

SXSOLtrnON     with     respect     to    DRAmNC    TOWNSEND    LEGISLATION 

Resolved,  That  the  Fourth  Townsend  National  Convention  dele- 
gates assembled  In  Indlanap>olis  authorizes  Dr.  Francis  E.  Town- 
Bend  to  appoint  a  committee  composed  of  five  members  from  our 
organization  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  similar  committee  to 
be  selected  by  our  friends  and  supporters  In  the  United  States 
Congress  to  properly  draft,  prepare,  and  present  at  the  earliest 
opportune  moment  a  bill  embodying  the  principles  of  the  Town- 
eend  plan  as  set  forth  in  the  Townsend  creed  In  order  to  achieve 
a  bill  as  near  perfect  as  possible.     (Adopted  June  24,  1939.) 

RESOLtTTTON  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONSTITtmONAL  AMENDMENT 

Resclved.  That  the  delegates  of  the  Townsend  movement  at  In- 
dianapolis in  fourth  national  convention  assembled,  do  ask  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  vote  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment  for  the  adoption  of  the  following  constitutional 
amendment :  "That  Congress  shall  have  power  to  levy  taxes  for  old- 
age  assistance'  (S.  J.  Res.  145 1;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  if  and  when  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  re- 
ports the  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  now  before  that 
body  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  ask  the  honorable  Members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  vote  to  recommit  these  amend- 
ments for  further  hearings  upon  the  merits  of  social-security  legis- 


lation, with  the  expectation  that  the  basic  principles  of  the  ToMm- 
send  plan  will  receive  due  cnnsidrration,  and  with  a  firm  belief  that 
they  will  see  sufficient  merit  in  the  Townsend  plan  to  offer  it  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Social  Security  Act;  and  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
this  convention  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.     (Adopted  June  24,  1939.) 


Progress  in  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10.  1939 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
that  since  1898  Puerto  Rico  has  been  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  and  since  1917  its  residents  have  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Freedom  and  liberty  rvere 
enjoyed  by  its  people.  Political  persecution  ended,  and  labor 
had  its  way  to  organize  and  better  its  conditions.  The 
United  States  Government  assumed  the  obligation  of  helping 
the  Puerto  Ricans  to  develop  the  institutions  and  habils 
of  democracy.  Great  progress  in  the  island  was  accom- 
plished. 

Economically,  Puerto  Rico  has  been  in  many  ways  an  ad- 
vantage to  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  It  is  one  of  the  United  States'  largest  customers,  rank- 
ing sixth  amcng  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  was  only  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  that  the 
workers  of  Puerto  Rico  were  free  to  organize  a  labor  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  life  and  work.  The 
A.  F.  of  L.  gave  them  support  and  counsel  in  formulating 
their  policies  and  methods.  The  labor  movement  in  Puerto 
Rico  includes  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial  workers. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  economic  structure  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  organized  at  the  beginning  on  the  basis  of  absentee 
ownership  and  capital.  As  everywhere,  the  finances  in  sugar, 
fruit,  tobacco  all  were  controlled  in  a  great  part  by  absentee 
ownership,  and  naturally  the  result  was  that  a  very  impor- 
tant percentage  of  the  profits  emigrated  from  the  island  to 
the  mainland  and  European  countries.  But  this  condition 
was  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  some  sections  of  the  main- 
land, which  are  purely  social  and  economic  in  character,  and 
should  be  solved  by  American  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

Puerto  Rico  has  made  real  progress  under  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  and  is  anxious  to  continue  with  more  closed 
political  relationships.  Puerto  Rico  is  becoming  aware  of  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  does  not  want  to  relinquish 
any  obligation  assumed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
The  ma.iority  of  the  citizens,  including  the  entire  labor  move- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico,  is  willing  to  keep  faith  with  our  Ameri- 
can Institutions  and  want  to  continue  its  permanent  union 
with  the  United  States. 

Overpopulation  is  the  greatest  problem  confronting  Puerto 
Rico,  and  is  the  consequence  of  unemployment  in  the  island. 
This  tremendous  problem  of  overpopulation  is  steadily  in- 
creasing and  will  inevitably  become  very  serious  unless  a  part 
of  our  inhabitants  may  be  transferred  to  the  nearest  Ameri- 
can States  where  there  might  be  lack  of  laborers. 

We  think  that  another  proper  form  of  minimizing  the 
deplorable  effects  of  overpopulation  and  unemployment  would 
be  by  inaugurating  and  pushing  the  creation  of  more  diversi- 
fied Industries  of  fair  competition  in  Puerto  Rico  under  the 
basic  wage  and  hour  law  by  private  and  governmental 
initiative. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  States, 
with  the  following  declarations: 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  Intention  of  the  Uioited  States  of 
America  to  prepare  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  statehood,  as  Is 
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evidenced  by  the  several  acts  of  Congress  applicable  to  Puerto 
Rico,  and  more  specially  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2. 
1917.  granting  United  States  citizenship  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  first  step  toward  that  end;  and 

Whereas  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico  approved  April  15,  1934,  It  declared  that  the  final  status  of 
Puerto  Rico  should  be  statehood  and  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  de-:ire  that  Puerto  Rico  become  a  State,  forming  a  part  of 
and  associated  with  the  federation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Also,  I  have  introduced  another  bill,  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  Puerto 
Rico,  approved  March  2,  1917,"  with  these  declarations: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico  have  re- 
quested from  Congress  that  Puerto  Rico  become  a  Stale,  and  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that 
legislation  be  enacted  authorizing  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
frame  their  own   constitution;    and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico  has 
requested  from  Congress,  on  April  15,  1934,  that  pending  the 
admission  of  said  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  of  the  Union, 
the  act  providing  for  a  civil  government  for  Puerto  Rico,  approved 
March  2,  1917,  be  amended  to  Improve  the  general  conditions  of 
their  Internal  life. 

I  desire  that  you  bear  In  mind  that  Puerto  Rico,  having 
not  the  right  to  vote  in  Congress,  cannot  exercise  as  great 
Influence  as  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union. 

In  the  old  monarchic  regime  Puerto  Rico  was  represented 
in  the  Spanish  Parliament  by  16  representatives  and  3  sen- 
ators selected  by  a  privileged  class  of  people.  These  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  had  voice  and  vote  in  the  Cortes 
of  Madrid. 

AU  leaders  of  parties  see  by  themselves  that  a  new  era 
of  reconstruction  has  come  to  the  island  to  perfect  our 
democratic  institutions  dedicated  to  social,  political,  and 
economic  rehabilitation.  Free  and  guaranteed  vote  of  the 
people  makes  the  island  more  progressive  and  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  greater  capacity  and  progress. 

Our  coalition  parties  have  affirmed  that  the  influence  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  destiny  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  been,  is,  and  will  be  civilizing,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Constitution  to  Puerto  Rico  represents  a  positive  guaranty  of 
the  public  and  political  liberties  convenient  and  favorable  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  individual  rights. 

We  have  rejected  all  formulas  of  a  colonial  government. 
We  consider  this  formula  disgraceful  and  not  compatible 
with  the  civil  dignity  of  our  Nation,  and  therefore  we  pro- 
claim the  permanent  union  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  and  con- 
secrate socially,  pohtically,  and  industrially  a  democratic 
community  with  the  same  rights  and  duties  as  any  com- 
munity of  our  Nation.  We  want  and  are  willing  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  definite  integral  part  of  the  Slates  of  the  Union 
and  lead  our  future  in  that  line. 


The  Jurisdictional  Labor  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20,  1939 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  political 
career  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  St.  Louis  County  and  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  given  my  unqualified  support 
to  union  labor  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  proper  wages  and  sat- 
isfactory working  hours  and  conditions. 

Among  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  I  have  many  warm 
personal  friends.  They  have  shown  their  friendship  for  me 
by  supporting  me  in  my  political  aspirations.  Neither  by 
word  nor  deed  would  I  do  anything  to  hinder  them  in  their 
work  for  the  upUft  of  their  members. 

In  St.  Louis,  in  my  own  congressional  district,  the  true 
philosophy  of  trade  agreements  or  collective  bargaining  was 


bom.  Here  originated  the  first  written  contracts  with  labor 
unions.  Here  was  provided  three  great  steps  for  friendly 
relations  with  industry — mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration. 
It  is  a  source  of  pride  that  the.se  provisions  arc  now  written 
into  nearly  all  labor  contracts,  and  are  universally  recognized 
by  both  labor  and  industry. 

If  I  point  out  a  hardship  that  has  been  created  in  St. 
Louis,  it  is  not  because  it  originated  in  my  district.  It  Is 
general  throughout  the  United  Slates.  I  call  attention  to  it 
because  it  militates  against  both  labor  and  Industry  and 
does  neither  any  good. 

It  is  a  perplexing  and  Insoluble  problem  which  very  vitally 
concerns  organized  labor.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  juris- 
dictional labor  strike. 

Never,  since  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  organ- 
ized nearly  50  years  ago,  have  the  afUliated  unions  been  able 
to  exactly  define  their  respective  jurisdictions.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  numerous  controversies  and  many  strikes,  some  of 
which  have  been  extremely  costly  to  labor  unions  and  to 
industry. 

There  is  no  exact  record  of  the  cost  of  jurisdictional  labor 
strikes  to  both  unions  and  employers.  Some  estimates  indi- 
cate that  the  cost  to  the  labor  unions  and  their  members  in 
litigation,  strikes,  and  loss  of  wages  to  striking  union  men 
has  been  approximately  $10,000,000  in  the  last  6  years. 

The  cost  to  industry,  which  is  in  no  way  interested  in  the 
Internal  disputes  between  the  unions,  has  also  mounted  in 
the  millions  of  dollars. 

CAUSE    OF    JURISDICTIONAL    DISPUTES 

Jurisdictional  strikes  between  unions  in  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  have  their  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  afflh- 
ated  unions  retained  their  autonomy  when  they  associated 
themselves  with  this  central  organization.  There  is  no 
supreme  authority  to  adjudicate  disputes. 

The  creation  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
has  also  brought  about  jurisdictional  conflicts  between  that 
organization  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

A  controversy  of  26  years'  standing  between  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  and  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  both  aflBliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  over  the  work  of  installing,  erecting, 
maintaining,  and  dismantling  of  machinery  provides  a  classi- 
cal example  of  a  jurisdictional  labor  war  that  long  has  defied 
solution. 

During  this  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  two 
unions  have  both  claimed  this  work.  The  controversy  has 
been  before  nearly  all  conventions  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  since  1913.  Neither  the  two  unions  nor  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  have  been  able  to  settle  the 
dispute.    Hundreds  of  costly  and  bitter  strikes  have  resulted. 

MACHINERT-USING    INDUSTRIES   AFFECTED 

These  strikes  have  run  through  all  machinery-using  indus- 
tries. They  have  been  extremely  damaging  to  the  prestige 
of  organized  labor.  Employers  friendly  to  labor  unionism 
have  been  converted  into  enemies  because  they  suffered  wholly 
unnecessary  loss  and  delays  as  the  result  of  strikes  originat- 
ing from  the  claims  of  the  rival  unions. 

When  unions  cannot  agree  upon  a  division  of  work  which 
both  claim,  and  resort  to  strikes,  they  invite  a  hostile  public 
opinion  toward  all  organized  labor. 

There  is  now  a  strike  in  one  of  the  great  industrial  institu- 
tions of  my  district  on  account  of  this  26  years'  jurisdictional 
warfare  between  the  machinists  and  the  carpenters. 

The  victim  of  the  strike  is  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  which 
has  been  100  percent  unionized  in  its  manufacturing  and 
maintenance  departments  for  50  years. 

This  company  employs  3.500  union  men.  It  pays  the  high- 
est wages  in  the  brewing  industry,  and  for  maintenance  work 
the  highest  wages  in  the  United  States. 

The  employees  who  were  called  out  on  a  strike  had  no 
complaint  against  the  company  in  the  matter  of  hours  or 
wages  or  conditions  of  employment.  The  company  had  none 
against  the  men.  some  of  whom  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  continuously  for  half  a  century. 
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WAZRSST  SJLlPLOTEa  DECUkBO  "TTSTAIM" 

Solely  because  the  international  officials  of  the  machinists 
and  carpenters  unicns.  neither  of  whom  lives  in  St.  Louis, 
could  not  a^ee  as  to  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  one  union 
began  and  the  other  ended,  the  carpenters  were  ordered  to 
strike  and  picket  the  plants  as  "unfair  to  organized  labor." 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  corporation,  recognized  for  half  a 
century  by  all  labor  leadei-s  as  being  the  fairest  in  the  United 
States  to  organized  labor,  being  branded  as  "iinfair"  by  one 
union  as  the  result  of  its  own  quarrel  with  another  union 
over  the  perforn.ance  of  certain  work. 

Officials  of  the  company  spent  18  months  trying  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  between  the  two  unions.  They  appealed 
to  President  Will. am  Green  and  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  intervene  and  settle  the 
dispute. 

ALL    CONCTLXATTON    UFUKIS    TMLXU 

President  Green  and  the  executive  council  brought  all  the 
pressure  within  their  power  to  bear  upon  the  officials  of  the 
two  unicns  to  influence  them  to  adjust  their  differences  and 
prevent  e  strike.  The  combm'^d  efforts  of  the  officials  of  the 
brewing  company  and  the  highest  officials  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  all  failed.  One  body  of  union  men  was 
ordered  to  quit  work  and  set  up  pickets  and  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  influence  3.500  other  satisfied  union 
employees — und^r  contract  with  their  employers — to  violate 
their  contracts  and  join  them  in  a  sympathy  strike. 

The  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union  of  St.  Louis  stepped 
into  the  breach  at  thLs  juncture  and  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  Anheuser-Busch  to  be  the  fairest  em- 
ployer to  union  labor  in  the  United  States. 

EMPLOTTR    BOTCOTTTD:     STUIKERS    riNED 

This,  however,  did  not  deter  the  carpenters*  union,  which 
called  the  jurisdictional  strike,  from  immediately  threat- 
ening to  boycott  all  products  manufactured  by  the  com- 
pany, although  they  were  union-made  and  bore  official  union 
labels.  Not  only  were  the  former  employees  who  were 
unwillingly  called  out  on  the  strike  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  work,  wages,  and  hours,  compelled  to  quit  the  service 
of  their  employer,  but  they  became  subject  to  fines  of  $10 
each  and  disbarment  from  their  unions  for  purchasing  or 
using  any  of  the  products  of  the  friendly  employer  who 
had  urged  them  not  to  strike.  Any  employee  who  refused 
to  obey  the  strike  order  or  the  order  to  boycott  the  products 
of  the  company,  was  Immediately  deprived  of  his  union 
card  and  his  standing  as  a  union  man. 

TWO     INNOCENT     STKIKK     VICTTMS 

Thus,  there  are  two  innocent  victims  of  jurisdictional 
strikes — the  employees  on  the  one  hand  and  the  employer 
on  the  other.  Both  are  completely  powerless  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  employees  are  needlessly  deprived  of  their 
work  and  wage.=  and  the  employer  is  handicapped  by  sus- 
pension of  plant  operations  and  costly  delays — and  often 
the  violence  resulting  from  such  wholly  unnecessary  labor 
disputes. 

There  has  existed  within  the  brewing  industry  since  Its 
reestablishment  6  years  ago  a  much  more  far  reaching  and 
destructive  jurisdictional  labor  warfare. 

LABOR  LE.\DERS  DEPLORX  INTTRNAL  STRIFK 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor— and  I  think  all  labor 
organizations  and  union  men — greatly  deplore  these  jurisdic- 
tional troubles.  Yet  they  find  themselves  unable  to  prevent 
them. 

That  I  am  not  misinterpreting  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  or  its  sentiments  on  this  subject,  or 
of  other  forward-looking  labor  leaders,  is  attested  by  two 
written  statements  by  President  Green  to  the  officials  of 
Anheuser-Busch.  Inc..  of  St.  Louis. 

When  the  combined  efforts  of  the  officials  of  the  company 
and  President  Green  and  the  executive  council  had  failed  to 
bring  the  machinists  and  carpenters  into  agreement,  Mr. 
Green  sent  the  following  telegram  from  Washington,  dated 
June  27,  1939: 


AcGUST  A.  BtrscH.  Jr., 

Anheuser-Busch.  Inc.,  St>  Lcmia.  Mo.: 
I  have  exhausted  all  efforts  at  my  command  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  controversy  between  machinists  and  carpenters  or- 
ganizations employed  at  your  plant.  I  have  \irged  the  settlement 
of  Che  controversy  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  organizations 
Involved.  I  regret  I  lack  authority  to  do  more.  I  am  willing, 
however,  to  render  any  service  that  lies  within  my  power. 

William  Grezn. 

This  telegram  forcefully  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  now  constituted,  has  no 
power  to  settle  jurisdictional  disputes  or  to  prevent  juris- 
dictional strikes. 

IMPLOTESS      INNOerENT      \aCTIM3 

In  an  earlier  letter  dated  February  7,  1939,  Mr.  Green 
wrote  to  Mr.  Busch,  as  follows: 

This  has  been  a  mo6t  vexing  controversy.  We  have  earnestly 
tried  to  compose  the  differences  through  conferences  on  the  part 
of  the  organizations  directly  concerned  or  directly  affected 

I  can  understand  how  the  representatives  of  the  Mssotirl 
Brewers  Association  feel,  because  when  Jurisdictional  differences 
arise  over  the  performance  of  millwright  work  the  employer  usu- 
ally becomes  the  Innocent  victim.     This  distresaes  us  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  but  two  examples  of  the  many 
Jtirisdictional  labor  disturbances  that  vitally  affect  industries 
friendly  to  organized  labor  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  two  disputes  are  disturbing  handicaps  to  Industries 
within  my  own  district. 

WHY    LEGISLATIVE    REMEDY    IS     NEEDED 

The  examples  I  have  cited  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  and  the  lack  of  authority  within  the  unions  to  settle 
it.    There  are  many  other  jurisdictional  labor  disputes. 

It  was  recently  brought  to  my  attention  by  an  interna- 
tional labor  union  official  that  four  different  unions  claimed 
Jurisdiction  over  the  installation  of  a  new  wall  covering. 

Recently  there  was  put  upon  the  market  a  type  of  lino- 
leum as  a  substitute  for  wallpaper.  Because  it  takes  the 
place  of  the  moulding,  the  carpenters  claim  the  work.  Since 
It  is  a  wall  covering,  the  painters,  paperhangers,  and  plas- 
terers also  claim  jurisdiction.  Here  are  four  unions  fighting 
over  which  shall  have  the  right  to  do  this  simple  piece  of 
work. 

Employers  and  contractors  have  no  power  to  settle  dis- 
putes of  this  character.  The  imions,  as  I  have  shown  by  this 
record,  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  settle  them.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  provides  no  authority  for  their 
adjudication. 

If  organized  labor  Is  to  be  spared  the  friction  and  hostile 
public  opinion  engendered  by  such  internal  strife,  and  if  em- 
ployers are  to  be  saved  the  cost  and  inconveniences  of  strikes 
resulting  therefrom,  then  Congress  must  provide  a  legal 
remedy  for  the  settlement  of  jurisdictional  labor  disputes 
and  the  prevention  of  jurisdictional  strikes. 

ENDCB&ED    BY    UNION    LABOE 

As  a  friend  of  organized  labor,  bearing  the  endorsement 
of  President  Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in 
my  campaign  for  reelection— and  as  a  friend  of  industry, 
bearing  the  endorsement  of  practically  all  industries  in  my 
district — I  earnestly  recommend  that  appropriate  legislation 
be  enacted  to  deal  with  this  most  complex  and  complicated 
labor  problem. 

An  inteUigent  and  effective  solution  of  this  problem  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  that  Congress  could 
make  to  friendly  relations  between  labor  and  industry.  It 
would  bring  peace  in  the  ranks  of  labor  unions  where  there 
has  been  strife  for  many  years.  It  would  be  a  guaranty  to 
friendly  employers  that  their  relations  with  organized  labor 
would  not  be  ruptured  or  strained  by  jurisdictional  strikes. 

CONSTRUCTIVE    SOLUTION    NEEDED 

It  would  do  for  organized  labor  something  It  has  found 
Itself  unable  to  do.  It  would  remove  perhaps  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  more  friendly  relations  between  industry  and 
labor.  Moreover,  it  would  remove  the  most  irritating  cause 
of  hostile  public  opinion  to  organized  labor. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  constructive  legislation  that  will  do  more 
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than  any  other  one  thing  to  perpetuate  friendship  between 
employer  and  employee — industry  and  organized  labor. 

In  the  interest  of  greater  harmony  between  industry  and 
labor  and  for  the  common  good  of  both.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  enact  such  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I 
do  so  as  a  consistent  friend  of  both  labor  and  industry. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
with  the  problem  at  this  session  of  Congress.  By  rare  cour- 
age and  intelligence  the  officials  of  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.. 
laid  the  facts  in  this  perplexing  controversy  before  the  House 
Labor  Committee  last  week.  They  did  not  undertake  to 
point  out  a  remedy.  They  merely  gave  expression  to  their 
friendship  for  labor  by  giving  the  facts  to  Congress  with  the 
suggestion  that  Congress,  being  familiar  with  all  labor  and 
industrial  problems,  would  be  in  a  better  position  than  any- 
one else  to  work  out  a  legislative  remedy  that  would  be  fair 
to  all. 

I  might  add  that  all  members  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee were  much  impressed  and  were  agreed  that  a  con- 
structive solution  should  be  found.  I  greatly  hope  that  by 
the  time  Congress  reconvenes  next  January  a  thoughtful 
study  will  have  produced  a  plan  that  will  solve  this  problem 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  labor  and  industry  and  to  the  gen- 
eral benefit  of  the  entire  public.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  calling  attention  to  the  problem  today.  I  do  so  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  for  organized  labor,  and  in  a  desire  to 
cooperate  with  both  labor  and  industry  to  promote  lasting, 
friendly,  and  cooperative  relations  between  them. 


Immigration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  last  night  over  the  radio: 

There  has  been  so  much  misinformation  broadcast  about  the 
real  situation  prevailing  in  the  operation  and  enforcement  of  our 
Immigration  laws,  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  tell  the  radio  audience  of  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter. 

We  hear  all  kinds  of  wild  statements.  People  who  should  know 
better  are  trying  to  impress  the  American  public  with  the  Idea 
that  there  is  a  large  Influx  of  immigration  In  this  country.  State- 
ments are  made  that  entering  aliens  are  taking  away  our  Jobs,  and 
that  American  citizens  go  begging  while  those  aliens  live  on  the 
fat  of  the  land.  Statements  are  also  made  that  aliens  are  in- 
clined to  be  Communists  and  seek  to  overthrow  the  American 
Government  by  force  and  violence. 

The  actual  facts  and  statistics  are  in  flat  contradiction  to  these 
hysterical  statements.  Immigrants  are  not  entering  this  country 
In  any  large  numbers:  they  are  not  adding  to  our  unemployment 
problem:  they  are.  definitely  of  the  type  that  will  strengthen  our 
democracy,  and  Improve  our  country. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  who  was 
and  still  Is  In  the  forefront  of  Immigration  baiting  tried  to  tell  the 
public  that  there  were  12.000.000  aliens  In  the  United  States  who 
were  here  illegally,  and  that  since  we  had  12.000.000  unemployed, 
all  that  was  necessary  to  solve  the  labor  problem  was  to  deport  the 
12.000.000  aliens  who  were  here  illegally  and  thus  create  Jobs  for 
the  12.000.000  Americans  who  were  out  of  work.  The  figures 
sounded  all  right  until  a  little  checking  up  of  the  available  statis- 
tics shows  not  only  that  there  were  not  12.000.000  aliens  Illegally 
In  the  United  States  but  that  even  the  total  number  of  aliens  who 
were  here  legally  was  not  more  than  some  1,000.000.  or  one  and 
one-half  million,  and  that  the  total  number  of  persons  born  In 
foreign  countries  who  resided  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  census  of  1930  was  less  than  15,000.000.  Such  wild  figures, 
however,  are  very  apt  to  be  repeated  In  the  public  press,  and  a 
great  clamor  Is  then  raised  against  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  sensible 
in  arriving  at  the  true  facta. 


Let  us  remember,  first  of  all,  that  a  restricted-Immigration  law 
has  been  In  effect  for  a  good  many  years — a  law  purposely  designed 
to  control  Immigration  Into  this  country  and  to  check  any  large 
Influx.  This  law  has  succeeded  In  Its  purpose  to  such  effect  that 
during  the  last  10  years  of  Its  operation  actually  more  aliens  left 
the  country  than  entered. 

Under  this  law  an  annual  quota  of  150.000  has  been  established 
for  all  countries  In  the  world.  This  quota  has  never  been  more 
than  half  filled.  Last  year  the  total  numljer  of  aliens  entering  was 
67.895.  or  less  than  half  of  those  who  could  have  entered  under 
our  rigidly  restrictive  quota  laws.  True,  184.802  nonimmigrant 
aliens  (visitors,  temporary  residents,  and  returning  residents  of  the 
United  States)  were  admitted  last  year,  and  I  have  heard  this 
figure  quoted  triumphantly  by  advocates  of  antiallen  legislation; 
but  I  have  never  heard  these  gentlemen  malce  mention  of  the  fact 
that  during  this  same  year  197,404  nonimmigrant  aliens  departed — 
12.602  more  than  entered. 

Forgetting  the  fact  that  we  have  been  living  under  a  restricted 
Immigration  law  for  a  good  many  years,  and  that  there  is  no 
uncontrolled  or  unlimited  Immigration  to  the  United  States,  one 
hears  speeches  in  the  terms  of  1910  when  Immigration  from 
Europe  was  unchecked,  and  not  in  the  terms  of  the  Immigration 
law  which  is  In  force  today,  and  which  creates  an  annual  quota 
from  all  countries  in  the  world  of  a  little  over  150.000  which  quota 
by  the  way  is  never  filled.  Forgetting  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  after  the  enactment  of  our  immigration  laws,  the  number  of 
aliens  who  departed  from  the  United  States  was  In  excess  of  the 
number  of  aliens  who  had  been  admitted  to  this  country,  they  still 
speak  of  an  Influx  of  Immigrants  who  take  away  Jobs  from  our 
people  and  who  are  undesirable  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Only  on  February  23  of  this  year,  a  prominent  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  "one-third  of  the  people  In  the  United  States  of  America 
today  are  without  employment,"  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
absolutely  senseless  to  admit  immigrants  from  Europe  when  one- 
third  of  our  people  are  unemployed.  This  "one-third  of  our 
people"  was  of  course  a  gross  exaggeration  since  there  never  was 
such  a  figure  as  40,000.000  unemployed  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  number  of  all  unemployed  was  usually  given  as  12,000,000. 
But  figures  make  no  difference  to  the  gentleman  who  made  that 
statement,  and  I  suppose  he  was  Impressed  with  the  rhythm  of 
the  words  "one-third  of  a  nation,"  to  charge  that  one-third  of 
our  people  are  unemployed.  The  same  Senator.  In  his  speech  drew 
a  picture  of  conditions  which  would  move  one  to  tears,  stating 
that  he  could  not  understand  why  anyone  in  his  right  senses 
could  advocate  opening  wide  the  gates  of  Immigration  to  allow 
people  to  come  Into  this  country  to  compete  with  American  citi- 
zens In  search  of  employment.  Evidently  the  Senator  forgot  that 
there  have  not  been  any  wide  open  doors  of  Immigration  since 
1921,  and  that  Immigration  to  the  United  States  is  strictly  limited 
by  law  and  on  a  quota  basis,  and  that  no  one  can  enter  this 
country  unless  he  satisfies  the  American  Consul  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  that  he  Is  not  coming  to  the 
United  States  to  seek  work,  and  that  he  Is  not  coming  In  to  com- 
pete with  American  labor.  The  Senator  should  know  by  this  time 
that  particularly  In  the  last  10  years,  no  one  has  been  able  to 
enter  the  United  States  In  order  to  work  or  obtain  a  Job  in 
competition  with  American  labor. 

Much  of  the  antl-allen  agitation  centers,  too,  around  the  refugee 
immigrants  who  are  entering,  it  Is  claimed,  in  large  numbers,  and 
threatening  the  Jobs  of  native  Americans.  It  will  be  well  to  ex- 
amine these  allegations  closely:  the  refugees  are  very  much  news, 
they  are  highly  and  somewhat  cruellv  spotlighted — and  In  conse- 
quence we  know  a  good  deal  about  them.  Through  them  we  will 
arrive  at  the  truth  about  our  present-day  Immigrants. 

The  annual  quota  from  Gtermany.  Including  Austria,  the  major 
country  of  refugee  ImmlgranW.  is  27,370.  This  year  the  quota  will 
be  filled  for  the  first  time.  During  7  years  of  the  Nazi  regime, 
less  than  75,000  Germans  have  come  to  the  United  States — an 
average  of  a  little  over  10.000  a  year — as  permanent  ImmlgranU. 
Visiting  aliens  from  Germany  (who  might  conceivably  remain 
here  after  the  expiration  of  their  allotted  stay)  must  now  show 
absolute  proof  that  they  can  return  to  their  country  of  origin  or 
migrate  to  some  country  other  than  the  United  States — so  that 
we  can  rule  them  out  of  practical  consideration. 

No  special  provision,  then,  has  been  made  for  the  admission  of 
refugees  as  such.  The  75.000  who  are  here  entered  under  our 
existing  quota  laws,  relatives  or  friends  brought  them  here,  signed 
affidavits  guaranteeing  that  they  will  not  become  public  charges, 
and  otherwise  fulfilled  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
permitted  to  enter.  Are  these  75,000  refugees  nevertheless  taking 
Jobs  away  from  Americans?  A  good  two-thirds,  to  say  the  least, 
are  not  on  the  labor  market — they  are  too  young,  or  too  old:  they 
are  housewives,  etc.  And  all  of  them,  without  exception,  are 
consumers — which  Is  to  say  they  create  employment  by  the  simple 
process  of  their  need  for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  the  like. 

As  to  the  25.000  who  are  conceivably  looking  for  Jobs — let  ub 
Investigate  how  they  are  employed,  when  they  are  employed  at 
all.  A  considerable  number,  undeniably,  come  over  here  with 
special  skills  and  talents  which  make  them  positive  asseU.  and 
place  them  In  noncompetitive  employment.  Some  are  of  such 
high  skill  and  rare  talents  as  to  overcome  any  prejudice  that  might 
exist  In  any  quarters.  We  can  always  vise  Nobel  prize  winners, 
scientists  like  Franck  and  Einstein,  writers  like  Thomas  Mann. 
Refugee  enterprises  have  been  established  in  this  country  which 
give  employment  to  American  workers.    If  you  have  been  foUowmg 
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the  newspapers,  you  will  have  read  of  the  refugee  who  left  the 
Reich  with  94  and  built  here  *n  Industry  which  employs  150  per- 
sons, all  Americans.  You  will  have  read  of  the  Marum  Mills,  in 
Lawrence.  Mass.,  which  employs  50  Americans,  and  the  shoe  plant 
In  Chicago  which  makes  a  type  of  shoe  we  used  to  import  from 
Germany,  and  which  employs  300  Americans.  You  must  have 
read  that  the  great  Bata  shoe  hidustry  is  being  transferred  to  this 
country,  and  that  even  now  the  plant  is  being  constructed  In 
Baltimore.  Md.  You  will  not  have  read  of  the  hundreds  of  small 
enterprises,  employing  from  2  to  10  Americans,  and  the  making 
here  of  numerous  articles  which  we  used  to  Import;  the  fact  that 
the  refugees  liave  brotight  over  specially  patented  devices  and 
Inventions  and  opened  up  new  avenues  for  investment  and  enter- 
prise. 

Nor,  even  If  you  follow  the  papers  closely,  will  you  have  any 
conception  of  the  patience  of  the  newcomers,  their  willingness 
and  anxiety  to  make  themselves  useful,  the  ingenuity  and  care 
that  is  exercised  on  their  behalf  to  find  them  created  and  non- 
competitive employment,  their  resettlement  in  areas  that  can  use 
their  particular  talents.  You  will  not  have  read  perhaps  of  the 
well-defined  plan  to  settle  physicians  In  regions  which  are  short 
of  medical  services,  and  there  are  such  regions;  of  the  topnotch 
musicians  who  are  settling  in  small  towns  which  heretofore  lacked 
advanced  musical  education,  there  to  train  native  talent  which 
might  otherwise  go  lost. 

Ml-sleadlng  rumors  are  being  spread  about  the  refugees,  often 
deliberately,  and  you  are  apt  to  get  a  distorted  picture  which  has 
no  relation  to  the  actual  truth.  You  are  likelv  to  hear  the  wildest 
exaggerations  and  the  most  Irresponsible  statements.  Check  all 
statements  about  the  refugees  carefully,  and  remember  that  these 
unfortunates  are  under  a  fierce  spotlight  which  reveals  even  the 
smallest  Imperfection.  It  Is  marvelous  that  they  show  up  as  well 
as  they  do  under  this  close  and  often  unfair  scrutiny.  And  re- 
member above  all  that  these  refugees  are  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  democracy  and  freedom  that  this  country  has  ever  received. 
They  must  be.  because  without  exception  they  are  the  victims  of 
tyranny  and  dictatorship,  and  they  want  no  more  of  it,  either  from 
the  right  or  from  the  left. 

Do  not  permit  yourself  to  get  hysterical  over  them.  We  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  with  reference  to  the 
refugee  Is  a  temporary  one.  and  that  it  does  not  affect  our  perma- 
nent immigration  policy.  Matters  have  gone  so  far  that  opposition 
has  developed  to  a  purely  humanitarian  measure,  the  Wagner- 
Dingell-Rogers  bill,  which  would  admit  into  this  country  20  000 
little  refugees,  tiny  victims  of  oppression  and  terror,  of  all  faiths 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish — no  threat  surely  to  our  institu- 
tions or  to  our  unemployed.     Such  opposition  is  surely  hysteria 

Bear  in  mind  that  It  is  a  sacred  tradition  with  us  to  offer  asylum 
to  such  victims.  We  should  not  \-lolate  this  tradition  without 
good  cause.     Our  country  was  founded  by  refugees. 

I  submit  that  the  entry  into  this  country  during  the  past  7 
years  of  75.000  self-reliant,  law-abiding,  liberty-loving  Immigrant 
refugees,  with  the  strongest  claims  upon  our  sympathies  and  with 
the  earnest  desire  and  the  ability  to  repay  our  hospitality  Is  not 
good  cause  to  violate  this  tradition. 


General  American  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  the 
Sabath  Committee  to  Investigate  Bondholders* 
Organizations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20, 1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  solely  In  the  Interest  of 
fair  play,  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  In  reference  to  the 
so-called  Pinal  Report  of  the  Sabath  Select  Committee  to 
Investigate  Bondholders'  Organizations,  created  several  years 
ago  and  whose  authority  expired  January  3  of  this  year. 

Wednesday  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SAB.^TH]  gave 
to  the  press  a  report  of  his  committee,  which  he  stated  was 
its  final  report,  and  I  am  advised  by  members  of  the  press 
that  he  stated  it  was  an  official  report  filed  In  the  House. 

On  the  cover  there  Is  no  report  number,  nor  is  it  indicated 
when  the  report  was  filed,  but  there  is  a  notation  that  it  was 
compiled  by  one  of  his  investigators. 

On  page  1  of  the  report  we  find  the  following: 

Reprint  from  speech  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Sahath  delivered  In  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  on  June  15,  1938. 

The  first  paragraph  reads  as  follows;  I  quote: 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  presenting  this  report  I  regret  many  mor« 
■peclflc   examples   of   fraudulent   practices   and  mlstise   of   courts 


for  Impoverishment  of  holders  of  defaulted  securities  could  not 
be  included.  The  burden  of  extensive  Investigation  by  your 
select  committee,  and  of  Its  public  hearings  In  many  cities,  has 
taxed  me  almost  to  complete  exhaustion. 

Several  newspapers,  I  understand,  immediately  carried 
stories  concerning  the  contents  of  the  report,  based  upon 
Mr.  S.'^BATH's  release.  Others  Including  press  associations 
made  an  Investigation  and  refused  to  use  the  Information, 
holding  they  could  not  find  where  It  had  ever  been  officially 
filed  with  the  House. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon — see  the  Concression.^l  Record, 
page  9531 — the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Saeath]  ad- 
diessing  the  Speaker,  said,  I  quote: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Church  1  said,  I  quote: 

Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  from 
Dllnois  asks  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  file  certain  reports.     I  ask.  What  reports? 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath]  replied,  I  quote: 

Question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  Bondholders  authorized  by  House  Reso- 
lution 412  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress  has  been  properly  filed. 
It  was  filed  on  May  16.  1938.  but  to  eliminate  any  possible  ques- 
tion I  have  submitted  this  request. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Church]  objected  to  the 
request. 

Later  the  Speaker  said,  I  quote: 

The  Chair  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  gentleman  would  not  have 
the  legal  authority  to  file  this  as  a  report  of  the  committee  be- 
cause, as  the  Chair  understands,  the  functions  of  the  conunittee 
expired  on  January  1,  1939. 

Prior  to  that  the  Speaker  said,  I  quote: 

The  Chair  thinks  It  proper  to  state  that  perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  should  temporarily  withhold  his  attempt  to  file  the 
report.  A  rather  serious  que.stion  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  report  was  filed  under  authority  granted  In  the  resolu- 
tion and  In  the  time  granted  by  the  original  re.solution.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  look  Into  the  Record 
with  reference  to  the  facts  in  the  matter. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath]  said,  I  quote: 
I  withhold  for  the  present  my  request  to  file  the  report. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sabath]  did  secure  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, he  was  denied  the  right  to  include  certain  reports. 
Still,  on  pages  9508-9509  of  the  Record,  we  find  a  quotation 
from  that  report,  taking  nearly  a  column,  relative  to  the 
General  American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

In  the  extension  of  his  remarks,  the  gentleman  from  Uli- 
ncis  [Mr.  Sab.ith]  says  the  report  was  filed  on  May  16,  1938. 
I  had  previously  called  to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  I  had  examined  the  Journal  of  that  date  and 
there  was  no  reference  to  the  report  being  filed,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  find  any  record  of  any  report  filed  by  this  com- 
mittee other  than  one  "preliminary  report"  filed  in  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  read  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath]  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  15,  1938,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  find  the  language 
in  that  speech  attributed  to  Mr.  Sabath  on  page  1  of  the 
report,  which  I  quote  again: 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  presenting  this  report  I  regret  many  more  spe- 
cific examples  of  fraudulent  practices  and  misuse  of  courts  for 
impoverishment  of  holders  of  defaulted  securities  could  not  be 
included. 

It  cannot  be  found,  because  it  is  not  there. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  did  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
say  In  his  speech  June  15,  1938.  The  gentleman  asked  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  3  minutes.  Mr.  Snell.  the 
then  minority  leader,  called  attention  to  the  fact  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  objecting  to  Members  speaking  for  more 
than  1  minute,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sab.\th] 
replied: 

I  may  get  through  In  1  minute. 

The  speech  contains  nearly  five  columns.  After  con- 
gratulating the  Judiciary  Committee  for  filing  a  conference 
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report  on  the  Chandler  Bankruptcy  Act,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Sab.\th,  said.  I  quote: 

I  regret  exceedingly  this  bill  did  not  contain  all  the  provisions 
that  were  included  in  my  bill  passt-d  by  the  House  last  session 
and  which,  for  some  reason,  still  is  being  held  up  in  the  Senate. 
It  Is  needed  legislation.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  appropriation 
of  the  select  committee  of  which  I  was  chairman  was  limited.  I 
have  been  deprived  of  aid  or  assistance  in  the  last  year  finally 
to  complete  my  final  report.  I  am  still  working  on  it  and  wiU 
file  it  shortly. 

Instead  of  saying  he  was  filing  his  final  report,  as  he  Is 
credited  with  having  said  on  page  1  of  the  report,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  said  he  was  still  working  on  the 
report  on  June  15.  1938.  How  then  could  the  report  have 
been  filed  on  May  16.  1938,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  stated  to  the  House  it  had  not  been  completed  a 
month  later. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  calling  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  but  I  feel  in  justice  to  myself  I  should  do  so  for 
on  several  occasions  I  have  been  asked  if  this  final  report 
was  ever  filed,  and  after  investigation  I  replied  it  had  not 
been,  and  in  my  opinion,  as  it  was  not  filed  prior  to  the 
convening  of  the  present  Congress,  It  could  not  now  be  filed, 
as  the  committee  no  longer  existed. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Grencral  American  Life  Insurance 
Co.  are  in  my  city.  St.  Louis. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  report,  Mr.  Powell 
B.  McHaney,  an  attorney  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  many  years.  I  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  him,  for  his  honesty  and  integrity.  I  just  received  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  McHaney  which  I  quote  in  part: 

There  Is  not  to  be  found  in  the  official  transcript  of  the  evidence 
adduced  before  the  committee  pertaining  to  the  General  American 
Life  Insurance  Co.  or  Its  officers  a  scintilla  of  evidence  Justifying 
the  statements  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

He  refers  to  Mr.  Sabath's  extension  of  remarks. 

So  f;ir  as  I  personally  am  concerned  I  have  never  at  any  time  or 
at  any  place  m.nde  any  statement  Indicating  that  the  contract  of 
purchase  by  the  General  American  Life  InsTirance  Co.  of  the 
assets  of  the  defunct  Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Co.  was  either 
Invalid  or  Improper.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  courts  have  held  that 
such  contract  was  both  valid  and  proper.  The  printed  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  are  available  to  the  Congress 
and  a  careful  scrutiny  of  that  testimony  will  so  prove. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  confess  I  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
General  American  Life  Insurance  Co.  Over  25  years  ago  I 
took  out  insurance  in  the  Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Co., 
taken  over  by  the  General  American  Co.  All  the  insurance 
I  have  is  in  this  company.  I  have  one  paid-up  policy  that 
I  can  cash  in  at  any  time,  but  I  have  on  numerous  occasions 
made  an  investigation,  and  I  feel  that  my  money  is  per- 
fectly safe,  just  as  safe  as  it  would  be  in  any  insurance  com- 
pany in  this  country. 

No  one  suffers  by  attacks  on  this  company  but  the  policy- 
holders. The  more  business  this  company  has  the  more 
interest  the  policyholders  receive.  I  admit  I  am  not  fully 
advised  of  all  the  transactions  that  occurred  that  resulted  in 
the  General  American  Life  In.surance  Co.  taking  over  the 
Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Co.  I  do  not  defend,  nor  do  I 
criticize,  the  methods  that  might  have  been  used  to  bring 
about  the  transaction,  because  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed. 
The  same  story  has  been  printed  time  and  again.  Full  pub- 
licity was  given  to  the  hearings  held  at  Chicago  by  this 
select  committee.  Full  publicity  was  given  to  the  investi- 
gation by  the  Security  and  Exchange  Commission.  The 
public  knows,  or  should  know,  the  entire  story.  Still  the 
business  of  this  company  has  increased  year  by  year. 

An  investigator  of  this  committee  by  the  name  of  Cnmie 
voluntarily  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Governor  of 
our  State.  The  information  he  gave  the  Governor  was 
alleged  to  have  come  from  the  confidential  report  of  this 
select  commltttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  employed  Hon. 
Charles  Williams  and  Hon.  Charles  Polk,  two  of  our  leading 
lawyers,  one  a  Democrat,  the  other  a  Republican.  After  a 
very  lengthy  investigation  they  made  a  voluminous  report 
and  cleared  the  officials  of  the  charges  in  the  Crume  memo- 
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ranUum.  That  report  is  open  to  inspection  and  was  given 
wide  publicity.  What  right  did  anyone  have  to  sell  or  make 
public  information  contained  in  a  confidential  report  of  a 
committee  of  thisr  House? 

It  is  charged  a  former  employee  of  this  committee  sold  to  a 
reporter  in  Chicago,  who  in  turn  sold  a  series  of  articles  to 
a  Chicago  newspaper,  and  attempted  to  sell  them  to  other 
newspapers,  the  contents  of  the  report  in  question. 

I  do  not  charge  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Sabath  1 
wnth  knowing  anything  about  this  at  the  time — in  fact.  I 
know  he  would  never  have  approved  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  denounced  such  practices. 

I  recall  at  one  time  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath]  certain  letters  which 
clearly  indicated  an  employee  of  the  committee  attempted  to 
perpetrate  a  blackmailing  scheme  against  certain  insurance 
companies.  W^hen  I  showed  him  photostatic  copies  of  let- 
ters written  by  this  employee  he  immediately  discharged  him 
by  telegraph.  That  man  later  was  indicted  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  in  Springfield,  111.  He  died  while  under  indict- 
ment.   I  therefore  will  not  mention  his  name. 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Head  is  now  president  of  this  company. 
He  has  the  respect  of  the  business  people  of  my  city.  Mr. 
Head  is  president  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  arranged 
the  jamboree  held  in  the  city  of  Washington  several  years 
ago.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  and  at  one  time  was  vice  president  and  director  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  Mr.  Head  is  criticized  in 
the  report  not  only  for  his  alleged  activities  in  this  insurance 
transaction  but  because  he  was  active  as  treasurer  of  the 
Republican  State  committee  of  Nebraska  in  financing  a 
campaign  against  Senator  George  W.  Norris. 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Souers,  an  official  of  the  company,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Co.  as 
financial  vice  president,  is  also  criticized.  Mr.  Souers  like- 
wise enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  businessmen  of  St.  Louis. 
He  is  a  commander  in  the  United  States  Naval  Resei^ve. 

The  entire  transaction  has  been  aired  time  and  again. 
As  I  said,  manipulations  which  resulted  in  the  General 
American  Life  Insurance  Co.  taking  over  the  Missouri  State 
Life  Insurance  Co.  have  been  subject  to  criticism.  As  I 
said  before.  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  that,  because  I 
am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  do  so,  but  I  do  say  it  is  time 
that  this  company  be  left  alone.  If  there  was  a  violation  of 
law,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  the  courts  would  have 
acted?  Naturally,  the  business  of  the  company  suffers  when 
It  is  attacked,  and  in  this  case  the  policyholders  are  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  my  only  purpose  In 
making  this  statement  is  in  the  interest  of  fair  play. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  other  members  of  this  select 
committee.  Members  of  the  present  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Martin  J.  Kennedy;  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Mr.  Dirksen;  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Cm-KiN.  They  liave  all  told  me  personally  they  did  not,  and 
will  not,  sign  this  so-called  final  report,  released  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Mr.  Sabath. 


Laggard  Recovery  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20, 1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ECONOMIST  OF  JULY  1.   1939 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Economist  of  July  1.  1939: 
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[Prom  the  Economist  of  July  1,  19391 

LAGGARD    RECOVCRT    IN    AMERICA 

The  course  of  AmerJcan  business  activity  never  did  run  smooth; 
nor  has  It  ever  run  on  orthodox  lines.  Erratic  unpredictability  Is 
not  a  quality  that  the  American  conjuncture  has  assumed  only 
since  it  came  under  th?  ministrations  of  the  New  Deal.  But  Its 
fluctuations  have  certainly  been  more  abrupt  and  less  rational 
durlnt;  the  last  few  years.  No  completely  satisfying  explanation 
has  ever  been  givon,  for  Instance,  of  the  very  sudden  reversal 
of  recovery  in  the  autumn  of  1937.  long  before  it  appeared  to  have 
reached  its  maturity.  Until  the  la3t  few  months  the  most  reason- 
able explanation  of  this  1937  38  "recession"  was  that  It  was  a 
temporary  interruption  in  the  upward  march  of  recoverj';  such 
interruptions  are  familiar  (there  was  one  in  1924  and  another  In 
1927  in  the  great  "new  era"  boom)  and  it  was  only  the  severity  of 
this  recession  that  was  remarkable.  This  theory  appeared  to  be 
ccnflrmed  by  the  resumption  of  recovery  12  months  ago.  But  since 
the  beginning  of  1939  this  new  recovery — the  "re-recovery"  as  the 
Americans  call  it — has  faltered  and  given  ground,  long  before  it  had 
~^a«aintd  the  peak  levels  of  1937,  let  alone  those  of  1929.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  signs  of  a  new 
Improvement — a  re-rerecovery.  as  It  were — but  it  Is  too  early  to  say 
whether  they  are  prophetic  or  deceptive,  and  in  any  case  there  is 
no  assurance  that  1939s  Improvement  will  go  much  further  than 
1938's.  There  Is  prima  facie  evidence  for  the  belief  that  each 
new  peak  is  lower  than  the  last. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprl.«lng  that  there  should 
be  a  mood  of  discouragement  in  the  United  States.  The  mood  will 
be  familiar  to  those  Englishmen  who  remember  the  years  of  the 
1920's  when  Great  Britain,  alone  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  seemed 
to  be  incapable  of  making  progress;  and  the  subsequent  course  of 
economic  history  in  this  country  might  serve  as  a  cure  for  Amer- 
ican pessimism.  That  pessimism  is.  for  the  moment,  taking  the 
shape  of  asserting  that  the  United  States,  being  a  "mature  econ- 
omy." Is  incapable  of  finding  sufficient  outlet  for  its  savings.  The 
theory  is  familiar  enough  en  this  side  of  the  water;  Indeed,  it  is  of 
English  origin.  It  is  perfectly  tiue  that  In  a  community  whose 
standard  of  living  (and.  therefore,  standard  cf  f^avingt  is  high,  but 
which  is  failing  to  expand  in  numbers  as  rapidly  as  tjefore,  there 
Is  a  tendency  for  the  volume  of  capital  that  is  invested  to  fall 
short  of  the  savings  that  the  public  would  wish  to  make,  with  the 
result  that  the  savings  run  to  waste,  purchasing  power  is  limited, 
and  unemployment  is  created.  It  Is  also  perfectly  true  that  the 
pace  of  expansion  of  the  United  States  is  now  very  much  smaller 
than  It  used  to  be.  Out  of  these  materials  the  theorists  of  the 
New  Deal  have  constructed  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  repair  the  deficiency  in  the  private  investment  of 
capital  by  sponsoring  the  public  Investment  cf  capital.  The  advo- 
cacy of  public  works  is,  of  course,  nothing  new.  But  the  latest 
development,  as  exemplified  in  the  President  s  proposals  made  pub- 
lic on  Thursday  of  last  week,  has  two  novel  features.  In  the  first 
place,  an  attempt  is  made  to  silence  the  objections  of  those  who 
are  alarmed  by  the  series  of  enormous  Treasury  deficits.  It  Is  In- 
tended that  the  new  long-term  program  cf  "investing"  $3,680.- 
WX)  000  over  a  period  of  years  shall  be  carried  cut  by  autonomous 
corporations  on  the  analogy  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Export -Import  Bank:  the  Treasury  will  be  liable 
only  for  a  contingent  guaranty  of  these  corporations'  obligations. 
And  secondly,  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  "emergency"  programs 
of  the  last  6  years,  this  r>ne  is  designed  for  permanency. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  public  works  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient have  been  argued  many  times,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to 
add  to  the  controversy.  But  the  difficulties  attending  any  large- 
scale  program  of  public  works  a'-e  such  that  they  sho\i!d  not  be 
regarded  as  anything  but  a  substitute  for  private  Investment. 
The  Justification  for  a  permanent  program  of  public  works  (over 
and  above  what  would  normally  be  required,  or  could  normally 
pay  for  themselves)  can  only  be  established  if  there  Is  a  perma- 
nent deficiency  of  private  investment.  And  though  the  reasoning 
of  the  "mature  economy"  doctrine  Is  sound,  the  conclusions  that 
America,  m  her  present  mood  of  economic  defeatism,  is  drawing 
from  It  are  woefully  exaggerated.  If  America  Is  a  "mature"  econ- 
omy because  the  growth  of  population  Is  slowing  down,  how  much 
more  "mature"  is  Great  Britain,  where  the  growth  of  population 
has  almost  stopped?  And  yet  Great  Britain  has  Just  emerged 
trom  a  period  of  5  years  during  which  the  rate  of  material  prog- 
ress was  as  high  as.  or  higher  than,  at  any  previous  period. 

The  truth  is  that  the  volume  of  private  Investment  of  capital 
that  will  be  undertaken  Is  not  an  absolute  figure.  It  depends, 
for  one  thing,  on  the  rate  of  Interest  at  which  money  can  be 
twrrowfd  It  also  depends,  more  importantly,  on  the  apparent 
profitability  of  Investment  There  Is  no  difficulty  on  the  first 
score  in  America^money  Is  very  cheap  and  very  plentiful.  But 
there  is  serious  discouragement  to  investment  under  the  head  of 
profitability.  There  is  an  inadequate  volume  of  Investment,  and 
therefore  an  excessive  volume  of  unemployment,  because  it  Is  not 
made  worth  while  to  sink  money  in  fixed  capital — in  a  word, 
because  profits  are  too  low. 

It  would  be  much  easier  to  accept  the  defeatist  doctrine  of  a 
permanent  insufficiency  of  private  investment  in  America  if  any 
convincing  attempt  had  been  made  to  investigate  and  remove  the 
causes  of  its  present  unprofltability  It  Is  true  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  businessmen  themselves  are  of  little  assistance. 
Their  chief  grievance  relates  to  taxaUojx  and  though  the  present 


system  of  taxation  In  America  has  many  features  that  are  Injurious 
to  business  enterprise.  It  Is  very  unlikely  that  they  have  had  a 
major  effect  on  the  volume  of  new  Investment.  Similarly,  it  is 
difficult  to  take  very  seriously  the  allegation  that  the  "antlbusl- 
ness"  attitude  of  the  administration  has  prevented  much  new 
enterprise,  though  It  is  possible  that  business  is  choking  of  its  own 
bitterness.  There  was  an  impressive  volume  of  "confidence"  In  the 
early  months  of  1937,  even  though  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  then  Just 
been  returned  to  office  with  an  enormous  majority.  And  lastly  (to 
cite  the  third  main  item  In  the  current  commlnatlon  of  the  Nev; 
Deal)  though  there  are  obvious  dangers  In  a  chronic  deficit,  the 
level  of  Interest  rates  in  the  market  would  not  seem  to  Indicate 
that  the  size  of  the  Treasury's  borrowings  has  either  cast  doubts 
on  the  Government's  credit  or  monopolized  the  supply  of  credit. 

To  the  outside  observer,  in  fact,  it  seems  that  the  unprofltability 
of  investment  in  America  today  Is  not  mainly  due  to  any  of  these 
causes  (and  still  less,  of  course,  to  any  politically  in.spired  "strike 
of  capital"),  but  to  a  simple  factor  which,  as  our  New  York  corre- 
spondent pointed  out  last  week,  receives  amazingly  little  attention — 
namely,  the  extreme  costliness  of  new  investment.  In  American 
Industry  generally,  and  more  especially  In  the  construction  Indus- 
tries, the  cost  of  labor  has  been  forced  up  to  a  very  high  level.  This 
has  been  done  In  pursuance  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  doctrine 
of  high  wages  and  is  now  better  known  as  the  purchasing-power 
theory.  It  is  a  wholly  admirable  endeavor  to  raise  the  purcha.slng 
power  of  the  people,  and  though  the  wage  earners  are  only  half  the 
people  they  are  the  economically  dominant  element.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  best  way  of  Increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  workers  Is  always  to  raise  their  rates  of  wages.  Be- 
tween 1929  and  1938  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  American 
workers  (according  to  the  figures  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board)  Increased  by  23  percent.  Reiptlvely  to  the  move- 
ment of  average  wholesale  prices,  the  increase  was  no  less  than  49 
percent.  But  pay  rolls — the  total  amount  of  money  paid  out  In 
wages — fell,  according  to  the  official  index,  by  18 '2  percent  In  the 
same  period.  To  place  two  figures  In  Juxtaposition  is  not  to  prove 
that  the  one  Is  the  cause  of  the  other.  But  It  is  at  least  suggestive 
that,  while  wage  rates  in  Great  Britain  rose  over  the  same  period 
by  less  than  a  third  of  the  American  increase,  British  pay  rolls 
(so  far  as  they  can  be  calculated)  increased  bv  20  percent  Instead 
of  the  American  fall  of  almost  the  same  proportion,  and  this  in  the 
country  which  is  the  more  "mature"  of  the  two. 

These  figures  present,  at  the  very  least,  a  case  for  Investiga- 
tion. They  suggest  the  possibility  that,  as  a  result  of  shorter  hours 
and  correspondingly  Increased  hourly  wage  rates  (and  it  is  the 
hourly  rate  of  wages,  not  the  daily  or  weekly  earnings,  that  de- 
termines lalwr  costs)  the  cost  of  capital  goods  has  been  pushed 
up  so  high  that  the  pay  rolls  of  the  working  class  as  a  whole 
are  not  sufficient  to  support  them.  It  does  not  pay  to  provide 
houses,  machines,  and  other  capital  equipment  for  the  working- 
man  because  he  has  made  them  too  expensive  for  his  own  means. 

In  the  past  6  years  most  of  the  recipes  in  the  economic  cook- 
book have  been  tried  at  least  once.  We  have  had  the  depreciation 
of  the  dollar  and  the  deliberate  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
silver,  the  fostering  cf  monopolies  through  the  N.  R.  A.  and 
their  prosecution  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal  economy 
and  deficit  fl^nancing,  pump  priming,  and  yardstick  building, 
public  works,  and  work  relief.  The  oniy  remedy  that  has  not  been 
tried  is  a  sustained  attempt  to  lower  the  costs  and  encourage  the 
expansion  of  the  capital  goods  industries  whose  coma  is,  by 
common  consent,  the  root  cause  of  the  laggardllness  of  recovery. 
It    might    be   worth    trying. 


An  Ache  in  the  Nation's  Sweet  Tooth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.   JAMES   F.   OCONNOR.   OP   MONTANA 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Representative  J.ames  F.  O'Connor,  of  Montana, 
which  was  published  in  the  Sugar  Journal  for  June  1939: 
[From  The  Sugar  Journal  for  June   1939) 

AN    ACHE    IN    THE     NATION'S    SWEET    TOOTH 

(By  Congressman  James  F.  O'Connor,  of  Montana) 

Congre.'>smen  from  sugar-producing  States  are  surveying  a  broad 
horizon  these  days,  what  with  one  eye  focused  on  an  amendment 
to  the  present  Sugar  Act  during  the  current  session  and  the  other 
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eye  on  the  new  Sugar  Act  to  be  drafted  at  the  session  which  opens 
In  Janxiary  next  year. 

At  this  writing,  signatures  of  approximately  35  Members  of  the 
House  have  been  placed  on  the  discharge  petition  which  I  Intro- 
duced May  19  to  take  the  Elender  sugar-acreage  bill  (S.  69)  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  bring  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  consideration  and  a  vote.  In  order  to  be  entirely 
effective,  the  petition  must  contain  218  signatures. 

Although  we  are  exerting  otir  full  powers  to  bring  the  Ellender 
bill  to  an  approving  vote  on  the  floor,  at  the  same  time  we  are 
devoting  many  hours  of  thought  and  research  to  the  new  Sugar  Act 
which  will  be  drafted  In  the  light  of  tlie  defects  In  the  present  bill. 

At  the  very  outset  of  our  consideration  of  the  draft  of  the  new 
bill,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  today  United  States  sugar 
producers  are  contributing  less  than  30  percent  toward  the  amount 
necessary  for  domestic  consumption.  This  contribution  In  view  of 
cur  stringent  acreage  restrictions  is  an  obvious  shortcoming  which 
must  be  entirely  erased  through  the  new  law. 

Platforms  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  of 
many  years  past  have  carried  the  perfectly  soimd  plank  that  the 
American  market  should  and  must  be  reserved  for  the  American 
producer.  The  matter  of  framing  a  new  sugar  law  is  not  a  matter 
of  partisan  concern,  but  a  simple  expedient  to  meet  the  needs  and 
protection  of  American  farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  beet 
or  cane  sugar. 

As  a  sidelight  in  connection  with  the  ramlflcatlons  of  the 
present  Sugar  Act,  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  situation  facing 
our  farmers  on  the  Sun  River  reclamation  project  In  Montana. 
The  Farm  Security  Administration  requires  each  unit  to  plant  at 
least  12  acres  of  sugar  laeets  annually,  but  limitations  on  acreage 
prevent  compliance  with  requirement.  In  1938,  35  Farm  Security 
Administration  units  on  the  project  produced  an  average  of  lOVi 
acres  of  beets;  in  1939,  the  35  units  were  reduced  to  an  average  pro- 
duction of  9' 2  acres.  Ptirchasers  of  75  additional  units  making 
requests  were  unable  to  secure  acreage  to  grow  beets  and  comply 
with  the  requirements. 

Farm  operators  In  Teton,  Cascade,  and  Pondera  Counties  In 
Montana  signed  up  to  plant  a  total  of  10,237  acres  of  beet  in 
1939.  but  the  total  acreage  alloted  for  their  immediate  area  was 
reduced  from  4.600  to  3.500  acres.  Increase  in  the  acreage  re- 
quested would  have  resulted  In  the  construction  of  a  sugar  factory 
in  the  Teton -Cascade-Pondera  area  with  an  Investment  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  It  has  been  estimated  that  15.000  addi- 
tional acres  in  sugar  beets  would  give  the  farmers  of  this  area 
an   added   income  of   from   $750,000   to   $1,000,000   annually. 

There  Is  little  doubt  but  that  the  production  of  beet  or  cane 
sugar  is  one  of  the  best  cash  crops  we  have  today.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  any  curtailment  of  the  sugar  crop  will  result  in  a 
decrease  in  the  agricultural  income  and  work  a  dire  hardship 
upon  farmers  of  our  Nation. 

Our  major  premise  In  drafting  the  new  Sugar  Act  should  be 
that  we  will  guarantee  the  American  market  to  the  American 
farmer.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  American  producers  of  beet 
or  cane  sugar  should  be  prevented  In  any  way  from  producing 
as  much  sugar  as  possible.  We  can  increase  our  production  200 
percent  and  still  fall  short  of  meeting  the  demand  for  domestic 
consumption. 

Under  the  new  law,  there  should  be  no  acreage  restriction  what- 
soever. We  n^ed  have  little  worry  at  this  time  of  glutting  our 
market  by  sugar  domestically  produced.  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  only  sound  practice  would  be  to  permit  American  farmers  to 
produce  as  much  sugar  as  possible  as  their  contribution  to  the 
domestic-consumption  figure. 

It  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
estimate  the  total  domestic  production  of  any  year  after  the 
acreage  has  been  seeded.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  estimate  the 
amotint  of  sugar  which  must  be  Imported  to  meet  domestic  con- 
sumption. In  no  event  should  foreign-produced  sugar  be  placed 
on  our  market  in  competition  with  sugar  produced  In  this 
country. 

The  American  farmer  must  have  more  protection  than  the  right 
to  contribute  as  much  sugar  as  possible  toward  domestic  consump- 
tion. He  must  be  protected  by  a  high  tariff  on  imports  to  freeze 
out  the  possibility  of  forcing  him  to  compete  with  foreign  Interests 
which  offer  suijar  produced  by  low-priced  labor.  In  addition  to 
the  high  tariff  imports  must  be  restricted  so  as  to  safeguard 
against  the  glutting  of  our  market  by  foreign-produced  sugar. 
All  In  all.  the  bill  must  be  drafted  so  as  to  provide  a  cloak  of 
protection  for  the  American  farmer. 

As  long  as  domestic  production  does  not  exceed  domestic  con- 
sumption, there  is  no  apparent  need  for  quotas  or  acreage  re- 
strictions. The  curtailmeht  practice  may  become  necessary  when 
we  reach  the  point  where  we  produce  as  much  sugar  as  we  con- 
sume, but  never  until  that  time. 

We  Khfti'  not  go  into  the  subject  of  sugar  prices  In  this  article. 
However,  a  fair  price  for  sugar  will  Insure  a  margin  of  profit  to 
the  producer  and  the  processor,  and  at  the  same  time  work  no 
hardship  on  the  consumer. 

It  is  my  thought  in  the  consideration  of  the  new  sugar  law, 
that  if  we  must  have  people  on  relief  through  restriction  of  sugar 
acreage,  it  is  much  better  to  have  those  p)eople  on  relief  In  Cuba 
rather  than  the  United  States. 

I  fully  recognize  the  value  of  the  sugar  imports  as  an  important 
link  in  our  good-neigblK>r  chain. 


Guglielmo  Marconi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr, 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20, 1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    THOMAS    D'ALESANDRO,    JR.,    OF 

MARYLAND 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  made  last  ni:iht  over  the  radio  and  a  short  schedule 
of  the  program: 

Tonight  we  are  commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  a  great  scientist.  Guglielmo  Marconi.  A  man  who  was  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  minds  that  has  ever  seen  the  light  of  day; 
who,  tlirough  his  keen  Intellect  and  hard  work,  contributed  to  the 
world  of  today  a  new  way  of  circumnavigating  the  world.  To  him 
we  are  Indebted  for  discoveries  which  have  saved  many  lives  and 
brought  happiness  and  entertainment  Into  the  home. 

Marconi's  life  was  marked  by  four  great  climaxes:  First,  the 
fiash  of  the  wireless  spark  across  the  garden  of  his  home;  second, 
the  first  trans-Atlantic  signal;  third,  the  SOS  and  the  heroic  role 
it  played  In  the  disaster  of  the  Titanic;  fourth,  the  development 
of  the  short  waves,  the  vacuum  tube,  and  the  radiophone  during 
the  World  War. 

The  two  personalities  of  Marconi  the  man  and  Marconi  the  In- 
ventor, though  vastly  different,  were  linked  Into  one  by  the  out- 
standing characteristic  of  simplicity.  Simplicity  was  the  keynote 
of  his  everyday  life  and  of  his  scientific  triumphs;  It  wae  the 
secret  of  his  wizardry.  The  simplicity  of  the  mind  protected  him 
from  complex  technical  Ideas  which  would  have  disturbed  him  by 
the  contamination  of  clear  thinking.  Marconi's  simplicity  ol 
thought  enabled  him  to  accomplLsh  what  skilled  mathematicians 
and  theorists  had  failed  to  do,  because  they  became  entangled  in 
deep  technical  approaches. 

As  a  child  he  became  Intensely  Interested  in  electricity.  He 
read  and  reread  everything  he  could  find  on  the  subject.  It  was 
while  on  a  vacation  in  the  Alps  that  wireless  was  born  In  his  mind. 
He  had  read  in  an  electrical  Journal  how  Hertz  had  radiated  electro- 
magnetic waves  with  an  electric  oscillator  and  how  sparks  appeared 
on  a  metal  loop  across  the  rooni.  He  asked  himself  why  these 
Hertzian  waves  could  not  be  developed  to  leap  across  larger  spaces. 
Years  later,  in  a  lecture,  he  explained:  "It  seemed  to  me  that  if  the 
radiation  could  be  Increased,  developed,  and  controlled,  it  would 
be  possible  to  signal  across  space  for  considerable  distances.  This 
first  Idea  was  so  real  to  me  that  I  did  not  realize  that  to  others 
it  might  appear  fantajstic." 

Like  all  great  Inventors,  Marconi  had  to  suffer  much  from  the 
envy  of  other  scientists.  Inventors,  and  engineers  who  had  tried 
their  best  to  minimize  his  accomplishments.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  he  went  on  doing  what  others  thought  Impossible  and 
left  the  world  better  for  his  efforts.  He  set  upon  the  task  to 
prove  to  the  world  the  practicability  of  his  Ideas  and  discovery. 
It  was  not  imtll  years  after  he  had  successfully  completed  his 
experimentation  that  his  labors  and  efforts  reached  the  stage  of 
commerclabllity.  So  successful  were  these  labors  that  today  every 
nation  of  the  world  Joins  in  honoring  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  made  the  world  wireless  conscious. 

Though  his  labors  filled  the  regular  commercial  needs,  he  con- 
tinued an  active  role  In  the  development  of  the  service.  During 
the  World  War  he  directed  a  large  staff  of  Italian  experts  In  adapt- 
ing wireless  to  warfare.  Returning  once  again  to  his  boyhood  ex- 
periments that  he  had  abandoned  in  the  perfection  of  the  wireless, 
he  developed  the  short-wave  transmission  as  a  secret  means  ol 
communication.  By  means  of  parabolic  mirrors,  to  converge  waves 
Into  beams,  he  worked  out  a  system  of  narrowcastlng.  in  order  to 
save  power  and  to  prevent  the  message  from  being  diffused  to  the 
enemy  camp.  He  evolved  new  direction  finders  to  spot  the  enemy 
Fending  stations  and  to  enable  Italian  ships  to  get  radio  bearinps 
from  shore  stations.  Out  of  the  war  and  accompanying  research 
by  thousands  of  other  scientists  and  inventors,  radio  grew  tre- 
mendously In  power  and  scope,  with  great  forward  strides  In  wire- 
less telephony,  the  vacuum  tube,  and  short  waves. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  In  experiments  In  short  waves 
and  tiny  micro- waves  which  he  regarded  aa  holding  the  secrets 
of  radio  in  the  future  and  television. 

Marconi's  understanding  of  science,  plus  the  ability  of  making 
practical  application  of  his  knowledge,  resulted  In  the  invention 
and  perfection  of  the  radio.  Today  broadcasting  bespeaks  his 
genius  and  television  illustrates  It. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Lido  Civic  Club  for  Its  excellent  work 
In   Inaugtirating   commemorative   services  on   the    anniversary    of 
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the  death  of  GugllPlmo  Marconi,  and  I  feel  that  they  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  arranging  such  a  splendid  program  In  his  honor. 
I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  them  for  granting 
me  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  radio  audience  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion. 

ICAKCOKI    A>n*TVrRSART    PROCRAM,    JTTLT    19,     1939 

I  AvNorNCER.  The  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  .second  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Gui^llelmo  Marconi,  presents 
a  memorial  tribute  to  the  Inventor  of  wireless  telegraphy  In  this 
profrram  arranged  vinder  the  au.splces  of  the  Lido  Civic  Club  of 
Washington.  During  this  memorial  to  the  father  of  radio  you  will 
hear  the  mixed  chorus  of  the  Washington  Schola  Cantorum.  under 
the  direction  of  Maestro  Arturo  Papalardo.  You  will  also  hear  a 
brief  address  by  the  Honorable  Thomas  D'Alesandro.  United  States 
Congressman  from  Maryland — and  later  In  the  program  a  recording 
of  Marconi's  voice  as  he  spoke  to  radio  listeners  In  this  country 
shortly  before  his  death. 

The  program  opens  with  the  women's  chorus  of  the  Washington 
Schola  Cantorum  singing  Verdi's  Ave  Maria. 

(Women's  chorus  sings  Ave  Maria.) 

Announcer.  We  now  present  the  Honorable  Thomas  D'Alesandro. 

(D'Alesandro  speaks.) 

Announcer.  The  entire  mixed  ensemble  of  the  Schola  CantonHn 
slnps  Tschalkowsky's  How  Blest  Are  They. 

(Mixed  ensemble  in  How  Blest  Are  They.) 

Announcer.  Now,  by  means  of  a  recording,  we  bring  you  part  of 
a  special  memorial  broadcast  which  was  presented  over  the  NBC 
networks  on  July  20,  1937.  the  night  following  Marconi's  death.  .U 
Is  fitting  that  tonight.  2  years  later,  the  program  should  include 
this  portion  of  that  memorial  program  to  Marconi  as  narrated  by 
the  famous  Italian  woman  announcer.  Liza  Se/glo. 

(Transcription.) 

(Men's  section  (unannounced)  sings  There  Is  No  Death.) 

Announcer.  This  memorial  Is  concluded  by  the  Washington 
Schola  Cantorum  in  the  singing  of  Beethoven  s  Hallejulah  Chorus. 

(Cantorum  sings  HalJeJu'.ah  Chorus  ) 

Announcer.  You  have  heard  a  program  in  commemoration  of  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Miirconl,  the  great  Italian  In- 
ventor, and  father  of  radio.  The  program  was  arranged  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lido  Civic  Club  of  Washington.  You  have  heard 
Congressman  Thomas  D'Alesandro.  of  Maryland,  and  music  by  the 
Washington  Schola  Cantorum.  under  the  direction  of  Maestro 
Arturo  Papalardo. 

This  Is  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 


The  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


•  HON.  JOSEPH  A.  McARDLE 

OF  PENNSYLV.\NIA 

,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Thursday,  July  20,  1939 

Mr.  McARDLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  chief  rea- 
sons why  I  oppose  Senate  bill  1871.  the  so-called  Hatch  bill. 
and  why  I  shall  vote  against  it  or  any  similar  substitute. 

First.  I  do  not  bebeve  in  punishing  a  man  because  through 
no  fault  of  his  own  he  is  forced  to  accept  employment  on  the 
W.  P.  A.  or  because  he  is  competent  enough  to  hold  a  job  in 
some  Federal  agency. 

Second.  I  believe  the  bill  unconstitutional. 

Third.  I  believe  measures  such  as  this  encourage  that 
limatic  fringe  of  industralists.  bankers,  and  other  selected 
members  of  the  self-styled  upper  classes  who  believe  that  a 
man  should  join  a  country  club  and  pass  an  examination  on 
his  education,  ancestors,  and  pocketbook  before  he  can  vote. 

Regardless  of  those  Tory  stalwarts  of  the  cocktail  lounges 
who  nish  for  an  antiseptic  at  sight  of  a  poor  man.  I  main- 
tain that  the  poor  man  is  and  always  has  been,  since  long 
before  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  backbone  of  this 
ccimtry. 

That  the  poor  man  is  deprived  of  his  income  by  the  ailing 
corporation  for  which  he  works  is  no  fault  of  his.  That  our 
capitalistic  system  is  limping  along  on  two  cylinders  is  no 
fault  of  his.  That  he  is  forced  to  take  recourse  in  W.  P.  A. 
employment  or  on  relief  to  eat  is  no  fault  of  his. 

Why.  then,  should  we  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  partici- 
pate in  election  campaigns,  to  express  his  opinions,  and  to 
work  for  the  side  he  thinks  best  fitted  to  preserve  democracy 
In  tills  country? 


No  man  in  this  House  genuinely  believes  any  political  boss 
can  wring  contributions  from  the  needy. 

Any  person  Vvith  one  iota  of  practical  knowledge  of  politics 
knows  that  you  cannot  exact  financial  tribute  from  the  poor 
and  live. 

Some  will  try  but  none  will  succeed.  Any  politician  who 
attempts  to  extract  campaign  contributions  from  reliefers  or 
W.  P.  A.ers  will  be  voted  out  of  oflBce  and  ruined  for  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

So  I  return  to  my  first  objection,  that  this  bill  penalizes  a 
man  for  being  unfortunate  enough  to  need  the  W.  P.  A.  or 
hold  a  job  with  the  Government. 

I  question  if  that  is  constitutional. 

Surely  the  newspapers  of  this  country  which  are  howling 
for  these  restrictions  on  the  poor  man  would  howl  far 
louder  if  we  approved  the  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
later  today  to  prevent  them  from  voicing  their  views  on 
politics. 

Surely  the  heavens  would  be  rent  by  their  screams  of 
anguish  if  we  forbade  the  acceptance  of  political  advertiS3- 
ments  which  so  often  have  been  used  by  the  illustrious  and 
well-heeled  Republican  Party  virtually  to  purchase  editorial 
support. 

Why  not  disfranchise  E.  T.  Weir  because  that  antilabor 
reactionary  gentleman  receives  business  from  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Why  should  Tom  Girdler  and  Joe  Pew  be  allowed  to  snort 
their  disgust  at  our  efforts  to  legislate  in  favor  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  when  they  receive  money  from  Govern- 
ment business? 

Why  not  deprive  them,  too.  of  the  right  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  political  parties  or  speeches  and  statements  for  can- 
didates? 

The  bill  would  be  unconstitutional  if  applied  to  them; 
surely  it  is  unconstitutional  now. 

You  are  flirting  with  infringement  of  free  speech  and  free 
assembly. 

You  come  dangerously  close  to  denying  the  franchise  to  a 
huge  mass  of  our  American  people. 

You  call  this  protection  of  the  man  on  W.  P.  A.,  on  relief, 
on  public  pay  rolls?  Bosh.  You  are  saying  to  democracy: 
"Come  closer,  dear,  so  I  can  kill  you." 

I  do  not  seek  to  justify  coercion  of  the  American  voter.  I 
do  not  believe  he  can  be  coerced.  The  ballot  is  secret  and 
the  voter  is  courageous. 

His  voting  power  is  greater  than  any  act  you  can  pass  here. 
He  cannot  be  coerced  long  by  any  political  machine  or  any 
politician. 

He  can  be  and  has  been  coerced  by  private  employers  who 
answer  only  to  their  boards  of  directors. 

For  many  years,  the  steel  companies  and  factory  workers 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  of  many  other  States,  practiced 
the  pentle  art  of  controlling  the  ballot  by  fear  of  starvation. 

The  practice  is  not  new,  the  method  is  not  new,  the  danger 
is  not  new. 

I  remember  the  days,  and  they  are  not  far  in  the  past, 
when  a  Pennsylvania  steel  worker  was  afraid  to  vote  in  a 
Democratic  primary;  when  a  railroader  trembled  at  voting 
a  liberal  ticket;  when  attendance  at  a  Democratic  political 
rally  was  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal  of  a  factory  hand. 

Even  today  the  practice  continues  in  lesser  degree,  just  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  have  been  occasions  of  political 
coercion  of  relief  workers  which  are  shameful  to  relate,  and 
which  can  never  be  excused. 

I  have  no  more  sympathy  for  coercion  of  the  reliefer  than 
I  have  for  coercion  of  the  shopgirl. 

Yet  no  newspaper  propaganda,  no  hypocritical  mouthings 
of  Republicans  whose  predecessors  and  sponsors  invented  and 
developed  the  art  of  coercing  employee  voters,  no  pressure 
from  so-called  reformers,  no  seductive  whisperings  from  con- 
servatives who  look  for  political  gain  in  the  pacsage  of  this 
bill  have  yet  served  to  allay  my  fear  that  its  passage  might 
create  a  greater  evil  than  the  one  it  purports  to  destroy. 

I  fear  passage  of  the  Hatch  bill  might  result  in  a  danger- 
ous restriction  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
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We  all  are  aware  of  the  many  vicious  proposals  which  have 
been  put  forth  in  the  past  few  years  suggesting  that  persons 
on  relief  be  deprived  of  their  votes  and  that  property  qualifi- 
cations be  reestablished  as  a  prerequisite  to  registration. 

One  of  the  most  important  industrial  supporters  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  A.  W.  Robertson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co..  recently  suggested  such  disfranchisement  for 
persons  on  relief. 

His  suggestion  was  merely  indicative  of  a  trend.  His  sug- 
gestion was  merely  indicative  of  the  inability  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  conservative  element  of  our  population  today 
to  understand  or  sympathize  with  the  workings  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  society. 

That  inability  should  be  a  greater  cause  for  our  concrrn 
than  the  spotty  instances  of  abuse  by  reli,'.'f  or  political 
ofiQcials  which  are  bound  to  crop  up  in  any  such  vast  pro- 
gram as  that  forced  upon  this  GoveiTiment  in  recent  years. 

And  it  is  the  encouragement  of  unenlightened  social 
theories  such  as  Mr.  Robertson's,  and  the  damaging  results 
of  those  theories,  which  I  fear  in  the  enactment  of  any  bill 
such  as  the  Hatch  bill. 

Any  democracy  is  founded  upon  a  healthy  interest  in  its 
government's  business  on  the  part  of  all  its  citizens,  rich  and 
poor,  old  and  young. 

The  success  of  that  democracy  can  be  measured  in  direct 
proportion  as  its  citizens  in  every  stratum  of  life  are  interested 
in  its  government. 

Therefore  we  cannot  wisely  or  justly  bar  any  person  from 
voluntary  participation  and  interest  in  politics.  To  do  so 
would  be  just  as  bad  as  to  pass  a  law  requiring  every  relief 
recipient  to  vote  for  the  administration  in  power  or  to  dis- 
franchise every  relief  recipient. 

Not  only  must  we  not  discourage  participation  in  politics  by 
anyone,  we  must  encourage  that  participation. 

Wlien  a  bill  has  been  worked  out  which  will  preserve  and 
encourage  all  persons,  on  or  off  the  public  pay  roll,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties  as  citizens,  as  well  as  protecting  them 
from  coercion.  I  shall  be  glad  to  vote  for  that  bill. 

But  I  carmot  vote  for  any  bill  designed  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans from  coercion  when  there  is  a  shadow  of  a  chance  that 
the  bill  may  be  turned  against  their  right  and  duty  to  par- 
ticipate in  politics. 

This  country  need  never  fear  the  citizen  in  politics;  it  is 
the  citizen  who  with  a  "holier  than  thou"  attitude  divorces 
himself  from  politics  and  from  his  duties  of  citizenship  that 
is  to  be  feared. 
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Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  subject  New  Problems  of  Government,  delivered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  before  the  Insti- 
tute of  Public  AfTairs  of  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Char- 
lottosville.  Va..  Friday.  July  14,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd,  as  follows: 

I  consider  it  a  real  honor  to  be  one  of  the  closing  speakers  at 
thl.s  ^eat  Institute  of  Public  Affairs.  As  usual,  you  have  come 
to  the  close  of  a  most  stimulating  and  successful  program,  and 
Professor  Dlllard  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  tremendous  Interest 
of  the  discussions  which  he  has  directed.  ! 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  an  honor,  to  speak  from  the  same    , 
platform  with  Congressman  T.  V.  Smith.     He  and  I  conducted  13    | 


weeks  of  radio  debate,  and  throughout  It  all,  beeidea  being  a  hard 
man  to  answer,  he  was  always  the  most  pleasant  companion  and 
the  fairest  of  adversaries. 

I  have  been  ask<.-d  to  present  the  Republican  point  of  view  on 
the  political  outlook  for  the  United  States.  Tbls  sounds  like  a 
title  on  which  Dr.  Gallup  might  speak  more  authoritatively.  The 
only  possible  Republican  point  of  view  on  the  p>olltical  outlook  Is 
that  a  Republican  President  will  be  overwhelmingly  elected  In 
1940. 

I  have  chosen  rather  the  general  subject  of  your  present  session, 
namely.  "New  Problems  of  Government."  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  may  have  to  hear  International  problems  discussed  at  length  In 
the  Senate  through  the  hot  summer  months.  I  am  going  to  confine 
my  discussion  this  evening  to  the  Internal  problems  of  the  United 
States  and  give  some  idea  of  what  I  think  the  Republican  point  of 
view  should  be  in  dealing  with  those  problems. 

EXPANSION    or    GOVERNMENT 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  problems  we  face  today  are 
new  problems.  Whether  they  can  oe  solved  by  the  application 
of  old  principles  is  the  main  question  before  the  people  today. 
Certainly  the  picture  of  government  has  completely  changed  in 
the  last  10  years.  The  problems  of  those  days  have  faded  into 
Insignlflcance,  and  the  problems  of  today  were  never  even  con- 
ceived during  the  prosperous  twenties.  Our  problems  of  today 
arise  out  of  the  tremendously  Increased  activity  of  government  in 
every  field,  some  of  it  forced  by  economic  conditions,  some  by  a 
determined  and  definite  policy  of  expansion.  Tlie  total  cost  of 
government  today  has  reached  $18,000,000,000,  or  almost  30  percent 
of  the  national  Income,  more  than  twice  the  percentage  It  was 
10  years  ago,  and  three  times  the  percentage  existing  before  the 
World  War.  Our  total  tax  bill  for  local.  State,  arid  National  Gov- 
ernment is  $14,000,000,000  a  year,  and  yet  falls  four  billion  short 
of  meeting  our  expenses.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the  national 
Income  is  used  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  average  workman  probably 
pays  over  one-sixth  of  his  income  in  taxes,  direct  or  indirect. 
Three  million  people  work  for  government,  5.000.000  more  families 
are  dependent  on  it  for  support;  in  all.  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
population. 

CONSnTUnONAL  LANDMARKS  CONE 

Some  extension  ha.s  taken  place  in  local  government  activity, 
principally  in  the  additional  relief  load  forced  by  the  depression, 
but  the  great  expansion  of  course  has  taken  place  In  Federal 
action.  Old  landmarks  have  been  wiped  away.  The  conception  of 
interstate  commerce  has  been  extended  until  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
commerce  or  what  productive  activity  on  the  farm  or  In  the  fac- 
tory Is  free  from  Federal  control.  The  spending  power  has  been 
found  to  be  without  limitation.  The  entrance  of  Government  Into 
business  apparently  cannot  be  successfully  challenged  In  the 
courts.  In  short,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  all  constitutional  restraints  have  been  removed,  and 
the  National  Government  sits  at  every  fireside. 

FISCAI,    RESTRAINT    REMOVED 

The  extension  of  Government  activity  has  not  only  been  freed 
from  constitutional  restraint,  but  has  also  been  relieved  of  all 
financial  check.  When  most  activities  were  assumed  by  local  gov- 
ernments, they  knew  the  necessity  of  balancing  their  budgets,  and 
spending  only  the  money  which  their  people  were  willing  to  pay 
In  taxes.  The  New  Deal  administration  has  been  guided  by  the 
principle  that  It  Is  wholly  unnecessary  to  balance  any  budget,  and 
that  virtue  attaches  to  the  free  spending  of  more  money  than  can 
be  raised  by  taxes.  This  curious  fallacy  removes  all  restraint  and 
makes  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  resist  those  expenditures  in  the 
nature  of  subsidy  or  gratuity  demanded  by  various  groups  of 
organized  voters. 

The  danger  and  indeed  the  Immorality  of  this  new  fiscal  policy 
Is  apparent.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  old-age  pensions, 
and  the  proper  amount  to  be  paid.  This  week  the  Senate  raised 
the  basic  amount  of  the  noncontributory  system  from  $30  to  $40 
a  month,  and  added  $600,000,000  to  be  paid  out  under  the  con- 
tributory system  Under  the  new  dispensation,  the  people  have 
been  taught  to  consider  only  the  question  whether  a  man  would 
like  to  have  $30  a  month  to  live  on,  or  $40  The  people  and  the 
Congress  pass  on  that  question  In  complete  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  taxes  must  be  raised  to  pay  the  pensions.  They  have  come  to 
feel  that  they  are  getting  something  for  nothing,  and  under  this 
belief  they  are  naturally  Inclined  to  approve  an  unlimited  liberality. 
Under  the  o'd  simple  arithmetic  of  our  forefathers,  they  had  to 
consider  where  the  money  was  coming  from  to  pay  the  pensions. 
A  majority  of  the  people  might  approve  $40-penslons,  but  if  a 
majority  of  the  people  refused  to  pay  taxes  In  a  greater  Bum  than 
was  required  to  pay  $30  a  month,  there  was  no  way  In  which  the 
pensions  could  be  Increased.  The  rapid  Increase  In  Government 
activity  is  perhaps  more  due  to  this  Immoral  policy  of  spending 
what  we  haven't  got  than  It  Is  to  any  constitutional  change. 

HtTMANrrARIAN    AL'TIVITIES 

The  new  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  may  be  divided 
into  several  groups.  Justified  on  entirely  different  theories  of  poli- 
tics and  economics.  For  many  years  in  this  country  we  went  on 
the  theory  that  any  man  who  wanted  a  Job  could  get  it.  and  If  he 
worked  hard  he  could  .support  himself  without  Govtrnment  assist- 
ance. We  thought  we  had  created  an  economic  system  under  which 
a  reasonable  prosperity  might  be  universal.  Perhaps  we  were  mis- 
taken at  the  time.  In  any  event,  the  depression  which  began  m 
1929   brought  liome   to   everyone   the   fact  that   America   was  no 
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iitorla;  that  many  people  coxild  not  secure  work:  that  many  hard 
workers  were  unable  to  provide  for  their  old  age;  that  many  were 
unable  to  secure  decent  homes.  In  short,  we  found  that  many 
families  received  such  inadequate  Incomes  that  they  could  not  de- 
cently support  a  family  and  give  their  children  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity which  every  American  child  should  have.  Of  course,  this 
condition  has  been  made  much  worse  by  the  depression,  and  the 
failure  to  cure  the  unemployment  problem  But  even  If  that  prob- 
lem is  cured.  It  is  likely  that  a  large  number  of  people  will  have  to 
work  at  jobs  the  product  of  which  Is  not  worth  enough  money  to 
give  them  adequate  support  no  matter  how  hard  they  may  work. 

S3  we  have  adopted  the  principle  that  these  urvfortunate  people 
must  be  as,^lsted  by  Government,  and  since  the  resources  of  local 
governments  are  limited,  that  financial  help,  at  least,  must  be  s\ip- 
plied  by  the  Federal  Government.  Thus  we  recognize  the  absolute 
necessity  of  relief  to  prevent  starvation.  We  recognize  the  necessity 
for  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  and  unemployment  insurance.  We 
recognize  the  necessity  of  providing  housing,  subsidized  d.rectly  or 
through  loans  at  low  rates  of  Interest,  to  eliminate  the  slums  and 
provide  decent  living  quarters.  We  have  recognized  the  necessity 
for  increased  medical  service  in  some  fields,  and  Congress  next  year 
will  probably  enact  some  kind  of  health  measure  to  Increase  that 
assi.stance  The  Wagner  bill  presents  a  very  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive plan,  looking  strongly  in  the  direction  of  socialized  medi- 
cine, but  I  believe  that  with  the  a.-^sistanoe  of  the  doctors  a  much 
simpler  and  sounder  plan  can  be  adopted. 

Measures  of  the  kind  I  have  described  are  humanitarian  In 
character,  and  meet  with  the  full  approval  of  both  parties.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  relief  and  old-age  pensions  and  the  other 
assistance  I  have  described  must  be  continued.  The  methods 
pursued,  however,  under  the  present  administration  seem  ex- 
traordinarily  wasteful   and   In   many   cases   unsound. 

PLANNED    ECONOMY 

The  New  Deal,  however,  was  not  long  satisfied  with  activity  of 
this  kind.  Its  first  campaign  for  office  was  conducted  on  a  pro- 
gram of  orthodox  fiscal  policy  and  sound  money,  but  from  the 
moment  that  the  President  was  Inaugurated  he  joined  the  advo- 
cates of  planned  economy,  and  endorsed  the  theory  that  the  Gov- 
erimient  could  produce  pro6j)erlty  by  regiilatlng  everything  and 
everybody. 

In  the  first  phase  we  saw  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A.,  devices 
Intended  to  be  worked  out  by  the  industrial  leaders  themselves. 
We  saw  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  inspired  by  the  fallacy  that 
prosperity  can  result  from  currency  panaceas.  In  this  phase  the 
New  Deal  received  the  cooperation  of  businessmen,  and  even  the 
bizarre  monetary  policies  were  condoned  because  of  the  serious 
emergency. 

It  became  apparent  that  these  measures  were  falling  in  their 
purpose.  Unemployment  continued;  business  activity  remained  at 
a  low  point.  The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  ended  the  N.  R.  A. 
and  the  A.  A.  A. 

And  then  we  saw  a  third  phase,  a  program  which  contemplated  a 
complete  planned  economy,  regulation  of  all  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  manufacture,  Inspired,  furthermore,  by  an  apparent  hostility  to 
the  American  business  system,  by  the  belief  that  all  businessmen 
were  potential  criminals  and  that  the  making  of  a  profit  was  a  cause 
for  disgrace  This  profTam  has  been  pushed  steadily  forward  and 
has  .scarcely  met  oppasition  until  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Even  now  new  controls  are  being  proposed.  We  see  a  complete 
control  of  money  and  banking.  The  new  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  almost  arbitrary  power  over 
every  farm  activity.  Wages  are  fixed  by  law.  Prices  are  fixed  by  law. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  designed  to  prevent  fraud 
on  investors,  yearns  to  control  all  capital  markets.  Tlie  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  exorcises  a  close  control  over  all  labor.  The 
United  States  Housing  Administration  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  dominate  the  field  of  housing. 

Many  of  these  regulations  are  Justified;  others  are  not;  but 
whether  Justified  or  not.  all  of  the  laws  seem  to  be  administered  on 
the  general  theory  that  the  Goverment  shall  direct  economic  activ- 
ity. Underlying  them  all  Is  the  fixed  belief  of  the  administration 
that  It  can  run  the  affairs  of  this  Nation,  and  particularly  the  busi- 
nessmen and  the  farmers  of  this  Nation,  better  than  they  can  run 
their  own  affairs.  The  Government  tells  every  farmer  and  business- 
man when  he  shall  expand  his  business  with  new  machinery  and 
when  he  shall  cut  down  production.  It  believes  in  the  upside-down 
economic  theory  that  it  can  produce  prosperity  by  Increasing  pur- 
chasing power  arbitrarily  while  discouraging  increased  production. 
Through  a  regulation  of  wages  and  prices  the  Government  expects 
to  restore  economic  prosperity,  although  no  price  control  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  ever  been  continuously  successful. 

Of  course,  this  activity  results  In  a  tremendous  lncrea.se  In 
expense,  and  linked  with  it  is  a  third  t>-pe  of  Government  action 
consisting  In  direct  Government  operation  of  business  In  competi- 
tion with  existing  business.  We  see  this  In  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  financing  of  municipal  utility 
plants.  There  are  numeroxis  other  competitive  projects  found  und'T 
the  W.  P.  A.  and  \-arlous  Government-regulated  corporations. 
Most  of  them  Involve  less  and  expense  to  the  Government,  because 
a  government  Is  far  less  likely  to  make  a  profit  than  an  individual 
In  the  same  field.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  direct  competition  is 
even  more  drscouraglng  to  private  enterprise  than  regulation. 

The  planned-economy  program,  the  third  New  Deal,  proceeded 
quietly  for  a  while,  but  In  1937  its  failure  as  a  prosperity  measure 
became  apparent.    The  effort  through  the  Supreme  Cotirt  bill  and 


the  reorganization  bill  to  secure  more  power  to  carry  It  through 
resulted  In  a  tremendous  popular  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  depres- 
sion of  1937  showed  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  entire  plan. 

SPENDING    AND    LENDING 

With  more  than  11,000.000  unemployed,  with  a  national  Income 
sinking  to  approximately  $60,000,000,000,  twenty  billion  less  than  it 
had  been  10  years  before,  the  Government  turned  to  the  spending 
of  money  as  the  ultimate  cure-all  for  the  depression.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  huge  spending  Incidental  to  the  other  programs  had 
Increased  the  national  debt  by  $20,000,000,000  without  result,  all 
thought  of  balancing  the  Budget  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  pro- 
gram of  contlnuotis  deficits  was  Inaugurated. 

Today  we  seem  to  have  entered  upon  the  final  phase.  Unable 
to  reconcile  Its  followers  or  Its  conscience  to  still  larger  direct 
deficits,  a  Government  lending  program,  financed  through  the  sale 
of  bonds  of  various  agencies,  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  is 
being  rapidly  expanded.  There  are  already  some  43  Government 
-lending  agencies,  with  capital  funds  in  excess  of  almost  $4,000,- 
000.000.  The  bill  Just  presented  to  Congress  by  Senator  Barklet 
proposes  additional  lending  powers  of  $2.700.000  000.  There  Is  a 
tt.eory  that  this  is  Investment  In  self-liquidating  projects.  A 
cttsual  study  of  the  Barkley  bill  shows  that  hardly  any  of  it  Is 
really  self-liquidating.  It  would  be  much  franker  If  the  Govern- 
ment borrowed  the  money  Itself,  and  added  the  money  to  be 
loaned  to  Its  expenditures.  But  this,  of  course,  would  Increase  the 
apparent  deficit,  which  already  alarms  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lending  program  Is  even  more  dangerous 
than  the  spending  program,  for  it  removes  the  spending  entirely 
from  the  control  of  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  House  and 
Senate,  which  even  In  these  generous  days  retain  a  certain  hard- 
boiled  attitude.  If  expenditures  are  part  of  the  regular  Budget, 
they  are  examined  In  detail  by  the  committees.  The  Barkley  bill 
gives  apparently  unlimited  power  to  the  President  to  use  Federal 
money  in  forwarding  any  project,  even  the  Florida  ship  canal  or 
Passamaqucddy;  to  build  vast  Federal  highways  and  speculate 
In  real  estate;  to  loan  money  to  almost  anyone  at  2' 2  percent, 
even  though  the  risk  of  repayment  Is  such  that  any  prudent 
banker  would  demand  at  least  5  percent.  The  Barkley  bill  la 
merely  a  smoke  screen  for  billions  of  uncontrolled  Federal  spend- 
ing. It  Is  hard  to  understand  how  anyone  with  any  respect  for 
the  United  States  Constitution,  or  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
could  have  drafted  such  a  bill. 

The  New  Deal  program  and  its  various  steps  which  I  have  de- 
scribed have  undoubtedly  created  a  vast  nimaber  of  new  problems 
of  government.  EXery  activity  creates  a  new  problem,  and  usually 
an  Interesting  one,  and  I  would  have  to  spend  the  next  week  to 
cover  them  even  In  a  superficial  way.  Some  are  well  adminis- 
tered; some  are  hopelessly  inefficient;  all  are  experimental  and 
subject  to  a  continual  change  of  policy.  Little  public  attention  is 
paid  to  them,  and  few  men  even  in  Congress  have  a  comprehensive 
Idea  of  the  countless  activities  of  government.  A  good  many  more 
problems  have  been  created  than  solved. 

HOW    SHALL    WE   CtmE  tTNEMPLOTMENT? 

But  there  are  two  great  problems  whose  solution.  In  my  opinion. 
Is  essential  if  the  Nation  is  to  survive.  I  wish  to  suggest  what 
those  problems  are  and  how  the  Republicans  propose  to  meet  them. 

The  first  and  most  Important  problem  is  that  of  unemploj'ment. 
The  question  is  how  we  can  encourage  again  in  the  United  States 
the  tremendous  volume  of  private  enterprise  which  existed  In  the 
twenties.  Our  national  income  Is  still  far  below  that  of  1928. 
although  there  are  10.000.000  more  people  today  nmong  whom  it 
must  be  divided.  If  we  could  get  back  to  the  business  activity  of 
those  days,  we  should  have  a  $90,000,000,000  income,  40  percent 
larger  than  we  have  tcday.  Any  such  Increase  would  take  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  unemployment.  Unless  It  can  be  cured 
we  may  have  to  admit  that  the  whole  American  system  of  demo- 
cratic government  is  a  failure.  The  people  may  well  have  reason 
to  turn  to  some  other  system  under  which  men  at  least  can 
secure  work. 

Wliatever  else  has  resulted  from  the  great  Increase  in  Gov- 
ernment activity  I  have  described,  it  has  certainly  had  the  effect 
of  completely  checking  private  enterprise.  This  country  was  built 
up  by  the  constant  establishment  of  new  business  and  the  expan- 
sion of  old  businesses.  In  every  city  and  every  village  throughout 
the  country  men  were  constantly  starting  out  on  their  own  Initia- 
tive to  improve  on  the  enterprises  of  ethers  or  develop  a  new 
product.  They  put  a  few  men  to  work.  If  successful,  they  ex- 
panded to  employ  ten  or  a  hundred  or  thousands.  If  unsuccessful, 
they  parsed  from  the  picture  without  need  of  Government  subsidy. 
New  methods  of  production  were  found  and  small  Industries  ex- 
panded into  large  industries.  Men  were  willing  to  spend  their  time 
and  their  money  in  order  that  they  might  provide  more  completely 
for  themselves  and  their  family  In  their  old  age,  in  order  that  they 
might  rise  above  the  average  standard  of  living  and  enjoy  a  little 
more  luxury  or  a  little  more  power.  In  the  last  6  years  this  process 
has  come  to  an  end.  and  it  has  come  to  an  end  because  cf  Govern- 
ment regxilation  and  the  development  of  a  tax  system  which 
penalizes  hard  work  and  success.  We  must  and  can  resume  tlie 
progress  which  returned  us  to  prosperity  after  every  depression,  but 
it  can  only  be  done  by  a  radical  change  in  Government  policy. 

The  policy  of  fixing  the  prices  of  basic  commodities  has  been 
frequently  attempted  in  history,  and  has  always  failed  In  the  end, 
lisually  resulting  in  lower  prices  for  those  whom  it  attempted  to 


platform  with  Congressman  T.  V.  Smith.     He  and  I  conducted  13 


1929    brought   home   to   everyone   the   fact   that   America   was   no 
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benefit.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  laws  attempting  to  regulate 
prices  and  wages  should  be  repealed,  although  I  believe  in  a 
minimum-wage  law  to  protect  unorganized  employees  against  op- 
pression where  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  cannot  be  made 
effective.  Laws  attempting  to  dictate  the  amount  of  production 
and  the  method  of  operating  agriculture  and  business  should  be 
rep>ealed,  or,  where  resulting  from  some  definite  abuse,  should  be 
confined  to  the  cure  of  that  abuse. 

The  S.  E.  C.  should  confine  Itself  to  the  prevention  of  fraud  In  the 
sale  of  securities  and  the  regulation  of  interstate  utility  rates.  The 
N.  L.  R.  B.  should  confine  Itself  to  seeing  that  the  employees  of  each 
employer  obtain,  tlu-ough  collective  bargaining,  what  they  them- 
selves really  desire. 

The  limitation  of  farm  production  and  the  making  of  unsound 
loans  on  crops  for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  prices  should 
come  to  an  end. 

Government  competition  with  private  Industry  should  be  con- 
fined to  Its  present  limits  and  a^ssurance  given  that  It  will  not  be 
expanded  Into  other  fields. 

The  Government  should  gradually  withdraw  from  the  business 
of  lending  money  and  leave  that  function  to  private  capital  under 
proper  regulation. 

Ihe  whole  tax  system  should  be  reformed  to  put  a  premium  on 
expansion  of  Indu.stry  and  the  risking  of  private  money  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  old  enterprises. 

The  capital-gains  tax  should  be  substantially  modified,  so  that 
such  risks  as  result  In  profit  may  not  be  subjected  to  high  surtaxes. 

Above  all,  the  laws  must  be  administered  with  the  constant  effort 
to  encourage  the  development  of  private  industry.  There  must  be 
a  real  sympathy  with  its  success,  a  real  desire  to  relieve  it  from 
uruiecessary  harassment  and  discouragement.  There  must  be  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  making  of  profits  Is  not  a  crime; 
that  the  average  businessman,  making  a  success  in  his  own  busi- 
ness. Is  an  essential  cog  In  the  national  machine  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged  as  long  as  it  does  not  cost  the  taxpayer  any  money. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  restore  prosperity.  We  have  come 
out  of  every  past  depression  by  the  recovery  of  private  Industry. 
The  American  people  are  the  same  people  they  were  In  the 
twenties.  They  have  the  same  Ingenuity  and  courage  and  deter- 
mination. Human  nature  is  the  same  now  as  It  was  then.  There 
are  Just  as  many  wants  unsatisfied,  or  more.  There  are  Just  as 
many  economic  and  scientific  frontiers  as  there  ever  were.  After 
all.  It  !s  50  years  since  we  had  any  physical  frontiers,  and  most  of 
that  time  we  have  been  a  prosperous  Nation.  It  can  be  done, 
but  it  cannot  be  done  by  Government  regulation  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  and  industry. 

HOW    SHALL    WE    BALANCE    THE    ETTDGET? 

The  other  new  problem  which  must  be  solved  Is  that  of  adjust- 
ing our  expenses  to  our  income.  How  can  we  maintain  the 
humanitarian  measures  I  have  described  within  a  tax  system  that 
does  not  completely  bog  down  the  Industrial  machine?  If  any- 
thing Is  certain,  it  Is  that  a  continuation  of  the  present  policy  of 
reckless  expenditure,  without  regard  to  taxes,  can  only  lead  to 
bankruptcy,  repudiation,  and  a  break-down  of  our  entire  economic 
life.  No  government  has  ever  continued  a  deficit  policy  without 
ultimate  repudiation.  Sooner  or  later  the  time  comes  when  the 
burden  of  debt  Is  so  great  that  the  people  refuse  to  meet  the 
expense  of  the  Interest.  The  temptation  to  pay  In  paper  money 
becomes  politically  irresistible.  Leading  as  it  must  to  inflated 
prices.  It  wipes  out  the  savings  of  the  people,  and  bears  down  most 
heavily  on  the  groups  with  fixed  Income,  to  the  benefit  only  of 
successful  speculators.  If  we  ever  reach  the  point  which  Germany 
reached  after  the  World  War,  It  is  doubtful  If  we  could  ever  re- 
establish a  8y.stem  based  on  thrift  and  saving  and  investment  of 
funds  in  private  enterprise.  The  American  system  as  we  know  it 
would  not  survive. 

People  say  that  the  Budget  cannot  be  balanced,  but  of  course 
It  can  be  if  a  courageous  Government  determines  that  It  will 
be.  Expenses  can  be  reduced;  taxes  can  be  Increased.  Probably 
a  combination  of  both  will  be  neces-sary.  The  people  must  face 
the  fact  that  If  we  are  going  to  give  Government  help  to  the  more 
unfortunate  families,  through  relief,  pensions,  Insurance,  housing, 
and  medical  assistance,  that  help  will  have  to  be  supplied  by 
those  who  do  not  require  it  themselves.  It  cannot  come  from  the 
rich,  because  If  we  confiscate  all  the  Incomes  over  $10,000  a  year, 
we  would  only  get  $7,000,000,000,  and  the  total  tax  bill  today  is 
already  $18,000,000,000.  It  can  only  come  from  the  two-thirds 
who  are  not  underprivileged,  from  the  average  prudent  and  suc- 
cessful workman.  The  only  people  who  can  support  men  and 
women  who  do  not  work  are  those  who  are  working  at  about  the 
same  time.  Obviously  the  humanitarian  measures  must  be  ad- 
ministered as  economically  as  possible.  Pensions  cannot  be  care- 
lessly Increased,  as  the  Congress  has  Just  increased  the  old-age 
pension  from  30  to  40  dollars,  unless  a  majority  of  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  the  taxes  necesoarj*  to  pay  the  Increase.  I  was 
shocked  by  the  fact  that  Wednesday  a  dozen  Senators  voted  a 
pension  which  would  cost  the  people  $5,000,000,000  without  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  any  way  in  which  the  money  could  possibly 
be  raised.  There  must  be  an  utter  repudiation  of  that  point 
cf  view. 

Furthermore,  these  laws  should  be  administered  so  that  the 
recipients  of  Government  assistance  are  not  placed  In  a  better 
position  through  that  assistance  than  the  other  workman  with 
private  jobs,  who  have  saved  their  own  money  and  have  to  pro- 


vide the  taxes.  There  has  been  too  much  tendency  on  the  part 
01  each  department  to  look  only  at  its  own  job,  and  try  to  plesiw 
Its  wards  by  a  liberal  administration  of  its  particular  tax.  The 
man  who  lives  In  Government  housing  should  not  be  better  off 
than  the  man  who  has  built  his  own  home  out  of  his  own 
savings.  The  man  who  gets  an  old-age  pension  .should  not  be 
better  off  than  he  who  has  spent  his  life  in  making  provision 
for  his  own  old  age.  In  short,  measiires  to  assist  the  lower- 
Income  groups  must  be  administered  with  just  as  much  consid- 
eration for  the  middle-Income  groups,  who  have  to  do  the  paying, 
as  for  the  lower-income  groups. 

The  Budget  can  be  balanced.  Economy  can  be  secured  even  In 
relief  without  decrea.sing  its  efficiency.  If  administration  were 
returned  to  the  localities,  with  full  discretion  to  admini-ster  both 
work  relief  and  direct  relief  in  the  manner  best  siuted  to  local 
conditions.  It  would  cost  the  Federal  Government  less,  even  though 
it  supplied  two-thirds  of  the  entire  cost,  and  there  would  be  far 
more  equal  treatment  of  those  on  relief,  more  liberal  treatment  for 
direct-relief  clients  than  today.  Housing  can  tte  cheaper,  and  there 
does  not  need  to  be  the  large  subs'dy  required  by  the  present  pro- 
gri.m  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority. 

It  is  no  easy  ta&k  to  economize.  It  cannot  be  done  effectively 
over  the  opposition  of  the  Executive,  for  many  Federal  policies  have 
to  be  completely  changed  by  affirmative  legislation,  which  the 
Executive  can  block.  For  Instance,  uritil  the  relief  policy  Is  com- 
pletely changed,  we  must  go  on  voting  the  appropriations  required 
by  the  present  W.  P.  A.  system.  Economy  cannot  be  secured  piece- 
meal, for  each  project  has  Its  appeal,  and  often  a  veiy  attractive 
appeal.  Some  leadership  must  develop  a  plan  for  balancing  the 
Budget  within  2  years,  and  hold  Congress  to  it.  It  is  the  proper 
function  of  the  Executive,  but  If  the  Executive  will  not  do  It. 
Congress  will  have  to  create  a  Budget  committee  of  Its  own.  The 
findings  of  such  a  committee  can  only  be  carried  through  with  a 
strong  leadership  for  economy,  backed  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers In  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I  feel  confident  that  expenses 
can  be  reduced  by  several  billions  of  dollars;  that  a  tax  system 
can  produce  the  necessary  Income  In  a  way  that  won't  destroy  the 
very  Income  which  Is  to  provide  the  taxes.  It  can  be  done,  but  It 
cannot  be  done  by  neglecting  the  fundamental  principles  of  horse 
sen.se. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDI.\NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  21  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  18).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY   DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr,  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  Washington,  written  by  David  Lawrence, 
under  the  headline  "Senate  Spikes  United  States  Guns  of 
Trade." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star) 

Senate  Spikes  United  Statts  Guns  of  Trade — Ettkopi:  To  Tu«n  to 

Othek  Sources  for  Steady  Supply 

(By   David  Lawrence) 

Many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  may  be  lost  to  American 
business  by  the  decision  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  do  nothing  at  this  session  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
revision  of  the  neutrality  laws. 

In  many  respects  the  Senate  policy  is  the  worst  blow  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  yet  has  been  administered.  The  effects  of 
the  action  will  be  felt  In  the  switching  of  peacetime  trade  which 
otherwise  might  have  gone  to  the  United  States. 

European  governments  have  been  waiting  to  see  whether  in  the 
event  of  war  they  could  depend  on  the  United  States,  not  fen: 
troops  or  naval  aid  but  for  war  supplies.  The  fact  that  President. 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  wanted  the  laws  revised  has  caused 
the  European  governments  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  present 
session.  Now,  in  self-prctectlon,  they  mu.st  begin  to  make  plans 
for  the  manufacture  of  articles  which  will  be  needed  in  wartime, 
as  they  cannot  any  longer  dep>end  on  the  United  States. 

The  business  affected  Is  not  merely  that  which  might  be  shut  off 
if  the  present  neutrality  law  Is  not  revised  but  other  articles  of 
commerce  which  are  vital  to  European  democracies.  Thus,  trade 
will  naturally  go  to  South  American  countries  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  some  guaranties  will  be  forthcoming  that  in 
the  event  of  war  there  will  be  no  interruption. 
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CANADA   TO  BriLD  FACTORII3 


Perhaps  the  bitrgest  single  change  In  the  ccmmerclal  situation 
will  be  with  re5pect  to  Canada,  where  preparations  probably  will  be 
made  soon  to  build  certain  factories  for  the  assembling  of  the  very 
war  materials  which  the  action  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  not  bar  from  shipment. 

Thus  American  businessmen  will  see  their  opportunities  for  man- 
ufacturing certain  products  pass  to  Canada  and  other  countries. 
This  -so-called  war  trade  Is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
American  participation  in  the  last  war,  so  it  will  be  contended  by 
the  isolationists  that  it  Is  better  to  lose  the  money  than  to  Involve 
American  boys  in  a  foreign  war. 

I  But  the  other  side  of  that  argument  Is  that  not  only  will  trade 
In  wartime  articles  be  lost,  but  also  certain  peacetime  commerce. 
Likewise  the  belief  of  the  allied  governments  abroad  is  that  there 
will  be  no  war  if  they  can  be  fully  prepared  now  and  if  they  can 
make  It  known  to  the  Germans  and  Italians  that  a  steady  stream 
of  .supplies  will  be  available.  Spokesmen  for  England  and  Prance 
li^sist  that  no  troops  will  be  needed  from  this  hemisphere  and  that 
the  airplane  will  decide  the  Issue. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  supplies  will  be  forthcoming, 
It  will  be  necessary  for  Great  Britain  and  Prance  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  countries  other  than  the  United  States.  Argentina,  for 
example.  Is  said  to  be  ready  to  develop  some  light  manufacturing 
industries  which  can  play  a  pf  rt  In  the  making  of  wartime  necessi- 
ties To  be  a."!sured.  however,  that  their  capital  will  not  be  lost 
on  plants  built  for  war  purposes,  businessmen  of  other  countries 
win  demand  a  share  of  the  normal  trade.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  Europeans  will  begin  to  switch  business. 

FAVOR    STEADY     FLOW 

Just  what  effect  this  may  have  on  the  delivery  of  airplane  parts 
or  en  the  settini?  up  of  new  airplane  factories  across  the  Canadian 
border  is  difficult  to  say  at  this  time,  but  that  some  change  in 
the  whole  war-trade  set-up.  Including  peacetime  trpde.  Is  coming 
seems  apparent.  World  trade  Is  a  big  factor  in  economic  recovery, 
^and  natiors  like  the  United  States  which  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  the  necessary  supplies  going  in  wartime  will  hardly 
e.xpect  to  be  favored  nn  against  countries  which  can  assvu'e  a  con- 
stant flow  of  goods  both  In  wartime  and  in  peacetime. 

The  Repiiblican  Party  in  Congress  has  been  most  active  In 
blocking  action  on  the  neutrality  law  revision  at  this  session,  and 
it  cannot  be  contended  in  this  Instance  that  the  Republicans 
have  been  acting  at  the  behest  of  the  business  Interests  of  the 
country.  The  theory  behind  the  Republican  attack  has  been  that 
they  could  convince  the  country  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hull  want 
to  drag  America  into  a  foreign  war.  and  that  to  agree  to  sell  arms 
dunni?  a  war  would  mean  American  participation  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  take  the  view  that 
if  war  comes,  the  Senate's  indifference  may  prove  to  have  been  an 
fncourapement  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  and  that  p&<«age  of  the 
Hull  program  at  this  session  of  Congress  might  have  prevented  a 
European  war. 

The  ;ssue  will  be  taken  to  the  country  by  the  President  as  pre- 
dicted in  these  dispatches  earlier  this  week.  Again  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  been  handed  a  campal^  opportunity  on  a  platter  by  the  Re- 
publican minority  and.  Incidentally,  the  New  Deal  has  been  given 
campaign  material  on  how  the  1  oiationlst  Senators  impaired  good 
will  between  America  and  Prance  and  Britain  and  contributed  to 
the  loss  of  American  commerce  In  peacetime  products. 


Veteran  Relief  Legislation 


'  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

Oy  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEXTATUTS 
Thursday.  July  20.  1939 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  announce 
to  the  House  that  the  President  has  signed  the  two  veterans' 
bills  passed  by  the  House  a  few  days  ago.  H.  R.  2296,  with 
reference  to  correction  of  misconduct  restrictions,  and  H.  R. 
5452.  with  reference  to  additional  care  for  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  membership  of  the  House,  I  insert 
at  this  point  analyses  of  the  two  bills  prepared  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

I  Of  course,  these  measures  do  not  go  as  far  as  I  should  like 
for  them  to  go.  but  this  is  the  best  we  could  do  imder  the 
circumstances.  The  Senate  amended  the  House  bills  in  sev- 
eral respects,  thereby  limiting  tlie  benefits  which  the  House 
bills  provided. 


The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Analysis  Prepartd  bt  the  V^eterans'  Admtnisthation 

rankin  bill,  h.  r.  2296 

(Act  Of  July  19,  1939,  Public.  No.  196.  76th  Cong.) 

Public  Law  No.  196.  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  "An  act  to  restore 
certain  benefits  to  World  War  veterans  sutfL-ring  with  paralysis, 
paresis,  or  blindness,  or  who  are  helpless  or  bedridden,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  was  approved  by  the  President  July  19,  1939. 

This  act,  with  certain  linrltatlons,  restored  to  the  compensation 
rolls  those  World  War  veterans  on  the  rolls  March  19,  1933.  under 
that  part  of  .section  200,  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924,  as  amended, 
which  provides  as  follows: 

"•  •  *  no  person  suffering  from  Fa^^lFsls.  paresis,  or  blind- 
ness shall  be  denied  compensation  by  reason  of  willful  misconduct, 
nor  shall  any  person  who  Is  helpless  or  bedridden  as  a  result  of  any 
disability  be  denied  compensation  by  reason  of  willful  misconduct." 

The  act  further  provides  death  compensation  for  widows  and 
children  of  such  veterans  who  die  or  have  died  from  disease  or 
injury,  service  connection  of  which  Is  or  would  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  These  benefits  are  payable 
under  Public  Law  No.  484.  Seventy-third  Coiigress.  June  28.  1934. 
as  amended,  which  act  provides  compensation  at  rates  somewhat 
lower  than  war  service-connected  death  rates  where  the  veteran 
at  time  of  death  was  suffering  from  World  War  service-connected 
disability. 

The  service-connected  blind  cases  on  the  rolls  March  19.  1933, 
were  restored  to  the  rolls  by  section  26  of  Public  Law  No.  141, 
Mirch  28.  1934. 

The  limitations  heretofore  referred  to  are:  (1)  The  act  restores 
only  those  veterans  who  were  on  the  rolls  March  19.  1933.  and  who 
entered  the  service  prior  to  November  12.  1918;  (2)  the  presump- 
tively service -connected  cases  do  not  have  the  full  amount  of 
compensation  restored  but  same  mu.«t  be  reduced  by  25  percent 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  27  and  28  of  Public  Law  No.  141. 
Seventy-third  Congress;  (3)  by  making  the  restoration  subject  to 
sections  27  and  28  of  Public  Law  No.  141,  Seventy-third  Congress, 
cases  of  fraud,  misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact,  or  unmistakable 
error  as  to  conclusions  of  fact  or  law. are  excluded  and  the  act  does 
not  apply  to  persons  as  to  whom  clear  and  tonmlstakable  evidence 
discloses  that  the  disease.  Injury,  or  disability  had  inception  before 
or  after  the  period  of  active  military  or  naval  service,  unless  such 
Injury,  disease,  or  disability  Is  shown  to  have  been  aggravated  dur- 
ing such  service;  and  in  any  review  of  the  ca.<->e  of  any  veteran  to 
whom  compensation  was  being  paid  on  March  19.  1933,  for  such 
service-connected  disability  reasonable  doubts  shall  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  vetei  an,  the  burden  of  proof  being  on  the  Government. 

Payments  to  veterans  restored  to  the  rolls  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  are  effective  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act,  and  pay- 
ments to  widows  and  children  are  effective  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment or  date  of  filing  claim  therefor,  whichever  Is  the  later. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  act  will  restore  approximately  1.100  vet- 
erans to  the  compensation  rolls  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,198,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  It  has  not  been  po.s.=lble  to  estimate  the 
co?t  of  providing  death  compensation  benefits  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren imder  Public  Law  No.  484.  Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended. 

RANKIN   BILL H.    R.    54  52 

(Act  Of  July  19,   1939;   Public,  No.  198,  76th  Cong.) 

Public  Law  No.  193.  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  "An  act  to  provide 
certain  benefits  for  World  War  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and 
for  others  purposes",  was  approved  by  the  President  July  19.  1939. 

Section   1   of  this  act  amends  section   1   of  Public  Law  No    484 
Seventy-third  Congress,  June  23.  1934,  and  pertains  to  payment  of 
compensation  to  dependents  of  decea.sed  World  War  veterans  whcra 
the  veteran's  death  is  not  shewn  to  have  been  due  to  service. 

Section  1  liberalizes  the  existing  laws  in  those  cases  where  the 
veteran  was  honorably  discharged  after  having  served  90  days  or 
mere,  or  having  served  less  than  90  days,  was  discharged  for  dis- 
ability Incurred  in  service  In  line  of  duty,  so  that  compensation 
Is  payable  if  at  the  time  of  the  veteran's  death  he  had  a  disability 
directly  or  presumptively  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  service  in 
the  World  War  for  which  compensation  would  be  payable  If  the 
di.sability  were  10  percent  or  more  in  degree.  In  other  words  In 
those  cases  where  the  veteran  had  90  days'  honorable  service  or  was 
discharged  for  disability  Incurred  In  service  in  line  of  duty  it  will 
net  b?  necessary  that  he  have  a  service-connected  disability  10 
percent  or  more  disabling,  but  he  must  have  a  disability  for  which 
compensation  would  be  pa3^ble  if  10  percent  or  more  in  degree 

This  section  establLshes  a  new  Income  limitation  providing  that 
payment  of  compensation  shall  not  be  made  to  any  widow  with- 
out child  or  a  child  whose  annual  Income  exceeds  $1  000  or  to  a 
widow  with  a  child  or  children  whose  annual  Income'  exceeds 
$2,500  and  exempts  payments  of  war-risk  term  insurance.  United 
States  Govenunent  life  (converted)  insxirance,  and  adjusted  ccm- 
pensatlon  from  consideration  as  Income.  This  Income  limitation 
is  similar  to  that  employed  under  existing  law  for  ncn-servlce- 
connected  benefits  under  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as 
amended,  part  III.  This  new  income  limitation  is  eubctituted  for 
the  pre-existing  limitation  of  requirement  for  exemption  from 
payment  of  a  Federal  Income  tax. 

This  section  provides  for  payment  of  benefits  of  sections  1  to  3 
inclusive,  from  the  date  of  deatli  where  application  is  filed  within 
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1  year  thereafter  and  In  other  cases  from  the  date  of  applica- 
tion, except  that  compensation  authorized  cannot  be  cflectlve 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  2  of  the  act  provides  for  Increased  rates  of  death  com- 
pensation to  widows  under  Public  Law  No.  484,  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, as  amended.  The  prior  rate  to  widow  alone  was  $22  per 
month,  and  the  rate  to  widow  with  one  child  was  $30.     Section 

2  provides  a  rate  of  $30  per  month  for  a  widow  but  no  child,  and 
$38  per  month  for  a  widow  with  one  child.  No  change  was  made 
in  the  rates  for  children.  The  total  compensation  limitation  was 
changed  from  $56  to  $64  In  view  of  the  increase  for  widows. 

Section  3  of  the  act  made  formal  changes  in  r^ection  4  of 
Public  Law  No.  434.  Seventy-third  Congress,  so  as  ta^  conform 
with  the  amendments  made  by  the  act. 

It  is  estimated  that  sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  of  the  act  will  add 
2.900  new  cases  to  the  rolls  dunng  the  fl.scal  year  1940.  at  a  cost  of 
$1.268.0C0.  and  will  provide  Increases  for  approximately  14.850 
widows  on  the  rolls  at  the  date  of  enactment,  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $1,426,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

The  total  estimated  cost  for  sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  for  the 
fiscal  yc-ar  1940  is  $2,694,000. 

Section  4  of  the  act  provides  hospitalization  and  domiciliary  care 
in  Ve*erans'  Administration  facilities  for  retired  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  who  served 
honorably  during  a  war  period  ns  recognized  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  a  parity  with  other  war  veterans. 

Under  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  (c).  paragraph  1  (f),  in  effect 
prior  to  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  hospital  treatment  of  retired 
officers  and  enlisted  men  was  granted  providing  that  part  of  the 
retired  person's  service  was  in  wartime.  That  treatment  was  pro- 
vided only  in  facilities  under  direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  with  due  regard  to  available  beds. 
A  per  diem  rate  was  charged  to  such  patients  for  treatment  of 
tuberculosis — officers.  $1  50;  enlisted  men.  $1;  general  medical  and 
surgiral  disorders  or  psychoses — officers.  $1;  enlisted  men.  $0  65. 

Retired  officers  or  enlisted  men.  except  emergency  oCBcers  of  the 
World  War,  while  being  furnished  hospital  treatment  were  not 
formerly  subject  to  reduction  of  retirement  pay  as  provided  by 
paragraph  VI  (A)  of  Veterans  Refrulatlon  No  6  series,  which  pro- 
vides in  effect  that  where  any  disabled  veteran,  who  has  neither  wife, 
child,  nor  dependent  parent,  is  being  furnished  hospital  treatment, 
institutional,  or  domiciliary  care  by  the  United  States  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  pension,  compensation,  or  emergency 
officers'  retirement  pay  shall  not  exceed  $15  and  the  amount  pay- 
able to  such  disabled  veterans  entitled  to  pensions  for  disability, 
non-servlce-connected.  shall  not  exceed  $6.  Section  4  of  the  act 
makes  the  retired  pay  subject  to  the  reductions  heretofore  ex- 
plained under  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6   (c).  paragraph  VI   (A). 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
approximate  $37,700  for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  It  is  expected  that 
appro.xlmately  26  of  the  constant  group  of  140  officers  and  enlisted 
men  will  be  subject  to  reduction. 

Section  5  of  the  act  provides  Increases  of  death  compensation 
to  the  widows  of  veterans  whose  death  was  due  to  World  War 
service.  The  prior  rate  of  $30  per  month  for  a  widow  under  50 
years  of  age  was  Increased  to  $38  per  month.  The  prior  rate  of 
$37  50  for  widows,  age  50  to  65  years,  was  eliminated  and  those 
widows  became  entitled  to  $45  per  month  on  a  parity  with 
widows,  age  65  years  or  over.  These  increases  are  subject  to  the 
limitation  contained  in  Public  Law  No.  304.  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
that  they  cannot  be  paid  in  the  event  the  monthly  payment  of 
compensation  under  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (g),  and  the 
monthly  pajTnent  of  yearly  renewable  term  insurance  or  automatic 
insurance  aggregates  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  compensation 
authorized  by  the  act.  United  States  Government  life  (converted) 
insurance  has  been  eliminated  from  the  limitation.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  change  made  In  the  rates  for  children  or 
dependent  parents,  although  by  the  removal  of  the  United  States 
Government  life  (converted)  Insurance  limitation  it  is  po.sslble 
that  some  will  become  entitled  to  lncrea.sed  rates  who  were 
formerly  barred 

It  is  "estimated  that  this  section  will  affect  approximately  27.800 
widows  at  a  cost  for  the  fl-scal  year  1940  of  approximately  $2,628,000. 

Section  6  of  the  act  contains  an  amendment  to  Veterans'  Regu- 
lation No.  1  (a),  as  amended,  part  I.  paragraph  n  (k),  which 
formerly  provided  that  If  a  disabled  person  as  the  result  of  service- 
incurred  disability  had  suffered  the  anatomical  loss  or  the  loss  of 
the  use  of  only  cne  foot,  or  one  hand,  or  one  eye.  the  rate  of  pen- 
sion would  be  increased  by  $25  per  month.  This  section  of  the 
act  Increases  the  additional  compensation  from  $25  to  $35  per 
month.  This  provision  applies  to  World  War  and  Spanish-American 
War,  including  the  Boxer  RebeUlon  and  Philippine  Insurrection, 
service-connected  cases.  It  also  includes  those  Regular  Establish- 
ment cases  where  the  disability  resulted  from  an  Injury  received 
in  line  of  duty  in  actual  combat  in  a  military  expedition  or  mili- 
tary occupation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  section  6  will  provide  increases  for 
9  000  World  War  veterans  and  240  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion, at  a  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  of  approximately  $1,113,000. 

Section  7  of  the  act  provides  that  on  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment the  rate  of  Interest  charged  on  any  loan  secured  by  a  lien 
on  United  States  Government  life  (converted)  Insurance  shall  not 


exceed  5  percent  per  annum.  Under  section  301  of  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as  amended,  loan  prlvile^jes  under  United 
States  Government  life-insurance  policies  are  provided  for,  but  the 
law  does  not  provide  for  any  Bp)eclflc  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged 
on  any  loan  secured  by  a  lien  on  such  insurance.  The  determina- 
tion of  this  rale  Is.  therefore,  made  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Up  to  the  passage  of  section  7  of  this  act  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  such  loans  was  always  6  percent  per  annum.  It 
was  suted  in  regard  to  this  section  that  the  provision  would  not 
impose  any  cost  on  the  Government  Immediately;  howeve.-.  that 
there  would  be  a  decreased  amount  of  Income  to  the  United  States 
Government  life-insurance  fund  of  $1,500,000  per  year  on  out- 
standing loans  and  thus  there  would  have  to  be  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  dividends  payable  to  policyholders. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  Is 
estimated    at   $6,472,700. 

While,  as  I  said,  those  measures  do  not  go  as  far  as  I 
should  like  to  see  them  go,  still  they  con.'^titute  long  steps 
toward  correcting  many  of  the  injustices  in  the  present  laws 
concerning  our  disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 


Canadian  FCeciprocal  Trade  Agreement 
REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  21.  1939 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusett.s.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  a  very 
important  lettej*  that  I  received  yesterday  from  the  mayor 
and  city  government  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  Mass..  In  my 
district,  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  a  week 
from  Sunday — July  30 — they  are  having  a  great  remon- 
strance day  and  protest  meeting  against  the  continuation  of 
the  Canadian  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  the  effect  the  imports  of  fish  under  this  agreement 
is  having  on  the  fishing  industry  of  New  England. 

As  you  probably  well  understand,  Gloucester  is  one  of 
the  foremost  fishing  communities  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  that  city  over  300  years  ago  was  established  the  first  fish- 
ing wharf  ever  to  be  constructed  in  this  country.  Prom 
that  day  to  the  present  the  fishing  industry  has  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  economic  life  of  that  community.  Today 
over  40  percent  of  all  the  people  who  work  in  industry  in 
that  city  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry. 

Under  the  Canadian  reciprocal  trade  agreement,  Glouces- 
ter is  one  of  the  hardest-hit  cities  in  the  United  States  by  the 
growing  imports  of  fish,  and  as  a  result  this  community  has 
organized  a  remonstrance-day  program  in  protest  against 
the  reciprocal-trade  treaties.  This  city-wide  civic  protest 
has  been  arranged  for  Sunday,  July  30.  1939.  A  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  announcing  this  remonstrance-day  program 
by  the  mayor  of  Gloucester,  reads  as  follows: 

City  of  Gloucestek  Rei^ionsteance  Day  CoaiMrrrEE 

TO  Protest  the  Reciprocm.  Trade  Pact, 

July  17.  1939. 
Hon.  George  J.  Bates, 

HoxLse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  Sunday  afternoon.  July  30.  the  citizens  of  Gloucea- 
t<r  are  gathering  together  to  register  protest  on  the  reclprocnl- 
trade  pact  which  has  been  signed  by  the  State  Dq^artment  and 
foreign  governments,  due  to  the  serious  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
local  fisheries  by  depriving  many  of  our  citizens  of  their  opportu- 
nity to  earn  a  livelihood 

It  Is  now  possible  for  foreign  governments  to  export  fish  into 
the  United  States  and  sell  their  products  at  far  lees  than  American 
fisheries  can  manufacture  them  for. 

Due  to  the  seriousness  of  this  situation,  the  citizens  of  Glouces- 
ter have  rallied  behind  this  move  for  a  remonstrance  day  on  Sun- 
day, July  30,  1939,  and  every  civic,  social,  fraternal,  patriotic,  and 
labor  organization  in  oui  city  is  voluntarily  behind  this  move 
for  a  remonstrance  meeting  on  the  reciprocal-trade  pact. 

The  citizens  of  Gloucester  would  deem  it  a  favor  If  you  would 
accept  this  invitation  to  be  a  guest  speaker  on  our  program  that 
afternoon.    Knowing  of  your  interest  In  protecting  New  England 
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Industry  In  the  past,  we  know  you  will  not  fall  us  In  Gloucester's 
hour  of  need. 

We   would  appreciate  an  early  answer,   as  we  are   making  up  a 
program  and  would  like  to  know  If  you  can  accept  this  Invitation. 
Thanking  you  for  favorable  consideration  of   this  invitation,  I 
remain. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Stlvester  F.  Whalen,  Mayor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gloucester  remoastrance-day  program  is 
clear  evidence  that  New  England  is  now  in  a  mood  to  de- 
mand protection.  When  an  entire  city  sets  apart  a  day  for 
united  civic  protest  against  the  destructive  tariff  policies 
of  New  Dealism,  there  is  a  gentuine  popular  demand  for 
action. 

It  is  an  illuminating  commentary  upon  the  prevailing 
Echeme  of  New  Deal  dictatorship  that  communities  whose 
principal  industries  are  being  strangled  to  death  by  mis- 
guided policies  in  Washington  must  resort  to  such  means  of 
public  remonstrance  and  protest.  They  have  tried  every 
other  method  of  lawful  and  orderly  petition,  only  to  en- 
counter the  cold  indifference  of  the  highest  administrative 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government. 

These  trade  treaties  are  depriving  thousands  of  Massa- 
chusetts people  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  Thus  far  every 
plea  for  assistance  has  been  ignored  by  the  low-tariff  "brain 
trust"  in  the  State  Department.  President  Roosevelt  has 
refused  repeatedly  to  direct  corrective  action.  Only  Con- 
gress now  can  save  this  important  New  England  industry. 
I  I  am  presenting  a  resolution  directing  that  a  special  study 
be  made  of  this  destruction  of  the  New  England  fishing  in- 
dustry, with  a  complete  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
as  scon  as  possible.  This  report  should  show,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  the  direct  impact  of  these  lower  tariffs  upon  employ- 
ment and  shipments  in  the  domestic  industry.  When  such 
figures  are  available  to  Congress,  I  am  confident  there  will 
be  corrective  action. 

Imports  of  floh  fillets  from  Canada  have  multiplied  more 
than  five  times  during  the  last  5  years  under  the  Rocsevelt- 
Hull  program,  and  the  latest  figures  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  show  another  large  increase  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1939  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1938. 
Massachusetts  fishermen  estimate  that  1939  fish  imports 
from  Canada  will  be  nearly  double  the  1938  volume,  this  de- 
spite an  increase  of  525  percent  between  1934  and  1933. 
Under  the  1930  Tariff  Act  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish 
fillets  were  taxed  2'2  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  reciprocal- 
trade  treaty  with  Canada  and  England,  this  rate  was  reduced 
to  I'^s  cents  a  pound.  A  tariff  of  at  least  4  cents  a  pound 
would  be  required  to  equalize  production  costs,  I  am 
Informed. 

y  The  welfare  of  the  thousands  of  employees  of  New  Eng- 
land's great  fishing  industry  is  seriously  thieatened  by  the 
Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  lowered  the  duties  on 
fishery  products  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  President's 
statement  of  October  1932,  when  he  said: 

It  Is  unrea-sonable  and  unsound  In  principle  to  bring  Into  the 
American  market  through  reciprocal  trade  agreements  that  which 
»e  have  or  that  which  we  are  prepared  and  ready  and  anxious  to 
supply. 

New  England  takes  its  fish  from  the  same  waters  in  which 
Canada  must  fish,  and  the  domestic  industry  has  proved 
Itself  prepared  and  ready  and  anxious  to  supply  the  domestic 
demand  for  North  Atlantic  fish. 

The  fishing  industry  of  Massachusetts  depends  almost 
totally  on  North  Atlantic  fish,  and  property  rights  in  these 
fishing  grounds  are  equal  to  all  nations.  The  only  reason 
that  all  nations  do  not  fish  these  areas  is  that  distance  pre- 
vents, and  there  is  increased  cost  to  the  Nation  not  close 
to  the  grounds. 

The  United  States  constitutes  the  real  market  for  North 
Atlantic  fish  and  products  thereof,  and  every  pound  of  North 
Atlantic  fish  or  products  therefrom  must  come  from  that  area, 
whether  caught  by  Canadian  fishermen  or  by  the  domestic 
Industry,  and  every  pound  of  fish  sent  in  by  Canada  must  be 
a  pound  of  fish  that  the  domestic  Industry  could  have  caught 
and  marketed  in  its  own  market. 


The  fish  swimming  in  the  ocean  are  as  much  a  natural  re- 
source as  oil  or  coal  under  our  land,  the  only  difference  being 
that  Canadians  cannot  come  into  the  United  States  and  work 
our  mines  and  oil  fields,  but  Canadians  can  catch  North  At- 
lantic fish — which  we  might  have  caught — and  offer  them  in 
our  domestic  markets  in  competition  with  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

We  should  remember  that  the  total  population  of  Canada  is 
little  more  than  that  of  Greater  New  York,  and  therefore, 
that  this  market  is  Canada's  goal.  Under  such  a  condition, 
you  can  realize  the  importance  of  protecting  the  higher  wage 
scales  and  plane  of  living  that  exists  in  the  United  States  with 
a  tariff  that  equals  the  differences  in  cost  of  production  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

We  do  not  have  equal  opportunity  at  our  markets.  Canada 
will  dispute  this,  claiming  that  the  cost  of  shipping  to  the 
domestic  market  from  Canada  compensates  for  the  differ- 
ences in  cost  of  wages,  supplies,  and  so  forth,  but  this  con- 
dition is  not  true,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by  securing  ship- 
ping rates  from  Halifax  and  other  Nova  Scotia  ports  into 
our  markets,  which,  incidentally,  are  not  Boston  and  Glouces- 
ter, but  are  in  the  Middle  West,  these  markets  being  fed 
through  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  so  forth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  subsidies  granted  to  the  fishermen  of 
Canada  in  connection  with  shipping  enable  the  producer  of 
fish  or  fillets  in  Halifax  to  ship  to  many  of  our  midwestern 
cities  at  lower  freight  rates  than  these  that  exist  between 
New  England  fishing  ports  and  the  same  cities  in  the  Middle 
West,  proving  their  argument  as  to  freight  rates  to  be  In 
error. 

The  argument  used  by  our  own  State  Department  and  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  that  lowered  tariff 
duties  were  needed  to  give  Canada  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  our  market,  was  childish  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
5  years  Canada  had  increased  her  participation  in  the 
domestic  market  for  fillets  by  over  525  percent. 

A  second  argument,  that  domestic  industry  could  not  sup- 
ply the  increased  demand  for  fish  and  fisheries  products,  is 
equally  absurd  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1921  fillets  were 
introduced  and  in  the  next  7  years  that  business  increased 
by  over  225,000  percent,  the  industry  rebuilding  its  fleet, 
increasing  its  manufacturing  space  on  shore,  modifying  its 
method  of  production  and  manufacture,  and  maintaining 
its  ability  at  all  times  to  keep  up  with  this  rapidly  expanding 
market. 

The  domestic  industry  built  the  market  for  salt  fish  in  the 
early  days  of  this  Nation.  Canada  then  took  it.  With  the 
spread  of  the  frontier,  with  the  development  of  the  country 
westward,  and  the  introduction  of  the  railroads,  a  market 
for  fresh  fish  developed,  and  the  industry  began  turning 
from  salt  fish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  salt-fish  industry 
did  not  decrease  appreciably  but  the  fresh-fish  business  in- 
creased, for  consumers  could  secure  good  fresh  fish  at  greater 
and  greater  distances  from  Gloucester,  Boston,  and  other 
points  of  production. 

The  domestic  industry  developed  finnan  haddie  and 
smoked  fish.  Canada  has  gradually  taken  more  and  more  of 
this  business,  until  today,  under  the  lowered  rates  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  our  manufacturers  find  competition  from 
Canadian  products  in  even  the  small  towns  of  New  England, 
New  York,  and  other  States.  Quotations  of  from  3  to  4 
cents  a  pound  less  than  actual  cost  of  manufacture  are 
common. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  meet  Canada's  prices  on  these,  and 
ultimately,  if  this  continues,  we  shall  find  the  domestic  busi- 
ness of  utilizing  our  fish  caught  by  the  domestic  fishermen 
in  the  manufacture  of  either  salt  or  smoked  products  disap- 
pearing. Where  the  New  England  coast  formerly  was  dotted 
with  thousands  of  small  industries  salting  and  smoking  fish, 
today  the  industry  is  centered  in  the  hands  of  only  four  or 
five  large  companies;  and  except  for  earnest  effort  to  main- 
tain the  market,  there  would  be  no  domestic  salt  or  smokrd 
industry. 

A  major  industry  In  my  district  is  one  of  processing  or 
further  manufacturing  imported  green  salt  fish;  that  is,  they 
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clean  It.  bone  It,  and  put  it  in  packages.  This  business  in  the 
United  States  employs  approximately  1,000  people,  and  earn- 
ings have  been  cut  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  differential 
between  the  rates  of  duty  on  raw  material  and  that  on  the 
finished  product  has  been  decreased,  leaving  a  smaller  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  the  costs  of  this  processing  business  in  the 
United  States. 

For  years  the  fishing  industry  had  the  salters  as  a  backlog, 
and  when  the  price  of  codfish  dropped  to  $2.25  per  hundred- 
weight the  fish  would  be  withdrawn  from  sale  on  the  fresh 
market  and  go  to  some  splitter.  As  Canada  and  other  coun- 
tries took  more  and  more  of  this  trade,  the  price  dropped; 
but  it  had  remained  around  1*2  cents  per  pound  until  the 
Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty  reduced  the  duty,  and  in  a  very 
few  weeks  large  cod  dropped  on  the  Boston  Pish  Exchange 
from  1*2  cents  per  pound  to  1^-4  cents  per  pound.  This  de- 
crease of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  might  seem  like  a  very 
small  amount,  but  when  we  consider  that  the  total  produc- 
tion of  fish  in  New  England  is  approximately  400,000,000 
pounds  per  year,  we  can  realize  that  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  amounts  to  $1,000,000,  which  is  fai-  in  excess  of  the 
total  profits  of  the  fishing  industry  in  New  England,  and  it 
naturally  follows  that  a  lowered  price  on  one  variety  of  fish 
which  competes  with  another  variety  must  lower  the  price 
of  all  varieties,  hence  the  penalty  accrues  to  the  whole  in- 
dustry. Another  way  of  expressing  this  is  to  say  that  the 
gross  profits  of  production  in  New  England  do  not  equal  one- 
eighth  cent  per  pound  of  fish,  and  the  reduction  in  price  was 
one-fourth  cent  per  pound.  Actually  we  do  not  know  what 
the  ultimate  effect  will  be.  but  we  do  know  that  the  industry 
suffers  seriously  because  of  the  lowered  duty. 

I  mentioned  above  that  Canada  had  increased  her  exports 
to  the  United  States  by  over  525  percent  in  5  years,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  her  exports  to  the  United  States  since  the 
recent  Canadian  treaty,  it  is  my  opinion  that  she  will  send  in 
nearly  twice  as  many  fillets  this  year  as  last. 

A  continuation  of  this  kind  of  competition  has  resulted  in 
demoralizing  the  price  structure  and  the  market  into  which 
the  products  of  our  domestic  industry  must  go,  and  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  to  put  an  end  to  this  menace,  it  will  mean 
ultimately  that  one  of  our  greatest  New  England  industries, 
namely,  the  fishing  industry,  will  be  destroyed. 

The  fishing  industry  of  New  England  maintains  at  its  own 
expense  a  naval  armada  that  is  instantly  ready  for  service  in 
time  of  war.  It  also  maintains  a  training  school  for  able  sea- 
men; at  the  same  time  it  pays  heavy  taxes.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  this  Nation  would  wisely  do  nothing  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  its  prosperity  and  growth.  If  our  fieet  should 
be  doubled,  the  protection  incident  thereto  would  double  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  taxpayer  in  building  a  fleet. 

When  the  fishing  industry  of  New  England  is  harmed  in 
any  way  thousands  of  families  working  in  allied  industries  are 
penalized. 

The  farmer  sells  New  E^ngland's  fishing  industry  more  than 
$2,000,000  worth  of  farm  products  each  year  to  feed  the  fish- 
ermen engaged  in  the  operation  of  production.  The  petro- 
leum industry  is  interested  because  more  than  50,000.000 
gallons  of  fuel  oil  are  used  each  year  to  keep  the  boats  in 
operation. 

The  coal  mines  are  interested  in  this  outlet,  for  more  than 
30,000  tons  of  coal  are  used:  the  shipyards,  in  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  more  than  $2,000,000;  the  cotton  producer  and  the 
manufacturer  of  nets,  twine,  and  fishing  gear,  in  a  business 
amounting  to  well  over  $1,000,000  annually;  and  to  this  list 
may  be  added  many  others  who  are  interested  in  supplying 
material  used  in  the  production  of  fish. 

The  penalty  which  this  industry,  which  has  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  this  Nation,  is  now 
forced  to  assume  in  return  for  its  patriotic  service  is  un- 
equaled  in  the  annals  of  American  history,  and  leaders  of  the 
industry  are  forced  to  wonder  if  continued  patriotic  services 
to  the  Nation  are  to  be  rewarded  by  further  penalty. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  fishing  industry,  which  develops 
this  great  source  of  national  wealth,  should  be  fully  protected 


and  the  home  market  preserved  for  the  products  of  the  thou- 
sands who  are  engaged  in  it. 

This  industry  is  always  "prepared  and  ready  and  anxious  to 
supply"  the  fish  requirements  and  needs  of  the  American 
people. 


The  Neutrality  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  21,  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   NEW   YORK   TIMES   OP   JULY  20,    1939 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
American  people  were  greatly  disappointed  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  President  and  Secretary  Hull  had  be- 
come reconciled  to  abandon  the  fight  for  neutrality  legisla- 
tion at  this  session  of  Congress.  Whatever  may  be  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  relative  to  some  of  the  economic  policies 
of  the  President,  in  my  judgment  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  our  citizens  are  in  accord  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  administration  as  carried  cut  by  the  President  and  the 
State  Department.  Personally,  I  feel  that  we  are  making  a 
great  mistake  in  not  taking  definite  action  on  neutrality 
before  Congress  adjourns.  The  best  thought  in  Washington 
Is  that  another  European  crisis  is  most  likely  to  occur,  in 
which  event  Congress  will  be  called  back  in  special  session. 
This  is  to  be  very  much  regretted. 

Probably  no  great  issue  which  has  developed  during  the 

present  administration  has  found  such  unanimity  of  opinion 

behind  the  President.     The  American  people  want   peace. 

They  abhor  war.    They  do  not  want  America  to  become  in- 

!  volved  in  European  difiBculties;  but  I  believe  they  realize  that 

I   the  best  way  to  peace  is  to  have  a  sane  and  sensible  foreign 

!  policy  and  to  avoid  taking  a  position  which  would  not  be  in 

i  accordance  with  oui-  traditional  policy. 

j       It  has  been  interesting  to  note  that  the  newspapers  of  the 
'  country   almost   without   exception   editorially   support   the 
President's  viewpoint.    Many  of  the  greatest  papers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  some  of  which  emphatically  disagree  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  a  number  of  issues,  are  now  found  squarely 
behind  the  administration  in  the  present  issue.    The  same  is 
I  true  of  the  leading  commentators.    From  time  to  time  the 
'  Washington   Post,   the   Washington   Star,   and   the   Times- 
Hcrald,  which  are  the  three  principal  papers  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  which  have  upon  occasion  bitterly  assailed  the 
administration's  policies,  have  had  editorial  comment  deplor- 
ing the  failure  of  Congress  to  take  action  on  this  important 
matter.    In  the  New  York  Times  of  July  20  appears  an  edi- 
torial   under    the    heading    "Invitation    to    a    War."    This 
editorial  sets  out  the  issue  so  clearly  and  so  convincingly  that 
under  leave  granted  me  I  herewith  attach  the  statement: 
[From   The   New   York   Times  of   July   20.   19391 
Invitation  to  a  War 

The  decision  to  postpone  until  the  next  session  of  Congress  the 
question  of  amending  or  repealing  the  Neutrality  Act  Is  a  stunning 
defeat  for  the  administration  and  a  hard  blow  for  all  those  who 
believe,  as  does  this  newspaper,  that  the  best  hope  of  keeping  the 
United  States  at  peace  lies  In  a  policy  of  concerted  action  to  make 
the  outbreak  of  a  general  war  less  likely.  In  blunt  terms,  this  is 
an  Invitation  to  aggressor  nations  to  use  war  or  the  threat  of  war 
to  achieve  their  conquests,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  at  least 
until  Congress  meets  again  nothing  will  or  can  be  done  to  make 
American  arms  and  munitions  available  to  the  nations  that  might 
be  alined  against  them  in  a  war  of  self-defense. 

In  two  sentences  Secretary  Hull  has  put  his  finger  on  the  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  absolute  and  automatic  embargo  imposed 
by  existing  law  on  the  expxDrt  of  arms  and  munitions  In  time  of 
war.  "It  works  directly  against  the  Interests  of  the  peace-loVing 
nations,  especially  those  which  do  not  possess  their  own  munition 
plants.    It  means  that  if  any  cotintry  Is  disposed  toward  conquest 
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and  drvotes  Its  energy  and  resources  to  establishing  Itself  as  a 
superior  fighting  power,  that  country  may  be  tempted  to  try  the 
fortunes  of  war  if  It  knows  that  Its  less-well-prepared  opponents 
would  be  shut  off  from  those  supplies  which,  under  every  rule  of 
tnternaflcnal  law.  they  shou!d  be  able  to  buy  In  all  neutral  coun- 
tries,  inchidlns:  the  United  States." 

That  Is  the  fact  of  the  present  situation.  At  least  until  Congress 
meets  again  the  potential  war  makers  of  E\irope  know  that  they 
do  not  need  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  a  change  In  our  em- 
bargo legislation  in  flfjurlnq  the  chances  of  success  of  a  sudden 
well-planned  drive  for  power  and  for  plunder.  At  least  until 
Conpress  meets  again  the  United  States  remains  prisoner  of  a 
hard-and-fust  law  that  defeats  Its  own  purpose  by  encouraging 
the  very  kind  of  aggression  against  which  it  Is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  defense 

At  a  highly  critical  period  for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world  the 
American  Cfovernmcnt  Is  prevented  from  giving  effect  to  the  one 
policy  which  It  reasonably  and  rightly  believes  to  be  the  most 
effective  contribution  that  could  be  made  by  this  country  toward 
averting  a  European  confltct  that,  mi^ht  readily  become  a  new 
World  War.  with  catastrophic  consequences  for  our  own  people. 

n 

Tnere  is  no  use  In  attempting  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  re- 
?r~  suit  In  Congress  will  bring  satisfaction  to  Berln  and  Rome.  It 
will  be  read  there  as  evidence  that  American  foreign  policy  is  still 
uncertain  and  confused,  still  working  at  cross-purposes,  to  the 
—  great  disadvantage  of  our  r^l  national  Interests,  and  this  reading 
will  be  right.  But  Berlin  and  Rome  will  make  a  mistake  if  they 
draw  too  broad  and  too  confident  a  conclusion.  They  have  reason 
to  be  satisfii>d  with  the  Immediate  outcome  in  Congress.  They  have 
less  reason  to  be  satisfied  either  with  the  causes  of  that  outcome 
or  with  the  prospect  for  the  longer  future. 

I  For  It  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  causes  are  concerned,  the  defeat  of 
the  administration's  plans  was  in  part  the  result  of  purely  domes- 
tic factors  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  European  situation.  The 
bill  to  amend  the  Neutrality  Act  was  caught  in  a  J?m  of  two  kinds 
of  politics — weather  politics  and  party  politics.  The  administra- 
tion was  lamentably  slow  in  bringing  the  whole  question  to  an 
Ifsue.  with  the  result  that  debate  in  the  Senate  had  not  even 
started  when  hot  weather  camped  down  In  Washington.  Mean- 
tune  many  Republicans  in  Congress  saw  an  opportunity  to  use  a 
question  of  foreign  policy  for  the  wholly  incidental  purpose  of 
striking  another  blow  at  the  prestige  of  the  President  Only  on 
that  ground  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  strongly  partisan  Une-up 
In  both  Houses  on  a  measure  which  had  not  previously  been  made 
a  party  issue. 

m 

Moreover,  so  far  as  the  longer  future  ts  concerned,  both  Berlin 
and  Rome  have  reason  to  not«»  the  important  fact  that  two  s?pa- 
rate  questions  are  involved  In  this  whole  discussion  of  foreign 
policy  There  Is  the  question  whether  the  American  people  want 
to  remain  at  peace.  And  there  is  the  entirely  separate  question 
whether  the  American  people  t>e!ieve  that  they  cnn  remain  at 
peace  if  a  general  war  breaks  out.  The  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, certainly,  is  that  a  majority  of  the  American  people  want 
peace,  the  only  point  at  issue  here  is  how  it  can  be  preserved.  The 
answer  to  the  second  question,  it  can  be  said  with  some  assurance, 
is  that  a  majority  of  the  American  people  believe  it  will  be  Impos- 
sible for  us  to  stay  out  of  any  war  involving  the  major  European 
powers. 

Evidence  of  this  belief  is  to  be  found  on  many  sides  and  In  the 
testimcny  cf  many  Individuals.  Mr  Hoover,  for  example,  has  been 
a  vigorous  critic  of  the  President's  foreign  policies;  but  Mr.  Hoover 
himself  believes  that  if  London  and  Paris  should  be  bombed  by 
German  planes,  with  a  great  loss  of  life,  'then  the  indignaiion  of 
the  American  people  cauld  not  be  restrained  from  action.  ' 

Other  experienced  observers  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
The  evidence  of  field  surveys  points  in  the  same  direction.  The 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  recently  estimated  that  56 
percent  of  the  American  people  beheve  that  this  country-  will  in- 
evitably be  drawn  into  the  next  general  war  in  Europe.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  ever>-  section  of  the  country — New  England.  Middle 
Atlantic,  East  Central.  West  Central.  South,  and  We.-.t — a  majority 
of  those  questioned  held  this  opinion. 

For  Berlin  and  Rome,  therefore,  the  matter  simmers  down  to 
this:  Tliey  have  profited  from  the  result  in  Congress,  but  they 
must  doubt  whether  this  result  represents  a  final  consideration  of 
the  question  on  its  merits,  and  they  must  note  the  strong  belief 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  in  any  war  which  they  may  start, 
the  United  States  will  ultimately  play  a  part. 

IV 

The  reasons  for  this  belief,  so  strongly  held  In  the  United  States, 
are  no  doubt  varied.  For  one  thing,  we  know  from  earlier  experi- 
ence how  difficult  it  is  to  Isolate  any  Important  nation  first  from 
the  economic  and  then  from  the  political  consequences  of  a  general 
war.  For  another  thing,  wo  know  that  modern  science  Is  annihilat- 
ing time  and  space;  that  under  the  influence  of  the  airplane  and 
the  radio  and  the  whole  machinery  of  twentieth-century  capitalism 
the  world  has  become  a  smaller  place;  that  Europe  in  1939  is  al- 
most at  our  doorstep.  We  know,  too.  which  party  in  Europe  is  the 
war  party  and  we  know  that  if  war  comes  something  more  than 
prestige  and  wealth  and  power  will  be  at  stake. 

The  average  American  is  by  no  means  wholly  or  blindly  partisan 
to  France  and  Britain.    He  believes  that  those  nations"  made  an 


egregious  blunder  in  their  failure  to  maintain  payments  on  their 
war  debts.  He  dislikes  the  course  which  they  pursued  toward  the 
Germany  of  pre-Hitlcr  days.  He  suspects  that  self-lhterest  is  not 
absent  from  many  of  their  present  policies.  Nevertheless,  despite 
these  suspicions  and  these  reservations  and  tiiese  criticisms,  the 
average  Amcricnn  finds  in  the  democracies  of  Europe — the  great 
democracies  of  France  and  Britain,  the  little  democracies  In  the 
danger  zones — a  way  of  life  which  he  knows  instinctively  to  be  the 
way  of  life  which  he  himself  has  chosen. 

He  knows  that  these  democracies  are  the  outposts  of  our  own 
kind  of  civilization,  of  the  democratic  system,  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  through  the  methods  of  self-government  and  of  the 
progress  we  still  hope  to  make  tomorrow.  He  knows  that  If  these 
outposts  are  overrun  by  dictator.shlps  of  either  Right  or  Left  we 
shall  find  ourselves  deprived  of  friends.  He  knows  that,  despite 
geoi;raphlcal  remoteness  and  a  traditional  desire  to  avoid  entangle- 
ment in  other  people's  quarrels,  we  are  inevitably  the  natural  allies 
of  the  democracies  of  Europe. 

It  is  important  that  the  statesmen  of  aggressor  countries  should 
realize  that  today  no  less  than  in  1917  there  are  specific  and  vital 
American  interests  In  all  parts  of  the  world  which  would  almost 
certainly  be  affected  by  war  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  Important  that 
they  should  realize  the  real  depths  of  American  loyalty  to  the 
whole  set  of  principles  and  methods  and  traditions  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  democracy. 

No  remoteness  from  the  scene  of  a  potential  European  conflict 
can  isolate  the  United  States  from  the  consequences  of  a  major 
war.  No  neutrality  act  can  prevent  the  American  people  from 
favoring  their  natural  allies.  In  any  ultimate  test  of  strength 
between  democracy  and  dictatorship,  the  good  will  and  the  moral 
support — and  in  the  long  run  more  likely  than  not  the  physical 
pcwer  of  the  United  States — will  be  found  on  the  side  of  those 
nations  defending  a  way  of  life  which  is  our  own  way  cf  life,  and 
the  only  way  of  life  which  Americans  believe  to  be  worth  living. 


Political  Leadership  in  the  Raising  of  Moral  Issues 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  21.  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    W.    KINGSLAND    MACY 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  granted  to  me, 
I  am  including  herewith  an  addiess  by  W.  Kingsland  Macy, 
Esq..  of  New  York,  on  the  protection  of  the  public's  rights 
from  political  corruption  and  the  need  for  sustained  leader- 
ship in  the  raising  of  moral  issues  in  political  conduct. 

This  address  by  Mr.  Macy,  now  chairman  of  the  Suffolk 
County  (Long  Island)  Republican  Committee  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  of  New  York, 
was  delivered  over  station  WOR  as  part  of  the  program  of 
the  Columbian  Republican  League  at  its  annual  State  con- 
vention dinner  at  Nassau  Hotel.  Long  Beach.  N.  Y..  on  Satur- 
day. July  1.  1939. 

The  public  reception  given  this  address  has  been  most 
favorable.    It  is  as  follows: 

There  are  times  in  a  democracy  when  corruption  becomes  an  out- 
standing Lssue.  This  is  particularly  so  when  there  has  been  a 
depression  and  when  there  has  been  great  unemployment.  The 
awakening  of  the  moral  sense  Is  then  not  only  a  duty  but  an 
economic  necessity  because  there  shall  not  be  wastefulness  when 
every  possible  dollar  of  governmental  expenditure  should  go  to 
those  who  need  and  who  must  have  the  necessities  of  life.  Under 
such  stress  money  must  not  be  diverted  by  those  holding  public 
office  for  their  own  selfi.sh  Indulgence. 

These  times  of  corruption  also  come  when  men's  minds  are 
occupied  with  grave  problems;  sometimes  also  when  men  arc  earn- 
ing money  faster  than  is  usual — the  racketeer  then  Is  more  prone  to 
pursue  his  dubious  career. 

We  have  seen  these  delinquencies  frequently  In  hl.story.  Condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  racketeer  existed  after  the  Civil  War.  for  the 
plain  people  were  occupied  with  reconstruction  and  with  the  mend- 
in'.;  of  broken  fences. 

Similar  conditions  existed  after  the  World  War.  Incomes  which 
did  not  run  into  millions  were  not  considered  quite  satisfactory. 
Many  were  reconstructing  garages  to  accommodate  two  or  more 
piospective  cars,  out  of  proportion  with  safe  earnings  and  Judicious 
savings. 

Strangely  enough,  when  unemployment  Is  general,  when  men 
are  poor,   and   the  Government    is  spending   lavishly,   conditlona 
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•re  also  conducive  to  those  whose  selfishness  Is  a  dominating 
passion. 

When  economic  conditions  and  other  political  conditions  domi- 
nate the  public  mind.  It  is  particularly  necessary  that  a  clarion 
voice  calls  to  the  moral  issue.  Corruption  has  been  the  cause  of 
too  many  national  disasters  for  us  to  forget  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  Grover  Cleveland  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  were  leaders  in 
a  moral  reawakenment  that  had  little  to  do  with  party  lines. 
Leaders — moral,  spiritual,  and  political — realized  that  partisan- 
ship must  subside  before  moral  purpose  and  that  "purity  in  poli- 
tics."  which  the  cynical  J.  J.  Ingails  once  described  as  an  "irides- 
cent dream." 

It  is  the  spirit  of  Cleveland  and  Roofievelt  that  makes  the  work 
that  Thomas  E.  Dewey  ha*;  been  doing  in  New  York  so  significant. 
I  am  not  speaking  in  a  partisan  sense,  for  when  a  man  lifts  his 
voice  In  a  moral  cause  he  elevates  not  only  the  tone  of  his  own 
party  but  of  all  parties.  The  political  leader  who  raises  a  moral 
issue  benefits  all  the  community  in  which  he  lives  and  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  The  example  spreads  throughout  the  country,  and 
we  have  seen  within  the  short  space  of  a  year  people  reawakened 
to  the  necessity  of  reform  though  they  have  nc  political  affiliation 
or  political  Identity  with  the  one  who  becomes  tlietr  main  In- 
spiration in  public  life  The  most  grateful  fact  about  the  an- 
pearance  of  a  Dewey  in  a  conspicuous  position,  is  that  other  com- 
munities feel  they  must  emulate  his  example.  He  has  shown  vis 
that  a  Democratic  country  like  ours,  in  spite  of  our  perennial 
good  nature  and  leniency,  can  be  severe  with  the  evils  when  the 
people  get  good  and  mad. 

While  we  Republicans  may  be  Justly  proud  of  what  Dewey  has 
done  in  lead.ng  a  moral  av.'akening  we  should  be  generous  in 
giving  credit  to  thos3  who  have  followed  his  example,  for  the 
elimination  of  corruption  is  not  a  partisan  matter— it  is  a  patri- 
otic service.  The  conviction  of  the  Democratic  boss  In  Kansas 
City,  forced  by  the  Democratic  Attorney  General  Frank  Murphy,  was 
an  achievement  that  should  be  generously  acknowledged.  Progress 
along  these  necessary  lines  of  detection  and  prosecution  call  for 
the  approbation  of  all  citizens  no  matter  of  what  party.  The 
people  as  a  whole  will  be  more  heartened  and  encouraged  if  they 
see  that  the  competition  between  honest  and  high-minded  oflfl- 
cials  Is  actuated  by  a  profound  Interest  to  protect  the  public's 
rights  rather  than  by  purely  selfish  partisan  achievement. 

Especially  plea&ing  is  It  to  enunciate  these  doctrines.  In  which 
I  firmly  believe,  to  the  members  of  the  Columbian  Republican 
League,  of  whose  annual  State  convention  dinner  program  at  the 
Nassau  Hotel.  Long  Beach,  this  broadcast  is  a  part.  The  Columbian 
Republican  League  of  New  York  State,  since  It  was  organized  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  has  always  maintained  the  highest  standards  In 
its  attitude  toward  the  conduct  of  government.  The  league,  as  an 
Integral  and  loyal  part  of  the  Republlcanorganlzation  In  this  State, 
has  ever  cast  its  influence  on  the  side  of  honest  government. 

During  the  4  eventful  years  when  I  was  State  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  New  York  State.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  helped  the  league  to  participate  more  effectively  in  the  work  of 
the  party  I  feel  more  than  repaid  by  the  useful  and  exemplary 
service  rendered  the  Republican  Party  by  the  Columbian  Repub- 
lican League,  whose  Influence  has  grown  steadily  from  year  to  year 
under  w:sp  and  able  leadership.  Tli?  league  has  made  a  fine  con- 
tribution to  the  party  by  providing  candidates  of  high  character 
and  integrity  for  State  office,  as  well  as  fine  candidates  for  local 
administrative  and  Judicial  offices  throughout  the  State.  Would 
that  I  might  mention  each  of  them  by  name,  as  among  them  are 
numbered  many  party  associates  and  friends  for  whom  I  hold  the 
highest  regard.  Time  will  not  permit,  and  rather  than  single  out 
only  one  or  two  I  take  this  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to 
the  league  as  a  whole,  its  leaders  assembled  in  convention  on  Long 
Island,  and  Its  members  In  all  the  62  counties  of  the  State.  I 
thank  them  for  the  privilege  of  Ep?aklng  under  the  auspices  of  a 
group  so  loyal  and  unselfish  In  Its  devotion  to  the  Republican  Party, 
and  I  wish  them  weU. 


O'Connor  to  Howard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  21,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  JOHN  J.  O'CONNOR 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently 
forwarded  to  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Edgar 
Howard,  of  Nebra.^ka,  by  cur  distinguished  former  colleague, 
Hon.  John  J.  O'Connor,  of  New  York.     It's  delightful  to 


know  that  our  former  colleagues  have  not  foruotten  one 
another.    I  am  certain  the  friends  of  John  J.  O'Connor  in 
the  present  Congress  would  enjoy  reading   his  refreshing 
reply  to  oiu-  old  friend  Edgar  Howard. 
The  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Ju!y  14,  1939. 
Hon.  Edgar  Howard. 

The  Cohnnbus  Daily  Telegram,  Columbus.  Nebr. 

Dear  Edgar:  God  bless  you! 

I  read  with  relish  your  recent  signed  editorial  A  New  Political 
Party.  You  are  indeed  a  "rara  avis"  In  boldly  signing  your  name  to 
your  literary  contributions.  Would  that  all  edltois  followed  your 
example. 

You  have  me  wrong,  however,  from  several  standpoints.  Toior 
references  to  me  as  a  "Tammany"  Congressman  and  ""Tammany 
Influence"  on  me  shows  you  are  "slipping,"  bt-cause  on  refreshing 
your  recollection  you  will  recall  that  Tamnitiny  tried  to  "dump" 
me  at  lea.st  three  times  and  contributed  .o  my  defeat  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Hotise  of  Ripresentutives  an  well  as  "knifed  me" 
In  the  Democratic  primary  last  year. 

However,  that's  all  "water  over  the  dam." 

Again  ycu  have  mc  wrong  In  Interpreting,  my  letter  as  an  Invi- 
tation to  Join  a  new  party.  It  Is  not  Just  ihat — at  this  time.  A 
new  party  may  be  necessary  If  the  worse  comes  to  the  worst  in  the 
regular  1940  Democratic  convention.  We  "seiisibli?"  Democrats 
may  have  to  go  across  the  street  and  held  a  convention  cf  our  own 
In  an  effort  to  save  our  country  from  the  continuance  of  the  radicals 
in  power. 

The  days  of  party  labels  and  party  fetishes  are  over — ^and  you 
well  know  it.  The  fate  of  our  form  of  Government  is  at  stake.  We 
Just  cou'dn't  stand  4  more  years  of  It. 

I  have  four  boys,  aged  from  15  to  20.  and  ihey  mu'^t  live  here 
after  you  and  I  have  gene  to  out  rewards — 1  know  what  your 
reward  will  be — as  for  mine.  I  expect  the  worse. 

Unless  we  get  back  to  the  "American  way"  iny  boys  will  be  com- 
pelled to  live  under  a  Fa.sclst  form  of  government,  which  Is  about 
with  us  now,  or  still  worse,  communism. 

Incidentally,  I  did  not  eat  hot  dogs  with  King  George.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  O'Connors  have  been  fighting  the  Hapsburg 
line.     We  often  served  hot  po':ers. 

As  Tom  Moore  sang: 

"On  our  side  was  virtue  and  Erin, 
On  thelr's  was  the  Saxon  and  guilt." 

I  hope  you  live  for  many  years  to  come— at  least  long  enough  to 
see  the  Government  restored  Into  the  hands  of  the  seuslble  kind  oX 
Democrats — the  type  you  have  always  been. 
With  affectionate  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  Conference  at  Oslo, 

Norway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  21.  1939 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  president  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  I  have  appointed  29 
delegates  to  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Oslo.  Norway, 
beginning  August  15,  1939,  as  follows: 

Representative  Hamilton  Fish.  New  York,  president, 
American  Group. 

Representative  Fritz  G.  Lanham.  Texas,  treasurer. 

Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Kentucky,  member,  executive 
committee. 

Representative  Millard  F.  Caldwell.  Florida,  member, 
executive  committee. 

Representative  Harold  KmrrsoN,  Minnesota,  member, 
executive  committee. 

Representative  Thomas  S.  McMillan.  South  Carolina, 
member,  executive  committee. 

Representative  Dewey  Short.  Missouri,  member,  executive 
committee. 

Senator  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  North  Dakota. 

Senator  Theodore  F.  Green.  Rhode  Island. 

Senator  Rush  D.  Holt,  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  Wisconsin. 

Representative  James  M.  Barnes,  Illinois. 
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Representative  Ralph  E.  CnmcH.  Illinois. 

Representative  Harry  B.  Coffee.  Nebraska. 

Representative  Eugene  B.  Crovte,  Indiana. 

Representative  Vinxent  P.  Harrington,  Iowa. 

Representative  Pehr  G.  Holmes,  Massachusetts. 

Representative  Noble  J.  Johnson,  Indiana. 

Representative  Martin  J.  Kennedy.  New  York. 

Representative  Louis  C.  Rabaut.  Michigan. 

Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed,  New  York. 

Representative  John  M.  Robsion,  Kentucky. 

Representative  Foster  Stearns.  New  Hampshire. 

Representative  Karl  Stefan,  Nebraska. 

Representative  Henry  O.  Talle,  Iowa. 

Representative  Lewis  D.  Thill,  Wisconsin. 

Representative  Allen  T.  Treadway.  Massachusetts. 

Representative  Richard  B.  Wigclesworth,  Massachusetts. 

Representative  Roy  O.  Woodruff,  Michigan. 

The  delegates  are  equally  divided  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  representing  every  section  of  the  country,  5  of 
whom  are  United  States  Senators  and  24  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  hope  to  add  more  delegates,  provided 
additional  appropriations  are  agreed  on  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  American  delegates  will  formulate  their  views  on 
matters  of  vital  interest  in  connection  with  world  peace  and 
neutrality  to  be  discussed  at  the  conference,  such  as  promo- 
tion of  peace  by  arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  and  inter- 
national law;  outlawing  bombing  of  defensalcss  cities  and 
safeguarding  food  fliips  and  reduction  and  limitation  of 
armament.  Because  of  the  world  situation,  the  Oslo  Con- 
ference is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
held  by  the  union  in  its  50  years  of  activity.  The  refugee 
probk  m  will  be  one  of  the  major  subjects  discussed  at  the 
ccnfcrence. 

'  The  advisory  committee  to  the  American  group  consists 
ct  Col.  William  Hayward  (chairman).  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Lucius  Boomer,  Madame  Julia 
Cantacuzonc,  Hon.  B.iinbridge  Colby,  Hon.  John  W.  Davis, 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Dawes,  John  Poster  Dulles,  Hon.  Henry  P. 
Fletcher,  John  M.  Franklin.  William  Green,  Hon.  Herbert 
Hoover,  Julius  C.  Holmes,  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Hon. 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  John  L.  Lewis,  Allan  Nevins,  John  J. 
O'Connor.  Hon.  Frank  L.  Polk.  Capt.  T.  Ritber.  Dr.  Emmett 
J.  Scott.  Hen.  Alfred  E.  Smith.  Hon.  Bertrand  H.  Snell.  L.  J. 
Tab^r,  Hon.  Grover  Whalen.  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Owen 
D.  Young.     George  Djamgaroff  (public  relations  counsel.) 

One  of  the  subjects  brought  up  at  the  preliminary 
meeting  in  Washington  of  the  American  group  was  the  ad- 
visability of  inviting  the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  hold 
its  conference  next  year  in  the  United  States,  possibly  in 
connection  with  the  World's  Pair  at  New  York.  The  last 
time  the  conference  of  the  union  was  held  in  the  United 
States  was  in  1925.  The  proposal  was  approved,  and  the  State 
Department  will  cooperate. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  was  founded  in  1889  with 
the  purpose  of  bringing  parliamentarians  from  different 
countries  into  touch  with  one  another  in  order  to  promote 
understanding  of  problems  of  a  nature  requiring  mutual 
agreement  between  these  countries.  The  Union's  funda- 
mental aim  has  always  been  to  work  for  the  promotion 
of  world  peace,  and.  in  so  doing,  to  stand  also  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  representative  system  as  the  best  protection  of 
public  liberties.  In  later  years  it  has.  with  changing  condi- 
tions, broadened,  its  studies  and  scope  to  include  all  of  those 
questions  which  bear  upon  the  problem  of  peace  between 
nations.  It  has  permanent  committees  on  economic  and 
financial  questions,  on  juridical  questions,  on  ethnic  and 
colonial  questions,  on  the  reduction  of  armaments,  on  social 
and  humanitarian  questions,  on  seciu-ity.  and  on  intellectual 
relations. 

Membership  in  the  Union  is  formed  by  groups  and  not  in- 
dividuals. There  are  51  countries  in  which  the  parliament  or 
an  interparliamentary  group  is  affiliated.  Prior  to  the  gen- 
eral conferences,  each  national  group  studies  the  problems  of 
the  agenda,  without  by  any  means  limiting  them  to  the 


frontiers  of  their  own  country.  The  conferences  urually 
meet  in  the  parliament  of  the  country  in  which  the  confer- 
ence is  held,  the  national  group  of  the  country  in  which  the 
conference  is  meeting  being  the  host.  The  Oslo  Conference, 
which  starts  August  15,  is  the  thirty-fifth  held  by  the  Union. 


Outlaw  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  21,  1939 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  interrogated  on 
the  11th  With  respect  to  the  outlaw  strikes  of  the  W.  P.  A.. 
I  said  that  the  several  labor  leaders  who  are  supporting  the 
W.  P.  A.  strike  should  be  given  to  understand  that  no  strike. 
sit-down  or  lock-out,  against  an  act  of  Congress  is  jui^Ufied 
or  will  be  tolerated. 

It  is  a  felony  under  the  law.  as  written,  for  anyone, 
through  force,  intimidation,  threat,  or  boycott,  to  deprive  a 
person  of  benefits  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  under  the 
W.  P.  A. 

Pive  woiking  days'  continuous  and  consecutive  absence 
automatically  separates  the  worker  from  the  benefits  of  the 
relief  roll. 

Those  under  whose  orders  .^uch  .separation  is  enforced  are 
apt  to  find  themselves  facing  a  heavy  fine  and^  or  a  possible 
jail  sentence. 

ISLTJE    IS    CXEAS    CUT 

Congress  is  in  no  mood  to  see  the  law  overridden  or  defied. 
The  issue  involved  is  clear  cut  and  vital.  Shall  a  slr.ke 
against  the  Government  be  tolerated?  Congress  will  not 
yield  to  such  tactics,  for  to  yield  would  jeopardize  the  very 
existence  of  orderly  government. 

Tlie  attitude  of  the  leaders  is  fraught  with  peril  to  them- 
selves, to  organized  labjr,  and  the  public,  for  the  vital  prin- 
ciples involved  concern  the  processes  and  powers  of  this 
Government.  Coercion  is  as  futile  as  it  is  dar.gercus.  and 
those  who  are  back  of  this  un-American  program  are  stand- 
ing on  quicksand. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  commend  the  President  for  his 
forthright  statement  that  these  strikes  are  strikes  against  the 
Government.  So  indirectly  were  the  sit-down  strikes,  for  the 
people  arc  the  Government. 

I  c.innot  refrain  from  saying  that  it  is  my  considt?red  opin- 
ion that  if  the  President  and  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had 
condemned  the  sit-down  strikes  and  the  unconstitutional  and 
Violent  acts  of  the  sit-down  strikers  as  promptly  and  as 
vigorously  as  in  the  present  instance  there  would  be  no 
W.  P.  A.  strikes  today.  The  American  people  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  sit-down  strikes  any  more  than  they  are 
with  the  W.  P.  A.  strikes. 

True,  the  sit-down  strikes  were  against  private  employers, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  them  to  have  been  in 
plain  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  employers. 

The  American  people  manifested  their  resentment  against 
the  sit-down  strikes  and  against  C.  I.  O.  and  against  the  ad- 
ministration for  winking  at  the  activities  and  attitude  of  John 
Lewis  and  his  organization,  which  was  dominant  in  the  sit- 
down  strikes.  Eventually  the  administration  came  over  on 
to  the  side  of  law  and  order. 

Now  Mr.  Green's  organization  has  apparently  taken  the 
lead  in  inciting  and  upholding  the  W.  P.  A.  strikes.  He  .shows 
poor  judgment  and  should  have  learned  a  lesson  out  of  John 
Lewis'  bock. 

Both  Mr.  Green  of  A.  P.  of  L.  and  John  Lewis  of  C.  I.  O. 
have  lost  prestige  and  done  labor  a  most  disastrous  disservice. 

The  people  look  with  disfavor  on  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  now  striking  against  the 
Government.    Public  opinion  is  against  them,  as  it  was  and 
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is  against  C.  I.  O..  which  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  strikes, 
strikers,  and  A.  P.  of  L. 

The  significant  thing,  if  you  look  closely,  is  found  in  the 
probable  political  effect  of  both  the  "sit-down  strike"  and 
"W.  P.  A.  strike"  situation.  As  to  the  first,  there  can  be  no 
question,  as  the  issue  was  decided  in  the  last  election  as 
evidenced  by  the  opposition  to  such  a  program  found  in  the 
votes. 

As  to  the  second,  it  needs  no  vision  of  a  prophet  to  foresee 
a  similar  result.  One  was  a  strike  against  private  employers. 
the  other  against  the  Government  as  an  employer.  The 
people  will  not  stand  for  it. 

It  Is  to  b3  wished  that  the  President  had  been  as  out- 
spoken when  illegal  activities  were  undertaken  by  striking 
workers  against  private  employers,  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  employers,  as  he  is  now.  when  the 
strike  is  directed  against  a  public  employer,  the  Govern- 
ment. "If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  might  ride,"  and  we 
are  confronted  by  the  fact  which  has  been  point<?d  out  many 
times,  and  the  existing  situation  merely  serves  to  emphasize 
it,  viz: 

Certain  new  dealers  are  favorable  to  a  continued  exten- 
sion of  Government  into  fields  that  have  in  the  past  been 
occupied  by  private  business  and  private  industry.  They 
would  have  the  Government  in  control  of — and  in  the  con- 
duct of — public  utilities,  including  the  railroads  and  the 
electric  power  companies;  they  would  have  the  banking  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  Government  owned  and  operated: 
they  would  go  even  further  in  the  matter  of  Government 
control  of  agriculture  and  of  industry  of  all  kinds. 

Since  this  is  so,  organized  labor  has  more  on  its  hands 
than  first  appears  to  be  the  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Green  has  by  his  ill-considered  action  precipitated  a  condi- 
tion which  is  no  theory.  The  people  and  organized  labor 
are  confronted  with  a  problem  which  outweighs  the  ques- 
tion temporarily  in  the  scales.  As  someone  has  said,  Labor 
might  do  well  to  ponder,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  its 
position  in  the  picture,  should  Government  take  control  and 
management  of  industry,  banking,  and  agriculture.  Then 
almost  any  strike  would  become  a  "strike  against  the  Gov- 
ernment."   Think  that  over. 
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LETTER   FROM   CLAUDE  BABCOCK,   NATIONAL  PRESIDENT   OF 
THE  FEDERAL  PERSONNEL  ASSOCIATION 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter  received  by  me  from  Claude  Babcock,  national  president 
of  the  Federal  Personnel  Association: 

Federal  Personnel  Association, 

July  18,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washivgton,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  United 
States  civil  Service  Commission,  there  were  on  the  Federal  pay 
rolls  902.827  civil  employees  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  end  of  May  1939.  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
there  were  In  excess  of  5,000  more  employees  in  May  1939  than  at 
the  war  peak. 

With  this  vast  army  of  public  employees,  It  Is  Inevitable  that 
there  will  be  an  appreciable  reduction  In  force  at  some  time  In  the 
near  future.  When  this  reduction  of  force  Is  approached  under 
the  present  law.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  your  office  and  the 
office  of  every  other  Member  of  Congress  will  be  besieged  by  em- 
ployees endeavoring  to  protect  themselves  agamst  reduction  of 
force  through  a  Jockeying  of  efficiency  rating. 


Many  thousands  of  these  employees  were  appointed  to  their 
positions  as  the  result  of  some  type  of  Influence. 

Under  the  authority  of  H.  R.  960,  If  It  should  be  enacted  into 
law  in  its  present  form,  the  President  could  authorize  the  exten- 
sion to  many  thousands  of  employees  who  were  appointed  through 
Influence,  the  protection  of  the  Civil  Service  Act.  In  any  subse- 
quent reduction  of  force,  present  emiiloyeos  of  the  civil  service, 
appointed  through  competitive  examination  procedure,  would  be 
at  a  decided  disadvantage  because  of  the  absolute  discretion  now 
given  to  Individual  officers  with  respect  to  methods  of  choosing 
employees  to  be  released  in  reduction  of  force.  Under  present 
law  reduction.s  tuke  place  in  accordance  with  personal  opinions 
exercised  through  the  use  of  the  so-called  efficiency  or  service 
ratings. 

With  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  employees  who  have  had 
enough  Influence  of  one  kind  or  another  to  obtain  noncivU-servlce 
appointments,  will  have  enough  influence  so  that  they  wUl  not  be 
the  ones  in  most  cases  who  will  receive  efficiency  ratings  low  enough 
to  be  released  in  reductions  of  force. 

Without  exception,  every  large  Industry  In  the  United  States 
which  employs  SL-veral  thousand  workers  has  found  it  necessary, 
efficient,  and  expedient  to  employ  a  s.^nlorlty  r\ile  when  it  redi.ces 
the  force  in  order  to  eliminate  personal  prejudices.  The  United 
States  Government  Itself  uses  the  seniority  method  lor  its  largest 
service — Post  Office  Service. 

The  employees  and  most  of  the  officials  In  the  executive  branch 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  so-called  efficiency-rating  method  of 
reducing  the  force  opens  the  door  to  the  most  grave  personal 
abuses. 

The  Federal  Personnel  Association,  composed  exclusively  of  Fed- 
eral employees  who  entered  the  service  through  open  competitive 
examinations,  re.spectfuUy  requests  that,  concuirent  with  the  vast 
extension  of  the  civU-servlce  protection  to  the  thousands  of  civilian 
employees  who  were  appointed  through  influence,  the  factor  of  in- 
fluence be  removed  from  future  reductions  in  the  force  by  the 
establishment  of  the  prmclple  that  reductions  should  take  place 
in  accordance  with  length  of  service. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  association  does  not  request  any 
abrogation  of  the  present  faculty  for  the  removal  from  the  service 
of  persons  who  are  inefficient,  untrustworthy,  or  otherwise  unde- 
sirable. Under  present  law.  administrative  officers  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  removing  from  the  service  persons  who  should  be  removed 
for  cause.  The  Federal  Personnel  Association  believes  that  this 
power  of  removal  should  not  be  infringed  upon  in  connection  with 
changes  in  methods  of  reducing  force.  However,  having  in  mind 
the  freedom  with  wh'ch  incompetents  can  now  be  removed  from 
the  service,  it  is  not  believed  that  as  between  persons  competent 
to  carry  on,  any  method  has  been  developed  which  is  as  fair  and 
as  equitable  as  the  seniority  method.  In  the  civil  service  of  the 
Government,  comparative  efficiency  among  employees  is  in  practice 
Impossible  to  Judge  As  a  consequence,  differing  standards  mili- 
tate against  the  fairness  of  the  so-called  efficiency  method,  even 
when  the  rating  officials  conscientiously  disregard  the  influence  of 
the  employees  being  rated.  The  history  of  private  business  per- 
sonnel management  shows  that  in  the  long  run  the  seniority 
method  Is  the  only  reliable  method  yet  developed. 

The  seniority  method  for  reducing  the  force  has  the  additional 
Important  advantage  of  establishing  in  the  minds  of  all  em- 
ployees certainty  with  respect  to  the  future.  Each  employee  knows 
where  he  stands  and  thus  is  able  to  give  his  full  thought  to  his 
service  without  feeling  the  necessity  of  maneuvering  for  advantage 
In  the  minds  of  persons  with  influence. 

There  Is  presented  herewith  a  draft  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Civil  Service  Committee  when  it  was  considering  this  same  ques- 
tion In  the  last  Congress. 

The  insertion  cf  this  draft,  or  one  producing  a  tlmllar  effect  In 
the  language  of  H.  R.  960  would  be  highly  desirable,  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  employees. 

It  is  true  that  certain  professors  and  others  with  only  a  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  personnel  management,  oppose  the  use  of  the 
seniority  rtile.  They  do  so  on  theoretical  grounds.  Practical  men, 
who  have  had  actual  wide-scale  administrative  experience  over 
thousands  of  employees  either  in  private  life  or  In  the  Government, 
realize  that,  although  the  efficiency-rating  system  may  sound  good! 
It  Is  not  effective  in  practice. 

The  Federal  Personnel  Association  would  be  deeply  appreciative 
if  you  woxild  support  the  insertion  of  the  Heniorlty  rule  into  all 
reduction  of  force  in  civilian  branches  of  the  Government.  If 
such  an  Insertion  of  seniority  nile  is  not  feasible,  then  the  Federal 
Personnel  Association  desires  to  register  Itself  as  being  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  civil-service  protection  to  the  vast  army  of  persons 
who  are  now  serving  the  Government  as  the  reeult  of  Infl'ifr-ed 
appointments.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Personnel  Association 
opposes  H.  R.  960  unless  it  is  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  reduc- 
tion of  force  through  the  tise  of  the  seniority  rule. 
Very  respectfully, 

Claude  Babcock, 
National  President. 

A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  and  equitable  method  of  reducing 
the   personnel  of  the  Federal  service 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.: 

Section  1.  That  in  any  reduction  in  personnel  In  any  civilian  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  of  any  corporation  owned  or  controUed  by  tha 
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United  States:  employees  shall  be  released  in  the  inverse  order 
of  the  length  of  their  total  Federal  service:  Proi-ided.  That  any 
employee  with  not  less  than  30  years  of  annultable  service  under 
the  ReUrement  Act.  on  his  volunury.  written  request,  shall  be 
retired  in  the  next  reduction  of  force,  at  an  annuity  equal  to  the 
annuity  he  would  receive  were  he  then  subject  to  compulsory 
retirement  for  age. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  an  employee  Is  to  be  released,  because  of 
ireductlon  In  force,  he  shall  be  given  written  notice  thereof,  which 
sh.ill  state  the  effective  date  of  such  reloas*^.  which  shall  not  be 
s::^oner  than  30  days,  plus  time  for  all  accrued  annual  leave,  after 
jthe  date  of  clellvtry  of  the  notice  to  the  employee. 
'  Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  existing  law  governing 
separations  from  the  service  for  cau.-e. 

Set.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hfrcby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  be  eftectlve  Inimedlately  on  enactment: 
Provided,  That  if  actual,  written  notice  of  release  bocnuse  of 
reduction  of  force,  has  been  delivered  to  an  employee  before  the 
time  when  this  act  becomes  effective,  such  release  may  be 
consummated. 

Speeches  by  and  Editorial  Comments  Concerning 

Senator  Ashurst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    . 

or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

I  OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  21  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  18) ,  1939 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  certain  letters  written  by 
me,  as  well  as  speeches  made  by  me,  and  also  a  number  of 
editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
In   the   Senate.  June   26.   1939 
Opposing  FY-rther  Pxtrchase  of  Foreign  Silver 

Mr.  Ashurst.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with  regret  and  unfeigned 
diffidence  that  I  disagree  with  the  conclusions  of  my  worthy 
leader,  my  dear  friend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  |Mr.  Baekley]. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  British  Parliament  did  not  more  redoubt- 
cdly  or  more  ably  argue  for  trade  with  foreign  governments  than 
has  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  argued  for  trade  for  his  own 
country.  I  commend  him  for  his  temper  In  the  debate.  He  has 
conducted  the  debate  with  a  high  degree  of  ability,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  conclusions. 

I  Mr.  President,  about  the  year  A.  D.  161  It  was  obvious  to  the 
responsible  statesmen  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  the  Empire 
would  not  endure  unless  carefully  guarded,  and  so  the  greatest 
statesman-pmlosophcr  the  Roman  Einpire  ever  produced.  Marcus 
Aurellus.  when  he  assumed  his  duties  as  Emperor,  took  as  his 
watchword  'Hold  thine  own."  He  knew  that  the  barbarians  or 
the  outlanders  in  the  hinterlands  and  in  the  far-flung  reaches  of 
the  Empire  were  making  Inroads  upon  the  solidarity  of  the  Em- 
pire. Marcus  Aurellus  did  not  seek  to  extend  the  Empire.  His 
motto  was  "Hold  thine  own";  and  under  that  plan  of  action,  with 
his  clear  perception  of  duty  to  his  own  government,  he  was  able, 
through  himself  and  his  successors,  to  keep  the  Roman  Empire  as 
a  going  concern  for  another  century  or  two,  although  the  western 
division  of  the  Empire  eventually  collapsed  about  A.  D.  476. 

I  know  It  is  trite  for  a  public  speaker  to  say  that  the  Roman 
Empire  fell,  and  so  forth,  and  that  we  must  therefore  take  warn- 
ing, and  so  forth;  but,  trite  as  it  may  be,  the  time  has  come  when 
all  Americans,  and  particularly  those  of  us  who  are  charged  with 
power  and  responsibility,  must  begin  to  say  for  and  to  the  United 
States,  "Hold  thine  own." 

At  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  World  War,  not  as  a  matter 
of  securing  trade,  not  as  a  matter  of  bargains  or  markets,  but 
because  of  humanitarian  impulses,  we  advanced  many  billions  of 
dollars  to  aid  foreign  countries.  These  advances  have  not  been 
repaid. 

There  are  no  evidences  that  they  will  be  repaid  at  an  early  date. 
It  Is  part  of  the  statesmanship,  It  Is  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
European  governments  never  to  pay  a  debt  to  another  government, 
fspeciaily  a  cls-Atlantlc  government.  We  now  say.  "Build  up 
markets."  As  to  the  billions  of  dollars  that  have  gone  we  say, 
"That  was  spent  because  of  humanitarian  Impulses."  The  billions 
of  dollars  failed  to  stabilize  Europe  then.  Now  It  Is  said  that  In 
order  to  have  markets  we  must  buy  foreign  silver. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  were  an  original  instance.  If  this  were  a 
matter  initially  presented  today,  and  we  were  without  experience, 
I  might  vote  for  It.  because  I  am  willing  to  experiment  with  al- 
most anything,  and  I  have  done  so;  but,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
experimented  on  this  subject  and  the  experiment  has  failed.  This 
administration  should  clln^  iast,  to  experiments  which  have  proved 


to  be  succe-ssful  and  wholesome,  and  should  discard  and  aban'^on 
those  experiments  and  projects  that  have  proved  to  be  failures. 
Every  dollar  of  foreign  trade  we  secure  from  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign silver  costs  us  $9;  and,  as  poor  trader  as  I  am,  I  do  not  favor 
a  9-to-l  trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  speak  out  of  dislike  of  any  foreign 
government  or  foreign  people.  Mankind  Is  afflicted,  in  this  partic- 
ular and  tragic  period  in  the  stream  of  time,  with  grievous  troubles. 
If  mankind  shall  surmount  these  troubles,  it  will  be  a  credit  to 
the  dignity  of  the  human  race.  I  think  mankind  will  do  so,  but 
will  do  so  only  by  being  realistic  and  facing  facts. 

Mr.  President,  consider  Mexico.  She  is  the  neighbor  of  the  State 
I  have  so  long,  with  my  colleague,  tried  to  represent.  Mexico  re- 
sponds to  our  overtures  of  friendship  by  repeated  seizures  of  the 
property  of  American  nationals.  When  we  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  purchase  her  sliver,  her  reply  is  the  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  more  American  properties  and  the  violation  of  more 
American  rights.  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  go  to  war  with  any 
country  because  It  seizes  American  property,  because  If  an  Ameri- 
can national  makes  Investments  in  foreign  countries  he  does  so 
somewhat  at  his  own  risk;  but  I  do  say  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  must  be  sufficiently  realistic  to  know  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  but  two  friends  on  earth — Finland  and 
Ireland. 

Mr.  McCarran.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Ashurst.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment.  My  able  friend  here 
on  my  left,  the  studious  Senator  from  Maryland  |Mr.  Tydings) 
sotto  voce  says  our  two  friends  are  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans.  I  accept  the  amendment.  I  add  them  to  my  two.  We 
have  four  friends. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  McCarran.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  great  Irish  race  with  respect  to  the  expressions  made  on  the 
floor  of  tiie  Senate  by  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona,  because  the 
heart  of  Ireland  always  throbs  in  friendship  with  all  nations  that 
treat  Ireland  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  Ashurst.  I  am  not  of  Irish  descent.  I  wish  I  were.  I  am  of 
English  and  French  descent,  and  if  there  be  any  persons  on  earth 
I  well  know.  It  Is  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchm.in. 

If  we  are  Improvident  enough  to  lend  money  to  foreign  govern- 
ments without  security,  they  in  turn  are  astute  enough  to  decline 
to  repay  us.  I  have  no  ill  will  toward  foreign  nationals.  I  ap- 
preciate the  land  that  gave  us  our  common  law  and  that  gave  us 
the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  If  she  had  never  given 
aught  else  to  us  than  this  language  of  such  amplitude  and 
grandeur  and  this  great  system  of  law,  that  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient. 

I  am  no  enemy  of  the  Italian  people.  They  have  given  the  world 
a  heritage  of  music  and  poems  in  stone. 

Little  Belgium  during  the  war  walked  the  Via  Dolorosa  that  led 
to  duty.  d?ath.  and  glory,  and  gave  to  the  world  an  exhibition  of 
bravery  beyond  the  range  of  eulogy. 

All  persons  have  from  time  to  time  loved  Prance. 

From  Holland  we  received  the  decimal  system  of  money.  Many 
nations  have  made  contributions  toward  progress. 

But  the  fact  that  foreign  countries  have  made  contributions 
that  have  been  accepted  by  the  American  people  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  we  can  continue  to  support  those  countries.  The 
furthtr  purchase  of  foreign  silver  Is  of  no  use.  It  has  proved  to 
have  been  a  failure,  and  the  sooner  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that  it  will  bring  any  markets  to  us.  the  better  off  we  shall  be. 

We  will  say  you,  sir.  are  a  manufacturer  of  automobiles.  You 
sell  automobiles  at  $1,000  each.  You  want  to  sell  to  me.  You  lend 
me  the  $1,000  to  buy  the  automobile,  but  I  never  repay  you.  Have 
you  profited   by  that  transaction? 

Mr  President,  I  have  voted  for  many  appropriations.  I  expect 
to  vote  for  more.  If  it  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  New 
England  I  shall  vote  to  buy  shoes  made  in  New  England  rather 
than  send  the  money  to  Mexico.  China,  and  Japan,  or  India.  We 
shall  at  least  keep  the  money  at  home  when  we  buy  from  New 
England. 

It  is  said  that  we  ought  to  take  a  large  view  of  this  situation; 
that  we  ought  to  take  a  large  view  of  mankind.  Very  well.  The 
United  States  has  taken  a  large  view.  The  United  States  stands 
with  clean  hands.  She  tried  to  save  Europe.  America  poured  forth 
the  blood  of  her  bravest  and  her  best  to  try  to  save  Europe. 
America  gave  her  sons,  the  rarest  and  most  precious  gift  she 
could  make.  She  gave  her  money,  not  by  the  millions  of  dollars 
but  by  the  billicns  of  dollars,  and  EJurope  is  no  nearer  saved  than 
she  was  before  our  sacrifices.  Europe's  salvation,  like  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Individual,  depends  upon  itself.  The  business  of  Eu- 
rope Is  war.  and  has  been  for  2.000  years.  More  than  260  great 
battles  have  been  fought  near  or  on  the  very  battlefield  of  Water- 
loo; mentioning  only  Malpaquet  and  Ramiiliee. 

So.  Senators,  we  but  delude  ourselves  when  we  believe  that  money 
from  our  Treasury,  given  or  loaned  to  foreign  governments,  will 
stimulate  our  foreign  trade;  that  money  from  our  Treasury  can 
buy  the  friendship  of  Europe.  This  may  be  an  unhappy  reference, 
but  no  rich  government  is  happy.  No  rich  man  is  happy.  The 
rich  man  seldom  views  with  delight  the  rolling  landscape;  he 
almost  never  really  hears  Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata.  When 
he  looks  out  of  the  window,  he  does  not  see  the  symmetrical  tree. 
The  rich  man  sees  at  his  door  a  wolf,  with  red  lips  stripped  back 
from  white  fangs,  atxjut  to  consume  him. 

The  only  man  in  this  country  who  is  actually  afraid  that  ho 
will  starve  to  death  Is  the  rich  m^n.    That  is  a  part  of  the  penalty; 


that  Is  a  part  of  the  eternal  law  which  reaches  all  men  who  have 
great  wealth. 

This  country,  therefore,  by  reason  of  being  rich,  must  endure  the 
envy  and  the  hatred  of  all  other  nations.  When  a  nation  grows 
magnificently  opulent,  as  we  are  now,  It  cannot  expect  to  have 
friends.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  We  shall,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  send  our  Amba.ssadors  and  Ministers  to  foreign  countries: 
we  shall  continue  the  polite  amenities  which  should  exist  between 
civilized  countries;  but  it  is  a  poor  compliment  to  his  Intelligence 
to  say  to  any  American  citizen  that  our  country  will  ever  secure 
any  help,  no  matter  how  great  our  hour  of  need  might  be,  from 
any  foreign  country. 

I  presume  I  voted  for  the  Silver  Purchase  Act.  I  never  examine 
to  see  how  I  voted  In  the  past,  because  I  do  not  want  any  past 
action  to  hamper  my  present  action.  | Laughter.)  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  I  voted  for  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  or  voted  against 
It  Is  immaterial:  the  law  has  proved  to  be  a  failure.  Why.  then 
continue  that  which  we  know  to  be  a  failure,  and  which  costs  $9 
for  every  $1  we  pay? 

Tlie  time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to  hold  her  own.  We 
are  not  seeking  to  extend  our  dominions.  Soon  enough  some  Inci- 
dent win  take  place  In  the  Orient,  soon  enough  some  Incident  will 
take  place  somewhere  which  will  excite  the  people,  and  tremendous 
propaganda  will  be  put  upon  us  In  an  effort  to  induce  us  to  enter 
some  conflict  on  the  side  of  "humanity"  or  on  the  side  of  "liberty." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  will  deign  to  pay  at- 
tention to  my  record,  though  I  desire  to  be  known  as  a  man  not 
lacking  in  friendship  for  the  things  that  are  rl-ht  and  which  make 
for  peace  among  the  nations.  But  If  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
of  the  Orient  believed  they  could  get  no  advantage  from  the 
United  SUtes,  If  they  knew  they  would  be  required  to  pay  their 
debts,  they  would  become  our  friends.  We  respect  the  man  who 
makes  us  pay  our  bills.  If  we  make  a  man  pay  his  bills,  he  re- 
spects us,  and  If  we  continue  to  permit  the  sort  of  treatment  we 
have  been  receiving  from  our  foreign  debtors,  we  will  no  longer 
respect  ourselves. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  I>elaware  [Mr.  Townsend)  will  be  agreed  to.  The 
amendment  Is  proposed  by  a  Republican.  Is  It  possible  that  I,  a 
Democrat,  am  urging  an  amendment  proposed  by  a  Republican? 
(Laughter. I  If  an  amendment  is  a  good  one,  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  It,  no  matter  by  whom  It  Is  proposed. 

In  the  Senate,  June  22,  1939 
Copper,  the  Everlasting  Metal 

Mr.  Ashurst.  Mr.  President,  at  some  unrecorded  place  on  an  in- 
definite day  during  what  we  call  the  stone  age  "later."  which  be- 
gan somewhere  on  the  stream  of  time  about  10.000  years  ago — your 
guess  as  to  when  It  began  will  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  mine — 
women  commenced^  the  domestication  of  plants  and  animals  and 
discovered  the  processes  of  baking,  brewing,  and  weaving.  On  an- 
other Indefinite  day  of  the  later  stone  age  some  man,  exhausted 
from  dragging  with  great  friction  his  quarry  or  other  burden  along 
the  ground  with  a  sledge,  made  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  In- 
ventions— the  wheel. 

During  the  same  remote  and  uncertain  later  stone  age  some 
shaggy  man  picked  up  a  piece  of  red  rock,  and  from  it  made  a  dis- 
covery and  an  invention  that  ultimately  gave  to  the  human  race  the 
key — a  key  of  copper — to  the  kingdom  of  the  arts.  Industries,  com- 
munication, transportation,  and  the  material  sciences.  This  piece 
of  red  rock  seemed  to  our  shaggy  man  serviceable  as  a  knife  or  a 
spear;  and  this  primitive  artisan,  this  embryo  scientist,  pKJssessing 
an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  In  trying  to  shape  the  edge  of  his  red 
rock,  found  out  that  this  particular  rock  was  a  metal  that  gave 
way  beneath  the  blows  of  his  stone  hammer,  and,  without  breaking, 
could  be  bent  Into  any  desired  form. 

If  we  allow  our  Imagination  to  make  a  far-flung  excursion,  we 
may  v/ell  picture  with  what  pride  this  prehistoric  man  exhibited  his 
crudely  fashioned  copper  knife  or  spear  among  his  fellow  tribes- 
men; for  the  red  rock  was.  indeed,  copper.  He  was  probably  regarded 
as  a  crank  "touched  In  the  head"  for  attempting  to  use  a  metal 
knife  or  metal  spearhead  Instead  of  stone,  which  had  served  for 
generations;  but  he  tremendously  influenced  the  tides  of  human 
destiny. 

No  patent  laws  of  that  period  gave  protection  to  the  discov- 
erers of  baking,  browing,  and  weaving,  the  domestication  of  plants 
and  animals,  to  the  inventor  of  the  wheel,  or  to  the  discoverer  of 
copper.  No  chronicle  recorded  the  names  of  the  anonymous  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race  who  made  these  early  discoveries.  They 
are.  like  our  own  Unknown  Soldier,  namelessly  Immortal,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  be  nameless. 

Copper  derived  Its  earliest  fame,  according  to  pagan  mythology, 
from  the  partiality  of  Venus  for  this  metal — Venus  In  Greek  was 
Aphrodite — for  when  Venus  rose  from  the  sea  somewhere  near  the 
Is'and  of  Cj'prus,  she  asked  for  a  mirror  that  she  might  see  for 
herself  the  reason  why  all  praised  her  beauty.  Only  two  metals, 
gold  and  copper,  were  supposed  to  be  known  at  that  time  out  of 
which  a  mirror  could  be  made  Venus  refu-sed  the  golden  mirror, 
ns  It  cast  a  yellow  tinge  upon  the  reflection  of  her  countenance,  but 
accepted  the  copper  mirror,  as  It  brightened  her  titlan  locks.  Thus 
the  word  'cjrprium,"  from  this  Island,  became  the  word  "cuprum" 
to  the  Roman,  and  copper  to  the  English  tongue. 

From  the  dawn  of  history  until  the  end  of  the  medieval  period, 
copper  was  the  world's  most  Important  metal;  then  iron  and  steel 
were  the  favorites  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury,  when,  owing  to  the  application  of  electricity,  copper  entered 
a  rejuvenation,  and  neither  Imagination  nor  science  is  able  to 
foresee  a  suitable  substitute  for  copper  In  the  electrical  field. 

Copper  Is  the  metal  in  which  the  current  Is  born  in  the  gener- 
ator. Through  copper  bars  and  the  copper  windings  of  trans- 
formers the  electricity  passes  to  high-tension  transmission  lines, 
which  distribute  the  electrical  energy  for  Its  ultimate  use. 

Copper  has  numerous  assets,  values,  and  attributes,  and  among 
them  are  Its  capacity  for  conducting  heat.  Its  electrical  conduc- 
tivity, its  extreme  ductility,  its  malleability,  its  high  tenacity.  Its 
tensile  strength,  its  ability  to  alloy  with  other  mcials.  ks  ariittic 
color  and  Its  luster.  Its  quality  of  withstanding  corrosion. 

When  long  exposed  to  air  and  moisture.  It  has  the  wizardry — 
so  far  as  I  know,  possessed  by  no  ether  metal — to  i.rc»te  for 
lt.self  a  beautiful  protective  skin  highly  esteemed  by  artists  and 
architects,  namely,  a  grc-nish  or  bluish  tint  called  verdigris. 
Grecian  green,  "patina."  which  some  municipal  authorities  un- 
wisely remove,  for  after  copper  has  given  itself  this  beautiful 
covering  of  verdigris,  which  protects  It  from  oxidation.  It  will  en- 
dure for  thousands  of  years  in  air  or  In  damp  soil,  and  long  after 
iron  implements  have  rotted  and  are  but  a  heap  of  dust. 

There  are  metallurgists  who  deny  copper's  commonly  accepted 
priority  of  discovery  among  metals,  and  they  argue,  but  with 
meager  evidence,  that  iron  was  l-solatcd  equally  as  early  as  cop- 
per and  probably  anterior  to  copper.  Be  this  as  it  may.  copper 
Is  supreme  among  the  common  metals  in  its  everlasting  qualities. 
It  Is  an  element  native  and  free.  It  Is  permanent  and  Invincible 
and  survives  whether  in  water,  earth,  or  air. 

Copper  Is  a  good  mixer  and  Is  the  willing,  handsome,  effl- 
clent,  ever-dependable  servant  of  electricity.  It  Is  so  versatile 
that  the  ancient  alchemists  called  it  the  meretricious  metal.  It 
enlarges  Its  field  of  usefulness  by  alliances  with  other  metals. 
Tin  gives  It  the  hardness  of  bronze.  Zinc  gives  It  the  glitter  of 
brass  Tlie  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver.  In  their  proudest 
service  as  coins  and  Jewelry,  gain  strength  and  endurance  by 
combination  with  copper. 

As  the  servant  of  electricity  In  sending  energy  from  place  to 
place,  copper  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  metal,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  sliver,  but  even  a  sliver  wire  has  only 
6  percent  more  efficiency  than  a  copper  wire. 

Copious  data  on  copper  may  be  obtained  by  reading  the  volume 
The  Story  of  Copper,  by  Watson  Davis.  C.  E. 

Throughout  the  world  there  are  many  famous  structures  with 
copper  roofs  that  are  centuries  old.  These  copper  roofs  give 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  durability  of  copper.  In  this  country 
the  oldest  copper  roof  Is  that  which  was  applied  to  Christ  Church 
In  Philadelphia  over  200  years  ago. 

Copper  roofs,  gutters,  and  downspouts  provide  a  leak-proof  and 
lasting  protection  against  sun,  sleet,  snow,  and  rain. 

Bronze  vessels  buried  in  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years  endure 
and  become  pure  blue.  Bronze  vessels  burled  in  the  water  for  a 
thousand  years  endure  and  become  pure  green  and  glossy  as  Jade. 
Bronze  is  a  combination  of  copper  and  tin. 

The  Serpentine  Column,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  ancient 
monuments,  may  be  seen  in  Conrtantlnople,  now  called  Istanbul. 
This  column  of  bronze  was  part  of  the  booty  taken  by  ThemlstOcles 
in  his  victory  over  the  Persians  somewhere  between  497  B.  C.  and 
479  B.  C.  It  Is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  foundry  work  of  this 
column  Is  remarkable  In  view  of  the  remote  date  In  which  it  waa 
made,  but  the  ancients  were  familiar  with  the  imperishable  quality 
of  copper. 

On  an  Island  In  the  Aegean  Sea  once  stood  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  which  towered  112  feet  above  the  water.  This  statue  was 
one  of  the  seven  wondej^s  of  the  world.  The  Colossus  was  a  nude 
bronze  Apollo,  who  stood  with  a  torch  uplifted  In  his  right  hand. 
There  was  a  curious  medieval  tradition  that  the  statue  straddled 
the  harbor  so  that  ships  passed  between  Its  enormous  legs;  but  this 
Is  not  so.  Not  only  would  no  Greek  sculptor  design  Apollo  In  thla 
ridiculous  attitude,  but  the  engineering  problem  of  erecting  so 
vast  a  mass  of  bronze  on  a  rock  In  the  sea  was  sufficiently  difficult 
without  added  com.plications. 

The  Colossus  stood  only  for  the  space  of  56  years — from  280  B  C. 
to  224  B.  C.  In  that  year  an  earthquake  brought  Apollo  crashing 
into  the  sea.  where  he  lay  for  900  years.  Pliny  saw  this  mass  of 
bronze  lying  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  when  he  visited  the 
Island  in  the  first  century  A.  D. 

"Even  as  it  lies"  vvTOte  Pliny  "it  excites  our  wonder  and  imagina- 
tion. Few  men  can  clasp  the  thumb  in  their  arms,  and  the  fingers 
are  larger  than  most  statues." 

When  the  Saracens  took  Rhodes  In  672  A.  D.  they  sold  the  statue 
as  scrap  metal,  and  this  bronze  Apollo,  which  had  for  900  years 
resisted  the  tooth  of  time  and  the  corroding  canker  of  the  sea.  was 
taken  away  by  a  merchant,  who  salvaged  900  tons  of  the  bronze, 
or  1,000  camel  leads,  and  the  bronze  was  probably  made  Into 
weapons  of  war. 

In  the  year  1911.  at  a  luncheon  tendered  In  New  York  City  to 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  Inventor  of  Inventions,  the  world's  most 
famous  phj'sici!5t.  whose  incandescent  lamp  bathed  all  civilization 
in  a  flood  of  light,  Mr.  EdLson  was  asked  the  question  as  to  what 
of  all  things  he  most  desired  to  possess.  Mr.  Edison  in  reply  asked 
that  he  be  given  a  true,  1-foot  cube  of  copper. 

Forthwith  casting  of  a  true  1-foot  cube  of  copper  was  under- 
taken, and  was  finally  presented  to  Mr.  Edison,  who  prized  the  cube 
above  ths  many  hundreds  of  medals  and  other  tokens  he  bad 
received  In  recognition  of  his  work. 
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Mr.  Edison's  extraordinary  satisfaction  with  this  unique  gift  was 
because  copper  was  symbolic  of  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
electrical  euergy.  and  the  Increased  employment  In  so  many  indus- 
tries which  had  sprung  from  h:s  iiiventions. 

At  West  Orange,  in  New  Jersey,  is  the  ivy-covcrcd  laboratory  of 
the  late  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Here  may  be  found.  In  a  place  of 
honor,  thts  cubic  foot  of  copper. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  copper  mines  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1937  there  were  employed  24.900  persons;  in  the  copper 
smelters,  mills,  plants,  and  a''xillary  works  there  were  employed 
22  313  persons,  malting  a  total  of  47.215.  These  47,215  employed 
persons  subsisted  about  half  a  million  p>ersons 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  know 
tlie  copper  yield  of  Arizona,  the  premier  copper-producing  State. 

Anzonas  copper  y.eld.  1874-1939 
Produced,  In  round  numbers >2,  816.  000,  000 

Hostf^xpended  (round  numbers): 

Wages    and    salaries 938.000,000 

Supplies   and   equipment 586.O0O.0C0 

Taxes  (State  and  Federal) 251.000.000 

Freight  on  copper 157.00o!oo0 

Refining 173.  OOO.  000 

Belhng _ 34,  ooO.  000 

ln.surance,   replacements,   etc 130,000,000 

Dividends 547!  OOo!  000 


2,  816,  000,  000 


United  St.^tes  Senate, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  the  Judiciary, 
Cen   Prank  T.  Hines,  ^p^^  3   jg^^ 

Administrator,  Veterans'  Affairs.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dk-as  General  Hines:  When  H  R.  12173  was  pending  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Sixtv-ninth  Congre&s  I  offered  the  following  amendment. 
which  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  which  became  a 
part  of  Public.  No  448.  and  for  the  lack  of  a  better  description  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Ashurst  amendment,  to  wit: 

"That  any  ex-service  person  shown  to  have  had  a  tuberculosis 
disease  of  a  compensable  degree,  who,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Director,  has  reached  a  condition  of  complete  arrest  of  his  disease, 
Bl-.all  receive  compensation  of  not  less  than  $30  per  month:  Pro- 
vided, hou^xyer.  That  nothing  in  this  provision  .shall  deny  a  bene- 
ficiary the  right  to  receive  a  temporary  total  rating  for  6  months 
^  after  discharge  from  a  1  years  period  of  hospitalization:  Provided 
further.  Thn'  no  pa>'ments  under  this  provision  shall  be  retroactive 
and  the  payments  hereunder  shall  commence  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  this  act  or  the  date  the  dista^e  reaches  a  condition  of 
arrest,  whichever  be  the  later  date." 

Will  you  please  Inform  me  as  to  the  number  of  ex-service  men 
now  receivli.g  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment; and  also  please  further  advise  me  as  to  the  gross  sum  of 
money  (compensation)  which  to  date  has  been  paid  to  ex-service 
men  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  Ashurst  amendment  and  its 
subsequent  amendments? 

With  high  esteem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  F.  Ashurst. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  Apnl  17.  1939. 
Hon.  Henrt  P.  Ashttrst, 

L'ni.'cd  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr   Dear  Senator  Ashurst:    Reference   Is  made  to  your   letter 
of    April   3.    1939.   requesting   information   as   to   the   total   cost   of 
paying   a   statutory    $50    award    to    World    War    veterans    suffering 
from   a   tul>erculous  disease   of   a   compensable  degree   which   has    I 
reached  a  condition  of  complete  arrest. 

There  are  now  on  the  rolls  approximately  41.000  veterans  who  are 
receiving  a  sUtutory  award  of  $50  for  arrested  tuberculosis,  and 
the  total  cost  of  this  provision  of  the  law  to  date  is  approsimatelv 
$192,690,000. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frajjk  T.  Hines. 

Administrator. 

Remarks  or  Sen.\tor  Ashurst,  or  Arizona,  on  September  14.  1938, 
IN  Presenting  Hon.  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia.  Mator  of  New  York 
CrrY,  to  Audience  in  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Mr.  Mayor  Tlmerhoff.  of  Prescott,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  dis- 
tinguished guest  Is  Prescott's  most  constant,  most  famous,  and 
most  powerful  friend  and  champion;  and  we  are  assembled  here 
In  this  city  where  many  of  the  radiant  days  of  his  boyhood  were 
epent  to  welcome  him  and  to  pay  tribute  to  his  worth  and  work. 

Doubtless  many  persons  have  wondered  how  and  In  what  manner 
the  far-shining  fame  and  stupendous  destiny  of  our  great  friend 
were  achieved. 

Where    does   he    find    that    superabundant    energy,    that    genius 
-lor   success   which   seemingly   triumphs  easiest   in   what   at   times 
mlcht  appear  to  be  unfavorable.  If  not  hopeless,  situations? 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  this  aggressive 
romantic,  and  Intensely  practical  statesman  who  is  so  fascinating 
Uiat  he  appears  like  some  classic  figure  from  the  antique  world? 


The  secret  is  his  courage,  his  militant  honesty,  his  deep  en- 
thusiasm for  Justice,  and  his  unconquerable  will  pov.er. 

He  knows  that  character  speaks  with  ampler  utterance  than 
words  can  give;  he  has  unfailing  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  and 
sorrows  of  muiiklnd:  and  he  knows  that  while  beautiful  words  are 
the  choice  sons  of  the  earth,  good  deeds  are  the  choice  daughters 
of  heaven. 

I  need  not  Introduce  but  present  to  you  Prescott's  pride  and 
Joy,  the  home-town  boy  who  has  achieved  world-wide  renovsrn, 
brave  soldier,  honest  public  servant,  capable  administrator,  bril- 
liant orator,  mayor  of  New  York  (the  wonds  laigest  city),  Hon. 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia. 

In  the  Senate.   Thursday.  January  4.   1934 
Tax-Exempt  Securities 

Mr.  Ashurst.  My  proposed  amer.dment  strikes  at  an  evil  In  our 
system  of  taxation  which  Is  already  great,  and  if  unchecked  will 
grow — Indeed  has  grown — to  such  magnitude  as  to  threaten  the 
existence  of  cur  ln.«;titvitions. 

The  existence  of  conditions  that  enable  any  municipality  or 
political  subdivision  to  issue  tax-free  securities  directly  permits 
a  certain  class  of  property  owners  to  partake  of  the  comforts  and 
benefits  of  government  without  bearing  any  share  of  the  expense 
burden  of  government. 

All  private  property  should  pay  Its  Just  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  Government. 

The  issuance  of  tax-exempt  securities  permits: 

(1)  A  large  portion  of  property  to  escape  taxation,  thereby 
causing  great  loss  of  revenue. 

(2)  It  violates  the  sound  tax  principle  of  "ability  to  pay."  and 
it  unfairly  discriminates  among  taxpayers. 

(3)  It  discourages  investment  in   new  enterprises. 

(4)  It  encourages  extravagances  of  governmental   agencies. 

(5)  It  grants  private  subsidies  and  special  privileges,  obnoxlotia 
to  our  system. 

(6)  By  withdrawing  money  from  private  enterprises  it  Increases 
the  rate  of  interest  required  for  all  enterprises  not  carried  on  by 
the  Government,  and  thereby  adds  to  the  cost  of  living. 

(7)  It  creates,  and  quite  naturally,  social  unrest. 

Vigor  and  vision  are  the  supreme  need  of  the  hour,  and  unless 
we  act  with  promptness  on  this  subject,  the  National  Government 
and  some  of  the  States  will  bog  dowTi  and  sink  into  the  giasp  of 
the  all-smothering,  all-destroying  quicksands  of  Insolvency. 

extract    from     an    article    by     GEORGE    CREEL    IN    COLLIERS     NATIONAL 
WEEKLY,   NOVEMBER    13.    1937 

It  Is  his  saving  grace  of  gay  and  elfln  humor,  his  technique  of 
self-deprecaticn  and  self-raUlery,  that  makes  Henry  Ashurst  a 
unique  figure  In  the  Senate.  Long  ago  his  colleagues  gave  up  at- 
tempts at  attack  and  derision,  for  he  Is  the  first  to  laugh  at  him- 
self and  to  turn  a  spear  against  hie  own  breast.  V.'hat  can  be 
done  with  a  man  who.  wlnnlngly  genial  and  disamilngly  candid, 
admits  charges  before  they  are  made? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  a  poor  Job  hunter,  open  In  his  attack 
on  the  spoils  system,  and  courageous  In  denouncing  the  "pork 
barrel."  refusing  to  raid  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  his 
State.  When  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  at  the  height  of  its  polltlc;U 
power  Ashurst  tore  It  to  pieces  In  speech  after  speech;  one  of  his 
major  fights  is  against  tax-exempt  securities;  and  when  the  flood 
of  utopianism  was  at  its  cre«t  he  declared  this  statement  of  Ixilief : 
"I  have  always  opposed  the  suggestion  that  the  world  owes  every 
man  a  living.  The  only  persons  who  believe  such  stupid  nonsense 
are  those  who  desire  to  live  on  the  fruit  of  other  men's  toll.  All 
that  a  civilized  government  owes  to  the  honest,  industrious,  and 
normal  citizen  Is  a  fair  chance  to  earn  a  respectable  living." 

When  some  "gimme"  organization  urged  a  crazy  plan  for  the  re- 
distribution of  wealth  Henry  wrote  back  that  "our  Nation  may  yet 
be  obliged  to  resort  to  those  prosaic,  unpopular  and  age-old  reme- 
dies that  have  never  failed — economy.  Industry,  ambition,  and 
other  simple  virtues."  So  he  goes,  leaping  from  position  to  posi- 
tion with  all  the  gay  abandon  of  a  chamois. 

"Why  do  you  do  it?  What's  the  explanation?"  Your  bewildered 
correspondent  put  the  question  pleadingly.  "For  Heavens  sake. 
Senator,  throw  some  light  on  yourself." 

"I  never  explain  "  A  twinkle  in  the  eyes  belied  the  solemnity 
of  the  long  face.  "In  the  end  I  would  have  to  explain  my  explana- 
tion. And  you  might  mention  also  that  I  never  make  promises 
As  for  my  public  addresses.  I  hold  that  a  speech  is  entertaining 
only  when  serenely  detached  from  all  Information.  Unfortunately  " 
he  sighed.  "It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  maintain  that  high  stand- 
ard all  the  time.  Now  and  then.  In  spite  of  heroic  efforts  I  wax 
sensible  and  Informative." 

Extract   From   an   Articli   by   Alva   Johnston   in   the   SATtmDAT 
Evening  Post.  December  25.  1937 

Senator  Ashurst  has  always  had  reverence  for  the  elder  Senator 
Lodge  and  for  other  scholars  in  politics,  like  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  late  Senator  Bronson  Cutting  He  probably 
knows  more  quotations  than  the  three  of  them  together,  but  they 
knew  Greek,  and  Ashltist  doesn't.  The  Arizonlan  Is  not  a  Latin 
scholar,  but  he  has  memorized  Innumerable  Latin  quotations 
All  the  Latin  that  he  knows  he  knows  by  heart  It  Is  almost  as 
Ciangerous  to  misquote  Latin  as  English  In  his  presence  He  is 
Industrious   and   is   vigilant   about   Arizona    affairs.     One    of    the 
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points  In  his  favor  Is  that  he  has  refused  to  practice  law  on  the 
side.  Ashurst  regards  that  sort  of  thing  as  beneath  his  dignity; 
he  thinks,  also,  it  would  interfere  with  his  scholarly  pursuits  and 
with  his  diligence  in  Arizona's  and  the  Nation's  business.  He 
could  loU  in  wealth  if  he  were  willing  to  sell  his  name,  for  his 
prestige  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  could  be 
made  an  important  commercial  asset. 

Bills   Introduced   by   Senator   Ashurst   That   Became  Laws 

in  the  sixty-third  congress 
A    bin    authorizirg   the    survey    and    sale   of   certain    lands    In 
Coconino  County,   Ariz.,  to  the   occupants   thereof. 
Public  Law  No.  154. 

in  the  sixty-fourth  congress 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Warren  E.  Day. 

Private  Law  No.   11. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  adjustment  of  rights  of  settlers  (on  the 
Moqul  and  Navajo  Indian  Reservations)  on  a  part  of  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Public  Law  No.   192. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  storing  and  cleansing  of  Imported  Mexi- 
can peas,  commonly  called  ("gorbanzos")  "garbanzo." 

Public  Law  No.  116 

A  bill  to  provide  for  an  auxiliary  reclamation  project  In  con- 
nection with  the  Yuma  project,  Arizona. 

Public  Law  No    293. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease,  for 
production  of  oil  and  gas,  ceded  lands  of  the  Shoshone  or  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Public  Law  No.  218. 

A  bill  providing  tliat  Indian  schools  may  be  maintained  without 
restriction  as  to  annual  rate  of  expenditure  per  pupil. 

Public  Law  No.  264. 

in    the    SrXTY-FlJTH    CONGRESS 

A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  cutting  timber  on  the  Coconino 
and  Tusayan  National  Forests,  Ariz. 

Private  Law  No.  6. 

A  bill  to  establish  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

Public  Law  No.  277. 

A  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  assLstant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sign  official  papers  and  documents. 

Public  Resolution  No.  25. 

IN    the    SIXTY-SEVENTH    CONGRESS 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  Runke. 

Private  Law  No.  177. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  Burvey 
and  sale  of  certain  lands  In  Coconino  County.  Ariz.,  to  the  occu- 
pants thereof,"  approved  July  28,  1914   (38  Stat.  L..  p.  558). 

Public  Law  No.  178. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Little  Colorado  River,  near  Leupp,  Ariz. 

Public  Law  No.  443. 

IN    the    sixty-eighth    congress 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Issue  patent 
in  fee  simple  to  the  board  of  ret^ents  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
State  of  Arizona,  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  for  a  certain  described  tract  of 
land. 

Private  Law  No.  101. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant  a  right-of-way 
over  the  Government  levee  at  Yuma,  Ariz. 

Public  Law  No.  92. 

IN    THE    sixty-ninth    CONGRESS 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eustacio  B.  DaVlson. 

Private  Law  No.  403. 

A  bill  (authorizing  the  withdrawal  of  certain  public  lands  In 
Arizona  for  use  as  a  municipal  aviation  field  by  the  city  of  Tucson, 
Ariz  )  to  authorize  the  use  by  the  city  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  of  certain 
public  land  for  a  municipal  aviation  field,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  99. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edgar  K.  Miller. 

Private  Law  No.  166. 

A  bill  for  completion  of  the  road  from  Tucson  to  AJo  via  Indian 
Oasis.  Ariz. 

Public  Law  No.  416. 

IN  THE  SEVENTirTH   CONGRESS 

A  bill  to  authorize  (appropriations  for  the  survey,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  highways  on  or  adjacent  to  untaxed  Indian 
lands)  an  appropriation  for  roads  on  Indian  reservations. 

Public  Law  No.  520. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  by  the  county  of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  for  a  municipal  aviation  field,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  77. 

A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Lois  I.  Marshall,  widow  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Marshall. 

Private  Law  No.  328. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  A.  Light. 

Private  Law  No.  237. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  paving  of  the  Federal  strip  known  as 
International  Street,  adjacent  to  Nogales,  Ariz. 

Public  Law  No.  401. 


A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  E.  Tliackrey. 

Private  Law  No.  236. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C.  R.  Olberg. 

Private  Law  No.  295. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  donate  certain  build- 
ings in  the  cltv  of  "Tucson,  Ariz. 

Public  Law  No.  396. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  fence  along  the  cost 
boundary  of  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation,  Ariz. 

Public  Law  No.  443. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  Issue  permits 
and  licenses  on  Port  Apache  and  White  Mountain  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, Ariz. 

Public  Law  No.  836. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  telephone  line  from 
Flagstaff  to  Kaycnta  on  the  Western  Navajo  Indian  Reservation, 
Ariz. 

Public  Law  No.  662. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  two 
bridges  on  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  In  Arizona,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  590. 

IN  THE  SEVENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hamilton  Grounds. 

Private  Law  No.  285. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States  mining  laws  applicable  to  the 
city  of  Prescott  municipal  watershed  in  the  Prescott  National 
Forest  within  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Public  Law  No.  312. 

A  resolution  authorizing  an  Investigation  of  the  subject  of  the 
utilization  of  the  water  resources  of  the  San  Pedro  River  In  Arizona. 

Agreed  to. 

IN    THE    SEVENTY-THIRD    CONGRESS 

S.  157.  To  amend  the  act  of  March  4.  1915,  relative  to  desert-land 
entry. 

Approved  February  14.  1934.     Public  Law  No.  89. 

S.  2377.  For  the  relief  of  A.  E.  Sholley. 

Approved  June  11.   1934      Private  Law  No.  227. 

S.  2379.  To  provide  for  the  selection  of  certain  lands  In  the  State 
of  Arizona  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Approved  May  21.  1934.     Public  Law  No.  239. 

8.  1582.  Providing  that  no  indictment  shall  be  Insufficient  because 
of  formal  defects  or  because  of  presence  of  clerks  or  fateuograpbers. 

Approved  May  18.  1933.     Public  Law  No.  16. 

S.  2080.  To  provide  punishment  for  killing  or  assaulting  Federal 
officers. 

Approved  May  18,  1934.     Public  Law  No.  230. 

S  2460.  To  limit  the  operation  of  the  statutes  of  limitations  In 
certain  criminal  cases. 

Approved  May  10.  1934.    Public  Lew  No.  217. 

S  2461.  To  amend  the  act  giving  the  Supreme  Court  authority  to 
prescribe  rules  with  respect  to  proceedings  in  criminal  cases  after 
verdict. 

Approved  March  8.  1934.     Public  Law  No.  117. 

S.  2575.  To  punLsh  smuggling  contraband  articles  Into  penal 
Institutions.  Inciting  riots  therein,  etc. 

Approved  May  18.  1934.    Public  Law  No.  234. 

S.  2841.  To  punish  certain  offenses  committed  against  banks 
organized  or  operating  under  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Approved  May  18.  1934     Public  Law  No  235. 

S  2845.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Act  to  other  stolen  property. 

Approved  May  22.  1934.    Public  Law  No.  246. 

S.3040.  Giving  Supreme  Court  authority  to  make  and  publisb 
rules  in  civil  actions  at  law. 

Approved  June  19.  1934.     Public  Law  No.  415. 

S.  3209.  Permitting  employment  of  certain  counsel  In  case  of 
United  States  against  Weirton  Steel  Co. 

Approved  April  14,  1934      Public  Law  No.  162. 

S.  3436.  Permitting  employment  of  certain  counsel  In  cases  of 
United  States  against  Electro  Metallurgical  Co.,  New-{Canawha 
Power  Co..  and  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co. 

Approved  May  25.  1934      Public  Law  No.  253. 

S.  3646.  Vesting  courts  with  discretion  relative  to  the  forfelttire 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  seized  for  violations  of  law. 

Approved  June  19,  1934.     Public  Law  No.  420. 

IN     THE    SEVENTY -FOURTH     CONGRESS 

S  1572.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  manner 
In  which  property  shall  be  sold  under  orders  and  decrees  of  any 
United  States  courts, "  approved  March  3,  1893,  as  amended. 

Approved  April  24.  1935.    Public  Law  No.  41. 

S.  2904.  To  prohibit  the  interstate  transportation  of  prison-made 
products  In   certain   cases. 

Approved  July  24,  1935.     Public  Law  No.  215. 

S.  3059.  To  authorize  the  acquisition  of  land  on  McNeil  Island. 

Approved  August  2.  1935.     Public  Law  No.  226. 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Providing  for  the  celebration  on  September  17  1937, 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention:  establishing  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Sesquicentennial  Constitution  Commi»>slon. 

Approved  August  23,  1935.     Public  Resolution  No.  53. 

8.  3058.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy   throughout  the  United  States",  approved 
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July  1.  1898.  and  acts  amendatory  thereor  and  supplementary 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Approved  August  20.  1935.     Public  Law  No.  289 

8  3338.  To  repeal  titles  I  and  II  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act. 
to  reenact  certain  provisions  of  title  II  thereof,  to  amend  or  repeal 
various  liquor  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Approved  August  27.  1935.     Public  Law  No.  347. 

8  .1433  Limiting  the  rperatlon  of  sections  109  and  113  of  the 
Criminal  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  coun  el  In  certain  cases. 

Approved  Augi»t  29.  1935.    Public  Law  No.  394. 

S.  2421.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  forbidding  the  trans- 
portation of  any  person  in  interstate  or  foreif;n  commerce  kid- 
naped or  othf-rwi'-e  unlawfully  detained,  and  making  such  act  a 
felony."  as  amended. 

Approved  January  24.  1936.    Public  Law  No   424. 

S  3120  To  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  transfer  certain  moneys  to    "Puncls  of  Federal  prisoners." 

Approved  January  27.  1936.     Public  Law  No   379. 

8  3328.  To  provide  an  official  seal  for  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Adniinlstration.  and  for  other  purp;  scs. 

Approved  January  27.  1936.     Public  Law  No.  430. 

S  2603  To  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  determine  and  pay 
certain  claims  against  the  Government  for  damage  to  person  or 
property  in  sum  not  exceeding  $500  In  any  ore  case. 

Approved  March  20.  1936     Public  Law  No  481. 

8  1379  To  amend  section  103  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
for  the  Canal  Zone  and  section  542  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
for  the  CiUial  Zone. 

Approved  May  13,  1936     Public  Law  No.  578. 

8  Con  Re?  28  and  8.  Con  Res.  35  To  print  add'tlonal  copies  of  the 
revised  annotated  Constitution,  and  further  to  revise  the  same. 

Approved  May  14    1936 

S  4594  To  supplement  the  act  of  June  25.  1929  (ch.  41.  46  Stat. 
L.  41 ) ,  which  authorized  and  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  suit  against  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  and  others. 

Approved  May  22.  1936.    Public  Law  No   610. 

S  3841.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States "'  ap- 
proved July  1,  1898,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto. 

Approved  June  26.  1936.    Public  Law  No.  818. 

S  2897.  For  the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert  A.  J.  English.  United  States 
Navy. 

Approved  February  11.  1936.    Private  Law  No.  381. 

IN    THI   SEYINTT-rTITH    CONGRESS 

-  8  1242  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanley  A.  Jermar,  receiver  for 
A.  J.  Peters  Co..  Inc. 

Approved  May  24.  1938.    Private  Law  No   530. 

8  1431  A  bill  lim.tmg  the  operation  of  sections  109  and  113  of 
the  Criminal  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  counsel  In  certain  cases. 

Approved  August  25.  1937.    Public  Law  No.  366. 

8  1724  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  a  portion  cf  the  Fort  Reno  Quartermaster  Depot  Military  Reserva- 
tion. Okla..  as  a  permanent  site  for  the  United  States  Southwestern 
Reformatory. 

Approved  May  24.  1937.     Public  Law  No.  103. 

8.  2381  A  blli  to  amend  the  Criminal  Code  by  providing  punish- 
ment for  impersonation  of  officers  and  employee^  of  Government- 
owned  and  Government-controlled  corporations. 

Approved  February  28.  1938.     Public  Law  No.  437. 

8.  2383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authorizing  the  Attorney  General 
to  cimipromise  suits  on  certain  contracts  of  Insurance. 

Api>roved  February  24.  1938.     I»ubllc  Law  No.  434. 

S  2387.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  officers  and  employees  of 
Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions  to  adml.'iister  oaths. 

Approved  February  11,  1938.     Public  Law  No.  426. 

8  3691.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
Judges  in  certain  United  States  courts.  (Introduced  by  Senator 
AsHuasT  and  Senator  Hatch  ) 

Approved  May  31.  1938      Public  Law  No.  555. 

S  3820  A  bill  to  authorize  membcrdhip  on  behalf  cf  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Criminal  Police  Commission. 

Approved  June  8.  1938.     Public  Law  No.  587. 

8  4090  -A  bill  to  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquents. 

Approved  June  16.  1938. 

In  the  Senate,  Monday,  March  13.  1939 
"Bugbake" 

Mr.  AsHTJUST.  Mr  President.  I  do  not  rise  to  discuss  In  par- 
ticular detail  the  Item  under  consideration,  because  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  grasshopper  pest  Is  limited.  I  arise  to  say  that  In 
this  world  we  are  not  settlers  but  pilgrims,  and  mankind  in 
this  pilgrimage  Is  confronted  with  a  ctmstant  battle  to  overcome 
thin^  which  seem  to  seek  to  exterminate  the  human  race.  It 
Is  still  an  open  question  as  to  whether  mankind  or  insects  shall 
ultimately  inherit  the  earth. 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  mankind  In  his  contest  with  the  Insect 
world  has  about  a  50-50  chance  to  survive. 

Those  who  make  an  Intimate  study  of  the  Insect  world  are 
amazed  at  that  minute  life.  There  are  over  4.000.000  different 
kinds  of  insects  in  the  world;  most  of  tuem  are  open  enemies 
to  mankind  and  they  all  are  our  competitors  for  the  world's  food 
supply.     Most  classes  of  insects  can  breed,  if,  as,  and  when  they 


choose.  In  such  numbers  as  they  choose,  and  they  can  breed  either 
sex  they  wish  at  any  time  they  choose,  or  can  breed  neuters. 

The  Insect  world  Is  not  only  able  to  breed  with  selectivity, 
but  to  estimate  In  advance  the  numbers  they  seem  to  require. 
Insects  are  of  Inexhaustible  fecundity.  There  are  more  ants 
In  the  world  than  any  other  living  creature,  and  it  is  mathe- 
matically possible  for  a  pair, of  house-flies  to  have  2.000.000,000.000 
descendants  In  one  season.  Any  movement  taken  In  this  Con- 
gress, or  In  any  parliament  anywhere,  looking  toward  exterminat- 
ing insect  pests,  should  have  zealous  support,  because,  while  it 
seems  bizarre  In  this  prosaic,  commonplace  world  to  say  that 
mankind  might  be  exterminated  by  insect  pi-sts.  yet  If  wo  consult 
those  who  know  this  .'■ubjoct.  they  will  show  that  mankind  is 
In  more  danger  from  bugbane  than  from  any  other  thing  which 
may  seem  to  threaten  man's  existence  in  the  future. 

The   Amehican  Cowboy — TRiBtm:   to  the  Late  Senator   John   B. 
Kendrick  by  Senator  Ashcust 

Romance  and  emprise  clustered  aroimd  him.  and  although  his 
lips  have  now  partaken  of  the  sacraments  of  the  dust,  the  Influ- 
ence of  his  character  survives  and  is  treasured  by  his  relatives, 
his  friends,  and  his  proud  State. 

Senator  Kendrlck  possessed  that  heaven-bom  attribute  which  the 
English  call  a  cool  head  and  the  Americans  call  Judgment;  hence. 
In  sharp  parliamentary  contests  and  stormy  convention,  he  held 
true  to  the  main  purpose,  was  master  of  himself  and  the  business 
at  hand. 

He  was  a  practical  Idealist.  Nature  In  one  of  her  prodigal  moods 
stamped  upon  him  her  royal  seal. 

Even  when  he  viewed  the  swelling  dome  and  the  fluted  pilasters 
of  the  Nation's  Capitol  he  wistfully  yearned  for  the  far-away  rim 
of  the  prairie. 

Amidst  the  din  and  sensation  of  politics  In  Washington  he  longed 
for  his  shining  Tetons  and  his  gorgeous  Yellowstone.  His  nostrils 
were  always  eager  for  the  pungent  odor  of  the  wild  sage,  and  his 
kindly  eyes  ever  sought  to  descry  the  scarlet  glory  of  the  blossom- 
ing cactus. 

In  public  office  he  trod  the  paths  of  his  feet  with  marvelous  cir- 
cumspection, and  he  was  inspired  by  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the 
public  good  He  was  a  competent  Governor,  a  successful  and  influ- 
ential United  States  Senator.  He  was  a  real  cowt>oy,  and  he  became 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  of  those  excellent  and  racy  spirits 
who,  50  years  ago.  drove  the  thundering  herds. 

The  cowboy's  work,  like  a  particolored  robe,  Is  so  woven  about 
Senator  Kendrlck  that  a  word  describing  the  cowboy  he  so  truly 
typified  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

No  belted  knight  in  chivalry  on  heath  or  strand  ever  appealed 
with  such  allurement  and  glamour  as  did  the  American  knights  of 
the  remuda. 

Among  the  cowbo3rs  there  were  varying  degrees  of  sophistica- 
tion, for  they  were  drawn  from  the  different  walks  of  life.  The 
majority,  however,  were  drawn  from  pioneer  stock.  The  nature  of 
the  cowboy's  occupation  afforded  him  scant  opportunity  for  ex- 
tended reading,  for  he  must  needs  constantly  attend  the  cattle. 

If  his  cow  range  was  on  the  desert,  he  must  grind  its  bitter  dust 
between  his  teeth,  endure  Its  flail  of  heat,  and  ride  on  and  on. 
If  his  range  was  on  the  mountain,  he  must.  In  winter,  ride  hard 
beneath  the  cold  stars.  The  cowboy's  life  was  one  of  severe  isola- 
tion, but  his  work  was  not  only  made  endurable  but  was  even 
rendered  pleasurable  as  well  when  he  took  refuge,  as  many.  If  not 
most  of  them.  d.d.  during  their  lonely  rides,  by  entering  into  the 
realm  of  Imagination,  where  ideal  experiences  are  possible  without 
objective  restraint — a  realm  where  Images  form  and  fall;  where 
glittering  towers  upthrust  them.srlves  and  globes  of  gold  expand 
and  float:  a  domain  peopled  with  a  viewless  throng.  Invisible  to  all 
but  the  eye  of  the  Imaglner,  and  In  this  way  a  high  percentage  of 
the  American  cowboys  becftme  endowed  with  Intellect  and  grace, 
fascination,  and  tremendous  personal  charm. 

Senator  Kendrlck  symbolized  the  American  cowboy — calm,  steady, 
generous,  fair,  adaptable,  industrious,  and  firmly  devoted  to  the 
rugged  old  virtues  which  made  our  Nation  great  and  strong. 

(By  Will  C.  Barnes  In  Arizona  Republic) 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  Arizona  cowboy  who  discarded  a 
worn  pair  of  chaps  and  his  favorite  $14  cowboy  boots  to  become 
one  of  the  Nation's  best  known  and  most  eloquent  lawmakers, 
Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst.  "a  master  of  genteel  sarcasm,  of  con- 
summate courtesy  In  debate,  and  the  exponent  of  humor  which 
sparkles  like  a  flawless  white  diamond." 

But  he  never  has  forgotten  Arizona,  with  Its  great  deserts,  moun- 
tains, farms,  ranches,  and  range  land."?.  Even  such  a  gift  as  a  mere 
sprig  of  desert  sage  Is  enough  to  bring  a  tribute. 

It  wa^  back  In  the  year  1892,  on  the  general  range  round-up, 
when  there  were  no  "chuck  wagons"  and  cranky  cooks  of  later  years, 
but  everyone  came  with  a  pack  outflt  or  "greasy  sack." 

"Generally  we  all  threw  in  together  and  cooked  over  one  fire, 
borrowed  from  one  another  the  necessary  salt,  sugar,  and  other 
edibles,  and  had  a  general  good  time,"  says  Mr,  Barnes,  widely 
known  as  an  Arizona  historian,  who  relates  this  Incident. 

"We  were  over  on  the  MogoUon  Plateau  near  Mormon  Lake.  The 
round-up  was  to  start  the  next  day.  The  sound  of  a  cowbell,  the 
clatter  of  shod  hoofs  on  the  rocky  trail  came  to  our  ears  through 
the  pines.  Into  the  camp  surged  a  remuda  of  six  of  eight  saddle 
horses  led  by  an  old  gray  mare,  her  neck  decorated  with  a  heavy 
6- inch  cowbelL 


"Each  horse  had  a  home-made  rawhide  hobble  tied  around  Its 
neck.  On  the  mare's  back  was  bedding,  held  in  place  by  the  regular 
'diamond  hitch.'  Behind  her  trailed  a  long-legged,  slab-sided  colt. 
The  instant  his  dam  stopped,  the  colt  lost  no  time  in  gathering  In 
an  evening  meal,  for  which  he  had  been  making  heartbreaking 
nlckcrlngs  for  srome  time. 

"The  cowboy  behind  the  horses  swung  'round  and  bunched  them 
up  under  a  big  pine  near  the  camp. 

"Hf  was  a  youngster  of  about  18  years,  perhaps  6  feet  tall,  and 
weighed  probably  125  pounds.  His  long  legs  were  encased  In  an 
old  pair  of  leather  chaps  showing  signs  of  long  ur,e  on  a  rough,  busy 
range.    When  he  stood  up  they  struck  him  Just  at  the  ankles. 

"On  his  feet  was  a  pair  of  $14  boots — pride  of  his  young  life — 
from  the  favorite  cowboy  boot  builder  of  those  days,  back  in  Coffey- 
ville'.  Kans.  The  boots  had  slender.  3-lnch  'underslug'  heels,  a 
silver  'two  bit"  piece  .screwed  to  the  bottom  of  each.  We  sure  were 
proud  of  ourselves  In  those  days. 

"  'Old  Bill  Ashurst's  kid."  someone  remarked.  Quickly  the 
youth  loosened  the  ropes  that  held  the  pack  In  place  and  dumped 
It  on  the  ground.  Then  he  Joined  the  crowd  about  the  fire.  It 
was  my  first  meeting  with  the  youngster  who  later,  through  his 
own  determination  and  will,  was  to  become  the  Honorable  Henry 
F.  Ashurst,  senior  United  States  Senator  from  Arizona. 

"Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  enclosing  some  desert 
sage.  Its  fragrance  fairly  filled  the  room.  Recalling  the  early 
range  days.  I  sent  the  bit  of  desert  sage  on  Its  travels  once  again; 
this  time  to  Senator  Ashurst  in  Washington. 

"It  must  have  reminded  him  of  the  old  days  on  the  western 
range,  of  a  sagebrush  campfire,  the  smell  of  burning  hair  around 
a  branding  fire,  a  Dutch  oven  full  of  'sour  dough'  biscuits  done  to 
a  turn,  a  huge  pot  of  black  coSee  filling  the  air  with  enticing 
fragrance.     He  wrote: 

"  'Dear  Old  Friend  :  Surely  you  had  the  heart  of  a  poet  when  you 
divined  how  much  the  sage  means  to  me,  and  took  time  in  this 
feverish  world  to  send  me  a  sprig  of  the  same.  It  revived  memories 
of  a  fascinating  long  ago.  when  we  drove  the  thundering  herds.'  " 

Small  wonder  he  Is  referred  to  today  as  "a  word  embroiderer  of 
the  highest  type;  a  master  of  word  painting." 


In  the  Senate,  Thursday,  March  17,  1938 

Mr.  Ashurst.  Mr.  President,  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  could 
claim  that  he  approved  and  endorsed  all  the  so-called  New  Deal 
policies,  but  It  Is  my  opinion  that  when  we  shall  have  left  these 
seats  forever,  history's  Iron  pen  will  be  writing  It  down  that  when 
fear  and  doubt,  twin  spectral  forms  of  evil,  descended  upon  our 
people  during  the  depres.slon.  It  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  who 
was  the  Infrangible  diamond  pivot  on  whom  the  progress  of  the 
American  people  safely  revolved. 

Dr  Charles  A.  Beard,  an  authentic  historian,  recently  published 
an  article  entitled  "Roosevelt's  Place  In  History."  Some  of  Dr. 
Beard's  strictures  are  extremely  unfiatterlng  regarding  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  It  is  obvious  from  the  article  that  Dr.  Beard  mistrusts 
President  Roosevelt's  peace  protestations.  Yet  Dr.  Beard,  erudite 
historian.  In  concluding  his  article  pays  the  following  tribute  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  "In  one  respect  he  Is  unique" — this  Is  Dr. 
Beard  speaking  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

"In  one  respect  he  Is  unique  among  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  •  •  •  Even  when  his  mo.st  severe  Republican  critics 
have  finished  their  Indictments,  It  remains  a  fact  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  penetrated  deeper  Into  the  aspirations  and  tragedy 
of  American  life  than  any  of  their  heroes,  even  Lincoln  himself. 
Whatever  else  may  happen,"  says  Dr.  Beard,  "it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  President  Roosevelt  has  made  a  more  profound  Impression 
upon  the  political,  social,  and  economic  thought  of  America  than 
any  or  all  of  his  predecessors." 

This  Is  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  an  authoritative  historian 
contemporaneous  with  our  times. 

I  now  read  from  the  London  Economist,  as  follows: 

"The  people  will  forgive  the  gold  experimentalist  his  occasional 
errors  In  gratitude  for  his  strenuous  good  intentions.  They  will 
never  tolerate  the  cautious  pedant  who  awaits  before  moving  to 
be  sure  that  every  last  detail  of  his  plan  is  approved  by  the  ortho- 
dox, and  consequently  seems  never  to  move  at  all.  •  •  •  poli- 
tics Is  the  art  of  the  possible,  not  the  science  of  the  Ideal.  It  is 
the  Roosevelts  who.  with  all  their  faults  and  inconsistencies,  be- 
come, and  deserve  to  become,  the  great  statesmen." 

Mr  President,  fame  is  Jealous,  frugal,  and  cautious  of  her  words; 
and  when  the  Muse  of  History  shall  fold  up  the  next  millennium, 
she  will  distribute  not  more  than  one  word  to  each  of  certain 
American  characters  whose  renown  we  now  believe  will  centuries 
hence  crowd  the  columns  of  history,  but  in  each  case  that  one 
word  will  be  sufficient.  For  example:  Washington,  Independence; 
Jefferson,  equality;  Hamilton,  finance;  Ben  Franklin,  philosophy; 
Patrick  Henry,  eloquence;  Daniel  Webster.  Constitution;  Andrew 
Jackson,  courage;  Lincoln,  emancipation;  Mark  Twain,  humor. 

We  are  inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that  humor  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  live  a  graceful  life.  Mark  Twain's  contribution  to  Amer- 
ica was  tremendously  great.  His  vivid  genius  on  many  occasions 
prevented  his  countrymen  from  slipping  Into  a  mordant,  dull,  and 
prosaic  existence. 

The  English  people  are  no  greater  than  any  other  race;  they  are 
not  as  great  as  the  Irish  race.  They  are  not  as  great  as  our  own 
race,  but  the  fact  that  John  Bull  has  always  been  able  to  laugh  at 
himself  holps  to  explain  why  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  was  able  to 
produce  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Alexander  Pope,  Byron,  and  Kipling, 


and  why  a  people  of  Ideals  were  yet  practical  enough  to  acquire 
one-quarter  of  the  earth. 

Until  about  30  years  ago  Americans  could  laugh  at  themselves, 
but  we  seem  lately  unable  to  do  so.  and.  In  my  opinion,  if  we 
should  grow  more  cachlnnatory.  or  at  least  more  truly  capable  cX 
laughing  at  ourselves,  our  burdens  would  be  borne  more  easily. 

To  resume  a  roll  call  of  names:  Theodore  Roosevelt,  energy;  Wil- 
son, peace;  Edison,  light;  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Justice,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  words,  for  what  is  peace.  Independence,  eloquence. 
Constitution,  finance;  indeed,  what  are  all  these  and  other  words 
without  "Justice,"  the  word  which  fame  will  allot  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

I  conclude  by  referring  to  Richelieu's  vindication,  when  called 
to  an  accounting  for  what  he  had  done  in  restoring  France: 

•     •     •     I  found  France  rent  asunder. 

The  rich  men  despots  and  the  poor  banditti; 

Sloth  In  the  mart  and  schism  within  the  temple; 

Brawls  festering  to  rebellion,  and  weak  laws 

Rotting  away  with  ru.st  In  antique  sheaths. 

I  have  recreated  France;  and,  from  the  ashes 

Of  the  old  feudal  and  decrepit  carcass, 

Civilization,  on  her  luminous  vlngs. 

Scars,  phoenlx-like,  to  Jove!     What  was  my  art? 

"Genius,"  some  say;  some,  "Fortune";  "Witchcraft,"  some. 

Not  so;  my  art  was  Justice. 

The  art  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  w  is  Justice. 


In  the  Senate,  March  18,  1936 
PoTTRTH  Afro  Fifth  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
Mr.  Ashurst.  Mr.  President,  In  our  Constitution  there  Is  prob- 
ably no  feature  around  which  clusters  more  romance  or  the  me- 
morials of  which  give  us  more  fascinating  glimpses  of  bygone  days 
than  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments.  In  all  our  Jurisprudence 
there  Is  no  other  principle  that  has  been  more  deflnltely  put  Into 
position  or  more  Joyously  accepted  by  Americans  than  the  principle 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments.  They  are  Intimately  related; 
each  lends  strength  to  the  other,  and,  notwithstanding  their  appar- 
ent nonchalance,  they  sustain  and  protect  the  very  essence  of 
constitutional  liberty  and  security.  They  guarantee  repose  and  the 
privacies  of  life. 

These  noble  amendments  are  as  follows: 

"ARTICLE    IV 

"Tlie  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  Issue  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized. 

"ARTICLE  V 

"No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
Infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  In  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the 
militia,  when  In  actual  service  In  time  of  war  or  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice 
put  In  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  pri- 
vate property  be  taken  for  public  Uise  without  Just  compensation." 

A  gentleman  calling  upon  me  once  asked,  "Did  you  ever  read 
Lord  Coke's  famous  maxim  In  Semayne's  case?"  to  wit,  "The  house 
of  everyone  Is  to  him  as  his  castle  and  fortress,  as  well  for  his 
defense  against  Injury  and  violence  as  for  his  repose."  I  said,  "I 
am  familiar  with  Coke,  but  that  was  law  1,000  years  before  my 
Lord  Coke  adorned  the  bench." 

Before  the  English  conquest  of  Britain  the  English  people  lived 
In  a  country  now  called  Schleswig,  a  district  In  the  heart  of  the 
peninsula  that  separates  the  Baltic  from  the  northern  seas. 

The  dwellers  In  this  particular  locality  were  an  outlying  fragment 
of  what  was  called  the  Engle  or  English  folk,  the  bulk  of  whom 
probably  dwelt  In  what  was  later  called  Lower  Hanover  and  East- 
phalla  and  Westphalia.  These  Engles  In  the  heart  of  this  penin- 
sula set  up  their  forms  of  government;  they  met  in  the  forests, 
and  with  their  loud  and  gutteral  yeas  and  nays,  and  sometimes  by 
clashing  their  spears  against  their  shields  as  a  substitute  for  a 
viva  voce  vote,  they  adopted  their  laws. 

One  of  the  principles  they  set  Into  positive  law  and  adopted 
before  Henglst  and  Horsa,  two  of  their  warrior  leaders,  landed  In 
Britain  In  A.  D.  449  was  the  provision  that  "a  man's  house  was 
his  castle"  and  that  therein  he  was  and  ought  to  be  secure  and 
free  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  So  we  perceive  that 
when  the  Engles  migrated  to  Britain  they  took  with  them  those 
English  fundamentals  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  or  subject,  and 
they  planted  them  deep  and  strong  In  the  Island  of  Britain. 

English  history  may,  therefore,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  landing  of  this  war  band,  led  by 
Henglst  and  Horsa;  at  least  this  event  marks  the  close  of  Roman 
Influence  In  the  Island  of  Britain  and  the  commencement  qf  that 
of  the  Saxons,  and  from  the  very  Inception  of  Saxon  or  Angle 
Influence  the  domicile  was  tecured  against  searches  and  seizures. 

The  years  glided  Into  the  centuries,  and  this  civil  polity  guar- 
anteeing personal  freedom  from  the  encroachments  of  tyranny 
was  observed  by  most  Engll.sh  monarchs  until  King  John  so  out- 
raged and  violated  the  laws  of  his  country  that  there  occurred 
his   qtiarrel   with   his   barons.     This   quarrel  led   to  one   of   the 
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ino«t  famous  of  all  conference's  !n  the  annals  of  English  liberty, 
but  It  was  really  a  diplomatic  face  sav!nt»  for  King  John,  a  mere 
cloak  to  cover  John's  unco!idltlcr.al  submission. 

An  Island  in  the  Thames  River  between  Staines  and  Windsor 
was  selected  as  the  place  of  conference.  The  King  camped  on 
one  bank  whilst  the  baron?  occrir'led  a  mnrsh  or  mendow  on  the 
cppoflte  bank  called  Rxinning  Mede  or  "Runn3rmede."  which  at 
v.'irlc  13  times  theretofore  had  been  a  place  for  national  assemblies. 
Th  Ir  respective  delegates  me*:  on  this  Island,  and  on  June  15, 
1215  the  Groat  Charter  (Maj^na  Carta)  was  written,  adopted,  en- 
grossed, and  fltrned 

The  Great  Charter  In  and  of  Itself  did  not  establish  many 
new  constitutional  principle's  but  did  dist'nctly  mark  the  trnnsi- 
tlon  from  the  epoch  of  trt>d!Monal  rights,  observed  in  the  na- 
tlm's  mem-iry.  to  the  ape  of  muniments  of  liberty,  of  v.rltten 
u-'i.ilatlon.  of  parliaments,  and  statutes  which  were  soon  to  come. 
TlK-  great  reforms  of  past  rel';:n';  were  thus  recognized;  for  exam- 
ple, the  court  of  common  p'ers  was  no  longer  to  follow  the 
King  in  his  meanderings  over  the  realm,  but  was  to  Eit  In  a 
fixed  place. 

But.  say  the  pundits.  Magna  Carta  says  nothing  about  freedom 
from  unreasonahle  searches  pnd  seizures.  Let  us  examine  this 
statement    and   see   how   much    thereof   is   acctirate. 

The  original  and  individual  articles  of  Magna  Carta,  as  they 
were  prepared  and  offered  sor'.ptlm.  were  written  in  Latin;  but 
when  the  entire  Carta  was  adopted  and  engrossed  and  was 
ready  for  the  King's  signature.  It  v.-as  written  In  Norman-French, 
and  we  must  read  it  in  the  light  of  what  its  words  me:.nt  721 
years  ago. 

I  read  paragraph  24  of  Maemn  Carta: 

"No  sheriff,  constable,  coroner,  or  other  our  bailiffs  shall  hold 
'plea-i  of  the  Crown'" 

We  must  view  that  language  In  the  lipht  of  what  it  then  meant. 
At  that  time  sheriffs,  coroners,  constables,  bailiffs,  and  King's 
minions,  in  the  guise  of  •holdlns  court,"  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  thatched  ccttrge  of  the  peasant  and  to  the  castle 
of  the  baron  as  well,  to  Invade  that  cottage  or  castle;  and  the?e 
officers  and  minions  would  command  that  the  householder  open 
the  strong  bo.x,  the  larder,  or  the  pantry;  they  would  pry  open 
the  chest  in  which  he  kept  his  relics,  his  heirlooms,  his  private 
.papers,  and  his  title  deeds  and  muniments  showing  his  right  to 
occupy  the  premises:  the  pen<\ltles  which  the^^o  officers,  sheriffs, 
bailiffs,  and  King's  minions  inflicted  were  degrading  and  painful 
and  were  contrary  to  law. 

By  ^e^t!cn  24  of  Magna  Carta  sheriffs,  constables,  coroners,  and 
other  bailiffs  were  not  allowed  to  "hold  court" 

Some  years  after  the  granrinr;  of  the  Great  Charter  a  doubt 
arose  a»  to  the  precise  meaninc  of  some  of  its  sections  although 
It  was  pointed  out  by  the  lawy-ers  of  that  day  that  the  guaranties 
In  Magna  Carta  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  liberty  of  freemen; 
nevertheless.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  in  1297,  the  Confirmatio 
Chiirtarurn  was  promulgated 

The  Great  Charter  signed  in  1215  and  the  Confirmatio  Char- 
tarum  which  was  signed  in  l?fl7  must  be  read  together;  the  one 
dealt  particularly  with  the  citiwn's  personal  liberty  and  the  other 
dealt  especially  with  his  property  rights.  No  man  since  that  time 
has  succeeded  In  the  EIngllsh-speakIng  world,  or  wherever  It  has 
been  pretended  there  was  a  government  of  law  instead  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  men.  In  questioning  the  rights  of  freemen  as  set  out  In 
these-  two  documents 

The  leading  English  case  on  searches  and  seizures  Is  that  of 
Kntlck  against  Carrington  and  Three  Other  King's  Messengers, 
reported  at  length  In  Howell  s  State  Trials.  In  this  case  officers 
of  the  law  had  broken  in  and  seized  book.s  and  pupers  belonging 
to  the  plaintiff  under  color  of  a  warrant  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Action  was  brought  for  trespass  against  the  officers 
making  the  seizure  The  defendants  attempted  to  Justify  under 
the  warrant.  It  was  conceded  that  such  warrants  had  been  Issued 
for  many  years  and  executed  without  question.  The  case  was  argued 
before  a  full  bench.  ,Tnd  Lord  Camden,  at  the  Michaelmas  term  In 
1765.  delivered  the  decision,  holding  that  such  a  selztire  could  not 
be  Justified  except  by  a  warrant  i«,-ued  by  a  court  upon  proper  proof, 
and  that  even  on  a  warrant  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  It  was 
utterly  In  violation  of  the  Enfrli.sh  common  law. 

This  was.  therefore,  the  law  of  England  when  our  Federal  Conven- 
tion met  in  1787  to  form  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  understood  by  all  the  Colonies  to  be  the  law. 

The  makers  of  our  Federal  Constitution  and  the  framers  of  the 
first  10  amendments  were  never  tired  of  quoting  the  immortal 
words  of  the  elder  Pitt,  used  In  his  speech  on  The  Excise: 

"The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  all  the  force 
of  the  Crown  It  may  bo  frrul;  its  roof  may  shake;  the  wind  mr.y 
blow  thrctigh  it;  the  storms  may  en^er;  the  rain  may  enter — but  the 
Kins  of  England  cannot  enter.  All  his  forces  dare  not  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement" 

When  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  pending 
before  the  Virginia  Convention,  called  to  pass  upon  that  momen- 
tous question.  Virginia  ^i-as  a  pivotal  State- — a  diamond  pivot — 
on  which  mighty  events  turned.  Patrick  Henry,  whom  Lord 
Byron  said  was  "the  forest-born  Demosthenes  who  shcok  the 
Phillip  of  the  seas."  was  a  delefate  to  the  Virginia  Convention; 
and  although  the  proposed  Federal  Constitution  had  come  forth 
with  the  sanction  of  the  revered  name  of  General  Washington 
and  therefore  JxisUy  carried  v.ith  It  the  vast  prestige  which  the 
name  of  Washington  could  not  fall  to  attach  to  any  proposition, 
Patrick  Henry  did  not  approve  the  Constitution  and,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  he  i*-as  "most  awfully  alarmed."  as  he  considered 
the  document  to  be  threatening  to  the  liberties  of  his  country — • 


amongst  other  reasons  because  it  lacked  a  b'.Tl  of  rights — and 
Mr.  Henry  challenged  the  view  of  Mr.  James  Madl.'^on.  he  of  th© 
superb  Intellect;  Mr.  Henry  challenged  the  VVjrthcs.  the  Pendletons, 
and  the  Innesses.  and  that  splendid  galaxy  of  scholars  and  states- 
men who  enriched  the  annals  not  only  cf  Virginia  but  all  America; 
and  he  demanded  to  knew  why  a  bill  cf  rights,  guaranteeing  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizen,  had  been  omitted  from 
the  Federal  Constitution  The  Virginia  State  convention,  after  a 
prolonged  debate,  was  able  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution  by  a 
majority  of  only  10  votes,  so  ably  did  Patrick  He.iry  arjrue  apninst 
It  because  It  did  not  contain  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  Er.gliiih 
liberty  had  affirmed  for  centuries. 

James  Madison  pledged  his  word  that  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
he  would  use  his  energy  toward  placing  into  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution the  requisite  amendments  guaranteeing  the  citt7ens'  rl^^hts, 
privileges  and  immunities,  and  as  soon  as  the  Virginia  convention 
ha'J  flnushed  the  work  of  ratiflcation  It  adopted  resolutions  ex- 
pressing Its  d'^sire  for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  demanded  by  Patrick 
Henry.  The.-^e  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  the  Governors  of 
the  various  States,  and  as  far  as  men  could  be  bound  In  faith 
and  honor,  as  far  as  men  could  be  bound  in  statesmanship 
and  In  politics,  the  amendments  guaranteeing  the  citizen's  in- 
dividual rlc^hts  and  his  liberties  were  by  common  consent  agreed 
to,  and  It  was  generally  understood  that  these  amendments  would 
be  proposed  to  the  States  by  the  First  Congress. 

The  first  bill  to  be  considered  by  the  First  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  was  quite  naturally  a  bill  to  raise  revenue  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government:  but  on  July  21,  1739, 
James  Madison,  who  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  arose  and  asked 
the  House  "to  Indulge  him  in  further  consideration  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,"  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  faith 
and  honor  of  Ccn:;rcss  were  pledged;  that  the  faith  and  honor 
of  public  men  everyw^here  were  pledged  to  amendments  securing 
to  the  citizens  such  guaranties  as  were  comprehended  within  the 
first   10  amendments. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  amendments  were  then  projjosed  to  the 
States,  Including,  of  course,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  were  ratified 
within  2  years  and  15  days.  Thereafter,  as  far  as  Americans  are 
concerned,  as  far  as  the  Constitution  itself  is  concerned,  they  were 
and  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  original  Con.stltutlon.  as  much 
Eo  as  If  they  were  signed  on  the  17th  of  September  1787,  when  the 
main  Instrument  itself  was  signed. 

In  the  case  of  Boyd  v.  The  United  States  (116  U.  S  616),  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  reviewed  Lord  Camden's  opinion 
and  gave  a  history  of  the  fourth  and  filth  amendments. 

I  read  from  the  syllabus: 

"It  does  not  require  actual  entry  upon  premises  and  search  for 
and  seizure  of  papers  to  constitu'e  an  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  within  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  amendment:  a  compul- 
sory production  of  a  party's  private  books  and  papers  to  b-  used 
later  against  himself  or  his  property  in  a  criminal  or  penal  pro- 
ceeding or  for  forfeiture  is  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
amendment. 

"It  is  equivalent  to  a  compulsory  production  of  p)apers  to  make 
nonproductlon  of  them  a  confession  of  the  allegations  which  It  is 
pretended  they  will  prove." 

I  call  attention  to  the  case  nf  Gcnild  v.  United  States  (255  U.  8. 
298-307).  In  that  case  a  man  was  suspected  of  acts  which  con- 
cerned his  loyalty.  In  such  circumstances  the  temptation  to  ob- 
tain evidence  by  any  means  was  great.  Likewise  the  temptation 
to  a  court  to  sustain  the  legality  of  the  seizure  was  great.  Officers 
of  the  United  States  Army  succeeded  In  placing  a  man  in  the 
defendants  establishment  who  purloined  certain  of  his  papers. 

The  Court  states: 

"It  was  objected  on  the  trial,  and  Is  here  Insisted  upon,  that  It 
was  error  to  admit  these  papers  in  evidence,  because  possebsion 
of  them  was  obtained  by  violating  the  rights  secured  to  the 
defendant  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.     The  fourth  amendment   reads: 

"  'The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses. 
papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall  Issue  but  upon  prob- 
able cause  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched  and  persona  or  things  to  be 
seized.' 

"The  part  of  the  fifth  amendment  here  involved  reads: 

"  'No  person  •  •  •  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself.'  " 

The  Court  comments: 

"It  would  not  be  passible  to  add  to  the  emphasis  with  which  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  and  this  Court  In  Boyd  v.  United  States 
(116  U.  S.),  Ttie  Silver  Tfwrn  Lumber  Co.  v.  Umted  States  (251 
U.  S.).  Weeks  v.  United  States  (and  various  other  cases  cited),  have 
declared  the  importance  to  political  liberty  and  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country  of  the  due  observance  of  the  rights  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution  by  these  two  amendments. 

"The  effect  oi  the  decision  cited  is:  That  such  rights  are  declared 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  "full  enjoyment  of  p>ersoual  security, 
personal  liberty,  and  private  property';  that  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  of  the  very  essence  of  constitutional  liberty;  and  that  the  guar- 
anty of  them  is  as  important  and  as  imperative  as  are  the  guar- 
anties of  the  other  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual  citizen — 
the  right  to  trial  by  Jury,  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  to  due 
process  of  law.  It  has  been  repeatedly  decided  that  these  amend- 
ments should  receive  a  liberal  construction  so  as  to  prevent  stealiiiy 
encroachments  upon  or  "gradual  depreciation'  of  the  rights  secured 
by  them,  by  imperceptible  practice  of  courts,  or  by  well-intentioned 
but  mistakenly  overzealctia  executive  officers." 
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I  conclude  this  address  by  remarking  that  one  of  the  choicest 
fruits  of  our  American  civilization  is  Its  unlimited  valuation  of 
Individual  liberty  and  its  respect  for  the  natural  Immunities  that 
accompany  freemen. 

The  plan,  purpose,  and  object  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ments (indeed,  of  the  first  10  amendments  comprising  our  Bill  of 
Rights)  is  that  they  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  against  the 
assaults  of  opportunism,  and  the  expediencies  to  which  men  resort 
in  an  hour  of  impatience.  \ 

Sheltered  and  defended  by  the  radiant  standards  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  amendments,  American  liberty  becomes  visible  and  vocal, 
audible  and  actual. 

[From  the  Washington  Times] 

The  Human  Side  ok  the  News 

(By  Edwin  C.  Hill) 

CONCr.ESSlONAL    ORATORY 

There  are  a  lot  of  studious,  well-behaved  young  newcomers  this 
second  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  They  work  harder 
and  talk  less  than  many  of  th?  old-timers,  and  that  Is.  of  course, 
as  It  should  be.  But  connoisseurs  of  old-style  congressional  ora- 
tory win  find  things  pretty  dull  in  the  Senate  and  House  compared 
to  what  they  used  to  be. 

The  rip-roaring  orators  are  passing.  There  Is  a  whole  lot  less 
fireworks  around  Washington  than  in  the  old  days.  One  of  the 
best  of  this  traditional  American  school  is  still  on  the  Job.  He  is 
Senator  Henry  Fountain  Ashxtr-st.  of  Arizona,  most  melodious  and 
courtly  of  Senators,  and  the  most  Chesterfleldian,  too.  as  Vic- 
torian as  Spencerlan  penmanship  In  these  days  of  the  decline  of 
manners.  ,,,.      , 

I  wish  he  and  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  would 
get  out  the  Congressional  REcoro),  rehearse  a  day  or  two,  and 
put  on  again  that  Shakespearian  word  tourney  of  theirs  which 
came  off  in  the  opening  session  of  this  Congress.  Senator  Lewis, 
as  the  world  knows.  Is  also  of  that  passing  school  of  fastidious 
dress  and  ornate  manners.  Their  eloquent  encounter  had  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  a  certain  line  of  Shakespeare. 

Profoundly  Informed  were  the  two  Senators  as  they  engaged 
In  eloquent  tierce  and  riposte  in  their  two-octave  range  of  throb- 
bing oratory  In  which  each  was  trying  in  his  own  way  to  square 
the  Bard  of  Avon  with  the  fate  of  the  Republic. 

Senator  AsHtTRST  was  born  In  Nevada  to  the  piping  of  the 
silver-tongued  Wlnnemucca  coyote  In  the  days  when  his  family 
was  crossing  the  desert  from  California  Into  Arizona.  He  was  a 
cowboy  In  his  youth.  He  still  knows  endless  verses,  such  as  Little 
Dan.  the  Wrangler,  and  the  Chlsholm  Trail. 

He  was.  of  course,  a  deputy  sheriff,  later  a  member  of  the  Terri- 
torial legislature,  and  prosecuting  attorney.  He  has  been  In  the 
Senate  since  1912. 

He  learned  his  letters  from  branding  Irons,  and  the  Interesting 
thing  is  that  he  learned  them  better  than  many  Congressmen  with 
a  score  of  vears  of  fancy  schooling  behind  them.  His  syntax  Is  flaw- 
less, and  lie  Is  ready  and  apt  In  drawing  on  his  resources,  built  by 
years  of  wide  reading  In  the  law  and  the  classics. 

The  Honorable  W.  P.  Geary  presented  him  to  a  campaign  audi- 
ence as  follows: 

"I  am  proud  to  Introduce  to  you  •  •  •  the  silver-tongued 
sunbeam  of  the  painted  desert." 

As  a  Senator,  Mr.  AsntnisT  made  good  as  advertised.  He  was  all 
that  and  more.  The  Congressional  Record  Is  fairly  gem-studded 
with  his  eloquent  outgivings,  such  as  this  one  about  Arizona: 

"The  rich  purple  tones  In  the  distant  hills,  the  pearl -gray  touches, 
the  deep,  translucent  azures  In  the  arching  heavens  make  up  myriad 
glints  of  lights  and  colors." 

With  his  right  forearm  athwart  his  vest.  Senator  Ashubst  drops 
easily  Into  discourse  about  the  "Barmecldal  feast": 

"An  occult  gem  which  glistens  with  'ophidian  eye,"  or  annotmces 
that   I  do  not  rise  to  chant  any  Jeremiads. '  " 

His  is  the  longest  and  most  Imposing  frock  coat  and  the  most 
sensitive  and  adjustable  vocal  chords  In  Congress.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter what  he  Is  talking  about,  he'll  sink  It  to  a  deep  dlapa.son.  flute 
It  up  to  a  poignant  skylark  pitch,  and  Invest  It  with  a  panopoly  of 
stately  Iambics. 

Tlie  tall.  Impressive  Senator  wears  a  wide  black  ribbon  on  hla 
eyeglasses  with  which  he  likes  to  gesture.  Ho  has  a  way  of  bowing 
deeply  from  the  wal.st  on  the  slightest  provocation  with  that  flowery 
but  seemingly  innate  and  Instinctive  courtesy  which  the  old  West 
used  to  nurture. 

Don't  get  the  mistaken  Idea  that  he's  Just  a  dulcet-toned  word 
accordion.  He  Is  a  chairman  of  the  Important  and  powerful  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  and  before  this  committee  will  come  the 
various  proposals  by  which  Congressmen  will  seek  to  enlarge  their 
authority  against  the  recent  devastating  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

He  Is  deeply  informed  on  the  Constitution  and  constitutional 
law:  and  while  he  is  known  as  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies,  there  are 
no  indications  that  he  will  aid  in  furthering  extremist  measures. 

In  the  Senate.  May  29.  1928 
^  Boulder   Dam    Bill 

Mr.  AsHURST  said  In  part  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  region  known  as  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
drained  by  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries,  embraces  over 
242.000  square  miles. 


The  following  table  shows  an  Interesting  comparison  of  areas: 

compa&aiile  tablc 

Gross  area  in  Colorado  Kii^er  Basin — square  miles 

Wvoming    furnishes    to    basin 19.000 

Co'lorado   furnishes   to   basin 39.000 

Utah    furnishes    to    basin 40.000 

New  Mexico  furnishes  to  basin 23.000 

Nevada  furnishes  to   basin.. _ 12.000 

California   lurnLshes   to    basin 6.000 

Arizona    furnishes    to    basin 103,000 

Total  area  of  Colorado  River  Basin, 242,000 

This  area  compares  with  the  gross  area  of — 

Maine _.. „.  33,040 

New   Hampshire 9,341 

Vermont 9.  564 

Massachusetts 8,266 

Connecticut 4,  965 

Rhode    Island.- 1,348 

New    York 49,204 

New  Jersey 8.224 

Pennsylvania 45.  126 

Delaware . 2.  370 

Maryland 12.327 

South   Carolina _ _ 30.989 

West    Virginia 24,170 

Total ___ 238.834 

The  Colorado  River  proper  Is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the 
Green  and  the  Grand;  the  name  of  the  Grand  was  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  the  25th  day  of  July  1921.  changed  to  the 
Colorado.  Green  River  from  Its  source  to  Its  Junction  with  the 
Grand  is  700  miles  long.  The  Grand  River  from  its  source  to  Its 
junction   with   the   Green   is   about  450   miles   long. 

Green  River  heads  near  Fremont  Park  in  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tains, Wyo.,  in  a  group  of  alpine  lakes  fed  by  perpetual  snows. 
The  source  of  the  Grand  Is  In  Colorado.  Like  the  Green,  It  Is  fed 
by  small  alpine  lakes  that  receive  their  waters  directly  from  snow 
banks.  Including  the  Green,  the  Colorado  River  Is  about  1.700 
miles  long  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California  in  latitude 
31 '53'  and  longitude  116  =  . 

The  Colorado  River  Basln^that  is  to  say.  the  region  traversed 
by  the  Colorado  River  and  drained  by  Its  tributaries — is  a  land 
which  embraces  all  the  various  diversities  of  topography  and 
geology;  it  is  a  land  ol  extreme  variations  In  rainfall.  In  eleva- 
tion, and  in  the  character  of  the  country.  Tlie  northerly  part  of 
the  basin  Is  a  land  of  cold  winters,  of  deep  snowfall,  a  region  that 
stores  up  the  snows  of  winter  and  pours  them  forth  in  the 
summer. 

The  middle  section  of  the  Colorado  Basin  Is  a  territory  of  low 
rainfall,  of  high  plateaus,  and  vast  canyons.  In  no  other  place 
in  the  world  are  there  such  dcsep,  marvelously  colored,  and  beau- 
tiful gorges  and  canyons. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  basin  Is  relatively  low  In  elevation, 
with  a  scanty  rainfall  and  of  tremendous  summer  heat,  115'  to 
120'  being  not  unusual  temperatures  over  much  of  this  southern 
area  in  the  months  of  June.  July,  and  August.  The  normal  an- 
nual flow  of  the  Colorado  River  Is  about  17.000.000  acre-feet,  ex- 
treme years  ranging  from  9.(X)0.000  to  25.000.000  acre-feet.  Stor- 
age of  water  Is  therefore  vitally  essential,  as  Irrigation  Is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  the  proper  development  of  the  basin. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  contains  mountains  reaching  to  • 
height  of  13.500  feet,  belted  at  the  bfise  by  forests  of  vivid  green, 
and  capped  with  gleaming  snow;  It  contains  playas  and  Inland 
lakes  below  the  level  of  the  sea;  It  contains  vast  plateaus  of  rugged, 
black  scoria;  Immense  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  and  pinion,  and  m 
these  forests  are  hundreds  of  small  parks,  bowllike  gems  of  ex- 
quisite scenery;  it  contains  the  largest  area  of  recent  volcanic 
action  to  be  found  on  the  continent,  "recent"  being  employed  in 
lis  geological  sense. 

In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  basin  there  is  a  real  desert 
where  the  raw  and  sccirchlng  sun  comes  down  as  a  pitiless  flail, 
where  the  sand  reflects  the  heat  and  glare  and  distresses  the  eye 
of  the  traveler,  and  where  little  dew  or  moisture  is  deposited,  but 
where  a  wind,  hot  as  a  furnace  blast,  sometimes  blows  from  the 
south. 

Before  a  railroad  was  built  through  It  a  Journey  over  this  desert 
was  at  times  dangerous  and  always  fraught  with  discomfort.  Day 
after  day  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  an  expanse  of  hot  sand, 
with  now  and  then  a  ciictus  lifting  Its  thorny  arms  Into  the  brazen 
heat.  The  lone'lness  of  the  pioneer  pilgrim  there  seemed  to 
sever  him  from  human  things  and  to  remove  him  an  Infinite  dis- 
tance from  the  world,  with  lt.s  Interests  and  Its  occupations,  but 
nature,  in  one  of  her  capricious  moods,  also  placed  In  this  same 
basin  the  richest  agricultural  lands  in  the  Western  HemUphere. 

In  some  parts  of  this  basin,  which  were  populous  before  the 
pyramids  were  built,  ancient  peoples  bullded  cities  not  wholly 
lacking  In  grandeur.  These  peoples  of  antiquity  wove  and  spun 
cotton  and  flax  Into  gaudy  tapestries  before  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  suckled.  They  melted  gold  and  silver  into  chieftain's  orna- 
ments and  queens'  girdles  before  Caesar's  legions  brought  tribute 
back  to  imperial  Rome. 

Centuries  before  the  Knickerbocker  set  foot  on  Manhattan 
Island  tribes  of  men  now  vanibhed  irrigated  the  fertile  sands  of 
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the  lower  basin  of  the  Colorado  River  from  canals  and  reservoirs 
finbhed  with  hard  llninss  ol  tamped  or  burnt  clay  which  In  some 
degree  posses'^ed  the  endurance  of  our  modern  concrete.  The 
origin  of  this  people  Is  enwrapped  In  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
Nothing  has  been  found  of  sufficient  distinctiveness  to  enable  us  to 
do  more  than  speculate  and  form  lni;enlous  theories  as  to  whence 
they  came,  how  lon>?  they  enjoyed  their  tolerable  civilization,  and 
whither  and  why  they  went. 

WKhln  thl3  basin  and  in  Arizona  Is  the  Petrified  Forest,  whose 
trees  lived  their  green  millenniums  and  put  on  Inuncrtallty  In 
TriaaBlc  time,  7.000.000  years  ago  The  trees  were  of  several  kinds, 
mc^t  of  them  bein?  related  to  the  Norfolk  Island  pines.  A  small 
amount  of  Iron  oxide  is  distributed  through  the  logs,  which 
gives   th'-m   their   beautiful    yellow,   brown,   and   red   tints. 

Within  th"  region  tr-iversed  by  the  Colorado  River  and  drained 
by  its  trlbutarle-;  Is  the  Painted  Desert.  In  which  nt  a  distance 
you  perceive  the  "sea  of  Jasper"  and  the  face  of  cliffs  that  gleam 
like  jewels:  you  seem  to  descry  fortifications  with  flags  flying  on 
their  rnmpnrts.  and  walled  towers  on  conical  hills  amidst  an 
admixture  of  llpht  and  shade. 

Within  this  basin  and  in  Arizona  is  the  Grand  Canyon,  of 
wondrous  colors,  of  bold  escarpments,  p^-ramlds.  swelling  domes, 
ma'quos,  minarets,  and  Isolated  mesas  through  which  rolls  and 
tumbles  the  Colorado  River. 

On  th?  5th  day  of  January  1886.  In  the  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
the  first  bill  to  make  the  Grand  Canyon  a  national  park  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  then  a  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  subsequently  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
bill  failed  to  become  a  law.  and  the  project  was  presented  to  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  Slxty-fifih  Congress  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  make  the 
Gr.ind  Canyon  a  national  park. 

The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and  was  approved  by 
Pressident  Wilson  on  the  26th  day  of  February  1919. 

rtJTUKi:  or  thx  Colorado  ri\tr  basin 

What  Is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Colorado  Rlvrr  Basin,  a  country 
larger  in  area  than  the  tract  of  land  which  Virginia,  with  princely 
liberality,  ceded  to  the  General  Government  in  1787,  out  of  whic^ 
five  States  were  erected? 

Of  course,  its  forests  will  be  utilized.  Its  mineral  wealth  will  be 
Bought,  its  scenic  beauties  will  be  unfolded:  but  Its  greatest  de- 
vel'^^pment.  however,  must  com-e  from  Its  water  resources,  upon 
which  the  development  of  Its  other  resources  must  largely  depend. 
Wltnout  the  water  afforded  by  Colorado  River  and  Its  tributaries, 
vast  tracts  of  Its  land  would  remain  improdtic:lve  and  practically 
useless;  but  the  hand  that  formed  this  land,  cleft  its  mountains 
In  twain,  filled  their  caverns  with  precious  metals,  painted  Its 
landscapes  In  colors  warranted  never  to  fade,  and  that  replenishes 
this  river,  left  it  feasible  for  man  not  only  to  construct  large 
Irrigation  systems  and  to  build  towns,  cities,  and  prosperous  agri- 
cultural communities  within  this  basin,  but  to  generate  hydro- 
electric p)Owcr  for  lighting,  heating.  Industrial  uses,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  passengers. 

I  know  the  generosity  of  Senators  will  pardon  me  If  I  now 
presume  to  solicit  their  attention  while  I  make  a  reference  per- 
sonal to  myself.  My  forbears  were  members  of  that  bold  advance 
guard  of  pioneers  who  50  years  or  more  ago  e.Kplored  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  From  the  time  of  my  youth  to  the  present  day  I  have 
wielded  ceaselessly  what  strength  was  mine,  which  was  modest  and 
small  enc  ugh,  to  bring  about  the  development  of  the  potentialities 
of  the  Colorado  River.  If  the  voice  cf  Justice  and  truth  and  the 
accuracies  of  science  Instead  cf  greed  and  partisanship  were  to 
control,  there  would  ultimately  be  brought  forth  within  the  United . 
States  the  inland  empire  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  an  empire 
wealthier  than  that  which  Plzarro  added  to  the  dominions  of 
Charles  V  and  more  splendid  and  more  durable  than  that  of  the 
Caesars. 

In  discussing  the  broader  possibilities  and  problems  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  there  are  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  minor 
yet  important  possibilities  of  expansion  that  I  necessarily  must 
leave  unmentloned,  although  these  future  minor  auxiliary  de- 
velopments will  have  much  local  importance  and  in  the  aggregate 
true  national  significance.  In  general  such  minor  or  auxiliary 
projects  do  not  preclude  the  large  use  of  the  river  but  must  be 
undertaken  as  part  of  that  larger  use. 

Irrigation  h"»s  enriched  the  American  people.  Irrigation  proj- 
ects charm  the  imagination  with  their  wizardry.  Their  power  to 
transform  barren  deserts  into  grain  and  cotton  fields,  into  or- 
chards and  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  makes  the  lamp  of 
Aiftddln  and  the  purse  of  Portunatus  seem  tame  and  prosaic.  The 
wildest  hyperbole  would  not  overestimate  the  strength,  wealth, 
beauty,  comfort,  and  public  order  that  would  be  added  to  this 
Nation  were  all  the  potentialities  of  the  Colorado  River  scientifi- 
cally utilized  with  scrupulous  regard  for  and  observance  of  the 
legal  rights  of  each  State  within  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  this  bill,  so  devastating  to  Arizona 
in  Its  results,  has  failed  to  rise  to  the  grand  opportunity  of  the 
hour,  but  I  do  not  despair:  I  realize  that  the  active  protegonistj 
cf  this  bin  have  fallen  victims  to  that  Imponderable  which  inheres 
in  tho«e  public  men  who  siurender  the  good  of  the  future  to  the 
exp)€diency  of  the  hour. 

The  alluring  temptation  to  bring  to  existing  constituent.'!  some 
temporary  advantage:  to  placate  those  who  can  vote  today;  to 
achjrvo  something  Immediate  and  tangible,  which  apparently  is 
beneficial,  although  it  be  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  dtirable  bene- 


fits and  vital  rights  which  could  easily  be  preserved  If  justice 
in.'tcad  of  exi>edieucy  were  made  the  guide,  has  always  been  the 
Circtan  spell  that  has,  down  through  the  ages,  distracted  tha 
mind,  deflected  the  purpose,  and  weakened  the  fiber  of  statesmen. 

Rem.^rks  of  Seji.ator  Asht-rst  on  thk  Steamship  "Prisident 
Grant"  on  Satitiday,  October  26,  1935,  Presenting  to  Vice 
PREsinmrr  Garner  a  Patr  of  Socks  To  Be  Worn  When  He  H.\s  an 
Audience  WriH  the  Emperor  of  Japas 

This  is  an  enjoyable  occasion.  It  Is  always  a  delight  to  me  to 
air  my  views  upon  a  subject  of  which  I  know  nothing — and,  as  I 
know  nothing  of  the  Orient  or  Its  hablls  and  culture,  you  have  the 
right  to  expect  from  me  an  extended  speech  upon  the  Orient. 

The  custom  of  removing  one's  footwear  upon  certain  occasions 
Is  so  old  that  its  beginnings  are  lost  In  the  twilight  of  antiquity. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  no  matter  with  what  particular  tribe 
or  for  what  peculiar  reason  such  habit  may  have  originated,  all 
tribes  of  men  have  at  some  time  honored  and  followed  the  custom. 

Moses,  keeping  the  flocks  of  his  father-tn-law,  heard  a  great 
voice  saying.  "Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet."  The  cowboy 
on  the  Southwestern  Plains,  when  mortally  injured  in  an  en- 
counter with  another,  asked  his  comrades  to  see  to  it  that  he  did 
not  "die  with  his  boots  on." 

Mr.  Vice  President,  you  wiU  soon  comply  with  a  beautiful  custom 
and  observe  an  ancient  symbol  by  removing  your  shoes  out  of 
respect  to  a  powerful  ruler. 

To  aid  you  in  the  performance  of  your  Important  duty,  proper 
footwear  has  been  provided  for  you  by  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  congressional  party  to  the  Inauguration  of  the 
Ihllippine  Commonwealth. 

Tliese  seeks — I  sliall  not  descend  to  billingsgate  and  slang  by  call- 
ing them  hose  but  shall  adopt  the  more  patrician  nomenclature 
and  call  them  socks — are  made,  both  wool  and  warp,  from  Texas 
cotton,  which  grew  amidst  the  horned  toads  of  the  Big  Beud 
country. 

"These  socks  sell  for  92  a  pair: 
They  never  rip  and  they  never  tear; 
If  you  put  them  in  water,  they'll  never  get  wet. 
And  the  longer  you  wear  them  the  stronger  they'll  get." 

Mr.  Vice  President,  logical  and  inquiring  mind  that  vou  possess, 
I  am  sure  that  all  on  shipboard  know  that  the  significance  of 
"socking"  you  will  not  be  lost  upon  you.  Indeed.  I  have  heard  the 
Vice  President  called  "Old  Sox." 

Thes.?  socks  are  particolored.  The  scarlet  In  them  Is  the  red  badge 
of  the  courage  of  your  career:  the  purple  stripe  denotes  that 
thread  of  royal  good  fellowship  and  frankness  so  manifest  ia 
yourself. 

The  yellow  stripe  in  them  seems  out  of  place — somewhat  maca- 
bre— as  there  is  no  yellow  streak  in  your  make-up.  Indeed.  I  have 
reason  to  know  your  courage — courage  to  the  point  of  temerity, 
for  your  kindly  face  is  never  flushed — even  when  you  are  con- 
fronted With  a  full  house.  You  play  a  straight  oftener  than 
almost  any  other  man  I  know. 

When  you  return  to  your  august  post  in  Washington,  should 
political  or  parliamentary  shoes  begin  to  pinch  your  feet,  do  not 
hesitate  to  remove  the  shoes,  even  in  the  Senate,  provided  you  are 
wearing  these  sex.  The  Senate  Is  firm  for  precedent:  Senator 
Wilkinson  Call,  of  Florida,  wore  socks  as  gorgeous  as  a  Persian  sun- 
set, and  often  removed  his  shoes  in  the  Senate.  Jerry  Simpson's 
fame  would  have  rivaled  that  of  the  scholarly  William  Allen  White, 
of  Kansas,  if  Jerry  had  worn  eloquent  socks. 

Oh,  what  slender  threads  turn  the  currents  of  this  world. 

[From  the  New  York  American  of  Feb.  25,  19371 
Henrt  Fountain  Ashurst.  of  Arizona,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Is  a  great  orator,  but  some  of  his  colleagues 
Insist   his   championship   of   the   President's   Judiciary   program    is 
Inconsistent  with  hio  past  views. 

Senator  Bailey,  in  debate,  fetched  up  a  newspaper  article  point- 
ing out  the  same  and  bearing  the  happy  caption  "Henry,  Thou 
Art  a  Jewel. ' 

CONFESSES  ALL 

To  fellow  Senators  and  galleries  the  Arizona  statesman  made 
humble  confession: 

"My  faults  are  obvious.  There  can  be  no  doubt  I  have  my  full 
ftharc.  I  suffer  from  cncoethos  loquendl — a  mania  or  itch  for  talk- 
in-^ — from  vanity,  and  morbidity,  and,  as  is  obvious  to  everyone  who 
knows  me,  an  Inborn,  an  Inveterate  flair  for  histrionics." 

Having  confessed,  the  cne-time  Arizona  cowpuncher  rallied  to  his 
own  defense  and  said. 

"But  there  never  has  been  superadded  to  these  vices  of  mine  the 
withering,  embalming  vice  of  consistency.  Whoever  in  his  public 
service  Is  handcuffed  and  shackled  by  the  vice  of  consistency  will 
be  a  man  not  free  to  act  as  various  questions  come  before  him  from 
time  to  time:  he  will  be  a  statesman  locked  in  a  prison  house  the 
keys  to  which  are  in  the  keeping  cf  days  and  events  that  are  dead. 
Let  me  quote  Emerson:  'A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen."  " 

BLASTS    "CARPENDl" 

"I  spoke  of  my  vice,  caccethes  loquendl.  There  is  another  vice 
called  cacceti^es  carpendl — the  mania  to  find  fault,  to  carp  against; 
everything  that  somebody   else  proposes   but   never  suggesting   a 
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remedy  yourself.      Such  Is  cacoethes  carpcr.dl,  a  vice  not  wholly 
unknown  In  the  Senate  Chamber." 
From  his  hecklers  Henry  drew  cheers. 


By  Cal  Tinney  in  New  York  Evening  Post 

Folks.  If  any  of  you  are  going  to  Washington  between  now  and 
July  and  want  to  know  what  shows  to  see,  don't  miss  the 
"Ashurst  Revue." 

This  Capitol  Hill  offering,  having  for  its  theme  the  enlargement 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  featuring  stars  of  the  professorial,  the 
official,  and  everything  but  the  tonsorial  field,  is  decidedly  the 
spring  hit. 

Big  names  in  a  talent  way — names  like  Homer  Cummings.  Burton 
Wh.ecler — have  helped  to  pack  in  big  crowds.  Henry  Fountain 
Ashurst  Is  the  master  of  ceremonies;  so,  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
show  is  one  stellar  attraction. 

I  say  "stellar."  but  the  show  could  dispense  with  the  guest 
artists  and  only  retain  the  master  ol  ceremonies  and  still  have  a 
dose  of  entertainment  that  would   knock  your  eyes  out. 

This  fellow  Ashurst  has  talent  and  showmanship  of  a  high 
order.  Tall,  sleek,  and  black-haired,  attired  in  morning  coat  and 
pin-po.nt-striped  trou.sers,  he  looks  like  something  left  over  in 
Washington  by  a  visiting  Shakespearean  stock  company. 

Though  from  Arizona,  a  State  more  noted  for  turning  out  two- 
gun  men  than  orators,  thespian  Ashurst  can  intone  his  lines  like 
a  finished  actor  (and  not  quite  as  finished  as  some  last  year's 
actors  are) . 

Ashurst  works  under  his  own  name,  though  frequently  he  gets 
billing  under  such  titles  as  "The  War  Eagle  of  the  San  Francisco 
Crags,"  "The  Silver-Tongued  Sunbeam  of  the  Painted  Desert, "  and 
"Lord  Asbestos. ' 

lord  asbestos 

The  last-named  billing  was  thought  up  by  Senator  Barklet, 
of  Kentucky.  Asked  why  Ashurst  should  be  called  Lord  Asbestos, 
Barkley  replied:  "Because  he  gets  hot  but  never  burns." 

The  62-year-old  Arizona  Senator  shies  from  serious  roles  and 
prefers  comic  parts.  Years  before  he  interrupted  one  of  the  late 
Huey  Long's  filibusters  to  ask  if  the  Louisiana  Senator's  popular- 
ity wasn't  "about  as  great  as  that  of  a  cuckoo  clock  In  a  boys' 
dormitory  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning."  It  was  known  among  fellow 
mlmesters  that  Lord  Asbestos  could  dish  It  out  and  "take  it"  also. 

In  February  they  ribbed  him  for  having  switched  overnight  from 
being  an  opponent  of  the  Supreme  Court  enlargement  Idea  to  be- 
ing a  proponent  of  same  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  President  was 
for  It. 

"Did  you  not,"  demanded  Senator  Bailey,  of  North  Carolina,  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  "say,  after  the  Supreme  Court's 
N  R  A.  decision,  that  'among  the  unjust  criticisms  leveled  at  the 
President  was  the  charge  th.it  he  Intended  to  enlarge  the  Court'? 
Did  you  not  say,  'A  more  ridiculous,  absurd,  and  unjust  criticism 
of  a  President  was  never  made'?" 

An  old  ShakcFpearran  trouper  Is  never  embarras.sed  In  the  face 
of  embarrassing  evidence:  and  even  If  Mr.  Ashurst  only  looks  to 
have  been  a  former  Shakespearean  ham,  he  played  his  part  well. 

Said  he  when  Senator  Bailey  had  asked  the  question  above 
stated:  "It  is  obvious  from  the  lilt  of  It  that  what  j-ou  quote  are 
my  utterances.  But" — and  he  fixed  the  gaze  of  his  senatorial 
audience  as  John  Drew  hypnotized  the  customers  on  the  nights 
he  used  to  play  Hamlet — "the  man  who  attempts  to  be  consistent 
in  his  public  service  may  end  up  consistent,  indeed,  but  never 
accomplish  anything  else." 

then  he  really  got  going 

Launching  into  his  subject,  he  said:  "There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  I  have  my  full  share  of  faults.  I  suffer  from  cacoethes 
loquendl — a  mania  or  itch  for  talking — and  from  vanity,  if  you 
please,  and  morbidity,  and.  as  is  obvious  to  everyone  who  knows 
me.  an  inborn,  an  inveterate  flair  for  histrionics.  But  there  has 
never  been  superadded  to  these  vices  of  mine  the  withering  and 
embalming  vice  of  consistency. 

"Whoever  In  the  public  service  Is  handcuffed  and  shackled  by 
the  vice  of  consistency  will  be  a  statesman  locked  In  a  prison 
house,  the  keys  of  which  are  in  the  keeping  of  days  and  events 
that  are  dead" 

Obviously,  Orator  Ashurst  was  In  "fine  feather,"  and  he  built 
up  to  one  crashing  conclusion.     It  came  as  follows: 

"I  spoke  of  my  vice,  a  mania  to  talk.  Tliere  is  another  vice  of 
mankind  called  cacoethes  carpendl — the  mania  to  find  fault,  "the 
mania  of  carping  against  everything  that  somebody  else  proposes, 
but  never  suggesting  a  remedy  yourself.'  Such  is  cacoethes  car- 
pendl, a  vice  not  wholly  unknown  In  this  Chamber." 

As  you  might  have  guessed  from  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Ashltist 
never  uses  a  monosyllable  when  a  polysyllable  will  do. 

His  talents  are  not  confined  to  speech  making,  however.  An 
ex-cowboy,  he  still  can  chant  the  89  stanzas  of  the  Chlsholm  Trail. 

Prescott  Is  where  he  has  his  home  in  Arizona,  and  In  Washington 
he  and  his  wife  live  In  a  house  on  K  Street.  Mrs.  Ashurst  is  the 
former  Elizabeth  McEvoy  Renoe. 

Outside  of  wanting  to  buy  Lower  California  from  Mexico  for 
annexation  to  Arizona,  he  Is  a  run-of-the-mill  Democrat.  And 
he  hasn't  got  In  bad  in  Arizona  for  wanting  to  own  the  Mexican 
peninsula  aforenamed.  Arizonlans,  as  a  class,  think  it  would  be 
rather  nice  to  have  some  coast  line. 


his  pet  h.\tk 

The  Senator's  pet  hate  Is  Who's  Who  In  America,  and  every 
time  they  print  his  biography  it  Is  over  his  protest. 

I  wish  I  could  go  on  about  the  Bard  of  Pre.scott.  I  haven't  even 
told  you  where  he  was  born.  etc.  Well.  Winnemucca,  Nev..  is 
where  that  happened.     His  father  was  a  cattleman. 

At  18  young  Ashltist  got  the  job  of  turnkey  at  the  Flagstaff 
County  jail,  later  becoming  a  deputy  sheriff. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Arizona  bar  and  the  legislature,  both  on 
his  twenty-first  birthday;  became  district  attorney  of  Coconino 
County  In  1904;  pursued  the  private  practice  of  law  from  19'J9  to 
1912.  at  which  time  the  Arizona  State  Legislature  unanimously 
elected  him  the  Sunset  State's  first  United  States  Senator. 

So  the  talented  Henry  Fountain  AsHURst  has  been  playing  the 
Senate  Chamber  in  Washington  for  the  last  25  years.  Its  the 
longest  theatrical  engagement  on  record. 

As  long  as  words  come  to  him  (and  they  will)  he  is  going  to 
be  a  much-seen,  much-beloved  figure  In  the  shows  on  Capitol  Hill. 


In  the  Senate,  Friday,  December  23,  1932 

Mr.  Ashurst.  Mr.  President.  I  have  received  letters  discussing 
prohibition,  and  I  now  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter  I  have  sent  In 
reply   to  requests  for   information. 

Dextember  21,   1932. 

Yours  received  regarding  prohibition. 

At  the  election  In  1914  the  people  of  Arizona  voted  dry.  I  had 
promised  them  that  as  their  Senator  I  would  regard  their  vote 
at  th?  polls  to  be  an  instruction  as  to  how  I  should  vote  In  the 
Senate  on  prohibition,  because  I  was  to  be  their  servant,  and  their 
vote, would  constitute  a  mandate  to  me. 

In  1928.  when  the  prohibition  question  was  again  prominent, 
I  state  that  I  had  always  regarded  the  referendum  votes  of  the 
people  of  Arizona  as  an  Instruction  to  me  to  vote  dry  and  that 
I  would  continue  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
by  their  referendum  votes  and  would  vote  dry  until  they  changed 
their  instructions  at  the  polls. 

In  1932  Arizona  voted  wet.  I  regard  that  vote  as  a  mandate 
to  me  to  vote  to  submit  the  eighteenth  amendment  for  repeal. 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  cf  my  public  life  to  keep  to  my  word  with 
the  people.  If  I  refused  to  keep  my  pledge  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Arizona  as  expressed  at  the  polls,  I  would  be  an 
unfaithful  servant  and  unworthy  of  a  seat  In  the  Senate.  This 
vote  involves  a  great  principle  of  the  American  Government,  and  I 
cannot  and  should  not  override  or  Ignore  that  principle. 

Until  the  people  of  Arizona  shall  change  their  instructions  by 
another  referendum,  I  am  in  honor  compelled  to  vote  to  submit 
to  the  States  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  and  to 
vote  for  such  liberalization  of  the  Volstead  Act  as  is  permissible 
under  the  Constitution  as  It  now  stands. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Henry  F.  Ashurst. 

On  November  15,  1932,  I  gave  to  the  press  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"Honesty  and  good  faith  require  that  platform  pledges  be  kept. 
The  Democrats  would  make  themselves  'embezzlers  of  power'  if 
they  refused  to  live  up  to  their  own  political-platform  promises. 

"The  Democratic  national  platform  specifically  favors  a  repeal  of 
the  eighteenth  amendment  and  also  includes  a  demand  that  com- 
plete supervision  and  control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  be  restored  to  the  States.  As  a  Democratic 
Senator  it  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  vote  for  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  to  be  submitted  to  repre.senta- 
tive  conventions  In  the  States  for  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment. 

"As  a  Senator  from  Arizona  I  have  always  considered  and  still 
consider  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Arizona  to  be  the  best 
indication  of  the  will  of  the  people  respecting  how  I  should  vote 
on  modification  or  retention  of  the  national  prohibition  laws.  The 
people  of  Arizona  at  the  recent  election  having  changed  their 
organic  law  and  having  repealed  State  prohibition,  my  plain  duty 
requires  that  I  vote  to  carry  out  their  mandate  on  this  subject. 

"Henry  P.  Asmurst." 

In  the  Senate,  Thursday.  March  16,  1939 
The  Palestine  Mandate  and  the  Balfooti  Declaration 
Mr.  Ashurst.  Mr.  President,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  read  at  the  desk  a  telegram 
I  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  In  October  of  last  year. 

The   Vice  President.  Is  there  objection   to   the   reading  of  the 
telegram?     The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  clerk  will  read,  as  re- 
quested. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Phoenix,  Ariz..  Ocfober  13,  1938. 
Hon.  CoRDELL  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  services  to  our  country  which  the 
President  and  yourself  rendered  recently  in  the  Central  Europ)e 
crisis  are  of  surpassing  Importance  and  are  valuable  beyond  the 
range  of  eulogy.  In  the  present  crisis  now  approaching  because 
of  the  rumor  that  Great  Britain  may  consider  withdrawing  from 
her  mandate  over  Palestine  which  mandate  she  assumed  by  the 
Balfour  declaration,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  President  and 
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yourself  may  perform  an  equally  important  service  If  you  would 
suggest  to  Great  Brltains  chancelries  that  any  recession  from  or 
ab.mdonnipnt  of  the  Palestine  mandate  created  by  the  Balfour 
declaration  would  bring  catastrophic  results  that  might  shatter 
the  orderly  process  of  nations  No  event  could  make  a  more  im- 
portant contribution  to  peace  and  tranquillity  than  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  Balfour  declaration.  You  are  probably  more 
familiar  than  am  I  wiih  the  events  that  led  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  Balfour  declaration.  The  Jews  down  through  the  stream 
of  human  history  have  been  faithful  to  their  engagements  and  to 
thPir  Commitments.  They  have  for  centuries  developed  their 
culture.  Their  spiritual  potentiality  has  always  been  manifest  and 
most  admirable.  The  Jewry  of  the  world  accepted  the  Balfour 
declaration  In  good  fnlth  and  relying  upon  the  good  faith  of  Great 
Drittin  the  worlds  Jewry  have  proceeded  for  more  than  20  years 
to  develop  Palestine  and  to  contribute  to  movements  looking 
toward  peace,  progress,  and  serenity  throughout  our  troubled  world 
Pardon  me  If  I  appear  to  be  too  Insistent,  but  I  am  zealously  of 
the  npmlon  that  it  would  be  a  distressingly  cruel  wrongdoing  were 
this  Balfour  declaration  abandoned.  With  gratitude  for  the  polite 
attention  you  have  always  given  my  cotnraunlcatlous,  and  with 
esteem. 

Senator  Ashurst. 

Arizona  St.mt:  Memorial  Stone 

E^xtnact  from  proceedings  held  In  the  Washington  Monument, 
Washington.  D.  C,  at  the  dedication  of  a  memorial  stone  placed 
In  the  Monument  by  the  State  of  Arizona,  April  15,  1924 

ADDRESS    or    HON.    HE.VRY    F.    ASHURST 

(As  S'^nator  Ashurst  was  called  away  from  the  city  on  account 
Of  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  address  was  read  by  Mr.  John  C. 
Crockett,  reading  clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate  ) 

This  monument  of  dignity,  beauty,  and  simplicity,  erected  as  a 
symbtil  of  the  veneration  in  which  America  holds  the  Immortal 
name  of  George  Washington,  Is  the  embodiment  of  the  straggles 
and  aspirations  of  cur  race  No  matter  what  robes  of  glor>-  may 
be  woven  for  cur  Nation  in  the  days  that  are  to  come,  the  future 
cannot  give  a  blessing  richer  or  moro  ample  than  the  liberty  which 
Washlngtons  valor  and  wisdom  bequeathed  to  us. 

Within  the  past  decade  science  has  given  us  steeds  with  lungs 
of  steel  and  wings  of  silk,  and  with  them  we  have  made  the  high- 
ways of  the  eagle  the  highways  of  our  commeice,  but  science  can 
never  give  to  us  anything  mere  valuable  than  our  American  system 
of  government. 

Neither  Iron  quill,  neither  music's  myriad  voices,  nor  eloquent 
lips  ardent  with  truth  and  opulent  with  Images  of  splendor  can 
give  adequate  utterance  to  the  pageantry  of  the  memories  and 
the  hop)es  that  rise  before  us  when  we  reflect  upon  what  this 
monument  signifies 

Liberty  is  like  unto  a  coral  island,  built  from  the  deeps;  built 
by  the  dying  of  the  builders,  until  flaally  its  trtiths  greet  the 
surface  and  the  sun.  Millions  of  men  have  suffered  and  died  in 
order  that  freedom,  typifl'^d  by  this  monument,  might  live. 

The  stone  set  by  ArUsona  into  th.s  monument  is  ch.ilcedony — 
petrified  wood — ^that  which  St.  John  the  Divine,  in  describing  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  called  a  "precious  stone," 
and  this  stone  dedicated  today  Is  a  section  of  tree  which  lived  its 
green  millennium  millions  of  years  ago.  It  is  the  section  of  a 
tree  whose  structure  has  resisted  tha  gnawing  tooth  of  time  and 
whose  l)eauty  has  not  been  corrupte.1  by  the  moths  of  eternity — 
so  may  it  be  with  the  American  Government. 

Address  Deuverkd  bt  S"t*<tor  Ashurst,  or  Arizona,  at  the  Testi- 
MONtAL  Dinner  in  Washington.  D.  C,  in  Honor  of  Hon.  Homsb 
CUMMiNGS.  ON  January  11,  1939 

Mr.  Ashurst  said: 

Mr  Toastmaster,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  famous  English 
poet  Alexander  Pope,  in  his  Odyssey  of  Homer,  wrote  a  couplet: 

"True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  expressd. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest." 

This  same  poet.  In  Book  II  of  his  Satires,  wrote: 

"For  I.  who  hold  sage  Homer's  rule  the  best. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest." 
Had  our  crudltp  and  affable  toastmaster   (Mr.  Hogan|  been  per- 
mitted  to  be   present   when   the  divine  afflatus  was   inspiring   the 
poet,  doubtless  our  toastmaster  would  have  suggested  that  It  be 
written : 

"Welcome  the  coming,  feed  the  going  guest." 

Personally,  I  am  much  In  favor  of  pKDstprandial  orations,  that  Is, 
after-dinner  speeches  They  are  islands  of  relaxation  and  com- 
radeb.hlp  anchored  in  life's  wild  ai.d  wasteful  ocean  and  are 
pleasant  interludes  amidst  the  clatilies  of  the  hustings,  the  court, 
the  fontm,  and  the  absorbing  pursuits  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial hie. 

Occasions  such  as  this  afford  a  serene  atmosphere  where  delicate 
fancy,  historical  allusion,  and  beautiful  words  are  permitted  to 
form  the  staple  of  public  utterance,  and  the  speeches  are  Intended 
neither  to  threaten,  challenge,  nor  to  rebuke. 

Although  postprandial  oratory  Is  generally  supposed  to  be  too 
glamorous  to  t>e  of  substance,  the  truth  is  that  many  of  the 
brightest,  wittiest,  and  wisest  sayings  of  our  times  have  been 
engendered  amid  the  incense  of  frajr^nt  cigars  and  the  aroma  of 
cafe  noir.  Poets,  artists,  philosophers.  s:atesn^en,  scientists,  novel- 
ists, and  men  noted  for  their  brilliant  wit  and  delightful  htunor 


have  given  to  the  world  some  of  their  best  utterances  at  public 
dinners. 

If  a  student  of  astronomy,  whose  vigils  are  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  magnitudes,  motions,  and  distances  of  stars  and  planets  In 
celestial  space,  were  asked  to  describe  in  a  single  speech,  the 
relation  of  the  sun  to  our  solar  system,  the  student  would  stand 
amazed  at  the  immensity  of  his  task. 

Not  less  immense  would  be  the  task  of  the  6p)eaker  who  in  a 
single  speech  attempts  to  describe  the  relation  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Department  to  American  justice. 

Mr  Cummings  was  Inducted  Into  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
with  but  few  days — less  than  half  a  dozen — within  which  to  orient 
himself  and  adjust  his  affairs  before  assuming  his  duties,  and  he 
entered  office  at  a  time  when  doubt  and  fear,  twin  specters  of 
evil,  had  .seized  millions  of  persons;  but  quietly,  unobtrusively, 
capably,  he  selected  a  staff  for  his  Department,  gave  the  staff  his 
confidence  and  support,  and  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  rea.sons  for 
his  success  is  that  he  has  always  been  willing  to  submit  hlm.sclf 
to  the  crucible  of  self-correction  which  comes,  and  comes  only, 
from  associating  with  other  men.  ^^.^ 

This  occasion  would  seem  to  invite  a  speafen^to  discuss.  In  some 
detail,  the  va.<;t  and  Important  labors  and  achievements  of  Mr, 
Cummings  as  Attorney  General,  but  even  to  enumerate  the  various 
reforms  and  accomplishments  of  the  Department  of  Justice  under 
his  leadership  would  be  to  stretch  this  address  beyond  the  p>olite 
limits  of  a  banquet  speech. 

For  the  fi.scal  vear  ending  June  30,  1938.  the  total  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government,  Including  relief,  were  $7,691,287,108. 
The  expense  of  thf  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government — that  is  to 
say.  tho  energies  and  operation?  of  our  Federal  courts — was  only 
$9  500.000.  which  means  that  the  cost  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  our 
Government  for  that  ft^cai  year  was  only  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
of  the  cost  of  our  Federal  establishment. 

Not  the  least  in  importance  of  the  arduous  labors  of  Attorney 
General  Cummings  was  his  formulation  and  advocacy  of  the  anti- 
gangster  or  anticrlme  laws  passed  during  the  Seventy-third. 
Seventy-fourth,  and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses,  and  I  would  be 
wholly  lacking  In  grace  if  I  failed  to  note  the  able  support  given 
to  these  bills  by  Representative  Si^mners  of  Texas,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Superlatives  in  speech  are  usually  evidences  of  a  weary  man  or 
.■sometimes  an  Indolent  man  who  does  not  seek  a  more  nearly 
exact  medium  of  expression.  Nevertheless  I  choose  to  employ 
superlatives,  because  they  are  required  truly  to  delineate  and  set 
forth  the  achievements  of  General  Cummings  and  his  staff,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  enerKlrs  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,    in   coping    with   professional    criminals. 

When  Mr.  Cummings  wa-s  inducted  into  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  character  and  attainments 
of  Mr.  J  Edgar  Hoover,  and  I  say  advisedly  that  Mr.  CummingB 
exhibited  courai?,e  and  foresight  in  retaining  Mr.  Hoover  as  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  that  Is  to  say,  chief  of  the 
G-men,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Hoover  encouragement  and  assistance, 
ArgumenUs  were  made  to  General  Cummings  to  try  to  induce  him 
not  to  retain  Mr.  Hoovers  services,  but  Mr.  Cummin^.s,  with  a 
Judgment  and  a  foresight  almost  telepathic,  retained  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  Judgment  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Cummings  have  been 
vindicated. 

Many  persons  have  wondered  whether  Mr.  Cummini.s  w£is  a 
right-winger  or  a  left-winger--but  being  himself  con.  idcrable  of 
a  philosopher,  he  probably  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  bird 
cannot  fly  with  two  right  wings  any  more  than  a  bird  ce.n  fly 
with  two  left  wlnj;s,  therefore  as  a  public  official,  he  turnrd 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  but  went  straight  forward. 

In  bygone  days  there  was  a  prominent  pugilist  named  John  L, 
Sullivan,  one  of  the  most  succetsful  pugilists  America  ever  pro- 
duced. Fifty  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  the 
world:  today  his  name  Is  nothing  but  a  gorgeous  reminiscence.  In 
Mr  Sullivan's  decline  when  the  nymphs  of  his  noonday  hud  gone 
and  the  shadows  of  twilight  gathered  about  him.  he  was  asked  the 
question  as  to  what  particular  feature  he  ascribed  his  dazzling 
success  In  the  prize  ring,  and  he  Instantly  replied,  "I  never  took  a 
backward  stop." 

So  Attorney  General  Cummings  turned  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left  and  never  took  a  backward  step. 

Another  reason  for  his  success  is  that  he  understands  the 
foundations  and  the  framework  of  the  Constitution;  realizes  that 
it  was  written  neither  on  rubtier  nor  on  brass  and  that,  wbi'e 
written  on  parchment,  it  was  also  written  in  the  inborn.  Invinc- 
ible, ineradicable  sentimen's  and  aspirations  of  men  who  love 
liberty  under  the  aegis  of  the  law. 

He  realized  that  it  was  intended  to  Implement  and  aid  the  law 
In  protecting  and  defending  the  rights  and  immunities  of  free 
men.  an  instrument  to  give  the  law  the  scope  and  opportunity 
to  cope  with  the  ruthless  cunning  of  chicanery  and.  above  all. 
that  the  Constitution  was  not  written  to  debilitate  or  enfecMe 
the  Nation,  reject  the  fruits  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  or  to 
stop  or  stay  America's  dramatic  march  onward  and  upward  for 
good  in  the  affairs  of  her  citizens. 

In  an  era  when  vituperation  and  calumny  are  largely  the  stock 
In  trade  of  political  warfare.  Mr.  Cummings,  Instead  of  pTmlttlng 
his  temper  to  become  caustically  embrittled,  carried  himself  with 
dignity  of  demeanor  and  constant  propriety  of  speech. 

No  public  official  In  our  time  ever  held  the  standard  of  respon- 
sibility higher  than  he.  Neither  friend  nor  enemy  nor  ambition 
nor  praise  nor  censure  could  swerve  hlxn  from  the  path  of  duty. 
He  made  no  bargains. 
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No  Department  of  Justice  existed  In  our  Government  prior  to  the 
year  1870.  although,  of  course,  there  had  been  an  Attorney  General- 
ship since  1789.  and  this  Department  of  Justice  has  grown  from 
meager  and  slender  facilities  and  equipment  into  a  department  of 
enormous  importance  and  responsibility,  until  It  stands  today  the 
strong  citadel  and  tower  of  defense  of  the  inviolable  rights  of  a 
free  people,  a  barrier  alike  against  the  frenzied  onslaught  of  fac- 
tion and  the  Insidious  encroachment  of  privilege. 

In  conclusion,  this  occasion  affords  me  the  opportunity  to  say 
to  General  Cummings  what  I  believe  Is  in  the  heart  of  every  person 
here  present,  namely,  that  we  have  never  wavered  In  our  admiration 
and  affection  for  you,  and  we  all  feel  that  the  Fates  treated  us  kindly 
Id  making  us  your  contemporaries  and  your  friends. 


In  the  Senate,  Monday.  March  27,  1939 
Congress  Has  No  Judicial  Power  Except  as  to  Impeachments 

Mr.  Ashurst.  Mr.  President,  Intermittently  I  receive  letters 
chanting  a  Jeremiad,  or,  with  caustic  verbiage.  Inveighing  against 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  because,  forsooth,  that 
committee  does  not  "get  busy  and  report  out  a  constitutional 
amendment  proposing  to  take  from  the  courts  the  power  to  Inval- 
idate nn  act  of  Congress." 

Some  of  the  letters  are  Intemperate  In  tone  and  some  are  written 
by  persons  who  in  good  faith  seek  light  upon  this  question. 

No  conceivable  energy  at  my  command  could,  by  correspondence, 
furnish  to  every  person  making  inquiry  a  dissertation  upon  the 
neces-^ity.  In  a  constitutional  government,  of  reposing  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  the  power  to  declare  Invalid  and  void  such  acts  as 
Congress  had  no  power  to  enact. 

Some  of  the  complainants  take  the  view  that  since  we  derived 
cur  legal  procedure  from  England  and  that  Inasmuch  as  the  British 
courts  did  not  exercise  the  power  to  declare  an  act  of  Parliament 
void,  it  was,  therefore,  unprecedented  and  unauthorized  for  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  explore  an  act  of  Congress  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  if  such  act  was  within  the  power  of  the  National 
Legislature. 

It  Will  be  remembered  that  the  colonial  governments  in  America 
were  grants  from  the  King  and  were  connected  with  Great  Britain 
through  the  medium  of  the  Crown  and  not  through  Parliament. 
The  colonial  charters  were.  In  fact,  constitutions,  and  th'-  words 
"our  Constitution'  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  have  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  colonial  charters  or  grants.  These  charters 
differed  somewhat  as  to  the  powers  granted  or  denied,  but  they  all 
appear  to  have  contained  the  provision  that  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Colonies  should  not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England;  hence 
the  colonial  laws  were  frequently  tested  by  the  charter  or  by  the 
law  of  England,  and  some  acts  of  colonial  assemblages  were  an- 
nulled becau.se  they  were  not  in  accord  with  the  con.stituticn:  that 
Is  to  say,  with  the  colonial  charter — the  grant.  Thus,  the  Amer- 
ican Colonists  became   familiar  with  that  system  and  practice. 

The  address  delivered  before  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of 
Charle.ston,  W.  Va.,  on  January  25,  1936,  by  the  Honorable  John 
H.  Hatcher,  president  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  State  of 
West  Virlginia,  is  one  of  the  cleare.st  expositions  of  this  subject 
that  may  be  found.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  constitutional  government  and  protect  the  Inviolable  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  that  accompany  free  men.  we  shotUd 
net  strike  down  what  is  called  Judicial  review. 

In  tyrannical  governments  the  supreme  magistracy,  or  the  mak- 
ing, construing,  and  enforcing  the  law,  is  vested  in  one  and  the 
same  man  or  one  and  the  same  body  of  men. 

In  a  government  where  one  and  the  same  magistracy  makes, 
construes,  and  enforces  the  laws,  whether  such  magistracy  be 
lodged  in  one  man  or  In  a  body  of  men,  there  can  be  no  public 
liberty. 

The  question  of  the  power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  "unconstitutional"  such  acts  as  Congress  had  no  au- 
thority to  enact  was  not  an  Issue  that  divided  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  into  opposing  political  parties. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, but  Jefferson  and  his  supporters,  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion, differed  in  no  essential  respect  from  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Jefferson  and  Hamilton  each  took  the  view  that  the  courts  should 
have  the  power  to  declare  void  such  legislation  as  Congress  had  jio 
authority  to  pass,  and  Jefferson  went  further  on  this  subject  than 
did  Hamilton.  Jefferson's  letters  Indicate  he  desired  that  the 
power  be  Riven  to  the  courts  to  Invalidate  legislation  not  only  be- 
cau.se  the  legislation  was  In  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  but  he 
wa.«  content  to  grant  to  the  courts  the  power  to  Invalidate  laws  on 
questions  of  policy  also.  What  both  Jefferson  and  H.imilton  seemed 
to  fear  was  the  despotism  of  unchecked  majority  rule. 

Jefferson  In  his  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  page  195.  said, 
inter  alia: 

"One  hundred  and  .seventy-three  despots  would  surely  be  as 
oppressive  as  one.  Let  those  who  doubt  it.  turn  their  eyes  on  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  As  little  will  It  avail  us.  that  they  are  chosen 
by  ourselves.  An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  government  we 
fought  for;  but  one  which  should  not  only  be  founded  on  free 
principles,  but  In  which  the  powers  of  government  should  be  so 
divided  and  talanced  among  several  bodies  of  magistracy,  as  that 
no  one  could  transcend  their  legal  limits,  without  being  effectually 
checked  and  re-trained  by  the  others." 

It  Is  true  that  in  Great  Britain  the  courts  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  our  Constitution  recognized  the  supremacy  of  acts 
of  Parliament.  Such  recognition,  however,  did  not  flow  from  any 
legislative  immunity  from  review  but  flowed  from  the  fact  that 


Parliament  acted  In  a  double  capacity — that  Is  to  say,  as  lesl.*- 
lature  and  as  court.  Parliament  possessed  legislative  and  Judicial 
power.  Parliament  was  a  court,  the  old  curia  regis  or  aula  regis — 
a  court  establL-^hed  in  England  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  his 
own  hall — long  before  Parliament  possessed  the  legislative  power. 
In  other  words,  when  our  American  Government  was  formed  there 
were  reposing  in  Parliament  both  legislative  and  Judicial  power; 
hence,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  both  supremely  legislative  and 
supremely  Judicial. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  cur  Con- 
stitution was  formed  much  care  was  tcken  to  see  to  It  that  the 
three  powers  of  Government — to  wit.  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  Judicial — should  be  lodged  In  different  magistracies,  dif- 
ferent officials,  and  that  these  powers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
repose  in  or  be  exercised  by  one  and  the  same  magistracy. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (art.  II.  sec.  1)  says: 

"The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America" — 

And  (art.  Ill,  sec.  1)  that— 
"the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested   In  on© 
Supreme  Court,  and  In  such  Inferior  courts" — 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a  Presi- 
dent and  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
etc.  The  Constitution  did  not  vest  In  the  Congress  all  legislative 
power,  but  only  such  powers  as  were  granted  and  enumerated.  The 
Constitution  says  that: 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Con- 
gress    •     •     •"     (art.  I,  sec.  1), 

Observe  the  scrupulous  phrasing  wherein  executive  power  Is 
granted  to  the  President,  Judicial  power  to  the  courts,  but  that 
only  such  legislative  power  as  Is  granted  Is  lodged  with  the  Con- 
gress, and  this  was  done  becau.se  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
desired  It  to  be  crystal  clear  that  the  Congress  was  to  be  of 
limited  power  and  that  certain  rights  and  powers  of  the  States 
were  not  granted  to  the  National  Government  but  were  reserved 
to  th?  States.  The  States  possess  all  the  rights  and  powers  not 
denied  to  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  whereas  Congreas 
possesses  only  such  power  as  was  granted  to  it  by  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

The  British  Parliament  was  not  a  body  of  men  with  delegated. 
limited  authority.  It  was  a  body  of  men  .supremely  legislative 
and  supremely  Judicial.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
body  of  men  with  delegated,  limited  authority,  with  no  Judicial 
power  except  as  to  impeachments  and  the  qualifications  of  its 
own  Members,  and  It  Is  not  even  supremely  legislative,  as  the 
States  possess  the  powers  that  were  not  granted  to  the  Congress. 
The  belief  that  Congress  possesses  ab.solute  and  unlimited  power  Is 
a  devastating  error  Into  which  many  well-meaning  persons  have 
fallen. 

The  Constitvitlon  makers  would  have  recoiled  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  granting  to  Congress  the  Judicial  power,  and  they  would 
have  recoiled  with  repugnance  and  alarm  from  the  suggestion  of 
granting  to  the  Judiciary  the  legislative  power. 

It  is  not  a  weak  Joint  In  our  constitutional  armor  but  on  the 
contrary  Is  strong  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the 
Constitution  makers  in  placing  the  responsibility  upon  Congress 
for  taking  care  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  function.  Many 
of  the  founding  fathers  were  men  of  ripe  scholarship  and  large 
experience.  Some  of  them  had  served  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
officers  in  the  Continental  Army.  In  State  legislatures,  as  State 
Judges,  In  State  constitutional  conventions,  as  Governors,  at 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  as  signers  of  the 
draft  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  More  than  25  of  them 
were  from  the  various  colleges:  for  example,  some  had  studied  at 
Princeton,  William  and  Mary.  Harvard,  Yale,  King's,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Eleven  of  them  had  been  educated  either  entirely  at 
British  universities  or  had  gone  there  from  the  American  colleger.. 

One  will  observe  that  whilst  the  Constitution  m.akers  lodged  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  these  Constitution  makers  knew  the  history  of  the  Judicial 
abuses  and  tyrannies,  not  only  the  troublous  days  of  the  Tudors 
and  the  Stuarts,  but  the  Judicial  abuses  of  their  own  century  as 
well,  and  they  used  care  to  see  to  It  that  whilst  granting  the 
Judicial  power  to  the  courts,  there  should  be  ample  checks  and 
balances  in  the  Constitution  to  enable  Congress  to  prevent  Judicial 
abuses  and  usurpations  should  the  courts  attempt  the  same. 

Legislative  power  Is  the  power  to  make  laws.  Judicial  power  Is 
the  power  to  declare  laws.  Elxecutlve  power  is  the  power  to  enforce 
laws. 

The  power  to  declare  the  law,  of  course,  comprises  the  duty  to 
determine  what  Is  the  law  and  what  is  not  the  law.  Article  VI  of 
the  Constitution,  among  other  things,  says: 

"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  •  •  •  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land     •     •     •." 

An  act  not  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  Is,  of  course, 
not  a  law.  The  Judicial  power  may  not  make  laws,  but  must 
declare,  when  its  Jurisdiction  Is  Invoked,  whether  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution;  and  If  not  made  In 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  a  law. 

A  Judicial  review  of  acts  of  Congress  is  not  an  offshoot  of 
English  law.  but  is  an  American  development  arising  from  colonial 
practice  out  of  a  wholesome  effort  to  keep  separate  the  legislative 
power  and  the  Judicial  power.  It  would  be  baleful  to  public 
liberty  in  our  country  for  the  legislative  and  the  Judicial  powers 
to  be  centered  In  one  and  the  same  magistracy.  Our  genius  rf 
government  is  built  upon  the  separation  of  the  legislative,  tho 
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executive,  and  the  Judicial  powers;  and  I  doubt  If.  upon  serious 
second  thought,  any  enlightened  friend  to  civil  liberty  will  argue 
that  these  three  powers  should  be  centered  in  one  and  the  same 
magistracy 

The  legislative  powers  granted  to  Congress  are  enunricrated  and 
hmlted.  and  such  limitation  was  not  by  chance,  was  not  fortuitous, 
was  not  accidental,  but  was  deliberate.  Instead  of  seeking  to  ac- 
quire the  Judicial  power,  we  In  Congress  would  more  truly  serve 
our  country  by  conftning  our  operations  to  our  legislative  power. 

It  is  true  that  our  powers  as  Members  of  Congress  are  limited; 
but.  nevertheless,  if  properly  exercised,  they  are  of  sufHclent  ampli- 
tude and  grandeur  to  give  scope  and  opportunity  to  the  most 
zealous  champions  of  true  progress  and  needful  reforms,  the  most 
redoubtable  defenders  of  lil)erty.  the  most  eloquent  tribunes  uf 
popular  government,  and  to  soothe  and  assuage  the  most  fevered 
ambition. 


In  the  Senate.  Wedr.erday.  April  25.  1934 
Article    by     Charus     Brooks     Smith     in     Wheeling     (W.     Va  > 

Intelligencer 
Mb.    Neelt.  Mr     President.    I    a=k    unanimous    consent    to    have 
prmfed    m    the    Record    an    editorial    appearing    in    the    Wheeling 
(W  "Va  »  Intelligencer  on  the  subject  of  Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst, 
of  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wheeling   (W.  Va  )   Intelligencer  1 

•"The  press-gallery  viewpoint  is  that  veteran  Senator  Henry  F. 
ASHUR.ST  (D.).  of  Arizona,  is  colorful  copy.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  colorful  copy.     Asiiurst's  kind  is  good  taste. 

"Poor  Sadie  Thompson's  affectionate  salutation  to  her  sailor 
rescuer  and  lover  (and  didn't  It  rain!)  fits  Asiiurst — tall  and 
handsome.'  He's  consummate  courtesy  in  debate;  a  graceful  ges- 
tlculalor.  He  is  master  of  a  gentle  sarcasm,  which  never  scratches 
skin,  and  the  exponent  of  a  decent  humor  which  sparkles  like  a 
flawless  white  diamond. 

"Which  goes  to  prove  that  you  can  make  a  statesman  out  of 
an  old-time  cowboy;  rather  he  can  make  himself  that  If  he  wants 
to  give  up  cows  for  college,  has  the  will  and  the  stuff  in  him  to  rise. 

"The  refreshing  thing  in  him  is  that  he  does  and  says  thinfrs 
differently  He  can  be,  and  inherently  is — original;  he's  no  stere- 
otyp>e.  no  copycat — which  Is  enough  in  itself  to  set  him  apart  as 
'not  like  they.'  And  he  can  be  like  this — be  himself — wi.hln  the 
scope  of  propriety.  * 

"This  strikes  us  as  rare  and  unusual.  We  don't  know  why — we 
can  t  make  ourselves  clear  about  it—  but  somehow  it  does. 

"An  Incident  of  the  Senate  proceedings  yesterday,  typical  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch,  gives  a  key  to  an  understanding  of  him.  It 
Illuminates  our  struggling  picturlzation  of  the  Arizonian  like  a 
klieg  light.     We  quote  him: 

"  Mr  Pr^^s.dent.  I  fondly  believed  for  some  years  that  I  was 
sterilized  and  vaccinated  against  the  vicious  habit  of  reading  letters 
Iflto  the  Record,  but  it  now  appears  that  the  habit  has  recurred. 

"  "My  most  constant  and  n.ost  savage  critic  is  a  leading  Demo- 
cratic dally  newspaper  in  Arizona,  to  wit.  the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
_  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  that  Journal:  and  his 
arguments  In  opposing  my  views  on  certain  public  questions  are 
•o  well  stated  that  I  telegraphed  to  him,  securing  his  permission  to 
faave  the  letter  read  Into  the  Record. 

"  I  now  read  my  telegram  to  the  editor: 

••  'April  15.  1934. 
**  'Mr.  W  R.  Mathews. 

"  'Editor  and  Publisher,  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 

"  'Tucson.  Ariz.: 

"'Tour  letter  of  April  10  received  You  are  one  of  Arizona's 
leading  Journalists,  and  your  letter  ably  argues  for  your  views  on 
•even  subjects  of  legislation  now  before  Congress.  Inasmuch  as  I 
am  at  variance  with  you  and  do  not  agree  with  your  conclusions 
therein  expres.sed.  except  that  I  do  concur  with  your  opinion  that 
the  Pre.sldent  should  be  granted  the  power  to  negotiate  the  recip- 
rocal treaties,  I  hereby  request  permission  to  print  your  letter  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  Please  do  not  be  thin-skinned,  but 
Imitate  me.  as  I  am  pachydermatous.  If  you  grant  me  such  per- 
mission. I  shall,  of  course,  print  your  letter  without  any  deletion. 
Pkase  write  me.    Kind  regards. 

"  'Ashurst.' 

"Request  granted,  the  editor's  letter  was  sent  up  to  the  desk, 
read  to  the  Senate  by  the  Chief  Clerk.  And  a  strong  constructive 
crltlcijui  of  Sena'^or  Ashurst's  position  on  seven  legislative  propo- 
sitions it  was.     The  Senator  delivered  no  speech  in  reply. 

"And  wasut  that  a  decent,  fair.  Just,  and  honorable  thing  to  do? 
If  it  was  ever  done  before  during  our  two  decades'  observation  here, 
wc  missed  it. 

"Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  explain  Ashtjrst  to  you.  He  ex- 
plains himself  fully  and  clearly  by  doing  unexpected,  unconventional 
but  admirable  deeds  like  this  one." 

Every  time  Senator  AsHtnisr  comes  home  he  has  so  many  requests 
for  a  copy  of  that  portion  of  the  speech  he  delivered  here  10  years 
•go.  describing  the  old  Palace  Saloon,  ttiat  he  has  handed  the 
paragraph  to  the  Courier. 


ErraACT  Prom  Aittr-Dinner  Speech  by  Senator  Ashthist  on  Friday 

Evening.  October   1.   1926.  at  a  Banqitet  Tendered  to  Him   at 

Prescott.  Ariz  ,  by  Ex-Service  Men 

"I  lunched  today,  here  In  Prescott.  at  the  Palace  Restaurant, 
which  In  bygone  days.  20  years  ago.  was  the  Palace  Saloon,  then 
operated  by  three  expert  sports.  Messrs.  Bob  Brow.  Brn  Belcher, 
and  Barney  Smith.  At  that  time,  at  a  long  mahogany  bar  defended 
by  a  footrail  of  shining  brass,  bartenders  clad  In  snowy  linen, 
graceful  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  served  ale,  porter,  gin,  rum,  brandy, 
lager  beer,  and  old  whiskies, 

"In  the  cafe  In  the  rear  of  the  saloon  were  t'nen  served  Lucullan 
viands.  There  Bacchus  reigned,  and  champagnes  of  choicest  aower.s, 
which  painted  landscapes  even  In  sterile  brains,  went  roaring  down 
thirsty  throats.  There  Venus  smiled,  and  fleet-footed  Mercury  was 
often  dazzled  by  the  bales  of  crisp  currency  and  the  clink  of  golden 
coin  at  the  gambling  tables.  The  whirr  of  the  roulette  ball,  the 
thud  of  the  dice  at  the  crap  games  which  were  as  clods  falling  upon 
the  cclfln  lid  of  fortune,  and  the  rattle  of  ivory  poker  chips  were 
then  to  be  heard  above  the  dulcet  notes  of  the  wingless  angel.^  who 
warbled  all  night  long  In  that  house  of  Joy  and  tears. 

"The  back  bar  then  gleamed  like  a  ledge  of  Jewels  as  Its  cut 
glass  and  silver  and  ebony  were  reflected  by  huge  mlimrs.  There 
law>er.  tourist,  'tenderfoot.'  merchant  prince,  public  official,  wool 
grower,  sportsman,  savant,  hard-rcck  miner,  cowboy,  and  remittance 
man  mingled  on  equal  terms.  In  that  h'^us-t  remorse  sometimes 
fastened  its  fangs  Into  men's  souls  or  fed  Itself  upon  the  huslis 
of  their  blighted  hopes;  there  earnings  were  squandered — diced 
away  In  a  night — there  some  noble  resolves  were  broken  by  those 
persons  who  entered  Into  the  domain  of  vice  .hrcugh  tho  beautiful 
gate  of  temptation.  Like  enchanted  fruit  in  the  dwelling  of  a 
sorcorer.  the  objects  of  admiration  lost  their  attraction  and  value 
as  ."joon  as  grasped,  and  all  that  remained  was  regret  for  the  lime 
lost  In  their  pursuit, 

"Th?  tear  of  sympathy  welled  quickly  to  the  gambler's  rayless 
eyes,  and  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  of  the  palace  were  horns 
of  plenty,  for  net  only  were  their  hearts  warm  and  their  Impulses 
generous  but  the  fixed  principle  of  their  code  was  that  'Jinx'  and 
'hoodoo'  kept  away  from  him  who  never  turned  deaf  ear  to  needy 
I>ersons, 

"Now  the  great  hall  is  tenantlcss  save  for  the  wraiths  of  fre- 
quenters of  long  ago.  Spiders  have  festooned  the  bnck  bar  with 
cobwebs;  dust  now  begrimes  the  tables  where  once  the  bets  were 
laid. 

"The  gambler  of  that  day  has  'cashed  In'  all  his  chips  and  has 
entered  that  vast  realm  where  aces,  kings,  ai.d  queens  alike  are 
counted  as  deuces.  The  battalions  of  Bacchus  are  shattered,  the 
singers  are  silent — their  songs  perished  20  years  ago.  and  the 
restaurant  is  now  conducted  by  a  Chinaman  named  Dong," 

(From  the  Arizona  Dally   Star,  Tucson.   Ariz.,  Sept.  2,    1934) 
Senator  AsHtn'.ST  Speaks 

If  politics  could  be  conducted  on  the  high  plane  with  which 
Senator  Henry  Ashurst  conducts  his  campaigns,  there  would 
probably  be  more  intelligent  interest  in  governmental  affairs  and 
abler  men  aspiring  to  office.  Those  who  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  speak  Friday  night  at  the  armory  heard  a  political  cam- 
'■  paign  speech  full  of  holes  if  one  wanted  to  criticize,  but  tilled  with 
'  charm,  good  humor,  and  kindliness.  And.  strangely  enough,  those 
who  went,  expecting  to  listen  for  a  few  minutes  soon  found  them- 
selves staying  on  and  staying  on.  consumed  with  interest. 

Although  Senator  Ashurst  spoke  for  over  an  hour,  he  said  not 
one  unkind  or  harsh  word  about  any  of  his  opponents,  while  his 
brilliant  shafts  of  wit  had  the  audience  frequently  convulsed 
with  laughter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  serious  parts  of  his  ad- 
dress. wh:!e  filled  with  kindly  but  serious  political  bombast,  won 
him  the  respect  of  his  audience. 

After  all.  a  man  can  still  be  radical,  yet  be  a  gentleman.  A  man 
can  win  votes  and  still  be  a  gentleman.  The  highest  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  to  Senator  Ashl-kst  is  that  for  41  years  he  has  been 
In  politics,  yet  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  as  such  sets  an  example 
that  other  candidates   and  even  newspaper  editors,  might  emulate. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senator's  opposition  Is  a  healthy  thing.  The 
opposition  has  broii^t  him  home  so  that  the  home  folks  once 
more  can  hear  his  delightful  speeches. 

[From  the  Miami  Silver  Belt.  Nov.  4,  1930] 
Ashurst  Pays  Tribute  to  Governor  Hunt;  Portrays  Romance  of 
the  Career  of  Governor  in  Campaign  Speech 

There  is  much  romance  In  the  career  of  George  W.  P.  Hunt, 
who  came  Into  Arizona  50  years  ago,  during  the  now  vanished 
days  of  the  burro  pack  train,  the  shave-tall  mule,  and  the  covered 
wat'on.  Most  of  the  men  and  women  who  came  her?  during  those 
days  have  crossed  another  frontier  Into  the  Great  Kingdom;  whilst 
for  those  pioneers  who  yet  remain,  the  lovely  nymphs  of  noonday 
are  gone  and  their  temples  are  crowned  with  silver  streaks  of  the 
eternal   dawn. 

The  50  years  of  Mr.  Hunt's  residence  In  Arizona  are  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  present  aje  of  our  American  Republic  and  con- 
stitute a  glorious  epoch  In  the  life  cf  the  Nation  and  the  Stite. 
The  purse  of  Fortunatus  and  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  seem  tame  and 
commonplace,  when  compared  to  Arizona's  progress  since  Mr,  Hunt 
lighted  his  first  campflre  within  her  borders. 
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He  saw  the  tepee  and  the  hogan  of  the  Indian  give  place  to 
stately  residences.  He  saw  the  railroad  trains  supplant  the  stage- 
coach and  the  buckboard.  which  once  bounced  and  Jolted  over  the 
rcngh  and  rudimentary  roads.  He  now  sees  automobiles  whiz 
over  the  very  hills  and  valleys  where  once  he  saw  the  cowboy  with 
Jingling  spurs,  haystack  hat,  and  leather  chaps  ride  hard  under 
the  summer  sun  and  winter  stars  for  cattle  and   horses. 

The  same  plains  which  once  he  knew  as  the  habitat  of  wild 
beasts  and  upon  which  he  later  saw  the  quiet  flocks  of  sheep  feed 
upon  the  rich  grasses  beneath  their  feet  are  now  covered  by  diver- 
sified agriculture.  Industrial  enterprises,  glittering  cities  and 
towns,  or  serve  as  airports  and  landing  fields  for  winged  cars  that 
cleave  the  clouds  and  that  skim  the  cream  off  the  Milky  Way, 

Some  of  the  landscapes  where  once  he  saw  the  Knights  of  the 
Lariat  hold  their  round-ups  and  rodeos  are  now  covered  by 
churches,  schools,  colleges,  resorts  for  tourists,  dude  ranches,  and 
palatial  hotels. 

Some  of  the  particular  spots  where  once  he  saw  the  noon  breeze 
swirl  the  smoke  of  the  cowboy's  branding  iron  are  now  midget  or 
Tom  Thumb  golf  courses. 

The  air  spaces  which,  when  he  came  here  50  years  ago,  were  agi- 
tated by  the  coyote's  doleful  howl,  by  the  barkings  of  the  prairie 
dog,  the  measured  thrum  of  the  mustang's  hoofs,  the  war  whoop 
of  the  ferocious  Apache  encircling  the  settler,  now  by  the  mystic 
voice  of  the  radio,  pour  into  our  ears  the  Tales  of  Hoffman,  the 
dulcet  notes  of  Narcissus,  the  wild  melodies  of  the  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  and  all  the  Joys  and  Inspirations  which  no  other  art 
save  mu.slc's  ethereal  rain  can  give.  On  some  of  the  deserts  where 
once  he  swallowed  their  bitter  dust  as  he  plodded  forward,  he  now 
sees  irrigation  projects  so  practical  and  yet  so  Ideal  that  they 
charm  the  Imagination  with  their  wizardry  as  they  spread  their 
living  waters  upon  the  thirsty  soils.  He  saw  Arizona  accomplish 
that  difficult  feat  in  government  of  fusing  reforms  with  stability. 
He  has  earned  competence  and  popular  affection,  for  he  aided  In 
building  this  empire. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  July  6,  1929) 
Ashurst.  the  Word  Wrangler 

Henry  Fol-ntain  Ashurst.  senior  Senator  for  Arizona  ever  since 
she  has  been  a  sovereign  State,  was  a  cowpuncher  in  his  youth. 

His  dexterity  with  a  lariat  gave  him  the  same  control  over  cattle 
as  his  present  agility  and  facility  as  a  word  wrangler  gives  him  over 
the  Engilsh  language. 

Beginning  with  a  blue-backed  speller,  in  which  he  wrote  in  boyish 
chirography  "Henry  Fountain  Ashurst.  United  States  Senator," 
when  he  was  10  years  old.  Hank  has  studied  words.  In  his  relentless 
pursuit  cf  philology  he  has  paid  particular  attention  to  etymology. 
He  has  worn  the  calfskin  cover  off  of  one  of  Webster's  well-known 
dictionaries  In  tracing  each  and  every  word  in  the  English  language 
to  Its  source  and  prying  Into  Its  Intimate  family  relations  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Hank  has  mercilessly  ransacked  Roget's  Thesaurus  from  A  to  Z, 
until  there  is  not  a  word  between  its  covers  that  he  has  not  roped, 
hog-tied,  and  branded  for  his  own.  If  there  are  any  mavericks  stray- 
ing around,  it  Is  Just  a  matter  of  time  before  he  corrals  them  and 
sears  the  nicety  of  their  meaning  Into  his  brain. 

With  all  the  words  In  the  English  tongue  mobilized  under  his 
command.  Hank  cracks  his  Intellectual  whip  and  the  words  trot 
out  and  Jump  through  his  oratorical  hoop  to  the  amazement  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  and  to  the  complete  bewilderment  of 
the  gallery  gods  who  have  not  compiled  any  dictionaries. 

Out  of  his  cyclopedia  of  words  Hank  has  fashioned  a  style, 
which,  while  partaking  somewhat  of  the  courtly  diction  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  a  flavor  all  its  own.  It  is  not  only  filled 
with  polysyllabic  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  derivation  but  with 
curt,  telling  Anglo-Saxon  and  expressive  Americanisms, 

"I  am  a  veritable  peripatetic  bifurcated  volcano  in  behalf  of 
Democratic  principles,"  Ashurst  once  remarked  with  becoming 
modesty. 

Beneath  all  the  weight  of  tho.se  6-foot  words.  Hank  conceals 
one  of  the  rarest  and  most  delightful  senses  of  humor  harbored  in 
the  Senate.  He  is  a  keen  observer,  and  there  is  little  of  the  sham 
and  humbuggery  that  goes  on  about  him  that  he  misses. 

Capital  Bystander 
(By  Kirke  Simpson) 

Whenever  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst  gets  to  his  feet  In  the 
Senate,  gallery  goers  may  expect  pleasing  entertainment. 

But  what  marks  Ashurst  particularly  is  his  ready  wit.  a  seem- 
ing desire  never  to  be  personally  offensive  to  his  colleagues  in  the 
shafts  he  drives  with  unerring  tongue.  He  appears  to  get  huge 
Joy  out  of  verbal  battling  for  the  sake  of  the  game  itself,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  cause  he  espouses. 

He  even  gets  pleasure  out  of  other  Senators'  forays.  He  will  sit 
In  his  place  and  nod  with  sympathetic  vigor  over  somelxxly  else's 
gusty  outbursts,  even  when  he  disagrees  with  what  is  actually 
being  said.  Or  he  will  frown  portentously  when  the  speaker 
frowns;  smile  engagingly  when  the  words  to  which  he  listens 
would  seem  to  call  for  smiling  delivery.  It  is  the  Ashurst  actor 
complex  always  at  work  within  him. 

And  now  and  then,  usually  most  unexp>ectedly  even  to  himself, 
the  big  Arizonian  breaks  out  into  a  speech  that  proves  him  gifted 
with  an  eloquence  and  dramatic  power  unique  among  political 
orators  these  prosaic  days. 


Indeed,  without  intending  In  the  least  to  disparage  Mr  AsHtT»'jT's 
talents  and  virtues  as  a  statesman  and  historian.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  stage  lost  a  brilliant  stai'  when  he  took  to  politics. 

Skillful  in  utterance,  uniform  in  courtesy,  rich  In  grace  and  fas- 
cination, constant  In  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  charged 
with  Intellect  and  Are.  he  is  an  actor  who  never  discards  his  role. 
Is  never  out  of  character,  and  Is  always  attuned  to  the  scene. 


Spfech  op  Senator  Ashurst.  of  Arizona,  at  the  One  Hundred  and 

Forty-third  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Society  of  the  Friend'.t 

Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  City  of  New  York.  March  17.  1937 

Gentlemen.   I   esteem   It   a   privilege   to   address   you.     Religious 

cervices   and   social   functions   in   honor  of   St    Patrick   are    being 

held  on  this,  his  festival,   not  only  In  Dublin,  the  chief  city  of 

the  country   he  evangelized,  but  also  In  the  cities  and  towns  of 

the  United  States.  Great  Britain.  France.  Australia.  Canada.  Spain. 

Germany.  Italy,  Austria,  and  in  many  outposts  of  Christianity  In 

tlie   Far  East, 

It  is  of  singular  significance  that  the  name  of  Patrick  has  Just 
been  placed  in  the  calendar  of  the  Church  of  Eng'and  at  the  very 
time  when  other  names  long  on  the  calendar,  such  as  St.  Helen, 
St.  Crispin,  and  St    Valentine,  are  being  removed  therefrom 

I  would  say  nothing  in  this  splendid  presence  that  might  savor 
of  invidious  distinction,  yet  how  may  one  eulogize  Pericles  and 
not  speak  of  the  glories  of  Athens;  how  may  one  commemorate 
Caesar  and  be  silent  concerning  the  achievements  of  his  legions; 
how.  then,  may  I  speak  at  a  banquet  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick  and  omit  to  say  that  the  Irish  race  has  nobly  vindicated 
the  right  of  mankind  to  liberty  and  has  taken  a  conspicuous  and 
important  part  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States? 

Agricola.  a  Roman  general,  who  was  born  A,  D.  37  and  lived 
until  about  A  D.  £3.  advised  the  empire  bui'ders  of  his  day  that 
Rome  should  war  down  and  take  possession  of  Ireland  so  that 
fieedom  might  be  put  out  cf  sight. 

Thus  in  this  early  Roman  reference  to  Ireland  we  pick  up  for  the 
first  time  the  golden  thread  of  Irish  militant  resistance  to  Imperial 
exploitation,  and  this  thread  of  courage  and  patriotism  runs 
through  all  Irish  history. 

On  the  one  side  is  the  "warring  down"  so  that  freedom  might  be 
put  out  of  sight,  and  on  the  other  It  Is  the  eternal  struggle  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  freemen. 

Contemplating  the  Europe  that  existed  before  the  Christian  era. 
Ir  the  east  we  find  Greece,  In  the  west  we  find  Ireland,  and  It  Is 
Ireland  alone  amongst  the  lands  of  western  ETurope  that  preserves 
the  recorded  traditions  of  Its  speech,  culture,  and  song  that  con- 
nect the  half  of  Europe  with  Its  ancestral  past 

It  was  the  Irish  race  that  lit  the  lamp  of  genius  In  the  brain  of 
Europe. 

Several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian navigators  visited  the  shores  of  Britain — then  called  the 
Island  of  Tin — to  obtain  a  supply  of  that  metal. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Britain  were  then  rude  and  unlettered, 
whilst  the  Irish  race  was  lully  acquainted  with  the  use  of  precious 
metals,  fabrication  of  fine  linens,  was  fond  of  music  and  song,  and 
was  enjoying  its  literature. 

When  the  Druids  at  Sronehenge.  on  Salisbury  Plain.  In  England, 
made  their  last  midnight  sacrifice,  the  trlannlal  council  of  the 
Irish  people  was  held  at  the  great  hall  or  court  of  Tara,  where 
Irlf^h  kings  and  nobles  assembled. 

King  Alfred  the  Great  ascended  the  English  throne  in  the  year 
871  A.  D..  and  he  was  Indeed  one  of  the  world's  wisest  men.  He 
ruled  for  30  years,  and  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  valiant  warrior 
and  an  earnest  patron  of  whatever  promised  to  promote  the  good 
of  his  people,  but  long  before  Alfred  ascended  the  English  throne 
the  Irish  race  had  scattered  throughout  Europ>e  manuscripts  of 
priceless  ma.sterpieces  limned  by  Irish  scribes,  such  as  the  Book 
of  Kells  In  the  library  of  Trinity  College  at  Dublin,  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  world.  Indeed,  into  Its  pages 
Is  woven  such  a  wealth  of  ornament  and  It  has  such  an  ecstasy  of 
art  that  the  colors  are  as  lustrous,  as  fresh,  and  as  soft  as  though 
It  was  the  work  of  yesterday,  but  the  book  was  made  1.200  years 
ago. 

The  polLshed  civilization  and  military  power  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire began  to  decay  during  the  fourth  century,  and  by  the  year 
476  A.  D  the  dry  rot  of  Internal  corruption  had  weakened  the 
national  fiber  so  completely  that  the  western  division  of  the  em- 
pire crumbled  under  the  Invasion  of  the  external  barbaric  strength 
of  the  nations  In  the  north  and  the  Far  East,  which  nations 
Rome  had  held  at  bay  for  several  centuries. 

When  the  western  division  was  thus  extinguished,  all  E^irope 
was  engulfed  by  the  westward  and  southern  movement  of  the 
barbaric  nations. 

Ireland  was  the  one  country  not  submerged  by  these  invasions 
before  whose  terrific  onslaughts  the  Italian  Caesars  vanished. 
Ireland  retained  her  own  glittering  culture,  maintained  her  com- 
merce, and.  with  the  exception  of  such  learning  of  antiquity  as 
was  kept  alive  in  the  monasteries  of  the  church.  Ireland  was  the 
ark  which,  for  the  590  years  Intervening  between  the  collapse  of 
the  western  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Norman  Con- 
quest of  England,  rode  almost  alone  upon  the  dark  and  tempestu- 
ous sea  and  thus  safely  carried  to  the  so-called  early  modern  period 
the  muniments,  manuscripts,  and  treasures  of  past  ages. 

There  is  a  river  In  the  ocean,  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  the  most 
Important  of  all  the  ocean  currents.    It  rises  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
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flows  northeasterly  until  It  reaches  a  pcint  opposite  the  banks  of 
N.  wf  jundiand.  when  It  turns  and  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic;  then, 
dividing  into  two  portions,  it  sends  c^e  arm  downward  toward  the 
Azores  whilst  the  other  arm  passes  near  the  shores  of  Ireland.  As 
It  emerpes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Its  temperature,  which  Is  84' 
In  summer.  Is  hotter  than  is  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  the 
Equator. 

The  effect  of  this  Gulf  Stream  upon  the  climate  of  Ireland  and 
the  northwestern  coast  of  Europe  Is  to  raise  the  winter  temperature 
In  Ireland  about  30  above  what  would  be  the  normal  temperatujre 
In  thof^e  latitudes. 

Thore  l.«  likewise  a  m.lghty  river  In  the  ocean  of  humanity — the 
IrlFh  race — which  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  flowed  from  Ireland 
to  Amt nca:  and.  Just  as  the  Gulf  Stream  Is  many  degrees  warmer 
than  the  common  waters  of  the  ocean,  this  river  of  life  in  the 
ocean  cf  humanity— the  Irish  race — is  warmer,  more  loyal,  and 
more  fervent  than  the  other  waters. 

Thus,  whilst  the  American  Gulf  Stream  has  ameliorated  and 
softened  the  climate  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  race  has  ameliorated  and 
blessed  America  by  its  loyalty  and  Its  soft  and  graceful  courtesies. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  April  14,   19341 

TwE  Daily  Mirror  of  Washington 

(.By  Robert  B.  Smith) 

A    REALIST    niOM    ARIZONA    IN    THE    tTNITED    STATES    SENATE 

Visitors  In  the  Senate  galleries  often  marvel  at  the  Cheeter- 
fleldlan  mannerisms  of  the  Honorable  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst, 
of  Arizona.  They  do  not  realize  that  they  are  viewing  a  man  who 
is  both  an  ex-cowboy  and  "a  lawyer  by  profession" — the  latter 
being  a  quotation  from  his  autobiography  in  the  Congressional 
Directory. 

Also,  it  Is  doubtful  if  the  visitors  realize  that  they  are  gazing 
upon  one  of  the  most  consummate  realiets  in  modern  political  life. 

Mr  Ashurst  himself  lllu.'Jtrates  the  latter  characteristic  by  au 
anecdote  concerning  his  experience  In  Arizona  on  a  recent  election 
day  when  he  visited  that  State  for  purposes  which  wlU  be  under- 
stood by  any  Federal  ofllceholder. 

He  was  inveigled  into  attending  a  meeting  of  a  men's  luncheon 
club.  He  did  not  know  that  members  of  the  club  had  "conspired" 
against  him  before  the  luncheon.  The  first  speaker  after  the  food 
had  b^en  served  was  a  proment  citizen  who — apparently  unmind- 
ful of  the  Senator's  presence — launched  into  a  sonorous  lament 
that  Arizona  had  never  produced  a  real  state.';man.  The  speaker 
rang  the  changes  on  this  theme,  while  the  Senator's  face  turned 
alternately  scarlet  and  white  It  did  seem  to  be  an  ungracious 
speech  to  make  In  the  presence  of  one  who  has  represented  Arizona 
in  the  Senate  since  that  member  of  the  Union  was  granted  the 
privileges  of  statehood. 

However.  Mr.  Ashurst  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  arose  when 
his  turn  came  and  orated  as  loUows: 

"My  fellow  citizens.  It  is  true  that  Arizona  has  never  produced  a 
statesman.  Moreover.  I  predict  that  you  never  will.  Let  me  tell 
you  why. 

"You  send  me  to  Washington  to  represent  you  In  the  Senate. 
But  you  do  not  send  me  there  because  you  are  interested  in  grave 
questions  of  national  or  international  policy.  When  I  come  back 
to  Arizona  you  never  ask  me  any  questions  about  such  policies; 
Instead  you  ask  me:  "What  about  my  pension?'  or  'What  about 
that  Job  for  my  son?' 

"I  am  not  in  Washington  as  a  statesman.  I  am  there  as  a  very 
well-paid  messeni^er  boy  doing  your  errands.  My  chief  occupation 
Is  going  around  with  a  forked  stick  picking  up  iittle  fragments  of 
patronage  for  my  constituents." 

Thus  the  Senator  orated  at  length.  I  may  have  taken  some 
literary  license  with  the  direct  quotations,  but  the  substance  of 
hts  remarks  Is  accurate  as  quoted  When  the  meeting  was  over  he 
was  told  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy — that  he  had 
teen  hoaxed.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  embarrassed  or  not. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  he  was  rather  glad  he  had  been  goaded  Into 
telling  some  trtiths  which  many  Washington  luminaries  would  like 
to  tell  their  constituents  If  they  dared. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  24,  1935. 
Hon.  Henrt  F.  Ashttrst, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sen.*tor:  The  tribute  you  paid  Mr.  Berryman.  the  car- 
toonist, in  your  speech  at  the  University  Club  last  Thtirsday  eve- 
ning. February  21.  was  beautiful,  and  yoiK  bantering  discussion 
of  the  "care  and  feeding  of  politicians'  was  the  most  brilliant 
piece  of  irony  and  satire  I  have  ever  heard. 
I       Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  J.  Kerley. 

Extract  From  the  Address  Deliveree  bt  Senator  Ashtrst  at 
UNUXRsrrT  Club,  Washington.  D.  C,  February  21,   1935 

All  cl.isses  of  corporations,  organizations,  and  persons  have 
lately  received  generous  gifts,  gratuities,  grants,  and  bounties 
from  the  Public  Treasury  except  that  large  class  of  modest  cit- 
izens, the  politicians. 

The  Government's  neglect  of  the  politician  is  so  cruel  that  I 
publicly  declare  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
care,  nurture,  feeding,  and  training  of  our  F>olltlcians.  and  I  now 
set  forth  the  following  regimen  or  economic  program  to  be  ob- 
served until  some  law  may  be  passed  for  the  relief  of  our  pol- 
lUclans. 


As  to  diet:  The  politician  Just  before  an  election  fhould  be 
allowed,  at  public  expense,  all  the  pork  he  wishes,  and  he  should 
use  plenty  of  applecauce,  as  that  Is  the  only  commodity  of  which 
the  supply  can  never  equal  the  demand. 

As  to  sleep:  If  the  politician  should  be  tormented  with  in- 
somnia, he  shctild  read  one  of  his  own  speeches  or  listen  to  the 
speech  cf  one  of  his  fellow  politicians:  then  a  drowsiness  will  soon 
come  upon  him  that  could  not  be  produced  by  all  the  soothing 
sirups  in  the  world.  After  he  falls  into  slumber  there  should  be 
no  anxiety  as  to  the  place  where  he  Is  to  sleep,  as  they  all  like 
the  same  "bunk." 

As  to  exercise:  "Fence  building"  Is  recommended,  but  if  the 
lateral  muscles  of  the  body  require  development  the  politician 
should  take  up  the  practice  of  dodging.  Tlie  muscles  of  his  neck 
may  be  much  strengthened  if  the  politician  will  become  a  con- 
firmed head  noddcr  and  nod  his  head  in  approval  of  all  state- 
ments, plans,  laws,  appropriations,  suggestions,  resolutions,  and 
reforms  brought  to  his  notice. 

One  ol  the  defects  of  the  American  politician  is  that  he  Is  not  a 
graceful  auditor.  No  asset  is  more  valuable  to  the  politician  than 
the  art  of  audition,  and  he  should  train  his  ears  by  constant  usage 
until  they  are  capable  of  listening  many  hours  at  a  stretch. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld.  twice  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  in  preparing  young  gentlemen  for  the 
diplomatic  service,  instructed  them  that  to  control  their  temper 
was  Important  but  that  to  control  their  features  was  more  im- 
portant. Therefore  the  politician  should  so  control  the  muscles  of 
his  face  that  he  will  apparently  be  listening  with  rapt  attention 
at  all  times.  No  matter  how  silly,  foggy,  or  befuddling  may  be 
the  conversation  addressed  to  him  the  politician  should  guard 
against  exhibiting  inattention  or  exhaustion. 

Neither  scantiness  of  argument,  barrenness  of  fact,  nor  absurdity 
nor  ribaldry  ol  the  speech  inflicted  upon  him  should  cause  the 
politician  to  betray  Impatience.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized that  the  politician  must  control  the  muscles  of  his  face 
to  conceal  his  boredom  and  disgust  no  matter  how  addlepated  the 
bore  may  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  teach  the  politician  to  save  up  anything  for  a 
rainy  day,  although  during  prohibition  times  politicians  were  able 
to  save  something  for  a  dry  day. 

If  the  politician,  diu^lng  a  political  campaign,  should  resort  to 
such  an  outlandish  performance  as  to  Indulge  In  flattery,  he 
should  spread  it  on.  not  In  thin  layers  but  he  should  rather  spread 
it  on  with  a  trowel,  or.  better  still,  with  a  shovel. 

There  has  long  existed  a  myth  to  the  effect  that  politicians 
should  radiate  creature  comfort,  suavity,  affability,  and  sugared 
cajoleries. 

This  myth  should  be  exploded;  the  politician  who  expects  to 
survive  every  storm  that  blows  should  simulate  a  flurried,  harried 
demeanor,  and  a  nervous — yes.  I  shall  say  irritable — nature,  as  such 
persons  are  generally  regarded  as  sincere. 

It  -should  be  remembered  that  the  electorate  suspects  and  dis- 
trusts men  of  superb  Intellect,  calmness,   and  serenity. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  laws  that  mankind  can  never  repeal, 
such  as  the  law  of  reactions,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  law  of  gravitation,  but 
In  a  hard-pressed  campaign,  the  politician  will  become  the  incar- 
nate symbol  of  romantic  liberalism  and  will  gather  many  votes  it 
he  crusades  demanding  the  repeal  of  these  laws.  Above  all  things, 
he  should  not  forget  that  voters  never  grow  weary  of  illusory 
promises. 

The  politicians  must  tell  the  people  what  they  want  to  hear: 
this,  of  course,  never  adds  to  the  strength,  firmness,  or  efficiency  of 
the  Government,  but  It  does  nourish  the  politician. 

Even  If  the  politician  be  a  fluent  speaker,  silence  Is  recom- 
mended, as  silence  Is  the  best  substitute  for  brains  ever  Invented. 

It  is  possible  that  the  politician  may  be  afflicted  with  that  dev- 
astating malady  known  as  presidentltls.  which  Is  a  burning,  itch- 
ing desire  to  become  President.  This  is  not  a  common  disease; 
it  usually  assails  Senators.  Governors.  Representatives,  and  Cabi- 
net members,  but  it  has  been  known  to  attack  now  and  then  even 
a  university  president. 

When  attacked  by  this  ailment,  the  politician's  usefulness  to 
the  country,  to  himself,  and  to  his  party  Is  seriously  Impaired  and 
frequently    Is   destroyed. 

The  symptoms  of  "presidentltls"  are  pronounced  and  unmis- 
takable and  are  as  follows:  The  patient's  vocabulary  is  reduced 
to  the  personal  pronoun  "I."  There  Is  an  acute  sensitiveness  to 
newspaper  criticism,  then  come  Irritability,  thirst,  unhapplness, 
loss  of  sleep,  and  extreme  suspicion  of  all  other  statesmen  The 
earliest  symptom,  however.  Is  the  metamorphosing  of  the  poli- 
tician's backbone  into  India  rubber. 

[Editorial  from  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  of  March  17,  1935] 
Senator  Ashttrst  and  Communism 

The  charge  made  by  the  notorious  William  Shearer  that  Ari- 
zona's senior  Senator,  Henry  F.  AsHtmsr.  is  a  Communist  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  those  In  Arizona  who  know  the  Senator 
Intimately.  The  charge  will  cause  many  a  smile  or  laugh,  and 
Instead  of  being  taken  seriously  It  will  be  the  cause  cf  some  fun- 
making  at  Henrys  exp)ense. 

Henry  Fountain  Ashurst,  the  cowboy  and  former  Jail  turnkey 
who  became  Senator,  is  not  a  Communist.  Even  though  he  did 
believe  In  the  Marxian  economic  principles,  he  Is  of  the  kind 
that  simply  could  not  swallow  Marxian  governmental  principles. 
In  the  first  place,  ovir  beloved  Henry  loves  to  talk,  and  he  likes 
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to  talk  as  he  pleases.  For  that  rea.son.  If  for  no  other,  he  would 
be  about  the  last  person  from  Arizona  to  become  a  Communist 
If  a  padlock  were  put  on  his  tongue  or  if  he  were  told  that  he 
had  to  think  along  Just  certain  lines,  he  would  be  like  a  caged 
lion  and  scon  languish  and  pass  away. 

Nor  could  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst  tolerate  the  ruthless  course    [ 
that  even  Marx  admitted  that  communism  must  take  to  succeed,    i 
There   is   no  man   more  kindlier,   no   man   more   generous.     If   he    ! 
ever  carries  a  hammer  it  will  be  clothed  with  velvet  and  used  only 
for  a  soft  and  friendly  touch.     A.s  for  the  sickle,  his  would  be  as    i 
dull   as   a   butter   knife.     He   would    use   It   only   to   gather   votes. 
Violence  is  foreign  to  his  nature.     Even  when  he  speaks,  although 
he  has  a  command  of  words  and  metaphors  that  can  hypnotize  his 
listeners,  he  cannot  find  words  to  say   a  real  mean  thing  about 
anybody. 

Henry  Fountain  Ashurst  can  never  be  a  Communist.  It  Is  not 
his  nature.  And  besides,  he  knows  his  history  too  well.  Above 
all  things,  he  knows  h:s  politics  too  well.  He  is  as  full  of  politics 
a.s  a  dog  Is  of  fleas.  He  is.  at)ove  everything  else,  a  politician,  a 
delightful  politician,  who  conquers  his  enemies  by  disarming  them 
with  charming  manners,  his  never-ending  interesting  stories  of 
the  great  and  near-great,  and  by  his  frank  confessions  that  he  is 
Just  a  politician  out  looking  for  votes. 

Extract  From  a  Speech  Delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  F.  Ashttrst.  or 
Arizona,  at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Alfalfa  Clitb.  January 
18.  1930,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  have  lately  received  letters,  some  of  them 
written  in  a  serious  vein  and  some  of  them  written  in  bitter  irony, 
urging  that  the  Democratic  Party  abandon  the  donkey  as  its  em- 
blem and  symbol,  but  I  have  replied  to  the  letters  that  I  hoped  the 
Democratic  Party  would  never  abandon  the  donkey,  for  he  Is  a 
compendium  of  endurance,  patience,  fortitude,  and  stately  dignity; 
he  is  a  seriocomic  philosopher  whose  stamina  and  stoicism  con- 
quered the  wilderness  and  sustained  the  pioneer;  the  donkey  un- 
complainingly bears  heavy  burdens:  he  l.s  a  sure-footed,  trust- 
worthy creature  of  epicurean  taste  and  gargantuan  appetite,  but 
his  appetite  and  taste,  happily  enough,  may  be  satisfied  by  a  nibble 
at  a  desert  cactus,  and  he  is  then  ready  for  another  long  and 
lonely   Journey. 

The  donkey  la  the  personification  of  the  sublime  virtues  of  mod- 
eration, forbearance,  restraint,  and  rigid  economy.  From  the 
vibrant  chords  of  hi-?  throat  there  comes  zigzag  bars  of  music  as 
thrilling  as  the  midnight  minstrel  of  the  nightingale.  The  donkey 
must  not  be  abandoned,  for  upon  his  back  the  Democratic  hosts 
a.scend  the  steep  acclivity  to  power,  or,  to  change  the  figure  of 
speech,  he  is  the  pons  aslnorium  over  which  they  march  to  victory, 
and  we  should  be  ingratcs  if,  in  cur  day  of  supremacy,  we  felt 
abased  at  the  donkey's  homely  Indigence,  deserted  him,  and  offered 
to  his  lips  the  cup  of  neglect  and  oblivion. 

In  the  Senate,  Tuesday,  August  24.  1935 

Mr.  Ashurst.  Mr.  President,  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  |Mr.  Barklly)  revive  pleasant  memories,  and  I  am  glad 
to  seize  this  proper  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  able  speech  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  deliver  in  London  upon  the  occasion 
of  our  duties  there  as  American  delegates  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  I  sat  in  the  audience,  and  I  was  moved  with  admiration 
because  of  the  precision  of  his  phrases  and  the  care  he  employed  in 
recognizing  the  auspices  under  which  he  spoke. 

I  recall  distinctly  the  conference  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  referred.  Mr.  Lloyd  Geor;;e 
spoke  over  an  hour  and  invited  us  to  ask  questions.  I  took  down 
the  answers  in  my  own  shorthand.  It  will  be  remembered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  someone  asked  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
about  Russia.  Now  that  some  years  have  elapsed.  I  am  at  liberty 
to  give  the  reply.     Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated,  in  substance: 

"As  you  leave  this  hall,  go  by  Trafalgar  Square  and  you  will  see 
a  statue  of  Lord  Nelson.  Remember  that  when  upon  a  certain 
occasion  a  signal  was  given  to  Nelson  to  retreat,  he  put  the  tele- 
scope to  his  blind  eye  and  said.  T  do  not  see  any  signal."  " 

Mr.  President,  let  me  paraphrase  what  Lloyd  George  said,  and 
say  that  not  only  In  public  life  but  in  private  life  as  well  it  Is 
necessary  frequently  to  put  the  telescope  to  our  blind  eye.  I  am 
not  certain  that  we  might  not  well  do  so  upon  this  occasion. 

A  vast  deal  has  been  said  this  morning  about  the  press.  As 
politicians,  we  are  all  anxious,  one  not  more  than  another,  to  re- 
ceive favorable  mention  in  the  press. 

Reporters  are  seldom  to  blame  for  so-called  misstatements.  In 
the  hurry  of  public  life  we  sometimes  give  out  interviews — I  am 
probably  a  sinner  in  this  regard — without  due  preparation.  The 
reporter  must  shoot  from  the  hip.  He  has  no  time  to  turn  the 
stylus,  polish  the  phrase,  and  rub  the  lamp  He  must  get  his  dis- 
patch, his  story,  to  the  desk  at  once.  There  the  authorities  con- 
trolling the  paper  may  not  agree  with  the  story  or  may  slap  a 
headline  over  it  not  alwaj-s  supported  by  the  text.  The  press  is 
the  "fourth  estate."  The  press  enjoys  a  poetic  license,  and  it 
should.     It  works  under  difficulties. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  press  is  entitled  to  mangle  grammar  and 
to  misapply  syntax.  1  see  one  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
"fourth  estate."  the  Senator  from  Michigan  |Mr.  Vandenberc). 
listening  to  me  and  I  am  proud  to  have  him  here.  The  members 
of  the  "fourth  estate"  are  the  only  persons  who  are  authorized  to 
use  the  first  person  plural  for  the  first  person  singular;   in  other 


words,  only  newspapermen  and  men  with  tapeworms  are  allowed  to 
say  "we"  Instead  of  'I" 

It  Is  not  well  to  be  too  touchy  and  thin-skinned  about  newspaper 
reports.  We  are  lending  altogether  too  much  Importance  to  what 
might  have  app>eared  in  the  headlines  regarding  the  absent  Senator. 
Mr  Pope.  If  we  are  to  hold  one  another  accountable  or  are  to  be 
held  accountable  for  what  Senators  say.  then.  Indeed,  our  entire 
time  will  be  taken  up  in  explaining  what  we  say. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  a  long  political  career;  I  have  been 
In  office  since  I  was  18  years  of  age.  and  I  give  this  word  of  advice: 
Never  make  an  explanation  Let  your  actions  speak.  Never  explain. 
If  you  do.  the  next  day  you  will  be  explaining  your  explanation. 
[Laughter.] 

••••••• 

The  press  has  a  habit,  like  politicians,  of  doing  what  it  pleases. 
The  press  Is  as  anxious  to  have  the  favorable  opinion  of  politicians 
as  we  politicians  are  to  have  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  press: 
and  while  the  press  does  not  require  or  wish  any  defense  from  me, 
I  must  say  that  I  marvel  at  its  accuracy,  considering  the  haste 
under  which  they  must  operate  and  the  necessary  and  unavoidable 
uncertainty  of  public  men.  Our  profession,  being  that  of  politics, 
makes  it  at  particular  times  necessary  that  we  change  our  opinions 
and  for  good  reasons  reverse  our  Judgments.  In  view  of  all  these 
unavoidable  elements.  I  do  net  think  we  ought  to  complain  when 
the  press  overplays  or  underplays  an  Incident,  unfortunate  though 
it  may  have  been,  regarding  a  Senator, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  January  14,  1931] 
The  Ashurst  Purchase 

The  late  and  eloquent  Senator  Daniel  Webster  once  said  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  he  wouldn't  give  a  dollar  for  the  whole  of  Oregon. 
The  also  eloquent  Senator  Kenry  Fountain  Ashurst,  of  Arizona, 
has  discovered  in  the  far  Southwest  a  treasure  trove  worth  con- 
siderably more  than  a  dollar.  In  a  Senate  resolution  he  proposes 
to  instruct  the  State  Department  to  open  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  Lower  California  fiom  Mexico. 

A  decade  ago  AsHtmsT  spellbound  the  Senate  on  the  same  pro- 
posal. He  expatiated  pollysyllabically  upon  the  advantages  of  our 
owning  great  Magdelena  Harbor,  the  gaping  mouth  of  "the  Ameri- 
can Nile,"  the  Colorado  River,  the  now-arid  acres  that  under  the 
hand  of  our  race  would  make  the  desert  bloom  and  smile,  the 
mineral,  piscatorial,  avian,  and  chelonlan  resources.  Waxing  ana- 
tomically metaphorical  he  called  this  unfortunate  land  at  once 
"Mexico's  vermiform  appendix"  and  Uncle  Sam's  "Achilles'  heel." 
He  left  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that  we  need  Lower  California 
and  Lower  California  needs  us. 


[From  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Republican.  1931] 
What  'twould  Mean 

A  representative  citizen  of  Santa  Rosa,  once  a  resident  of  southern 
California,  said  the  other  day  that  if  the  Government — through 
Congrets — could  be  induced  to  adopt  Senator  Ashurst's  plan  to 
purchase  Lower  California  from  Mexico,  the  same  as  we  purchased 
Alaska  from  Russia,  the  State  of  California,  through  its  close  prox- 
imity and  natural  "feeder"  position  would,  within  less  than  10 
years,  equal  New  York  State  in  population — and  greatly  excel  the 
Empire  .State  In  actual  agricultural  prosperity  and  financial  wealth. 

Besides,  the  ownership  cf  Lower  California  by  the  GoN-ernment 
would  give  us  the  greatest,  safest,  and  best-protected  naval  and 
military  base  anywhere  in  the  entire  world.  As  a  matte:  of  na- 
tional protection  and  security  alone.  Lower  California  would  seem 
to  be  almost  literally  "worth  its  weight  In  gold." 

[From  Time,  19311 
Appendix  and  Heel 

Henry  Fountain  Ashurst  has  represented  Arizona  In  the  United 
States  Senate  since  that  Territory  became  a  State,  in  1912.  His 
tall  figure,  his  shiny  black  hair,  his  resounding  rhetoric,  his  the- 
atrical byplay  with  black-corded  glasses  have  caused  many  an  ob- 
server to  mis'take  him  for  a  Shakespearean  actor.  Today  he  is  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  Southwest. 

Like  many  another  frontier  politician.  Senator  Ashurst  has  long 
fired  his  Imagination  with  dreams  of  United  States'  territorial  ex- 
pansion. Last  week  he  flustered  the  State  Department,  set  Mexi- 
can officials  to  guffawing,  by  reviving  his  12-year-old  proposal  that 
the  United  States  purchase  Lower  California  from  Mexico.  To  the 
58.338  desolate  square  miles  thus  acquired  he  would  add  another 
10.000  square  miles  clipped  from  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora  and 
tacked  on  to  his  own  Arizona  to  straighten  Its  southern  boundary. 
By  his  resolution  the  President  would  be  "respectfully  requested  to 
open  negotiations"  for  this  international  deal. 

Of  his  proposal.  Senator  Ashurst  had  declared:  "The  pcnlnstila 
Is  a  vermiform  appendix  to  Mexico.  It  is  the  heel — the  Achilles' 
heel — to  the  United  States." 

[From  the  Washlgton  Post  on  Court  bill] 
The  peak  of  studied  elegaiice  of  manner,  if  there  Is  such  a  thing, 
is  reached  by  Senator  Henry  F,  Ashttist.  Democrat,   cf  Arizona, 
the     debonair     and     balm-tongued     chairman     of  the     Judiciary 
Committee 

It  Is  no  secret  that  his  genial  and  patient  handling  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Court  reorganization  plan  has  reduced  friction  to  a  minimum 
at  a  time  when  senatorial  nerves  were  exasperated  raw. 
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•PhM-  With  onoonents  and  proponents  snarling  like  bull  wolves 
ar^i^'tre?oStte?  table,  the  ^und  of  his  rolling  periods  as  he 
Si^  Sentiy  ti^^ted  his  ruling,  has  served  to  soothe  the  near- 
JSrSTsavagery  moused  by  the  Presidents  Court  bUl. 

[From  the  Washlntgon  Star  on  defeat  of  Court  bill] 
Mr    ASHUKST  confined  his  comment  to  one  of  his  usual  phUo- 

■^^^Mo'^irSiS^fX'arance.  and  restraint  are  the  virtues  of  vie- 
torv  whltet  patience  and  fortitude  are  the  virtues  of  disaster  he 
i^M  "Almost  any  American  citizen  easily  endures  and  qulcldy 
forgets  disaster,  but  It  requires  character  and  noblesse  oblige  to 
endure  victory. 

"I  hope  to  endure  victory  with  becoming  humility. 

"Destiny  distributes  triumphs  and  defeats  with  charming  non- 
chalance Whether  she  awards  victory  or  prescribes  defeat  Is  of 
little  importance,  but  It  Is  of  very  great  Importance  how  the  Indi- 
vidual receives  and  carries  that  which  destiny  distributes  to  him." 


[Prom  the  Arizona  Dally  Star,  September  4.   19371 
HEiniY   PotTNTAiN    AsHTTTisT   promlses  that   he  will   do  plenty   of 
talking  as  he  returns  to  Arizona.     He  has  always  done  plenty  of 
talking— and    very    pleasant    and    effective    talking    at    that.     He 
,t«lked    himself    into    the    United    States    Senate,    where    he    has 
remained  a  seemingly  immovable  fixture  for  a  great  many  years. 
When  he  gets  back  to  Arizona  he  will  be  asked  to  talk  about 
his  part  in  the  attempt  to  pnclL  the  Supreme  Coiut.     And  he  will 
probably  make  many  speeches  ostensibly  dealing  with  that  subject. 
They  wiU  be   entertaining  addresses.     He  will   carry  his  audience 
with  him.    He  will  gain  the  sympathy  of  hundreds— nay.  thousands. 
In  order  to  appreciate  how  empty  an  Ashttust  speech  often  Is. 
his  hearers  must  go  away  from  the  spell  of  his  golden  voice  and 
the  vigor  of  his  magnetic  personality  and  think  about  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  has  said.     It   Is  revealing  to  do  as  a  reporter 
must  do — (fo  back  to  the  office  and  attempt  to  set  down  in  brier 
form  exactly  what  he  has  said      Disillusionment  Is  apt  to  follow. 
For  such  a  process  reveals  that  he  says  very  little  In  these  eloquent 
talks  of  his. 

That  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  secret  of  the  Ashttrst  success. 
He  can  talk  endlessly  and  delightfully  and  say  nothing.  And  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  us  will  condemn  and  oppose  him 
for  the  stand  he  took  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we  will  listen 
to  him  explain  and  enjoy  It. 

After  all  an  amiable  eloquence  Is  far  from  being  a  vice.  Despite 
the  fact  that  his  use  of  the  almost  lost  art  of  oratory  conceals 
rather  than  reveals  his  thotights,  he  Is  capable  of  taking  a  definite 
stand  in  a  controversy.  As  one  of  tho  leaders  in  the  bitter  and 
losing  battle  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  he  revealed  himself  as  a 
capable  fighter  despite  his  amiability. 

There  was  plenty  of  anger  and  shouting  in  the  Senate  over  the 
Court  measure.  Wild  accxisations  flew— some  of  them  aimed  at 
AsHURST  himself.  But  It  Is  not  on  record  that  he  ever  lost  his 
temper,  said  an  unkind  thing  about  an  opponent— or  altered  his 

Even   when    opposing    him.    one    must    admire    that    kind    of    a 
fighter      The  world  would  be  a  better  place  In  which  to  live  If  all 
its  battles  were  conducUd  In  the  spirit  maintained  by  the  Arizona 
.  Senator. 

[Prom  the  Washington  News  of  July  3,  19371 

Ordinarily  a  filibuster  Is  a  pretty  nasty  affair.  And  this  one  has 
all  the  makings  of   a  bad-temptred.  name -calling  row. 

But  there  Is  one  cheering  thought  that  brightens  the  dark  pic- 
ture It  is  that  Henrt  Fountain  AsHtTBST.  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  nominal  charge  of  the  legislation.  And 
certahily  he  is  one  who  measures  up  to  KlpUngs  standard— one 
who  can  keep  his  head  though  all  about  him  are  losing  theirs. 
Though  other  debaters  hurl  bitter  Invectives,  he  can  be  depended 
upon  to  remain  serene.  .„     _*  w 

This  long  and  purple  controversy  over  the  Supreme  Court  nas 
tried  many  Senators'  souls,  but  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has 
not  lost  an  inch  of  his  hide,  nor  shed  a  drop  of  blood,  nor  a  bead 
of  perspiration.  ,   ^  .     ^.       .     ^     . 

When  It  Is  all  over,  even  though  he  be  trampled  in  the  dust  oi 
defeat,  we  expect  to  see  Henit  Fountain  Ashctist  rise  and.  with 
engaging  smile  and  courtly  bow.  sigh  that  he  regrets  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  friendly  t6te-^-tete,  but  rejoices  in  a  glorious  triumph. 

Mr.  AsHvasT  Mr.  Prc.<»ldcnt.  I  ask  unanlnioui  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Hbccwb  the  brief  radio  address 
delivered  bv  me  on  Februarv  5.  1939.  upon  the  aSUiatton  of 
station  KVOA  In  Tucson.  Ariz.,  with  the  Blue  Network  of  the 
National  BroMlcastlng  Co.  ^    .      w- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"The  riidlo  has  made  a  whispering  gallery  of  the  skies.  Its  me«- 
SBgea  fly  around  the  world  on  wings  as  swift  as  lightning. 

'Kiislc  being  the  universal  language  in  which  mankind  ex- 
presses emotion.  It  U  quite  appropriate  that  when  station  KVOA. 
of  Tucson.  Ariz .  becomes  associated  with  the  National  Broadcast- 
iHB  Co..  the  inaugtxral  should  be  a  musical  program. 

'T  welcome  this  opportunity  to  salute  KVOA  and  to  sp>eak  to  my 
Invisible  audience  regarding  Arizona  whose  citizens  arc  patrons  of 
learning   disciples  of  industry,  and  apostles  of  success,  and  which 


State  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  oldest  and  the  newest  of  our  governmental  subdivisions— old- 
eat  in  ancient  occupation  and  civilization,  and  the  newest  and 
freshest  tn  modern  progress.  ^^     ,         ^      ^     j*,. 

"The  citizens  of  Arizona  celebrate,  this  year,  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Fray  Mai  cos  de  Niza.  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  the  soil,  that  is  now  Arizona. 

"Arizona  was  a  populous  land  before  Julius  Caesars  shouting 
legions  brought  tribute  back  to  Imperial  Rome;  and  Arizona  peo- 
ples of  antiquity  wove  and  spun  cotton  and  flax  Into  gaudy  tapes- 
tries and  gay  raiments  and  melted  gold,  silver,  and  copper  from 
Arizona's  hills  into  chieftains'  ornaments  and  queens'  pirdles.  long 
before  the  Knickerbocker  set  foot  on  Manhattan  Island.  Sublime 
as  are  the  glories  of  art  and  architecture.  Arizona  contains  natural 
wonders  of  scenic  grandeur  sculptured  when  the  world  was  young 
by  the  Hand  that  sustains  all  creation.  For  example  hnr  petrifled 
forests  which  lived  Its  green  mlllennivuns  and  put  on  immortality 
millions  of  years  ago.  No  prose  poet  has  ever  dipped  pen  deep 
enough  into  the  Ink  of  temerity  to  attempt  a  complete  description 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  with  Its  mosques  and  minarets.  Its  temples, 
pyramids,  sheer  cliffs,  and  forbidding  ramparts  and  Its  colors  that 
elude  the  artist's  brush.  Arizona  has  a  bracing,  cleansing  air  which 
heals  the  throb^iing  nerves  of  pain.  Her  sunshine  redden."?  the 
bloodless  Up  and  paints  the  rose  upon  the  invalid's  pale  cheek. 
Shf'  has  lrrlp;atlcn  projects  so  practical  and  yet  so  ideal  that  they 
charm  the  Imagination  with  their  wizardry.  The  fertility  of  Ari- 
zona's soil  the  salubrity  of  her  climate,  the  vastncss  ol  her  mineral 
wealth  make  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  and  the  purse  of  Fortunatus 
appear  tame  and  commonplace  by  comparison." 

In  the  Senate.  Monday,  December  13,  1937 
Mr.  AsHURST.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  In  this  world  a  deadly  law 
of  compensation  which  sooner  or  later  does  Its  perfect  work. 

It  was.  I  believe.  In  1932  that  our  then  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr  Stimson.  by  cable  and  on  the  telephone,  communicated  with 
Sir  John  Simon,  then  Great  Britain's  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  our  Secretary  of  State  then  advised  S:r  John 
Simon  that  he.  Mr.  Stimson,  would  cooperate  with  Great  Britain 
in  an  attempt  to  stop  Japan  from  overrunning  what  was  then  . 
called  Manchuria,  now  Manchukuo.  We  had  very  few  and  scanty 
vital  interests  In  Asia  at  that  time.  Great  Britain  had  enormous 
vital  Interests  there  at  that  time  and  the  most  lamentable  break- 
down In  statesmanship  In  history  was  when  Sir  John  Simon. 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  faUed  to  support 
our  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time.  While  we  deplore  the  dam- 
aging and  expensive  results  that  may  come  to  Great  Brltem  from 
the  present  trouble  In  Asia,  the  law  of  compensation  which  does 
Its  perfect  work  Is  now  active  against  British  interests  because 
Great  Britain  refused  to  support  our  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Stimson.  Not  a  gun  would  have  been  fired,  no  expense  larger 
than  the  cost  of  a  cablegram  to  Japan  to  stop  woiUd  have  been 
necessary  and.  If  Sir  John  Simon  had  sent  such  cablegram,  there 
would  have  been  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Asia. 

In  the  Senate.  Monday.  March  13.  1933 
Mr    AsHURST.  Mr.  President.  I  have  received,  as  doubtless  many 
Senators  have,  a  large  number  of  telegraphic  dispatches  respecting 
Senate  bill  No.  233.  a  bill  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  United  ■ 
States  Government.     One  of  the  dispatches  reads  as  follows: 

"I  feel  it  my  duty  to  advise  that  your  future  success  Is  In  grave 
danger  If  you  uphold  granting  Presidential  power.'" 

Another  reads:  ««-«««/,« 

"Your  attitude  very  unsatisfactory.     You   are  taking  $6  300.000 

annually  from  Arizona,  and  are  politically  dead  unle-;s  you  change 

your  attitude."  ^         ^     .  ^.  ^  *  - 

Mr  President,  some  time  ago  I  made  the  astonishing,  and  for 
a  while  to  myself,  the  distressing  discovery  that  the  perpetuity  of 
the  American  Government  did  not  absolutely  depend  upon  the 
reelection  of  one  Henry  FotJNTAiN  Ashurst  to  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States.  -    .  .^    ,     *  _- 

When  a  Senator  makes  such  a  discovery,  at  first  the  fact  Bppears 
incredible.  It  seems  as  if  the  stars  above  his  head  had  faded  and 
the  earth  had  slipped  beneath  his  feet.  But  as  time  rolls  on  such 
a  discovery  proves  to  be  a  real  antidote  to  megalomania:  and  the 
further  flight  of  time  brings  to  the  discoverer  a  »»erenity  and  a 
humility  to  be  envied  by  the  world's  greatest  philosophers. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  the  perpetuity  of  the  American 
Republic  does  not  depend  upon  my  reelection  to  the  Senate:  but 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Rppublic  may  mdeed  depend  upon  granting 
to  the  President  the  authority  to  make  the  economies  called  for 
in  his  message  to  Congress. 

Mat  29.   1933. 

Mr.  O.  H    BaowN. 

Phoentx.  Ariz.  ^ 

Dear  M«.  Brown:  Yours  of  May  25  received  advising  that  you 
desire  a  position  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  you 
request  me  to  recommend  you  "to  the  new  collector  at  Phoen:x 
as  soon  as  he  Is  appointed  " 

It  U  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  the  dUtrlct  attorney,  marthai. 
collector  of  inU-rnal  revenue,  collector  of  customs.  ai.d  register  of 
the  local  land  office,  respectively,  will  be  appointed  upon  Uie  rec- 
ommendations of  the  United  States  Senators  from  Arizona. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  would  be  Improper  for  a  Federal  Senator  to 
make  any  suggestion  as  to  whom  such  persons  thus  recommended 
by  Federal  Senators  should  appoint.    The  Federal  ofllclaU  who  may 
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be  appointed  upon  my  recommendation  shall  be  left  free  to  select 
their  own  assistants,  deputies,  accountants,  and  clerks. 

On  this  point  I  may  be — probably  am — censurably  delicate,  but 
It  Is  my  Inflexible  rule  to  which  I  adhered  during  the  Wilson 
administrations.  Quite  naturally,  I  desire  to  please  as  many  of  my 
constituents  as  possible  and  to  offend  as  few  of  them  as  possible, 
but  I  believe  In  the  principle  of  absolute  noninterference  by  Fed- 
eral Senators  in  the  selection  of  the  subordinates  of  Federal  officials 
appointed  upon  my  recommendation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  P.  Ashurst. 

October  16,  1933. 
Mr.  G.  A.  RoBERD, 

Phoenix.  Ariz. 

My  Dear  FIitend:  Your  letter  received  advising  that  the  chamber 
of  commerce  had  "denounced"  Senator  Hayden  and  myself  for  not 
securing  larger  sums  of  Federal  funds  for  Arizona. 

This  complaint  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  Is  not  at  all  unique, 
for  daily  from  the  mall  bags  there  are  dumped  upon  my  desk 
demands  that  "this.  that,  or  the  other"  Industry  be  nourished  by 
some  gift,  bounty,  or  largess  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  sympathize  somewhat  with  the  Impatience  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  say  In  reply  that  I  have  worked  harder  since  March 
4  last  than  I  have  ever  worked  before,  but  I  am  not  complaining, 
for  when  an  ofiBceholder  complains  of  overwork  he  Is  simply  proving 
that  he  has  a  task  too  big  for  him. 

I  have  been  for  years  a  critic,  and  hope  I  am  able,  without  making 
a  wry  face,  to  take  a  small  dose  of  that  medicine — criticism — of 
which  I  have  given  ether  fellows  sizable  doses;  In  other  words.  I 
not  only  "ladle  it  out"  but  can  also  "take  It."  Pardon  my  dropping 
into  slang,  but  it  conveys  my  thought  precisely. 

I  believe  you  are  correct  in  your  conclusion  that  a  number  of 
candidates — all  excellent  gentlemen — will  try  to  displace  me  at  the 
next  election,  but  It  is  beginning  to  appear  as  if  I  shall  be  reelected, 
not  by  reason  of  any  partlctilar  merit  that  I  possess  or  by  any 
political  activity  on  my  part  but  by  the  folly  of  my  opponents. 

Kind  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  F.  AsHtrasr. 

April  17,  1935. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Knapp, 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dear  Friend  Knapp:  Your  letter  received. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  many  if  not  most,  of  the  laws  passed  In  the 
hope  of  rescuing  the  country  from  the  depression  were  experiments. 
Some  of  these  experiments  are  successful,  whilst  frankness  and 
candor  compel  me  to  say  that  some  of  them  are  failures.  No 
rational  person  would  admit  a  belief  in  the  wholesomeness  of  all  of 
these  laws,  and  he  wovild  have  been  a  bold  man  who  would  have 
ventured  to  prophesy  that  all  of  these  experiments  would  be  a 
success. 

I  share  the  hope  you  entertain  that  we  may  abandon  experi- 
ments that  are  obvious  failures  and  retain  such  as  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  of  value. 

In  times  of  grave  danger  to  our  coimtry,  whether  from  unem- 
ployment, famine,  fire,  fiood,  war,  pestilence,  or  depression,  a 
nation,  and  certainly  a  first-rate  nation,  becomes  a  laboratory  to 
test  problems  and  discover  which  Is  the  plan  of  recovery. 

I  observe  your  reference  to  the  securities  bill,  and  also  your  ref- 
erence to  the  Raybum  bill.  It  may  come  to  pass  that  In  order  to 
emerge  from  the  depression  our  Nation  may  yet  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  those  prosaic,  unpopular,  and  age-old  remedies  that  have 
never  failed — economy,  hard  work,  and  the  other  simple  virtues 
that  made  our  Nation. 

With  kind  regards,  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  P.   Ashurst. 

Jakuary  2,  1934. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Moore. 

Route  2.  Box  223,  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Dear  Friend:  Your  letter  of  December  25  received,  in  which  you 
say,  "I  ask  you  to  work  for  and  vote  for  repeal  of  this  Economy  Act." 

I  should  be  lacking  in  frankness  and  deficient  in  courtesy  if 
I  failed  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  support  President  Roosevelt  all  along 
the  line. 

A  crisis  of  terrible  proportions,  bringing  many  distressful  results, 
came  upon  our  country  and  has  not  lifted  Its  blight  from  us;  hence 
all  citizens  mvist  continue  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  country's 
welfare. 

It  is  often  quite  true  that  the  only  way  In  which  an  officeholder 
may  render  great  service  to  the  Nation,  m  Its  day  of  trouble,  is 
by  his  willingness  to  lose  bis  future  or  at  least  to  lose  bis  present 
position  m  political  life.  If  he  may  thereby  aid  In  bringing  national 
recovery,  Juit  as  the  soldier  may  for  a  time  give  up  a  part  of  his 
civil  Ubertle^i  and  may  pay  with  his  physical  life  in  order  to  retider 
service  fur  his  country  in  battle. 

Whenever  grave  danger  comes  to  our  Nation,  whether  from  imem- 
ployment.  famine,  fire,  flood,  war,  pestilence,  or  depression  the  office- 
holder must  be  willing  to  Uke  action  which  might  be  temporarily 
unpopular  if  he  may  thereby  aid  in  the  recoverj'  of  his  cotmtry. 

I  shall  follow  the  President's  leadership,  and  If  he  should  urge 
that  the  present  law  be  amended  so  as  to  meet  your  request,  I  shall 
support  his  efforts  in  that  behalf. 

Kind  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eenbt  p.  Ashurst. 
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Mat  18,  1935. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Millard. 

Phoenix.  Ariz. 
Dear  Mr.  Millard:  Your  letter  of  May  11  received  In  which  you 

request  me  to  recommend  a  pardon  for  . 

In  reply.  It  is  my  duty  to  say  to  you  that  during  my  service  In 
the  Senate  I  have  never  Interfered  with  Judicial  processes  or  with 
pardons  or  paroles  and  have  always  refused  to  recommend  pardons 
or  paroles  for  the  obvious  reason  that  when  Senators  or  Represent- 
atives do  Interfere  In  such  matters  they  thwart  the  administration 
of  Justice.     I  shall  not  recommend  pardon  for  . 

With  kind  regards,  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  F.  AsHtTRSX. 

PiioENix.  Ariz.,  October  26.  1938. 
Mr.  Ralph  Bradford. 

371  Beech  Street.  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  October  18  received,  and  I  should  be 
deficient  In  candor  were  I  to  encourage  your  coming  to  Arizona, 
unless  you  have,  in  your  own  right,  a  fixed,  pernaanent  income, 
adequate  to  your  support,  upon  which  income  you  may  rely  with- 
out default  or  discount. 

This  State  Is  now  chock-a-block  with  Impecunious  transients  and 
to  subsist  them  has  laid  a  heavy  burden  upon  Arizona  taxpayers. 

Moreover,  I  shall  be  guilty  of  dlslngenuousness  If  I  fall  to  tell 
you  and  Bdr.  Welch  that  neither  of  you  could  secure  emplo^'ment 
In  Arizona,  as  we  have  here  thousands  of  actual  bona  fide  citi- 
zens of  Arizona  who  are  vainly  attempting  to  secure  employment 
here,  and  quite  properly,  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  will  be 
first  considered. 

You  say  tliat  you  may  consider  going  Into  business  In  Arizona. 
Undoubtedly  any  one  of  our  various  county  assessors  would  be 
pleased  to  add  your  names  to  their  tax  rolls. 

A  poUyanna  reply  to  your  letter  could  have  been  sent,  but 
surely  you  will  welcome  the  truth  Instead. 

Your  Intimation  4hat  you  might  expect  letters  of  Introduction 
from  me  to  "responsible  parties"  could  not  be  realized,  inasmuch 
as  you  are  a  stranger  to  me. 

Having  thus  frankly  told  you  of  the  situation  here.  It  remains 
only  for  me  to  say  that  Arizona  Is  still,  as  she  has  always  been, 
the  land  of  opportunity  and  hope,  where  the  Industrious,  compe- 
tent, honest,  and  lucky  young  person  of  good  Judgment  may  have 
a  sporting  chance  to  earn  at  least  the  right  to  l^ve  a  graceful  and 
useful  l;fe. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Henkt  F.  Ajbhubst. 

In  the   Senate,   March    30,   1938 
Sea  Power 

Mr.  Ashurst.  Mr.  President,  It  was  sea  power  that  saved  Rome 
from  Greece. 

It  was  sea  power  that  saved  Greece  from  Persia. 

It  was  sea  power  that  gave  to  the  Phoenicians  the  command  of 
the  ancient  maritime  world.  Sea  power  built  up  the  far-fiung 
commercial  empire  of  Carthage.  Sea  power  made  Athens  niler 
of  vast  terrritorles,  and  It  was  sea  power  that  made  the  Rome  of 
antiquity  mistress  of  the  civilized  world.  Rome  could  not  have 
subsisted  without  her  sea  power,  because  nearly  all  her  wheat 
came  overseas. 

When  Spain  had  great  sea  power  she  domlnat.ed  Christendom; 
and  Spain's  decline  began  when  storms  and  British  seamanship 
wrecked  her  great  Armada. 

The  sea  power  of  the  American  Colonies  with  the  sea  power  of 
Prance  won  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  naval  blockade 
defeated  the  Confederacy. 

During  the  World  War  the  Allies  would  have  starved  had  It  not 
been  for  sea  power. 

In  the   Senate,  April  8,   1938 
Taxes 

Mr.  Ashurst.  Mr.  President,  doubt  and  fear,  twin  spectral  forms 
of  evil,  have  descended  upon  business.  Whether  or  not  business 
Is  Justified  in  Its  fear  of  Congress  Is  a  question  I  do  not  now  dis- 
cuss.   It  Is  sufficient  to  know  that  such  fear  actually  exists. 

The  person  who  now  addresses  you  during  his  youth  time  be- 
lieved In  ghosts,  and  was  morbidly  and  frenzledly  afraid  of  any 
man  who  was  dead.  It  would  be  the  subject  of  an  Interesting 
homily.  If  the  Senate  had  the  time  to  hear  it,  for  me  to  relate 
the  clrctunstance  which  permanently  eradicated  my  fear  and  dread 
of  ghosts  and  wraiths.     I  may  do  so  some  day.  but  not  at  this  time. 

The  country  will  not  recover,  nor  will  it  make  progress,  unless 
and  until  Congress  gives  asstutince  that  when  citizens  engage  in 
legitimate  business  enterprises  they  will  not  be  the  subject  of 
unnecessary  taxes  and  amercements.  Btislnesn  now  fears  that 
should  It  launch  legitimate  enterprises.  Its  aotlTtties  would  be 
pounced  upon  by  Congress  and  penalized  by  unnecessary  taxes,  and 
that  some  sort  of  Invisible  radiation,  such  as  a  ghost  or  wraith 
of  the  enterprise,  would  be  all  that  would  ever  flow  from  the  tinder- 
taklngs. 

Congress  must  dispel  this  fear  and  doubt  with  which  It  has 
enshrouded  business.  Congress  should  say  to  labor,  "You  shall 
have  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,"  and  should  say  to 
business,  "^ou  shall  not  be  exploited." 

Taxes  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  moderately  heavy  during  the  life- 
time of  all  persons  now  in  existence.    Taxes  may  be  reduced  only 
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by  reducing  expenditures.  The  remedy  for  heavy  taxrs  Is  some- 
what within  the  hands  of  the  taxpaj'crs  themselves.  If  and  when 
taxpayers  quit  the  practice  of  telegraphing  Congress  for  more  ap- 
propriations, and  Ijegm  Instead  to  telegraph  Congress  to  vote  against 
appropnatlon.s,  Congress  will  grant  relief  from  heavy  taxes. 

But  I  do  not  entirely  despair.  There  are  in  this  world  some 
laws  that  may  not  l>e  repealed,  such  as  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fltt«st.  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion, and  the  law  of  reactions.  Even  if  Congress  should  refuse  to 
grant  relief  from  excessive  taxes,  the  law  of  reactions  would  tiltl- 
mately  do  Its  perfect  work. 

A-s  jealousy  is  the  concomitant  of  violent  love,  as  Arlstides  the 
Just  was  banished  because  people  grew  weary  of  hearing  him  called 
Arlstides  the  Just,  as  a  fiercely  raging  fire  will  burn  itself  out. 
a-s  a  rapidly  running  river  will  create  obstructions  for  Itself,  like- 
wise an  era  of  prodigal  expenditures  will  be  followed  by  economy 
to  the  point  of  parsimony. 

I  therclore  declare  to  the  Senate,  as  I  said  la.<^t  autumn  in  my 
addresses  to  various  civic  organizations,  "You  are  wise  in  getting 
money  from  Uncle  Sam's  Treasury  "while  the  getting  Is  pood":  for 
-^upder  the  law  of  reactions  this  prodipjal  era  in  due  time  will  be 
forttw^ed  by  a  regime  that  will  make  Calvin  Coolld^e  look  like  a 
spendthrift."     I  Laughter.  J 

In  the  Senate.  May  26.  1032 
The  Stage  Is  Vision  or  the  Romance   Inseparable   From   Evert 

Human    Life 

Mr.  AsHURST.  Mr  President,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  spfiken  drama  in  the  United  StaU-s  is  now  almost  extin- 
guished. I  do  not  believe  we  have  reached  such  a  deplorable 
place  in  our  history  that  we  would  be  willing  unfairly  to  lax  or 
to  penalize  the  spoken  drama  or  the  talkie  movie. 

I  am  opposed  to  admission  taxes,  whether  for  the  spoken  drama 
or  the  talkie  movies  Such  taxes  are  only  an  irritant — they  are 
like  unto  a  dash  of  Tabasco  sauce  in  the  eye  and  will  be  resented 
by  the  American  people.  Some  well-informed  persons  argue  that 
the  theaters  and  talkie  movies  are  luxuries  and  amusements  only. 
That  they  are.  from  one  angle,  "amusements"  is  quite  true;  that 
they  possess  facilities  for  disseminating  interesting  information  of 
much  practical  value,  especially  to  those  pers  nS  who  cannot  spare 
the  time  or  money  lo  travel,  is  none  the  less  true. 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  theaters  and  the  talkie  movies  make 
contributions  to. art.  belles-lettres,  literature,  music,  science,  and 
philosophy,  and  appeal  to  and  help  to  gratify  that  Inborn  cultural 
and  artistic  yeiirning  inherent  in  every  normal  person,  although  in 
8cme  breasts  this  yearning  is  meager  and  obscure  and  sometimes 
Is  deeply  h:ddcn 

The  stage  artists,  the  screen  artists,  and  the  vaudeville  artists 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and  only  through  them  do  we  ever 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

On  the  stage  and  on  the  screen  we  see  our  own  weaknesses, 
foibles,  and  pretensions  made  plain  and  then  corrected.  On  the 
stage  and  on  the  screen  the  richness  of  human  experience  is  laid 
before  us,  and  all  that  Is  beautiful,  all  that  is  tragic,  and  all  that 
is  mournful  in  mans  destiny  is  clearly  shown. 

The  penetrating  skill,  the  Attic  salt,  and  the  humor  of  the 
screen  artist  and  the  stage  artist  txoose  the  shams  and  frivolities 
of  a  particular  epoch,  and  not  infrequently  teach  a  nation  the 
wav  of  truth. 

The  plays  of  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  taught  thf'  Greeks  to  meet 
disaster  becomingly  and  to  realize  that  although  Fate  spins  a 
strange  pattern  and  motif  Into  every  career,  such  circumstance  af- 
fords no  reason  for  a  refusal  to  meet  life  courageously  and  cheerfully. 

The  comedies  of  Shakespeare  enriched  England,  softened  the 
cruelties  of  his  tim",  and  gave  seasonable  advice  and  admonition 
to  monarch,  to  lords,  and  commons.  There  would  have  been  no 
polished  EUzabethan  England  except  for  Shakespeare,  who  ap- 
peared per.'ionally  in  some  of  his  own  plays,  notably  his  Twelfth 
Night,  which  he  acted  in  16C2.  and  from  the  stage  poured  gentle 
satire  upon  vanitv  and   injustice. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Schiller  and  Goethe  helred  Germany,  and 
I  am  certain  that  Molidre  and  Rostand  and  Bernhardt  enriched 
France.  Who  can  measure  the  Joy  and  the  emotional  svTnpathy 
that  Dion  Boucicault  gave  to  the  world?  He  was  called  the  scribe 
of  the  American  and  English  stage  and  had  124  dramas  to  his  credit. 

Unnumbered  thousand.?  of  our  own  generation  have  been 
charmed  bv  the  melodious  plrs  and  clever  rhymes  of  the  Gilbert 
and  Stillivan  light  operas  and  the  talent  of  those  two  gentlemen 
was  *o  exceptional  and  their  criticisms  of  offlcia!  smugness  and 
complacency  were  so  deft  and  subtle  that  their  productions  were 
piven  audition  and  applause  by  the  most  prim  and  rigid  of  the 
mid-Vlct'^r-ans. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  estimate  the  ennobling  influence 
showered  upon  our  Nation  by  such  characters  as  Edwin  Booth  and 
David   Bolasco. 

Amlc'st  the  glqcm  of  the  depression  and  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  country's  financial  and  industrial  misfortune  there  suddenly 
beamed  forth  la^t  winter,  when  the  c'ouds  were  lowcrinz.  five  stars, 
five  distinguished  thesplans  to  tour  our  country:  The  superb 
Maude  Adams  and  well-beloved  Otis  Skinner  revived  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice;  William  Gillette  came  back  to  us  in  Sherlock 
Holmes:  E:thel  Barrvmore  reproduced  Sheridan  s  School  for  Scan- 
dal: and  Walter  Hampden  gave  us  again  glorious  Cyrano  de 
Eergersc,  the  fascinating  yet  futile  lover,  poet,  duelist,  and  hero  of 
feventeenth-century  France.  How  many  weary  hours  these  artists 
beguiled,   how  many  desolate  hearts  they  encoura^jed;  how  many 


of  our  citizens  learned  anew  from  them  that  moderation,  forbear- 
ance, and  restraint  are  the  virtues  of  victory  and  prosperity  and 
that  fortitude,  patience,  and  courage  are  the  virtues  of  disaster  and 
defeat. 

The  drama  Is  coextensive  with  the  people  and  of  all  the  arts, 
save  music,  it  Is  probably  the  dearest  to  the  human  race.  The 
stage  is  akin  to  poetry  in  that  it  Is  a  great  expression  of  human 
emotion.  The  stage  is  a  vision  of  the  romance  inseparable  from 
every  human  life:  it  is  a  magical  place,  breathing  the  inspiration 
of  color  and  sound:  a  place  for  high  thoughts,  splendid  truths,  and 
beautiful  words,  for  objects  vividly  observed  and  gorgeously 
imagined. 

The  stage  Is  art.  Art  Is  truth,  and  in  the  final  sum  of  wordly 
things,  only  art  endures;  the  sculptures  outlast  the  dynasty,  the 
colors  outlive  Da  Vinci,  "the  com  outlasts  Tiberius." 

When  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  desired  a  rehearsal  of  the 
play  which  was  to  confound  his  uncle,  the  king,  he  said  to  the 
plavers:  "Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality."  After  the 
players  had  recited  Hamlet  turned  to  Polonius,  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  said: 

Mr  AsHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
let  them  be  well  used,  for  they  are  the  abstracts  and  brief  chron- 
icles of  the  time:  after  your  death  yoti  were  better  have  a  bad 
epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  lived." 

So.  Mr.  President,  when  our  citizens,  after  a  day  devoted  to  the 
duties  and  claims  of  this  fevered  life,  go  to  the  theater  or  to  the 
talkie  movies,  there  to  renew  their  exhausted  strength,  there  may- 
hap to  escape  for  an  hour  from  the  specter  of  their  bafTled  hopes, 
from  their  broken  ideals  or  evaporated  illusions,  so  common  in 
this  complex  machine  age,  or  there  to  be  spared  for  an  evening 
from  the  fardels  and  the  clangor  of  a  bewildered  world,  let  them 
not  be  met  with  a  Federal  admission  tax,  which,  as  I  said  before. 
Is  a  vexatious,  corrosive,  pestiferous  Irritant. 


In  the  Senate.  January  6.  1936 
Charles  A.  Lindeeech 

Mr  A.SHURST.  Mr  President,  Charles  A  Lindbergh,  who  captured 
mankinds  imagination  when  he  crossed  'he  Atlantic  by  riding 
alone  the  pathway  rf  the  stars,  has  lately  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  because,  forsooth,  as  a  discerning  gentleman, 
after  performing  the  duties  cast  upon  h:m  by  a  tragic  occasion, 
he  properly  withdrew  himrelf  and  his  family  from  the  house  of 
his  woe  and  sorrow  until  the  conclusion  of  the  case  which  affects 
himself  and  his  family  so  poignantly. 

Of  course,  no  one  except  Colonel  Lindbergh  and  his  family  knows 
the  precise  reason  for  his  sojourn  in  England:  but  in  view  of  his 
well-known  habit  of  observing  the  proprieties  and  rmcnitles  of 
life.  It  would  not  be  a  rash  guess  to  say  that  he  and  Mrs.  Lind- 
bergh quite  naturally  preferred  to  be  absent  during  the  climax  of 
the  case. 

It  may  be.  Indeed,  that  the  Lindberghs  are  temporary  refugees 
from  the  tyranny  of  curiosity.  He  and  his  family  have  been  the 
victims  of  ruthless,  reckless,  and  relentless  espionage.  If  they 
wished  to  go  shopping,  attend  a  theater,  a  picture  show,  or  go  to 
a  restaurant,  they  must  needs  disguise  themselves  or  be  pestered, 
annoyed,  insulted.  Jostled,  intimidated,  and  manhandled  by  cranks, 
potential  gangsters,  gaping  sensation  mongers,  and  other  unre- 
corded, unidentified,  and  unauthorized  individuals. 

To  some  persons  one  of  the  truest  Joys  that  can  come  Is  to  live 
serenely  in  obscurity  the  life  of  a  private  citizen;  but.  unfortu- 
nately, such  a  vast  number  of  persons  with  a  prurient.  Itching 
curiosity  have  been  so  constantly  invading  Colonel  Lindbergh's 
right  to  privacy  that  he  and  his  family  for  some  months  have 
been  required  practically  to  reside  within  a  fortress. 

This  deplorable  status  of  affairs  may  not  be  cured  by  any  law 
or  by  any  action  that  the  Department  of  Justice  may  take.  It  can 
and  will  be  remedied  only  and  when  those  citizens  who  represent 
the  good  repute  of  our  Nation,  and  who  live  courageously,  shall 
themselves  set  an  example  of  a  refusal  to  violate  the  privacy  of 
another  citizen  and  an  example  of  indignant  resentment  of  any 
Intrusion  upon  their  own  privacy. 

Human  beings  differ  in  temperament,  habits,  and  Inclinations. 
A  mode  or  plan  of  life  agreeable  lo  one  person  may  be  unpleasant 
to  another.  One  man  desires  to  be  surrounded  by  gayety,  laugh- 
ter, and  song:  another  prefers  to  keep  company  with  invisible  and 
Inaudible  things. 

That  a  man  should  prefer  his  own  silent  and  deploying  thoughts 
tc  bubbling  comrades  does  not  Indicate  that  he  lacks  urbanity  or 
warm-heartedness;  it  simply  indicates  that  he  has  chosen  com- 
panions agreeable  to  himself. 

In  the  Senate,  Tuesday,  June  20  {legislative  day  of  Thursday,  June 

15).  1939 
Ghost  Writing.  Its  Origin  and  Development 
(By  Hfnet  Fountain  Ashltcst.  United  States  Senator  from  Arizona) 
Mr.  Ashurst.  Mr.  President.  I   ask   unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  written  by  myself 
I    entitled  "Ghost  Writing.  Its  Origin  and  Development." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Fortunately  It  is  not  always  absolutely  essential,  although  it  Is 

always  desirable,  to  define  words  and  terms  with  precision,  other- 

j    wise,    notwithstanding   the   richness   cf    the    English    language    in 

synonyms.  It  would  be  difflcult  to  define  'ghost  writing"  although 
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that  term   Is  now   an   accepted   locution.     Usage  has  given  It   a 
standing  over  any  protest  etymology  may  make. 

•'  'Ghost  wTltlng'  may  be  said  to  be  a  speech,  address,  or  article 
written  by  one  person  but  delivered  or  signed  by  another. 

"When  we  say  "the  ghost  talks  today,'  we  do  not  mean  that 
some  wraith,  without  a  body.  Is  squeaking  and  gibbering,  but  we 
do  m.ean  that  some  person  is  delivering  a  speech  or  Is  'by-llnlng' 
an  article  written  by  some  person  other  than  the  one  by  whom 
authorship  is  Impliedly  asserted.  In  many,  if  not  most,  'ghost 
speeches'  and  'ghe^t  articles'  the  ghost's  style  of  expression  betrays 
his  anonymity. 

"When  we  say  'the  ghost  walks  today,'  we  refer  to  a  declaration 
that  has  come  down  to  us  by  tradition  from  the  times  in  London 
when  Shakespeare,  who  often  played  the  part  of  the  ghost  in  his 
tragedy  Hamlet,  was  also  paymaster  to  the  players.  Thus  the  say- 
ing whereby  early  English  actors  lirjted  salaries  with  ghosts  came 
to  mean  pay  day.'  and  this  same  saying  is  today  frequently  heard 
In  the  House  of  Thespis  and  in  the  House  of  Printing  and  means 
pay  day. 

"Recently  an  article  appeared  in  a  current  magazine  which  went 
on  to  say  that  ghost  writing  had  its  origin  about  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  but  the  fact  is  that  ghost  writing  has 
been  practiced  for  many  centuries. 

"It  was  among  the  Greeks  that  public  speaking  as  an  art  had 
Its  developm-^nt.  In  its  flower,  it  produced  the  models  of  elo- 
quence for  all  succeeding  orators. 

"In  the  days  of  remote  antiquity  the  theory  prevailed  that  every 
citizen  should  be  his  own  advocate  in  seltllng  his  disputes.  The 
theory  seemed  to  be  sound,  but,  like  many  theories,  it  was  difficult 
of  practical  application  Inasmuch  as  many  citizens  who  were 
drawn  into  litigation  had  Justice  on  their  side  but  lacked  the 
knowledge,  ability,  or  the  voice  to  defend  their  causes. 

"For  this  reason  one  Corax,  in  the  Greek  city  of  Syracuse  In  the 
fifth  century  B.  C.  set  up  a  school  lo  instruct  or  coach  private 
citizens  how  to  urge  their  rights  and  claims  before  maglstrfttes 
and  juries  and  thus  assist  those  persons  lacking  in  forensic  skill. 

"It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that  the  principles  cf  oratory  enum- 
ciatcd  by  this  pioneer  instructor  Corax  have  prevailed  in  one  form 
or  another  in  all  forensic  oratory;  that  is  to  say.  beginning,  nar- 
rative, argument,  subsidiary  remarks,  and  peroration. 

"Through  all  the  subsequent  and  troubled  centuries,  embracing 
the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Greek  culture,  the  Athenian  cities,  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  empires,  down  to  IhLs  day,  the  principles  of 
oratory  as  taught  by  Corax  have  guided  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
world's  greatest  orators. 

"After  Corax  there  flourished  In  Athens  a  speech  writer,  one 
Lysias,  who  adapted  his  compositions  to  the  character  and  station 
In  life  of  the  man  or  client  who  was  to  deliver  them,  and  he  WTote 
the  speeches  according  to  the  terminology  required  by  the  partic- 
ular nature  of  each  case. 

"Then  came  Isocrates.  who.  unfitted  by  weakness  of  voice  to  speak 
In  public,  devoted  his  talent  for  eloquence  to  instructing  pupils 
who  came  to  his  school  at  Athens.  He  did  not  to  any  great  extent 
wTlte  speeches  for  others;  his  school  trained  his  pupils  to  WTlte 
their  own  speeches.  Isocrates  earned  enormous  sums  of  money; 
some  authorities  declare  that  his  earnings  were  to  the  money 
value  of  about  $50,000  a  year  from  tuition  paid  to  him  by  students. 

"It  was  from  this  group,  or  from  this  school,  rather,  sprang  De- 
mosthenes, born  384  B.  C,  died  322  B.  C.  in  whom  was  combined 
all  that  was  excellent  in  the  grand  art  of  public  discourse. 

"  Demosthenes'  father,  who  was  well-to-do,  in  fact  opulent,  was  a 
manufacturer  of  cutlery  and  furniture  and  died  when  Demosthenes 
was  6  years  old,  leaving  to  his  son  what  then  was  an  enormous 
estate. 

"It  would  seem  that  young  Demosthenes  received  shabby  treat- 
ment from  his  guardians,  for  when  he  attained  his  majority,  which 
was  at  the  age  of  16  years,  he  found  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
Inheritance  had  been  wasted  or  stolen  by  his  guardians  and  he 
brought  suit  against  them  and  obtained  a  verdict,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  money  was  ever  paid  to  him.  At  least  he 
secured  more  reputation  than   money  out  of  his  lawsuit. 

"He  had,  however,  been  carefully  educated  for  the  profession  of 
rhetorician  or.  as  we  would  say.  advocate,  and  in  not  a  few 
Instances  this  literary  training  in  preparing  speeches  for  others 
was  worth  more  to  hlra  than  the  inheritance  he  should  have  re- 
ceived. Demosthenes  managed,  notwithstanding  a  weak  voice, 
delicate  constitution,  and  a  defective  articulation,  to  build  up  a 
renown  as  the  most  famous  orator  of  antiquity. 

"The  important  duty  of  the  Athenian  advocate  was  to  prepare 
pleas  for  his  client  who  would  commit  the  plea  to  memory  and 
deliver  it  to  the  Jury. 

"The  usual  membership  of  an  Athenian  jury  was  500  citizens,  and 
some  juries  were  composed  of  1,500  citizens.  A  skillful  rhetorician 
or  advocate  would  prepare  a  plea  so  that  it  might  be  supposed  to 
come  from  the  client  himself.  There  are  extant  about  30  pleas 
of  this  sort  written  by  Demosthenes,  and  from  them  we  may  learn 
some  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  life  in  the  Athens  of  that  day. 

"Among  the  Greeks  eloquence  was  an  end  in  itself,  but  among  the 
Romans  eloquence  took  a  more  practical  turn.  Galus  Gracchus, 
whose  eloquence  was  much  praised  by  the  ancients,  was  charged 
by  his  opponent  as  having  employed  a  ghost  writer  to  compose  his 
speeches. 

"It  seems  to  be  definitely  estabUshed  that  the  speeches  delivered 
by  the  Roman  Emperior  Nero  were  written  by  his  Prime  Minister. 
Seneca. 

"Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  contributed  nine  lines  to  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
poem.  The  Traveler,  and  contributed  four  lines  to  Goldsmith's  poem. 
The  Deserted  Village. 


"Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  an  authentic  historian.  Is  of 
opinion  that  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  all  but  four  Hues  of 
General  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

"Daniel  Webster  prepared  an  Inaugural  address  to  be  read  by 
William  Henry  Harrison  when  General  Harrison  was  Inaugurated 
as  Preeident.  but  General  Harrison  disregarded  the  ghost  speech 
and  preferred  his  own  composition. 

"One  of  the  most  tragic  episodes  flowing  from  gho?t  writing 
In  the  United  States  occurred  when  a  ghost  writer  who  was  em- 
ployed to  write  8  farewell  address  for  Hon.  John  White,  Speaker 
of  the  HouFC  of  R>»pre!- entail ves  in  the  Twenty-seventh  ConPTeas, 
In  preparing  the  address  for  Speaker  White,  copied  copiously  from 
the  language  of  the  farewell  address  delivered  by  V'lce  President 
Aaron  Burr  to  the  United  States  Senate  In  1805  Speaker  White 
delivered  the  address  as  it  was  written  for  him,  and  when  it  was 
discovered  that  much  of  the  address  was  from  that  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Burr.  Mr.  White,  being  unable  to  laugh  at  the  comic  position 
into  which  the  ghost  wTiter  had  placed  him.  was.  on  the  contrary, 
so  overcome  with  mortification  and  disgust  that  he  committed 
suicide. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  after  composing  alone  and  unaided  at  Spring- 
field his  Inaugural  address  containing  the  closing  passages  of  ex- 
quisite grace  and  tenderness,  forwarded  a  copy  to  Senator  William 
H.  Seward,  his  intended  Secretary  of  Slate,  inviting  Senator 
Seward's  comments,  and  Seward  smoothed  out  a  few  quaint 
phrases. 

"President  Andrew  Johnson's  first  message  to  Congress  was  a 
masterpiece  of  statesmanship  and  literature,  and.  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  President  Johnson  possessed  a  lofty  range  of  states- 
manlike talents  and  was  a  skillftil  rhetorician,  James  G.  Blnlne 
refused  to  give  Johnson  credit  for  Its  authorship  and  declared 
that  Seward  had  written  It;  but  Blaine  was  wrong,  for  Johnson 
Indeed  wrote  it,  and  George  Bancroft's  pen — not  Seward's — gave 
the  me.ssage  its  high-grade,  literary  polish. 

"Press  dispatches  have  Just  announced  the  discovery  of  the  tomb 
of  great  Caesar's  ghost  WTiter,  one  Aulus  Hirtius,  who  was  l>orn 
90  B,  C.  and  died  43  B.  C.  and  who  throughout  his  entire  lifetime 
was  the  personal  and  political  friend  of  Julius  Caesar.  Hirtius, 
although  politically  opposed  to  Cicero,  took  lessons  In  oratory 
from  Cicero  and  In  return  Hirtius.  who  was  a  capable  cook,  im- 
parted to  the  famous  orator's  household  lessons  in  preparing 
delights  of  the  table.  Hirtius  was  a  distinguished  historian  and. 
while  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  absolute  certainty,  it  Is  more  than 
probable  that  Hirtius  wrote  some  portion  of  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
dividing  with  Oppius,  another  ghost  writer  of  that  day,  the  credit 
for  authorship  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  Wars. 

"Hirtius  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Mutlna  while  leading  «n 
assault  against  the  enemy.  The  body  of  Hirtius.  together  with  the 
bodies  of  some  of  his  comrades  slain  in  the  same  battle,  was  sent 
to  Rome  with  a  large  escort,  where  with  highest  honor  It  was 
burled  In  the  Field  of  Mars.  Hirtius  was  held  in  such  great  esteem 
and  was  so  generally  respected  for  his  valor,  scholarship,  and 
genius  as  a  ghost  writer  that  the  mortician  refused  to  accept  com- 
pensation for  the  Interment  of  Hirtius'  body, 

"These  recent  press  dispatches  further  announce  that  his  tomb 
will  be  restored  to  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  it  Is  the  opinion  of 
this  writer  that  unless  the  beautiful  flower  of  gratitude  has 
withered  and  perished  the  American  ghost  writers  of  the  present 
day,  who  are  'thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks  In 
Vallombrcsa."  will  remember  Hirtius'  name  with  thankfulness  for 
having  modestly  furnished  so  excellent  a  pattern  of  ghost  wTlting. 
Moreover,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  ghost  writers  in  the  days 
that  are  to  come,  with  a  friendly  sentiment  for  his  memory,  will 
take  care  that  the  restored  tomb  shall  not  fall  Into  obscurity  and 
decay." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  21,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  GUARANTY  SURVEY 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
statement  from  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York: 
(Prom  the  Guaranty  Survey  of  June  28,  1939) 
RisiNO  Government  Debt  and  Soice  of  Its  Coksequewces 

To  a  superficial  view  11  would  appear  that  business  had  become 
unconditionally  dejiendent  upon  Government  spending.  But  sev- 
eral vital  facts  point  to  a  different  conclusion.  One  is  that  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  vast  amounts  of  public 
funds  that  have  been  spent  to  stimulate  it,  has  been  found  to  have 
shown  less  net  progress  toward  recovery  since  the  low  point  of  th« 
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depresElon   than   business   In   any   other   large   country  for   which 
reasonably  sati.'-factory  data  are  available. 

The  end  of  this  month  will  mark  the  close  of  the  ninth  succes- 
sive year  of  deficit  financing  by  the  Federal  Government.  During 
these  9  years  the  national  debt  has  Increased  by  nearly  $25,000.- 
000,000.  or  more  than  it  did  during  the  3-year  period  1917-19, 
marking  our  participation  In  the  World  War.  The  expenditures  of 
the  Government  in  the  last  9  years  have  been  $30,000,000,000  larger 
than  they  were  during  the  war  period,  and  an  even  greater  Increase 
In  the  debt  has  been  prevented  only  by  the  rise  in  taxes  to  almost 
record  levels. 

At  present  the  outlook  is  for  an  Indcflnite  prolongation  of  the 
policy  of  borrowing,  spending,  and  lending  by  the  Government,  with 
some  signs  that  It  will  be  intensified,  rather  than  moderated,  as 
time  goes  on.  While,  as  this  Is  written,  it  appears  that  Congress 
niay  vote  a  relief  appropriation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  smaller 
than  that  for  this  year,  the  agricultural  apprrpriation  bill  provides 
for  expenditures  far  In  excess  of  earlier  estimates;  the  cost  of  na- 
tional defen.'^  Is  at  a  level  without  precedent  in  times  of  peace; 
changes  In  the  social -security  program  are  contemplated  that  will 
temporarily  reduce  the  pay-roll  taxes  but  will  raise  the  cost  cf  old- 
age  benefits  In  the  next  few  years,  and  recent  press  reports  Indicate 
that  there  Is  under  consideration  a  new  and  far-reaching  plan  for 
Government  "investment"  in  business. 

The  Mead  bill  providing  for  Government  Insurance  of  90  percent 
of  bank  loans  up  to  $1.000  000  to  industry,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  hearings  before  the  Senate  Banking  Sulxrommlttee.  ap- 
pears to  be  generally  regarded  as  the  first  step  In  this  new  "invest- 
menf  plan.  The  main  purpose  cf  the  bill — to  make  calptal  more 
readily  available  to  small  bu.sinesses  through  loan  insurance — Is  in 
line  with  one  of  the  three  proposals  for  a  revision  of  our  financial 
system  offered  last  month  to  the  temporary  national  economic 
committee  by  A.  A.  Berle.  Jr.,  Assl.stant  Secretary  of  State.  The 
other  two  features  of  the  plan  are  much  more  far  reaching.  Gne 
calls  for  legislation  providing  for  capital  credit  banks  to  make  long- 
term  loans  either  to  business  enterprises  or  to  Federal  and  local 
Governments  for  public  woiks 

The  other  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  public-works 
finance  corporation  with  rediscount  privileges  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  Testimony  of  public  otilcials  at  hearings  on  the  Mead 
bill  seems  to  indicate  that  the  measure  is  consiueied  merely  one 
feature  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  plan  drawn  up  en  these 
general  lines. 

The  public  reaction  to  these  proposals  has  been  formed  against 
the  background  of  Prrsident  Roosevelt's  address  last  month  before 
the  Rcta'.lers"  National  Forum,  In  which  the  President  defended 
the  use  of  borrowed  funds  by  the  Government  to  provide  pur- 
chasing power  and  promote  business  recovery,  and  belittled  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  mounting  national  debt.  The  new  pro- 
gram, in  other  v.-ords.  is  viewed  as  a  phase  cf  the  broad  policy  of 
Government  spending  or  ••investment"  as  a  meaiis  of  increasing 
the  national  income. 

This  policy  has  been  responsible  for  most  of  the  rise  in  the  tax 
burden  and  the  national  debt  in  the  last  9  years — and  yet  there 
are  in  excess  of  10.000.000  workers  unemployed  and  about 
20.000,000  individuals  wholly  or  partially  dependent  on  govern- 
mental relief  payments  and  Industrial  production  and  national 
Income  are  at  77  percent  of  their  respective   1929   levels. 

TEMPORARY    STIMULATING    EFTTCTS 

The  persistence  with  which  Government  spending  is  advocated 
ns  a  recovery  device  is  probably  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  It 
does  appear  to  stimulate  business  activity  temporarily.  A  com- 
parison of  changes  in  the  amount  of  Federal  expenditures  with 
variations  in  the  general  level  of  business  tends  to  sucgest  a  casual 
relationship.  While  the  correlation  Is  far  from  perlect.  there  is 
nn  apparent  tendency  for  variations  In  spending  to  be  followed, 
after  an  Interval  of  some  months,  by  similar  fluctuations  In  busi- 
ness activity.  Expenditures  Increased  sharply  In  the  closing  months 
of  1933  and  were  maintained  at  a  high  level  in  1934  and  1935. 
During  the  same  period,  business  activity  rose  rather  steadily. 
The  veterans'  bonus  paj-nient  In  June  1936  was  followed  by  an 
abrupt  drop  in  expenditures.  Business,  presumably  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  bonus  payment,  continued  to  rise  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1937,  when  it  declined  precipitously.  Expenditures  were 
Increased  early  in  1938,  and  business  began  to  advance  a  few 
months  later. 

To  a  superficial  view,  therefore.  It  would  appear  that  business 
had  become  unconditionally  dependent  upon  Government  spend- 
ing But  several  vital  facts  point  to  a  different  ccncluslc  i.  One  is 
that  business  in  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  the  vast  amounts 
of  public  funds  that  have  been  sf>ent  to  stimulate  it.  has  been 
found  to  have  shown  Ics-s  net  progress  toward  recovery  since  the 
lew  point  of  the  depression  than  business  In  any  other  large 
country  for  which  reasonably  satisfactory  data  are  available.  An- 
other IS  that  every  past  depression  has  been  followed  by  recovery 
without  the  aid  of  Government  spending,  and  never  has  the  ex- 
pansion been  so  slow  and  halting  as  In  the  present  Instance.  A 
third  Is  that  many  businessmen  and  other  close  observers  of 
economic  affairs  agree  in  attributing  the  present  lack  of  business 
vitality  in  part  to  world  conditions  and  In  part  to  adverse  factors 
In  the  domestic  situation  that  have  been  created,  and  can  be 
removed,   by  governmental   action. 

INCKEASC  IN  NATIONAL   DEBT 

Some  of  these  factors  are  direct  results  of  the  spending  pro- 
gram Itself.  The  one  indisputable  consequence  of  the  spending 
policy  is  that  It  has  raised  the  cost  of  government  to  a  level  that 


has  created  serious  concern  on  the  part  of  many  people  regarding 
the  future  of  taxation,  public  credit,  and  currency  stability.  It  is 
recognized,  moreover,  that  Government  payments  have  become  an 
apparent  neces.slty  to  large  groups  of  people  who  will  naturally 
use  every  possible  means  of  opposing  their  ces.satlon,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  will  be  very  much  more  difficult  to  reduce  the 
spending  than  it  was  to  increase  it.  Even  more  disquieting  than 
the  thought  of  the  cumulative  Federal  deficit  and  the  lesulting 
Increase  in  the  national  debt  is  the  reflection  that  the  cost  of 
government  may  become  ••frozen"  at  a  level  where  the  Budget 
cannot  be  balanced. 

Tlie  effects  of  the  spending  program  on  the  financial  position 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  indicated  by  the  following  figures, 
which  show  the  totals  of  receipts,  experiditures,  and  debt  for 
recent  fiscal  years  In  millions  of  dollars: 
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The  most  significant  fact  brought  out  by  there  figures  Is  that  the 
debt  has  continued  to  rl.se  at  an  undiminished  rate  in  recent  years 
in  spite  of  the  Increase  In  receipts.  The  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  the  greatest  in  its  history,  except 
for  the  fisc.ll  year  1920.  Even  the  reduced  receipts  for  this  ytar 
were  exceeded  only  In  1920  and  1921.  Yet  the  increase  in  expendi- 
tures has  been  so  great  that  the  debt  has  risen  by  approximately 
$4.00p.000.000  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  now  stands  at  a 
total  about  fifteen  and  one-half  billion  dollars  above  the  early  post- 
war peak. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  debt,  the  Government  has  a  contingent 
Indebtedness  of  approximately  $5,400,000,000  in  the  form  cf  obliga- 
tions of  governmental  corporations  and  credit  agencies  fully  guar- 
anteed by  the  Treasury.  To  offset  this  the  Trtafcury  has  a  •pro- 
prietary interest"  or  partial  ownership  in  such  agencies  amounting 
to  approximately  $3,700,000,000.  Under  the  n;ost  favorable  suppo- 
Eitlon  the  Treasury  would  not  have  to  meet  any  part  cf  its  con- 
tingent liability  and  would  ultimately  realize  the  full  amount  of  its 
proprietary-  interest  in  the  governmental  agencies,  or  possibly  even 
more.  Under  the  least  favorable  supposition  the  proprietary  in- 
terest would  vanish  and  the  contingent  liability  would  becorrrc  a 
direct  liability.  Other  potential  offsets  to  the  debt  are  the  Treas- 
iiry's  general  cash  balance,  which  amounted  to  $3,044,000,000  at  xh". 
tnd  of  April,  and  the  unused  portion  of  the  $2,000,000,000  gold 
stabilization  fund,  amounting  to  $1,800,000,000. 

Items  of  this  kind,  however,  represent  only  a  minor  considera- 
tion in  an  appraisal  cf  the  Governments  fiscal  position.  Whether 
the  net  indebtedness  that  will  ultimately  have  to  be  faced  is  rome- 
what  more  or  somewhat  less  than  the  amount  shown  by  the  cur- 
rently published  totals  is  of  less  importance  than  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  debt  has  already  far  exceeded  all  past  records  and. 
In  spite  of  heavy  taxation  and  large  Government  revenues,  con- 
tinues to  increase  as  rapidly  as  ever,  with  no  relief  In  sight. 

MONETARY     RESULTS     OF     SPENDING 

The  borrowing  and  spending  policy  of  the  Government  has  had 
a  profound  effect  on  the  monetary  situation.  A  large  part  of  the 
Government  obligations  issued  In  the  last  9  years  has  been  ab- 
Eorbcd  by  the  banks.  When  the  banks  buy  Government  securities 
they  pay  for  them  by  placing  current  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Treasury.  As  fast  as  the  funds  are  spent  they  cease  to  be  Treas- 
ury deposits  and  become  a  part  of  the  general  volume  of  bank 
deposits.  In  this  way  billions  of  dollars  In  new  bank  deposits  have 
been  created  In  recent  years.  The  total  deposits  of  all  banks  in 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  last  year  were  almost  equal  to 
those  at  the  end  of  1929  and  were  $16,000,000,000  greater  than  at 
the  middle  of  1933. 

As  a  result,  bank  deposits  at  present  ar?  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  much  higher  level  of  business  activity  than 
actually  exists.  If  the  borrowing  and  spending  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  had  the  des:rcd  effects,  such  a  level  of  activity  would 
prevail  today.  Bur  it  has  already  been  seen  that  the  stimulus  eiven 
to  business  by  public  spending  has  been  short  lived.  As  the  Treas- 
ury deposits  acquired  through  borrowing  were  spent  and  thus  trans- 
formed into  individual  deposits,  they  ceased  to  circulate,  or  cir- 
culated only  sluggishly.  That  is.  as  deposits  Increased,  their  aver- 
nge  ••velocity"  or  rate  of  turn-over  declined.  The  bvislness  activity 
produced  by  the  public  spending  was  of  the  temporary  and  arti- 
ficial sort  that  would  result  from  the  use  of  any  other  Inflationary 
device  In  the  absence  of  the  essential  bases  of  sound  prosperity. 
The  main  driving  force  of  recovery — the  spontaneous  quickening 
of  private  enterprise  In  the  quest  of  profit — was  lacking. 

Tlie  outlook  for  balancing  the  Budget  by  further  Increases  In 
taxation  Is  not  promising.  The  tax  burden  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government  alone 
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Increased  more  than  $2,000,000,000  between  1930  (the  last  year  In 
which  the  Budget  was  balanced)  and  1938,  but  a  further  increase 
of  more  than  $3,000,000,000  above  the  1938  total  would  he  required 
to  balance  the  Budget  at  the  present  level  of  expenditures.  Tax 
rates  are  already  so  high  that  they  appear  to  be  exerting  a  strong 
deterrent  effect  on  business.  Taxes  on  business  concerns  must 
either  raise  prices  and  reduce  demand,  or  diminish  profits  and 
discourage  expansion.  Taxes  on  individuals  diminish  their  pur- 
chasing power  and  lower  their  capacity  to  consume  the  products 
of  industry  and  to  finance  the  growth  of  business.  It  is  a  serious 
question  whether  the  economic  life  of  the  country  could  bear  fur- 
ther heavy  increases  in  the  tax  burden  without  a  disastrous  im- 
pairment of  productivity. 

Substantial  relief  must  come,  therefore,  through  reduced  ex- 
penditures. Of  the  more  than  $9,300,000,000  of  expenditures  in 
proipect  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  only  about  $3,300,000,000  Is  for 
the  ordinary  and  indispensable  functioiis  of  government:  and  this 
Includes  the  extraordin  irily  high  figure  of  $1,400,000,000  for  na- 
tional defense.  The  remaining  $6,000,000,000  is  for  what  may  be 
broadly  described  as  social  purposes,  including  relief  and  public 
works,  aid  to  agriculture,  social  seciu-lty.  and  payments  to  veterans. 
Any  hope  of  balancing  the  Budget  through  substantial  savings  In 
the  cost  of  government  must  lie  primarily  in  these  classifications, 
together  with  some  possible  reduction  in  expenditures  for  national 
defense. 

Today  we  face  the  prospect  of  an  Indefinite  continuance  of  debt 
expansion  in  the  hope  that  further  Government  spending  will  raise 
the  national  income  to  a  point  where  the  Increased  tax  yield  will 
balance  the  Budget.  Experience  does  not  encourage  this  hope. 
Events  of  the  last  few  years,  like  those  of  more  remote  Inflationary 
episodes,  tend  to  show  that  public  spending  cannot  possibly  provide 
an  adequate  substitute  for  private  spending,  and  that,  once  the 
process  is  begun,  successive  doses  of  the  artificial  stimulant  are 
required  to  prevent  collapse.  Obviously,  the  process  cannot  go  on 
forever.  The  only  escape  from  the  vicious  circle  that  does  not  lead 
to  economic  chaos  lies  in  the  reestabllshment  of  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  and  the  removal  of  the  burdens  and  restrictions  that  have 
deprived  business  of  Its  Incentive  to  expand. 


Monopoly — From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Lawyer  in 
the  Government  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  21,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    CLYDE  T.  ELLIS.   OP  ARKANSAS.   TO  THE 
FEDERAL  BAR  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Bar  Association  is 
comijosed  of  more  than  1,000  lawyers  in  the  Government 
sennce.  I  insert  in  the  Record  an  address  which  I  delivered 
yesterday  at  the  association's  annual  luncheon: 

You  honor  me  today  beyond  expression.  You  represent  a  profes- 
sion whose  services  are  Indispensable  to  the  operation  of  a  consti- 
tutional democracy. 

Since  the  fir.=t  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  the  legal  pro- 
fession has  furnished  more  recognized  American  statesmen  than 
all  others  combined  And  why  not?  In  school  and  In  practice  the 
lawyer  learns  the  science  cf  living  and  the  science  of  government 
and  from  them  the  rules — which  are  the  law.  If  he  is  not  best 
equipped  to  represent  humanity,  he  ought  to  be. 

And  so  to  us,  to  those  of  us  who  have  elected  to  represent  not 
the  individual  but  the  collective  client,  whether  in  the  legislative  or 
the  executive  branches,  comes  a  great  heritage,  a  heritage  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  eternal  devotion  to  unselfish  duty. 

Of  course,  we  have  also  inherited  some  of  the  public's  opinion 
of  us.     Way  back  in  II  Henry  VI  (act  IV)  we  find  this  little  dialog: 

"Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do.  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers. 

"Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing, 
that  of  the  skin  of  an  Innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment? 
That  parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man?  Some 
say  the  bee  stings,  htit  I  say  'tis  the  bee's  wax,  for  I  did  but  seal 
once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since." 

MONOPOLY 

Admitting  that  there  Is  a  wave  of  unrest  gripping  the  masses  and 
assuming,  as  I  believe  we  would  all  agree,  that  not  only  In  the  leg- 
islative but  In  the  executive  departments  there  is  much  room  for 
th  lawyer-statesman,  I  wonder  if  there  are  not  awaiting  us  oppor- 
tunities Just  as  promising  as  in  any  period. 

RICHEST   NATION 

Are  we  not  the  richest  of  the  nations?  With  48  percent  of  all  the 
oil  In  the  world.  52  percent  of  all  the  coal  and  the  major  minerals 


in  about  the  same  proportion.  In  the  United  States  we  have  27 
out  of  every  55  radios  of  the  world;  we  have  33  out  of  every  47 
automobiles  in  the  world;  and  we  have  one-half  of  the  telephones. 

POOREST   NATION 

Then  how  can  It  be,  or,  to  put  It  objectively,  why  must  It  be,  that 
today  the  Department  of  Labor  tells  us  that  there  arc  (as  of  May) 
13,017.000  able  and  red-blooded  men  and  women  out  of  work  and 
looking  for  'work?  And  this  they  have  been,  or  others  In  their 
places,  since  the  partial  collapse  of  our  capitalistic  structure  10 
years  ago  this  fall. 

In  much  worse  condition  Is  the  American  farmer.  With  all  that 
has  been  done  for  him  by  the  Government  during  the  past  6  years, 
still,  and  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  is  seeking  out  but  a  t>are 
existence;  he  Is  not  enjoying  the  modern  conveniences  of  life. 
When  lie  produces  and  sells  and  starts  to  buy  back  his  necessities, 
he  runs  out  far  too  soon.  Even  today  his  produce  will  buy  only 
79  percent  of  what  it  would  buy  from  1909  to  1914.  the  base  years 
of  parity.  This  has  reflected  Itself  In  many  ways.  For  Instance, 
today  the  farm  homes  of  France,  Germany,  of  Norway.  Sweden, 
and  E>enmark  are  90  percent  electrified,  and  those  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland  are  practically  100  percent  electrified.  In  New  Zealand, 
a  sparsely  settled  country,  they  are  65  percent  electrified.  But  In 
the  United  States,  this  paradise  of  resources  and  wealth,  the  farm 
homes  are  only  15  percent  electrified. 

CAUSES 

I  submit  that  through  the  endless  network  of  American  monopo- 
lies the  functionlngs  of  once-recognized  economic  laws  have  been 
stifled,  prices  have  been  fixed  on  both  the  raw  and  the  finished 
products,  and  profits  that  once  found  their  way  to  the  producing 
masses  have  been  diverted  and  hoarded  by  the  captains  of  the  game. 

A    $1    BHUIT 

Many  examples  might  be  given,  but  let  us  suppose,  for  Instance. 
that  a  cotton  farmer  walks  Into  his  village  store  to  buy  himself 
a  $1  cotton  shirt.  Who  gets  the  dollar?  Well,  the  merchant  gets 
a  little  of  It,  an  estimated  10  cents.  The  jobber  gets  a  nickel. 
For  hauling  both  the  cotton  and  the  shirt  the  railroads  get  an- 
other nickel.  Labor  gets  20  cents.  But  that  still  leaves  60  cents 
to  be  divided,  principally  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
farmer.  But  the  poor,  helpless  farmer  has  nothing  to  say  about 
how  much  he  gets,  so,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  he  gets  6  cents.  The  manufacturer  gets  most  of  the 
64  cents  over  and  above  his  labor  bill. 

What  does  he  do  with  all  this  profit?  He  can't  reinvest  It,  or 
he  is  afraid  to,  because  the  American  purchasing  power  is  largely 
gone,  and  times  are  hard.    So  he  hoards  It. 

Today  there  is  more  idle  money,  and  except  for  Government 
expenditures  there  would  be  more  hungry  people  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history. 

POWKR   TRUST 

Monopolies  operate  to  no  good  end  In  various  other  wa3r8.  Some 
choose  to  flagrantly  disregard  all  economic  laws  and  exact  exorbi- 
tant rates  and  prices.  One  notable  example  is  the  Power  Trust, 
with  all  of  Its  pyramided  holding  companies.  Thanks  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  to  many  cities  like  Tacoma  and  to 
P.  W.  A.  projects,  we  are  at  long  last  le(u-ning  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity. We  are  learning  that  by  comparison  with  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  or  the  Tacoma  rate  or  the  Ontario  rate,  American  con- 
sumers are  being  overcharged  for  this  most  vital  necessity — all  be- 
cause their  lilies  are  in  no  danger  of  competitors  building  down 
the  other  side  of  the  road — more  than  $1,000,000,000  annually. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  this  admin- 
istration is  reflected  In  the  dual-purpose  dams  and  reservoirs  now 
under  construction  throughout  the  country,  designed  to  control 
the  floods,  aid  navigation,  provide  irrigation  and  recreation,  and 
to  turn  into  channels  of  hum«m  happiness  our  almost  unlimited 
sources  of  water  power  that  down  through  the  centuries  has 
been  wasting  itself  to  the  sea. 

FRTIGHT  RATES 

Monopoly  may  even  discriminate  against  one  section  of  the 
country  and  In  favor  of  another.  For  instance,  today,  if  a  farmer 
at  my  home  town  of  Bentcnville,  Ark.,  orders  a  turning  plow 
from,  let  us  say.  South  Bend.  Ind..  and  the  freight  on  it  is  t2, 
and  when  it  comes  he  discovers  It  Isn't  what  he  wants  and  he  Is 
forced  to  return  it.  he  finds  that  It  costs  him  to  return  It  over  the 
same  road,  not  $2  but  $3  50.  Freight  rates  on  commodities  origi- 
nating in  the  southwestern  zone  are  75  percent  higher  than  on 
those  originating  In  the  eastern  or  official  zone:  t.nd  thus  the  natural 
industrial  development  outside  the  favored  official  zone  Is  retarded. 

HISTORY 

Monopoly  may  be  either  political  or  economic.  Its  hl.otory  Is  the 
history  of  the  law,  dating  back  to  the  282  paragraphs  of  the 
code  of  Hammurabi,  2350  B.  C.  Its  tendency  has  been  to  de- 
stroy equality  and  to  foster  class  favoritism.  The  concenfatlon 
and  freezing  of  American  wealth  Is  breeding  a  new  generation  of 
peons. 

You  may  have  noticed  in  the  last  few  days  the  high  LcafloJd  ex- 
tending from  the  steps  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building  to  the  top 
of  the  huge  marble  columns,  to  the  words  deeply  engraved  there, 
"Equal  justice  under  law."  The  story  is  going  around  that  two 
little  neighbor  boys  chanced  to  meet  out  front  the  othw  morning 
and  stood  watching  the  workmen.  One  of  them,  the  son  of  a 
comparatively  wealthy  citizen,  remarked,  "I  wonder  what  they  are 
fixing  to  do?"    The  other,  the  son  of  a  day  laborer— when  there  Is 
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Ibbor— replied.  "I  don't  know,  unless  they  are  fixing  to  remove  the 

v.ord  'efiual'."  ,  ^      .^  .     . 

Exact  Justice  Is  Impossible,  but  more  equal  opportunity  Is  In- 
evitable. For  us  of  this  generation  there  lies  ahead  a  great  rich 
field  of  opportunity  as  we  strive  lor  more  of  equality  and  less  of 
favoritism  "under  law." 

John  Marshall  was  perhaps  our  greatest  Jurist,  and  yet  historians 
say  that  as  such  Jurist  he  was  an  even  greater  statesman.  There 
are  those  cf  our  profession  and  of  our  generation,  some  of  them 
no  doubt  members  of  this  Federal  bur  of  Government  employees, 
who  will  recognize  and  seize  this  opportunity  to  champion  the 
cause  of  man  and  on  that  l.=sue  will  win.  and  thus  will  much 
of  the  good  work  already  begun  be  continued.  As  counsel  for  this 
most  humanitarian  of  all  admlni.stratlons,  as  first  lieutenants  In 
th.s  age-old  battle  of  the  centuries,  may  each  of  you  In  the  end 
deserve  to  take  your  places  alongside  the  lawyer -statesmen  of  the 
day. 

Cotton  BagG^injr,  Net  Weight,  the  Mode  of  Sam- 
pling, and  Better-Packed  Cotton  Bales  for  Sale 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Ju!y  21.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  L.  T.  STONE 


Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
L.  T.  Stone  in  Cotton  and  Cotton  Oil  Prices  of  July  24.  1939: 

I  Prom  the  Cotton  and  Cotton  Oil  Press  of  June  24,  1939] 
Cotton  Bagging.  Net  Weight,  the  Mode  or  Sampling,  and  Better    : 
Packed  Cotton  Bales  for  Sale  | 

(By  L.  T.  Stone,  Tri-States  and  Southeastern  representative,  the 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Oil  Pi  ess) 

The  title  of  this  article  Is  more  or  less  confusing,  but  no  more 
so  than  has  become  the  reasoning  with  respect  to  better  packaging 
of  American  cotton. 

There  was  a  period  In  history  when  America  was  the  ranking 
ofncer  in  the  field  of  cotton.  Other  countries  did  not  dispute 
her  superiority — England.  France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  all 
the  rest  bought  from  us  because  there  was  no  place  else  to  buy — we 
were   the  only   popcorn   stand   on   the  midway   and  business   was 

good. 

Those  were  the  days  when  we  paid  little  heed  to  the  buyer's  cry 
for  neater  packages.  What  did  we  care  of  the  way  they  looked — 
the  product  sold  well  enough. 

But  now  It  Is  another  day.  Brazil  has  come  Into  her  own. 
The  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  has  been  broadened.  Tlie  new 
China  has  learned  how  to  grow  our  cotton.  And  these  competitors 
realizing  that  there  must  be  merchandising — some  Inducement — 
If  they  are  to  gain  a  place  in  the  world  market,  answered  the 
buyers  plea  and  wrapped  the  cotton  in  a  nice,  uniform,  wasteles? 
package. 

EventxiaHy,  of  course,  we  had  to  become  alarmed.  Our  volume 
was  Increasing  and  our  sales  decreasing. 

It  would  take  volume  upon  volume  to  quote  here  all  the  plana 
which  were  devised  to  remedy  the  situation.  But.  one  thing  we 
did  know:  We  shipped  the  "rattiest"  bale  of  any  producer  in  the 
world  and  knew  It  ought  to  be  stopped. 

There  Is  not  a  single  man  In  the  South  or  In  the  country  who 
does  not  admit  that  the  above  Is  true.  And  there  Is  no  one  who, 
passively  at  least,  does  not  want  to  see  It  stopped. 

But  after  we've  recognized  an  aliment,  we  grow  confused  as  to 
the  cause.  The  issues  are  distorted  and  the  fundamentals  become 
lost.  Its  like  the  first  baby  who  comes  home  from  the  hospital 
with  the  new  mother.  The  house  is  upset  with  the  first  home- 
grown squall.  Father  says  it  ought  to  be  spanked;  auntie  says 
It  dlctn't  get  enough  to  eat:  grandma  says  It's  got  the  colic;  the 
Negro  servant  says"  one  ought  to  carry  a  bag  of  asafetlda  to  scare 
off  the  demons;  grandpa  says  the  diaper  is  too  tight;  and,  finally, 
everyone  has  forgotten  why  the  argument  started  in  the  first  place. 

So,  after  it  has  been  admitted  that  there  is  something  wTong 
with  the  American  bale  of  cotton,  let's  try  to  be  sane  enough  to 
find  the  cause  and  then  to  remove  it. 

COTTON    B.\GCING 

For  some  strange  reason,  the  question  of  cotton  bagging  always 
looms  up  with  that  of  better  packages.  When  it  was  first  men- 
tioned, the  idea  of  cotton  bagging  took  the  South  by  storm.  "Cer- 
tainly, lets  wrap  cotton  In  cotton;  let's  use  more  of  our  own  prod- 
uct." There  was  no  rhVTne  or  reason  in  the  thought — no  stopping 
to  see  if  the  Idea  was  economically  scund.  It  even  got  Into  poll- 
Ucs,  aj3d  to  this  day  it  still  bobs  up  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  at  the 


Instance  of  some  fellow  who  wants  to  make  it  a  law  because  he 
lives  In  the  shadow  of  a  cotton  mill  that  can  manufacture  cotton 
bagging. 

Happily,  there  were  some  who  stopped  to  reason — paused  to  sro 
what  It  would  cost,  and,  when  they  had  concluded  their  rcabcnlng, 
saw  that  cotton  bagging  could  never  be  economically  used. 

First,  It  was  thought  that  if  we  u.^ed  cotton  bagging  many  bales 
would  be  consumed.  But  simple  mathematics  proved  that  to  be  a 
fallacy.     Here's  the  reason: 

Cotton  bagging  weighs  12  ounces  to  the  yard.  It  takes  6  yards 
to  wrap  a  bale  That  means  that  each  bale  of  cotton  could  con- 
svrnie  4'2  pounds.  On  a  12.000 .000-bale  crop — providing  every  bale 
Is  wrapped  with  cotton  bagging—lOS.OOO  bales  would  be  used.  But 
what  about  the  next  year  and  the  next? 

Well.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
American  crop  to  be  \nTapped  in  u?ed  and  reworked  bagging. 
And.  It  is  logical  to  expect  that  two-thirds  of  the  new  cotton 
bagging  would  be  reworked  and  rewcven  after  It  Is  first  used.  So 
the  net  annual  consumption  of  cotton  would  not  be  over  36.000 
bales.  Now  no  one  could  ever  suppose  that  36.000  bales  could 
have  a  measurable  Influence  on  the  market  price  of  cotton. 

Let's  go  Into  the  problem  of  costs. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  eight  different  classifications 
of  Jute  bagging.     They  are: 

Cents  per  yard 

2-pound   new   Jute 11 

2-pound   rewoven   Jute 10 

2'4-pound  reworked  Jute 9'i 

13.4-pound    sugar    bagging 8 

li^j-pound  sugar-bag  cloth _     7 

New    12-ounce    burlap 6 

1-pound  sugar-centals  cloth 4'/2 

12-oiuice  sugar  bagging 4 

For  a  long  time  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  price  of  cotton 
bagging.  Now  we  have  something  which  we  can  call  the  bottom 
price.  One  mill.  In  a  bid  to  the  United  States  Government,  said 
that  they  could  manufacture  cotton  bagging  for  73  cents  per  pat- 
tern, or  about  12  cents  per  yard.  That  was  a  bid  which  applied  on 
a  volume  of  1.000.000  patterns. 

Now,  conrrpare  this  lowest  bid  of  73  cents  per  yard  with  that  cf 
the  best  Jute.  Tlie  2-pound  jute  mentioned  above  costs  about  66 
cents  per  pattern  as  compered  with  the  73  cents  cost  for  cotton 
bagging.  If  the  cost  of  cotton  bagging,  which  weighs  12  ounces  to 
the  yard.  Is  compared  with  the  cost  of  12-ounce  Jute,  there  Is  a 
much  greater  difference — 73  cents  as  against  36  cents,  to  be  exact. 
So  It  ought  to  be  evident  that  the  cost  of  cotton  bagging  would 
prohibit  Its  u.se. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  sum  It  all  up  than  this:  Last  year, 
when  the  Marketing  Division  of  the  A.  A.  A.  agrc-cd  to  subsidize 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging  by  payln?  28  cents  I'or  every 
pattern  made,  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  begging  business  many 
years,  and  one  who  knows  that  business  from  A  to  Z.  wrote  thus 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e : 

"Seventy-two  million  yards  of  bagging  will  be  required  to  wrap  a 
12.000,000-bale  crop.  In  cotton  bagging  this  would  cost  $8,640,- 
000.  In  Jute  bagging  It  would  cost  $4,320,000.  This  Is  a  saving 
of  $4,320,000.  And  If  cotton  bagging  Is  u^ed  there  would  be  ccn- 
sumed  only  108.000  bales,  which,  at  6  cents  per  pound,  wcu'.d  be 
worth  only  $3,240,000.  In  other  words,  more  is  saved  by  using  jute 
bagging  than  the  total  value  of  all  the  cotton  possible  to  consume 
as  bagging.  You  could  buy  and  burn  all  the  cotton  concerned,  pay 
for  and  use  Jute  bagging,  and  still  be  over  a  million  dollars  to  the 
good. 

"We  make  this  proposition  regarding  cotton  bagging.  Determine 
the  quantity  of  cotton  possible  to  consume  as  bagging  and  what 
this  bagging  would  cost.  Pay  us  this  amount.  In  return,  we  will 
destroy  the  quantity  of  cotton  possible  to  consume  as  bagging 
on  the  entire  crop;  we  will  wrap  the  crop  In  a  Jute  bagging  Iden- 
tical In  style  and  utility  with  the  proposed  cotton  bagging,  and 
we  will  return  to  the  Government  an  Imposing  sum  as  Income  tax 
on  the  profit  realized  from  the  transaction." 

NET    V.'ElGHT    TRADING 

Closely  alined  with  the  problem  of  better  packing  of  American 
cotton  has  become  the  plan  cf  selling  cotton  on  net  weights  or 
standard  tare.  It  has  been  argued  that,  since  the  cotton  buyer  and 
the  producer  sell  the  bagging  and  ties  for  the  same  price  of  cotton, 
they  are  Interested  In  tacking  on  as  much  of  It  as  possible. 

It  Is  agreed  that  there  is  some  Incentive  to  overwrap  American 
cotton  under  our  system  of  marketing.  But.  as  we  consider  the 
question  of  net  weight,  the  Idea  of  cotton  bagging  must  be  left 
completely  out  of  the  picture.  Net  weight  and  cotton  bagging  are 
two  separate  and  distinct  questions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  were  to  awake  In  the  morning  with  a 
new  system  of  net  weight,  wherein  the  cotton  would  move  as  Just 
so  much  lint,  we  would  find  a  rush  for  the  cheapest  bagging  avail- 
able— not  for  cotton  bagging.  The  money  Incentive  would  he  re- 
moved; the  fanner,  who  buys  the  bagging,  would  no  longer  believe 
that  his  wTapplng  sold  at  the  same  price  as  lint,  and,  hence,  would 
Just  as  soon  have  It  ^Tapped  with  binder  twine,  and  probably 
would  if  it  was  cheaj)€r. 

All  of  the  bills  yet  Introduced  into  Congress  favoring  net-weight 
trading  have  been  aimed  at  one  thing  more  than  just  a  standard 
tare,  and  that  is  a  low  tare.  Therein  lie  some  dangers.  It  appears 
as  though  there  must  be  some  minimum  specifications  as  well  aa 
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maximum.  If  the  American  bale  of  cotton  is  going  to  profit  to  the 
extent  of  becoming  a  better  package. 

In  connection  with  the  idea  of  net-weight  trading,  another  point 
mu-st  be  noted.  If  net-weight  bills  are  passed  and  become  a  law, 
heavier  Juto — according  to  all  present  biiis— will  be  prolilblted. 
Tlie  trend  will  be  toward  the  lighter,  more  closely  woven  Jute  cover- 
ing. Now.  all  heavier  Jute  is  woven  In  this  country.  Only  the  raw 
material  Is  Imported.  The  Jute-mlll  business  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  several  millions  of  dollars  In  the  United  States.  Their  pay 
rolls  are  said  to  total  more  than  $4,000,000  annually  and  they  are 
all  manned  by  citizens  of  these  United  States.  So,  if  the  heavier 
tjTDe  Jute  is  outlawed,  these  American  mills  will  lose  a  sut>stantlal 
part  of  their  business;  pay  rolls  will  be  reduced  and  production 
curtailed. 

THE   MODE  OF  SAMPLING 

After  we  have  reasoned  this  whole  thing  out,  we  come  to  the  final 
answer  which  Is  the  real  reason  why  American  bales  of  cotton  reach 
foreign  markets  in  such  a  deplorable  condition.  Tliat  Is  the  method 
of  sampling. 

Selling  cotton  is  a  "barrel-head"  business.  The  farmer  brings 
his  crop  to  town  this  morning  and  gets  his  money  before  he  goes 
back  home.  The  cotton  must  sell  on  grade  and.  to  grade  It,  a 
sample  must  be  drawn  from  the  bale.  The  writer  has  yet  to  see 
many  bales  as  they  roll  from  the  gin  stand  that  do  not  look  neat 
as  a  pin.  But  when  half  a  dozen  prospective  buyers  whack  through 
the  cover  and  dig  Into  the  contents  of  the  bale,  who  could  expect 
it  to  retain  Its  smooth  complexion? 

Cotton  is  not  liquid.  You  can't  pour  some  of  it  out  a  spout  and 
then  very  nicely  replace  a  cork.  It  Is  not  twught  by  the  wagon- 
load,  so  that  you  can  dip  dovpii  Into  It  for  a  sample.  You've  got  to 
tear  It  apart,  and  so  long  as  John  Parmer  stands  with  his  hand 
outstretched  at  the  gin  yard,  that  Is  where  damage  of  the  American 
bale  win  begin. 

No;  our  problem  Is  not  net  weight.  It  Is  not  in  the  kind  of 
bagging  used.  It  Is  In  our  system  of  sampling.  Solve  that  prob- 
lem and  you  have  solved  all  "the  rest.  Then,  and  then  only,  will 
American  bales  flow  to  any  port  in  as  pretty  a  package  as  all  the 
rest. 

The  most  perplexing  thing  in  all  this  program  of  better  packages 
for  cotton  has  been  the  criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at  Jute. 
■Why.  wc  ought  to  thank  our  stars  that  the  Lord  made  Jute,  even 
if  He  did  plant  it  In  India.  Jute,  and  the  men  who  handle  the 
product,  have  done  a  splendid  Job  In  the  buslne.ss  of  cotton,  and 
they  deserve  praise — not  contempt.  Note  this  carefully:  Brazil  has 
been  complimented  for  her  neat  bale  of  cotton.  Egypt  has,  too. 
We  have  said  that  we  ought  to  do  as  well  with  our  crops  as  these 
two  nations  do.  And  we  ought.  But  txjth  the  Brazilian  and  the 
Egyptian  crop  are  wrapped  in  Jute.  The  difference  is  In  their 
method  of  sampling,  and  there  is  where  we  might  learn  some 
lessons. 

Let's  quit  this  roaming  all  over  the  field  and  direct  our  energies 
toward  the  cause  of  all  this  bad  packaging.  80  much  talk  about 
net  weight  and  cotton  bagging  contuses  the  Issue.  We  must  find 
a  different  method  of  sampling.  Wiien  that  is  done  we'll  have  the 
kind  of  bale  we  want. 
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Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  speech  made  by  me  on 
April  8. 1930,  on  the  subject  of  Communism,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  bringing  about  the  Fish  Investigating  Committee  on 
Communism.  I  have  received  countless  letters  from  all  over 
the  United  States  asking  that  I  have  this  speech  reprinted: 

Mr.  TiLSON.  Under  the  special  order  of  the  House  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   [  Mr.  Sirovich  1  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Sirovich.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  call  the  roll  of  all  the  great 
governments  that  have  existed  In  ancient  days,  and  let  them 
march  across  the  stage  of  time,  we  find  three  distinct  forme  of 
government  that  ruled  the  peoples  of  antiquity. 

The  first  form  Is  called  an  oligarchy.  Here  supreme  power  Is 
restricted  to  a  few  who  are  self-appointed  and  self-annolnted  to 
look  after  the  welfare  of  their  peoples.  Such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment was  found  among  the  ancient  Aasyrtans,  Babylonians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Persians. 


The  second  form  of  government,  found  In  the'  Orient,  Is  the 
patriarchal  type,  which  Is  s3rmbo!ized  by  the  ancient  Semitic  tribes 
in  Arabia  as  represented  by  tlie  fathers  of  Israel,  such  ae  Abraham. 
Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

The  third  form  of  government,  hoary  from  remote  antiquity. 
Is  represented  by  the  despotic  monarchy,  which  was  foxmd  among 
the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  the  peoples  of  India. 

These  three  forms  of  government — namely,  the  oligarchic,  the 
despotic,  and  the  patrlarchlc — lived,  thrived,  and  flourished  during 
their  time,  and  inculcated  religion  as  a  part  of  the  government  of 
their  day.  Each  of  these  forms,  furthermore,  is  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  those  who  ruled  absolutely  controlled  the  religious 
as  well  as  the  political  destinies  of  their  subjects.  Thus,  we  find 
In  the  early  history  of  the  world  the  union  of  church  and  state; 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  imlted. 

As  the  years  rolled  by.  sovereign  government  moved  frtHn  the  Orient 
to  the  Occident.    Civilization  passed  from  the  east  to  the  west. 

The  dawn  of  Grecian  culture  manifests  Itself  In  an  aristocratic 
government  In  Its  early  period  of  existence.  Within  a  lew  cen- 
turies the  golden  era  of  Grecian  civilization  comes  to  the  fore. 
Pure  democracy  has  Its  birth  and  Inception.  Solon,  the  lawgiver, 
was  the  founder  of  demt-cracy,  and  not  many  centuries  later  the 
greater  Penclean  Age  appears.  Such  eminent  philosophers  as 
Pythagoras,  Socrates.  Plato,  and  Aristotle  gave  their  profound  wis- 
dom and  their  Intellectual  genius  as  a  contribution  to  the  world 
of  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow. 

In  Plato's  republic  the  state  is  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Individual.  The  happiness  of  the  Individual  Is  supreme.  Tlie  one 
exists  for  the  other. 

To  the  south  of  the  Athenian  Republic  was  the  great  state  of 
Sparta.  Sparta  was  the  first  communistic  government  In  the 
world.  The  individual  meant  nothing.  Men 'and  women  were 
the  pawns  of  the  state.  Children  belonged  to  the  state  and  not 
to  their  parents.  And  so  in  time  the  communistic  cradle  of  Sparta. 
rocked  by  Its  founder  and  apostle.  Lycurgus,  crumbled,  collapsed, 
and  was  consumed  In  the  ashes  of  time. 

Upon  the  distant  horizon  the  Roman  soldiers  are  marching. 
Each  loglcn  carries  upon  its  flag  the  three  Latin  words  "Clvis 
Romanus  ?um"  ("I  am  a  Roman  citizen").  Woe  unto  those  nations 
or  peoples  that  v.ou]d  destroy  or  defile  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship. The  democracy  of  Julius  Caesar  lives  and  thrives  In  mili- 
tant fashion  these  Roman  soldiers  carried  the  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Roman  Republic  to  all  the  known  corners  of  the  world. 
Caesar  Is  assassinated.  Democracy  falls  with  him.  A  benevolent 
monarchy  under  Caesar  Augustus  takes  its  place.  Years  pass,  and 
we  find  a  despotic  monarchy  again  In  the  saddle.  Nero  fiddles 
while  Rome  is  In  flames. 

The  tyrant  Caligula  persecutes  and  oppresses  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship Militarism  and  autocracy  reign  supreme.  Prisoners  of 
foreign  climes  Infiltrate  all  of  Rome.  Debauchery  takes  the  place 
of  decency  and  self-respect  vuitll  In  the  year  A.  D  476  the  sun 
sets  upon  the  civilization  and  glory  of  Rome  and  Rome  is  de- 
stroyed .     I  Applause .  | 

From  the  year  A.  D.  476  to  1454,  when  Gutenberg  Invented  and 
perfected  printing  by  movable  type,  this  period  of  1,000  years  is 
known  as  the  Dark  Ages.  This  l.OOO-year  period  witnessed  the 
development  of  two  forms  of  governmental  evolution. 

First,  the  great  holy  Roman  Empire,  under  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  protectorate  and  supervision  of  the  Pope,  spread  its 
benevolent  infiuence  In  preserving  the  education  and  culture  of 
ancient  times,  and  bequeathed  them  through  the  Invention  of 
printing  and  tx)okB  to  the  culture  and  civilization  of  modem  days. 

Second,  the  feudal  period,  an  economic,  social,  and  political 
system  under  which  petty  lords,  dukes,  and  baron.?  controlled  their 
form  of  government,  and  business,  which  was  primarily  agricul- 
ture. It  was  a  period  In  which  the  peasants  were  the  slaves  of 
their  overlords  and  paid  them  tribute  for  protection  in  their  hour 
of  need. 

This  system  of  governmental  racketeering  through  the  feudal 
lords  was  destroyed  through  the  Instrumentality  of  a  Oerm&n 
Catholic  monk,  whose  name  was  Berthold  Schwartz.  He  lived  in 
the  humble  town  of  Plstola,  Italy. 

Through  a  mechanical  contrivance  which  the  monk  called  the 
pistol,  naming  It  after  the  town  in  which  he  lived,  he  utilized  gtm- 
powder,  which  made  the  humblest  peasant  the  equal  of  his  most 
exalted  duke,  lord,  or  baron.  The  bullet  in  the  hand  of  the  serf 
could  penetrate  the  armor  of  any  overlord.  Thus,  gunpowder  aided 
in  leveling  the  duke  to  a  parity  with  the  agricultural  serf. 

Through  printing,  religious  reformations,  discovery,  and  ex- 
ploration a  new  period  Is  ushered  Into  the  civilization  of  man- 
kind. This  era  Is  called  the  Renaissance.  It  is  the  rebirth  and 
revival  of  itnowiedge,  education,  and  culture.  This  era  marks  the 
Ijeginning  of  the  break  between  church  and  state  and  brought 
atwut  religious  differences  which  still  exist  throughout  the  world. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  most  Important,  the  most  vital  and 
outstanding  characteristic  of  this  era  Is  the  slow  trend  toward 
constitutional  monarchy  which  developed  in  England. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  government  began  when  the  barons  of  England 
realized  that  one  strong  government  was  to  be  preferred  to  many 
weak  ones,  and  determinedly  showed  their  sentiments  at  Runny- 
mede  in  1215,  where  they  rebelled  against  the  outrageous  exactions 
of  King  John  the  First.  They  compelled  King  John  to  sign  that 
great  human.  Immortal  document  known  as  the  Magna  Carta,  and 
since  that  day  this  human  document  has  been  the  baf.is  of  English 
liberty.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  government  by  the  people  of 
SnglamL 
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In  1295  KlnR  Edward  the  First  called  the  first  Parliament  together. 
It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  most  Important  forward  step 
in  the  democracy  cf  government. 

The  English,  therefore,  were  united  under  one  strong  ruler,  and 
en  toyed  a  greater  measure  of  participation  In  their  own  government 
long  before  any  cf  the  other  peoples  of  Europe. 

Tne  ancient  Republics  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  had  government 
ccntroned  only  by  the  citizens  of  the  city.  Neither  of  them  ever 
provided  means  by  which  the  citizens  In  distant  places  coiold  have 
a  ."Share  In  deciding  national  policies  without  making  a  Journey 
In  p..'rson  to  the  home  city. 

This  representative  principle  :-dcpted  by  the  English  has  made 
possible  the  formation  of  democratic  governments  covering  a  wide 
area,  and  set  up  In  England  the  splendid  and  superb  principle 
of  no  taxation  without  representation. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  the  House  of  Commons 
appealed  to  His  Majesty  with  a  charter  of  rights,  challenging  the 
King's  contention  to  spend  the  public  money  without  authorization 
cf  the  House  of  Commons.  This  petition  was  originally  introduced 
m  the  House  of  Burgesses  In  Virginia  In  1624  and  transmitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons  as  their  petition  of  rights.  Because  of  his 
despotism,  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded. 

Twoscore  years  afterward,  during  the  reign  of  King  William  and 
Mary  in  1689.  there  developed  the  great  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is  one 
of  the  moet  important  documents  In  the  English  constitution. 
This.  too.  marked  a  great  step  In  the  triumphant  march  of 
democracy. 

A  comparison  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  with  the  first  10  amendments 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  will  reveal  many  Interesting 
similarities. 

The  cabinet  system  of  government  was  also  Inaugurated  about 
this  time.  The  custom  of  choosing  ministers  from  the  party  having 
a  majority  In  the  House  of  Commons  grew  stronger  and  more  power- 
ful every  day.  The  Prime  Minister  was  Invariably  the  leader  of  the 
party  in  p<iwer. 

Prom  that  time  to  the  present  day  the  British  King  never  vetoes 
any  law.  The  House  of  Lords  cannot  permanently  prevent  a  meas- 
ure from  becoming  a  law. 

Thus  the  modem  cabinet  system  enables  the  voters  to  control 
both  the  Parliament  that  makes  the  laws  and  the  agencies  that 
carry  out  the  law. 

And  so  we  see  In  a  period  of  five  or  six  centuries  the  evolution, 
development,  and  perfection  of  constitutional  government  In  Eng- 
land, with  their  tremendous  Influence  In  continental  Europe,  espe- 
cially In  Germany  and  France. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  took  place 
three  great  revolutions  which  transformed  every  aspect  of  society 
and  made  possible  the  modem  world  in  which  we  now  live. 

The  first  movement  was  the  Intellectual  revolution,  which  gave 
birth  to  new  points  of  view  In  literature,  science,  art.  and  philosophy. 
In  the  second  category  we  find  the  American  and  the  FYench 
Revolutions,  which  proclaimed  the  democratic  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  third  was  the  indtistrlal  revolution  in  England,  which  Inau- 
gurated our  present  economic  and  capitalistic  life. 

The  intellectual  revolution  was  responsible  for  the  advanced 
thought  of  that  period.  The  European  philosophers  discussed  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  conditions  of  their  day  in  a  way 
unparalleled  for  its  virulence.  Its  audacity,  and  Its  luicompromlslng 
radicalism. 

Voltaire  excoriated  the  church.  Montesquieu  attacked  monarchy. 
Rousseau  pilloried  the  old  political  system  of  the  king  and  his  state. 
He  substituted  the  doctrine  of  popular  democracy  for  that  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings. 

Political  economy  was  founded  by  Turtjot  In  France  and  by  Adam 
Smith  In  England.  These  writers  made  the  people  think  in  terms 
of  their  environment  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  taught 
men  to  Identify  progress  and  the  material  well-being  of  the 
individual. 

In  the  past  progress  had  meant  only  religious,  moral,  and  Intel- 
lectual enltchtenment. 

The  great  Industrial  revolution  started  In  England  about  the 
same  time.  This  revolution  was  a  silent  one.  No  bullets  and 
no  shots  were  fired.  It  marked  the  greatest  of  all  revolutions  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  brought  medieval  civilization  to  an 
end.  It  characterized  the  beginning  of  our  present  state  of  society. 
This  revolution  was  brought  about  by  several  extraordinary 
Inventions  made  by  Englishmen,  Americans,  Germans,  and  French- 
men. 

These  geniuses,  through  the  fertility  of  their  Imaginations,  subju- 
gated the  forces  of  Nature  to  serve  the  will  of  man.  Tlius  waa 
ushered  in  the  powerful  Influence  of  the  Industrial  revolution. 

Behold  Watt's  steam  engine,  Stevenson's  locomotive.  Fulton's 
stfainbcat,  Whitney's  cotton  gin,  Morse  and  Bell  In  telegraph  and 
telephone.  These  inventions  created  revolutions  in  fnctorie.s,  revo- 
lutions in  transportation,  revolutions  in  communication,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  revolutions  In  manufacture  and  Industry. 

Then  came  the  greatest  revolution  of  all.  It  was  the  revolution 
against  the  despotism  of  monarchy  and  all  that  It  stands  for. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  our  colonial  forefathers  were  being 
persecuted  and  oppressed.  Men  like  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Thomas  Paine.  John  Adams.  John  Hancock.  James  Madi- 
son. James  Monroe,  Patrick  Herury.  George  Washington,  sat  In  their 
respective  homes,  meditating,  pondering,  and  deliberating  what  free 
men  should  do  when  tyrants  persecute  and  deny  to  them  the  rights, 


privileges,  and  prerogatives  of  Justice,  In  the  government  of  their 
homes. 

There  In  panoramic  fashion,  as  they  sat  In  the  libraries  of 
their  humble  homes,  passed  before  them  all  the  various  forms  of 
government  that  I  have  enumerated,  that  existed  in  ancient, 
medieval,  and  In  their  own  times. 

Thus  Inspired  by  the  rights  of  freemen  they  assembled  In 
convention  and  proclaimed  before  God  and  man  that  they  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  any  king  to  rule  by  divine  right.  [Applause.] 
Then  and  there  they  enunciated  for  the  first  time  the  philosophy 
of  democracy — ^that  all  governments  derive  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Within  a  few  years  they 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  King  George  III.  and  established  a  government 
by  the  people,  founded  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
They  pledged  everything  they  held  near  and  dear  in  life:  their 
means,  their  property,  their  homes,  yea.  even  their  lives,  that  such 
a  government  should  and  must  be  established  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.     (Applause.) 

These  documents  boldly  proclaimed  the  philosophy  that  all 
men  are  free  and  remain  equal  in  rights;  that  laws  and  govern- 
ment are  expressions  of  popular  will;  that  the  people  Instead 
of  the  king  are  sovereign.  It  guaranteed  equal  opportunity  to 
all  and  special  privileges  to  none. 

It  protected  the  Individual,  his  home,  his  property,  and  hla 
life  by  granting  him  the  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  religious  worship.  It  placed  democracy 
In  his  home,  his  hearth,  his  fireside.  In  scht  olhovises,  through 
education,  they  said  to  the  world:  The  child  Is  not  the  mere 
creature  of  the  State;  those  who  nurture  him  and  direct  his 
destiny  have  the  right  coupled  with  the  high  duty  to  recognize 
and  prepare  him  for  additional  obligations.  Thus  It  granted  to 
all  parents  the  right  to  send  their  children  Into  the  temples  of 
the  schoolhouse.  there  to  carry  along  with  them  the  Influence 
and  antecedents  of  their  home,  and  to  back  all  these  privileges 
with  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Government  to  see  that  all 
children  might  impartially  drink  deeply  from  the  fountain  of 
education.     [  Applause.  1 

It  secured  democracy  In  government  by  having  three  distinct 
branches,  namely,  the  executive,  the  legislative,  pnd  the  Judi- 
cial, each  independent  of  the  other  and  all  coordinated  together 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

To  the  individual  it  granted  every  Incentive  In  life  to  make 
him  climb  the  ladder  of  fame  and  fortune,  in  the  protection  of 
the  property  rights  that  he  has  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
And  above  all  Inculcated  Into  the  hearts.  Into  the  minds,  and 
Into  the  souls  of  every  freeman  of  our  Republic  the  belief  that 
In  this  land  of  equal  opportunity  his  children  might  have  the 
privilege  of  holding  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  greatest  office 
at  the  gift  and  disposal  of  the  American  people.  Irrespective  of 
class,  creed,  or  color. 

Such.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  are 
the  Ideals,  the  principles,  the  philosophy  of  democracy  In  the 
republican  form  of  goverrunent  that  our  forefathers  granted  to 
all  of  our  citizens  In  1789,  when  George  Washington  assumed 
the  first  Presidency  of  our  great  Republic.     (Applause.) 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  witnessed  manifold  changes  wTought  by  the  catyclys- 
mlc  Influences  of  the  political,  Intellectual,  and  Industrial  revo- 
lutions. Most  immediate  was  the  combustion  created  by  the 
fire  of  democracy,  whose  sparks  veritably  flew  eastward  across 
the  Atlantic  from  America  to  France.  Mirabeau.  Robespierre, 
Marat,  Danton.  Turgot.  and  Napoleon,  these  French  leaders 
changed  the  political,  economic,  and  geographic  complexion  of 
all  Europe.  Crowns  have  rested  most  uneasily  on  the  heads 
of  despots  and  tyrants  since  the  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions. This  period  ushered  In  not  only  new  eras  In  the  political 
and  industrial  life  of  the  nations  of  the  world  but  succeeded 
after  many  centuries  of  tireless  effort  in  democratizing  all  edu- 
cation. Prior  to  this  epoch  of  "revolution"  education  was  the 
sole  possession  of  a  limited,  arlstrocratic  class,  trained  for  the 
most  part  in  classical  literature.  Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
found  on  the  farm — tilling  the  soil.  Agriculture  was  still  In  a 
primitive  state.  The  Invention  of  machinery  moved  the  farmer 
from  agriculture  to  the  factory  of  Industry^from  the  farm  In 
the  country  to  the  factory  In  the  city.  Thus  came  the  rise  of 
the  factory  system,  with  the  concomitant  movement  of  millions 
of  men  and  women  from  rural  to  urban  communities.  This 
movement  revolutionized  the  educ.itlon  of  the  masses  of  man- 
kind seeking  equal  opportunities  of  education  and  cultxire  for 
their  children.     Thus  arose  democracy  In  education. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  passed  quickly  from  Waterloo  to  a  lonely 
exile  in  St.  Helena.  A  grasping  world  la.sped  once  more  Into 
black  reaction.  The  reign  of  the  despots,  however,  was  destined 
to  be  short-lived.  Prince  Metternich.  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Au.strla,  representing  the  great  monarchies  of  Austria,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Spain,  attempted  to  make  the  world  safe  for  abso- 
lute monarchy  through  his  conception  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

The  purpose  of  this  alliance  was  to  check  the  growth  of 
democracy  and  give  back  the  republics  of  South  America  to 
Spain,  from  whom  they  had  revolted,  as  well  as  to  establish  a 
kingdom  in  Mexico.  Metternich  was  checkmated  with  remark- 
able celerity  by  our  own  great  President  James  Monroe  and  his 
memorable  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  said  to  the  monarchs  of  this 
Holy    AUiance,  "So    far    canst    thou    go,    but    no    farther" — that 
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an  attempt  to  further  monarchy  in  South  or  North  America 
would  be  considered  an  overt  act.  yea,  a  declaration  of  war. 
That  move  of  Monroe  challenged  the  progress  of  monarchy.  A 
century  later  the  Immortal  Wcodrow  Wilson  was  to  reecho 
Monroe's  sentiments  In  his  enunciating  the  aim  of  the  Allies 
In  the  World  War  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
That  philosophic  sentiment  of  our  entrance  into  the  World  War 
will  live  on  through  the  ages  as  the  challenge  of  democracy  to 
monarchy  to  survive  and  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
(Applati.se.)  Armistice  Day.  1918.  witnessed  the  crumbling  of 
three  great  despotisms.  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  great  conflagration  that  engulfed  the  world 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  centtiry  the  hotises  of 
Hohenzollem,  Hapsburg,  and  Romanoff  were  reduced  to  ashes 
and  dust.  [Applause  )  Monarchy  was  destroyed;  democracy 
triumphed.  In  monarchies*  places  stood  the  new  Republics  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.  These 
Republics  were  warmly  welcomed  Into  the  society  of  nations  by 
President  Wilson  and  their  sovereignty  approved  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  citizens  of  our  Republic  granted 
them  material  aid  and  comfort  in  their  great  hour  of  need. 
[Applause.) 

Let  us  pause  at  this  Juncture  to  examine  briefly  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  most  noteworthy  product  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution, namely,  the  economic  system  of  capitalism.  Capitalism  Is 
purely  an  Individualistic  view  cf  the  economic  categories  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  exchange,  and  consumption  of  wealth.  Just  as 
political  democracy  guarantees  the  complete  separation  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  functions  of  the  state. 

The  philosophy  of  capitalism  ln.sures  free,  economic  competition 
among  all  human  beings  and  equal  economic  opportunities  regard- 
less of  heredity,  race,  or  religion.  Theoretically  It  Is  the  finest  eco- 
nomic system  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of  man.  It  Judges  all  human 
beings  wholly  impersonally  and.  aided  by  political  democracy,  safe- 
guards for  all  men  and  women  the  fruits  of  their  economic  toll. 
The  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the  capitalistic  system  Is  composed  of 
the  trilogy  of  private  property,  Individual  labor,  and  human  liberty 
In  all  Its  aspects. 

Of  all  the  great  nations  of  E^arope,  Russia  was  the  only  one  prior 
to  the  World  War  which  had  been  almost  wholly  untouched  by  the 
industrial  revolution  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  economic 
benefits  of  capitalism.  Under  the  czars,  the  great  Russian  Empire 
was  politically  a  despotic  monarchy  and  economically  a  feudal  relic 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Bolsheviks,  or  Communists,  therefore, 
found  fertile  soil  for  their  economic  and  political  doctrines  when 
they  overthrew  the  Kerensky  government  In  November  of  1917  and 
established  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Nikolai  Lenin  and  Leon  Trotsky.  With  one  fell  swoop  they 
overthrew  the  system  of  capitalism  and  substituted  policies  which 
had  frequently  been  contemplated  In  theory  by  several  of  the  great 
Intellects  of  the  world,  but  which  had  never  before  been  subjected 
to  practical  experimentation  In  a  large  coxintry. 

What  Is  this  great  Russian  experiment?  Just  as  capitalism  and 
democracy  rest  en  a  trilogy  of  private  property,  individual  labor,  and 
human  liberty,  so  communism,  their  direct  antithesis,  also  rests 
on  a  trilogy — first,  all  land,  property,  and  capital  belong  to  the  state. 

Second,  all  labor  Is  employed  and  directed  by  the  state  at  rates 
of  compensation  rigidly  fixed  by  the  state. 

Third,  himian  liberty  In  all  Its  aspects,  such  as  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  lawful  assemblage,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
of  religion,  are  expressly  and  unreservedly  denied  to  all  Individuals 
and  are  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  state.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  feudal  system  swayed  the  world,  a  Spartan  state  ha3 
arisen  which  fearlessly  and  cynically  challenges  the  rvile  of  democ- 
racy and  capitalism.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  communism  advocates  a  rigid  economy  In  a  rigid   j 
state,  for  It  presupposes  a  lazy  and  Indolent  people  from  whom  the   | 
state  can  exact  work  only  by  means  of  purges,  threats,  and  Im- 
prisonment.    Russia  under  the  czars  had  become  a  second  sleeping 
China,    passive,    supine,    and    Indifferent,     Hence    when    the    crisis 
came  the  land  fell  a  relatively  easy  prey  to  communism,  which  put   i 
every  last  Russian  to  work.     In  the  western  countries  man  has  been    i 
trained  to  be  Industrious  and  energetic,  and  on  that  account  needs 
no  lash  of  the  whip  to  compel  him  to  work.     In  the  west  there  had 
developed  a  Joy  In  work;  In  Russia  under  the  czars  there  had  de- 
veloped a  Joy  In  laziness.     Hence  In  this  one  sense,  at  least.  It  may 
be   said  that   communism   has   not   been   altogether   an    unmixed 
disaster  for  Russia,  as  it  has  forced  the  Russians  to  work  and  to 
flevelop  their  country. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  this  despotic,  autocratic 
ollgnrchy,  under  the  name  of  communism,  constitutes  to  my  way  of 
thinking  the  first  serious  challenge  to  the  dominant  ideals  of  democ- 
racy which  have  heretofore  been  triumphant  In  the  western  world. 

Communism  Is  fui;damentally  a  new  religion.  It  Is  a  great  state 
and  secular  denomination.  It  substitutes  the  attributes,  the  vir- 
tues, and  qualities  of  God  to  the  state  Itself.  The  state  instead  of 
God  Is  supreme.  Through  the  system  of  starvation  of  any  minister. 
priest,  or  rabbi  who  does  not  conform  to  their  religious  policies,  they 
exile  them  to  Siberia  and  ruthlessly  suppress  and  destroy  every  other 
form  of  worship  of  God.  Communism  believes  In  the  here  instead 
of  the  hereafter.  It  relegates  the  belief  In  a  divine  Providence  to  the 
realm  of  fiction  and  superstition. 

This  new  religion  has  Karl  Marx  as  god  of  the  state.  Its  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  Is  Lenin.  Its  Saint  Peter  Is  Stalin. '^ts  Saint  Paul  is 
Trotsky.  Its  Ideals  In  philosophy,  economics,  and  government  Is 
Its  new  creed.    In  the  union  of  the  chtirch  and  state  as  one  It  has 


perfected  a  new  bible.  In  this  bible  It  excoriates  democracy  It 
pillcrles  capitalism.  It  weeps  over  an  Indastrlal  system  xhM  exploits 
labor.     In  clarion  tones  It  cries  aloud  for  world  revolution. 

Overproduction  one  year  and  underproduction  the  next  year  dis- 
locate the  markets  of  the  world  and  bring  in  their  wake  chaos, 
wastefulness,  panics,  unemployment,  war,  and.  finally,  revolt.  Com- 
munism challenges  the  Institutions  known  as  the  family,  religion, 
property,  marriage — yes.  even  patriotism.  It  seeks  their  destruc- 
tion. The  communistic  bible  of  the  state  Is  a  bitter  indictment 
against  the  present  social  order. 

It  Is  a  philosophy  of  life.  It  is  a  program  of  action.  It  Is  a  prom- 
ise of  a  future  goal.  It  preaches  a  new  declaration  of  authority. 
The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat — a  dictatorship  that  will  forever 
abolish  poverty,  misery,  hunger,  and  want.  It  will  Inaugxirate  the 
golden  age  of  a  happy  humanity  that  will  bring  into  realization 
true  Christianity  founded  upon  the  ideal  Utopia,  from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity,  to  each  according  to  his  need,  thus  bringing 
about  through  communism  the  supremacy  of  the  state  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  This  Is  the  creed.  This  Is  the  bible.  This  Is 
the  philosophy.     This  Is  the  religion  of  communism. 

But,  lofty  as  are  these  Ideals  and  splendid  as  are  these  dreams 
of  an  Utopia,  there  arise  occasions  In  the  life  of  an  Individual,  as 
well  as  In  that  of  a  nation,  when  the  end  does  not  Justify  the  means. 

In  Russia  It  Is  the  bullet;  In  the  United  States  It  Is  the  ballot 
[Applause.)  But  granting  that  these  Utopian  Ideals  could  be  real- 
ized by  the  ballot,  I  am  still  opposed  to  the  principles  of  com- 
munism. Why?  Because  deep  within  each  individual  Is  Ingrained 
the  cry  of  the  soul  for  liberty,  oi  the  heart  for  freedom,  and  of  the 
mind  for  self-expression.  [Applause.)  Rather  than  be  a  b'rd  In  a 
gilded  cage  surrounded  by  all  the  material  comforts  that  make  for 
happiness.  I,  for  one,  would  prefer  the  liberty  of  thought,  conscience, 
and  action.     [Applause.] 

Communism  deprives  an  individual  of  the  Incentive  to  live.  It 
robs  him  of  Individual  hope,  faith,  and  ambition.  It  makes  him  a 
mechanical  automaton  or  robot  In  the  realm  of  life.  The  herd 
selfishness  Is  substituted  for  the  Individual  happiness. 

Communism  says  to  you  and  me:  "Sell  me  that  birthright  which 
you  have  attained  after  so  many  centuries  of  struggle.  Give  up 
your  liberty.  Give  up  your  freedom.  Give  up  your  democracy. 
Give  up  your  aspirations  to  Immortality;  your  Inspirations  of  divin- 
ity. Give  up  all  these  cherished  traditions.  In  return  we  will 
afford  you  a  modicum  of  comfort  and  material  possessions." 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  answer  to  them  Is  In 
the  Immortal  words  of  that  great  Virginian,  the  Old  Dominion's 
Illustrious  patriot,  Patrick  Henry,  whose  clarion  voice  electrified  the 
House  of  Burgesses  when  he  said:  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death."  (Applause.) 

Communism  scoffs  at  our  democratic  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Ignores  the  Individual  entirely.  It  is  frankly  skepti- 
cal of  either  his  willingness  or  abUlty  to  govern  himself.  The  state 
is  all  Important  In  politics  as  It  Is  In  religion 

Economically,  to  complete  the  final  plans  of  the  communlstlo 
trlology,  the  Soviet  state  Is  perhaps  on  Its  strongest  ground.  It 
Is,  therefore,  the  most  dangerous  as  far  as  our  form  of  civilization 
and  democracy  is  concerned.  In  Russia  the  state  controls  all  com- 
merce, whether  Industrial  or  agricultural  In  character.  Private  en- 
terprise Is  denied  any  right  to  exist.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that  under 
the  Czars  the  Industrial  revolution  had  not  reached  Russia,  the 
Soviet  leaders  are  attempting  an  ambitious  scheme.  To  me  it  is  the 
most  enterprising  plan  In  the  entire  history  of  economic  life. 

It  will  attempt  to  mechanize  and  socialize  Russia  both  In  urban 
and  rural  life  In  a  period  of  5  years.  It  will  organize  Industry  and 
agrlculttirc  so  powerfully  as  an  armed  unit  In  5  years  as  to  chal- 
lenge any  nation  In  times  of  peace  or  In  times  of  war.  The  torch  of 
communism  must  undermine  all  nations  of  the  world.  It  must 
spread  the  gospel  of  discord,  dissension,  strife,  and  strike  to  all  the 
workers  of  the  world.  It  must  plan  and  plot  rebellion  and  revolu- 
tion everjrwhere. 

To  meet  the  threat  of  a  proletarian  revolution  under  Communist 
auspices,  a  counter  revolution.  In  the  form  of  fascism,  has  devel- 
oped during  the  past  decade.  Fascism  Is  the  middle  classes'  answer 
to  communLsm,  but  In  practice  It  has  proved  to  be  as  despotic,  auto- 
cratic, and  Intolerant  of  the  rights  of  men  as  Is  the  dark  force  of 
which  It  complains  so  bitterly.  By  force  and  fraud  Italian  fascism 
has  suppressed  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly;  It  has  de- 
molished all  opposition  parties:  It  has  abolished  all  labor  unions  and 
has  rigidly  regimented  the  whole  of  Italian  economic  life.  In  the 
end.  Fascist  despotism  has  become  every  bit  as  vicious,  evil,  and 
mischievous  as  Communist  dictatorship. 

Both  communism  and  fascism  are  Imperialistic  in  their  motives, 
for  each  realizes  that  so  long  as  Its  activity  is  confined  to  a  single 
major  state,  so  long  does  Its  very  future  remain  tmcertain.  Hfence, 
each  of  them  Is  forever  dispatching  missionaries  to  every  continent 
on  earth  In  search  of  new  worlds  to  conquer  for  Its  particular  brand 
of  Ideology.  In  the  democratic  nations,  and  In  the  United  Slates 
especially,  these  missionaries  are  particularly  active  The  coming 
decade  will  witness  a  bitter  propaganda  war  waged  by  these  sinister 
forces  In  an  effort  to  make  the  democratic  nations  safe  for  their 
special  "Isms." 

Fascism  Is  the  exploitation  of  labor  by  capital.  Communism  la 
the  exploitation  of  capital  by  labor.  Democracy  strives  to  estab- 
lish a  harmony  and  balance  between  capital  and  labor,  to  the  end 
that  the  greatest  good  be  brought  to  the  greatest  number.  Hence, 
mark  my  prediction:  In  the  bitter  end  commiinlsm  and  fascism 
both  will  be  destroyed,  while  democracy  will  enjoy  •  glorious 
triumph.     [Applause.] 
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It  took  capltallitlc  and  d"mocratlc  evFtpms  150  y»"ars  to  bring 
the  Industrial  revolution  to  fruition— through  Individual  effort. 
Communl-sm  expects  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  In  5  years 
through  state  effort,  through  conscrlptlncj  capital  and  mass  labor 
to  accomplish  the  result  and  conquer  the  world  to  Us  Ideal. 

Thus  we  behold  Soviet  Russia  challenging  the  western  world  on 
all  three  battle  fronts — religious,  political,  and  economic.  How 
shall  we  of  the  west  meet  this  octopus  of  the  east? 

Externally,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  the  Infiltration  of 
Soviet  propaganda.  Their  paid  propagandtsu  must  be  deported. 
(Applause  I  However,  as  long  as  Soviet  Russia  Is  content  to  con- 
duct Its  experiment  within  Its  own  borders  and  does  not  attempt 
to  proselytize  the  rest  of -the  world.  Its  sovereignty  should  be 
re5pected  by  other  nations.  Including  our  own. 

Internally,  we  must  apply  a  medical  curative.  We  should  Im- 
munize ourselves,  so  that  even  If  the  contagious  germs  of  com- 
munistic bacteria  do  Infect  our  body  politic  we  shall  be  able  to 
resist  them  and  throw  them  off.  [Applause  1  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Imprisonment  of  those  who  advocate  Communist  doc- 
trine In  this  country  wou!d  be  beneficial.  You  may  imprison  an 
Individual  but  you  cannot  effectively  imprison  an  Ideal.  You  can- 
not chain  a  political  concept.  You  cannot  shackle  or  enslave  an 
economic  philosophy. 

We  must  set  our  own  house  In  order,  and  treat  the  causes  rather 
than  the  symptoms  or  effects  of  economic  Ills.  To  meet  the  dan- 
gers of  communistic  propaganda  we  must  improve  the  temple  of 
democracy  In  the  United  States.  Pour  great  constructive  economic 
changes  must  be  wrought  In  our  country. 

Firstly,  the  abolition  of  child  lab^r.  Children  under  16  years  of 
age  should  never  be  compelled  through  the  force  of  economic  cir- 
cumstances to  work  In  the  mill,  the  mine,  the  loom,  or  the  factory. 
Their  frail  bodies  belong  to  the  schoolhouse  [applause),  there  to 
receive  tlie  education  and  the  culture  that  will  develop  a  sound 
mind  in  a  healthy  body.  (Applause.)  Capital  has  no  right  to 
offer  their  humble  bodies  In  the  quarries  of  Industry  to  compete 
with  labor  that  Justly  and  rightfully  belongs  to  the  older  men. 
[Applause.] 

Secondly,  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  unemployment  condition. 
In  a  land  of  plenty  and  prosperity.  5.000.000  people  without  employ- 
ment is  a  tragedy.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  civilization 
of  our  day  that  men  and  women  with  families  and  children  de- 
pendent upon  them,  willing  to  work,  should  be  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment Unemployment  brings  about  a  subnormal  standard  of 
living,  untold  anxiety,  bitter  discouragement,  and  disappointment; 
and  unless  corrected  leads  to  poverty,  penury,  and  pauperism. 

Labor  Is  the  producer  of  capital.  It  should,  therefore,  be  entitled 
to  a  fair  share  of  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  It  creates.  With 
progress  that  democracy  constantly  advocates,  perhaps  the  day  Is 
not  far  distant  when  unemployment  Insurance,  worklngmens  com- 
pensation, collective  bargaining,  minimum  wages,  and  maximum 
hours  will  provide  the  necessary  means  to  provide  for  the  worker 
when  unemployment  knocks  upon  his  door.  Prosperity  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  Is  a  myth.  Prosperity  through  the  scientific 
solution  of  unemplojTncnt  can  be  made  a  realization.     lApplau-ie.) 

Thirdly,  the  establishment  of  Nation-wide  old-age  pensions.  Mod- 
ern society  pensions.  In  the  name  of  patriotism,  the  soldier  who 
bares  his  breast  to  shot  and  shell  to  defend  his  nation's  honor  upon 
the  field  of  battle  In  times  of  war.  Why  not  pension.  In  the  name 
of  humanity,  the  old  fathers  and  mothers  who  in  old  age  find 
themselves  bereft  of  support  and  have  to  Join  the  last  great  pil- 
grimage whose  caravan  Is  sadly  marching  over  the  hill  to  the  poor- 
house  and  almshouse?  If  patriotism  Inspires  us  to  pension  the 
soldier,  how  much  more  patriotic  Is  It  to  pension  the  old  fathers 
and  mothers  who  have  given  up  their  Uvea  upon  the  industrial 
field  of  peace  and  honor  to  make  our  Republic  the  greatest  In  all 
the  world.     (Applause.) 

Fourthly,  and  most  Important,  we  must  counteract  the  effects 
of  meigcrs.  concentrations,  and  combinations  of  big  business  which 
are  threatening  to  exterminate  the  middle  class,  the  backbone  of 
our  Individualistic,  capitalistic,  and  democratic  system,  with  fright- 
ful celerity.  The  great  Governor  of  New  York  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
last  Fourth  of  July  in  an  address  declared  the  mergers  of  bit?  business 
arc  creating  a  system  of  economic  feudalism  In  which  all  property 
will  t>e  In  a  few  hands  and  the  rest  of  us  will  be  economic  serfs. 
(Applause.) 

Such  a  view  Is  borne  out  by  the  trend  of  recent  events.  The 
mergers  ai  bltr  business  have  been  so  great  as  to  veritably  beggar 
description.  They  create  uneasiness  and  discontent.  They  are 
false  to  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  economic  capitalism.  [Ap- 
plause )  They  tend  Inevitably  to  concentrate  the  separate  func- 
tions of  the  production,  distribution,  exchange,  and  consumption 
at  wealth  In  a  few  hands  and  usurp  all  those  powers  by  completely 
destroying  all  competition  and  reducing  the  middle  class  to  penury 
and  want.  (Applause.)  Paradoxical  as  It  may  seem,  the  best 
friends  of  the  Communists  In  this  country  are  the  promoters  of 
these  giant  mergers. 

They  are  preparing  fertile  soil  for  Soviet  propaganda.  They  are 
weakening  our  national  resistance  In  the  Inevitable  corifllct  that 
win  have  to  come  between  communism  and  sovletism  on  one 
side  and  political  democracy,  capitalism,  and  Individual  liberty  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  before  we  make  the  world 
scfo  for  democracy  let  us  make  the  United  States  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. Lest  we  forget,  let  us  always  remember  that  monarchies 
have  been  destroyed  by  poverty,  republics  through  wealth,  and  that 
communism  will  t)e  destroyed  by  democracy,  tiecause  It  denies  to 
every  human  being  the   Inalienable  right  to  the  pursuit  of  life, 


liberty,  and  hflpplnfss  by  denying  to  Its  people  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  above  all,  freedom 
to  worship  God  In  conformity  with  a  man's  own  conscience. 
[Applause] 

Mr  Speaker.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  any  of  the  Members  who 
might  like  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Wainwricht.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SiRovacH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    Wainwhight.  I   thought    perhaps   the    gentleman    from   New 
York  (Mr.  Sirovtch]  might  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  has  Just  passed  an  old-age  pension  act. 

Mr.  SniovacH.  I  am  proud  to  inform  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Walnwrlght[  that  a  speech  that  I  made  2 
years  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  quite  helpful  In  passing  that 
old-age  pension  law.  that  has  since  been  adopted  by  9  or  10  States 
of  the  Union  and  by  4  more  throughout  our  Republic  In  the  next 
year.     (Applause.) 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee report  out  the  bill  that  I  have  Introduced  providing  for 
old-age  pensions,  which  will  help  this  great  Republic  do  what  all 
of  the  ether  nations  of  the  world  have  done. 

For  the  benefit  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you 
that  every  civilized  nation  of  the  world  has  already  adopted  the 
principle  of  old-age  pensions  with  the  exception  of  China,  India,  and 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  paging  this  battle  to  see  the  United 
States  leave  the  company  of  (Aiina  and  India  before  they  surpass 
us  in  that  fle'd.     ( Applause.  ( 

Mr  LoziER.  Win  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SiRovicH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr  LoziER.  Much  has  been  said  In  the  last  year  or  two  about 
the  English  dole  system.  I  understand  that  practically  60  or  70 
percent  of  all  the  money  paid  out  in  England  In  the  form  of  doles 
represents  funds  or  relief  which  has  been  purchased  by  a  system 
of  workmen's  Insurance  and  does  not  represent  a  bounty  or  gift 
from  the  Government. 

Has  the  gentleman  taken  Into  consideration  or  given  any  con- 
siderable thought  to  the  question  as  to  how  far  a  system  of  work- 
men's Insurance  would  assist  In  alleviating  the  conditions  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred  with  reference  to  unemployment? 

Mr.  SiRoviCH.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lozler).  Twenty-eight 
governments  of  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
have  adopted  the  principle  of  contributory  compulsory  old-age 
pensions  That  means  Individual  contributions  of  from  3  to  5 
percent  of  the  salary  every  week  by  the  employee,  the  employer 
contributing  an  equal  amount,  and  the  state  a  third  amount.  This 
compulsory  contributory  form  of  old-age  pension  was  put  Into 
operation  first  by  Bismarck  In  1381  In  order  to  show  the  great 
social  democracies  of  the  world  that  Germany  was  willing  to  help 
Its  working  people  through  the  Instrumentality  of  the  state.  In 
1909  that  great  Englishman.  Lord  Asqulth.  Introduced  the  principle 
In  England,  and  It  was  Introduced  In  1912  in  France.  So  that  Ger- 
many today  takes  care  of  20.000.000  of  Its  working  people.  England 
16.000,000;  and  France  7.500.000.  who.  under  the  Influence  of  old-age 
pensions,  workmen's  compensation,  employers'  liability,  social  in- 
surance, sickness  insurance,  and  unemployment  Insurance,  receive 
the  benefit  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  spoken  of. 
There  are  10  governments  of  the  world  who  have  what  we  call  the 
noncontrlbutory  form  of  old-age  pensions,  which  is  a  straight  pen- 
sion system.  When  a  man  arrives  at  the  age  of  65.  Irrespective  of 
contribution  to  funds,  he  Is  pensioned.  Such  forms  of  pension  are 
found  In  Austria,  Canada.  New  Zealand,  and  Denmark.  Two  coun- 
tries that  have  the  voluntary-saving  plan  are  Japan  and  Spain,  In 
which  the  workman  has  permission  to  take  off  a  certain  amount  of 
his  money  every  week,  and  the  government  applies  the  same  amount, 
and  when  the  man  arrives  at  the  age  of  65  that  Is  given  to  him 
yearly  as  a  pension,  and  he  Is  looked  after  during  sickness. 

So  all  the  governments  of  the  world  have  provided  for  some 
form  of  old-age  dependency,  with  the  exception  of  China,  India, 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Texas.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr   SiROMCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JoNFS  of  Texas.  I  am  very  much  Interested  In  the  gen- 
tleman's dLscusslon  and  appreciate  his  Investigation  In  the  differ- 
ent nations  that  have  tried  the  contributory  method  of  pensions 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred  Hr.s  any  plan  been  de- 
vised to  take  care  of  the  agricultural  sections,  for  Instance, 
which  do  not  have  a  pay  roll  or  provi.slon  for  such  contribution? 
I  am  asking  that  historically.  I  would  like  to  know  how  that 
Is  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  SiRovncH.  Every  workman — and  that  Includes  agricul- 
turists— Is  Included  In  the  pension  system. 

Mr  Jones  of  Texas.  But  the  farmers  do  not  have  a  regular  form 
of  Income.  I  am  not  asking  this  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
the  gentleman,  but  I  am  wondering  If  there  Is  provision  made  to 
take  care  of  that  class  of  workers. 

Mr.  SiRovTCH.  Every  Individual  who  works  at  ph3rslcal  labor  or 
mental  labor.  Irrespective  of  where  he  works,  is  provided  for  In 
this  old-age  pension. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Texas.  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  historic  connec- 
tion, where  the  gentleman  from  New  York  said  there  were  certain 
countries  In  which  old-age  pensions  were  permitted,  where  the 
worker  contributed  part  and  the  state  contributed  part. 

Mr.  SiRoviCH.  They  contribute  It  through  the  medium  of  taxa- 
tion.    That  is  how  the  agricultural  class  takes  care  of  It. 
Mr    Moore  of  Virginia.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SIROVICH.  I  yield  gladly. 
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Mr.  MooRz  of  Virginia.  I  would  not  inject  myself  into  the  speech 
of  the  gentleman  except  for  his  fine  allusion  to  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  believes  that 
the  effort  to  eliminate  religion  from  the  life  of  the  people  of 
Russia  will  be  successful,  considering  the  failure  of  any  such 
effort  that  has  ever  been  made  In  any  other  countrj'? 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  My  concept  Is  that  there  never  has  been  a  war 
In  any  nation  of  the  world  In  which  that  nation  tried  to  destroy 
religion  but  that  In  the  end  the  nation  was  ultimately  destroyed 
Itself. 

In  the  French  Revolution,  during  the  triumvirate  of  Robes- 
pierre, Marat,  and  Mirabeau.  they  did  exactly  as  Rtissla  Is  doing 
at  the  present  time.  They  placed  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  Lord 
Almighty  the  goddess  of  reason.  So  In  time  the  goddess  of  reason 
crumbled.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished  and  lovable  Chaplain  of 
the  House,  Rev  James  Shera  Montgomery,  who  sits  before  me, 
will  agree  with  me  that  when  reason  ends,  there  is  where  faith 
begins,  and  that  Is  why  religion  can  never  be  destroyed.  [Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  MooRE  of  Virginia.  Tlie  gentleman,  of  course,  remembers 
that  not  only  did  the  French  Revolutionists  make  the  goddess 
of  reason  the  only  deity  they  would  worship,  but  that  they 
abolished  Sunday  and  any  day  of  rest  and  closed  the  churches. 
Nevertheless,  after  awhile  the  antlrcliglous  adventure  upon  which 
they  had  entered  proved  to  be  an  absolute  failure. 

Mr.  SiROVicH.  Let  me  answer  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  That  in  order  to  destroy  religion  in  Russia,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  perfected  the  continuous  working  week.  This 
adoption  of  a  continuous  working  week  means  the  elimination  of 
Sunday  as  a  general  holiday,  thereby  taking  away  from  the 
remnant  of  the  church  In  the  Soviet  Union  one  of  its  last  and 
strongest  footholds. 

By  doing  away  with  Sunday  as  a  general  religious  holy  day, 
the  churches  find  themselves  deprived  of  these  who  would  want 
to  worship  God  In  conformity  with  their  traditions. 

A  minister  is  not  given  the  permission  to  vote  in  the  Soviet 
Government.  He  Is  not  permitted  to  raise  any  funds.  The 
Soviets  do  not  permit  parents  to  give  religious  education  to  their 
children  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  18.  So,  In  conformity 
with  the  philosophy  of  Richelieu,  who  was  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  Soviets  say  In  Russia,  "Give  me  the 
children  up  to  the  years  of  18.  when  we  can  fertilize  their  minds 
with  our  dogmas  and  teachings,  and  saturate  their  hearts  and 
souls  with  our  philosophy  and  our  atheism,  and  we  do  not  care 
who  makes  the  laws."  They  are  starving  the  ministers,  priests, 
and  rabbis.  If  a  minister  should  arise  In  a  pulpit  and  give  vent 
to  a  sentiment  which  was  in  conformity  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  he  would  be  sent  to  Siberia  or  be  silently  executed. 

Mr.  O'Connor  of  New  York.. Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SiRovTCH.  Yes. 

Mr  O'Connor  of  New  York.  I  thought  when  the  gentleman 
started  to  talk,  he  was  going  to  devote  more  time  to  the  religious 
situation  In  Russia.  I  was  Interested  to  hear  whether  or  not  he 
thought  the  philosophy  of  communism  was  any  form  of  religion. 
Most  people  call  It  atheism.  I  was  interested  also  in  following 
that  up  to  see  if  the  gentleman  had  any  reason  for  the  tdleged 
growth  of  atheism  In  this  country.  Many  people  say  that  a  big 
majority  of  those  who  come  out  of  our  colleges  today  are  atheists 
or  agnostics.  Would  the  gentleman  attribute  that  to  the  wave 
of  communl.sm  that  is  transporting  itself  from  Russia  to  America? 

Mr.  SraovicH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  when  our 
Government  was  founded  we  had  as  many  atheists  then  as  we 
have  today.  I  think  the  greatest  atheist  of  his  time  was  Thomas 
Paine,  one  of  the  men  who  helped  to  frame  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  was  men  of  his  stamp  who  kept  the  word  "God  ' 
out  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reason,  I 
understand,  that  God  was  kept  out  at  that  time  was  the  thought 
that  If  King  George  III  ruled  by  the  divine  right  of  God  and 
persecuted  our  Colonial  forbears  they  did  not  care  to  have  that 
God  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  However.  In  this 
great  democracy  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  love  about  It  Is  that 
when  a  man,  be  he  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jew,  goes  into  his 
temple  the  Government  of  the  United  States  puts  all  the  power 
of  the  Government  behind  him  In  order  to  protect  him  in  his 
right  to  worship  God  In  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  [Applause.]  And  what  is  even  more  beautiful,  we 
protect  the  atheist  and  agnostic  in  this  country  Just  as  well.  That 
is  the  beauty  of  democracy.  On  the  contrary,  in  Russia  the  state 
Is  Ood;  the  state  is  supreme;  if  you  do  anything  against  the  state 
It  is  not  only  blasphemy  but  it  is  treason. 

Mr.  Dic:kstein.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Yes. 

Mr.  DicKSTEiN.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  they  want  to  moke  Russia, 
imder  the  Soviet  Government,  a  godless  country? 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  The  question  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
asks  me  is  whether  they  want  to  make  It  a  godless  country.  They 
have  today  almost  3.000,000  men  and  women  who  under  the  phi- 
losophy of  atheism  are  preaching  their  gospel  of  economic,  philo- 
sophic, and  religious  views  In  the  schools  and  all  over  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  break  down  that  Ingrained  tradition 
which  the  centuries  of  rellglotjs  Inculcation  has  brought  into 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Russian.  The  Communists  laugh  at  the 
devout  peasant;  they  mock  him;  they  Jeer  at  him,  believing  that 
ridicule  will  destroy  his  faith  In  God.  Through  a  process  of 
starvation  and  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  the  part  of  a  minister 
as  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Government,  they  are  trying  to  break 


down  his  morale  In  the  faith  and  very  existence  of  Ood.  The 
Communists  have  no  hesitancy  In  sa3rlng  through  those  who 
preach  their  gospel  that  if  God  wanu  to  pre'scrve  the  various 
religious  denominations  that  arc  in  existence  In  Russia  let  Him 
do  so,  but  the  Communists  will  grant  Him  no  assistance.  Let  the 
ministers  and  priests  stand  upon  their  own  faith,  without  any 
outside  help  from  the  Communists. 

So  If  the  clviliaed  nations  of  the  world  permit  the  Government 
of  Russia  to  Interfere  v^nth  the  right  to  freedom  of  worship,  which 
Is  the  Inherent  privilege  of  men  upon  this  earth,  then  in  time  re- 
ligion in  Russia  may  one  day  disappear.  But  I  have  lalth  In  Oexl! 
I  have  faith  in  reason.  I  am  wholeheartedly  persuaded  that  the 
pure  In  heart  and  the  humble  In  spirit  will  find  their  way  to  Him 
In  Russia  In  sp.te  of  all  ridicule  and  oppression.  In  the  end 
atheism  cannot  prevail  In  the  face  of  true  religion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ladles,  and  gehtlemen,  czarlsm  Is  autocracy  from 
above  pushing  downward,  while  communism  Is  autocracy  from 
below  pushing  upward,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  people  In 
between  them  will  be  crushed.     [Applause] 

Mr.  O  Connor  of  New  York.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O'Connor  of  New  York.  Does  the  gentleman  spell  out  of 
this  phllosopny  of  communism  any  form  of  religion  at  all? 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  I  stated  that  during  the  development  of  my  speech. 
Communism  is  a  state  religion.  Tlie  state  If  substltxited  for  Ood. 
Tlie  state  Is  supreme.     No  other  religion  can  take  Its  place. 

Mr.  O'Connor  of  New  York.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  Is 
this:  Of  course,  I  feel  as  deeply  and  as  keenly  about  what  Is  going 
on  in  Russia  as  anybody,  but,  historically,  other  nations  have  for- 
bidden certain  religions. 

There  stands  out  in  everybody's  mind  what  Turkey  always  did 
with  respect  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  only  the  other  day  I 
noticed  that  China  refused  to  permit  the  exhibition  of  the  moving 
picture  Ben  Hur  on  the  ground  It  portrays  Christianity,  which,  to 
their  mind,  is  a  "superstition."  If  Russia  is  abolishing  all  religions 
and  If  there  is  nothing  like  religion  there,  she  stands  In  a  peculiar 
position  In  the  world.  If  she  is  only  seeking  to  abolish  Christi- 
anity, some  other  nations  have  done  that  heretofore  and  are  doing 
it  today. 

Mr.  SiPovicH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  answer  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  is  this:  You  know  that  you  can  get  to 
Washington  from  any  direction.  You  can  come  from  the  north, 
from  the  .south,  or  from  the  west,  and  you  can  even  come  from 
the  east  to  Washington.  So  when  our  forefathers  founded  our 
Republic  they  figuratively  or  metaphorically  said  that  God  was 
Washington.  Many  religions  have  different  roads  that  ultimately 
lead  to  God,  as  different  roads  lead  to  Washington. 

One  road  that  goejs  into  God's  bosom  is  called  the  Protestant 
road,  a  second  road  is  the  Catholic  road,  a  third  is  the  Jewish 
road,  a  fourth  is  the  Confucian  road,  and  a  fifth  is  the  Mohamme- 
dan road.  I  do  not  care  what  road  a  man  takes  so  long  as  the  road 
leads  directly  to  God  and  respects  His  omnipotent  powers.  [Ap- 
plause.] True  liberty  consists  In  respecting  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  every  man's  worship,  be  he  thelst  or  atheist.     (Aplpause.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  House  for  the  cordial  atten- 
tion they  have  given  me  euid  the  gracious  mannner  in  which  my 
remarks  have  been  received  by  the  membership  of  this  historic 
forum.     [Applause.] 

Increased    Ag^ricultural    Imports    and    Dwindling 
Exports  Are  Crushing  the  American   Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  22, 1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reciprocal-trade 
program  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  Intended  to  Increase 
our  foreign  trade,  is  playing  havoc  with  American  agriculture. 
It  has  failed  to  stimulate  foreign  markets  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts, but  it  has  succeeded  in  opening  our  domestic  market  to 
an  influx  of  the  products  of  cheap  farm  labor  of  foreign 
countries.  Our  exports  of  agricultural  products  are  declining 
while  imports  are  increasing. 

For  the  5  months  ending  May  1939  our  agricultural  exports 
were  valued  at  $237,998,000  as  compared  with  $362,936,000  for 
the  same  period  in  1938,  a  decrease  of  $124,938,000.  or  34.2 
percent,  in  exports  for  the  5  months  of  1939.  While  our  agri- 
cultural imports  for  the  5  months  ended  May  1939  amounted 
to  $431,735,000,  compared  with  $404,120,000  for  the  same 
I)eriod  in  1938.  an  increase  of  $27,615,000,  or  6.8  percent,  in 
Imports  for  the  5  months  of  IS39. 
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Thus,  our  trade  balance  (excess  of  Imports  over  exports) 
Jumped  from  541,184.000  in  the  5  months  of  1938  to  5193.- 
737.000  in  the  5  months  of  1939;  an  increase  of  $152,553,000. 
or  over  300  percent  in  favor  of  farmers  of  foreign  countries. 

Our  total  trade  (exports  end  imports)  of  agricultural 
products  amounted  to  $767,056,000  in  the  5  months  of  1938, 
and  $669,733,000  in  the  5  months  of  1939;  a  decrease  of 
$97,323,000.  or  over  10  percent. 

The  above  figures  indicate  the  general  position  today  of 
our  international  trade  in  agricultural  products,  while  the 
tables  below  give  details  of  cur  import  and  expert  items. 

No  wonder  our  farmers  continue  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  Hull  reciprocal-trade  program  while  foreign  markets  for 
their  products  are  fast  disappearing.  For  instance,  during 
the  first  5  months  of  1939  decreases  in  our  exports  of  the 
following  farm  products  were  as  follows:  Corn.  $45,839,000; 
wheat.  $19,406,000;  cotton.  $47,141,000;  tobacco,  $9,719,000; 
other  agricuUuial  products.  $2,833,000;  a  total  of  $124.- 
938.000,  or  34.2  percent  decrease  for  the  first  5  montlis  of 
1939  in  agricultural  experts. 
VNrrro  statzs  aghicultttral  exports  and  imports,  5  months  ended 

MAY     lt»38    AND     1939 


Table  1. — Exports 

Of  agricultural  products 

5  months  ended  May— 

Increase  (+)  or 

Export  items 

I93S 

1930 

decrease  (-) 

Total  apriculturnl  reports 

S362,9%,000 

lO!*.  44>i.  «X) 
4«;  2»,7.  fiOrt 

igR,293.000 

$2:17.  MS.  000 

-$124,038,000 

Cotton,  urnn.iniifartiir*"'!  ,. 

62.  3t)7,  {XW 
36,  54.>*,  000 

129,  28^3. 000 

-47.  111.000 

Tol>a«t),  uniuttnuf.ulurid 

-U,  719.  OUO 

Fooflstuffs  (t  'tal) 

-«7, 010, 000 

Wheat 

Corn   ^ 

\\  he'it  flour 

-     44.6:«i.0(X) 
5«i.  O.'.*!.  («») 

10.»il3.  (KK) 

4.  (VS2.  (UK) 

5,  730.  000 

17.aS7.0lO 
7,312.000 
S,  0>\  000 

11,4112.(100 
X.  277,  000 

2.134,000 
20,712,000 

2.S,  2:«),  (100 

ll>.  211.  ixitt 

tt..M.{.  ililO 

3.  719.0'W 

6,  521.  000 

17.  2«0.nfX) 

7.  2J«i,  i><ii) 
«.4M.i]()ir 

12.  fi72,i»)0 
»,SC3,0OiJ 

2,  .W7. 000 
16,  62S.  000 

- 19.  40f..  000 

-45.  M'X  000 

—  770,  (MIO 

(*i!  (*alE^  and  mpal                 

-:«a,(X)0 

Vojrptahlos  and  prrparations 

Kruits: 

Kr.'^h            

+  791,000 

+ 1  S3,  on 

I  )riril  and  evaporated 

{'Hnn«tl       

-2'>.  (fV) 
4-3y.'>.'i'.>:) 

Moat  |>r<M!ucts 

-»-1.270.()iJ0 

I-ard,  includine  noutml  . . 

l>airv     products     U'^ccpt    fresh 
miik)                

+58').  tfW 
+2.M.  001 

Other  foodi!tu(Ts - 

-4,ost.o;)) 

Otljer  AKricultural  pro<lucts 

10,  V2S.  OUO 

«.  SO'J.  000 

-1.0Ga,00J 

Source:  I'.  S.  Dejiartraont  of  Comraercf  rejKTts. 

Table  2 — Imports  of  agfricultural  products 


Import  items 


Cattle  (eToept  for  breeding) 

Meat  pnxlucts  i,total) 

{"ani)e<l  l>«ef- .      

Ilanis,  shoulders,  and  hacuo 

Hides  an.l  skins  (total; 

Cattle  hides 

t)ther  (except  fur  sUns) 

Filver  fox  fur  skins. 

Wool  and  mohnir 

>°Iax  au<l  hemp,  unmanufactured . . 

Klaxsei'd  -  

Tobacco,  M-  •iired 

Cotton,  un:  .r«'<J  

AVheat,  for  inunis:  .!;<i  export 

AVheat,  byproduct  fci'ds *.. 

Hay...       ,.. 

Cottor.sjvd  cake  and  meal.. 

Cott4)ns«'«Hl  oil _ 

Peanut  oil 

Oats 

Cheese 

KfTT'  in  «hfU 

M  -iMible   

M  ,r  and  sirup. 

Api'i'-s.  rr  sh      

Pineapples,  canned 

Tomato's,  canned   

Potuoes.  while  or  Irish 

PotiUo  starch 

Tapiiica 

Cashew  nut». 


Inil 


Head  .... 
Pound. . 
r>)und . . . 
Pounl.. 
Pound . . 
I'ound   . 
Poimd   . 
Niuiiber. 
Pound... 
Ton      ... 
Bu-shel... 
I'ound. . 
I'ound  .. 
ttashel.- 

Ton  

Ton 

Pound- .. 
Pound  .. 
Pound  . 
lUjshel  .. 
Pound  .. 

I>oien 

Oallon  .. 
Pound   .. 
Bushel  . 
Pound. .. 
Pound.. 
Pound.. 
Pound.. 
Pound . . 
Pound.. 


5  months  ended  May — 
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22«.non 

fil.  172,  (XXI 

30.  H.siimo 

19.  327.  (XX) 
51.756,  (XX) 
1'..  y»'>4.  IXX) 
35.  792.  'XX) 
S.77S 

19.  571,U(X) 

1.170 

A.  ftl9. 000 

26.  M4.  itiX) 

43.  :<ixi.  im) 

13t'>.  :xx) 

.\  .VkI 

10.  7H0 

1.  W7,  ix)0 

20,  fisa  'x)o 

354,000 

4.977 

20. 72S,  tHJO 

!iH,;«M 

82.S«9.(»'X) 

M9.000 

9 

2.776.000 

2rt.072.O(X) 

•29.  323,  (XKI 

2.  KVJ.iXX) 
09.  795.  (VX) 

S.  67S.  OOU 


1939 


4fil.000 
M.  112.  (XX) 
3:{.  117,  (XX) 

20.  701,(i:X) 
112,  7(X),(>;X) 

rt).  2'i2.(XX) 

S2,  U4,ISX) 

3.J,  -1)5 

102.  0:15.  (XX) 

3, 027 

S,  9»".2,  000 

30.  4''>:'.  000 

41.  77S,  (XX) 

4.  4."s.  (KV1 

HH.  '.iog 

21,  1*J 

fi.  37-^.  (X)0 

23,  51'.),  (XX) 

2,  S4H,  000 

7.5:},  2.5.5 

21,  501,(X» 
14J,  t24 

S2,  407.  (XW 

6.17r^(X)0 

20.  7;m 

20,144,00.0 

'  2-1.  ^Ol.(K^o 

44.4»MXX) 
4.  2(X).  OCO 

:w.  4«7.  (x«i 

U,735,01X) 


Increa'« 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (— ) 


+23.^.  001 

+  \.  540.  'X)1 

+  2.  2»i'i,  (>)) 

+  1.:C4.()')) 

+90.y5').lM) 

4-44.  ^".^.(XPi) 

+4«J.  ti.".2,  00^) 

+  24,42^ 

+82. 4t>4.  IXX) 

+  1.8,57 

+2.3».3.0tX) 

+3.  tlOh,  (XX) 

- 1,  .522.  (XX) 

+4.  3-22,  (XJO 

+  1(1.394 

+  10.409 

+4.  421.  tXX) 

-f  2.  S:t9.  (O) 

+'2.  492.  (X10 

+74H,  ■27'* 

+77 1.  (KVJ 

+fil,  1*) 

-4*12,  (U) 

+5.  .'■.27.  IXX) 

+•20,  7-25 

+  17,.i5'<.00J 

+\  lit.  CM 

+  15.  l-2.i.0(*) 

+  •2,  OXO.)-' 

+«4.ti7-2.(X» 

+3, 057,  000 


The  Man  Who  Believes  We  Can 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  22.  1939 


AN    ARTICLE    FROM    THE    COUNTRY    GENTLEMAN 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  reports. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tho  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Country  Gentleman  on  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IJoseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr.],  and  entitled  "The  Man  Who  Believes  We 
Can." 

[From  the  Country  Gentleman  for  August  1,  1939) 

The  Man   Who   Believes   We  Can 

(By  E.  H.  Taylor) 

"We  must  get  back  the  winning  spirit  in  this  country.  When 
we  do  we  will  find  this  again  a  land  of  hope,  adventure,  and 
enterprise.  I  know  that  we  can  pull  out  of  the  bog  we  are  In 
now.  There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  left  in  America  if  we 
will  work  together  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  Job." 

These  heartening  words  came  with  particular  force  from  the  man 
who  uttered  them.  His  own  career  personifies  the  faith  they 
expres.s.  Moreover,  unless  present  signs  fail,  he  is  due  to  fill  one  of 
the  most  important  positions  of  leadership  in  the  Nation.  So 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  is  a  man  worth  knowing  about. 

It  has  been  said  that  Joe  Martin  attracts  notice  chiefly  by  what 
he  does  and  by  what  others  say  and  think  about  him.  Typical  of 
the  latter  is  the  recent  observation  by  a  widely  known  Washington 
commentator:  •'The  best  Job  being  done  by  any  Republican  in  office 
today  is  by  a  man  with  a  future — Joe  Martin,  minority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the  Republicans  capture  the 
House  next  year,  he  Is  certain  to  become  Speaker — If  he  is  in  the 
Hou.se."  Perhaps  more  significant  still  was  the  poll,  taken  by  a 
national  publication,  of  the  opinion  of  Washington  newspaper  cor- 
respondents as  to  the  most  useful  Members  of  Congress.  The  score 
card  was  based  on  integrity.  Intelliprnre.  industry,  and  influence. 
Joe  Martin  led,  with  the  highest  vote  given  to  any  man  In  either 
House  or  Senate. 

This  verdict  came  as  no  surprise  to  his  associates.  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans,  in  the  House.  Neither  did  it  to  the  folks  tn 
North  Attleboro.  Mass..  population  10.202.  They  have  had  a  chance 
to  observe  this  stocky  dark-haired  and  blue-eyed  fellow  townsman 
o»"  theirs  from  very  early  childhood.  For  Joe  Msktin's  career  is  In 
keeping  with  what  was — and.  many  hope,  still  is — one  of  the  finest 
traditions  of  American  life.  His  father  was  a  horseshoer  who,  as 
a  neighbor  related,  rarely  made  more  than  $15  a  week  In  his  life. 
With  a  family  of  five  boys  and  two  girls,  that  meant  economy 
and  it  also  meant  that  the  boys  went  to  work  Just  as  soon  as  they 
could. 

Joe  started  to  wcrk  when  he  was  5  years  eld,  delivering  newspa- 
pers. A  deprivation  or  hardship?  Well.  Joe  Martin  does  not  regard 
It  that  way.  Writing  a  letter  to  the  Boston  newsboys'  publication, 
he  said:  "All  during  my  school  days  I  had  a  large  and  profitable 
newspaper  route.  It  was  a  fine  business  training  and  gave  me  an 
advantage  over  boys  who  were  not  obliged  to  work." 

As  fast  as  his  brothers  became  old  enough  they  took  over  part 
of  the  grow.ng  newspaper  route.  That  released  Joe  for  other  work 
of  various  kinds.  Tho  Martin  family  is  of  Scottish  descent  on  the 
father's  side.  Irl?h  on  the  mother's.  In  the  rather  slrlct  atmosphere 
of  the  New  England  home  the  children  were  required  to  be  In  by 
8:30  every  evening.  But  with  all  these  limitations.  Joe  found  time 
for  his  one  favorite  recreation — baseball.  It  Is  quite  a  while  back 
and  North  Attleboro  has  seen  some  good  ball  players  come  and  go, 
but  the  folks  there  still  tell  stories  of  the  young  shortstop.  John 
L.  Tweedy,  on  whose  lots  North  Attlcboro's  baseball  was  long  played, 
recalls  many  incidents  of  Joe  M.mitin's  ballplaylng  days. 

a    LirELONC    AVERSION    TO    DEBT 

"He  was  a  winning  player,"  Tweedy  relates.  "He  had  the  spirit 
that  Just  wouldn't  accept  defeat.  I've  seen  him,  as  a  little  fellow, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  had  made  an  error.  Then  he 
would  come  to  bat  and  make  up  for  it.  Along  with  that  fighting 
quality  he  was  a  really  good  ballplayer,  covering  an  amazing 
amount  of  ground  at  shortstop.  There  Isn't  much  doubt  that 
he  could  have  gone  on  into  professional  baseball  if  he  had  wished." 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Joe  did  receive  an  offer  of  an  athletic 
scholarship  at  a  leading  New  England  university.  He  ttirned  it 
down,  although  he  later  sent  two  of  his  younger  brothers  through 
Dartmouth  College.  But  by  the  time  he  graduated  from  high 
school,  his  ambition  was  fixed  on  becoming  a  newspaper  man. 
And  he  did.  first  as  a  reporter  and  then,  when  hardly  more  than 
of  age.  as  editor  and  part  owner  of  Ixis  home- town  paper.     The 
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owner  had  other  Interests  and  was  willing  to  sell.  Joe  and  his 
next  older  brother.  Charlie,  had  saved  some  money.  They  found 
no  trouble  tn  enlisting  local  business  men  in  a  syndicate  willing  to 
back  a  couple  of  young  fellows  with  so  much  enterprise  and  spirit. 
That  wus  the  way  many  of  the  businesses  In  North  Attleboro 
had  started  and  grown. 

Joe  Martin  Is  still  publisher  and  his  brother  Charlie  Is  editor 
of  the  North  Attleboro  Chronicle.  In  thirty-odd  years  under  the 
Martin  management  the  paper  has  failed  only  once  to  show  a 
profit.  It  is  rated  a  good  small  daily,  devoted  to  homey  personal 
news  and  local  civic  t>etterment. 

Immediately  after  his  high-school  days  Joe  started  something 
else — a  bank  account.  It  haa  been  maintained  ever  since.  He 
has  never  been  in  debt  in  his  life. 

"Perhaps  it  Is  the  Scottish  heritage  cropping  out,  but  I  have 
always  had  an  aversion  to  debt.  "  he  explained.  "Sometimes  when 
I  have  bought  things  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  charge  them 
or  pay  on  the  instaUment  plan.  But  when  I  pay  as  I  go  I  know 
what  things  cost — and  there  U  nothing  to  come  out  of  the 
future." 

Four  years  after  he  became  editor  he  decided  to  enter  politics 
In  more  than  a  local  way.  beajming  a  candidate  for  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  Bristol  county  has  always  been  promi- 
nent in  Massachusetts  State  affairs,  and  some  of  the  local  party 
leaders  felt  he  was  too  young  for  so  responsible  a  Job.  But  he 
ran  and  won.  Two  years  later  he  advanced  to  the  State  senate. 
In  1925  to  Congress.  In  politics  as  well  as  ba.scball  and  business. 
Joe  Martin  has  kept  up  the  winning  characteristic.  He  has  never 
lost  a  polltlcaJ  contest.  During  the  Roosevelt  landslides,  when  the 
State  was  going  Demccratlc.  he  had  comfortable  majorities. 

That  record  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  has  ac- 
quainted himself  with  every  interest  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  residents  of  his  district.  He  does  not  employ  sound  trucks, 
billboards,  or  any  of  the  other  showy  political  devices  in  his  cam- 
paign.    Instead  he  relies  upon  the  human  approach. 

"Joe  likes  people  and  has  a  gift  for  imdcrstanding  them,"  said 
State  Representative  Frank  Kclley,  whose  own  political  experience 
qualifies  him  to  speak  on  this  an^le.  "Sometimes  during  the  year 
he  gets  around  to  every  part  of  his  district,  and  he  is  avaUable 
to  everyone  who  has  anything  to  take  up  with  him.  Wlienevtr 
he  Is  back  from  Washington  his  time  Is  spent  seeing  and  talking 
with  people — worklngmen.  farmers,  and  business.  They  all  know 
tliey  will  get  the  same  understanding  and  consideration.  Joe  Is 
interested  in  young  fellows  too.  He  remembers  his  own  start.  A 
lot  of  his  best  campaign  workers  are  always  youngsters  Just  com- 
ing along.  There  is  no  particular  secret  about  his  hold  on  this 
district.    People  Just  like  and  trust  him." 

TEAMWORK    AND    SPIRIT 

Perhaps  another  reason  was  supplied  by  John  H.  Bronson.  music 
supervisor  of  the  North  Attleboro  schools.  Brcnson  grew  up  with 
Joe.  and  his  grandfather  brought  the  elder  Martin  to  North  Attle- 
boro to  work  in  his  horseshoeing  establishment. 

"Joe  Martin  has  gone  far.  "  remarked  Bronson  "But  he  has  done 
more  for  others  than  he  has  ever  done  for  himself." 

It  was  the  sum  of  those  qualities  and  abilities  that  made  Joe 
Martin's  election  as  minority  leader  a  certainty  last  winter.  His 
support  was  countrywide  and  especially  strong  from  the  Mic*.dle 
West,  for  reasons  that  wUl  develop  later.  It  was  the  same  when 
he  was  chosen  in  1938  to  head  the  Republican  congressional  cam- 
paign. Then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  darkening  days  of  1930, 
the  Republicans  registered  gains  all  along  the  line.  And  It  is  a 
tribute  to  Joi  Maktin's  political  sagacity  that  his  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Republican  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  would  be 
elected  was  off  only  one  In  each  case. 

The  task  of  mirujrtty  leader  had  no  roseate  aspects.  Not  only 
was  Martin  new  at  It.  but  nearly  half  the  Republican  Members 
were  also  new  to  Congress,  and  they  had  been  elected  on  an  as- 
sortment of  platforms.  Overwhelmed  by  the  Democratic  majori- 
ties of  the  preceding  6  years,  the  morale  of  the  older  Members 
was  low.  It  was  a  situation  that  called  for  leadership  of  more 
than  a  common  order. 

But  Joe  Martin  had  definite  ideas  of  what  was  required.  One 
of  his  first  moves  was  to  meet  with  the  Republican  delegation  from 
each  State — get  to  know  them,  learn  their  Interests  and  their 
views.  He  is  a  good  listener.  Then  he  began  building  a  cohesive, 
effective  minority  force,  equipped  with  teamwork  and  a  new  spirit. 
Frequent  conferences  of  the  whole  Republican  House  membership 
were  held  to  develop  views  and  lines  of  action  in  regard  to  pending 
legislation.  In  the  preceding  session  there  had  been  only  one  such 
conference.  At  the  time  this  was  written  nine  had  been  held  dtiring 
this  Btisslon.  with  more  to  follow. 

At  such  conferences  every  member  Is  free  to  speak  his  mind. 
In  contrpFt  to  the  Democratic  caucus,  where  members  may  be  bourxl 
by  a  three-fourths  vote,  no  one  is  put  under  any  binding  agreement 
at  these  conferences.  The  only  semblance  of  direction  is  to  bring 
out  In  the  dlscvission  the  most  desirable  policies  to  follow  There  Is 
no  cracking  of  the  whip  In  the  Martin  leadership.  If  a  Republican 
Member  feels  that  the  Interests  of  his  district  or  some  campaign 
pledge  be  ha«  made  compels  him  to  depart  from  the  minority 
attitude,  Joe  tells  him  to  go  ahead. 

"Vote  for  your  conscience."  he  Is  told.  "We  realize  that  you  are 
answerable  to  your  constituents." 

But  perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  tolerance  or  democracy,  whichever 
It  might  be  called,  whenever  Joe  Martin  wants  a  united  minority 
on  any  proposition  It  responds  to  his  call. 


One  thing  especially  that  he  has  done  has  borne  useful  fruit  and 
Is  likely  to  bear  much  more.  He  has  named  House  Republican 
committees,  country-wide  In  membership  to  study  outstanding  pub- 
lic issues  and  to  formulate  policies  regarding  them.  This  has 
numerous  practical  values.  One  prevalent  criticism  of  the  Re- 
publicans Is  their  lack  of  coherent  policies.  They  are  being  sup- 
plied by  these  studies.  Furthermore,  in  this  way.  Members  are 
getting  training  and  instruction.  If  the  Republicans  come  Into 
power  In  1940  there  will  »>e  men  prepared  for  the  responsibilities 
they  will  face. 

pouctes  based  on  fact 

There  was  a  further  noteworthy  reason.  Hlt-or-mlss  action  of 
any  kind  Is  not  a  Joe  Mar^tin  trait. 

"We  were  determined.  "  he  explains,  "that  the  minority  record 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  finding  and  serving  the  public  in- 
terest rather  than  opposing  everything  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration simply  because  It  was  an  administration  policy.  Tliere 
was  only  one  way  to  do  that — by  actually  digging  Into  the  lasues 
and  getting  the  facts." 

The  outcome  has  been  that  on  three  Important  Issues — national 
defense,  emergency  monetary  powers,  and  governmental  debt — 
the  Republicans  have  been  a'jle  to  pnseni  clear-cut  policies  based 
on  facts.  Studies  are  now  being  made  of  two  other  Issues  ot 
national  Interest,  agricultural  policies  and  the  effects  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  treaties. 

Out  of  It  all  has  developed  a  spirit  of  working  together  among 
the  Republican  Memt)ers.  Their  morale  has  gone  up  and  they 
have  become  an  organized  force  that  has  won  the  respect  of  the 
majority. 

"The  way  Joe  Martin  ha.s  those  fellows  working  and  on  band 
at  roll  calls  is  something  worth  seeing."  remarked  a  Democratic 
Congressman.  "Although  we  have  a  majority  of  over  90,  we've 
found  the  Republicans  frequently  outvoting  or  outnumbering  ua 
on  the  floor  and  In  committee  meetings." 

T^at  explans  why  those  Washington  correspondents  ranked  Joe 
Martin  so  high  on  the  point  of  influence.  In  a  Capitol,  where 
there  Is  plenty  of  dissension,  he  has  a  following  conspicuous  for 
loyalty  and  unity. 

A    CALL    POa    GOOD    WIIX 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  explanations  of  the  secret  of  Joe  MAirrm's 
leadership.  A  few  minutes'  talk  with  most  any  Republican  Member 
wUl  develop  them.  Here  is  a  carefully  considered  analysis  by 
Clifpord  R.  Hope,  of  Kansas,  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture: 

"First  of  all  I  would  put  his  ability  to  understand  the  other 
fellow's  problems  and  Interests  from  the  other  fellow's  viewpoint. 
Next  his  broad  national  knowledge  and  understanding.  After  that, 
his  sound  political  Judgment.  Tlie  Members  know  he  won't  march 
them  uphill  and  then  down  again.  All  the^e  qualities  create 
confidence   and   trust   in  his  leadership.     Besides,  we   like   Joe." 

Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota,  Is  generally  picked  as  one  of 
the  promising  new  Members  of  the  Hoxise.  His  view  sums  up 
those  of  a  number  of  the  new  Members. 

"Joe  Martin  knows  there  are  48  States,"  he  said.  "I  think  that 
was  the  thing  that  Impressed  us  new  Members  the  most.  We 
hardly  expected  so  ready  an  understanding  of  our  Interests  and 
our  viewpoint.  He  has  been  able  to  arouse  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
because  we  have  the  feeling  that  we  are  working  with  him,  not 
for  him  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us.  You  can  believe  In  a 
leader  of  that  kind." 

It  Is  this  wide  national  grasp  and  understanding  that  accounted 
for  Joe  Martins  country-wide  support  for  minority  leader.  Partly 
It  Is  due  to  ob.servatlon,  for  he  has  traveled  over  much  of  the 
country,  and  to  his  gift  for  getting  the  other  fellow's  viewpoint. 
The  rest  Is  due  to  close  and  unremitting  study.  Blended  with 
this  understanding  Is  an  Intense  belief  in  the  unity  of  American 
Interests  and   In   the   progress  possible  through   united  effort. 

'America  has  the  material  resources,  the  skill,  the  tecnnlcal 
equipment,  and  the  manpower  to  push  this  Nation  to  a  prosperity 
and  well-being  undreamed  of  In  the  past."  he  declared.  "If  we 
win  develop  the  spirit  of  working  together  In  the  common  Interest 
we  can  tiave  these  things.  That  spirit  U  Inherent  In  the  American 
people.  It  simply  needs  to  be  called  forth.  Instead  of  preaching 
dissatisfaction  and  dissension  In  America,  let  us  have  good  will, 
cooperation,  and  genuine  patriotic  effort,  and  this  wiU  be  a  good 
country  to  live  in." 

He  flrmly  believes  that  many  of  our  present  fears  and  liogles  will 
disappear  once  we  begin  putting  the  right  policies  In  effect  and 
people  regain  faith. 

"If  we  could  arrest  the  present  tide  we  would  all  t>e  surprised 
how  rapidly  It  would  start  flowing  In  the  other  direction."  he  said. 
"E^'erythlng  will  work  with  It — our  common  ambition  to  succeed 
and  to  have  l>ettcr  things,  our  native  energy  and  resourcefulness, 
and  the  natural  rise  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  when  things  begin 
moving  forward.  We  have  not  lost  these  assets.  They  have  simply 
been  held  dormant  by  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  devitalizing 
bureaucratic  restraints." 

THE  GROWING  BTTIDEN  OF  TAXTS 

"I  am  not,  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be  a  pessimist.  We 
have  t>een  drifting  for  a  long  time,  and  our  problems  and  fears 
have  grown  up  like  weeds  In  a  field  that  Is  not  given  the  proper 
attention.  Communism,  fascism,  and  these  other  'Isms'  will  disap- 
pear like  the  mist  before  the  sun  when  people  get  back  to  work. 
■Virtually  every  otlier  difllciUty  before  us  is  but  a  projection  cf 
VLnemployment." 
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Besides  kncrwlrff  bv  exprrlrnce  what  It  means  to  be  both 
a  worker  and  an  employer  Joe  Makttn  has  had  plenty  of  chances 
to  observe  what  makes  for  wrrk  or  the  lack  of  it  In  his  own 
district.  It  is  a  productive  farm  section,  rpeclallzlng  In  dalrymg. 
fruit  growing,  truck  ral.slng.  and  poultry.  But  It  Is  also  one  of  the 
major  manufacturing  centers  of  the  country.  Naming  them  off 
at  random,  he  counted  over  30  different  types  of  Industry  In  bis 
district. 

"Most  of  these  industries  are  individually  owned,"  he  caid.  "With 
few  exceptions  they  began  in  a  small  way  and  grew  In  Bl7e  and 
pay  rolls.  One  in  my  own  city,  now  producing  pocket  lighters. 
compacts,  and  vanity  cases  and  other  articles,  started  with  10 
workers.  The  men  who  founded  It  plowed  back  into  it  all  the 
earnings,  taking  out  only  enough  for  their  families  to  live  en.  It 
grew  in  this  way  until  it  is  now  employing  750  workers,  with  more 
than  1.200  at  peak  times. 

••Another  case  is  that  of  two  brothers  who  started  an  rnter- 
prlse  In  their  father's  bam.  Our  locality  is  a  Jewelry-manufactur- 
ing center,  and  they  saw  an  opportunity  in  making  Jewelry-  boxes. 
The  demand  grew  and  an  addition  was  put  on  the  barn,  then  they 
built  a  plant  of  their  own.  In  It  they  now  manufacture  a  number 
of  other  allied  articles  and  employ  around  450  workers.  Their 
growth  was  made  in  the  same  way — by  putting  back  the  earnings. 
It  was  the  traditional  American  way. 

"But— and  this  Is  the  vital  point — such  enterprises  could  not 
grow  up  under  the  present  taxation  system.  It  chokes  off  the 
very  means  of  growth,  as  well  as  the  incentive  to  venture  into 
such  undertakings.  The  greatest  losers  are  the  workers  deprived  of 
a  m'-ans  of  livelihood  and  the  young  fellows  coming  on  who  want 
an  opportunity.  That  Is  the  way  this  growing  tax  burden  must  be 
brought  homie  to  the  American  people,  must  be  understood  by  them." 

MERE   SPFNDING   IS   FtmLK 

"Mere  spending,  which  is  the  only  reliance  of  the  New  Deal,  has 
provpd  futile  in"  expanding  employment.  It  only  increases  debt 
and  the  tax  load,  present  and  eventual,  which  simply  raise  further 
deterrents  to  enterprise  We  must  take  the  other  way.  by  restor- 
ing conditions  that  encourage  the  activities  which  give  people 
employment  and  a  future  We  cnn  have  a  higher  national  Income, 
mere  security  and  more  opportunities  only  by  creating  more 
wenkh   nnd   more  sourc-es   of   earnings.     There   Is    no   other   way." 

Joe  Martin  has  an  engaging  emile  and  a  readiness  of  humor 
that  his  Irish  friends  like  to  claim  for  that  side  of  his  ancestry. 
But  v/hen  he  discusses  the  present  plight  of  this  country  it  is  with 
a  seriousness  of  both  manner  and  words. 

The  question  had  been  a.sked  whether  he  thought  things  really 
could  be  straightened  out  in  this  country. 

"Yes."  he  replied.  "I  know  they  can,  if  we  start  soon  and  apply 
ourselves  resolutely  to  the  Job.  But  I  doubt  It.  If  we  continue  to 
drift  4  years  lunger." 

"What  will  be  necessary?" 

The  answer  indicated  the  full  consideration  he  had  given  to  this 
most  Important  of  all  present  questions. 

"Some  sacrifices  at  the  start,  which  will  b»  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  gains  all  around  that  will  follow."  he  said.  "Both 
the  will  and  the  example  in  the  beginning  must  be  furnished  here 
In  Washington.  The  President  himself  can  literally  give  the  go- 
ahead  signal.  So  much  responsibility  and  a.'entlon  has  recently 
bet>n  centered  In  the  Executive  that  he  is  In  a  position  to  rally  the 
sentiment  and  restore  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
demonstrated  that  in  the  first  30  days  of  his  first  adnrinistration  be- 
fore the  muddled  experimenting  began  and  set  the  country  back 
again 

"The  American  people  fho\sld  be  to!d  honestly  what  is  purposed 
and  reeds  to  l>e  dene  to  put  the  Nation's  house  in  order.  They 
should  be  app»ealed  to  as  patriots — all  groups  and  all  interests — 
to  cooperate  in  the  task.  Tliey  will  re.spond  willingly,  I  am  sure.  If 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Intention.  And  there  should  be  no 
question  of  the  sincerity  or  the  will  to  go  through  with  it." 

A   FAia   DEAL  ALL  ROUND 

"Business  should  be  Informed  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
present  deterrents  will  be  removed,  that  It  can  go  ahead  creating 
more  wealth  and  employing  more  workers.  But  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  must  be  fair  in  Its  practices  to  labor,  to  the  public, 
and  to  all  concerned.  Wages  should  be  safeguarded,  because  we 
need  all  the  earned  purchasing  power  we  can  get  to  keep  production 
moving. 

"The  sacrifices  have  to  be  made  where  Government  outlays  are 
Involved.  We  must  stop  riding  the  merry-go-round  of  debt  and 
taxes.  There  should  be  no  exceptions,  save  where  demoralization 
would  result.  Farmers  who  are  receiving  benefits  from  the  Treas- 
ury would.  I  am  confident,  much  prefer  to  have  the  real  prosperity 
which  flows  from  increased  purchasing  power.  This  can  be  realized 
over  the  long  term  only  by  general  economic  recovery.  Farm 
people  are  essentially  thrifty  and  prudent.  They  want  things  run 
right  and  their  Government  kept  secure  from  disaster.  Besides, 
it  is  surely  possible  that  there  are  better  farm  policies,  which  will 
give  farm  producers  a  more  equal  exchange  without  depending  so 
much  upon  Treasury  funds. 

"But  the  example  should  be  set  here  In  Washington.  We 
should  go  right  through  the  Government  structure  with  a  reso- 
lute purpose  to  reduce  expenditures.  They  can  be  reduced,  and 
not  an  essential  service  would  sxiffer.  For  example,  no  depart- 
ment needs  50  publicly  paid  propagandists.  As  our  committee 
that  studied  the  national  debt  stated: 

••  The  Budget  cannot  be  balanced  by  a  mere  pruning  of  expendi- 
tures here  and  there.    To  accomplish  real  reduction*  In  Govern- 


ment expenditures  It  Is  neccsrary  to  evaluate  the  fnnctlcns  now 
being  performed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  to  determine  how 
those  functions  which  are  desirable  can  be  most  advantageously 
performed  at  a  mere  reasonable  cost.  Some  could  probably  be 
eliminated,  and  others  performed  In  a  much  less  expensive 
manner." 

"We  must  be  thorough  about  It.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  should  be  equipped  to  sift  every  department  budget 
nnd  reduce  it  to  the  necessities.  A  large  amount  of  money  can 
be  saved  that  way.  for  naturally  every  department  Is  ambitious 
and  will  exceed  its  actual  requirements  unless  curbed  by  Congress. 

"I  am  under  no  delusion  that  the  Government's  income  and 
outgo  could  be  balanced  the  first  year.  But  by  working  in  both  di- 
rections— reducing  expenditures  and  stimulating  recovery  and  em- 
ployment— we  should  be  on  a  sound  footing  by  the  third  year. 

•'Most  important  of  all  will  be  the  effect  on  the  spirit  of  the 
Am-^rican  people.  I  believe  that  we  could  arouse  a  spirit  In  this 
country  that  would  sweep  aside  present  fears  and  difficulties  and 
carry  us  beyond  anything  we  dream  of  now.  The  winning  spirit — 
that  is  what  we  must  get  back.  But  those  who  would  rally  it  must 
set  an  example  of  sincerity  and  unselfishness.  We  must  have  a 
spirit  that  will  never  again  demand  benefits  for  any  special  In- 
terest at  the  risk  of  imperiling  the  chpnces  of  all." 

One  characteristic  of  Joe  Martin's  is  his  abiyty  to  reduce  mat- 
ters to  simple  terms.    It  was  Illustrated  by  thl%  remark: 

"The  problems  of  the  Nation  are  only  Individual  problems  mul- 
tiplied. If  we  can  treat  our  Individual  problems  successfully  we 
can  the  national." 

And  then  followed  something  that  could  well  be  read  and  con- 
sidered ever  and  over  again  for  its  lasting  significance. 

"The  simpler  and  plainer  Government  policies  are.  the  better  It 
will  be  for  us, '  he  said.  "We  have  let  both  our  thinking  and  our 
Government  tjecome  too  complicated.  Government  has  now  be- 
come so  ramified  and  involved  that  the  ordinary  individual  has 
lo:ft  the  ability  to  understand  or  keep  track  of  it.  The  remark  has 
been  made  that  even  Congress  no  longer  can  comprehend  it.  Yet 
the  only  basis  for  democracy  is  self-rule  by  an  Informed  citizenry. 
When  the  average  citizen  throws  up  his  hands  in  helplessness,  then 
we  have  come  to  the  end  cf  democracy  in  its  actual  operation. 
What  is  left  Is  rule  by  bureaucracy.  And  liberty  has  never  sur- 
vived under  that  tj^pe  of  rule." 

Darknes-s  had  long  since  descended  on  a  sweltering  Capitol.  The 
minority  leader  still  had  some  work  to  do.  As  the  visitor  arose  to 
go,  Joe  Martin  added  one  concluding  remark. 

"It  all  sums  up,  "  he  said,  "that  v/e  have  got  to  get  back  to 
common  sense  and  the  simple  realities  of  life,  so  far  as  Govern- 
ment is  concerned." 

Joe  Martin  has  been  variously  described  as  a  liberal,  a  middle- 
of-the-roader,  and  a  conservative.  But  anyone  who  comes  to  know 
him.  to  learn  his  views,  and  recalls  the  road  he  came  up  will 
discard  any  tags.     He  is  Just  Joe  Martin — American. 


A  Comparison  of   Power  Rates  and  Tax   Income 
Between  Tacoma  and  Spokane,  Wash. 

REiMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  22. 1939 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home  city  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  about 
75  miles  distant  from  Grand  Coulee.  This  city  is  the  metrop- 
olis of  a  vast  inland  region,  reaching  from  the  crest  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  on  the  west  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  almost  400  miles,  and 
from  the  Canadian  border  en  the  north  southward  across  the 
Oregon -Washington  line  for  a  distr.nce  of  almost  500  miles. 
The  region  is  one  of  imusual  natural  resources  and  perhaps 
contains  more  promise  for  future  development  than  almost 
any  other  section  in  the  United  States.  Agriculture,  mining, 
and  lumbering  are  the  three  principal  activities  of  the  people 
living  in  this  region  now.  Each  of  these  can  be  greatly  ex- 
panded and  developed,  and  in  addition  there  are  great  indus- 
trial possibilities,  particularly  in  the  mineral  field. 

NO    COAL    OB    OIL 

The  region  is  almost  totally  devoid  of  coal  and  oil.  This 
same  region,  however,  is  blessed  with  the  greatest  potential 
possibility  for  hydroelectric  development  of  any  comparable 
region  in  the  whole  world.  To  be  able  to  utilize  this  elec- 
tric power,  however,  it  is  highly  essential  that  the  electricity 
developed  be  freed  from  the  terrific  fijiancial  overburden 
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that  Is  now  imposed  upon  the  private  power  companies 
serving  this  region.  This  overburden  comes  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  these  private  companies  must  charge  rates 
sufBciently  high  to  pay  dividends  to  a  number  of  holding 
companies  and  super-holding  companies.  For  Instance,  a 
part  of  the  rates  charged  by  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.  that  largely  serves  my  district  must  go  as  dividends  to  its 
parent  company,  the  American  Power  &  Light,  and  there  must 
be  enough  go  to  this  company  to  permit  it  to  make  payments 
to  its  parent  company,  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share,  which  is  the 
grandparent  of  the  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  According 
to  official  figures  furnished  me  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  in  the  year  1934  paid 
to  its  parent,  the  American  Power  &  Light,  in  dividends, 
$1,779,000;  in  1935,  it  paid  $1,016,000;  in  1936.  it  paid  $1.- 
779.000;  in  1937.  it  paid  $1,652,000;   in  1938.  $1,270,000. 

Now  every  dollar  of  the  above  amounts  came  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  users  in  the  territory  served,  and  went  back  to 
■  Wall  Street.  It  may  be  that  a  small  portion  of  this  perco- 
lated back  into  the  region  to  the  scattered  holders  of  pre- 
ferred American  Power  &  Light  stock,  but  I  am  sure  inves- 
tigation would  reveal  that  it  was  a  small  portion. 

the    franchise    nCHT   in    SPOKANE 

The  Washington  Water  Power,  in  its  anxiety  to  gain  addi- 
tional advantage,  has  recently  precipitated  a  franchise  fight, 
obtaining  for  itself  by  indirection,  through  a  minor  sub- 
sidiary corporation,  a  25-year  franchise.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  city  officials,  under  the  provisions  of  the  city  charter 
and  upon  demand  of  the  voters  of  Spokane,  calling  of 
a  special  franchise  election.  For  the  purpose  of  defeating 
the  right  of  the  people  to  express  themselves  upon  this  all- 
Important  issue  the  power  company  has  seen  fit  to  resort  to 
litigation  that  will  delay,  doubtless  for  many  months,  an 
election  on  the  franchise  issue. 

PEOPLE    SHOULD    KNOW    THE    FACTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  what  I  have  here  said  establishes  the 
tremendous  importance  of  giving  the  people  of  my  district 
a  fair,  impartial,  and  full  statement  of  facts  in  reference  to 
this  controversy,  in  order  that  they  may  know  whether  tt 
would  be  to  their  gain  or  loss  to  grant  or  deny  a  franchise 
obtained  from  the  city  authorities  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  one  was.  The  primary  argument  made  in  support  of 
permitting  the  pwwer  company  to  continue  for  the  next 
25  years  in  rendering  the  service  it  has.  is  first,  that  there  is 
no  discrimination  in  rates  against  our  region,  and  second, 
that  the  city  of  Spokane  would  lose  greatly  in  its  tax  reve- 
nues If  they  were  being  served  by  a  publicly  owned  distribu- 
tion system.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  sought  infor- 
mation from  governmental  sources  on  these  two  issues  and 
I  am  making  them  available  to  the  public, 

SPOKANE    RATE    AND    TAX    SITUATION 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  for  the  calendar  year 

1938  reported  its  electric  earnings  and  kilowatt-hour  sales,  for 

Spokane  and  suburbs,  to  the  Department  of  Public  Service. 

Olympla.  with  a  copy  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Washington,  D.  C.    On  pages  510  and  511  of  the  report  the 

following  statistics  appear  for  Spokane  and  suburbs: 

Total  electric  revenue $3,534,921 

Total  kilowatt-hour  sales - --  302.855,706 

The  similar  figures  for  Tacoma,  from  the  1938  report  of 

the  department  of  public  utilities,  are  as  follows: 

Total  electric  revenue $2,473,  734 

Total  kilowatt-hour  sales 287.860,633 

It  appears  from  these  statistics  that  Spokane's  kilowatt- 
hcur  sales  are  5.4  percent  greater  than  Tacoma's.  but  the 
collections  are  43.2  percent  greater.  If  Spokane's  sales  and 
collections  were  proportioned  so  as  to  equal  Tacoma's  sales, 
we  find  that  Spokane  consumers  pay  $876,300  annually  more 
than  the  Tacoma  consumers  for  equal  amoimts  of  electric- 
ity— or.  in  other  words,  Spokane's  consumers  are  annually 
overcharged  this  amount  when  compared  with  Tacoma. 

TEXAS 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  only  reports  taxes  for  the 
company  as  a  whole.  These  taxes  in  percent  of  gross  earn- 
ings are  as  follows: 


state  and  local  taxes  (total). 
Federal  taxes 


Percent 
..  11.32 
..     7.03 


The  equalized  Spokane  earnings  for  the  same  kilowatt- 
hour  sales  as  Tacoma  would  be  about  $3,350,000,  and  on  these 
earnings  and  the  above  percentages  tWe  Spokane  local  tax  bill 
would  be  approximately  $379,000.  Tacoma  paid  $280,419  an- 
nually in  State  utility  and  activities  tax.  school  and  city  taxes 
in  1938,  and  in  addition  made  contributions  and  Jendercd 
service  to  the  city  of  Tacoma  in  the  amount  of  $132,627. 
The  total  Tacoma  tax  and  contribution  amounted  to  $413,046, 
or  approximately  $34,000  more  than  the  equivalent  Spokane 
estimated  tax.  The  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  has  not 
for  reporting  purposes  segregated  the  local  taxes,  and  esti- 
mated figures  have  to  be  used.  Therefore,  any  doubt  would 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  company  if  it  is  stated  that  the 
equivalent  Spokane  and  Tacoma  tax  and  contribution  pay- 
ment were  approximately  the  same.  The  Spokane  company 
pays  on  this  eqiuvalent  base  $235,000  annual  Federal  taxes 
that  the  Tacoma  property  does  not  pay,  the  latter  munici- 
pality being  exempted. 

Therefore,  compared  with  Tacoma,  the  Spokane  citizens 
are  overcharged  $876,300.  after  considering  State  and  local 
taxes.  This  is  the  amount  which  affects  the  local  situation. 
After  deducting  $235,000  Federal  taxes,  the  overcharge  is 
$641,000  annually.  Granting  the  franchise  to  the  subsidiary 
of  the  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  gives  the  parent  com- 
pany the  monopoly  to  siphon  out  of  the  community  $876,300 
annually  in  overcharges. 

THE   OFFER 

To  continue  the  right  to  monopolize,  and  to  practically 
keep  Coulee's  cheap  power  out  of  Spokane,  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Co.  made  an  offer  to  the  city  commissioners. 
Let  us  look  into  this  offer. 

According  to  information  the  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 
offered  the  following  to  the  city  of  Spokane  for  the  new 
franchise: 

(1)  One  percent  gross-income  tax  of  heating  and  power 
company's  earnings. 

(2)  Rate  for  traffic  lights  reduced  from  3  to  2  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

(3)  Instan  425  street  lights  from  1939  to  1942. 

(4)  Energy  and  maintenance  rate  of  all  street-intersec- 
tion lights  reduced  from  $37  to  $30  per  lamp-year. 

(5)  Replace  without  cost  to  city  all  center  suspension 
overhead  lights.    The  work  to  be  done  in  a  4-year  period. 

(6)  Make  a  survey  of  curb-lighting  system  in  order  to 
make  necessary  changes  to  install  10,000  lumen  lights,  and 
company  will  make  a  contribution  of  $20,000  toward  this 
cost.  And  to  furnish  reimbursable  funds  for  the  remaining 
cost  without  interest.  Reduce  rates  from  $60  to  $55  and  $45 
per  lamp-year.  This  approximates  1.25-cent  current  for 
4,000  burning  hours. 

(7)  Pumping -service  charge. 

Let  us  now  evaluate  these  gifts  in  terms  of  yearly  approxi- 
mate costs. 

(1)  The  gross-earning  tax  will  yield  $30,000  to  $35,000  per 
year. 

(2)  Traffic  lights  use  little  current.  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  a  much  larger  number  of  such  lights  than  usual,  the 
total  consumption  is  750.000  kilowatt-hours,  and  the  cost  is 
$7,500  annually.  Proportioned  by  population,  the  reduction 
offered  amounts  to  about  $1,800  per  year.  Three  cents  and 
even  2  cents  are  high  prices  for  such  current.  The  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  pays  1  cent  for  such  current,  manu- 
factured with  coal.  Water-power  current  cost  is  about  25 
percent  lower.    Therefore,  Spokane  will  still  be  paying  nearly 

i  three  times  as  much  for  such  current  as  it  should. 

(3)  Installation  of  the  425  additional  street  lights  by  the 
company  is  good  business.  It  increases  load,  and  the  rate 
will  amortize  the  company's  investment  in  a  reasonable 
period. 

(4)  Reduction  in  energy  and  maintenance  rate  on  1948 
lights  represents  $13,700  per  year.  Data  are  not  available  on 
size  and  burning  hours,  but  average  practice  would  indicate 
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that  the  city  Is  still  overcharged  for  the  service.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  pays  seventy-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per 
kilowatt -hour  for  such  current. 

<5)  Replacement  of  present  suspension  lights  with  mast 
arms,  with  a  15-year  amortization  period,  should  cost  the 
cijmpany  around  $7.00(J  per  year. 
"'""^(G'  The  cost  of  survey,  amortization  of  $20,000  gift,  and 
Interest  on  the  balance  of  the  construction  cost  should  run 
about  $3,000  per  year. 

(7»  Pumping  service-rate  charges  will  run  $10,000  to 
$15,000  per  year. 

These  seven  items  approximate  $65,000  per  year  to  the 
company. 

It  is  good  business  to  contribute  $65,000  to  hold  $876,000. 

ELICTRIC   BILLS COMPARISON    OF   TACOMA   AND   SPOKANE 

Residential  service 

Schedule  No.  1  of  the  Washington  water  power  covers  all 
service  in  this  class  except  water  heating.  By  schedule  No.  1 
the  top  block  for  13  kilowatt-hours  is  5.4  cents.  The  next 
22  kilowatt-hours  is  sold  for  5  cents.  Water-heating  service 
under  schedule  19  is  sold  for  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  on  off 
peak. 

Controlled  water  heating,  available  only  in  connection  with 
electric  ranges,  is  sold  on  a  flat  rate,  which  costs  about  six- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  k;lowatt-hour.  Residential  suburban 
rates  of  Spokane  are  higher  than  urban  rates. 

Comparison  of  Spokane  and  Tacoma  residential  billings 


Tacomft 

PpokaiH*  urban    .- 

PiMiliano  suhiirban 

I'rbAn  rules  higlifr  than  Tacomi* percent. 

SuburtMui  ratt;:>  higher  than  Tacoma — percent. 


Kilowatt-hours  per  month 


25 


$1.30 

$1.65 

37 

71 


40 


$1.10 

$1.95 

$2.45 

77 

n4 


100 


250 


$1.70 

$3.  75 

$4-25 

liO 

150 


$.1.20 

$7.15 

$7.fi5 

124 

139 


Compariaon  of  commercial  bills 
These  billings  represent  the  charges  to  business  houses  for 
lighting  current. 


Kilowatt-hoars  per  month 

50 

150 

375 

750 

1.500 

TaroTna            ........ ........... 

$1.75 

$2.60 

49 

$4.75 

$7.10 

52 

$10.  3S 

$16.  10 

55 

$17.25 

$27.  fiO 

60 

$2S..'iO 

P(H)k3ne            

$50.10 

t«;n)kanc  higher  than  Taooma    percent. . 

76 

ThcK?  are  based  on  standard  demands  of  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion.   Elffectlve  January  1,  1939. 

POWER    COMPANT    INCREASES    ITS    DEBT 

In  view  of  what  I  have  here  stated,  there  certainly  should 
be  no  reason  why  the  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  should 
be  compelled  to  add  to  its  existing  indebtedness;  however, 
In  the  last  2  months,  and  that  based  in  part  upon  the  pro- 
curing of  this  new  25-year  franchise,  the  power  company  has 
come  back  to  the  financial  interests  on  Wall  Street  and  not 
only  renewed  the  mortgage  of  $19,911,000  that  was  existing 
against  their  properties  in  the  form  of  a  funded  debt,  but 
they  have  increased  that  debt  to  $22,000,000.  and  this  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  their  statement  shows  an  earned  sur- 
plus of  $4,453,391.  It  is  true  that  this  debt  will  bear  a 
lower  rate  of  interest,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  they  paid 
$440,000  in  brokers'  fees  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  new 
lean,  and  $140,000  in  attorneys'  fees,  trustees'  fees,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  further  equally  true  that  every  dollar  of  this  new 
debt,  plus  the  costs  incid.^nt  thereto,  is  a  new  burden  on 
power  users  in  my  congressional  district  and  throughout 
that  region. 

TACOMA     REDUCES     ITS     PLANT     DEBT — POWIS     COMPANT     INCREASES     ITS 

PLANT    DEBT 

While  all  of  this  has  been  going  on,  the  municipal  power 
plant  in  the  city  of  Tacoma  has  been  constantly  reducing  its 
outstanding  indebtedness  with  the  assurance  that  the  great 
advantage  in  rates  that  they  now  enjoy  will  still  be  much 


greater,  Wliy  is  there  any  reason  in  the  world,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  people  should  hurry  to  grant 
a  new  25-year  franchise,  in  plain  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  city's  fundamental  law.  its  charter,  2  yeais  before  it 
is  possible,  under  the  terms  of  that  charter,  to  apply  for 
such  franchise? 

Members  of  Congress  have  already  made  the  statement 
to  me  since  they  have  heard  of  this  occurrence  in  Spokane, 
that  they  can  see  no  reason  why  enormous  Federal  appro- 
priations should  be  continued  for  Grand  Coulee,  which  is 
the  world's  greatest  hydroelectric  power  development,  when 
the  largest  city  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  great  de- 
velopment has  indicated  that  it  is  willing  to  tie  its  hands 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  into  the  future  on  the  matter  of 
buying  electric  power.     [  Applause.  1 


Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Transporta- 
tion Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  22.  1939 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
amendments  which  I  favor  to  S.  2009,  known  as  the  omni- 
bus transportation  bill,  to  wit: 

(1)  Page  199.  line  8.  after  the  period  and  before  the  quotation 
mark.  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "All  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  administered  and  enforced  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the 
above  declaration  of  policy." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  recognize  and  pre- 
serve the  inherent  advantages  of  water  transportation  as 
declared  in  the  policy  of  the  act.  The  declaration  of  policy 
is  not  enough.  The  act  should  substantially  provide  for 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  declared  policy. 

(2)  Page  203.  line  1.  after  the  word  "products"  Insert  "agri- 
cultural products  and  raw  materials." 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  South]  has  proposed  this 
amendment  and  I  trust  he  will  oiler  it.  I  mention  the 
amendment  in  this  connection  because  I  had  prepared  this 
amendment  before  I  was  aware  it  was  his  purpose  to  offer 
a  similar  amendment. 

(3)  Page  245,  line  8.  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  a  colon 
and  add:  "Provided,  however.  This  subsection  stiall  also  apply  to 
baled   cotton." 

Contract  carriers  of  bulk  commodities  meticulously  de- 
scribed on  page  245  as  being  without  wrappers  or  containers 
and  without  mark  or  count  are  exempt  from  the  provi.'sions 
of  the  bill.  Thus  oil  is  exempt  and  the  Standard  Oil  is  pro- 
tected. Thus  coal  is  exempt,  and  the  coal  corporations  are 
protected.  Thus  sulfur  is  exempt,  and  the  sulfur  corporations 
are  protected.  But  not  so  with  cotton.  Cotton  is  baled;  it 
can  be  carried  on  barges  just  as  well  as  oil,  coal,  and  sulfur. 
Moreover,  the  textile  manufacturers  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina.  New  England,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
will  secure  cheaper  transportation.  They  can  thus  afford  to 
pay  more  for  cotton.  The  growers  and  the  manufacturers 
are  thus  interested.  The  interests  of  both  the  cotton  grower 
and  the"  cotton  manufacturer  would  be  promoted. 

(4)  Page  260.  line  8.  after  the  comma,  insert  the  following: 
"to  the  recognition  and  preservation  ol  the  inherent  advantages 
of  water  transportation." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  still  further  to  make 
good  the  declaration  of  policy  by  substantive  law. 

(5)  Page  260.  line  11,  after  the  semicolon.  Insert  the  following: 
"to  permitting  water  carriers  to  reduce  rates  so  long  as  such  rates 
maintain  a  compensatory  return  to  the  water  carriers  after  taking 
into  consideration  overhead  and  all  other  elements  entering  Into 
the  cost  to  the  water  carrier  for  the  service  rendered." 
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The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  include  the  real  heart 
of  the  so-called  Miller  amendment  adopted  in  the  Senate. 
This  amendment  is  found  in  section  30  of  the  Senate  bill,  on 
page  111  of  the  pending  bill.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Miller  amendment  have  been  retained.  It  is  important  for 
the  protection  of  water  carriers  that  all  of  its  provisions  be 
retained.  The  purpose  is  to  enable  the  public  at  large  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  and  economies  afforded  by  each  type  of 
legisl<(tion.  It  includes,  therefore,  that  part  of  the  Miller 
amendment  not  otherwise  included  in  the  bill. 


The  Civil  Service  in  Michigan — A  Comparison  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  Administrations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  22.  1929 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  to 
keep  the  record  straight  I  think  it  important  to  relate  some- 
thing of  the  havoc  that  has  been  wrought  by  reactionary 
forces  in  Michigan — forces  that  have  torn  down  and  entirely 
destroyed  the  fine  effort  of  Attorney  General  Frank  Murphy 
to  establish  a  career  type  of  civil  service  and  efiQcient  opera- 
tion of  State  government  during  the  2  years  that  he  was 
chief  executive  of  his  native  State. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Gov.  Prank  Murphy,  and  only 
after  the  exercise  of  his  full  personal  influence,  the  State 
civil-service  act  was  passed  through  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  and  signed  on  August  5,  1937.  It  was  immediately 
hailed  by  experts  all  over  the  country,  including  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Reform  League  and  the  Civil  Service  As- 
sembly, as  perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  civil-service  legislation 
written  onto  the  statute  books  of  any  State  of  the  Union.  It 
provided  a  comprehensive  merit  system  for  98  percent  of  the 
employees  o(  the  State  and  vested  full  control  of  the  em- 
ployment of  these  persons  in  a  nonpartisan  civil-service 
department. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   COMMISSION    AND   THE    DEPARTMENT 

The  Governor  then  selected  what  was  probably  the  strong- 
est commission  that  the  people  of  Michigan  had  ever  had 
the  good  fortime  to  have  in  their  service.  It  was  rightly 
named  by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  as  "the  all-time, 
ail-American  civil-service  commission."  Even  Governor 
Fitzgerald,  in  public  statements,  both  before  and  after  the 
1938  campaign,  said  that  no  finer  commission  could  have 
been  selected.  Without  regard  to  partisan  politics,  the  Gov- 
ernor combed  the  United  States  for  the  most  able  director 
of  personnel  available,  and  selected  a  native  son  of  Mich- 
igan, who,  however,  had  been  serving  as  personnel  director 
of  another  State  for  a  number  of  years, 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    AN     EFFECTIVE     MERIT     SYSTEM 

The  civil -service  law  became  effective  on  January  1,  1938. 
In  the  second  year  of  Governor  Murphy's  term.  Since  the 
time  remaining  for  the  Installation  of  the  system  was  so 
short.  Governor  Murphy's  administration  was  placed  under 
a  difficult  handicap  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tim^e  avail- 
able to  make  the  necessary  studies,  give  the  necessary  qual- 
ifying examinations,  and  provide  the  other  protections  and 
procedures  which  the  program  called  for.  Nevertheless,  all 
dead  lines  were  met,  17,000  incumbent  employees  were  ex- 
amined, and  approximately  1,000  were  found  unfit  and  were 
discontinued  from  the  service.  Examinations  were  given  to 
about  75,000  candidates  for  positions,  and  a  large  number 
were  employed  to  replace  those  found  unfit  and  to  staff  the 
newly  created  unemployment-compensation  commission.  A 
complete  and  detailed  survey  was  made  of  the  duties  of  every 
job  in  the  classified  service  of  the  State,  and  salary  scales 
based  on  costs  of  living  and  prevailing  wages  in  Industry 
were  put  into  effect.  This  system  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
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work  necessitated  thousands  of  salary  adjustments.  A  care- 
ful r.eview  was  made  of  the  need  for  positions,  and  unnec- 
essary jobs  were  eliminated.  So  much  for  the  record  of 
Democratic  Governor  Murphy. 

LECISLATm:    INVXSTICATION 

Immediately  upon  accession  of  the  RepuWican  Party  to 
power  in  Michiran  in  1939  dire  threats  were  made  against 
the  civil-service  system.  On  the  first  legislative  day  of  the 
new  administration,  a  concurrent  resolution  was  adopted  in 
both  houses  as  the  first  and  only  order  of  business  to  provide 
lor  the  investigation  and  conviction  of  those  administering 
the  civil-service  system.  The  new  Governor  accepted  first 
the  resignation  of  the  Republican  member  of  the  civil-service 
commission,  and  soon  thereafter  the  resignation  of  the  two 
Democratic  members.  The  new  majority  members  of  the 
Commission  were  men  known  to  be  integral  parts  of  the 
Republican  patronage  machinery. 

The  legislative  witch  hunt  that  ensued  for  the  next  30  days 
turned  almost  the  entire  press  of  the  State  against  the  present 
State  administration,  which  was  climaxed  by  an  editorial  in 
the  Republican  Detroit  Free  Press  entitled  "Civil  Service 
Wolves."  This  search  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee was  so  fruitless  and  so  thoroughly  discredited  itself 
that  the  committee  ended  up  with  an  incoherent  report  unsub- 
stantiated by  any  facts,  and  has  so  far  refused  to  let  even 
so  much  as  the  Democratic  members  of  the  committee  or  the 
legislature  have  a  copy  of  the  hearings  of  the  commitee. 

CO\'ERNOH  LEADS  ATTACK 

In  spite  of  this  fruitless  persecution,  the  Republican  Party 
continued  its  quest  for  sp>oils,  and  Grovernor  Fitzgerald  him- 
self made  a  blistering  attack  and  gave  legislative  sanction 
to  the  legal  undoing  of  the  civil-service  system  in  a  speech 
before  the  Republican  Party's  spring  convention.  Immedi- 
ately thereafter  there  was  reintroduced  Into  the  legislature 
the  original  bill  prepared  by  a  Governor's  civil  service  study 
commission,  which  bill  was  labeled  as  the  Governor's  idea  of 
civil  service.  This  bill  was  promptly  disemboweled  by  the 
Republican  majority  of  both  houses.  In  protest  against  this 
blind  of  tearing  down  the  civil-service  system  under  the  name 
of  a  bill  bearing  the  original  study  commission's  approval, 
the  chairman  of  the  original  study  commission,  a  Republican, 
publicly  repudiated  in  a  radio  address  the  program  of  his 
party  and  the  efforts  to  destroy  civil  service. 

THE    REFT7BLICAN    VERSION    OF   CIVIL    SEHVICS 

The  new  bill  enacted  Into  law  provided  for  such  a  whole- 
sale exem.ption  of  positions  from  civil  service  that  it  was  im- 
mediately labeled  by  the  entire  press  of  the  State  and  was 
thereafter  so  known  as  the  Ripper  bill.  The  bill  provided  for 
a  salaried  part-time  civil-service  commission  for  exempting 
all  important  professional  and  administrative  positions  from 
civil  service,  and  many  that  were  unimportant,  for  exorbitant 
application  fees  for  persons  wishing  to  apply  for  work  with 
the  State  and  took  from  the  civil  service  department  the  au- 
thority to  audit  and  verify  State  pay  rolls.  An  appropria- 
tion was  included  in  this  bill,  and  also  an  Immediate-effect 
clause  for  the  admitted  subterfuge  of  preventing  the  friends 
of  good  government  from  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  on  a  referendum  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible  under  the  State  constitution. 

The  crowning  action  to  these  various  efforts  of  the  Repub- 
lican administration  to  use  the  State  government  as  a  spoils- 
man's paradise  came  when  the  State  senate  refused  on  the 
1st  of  this  month  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  civil  service  commission  on  the  grounds,  as  staled 
in  the  public  press,  that  the  chairman  had  used  his  authority 
as  commissioner  to  secure  the  appointment  of  many  personal 
favorites  and  had  ignored  the  needs  of  the  party  to  the  bene- 
fit of  his  own  personal  following.  And  this,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  gentleman  was  appointed  under  a  statute  which  set 
as  one  of  his  qualifications  "who  shall  be  known  to  be  In 
sympathy  with  the  application  of  modern  personnel  practices 
in  the  public  ser^ice  •  •  •."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  this  qualification  required  In  Governor  Murphy's  clvil- 
servlce  law  was  deleted  from  the  Republican  edition. 
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Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  22.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  WILB 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  ofifer  a  splendid 
contribution  to  the  subject  of  neutrality  by  my  friend,  Fred- 
eric William  Wile,  who  writes  brilliantly  and  fearlessly  under 
the  term  'Washington  Observations." 

Congress'  Refusal  or  NrDTKALiTT  Program  Held  Like  Intekterence 

WrrH  Conduct  or  War 

(By  Frederic  William  Wile) 
Refusal  of  Congress  to  approve  the  Roosevelt-Hull  peace  and 
neuuality  program  Is  not  m-uch  different.  In  this  column's  opinion, 
from  a  Capitol  attempt  to  Interfere  with  the  Executive's  conduct 
of  a  war.  It  Is  "war."  after  all.  In  which  the  United  States  Is  en- 
gaged— war  against  war.  In  actual  wartime  it  Is  the  American  way 
to  tr\ist  the  administration  to  conduct  the  national  defense.  Poli- 
tics and  partisanship  subside  to  the  vanishing  pomt.  Congres- 
sional support  Is  not  always  100  percent  unalloyed.  George  Wash- 
ington didn't  find  It  so.  Lincoln  was  not  Immune  from  snipers. 
McKlnley  In  1898  experienced  opposition  and  criticism.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  leading  the  country  In  its  greatest  war  effort  of  all  time. 
commanded  well-nigh  universal  support  up  to  the  peace  confer- 
ence. By  and  large.  Congress,  through  our  tempestuoiis  national  his- 
tory, has  refrained  from  either  stabbing  in  the  back  the  constitu- 
tionally responsible  guardians  of  the  Republic's  safety  or  presenting 
to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  divided  counsels  at  Washington. 

I  CRISIS  ALMOST  GRAVE  AS   WAR 

This  mad  world  Is  still  at  peace.  But  well-informed  men  every- 
where, who  are  not  victims  of  wishful  thinking,  know  that  since 
1914  mankind  has  not  hovired  so  perilously  on  the  brink  of  war 
as  It  does  in  midsummer  1939.  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretwy 
Hull  are  reported  to  believe  war  Is  only  a  matter  of  weeks.  It  Is  In 
light  of  "present  world  conditions"  that  they  consider  It  "highly 
advisable  that  the  Congress  at  this  session  should  take  certain  much- 
needed  action."  Roosevelt  and  Hull  urge  action  "for  the  cause  of 
peace  and  In  the  Interest  of  American  neutrality  and  security." 
.  Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  as  to  think  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  address  such  language  to  Congress  without 
rt measuring  every  syllable  of  his  words?  To  suspect  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  of  such  Irresponsibility  Is  not  far.  at  the  worst,  from 
Imputing  to  him  high  treason.  At  the  least.  It  Is  questioning  his 
patriotism.  It  is  to  suggest  that  for  some  unasslgned  reason  he 
has  the  country's  well-being  lees  devotedly  at  heart  than  Senate 
Isolationists,  Insurgent  Democrats  and  Republicans  In  both  Houses, 
who.  linked  In  a  bipartisan  vendetta,  have  probably  blocked  neutral- 
ity action  for  8  months  When  next  Capitol  Hill  sinks  Its  teeth — 
and  Its  stilettos — Into  the  subject,  it  may  have  to  enact  a  war,  not  a 
peacetime,  measure. 

WHO  KNOWS   BEST? 

Uncle  Sam  maintains  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  at  vast  cost,  to 
educate  Array  and  Navy  officers  for  the  emergency  of  national  de- 
fence. When  emergency  arrives,  It  Is  the  American  tradition  to 
clothe  thes*»  trained  men,  under  democratic  civilian  control,  with 
requisite  responsibility.  It  Is  also  In  accord  with  our  tradition, 
above  all.  to  trust  these  men  and  their  seasoned  Judgment  once 
they  are  vested  with  the  supreme  obligation  of  protecting  the 
United  States  from  attack  or  Invasion  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
from  violation.  If  we  were  at  war  this  week,  military  and  naval 
responsibility,  under  direction  of  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  would  rest  mainly  upon  the  shoulders,  respectively,  of 
MaJ.  Oen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Admiral 
WUllam  D.  Leahy.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The  Nation  would 
strip  for  action  under  those  leaders  In  a  spirit  of  Ju.^tifled  confidence. 
It  would  have  that  confidence  for  two  sufficient  reasons :  ( 1 )  Be- 
caxise  Marshall  and  Leahy  are  fitted  for  their  Jobs,  and  (2)  because 
they  are  in  possession  of  all  available  Information  abovit  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  situation.  They  would  know  best  what  to  do — or 
net  to  do. 

CONGRESS    WOULD    NOT    INTERFERE 

Does  any  reader  of  the  Star  t)elleve  the  cotmtry  would  tolerate 
congressional  Interference  with  military  and  naval  operations,  ex- 
cept In  case  of  demonstrated  inefficiency?  If  Capitol  Hill  would 
and  should  mind  its  own  business  respecting  the  conduct  of  war, 
why  Isn't  there  tncumljent  upon  House  and  Senate  an  equally  ur- 
gent duty  not  to  obstruct  or  instruct  the  men  now  trying  to  pre- 
Tcnt  war,  or,  if  war  be  Inevitable,  are  doing  their  best  In  advance 
to  avoid  our  being  drawn  Into  conflict  between  other  nations? 
What  evidence  Is  there  that  Bill  Borah,  Hiram  Johnson.  Bennett 
Clark,  Gerald  Nye,  Arthur  Vandent)erg,  Styles  Bridges,  and  Hamil- 


ton Pish  are  any  more  jealous  of  America's  welfare  than  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  Cordell  Hull.  Sumner  Welles.  George  Messersmlth,  Key 
Plttman,  Alben  Barkley.  Speiker  Bankhead.  Jim  Wadsworth.  Bruce 
Barton.  Sol  Bloom,  and  Sara  Raybum?  Wliat  right  have  the  arms- 
embargo  diehards  to  think  they  have  a  monopoly  on  either  pa- 
triotism, wisdom,  or  information? 

DO   WE  FAVOR  FRIEND-S   OR   FOES? 

Do  Isolationists  possess  Inside  knowledge  about  the  International 
situation  more  reliable  than  the  facts  at  the  dispo.sal  of  the  State 
Department?  Do  they  believe  that  gentlemen  from  Idaho.  California. 
Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  are  better  posted  about  what  the  United  States  ought 
to  do,  In  Its  own  Interest,  at  this  critical  International  hour,  thr.n 
our  wideawake  observers  In  London,  Paris,  Berlin.  Rome.  Moscow, 
and  Tokio  are?  Do  arms-embargo  zealots  seriously  suspect  that  our 
representatives  abroad  are  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House  to  plunge  the  United  States  Into  direct 
or  Indirect  war  commitments?  And,  finally,  with  war  threatening, 
do  Isolationists  think  Congress  should  enact  a  law  to  favor  the  side 
with  which  American  sympathy  lies  or  do  they  conceive  It  to  be 
the  duly  of  Congress  to  hamstring  and  handicap  our  friends?  That, 
after  all.  Is  the  question — lift  the  embargo  and  aid  the  democracies 
or  retain  it  and  help  Hitler! 


The  Citizens'  Appreciation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  22,  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   FLETCHER   PADGETT,   JR. 


Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago  Eddie  Cantor, 
radio  comedian,  offered  a  scholarship  of  $4,000  to  the  high- 
school  student  who  would  deliver  the  best  oration  in  a  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  American  Legion.  Fletcher  Padgett, 
Jr.,  a  16-year-old  high-school  student  of  my  home  town, 
Saluda,  S.  C,  was  awarded  this  prize  at  Springfield,  111., 
on  April  14,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  by  including  therein  the  speech  delivered  by  young 
Mr.  Padgett: 

THE    CITIZEN'S     APPRECIATION     OF    THE    CONSTITtmON    OF    THB    UNITED 

STATES    or    AMERICA 

(By  netcher  Padget,  Jr.) 

Does  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  appre- 
ciate the  Constitution?  Does  he  know  Its  value  and  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  him  thereunder?  Does  he  stop  to  consider  the  price 
at  which  It  was  purchased?  Is  he  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  In  order  that  these  rights  may  t>e  perpetuated  for  him- 
self and  for  his  posterity? 

Upon  the  answer  to  these  questions  depends  whether  or  not  the 
citizenship  of  America  will  be  lost  and  engulfed  in  the  "Isms" 
that  threaten  to  destroy  the  democracies  of  the  world,  or  whether 
this  Nation  will  come  triumphant  through  this  period  of  the 
world's  history  which  Is  marked  by  socialistic,  communistic,  and 
Individualistic  trends  of  thought  and  action. 

The  average  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  man  that  you 
ordinarily  meet  upon  the  street  or  upcn  the  highway,  does  not 
take  the  time  to  consider  what  the  Constitution  means  to  him. 
He  does  not  know  that  our  Constitution  Is  so  constructed  that  It 
wraps  the  cloak  of  protection  as  securely  around  the  most  lowly 
laborer  and  peasant  farmer  as  It  does  for  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  posses'^ed  of  fabulous  wealth,  and,  not 
knowing  this,  he  does  not  fully  appreciate  this  immortal  docu- 
ment. He  Is  too  engrossed  In  his  business.  In  the  Job  of  making  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  In  facing  the  common  and 
everyday  problems  of  his  life  to  appreciate  fully  the  protection 
provided  by  the  Constitution.  He  takes  for  granted  the  rights 
which  he  enjoys  and  which  were  guaranteed  to  him  under  the 
provisions  of  the  fundamental  law  of  this  land.  He  and  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  are  too  far  removed  from  the  time  when  these 
rights  were  secured  He  does  not  read  the  history  of  Its  making 
and  Is  unacquainted  with  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  the 
founders  of  this  great  Republic  suffered  and  endured  In  order  that 
this  great  document,  with  all  of  Its  meaning  and  protection  to 
every  citizen,  might  be  made  the  cornerstone  and  bedrock  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

The  founding  fathers  of  this  grand  Palladium  of  Liberty  be- 
lieved and  had  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  people  to  rule  themselves. 
They  t>elieved  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  recognized  the  inalienable  rights  of  Its  ciUzeus.    They 
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evidenced  this  thought  and  Ideal  by  Incorporating  therein  this 
beautiful  sentiment.  "We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  vinlon,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves'  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of   America." 

The  keenly  Intellectual  and  master  minds  of  those  who  framed 
this  Constitution  were  careful  to  see  that  the  rights  of  each 
Individual  citizen  were  protected.  The  right  of  trial  by  a  Jury  of 
his  equals,  where  his  life,  liberty,  or  property  was  at  stake,  was 
secured  to  him  In  no  unmistakable  terms.  The  right  to  tax  him 
was  given  only  with  his  consent  or  the  consent  of  his  legally 
elected  representatives.  Everything  that  pertained  to  his  happi- 
ness and  welfare  was  left  to  the  voice  and  consent  of  him  who 
was  governed.  There  was  no  place  In  this  Instrument  for  the  Iron 
rule  of  an  autocrat  or  a  dictator.  What  the  Constitution  has 
meant  to  the  American  citizen  since  its  adoption  cannot  t>e  esti- 
mated. No  historian,  no  economist,  and  no  student  of  govern- 
ment would  even  attempt  to  place  a  value  upon  It.  It  has  been  a 
godsend  to  womanhood,  a  shelter  to  the  weak,  a  barrier  to  the 
strong,  a  relief  to  the  oppressed,  and  a  model  and  pattern  for  all 
Uberty-lovlng    people. 

Standing  as  we  do  today  in  point  of  time,  far  distant  from  the    i 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  understand    ! 
and    appreciate    what    It    cost.     If    we   could    go    back    across    the    : 
years   and   stand   by    the  side   of   the   men   who   took    part    In   the 
framing    of    this    great    Instrument,    we    would    better    appreciate 
its  meaning.     They  were  fresh  from  a  conflict  that  was  brought 
about  by  misrule:   they  had  seen  their  property  taken  away  from 
them  by  unjust  taxes;   they  had  been  oppressed  by  overlords  and 
rulers:    thev    had    seen    their    rights    trampled    under    foot    with 
Impunity;  they  had  dared  challenge  the  right  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful  nation   to  impose   unjust   rules  and   taxes;    they   had   banded 
therr.selves   together   In   a   common   cause   to   resist   the   Injustices 
which   were  being   heaped   upon  them.     Tl^ey   had   marched   from 
Lexington   to   Concord,   to   Bunker   Hill.   Valley   Forge,   and    York-    ; 
town;   they  willingly  endured  the  hardships  of  a  merciless  war  in 
order    that    liberty    might    be    guaranteed    to    them    and    to    their 
posterity.     They  paid  the  price  In  order  that  man  might  set  up 
In  a  new  world  a  new  form  of  government,  and  time  has  proven 
the  roundness  of  their  reasoning. 

Have  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers  been  In  vain,  and  will  this 
experiment,  which  started  more  than  150  years  ago  be  able  to 
stand  through  nil  the  vlrl8<*itudei  which  now  encompass  the 
nations  of  the  world,  or  will  the  historians  of  future  generations 
have  to  write  that  the  greatest  demorra'-y  of  the  world  failed? 
No;  the  fight  and  struggle  for  self-government  and  freedom  must 
go  on.  The  citizenship  of  America  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  proving  to  the  world  that  people  are  able 
to  govern  themselves.  The  privileges  of  citizenship  In  a  free 
country  are  too  priceless  a  heritage  to  give  up.  The  history  of 
the  past  with  all  of  Its  bloodshed.  Its  heartaches.  Its  sorrows,  its 
tolls,  and  sacrlflees  In  order  that  man  might  be  free,  demand  that 
this  generation  and  thofe  who  come  after  us  shall  ever  keep*  alive 
our  form  of  free  government.  The  Constitution  of  this  country 
must  be  honored,  appreciated,  and  defended  at  all  cost.  The  heroes 
of  the  past  cry  out  to  this  generation  to  save  and  protect  It. 
Every  Uberty-lovlng  man  the  world  over  Is  working  with  hope  and 
faith  to  the  end  that  this  Constitution  shall  be  preserved.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  every  Individual  citizen,  your  duty  and  mine,  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  Its  value,  and  the  things  for 
which  It  stands,  thus  showing  our  appreciation  to  the  founders 
of  the  Constitution  for  guaranteeing  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  freedom  and  liberty  that  we  now  enjoy,  and 
for  which  many  of  our  forefathers  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Founded  upon  a  philosophy  of  free  government  that  was  born 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  free  men,  tested  In  the  trials  of  peace 
and  war  which  It  has  experienced  through  the  years,  and  solidified 
by  a  faith  that  shall  live,  this  Nation  will  endure.  Though  the 
rains  of  discord  and  dlssen.sion  may  descend,  the  flood  of  "isms" 
may  come  and  the  winds  of  adversity  blow,  this  constitutional 
form  of  government  will  stand,  for  It  Is  founded  not  upon  sands 
that  shift  with  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  a  tide,  but  upon  an  everlasting 
rock. 


Why  a  Union? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  22.  1939 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  a  labor 
union,  like  that  of  every  other  organization,  should  be  to 
improve  the  condition  of  ita  members,  promote  the  public 
welfare. 


EACH    ONE    SHOtTLO    STRIVE    FOR    MORI 

It  Is  well  that  the  woman  or  the  man  who  works  with  her 
or  his  hands  should  desire  a  higher  wage,  shoit^r  hours, 
better  working  conditions,  and  more  friendly  relations  with 
the  employer.  If  everyone  in  days  gone  by  had  been  con- 
tent with  her  or  his  condition  and  station  in  life,  with  what 
he  had,  we  all  would  still  be  living  in  caves,  clothed  in  animal 
skins  or  not  at  all.  and  existing  from  day  to  day  on  roots, 
plants,  and  the  flesh  of  animals  we  were  able  to  kill. 

But  thank  the  good  Lord  who  implanted  in  each  one 
of  us  a  desire  to  improve  not  only  ourselves  but  others 
and  to  obtain  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  our  children 
more  of  those  things  which  make  life  easier,  more  pleasant, 
and  agreeable. 

SOME  WILL   ALWAYS   HAVE   MORE  THAN   OTHERS 

Some,  either  through  greater  ability,  a  more  constant  ap- 
plication to  the  tafks  which  confronted  them,  or  through 
luck  or  good  fortune,  or  because  their  ancestor?  by  some 
means  had  been  able  to  accumulate  a  fortune,  are  placed  in 
a  position  where  they  are  able  to  hire  others  to  perform 
what  many  consider  the  more  difiBcult  tasks. 

As  long  as  seme  women  and  some  men  deny  themselves 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  more  frugal,  thrifty,  and 
industrious,  that  is,  work  harder  and  longer  hours,  there  will 
always  be  inequality  in  this  world.  Whether  because  of  their 
lack  of  ability,  of  inclination  to  work  or  to  save,  or  because 
of  misfortune  beyond  their  control,  always  there  will  be  some 
who  live  in  hovels,  some  who  live  in  homes  without  modem 
conveniences,  some  who  live  in  modest  homes  which  have 
everything  that  woman  or  man  actually  needs,  and  some  who 
live  in  mansion.s;  and  no  one  knows  where  the  greater  degree 
of  happiness  and  contentment  actually  dwells,  although  quite 
naturally  it  should  be  in  the  homes  of  those  In  moderate 
circumstances,  able  to  enjoy  not  only  the  actual  necessities 
but  many  of  those  things  which  In  days  gone  by  have  been 
termed  "luxuries." 

Neither  extreme  poverty  nor  great  wealth  bring  content- 
ment or  happiness.  So  it  is  that  all  can  probably  best  serve 
their  own  interests  and  the  Interests  of  their  fellow  men  by 
striving  for  and  being  content  with  that  station  in  hfe  which 
enables  them  to  hve  comfortably,  enjoy  the  conveniences, 
and  earn  the  income  which  gives  time  for  legitimate  pleasure 
but  which  does  not  encourage  idleness,  waste,  and  character- 
destroying  pleasures. 

SOME  GREEDY  EMPLOYERS 

In  the  past,  some  employers,  being  greedy,  overavarlcioua, 
unmindful  of  the  welfare  of  those  who  were  aiding  in  creat- 
ing a  profit,  have  denied  to  the  workers  a  fair  share  of  the 
income  which  came  from  the  efforts  of  all.  Hence  it  is  that 
workers  have  become  dissatisfied;  have,  in  far  tco  many 
cases,  been  oppressed,  misused,  and  denied  the  opportunity 
to  better  their  station  in  life. 

Out  of  this  has  come,  first,  spontaneous  strikes  or  revolts 
against  the  employer,  sometimes  resulting  in  violence  and 
the  destruction  of  the  plant  where  the  workers  were  em- 
ployed; sometimes  resulting  in  the  iDermanent  loss  of  Jobs 
of  the  workers,  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  property 
of  the  employer. 

Where  the  employees  were  few  and  knew  the  employer 
and  the  employer  knew  each  of  his  employees,  his  family 
needs  and  family  problems,  if  the  employer  was  worthy  of 
being" called  a  man,  when  differences  of  opinion  arose,  those 
differences  were  usually  settled  in  a  friendly,  satisfactory 
manner  when  the  two  met  and  talked  thlnes  over. 

But  as  industry  grew  and  thousands  of  men  were  employed, 
as  capital  from  other  cities  or  States  was  used  to  build  and 
operate  factories,  it  became  impossible  for  those  In  charge  of 
operations — for  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
duction, sales,  and  the  meeting  of  the  pay  roll  rested — to  know 
the  individual  need  of  the  workers. 

WHEN  A  XnnOH  IS  ADVlSABUt 

It  therefore  became  necessary,  if  workers  were  to  be  pro- 
tected in  those  cases  where  there  were  justifiable  grievances, 
to  form  unions,  elect  representatives  of  the  workers,  authorize 
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and  empower  them  to  meet  and  bargain  \nth  representatives 
of  the  employer  as  to  wages,  hoiirs.  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment.  as  to  g^ie^•ances  which  the  individual  employees 
might  have  to  present. 

Such  a  movement  was  organized,  and  for  almost  50  yecss, 
under  the  wise  leadership  of  Samuel  Gompers,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  holding  aloof  from  politics,  from  all 
legislation  except  that  which  affected  the  interests  of  labor, 
wa.s  known  as  the  workingman's  representative,  which  ob- 
tained for  him  increases  in  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  vastly 
Improved  conditions  surrounding  his  daily  toil.  That  organi- 
zation in  those  days  was  known  as  t)eing  loyal  to  the  interests 
of  the  worker.  Its  officers  and  representatives  were  devoted 
to  just  one  cause.  That  was  the  improvement  of  the  working- 
man's  lot  in  life. 

COMMtTNTSTS  IN  tlNTONB 

But  back  in  1924.  from  abroad  came  ideas  and  a  movement 
which  were  destructive  to  the  true  interests  of  the  woman 
and  the  man  who  earned  their  bread  by  their  daily  toil.  In 
printed  Senate  Document  No.  14  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  there  Is  a  report  compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  L.  Lewis,  who  was  then  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  which  he  described  that  move- 
ment in  the  following  words: 

LXWIS   SAIO   COUMUVISTB    WOUXJ)    DG5TROT    OU«   UNIONS    AND   OUIl 

GOVERNMENT 

Imported  revolution  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  United  Mine 
Worlceis  of  America  and  of  the  American  people.  The  seizure 
of  this  union  (A.  F  of  L  )  is  being  attempted  as  the  first  step 
In  the  realization  of  a  thoroughly  organized  program  of  the  agen- 
cies and  forces  behind  the  Communist  International  at  Moscow 
for  the  conquest  of  the  American  continent. 

The  overthrow  and  destruction  of  this  Government,  with  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  dtctatorphip.  and  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  popular  voice  in  governmental  affairs. 
Is  bc.ng  attempted  on  a  more  gigantic  scale,  with  more  resolute 
purpose,  and  with  more  crafty  design  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation. 

C.  I.  O.  ATTEMPTS  TO  DESTBOY  A.   F.  OF  L. 

In  1935  Lewis  quarreled  with  the  leadership  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  and  withdrew  from  that  organization  and,  Joining 
seven  others,  formed  the  C.  I.  O.  and  began  the  formation 
of  industrial  unions. 

At  first  this  group  met  with  considerable  success.  They, 
however,  took  into  their  organization  many  Communists, 
who  believed  in  vi(rfence  and  in  the  destruction  of  this 
Government  by  force.  Among  others.  Lewis  accepted  as  his 
aides  Powers  Hapgood,  John  Brophy,  and  Adolph  Germer. 
These  three  men  Lewis  had  himself,  publicly,  at  the  Indian- 
apolis convention  in  1930.  described  as  "fakirs,  repudiated 
leaders,  traitors  to  the  unions,  opporttmists.  and  purveyors 
of  every  falsehood,  slander,  and  deception."  Nevertheless, 
knowing  them  to  be  such,  he  permitted  them  to  take  an 
active  part  in  his  organizing  compaigns. 

LAWLESSNISS  AND  STT-DOWN  STRIKI3 

Using  fimds  collected  from  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the 
sit-down  strikes  were  called  in  Michigan  on  the  last  day  of 
1936.  By  using  armed  men  brought  in  from  other  cities 
and  even  from  outside  the  State,  the  C.  I.  O..  using  the 
tactics  and  the  leaders  of  the  Ccmmimists,  seized  possession 
.of  factories,  drove  thousands  of  women  and  men  from  their 
Jobs,  caused  a  loss  to  the  wage  earners  alone  of  $44,000,000. 
and.  in  the  end.  the  average  wage  of  the  General  Motors 
worker  was  less  than  it  had  been  before. 

In  many  other  communities  the  same  tactics  were  fol- 
lowed. Lewis  demanded,  and  by  force  attempted  to  make 
good  his  demand,  that  only  those  women  and  those  men 
who  paid  the  initiation  fee  fixed  by  him.  signed  his  organi- 
zation card,  and  later  paid  the  dues  and  the  special  assess- 
ments determined  by  his  international  executive  board  were 
to  have  the  privilege  of  working  in  certain  designated 
factories. 

To  end  the  Flint  strikes.  General  Motors  signed  a  contract 
with  a  C.  I.  O.  affiliate,  but,  notwithstanding  that  contract, 
within  a  year,  according  to  one  of  Lewis'  lieutenants,  more 
than  a  thousand  strikes  were  called  in  that  industry,  and 


today  negotiations  are  still  pending  because  Lewis  Is  de- 
manding a  closed  shop. 

The  larger  part  of  the  soft-coal  mining  Industry  signed  a 
closed-shop  contract  with  Lewis'  United  Mine  Workers,  and 
today  that  indu.stry,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  "sick"  industry, 
with  miners  out  of  work  much  of  the  time,  with  the  oper- 
ators of  the  mines  losing  money,  and  with  fewer  jobs  avail- 
able than  In  previous  years. 

UNIONS  CLOSE  FACTORIES DESTROT  JOBS 

In  one  industry  in  Pennsylvania  the  C.  I.  O.  pulled  one 
of  its  strikes,  and  as  the  result  a  factory  costing  more  than 
a  million  dollars  was  sold  and.  under  the  protection  of  police, 
dismantled  and  the  machinery  sold  as  second-hand  material 
or  as  junk. 

In  the  summer  of  1937.  when  the  C.  L  O.  was  conducting 
an  organizing  campaign  at  Tupelo.  Miss.,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  visit  that  town.  As  a  result  of  the  C.  I.  O.  invasion,  the 
cotton  mill  closed.  It  was  dis.mantled  and  several  hundred 
jobs  were  lost  forever  to  the  people  of  that  little  town. 

At  Akron.  Ohio,  in  former  years  75.000  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  rubber  industry.  The  town  was  prosperous. 
The  wages  were  high.  Then  came  the  C.  I.  O.  and  today 
in  many  sections  of  the  city  stand  vacant  houses.  Instead 
of  75.000  jobs,  there  are  some  25.000  in  that  industry  and 
much  of  the  production  has  been  shifted  to  other  com- 
munities. Akron  sees  the  error  of  its  ways,  for  there,  in 
the  beginning,  the  businessmen,  because  of  pressure  brought, 
supported  the  strikers.  Today  many  of  those  who  con- 
demned the  employers,  who  favored  the  strikes,  are  out  of 
business  permanently,  and  worker  after  worker  has  been 
forced  to  sell  his  home  and  move  to  some  other  commtuiity, 
while  hundreds  of  others  have  gone  on  relief. 

But  do  not  take  my  word  for  what  is  happening  the 
country  over.  Let  me  quote  from  an  article  from  the 
Valley  Daily  News,  of  Tarentum,  Pa.,  and  which  bears 
the  caption,  "Coral,  Now  Ghost  Town,  Monument  to  Strike' 
Folly",  and  which  shows  what  happened  July  18,  1939.  Look  " 
at  the  date  again.  This  month,  on  the  18th,  at  Coral, 
Indiana  County,  Pa.,  not  in  some  unnamed  place  at 
seme  unnamed  date,  but  at  what  happened  at  that  particu- 
lar place  on  that  date,  a  thing  which  has  happened  time  and 
time  again  since  the  C.  I.  O.  and  John  Lewis  started  on  their 
wrecking  expeditions,  and  which  will  happen  in  many  other 
towns  where  employees  listen  to  these  agitators.  Here  is  the 
article.    I  quote: 

C.  I.  O.  CREATES  A   "GHOST  TOWN" 

Coral.  July  18. — Miners  and  their  families  today  are  pondering 
the  cost  of  strikes  as  their  homes  go  imder  the  hammer.  Tlie  en- 
tire town  that  once  housed  1.500  persons  is  being  sold  piece  by 
piece.  With  It  goes  the  coal  properties  and  mining  and  coke 
equipment  that  coal  men  say  will  never  again  operate. 

Labor  troubles.  11  strikes  in  2  years,  the  operators  say,  made  It 
impossible  for  them  to  continue.  In  the  2  years  of  1937  and  1938 
the  Coral  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  put  $100,000  Into  the  mines  and  ovens, 
about  half  of  which,  they  said,  resulted  from  losses  directly  due 
to  repeated  strikes.  The  mine  operated  under  luiion  contract  and 
at  union  wages,  officials  said. 

Constant  agitation  by  at)out  15  leaders  caused  the  troubles,  ac- 
cording to  the  managefhent.  Each  strike  required  a  concession  by 
the  company  for  settlement  and  each  concession  became  accepted 
policy  After  11  coetly  concessions  the  operators  could  no  longer 
operate  at  a  profit,  they  said. 

The  company's  chief  product  was  foundry  coke.  It  operated  300 
ovens  and  employed  270  men  at  the  time  of  closing.  At  one  time 
it  employed  more  than  300.  Today  the  former  employees  as  well 
as  company  ofQcials  realize  fully  that  the  repeated  strikes  are  re- 
sponsible for  them  being  out  of  employtnent  and  on  relief.  All  the 
miners  retain  today  Is  an  $18,000  meeting  hall  recently  completed. 

The  mine  was  originally  opened  in  1902  by  the  Wharton  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  It  represents  an  Investment  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars. 

organizers  leaxt  workers  in  jail 

In  my  own  district  in  Michigan,  in  the  town  of  Dowagiac. 
organizers  came  m  from  outside  and  proceeded  to  organize 
the  workers  and  to  incite  them  to  riot.  Following  the  ad- 
vice of  the  organizers,  who  received  approximately  $15  a 
day  and  their  expenses,  according  to  local  report,  some  of 
the  local  men  Injured  the  factory  btiildlng,  with  the  result 
that  the  local  boys  were  thrown  in  jail,  one  of  them  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary,  while  the  organizers  went  gaily 
on  their  way,  seeking  other  people  to  f ooL 
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Over  at  Grand  Haven,  in  the  southwest  part  of  Michigan, 
a  strike  was  called  against  the  Kiddie  Kover  Manufacturing 
Co.  Again  following  the  advice  of  outside  agitators  and 
organizers,  there  was  violence,  interference  with  officers,  and 
once  more  two  men  were  sent  to  the  ponitentiary  and  one 
woman  was  sentenced  to  a  jail  term  of  6  months.  Again 
the  organizers  had  left  town;  local  people  were  left  without 
Jobs. 

EMPLOYERS   MUST   MAKE  A  PROFIT 

Not  a  woman  or  a  man  but  who  knows  that  no  corpora- 
tion or  individual  running  a  factory,  mill,  or  mine  can  con- 
tinue to  do  business  imless  a  profit  can  be  made  for  the 
stockholders  or  owner. 

lewis   lives   in   LUXtTRY 

Not  a  single  agitator  nor  the  head  of  a  union — no;  not 
John  Lewis  himself,  who  enjoys  an  income  of  $25,000  per 
year;  who  at  one  time  had  an  expense  account  of  $1,000  a 
month,  all  paid  out  of  dues  collected  from  working  people; 
John  Lewis,  who  rides  in  a  limousine  with  a  chauffeur;  who 
attends  so  many  of  the  official  social  functions;  who  calls  on 
foreign  ambassadors  and  counselors;  who  is  welcomed  at  the 
White  House,  in  a  sp;ke-tailed  coat  and  winged  collar  and 
wide,  white  shirt;  who  apes  many  of  the  customs  and  habits 
of  those  whom  he  is  pleased  to  denoimce  as  the  idle  rich — 
has  ever  been  known  to  give  one  industrial  job  or  pay  a 
wage  to  one  industrial  worker  thrown  out  of  employment. 

WORKERS  MAY  EE  ASSESSED  DY  LEWIS 

In  1936,  John  Lewis'  mine  workers,  after  paying  enormous 
campaign  and  organizing  expenses,  had  a  surplus  of  over 
C3.C00.000,  taken  right  cut  of  the  pockets  of  men  who  toil 
with  their  hands.  Those  who  join  his  organization,  although 
they  may  get  in  in  the  first  instance  without  charge,  are 
usually  later  required  to  pay  an  initiation  fee,  monthly  dues 
of  as  much  as  $1.50  and — and  do  not  forget  this — such  special 
assessments  as  John  Lewis'  international  executive  board  may 
levy.  Just  recently  a  special  assessment  of  $1  each  was  ren- 
dered against  soft-coal  miners  for — note  this — political 
purposes. 

WOEJCERS    FINED    BY    UNION 

In  my  files  is  a  letter  from  a  woman  asking  me  to  protect 
her  against  a  local  organization  of  Lewis  which  finos  her 
50  cents  every  time  she  fails  to  attend  a  meeting  called  by 
the  union.  Another  letter  in  my  possession  is  from  a  girl 
who  v.-as  told  that  she  will  continue  to  pay  the  dues  and  special 
assessments  levied  by  the  union  of  a  hosiery  organization  or 
she  will  not  work  in  her  home  town. 

UNDER  union  CONTRACT,  MINERS  PAY   HIGHER  RENT 

On  the  10th  day  of  July  1939  I  saw  a  contract  at  Harlan, 
Ky.,  which  an  operator  was  forced  by  Lewis'  organization  to 
sign,  which  in  effect  raised  the  rent  of  the  miner's  house — 
now  mark  you,  the  miner  belonged  to  this  union — from  $6  to 
$9  per  month.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  employers  sign? 

If  you  are  not  being  paid  what  you  should  receive,  if 
your  employer  is  making  an  exorbitant  profit,  if  your 
hours  are  too  long,  if  the  conditions  under  which  you  work 
are  not  proper,  and  if  you  cannot  get  these  things  adjusted 
by  talking  to  foreman  or  manager,  then  organize  your  own 
union,  elect  your  own  representatives,  and  have  them  consult 
v.ith  the  employer.  Learn  what  the  trouble  is  and  find  a  rem- 
edy for  the  unfair  conditions,  if  there  be  unfair  conditions. 

DECIDE  FOR  YOURSELF 

The  people  of  every  small  community  in  Michigan  should 
be  able  to  handle  their  own  affairs.  They  ought  to  know 
what  is  wrong  in  their  particular  community.  They  should 
knew  how  to  remedy  it,  if  there  is  a  remedy.  They  should 
learn  for  themselves  before  they  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
outsiders  whether  the  employer  is  making  money,  whether 
he  can  afford  to  pay  more,  whether  working  conditions  can 
be  changed,  and  then,  if  they  have  complaints,  as  just 
stated,  meet  together  and,  as  our  forefathers  did  in  olden 
times,  form  their  own  organization,  elect  their  own  repre- 
sentatives, and  bargain  collectively. 

Plans  for  this  purpose  can  be  readily  obtained;  in  fact, 
I  will  be  glad  to  fiu-nish  samples  without  charge  to  any  group 
which  believes  in  independence;  which  does  not  desire  to 


permit  organizers  from  other  cities  and  other  States  to  come 
into  a  commimity,  levy  tribute  upon  workers,  drive  employers 
out  of  business. 

The  workers  of  Michigan  need  no  assistance  from  foreigners 
located  in  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  or 
any  other  city.  Nor  do  they  need  assistance  nor  advice  from 
those  Communists  formerly  described  by  Lewis  as  bent  ujxjn 
the  destruction  of  legitimate  labor  unions  and  the  overthrow 
of  this  government.  But  into  the  C.  I.  O.  organization,  in 
the  forefront  of  its  battles,  went  these  Communists,  using 
many  of  their  lawless,  violent  methods  to  further  Lewis' 
interests. 

NEITHER     ORGANZIQIS     NOR    UNION     OFFICIALS    GIVB    JOBS    OB    ISSUS    PAT 

CHECKS 

Advice  of  outside  organizers  and  employees  of  the  Labor 
Board  sicting  as  organizing  aids  to  the  C.  I.  O.  may  be  freely 
given,  but  while  you  are  listening  to  it,  remember  that  none 
of  them  will  give  you  a  job  or  a  pay  check:  that,  after  they 
have  gone,  you  may  have  little  or  nothing  or  a  substantial 
loss  to  show  as  the  result  of  following  their  advice. 


Regulation   of   Water   Carriers   in   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OK  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  22.  1939 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  has  been  made 
frequently  that  title  II  of  the  pending  bill,  dealing  with 
regulation  of  water  carriers  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, is  the  result  of  the  work  of  what  is  known  as  the 
President's  Committee  of  Fifteen,  headed  by  Dr.  Splawn, 
and  the  Committee  of  Six,  made  up  of  representatives  of 
railroad  companies  and  representatives  of  labor. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  or  too  often  that 
the  water  carriers  were  not  represented  on  these  commis- 
sions, and  have  never  been  represented  on  any  of  the  com- 
missions or  on  any  studies  that  have  been  made.  They  have 
now  been  denied  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by  any  group 
of  men  who  knew  their  problems  or  legislation  affecting  them. 

TONNAGE  ON    WATERWAYS 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  tonnage  carried  by 
water  carriers.  Figures  taken  from  the  official  records  of 
the  United  States  Army  engineers  show  the  following: 
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These  figures,  of  course,  include  tonnage  carried  by  all  kinds 
of  carriers — industrial,  common,  and  contract. 

Deducting  from  the  total  of  471,616,413  the  Great  Lakes 
tonnage  of  143,355,824  leaves  328,260,589  tons,  but  of  this 
only  7,732,706  tons  are  intercoastal.  That  tonnage  is  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  a  large  part 
consists  of  bulk  commodities  and  similar  cargoes  of  which 
Admiral  Land,  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  says 
in  his  brief  submitted  to  Senator  Bailey,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  Senate,  that  much  of  the 
traffic  in  the  intercoastal  trade  consists  of  bulk  commodities 
which  the  railroads  could  only  carry  at  rates  unremunerative 
to  them,  making  up  the  losses  on  other  traffic.  However,  if 
all  of  the  intercoastal  traffic  were  carried  by  rail,  it  would  not 
add  substantially  to  their  total  tonnage.  It  is  shown  in  that 
report  that  a  fair  comparison  of  the  relative  importance  of 
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the  rail  and  water  movements  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  the  seven  principal  western  railroads  carried  208.000,000 
short  tons  of  revenue  freight  in  1936,  whereas  both  the  com- 
mon and  the  contract  intcrcoa5tal  carriers  by  water  together 
carried  7.500,000  short  tons.  It  is  shown  that  if  this  water 
traffic  had  moved  by  these  western  railroads  it  would  have 
increased  their  revenue  tonnage  by  only  3.6  percent,  and  by 
reason  of  the  low  rates  applicable  to  most  of  the  commodities 
their  revenue  would  be  increased  by  an  even  smaller  per- 
centage. 

Admiral  Land  says: 

The  problems  of  the  Intercoastal  carriers  are  mainly  problems 
existing  as  between  themselves  as  Congress  recognized  In  passing 
the  Interccastal  Shipping  Act.  1933.  which  gave  the  Commission 
a  more  extended  jurisdiction  over  this  class  of  carriers  at  that 
time  than  In  the  case  of  coastwise  carriers. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  when  the  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping Act.  1933,  was  prepared,  and  also  when  the  Maritime 
Commission  was  given  jurisdiction  over  the  minimum  rates 
as  well  as  the  maximum,  I  know  this  statement  to  be 
entirely  correct. 

I  quote  further  from  the  brief: 

The  Commission  has  completed  and  recently  sent  to  Congress 
a  careful  survey  of  the  intercoastal  shipping  situation.  This  Is  a 
supplement  to  former  Chairman  Kennedy's  survey  of  the  Am.^rl- 
can  merchant  marine  and  copies  are  available  for  the  members  of 
this  committee.  There  is  presently  underway  a  comprehensive 
Investigation  of  the  rates  and  practices  In  this  trade.  This  Inves- 
tigation is  a  formal  proceeding  under  the  provisions  of  section  22 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
Intercoastal  carriers  are  respondents  therein,  and  a  vast  nvimber 
of  shippers  and  other  interested  parties  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  offer  testimony  at  hearings  now  being  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  the  Commission  is  confident  that  there  will 
be  evolved  therefrom  a  rate  structure  and  a  body  of  practices 
which  will  Improve  conditions  In  this  segment  of  shipping. 

It  has  been  said  that  intercoastal  carriers  asked  for  the 
pending  bill.  Those  advocates  were  Edward  B.  Farley,  chair- 
man of  executive  committee.  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.,  and  trustee  of  Munson  Steamship  Co.,  closely  connected 
with  Mr.  Harriman.  railroad  magnate,  and  reported  to  have 
large  holdings  in  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Farley  appears  to  have  been  the  intercoastal  witness 
and  his  identity  with  railroad  interests  appears  to  be  very 
certain.  Moreover,  his  company  appears  to  be  a  carrier  of 
only  24.4  of  the  cargo  for  1938  passing  through  the  Canal, 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  he  is  motivated  also  by  the 
desire  to  get  more  business  for  his  steamship  company  If 
he  can  remove  his  competitors. 

As  to  the  coastwise  carriers,  the  tonnage  shown  above 
was  121,077.781  short  tons.  Of  this  tonnage,  there  was  car- 
ried for  the  year  1937.  10  474.262  tons  by  common  carriers, 
and  by  contract  carriers  19.856.872. 

On  this  subject  of  coastwise  trade,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  portion  of  the  cargo  carried  by  the  water 
lines,  such  as  petroleum,  ore,  coal,  phosphate  rock,  and 
sulfur,  which  is  not  generally  competitive  as  between  the 
water  carriers  and  the  railroads,  is  even  greater  than  in  the 
intercoastal  trade,  and  that  in  the  general  cargo  which  moves 
in  the  coastwise  trade,  there  is  included  a  substantial  amount 
of  transshipment  cargo  originating  in  or  destined  for  foreign 
ports. 

The  real  problems  relating  to  transshipment  cargo,  are.  first. 
to  prevent  Its  diversion  to  direct  ocean  carriers,  most  of  whom 
are  foreign -owned,  foreign-flag  lines:  and,  second,  to  further  the 
development  of  this  type  of  traflQc.  The  proposed  blU  which  makes 
transshipment  cargo  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlESion  as  to  that  part  of  the  movement  which  Is  between  ports 
in  the  United  States  would  In  practice  preclude  domestic  car- 
riers from  entering  into  transshipment  arrangements  with  carriers 
in  foreign  commerce  and  therefore  wiuld  force  existing  traffic  to 
these  direct  lines,  and  prevent  any  further  development  of  trans- 
shipment business. 

Surely  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  American  merchant  marine,  and  it  should 
not  be  hampered  or  obstructed  by  the  delasrs,  technicalities, 
and  procedure  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

As  to  those  water  carriers  not  now  subject  to  regulation 
with  respect  to  their  rates,  and  their  operating  practices, 
please  note: 


The  two  Important  classes  of  carriers  are  the  contract  carriers 
In  the  coastwise  trade  and  the  Inland  water  carriers,  both  conunon 
and  contract  carriers.  Competition  between  contract  carriers  In 
the  coastwise  trade  and  the  railroads  is  negligible.  Both  those 
operatinc?  on  the  high  seas  and  those  operating  on  the  Great 
Lakes  compete.  If  at  all,  only  with  the  common  carriers  by  water 
In  thcif  trades.  It  Is  these  common  carriers  by  water  who  desire, 
and  would  possibly  be  benefited  by,  the  regulation  of  contract; 
carriers  in  these  trades  to  the  same  extent  as  the  common  carriers. 
Whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the  regulation  of  these 
contract  carriers  coextensive  with  that  applicable  to  the  common 
carriers  presents  many  questions  which  should  be  given  careful 
consideration.  It  Is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  statement 
to  point  out  that  these  problems  primarily  concern  domestic 
water  transportation  and  have  little  relationship  to  the  problems 
of  the  rail  carriers. 

INLAND  CARRIERS 

As  to  inland  carriers,  the  improvements  made  on  this 
system  indicate  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  provide  for 
tiansportation,  particularly,  of  cur  basic  commodities  at 
rates  which  reflect  the  economies  of  water  transportation. 
From  the  earliest  days  the  importance  of  fostering  inland- 
water  improvements  in  aid  of  navigation  has  been  recog- 
nized. Many  of  our  Presidents  have  urged  upon  Congress 
the  development  of  our  inland-waterway  system,  and  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  providing  economical  water  trans- 
portation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that — 

Federal  aid  in  the  development  of  inland  waterways  was  greatly 
accelerated  in  the  1920s  because  by  that  time  the  public  had 
come  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  value  of  water  transporta- 
tion. Barges  and  steamboats  had  virtually  disappeared  from  tho 
Inland  waters  and  the  country  had  come  to  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  railroads.  ComnUssioner  Splawn,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  stated  during  the  hearings  on  the 
Lea  bill  (H.  R.  2531)  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  that  the  strengthening  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  In  1920  was  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  railroads  on  the  theory  that  they  had  a  substantial  monopoly 
of  domestic  transportation.  In  addition  to  more  rigid  regulation 
of  the  monopoly.  Congress  decided  to  provide  for  the  exten.'^lvo  de- 
velopment of  Inland  rivers  and  canals  and  coastwise  water  facili- 
ties. Waterways  were  developed  and  improvements  made  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  shippers  and  the  general  public,  and  to 
escape  from  the  virtual  monopoly  of  the  railroads.  The  extent  to 
which  this  program  of  developing  our  Inland  waterways,  which 
began  about  1920.  is  a  matter  of  history,  with  which  the  com- 
mittee Is  fully  familiar. 

The  (Maritime)  Commission  is  making  a  survey  of  this  field  of 
water  transportation  similar  to  that  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Conmilsslon  in  other  fields  and  expects  to  report  to  Con- 
gress thereon  in  the  near  future.  Prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
siirvey  the  Commission  is  not  in  a  position  to  state  what,  if  any. 
regulation  of  inland  waters  seems  neces.sary  or  desirable.  I  feel 
that  in  fairness  I  should  state  that  nothing  has  so  far  been  de- 
veloped In  the  course  of  making  the  survey  which  indicates  that 
regxilatlon  to  the  extent  provided  under  S.  2009  is  either  necessary 
or  desirable. 

Anyone  who  has  examined  the  comprehensive  and  ex- 
haustive surveys  of  the  Maritime  Commission  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  commerce  and  coastwise  and  intercoastal  shipping 
will  desire  that  part  III  of  the  pending  bill  shall  be  deferred 
until  this  report  on  inland  waters  shall  have  been  completed. 

Advocates  of  the  pending  measure  allege  that  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation,  of  which  Maj.  Gen.  T.  Q.  Ashburn  is 
the  head,  has  requested  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  That  concern  represents  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  tonnage  carried  on  the  inland  waterways. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  January  1939  issue 
of  Marine  News  on  the  trsmsportation  problem,  it  was  well 
said: 

The  success  or  failure  of  our  transportation  system  depends  upon 
the  service  that  they  render  to  the  public,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  the  different  transportation  systems  are  coming  to  realize 
this  more  and  more. 

*  •  •  •  •  •  • 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  by  which,  we  believe,  the  railroads 
could  improve  their  financial  situation,  without  penalizing  the 
water-borne  carriers,  and  which  shoxild  be  carefully  Investigated. 
There  Is  one  main  objective,  however,  which  we  believe  should  be 
accomplished  that  will  do  more  to  Improve  the  existing  situation 
than  any  other,  and  If  this  main  objective  Is  properly  developed 
the  other  points  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Tlie  objective  referred  to  was  described  as  the  bringing 
of  an  of  the  different  modes  of  transportation  into  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  transpjortatlon  needs  of  the 
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public,  which  should  be  their  main  aim,  and  then  close 
cooperation  between  them  in  offering  joint  services  to  the 
public.  It  was  said  that  where  they  directly  compete  with 
each  other,  the  cost  of  different  types  of  service  should  be 
predicated  on  the  senice  rendered,  the  facilities  offered,  and 
the  time  consumed  in  completing  the  service.  The  slowest 
service  should  charge  the  lowest  rate,  with  a  corresponding 
higher  rate  as  the  type  and  speed  of  service  Increases.  It 
was  well  said  that  an  honest  application  of  this  objective 
will  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  will  enable  each  type 
of  carrier  to  earn  a  fair  return  for  the  service  that  it 
performs. 

The  proper  approach  to  this  transportation  problem  is 
through  cooperation,  and  on  this  subject  Admiral  Land  said: 

In  considering  whether  the  interests  of  those  shippers  and  con- 
sumers and  the  water  carriers  would  be  adequately~piotected  If 
rcpulatory  Jurisdiction  over  them  were  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comm  ssion.  it  ehould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rail- 
road carriers  may  be  cons.drred  as  inherent  moncpolies  In  their 
own  field  of  transportation,  while  the  water  carriers  have  no  natu- 
ral monopoly  with  respect  of  water  transportation.  Every  effort 
of  this  Commi.>=?lon  with  respect  to  the  water  carriers  has  been  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  monopolies  and  to  retain  the  greatest 
freedom  of  competition  consistent  with  service  to  the  public.  A 
railroad  represents  a  huge  Investment  in  fixed  properties,  and  the 
communities  it  .serves  would  be.  In  many  Instances,  greatly  Injured 
by  Its  discontinuance.  In  the  case  of  water  carriage,  the  problem 
Is  in  maintaining  the  transportation  service,  but  not  necessarily, 
however,  by  the  particular  carrier  then  In  the  trade.  Conse- 
quently, the  Commission.  In  viewing  regulatory  matters,  stresses 
the  adequacy  of  the  service  as  a  whole  to  the  persons  employing  It 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  carriers'  rates  with  relation  to  the 
needs  cf  both  the  shippers  and  the  consumers.  The  maintenance 
of  a  particular  carrier  in  trade,  although  not  neglected.  Is  not  given 
controlling  weight.  The  Commlsslcn  feels  that  of  necessity  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  to  u-^e  as  a  measure 
In  all  of  its  determinations  involving  the  competitive  efforts  of 
the  railroads  and  the  water  carriers  to  get  business  the  railroads' 
struggle  for  existence. 

Coordination  Is  a  very  desirable  objective,  but  It  Is  best  obtained 
by  a  proper  spirit  of  c(X)peratlon  between  various  agencies  of  the 
Government,  each  of  which  is  expert  as  to  the  several  problems 
Involved,  and  not  through  subordination  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice  of  one  phase  of  Die  problem  to  the  other.  The  Maritime 
Commission  has  always  cooperated  very  closely  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  to  water  rates  which  In  any  way  affect 
rail  rates.  It  has  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  railroad  problem 
and  In  practice  given  most  careful  consideration  to  the  effect  of  any 
regulatory  action  which  it  may  take  upon  the  railroad  rate  struc- 
ture.    More  than  this  cannot  Justifiably  be  asked. 

Our  first  objective  today  should  be  the  promotion  of  the 
use  of  all  of  the  facilities  of  transportation  and  to  try  to 
solve  some  of  our  major  economic  problems  by  the  greater 
distribution  of  farm  products  and  other  basic  commodities. 
No  good  will  be  accomplished  by  increasing  that  cost.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  urged  that  there  is  an  imperative  need  for 
more  purchasing  pcwer  to  the  end  that  more  products  of 
factory  and  farm  may  be  consumed.  That  result  cannot  and 
will  not  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  cost  of  distributing 
those  products.  The  less  the  expense  for  this  purpose,  the 
more  of  the  products  of  factory  and  farm  will  be  consumed, 
the  more  will  be  produced  to  the  advantage  of  the  produc- 
ers, and  the  more  will  be  transported  to  the  advantage  of  all 
forms  of  transportation.  Strangulation  of  any  one  form  of 
transportation  increases  unemployment,  increases  expense, 
and  adds  other  obstacles  to  the  barriers  already  delaying 
recovery. 

EFFECT    or    PART    IH    ON    FARM    PRODUCTS 

Secretary  of  War  Woodring.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace,  Admiral  Land,  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  and  National  Grange,  all  oppose  the 
regulation  of  water  carriers  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Admiral  Land:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  farm  organizations,  shippers, 
and  their  trade  associations,  are  alarmed  at  the  proposals  which 
It  (the  bill)  contains  and  sincerely  believe  that  Its  passage  would 
be  detrimental  to  their  Interests.  The  farmers  and  other  shippers 
In  particular  are  convinced  that  the  effect  of  the  present  bill 
would  be  to  force  water  transportation  rates  to  levels  close  to 
levels  approximating  those  of  rail  rates  and  higher  than  neces- 
sary to  reflect  the  reasonable  cost  of  water  transportation,  and 
that  they,  the  users  of  water  transportation,  would  be  footing  the 
bill  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  railroads. 

Secretary  Wallace:  Farmers  and  other  shippers  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  rates  based  on  transportation  costs  of  properties 


Improvldently  built,  wastefully  operated,  or  partially  obsolete. 
Any  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  transportation  industry 
should  be  harmonized  with  the  general  welfare.  The  advocacy 
of  thorough  regulation  of  the  minimum  rates  of  motor  and  water 
carriers  by  a  centralized  agency  appears  to  represent  an  attempt 
to  use  Government  power  to  bring  competing  transportation 
agencies  Into  a  cartel  and.  In  this  manner  to  share  traffic  and 
adjust  rates  In  such  a  way  as  to  earn  a  return  upon  all  transpor- 
tation capital  of  these  agencies.  Hence,  an  umbrella  would  be 
held  over  the  Inefficient  plant,  and  the  present  high  rail-rate  level 
would  be  protected  from  the  Impact  of  a  vigorous  competition. 
Undoubtedly,  such  a  policy  would  also  result  in  more  rigid  rates  in 
times  of  depression,  since  the  motor  carriers  and  boat  lines  could 
no  longer  play  their  rate  as  an  effective  competitive  force  In  bring- 
ing down  rail  rates  on  commodities  susceptible  to  rail  or  truck, 
and  rail  or  water  movement. 

Again  in  the  same  letter  written  July  15,  1939.  to  Speaker 
B.^NKI^EAD,  Secretary  Wallace  said: 

We  have  for  some  years  been  advcxratlng  greater  flexibility  In 
rail  rates,  and  lower  rather  than  higher  rates  especially,  as  an  aid 
In  marketing  surpluses  of  farm  products  and  as  vital  prerequisites 
to  the  restoration  of  economic  health  to  agriculture,  to  Industry, 
and  to  transportation  lt.<sclf.  As  a  means  of  Improving  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  Industrial  labor  and  the  virban  population  for 
surplus  farm  products,  and  that  of  the  farmers  for  indastrlal 
(employment-giving)  products,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
working  vigorously  on  plans  and  piograms  to  obtain  a  larger  dls- 
tiibuticn  of  such  surplus  farm  products  as  citrus  fruits  and  butter 
In  the  consuming  centers  of  the  East.  The  transportation  factor 
Is  a  large  element  in  the  rost  of  distributing  these  products. 
Lower  rail  rates  to  reduce  the  great  barrier  of  distance  Is  an  essential 
condition  to  the  success  of  this  effort  to  bring  about  a  more  effective 
functioning  economy. 

In  the  same  letter.  Secretary  Wallace  appropriately  said: 

Wliat  then  are  the  remedies  for  the  so-called  transportation 
problem?  In  the  first  place.  It  should  be  recognized  that  tlie 
transportation  problem  Is  only  part  of  a  larger  problem.  In  reality, 
the  country  faces  an  economc  problem  which  largely  consists  of 
finding  ways  and  means  of  Increasing  employment,  production, 
and  consumption  to  the  end  that  our  economic  system  can  operate 
at  reasonably  full  capacity  under  democratic  controls.  The  rail- 
roads and  other  agencies  of  transportation  are  significantly  affected 
by  and  can  contribute  mea.surably  to  the  solution  to  this  all- 
important  .social  and  economic  problem.  Unfortunately,  the  rail- 
roads seem  determined  to  find  a  solution  for  the  admittedly  diffi- 
cult financial  situation  of  certain  rail  carriers  without  regard  for 
the  more  general  solution;  in  fact,  from  their  public  statements 
it  would  seem  that  they  are  seeking  to  solve  their  difficulties  at 
the  expense  of  agricultural  and  other  shippers,  consumers,  and 
taxpayers. 

If  the  proposed  bill  will  not  raise  water  rates,  it  is  mean- 
ingless so  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned.  The  propor- 
tion of  water-borne  commerce  affected  as  compared  with 
the  rail  commerce  is  so  small  the  bill  will  accomplish  noth- 
ing for  the  railroads.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  destroy 
water-borne  commerce  by  strangulation,  burdensome  re- 
quirements, and  continuous  embarrassment  with  the  result 
that  those  who  now  enjoy  benefits  by  cheap  transportation 
and  can  survive  only  by  cheap  transportation  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

RECtrUlTION  UNNECESSAET  FOR  WATER-BORNE  COMMERCE  EXCEPT  AS  NOW 
PROVIDED    UNDER   THE    MARfTIME    COMMISSION 

Regulation  of  railroads  began  with  granger  leginlatlon  of  the 
1870's,  and  in  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  of  1887.  These 
laws  were  passed  to  protect  the  public  against  extortionate 
rail  rates,  unjust  discriminations,  rebates,  iniquitous  prefer- 
ences, and  similar  practices.  Students  of  that  iieriod  will 
recall  how  large  shippers  not  only  secured  rebates  and  pref- 
erences for  themselves,  but  compelled  exorbitant  rates  on 
their  ccmpetitors,  driving  them  out  of  business,  and  finally 
pursuing  practices  as  iniquitous  as  the  methods  of  the  hiph- 
way  robber  in  that  they  not  only  compelled  exorbitant  rates 
en  their  competitors,  but  demanded  and  received  the  excess 
sc  extorted  for  themselves. 

Secretary  of  War  Woodring  in  his  letter  to  Chairman  Lea 
regarding  this  bill,  said: 

The  only  disinterested  testimony  before  your  committee  stressed 
the  unsoundness  of  relating  water  rates  to  the  present  illogical 
and  Inconsistent  rail-rate  structure,  and  thus  depriving  the  pub- 
He  of  such  economies  as  are  made  possible  through  the  use  of 
waterways.  It  Insisted  on  the  soundness  of  regulating  water  rates 
to  the  needs  and  the  potentialities  of  water  transportation,  alto- 
gether Independent  of  other  forms.  The  advantage  of  making 
water  transportation  still  further  dependent  upon  th#>  arbitrary 
regulation  of  an  outside  agency  is  not  apparent.    This  Department 
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\  recommends  that  the  revenue  scales  of  the  rail  carriers  be  re-  i 
stored  to  normal  levels,  with  the  large  bulk  of  the  country's  traffic 
continuing  to  travel  by  rail,  but  at  profitable  rates,  and  that 
the  free  flow  of  specially  adapted  tonnage  be  permitted  to  reach 
and  use  the  waterways  unhampered  to  the  end  that  commerce  may 
be  stimulated  to  move  In  Increased  volume  at  the  lowest  possible 
coet.  It  Is  believed  that  such  steps  would  be  In  the  Interests  of 
the  taxpayers,  the  shippers,  and  the  carriers  themselves. 

NO    PUBLIC    DEMAND    FOB    WATXKWAT    REGCTLATTON 

There  Is  no  public  demand  for  waterway  regulation.  The 
committee  presenting  the  bill  shows  no  public  demand.  The 
Instances  referred  to  have  been  answered.  The  public  is  sat- 
isfied. The  committee  says  that  there  should  be  unified  con- 
trol, and  yet  they  have  omitted  air  transportation.  The 
truth  is  that  the  right  of  transportation  units  to  live  must  be 
measured  by  the  service  they  are  able  to  render.  The  ma- 
jority of  rail,  highway,  and  water  carriers  are  In  better  con- 
dition, if  anything,  than  business  in  general. 

The  water  carriers  must  take  into  consideration  interruj)- 
tlons  from  fog,  ice,  and  flood  conditions.  These  carriers  have 
no  backlog  of  noncompetitive  tonnage  upon  which  to  shift 
their  burden.  They  can  be  starved  out.  Their  only  salva- 
tion lies  in  genuine  low  operating  costs.  Their  competition  is 
really  v^nth  each  other.  Once  destroyed,  the  shipping  public 
lose  the  advantage  of  waterway  transportation  and  the  bene- 
fits that  flow  from  it. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  feel  the  gravest  apprehension 
for  the  future  waterwa.vs  if  placed  still  further  under  the 
control  of  outside  agencies.  We  feel  that  the  railroads  should 
address  themselves  to  economies  in  their  om^ti  service.  We 
recall  that  Commissioner  Eastman,  former  Federal  Coordi- 
nator of  Transportation,  found  unnecessary  and  wasteful  du- 
plication of  rail  terminal  and  exchange  facilities  and  opera- 
tions to  be  "one  of  the  greatest  items  of  railroad  expense 
and  probably  accounting  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  expense." 

We  realize  that  excessive  fixed  charges  could  be  readjusted 
and  savings  secured  by  the  elimination  of  expenses  involved 
in  traflQc  solicitations  and  endless  legal  controversies  carried 
on  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  and  exhausting  the  resources 
of  their  competitors.  Why  not  let  the  railroads  reduce  un- 
necessarily large  salaries  paid  high  officials  and  burdensome 
expenses  of  executive  associations?  Let  them  make  an  hon- 
est effort  to  reform  themselves  rather  than  direct  their 
efforts  to  the  destruction  of  their  competitors. 

Surveys  by  the  War  Department  indicate  that  the  conse- 
quent rise  in  cost  of  service  is  likely  to  discourage  the  move- 
ment of  freight  which  requires  cheap  transportation. 

The  consumer  pays  the  transportation  bill.  He  suffers 
when  it  is  high.  He  benefits  when  it  is  low.  In  the  interest 
of  the  consumer,  the  waterway  sections  should  be  removed 
from  the  bill. 


R.  F.  C— Its  New  Chairman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  JtUy  22,  1929 


ARTICLE   FROM    THE   NEW    YORK    TIMES 


Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
efficient  agencies  of  our  Government  Is  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  with  its  affiliate  corporations.  I  deem 
its  entire  staff  the  most  proficient  and  hard  working  of  any 
in  Washington.  I  am  happy  to  sing  the  praises  of  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  its  Chairman,  and  his  splendid  board  of  directors — 
Senator  Charles  B.  Henderson,  Carroll  B.  Merriam,  Emil 
Schram.  and  Howard  J.  Klossner — and  its  excellent  legal  staff 
ably  headed  by  Claude  E.  Hamilton.  Jr.    I  cannot  overlook  a 


word  of  praise  for  William  C.  Costello,  assistant  to  the 
Chairman. 

If  time  would  permit,  I  could  easily  point  out  for  especial 
reference  many  others  In  the  Corporation  who  have  helped 
make  it  the  least-criticized  of  governmental  bureaus  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  handled  billions  of  dollars  of  the  people's 
money.  Unfailing  has  been  the  courtesy  and  consideration 
I  have  always  received  from  the  gentlemen  named,  and  their 
assistants,  like  Messrs.  Thalman  and  Hoover  in  the  loaning 
division.  Many  have  been  the  instructive  admonitions  and 
advices  I  have  received ;  earnest  has  been  the  consideration  I 
have  received  from  my  esteemed  friends,  Messrs.  Henderson, 
Merriam,  and  Schram.  I  say  this  despite  the  fact  that  appli- 
cations for  loans  of  my  constituents  have  not  always  been 
granted.  But  the  rejections  have  always  been  fair  and  proper 
and  justified. 

Recently  we  learned  that  Jesse  Jones  was  selected  to  head 
the  great  entity  set  up  as  a  consolidation  of  all  our  govern- 
mental loaning  agencies.  That  was  good  news.  No  man  is 
better  fitted  than  he  for  such  a  gigantic  job. 

Agreeable  and  happy  was  the  President's  selection  of  his 
successor,  Emil  Sclu-am. 

In  that  connection  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  insert 
herein  a  fine  and  telling  article  which  the  New  York  Times 
recently  carried  to  refiect  my  own  views  of  Emil  Schram: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Schram   a  Link   for   Businessmen  Wrrn   New   Deal   as  R.    P.   C. 
Chairman — Urged  by   Jesse  Jones  as  Successor,   Indianan   Has 
Had    Success    as    a    Farmer    and    in    Managing    Fibeeal    Loan 
Agencies 

(By  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Klntner) 
Washington.  July  16. — Kipling's  line,  "East  is  east  and  west  is 
west,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet,"  rather  accurately  describes 
the  relations  between  the  new  dealers  and  their  rivals,  the  ortho- 
dox E>emocrats,  and  old-line  Government  oflQcials.  Casual  encoun- 
ters are  rare  enough,  except  when  Harry  Hopkins  plays  bridge 
with  Jesse  Jones;  and  It  Is  almost  unheard  of  for  any  Individual 
to  keep  a  foot  in  both  camps. 

However.  Emil  Schram,  slated  to  be  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  manages  to  combine  a  good 
many  of  the  best  qualities  of  each  group  of  his  friends.  He  Is 
probably  the  only  man  in  the  Government  whose  work  is  admired 
equally  warmly  by  Jesse  H.  Jones  and  Thomas  Corcoran,  and  he 
Is  certainly  the  only  one  whose  career  has  been  Jointly  fostered  by 
this  Ul-assorted  pair. 

Mr.  Schram's  elevation  to  the  R.  P.  C.  chairmanship  is  significant 
for  that  very  reason.  With  regard  to  general  policy,  he  may  be 
expected  to  follow  the  liberal  principles  dear  to  New  Deal  hearts. 
With  regard  to  specific  methods,  he  will  Imitate  the  businesslike 
habits  of  his  extremely  able  and  successful  predecessor  in  the 
chairmanship.  Meanwhile,  lowering  of  R.  F.  C.  interest  rates, 
which  is  likely  to  be  carried  through  by  him,  will  intimately  affect 
all    business   and    particularly   banking. 

Mr.  Schram  is  a  tall,  middle-aged,  slightly  bald  man,  with  a  deep 
voice,  a  pleasant  manner,  and  a  gift  for  self-containment.  He 
looks  like  a  businessman  from  a  small  city,  but  the  truth  Is  that 
he  first  made  his  mark  as  a  farmer. 

turned  swamp  into  farm 
He  Is  the  third  generation  in  a  family  of  German  Immigrants, 
The  grandfather,  a  skilled  woodcarver,  settled  In  Peru,  a  wood- 
working center.  There  Emil  Schram  was  bom,  got  his  echooling, 
and  after  high  school  went  to  work  In  the  office  of  J.  O.  Cole,  coal 
and  timber  operator.  Mr.  Cole  was  Impressed  by  the  boy.  First 
he  made  him  bookkeeper.  When  yoxmg  Schram  was  2V  Mr.  Cole 
chose  him  to  develop  a  S.OOO-acre  tract  of  semlswampland  on  the 
banks  of  the  Illinois  River. 

The  land  was  exceedingly  rich,  but  almost  under  water.  Emil 
Schram.  who  knew  nothing  of  farming,  had  first  to  get  It 
drained,  protected  from  the  river  by  levees,  and  prepared  for 
planting.    Then  he  had  to  make  it  produce. 

In  the  first  year,  the  land  yielded  6.000  bushels  of  corn:  in 
the  second,  13.000.  and,  in  the  third.  100.000  bushels.  Last  year, 
the  yield  was  140,000  bushels  of  corn  and  35.000  bushels  of  wheat. 
Many  of  Its  20  tenant  families  had  celebrated  their  thirtieth  an- 
niversary on  the  property,  and  the  land  was  still  making  a  fair 
return. 

The  fact  that  his  farm  was  on  swampland  was  what  brought 
Emil  Schram  Into  the  New  Deal.  Drainage  and  irrigation  districts 
and  their  problems  are  an  old  story  In  Washington  During  the 
Hoover  administration  they  got  Into  trouble  by  the  score,  and  Mr. 
Schram,  who  was  chairman  of  the  National  Drainage  Association, 
used  to  struggle  to  get  something  done  for  them.  His  own  levee 
had  been  "topped"  by  the  turbiilent  Illinois,  and  he  desperately 
needed  help  himself. 

GOT  LOAN  rOS  LAND  DRAINAGE 

The  New  Deal,  always  more  susceptible  to  such  pleas,  gave  in  to 
Mr.  Schram,    Loans  for  the  drainers  and  irrigators  were  arranged 
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at  the  R.  P.  C,  and  Jesse  Jones  asked  Mr.  Schram  to  take  charge 

of  the  program.  It  was  a  difficult  Job.  for  many  of  the  districts 
were  broke  already,  but  Mr.  Schram  carried  It  through  with  com- 
plete success. 

Then  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority,  a  T.  V.  A.  sub- 
f  idlary  flnancn.g  sales  of  electrical  equipment  to  home  owners,  got 
Itself  into  serious  difficulties.  It  was  adopted,  as  a  sort  of  foster- 
child,  by  Tommy  Corcoran,  who  still  calls  it  Little  Eva.  Brought 
ever  to  the  R.  P.  C,  it  was  put  under  Mr.  Schram,  who  actually 
managed  to  put  It  on  a  paying  basis.  Currently  E.  H.  P.  A.'s  de- 
pleted capital  has  been  restored,  electrical  appliances  are  selling 
like  hot  cakes,  and  its  $10,000,000  In  loans  outstanding  are  In 
first-class  shape. 

This  second  success  was  quickly  noted  by  Jesse  Jones,  who  had 
Mr.  Schram  named  to  the  R.  P.  C.  board  some  time  ago.  Last 
ye.ir.  managing  the  R.  F.  C.'s  Business  Loan  Department  as  well  as 
E   H.  F.  A..  Mr.  Schram  doubled  the  department's  previous  business. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  Jcnes  was  promoted  to  be  Federal  Loan  Admin- 
istrator, ho  needed  no  prompting  to  tell  the  President  that  Elmll 
Schram  was  "the  best  man  available"  to  succeed  him  at  the  R.  F.  C. 
His  R.  P.  C.  regime  will  .serve  as  an  immensely  Interesting  test  oi 
whether  strictly  businesslike  methods  and  New  Deal  policies  can 
be  effectively  combined. 


To  Compel  Competition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  B.  JENKS 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  22,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    CHICAGO    DAILY    NEWS   OP   JULY    11, 

1939 


Mr,  JENKS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July  11  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  July  11,  1939] 

TO    COMPEL    COMPETITION 

In  a  recent  editorial  stress  was  laid  on  free  competition  as  a 
vital  part  of  a  free  enterprise  system.  This  was  designed  to  be  an 
Introduction  to  a  serial  discussion  of  a  way  out  of  the  10-year-old 
depression  which  t)egan  in  October  1929. 

To  an  extent  little  recognized,  prices  have  determined  the  dura- 
tion of  depressions  In  the  past.  When  prices  were  permitted  to 
re' pond,  without  interference,  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
hard  times  always  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  retumlns  prosperity 
and  the  national  income  began  to  rise.  And  in  every  Instance  It 
rose  to  a  peak  unequaled  in  previous  experience.  The  present  has 
been  the  longest  depression  in  American  history.  It  also  has  been 
the  depression  which  saw  more  futile  and  costly  attempts  to 
maintain  prices  artificially  than  any  other  we  have  passed  through. 
Again,  for  emphasis,  we  repeat: 

You  cannot  maintain  a  prosperity  price  level  on  a  depression 
Income. 

And  yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  and 
now  the  fourth  New  Deal,  in  cooperation  with  big  business  leaders, 
big  labor-union  leaders,  and  big  farm-organization  leaders  have 
been  trying  to  do.  Of  course,  they  have  been  unsuccessful.  It 
Has  never  been  done.  So  long  as  we  retain  economic  freedom.  It 
never  can  be  dene. 

This  dlsastrcu".  effort  to  keep  prices  up.  in  a  period  of  enforced 
iquidatlon.  has  usually  taken  the  form  of  stifling  competition. 
In  some  ca-scs  this  has  consisted  of  lending  Government  funds  to 
cvercapltalized  businesses  which  can  never  be  healthy  again  until 
they  have  gone  through  the  wringer  of  honest  reorganization.  In 
other  cases  it  has  taken  the  form  of  demands  for  increased  hourly 
wages  and  shorter  work  hours  by  powerful  labor  leaders,  with  the 
support  of  self-serving  politicians.  This  has  raised  unit  ccsts  in 
Industry,  increased  the  sale  price,  lessened  the  voltmae  of  produc- 
tion, and  increased  unemployment.  In  agriculture  it  has  con- 
sisted of  Government  subsidies  lor  decreased  production  of  food- 
stuffs, thus  maintaining  or  Increasing  food  prices. 

Each  of  these  expedients  was  expressly  designed  to  shackle  com- 
petition, though  all  human  experience  has  taught  us  that  we  must 
compel  competition  If  we  are  to  achieve  recovery  and  retain  the 
free-enterprise  system. 

How  can  we  compel  competition? 

Like  It  or  not,  one  of  the  "ways  of  compelling  competition  is  to 
restrict  the  right  of  corporations  to  own,  control,  or  manage  other 
corporations.    Please  note  that  nothing  Is  said  of  the  size  of  cor- 


porations, only  of  their  functions.  Size  will  take  care  of  itself. 
If  a  corporation  gets  too  big,  smaller  and  more  efficiently  m.\n- 
aged  competitors  will  force  It  out  of  business,  or  break  it  up. 
But  almost  Invariably  the  holding  company  device,  which  enables 
corporations  to  own,  control,  and  manage  other  corporations.  Is 
resorted  to  for  one  of  two  reasons:  (a)  for  the  financial  benefit 
of  the  insiders  who  organize  the  holding  company,  or  (b)  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  competition.  Other  advantages  of  the  hold- 
ing company  plan  are  minor,  and  can  be  achieved  In  other  less 
objectionable  ways. 

This  Is  one  way  of  compelling  competition. 

Another  method  of  compelling  competition  is  found  in  removal 
of  trade  barriers,  both  between  the  States  and  between  this  coun- 
try and  other  nations.  If  we  are  against  monopoly,  we  must  be 
against  any  attempt  to  monopolize  our  great  domestic  market, 
both  because  we  thus  deny  our  consuming  public  the  benefits  of 
a  reasonable  competition  from  foreign  sources,  and  because,  as  a 
creditor  nation,  we  cannot  sell  our  surplus  abroad — necessary  to 
our  prosperity — unle.'^s  we  a'lso  buy  abroad.  Our  experience  with 
a  high  protective  tariff,  when  we  were  a  debtor  nation,  no  longer 
applies.  There  remains  now  only  one  reason  lor  a  protective 
tariff — the  protection  of  the  American  wage  standard — that  must 
be  protected.  But  In  cheap  and  abundant  raw  materials,  in  cheap 
and  abundant  capital,  in  cheap  and  abundant  transportation,  in 
skill  In  management,  and  in  mass  production  costs,  we  can  meet 
competition  anywhere.  The  growing  tendency  to  set  up  barriers 
to  the  free  exchange  of  goods  between  States,  in  our  own  country, 
Is  wrong.    It  must  be  checked. 

If  we  are  sincere  In  our  purpose  to  restore  competition,  we  will 
unhesitatingly  repudiate  the  use  of  the  Government  police  power 
to  prevent  price  cutting,  to  create  milk-control  boards,  to  fix  prices 
for  coal  by  commission,  and  all  the  other  uniformly  unsuccessful 
schemes  to  maintain  prices  artificially. 

The  right  of  labor  to  organize  freely  and  bargain  collectively  is 
established.  But  this  dees  not  confer  the  right  on  labor  to  mo- 
nopolize, any  more  than  the  right  of  capital  to  organize  Into  cor- 
porations confers  upon  them  the  right  to  monopolize.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  essentials  of  a  free-enterprise  system  that  unions,  by 
fxcessively  high  Initiation  fees,  unreasonable  apprentice  rules,  or 
arbitrary  seniority  rules,  should  close  all  entry  to  those  who  seek 
employment.  It  Is  equally  contrary  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  competitive  system,  under  free  enterprise,  for  unions  to  try  to 
raise  wages  when  there  Is  heavy  unemployment  in  their  trades. 
And  it  is  particularly  reprehensible  and  contrary  to  the  national 
Interests  for  Government  to  encourage  such  practices.  Tliese  things 
tend  to  destroy  price  competition  as  an  economic  regulator,  and 
no  one  suffers  more  from  this  than  the  workingman. 

These  ate  some  of  the  ways  In  which  to  compel  competition — 
competition  which  must  he  preserved  if  we  are  to  continue  to  live 
under  a  free-enterprise  system.  It  Is  true  that  pursuit  of  such  a 
policy  would  eliminate  Government  as  a  competitor  with  private 
bu.siness.  But  it  contemplates  the  restoration  of  Government  to 
its  proper  function — that  of  an  umpire.  Instead  of  a  competitor. 
If  we  restore  the  free-enterprise  system,  depending  on  the  correc- 
tive influence  of  free  competition,  we  can  and  should  Implement 
Government  with  ample  powers  to  enforce  fair  competition.  That 
Is  what  Government  is  for. 


The  Kings  Canyon  National  Park 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  22. 1939 


ARTICLE  PROM  FIELD  AND  STREAM  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday  last  the  House 
cf  Representatives  sent  to  the  Senate,  with  its  emphatic  ap- 
proval, a  bill  to  create  in  California  a  new  national  park  to 
be  known  as  the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park.  Because  of 
the  widespread  interest  in  this  legislation,  as  well  as  its  im- 
pending consideration  in  the  other  body  of  the  Congress,  I  am 
sure  that  many  will  be  interested  in  reading  a  brief  endorsing 
article  which  appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  the  magazine 
Field  and  Stream  an  article  from  the  very  capable  pen  of  one 
of  its  editors,  Mr.  H.  L,  Betten. 

By  reason  of  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  it  may  be  printed  therein,  I  am  privileged  to  hand 
to  the  Public  Printer  a  copy  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  of  this  date. 
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Mr.  Betten's  brief  article  follows: 
»  [Prom  Field  and  Stream] 

THE     KINCe     CANTON     NATIONAL     PAKK 

The  Gearhart  bill,  now  before  Congress,  alms  to  establish  a 
national  park  of  some  350.000  acres  In  the  Kings  River  Basin  In 
California.  It  deserves  the  unqualified  support  of  every  recrea- 
tlonist  and  Congressional  Representative  in  the  Nation.  The 
passage  of  this  measurt*  vill  Insure  the  preservation  of  a  marvel- 
ous scenic  area  In  a  practically  primitive  state;  It  will  banish 
forever  all  fear  of  future  exploitation  and  spoliation  by  power, 
grazing,  and  other  commercial  Interests;  It  will  preserve  for  pos- 
terity natural  wonders  without  a  parallel  In  America. 

The  marvels  of  the  Kings  River  Basin  were  first  extensively  ex- 
plored and  described  by  that  grand  old  naturalist.  John  Mulr. 
Its  stupendous  gcrges  and  weird  glacial  formations  rival.  If  they 
do  no  overawe,  those  of  Yosemlte.  Within  this  propof^ed  national- 
park  area  are  40  peaks  more  than  11.000  feet  high.  10  of  which 
exceed  a  height  of  14  000  feet.  There  are  nearly  400  lakes  In  this 
primitive  region.  In  its  entirety  it  affords  a  magnificent  mountain 
panorama  such  a.s  has  rarely  been  exposed  to  the  eye  of  man 

Almost  half  a  century  has  passed  since  John  Mulr  first  proposed 
preservation  of  the  Kings  River  Can>on  as  a  national  park.  Through 
the  years  the  propKDsitlon  received  the  heai^y  endorsement  of  thou- 
sands of  representative  Americans.  It  won  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan. 
Stephen  T.  Mather.  Stewart  Edward  White.  Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann. 
of  three  formtr  Chiefs  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service — Henry 
S.  Graves.  William  B.  Greeley,  and  R.  Y.  Stuart.  It  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  ctirrent  national  administration,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretaries  Wallace  and  Ickes,  and  the  head  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Moreover — and  this  is  imjjortant — It  has  the  earnest  sup- 
port of  the  Sierra  Club,  outstanding  mountaineering  association,  with 
some  3.500  active  members,  and  that  of  more  than  150  important 
cl\tc.  publlc-ser\'lce,  and  sportsmen's  organizations  In  California; 
also,  of  scores  of  newspapers  in  tlie  State.  These  endorsements 
have  been  won  as  a  result  of  searching  Inquiry  Into  the  merits  of 
the  proposition. 

Past  efforts  to  establish  a  national  park  in  the  Kings  River  coun- 
try were  overshadowed  by  Yosemlte;  furthermore,  these  lacked  co- 
ordinated support.  Also,  with  customary  adroitness,  lobbyists  for 
certain  powerful  Interests  succeeded  in  killing  such  congressional 
bills.  Now.  however,  the  carefully  drafted  Gearhart  bill,  giving 
fullest  consideration  to  the  rights  of  every  legitimate  interest  and 
element,  leaves  the  opposition  without  a  foot  to  stand  on;  it  places 
Its  screened  enemies  in  the  unenviable  position  of  battling  for 
special  privileges  the  maintenance  of  which  must  prove  highly 
detrimental  to  the  vast  recreational  army  of  America. 

The  ready  manner  in  which  natural  resources  have  been  and 
can  still  be  exploited  and  monopwllzed  on  our  public  l^nds  by 
designing  commercial  Interests  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  The 
ill -advised  granting  of  special  privileges  thereon  In  the  name  of 
fictitious  necessity  or  of  poUtlc-.il  expediency  has  been  widely 
practiced.  However,  such  laxity  and  latitude  do  not  apply  to  our 
national  parks.  Rules  and  safeguards  there  are  Inflexible,  and 
nothing  less  than  a  well-publicized  act  of  Congress  can  change 
these  an  lota  Commercial  or  othor  manipulation  of  natural 
resources  Is  thus  mode  practically  impossible.  And  right  here 
we  have  the  veiled  reasons  for  opposition  to  another  national  park. 

Summing  up  the  limited  opposing  clen\euts  which  seek  to  pre- 
vent establishment  of  the  John  Mulr  National  Park,  we  find  prin- 
cipally the  water  Interests,  a  small  number  of  stockmen,  a  simi- 
lar monopolistic  element  among  deer  hunters,  and  a  coterie  of 
local  Forest  Service  ofBclals.  The  reasons  for  most  of  the  opposi- 
tion are  very  transparent  and  deserve  careful  attention  and  criti- 
cal examination  by  Congress,  as  does  the  propaganda  which  has 
emanated  from  such  sources. 

The  Kings  River  basin  Is  not  an  Important  game  field.  The 
annual  kill  of  deer  averages  less  then  175.  and  no  other  game 
Is  present  In  quantity.  Nevertheless,  although  California  has  a 
greater  acreage  of  accessible  deer  cciuntry  than  any  other  State, 
and  the  annual  kill  exceeds  20.000  loud  walls  are  heard  over  the 
proposed  stoppage  of  hunting  privileges  In  this  area.  On  the 
other  hand,  establishment  of  the  John  Mulr  National  Park  would 
automatically  Insure  development  of  angllnsr  resources;  thus  sport 
would  be  pi-ovlded  for  thou.sands.  It  might  be  added  that  the 
spilling  of  a  surplus  from  the  carefully  protected  stock  of  deer 
within  the  park  onto  adjoining  national  forests  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  hunting  privileges  within  the  park  area. 

This  Important  issue  of  proper  administration  of  the  Kings  River 
Bafcln  must  be  decided,  not  upon  the  selfish  desires  of  any  bureau, 
but  upon  the  utmost  of  service  and  benefit  to  the  millions  of 
recreattonlsts  in  the  Nation.  There  are  countless  thousands  who 
are  physically  unable  or  lack  the  time  and  means  to  undertake 
long  and  difQcult  mountaineering  Jaunts  on  foot  or  by  pack- 
train.  The  Gearhart  bill  proposes  to  make  appro.xlmately  50.000 
acres  within  the  vast  Kings  River  Bas'n  reasonably  accessible  to  this 
very  lar^e  element  of  nature  lovers,  so  that  they  may  view  at  least 
a  fraction  of  Its  wonders.  Even  here  the  primitive  aspects  of  the 
region  would  be  carefully  maintained,  while  on  the  remaining 
300.000  acres  the  age-old  natural  conditions  will  prevail.  And 
what  is  tremendously  important,  by  no  trick  or  device  of  designing 
conunerclal  Interests  or  other  seekers  of  special  privilege  could  this 
magnificent  natural  arena  be  exploited  after  It  had  been  made 
a  national  park. 

The  sportsmen  of  America  who  have  witnessed  time  and  again 
the  encroachment  of  commercial  and  other  sel^h  elements  on  the 


natural  resources  of  the  public  domain  have  a  vital  Interest  in  the 
establishment  of  the  John  Mulr  National  Park.  It  Is  earnestly 
hoped  they  will  exert  themselves  In  this  connection.  Let  us  hope, 
too.  that  Congress  will  watch  carefully  for  pernicious  amendments 
Introduced  by  a  limited  but  adroit  and  voluble  opiX)Sltion,  and  act 
in  accordance  with  those  findings. 

H.  L.  Brnxif. 


Need  for  a  Census  of  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  22, 1939 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  immediate 
and  pressing  need  for  adequate  data  on  housing  conditions 
in  the  United  States.  This  information  is  essential  to  private 
enterprise  and  the  Federal  agencies  in  planning  for  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  home-building  industry  which  is  so  vital  to 
business  recovery. 

There  is  no  reliable  information  far  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  and  for  the  various  localities  as  to  the  actual  need  for 
housing,  and  the  size  and  price  range  of  the  dwellings  which 
should  be  built.  Without  such  market  information  the 
home-building  industry  and  financial  institutions  must  op- 
erate in  the  dark. 

We  lack  reliable  figures  on  a  Nation-wide  and  local  basis 
on  such  basically  essential  facts  as  the  following:  (1)  The 
total  number  of  dwellings;  (2)  the  type  of  structures  and 
their  essential  facilities;  (3)  the  age,  condition,  and  state  of 
repair  of  our  homes;  ^4)  the  overcrowding  and  doubling  up 
of  families;  (5>  the  value  of  homes,  and  the  rentals  of  leased 
dwellings;  (6)  the  present  mortgage  status  of  dwelling  prop- 
erties and  the  cost  of  home  financing. 

The  coming  decennial  census  to  be  taken  early  in  1940 
offfTs  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  securing  of  this  neces- 
sary data.  The  cost  of  a  housing  census  if  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  census  will  be  only  half  what  it 
would  be  if  taken  separately.  Moreover,  the  housing  in- 
formation itself  will  be  much  more  valuable  because  of  tlie 
jxDssibiUty  of  relating  it  to  the  population  and  other  data 
secured  in  the  regular  census. 

A  bill  providing  for  a  census  of  housing  In  1940,  S.  2240, 
has  already  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is  now  before 
the  Census  Committee  of  the  House. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  a  census  of  housing  will  not  recur  for 
10  years,  and  since  action  at  the  next  session  of  this  Con- 
gress will  be  too  late  to  permit  the  necessary  arrangements, 
I  am  calling  this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  present  the  following  list  of 
organizations  supporting  the  proposed  census  of  housing: 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  UiJted  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  American  Federation  of  Housing  Authorities.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  American  Public 
Health  Association,  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials, 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  New  York  State 
Housing  Board,  Pennsylvania  Housing  Board.  Citizens  Hous- 
ing Council  of  New  York.  Producers  Council.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  Construction  League  of  America.  A5.«;oci- 
ated  General  Contractors  of  America.  National  Retail  Lum- 
ber Dealers  Association,  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Portland  Cement  Association,  National  Lime  Asso- 
ciation. Mason  Contractors  Association,  National  Sand  and 
Gravel  Association,  Structural  Clay  Products  Institute,  Metal 
Window  Institute,  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers, 
National  Paint,  Varnish,  and  Lacquer  Association. 

I  imderstand,  in  addition,  that  tlie  various  housing  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Ceruius  itself  are 
on  record  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
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Works  Progress  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  22,  1939 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  EAST  ORANGE  (N.  J.)  RECORD  AND 
LETTER  FROM  THE  RELIEF  DIRECTOR  OP  EAST  ORANGE 
N.  J. 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled "Works  Progress  Administration."  which  appeared  in 
the  East  Orange  Record  on  April  27,  1939.  and  a  letter  this 
day  received  from  Clarence  A.  Hastings,  relief  director  of 
the  city  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.: 

(Prom  the  East  Orange    (N.  J.)    Record] 

WORKS   PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 

Your  Congressman,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  cf  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. January  13.  1939.  during  the  debate  on  the  deficiency 
appropriation  for  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  as  a  sugges- 
tion among  other  thlncts.  made  the  following  statement: 

"I  might  say  In  the  outset,  having  been  associated  with  a  mu- 
nicipal government  for  9  years.  I  recognize  the  desperate  financial 
pllRht  of  the  average  municipality  in  trying  to  cope  with  the  cry- 
ing need  of  those  who  are  victims  of  the  depresf-ion.  to  keep  them 
from  want,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government 
Bubsidlzlng  the  States  and  municipalities  to  assist  in  their  burden 
of  relief.  Until  this  country  has  risen  from  the  depths  of  de- 
pression and  once  more  business  and  Industry  can  function.  I 
cannot  conscientiously  stand  by  and  see  anyone  go  hungry  or  in 
want  for  clothing  or  warm  homes.  But  how  can  business  recover 
as  long  as  the  Government  continues  to  excessively  spend  money? 
Under  the  present  form  of  the  legislation  now  to  be  considered, 
and  having  been  introduced,  hereinbefore  referred  to,  the  appro- 
priation will  be  allocated  and  administered  in  the  same  manner 
and  method  as  It  v.as  prior  to  the  first  of  this  year,  without  re- 
strictions as  to  what  amount  will  actually  find  its  way  to  the 
relief  and  assistance  of  those  in  want  or  what  amount  will  be 
used  for  the  admlnLstratlon  of  It. 

"In  my  State.  New  Jersey — and  I  believe  In  a  great  many  other 
States,  if  not  all — there  is  in  the  State  Government  at  the  present 
time  a  relief  administration  adequately  manned  with  properly 
qualified  investigators  and  administrators  well  versed  in  the 
methods  of  administering  relief:  and  in  my  city — and  I  believe 
In  a  great  many  cities  in  the  United  States — under  the  director  of 
relief,  there  Is  also  an  organization  composed  of  experts  In  the 
ndministratlon  of  relief  and  a  full  and  competent  staff  of  in- 
vestigators, all  of  whom  are  competent  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  people  to  handle  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
than  is  the  present  V/orks  Progress  Administration.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  method  used  In  the  appointment  of  the  district  em- 
ployees of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  I  speak  with 
complete  knowledge  of  my  own  district,  without  presuming  to 
have  knowledge  of  others,  and  I  may  be  in  error  as  to  some 
districts.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  my  district  the  administration 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  employees,  as  distinguished  from  the 
recipients,  have  all  been  appointed  because  of  their  political 
position  and  not  because  of  their  knowledge  of  relief.  The 
higher  a  person  is  in  the  Democratic  political  machine,  the  better 
the  Job  he  has  received  in  the  Works  Progress  Administration  office. 
Also,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  man's  voting  record  indi- 
cates, even  to  the  recipients,  what  classification  he  is  In.  Is  It 
not  a  duplication  of  effort  and  an  unnecessary  expense  to  main- 
tain a  Works  Progress  Administration  when  the  State  Is  equipped 
to  handle  It?  Would  not  It  be  less  expensive  to  the  taxpayer  to 
allow  the  present  State  relief  administration  to  administer  the 
funds?  Would  not  a  much  decreased  appropriation  through  the 
State  render  more  benefit  to  the  unemployed? 

"I  would  be  heartily  In  favor  of  an  appropriation  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  those  in  want,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  deficiency  was 
caused  by  wasteful  spending  in  a  desperate  and  vain  attempt  to 
carry  an  election,  providing  such  funds  were  under  the  supervl- 
Eion  and  control  of  the  State  relief  department  and  distributed 
tlirough  the  municipal  relief  department  and  the  funds  necessary 
to  maintain  and  keep  in  ofBce  the  members  of  the  political  ma- 
chine be  stricken  from  the  appropriation.  I  think  an  examination 
of  the  figures  will  disclose  that  adequate  relief  can  be  given  to  the 
Unfortunates  deserving  It  wlih  a  far  less  amount  than  Is  intended 
to  be  appropriated  were  the  administration  directed  as  I  have 
stntfd.  We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  methods  used  in  October  to 
further  the  political  desires,  and  many  were  discharged  from  the 
rolls  to  starve  because  they  refused  to  be  dictated  to  as  to  whom 
they  vote  for.  The  txploitation  of  the  misfortxme  of  our  people 
for  political  purposes  is  deplorable  and  despicable  and  should  be 
stopped." 


Credit  la  not  taken  because  of  those  remarks  for  what  has  devel- 
oped since.  However,  in  line  with  the  suggestions  made,  there 
have  been  two  Important  measures  Introduced  In  Congress.  One 
by  our  own  Senator  BAHBotJS,  S.  222.  and  one  by  Representative 
DiriER.  of  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Barbour's  bill,  briefly,  abolishes 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  places  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  a  new  title  and  gives  to  the  Social  Security  Commis- 
sion the  right  to  allocate  directly  to  the  States  moneys  appropri- 
ated for  direct  relief  and  work  relief,  to  be  administered  by  the 
State  relief  agencies  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Social  Security  Commission. 

The  amount  to  each  State  is  to  be  based  upon  a  report  filed  by 
the  State  estimating  the  total  amount  to  be  expended  and  stating 
further  the  amount  to  be  made  available  by  the  State  and  Its 
political  subdivisions,  which,  after  investigation  by  the  Board,  the 
amount  arrived  at  will  be  forwarded  to  the  State.  The  Board's 
further  determination  shall  be  based  on  the  population  of  the 
State,  the  area,  the  number  of  needy  individuals,  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  assistance,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Board 
deems  relevant.  This  measure,  according  to  the  statement*  of  the 
Senator  and  those  Interested  In  the  legislation,  will  remove  from 
the  political  arena  the  distress  of  our  people. 

Congressman  DrrrERS  bill,  H.  R  5618.  abolishes  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  and  establishes  a  Federal  Relief  Board. 
which  Board  shall  have  approximately  the  same  powers  as  Senator 
Barbour's  bill  grants  to  the  Social  Security  Commission.  However, 
this  measure  restricts  the  payments  to  the  States  and  bases  It 
upon  the  following  factors:  The  unemployment,  relief  costs,  popu- 
lation, and  financial  resources,  providing,  however,  that  the 
amount  allocated  to  the  State  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  spent  In  such  State. 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  bills  introduced  are  Introduced  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  the  deplorable  condition  that  now 
exists  and  the  waste  of  public  funds  on  unnecessary  expenditures. 
It  will  give  the  State  an  opportunity  to  control  its  relief  prob- 
lems, and  finally  places  the  responsibility  of  administration  to  the 
Individual  upon  the  municipal  relief  officials,  so  that  any  violations 
of  the  rules  and  attempt  at  political  coercion  can  he  placed  on  the 
local  official  and  immediate  action  taken. 

Either  of  the  above  bills  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


The  Crrr  or  East  Ohance.  N.  J., 
Local  Assistance  Boajw,  Emergenct  Reliet. 

Hon    Albert  L.  Vreeland.  ''^^^  ^^-  ■'*^^- 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  begins  to  look  as  if  W.  P.  A.  was  on  the 
way  cut.  and  I  believe  that  it  might  be  Just  the  time  for  a  group 
in  Congress  who  feel  that  way  about  it  to  get  busy. 

As  I  have  written  you  before,  I  believe  the  W.  P.  A.  should  be 
canned  as  a  Government  operation,  and  that  the  Government 
should  make  direct  relief  grants  to  the  States.  Each  State  to  then 
decide  whether  to  expend  these  funds  for  direct  relief  or  worth- 
while State  projects  or  both. 

I  believe  also  that  the  Federal  commodities  distribution  fhould 
be  stopped  at  the  same  time  and  the  moneys  so  expended  turned 
back  to  the  relief-grant  account. 

Here  In  Essex  County  the  W.  P.  A.  has  recently  decided  to  cen- 
tralize all  the  sewing  projects.  They  have  persuaded  the  Etate 
F  A.  C.  to  sponsor  a  State-wide  sewing  project  to  supersede  the 
existing  projects.  Orange.  West  Orange,  South  Orange,  and  East 
Orange  will  be  in  one  sewing  room  In  Orange;  Irvjngton  and 
Newark  In  another:  BloomSeld  and  Montclalr  In  another;  Belleville 
and  Nutley  In  another,  etc. 

This  is  Just  more  centralization.  Less  control  over  the  projects 
by  the  municipalities  and  more  control  by  the  W.  P.  A. 

There  seems  to  be  right  now  more  widespread  public  objection 
to  things  of  this  kind  and  more  objection  and  disgust  over  the 
so-called  strike  against  W.  P.  A. 

In  other  words,  I  think  the  people  of  the  country  are  becoming 
fed  up  with  the  whole  W.  P.  A.  as  a  Government  operation,  and 
that  the  scrapping  of  the  W.  P.  A.  as  a  Government  function,  and 
In  Its  place  direct  grants  to  the  States  so  that  they  can  handle 
their  own  relief  problem  directly,  will  appeal  more  strongly  to 
thinking  people  throughout  the  country  as  the  days  go  by. 

It  Is  bound  to  come  sometime,  and  I  believe  right  now  is  a  good 
time  to  start  It  going,  If  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  A.  Hastings, 

Relief  Director. 

Murphy,  Lawlessness,  and  Violence  Versus  Dickin- 
son, Law  Enforcement,  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  22,  1939    ' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  may  be  our  opin- 
ion as  to  Governor  Dickinson's  views  on,  and  his  methods  of. 
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handling  the  age-old  problem  of  "wine,  women,  and  song," 
few,  if  any.  will  doubt  the  efficiency  of  his  methods  In  a 
recent  Michigan  strike  which  secured  to  strikers  the  right 
to  picket;  to  those  who  wanted  to  work  the  opportunity  to 
work;  and  to  property  owners  the  possession  of  their  prop- 
erty. All  this  without  violence  or  bloodshed  and  in  a  mini- 
mum of  time. 

Por  long.  Attorney  General  Murphy,  former  Governor 
Murphy,  has  been  patting  himself  on  the  back  because  of  his 
clami  that  he  has  high  regard  for  civil  liberties;  he  has  held 
above  his  own  head  a  ghttering  halo  of  self-esteem,  and  he 
has  posed  as  the  man  who,  while  Governor  of  Michigan, 
settled  the  sit-down  strikes  without  bloodshed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  person  cognizant  of  the  real 
situation  which  existed  in  Flint  and  in  Detroit  during  Janu- 
ary and  the  early  days  of  February  1937,  knows  that  Mur- 
phy's hand  was  forced;  he  was  compelled  by  citizens  of  Flint, 
who  would  no  longer  wink  at  his  official  support  of  lawless- 
ness and  violence,  to  tell  his  friend,  John  L.  Lewis,  for  whose 
benefit  Murphy  was  violating  his  oath  of  office  as  Governor, 
that  the  sit-down  strikers  would  have  to  get  out  of  the 
factories  of  Flint. 

Sensing  an  end  to  his  ability  to  aid  Lewis  and  the  sit-down 
strikers  in  their  violation  of  Michigan  laws.  Murphy,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  story,  told  Lewis  that  he.  Murphy,  would  be 
forced  to  make  public  a  letter  calling  upon  Lewis  to  get  the 
sit-down  strikers  out  of  the  General  Motors  plant. 

Murphy  could  as  well  have  done  this  early  in  January  as 
watting  until  the  9th  or  10th  day  of  February,  but.  of  course, 
earlier  action  would  have  interfered  with  the  plans  of  Lewis 
and  with  the  plans  of  the  Communists  in  their  attack  on 
Industry;  hence.  Murphy  waited. 

Ever  since  he  has  claimed  that  he  settled  the  sit-down 
strikes  without  bloodshed. 

GOVERNOR    DICKINSON    AND    CAPTAIN    LTONS 

Just  a  few  days  ago  another  strike  took  place  in  Michigan 
and  hundreds  of  pickets  blocked  the  entrance  and  denied 
admittance  to  workers  on  the  way  to  their  jobs  in  a  motor 
factory.  The  pickets  were  loud  in  their  statements  as  to 
what  they  would  do.  Their  leader  threatened  to  "tie  up" 
the  city  of  Pontiac.  In  short  they  were  going  to  show  the 
people  of  Pontiac  another  Flint. 

Unfortunately  for  them  they  forgot  that  Governor  Murphy 
was  no  longer  in  office.  They  overlooked  the  fact  that  in 
the  executive  mansion  in  Lansing  sat  81 -year-old  God-fear- 
ing Governor  Dickinson;  a  real  Christian  who  believes  in 
practical  religion ;  a  man  who  has  read  and  who  has  taken  to 
heart  and  who  believes  in  that  admonition  of  St.  Matthew 
"Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits." 

Murphy  used  the  State  police,  some  under  Captain  Lyons. 
and  3.700  National  Guards  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  the  strikes  ran  on  and  on. 

After  2  days  of  violence  with  their  pickets  in  mass  forma- 
tion, failure  by  the  local  police  force  and  deputy  shenffs  to 
restore  order  Governor  Dickinson  sent  Captain  Lyons  with 
less  than  200  State  police  down  to  Pontiac. 

Arriving  there  with  a  squad,  according  to  some  newspapers, 
with  less  than  10  State  police.  Captain  Lyons  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  strikers  to  Michigan's  Riot  Act  and  told  them 
to  disperse.  They  obeyed.  He  told  others  who  were  block- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  factory,  preventing  the  workers  from 
going  to  their  jobs,  to  get  out  of  the  way,  to  picket  peacefully, 
limiting  the  number  of  pickets  to  something  like  10  at  each 
entrance. 

Again  the  strikers  obeyed.  Those  who  came  from  Flint 
and  Detroit  and  who  would  have  brought  continued  violence 
to  Pontiac  were  told  to  go  about  their  business.  They  went. 
And.  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  Governor  Murphy,  there  was 
not  a  black  eye  nor  a  bloody  nose  after  the  arrival  of  the 
State  police.  So  you  see  the  difference  between  Mtirphy  and 
Dickinson. 

A  statement  which  Is  concise  and  accurate  and  brings  out 
the  difference  between  the  present  Governor  and  Governor 
Murphy,  who  talks  about  his  piety,  about  his  regard  for  civil 
hberti',  but  who  aided  in  the  violation  of  the  law,  is  found 


in  an  editorial  written  by  Stanley  Banyon  and  published  in 
the  July  14  issue  of  the  News-Palladiiun,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.    It  reads  as  follows: 

WJirN  THE  LAW  STEPS  IN 

We  have  an  Idea  that  whatever  Indiustrlal  troubles  may  develop 
in  Michigan  while  Luren  D.  Dickinson  is  Governor  there  won't 
be  any  open  defiance  of  the  law  and  the  courts  such  as  there  was 
when  Franlc  Murphy  was  Governor.  And  we  base  this  opinion  on 
what  happened  at  Pontiac  this  week  when  a  C.  I.  O.  strike  at 
a  General  Motors  p'.ant  got  out  of  hand. 

The  sheriffs  officers  and  local  police  at  Pontiac  were  being 
shoved  around  by  the  strikers  and  in  the  scuffling  several  men 
were  hurt.  It  began  to  look  as  if  another  Flint  affair  were  in 
the  making.  Despite  threats  from  the  leaders  of  the  striker* 
that  there  would  be  called  a  general  walk-out  and  a  lot  of  talk  of 
what  would  happen  if  State  police  came  in  and  took  command  of 
the  situation.  Governor  DicktrMOn  ordered  in  the  troopers.  They 
promptly  dispersed  milling  mobs,  reduced  picketing  to  a  peaceful 
status,  permitted  those  who  wanted  to  work  to  do  so,  turned  back 
an  auto  load  of  Detroit  troublemakers,  and  otherwise  let  every- 
body in  Pontiac  know  tliat  there  wasn't  going  to  be  any  rough 
stuff  pulled  in  that  particular  strike.  In  an  hour  or  so  quiet 
reigned,  leaving  union  cjfllcials  and  the  plant  management  to 
negotiate  as  they  should,  without  recourse  to  violence. 

Governor  Dickinson  might  have  waited  for  the  Pontiac  situation 
to  develop  further,  to  get  worse  before  he  acted  He  might  have 
gone  down  to  Pontiac  and  pulled  some  of  the  grandstand  stuff  that 
Frank  Murphy  engaged  in  when  Flint  was  in  the  hands  of  rough- 
necks and  rowdies  and  the  officers  of  the  law  were  being  laughed 
at  and  openly  defted.  He  might  have  indulged  in  some  grandilo- 
quent rhetoric,  a  la  Murphy,  on  the  sacred  subject  of  human  rights 
versus  property  rights.  But  he  did  none  of  these  things.  He  simply 
did  his  sworn  duty  when  the  situation  was  called  to  his  attention. 
Local  officers  at  Pontiac  were  apparently  unable  to  cope  with  the 
disorder  that  was  threatening  the  orderly  processes  of  the  law. 
If  left  to  boil,  the  situation  might  have  become  even  more  danger- 
ous. He  recoRiiized  the  right  of  the  strikers  to  polict  the  plant 
where  the  strike  was  i:i  progress,  but  he  also  recognized  the  rights 
of  other  employees  who  wanted  to  work  and  also  the  major  rights — 
which  transcend  the  rights  of  any  minority — of  the  general  public 
to  be  protected  against  violence  on  the  wholesale  scale. 

There  might  be  other  flare-ups  along  Michigan's  indxistrlal  front 
in  the  months  to  come,  but  wc  have  an  idea  that  after  what  hap- 
pened at  Pontiac  this  week  there  won't  be  any  Flint  episodes  while 
Dickinson  sits  In  the  Governor's  chair  at  Lansing. 

Prom  a  weekly  newspaper  so  capably  edited  and  published 
by  Don  Cochran,  in  the  little  town  of  Hartford,  he  makes  the 
same  point;  that  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Michigan  people  must  have  been  Impressed  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  automobile  strike  at  Flint  in  1937.  when  former  Gov. 
Frank  Murphy  palliated  lawlessness  and  disorders,  and  the  auto- 
mobile strike  at  Ponilac  in  1939  which  Gov.  Luren  D.  Dickinson 
iundled  fearlessly. 

The  same  rioting  and  disregard  of  p>ersonal  and  property  rights 
that  held  xinchecked  sway  at  Flint  was  rapidly  developing  at 
Pontiac  lEist  week.  Governor  Dickinson  warned  that  If  Pontiac 
police  could  not  preserve  order,  the  State  police  could. 

When  It  became  apparent  that  Pontiac  police  couldn't,  the 
State  police  did.  A  detail  of  150  of  them  quickly  dispersed  the 
mobs  and  quieted  the  disorders.  Governor  Murphy  said  he 
wanted  to  avoid  bloodshed  at  Flint,  but  blood  was  shed  there. 
There  was  no  bloodshed  at  Pontiac. 

The  Flint  strike  brought  disgrace  and  lingers  as  a  dark  page 
In  Michigan's  history.     No  stigma  lingers  at  Pontiac. 

The  rights  of  the  strikers  were  not  denied  at  Pontiac.  Neither 
were  the  rights  of  nonstrikers  nor  the  rights  of  the  public. 

The  two  methods  form  one  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  in 
the  records  of  Michigan  industrial  disputes.  It  seems  amply  a.s- 
sured  that  there  will  he  no  repetition  of  the  Flint  disgrace  while 
Luren  D.  Dickinson  Is  Governor. 

Undoubtedly,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Michigan  agree 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  these  two  editorials. 


The  Penalty  of  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  22,  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion 
to  further  clarify  my  position  on  S.  1871,  an  act  intended  to 
prevent  pernicious  political  activities. 
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It  occurs  to  me  that  pernicious  political  activities  may  be 
clearly  avoided  if  candidates  for  political  offices  do  not  en- 
gage or  involve  others  in  such  activities.  The  best  method  of 
discouraging  such  activities  is  to  stop  patronage  of  all  sorts. 
There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  why  a  political  candidate 
should  take  it  upon  himself  to  promise  positions  to  those 
who  might  help  him  to  be  elected.  It  is  only  natural  that 
those  who  help  in  the  election  will  be  favored  if  the  candi- 
date is  successful.  Fortunately  for  myself,  during  my  cam- 
paign I  promised  no  positions  to  anyone,  but  I  did  say  that 
I  would  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
represent  all  the  people  equally.  I  also  put  myself  on 
record  as  being  bitterly  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  destroy 
the  Government  or  to  involve  the  United  States  in  war.  I 
denounced  all  "isms,"  but  particularly  communism  and 
anarchism.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  keep  these  promises 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Last  night,  I  voted  against  S.  1871,  the  so-called  Hatch 
bill.  My  reason  for  doing  so  was,  as  I  said  last  night,  that 
in  my  humble  opinion  the  measure  was  unconstitutional.  I, 
of  course,  despise  the  putrid  politics  and  political  rot  which 
is  constantly  going  on  in  the  Government.  I  also  abhor 
fraud,  and  the  pernicious  practices  going  on  in  relief  organi- 
zations. No  one  is  more  opposed  to  these  practices  than  I, 
but  they  cannot  be  corrected  by  a  law.  This  must  instead 
be  brought  about  through  a  patriotic  awakening  of  political 
candidates  to  their  duty  to  the  people  they  represent  and 
to  the  Government  which  they  must  support. 

This  bill  provides: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce,  or  to  attempt  to  intimidate,  tlireaten,  or  coerce,  any 
other  person  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with  the  right  of  such 
Other  person  to  vote  or  to  vote  as  he  may  choose. 

It  has  always  been  unlawful  to  coerce,  intimidate,  or  force 
people  to  vote  for  or  against  anyone  or  anything.  If  the 
candidate  could  only  realize  this,  he  would  not  attempt  to 
coerce  anyone,  and  those  whom  he  attempts  to  coerce  should 
kick  him  in  the  creek  when  he  comes  around  and  insists  they 
Vote  for  him. 

It  is,  as  I  said  last  night,  the  constitutional  right  of  all 
citizens  to  do  as  they  please  in  respect  to  the  ballot,  and 
Congress  cannot  pass  any  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  ex- 
pre.s.sing  his  opiniori  politically,  whether  he  is  employed  by 
the  Government  or  not.  The  fact  that  he  is  an  employee 
of  the  Government  does  not  deprive  him  of  the  right  of 
expression. 

In  section  2,  we  find  that  Congress  graciously  restores 
the  right  of  any  such  person  to  state  his  preference  with 
respect  to  political  candidates,  or  to  vote  as  he  may  choose. 
The  section  is  ambiguous,  because  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  meant  by: 

To  u.se  his  official  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with 
or  affecting  the  election. 

In  section  3,  we  find: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
promise*  any  employment  •  •  *  or  other  benefit,  •  •  •  to 
any  person  as     •     •     •     reward  for  any  political  activity. 

How  can  anyone  prove  that  a  person  has  been  promised 
employment?  One  person's  word  is  as  good  as  another,  but 
If  anyone  should  prefer  a  charge  or  falsely  state  that  he 
had  been  promised  a  position,  it  might  embarrass  the  can- 
didate. In  my  opinion,  it  leads  to  greater  political  confusion 
than  we  have  ever  had  before.  It  may  actually  bring  about 
suspicion  of  the  innocent,  because  lies,  fraud,  and  dishonesty 
have  no  limitations. 

In  section  4: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  deprive,  attempt  to 
deprive,  or  threaten  to  deprive  •  •  •  anv  person  of  employ- 
ment for  support  or  opposition  to  any  candidate  or  political  party. 

This  in  a  certain  sense  excludes  and  protects  workers  on 
relief,  yet  they  are  subjected  to  subsection  b,  section  9,  and 
as  I  read  this  subsection  b,  it  refers  only  to  section  9: 

Sec.  9.  (b)  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall   be   Immediately  removed   from   the  position   or   office   held 


by  him.  and  thereafter  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  any 
act  of  Congress  for  such  position  or  office  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  compeusiatlon  of  such  person. 

Section  5,  in  brief,  says  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  accept  money  for  any  political  purpose  frcm  a  per- 
son known  to  him  to  be  employed  on  relief.  What  is  to 
prevent  a  person  from  going  to  a  relief  worker  and  saying. 
"John,  place  a  $5  bill  in  a  box  to  help  Mr.  X,  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  office.  I  can't  take  the  money,  but  somebody 
else  may  find  it"?  We  have  laws  on  the  statute  books  now 
which  take  care  of  coercion,  but  those  who  engage  in  coercion 
care  nothing  about  the  spirit  of  the  law.  So,  again,  it  will 
help  the  lawless. 

In  section  6  we  find  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  furnish,  for  political  purposes,  names  of  persons 
receiving  compensation,  and  so  forth,  from  public-relief  funds 
to  a  candidate,  and  so  forth,  but  is  it  unlawful  to  furnish  the 
same  lists  for  other  purposes — for  informative  purposes,  for 
instance?  A  list  was  furnished  to  me  recently  of  salaries 
of  officials,  not  for  political  purposes  but  because  I  wanted 
to  know  how  much  this  organization  was  costing  the  tax- 
payers. Is  it  possible  that  anyone  is  no  naive  as  to  believe 
that  one  engaged  in  fraudulent  activities  will  respect  the 
spirit  of  the  law?  Certainly  not.  It  is  only  the  law  abiding 
who  respect  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  they  would  not  ask  for 
a  list  for  political  purposes. 

Graft,  dishonesty,  and  political  fraud  are  created  by  those 
political  candidates  whose  insatiate  desire  is  to  live  upon  the 
public  pay  roll  and  profit  by  their  official  powers.  I  approve 
of  a  law  that  will  forever  debar  a  political  candidate  from 
holding  office  when  he  has  been  engaged  in  bribery  or  fraud 
in  order  to  maintain  his  position. 

Section  7  provides  that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  for 
work  relief  and  no  authority  conferred  by  the  act  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  "interfering  with,  restraining,  or 
coercing  any  individual  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  vote 
at  any  election." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  was  already  provided  for,  because 
It  must  come  under  the  classification  of  bribery  and  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  such  purpose.  Why  have  it  re- 
enacted  in  this  act  if  it  is  already  in  the  law?  And  how  is 
anyone  to  prove  the  purpose  of  an  individual  who  chooses 
to  be  wrong  instead  of  right?  We  have  examples  of  this 
today  in  the  propaganda  now  so  prominently  publicized  in 
our  papers.  The  columnist  stalls  us  off  by  shouting  "Nazi. 
Fascist,"  and  solemnly  expounding  his  views  in  defense  of 
constitutional  government,  when  he  is  in  actuality  vindic- 
tively destroying  sound  constitutional  government. 

Section  8  provides  for  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  a  year  for  violation  of  the  act. 

Section  9,  as  I  understand,  is  the  Dempsey  amendment, 
which  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  or  any  agency 
or  department  thereof  to  use  his  influence,  and  so  forth,  but 
further  on  in  the  section  it  says: 

All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may 
choose  and  to  express  their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects. 

Here  the  section  restores  the  constitutional  right  to  the 
people — a  right  which  Congress  cannot  grant  the  people,  but 
which  they  have  instead  reserved  for  themselves.  The  Mem- 
bers in  Congress  who  do  not  believe  this  may  be  better  im- 
pressed of  such  rights  when  they  come  up  for  election  every 
2  years.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  people  to  do  just 
exactly  as  they  have  said — to  change  the  whole  Congress 
every  2  years,  and  that  is  the  right  that  the  people  have 
reserved  for  themselves,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  amendments 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  now  get  this  thing  right.  The  Constitution  dele- 
gates power  to  Congress  in  article  I,  to  the  President  In 
article  II,  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  article  in.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  for  each  branch  to  read  the  powers  that  the 
people  delegated,  and  if  any  question  arises  as  to  the  limit 
of  such  power,  the  people  have  further  provided  in  the 
ninth  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  that,  in  case  of  doubt, 
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the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should  be  given  to  the  people — and 
not  to  the  pohticfan. 

The  Constitution  further  provides  that  anyone  who  in  any 
manner  destroys  the  value  of  the  document  is  an  enemy  of 
the  people  and  as  such  must  be  treated  accordingly.  An 
crfflcial  who  does  not  enforce  the  laws  so  as  to  protect  the 
Nation  commits  a  crime.  If  certain  activities  are  bent  upon 
destruction  of  the  Republic,  an  ofiBcial  who  does  not  protect 
the  Republic  by  enforcing  the  law  commits  treason  and  lays 
himself  open  to  impeachment.  If  Congress  does  not  enforce 
this  provision,  it  invites  public  contempt  and  public  ridicule. 
The  people  can  express  their  disapproval  or  approval  by  the 
ballot  only,  but  do  not  forget  that  this  Government  belongs 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  we  are  the  servants  of 
and  the  protectors  of  the  people's  rights. 

I  shall  again  refer  to  the  amendment  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  DempseyI: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  "offlcrr  or  employee" 
shall  not  be  construed  to  Include  (1)  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  (2)  persons  whose  compensation  Is 
paid  from  the  apprcprlalion  for  the  office  of  the  President,  (3) 
heads  and  assistant  heads  of  executive  departments.  (4)  cfflcers 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  determine  policies  to  be  pursued 
by  the  United  States  in  it.s  relations  with  foreign  powers  or  in  the 
Nation-wide  administration  of  Federal  laws. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  No.  (4)  in  this  section? 
(4)  officers  who  are  appointed  by  the  President — 

Do  not  forgot  that  this  covers  a  multitude  of  appointments. 
This  is  particularly  true  since  we  enacted  the  vicious  and 
unconstitutional  Reorganization  Act,  in  which  the  President, 
for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  presents  legislation  to  Congress 
wliich  becomts  law  in  60  days  if  Congress  does  not  deny  this 
power  to  the  Chief  Executive.  Under  this  same  act  he  may 
make  many  kinds  of  appointments.  Bear  also  in  mind  that 
It  excludes  those  who  administer  the  Federal  laws,  •*  •  •  • 
the  Nation-wide  administration  of  Federal  laws."  Now.  then, 
what  will  the  act  accomplish?  It  will  place  every  decent, 
honest,  and  sincere  citizen  who  has  the  fortitude  to  leave 
his  business  in  order  to  help  the  Nation  and  the  people  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  subversive  political  activities  since  the  beginning 
of  our  Nation.  He  may  innocently  become  a  football  for 
crooked  politicians,  for.  mark  you,  this  act  will  not  in  any 
sense  prevent  the  same  activities  that  have  existed  hereto- 
fore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  was  the  first  time  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  that  the  House  engaged  in  extensive 
debate  alx)ut  the  constitutionality  of  legislation.  That  alone 
Is  a  healthy  sign,  for  it  is  now  evident  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  recognize  that  we  are  operating  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  instead  of  vague  interpretations 
of  the  Constitution  often  delivered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  Congress  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  constitutionality  of  all  legislation  presented  and  con- 
sidered by  this  body. 

When  either  branch  of  the  Government  exceeds  the  power 
delegated  to  it  in  the  Constitution  in  its  literal  meaning,  it 
has  exceeded  the  power  delegated  to  it  by  the  people.  When 
the  question  arises,  as  it  did  last  night,  in  respect  to  constitu- 
tionality, such  uncertainty  is  in  itself  evidence  of  disagree- 
ment. When  an  occasion  like  that  arises.  Congress  must,  in- 
stead of  passing  the  legislation,  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  the  people,  as  provided  for  in  the  ninth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  I  have  been  talking 
about  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  by  the  nonobserv- 
ance  of  the  Constitution  we  have  today  such  a  chaotic  mass 
of  unconstitutional  legislation  on  our  books  that  half  of  the 
people  do  not  know  whether  we  are  a  republic  or  whether  we 
have  degenerated  into  the  much-advertised,  demoralized  de- 
mocracy, as  expounded  by  the  Communists,  the  liberals,  and 
the  New  Deal  Socialists.  It  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  Congress  cannot  give  more  rights 


to  the  people  than  they  have  already  reserved  for  them- 
selves, and  Congress  must  not  deprive  the  people  of  such 
rights. 

If  Congress  acts  arbitrarily  or  in  contravention  of  this 
power,  it  is  no  longer  observing  its  obligation  to  the  people 
and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  deal  briefiy  with  another  phase  which  is  pertinent 
at  this  time,  and  that  is  the  question  of  free  speech.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  free  speech,  but  free  speech  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  destruction  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  be  classified  as  seditious.  In  such  event,  those 
who  engace  in  expressions  of  that  sort  become  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  I  here  and  now  charge  that  communism  and 
anarchism  have  for  their  purpose  the  definite  destruction  of 
the  United  States  Government,  which  is  clearly  proven  in 
their  own  writings.  Article  III.  section  3.  provides  punishment 
for  those  engaged  in  destruction  of  our  Government,  for  they 
are  enemies  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
j  President  to  see  that  this  law  Is  faithfully  obeyed,  and  to  bring 
j  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  communistic  and  anarchistic 
I  activities  before  the  bar  of  justice.  If  he  fails  to  do  this  he 
I  himself  neglects  a  duty  which  he  has  sworn  to  perform.  In 
such  event,  no  matter  who  the  President  may  be,  he,  by  acqui- 
escence, and  in  not  seeing  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  obeyed, 
becomes  himself  involved  in  the  same  activities.  Congress 
should  see  that  all  departments  perform  their  duties  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution.  If  those  whose  duty  It  Is  to 
enforce  the  laws  neglect  their  duties,  then  it  becomes  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  such 
neglect.  If  Congress  fails  to  do  this,  the  people  are  still  in 
supreme  command,  and  no  doubt  will  express  their  wishes  by 
the  ballot. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  22. 1939 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yesterday's  Evening  Star,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Washington,  I  read  the  following  news 
item: 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  July  21. — President  Roosevelt  contended  at  a 
press  conference  today  that  a  decision  to  defer  action  on  neutrality 
legislation  until  the  next  congressional  session  would  hurt  business. 

In  my  estimation,  the  President  is  wrong.  Seme  keen  stu- 
dents of  finance  and  of  the  stock  market  indicate  that, 
imder  the  Dow  theory,  a  signal  of  a  new  bull  market  was 
given  this  week.  How  long  securities  and  business  will  go 
up  cannot  be  foretold.  But  that  a  new  psychology  has 
taken  hold  of  the  investor  and  speculator  in  the  securities 
markets  cannot  be  denied.  The  stock  market  averages  rose 
decisively  during  the  past  few  days,  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars  were   added   to   the   quoted   values   of   securities. 

What  caused  this  change  in  mental  attitude?  Was  it 
due  to  a  realization  on  the  part  of  businessmen  and  the 
public  generally  that  Congress  Is  again  getting  back  to  a 
sound,  sane  course? 

That  the  activities  of  Congress  have  a  tremendous  effect 
upon  the  mental  equihbrium  of  the  average  citizen  is  ac- 
knowledged. The  passage  of  the  Hatch  bill,  to  prevent 
pernicious  political  activities,  and  the  passage  of  the  Smith 
resolution,  to  investigate  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
should  have  a  calming  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those 
Americans  who  have  been  disturbed  by  New  Deal  political 
extravagances. 
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The  Southern  Plea  for  Abolition  of  Freight-Rate 

Discriminations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  22,  1939 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  part  of  this  transporta- 
tion bill  is  more  deserving  of  our  consideration  than  section 
6,  which  strikes  a  blow  at  sectional  and  intersectional 
freight-rate  discriminations. 

While  those  of  us  in  this  House  who  have  been  pressing 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  wipe  out  freight-rate 
discriminations  against  industry  In  the  South  and  West  can- 
not say  that  the  provisions  of  section  6  gives  us  all  that  was 
asked  for.  we  do  feel  that  it  represents  a  partial  victory — 
a  precious  concession  to  our  demands. 

Section  6  of  this  measure  amends  section  3.  part  I.  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  so  as  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any 
common  carrier  either  to  give  any  undue  advantage  to  any 
particular  region,  district,  or  territory,  or  to  subject  any 
particular  region,  district,  or  territory  to  any  undue  disad- 
vantage. Under  this  section  authority  is  also  given  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  investigate  rate  struc- 
tures throughout  the  country  to  determine  instances  in  which 
unjust,  unreasonable,  or  unlawful  rates  exist. 

The  inclusion  of  this  section  in  the  transportation  bill 
recalls  efforts  at  this  session  of  Congress,  which  began  with 
the  meeting  of  a  large  group  of  southern  and  western  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  January  20.  Representatives  of  20 
Southern  and  Western  States  participated  in  this  meeting, 
and  plans  to  attack  the  problem  of  freight-rate  discrimina- 
tion were  considered  at  length. 

The  week  following  this  conference  I  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  wipe  out  existing  freight-rate  discriminations. 
This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  January  30.  Making  it  unlawful  for 
any  common  carrier  to  maintain  rates  unduly  disadvanta- 
geous to  any  particular  region  or  territory,  my  bill  would 
also  require  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  revise 
existing  freight-rate  structures  "for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  thereafter  maintaining  sectional  and  intersec- 
tional uniformity  in  rates,  permitting  the  free  and  unfet- 
tered fiow  of  commerce  between  different  sections  and  States 
of  the  United  States." 

Similar  measures,  aimed  at  the  eradication  of  freight-rate 
differentials  between  different  sections  of  the  country,  have 
been  introduced  by  other  Members  of  Congress.  In  an  in- 
terview with  the  press  on  April  28.  I  stated  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  measures  had  made  an  impression  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  was  being  refiected  in  a 
more  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  complaints  of  southern 
shippers.  In  support  of  this  view,  I  pointed  to  a  recom- 
mended report  which  Commissioner  Lee  submitted  to  the 
Commission  on  February  27.  This  report  recommended 
lower  rates  on  a  number  of  articles  moving  out  of  southern 
territory,  stating  that: 

The  maintenance  of  rates  reflecting  territorial  differences  In 
rate  levels,  thereby  creating  rate  walls  along  the  borders  of  rate 
territories,  tends  to  prevent  a  Nation-wide  development  of  Indus- 
try, and  is  not  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of 
either  the  carriers  as  a  whole  or  the  country  as  a  whole. 

At  that  time  I  also  predicted  that  the  President's  action 
In  calling  upon  Congress  to  give  special  study  to  the  subject 
of  freight-rate  discriminations  would  strengthen  the  position 
taken  by  the  southern  group  in  Congress.  Last  November  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  briefiy  the  freight-rate  situa- 
tion with  the  President,  and  he  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  his  readiness  to  support  the  South  in  this  struggle. 


Legislation  to  eliminate  freight -rate  differentials,  which 
impose  an  unfair  tariff  on  goods  manufactured  in  the  Scuth, 
is  long  overdue.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  certain  portions  of  a  recent  report  on 
economic  conditions  of  the  South,  which  reads  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  absentee  ownership  and  the  high  cost  of  credit, 
the  major  problem  which  facrs  almost  all  industry  in  the  South 
Is  that  of  freight-rate  differentials.  The  present  interterritorlal 
freight  rates  which  apply  on  movements  into  other  areas  of  many 
southern  manufactured  and  semifinished  goods,  and  some  agri- 
cultural products  and  raw  materials,  handicap  the  development 
of  industry  in  the  South.  This  disadvantage  works  a  hardship 
particularly  with  regard  to  shipments  into  the  important  north- 
eastern territory.  Tliis  region,  containing  51  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population,  is  the  greatest  consuming  area.  The  south- 
eastern manufacturer  sending  goods  across  the  boundary  Into 
this  region  is  at  a  relative  disadvantage  of  approximately  39 
percent  in  the  charges  which  he  has  to  pay  as  compared  with  the 
rates  for  similar  shipments  entirely  within  the  eastern  rate  terri- 
tory. The  southwestern  manufacturer,  with  a  75-percent  relative 
disadvantage,  is  even  worse  off.  Such  a  disadvantage  applies  to 
the  southern  shipper  even  wher .  distance  considered,  he  is  en- 
tirely Justified  on  economic  grounds  in  competing  with  producers 
within  the  eastern  territory. 

In  effect,  this  difference  in  freight  rates  creates  a  man-made 
wall  to  replace  the  natural  barrier  long  since  overcome  by  mod- 
ern railroad  engineering.  Both  actual  and  potential  southern  man- 
ufacturers are  hampered  tiecause  attractive  markets  are  restricted 
by  the  existence  of  a  barrier  that  is  now  completely  artificial.  The 
southern  producer,  attempting  to  build  up  a  large-scale  produc- 
tion on  the  decreasing  cost  principle,  finds  his  goods  barred  from 
the  wider  markets  in  the  Nation's  most  p<jpulous  area.  In  market- 
ing his  products  over  the  wall  he  is  forced  to  absorb  the  differ- 
ence In  freight  charges. 

Two  chief  reasons  for  higher  freight  rates  have  di.sappeared.  One 
was  the  greater  expense  of  railroading  in  the  South  due  to  physi- 
cal difficulties.  This  has  been  minimized  by  modern  engineering. 
Another  was  the  comparative  lack  of  traffic  that  prevented  the 
spreading  of  the  cost.  This  no  longer  is  the  case,  since  many  Im- 
portant southern  roads  have  as  great  a  traffic  density  as  those 
above  the  Ohio  River.  The  operating  costs  of  southern  lines  today 
are  lower  than  those  In  the  eai>tern  territory. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  reasons  for  higher  freight  rates 
have  disappeared,  glaring  examples  of  rate  discriminations 
still  exist.  For  instance  the  distance  between  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  and  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  is  801  miles,  and  the  cost  per  100 
pounds  for  shipping  goods  first  class  is  $1.98.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  distance  between  New  York  City  and  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  is  803  miles,  the  cost  per  100  pounds  for  shipping 
goods  first  class  is  only  $1.42.  This  means  in  this  instance 
that  the  manufacturer  in  Charlotte  must  pay  56  cents 
more — an  outright  56-cent  tariff — on  every  100  pounds  of 
goods  which  he  ships  to  St.  Louis  in  competition  with  the 
New  York  manufacturer. 

Looking  at  this  matter  of  rate  discrimination  from  another 
angle,  we  find  that  the  distance  between  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  is  only  449  miles,  while  the  distance  between 
New  York  City  and  Louisville  is  852  miles,  or  almost  twice 
as  great  as  the  distance  between  Atlanta  and  Louisville. 
Yet  the  transportation  cost  for  the  852  miles  between  New 
York  City  and  Louisville  is  only  $1.49  per  100  pounds  first 
class,  while  the  transportation  cost  for  the  449  miles  between 
Atlanta  and  Louisville  is  $1.51  per  100  pounds  first  class. 
This  means  that  the  Southern  manufacturer  must  pay  3 
cents  more  than  the  New  York  manufacturer  to  ship  every 
100  pounds  of  his  goods  about  half  the  distance  of  the  New 
York  shipper. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  South  has  been  retarded  and  is  being 
hampered  today  by  the  presence  of  discriminatory  freight 
rates.  All  the  people  of  the  South  have  felt  the  oppressive 
effects  of  this  great  injustice.  The  manufacturer  has  been 
forced  to  meet  competition  from  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back;  the  mill  worker  has 
seen  his  opportunities  for  employment  limited,  and  he  has 
often  been  expected  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  freight-rate 
tariff  while  the  farmer  has  had  to  place  his  product  on  sale 
in  a  restricted  market. 

By  and  large  I  know  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
hold  to  the  vision  that  this  Nation  can,  and  will  if  it  so 
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orders  its  affairs,  attain  the  ultimate  In  productive  genius 
and  human  happiness,  and  I  appeal  to  each  of  you  In  a 
spirit  of  fair  play  to  go  forward  with  us  in  this  effort  to 
wipe  out  all  freight-rate  discriminations. 


What  Does  Labor  Want? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF    C.U.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  22.  i939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MARSHALL  E.  DIMOCK.  SECOND  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY   OF  LABOR 


Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Marshall  E.  Dimock.  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  delivered  over  the  radio  on  July  14,  1939: 

I 

In  Pullman  cars,  businessmen's  clubs,  country  post  offices,  and 
comer  taverns — Indeed,  whenever  topics  of  the  day  receive  an  air- 
ing— people  are  asking.  "What  does  labor  want?  "  Sometimes  the 
question  Is  discussed  casually,  merely  to  make  conversation,  while 
At  other  times  It  Is  attacked  with  great  passion,  as  though  life 
Itself  depended  upon  the  answer. 

To  be  sure,  no  one  person  should  presxime  to  know  categorically 
what  labor  does  want,  but  the  question  Is  so  Important  that  de- 
spite the  danger  of  being  considered  presumptuous,  individuals 
from  widely  differing  walks  of  life  need  to  discuss  It  as  frequently 
as  occasion  permits.  Our  American  Institutions,  let  It  never  be 
forgotten,  are  built  u]x>n   mutual  education  and  universal  assent. 

Wbat  has  happened  to  make  people  ask  searching  questions 
about  labor's  alms  and  objectives?  In  a  relatively  short  time 
the  ranks  of  organized  labor  have  almost  trebled:  company  unions 
have  been  outlawed  (on  paper  at  least)  and  collective  bargaining 
has  made  great  gains;  Industries  have  been  organized  which  were 
once  thought  unorganlzable;  a  floor  for  vi-ages  and  a  ceiling  for 
hours  Is  being  created;  and  child  labor  Is  prohibited  In  important 
segments  of  our  economic  structtire. 

In  the  conference  room  and  in  the  legislative  halls  organized 
labor  has  been  outstandingly  successful. 

If  these  gains  are  to  endure,  however,  public  opinion  must  be 
much  better  iriformed  on  the  necessity  and  legitimacy  of  organized 
labor's  aggressive  program  than  I.  for  one,  think  it  Is  at  the  present 
time. 

n 

If  we  are  to  work  out  a  sensible,  democratic  solution  of  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor,  we  must  learn  to  think  of  labor 
in  terms  of  underlying  realities  rather  than  In  terms  of  symbols. 

What  does  labor  want?  As  I  see  It.  labor  does  not  want  anything 
special  or  peculiar;  it  merely  wants  the  same  thing  that  everybody 
else  Is  seeking,  whether  they  be  called  businessmen,  farmers,  pro- 
fessional p>eople.  or  savants.  Men  from  widely  different  walks  of 
life  have  given  expression  to  this  basic  truth.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  find  one  of  the  most  outstanding  businessmen  Boston  has  ever 
produced  observing  as  follows: 

"Labor  could  not  and  did  not  act  like  a  commodity.  It  artcd 
like  human  beings.  It  acted,  in  fact,  from  much  the  same  motives 
with  which  employers  acted,  and  not  even  the  most  dismal  econo- 
mist supposed  that  employers  were  commodities." 

The  same  Idea  was  expressed  even  more  graphically  a  year  or  so 
ago  by  the  American  workers'  delegate  to  the  International  Labour 
Organization  Conference  in  Geneva.  Labor,  he  said.  Is  but  a  group 
term  for  working  people.  They  have  the  same  desires  as  everyone 
else;  that  is.  to  earn  a  decent  living  for  their  families  In  self- 
respecting  circumstances  at  jobs  which  they  can  enjoy.  And  keep 
constantly  In  mind,  he  added,  that  our  fundamental  social  problems 
can  be  solved  only  by  viewing  labor  as  a  "mass  movement  of  Indi- 
viduals with  the  same  sort  of  hopes  and  feelings  and  needs"  as 
everyone  else.  I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  the  fundamental  point 
of  departure  for  all  thinking  and  program  planning  in  the  field 
of  industrial  relations. 

m 

In  order  to  understand  what  labor  wants  and  why  tensions  exist 
today  It  is  necessary  to  view  the  labor  movement  both  historically 
and  In  comparison  with  developments  In  other  countries.  The 
history  of  the  older  Industrial  countries  shows  that  just  to  the 
extent  that  technology  replaces  manual  labor,  that  tools  are  owned 
by  investors  rather  than  by  workmen,  that  aggregations  of  capital 
and  management  supersede  the  simple.  Individually  owned  form  of 
business  enterprise;  just  to  this  extent  may  organized  labor  be 
expected  to  form  itself  into  compact  dcfensive-oflensive  orgauiza- 


tlons  for  the  purpose  of  bargaining  collectively  with  employers  and 
holding  out  for  its  fair  share  of  the  national  Income.  "  In  our 
modern  industrial  world,  labor  has  no  alternative  than  to  form 
Itself  into  organized  groups  if  it  is  to  be  on  a  parity  with  large 
employers  in  coUectlve  bargaining 

It  is  well  recognized  by  all  competent  observers  that  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  until  recently  wa.s  about  20  years  behind 
corresponding  labor  movements,  such  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  in 
securing  recognition  for  Its  legitimate  social  and  economic  alms. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  perspective.  Americanism,  and  sense  of  humor 
of  American  businessmen  that  the  adjustments  of  the  last  few 
years  have  been  accompanied  with  no  more  bitterness  and  warping 
of  points  of  view  than  there  has  been. 

This.  then.  Is  the  historical  explanation.  A  second,  to  which  I 
now  turn,  is  of  a  different  sort,  but,  as  you  will  see.  It  Is  closely 
related  to  the  foregoing. 

rv 

I  have  already  said  that  men  In  labor  organizations  want  sub- 
stantially the  same  things  that  the  rest  of  us  want.  Applying  this 
to  the  American  scene,  there  emerges  a  second  basic  proposition 
which  Is  a  corollary  of  the  first:  American  laboring  men  seek  the 
things  that  America  and  Americans  strive  for.  ^Tien.  therefore, 
our  national  values  place  emphasis  upon  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, organized  labor  assumes  that  Its  members  will  be  given 
the  same  consideration;  when  In  our  scheme  of  values  we  as  a 
people  assume  that  a  rich  and  fertile  land  should  produce  a  con- 
stantly Improving  standard  of  living.  American  workers  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  will  get  their  just  deserts;  when  our  ideology 
emphasizes  Individual  responsibility  and  Initiative.  It  is  entirely 
natural  that  Amercan  laboring  men  should  take  this  position 
with  reference  to  their  work  and  their  Government.  In  short, 
American  workers  want  what  we  Americans  as  a  whole  want, 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

Men  in  groups  attempt  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  situations. 
Now.  for  the  words  "men  in  groups."  simply  substitute  the  word 
"labor"  and  this  Is  what  you  get:  labor  attempts  to  adjust  Itself 
to  new  situations.  It  Is  a  well  known  truth  of  social  psychology 
that  men  are  happy  only  when  geared  into  the  prevailing  thought 
and  standards  of  the  age.  In  terms  of  the  adjustment  we  are 
considering  this  means  that  so  long  as  we  In  America  emphasize 
property,  individualism,  and  progress.  American  labor  may  be  ex- 
pected to  strive  ceaselessly  for  the  same  goals.  It  Is  because  of 
this  fact  that  executives  who  have  the  large  persj)ectlve  realize 
that  the  worry  and  uneasiness  which  organizing  activities  some- 
times cause  them  should  be  borne  with  that  fundamental  sense 
of  confidence  which  Is  part  of  our  tradition,  becau'^e  they  realize 
that  the  activities  which  occur  In  their  own  particular  plants 
are  merely  part  of  a  larger  program  of  adjxistment  to  the  changing 
structure  of  our  Industrial  society. 

Let  us  push  our  thinking  forward  Into  some  concrete  applica- 
tions. Afisum^ing  that  labor's  alms  are  simply  a  reflection  of  the 
larger  values  of  our  civilization,  that  men  In  groups  attempt  to 
adjust  themselves  to  new  situations,  and  that  the  unprecedented 
unionization  of  recent  years  is  largely  due  to  a  delayed  reaction 
which  occurred  much  earlier  in  other  countries,  what.  then,  may  be 
said  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  devolve  upon  the 
executive  of  a  particular  business? 

From  the  standpoint  of  Industrial  relations,  the  basic  problem  of 
management  Is  to  discover  evidences  and  causes  of  maladjustment. 
These  may  be  social,  organizational,  or  psychological.  (A  great  deal 
of  what  Is  labeled  psychological  might  better  be  called  social  ) 

Administrative  organisms,  like  social  ones,  produce  "cultures." 
Man's  harmonious  relationship  to  his  culture  Is  the  most  Important 
problem  both  of  labor  economics  and  of  the  individual  man.  What 
does  labor  want?  To  be  geared  Into  the  culture  of  our  time.  This 
means  security,  a  chance  to  rise,  good  wages,  everything  that  Is 
considered  right  and  proper  In  the  thought  of  our  age  and  society. 

Among  social  psychologists  who  have  attempted  to  study  labor's 
attitudes  and  desires  In  a  careftil  fashion  there  Is  almost  unanimous 
agreement  that  security  is  a  universal  demand.  However,  this  Is 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  argument  is  true  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  thereafter.  If  pushed  too  far.  becomes  untrue.  Security 
means  different  things  to  different  people.  True,  most  men  want 
steady  work;  but  mere  security  and  holding  the  same  job  would 
not  satisfy  the  man  who  wants  to  get  ahead.  Further,  few  people 
would  care  to  hold  the  same  Job  If  they  knew  that  the  pay  were 
going  to  be  periodically  cut.  The  Implications  of  the  security 
slogan,  however,  become  really  objectionable  when  It  Is  Interpreted 
as  meaning  a  "frozen"  Industrial  structure  In  which  the  masses 
are  led  to  vmderstand  that  they  must  give  up  hope  of  constantly 
bettering  the  average  lot  When  the  term  "security"  takes  on  this 
connotation.  It  Is  virtually  Indistinguishable  from  class  stratifi- 
cation. 

I  know  from  having  talked  extensively  with  employers  that  one 
of  their  great  concerns  when  one  assumes  that  organized  labor 
will  demand  more  and  more.  Is  that  labor  will  "interfere"  with 
management.  Of  all  the  factors  which  must  be  worked  out  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  none  Is  of  greater  potential  signifi- 
cance than  this.  It  Is  a  matter,  first  of  all.  of  defining  what  is 
meant  by  "Share  tlie  management"  and  thereafter  of  educating 
both  sides  with  reference  to  what  can  and  should  be  done. 

Executives  are  naturally  jealous  of  their  traditional  right  to  or- 
ganize, coordinate,  and  direct  all  parts  of  their  enterprise  without 
let  or  hindrance,  except  Insofar  as  a  board  of  directors  or  soma 
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other  authority  chooses  the  goals  and  establishes  the  limits  of  dis- 
cretion. But  when  labor  people  talk  about  labor's  right  to  an 
Increased  share  In  manacrement  they  contemplate  something  which 
Is  quite  different  from  the  division  of  authority  at  the  top.  Most 
workers  want  cooperation  rather  than  power.  They  want  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  not  being  exploited  and  that  the  corporation  is 
not  receiving  exorbitant  profits. 

Industrial  relations,  therefore.  Is  ultimately  a  matter  of  educat- 
ing each  side  with  reference  to  the  vlewpolnu  and  problems  of  the 
other.  No  one  has  stated  this  more  clearly  than  that  astute  stu- 
dent of  our  economic  system,  Louis  D.  Brandels.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  In 
1914.  this  keen  observer  of  human  nature  and  social  organization 
said: 

"I  think  the  main  mistake  that  the  emplovers  have  made  has 
been  a  failure  to  acquire  understanding  of  "the  conditions  and 
facts  concerning  labor.  There  has  been  Ignorance  in  this  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  employers — Ignorance  due  in  large  part  to  lack 
of  Imagination.  Einployers  have  not  been  able  to  thihk  them- 
selves Into  the  labor  position." 

Tlien,  turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  Mr.  Brandels 
added: 

"What  the  employer  needs  most  Is  to  have  proper  representatives 
of  labor  understand  the  problems  of  his  business,  how  serious  they 
are.  how  great  Is  the  chance  of  losing  money,  how  relatively  small 
Is  the  chance  of  making  large  profits,  and  how  great  is  the  per- 
centage of  failures." 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  of  us.  I  am  sure,  that  so 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  pointed  to  by 
Louis  D.  Brandels  since  he  offered  his  sound  advice  In  1914. 

American  workers  are  the  most  efficient  In  the  world.  They  are 
hard  workers  and  essentially  Individualists.  I  think  It  Is  also  true 
that  to  a  greater  extent  than  In  any  other  countrv,  perhaps.  Amer- 
ican labor  Is  estentlally  fair.  Many  will  disagree  with  me.  of 
course,  and  say  that  labor  leaders  are  frequently  unfair,  visionary. 
Impractical.  But  laboring  men  are  close  to  realities,  and  when 
given  the  facts  they  can  be  trusted  to  come  out  with  the  right  con- 
clusion and  to  do  the  thing  that  Is  fair  In  at  least  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  cases  as  would  a  group  of  employers. 

It  Is  also  charged  that  there  are  "racketeers"  among  labor  leaders; 
but  when  one  Investigates  this  one  discovers  that  the  number  is 
very  small  Indeed,  and  Is  without  question  proportionately  less 
than  the  number  of  businessmen  who  have  abused  their  trusts  In 
a  way  which  Is  unacceptable  to  our  standards  of  morality.  You 
also  hear  It  said  that  some  union  organizers  seem  to  be  Interested 
primarily  In  extending  their  own  dominion,  making  a  more  Im- 
portant position  for  themselves;  but  have  you  ever  talked  with  a 
candid  businessman  or  a  frank  Government  official  who  did  not 
admit  that  aggrandizement  is  a  universal  trait  of  leaders  and 
organizations  of  all  kinds? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  attempting  to  justify  or  to 
condone  the  mistakes  that  labor  leaders  and  labor  unions  have 
made  and  still  continue  to  make.  There  is  no  question  that  in 
the  labor  movement,  as  in  the  management  of  large  business  enter- 
prises, we  need  a  stronger  sense  of  institutional  trusteeship  and  a 
more  uniform  level  of  Individual  competence. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  labor  will  become 
more  responsible  and  turn  increasingly  to  Internal  Improvements 
as  more  and  more  the  militancy  which  has  been  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  Its  just  claims  pa.sses  from  the  scene.  The  ques- 
tion of  how  to  Improve  responsible  leadership  Is  a  very  complex 
one  and  there  Is  danger  of  oversimplifying  it.  However,  as  one 
Important  factor  which  needs  to  be  kept  constantly  In  mind.  I 
would  suggest  a  point  which  Robert  Watt,  one  of  labor's  leaders, 
has  made: 

"Management  can  determine  the  sort  of  leadership  which  labor 
provides  because  It  determines  whether  we  must  plead  our  cause 
by  force  or  by  reason.  Give  us  conference-table  discussion  of 
honest  Issues  and  you  will  get  that  type  of  leadership.  If  you 
give  us  the  Mohawk  Valley  formula,  you  will  get  militant  unions 
with  fighting  leaders.  You  cannot  breed  respect  and  confidence 
by  the  stool  pigeon  and  labor  spy.  Every  union  which  you  smash 
by  force  and  deceit  will  be  succeeded  by  a  totigher.  harder  union 
ready  to  match  Itself  against  your  tactics." 

Organized  labor  Is  merely  a  group  name  for  other  human  beings 
like  you  and  me.  irrespective  of  our  occupation  or  our  place  in 
society.  Thl.s  being  the  case,  labor  wants  what  all  of  us  In  Amer- 
ica want.  It  is  gregarious  and  fraternal;  It  Is  human  nature  for 
It  to  organize.  It  wants  to  sit  around  a  conference  table  and  talk 
things  over  with  employe.-s.  It  feels  that  only  In  this  way  can  It 
get  its  just  share  of  what  It  produces  and  render  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  enterprise  which  It  is  capable  of  delivering.  It  wants 
everyone.  Including  management,  to  recognize  the  dignity  of  the 
worker  5  task.  The  tiltlmate  values  which  guide  and  In.splre  Amer- 
ican labor  arc  the  values  which  constitute  the  pulling  power  of 
lis  all.  Labor  Insists  that  as  Individuals  and  as  a  group.  It  be 
assured  an  opportunity  to  grow,  to  Improve.  Labor  wants  a  basic 
minimum  of  security.  It  wants  to  be  geared  Into  the  culture  of 
our  time.  It  wants  to  be  educated  and  to  be  permitted  to  educate. 
It  wants  that  form  of  power  which  grows  out  of  cooperation  rather 
than  domination. 
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The  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20,  1939 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  you  honored  me  by 
asking  me  to  preside  over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  while  it  considered  the  so-called 
Hatch  bill.  The  committee  began  consideration  of  the  bill 
at  10  minutes  after  3  in  the  afternoon  and  did  not  rise  until 
5  minutes  of  11  last  night.  During  that  period,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  moments  during  the  general  debate,  I 
was  in  the  chair  the  entire  time.  Even  had  I  not  been 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  it  was  necessary, 
in  the  position  that  I  occupied,  to  pay  strict  attention  to  both 
the  general  debate  and  the  debate  on  various  amendments 
that  were  offered  to  the  bill.  It  is  only  proper  to  say  that 
this  debate  was  vigorous  and  illuminating,  but  it  was  not 
enough  to  convince  me  that  the  bill  as  finally  amended  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  should  receive  my  favor- 
able vote. 

On  final  passage,  I  found  it  necessary  to  cast  a  negative 
vote.  The  bill  as  it  then  stood,  in  my  opinion,  went  far 
beyond  any  legitimate  effort  to  make  the  text  of  the  bill 
conform  to  its  title — an  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political 
activities. 

"Pernicious,"  in  its  dictionary  definition,  means:  "Malicious, 
wicked,  baneful,  deadly,  destructive,  evil,  harmful,  hurtful, 
injurious,  mischievous,  noxious,  perverting,  ruinous."  Some 
of  the  activities  which  we  have  prohibited  in  the  Hatch  bill 
undoubtedly  fall  within  this  definition  and  they  should  be 
proliibitcd.  Other  activities,  however,  have  been  included 
which  in  my  opinion  are  perfectly  legitimate  activities  of 
the  man  who  desires  to  exercise  his  elective  franchise  and 
his  right  to  participate  in  political  activity  In  a  perfectly 
legitimate  way.  It  is  the  prohibition  of  these  activities  by 
the  Hatch  bill  that  I  find  myself  opposed  to  which  caused  me 
to  vote  against  the  bill.  With  the  original  purpose  of  the 
bill  which  was  aimed  at  abuses  such  as  corruption,  fraud, 
coercion,  and  intimidation  of  voters,  I  am  In  entire  sympathy. 
Section  I  of  the  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce  or  to  attempt 
to  do  so,  any  other  person,  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  the  right  of  such  other  person  to  vote  as  he  may  choose 
or  of  causing  such  other  person  to  vote  for  or  not  for  any 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President.  Vice  President,  Presi- 
dential elector.  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  that  that  anyone 
could  object  to. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  original  purposes  of  the  bill  was 
to  prevent  intimidation  or  coercion  of  workers  on  relief 
rolls  or  the  use  of  the  official  authority  or  influence  of  those 
in  an  administrative  capacity  over  such  relief  workers.  With 
that  purpose  I  am  in  entire  sjTnpathy. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  those  who  drew  the  bill  probably  drew 
it  rather  hastily,  and  those  who  have  amended  it  last  night 
certainly  amended  it  in  a  spirit  of  haste  ano  without  due  con- 
sideration, if,  indeed,  they  did  not  amend  it  in  a  spirit  of 
partisanship.  Perhaps  they  may  themselves  have  been  guilty 
of  pernicious  political  activity  in  one  of  the  milder  terms  of 
its  definition. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  as  as  It  will  go  to  the  White  House. 
for  I  understand  the  Senate  is  accepting  the  Hou.se  amend- 
ments today,  it  will  deny  to  those  men  and  women  who  hold 
political  appointments  not  under  civil  service  even  the  simple 
political  rights  that  civil-service  appointees  now  have.  A 
civil-service  employee  can  contribute  to  campaign  funds.  He 
can  go  to  all  the  political  meetings  he  wants  to  and  he  can 
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express  his  personal  opinion  as  to  which  candidate  he  may  be 
for.  Civil-service  employees  cannot  take  part  in  managing 
campaigns,  and  they  are  not  supposed  to  make  a  political 
speech.  But  you  have  gone  much  further  in  thi^  bill,  which 
affects  non-civil-service  appointees.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  all  right  to  cover  the  non -civil -.■service  appointees  admin- 
Isterinc  relief  work,  and  I  think  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  gone  along  in  this  respect.  But,  after  all,  those  who  are 
appointed  as  district  attorneys  and  marshals  and  collectors 
of  internal  revenue  and  their  subordinate  non-civ:l-.service 
employees  in  the  present  status  of  the  law  have  their  founda- 
"""Hion  just  as  much  dependent  upon  the  political  views  and 
whfms  of  the  voters  as  do  you  and  I;  and  it  seems  to  me  en- 
tirely unreasonable,  even  if  we  have  the  right,  to  deprive  them 
of  the  privilege  of  defending  their  actions  by  word  of  mouth 
or  by  contribution  to  the  war  chest  of  the  political  party  to 
which  they  belong,  or  by  otherwise  taking  an  active  part  in 
political  campaigns. 

I  am  not  sure  in  this  respect  the  bill  is  constitutional,  but 
I  do  not  propose  to  pass  upon  that  question.  I  am  certain 
that  whether  constitutional  or  not  it  is  inadvisable  for  us 
to  prohibit  the  activities  of  non-civil-service  employees  to  a 
greater  extent  than  those  who  are  in  the  classified  service. 
These  gentlemen  whcm  you  are  trying  to  drive  to  cover  are 
just  hke  ourselves.  They  have  not  the  assurance  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  classified  service.  Their  security  depends  upon 
the  vote  in  the  next  election.  Why,  then,  until  such  time  as 
you  put  them  under  civil  service  and  make  their  tenure  per- 
manent, should  they  not  be  permitted  not  only  to  express 
their  opinions  freely  but  to  make  contributions  or  even  re- 
ceive them  for  the  benefit  of  the  political  party  to  which 
they  belong?  Frankly.  I  think  this  is  an  invasion  of  the 
principles  of  American  equality  and  the  civil  liberties  of  this 
part  of  the  voting  population.  I  cannot  go  home  to  my  peo- 
ple and  tell  them  that  I  voted  to  take  the  first  step  to  say 
that  because  you  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Federal 
Government  or  receive  pay  directly  or  indirectly  from  it,  that 
you  are  hereafter  to  be  hog-tied  as  to  your  participation  in 
an  election. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  bill  may  go.  One 
section  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  em- 
ployed in  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  including  any 
corporation  controlled  by  the  United  States  or  any  corpora- 
tion all  of  the  capital  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency  thereof,  to  use  his  official  authority  to 
infiutnce  any  voter  or  any  primary  or  general  election.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  whose  compensation  is  partly  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  partly  paid  by  the  State. 
Such  are  those  who  work  under  the  Federal-State  matching 
plans  for  road  building,  for  Federal-State  employment  serv- 
ice, for  farm-extension  work,  and  for  various  other  activities. 
In  my  personal  opinion  all  these  individuals  are  now  hand- 
cuffed as  far  as  their  participation  in  any  political  movement 
is  concerned.  One  gentleman  who  spcke  last  night  pointed 
out  that  it  might  be  possible  that  even  the  employegs  of  na- 
tional banks  might  be  covered  by  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  taken  a  very  long  step  toward  depriving  a  great 
-^  element  of  our  population  of  their  rights  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  political  life. 

The  gentleman  from  Rorida  I  Mr.  Green]  said  yesterday:    ! 

To  whom  Ls  this  bill  directed?  It  Is  directed  at  the  weak  and 
underpaid  Federal  employee.  It  Is  not  to  remove  from  him  the  i 
fear  of  casting  his  vote  properly,  but  It  Is  to  put  In  his  heart  the 
fi^ar  that  If  he  defends  his  political  right,  defends  a  principle  In 
which  he  believes,  defends  an  administration  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  attends  a  public  dinner  with  the  leaders  of  his  party,  con- 
tributes 5  cents  for  an  advertisement  for  his  political  party,  or 
engages  in  any  kind  of  political  activity,  he  wUl  be  branded  as 
a  Federal  law  violator. 

I  am  not  ready  to  go  this  far.  I  think  we  have  exceeded 
our  authority  in  passing  the  bill.  I  think  we  have  deprived 
thousands  of  persons  of  inherent  rights. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  primary  objectives  of  the  bill. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President  will  veto  it  and  send  it 


back  so  that  those  primary  objectives  may  be  enacted,  with- 
out trespassing  on  what  I  consider  the  constitutional  rights 
of  our  citizens. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  opened  their 
Seventy-fifth  National  Conventicn  in  St.  Lotiis,  Mo.  On  that 
occasion  Dr.  Edward  J.  McCormick.  grand  exalted  ruler  of 
the  Elks,  delivered  a  memorable  address  on  Democracy  and 
Americanism.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  include  Dr.  McCormick's  address  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Your  Honor,  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  past  grand 
exalted  rulers,  officers  of  the  Grand  Ledge  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men, it  has  been  many  years  since  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  of  the  United  States  of  America  met  in  national 
convention  in  the  great  city  of  St.  Louis.  In  the  name  of  half  a 
million  American  gentlemen,  who  are  members  of  the  order,  and 
en  behalf  of  their  families  and  friends,  I  express  sincere  gratitude 
for  the  words  of  commendation  and  welcome  spoken  by  his  honor, 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  St  Louis.  We  know  that  St.  Louis  is  one 
of  the  most  substantial  cities  of  the  Union,  its  citizens  noted  for 
conservatism  and  solidity  and  undiluted  Americanism. 

We  are  your  guests  this  week,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  fra- 
ternal reunion  with  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
its  pcsfe3sions.  but  to  make  plans  for  greater  endeavors  In  our 
charitable  and  humanitarian  undertakings  and  to  marshal  our 
forces  for  "a  Qghi  to  the  finish"  against  intolerance  and  un- 
American  activities. 

This  is  the  sevtnty-flfth  convention  of  the  order,  which  is  now 
71  years  of  age.  The  fraternity  came  into  being  after  the  Civil 
War.  as  an  Order  of  American  Patriots,  and  was  dedicated  to 
charity.  Justice,  brotherly  love,  and  fidelity  at  a  time  when  these 
virtues  had  been  forgotten.  That  the  founders  of  our  order  had 
great  vlsicn  is  evident,  if  we  look  about  the  world  todny.  It 
would  seem  that  these  Biblical  fundamentals  had  been  relegated 
to  th2  arch.ves  of  history. 

We  are  an  American  order,  devoted  to  the  cavise  of  democracy. 
We  accept  Into  our  ranks  only  those  men  who  believe  in  and 
worship  the  Supreme  Being  and  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  who  are  willing  to  acknowled^^e  that  they 
are  their  brother's  keeper.  We  cannot  separate  God  from  democ- 
racy. Democracy  Is  the  government  of  God-loving  people.  When 
God  is  denied,  democracy  disappears  and  Is  replaced  by  totali- 
tarianism or  communism,  and  charity,  ju.stlce,  brotherly  love,  and 
fidelity  become  selfishness,  injustice,  intolerance,  and  immorality. 
The  free  man  tiecomes  the  serf.  The  Ccnstitutlon  of  Elkdom  was 
written  with  the  Holy  Bible  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  on  the  other. 

Recotjnizing  that  we  are  "our  brother's  keeper"  and  that  the 
continued  existence  of  democracy,  government  by  and  for  the 
people,  depends  upon  the  interest  of  the  more  fortunate  In  the 
less  fortunate,  we  have  for  71  years  maintained  a  charitable  and 
humanitarian  program  that  has  necessitated  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  our  1.500  subordmate  lodges,  in  excess  of 
eighty  millions  having  been  expended  by  these  lodges  in  the  past 
50  years.  These  expenditures  are  exclusive  of  grand  lodge  founda- 
tions and  programs.  The  activities  have  been  In  every  known 
humanitarian  and  altruistic  field. 

In  New  Jersey,  Florida.  North  Dakota.  Nebraska.  Illinois,  and 
other  States,  our  State  associations  and  subordinate  lodges  have 
pioneered  in  the  care  of  crippled  children  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped. Hospitals  are  owned  or  supported  bv  the  order  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  self-supporting 
men  and  women  in  the  world  today,  who  but  a  few  years  a^o 
were  doomed  to  dependency,  who  have  been  rehabilitated  by  the 
Elks  of  America.  In  Arizona  the  Elks  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  care  of  the  tubercular  and  operate  a  hospital  for  tubercular 
patients.  In  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  other 
States,  the  State  associations  are  supporting  scholarship  founda- 
tions. When  I  visited  the  Pennsylvania  association.  14  scliolarships 
were  given  to  worthy  boys.  The  Elks  of  Missouri  are  striving  to 
solve  the  problem  of  defective  vlSiOn  in  children  of  indigent  fami- 
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lies.  Five  hundred  boys  of  Indiana  are  In  a  camp  provided  by  the 
Elks  of  that  State,  learning  the  lessons  at  phj-sical  fitness,  moral 
cleanliness,  crime  prevention,  and  traffic  safety.  So  In  all  States. 
the  State  organizations  are  devoting  their  energies  to  some  major 
problem  having  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  poor  people. 

Subordinate  lodge  activities  for  the  unfortunate  have  been  out- 
standing during  the  entire  existence  of  the  order.  Practically  all 
lodges  give  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  baskets.  Hundreds  of 
widows  and  orphans  have  been  and  are  being  cared  for.  Most 
lodges  have  Boy  Scout  troops  and  some  Girl  Scout  troops.  Many 
lodges  are  now  awarding  scholarships.  All  types  of  civic  and  com- 
mumty-welfare  work  have  been  undertaken  at  some  time  or  another 
wherever  there  is  a  group  of  Elks. 

Grand  Lodge  activities  have  included  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  a  home  for  aged  men  at  Bedford.  Va..  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  In  the  coimtry,  the  construction  of  the  National 
Memorial  building  in  Chicago  in  honor  of  those  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  during  the  World  War,  and  the  publication  of 
the  Elks  Magazine  in  New  York  City.  The  war  work  of  the 
order,  directed  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  Included  the  donation  of 
base  hospitals  to  the  Government,  the  construction  and  the 
presentation  to  the  Oovemment  of  a  fully  equipped  reconstruc- 
tion hospital,  the  establiiihlng  of  a  revolving  fund  for  loan.«!  to  re- 
turned soldiers  and  the  financing  of  the  operations  of  tht:^  Salva- 
tion Army  In  France.  I  have  ofttimes  said  that  the  War  record 
of  the  order  Justified  Its  existence  had  nothing  else  ever  been 
done.  Since  the  war,  the  Grand  Lodge  has  brought  Into  being 
the  National  Foundation  Fund  which  is  growing  rapidly  year  by 
year,  and  from  which  fund  moneys  are  dispersed  to  State  and 
subordinate  organizations  for  all  types  of  constructive  work.  This 
fund  Is  unique  In  that  Its  principal  is  held  In  perpetuity,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  Income  is  used  for  administrative  expense — 
the  latter  Is  borne  by  the  Grand  Lodge. 

During  the  past  year,  all  lodges  and  members  have  been  ex- 
tremely active  In  civic  works.  New  programs  have  been  initiated 
for  fire  prevention,  the  tubercular  testing  of  htmdreds  of  school 
children,  the  study  of  child  delinquency  and  crime  prevention, 
traffic  control  campaigns,  the  building  of  swimming  pools  and 
recreation  grotmds,  lunches  for  school  children,  tonsil  and  dental 
clinics — In  fact  the  good  works  Impetvis  has  been  so  comprehensive 
that  It  almost  defies  description.  One  lodge  of  our  order  has  ex- 
pended $104  000  during  the  past  8  years  for  milk,  and  Its  mem- 
bers, during  this  period,  have  placed  milk  each  morning  upon 
the  doorstep  of  every  indigent  family  in  Its  community.  Htm- 
dreds of  iron  lungs  and  many  electrocardiographs  have  been  given 
to  Institutions,  many  hospital  rooms  furnished,  and  niuneroiis 
safety  cars  presented  to  various  cities.  We  have  Justified  our 
existence.  Through  the  years  we  have  protected  democracy  by 
an  active  interest  In  the  less  fortunate,  by  public  condemnation 
of  Intolerance  and  by  fearlessly  holding  aloft  the  hands  of  de- 
mocracy with  a  demand  for  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  Elks  have  conducted  a  Nation- 
wide Americanism  program,  teaching  the  blessings  of  democracy 
and  warning  all  Americans  of  the  present  threats  to  Government 
"of  and  by  the  people."  It  has  been  estimated  that  we  reached 
at  least  15.000.000  people  during  our  Americanism  week  In  March. 
Thereafter  many  of  our  lodges  started  Americanization  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  foreign  born  In  the  serious  problem 
of  actually  becoming  American  citizens,  designed  to  absorb  them 
and  to  make  them  love  America,  its  history,  and  traditions,  and  to 
cause  them  to  respect  its  liberties  and  opportunities. 

Flag  Day  observation  throughout  the  order  has  assumed  mam- 
moth proportions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  attended 
Flag  Day  ceremonies  directed  by  officers  of  the  order. 

As  an  American  order,  we  know  that  the  founders  and  fathers 
of  our  country  recognized  the  fact  that  we  have  been  given  certain 
Inalienable  rights  by  the  Creator  and  not  by  form  of  government. 
They  realized  that  men  are  created  equal  and  we  in  America  have 
obtained  a  higher  degree  of  political  and  social  equality  than  any 
other  country.  We  are  striving  for  equality  of  dignity  and  oppor- 
tunity and  we  should  aim  at  economic  equality  Insofar  as  such 
equality  is  possible,  but  as  has  been  said.  "We  cannot  hope  to 
shackle  the  more  efficient,  that  they  may  not  outrun  the  less 
efficient."  Our  Constitution  tells  us  that  we  have  certain  inalien- 
able rlehts  derived  from  our  Creator  which,  therefore,  cannot  be 
taken  from  us  except  by  the  Creator.  Bo  we  guard  In  America  the 
liberty  of  the  Individual  and  the  minority. 

Democracy  and  our  Americanism  has  brought  to  the  shores  of 
this  land  of  ours  determined  men  and  women  who  have  realized 
that  the  rail  splitter  would  here  be  given  opportunity  to  prove 
himself  worthy  of  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  Initiative  of  the 
Individual  has  not  been  curtailed  and  America  has  progressed  to 
become,  while  the  youngest,  yet  the  greatest  of  countries.  We 
have  become  the  world's  leaders  In  art.  In  science,  in  the  profes- 
sions, and  in  business.  We  are  a  rich  cotintry.  We  are  a  pro- 
gressive people.     We  lead  the  world  because  we  are  a  democracy. 

Would  that  I  could  say  to  this  audience  tonight  that  our  democ- 
racy was  marching  on  to  new  victories,  without  threat  or  obstacles. 
This.  I  cannot  honestly  do.  Americanism  and  democracy  are 
threatened  by  many  and  It  Is  our  duty  to  advise  our  friends  and 
ovir  neighbors  that  the  very  medium  that  has  made  us  a  great 
Nation  and  a  great  people  is  In  danger.  I  have  but  to  remind 
you  that  In  our  public-school  systems  and  In  our  great  universities, 
there  are  men  and  women  who  have  cast  God  out  of  their  hearts, 
who  have  turned  their  backs  upon  "Government  by  and  for  tiie 
people,"  and  who  are  openly  advocating  changes  In  our  form  of 


government  that  to  say  the  very  least,  would  bring  us  to  the  brink 
of  communism  and  totalitarianism.  We  find  that  these  Individuals 
have  made  their  ways  Into  city.  State,  and  govermnental  agencies, 
that  they  ore  holding  offices  in  our  labor  unions,  stirring  up  strife 
and  discord  and  doing  everything  possible  to  Interfere  with  eco- 
nomic progress  to  the  end  that  democracy  may  be  torn  down  and 
discredited.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  recognize  labor  as  the  back- 
bone of  democracy  and  Americanism.  We  rcailye  that  under 
democracy,  labor  has  made  great  strides  and  that  the  laboring 
man  occupies  a  position  in  this'  country  far  above  the  plane*  on 
which  he  Is  placed  In  any  other  land,  but  I  feel  that  I  can  trmh- 
fially  say  that  unless  labor  relieves  Itself  of  the  services  of  com- 
munistic racketeers,  the  failure  of  labor  is  Inevitable  and  when 
labor  fails,  we  all  fall. 

Communism  Is  diametrically  opposed  to  deniccracy  and  Ameri- 
canism, and  as  Elks  we  dedicate  our  moneys  and  our  manpower  to 
an  attempt  to  rid  our  country  of  every  person  who  is  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  connected  with  It.  Without  God  there  can  be  no 
democracy.  Without  religion  there  can  be  no  government  "by  the 
people  and  for  the  people."  Our  President  has  said:  "There  comes 
a  time  In  the  affairs  of  men  when  they  must  prepare  to  defend 
not  their  homes  alone  but  the  tenets  of  faith  and  humanity,  on 
which  their  churches,  their  governments,  and  their  very  civilization 
are  founded.  The  defense  of  religion,  of  democracy,  and  of  good 
faith  among  nations  is  all  the  same  fight.  To  save  one.  we  must 
now  make  up  our  minds  to  save  all." 

And  I  submit  to  you.  my  friends  and  my  brothers,  that  In  the 
saving  of  our  homes  and  ovu"  faith  and  our  Government,  that  w 
could  do  no  better  than  to  exclude  forever  from  our  shores  those 
who  are  not  In  accord  with  the  teachings  of  God  and  with  the 
fundamentals  of  democratic  government.  I  would  warn  you  that 
the  godless  philosophy,  which  has  worked  Its  reign  of  terror  in 
Germany,  is  rapidly  penetrating  the  United  States,  and  that  many 
Fascist  organizations,  disguised  as  patriotic  and  Christian  groups, 
are  spreading  a  type  of  hatred  and  intolerance  which  Is  Incubated 
on  foreign  soil  and  brought  here  to  grow,  and  I  would  likewise 
warn  you  that  the  propaganda  machines  of  foreign  dictators  will 
use,  and  are  using,  every  possible  method  to  cause  disintegration 
of  democracy  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  German- American  Bund  num- 
bers more  than  26,000  members,  that  It  could  raise  5.000  storm 
troops,  and  that  another  100,000  persons  are  willing  to  be  seen  at  its 
meetings.  I  am  told  that  there  are  10.000  Italian  Black  Shirt* 
In  the  United  States,  with  some  200,000  sympathizers.  Whether 
there  are  1  or  100,  or  100.000  of  these  Individuals,  we  must  pro- 
ceed against  them  In  the  same  manner  as  we  would  against  a 
great  epidemic  which  threatened  to  destroy  our  people  and  send 
them  back  to  those  lands  where  they  can  enjoy  the  particular 
Godless  type  of  government  which  they  crave.  I  would  likewise 
advise  that  all  Americans  Join  In  a  movement  to  procure  the  legal 
definition  of  liberty  and  determine  once  and  for  all  where  free 
speech  ends  and  treason  begins. 

I  am  happy  in  the  fact  that  dtiring  the  year  we  have  been 
able  to  conduct  a  Nation-wide  campaign  against  subversive  activi- 
ties. I  know  that  this  campaign  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
I  am  happy  In  the  fact  that  churches  and  other  organizations  are 
active  in  the  fight  to  prevent  further  inroads  by  these  imde- 
slrables  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  In  the  near  future  when 
the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Shrine,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  masonic  bodies,  and  all  patriotic  and  American  organizations 
will  be  united  under  one  generalissimo  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  America  safe  for  Americans. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  these 
orders  In  behalf  of  America.  I  am  anxious  to  see  our  own  order 
grow  and  become  stronger  and  more  Influential  because  It  has  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  Itself  In  perpetuity.  I  shall  always  re- 
member the  Sunday  afternoon  some  months  ago  when  I  sat  at 
my  radio  and  listened  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  when 
he  spoke  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to 
the  soldiers  who  fought  In  the  ClvU  War.  Without  the  aid  of 
television,  I  could  see  the  old  soldier  In  gray  and  the  old  soldier 
in  blue  as  they  were  assisted  to  a  position  where  they  might 
light  the  perpetual  flame  in  honor  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  and  my 
thoughts  then  turned  to  a  day,  not  so  far  distant,  because  time 
Is  fleeting,  when  the  last  doughboy  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  last  Veteran  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  last  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  last  member  of 
the  Spanish  American  War  Veterans  shall  have  gone  to  their 
reward.  I  saw  In  my  mind's  eye  a  greater,  a  larger,  a  more  deter- 
mined group  of  men  In  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  wearing  the  emblem  of  America's  pldest  charitable  and 
patriotic  fraternity,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
with  their  faces  turned  to  the  enemy,  determined  that  all  the 
great  battles  and  the  lives  of  otir  heroes  and  leaders  shall  not 
have  been  In  vain.  Their  hands  will  be  raised  against  everything 
tm-Am.erlcan  and  imdemocratlc  and  they  shall  go  marching  down 
the  halls  of  time  fully  determined  that  it  "cannot  happen  here." 

So  I  commend  to  my  brother  Elks  and  to  the  friends  of  the 
order,  a  continuation  of  all  humanitarian  and  civic  and  com- 
munity welfare  endeavors  and  a  militant  Americanism,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  give  this  great  country  of  ours  to  our  successors  as  it 
was  given  to  us  by  our  fathers  and  mothers  and  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  a  country  with  a  Government  "of  and  for  and  by 
the  people."  where  all  of  God's  creatures  may  be  accorded  happi- 
ness and  oportunity. 

My  brother  Elks,  democracy  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not  fall  I 
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HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  22.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  COL.   J.   RION   McKISSICK.   PRESIDENT,   UNIVER- 

smr  OP  SOUTH  Carolina 


Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
Col.  J.  Rion  McKissick.  president  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  on  Manassas  Battlefield  yesterday.  July  21,  1939, 
at  the  presentation  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  Gen.  Barnard 
Elliott  Bee. 

It  was  a  preat  pleasure  to  me  to  attend  the  dedication 
ceremonies,  held  under  the  aaspices  of  the  Mary  Taliaferro 
Thompson  Southern  Memorial  Association.  It  was  stated 
by  Virginia  State  Senator  John  W.  Rust,  president  of  the 
Mana.ssas  Battlefield  Association,  on  that  occasion  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  practically  the  only  one  of  the  leading  mili- 
tary figures  of  the  Civil  War  who  did  not  participate  in 
either  the  first  or  second  Battle  of  Manassas.  Senator  Rust 
also  stated  that  it  is  the  hope  of  his  association  that  a  monu- 
ment will  In  time  be  erected  in  memory  of  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating generals.  Ne.xt  July  a  monument  will  be  presented 
in  honor  of  General  Jackson. 

One  dav  of  battle  for  the  Confederacy  was  all  allotted  to  G»n 
Barnard  Elliott  Bee.  yet  how  tragic  and  how  glorioua  It  was  for 
him! 

Por  that  day  he  had  been  preparing  since  he  entered  West  Point 
20  years  before. 

Born  In  1824  In  Charleston,  he  was  his  father's  namesake  and 
was  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Bee.  South  Carolina's  first  Federal 
Judge. 

His  mother,  Ann  Wragg  Payseoux.  was  of  Huguenot  descent 
General  Bees  father,  a  signer  of  the  South  Carolina  ordinance 
of  nuUmcaticn.  moved  to  Texas  In  1835,  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
establliihmrnt   of   the   short-lived  Republic  of   Texas  and  was  ita 
flisi  Secretary  of  State. 

ITie  generals  brother.  Hamilton  P.  Bee,  was  himself  a  Confed- 
erate  major  general. 

Graduating  at  West  Point  in  1845  with  the  rank  of  brevet  second 
lieutenant  of  infantry.  Bee  served  in  the  nUlitary  occupation  cf 
Texas  and  in  the  War  with  Mexico. 

Por  -gallant  and  meritorious  conduct"  in  the  Battles  of  Cerro 
Gordo  and  Chapultepec,  he  was  successively  brevetted  first  lieu- 
tenant and  later  captain,  while  the  State  of  South  Carolina  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword  of  honor  for  his  "patriotic  and  meritori- 
ous conduct"  in  that  war. 

Prom  the  close  of  that  conflict  imtll  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy  Bee  served  In  the  United  States  Army  successively 
as    lieutenant,    adjutant    of    the    Third    Infantrv.    captain    of    the 
Tenth    Infantry,    and    colonel    of    the    Utali    Volunteer    Battalion 
mainly  on  frontier  duty  In  the  West. 

Resigning  In  March  1861  to  enter  the  Confederate  Army.  Bee 
was  commissioned  a  major  of  infantry. 

Surh  was  his  reputation  that  President  Davis  In  June  1861 
promoted  him  to  be  a  brigadier  general. 

He  was  given  command  of  the  Third  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  who  earlier  in  July 
had  asked  that  Bee  be  assigned  to  him  and  who  said  that  his 
army  while  in  the  valley  was  "strengthened"  by  the  accession  of 
the  South  Carolinian. 

After    participating    with    the    army    In    the    maneuvers    In    the 
valley  against  the  Union  forces.  Bee  accompanied  General  Johnston 
on   the  march    to  reinforce   General   Beauregard    at   Manassas. 
His  brigade  was  posted  between  McLean's  and  Blackburn's  fords. 
Since  all  of  his  command   had  not  arrived.  Bee  actually  com- 
manded in  the  battle  part  of  his  brigade  and  part  of  Bartow's 

Georgia,   Alabama.  North   Carolina,  and   Mississippi   infantry    and 
Virginia  artillerymen. 

The  battle  began  shortly  after  6  in  the  morning  when  the  Union 
forces  "opened  with  musketry  and  artillery  against  the  smaU 
brigade  commanded  by  Col.  (N.  Q.)  Evans,  which  held  the  stone 
bridge  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederate  line." 

An   hour   later   the   Shenandoah   brigades.   Bee's.    Bartow's,   and 

Jackson's   together,   with   Bonham's,   were   ordered   up   In  support 

"The  attack    was    feebly   pressed,    and   Evans     •     •     •     became 

satisfled  that  the  movement  to  his  front  was  but  a  feint,  and  that 

a  column  of  the  enemy  was  meanwhile  marching  to  turn  his  flank 


T>y  way  of  Sudley  Springs. "about  2  miles  northwest.  •  •  •  He 
left  four  companies  to  hold  the  bridge:  and  with  six  companies  of 
riflemen,  a  battalion  called  the  Louisiana  Tigers,  and  two  6-pound 
howitzers,  he  moved  across  Youngs  Branch  and  took  post  on  the 
Matthews  Hill." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  leading  Union  brigade  struck  Evans* 
riflemen. 

The  enemy  were  twice  repulsed,  but  supports  came  crowding  up, 
and  Evans  sent  back  for  reinforcements. 

Lt.  Col.  G.  P.  R.  Henderson,  the  chief  biographer  of  Jackson, 
whose  account  of  the  battle  to  this  point  I  have  quctcd.  adds: 

"Again  the  situation  was  saved  by  the  prompt  Initiative  of  a 
brigade  commander. 

"Bee  had  been  ordered  to  support  the  troops  at  the  Stone  Bridge. 

"Moving  forward  toward  the  Henry  Hill,  he  had  been  informed 
by  a  mounted  orderly  that  the  whole  Federal  Army  setmed  to  be 
mo\ing  to  the  northwest. 

"Bee  waited  for  no  further  instruction. 

"Ordering  Bartow  to  follow,  he  climbed  the  Henry  Hill. 

"The  wide  and  beautiful  landscape  lay  spread  before  him;  Evans' 
small  command  was  nearly  a  mile  distant,  on  the  Matthews  Hill; 
and  on  tho  ridges  to  the  far  northwest  he  saw  the  glitter  of  many 
bayonets. 

"Rapidly  placing  his  battery  In  position  near  the  Henry  house. 
Bee  formed  a  line  of  battle  on  the  crest  above  Young's  Branch; 
but  very  shortly  afterward,  acceding  to  an  appeal  for  help  from 
Evans,  he  hurried  his  trocps  forward  to  the  Matthews  HIU. 

"His  new  position  protected  the  rear  of  the  companies  which  held 
the  stone  bridge,  and  so  long  as  the  bridge  was  helci  the  two  wings 
of  the  Federal  Army  were  unable  to  cooperate. 

"But  on  the  Matthews  Hill  the  enemy  s  strength,  especially  In 
artillery,  was  overwhelming,  and  the  Confederates  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  the  Henry  Hill.  Sherman's  brigade  of  ih's 
division,  passing  the  stream  by  a  ford,  threatened  the  flanks  of  Bee 
and  Evans  as  they  retreated  across  Young's  Branch." 

So  heavy  and  ttrrlflc  was  the  fire  of  the  Union  artillery  that  Bee's 
troops  were  fleeing  in  great  disorder. 

The  day  seemed  lost. 

Henry  Hill,  "the  commanding  height,  the  key  of  the  battle- 
ground." was  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 

General  Btauregard  thus  describes  the  scene: 

"We  found  the  conmtianders  resolutely  stemming  the  farther 
flight  of  the  routed  forces,  but  vainly  endeavoring  to  restore  order, 
and  our  own  efforts  were  as  futile. 

"Every  segment  of  line  we  succeeded  In  forming  was  again  dis- 
solved while  another  was  being  formed;  more  than  2.000  men  were 
Ehouting  each  some  suggestion  to  his  neighbor,  their  voices  mingling 
with  the  noise  of  the  shells  hurtling  through  the  trees  overhead, 
and  all  word  of  command  drowned  in  the  co:ifusion  and  uproar." 

Col.  Thomas  L.  Preston,  a  member  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston's 
staff,  says: 

"General  Bee  rode  up,  and  as  he  faced  General  Johnston  he 
dropped  the  reins  of  his  bridle  and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion  and  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  be  said,  'General,  my 
comnrand  is  scattered,  and  I  am  alone.' 

"General  Johnston  replied,  "I  know  it  was  not  your  fault.  General 
Bee.     But  don't  despair;  the  day  is  not  lost  yet.'  " 

Thomas  Marshall  Spaulding,  In  the  new  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  observes  that  Bee's  brigade  "was  one  of  those  that  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  first  attack — it  suffered  heavily,  and  finally  broke 
up.  but  It  had  held  back  Union  advance  long  enough  for  the  defense 
to  be  organized  In  the  rear." 

"But  help  was  at  hand. 

"Jackson,  like  Bee  and  Bartow,  had  been  ordered  to  the  stone 
bridge 

"Hearing  the  heavy  fire  to  his  left  Increasing  In  intensity,  he 
had  turned  the  head  of  his  column  toward  the  most  pres.slng  dan- 
ger, and  had  s>ent  a  messenger  to  Bee  to  announce  his  coming. 

"At  this  moment,  about  11:30  a.  m..  Bee  rode  up  at  fuU  gallop 
and  met  Jackson  face  to  face. 

"Jackson  was  cool,  composed. 

"Bee,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  sword  In  hand,  his  horse 
foaming,  said: 

"  General,  they  are  beating  us  back!' 

"Jackson  answered: 

"  "Then,  sir,  we  will  give  them  the  bayonet!' 

"Jackson's  determined  bearing  In.^plred  Bee  with  renewed  con- 
fidence. He  turned  bridle  and  galloped  back  to  the  ravine  where 
his  officers  were  attempting  to  re-form  their  broken  companies. 

"Riding  into  the  midst  of  the  throng,  he  pointed  with  his  sword 
to  the  Virginia  regiment,  deployed  In  weU-ordered  array  on  the 
height  above" 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Bee,  as  Mrs.  Jackson  put  it  "chris- 
tened hte  companlon-ln-arms.  in  the  baptism  of  fire  with  the 
name  he  was  henceforth  to  bear,  not  only  in  the  Southern  Army 
but  In  history,  of  Stonewall  Jackson." 

What  did  Bee  actually  say? 

Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney.  one  of  the  first  biographers  of  Jackson  asserts 
that  Bee  said: 

"There  is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone  wall. 

"Rally  behind  the  Virginians. 

"Let  us  determine  to  die  here,  and  we  will  conquer. 

"Follow  me." 

Mrs.  Jackson  records  that  Bee  said: 

"Look  at  Jackson;  there  he  stands  like  a  stone  wall!  Rally  be- 
hind the  Virginians  I" 
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General  Benuregard  asserts  that  Bee  said: 

"Look  at  Jackson's  brigade!     It  stands  there  like  a  stone  wall!" 

Gen.  E    P.  Alexander,  who  waS  in  the  batUe,  puts  It: 

"See  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone  wall.  Rally  behind  the 
Virginians!" 

Jack.son,  with  characteristic  modesty,  always  Insisted  that  Bee 
had  referred  t-:>  his  brigade  and  not  to  himself  personally. 

Gen.  Jcseph  E  Johnston,  in  his  narrative,  adds  this  curious  note 
that  Just  when  Bee  christened  Jackson  such  of  the  latter's  men 
as  were  "in  sight  of  Bees  troops  were  lying  down  by  Jackson's 
order  to  avoid  the  enemy's  artillery." 

Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander  observes: 

"It  Is  a  coincidence  that  the  same  comparison  was  made  the 
same  afternoon  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

"I  was  acting  as  his  guide  late  in  the  evening,  and,  in  speaking 
of  the  fighting,  he  Instanced  the  Fourth  Virginia  Regiment  of 
Jackson's  brigade,  under  Col.  James  F.  Preston,  and  said  so  im- 
pressively that  I  always  remembered  It,  'Preston's  regiment  stood 
there  like  a  stone  wall.'" 

While  I  was  preparing  to  come  here  today,  a  South  Carolina 
woman  of  the  elder  generation  sent  me  this  mef-sane:  "Be  sure 
you  don't  quote  General  Bee  as  saying  to  his  men,  'Rally  behind 
the  Virginians!'  because  you  know  no  South  Carolinian  would  ever 
tell  his  men  to  do  that." 

However,  recalling  numerous  expressions  of  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  Old  Dominion  uttered  by  South  Carolina 
Confederate  veterani«  and  our  women  of  wartimes,  I  am  certain 
that  our  toldiers  would  rather  have  rallied  behind  the  Virginians 
than  anj-where  else. 

Jackson's  own  account  of  this  phase  of  the  battle  is  characteris- 
tically terse  and  laconic.  He  says:  "Ascertaining  that  General  Bee, 
who  was  on  the  left  of  our  line,  was  hard  pressed,  I  marched  to  his 
assistance,  noUfying  him  at  the  fame  time  that  I  was  advancing 
to  his  support ;  but  before  arriving  within  cannon  range  of  the 
enemy  I  met  Genera!  Bee's  forces  falling  back.  I  continued  to 
advance  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  form  in  my  rear. 
General  Bee,  with  his  rallied  troops,  soon  marched  to  my  support." 

Whatever  it  was  that  Bee  exclaimed,  ""the  men  took  iip  the  cry. 
and  the  happy  augury  of  the  e.\press;on,  applied  at  a  time  when 
defeat  seemed  Imminent  and  hearts  were  falling,  was  remembered 
when  the  danger  had  passed  away." 

After  the  retreat  had  been  halted  General  Beauregard  resolved  to 
take  the  offensive  and  ordered  a  charge  for  the  purpose  of  recov- 
ering the  plateau. 

"The  movement,  made  with  alacrity  and  force  by  the  commands 
of  Bee,  Bartow,  Evans,  and  Hampton  thrilled  the  entire  line" 
Beauregard   declared. 

"Hie  enemy  was  swept  from  the  Henry  plateau,  but  they  reformed 
and  pressed  the  Confederates  back. 

Beauregard  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  recover  the 
plateau  and  ordered  a  charge  of  the  entire  line  of  battle  which,  as 
he  said,  "broke  the  Federal  for'iunes  of  the  day  at  severe  cost." 

Bee  had  reformed  the  remnant  of  his  command  with  Jackson's 
britrade  and  held  his  ground 

""To  hold  the  raw  and  undisciplined  troops  up  to  their  work 
required  de5:perate  exertion  and  reckless  exposure  on  the  part  of  the 
officers" 

Bee  had  lost  nearly  all  of  his  field  officers  In  addition  to  many 
of  his  men. 

In  the  second  charge  of  the  whole  gray  line  Bee  was  mortally 
wounded  a  few  yards  back  of  the  Henry  hor.se  "near  the  very  spot 
wh.nre  in  the  morning  he  first  looked  forth  upon  Evans"  struggle 
with  the  enemy  "' 

When  he  fell  B?e  was  grasping  the  sword  of  honor  which  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  had  presented  to  him   17  years  before 

President   Davis   noted   in   his  bock: 

"When  riding  to  the  front  I  met  an  ambulance  bearing  Gen. 
Barnard  Bee  from  the  field  where  he  had  been  mortally  wounded 
after  his  patriotLsm  had  been  illustrated  by  conspicuous  exhibitions 
of  skill,  daring,  and  fortitude. " 

He  died  the  following  morning,  July  22.  In  the  little  cabin  on 
the  field  where  he  had  made  his  headquarters — he  and  General 
Bartow  having  been  the  first  Confederate  generals  to  give  their 
lives  for  their  country.  . 

His  body  and  those  of  General  Bartow  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  were  sent  to  Charleston  on  a  cpeclal 
train 

Bartow's    corpse    was    later    carried    on    to    Savannah. 

Charleston  did  the  utmost  honor  to  the  slain  South  Carolinians 
and  to  General  Bartow. 

A  great  number  of  cltirens  and  the  local  military  companies  met 
the  trnln  and  escorted  Uie  bodies  to  the  city  hall,  which  had 
been  draped  in  mourning.  The  bells  of  the  churches  tolled,  fiags 
flew  at  half-mast,  the  stores  closed,  and  between  4,000  and  5.000 
people  viewed  the  bodies  laid  out  In  t;tate. 

Tlie  body  of  General  Bee  was  carried  across  the  State  to 
Pendleton,  historic  vllkige  to  which  has  family  had  moved. 

When  he  fell  mortally  wounded  his  thoughts  were  of  that 
home,  for  he  called  out,  ""Where  are  the  Pendleton  boys?  Let 
them  take  me  off  the  field,"  and  some  of  them  did. 

In  the  Episcopal  churchyard,  not  far  from  the  home  of  .John 
C.  Calhoun,  and  in  sij^ht  of  the  sentinel  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
General  Bee  sleeps  beside  his  brother-in-law,  another  Confed- 
erate brigadier  general,  Clement  H.  Ptevens,  hl.s  volunteer  aide 
who  was  seriously  wounded  at  the  same  time  Bee  was  mortally 
shot  at  Manassas,  who  invented  the  Confederate  armored  floating 
battery,  and  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Atlanta. 


Theirs  Is  a  common  monument 
The  simple  epitaph  for  Bee  Is: 

"If  thou  a  noble  soldier  art 

That  passest  by  his  grave,  man. 

There    moulders    here    a    gallant    heart 

Por  this  was  a  brave  man." 

Bee  earned  the  high  opinion  of  his  superior  officers  at  Manassas. 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  said: 

"I  had  full  confidence  In  the  high  soldierly  qualities  of  General 
Bee." 

He  added  that  the  victory  at  Manassas  was  "due,  under  Al- 
mighty God,  to  the  skill  and  re.soluUon  of  General  Beauregard, 
the  admirable  conduct  of  Generals  Bee,  E.  K.  Smith,  and  Jack- 
son, and  of  colonels  commanding  brigades  (Evans,  Cocke,  Early, 
and  Elzey),  and  the  courage  and  unyielding  firmness  of  our 
patriotic  volunteers." 

In  his  official  report  General  Beaure:^ard  said: 

"In  the  death  ol  Gen.  Bernard  E  Bee  the  C<:)nfederacy  has 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss  for,  with  great  personal  bravery  and 
coolness,  he  possessed  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished  soldier, 
and  an  able,  reliable  commander." 

Beauregard  also  styled  him  "the  brave  Bee"  and  "the  heroic 
Bee,"  and  declared  that  he  fell  "to  the  great  misfortune  of  his 
coimtry.  but  after  deeds  of  deliberate  and  ever-memorable  courage." 

Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander,  referring  to  Bee  and  Bartow  at  Manassas, 
asserts  that  "the  victory  could  never  have  been  won  without 
them."  while  Robert  M  Hughes,  biographer  of  Gen  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  asks.  "What  would  have  been  the  story  of  Manassas 
without  Bee,  Bartow,  and  Jackson  to  llliunlne  lU  page?" 

The  sentiment  of  Bee's  native  State  was  voiced  by  its  leading 
new-spaper  of  the  time,  the  Charleston  Mercury,  which  said: 

"South  Carolina  •  •  •  mourns  his  loss,  for  he  was  a  true 
representative  of  his  race — mild,  modest,  amiable  of  deportment 
open,  generous,  bold  and  dashing  in  achievement,  nice  of  honor, 
and  punctilious  of  fame,  winning  friends  by  sterling  conduct  as 
fearless  of  foes  as  sensitive  of  regard,  he  was  all  that  his  State 
could  ask  of  a  gentleman,   a  soldier,  and  a   patriot. 

"South  Carolina  will  ever  bend  in  honor  over  the  tomb  of  such 
a  son." 

Thomas  Marshall  Spauldlng  observes  In  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography : 

""He  is  chiefly  remembered  now  as  the  man  who  gave  Stonewall 
Jackson   the  name   by   which   he   la  known   In  history. 

"These  accidental  titles  to  fame  have  rather  obscured  his  real 
merit. 

"He  showed  a  capacity  for  command  that  was  not  usual  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  and  it  Is  fair  to  suppose  that  he  would 
have  risen  high  if  he  had  lived."' 

The  old  Palmetto  State  ie  and  ever  will  be  deeply  grateful  for 
the  high  honor  done  here  and  now  to  a  son  who  loved  her  and 
whom  she   loves  forevermore. 

South  Carolina  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  for  all  time  to  come 
her  Judgment  ol  her  sons  and  all  others  who  wore  the  pray  In  an 
Inscription  upon  a  white  shaft  belore  her  statehouse  which 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  those  who— 

"True  to  the  instincts  of  their  birth. 
Faithful  to  the  teaching  of  their  fathers. 
Constant  in  their  love  for  the  State, 
Died  in  the  performance  of  their  duty;  who 
Have  glorified  a  fallen  cause 
By  the  simple  manhood  of  their  lives. 
The  patient  endurance  of  suffering 
And  the  heroism  of  death;  and  who 
In  the  dark  hours  of  Imprisonment, 
In  the  hopelessness  of  the  hospital. 
In  the  short  sharp  agony  of  the  field. 
Pound  support  and  consolation  in  the  belief 
That  at  home  they  would  not  be  forgotten." 

Those  for  whom  they  died  Inscribe — 
"The  solemn  record  of  their  sacrifice 
The  perpetual  gratitude  of  the  State  they  served. 
Their  names  recall  to  their  children  and  kinsmen 
How  worthily  they  lived; 
How  nobly  they  died; 
And  In  what  tender  reverence  their  memory  survives." 

These  were  men — 

"Whom  power  could  not  corrupt, 
Whom  death  could  not  terrify. 
Whom  defeat  could  not  dishonor; 
And  let  their  virtues  plead  for  Just  Judgment 
Of  the  cause  in  which  they  perished; 
Let  the  South  Carolinian 
Of  another  generation." 

Remember — 

•"niat  the  State  taught  them 
How  to  live  and  how  to  die. 
And  that  from  her  broken  fortunes 
She  has  preserved 

The  priceless  treasure  of  their  memory. 
Teaching  all  who  may  claim  the  same  birthright 
That  truth,  cotirage,  and  patriotism  endure  forever." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  22.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON.  SOLICITOR  OENERAL  OP 
IHE  TNITED  STATES.  AT  THE  COMMONWEALTH  CLUB  OP 
CALIFORNIA.   SAN   FRANCISCO.  CALIF.,  JULY   14,    1939 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herein  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  H.  Jackson,  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  consider  Mr.  Jackson  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  brilliant  figures  identified  with  this  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Jackscn  is  courageous,  scholarly,  profound,  and 
versatile.  Politically  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Jackson  possesses 
"oomph,"  or  "it."  We  need  more  men  in  public  life  of  his 
character  and  potentialities. 

This  meeting  with  the  ritlonally  famous  Commonwealth  Club 
or  California  Is  the  high  spot  of  my  trip  across  the  continent.  I 
have  driven  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  more  Intimate  view  of 
the  towns  and  various  countrysides  which  make  up  the  great  Na- 
tion whose  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  are  my  responslbiUty. 
I  have  often  said  that  everyone  In  offlclal  life  should  be  compelled 
to  spend  every  third  week  at  home — wherever  that  Is — so  as  to 
get  the  tonic  of  life  as  It  really  Is,  to  relieve  the  political  high 
blood  pressure  that  alwaj'3  affects  Washington,  and  which  at  about 
this  season   Is  apt  to  make  Its   victims  a  little   hysterical. 

I  am  a  living  example  that  the  errors  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
upon  the  sons  even  unto  the  second  generation.  But  for  the  mis- 
take of  returning  east  on  the  part  of  my  grandfather.  I  might 
actually  be.  as  I  have  come  to  feel  myself,  at  home  here  In  Cali- 
fornia. He  came  here  seeking  gold  In  1851.  Where  our  family 
had  settled  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  River,  the  news 
arrived  slowly  and  he  did  not  make  It  in  time  to  be  a  forty-niner. 
He  came  by  the  Isthmus  of  PanDma  and  by  packet  up  the  Pacific, 
and  I  always  understood  from  him  that  the  transportation  of  that 
day  did  admit  of  some  Improvement.  He  told  me  with  an  in- 
dignation that  never  died  of  being  compelled  to  pay  a  native  a 
whole  dollar,  as  he  footed  It  across  the  Isthmus,  for  the  privilege 
of  sleeping  one  night  on  a  bed  of  poles  elevated  some  feet  so  as 
to  be  above  reach  of  snakes  and  vernUn.  I  think  my  hatred  of 
all  monopoly  originated  in  that  story.  But  California  Itself,  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Sacramento  Valley  were  set  In  my  young  Imagi- 
nation as  a  land  of  romance.  He  returned  to  marrv — in  the  East — 
and  that  made  me  a  stranger  to  California,  but  It  "is  not  a  strange 
land  to  me. 

As  I  sense  the  real  problems  and  worries  of  our  steady-going 
American  people,  they  are  not  political— that  is,  you  cannot  vote 
them  out.  You  can  change  the  names  and  faces  in  the  news- 
p:ipers  about  offlclal  life  by  an  election.  But  the  old  problems 
remain  after  election  to  \ex  the  new  administration. 

And  the  real  problems  and  worries  of  America  are  not  local.  A 
shortage  of  buying  power  In  cities  means  a  low  market  for  the 
farmer  and  fruit  grower.  A  shortage  of  buying  power  on  the  farms 
means  unemployment  in  the  implement,  automobile,  and  other 
factories  which  sell  to  farmers.  A  failure  of  crops  in  one  locality 
means  migration  to  anotheff.  Refusal  or  Inability  of  one  State  to 
meet  Its  social  or  economic  problems  m'^ans  that  the  problems  may 
move  on  to  another  State.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  you 
of  Califcrnla.  Any  idea  that  a  break-down  of  our  social  system 
is  not  your  affair.  If  It  Is  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  away,  must  be 
gone  by  now.  In  our  Interrelated  and  Interdependent  life  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  a  local  problem  any  more.  If  it  rises  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  problem.  It  rises  above  merely  local  concern. 

This  administration  had  a  whole  basket  of  these  problems 
dumped  on  its  lap  at  once.  And  I  am  not  unreajl.-;tlc  enough  to 
cl.ilm  that  we  have  yet  reached  a  satisfactory  or  permanent  solu- 
tion of  som.e  of  them.  But  we  are  again  approaching  a  national 
campaign  in  which  there  will  be  sharp  division  and  controversy 
ever  the  methods  and  the  objectives  of  this  administration. 

As  I  go  about  the  courtni-  I  find  that  many  of  those  who  a.splre 
to  be  leaders  of  an  opposition  to  the  administration  are  talking 
about  things  that  not  only  faU  to  satisfy  but  faU  even  to  Interest 
th*'  mass  of  average  Americans. 

Editors,  lawyers,  columnists,  and  many  businessmen  engage  in 
a  war  of  what  has  been  called  "ideologies."  That  is.  thev  try  to 
make  some  idea  fit  over  every  proposal  of  government  and  en- 
close it  like  a  tent.  Proposals  are  labeled  and  disposed  of  by 
epithets.  This  proposal  is  called  "socialistic."  that  one  Is  ••fascistic.** 
Another  Is  called  "American"  and  a  fourth  is  "Marxian."  Some  are 
called  "communistic."  others  just  "alien"  or  "totalitarian"  or 
"conservative"  or  "radical"  or  reactlormry."  This  war  of  ideologies 
!•  malOng  most  of  the  noise  of  poUtics. 


I  came  from  people  too  btisy  making  a  living  to  work  life's 
annoyances  up  Into  a  phlloeopby.  I  believe  that  the  m.-xss  of 
Americans  rightly  feel  that  no  pood  will  come  to  them  from  any 
side  in  a  war  of  abstract  Ideolncles. 

The  way  of  life  of  the  American  Is  practical,  hard-headed,  and 
concrete.  It  Is  not  made  of  what  Justice  Holmes  onco  called 
"pernicious  abstraction."  Its  distinguishing  Ideology  is  that  It 
has  no  "ideology"  except  to  get  results. 

The  most  dramatic  expmples  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  victory  of 
practical  results  over  conflicting  Ideclogles  are  your  breath-taking 
brid?r.-'s  which  are  now  the  symbol  of  San  Francisco  to  the  world. 
Each  was  built  according  to  a  different  "Ideology." 

The  Oakland  Bridge  was  built  by  en  agency  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  funds  borrowed  from  a  Federal  Government  agency — 
borrowed,  by  the  way,  under  a  Republican  administration  en  the 
same  theory  of  self-liquidating  projects  as  that  which  President 
Roasevelt  is  now  proposing.  After  the  bridge  had  proved  its  worth. 
the  Federal  Government  sold  Its  Interest  to  private  investors  through 
a  private  banking  house. 

That.  I  suppose,  ideologists  would  say.  was  a  bridge  with  Socialist 
antecedents  and  capitalistic  consequences. 

The  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  so  I  understand,  was  financed  by  a  local 
bridge  district  through  a  bond  Issue  supported  by  tax  liens.  That, 
of  course,  according  to  the  ideologists,  would  be  a  strictly  socialized 
bridge. 

A  third  bridge  far  down  the  bay  was  built  by  private  enterprise 
and  is  a  leas  useful  but  a  strictly  respectable  capitalist  bridge. 

But  I  will  wager  that  neither  Communist  or  capitalist,  nor 
private  enterprise  or  parlor  Socialist,  nor  liberal  or  conservative. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  ever  lets  his  political  preferences  decide 
whether  he  will  travel  by  a  wholly  private  bridge,  by  a  half-private 
bridge,  or  by  the  wholly  public  bridge.  At  those  nusguided  mo- 
ments when  he  wants  to  leave  San  Francisco,  each  mother's  son 
cf  them  takes  the  shortest  route  and  forgets  his  theories.  And  no 
banker  ever  refused  to  come  here  on  a  railroad  just  because  when 
private  capital  lagged  before  a  task  too  big.  the  Government  stepped 
In  and  flnariced  the  railroads  with  land  grants. 

That,  I  submit,  is  the  true  American  way  of  life — that  habit  of 
thinking  things  and  not  words,  that  emphasis  on  results — concrete 
results  for  our  people.  Our  people  do  not  want  barren  theories 
from  their  democracy.  Maury  Maverick  has  expressed  very  quaintly, 
but  clearly,  what  they  really  want  when  he  says.  "We  Americans 
want  to  talk,  pray,  think  as  we  please — and  cat  regiUar." 

We  grew  from  a  little  string  cf  settlements  to  a  great  Nation 
because  the  practical  philosophy  of  our  people  was  that  government 
should  Interfere  in  business  almost  ?s  freely  ns  business  Interfered 
In  government — and  that  "the  legitimate  object  cf  government" 
wa.s  as  Abraham  Lincoln  put  it:  "To  do  for  a  community  of  people 
whatever  they  need  to  have  dene,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or  cannot 
do  so  well,  for  themselves,  in  their  separate  and  individual 
capacities." 

This  is  the  underlying  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward 
cur  problems  as  I  sense  it.  No  ideology  Is  going  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  instinct  to  "eat  regular."  Americans  prefer  private 
capital  to  run  our  business,  to  tuild  cur  bridges,  and  to  employ 
our  workmen.  But  when  private  capital  cannot,  or  will  not,  on 
reasonable  terms,  do  these  things,  then  the  people  turn  to  their 
Government  for  big  bridges,  for  T.  V.  A.s,  for  big  dams,  and  they 
will  turn  to  it  to  relieve  unemployment  and  provide  for  dependent 
old  age  and  to  meet  other  problems  along  the  whole  social  and 
economic  front  where  private  effort  falls  or  falters. 

A  large  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  is 
that  it  has  followed  this  very  practical  and  traditional  pttitude  of 
the  masses  of  our  people.  It  has  not  been  an  administration  of 
sterile  Ideologies.  It  has  been  one  of  action,  of  experiment,  of 
determination  that  our  people  by  some  means  or  another  "eat 
regular."  And  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  this  simple  and  self- 
prcservatlonist  attitude  of  the  great  ma^s  of  the  people  should 
arouse  such  opposition  among  those  who  not  only  "eat  regular" 
themselves  but  who  represent  so  much  of  educational,  cultural, 
and  social,  as  well  as  economic,  advantage. 

I  think  it  was  Henry  Adams  who  lamented  that  he  was  edu- 
cated in  one  century  and  had  to  live  in  another.  Something  like 
this  happens  to  all  of  us.  It  is  especially  true  of  those  who  are 
able  in  early  years  of  life  to  acquire  a  formalized  learning  on 
which  to  coast  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  times  out-run  their 
irtellectual  preparation.  So  the  depression.  With  its  score  of  new 
problems,  and  its  other  score  of  old  problems  greatly  accentuated, 
caught  much  of  the  political  and  financial  leadership  of  the  coun- 
try wholly  unaware.  They  found  themselves  living  in  a  world  for 
which  they  had  learned  no  formula,  and  they  were  frightened 
about  every  move  of  government  for  which  they  knew  no  prece- 
dent, and  were  afraid  of  every  experiment  which  was  not  in- 
cluded In  their  last  century  Ideology.  They  comprise  the  bulk  of 
the  opposition  to  the  administration. 

But  the  masses  of  the  people  who  do  not  so  formalize  their 
Ideas  do  not  suffer  this  lag  between  their  Ideas  and  their  lives. 
Their  theories  are  the  product  of  their  experiences;  they  do  not 
try  to  shape  experience  to  fit  previously  learned  theories.  Their 
Ideas  are  always  up  to  date  with  their  experience.  They  are  will- 
ing to  breakfast  on  one  Ideology,  lunch  on  another,  and  dine  on  a 
third.  I  repeat  that  the  strength  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
with  the  mas.ses  of  the  people  Is  based  on  its  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  this  elemental  American  practical  trait.  A  weakness  of 
the  opxjsitlon  has  been  in  offering  people  Ideelogy  when  they  want 
dmner — and  stale  ideology  at  tliat. 
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One  of  the  things  that  government  has  had  to  do  wag  to  get 
time — to  buy  time — time  to  let  us  all  bring  our  thinking  up  to 
date  with  our  problems.  It  has  used  stopgaps  and  temporary 
measures,  it  has  tried  experiments,  and  it  has  met  new  cor.ditlons 
w^lth  new  remedies.  The  administration  is  a  Living  example  of  the 
phUosophy  In  which  I  am  a  believer,  which  was  best  stated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  when  he  said:  "I  have  little  faith  In  panaceas 
and  almost  none  in  sudden  ruin." 

No  one  who  knows  how  slow  are  the  processes  of  political  evo- 
lution, or  who  appreciates  that  government  is  no  exact  science,  will 
claim  that  the  measures  of  the  administration  to  deal  with  unem- 
ployment, with  lagging  industry,  with  dep>endent  old  age,  or  with 
a  score  of  other  problems  are  panaceas  or  are  In  acceptable  perma- 
nent form  toduy. 

Not  only  had  our  problems  accumulated  until  they  were  acute 
in  form  but  their  very  existence  had  long  been  unnoticed.  Our 
people  had  been  preoccupied  with  the  marvelous  inventions  which 
have  revolutionized  our  lives  and  with  the  sciences  which  have 
exposed  new  frontiers  to  our  enterprise.  We  had  not  been  socially 
minded,  nor  had  we  watched  the  growing  tendency  to  unemploy- 
ment, the  denial  of  Jobs  to  older  men.  nor  the  effects  of  increasing 
concentration  of  wealth  In  few  hands.  Ventures  of  our  democ- 
racy upon  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  us  have,  therefore, 
of  nece.ssity  been  experimental  and  tentative. 

In  fact,  we  have  not  even  known  until  lately  how  far  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  permit  the  American  democracy  to  try  to  solve 
Its  problems.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt  nearly  every  effort  was  struck  down  before  we 
had  a  chance  to  appraise  Its  worth  or  effectiveness.  It  has  taken 
the  most  of  the  second  administration  to  find  out  that  the  law 
Imposed  upon  the  first  administration  by  the  Court  was  not  even 
good  constitutional  law. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  scholars  of  the  law  knew  that  a  slow 
destruction  of  the  powers  of  the  Government  was  in  progress;  that 
we  no  longer  had  the  strong  and  virile  Government  that  the' great 
opinions  of  Marshall  foreshadowed.  Farslghted  men  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  In  some  form  that  trend  must  be  reversed.  They 
hoped  It  might  not  destroy  In  the  reversal  either  the  Court  Itself 
or  the  democratic  nature  of  our  institution.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant services  which  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  rendered  to 
the  future  is  to  meet  and  solve  this  problem,  without  destroying 
the  Coxut,  without  impaliing  its  usefulness,  and  without  ujjsetting 
cur  form  of  government.  To  imderstand  what  has  happened  let 
us  turn  to  history. 

Our  Constitution  was  framed  by  aggressive  young  men  to  give 
us  a  government  with  powers  enough  to  combat  an  economic 
depression.  The  Convention  met  in  a  period  of  great  economic 
crUls.  Ships  were  rotting  In  the  harbor,  men  were  out  of  work  in 
the  cities,  debtors  were  unable  to  meet  debts.  States  were  layin^ 
discriminatory  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  each  other.  The  des- 
peration of  that  day  lingers  In  our  phrase  "not  worth  a  conti- 
nental," which  was  their  expression  of  contempt  for  their 
Governments  obligations.  That  time  of  o^^r  founding  has  well 
been   described   as  "the  critical   period   of  American   history." 

Driven  by  this  desperation,  the  country  sought  a  central  govern- 
ment equal  to  economic  emergency.  They  did  a  master  job  of 
creating  it.  John  Marshall,  who  well  knew  the  need  and  the  pur- 
pose, started  off  the  Supreme  Court  Interpretations  which  gave 
us  a  virile  and  solid  National  Government. 

Then  the  slave  question  began  to  appear.  Slave  interests  saw 
that  institution  endangered  by  the  sentiment  of  the  Nation  but 
cherished  by  the  sentiment  of  their  own  States.  Able  lawyers 
and  judges  under  that  Influence  began  the  work  of  protecting 
slavery  by  cramping  constructions  of  the  only  power  that  threat- 
ened It — that  of  the  Federal  Government.  They  overplayed  their 
hands,  and  their  most  extreme  decisions  were  reversed  on  the 
battlefields  cf  the  Civil  War.  But  many  of  their  Incidental  deci- 
sions cutting  down  Federal  power  remain  as  precedents  for  later 
Judges  to  follow. 

The  will  to  follow  was  not  wanting  As  the  great  railroad  and 
Industrial  and  financial  corporations  rose  to  power,  they  saw  as 
the  slave  power  had  seen,  that  if  they  could  keep  the  central  gov- 
ernment weak  they  could  handle  most  of  the  local  goverrunents, 
play  some  against  others,  and  make  government  regulation  gen- 
erally ineffective.  Bo  we  had  another  powerful  Interest,  represented 
In  our  courts  by  most  able  minds,  bent  on  keeping  the  central 
government  weak. 

By  the  first  Roosevelt  administration  there  were  precedents  to 
furnish  the  background  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  that  this 
Government,  founded  to  deal  with  economic  emergency,  had  almost 
CO  such  power  at  all.  These  precedents  were  used,  often  over  the 
protests  of  such  far-sighted  men  at  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stone  and  others  to  strike  down  nearly  every  economic  measure 
of  the  New  Deal.  N.  R.  A.,  the  Petroleum  Code,  the  agricultural 
program,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act, 
were  some  of  those  struck  down. 

I  do  not  know  how  good  these  laws  would  have  been  found.  We 
were  never  permitted  to  know.  There  were  strong  Indications  of 
recovery  and  no  doubt  these,  or  some  of  these  laws,  were  of  help. 
The  point  Is  that  powerful  interests,  by  the  use  of  an  abstract 
ideology  not  found  in  the  Constitution  at  all,  had  reduced  the 
structure  of  Federal  Government  to  a  very  ornamental  but  pretty 
helpless  shadow,  while  the  real  running  of  the  country  could  be 
done  by  men  whose  power  did  not  come  from  being  elected  at  all. 
The  second  administration  has  been  devoted  to  breaking  up  that 
phUoscphy  of  weakness  and  paralysis.    The  ta&k  of  carrying   us 


back  to  the  strength  and  virility  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Government  has  been  the  task  on  which  my  whole  service  In  gov- 
ernment has  been  spent.  And  I  say  to  you  that  we  have  restored 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to  where  It  may  cnce  again 
govern  the  powerful  and  protect  the  weak.  This  is  the  legitimate 
end  of  all  government. 

I  know  we  have  succeeded.  The  slashing  attack  on  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  president  of  the  Anierican  Bar  Association  this  week 
testifies  to  our  success.  That  association,  after  spending  some 
years  preaching  that  new  dealers  should  not  attack  the  Court  even 
If  they  disagreed  with  its  decisions,  now  listens  to  a  blast  from  its 
president  that  makes  the  worst  we  ever  said  of  the  Court  seem 
temperate.  And  he  does  not  spare  such  men  as  the  Chief  Justice, 
Mr.  Justice  Stone,  or  Mr.  Justice  Roberts,  all  of  whom  have  at 
times  taken  the  Court  leadership  in  rediscovering  the  Constitution 
and  in  helping  to  undo  a  half  century  or  more  of  misinterpreta- 
tion. But  the  people  will  recognize  the  attack  as  a  tribute  and 
feel  assured  that  the  Court  is  again  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  instead  of  the  ideology  of  the  Liberty 
League. 

Then  I  know  we  have  succeeded  because  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  adversaries.  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  in  the  New  York  Times 
said,  after  the  decision  sustaining  the  new  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  that  the  New  Deal  had  wholly  won  its  long  flght  to 
reinvlfjorate  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  He  might 
have  said  the  same  of  the  general-welfare  clause,  the  taxing  power, 
and  he  might  have  noticed  a  return  toward  the  original  concept 
of  the  due-process  clause. 

We  are  really  living  under  the  Constitution  agnln. 
There  are  people  who  think  that  President  Roasevelt.  whose 
first  term  was  destroyed  by  the  judges,  and  whose  second  term 
has  been  stalled  on  many  policies  while  the  judges  have  been 
correcting  the  judges,  should  now  have  one  term  under  the 
Constitution. 

And  this  now  successful  battle  to  reestablish  the  powers  of 
Government  has  been  accomplished  without  impairment  of  the 
democratic  process.  There  again  the  common  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  discounts  the  nonsense  about  a  theoretical  "dictator- 
ship" which  some  editors  have  so  steadily  peddled. 

The  American  people  know  that  they  are  almost  alone  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  who  look  forward  next  year  to  an  elec- 
tion to  choose  their  leader.  They  know  the  result  will  be  accepted 
in  good  sportsmanship  by  all  parties.  They  know  their  election 
will  not  be  a  mere  "yes"  or  "no"  vote  on  a  single  name,  with 
soldiers  to  see  that  they  vote  "yes"  or  else  I 

They  know  that  any  man  will  be  free  to  take  criticism,  however 
extreme,  of  the  President,  the  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any 
official  or  policy,  and  will  not  be  sent  to  a  concentration  camp  for 
doing  It.  They  know  that  their  newspapers  will  write  bitter  and 
unfair  attacks  on  those  who  are  running  the  Government  and 
that  same  Government  will  carry  those  newspapers  to  subscribers — 
at  less  than  cost.  Nowhere  in  the  world  today  is  the  democratic 
process  so  free,  so  virile,  and  so  safe.  And  they  know  that  to  have 
kept  it  so,  when  democracies  elsewhere  In  the  world  fell  before  the 
same  forces  that  have  battered  our  country.  Is  no  mean  accomplish- 
ment. 
What  will  we  use  our  democratic  freedom  to  do? 
In  the  field  of  policy,  while  I  do  not  have  time  to  con.«ldcr  de- 
tailed programs,  the  great  need  Is  to  reexamine  the  work  which 
has  of  necessity  been  done  In  haste  and  In  emergency.  In  these 
calmer  days  measures  which  have  failed  should  be  rejected  or 
replaced;  those  which  reveal  shortcomings  should  be  amended; 
those  with  hope  and  promise  should  be  strengthened  and  their 
administration  improved.  EvUs  not  yet  touched  must  be  remedied 
by  measures  yet  untried. 

The  task  ahead  is  one  that  calls  for  the  same  practical  common 
sense  that  is  the  most  American  thing  about  America.  It  needs 
the  open-minded  testing  policy,  not  by  some  "ideology"  but 
by  its  effect  on  the  weUare  and  the  daily  lives  of  the  masses  of 
the  American  people.  The  status  quo  is  at  many  points  Inde- 
fensible. We  have  a  long  road  to  go  to  the  standard  stability, 
security,  peace,  and  justice  which  we  Americans  demand. 

And  In  the  field  of  leadership  what  use  are  we  likely  to  make 
cf  one  of  the  few  significant  free  elections  the  world  ^^^ 
anticipate? 

We  know  that  only  a  strong  President  will  mean  a  strong 
democracy. 

There  may  have  been  times  In  our  history  when  we  did  not 
need  a  strong  President  to  keep  our  democracy  strong — when  any 
mlddle-cf-the-roader.  or  no  one  at  all,  could  safely  occupy  the 
White  House — and  the  people  sensed  no  need  of  leadership.  There 
have  l)een  times  when  the  people  did  riot  resent  the  manipulation 
of  the  machinery  of  two  political  parties  to  bring  out  two  candi- 
dates of  a  kind  that  has  b«>en  called  a  "tweedled'om"  and  a 
"tweedledumber,"  who  both  stood  for  the  same  things.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  country  could  stand  for  a  "middle-of- 
the-road"  leader — and  a  "middle-of-the-roader"  which  usually 
means  one  who  holds  up  traffic  going  In  both  directions.  But  theea 
are  not  and  cannot  be  such  times. 

There  are  times  when  every  clear  head  knows  that  the  myster- 
ious personal  electricity  of  leadership  is  needed,  and  desperately 
needed,  to  cohere  the  otherwlKe  scattered  forces  of  good  will  and 
Intelligence — to  bring  them  together,  to  hold  them  together — so 
they  become  an  effective  and  concentrated  force  in  using  the 
relnvigorated  powers  of  Government  in  the  solution  of  the  coun- 
try's problems. 
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Lincoln  had  that  power — to  hold  his  people's  coarage  to  the  great 
moral  issues  of  their  time;  to  hold  them  together  not  only  to  start 
but  to  finish  a  crusade  after  the  first  fine  flush  of  excitement  was 
past  and  the  burden  became  really  heavy;  and  there  were  those 
who  wanted  to  quit  to  make  money;  and  there  were  those  who 
wanted  to  quit  bt  cause  they  were  simply  tired. 

That  same  mai?nlflccnt  power  to  give  men  the  steady  cotirage  to 
throw  themselves  against  problems  bigger  than  mien  ever  have 
faced,  that  same  power  to  Inspire  the  trust  of  millions  who  trust 
nothing  else,  and  no  one  else,  in  our  pxilltical  and  business  life 
rests  in  the  White  Hou?e  today  in  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

He  is  the  greatest  natural  resource  we  have. 

I  am  not  yet  saying  that  he  must  accept  a  third  term  which  he 
may  not  want. 

What  I  am  .saying  Is  this: 

First,  irrespective  of  a  third  term  for  President  Roosevelt,  there 
mu'^t  be  a  third  term  for  Roosevelt's  ideas. 

The  achievements  of  his  administration  have  become  so  much  a 
part  of  our  national  life  that  any  attempt  to  rip  them  out  rather 
than  carry  them  through  would  bring  disorder  and  chaos  to  all 
classes  in  the  country. 

Second.  If  anyone  else  Is  to  be  President  It  must  be  someone  who 
will  be  President  in  the  Roosevelt  tradition. 

For  unless  I  mistake  the  temper  of  the  American  people  they  do 
not  propose  to  quit. 

Nor  do  they  propose  to  turn  back  when  their  feet  are  on  the 
road  that  leads  to  America's  limitless  future. 


W.  p.  A.  Furloughs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  22,  1939 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  work-relief  bill  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  hard.ship  that  would  result  to  my  section 
of  the  country  and  to  the  people  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  ow^n  have  depended  upon  the  meager  wage  paid  them 
for  W.  P.  A.  work. 

I  urgently  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  especially  the  subcommittee  that  was 
in  charge  of  the  work- relief  bill,  to  the  hardship  that  will 
result  if  all  those  who  have  been  on  W.  P.  A.  for  18  months 
are  furloughed  for  30  days  in  my  district. 

The  economic  situation  is  such  because  of  the  practical 
shut-down  of  the  iron  and  copper  mines  and  the  reduction 
of  employment  in  the  lumber  Industry  that  the  people  of 
my  section  are  forced  on  relief.  They  are  good,  clean, 
honest,  industrious  people,  ready  and  eager  to  take  private 
employment  if  it  were  offered  to  them.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  forced  to  starve  for  30  days  in  this  land  of 
plenty. 

May  I  urge  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  Work  Relief  Act  striking  out  sub- 
section B  of  section  16,  which  provides  for  the  dismissal  of 
persons  continuously  employed  on  projects  for  more  than  18 
months  and  making  such  person  so  removed  ineligible  to  be 
restored  to  employment  on  these  projects  luitil  after  the 
expiration  of  30  days. 

Unless  this  provision  is  stricken  from  the  act  untold 
misery  will  result. 

In  order  to  more  forcefully  call  attention  to  the  situation 
which  confronts  the  people  of  my  district  I  hereby  include  in 
these  remarks  the  following  telegram: 

Houghton,  Mich.,  July  19.  1939. 
Hen.  Fhank  E.  Hook. 

House  of  Rrpresentativra.  Wa.tf^ingtrrn.  D.  C: 

The  Democratic  Club  of  Houghton  County  wishes  to  enter  a 
strenuous  protest  against  the  30-day  lay-off  provision  In  the  new 
Works  Proj^ress  Administration  law  enacted  by  Congress  and  re?pccc- 
fully  solicits  your  efforts  in  bringing  about  a  revision  of  the  law  In 
such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  this  objectionable  feature. 

Enforcement  oi  30-day  lay-off  provision  in  this  district  would 
work  a  tremendous  hardship  on  a  large  number  of  residents  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  have  depended  on  a  mere  subsistence 
wage  from  Government  Works  Program.  For  several  years  they  have 
net  b.M:n  able  to  save  anything  from  their  me.iger  wuees  to  meet 
Fuch  an  emergency,  and  a  30-day  suspension  at  any  time  will  bring 
them  face  to  face  with  starvation. 


Due  to  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  copper  Industry.  Houghton 
County  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  its 
workable  poptilatlon  dependent  upon  the  Government  Works  Pro- 
gram. They  are  merely  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  cannot 
afford  the  loss  of  a  single  day's  employment. 

John  G.  S.^Lan. 

Portage  Lake  Democratic  Cittb. 

Calumet  Women's  Det^iocratic  Club, 

Calumet  Democratic  Club. 


American  Zionist  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20.  1939 


LETTER   FROM    AMERICAN   ZIONIST   BUREAU 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  from  the  American  Zionist  Bureau: 

American  Zionist  Bureau, 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  1,  1939. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Bradlet. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Bradlet:  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  we 
appreciate  the  Joint  statement  you  signed  In  behalf  of  Palestine 
and  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  homeless  Jews  of  the  world,  whose 
fate  Is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was 
cabled  to  London  and  widely  circulated  In  the  English  press.  Your 
ready  support  gave  us  encouragement  and  help  not  alone  in  America 
but  In  British  circles  as  weU,  where  responsible  American  opinion 
Is  still  respected  and  carries  great  weight. 

Be  assured  we  shall  remember  your  kindness  and  Interest. 
With  my  personal  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  all  our  friends,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Isadorz  Bkeslau. 

Tribute  to  Sam  D.  McReynolds 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  CHANDLER 

OF  TENNE.SSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  22.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  TENNESSEE  DELEGATION  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  HON  SAM  D 
McREYNOLDS.  OP  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Tennessee  delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  passing  of  our  colleague  Hon.  S.\m  D. 
McReynolds: 

The  passing  of  Hon.  Sam  Davis  McRetnolds.  Representative 
from  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Tennes-see.  has  brought 
deep  sadnes.s  to  his  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
has  deprived  the  members  of  the  Tennessee  delegation  of  a  true 
friend,   wise   counselor,    and   distinguished    leader. 

Born  in  the  beautiful  Sequatchie  Valley  in  Tenne.esee  67  years 
ago.  and  reared  in  the  very  district  which  he  represented  in  Con- 
gress for  16  years,  Sam  McReynolds  was  exceptionally  qualiflcd  by 
character  and  ability  for  public  office.  He  understood  the  people 
of  his  district,  a  composite  one,  rich  In  natural  resources  and 
Industrial  and  cultural  development  and  containing  within  Its 
boundaries  people  of  the  mountains  and  mines,  rivers  and  forests, 
hamlc-ts  and  cities. 

On  the  circuit  bench  for  20  years.  Judge  McReynolds  had  been 
the  arbiter  of  the  legal  differences  of  his  constituents,  and  ns  their 
friend  and  nelfjhbor  he  had  shared  their  hopes,  their  adversities, 
and  their  loyalties.  He  knew  their  needs,  he  understood  their 
problems,  be  served  them  with  tuaswerving  devotion,  and  they  ap- 
preciated him. 

Representative  McRetnolds  brought  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  vh'orovs  mind  and  body,  an  engaging  personality,  and 
en  abundence  of  common  sen^^e.  As  the  ereat  obllcatlons  of  leader- 
6hlp  tressed  upon  him,  he  met  them  assiduously  and  skULfully. 
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He  becanoe  an  effective  debater  and  an  exceUcnt  parliamentarian. 
Well  Informed  on  International  law.  a  lover  of  peace,  yet  unafraid 
he  was  a  splendid  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
His  coUeagues  liked  him,  and  when  they  needed  him  he  never  failed 
them. 

Personally,  Sam  McRetnolds  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
unaffected,  humbly  religious,  and  honest.  Sorrowfully  we  take 
our  leave  of  him,  ever  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  his  friendship 
and  thankful  for  the  lessons  of  his  usefxil  life:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Tennessee  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  That  we  record 
this  our  tribute  of  esteem  and  affection  for  our  departed  friend  and 
colleague;  that  this  resolution  be  placed  In  the  Concressional 
Record,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased. 

J   Will  Taylor. 

Carroll  Reece. 

Albert  Gore. 

Joseph  W.  Btrns,  Jr. 

Wirt  Courtney. 

Hebron  Pearson. 

Jerk  Cooper. 

Walter  Chandler. 


Amendment     in     W.    P.    A.    Appropriation     Bill 
Affecting  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  JAMES  H.   FAY,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsj'lvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  from  Hon.  James  H.  Pay,  of  New 
York: 

HonsB  or  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  3.  1939. 
Hon.  Miciiael  J.  Braolet, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Colleacite:  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  your 
support  of  the  amendment  Intrcductd  by  me  to  the  W.  P.  A.  appro- 
priation bill  liberalizing  provisions  of  the  act  with  regard  to  vet- 
erans and  extending  preferential  treattnent  to  those  who  served  our 
country  In  time  of  war. 

Becaus*>  I  was  aware  of  your  active  interest  In  the  welfare  of  vet- 
erans while  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans" 
LegLslation  I  sought  your  cooperation  and  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  you  prior  to  Its  Introduction,  and  I  feel  that  yoiu:  efforts 
contributed  In  a  great  measure  to  Its  passage. 

I  am  a  disabled  World  War  veteran  myself,  and  for  that  reason 
have  always  been  Interested  In  legislation  affecting  the  veterans, 
and  I  am  consequently  gratified  and  thankful  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  for  their  support  of  the  amendment  as  Introduced  and  I 
wish  to  convey  to  you  my  appreciation  for  your  fine  cooperation. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  H.  Fat. 

Annual  Convention  of  Connecticut  Postmasters 
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OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  24  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  18).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY,  JULY  22,  1039 


Mr.  MALONEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  intro- 


ductory remarks  which  I  made  in  connection  with  an  address 
delivered  by  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  postmasters  of  Connecticut  at  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  July  22,  1939. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  Inviting  me  to  present  the  Postmaster 
General  to  thla  great  group  of  postal  employees  and  their  friends 
who  gather  in  annual  convention  on  the  historic  and  romantic 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  to  pay  tribute  to  the  leader  of  their 
forces.  I  am  greatly  pleased  as  well,  because  It  gives  me  a  chance 
to  catch  a  breath  of  New  England  atmosphere,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  undergoing  the  seemingly  necessary  excitement  of  the  closing 
days  of  another  session  of  Congress.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance 
to  break  bread  with  my  lifetime  neighbors  and  dear  friends  and 
with  the  splendid  men  and  women  who  are  serving  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  fellows  in  the  not  altogether  exciting  but  exceed- 
ingly Interestmg  and  tremendously  Important  work  of  handling 
the  malls. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  work  that  you  have  done  and  are 
doing,  and  upon  the  fact  that  you  are  welded  together  In  such  a 
fine  spirit  of  fraternallsm — that  you  so  much  like  and  understand 
each  other — and  that  v,'hen  you  came  together  this  year  you  were 
thoughtful  enough,  and  lucky  enough  to  bring  to  Connecticut  as 
your  guest  of  honor  the  great  and  good  man  who  is  "a  swell  stamp 
salesman,"  and  perhaps  the  anest  Postmaster  General  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  mall  service. 

I  am  presenting  a  man  who  has  served  In  a  great  crusade  as  a 
member  of  the  general  staff  The  crusade  has  been  against  care- 
less thinking,  governmental  inaction,  a  little  greed,  and  unin- 
tentional selfishness.  The  crusade  has  been  waged  to  reesUb- 
llEh  a  souiKi  social  order,  and  to  strengthen,  spiritually  and 
financially,  an  abused  economic  system.  The  effort  has  not  as 
yet  been  completely  successful,  but  the  measure  of  success  has 
been  tremendous,  and  In  spite  of  the  odds  against  the  loyal 
legions,  In  which  Mr.  F'arley  is  "one  of  the  high  command,"  there 
will  be  a  final  success  and  complete  victory. 

Under  the  euldance  and  leadership  of  Prc-^ldent  Roosevelt,  who^e 
Idealistic  vision  and  courage,  and  whose  brotherly  interest  In 
his  less  fortunate  fellow  men  quickens  the  heartbeats  of  our 
people.  Mr.  Farley  has  played  a  part  that  will  sUnd  out  when 
the  record  of  this  period  In  our  country's  history  Is  calmly 
complied. 

In  all  of  the  history  of  politics  and  government  men  who  were 
active  In  public  office  have  suffered  criticism.  The  criticism  has 
been  very  harsh  in  times  of  economic  stress.  It  has  been  espe- 
cially harsh  when  the  leadership  was  bold  and  brave  That  Is 
why  our  national  leadership  has  suffered  a  contlnuou.-s  attack 
For  our  part  we  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Parley  tell  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  we  are  proud  to  be  of  his  legion,  and 
anxious   to   serve  with   the  shock   troops  until   his   work    Is  done. 

There  have  been  some  mistakes,  but  this  administration  has  a 
high  record  of  accomplishment,  and  while  there  are  some  who 
would  not  cloak  us  with  even  thin  garments  of  wisdom  and  re- 
spectability, or  high  purpose,  our  heads  are  high,  and  our  hearts 
not  too  heavy,  because  we  know  where  we  ought  to  go,  and  what 
we  ought  to  do.  and  with  Gtid's  help  thafs  where  we  are  going. 

We  are  going  that  way,  though  the  path  be  rough,  because  the 
Berlousness  of  the  times,  and  the  confidence  placed  in  us,  has 
Impressed  the  people  of  this  administration  with  the  need  to  press 
forward. 

At  times  It  has  been  a  little  lonesome  In  the  no  man's  land  of 
legislative  and  governmental  uncertainty,  but  an  Irresistible  feel- 
ing that  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people  wanted  neither 
surrender  nor  retreat  was  a  sufficient  balm  for  the  pain  of  criti- 
cism and  abuse. 

If  It  were  not  an  Intrusion  upon  your  pleasure  and  the  limited 
radio  time  of  the  Postmaster  General.  I  would  rejoice  In  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  review  the  record  of  these  crusading  years,  but  I  am 
denied  that  chance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  record.  I  think  that  you  are  pretty  certain  as  well 
of  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  you  do 
not  believe  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  those  who 
serve  with  him,  want  to  overdo  It. 

The  political  revolution  seems  to  be  nearlng  Its  end.  Things 
are  more  quiet  on  the  economic  front,  and  there  has  been  a  clear- 
ing of  the  social  atmosphere.  We  are.  It  seems  to  me.  approaching 
the  proof  of  the  righteousness  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made. 
In  spite  of  the  errors  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  most  times 
been  right,  and  I  know  we  ha\'e  at  all  times  desired  to  be  right. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  yovir  distinguished  guest  for  many 
years.  I  am  proud  of  his  accompli.shments  and  his  friendship, 
and  I  must  again  say  that  I  am  grateful  to  you,  and  exceedingly 
pleased  that  you  have  given  me  this  opportunity  to  see  you  again, 
and  to  present  to  you  and  to  the  large  radio  audience  anxious  to 
hear  him,  this  distinguished  gentleman  of  rare  energy  and  com- 
pelling personality — as  he  best  likes  to  be  presented — Jim  Farley. 
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!  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.. ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  24  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  18),  1939 


MEMORANDUM  OP  UNITED  STATES  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  W.  P.  A.  situation  which  I  have  just 
received  frcm  Mr.  Paul  V.  Betters,  executive  director  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  Conterence  of  Mayors. 

WashingtoJi.  D.  €.,  July  22,  1939. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  directed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  to  forward  to  you  the  attached 
report  dealing  with  the  present  and  future  W.  P.  A.  situation.     I  am 
Faithfully  yours, 

Pattl  V.  Betters. 
••  Executive  Director. 

Work  Reuep  and  the  Immediate  FVtttrk 
(A  memorandum  prepared  by  the  United  States  Conference  of 

Mayors) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  problems  which  have  recently  arisen — and  much  more  serious 
problems  which  will  soon  arise — In  connection  with  the  Federal 
work-n-lief  program  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  1939  prompt  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  to  present 
the  viewpoints  of  the  major  cities.  It  is  not  the  intent  to  present 
an  unduly  alarming  picture  of  what  lies  immediately  ahead.  But 
It  is  already  unmistakably  clear  that  the  whole  work  program  Is 
Jeopardized  as  a  result  of  certain  provisions  of  the  1939  law.  This 
situation  is  of  such  serious  import  to  the  needy  unemployed  to  the 
success  of  W.  P.  A.  operations,  and  to  the  cities  as  responsible 
coadministrators  of  the  work  projects  as  to  warrant  a  frank  and 
realistic  discussion. 

STATUS   AND  INTEREST   OF  THE  dTTES 

At  the  outset  several  points  should  be  emphasized  While  the 
W  P.  A.  is  a  Federal  agency,  the  cities  are  deeply  concerned  in  the 
execution  and  administration  of  the  work  program.  As  sponsors 
of  projects  the  cities  are  called  upon  for  large  contributions  in  cash 
and  In  kind.  In  most  instances  this  nnancial  burden  on  local 
real  estate  taxpavers  Is  in  addition  to  direct  relief  costs  as  well  as 
the  local  share  of  the  social-security  expenditures. 

Second,  as  cooperating  agents  in  supervising  work  projects  the 
cities  are  vitally  concerned  with  efficient  execution  of  the  work 

Finally,  Insofar  as  W.  P.  A.  provides  work  relief  to  destitute  em- 
ployable persons,  the  number  of  such  persons  given  employment 
Is  an  Important  factor  in  local  financing.  For  if  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  eligible  needy  persons  are  not  assigned  to  the  W  P  A 
tliey  must  be  provided  with  local  direct  relief. 

The  scheme  of  Federal  work  program  along  the  lines  of  the  pres- 
ent program  had  Its  inception  on  January  4,  1935  when  the  Pres- 
ident made  the  following  recommendation  to  the' Congress- 

••But  the  stark  fact  before  us  is  that  great  numbers  stUl  remain 
unemployed. 

••A  large  proportion  of  these  unemployed  and  their  dependents 
have  been  forced  on  the  relief  rolls.  The  burden  on  the  Federal 
Government  has  grown  with  great  rapidity.  We  have  here  a  hu- 
man as  well  as  an  economic  problem.  When  humane  considera- 
tions are  concerned,  Americans  give  them  precedence  The  lessons 
of  history,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  immediately  before  me  show 
conclusively  that  continued  dependence  upon  relief  induces  a 
spiritual  and  moral  disintegration  fundamentally  destructive  to 
the  national  fiber.  To  dole  out  relief  In  this  way  is  to  administer 
a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  inimical 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  It  Is  in  violation  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  America.  Work  must  be  found  for  able-bodied  but  desti- 
tute workers. 

relS*  ^^"'^  Government  must  and  shall  quit  this  business  of 

"I  am  not  willing  that  the  vitality  of  our  people  be  further 
sapped  by  the  giving  of  cash,  of  market  baskets,  of  a  few  hours 
ot  weekly  work  cutting  grass,  ra.klng  leaves,  or  picking  up  papers 
in  the  public  parks.  We  must  preserve  not  only  the  bodies  of 
the  tmemployed  from  destitution  but  also  their  seU-respect    their 


self-reliance,  and  cotirage.  and  determination.  This  decision 
brings  me  to  the  problem  of  what  the  Government  should  do 
with  approximately  5.000,000  unemployed  now  on  the  relief  rolls 

"About  one  million  and  a  half  of  these  belong  to  the  group 
which  m  the  past  was  dependent  upon  local  welfare  efforts 
Most  of  them  are  unable  for  one  reason  or  another  to  maintain 
themselves  independently— for  the  most  part,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Such  people.  In  the  days  before  the  great  depression 
were  cared  for  by  local  efforts— by  States,  by  counties,  by  towns' 
by  cities,  by  churches,  and  by  private  welfare  agencies.  It  Is  my 
thought  that  in  the  future  they  must  be  cared  for  as  they  were 
before.  I  stand  ready  through  my  own  personal  efforts  and 
through  the  public  Influence  of  the  office  that  I  hold,  to  help 
these  local  agencies  to  get  the  means  necessary  to  assume  this 
burden. 

'•The  .security  legislation  which  I  shall  propose  to  the  Congress 
will.  I  am  confident,  be  of  assistance  to  local  effort  in  the  care 
of  this  type  of  cases.  Local  responsibility  can  and  will  be  re- 
sumed, for  after  all.  common  sense  tells  us  that  the  wealth 
necessary  for  this  task  existed  and  still  exists  m  the  local  com- 
munity, and  the  dictates  of  sound  administration  require  that 
this  responsibility  be  In  the  first  instance  a  local  one 

"There  are.  however,  an  additional  3.590.000  employable  people 
who  are  on  relief.  With  them  the  problem  is  different  and  th« 
responsibility  is  different.  This  group  was  the  victim  of  a  Nation- 
wide depression  caused  by  conditions  which  were  not  local  but  na- 
tional. The  Federal  Government  Is  the  only  governmental  agency 
with  sufficient  power  and  credit  to  meet  this  situation  We  have 
assumed  this  task  and  we  shall  not  shrink  frcm  It  In  the  future 
It  Is  a  duty  dictated  by  every  intelligent  consideration  of  national 
policy  to  a.-^k  you  to  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  give 
employment  to  all  of  these  3.500,000  employable  people  now  on  relief 
pending  their  absorption  in  a  rising  tide  of  private  employment  '• 

Passage  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  marked 
this  new  approach  to  the  relief  problem  as  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

But  since  1935  complete  Federal  responsibility  for  the  so-called 
employable  group  has  never  been  assumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. At  no  time  have  all  needy  employable  persons  been  provided 
with  W  P  A.  work.  It  is  now  estimated  that  over  1.000.000  persons 
are  eligible  for  but  unassigned  to  W.  P.  A.  work  The  W  P  A  Ad- 
ministrator himself  has  officially  stated  that  at  least  750  000  eligible 
people  had  not  been  given  work. 

And  It  should  fiu-ther  be  emphasized  that  since  1935  an  ever-In- 
creasing share  of  the  cost  of  Federal  work  relief  has  been  contributed 
by  the  cities.  Tlie  costs  of  direct  relief,  however,  have  remained 
completely  with  the  States,  countle-,.  and  cities  without  financial 
aid  from  the  National  Government.  In  other  words,  the  original 
formula  providing  for  Federal  responsibility  for  the  employables  has 
never  actually  been  carried  out  by  the  Government  while  the  finan- 
cial responsibilities  of  the  cities  have  been  Increased  year  by  year 

Until  such  time  as  a  more  equitable  and  balanced  Federal -State- 
city  tax  program  can  be  effected,  the  cities  can  stand  no  additional 
financial  burdens.  They  do  not  have  available  the  same  sources  of 
revenue  as  the  Federal  Government;  they  are  restricted  and  ham- 
strung by  constitutional  and  charter  restrictions:  and  they  are  con- 
fined to  real-estate  taxes  which  in  most  communities  are  so  high  as 
to  have  reached  the  point  of  dimlnlching  returns.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  charter  and  constitutional  limitations,  if  they  exist  can 
be  changed.  It  should  be  emphasized  In  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that,  as  the  Members  of  Congress  know,  such  changes  would 
at  the  best  take  time  and  cannot  legally  be  accomplished  in  time  to 
avert  the  destructive  effects  of  this  law. 

.y.V:^^  ^l  ^°}  ^^  attempt  merely  to  dodge  a  responsibility,  or  to 
Shift  a  burden  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  a  question  of 
taking  care  of  the  unemployed  in  the  only  way  they  can  be  cared 
for  taking  care  of  them  In  a  decently  adequate  minimum  way 
until  such  time  as  the  national  economic  system  gets  back  into 
gear  and  they  can  be  reabsorbed  In  private  Jobs.  The  Nation  has 
endmr^^^^""'^  ^^^  ^°  ^°  ^^^  "  '^^  present  economic  system  Is  to 

What  we  are  now  seeking  to  Impress  upon  Congress,  with  all  the 
emphasis  and  seriousness  In  our  power.  Is  that  if  the  law  stands 
as  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress  problems  lie  Just  ahead   which 

wh  ch  wUl  be  so  serious  that  their  full  Import  is  not  yet  generally 
realized,  even  by  Congress.  '      geiierdiiy 

These  problems.  If  the  law  is  not  changed,  will  brine  about  an 
almc^t  complete  coUapse  of  the  work-relief  program  In  industrial 

The  full  effects  of  this  law  can  be  properly  analyzed  only  when 
its   various   phases  are   considered   together.     No   single   nrovision 
except    that   requiring   posting   of   25Vrcent   of   tSf   cost   of   aU 
projects.   In  Itsexf  could   be  sufficient   to  wreck  the  program      But 
taken  together  their  cumulative  effect  would  be  Its  destruction, 
tni  o^  wT  25-percent  contribution:   If  this  provision  stands, 

the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  money  for  the  unemployed  will 
be,  so  far  as  many  cities  are  concerned,  but  an  Idle  gesture  Th» 
funds  are  not  available  and  will  not  be  available  !o  meet  this 
requirement. 

II.  Reduction  of  W  P.  A.  rolls:  Because  of  the  lower  appropriation 
we  are  now  confronted  with  a  reduction  In  W  P.  A.  emplovment 
during  the  period  July  1-August  31  of  approximately  650  000  per- 
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Bona.  This  coincides  with  the  necessity  of  "furloughlng^*  by  Augu«t 
31  all  persons  who  have  been  on  the  rolls  continuously  for  18 
months.  But  in  actual  practice  this  will  mean  laying  them  off 
regardless  of  need.  For  under  Its  appropriation  of  $1  477  000  000 
W.  P.  A.  will  be  forced  to  reduce  Its  rolls  to  1.800.000  In  September 
and  the  scheduled  national  quota  for  next  June  Is  down  to  1  500  OOo' 

We  must  point  out  that  this  wholesale  discharge  of  nee'dv  per- 
sons can  only  result  In  widespread  suffering.  To  say  arbitrarily 
that  after  a  certain  date  hundreds  to  thousands  of  people  cannot 
^^'Irr  '1°^  .^'^"^  ^^  consider  the  proper  policy  for  Congress  to  declare 

III.  Fixing  new  monthly  earnings:  The  new  law  requires  on 
September  1  that  security  wages  In  different  localities  shaU  not 
be  varied  In  greater  degree  than  Is  Justified  by  differences  In  the 
cost  of  living.  The  same  section  of  the  law  also  requires  that  the 
current  national  average  security  wage,  which  Is  around  $53 
shall  be  maintained.  ' 

This  can  mean  but  one  thing:  Substantial  reductions  in  many 
cities  and  areas.  If  the  security  wages  are  too  low  in  some  areas 
the  proper  approach  should  be  to  increase  them.  But  here  we 
are  faced  not  with  meritorious  Increases  for  certain  areas  but 
drastic  reductions  as  well  where  there  Is  not  Justification  for  It 
Who  Is  to  supplement  the  needs  of  many  workers  who  must 
accept  wage  slashes  on  September  1?  Those  familiar  with  the 
facts  know  that  even  the  present  security  wage  offers  only  the 
barest  subsistence. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  the  cumulative  effect  of  other 
sections  of  the  law  in  themselves  would  Jointly  be  enough  to 
seriously  cripple  the  program.  The  reduction  of  the  $7  per  man- 
month  for  material,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
increase  In  hours  to  130  will  mean  use  of  more  materiab!-  the 
restrictions  placed  around  sponsors  credits;  the  limit  of  $52  000  as 
tlie  maximum  building  project;  the  fact  that  many  communities 
cannot  legally  make  ccntrlbutlons  for  "white  collar"  projects  which 
means  they  would  be  killed  by  the  impact  of  the  25-percent 
clause:  the  provision  that  sponsors  must  assume  the  burden  of 
providing  skilled  workers  whenever  they  cannot  be  found  on 
relief  rolls — all  pyramid  to  make  the  law  virtuaUy  an  administra- 
tive Impossibility. 

SUMMARY 

The  questions  here  presented  can  only  be  answered  by  legislation 
They  are  not  susceptible  of  remedial  administrative  action 

To  avoid  wholesale  dismissals  a  supplementary  appropriation  is 
needed  or  the  section  in  the  law  requiring  the  appropriation  to  last 
the  full  12  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  mtist  be  amended 

We  do  not  want  to  witness  a  collapse  of  the  work  program  It  is 
our  duty  to  state  that  there  will  be  such  a  coUapse  unless  the 
ls?ues  here  discussed  are  remedied  by  Congress,  a  fact  fully  re- 
alized by  those  adminl5terlng  W.  P.  A.,  and  w  must  Inquire  What 
good  Is  it  to  appropriate  funds  for  work  relief  If  the  conditions 
around  the  appropriation  are  such  as  to  actually  prevent  providing 

As  stated  by  the  President  on  June  30  when  he  signed  the  bill 
o  nit^  ^". ''^'■'^   definite   hardship   and   Inequality   on   more   thaii 
2.000.000  American  citizens— about  8.000,000  if  we  count  In  their 
families— people  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  in  dire 
need." 

We  do  not  think  that  Congress  when  It  fuMy  understands  what 
It  means  will  want  the  law  to  stand  as  vrritten.  We  only  hone 
tnat  it  realizes  the  situation  In  time  to  prevent  suffering 


Democratic  Success  in  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  24  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  18).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  the  accuracy  of  James  A. 
Farley  as  a  political  prophet  has  to  this  date  proven  un- 
erring. In  a  special  article  in  today's  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
General  Farley  says  Democratic  victory  Is  sure  in  1940.  As 
the  general  discusses  his  reasons  for  Democratic  success  and 
Republican  failure  in  a  most  Interesting  way,  I  feel  that 
my  Republican  friends  as  well  as  the  Democratic  Senators 
will  be  interested  in  having  this  article  placed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  where  they  may  all  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  July  24,  1939] 

FARLEY    SATS    DEMOCRATIC    VICTORY    IS    SURE    IN    "4  0 PRTriCTS    SPLTr    Ilf 

REPUBUCAN    RANKS    0\-ER   ISSUE   OF   PENSIONS 

(By  James  A.  Parley.  Postmaster  General   and  Chairman,  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee) 

Apparently  the  title  "Strictly  PoUtlcs"  is  the  only  thing  that 
qualifies  me  to  take  over— for  1  day  only— this  coiunm  of  space 
which  Is  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  sharp  and  caustic  sayings  of 
the  Honorable  John  M   Cummlngs. 

Writing  Is  not  my  trade.  and"^the  readers  would  hardly  expect 
me   to  match   the   barbed   and   brilliant   phrases   which   John   M 
serves  piping   hot   to   the   breakfast   tables  of  Philadelphia  every 
single  morning  of  the  year — vacation   time  alone  excepted 

Like  everyone  else  who  would  rather  miss  a  nights  sleep  than 
the  morning  newspaper,  I  en^T  the  life  of  the  columnist.  He  has 
all  pudding  and  no  ha.'.h.  He  can  swat  whom  he  likes  debunk 
what  he  doesn't  like,  pull  the  trappings  off  stuffed  shirts,  and  tell 
the  world  whats  wrong  with  the  world  and  how  it  can  be  cured 
On  top  of  that  he  gets  paid  for  doing  It.  Pounding  a  typewriter 
is  far  easier  than  mounting  a  soap  box  and  infinitely  safer 

However,  politics  is  my  business,  and  let's  get  down  (or  up)  to 
!:,  -4..  good  newspaperman  always  puts  the  hot  news  in  the 
lead,  especially  if  it  happens  to  have  the  added  spice  of  belne 
controversial.  So  then,  who  is  going  to  win  the  1940  presldentii^ 
election?  The  Democratic  Party,  of  course.  (Mr.  Cummm^ 
breaks  out  in  a  rash  of  perspiraUon  as  he  reads  this  in  his  favorite 
corner.) 

I  assume  that  many  readers  of  the  Philadelphia  Inouirer  wUl 
also  question  (a  very  mild  term)  the  prediction  of  another  Demo- 
cratic victory.  First  of  all  they  shudder  at  the  thought  of  Presl- 
dent  Roosevelt's  policies  being  uphold  by  the  voters  and  second 
they  have  been  misled  by  the  current  victory  chant  of  the  Rrpub- 
Ucan  propagandists,  who  made  somewhat  the  same  mistake  back 
In  the  early  days  of  1936.  Self-confidence  Is  the  grandest  trait 
in  politics  because  It  seldom  evaporates  before  election  day 

But  I  stick  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Republican  Party  la 
headed  for  another  defeat  at  the  polls.  The  reason  Is  fairly  ob- 
vious. To  be  successful,  a  political  party  must  stand  for  Mme- 
thing.  It  must  have  a  philosophy,  a  purpose,  and  a  program. 
The  notion  that  It  can  win  simply  by  denoimclng  everything  un- 
dertaken by  the  party  in  power  is  false.  In  the  old  days  when 
the  party  knuckled  under  to  the  iron  fist  of  a  Hanna  or  a  Pen- 
rose, the  G  O.  P.  had  a  very  definite  philosophy  of  government 
no  matter  how  distasteful  it  may  have  been  to  millions  of  worthy 
citizens  who  disliked  the  idea  of  government  for  wealthy  alone 
Yet  the  party  stood  by  its  gxms.  denounced  all  those  who  oppoBed 
It  as  crackpots  and  radicals,  and  proceeded  to  win  electlonsbv 
the  dual  method  of  sanctifying  the  tariff  and  spending  campaign 
funds  both  generously  and  well.  "'h»*B" 

Times  have  changed  since  then,  and  the  Republican  Party  has 
failed  to  change  or  to  adapt  Itself.  The  party  has  been  trying  to 
ride  two  horses  going  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  Is  always 
perilous.  Instead  of  the  orthodox  coneervatlsm  which  formed  Its 
stock  in  trade  in  the  days  of  triumph,  the  G.  O.  P.  is  now  a  straneo 
compound  of  Hooverites  and  Townscndltes.  two  totally  dlverRcnt 
factions,  who  are  Joined  together  for  political  expediency  while  miles 
apart  in  principle.  The  aUlance  won't  last  because  alliances  of  that 
kind  never  do. 

If  some  folks  are  skeptical  about  the  Influence  of  the  Townsend- 
Ites  m  Republican  ranks,  they  are  deceiving  thembelves  Over  one- 
third  of  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House— 65  Members  In  all- 
voted  for  the  fantastic  pension  scheme  when  it  came  before  that 
body  for  a  vote.  Various  Republican  Governors,  as  well  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,  flirted  with  the  doctor's  plan  to  dtetrlbute 
about  $24  000.000,000  a  year  In  annuities  and  many  of  them  owe 
their  political  existence  to  this  support  of  Townsendlsm— although 
most  of  them  denounce  it  privately  in  vehement  terms 

"nie  Hoover  wing  of  the  party  is  at  least  conslsunt  and  forth- 
right. The  Hooverites  have  a  definite  platform.  Tliey  want  to  pull 
up.  from  root  to  twig,  everything  the  Roosevelt  administration  has 
accomplished  for  the  betterment  of  the  workers,  the  unemployed 
the  farmers,  the  aged,  and  the  small  investors.  This  wing  of  the 
party  supplies  the  financial  sinews  of  war.  and  the  gentlemen  who 
put  up  the  cash  have  a  habit  of  knowing  what  they  want  and  what 
they  are  paying  for.  A  recent  report  of  the  Republican  National 
Conunittee  disclosed  that  Its  funds  came  almost  exclusively  from 
the  wealthy  donors  who  financed  the  Ul-fated  Liberty  Leacue  so 
lavishly.  " 

The  G.  O  P.  attained  a  measure  of  success  In  the  1938  con- 
gressional elections  by  going  over  whole  hog  to  the  Old  Guard  In 
States  like  Pennsylvania,  while  beating  the  Orums  for  outlandish 
pension  plans  In  other  States  where  the  latter  course  seemed 
popular.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the  Republican  Presidential 
candidate  next  year  must  make  his  choice,  and  when  he  does  the 
party  ranks  will  be  split  right  down  the  middle. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  take  Its  stand  squarely  on  the  badly 
needed  social  and  economic  reforms  put  through  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  The  majority  of  these  reforms,  including  the 
insurance  of  bank  deposits,  old-age  security,  and  the  regulation  of 
stock  exchanges,  are  favored  by  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the 
American  voters.  We  welcome  a  battle  on  the  lasue  of  their 
continuance. 
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The  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OK   NEW   YORK 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  24  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  18).  1939 


MEMORIAL  RADIO  SERVICE 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  pr.nted  in  the  Record  the  first  annual  international 
radio  memorial  Sunday  radio  service  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  held  on  May  28.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
tzsmai  of  the  rmsr  anncai.  international  memorial  scndat  radio 

SEHVirE.    MAT    23.    1939,    UNDER  TlIE  At-SPICE3  OF  THE  MILITAKT   ORDER 
OF   THE    PURPLE   HEART 

(Directed  and  arranged  by  EuRenc  W.  Sebring.  national  patriotic 
instructor,  M.  O.  P.  H  .  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Broadca.st  from  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Charleston.  S.  C;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  San  f^ancisco,  Calif.;  Hollj'A^ood,  Calif.) 
Because  time  and  death  have  made  creat  inroads  In  the  ranks 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — those  gallant  heroes  of  the 
cnvll  War— who  originated  Memorial  Day,  other  veterans  orgam- 
ratlons  must  carry  on  that  great  tradition.  The  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart,  whose  members  possess  the  oldest  honor  award 
In  tho  United  Stales,  and  the  second  oldest  in  the  world,  have 
assumed  that  noble  burden  Eugene  W.  Sebrina,  National  Patri- 
otic Instructor  of  the  Purple  Heart  Order,  assisted  by  the  Reverend 
Father  Edwin  A.  Siiearer.  Past  National  Chaplain  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  committees  from  the  American  Legion.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  of  the  World  War.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Spanish  American  War 
Veterans,  and  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  called  to- 
gether representatives  of  every  American  veterans  t^roup  to  Join 
the  First  Annual  International  Memorial  Sunday  Broadcast,  which 
was  aired  Sunday.  May  28.  1939.  from  1 .  30  to  2  p.  m.,  E.  D.  S.  T., 
over  the  rea  networr:  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

The  radio  service  opened  by  "ftrst  call"  followed  by  "assembly" 
by  the  Department  of  California  bue;lers  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  World  War.  at  Radio  City,  Hollywood.  Th?  Sons 
of  the  American  Legion  Band.  Squadron  No.  43.  Hollywood,  Calif  , 
under  the  direction  of  Lt.  Wm.  B.  Jenner.  band  leader  of  the 
One  Hi'ndred  and  Sixtieth  Infantry,  Fortieth  Division,  United 
States  National  Guard,  of  California,  rendered  martial  airs,  and 
played  the  national  anthem  following  the  posting  of  the  colors. 
Posting  of  the  colors  was  staged  In  Impressive  form,  with  the 
colors  of  the  Legion  of  Valor,  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
the  Disabled  American  War  Veterans,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  26  standards  representing  the  com- 
bat divisions  of  the  World  War. 

When  the  program  switched  to  the  East,  the  Invocation.  Im- 
presBlve,  reverential,  and  sympathetic,  with  Its  appeal  for  divine 
aid  for  cur  President,  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States,  and  other  cfQccrs  of  state,  and  the  solemn 
plea  that  Almighty  God  would  comfort  and  console  the  families 
of  the  victims  of  the  Ill-fated  Squalus,  and  a  final  prayer  that 
our  soldier  and  sailor  dead  might  have  eternal  rest,  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Reverend  James  J.  Guinea,  national  chaplain  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  a  recipient  of  the  Purple 
Heart  Medal,  and  recommended  for  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.     Father  Guinea  spoke  from  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Prom  Detroit.  Mich.,  came  a  message  from  Eugene  I.  Van  Ant- 
werp, national  commander  of  the  V.  P.  W.,  followed  by  Owen  A. 
Galvln.  national  commander  of  the  D.  A.  V.,  from  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  The  memorial  prcgnvm  then  returned  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
bringing  a  message  from  the  national  commander  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  Charles  O.  Carlston.  at  San  Francisco. 
Commander  Carlston  spoke  for  that  organization  which  took  the 
Iniilatlve  In  developing  this  veterans'  memorial  Sunday  radio  pro- 
gram, a  group  of  veterans  who  have  been  honored  by  their  Gov- 
ernment with  the  oldrst  military'  decoration  of  the  United  States, 
established  by  Gen.  George  Wa.shington  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolutlcn.  and  which  Is  awarded  to  those  men  who  received 
wounds  :n  action  against  the  enemy  in  any  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  participated  The  naticnal  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  was  represented  by  Smcdiey  Peck,  national  ex- 
committeeman  of  the  Department  of  France,  who  spoke  on  "Fland- 
ers Fields."  and  reviewed  the  story  of  the  American  cemeteries  In 
Prance  Rabbi  Ed:Tar  Magnln.  of  Wllshlre  Boulevard  Temple,  Los 
Angeles,  delivered  the  benediction  to  the  assembled  service  men 
and  the  listening  aiidlence.  Mother  Alice  Davis,  the  past  president 
of  the  American  War  Mothers,  of  California,  paid  tribute  to  all 
COILS  departed,  of  all  Amencau  wars. 


This  program  was  broadcast  over  the  entire  red  network  of 
the  N.  B.  C,  and  parts  of  the  blue  network.  The  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  carried  the  program  throughout  Canada, 
and  by  short  wave  it  was  sent  to  Mexico,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
the  Hebrides,  through  Honolulu,  the  Ph:lipplae  Islands,  and 
France.  The  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  Is  prateful  for  the 
splendid  support  given  this  program  by  the  various  veterans"  com- 
mittees and  the  radio  systems  so  generous  In  their  work,  both  of 
which  brought  about  complete  triumph  of  the  veterans'  cause. 


Administration  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  Marion  County, 

W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  24  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  18).  1939 


LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  open  letter  addressed  by  me 
to  the  residents  of  Marion  County.  W.  Va..  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  W.  P.  A.  in  that  county. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Rrfiidents  of  Marion  County: 

Dear  I^riends:  I  read  the  following  In  the  Fairmont  West  Vir- 
ginian : 

"Approximately  75  W.  P.  A.  workers  were  cut  from  the  rolls 
Saturday  because  of  lack  of  funds." 

I  sent  you  a  letter  explaining  how  the  bosses,  earning  at  the 
rate  of  $1,000  or  more  each,  receive  In  excess  of  $100,000  in  Marion 
County. 

Here  are  .some  facts  about  salary  raises  In  Marlon  County: 

There  were  25  project  bcs<^?s  on  a  recent  pay  roll  whose  names 
I  found  on  the  1936  37  pay  rolls.  Of  these  25.  22  received 
Increases.  These  22  had  a  monthly  lncrea.se  of  $855  which  would 
make  a  yearly  salary  lncrea.se  of  $10,260.  The  average  Increase  was 
$466  a  year.  Compare  that  with  the  amount  a  W.  P.  A.  worker 
receives  for  working  an  entire  year. 

Three  of  these  bosses  received  salary  lncrea.ses  of  more  than 
$1,000  each  per  year.  Fcur  more  received  increases  from  $540  to 
$900.     Eight  received  Increases  from  $300  to  $420  each. 

I  have  recently  made  public  a  statement  showing  that  the 
project  bosses  In  West  Virginia  had  salary  Increases  of  more  than 
$15,000  a  month,  which  would  make  more  than  $180,000  a  year. 
How  many  persons  now  unemployed  could  be  given  work  with  thl* 
amount  of  money? 

A  W.  P.  A.  worker  in  Marion  County  would  draw  approximately 
$460  a  year  if  he  had  full-time  work  If  the  $10,000  yearly  raises 
of  bosses  In  Marlon  County  had  been  applied  to  the  W.  P.  A. 
needy,  it  would  have  paid  the  salaries  of  these  75  who  were  laid 
ofif  for  4  months. 

No  wonder  there  Is  a  "lack  of  funds."  Where  did  the  money  go? 
It  went  to  build  a  political  machine.  You  know  the  W.  P.  A. 
workers  were  not  being  fired  before  the  elections.  They  were  em- 
ployed The  people  realize  how  the  W.  P.  A.  is  being  used  and  It 
will  not  be  long  until  it  is  cleaned  up  to  help  the  needy,  not  to  pay 
political  debts. 
Sincerely, 

Rush  D.  Holt. 

W.  p.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24,  1939 


MEMORANDUM    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES    CONFERENCE    OP 

MAYORS 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herein  a  memo- 
randum recently  issued  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  dealing  with  the  pres- 


i 


ent  and  future  W.  P.  A.  situation.  The  views  of  the  mayors 
of  the  various  cities  of  the  country  as  stated  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  on  any  subject  are  worthy  of  profoimd  con- 
sideration, partictilarly  so  when  any  such  statement  relates 
to  relief  and  W.  P.  A.  activities. 

Work  RELrcF  and  the   Imkediats  Totvmm 

(A   memorandum   prepared   by   the    United   States   Conference   of 

Mayors) 

nrmoDucTTOK 

The  problems  which  have  recently  arisen — and  much  more 
serious  problems  which  will  soon  arise — in  coiinectlon  with  the 
Federal  work-relief  program  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939  prompt  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  to  present  the  viewpoints  of  the  major  cities.  It  Is  not 
the  Intent  to  present  an  unduly  alarming  picture  of  what  lies 
immediately  ahead.  But  it  is  already  unmistakably  cleax  that 
the  whole  work  program  is  Jeopardized  as  a  result  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  1939  law.  This  situation  Is  of  such  serious  Import 
to  the  needy  unemployed,  to  the  success  of  W.  P.  A  operations, 
and  to  the  cities  as  responsible  coadministrators  of  the  work 
projects  as  to  warrant  a  frank  and  realistic  dlsctisslon. 
status  and  interest  of  the  cities 
At  the  outset  several  points  should  be  emphasized.  While  the 
W.  P.  A.  is  a  Federal  agency,  the  cities  are  deeply  concerned  in  the 
execution  and  administration  of  the  work  program.  As  sponsors 
of  projects,  the  cities  are  caUed  upon  for  large  contributions  in 
cash  and  in  kind.  In  most  instances  this  financial  burden  on 
local  real-estate  taxpayers  is  in  addition  to  direct  relief  costs  as 
well   as  the  local  share  of  the  social-security  expenditures. 

Second,  as  cooperating  agents  In  supervising  work  projects,  the 
cities  are  vitally  concerned  with  efficient  execution  of  the  work. 
Finally,  Insofar  as  W.  P.  A.  provides  work  relief  to  destitute 
employable  persons,  the  number  of  such  persons  given  employment 
Is  an  Important  factor  in  local  financing.  For  If  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  eligible  needy  persons  are  not  assigned  to  the 
W.  P.  A.  they  must  be  provided  with  local  direct  relief. 

The  scheme  of  Federal  work  program  along  the  lines  of  the 
present  program  had  Its  inception  on  January  4.  1935.  when  the 
I»resident  made  the  following  recommendation  to  the  Congress: 

"But  the  stark  fact  before  us  is  that  great  niunbers  still  remain 
unemployed. 

"A  large  proportion  of  these  unemployed  and  their  dependents 
have  been  forced  on  the  relief  rolls.  The  burden  on  the  Federal 
Government  has  grown  with  great  rapidity.  W»  have  here  a  human 
as  well  as  an  economic  problem.  When  humane  considerations  are 
concerned  Americans  give  them  precedence.  The  lessons  of  history, 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  Imrmediately  before  me.  show  conclu- 
sively that  continued  dependence  upon  relief  induces  a  spiritual 
and  moral  disintegration  fundamentally  destructive  to  the  national 
fiber.  Tc  dole  out  relief  in  this  way  is  to  administer  a  narcotic,  a 
subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  inimical  to  the  dictates 
of  sound  policy.  It  Is  in  violation  of  the  traditions  of  America. 
Work  must  be  found  for  able-bodied  but  destitute  workers. 

"The  Federal  Government  must  and  shall  quit  this  business  of 
relief. 

"I  am  not  willing  that  the  vitality  of  our  people  be  further  sapped 
by  the  giving  of  cash,  of  market  baskets,  of  a  few  hours  of  weekly 
work  cutting  grass,  raking  leaves,  or  picking  up  papers  in  the  public 
parks.  We  must  preserve  not  only  the  bodies  of  the  unemployed 
from  destitution  but  also  their  self-respect,  their  self-reliance,  and 
courage  and  determination.  Th^  deci.slon  brings  me  to  the  problem 
of  what  the  Government  should  do  with  approxunately  5,000.000 
unemployed  now  on  the  relief  rolls. 

"About  one  million  and  a  half  of  these  belong  to  the  group 
which  in  the  past  was  dependent  upon  local  welfare  efforts. 
Most  of  them  are  imable  for  one  reason  or  another  to  maintain 
themselves  independently — for  the  most  part,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  Such  people.  In  the  days  before  the  great  depres- 
sion, were  cared  for  by  local  efforts — by  States,  by  counties,  by 
towns,  by  cities,  by  churches,  and  by  private  welfare  agencies.  It 
Is  my  thought  that  In  the  future  they  must  be  cared  for  as  they 
were  before.  I  stand  ready  through  my  own  personal  efforts, 
and  through  the  public  Influence  of  the  office  that  I  hold,  to 
help  thete  local  agencies  to  get  the  means  necessary  to  assume 
this  burden. 

"The  security  legislation  which  I  shall  propose  to  the  Congress 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  of  assistance  to  local  effort  in  the  care 
of  this  type  of  cases.  Local  responsibility  can  and  will  be  re- 
sumed, for,  after  all,  common  sense  tells  \is  that  the  wealth 
neces.sary  for  thJs  task  existed  and  still  exists  in  the  local  com- 
munity, and  the  dictates  of  sound  administration  require  that 
this  responsibility  be  In  the  first  instance  a  local  one. 

"There  are,  however,  an  additional  3.500.000  employable  people 
who  are  on  relief.  With  them  the  problem  Is  different  and  the 
responsibility  Is  different.  Tlils  group  was  the  victim  of  a 
Nation-wide  depression  caused  by  conditions  which  were  not  local 
but  national.  Tlie  Federal  Government  is  the  only  governmental 
agency  with  sufficient  power  and  credit  to  meet  this  situation. 
We  have  assimied  this  task  and  we  shall  not  shrink  from  It  In 
the  future.  It  is  a  duty  dictated  by  every  Intelligent  considera- 
tion of  national  policy  to  ask  you  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  give  employment  to  all  of  these  3.500.000  em- 
ployable people  now  on  relief,  pending  their  absorption  In  a 
rising  tide  of  private  employment." 


Passage  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935 
nuu-ked  this  new  approach  to  the  relief  problem  as  sugg&ited  by 
the  President. 

But  since  1935  complete  Federal  responsibility  for  the  so-called 
employable  group  has  never  been  assumed  by  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment. At  no  time  have  all  needy  employable  persons  been  provided 
with  W.  P.  A.  work.  It  is  now  estimated  that  over  1.000.000  persons 
arc  eligible  for  but  unasslgned  to  W.  P.  A.  work.  The  W.  P  A. 
AdminisUator  hlnasclf  has  officially  stated  that  at  least  750,000 
eligible  people  had  not  been  given  woik. 

And  it  shoiild  furtlier  be  emphasized  that  since  1935  an  ever- 
Increasing  share  of  the  cost  of  Federal  work  relief  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  cities.  The  costs  of  direct  relief,  however,  ha-e 
remained  completely  with  the  States,  counties,  and  cities  without 
financial  aid  from  the  National  Government.  In  other  words,  the 
original  formula  providing  for  Federal  responsibility  for  the  em- 
ployables has  never  actually  been  carried  out  by  the  Govemnicnt 
while  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  cities  have  been  increased 
year  by  year. 

Until  such  time  as  a  more  equitable  and  balanced  F>edcral-State- 
clty  tax  program  can  be  effected,  the  cities  can  stani  no  additional 
financial  burdens.  They  do  not  have  available  the  same  sources  of 
revenue  as  the  Federal  Government;  they  are  restricted  and  ham- 
strung by  constitutional  and  charter  restrictions;  and  they  are 
confined  to  real -estate  taxes  which  in  most  communities  are  so 
high  as  to  have  reached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  It  has 
bc^n  suggested  that  charter  and  constitutional  llmltailors.  11  they 
exist,  can  be  changed.  It  should  be  emphasized  In  the  strongest 
possible  terms  that,  as  the  Members  of  Congress  know,  such  changes 
would  at  the  best  take  time  and  cannot  legally  be  accomplished  in 
time  to  avert  the  destructive  effects  of  this  law. 

This  Is  not  an  attempt  merely  to  dodge  a  respKDnsibUlty.  or  to 
shift  a  burden  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  question  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  unemployed  'n  the  only  way  they  ran  be  cared 
for.  taking  care  of  them  in  a  decently  adequate  minimum  way  until 
such  time  as  the  national  economic  system  gets  back  Into  gear  and 
they  can  be  reabsorbed  In  private  Jobs.  The  Nation  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  do  this  if  the  present  economic  system  Is  to  endtire. 

WTiat  we  are  now  seeking  to  impress  upon  Congress,  with  all  the 
emphasis  and  seriousness  In  our  power.  Is  that  if  the  law  stands  as 
recently  enacted  by  the  Congress  problems  lie  just  abend  which 
mu8t  be  faced  jointly  by  W  P.  A.,  the  cities,  and  the  unemployed, 
which  wrill  be  so  serious  that  their  full  Import  is  not  yet  generally 
realized  even  by  Congress. 

These  problems.  If  the  law  is  not  rhangfd,  will  bring  about  itn 
almost  complete  collapse  of  the  work-relief  progrrvm  In  industrial 
cities. 

The  full  effects  of  this  law  can  be  properly  analyzed  only  when 
Its  various  phases  are  considered  together.  No  single  provision,  ex- 
cept that  requiring  posting  of  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  project*. 
In  Itself  could  be  sufBcIent  to  wreck  the  propram.  But  taken  to- 
gether, their  cumulative  effect  would  be  Its  destruction. 

I.  Mandatory  25-percent  contribution:  If  this  provision  stands 
the  apprcprlatlon  by  Congress  of  money  for  the  unemployed  will  be. 
so  far  as  many  cities  are  concerned,  but  an  Id'e  gesture.  The  funds 
are  not  available  and  will  not  be  available  to  meet  this  requirement. 

II.  Retluction  of  W.  P.  A.  rolls;  Because  of  tlic  lower  appropria- 
tion we  are  now  confronted  with  a  reduction  In  W  P.  A.  employ- 
ment during  the  period  July  1  to  August  31  of  approximately  650.000 
persons.  This  coincides  with  the  nece&slty  of  furloughing  by 
Atigust  31  all  persons  who  have  been  on  the  rolls  coutinuou.«ly  for 
18  months.  But  in  actual  practice  this  will  mean  laying  them  off, 
regardless  of  need  For  under  Its  appropriation  of  $1,477,000,000 
W.  P  A.  will  be  forced  to  reduce  Its  rolls  to  1.800.000  In  September 
and  the  scheduled  national  quota  for  next  June  Is  down  to 
1,500.000. 

We  must  point  out  that  this  wholesale  discharge  of  needy  persons 
can  only  result  in  widespread  suffering.  To  say  arbitrarily  that 
after  a  certain  date  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  cannot  eat 
Is  not  what  we  consider  the  proper  policy  for  Congress  to  declare. 

III.  Fixing  new  monthly  earnings:  The  new  law  requires  on 
September  1  that  security  wages  in  different  localities  shall  not 
be  varied  In  greater  degree  than  is  Justified  by  differences  In  the 
cost  of  living.  The  same  section  of  the  law  also  requires  that  the 
current  national  average  security  wage,  which  is  around  $&3,  shaU 
be  maintained. 

This  can  mean  but  one  thing:  Substantial  reductions  in  many 
cities  and  areas.  If  the  security  wages  are  too  low  in  some  arc;i«, 
the  proper  approach  should  be  to  Increase  them.  But  here  we  are 
faced  not  with  meritorious  increases  for  certain  areas  but  drastic 
reductions  as  well  where  there  is  not  Justification  for  it.  Who  is 
to  supplement  the  needs  of  many  workers  who  mu.st  now  accept 
wage  slashes  on  September  1?  Those  familiar  with  the  facts  know 
that  even  the  present  security  wage  offers  only  the  barest  sub- 
sistence 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  the  cumulative  clTect  of  other 
sections  of  the  law  In  themselves  would  jointly  be  enough  to 
seriously  cripple  the  program.  The  reduction  of  the  $7  per  man- 
month  for  material,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  In- 
crease in  hours  to  130,  will  mean  use  of  more  materials;  the  restric- 
tions placed  around  sponsors'  credits;  the  limit  of  $52,000  as  the 
maximum  building  project;  the  fact  that  many  communities  can- 
not legally  make  contributions  for  white-collar  projects,  which 
means  they  would  be  killed  by  the  impact  of  the  25-percent  clause; 
the  provision  that  sponsors  must  assume  the  burden  of  providing 
skilled  workers  whenever  they  cannot  be  found  on  relief  rolls — all 
pyramid  to  make  t^  Uw  virtually  an  administrative  impossibility. 
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SrCMMART 

The  questions  here  prrscr.ted  can  only  be  answered  by  legislation. 
They  are  not  susceptible  of  remedial  administrative  action. 

To  avoid  w  >  dismissals  a  supplementary  appropriation  is 

needed  or  th  :.  In  the  law  requiring  the  appropriation  to  last 

the  fvill  12  mciiths  of  the  current  fiscal  year  must  be  amended. 

We  do  not  want  to  witness  a  collapse  of  the  work  program.  It  Is 
our  duty  to  state  that  there  will  be  such  a  collapse  unless  the  Issues 
here  dis;cu.<;se<l  are  remedied  by  Congress,  a  fact  fully  realized  by 
those  administering  W  P.  A.  And,  we  must  Inquire,  what  good  U 
It  to  appropriate  funds  for  work  relief  If  the  conditions  around  the 
cpprcprlatlon  are  such  as  to  actually  prevent  providing  work? 

As  stared  bv  the  President  on  June  30  when  he  signed  the  bill, 
this  "will  work  definite  hardship  and  Inequality  on  more  than 
2000.000  American  citizens — about  8.COO.0OO  if  we  count  in  their 
families — people  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  in  dire 
need." 

We  do  not  think  that  Congress,  when  It  fully  understands  what  It 
means,  will  want  the  law  to  sund  as  written.  We  only  hope  that 
It  realizes  the  situation  In  time  to  prevent  suffering. 


Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes— Report  of  the 
Maritime  Commission 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  M1CHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1939 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  inform 
the  House  and  particularly  my  colleagues  from  the  Great 
Lakes  States  that  on  Saturday  the  Maritime  Commission 
made  public  a  report  of  one  of  its  examiners  that  will  truly 
make  history  and  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  farms, 
factories,  and  people  of  the  great  Middle  West  and  Northwest 
cecticns  of  cur  country. 

The  Maritime  Commi.ssicn  report  removes  the  shackles 
from  the  shippers  of  the  Middle  West  and  permits  them 
to  ship  in  original  bottoms  direct  to  the  markets  of  the 
v.-orld.  We,  out  in  our  country,  have  long  sought  to  regain 
that  natural  and  Inherent  right  which  was  taken  from  us 
by  the  North  Atlantic  steam.ship  conferences.  Thanks  to 
the  efficiency,  ability,  intelligence,  and  broad  vision  of  the 
Maritime  CommiGsion,  and  particularly  Examiner  Hcran. 
the  presently  issued  report  recommends  that  shippers  in 
the  Great  Lakes  be  permitted  to  ship  direct  to  foreign 
commerce,  free  from  handicaps  and  discriminations  and  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

So  that  we  who  today  are  attempting  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  transportation  problem  may  see  this  picture  in  its  details 
and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  it  was  handled  by  the 
Maritime  Commission,  let  me  outline  the  following: 

For  years  the  North  Atlantic  steamship  conferences  have 
demanded  that  shippers  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  Middle  West, 
if  they  desired  a  contract  rate  with  such  boat  companies, 
must  agree  to  give  such  lines  100  percent  of  their  shipments. 
and  such  shipments  must  be  delivered  to  them  at  Atlantic 
coast  ports.  If  any  Great  Lakes  shipper  shipped  one  pound 
of  freight  direct  from  Detroit.  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  Cleve- 
land, Duluth.  Muskegon,  or  any  other  such  port,  the  North 
Atlantic  Conference  would  cancel  the  contract,  and  the 
shipper  would  have  to  pay  the  higher  rate,  not  only  on 
future  shipments  but  also  on  all  previous  shipments  during 
the  season.  That  was  transportation  slavery;  it  held  in 
thackles  our  great  factories  and  farms  who  wanted  to  get 
their  products  into  foreign  markets  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.    It  means  employment  for  our  people. 

Last  fall  the  Great  Lakes  Harbors'  Association,  represent- 
ing lake  ports,  and  the  attorneys  general  of  Michigan.  Wis- 
consin. Indiana,  and  Ohio  asked  relief.  Similar  requests 
were  made  by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  the  Detroit 
Port  Authority.  Milwaukee  Harbor  Commission,  Muskegon 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleveland  Port  Commission,  and 
otl^ers. 

After  discussions  as  to  procedure  the  formal  request  of  the 
attorneys  general  was  made  in  January  of  this  year.    Now, 


note  this  carefully  so  that  you  may  note  the  efficiency  of  the 
Maritime  Commission:  In  February  a  "show  cause"  order 
was  issued  against  the  North  Atlantic  Conferences  and  a 
hearing  ordered  for  Chicago  in  March.  Briefs  were  ordered 
to  be  filed  by  the  end  of  April.  The  proposed  report  and 
recommendation  is  issued  by  the  middle  of  July,  a  truly 
remarkable  record  of  efficiency  and  response  to  public  need. 

I  am  anxious  that  my  associates  study  this  procedure 
which  will  remove  the  shackles  from  close  to  40.000.000  peo- 
ple and  thus  permit  the  great  Middle  West  proper  an  un- 
handicapped  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Our  farms 
and  factories  will. be  the  beneficiaries.  The  Great  Lakes  v^ill 
be  free  once  again  to  fight  for  trade  all  over  the  world.  The 
great  auto  factories  of  my  district  will  be  able  to  load  cars 
on  ships  right  at  their  docks  and  then  start  them  on  their 
uninterrupted  way  to  all  the  corners  of  the  world.  The 
people  of  my  district  will  benefit  greatly  from  this  most 
equitable  ruling  of  the  Maritime  Commission.  So  will  the 
people  in  the  districts  of  practically  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  States  touching  and  close  ta  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  present  report  is  a  dramatic  example  of  efficiency  and 
broad  vision.  The  Maritime  Commission  is  to  be  sincerely 
complimented.  I  ask  my  associates  to  search  their  con- 
science and  see  if  this  great  service  rendered  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  could  be  improved  by  any  other 
commission.  Here  we  have  knowledge  of  water  shipping; 
here  we  have  experts  and  experience.  I  plead  with  you  not 
to  take  the  backward  step  of  taking  this  control  from  the 
Maritime  Commission.  Let  us  retain  the  best  in  public 
service;  let  us  keep  in  mind  our  duty  to  all  the  people;  let  us 
today  strike  from  the  Lea  bill  the  impractical  and  short- 
sighted proposal  to  transfer  water  commerce  regulation  to 
the  L  C.  C. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  pay  this  modest  trib- 
ute to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  an  efficiency  which  I  am 
afraid  will  be  destroyed  if  we  pass  the  Lea  bill  without  seri- 
ous amendments.  The  Maritime  Commission  has  become 
one  of  the  truly  great  commissions,  and  it  should  be  pre- 
served in  all  its  experience  and  efficiency. 


American     Good 


Government    Society    Endorses 
Mundt  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1939 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  starting  with  page  3345. 1  analyzed  pending 
pollution  legislation,  and  mentioned  the  unanimous  support 
of  H.  R.  6723  by  our  national  conservation  organizations. 
Further  unbiased  support  has  come  from  the  American  Good 
Government  Society,  a  national,  nonpartisan  organization 
with  headquarters  at  Tilden  Hall.  Washington.  D.  C.  and 
several  branches,  including  one  in  the  National  Press  Build- 
ing. This  organization  publishes  a  magazine,  the  Ameri- 
can Good  Government  Review,  and  has  a  broad  program  of 
sincere  objectives,  one  of  which  is  conservation  of  our  irre- 
placeable natural  resources.  The  society's  principal  officers 
include:  President  and  editor,  Richard  A.  Staderman;  vice 
president  and  counsel.  H.  W.  Lincoln;  and  vice  presidents 
E.  M.  Norton.  M.  A.  Richter,  Delfin  Salazar,  A.  P.  Weeks, 
and  Grant  Wells.  I  quote  the  statement  of  Mr.  Staderman, 
who  is  a  former  teacher  of  economics : 

Statement  bt  Richard  A.  Staderman 

At  the  request  of  certain  publlc-splrlted  readers  of  our  magazine, 
the  American  Good  Government  Review,  a  study  of  pending  anti- 
pollution legislation  was  made  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
American  Good  Government  Society,  resxiltlng  in  the  consensus  of 
opmioa  I  have  the  honor  to  express  herewith. 


TWO    MAJOK    Bn.LS 

The  chief  antipollution  measures  now  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  are  on  the  one  hind  the  Mundt  bill  (H.  R.  6723)  and  on 
the  other  hand  Senate  bUl  685. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  here  to  go  Into  details  of  the  need  for 
minimizing  pollution,  for  preventing  destruction  of  the  fi^h  and 
game  In  our  waters  and  for  preservation  of  the  natural  vegetation 
and  scenic  beauties  of  our  great  Nation.  No;  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  reiterate  lessens  the  public  has  already  learned  from  ugly, 
foul-smelling,  and  gcnu-laden  streams.  Our  worthy  fellow  citizens 
have  either  learned  the  need  for  antipollution  flrst  hand  when 
they  try  to  go  fishing,  boating,  and  hunting,  or  the  "armchair 
philosophers"  have  been  enlightened  by  such  unselfi.»ih  organiza- 
tions as  the  Izaak  Waltcn  League,  the  American  Wildlife  Insti- 
tute, the  American  Nature  Association,  the  American  Fisheries 
Society,  the  Audubon  organizations,  and  so  forth. 

MORE  APPARENT  THAN  REAL 

Senate  bill  S  685  consists  more  of  shadow  than  of  tangible  sub- 
stance, except  that  Its  $1,000,000  raid  on  the  United  States  Treasury 
would  provide  pecuniary  lifeblood  for  human  leeches  to  devour.  Par 
from  reducing  pollution,  S  685  ml';;ht  temporarily  Increase  11,  Inas- 
much as  It  provides  for  direct  Federal  payments  to  firms  cr  indi- 
viduals only  If  the  pollution  Is  "sufficiently  deleterious."  In  general, 
examination  of  S.  685  shows  that  It  would  not  provide  a  positive, 
clear,  nor  logical  method  of  abolishing  polhition.  and  that  it  even 
might  give  the  forc«  of  law  to  certain  technicalities  which  would 
Impair  present  rights  of  citizens  to  bring  court  action  to  control  pol- 
lution. Certainly  we  already  have  too  much  vague  and  haphazard 
legislation  on  the  statute  books  to  add  another  piece  such  as  S.  685, 
which  might  well  do  more  harm  than  good. 

REVISED  MUNDT  BILL  A  HAPPT  MEDIUM 

The  entire  pollution  question  devolves  upon  effecting  a  compro- 
mise between  the  legitimate  interests  of  tliQ  factories  now  doing  the 
polluting,  and  the  general  public  who  woUld  prefer  that  polluting 
be  immediately  terminated.  The  manufacture  of  useful  byproducts 
fiom  polluting  waste  material  Is  obviously  an  Important  part  of  the 
solution,  as  we  incidentally  pointed  out  in  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  favor  of  a  proposal  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  |Mr.  Gurnet  |  for  solving  some  of  our  farm 
problems.  This  Is  reprinted  on  page  3008  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  shows  how  Sweden  and  other  coun- 
tries use  waste  sulphite  liquors  from  paper  and  pulp  mills  to  manu- 
facture alcohol  to  use  in  motor  fuel,  thereby  avoiding  pollution  of 
air  and  streams  with  this  deadly  waste 

The  earlier  Mundt  bill  was  criticized  as  being  too  prom.pt  In 
Its  attack  on  pollution  to  give  industry  adequate  opportunity  to 
adjust  Itself  zo  Its  requirements.  The  present  bill,  however,  H.  R. 
6723.  allows  a  sufBclent  leeway  in  point  of  time  so  that  no  sudden 
repercussions  wlU  be  felt  by  industry  In  adjusting  Itself  to  Its 
provisions. 

H.  B.  6723   AVOIDS  OVERLAPPING   BUREAUS 

8.  685  provides  for  another  new  bureau  In  our  already  unwieldy 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  H.  R. 
6723  merely  expands  the  present  pollution-control  functions  of 
the  Army  engineers,  thereby  saving  half  a  million  dollars  a  year 
as  compared  to  the  cost  of  administering  S.  685.  an  Item  which 
our  already  overladen  taxpayers  will  appreciate. 

This  factor  of  preventing  another  Increment  In  the  muBhroom 
growth  ol  new  governmental  bureaus  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  our 
American  way  of  things.  Several  years  ago  Col.  O.  R.  McGulre. 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  administrative  law  of  the  American 
Bar  As.soclation  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Good 
Government  Society,  collaborated  with  the  late  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  Pennsylvania.  James  M.  Beck,  in  writing  the  book. 
Our  Wonderland  of  Bureaucracy,  which  pointed  out  serious  situa- 
tions when  we  had  only  some  500,000  Federal  employees. 

Now  that  we  have  added  some  400,000  more  Federal  workers  to 
make  food  scarce  for  starving  people,  to  pay  $45,000,000  a  year  to 
store  cotton  that  should  have  been  sold,  and  to  negotiate  reciprocal 
agreements  that  diminish  our  exports  and  Increase  our  imports,  the 
problem  is  Just  that  much  more  serious  in  keeping  government  the 
servant  and  not  the  master,  the  latter  having  partially  come  about 
In  France,  where  the  bureaucrats  hold  the  balance  of  power  In  many 
elections. 

H    R.  6723  SHOULD  BE  PASSED 

In  the  case  of  H.  R.  6723  we  have  a  measure  for  correcting  serious 
cbuses  affecting  millions  of  people  and  generations  unborn.  Yet 
H.  R.  6723  does  this  with  the  minimum  of  additional  expense  to  the 
Treasury. 

We  of  the  American  Good  Government  Society  therefore  believe 
that  the  Mundt  bill,  H.  R.  6723,  should  be  passed;  and  in  view  of  the 
unanimous  support  for  It  by  aU  unselfish  organizations  who  have 
studied  it.  we  urge  all  citizens  who  feel  likewise  to  wire  or  write 
their  views  to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  included  the  foregoing  statement  by 
the  head  of  the  American  Good  Government  Society  because 
I  think  it  is  highly  significant  that  this  group,  interested  as 
they  are  solely  in  securing  the  best  po.:;Sible  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate and  control  pollution,  have  so  wholeheartedly  endorsed 
H.  R.  6723  and  joined  the  many  other  patriotic  and  conser- 
vation organizations  which  are  pointing  out  that  it  would  be 


better  to  pass  no  pollution  legislation  at  all  at  this  session 
than  to  adopt  S.  685. 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  this  session,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  this  Congress  will  not  be  asked  to  consider  the 
important  and  controversial  problem  of  pollution  legislation 
in  the  hurried,  closing  days  of  this  session.  I  believe  it  would 
be  much  better  to  let  this  whole  problem  go  over  until  we 
convene  again  following  the  new  year  so  that  Members  will 
have  full  opportunity  to  study  the  whole  problem  and  to  con- 
fer with  their  constituents  in  the  meantime.  It  is  of  Nation- 
wide importance  and  permanent  significance  that  after  150 
years  of  failure  to  pass  a  national  antipollution  law  we  do 
not  now  enact  legislation  which  may  actually  aggravate  the 
problem  rather  than  ameliorate  it.  Having  waited  150  years 
to  attack  this  problem,  it  seems  logical  that  we  should  wait 
another  5  months  to  be  sure  that  our  method  of  approach 
will  serve  to  stop  rather  than  to  stimulate  pollution.  If  we 
are  compelled  to  decide  thLs  problem  by  our  votes  this  ses- 
sion, however,  I  urge  your  support  of  H.  R.  6723,  which  will 
be  offered  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  S.  685.  H.  R.  6723  is  the  outgrowth  of  more  than 
10  years  of  study  and  development  on  the  part  of  the  great 
conservation  groups  of  America  and  carries  their  unanimous 
endorsement;  it  bears  the  badge  of  honor  of  being  opposed  by 
the  greatest  polluters  of  America;  It  will  control  pollution 
and  it  will  safeguard  the  interests  and  investments  of  honest 
industries;  it  will  protect  the  public  waters  of  this  country 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  general  public.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  urge  your  support  for  this  legislation. 


The  Philippines  in  a  Changing  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  ADVOCATE 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans 
have  their  eyes  directed  toward  the  situation  developing  in 
the  Pacific  area.  I  have  the  feeling  that  what  happens  there 
has  its  affect  on  the  situation  in  Europe,  so  that  any  light  that 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  Asiatic  situation  is  of  world-wide 
importance. 

My  knowledge  of  the  Philippine  situation  is  extremely  lim- 
ited. My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  a  Philip- 
pine paper,  the  CommonwealtJi  Advocate,  published  in  Manila. 

Unlike  some  of  the  Philippine  papers  that  are  publLshed  in 
the  United  States  for  selfish  purposes,  this  paper  is  well  edited. 

The  following  article  was  written  by  the  Honorable  Carlos 
S.  Tan,  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Assembly,  and  I  am  in- 
formed, a  very  able  and  thoughtful  statesman.  The  article 
speaks  for  itself,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  add  to  the  information 
we  require  about  this  commonv;ealLh  which  contains  18.000,000 
Christian  people  and  is  the  fifth  best  customer  of  the  United 
States: 

[From  the  Commonwealth  Advocate  for  May  1939] 

THE   PHILIPPINES   IN    A  CHANGING    WOELO WHAT   EOUB  THE   PUILIPPINBB 

WILL  PLAY  IN  THE  NEXT  CONFLICT 

(By  Hon.  Carlos  S.  Tan) 

We  are  living  In  a  very  unstable  world.  The  territorial  bound- 
aries of  nations  contract  or  expand  or  completely  dlsapf>ear  from 
the  map  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity  In  a  world  ready  to  assume 
new  forms  according  to  the  antiquated  Idea  of  democracy,  or  the 
new  and  virile  ideas  of  fascism,  or  the  Imperialistic  plans  of  some 
powerful  nations.  Some  people  believe  that  the  fate  of  democracy 
wUl  be  decided  In  the  Mediterranean;  others  assert  that  the  final 
supremacy  In  the  Orient  will  be  decided  in  the  Pacific.  Whether 
In  the  Mediterranean  or  In  the  Pacific  those  two  supreme  Ideas 
will  clash  and  decide  the  mastery  of  the  world,  and  our  country 
will  not  be  able  to  evade  the  consequences.    What  will  be  the 
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Philippines,  then?     After  the  clash  of  nations,  where  shall  we  be? 
What  role  are  we  going  to  play  in  that  tragedy? 

It  has  been  more  than  30  years  ago  that  we  have  been  drcam- 
\n%  of  a  happy  independent  Philippines  In  a  peaceful  world,  guar- 
anteed by  America,  European  and  Oriental  nations  and  respected 
by  all.     Philippines,  the  mistress  of  the  Orient. 

V/e  were  dreaming  then  about  the  eternal  principles  of  Justice, 
about  the  sanctity  of  treaUea,  about  the  validity  of  international 
laws. 

The  World  War  came  to  confirm  our  hopes.  Above  the  din  of 
battle  the  inspired  voice  of  the  greatest  and  most  sublime  apostle 
of  democracy.  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  heard  by  the  whole 
world.  rJipoundlng  the  right  of  the  peoples  for  self-determination 
anjl  rondcmnlng    international    bandltrv'.     The    djTiamic    force    of 

e  ideas  of  the  great  President,  backed  by  the  power  of  arms,  was 
tran.'^lated  into  reality.  Those  nations  that  despi.sed  the  sanctity 
of  treaties  were  subdued,  and  from  the  ashes  of  war  there  arose 
vlporous  and  flourishlns;  democracies  At  the  impulse  of  such 
democratic  ideas.  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia.  Albania,  and  suffer- 
ing Poland  were  born  under  freedom's  wings  to  take  their  places 
in  the  assembly  of  nations.  It  seenied  that  democracy  had  tri- 
umphed forever,  that  treaties  would  be  more  sacred,  and  that  in- 
ternational laws  and  the  principles  of  Justice  would  reign  supreme 
In  a  world  that  had  undergone  the  extreme  test.  It  seemed  that 
International  vandalism  and  rapacity  had  no  more  place  In  this 
world 

Hardly  20  years  have  elapsed  since  that  supreme  ordeal.  The 
primness  of  that  war  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
survived,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  once  more  before  a  world  full 
of  discord,  preparing  and  arming  itself,  dizzily  headed  for  another, 
much  bigger  debacle,  perhaps. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  that  piece  of  complicated  puzzle  de- 
stined by  the  victorious  nations  to  prevent  future  aggressions,  has 
been  torn  into  bits.  The  League  of  Nations  created  as  an  inter- 
national agent  to  stop  new  wars  and  to  settle  international  dis- 
putes, has  failed  shamefully.  Treaties  are  once  more  trampled. 
International  laws  have  become  a  myth  and  the  world  is  a  vast 
fleld  open  to  the  rapaciousness  and  greed  of  stronger  nations  whose 
only  law  is  might  and  whose  only  Justification  is  the  necessity  to 
expand  In  order  to  exist  as  a  nation.    Such  is  the  present  situation. 

Manchukuo.  Ethiopia,  Czechoslovakia,  Albania  are  recent  and 
bleeding  examples  of  this  situation — a  situation  that  makes  Po- 
land. Rumania,  Yugoslavia.  Switzerland,  and  even  traditionally 
peaceful  Holland — cower  with  fear.  Even  the  big  nations  such 
as  England,  France,  and  Italy  are  cowering  before  a  universal  cata- 
clysm. An  America  that  always  considered  herself  Isolated  from 
Europe  does  not  believe  any  longer  that  she  can  be  isolated  from 
the  events  now  developing  in  Europe  and  in  the  Orient. 
~~The  world  has  become  so  small  before  modem  scientific  advance- 
ment such  as  the  radio,  the  aeroplane;  and  especially  before  the 
rising  Imperialism  of  nations.  Isolation,  the  best  guaranty  of 
security,  is  n)  longer  available  We  can  truthfully  say  now  that 
neither  the  North  Pole  nor  thn  South  Pole  is  isolated. 

Thus  we  see  how  all  countries  are  feverishly  arming  themselves, 
and  many  like  England  with  their  airplane  and  munitions  factories 
are  working  21  hours  a  riay  preparing  for  a  conflict  which  every- 
body believes  is  very  near.  On  the  face  of  this  probable  cataclysm 
we  see  nations  alining  themselves  not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in 
the  Orient.  A  clash  between  these  camps  must  necessarily  affect 
us  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Philippines  are  witnin  the  sphere 
of  expansion  of  certain  nations.  Let  us  not  be  decci%'ed  when  a 
nation  says  it  has  no  Imperialistic  designs.  On  the  eve  of  the 
annexation  of  Austria.  Hitler  declared  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  annexing  Austria.  Weeks  before  the  occupation  of  Moravia 
and  Bohemia  in  Czechoslovakia,  Hitler  stated  that  he  had  no  de- 
sire of  expanding  toward  eastern  Europe  And  the  same  is  true 
with  other  countries.  Nor  believe  that  friendship  is  a  guaranty 
against  the  imperialism  of  a  friendly  cotintry;  friendship  gives  way 
to  necessity. 

The  great  American  Nation  is  an  exception.  If  up  to  the  present 
tlm/e  America  has  not  lowered  her  flag  from  our  country  it  is 
because  she  believes  that  there  Is  no  security  for  us.  Through  all 
these  years  America  has  become  wedded  to  vis  not  only  through 
material  and  economic  bonds  but  also  through  spiritual  and 
Ideologic  ones.  If  the  Philippines  have  to  live  always  under  a 
nation  I  would  rather  prefer  to  be  under  the  great  American  Nation 
than  any  other  nation. 

In  the  face  cf  this  serious  international  situation  it  Is  time  to 
pcnder  and  make  a  revision  cf  all  political  values  that  affect  or 
naay  affect  our  country.  In  desiring  to  seek  definite  solution  of  our 
status  we  shotild  first  consider  the  International  situation  and 
study  it  conscientiously  until  we  reach  a  final  ccnclunion.  We 
should  petition  the  United  States  to  study  and  decide  with  us  the 
present  situation  and  solve  the  problems  that  we  have  before  tis 
in  an  open  and  frank  manner,  without  any  redundancy  or  subter- 
fupe.  The  American  High  Commissioner.  His  Excellency,  Paul 
McNutt.  after  visiting  the  Orient,  came  back  advocating  a  realistic 
reexamination  of  the  political  situation.  I  admire  the  courage  of 
the  High  Commissioner  in  launching  his  proposal  before  opinions 
diametrically  opposed  to  his,  and  I  have  been  a  follower  of  that 
idea.  I  have  also  visited  certain  neighboring  countries  and  seen 
certain  things  that  made  me  ponder  for  a  long  time. 

When  dea'.lng  with  a  problem  as  serious  as  the  destiny  of  ovx 
country,  a  little  hesitation  and  consideration  Is  certainly  most  wel- 
come. Let  us  demur  and  continue  studying.  Who  knows,  per- 
chance. »  happy  solution  lies  in  the  future. 


The  Lending-Spcnding  Plan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  OF  JULY  24,   1939 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  each  day  I  receive  many 
communications  regarding  the  proposed  "spending-lending 
program."  which  is  proposed  by  the  Preciident  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  general  trend  of  those  communications 
I  find  the  people,  generally,  are  deeply  concerned  becau.se  of 
this  huge  spending  plan.  It  is  agreed  that  if  loans  are  made, 
and  not  repaid,  the  overburdened  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
will  have  to  assume  and  pay  the  indebtedness  incurred,  and 
with  the  present  indebtedness,  which  has  reached  an  all-time 
high,  this  plan,  while  it  may  operate  as  "another  shot  in  the 
arm."  will  finally  impose  an  added  burden  upon  every  class 
of  our  people;  our  farmers,  laborers,  industrialists,  and  busi- 
nessmen will  suffer  because  of  this  additional  imposition,  and 
business  and  industry  in  our  Nation  will  find  another  ob- 
struction upon  the  highway  of  progress  which  will  further 
stagnate  development  and  the  opportunity  to  take  up  the 
slack  in  our  unemployed  groups.  I  am  convinced,  from  the 
record  of  the  past,  that  this  proposed  lending  program  will 
mean  another  "spending  program"  by  the  administration 
now  in  power,  which  will  mean  a  continuation  of  our 
depressed  business  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  my  remarks  an  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Monday  morning, 
July  24,  1939.  which  editorial  has  my  complete  endorsement, 
and  which  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  24.  1939) 

THE    LENDING    PLAN 

The  administration's  new  lending  program  authorizes  the  R.  P.  C. 
to  issue  Its  own  obligations  to  a  maximum  amount  of  82,490,- 
000.000  to  finance  construction  of  highways,  expansion  of  rural 
electrification,  purchase  of  railway  equipment,  loans  to  farm  ten- 
ants, irrigation  projects,  and  various  other  enterprises. 

Superficially,  this  new  pump-priming  venture  does  not  differ 
In  any  fundamental  respect  from  preceding  ones.  The  general 
type  of  projects  is  the  same,  and  the  agencies  through  which  loans 
are  to  be  made  have  been  functioning  for  a  number  of  years.  In- 
deed. Senator  Byrd  maintains  that  the  present  program  Is  not  eseen- 
tlal,  because  the  R.  F.  C.  already  has  a  huge  fund  available  for 
financing  the  bulk  of  the  projects  listed. 

There  has  been  a  very  significant  change,  however,  in  the 
character  of  the  arguments  advanced  to  support  the  new  spending- 
lending  program.  Earlier  proposals  have  been  offered  as  stop- 
gap arrangements  designed  to  hasten  the  revival  of  private  Invest- 
ment activity.  The  "build-up"  for  the  present  plan  reveals  a  new 
conception  of  Its  nature  and  purpose.  The  ground  was  carefully 
prepared  for  this  new  approach  In  hearings  conducted  before  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  a  short  time  ago. 

Experts  attached  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  8.  E.  C. 
presented  a  mass  of  statistical  data  purporting  to  show  an  inade- 
quacy of  private  Investment  outlets  end  a  consequent  need  of 
Government  capital  Investments  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Hence 
the  latest  pump-prlmlng  essay  has  taken  on  the  guise  of  a 
governmentally  sponsored  Investment  program  to  finance  self- 
liquidating  projects — one  that  may  properly  be  financed  entirely 
outside  the  regiUar  Federal  Budget. 

Senator  Btrd  has  issued  a  timely  warning  that  the  American 
public  must  not  be  deluded  into  believing  that  this  new  spending 
scheme  will  neither  increase  the  Federal  debt  nor  increase  the 
Federal  tax  burden.  "If  the  Government  borrows  money  and 
makes  loans  for  untried  and  impractical  projects  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  repaid,"  he  says,  "the  burden  will  eventually  fall  on 
the  taxpayer."  In  his  opmlcn  the  "whole  scheme  is  devised  to 
evade  the  pres?nt  statutory  debt  limit."  It  is,  he  concludes,  "a 
spending  scheme  masquerading  as  a  lending  scheme." 

This  Is.  of  course,  au  extreme  statement  since  It  Is  net  to  be 
supposed  that  all  the  R.  F.  C.  advances  will  be  a  dead  loss.  How- 
ever, there  Is  a  virtual  certainty  that  a  large  percentage  of  loans 
made  to  construct  toll  roads,  to  aid  tenant  farmers  and  to  dig 
Irrigation  ditches  will,  like  the  R.  F.  C.'s  Industrial  loans,  shew  a 
high  percentage  of  loss. 

Furthermore,  a  good  many  loans,  which  by  stretching  the  Ccflnl- 
tlcn  might  be  called  self -liquidating,  will  yield  very  low  returns 
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and  be  repayable  over  an  excessively  long  period  of  time.  Gov- 
ernment debts  Incurred  to  finance  such  slow  enterprl.«es  will  re- 
main outstanding  indcfinltt^ly.  And  should  the  Government  later 
be  compelled  to  borrow  at  higher  Interest  rates  to  refund  this 
Indebtedness,  the  taxpayers  would  be  compelled  to  shoulder  the 
additional  cost. 

The  American  people  should  not  be  deceived  by  soothing  phrases 
or  led  astray  by  halr-spllttlng  definitions  that  broaden  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "self-liquldatlng"  until  it  no  longer  has  any  prac- 
tical ."Significance.  Whether  the  additional  billions  which  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  lend  are  carried  in  the  regular  budgetary 
.statement  as  expenditures  offset  by  additions  to  the  Federal  debt 
or  listed  as  liabilities  of  the  R.  F.  C.  Is  immaterial.  The  obliga- 
tion to  repay  that  debt  rests,  in  final  analysis,  upon  the  Federal 
Government.  Verbal  legerdemain  cannot  relieve  taxpayers  of  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  losses  from  bad  Investments. 


Townsend  Plan  in  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  M.  SCHAEFER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  SAM  TUCKER 


Mr.  SCHAEFER  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  desire  to 
include  a  very  enlightening  article  on  the  Townsend  old-age 
pension  plan  which  was  written  by  the  distinguished  Illinois 
.iournalist,  Mr.  Sam  Tucker,  for  the  East  St.  Louis.  111.. 
Journal,  and  published  in  the  issue  of  Sunday,  July  16,  1939. 
Mr.  Tucker  is  a  well-known  observer  of  National  and  State 
affairs.  He  is  a  close  student  of  economics  and  it  is  my 
opinion  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks  in  the  article  which 
follows : 

[From  the  East  St.  Lculs  (Dl.)   Journal  of  July  16,  1933] 

As  I  View  the  Thing 

(By  Sam  Tucker) 

By  word  of  mouth,  and  by  letter,  during  the  last  week  a  number 
of  nice  old  folks  who  had  put  their  laith  in  the  Townsend  dream 
have  been  telling  me  exactly  what  they  think  of  me.  They  have 
suggested  in  indelicate  language,  that  I  am  an  offspring  of  canine 
ancestry.  Worse  than  that,  they  have  suggested,  In  a  single, 
pointed  word,  that  my  father  was  a  bachelor. 

It  so  happens  that  I  never  have  traded  upon  ancestry  as  an 
excuse  for  any  of  :ny  errors  or  as  a  means  of  advancement.  If 
t-nybody  wants  to  make  something  of  it,  I  am  willing  to  stand 
upon  the  record  of  my  forebears.  In  a  realistic  view,  however,  it 
becomes  clear  that  these  unfortunate  folks  did  not  really  mean 
to  Insult  my  father  or  mother,  grandparents,  or  groat-grandparents. 
I  am  the  one  they  wanted  to  punch  In  the  Jaw,  and  I  can  take  it. 

ARITHMETIC    REFUSES    TO    YIELD 

Tills  Is  mock  heroics — the  foregoing — because  It  is  not  even  your 
humble  columnist  with  whom  the  critics  have  a  quarrel.  What 
they  are  sore  at  Is  the  law  of  arithmetic,  and  they  might  drive 
every  wage-earning  newspaperman  of  the  country  out  of  his  Job 
without  changing  arithmetic.  Arithmetic  is  a  very  stubborn  thing, 
which  refuses  to  yield  either  to  governments  or  to  wisMul  dreams. 
It  can't  be  altered  by  calling  names,  nor  by  any  sort  of  rainbow 
magic. 

In  order  to  see  what  fantastic.  Impossible  dreaming  the  Town- 
send  pension  scheme  is.  test  It  by  the  unchangeable  rtUes  of  arith- 
metic. For  a  starting  point,  take  the  United  States  census  report 
for  Illinois  In  1930.  the  last  year  of  an  actual  count.  You  will  find 
that  there  were,  in  April  of  that  year.  667.383  persons  In  this  State 
past  the  age  of  60.  an  age  sometimes  suggested  as  suitable  for  the 
beginning  of  pensions.  There  were  421.073  persons  past  the  age 
of  65.  Remember  these  are  figures  for  the  State  of  Illinois  alone. 
In  some  States,  most  notably  California  and  Florida,  the  propor- 
tion of  old  folks  is  much  higher  still. 

TAXES   TO   BE   CONSIDFRED 

Assume  that  we  have  only  Illinois  to  deal  with,  and  assume  that 
the  glorious  period  of  easy  living  upon  pension  is  to  begin  at  age 
65.  We  have  421,073  persons  to  pay  off.  Old  Doc  Townsend  thinks 
that  this  part  of  the  population,  men  and  women,  lazy  vagrants 
and  worn-out  workers  alike,  all  should  receive  $200  a  month  each. 
What  would  It  cost? 

Take  your  pencil,  multiply  421,073  by  2,400,  to  obtain  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  that  must  be  expended  each  year  to  give  $200  a  month 
to  each  person  above  05,  as  a  reward  for  having  continued  to 
breathe  so  long.  What  figure  do  you  get?  What  does  that  figtire 
mean,  in  terms  of  taxes  to  be  raised  to  meet  the  cosi? 
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COST   ONE-HALT   BILLION    AT    1 100 

At  this  point,  we  hear  an  Interruption.  An  Indignant  Town- 
send  dreamer  points  cut  that  the  figure  of  $200  a  month  is  an  ideal, 
and  not  necessary  the  Immediate  goal.  A  smaller  amount  would 
be  accepted,  for  a  starter,  with  the  idea  of  working  up  to  the 
higher  figure  as  time  went  on. 

Very  well,  then:  let's  cut  the  Townsend  Ideal  In  half,  and  say 
that  we  are  going  to  pay  each  person  in  Illinois  $100  a  month,  as 
reward  for  having  continued  to  consume  groceries  past  the  age  of 
65.  Multiply  421.073  by  1.200.  By  my  arithmetic,  this  makes 
505.287.600— the  number  of  dollars  it  would  take  In  a  year  to  pay 
each  person  of  Illinois  over  65  a  bare  $100  each  month.  Well  over 
a  half  a  billion  dollars,  for  a  single  State,  but  perhaps  that  does 
not  sound  Impressive  to  you. 

TaANS.\cnoN  TAX  IS  \acious 

Take.  then,  another  figure  for  consideration.  The  total  amount 
of  tax  revenue  collected  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1  year  (June  30. 
1937-June  30,  1938)  from  a  3-porceat  sales  tax  upnan  all  retail 
business  was  $80,917  000.  This  3-percent  sales  tax  is  a  source  of 
serious  embarrassment  to  many  small  retailers  and  a  cause  of 
much  grumbling  by  customers  who  are  asked  to  fork  over  extra 
pennies  on  every  purcha-ie.  It  has  proved  necessary,  however,  to 
finance  the  present  expenditure  of  State  government. 

Tlie  present  State  sales  tax.  of  course,  must  be  continued  until 
the  expenses  of  State  government  are  greatly  reduced,  or  until 
the  State  constitution  is  amended  to  permit  a  Stale  Income  tax. 
The  Townsend  dreamers  propose  to  raise  their  money  by  a  "trans- 
action" tax — a  sales  tax  under  another  name,  and  more  vicious 
because  It  involves  payment  of  tax  two  or  three  times  over  upon 
the  same  merchandise.  Assume,  however,  that  nothing  worse 
than  a  simple  .sales  tax  were  proposed. 

We  must  have  the  present  3  percent  to  finance  the  State  In  Its 
previous  scheme  of  operations.  To  raise  an  additional  half  billion 
dollars  a  year  we  must  have  an  additional  sales  tax  six  times  as  big 
as  the  present  one.  In  other  words,  to  pay  the  hopeful  old  folks 
$100  a  month,  without  regard  to  their  n?ed  or  worth,  every  person 
who  went  into  a  store  to  buy  $1  worth  of  groceries  would  have  to 
fork  over.  In  addition,  3  percent,  as  the  ordinary  cost  of  State 
government,  plus  18  cents  ns  Townsend  tax.  making  the  bill  $1.21 
for  each  $1  worth  of  goods  that  were  bought. 

ALL   WAGES    WOULD   SHRINK 

In  other  words,  every  wage  In  the  State  would  shrink  by  a  fifth 
(for  all  the  families  that  still  continued  to  support  themselves, 
by  their  own  efforts  i.  Every  little  retail  business  would  be  loaded 
down  by  difficulties,  due  to  rising  prices  and  taxes  six  times  bigger 
than  now.  Every  benefit  that  was  pained  by  the  aged  Idlers  would 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  that  minority  In  the  population  who 
earn  their  own  way.  produce  all  'he  wealth  that  Is  created,  and 
work  for  every  cent  they  get  or  expect  to  get. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  able  to  Invite  you  to  use  your  own  pencil 
along  with  me  in  computing  Just  what  would  happen.  The  whole 
story,  however,  cannot  be  told  by  means  of  any  figures  yet  avail- 
able. Actually  there  are  not  mei^ly  421,073  persons  of  65  and  over 
in  Illinois,  as  there  were  In  the  year  1930.  but  many  thousands 
more  than  that  number.  The  death  rate  has  been  dropping,  the 
birth  rate  also,  so  today  we  have  a  larger  proportion  cf  old  folks  to 
earning  men.  The  actual  burden  upon  workers  would  be  far  worse 
than  any  official  figure  will  show. 


Export  of  War  Materials  to  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  WILUAM  W.   DARSIB 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  on  various 
occasions  before  this  body  expressed  myself  concerning  the 
part  the  United  States  is  having  toward  prolonging  the  war 
in  China. 

Authentic  authorities  agree  that  if  we  could  embargo  war 
materials  to  Japan  the  terrific  slaughter  would  be  over  in 
less  than  a  month.  I  represent  the  great  harbor  area  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  I  am  receiving  many  communications  from 
my  constituents  urging  that  something  be  done  about  this 
matter. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  William  W.  Darsie,  has  just  communi- 
cated with  me  upon  this  subject.  His  letter  is  typical  of 
those  I  am  receiving.    I  hope  the  membership  will  read  this 
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letter  thoughtfully  and  enact  legislation  that  will  put  an  end 

to  this  terrible  tragedy. 

The  letter  follows: 

Congressman  Lex  Geter: 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dam  CONCMS3MAH  Geyeb:  The  session  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  San  P*dro.  act:ng  unanimously  for  the  corgrepatlon  of 
our  church.  vot<d  to  expresa  to  you  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
cur  Sincere  hope  that  Congress  would  act  In  withholding  war  ma- 
terials from  Japan.  Since  our  church  Is  located  In  that  section 
ol  the  city  of  Lo-.  Aiigeles  from  which  oil  and  scrap  Iron  Is  shipped 
In  large  quantities,  we  have  a  det-p  interest  in  seeing  that  Congress 
act  before  adjournment  In  stopping  the  slaughter  of  Innocents  In 
the  Far  Ea.st.  It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  action  will  be  taken  at 
cnce~in  correcting  this  wrong. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  W.  DARsn. 


Possibility  of  Joint  Truck-Rate  Schedules 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS^ 
I  °' 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1939 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  railroad  bill  before  us 
Is  inimical  to  all  other  forms  of  transportation.  A  case  of 
first  impression  pertaining  to  Joint  truck-water  transporta- 
tion arose  in  my  district  last  year.  It  took  over  a  year  to  get 
an  adverse  ruling  in  favor  of  the  railroads  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  a  decision  rendered  May  20.  1939. 

Camden,  Ark.,  a  town  located  in  my  district,  has  for  many 
years  been  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ouachita  River. 
From  Camden  this  river  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
down  to  the  Mississippi,  and  boats  tuning  the  Ouachita  can 
thus  travel  between  Camden  and  New  Orleans  by  water.  It 
Is  the  only  direct  water  connection  l)etween  the  coast  and 
the  interior  towns  and  cities  in  my  district  and  in  the  other 
districts  of  southern  Arkansas.  There  has  for  many  years 
be«n  some  commercial  use  of  the  Ouachita  to  Camden,  but 
this  was  uncertain  and  not  the  kind  of  service  which  the 
merchants  and  businessmen  could  ever  depend  upon. 

About  4  years  ago,  however,  a  common  carrier  barge  line 
began  op>erations  over  this  water  route.  This  hne  uses  a 
fleet  of  modern  barges  and  plies  between  New  Orleans  and 
Camden,  using  the  Mississippi  and  Ouachita  Rivers.  Regu- 
lar semimonthly  sailings  were  established  and  a  slow  but 
dependable  service  by  water  to  Camden  was  made  available 
to  the  merchants.  Being  an  inland-water  carrier,  this  barge 
line  was  not  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
subject  to  its  rulings,  but  it  made  every  effort  to  keep  it5 
rates  stable  and  was  invaluable  to  business  in  this  territory. 

Not  long  after  the  establishment  of  this  common-carrier 
barge  hne  the  Motor  CaiTier  Act  was  passed  by  Congress 
placing  interstate  truck  operations  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  providing  for  the  joining  of  truck 
and  water  operations  where  the  barge  lines  were  willing  to 
submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

At  the  request  of  the  shipping  interests  around  Camden 
and  In  the  territory  served  by  Camden  the  barge  line  decided 
to  join  with  the  common-carrier  truckers  in  joint  through 
water-truck  tariffs  which  would  name  rates  from  New 
Orleans  to  various  south  Arkansas  points  through  Camden, 

There  were  five  common-carrier  truck  lines  whose  routes 
radiated  from  Camden  and  pro\1ded  a  service  to  towns  in 
Arkan^a?  as  far  north  as  Little  Rock. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  new  tariff  to  allow  wholesalers, 
merchants,  and  businessmen  at  all  of  these  Aikansas  destina- 
tions to  ship  directly  between  their  places  of  business  and 
New  Orleans  by  water  and  truck  without  the  necessity  of 
taking  delivery  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  Camden  and  still 
have  the  benefit  of  lew-cost  water  transportation. 

The  project  was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  all  over 
my  district  and  in  the  surrounding  districts  which  also  would 
benefit,  and  in  spite  of  some  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the 


barge  line  at  submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  tariffs  naming  the  through 
rates  were  published  in  April  of  last  year. 

The  ink  on  the  tariffs  was  scarcely  dr^',  however,  before 
a  loud  and  vigorous  complaint  arose  from  the  railroads. 
They  protested  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
the  new  through  joint  rates  were  unconscionably  low  and 
would  completely  tear  down  the  rate  structure  that  they 
had  built  up  for  service  to  this  territory.  It  even  developed 
that  one  of  the  common-carrier  truck  lines  which  had  jdned 
with  the  barge  company  in  the  joint  rates  was  owned  and 
controlled  by  one  of  the  railroads.  As  soon  as  the  railroad 
oppositicn  was  made  known  it  immediately  withdrew  from 
its  participation.  The  Commission  gave  ear  to  the  strong 
protests  of  the  railroads  and  in  May  of  1938  suspended 
the  new  tariff,  setting  it  down  for  an  investigation  and  hear- 
ing before  one  of  its  examiners. 

The  scheduled  hearing  was  held  at  the  end  of  June  1938, 
in  Camden.  At  this  hearing  there  were  in  attendance  many 
shippers  and  businessmen  who  testified  as  to  the  great 
advantages  which  a  jcint  barge-truck  route  through  Camden 
vould  bring  to  them.  They  assured  the  Commission  that 
they  had  urged  the  establishment  of  this  valuable  service 
and,  in  spite  of  its  slowness,  they  would  patronize  it  and 
be  very  glad  to  make  use  of  the  waterway  serving  their 
locality.  On  its  part,  the  barge  hne  depicted  the  careful 
study  which  had  been  given  to  the  problem  before  the 
through  rates  were  decided  on;  the  urgent  requests  which 
they  had  received;  and  the  care  which  had  been  taken  to 
name  rates  which  would  make  use  of  the  through  route  by 
shippers  possible  and  still  be  compensatory  to  the  carriers 
operating  over  it. 

The  barge  line  pointed  out  that  the  through  route  was 
very  much  an  experiment  and  that  for  this  reason  an  ex- 
perimental period  of  6  months  was  to  be  used.  Suggestions 
as  to  improvements  in  the  tariff  were  solicited  and  a  will- 
ingness to  correct  any  errors  or  ambiguities  was  repeatedly 
expressed.  The  answer  of  the  railroads  to  all  the  pleas 
of  the  water  and  truck  carriers  and  of  the  shippers  for 
this  service  was  that  the  rates  to  be  charged  were  too  low 
and  would  injure  their  business. 

The  case  was  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  m.iny  months.  Finally,  in  late  May  of  this  year,  over  a 
year  after  the  rates  had  been  first  published,  the  decision  was 
released.  It  found  the  proposed  joint  through  rates  to  be 
unlawful  because  unduly  low  and  ordered  them  to  be  can- 
celed. The  Commission  apparently  felt  that,  regardless  of 
the  value  and  cost  of  the  service  offered,  rates  by  other  forms 
of  transportation  must  not  be  low  enough  to  take  traffic  from 
the  railroads.  The  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  say  that  the 
Inherent  advantages  of  low-cost  water  transportation  cannot 
be  given  to  a  locality,  no  matter  how  great  the  need,  if  to  do 
so  can  possibly  interfere  with  or  injure  the  business  of  the 
rail  carriers.  No  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  when  this 
was  the  sole  plea  of  the  railroads  to  which  the  Commission 
in  this  case  lent  such  a  ready  ear. 

Since  the  decision  ordering  their  rates  canceled,  the  com- 
mon-carrier barge  and  truck  lines  serving  southern  Aikansas 
through  Camden  have  not  abandoned  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a  joint  through  service.  They  have  been  and  now  are 
endeavoring  to  work  out  rates  which  will  produce  some  busi- 
ness and  still  be  compensatory.  They  have  been  asked,  how- 
ever, by  the  railroads  to  furnish  copies  of  such  new  rates  as 
soon  as  they  are  prepared.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
new  rates,  whatever  they  are.  will  be  protested  again  by  the 
railroads  and  the  same  long-drawn-out  procedure  will  have 
to  be  repeated.  Nor  docs  a  common  carrier  by  water  have 
much  incentive  to  seek  Commission  approval  of  its  rates, 
no  matter  how  valuable  the  projected  service  may  be  to 
shippers  and  the  people  in  general,  or  how  reasonable  they 
may  be  when  the  slow  character  of  water  travel  Is  taken 
into  account.  The  experience  of  this  barge  line  which  has 
with  the  common-carrier  truckers,  been  attempting  to  pro- 
vide water  and  truck  transportation  to  Camden.  Ark.,  and 
surrounding  towns  makes  the  prospect  of  further  Commis- 
sion regulation  a  dark  one. 
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The  National  Debt  Limitation 


^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1939 

Mr,  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recapitulation  of  congressional 
appropriations  discloses  that  we  are  dangerously  near  the 
deot  limitation  of  $45,000,000,000  established  by  law. 
The  national  debt,  as  of  June  30,  1939,  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  was  $40,440,000  000,  of  which  total  Treasury  bonds  now 
outstanding  amount  to  $28,066,000,000,  while  Treasury  notes, 
b-Us,  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  eligible  for  conversion 
into  long-term  obligations  sum  up  to  $11,820,000,000. 

We  have  experienced  9  continuous  years  of  operating 
deficits.  The  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  has  varied 
from  year  to  y?ar  due  to  changes  in  business  conditions  and 
the  program  of  public  finance.  During  the  1939  fi.scal  year 
expenditures  exceeded  receipts  by  $3,601,000,000  and  were 
mere  than  twice  the  expenditures  for  the  1931  period. 

A  tabulation  of  the  appropriations  for  the  1940  fiscal  year 
shows  that  the  national-defense  program  will  amount  to 
one  and  eipht-tenths  billion  dollars;  it  will  cost  about  the 
same  for  relief  as  it  v.ill  for  national  defense;  the  agricul- 
tural program  will  still  run  at  a  level  of  about  one  and  three- 
tenths  billion  dollars.  All  told,  national  defense,  relief,  and 
agricultural  expenditures  will  constitute  about  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  government  for  this  fiscal  year.  Expenditures 
are  estimated  to  exceed  $10,000,000,000  in  the  1940  fiscal 
year  with  an  operating  deficit  of  over  $3,000,000,000. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates  a  gross  national 
debt,  as  of  June  33.  1940,  of  $44,458,000,000,  based  on  esti- 
mated deficit  of  $3,326,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1940.  Tiie  actual  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1939,  was  throe  and  si:;-tcnths  billion  dollars. 

There  has  been  proposed  a  program  of  expenditures  for 
public  works  of  a  self-liquidating  nature  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,090.  If  the  plan  is  carried  out  to 
completion  then  the  outstanding  contingent  liabilities  (guar- 
anteed obligations  of  the  United  States)  will  approximate 
$10,030,000,000  in  addition  to  the  national  debt. 

These  figures  show  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
debt  limitation  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  put  our  own 
financial  house  in  order,  to  practice  rigid  economy,  and  to 
balance  or  at  least  to  approximate  a  balanced  Budget  for 
1941. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  start  doing  this  is  to  cut  10 
percent  off  the  total  appropriations  for  every  department  of 
the  Government,  except  for  disabled  veterans,  those  on  pen- 
sions and  relief.  There  is  no  way  to  balance  the  Budget 
without  a  definite  attempt  to  practice  national  economy,  and 
that  can  only  be  done  through  an  effort  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution — House  Resolution  195 — for 
the  creation  of  a  committee  of  five  Members  of  the  House,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  to  make  a  recapitulation  and  a 
complete  survey  of  the  authorizations  and  appropriations  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
limitation  on  the  national  debt  established  by  law  at  $45,- 
000,000,000  has  been  exceeded.  I  propose  to  ask  for  action 
on  this  resolution  as  soon  as  Congress  reconvenes  in  Jan- 
uary 1940  so  that  Members  will  know  definitely  before  the 
big  appropriation  bills  are  considered  the  exact  status  of  our 
public  debt  in  relation  to  the  debt  limitation. 

The  proposed  spending  and  lending  bill  is  just  a  camou- 
flage effort  to  evade  the  legal-debt  limitation.  The  fact  is 
that  our  country  has  been  overdrugged  with  stimulants  and 
rhots  in  the  arm.  Business  is  in  a  dry  rot,  confidence  has 
been  destroyed,  and  fear  pervades  the  land  Incomes,  profits, 
wages,  all  are  falling,  but  unemployment  and  taxes  continue 
to  rise.  The  tax  collector  is  as  inevitable  as  the  messenger 
of  death.    The  Federal  Government  is  drifting  rapidly  onto 


the  shoals  of  inflation,  repudiation,  bankruptcy,  or  finan- 
cial chaos  and  more  unemployment. 

I  include  the  following  tables  showing  the  state  of  the 
public  debt  as  of  June  30,  1939,  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1931-39.  comparison 
of  changes  in  the  public  debt  with  expenditures  for  relief 
for  the  fiscal  years  1934-39,  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1940,  and  the  growth  of  contingent  liabili- 
ties, 1934-33. 

T.1BLE  I. — The  public  debt  as  of  June  30.  1939 
Bonds: 

Panama  Canal,  conversion,  postal  savings $196,470,660 

?5,  218,  322,  650 


Treasury   bonds 

United  States  (avings  bonds 

Adjusted  service  bonds 


1,868,149.116 

783,052,606 

Total    bonds ^8,  065.  995,  032 

Treasury  notes 9.225.905,700 

Certificates   of   Indebtedness 1,286,500,000 

Treasury  bills 1.307.569,000 

Total  Interest-bearing  debt  outstanding 39,885.969,732 

Matured  debt  on  which  Interest  has  ceased 142,283.  140 

Debt  bearing  no  Interest 411.279.539 

Total  gross  debt ~40.  439.  532,  411 

Net  balance  In  general  fund 2.838.226.533 

Gross  debt  less  net  balance  In  general  fund.  37,601,306,879 

Gro^s  debt  per  capita 308.29 

Computed  rate  of  interest  on  Interest-bearing  debt 

outstimdlng 2.  60 

Table  II. — Cost  of  operating  the  Federal  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years,  1931-39.  Inclusive 
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Table  in. — Comparison  of  changes  in  the  public  debt  with  expendi- 
tures for  relief  for  tlie  fiscal  years,  1934-39 


Gross  direct  debt 

Arnunllncrrtse 
in  cross  debt 

Uclirf  exfiondi- 
turcs' 

1934 , 

lies 

i!«r.      

r27.  ar<3. 000. 000 

2H.  7(,1.(X)0.000 
33.  77H.  000.  000 
3fi.  42S.  000.  OOO 

37.  uvs.  oo;i.  000 

40,440,000.000 

$4.  514, 000, 000 

1.  MS,  OOU  OfW 
.'..  077.  000,  (KM 

2.  M7.  (Ul.  (UK) 
7*1. 1 100.  000 

3.  275.  UW.  000 

$1,707,010,000 
1,9X2,000,000 
2,  441  000  000 

iyB7 

2.  ,M1!.  noo.  000 

2.  i:u  II «)  OCX) 

lycw 

laai* 

>  2.  HM.  000. 000 

Total 

17.901.000.000 

13.  719. 000, 000 

'  Kelief  ex iK-ndilurcs  incliiile  only  thfw^fllloontions  to  the  Civil  Works  \  '  :  'ri- 
tion,  Fedfnl  Knierpeiicy  Kelief  .Mlniinistniiion,  W(.rks  I*r(Kre.s.s  Adi  la, 

C'ivili;;n  (onsfrvatioti  Corps,  direct  relict,  und  the  work  relief  of  public  u„i..-  slilu  ua 
eii'priTj'iicy  flf«Kl  rontroi.  reclamation,  etc. 

■  I'rciiniiniiry  conipu'.ation. 

Table  IV. — Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940 

Legislative  establLshment.  H,  H.  4218.   Public.   No. 
130 


Independent  offices.  Public.  No.  8 

Independent   admlnlstratU'e   expenses 

Department  of  Agriculture,  H.  R.  62C9 

Farm  Credit  Administration.   H.  R    5269 

Administrative  expenses,  H.  R.  5269 

Department  of  Commerce,  H   R.  6392 

Department  of  the  Interior.  Public,  No.  68 

Department  of  Justice,  H.  R.  6392 

Department  of  Labor,  H.  R    5427 

Na\'y  Department.  H.  R.  6149 

Post  Office  Department,  Public,  No.  65 

Department  of  State.  H.  R   6392 

Treasury  Department,  Public,  No.  65 


$21,892,079 

1,678.847.840 

73,550.000 

1,273,004,798 

13,741,000 

9.  500,  000 

52.751.000 

188.337,265 

50.  907,  520 

30. £36,  170 

t73,049, 151 

>£;0  987,244 

18.  518,700 

» 2, 549, 978, 410 


'Appropriated  $790,987,244.  less  $740,000,000  of  post-ofDce  receipts. 

*Out  of  the  Treasury  Department  appropriation  of  $2,550,000,000, 
$1,050,000,000  was  allocated  lor  payments  of  Interest  on  the  public 
debt,  $585,000,000  for  public-debt  retirement.  $580,000,000  to  the  old- 
a(?e  reserve  account,  and  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  ($335,- 
000.000)  win  be  spent  on  operations  of  the  Department,  such  as 
refunds,  public  buildings,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Public  He&ltli 
Service,  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 
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Table  TV .—Appropriationa  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  I'JiO — 

Continued 

War  Department:  ^ 

Military    Public.  No   44 •608.789  824 

MlUtary  supplemental.  H    R.  8791 223.393.047 

CivU  and  Panama  Canal.  H.  B.  6260 304.523.014 

District  of  Columbia '6,  000.000 

Work  Relief  and  Public  Works  Approprtatlon  Act, 

1M9.  H.  J.  Res.  326. _ —  1.  755  600.  000 


ToUl-- 10.239,862.062 

•Estimated  District  of  Columbia  appropriation  not  yet  enacted 
Into  law. 

Tabus  V. — The  groivth  of  contingent  liabilities  iguaranteai  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States).  19:^4-39 
[In  oilUioas  ot  (lu!lar.s| 


1 
1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1939 

1939 
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115 

[ 

1  '  '" 

Total 

CBI 

4.191 

4,751 

4.743 

4.889 

1 

5,4SS 

Dark  Days  Ahead 


If 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1939 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  months  the 
administration  has  used  various  powers  available  to  It  under 
law  to  curtail  so  far  as  practicable  our  interchange  of  trade 
with  Germany  In  carrying  out  its  program  of  cooperation 
with  the  "democracies  against  the  autocracies"  and  in  par- 
ticular to  show  American  sympathy  for  Great  Britain  in 
its  current  controversy  with  Germany. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  note  that  during  this  same  period, 
when  American  business  with  Germany  hr.5  been  substan- 
tially curtailed,  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  admin- 
istration the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Germany  has  very 
materially  increased. 

In  fact  Great  Britain  has  apparently  Increased  its  trade 
with  Germany  to  about  fill  the  gap  America  has  left. 

The  following  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  20.  1939,  tells  a  story  that  should 
have  significance  to  American  students  of  international 
relations: 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  20,   19391 

CESMAN    EXPORT    BALANCE    FOR    JUNE    IS    $37.640.000 PART    OP    CAIN    IS 

IN    bookkeeping:    sales   to   united   states   DaOP   &ILARPLY 

Berlin.  July  19.— Germany's  exports  in  June  exceeded  Imports 
by  94.100.000  marks  (about  $37,640,000).  more  than  double  the  ex- 
port balance  In  May,  it  was  announced  today.  For  the  first  6 
months  of  1939  an  excess  of  58.800.000  marks  (about  $23,520,000)  In 
exports  over  Imports  was  recorded. 

The  apparent  Increase  In  exports  In  June  over  May,  52.200.000 
markF  ($20,000,000).  was  In  large  measure  a  result  of  a  new  method 
of  keeping  statistics  June  figures  Included  some  deliveries  actu- 
ally made  In  Mav  Exports  listed  for  Jxme  amounted  to  537.500.000 
marks  ($215,000,000).  and  Imports  443.400.000  nuu-ks  ($117,360,000). 

Today's  announcement  said  Imports  from  Italy,  Great  Britain. 
Hungary,  and  the  Netherlands  had  increased  and  those  from  Ru- 
mania. Greece,  and  Turkey  had  decreased. 

German  exports  Increased  to  Britain,  Turkey,  the  Netherlands. 
It«Jy.  and  Sweden,  while  those  to  Poland.  Switzerland,  and  France 
decreased.  Export  increases  to  Argentina.  Venezuela.  Mexico,  and 
Colombia  were  noted,  while  there  was  a  strong  rcce&biou  in  exports 
to  Xhe  United  States. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1939 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shadow  recently  has  been  cast 
over  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  that  re- 
gion of  rich  farm  land  and  prosperous  communities  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  section  of  the  State  which  I  have  the 
proud  honor  to  represent.  It  was  placed  there.  I  regret  to 
report,  by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  MiNTONl.  I  rise,  therefore,  to  erase  that  shadow  once 
and  for  all,  using  as  my  weapon  the  potent  sunlight  of  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday.  July  20,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  during  the  heat  o!  debate  in  the  Senate,  made  the 
following  statement  in  response  to  a  question  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges).  I  quote  from  page 
9575  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  that  date: 

Mr.  MiNTON.  I  have  In  mind  one  Republican  Representative 
from  my  State,  who  inserted  in  the  Record  some  figures  which 
had  been  tabulated  by  a  Republican  editor  up  in  the  dark  corner 
of  Indiana,  a  man  who  ran  for  the  United  States  Senate  last  year 
and  was  defeated.  That  is  one  of  them  I  have  In  mind.  I  could 
refer  the  Senators  to  others. 

The  Republican  Representative  to  whom  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  refers  is  myself. 

The  Republican  editor  he  mentions  is  the  Honorable  Ray- 
mond E.  Willis,  of  Angola,  Ind..  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
from  one  of  the  finest  communities  in  my  district. 

It  is  only  natural  for  me  to  assume,  therefore,  that  "the 
dark  corner  of  Indiana"  to  which  the  Indiana  Senator  refers 
is  my  own  Fourth  District — a  district  which,  I  might  add, 
needs  bow  to  no  other  in  the  entire  Unitecf  States.  At  least, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  conclusion  which  '.las  been  drawn  by 
the  newspapers  of  my  district.  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point 
a  Washington  dispatch  which  has  gained  wide  circulation  In 
Indiana: 

[Washington  dispatch  of  July  22,  1939] 

FOtTRTH   DISTRICT  DARK  CORNER  OF  STATE MINTON 

Washington.  D.  C. — The  Fourth  Congressional  District,  which 
went  Republican  by  an  all-time  record  majority  of  over  20.000 
votes  in  1938.  is  the  "dark  corner  of  Indiana"  to  Senator  Sherman 
MiNTON.  the  Hoosler  new  deaJer,  who  must  stand  for  reelection 
next   year,  probably  against  Raymond  E.   Willis,   Angola  publu.her. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana  made  public  reference  to  hla 
strongest  potential  oppxjnent.  Mr.  Willis,  during  a  debate  in  the 
Senate  the  other  day.  but  he  didn't  refer  to  him  by  name.  In- 
stead, he  Identified  him  simply  as  "a  Republican  editor  up  in  the 
dark  corner  of  Indiana,  a  m&ii  wno  ran  for  the  United  States 
Senate  last  year  and  was  defeated." 

It  all  came  about  during  a  debate  between  Mr.  Minton  and 
Senator  BamcEs  of  New  Hampshire  over  the  farm  policies  of  the 
New  Deal. 

The  Hoosier  Senator  took  the  floor  to  complain  that  "numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  by  Republican  leaders  to  circulate 
throughout  the  country  prop>aganda  detrimental  to  the  New  E>eal 
economic  program.  •  •  •  They  are  trying  to  show  that  farm- 
ers were  better  off  under  Mr.  Hoover  than  they  are  tmder  the 
Roosevelt  administration  " 

Mr.  Briix;es.  The  Senator  says  Republicans  have  been  circulat- 
ing these  figures.  Who  does  he  mean  are  circulating  these  fig- 
ures?    "Republicans  "  Is  a  pretty  Indefinite  term. 

Mr.  MiNTON.  I  have  In  mind  one  Republican  Representative 
from  my  State  who  in.serted  in  the  Rkcord  some  figures  which  had 
been  tabulated  by  a  Republican  editor  up  in  the  dark  comer  of 
Indiana,  a  man  who  ran  for  the  United  States  Senate  last  year 
and  was  defeated.     That  is  one  of  them  I  have  In  nund. 

The  Hoosier  Senator  had  taken  exception  to  a  table  of  compara- 
tive farm  prices  which  Representative  Gillie  had  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  table,  taken  from  Mr.  Willis'  news- 
paper,  the  Steuben   Republican,   revealed   that   average   prices   of 


leading  farm  products  under  the  New  Deal  period.  1933  37.  ore  as 
much  as  30  percent  lower  than  they  were  during  the  Republican 
period.   1921-32. 

The  Indiana  Senator  objected  to  the  figures  and  Inserted  his 
own  table,  comparing  New  Deal  farm  pr'ces  uith  the  1930-32  aver- 
ages, ignoring  the  high  prices  under  the  Harding  and  Coolidge 
administrations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  very  interesting  inferences  are  con- 
tained in  this  newspaper  article.  The  inference  is  made,  for 
cx.-imple,  that  the  junior  Senator  considers  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict the  "dark  corner  of  Indiana"  because  it  went  Republi- 
can last  year  by  the  largest  plurality  in  history.  The  exact 
plurality,  according  to  the  Congressional  Directory,  was 
20.274  votes.  Every  one  of  the  eight  counties  in  the  dis- 
trict contributed  to  this  record  plurality.  The  results  by 
counties  were  as  follows: 


CiPimty 

Ko  publican 

Uemocratic 

Allen 

36.398 
4,  (.71 
4,048 
3.Xs<i 
4,.Vil 
6.7»4 
4.9.S5 
7,2il 

iMlH 

A'l:uns 

4,USl 

>\  ells 

4.3M 

2.175 

Ltipmntre 

Ptiuln'n 

2.4t»4 

Ndl.U'    

4.. 515 

^v^lj||('v ....^. 

4,()S1 

IX-  Kalb , 

5,210 

Total 

72.567 

52,293 

The  inference  also  is  made  that  the  Indiana  Senator  may 
consider  northeastern  Indiana  the  "dark  comer"  of  the  State, 
because  it  is  the  home  of  his  strongest  potential  opponent, 
Mr,  Willis,  whom  I  sincerely  believe  will  be  the  next  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  junior  Senator  identified  Mr.  Willis  rather  curtly  as 
"the  man  who  ran  for  the  United  States  Senate  last  year 
and  was  defeated."  I  might  say  that  many  citizens  of  In- 
diana entertain  serious  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment. To  be  sure,  Mr.  Willis  is  not  in  the  Senate  today. 
But  there  are  many  who  believe  that  he  should  be. 

This  attitude  was  summed  up  recently  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Columbia  City  (Ind.)  Commercial-Mail  as  follows: 

Raymond  E.  Willis,  it  Is  felt  by  90  percent  of  the  voters  of  the 
Btate.  was  defrauded  out  of  the  place  by  election  corruption — and 
came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  securing  election  in  spite  of  the 
frauds. 

Official  returns  revealed  that  Mr.  Willis  polled  783,189 
votes  and  Senator  Frederick  Van  Nuys,  his  opponent,  re- 
ceived 788,386 — a  difference  of  5,197  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
1,581,839  cast. 

My  purpose  in  rising  today,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  much-disputed  senatorial  election  in 
Indiana  last  year  or  to  recall  with  justifiable  pleasure  the 
election  results  in  my  own  congressional  district,  A  shadow 
has  been  cast  over  the  portion  of  Indiana  which  I  represent 
and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  pierce  it  and  let  in  the  light. 

The  Fourth  Indiana  District,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  "the  dark 
corner  of  Indiana."  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  visit  this  section  of  the  State,  which  God  so  gener- 
ously endowed  with  all  the  natural  wealth  at  His  command, 
can  testify  to  this  statement.  Its  land  is  as  fertile  as  any  in 
the  United  States.  Its  industries  are  diversified.  Its  com- 
munities are  progressing.  Its  people  are  the  most  hospitable 
on  earth. 

Northeastern  Indiana,  among  other  things,  is  a  vacation 
paradise.  Here,  within  a  radius  of  50  miles,  are  located  200 
beautiful  lakes,  ranging  from  small  ones  to  giant  Wawasee. 
All  of  these  waters,  as  well  as  the  winding  streams  tributary  to 
them,  offer  splendid  fishing  and  every  kind  of  outdoor 
amusement. 

I  wish  to  pause  a  moment  here  to  extend  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  my  colleagues,  on  behalf  of  the  constituency  I  repre- 
sent, to  visit  northeastern  Indiana  after  adjournment  and  see 
for  yourselves.  I  will  guarantee  you  the  vacation  of  your 
lives.  And  I  will  warrant  that  you  will  meet  the  finest,  most 
thoroughly  genuine  people  in  the  world. 


Whether  you  come  frcm  California,  Maine,  Florida,  or 
Minnesota,  you  will  feel  that  you  are  ccming  home  when 
you  come  to  Indiana.  For  Indiana's  authors  have  tcld  the 
whole  world  about  the  wonders  of  this  wonderful  Stale. 
Booth  Tarkinpton,  Edward  Egcleston,  Lew  Wallace.  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  Gecrge  Ade,  Meredith  Nicholson,  Theodore 
Dreiser,  and  northeastern  Indiana's  own  Gene  Stratton 
Porter — these  and  many  other  Hoosier  writers  have  brought 
Indiana  into  the  home  of  every  American.  You  will  find 
many  of  the  scenes  they  wTote  about  right  in  Mr,  Minton's 
"dark  corner  of  Indiana." 

The  business  and  industrial  life  of  noriheastern  Indiana 
is  centered  in  my  heme  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  a  thriving 
metropolis  with  a  history  as  colorful  as  any  community  in 
America. 

The  present  site  of  Fort  Wayne,  "where  the  three  rivers 
meet,"  was  an  important  center  of  early  American  Indian 
life  before  the  coming  cf  the  white  men.  Chief  Little  Turtle 
described  it  as  "that  glorious  gate  through  which  all  the 
good  words  of  cur  chiefs  had  to  pass  from  the  north  to 
the  south  and  from  the  east  to  the  west." 

Port  Wayne  is  named  after  that  Revolutionary  War  hero, 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  who  brought  the  glorious  aftermath 
of  the  war  to  Indiana  soil  on  the  site  cf  the  present  city. 

In  1785,  just  2  years  before  the  formation  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  General  Washington  pointed  to  this  spot 
as  "a  most  important  post  for  the  Union."  He  wanted  it 
fortified  and  maintained  as  a  strategic  American  stronghold 
in  the  West.  He  never  gave  up  that  conception,  and  for  10 
years  pursued  his  purpose  by  sending  three  armies  to  accom- 
plish it.  His  vision  finally  was  realized  in  the  building  of 
Old  Fort  Wa>Tie  by  the  famous  "Mad  Anthony,"  after  his 
defeat  of  the  Indians  at  Fallen  Timbers. 

Since  its  colorful  beginning.  Fort  Wayne  has  continued  to 
grow  until  today  It  is  an  important  industrial  center  of  130,- 

000  population.  Its  ideal  location  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
markets  of  the  Middle  West  has  been  widely  recognized,  and 
many  important  industries  have  located  plants  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  forever  about  northeastern 
Indiana,  her  natural  riches  and  varied  attractions,  the  in- 
dustrious farmers  who  till  her  soil,  the  citizens  she  has  de- 
veloped, the  contributions  she  has  made  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  good  people  who  perform  their  daily  tasks 
there.  For  I  love  every  inch  of  it  and,  to  me,  there  is  no 
place  on  earth  to  compr^re  with  it.    I  think,  however,  that 

1  have  said  enough  to  convince  my  colleagues,  and  the  Na- 
tion at  large,  that  it  is  not  "the  dark  comer  of  Indiana."  I 
also  would  like  to  feel  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
deep  down  in  his  heart,  shares  with  me  an  admiration  and 
affection  for  the  people  of  this  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  should  be  warned.  There  are  dark 
days  ahead.  I  solemnly  predict,  here  and  now,  that  the 
Republican  darkness  to  which  the  Senator  has  condemned 
the  Fourth  District  of  Indiana — and  which  already  extends 
over  7  districts  in  Indiana  and  167  in  the  United  States — will 
envelop  the  entire  country  in  1940. 


The  Ramspeck  Bill— H.R.  960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1939 

Mrs.  ODAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  early  tests  of  feeble- 
mindedness in  children,  I  have  been  told,  was  to  direct  the 
child  in  question  to  bale  out  a  bucket  into  which  water  from 
a  tap  was  running.  If  the  child  stayed  at  the  task  all  day. 
it  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  feeble-minded,  because  any 
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average  child  would  soon  discover  the  source  of  the  water  and 
turn  cS  the  tap. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  illustration  by  two  bills,  one  of 
which  has  just  passtd  the  House,  the  other  is  awaiting  action 
by  this  body. 

There  has  been  a  great  fuss  over  politics  in  relief,  political 
activity  by  Federal  employees,  and  much-to-do  over  the 
Hatch  bill  prohibiting  •'pernscious.  political  actinty." 

Much  less  public  attention  has  been  given  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  960>  Introduced  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
C.vil  S^Tvice  Commiltoe,  Mr.  R^MSPECK.  of  Georgia.  This 
bili  would  place  the  bulk  of  Federal  employees  within  the 
scope  of  the  civil-service  system.  Mr.  Ramspeck's  bill  would 
shut  off  the  flow  of  patronage,  automatically  eliminating 
pirnicious  political  activity. 

The  House  may  draw  its  own  inferences. 


Everett  I*ost  Office  Dedication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OK   MASSACHUSETFS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   ARTHUR  D    HEAI£Y,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  recently 
delivered  by  me  at  the  dt-dication  of  a  post  office  at  Everett, 
Mass.: 

It  1.S  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  present  here  today  to  participate 
In  the  dedication  of  the  new  pcst-offlce  building  for  the  city  of 
Everett  This  building  Is  a  splendid  example  of  the  policy  of  this 
administration  lu  erecting  potii-office  buildings  with  a  view  toward 
utility  rather  than  the  impracticable  type  of  monumental  build- 
ings that  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past.  It  also  reprtsents  the 
policy  of  the  administration  to  bring  up  to  a  modem  standard 
of  efficiency  the  service  rendered  to  the  public  by  the  Post  Office 
Departnient  by  means  of  the  construction  of  new  self -liquidating 
buildln>;s  such  as  this  one  which,  over  a  period  of  years,  will  pay 
for  Itself. 

This  building  represents  the  most  modem  development.s  In  com- 
fort, convenience,  and  efficiency  A  fine  example  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture, embodying  the  fullest  utilization  of  space,  air.  and  light. 
It  takes  Its  place  aa  the  newest  of  the  many  thousands  of  far- 
flung  outposts  of  the  Post  CfBce  Department,  the  most  gigantic 
business  in  the  entire  world. 

It  wa.s  indeed  high  time  that  the  city  of  Everett,  a  splendid 
community  of  some  60.000  people,  should  receive  the  bcneflta  of  a 
publicly  owned  post-office  bulldm",  and  It  very  rightfully  repre- 
sents a  source  of  pride  to  the  residents  of  this  city. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  one  of  the  most 
typically  American  institutions  of  our  great  Government.  Bound 
up  as  it  has  been  with  the  intimate  lives,  education,  society,  busi- 
ness, indiistry.  and  virtually  every  phase  of  American  social  and 
economic  life,  the  history  of  the  post  office  represents  a  history 
of  the  progress  and  development  of  America. 

In  the  field  of  transportation,  the  Post  Office  has  wielded  an  Im- 
portant Influence  on  the  development  of  better  and  swifter  means 
of  communication.  From  the  pony  express  to  the  latest  am- 
phibians of  the  air.  the  Post  Office  Department  has  fostered  and 
nurtured  the  growth  oi  modern  transportation.  When  Fulton 
sailed  the  first  steamship  up  the  Hudson  River,  saclcs  of  mall 
were  passengers  on  the  historic  Journey.  On  their  maiden  voyages, 
the  great  leviathans  of  the  sen  ca.Tled  maU  from  the  United  States 
In  their  holds.  The  early  railroads  were  Important  mediums  for 
the  transportation  of  mall.  Lindbergh  and  the  other  great  con- 
querors of  the  air  gave  passage  to  mall  from  this  country.  And 
as  swifter  and  more  modem  means  of  transportation  are  devised. 
It  seems  a  safe  surmise  that  t^e  United  States  mail  will  maintain 
its  historic  record  as  first  passrngcr. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  cur  internal  development,  the  mall 
has  carried  news  and  information  to  every  corner  of  our  growing 
NaUon.  Wherever  the  intrepid  explorer  blamed  a  trail  and  founded 
a  human  habitation,  there  swiftly  followed  the  United  States  mail. 

If  time  permitted,  we  could  trare  through  every  phase  of  our 
economic  and  social  life  the  ^U-jjervadtng  infiuence  of  the  post 
office.  When  the  great  pioneers  pushed  westward  to  expand  the 
frontiers  of  this  Nation,  the  mall  followed  to  bring  them  cherished 
news  from  home.  The  great  movement  for  popular  education 
found  a  potent  ally  In  the  post  office,  whereby  the  means  of  public 
enlightenment  could  be  transmitted  swiftly  and  cheaply  to  every 


corner  of  the  land.  However  far  the  wanderer  might  roam,  there 
was  still  this  vital  UnK  to  bring  him  solace  from  his  loved  ones  and 
bind  him  to  his  hearth. 

Like  a  great  all-embracing  mind,  it  has  served  to  spread  swiftly 
to  every  corner  of  this  land  the  great  developments  in  thought. 
culture,  and  ideals,  serving  to  weld  ever  closer  and  closer  into  one 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Business  and 
Industry  have  found  a  valuable  Instrument  In  the  malls,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  phase  of  American  life  that  has  not  felt  the  beneficent 
lnflu.:!nce  of  this  great  institution. 

Our  Nation  represents  the  last  great  frontier  of  freedom.  The 
spirit  of  autocracy  that  has  pervaded  Euiope  and  Asia  has  yet 
to  take  root  in  this  country.  However,  because  of  the  very 
existence  of  swift  means  of  communication  and  transportation, 
alien  ideologies  swiftly  find  their  way  to  this  land.  Because  of  Its 
preeminent  petition,  this  Nation  Is  the  principal  target  for  the 
propaganda  of  foreign  governments. 

Yet  I  believe  that  the  people  of  America  cherish  too  dearly  the 
freed  m  and  Utt-rty  that  has  been  p.'-eserved  inviolate  In  our  land 
to  succumb  readily  to  the  illusory  enilcenien's  of  foreign  ideologies. 
Here,  as  In  no  other  country,  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the 
Individual  arc  pres.Tved  as  an  Inexorable  axiom  of  government. 
While  in  other  lands  the  status  of  the  individual  has  been  de- 
graded to  that  of  mere  chattel  of  the  state,  the  great  principle 
that  governments  are  founded  for  and  by  the  consent  of  the 
govern..d  remains  the  very  foundation  of  our  sj-stem  of  government. 
Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  thoucht  and 
conscience  remain  today  the  priceless  heritage  of  all  Americans. 
And  when  any  of  you  chcobcs  to  deposit  a  letter  In  this  building, 
you  mny  do  so  with  the  full  assiuance  that  It  will  be  safe  from 
the  prying  eyes  of  censorship — that  no  despotic  censor  can  deprive 
you  oi  youi-  Inalienable  right  to  communicate  your  thoughts  as 
ycu  deem  fitting. 

But  while  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  our  great  heritage.  It  Is 
Incumbent  on  us  to  remain  vigilant  in  its  preservation.  The  vast 
majority  of  citizens  are  sensitive  to  the  great  blessings  that  flow  fiom 
our  system  of  government  and  are  unshakably  devoted  to  free 
American  institutions.  However,  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  great  minority  pressure  groups  in  other  lands  have  been 
able,  by  virtue  of  their  unanimity  of  purpose,  to  subject  the  major- 
ity to  their  iron  rule  and  discipline  It  is  incumbent  upon  all 
Americans  to  closely  observe  and  investigate  the  activities  of  persons 
who  would  destroy  our  great  Institutions  and,  by  the  active  pro- 
mulgation of  Americanism,  do  their  part  toward  heading  off 
subversive  movements  in  their  very  Inception. 

Today,  in  a  world  gripped  by  the  haunting  fear  of  Imminent  war, 
the  dedication  of  this  post-office  building  may  well  serve  as  an 
Inspiring  symbol  of  Americanism.  It  represents  a  history  of  peace- 
ful progress.  I  believe  that  the  entire  progress  of  Amerlra  has  been 
founded  on  peace.  Although  we  hive  wttnes.sed  and  suffered  war- 
fare, it  has  always  been  motivatetl  by  great  Ideals.  Never  yet  has 
this  Nation  embarked  on  a  war  of  conquest  and  selfish  ptirpcs«»  and 
it  is  our  hope  thai  It  never  will.  Born  In  the  great  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, this  Nation  has  prospered  and  developed  on  a  foundation 
of  peace  and  good  will.  Otir  Nation  has  risen  to  Its  position  of  pre- 
eminence under  a  program  of  peace  and  freedom.  Industry  and  tol- 
erance, culture  and  achievement.  Those  wars  that  have  afflicted  ua 
in  the  past  have  brought  no  benefit  to  this  Nation  but  have  served 
only  to  retard  our  growth  and  progress. 

Today  with  war  clouds  hovering  over  Europe.  It  is  fittln*  that 
we  should  dedicate  this  building  In  the  name  of  peace.  Europe 
and  Asia  are  a  turbulent  seething  scene  of  war  preparation,  a 
powder  keg  ready  to  Ignite  and  blast  civilization  to  bits  on  the 
merest  Incident.  I  know  that  there  lurks  in  the  hearts  of  all  men 
a  fear  of  the  dreadful  consequences  that  would  flow  from  a  new 
war  and  that  Americans  are  gravely  concerned  lest  our  Nation 
should  be  drawn  Into  a  conflict  that  could  only  mean  the  end  of 
civilization  as   we  know   it. 

For  months  now  a  barrage  of  foreign  propaganda,  calculated 
to  Involve  the  sentiment  of  this  Nation,  has  Inundated  our  shores 
from  all  camps.  Undoubtedly,  as  conditions  become  more  acute, 
these  efforts  will  be  Increased  and  more  vigorously  prosecuted. 
The  objective  Is  to  win  American  public  opinion,  as  it  Is  the 
public  opinion  of  America  that  will  eventually  guide  the  course  of 
our  destiny  toward  peace  or  toward  war. 

It  has  traditionally  been  the  policy  of  this  Nation  to  remain 
as  free  from  entangling  alliances  with  nations  abroad  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  The  entire  course  of  our  history  reveals  the 
wisdom  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  Washington  in  his  Fare- 
well Address  Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation  similar 
to  that  which  existed  prior  to  the  World  War.  Should  we  choose 
again  the  path  we  followed  in  those  momentous  days,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  possibility  of  our  Involvement  would  be  greatly 
increased . 

It  would  be  sound  foreign  policy.  In  my  opinion,  for  this 
Nation  to  maintain  during  these  critical  days  a  barrier  against 
the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammimltlon  to  belligerent  nations. 
If  this  Nation  were  to  be  converted  into  an  arsenal  for  the  manu- 
facture of  death-dealing  instruments  of  war  for  any  nation  or 
nations  abroad,  this  might  weU  be  the  first  step  that  would  lead 
us  Inextricably  Into  the  seething  ctirrent  of  European  diplomacy 
and  power  politics. 

I  believe  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  residents  of  my 
district  and  of  the  entire  Nation  to  be  opposed  to  any  war  other 
than  one  of  defense  and  to  favor  the  maintenance  of  strict  neu- 
trality. It  is  this  sentiment  of  the  people  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  will  hold  the  key  to  peace  or  war.    It  will  ever  he  neces- 
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sary  that  each  of  us  exercise  care  an^  Judgment  In  dispassion- 
ately appraising  all  news  and  appeals  from  abroad,  lest  the 
American  conscience  be  imposed  upon  by  spurious  propsiganda 
and  false  reports. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  people  of  America  will  continue 
to  follow  the  paths  of  peace  and  freedom  and  will  continue  to 
progress  toward  the  greatest  fulfillment  of  American  Ideals  of 
freedom  and  liberty  and  the  attainment  of  the  fullest  metisure 
of  the  blessings  of  democracy. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  building  will  serve  for  many 
years  as  a  symbol  of  the  resolution  of  the  American  people  to 
cherish,  nurture,  and  preserv-e  our  great  institutions  and  to  main- 
tain our  traditional  independence  and  freedom  from  entangling 
alliances  with  nations  abroad. 


Address  of  the  Postmaster  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Connecticut  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Association  of  Postmasters,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  July  22,  1939: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  Connecticut,  and  I  want 
you  postmasters  assembled  here  tonight  to  know  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  Invitation  which  I  received  to  address  this  conven- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Postmasters. 

I  always  welcome  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  postal  people,  for 
It  gives  me  a  chance  to  get  flrst-hand  information  from  ycu 
who  carry  on  this  great  business  day  in  and  day  out.  You  are 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  Department  In  your  respective 
communities,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  your  viewpoint  is  of 
great  value  to  us  in  Washington  in  formulating  our  policies.  At 
the  same  time,  these  meetings  enable  mo  to  keep  you  more 
directly  Informed  concerning  cur  plans  and  the  progress  we  are 
making  In  the  solution  of  the  many  perplexing  problems  that  are 
constantly  arising  in  the  operation  of  th?  Postal  Service. 

We  are  most  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity  to  share  In 
the  management  and  operation  of  the  United  States  Postai  Serv- 
ice, and  I  know  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  Justifiable 
pride  In  cur  accom.pUshments.  While  every  person  In  this  coun- 
try uses  the  Postal  Service  in  one  form  or  another.  It  Is  aston- 
ishing how  few  people  realize  the  tremendous  influence  that  is 
exerted  by  this  great  Government  utility  in  the  progress  of 
business,  Indu.stry.  transportation,  and  in  the  daily  pursuits  of 
our  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  1938  shows  that  during  that  year  the  transactions 
of  the  Federal  service  resulted  in  a  total  turn-over  of  cash  handled 
In  post  offices  of  more  than  $8.000.00C,000.  This  amounts  to 
more  than  all  the  money  In  circulation  in  the  United  States  and 
exceeds  the  total  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  entire  Federal  establishment,  inclualng  the  emergency 
agencies.  This  figure  amounts  to  more  than  $62  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America. 

We  must  remember,  therefore,  that  we  are  partners  In  the 
worlds  largest  business,  public  or  private. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  tonight  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  was  operated  at  a  ret  profit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $10,000,000  during  the  1939  fiscal  year  which  just 
ended  on  June  30  last,  and  that  postal  revenues  for  this  1939  fiscal 
year  totaled  $745,098,350,  the  highest  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

This  figtire  Is  $17,000,000  ahead  of  the  1938  fiscal  year,  which 
In  turn  represented  the  previous  all-time  high  in  the  matter  of 
postal  earnings.  This  Is  the  fifth  year  that  we  have  operated  the 
Postal  Service  at  a  profit  rathor  than  a  tremendous  loss  during 
my  administration  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  postal  expenditures  are  still  far 
below  what  they  were  during  the  previous  administration,  this 
dctplte  Increased  volume  and  receipts,  and  the  additional  cost  of 
the  40-hour-week  law  for  postal  employees  and  the  publlc-bulldlng 
program.  This  rcfiects  outstanding  credit  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
entire  postal  personnel,  and  Is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me. 

These  gains  In  postal  earnings  started  during  the  last  Christmas 
season,  and  each  month  since  that  tune  has  been  well  ahead  of  the 


[  corresponding  month  a  year  ago.  These  gains  came  from  all  over 
the  country  and  have  been  evenly  distributed  among  the  metro- 
politan and  rural  areas  of  every  section  In  the  Nation. 

The  large  increase  of  mailings  under  permit  postage,  which 
obviates  the  use  of  postage  stamps,  has  accounted  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  gains,  and  this  has  been  largely  due  to  in- 
creased use  of  the  malls  by  business  and  Industry.  Thxin,  as  a 
sensitive  barometer  of  business  conditions,  the  postal  establish- 
ment Is  again  seen  as  Indicating  a  sharp  upward  trend  in  general 
prosp)erlty. 

As  for  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  has  shown  one  of  the  best  In- 
creases of  any  State  In  the  Union  during  the  past  4  years.  For 
the  calendar  year  1938,  postal  receipts  In  Connecticut  totaled 
$11,374,134.  which  figure  represents  a  :^0-pcrcent  Increase  over  the 
same  12  months  In  1934 

Thus,  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  Connecticut  Is  among  the 
most  progressive  States  In  the  Union,  particularly  with  respect  to 
Its  use  of  the  Postal  Service. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  com- 
mending the  postmasters  of  Connecticut  and,  in  fact,  every  postal 
worker  in  the  State  for  the  outstanding  work  they  did  last  Sep- 
tember during  the  hurricane  crisis.  The  manner  in  which  the 
postal  employees  of  this  State  responded  in  that  time  of  un- 
precedented stress  in  this  section  of  New  England  will  go  down 
in  postal  annals  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  efficient  emergency 
tasks  ever  performed  by  postal  workers  anywhere.  If  ever  the 
Departments  motto,  "Neither  rain,  nor  snow,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom 
of  night  stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift  completicn  of  their 
appointed  rounds,"  was  carried  out  In  Its  full  meaning  It  cer- 
tainly was  during  those  difficult  days  of  last  fall  when  transporta- 
tion and  communication  facilities  In  this  State  were  so  badly 
crippled 

Getting  back  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  mail  volume  is  increasing  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
when  compared  to  the  same  periods  of  last  year.  We  have  kept 
pace  with  this  increased  volume  by  adding  more  employees.  We 
now  have  on  our  rolls  and  at  work  In  the  post  offices  more  people 
than  have  ever  been  employed  at  any  time  In  the  history  of  the 
service.  Working  conditions  are  better.  The  average  salary  of 
postal  employees  :n  the  field  service  Is  greater  than  the  average 
salary  In  other  Government  establLshments.  and  certainly  higher 
than  the  average  Income  of  employees  In  private  Industry.  This 
indicates  a  steady  gain  In  business,  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  shows  that  the  patrons  are  taking  advantage 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  of  the  wonderful  facilities 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

I  am  proud.  Indeed,  to  be  able  to  make  this  report  to  you,  and 
I  know  that  you.  as  public  officials  and  as  citizens,  are  pleased  to 
note  and  accept  this  report  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  keeping  up  Its  march  of  progress;  that  Its 
people  are  Increasing  business  activities;  that  they  b;lleve  In  their 
Government;  that  they  are  living  up  to  the  good-nelijhbor  policy — 
for  you  and  I  know  that  when  postal  receipts  are  increasing  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  a  pood  part  of  that  revenue  comes  from 
the  ordinary  social  correspondence  carried  on  between  families  and 
friends.  When  that  condition  exists  everybody  knows  that  we 
are  getting  along  all  right  in  America. 

I  make  no  claim  for  personal  credit  for  the  accomplishments  of 
this  fine  establishment.  While  the  service  has  been  generally 
Improved  during  my  administration  as  Postmaster  General,  frank- 
ness and  honesty  require  that  I  give  to  you.  the  postmasters,  to  my 
most  efficient  staff  in  the  Department,  and  to  all  of  the  postal 
employees  the  credit  for  such  Improvements  You  know,  and  I 
know,  that  the  Postal  Service  has  been  the  most  refp3cted  of  all 
Government  agencies  for  many,  many  years.  Before  we  were  born, 
postal  officials  and  employees,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  had 
given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  and  their  efforts  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  magnificent  communication  system.  All  praise  to  my 
predecessors  and  ycur  predecessors,  and  to  the  loyal  army  of 
workers  that  has  given  such  a  fine  example  of  courage,  fidelity, 
and  efficiency.  We  make  but  one  claim;  that  we  have  accepted 
our  positions  as  a  public  trust.  We  have  but  one  objective — that 
in  the  administration  of  this  public  trust  we  shall  at  all  times 
safeguard  the  public  Interest  and  pass  on  to  our  successors  an  im- 
proved service  in  keeplm?  with  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 

Our  greatest  asset  is  goodwill.  In  private  business  goodwill  Is 
recorded  as  a  capital  asset.  In  a  public  establishment  such  as  ours 
we  have  no  reason  to  reduce  this  asset  to  a  dollar-and-cents  value. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  unless  we  do  everything  possible  to 
develop  goodwill  we  are  not  satisfying  our  patrons  and  we  will 
not  attain  our  objective. 

I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  careful  observance  of  post- 
masters and  postal  employees  convinces  me  that  we  are  reaping 
the  benefit  of  our  many  campaigns  to  encourage  courteous  and 
efficient  postal  service.  I  hear  many  expressions  and  receive  many 
letters  commending  postal  people  on  their  tact  and  courtesy. 
I  want  to  thank  all  postmasters  for  this  accomplishment  and  to 
urge  that  you  continue  your  efforts  along  this  line.  Eternal 
vigilance  Is  required  If  we  are  to  meet  our  obligation  to  our 
patrons  We  In  the  Department  are  convinced  that  the  need 
for  politeness  Is  more  pronounced  In  the  post  office  than  In  most 
other  pubJlc  services.  It  is  an  Important  part  of  what  we  term 
"efficiency."  We  operate  a  monopoly,  at  least  In  the  transmission 
of  letters,  therefore,  a  patron  has  no  choice  but  to  deal  with  us; 
consequently,  it  Is  fundamental  that  we  exercise  great  care  la 
<leaUng  with  our  customers  who  are  in  reality  our  employers. 
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Obviously,  the  patron  la  not  always  right,  but  we  gain  nothing 
In  att*nipting  to  prove  to  him  that  he  is  wrong.  Conversely,  we 
are  nui  always  right  While  It  is  true  that  relatively  lew  mis- 
takes occur  In  the  handling  of  the  billions  of  pieces  of  mail  an- 
nually, yet  it  13  human  to  err.  and  our  employees  on  rare  occasions 
mu-aend  mail  or  d»?lay  the  transmuision  of  mall  matter.  When 
burh  a  thing  occurs  be  frank  about  it.  Admit  the  fault  and  talce 
prompt  steps  to  prevent  a  recurrence  Apologize  for  the  mistake 
aiKl  you  will  make  a  friend  for  the  Postal  Service  and  add  to  the 
(;ofr;w:Il  ."o  valuable  to  the  Department. 

You.  as  postmasters,  should  constantly  strive  to  secure  the 
rrvoreraiion  and  goodwill  of  the  employees  of  your  olBce.  Make 
eurh  and  every  person  in  your  establi.>;hment  feel  that  the  part 
h  (lays  m  the  S-rvice  is  an  Important  part.  Be  firm  when  neccs- 
tarv  and  alwavs  point  out  the  mistakes  made  by  your  subordinates. 
Let  them  fcei  that  they  have  an  individual  responsibility  to  the 
•  public  and  encuurage  them  to  assume  responsibility. 

It  is  als.)  important  to  recognize  eiXid  work.  When  some  member 
of  ycur  FtafT  has  performed  a  task  In  a  most  efficient  manner,  or 
has  done  .something  to  cause  favorable  comment  on  the  p>art  of  a 
patron,  let  him  know  you  are  pleased  with  his  wrrk.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  pat  him  on  the  back  and  commend  him  for  his  interest 
In  the  Service.  To  do  so  encoxirages  him  to  continue  In  his  eBorts 
along  that  line. 

I  leel  very  strongly  on  this  matter  of  tact  and  courtesy  in  our 
dealings  with  the  patrons  and  employees,  and  shall  appreciate  your 
continued  cooperation 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  Department  will  cooperate  with 
you  if  you  will  but  .sf>ek  its  help  when  you  are  in  need  of  assist- 
ance in  solving  any  of  your  problems.  The  administrative  agencies 
cf  the  Department  are  organized  ar.d  maintained  for  that  purpose. 
The  several  bureaus  under  my  general  direction  formulate  policies 
and  Isstie  rules  and  regulations  which  are  calculated  to  insure 
adequate  and  efficient  service  for  the  people,  and  also  to  protect 
your  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  employees. 

We  In  the  Department  have  no  direct  contact  with  our  customers 
but  must  of  nece::sity  have  that  most  important  function  to  ycu 
and  your  staff  in  tlie  local  po.-.l  offices,  ?o  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
no  matter  how  high  our  purpose  may  be.  unless  we  can  secure  your 
enthusiastic  support  we  cannot  be  successful  For  that  reason  I 
attend  meetings  cf  this  kind  whenever  possible,  and  I  encourage 
the  administrative  cfBcials  in  the  Department  to  do  likewise — for 
I  am  convinced  that  these  conventions  offer  us  our  best  opportunity 
to  engender  goodwill  and  good  feeling  between  the  headquarters 
stiff  and  the  personnel  in  the  field  service.  There  are  others  here 
with  me  from  the  Department  and  a  number  cf  post-office  in- 
spectors are  present,  all  of  tliem  available  for  counsel  and  advice 
concerning  your  service  probiems. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  thank  you  fcr  inviting  me  here  this  eve- 
ning, and  wlih  fur  each  of  you  a  full  measure  of  tuccess  and 
happiness. 

Delegates  to  Oslo  Conference  and  Permanent  Study 
Commissions  Assignments 
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OP 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

[  OF  NEW   YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  22,  1939 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  list  of 
delegates  of  the  American  group  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  to  be  held  at  Oslo,  Norway,  beginning 
August  15,  1939. 

UNrrED  States  or  America  Group,  the  Interparuaiicentast  Union 

PERMANENT    STXn>T     COMMISSIONS 

(1>  Political  and  organization  questions:  Representative 
Harold  Knutson.  chairman:  Representative  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Millan: Representative  Piihr  G.  Holmes;  Representative 
Henry  O.  Talle:  Representative  John  M.  Robsion. 

<2)  Juridical  questions:  Senator  Alben  W.  B.\rkley, 
chairman:  Representative  F^itz  G.  Lanham:  Representative 
Noble  J.  JoHNso|i;  Representative  James  M.  Barnes. 

•  3)  Economic,  and  financial  questions:  Representative 
Allen  T.  Treadway,  chairman:  Representative  Millard  F. 
Caldwell:  Representative  Karl  Stefan;  Representative  Eu- 
gene B.  Crowe. 

i4>  Ethnic  and  colonial  questions:  Representative  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  chairman:  Senator  Theodore  F.  Green;  Repre- 
sentative Rich.ard  B.  Wicgleswcrth;  Representative  Dewey 
Short;  Representative  Louis  C.  Rabaxtt. 


(5)  Reduction  of  armaments:  Senator  Ritsh  D.  Holt, 
chairman;  Senator  Lynn  J.  Fr.\zier:  Representative  Roy  O. 
Woodruff:  Representative  Ralph  E.  Church. 

(6)  Social  and  humanitarian  questions:  Representative 
D.ANTEL  A.  Reed,  chairman:  Representative  M,^RTTN  J.  Ken- 
nedy; Representative  Harry  B.  Coffee;  Representative  Lewis 
D.  Thill. 

(7)  Intellectual  cooperation:  Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
chairman;  Repre.sentabve  Vincent  F.  Harrington;  Repre- 
sentative Foster  Ste.\rns. 


Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

ok  californi.x 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1939 


LETTER    FROM    THE    CALIFORNIA    COMMITTEE    TO    SUPPORT 

THE  WAGNER  ACT 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  letter  from  the  California 

Committee  to  Support  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  statements 

referred  to  In  that  letter: 

Los  Angeles,  July  13,  1939. 
Hon.  Lee  Geter, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  This  ccmmlttee  believes  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  you 
to  see  the  significant  statements,  herein  enclosed,  made  in  behalf 
of  the  Wagner  Act   and  In  opposition   to  changes   in   the  act   or 
Board. 

The  first  group  of  statements  are  made  by  outstanding  and 
representative  union  leaders  of  San  Francisco — all  of  them  mem- 
bers of  important  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions.  The 
second  group  ar-e  by  outstanding  lawyers  and  citizens,  including 
Mr.  George  Creel,  chairman  of  this  committee;  Dr.  Louis  Bloch, 
member  of  the  Maritime  Labor  Board;  and  Prof.  Max  Radln,  of  the 
department  of  law.  University  of  California. 
Respectfully, 

Urcel  Daniel. 
Acting  Executive  Secretary. 

CALIFORNLA    COMMITTIIE    TO    STTPPORT    THE    WAGNER    ACT 

Martin  Christsen,  secretary,  joint  local  executive  board.  Interna- 
tional Union  of  United  Brewery  Workers: 

"The  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  has  done  more  to  promote 
and  maintain  peaceable  and  orderly  relations  between  employers 
and  employees  than  any  snigle  piece  of  legislation  enacted  by  any 
civilized  country.  Such  strife  as  has  resulted  from  its  applica- 
tion is  not  due  to  the  act  but  rather  to  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  a  selfish  minority  of  employers  to  go  along  with  the  great 
majority  as  good,  law-abiding  citizens.  Nothing  but  harm  can 
result  from  the  adoption  of  any  amendments  which  attack  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Wagner   Act. 

"Martin  Christensen." 

Emile  Rabin,  secretary,  Cleaners  and  Dyers  Union,  Local  No.  7,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.: 

"The  Cleaners  and  Dyers  Union,  Local  No.  7  of  San  Francisco, 
believe  It  would  be  dl.sastrous  to  open  the  Wagner  Act  by  amend- 
ing it  now.  As  an  official  of  an  A  F.  of  L.  union  in  California,  I 
am  entirely  in  agreement  with,  and  support  the  stand  taken  by. 
Mr.  George  Kidwell  In  defending  the  act  at  a  time  when  certain 
elements  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  officialdom  were  attempting  to  use 
the  Westwood  situation  as  an  attack  on  the  Labor  Board  and  the 
Olson  New  Deal  administration. 

"Emile  Rabin." 

George  W.  Rohrs,  delegate  to  Bay  Counties  District  Council  Car- 
penters. San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

"The  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  a  key  part  of  the  New 
Deal  program  which  has  done  so  much  to  further  the  Interests  of 
wage  earners.  If  this  Important  legislation  Is  weakened,  it  wUl 
mean  opening  the  way  for  destroying  the  rights  and  gains  of 
worklngmen  won  by  them  through  the  New  Deal.  Mere  spe- 
cifically, weakening  the  Wagner  Act  would  result  In  Immediate 
and  crushing  attacks  on  the  rights  of  collective  bargaining  and 
self-organization.  I  am  therefore  opposed  to  all  changes  in  the 
Wagner  Act. 

"Gborce  W.  Rohbs." 
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Wendell  Phillips,  secretary.  Bakery  Wagon  Drivers  Union,  No  484: 

"The  prc'cnt  administration  of  the  Wagner  Act  has  been  highly 

eatisfactorj'.     I  can  see  no  reason  for  amendments  at  this  lime. 

"W.  Phillips." 

Wayne  Cantu,  secretary.  Miscellaneous  Employees  Union.  No.  110: 
"Tlie  Miscellaneous  Employees  Union  is  definitely  opposed  to  any 
amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act  which  would  take  away  the  right 
of  workers  to  democratically  choose  their  collective  bargaining 
agencies.  We  are  also  opposed  to  having  added  power  given  to  the 
courts  In  labor  ca.'^es;  and  lo  having  bargainlng_  units  limited  to 
a  narrow  craft  basis,  especially  in  large-scale  industries.  In  other 
words  we  are  opposed  to  the  Walsh  amendments.  In  fact,  we 
think  the  Labor  Act  is  the  soundest  labor  legislation  ever  devised 
and  believe  it  should  be  retained  in  Its  present  form. 

"A.  W.  Cantu." 

Larry  Vail,  secretary-treasurer.  Retail  Department  Store  Em- 
ployees Union,  No.  IICO: 

"The  retail  clerks  in  San  Francisco  regard  of  utmost  importance 
the  principles  of  democracy  established  by  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  These  principles  have  protected  us  against  employers 
who  might  otherwise  have  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  avoid 
bargaining  in  good  faith,  and  against  antilabor  Judges  whose  un- 
favorable rulings  might  destroy  our  rights  and  strength.  Our 
bargaining  pov.cr  has  been  won  since  the  Wagner  Act  became 
law.  And  we  know  that  without  its  protection  there  would  be  a 
return  to  instability  and  strife.  We  are  therefore  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  antilabor  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act  now  being 
considered. 

"Larrt  Vail." 

George  Hardy,  secretary.  Building  Service  Employees  Local.  No.  87: 
"The  principles  of  the  Wagner  Act  have  greatly  benefited  the 
entire  labor  movement.  Any  changes  in  the  act  would  be  detri- 
mental to  labor's  interest.  Therefore,  I  am  against  proposed 
changes  to  the  act  and  all  others  of  a  weakening  nature  which 
may  be  proposed  in  the  future. 

"George  Hardy." 

Walter  J.  Burchell.  business  agent.  Sign.  Scene,  and  Pictorial 
Painters.  No.  510;  delegate.  District  Council  of  Painters,  No.  8: 

"Those  who  complain  that  the  Wagner  Act  is  unfair  to  employers 
ehould  remember  that  the  Wagner  Act  was  specifically  designed  to 
bring  equality  in  bargaining  power  between  employer  and  employee. 
This  act  merely  forbids  employers  to  use  such  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices as  blacklisting,  espionage,  "yellow  dog"  contracts,  and  com- 
pany-dominated unions.  None  of  the  employers'  rights  are  taken 
from  them;  rather,  protection  is  being  given  to  worklngmen  to 
offset  the  stronger  bargaining  position  vhich  employers  have  en- 
joyed for  years.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  impair  the  newly  won 
equality  botween  employer  and  employee.  Amending  the  act  would 
do  this.  For  this  renson,  as  an  officer  In  the  Sign,  Scene,  and 
Pictorial  Painters,  No.  510,  and  a  delegate  to  the  District  Council 
of  Painters,  No.  8,  I  am  opposed  to  any  changes  in  the  act  which 
would  in  any  way  destroy  the  above-mentioned  protection. 

"Walter  J.  Burchell." 

Alvaro  P.  Carrarra.  president.  California  State  Conference  Board 
of  Box  Makers;  business  relations  and  secretary.  Box  Makers.  No. 
1137.  San  Francisco: 

"Since  the  Waijner  Act  has  been  Instrumental  in  diminishing  the 
cost  of  labor  disputes  .ind  In  improving  the  standard  of  living  of 
wage  earners,  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  effect  as  it  now 
stands.  Any  tampering  with  the  act  will  result  eventually  in  its 
destruction  by  Its  enemies.  It  should  be  left  intact  as  the  Magna 
Carta  has  been  intact  for  these  many  centuries.  The  Wagner  Act 
Is  the  foundation  of  economic  democracy  as  the  Magna  Carta  is 
the  foundation  of  political  democracy. 

"Alvaro  P.  Carrarra." 

Daniel  Del  Carlo,  president,  San  Francisco  and  Marin  County 
District  Council  of  Pamtcrs;  business  representative  and  secretary. 
Glass  Workers,  No.  718: 

"The  honest  labor  movement  In  California  has  been  protected 
and  stimulated  by  the  Wagner  Act.  This  movement  Is  now  speak- 
ing out  against  all  amendments  to  the  act — including  those  which 
are  paraded  as  fair  and  Just  and  which  are  actually  emasculatory. 

"Daniel  Del  Carlo." 

C.  W.  Randall,  general  chairman.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Traln- 
mtn.  Pacific  Greyhound  Lines: 

"Although  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  conducted 
impartial  elections  among  the  Pacific  Greyhound  stage  drivers 
and  has  certified  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  the 
union  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes,  the  company  has 
refused  to  bargain  with  this  properly  chosen  unit.  Because  of 
this  ncncompllarce  with  the  law  of  the  land,  the  union  was  forced 
to  take  a  strike  vote.  The  executive  committee  was  authorized  lo 
call  a  strike.  However,  such  drastic  action  has  not  been  necesssary 
because,  following  Its  usual  procedure,  the  Bop.rd  Intervened  at 
this  time,  bringing  contempt  action  against  the  company.  Had 
this  not  occurred,  the  result  would  have  been  to  tie  up  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  pasoenger-bus  traffic  In  seven  Western 
States,  causing  a  los3  to  the  company  on  a  basis  of  19,000,000 


annual  earnings,  and  inconveniencing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
passengers. 

"This  Is  one  more  instance  where  normal  Board  procedure  has 
resulted  In  averting  strife.  It  Is  clear  to  the  stage  drivers  that  if 
the  Wagner  Act  is  amended  as  now  proposed,  employer  Inter- 
ference in  organization  wUl  be  legalized  and  Board  procedure  will 
be  crippled.  In  this  event,  strike  action  will  be  lorred  upon 
unions  In  situations  such  as  ours.  Therefore,  we  stagecoach 
drivers  of  the  western  coast  and  Intermountain  area  strongly  hold 
that  the  Wagner  Act  should  be  kept  strictly  as  it  Is  now  written. 

"C.  W.  Randall." 

Statements  by  outstanding  San  Francisco  attorneys — In  behalf 
of  the  Wagner  Act. 

Mathew  O.  Tobriner: 

"The  underlying  principle  of  the  Wagner  Act  is  economic  democ- 
racy in  industry.  This  means  that  the  majority  of  a  given  plant 
or  craft  can  select  their  bargaining  representatives  and  those 
representatives  can  negotiate  with  employers  to  fix  wages,  hours. 
and  working  conditions.  They  can  make  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  which  provides  for  a  union  shop  or  preferential  hiring. 
This  principle  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  ruling  of  the  District 
Court  of  Appeal  of  California  in  the  Hcwaid  case  which  denies 
the  right  to  collective  bargaining  as  expressed  In  a  contract  for  a 
union  shop  covering  existing  employees  and  which  rests  upon 
Individual  rather  than  collective  bargaining.  The  protection 
would  be  crippled  if  the  amendments  now  being  proposed  are 
adopted. 

"Mathew  O.  Tobriner." 

Harold  M.  Sawyer: 

"The  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  Is.  In  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
legislative  contribution  ever  made  to  the  cause  of  industrial 
peace.  It  Is  well  known  that  It  has  stimulated  trade-union  or- 
ganization, raised  wages,  protected  employees  from  Intimidation 
and  coercion,  and  promoted  Industrial  peace  by  reducing  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  strikes.  In  1938  the  saving  to  the 
country  In  strikes  averted  was  estimated  to  be  $33,400,000. 

"Since  its  passage,  the  act  has  been  under  constant  attack  by 
the  enemies  of  labor.  The  La  Follette  committee  has  advised  the 
public  concerning  the  Identity  of  these  enemies,  and  how  they 
profit  from  Industrial  warfare.  These  same  great  corporations 
are  the  spearhead  of  the  move  to  destroy  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  by  amendment.  If  they  would  transform  the  energy 
spent  In  an  effort  to  destroy  the  act.  Into  genuine  cooperation  with 
the  Labor  Board  in  the  administration  of  the  act.  Industrial  peace 
would  be  an  accomplished  fact  instead  of  a  goal  yet  to  be  attained. 

"Harold  M.  Sawter." 

George  R.  Anderson: 

"All  organized  labor  is  strengthened  by  the  legalization  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  the  right  to  organize  without  Interference 
or  Intimidation.  However,  more  than  the  workingman's  material 
needs  are  provided  by  the  protection  of  this  great  labor  act.  His 
independence.  Integrity,  and  self-respect  are  fostered  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  collective  bargaining  and  self-organization.  I  consider 
amending  the  Wagner  Act  as  a  distinct  menace  to  these  fruits  of 
true  democracy;  and  I  wish  it  to  be  known  that  I  oppose  them  all. 
I  know  that  I  speak  not  alone  for  myself,  but  for  clear-sighted  and 
fearless  friends  of  labor. 

"George  R.  Anderson." 

statement  8t  george  creel,   chairman,  california  committez  to 
support  the  wagner  act 

All  Who  believe  In  Justice  and  democracy  will  oppose  present 
attempts  to  amend  Wagner  Act.  The  enemies  of  the  law,  having 
failed  to  nullify  it  by  court  fights  and  every  known  form  of 
sabotage,  have  returned  to  the  attack  as  frle.ids.  eager  only  for 
"changes  that  wUl  enable  the  act  to  function  more  effectively 
and  lalrly." 

With  a  few  trivial  exceptions,  the  amendments  now  being  urged 
are  designed  to  destroy,  not  improve.  Proof  Is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  virtually  every  proposal  to  amend  is  accompanied  by 
denunciation  of  both  the  law  and  of  the  Board.  Not  one  pro- 
ponent of  change  seems  willing  to  make  admission  that  the  act 
has  fulfilled  Its  purpose  In  any  degree.  This  In  itself  shows 
sinister  intent,  for  no  fair-minded  man  can  review  the  record 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  without  recognizing  lt« 
very  real  accomplishment.  Defied  from  the  very  first  and  ham- 
pered by  the  tragic  split  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  It  Is  still 
the  case  that  the  act  has  been  a  mighty  force  for  the  prevention  of 
industrial   war   and   the  promotion   of   Industrial   i>eace. 

According  to  figures  Just  published  since  the  fall  of  1935  the 
Board  has  handled  20,743  cases  involving  4.862.041  workers.  Of 
this  huge  number.  16,603  were  closed  as  of  April  1.  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  disposal  attests  the  value  of  the  act  and  the  fairness 
of  the  Board.  For  example,  8.633  cases  Involving  1.578.156  wcrke'^ 
were  closed  by  agreement  of  both  parties;  2.569  cases.  Involving 
321.512  workers,  were  dismissed  by  the  Board  or  the  regional  direc- 
tors; and  4.374  cai^es.  Involving  922.877  workers,  were  withdrawn. 
Certainly  these  figures  do  not  sustain  the  charge  that  the  act  and 
the  Board  have  fomented  strife. 

Even  more  Illuminating  Is  that  part  of  the  record  which  showt 
that  1.576  strikes  and  lockouts  were  settled,  resulting  in  the  rein- 
statement of  233,371  workers,  while  638  threatened  strikes  Involv- 
ing 174,766  workers,  were  averted.    Another  fact  to  be  emphaiiad 
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U  that  the  Board  has  conducted  1>43  elections  In  which  609.559 
valid  votes  were  cast,  al!  leading  to  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent Cf.llccttve  barealnlng  relations,  the  one  Arm  basis  for  the 
peaceful   settlement  of   future  disputes.  ^      .^     ,     .  *w   * 

An  lmpre«.8lve  record,  and  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  complied  m  the  face  of  bitter  and  unceasing  attack. 
Prom  the  very  first  evt-n  before  the  act  became  operative,  a  large 
maloritv  of  pmplovers  have  enlaced  in  an  unprecedented  cam- 
paign of  hara.ssment.  Mav  It  not  be  asked  how  boasted  desires 
for  lndu«^trial  peace  can  be  squared  with  persistent  antagonism  to 
a  law  and  an  a«encv  that  have  done  so  much  for  Industrial  peace? 
And  wh'-n  it  is  seen  that  th(s.'  same  enemies  and  saboteurs  are 
behind  the  drive  to  amend,  how  can  the  conviction  be  escaped 
th»t  their  purpo**  Is  not  remedial  but  destructive? 

Georgc  Crfft.. 

BTATTMnrr    BT     P«0»      max     HADTN.     DtVARTMENT     OF     LAW.     LTflVERSITT 

OF     CALITORNIA 

The  Wagner  Act  has  been  In  effect  for  4  years.  It  was  received 
at  first  with  vigorous  oppesitlon.  an  opposition  that  wa?  directed 
against  lU*  basic   principles  as  well  as  agalnit  specific  provisions. 

After  4  years  of  enforcpment  of  the  Labor  Act.  It  can  be  said  that 
the  basic  principles  of  the  act.  the  principle  of  collective  barga'n- 
inf;  and  the  principle  of  complete  freedom  In  selecting  the  bar- 
gainii  K  agent,  are  so  well  establishe<i  that  they  are  no  longer 
subject  to  discussion.  It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  anything 
which  impairs  these  principles  or  renders  their  application  less 
cflective.  is  an  injury  to  labor  and  to  the  community. 

The  amendments  so  far  proposed  do  Impair  these  basic  prin- 
ciples Tliey  do  so  by  weakening  the  guanntles  of  freedom  in 
selecting  the  bargaining  agent  and  by  complicating  unnecessarily 
the  pi<5cess  of  enforcement.  If  the  amendments  are  adopted,  a 
step  backward  will  be  taken  and  the  history  of  the  Clayton  Act 
will  bej-epeated  Tliat  act.  passed  to  protect  labor,  was  trans- 
formed by  restrictive  interpretation  into  an  act  which  limited  and 
restniined  the  legitimate  activities  of  labor.  It  will  be  extremely 
unfortunate  If  the  Wagner  Act  is  siuularly  denatured  by  restrictive 
amendments. 

Max  Radin. 

statement  bt  louis  block.  unitfd  states  commissionee,  in  behalf 

OF    THE    WACNtB    ACT 

Those  who  talk  glibly  of  the  "one-sidedness"  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  should  lie  reminded  that  the  act  was  passed 
for  the  purr«.>se  of  equalizing — at  least  in  part^— the  inequality  in 
bargaining  which  has  always  existed  between  employers  and  em- 
pU  yecs  The  law  does  not  now  and  never  has  restricted  the  right 
of  employers  and  corporations  to  band  themselves  together  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  collectively  with  their  employees.  The 
workers  never  challenged  that  riptit  AU  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  does  Is  to  fcrbld  employers  from  Interfering  with  the 
rights  of  workers  to  self-organization  and  to  forbid  them  from 
using  such  unfair  methods  as  blacklisting,  espionage,  yellow-dog 
contracts,  and  the  use  of  company  unions  to  combat  the  workers' 
efforts  to  organize   Into  unions  of   their  own  choosing. 

It  was  never  anticipated  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
would  prevent  all  strikes.  The  right  of  free  men  and  women  to 
refuse  to  work  for  low  wages  and  poor  working  conditions  must 
not  be  abridged  in  a  democracy.  Tlie  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  no  Jurisdiction  in  labor  disputes  involving  questions 
of  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions.  In  matters  involving 
questions  of  representation  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. In  which  the  Board  has  Jurisdlcilon.  It  has  been  singularly 
effective  In  preventing  strikes  This  It  has  done  by  vlrti:e  of  Its 
authority  to  certify  collective-bargaining  agencies,  largely  by  means 
of  resorting  to  elections  among  employees  wishing  to  deal  with 
their  employers  through  their  own  chosen  spokesmen. 

Tliat  the  Board  has  been  effective  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  It  by  law  Is  clearly  shown  by  the  number  of  cases 
bandied  by  It  since-  Its  Inception.  According  to  Its  latest  published 
report.  From  the  appointment  of  the  Board  In  the  fall  of  1936 
until  March  1.  1939.  the  Board  has  handled  a  total  of  20.192  cases. 
Involving  4,577.303  workers.  Of  these  cases,  16.018,  or  almost  four- 
fifths,  have  been   finally  closed. 

•Of  the  cases  thus  closed,  8.378.  or  52  percent,  involving 
1.6r-4.300  workers,  were  closed  by  agreement  of  both  parties.  Some 
2,475.  or  16  percent  of  the  cases.  Involving  311.442  workers,  were 
(Uunlssed  by  the  Board  or  Its  regional  directors.  A  total  of  4.205 
eases,  or  26  percent.  Involving  883.256  workers,  were  withdrawn 
by  the  parties  filling  the  charge  or  petition.  The  remainder  of 
the  closed  cases,  some  960,  or  6  percent.  Involving  334.402  workers, 
were  closed  In  some  other  way.  Including  compliance  with  Board 
decisions  and  trial  examiners'  Intermediate  reports,  certification 
after  election,  refusal  by  the  Board  to  certify,  intermediate  report 
finding  no  violation,  transfer  to  other  agencies,  and  Issuance  of 
cease-and-desist  orders.  Thus.  94  percent  of  the  cases  have  been 
adjusted   before  reaching  the  state  of  formal  hearing. 

"Of  the  total  ca»es  closed,  2.057  were  strike  cases  involving  356 
workers,  and  of  these  1.547,  or  about  75  jjercent,  were  settled  and 
227.603  workers  were  reinstated  after  strikes  and  lock-outs.  An 
additional  15.083  workers  were  reinstated  after  discriminatory  dis- 
charges. Threatened  strikes,  totaling  679  and  Involving  173.088 
workers  were  averted  through  Board  action.  And  1,863  elections 
held.  In  which  589,298  valid  votes  were  cast. 


"These  figures  stated  In  the  mass,  actually  represent  thousand.? 
of  Individual  situations,  pregnant  with  bitterness  and  strife,  which 
have  been  satUfactorily  adjusted  according  to  the  orderly  process  of 

The  act  was  designed  primarily  to  avert  such  strikes  which 
arise  out  of  the  employer's  attempt  to  n-'slEt  se"f -organization  of  his 
employees  Facts  and  figures  show  that  the  proportion  of  strikes 
caused  by  organizational  Issues  Increased  steadily  from  1932  until 
It  reached  a  high  In  1937  of  about  58  percent  of  all  strikes.  Work- 
ers Involved  In  organization  strikes  amounted  to  about  60  percent 
of  workers  Involved  In  all  strikes  In  1937,  and  man-days  of  Idle- 
ness due  to  organizational  strikes  rose  to  over  76  percent  of  the 
total  of  such  idleness.  By  1938.  the  first  full  year  of  comparatively 
unhampered  operation  of  the  act,  the  issue  of  organization  was  of 
much  less  Importance  as  a  strike  cause,  decreasing  to  approxi- 
mately 32  percent  of  all  workers  Involved,  50  percent  of  all  strikes, 
and  44  percent  of  man-days  of  idleness. 

The  latest  report  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  clearly 
and  unmistakably  shows  that  the  act  greatly  stimulated  the  growth 
of  unionism  in  the  United  State?,.  Thus.  In  1933  membership  In 
labor  organizations  stood  at  less  than  3.000.000.  By  1938  it  had 
reached  a  total  of  somewhat  over  8,000.000.  This  Increase  Is  not 
only  the  larpest  Increa.'-e  on  record  In  absolute  terms  but  Is  also  the 
largest  proportional  Increase  In  any  5-year  period  in  the  twentieth 
century.  This  Increase  In  membership  Is  to  be  found  In  virtually 
every  industry  or  trade.  The  act,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  the  only 
factor  in  this  growth  of  organization,  but  it  cannot  t)e  doubted 
that  the  protection  to  self-organization  guaranteed  in  the  act  has 
been  an  important  contributing  factor. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  there  has  been  a  .substantial  Increase 
In  the  number  and  coverage  of  collective  agreements 

In  the  steel  industry,  for  Instance,  duriaf^  the  period  from  1913 
to  1935,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron.  Steel,  and  Tin  Woik- 
ers  never  had  agreements  with  more  than  41  ccmpanies,  most  of 
them  the  smaller  ones.  But  in  1938  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  reported  collective  agreements  covering;  532  steel  manu- 
facturing, processing,  and  fabricating  plants  and  including  more 
than  400.000  employees. 

In  the  automobile  industry  collective  agreements  were  virtually 
nonexistent  prior  to  1933.  By  Jiuie  1938,  there  were  537  agree- 
ments in  the  Industry  covering  all  the  large  manufacturing  com- 
panies except  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Substantial  increases  In  collective  agreements  are  also  on  record 
In  other  industries  since  the  enactment  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Among  these  are  rubber,  electrical  equipment,  flat 
glass,  aluminum  Industries,  textiles,  shoe,  cement,  canning,  petro- 
leum, clothing,  mining,  lumber,  and  maritime  industries. 

In  the  maritime  industry  the  Board  held  elections  or  certified 
collective-bargaining  agencies  In  cases  Involving  over  750  com- 
pai.ies  In  thc«ie  elections  the  number  of  ballots  cast  was  about 
45.000.  These  elections  and  certifications  affected  unions  afllllated 
with  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  with  C   I.  O. 

The  only  democratic  way  of  securing  fair  conditions  In  Industry 
Is  by  means  of  collective  bargaining  between  organized  groups  of 
employers  and  employees  and  through  written  agreements.  The 
N.  L  R  A.  seeks  to  provide  this  orderly  and  democratic  means  of 
handling  labor  relations.  Those  who  seek  to  emasculate  the  act 
by  depriving  the  workers  of  their  right  to  organize  and  to  form 
unions  of  their  own  choosing  would  knowingly  or  otherwise  doom 
the  workers  of  our  country  to  a  status  of  slavery  and  to  low 
standards  of  living  which  all  fair-minded  Americans  resent. 

Lotns  Bloch. 

Resolution  in  Opposition  to  Subversive  Movements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1939 


RESOLUTION    ADOPTED    AT    A    MEETING    IN    BOSTON,    MASS. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  Include  in 
my  extension  of  remarks  a  powerful  resolution  in  opposition 
to  subversive  movements  and  activities  which  was  adopted 
by  the  many  thousands  of  persons  present  on  the  occasion 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-third  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  held  recently  in  the 
Mattapan  district  of  the  city  of  Boston,  which  patriotic 
meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mattapan  Coun- 
cil, No.  1538,  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Mattapan 
Post  of  the  American  Legion. 

Whereas  Mattapan  Council.  No.  1538.  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, and  Mattapan  Post,  No.  128,  of  tlie  American  Legion,  have 
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.Iclrod  together  to  flttlnsly  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public  that 
th?  insidious,  subversive  forces  to  the  alien  "isms"  are  actively  at 
work  in  this  country,  seeking  to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
American  democratic  philosophy  of  government:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  Mattapan  CouncU.  No.  1538,  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  Mattapan  Post,  No.  128,  of  the  American  Letrion, 
repledge  themselves  to  the  rights  of  man  and  the  principles  of 
Government  guarantcrd  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
preserved  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  we  arc  steadfastly  opposed  to  fascism,  nazi-ism, 
nnd  communism:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  solidly  support  the  amendment  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  proposed  by  Congressman 
JOH!^  W.  McCORMACK.  and  passed  by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives, 
"maklrg  it  a  crime  for  a  person  to  willfully  or  knowingly  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  government  by  force  and  violence." 
Passed  by  acclamation  at  a  public  gathering  July  1.  1939. 

James  J.  Sullivan,  commander.  Mattapan  Post.  No.  128,  A.  L., 
chairman:  William  J.  Hassan,  P.  G  K.,  Mattapan  Coun- 
cil. No.  1538,  K.  of  C,  secretary;  Committee:  American 
Legion — James  J.  Sullivan  (commander),  Bart  Lee 
(S.  V.  C),  Harold  Alexander  (J.  V.  C).  Maxwell  Cohen 
(P.  C),  Joseph  Breger  (sergeant  at  arms);  Knights  of 
Columbus — Joseph  Alves  (G.  K.),  Michael  J.  Patts 
(P.  G.  K..  P.  D.  D.  S.  K.).  William  J.  Hassan  (P.  G.  K.), 
John  Horlgan  (P.  G.  K.),  Thomas  McCarthy, 
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OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF    OH  JO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24,  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  testimony 
given  by  me  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
the  House: 

What  Ark  the  Local  Housing  AtJTHORrnEs? 

To  comprehend  fully  the  op>eratlons  of  the  United  States  housing 
program,  it  is  essential  that  we  understand  just  what  constitutes 
the  so-called  local  housing  nuthcrity.  We  must  know  how  it 
comes  Into  being,  its  actual  functions,  and  its  real  authority. 

Mr.  Straus  and  his  staff  are  apparently  obsessed  with  the  desire 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  local  housing  authority  is  an 
Independent  body,  and  responsible  only  to  the  community  in 
which  it  Is  located:  that  the  construction  of  the  housing  project 
Is  Initiated,  completed,  and  operated  by  it;  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  little  Interest  in  the  matter  otlier  than  that  of  a 
lending  agency. 

Mr.  Straus,  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
other  places,  repeated  over  and  over  that  this  Is  the  case. 
••*  •  •  This  program  Is  the  Nation's  first  non-Federal  low-rent 
housing  program,"  he  said. 

In  a  pamphlet  put  out  by  Mr.  Straus  we  also  read,  "Ours  Is  a 
decentralized  program  In  which  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
housing  programs  rests  not  with  the  United  S'ates  Housing  Author- 
ity but  with  the  comraunitles  themselves.  •  •  •  The  United 
States  Housing  Authority  program  Is  entirely  decentralized.  The 
United  States  Housing  Authority  cannot  turn  a  single  spadeful  of 
dirt  or  lay  a  single  brick.  It  is  purely  a  financial-assistance  agency, 
which  makes  loans  and  subsidies  to  local  public-housing  authori- 
ties." 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  United 
States  Housing  Authority  program  Is  a  purely  Federal  and  com- 
pletely centralized  program.  The  Government  houses  built  by  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  are  as  completely  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government  for  60  years,  which  may  be  con- 
Bldered  the  life  of  these  structures,  as  post  offices  or  any  other 
federally  owned  buildings.  The  local  public-housing  authorities, 
though  creatures  do  jure  of  thf  States,  the  same  as  municipalities, 
arc  entirely  creatures  de  facto  of  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity, hence  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  serve  merely  as  agents 
for  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  to  carry  on  Its  activities. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority  Is  the  instigator  and  pro- 
moter of  the  State  laws  which  set  up  the  State  housing  bodies, 
which    In    turn    enable    It    to    create    its    local    housing    agencies. 

"Tlie  preparation  of  original  and  amendatory  legislation  is  an 
Important  function  of  the  Authority  and  requires  considerable 
studies  of  State  constitutions,  laws,  and  decisions."  said  Mr.  Straus 
In  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  on  appropriations.  He 
went  on  to  say:  "But  legislation  Is  not  enough;  It  is  necessary. 
If  there  Is  to  be  a  program  within  that  State,  for  housing  authorl- 
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ties  to  be  created.  This  means  furnishing  Information  with  ref- 
erence to  the  need  for  such  an  authority  and  the  preparation  of  a 
suggested  transcript  which,  if  followed,  will  result  in  the  legal 
existence  of  a  local  housing  authority." 

Prom  the  Initial  prcpagaJida  In  a  municipality  for  the  creation 
of  a  local  Federal  housing  authority  to  ita  completion,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority  Is  the  guiding  and  directing  spirit.  It  sup- 
plies the  interested  parties  in  the  local  communities  with  a  "sug- 
gesicd  transcript  for  organization."  From  this  It  is  seen  that  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  directs  every  step  from  the  making 
of  a  local  survey  to  the  completion  of  the  so-called  local  metro- 
politan housing  authority,  providing  even  the  completed  forms  for 
the  State  housing  authority's  approval  and  need  for  a  local  author- 
ity; for  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  local  authority, 
minutes  of  resolutions  necessary  to  be  adopted  by  the  appointing 
officer  or  officers,  minutes  of  organization  of  the  local  housing  au- 
thority, etc.  Indeed,  every  detail  is  prescribed  by  the  United  State* 
Housing  Authority. 

Once  the  local  housing  authority  is  established  It  becomes  a 
body  "corporate  and  politic."  over  which  the  municipality  has 
absolutely  no  authority,  any  more  than  one  city  has  control  over 
another  city.  Five  members  usually  compose  the  local  authority. 
Except  In  the  case  of  four  of  the  first  appointees,  the  terms  are 
for  5  years.  They  are  usually  appointed  by  the  mayor.  In  Ohio 
they  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  conunon  pleas  Judge,  probate 
judge,  and  county  commissioners. 

The  State  laws  creating  the  local  housing  authorities  are  In 
substance  all  alike.  The  Ohio  housing  law  reads  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Section  1078  34-A,  of  Ohio  General  Code:  "the  governing  body, 
chairman,  and  counsel  of  the  housing  authority  shall  perlorm 
the  duties  of  the  municipal  council,  mayor,  and  solicitor  respec- 
tively, •  •  •  and  the  members  of  the  housing  authority  shall, 
and  are  hereby  authorized,  to  exercise  and  carry  out  all  other 
powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  officers  of  munlclp.^1  corpora- 
tions by  the  laws  providing  for  such  appropriation  proceedings." 

Secticn  1078  34:  "An  authority  created  under  this  act  shall 
constitute  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  •  •  •  Bhall  have  the 
following  powers  in  addition  to  others  herein  specifically  granted: 

"b.  To  determine  what  areas  coiistitute  slum  areas  •  •  •  and 
to  prepare  plans  for  housing  projects  In  such  areas;  to  purchasa, 
lease,  sell,  exchange  transfer,  assign,  or  mortgage  any  property, 
real  cr  personal,  or  any  interest  therein,  or  acquire  the  same  by 
gift,  bequest,  or  eminent  domain." 

Practically  all  the  State  laws  make  the  local  housing  authority 
a  "body  corporate  and  politic."  so  that  it  becomes  a  distinct  and 
independent  municipality  or  political  .■subdivision  within  a  munici- 
pality or  a  political  subdivision.  The  Illinois  law  specifically  pro- 
vides— 

"An  authority  shall  be  a  municipal  iwfporatlon.  and  shall  con- 
stitute a  body  both  corporate  and  politic,  exercising  public  and 
essential    governmental    functions." 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  local  housing  authority.  It  enters 
Into  a  contract  with  the  municipality  containing  the  following 
clause : 

"The  city  consents  to  the  assignment  of  this  agreement  for  the 
protection  of  the  holders  of  any  bonds  Issued  to  aid  in  financing 
the  development  of  the  projects." 

A  reading  of  this  contract  indicates  it  is  a  wholly  one-sided 
affair  where'n  the  municipality  agrees  to  exempt  the  project  from 
taxation  and  grant  other  concessions  and  services  without  any 
rights  of  cancelation  or  authority  over  the  housing  project  what- 
ever. 

Following  is  agreement  between  city  and  local  housing  authority: 

"The  city  agrees  to  complete  the  elimination  of  unsafe  and 
Insanitary  dwelling  units  required  hereunder  at  such  a  rate  that. 
In  connection  with  each  project,  a  number  at  least  equal  to  the 
number  of  new  dwell inf;  units  constructed  in  each  project  shall  be 
eliminated  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  the  physical  completion 
of  that  project. 

"The  city  agrees  that,  during  the  period  commencing  with  the 
date  of  the  acquisition  of  any  part  of  the  site  or  sites  for  each 
project  and  continuing  throughout  the  useful  life  of  such  project, 
it  will  not  levy.  Impose,  or  charge  any  taxes,  special  assessments. 
•  *  •  service  fees,  charges,  or  tolls  agaln.st  the  project  or  against 
the  authority,  and  will  lurnlsh,  without  cost  or  charge  to  the  au- 
thority or  the  tenants  thereof,  mtmlcipal  services  and  facilities  for 
such  project  and  the  tenants  thereof,  of  the  same  character  as  those 
furnished  without  cost  or  charge  for  other  dwellings  and  Inhabi- 
tants in  the  city.  Including  but  not  limited  to:  •  •  •  fire.  i>olice, 
and  health  protection  and  services,  street  maintenance,  snow  re- 
moval, garbage,  trash,  and  ash  collection  and  disposal,  street  light- 
ing on  public  streets  within  any  project  and  on  the  boundaries 
thereof,  and  sewer  services;  that  it  will  maintain  in  good  repair  and 
working  order  any  and  aH  municipal  utUitles  and  facilities,  provided 
by  It  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  each  project  and  the  tenant* 
thereof;  and  that  It  will  maintain  in  good  repair,  streets,  roads, 
and  alleys  which  are  within,  adjacent,  or  leading  to  the  boundaries 
of  each  project." 

The  complete  subjugation  of  the  local  housing  authority  to 
the  U.  S.  H.  A.  Is  consummated  the  moment  a  contract  has  been 
entered  Into  between  them  for  the  construction  of  a  housing 
project.  Since  the  lo{:al  housing  authority  has  no  re.^ources  of 
Its  own  and  since  the  Federal  Government  furnishes  100  percent 
of  the  development  cost,  how  could  It  be  otherwise?  The  claim 
made  that  it  supplies  only  90  percent  of  the  cost  is  falae  and 
will  be  explained  later  under  another  beading. 
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The  hoiwlng  Uw  Iteolf  virtually  holds  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority  responsible  for  the  acquisition  and  detailed  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  housing  projects.  It  places  a 
limit  on  the  cost  of  the  project.  It  prescribes  standards  of 
wages  to  be  paid  in  their  construction.  In  substance,  it  together 
with  the  contract.  fi.xes  the  rental  charges  which  shall  be  no 
more  nor  lea*  than  the  amount  required  (not  to  retire  any  loan 
because  m  reality,  as  I  shall  show  later,  no  such  loan  Is  actually 
made)    but  merely  to  cover  maintenance  and  operating  costs. 

Mr  Straus  In  the  hearings  referred  to  goes  into  great  detail  In 
explaining  the  duties  of  the  U.  8.  H.  A.  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  projects.     Following  are  some  of   them: 

1,  ■Assisting  in  the  establishment  of  local  housing  authorities." 

2,  ■Preliminary  examinations  to  determine  the  need  for  housing 
pre  jeers.' 

3  -Place  fair  values  on  land  In  order  to  determine  equitable 
purchase  price. " 

4  "Preparation  of  and  reviews  of  all  contracts  relative  to  ac- 
quisition of  sites." 

6.    'Preparation  of  forms  for  and  proposals  for  surveys     •     •     •.*• 

6.  "Furnish  title  certificates,  proposals  for  appraisals,  proposals 
for  procuring  options,  appraisal  forms  and  offers  for  sale  of  land. 
Planning  experts,  engineers,  lawyers,  architects,  personnel  well 
qualiiied  In  large-scale  housing  construction  work  •  •  • 
sociologists     •     •     •     project  plans  and  specifications." 

7.  "•  •  •  Advising  local  authorities  during  local  project  con- 
•tructJcn* 

8.  ■Agisting  local  authorities  in  management  and  operation  of 
the  projects." 

9  "Aid  the  local  authorities  In  the  preparation  of  bid  documents 
•nd  contracts,  concurs  in  awards,  and  approves  the  contracts  In 
final  form." 

Says  Mr.  Straus:  "It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  those  local  au- 
thorities are  using  money  loaned  to  them  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  Uniiod  States  Housing  Authority.  The  Authority 
must  therefore  see  to  it  that  the  money  is  used  to  achieve  decent 
tx>using.     •     •     • 

'Final  approval  of  the  plans  and  specifications  by  its  architec- 
tural staff  is  the  a\ithorlties'  assuianre  that  the  proposed  projects 
are  in  keeping  with  the  proper  building  standards  and  with  the 
Umitations  prescribed  by  the  act. 

"The.se  newly  created  agencies  have  had  absolutely  no  ex- 
perience In  the  housing  field  This  means  It  1?  necestvi'y  for  the 
Unitfd  States  Housing  Authority  constantly  to  be  rei;dering  advice 
and  assistance  on  all  aspects  of  the  program  undertaken  by  the 
local  housing  authority." 

He  bays  further: 

"The  U.  S  H.  A  must  prevrlbe  refrulat!cn«  povernlng  eligibility  of 
tenants.  •  •  •  eliminating  slum  conditions.  •  «  •  thorough 
comprehensive  audltlni?  and  checking  of  tenant  rent  roll.«  " 

Also,  "the  local  authorities  must  comply  with  regulations  per- 
taining to  management.  •  •  •  A.^slst  local  bodies  in  coping 
with  such  prob  ems:  for  example,  relocation  of  occupants  of  slum 
sites  on  which  projects  are  to  be  built,  surveys  of  hou  Ing  condi- 
tions, authorization  of  eligibles.  and  education  of  tenants  In 
dwelling  facilities" 

The  trust  Irxlenture  which  secures  the  bonds  is.  of  course,  dic- 
tated entirely  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  and  it  leaves 
DO  question  about  who  Is  boss  over  the  local  housing  project. 

The  local  hou-^lng  authority  Is  in  law  not  responsible  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  It  Is  located  for  anything  pertaining  to  the 
housing  project  In  Fome  States  It  Is  required  to  make  annual 
reptirts  to  the  mayor,  council,  or  city  clerk,  but  no  action  may  be 
taken  by  any  of  these  except  to  accept  the  report,  nor  is  It  speci- 
fied In  any  of  the  laws  as  to  what  these  reports  sliall  consist  of. 
These  reports  can.  therefore,  be  nothing  but  an  empty  gesture. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  State  laws  specifically  provide 
that  the  municipality  or  coimty  shall  not  have  any  control  or 
Jurisdiction  over  the  local  housing  authority  as  .■^uch.  The  con- 
tracts which  it  signs  wuh  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  do 
legally  bind  It  completely  to  the  will  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  and  therefore,  to  the  Federal  Government  In  reality, 
the  local  housing  authority  is  merely  an  agent  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  and  acts  as  a  dummy  for  it  to  carry  ou  its 
financial  transactions 

THE  rCDES.U.  GOVmNMENT  MAKES  AN  OUTRIGHT  GRANT  OF  MORE  THAN 
too  PEECENT  or  THE  COST  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  HOUSES  BUILT  UNDXX 
THE   UNrrED   STATES    HOUSING   ACT 

The  gencr:»l  impression  is  that  the  Federal  Government  makes  a 
loan  to  a  municipality  of  90  percent  of  the  development  cost  of 
the  Government  houses;  that  the  Interest  on  such  loan  and  its 
retirement  is  met  out  of  the  rent  Income.  It  is  also  believed  that 
the  remaining  10  percent  of  the  development  cost  Is  supplied, 
somehow,  by  the  local  community.  The  Housing  Authority  de- 
liberately makes  the  public  believe  these  things.  They  are.  how- 
ever, wholly  untrue. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  lend  one  red  cent  to  any  local 
community  to  build  any  of  these  Government  houses:  nor  does  the 
local  ccmmunlty.  as  such,  contribute  one  cent  to  help  pav  for  their 
cost.  The  bare  truth  Is  the  Federal  Government  furnishes  the  full 
100  percent  of  the  development  cost  of  thcs-  projects.  What  really 
takes  place  is  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are  forced,  under 
the  Housing  Act.  to  make  an  outright  gift  of  the  full  development 
cost  of  these  houses,  not  to  any  local  community,  because,  as  I  shall 
stiow,  the  local  community  Is  receiving  a  heavy  liability,  not  an 


asset.  Nor  does  the  local  community  share  in  any  of  the  benefits, 
as  I  shall  also  show.  These  houses  are  built  to  subsidize  the  rent 
of  a  small  middle-class  Income  group,  who  are  already  able  to  pay 
their  rent.  None  of  the  rent  Income  goes  to  pay  Interest  or  to 
retire  any  part  of  any  loan.  That  Is  used  to  pay  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  project  and  janitor  services  of  the  renters. 

The  United  States  housing  law  provides  that  Consrress  .shall  make 
simultaneously  two  separate  and  distinct  appropriations,  both  for 
the  same  purpose,  that  of  financing  the  construction  of  Federal 
Government  houses.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  one  appropriation 
Is  largely  a  duplication  of  the  other. 

Under  chapter  1402  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act.  Congress 
authorized  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  to  borrow  against 
Its  own  obligations  $800,000,000.  ostensibly  to  be  loaned  to  local 
housing  authorities  to  construct  housing  projects  No  time  limit  Is 
set  in  which  this  money  is  to  be  borrowed,  but  'he  presumption  Is  It 
Is  to  be  made  available  within  a  year  or  so.  This  is,  therefore,  so 
to  speak,  a  lump-sum  appropriation 

Under  chapter  1410  (e)  the  Congress  appropriated  no  less  than 
$1,652,000,000.  to  be  paid  in  annual  contributions  of  $28,000,000 
over  the  next  59  years  to  the  Government  housing  projects.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  $28,000,000  for  annual  contributions 
Is  not  an  appropriation  that  Congress  makes  each  year.  Congress 
has  made  this  annual  appropriation  for  59  years.  That  Is  now  the 
law.  However,  as  Mr.  Wolcott  pointed  out  to  the  committee, 
future  Conrresscs  are  not  necessarily  bound  to  continue  these 
appropriations.  But  if  they  should  be  stopped  the  contractual 
obligations  involved  in  the  program  would  be  broken.  It  Is  seen 
that  this  Is  not  a  lump-sum  appropriation,  but  what  might  prop- 
erly be  called  an  annual  Installment  appropriation. 

Now.  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  WTltes  two  contracts 
with  Its  dummy,  the  local  housing  authority.  The  one  Is  called  the 
"loan  contract."  and  the  other  the  ■'annual  contributions  contract." 
These  "contracts  '  arc  .so  Interrelated  and  interwoven  that  In  the 
end  they  are  but  one.  Let  us  consider  the  so-called  •"loan  contract ' 
first. 

The  law  provides  for  the  Federal  Government  to  "make  loans  to 
public  housing  ag'^ncles  to  assist  the  development  •  •  •  or 
I  ndmlnistration  of  low-rent  housing  or  slum-clearance  projects  by 
Euch  agencies.  The  total  of  such  Ican.s  outstanding  on  rvny  one 
project  •  •  •  shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  deTelcpm<»nt 
• .  •  •  cost  of  such  project.  •  •  •  Such  loans  shall  bear 
Interest  at  such  rate  not  less  than  the  going  Federal  rate  at  the 
time  the  loan  Is  made,  plus  one-half  of  1  i>ercent,  •  •  •  shall 
be  repaid  within  such  period  not  exceeding  60  years  " 

The  going  Federal  rate  of  interest  as  defined  In  the  law  "means, 
at  any  time,  the  annual  rate  of  Interest  sp)ecifled  In  the  then  most 
recently  issued  bonds  of  the  Federal  Government  having  a  maturity 
of  10  years  or  mere." 

In  the  loan  contract  the  dummy  Is  made  to  agree  to  borrow 
from  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  90  percent  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  tho  project,  to  issue  bonds  to  secure  this  loan, 
and  to  pay  it  all  back  with  Interest  over  a  pcrlr>d  rf  59  years.  It 
Is  further  ostensibly  made  to  agree  to  somehow  supply  the  remain- 
ing 10  percent  of  the  development  cost  against  Its  own  bonds  by 
local  subscription. 

Accordingly,  the  monev  for  the  development  ccst,  presumably 
BO  percent,  is  advanced  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  to 
I's  local  agency,  and  the  latter  presumably  supplies  the  remaining 
10  percent 

On  its  face  these  particulars  have  the  appearance  of  being 
genuine,  but  upon  final  analysis  they  are  not  found  to  be  sd. 
This  becomes  appMirent  as  we  examine  the  contributions  contract. 

The  Housing  Act  provides  that  the  Federal  Government,  through 
Its  agency,  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  "may  make  an- 
nual contributions  to  public  housing  agencies  to  aiislst  In  achiev- 
ing and  maintaining  the  low-rent  character  of  their  housing 
projects  The  annual  contributions  for  any  such  project  shall  be 
fixed   In  uniform   amounts,   and  shall   be   paid   in   such   amounts 

•  •     •     In  no  ca.-^e  shall  any  contract  for  annual  contributions 
be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  60  years." 

How  is  the  amount  of  these  annual  Federal  contributions  deter- 
mined?    The  law  reads  as  follows: 

•The  fixed  contributions  payable  annually  under  any  contract 
shall  In  no  case  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  yield,  at  the 
going  Federal  rate  of  Interest  at  the  time  such  contract  Is  made, 
plus  1   percent,  upon  the  development  or  acquisition  cost  of  the 

•  •     •     housing  project." 

Suppose  the  going  Federal  Interest  rate  Is  24  percent.  Then 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  makes  a  "loan"  to  Its  local 
housing  agency  at  3  percent  and  the  annual  Federal  contribution  is 
3>^  percent  of  the  full  cost  of  the  housing  project. 

The  statute  specifically  provides  that  the  annual  Federal  con- 
tribution shall  be  used  primarily  to  pay  the  Interest  and  principal 
of  the  so-called  loan.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"All  such  annual  contributions  shall  be  used  first  to  apply 
toward  any  payments  of  Interest  or  principal  on  any  lean  due  to 
the  Authority  from  the  public-housing  agency." 

The  contract  between  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  and 
Its  agency  provides  for  the  security  of  Interest  and  principal  pay- 
mcntc?  on  the  so-called  loan,  "a  pledge  of  any  annual  contributions 
to  be  made  to  the  local  p.uthorlty  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  under  the  annual  contributions  contract  between  the  said 
parties  of  even  date  herewith  (which  pledge  shall  also  secure  any 
other  obligations  Issued  under  said  trust  indt  nture  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  annual  contributions  contract)." 
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The  trust  Indenture  also  provides  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  interest  and  principal  on  the  loan  "the  pledge  of  the  aforesaid 
annual  contributions. ' 

The  phrase  above,  "which  shall  also  secure  other  obligations." 
has  reference  to  the  10-percent  develcpment  cost  which  it  ie  sup- 
po.sed  the  local  community  supplies.  The  Housing  Act  Itself  obli- 
gates the  Federal  Government  to  underwrite  the  "locar'  10-percent 
loan.     Chapter  1410   (f)   of  the  Housing  Act  reads: 

"Payments  under  annual  contrlbuiion  contracts  shall  be  pledged 
as  security  for  any  loans  obtained  by  a  public  housing  agency  to 
a6.'ist  the  development  of  the  housing  project  to  which  annual 
contributions  relate." 

Since  annual  contributions  relate  In  the  act  specifically  to  the 
"development  cost  of  the  housing  project,"  this  can  mean  nothing 
other  than  that  the  annual  contributions  under'*rlte  the  10  per- 
cent of  the  development  cost  supp>osedly  furnished  by  the  local 
community,  as  well  as  the  90  percent  supposedly  borrowed  by  the 
local  agency  from  the  United  States  Housing  Authority. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  explain  Just  how  the  local  Fed- 
eral housing  aeency  actually  raises  its  supposed  share— 10  percent 
of  the  cost  Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  the  municipality  or 
community  somehow  raises  this  amount.  It  Is  not  done  that  way. 
Aftir  the  local  housing  agency  has  driven  its  slakes  setting  off  the 
area  to  be  used  for  the  Government  project,  it  issues  bonds  for  the 
10-percent  part  of  the  develcpment  cost,  not  against  its  own 
resources,  because  It  has  none,  but  against  the  annual  contrlbu- 
tion.s;  that  Is.  against  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  bonds  are  to  be  sold  to  local  banks  and  anyone  else  who 
may  care  to  buy  them.     They  mature  In  about  15  years. 

Now.  the  net  effect  of  this  whole  business  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
trnment  lending  money  to  build  these  housing  projects  and 
paying  annual  contributions  to  subsidize  rents  Is  simply  this: 
The  Federal  Government  lends  to  Its  dummy,  the  local  housing 
authority,  90  percent  of  the  cost.  Through  lt.s  dummy  It  bor- 
rows the  other  10  percent  from  local  banks  and  others.  Then  It 
turns  around  and  gives  its  dummy  enough  money  to  pay  back  to 
Itself  all  of  the  90  percent  It  supposedly  loaned,  and  It  gives  Its 
dummy  enough  more  to  pay  off  the  "local"  10-percent  loan. 

The  Federal  Government  reaches  Into  the  right  pocket  of  the 
taxpayers  and  takes  out  a  lump  sum  of  money  with  which  it 
builds  Government  houses.  Then  it  reaches,  into  his  left  pocket 
and  lakes  out  a  much  larger  sum.  of  which  it  pledges  to  put  back 
Into  his  right  pocket  In  the  next  59  years  as  much  as  It  took 
out  of  said  right  pocket  In  the  first  place. 

Note  particularly  that  the  Government  does  not  Intend  to  put 
Into  the  richt  pocket  as  much  as  It  took  out  of  the  left. 

\Vhy  Is  the  law  WTitten  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Federal 
Government  actually  makes  a  loan  when  in  reality  it  does  nothing 
of  the  sort,  but  makes  an  outright  grant  of  the  full  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  these  Government  houses?  Why  the  propa?^anda 
that  the  Interest  and  principal  charges  are  met  out  of  rents? 
Why  are  the  people  told  the  local  community  furnishes  10  percent 
of  the  cost  when  this  Is  not  true? 

Hidden  deep  in  the  labyrinth  of  all  this  financial  juggling  Is  a 
transaction  taking  place  which,  when  understood,  will  no  doubt 
belD  us  to  answer  some  of  the  above  questions. 

The  statement  was  mac^e  above  that  the  Federal  Government  takes 
more  out  of  the  left  pocket  of  the  taxpayers  than  it  does  out  of 
the  right,  but  that  It  puts  back  into  the  right  pocket  no  more  than 
It  took  out  of  it.     What  becomes  of  the  difference? 

Perhaps  we  may  better  understand  this  whole  procedure  if  we 
take  an  lllu.stratlon  of  what  is  actually  taking  place.  Let  us 
assume  a  project  costing  $1,000,000. 

ACT     I 

1.  The  U   S   H.  A.  borrows  out  of  the  right  pocket  of  the 

taxpayers,  at  l^g-percent  Interest,  the  lump  sum  of.     $900,000 


2.  Then  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  lends  to  Its  dummy,  the  local 
housing  authority,  at  3-percent  interest  for  59  years, 

the  same 900,000 

(Note  that  the  U  S.  H.  A.  "lends"  this  stim  to  Its  dummy 
at   I-'h -percent  Interest  mere  than  It  pays.     We  shall 
come  back  to  this  later  ) 
8.  Through  its  dummy  the  U.  S.  H   A.  borrows  at  3-per- 
cent  interest   from  local   banks,   etc.,   for   15   years 
an  additional 100.000 


Total  borrowed  by  dumffjyi". 1.000.000 


4.  Total  amortization  charge  (3-percent  Interest)  of  the 
$900,000  loan  to  dummv  over  the  59-year  period 
($0  036355928  -$900,000  -"59    years) 1,930,500 

6.  Total  amortization  cost  (3-percent  Interest)  of 
$!(X).000  borrowed  by  dummy  over  15  years 
$0.083766580  N  $100,000  A  15    years) __ 125,650 


6.  Total  amortization  cost  of  both 2,056,150 

ACT  n 

The  U.  S.  H.  A.  takes  from  the  left  pocket  of  the  tax- 
payers annual  Federal  contributions  In  amounts  of 
$35,000  each  year  for  the  next  59  years — or  a  total  of  __  2,  065.  000 

It  Is  seen  that  the  total  amortization  cost  of  the  project  Is 
$2,056,150,  whereas  the  annual  contributions  amount  to  $2,065,000. 
Theretore  the  annual  contributions  are  mere  than  sufficient  to  pay 
all  interest  charges  and  retire  all  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  project. 


The  excess  Is  $8,850.    We  are  now  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  mysterloxis 
housing  "profit,"  but  only  a  glimpse. 

The  United  States  Housing  Administration  by  a  devious  method 
splits  these  annual  contributions  into  tluee  ways.  One  part  goes 
back  Into  the  right  pocket  of  the  taxpayer  to  replace  the  amount 
taken  from  it  to  build  the  Government  houses.  Another  part  goi-s 
to  the  dununy  to  pay  off  the  "local  10-perceut  loan."  Where  dt»c8 
the  third  part  go? 

Be  very  tarclul  at  this  point  to  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  the 
Interest  rate  at  which  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  borrows 
money  Is  13^  percent  and  the  rate  at  which  it  lends  this  game  money 
to  Its  dummy  Is  3  percent. 

We  stated  the  total  amount  of  annual  Federal  contribu- 
tions that  Is  received  by  the  dummy  on  a  $1,000,000 

project  over  59  years  Is $2,065,000 

Dummy  uses  the  first  part  of  this  subsidy  to  pay  off  the 
'local"  10-percent  "loan."  or  $100,000  It  borrowed, 
which  with  interest  at  3  percent  over  the  15-year 
period  is ._         125.650 


Balance  of  subsidy  to  credit  of  dummy 1,039,350 

Dummy  uses  second  part  of  annual  contribution  subsidy 
to  pay  off  the  90-percent  loan,  or  $900,000.  borrowed 
from  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  at  3  percent,  which  with  Interest 
In  59  yf  ars  Is 1.  930.  500 


Balance  of  subsidy 8.850 

Let  us  now  consider  the  $1,930,500  which  the  dummy  pays  to 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  As  Just  stated,  tills  l.s  the 
amount  required  to  amortize  the  supposed  loan  to  the  dummy 
of  $900,000  at  3  percent  interest  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  over  the  59-year  period.  But — and  this  Is  the  crux 
of  the  Federal  housing  scheme — the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority is  paying  only  l^g -percent  Interest  on  this  same  $900,000  It 
must  pay  back  to  the  banks. 

Dummy  pays  back  to  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  over  59-year  peri(jd  $900,000,  at  3-percent 
Interest $1,930,  500 

United  States  Housing  Authority  pays  back  to  bank 
over  period  of  59  years  $900,000  at  1  a, -percent  Inter- 
est (0.024853800  X  $900,000    \  59  years) 1,319,736 


Balance 610,  704 

This  is  the  mysterious  "profit"  Mr.  Straus  and  his  staff  talk  so 
much  about  and  claim  is  earned  for  the  Government. 

'••  •  •  profit  of  United  States  Housing  Authority  resulting 
from  difference  between  the  Interest  cost  of  money  to  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  and  the  Interest  It  charges  on  loans  to 
public  housing  agencies,  •  •  *."  says  Mr.  Straus,  Administrator 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  And.  strange  as  It  may 
stem,  the  housing  bureau  actually  credits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  this  $610,764  as  a  profit. 

Says  Mr.  Straus  again:  "•Remember,  there  Is  a  saving  that  we 
malie  by  Interest  profit,  which  Is  very  substantial  at  the  present 
time,  the  difference  between  borrowing  at  l^g  percent  and  lending 
at  over  3  percent"  (p.  150.  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Interior  Department). 

And  still  again  in  the  Senate  hearings  (p.  109)  : 

"These  loans,  therefore,  represent  a  profitable  transaction  for 
the  Government."  says  Mr.  Straus. 

Said  the  distinguished  Senator  Ellender  on  the  Senate  floor  In 
a  colloquy  with  Senator  Tydings: 

"There  Is  something  else  the  Senator  from  Maryland  overlooked, 
namely,  the  savings  on  Interest.  The  money  loaned  to  the  local 
housing  authority  at  a  rate  fixed  by  statute,  which  Is  one-half 
percent  In  excess  of  the  Federal  going  rate  of  interest.  Money 
has  been  borrowed  by  the  Housing  Authority  at  l^g  percent  and 
afterward  loaned  to  local  authorities  at  3  percent  and  In  some 
Instances  33^  percent.  The  United  States  Housing  Authority  has 
shown  a  profit  on  the  bonds  so  far  Issued,  and  If  all  the  bonds  au- 
thorized under  the  1937  act  and  those  herein  authorized  were  sold 
under  like  terms,  a  profit  of  $20,000,000  per  year  would  be  made  en 
the  transaction." 

Then  he  adds  this  remarkable  statement: 

"In  summing  up  these  profits,  thereby  reducing  the  subsidy 
pnyments  from  a  total  of  $73,000,000  to  $53,Ok)0,000."  (Conchzssionai. 
Record,  p.  6C64.  June  6.  1939  ) 

Mr.  Straus  and  others  have  repeated  over  and  over  again  the 
same  statement. 

The  above  analysis  shows  how  this  "profit"  Is  paid  out  of  the 
annual  Federal  contribution.  Therefore  Instead  of  It  being  a  real 
profit  and  a  credit  to  the  Government,  it  Is  a  wholly  fabricated 
profit,  indeed  a  dead  loss  to  the  Government  and  must  be  charged 
up  against  it.  Aye.  what  is  still  worse  Is  that  It  may  l)ecome 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  borrow  the  money  for  the 
annual  Federal  contributions,  and  therefore  this  housing  profit 
may  become  a  double  liability  of  the  Government. 

But  net  all  the  annual  contribution  contracts  are  written  on  tha 
basis  of  3''i  percent  interest  rate  of  the  development  cost.  Some 
have  be?n  written  on  the  basis  of  3^;  percent.  In  these  cases  this 
fabricated  profit  would  amount  to  $892,736  on  a  million  dollar 
project  In  59  years 

It  would  appear  If  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  couM 
get  the  annual  FVderal  contributions  high  enough  It  ought  to  make 
enough  "profit"  to  pay  off  the  national  debt. 
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What  does  the  Housing  Authr.rlty  do  with  this  fabricated  profit? 
It  us'-s  It  to  pav  Its  ov.n  adiTiinlstratlve  expenses,  to  promote  its 
own  intf rests,  to  build  Its  own  bureaucracy. 

Ju-t  a  word  more  about  the  local  10-percent  loan.  Here  is  one 
of  the  strangest  financial  transactlon.s  that  can  be  found  any- 
where V.'hy  dues  the  Fedfral  Govrrnmcnt  pay  3  percent  interest 
on  the  10-p**rcent  part  of  the  development  cost  when  it  can  bor- 
row the  money  at  1^«  p«rcent?  R^membo.^  this  3  percent  interest 
is  finally  paid  out  of  annual  ccntrlbutlons.    So  that  If  the  Federal 

C^ '•  —^nt  were  to  finance  directly  the  full   ICO  percent  of  the 

d'  'nt   cost   Instead   of  doing  so  Indirectly,   It   cotild   make 

a  ,vu.j- i.uitial  .«caving  to  th^  ta.xpayers. 

I  ConUnuing  with  our  same  illustration,  if  this  were  done  the 
comparatUe  figures  on  the  10  percent  part  of  the  development 
cost  would  be  as  follows: 

rno-tt7atlon  charges  under  p'^f^rxf  plan  on  $100000  at 
3  percent  mtenst  for  15  years  ($100,000  ^  $0  083766580  < 

15  vears) 1125,650 

Amortization  charges — If  O^ivernment  furnished  same 
at  1^,  percent  Instead  of  3  percent — on  $100,000  for  15 
years 111.  345 

Saving _ 14.  305 

Yet  Mr.  Straus  states:  "•  •  •  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
may  be  able  to  induce  the  locnl  authorities  to  raise  a  greater  share 
of  the  financial  burden  In  the  future." 

To  which  Senator  Ellender  adds  ( Congrersionai.  Record,  p.  6755, 
June  7) :  "In  other  word.s.  it  is  hoped  that  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment the  local  housing  authority,  instead  of  raising  only  10  percent 
of  th?  development  cost  from  private  sources  and  calling  upon  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  for  the  remaining  90  percent,  will 
be  able  to  ral.se  say  20  percent  or  30  percent  or  50  percent  from  pri- 
vate capital,  thus  reducing  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
United  States  Hou-slnn;  Authority  to  80  percent  or  70  percent  or  50 
percent,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Why  did  the  Senator  stop  at  50  percent?  Why  didn't  he  go  right 
on  and  make  It  a  hundred? 

If  the  Federal  Government  Is  still  operating  at  a  deficit  at  the 
time  the  payments  of  the  "local  loans"  fall  due.  it  must  borrow  the 
money  to  meet  them.  Thus  the  Government  may  be  compelled  to 
pay  interest  on  these  loans  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  after 
the  principal  has  been  met. 

It  should  bo  mentioned  that  the  Federal  Government  is  borrow- 
ing money  for  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  at  1^ -percent 
Interest  on  short-term  notes,  running  only  5  years. 

I  heard  the  statement  made  repeatedly  by  Mr.  Stratis  that  efforts 
are  being  made  to  attract  more  private  capital  to  invest  in  the 
bends  sold  by  the  local  authorities,  instead  of  the  Government 
furnishing  so  much  of  the  capital.  I  am  wondering  what  private 
capital  he  Is  speakln?  of.  Does  not  the  money  the  Treasury  bor- 
rows for  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  ccme  from  private 
capital,  exactly  the  same  as  that  borrowed  from  local  banka?  Is  It 
not  private  capital  in  both  case^?  Does  the  Government  have  any 
capital  of  its  own? 

A-^lde  from  paying  the  10  percent  local  borrowing  and  the  housing 
profit,  the  remaining  part  of  the  annual  Federal  contributions 
become  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  by  the  Treasury. 

WH.\T   ARE   THE   FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT    HOUSES   COSTING?       WH.\T   IS   THE 
AMOUNT    or    THE    RENT    SUBSIDY? 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  dated 
January  30.  1939  on  page  17  elves  the  total  estimated  cost  of  United 
States  Housing  Authority  aided  projects  covered  by  approved  lo-in 
contracts,  as  of  December  31  1938,  of  64,451  dwelling  units  as 
$356,695,341.    This  would  be  $5,534  per  hou.se. 

June  7,  1939,  Senator  Ellendzr  had  Inserted  In  the  Record,  page 
6753  a  table  of  estimatetl  costs  for  48  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority aided  projects  for  which  main  construction  awards  have 
been  approved   which  shows  an  average  dwelling  unit  cost  of  $4,731. 

June  3.  1939.  I  received  what  must  be  the  same  estimated  total 
development  cost  for  48  United  States  Housing  Authority  projects 
for  which  construction  awards  have  been  approved,  which  shows  an 
average  dwelling  unit  cost  of  $5,270. 

On  June  7,  1939,  Senator  Wagner,  who  should  be  Informed  (CoN- 
CREssioN.u,  Record,  p  6752.  June  7>,  stated: 

"The  net  construction  coot  per  Dwelling  unit  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  project  in  Allentown.  Pa.,  based  on  approved 
construction  contracts,  was  $3,123." 

The  list  I  received  on  June  3  showed  the  cost  of  the  Allentown 
housing  units  to  l>e  $4,955 

With  figures  varying  in  amount  so  widely  as  these  do  what  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  In  them?  Why  can  Congress  not  get  from 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  dependable  figures  with  re- 
sptct  to  the  cost  of  these  houses?  Certainly  when  it  gives  out 
almost  on  the  same  day  a  figure  of  $4,731  as  the  average  cost  per 
dwelling  unit  of  48  projects,  and  another  figure  of  $5,270  as  the 
average  per  dwelling  ur.it  of  the  same  48  projects,  except  1.  there 
must  be  something  wrong.  I  should  add  a  list  of  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  in  these  48  projects  was  especiallv  prepared  fer  me 
at  my  request  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  to  be  cer- 
tain of  their  correctness.  With  such  widely  varying  figures  of  con- 
struction costs  as  these  coming  directly  from  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  on  almost  the  same  day.  what  possible  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  in  Mr.  Straus"  figures  showing  the  amount  of 
rent  sut)sldies  the  Federal  Government  is  paying  to  each  family 
housed?     He  gives  the  figure  of  $115.50  per  family  per  year  on  the 


basis  of  an  over-all  cost  of  each  unit  of  $4,507.  By  the  way.  note 
that  here  is  still  another  unit  cost,  different  from  any  mentioned 
heretofore,  and  al.^o  a^atn  by  Mr.  Straus  himself.  But  even  if  the 
unit  cost  should  be  $4,507.  3'7  percent  of  this  Is  $158.  And  It  must 
be  remembered  some  annual  contributions  arc  3^4  p>errem  in 
which  case  the  figure  would  be  $169.  But  with  the  fabricated 
housing  profit  he  succeeds  in  reducing  this  to  $155  per  dwelling 
unit  per  annum. 

However,  until  Mr.  Straus  denies  the  figures  he  sent  me  June  3, 
I  shall  use  them  as  a  basiS  for  estimating  the  number  of  houses 
that  can  be  built  under  the  present  and  proposed  program,  and 
also  the  amount  cf  annual  rent  subsidies  the  tenants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment houses  will  receive.  As  stated,  the  average  dwelling  unit 
cost  of  these  48  projects  is  $5,270. 

Assuming  the  total  available  funds  of  the  present  ancj  proposed 
appropriations  to  be  $1.778  000.000.  337.571  dwelling  units  could  be 
constructed,  not  402  000.  as  Mr.  Straus  testified. 

On  the  basi,s  of  3'2 -percent  annual  Federal  contributions  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  an  average  annual  rent  subsidy  to 
each  family  In  the  48  projects  of  $184. 

On  the  basis  of  80-percent  tax  valuation  and  2-percent  tax  rate 
on  the  total  development  cost  of  the  48  projects  the  annual  sub- 
sidy furnished  by  the  local  community  for  each  unit  would  be 
$83. 

Total  annual  rent  subsidies.  Federal  and  municipal,  are  $267 
per  dwelling  unit,  or  $22  25  per  month  per  family. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority  prepared  for  me  the  actual 
rent  charges  that  have  been  set  up  for  several  projects.  The 
following  will  show  the  annual  Federal  rent  subsidies,  the  local 
rent  subsidies,  and  the  actual  rent  charges  per  dwelling  unit 
In  each  one  of  these  projects. 

Buffalo.   N.   Y..   three   projects:  New   York,   2-1;    New 
York.  3-2;  New  York,  2-3;  1,613  dweUlng  units: 

Development  cost $9,202,814 


Annual  Federal  rent  subsidy  per  dwelling  unit. 
Annual  local  rent  subsidy 


193 
01 


Total  tax  subsidized  rent  per  dwelling  unit  per 
annum 


284 


Tax  subsidized  rent  per  dwelling  unit  per  month.. 
Rent  paid  by  tenant 


23.65 
20.65 


Total  tax  and  earned  rent 44.30 

New   York   City:  New   York,    5-1;    number   of   units, 
2,583: 

Development  cost 13,096.843 


Annual  Federal  rent  subsidy  per  dwelling  unit.. 
Annual  local  tax  rent  subsidy  per  dwelling  unit. 

Total  tax  subsidized  rent  per  dwelling  unit  per 
annum 


177 

81 


258 


Total  tax  subsidized  rent  per  dwelling  unit  per 

month 21.50 

Rent  paid  by  tenant 24.04 


Total  tax  and  earned  rent 45.54 

Jacksonville.  Fla.:  Florida.  1-1:  230  dwelling  units: 

Development  cost 1,009,825 


Annual  Federal  rent  subsidy  per  dwelling  unit... 
Annual  local  tax  rent  subsidy 


153 
70 


Total  tax-subsldlzed  rent  for  dwelling  unit  per 
anniun 


223 


Tax  subsidized  rent  per  dwelling  unit  per  month- 
Rent  paid  by  tenant 


23.75 
24.04 


Total  tax  and  earned  rent  per  month. 
Austin.  Tex.:  3  projects:   186  dwelling  units: 
Total  development  cost 


47.79 
739, 538 


Annual  Federal  rent  subsidy  jjer  dwelling  unit.. 
Annual  local  tax  rent  subsidy 


139 
63 


Total  tax-subsidized  rent  for  dwelling  unit  per 
annum _j 


223 


Tax-subsldlzed  rent  per  dwelling  unit  per  month. _  16.  83 

Rent  paid  by  tenant 12.03 


Total  tax  and  earned  rent.. 


- 28.86 

Following  Is  a  table  of  the  48  projects  for  which  main  construc- 
tion awards  have  been  made  by  the  Unitr-d  Sutes  Housing  Author- 
ity, furnished  me  June  3.  1939.  by  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority, which  show  the  annual  Federal  contribution  subsidy  per 
dwelling  unit,  as  well  as  the  annual  municipal  tax  subsidy. 

This  table  shows  the  Federal  Government  is  paying  annual  rent 
subsidies  to  the  families  renting  the  Government  houses  ranging 
from  $100  in  Daj-tona  Beach,  Fla.,  to  $231  In  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I 


r 
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Estimated  total  development  cost  for  4S  U.  S.  Housing  Authority 
aided  projects  for  which  main  construction  awards  have  been 
approved 


Location 

rroject  No. 

Total  esti 

niati''i  ilt^ 

vcloptnent 

cost 

Annual 
Foilcral 
subsiily 
per  ilwcll- 
ing  unit 

Annual 
municipal 
tax  subsidy 
jK-r  dwell- 
ing unit 

Florida: 

Daytona  Reach 

Jacksonville 

Miami  

Fh\-r-\.... 
Fl..\-l-l.... 
FL.\-5-l.... 
FL.\-2-l.... 
FLA-3-1.... 

OA-1-1 

GA-1-2 

OA-4-2 

I\D  7-1... 
IND  2-1.... 

KY-1-1 

KY-1-2 

LA-1-1 

L.\-l  2 

MKH-l-l  . 
NKBU-I-l.. 

NJ-3-1 

NJ-2-2 

NJ-t-1 

NY-a-1 

NY-2-2 

NY-2-3 

NY-5-1 

NY-5-2 

NY-1-1 

NY-<V-1 

NY-3-1 

OniO-1-1.. 
OHlO-3-1.. 
OHI()-,S-2   . 

onio-fi-i. 

OH  10-2-1.. 

PA-4-1 

PA-2-1 

SC-1-1 

TE\N-4-l 

TKN.\-3-2. 

TENN-l-l. 

TKX-1-1... 
TK.X   1  2... 
TKX-1  3   .. 
TKX-H-1   .. 
TKX-4-1    .. 
TEX-4-2... 

W.  VA-1-2  . 
\\  .  VA-«  1  . 
W.  VA-4  2  . 
W.  VA-4-3.. 

$<H1.8«3 

l.(l«»M.82.S 

1,4.W.412 

977.  961 

1,57S.0S1 

rs.2,  7^2 
7l»:j.  'Jti8 

i,(H8.u;u 

707.  .Wl 
2«J5.!<88 

4.  .VkV  rial 
4.  51S.  167 

P..«2.^.  711 

4,212.999 

WS.  :<.H7 

2.642.241 

2.119,429 

1,  2»1»),  972 
1,001.145 

3,86S.«i6 

919,909 

4,41X919 

l,'?.()9'5.,S4.1 

LS.  .193.  000 

4.  .149,  r,rfi 

906.000 

3,4»1.274 

2.1.1^.7^1 
3.  .111.013 
9.1.1.31.1 
l.W.'.O.Io 
3,  170.  618 

i.-s^v.-isa 

3.  2''.s.  3.^5 
7M).4U 

2,  43S.  7.1S 

1.  .M7.  n:ui 

2,  516, 912 

370. 907 
22ii,  .3<;7 
14'1.  2':4 
.121.  2^'9 
1,20.1!  .114 
1, 053,  568 

871.  R2S 

421.  2.1>N 

(i.'2. 1'KJ 

1.2S»,39S 

$100 
153 
148 
141 

157 

143 

146 
127 

140 
124 

203 
2U9 

210 
203 
221 
l.«i9 

17.1 
187 
203 

202 

186 
300 
177 
170 
234 
108 
220 

177 
213 
179 
176 
179 

173 
231 
105 

171 
184 
184 

Vfl 
12s 
127 
V.W 
167 
147 

179 

IHT. 
IW 
158 

$46 
70 
67 
64 
72 

6,1 

St    I'etersbufK 

Tanu>a 

Georpia: 

Auinista 

Do    

fi7 

Columbus 

58 

64 
57 

92 

89 

Imliana: 

Kokomo 

\incennes 

Kentu(k.v: 

Loui-<viIle 

Do 

I-ouisjana: 

New  Orleans 

Do    . 

Mlphiiran:  Detroit 

96 

93 

101 

Nel>ra.ska    Omaha 

New  J<  rsoy: 

Kli/jilK'ih 

Newark 

80 

80 

84 

N?>rth  Bergen    .. 

93 

New  York: 

Buffalo 

1)0 

02 
85 

1)0 

00 

New  York 

Do    

81 

77 

Pvracui* 

107 

Itira       

49 

Yonkers 

104 

Ohio: 

Columbus 

81 

Clevijand 

97 

Davton  

76 

Tol.-(lo        

80 

Younp-town 

Pennsylvania: 

.'Lliontown  

SO 
79 

Phil.-iilrlphia    

Foiiih  Ciiroliua:  Clla^le^^ton 

Tci:ne<v'-ee 

("hatlanof)ira . 

97 
89 

7S 

Knowille  

Memphis 

Texa.«: 

Austin 

77 
8t 

69 

Do 

.18 

Do        

Corpus  Christ! 

.18 
61 

Fort  Worth    

76 

Do 

67 

West  Vircinia: 

Clnrleston 

]luntin|!l»a  . 

82 
8.1 

Do 

73 

Do 

72 

FEDERAL  COST  AND  DEBT  REStTLTING  FHOM  THE  PRESENT  HOUSING  PRO- 
CRAM  AND  THAT  WHICH  WOULD  ACCRUE  IF  THE  PROPOSED  EXPANSION 
AS  CONTEMPLATED  IN   THE  BILL  BEFORE   US  IS   CARRIED  THROUGH 

On  page  74.  question  36.  of  Questions  and  Answers  of  the  United 
States  House  Authority.  Administrator  Straus  asks:  "What  is  the 
total  cost  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  program  over 
the  next  60  years?" 

Answer.  "In  the  first  place,"  he  says,  "the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  so  far  as  the  loans  are  concerned.  Is  absolutely 
nothing.  These  loans  are  fully  repayable,  with  Interest.  In  fact, 
as  has  been  Indicated  in  the  answer  to  question  29,  there  Is  a 
profit." 

Congress  appropriated  directly,  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  borrow  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  90  percent  of  the 
development  cost  of  the  Government  housing  proj- 
ects   $800,000,000 

Adding    10   percent   to   the    above    would    bring   the 

full  development  cost  up  to  100  percent 889.000.000 

On  the  basis  of  3 '2  percent  of  the  development  cost  the  amount 
of  annual  Federal  contributions  appropriated.  $28,000,000.  is  in- 
Eufflclent  to  pay  the  interest  and  retire  the  capital  on  $889,000  000. 
The  annual  Federal  contributions  are  Just  about  sufficient  to 
service  $800,000,000. 

Hence  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  Is  at  present  able  to 
use  only  $720,000,000  of  the  $800,000,000  appropriated.  It  states 
It  Is  able  to  use  only  $650,000,000  claiming  It  must  allow  10  percent 
as  a  margin  of  safety.     It  sets  up  the  following  figures: 

$650,000,000  loans  available  from  present  loan  au- 
thorization, plus  10  percent  local  loan  participation 
and  10  percent  margin  of  safety $794,  000,  000 


Since  It  Is  possible,  however,  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  $720,000,000  of  the  $800,000,000.  I  shall  take  this  figure  as 
representing  the  amount  actually  available  for  supplying  90  per- 
cent of  the  development  cost  of  the  Government  houses.  Thla 
amount  being  borrowed  by  the  Federal  Treasury  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  added  Immediately  to  the  Federal  debt. 

But  we  have  seen  that  throuj^h  the  annual  Federal  contribu- 
tions the  remaining  10  percent.  $30,000,000.  is  also  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Hence  it.  too.  becomes  a  part  of  the  Federal 
debt,  making  the  total  addition  to  the  debt  of  $800,000,000 

Since  the  "loan"  made  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
to  its  dummy  Is  a  purely  fictitious  loan.  It  being  really  a  loan  by 
itself  to  itself,  a  mere  internal  manipulation  of  funds,  this  part 
of  the  financial  transaction  will  here  be  Ignored,  except  as  may  be 
necessary  to  show  up  the  fictitious  housing  profit. 
90  percent  of  the  above  amount,  or  $720,000,000.  Is 
now  being  borrowed  by  the  Federal  Government 
at   1^8 -percent   Interest.     Assuming  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  continue  to  borrow  for  the 
full  59-year  period  at  this  rate  of  interest,  the 
$720,000,000    will    amortize    over    this    period    at 

($0  024853800  x  $720,000,000  x  59  years),  at $1,055,789,424 

10  percent  of  the  co.st.  $83,000,000.  twrrowed  by 
the  dummy  from  local  banks  and  others  at  3  per- 
cent for  15  years"  amortization  cost  ($0  083766580 
x  $80,000,000  X  15  years) _         100.519.800 


1,  156.309,314 
To  which  must  be  added  the  fabricated  housing 
profit — the  difference  between  the  amortization 
of  $720,000,000  at  1^,  percent  at  which  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  borrows  same,  and  the 
amortization  of  $720,000,000  at  3  percent,  at 
which  It  lends  the  same  back  to  Itself  over 
the    next   59   years 495.690.686 

Total  present  housing  program  adds  to  Fed- 
eral  debt 1.652.000.000 

This  amount  must  tmquallQedly  be  added  Immediately  to  the 
Federal  debt,  as  the  principal  is  already  borrowed  and  the  Interest 
pledged  by  the  Federal  Government  through  annual  Federal  con- 
tributions. 

Proposed  appropriations  will  add  $800,000,000  to 
amortize  in  59  years  at  l^-g  percent  and  $178,000.- 
000  available  local  leans  to  amortize  at  3  percent 
in  15  years  at $1,396,756,128 

Plus  fabricated  housing  profit 552.601,000 

To  which  must  be  added  $4,305,000  annual  Federal 
contributions  over  next  59  years  for  P,  W.  A. 
houses 253,995,000 

To  which  add  $5,040,000  annual  Federal  contribu- 
tions for  the  next  59  years,  which  apparently  is 
being  a.sked  for  in  the  $45,000,000  annuiil  Federal 
contributions  requested,  to  pay  for  $144,000,000 
demolition  costs,  which  Mr.  Straus  and  Mr. 
Keyserling  both  told  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  Is  neither  a  problem  of  the  U.  S.  II.  A. 
nor  the  local  hou.sing  authority,  and  does  not 
cost  the  Federal   Government   one  cent 297.360,000 

To  which  add  $1,425,000  annual  Federal  contrlbu- 
.  tions  for  the  next  59  years,  apparently  to  service 
extra  costs  entailed  where  annual  Federal  contri- 
butions are  33,4  percent  of  development  cost  In- 
stead of  3i'2    percent 84.075,000 

To  which  add  debt  of  present  program $1,  652.000.000 

Grand  total  Federal  debt  of  present  and  pro- 
posed program  which  must  be  met  ever  the 
next  59  years 4,236.687.128 

The  above  figures  are  predicated  on  the  basis  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  able  to  continue  to  borrow  money  at  the  rate 
af  l^a-pprcent  Interest  over  the  full  59-year  period.  It  certainly 
is  unlikely  the  rate  will  be  lower  and  Judging  from  the  history  of 
past  interest  rates,  will  In  all  likelihood  be  higher.  In  that  event 
the  amount  of  the  annual  F'ederal  contributions  must  be  raised, 
which  will  Increase  the  debt  or  obligation  proportionately. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  this  being  a  political  Institution, 
all  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  will  tend  to  Increase,  which 
will  raise  the  debt  still  further. 

Much  protest  has  b^en  made  by  Mr.  Straus  and  others  that  these 
are  astronomical  figures — that  they  are  not  Justified.  The  argu- 
ment has  been  made,  especially  by  Mr.  Straus  and  his  attorney. 
Mr.  Keyserling.  that  It  would  be  Just  as  logical  to  add  up  the  costs 
of  education,  roads,  etc.,  over  the  next  60  years,  and  speak  of 
the  costs  of  these  services  In  the  same  astronomical  terms.  That 
line  of  argument  begs  the  question.  It  misses  the  point  entirely. 
When  did  Congress  or  any  other  legislative  body  In  this  coufttry 
ever  obligate  Itself  for  any  road  or  education  program  for  a 
period  of  60  years?  Where  would  we  be  today  in  road  building  If 
our  forefathers  had  planned  our  roads  for  us  60  years  ago.  and 
bound  the  Nation  firmly  to  such  a  p>olltleally  planned  program? 
Where  would  we  be  In  home  building  today  If  we  were  com- 
pelled to  con.struct  our  houses  according  to  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations as  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  60  years  ago? 
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Whether  the  rents  repay  the  construction  costs  of  the  Oovera- 
ment  houses  and  the  annual  Federal  contributions  pay  the  main- 
tenance and  operating  costs,  or  the  reverse,  has  no  bearing  on 
the  amount  the  housing  proer.im  adds  to  the  Federal  debt 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rent  is  Insufficient  to  meet  both. 
The  statute  itself  states  substnntlally  what  this  difference  Is  r.-hen 
It  says  "the  fixed  contribution  payable  annually  under  any  con- 
tract shall  In  no  case  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  yield, 
at  the  going  Federal  rate  of  Interrst  at  the  time  such  contract  Is 
madf  plus  1  percent,  upon  the  development    •     •     •    cost    *'*■ 

This  difference  t.-  nimply  t^e  develcpment  cost  Including  United 
States  Housing  Authority  administrative  costs,  plus  service  charges. 
Both  are  met  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Should  there  be  any  lingering  doubt  In  the  minds  of  any  mem- 
bers ct  this  commjttee  that  Mr.  Straus  and  his  staff  are  fully 
aware  that  the  rent  to  be  charged  In  the  Government  houses  un- 
der the  United  States  Housing  Authorl'y  In  strict  compliance  with 
the  Housing  Act.  does  not  pay  their  development  costs,  that  the 
annual  Federal  contributions  together  with  the  money  appro- 
priated directly  for  housing  construction  do  bear  all  those  costs, 
the  following  should  once  and  for  all  put  an  end  to  such  doubt. 

On  page  43  of  Questions  and  Answers  (No.  13) — United  States 
Housing  Authority.  Department  of  the  Interior,  we  read: 

Question:  "Why  did  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  have 
only  about  $656,000,000  actually  available  for  loans  under  the 
present  proerara.  although  $800,000,000  was  authorized?" 

Answer:  "The  act  authorlzos  U.  S.  H.  A  to  enter  into  annual 
contributions  contracts  calling  for  payments  not  in  excess  of 
828,000.000  a  year.  Since  the  annual  contributions  cont^ac^  and 
the  loan  contracts  are  entered  Into  simultaneously.  It  follows  that 
the  total  development  cost  of  projects  covered  In  loan  contracts 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  amount  which  can  be  served  by 
$28,000,000." 

Clearly  and  unmistakably  Mr.  Straus  here  admits  that  the  one 
and  only  purpose  of  the  annual  Federal  conulbutlons  is  to  "serve" 
the  development  costs. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Leon  H.  Keyserllng.  general  counsel  for  Ad- 
ministrator Straus,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  19,  1938,  In  reply 
to  a  letter  wTltten  by  me  to  him.  says: 

"You  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  fixed  charges  on  capital 
are  almost  met  by  the  annual  contributions  and  the  latter  con- 
sist*  substantially  of   the   annual   costs  of   operation   and   maln- 
I  tenance." 

'  Why  Mr.  Keyserllng  says  "almost  met"  Is  strange,  to  say  the 
least,  since  he  "surely  Is  aware  that  the  annual  contributions  pay 
more  than  the  Interest  and  capital  cost 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  contribution  a 
city  makes  to  these  housing  projects  In  the  form  of  tax  exemptions. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  a  city  actually  contributes  a 
substantial  sum  by  this  exemption.  One  point  should  not  be 
overlot)ked  here,  which  Is  that  the  renters  who  will  occupy  these 
Government  houses  will  either  be  those  who  were  the  best  rent 
payers  formerly  living  In  the  so-called  slum  area,  or  they  will  be 
a  high  cla?*  of  rent  payers  drawn  from  other  sections  of  the  city. 

They  will  all  be  persons  with  a  steady  income  and  only  the 
cream  of  good  rent  payers.  Hence  the  city  will  lose  of  Its  best 
taxpayers.  How  could  It  be  otherwise  but  that  the  remaining 
citizens  of  a  municipality  would  be  compelled  to  make  up  what 
they  thus  lose?  I  should,  therefore,  t)e  Inclined  to  think  It  fair 
to  state  that  the  local  real-estate  tax  exemption  of  the  project 
represents  a  contribution  by  the  city  in  an  amount  substantially 
equal   to  full   taxes  on   the  completed   housing  project. 

Assume  total  development  cost  of  present  and  proposed  program 
to  be  $1,778,000,000,  to  which  add  $123,000,000  for  P.  W,  A.  houses 
taken  over,  wo  have  a  total  value  of  $1,901,000,000  Assume  as- 
sessed valtie  to  be  80  percent  of  this  amount  and  the  tax  rate  2 
percent,  the  total  amount  of  taxes  local  communities  must  pay 
over  the  next  59  years  for  street  and  sewer  maintenance,  police 
and  fire  service.  Janitor  service,  and  schools  for  the  families  rent- 
ing the  Government  houses,  present  and  proposed  program, 
$1.794.544.tHX). 

Grand  total.  Federal  and  municipal  debt  over  next  59  years. 
$6,055,609,000. 

There  are  still  other  material  costs,  such  as  offlce-space  costs  for 
housing  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  costs  of  State  housing 
boards,  court  costs  which  have  resulted  from  the  Inauguration  of 
this  program,  etc. 

j    WHrrHE3«  IS  THE  tJNrrtD  ST.MTS   HOrSING   AUTHORrrT    PROGRAM    LEADING 

THE    NATION? 

1  At  this  point  we  m.ny  appropriately  ask.  What  Is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  this  Government  housing  program? 

How  many  families  in  the  United  States  are  to  become  tenants 
of  the  Federal  Government?  Who  knows?  Does  anjone  know? 
Surely  we  should  not  expect  Mr.  Straus  to  give  us  an  unbiased 
answer  to  this  question.  Is  It  not  natural  that  he  should  be 
incUined  to  promote  the  program  In  hl5  own  Interest?  We  Con- 
gressmen should  know  whpre  we  are  going.  It  Is  our  duty  and 
reiponsibillty  to  know  for  it  is  we  who  are  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  that  pays  for  these  Government  houses,  and  It  Is  we  who 
are  responsible  for  any  injustice  that  may  be  Involved  In  the 
scheme,  and  any  failures  that  may  result  from  It. 

Apparently,  however.  Mr.  Sinius  and  his  staff  are  being  relied 
upon  to  no  Inconsiderable  extent  for  Information  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate Federal  Government  housing  goal  But  is  there  anything  to 
indicate  Mr.  Straus  knows  what  It  Is  all  at>out  or  that  he  has  any 


definite   figures   upon   which   to   base   any   estimate?     Before   the 
Senate  committee  recently  he  said: 

"If  you  rehoused  about  15  percent,  certainly  not  over  20  percent, 
of  the  whole  population,  over  the  next  generation,  you  would 
be  wiping  out  the  slums,  •  •  •  that  an  ultimate  goal  would 
possibly  be  about  4  500.000  families." 

Before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Mr.  Straus  testi- 
fied that  the  verv  outside  limit  of  the  housing  goal  would  be 
$500  000.000  e.tpendlture  per  annum.  At  present  costs  this  would 
build  about  2.483.000  Government  houses.  However,  a  few  days 
later.  July  5,  he  reversed  himself  again  and  made  it  4  500  000. 

Assume  4.500.000  dwelling  units  are  built,  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent costs  $5  270  per  unit,  that  program  would  obligate  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  amount  of  $48,000,000,000.  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities In  an  additional  amount  of  $22,000,000,000,  or  a  total 
national  and  municipal  debt  of  more  than  $71,000,000,000. 

Suppose  the  goal  were  set  at  4.500.000  Government  houses  over 
the  "next  generation"  or  In  the  "next  20  to  30  years."  Are  there 
4500.000  families  now  to  be  supplied  with  Government  houses? 
What  about  new  ones  that  would  develop  in  the  "next  20  to  30 
years"?  The  population  of  the  United  States  Increased  about  44 
percent  in  the  last  30  years.  Assume  It  Increases  In  the  same  pro- 
portion in  the  next  30  years;  could  it  not  be  expected  there  would 
be  an  increase  of  a  proportionate  number  of  so-called  substandard 
homes  v.hich  would  be  In  the  same  category  as  the  ones  existing 
now?  If  so.  certainly  It  would  not  be  denied  that  the  families 
living  In  them  would  be  entitled  to  Government  subsidies  to  give 
them  cheap  rents  the  same  as  these  now  so  enfitlod.  In  that 
event,  6.480.000  Government  hous?s  would  be  needed  and  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $70,000,000,000  and  the  municipali- 
ties $33.000.000  000.  or  a  total  obligation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  cities  of  $103,000,000  000  Can  It  really  be  the  United 
States  Government  has  committed  itself  to  a  colossal  obligation 
like  this? 

This  begins  to  bring  us  to  the  really  serious  part  of  this  Federal 
housing  scheme.  Suppose  the  goal  Is  4,500.000  Government  houses 
In  the  "next  20  or  30  years."  Let  us  now  see  Just  who  and  where 
the  families  are  that  would  make  up  this  number.  The  housing  ad- 
vocates, especially  Mr.  Straus  and  his  stall,  are  so  fond  of  telling 
Congress  and  the  public  that  the  lower  third  of  our  population  are 
being  placed  in  these  houses.  "Rehousing  slum  dwellers"  has  be- 
come a  veritable  fetish  with  Mr  Straus  and  his  staff.  If  this  were 
true,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  4,500,000  families  In  the  lowest 
income  third,  and  should  confine  our  search  for  them  to  this  group. 
Of  course,  there  is  nothing  In  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
that  says  these  Government  houses  are  to  be  built  for  the  people 
who  live  in  what  are  designated  as  slums.  It  says  speclflc.illy  in 
chapter  1401  under  "Declaration  of  policy."  that  these  houses  are 
to  be  built  for  "families  of  low  Income."  The  statute  defines  a 
"slum"  which  It  says  "means  any  area  where  dwellings  predomi- 
nate which,  by  reason  of  dilapidation,  overcrowding,  faulty  ar- 
rangement or  design,  lack  of  ventilation,  light,  or  sanitation  facili- 
ties, or  any  combination  of  these  factors  are  detrimental  to  safety, 
health,  or  morals,"  It  defines  "slum  clearance"  as  "the  demolition 
and  removal  of  buildings  from  any  slum  area." 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  act  nowhere  states  that 
these  Government  houses  are  to  be  built  for  the  people  now  living 
in  the  areas  designated  eis  slums.  It  Is  very  Important  to  keep  this 
In  mind  As  stated.  It  specifically  provides  for  "low-rent  housing," 
Nowhere,  however,  does  It  define  what  is  meant  by  "low-rent 
housing. '  except  that  it  "means  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings 
within  the  financial  reach  of  families  of  low  income,  and  developed 
and  administered  to  promote  service  ability,  efficiency,  economy, 
and  stability,  and  embraces  all  the  appurtenances  thereto.  The 
dwellings  in  low-rent  housing,  as  defined  in  this  chapter,  shall  be 
available  solely  for  families  whose  net  Income  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion does  not  exceed  five  times  the  rental  (Including  the  value  or 
cost  to  them  of  heat,  light,  water,  and  cooking  fuel)  of  the 
dwellings  to  be  furnished  such  families,  except  that  In  the  case  of 
families  with  three  or  more  minor  Jependents,  such  ratio  sliall  not 
exceed  six  to  one." 

Note  that  the  law  specifically  makes  the  Income  dependent  upon 
the  rent      It  does  not  make  the  rent  dependent  upon  the  income. 

Since  the  housing  bureau  has  the  authority  to  arbitrarily  fix  the 
amount  of  the  rent  it  also  has  unlimited  latitude  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  "low-Income  families." 

The  Housing  Act  leaves  a  wide  range  within  which  may  bo 
defined  the  amount  that  it  considers  as  "low  Income  "  Notwith- 
standing. Mr.  Straus  testified  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  last  January  "the  law  docs  Impose  upon  us  the 
responsibility  of  rehousing   the  lowest-Income  groups." 

So  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  housing  btireau  con- 
siders as  low  income  until  we  actually  examine  the  rent  schedule 
of  the  houses  to  be  occupied  by  their  so-called  slum  dwellers. 

You  remember  the  P  W,  A.  hou.ses.  They,  too.  were  to  be  built 
for  "slum  dwellers."  You  know  the  story.  Only  families  within 
the  higher  Income  brackets  can  rent  them.  But  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  Is  different,  so  different  from  the  old  P.  W.  A  . 
says  Mr.  Straus.  The  old  P.  W.  A.  houses  were  federally  built, 
federally  owned,  federally  operated,  centralized  right  here  In  Wash- 
ington. United  States  Housing  Authority  houses  are  locally  built, 
owned,  operated,  decentralized.    Well,  let  us  see. 

Let  us  assume  the  program  embraces  the  building  of  4.500.000 
Government  houses  to  be  rented  to  "low-income  families."  Who 
are  these  families  and  where  are  they  located?  Wbo  knows?  Does 
anyone  know? 
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In  order  to  present  this  problem  more  realistically  and  to  show 
the  implications  It  Involves,  I  have  prepared  a  graphic  chart.  I. 
which  classifies  all  of  the  families  and  single  persons  In  the 
United  Slates  Into  several  groups,  with  special  reference  to  (a) 
Incomes;  (b)  place  of  abode,  whether  living  In  the  larger  cities, 
smaller  cities,  or  rural  communities;  (c)  being  engaged  in  farm- 
ing; and  (d)  being  on  relief. 

This  chart  was  developed  by  myself  from  a  statistical  work  put 
out  by  the  "National  Resources  Committee,"  known  as  "Consiimer 
Income  In  the  United  States." 

There  are  about  29.000.000  family  units.  Beginning  to  your 
right  and  passing  to  your  left,  we  have  In  their  order,  6.166.558 
nonrelief  farm  families;  4,585.665  nonrelief  nonfarm  families  liv- 
ing In  rural  communities;  4,079,741  noiu-elief  families  living  In 
cities  under  25.000  population;  10,058,035  single  persons;  2,503,791 
rural  relief  families;  1.983.289  relief  families  living  In  cities;  and 
last,  10.081.213  nonrelief  families,  at  least  3.000.000  of  whom  own 
their  own  homes,  which  would  leave  about  7.000.000  nonrellel 
city  funulles  living  In  metropolitan  centers  and  cities  of  more  than 
25.000  population. 

Tliese  groups  are  then  subdivided  Into  three  definite  income 
groups,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  third. 

The  lower  third  comprises  all  families  and  single  persons  earn- 
ing $750  or  less;  the  middle  third  all  earning  between  $750  and 
$1,500;   the  upper  third  earning  more  than  $1,500. 

Superimposed  upon  this  classification  the  National  Resources 
Committee  makes  a  second  classification  which  Is  shown  on  the 
chart.  This  places  the  several  groups  Into  slightly  different  income 
levels.  It  Includes  in  the  lower  third  all  families  and  single  per- 
sons earning  up  to  $780  Instead  of  $750;  all  in  the  middle  third 
earning  between  $780  and  $1,450.  Instead  of  $750  to  $1,500;  and 
In  the  upper  third,  all  earning  more  than  $1,450.  instead  of  $1,500. 

However,  there  being  fewer  than  500,000  families  earning  between 
$750  and  $780.  we  may  for  the  purposes  of  our  present  study 
consider  the  two  classifications  as  being  the  same. 

The  National  Resources  Committee  places  8.465.000  families  and 
4.687.677  single  persons  In  the  lower  income  third. 

Since  the  Housing  Act  specifically  states  that  these  Government 
houses  are  to  be  built  to  furnish  rent  to  families  of  low  income, 
that  It  defines  a  slum  and  slum  clearance,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
housing  bureaucracy  definitely  claims  it  is  building  these  Govern- 
ment hoiises  only  for  "slum  dwellers"  and  the  lowest  Income  group, 
certainly  we  must  be  warranted  In  the  assumption  that  we  should 
confine  our  search  for  the  4.500,000  families  to  the  lower  third 
Income  group.  If  slums  exist  anywhere,  it  must  be  here.  Fur- 
thermore, we  should  expect  to  find  the  number  of  "slimi  dwellers" 
increasing  as  we  descend  to  the  lowest  Income  level. 

The  National  Resources  Committee  subdivides  each  of  the  three 
main  Income  groups  Into  other  Income  levels.  The  lower  third  Is 
divided  into  the  following  groups:  (1)  Those  at  the  extreme  bot- 
tom earning  $250  or  less;  (2)  those  Just  above  earning  between 
$250  and  $500;  (3)  the  topmost  group  of  the  lower  third  earning 
between  $500  and  $780.  Let  us  keep  this  last  Income  classification 
in  mind,  as  we  shall  return  to  It  In  a  few  moments. 

Beginning  with  the  farm  group  and  passing  to  the  other  end  of 
the  chart,  let  us  examine  In  their  order  each  one  of  the  groups 
to  determine  in  as  rea.'.cnable  a  manner  as  we  can  how  many  fami- 
lies there  are  In  It  the  housing  bureau  can  mold  to  fit  into  Its 
4.5C0.000  Government  housing  scheme. 

I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  spend  much  time  with  the  farm 
group.  Congress  is  hardly  considering  seriously  the  amendment  in 
the  Senate  bill  which  provides  for  an  exten.slon  of  the  program 
to  Include  this  group.  I  listened  with  considerable  Interest  to 
Mr.  Suaus"  testimony  with  respect  to  this  amendment.  I  was  not 
Impressed  that  he  had  given  the  matter  any  serious  consideration, 
and  much  less  that  he  had  thought  It  through.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  title  to  any  land  upon  which  these  Federal  houses 
are  built,  as  well  as  that  of  the  building,  passes  de  facto  if  not 
de  Jure.  ii\to  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  name  of 
its  agency,  the  local  housing  authority,  and  that  It  becomes  exempt 
from  all  taxation.  Federal.  State,  and  local.  Now,  It  is  quite  a 
different  matter  to  apply  these  provisions  to  a  single  plat  of  ground 
upon  which  apartment  hou.ses  are  built  and  Individual  farmhouse 
lots.    Questions  like  the  following  arise : 

(1)  Would  State  laws  permit  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
individual  parcels  of  property  of  this  kind? 

(2)  How  much  land  would  be  exempted  from  taxation?  Would 
the  entire  farm  be  exempted?  Would  only  the  land  actually  covered 
by  the  house  be  exempted? 

(3)  Would  there  be  limits  to  the  value  of  a  fanner's  possessions 
to  make  him  fit  Into  the  housing  scheme?  If  so,  what  v,ould  be 
the  maximum?    What  would  be  the  minimum? 

(4)  Suppose  after  a  farmer  had  the  Government  house  built  he 
decided  to  sell  off  a  part  of  his  farm.    Would  he  be  allowed  to  do  so? 

(5)  Suppose  he  failed  to  make  his  rent  payments.  What  would 
become  of  him?  Would  he  be  thrown  out  of  the  Government 
house  and  another  farmer  placed  in  It?  Where  would  the  second 
farmer  farm? 

(6)  About  40  percent  of  the  farms  are  mortgaged.  How  would 
such  Government  housing  projects  affect  those  mortgages? 

Mr,  Straus  testified  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  he  thought  It  would  enhance  the  value  of  a  mortgage  now  held 
against  a  farm  If  an  old  and  rickety  hou.se  upon  It  were  torn  down 
and  replaced  with  a  new  Govenunent  house,  but  he  failed  to  explain 
how  this  would  be  done.  Certainly  a  mortgage  on  a  farm  with  ^ 
Bo-called  substandard  house  upon  it  is  of  greater  value  than  a  farm 
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without  any  house  upon  It.  Remember  the  Government  house 
would  not  set  on  the  farm,  but  upon  ground  located  entirely  out- 
side the  farm.  Mr.  Straus  also  stat*Kl  that  the  houses  would  be 
unfinished,  that  the  farmer  could  do  his  own  painting,  lawn  grading, 
etc.  Thus  he  would  spend  the  Income  of  his  farm,  upon  which 
there  is  a  mortgage,  on  a  house  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  was 
not  covered  by  the  mortgage,  but  which  he  was  merely  renting. 
Just  how  would  that  enhance  the  value  of  the  mortgage? 

What  about  the  fair-wages  standard?  Would  the  farmer  be  given 
credit  for  the  painting  of  his  house  and  other  finishing  work  that 
he  would  do  on  It  at  the  prevailing  rale  of  pay  tor  skilled  labor  in 
the  community?    What  would  become  of  the  skilled  mechanic? 

Many  more  questions  of  a  similar  nature  could  be  asked  here,  but 
why  pursue  the  niatter  any  furthei  ?  The  que.stlons  asked  should 
throw  enough  doubt  upon  the  merits  of  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
housing  scheme  to  include  the  farn^s  that  It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  further  discuss  It.  Should  the  farmer  group  be  included,  then 
certainly  Mr.  Streus  must  change  his  figure  of  4.500,000  families.  He 
himself  made  the  statement  before  the  Banking  and  Cuncncy  Com- 
mittee that  one-half  of  the  farm  homes  in  the  country  are  sub- 
standard. He  also  stated  the  cost  of  new  farm  homes  would  be 
between  $2,000  and  $3,000.  Parenthetically  one  wonders  why  city 
"Blum  dwellers  "  should  have  $5,000  houses  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
and  country  "slum  dwellers"  should  have  $2,500  houses  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  One-hall  of  the  farm  families  would  be  about 
3.500,000.  The  total  uiltial  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  $8,750,000,000.  and  11  financed  along  the  same  lines  as  the  prts-.nt 
Government  houses,  the  total  cost  over  the  59-ycar  period  would  be 
about  $18,000,000,000. 

I  believe  we  may  safely  eliminate  the  entire  farm  group  from  oxir 
consideration.  This  takes  over  2.316,488  families  from  the  lower 
third. 

Nor  is  It  necessary  to  give  much  consideration  to  the  rural  non- 
farm  group.  The  Housing  Authority  has  itself  Indicated  the 
answer  we  are  here  seeking.  Of  the  $800,000,000  appropriated  to 
it,  all  of  which  has  been  allocated  or  earmarked,  none  has  been 
used  for  rural  government  housing.  Of  course,  the  act  provides 
for  the  Inclusion  of  the  rural  nonfarm  population,  but  it  has  never 
been  so  applied.  The  housing  bureau  should  know  the  reason 
why.  Anyone  familiar,  however,  with  the  housing  conditions  of 
rural  nonfarm  families  can  have  a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  why  this 
group  does  not  fit  very  well  Into  the  housing  scheme.  Rents  are  so 
exceedingly  low  here  that  the  Government  would  have  trouble  com- 
peling.     Many  other  factors  are  against  It. 

Since  the  Federal  Housing  Bureau  has  Itself  failed  to  apply  the 
plan  to  the  rural  nonfarm  families,  we  may  Ju.stly  eliminate  this 
group  from  our  consideration.  There  are  1.165.481  families  In  this 
gi-oup  In  the  lower  third. 

Let  us  for  the  present  pass  over  the  next  group,  the  families  living 
in  cities  under  25.000. 

Single  p>ersons  can  of  course  be  eliminated  as  the  program  cannot 
apply  to  them. 

We  now  come  to  the  relief  group.  Mr.  Straus  testified  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that  these  homes  arc  to  be  rented 
to  relief  families.  The  record  should  show  that  In  one  statement  he 
asserted  half  the  families  renting  these  Government  houses  would 
be  relief  families.  I  think  that  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least 
One  of  the  iron-clad  requirements  of  all  renters  of  these  Govern- 
ment houses  is  that  they  must  show  that  they  have  steady  Jobs, 
that  they  have  been  employed  steadily  for  a  full  year  previous  to 
making  application  for  rent,  that  they  have  earned  and  are  earning 
a  certain  minimum  income,  that  they  have  a  gilt-edge  reputation 
as  rent  payers.  How  many  families  on  relief  could  possibly  qualify 
In  all  of  these  requirements?  Certainly  few.  Furthermore,  If  relief 
families  are  to  be  Included,  then  the  entire  Housing  Act  Is  upset. 
This  would  involve  two  rent  subsidies  by  the  Federal  Government — 
one  in  the  form  of  annual  contributions  and  the  other  relief. 

The  evil  of  such  an  arrangement  should  be  eo  apparent  as  to 
require  no  argument.  Would  Mr.  Straus  and  his  staff  then  appear 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees  to  urge  for  bigger  and 
better  relief  appropriations  to  drum  up  their  Government-housing 
business?  I  am  not  saying  these  houses  should  not  be  rented  to 
relief  people.  If  they  shotild  be  built  at  all,  relief  families  should 
have  preference.  That  Is  not  the  point.  I  am  merely  ;,howlng  the 
implications  of  the  program  If  It  were  extended  to  include  vhese 
groups. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Straus  gave  this  testimony  knowing,  as  he 
must,  that  the  last  W.  P.  A.  relief  appropriation  measure  contains 
a  provision  which  may  require  persons  who  have  been  on  W.  P,  A. 
for  18  months  or  more  to  lay  off  for  2  months  to  give  others  an 
opportunity  to  work.  Certainly  this  would  affect  seriously  the 
matter  in  question. 

Nor  do  I  believe  Mr.  Straus  hopes  to  rent  many  of  these  houses  to 
relief  families.  Therefore,  I  believe  we  are  sale  in  eliminating  this 
group  from  our  consideration. 

Rural  and  city  relief  families,  in  the  lower  third,  together 
number  2.611,681  families.  Adding  this  number  to  the  farm 
families  and  rural  nonfarm  families  we  have  a  total  of  6.093.650 
families  out  of  the  8.465,000  families  In  the  lower-Income  third  who 
do  not  fit  into  the  housiiig  scheme,  and  who.  therefore,  must  be 
eliminated  This  leaves  only  2.371.437  from  which  to  select 
4.500,000  low-income  families,  or  slum  dwellers,  as  Mr.  Straus 
prefers  to  call  them,  for  whom  Government  houses  could  be  built 
and  rented  in  the  next  20  or  30  years.  But  can  the  housing  bu- 
reau make  Its  program  fit  all  of  these  2.500.000  /amlUes?  By  no 
means.  Indeed,  the  process  of  elimination  has  now  Just  begun,  •• 
I  shall  show  you. 
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At  tills  Juncture  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  point 
which  has  a  decided  bearing  not  only  on  the  matter  we  are  now 
■tudylnK.  but  upon  the  entire  Federal  housing  policy  and  plan. 
These  Government  houses  must  bring  In  enough  rent  to  pay  oper- 
ating, malntinance.  and  local  administrative  costs.  It  might  be 
well  to  set  up  an  example  .showing  this  Fortunately,  the  bousing 
bureau  itself  supplies  this  for  us 

In  a  propaganda  pamphlet  entitled.  "What  the  Housing  Act 
Can  Do  for  Your  City."  pa^e  20.  is  given  an  Illustration  showing 
the  amount  of  rent  that  mu.st  be  charged  to  meet  these  costs. 
The  projert  H  in  Loul.«!villp.  Ky.  The  total  dovclopmor.t  cost  is 
given  as  $4  734.000.  upon  which  the  estimated  annual  operating 
cost  l.s  given  as  $150,000  That  would  represent  &n  annual  charge 
ngnln.st  the  project  of  3.17  percent  of  the  development  cost.  The 
Klustratlon  here  referred  to  gives  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
as  814  Therefore,  the  average  annual  rent  that  would  have  to 
be  charged  per  unit  wou'.d  be  $184  53.  Multiplying  this  by  4.  we 
have  the  figure  $738  12.  as  representing  the  average  annual  Income 
of  tenants  renting  the  Louisville  proj^^t.  Multiplying  the  figure 
by  5.  we  have  the  statutory  Income  allowed,  which  is  $922.65. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  here  Is  that  the  average  annual 
Inrome  on  the  basis  of  the  income  being  only  four  times  the  rent, 
(738  12,  Is  almost  at  the  top  of  the  lower  third  income  group. 
True,  this  Is  the  average,  and  some  with  lower  Incomes  than  this 
may  possibly  qualify,  but  for  every  dollar  that  may  be  taken  off 
the  annual  rent  to  reach  the  lower  Income  groups,  a  dollar  must 
be  added  to  tha  reut  of  another  family  which  brings  It  Into  a 
higher  Income  level.  In  any  event,  on  the  ba^ls  of  the  United 
States  Hou.slng  Authority's  own  figures,  the  Lou?iville  project  can- 
not reach  families  with  incomes  much  under  $738  12. 

It  must  not  be  thought  from  this  illustration  that  this  repre- 
sents the  general  run  of  projt'^ts,  as  regards  the  Income  level 
reached,  as  we  shall  in  a  moment  show.  The  point  I  desire  to 
make  here  Is  that  th"  rent  must  be  high  enough  to  meet  operat- 
ing costs,  which  In  Itself  eliminates  practically  all  families  earn- 
ing $650  annually  or  less,  or  about  6  350  000  families  In  the  lower 
Income  third.  The  hou.'^lng  bureau  cannot  get  around  this  fact 
By  this  process  of  elimination,  we  have  left  only  about  G55  000 
In  the  large  and  small  cities  In  the  lower  of  the  three  Income 
groups— and  these  are  to  be  found  In  the  upper  part  of  this 
Income  group — to  be  considered  as  possibly  fitting  Into  this  Fed- 
eral housing  plan.  Could  all  of  these  qualify?  By  no  means.  At 
least  20  or  25  percent  of  these  families  own  their  own  homes  or 
are  families  of  ."even  or  more  Individuals  which  would  eliminate 
them  from  consideration.  There  are  many  families  in  this  group 
who  are  paying  lower  rents  than  those  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment houses,  who  could  not  afford  to  move  Into  them.  Others 
could  not  qualify  because  they  have,  since  the  deprepsion.  not 
had  steady  employment  and  whose  incomes,  though  perhaps  aver- 
aging the  required  amount,  nevertheless  have  been  irregular, 
which  might  disqualify  them.  Others  owing  to  numerous  causes 
though  having  the  necessary  Income,  may  not  have  been  able 
always  to  meet  their  rent  and  other  bills  promptly,  who  are  con- 
siderably In  debt,  which  would  militate  against  their  qualifying 
for  one  of  these  Government  houses. 

Certain  It  is.  there  are  at  the  outside  limit  not  more  than  one- 
half  million  families  of  the  8.465.000  families  of  the  lower-income 
third  who  could  possibly  be  made  to  fit  Into  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment housing  scheme  And.  these  families,  as  stated,  are  not  of 
the  lowermost  part  of  the  lower-income  third,  but  of  the  top- 
mast part  of  It.  This  alone  condemns  this  entire  housing  scheme. 
Let  us  now  see  what  Income  groups  will  likely  be  placed  Into 
these  United  States  Housing  Authority  houses. 

Here  we  will  show  Just  what  groups  can  be  served  from  the  costs 
and  data  that  are  available.  In  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority annual  report  for  1938  there  appears  a  tentative  rent 
schedule  for  140  approved  projects  ccnslstinj  of  64.451  dwelling 
units  Chart  II  Is  a  list  of  these  units  distributed  under  the  dif- 
ferent rent  levels  and  showing  the  percentage  of  units  at  each 
level.  The  rent  given  m  the  report  is  shelter  rent.  To  this  shelter 
rent  we  have  added  31  percent  for  utilities.  The  31  percent  is 
used  to  compute  this  charge  because  It  is  the  actual  average  cost 
of  utilities  in  the  P  W  A.  houses  now  being  operated  by  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority,  as  given  in  1938  reoort.  Considering 
then  the  shelter  rent  plus  this  utility  charge  'as  the  occupancy 
rent,  we  have  this  figure  to  estimate  the  income  level  of  the 
families  to  be  served  at  the  various  reut  levels. 

Tlie  United  States  Housing  Act  does  not  limit  or  specify  the 
Income  of  the  families  to  lie  housed  except  that  the  income  shall 
not  exceed  five  times  the  annual  occupancy  rent,  except  In  the 
case  of  larger  families  where  the  ratio  may  be  1  to  6 

Obviously  then,  the  families  to  be  selected  will  be  those  whose 
incomes  are  at  or  near  this  level.  Various  factors  will  contribute 
to  force  the  selection  of  families  whose  Incomes  are  as  high  as  the 
law  will  aUow.  There  will  be  competition  with  private  Interests, 
desirability  and  credit  rating  of  prospective  renters,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  maintenance  and  operating  costs  of  the  projects 
must  come  cut  of  rents  collected.  Doubtless  other  factors  wiU 
develop  later. 

Using  the  occupancy  rent  at  the  various  levels,  multiplying  by 
12  to  get  the  annual  rent,  and  then  by  5  gives  ua  the  "annual 
Income  allowed  by  law  for  the  duTerent  rental  levels  We  have 
p)so  shown  what  the  Income  would  be  in  a  l-to-4  ratio  or  In 
those  caaes  where  mcome  is  four  tunes  the  occupancy  rent      It 


is  doubtful  if  self-sustaining  families  In  low-Income  levels  can 
spend  more  than  25  percent  for  rent.  There  would  be  too  little 
left  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities.  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  estimates  the  l-to-4  ratio  as  being  reasonable. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  Is  sufflcient  to  show  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  units  will  be  made  available  to  families  with  incomes  above 
81.000.  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  these  units  will  reach  the 
lower  third,  for  whom  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  Is 
supposed  to  exist,  even  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  4;  even  these  few  will 
come  from  the  highest  salary  group  of  the  lower  third.  The  statu- 
tory Income  would  allow  17  percent  In  the  upper  third  to  be  served 
by  these  projects. 

As  a  means  of  comparison,  we  have  taken  the  rent  schedules 
reported  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  on  June  6-7. 
1939.  for  eight  complete  projects  consisting  of  4.568  units,  and  set 
up  chart  III.  Rents  given  in  this  report  were  occupancy  rents. 
We  have  computed  the  annual  rents  under  the  various  levels  and 
figured  the  income  levels  In  both  the  ratios.  1  to  5  and  1  to  4. 

A  comparison  of  chart  III  with  chart  II  will  reveal  that  even  a 
higher  percent  of  the  units  are  at  the  higher  income  levels.  Even 
at  1  to  4  not  more  than  9  percent  could  serve  families  In  the 
lower  third,  while  the  statutory  income  will  allow  33  percent  in 
the  upper  third. 
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Chart  2." — Estimated   rent  schedules.   United  States  Housing  Aw 
thority,  140  approved  projects 
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Annual  report,  United  States  Housing  Authority,  December  193S. 
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Chart  2. — Estimated  rent  tchedules.  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority, 140  approved  projects — Continued 
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Chart  3,' — Final  approval  (June  6-7,  1939) 
[Projects:  Nn['-2-l,  NY-2-2,  NY-2-3,  Tei-1-1,  Tei-1-2,  Tei-1-3,  Fla-1-1,  NY-5-1] 
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■A  comparison  of  the  income  levels  reached  when  the  rent  Is  actanlly  established 
shows  them  to  be  hifrher  than  the  estimated  rents  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority's  annual  report. 

But  the  acid  test  as  to  whether  these  Government  houses  are 
really  being  built  for  the  lower-income  third  Is  clearly  revealed  in 
chart  IV.  Here  we  have  the  actual  Individual  annual  Incomes  of 
148  famines  now  renting  or  certified  for  occupancy  in  the  Bed 
Hook  project  In  New  York  and  In  Wlllert  Park  and  Lakeview 
projects  in  Buffalo.  This  data  was  supplied  to  me  by  the  New 
York  and  Buffalo  Housing  Authorities. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  56  percent  of  the  families  have  Incomes 
above  $1,000;  82  percent  will  have  Incomes  above  $780.  which  is 
at>cve  the  lower  third  Income  group,  according  to  the  classification 
of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  Thus  only  17-plus  percent 
of  the  families  eligible  to  rent  these  hou£es  are  taken  from  the 
lower  Income  third. 

Then  note  that  of  this  17  pyercent  all  but  2.70  percent  reaches 
families  only  In  the  very  uppermost  part  of  the  lower  income  third. 

Taking  into  consideration  also  the  fact  that  all  families  eligible 
to  rent  these  Government  houses  must  have  steady  Incomes  and 
must  have  a  reputation  of  being  first-class  rent  payers,  it  Is  clearly 
seen  that  this  housing  program  cannot  possibly  serve  many  families 
In  the  lower  income  third.     It  cannot  possibly  abolish  any  slums. 

Congress,  however,  should  consider  the  so-called  statutory  Income 
allowed  only,  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  actual  provisions  of  the 
law  alone.  The  United  States  Housing  Authority  is  free  to  follow 
the  law.  It  will  be  natural  for  it  to  select,  as  much  as  possible, 
families  of  the  highest  incomes  permitted  by  law.  At  present,  to 
be  sure,  it  will  make  a  desperate  effort  to  keep  the.se  incomes  as 
low  as  pcssible.  because  It  needs  to  make  a  showing  to  Congress  to 
get  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  continuation  of  its  program. 
The  above  figures  show,  however,  how  miserably  it  has  failed  even 
In  this. 

The  statutory  Incomes  as  shown  In  chart  m  should  perhaps  be 
the  ones  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  Congress  in  legislating  with  respect 
to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  In  some  instances  In  chart  IV  the 
annual  rent  paid  represents  from  34  to  56  percent  of  the  annual 
income.  In  one  case  the  annual  rent  charged  Is  given  as  $273  while 
the  annual  Income  is  only  $259. 

Thus  it  Is  seen  that  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  pro- 
gram, even  with  annual  Federal  rent  subsidies  averaging  $184  per 
family.  Is  not  suppljrlng  houses  for  the  lower-income  third  but 
for  the  middle-Income  third. 

No  one  has  said  it  better  than  Thomas  A.  Danahey,  president 
of  the  Detroit  Housing  Commission.  In  a  strong  plea  defending 
the  United   States  Housing  Authority   program   he   said: 

"In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  made  clear  that  they  will  not  be 
rented  to  slum  residents  or  welfare  clients.  The  tenants  In  these 
btilldings  win  be  people  with  definite  minimum  incomes  and  to 
be  eligible  to  move  in  they  must  prove  that  their  incomes  are 
steady.  There  seems  to  be  an  Impression  that  the  slum  residents 
are  going  to  take  the  buildings  over.     Such  Is  not  the  case." 

This  Federal  housing  scheme  is  being  held  up  as  a  humani- 
tarian act.  What  is  the  Justification  for  arbitrarily  taxing  the 
whole  population  to  subsidize  the  rent  of  an  arbitrarily  selected 
middle  class  Income  group  who  are  already  able  to  pay  their  rent? 
There  are  several  million  families  with  incomes  above  those  for 
whom  these  $5,000  houses  are  built,  who  cannot  afford  homes  cost- 
ing more  than  three  or  four  thousand  dollars.  Where  Is  the 
Justice  in  arbitrarily  taxing  these  people  to  build  for  another 
group  more  expensive  houses  than  they  themselves  can  afford? 
Where  is  the  fairness  in  arbitrarily  taxing  a  part  of  the  middle- 
Income  group,  who  cannot  afford  to  own  or  rent  houses  costing 
more  than  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  to  maintain  in  luxury 
families  of  their  own  income  class  in  $5,000  homes? 

There  are  six  or  seven  million  families  and  some  three  or  four 
million  single  persons  In  the  lower  third  of  our  pKjpulatlon,  whose 
incomes  are  too  low  to  rent  these  houses.  Many  of  these  people 
by  toll  and  sacrifice  have  laid  by  enough  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  comforts  of  humble  little  homes  they  can  call  their  own. 
Where,  in  the  name  of  God.  Is  there  any  humanltarianlsm  in  arbi- 
trarily taxing  these.  His  own  poor,  to  provide  free  rents  for  fami- 
lies whose  Incomes  are  from  two  to  five  times  those  of  their  own? 

In  my  opinion  the  wrong  of  this  Government  housing  scheme  Is 
so  great  that  no  words  can  be  found  to  describe  it.  I  experienced 
an  attempt  by  the  United  States  Hovtslng  Authority  to  place  one 
of  these  Government  houses  in  my  own  city — Marlon.  Ohio.  There 
I  saw  In  the  areas  where  it  was  proposed  to  build  the  project  a 
bewildered  and  terrified  people.  A  giant  Government  bureaucracy, 
armed  with  the  cruel  power  of  eminent  domain,  was  about  to 
descend  upon  them,  dispMsssess  them  of  their  homes,  and  drive  them 
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onto  the  strerts.  Those  unfortunate  p)ecple  were  abused  and  slan- 
dered by  a  few  seir-styled  uplifters  who  were  belnR  urged  by  per- 
sona in  high  Government  authority  to  force  the  project  Into 
Marlon. 

"Slum  dwellers"  was  the  desi^atlon  eiven  the  people  living  In 
these  areas.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  term  "slum"  has 
reference  to  character  more  than  to  physical  environment.  Web- 
ster's dictionary  defines  a  slum  as: 

"A  foul  back  street  of  a  city,  especially  one  filled  with  poor, 
dirty,  degraded  and  often  vicious  popul-atlon;  any  low  neighbor- 
hood or  dark  retreat:  usually  in  the  plural;  as  Westminster's  slums 
•re   haunts  of  thieves." 

The  residents  living  in  the  falsely  designated  slums  picked  up 
their  daily  paper  one  evening  and  saw  in  lar^e  headlines:  "Slum 
survey  fur  Marion  filed  with  the  State  board." 

Reading  on  they  came  to  this:  "Points  brought  out  in  discuss- 
ing these  data  are:  'Social  diseases  of  various  forms  found  in  these 
areas.  Desirable  tenants  have  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  areas 
until  a  low  cla.ss  of  occupants  have  almost  destroyed  the  llvabllity 
of  the'  structures."  " 

"Among  the  comments  made  In  the  Introduction  to  the  survey 
were  that  •  •  •  persons  are  living  below  decent  levels  in 
regard  to  sanitation  and  moral  environment  •  •  •  A  low 
standard  of  living  has  been  continuing  for  many  years  •  •  • 
and  will,  without  a  doubt,  to  the  detriment  of  the  city  and  com- 
munity in  general  unless  action  is  taken." 

Think  of  the  residents  where  on  some  streets  55  percent  of  the 
families  owned  their  hemes  free  of  debt,  reading  this  scu.tHous 
Insult  against  them,  and  when  the  persons  who  were  responsible 
for  this  malicious  attack  were  driven  by  a  self-respecting  and 
righteously  indignant  people  into  a  position  of  defense,  what  do 
you  suppose  was  their  answer?  "We  Just  followed  instructions 
from  Washington." 

In  an  overwhelming  majority  the  people  of  my  city  rose  up 
against  any  Federal  Government  houses  being  placed  there.  Our 
City  council  passed  an  ordinance  rejecting  It.  Nor  was  the  oppo- 
sition led  by  any  ical-estate  men  Quite  the  contrary.  The  real- 
estate  beard  sponsored  the  project. 

The  proposal  In  Marion  was  defeated  principally  by  the  people 
living  in  the  areas  whi  re  the  project  was  to  be  built.  They  or- 
ganized, held  meetings,  appointed  a  committee,  which  In  no 
uncertain  ttrms  demanded  of  their  mayor  to  stop  what  they 
de.-^lgnated  as  an  "un?  Kily  outrage"  against  them.  Nor  was  this 
movement  manufactured.  It  was  wholly  spontaneous  and  sprang 
out  of  what  these  people  believe  to  be  their  God-given  right  to  live 
their  own  lives,  in  their  own  way.  in  homes  of  their  own  chooslns. 

It  certainly  is  common  knowledge  that  all  over  the  country  oppo- 
sition Is  growing  to  this  Federal  housing  program.  The  fact  that 
cities  are  rejecting  It  by  action  of  council  and  by  popular  vote 
should  be  sufficient  to  cause  Concress  to  hesitate  In  extending  It 
any  further.  Flint.  Mich..  Burlington.  Vt..  and  Portland  Greg 
rejected  It  by  vote. 

I  am  confident  not  a  single  city  in  the  United  States  would  per- 
mit any  United  States  housing  project  to  be  placed  In  It  if  that 
city  really  understood   It. 

The  very  Idea  of  placing  a  municipality  within  a  municipality. 
and  exempting  It  from  taxation,  will  not  be  tolerated  once  the 
people  understand  the  full  significance  of  this  revolutlonarj-  special- 
privilege  grant.  Think  of  It!  The  people  living  in  these  Govern- 
ment houses  are  exempted  from  paying  real-estate  taxes.  They 
have  their  own  solictor,  council,  and  mayor.  They  are  an  Inde- 
pendent municipality,  yet  they  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  real-estate  taxes  in  the  conununlty  and  State 
where  the  project  is  located.  They  may  take  part  In  the  election 
of  city  cfflclals.  help  to  select  a  mayor,  the  council,  etc.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  people  living  in  the  city  are  estopped  from  voting 
on  any  questions  pertaining  to  the  housing  project  as  such.  Who 
can,  or  will  try  to.  dtfend  this  Immoral  and  im-Amerlcan  thing? 

It  violates  every  equitable  and  Just  principle  of  taxation. 

It  will  not  abolish  any  sliuus.  however  many  slimi  buildings  it 
may  eradicate. 

It  will  destroy  more  employment  than  it  will  create. 

It  will  not  rehouse  the  lower  third. 

It  Is  financially  wholly  unsound. 

It  Is  committing  us  to  a  monstrous  procrram  which  has  possi- 
bilities of  expansion  beyond  the  reasoning  powers  of  any  man 
or  group  of  men  to  foresee. 

It  destroys  the  ancient  and  time-honored  virtues  Indtistry.  fru- 
gality, and  discretion. 

It  Is  communism  outright. 

It  Is  the  most  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  a  gigantic  lecherous 
political  biuraucracy. 

No  more  appropriations  should  be  made  for  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority.  It  should  be  stopped  Immediately  from  carry- 
ing on  any  more  prcpaganda  activities  for  an  extension  of  this 
bousing  program,  and  its  affairs  wound  up  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Works  Financing  Act  of  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  25.  1939 


ROUND-TABLE  DISCUSSION 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  round-table 
radio  discussion  on  the  Works  Financing  Act  of  1939,  which 
v.as  broadcast  on  Monday  night,  July  24,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  round-table  discussion  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Wagner.  The  United  States  Senate  will  begin  debate 
tomorrow  afternoon  on  legislation  to  carry  out  the  works-financ- 
ing program  recommended  by  President  Roosevelt.  For  about  10 
days  the  Senate  Committee  on  IJanking  and  Currency  worked  in- 
tensively in  open  hearings  and  executive  .'^esslons,  gathering  Infor- 
mation and  perfecting  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Tonight,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
we  are  able  to  bring  to  this  national  radio  audience  some  of  the 
high  lights  of  the  hearings  In  Washington.  Senator  Barkley,  as 
tlie  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  won't  you  please  describe  briefly  Its 
purposes  and  provisions? 

Senator  Barkley.  Tlie  object  of  th!s  legislation  which  has  been 
the  result  of  very  careful  cooperation  and  consideration,  not  only 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate — of  which 
you  are  chairman  and  of  which  I  am  a  member — but  also  by  the 
executive  heads  of  various  departments  Involved  Is  to  utilize  more 
fully  than  is  now  being  utilized.  Idle  money.  Iclle  men,  and  Idle 
resources  throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  been  estimated 
In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  House.  Senate, 
and  the  executive  departments  looking  Into  economy  conditions 
with  particular  reference  to  monopolies  that  thrre  are  something 
Ike  $8,000.000  000  of  savlnjTs  In  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Beard  has  recently  issued  a  statement  In  which  it  Is  shown 
that  the  reserve  credit  of  the  country  Is  at  almost  a  high  peak, 
at  this  time.  Notwltlistandlng  this,  notwithstanding  the  need  for 
greater  services  and  more  commodities,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  if  purchasing  power  existed  in  this  country,  this  Idle  money 
might  be  utilized  In  new  resources  for  the  development  of  our 
wealth  and  our  prosperity  might  be  discovered.  But  as  a  result 
of  this  some  10,000.000  men  are  still  Idle  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  object  of  this  program  Is  to  draw  from  private  sources 
through  the  channel  of  the  Reconstruction  Finanfce  Corporation 
some  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  of  Idle  money  in  this  coun- 
try now.  and  utilize  that  Idle  money  in  the  employment  of  Idle 
men  In  the  manufacture  of  commodities,  in  the  increase  in  pur- 
chasing power  among  the  people  so  that  they  may  buy  those  com- 
modities and  thus  start  into  motion  the  endless  chain  cf  produc- 
tion and  purchase  and  consumption  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  all  of  our  people. 

This  money  is  not  to  be  secured  through  taxation.  It  Is  not  to  be 
secured  throueh  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  not  In- 
tended and  will  not  bring  about  an  Increase  In  the  national  debt. 
This  money  is  to  be  secured  through  the  ls%ue  of  bonds  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Those  bonds  to  be  purchased 
by  private  Individuals  throughout  the  Nation  who  now  have  idle 
money  In  the  banks,  and  trust  companies  of  the  Nation.  And  when 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  secures  these  bonds  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  they  are  to  bo  distributed  among  existing  agencies 
of  the  Government  in  the  following  fashion: 

For  Public  Roads  Administration.  $5CO.0O0.00O,  to  inaugurate  a 
program  of  road  construction  through  the  cooperation  of  various 
highway  authorities  In  th«  States,  counties,  and  cities,  to  bring 
pbcut  not  only  employment,  not  cnlv  the  use  of  materials,  but  to 
bring  about  a  less  congested  situation  In  the  thickly  populated 
centers  of  our  country,  as  well  as  throughout  the  countryside,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  highways  both  for  pleasure  and  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  looking  forward  also  to  national  defense. 

For  the  Public  Wcrks  Administration.  $350,000,000.  for  non- 
Federal  projects  similar  to  those  which  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration has  heretofore  to  the  extent  of  about  $4,000,000,000  spon- 
sored  throughout   the   United  States.     This   money   is   not   to   be 
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granted,  but  It  Is  to  be  loaned  at  a  low  rate  of  Interest  which  will 
be  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  States,  cities,  and  counties,  and 
other  public  bodies  to  use  this  money  for  these  non-Federal 
projects. 

Tlie  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Itself  Is  to  use  $350.- 
000,000  to  bring  about  the  manufacture,  lease,  and  use  of  railway 
equipment  which  Is  so  sorely  needed  by  many  of  the  railroads  In 
the  United  States.  This  Is  to  be  brought  about  by  loans  or  by 
leases  or  by  contracts  made  by  the  R.  F.  C.  with  the  railroad 
companies  in  the  country  for  the  manufacture  and  use  cf  rail- 
way equipment.  Much  of  the  railway  equipment  In  use  now  la 
old.  Forty-flve  percent  of  all  engines  and  cars  are  more  than 
20  years  old  and  less  than  3  iierccnt  have  been  manufactured 
within  the  last  10  years.  Also  there  Is  to  be  an  allocation  of  $500,- 
000.000  for  jural  electrification  throughout  the  country.  Today 
there  Is  less  than  one  farm  out  of  every  five  that  enjoys  the  con- 
venience of  electrification,  electrical  appliances,  and  conveniences 
In  the  rural  sections  of  this  country.  Congress  authorized  a  10- 
year  program  of  $40,000,000  a  year,  3  years  cf  which  has  gone  by 
and  7  years  of  which  remain.  Congress  Is  increasing  the  amount 
to  be  expended  for  this  purpose  so  as  to  make  a  $500,000,000  pro- 
gram covering.  If  necessary,  the  next  7  years  or  if  It  can  be  ex- 
pended In  a  shorter  time  to  bring  about  the  utilization  of  electric 
power  for  the  benefit  of  our  rural  sections. 

Six  hundred  million  dollars  will  be  aUocated  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Secretary  Wallace,  for 
land  tenancy  and  for  rehabilitation  among  the  farmers  of  the 
United  Slates.  This  program  Is  intended  to  enable  tenants  to  own 
their  farms  under  a  long-term  payment  plan  by  which  they  can 
become  owners  of  farms  and  not  tenants  upon  them.  It  is  also 
designed  to  help  owners  of  farms  In  stocking  their  farms,  providing 
necessary  machinery  and  enabling  them  more  successfully  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  and  thus  not  become  tenants. 

Ninety  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  expe- 
diting  programs  cf  reclamation  of  arid  lands  throughout  the  West 
and  the  Import-Export  Bank,  which  was  created  under  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  by  an  act  of  Congress,  will  have  Its 
complete  stock  or  its  authority  Increased  from  $100,000,000  to 
(200.000,000  to  enable  It  to  finance  exportation  of  American  prod- 
ucts, both  agricultural  and  Industrial. 

This  makes  a  program  cf  $2,490,000,000.  This  program,  when  car- 
ried out.  In  cooperation  with  States,  counties,  municipalities,  and 
other  public  bodies  throughout  the  Nation  will  mean  the  employ- 
ment of  more  than  500.000  men  on  direct  projects.  In  addition  to  the 
indirect  employment  brought  about  by  the  manufacture  of  mate- 
rials. In  factories,  plants,  and  everywhere  else  throughout  the 
United  States. 

This  program  is  conservative.  It  Is  sound,  because  It  contemplates 
the  complete  repayment  of  this  entire  sum  to  the  United  States 
Government;  and,  when  It  has  been  repaid  and  the  people  have 
enjoyed  the  use  of  these  facilities  which  will  be  brought  to  them 
through  Its  use.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  employment  will  mate- 
rially Increase,  purchasing  power  will  be  multiplied,  and  that  we 
win  be  even  on  a  road  to  more  rapid  recovery  and  prosperity  than 
we  are  at  the  present  time.  These  are  In  general  the  purposes  of 
this  leglslatK-u  which  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow  In  the  Senate,  and 
I  hope  passed  within  the  next  few  days. 

Senator  Wagner.  Thank  you.  Senator  Barkutt,  Nov/,  Secretary 
Wallace,  you  will  supervise  the  lending  of  funds  authorized  in  the 
pending  bill  as  they  affect  the  great  agricultural  sections  of  the 
country.     Will  you  explain  first  the  rural-electrification  program? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Gladly,  Senator  Wagner.  We  know  there  is 
an  urgent  demand  for  rural-electrification  loans.  Four  years  cf 
experience  with  programs  under  the  present  legislation  have  made 
It  plain  that  farm  people  want  electilc  service — and  want  It  now. 
In  the  30  years  up  to  1935  when  the  R.  E.  A.  started  Its  work, 
1  farm  In  each  10  had  been  connected  with  power  lines.  In  the 
4  years  of  the  R.  E.  A.,  the  number  has  doubled.  Now  1  farm  In 
each  5  Is  connected — but  for  each  1  connected,  4  are  not — and  the 
fcrm  people  are  Impatient  to  have  electric  service. 

Naturally,  the  demand  for  R.  E.  A.  loans  has  been  greater  than 
the  supply  of  funds.  At  some  periods  the  R.  E.  A.  has  had  to 
discourage  applicants.  Nevertheless,  this  evening  there  are  on 
hand  or  In  preparation,  applications  for  one  hundred  millions  In 
loans,  which  Is  the  amount  contemplated  for  lending  this  year  by 
the  act  as  your  committee  reported  it  to  the  Senate. 

Now.  as  to  the  prospects  for  repayment  of  loans,  while  It  Is  too 
early  to  pass  final  Judgment  on  these  loans  Individually,  the  pros- 
pects are  promising.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  Itself  provides 
that  these  loans  shall  be  self-liquidating,  and  that  they  shall  not 
be  made  until  the  Administrator  of  the  R.  E  A.  certifies  "that  In  his 
Judgment  the  security  Is  reasonably  adequate  and  that  the  loans 
will  t>e  repaid  In  the  time  agreed.  The  experience  to  date  has  been 
very  encouraging. 

Sena'^or  W.agnth.  Next,  Secretary  Wallace,  may  we  have  some 
facts  about  the  employment  that  will  be  provided  by  loans  for  riiral 
electrification? 

Secretary  Wallace.  That  Is  a  very  Interesting  and  important  point. 
Senator  Wagner.  Let  me  explain  that  most  of  the  loans  will  go 
Into  line  construction.  A  small  part  will  go  to  finance  house  and 
farmstead  wiring  and  plumbing.    But  about  as  much  more  will  be 


spent  out  of  pocket  for  wlririg  and  appliances  by  the  farmers  who 
get  electric  service.  For  each  $100,000,000  lent  It  is  estimated  that 
another  $100,000  000,  or  close  to  It,  will  be  spent  by  farm  families 
for  wiring  and  electrical  appliances. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  service  after  the  new  lines  financed  by 
the  entire  $500,000,000  program  are  put  Into  operation  farmers 
would  buy  about  a  million  radios,  950,000  hand  irons,  550.000  wash- 
ing machines,  300.000  refrigerators,  275.000  toasters.  200.000  water 
pumps.  200.000  vacuum  cleaners.  100.000  smaU  motors.  You  can 
easily  visualize  the  millions  cf  hours  of  work  needed  to  make  and 
transport  and  sell  that  many  appliances.  Also  the  hours  of  work 
required  to  turn  out  the  materials  for  the  lines  and  to  set  the  polos, 
string  the  wire,  and  put  in  substations  and  transformers.  In  all, 
for  each  $100,000,000  lent  in  the  program  there  would  be  created 
about  34.000.000  he  urs  of  work  In  the  country  districts  where  the 
lines  go  In  and  47.000.(X)0  hours  of  work  In  mines,  foresu,  factories, 
and  on  transportation  systems 

Senator  Wagner.  Mr  Secretary,  as  Senator  Barklet  reported 
earlier.  $600,000,000  would  be  loaned  during  the  next  2  years  by 
the  Farm  Serurity  Administration — half  to  tenant  farmers  to 
enable  them  to  become  land  owners,  and  the  rest  to  help  needy, 
low-inccme   farm  families  make   a   new   start   on   the   land. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Let  me  say.  Senator  that  tliese  are  among 
the  most  worthy  public  Investments  that  could  be  made.  Take 
the  tenant  purchase  loans  At  present  nearly  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  soil  Is  tilled  by  tenants.  On  the  average,  communities 
made  up  largely  of  farm  tenants  are  less  stable  and  prosperous, 
have  lower  buying  power  than  communities  of  farm  owners. 
Furthermore,  ownership  tends  to  preserve  the  soil — the  Nation's 
greatest  natural  resource. 

Experience  Indicates  that  tlirough  a  loan  program,  tenants  can 
become  succeessful  farm  owners.  Two  years  ago.  lii  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  Congress  authorized  an  experimental 
lending  program.  So  far.  we  have  made  loans  to  about  7,000  tenant 
farmers.  Of  course,  only  a  small  amount  has  fallen  due  for 
repayment,  but  more  has  been  repaid  than  has  fallen  due. 

Increased  funds  could  be  displaced  with  little  delay.  So  far, 
we  have  accepted  applications  in  one-fourth  of  the  farming  coun- 
ties. From  those  counties  alone  we  have  received  20  certified 
applications  for  every  loan  we  have  been  able  to  grant.  Under  the 
new  program,  we  shaU  make  loans  in  additional  counties,  and 
we  shall  still  be  unable  to  grant  loans  to  any  except  the  best 
applicants. 

Senator  Wagner.  Mr.  Wallace,  what  about  rehablllUtlon  loans 
to  needy  farm  families? 

Secretary  Wallace.  These  loans.  Senator,  will  be  similar  to  loans 
we  have  been  making  through  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
In  recent  years  to  farm  families  who  have  been  knocked  financially 
flat  and  can  t  get  credit  anywhere  else. 

Given  a  start  again,  these  families  have  the  skill  and  the  deter- 
mination to  be  self-supporting.  Without  a  new  start,  they  will  be 
forced  on  relief  either  In  the  farm  communities  or  lii  nearby 
cities.  This  Is  a  continuing  problem.  Even  In  the  boom  years, 
almost  2,000,000  families  living  on  the  land  h.id  such  low  Incomes 
that  they  were  close  to  being  charges  on  the  communities  where 
they  lived. 

Since  1935,  we  have  made  loans  to  some  750  000  needy  farm 
families  Most  of  these  loans  are  not  yet  due.  But  already  more 
than  87.000  families  have  paid  In  full. 

Under  the  expanded  program,  this  fund  will  be  used  only  for 
loans  made  to  standard  rehabilitation  borrowers,  and  the  loann  will 
be  based  on  the  use  by  the  borrowers  of  sound  farm  management 
plans  drafted  with  the  advice  of  the  extension  service  and  State 
Agricultural  College  specialists.  There  Is  every  pro6j>ect  that  the 
typical  rehabilitation  loan  will  be  .self-liquidating.  In  many  ways 
these  loans  will  be  very  much  like  the  character  loans  which 
before  the  war  were  made  In  nearly  every  small  town  by  the  local 
banker. 

Senator  Wagner  There  Is  great  need  and  demand  for  these  loans 
by  farm   families,  Is  there  not.   Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Wallace  Emphatically.  Senator.  During  the  past  year 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  had  to  refuse  thLs  assistance 
to  400,000  qualified  farm  families  Many  others  didn't  even  apply 
because  they  knew  it  was  useless.  The  contemplated  amount — ■ 
and  more — could  be  wisely  and  prudently  used  In  making  the 
rehabilitation  type  of  loan. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  measure  the  national  gain  Is  to  deter- 
mine the  lncreft.se  in  the  net  worth  of  the  borrowers.  In  a  recent 
survey  of  230.000  typical  borrowers,  we  found  that  $62,000,000 
in  new  wealth  and  purchasing  power  had  been  created  by  these 
borrowers  alone.  The  net  gam  to  the  Nation  of  making  the  loans 
to  them  will  be  even  greater,  of  course.  The  loans  enable  the 
families  to  retain  their  human  dignity  by  continuing  as  self-sup- 
porting units  of  society;  and  they  save  the  fellow  citizens  of  the 
borrowers  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  as  relief  clients. 

But  the.3e  loans  do  more  than  merely  maintain  the  dignity  of 
these  fanners.  They  make  them  active  consumers  of  the  goods 
and  services  of  the  cities.  Under  this  legislation  the  Government 
proposes  to  do  for  these  farmers  what  our  credit  institutions  have 
characteristically  done  In  the  past  to  stimulate  the  creation  of 
wealth  and  jobs,  but  which  for  various  reasons  those  Institutions 
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are  not  doing  or  cannot  do  effectively  at  present.  To  this  extent 
the  granting  of  this  credit  will  be  a  contribution  to  better  business. 
One  of  the  baAlc  needs  of  recovery  Is  greater  expenditures  by 
both  producers  and  consumer.s  that  create  Jobs.  The  measures 
Included  In  this  proposed  legislation  are  of  that  nature. 

Senator  Wagner.  Thank  you.  Secretary  Wallace  Now,  as  Senator 
Basklet  has  explained,  a  major  part  of  the  program  consists  of 
loans  for  public  works,  roads,  bridges,  and  the  like  I  want  to  ask 
Mr.  John  M.  Carmody  about  that  program.  Mr.  Carmody  Is 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  recently  established  by 
the  President  and  bringing  under  a  single  administration  P.  W.  A  , 
W  P  A  .  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  the  Public  Roads 
Administration,  and  the  Public  Buildings  Administration.  Mr. 
Carmody.  will  you  tell  us  how  the  Federal  Works  Agency  will  be 
affected  by  this  bill? 

Mr  Carmody.  There  are  two  aspects  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
Senator  Wagner,  that  will  be  vitally  affected  by  this  bill — public 
works,  or  P.  W.  A  ,  and  public  roads.  The  Senate  bill  provides  an 
Invrrtment  of  iaSO.OOO.OOO  in  public  works  and  »500,000,000  In 
public  roads. 

If  I  may.  Senator,  Id  like  at  this  point  to  state  the  fundamental 
objectives  of  this  whole  program  as  I  see  them.  We  talk  a  great 
deal  about  large  amounts  of  money  and  so  many  miles  of  roads, 
so  many  bui'.dlngs,  and  so  on.  But  It  seems  to  me  the  chief  aim 
of  the  Presidents  program  is  to  bring  together  Idle  money  and  idle 
men  and  put  them  to  work  constructing  u.seful  public  projects 
which  will  contribute  for  many  years  to  r^  higher  standard  of  living 
for  the  American  people.  Constructive  use  of  these  funds  will  bring 
about  an  Increa.sed  national  Income  and  provide  needed  jobs  ui 
Industry  for  American  workmen 

As  you  know.  Senator.  Commissioner  MacDonald.  of  the  Public 
Roads  Administration,  has  been  before  the  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  told  In  great  detail  his  constructive  plans 
for  the  highway  program  this  bill  will  make  possible.  This  program 
of  express  highways,  new  bridges  and  tunnels,  and  the  other  phases 
going  along  with  this  work,  will  materially  Improve  the  Nations 
transportation  system.  Commissioner  MacDonald's  long  years  of 
experience  with  the  problems  Involved  in  such  a  program  and  the 
wraith  of  factual  data  on  which  It  Is  based  provided  a'flrm  basis  for 
confidence  in  its  social  and  financial  success.  This  program,  by 
facilitating  the  movement  of  men  and  materials  in  what  are  now 
highly  congested  areas,  also  will  make  an  Important  contribution 
to  our  national  defense. 

The  second  Item  in  this  bill  affecting  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
is  that  providing  for  public  works. 

For  the  past  6  years  the  effects  of  the  depression  on  private  In- 
dustry have  crippled  the  construction  industry  and  have  penalized 
those  industries  which  are  dependent  upon  the  construction  Indus- 
try. During  these  years  the  programs  of  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration, by  enabling  thousands  of  municipalities  to  construct  a 
great  variety  of  needed  and  useful  projects,  have  supported  con- 
Btruction  and  industries  allied  with  it. 

The  current  program  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  will  be 
at  its  peak  dtirlng  the  next  3  months,  and  by  next  summer  there 
will  be  only  a  small  trickle  of  money  going  out  for  construction 

Contrasted  with  total  estimated  cost  for  P.  W.  A  non-Federal 
projects  of  nearly  $4,000,000,000.  the  proposed  2-year  program  total- 
ing #350.000.000  is  one  of  very  modest  proportions 

Senator  Wagner.  Mr  Carmody,  what  has  been  the  experience  of 
P  W.  A.  in  obtaining  public  financing  for  the  loans  it  has  made 
lor  projects? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  think  P.  W.  A.  has  a  remarkable  record  in  that 
connection.  Senator  Wacnir.  Out  of  «730,000.000  in  loans  bv 
P.  W.  A.,  the  Government  has  sold  more  than  »500  000  000  to  the 
Jia'ilxJ  (Xw"*  °°  ^^^  "*^*  '"^^  realized  a  profit  of  approximately 
Right  here.  Senator.  Td  like  to  refer  again  to  the  national  impor- 
tance of  the  program  that  is  proposed  I  dont  believe  therTls 
any  doubt  that  our  national  economy  would  benefit  from  n-w  leeis- 
lation  providing  for  projects  to  be  financed  by  loans  at  '•sufacientlv 
low  rates  of  interest  to  stimulate  borrowing"  for  such  non-FcderaJ 
works  M  waterworks,  sewage-disposal  plants,  hospitals,  and  a  wide 
range  o*  other  municipal  projects,  including  public  garages  to  free 
our  city  streets  from  uneconomic  and  dangerous  congestion 

To  date  the  Interest  rate  on  loans  made  by  the  Public  Works 
Administration  has  been  4  percent.  The  inducement  to  borrow  for 
the  construction  of  projects  under  the  Public  Works  Adminlstra- 

nf°^<^^'^'^^'°.T'^  ^"  ^"  *  ^™"*  ^»^'^h-  «'°<*  the  summer 
of  1935.  has  been  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  project  "xixxu« 

Under   the   proposed    new    program    it    Is    probable    that    loans 

JeJest^''™tT*wM."^'^'^''?J,  P"'''''^  *'°^'"  ^°"'^  *^  "^^^  at  an^S! 
terest    rate    which    would    not    much    exceed    2    percent       It    is 

pertinent  to  note  that  the  annual  debt  service  on  a  40-year  loan 
Z\  "I,?/  ""/'""  "*'  °Ji  *  P"'^^^-  ^'  2  percent  Is  less  t h"n  tha t 
lTteLf™^ristperS;r"*  ''  ^"^"^  °'  ^  P^°J^^'  -^-  ^'> 
We  are  confident  that  the  problem  will  be  one  of  satlsfvfng 
appl^ants  rather  than  one  of  finding  a  sufficient  volume  of  ap? 
proved  projects  to  absorb  the  new  funds  ^ 

,.1,^1^1^^  k""  ^*°''"^I  <!""«  ap-«^e.  Mr.  Carmody.  Isn't  your  con- 
clusion borne  out  by  the  experience  of  P.  W  A.  in  the  past  when 
congress  provided  new  programs  for  public  works? 

Mr.  Carmody  Yes.  Senator:  each  new  program  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration  has  resulted  in  a  flood  of  new  applications 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States  Since  the  Inception  of  the 
P.  W.  A.  in  1933.  over  37.000  applications  have  been  filed  bv 
iponsors  of  non-Federal  public  works  projects.    These  projects  had 


an  estimated  cost  of  more  than  $12,000,000,000.  Such  a  demand 
was  by  far  In  excess  of  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  ruch 
work  and  as  a  result  less  than  24  percent  of  the  funds  requested 
were  allotted. 

During  the  4  months  of  the  year  1938  when  P.  W.  A.  was  per- 
mitted to  receive  applications,  12,814  were  filed  for  projects  costing 
over  $4,000,000,000.  Funds  were  made  available  to  P.  W.  A.  for 
the  1938  P.  W.  A.  program  permitted  allotments  to  less  than  29 
percent  of  the  projects  which  represented  only  24  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  requested.  The  majority  of  the  remain- 
ing applications  filed  imder  the  1938  program  are  now  pending 
before   the   administration. 

Senator  Wagner.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  Important 
consideration  was  putting  men  to  work,  providing  employment  on 
Jobs  that  will  create  better  conditions  in  American  communities. 
As  I  recall,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  made  careful  studies 
showing  in  detail  the  Jobs  created  and  the  material  orders  placed, 
as  a  result  of  past  P.  W,  A.  programs.  Do  you  have  those  figures 
Mr    Carmody? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes.  Senator  Wagner;  and  they  make  It  possible 
for  me  to  foretell  with  surprising  accuracy  the  effect  of  this  new 
$350,000,000  program,  made  up  of  projects  comparable  to  those 
undertaken  In  the  past.  It  will  provide  a  total  of  approximately 
420,000,000  man-hours  of  employment.  Of  the  total  employment 
120.000.000  man-hours  will  be  provided  to  skilled  and  unskilled 
laborers  at  the  construction  sites,  and  300,000,000  man-hours  will 
be  provided  to  workers  away  from  the  construction  sites  In  the 
forests,  mines,  mills,  and  factories,  and  tran.sportatlon  'systems 
engaged  in  producing,  manufacturing,  and  transporting  construc- 
tion materials.  ^ 

This  does  not  take  into  account  employment  afforded  to  workers 
engaged  in  supplying  the  increased  demands  of  the  site  and  off-site 
workers  for  consumers'  goods  and  services;  nor  does  it  include  the 
engineers,  architects,  draftsmen,  clerks,  and  other  office  employees 
working  on  details  of  the  projects  in  private  offices,  and  the  suoer- 
visory  and  administrative  forces  of  the  projects. 

Construction  materials  costing  approximately  $200  000  000  will  be 
required  for  such  a  program  of  non-Pederal  projects.  These  mate- 
rials, to  be  purchased  from  the  heavy-goods  Industries.  wUl  consist 
mainly  of  Iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  machinery  cement 
stone,  clay,  and  glass  products,  and  lumber  products. 

Senator  Wagner.  Mr.  Carmody,  your  figures  on  Jobs  and  material 
orders  would  be  greatly  Increased,  would  they  not,  when  you  take 
Into  account  the  $500,000,000  highway  program  authorized  by  the 
bill  under  your  supervision?  ' 

Mr.  Carmody,  Yes,  Senator.  Highway  Improvements  meet  espe- 
cially well  the  President's  demand  for  self-liquidating  projects 
furnishing  a  "maximum  of  employment  per  dollar  of  investment  " 

The  public-roads  and  the  public-works  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  au- 
thorities, have  helped  to  sustain  theeconomic  life  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  6  years.  This  legislation  will  put  private 
capital  to  work.  As  Administrator  of  the  new  Federal  Works 
Agency  I  assure  you  that  If  this  legislation  Is  enacted,  the  Public 
Roads  Administration  and  the  Public  Works  Administration  will 
nriake  every  effort  to  expedite  these  programs  and  not  only  assure 
!i!.  f,^lPctlon  of  projects  which  will  be  financially  sound  and 
socially  useful,  but  Integrate  its  planning  with  industry  m  such 

^^^ti^emTnt'c^liSV'"'^'^"'   ^   "°^'   °"'   '^  °""   employment 
Senator  Wagneb.  One  last  question.  Mr.  Carmody.    Your  agency 
also  embraces  the  United  States  Housing  Authority   under  the  dl 
rection  of  Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  does  It  not' 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes,  Senator;  I  should  have  elaborated  on  that 
Senator  Wagnkb.  As  you  know,  earlier  In  the  session  the  Senate 
adopted  a  bill  I  had  Introduced,  to  Increase  by  $800  000  000  the 
loan  authorization  of  that  agency  for  public-housing  protects  I 
was  happy  to  note  that  In  connection  with  the  ^neral  works 
ftaancing  program,  the  President  reiterated  his  stro^  suppor?  of 
Inf.  in  ^;»^S™"''^  *''"'. ''^'*^^  ^^  expected  to  come  up  for  a 
r^.         ^  "°"^  '°  *  ^*y  °''  ^'^°      That  bill.  I  may  iay    also 

$200,000,000  for  loans  to  begin  the  tremendous  job  of  meeting 
their  long-neglected  housing  needs.  meeting 

th^tH^f  f °°^  /  ^^^''"^  ^^^^^  '*  well-nigh  universal  agreement 
expandi^.  "^    "^°'^  ^""^  '°^-"^°'  ^°"^^°g  program  sho^dK 

ron^"*i*"'  ^*«''™-  Thank  you.  Mr.  Carmody.  We  turn  now  to  the 
railroad-equ  pment  program,  to  be  admlnitered  by  the  R  PC 
Mr^Emll  Schram.  the  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Corporation 
IS  here  to  dLscuss  that  phase  of  the  bill.  The  Federal  KnAd: 
mlnlstrator.  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  who  has  been  called  om  of  the  ctty 

?orthe'^R%"^C.^°l£^^S^^-  "^"™°^  ^P^^^^  ^-  ^^-  -  -'^  - 
Mr.  Schram.  Thank  you.  Senator  Wagner.  A  great  deal  of  rail- 
road equipment  now  in  use  Is  quite  old.  While  the  R.  P.  C  now 
hvM  ,*  P^"*'"  1°  w*''  *"  financing  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
by  railroads  and  has  made  numerous  loans  for  this  purpose  with 

IfZ^,''}  'f^"""*'  ^^S  ^'"  "^'^  ^'^«  "5  '"'•^»^"  powers  that  should 
stlmti  ate  the  use  of  new  equipment  by  the  roads.  For  example 
It  WUl   enable  us  to  purchase  old  equipment,  rebuild  or  dispose 

^K  »,^'^.,'i'^  ^^^  ^°^^  "^^^^  '"^y  ^<=  termed  a  "trade-in"  allowance 
wnich  will  enable  them  to  finance  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
when  otherwise  they  could  not  do  so.  P"»ent 

Furthermore,  under  the  proposed  law  we  could,  upon  the  request 
of  railroads,  arrange  with  them  for  the  construction  of  equlpinent    • 
and  lease  it  to  them  with  or  without  an  option  to  purchase    on 
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a  long-  or  a  short-term  basis,  and  thus  enable  them  to  have  the 
Immediate  use  of  modem  equipment  even  if  they  would  not  feel 
able  financially  to  assume  the  debt  involved  In  financing  such 
equipment  themselves.  The  program  is  so  constituted  that  it  may 
be  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  individual  railroads  both 
In  respect  to  the  character  of  the  leases  negotiated  and  the  rates 
to  be  charged.  As  the  Federal  Loan  Administrator,  Mr.  Jesse  Jones, 
said  last  week,  the  Government  v.ould  seek  no  advantage  In  nego- 
tiating leases  except  the  advantage  that  would  fiow  from  the 
stimulation  of  business  generally  and  the  increase  in  productive 
employment.  In  addition  let  me  say  that  the  proposed  bill  makes 
necdlul  provision  for  aiding  railroads  in  financing  shop  equipment 
as  distinguished  from  rolling  stock. 

Senator  Wagner.  As  I  understand  It,  Mr.  Schram,  the  new  bill 
provides  that  the  R.  F.  C.  itself  takes  title  to  the  new  railroad 
equipment  constructed  for  lease  or  sale,  and  to  the  old  equipment 
ptirchased  for  rebuilding.  You  could  not  do  that  under  existing 
law,  could  you? 

Mr.  ScHR.\M.  No:  we  could  not.  Senator  Wagner.  Under  existing 
law  the  Corporation  can  make  only  loans  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  equipment  and  cannot  Itself  take  titlo.  This  latter  method  is. 
of  course,  a  more  direct  way  of  doing  what  we  have  in  mind  since 
the  Corporation  can  then  make  leases  under  such  conditions  as 
will  insure  easy  repossession  in  the  event  of  default  In  meeting 
monthly  rentals. 

Senator  Wagner.  You  speak  of  monthly  rental  payments.  Do 
you  expect  through  the  collection  of  rents,  and  through  the  re- 
payment of  loans,  when  you  finance  such  equipment,  to  be  en- 
tirely reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  the  program? 

Mr.  Schram.  Yes,  Senator  Wagner.  It  Is  expected  that  the  cost 
of  the  locomotives,  cars,  and  other  equipment  when  purchased  by 
the  R.  F  C.  and  leased  to  railroads,  on  a  long-term  ba'^is.  will  be 
enc;rely  repaid  through  rentals  over  the  term  of  the  lease  and  that 
our  loans  for  such  purposes  will  be  fully  paid. 

Senator  Wagner.  In  the  case  of  a  lease,  Mr.  Schram.  to  whom 
does  the  equipment  belong  when  the  lease  expires,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  all  the  rentals  have  been  paid? 

Mr,  Schram.  Well,  of  course.  If  It  were  a  short-term  lease  the 
title  would  remain  with  the  Corporation  at  the  end  of  the  period 
and  the  equipment  could  then  become  the  subject  of  a  new  lease 
to  the  same  or  another  railroad.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lease 
were  for  a.  long  term,  the  contract  would  be  so  arranged  that  at 
Its  expiration  the  cost  to  the  Government  having  been  entirely 
repaid  the  title  to  the  equipment  would  pass  to  the  railroad. 

Senator  Wagner.  The  Senate  and  the  country  are  especially  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  this  railroad-equipment  program  will 
materially  Increase  employment  In  certain  industries  which  have 
long  been  depressed.     Do  vou  have  any  data  on  that,  Mr.  Schram? 

Mr.  Schram  Yes,  Senator  Wagnfr.  By  giving  greater  flexibility 
In  financing  methods  the  program  will  encourage  and  enable  rail- 
roads to  do  today  many  needful  things  they  are  forced  or  Inrllned 
to  postpone  because  of  lack  of  proper  financing  facilities.  Doing 
away  with  obsolete  and  Inefflclent  equipment  will  result  in  a 
desirable  economy  of  operation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  for  every  $1,000  spent  on  railroad 
equipment  10  men  will  be  put  to  work  for  about  2  weeks  each  on 
actual  construction  and  In  related  fields.  You  can  see,  therefore, 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  expenditure  of  the  $350,000,000 
allocated  to  the  railroad-equipment  program.  And  yet,  as  we  have 
said  before,  this  money  will  uUimately  be  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  Increasing  emplojmient  in  this  way  the  gen- 
eral stimulus  to  business  should  encourage  private  Investment  In 
allied  fields,  besides  giving  a  boost  to  business  that  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  actual  figures.  But  aside  from  these  benefits,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  entire  program  contemplated 
by  the  pending  bill. 

Senator  Wagner.  You  have  said,  Mr  Schram,  that  the  pending 
bill  will  give  you  desirable  powers  with  respect  to  railroad  equip- 
ment that  you  do  not  already  possess.  The  other  provisions  of  the 
bin.  about  which  Senator  Barkley,  Secretary  Wallace,  and  Mr. 
Carmody  have  spoken,  also  add  new  and  desirable  powers,  do  they 
not? 

Mr  Schram.  That  Is  correct.  The  R.  P.  C.  has  broad  and  varied 
powers,  but  as  Mr.  Jones  has  testified  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  R.  F.  C.  cannot  under 
existing  law  do  what  Is  contemplated  by  this  bill,  since  neither 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  nor  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration are  authcrir;ed  to  borrow  from  It  and  neither  is  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Roads.  Moreover,  you  realize  that  under 
existing  law  the  R.  F.  C.  cannot  Issue  notes  with  maturities 
exceeding  5  years.  Since  It  is  called  upon  by  the  pending  bill 
to  finance  all  the  loans  and  undertakings  provided  for  In  the  bill, 
many  of  which  will  be  repaid  over  a  considerably  longer  period. 
It  Is  very  desirable  to  give  the  Corporation  the  power  to  issue  its 
notes  with  longer  maturities. 

Senator  Wagner.  Now,  Mr.  Schram.  the  proposed  bill  also  In- 
creases by  $100,000,000  the  amount  of  loans  which  the  Exp>ort- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  may  have  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.  I  should  like  you  to  explain  the  relation  betv^een  your 
Corporation  and  the  bank,  and  something  of  Its  organizations  and 
policies. 

Mr.  Schram.  Senator  Wagneb.  the  bank  is  In  the  Federal  Loan 
Agency,  of  which  Mr.  Jones  was  recently  named  Administrator 
by  President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Warren  Lee  Pierson  Is  the  president 
and  a  director  of  the  bank,  and.  In  addition  to  the  R.  F.  C, 
the  Departments  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  Agriculture,  and 
Conuuerce  are  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 


The  bank  Is  primarily  interested  in  assisting  cltlreris  of  this 
country  in  developing  a  sound  foreign  trade  and  In  stimulating 
exp<;rts  when  this  cannot  otherwise  be  done.  .\t  present,  the 
bank  has  exhausted  Its  funds  by  loans  and  commitments  and  the 
increase  in  its  funds  contemplated  by  the  pending  bill  Is  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  continue  Its  functions  as  heretofore.  The 
bank  h.is.  In  the  past,  been  able  to  facilitate  the  sale  abroad 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  such  as  cotton  and  tobacco, 
and  has  stimulated  business  and  employment  in  the  United 
States  generally  by  providing  new  markets  for  American  goods. 
Practically  all  the  proceeds  of  loans  being  spent  In  this  country, 
they  will  contribute  to  the  same  objectives  as  the  other  provisions 
of  the  proposed  bill.  The  bank  h:i.s  demonstrated  that  credit  can 
b«'  extended  in  this  way  on  a  sound  basis. 

In  closing.  Senator  Wagner.  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  have 
had  a  wide  and  successful  experience  with  many  self-llquldatlng 
projects  of  the  sort  covered  by  the  pending  bill.  For  example, 
we  have  made  loans  for  public  works  projects  ourselves  and  In 
cooperation  with  the  Public  Works  Administration.  We  have 
further  acted  as  the  sales  agent  in  marketing  many  securities 
acquired  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  and  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so  at  a  considerable  profit  to  the  Government. 

Accordingly,  based  on  tl^at  experience.  I  can  endorse  not  only 
the  objectives  of  the  bill  but  the  character  of  projects  con- 
templated. 

Senator  Wagner.  Thank   you,  Mr.  Schram. 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  testimony  such  as  you  have  been 
hearing  tonight  convinced  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee that  the  new  works-financing  program  should  be  speeded 
to  enactment.  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
concur. 

This  program  Is  a  major  advance  In  our  unceasing  efforts  toward 
full  employment  of  idle  machines.  Idle  money,  and  Idle  men. 
Without  competing  with  private  enterprise,  it  wotild  provide  a 
profitable  investment  for  aJmost  two  and  a  half  billion  dnllais  In 
private  funds.  Without  Increasing  the  public  debt.  It  would  stim- 
ulate a  tremendous  volume  of  orders  for  private  industry.  With- 
out authorizing  any  outright  expenditures  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  it  would  make  deep  inroads  in  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  In  the  public  relief  rolls. 

Tlircugh  this  wise  use  of  public  credit,  we  will  vastly  increase 
our  permamnt  national  wealth,  v.hile  promoting  the  most  funda- 
mental human  needs  of  the  American  people,  on  the  farm  and  m 
the  cities. 

The  United  States  is  blessed  with  material  advantages  unequaled 
by  any  other  nation  in  the  history  of  man.  Our  resources  are 
greater  than  those  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  frcjm  the  Irish 
coast  to  the  Russian  border.  We  are  happily  free  of  th-  external 
wars  and  internal  dLsorders  that  mark  the  economic  rivalries  of 
the  Old  World.  Our  monetary  system  is  safe  from  any  attack. 
The  credit  of  our  Government  is  the  soundest  In  the  world. 

Blessed  with  all  th<  se  material  assets,  we  have  developed  on  this 
continent  an  Industrial  machine  superlative  in  Its  efficiency  and 
magnitude.  The  American  people  possess  spiritual  resources  no 
less  vital^the  firm  determination  to  make  our  system  succeed, 
the  full  faith  in  America's  future.  The  aggressive  leadership  of 
their  Government  toward  the  solution  of  pressing  economic  prob- 
lems is  an  accurate  reflection  of  their  determinatim  and  their 
faith.  By  approving  the  works-financing  program.  Congress  will 
win  their  overwhelming  approval  and  hasten  the  day  of  their 
complete  economic  and  spiritual  victory. 
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or 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  25.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  OP  JULY  24,  1939 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
24,  1939,  dealing  with  the  increase  in  the  trade  index  during 
the  past  12  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  Jtily  24,  1839] 

Trade  Index  Up  20  Points  in  12  Months — Sttbstantial  Gaiits  in 
JtTNE  Continue  in  Jitt^t.  Federal  Reserve  Board  Finds 

American  business.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  steadily  slump- 
'    Ing  trend  of  a  year  ago.  Is  maintaining  In  July  substantial  gain* 
'   recorded  In  June,  It  was  shown  by  Federal  Eleaerve  Board  data  made 
public  yesterday. 
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Tlie  Board  reported  Us  Index  cf  lr.du:?trlal  prcdtjctlon  rose  to 
97  in  JuTiC.  compared  to  £2  In  Aprtl  and  May  and  77  In  June  of 
la*»  year. 

The  output  of  factories  and  mines  Increased  In  June,  the  report 
snid,  reflecting  ma:ni7  a  sharp  expansion  at  steel  mills  and  bl- 
tumlnous-coal  mines. 

snxL  ptoDrcnoN  catns 

Steel  production  rose  from  45  percent  of  capacity  in  the  third 
week  of  May  to  54  at  the  end  of  Jiine  and  to  56  In  the  third  week 
of  Jtily.  the  report  added. 

Motor  production,  which  had  fallen  In  May.  s-crur.g  upward  In 
June,  a  month  when  a  drop  is  customary.  In  the  first  3  weeks  of 
July  automobile  output  was  low»r,  reflecting  in  part  slower  opera- 
tions preparatory  to  the  chansre-over  to  new  models 

The  report,  coupled  with  repeated  gains  In  the  stock  market  re- 
cently, served  to  emphasize  nnew  the  great  dtSerencd  between 
prtsfnt  busine.«vs  cc'ndltlcns  and  thcs««  of  last  year.  when,  for  months, 
ihf  re  had  been  a  steady  recession  laid  to  overinvenicricd  conditluns 
that  fcUcwed   1937  -^us-ness  increases 

In  June,  plate-glqjss  output  rose  considerably,  while  production 
cf  l\jml)er.  whieh  usbally  gains  over  May.  was  unchanged. 

lu  the  non-durabl^'-gcodo  Industries,  woolen  mills  scored  hlzher 
activity  In  June,  and  activity  at  cotton  and  si:k  mills  was  main- 
tained again.st  the  usual  seasonal  trend.  Meat  packing  was  lower 
than  In  May. 

C.^B   LOADINGS  SHOW    RISK 

A  number  of  Important  Industrial  centers  reported  increased 
factory  employment  and  pay  rolls  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  June.  There  was  a  sharp  expansion  in  employment  at 
bituminou.s-coal  centers  following  the  reopening  of  mines  in  mid 
May,  and  the  numlier  of  persons  employed  on  railroads  increased 
mere  than  seasonally  from  May  to  June. 

A  less  than  seasonal  decline  was  recorded  by  department-store 
^ales  from  May  to  June. 

The  more  than  seasonal  upturn  In  freight-car  loadings  in  June 
bore  witness  to  a  sharp  ri.sc  in  <vhlpment.s  of  coal  and  smaller  gains 
in  movements  of  grain  and  miscellaneous  freight,  the  report  said. 

Prices  of  hides,  silk,  steel  scrap,  copper,  and  some  other  industrial 
materials  advanced  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  third  week  of 
July,  while  some  farm  products,  particularly  grains,  declined. 
Prices  of  most  other  commodities  8how;>d  little  change. 


Preliminary  Report  of  Temporary  National   Eco- 
nomic Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OK    WYO.MING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  25.  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON    JOSEPH   C    O-MAHONFY    OP  WYO- 
MING. AND  CERTAIN  NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES 


Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  Temporarj'  National  Economic  Committee  was  filed 
with  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday  last.  It  is  now 
Senate  Document  No.  95.  Last  night,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Washington  Star.  I  discussed  tliis  report  on  the  National 
Radio  Forum. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  address  over  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Forum  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  newspaper  articles  by  John  T.  Flynn. 
Hugh  S.  Johnson,  and  David  Lawrence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
cidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THK    PRELIMIN.^RT    REPORT    OF    THE       MONOPOLY"    COMMmXE 

(Addrisf.  by  Hen.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet.  of  Wyoming) 
On*  year  ago.  when  the  management  of  the  Washington  Star 
Invited  mo  to  talk  on  the  N.Ttional  Radio  Forum  on  the  work  of  tho 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  which  had  then  Just 
come  into  existence,  it  was  freely  predicted  that  this  committee 
would  Indulge  in  a  far-reaching  punitive  probe  of  bu.siness.  So 
general  were  these  predictions  that  I  took  occasion  In  my  broad- 
cast on  the  evening  of  July  11.  1938.  to  say: 

"Though  this  has  been  callfd  a  monopoly  Investigation  and  a 
monopoly  probe,  it  is  definitely  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  grand-Jury 
hunt  for  law  violators.  It  is  rather  to  be  a  careful,  serious  objec- 
tive, and  constructive  study  of  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  concentration  of  economic  power,  the  existence  of  whicli 
has  b««u  so  generally  recognized." 


Tonight,  as  I  come  back  to  you  to  dlscus.s  the  prellminnrv  report 
i"f  thl«  ccmmiTtee.  filed  with  the  President  and  with  both  Hcu.<=cs  cf 
Congress  last  Monday.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  predic- 
tions of  last  year  have  been  Jv;siiflcd;  that  the  committee  has  not 
looked  for  victims;  that  it  hits  studiously  avoided  doing  anything 
that  might  disturb  business  and  that  It  haa  conflncd  Itself  to  nn 
objective  search  for  the  answer  to  the  economic  quesUou  which  is 
everywhere  distvirbing  mankind. 

SYSTEM    OF    PRIV.\TX    PBOPERTY    DEFENDED 

The  preliminary  report  now  available  to  Congress  and  to  the  pub- 
lic doc's  not.  of  course,  supply  the  answer  srURht  by  all.  Nor  does 
It  foreshadow  the  final  recommr-ndntiona  which  may  tx?  submitted 
to  the  next  regular  s?8sicn  cf  Ccn^e^s.  It  docs,  however,  clearly 
enunciate  the  faith  of  the  committee  in  the  democratic  system  of 
private  property; 

•Private  enterprise,  the  profit  motive,  the  free  utllijratlon  of  capi- 
tal, the  full  employment  of  labor — the  maintenance  cf  these."  sa-» 
th>^  report,  "is  the  objective  of  the  study"  which  the  committee  has 
undertaken. 

A  vast  amount  of  material,  some  of  It  In  the  files  of  the  Govern- 
ment, some  of  it  supplied  by  business,  has  been  examined  and 
analyzed.  A  portion  of  It  was  presented  at  public  hearings  through 
the  answers  given  by  a  wide  range  of  witnc'sscs  to  the  quet^ticns 
propounded  by  the  memtjers  of  the  committee  and  its  staff.  It 
v^ould  be  quite  liupossible  in  a  broadcast  of  20  minutes  to  give  an 
adequate  summary  of  this  evidence.  Those  who  are  Interested  in 
the  details  of  the  hearings  may  procure  printed  copies  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
here  in  Washington  or  from  the  committee  itself.  For  this  eve- 
ning's purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  only  a  few  of  the 
highlights  which  are  reviewed  In  the  report.     For  example: 

EVIDENCE  OF  CONCENTRATION 

Less  than  3  percent  of  all  the  families  in  the  United  States  have 
annual  Incomes  of  $5,000  or  more. 

Scarcely  10  p.-rcent  of  all  of  the  families  In  the  United  States 
have  annual  incomes  ranging  from  $5,000  down  to  $2,500. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  54  percent  of  all  of  the  families 
In  the  United  States  have  annual  Incomes  of  $1,250  or  less. 

Comparable  to  this  distribution  of  fnm.ily  income  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  employment.  Concerns  which  employ  more  than  250  workers 
each,  though  they  constitute  only  about  1  percent  of  all  the  em- 
ployers in  the  country-,  employ  one-half  cf  all  the  workers,  while 
50  percent  of  all  employers  hire  only  4  percent  of  all  the  workers. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  concentration  of  the  opportunities  for 
Industrial  emplo>Tnent  goes  a  concentration  cf  industrial  assets. 
The  evidence  presented  to  the  committee  fhows  that  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  all  the  corporations  in  the  United  States  own 
62  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  all  corp>orations.  while  55  percent 
of  the  corporations,  with  assets  of  $50,000  or  less  each,  own  only 
14  percent  of  all  corporate  assets. 

Concentration  has  also  appeared  In  the  financial  field.  The  25 
largest  legal  reserve  life  insurance  companies  own  87  percent  of  all 
the  assets  of  all  the  legal  reserve  life  insurance  companies.  Six- 
teen of  those  companies  own  80  percent  of  all  the  assets  and  the 
five  largest  own  54  percent.  Sixteen  with  home  offices  In  New 
York  or  New  England  own  74  percent  of  all  the  assets  of  all 
companies. 

What  this  means  in  terms  of  concentrated  control  of  the  na- 
tional capital  reservoir  is  to  be  illustrated  bv  the  fact  that  the  49 
largest  of  these  companies,  on  December  31.  1938,  owned  11  percent 
of  the  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  almost  10  percent  of  the  debt  of  all  States  cities 
and  political  subdivisions  of  the  United  SUtes;  22  9  percent  of  all 
railroad  bonds;  22  percent  of  the  entire  public  uillity  d^-bt  15 
percent  of  the  entire  industrial  debt;  11  percent  of  all  farm 
mortgages,  and  14  percent  of  all  city  mortgages. 

These  resources  were  contributed  by  64.000.000  policyholders. 
They  represent,  it  is  true,  a  fund  held  in  trust  by  the  insurance 
companies  which  are  managed  in  accordance  with  State  law  and 
under  public  examination  by  State  authority.  I  recite  the  facts 
without  any  intimation  of  criticism,  but  merely  to  illustrate  one 
of  the  many  amazing  features  of  the  complex  system  which  has 
produced  at  one  and  the  .same  time  great  poverty  for  millions  of 
men  and  great  prosperrty  for  a  few  organizations  of  men. 

STtJDT    OF    PATENT    LAW 

Monopoly  Is  a  word  of  many  meanings.  All  monopoly  Is  not 
necessarily  bad.  Sometimes  it  is  unavoidable.  Sometimes  It  is 
beneficial  and  desirable.  Sometimes  it  is  authorized  by  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  busine.ss  enterprise.  Such  is  the  case  with 
patent  monopolies  created  by  law  in  execution  of  the  power 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
grant  to  inventors  an  exclusive  right  to  their  discoveries  for  a 
limited  time  in  order  "to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts." 

The  study  of  the  patent  laws  was  one  of  the  most  revealing  and 
mterestir.g  of  those  carried  on  by  the  committee.  It  disclosed  that 
the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to  extend  to  Inventors  the  monopoly 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  be  a  personal  reward 
lor  the.r  genius  is  sometimes  used  to  harass  inventors,  to  deprive 
tnem  of  the  use  of  their  discoveries,  to  control  and  direct  industry 
to  restrict  production,  and  to  fix  prices. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1914  in  the  effort  to  keep  business  free,  presented  to  the 
committee  the  story  of  Its  experience  during  the  last  7  vears  with 
the  practices  which  have  been  used  to  suppress  competition  and  to 
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build  up  concentrated  control  of  American  business.  Instances  were 
marshaled  to  describe  45  different  monopolistic  practices,  all  of 
them  recognized  to  be  unfair  and  unethical  as  well  as  illegal,  all  of 
them  obviously  founded  in  fraud,  force,  and  sharp  practices,  and  all 
cf  them  also  practices  which  were  used  by  some  businessmen  to 
crush  other  businessmen. 

PROTECTION    OF    PRIVATE    BtTSINESS 

Additional  evidence  presented  by  the  Trade  Commission  told  the 
stories  of  formal  complaints  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion by  business  executives  seeking  the  aid  of  Government  to  pro- 
tect them  from  what  tliey  alleged  to  be  the  predatory  practices  of 
other  business  executivcB.  This  was  not  the  story  of  voluntary 
Government  interference  with  business,  but.  rather,  the  story  of 
Govcrrunent  protecting  business  from  aggressive  attacks  by  other 
business  which  was  not  content  to  observe  the  law  Intended  to 
prevent  unreasonable  restraints  of  trade. 

If  you  seek  the  first  cause  of  unemployment  and  economic  dis- 
tress, you  will  find  it  In  the  adoption  by  men  in  economic  warfare 
of  those  devices  which  the  law  defines  as  unreasonable  restraints  of 
trade.  When  men  resort  to  coercion,  fraud,  misrepresentation,  and 
manipulation  to  prevent  other  men  from  succeeding,  they  inevit- 
ably close  the  door  to  opportunity.  That  trade  has  been  restrained 
no  one  can  doubt  who  has  reviewed  the  testimony  presented  to  this 
ccmmlttee.  That  trade  must  be  kept  free  if  it  is  to  be  kept  private 
is  to  me.  after  12  months'  work  with  this  committee,  an  inescap- 
able conclusion.  Moreover,  to  keep  it  free  is  an  objective  to  the 
attainment  of  which  all  the  patience  and  ability  of  the  people  of 
America  must  be  directed  in  the  Interehts  of  all  alike  if  the 
America  we  love  is  to  be  preserved.  All  distinctions  of  property, 
of  education,  social  standing,  ability,  skill,  or  geographical  loca- 
tion vanish  before  the  primary  and  essential  necessity  of  keeping 
the  door  of  opportunity  open  to  all.  There  is  no  worker,  no 
employer,  no  executive,  no  investor  who  does  not  have  a  vital 
stake  in  making  certain  that  private  enterprise  shall  not  be 
controlled  by  any  form  of  arbitrary  power,  either  private  or  public. 

RECOMMENDATIONS     OF    T.    N.    E.    C. 

The  preliminary  recommendations  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
report  are  all  directed  toward  this  end.  The  first  group  have  to  do 
with  matters  of  patent-law  procedure.  Amendments  have  been 
suggested  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  the  perversion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  patent  laws  by  legalistic  manipulation  of  the  letter  of  the 
law  These  recommendations  are  already  In  the  form  of  bills  now 
pending  in  Congress,  five  of  them  having  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  now  upon  the  calendar  of  the  Senate. 
Accompanying  them  are  several  other  suggestions  for  legislation 
In  the  field  of  patents,  all  designed  to  prevent  patents  from  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  competition,  controlling  or 
restricting  production  and  fixing  prices,  or  to  sum  It  up  in  a  phrase, 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  any  person  to  use  the  public  grant  of 
a  patent  as  a  device  for  restraining  trade  and  thereby  reducing  the 
opportunity  for  private  profit  and  free  employment. 

Two  more  recommendations  are  made.  One.  which  was  advanced 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  been  urged  in  its  rcport.s  to 
Congress  every  year  since  1930.  It  Is  to  amend  the  so-called  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  corporations  from  acquiring  the 
assets  as  well  as  the  stock  of  competing  corporations.  In  1914.  when 
Congress  passed  the  Clayton  Act.  It  Intended  by  that  law  to  prohibit 
the  merger  of  competing  corporations  because  it  believed  that 
mergers  and  combinations  have  a  baneful  effect  upon  free,  private 
enterprise.  The  language  of  the  law  prohibited  the  acquisition  by 
one  corporation  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  comjieting  corporation. 
What  Congress  overlooked  was  that  a  merger  could  be  effected  with- 
out the  purchase  of  the  stock  by  merely  purchasing  the  assets 
instead;  and  so  for  almost  25  years  that  simple  law  against 
monopolies  has  been  a  dead  letter. 

CIVIL  REMEDIES  TO  ENFORCE  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  suggestion,  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  put  forward  another  recommendation,  namely, 
that  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  as  well  as 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  civil  remedies  should  be  provided  to  supplement 
the  criminal  remedies  now  authorized.  Curiously  enough,  this  rec- 
ommendation which  would  provide  a  certain  and  efficient  means  of 
preventing  monopolistic  practices  before  they  are  put  into  effect  is 
the  one  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  has  not  been  re- 
ceived with  approval  on  the  part  of  business  leaders  and  editorial 
writers.  This  failure.  I  am  convinced,  proceeds  from  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  suggestion. 

"The  antitrust  laws  are  too  vague,"  It  is  said,  and  It  would  be  "too 
drpstic"  to  provide  by  law  that  the  individuals  who  devise  the 
monopolistic  practices  of  some  corporations  should  be  held  person- 
ally responsible  in  money  damages  lor  the  violations  of  the  law  they 
have  themselves  planned.  The  answer  to  that  argument  is  perfectly 
plain.  Wherever  the  antitrust  laws  are.  In  fact,  vague  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  Induce  any  Jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  against  any 
defendant.  If.  Indeed,  any  court  should  allow  the  case  to  go  to 
the  Jury. 

The  truth,  however.  Is  that  In  their  more  serious  aspects  the 
antitrust  laws  are  clear  and  explicit.  It  Is.  for  example,  a  plain 
violation  of  law  for  two  competing  corporations  to  agree  with  one 
another  to  sell  their  commodities  at  cut  prices  for  a  time  and  In 
a  particular  location  In  order  to  drive  a  particular  competitor  out 
of  business.  Agreements  to  pool  earnings,  to  divide  territory,  to 
control  prices,  to  crush  competitors,  are  all  not  only  clear  viola- 
tions of  the  law  but  obvious  monopolistic  devices  which  not  only 
promote  the  concentration  of  economic  power  and  wealth  but  also 
create  unemployment. 


When  btisiness  executives  wanted  to  seciu-e  congressional  ex- 
emption In  certain  fields  from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
they  were  not  troubled  by  any  t>clief  that  the  laws  were  vague. 
Back  in  1916,  when  the  Shipping  Act  was  passed  and  shipping  cor- 
porations desired  to  be  relieved  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  they  had  no  difficulty  In  helping  Congress  to  write  a  law, 
which  in  ocean-going  foreign  commerce  declared  that  agreements 
to  fix  rates,  apportion  traffic,  pool  earnings,  allot  ports,  and  regu- 
late sailings  were  exempt  from  the   antitrust   laws. 

In  1920.  when  it  was  desired  to  allow  combinations  among  the 
railroads,  the  authors  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  knew  ex- 
actly what  they  had  to  do  In  order  to  permit  competing  railroad 
lines  to  consolidate. 

HOW    PRESIDENT   TAFT    DESCRIBED  ANTITRUST    LAWS 

As  long  ago  as  January  7.  1910,  President  William  Howard  Taft. 
In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  wrote  a  succinct  and  clear  defi- 
nition of  what  is  prohibited  by  the  antitrust  laws     Said  he: 

"It  is  possible  for  the  owners  of  a  business  of  manufacturing 
and  selling  useful  articles  of  merchandise  so  to  conduct  their 
business  as  not  to  violate  the  inhibitions  of  the  antitrust  law  and 
yet  to  secure  to  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  economies  of  man- 
agement and  of  production  due  to  the  concentration  under  one 
control  of  large  capital  and  many  plants.  If  they  use  no  other 
Inducement  than  the  constant  low  price  of  their  product  and  its 
good  quality  to  attract  custom,  and  their  business  Is  a  profitable 
one.  they  violate  no  law.  If  their  actual  competitors  are  small 
In  comparison  with  the  total  capital  Invested,  the  prosj^ect  of  new 
Investments  of  capital  by  others  In  such  a  profitable  business  Is 
sufficiently  near  and  potential  to  restrain  them  in  the  prices  at 
which  they  sell  their  product.  But  if  they  attempt  by  a  use  of 
their  preponderating  capital  and  by  a  sale  of  their  goods  tem- 
porarily at  unduly  low  prices  to  drive  out  of  business  their  com- 
petitors, or  If  they  attempt,  by  exclusive  contracts  with  their 
patrons  and  threats  of  nondeallng  except  up>on  such  contracts, 
or  by  other  methods  of  a  similar  character,  to  use  the  largeness 
of  their  resources  and  the  extent  of  their  output  compared  with 
the  total  output  as  a  means  of  compelling  custom  and  frightening 
off  competition,  then  they  disclose  a  purpose  to  restrain  trade 
and  to  establish  a  monopoly  and  violate  the  act." 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  these  violations  of  business  ethics 
and  of  law,  thus  described  by  a  former  Chief  Justice,  are  the 
primary  cause  of  all  our  economic  troubles.  They  have  not  been 
and  they  cannot  be  effectively  prevented  because,  under  the  law 
as  It  stands,  the  Government  has  only  two  remedies  worth  men- 
tlonlng^a  suit  for  an  Injunction  to  prohibit  a  threatened  violation 
of  the  law  and  a  criminal  Indictment  after  an  offense  has  been 
committed. 

It  is  obviously  Impossible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  fore- 
see violations,  so  that  this  remedy  has  never  been  effective.  The 
criminal  remedy  has  been  no  less  futile  and  for  an  equally  plain 
reason.  Offenses  against  the  antitrust  law  Eire,  for  the  most  part, 
economic  offenses.  They  do  not,  like  murder,  highway  robbery, 
and  similar  crimes,  necessarily  Involve  moral  turpitude.  They 
cannot  be  prevented  by  the  criminal  remedy,  they  can  only  be 
prosecuted,  and  the  penalty  provided  In  the  law  Is  only  a  $5,000 
fine,  which  is  surely  not  a  deterrent  to  a  predatorj'  executive  who 
can  hide  behind  the  artificial  personality  of  the  corporation  he 
directs. 

The  civil  remedy  propo.sed  by  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  and  embodied  in  a  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  and  which  has  been  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congress  Sam  Hobbs.  of  Alabama,  would  authorize  the 
United  Statts  to  bring  suit  for  damages  against  the  offending  cor- 
porations and  their  responsible  officers  and  directors — damages 
which  would  not  exceed  twice  the  total  net  Income  received  by  the 
corporation  while  it  was  violating  the  law  or  by  the  offending  offi- 
cer or  director.  By  this  provision  the  penrtlty  is  automatically 
adjusted  to  the  economic  Importance  of  the  offender  and  the  offense. 
I  venture  to  say,  however,  that  it  would  seldom  be  necessary  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  bring  such  an  action,  because  officers 
and  directors  who  knew  themselves  to  be  personally  responsible  In 
money  damages  for  a  violation  of  the  economic  law  would  be  careftil 
not  to  commit  such  violations. 

REASON   FOB    NONENPORCEMENT  OP  LAWS 

The  great  defect  of  the  antitrust  laws,  exemplified  during  the 
49  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Sherman  law  was  enacted  in 
1890,  is  that  in  their  present  form  they  depend  for  their  effect  upon 
active  policing  by  Government  agents.  A  law  trius  framed  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  nullity,  l)ecausc  It  Is  Impossible  In  a  country  like 
this  for  government  ever  to  become  so  big  that  it  can  watch  all 
offenders,  apprehend,  and  punish  them. 

The  successful  law  is  one  that  is  automatic  In  Its  application, 
that  depends  for  results,  not  upon  the  punishment  It  Inflicts  alter 
the  fact  but  in  the  degree  of  respect  It  Inspires  in  a  prospective 
violator  when  the  violation  is  contemplated.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  steady  growth  of 
government  diirlng  the  past  two  generations  is  to  be  found  In  the 
fact  that  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  are  now  written  require  policing. 
Their  enforcement  Is  measured,  first,  by  the  energy  and  ability  of 
the  individual  who  for  the  time  being  directs  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and,  second,  by  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  granted 
by  Congress  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  great  virtue  of  the  civil-damages  recommendation  of  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  is  that  It  would  depend 
upon  neither  congressional  appropriations  nor  administrative  energy 
or  discretion  for  Its  success,  but  upon  the  unwillingness  of  buslr  - 
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Wecutlves  to  lay  themselves  personally  open  to  a  plain  liability  for 
the  commlsfilon  of  an  offense  clearly  understood. 

KOAD   TO    PROSPERITT 

I  can  foresee  that  with  the  adoption  of  these  simple  recommenda- 
tions and  with  the  adjustment  of  existing  tax  and  other  Govern- 
ment policies,  it  would  be  easily  possible  for  American  business  to 
enter  upon  the  most  prosperous  era  the  world  has  ever  imagined. 
Oovernmpnt  expenditures  to  prime  the  pump,  deficit  financing,  self- 
llquldatini;  projects,  supported  by  Government  drafts  upon  the 
future  earninsrs  of  the  people — all  of  these  would  be  unnecessary. 
Opportunity  for  the  expansion  of  production,  the  development  of 
n«  w  Industries,  the  gainful  employment  of  all  of  the  idle,  and  the 
building  up  of  home  markets  for  all  the  produce  of  the  farm  are 
easily  possible,  if  only  we  make  up  our  mind  as  a  united  people 
to  put  an  end  to  the  restraints  of  trade  which  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation  denounces  and  then  adopt  a  policy  of  government  taxa- 
tion designed  to  hold  out  rewards  to  those  who  have  the  energy, 
the  brains,  and  the  capital  to  develop  the  unmeasured  resources  of 
America. 


[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  July  5,   1939] 

Plain  Economics 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

New  YORK/ — Senator  OMahonvy.  chairman  of  the  Monopoly 
Investigating  Committee,  has  int'oduced  a  bill  to  make  the  antl- 
monopcly  laws  work.  Of  course  this  has  excited  criticism.  What 
the  Senator  has  done  is  hardly  cricket.  Monopoly  is  a  word  to  play 
politics  with,  not  an  abuse  to  do  anything  about. 

Under  our  antitrust  laws  if  a  corpcraticn  violates  the  law  It 
may  be  sued  civilly  and  may  be  prosecutc-d  criminally.  But  a  cor- 
poration is  not  a  human  being — only  a  legal  being.  It  doe.*  not 
do  Its  own  thinking.  Some  Individual  in  the  president's  oiBce  or 
BCme  Individual  in  the  board  of  directors"  room  does  the  thinking 
for  the  corporation. 

Senator  O'Mahonet  proposes  to  be  realistic  about  this.  He  says 
tbat  not  only  should  the  corporation  be  punished  but  that  the 
Individuals  who  do  its  thinking  and  guide  it  and  make  its  decisions 
and  actually  carry  cut  its  violations  of  the  law  should  also  be  held 
guilty.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  reasonable 
than  this. 

Senator  O'Mahomtt  proposes  that,  when  a  corporation  violates 
the  antitrust  laws  the  president  or  the  chairman  of  the  board  or 
any  other  officers  or  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  who 
actually  take  part  in  the  violation  may  be  sued  for  a  sum  equal 
to  twice  their  compensation  from  the  ccrporaticn  during  every 
monih  that  the  violation  occurs.  In  addition  to  that  they  may 
be  enjoined  from  rendering  any  service  to  the  corporation  per- 
manently or  for  a  period  not  less  than  90  days  In  the  discretion 
cf  the  court,  or  from  receiving  any  compensation  from  the  cor- 
poration In  that  time  and  they  may  be  enjoined  from  engaging 
In  competition  with  the  company  which  they  are  enjoined  from 
■  serving 

Put  it  this  way:  Corporation  XYZ  violates  the  antltrtist  laws. 
If  It  does,  the  violation  Is  doubtless  arranged  and  carried  out  by 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  the  presdent,  the  vice  president  of 
the  corporation.  As  a  rule,  the  stockholders  who  own  the  corpo- 
ration know  nothing  alxsut  It  and  would  be  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  It  if  they  did 

Nevertheless,  they  own  the  corporation  and  under  the  law  as  It 
exists,  if  the  corporation  is  fined  by  a  court  it  is  the  stockhold- 
ers who  must  pay  But  Senator  O'Mahonet  thinks  that  In 
the  corporation  imagined— the  XYZ  Corporation — the  president, 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  the  vice  president  may  also  be 
sued. 

If  the  corporation  Is  guilty,  certainly  they  are  the  ones  guilty  In 
fact  and  If  found  giillty  each  one  may  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
fine  equal  to  twice  his  salary  during  the  period  of  the  violation. 
More  lmfx;rtant,  however,  all  of  these  gentlemen  may  be  removed 
from  holding  office  In  this  corporation  for  anywhere  from  90  days 
to  life  and  cannot  engage  In  competition  with  it  thereafter. 

Enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  has  been  made  difficult  by 
retson  of  the  criminal  penalties.  Here  are  penalties  which  are  not 
criminal  but  will  certainly  be  effective.  Either  we  should  enforce 
the  law  or  get  rid  of  it.     This  Is  one  reasonable  way  to  enforce  It. 

I  One  Man's  Opinion 

(By  Htigh  S.  Johnson) 

The  recommendations  of  Senator  Joe  (Monopoly)  O'Mahontt's 
committee  on  revision  of  patent  law  and  procedure  are  all  good. 
They  boll  down  to  this — that,  while  an  owner  of  a  patent  still 
will  be  entitled  to  deny  or  sell  the  right  to  others  to  use  It,  he 
can't  couple  with  any  license,  restrictions  fixing  price  or  regulating 
production  by  the  people  he  licenses. 

The  proposed  proctdural  changes  are  for  economy,  speed,  s'm- 
pUclty.  and  clarity  Anybody  who  has  had  broad  experience  with 
this  particular  field  of  business  knows  that  the  present  patent 
laws  are  sometimes  used  not  merely  to  protect  Invention,  but  to 
fix  prices,  restrict  progress  and  production,  and  do  many  other 
monopolistic  things  clearly  never  intended  by  the  patent  clause 
m  the  Constitution. 

But  the  Senator's  proposals  for  strengthening  the  antitrust 
laws  by  a  new  procedure  and  penalties  for  their  violation  are  down 
»  very  different  alley.  The  sanctions  now  are  criminal  penalties — 
line  and  Imprisonment.     There  have  been  few  convictions.     Why? 


Because  before  you  can  convict  a  man  of  a  crime  you  must  show 
that  he  knowingly  and  willfully  broke  some  law  that  so  clearly 
prohibited  and  punished  what  he  did  that  there  could  t>e  no 
question  of  the  lawlessness  of  his  act.  Also,  you  have  to  prove 
his  crime  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

The  antitrust  acts  never  have  set  up  any  such  standards.  They 
broadly  prohibit  "combinations  In  restraint  of  trade."  What  does 
that  mean?  Nobody  knows.  There  are  certiiln  extreme  acts  about 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  few  businessmen  are  fools 
enough  to  do  them.  Every  contract  or  agreement  in  commerce  is 
In  some  measure  a  restraint  of  trade.  What  restraints  are  per- 
mitted and  what  are  lawless  in  the  vast  intermediate  field  Is  abso- 
lutely uncertain.  This  Government,  in  its  Congress,  in  its  courts. 
Its  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  other  regulatory  bodies  has  stub- 
bornly and,  I  think,  stupidly  and  arbitrarily  refu.sed  to  state  the 
rules  of  the  pame  except  to  condemn  particular  acts  in  particu- 
lar ca.ses.  Their  principle  is  admittedly:  "Act  at  your  peril  in  this 
unknown  field.  If  you  guess  one  way  and  we  guess  another  after 
you  have  acted,  you  are  guilty." 

That,  and  that  alone,  is  why  there  have  been  so  few  convic- 
tions. It  violates  the  most  essential  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  law 
and  ttirns  the  clock  back  to  Draco,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
obscured  his  laws  to  get  violations  and  convictions. 

The  brilliant  new  proposed  solution  is  solely  to  provide  new 
penalties  to  be  imposed  by  civil  and  not  by  criminal  proceedings. 
The  "offending  '  company  Is  to  forfeit  twice  its  income  during  all 
the  time  the  violation  is  (later)  determined  to  have  continued 
and  all  its  responsible  officers  and  directors  are  similarly  to  forfeit 
all  their  compensation.  These  penalties  are  so  severe  that  even  for 
a  trifling,  unintended,  and  obscure  offense  long  continued,  they 
could  amount  to  sentences  of  economic  death. 

The  objective  here  is  obviously  not  the  real  evil.  It  is  not  to 
clarify  the  law,  but  to  avoid  the  duty  to  clarify  it.  It  is  to  pet 
away  from  having  to  show  some  intent  to  violate  the  law  and 
from  having  to  prove  the  violation  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
It  is  a  shocking  revelation  of  the  Increasing  tendency  of  a  bureau- 
cratic administration  to  ride  ruthlessly  down  anv  freedom  In  busi- 
ness from  fear  of  a  regimentation  by  a  Nazilike  personalized 
arbltra:y  control  in  Washington. 

Chief  Trust-Buster  Professor  Arnold  flippantly  suggests  that  a 
business  has  no  more  right  to  know  whether  what  It  is  doing 
will  be  later  held  legal  than  a  runner  to  third  to  know  whether 
the  umpire  will  rule  the  ball  has  beaten  him  to  the  base.  That 
Is  exactly  the  philosophy  of  this  whole  business-baiting  crowd. 
And  yet  Senator  O  Mahoney  Is  trying  to  find  out  why  our  eco- 
nomic system  is  not  working.  All  he  needs  to  do  is  to  look  at 
some  of  the  people  and  ideas  working  in  his  own  committee — and 
he  might  also  look  in  a  mirror. 


Probe  of  Cost  of  Building  Is  HAiLn>- Observer  Wonders  at  Delay 

IN  Antitrust  Quiz 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  biggest  news  in  the  National  Capital — biggest  so  far  as 
economic  recovery  Is  concerned— Is  the  evolution  of  the  policy  Just 
announced  by  Thurman  Arnold,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  antitrust  suits.  It  is  that  the  Federal  Government  at 
last  will  tackle  building  costs  both  with  respect  to  labor  and  man- 
agement In  an  effort  to  rid  America  of  rackets,  price  fixing,  monop- 
olies, and  other  restraints  that  for  several  years  have  held  up  a 
construction  boom. 

If  the  Arnold  plan  of  attack  Is  carried  out  Impartiallv  and  with- 
out regard  to  political  or  economic  pressure  groups,  it  will  mean 
that  America  will  have  found  In  a  sys^tem  of  free  competition  the 
answer  to  the  debates  en  the  "isms"  cf  Europe  as  they  relate  to  a 
planned  or  controlled  economy. 

There  have  been  two  schools  cf  thought  in  the  last  6  years  of 
economic  disturbance — those  who  have  felt  that  in  a  centralized 
government  more  and  more  of  the  activities  of  the  business  of 
America  should  be  controlled,  and  those  who  have  felt  that  by 
removing  restraints  cf  trade  Involving  fraud,  dishonesty,  and 
monopoly  America  could  retain  her  liberties  and  shew  the  world 
that  the  competitive  system  can  function. 

But  every  time  the  antitrust  problem  has  been  tackled,  obstacles 
have  been  placed  In  the  path  of  those  who  favored  strict  enforce- 
ment. Thurman  Arnold  himself  became  z<^alous  about  criminal  In- 
dictments as  a  means  of  securing  respect  for  the  antitrust  laws,  but 
the  complex  economic  life  of  the  country  together  with  the  lack 
of  .«^peclflc  knowledge  on  what  the  laws  really  required  made  it 
unfair  to  lise  criminal  punishment. 

PROVIDES  crviL  penalties 

Now.  Instead,  Mr.  Arnold  is  supporting  the  bill  recently  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  OMahoney.  of  Wyoming,  to  provide  severe  civil 
penalties.  These,  too.  will  act  to  some  extent  as  a  deterrent,  but 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  for  a  policy  of  vigorous  enforcement 
by  the  injunction  method  of  existing  laws  than  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  penalties.  What  is  vital  at  the  moment  Is  that  the 
antitrust  laws  should  be  enforced  and  Mr.  Arnold  significantly  re- 
vealed la.st  week  that  for  the  first  time  In  history  the  antitrust 
division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  now  had  adequate  staff  and 
personnel  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  made  mistakes  in  Judgment  in  some  of  his 
speeches  and  In  his  policy  of  consent  decrees  on  the  antitrust  prob- 
lem, but  certainly  nobody  in  recent  years  has  stirred  up  more  in- 
terest or  revealed  himself  as  more  genuinely  desirous  of  getting 
free  competition  going  than  has  the  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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In  the  hands  of  a  man  who  believes  as  sincerely  in  free  competition 
as  does  Thurman  Arnold  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  start  will  be 
made  at  last  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  should  have  been  enforced 
years  ago. 

The  building  Industry,  moreover,  furnishes  an  excellent  proving 
ground  It  has  in  It  more  ramifications  and  more  real  impedi- 
ments to  progress  than  any  other  Industry  that  has  ever  come  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Justice  for  Investigation.  Mr.  Arnold's 
sensational  statement  outlining  the  malicious  practices  which  pre- 
vent the  p?ople  from  gettlr.g  lower  building  costs  may  he  startling 
to  the  public,  but  It  summarizes  what  has  been  gossip  In  govern- 
mental circles.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  for  a  generation. 

WONDER    at    delay 

When  some  building  contractors  and  some  raw-material  makers 
get  together  with  labor  unions  to  exclude  rival  products,  when 
city  governments  at  the  behest  of  unions  and  contractors  pass 
ordinances  that  prevent  the  public  from  getting  pood  plumbing 
fixtures  at  low  costs  and  when  all  sorts  of  monopolies  are  col- 
luslvely  undertaken  In  efforts  to  gyp  the  public,  then  the  wonder 
Is  that  the  long  arm  of  government  has  been  so  long  In  protecting 
the  people  against  theee  injustices. 

The  new  attack  may  touch  \abcT  as  definitely,  If  not  more  so, 
than  management,  and  the  administration  will  be  put  to  the  test 
of  whether  the  labor  vote  here  and  there  will  cause  It  to  soft- 
pedal  the  prosecutions. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  picture.  These  efforts  to  keep  out 
competitors  and  to  hold  up  labor  costs  have  had  behind  them  In 
most  Instances  no  real  criminal  purpose.  There  are  many  persons 
In  the  building  industry,  as  In  other  lines  of  business,  who  feel 
that  they  can  use  political  government — Federal.  State,  and  local — 
to  Insure  monopolistic  benefits.  There  are  States  where  auto  deal- 
ers have  combined  to  get  laws  passed  to  keep  out  other  dealers  or 
to  require  buyers  of  cars  to  pay  a  heavy  Inspection  tax  if  they 
purchase  autos  outside  the  State. 

state   tariff   BARRIERS 

There  are  all  kinds  of  tariff  barriers  within  America  camouflaged 
under  inspection  laws  or  tax  laws.  All  this  proceeds  from  the 
theory  of  "isolation,"  which  has  been  preached  far  and  wide,  as 
well  as  from  the  doctrine  of  protection  in  our  tariff  history.  While, 
however,  there  Is  Justification  for  protecting  home  industry  against 
foreign  competition,  there  is  logically  no  reason  why  the  power  cf 
State  or  Federal  Government  should  be  used  to  favor  one  geograph- 
ical division  of  the  United  States  against  another  or  the  producers 
of  one  State  as  against  another. 

The  antitrust  suit  In  the  building  Industry  will  run  up  against 
the  doctrine  that  unions  and  employers  In  self-protection  ask  for 
and  obtain  monopolies  irrespective  of  the  effect  on  other  groups  of 
citizens.  Unfortunately  for  those  who  think  they  need  the  mo- 
nopoly, a  system  of  free  competition  properly  organized  will  In- 
crease the  volume  of  transactions  and  increase  wages.  The  Idea  of 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage  In  the  building  trades  has.  for  Instance, 
long  been  discussed  as  a  desirable  way  of  reducing  building  costs, 
but  the  existence  of  rigid  levels  of  cost  and  other  restraints  of 
trade  have  prevented  any  progress  being  made  toward  meeting  the 
consumer  demand  for  lower-cost  housing.  The  construction  indus- 
try, stimulated  naturally.  Is  big  enough  to  help  the  Nation  back  to 
recovery.  Hence  the  attack  on  barriers  to  free  Interchange  of 
services  and  money  by  removal  of  artificial  Impediments  Is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 


Social  Security 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1939 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection 
with  the  present  legislation  in  conference  at  the  present  time 
relative  to  the  social-security  set-up.  and  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  effort  being  made  by  individual  Members  of  both 
Houses  to  increase  the  old-age  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government,  I  have  prepared  a  tabulation  of  the  expenses 
that  are  already  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union,  together  with  a  tabiUation  of 
Internal-revenue  collections  from  each  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  therein  a  tabulation 
of  figures  from  the  Treasury  Department  and  also  the  census 
of  manufactures  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  LMr.  BatisJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GRANTS-IN-AID   AND  THI  DrSTaiBUTION   OT   INCOME 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
origin  of  the  New  D«^"al  one  of  the  main  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment has  supposedly  been  the  redistribution  of  wealth. 
The  new  dealers  have  contended  that  one  function  of  the 
state  is  to  take  money  away  from  those  who  have  exercised 
their  intelligence,  initiative,  and  daring  in  order  to  make 
money,  and  distribute  it  to  those  persons  who  did  not  have 
the  capacity,  the  initiative,  and  the  daring  necessary  to  add 
to  the  national  income. 

This  redistribution  of  income  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  course  involves  a.ssumptlons.  It  can  be  done  eitlier 
by  direct  payments  to  certain  groups  or  areas  of  the  country 
or  through  the  creation  of  certain  Government  services  de- 
vised primarily  to  benefit  certain  groups  in  the  community. 
This  redistribution  of  wealth  can  occur  as  between  different 
classes  of  society.  It  can  also  occur  as  between  different  geo- 
graphical regions  of  the  Nation. 

Certain  areas  of  the  country  are  better  situated  for  trade 
and  commerce  than  others  because  they  have  better  ports 
and  harbors.  Other  areas  have  mineral  resources.  Still 
others  have  rich  and  fertile  soil.  Some  agricultural  areas 
have  the  pood  fortune  of  being  situated  close  to  large  con- 
suming centers;  others  are  not.  It  is  such  industrial  areas  as 
these  that  produce  most  of  the  income  of  the  country.  X)n 
the  other  hand,  there  are  areas  that  have  poor  or  worn-out 
soil,  that  are  deserts,  that  are  mountainous,  and  generally 
inhospitable  to  development  by  human  economic  institu- 
tions. In  these  inhospitable  areas,  under  our  form  of  a  free 
capitalistic  economic  society.  It  is  apparent  that  there  will 
not  be  a  general  free  flow  of  private  capital  for  investment 
purposes.  People  will  want  to  invest  their  money  where  it 
vnll  secure  the  greatest  proportional  return.  Inevitably  the 
marginal  productivity  of  certain  areas  will  be  less  than  that 
of  other  areas.  Unless  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  capital 
because  of  economic  stagnation,  these  less  fortunate  areas 
will  not  secure  the  benefits  of  agricultural,  industrial,  or  gen- 
eral commercial  development. 

Such  regions  will  feel  slighted.  They  then  start  a  clamor 
for  the  expenditure  of  pubhc  money  to  develop  their  alleged 
resources.  When  such  clamor  became  loud  enough,  the  leg- 
islative branch  has  embarked  upon  vast  programs  of  Federal 
expenditure,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  order  to  develop 
these  areas  that  do  not  prove  to  be  a  profitable  sphere  of 
capitalistic  Investment. 

What  standards  does  the  Government  have  for  Investing 
its  money  In  improductive  areas?  The  capitalist  has  an 
automatic  standard.  He  invests  his  money  where  it  will 
yield  to  him  the  greatest  potential  return  commensurate  with 
the  risks  involved.  The  lure  of  profit  automatically  deter- 
mines where  capital  will  flow.  But  what  will  determine 
whether  the  Government  will  spend  money  in  New  York  or 
Tennessee,  Massachusetts,  or  Alabama?  The  only  thing  that 
will  determine  it  ^\^ll  be  political  pressures  and  not  the 
national  advantage.  What  is  to  determine  the  form  that 
such  Government  Investments  are  to  take?  Is  the  Federal 
Government  going  to  spend  its  money  on  building  public 
roads  in  the  backward  areas?  Or  are  we  going  to  have 
reclamation  projects,  schools,  or  public-utility  undertakings? 
In  a  free  capitalistic  system,  once  again,  these  questions  are 
answered  automatically.  Capital  will  flow  into  those  uses 
which  will  yield  the  greatest  return  commensurate  with  the 
risks  Involved.  But  when  it  comes  to  Government  spending 
for  the  development  of  certain  backward  areas  or  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  unfortimate  classes  in  the  community, 
there  are  no  criteria  to  determine  whether  the  expenditure 
is  to  be  for  schools,  roads,  reclamation  projects,  hydroelectric 
plants,  or  for  reforestation.  There  is  no  clearly  defined  basis 
for  determining  what  are  the  advantages  of  one  type  of 
Government  expenditure  over  another.  In  fact,  there  is  pre- 
sented at  this  point  the  most  crucial  problem  of  State  plan- 
ning in  the  economic  sphere — how  to  weight  alternative  uses 
for  a  limited  amount  of  economic  resources.  When  you 
leave  the  determination  of  this  problem  to  the  Government, 
these  questions  are  resolved  not  according  to  any  scientific 
principles  but  according  to  political  influence. 
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Concerning  the  undesirability  of  the  rcdustribution  of  in- 
come through  Gcvernment  action,  the  following  quotation 
from  Andrew  Jackson's  eighth  annual  message  to  Congress 
•  December  5.  1836)  is  a  very  clear  statement: 

The  shortest  reflection  must  satisfy  everyone  that  to  require 
the  people  to  pay  Uixps  to  the  Government  merely  that  they  may 
be  paid  back  atjaln  Is  sportmg  with  the  substantial  Interests  of 
the  country,  and  no  system  which  produces  such  a  result  can  be 
expected  to  receive  the  public  countt-nance     •     •     •. 

A   distribution    to   the    people    Is   Impracticable    and   unjust    In 
other    respects.     It    would    be    taking    one    man's    property    and 
giving   It    to  another.     Such   would   be   the   unavoidable   result   of 
a  rule  of  equality  (and  none  other  Is  spoken  of  or  would  be  likely 
to    be    adopted).    Inasmuch    as    there    Is    no   mode    by    which    the 
amount    of    the    Individual    contributions    of   our    clitzens    to    the 
public  revenue  can  be  ascertained.     We  know  that  they  contribute    ! 
unequally,   and   a   rule,   therefore,   that   would   distribute   to  them 
equally  would  be  liable  to  nil  the  objection.^  whlrh  apply  to  the    ■ 
principle  of  an  equal  division  of  property.     To  make  the  General 
Oovernment  the  Instrument  of  carrying  this  odious  principle  into 
effect  would  be  at  once  to  destroy  the  means  of  its  usefulness  and    i 
change  the  character  designed  for  It  by  the  Iramers  of  the  Consti- 
tution. ! 

Under  the  New  Deal  we  have  had  a  tremendous  wave  of 
expenditure  cf  public  money  in  many  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  at  the  expense  of  impoverishing  others.  Such 
expenditures  have  taken  the  form  of  either  grants-in-aid 
from  the  Federal  Government,  supposedly  to  be  paid  to  all 
States  of  the  Union  but  really  intended  for  the  poorer  re- 
gions, cr.  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the  direct  assump- 
tion cf  functions  by  the  Federal  Government. 

First,  let  us  view  the  development  of  the  present  system  of 
Pideral  grants-in-aid.  All  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  in  1938,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  amounted  to  the  astonishing  figure  of 
$2,952,068,622.  The  profzram  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States  is  not  a  novelty.  If  I  attempted  to  tell  you  that 
it  was  something  new.  I  would  be  misrepresenting  facts. 
But.  as  I  will  show  you.  an  old  device  established  for  a  most 
legitimate  purpcse  has  been  perverted  by  certain  influences 
in  the  community  to  serve  the  cauoe  of  a  most  illegitimate 
and  undesirable  purpose.  A  procram  of  grants-in-aid  is.  in 
fact,  elder  than  the  Federal  Government.  The  confedera- 
tion commenced  the  program  of  grants-in-aid  in  1787.  It 
made  land  grants  in  the  old  Northwest  Territory  primarily 
for  educational  and  religious  purposes.  From  this  beginning 
a  general  system  of  land  grants  to  the  States  developed  for 
education,  roads,  and  other  forms  of  public  works  and  the 
development  of  agriculture. 

Through  cession  by  older  States,  through  purchase,  and  by 
conquest,   the  Government   of   the  United   States   acquired 
titles,  from  1787  to  1853.  to  a  vast  public  domain  amounting, 
after  the  satisfaction  of  all  claims  against  it.  to  nearly  a 
billion  and  a  half  acres.     Approximately  one-sixth  of  this 
total,  or  close  to  400.000  square  miles,  has  been  given  to  the 
States  in  the  form  of  grants  for  roads,  canals,  railroads, 
schools,  and  colleges,  and  for  reclamation  and  public  build- 
ings.   These  grants  were,  in  effect,  both  the  means  of  secur- 
ing certain  essential  public  scr/iccs  and  a  subsidy  to  private 
enterprise.     Nevertheless,  they  served  at  the  same  t:me  a 
most  useful  purpose.    They  increased  the  value  of  the  land 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government.    Under- 
lying these  various  grants  there  were  numerous  theoretical 
considerations,  basic  among  which  was  an  assumption  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  'he  Federal  Government  for 
providing  the  initial  means  for  the  development  cf  educa- 
tion  and   communication.     The   reasoning   on   which   this 
was  based  was  entirely  realistic.     Unless  this  new  teiTitory 
could  be  reached,  it  would  not  be  settled.     Consequently, 
land  grants  for  transportation  facihties  were  in  order,  and 
unless  educational  facilities  were  provided  the  new  public 
land  would  not  attract  settlers  of  the  better  types  of  famibes 
from  the  older  States.    Until  this  public  domain  was  set- 
tled it  was  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset.    Consequently, 
in  order  to  increase  the  value  cf  the  public  domain  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  it  was  advantageous 
for  the  Goverrunent  to  give  away  part  of  it.    A  very  large 
part  of  these  grants  of  the  public  domain  to  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  was  for  the  purpose  of  education. 


In  all,  a  total  of  15,483,000  acres  was  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. For  the  purpose  of  con:;truction  of  internal  improve- 
ments, for  instance,  roads,  railroads,  canals,  and  public 
buildings.  65,430,000  acres  were  disposed  of.  The  Federal 
Gcvernment  gave  to  the  States  approximately  65,000,000 
r.cres  of  swamps  and  salt-spring  land  that  could  be  drained 
and  subjected  to  tUlaqe.  Thus,  all  told,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gave  away  more  than  246.400.000  acres  of  the  pubLc 
domain.  Once  again  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  the  purpose 
of  these  grants  to  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
was  to  increase  the  value  of  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
Federal  Government;  that  is,  the  public  domain  still  in  its 
possession. 

The  whole  scheme  of  grants-in-aid  that  had  developed  bo- 
fore  1862  had  been  of  the  nature  of  nonrecurring  grants, 
but  with  the  establishment  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  a  system  of  annual  grants 
to  the  States  ultimately  was  undertaken.  The  grants  for 
experiment  stations  and  colleges  of  mechanical  and  agricul- 
tural arts  do  not  have  to  be  matched  by  the  States.  They 
are  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  agriculture.  In  theory, 
at  least,  the  funds  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
land.  In  practice  it  was  immaterial  where  the  money  came 
from. 

The  present  system  of  matched  grants  not  related  to  the 
public  lands  wsis  really  commenced  when  Congress,  in  1911, 
by  the  Weeks  Act.  commenced  the  distribution  of  funds  to 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  forest-fire  prevention.  This 
Federal  money  had  to  be  matched  by  State  funds.  Of 
course,  the  grant  for  forest-fire  prevention  had  a  distinct 
Federal  interest,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  where 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  public  land  on  which  forests  still 
stand.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  States  take  adequate 
steps  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  on  land  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  Federal  Government  for  such  fires  have  no 
regard  for  land  boundaries. 

In  1917  the  Federal  Government  commenced  to  grant 
funds  to  the  several  States  for  the  construction  of  public 
road=;.  The  grants  have  increased  from  $5,000,000  to  $125,- 
000,000  annually.  The  money  granted  fcr  this  purpose  has 
to  be  matched  by  State  funds  and  is  allocated  among  the 
several  States  on  the  basis  of  population,  area,  rural  free 
delivery,  and  mileage.  Tlie  national  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  public  roads  is  evident.  The  roads  are 
necessary  for  the  postal  service.  If  the  States  were  left  to 
their  own  devices  in  the  construction  of  highways,  some 
States  would  fail  to  construct  an  adequafe  system.  Some  of 
these  needed  funds;  others  merely  needed  a  stimulus.  Other 
States  would  build  roads,  but  they  would  not  be  part  of  any 
kind  of  a  pattern  of  usable  interstate  roads.  Consequently, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  development  of  a  system  of 
grants-in-aid  for  the  construction  of  public  roads  has  some 
legitimate  basis.  The  basis  for  apportionment  is  open  to 
question,  however.  There  is  a  question  also  as  to  just  how 
far  we  should  go  in  expenditures  along  this  line  at  this  par- 
ticular Vme  when  the  country  is  having  an  annual  dencit 
of  over  $3,000,000,000. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  grants-in-aid  for  voca- 
tional education,  agricultural  extension,  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation were  inaugurated.  With  the  exception  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitaMon  for  our  veterans  the  justification  for 
many  of  such  Federal  giants  is  much  more  difficult.  Early 
in  the  twenties  grants  to  the  States  for  maternal  welfare 
were  undertaken  but  they  were  allowed  to  expire  about  1926. 
Thus  there  is  some  basis  for  believing  that  under  the  Repub- 
lican regime  of  the  twenties  a  movement  for  decentralization 
of  government  and  the  revival  of  State  rights  was  developing. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  New  Deal.  Federal  grants-in-aid 
for  various  new  purposes  not  readily  connected  with  the  ap- 
parent national  interest  began  to  make  their  appearance,  and 
with  the  New  Deal  there  began  to  develop  the  idea  of  the  use 
of  grants-in-aid  for  the  purpose  of  equalization,  that  is,  the 
distribution  of  larger  proportionate  grants  to  so-called  poorer 
areas  than  to  other  areas.  This,  of  course,  is  the  redistribu- 
Uon  of  income.    With  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
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gency  Relief  Act  on  May  12,  1933.  this  change  became  appar- 
ent. This  act  and  subsequent  acts  provided  for  a  scheme  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  the  purpase  of  financ- 
ing relief.  The  amounts  of  grants  to  each  State  were  not 
fixed  by  any  standards  set  forth  in  the  law  and  the  ratio  of 
Federal  funds  to  State  and  local  funds  was  not  determined. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration could,  at  his  own  free  will  without  any  preexisting 
standards,  determine  how  much  money  was  to  be  given  to 
each  State.  In  some  cases  the  States  and  their  subdivisions 
were  required  to  raise  only  approximately  2  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  relief  during  the  period  from  1933  to  1938.  and  in 
others  the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  were  required 
to  raise  more  than  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  relief.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  the  Federal  contribution  was  probably 
more  than  65  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  relief. 

Grants-in-aid  for  the  construction  of  public  works  through 
the  Public  Works  Administration  were  commenced  in  the 
same  year.  In  this  case  the  Federal  Grovernment  contrib- 
uted 30  percent  and  the  State  or  locality  contributed  70  per- 
cent, which  was  loaned  to  the  borrower  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  1935  the  amount  of  the  Federal  grant  for  pub- 
lic works  was  increased  from  30  to  45  percent  because  the 
demand  for  such  funds  with  only  a  30-percent  grant  was 
slacking. 

A  scheme  of  grants  for  State  employment  services  was 
also  inaugurated  in  1933.  During  the  war  a  half-hearted 
attempt  at  Federal  assistance  to  State  employment  services 
was  developed,  and  this  was  carried  on  in  a  desultory 
fashion  during  the  twenties.  But  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  in  1933  this  endeavor  was  established 
on  a  firm  basis  with  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,000.  Here 
again  Federal  funds  hid  to  be  met  by  State  or  local  funds. 

In  many  ways  the  Social  Secuiity  Act  of  1935  was  the 
greatest  step  in  the  development  of  the  present  system  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  Grants  to  the  States  for  old-age 
assistance  were  provided  and  a  larger  Federal  grant  than 
that  now  given,  is  being  sought  in  the  present  Congress. 
This  is  another  obvious  attempt  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion from  those  States  that  refuse  to  bear  a  just  sliare  of 
the  cost  of  old-age  assistance.  The  billions  of  dollars  of 
public  funds  that  have  been  distributed  to  the  States 
through  the  Works  Progress  Administration  as  grants-in-aid 
to  States  and  localities  need  no  recital  here.  Many  States 
and  communities  are  required  to  contribute  but  a  small  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  relief  undertaking,  while  others,  a  much 
more  substantial  contribution.  Of  course,  without  any  pub- 
lished standards  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  Administrator  to 
play  political  favorites  in  allocating  funds  and  this  Is  just 
what  has  happened  under  the  relief  program  previously 
carried  on. 

In  1937  we  entered  upon  a  program  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  municipalities  and  pubhc-housing  authorities  to  sub- 
sidize low-cost  housing.  The  grants  and  loans  used  fcr 
this  program  are  the  most  complicated  ever  devised.  The 
system  is  complicated  so  as  to  conceal  the  full  amount  of 
the  subsidy.  In  reality  the  Federal  contributions  will  amount 
to  more  than  the  fully  amortized  cost  cf  each  project. 
The  program  that  has  already  been  undertaken  will  prob- 
ably cost  billions  to  complete. 

We  have  witnessed  during  the  last  few  years  a  persistent 
public  lobby,  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  the  passage  of  legislation  by  this  Congress  for 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  fcr  the  purpose  of  general  edu- 
cation. I  refer  to  the  Thomas  bill.  In  1936  the  President 
set  up  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Education. 
The  task  of  this  committee  was  broadened  in  1937  to  include 
ail  education  and  was  supported  through  funds  frcm  the 
W.  P.  A.  This  organization  was  extremely  active  in  lobbying 
for  the  passage  of  the  Harrison-Thomas  bill  authorizing 
extensive  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  primary  and  sec- 
ondai-y  education.  Such  grants  are  to  be  distributed  on  a 
basis  of  equalization.  This  would  Inaugurate  a  most  exten- 
sive scheme  of  grants-in-aid  for  an  entirely  new  purpose 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  the  redistribution  of  the 
national  income. 


The  scheme  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  costly  year  by  year.  In  1920  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States  cost  but  $42,500,000.  By  1925  It  had 
jumped  to  $159,000,000.  By  1930  they  amounted  to  $147,- 
000,000.  By  1932  they  were  $269,425,000.  In  1935  they 
were  $2,201,313,000,  of  which  $234,137,000  was  regular  grants 
and  $1,967,176,000  was  grants  derived  from  emergency 
funds.  In  1938  a  total  of  $2,952  000,000  was  distributed  to 
the  States  as  grants-in-aid;  $472,318,000  of  this  was  normal 
regular  grants,  whereas  $2,479,730,000  were  grants  of  emer- 
gency funds.  These  figures  do  not  include  any  loans.  They 
are  direct  grants  to  the  States  or  their  political  subdivisions. 
Thus  in  less  than  20  years  Federal  grants-in-aid  have  risen 
from  $42,000,000  to  $2,952,000,000.  or  6,928  percent.  If  this 
continues  during  the  next  score  of  years,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  what  portion  of  the  national  income  will  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  direct  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
as  a  method  of  redistributing  the  national  income,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  taken  upon  itself  the  performance  of 
various  functions  throughout  the  whole  country  and  in  cer- 
tain areas.  The  natural  result  is  a  further  redi.stribution 
of  the  national  income  through  the  use  of  Government  ex- 
penditures. Throughout  the  past  100  years  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  been  expanding  steadily.  We 
all  know  of  the  great  development  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  rise  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  the  various  services  embodied  in  the  Department  of 
Interior,  and  a  host  of  independent  establishments.  Under 
the  New  Deal  the  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  been  at  a  much  accelerated  pace. 

In  addition  the  New  Deal  has  felt  impelled  to  make  avail- 
able Federal  funds  in  certain  backward  areas  through  the 
direct  expenditure  of  public  money.  Probably  the  largest 
undertaking  of  this  kind  with  this  avowed  purpose  is  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  For  various  obvious  reasons, 
private  capital  has  not  flowed  Into  the  valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  to  produce  the  development  of  a  tremendous  in- 
dustrial area  there.  The  complete  development  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  as  at  present  envisaged  by  the  Board,  will  cort 
$500,000,000.  We  have  all  had  experience  with  New  Deal 
estimates  of  costs,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  to  complete  the 
present  program  and  to  execute  such  additional  programs  as 
might  mature  in  the  dreams  of  the  members  of  the  Board, 
many  times  this  figure  will  be  required.  Not  only  is  the 
T.  V.  A.  building  dams,  powerhouses,  and  transmission  lines; 
it  is  stimulating  the  farmers  to  a  wider  use  of  electricity 
through  research  on  new  electrical  equipment  on  farms. 

At  the  taxpayers*  expen^e  it  has  also  entered  the  fertilizer 
business,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  experimenting  constantly  along  this  line.  It 
is  assisting  the  farmers  in  the  terracing  of  their  fields,  In 
reforesting  their  lands,  and  in  many  other  ways.  It  has 
even  gor.e  into  the  cattle  business.  Model  herds  of  cattle 
were  maintained  to  Improve  the  breeds  In  this  area. 
Through  the  investment  of  this  large  sum  of  Federal  money 
in  this  area,  are  we  not  subsidizing  people  to  stay  In  an 
area  that  Is  not  economically  productive?  If  such  a  sub- 
sidy is  not  given  to  them,  would  not  people  In  this  area 
who  possess  the  most  initiative  attempt  to  move  to  areas 
where  they  could  make  better  use  of  their  talents?  What 
are  we  doing?  We  are  stultifying  this  natural  flow  of  popu- 
lation from  the  impoverished  to  the  more  wealthy  sections 
of  the  country.  We  are  investing  the  national  capital  in 
areas  that  will  not  yield  to  the  national  economy  the  greatest 
return  per  dollar  invested. 

The  South  is  not  the  only  region  into  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  putting  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to 
develop  areas  where  private  capital  does  not  find  it  profitable 
to  go.  In  the  Columbia  River  Valley  we  have  two  large 
projects — Bonneville  Dam  on  the  lower  river  and  Grand 
Coulee  in  Washington.  The  complete  development  of  these 
two  projects  with  necessary  transmission  lines  and  other 
appurtenances  will  probably  cost  close  to  $1,000,000,000. 
These  two  projects  will  produce  several  times  the  amount 
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of   electricity    that   the   area   Is   now    consuming.    Grand 
Coulee  will  bring  Into  cultivation  large  areas  of  land  that 
are  not  now  subject  to  the  plow.    In  a  similar  manner  the 
Federal  Government  is  Investing  large  sums  of  money  to 
resurrect  agriculture  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion Is  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
attempting  to  reduce  agricultural  production  in  other  areas. 
Let  us  now  see  how  this  process  of  redistribution  has  really 
worked  out.    From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  we  are  able  to  get  certain  very  interesting 
information  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  sources  of 
Government  income  to  the  areas  where  such  funds  are  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  form  of  direct 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
The  total  amount  of  int^mal-revenue-tax  collections  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  1938  was  $4,917,105,078,  and  it  dis- 
tributed to  the  States,  in  one  form  or  another,  $2,952,068,622. 
In  certain  States  of  the  South  and  West  the  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  many  times  the  amount  of 
internal- revenue  collections  in  the  State.    For  example,  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  the  direct  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  forms  of  grants-in-aid  were  683  percent  of 
the  total  revenue  collections  in  the  State;   in  Mississippi, 
they  were  806  percent;   in  Alabama,   312  percent;   and  in 
South  Dakota.  3.035  percent.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  States  where  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  much  less  than  the  revenue  collections  derived  in 
such  areas.    In  Delaware  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  less  than  6  percent  of  the  revenue  col- 
lections; in  New  York,  they  were  27  percent;  in  New  Jersey. 
43  percent;  in  Connecticut,  33  percent;  in  Illinois,  41  jier- 
cent.    I  am  submitting  herewith  a  tabulation  showing  Fed- 
eral internal-revenue  collections  in  each  State  in  the  fiscal 
year  1938  and  also  the  Federal  expenditures  in  each  State 
for  the  same  period.     Thus  it  is  quite  apparent  that  through 
the  system  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  the  revenue  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  lieing  drained  from  the  more  wealthy 
sections  of  the  country  and  those  sections  best  able  to  pro- 
duce the   national  income   into   the   poor   sections  of   the 
country   which   produce    practically    nothing.    This   public 
money  is  being  expended  in  such  areas  in  a  relatively  un- 
productive manner,  and  in  order  to  have  such  large  sums  of 
money    to    spend    in   such    areas    a    continually    increasing 
burden  must  be  placed  upon  the  wealthier  areas. 

Under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  dur- 
ing 1933  and  1934  we  had  some  phenomenal  happenings  rel- 
ative to  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds.  During  1933  and 
1934  there  was  derived  from  Federal  sources  65  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  relief  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  but  in  some  States  in  the  South.  State 
and  local  authorities  contributed  practically  nothing.  In 
Alabama.  96  percent  was  derived  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; in  Louisiana,  98  percent;  in  Georgia,  95  percent;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  Connecticut  but  34  percent  was  derived 
from  the  Federal  Government;  in  Delaware.  34  percent;  in 
New  York.  49  percent;  and  in  New  Jersey,  55  percent.  The 
same  high  percentage  of  relief  grants  to  these  Southern 
States  still  exist  today. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  relief  problem  is  actually  so 
pressing  in  the  South.  In  Alabama.  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  according  to  the  census 
of  manufactures,  the  average  number  of  persons  employed 
In  Industrial  pursuits  was  higher  In  1929  than  in  1919,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  higher  in  1937  than  in  the  boom 
year  of  1929.  A  numt>er  of  other  States,  too.  show  a  like 
Improvement  during  this  18-year  period  as  the  table  sub- 
mitted herewith  will  show.  In  most  instances,  pay  rolls  had 
increased  in  a  similar  manner.  How  can  the  South  have  a 
more  pressing  relief  problem  than  the  Northeast  where  In- 
dustrial employment  and  pay  rolls  are  declining? 

Southern  States  continually  contend  that  they  do  not 
have  the  revenue  to  meet  such  services  as  relief;  that  they 
cannot  raise  from  their  own  funds  suflQcient  money  to  pay  i 


for  the  services  that  we  now  believe  desirable.  But  why  Is  It 
that  these  States  do  not  have  the  money?  It  is  because 
they  do  not  care  to  tax  their  inhabitants  sufficiently  to  do 
this.  They  exempt  large  parts  of  both  industrial  and  resi- 
dential properties  in  the  State  from  taxation.  For  example, 
in  Florida  in  order  to  encourage  industrial  development,  fac- 
tory buildings  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  15  years.  In 
Arkansas  textile  mills  are  exempt  for  7  years.  Georgia 
frees  manufacturing  establishments  from  taxation  for  5 
years.  In  Louisiana.  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  all  industries 
are  exempt  for  10  years  after  the  date  of  establishment  and 
South  Carolina  exempts  for  5  years. 

In  addition,  practically  all  of  these  States  and  many  others 
levy  no  taxes  on  homes  and  farms.  Exemptions  are  pro- 
vided for  under  the  homestead  laws  on  properties  assessed 
from  $1,000  to  $5,000.  Assessed  values  in  many  States  are 
very  low;  in  such  cases,  fairly  valuable  property  is  tax  ex- 
empt altogether.  When  they  were  asked  to  impose  new  and 
increased  taxes  by  the  Administrator  of  the  F.  E.  R.  A.,  they 
protested  that  this  could  not  be  done  under  the  existing  con- 
stitutions. When  these  States  have  freed  such  a  large  part 
of  their  tax  base  from  the  impositions  of  the  tax  collector, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  allege  that  they  cannot  raise  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  meet  their  relief  needs  and  other  public 
purposes. 

But  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  this  policy  of  tax  ex- 
emption in  most  instances  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting new  indiistries  to  such  areas.  And  where  do  those 
industries  move  from?  They  move  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  country.  And  it  is  from  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  country  that  the  largest  part  of 
the  Federal  revenue  is  derived.  It  is  this  revenue  derived 
from  such  sources  that  is  diverted  info  these  southern  areas 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  exempt  industry  and  residential 
property  from  taxation.  I  will  demonstrate  to  you  forth- 
with that  what  I  am  talking  about  is  not  merely  a  theoret- 
ical proposition. 

Such  exemptions  and  other  inducements  have  apparently 
been  instrumental  in  attracting  industry  from  the  North 
and  East  to  the  South.  From  1919  to  1937  the  amount  of 
industrial  pay  rolls  in  Massachusetts  declined  27.5  percent; 
in  Pennsylvania.  16.3  jjercent;  in  New  York.  15.3  percent;  in 
New  Jersey,  12.9  percent,  and  in  Rhode  Island.  18  percent. 
On  the  other  hand,  did  the  amount  of  industrial  pay  rolls 
in  the  South  decline  during  this  period?  Most  certainly  it 
did  not.  In  North  Carohna  during  this  period  there  was  an 
increase  of  49.4  percent  in  the  amount  of  industrial  pay  rolls; 
in  South  Carolina,  30.7  percent;  in  Georgia,  9.2  percent;  in 
Texas,  13.8  percent,  and  Tennessee.  34.2  percent.  The  Presi- 
dent a  short  while  ago  called  the  South  the  No.  l  economic 
problem  of  the  coimtry.  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  how  can 
that  be  so? 

True,  there  are  some  parts  of  the  South  in  quite  a  de- 
pressed state,  but  this  is  also  true  in  many  northern  States  as 
a  result  of  the  tremendous  decline  in  their  industrial  activi- 
ties. No  wonder  industry  has  a  tendency  to  move  to  the 
South.  With  the  development  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  Govern- 
ment-subsidized electric-power  production — a  subsidy  which 
is  being  paid  for  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
rest  of  the  coimtry — more  and  more  industries  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  South. 

What  is  the  natural  result  of  this?  In  order  to  redistribute 
the  national  income  and  raise  the  standards  of  living  in 
certain  areas,  namely,  the  South  and  the  Far  West,  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  northern  and  eastern  areas  are 
being  taxed.  But  it  is  alleged  that  these  backward  areas  do 
not  have  the  ftmds  to  meet  the  ordinary  services  of  govern- 
ment. Why  is  that?  Because  they  are  not  willing  to  tax 
themselves  not  even  for  relief.  And  why?  Because  they  are 
attracting  new  industries  by  such  tax  exempUons.  Because 
of  these  tax  exemptions,  grants-in-aid,  and  other  subsidies. 
Industry  is  attracted  from  the  North.  By  this  very  process 
of  Government  subsidy,  freedom  from  taxation  in  certain 
areas,  and  grants-in-aid,  the  tax  base  in  the  North  and 
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East,  the  very  source  of  the  Income  of  the  whole  Nation,  Is 
being  destroyed. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech  at  Pittsburgh.  October  19, 
1932,  stated: 

Taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors  because 
they  are  a  burden  on  production  and  are  paid  through  production. 
If  these  taxes  are  excessive,  they  are  reflected  in  idle  factories,  in 
tax-sold  farms,  and  in  hordes  of  hungry  people  tramping  the 
streets  and  seeking  jobs  in  vain. 

Are  not  the  excessive  taxes  on  the  Industrial  States  of  the 
Nation  today  reflected  in  the  unemployment  situation,  tax- 
sold  properties  and  idle  factories  that  we  see  everywhere  in 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  United  States? 
Census  cf  manufactures 
(Source:  Dureou  o(  Census,  Departmect  of  Comnierce] 


Census  of  manufactures — Continued 


State  and  oensas  ymr 


State  and  census  year 

Numher 
•fl  esUtb- 

iish- 
nienls  ■ 

earners 

(aveniRe 

{or  I  lie 

year) 

Wa>:es 

Value  of 
priAJucls 

Alabama: 

1MI9 

3.'<M 
2.M« 
1.711 
1,(>74 

3,123 

1,  f<'.i7 
l.(»fi« 
1.048 

11.942 
11.771 
10.315 
10,  S61 

4,872 
3,129 
2.820 
2,892 

339 
396 

2,582 

%\Vi 
1.  K.V.) 
1,S35 

4,803 
4,179 
Z'R34 
2,875 

lS,5to 
16.080 
12,018 
11.764 

7,916 
4,919 
8,917 
3.939 

3.474 

1,S5« 
1,492 
1.538 

3,957 
2,lMi 
1,«21 
1,624 

2.617 
1.969 
l.fiU 
1.684 

2.995 

I.  IM) 
1,171 

4.937 
3, 175 
Z679 
2,6s3 

11,906 
9.872 
8,266 
8.619 

107.  l.W 

ll^.-V'-Q 

94.:M5 

12U.;M1 

49.054 

3'.*.  J^no 

29.076 
37.280 

343.092 
271,109 
239,101 
30Z189 

292.672 
251,861 
223.041 

262, 620 

29.035 
21.476 
16.532 
21.053 

74,415 

60.938 
51,412 
52,005 

123,441 
158.774 
139,650 
159,  496 

6.13.114 
S53.106 
525,945 
068,841 

277,  .180 
297,333 
248.196 
313, 342 

61.049 
.3S.  4.V5 
30.  4HI 
34,128 

69,340 

f.  1.  708 
6(),tj()9 
6^•J98 

98.365 
87,345 
til.  ftlA 
76,057 

S«.  «1 
70.1.59 
6K.603 
75,464 

140.342 
122. 327 
117,245 
14,5.932 

713,836 
557.494 
4.37.  459 
496,036 

$99.0r.,5.«IK1 

10-2.n(H.8Kl 

61).  64:v  479 

96,058,401 

47. 186.  ISO 
33.  ;rw.  3S0 
17.377,951 
24,734,112 

3a5, 307.  389 
39:i,  702.  818 
2C5,  C45. 233 
S*!,  132,  or** 

334,  682.  Z51 
32KM>.5.412 
226,  iSa.  427 
312,  269,  732 

37,  36.5,  319 
Z5.  4<M,  906 
1.5,  259,  295 
22,991.808 

67. 433. 229 
48, 675. 234 
30. 9^;i.  ;«io 
36. 501. 3.59 

101. 180,  339 

110,4:i5.015 

81,  49.5,  168 

110,501,344 

801. 0S7, 159 
9f.2, 303,710 
5M,3NH,  1/1 
!>62, 793, 453 

317,042,997 

390. 622,  639 
2.57.802,311 
402,116,998 

73. 06a  019 
49. 3t$.  S94 
31.517.670 
40,513.398 

67. 033. 546 
6»<,  M6.  7<t.5 
53. 0.5fv.  233 
66,248.664 

94. 405. 732 
83.867.448 
44.10*1.789 
60.21)3,023 

94.  225.  346 
74.  li«.961 
58.  026. 9H7 
72. 263. 133 

147,866,545 

134.8(10.314 
108. 281.  .5.52 
156. 995.  227 

766. 623.  337 
694.  W1.5.  312 
438.  416.  128 
556,076,897 

$492.  730,  *»5 

I'/W 

.'61.  37S,  132 

itos  .  . 

1UIJ7 

367. 226, 162 
573,  763,  522 

Arkansas: 

1919 „ 

2110.  312,  S.58 

m9 

195. 938.  f.67 

igsis 

119.34<1.868 

1OT7 _ 

California: 

luiu „. 

IM.  676.  277 
1.981.204,701 

1929      

2, 971.  236,  M9 

1935 

2.141.980,^50 

i9Tr 

2, 999, 885.  438 

Connecticut: 

1919 

turn 

1,392.431,620 
1,  471,«75,6(>4 

1935        

899.  401.  (KM 

la37      . 

1,201,  78H,G93 

Delaware: 

iyi9     

165.073.009 

1929    

14-2,  141.^53 

laas 

83.015.313 

1937    

124, 383,  887 

Flori.lH: 

1919 

213.  336.  SI  1 

1929 

212.021.913 

1935 

1.54.929.736 

1937 

Oeort-'ia: 

1919    

217,044,982 
693,237.096 

1929    

722.  4.53.  8(0 

1935 

1937 

514.655,015 
708. 6.52.  241 

Ulinofii: 

1919 _ 

19S9 

19.15 „ 

1U.17 

5.  425,  :M4,  094 
6. 0«5.  57.».  9X7 
3.743,099.217 
5,304.282,029 

Indiaua: 

1<J19      

1, 898.  :^\  387 

1929    

Z  468.  524.  903 

193S 

I9S7    .1 

1.649,  .53a  093 
2,  497,  547. 948 

Kans)i.«: 

1910 

913.6f.7.094 

1929 

72J.  470.  364 

1935 

4.57,674.618 

1937 _ 

Kentiirky: 

1919        

543, 807,  190 
39S,  660. 417 

1<>29        

4*^.5,422,871 

1935 

4.50.675.686 

1W7      

504, 897. 342 

Louisiana: 

1919 

676.189.770 

1929 

1935 

1937          

68.5. 036.  857 
4.3:{.  519.  717 
5i>U,  839, 828 

Maine: 

1929  miI"I~~3"~".I-- 

4.56. 821.  783 
3ttl.751.334 

1«35 „ 

1937  .            

271.730.779 
34».«>36.096 

Mar>land: 

1U19-.          

873. 94i  774 

1929  .        

1,068.016.342 

19SS 

741,607.9h1 

1937                   

1, 095,  862, 972 

Massachusetts: 

1919              

4,011,181,532 

1939 

1935 

3,  .392. 16Z  237 
2.  060,  045,  208 

1937 

2,  620,  788,  793 

«  The  f\fnm  for  1919  include  dnta  for  establishments  with  products  valued  at  $.100 
or  mure.  Thi>  corre^ix'ndiuc  limit  f(ir  subse'iuent  censit;  yiars  wns  $5,000.  This 
chanpe  n'-<!ulted  in  a  considerable  n-luction  in  the  numN-r  of  estahlishmi^nts  covered 
but  did  not  otherwise  materially  allect  the  oomparableness  of  the  statistics. 


Micbitran: 

1019 

1929 

19;i5 

1037     

Minin>sota: 

1919 , 

1929 

19r.5 

1937 

MissL<.>;ippi: 

1919 

1929 

19:Ci 

19.{7 

Missouri: 

1919 

1929 

1935 

1<I37    

New  Hampshire: 

1919    

1929 

19.^5 

1017 

New  Jersey: 

1919. 

1929 

19:i5 

19.r7„ 

New  York: 

1919 

1929 

19.35 

1937 

North  Carolina: 

1919 

1929 

19.35 

1937 

Ohio: 

1919 

1939.- 

19:15 

1937 

Oregon : 

1919 

1929 

1935 

1937 

Pemisvlvania: 

1919 

1929 

1935 

19.37 

Rhode  Island: 

1919 

1929 

19.35 

1937 

South  Carolina: 

1919    

1929 

\VV> 

19:17    .! 

Tennes.>*oe: 

1919 

1929 

19'J5 

19.37 

Texas: 

1919 

1929 

1935 

1937 

Vem'ont: 

1919 

1929 

1«15 

19.37 

Virpinia: 

1919 

1929 

1935 

19.36 

WashinKton: 

1U19 

1929 

1935 _ 

1937 

West  Virfinia: 

1019 

1929. 

19:15 

1907 


Number 

of  eilub- 
ll^)l- 

menta 


Wisconsin: 

1919 

1929 

1935 

1937 


8,  .305 
<i,  5.V5 

5,  .S44 
5, 614 

6,225 
4,209 
;i.  701 
3,718 

Z4.Vi 
1.870 
l.a59 
1,100 

8.592 
5,fBl 
4,379 
4,291 

1,490 

1,075 

775 

704 

ll,a57 
8,291 
7,425 
7,064 

49.330 
39.046 
33.  .560 
20,749 

5,090 
3,707 
2,500 
2,806 

10,125 

11,610 

0.142 

0,138 

2,707 
2,422 
1,710 
2,107 

27,973 
16,576 
12,926 
13,084 

2,466 
1,701 
1,420 
1,409 

2,004 
1.650 
1,121 
1,193 

4.580 
2,855 
1,991 
2,083 

5,734 
.M98 
4.167 
4.422 

1.790 
927 
660 
083 

6.  .503 
3,185 
2,241 
2,384 

4,918 
3,593 
Z840 
3,057 

2.78.5 
1,427 
1,027 
1,057 

iaa«3 

7.326 
6,286 
6.318 


Wage 

earners 
(average 
(or  the 

year) 


471. 242 
51H..5C0 

W1.(i58 
«6li.  076 

115.623 

90,490 
76.241 
89,925 

57,  ,5«v\ 
49,  655 
36,367 
46,040 

105. 037 
187,278 
1,57.  683 
186.831 

M.074 
6.5.511 
5.3.  R33 
86,517 

908.686 
432.  525 
373,  .522 
436,745 

1,228.130 

1, 063. 707 

878.592 

995,658 

1.57. 6.59 
309.826 
227.100 
258,771 

730.  n3 
712.635 
579.  .522 
694.205 

58.5.59 
62.231 
51.007 
65.982 

1,135,837 
9.M,  697 
814,670 
954.340 

139,665 
126,068 
lUI,  X.52 
10M,031 

79,4.50 
UK  777 
108.558 
129.748 

9.M67 
ia«,4U0 
112.4:M 
135,073 

HJ7. 522 

134.498 

90.134 

129.  501 

33,491 
27,421 
IK  870 
23.682 

119.352 
lUflklOS 
11.3.6.54 
132,643 

1.3Z  928 

10H.734 

79.589 

101.260 

83,036 
75. 1.53 
74,180 
83,464 

363,049 
25,3,815 
196. 972 
231.067 


Waces 


$8.30,708,003 
822,r<l..Vv5 
6111,  f  166,  406 
986.  MO.  .523 

127. 106.  .505 

l''2,719..3<<6 

77. 974.  ;i50 

107.393,009 

.51.22.5.716 
38.603.948 
19,  3.34.  ia5 
36.  383, 931 

196.  .51,5.  3.53 
22<\0f.1.996 
1.53,734.808 
302.  .585. 84  7 

70,326,341 
70.  .M  3. 91 9 
47,S12.0«1 
.55,  234.  545 

600.  ft*8. 348 
594.  489.  484 
391.923.700 
523. 504, 132 

1, 4.58,  206.  805 

1,  582.  044.  .3a3 

991.677,618 

1,236.048.186 

126.680.009 
160.867.988 
148.  922.  367 
189, 265,  474 

944.651.734 

1. 05Z  792.  790 

66.5.  S.V'i,  1 46 

957, 650, 237 

81,098,784 
81,767,209 
51.414,772 
79, 492, 397 

1,406.066,138 

1,2^2.262,229 

816,022,112 

1. 176, 957, 270 

137. 495, 377 

144.196,934 

94.3?1,9(H 

112,933,084 

6156.5,413 
73,  22:<,  :«7 
6.5. 946,  031 
01,791.092 

81,3,5.5.256 
115.h77.077 

^1,24.^5K8 
109.  247.  514 

116.  4a3,  8i10 

151. 827.  Z'i7 

00, 202,  214 

132.505.115 

34. 083. 9.35 
33.  SO9. 087 
17.S',i7.7,52 
24.  614. 697 

130.006.4.52 
9H.  167.  198 
86.  376.  752 

112,773.796 

194. 968,  222 

151.047,130 

83,969,502 

128,471,040 

101.810.420 
99.  441.2rt5 
76.  649.  944 

102,511.473 

290,  440,  .561 
3:15.  S6fi.  5,58 
2(>4.  an.  ,5fi4 
2y6,3(>5.346 


Value  of 
products 


$3. 466. 188, 4« 

4,  .584,  402. 938 
3,986.  178.348 

5.  '296.  lUU,  000 


21  •> 

IL' 


rx>  r« 


t 


937.462,797 

197,  746,  ORT 
213.  1S,5.830 
12lt.3JO.001 
190.  G7U.  510 

1,  .594, 208, 3m 
1. -CM.  343. 601 

l.lK.(.K?7.0<a 
1.  .50.5. 3t>3. 003 

407.304.034 
332,  .534. 7.53 
207. 090, 501 
249.631,734 

3.67?  nfJ  (K7 
3.K(  ,,; 

2,4.  ,^^ 

3,  253.  24(i,  218 

8. 867.  004, 906 
9.  6S':.  ((.'Ni.  679 
5.963,8.^.  1.54 
7,  314. 446,  524 

043. 807, 040 
1.311.924,353 
l,103.9ia030 
1, 384,  737, 080 

5, 100, 308,  728 
5,  890. 718, 084 
3. 660. 903.  a>3 
5, 000, 816, 883 

306,782.027 
393, 100,  444 
250.344.964 
363,142,053 

7.315,702,867 
7, 160.  .545, 061 
4,191,368,643 
6,032,083,005 

747,  322, 8.58 
666,  J«H,  210 
411,88.5,779 
517,196,  193 

381,  4,52. 984 
3H.5.  H'J2.  2.52 
297.  1.5f..  408 
409.U11.5I7 

5.56,  25.3.  162 

5atl,968,e8S 
707,986,784 

Wr-     ■■■   -^ 

1.  ■<  i 

1,  (I...-,  .^  ..  t^U 
I,  5»1,  422, 401 

168.  108.072 
143.  .52Z  .547 
80,  847.  121 
111,876,051 

64.3.511.631 

691.  127,823 
697.  .529.  672 
008,222.316 

800.62Z984 
766.  8fl8.346 
47a  122.615 
075,690,592 

471.970.877 
477,  S4«,  990 
366.  .574.  nS7 
480,  536, 030 

1.  846.  9M,  307 

2.  l(l^.  5S1,345 
1.313.  «14.  794 
1,  772,  ;<ia  417 
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States,  Tcrritorio?,  and  pos«pssions 


AUbams 

Alaska  

Arizona 


<  iiitiii-ticuf ....... 

iHrlaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Kl«ri<la 

(irtirjria 

Hawaii 

Maho 

Illinois  

In<liana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
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LIST  OP  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  ENDORSING  S.  591 


Mr.  WAG-NER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  organizations  and  individuals  who 
have  endorsed  Senate  bill  591.  which  would  authorize  the 
expansion  of  the  slum-clearance  and  low-rent  housing 
piogram. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  list  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  REroRo,  as  follows: 
List  or  Orcanizations  and  Individuals  Who  Have  Endorsed  S   591 

AlTTHORIZTNG    THE    EXPANSION    OF    THE    SlVM-CleaRANCE    AND    LOW- 

RENT  Housing  Program  Under  the  United  St.ates  Housing  Act 
National  orp.uiizations:   Amalgamated  Association  of  Ircn    Steel 
and  Tin  Workers  Union;  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  oX  "Amer- 


ica; American  Association  for  Social  Security;  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers;  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers; 
American  Federation  of  Housing  Authorities,  Inc.;  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  American  Federation  of  Musicians;  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees;  American 
Federation  of  Teachers;  American  Home  Economics  Association; 
American  Institute  of  Architects;  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association;  American  Eocieiy  of  Plannlns  Officials;  Bricklayers, 
Masons,  and  Plasterers;  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of 
America:  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations;  Construction  League 
of  the  United  States;  Federal  Council  cf  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America;  Federation  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Chemists,  and  Tech- 
nicians; Federation  of  Flat  Glass  Workers;  Glass  Blowers  Associa- 
tion; Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance;  In- 
ternational Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving 
Picture  Operators;  International  Association  of  Bridge  Structural 
and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers;  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists; International  Association  of  Marble,  Stone,  and  Slate 
Polishers  and  Sawyers,  Tile  and  Marble  Stutters,  Helpers,  and  Ter- 
razzo  Helpers;  International  Broom  and  V.'hlsk  Makers  Union;  In- 
ternational Brothc?rhcod  of  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers,  and  Helpers; 
International  Broth  rhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shop  Builders 
and  Helpers:  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Technical  Engineers',  Architects',  and  I>rafts- 
men's  Unions;  International  Pur  Workers'  Union:  International  Hod 
Carriers.  Building  and  Common  Laborers  Union:  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers;  International  Union  of  EHevator  Constructors; 
International  Union  Federation  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Chemists, 
and  Technicians:  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers:  Joint 
Board  of  the  Cloak.  Suit,  Skirt,  and  Reefer  Makers  Union;  Knights 
of  Columbus.  Educational  Bureau;  Labor  Housing  Conference; 
Labor's  Non-Partisan  League;  Municipal  Law  OfHcers'  Institute; 
National  A-^^sociation  of  Letter  Carriers;  National  Chapter.  Society  of 
Designing  Engineers;  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men;  National 
CouncU  of  Catholic  Women;  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
of  America:  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks:  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements:  National  Lawyers  Guild;  National  Organiza- 
tion Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots  of  America;  National  Public  Housing 
Conference:  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  America; 
Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers  International  Associa- 
tion; Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  Board  of  Chrl.stian 
Education;  Public  Ownership  League  of  America;  Social  Service 
Employees  Union:  Transport  Workers  Union  of  America;  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters;  United 
Hatters,  Cap.  and  Millinery  Workers;  United  Rubber  Workers  of 
America;  United  Wall  Paper  Craftsmen  and  Workers  of  North 
America:  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom:  Y.  W.  C.  A.  National  Board. 

Alabama:  Birmingham  Pastor's  Union;  Central  Trades  Council. 
Mobile:  Muscle  Shoals  Building  Trades  CouncU;  Trl-Cltles  Central 
Labor  Union. 

Arizona:  City  of  Phoenix. 

Arkansas:  Pine  Bluff  Central  Trades  &  Labor  Council. 
California:   Alameda  County  Industrial  Union  Council;  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Carmen  of  America.  Pacific  Lodge.  No.  1381,  Loe 
Angeles;  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  of  Santa  Clara 
Coimty;    Building  and   Construction   Trades  Council.   San   Mateo; 
Central  Labor  Union  of  Monterey  County:  Chemical  V/orkcrs.  Local 
No.  266;  City  Council.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.;  Central  Trades  Coun- 
cil; Consolidated  Building  and  Metal  Trades  Central  Labor  Council- 
Contra  Costa  County.  Industrial  Union  Council;  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  Los  Angeles;  Federation  of  Architects.  Engineers,  Chem- 
ists and  Technicians,  chapter  25;   Federation  of  Architects.   Engi- 
neers. Chemists  and  Technicians,  chapter  28:  Fresno  Central  Labor 
Council:    Los    Angeles    Building    Trades    Council;     Marine    Cooks 
and    Stewards'    Association    of    San    Pedro,    Calif  ■     Oil    Workers 
Union.    Local    No.    326;     Rodeo    Ladies    Auxiliary.    Local     326A; 
San    PrancisTo    District     Industrial    Union    Council;     San    Fian- 
clsco-Oak'and  Newspaper  Guild;   San  Mateo  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil:   San   Mateo   Painters'.   Local   Union.    No.    913;    Steel   Workers 
No.   1440:    Textile  Workers  Organizing  Committee,   No.   146     U    c' 
A.  P.  A.  W.  A..  No.  15.  C.  I.  O  ;  United  Auto  Workers.  Local  No    76- 
United    Electrical.    Radio   and   Machine   Workers.   Local    No     1412- 
United  Fishermen's  Union  of  the  Pacific;  Warehou".emen's  Union' 
Local  1-^.  I  L.  W.  U.:  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America,  Local  No, 
60:  Vallejo  Carpenters.  Local  No.  180;  Walter  A.  Gordon   attoruey- 
at-law.  Berkeley. 
Colorado:  Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor 
Connecticut:   Connecticut   Federation   of   Labor:    Central    Labor 
Union   of   New   Britain;    Danbu-y   Central   Labor   Union-    Hartford 
Central  Labor  Union;   Meriden  Central  Labor  Union;   Slovak  Alli- 
ance   of    Bridgeport:    St.imford    Painters'    Union;    Sts.    Cyril    and 
Methodius  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Bridgeport;  St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Bridgeport. 

District  of  Columbia :  United  Associat'on  of  Journeymen  Plumb- 
ers and  Steam  Fitters  Local  Union.  No.  255 

Georgia:  Executive  Committee  of  Techwood  Homes:  Georgia 
PeOcration  of  Labor:  Macon  Pedcratlcn  of  Trades-  Mr  C  F 
Palmer.  Atlanta;  Savannah  Building  and  Construction  Council;' 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly. 

Illinois:  Belleville  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly;  Belleville  Build- 
ing Trades  Council:  Child  and  Family  Service,  of  Peoria  111  -  Cen- 
^™K,»'^\^'^^„  ""^  ^-■^'  Council  of  Joliet;  C-rvln  '&  Stuhr, 
architects.  Rock  Island;  Chicago  Federation  of  Sett'em-nt-  City 
Council  cf  the  City  of  Chicago:  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Peoria; 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  Safety;  Distillery  Workers' 
Lnlon.  No.  19538.  Pekin;  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor-  Inter- 
national   Ladies    Garment    Workers'    Union.    Local    39.    Chicago- 
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International  Metal  Engravers'  Union.  Local  No.  1;  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers.  Locals  Nos.  965  and  965A-  United 
Cement  Workers'  Union,  No.  200C6:  Progress  Club  of  Peoria-  Social 
Service  Employees'  Union.  Local  39.  Chicago;  Springfield  Federa- 
tion of  Labor:  Mr.  R.  Clyde  White.  Chicago. 

Indiana:  Bloomlngton  Central  Labor  Union;  Conference  Contin- 
uations Conference:  Fort  Wayne  PYderation  of  Labor;  Indiana 
State  Federation  of  Labor;  Kokomo  Trades  and  Labor  Council- 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  Local 
Union  No.  90;  Vigo  County  Workers  Alliance;  Workers  Alliance 
Local  G-279:  Workers  Alliance  of  Indiana:  Carpenters'  Local  No  565-' 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union,  No   116  Fort  Wavne 

Iowa:  Cedar  Rapids  Federation  of  Labor;  Central  Labor  Union- 
Tri-City  Labor  Congress. 

Kansas:  Coff?yville  Central  Labor  Union:  Hulchlnson  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Council;  Pittsburg  United  Trades  and  Labor 
Council:  Wichita  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly. 

Kentucky:  City  of  Lexington;  LoiUsville  Central  Labor  Union: 
State  Fedeiation  of  Labor. 

Louisiana:  Rev.  Roger  W.  Coleman.  First  African  Baptist  Church, 
New  Orleans:  New  Orleans  A.stoclatlon  of  Commerce;  Eva  Smill 
Family  Service  Society,  New  Orleans. 

Massachusetts:  Cambridge  Central  Labor  Union:  Central  Labor 
Union;  F"ederation  of  Architects.  Engineers.  Chemists,  and  Tech- 
nicians. Boston  Chapter;  Federal  Labor  Union,  18518;  Rev.  Charles 
G.  Glrellus,  Wayland;  Massachusetts  Department  cf  Public  Wel- 
fare; mayor  and  CouncU  of  the  city  ol  Lowell,  Mass.;  Norwood 
Central  Labor  Union. 

Michigan:  City  Council  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  city  Council  of 
the  city  of  Lansing;  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Kalamai'oo; 
Mr.  Baiton  P.  Jenks.  Jr..  Walled  Lake:  M.  &  M.  Trades  Council. 
Menominee:  Society  of  Designing  Engineers;  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  Local  No.  297. 

Minnesota:  Minneapolis  Building  Trades  Council;  Minnesota 
State  Employees  Local  Union.  No.  10. 

Missouri:  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council,  Kansas 
City:  Building  Trades  Council.  Springfield;  Central  Labor  Body, 
Carthage:  city  uf  St.  Louis;  Moberley  Central  Labor  Union.  Moberiey.' 

Montana:  Cascade  Coimty  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  Great 
Falls:  Miles  City  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

Nebraska:  Mi-ss  Edith  Carse.  head  of  housing  equipment  division. 
University  of  Nebraska;  Urban  League  of  Lincoln. 

New  Hampshire:   Manchester  Building  Trades  Council. 

New  Jersey:  Board  of  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Camden; 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  South  Orange;  city  council  of  East 
Orange;  city  of  Camden;  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  No.  102;  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 
No.  149;  Newark  Newspaper  GiUld;  New  Jersey  Housing  League, 
Inc.;  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey;  Trenton  Chamber 
of  Commerce;   Union  County  Central  Labor  Union.  Elizabeth. 

New  York:  Aluminum  Workers  Union,  No.  19256:  Amalgamated 
Ladles'  Garment  Cutters'  Union,  Local  10.  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers'  Union;  American  Committee  for  the  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born;  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  Local  No. 
802;  American  Society  of  Sanitary  Engineering;  Benjamin  Andrews, 
Columbia  University.  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  James  Russell  Bourne,  Rhine- 
beck;  Bricklayers'  Union.  No.  1,  Brooklyn;  Bricklayers'  Union, 
No.  34:  Brooklyn  Committee  for  Better  Housing;  Building  Trades 
Council;  Central  Labor  Council  of  Buffalo;  Central  Labor  Union; 
Central  Trades  and  Lab-jr  Council;  Citizens'  Housing  Committee; 
Citizens'  Housing  Council  of  New  York,  Inc.;  city  of  New  Rochelle; 
Community  Service  Society;  Consolidated  Tenants'  League.  Inc.. 
New  York  City;  Consumers'  Union  of  United  States.  Inc.;  Dental 
Technicians  Equity;  Dressmakers'  Union.  Local  22.  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union;  Federation  of  Architects,  Engi- 
neers, Chemists,  and  Technicians.  Chapter  14;  Federation  of  Archi- 
tects, Engineers.  Chemists,  and  Technicians,  Chapter  23;  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Women's  Organizations,  Inc.;  Federation  of  Labor; 
Furriers'  Joint  Council  cf  New  York;  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Rev.  Howard  B.  Haines;  Greenwich  House  Settlement,  New  York 
City;  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  Locals  138  and 
138A.  Hempstead,  Long  Island;  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers.  I^ochcster,  Local  71;  Jewish  Social  Service  Association, 
Inc.;  Lewis  Street  Center,  Rochester;  Lower  East  Side  Public  Housing 
Conference.  New  York  City;  Manhasset  Health  Association;  New 
York  City  Division  of  Housing;  New  York  State  Industrial  Union 
Council,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations;  New  York  Typo- 
graphical Union.  Local  No  G;  Plumbers'  Local,  No.  36;  Mr.  Heber 
Smith.  New  York  City;  Rev.  H.  Otheman  Smith.  Baptist  Church 
cf  the  Redeemer;  Mr.  J.  J.  Sturgh.  Buffalo;  Union  of  Marine 
Draftsmen  and  Technicians.  Chapter  24;  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  Bronx;  United  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  Local  No.  1237;  United  Scenic  Artists  of 
America.  Local  No  829;  Utlca  Trades  Assembly:  Washable  Clothing, 
Sportswear,  and  Novelty  Workers.  Loci:l  169.  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America;  Welfare  Council  cf  the  City  cf  New  York; 
Westminster  Community  House;  Women's  City  Club  of  New 
York;  Yorkvllle  Tenants'  League;  Yoruba  Literary  and  Debating 
Club.  New  York  City. 

North  Carolina:  City  of  Wilmington,  Department  of  Public  Safety: 
Durham  Central  Labor  Union. 

Ohio:  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America.  Coat,  Suit,  and 
Dressmakers  Union.  No.  63:  Barberton  Central  Labor  Union:  C.  J. 
BuEhnell.  University  of  Toledo,  Toledo;  Rabbi  Barnett  R.  Brlckner; 
Citizens'  Committee  on  Slum  Clearance  and  Low  Rent  Housing. 
Cincinnati;  Council  of  the  city  of  Cleveland;  CouncU  of  the  city 
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of  Toledo:  Prof  Abraham  Cronbach;  First  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Walnut  Hills:  Central  Labor  CouncU.  Cincinnati:  Marlon  Central 
Labor  Union:  Bleecker  Marquette.  Cincinnati;  Operative  Plasterers 
and  Cement  Finishers'  International  Association.  Middletown. 
Ohio;  L.  A.  Pechsteln.  president  of  the  University  of  ClnclnnaU-* 
W.  W.  Ryall.  commissioner  of  health:  Toledo  Central  Labor  Union- 
Toledo.  Ohio.  Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers- 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  of  Tuscarawas  County:  United  Labor 
Congress  of  Mahoning  County;  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati:  Clifford  R.  Wright.  Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma:  Enid  City  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission;  Okla- 
homa City  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department 

Oregon:  BuUding  and  Construction  Trades  Council;  Oregon  State 
Federation  of  Labor;  Portland  District  CouncU  of  Lumber  and  Saw- 
mill Workers,  Local  Union  No.  2532. 

Pennsylvania :   American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers    Branch 

2k  ,  .' ,'^w^^'"l*^*.".  ^''^^'■^^*°"  °^  Teachers.  Local  474;  A.s.sociatlon  of 
Philadelphia  Settlements:  Carbondale  Central  Labor  Union;  Central 
Labor  Union.  Philadelphia;  city  of  Bethlehem,  City  Council  of  the 
city  of  Bethlehem;  Civic  Club  of  South  Philadelphia;  Council  of 
boclal  Agencies;  Erie  Central  Labor  Union;  L.  G  Heinle  city  clerk 
New  Kensington;  Lancaster  Central  Labor  Unlr.n;  Northern  Cambria 
Central  Labor  Union;  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor;  Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial  Union  CouncU;  Philadelphia  Housing  Association- 
Philadelphia  Industrial  Union  Council;  Society  for  Ethical  Culture' 
Housing  Study  and  Discussion  Group;  Steel  City  Industrial  Union 
Council. 

South  Carolina:  Spartanburg  Central  Labor  Union 
Tennessee:  Knoxville  Central  Labor  Union;  b.  L  Smith  director 
o:  public  relations.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville. 
Texas:  Bricklayers.  Masons,  Plasterers  Inttrnational  Union  of 
America,  Local  No.  23.  of  Texas:  Brotherhood  of  Painters  Deco- 
rators, and  Paperhangers  of  America,  Union  No.  585;  Brotherhood 
Railway  Carmen  of  America.  Local  89;  Rabbi  Ephriam  PYlsch 
Houston  Labor  and  Trades  Council;  International  Hod  Carriers* 
Building  and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America,  Local  No  93- 
Pecan  Workers  Union  of  San  Antonio,  Local  No.  172-  Texas  Feder- 
ation of  Labor. 

Utah:  Building  Trades  Council;  Utah  Federation  of  Labor 
Washington:     Belllngham    Building    and    Construction    Trades 
Council;    Board   of   County   Commissioners.    King   County.   Seattle; 
Shelton  Central  Trades  and  Labor  CouncU;  Yakima  Central  Labor- 
Council. 

West  Virginia:  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers.  Branch 
92:  Building  and  Construction  Trades  CouncU;  Martlnsburg  Indtis- 
trlal  Union  Council. 

Wisconsin:  Aluminum  Workers'  Union.  19649;  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees,  Local  58,  A.  P,  8. 
C.  M.  E. 

Brass  and  Copper  Workers'  Federal  Labor  Union,  Local  No. 
19322;  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale;  Cooperative  Consumers  of 
Milwaukee,  Inc;  Department  of  Outdoor  Relief;  Federal  Labor 
Union.  No.  18545:  Federated  Trades  CotmcU  of  Milwaukee-  Green 
Bay  Federated  Trades  Council:  Mayor  Daniel  W.  Hoan.  Mil- 
waukee; Office  Workers'  Union,  No.  16456;  Waukesha  Trades  and 
Labor  Council. 

LOCAL  HOUSING  ALT-HORITIES  AND  STATE  BOARDS  OT  HOUSING  WHO  HAW 
INSTRUCTED  THE  AMERICAN  ^-EDERATION  OF  HOUSING  AUTHORFTIES  TO 
RECORD    THEIR  ENDORSEMENT   OF   S.    591 

Alabama:  Annlston  Housing  Authority,  Housing  Authority  of  the 
Birmingham  district.  Mobile  Housing  Board. 

Arizona:   Phoenix  Housing  Authority. 

California:  Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Housing 
Authority  of  the  city  of  Oakland;  Housing  Authority  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

Florida:  Miami  Housing  Authority,  the  Housing  Authority  of  the 
city  of  Orlando.  Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg 

Georgia:  Atlanta  Housing  Authority.  Augusta  Housing  Au- 
thority. Brunswick  Housing  Authority.  Columbus  Housing  Author- 
ity. Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Housing  Authority  of 
Savr»nnah. 

Illinois:  Peoria  Housing  Authority. 

Indiana:  Richmond  Housing  Authority,  Housing  Authority  cf 
the  city  of  Vlncennes. 

Kentucky:    City   of   Covington    Municipal    Housing   Comml.sslcn 
the  city  of  Frankfort  Municipal  Housing  Commission,  the  city  of 
Lexlagton     Municipal     Housing     Commission,    Paducah    Municipal 
Housing  Commission. 

Louisiana:  Housing  Authority  of  New  Orleans. 

Maryland:  Housing  Authority  of  Baltimore  City. 

Massachusetts:  Boston  Housing  Authority.  Cambridge  Housing 
Authority,  Chlcopee  Housing  Authority,  the  Holvoke  HoiLsing 
Authority.  Lowell  Housing  Authority,  and  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Housing. 

Michigan:  Dearborn  Housing  Commission  and  Detroit  HousinK 
Commission. 

Mis.slssippl :  The  Housing  Authority  of  Hattlesburg.  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Laurel,  and  McComb  Housing  Authority. 

Montana:  Billings  Housing  Authority  and  Great  Falls  Houslnff 
Authority.  * 

Nebraska:  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Omaha. 

New  Jersey:  Hotising  Authority  of  Atlantic  City,  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  city  of  Elizabeth.  Housing  Authority  of  the  city 
of  Long  Branch,  Newark  Housing  Authority,  New  Jersey  State 
Housing  Authority,  Housing  Authority  of  Perth  Amboy,  and  Hovis- 
Ing  Authority  of  the  city  of  Trenton. 
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New  York;  New  York  City  Hovwing  Authority.  New  York  State 
Huus.ng  Beard,  the  Muuicipai  Huu^ir.g  Authority  for  the  city  of 
Toakers,  and  Tuckahoe  Houbiug  Authority. 

North  Carolina:  Housing  Auilionty  of  the  city  of  Charlotte; 
Ilou.:.:ng  Authority  of  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

Ohio:  Cincinnati  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority;  Cleveland 
Metropolitan  Housing  Authority;  Portsmouth  Metropolitan  Hous- 
ing Authority;  Toledo  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority;  Youngs- 
town  MetropoUtan  Housing  Authority;  Zauesville  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority 

FennsyUanla:  McKeesport  Hoitflng  Authority;  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Houelng;  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority;  Housing  Au- 
thority cf  tiie  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Tennessee:  Chattanooga  Housing  Authority;  Klngsport  Housing 
Authority;  KncxvlUe  Housing  Authority;  Memphis  Housing  Author- 
ity;  Nashville  Housing  Authority. 

Texas;  Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of  Brownsville;  Housing 
Authority  of  the  city  of  Dallas;  Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of  El 
Paso:  Uuuslng  Authority  of  the  city  of  Houston;  Housing  Authority 
of  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 

Vermont:  Burlington  Housing  Authority. 

Washington:  King  County  Housing  Authority;  Seattle  Housing 
Authority. 

Wist  Virglnfa:  Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of  Charleston; 
ViTieclliig  Housing  Authority;  Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of 
WUliam.son. 

Puerto  Rico:  Puerto  Rico  Housing  Authority;  Ponce  Housing 
Authority. 

Amendment  of  Patent  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

is  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  25.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  PARKER,  CARLSON.  PITZNER  &  HUBBARD 


Mr.  WHEELER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

to  have   printed  in   the   Record   a   statement    prepared   by 

^Parker.  Carlson.  Pitzner  L  Hubbard,  of  Chicago,  relative  to 

Senate   bill    2688.   to   amend    section   4884    of    the    Revised 

Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  35.  sec.  40>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  bill  2688.  introduced  by  Senator  Bonx  on  June  23.  1939. 
_•  and  understood  to  be  one  of  the  series  of  bills  for  the  amendment 
of  patent  laws  recommended  by  Mr  Coe.  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
-  provides  for  the  amendment  of  section  4884.  Revised  Statutes,  first, 
Joy  substituting  for  the  words  "for  the  term  of  17  years"  the  words 
'•for  the  term  of  the  patent ".  and.  secondly,  by  Inserting  between  the 
first  and  second  sentences  of  the  statute  the  following:  •'The 
term  of  the  patent  shall  tiegin  with  the  issuance  thereof  and  shall 
terminate  at  a  date  not  more  than  20  years  from  the  date  of  filing 
by  the  applicant  in  the  United  SUtes  of  his  earliest  application 
disclosing  the  invention  covered  by  any  of  the  claims  of  said 
patent;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  term  of  any  patent  be  more  than 
17  years." 

The  proposed  change  In  the  existing  law  is  based  upon  an 
alleged  extension  of  the  term  of  patent  protection  beyond  the  17 
years  now  provided,  resulting  from  undue  delays  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  applications  for  patent.  At  the  outset  it  should  be  noted 
that  long  pendeiicy  of  a  patent  application  does  not  in  itself 
result  in  an  extension  of  the  term  of  protection  granted.  It  does. 
It  Is  true,  pobtpone  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  patent,  but 
during  the  time  the  application  is  pending  the  patentee  is  merely 
In  the  position  of  one  asking  for  patent  protection  and  has  no 
actual  protection  enabling  htm  to  proceed  against  infringers. 
Not  until  his  patent  is  actually  granted  can  the  inventor  proceed 
•gainst  others  for  infringement. 

In  recommending  the  change,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  has 
cited  various  Instances  in  which  patents  have  issued  many  years 
after  the  applications  were  filed.  Quite  naturally  he  selected 
extreme  cases.  In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  practically  all  in- 
stances cf  long  pendency  of  patent  applications,  the  delay  ts 
traceable  in  large  measure  to  proceedlnps  in  the  Patent  OfHce  and 
more  espfcially  to  what  are  known  as  Interference  proceedings 
An  interference  is  a  llti,{ation  between  two  rival  applicants  for 
patent.  It  Involves  pleadings  and  motions  bated  on  pleadings 
which  must  t)e  briefed  and  argued  before  the  examiner  at  the 
time  fixed  by  him,  with  attending  delay  until  the  examiner's 
decision  is  rendered.  Next  It  is  necessary  to  take  testimony  by 
depoattlons.  which  may  be  taken  In  various  parts  of  the  country; 


next  the  briefs  and  arguments  of  counsel  at  a  time  fixed  In  ad- 
vance by  the  examiner  of  Interferences;  consideration  and  decision 
by  the  examiner;  an  appeal  to  the  board  of  appeals,  with  a  delay 
until  the  case  Is  reached  before  the  board  and  a  further  delay 
until  the  board  renders  Its  decision;  and.  finally,  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  which  may  require  2  years 
before  It  can  be  heard  and  decided.  The  loss  of  this  time — often 
from  3  to  5  years — sometimes,  in  cases  of  successive  interferences, 
10  to  15  years — Is  manifestly  not  the  fault  cf  the  applicant;  and  It 
would  be  a  rank  injustice  to  charge  It  against  the  term  of  his 
patent. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  interference  proceedings  are  respon- 
sible for  long  delays  In  the  Patent  Office,  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents has  included  among  his  various  recommendations  the  proposed 
change  in  the  patent  laws  to  shorten  such  proccedirgs.  But, 
changes  in  these  proceedings,  without  endangering  the  rights  of  the 
applicants  involved.  Is  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem,  and  so  the 
change  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  Is  confined  to  the  elimination 
of  one  appeal  with  a  saving  In  time  of  probably  not  to  exceed  1  year. 
Such  a  saving  is  far  too  small  to  warrant  a  substantial  reduction  In 
the  term  of  patent  protection  granted  to  a  meritorious  inventor,  and 
unless  and  until  some  way  Is  found  to  eliminate  delays  for  which 
the  applicant  is  not  responsible,  the  proposed  cure  is  woise  than 
the  dimculty  sought  to  be  remedied.  Thus,  it  Is  inconceivable  that 
this  bill  should  ix  passed  without  some  adequate  provision  for 
eliminating  the  time  consxuaed  in  Interference  proceedings  InsU- 
tuted  by  the  Patent  Office 

Even  If  the  interference  practice  were  to  be  radically  amended.  It 
would  still  cause  delay,  unavoidable  by  the  applicant.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings to  obtain  a  patent;  and  the  principle  U  the  same — the 
inventor  should  not  bear  the  loss. 

The  bill  under  consideration  provides  for  a  change  in  the  term 
cf  a  patent  from  the  present  17  years  from  the  date  of  its  Issuance 
to  20  years  from  the  date  of  filing  of  the  application,  apparently 
on  the  theory  that  3  years  is  sufficient  time  for  the  prosecution  of 
patent  applications.  It  may  be  true  that  in  the  average  case  3 
years"  time  is  adequate,  provided  no  Interference  is  declared.  But 
in  many  cases  more  than  3  years  is  required  for  securinc  for  the 
Inventor  adequate  protection.  As  anyone  familiar  with  Patent  Office 
practice  well  knows,  a  large  part  of  the  delay  is  attributable  to  the 
Patent  Office,  and  this  Is  so  more  especially  In  the  ca^se  of  Important 
Inventlon.s  where  the  grant  of  a  patent  might  seriously  affect  an 
established  Industry;  for  experience  has  shown  that  in  such  cases 
the  patent  examiner  is  hesitant  about  granting  protection  with 
the  result  that  it  Is  necessary  to  resort  to  appeals  to  higher  tribu- 
nals. Thus  after  prosecution  of  such  application  before  the  ex- 
aminer, consuming  in  the  average  case  about  3  years"  time,  further 
delays  of  from  1  to  3  years  may  ensue  because  of  the  necessity  of 
filing  successive  appeals,  and  this  through  no  fault  of  the  applicant. 

Again  it  happens  not  infrequently  that  to  the  delays  incident  to 
a  prolonged  ex  parte  prosecution  of  an  application  must  be  added 
delays  Incident  to  the  declaration  of  an  interference.  Not  until 
the  patent  application  has  been  found  to  contain  allowable  sub- 
ject matter  can  an  Interference  be  declared.  Thus  It  may  and 
does  frequently  happen  that  the  applications  of  two  rival  in- 
ventors are  copending  In  the  Patent  OlQce  and  after  long  prosecu- 
tion of  both  applications,  including  perhaps  appeals  to  higher 
tribunals,  an  Interference  may  then  be  declared  by  the  Patent 
Office  between  the  two  applicants.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
true  and  first  inventor  would  receive  his  patent  many  years  after 
his  application  had  been  filed  and  having  had  no  actual  protection 
during  the  pendency  of  the  application,  the  duration  of  the  term 
of  his  protection  must  necessarily  be  sl;ortened  by  several  years 
should  the  proposed  bill  become  law. 

The  proposed  biU  is  also  objectionable  for  another  and  im- 
portant reason.  If  enacted,  it  would  result  In  great  hardship  to 
many  meritorious  inventors  and  would  in  many  cases  wholly  with- 
draw the  benefits  of  the  patent  laws  In  the  case  of  Inventions  of 
the  highest  order  conferring  the  greatest  benefits  upon  the  public 
In  this  connection  the  proposed  bUl  provides  that  the  term  of  a 
patent  shall  begin  with  the  date  of  filing  by  the  applicant  of  his 
earliest  application  disclosing  the   Invention. 

No  one  who  Is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  development  of 
Important  Inventions  will  dispute  the  fact  that  In  many  Instances 
years  are  required  after  the  first  concept  of  the  broad  Idea  and 
even  after  reduction  to  practice  has  demonstrated  its  value,  before 
the  Invention  can  be  put  into  commercial  use.  The  Initial  con- 
struction and  testing  of  a  complicated  machine  or  apparatus  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money.  Seldom 
is  the  Initial  construction  suitable  for  marketing  and  many  changes 
must  be  made  tending  to  simplify  the  conslruction  and  Improving 
it  to  the  point  of  commercial  practicability.  It  may  be  that  the 
invention  forms  only  a  part  of  a  complete  system  requiring  the 
production  of  many  other  inventions  in  preparation  for  profitable 
commercial  operation  of  the  primary  invention.  Also  It  may  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  long  experimentation  and  extended  research 
In  discovering  the  best  materials.  All  or  any  of  these  matters 
frequently  delay  the  actual  commercial  adoption  of  the  Inventors' 
ideas  for  many  years  Under  the  present  laws  the  inventor  is 
permitted  to  file  an  application  for  patent  on  his  original  and 
perhaps  basic  concept  and  It  Is  Important  to  his  protection  that  he 
do  so.  After  filing  such  original  application  he  can  proceed  with 
his  developments  and  after  he  has  succeeded  In  producing  a  com- 
mercially acceptable  structure  embodying  the  invention,  he  may 
file  a  new  application  on  the  new  construction  while  the  originAl 
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application  Is  stM  pending  and  ultimately  abandon  the  original 
application. 

In  the  case  of  such  Important  Inventions  requiring  a  long  period 
cf  years  for  development  before  the  Invention  is  ready  for  the 
market,  the  Inventor  can,  under  the  ex  sting  law.  protect  himself 
against  rivals  on  the  basis  of  his  original  concept  and  still  have 
time  to  make  such  improvements  or  additions  as  may  be  necessary 
and  without  which  the  invention  is  of  little  value.  To  enact  that 
the  term  of  the  patent  shall  begin  to  run  with  the  date  of  the  fil- 
ing of  the  first  application  would  serve  to  discourage  the  filing  of 
applications  based  on  the  original  concept  and  to  take  from  him 
the  protection  to  which  he  is  rightfully  entitled  while  engaged  In 
perfecting  his  invention  to  a  pomt  where  it  can  be  placed  on  the 
market. 

Most  everyone  Is  familiar  with  Important  or  basic  Inventions  of 
the  type  above  referred  which  require  long  period  of  years  and 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money  before  they  are  perfected 
for  use.  Even  under  the  existing  law.  basic  Inventions  are  made 
and  patents  Issued  long  before  commercial  exploitation  is  possible, 
and  an  Instance  of  this  sort  is  found  in  the  development  of  tele- 
vision. Farnsworth  had  the  conception  In  1922.  He  was  In  an 
Interference  In  the  Patent  Office  In  1927  and  he  had  patents  Issued 
in  1929;  10  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  television,  though 
now  perfected  physically  at  great  expense  and  having  promise  of 
creating  a  great  and  profitable  Industry,  has  not  returned  one 
penny  to  its  Inventor  or  Its  promoters.  The  time  when  it  will 
become  profitable  is  still  conjectural. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  case.  Many  developments 
have  required  much  longer  time.  The  television  history  is  re- 
ferred to  here  because  It  is  set  forth  at  length  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  volume  I,  pages 
489-499. 

Sometimes  the  conception  Is  complete  but  the  best  material 
Is  difficult  to  find  or  produce.  The  Sawyer-Man  Incandescent 
electrlc-llght  patent  was  Issued  In  1885  on  an  application  filed  In 
January  1880.  The  patent  claims  called  for  the  use  of  a  carbonized 
filament  of  fibrous  or  textile  material,  but  the  specific  substance 
suggested  by  the  inventors  as  the  best  embodiment  of  their 
invention  was  carbonized  paper — which  turned  out  to  be  im- 
practicable commercially.  During  the  same  period.  Edison,  work- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  examined  more  than  6.000  different 
vegetable  growths  without  success  and  finally  found  a  particular 
species  of  bamboo  In  Japan,  which  had  walls  of  three-eighths  of 
an  Inch  In  thickness  but  which  yielded  a  strip  of  only  twenty- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  that  was  suitable  for  the  purpose;  and 
this  bamboo  fiber  was  the  basis  of  the  first  commercially  success- 
ftil    Incandescent   light. 

Sometimes  the  poverty  of  the  Inventor  delays  commercial 
exploitation  for  years. 

In  very  many  Instances,  the  present  term  of  17  years  Is  all  too 
short  for  the  protection  of  the  inventor.  That  the  system  has 
worked  well  is  undeniable.  Any  proposals  to  shorten  the  term 
of  protection  should  be  supported  by  stronger  arguments  than 
have  yet  been  advanced  In  behalf  of  this  bill. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Temp>orary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  Commissioner  of  Patents  submitted  a  chart.  No.  30, 
showing  that  In  the  year  1938,  116.041  applications  were  pending 
and  of  these  1.924  had  been  pending  more  than  5  years  and  5.994 
from  3  to  5  years.  When  It  Is  considered  that  in  practically  all 
cases  where  a  long  delay  occurs  such  delay  is  due  to  interlerences 
and  appeals  and  therefore  to  no  fault  of  the  Inventors;  that  even 
In  such  cases  the  proportion  to  all  applications  filed  Is  very 
small;  and  that  In  the  case  of  many  Inventions  of  the  highest 
order  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  the  patent  with  the 
date  of  filing  of  the  first  application  disclosing  the  Invention 
claimed  would  work  a  severe  hardship  and  tend  to  discourage 
Inventive  effort,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  change  proposed  in 
Senate  bill  26£8  has  no  adequate  foundation. 


Equity  Financing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  25.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  H.  I.  PHILLIPS 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Equity  Financing,"  by  H.  L 
Phillips,  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  New  York  Sun] 
Equtty  Financing 
(By  H.  I.  Phillips) 

(Henry  Ford  started  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  26  years  ago  with 
$2,800.— News  item.) 

THEN 

A  man  demonstrates  a  horseless  carriage  and  asks  financial  back- 
ing.    He  says  his  name  is  Henry  Ford. 
Nobody  knows  him. 
He  says  he  needs  about  $2,800. 
He  gets  It. 
The  business  starts. 

TODAY 

A  man  demonstrates  a  horseless  carriage  and  asks  financial  back- 
ing.    He  says  his  name  is  Ford. 

Nobody  even  asks  his  first  name  after  he  mentions  $2,800. 

He  goes  to  some  wealthy  men  but  they  tell  him  this  is  no  time  to 
take  chances. 

He  goes  to  a  banker.  The  banker  says  a  horseless  carriage  might 
go  all  right,  but  the  bank  is  putting  all  its  money  into  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

He  goes  to  a  close  friend,  who  expresses  the  belief  a  horseless 
carriage  might  have  a  future,  but  that  on  account  of  the  eco- 
nomic set-up,  the  unbalanced  Budget,  the  inflation  scare,  etc., 
it  Is  no  time  to  launch  a  new  project. 

He  goes  to  another  close  friend,  who  is  quite  delighted  with 
the  horseless  buggy,  but  who  "isn't  putting  any  money  Into 
anything  now  on  account  of  th?  European  situation." 

He  goes  to  a  politician.  Tlie  politician  says  a  horseless  carriage 
looks  O.  K.  on  paper  and  might  be  profitable  through  replacing 
the  horse  and  buggy;  but  that  to  replace  the  horse  and  buggy 
would  be  to  throw  blacksmiths,  hack  drivers,  feed-store  workers, 
harnessmakers,   etc.,  out  of   work. 

He  finally  locates  a  couple  of  capitalists  who  have  Imagination 
enough  to  see  a  future  for  the  automobile,  but  he  drives  them 
out  by  predicting  that  "they  will  make  millions."  The  thought 
of  what  they  will  pay  In  taxes  scares  them  so  much  they  order 
Mr.  Ford  to  forget  all  about  it. 

He  decided  to  try  Wall  Street. 

The  S.  E.  C.  demands  a  demonstration.  The  car  works  per- 
fectly, but  the  Commission  cautions  Mr.  Ford  against  undue 
optimism,  overstatement,  or  the  use  of  superlatives.  It  holds 
up  everything  v.hlle  It  makes  a  6-month  Inquiry  to  see  If  his 
right  name  Is  Henry  Ford. 

A  broker  agrees  to  fioat  stock. 

The  flotation  Is  rendered  a  little  difficult  by  S.  E.  C.  rules  that 

i    lines   In   the   advertisements   such   as   "may   ultimately   become   as 

j    popular  as  the  horse  and  surrey"  and  "likely  some  day  to  take  its 

place  as  a  pleasure  vehicle"  be  deleted  in  the  Interests  of  honesty. 

Ford  quits  Wall  Street,  finally  gets  $2,800  from  a  group  of 
friends — Heaven  knows  how — and  starts  a  small  shop. 

Labor  delegates  warn  him  that  for  every  man  he  hires  to  make 
an  auto  he  must  hire  at  least  one  livery  stable  worker. 

There  are  a  series  of  strikes.     They  are  referred  to   the  N,  L. 

R.  B.     The  N.  L.  R.  B.  investigates  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  files 

i    a  report  charging  that  a  horseless  carriage  industry  is  unfair  to 

whip  makers. 
i  Mr.  Fold  appeals  to  Washington  and  explains,  rather  patheti- 
j  cally,  "All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  make  some  horseless  carriages." 
;  There  are  frenzied  speeches  In  the  Senate  and  House  In  denun- 
I  elation  of  the  new  Invention  by  orators  who  speak  as  "a  friend  of 
that  noble  animal,  the  horse." 

The  President  names  a  commission  "to  Inquire  Into  the  aspects 
of  the  horseless  carriage  with  a  view  to  possible  effects  on  the 
economic  and  social  system." 

The  committee  announces  it  will  have  a  report  ready  In  3  years. 


Graduation  Exercises  at  the  University  of  Vermont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  25.  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    REV.    Z?BARNEY    THORNE   PHILLIPS 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises at  the  University  of  Vermont,  the  distinguished  and 
beloved  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate  delivered  the 
commencement  address  which  was  entitled  "The  Momentous 
Decisions  of  Life."     From  the  standpoint  of  scholarship. 
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patriotism,  and  national  interest  It  has  great  merit,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
"  Record,  together  with  the  introduction  of  the  speaker  by 
Dean  J.  L.  Hills. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rNTRODUCTION   BY    DEAJi    J.    L.    HILLS 

The  Re%'erend  Z^Barney  Tliorne  Phillips,  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
WHS  brought  up  In  a  vUlape  environment.  Following  graduation  from 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  he  has  successfully  been  rector 
of  parishes  in  five  of  the  great  cities  of  our  land  and  for  2  years 
wna  a  student  of  Semitic  languages.  Biblical  literature,  and  com- 
parative religions  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  England.  Dvirlng 
the  last  15  years  he  has  o.'flciated  as  rector  of  a  downtown  church 
in  Waahlngton.  D.  C  ,  which,  in  a  way.  is  the  analog  of  Trinity 
In  New  York  and  St.  Paul  b  In  Boeton.  For  12  years  he  has  been 
Chaplain  oT  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Unusual  opportu- 
nities have  come  to  an  unusual  man.  I  am  stire  that  the  gradu- 
ates who  will  listen  to  hla  address  this  morning,  dealmg  with  lUe's 
momentus  decisions,  will  find  what  he  has  to  say  of  help,  every 
one  of  them,  when  they  individually  come  to  their  crossroads.  It 
Is  a  great  privilege  to  welcome  the  orator  of  the  day.  Dr.  Phillljw. 

ADDkESS  BY   REV.   Z'BARITEY   THORNi:   PHILLIPS 

Mr  Chairman,  Dean  Hills.  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  these 
most  gracious  words,  even  though  most  erf  them  be  quite  unde- 
served, but  I  want  you  all  to  know  what  a  great  pleasure  It  Is 
to  be  In  this  beautiful  State,  with  almost  every  mile  of  which  I 
am  familiar,  for  many  summers  I  have  spent  in  New  England 
and  the  crossings  from  New  Hampshire  to  Vermont  have  brought 
a  very  rapt  sense  of  Joy  not  only  of  the  beauties  of  nature  but  of 
the  dellRhtfulness  of  the  people.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  Ill- 
ness prevents  your  president  from  being  here.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  remember  In  our  hearts  and  minds  at  this  hour  that  man 
who  h.Ts  presided  so  beautifully  over  the  destiny  of  this  university 
^  lor  so  many  years. 

I  would  be  recreant  to  a  friendship  and  a  8en.se  of  appreciation 
that  is  mine  were  I  not  to  mention  the  Joy  that  has  come  to  me 
at  being  on  the  same  platform  with  my  beloved  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  this  rock-ribbed  State  of  Vermont.  Were  I  to  say 
to  you  that  the  appreciation  from  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation,  the 
appreciation  of  the  majority  now  In  the  Senate,  of  him  and  of 
his  work  is  a  thing  thai  has  constantly  been  increasing,  you  would 
understand  the  Importance  of  the  position  that  he  occupies  In 
that  very  hcnorable  body.  So.  Mr  I>»nn.  members  of  the  faculty, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen,  and  most  particularly  members  of  this 
graduating  class,  I  want  to  addrer.s  myself  as  briefly  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances  to  a  title  which.  In  view  of  nothing 
better.  I  have  been  pleased  to  call  '"Tlie  Momentous  Decisions 
of  Life." 

I  quite  realize  that  In  addressing  an  audience  of  this  kind,  on 
an  occasion  like  this,  one  of  the  difficult  things  Is  to  enlist  atten- 
tion, but.  even  more  than  that,  a  sympathetic  Interest  en  the 
part  of  those  hearing,  and  I  want  to  recall  what  was  told  to  me 
within  leas  than  2  years  as  a  true  story.  I  want  to  recall  a  situa- 
tion that  transpired  at  a  commencement  dav  at  a  little  country 
crossroad  schoolhouse  not  a  great  manv  miles  from  wh»re  we  are 
gathered  today  Aft«*r  the  spring  season  had  been  Inaugiuated 
but  a  few  days  the  commencement  exercises  of  this  school  were 
held  and  there  were  three  farmers,  memljers  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  present  on  that  occasion  In  their  Jumpers,  trousers,  and 
boots,  their  beards  brushed  down  and  combed,  and  their  hair 
brushed  back.  The  young  woman  presiding  over  the  school  was 
extremely  proud  of  her  scholars,  and  after  the  opening  exercises 
consisting  largely  of  music,  she  placed  a  chair  on  the  platform  aud 
said  to  one  of  the  boys  who  had  the  record  and  the  enviable 
position  of  being  one  of  the  leaders.  'George,  come  up  here  and 
fit  down."  George  came  and  sat  down  and  she  asked  him  this 
question:  "George,  who  signed  the  Magna  Carta?"  Looking 
blankly  ahead,  he  finally  turned  to  her  and  said.  "I  don't  know, 
teacher:  I  didn't  do  it";  and  then  in  some  confusion  resumed 
his  seat  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  three  looked  rather 
wise,  stroked  his  beard,  and  said,  "Teacher.  I  don't  like  that  boy's 
looks.  Call  him  back,  I  believe  he  did  it."  Happily  we  are  not 
bound  by  anything  of  that  kind  this  morning;  and  I  greet  vou 
with  the  spirit  of  a  fellow  searcher  after  truth,  for  that  Is  all  that 
education  means  and  that  Is  all  that  life  really  means.  One  of 
the  most  sacred  rights,  if  not  the  most  sacred,  is  the  right  of 
free  choice  as  it  belongs  to  man,  by  which  not  only  his  reason 
but  his  heart  as  well  standi  pledc^ed. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  trespass  on  another's  power  to  decide 
for  himself  what  he  will  do  or  what  attitude  he  will  take  on  cer- 
Uin  questions  in  life  and  it  mu<^t  ever  be  remembered  that  char- 
acter is  not  the  product  of  argxmients  but  of  choices.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  develop  thl.';  thought  further  than  to  state  its 
importance,  as  It  is  exercised  bv  the  Individual,  at  times  when  a 
decision  for  or  against  a  certain  thing  may  have  momentous  con- 
sequences in  ones  lif<v-and  this  is  the  subject  to  which  in  the 
time  allotted,  we  wish  to  address  ourselves. 

I  think  It  may  be  agreed  that  all  who  are  about  to  leave  these 
halls  are  doing  it  to  take  up  the  problems  of  life  where  you  must 
consider  a  number  of  things  which  demand  of  you  a  choice  and  I 
want  to  ask  first  of  all.  What  Is  your  attitude  to  America  to 
your  Government?"    Are  you  determined  to  make  It  better    yea, 


the  best  that  It  can  be  made,  or  are  you  going  to  take  everything 
for  granted,  even  Its  support  of  you?  It  must  be  one  or  the 
other;  either  your  hands  are  placed  in  the  attitude  to  receive  or 
the  attitude  to  bestow.  At  a  recent  conference.  I  am  In/ormed, 
spwnsored  by  the  youth  of  this  country,  a  resolution  was  passed 
advocating  for  youth  a  social -secxir I ty  act.  God  knows,  young 
men,  il  anything  is  farther  from  the  thought  of  youth  than  that, 
I  shall  be  disappointed.  What  place  has  it  with  all  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  with  all  the  lure  of  life  holding  out  Its  beckoning 
hand  to  you?  ^^Tiat  could  a  soclal-sccxirlty  act  bring  but — in 
regard  to  material  things — a  sort  of  colorless  mediocrity  where 
spiritual  ideals  would  not  even  be  considered?  You  must  decide — 
I  and  I  want  you  to  listen  to  this  pretty  carefully — you  must  decide 
I    what  you  mean  by  "the  more  abundant  life." 

You  have   got   to   decide   what   It   will   mean  to   you   and   your 

generation.    Does  It  or  could  It  mean  life  without  struggle,  with- 

]    out  pain,  without  selflessness,   without  the  sacrament  of  under- 

I    standing?     Surely,  young  men  and  young  women,  this  is  one  of 

I    the  most  Important  questions  confronting  you  as  you  leave  these 

university  halls  and  come  to  grips  with  the  real  problems  of  life. 

(    In   the   first  place   you   are   bound   to   decide   what   direction  vou 

j    are  to  take,  for,  surely,  many  have  lost  their  way.     Listen  to' an 

!    intelligence  test  which  we  would  all  do  well  to  ponder.     Suppose 

you    come    to    four    crossroads — which    Is    not    unusual — you    are 

without   a   map   and   the   signpost  is   lying   in   a   ditch,   how   are 

you  to  tell  where  the  different  roads  lead?     The  answer  given  is 

that  since,  presumably,  you  know  where  you  came  from,  you  have 

only  to  raise  the  signpost  and  point  the  finger  having  the  name 

of  the  place  that  you  have  come  from  in  the  same  direction  and 

all   the  other   three  fingers,   automatically,   will   come   Into  place. 

This   IS   a   parable   of  human   life.     If   men   would   only   pause   to 

think  where  they  have  come  from,  they  need  never  lose  their  sense 

of  direction. 

There  is  another  momentous  decision  which  you  must  make  and 
that  is  in  regard  to  the  use  to  which  you  will  put  your  education. 
This  world  is  a  cosmos,  a  beautiful  world  laid  out  with  majesty, 
dignity,  and  ordered  law.  Natiu-e.  so-called,  with  Its  added  charm 
of  beauty.  The  lilies  of  the  field  with  which  Solomon.  In  all 
his  magnificence,  could  not  compare.  This  was  the  perfection 
denoted  by  that  Gr^ek  word  'kosmos":  and  I  want  to  say  what 
a  thrill  was  mine  this  morning  when  I  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  this  university  still  believes  in  teaching  the  Greek  lancnia'^e 
and  in  clinging  to  classical  Ideals.  I  have  two  books  in  my  library 
for  which  I  would  take  absolutely  no  price  could  I  not  duplicate 
them.  They  are  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  but  they  are 
complete,  suggestive,  reminiscent,  and  they  are  challenf'ing 

One  bock.  The  Legacy  of  Greece,  the  other  The  Legacy  of  Rome— 
and  I  want  to  address  myself  as  well  as  you  to  that  which  Is  be- 
tokened by  an  f.ge— which  Is  only  revealed  by  this  culture  the  age 
of  Perlclos.  of  less  than  40  years'  duration,  that  brought  not  only 
the  great  dramatists  but  the  great  .sculptors,  the  great  artists  the 
great  poets,  as  well  as  the  great  philosophers.  It  began  in  434  and 
ended  with  the  death  of  Socrates  In  399,  but  what  of  the  world- 
what  of  the  culture  and  the  learning  that  has  been  disseminated 
throughout  the  world;  what  of  the  language  by  which  all  the  sacred 
lore  of  ancient  days  was  handed  down;  what  of  the  character  of 
thought  and  the  precision  thereof?  The  Greeks  piled  Ossa  on 
Pc'Iion,  trying  to  reach  unto  heaven.  They  took  thetr  gods  and 
placed  them  on  Mount  Olympus  with  all  their  human  qualities 
for  the  Greeks  were  so  human.  One  of  the  great  decisions  of  today 
concerns  the  molding  of  humanity  into  the  perfect  pattern  of 
idealism  begun  In  this  age  of  Pericles  and  completed  or  in  the 
process  of  completion  in  us  by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  Yes 
classical  ideals  are  those  to  which  we  must  clmg. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  for  one  moment  to  an  ascendlne 
scale  of  values,  and  all  this  grows  out  of  the  concept  of  that  beauiy 
of  the  cosmos.  You  are  stinml.ated.  .some  of  you  by  the  challenge 
of  architecture.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing,  a  wondrous  thing  to  find 
those  temples  rearing  their  heads  Godward.  A  great  thing  It  is 
but  let  me  tell  you  It  is  the  furthest  of  the  arts  from  the  infinite 
heart  of  the  eternal.  Next  there  comes  sculpture,  and  you  say 
"Isn't  it  a  marvelous  thing;  isn't  It  the  perfection  of  art  and  beauty 
to  stand  on  the  Acropolis."  as  some  of  us  I  know  have  done  and  see 
the  Eiechtheum.  the  porch  of  which  is  supported  by  the  caryatids 
one  of  which  has  never  been  touched  since  it  came  from  the  chisii 
of  Phidias.  Then  to  see  the  statue  of  Pallas  \thena,  which  Is  one 
of  the  great  gems  of  sculpture  in  the  world,  which  seems  at  the 
same  time  to  be  In  motion  and  at  rest,  and  to  behold  the  exquisite 
bits  of  sculpture,  for  one  of  which  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Museum  of  Natiirnl  Hi.story  have  offered  a  fabtUous  sum  but  which 
st:ll  remain  in  the  Museum  of  the  Acropolis. 

To  have  seen  all  these,  causes  many  to  say  that  "the  chisel  nf 
Phidias  has  such  charm  and  glory  that  nothing  can  transcend 
sculpture."  But  how  about  the  beauty  of  the  human  figure  and 
the  beauties  of  the  earth,  the  sky.  and  the  curve  of  the  ground  as 
It  meets  the  distant  hori2ion?  How  about  color?  Does  not  piiin'- 
Ing  take  us  Just  a  lltUe  nearer  to  the  Infinite  heart  of  God?  Ye.s 
but  It  is  not  the  last  word  of  art.  And  you  answer  again  "the 
Bound  of  the  human  voice.  Is  that  not  the  perfection  of  art  and 
the  study  of  literature  and  poetry,  for  poetry  is  the  attempt  of 
man  to  bridge  over  the  great  chasm  between  the  actual  aud  the 
ideal.  Isn't  that  the  qulntescence  of  art?  It  is  cljser  to  the 
infinite  heart.  It  is  true,  but  music  Is  dlvlnest  of  all,  for  on  Its 
Wings  the  soul  Is  borne  upward  and  onward  and  somehow  mounts 
up  beyond  Olympus,  mounts  up  to  the  eternal  chamber  of  God 
where  the  door  has  been  left  ajar  by  poetry.     Yes,  by  mu^ic  and 
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music's  In.'ipiratlcn  one  goes  In  and  touches  the  hem  of  the  gar- 
ments of  the  living  God.  Even  Job  exclaims  "wlien  the  founda- 
tions of  tho  earth  were  laid,  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  Joy."  Listen  to  John  Dryden  in 
his  Ode  to  St.  Cecelia's  Day: 

"As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

"The  spheres  bc^an  to  move. 

"And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

"To  all  the  blessed  above; 

"So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hovir 

"This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 

"The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 

"The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die. 

"And  music  shall  untune  the  sky." 

But  wh.".t  of  the  effect  of  the  Impact  of  music,  its  charm,  its 
lure.  Its  challenge?  Is  your  education  merely  to  store  up  knowl- 
edge for  yourself  or  Is  It  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
and  the  whole  \*orld? 

Under  the  Influence  of  Hebrew  thought,  this  Greek  word  "Kosmos" 
had  taken  on  a  new  and  sadder  meaning;  and  in  going  forth  to  meet 
this  world,  to  bring  it  back  to  its  pristine  glory,  you  mu^t  decide 
whether  you  will  give  to  your  service  a  completer  manliness,  a  truer 
Joy  m  your  dependence  upon  God:  and  if  you  do,  you  will  learn  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  goad.  Remember  the  thrilling  appeal  of 
the  modern  poet.  R.  W.  Dixon: 

"Thou  hast  thy  way  to  go;  thou  har.t  thy  day 
To  live;  thou  hast  thy  need  of  thee  to  make 
In  th?  hearts  of  others;  do  thy  thii'-g:  yes.  slake 
The  world's  great  thirst  for  yet  another  man! 
And  be  thou  sure  of  this:  no  other  can 
Do  for  thee  that  appointed  thee  of  God." 

But  decisions  always  Involve  temptations,  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est temptation  that  you  will  encounter  as  you  leave  these  sacred 
halls  is  the  temptation  to  return,  or  a  challenge  to  return,  to  pa- 
ganism. Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  from  history  itself.  There 
were  two  former  attempts  to  bring  the  world  back  to  pananitm. 
The  first,  under  Julian  the  apostate,  who  vowed  he  would  restore 
at  all  the  pagan  shrines  devotees  of  heathen  practices  and  issued  a 
decree  makirg  pajjanlsm  the  offlclal  rel:gion.  On  his  deathbed, 
however,  he  said,  "b  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered";  and  the  world 
returned  to  Christianity.  Once  more.  In  1453,  Constnntinople.  the 
Christian  capital  of  the  east,  was  captured  by  the  Moslem  hosts. 
When  I  stood  at  the  north  wall  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  seme 
years  ago  and  saw  the  holes  made  by  the  cannon  of  the  Moslem 
hosts  atid  realized  the  implications  of  the  capture  of  the  city,  it 
brought  back  a  flood  of  memories,  for  all  the  ancient  manuscripts 
that  had  been  preserved  from  an  early  time  had  been  brought  to 
Constantinople,  and  after  its  capture  scholars  spread  them  all 
through  the  st^uthcrn  part  of  EXirope.  particularly  Italy. 

And  now,  young  p.'Kiple,  I  want  you  to  listen  carefully  for  just 
a  moment  because  there  are  certain  dates  in  history  that  to  an 
American  stand  only  for  certain  things.  Within  50  years  after 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  four  events  of  supreme  importance  hap- 
pened in  E^arcpe.  Fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  is  the  date  to 
which  I  call  your  attention,  and  you  know  how  we  commemorate 
that.  Tlie  lure  of  the  western  v/orld,  the  diecovery  of  America — 
that  stands  out — but  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  VI,  which  Ijcpan 
in  1492.  we  see  all  the  worst  side  of  the  papacy.  We  note  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  the  ."^ame  year.  He  had  splashed 
beauty  and  blood  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other,  but  had  he 
not  made  possible  the  growth  of  the  Plttl  and  the  Ufflzl  galleries, 
thus  making  a  jjermancnt  contribution  to  tiie  spread  of  art.  while 
at  the  same  time  his  cruelties  wore  unrestrained?  He  died  in  the 
year  1492.  In  that  same  year  Savonarola  condemned  the  awful 
practices  in  secular  life.  He.  too.  began  his  great  reforming  cru- 
sade in  Florence  in  the  year  1492.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
with  the  rise  of  humanism  there  were  many  things  which  lured 
men  back  to  paganism,  but  again  the  tide  was  stemmed. 

But  today  no  imperial  edict  has  been  Ibsued.  no  impact  of  an 
outside  force  like  Islam  threatens  our  modern  world.  It  is  rather 
the  result  of  a  very  rapid  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
universe  and  an  immense  growth  of  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
toc;cther  with  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  convenience  of 
life  that  has  numbed  the  souls  of  the  present  generation  to  the 
disciplinary  things  of  life,  to  the  things  of  God,  and  to  the  ways 
of  the  Christ. 

I  want  to  quote  an  allegory  which  I  hope  you  will  never  forget: 
The  spirit  of  modern  progress  one  day  called  up  a  human  being, 
and  said,  "I  perceive  that  you  are  discontented  with  your  life,  you 
long  for  things  beyond  your  power.  Tell  me.  now.  what  It  Is  that 
Will  make  you  happy  and  I  will  give  it  to  ycu."  The  human  beins 
stopped  to  reflect  before  he  replied.  "If  you  have  such  wonderful 
power  at  your  command,  then  make  my  life  more  comfortable,  for 
I  am  weary  of  it."  "You  ask  what  Is  easy",  replied  the  spirit,  and 
thereupon  he  gave  the  human  being  beautiful  cities,  with  streets 
that  were  sometimes  clean  and  pohce  departments  that  v.ere  oc- 
casionally efficient.  He  gave  him  handsome  houses  with  modern 
plumbing  and  electric  lights,  and  a  thousand  other  things  that 
made  life  comfortable.  "Now,"  said  the  spirit,  "do  you  wish  for 
anything  more,  for  you  have  but  to  ask  and  I  will  give  it  to  you?" 
The  man  replied.  "I  should  wish  that  my  business  life  were  more 
comfortable."  "That,  too,"  said  the  spirit,  "is  easy  "  And  there- 
upon he  gave  him  telephones  and  telegraphs,  railroads  and  steam- 
ships; and  then  the  human  being  asked  that  his  pleasures  be  made 


more  comfortable,  so  he  was  given  motor  cars,  radios,  airplanes,  etc. 
Then  again  the  spirit  asked.  'Do  you  still  desire  more?  "  And  the 
human  being  replied.  "Yes;  make  my  religion  more  comfortable." 
"That."  replied  the  spirit,  "is  simplicity  itself."  And  thereupon  he 
pave  him  magnificent  churches,  glorious  choirs,  and  2'.)-mlnute 
sermons.  "And  now."  asked  the  .spirit,  "are  you  satisfied  at  last: 
or  is  there  something  yet  lacking  to  your  personal  happiness?" 
"Yes."  answered  the  human  being,  "my  conscience  troubles  me. 
Make  that  comfortable.  '  Said  the  spirit.  "That  Is  the  easiest  thing 
of  all."  And  thereupon  he  did  away  with  a  personal  devil  and 
gave  him  an  easy-going  tummcr  and  a  hell  that  made  a  comfortable 
winter  resort.  At  that  the  human  being  fell  back  In  his  easy 
chair  and  said.  "Really,  my  dear  spirit,  you  have  made  religion  so 
comfortable  that  I  shall  hardly  need  to  think  of  it."  and  be  buried 
himself  in  his  Sunday  newspaper.  As  for  the  spirit,  he  began  to  float 
out  of  the  window.  "Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  human  being. 
"To  see  my  father."  said  the  spirit,  "for  he  is  dying  '  "Who  is 
your  father?"  "The  spirit  of  nobility."  replied  the  spirit  of  modern 
progress,  "and  he  is  on  his  last  legs."  Address  yourselves  young 
men  and  women,  to  the  recovery  of  the  spirit  of  nobility,  belief  In 
these  things  which  alone  will  build  the  ideal  of  one's  life — that  is, 
to  restore  the  spirit  of  nobility. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  very  telling  question,  students  of  the 
university  about  to  receive  your  diplomas:  Earlier  In  this  address 
I  asked  what  would  be  your  attitude  and  what  was  your  attitude 
to  your  country?  I  want  to  ask  now  something  that  is  more 
heart-searching  than  that.  I  want  to  ask.  "What  Is  your  attitude 
concerning  war?  Is  it  not  tlie  worst  thing  in  the  world?"  "Just 
about  ihat,"  you  say.  But  Is  there  not  something  Just  a  little 
worse?  Yes.  dishonor.  Even  with  all  Its  horrors,  the  right  to 
defend  one's  country,  one's  fireside,  one's  Ideals,  remains  an  in- 
alienable right,  and  although  I  urn  disappointed  that  only  last 
month  I  was  retired  from  the  Chnplalns'  Corps  of  the  Naval 
Re.'-erve  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  I  have  placed 
myself  In  readiness  to  respond  to  the  service  of  my  country  when 
tliat  country  calls  and  that  country  needs  me.  Do  not  t>e  ashamed 
to  be  a  patriot.  This  State  years  ago  gave  to  this  country  great 
and  glorious  souls  who  preserved  not  only  Vermont  but  the  Nation. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  would  rather,  if  I  had  to.  give 
my  life  for  my  country  than  anything  else.  I  say  this,  conscious 
of  ail  that  is  involved,  conscious  of  the  terror,  of  the  risk,  of  the 
heartaches,  of  the  separations,  of  the  going  down.  I  say  It  in 
view  of  all  that,  but  for  God's  sake,  young  men.  let  us  get  back  to 
the  spirit  of  our  lathers,  and  If  necessary  let  us  not  eschew  war — 
for  aggression — never;    but  for  defense — always. 

Life  as  you  and  I  view  It,  if  we  view  It  properly,  cannot  be 
measured  by  length  of  days  but  life  can  be  measured  only  by 
intensity.  You  must  live  to  your  finger  tips  and  you  must  strive 
for  those  things  which  will  bring  to  you  and  through  you  the 
highest  and  finest  things  that  men  may  know. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  one  who,  after  he  wrote  them,  yielded  up 
his  life  for  his  country: 

"For  all  emotions  that  are  tense  and  strong. 
And  utmost  knowledge  I  have  lived  for  these: 
Lived  deep,  and  let  the  lesser  things  live  long. 
The  everlasting  hills,  the  lakes,  the  trees. 
Who'd  give  their  thousand  years  to  sing  this  song 
Of  life  and  man's  high  sensibilities,  which  I 
Alone,  into  the  face  of  death,  can  sing, 
O  death!  thou  poor  and  disappointed  thing! 
Strike  if  thou  wilt  and  soon,  strike  breast  and  brow. 
For  I  have  lived:   And  thou  cans't  rob  me  now 
Only  of  some  long  life  that  ne'er  has  been; 
The  life  that  I  have  lived,  so  full,  so  keen, 
Is  mine;  I  hold  It  firm  beneath  thy  blow, 
And  dying,  take  it  with  me  where  I  go." 

And  last  of  all,  we  must  come  to  the  valley  of  decision  In  regard 
to  the  greatest  thing  In  the  world.  That  which  chooses  us  in  order 
that  we  ourselves  may  welcome  It  to  our  hearts.  You  know 
already  what  it  is.  It  stands  for  God.  It  stands  for  the  highest 
atlilbutes  of  personal  conduct.  It  stands  for  selflessness,  for  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  It  welcomes,  if  need  be.  pain,  .sorrow,  suffer- 
ing. It  yields  to  the  svinphony  of  lile  the  major  find  the  minor  key, 
but  it  is  a  thing  to  which  you  must  dedicate  yourselves  and  make 
every  other  choice  subservient — It  must  be  that  consideration  of 
your  fellow  men,  which  will  not  only  bind  you  closer  to  them  but 
bind  you  both  closer  about  the  feet  of  God,  and  that  thing  is  love. 

"If  Love  should  count  you  worthy,  and  should  deign 
One  day  to  seek  your  door  and  be  your  guest. 
Pause!  ere  you  draw  the  bolt  and  bid  him  rest. 
If  in  your  old  content  yoti  would  remain; 
For  not  alone  he  enters;  In  his  train 
Are  angels  of  the  mist,  the  lonely  quest 
Dreams  of  the  unfulfilled  and  unposses.sed. 
And  sorrow,  and  Life's  immemorial  piln. 
He  wakes  desires  you  never  may  forget; 
He  chows  you  stars  you  never  saw  before; 
He  makes  you  share  with  him.  forevermore, 
The  burden  of  the  world  s  divine  regret; 
How  wise  you  were  to  open  not!  and  yet 
How  poor  if  you  should  turn  him  from  your  door." 

Almighty  God.  who  hast  given  the  dawn  Its  inalienable  glory, 
midnight  its  quenchless  stars,  noonday  Its  potentialities,  and  the 
westering  svm  its  vesper  hymn,  speak  to  these  hearts  of  ours,  woven 
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as  they  are  of  human  Joy*  and  cares,  washed  with  sorrow,  swift  to 
mirth,  like  waters  bIo'*n  by  chani?lng  winds  to  laughter,  that  dawn 
and  sunset  and  ail  colors  cf  the  earth  may  yield  to  us  their  richest 
store  through  the  kindness  of  the  years.  Light  Thou  our  way  with 
flaming  love  along  the  viewless  streams  that  bear  lis  down  the 
dark  of  life,  that  we  may  beacon  the  world's  night  and  set  to  puls- 
ing music  the  unthinking  silence  men  call  death. 

So  In  the  hu.sh  of  this  cur  trj'st  with  Thee, 
Speak  to  our  hearts   dear  Lord,  and  set  them  free. 
Amen. 

The  National  Dairy  Problem 
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HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 
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L\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  25.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  M    LA  POU.ETTE.  JR..  OP  WISCON- 
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Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mi .  President,  I  afk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  by  me 
brcadcast  by  transcription  over  station  WHA.  Madison.  Wis., 
on  May  4.  1939.  on  the  subject  ol  the  National  E>airy  Problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  citizens  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  brief  time  I  have  on  this 
broadcast  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  comprehensive  legis- 
lative proposals  now  being  advocated  for  future  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  the  dairy  industry.  Instead  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  critical  situation  In  which  this  vital  part  of  agri- 
culture finds  Itself. 

The  economic  status  of  the  dairy  farmer  is  of  great  Importance 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  dairy  Industry  produces  about 
onc-flfth  cf  the  total  larm  Income.  There  are  3.000,000  farmers 
engaged  In  the  production  of  dairy  products.  It  Is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  that  buying  power  on  the  farms  and  In  the  cities 
Is  es.«>entlal  to  an  orderly  functioning  of  our  economic  system. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  drastic  reduction  of  purchasing  power  on 
the  dairy  farms  of  the  country  Is  certain  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  whole  business  situation. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports  that  the  number 
of  milk  cows  Increased  in  all  areas  during  1939.  This  growth  in 
cow  population  will  naturally  Increase  milk  production,  which 
reached  a  new  peak  last  year.  The  production  of  all  dairy  products 
In  1938  was  10  percent  more  than  In  1937,  and  this  trend  has  con- 
tinued In  the  first  part  of  tlie  current  year,  with  February  showing 
a  5-percent   Increase  over  the  same  month   In   1938. 

The  iaetor  of  Increased  production  would  be  serious  enough 
taken  alone,  but  It  is  even  more  critical  because  cf  th?  excessively 
high  storage  stocks  of  both  butter  and  cheese.  On  April  1  of  this 
year  there  were  78.000,000  pounds  of  fcutter  In  storage,  compared 
with  only  14.000.000  pounds  on  the  same  date  last  year,  and  only 
9.500000  pounds  for  the  5-year  average,  1934-38.  Thus,  surplus 
butter  stocks  were  on  the  1st  of  this  month  63.000.000  pounds  more 
than  last  year  and  69,000.000  pounds  more  than  the  average  of  the 
past  6  years. 

The  butter  price  situation  Is  alarming:  the  average  price  for  92- 
score  butter  In  the  Chicago  market  for  the  first  3  weeks  of  this 
month  was  22  1  cents  a  pound,  as  compared  with  26  9  cents  a 
pound  In  April  1938.  31  2  cents  in  1937.  29,7  cents  In  1936,  32.8 
cents  In  1935.  and  22.4  cents  a  pound  In  1934.  This  month's  prices 
are  the  lowest  average  price  since  1933, 

The  price  of  cheese  is  equally  deplorable.  The  average  price  of 
American  cheese  twins,  for  example,  was  112  cents  per  pound  for 
the  first  3  weeks  of  this  month.  This  Is  the  lowest  average  price 
since  1934. 

What  the  present  decreases  In  prices  mean  to  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmers  can  be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 

One  cent  a  hundred  pi^iunds  on  the  average  price  of  milk  means 
a  million  dollars  to  our  fanners.  The  average  price  for  the  State 
is  38  cents  below  that  of  a  year  ago. 

One  cent  a  pound  on  the  price  of  cheese  at  the  factory  means 
$3,500,000  to  Wisconsin  producers.  The  price  this  winter  and 
spring  is  4  cents  below  last  year.  This  means  a  loss  of  $14,000,000 
In  farmers'  buying  power. 

These  disastrously  low  prices  prevail  Just  as  the  dairy  farmers 
are  entering  their  period  of  flush  production.  It  Is  too  late  to 
enact  comprehensive  legislaticm  which  will  meet  the  immediate 


problem  of  surplus  products  and  bankrupt  prices  for  the  balance 
of  1939.  There  is  only  one  way  to  avert  the  present  dalr>-  crisis 
rleht  now.  Under  section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  authority  to 
purchase  surplus  commodities  for  distribution  to  needy  persons  on 
relief.  This  section  provides  that  30  percent  of  the  customs  re- 
ceipts shall  be  available  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  export  of 
surplus  commodities  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Corporation 
had  available  for  all  purposes  3144.000.000.  but  because  of  a  de- 
cline in  the  customs  receipts  only  $90,000,000  will  be  provided  for 
the  fl.scal  year  beginning  on  July  1.  It  Is  clear  that  this  smaller 
sum  will  be  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the  problem  cf  the  dairy 
farmer  and  also  to  deal  with  the  Impending  surpluses  In  poultry, 
eggs.  meat,  and  meat  products,  fruits,  nuts,  and  truck  crops,  and 
for  the  export  of  surpluses. 

The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  appropriating  one  dollar  for  parity  payments  to 
the  five  basic  commodities  designated  In  existing  law — namely, 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice.  Likewise  the  bill  did  not 
contain  nny  appropriation  for  additional  funds  to  be  used  under 
section  32  to  purcha.se  surplus  commodities  for  distribution  to 
those  on  relief  and  for  the  ejcport  of  surplus  conunodities. 

Soon  after  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  passed  the  House 
a  group  of  Senators  representing  States  which  produce  dairy  prod- 
ucts, com.  and  wheat  met  to  discuss  the  measure.  It  was  clear 
that  unless  some  ccmprrhcn.'^lve  program  of  appropriations  was 
worked  out  and  a  determined  fight  made  In  the  Senate,  a  repetition 
of  what  happened  In  the  House  would  take  place  In  the  Senate. 
As  a  result  of  this  meetlnf^  I  was  appointed  with  Senators  Clark 
cf  Ml.ssourl  and  Lucas  of  Illlncls  to  meet  with  the  Senators  who 
come  from  cotton-producing  States  In  an  effort  to  work  out  a 
unified  program  of  appropriations  which  would  provide  adequate 
funds  for  .section  32  and  for  parity  payments. 

Following  this  meeting  and  realizing  that  a  disastrous  situation 
confronts  farmers  who  are  not  receiving  parity  payments  under  the 
present  farm  law.  Senator  Lucas.  Senator  Clark,  and  I  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  now  pending 
In  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  to  provide  $150,000,000 
additional  for  the  purposes  of  section  32.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  make  a  total  of  $240,000,000  which  would  be 
available  to  Inaugurate  and  carry  on  projects  for  surplus  purchase 
and  relief  distribution.  It  would  help  to  prevent  dLsastrously  low 
prices  for  dairy  farmers  and  for  producers  of  crops  other  than 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  and  tobacco.  It  would  also  provide  funds 
to  finance  the  export  of  wheat  and  cotton  If  cotton  producers  desire 
such  a  program. 

This  amendment  will  remove  surpluses  which  are  driving  farm 
products  to  low  levels.  It  will  distribute  those  surpluses  to  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  in  dire  need  of  an  improved  dietary 
standard.  It  will  help  to  maintain  the  buying  power  of  millions 
ot  farmers  whose  welfare  Is  absolutely  essential  for  prosperity  In 
the  cities. 

Since  Congress  has  enacted  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  Congress  Is  duty  bound  to  make  appropriations  for  parity 
payments  on  the  basic  products  designated  In  the  act.  I  want 
to  make  It  clear  that  I  favor  adequate  appropriations  for  that 
purpose,  but  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  not  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  farmers  who  produce  commodities  other  than  com.  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  In  short.  I  am  urging  a  program  of  appro- 
priations which  will.  In  some  measure  at  least,  meet  the  serious 
situation  confronting  the  farmers  In  all  sections  of  the  country. 

It  win  be  said  that  these  large  siuns  are  not  provided  for  In  the 
Budget.  I  grant  that  but  hasten  to  point  out  that  Congress  has 
been  makinsr  huge  Increases  in  the  appropriations  for  national 
defense.  I  do  not  oppose  them,  but  no  one  has  objected  on  the 
grounds  that  taxes  were  not  levied  to  pay  for  these  extraordinary 
exjjenditures. 

I  have  consistently  advocated  Increased  taxes  In  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay.  and  I  stand  ready  to  support  Increased  revenue 
legislation. 

I  contend  that  large  agricultural  appropriations  are  essential  at 
this  time  to  meet  an  Increasingly  critical  situation  which  Is 
facing  dairy  and  other  farmers.  More  Important  still,  a  sharp 
decrease  In  farm  buying  power  will  mean  a  sharp  decline  In  busi- 
ness activity,  which  In  turn  will  depress  farm  markets  still  more 
and  thus  precipitate  another  vicious  downward  spiral  In  our 
whole  economic  life. 

We  face  a  situation  and  not  a  theory.  Only  by  providing  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  section  32  and  for  parity 
payments  can  we  avert  a  most  critical  situation  for  the  dairy 
farmers  and  the  producers  of  other  agricultural  crops. 

The  gravest  danger  which  threatens  appropriations  for  agricul- 
ture In  the  long  run  Is  the  drive  being  made  to  divide  the  farmers 
and  those  who  live  In  the  cities  and  towns.  This  effort  has  mani- 
fested Itself  In  many  States  including  Wisconsin.  It  la  In  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Hoiose  of  Representatives 
to  provide  the  money  which  Is  needed  to  meet  the  critical  problem 
of  farmers.  I  close  this  talk  with  an  appeal  to  farmers  and  workers 
to  resist  this  effort  to  divide  and  thus  to  defeat  them.  Only  by 
uniting  and  pulling  together  can  the  struggle  to  Increase  buying 
power  on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities  be  won. 
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Increase  in  Government  Agencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  25.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NATIONS  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  The  Nation's 
Business  for  August  1939.  under  the  title  "The  State  Versus 
the  Citizen.  Tragic  Chronicle  of  the  Quickening  Pace  of 
Political  Control." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFYom  The   Nation's  Business  for  August   1939) 
The  State  Versus  the  Citizen — Tragic  Chronicle  of  the  Quick- 
ening Pace  of  Poutical  Control 

"The  mind  of  man  is  fond  of  power;  increase  his  prospects 
and  you  enlarge  his  desires." — Gouverneur  Morris,  lawyer,  mer- 
chant, urging  Uraitatlcn  of  E-Kecutive  powers,  as  a  delegate  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  In  1787. 

143     YEARS 1789-1932 

1887- -Interstate    Commerce    Commlslson. 

1910 — Postal   Savings   System. 

1913— Federal    Reserve    System. 

1914 — Federal    Trade    Commission. 

1915 — National  Advisory  Commls.^lon  for  Aeronautics. 

1916 — United   States   Tariff   Commission. 

The    Aeronautical    Board. 
1920 — Federal    Power   Commission. 
1923 — Federal    Intermediate    Credit    Bank. 
1924 — War   Finance   Corporation    (in    liquidation). 

Inland  Waterways  Corporation. 

7      TEARS 1932-1938 

1932 — Reconstruction   Finance   Corporation. 
1933 — Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Federal    Emergency    Relief    Administration. 

Tenncs-see   Valley   Authority. 

Agricultural    Adjustment    Administration. 

Home   Owners'    Loan   Corporation. 

Federal    Home   Loan    Bank   Board. 

Public    Works    Administration. 

Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Corporation. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Federal   Surplus  Commodities   Corporation. 

Executive    Committee    on    Commercial    Policy. 

National    Emergency    Council. 

Central   Bank  for   Cooperatives 
1934 — Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

Securities   and    Exchange    Commission. 

The  Commission  on  Trade  Agreements. 

Foreign    Trade    Zones    Board. 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

National    Mediation    Board. 

The    Committee    for    Reciprocity    Information. 

Federal   Housing  Administration. 

Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training. 

Federal    Savings  &   Loan   Insurance   Corporation, 

National    Power    Policy    Committee. 

Federal   Prison   Industries,   Inc. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  System. 

Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 
1935— RFC   Mortgage    Co. 

Resettlement   Administration. 

Works    Progress    Administration. 

National    Resources    Committee. 

National    Youth    Administration. 

Rural    Electrification   Administration. 

National  Park  Trust  Fund  Board. 

National    Labor    Relations    Board. 

Social    Security    Board. 

Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority. 

Prison  Industries   Reorganization   Administration. 

Federal   Alcohol    Administration. 

National    Munitions   Control    Board. 
1936 — United    States    Maritime    Commission. 
1937 — Disaster    Loan    Corporation. 

Railroad   Retirement   Board. 


1938 — Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 
Maritime   Labor   Board. 
Federal   Crop   Insurance   Corporation. 
Federal    National    Mortgage    Association. 
United    States    Film    Service. 
Radio  Division  of  tha  National  Emergency  Council. 


Unemployed     Citizens*     Leapue,     Unit     No.     239, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1939 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  statement 
from  a  group  of  people  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  exemplifying 
all  of  the  standards  of  American  fortitude.  American  right- 
thinking,  and  real  Americanism.  This  group  of  people  have 
been  too  proud  to  go  on  relief  and  have  consistently  kept 
off  of  it,  choosing  to  help  themselves  rather  than  to  become 
charges  of  the  Government. 

I  think  that  every  Congres.sman  should  read  this  statement 
which  I  am  putting  into  the  Record,  showing  what  can  h2 
done  where  people  are  really  sincere  and  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

I  could  say  a  preat  deal  in  this  connection,  but  will  just 
give  you  one  or  two  illustrations  as  to  what  they  are  doing: 
These  people,  for  instance,  will  go  into  the  orchard  country, 
get  surplus  fruit,  bring  it  into  their  small  cannery,  and  can  it. 
They  do  all  of  the  work,  transportation,  and  so  forth,  and 
for  their  work  are  given  certain  credits  in  the  association. 
These  credits,  of  course,  are  exchangeable  for  any  of  the 
commodities,  all  of  which  commodities,  including  barber 
shop,  medical-dental  aid,  recreation  and  entertainment, 
clothing,  housing,  and  so  forth,  go  only  to  their  own  people 
or  others  who  might  bt;  stranded.  I  think  that  this  group 
of  people  deserve  the  congratulations  and  commendation  of 
every  Member  of  this  House. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Cumulative    Statement    or    the    Unemploted    CmzENS'    League. 
Unit  No.  239,  J.  H.  Harnlt,  AunrroR 

An  examination  of  the  offlclal  records  of  the  league  from  July 
1932  to  July  1,  1939,  reveals  the  following  statistical  Information, 
under  the  respective  captious: 
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Relative  distribution  of  bread  and  milk  from  July  1932  to  July 
1.  1939,  500,000  loaves  of  bread  and  70,000  gallons  of  mUk. 

Food  production 

Pounds 
July   1.   1932  to  Dec.   1.   1932 —       525.000 

1933. - - 1.  lOO-  000 

1934  775.000 

I935IIII 650.  000 

1936 •■ 515.000 

1937  600.000 

igsall"""!" 835. 000 

Jan.  1.   1939  to  July   1.   1939 —       700.000 

Total - - 5,700,000 

DISTRIBUTIOM 

This  7  years'  cooperative,  coordinated,  conservation  of  surplus 
food — bread,  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  Its  relative  distribu- 
tion— Involved    over    four    thousand    members,    with    more    than 
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12  000  dependent,  who  are  enrolled  regardless  of  age.  race, 
creed,  or  citizenship.  During  these  7  years  thU  self-help  organi- 
zatU)n  also  served  about  250.000  meals.  Including  thousands  ol 
meals  to  transients,  free. 

EELATED  PROJECTS 

Administration  and  management:  Coordinated  division  of  em- 
ployment, and  executive  mtegrlty. 

Auditing  and  publicity:  Syfctematlc  account*,  statistics,  and  re- 
ports, office  integrity.  ^  ,  ^ 

Employment  serMce:  Periodic,  short,  and  permanent  pay  Jobs  se- 
cured for  members.  ^     ^„j 

Barber  shop:  Serves  about  200  men.  women,  and  children  each 

month.  ,      ,„  J 

Dormitories:  Living  and  sleeping  quarters  for  50  men,  and  sev- 

er."*!  families. 

Professional  aid:  Medical,  dental,  legal,  educational,  vocational, 
and  .social. 

Library  and  reading:  Three  thousands  books  and  periodicals 
circulating. 

Recreation  and  entertainment:  Weekly  assembly,  reports,  music, 
dancing,  pictures,  and  game.3. 

^~  Rehabilitation:  Free  supply  of  fuel,  shoes,  hats,  clothing,  fur- 
niture, etc. 

Commissary:  Supplies  an  adequate  variety  and  abundance  of 
food  for  all. 

Fish,  fresh  and  smoked:  A  fleet  of  boats  bring  in  tons.  The 
surplus  is  smoked — 75  tons. 

Cannery:  100.000  quarts  of  vegetables  and  fruit;  100  barrels  of 
kraut. 

Salvage  department  Collects  old  clothing,  papers,  furniture, 
bottles.  Junk.  etc. 

Sewing  room:  Repairs  old  clothmg;  made  200  rugs,  300  quUts 
and  comforts,  etc. 

Wrecking  equipment:  Salvaged  100,000  feet  of  lumber  and  1,500 
loads  of  kindling. 

Wood  yard:  Equipped  with  hand  and  power  saws,  axes,  wedges, 
etc.,  1,000  cords  cut. 

Oarage  and  repair  shops:  Care  for  a  fleet  of  trucks,  repair  shoes, 
radios,  furnltvxre,  etc. 

INDIVroUAL  DEPINDENCE  VUtSL'S  COLLECTTVE  INDEPEHDENCE 

Individually  we  were  economic  liabilities,  impotent,  helpless,  de- 
pendent victims  of  sophisticated  paternalism  through  subversive 
sycophants.  Collectively  we  are  an  economic  asset,  potent,  help- 
ful, independent,  commending  coordination  with  industrial  enter- 
prl.se,  commercial  Ingenuity  and  professional  Integrity,  which  pro- 
pels our  world  of  culture  and  affairs,  the  Inevitable  factors  and 
Invaluable  benefactors  In  a  tinited  endeavor  to  achieve  economic, 
social  security. 

Public-spirited  modem  bakeries  exchange  their  surplus  bread  for 
the  coordinated  labor  of  collective  self-help;  the  dairies,  milk:  the 
gardens,  vegetables:  the  orchards,  fruit;  and  wardrobes  supply 
shoes,  hats,  and  clothing:  buildings,  shelter;  and  utilities,  gas, 
lijiht.  water,  and  tran.^portatlon. 

It  is  coordinated  entorprise  that  educates  our  children,  pensions 
the  aged,  and  cares  for  the  Indigent.  It  builds  our  roads,  gives 
us  fire,  police,  and  sanitary  protection,  and  maintains  our  public 
beneficent  institutions  as  collective  self-help  blazes  the  economic 
way  to  rehabilitation  In  every  community  of  the  American  Com- 
monwealth. The  Jobless  who  can  and  ought  to  work  are  our  great- 
est potential  resource,  and  local  helf-hclp  Industry  the  logical  so- 
lution for  unemployment  and  rehabilitation — blazing  the  "S.^nta 
Monica  way"  In  the  economy  of  God  for  the  kingdom  prepared 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Our  creed  Is  service:  our  faith, 
work.  Let  the  300.000  employables,  on  relief  In  California,  do  what 
the  3C0  unemployable,  but  experienced  leaders  of  the  U.  C  D.  A. 
are  doing  to  keep  off  of  relief,  and  the  cumulative  failure  of  sub- 
versive paternalism  will  end.  saving  the  taxpayers  of  our  State 
millions  of  dollars  every  month. 

Jtist  pure  horse  sense  places  all  who  ought  to  work  In  reach 
of  Jobs  where  each  for  all  and  all  for  each  can  do  their  best  for 
all.  All  to  get  a  fair  share  of  all  there  is  is  done,  and  all  need 
that  they  may  be  free.  pure,  bright,  lives  full  of  light  and  health, 
of  Joy  and  peace,  with  love  and  good  will  for  all.  The  will  to 
do  the  \illl.  will  know  Jestis. 

J.  H.  HAaNLT,  PublicUt. 

1604  Seventh  Street,  Santa  ^onlca,  Calif. 


Independence  Day  Address 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  FRANK  WHELCHEL 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDGAR   B    DUNLAP,  OP  GAINESVILLE,   GA. 


Mr.  WHELCHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 


Hon.  Edgar  B.  Dunlap,  of  Gainesville.  Ga,,  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Legion  of  my  State  on  July  4: 

Mr.  Chairman,  comrades  of  the  Legion  and  auxiliary,  fellow 
citizens  of  north  Georgia,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kind  Intro- 
duction. When  I  received  the  special -delivery  letter  from  Judge 
Prank  Allison  requesting  me  to  be  your  speaker  on  this  Independ- 
ence Day  program,  my  mind  Immediately  turned  back  to  that 
time  when  It  was  my  great  pleasure.  In  company  with  my  com- 
rades of  Hall  County,  to  help  you  organize  the  Ira  Weaver  Pest. 
No.  121,  at  Blairsville.  I  was  Introduced  by  the  friend  of  my  school 
days,  one  of  the  distinguished  citizens  and  representatives  of  Union 
County  as  "MaJ.  Edgar  B.  Dunlap,  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
Ninth  District."  I  disclaimed  the  Introduction  then,  and  do  so 
now,  in  order  to  state  that  aside  from  not  being  a  major  In  the 
Army,  I  have  never  been  and  don't  expect  to  be  a  candidate  for 
Congress.  My  visit  then  and  my  visit  today  Is  without  personal 
political  significance.  The  memories  of  my  Introduction  on  the 
occasion  of  the  organization  of  this  post  recalls  an  unusual  pres- 
entation, which  has  always  appealed  to  my  sense  of  humor.  In 
the  year  1924,  when  I  was  department  commander  of  the  Legion. 
the  national  commander.  John  R.  Qulnn,  of  California,  paid  the 
State  a  visit.  Since  he  was  coming  into  the  State  at  Augusta,  it 
was  fit  and  proper  that  we  extend  him  a  welcome  In  keeping  with 
the  high  position  which  he  held.  Accordingly  the  then  Governor 
of  the  State,  Hon.  Clifford  Walker,  and  the  then  chief  Justice  of 
the  State,  Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell,  accompanied  me  to  Augusta  to 
welcome  him  to  Georgia.  The  citizens  of  Augusta,  wishing  to  do 
proper  honor  to  these  dlgmltaries,  gave  a  beautiful  banquet,  at- 
tended by  more  than  700  citizens,  at  which  an  eloquent  speaker, 
versed  In  all  the  traditions  and  history  of  the  State,  presided  as 
toastmaster. 

On  this  occasion,  he  seemed  to  have  been  inspired  and  his  elo- 
quent language  and  musical  voice  held  his  audience  spellbound. 
He  first  Introduced  that  "distinguished  citizen  of  Walton  County, 
who  had  served  his  State  so  well  as  solicitor  general  of  his  circuit, 
later  as  attorney  general  of  the  State,  and  now  as  Governor  of 
the  State,  the  Honorable  Clifford  Walker."  He  then  introduced 
the  "distinguished  son  of  Barrow  County,  who  has  been  raised  In 
the  County  of  Clarke  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
one  who  had  served  his  State  In  various  capacities  and  was  now 
the  supreme  court  chief  Justice,  the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell." 
And  then  he  Introduced  that  "distinguished  son  of  California  who 
had  travelled  3,000  miles  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  comrades  In 
the  Legion  in  Georgia,  one  whose  brilliant  record  as  captain  of 
artillery,  Nlnety-flrst  Division,  American  Expeditionary  Forces  La 
France,  assured  his  future  as  a  leader  of  men  In  the  Nation,  the 
Honorable  John  R.  Qulnn."  And  then  his  fancy  seemed  to  take 
flight  and  his  eloquence  became  shaded  as  If  by  the  rose-tipped 
fingers  of  the  early  dawn:  In  this  atmosphere  of  height  and  color, 
he  said,  "last  but  not  least,  I  want  to  Introduce  to  you  one  whose 
name  Is  known  from  Rabun  Gap  to  Tybee  Light,  one  whose  name 
is  a  household  word  In  this  State  of  Georgia,  one  whoso  name  is 
known  to  every  ex-service  man  of  the  World  War,  one  whose  nam© 
Is  known  particularly  to  those  disabled  soldiers  of  the  World  War 
in  whose  behalf  he  has  been  working  night  and  day,  week  In  and 
week  out  since  the  dajre  of  the  Armistice,  one  whose  name,  we 
in  Augusta  particularly  know,  love,  and  cherish,  the  commander 
of  the  Georgia  department  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Honorable 
'Ed^ar  B.  Burlap."  of  Gainesville.  Georgia." 

And  so  today,  although  I  may  be  literally  as  unknown  as  was 
Indicated  by  the  Introduction  of  the  toastmaster,  and  although 
I  hold  no  public  office  or  policy-announcing  position  with  any 
organization,  either  lay  or  church.  I  speak  to  you  humbly  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people  as  a  plain  but  free  citizen  of  this  State. 
The  exercise  of  my  right  of  free  speech  may  be  offensive  to  some, 
but  It  Is  a  right  guaranteed  me  and  also  guaranteed  all  other 
citizens  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  under  which  we 
live,  under  which  we  progress,  and  which  as  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  we  did  swear  to  "uphold  and  defend."  and  as  Legiomiaires. 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  "uphold  and  maintain."  The  words 
that  my  mouth  utter  today  conie  from  my  heart  as  well  as  my 
mind — they  are  not  prompted  by  political  considerations,  they  are 
not  prompted  by  "fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward."  but  they 
are  and  will  be  the  expressions  of  my  sincere  and  honest  opinion 
whl«h  I  have  a  right  to  hold  and  the  courage  to  defend.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  these  thoughts  will  find  a  resting  place  In  your 
own  minds  and  Influence  your  future  actions  as  citizens  of  this 
great  State. 

Within  the  last  month,  I  stood  at  the  Natural  Bridge  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  noticed  a  tablet  there  Inscribed  with 
the  historical  fact  that  the  lands  upon  which  this  great  natural 
wonder  stands  was  granted  by  the  King  of  England  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  on  July  4.  1774.  It  was  only  2  years  later  that  the  same 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  that  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  people  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  officially  an- 
nounced on  July  4.  1776  It  was  this  great  Declaration  which 
enunciated  the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  for  Independence  that  became  the  announced 
bridge  from  a  monarchlal  form  of  government  to  a  democratic 
fcnn  of  government.  It  became  the  firm  foundation  of  transition 
from  dictatorial  government  to  free  expressions  of  the  people, 
and  It  finally  became  the  foundation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  accompmnylng  Bill  of  Rights  under  which 
we  now  live  and  have  our  being  and  exercise  our  Government. 
It  Is  In  celebration  of  the  proclamation  of  this  great  human 
document  that  we  are  gathered  here  on  this  mountain  top  which 
overlooks  the  thirteenth  colony,  which  later  became  the  great 
State  of  Georgia,  that  we  are  gathered  here  today,  as  a  free  people 
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tinder  laws  that  recognize  the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of  any 
religion  of  our  choosing,  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  the 
right  of  life,  liberty,  and  private  property,  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  peaceful  arsemblage,  and  all  the  other  rights  not  epeclflcally 
delegated  or  prohibited  which  are  reserved  in  the  State  or  lu  the 
people. 

Today  there  Is  engraven  In  our  hearts  those  immortal  words. 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  ar  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted 
among  men  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed"  •  •  •  and  so.  on  and  on,  to  the  end  of  that  great, 
magnificent  Declaration  of  Independence  that  stands  as  our  guid- 
ing light  throughout  the  years,  preserving  our  democratic  Institu- 
tions and  our  Integrity  as  free  men.  It  Is  In  sacred  memory  of  that 
preat  Declaration  that  we,  today,  as  free  Americans,  assemble  to  do 
honor  and  pay  respectful  tribute  to  the  Government  which  has 
been.  Is,  and  may  God  grant,  ever  remain,  "a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people"  concerned  "with  equal 
Justice  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none"  A  Government  of 
principles  and  laws  and  not  a  government  of  men. 

The  reiteration  of  these  phrases  learned  so  long  ago,  but  held  so 
closely  to  our  hearts,  may  subject  me  to  the  criticism  that  I  have 
indult?ed  In  bromides,  platitudes,  and  trite  phrases  that  are  com- 
monly known  to  all  men,  but  If  It  Is  wrong  to  declare  again  the 
universal  truths  of  the  foundation  of  our  country,  then  I  am  a 
\*Tongdoer:  If  It  Is  wrong  to  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the  In- 
alienable rights  that  we  possess  under  the  written  and  unwritten 
laws  of  this  country,  then;.  I  am  a  wrongdoer,  but  at  the  sama 
time.  In  this  day  of  change  and  transition,  in  this  day  of  com- 
munism and  fascism,  the  day  of  corporate  states  and  totalitarian 
states.  I  must  recall  the  simple  self-evident  truths  that  guided  the 
formation  of  our  Government,  the  plain  factual  sayings  that 
have  marked   the  preservation   of  our   freedom. 

In  order  to  Illustrate  this  desire  to  go  back  to  the  fundamental 
self-evident  truths  of  our  Government  I  suggested  In  a  recent 
speech  that  the  time  had  come  In  the  government  of  Georgia  when 
we  should  go  back  to  a  simple  governmental  diet  of  "turnip  greens, 
corn  bread,  and  fat  meat,"  something  that  our  State  pocketbook 
could  afford:  and  that  the  State  Itself  should  be  supported  by  all 
the  people  according  to  their  ability,  without  exemption  to  any 
man  from  doing  his  duty,  either  In  peace  or  In  war:  this  statement 
of  mine  was  construed  in  certain  circles  to  m?an  that  I  was  advo- 
cating literally  a  simple  diet  for  our  people.  Far  be  It  from  me  to 
advocate  the  lowering  of  the  standards  of  living  or  the  lowering  of 
the  educational  opportunities  of  our  children  or  the  lessening  of 
proper  State  care  of  our  sick,  aged,  or  Insane,  but  I  do  say  that  our 
State  program  should  be  so  shaped  and  confined  to  those  things 
that  we  are  able  to  pay  for  without  undue  hardships  on  the  tax- 
payer: I  do  say  that  every  citizen  should  pay  taxes  according  to  his 
ability  and  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen  In  support  of  his  Government 
and  Its  Ideals,  without  exception  and  without  exemption. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  loose  talk  throughout  this  country,  particularly 
In  the  East  and  In  the  centers  of  foreign  immigration  concerning 
a  change  In  our  form  of  government  and  In  the  traditions  of  our 
Government.  Our  democratic  form  of  government  may  not  be  the 
strongest  form,  but  It  is  the  freest  form:  It  may  not  be  the  most 
efficient  form,  but  It  Is  the  happiest  form  of  goveriunent.  and 
regardless  of  what  the  benevolent.  If  they  be  benevolent,  tyrants  of 
E^jrope,  Stalin.  Hitler,  and  Mussolini  may  do  or  say  regarding  otir 
system  of  government  and  the  conditions  of  our  people  under  our 
democratic  government,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  our  national 
debt  stands  at  $40,000,000,000  and  our  unemployed  more  than 
11.000,000  persons,  and  our  situation  does  not  promise  Immediate 
future  relief  from  this  Intolerable  situation,  I  cannot  help  but 
recall  that  old  story  of  my  own  home  town,  Gainesville,  which 
boasts  of  a  very  beautiful  and  Impressive  statue  of  a  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy,  with  his  lace  toward  the  North,  standing  In  the 
public  square. 

On  one  occasion,  one  of  those  large  ornate  automobiles  with  a 
northern  license  tag  stopped  at  a  corner  of  the  square  and 
called  our  local  policeman  to  the  side  of  the  car.  and  with 
pronounced  brogue,  asked  him  the  question.  "I  say.  my  man, 
whose  sutute  Is  that  In  the  park?"  Tlie  policeman  answered, 
"What?"  and  the  automoblllst  again  asked,  "I  asked,  whose 
statue  was  that  In  the  park?"  and  the  policeman  replied  with 
assurance  and  with  pride.  "By  gad,  its  ourn. "  And  now.  It 
matters  not  to  me  or  to  you,  what  the  dictators  or  kings  or  the 
potentates  of  the  world  may  ask  or  say  regarding  the  Govern- 
ment of  these  United  States,  we  say  to  th*-m.  with  pride  and 
assurance,  whether  they  like  It  or  not,  "By  gad.  Ifs  ourn";  and 
furthermore,  we  are  going  to  keep,  uphold,  and  maintain  the 
laws  that  preserve  cur  rights  and  the  Uaditlons  that  protect 
our  privileges  now  and  forevermore. 

In  this  celebration  of  the  declaration  of  rights  and  purposes 
of  a  free  people  which  have  now  become  the  statute  laws  of 
the  land.  I  call  your  attention  to  two  traditions  of  this  country 
and  State.  These  traditions,  or  precedents,  by  continued  ob- 
servance, are  as  sacred  to  our  people  as  the  written  laws  of  our 
country  They  should  have  been  crystallized  into  written  laws 
and  ought  now  to  be  on  the  statute  books.  They  are  political 
In  their  significance  but  they  affect  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
our  loval  adherence  to  them  and  all  they  Imply  is  unquestioned, 
regardless  of  the  efforts  of  certain  politicians  to  violate  them  to 
their  own  ends. 


I  first  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  "no  third  terra"  tradi- 
tion In  this  country.  In  this,  our  day  and  time,  when  leaders 
take  such  delight  In  destroying  customs  and  precedents,  when 
they  Interfere  with  their  personal  selfish  motives  or  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  self-chcsen  objectives,  it  Is  fit  and  proper  to  go 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and  take  advice  from 
him,  who  was  flrrt  In  war.  first  In  peace,  first  In  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen— Its  first  President — George  Washington.  What 
did  he  say"  regarding  u  third  term?  I  quote  you  from  his  Fare- 
well Address,  delivered  September  17,  1796:  "The  period  for  a 
new  election  of  a  citizen  to  administer  the  executive  Government 
of  the  United  States  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually 
arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  In  designating 
the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it 
app>ears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  It  may  conduce  to  a  more 
distinct  expression  of  ihe  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed  to  decline  being  considered 
among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  Is  to  be  made. 
"I  beg  you  at  the  same  time  to  do  me  the  Justice  to  be  assured 
that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken  without  strict  regard  to 
all  the  considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds  a 
dutiful  citizen  to  his  country:  and  that  in  withdrawing  the  tender 
of  service,  which  sUerce  In  my  situation  might  Imply,  I  am  In- 
fluenced by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  Interest,  no 
deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness,  but  am 
supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible  with 
both.  • 

And  so  It  was  that  Washington  prepared  the  foundation  upon 
which  Jefferson  later  builded  the  definite  tradition  or  third-term 
prohibition  which  Is  now  considered  as  a  definite  custom  and 
usage  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  good  and  useful. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  t>ie  friend  of  the  people,  the  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  followed  Washington  In  refusing  to  run  for  a 
third  term.  Long  before  the  end  of  his  second  administration. 
Jefferson  Informed  his  friends  of  his  determination  to  retire.  By 
the  mere  nodding  of  his  head,  by  silence  even,  he  could  have 
been  elected  for  a  th.rd  term.  But  It  was  more  natural  for  Jef- 
ferson to  think  of  retiring  than  of  breaking  the  precedent  set  by 
Washington,  He  had  strongly  regretted  the  absence  of  a  consti- 
tutional prohibition  of  reelection  to  the  Presidency,  fearing  that 
ambitious  and  unscrupuloas  men.  once  entrenched  In  power, 
might  continue  themselves  Indefinitely,  but  Washington's  volun- 
tary retirement  at  the  end  of  a  second  term  had  reconciled  him 
to  the  absence  of  a  clause  of  limitation.  Jefferson  wrote  a  friend. 
"If  the  prlnclple'of  rotation  Is  a  sound  one.  as  I  conscientiously 
believe  It  to  be  1r- respect  to  this  office,  no  pretext  should  ever  be 
permitted  to  dlspeiis<?  with  It."  I  have  quoted  Claude  Bowers, 
one  of  the  ranking  diplomats  of  the  present  administration  and 
the  ranking  Democratic  political  historian  of  America. 

In  the  declining  years  of  Jefferson's  life,  this  patron  saint  of  the 
Democratic  Party  wrote  In  his  autobiography  "The  example  of 
four  Presidents  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  end  of  their  eighth 
year,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  that  the  principle  Is 
salutary,  have  given  It  In  practice  the  form  of  precedent  and 
usage:  insomuch  that  should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  a  third  election,  I  trust  he  would  be  rejected  on  this 
demonstration  of  ambitious  views." 

The  principle  of  rotation  In  the  E^xccutlve  Office  was  repeatedly 
before  the  people  from  the  days  of  Jefferson,  for  60  years,  but 
never  during  that  time  as  to  a  particular  man  until  the  second 
administration  of  Grant  when  It  became  a  serious  political  ques- 
tion and  then  after  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  In  New  York 
Joined  In  the  sentiment  of  unalterable  opposition  to  the  election 
of  any  President  for  a  third  term — Congress  In  1875  adopted  a 
resolution  which  reads: 

"Resolved,  That  In  the  opinion  of  this  Hou.se,  the  precedent 
established  by  Washington  and  other  President  of  the  United 
States  In  retiring  from  the  Presidential  office  after  their  second 
term,  has  become  by  universal  concurrence,  a  part  of  our  republi- 
can system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from  this  time- 
honored  custom  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  free  Institutions." 

This  no-thlrd-term  tradition  is  now  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
land  and  I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
preserve  It.  regardless  of  the  efforts  of  self-seeking  politicians  to 
retain  themselves  In  office.  No  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
tried  to  serve  more  than  two  terms,  save  and  except  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (who,  in  fact  was  only  elected  President  one  time),  but 
he  utterly  failed  and  destroyed  his  party  for  that  time  being  In 
making  the  attempt.  Two  terms — 8  years — is  long  enough  for  the 
people  to  ask  any  President  to  serve  and  long  enough  for  any 
President  to  ask  to  govern  the  people.  The  people  know  this  and 
the  President  knows  It — It  is  now  after  150  years  a  tradition  and 
precedent  which  must  be.  ought  to  be.  and  will  be  respected. 

Any  deviation  from  this  tradition  Is  dangerous  to  our  form  of 
government  and  In  this  day  of  centralization  of  power  In  the 
executive.  It  is  particularly  dangerous.  May  I  quote  Serxator  Btraiu 
of  Nebraska:  "The  temptation  toward  a  perpetuation  of  the  power 
of  an  existing  adminlsUatlon  never  was  bo  great  as  at  present. 
Never  has  a  comparable  bureaucracy  existed  or  its  members  had 
more  reason  to  pull  political  wires  to  insure  the  seciulty  of  their 
Jobs  At  no  time  in  our  history  has  an  administration  had  cuch 
tremendotis  political  powers  through  the  distribution  of  public 
works,  agricultural  and  other  benefits,  and  Jobs  No  political 
organization  likes  to  relinquish  power.    In  the  light  of  prevaUmg 
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trends,  should  the  third-term  tradition  bf  broken  in  1940.  no  man 
can  safely  predict  the  fate  of  our  form  of  government." 

Be  not  afraid— a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  not  vote  for  any  man  for  a  third  term  and  If  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  so  controlled  as  to  nominate  the  President  for  a  third 
term,  he  will  be  defeated  The  people  of  the  United  States  will  no 
more  violate  the  third-term  tradition  than  they  will  perlmt  the 
violation  of  our  Monroe  r>cctrine.  Our  traditions  and  our  doc- 
trines are  our  policies,  and  will  be  defended  to  the  utmost. 

Por  emphasis.  I  repeat,  no  third  term  for  any  President  is  an 
established  national  custom,  precedent  and  tradition  for  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yeai-s  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  citizens. 
as  sacred  as  law,  whether  it  he  written  or  unwritten,  and  will  be 
enforced  by  the  p)eople  at  the  ballet  box. 

Secondly.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  tradition  that  has 
existed  in  this  State  for  more  than  three  decades — of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  express  themselves  in  a  Presidential  preferential  pri- 
mary as  to  the  nominee  of  the  Democrntlc  Party.  Within  the  past 
2  weeks  Hon.  Zach  Arnold,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
committee,  also  an  articulate  and  twllllant  official  of  the  State  rov- 
ernment.  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  personal  esteem,  reportedly 
made  the  statement  tjefore  the  banqu'»t  at  the  women's  division  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Atlanta.  "We  tlon't  want  anything  to  wo:ry 
us.  We  want  to  go  to  the  national  convention  uuinstructed."  In 
other  words,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Democratic  Party,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  desires  not  to  be  worried  not 
to  be  disturbed,  net  to  be  intf-rferrcd  with,  but  desires  to  appoint 
their  own  delegation  to  the  national  convention  and  vote  for  any 
man  they  see  fit  as  the  nominee  of  the  Dem(x:ratlc  Party  in  1940 
without  referendum  to  and  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  this  State  Tlie  following  morning  the  Atlanta  Cont^titu- 
tlon.  in  an  editorial  regarding  this  speech,  stated  that  "such  a  pro- 
posal is  repugnant  to  the  theory  of  Democratic  practices  as  under- 
stotxl  In  Georgia.  The  Democratic  Party  has  never  been  willing  to 
delegate  the  authority  to  any  select  group,  hand-picked  or  other- 
wise." And  another  distinguished  public  servant.  Hon  John  B. 
Wilson,  secretary  of  state,  ininiediauly  wrote  In  commendation 
of  that  editorial:  "In  the  nomination  and  election  of  a  President 
ot  tlie  United  States  the  Democrats  of  Georgia  exercise  the  highest 
privilege  which  carries  with  it  the  greatest  responsibility  in  our 
entire  system  of  government.  Tliere  sht.uld  always  be  a  free,  full 
expression,  and  that  expression  cannot  be  had  except  tlirough  a 
dUect  primary.  If  the  Democrats  of  Georgia  want  it,  they  should 
have  it — and  they  will." 

Senator  Waltfh  F  George,  who  d(»feated  both  Talmad£;e  and 
Roosevelt  in  the  last  general  election  for  Senate,  stated,  "The 
people  are  certainly  entitUKl  to  a  preferential  primary  to  say  who 
shall  receive  the  delegates  •  •  •  nothing  else  will  satisify  the 
people  of  the  State."  And  so,  the  various  public  leaders  will 
anxkounce  themselves  and  the  people  will  demand,  of  a  right,  a 
presidential  preferential  primary  In  1940  regardless  of  the  obe- 
.  dience  of  the  present  State  administration  to  the  demands  of  the 
New  Dealers  In  Washington. 

In  order  that  we  may  know  the  history  of  the  presidential  pref- 
erential primary  In  Georgia  upon  which  the  primary  tradition  is 
founded,  I  give  you  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  fnccs  which  have 
been  unearthed  and  exposed  in  the  public  print  by  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Bloch.  of  Macon,  and  Hon.  W.  T.  Anderson,  of  the  Macon  Telegraph, 
to  whom  I  give  full  credit  for  their  Intelligent  and  patriotic 
efforts. 

Under  the  present  law  of  Georgia,  the  State  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee  is  the  only  body  that  has  a  right  or  a  voice  In 
determination  of  the  person  to  be  nominated  as  the  nominee  oi 
the  Democratic  Party.  Under  the  present  law,  the  State  Dem- 
ocratic Committee  can  name  the  dele^tes  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion wltho\:t  reference  to  the  people  and  without  giving  the 
people  an  opportunl^  to  express  their  free  choice.  The  right  of  a 
primary-  the  rules  df  the  primary,  under  the  present  law.  are  all 
In  the  control  of  the  State  Executive  Committee,  which  committee 
1»  appointed  by  the  Governor,  therefore,  it  Is  possible  under  the 
present  law  In  Cteorgla.  for  the  Governor  of  this  Stats  to  dictate 
who  are  the  delepates  from  the  State  of  Georgia  and  who  they 
vote  for  as  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  1940.  and 
since  we  are  historically  and  traditionally  a  Democratic  State,  it  Is 
thus  possible,  under  the  present  law.  for  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
to  \'ote  the  Democratic  Party  In  Georgia  In  the  general  election 
for  the  nominee  of  his  own  personal  choice. 

Thl*  Is  not  as  It  should  or  ought  to  be.  This  fact  was  recognized 
at  the  last  session  of  the  gjeneral  as«^mbly.  when  senate  bill  No. 
167  was  Introduced  on  March  3,  1939.  by  Senator  Palmour  of  the 
thirty-third  district  and  27  other  senators  (being  a  majority  of 
the  senate*  "to  require  the  holding  of  a  Presidential  preference 
primary,  flxlng  the  time  of  such  primary,  providing  the  machinery 
therefor,  and  for  other  purposes."  This  bill  was  never  called  for 
a  vdte  and  It  was  rumored  and  reported  In  the  press  of  the  State 
that  word  from  "above"  had  come  to  the  senate  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done  about  that  bill.  The  Macon  Telegraph 
asked.  "Trpon  what  meat  does  any  political  Caesar  feed.  If  it  be 
true  that  he  thinks  himself  strong  enough  to  obstruct  the  fair 
and  honest  will  of  the  people  "  Tho  bill,  as  written,  would  make 
It  mandatory  to  hold  a  Presidential  preferential  primary  in  Oeorcla 
In  1940.  and  every  4  years  thereafter,  and  that  the  candidate 
receiving  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  shall  be  allowed  to  name 
the  delegates  to  the  national  convention.  It  Is  a  fair  bill,  a 
Democratic  bill,  and  it  should  have  been  passed  because  It  guar- 
antees aud  crystallizes  into  law  the  traditional  rigiit  of  the  fteople 


of  Georgia  to  vote  for  their  choice  for  the  Democratic  leadership 
in  1940 — such  a  bill  should  be  passed  at  the  next  assembly  con- 
vened, whether  special,  extraordinary,  or  regular  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  If  not  included  in  the  call,  then  certainly  the 
general  assembly  may  demand  of.  by  resolution,  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  call  a  primary,  and  thus  preserve  this  tradition;  but 
whether  or  no  the  general  assembly  enacts  such  a  bill  or  passes 
such  a  resolution,  the  people  of  Georgia  will  demand  and  will 
exercise  their  right  to  vote  whether  such  a  primary  be  called 
by  the  executive  committee  or  by  the  Democrats  of  Georgia 
as  Individuals — the  will  of  the  people  will  be  served.  In  order 
to  more  clearly  set  forth  the  factual  matters  that  established  this 
tradition  and  demand  its  enactment  into  law,  I  must  take  you  back 
through  the  pages  of  history  for  more  than  6  Presidential  years 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  three  decades  In  this  State. 

In^l912  a  Democratic  Presidential  preferential  primary  was  held 
In  Georgia  because  the  State  Democratic  executive  committee  saw 
fit  to  call  it  The  candidates  in  that  primary  were  Oscar  Under- 
wood, of  Alabama,  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey;  It  was 
held  under  a  rule  of  the  State  committee  that  the  candidate  receiv- 
ing a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  should  be  Georgia  s  choice  for 
the  Presidential  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  so  happened 
that  Oscar  Underwood  received  a  plurality  of  popular  votes  as 
well  as  a  majority  of  the  county-unit  votes.  Delegates  were  se- 
lected to  the  national  convention  at  Baltimore.  Instructed  to  vote 
for  Oscar  Underwood,  which  they  did.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected,  as  you   well   know. 

In  1916  nij  primary  was  held,  for  the  fact  that  President  Wilson 
was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  succeed 
hlm.self. 

In  1920  the  committee  called  a  primary  and  provided:  "The 
State  delegation  shall  be  selected  from  among  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  candidate  receiving  the  plurality  of  the  countv- 
unlt  vote  In  the  State."  The  primary  was  held  on  April  20;  the 
candidates  were  Senator  Thomas  E.  Watson  and  Senator  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Georgia,  and  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Senator  Watson  received  49.420  popu- 
lar votes.  Palmer  received  46.710  popular  votes,  and  Senator  Smith 
received  43  244  popular  votes;  but  Palmer  received  136  county-unit 
votes,  Watson  70  county-unit  votes,  and  Smith  63  county-unit 
votes;  under  the  rules  of  the  committee.  Palmer  received  the  plu- 
rality of  the  county-unit  votes  and  was  clearly  entitle  to  the 
State  delegation,  but  in  the  convention  Senators  Watson  and 
Smith  combined  and  elected  delegates  to  the  convention  unln- 
structed  as  to  candidates  and  unfavorable  to  the  principles  of 
the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  After  the  convention  had 
adjourned,  the  Palmer  supporters  elected  a  delegation  Instructed 
to  vote  for  Palmer,  the  winner  of  the  Georgia  primary,  and  on 
June  28.  in  San  Francisco.  Calif  ,  the  Georgia  deleeation  pledged 
to  Attorney  Genera!  Palmer  were  seated  without  a  dissenting  vote; 
1  however,  that  delegation,  although  legally  elected  and  legally 
I  seated,  received  in  round  numbers  only  46.000  popular  votes  as 
I  against  92  000  popular  votes  for  those  opposed  to  him.  and  by  rea- 
I  son  of  the  rule  of  the  State  committee  the  will  of  tlie  people  was 
defeated. 

In  1924  the  State  committee  provided  for  a  primary  and  fixed 
I    the  rule  that  the  candidate  receiving  the  majority  of  the  popular 
vote  should  be  entitled  to  the  delegates  from  G-^orgia.     The  candl- 
j    dates  were  William  G   McAd(X3.  of  Callfom'.a.  and  Oscar  Underwood, 
of    Alabama.     McAdoo    received    91.682    votes    and    Underwood    re- 
I    celved  49.945  votes,  and   the  will  of   the   people  was,  as  expressed 
In  the  primary,  carried  out  by  the  selection  of  the  delegates  in- 
structed to  vote  for  McAdoo. 

In  1928  Senator  Waltkr  P  George  was  the  favorite  son  and 
the  only  candidate  filing  his  name  with  the  State  executive 
committee.  However.  Senator  George  Insisted  that  if  the  name  of 
any  other  person  was  presented  to  the  committee  by  a  date  fixed 
that  a  primary  must  be  held.  The  delei^ates  were  selected  from 
hie  friends  by  the  State  committee  without  a  vote  by  the  people, 
and  the  Georgia  delegation  presented  the  name  of  our  dlstlngvilshed 
Senator  to  the  convention  at  Houston,  where  he  received  the 
entire  vote  of  Georgia.  Florida,  and  a  portion  of  the  vote  of  Ala- 
bama and  West  Virginia 

In  1932  the  State  ccmmlttee  called  a  Presidential  primary  and 
fixed  an  entrance  fee  of  $1,000.  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
and  Judge  Giis  Howard,  of  Georgia,  qualified  In  that  primary, 
'  Governor  Roosevelt  wjis  selected  as  Georgia's  choice  by  a  tremen- 
dous popular  majority.  A  convention  was  held  and  elected  dele- 
gates, friends  of  Governor  Roo'^evelt.  These  went  to  the  conven- 
tion In  Chicago  and  voted  for  Governor  Roosevelt,  and  he  was 
nominated. 

In  1936  the  State  committee,  headed  by  Hon.  Hugh  Howell, 
after  much  talk  and  after  the  entire  Georgia  delegation  in  Con- 
;  gress  demanded  a  primary  of  the  State  committee,  they  finally 
'  called  a  Presidenliul  primary  and  fixed  the  entrance  fee  at  the 
exorbitant  siun  of  $10.0C0;  the  $10,000  was  raiseu;  the  primary 
was  not  held,  as  President  Roosevelt's  name  was  the  only  one 
submitted  to  the  committee  and  therefore  he  was  declared  the 
nominee  and  permitted  to  name  the  delegation  to  the  Philadelphia 
convention;    the  $10,000   was  returned. 

The  history  of  these  Presidential  years  show  the  haphazard  oper- 
ation under  our  present  system.  The  State  committee  can  call, 
or  not  call,  a  primary.  It  can  fix  an  entrance  fee  at  $500  or 
$50,000.  It  can  determine  whether  the  results  shall  be  governed 
by  popular  vote  or  county-vmit  vote.  It  may  or  may  not.  select 
its  own  delegates.     There  Is  too  much  left  to  chance  and  polltlca. 
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There  Is  t(X)  much  opportunity  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  a  law  should  be  written  upon  the  statute  books  as  heretofore 
suggested,  which  would  assure  the  people  of  the  rights  of  free 
expression,  fix  reasonable  rules  of  the  primary,  assure  the  candi- 
date of  a  reasonable  entrance  fee  and  remove  the  peoples'  right 
from  the  whim  of  politics  or  politicians.  Rej;ardless  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  committee's  powers,  the  tradition  and  custom  as 
followed  over  this  long  period  of  years.  Is  that  we  have  a  Pres- 
idential preferential  primary,  that  the  popular  will  of  the  people 
shall  decide  who  the  nominee  shall  be.  It  is  up  to  you  and  to 
me  and  to  the  other  citizens  of  this  State  that  we  make  our 
demand  that  our  rights  be  observed. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  a  personal  reference  which  perhaps 
will  clarify  my  statement  here  today.  I  am  a  Democrat  and  my 
record  of  loyal  service  to  the  party  Is  known,  but  be  it  said.  I 
am  a  free  Democrat  and.  above  all  else,  a  free  American.  I  have 
followed  Democratic  doctrines  and  expect  to  follow  them,  but  I 
have  respect  for  and  obedience  to  the  traditions,  as  well  as  the 
rules  ol  the  party,  and  I  expect  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  uphold 
and  maintain  them. 

I  call  upon  all  loyal  Americans  to  attend  the  standards  of 
democracy,  for  there  are  forces  foreign  and  unfriendly,  domestic, 
and  self-seeking,  that  desire  to  tear  down  our  traditions  and  deny 
us  cur  privileges.  You  men  of  the  mountains,  attend  the  stand- 
ards of  our  Government  and  hold  high  those  banners  of  our  rights, 
both  wTltten  and  unwritten,  and  these  privileges  and  customs 
that  have  become  the  established  precedent  and  Instinctive  pro- 
cedure of  our  democracy.  As  I  stand  here  today,  inspired  by  the 
panorama  which  extends  from  the  Great  Smokies  on  and  on  to 
the  sea.  in  this  home  of  purebred  Anglo-Saxon  people,  where 
the  mountains  In  their  purple  majesty  rise  high  above  the  fruited 
plain,  where  the  people  have  maintained  the  purity  of  democratic 
principles  of  government,  as  well  as  their  race.  I  paraplirase  and 
quote  that  beautiful  poem  by  Ernest  Neal; 

"In  this  rhythmical  land  of  the  Cherokees, 
With  its  wonderful  streams  and  beautiful  trees. 
In  music  shall  roll  the  Indian's  proud  soul 
As  long  as  Its  rivers  fiow  into  the  £eas. 

"In  the  laughing  of  the  ripples  of  the  sweet  Salacoa. 
In  the  falling  of  the  current  of  the  silvery  Toccoa, 
In   the   roarings  of  Tallulah.  and   the   splashings  of  Yahoola 
Are  the  wild  and  varied  volumes  of  a  never-written  lore." 

Now.  in  saying  good-bye  and  expressing  my  thanks  for  this 
privilege,  may  this  land  of  the  Cherokees  always  be  the  home  of 
and  maintain  a  people  who  are  patriotic,  democratic,  brave,  and 
free.     I  thank  you. 


Pensions  for  Dependents  of  Deceased  World  War 

Veterans 


state 

Children 

■Widows 

Parents 

Total 

Annual  cost 

United  States 

376,400 

183,400 

43.000 

612.800 

$111,390,000 

Alabama ....... 

5,490 
1,  ItiS 
4.600 
22,000 
3,  .550 
4,700 
630 

2,745 
.5(»5 
2,3:«) 
11.000 
1.7.50 
2.3.50 

ass 

765 
160 
650 

3.000 
600 
C50 

n 

9,000 
1.910 
7.540 
36.000 
6.9flO 
7.700 
870 

1,629.000 

Arizooa      ...... 

345.710 

Arkan.'ai' .. . 

1,382,*W 

California . — 

6,516,000 

Colorado          -  ..._.......-. 

1.067.900 

Conn''cticut  -  .,_._._._..  ... 

1. 393.  700 

Delaware --.»...—..-..- 

157.  470 

Estimated  number  of  dependents  of  deceased  World  War  veterans 
ir/io  uxntld  be  entitled  to  pensions  during  first  year  under  the 
provisiona  of  H.  R.  2726 — Continued 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1939 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  now  is  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  of 
the  House  a  bill  <H.  R.  2726)  providing  pensions  for  the  de- 
pendent widows,  orphans,  and  parents  of  all  deceased  World 
War  veterans.  I  wish  to  present  for  the  Record  a  compilation 
showing  the  number  of  such  children,  widows,  and  parents 
in  all  the  States  and  the  amount  of  money  which  would 
go  to  each  State  during  the  first  year  under  the  provisions 
of  H.  R.  2726.  This  information,  compiled  by  Mr.  Millard 
W.  Rice,  legislative  representative  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  follows: 

Estimated  number  of  dependents  of  deceased  World  War  veterans 
u-hc  u)Ould  be  entitled  to  pensions  during  first  year  under  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  2726 


State 

Children 

1 
Widows  ; 

rarvnts 

ToUl 

Annual  coet 

Pistrirt  of  Columbia 

Florida 

3.020 

4.  370 
6.  2W) 
1.  460 

27.  Itifl 

10,  (W5 

8.  4('fl 

8.100 

5.  9.'i0 
5.  K.M) 
2.290 
5.140 

14.  .500 

14.400 

9.100 

3.  125 

11.600 

1.9.50 

4,270 

3.50 

1.3-10 

1'2.  .'rtl 

10.  MOD 

40. 000 

n.  7.50 

1.700 

IS.SliO 

6.700 

3.R75 

3'3.500 

215 

3.7.50 

Z3;<0 

6,'.>20 

1\  1^-50 

1,530 

875 

6.650 

6  100 

4.570 

0.100 

1.190 

1, 510 
il30 
3,  140 

7:J0 
13.560 
5,015 
4.200 
3.0.50 
2.990 
2.  930 

1.  140 

2.  .'<«'iO 
7.200 
7. '200 
4.550 
1..V50 
6.900 

9N0 

2,135 

175 

6.V5 

C.OtiO 

.5.  400 

20.  (Ik^ 

3.350 

s.-.n 

0.  (KX) 
3.4410 
l.'..3o 

17.  tW) 

105 

1.S70 

1.  ins 

3.105 

7.930 

7fO 

4B5 

.3.  32.5 

3.  (i5<1 
2.3*10 
4.600 

595 

420 

000 

WO 

210 

8.7)« 

1,400 

1.100 

wo 

K30 

8'JO 

3-'0 

700 

2.000 

2.000 

1,250 

4-25 

1.500 

270 

695 

.50 

1K5 

L.-KIO 
1.500 
5.  (»« 
900 
Z50 
2..'iO0 

510 

3.850 

30 

520 

.325 

865 

2,220 

210 

70 

««25 

R.V) 

630 

1.2110 

105 

4.  WO 

7,100 
10.300 

2400 
44.  .500 

16.  450 
13.  700 
10.000 

9.  WIO 
9,600 
3.7.'.0 
8.400 

23.700 
2:1.600 
14.900 

5.100 
19.000 

3.-J00 

7.000 
.575 

2.  140 
20.000 

17.  700 
65.000 

ii.ono 

2.  HOO 
30.  (.00 
11.(100 

6.  350 
65,t«lO 

6.140 
3.900 

10.  190 
26.  (XK) 

2.  .500 

1.430 

10.900 

10.000 

7.  ."'10 
14,900 

1.950 

«».5.M0 
1.  2S.5.  100 

(Ittirela . 

1. 1»64. 30) 

I'laho  

194,400 

Illinois 

R.  a54.  50l> 

lodiiina 

2,  977.  4.50 

la»a     

2.  479.  700 

Kansas  - 

].H|0.(»0 

Krnlurky 

Ix)ui>;iana 

Maine        

1.773.  WO 

1,  737.  600 

678.  750 

Maryland        

1.  f>ja.  400 

M  a.-vS3''husctts 

4.3X9.700 

Michi|:an 

4.271.600 

Minnt'jota  . 

2,696,900 

M  i'^.xissiiipi 

923.100 

Mis.soun  

3.  439. 000 

Montana  -      .  ....  .. 

579.  200 

Nebraska 

1,  267.  000 

Nt'vada         .     ....... 

104.  075 

New  Ilaniiwhiro... 

387.  340 

Nrw  Jer>=oy. 

New  Mexico 

New  ^'ork   

North  ('ar-)lina 

3.  r:"*).  001 

S.  203.  700 

11.7M.0O3 

1.990.000 

North  Dakota 

roA.mo 

tthio             

5.  430. 000 

Oklahoma....' 

1.9911.000 

Htei:on     

I'ennsvlvania      

1.140.350 
».  955. 000 

Khinle  Inland   

63.350 

.'Viiith  (^arolina 

1.111.340 

South  Ottkola 

7O.V900 

Tonnpssoe . 

1.844.300 

Texas 

4.7(l6.00'> 

Ctah 

4.52.500 

Vrrmnnt 

2SH.  830 

Virginia    

1.97Z9O0 

AVfLshineton  

West  Virginia 

WLsron'ia 

Wyoniing     

1,  810.  000 
1,. 157.  .500 

2,  696. 903 

3.5Z96a 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  such  pensions  were 
granted  to  the  dependent  widows,  orphans,  and  parents  of 
deceased  World  War  veterans,  they  would  receive  the  same 
amount  Individually,  whether  they  lived  on  farms,  in  vil- 
lages, or  in  cities  in  Eastern  or  in  Western  States  and  in 
Northern  or  Southern  States. 

No  matched  funds  would  have  to  be  paid  out  by  the  State 
governments,  such  as  is  the  case  as  to  public-assistance  bene- 
fits under  social-security  benefits. 

These  widows,  orphans,  and  parents  are  now  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  their  local  communities  and  States — in  effect, 
local  liabilities.  Such  local  human  liabilities  would  be  con- 
verted into  local  human  assets  by  the  adoption  of  such 
pension  laws. 

Moreover,  even  more  important,  by  transferring  the  bur- 
den of  the  care  of  such  dependent  widows,  orphans,  and 
parents  from  their  own  States  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  provided  in  H.  R. 
2726.  then  State  social-security  fimds  would  become  available 
in  larger  sums  for  other  destitute  citizens,  thereby  curtailing 
such  States  to  a  greater  amount  of  matched  funds  from  the 
Social  Security  Board. 


Exports  and  Imports  of  Agricultural  Products 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  21.  1939 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time  past  I  have  been 
watching  with  interest  the  insertion  in  the  Record  of  various 
tables  of  agricultural  imports,  inserted  by  the  minority  Mem- 
bers.    These  tables  have   purported  to  show  increases  of 
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Imports,  and  lists  of  agricultural  exports  have  frequently 
been  inserted  as  well,  so  grouped  that  for  the  most  part 
declines  are  shown  for  the  first  5  months  of  1939  over  1938. 
Occasionally  one  or  two  decreases  in  the  agricultural  imports 
are  shown  in  the  select  or  picked  list.  The  whole  list  is 
presented  under  the  guise  of  products  which  have  been 
affected  by  trade  agreements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  th€  sake  of  accuracy  someone  of 
us  ought  to  insert  what  are  the  actual  figures  in  connection 
with  imports  and  exports  of  agricultural  products,  and  there- 
fore I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  what  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  as  far  as  our  import 
and  export  trade  is  concerned. 

Of  course,  for  those  who  have  no  regard  for  accuracy,  it 
does  not  matter  that  about  half  of  the  items  in  the  inserted 
lists  have  not  been  the  subject  of  concessions  by  the  United 
States  in  trade  agreements.  Opponents  of  foreign  trade 
have  a  weak  case  and  therefore  have  to  pad  the  list  to  make 
what  they  consider  an  unfavorable  showing.  In  order  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  I  present  a  few  of  the  agricultuJal 
imports  which  have  decreased  during  the  first  5  months  of 
1939  over  1938. 


Pr<xluft 


Bnt»»>r     ^... 

F^         *,,-H  

1  ->!  products 

Pwi».iir?ii    

T»llow...  

Com...      

BMtoyntait 

SuKur    

MoIhsom 

Tung  oil 


Vnit 


Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

I'ound 

Bus!i«l 

Pound. 

Ton 

Gallon 

Pound 


1038 


«e3.noo 

5,  fiM,  (W» 
»\<,  oni» 

2,  l.W.  OtX) 
ft»-'.  (WO 

4.1. 74f.,  (100 

1.331.  (XX) 

m.  (524.  OOO 

43,  IS«.  (TOO 


5  nif'nths, 


4.'W.00O 

C.  141.0110 

3.>\;i.in)0 

f  UOilO 

4S2.  OiX) 

ItH.OOO 

43.  d!V«,  miO 

8HS.1100 

W.  231.000 

32,  SoJi.000 


In  giving  the  at>ove  list  I  want  to  say  that  in  either  year 
the  quantity  of  Imports  of  the  products  in  com.parison  with 
the  production  in  the  United  States  was  generally  so  small 
as  to  have  little  effect  on  the  domestic  producers.  Shown 
alone  without  reference  to  production  and  prices  the  figures 
of  imports  mean  very  little  except,  as  the  opposition  hopes, 
a  political  effect.  ,— ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  of  the  products  from 
time  to  time.  Formerly  butter  headed  their  list.  Now  that 
that  product  has  shifted  to  an  export  basis  it  is  omitted 
from  the  list. 

I  also  want  to  complete  the  record  and  show  a  few  agri- 
cultural products  the  exports  of  which  increased  for  the  first 
5  months  of  1939  over  1938. 


Product 

Unit 

103S 

1939 

Bnoon                        

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Poun<l   

BsKtwl 

Rirrel 

Bushel 

Box 

Box  ..  .  . 

3.  237,  (XX) 

21,.32-iKIO 

i»a.  633,  («>0 

1(V«,721,(1IW 

43.26M,000 

1,  5it.\  ttW 

6. 472.  OOO 

3.7S^00O 

4VI,  (H«i 

5, 4S3,  (100 

38,  lt>i  (XW 

3.  ,M3,  fXX) 

llwn.s  and  shoulders ...... 

27.  i^LiXX) 

l.arit             

11 T  wi^i  i«»t 

MilMrif* 

1 

Wb«t 

Flour  of  United  Sutea  wheat 

t  t                         ■! 

i,  444,  UU) 

Appies       

5. 84".»,  (XX) 

<.>rjinK»'s 

4,  131,  OIX) 

iirnppfruit    

6,M4,  •DIO 

Appk«.  dried . 

Pound 

Pound 

12,  .M2,  mo 

K.iisu]s 

3V,  561,000 

.  These  increases  are  not  as  large  as  some  of  us.  who  are 
Interested  in  export  trade,  would  like  to  have  them.  There 
have  been  concessions  obtained  on  all  these  items  in  trade 
agreements,  but  no  one  maintains  that  these  Increases  In  all 
cases  were  brought  about  as  a  result  of  trade  agreements. 
This  table  merely  presents  a  more  favorable  situation  than  the 
opponents  of  trade  agreements  show  in  their  monthly  pres- 
entation for  the  Congressional  Record,  and  which  go  out 
over  the  coimtry  to  misinform  the  fanners  of  the  true  situa- 
tion. 


Thomas    A.    Edison    and    Mrs.    Mina    M.    Edison 

Hughes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OK   NEW  JERSEY 

I.\  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  21  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  18),  1939 


ADDRESSES    IN    HONOT^    OP    THOMAS    A.    EDISON    AND    MRS. 
MINA  M.  EDISCN  HUGHES 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  remarks  delivered  by  the  honored  guests  at  a  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  Livingston,  North  Newark,  and  West  Hudson 
KiawanLs  Clubs  to  honor  the  late  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Mi'S. 
Mina  M.  Edison  Hughes,  held  at  the  Newark  Athletic  Club 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1939. 

I  point  out  the  fact  that  mayors  of  11  communities  In 
northern  New  Jersey  and  Governors  of  22  States  of  the  Union 
issued  proclamations  proclaiming  February  11  of  this  year  as 
Edison  Day  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Edison's  contribution  to 
civilization.  Mr.  G€orge  E.  Stringfellow,  vice  president  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Inc..  later  collected  the  original  proclama- 
tions, together  with  the  autographed  photographs  of  those 
Issuing  them,  and  had  them  bound  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Edison's  widow  at  the  dinner. 

In  view  of  the  great  contributions  of  the  late  Thomas  A. 
Edison  to  mankind,  and  the  significance  of  this  particular 
occasion.  I  trust  that  the  Senate  wiU  consent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  this  interesting  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INVOCATION 

MaJ.  Ralph  Milleh,  State  Commander,  Salvation  Army.  Our 
Father  God,  the  giver  of  every  good  gift,  we  come  to  Thee  tonight 
with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  In  our  hearts.  We  thank  Thee  for 
all  Thy  blessings  to  us,  but  this  evening  we  are  specially  mindful 
of  the  gift  of  science  and  Invention  as  personified  In  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Thomas  Edison.  We  thank  Thee  for  all  he  has 
been  able  to  do  to  make  the  world  brighter,  both  physically  and 
spiritually,  and  the  hard  road  easier  for  many  feet.  We  pray  that 
ITiou  Shalt  sensitize  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  minds  that  we  may 
be  increasingly  mindful  of  our  blessings  as  manifest  through  Thy 
children. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  presence  at  this  gathering  of  her  who  waa 
the  In.'^plration  of  all  his  efforts  and  achievements  for  humanity, 
and  beescech  Thy  continued  guidance  for  her  and  her  loved  ones. 

Bless  the  food  that  has  been  provided  for  us,  and  may  we  spend 
the  strength  derived  from  it  for  Thy  honor  and  in  service  to  our 
fellow  men.     Amen. 

WELCOME 

ARTHtTR  E.  Blttmenschini:.  Honored  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
on  behalf  of  the  Livingston,  North  Newark,  and  West  Hudson 
Kiwanis  Clubs,  may  I  extend  to  each  of  you  a  sincere  welcome  on 
thib  occasion  to  honor  one  of  America's  greatest  men,  Thomas  Alva 
Edison. 

I  take  great  pleasure  In  presenting  to  you  the  public  relations 
chairman  of  the  North  Newark  Kiwanis  Club,  a  man  of  action,  ovir 
toastmastcr  for  the  evening.  Mr.  Emil  O.  Meyer. 

Emil  G.  Miter,  toastmastcr.  President  Blumenschlne.  President 
De  Canntp.  President  Diver,  honored  guests.  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
among  the  few  enduring  satisfactions  of  life  us  the  attainment  of 
the  respect  of  one's  fellow  man.  Tonight  we  are  paying  respect  to 
the  living.  Mrs.  Mina  Edison  Hughes,  and  respect  to  the  departed, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Without  mental  reservation,  tnese  two  are  worthy  of  the  respect 
that  we  are  paying  them  tonight.  What  a  strange  coincidence.  A 
few  moments  ago  I  heard  that  ve  are  also  adding  our  respect  to 
Mr  Ellison's  daughter,  Mrs.  John  E.  Sloane.  whose  birthday  Is  today. 

There  are  upward  of  530  people  here  tonight.  Had  we  accommo- 
dations five  times  the  size  of  this  dining  hall,  we  would  have  had 
3.000  people  paying  tribute.  The  size  of  the  room  determined  the 
capacity  of  the  Industrial  cross-section  of  the  commvmity  paying 
respect  to  the  great  Inventor,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison. 
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An  additional  purpose  of  the  gathering  here  tonight  Is  to  know 
one  another  better.  You  know  what  the  world  needs  today  more 
than  anything  else  Is  greater  understanding,  and  greater  under- 
standing can  only  be  obtained  through  contact.  May  I  suggest 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  gathering,  we  again  reassemble  In 
Duffleld  Hall  and  further  fraternize? 

We  may  not  be  able  to  do  the  things  that  Mr.  Edison  has  done, 
but  we  can  say  a  kind  word  to  cur  neighbor,  and,  through  that 
kindness,  we  can  carry  on  by  word  of  mouth  the  very  thing  that 
Mr.  Edison  has  done.  He  has  made  and  is  still  ma.king  people 
happy.  Let  us  know  each  other  better:  and  if  we  know  each  other 
better,  I  am  sure  we  will  love  each  other  more. 

In  the  words  of  the  Honorable  John  W.  Brlcker,  Governor  of  the 
St.ite  of  Ohio:   "What  America  needs  Is  another  Thomas  A.  Edison." 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  entire  proceedinss  of  this 
evening  are  being  automatically  recorded  on  a  device  invented  by 
Mr  Edison  and  later  perfected  by  his  engineers — the  Ediphcne.  On 
these  records,  your  singing  and  the  spoken  words  of  the  people  at 
the  head  table  are  being  recorded — all  to  go  down  In  the  archives,  a 
irermancnt  record  of  the  tribute  we  are  paying  Mr.  Edison  here 
tonight. 

There  are  four  messages  printed  in  the  program — one  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States — which  reads  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Mrs.  Hughes:  It  must  be  with  a  sense  of  triumph  that 
you  will  receive  the  tribute  in  honor  of  your  late  husband  which 
uill  be  presented  to  you  on  May  31. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  with  those  who  would  thus 
acclaim  the  memory  of  a  man  who  devoted  a  long  life  so  asslduoiisly 
to  the  practical  application  of  science  to  everyday  needs.  His  claim 
upon  our  remembrance  for  the  works  he  wrought  Is  his  best 
n\onument. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Franklin  D.  Rocsemxt." 

One  from  past  Pre^dent  Herbert  Hoover,  and  this  reads  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Mrs.  Hltjues:  I  am.  Indeed,  glad  to  see  the  movement 
that  has  been  gotten  under  way  to  honcr  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 
For  this  I  am  grateful.  No  man  in  any  civilized  part  of  this  earth 
Cin  live  his  day  through  without  enjoying  in  some  measure  benefits 
cieattd  1-y  Mr.  Edison. 

"It  is  fitting  that  a  day  be  set  aside  in  specific  recognition  of  these 
benefactions.  They  are  more  than  personal  corrJorts.  He  added 
to  the  productivity  of  the  earth.  He  added  to  human  fret-dom 
from  drudgery  and  toil  He  created  ntw  provinces  of  human 
thought  and  human  liberty. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  I  have  an  engagement  scheduled  else- 
where, as  I  shi.'uld  like  to  be  with  the  gathering  that  will  honor 
jour  late  husband  on  May  31. 

"My  v.-arni  pcisoral  regards  to  you, 
"Yours  faithfully. 

HERriERT  Hoover. 

A  message  from  Alfred  E.  Smith,  which  I  will  read  to  you: 

"Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Hughes:  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  the  New 
Jersey  State  Legislature  has  petitioned  Congress  to  proclaim  an 
annual  'Edt.«on  Day,'  and  sincerely  hope  that  favorable  action  will  be 
gi anted  in  Washington.  Certainly  there  is  no  honor  too  great  for 
the  memory  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  left  behind  him  so  much 
that  has  contributed  to  the  progress  and  comfort  of  present-day 
humanity. 

"Rest  a.ssured  that  you  can  count  mc  as  one  of  those  favoring 
every  thought  of  respect  and  homage  to  the  memory  and  achieve- 
ments of  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

"I  sincerely  regret  my  inability  to  be  with  you  and  your  many 
friends  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  you  of  the  proclama- 
tions Issued  by  the  various  mayors  and  governors. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Alfred  E.  Smith." 

X  will  also  read  this  to  yoti  from  Governor  Bricker.  of  Ohio: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Hughes:  As  Governor  of  the  State  In  which  Thomas 
A.  Edison  was  born,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  greetings 
In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  to  those  in  attendance  at  the 
dinner  meeting  at  which  you  are  to  receive  the  proclamations  Issued 
by  governors  and  mayors  in  connection  with  Edison  Day. 

"Thomas  A.  Edison  was  born  Februry  11,  1847,  In  Milan,  Ohio. 
He  is  rightly  entitled  to  the  title  of  the  country's  greatest  in- 
ventor. The  people  of  Ohio  will  always  remember  the  greatness  of 
Mr.  Edison  and  the  contributions  he  made  to  the  advancement  of 
this  country. 

"What  America  needs  today  Is  another  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

"Assuring  you  of  my  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, and  with  kind  personal  regards,  I  remain 
"Cordially  yovu-s, 

"John  W.  Bricker, 
"Governor,  State  of  Ohio." 

I  also  have  a  telegram  from  Senator  Barbour,  which  reads: 
"Regret  exceedingly  will  not  be  able  to  be  with  you.  but  Im- 
portant ccnferences  of  long  standing  in  connection  with  legisla- 
tive program  demand  my  presence  here  in  Washington.  I  assure 
you  if  the  situation  were  otherwise  Mrs.  Barbour  and  I  would  not 
Xail  to  attend.     Please  accept  our  respects  and  kind  regards. 

"W.  Waeekn  Babboub." 


In  like  manner  I  have  a  telegram  of  congratulation  from  Mr. 
Henry  Ford,  and  I  think  you  will  all  be  Interested  In  my  reading 
this  to  you: 

"It  is  very  gratifying  that  so  many  of  the  Governors  of  States 
and  mayors  of  cities  are  proclaiming  February  11  as  Edison  Day. 
Mr.  Edison's  service  to  mankind  will  be  remembered  the  world  over 
wherever  power  and  light  and  sound  are  made  and  used  for  human 
welfare.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  Mrs.  Ford  and  myself  are 
unable  to  Join  In  your  celebration  tonight,  but  we  are  glad  to 
report  that  today,  as  every  February  11  since  Mr  Edison's  pa.««lng, 
has  been  kept  at  Dearborn  and  by  the  Edison  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. So  that  we  are  in  reality  Joined  with  you  in  remem- 
brance of  that  great  man. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ford." 

I  also  have  one  from  Congressman  Vreeland,  in  which  he  says: 

"Regret  congressional  activities  compel  my  absence.  Hope  Con- 
gress will  officially  recognize  Edison  Day  next  year." 

Oh.  how  I  wish  we  had  the  time  to  read  all  the  letters  and  tele- 
grams of  tribute  lying  before  me — tributes  real,  genuine,  heart- 
felt in  their  expressions  of  Mr.  Tliomas  A.  Edison's  greatness. 

The  printer  has  made  an  excellent  formal  presentation  of  our 
honored  guests  at  the  head  table.  I  refer  you  to  the  printed  pro- 
gram for  their  background  and  affiliations.  A  splendid  group, 
don't  you  think  so? 

Genius  as  Mr.  Edison  was.  you  know  he.  too.  had  a  very  human 
side.  He  loved  mankind.  He  loved  flowers.  He  loved  mu-slc. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  some  of  Mr.  Edisons  favorite  music? 

(There  follows  the  toastmaster's  Introduction  of  the  musical 
prog:ram  which  Included  some  of  Thomas  A.  Edison's  favorite 
selections.) 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Pa.scoe  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
House  of  Assembly  for  12  terms.  In  19^37  he  was  minority  leader 
and  at  the  present  time  he  Is  sp?aker  of  the  house.  I  take  pleasure 
In  presenting  to  you  the  Honorable  Herbert  J.  Paacoc. 

Hon.  Herbert  J.  Papcoe  (sp>eaker  of  the  House  of  Awsombly  of 
New  Jersey).  Mr.  Toostmaster,  honored  guests,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, my  few  remarks  are  to  be  addressed  chiefly  to  Mrs.  Hu;;he8. 

Mrs.  Hughes,  history  was  made  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of 
New  Jersey  when  en  May  17  it  was  my  happy  privilege  to  present 
you  to  the  house  of  assembly  while  in  session.  I  believe  this  Is 
the  first  time  that  a  distinguished  lady  citizen  was  so  presented 
to  the  State  legislature. 

On  that  occasion  your  gracious  manner  and  personal  charm 
v/on  the  hearts  of  the  members.  They  have  commL'sloued  me  to 
bring  to  you  tonight  a  me'sa^ie  of  deep  appreciation  and  respect. 

&-)  many  of  the  wond'-rful  achievements  of  your  distinguished 
husband.  Thomas  A.  Edi.scn,  were  accomplished  on  the  soil  of  our 
beloved  State  of  New  Jer-,?y  tl>at  the  legislature  has  lelt  it  de- 
sirable that  they  should  in  some  manner  assist  in  commemorating 
his  memory. 

The  first  such  occasion  was  during  the  legislative  session  In 
1938,  when  the  Honorable  Edgar  Williamson.  Jr.,  a.s8cmblyman 
from  Esiex  County,  then  sponsored  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Federal  Congress  to  set  aside  February  11  as  Edison  Day.  New 
Jersey  thus  Initiated  a  movement  which  has  since  been  generally 
adopted  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 

The  second  instance  was  this  year  when  the  Honorable  Bernard  W. 
Vogel,  assemblyman  from  Middlesex  County,  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion naming  the  new  bridge  to  be  constructed  across  Raritan  Bay, 
as  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Bridge.  This  resolution  having  been 
adopted,  the  bridge  soon  to  be  constructed  will  be  a  lasting  me- 
morial of  the  regard  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  for  the  memory 
of  Thomas  A.   Edison. 

Mr.  Edison,  always  mindful  of  his  fellow  man.  was  Just  such  a 
citizen  as  the  poet  had  In  mind  when  he  penned  hl»  beautiful 
lines: 

"Oh.  God;  give  us  men.  determined,  brave  and  strong. 
Who  dare  to  do  the  rij:ht  and  smite  the  wrong; 
Wholehearted  men.  unselfish,  fearless,  bold, 
Whose  love  of  truth  outweighs  the  greed  for  gold. 
Devoted  men.  who  think  and  pray  and  plan 
How  best  to  live  and  serve  their  fellow  man." 

They  tell  the  story  that  when  someone  asked  Mr.  Edison  whether 
he  attributed  his  wonderfully  successful  achievements  to  Inspira- 
tion or  j)ersplratlon,  he  replied,  "A  full  measure  of  both." 

When  he  thought  of  Inspiration,  It  must  have  been  that  patient 
encouragement  that  he  received  from  you;  your  constant  source 
of  aid  and  help  that  inspired  him  to  persist  In  his  endeavors  even 
when  the  outlook  was  mo.st  discourafrlng. 

This  audience  tonight,  in  appreciation  of  the  aid  and  Inspira- 
tion that  you  gave  to  one  of  New  Jersey's  former  outstanding  citi- 
zens, has  asiced  me  to  present  to  you  and  your  daughter,  Mrs. 
Sloane,  these  beautiful  bouquets  of  red  ro-'-es.  As  these  roses  are 
living  manifestations  of  God's  mysteries  of  creation,  may  they 
remind  you  tonight  that  It  was  from  the  same  mysteries  of  crea- 
tion that  Thomas  A.  Edison  brought  forth  his  great  accomplish- 
ments to  liehten  the  burdens  of  humanity. 

Emil  G.  M'!:ter,  toastmastcr.  Confidence  downward  tjegets  confi- 
dence upward.  Many  years  ago  I  heard  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  ?ay: 
"My  young  partners  do  all  the  work  and  I  do  the  laughing  and  I 
recommend  to  you  that  there  Is  little  success  where  there  Is  little 
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laughing  In  leading  men  there  Is  more  stimulus  In  a  smile  than  | 
In  a  thousand  harsh  words"  Mr.  Schwab  Is  an  Internationally 
known  captain  of  Indiisirv.  whoso  advice  and  wisdom  Is  sought  by 
industrialists,  ttnancters.  a'nd  Oovprnment  leaders.  He  Is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  I  present  Mr. 
Charles  M   Schwab  ^  „      ,  „ 

Charles  M  Schwab,  chairman  of  the  board.  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration. I  tried  to  remember  the  names  mentioned  by  Mr.  Meyer 
of  the  various  guests  present  here  tonight,  because  I  do  not  know 
all  of  thorn.  But  I've  forgotten  them,  and  I  think  at  this  time  I  can 
▼ery  well  and  appropriately  say  to  you.  In  anticipation  of  the  few 
words  I  mav  sav.  "My  dear  Mrs.  Hughes,  ladles,  and  gentlemen." 

Now.  wtien  I  saw  this  kindly  and  eloquent  gentleman  present  the 
roses  to  Mrs.  Hughes  and  her  daughter,  my  mind  turned  back  In 
reminiscence  cl  years  ago.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  night  of  rem- 
InLscences.  And  I  remember  one  of  my  first  experiences  In  life  was 
with  Mr  Carnegie,  who  gave  his  first  library  to  the  town  of  Brad- 
dock.  Pa.  We  had  a  great  celebration  to  honor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C;ir- 
negie.  and  1  thought  It  would  please  them  both  If  I  had  some 
typical  Fteelworker  present  Mrs  Carnegie  with  a  bouquet  of  rcses. 
And  so.  looking  over  our  workmen.  I  finally  selected  one.  John  Noyes, 
a  typical  rugged  steel  man.  to  make  the  presentation  speech  to  Mrs. 
Carnegie. 

I  had  John  on  the  carpet  at  my  ofBce  for  about  3  weeks  until 
I  had  him  letter  perfect  In  the  speech  he  was  to  make. 

The  auspicious  moment  arrived,  and  when  John  came  to  the  stage 
to  present  the  bouquet  of  flowers  I  saw  him  tiim  pale,  and  disaster 
appeared  Imminent.  However.  John  started  his  speech  and  got  as 
far  as  saving.  "Mrs.  Carnegie."  and  then  stopped.  He  couldn't  go 
any  further,  but  with  true  American  spirit  he  handed  the  roses  to 
Mrs.  Carnegie,  and  she  accepted  them  with  appropriate  remarks. 
After  Mrs.  Carnerile  had  finished  speaking  the  rest  of  John's  speech 
came  back  to  him.  He  then  remembered  what  he  was  to  have 
said  In  the  first  place.  And  he  took  the  roses  back  from  Mrs. 
Carnegie  and  started  his  speech  again. 

That's  how  I  feel  tonight.  When  your  good  president  and  others 
asked  me  to  come  over  here  to  present  the  book  to  Mrs.  Hughes. 
I  thought  that  wxs  all  I  had  to  do.  I  would  present  the  book  with 
the  same  sentiment,  love,  and  esteem  that  I  had  for  Mr.  Edison 
and  Mrs.  Hughes  during  all  these  years,  and  that  my  duty  would 
be  ended.  But  I  find  that  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words. 
Because  the  speeches  have  been  so  brief,  and  the  music  so  good, 
I'm  Inclined  to  let  my  soul  outpour  tonight  with  reference  to  this 
great  man.  whom  I  first  met  In  1886.  a  long  time  ago.  and  have 
been  his  friend  during  all  the  years  of  his  life.  Yes;  more  than 
merely  a  friend.  I  had  great  affection  for  him.  Perhaps  few  men 
In  this  country  have  known  Intimately  more  men,  and  great  men. 
throughout  the  world  than  I've  known.  Circumstances  of  life 
placed  me  In  that  position,  and  I  am  glad  In  this,  the  home  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Edison,  to  say  frankly,  and  with  the  truth  of  age.  that 
Mr  Thomas  Edison  to  my  mind,  was  the  greatest  man  I  ever  knew 
In  my  long  life. 

I  worked  on  some  problems  with  Mr.  Edison,  and  as  time  went  on 
I  learned  to  admire  him  all  the  more.  I  even  learned  his  language, 
and  used  it  frequently.  I  remember  one  night  in  New  York  when 
I  coaxed  Mr.  Edison  to  make  a  speech  before  the  microphone:  he 
wouldn't  do  It.  We  were  recording  speeches  of  the  great  men  of 
our  time,  and  I  asked  Mrs.  Hughes  to  prevail  upon  her  husband  to 
make  the  speech,  and  we  finally  reached  a  compromise.  Mr.  Edi- 
son said,  "Well.  Charlie.  I'll  stand  for  the  picture  If  you'll  make  the 
speech."  I  said  all  right.  So  we  stood  together,  my  arms  about  him. 
I  suppose  I  was  a  little  long,  and  he  was  a  little  nervous  and  he 
didn't  hear  very  well  what  I  said,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  radio  was  recording  everything,  he  said.  "Dent  be  so 
damned  long.  I'm  tired"  I  said,  "All  right,  Mr.  Edison,  we'll  cut  It 
short  "  And  that's  all  in  the  record  preserved  at  Columbia 
University. 

I  think  I  was  the  first  to  show  Edison — Mr.  Edlscn — the  opinions 
of  people  by  asking  them  instead  of  applauding  with  their  hands 
to  cheer  with  their  handkerchiefs.  The  great  universities  of  the 
United  States  gave  a  dinner  to  the  pioneers  of  Industry,  of  which 
Mr.  Edison  was.  of  course,  head  and  shoulders  above  all;  and  he 
was  the  center  of  attraction.  I  said  to  the  people.  "Now.  he  can't 
hear  your  applause.  Stand  up  and  wave  your  handkerchiefs  until 
you're  tlrtd,  and  I'll  explain  to  him  that  that's  your  way  of  showing 
your  appreciation  of  him." 

Now.  let  me  say  a  few  things  about  these  troublous  times.  I've 
been  in  industry  60  years.  I  have  never  seen  times  that  are  so 
Inexplicable,  so  difflcuit.  as  today.  We  don't  know  where  we  stand. 
We  don't  know  whether  business  is  going  to  l>e  successful  or  not. 
We  don't  know  whether  our  lives  are  going  to  be  successful;  but 
there's  one  thing  I'm  sure,  that  if  we  had  a  few  Thomas  Edlsons 
alive  today  we  cculd  be  certain  that  we  would  be  nearer  the  solu- 
tion of  our  troubles.  In  my  opinion,  business  does  not  depend  upon 
legislation,  but  business  depends  upon  the  Initiative  of  men,  and 
the  greatest  example  in  thLs  direction  was  Mr.  Edison.  Moreover, 
business  requires  that  men  be  paid  their  due  for  unusual  endeavor 
and  service  to  their  fellow  man.  Men  who  are  leaders  must  be 
acknowledged  as  leaders,  and  our  faith  in  men  of  this  caliber  will 
serve  in  great  measure  to  put  this  country  of  ours  in  the  position 
It  well  deserves. 

There  is  no  nation  In  the  world  that  has  the  natural  resources 
of  this  great  United  States  of  ours.  Combine  these  resources  with 
the  unhampered  Initiative  of  our  people,  and  you  may  be  sure  of 
wonderful  results. 

If  I  were  writing  a  title  for  Mr  Thomas  Edison,  however.  I  would 
be  reminded  of  what  is  said  of  the  architect  of  St.  Pauls  in  London. 
Krben  they  wrote  above  his  tomb:  "If  you  would  see — If  you  would 


know  this  life-^look  about  you  "  And  so  with  Mr.  Edison.  We  can 
use  all  the  words  we  like  in  praise  and  admiration  of  Mr.  Edison, 
but  all  you  need  to  do  when  you  think  of  this  great  man  is  look 
about  you.  Where  would  we  be  without  the  things  that  he  has 
developed? 

One  of  the  proudest  things  at  my  time  of  life  is  to  have  the  reali- 
zation that  in  the  earlier  days  I  could  call  Mr.  Edison  my  friend, 
and  we  were  real  friends.  Mrs.  Hughes,  until  the  la.n.  as  you  well 
know.  I  loved  him  as  I  loved  a  father.  I  admired  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  It  would  t>e  Indescribable.  He  was  intuitively,  and  by 
nature,  a  great  man.  WhervJ*resldent  Butler  Introduced  us  to  the 
beads  of  all  the  universities  of  America,  he  said.  "Not  one  of  the 
men  we  are  honoring  as  pioneers  of  Industry  has  ever  been  to  a 
college.     So  you  can  Imagine  my  embarrassment." 

I  could  go  on  talking  in  this  vein.  I  could  talk  forever  about  the 
virtues  and  the  wonders  of  this  great  man.  I  would  have  you  re- 
member I  came  over  from  New  York  In  96  degrees  of  heat — but  when 
you  said  that  this  was  for  Mr.  Edison.  I  said.  "If  it's  the  last  act  I 
do  in  my  life.  I'll  go  and  pour  forth  the  admiration  that  I  have 
for  this  great  man." 

Now.  I  haven't  said  much  about  Mrs.  Hughes.  Knowing  her  for 
many  years.  I  have  said  a  great  deal  more  to  her  privately  than 
I'm  going  to  say  to  you  people  publicly.  And  after  many  years,  we 
have  both  reached  the  age  where  we  are  rather  insusceptible  to 
flatten,',  but  I  do  say  that  she  must  be  remembered  In  this  com- 
munity as  a  great  help  and  inspiration  to  this  wonderful  man.  and 
with  all  that  she's  mighty  good  to  look  upon.  I  know  Mr.  Hughes  Is 
here,  but  when  people  said  things  like  that  about  my  wife  I  certainly 
took  It  to  myself  and  said.  "Well,  you're  a  pretty  good  Judge,  after 
all."  So  when  I  say  It  to  Mrs.  Hughes  publicly  and  privately,  I  ad- 
mire her  for  what  she's  done  and  for  her  kindly  disposition,  and 
there's  no  greater  pleasure  that  could  come  to  me  than  to  have 
been  selected  to  present  you.  Mrs.  Hughes,  with  this  lovely  volume 
that  has  been  prepared  by  your  friends  with  so  much  care,  that 
contains  the  records  of  the  messages  of  27  ©r  28  Governors:  of 
resolutions  entered  Into  In  our  own  Congress;  and  the  tributes 
of  affection  and  admiration  from  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
world.  I've  read  them  all  with  care.  There's  nothing  very  new 
about  it.  It  doesn't  half  do  the  subject  Justice,  but  It's  the  best 
that  human  nature  could  do;  and,  therefore,  at  the  request  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  compiled  this  beautiful  book  for  your  records 
of  the  years  to  come.  It  gives  mc  untold  pleasure,  Mrs.  Hughes,  to 
be  the  medium  for  presenting  you,  before  your  various  friends  here 
tonight,  this  volume. 

Mrs.  Hughes.  Mr.  Schwab,  I  thank  you  for  coming  to  us  tonight, 
as  Mr.  Edison  always  so  greatly  admired  you.  and  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate your  graclousnesa  in  presenting  to  me  this  valued  book,  which 
I  shall  ever  treasure. 

And  I  want  you  particularly.  Mr.  Strlngfello-w,  to  know  that  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  your  loyal  and  untiring  effort  to  bring  about 
this  well-deserved  recognition. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  and  thanks  to  you  all  who 
are  Instrumental  In  honoring  Mr.  Edison  in  this  wonderful  way. 

I  humbly  accept  this  tribute  in  the  name  of  my  great  and 
beloved  departed  one.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  I  the  hours  and 
tireless  energy  spent  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires  to  give 
the  best  to  his  fellow  men.  Nothing  satisfied  him  but  perfection. 
He  ■was  Nature's  man  in  his  simplicity,  and  1  always  felt  that  he 
was  truly  God's  instrument,  of  whom  He  could  say:  "Well  done 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant.  Enter  thou  Into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven" 

Mr.  Meter.  We  have  many  dignitaries  gracing  our  head  table 
who  saw  fit  to  break  bread  with  us  tonight,  but  I'm  Just  going  to 
take  time  out  to  introduce  one  who's  traveled  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  I  take  great  pleasure  In  Introducing  the  Honorable 
Richard  C.  McMuilen.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
In  Delaware  the  Governors  don't  speak. 

You  know  the  great  teacher  Is  not  the  man  or  the  woman  that 
supplies  the  most  facts,  but  the  one  in  whose  presence  we  become 
different.  The  next  speaker  Ls  such  a  personality.  He  is  capable. 
Interesting,  dynamic,  long-visioncd,  and  has  a  splendid  national 
reputation.  He  will  address  you  on  The  Pioneer  Spirit.  He  needs 
no  introduction.    I  present  to  you  Gov.  Harold  G.  Hoffman. 

Governor  Hoffman.  Mr.  Toastmaster.  guest  of  honor.  Mrs.  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Sloane.  Governor  McMuilen.  Mr.  Schwab,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  entirely  inadequate  in  approaching 
the  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me,  The  Pioneer  Spirit — some- 
thing that  was  woven  so  closely  into  the  life  and  work  of  the  man 
whose  memory  is  being  honored  tonight.  And  I  approach  this  task 
with  some  degree  of  humility,  pmrticularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
several  people  are  here  who  have  been  so  closely  associated  with  the 
late  Mr.  Edison  In  his  work  that  they  could  tell  you  much  more 
capably  than  I  of  that  work  and  oi  his  beneficent  Influence  upon 
humanity. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  tonight  we  have 
with  us  the  beloved  daughter,  and  that  woman,  particularly,  Mrs. 
Hughes,  who  for  so  many  years  shared  the  companionship  of  Thomas 
Alva  Edison.  It  was  Evcrard  Jack  Appleton  who  once  expressed,  in 
words  far  more  appropriate  than  I  could  pass  on  to  you,  the  thought 
that  Inspiration,  courage,  and  Incentive  come  to  every  man  whose 
deeds  are  recorded  In  history,  through  a  mother,  a  wife,  a  sister,  a 
sweetheart,  a  daughter,  or  some  good  woman.    He  said: 

"This  Is  the  story  of  ages — this  Is  the  woman's  way; 
Wiser  than  seer  or  sages — leading  us  day  by  day. 
Pacing  all  things  with  a  courage  nothing  can  daunt  or  dim. 
Treading  life's  pathway  wherever  It  leads; 
Lined  with  flowers  or  choked  with  weeds. 
Guide,  comrade,  golden  spur;  the  men  who  win  are  helped  by  ber." 
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I  think  that  this  occasion  Is  particularly  well  timed.  We  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  man  immediately  following  that  day 
which  is  set  aside  in  the  lives  of  all  Americans— Memorial  Day,  ded- 
icated to  the  past,  a  day  rich  In  memory,  a  day  when  we  pause  and 
go  back  over  the  paths  that  America  has  traveled,  enshrined  In  our 
memory  as  sweethearts  preserve  a  flower,  a  rose  perhaps,  between 
the  leaves  of  a  beloved  book. 

And  as  we  go  back  over  the  paths  that  America  has  traveled  we 
find  that  long  road  of  a  century  and  a  half  filled  with  plcttiies. 
We  think  of  the  minutemen  at  Lexington,  there  upon  the  green; 
not  yet  defying  their  King,  and  yet  Insisting  upon  fighting  for 
their  rights.  We  think  of  Yorktown;  we  think  of  Saratoga.  Those 
cf  us  living  here  in  New  Jersey  think  of  Princeton,  of  Trenton,  of 
Monmouth,  and  Molly  Pitcher.  And  then  there  are  the  pictures 
of  flags,  the  pictures  of  pride,  the  pictures  of  freedom,  of  victory. 
There's  a  picture  that  comes  to  us  of  the  old  Constitution  sailing 
Its  way  between  the  British  vessels,  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant,  the 
guns  booming  under  tlie  moon  and  with  victory  coming  at  dawn. 
Then  there's  the  long  epic  struggle  of  the  Civil  War.  The  stone 
fence  at  Gettysburg,  the  long,  skilled,  cool  fight  of  Robert  Lee  with 
B  dying  army,  and  finally  the  victory,  with  Lee  sheathing  his  sword, 
and  with  Grant  saying,  "Go  ye  in  peace,  my  brethren."  And  then 
Just  as  in  a  crucible,  the  refined  metal  comes  out  pure  and  shining, 
separated  from  the  dross,  so,  too.  from  the  trials  and  the  fire  of 
battle  and  war  a  great  new  Nation  emerged. 

There  are  other  pictures — Custer  dying  with  his  men  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry;  with  their  noses  filled  with  the  acrid  smell  of 
gunpowder,  of  thick  blood,  and  the  dust  cf  the  hooves  cf  the  clr- 
ciing  Sioux  ponies.  Then  1898 — Dewey  at  Manila  Bay.  pausing  In 
the  middle  of  a  battle  as  he  was  winning  an  empire  6.000  miles  away 
from  home,  to  have  breakfast.  The  cry.  "Rcxnember  the  Maine," 
and  old  Spain,  gallantly  losing  the  fight  for  the  golden  Indies  in 
the  bright  waters  of  the  Spanish  Main.  And  then  there  are  the 
more  recent  memories  of  1918  when  we  raised  a  fine  young  army, 
developed  practically  a  new  Navy,  with  the  substantial  aid  of  the 
men  of  industry,  and  this  Navy  carried  the  men  overseas.  Here 
at  home  again  it  was  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  sweethearts 
who  mnde  a  great  sacrifice.  We  know  that  in  their  hearts  the  fires 
cf  patriotism  burned  Just  as  brightly  as  In  the  hearts  of  the  most 
Intrepid  soldiers  upon  the  far-flung  battle  lines. 

But  the  thing  I  would  like  to  Impre.ss  upon  you  tonight  Is  that 
the  pictures  en.shrlned  in  the  minds  and  in  the  hearts  of  Americans 
are  not  all  pictures  of  war;  not  all  pictures  of  battle:  because 
there  also  has  been  a  long  epic  struggle  of  industry  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  pictures  of  the  early  founders,  the  pioneers  who 
labored  to  wrest  the  grain  from  the  reluctant  soil,  fighting  against 
the  beast,  fighting  against  hardship,  fighting  against  weather.  There 
are  pictures  of  men  who  were  valiantly  makliig  an  effort  to  build 
up  America,  whose  spirits  still  live  In  the  present  day,  captains 
of  industry,  some  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  and  some 
seated  at  this  very  head  table  tonight.  All  have  helped  to  build  up 
America;  the  men  who  created  the  railroads  that  penetrated  the 
wildernesses;  the  men  who  established  the  cities  upon  the  prairie 
end  made  them  grow. 

When  you  consider  the  growth  of  America  In  times  of  peace 
you'll  find.  too.  that  most  of  the.se  men  have  been  lUEplred  by  that 
quality  cho.sen  as  the  subject  for  my  talk  to  you  tonight.  And  that 
is  the  pioneer  spirit.  We  recognize,  as  Mr.  Schwab  has  already 
faid.  that  here  in  the  United  States  we  do  have  some  troubles; 
conditions  seem  to  be  unsettled;  and  yet  we  recognize,  too — and 
I'm  sure  he  will  agree  with  me  In  this  statem.ent — that  here  in  the 
United  States,  as  compared  to  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  we 
are  standing  at  an  advanced  p>oint  on  the  high  road  of  civilization. 
And  you'll  find  that  the  initiative  in  striving  to  reach  higher  at- 
tainments was  taken  by  our  pioneer  forbears,  the  ones  who  were 
willing  to  go  out  to  do  the  things  that  hadn't  been  done  before. 
They  had  that  old  passion  to  discover,  the  passion  to  explore. 
Joseph  Hu.sband  tells  us  that  it's  that  passion  that's  responsible 
not  alone  for  the  fact  that  today  we  are  enabled  to  ride  across  the 
continent  in  fast  trains,  that  we  can  now  speed  through  the  air, 
that  we  can  go  across  the  ocean  on  great  steamships  with  palatial 
accommodations,  but  that  It's  responsible,  too,  for  the  skill  that 
enables  the  surgeon  to  save  the  lives  of  countless  thousands  of 
people  throughout  the  world.  All  these  things  arise  out  of  that 
passion  to  discover,  one  of  the  earliest  emotions,  Husband  says, 
that  men  experienced. 

He  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  cave  boy.  born  and  living  In  a  quiet 
wooded  valley  that  represented  his  entire  univtrse.  Each  morning 
he  would  see  the  sun  rise  above  the  eastern  hills  and  melt  the 
night  mist  from  the  valley.  During  the  day  he  hunted,  fished,  or 
Bwam  the  stream  that  came  tumbling  down  from  the  mountains 
through  cascades  of  white  water  and  successions  of  dark,  deep 
pools.  Then  at  evening,  as  his  mother  cooked  the  meal  over  the 
embers  of  a  wood  fire,  he  squatted  and  watched  the  sun  set  in  red 
and  yellow  flame  behind  the  black  wall  of  the  mountains  in  the 
west.  Those  encircling  mountains  represented  his  world.  He  knew 
of  nothing  that  existed  beyond  them  the  size  of  which  would  dwarf 
his  surroundings  into  Insignificance.  Then,  one  day  there  came 
a  new  and  a  strange  emotion,  a  desire  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains.  When  he  reached  the  pinnacle  he  saw  his  home  valley 
far  below  him  on  the  right  with  the  smoke  from  the  fire  before 
his  father's  cave  rising  like  a  tiny  thread  of  gray  against  the  green. 
But  here  on  the  other  side  was  another  valley,  a  new  world  that 
he  had  never  glimpsed.  For  years  he  had  lived  in  his  own  little 
world.  Ignorant  of  the  existence  of  anything  beyond.  For  the  first 
time  he  felt  the  urge  of  the  romance  of  exploration  burning  within 
him — he  had  heard  the  whisper  calling  him  into  strange  and 
^ddeu  lands. 


In  the  years  that  followed,  bis  children  and  their  grandchildren 
went  on  and  on.  always  the  more  venturesome  ones  climbing  the 
highest  mountains,  finding  some  way  to  get  across  the  deepest 
streams  or  nature's  barriers. 

Thus  from  small  beginnings  came  civilization,  the  wonderful 
civilization  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Europe,  with  its  seaport 
towns  and  the  challenge  of  the  broad  Atlantic  as  an  avenue  for  new 
discoveries.  Columbios  dared  to  search  the  uncharted  seas,  yielding 
to  the  lure  for  all  the  mariners  of  his  time,  the  northwest  passage 
to  India.  In  three  tiny,  unseaworthy  vessels,  as  you  know,  he  set 
sail  into  the  vast  unknown.  Joaquin  Miller  pictures  that  last 
night  m  the  triumph  of  Columbus,  as  follows: 

"Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck 

And  peered  through  darkness.     Ah.  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights!     And  then  a  speck —  \ 

A  light!     A  light!     A  light!     A  Ughtl 
It  grew,  a  starlltrht  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson:   'On!     Sail  on!'" 

And  so  In  the  years  that  followed,  other  men  went  out  upon 
the  sea;  other  men  went  up  the  mountains,  crossed  the  mountain 
passes,  and  discovered  new  lands,  and  finally  there  came  a  time 
when  it  seemed  that  geographical  exploration  had  ended.  Today 
we  cannot  imagine  our  boys  and  girls  looking  upon  any  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  that  never  before  has  been  seen  by  man.  In  the 
past  it  was  geographical  exploration. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  a  wonderful  thing  to  know  that  there 
are  still  so  many  avenues  open  for  exploration,  and  that  for  oxir 
boys  and  girls  the  land  of  romance  lies  Just  around  the  corner; 
that  the  urge  to  explore,  to  do  things  that  are  new,  may  come  to 
them  Ju-st  the  same  as  it  came  to  Magellan,  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  or 
to  young  Byrd,  who  fiew  the  American  fiag  to  the  poles. 

Perhaps  there's  nothing  I  could  pf  ss  on  to  you  that  would  better 
express  the  thought  that  I  have  in  mind  than  Rudjrard  Kipling's 
poem.  The  Explorer: 

"  'There's  no  use  In  going  further — It's  the  edge  of  cultivation," 
So  they  said,  and  I  believed  It^ — broke  my  land  and  sowed  my  crop. 
Built  my  barns  and  strung  my  fences  in  the  little  border  station. 
Tucked  away  l)elow  the  foothills,  where  the  trails  run  out  and 
stop. 

"Till  a  voice,  as  bad  as  Conscience,  rang  interminable  changes, 
On  one  everlasting  Whisper  day  and  night  repeated — so: 
'Something  hidden.     Go   and   find   It.     Go   and   look   behind   the 
Ranges — 
Something  lost  behind  the  Ranges.     Lost  and  waiting  for  you. 
Go!' 
"So  I  went,  worn  out  of  patience;  neve;  told  my  nearest  neighbors — 
Stole  away  with  pack  and  ponies — left  'em  drinking  in  the  town; 
And  the  faith  that  moveth  mountains  didn't  seem  to  help  my 
labors. 
As  I  faced  the  sheer  main-ranges,  whipping  up  and  leading 
down. 

"March  by  march  I  puzzled  through  'em,  turning  flanks  and  dodging 
shoulders. 
Hurried  on  in  hope  of  water,  headed  back  for  lack  of  grass; 
Till    I    camped    above    the    tree    line — drifted    snow    and    naked 
boulders — 
Pelt  free  air  astir  to  windward — knew  I'd  stumbled  on  the  Pass. 

"Thought  to  name  It  for  the  finder;   but  that  night  the  Norther 
found  me — 
Froze  and  killed  my  plains-bred  ponies,  so  I  named  the  camp 
Despair 
(It's  the  Railroad  Gap  today,  though);  then  my  Whisper  came  to 
hound  me — 
'Something  lost  behind  the  Ranges.     Over  yonder.     Goyoutherel* 
"Then  I  knew  the  while  I  doubted — knew  His  hand  was  certain 
o'er  me. 
Still — it  might  be  self-delusion — scores  of  better  men  had  died — 
I  could  reach  the   township  living,  but,  He  knows  what  terrors 
tore  me. 
But  I  didn't,  but  I  didn't.    I  went  down  the  other  side. 

'Till  the  snow  ran  out  In  flowers  and  the  flowers  turned  to  aloes. 
And  the  aloes  sprung  to  thickets  and  a  brimming  stream  ran  by; 
But  the  thickets  dwindled  to  thorn  scrub,  and  the  water  drained  to 
shallows — 
And    I    dropped    again   on    desert,   blasted   earth    and    blasting 
sky. 

"I  remember  lighting  fires;  I  remember  sitting  by  them; 

I  remember  seeing  laces — hearing  voices  through  the  smoke; 
I  remember  they  were  fancy,  for  I  threw  a  stone  to  try  "em 

•Something  lost  behind  the  Ranges."  was  the  only  word  they  siKke. 

"I  remember  going  crazy.  I  remember  that  I  knew  It 

When  I  heard  myse)f  hallooing  to  the  funny  folk  I  saw, 
■Very   full   of   dreams   that   desert.     But   my   two   legs   took    ms 
through  It 
And  I  used  to  watch  'em  moving  with  my  toes  all  black  and  raw. 

"But  at  last  the  country  altered — white  man's  land  beyond  dis- 
puting— 
Rolling  grass  and  open  timber,  with  a  hint  of  hills  behind — 
There  I  found  me  food  and  water,  and  I  lay  a  week  recruiting. 
Got  my  strength  and  lost  my  nightmares,  then  I  entered  on  my 
find. 
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"Thence  I  ran  my  first  rough  gur^ey.  chose  my  trees  and  blazed  and 
ringed   cm 
Week  by  weeli  I  pried  and  sampled,  week  by  week  my  findings 
grew. 
Saul  he  went  to  look  for  donkeys,  and  by  Ood  he  found  a  king- 
dom! 
But  by  Gcd  who  sent  his  Whisper,  I  had  found  the  worth  of  two  I 

"Up  along  the  hostile  mountains,  where  the  hair-polaed  snowallde 
shivers — 
Down  and  through  the  big  fat  marshes  that  the  virgin  ore-bed 
stains 
Till  I  heard  the  mile-wtde  mutterlngs  of  unlmaglned  rivers 

And  beyond  the  nameless  limber  saw  the  wide  and  fertile  plains. 

•Tlcttt-d  sites  of  future  cities,  tracrd  the  ea.«y  grades  between  'em; 
Watched  unharnessed  rapids  wasting  50.000  head  an  hour; 
Counted  leagues  of  water  frontage  through  the  ax-rlpe  woods  that 
screen  em. 
Saw  a  plant  to  feed  a  people — up  and  waiting  for  the  power. 

-Well  I  know  who  11  get  the  credit — all  the  clever  chaps  that  fol- 
lowed— 
Came  a  dozen  men  together — never  knew  my  desert  fears; 
Tracked  me  by  the  camps  I'd  quitted,  used  the  water  holes  Td 
hollowed. 
They'll  go  back  and  do  the  talking,  theyll  be  called  the  pioneers! 

•They  will  find  my  sites  of  townships,  not  the  cities  that  I  set  there. 
They  will  rediscover  rivers,  not  my  rivers  heard  at  night. 
By  my  own  old  trails  and  markings  they  will  show  me  how  to 
I  get  there, 

By  the  lonely  cairns  I  builded  they  will  guide  my  feet  aright. 

"Did  I  name  a  single  river:  did  I  claim  a  single  acre. 

Have  I  kept  a  single  nugget  (save  for  samples)?     No.  not  I. 
Because  my  price  was  paid  me  10  times  over  by  my  Maker 
But  you  wouldn't  understand  it.     You  go  up  and  occupy. 

"Ore  you'll  find  there:  wood  and  cattle;  water  transit  sure  and  steady 

(That  should  keep  the  railway  rates  down)    coal  and   iron  at 

your  doors, 

Ood  took  care  to  hide  that  country  'till  he  Judged  His  people  ready. 

Then  He  chose  me  for  His  whisper,  and  I've  found  It,  and  It's 

yours! 

"Yes.  your  "never,  never  country" — yes.  your  'edge  of  ciiltivation' 

And  "no  sense  in  going  further" — 'till  I  crossed  the  range  to  see. 
Ood  forgive  me!     No;   I  didn't.     It's  God's  present  to  our  Nation. 
Anybody  might  have  found  it,  but  His  whisper  came  to  me!" 

So  it  was.  I  think,  that  the  whisper  of  God  came  to  Thomas  Alva 
Edison.  It  was  that  same  whisper,  perhaps,  thnt  came  years  before 
to  the  boy.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  looked  up  at  the  lightning 
that  perhaps  might  have  terrified  that  cave  boy  centuries  and  cen- 
turies before,  but  with  Jvist  a  kite  and  a  key  and  a  bottle  he  brought 
down  and  gave  to  us  the  discovery  of  electricity.  Mysterious  and 
unknown  was  this  luidiscovered  realm  of  electricity,  but  other  pio- 
neers in  laboratories  and  In  experiment  stations  tolled  and  directed 
It  Into  courses  useful  to  mankind.  Today  we  can  sit  In  our  homes  and 
turn  little  knobs  and  have  brought  to  us  news  of  war,  and  of  peace, 
and  music  from  distant  lands.  Wonderful  thing,  isn't  it?  Yet  it  Is 
Just  one  of  countless  results  of  this  pioneer  spirit,  the  urge  of  people 
to  do  the  things  that  haven't  been  done  before.  And  it  was  that 
urge  that  came,  as  I've  said,  to  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

Tonight  I  couldn't  attempt  to  tell  you  of  all  the  things  that  have 
made  mankind  the  beneficiary  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  I've  heard 
people  who  have  been  closely  associated  with  him.  such  as  George 
Strlngfellow.  tell  of  many  of  those  things.  One  thing  particularly 
impressed  itself  upon  my  memory,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  when 
Mr.  Edison  died  In  1931.  In  the  Industries  arL"»ing  from  his  Inven- 
tions there  was  an  investment  of  over  •23.000. (XX). 000.  employing 
over  2,000.000  men.  to  say  nothing  of  millions  who  had  been  em- 
ployed In  collateral  lines.  This  vast  army  of  wage  earners  found 
jobs,  found  happiness  for  their  families,  and  are  continuing  to 
carry  on  that  work  because  of  this  man  who  had  believed  In  them. 
It  would  be  hard  today  to  envision.  I  think,  a  world  without  these 
Inventions,  without  these  blessings  that  have  been  given  to  us  by 
Thomas  Edison. 

I  like  to  think  this,  that  It's  a  whisper,  a  divine  whisper,  that 
seems  to  come  to  men  to  urge  them  to  get  out  of  the  beaten  path, 
to  do  the  things  that  haven't  been  done  before. 

Once  God  spoke  to  men  thrcugh  Moses,  the  Bible  tells  us,  and 
through  him  gave  us  the  Ten  Rules  for  all  hiunan  conduct. 

Perhaps,  after  4,000  years  of  silence.  Ood  spoke  again — to  Thomaa 
Alva  Edison     Maybe  He  said  to  him: 

"My  people  are  ready  to  live  with  miracles.  So  give  them  the 
miracles  in  My  name. 

"Let  light  flood  their  homes  and  their  streets.  Let  Invisible 
power  perform  their  daily  tasks.  Let  their  words  be  carried,  one  to 
the  other,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"Let  them  preserve  their  voices  on  cylinders  and  plates  of  wax, 
80  that  the  dead  may  be  heard  by  the  living,  the  spoken  wisdom 
of  yesterday  be  repeated  tomorrow. 

"Let  all  the  events  of  the  world  be  gathered  together  and  fixed 
upon  a  film  thinner  than  the  thinnest  parchment,  and  then  let 
them  be  reenacted  before  the  eyes  of  all  men  Let  men  know  the 
appearance  of  far  places.  Let  landsmen  see  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
and  seamen  see  mountain  forests  in  the  wind. 


"Let  there  be  great  cities  built  In  all  the  lands — cities  which 
shall  live  and  move  and  have  meat  and  drlnJc  through  unseen 
powers. 

"Let  these  be  common  miracles.  Let  them  not  be  put  upon 
high  altars  and  worshiped  from  afar  in  awe.  Let  them  he  for 
all  men  and  for  the  uses  of  all  men. 

•"Like  Moses  before  you.  you  may  sec  the  beginning  but  not  the 
end  or  even  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  I  will  gather  you  to  My 
bosom  before  that  comes  to  pass." 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  Americans  are  beneficiaries  of  these 
wonderful  things  that  came  to  Thomas  Alva  Edison  through  this 
divine  inspiration.  There  is  nothing  that  could  give  to  us  a 
greater  urge  to  carry  on.  to  do  our  part  In  this  world  of  today, 
and  In  this  Nation  that  he  loved  so  well,  than  to  follow  this  last 
message  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  to  the  American  people.  It  was  a 
message  that  he  had  v,Tittcn  to  be  read  over  the  radio.  He  said: 
"My  message  to  you  Is  to  be  courageous.  I  have  lived  a  long  time. 
j  I  have  seen  history  repeat  itself  over  and  over  tigaln.  I  have  seen 
I  many  depressions  in  business.  Always  America  came  through 
strong  and  more  prosperous.  Be  brave,  as  your  fathers  were  brave 
before  you.    Have  faith.    Go  forward." 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meyer  rose  to  conclude  the  program  with  a  final  musical 
selection. 
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OF 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HORACE  M.  POND 


'^hSi.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  speech  dehvered  at  Manila  during  the 
Foreign  Trade  Week,  on  May  27  of  this  year,  by  Mr.  Horace  M. 
Pond,  president  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  the  largest 
importer  of  American  goods  in  the  Philippines. 

The  speech  is  a  clear,  impartial,  and  brilliant  exposition 
of  the  importance  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  by 
an  American  who  has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
both  Americans  and  Filipinos  during  his  stay  of  over  a  third 
of  a  century  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Pond's  speech,  together  with  the  speech  delivered  by 
Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  which  has  been 
inserted  in  the  Record,  constitute  a  most  illuminating  expo- 
sition of  Philippine -American  economic  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Philippine  tariff  door  is  open  to  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  tariff  door,  with  certain  quantitative 
limitations  as  to  some  products.  Is  open  to  the  products  of  the 
Philippines.  These  open  doors.  I  believe,  are  not  only  vital  for 
the  Philippines  but  are  most  advantageous  to  the  United  States. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  they  should  not  now  be  closed  but,  on 
the  contrary,  should  be  left  open  Indefinitely. 

In  1938  the  United  States  passed  through  the  Philippine  open 
door  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $90,000,000.  Generally  there  are 
but  about  seven  other  countries  In  the  world  that  buy  more  from 
the  United  States  than  does  the  Philippines;  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1939  there  were  but  four  countries  that  bought  more — the 
United  Kingdom.  Canada.  Japan,  and  Prance.  During  that  quarter 
the  United  States  shipped  to  the  Philippines  goods  to  the  value 
of  about  $23,228,000.  and  this  was  more  than  the  value  of  goods 
received  In  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines  during  that 
quarter. 

BtTTS   PROCISSCD  GOODS 

The  value  of  goods  sold  does  not.  however,  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  Philippines  Is  not  an  Industrial  country.  Most  goods  pur- 
chased of  the  United  States  are.  therefore,  not  raw  products  but 
goods  which  have  been  processed  or  manufactured.  In'^tead  of  raw 
cotton,  the  Philippine  purchases  large  quantities  of  cotton  textiles, 
being  the  best  customer  of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  wheat, 
the  Philippines  purchases  large  quantities  of  wheat  fiour;  and  here 
again  the  Philippines  Is  the  best  customer  of  the  United  States. 
Instead  of  scrap  Iron  to  be  used  for  war  purposes,  the  Philippines 
ptirchases  large  quantities  of  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  hard- 
ware, machinery  of  aU  kinds,  and  automobiles  and  trucks.  Of 
each  dollar  of  sales  to  the  Philippines  far  more  United  States  labor 
and  capital  are  employed  than.  generaUy  speaking.  Is  the  case  of 
exports  to  foreign  countries. 
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United  States  agriculture,  which  from  time  to  time  has  opposed 
Philippine-American  trade  preferences,  is  also  a  large  beneficiary 
of  the  present  trade  preferences  In  the  Philippines.  The  Philip- 
pines buys  in  the  form  of  wheat  flour  each  year  the  equivalent 
of  about  6  000  000  bu.^hcls  of  wheat,  the  product  of  about  400  000 
acres.  On  such  of  this  wheat  flour  as  is  brought  into  the  Philip- 
pines from  the  United  Srates  the  Philippines  gives  to  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  United  Spates  a  duty  preference  equal  to  about 
10  cents  (United  States  currency)   a  bushel. 

OUTPUT    OF    25,000    COWS 

The  Philippines  buvs  from  the  United  S'ates  each  year  cotton 
textiles  which  take  the  product  of  about  135.000  acres  of  southern 
cotton  fields:  and  all  of  these  cotton  textiles  have  in  the  Philippines 
the  advantage  of  a  sub.stantial  duty  preference  over  foreign  textUo.s. 

The  Philippines  conrumrs  each  year  m  the  form  of  canned  milk 
the  equivalent  of  abaut  100.000.000  pounds  of  raw  milk,  or  the  prod- 
uct of  about  25.000  cows.  Such  part  of  this  canned  milk  as  comes 
from  the  United  States  1?  edmitted  into  the  Philippines  free  of 
duty,  while  canned  milk  from  foreign  countries  muJ^  pay  duty. 

These  are  but  a  few  concrete  e.\amples  of  the  value  of  the  Philip-    | 
pines  a.s  a  m.irket  for  the  agricultural  and  Industrial  products  of 
the  United  States. 

P.*IT>    IN    DOLLARS 

The  sales  which  Unltod  States  pr>Tducers.  manufacturers,  and 
merchants  make  to  the  Philippines  give  them  none  of  the  head- 
aches— none  of  the  difllcultles  and  problems  which  retilt  from 
their  trade  with  many  other  countries  of  the  wcM-ld.  Philippine 
buyers  generally  either  pay  In  the  United  States  United  States  dol- 
lars for  the  goods  purchased  before  they  are  Fhipped,  or  banks 
Cvillect  from  the  buyers  in  the  Philippines  and  promptly  remit 
United  States  dc  liars' to  the  sellers.  In  the  Philippines  no  bother- 
Fcme  quotas  arc  Imposed,  there  are  no  blocked  currencies  of  doubt- 
ful value  and  more  doubtful  convertibility  to  contend  with,  no 
exchange  controls,  no  barter  problems,  no  delays  In  converting 
Philippine  pesos  Into  United  States  dollars,  and  no  exchange  fluc- 
tuations of  any  importance. 

The  Philippine  peso  Is  tied  to  the  United  States  dollar  and  bo 
backed  by  reserves  of  United  States  dollars  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, under  present  conditions  and  cunency  laws,  that  for  Philip- 
pine pesos  United  States  dollars  can  be  promptly  secured  at  a 
fixed  and  stable  rate  of  exchaiige.  In  much  of  South  and  Centrrl 
America,  and  In  such  countries  as  Germany.  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
Japan,  it  may  be  possible  to  find  buyers  who  desire  American 
goods  but  it  Is  another  matter  to  get  an  important  permit  or  to 
secure  exchange  so  that  goods  purchased  and  shipped  can  be  paid 
for.  Sellers  In  the  United  States  well  know  from  bitter  experience 
that  relchmarks  In  Crermany,  pesos  in  the  Argentine,  or  yen  In 
Japan  may  be  of  little  or  no  v.ilue  to  them  In  the  United  States. 
What  they  want  for  the  goods  they  sell  is  dollg.rs  In  the  Unted 
States:  those  dollars  they  get  for  the  goods  they  sell  to  the 
Philippines. 

INVESTMENT    FIELD 

Another  advantage  to  the  United  States  of  Philippine-American 
trade  preference  Is  in  the  investment  field.  According  to  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  investments  by  United  States 
citizens  In  the  Philippines  totaled  In  1935  about  $200,000,000.  of 
which  about  $32,000,000  was  in  government  and  semi-governnicnt 
bonds  and  alx)ut  $165,000,000  was  In  Philippine  business  and  in- 
dustry. The  depreciated  book  value  at  that  time  of  the  fixed  assets 
of  such  business  and  indtistry-  was  about  $110,000,000. 

Many  of  these  investments  were  made  because  of  the  trade 
preferences  in  the  trade  relations  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  for  such  products  as  sugar,  coconut 
oU.  buttons,  cigars,  and  pineapples  and  embroideries.  These 
Investments  have  generally  brought  substantial  profits  to  tho^a 
making  them.  Continued  trade  preferences,  and  especially  if  the 
uncertainties  as  to  future  Philippine-American  trade  relations  were 
to  be  removed,  would  most  likely  make  the  Philippines  a  fertile 
field  for  investments  of  United  States  citizens. 

ACT    RESTORES    TARIFF 

The  economic  provisions  of  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  will 
change  all  this,  for,  beginning  July  4,  1946,  the  date  for  the 
recognition  of  Philippine  independence  by  the  United  States,  not 
only  will  Philippine  products  be  dutiable  on  entry  into  the  United 
States,  but  United  States  products  will  be  subject  to  the  full 
Phi  Ipplne  duties  Investigations  by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  and  studies  made  by  a  Joint  committee 
of  Americans  and  Filipinos  clearly  show  that  these  provisions  of 
the  Independence  law  will  be  disastrous  to  the  Philippines  and 
m-st  disadvantageous  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Recommendations  were,  therefore,  made  by  the  Joint  committee 
for  an  extension  of  trade  preferences  until  1961.  Beginning  July 
4.  1946,  It  was  recommended  that  Philippine  products  on  entry 
Into  the  United  States  pay  25  percent  of  the  full  United  States 
duties,  and  United  States  products  on  entry  into  the  Philippines 
pay  25  percent  of  the  Philippine  duties.  In  1947,  30  percent  In  1948. 
35  percent,  and  so  on  until  19«1  and  thereafter  when  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  they  pay.  in  each  case,  the  fuU  duties. 
Thus,  the  termination  of  the  trade  preferences  In  the  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  was  recommended.  A  bill  to  give 
effect  to  these  recommendations  was  presented  to  Congress,  but  It 
has  been  tabled  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Is  now  generaUy  considered  to  be  dead. 
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CLAO    BILL    KILLED 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  cast  his  lot  with  that  of  the  Filipino 
people  and  prospered  as  thev  have  prospered.  1  am  glad  that  that 
bin  Is  dead.  I  am  glad  because  I  am  convinced  that  its  provisions 
would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  Philippines  and  dlsadvantageotis 
to  the  United  Stat-.s.  The  application  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  proviiiions  of  that  bill  were  based  to  the  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was,  I  believe,  unwise,  unnecessary,  and 
even  disastrous. 

Tliat  principle  was  set  forth  In  the  Instructions  to  the  Joint 
committee.  It  is  that  "preferential  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  are  to  be  terminufeU  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  consiatent  with  affording  the  Fhlhpplnes 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  hdjust  their  national  economy,"  and 
that  thereafter  "trade  relations  between  the  two  countries  will  be 
regulated  in  accord.ince  with  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement  on  a 
nuiipiefcrential  b."isls."  That  made  it  impo-»siblc  for  tlie  com- 
mittee to  present  a  sour,d  and  satisfactory  prognun  for  Pliilippine- 
Amerlcan  trade  relatlci.s  after  independence  "Tlie  approval  i>f  the 
bill  would  have  appllod.  by  an  act  of  Congress,  that  principle 
to  future  Phlllppine-Ainerlcan  trade  relations. 

CONSISTENCT    NOT   JEWEL 

Tlicre  may  be  a  rea.=  in  fcr  this  principle;  Trade  preferences  for 
one  country  constitute  dl'^crlminations  agaln.<!t  all  other  countries, 
and  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  treat  alike 
the  products  of  all  countries  (except  Cuba)  which  do  not  discrimi- 
nate against  the  products  of  the  United  States  This  Is  known 
as  the  most-favorcd-nation  principle.  That  reason  I  do  not  con- 
sider valid  v/hen  applied  to  the  trade  relations  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Uni'ed  States.  In  this  case  con.slstency  Is  by  no 
means  a  Jewel.  Not  cnly  are  there  precedents  for  excepting  the 
Philippines  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  and  especially  con- 
sidering that  mc.'^t  commercial  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations  contain  exceptions,  either  regional  or  a?  to 
specific  articles,  but  In  practically  every  trade  agreement  entered 
into  in  recent  years  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries the  Philippines  has  btTn  specifically  excepted  from  the  rpora- 
tlon  of  the  most-favored-nation  principle,  and  this  regardless  of 
the  future  political  status  of  the  Philippli.es. 

The  pu'poee  of  the  present  trade  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  not  to  destroy  trade  which  already  exists,  but  rather  to  in- 
crease trade  and  commerce  throughout  the  world.  Consistency 
surely  does  not  dictate  that  the  mutually  advantageous  trade  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  especially  when  Its  destruction  may  well  bring  disaster  to  the 
Filipino  people,  the  less  of  a  large  market  for  the  Unlu>d  States, 
force  the  adoption  of  bilateralism  by  the  Philippines,  and  further 
menace  peace  In  the  Far  East. 

WOULD     HIT     INVE.STMENT3 

Had  this  principle  been  applied  to  Phil  ipplne- American  trade 
relations  by  the  approval  by  Congress  of  the  bill,  the  large  and 
Increasing  trade  with  the  Philippines,  a  trade  laboriously  built  up 
over  a  period  of  more  than  a  generation,  would  have  been  prac- 
tically destroyed.  It  6lso  would  have  wiped  out  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Investments  in  the  Philippines  by  United  States  citizens 
and  the  Income  from  such  Investments.  Investments  of  United 
States  citizens  In  sugar  and  coconut  oil  mills  and  in  a  number  of 
other  Indu.strles  would  have  been  made  practically  valueless.  By 
the  termination  of  trade  preferences  others  probably  would  have 
been  much  less  valuable  than  they  are  today.  It  also  would  have 
destroyed  the  Philippines  as  a  future  field  for  Investment.  This 
was  recognized  by  tlie  Tanff  Commission,  which  stated  In  Its 
report  that  the  "provisions  of  the  Independence  Act  mrakc  It  prac- 
tically certain  that  the  Philippines  will  become  less  attractive  as  a 
field  for  investment  by  United  SUtes  citizens." 

The  reduction  In  tjade  with  the  Philippines,  had  the  bill  been 
approved,  would  have  been  accomplished  in  two  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Phlllppineu  can  buy  only  as  It  can  sell.  and.  as  the 
Increasing  export  taxes  or  the  decreasing  expwrt  quotas  would  have 
reduced  the  total  value  of  all  Philippine  exports,  the  total  pur- 
ch£Lses  by  the  Philippines  would  have  decreased.  While  theoreti- 
cally trade  preferences  in  the  trade  relations  would  have  continued 
until  19G1,  practically  that  would  not  have  been  the  case,  for  long 
before  1961  the  trade  preferences  would  have  been  of  little  prac- 
tical value  to  the  Philippines.  The  Increasing  duties  imposed  on 
Philippine  products  by  the  United  States  probably  would  have 
.  destroyed,  or  at  least  greatly  curtailed,  the  InduEtrles  which  have 
been  dependent,  either  In  full  or  in  part,  on  duty  preferences.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  Philippine  exports 
would,  long  before  1£»61,  have  been  reduced  by  about  50  percent. 
This  would  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  total  Philippine  im- 
ports by  about  50  percent,  for,  as  stated  above,  the  Philippines 
can  buy  only  as  It  can  sell.  Thus,  instead  of  the  United  States 
selling  to  the  Philippines  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $90,000,000,  as 
was  the  case  last  year,  the  United  States  would  have  been  able 
to  sell  to  the  Philippine*  (disregarding  for  the  moment  the  other 
factors  which  I  shall  next  outline)  goods  to  the  value  of  but  about 
$45,000,000  a  year. 

WOULD  CUT  EXPORTS 

This,  however,  is  but  part  of  the  story;  other  factors  would  have 
forced  a  much  greater  reduction  In  the  sales  by  the  United  Statea 
to  the  Philippines.  As  stated  above,  beginning  July  4.  194fl. 
United  States  products  would  have  been  required  to  pay  on  entry 
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Into  the  Phnipptne«  25  percent  of  the  Plilllpplnc  duty  In  194 -: 
30  percent  in  1JK8:  35  percent  and  so  on  until  1961  there  would 
have  bt<n  no  duty  prtfereiices  whatever  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
product*  of  the  United  States 

UNITED    STATES    NEEDS    PUFTEBENCES 

Any  person  who  cinos  business  with  or  In  the  Philippines  knows 
that  In  spite  of  United  States  products  being  admitted  Into  the 
Philippines  free  of  duty,  while  foreign  products  are  required  to  pay 
duty  United  States  producers  and  manufacturers  find  it  dlSicult. 
and  at  times  Impossible,  to  compete  with  fcrclgn  producers  and 
manufacturers.  Before  Japan  became  Involved  In  Ch'na.  United 
States  textile  m.nnufacturers  lost  to  Japan  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Philippine  textile  market,  and  further  encroachments  were 
checked  only  by  gentlemen's  agreement  to  limit  shipments  of  cot- 
ton textiles  to  the  Philippines  by  Japan  to  a  quantity  equal  to 
Bbout  one-half  of  total  Philippine  requirements.  For  a  time  the 
United  States  practically  lost  the  Philippine  market  for  wheat 
flour  to  Canada  and  Australia:  and  even  today  the  United  States 
Is  able  to  hold  a  fa'r  share  of  the  Philippine  market  for  wheat 
flour.  In  spite  of  a  duty  preference  of  42  cents  (United  States  cur- 
rency! a  barrel  over  Canadian  and  Australian  wheat  flour,  only  by 
the  payment  of  substantial  subsidies. 

Again,  a  considerable  part  of  Philippine  canned-milk  require- 
ments come  from  Europe  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  canned  milk 
from  the  United  States  has  a  duty  preference  of  10  percent  over 
canned  milk  from  foreign  countries.  Many  other  examples  might 
be  cited.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  when  In  1946  United  States 
products  would  have  been  subject  to  but  25  percent  of  the  Philip- 
pine duties,  manv  United  States  products  would  have  been  almost 
Immediately  eliminated,  and  as  the  duties  were  progressively 
Increased  more  and  more  United  States  products  would  have  been 
eliminated.  As  In  the  case  of  Philippine  products,  long  before  1961 
the  trade  preferences  for  United  States  products  probably  would 
have  been  of  little  value  to  the  United  States,  and  long  before  1961 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the  Philippine  market 
would  have  been  but  a  fraction  of  the  present  participation.  With- 
out duty  preferences  not  only  would  United  States  producers  and 
manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  compete,  but  reduced  Philip- 
pine purchasing  power  would  have  required  a  considerable  shift 
by  consumers  from  the  high  quality  and  high-priced  poods  from 
the  United  States  to  cheaper  goods  from  foreign  countries. 

TRADE    OR    DOLES? 

While  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  estimate  accurately  whit  the 
effect  would  have  been,  for  there  are  many  factors  to  be  considered, 
nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  for  1938.  It  seems  probable 
that  tht^  United  States.  Instead  of  getting  about  65  percent  of  the 
available  Philippine  business  would  have  secured  but  about  20  per- 
cent of  It.  This  20  percent  cannot  be  figured  on  the  present  value 
of  Philippine  imports  for.  as  has  been  pointed  ovit  above,  with  the 
closing  of  the  United  States  market  to  Philippine  products,  total 
Phl'ipplne  imports  probably  wovild  have  been  but  about  one-half 
of  the  present  volume.  Thus,  instead  of  being  able  to  sell  to  the 
Philippines  In  a  single  year  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $90,000,000. 
total  .sales  probably  would  have  been  not  more  than  about  $16,- 
000.000.  loss  of  $74,000,000  a  year,  or  about  80  percent.  Surely. 
therefore,  no  one  can  say  that  the  Philippine  trade  preferences  are 
not  valuable  to  the  United  Sir.tes.  or  deny  that  they  are  well  worth 
retaining  and  should  not  be  lightly  sacrificed. 

There  are  pecple  who  say  that  Philippine-American  trade  prefer- 
ences are  more  valuable  to  the  Philippines  than  they  are  to  the 
United  States.  By  sophistry  and  ingenious  arguments  and  by 
learned  discussions  of  economic  theories,  they  make  out  a  good 
case.  They  probably  are  right.  But  it  seems  to  me  idle  to  argue 
whether  the  United  States  or  the  Philippines  is  getting  the  better 
deal,  for  the  cold  fact  remains  that  the  Philippines  need  the 
United  States  market  and  the  United  States  can  ill-aflford  to  sacri- 
fice a  market  so  valuable  as  Is  the  Philippines.  Which  is  better, 
for  the  United  States  to  have  $74,000,000  more  trade  a  year — a 
trade  which  may  well  be  much  greater  In  the  year  to  come,  a  trade 
which  gives  wide  employment  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  both 
capital  and  latrar.  and  to  twath  industry  and  agriculture — or  to  kick 
that  trade  over  the  United  States  tariff  wall  and  then  spend  a  like 
amount  for  doles  to  the  unemployed  and  Increased  subsidies  to 
farmers? 

CAN   FIND    SOLUTION 

Furthermore,  even  thcugh  It  were  to  be  admitted  that  the 
Philippines  profits  more  than  dees  the  United  States,  there  Is  no 
basis  for  believing  that  will  always  be  so.  If  thtre  Is  unfairness. 
or  If  the  trade  preferences  are  not  mutually  beneficial,  there  Is 
no  reason  to  l>elleve  that  fair-minded  men  on  both  sides  cannot 
find  a  solution  It  must  al.so  be  considered  that  the  Philippines 
Is  rapldl>  Increasing  In  population,  and  that  the  average  level  of 
living  of  the  Filipino  people  Is  slowly  but  steadily  Increasing. 
Natural  economic  adjustments  are  quite  likely  to  eliminate  any 
present  disadvantages,  if  any  there  be  whlcli  one  country  may 
have  In  relation  to  the  other. 

The  bill  which  was  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
committee  would,  cf  course,  have  been  an  Improvement  over  the 
ecrnomlc  provisions  of  the  Independence  act.  for.  instead  of  all 
trade  preferences  In  the  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries 
terminating  on  the  recognition  of  Philippine  independence  on 
July  4.  1946.  decreasing  trade  preferences  would  have  continued 
for  another  15  years.  While  this  would  have  been  slow  death  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  Philippine-American  trade,  final  disaster 
might  have  been,  in  some  cases,  postponed  for  a  few  years. 


KICHT    IIAVr    BCOUCHT    CKTEF 

TTie  Philippine  Independence  Act  contains  a  provision  for  a  con- 
ference between  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Philippines  within  not  less  than  1  year  before  the  date  for  the 
recognition  of  Independence  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
submitting  recommendations  regarding  the  trude  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  after  Independence.  This  provision  indi- 
cates that  the  authors  of  the  Independence  Act  had  In  mind  that 
some  mutually  satisfactory  system  of  trade  preferences  might  be 
worked  out  for  the  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries 
after  independence  Kad  the  bill  which  was  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  committee  been  approved.  It  would  in 
effect  have  repealed  this  provision  for  a  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  trade  relations  after  Independence.  Tlius.  the  ques- 
tion of  future  Philippine-American  trade  relations  would  have 
definitely  been  determined  now.  and  on  a  basis  which  In  a  few 
years  would  have  completely  eliminated  all  trade  preferences. 

I  am.  therefore,  glad  for  this  other  reason  that  the  bill  has 
been  killed,  for  to  determine  at  this  time,  when  International  re- 
lations are  unsettled  and  rival  political  and  economic  systems  are 
fighting, for  domination,  the  termination  of  trade  preferences  In 
the  trade  relations  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
In  accordance  with  an  arbitrary  formula  to  be  operative  over  a 
period  of  20  years,  is  to  ignore  world  conditions  and  to  give  more 
Importance  to  a  theory  than  to  the  facts.  Such  action  might  well 
have  brought  grief  and  disaster  to  the  peoples  of  both  countries. 

MISCONCEPTIONS   OF  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

A  new  bill,  unanimously  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs,  is  now  before  Congress.  That  bill  makes  the  neces- 
sary amendments  to  the  export-tax  provisions  of  the  Independence 
Act,  which  are  to  be  effective  from  November  15.  1940.  It  does 
not.  however.  In  any  way  cover  the  trade  relations  between  the 
Fhillppines  and  the  United  States  after  Independence;  and  It 
retains  the  provision  of  the  Independence  Act  for  a  conference 
to  be  held  not  less  than  1  year  prior  to  the  date  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  independence  regarding  the  trade  relations  between  the 
two    countries   after    independence. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  and  as  It  will  stand  even  though  this 
new  bill  is  approved,  trade  preferences  In  the  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  to  terminate  on  July  4,  1946.  Again, 
us  the  law  now  stands,  and  as  it  will  stand  If  this  new  bill  is  ap- 
proved, a  Joint  conference  is  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating and  submitting  to  Congress  recommendations  as  to  the 
trade  relations  between  the  two  countries  after  independence. 
While  Congress  must  approve  any  plan  for  trade  preferences  alter 
independence,  nevertheless  that  question  has  been  left  open  for 
future  consideration. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Indefinite  continuation  of 
Philippine-American  trade  preferences  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  United  States.  We  know  that  would  be  advantagecuo  to  the 
Philippines.  Unfortunately,  however,  agriculture  and  Industry, 
cap.tal  and  labor,  In  the  United  States  do  not  know,  generally,  that 
Philippine  trade  preferences  are  advantageous  to  them.  This  Is 
not  surprising,  for  the  Philippines  purchases  such  a  wide  range 
of  products  of  the  United  States  that  business  with  the  Philippin.'S 
Is  widely  scattered  and  raiy  united  thought  or  action  is  dinicult 
to  secure.  Again,  the  producers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  have  been  so  absorbed  In  their  own  proo- 
lems — labor,  taxes,  government  control  and  reports,  bad  business — 
that  they  have  had  little  time  to  give  any  thought  to  the  Philip- 
pines. StlU  again,  pressure  and  propaganda  groups  have  tended 
to  establish  a  widespread  belief  that  the  Philippines  is  a  financial 
burden  on  the  United  States,  that  Philippine  producers  compete 
with  the  beet  sugar  and  dairy  farmers  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  any  association  v.ith  the  Philippines,  political  or  economic. 
Is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States.  Tills  misinforma- 
tion and  these  misconceptions  regarding  the  Philippines  should 
be  overcome. 

STAND  IDLE  OR  SELL  IDEA 

Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  have  long  carried  on  campaigns 
in  the  United  States  to  win  for  themselves  the  sympathy  and  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  have  dene  nothing. 
Perhaps  In  recent  years  there  was  not  much  that  wc  could  have 
done.     The   executive    agreement,    which    constituted   the    Instruc- 

'.  tlons  of  the  Joint  preparatory  committee  providing  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  trade  preferences  in  the  trade  relations  between  the  two 

I  countries  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  was  an  effective  bar  to 
any  campaign  to  sell  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  It 
would  have  been  suicidal  to  have  tried  to  sell  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  program  which  would  have  ruined  lis  and 
have  destroyed  the  Philippines  as  an  Important  market  for  the 
products  of  the  United  States.  But  the  bill  which  was  based  on 
the  recommendations  cf  the  Joint  preparatory  committee  prob- 
ably is  dead,  and  let  us  hope  that  v/lth  It  the  executive  agreement 

1  on  which  those  recommendations  were  based  will  also  be  interred. 
The  way  apparently  has  been  cleared — the  door  to  a  continuation 

,  cf  the  mutually  profitable  Phllippine-Ainerlcan  trade  has  been  left 
open — and  the  question  for  us  now  to  decide  is  whether,  as  in  the 
past,  we  shall  stand  idly  by  and  do  nothing,  drifting  toward  eco- 
nomic disaster  and  social  distress,  or  by  appropriate  action  en- 
deavor to  sell  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  Idea  that  the 
indefinite    continuation    of    Philippine-American    trade    preference 

I  will  be  to  their  advantage  If  we  do  the  latter,  when  the  time 
comes  again  for  Congress   to  consider   the   future  trade   relations 
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between  the  two  countries,  there  may  be  adequate  support  for  a 
continuation  of  trade  preferences. 

WHAT    TO    DO? 

At  no  time  In  recent  years  has  the  background  for  such  a  cam- 
paign been  more  favorable  than  it  Is  today.  Recent  events  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  Far  East  in  particular,  have  arovised  the  Interest 
cf  the  people  of  the  United  States  In  the  problems  of  the  Far 
East.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  with  the 
democracies  and  against  the  authoritarian  governments  because  of 
their  destruction  of  liberty,  their  racial  persecution,  their  violation 
or  repudiation  of  treaties,  their  economic  policies,  and  their  ag- 
gressions. That  the  Interest  of  the  pecple  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines  is  aroused  and  is  Increasing  is  shown  by  the 
results  ot  several  Gallup  polls.  There  Is  a  growing  belief  that  In 
the  determination  of  future  Philippine-American  trade  relations 
the  United  States  should  not,  either  by  action  or  inaction,  weaken 
the  democracies  or  strengthen  the  authoritarian  states.  There  is  a 
growing  belief  in  seme  quarters  that  the  economic  treatment  of 
the  Philippines  should  be  such  as  to  avoid  social  distress  or  the 
forcing  of  the  Philippines  to  sustain  Its  economy  into  bilateral 
trade  or  political  agreements  with  the  authoritarian  states. 

This  does  not  mean  that  this  increasing  interest  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  In  its  problems  has  3ret  developed  to  a  polrt  where 
Congress  will  approve  for  the  Philippines  a  satisfactory  program 
for  trade  relations.  It  does,  however,  mean  that  interest  has  been 
aroused.  To  arouse  interest  is  the  first,  and  often  the  most 
difficult,  step  In  any  selling  camp.'>lgn.  After  Interest  has  been 
aroused,  desire  must  be  created.  Our  problem  is  to  Implant  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  fact  that  Philippine 
trade  is  valuable  to  them,  and  thus  create  a  desire  to  retain  it. 
If  that  can  be  done  before  the  question  of  Philippine-American 
trade  relations  Is  again  considered  by  Congress,  it  may  be  possible 
to  secure  an  indefinite  continuation  of  the  present  mutually  profit- 
able trade  preferences  in  the  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  question  is,  therefore.  Are  we  going  to  do  anything  about  it, 
and,  if  so,  what? 


The  Executive — Tradition  or  Initiative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   ROBERT  A.   TAPT,  OF  OffiO 


Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft: 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America:  "The  Executive 
power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  4  years." 
So  says  article  II  of  the  Constitution,  after  article  I  provides 
for  a  Congress  and  defines  its  powers.  To  this  broad  grant  of 
power  are  added  a  very  limited  number  of  more  specific  powers, 
among  which  principally  are  the  following: 

"The  President  shall  be  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  and  he  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United 
States.  •  •  •  He  shall  have  power  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make  treaties  •  •  •  and  •  •  • 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  (make 
appointments  1."  And  then  we  come  to  initiative.  '"He  shall  from 
time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  Judge  necessary  and  expedient."  Finally,  "He  shall  take 
care  that  the  Jaws  be  faithfully  executed." 

The  powers  of  the  President  are  granted  In  such  general  terms 
that  undoubtedly  any  President  has  a  wide  possible  range  of  p>olicy. 
As  the  title  to  this  di-scusslcn  stiggests.  be  may  be  guided  solely  by 
tradition,  and  he  may  confine  himself  to  the  simplest  possible 
administration  of  the  laws  passed  by  Congress,  or  he  may  display 
any  amount  of  initiative,  adopt  many  policies  through  h;s  admin- 
istrative powers  under  the  Constitution  or  existing  law,  and  recom- 
mend more  Important  changes  in  policy  to  Congress. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American  people  have  approved 
the  policy  of  initiative  pursued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  every 
President.  The  Presidency  was  created  because  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  the  weakness  of  a  government  without  an  execu- 
tive head  had  been  revealed.  It  is  clear  that  the  founders  of  the 
Constitution  expected  the  Executive  to  asstm:ic  the  initiative,  or 
they  would  not  have  wrrltten  the  clause  I  have  quoted,  calling  on 
the  Executive  to  recommend  to  Congress  a  legislative  program.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  that  Congress  is  in  any  way  bound  to 
follow  the  recommendations.    Mucli  of  the  criticism  directed  at 


the  President  in  recent  y«ar«.  the  charge  that  Consrem  had  bpcoma 
his  rubber  stamp,  wan  no  crlttcism  of  the  tnltlattve  n(  the  Presl" 
dent;  it  was  a  criticism  of  Congress  itself  for  ad'jpting  his  proposals 
without  consideration,  and  a  criticism  of  the  President  for  his  policy 
of  ••must"  legislation,  his  insistence  that  hU  recommendntlons  rep- 
resented a  mandate  directly  from  the  people  whicto  Congress  must 
obey  without  dlscu^sicn. 

No  one  can  qucstlcii  today  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  propos* 
a  definite  program.  ITie  Importance  of  a  Pre.sldentiftl  program  haa 
exceeded  the  importance  of  political  pUitfoims  The  New  Deal 
program  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  developed  In  defiance  of  the 
Democratic  Party  platform  of  1932.  although  ho  had  run  en  that 
platform.  In  fact,  thi;  President's  power  to  propose  a  program  haa 
changed  Uie  whole  na:;ure  cf  the  Democratic  Tarty  and  cnused  it  to 
abandon  its  tradition  ot  State's  rights,  local  self-government,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  average  man  from  Government  interference. 
We  may  disagree  with  and  criticlac  the  program  and  initiative  at 
any  President,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  policy-making  power 
of  the  Presidents  has  always  been  the  most  dj-xiamtc  force  ia 
American  progress. 

But.  after  all,  the  principal  duty  of  the  President  Is  to  wield  the 
executive  power  and  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  long  way  from  mere  tradition.  It  is  a  far  more  complicated 
task  than  it  once  was,  and  a  much  more  important  one.  The 
Government's  activities  touch  the  ordinary  citizen  in  10  times  aa 
many  places  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Washington.  It  has  be- 
come an  elaborate  problem  of  administering  an  institution  costing 
♦9,000.000.000  a  year  and  of  directing  a  force  of  more  than  800.000 
employees.  Whereas  it  Is  reasonably  easy  to  propose  to  Congress 
broad  general  policies,  it  Ls  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  admin- 
ister those  policies  so  that  they  carry  out  their  purposes  without 
doing  more  harm  than  good  in  constant  interference  with  every 
man's  life  and  every  man's  affairs,  and  with  the  progress  which 
has  always  sprung  in  America  from  individual  enterprise  A  fail- 
ure in  administration  can  do  the  country  an  infinite  amount  of 
harm.  A  combination  of  too  much  initiative  and  too  little  admin- 
istration may  be  a  good  deal  worse  even  than  a  simple  following 
of  tradition. 

That,  frankly,  has  been  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  growing 
criticism  of  the  President.  He  proposes  scheme  after  scheme  in- 
tended for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  people,  but  he  has  no  inter- 
est in  the  manner  in  which  each  scheme  is  worked  out.  no  concern 
to  see  that  it  fits  in  with  other  schemes  carried  out  by  other  de- 
partments. His  interest  is  always  flitting  into  new  fields  before 
the  plowing  of  the  old  field  Is  finished.  Such  is  the  present  pro- 
posal to  extend  Federal  activity  into  health  and  education,  before 
we  have  begun  solution  of  the  problems  of  social  security  and 
relief.  Good  administration  Ls  still  the  paramount  if  humdrum 
duty  of  the  Executive,  but  there  is  hardly  a  field  of  New  Deal 
activity  today  where  the  administration  of  a  policy  is  satisfactory. 
Often  there  is  an  overlapping  of  departments  in  the  same  field, 
each  administrator  operating  in  a  water-tight  compartment  of  his 
own.  Often  their  ix)licles  are  guided  by  radically  opposed  theories, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  effort  or  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  reconcile  their  views,  surely  a  task  for  the  Chief 
Executive. 

For  instance,  consider  social  security,  withdrawing  from  the 
productive  enterprises  of  this  country  today,  through  pay-roil 
taxes,  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  year.  No  persons  are  yet  being 
paid  from  the  old-age  security  fund:  all  those  receiving  pensions 
receive  them  under  State  laws.  Unemployovent-lnsurancc  beneflta 
are  still  far  below  the  taxes  paid  in  to  the  Government,  and  are  so 
Inadequate  that  the  recipients  must  still  be  given  relief  or  put  on 
W.  P.  A.  Meanwhile  the  workers  and  tlie  employers  of  the  Nation 
are  building  up  so-called  reserves,  sacrificing  real  purchasing 
power,  and  their  cash  is  being  used  to  pay  the  huge  deficits  of  an 
extravagant   national  administration. 

The  problem  of  relief  and  unemployment  is  wholly  unsolved. 
There  are  still  more  than  10,000,000  people  unemployed,  and  the 
administration  of  W.  P.  A.  became  so  involved  in  politics  that  it 
has  utterly  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  Nation.  The  adminis- 
tration of  relief  Is  Intimately  connected  with  social  security,  but 
it  is  administered  by  numerous  Independent  departments,  the 
W.  P.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C.  the  N.  Y.  A.,  the  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration, and  various  farm-security  organizations;  and  now  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  step  into  the  field  with  a 
new  kind  of  currency  based  on  orange  and  green  stamps.  I  believe 
that  th.e  whole  reUef  problem  should  be  turned  back  to  the  States 
and  local  governments,  with  a  Federal  grant  and  a  supervision, 
probably  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  to  see  that  State  admims- 
tratlcn  of  relief  is  free  from  polltlca  and  coordinated  with  the 
social -security  plan. 

Take  the  problem  of  the  control  of  credit  and  banking.  The 
banks  are  supervised  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ciu*- 
rency.  all  with  septarate  powers  of  inspection  and  control.  In 
theory,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  supposed  to  be  a  supreme 
court  of  credit  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  depressions  like  that 
of  1929,  and  yet  thoec  powers  may  be  completely  nullified  by  the 
powers  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  buy  and  sell 
Government  bonds,  to  control  a  secret  stabilization  fund,  and 
change  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Stirely  it  is  part  of  the  executive 
function  to  work  out  a  coordinated  plan  of  control  in  this  field, 
which  is  so  essential  to  btisiness  stability. 

The  administration  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  has  pro- 
voked almost  universal  condemnation,  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
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that  proper  administration  might  have  cured  the  difficulties  pro- 
duced by  the  law  Itself.  Amendments  are  sought  by  business 
organizations  and  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  the 
President  falls  to  make  any  recommendation  and  protects  and  de- 
lends  the  faulty  adminli>tratlon  of  the  law. 

Tlie  confu£:on  In  the  administration  of  farm  policies  Is  even 
more  pronounced,  and  the  policy  Intended  to  eliminate  surpluses 
»nd  raise  the  price  of  crops  h.as  resulted  In  starvation  prices  and  a 
•urplus  of  11.000.000  bales  of  cotton,  in  cfftct  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  present  Farm  Act  confers  on  the  President  and 
the^Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to  carry  out  almost  any  k;nd 
of  farm  plan,  so  that  the  problem  Is  almost  entirely  one  of  admin- 
istration. But  no  one  has  heard  a  word  from  the  President  with 
regard  to  any  change  m  the  administration  of  the  law  to  solve  the 
growmg  problems  of  the  farmer. 

Housing  Is  another  field  where  a  thoughtful,  comprehensive  ad- 
ministration is  impcEsible  because  of  a  confusion  of  hastily  con- 
ceived policies.  We  have  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  financing 
homes  through  the  building  and  loan  associations  and  liquidating 
the  old  H.  O.  L  C  We  have  the  P  H.  A.,  guaranteeing  mortgages 
on  new  homes  up  to  90  percent  of  their  value  and  old  homes  up 
to  80  percent  of  their  value.  We  have  the  U.  S.  H.  A.,  eliminating 
slums  and  building  great  housing  projects  in  our  cities.  We  have 
the  Resettlement  Administration  liquidating  the  old  Tugwell 
projects. 

Only  this  week  representatives  of  these  different  organizations 
have  presented  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
Senate  diametrically  opposing  views  on  Government  policy.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  has  sat  down  and  thought  out  the  problem  of  Just 
uhere  the  Government  is  going  in  its  housing  program,  what  its 
ultimate  purposes  are.  and  which  line  of  activity  is  the  most  effec- 
tive to  accomplish  the  tiltimate  objectives.  That  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Executive. 

Srme  of  the  problems  I  have  suggested  can  be  met  by  an  Improved 
administration;  others  can  only  be  met  by  a  reorganization  of  the 
Government  departments.  Through  such  a  reorganization,  properly 
done,  exf>ense  can  be  reduced,  overlapping  and  conflict  eliminated. 
Everyone  agrees  on  the  necessity  of  reorganli^tlon,  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  It  has  become  such  a  center  of  political  controversy. 
Last  year  the  President  demanded  a  reorganization  bill  which 
would  have  greatly  increased  his  powers.  It  eliminated  the  office  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  established  by  Conj^ress  to  prevent  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  by  executU'e  departments  except  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress.  It 
provided  for  a  reorganization  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
would  have  given  the  President  much  greater  power  in  making  clvil- 
service  appointments.  It  subjected  many  of  the  semllegislative  and 
Bemijudlcial  commissions  to  the  power  of  the  President.  It  was  not 
even  claimed  that  it  would  reduce  the  expense  of  govcmmtnt. 
Congress  objected  violently  to  any  increase  in  the  already  extraor- 
dinary powers  granted  to  the  President,  and  the  bill  was  beaten. 

This  year  reorganization  bills  have  been  proposed  in  both  Houses 
eliminating  the  more  controversial  featxu-es.  A  bill  has  pa.ssed  the 
Hou.«e  giving  the  President  power  to  rearrange  all  of  the  departments 
unless  Congress  acts  adversely  on  his  proposals  within  60  days. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  ease  with  which  congressional  action  can  be 
delayed  will  realize  that  this  gives  the  President  almost  unlimited 
power  to  rearrange  departments  as  he  sees  fit.  The  BjTd  bill  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  authorizes  the  President  to  submit  com- 
plete or  partial  plans  of  reorganization,  to  go  Into  effect  If  approved 
by  Congress,  and  changes  the  rules  of  Congress  so  that  the  propo.e.ils 
submitted  must  be  considered,  and  accepted  or  rejected,  without 
becoming  Involved  In  all  kinds  of  amendments. 

The  reorganization  of  Government  departments  is  a  legislative 
matter.  It  may  change  the  whole  character  of  certain  Govern- 
ment activities,  or  combine  them,  or  abolish  them  altogether. 
Logically  there  can  be  no  question  that  Congress  ought  to  debate 
and  decide  on  reorganization  proposals.  Senator  Bititon  Wheeler, 
the  able  Democratic  Senator  from  Montana,  stated  Saturday  that 
these  changes  involve  fundamental  principles  of  government,  and 
that  Congress  would  be  abdicating  Its  powers  by  turning  them 
over  to  the  Executive  if  It  adopts  the  House  bill.  If  the  Presi- 
dent will  accept  the  Byrd  bill  and  submit  plans  for  reorganizing 
the  relief,  social  security,  banking,  housing,  and  other  activities,  he 
can  count  on  the  earnest  support  of  Republlciins  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats, in  Improving  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

I  do  not  intend  tonight  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  objectives 
of  those  Government  policies  I  have  used  for  illustration.  With 
some  I  heartily  agree;  for  others  I  would  substitute  a  different 
policy.  But  there  is  hardly  one  In  which  the  administration  is 
accomplishing  its  objectives.  In  discussing  the  character  of  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  I  have  suggested  these 
examples  because  they  show  so  clearly  how  much  today,  perhaps 
more  than  ever  before,  we  need  in  that  office  an  executive  who  Is 
a  great  administrator.  He  need  not  lack  initiative,  but  that  initia- 
tive must  be  directed  far  more  to  the  solution  of  existing  problems 
than  to  the  suggestion  of  new  kinds  of  Government  activity.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  Mr  Roosevelt  that  he  has  suggested  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  most  serious  problems  of  American  civilization. 
but  he  is  not  Interested  In  performing  that  essential  constitu- 
tional duty  of  seeing  that  the  laws  are  properly  executed. 


The  Governor  of  Michigan 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmday.  July  24.  1939 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gcnlleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hoffman]  has  indirectly  promised  to  refute  the  truths 
that  I  am  about  to  present.  This  Michigan  Savanarola  will 
find  himself  in  the  unsavory  position  of  either  admitting  his 
errors  or  in  lieu  of  tliat  we  must  expect  from  him  a  tirade 
of  the  weasel  words  in  which  he  will  evade  the  subject 
completely. 

Allow  me  to  start  with  the  beginning  of  the  Murphy  ad- 
ministration and  point  out  to  you  how  that  able  executive 
handled  the  problems  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  At  the  same 
time,  let  me  draw  the  comparison  between  his  administra- 
tion and  the  bungling  methods  of  the  present  Dickinson 
administration.  From  the  facts  that  I  will  give  you.  I  am 
certain  of  the  conclusions  that  you  will  draw. 

During  his  administration.  Murphy  alone  was  Governor. 
He  was  the  duly  elected  executive  performing  the  duties  of 
that  office  forcefully  enough,  ably  enough,  and  intelligently 
enough  to  rid  the  State  of  political  gamblers  and  leeches. 
He  was  action  personified.  He  did  not  just  'pass,  punt,  and 
pray."  He  was  Governor  in  the  fulles*.  sense  of  the  word. 
Now,  everyone  knows,  not  only  in  Michigan,  but  throughout 
the  entire  country,  that  the  present  incumbent  of  the  highest 
office  in  the  State  of  Michigan  is  only  a  front  for  a  vicious 
political  machine — a  man  who  owes  his  office  not  to  the 
electorate  but  to  a  turn  of  fate  and  an  untimely  death. 
There  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  Dickinson  is  legally 
Governor  of  Michigan. 

However,  leaving  aside  the  legal  question,  we  can  safely 
say  that  he  is  not  actually  Governor  in  fact.  The  Governor's 
chair  in  the  great  State  of  Michigan  may  be  said  to  be  vacant 
both  legally  and  in  fact.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
if  Luren  Dickinson  had  the  ability  he  would  break  away  from 
the  Republican  machine  and  stand  on  his  own  feet.  He 
surely  knows  that  this  machine,  streamlined  as  it  is,  has 
caused  the  downfall  of  many  a  good  man  and  brought  about 
the  untimely  death  of  others.  Most  of  us  believe  that  he  is 
sincere  and  honest,  but  the  Old  Guard  is  so  entrenched 
around  him  that  a  far  more  capable  man  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  extricating  himself  from  the  machine  p>olitics  of 
the  Republican  Party.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  if  he  were 
acting  in  his  own  right,  and  if  he  had  his  own  way.  he  would 
carry  on  in  the  best  Interests  of  humanity,  following  the  pro- 
gram inaugurated  by  Frank  Murphy.  It  seems  he  is  just  at 
the  point  in  life,  however,  where  he  can  be  used  and  is  used 
as  the  tool  of  self-seeking  politicians.  Any  criticism  of  Dick- 
inson must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  a  criticism  of  the  ma- 
chine behind  him  and  the  men  surrounding  him.  It  is  more 
than  apparent  to  the  most  disinterested  and  casual  observer 
that  Murphy  was  a  Governor,  while  Dickinson  is  a  mere  front, 
a  tool.  During  Frank  Murphy's  term  as  Governor  he  looked 
at  the  human  side  of  life  in  a  practical  way.  He  met  the  labor 
problems  of  the  day  in  a  manner  that  even  his  deepest  ene- 
mies admit  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  labor  conciliation — one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  common  man 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  and  fortifying  our  demo- 
cratic processes  of  government. 

He  met  the  health  problem  with  all  its  intricacies,  and 
especially  he  did  not  neglect  the  crippled  children,  the  aged, 
and  the  blind.  He  recognized  the  acute  prison  problem 
and  met  it  through  the  appointment  of  capable,  honest  men 
who,  with  the  civil  service,  took  politics  out  of  the  prisons. 
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He  met  the  relief  problem  admirably,  alleviating  untold 
misery  and  suffering.  Governor  Dickinson  and  his  coterie 
are  responsible  for  a  tremendous  reduction  in  welfare  relief — 
their  reduction  was  to  such  an  extent  that  human  want  and 
misery  are  rampant  thioughout  the  State.  But  let  us  be 
specific.  Let  us  take  each  of  the  important  State  problems 
and  examine  them  closely.    Here  are  the  cold,  hard  facts: 

Civil  service:  Governor  Murphy,  upon  taking  office,  im- 
mediately proposed  sound  civil-service  legislation.  Upon  his 
strong  insistence  there  was  enacted  a  civil-service  law  that 
was  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  country.  Proponents  of  sound, 
efficient  goverrunent  praised  the  law,  calling  it  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  clean  administration  in  State  gov- 
ernment that  had  ever  been  produced  in  the  Nation.  The 
huge  task  of  putting  this  law  into  successful  operation  was 
a  herculean  undertaking  in  view  of  the  entrenched  greed 
and  malpractice  of  the  previous  administration.  Governor 
Murphy  appointed  as  personnel  director  one  of  the  leading 
personnel  technicians  in  the  United  States  to  administer  this 
merit  system.  He  made  no  compromise  or  concession  to 
politics.  The  result  was  the  finest  civil-service  system  in 
the  country.  This  is  not  just  a  statement  but  a  matter  of 
record.  Murphy's  civil-service  reforms  were  In  themselves 
sufficient  to  bring  to  him  the  justly  deserved  title  of  "Michi- 
gan's greatest  Governor." 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  present  Governor  and  his  actions  in 
regard  to  the  merit  system.  "Luren  the  Ripper."  after  con- 
ducting an  investigation  of  the  civil-service  commission's 
work,  could  not  partake  of  the  communion  of  good  govern- 
ment and  promptly  ground  a  model  lav.'  under  the  heel  of 
arbitrary  spoilsmanship.  "Luren  the  Ripper"  removed  ap- 
proximately 11,000  qualified,  capable  employees  from  civil- 
service  protection.  In  order  to  prevent  a  referendum  on  this 
move  and  to  prevent  the  people  from  having  a  voice  in  this 
perfidious  action,  this  law  was  given  immediate  effect.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  on  the  present  civil-service  commis- 
sion there  were  two  alleged  public  servants  who  were  Repub- 
lican district  campaign  managers  in  the  last  election.  Dick- 
inson not  only  destroyed  the  merit  system  in  Michigan,  but 
he  turned  the  civil-service  commission  into  a  patronage  head- 
quarters. I  ask  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
actions  of  these  tv/o  men  on  this  important  question. 

State  purchasing:  In  all  State  governments  the  procure- 
ment and  purchasing  agencies  are  always  open  to  evils.  When 
Murphy  assumed  the  governorship  he  brought  State  buying 
into  the  light  of  day  by  introducing  open  competitive  bidding. 
Tlie  results  were  that  10,000  more  invltaticis  to  bid  were  sent 
out  annually  than  under  the  former  Republican  administra- 
tion. Four  times  as  many  firms  shared  in  State  business. 
Under  the  Murphy  admimstration  the  State  bought  from  the 
lowest  qualified  bidder  and  not  from  political  favorites.  I  ask 
you  to  contrast  this  record  with  the  Dickinson  clique  operat- 
ing now,  where  reports  of  grossly  inefficient,  wasteful  squan- 
dering of  public  funds  has  resulted  not  only  In  improper 
buj'ing  but  in  a  gladiatorial  demonstration  among  members 
of  the  administration  for  the  iniquitous  hcnor  of  bleeding  the 
State  treasury.  During  this  turmo.'l  Dickmson  removed  the 
purchasing  agent  appointed  by  Fitzgerald.  The  blundering 
now  goes  on  under  a  personal  friend  of  Grovernor  Dickinson, 
whose  qualifications  appear  to  be  limited  to  the  fact  that  he 
opposes  alcoholic  beverages.  This  Dickmson  jnirchasing 
agent  is  also  not  averse  to  selling  a  little  insurance  now  and 
then  if  the  occasion  presents  itself. 

Pay  rolls:  During  the  1938  campaign  the  Republicans 
promised  to  cut  pay  rolls  by  eight  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  claiming  the  Murphy  administration  had  built 
up  a  huge  pay  roll  for  patronage  purposes.  Yet  during  the 
first  3  months  of  1939 — the  Republican  administration — 
State  pay  rolls  were  nearly  a  million  dollars  higher  for  the 
same  period  of  1937.  Allowing  for  new  agencies,  they  were 
nearly  $300  000  higher  than  in  1937.  I  again  ask  you  to 
make  the  comparison — Murphy's  economical  and  efficient 
government;  the  Republican  administration,  with  false 
promises  and  notorious  squandering. 


Education:  Likewise,  during  the  1938  campalpn.  Republi- 
cans charged  that  the  Murpliy  administration  had  neglected 
schools  even  though  in  1937  the  Murphy  administration  pro- 
vided $4,000,000  more  for  the  schools  than  in  any  other  year 
in  the  State's  history.  The  Republicans,  making  promises 
with  utter  abandon,  pledged  themselves  to  provide  $45,- 
000,000  for  educational  purposes  but  again  broke  faith  with 
the  voters,  providing  $39,000,000  instead.  There  is  one 
school,  however,  that  the  Republicans  have  not  neglected, 
and  that  is  the  Michigan  Slate  College.  They  have  bled 
tliat  glorious  old  institution  to  the  bone.  I  have  called  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House  upon  pre- 
vious occasions.  All  of  you  by  this  time  are  surely  familiar 
with  our  Michigan  "Louisiana  State  College."  Mr.  Hoffman 
will  do  well  to  answer  my  charges  as  to  the  Republican 
administration  of  that  institution. 

Correction  system :  In  the  administration  of  the  correc- 
tion system  Governor  Murphy  quickly  sensed  the  need  foi 
reform.  There  was  enacted  dming  his  term  legislation 
creating  a  correction  system  recogmzed  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Nation.  Governor  Murphy  cooperated  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  conducting  a  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive siu-vey  of  Michigan  penal  institutions  and  the  admin- 
istration of  parole,  pardons,  and  probation.  I*rison  man- 
agement in  Michigan  under  the  Miu-phy  administration  was 
heralded  throughout  the  country  as  the  most  scientific  and 
nonpolitical,  excepting  perhaps  the  long -established  system 
in  New  York  State.  Hilmer  Gellein  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Murphy  as  State  correction  director.  TTiis  program 
was  ably  executed  under  his  ([".irection.  Col.  Joel  Moore, 
recognized  by  penologists  as  one  of  the  best  qualified  men  in 
prison  admimstration,  was  selected  by  Governor  Murphy 
as  warden  for  one  of  the  State  prisons.  The  other  two 
wardens  for  the  other  two  State  prisons  were  recognized 
penologists,  perhaps  not  of  the  fame  or  standing  of  Colonel 
Moore,  but  head  and  shoulders  above  the  Dickinson  politi- 
cians who  replaced  them.  This  fine,  studied,  well-conceived 
penal  program.  Inaugurated  by  Governor  Murphy  has  gone 
down  under  the  grim  onslaught  of  Dickinson  and  his  polit- 
ical henchmen.  Colonel  Moore  has  long  since  been  removed 
by  the  spoilsmen  and  in  last  week's  paper  I  noticed  that 
Mr.  Gellein  was  dismissed.  The  progressive-corrections  pro- 
gram of  Governor  Murphy  has  been  completely  wrecked. 

Hospital  program :  The  mental  hospitals  in  the  State  were 
badly  overcrov/ded.  and  the  previous  administration  had 
made  no  attempt  at  correction.  Pour  thousand  mental 
patients  were  walking  the  streets,  endangering  the  lives  of 

I   others  as  well  as  their  own.  simply  because  adequate  facili- 

I   ties  for  their  hospitalization  had  never  been  provided.    Oov- 

I  ernor  Murphy  launched  an  $11,000,000  hospital  building 
program  and  eppwinted  as  director  of  the  hospital  commis- 
sion one  of  the  ablest  specialists  in  the  country.  Under  the 
present  Republican  administration  this  able  director  has  re- 
signed "at  the  wish  of  the  Governor,"  and  the  administra- 
tion has  aimounced  its  intentions  to  abandon  the  building 
program.  We  must  assume  that  the  Dickinson  administra- 
tion will  return  to  the  medieval  methods  of  treatment  of 
the  unfortunates  who  are  mentally  111  or  mentally  defcc- 

i  tive.  I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  humanity  which  of  these 
two  courses  would  you  pursue? 

Health  program:  Governor  Murphy,  after  a  wide  search, 
obtained  the  best  available  man  for  health  commissioner. 
He  was  an  alert,  progressive,  highly  trained  expert.  Murphy 
instructed  him  to  do  everything  within  his  talents  to  ener- 
gize and  improve  the  State's  health  services.  Work  In  this 
field  under  his  direction  moved  forward  rapidly.  It  Is  com- 
mon icnowledge  throughout  the  Nation  that  Murphy  spon- 

j  sored  the  first  State  health  conference  ever  held.  This 
conference  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  finding  ways  of 
providing  medical  care  for  the  poor.    Other  States  quickly 

I  realized  the  importance  of  this  conference  and  immediately 
took  advantage  of  Governor  Murphy's  pioneering.  Gov- 
ernor Dickinson  has  removed  the  able  health  comml.ssloner 

I  and  has  appointed  In  his  place  his  personal  physician,  an 
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old  political  adviser,  a  peneral  practitioner  utterly  without 
training  in  public-health  work.  Under  the  political  ad- 
viser's management  the  health  program  will  return  to  Its 
old  reactionary  status.  If  the  poor  or  sick  need  medical 
attention,  they  will  find  that  it  is  a  luxury  which  they  must 
forego.    They  simply  are  not  supposed  to  get  sick. 

Appointments:  Governor  Murphy  for  key  positions  en- 
deavored to  obtain  the  best  qualified  man  regardless  of  po- 
litical affiliations.  His  able  budget  director,  now  United 
States  Budget  Director,  was  said  to  be  a  Republican  as  were 
both  liis  appointees  to  the  banking  commission.  He  searched 
far  and  wide  in  order  to  get  the  best,  ignoring  political  con- 
siderations at  every  turn.  His  selections  of  the  hospital  direc- 
tor and  his  civil-service  director  are  only  two  examples 
Indicating  the  caliber  of  his  appointees.  Without  exception, 
all  appointments  were  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Gov- 
ernor Dickinson's  appointments  have  been  made  strictly 
along  party  lines  and  in  accordance  with  Republican  machine 
politics.  Although  he  admits  no  responsibility  to  the  Repub- 
lican organization,  I  defy  you  to  name  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  Dickinson  appointee  has  any  qualifications  other 
than  that  he  is  a  Republican  vote  getter.  Republican  news- 
papers throughout  the  State — all  of  which  vigorously  opposed 
Governor  Murphy  in  the  1938  campaign — now  report  of  Dick- 
inson. "Only  those  who  contributed  money  or  time  during  the 
last  campaign  have  been  rewarded."  The  press  is  without  a 
dissenting  voice  in  admitting  and  in  condemning  the  Dickin- 
son methods  of  appointment. 

Welfare:  Governor  Murphy  fought  relentlessly  for  a  model 
welfare-reorganization  program  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  a  previous  commission.  Pobtical  scientists  have 
said  that  this  reorganization  program  was  badly  needed  to 
eflfect  any  intelligent  welfare  administration.  Republicans 
fought  the  plan  down  the  line  despite  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  group  of  their  own  number  that  were  first  to  see  the  need 
of  such  a  program.  The  leader  in  this  fight  was  the  Repub- 
lican boss  of  the  rural  State  supervisors  who  were  against 
giving  up  their  control  of  welfare  money.  Governor  Dickin- 
son told  the  legislature  in  May  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned it  could  scuttle  the  new  reorganization  bills  unless 
a  plan  suitable  to  this  Republican  boss  could  be  worked  out. 
Welfare  reorganization  is  badly  needed  in  Michigan.  Un- 
told suffering  and  want  is  prevalent  throughout  the  State. 
Despite  Governor  Dickinson's  claims  of  devout  adherence 
to  the  Bible  he  apparently  has  not  considered  this  verse  from 
Matthew:  '"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  for  such 
Is  the  kingdom  of  God"  as  bringing  within  its  spirit  the 
crippled  children  of  Michigan.  His  reduction  of  the  fund 
for  crippled  children  is  brutally  Inadequate.  When  Governor 
Murphy  said  no  one  should  suffer  if  the  State  could  permit 
It,  Dickinson  said  those  on  relief  must  cut  down  further 
even  though  their  present  rations  were  pitifully  small. 

Old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to 
the  blind  have  been  cut  unmercifully  by  Dickinson.  You 
cannot  make  me  believe  that  the  Governor  via  "his  pipe  line 
from  God"  received  a  command  to  perpetrate  such  human 
suffering  and  such  misery.  That  kind  of  action  is  not  the 
command  of  the  God  I  know. 

Strikes:  The  greatest  strikes  and  some  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous labor  difficulties  in  American  history  were  settled  by 
Governor  Murphy  without  the  loss  of  a  single  human  life. 
At  the  termination  of  the  crisis  of  the  strike  which  followed 
the  General  Motors  strike  a  spokesman  of  the  Michigan 
Manufacturers'  Association  said,  in  a  public  address,  "Per- 
haps history  \*-ill  say  that  Murphy  was  wise,  that  he  was 
right.  I  think  it  will."  It  is  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  at- 
tempt to  compare  the  recent  picketing  engaged  in  at  Pontiac 
with  the  huge  industr>*-wide  strike  that  Governor  Murphy 
faced  and  so  wisely  settled.  The  Pontiac  affair  was  a  matter 
of  a  relatively  small  number  of  men  engaged  in  picketing, 
while  at  Flint  there  were  thousands  of  determined  workers 
participating  in  a  "sit  do^-n"  strike — something  which  In 
itself  was  entirely  different  in  our  country.  Where  the  State 
police  alone  were  able  to  end  the  Pontiac  disturbance  the 


Flint  situation  was  so  critical  that  the  military  advised 
Governor  Murphy  against  the  use  of  force. 

Gambling:  Under  the  Murphy  administration  the  gam- 
bling houses  closed  up  shop,  knowing  that  they  could  expect 
no  protection.  The  attorney  general  and  State  police  con- 
ducted a  vigorous  and  unrelenting  drive  against  slot  ma- 
chines. Contrast  this  with  the  fact  that  the  moment  the 
Republicans  came  into  office  the  gamblers  came  back  at  the 
same  time  and  the  slot-machine  racketeers  flooded  the  high- 
ways with  his  trucks.  The  front  pages  of  every  Detroit 
paper  were  covered  with  stories  of  gambling  houses  opening 
up  and  resuming  full  operation  as  in  the  "good  old  days" 
before  Murphy  became  Governor. 

Murphy  has  proven  himself  worthy  of  the  many  high  offices 
which  it  has  been  his  privilege  to  serve.  He  is  the  enemy  of 
corruption  and  a  friend  of  good,  clean  government. 


Our  Interest  in  Paper-Mill  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25,  1939 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  South  is  beginning  to  extend  itself  into  the  manufacture 
of  print  paper.  This  infant  industry  may  need  the  protect- 
ing hand  of  those  who  believe  in  the  American  market  for 
American  labor  and  American  businessmen. 

The  labor  unions  of  my  district  are  writing,  asking  me  to 
help  them  protect  their  jobs.  There  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  domestic  production  of  cur  paper  industry  when  we 
realize  that  in  1933  we  imported  over  $101,000,000  worth  of 
standard  newsprint  duty  free. 

The  following  article  from  the  Washington  Star  of  May  28 
is  evidence  that  we  can  supply  a  larger  part  of  the  domestic 
market : 

PTTBLISHEHS  DEDICATE  PAPER  MILL  TO  TTSE  SOUTHERN  PTNE 50,000   TONS 

OF  NEWSPRINT  TO  BE  MADE  ANNUALLY,  STARTING  ABOUT  DECEMBER    1 

LuFKiN,  Tex..  May  27. — East  Texas  saw  today  Its  pine  forests 
cradle  a  new  Industry — one  that  brings  fresh  economic  hope  to  the 
South  and  may  revamp  the  newsprint  Industry  of  the  world. 

Southern  newspaper  publishers  stood  Inside  unfinished  walls  of 
a  great  paper  mill  and  dedicated  a  plant  that  will  convert  native 
pine  into  newsprint. 

Fifty  thousand  tons  of  newsprint  annually  will  begin  to  roll 
from  the  $6,000,000  mlU  about  December  1.  The  publishers,  who 
now  buy  most  of  their  paper  from  Canadian  and  Swedish  markets, 
months  ago  signed  contracts  for  the  first  year's  output. 

The  softwood  of  the  great  Coastal  Plain,  which  extends  from, 
Georgia  westward  to  mid-Texas,  in  the  future  may  furnish  the 
United  States  much  of  the  4,000,000  tons  oT  newsprint  used 
annually. 

The  plant  of  Southland  Paper  Mills.  Inc.,  is  being  built  with 
funds  subscribed  by  southern  publishers  and  a  $3,425,000  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  loan. 

E.  L.  Kurth,  president,  said  east  Texas  alone  grows  enotigh  yel- 
low pine  yearly  to  supply  five  or  six  mills  the  size  of  this  one. 

Publishers  from  six  States  said  there  was  a  strong  possibility 
other  mills  would  be  built  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 

However,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  advisability,  desir- 
ability, or  fairness  in  having  Federal  funds  used  to  start  new 
paper  plants  in  competition  to  the  paper  mills  already  in 
existence. 

The  labor  unions  in  the  established  paper  mills  have  every 
reason  to  be  interested,  first,  in  having  jobs  for  American 
labor,  and,  second,  to  exercise  concern  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen to  their  own  jol>s  if  the  Federal  Treasury  is  going  to  be 
used  for  financing  new  paper  mills  in  competition  to  the 
mills  that  are  already  employing  them. 

These  are  fundamental  questions  of  governmental  policy, 
and  are  of  deep  concern  to  every  laboring  man,  every  farmer, 
and  every  businessman  in  America. 
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Operations  of  Foreign  Insurance  Companies  in  the 

United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1939 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Investigation  of  the 
whole  field  of  insurance  and  insurance  companies  by  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  very  recently  sug- 
gests that  some  attention  be  devoted  to  the  activities  and 
operations  of  foreign  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States  to  determine  whether  the  income  and  assets  of  such 
companies  are  properly  taxed  and  whether  they  enjoy  com- 
petitive advantages  over  domestic  companies. 

This  matter  commended  itself  to  my  attention  in  the 
course  of  a  perusal  of  a  bulletin  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  relating  to  insurance  transactions  in  the  balance 
of  international  payments  of  the  United  States.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  1935  foreign  insurance  companies 
maintained  68  active  branches  in  the  United  States.  Thirty- 
six  of  these  were  British,  15  were  from  the  continental  Euro- 
pean countries,  5  were  Canadian.  1  was  Cuban,  4  were 
Chinese.  2  were  Indian,  3  were  Japanese,  and  2  were  Aus- 
tralian. This,  of  course,  is  not  so  unusual  in  itself  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  United  States  companies  also  operate  in  the 
foreign  field.  United  States  companies  must  manifestly- 
pay  all  taxes  imposed  by  foreign  countries  and  operate  on  a 
strictly  competitive  basis.  It  would,  therefore,  be  proper  and 
advisable  that  a  survey  be  made  to  determine  whether  the 
same  condition  obtains  in  our  o^^ti  country;  and  if  not,  what 
remedial  legislation  would  te  necessary  to  effectuate  that 
condition. 

A  brief  comparative  statement  of  operations  of  foreign 
companies  in  our  country  and  of  our  companies  in  foreign 
countries  is  quite  interesting.  In  1937  the  premium  income 
of  foreign  companies  doing  business  in  the  United  States  was 
$418,000,000,  whereas  the  premium  income  of  United  States 
companies  doing  business  in  foreign  countries  was  but  $113,- 
000,000.  Admitted  assets  of  foreign  insurance  companies  in 
the  United  States  for  1937  was  $1,140,000,000,  whereas  the 
admitted  assets  of  United  States  companies  doing  business 
in  foreign  lands  was  but  $592,000,000. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  admitted  licensed  foreign 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  United  States  arc 
properly  taxed  and  that  all  premium  income  and  assets  are 
taxable  under  existing  Federal  revenue  laws.  But  I  observe 
that  there  is  listed  in  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  this  subject  an  item  which  is  set  down  as 
"Nonadmitted  foreign  companies"  and  that  the  premium  in- 
come of  these  companies  is  estimated  at  $38,000,000  for  1937 
and  $33,000,000  for  1938.  Since  these  companies  are  non- 
admitted  and  unlicensed,  no  assets  are  admitted  and  none 
is  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Commerce  Department. 

Insofar  as  my  information  extends,  the  so-called  non- 
admitted  companies  are  admitted  in  only  two  States  of  the 
Union,  namely  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  It  would  be  both  in- 
teresting and  informative  to  know  whether  such  companies 
pay  all  Federal  and  State  taxes  to  the  same  degree  as  are 
imposed  upon  domestic  companies  includmg  social-security 
taxes  and  why  such  a  practice  as  the  conduct  of  insurance 
business  in  tlois  country  by  nonadmitted  companies  should 
obtain  at  all. 

I  merely  suggest  this  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  the  State  insurance  commissioners.  Mean- 
while, I  hope  to  assemble  some  data  on  the  subject  and  make 
such  investigation  of  the  matter  as  time  will  permit. 


Coina^  of  Domestic  Silver 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucaday.  July  25,  1939 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  Presidential  proc- 
lamation of  December  21.  1938,  the  coinage  price  to  be  paid 
by  the  Treasury  for  newly  mined  domestic  silver  was  con- 
tinued at  64.64  cents  per  fine  ounce  to  midnight  of  June 

30.  1939. 

The  Treasury  regulations  issued  under  this  proclamation 
provided  that  to  qualify  for  the  64  64-cent  price,  either  the 
actual  silver  or  a  "duly  executed  instrument  of  transfer" 
covering  such  silver  must  be  delivered  to  a  United  Slates 
coinage  mint  on  or  before  June  30.  The  regulations  also 
required  that  the  "instruments  of  transfer"  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  miner's  aflfidavits,  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course,  were  not  executed  by  the  miner  until  after  the 
silver-bearing  ore  had  been  received  by  the  smelter,  weighed, 
sampled,  and  assays  agreed  upon.  Obviously  a  period  of  sev- 
eral days,  or  even  weeks,  was  generally  required  following 
the  actual  mining  of  the  silver-bearing  ore,  before  the  assays 
could  be  agreed  upon  and  the  miner's  affidavits  and  instru- 
ments of  transfer  delivered  to  the  mint;  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  many  smaller  mines  located 
in  remote  sections. 

As  a  result  a  substantial  portion  of  the  silver  mined  in  the 
several  weeks  preceding  midnight,  June  30.  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  mints  before  the  June  30  deadline,  and  under 
the  regulations  such  silver  was  not  eligible  for  the  64.64-cent 
coinage  price.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  2,000,000  ounces 
of  such  silver  awaiting  acceptance  for  coinage. 

The  Treasury  advLses  that  under  the  powers  contained  in 
the  old  law,  which  expired  at  June  30  midnight,  it  could  not 
accept  this  silver  for  coinage  after  June  30.  even  though  it 
was  mined  on  or  before  that  date.  Under  the  recently  en- 
acted monetary  bill,  however,  extending  various  powers  of  the 
President,  authority  now  exists  to  remove  the  existing  dis- 
crimination by  a  further  proclamation,  making  all  domestic 
silver  mined  on  or  before  June  30  eligible  for  coinage  at  the 
64.64-cent  rate,  regardless  of  date  of  delivery  to  the  mints. 

Such  proclamation  should  also  provide  a  similar  price  for 
silver  mined  during  the  24  hours  of  July  1,  for  which  no 
specific  provision  was  made  in  the  monetary  bill.  The  71.11- 
cent  statutory  price  provided  in  that  bill  applies  only  to  silver 
mined  from  domestic  deposits  subsequent  to  July  1. 

At  the  present  writing  the  smelting  companies  have  offered 
the  miner  the  option  of  deferring  settlement  on  silver-bear- 
ing ores  produced  up  to  June  30,  and  on  July  1.  until  August 

31,  in  the  hope  that  before  that  date  a  suitable  Presidential 
proclamation  will  be  is.sued.  If  this  relief  by  Presidential 
proclamation  is  not  forthcoming,  the  silver  producer  will  re- 
ceive only  the  open-market  price  of  approximately  35  cents 
per  ounce;  he  will  lose  the  difference  between  this  price  and 
the  coinage  price  of  64.64  cents  at  a  time  when  he  badly  needs 
all  of  his  earnings  for  pay  roll,  powder,  and  supplies.  Mean- 
while, the  uncertainty  and  delay  in  making  settlement  are 
seriously  affecting  the  smaller  producers  throughout  the  West, 
and  have  already  resulted  in  some  shut-downs.  The  situation 
is  not  of  serious  concern  to  the  smelters,  who  treat  the  silver- 
bearing  ores  on  a  smelter  charge  or  toll  basis,  nor  does  it  affect 
the  larger  producers,  who  were  able  to  clear  their  full  produc- 
tion through  the  mints. 

Numerous  representations  have  been  made  by  the  silver  pro- 
ducers of  the  West  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  to  their  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress  praying  for  the  relief  which  the  law  authorizes  and 
which  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can 
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give.  With  2,000.000  ounces  of  silver  Involved,  there  should 
in  all  fairness  be  no  discrimination  against  these  producers 
who  mined  the  ore  and  paid  their  workmen  in  good  faith  in 
the  full  expectation  that  a  just  administration  would  see  to  it 
that  the  proclaimed  price  of  64.64  cents  per  ounce  was  paid- 


Federal  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM   AMERICAS    FUTURE 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  brief  article 
on  Federal  spending: 

[Prom  America's  Future,  summer  Issue  1939] 

THE    rOLLY    or   FEDERAL    SPENDING 

(By  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt) 
(Extracts  from  four  addresses  and  one  message  to  Congress] 

We  are  not  getting  an  adequate  return  for  the  money  we  are 
spending  In  Washington,  or  to  put  It  another  way.  we  are  spending 
altoKCther  too  much  money  for  Government  services  that  are 
neither  practical  nor  necessary.  And  then.  In  addition  to  that^  we 
are  attempting  too  many  functions.  We  need  to  simplify  what 
the  Federal  Government  Is  giving  to  the  people. 

I  accuse  the  present  administration  of  belni;  the  greatest  spend- 
ing administration  In  peacetimes  In  all  our  history.  It  Is  an  ad- 
minljitratlon  that  has  piled  bureau  on  bureau,  commission  on  com- 
mission, and  has  failed  to  anticipate  the  dire  needs  and  the  reduced 
earning  power  of  the  people.  Bureaus  and  bureaucrats,  commis- 
sions and  commissioners,  have  been  retained  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer. 

If  we  do  not  halt  this  steady  prcce««  of  building  commissions 
and  regulatory  bodies  and  special  legislation  like  huge  Inverted 
pyramids  over  every  one  of  the  simple  constitutional  provisions,  we 
bhall  soon  be  spending  many  billions  of  dollars  more.' 

The  credit  of  the  family  depends  chiefly  upon  whether  that 
family  is  living  within  Its  income.  And  that  is  equally  true  of  the 
Nation      If  the  Nation  Is  living  within  its  Income.  Its  credit  is  good. 

If.  In  some  crlse*.  It  lives  beyond  Its  Income  for  a  year  or  two. 
It  can  u.sually  borrow  tempcrarily  at  reasonable  rates.  But  if, 
like  a  spendthrift,  it  throws  discretion  to  the  winds  and  Is  willing 
to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  spending;  if  It  extends  its  taxing  to 
the  limit  of  the  people's  power  to  pay  and  continues  to  pile  up 
deficits,  then  it  Is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy.     •     •     • 

And  en  my  part  I  ask  you  very  simply  to  assign  to  me  the  task 
cf  reducing  the  annual  operating  expenses  of  your  National  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  move  with  a  direct  and  resolute  purpose  now. 
The  Members  of  Congress  and  I  are  pledged  to  Immediate  economy. 
When  a  great  dancer  threatens  our  basic  security  It  is  my  duty  to 
advi^  Congress  of  the  way  to  preserve  it.  In  so  doing  I  must  be 
fair  not  only  to  the  few  but  to  the  many.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
I  appeal  to  you.  If  the  Congress  chooses  to  vest  me  with  this 
responsibility  It  will  be  exercised  In  a  spirit  of  Justice  to  all.  of 
sympathy  to  those  who  are  In  need,  and  of  maintaining  Inviolate 
the  ba-slc  welfare  of  the  United  States.     •     •     • 

Ju-ot  one  word  or  two  on  taxes,  the  taxes  that  all  of  us  pay 
toward  the  cost  of  Government  and  all  kinds. 

Taxes  are  paid  In  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors  because 
they  are  a  burden  on  production  and  are  paid  through  produc- 
tion. If  those  taxes  are  excessive,  they  are  reflected  in  idle  fac- 
tories. In  tax-sold  farms,  and  in  hordes  of  hungry  people,  tram- 
ping the  streets  and  seeking  Jobs  In  vain. 

I  know  something  of  taxes.  For  3  long  years  I  have  been 
going  up  and  down  this  country  preaching  that  government — 
Federal  and  State  and  local — costs  too  much.  I  shall  not  Btop 
that  preaching. 

And  I  propose  to  use  this  position  of  high  responsibility  to 
dlscxiss  up  and  down  the  country,  in  all  seasons  and  at  all  times, 
the  duty  of  reducing  taxes,  of  increasing  the  elBcloncy  of  Govern- 
ment, of  cutting  out  the  underbrush  around  of  governmental 
structure,  of  getting  the  most  public  service  for  every  dollar  paid 
in  taxation.  That  I  pledge  you.  and  nothing  I  have  said  in  the 
campaign  transcends  in  importance  tlus  covenant  vith.  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 


Another  Career  Man  Recognized — Hon.  William  H. 
McReynolds  Selected  by  the  President  as  Special 
Secretary  to  Handle  Administrative  and  Person- 
nel Problems  at  the  White  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25,  1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  William  H.  McReynolds  was 
one  of  the  three  public  servants  recently  selected  by  the 
President  to  occupy  the  very  important  assignment  as 
assistant. 

The  reorganization  bill  provided  for  six  additional  assist- 
ants for  the  President.  Mr.  McReynolds  was  selected,  because 
of  his  long  experience  in  public  affairs,  to  handle  adminis- 
trative and  personnel  problems  which  daily  confront  the 
President. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  McReynolds  for 
over  25  years.  When  I  made  his  acquaintance  he  was  an 
employee  of  the  Post  OfiBce  Department.  He  is  a  civil-service 
career  man  and  has  reached  the  highest  grade  that  can  be 
obtained  under  the  Classification  Act. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  mention  at  this  time  that  five 
men  who  were  associated  with  Mr.  McReynolds  in  the  Post 
OflQce  Department  during  his  period  of  employment  there 
have  attained  similar  recognition  and  occupy  important  po- 
sitions with  various  Government  agencies.  They  are  Ebert 
K.  Burlew,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  Malcolm  Kerlin,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  Harold  N.  Graves.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  at  the  present  time  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue;  Elmer  L.  Irey,  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  coordinator  of 
the  Treasury  enforcement  agencies;  and  W.  H.  Woolf,  who 
is  assistant  to  Mr.  Irey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
a  very  interesting  article  published  in  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee concerning  Mr.  McReynolds.    The  article  follows: 

W.    H.    M'RETNOLDS    GETS    DECRZX    AS    "OtrTSTANDING    CIVIL   SERVANT" 

At  Its  annual  commencement  exercLses  on  Monday.  June  5,  the 
American  University,  Washington.  D.  C.  conferred  on  Wllllain  H. 
McReynolds.  administrative  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Approximately  40  outstanding  leaders  in  the  field  of  personnel 
administration  and  public  administration  were  asked  by  the  board 
of  trtistees  of  the  American  University  to  nominate  for  considera- 
tion by  the  board  a  "career  civil  servant"  who  has  made  an  "out- 
standing contribution  to  sound  governmental  administration  "  Mr. 
McReynolds'  selection  is  the  result  of  the  nominations  which  were 
received  by  the  board. 

In  conferring  the  degree,  Chancelor  Gray  used  the  following 
citation: 

"A  servant  of  the  public  in  offices  In  which  diverse  procedures 
make  unremitting  demand  upon  rcspcnsibllity;  you  have  joined 
wide  experience  with  precise  knowledge,  among  personal  leadership 
with  scientific  technique,  and  have  won  from  those  most  com- 
petent to  appraise  your  achievements  an  unqualified  distinction. 
Accordingly,  by  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  American  University  and  by  them 
delegated  to  me,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  admit  you  to  all  the  rights,  duties,  and  privileges  to  that 
degree  appertaining." 

Born  in  Wilson  County.  Kans..  on  January  24.  1880.  Mr.  McReyn- 
olds was  appointed  to  the  Federal  service  on  July  16.  1906.  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Post  Office  Inspector,  at  Washington,  coming 
from  the  law  office  of  Hon.  Jesse  Arthur  Smith,  of  Battle  Creek. 
Mich. 

He  served  on  various  investigating  committees  studying  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  In  the  Post  Office  Department  and  Postal 
Service  and  acted  as  head  of  the  Review  Unit  in  the  Chief  In- 
spector's office,  handling  all  Inspectors'  reports  until  May  1913. 

Mr.  McRejTiolds  was  detailed  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  work 
with  the  newly  created  Division  of  Efficiency  whicli  took  over  some 
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of  the  functions  formerly  delegated  to  the  President's  Commission 
on  Efficiency  and  Economy,  then  being  discontinued.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  members  of  this  group  he  made  studies  of  the 
organization  and  procedure  in  all  bureaus  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment which  were  utilized  by  the  Postmaster  General  In  effect- 
ing Improvements  In  administration.  He  subsequently  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  rolls  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  after  it  became  an 
independent  bureau  and  participated  with  other  stail  members 
of  that  Bureau  in  organization  and  procedure  studies  in  all  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  practically  all  bureaus.  These  studies 
inviy'.ved  the  development  and  installation  not  only  of  new  pro- 
cedure and  methodci  of  office  routme  and  the  elimination  of 
duplication  and  the  installation  of  modern  equipment,  but  also 
the  development  and  Installation  of  new  systems  of  accounting 
and   fiscal   procedure: 

One  cf  the  Incidents  to  the  work  on  procdure  was  the  develop- 
ment cf  equitable  standards  of  compenKition  for  employees.     The. 
first  concrete  evidence  oi  the  development  of  this  Idea  is  contained    I 
In  the  provisions  of  the  r.pprcpriation  act  for  the  Pest  Office  E>e-    I 
panment  at  the  time  when  the  studies  were  being  conducted  there. 
While  salaries  were  then  unilormly  provided  in  specific  amounts 
for   a   definite   number   cf  positlcns.   the    Congress   autl-uDrlzed   the 
Department  to  adjtist  such  salaries  $100  above  or  below  the  speci- 
fied rate  to  conform  to  the  earnings  shown  to  be  due  on  the  basis 
of  the  stHUdurd  set-up.     Subeecjuently.  this  principle  was  carried 
Into  the  Perscnncl  Classific:ition  Act  of  1923. 

Mr.  McReynolds  acted  as  director  of  the  staff  of  the  Personnel 
Claisificatlon  Board  established  by  that  act,  havinc;  direct  charge 
and  responsibility  for  the  installation  of  that  .system  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  appropriate  services  and  grades  for  all  positions 
In  the  dipr^rtmontal  service.  After  this  installation  he  was  made 
an  active  member  of  the  Personnel  Classification  Board,  represent- 
ing the  Bureau  of  E.'Qciency.  and  he  conducted  the  classification 
survey  of  all  positions  in  the  field  service  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  puisuauce  of  the  amendment  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1928. 

He  proposed  and  successfully  supported  the  amendment  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1930  whitli  abolished  the  alternate  members  of 
the  Personnel  Classification  Board  and  created  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor of  Cla-sslficatloa  as  the  operating  bead  of  that  organization.  Mr. 
M'  Reynolds  was  appointed  Director  of  Clarification  and  occupied 
that  position  until  the  work  was  consolidated  with  the  functions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  placed  under  Its  Jurisdiction, 
and  then  was  appointed  as  Special  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
cf  the  Budget  with  the  primary  duty  of  recommending  what  changes 
Khould  be  made  in  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  view  to  eliminating  Jurisdictional 
ccnfusion.  and  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort. 

Directly  after  the  present  administration  was  inaugurated  be  was 
appointed  by  the  then  Governor  Morgenthau.  of  the  newly  created 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  as  his  administrative  assistant  and 
given  the  responsibility  for  developing  this  new  unit,  composed  of 
several  different  burcaiis  and  services  taken  from  other  dtpartmentB, 
Into  a  con«i.«tent  and  functioning  organization.  He  came  to  the 
Treasury  Department  In  November  1933  with  Mr.  Morgenthau  when 
the  latter  became  head  of  that  Department,  and  since  has  func- 
tioned as  his  administrative  assistant  and  budget  officer.  On  Jan- 
uary 31.  1939,  Mr.  McReynolds  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
as  a  member  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Service  Im- 
provement. 

Veteran  Relief  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25,  1939 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  the  President  has  signed  the  two  veterans' 
bills  passed  by  the  House  a  f^w  days  ago,  H.  R.  2296.  with 
reference  to  correction  of  misconduct  restrictions,  and  H.  R. 
5452,  with  reference  to  additional  care  for  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

While  these  measures  do  not  go  as  far  as  many  of  us  would 
like  to  have  them  go,  this  is  the  very  best  we  could  do  under 
the  circumstances.  The  Senate  amended  the  House  bills  in 
several  respects,  thereby  limiting  the  benefits  which  the  House 
bills  provided. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  membership  of  the  House  I  insert 
the  following  analysis  prepared  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion: 


Analysis  Peepared  by  the  VrriEAHs'  Admiwistratiow 

RANKIN    Bn.L.    H.   R.    2296 

(Act  of  July  19.  1939.  Public.  No.  196.  76th  Cong  ) 

Public  Law  No.  196.  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  •An  net  to  restore 
certain  benefits  to  World  War  veterans  suffering  with  paralysis, 
paresis,  or  blindness,  or  who  nre  helpless  or  bedridden,  and  for  other 
purposes."  was  approved  by  the  President  July  19.  1939. 

This  act.  with  certain  limitations,  restored  to  the  comp-nsntlon 
rolls  those  World  War  veterans  on  the  rolls  March  19.  1933.  under 
that  part  of  section  200,  World  War  Veterans"  Act,  1924,  as  amended, 
which  provides  as  follows: 

■■*  •  •  no  person  sutlcrlng  from  paralysis,  paresis,  or  blind- 
ness shall  be  denied  compou'^atlon  by  reason  of  wlllfui  misconduct, 
nor  shall  any  person  who  is  h-lpless  or  bedridden  as  a  re.sult  of  any 
disability  bo  denied  compensation  by  reason  of  wllUul  mi-cnnduct." 

The  act  further  provides  death  comi>ensation  for  w  iciows  and 
children  of  such  veterans  who  die  or  have  died  from  disease  or 
injury,  service  connection  of  which  is  or  would  have  been  estab- 
lished ur.der  the  provisions  of  this  act.  These  benellts  are  payable 
under  Public  Lp.w  No.  484.  Seventy-third  Congress,  June  28,  1934. 
as  amended,  which  act  provides  compensation  at  rates  somewhat 
lower  than  war  service-connected  death  rates  where  the  veteran 
at  time  of  death  was  suffering  from  World  War  service-connected 
dLsabllity. 

The  service-connected  blind  cases  on  the  rolls  March  19,  1933, 
were  restored  to  the  rolls  by  section  26  of  Public  Liiw  No.  141. 
March  28    1934. 

The  limitations  heretofore  referred  to  are:  (1)  The  act  restores 
only  those  veterans  who  were  on  th.^  rolls  March  19.  1933,  and  who 
entered  the  service  prior  to  Ncvemljer  12.  1918;  (2)  the  presump- 
tively service-connected  cases  do  not  have  the  full  amount  of 
compensation  restored  but  same  must  be  reduced  by  23  percent 
vmder  the  provisions  of  sections  27  and  28  of  Public  Law  No.  141. 
Seventy-third  Congress;  (3)  by  making  the  restoration  subject  to 
sections  27  and  28  of  Public  Law  No.  141.  Seventy-third  Congress, 
cases  of  fraud,  misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact,  or  unmis- 
taliable  error  as  to  conclusions  of  fact  or  law  arc  excluded  and  the 
act  does  not  apply  to  persons  as  to  whom  clew  and  unmistakable 
evidence  discloses  that  the  disease,  injury,  or  disability  had  In- 
ception before  or  after  the  period  of  active  military  or  nnval  service, 
unless  such  InjXiry.  disease,  or  disability  Is  shown  to  have  been 
aggravated  during  such  service;  and  In  any  review  of  the  case  of 
any  veteran  to  whom  compensation  was  being  paid  on  March  19, 
1933.  for  such  service-connected  disability  reasonable  doubts  shall 
be  resolved  In  favor  of  the  veteran,  the  burden  of  proof  being  on 
the  Government. 

Payments  to  veterans  restored  to  the  rolls  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  are  effective  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act,  and  pay- 
ments to  widows  and  children  are  effective  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment or  date  of  filing  claim  therefor,  whichever  is  the  later. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  act  will  restore  approximately  1.100  vet- 
erans to  the  compensation  rolls,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,198,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  providing  death  compensation  benefits  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren under  Public  Law  No.  484,  Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended. 

RANKIN   BILL H.   R.   64  52 

(Act  Of  July  19.  1939;  Public,  No.  198.  76th  Cong.) 

Public  Law  No.  198,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  "An  act  to  provide 
certain  benefits  for  World  War  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  was  approved  by  tlie  President  July  19,  1939. 

Section  1  of  this  act  amends  section  1  of  Public  Law  No.  484. 
Seventy-third  Congress.  June  28.  1934.  and  pertains  to  payment  of 
compensation  to  dependents  of  deceased  World  War  veterans  where 
the  veteran's  death  is  not  shewn  to  have  been  due  to  service. 

Section  1  liberalizes  the  existing  laws  in  those  cases  where  the 
veteran  was  honorably  discharged  after  having  served  90  days  or 
more,  or  having  served  less  than  90^ days,  was  discharged  for  dis- 
ability incurred  In  service  In  line  of  duty,  so  that  ocmpensatiun 
Is  payable  If  at  the  time  of  the  veteran's  death  he  had  a  disabUlty 
directly  or  presumptively  incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  service  In 
the  World  War  for  which  compensation  would  be  payable  If  the 
disability  were  10  percent  or  more  In  degree.  In  other  words,  in 
those  cases  where  the  veteran  had  90  days'  honorable  service  or  was 
discharged  for  disability  Incurred  in  service  in  line  of  duty,  it  wiU 
not  be  necessary  that  he  have  a  service-connected  disability  10 
percent  or  more  disabling,  but  he  must  have  a  disability  for  which 
compensation  would  be  payable  if  10  percent  or  more  in  degree. 

This  section  establishes  a  new  income  limitation  providing  that 
payment  of  compensation  shall  not  be  made  to  any  widow  with- 
out child  or  a  child  whose  annual  Income  exceeds  $1,000.  or  to  • 
widow  with  a  child  or  children  whose  annual  Income  exceeds 
$2,500  and  exempts  payments  of  war-risk  term  Insurance.  United 
States  Government  life  (converted)  Insurance,  and  adjusted  com- 
pen.satlon  from  consideration  as  Income.  This  income  limitation 
Is  similar  to  that  employed  under  existing  law  for  non-service- 
connected  benefits  under  Veterans  Regulation  No.  l  (a),  as 
amended,  part  m.  This  new  income  limitation  Is  substituted  for 
the  preexisting  limitation  of  requirement  for  exemption  from 
payment  of  a  Federal  Income  tax. 

This  section  provides  for  ptayment  of  benefits  of  sections  1  to  3. 
Inclusive,  from  the  date  of  death  where  application  is  filed  wlthla 
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1  year  thereafter  and  In  other  cases  from  the  date  of  applica- 
tion, except  that  compensation  authorized  cannot  be  effective 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  2  of  the  act  provides  for  Increased  rates  of  death  com- 
pensation to  widows  under  Public  Law  No.  484.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, as  amended.  The  prior  rate  to  widow  alone  was  $22  per 
month,  and   the  rate  to  widow  with   one  child   v/as  $30.     Section 

2  provides  a  rate  of  $30  prr  month  for  a  widow  but  no  child,  and 
$38  per  month  for  a  widow  with  one  child.  No  change  was  made 
In  the  rates  for  children.  The  total  compensation  limitation  was 
chtfnped  from  $56  to  $64  in  view  of  the  Increase  for  widows. 

Sett  ion  3  of  the  act  made  formnl  changes  In  section  4  of  Public 
Law  No  484.  Seventy-third  Congress,  so  as  to  conform  with  the 
amendments  made  by  the  act. 

It  Is  estimated  that  sections  1  to  3.  Inclusive,  of  the  act  will  add 
2  900  new  cases  to  the  rolls  during  the  fiscal  year  1940,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,268,000,  and  will  provide  incrra.'5«  for  approximately  14  850 
widows  on  the  rnlls  at  the  date  of  enactment,  at  a  cost  of  approxl- 
marely  $1,426,000  for  the  fiscal  year   1940. 

The  total  estimated  cost  for  sections  1  to  3.  Inclusive,  for  the 
fiscal  y^ar  1940  U  $2694.000 
I  Bertion  4  of  the  act  provides  hospitalization  and  domiciliary  care 
In  Veterans'  AdminL-tratinn  facilities  foi  retired  c  fllccrs:  and  enll"?ted 
men  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  C<»ast  Ouard  who  served 
honorably  durlnt;  a  war  period  as  rcccgnlzcd  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mmihtration  on  a  parity  with  other  war  veterans. 

Under  Veterans  Regulation  No  6  (c),  parai^raph  1  (f).  In  efl'^ct 
prior  to  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  hospital  tnatment  of  retired 
offlcers  and  enlisted  men  was  granted  provldins;  that  part  of  the 
retired  person's  service  was  In  waitlme  That  treatment  was  pro- 
vided only  In  facilities  under  direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  with  due  regard  to  available  beds. 
A  per  diem  rate  was  charged  to  such  patients  for  treatment  of 
tuberculosis— offlcers.  $1  r>0:  enll.sted  men.  $1;  general  medical  and 
surgical  d'sorriers  or  psychoses^— officers.  $1;   enlisted  men.  $0  65. 

Retired  offlcers  or  enlisted  men.  except  emergency  offlcers  of  the 
World  War.  while  being  furnished  hospital  treatment  were  not 
formerly  subject  to  reduction  of  retirement  pay  as  provided  by 
paragraph  VI  (A)  of  Veterans  Regulation  No  6  series,  which  pro- 
vides in  effect  that  where  any  disabled  veteran,  who  has  neither 
wife,  child,  nor  dependent  parent,  is  being  furnshed  horpual  treat- 
ment. Institutional,  or  domiciliary  care  by  the  United  States  or  any 
p<iUtlcal  subdivision  thereof,  pension.  ccmpens:ition.  or  emergency 
officers'  retirement  pay  shall  not  exceed  $15  and  the  amount  pay- 
able to  such  disabled  veterans  entitled  to  pensions  for  disability, 
non-servlce-conn?cted.  shall  not  exceed  $6.  Section  4  of  the  act 
makes  the  retired  pay  subject  to  the  reductions  heretofore  ex- 
pla.ned  under  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  (d.  paragraph  VI   (A). 

It  !s  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
approximate  $37,700  for  the  fl<cal  year  1940.  It  Is  expected  that 
approximately  26  of  the  constant  group  of  140  offlcers  and  enlisted 
men  will  be  subject  to  reduction. 

Sertlon  5  cf  the  act  provides  Increases  of  death  compensation 
to  the  widows  ct  veterans  whose  death  was  due  to  World  War 
service.  The  prior  rate  of  $30  per  month  for  a  widow  under  50 
years  of  age  was  Increased  to  $38  per  month.  The  prior  rate  of 
$37  50  for  widows,  npe  50  to  65  years,  was  eliminated  and  tho.se 
widows  became  entitled  to  $45  per  month  on  a  parity  with 
widows,  age  65  years  or  over.  These  Inrrea.'^es  are  subject  to  the 
limitation  contained  In  Public  Law  No.  304.  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
that  they  cannot  be  paid  In  the  event  the  monthly  payment  of 
compensation  under  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (g),  and  the 
OaoiUhly  payment  of  yearly  renewable  term  Insurance  or  automatic 
Insurance  aggregates  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  compensation 
^authorized  by  the  act.  United  States  Government  life  (converted! 
■  Insurance  has  been  eliminated  from  the  limitation.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  change  made  in  the  rates  for  children  or 
df'pendent  parents,  although  by  the  removal  vt  the  United  States 
Government  life  (converted)  insurance  limitation  It  Is  possible 
that  some  will  become  entitled  to  increased  rates  who  were 
formerly  barred. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  section  will  effect  approximately  27.800 
widows  at  a  coFt  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  cf  approximately  $2!628,000. 

Section  6  of  the  act  contains  an  amendment  to  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  1  (a),  as  amended,  part  I.  paragraph  II  (k).  which 
formerly  provided  that  if  a  disabled  person  as  the  result  of  servlce- 
ir.cntred  disability  had  suffered  the  anatomical  loss  or  the  loss  of 
the  use  of  only  one  foot,  or  one  hand,  or  one  eye.  the  rate  of  pen- 
sion would  t)e  Increased  by  t25  per  month.  "This  section  of  the 
act  Increases  the  additional  compensation  from  $25  to  $35  per 
month.  This  provision  applies  to  World  War  and  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion, service-connected  cases  It  also  Includes  those  Regular 
Establishment  cases  where  the  disability  resulted  from  an  injury 
received  in  line  of  duty  In  actual  combat  in  a  military  expedition 
or   military    occupation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  section  6  will  provide  increases  for 
9  000  World  War  veterans  and  240  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  Philippine 
Insurrection,  at  a  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  of  approximately 
$1,113,000. 

Section  7  of  the  act  provides  that  on  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment the  rate  of  Interest  charged  on  any  loan  secured  by  a  lien 
on  United  States  Government  life  (converted)  Insurance  shall  not 
exceed  5  percent  per  annum.    Under  section  301  of  the  World  War 
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Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as  amended,  loan  privileges  under  United 
States  Government  life-insurance  policies  are  provided  for.  but  the 
law  does  not  provide  for  any  specific  rate  of  Interest  to  be  charged 
on  any  loan  secured  by  a  Hen  on  such  Insurance.  The  determina- 
tion of  this  rate  Is.  therefore,  made  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Up  to  the  passage  of  section  7  of  this  act  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  such  loans  was  always  6  percent  per  annum.  It 
was  stated -In  regard  to  this  section  that  the  provision  would  not 
Impose  any  cost  on  the  Government  Immediately;  however,  that 
there  would  be  a  decreased  amount  of  Income  to  the  United  States 
Government  life-insurance  fund  of  $1,500,000  per  year  on  out- 
standing loans  and  thus  there  would  have  to  be  a  corresf>ondlng 
reduction  In  dividends  payable  to  policyholders. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  Is 
estimated   at   $6,472,700. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  measures  constitute  long  steps 
toward  correcting  many  of  the  injustices  in  the  present  laws 
concerning  cur  disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 


Pollution  Problems  Presented  Along  the  Ohio  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25.  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  has  been  urgently  requesting  that 
some  constructive  action  be  taken  to  free  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries  from  the  dangers  incident  to  extensive 
water  pcUution.  They  have  pointed  out  the  expensive  na- 
ture of  the  processes  which  have  created  conditions  highly 
dangerous  to  human  health  at  many  points.  From  the 
standpoint  of  public  health,  the  presence  of  increasing  con- 
centrations of  polluted  water  makes  possible  the  passage  of 
intestinal  disease  conditions.  Intestinal  irritants,  too.  in- 
crease in  number  as  water  pollution  in  our  great  streams 
goes  unchecked. 

The  legislation  now  before  Congress  seeks  to  continue  and 
improve  the  work  now  being  done  to  check  the  progress  of 
water-carried  disease,  and  to  avoid  the  diCBculties  created  by 
nuisance  conditions  along  water  fronts.  In  1937  it  was  de- 
clared at  the  opening  sessions  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  that  abandoned  coal 
mines  on  the  Ohio  River  headw.-itcr  pcur  almost  20.000,000 
tons  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  into  the  stream.  This 
vast  deposit  of  acid  affects  docks,  dams,  locks,  and  even 
vessels  themselves.  Our  Army  engineers  have  estimated  that 
the  losses  suffered  by  navigation  interests  from  this  one  case 
is  greater  than  the  amount  spent  in  sealing  abandoned  mines 
to  prevent  the  seepage  of  these  acids  into  the  water. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  major  source  for  pollution  of  the  Ohio 
River.  From  Portsmouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  pol- 
lution product  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  untreated  domestic  sewage  and  manufacturing 
wastes.  At  Cincinnati  the  stream  pollution  of  the  Ohio  River 
has  at  times  reached  so  intense  a  concentration  as  to  cause 
an  actual  depletion  of  oxygen.  And  any  future  increases  in 
the  pollution  of  the  stream  are  regarded  as  certain  to  give 
rise  to  serious  conditions  along  the  water-front  area. 

The  senior  sanitary  engineer  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Mr.  H.  R.  Crohurst,  has  presented  these  prob- 
lems in  complete  detail  in  the  course  of  a  paper  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  Improvement  Association.  Mr.  F.  H.  Waring,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Health,  has  made  it 
evident  in  his  researches  that  in  jpite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  State  legislation  regulating  water  pollution  for  30 
years  and  more  our  States  have  made  relatively  slow  progress. 
Federal  aids  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants-in-aid  have  been 
vitally  important  factors  in  stimulating  the  most  modern 
treatment  of  sewage  in  the  last  few  years.  Here  is  a  proper 
place  for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
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In  the  interests  of  the  public  health  few  projects  could  be 
more  easily  justified  than  the  present  pro;.-osals.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Federal  Government's  highest  officials  that  here 
Is  a  sphere  in  which  State  health  authouties  should  retain 
complete  control.  The  supervision  of  stream  pollution  rests 
almost  completely  in  the  hands  of  tJie  State  health  officials. 
They,  in  coopemtion  with  Federal  engineers,  are  in  the  best 
position  to  determine  the  use  of  funds  made  available  by  this 
legislation.  Here  is  a  periect  illustration  of  the  type  of  har- 
monious action  which  should  be  the  rule  in  the  interrela- 
tionships of  State  and  Federal  authority. 

In  the  last  12  years  tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in 
treating  this  Important  problem.  Ohio  has  constructed  160 
sewage-treatment  plants  In  this  brief  period,  costing  ap- 
proximately $40,000,000  and  serving  more  than  3,000,000  peo- 
ple.   But  this  is  not  a  purely  local  matter. 

It  is  one  of  the  mo,st  prcs-sing  problems  which  has  concerned 
a  large  group  of  States.  Eight  Etate.s  are  directly  concerned 
with  the  treatment  of  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  River.  Five  of 
these  eight  have  already  passed  legLslation  which  pledges 
their  cooperation  to  control  any  further  polluting  of  this 
great  stream.  An  Ohio  Valley  Compact  Commission  has  been 
working  for  5  years  to  construct  a  practical  problem  which  is 
to  be  achieved  by  the  passage  of  compact  legislation  by  each 
Interested  Slate. 

A  beginning  has  already  been  made  on  the  problem  of  acid 
mine  drainage.  The  scaling  of  abandoned  mines  has  been 
going  on  in  West  Virginia  and  in  eastern  Ohio  for  some  5 
years.  Wherever  this  process  has  been  started,  streams  which 
were  formerly  incapable  of  supporting  life  have  made  rapid 
recoveries.  Indiana  is  already  stocking  some  of  its  small 
lakes  with  fish  as  a  result  of  its  mine-sealing  program. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Water  Pollution 
declares  on  page  8  of  House  Document  No.  155  that  some  28.000 
active  and  abandoned  mines  discharge  3.000.000  tons  of  acid 
mine  drainage  into  the  Ohio  River  Basin  everj'  year.  The 
mine-sealing  program  has  already  eliminated  370,000  tons  of 
this  pollution. 

Altogether,  the  8  States  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin,  includ- 
ing 400  cities,  have  spent  more  than  $100,000,000,  including 
Federal  assistance,  In  the  battle  to  reduce  noxious  stream 
pollution. 

There  can  bo  no  let-up  in  the  effort  to  combat  this  nuisance 
As  the  Nation  recovers  industrially,  more  and  more  waste  will 
be  added  to  the  existing  pollution  in  our  streams.  The  dan- 
gers to  public  health  inherent  in  the  perpetuation  of  vicious 
water  pollution  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  always  pos- 
sible to  overload  the  existing  water-treating  devices  in  many 
of  our  municipalities  to  the  point  where  they  break  down. 
There  are  present  equally  grave  dangers  to  property.  Streams 
become  affected  by  acids  to  the  detriment  of  navigation  and 
to  the  great  loss  of  those  who  earn  their  livelihoods  along  their 
courses. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  passage  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  safeguard  health  and  property  becomes  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  duty.  We  have  the  assurance  that  the  funds 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  w;ll  be  wisely  spent  in  the 
interests  of  true  economy.  Their  use  will  make  possible  the 
em.ploymcnt  of  many  men  in  a  highly  constructive  task. 
Their  results  will  furnish  a  convincing  illustration  of  the 
possibility  for  perfect  teamwork  between  Federal  and  State 
agencies  within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution.  And 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  legislation  will  spread 
themselves  throughout  the  entire  Oliio  River  Valley  on  a 
basis  which  will  achieve  notable  results  without  creating 
hostilities.  Unlike  the  developments  of  other  valleys,  the 
proposal  before  Congress  offers  no  challenge  to  private  in- 
dustry; on  the  contrary  it  presents  an  opportunity  for  splen- 
did and  effective  cooperation  upon  a  vast  and  Important 
industrial  front. 

In  inviting  the  support  of  Congress  for  this  measure,  we 
are  convinced  that  its  passage  will  be  a  source  of  really 
constructive  effort  and  a  notable  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Ohio  River  Basin. 


Father    Gabriel    Richard    To    Be    Honored— Only 
Priest  Ever  Elected  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1939 
Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4  of  this  year  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  celebrated  Its  one  hundred 
and  ftfticth  anniversary.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  dur- 
ing all  these  years  only  one  Catholic  pncst  has  ever  occu- 
pied a  scat  in  this  body,  and  the  Members  from  Michigan  are 
his  succe.stors  in  office.  Tills  year.  In  the  city  of  Detroit, 
there  is  to  be  dedicated  a  monument  to  the  honor  of  this 
man — Father  Gabriel  Richard. 

MONUKLNT  TO  HIS  MCMO«T 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  occasion  of  this  dedication 
should  be  a  time  for  great  celebration.  It  Is  little  wonder 
that  the  Crovernor  of  our  Stale  and  the  mayor  of  our  city 
will  i.ssue  proclamations.  Nor.  when  we  consider  the  holy 
and  valiant  life  of  Father  Richard,  is  it  unusual  that  the 
I  Senators  and  Repre^jentatives.  as  well  as  the  prominent 
clergy  and  laity,  of  the  whole  State  cf  Michigan  should  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  honor  of  a  true  soldier  of  God  and 
country. 

On  October  14  of  this  year  in  Richard  Park  on  the  banks 
of  the  Detroit  River  at  the  approach  to  the  beautiful  Belle 
Isle  Bridge  there  will  be  dedicated  a  monument  to  Father 
Richard.  This  is  not  the  only  token  of  esteem  for  his  excel- 
lence of  character.  Among  other  manifestations  of  respect 
are  the  naming  of  a  street,  a  library,  a  public  school,  a 
council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  his  statue  on  the 
City  Hall  of  Detroit. 

HIS    DIVEESmED    INTERESTS 

The  life  of  Father  Richard  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  inspiring  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  First  of  all,  he 
was  a  priest;  but  in  addition  to  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  his  people,  he  likewise  worked  for  their  social  and 
economic  betterment.  In  addition,  knowing  that  men  live 
not  by  bread  alone,  he  concerned  himself  deeply  with  the 
intellectual  needs  of  his  fellow  man.  Like  many  of  the  other 
great  leaders  of  our  country,  he  used  his  talents  in  many  and 
varied  fields — religion,  education,  politics,  charily,  and  pub- 
lishing. 

"^  HIS   E/UILY    LITE 

Concerning  his  earlier  life  and  education  before  coming 
to  Detroit,  the  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, 1774-1927,  states  the  following: 

Fathrr  Richard  was  born  In  La  Vllle  de  Salntes,  France.  October 
15,  1767;  pursued  classical  Studies;  studied  theolcgy  In  the  Semi- 
nary of  Augers,  France,  and  in  Paris,  and  ua-s  crdalned  a  priest 
on  October  15,  1790;  emigrated  to  the  United  States  In  1792,  and 
settled  In  Baltimore.  Md  :  professor  of  mathematics  In  St.  Mary's 
College.  Md.;  sent  by  Bishop  Carroll  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indiana 
In  the  northwest  territory  and  was  stationed  in  what  Is  now 
Kaskaskla.  III. 

Father  Richard  came  to  Detroit  in  1798. 

TEACHER    AND    CHAPLAIN 

In  1804  he  started  a  young  ladies'  academy  and  a  seminary 
for  young  men  studying  for  the  priesthood,  these  being  the 
first  Catholic  schools  in  Michigan.  In  1805  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  of  the  first  regiment  of  Michigan  militia. 
After  fire  had  destroyed  Detroit  later  in  that  same  year,  it 
was  Father  Richard  who  organized  the  relief  work.  In  1807, 
in  response  to  a  request  of  the  Governor  and  other  State 
officials,  he  delivered  a  series  of  religious  lectures  to  non- 
Catholics,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  New  World. 

CHAMPION  or  MUSIC  AND  EDUCATION 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  brought  the  first  organ  and 
the  first  piano  into  Michigan.    By  1808  he  had  half  a  dozen 
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schools  in  operation,  teachinp  not  only  the  ordinary  studies 
but  also  knittins.  sewing.  spinnmR,  and  weaving.  In  this 
fame  year  he  established  the  first  printing  press  in  Michigan 
and  printed  the  first  newspaper  in  the  State.  From  this  same 
press  likewise  issutd  textbooks,  religious  tracts,  and  the  Ter- 
ritorial laws.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
the  British  Government  in  Canada  because  he  refused  to 
take  the  cath  of  allegiance  to  the  British.  His  great  desire 
to  spread  education  caused  him  to  become  one  of  the  first  ever 
to  organize  insti-uction  for  deaf-mutes. 

rOFOU.N'DER  or  THE   UNIVEr^rTT   OF   MICHIGAN 

In  1317.  with  the  Reverend  John  Montcith,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  he  became  cofounder  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. He  was  appointed  vice  president  and  professor  for  6 
of  its  13  departments. 

ELECTFD  TO  CONGRE-SS 

In  1823.  Father  Gabriel  Richard  becam?  the  third  Delegate 
to  the  Con?re.-.s  of  the  United  States  from  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  the  first  and  only  priest  ever  to  be  a  Member  of 
th:S  body.  In  Congress  he  was  silent  but  influential.  Among 
other  things  he  was  responsible  for  an  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
pense of  constructing  a  post  road  from  Mount  Clemens  to 
Fultcnville.  He  secured  passage  of  a  bill  that  provided  for 
the  first  of  the  territorial  roads  constructed  in  Michigan  from 
the  lower  rapids  of  the  Maumee  to  Detroit.  Likewise  he  ad- 
vocated the  appropriation  for  opening  the  famed  road  from 
Detroit  to  Chicago  and  his  name  is  permanently  associated 
with  this  measure.  Also  he  furthored  the  matter  of  estab- 
lishing a  district  court  in  Michigan.  The  salary  which  he 
earned  as  a  Member  of  Congress  he  devoted  to  the  support 
of  Detroit's  first  educational  institutions. 

VICTIM    OF  CHOLERA 

In  the  summer  of  1832  a  cholera  epidemic  broke  out  in 
Detroit.  Regardless  of  the  consequences.  Father  Richard 
ministered  to  the  sick  and  dying  until  he  was  stricken 
with  the  scourge  himself.  On  September  13.  1832,  he  died, 
the  victim  of  his  own  charity. 

There  have  been  many  outstanding  men  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation,  of  Michigan,  and  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  But 
there  have  been  few  who  have  devoted  themselves  so  com- 
pletely and  so  fearlessly  to  the  cause  of  their  fellow  man. 
As  a  priest,  he  was  a  spiritual  father;  as  an  educator,  an 
intellectual  leader;  and  as  a  citizen,  a  progressive  neighbor. 
Truly  we  are  privileged  to  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  this 
charitable.  Intelligent,  patriotic,  and  energetic  crusader — 
Father  Gabriel  Richard. 


A  Vast  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOLISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25,  1939 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago.  in  Denison, 
Tex.,  there  was  great  rejoicing.  Bonfires  were  lighted  and 
celebrations  occurred.  The  occasion  of  all  this  merriment 
was  the  final  adoption  by  Congress  of  appropriations  suffi- 
cient to  begin  the  $54,000,000  Red  River  Dam  and  Reservoir 
Project,  to  be  located  near  Denison.  Tex.  It  was  entirely  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  such  a  celebration  commemorating  the 
outstanding  achievement  of  all  time  for  the  town  of  Denison 
be  held. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  further  down  Red 
River,  in  northwest  Louisiana,  there  also  was  rejoicing.  The 
people  there  were  without  display  or  celebration,  but  deep 
In  their  minds  was  the  knowledge  of  what  the  Denison  Dam 
meant  to  them.  In  their  minds,  they  too  realized,  and  at- 
tempted to  fully  appreciate,  the  true  meaning  of  this  out- 
standing accomplishment  for  the  Red  River  Valley. 


For  years  laborers,  businessmen,  farmers,  engineers,  and 
the  people  generally  along  the  far  reaches  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  floods  in 
this  stream  would  be  forever  eliminated.  They  had  been 
working,  raising  funds,  and  making  plans,  all  to  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  Red  River  within  its  banks  and  protecting 
from  the  rushing  floodwaters  that  fertile  valley  which 
stretches  1.000  miles  through  the  great  Southwest  along  Red 
River,  as  it  meanders  Its  course  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Now  the  hope  of  many  years  was  about  to  be  realized.  The 
Denison  Dam  and  Reservoir,  with  its  possibilities  of  flood 
protection  to  all  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  was  assured  of 
being  built.  The  people  of  Denison — yes.  the  people  of  the 
entire  Red  River  Valley,  from  Denison  to  Angola,  La.,  re- 
joiced and  were  entitled  to  celebrate  this  historic  occasion, 

I  would  like  to  say  something  regarding  the  size  and  scope 
of  this  monumental  project.  The  dam  itself  will  be  built  of 
rock  toe,  with  its  upstream  face  protected  with  riprap.  At 
its  base  it  will  be  1,145  feet  in  height  and  at  its  crest  40  feet 
wide,  and  will  have  a  length  in  all  when  complete  of  21.800 
feet  and  a  height  of  165  feet.  An  ordinary  truck  which  car- 
ries about  1  cubic  yard  of  dirt  when  loaded  will  have  to 
make  15.475,000  trips  in  order  to  bear  a  like  number  of  cubic 
yards  of  dirt  into  position  to  build  this  great  earthen  dam. 

When  built,  the  reservoir — below  spillway  crest — will  con- 
tain 5.825.008  feet  of  water  and  will  protect  from  the  maxi- 
mum flood  1.110.000  acres  of  land,  both  cleared  and  wooded. 
When  in  operation,  this  dam  will  be  capable  of  producing 
132.000  kilowatts  of  horsepower  electric  current,  which  may 
be  distributed  far  and  wide  through  neighboring  States. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  dam  is  its  return  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  esti- 
mated, in  the  language  of  the  businessman,  it  will  pay  in 
actual  returns  to  the  farmer,  the  businessman,  and  the  peo- 
ple generally  of  the  great  Southwest  each  year  in  excess  of 
$3,000,000  in  dividends. 

The  work  on  the  Denison  Dam  project  has  not  been  a  mat- 
ter of  days,  but  rather  has  been  the  work  of  many  years.  It 
has  likewise  not  been  the  work  of  one  single  man  but  has 
required  the  cooperation  of  many  people  interested  in  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  power  development.  It  has  required 
the  cooperation  of  Congressmen  from  the  States  of  Okla- 
homa, Texas.  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  presenting  an  almost 
united  front,  together  with  the  cooperation  of  3.000.000 
people  who  dwell  in  this  valley,  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

In  the  mind  of  one  man.  especially,  it  has  been  the  goal 
toward  which  he  has  devoted  his  untiring  and  tremendous 
public  effort.  Long  before  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  into  the  mind  of  our  majority  leader  had 
come  the  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  escaping  the  floods 
along  the  Red  River  by  this  project.  He  considered  the 
values  which  such  a  project  would  create  along  the  alluvial 
valley.  He  had  contemplated  the  beneflts  which  would  re- 
sult in  giving  homes  and  farms  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  had  appreciated  the  blessing  to 
humanity  which  would  be  derived  from  the  building  of  a 
great  dam.  protecting  the  millions  of  people  in  the  valleys 
frcm  periodic  overflow. 

At  this  point,  in  the  closing  hours  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  Sam 
Rayburn.  majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Congressman  from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  pay  him  a  tribute  in  his  capacity 
as  majority  leader,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  remember  him  as 
an  individual  with  the  foresight  and  vision  necessary  to  see 
the  possibilities  arising  from  the  building  of  the  Denison  Dam 
with  its  beneficent  influences  to  mankind.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  pay  high  tribute  to  him  as  an  individuiJl  with  a  steadfast 
purpose  and  the  courage,  who,  after  appreciating  the  value 
of  such  a  project,  followed  it  through  the  vicissitudes  and 
discouragement  attendant  with  a  long-drawn-out  legislative 
career,  until  it  reached  its  flnal  consummation  In  a  substan- 
tial appropriation  to  begin  the  actual  work  of  building  the 
Denison  Dam. 

In  the  brief  years  during  which  I  have  served  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  it  has  been  my  policy  to 
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cooperate  with  Congressman  Raybukn  In  this  project.  While 
the  great  dam  will  be  built  in  a  section  of  Texas  which  is 
approximately  200  miles  northwest  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  will  be  far  removed  from  the  Fourth  Congressiorial  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent  in  the  House  of  Repiescntatives,  engi- 
neers predict  that  the  beneflts  will  be  widespread.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  beneflts  arising  from  the  flood-control  features 
of  this  dam  will  accrue  one-fifth  to  Texas,  one-fifth  to  Okla- 
homa, one-fifth  to  Arkansas,  and  two-fifths  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  It  has  therefore  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  work  in  support  of  this  dam  and  reserVv»ir  in  the  3  years  of 
my  congressional  service,  rendering  every  aid  and  assistance 
within  the  scope  of  my  abilities  and  enersies  and  furthering 
this  great  work  in  the  knowledge  that  in  doing  so  I  was  bene- 
fiting the  great  State  of  Louisiana  to  an  extent  not  now  fully 
appreciated. 

It  is,  therefore,  entirely  proper  that  the  citizens  of  the 
little  city  of  Denison,  Tex.,  and  the  Red  River  Valley,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  legislative  chapter  of  the  Denison  E>im, 
should  celebrate  it  with  bonfires  and  great  rejoicing.  Before 
long  I  hope  to  see  the  firsf  spade  of  earth  turned,  insiu-ing 
the  beginning  of  actual  construction,  and  before  the  snows 
fall  on  the  plains  of  northeast  Texas,  it  is  my  belief  that 
construction  will  have  begun  on  an  extensive  scale.  Perhaps 
years  may  elapse  before  this  project  is  finally  completed. 
Then,  too,  it  may  not  bring  to  all  of  us  in  the  Southwest  all 
of  the  advantages  which  seme  of  the  ardent  exponents  of 
this  project  have  suggested,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  ad- 
vantages from  the  standpoint  of  flood  control,  navigation. 
and  electric  power  will  be  such  as  to  make  the  building  of 
the  project  an  epochal  chapter  in  the  development  of  the 
States  of  Oklahoma,  Texas.  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  When 
the  project  is  completed,  the  passing  years  will  bring  to  a 
full  fruition  the  work  of  eliminating  floods  on  the  river, 
the  full  possibilities  of  wzter  commerce,  and  the  development 
of  power  through  excess  water  reservoirs.  Then,  in  fact,  will 
a  true  valuation  be  placed  upon  the  gigantic  possibilities  of 
the  Denison  Dam  and  upon  the  outstanding  efforts  of  those 
of  our  people  who  have  devoted  years  of  toil  and  effort  in 
making  this  vast  development  possible. 


Handling    of    Strike   Situations   in   the    State   of 

Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25,  1939 


STATEMENT   BY   HON.    FRANK   MURPHY 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  reply  to  remarks  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hoffman!  regarding  the 
handling  of  strikes  by  former  Crovemor  Murphy,  now  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing transcript  of  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Murphy  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  when  his  nomination  as 
Attorney  General  was  submitted  by  the  President: 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.    FBANK    MUHPHY 

The  General  Motors  strike  which  ^ected  me  In  office  was  not  an 
Isolated  phenomenon.  I  inherited  a  general  atmosphere  of  tense 
labor  unrest.  During  1936  there  had  been  a  number  of  other  im- 
portant f^trlkes — some  of  them  sit -downs — in  Michigan  and  else- 
where and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  force  had  not  been  used 
by  the  public  authorities  to  cure  the  situations. 

Special  conditions  in  Michigan  made  labor  relations  generally 
more  dllTicult  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

Michigan  industry — In  the  great  automobUe  factories  and  parts 
plants — is  more  highly  organized  on  a  macliine  baslB  than  any- 
where else,  and  until  very  lately  irregularity  in  employment  was 
sharper  there  than  In  ottier  parts  of  the  Nation. 


The  depression  had  probably  hit  industrial  labor  harder  in  Mich- 
igan than  anywhere  else;  I  know  that  when  I  was  mayor  of  Detroit 
the  relief  problem  hit  us  much  earlier  than  anywhere  else. 

The  speed  of  operations  in  the  automobile  Industry  requires  that 
its  workers  be  comparatively  young  men.  They  are  well  educated 
and  very  conscious  of  what  they  consider  their  rights  as  American 
citlssens.  They  are  high-spirited  and  not  easy  to  discipline.  When 
I  took  office  their  union  organl/.ations  were  only  a  few  months  old. 
and  the  natural  discipline  problem*  of  newly  organised  unions 
were  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  employers  had  refuaed  to 
recognize  these  unions. 

That  points  up  the  most  salient  fact  In  the  situation  when  I 
took  office . 

There  was  no  operating  legal  machinery'  for  settling  labor  dis- 
putes; the  Wagner  Act  was  at  that  time  practically  out  of  operation 
under  decisions  of  lower  Federal  courts.  As  a  Governor  faced  with 
the  fact  of  tmprecedented  strikes  which  had  to  be  iiandlod.  I  had 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of  handling  them  as  I  went  along. 

Many  employers,  acting  under  advice  of  counsel,  had  rcfuised  to 
bargain  ccllectively  and  had  maintained  that  the  Wagner  Act  was 
wholly  unconstitutional,  and  a  number  of  lower  Federal  courts  had 
upheld  their  contentions.  This  created  a  keen  feeling  on  the  part 
of  labor  that  the  workers  were  being  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
the  duly  enacted  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Labor  was  furtiier 
embitt'^red  by  the  feeling  that  their  efforts  at  celf-crganizatlon 
were  being  frustrated  by  Industrial  espionage. 

In  many  Indtistries  organized  labor  was  something  new:  it  was 
not  recognized,  but  was  bitterly  fought  by  the  employers;  in  turn 
it  had  not  fully  acquired  a  sense  of  Its  own  responsibility  and  was 
not  readily  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  its  more  Eea.soned  leaders. 
Misguided,  inexperienced,  and  undisciplined  workers  were  doubt- 
lessly fascinated  by  the  novelty  of  the  sit-down  as  a  new  industrial 
weapon  and  seized  upon  it  as  a  method  of  self-defense  and  reprisal 
against  what  they  In  many  instances  believed  Justifiably  or  un- 
justifiably were  lawless  tactics  upon  the  part  of  employers. 

Against  this  background  thousands  of  otherwise  peaceful,  law- 
abiding,  hard-working  citizens  went  on  strike  In  Flint.  Detroit,  and 
other  cities.  They  had  determined  that  their  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively should  be  recognized.  They  were  determined  to  occupy 
their  employers'  factories  until  their  employers  recognized  their 
right  to  bargain  collectively.  They  were  not  a  handful  of  common 
criminals  who  might  be  dispersed  by  a  few  police.  They  were 
tliousands  of  honest  citizens. 

Of  course,  they  were  guilty  of  violating  the  law.  Their  conduct 
was  unlawful  and  unjustified.  But  in  their  own  minds  they  be- 
lieved that  they  were  only  defending  their  own  rights  against  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  lawless  refusal  of  their  employers  to  recog- 
nize their  unions. 

In  that  situation,  with  no  recognized  machinery  to  settle  tb« 
dlf-putc,  I  faced  a  condition  and  not  a  theorv. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  It  was  my  duty 
to  see  that  the  laws  were  faithfully  executed.  But  I  conceived  it 
to  be  my  duty  as  Governor  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed  in 
the  manner  best  calculated.  In  my  Judgment,  to  serve  the  original 
and  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  laws — to  preserve  public  order  and 
insiue  public  safety.  To  have  executed  the  laws  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  cause  further  breach  thereof,  further  disorders,  and 
even  riot  and  bloodshed,  would  have  been  false  to  my  own  oatti 
of  office  and  to  the  law. 

In  the  first  instance,  of  course,  law  enforcement  is  a  matter  for 
the  local  authorities.  If  they  require  aid  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar police  force,  they  may  call  upon  the  Governor  for  assistance  or 
themselves  swear  in  additional  deputies. 

Whenever  the  local  authorities  did  call  upon  me  for  aid,  not 
only  were  they  authorized  and  directed  to  swear  in  additional 
deputies,  but  In  many  cases  members  of  the  State  police  were 
sent  to  aid  them,  and  In  one  case  a  lArge  detachment  of  the 
National  Guard. 

In  only  one  case  was  I  called  upon  by  local  authorities  for  as- 
sistance in  the  enforcement  of  a  court  writ.     That  was  at  Flint. 

There  the  technical  legal  situation  was  badly  compUcated  from 
the  practical  emotional  viewpoint  by  the  fact  that  counsel  for 
General  Motors  obtained  their  first  court  order  from  a  Judge  ^ho 
was  discovered  to  be  a  substantial  stockholder  of  the  company. 

When  this  fact  was  disclosed  the  company  promptly  withdrew  Its 
application  before  that  Judge  and  sought  its  relief  from  another, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  company  officials  had  no  prior  knowl- 
edge of  the  disqualifying  interest  of  the  first  Judge.  But  however 
innocent  the  mistake,  it  was  difficult  to  eradicate  the  impression 
from  the  minds  of  the  workers  that  the  company  had  tried  to 
secure  a  court  order  from  a  Judge  who  was  net  disinterested. 

When  the  writ  of  attachment  was  finally  obtained,  on  a  Friday, 
negotiations  between  the  company's  officials  and  the  union  repre- 
sentatives were  progressing,  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  a 
settlement  should  be  reached  over  the  week  end. 

I  did  not  ignore  the  WTit  of  attachment.  On  the  contrary,  I 
warned  the  union  representatives  that  I  would  enforce  it.  But  I 
knew,  as  did  the  union  representatives,  and  the  company's  officials, 
that  the  literal  enforcement  of  the  writ  at  that  moment  would  not 
only  disrupt  negotiations,  but  could  not  be  carried  out  without 
the  gravest  risk  of  property  damage,  riot,  and  even  bloodshed  which 
would  leave  bitterness  and  Ill-feeling  between  the  company  and 
the  men  tor  years  to  come. 

I  realized  that  on  the  law  of  averages  troops  could  not  be  turned 
loose  In  such  a  situation  without  taking  the  lives  of  some  mis- 
guided. ordinarUy  peaceful  citizens. 


standing  accomplishment  for  the  Red  River  Valley. 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  it  has  been  my  policy  to 
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Having  been  a  captain  In  the  World  War.  I  could  not  look  upon 
younp  men  of  the  a^e  of  these  strikers  apalnst  whom  these  troops 
would  be  sent  and  fcrget  that  there  might  come  a  time  when  we 
might  be  asking  them  to  be  troops  themselves. 

Consequently,  when  the  sheriff  asked  for  additional  deputies  to 
help  execute  the  writ.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  he  would  be  wiser 
to  delay  action  over  the  week  end.  as  settlement  appeared  to  be 
Imminent. 

On  the  one  side,  the  company  knew  of  my  action  and  did  not 

protest.  w       <* 

On  the  other  side,  the  union  representatives  knew  that  if  a 
settlement  was  not  reached  and  the  plants  peacefully  evacuated, 
the  writ  would  be  executed. 

And  at  the  plants  I  had  a  large  detachment  of  the  National 
Guard  continuously  on  duty  prepared  to  preserve  order  and  ready 
for  any  emergency. 

I  believe  that  I  did  my  duty  to  "see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed"  and  to  preserve  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

I  believe  that  "faithful  execution"  by  the  Governor  of  a  State 
Includes  wise  administration  of  the  law  and  not  merely  Its  literal 
instantaneous  application  at  any  cost. 

I  conceived  it  nT>-  duty  as  the  Governor  of  the  State  not  only  to 
see  that  the  writs  cf  the  courts  were  executed  but  also  to  see  that 
peace  and  order  were  maintained. 

I  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty  as  the  Governor  of  the  State  not 
only  to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced  after  It  was  broken  but  to 
see  that  the  law  was  observed  before  It  was  broken. 

To  safeguard  not  only  the  eriforcement  of  the  law  but  its  ob- 
servance, I  conceived  it  my  duty  to  exert  every  effort  to  replace 
Industrial  strife  and  unrest,  which  would  WTCck  the  economy  of 
my  State,  with  Industrial  peace  and  order,  which  would  preserve 
the  economy  of  my  State. 

I  have  never  condoned  the  sit-down  strike  or  countenanced  dis- 
obedience of  a  court  order.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  labor 
trouble  in  Michigan  I  warned  the  union  representatives  that  the 
sit-down  strike  was  illegal  and.  further,  that  Us  use  would  alienate 
public  opinion. 

I  Ijelieve  in  vigorous  law  enforcement.  However,  when  there  Is 
widespread  disobedience  to  law.  It  is  not  enough  to  enforce  the 
law;  it  Is  also  neces.«!ary  to  discover  and  eliminate  the  causes  of  that 
widespread  di.^obedience. 

So  the  Michigan  labor  situation  with  which  I  h.id  to  deal  Involved 
something  more  than  law  enforcement.  I  was  dealing  not  with  a 
few  vicious  lawbreakers  but  with  thousands  of  self-respecting  work- 
ers who  felt  that  they  had  genuine  grievances  of  long  standing  It 
was  my  duty  to  enforce  the  law,  but  it  was  also  my  duty  to  hold 
their  respect  for  the  law.  And  that  I  could  do  only  by  making  them 
feel  that  the  State  was  not  Indifferent  to  what  they  honestly  felt 
were  their  grievances. 

When  a  settlement  was  finally  reached  the  course  I  had  followed 
was  widely  approved  by  the  local  press  and  by  responsible  spokesmen 
on  either  side 

In  subsequent  cases  I  pursued  the  same  policy  that  had  been  fol- 
lowed with  approval  and  wide  satisfaction  In  the  General  Motors 
case.  I  think  I  prevented  some  strikes;  I  know  I  settled  many.  I 
am  not  saying  that  later  developments  were  not  sometimes  disap- 
pointing to  my  hope  that  Industrial  peace  had  been  permanently 
achieved.  But  I  do  feel  sure  that  the  sit-down  strike  has  now  been 
thoroughly  discredited  and  I  believe  we  have  seen  the  end  of  It. 
Because  It  Is  an  instrumentality  that  would  undermine  and  destroy 
the  vital  right  of  the  ownership  and  possession  of  private  property, 
one  of  the  main  pillars  upon  which  otir  form  of  economy  and,  indeed, 
our  democracy  is  based. 

In  the  meantime,  what  all  of  us  In  Michigan  at  that  time — 
management,  labor,  and  government — were  trying  to  achieve  by 
patience  with  each  other  has  been  achieved.  The  factories  of 
Michigan  are  running  full  time,  with  workable  relations  between 
management  and  labor.  Cars  are  coming  off  the  assembly  line, 
men  and  women  are  drawing  down  wages.  Investors  are  making 
profit,  and  orders  for  materials  are  going  out  through  the  rest  of 
the  country.  In  comparative  terms,  that  Is  a  peace  which  few 
people  on  the  ground  in  Michigan  in  the  first  week  of  1937  ever 
believed  could  be  achieved.  That  Is  what  I  wanted — that  Is  what 
we  achieved — and  that  Is  a  result  of  which  no  one  who  believes  In 
the  reign  of  law  need  be  ashamed. 


Baker.  Hostxtleh,  Sidlo  &  Pattersow. 

Cleveland,  February  12,  1937. 
Hon    Frank  MtrnPHT. 

Office  of  the  Governor.  Lansing.  Mich. 

Mt  Dear  Governor  Mciu'ht  :  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  deep  satis- 
faction at  the  result  of  your  intervention  In  the  so-called  General 
Motors  strike  The  settlement  of  that  tremendous  controversy 
has  afforded  relief  to  a  multitude  of  workers  and  their  families  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  misled  into  an  extra  legal  position  about 
their  rights,  but  that  question  can  be  debated  and  settled  under 
circumstances  Involving  less  passion  and  less  sxiffering  than  would 
have  been  entailed  but  for  the  happy  adjustment  brought  about 
through  your  Influence.  No  humane  person  could  have  desired  to 
see  the  struggle  harshly  fought  through,  even  though  he  believed, 
as  I  do  l)elieve.  In  the  entire  illegality  of  the  sit-down  strike. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  details  of  the  settlement  and  the 
Issues  left  to  be  worked  out,  I  venture  to  rejoice  that  the  settle- 


ment has  been  effected  through  the  Influence  of  a  Governor  of  a 
great  State.  There  was  a  time  In  our  history  when  men  resigned 
from  the  Senate,  from  Cabinet  positions,  and  even  from  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  S'.ates  to  accept 
the  responsible  and  dignified  office  of  Governors  of  their  States. 
No  office  could  be  more  Important.  Both  Its  Influence  and  Its 
authority  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  progress  in  society  are 
impossible  of  exaggeration  The  preservation  of  Michigan  as  an 
indestructible  State  In  an  Indestructible  Union  is  involved  in  the 
retention  by  the  people  of  confidence  In  their  form  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  Its  efficiency  to  solve  local  and  domestic  problems. 
By  your  Intervention  and  success  you  have  heartened  all  of  us 
who  believe  In  the  dicnlty  of  your  office  and  In  the  necessity  of 
preserving  efficient  and  responsible  State  governments  as  Inde- 
structible  components  of  a  Federal  Government  dealing  with 
Federal  rather  than  local  concerns. 
With  great  respect. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Newton  D.  Baker. 

Law  School  of  Harv.ap.d  Untvehsitt, 

Cambridpe,  Mass.,  February  12,  1937. 
Dear  Governor  Murphy:  I  know  enough  about  such  major 
Industrial  controversies  as  the  General  Motors  strike  to  know  how 
little  an  outsider  like  me  knows  of  the  real  complexities  and  diffi- 
culties that  had  to  be  resolved.  But  I  also  know  enough  to  know 
what  pertinacity,  sagacity,  and  a  profound  sense  of  fairness  were 
necessary  to  prevent  an  ugly  situation  from  turning  into  open 
violence  on  a  large  scale,  and  finally  to  bring  the  parties  to  a 
peaceful  adjustment.  And,  therefore,  I  express  to  you  gratitude 
and  admiration  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Felix    FRANKFtTKTER. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News  of  February  12,  1937] 

THE  strike  ENDS 

Governor  Murphy's  wise  and  unrelenting  Insistence  has  brought 
the  General  Motors  strike  to  an  end  without  bloodshed.  That  Is 
the  salient  fact  to  those  who  have  faced  in  Imagination  what  might 
have  happened  otherwl."-e 

As  for  the  details  of  the  settlement.  It  Is  hard  to  see  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  43-day  tie-up  of  one  of  the  country's 
largest  industries.  General  Motors  at  long  last  has  agreed  to  bar- 
gain with  the  United  Automobile  Workers  en  wages,  hours,  and 
conditions  of  work.  But  It  has  been  ready  to  do  exactly  that  almost 
from  the  outset  of  the  strike. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  the  positions  of  the  union  and  of  the  cor- 
poration remain  virtually  where  they  were  43  days  ago.  Nothing 
has  been  accomplished  and  nothing  proved— unless  It  be  that  a 
handful  of  strikers  cr>.n  close  up  the  largest  mass-production  In- 
dustry as  long  as  official  forbearance  allows  them  to  remain  in 
Illegal  pos.sesslon  of  Its  plants.  The  forbearance  of  the  corporation 
also  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  strike's  "success"  from  that 
standpoint. 

In  saying  that  nothing  has  been  accomplished  by  this  strike,  one 
exceedingly  Important  exception  must  be  noted.  This  Is  the  pro- 
vision in  paragraph  7  of  the  agreement  included  at  Governor  Mur- 
phy's Insistence  for  settlement  by  negotiation  of  future  dl-sputt-s. 
Once  the  corporation  and  union  have  come  to  terms  on  wages, 
hours,  etc..  they  engage  to  exhaust  "all  opportunities  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  settlement"  of  future  demands  or  grievances  before 
another  strike  is  called. 

The  Governor's  balanced  handling  of  the  strike  situation  and 
negotiations  throughout  has  merited  description  as  statesmanlike. 
His  position  as  Governor  of  the  State  and  embodiment  of  its  legal 
sovereignty  was  far  from  an  easy  one  under  the  circumstances. 
Yet  he  was  able  at  the  same  time  to  refrain  from  recognition  of 
the  sit-down  strikes  and  to  insist  that  they  be  ended  without 
the  necessity  of  forcible  ejection.  He  demanded  above  all  that 
an  end  be  reached  without  forfeiting  In  senseless  violence  the 
lives  of  Michigan  citizens. 

That  was  the  humane  and  wise  thing  to  do.  But  It  required  of 
the  Governor  a  feat  of  balancing  that  scarcely  can  be  expected  of 
official  authority  every  time  a  group  of  workers  in  the  name  of 
collective  bargaining  seizes  possession  of  another's  property. 


[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  February  12.  1937) 

That  the  long-drawn-out  blockade  of  industry  in  a  vital  field 
finally  has  reached  a  happy  conclusion  under  conditions  justifying 
such  a  hope,  unquestionably  Is  due  In  large  degree  to  the  part  the 
Governor  has  played  in  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Murphy  made  It  clear  at  the  start  that  he  would  tolerate 
neither  violence  nor  disorder.  Before  all  else,  good  o:dcr  would  be 
maintained  and  society  given  protection,  he  declared.  The  support 
of  National  Guard  men.  called  out  to  make  this  stand  effective, 
was  costly;   but  the  results  have  justified  the  expense. 

There  Is  no  black  tragedy  to  mourn  over  today;  no  bitter  after- 
math that  will  rankle. 

At  the  same  time  the  Governor  showed  neither  bias  nor  pa.sslon. 
He  manifested  a  good  understanding  of  the  situation  and  main- 
tained a  helpfxil  attitude  of  Impartiality  between  the  parties  to 
the  controversy,  which  earned  for  him  the  confidence  of  both 
sides  and  made  the  good  offices  he  tendered  effective. 
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Governor  Murphy  labored  hard  and  patiently,  refusing  to  give 
up  even  when  the  prospect  for  success  in  bringing  about  a  peace- 
ful agreement  appeared  very  small,  and  he  won  out.  What  he  has 
done  deserves  recognition  throughout  Michigan  and  in  the  country 
generally. 

If  I  Could  But  Speak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25.  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   ELEANOR   ANN   JUDD 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  over  in  Arlington  has  evoked  many 
a  solemn  and  sublime  thought,  but  none  more  inspiring  than 
one  set  to  words  by  a  little  17-year-old  girl,  Miss  Eleanor  Ann 
Judd,  'v^'hose  father  is  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  Miss  Judd's  very  brief  but  beautiful  com- 
position in  the  Record,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 

IF    I    COULD     BUT     SPEAK 

They  engraved  "Known  but  to  God"  on  my  tomb,  but,  my 
buddies,  that  Is  not  true,  for  I  am  the  son,  the  husband,  the 
brother  who  did  not  come  back.  I  belong  to  each  Gold  Star 
mother;  to  each  soldier's  widow;  to  each  soldier's  sister,  who  waved 
a  brave  farewell  as  I  marched  away  to  the  "war  to  end  all  wars," 
and  with  them  I  now  raise  my  voice. 

My  comrades,  burled  alive  In  the  hospitals.  I  remind  you  that 
He,  too,  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  He  will  ease  your  pains,  for  to 
all  you  are  a  living  symbol  of  the  fallacy  of  unpreparedness  and 
the  unaccountable  cost  of  war. 

Oh.  my  buddies  who  returned  to  your  loved  ones,  do  not  permit 
our  glorious  and  free  Nation  to  be  lulled  Into  a  coma  of  false 
security;  to  neglect  her  trained  fighting  forces,  or  to  tolerate  any 
disloyal  utterance  within  our  fair  shores. 

Impre-ss  upon  all  that  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  war  if  our  young 
men  and  young  women  arc  so  well  organized  and  trained  that 
bigoted,  unscrupulous,  and  greedy  autocrats  will  not  dare  to  even 
try  to  dismember  our  great  country. 

For  you,  my  buddiec,  can  vividly  picture  the  days  without  food; 
the  nights  without  sleep,  the  whine  and  the  roar  of  the  shells,  the 
quaking  earth,  the  staccato  of  machine  guns,  and  the  moans  of  the 
wounded. 

So,  do  not  let  your  chllc^ren  and  the  flower  of  our  youth  experi- 
ence this,  but  rather  insist  that  those  elected  to  responsible  offices 
prepare  our  Nation  so  efficiently  that  emperors  and  dictators  will 
not  risk  sending  tlielr  hordes  to  endeavor  to  di.srupt  this  land  of 
freedom,  "and  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  this  earth." 

Ki.rANOE  Ann  Judo. 

Shall  We  Send  Our  Youth  to  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25.  1939 


AR^nCLE   BY   HON.    HERBERT   HOOVER 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by  ex- 
President  Hoover: 

SHALL   WE  SEND   OtTR   TOtTTH   TO   WABT 

(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

The  American  people  are  today  tense  with  anxiety  lest  they  be 
led  Into  another  great  war. 

And  some  of  our  people  seem  to  be  accepting  glib  talk  of  war 
as  if  It  were  something  more  good  than  evil.  Truly  many  years 
have  already  gone  by  since  we  ceased  to  feed  boys  to  the  cannon. 


It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  llvmg 
American  people  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  World  War  well. 

We  have  urgent  need  today  to  recall  the  realities  of  modern  war. 
And  we  have  desperate  need  to  take  into  our  natlontU  thinking  tha 
gigantic  yet  invisible  forces  behind  war  which  are  again  moving  la 
Europe. 

I  am  perhaps  one  of  the  few  living  Americans  who  had  full  op- 
portunity to  see  Intimately  the  moving  tragedy  of  the  World  War 
from  Its  bepinnlng.s  down  through  the  long  years  which  have  not 
yet  ended.  I  sav^  it  nut  only  in  Its  visible  ghastllness,  but  I  lived 
with  the  Invisible  forces  which  moved  In  Its  causes  and  Its  conse- 
quences.   I  am  perhpp3  Justified  In  recalling  that  expterlenoe. 

Before  the  war  I  knew  Europe — Russia,  Germany,  Prance.  Italy, 
and  England — fairly  intimately,  not  as  a  tourist  but  as  a  part  of 
their  workaday  life. 

I  was  drafted  In  1914  to  preserve  the  lives  of  10.000,000  people  in 
Belgium  and  northern  Prance  who  had  been  overrun  by  the 
German  armies  Here  was  a  service  that  by  common  consent 
was  a  sort  of  semiofficial  state.  It  covered  not  alone  food,  but  the 
economic  life  of  these  people.  It  operated  within  the  lines  of 
a  hostile  army  and  moved  through  the  blockade  of  a  hostile  navy. 
In  that  service  I  moved  constantly  In  and  out  behind  the  trenches 
on  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  I  witnessed  the  misery  and  back- 
wash from  war  in  their  most  hideous  forms.  My  duties  required 
that  I  meet  constantly  with  high  military  and  civil  officials  in 
England.  Germany.  France,  and  the  neutral  countries  in  contact 
with  the  invisible  forces  behind  the  war. 

When  America  Joined  in  the  v.ar  I  was  asked  by  President  Wll.son 
to  return  to  America  to  become  a  member  of  our  American  War 
Council  and  to  administer  the  food  supplies  of  oxir  country  and 
for  our  Allies. 

At  the  armistice  I  was  drafted  back  to  Europe  to  direct  activities 
of  the  allied  and  associated  governments  to  defeat  unparalleled 
famine  and  pestilence,  to  restore  economic  life  among  both  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished.  In  this  service  I  spread  an  organiza- 
tion of  thousands  of  American  men  and  women  over  23  nations — 
many  of  them  boiling  with  revolution.  Our  Job  was  not  alone  the 
extension  of  a  hand  of  kindness.  Its  purpose  was  to  secure  order 
out  of  which  peace  could  be  made. 

Constant  dealing  with  those  many  peoples  and  their  officials 
brought  a  flood  of  knowledge  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
currents  which  sprang  from  the  war. 

I  did  not  participate  in  making  the  peace.  I  was  dally  called 
upon  for  advice  and  liiformation.  And  I  observed  Its  disastrous 
course.  Subsequently,  during  a  period  of  8  years  In  Cabinet 
position  I  dealt  with  the  troubled  seas  of  unceasing  political  and 
economic  storms  the  world  over. 

As  President,  I  dealt  unceasingly  to  bring  about  reduction  of 
arms,  economic  readjustment,  and  peace. 

A  year  ago  I  spent  .some  months  In  Europe  with  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  Its  problems  with  leaders  In  14  nations. 

That  is  20  years  of  opportunity  to  observe  European  peoples  and 
their  leaders,  with  all  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  In  which  they 
live,  and  to  relate  them  to  cur  American  scene  The  searchlight 
of  this  experience  can  well  be  turned  upon  some  phases  o!  the 
present  scene. 

First,  let  me  say  something  from  this  experience  of  what  war 
really  is.  Tliose  who  lived  in  It.  and  our  American  boys  who 
fought  In  It,  dislike  to  recall  Its  terrlbleness.  We  dwell  today  upon 
Its  glories — the  courage,  the  heroism,  the  greatness  of  spirit  in 
men.  I,  myself,  should  like  to  forget  all  else.  But  today,  with 
the  world  driving  recklessly  Into  it  again,  there  Is  much  we  must 
not  forget.  Amid  the  afterglow  of  glory  and  legend  we  forget 
the  filth,  the  stench,  the  death,  of  the  trenches.  We  forget  the 
dumb  grief  of  mothers,  wives,  and  children.  We  forget  the  unend- 
ing blight  cast  upon  the  world  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  flower  of 
every  race. 

I  was  one  of  but  few  civilians  who  saw  something  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Somme.  In  the  distant  view  were  the  unending  trenches 
filled  with  a  million  and  a  half  men.  Here  and  there,  like  ants, 
they  advanced  under  the  thunder  and  belching  volcanoes  from 
10.000  guns.  Their  lives  were  thrown  away  until  half  a  mlllloa 
had  died.  Passing  close  by  were  unending  lines  of  men  plodding 
along  the  right  side  of  the  road  to  the  front,  not  with  drums 
and  bands,  but  with  saddened  resignation.  Down  the  left  side 
came  the  unending  lines  of  wounded  men,  staggering  among 
unending  stretchers  and  ambulances.  Do  you  think  one  can 
forget  that?     And  It  was  but  one  battle  of  a  hundred. 

Ten  million  men  died  or  were  maimed  for  life  In  that  war.  There 
were  millions  who  died  unknown  and  unmarked.  Yet  there  are 
miles  of  unending  crosses  in  a  thousand  cemeteries.  The  great 
monument  to  the  dead  at  Ypres  carries  the  names  of  150,000  Eng- 
lishmen who  died  on  but  a  small  segment  of  the  front.  Theirs 
was  an  Inspiring  heroism  for  all  time.  But  how  much  greater  a 
world  It  would  be  today  if  that  heroism  and  that  character  could 
have  lived. 

And  there  was  another  side  no  less  dreadful.  I  hesitate  to  recall 
even  to  my  own  mind  the  nightmares  of  roads  filled  for  long  miles 
with  old  men,  young  women,  and  little  children  dropping  of  fa- 
tigue and  hunger  as  they  fled  In  terror  from  burning  villages  and 
oncoming  armies.  And  over  Europe  these  were  not  Just  a  few 
thousands  but  over  the  long  years  that  scene  was  enacted  in 
milUons. 

And  there  was  the  ruthless  killing  of  civilians,  executed  by  firing 
squads  who  Justified  their  acte  not  by  processes  of  Justice  but  on 
mere  suspicion  of  transgression  of  the  laws  of  war.    Still  worse 
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was  the  killing  of  men.  women,  and  even  children  to  project  terror 
and  cringing  submUslon.  To  the  winds  went  every  eense  of  Justice. 
To  the  winds  went  every  sense  of  decency.  To  the  winds  went  every 
pense  of  tolerance.  To  the  winds  went  every  sense  of  mercy.  The 
purpose  cf  every  army  is  to  win.  They  are  not  put  together  for 
afternoon  teas  They  are  not  made  up  to  bring  good  cheer  or 
Justice  or  tolerance.  They  are  made  up  of  men  sent  out  to  kill 
or  be  kUled.     Whatever  the  theory,  the  act  that  wins  Is  Justified 

In  war.  .  ..     .        .^    t 

^  And  there  were  the  terrors  of  the  air.  In  a  score  of  air  raids  I 
saw  the  terror  of  women  and  children  flocking  to  the  cellars, 
frantically,  to  escape  from  an  unseen  enemy. 

In  another  even  more  dreadful  sense  I  saw  Inhuman  policies  of 
war  That  was  the  determination  on  lK)th  sides  to  bring  subjection 
by  starvation.  The  food  blockade  by  the  Allied  Governments  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  ruthless  submarine  warfare  by  the  Central 
Powers  on  the  other,  had  this  as  Its  major  purpose.  Both  sides 
professed  that  It  was  not  their  purpose  to  starve  women  and  chil- 
dren. But  It  Is  an  Idiot  who  thinks  soldiers  ever  starve.  It  was 
women  and  children  who  died  of  starvation.  It  was  they  who  died 
of  the  disease  which  came  from  short  food  supplies,  not  tn 
hundreds  of  thousands  but  In  millions. 

And  after  the  armistice  came  famine  and  pestilence,  in  which 
millions  perished  and  other  millions  grew  up  stunted  In  mind  and 
body.     That  Is  war.     Let  us  not  forget. 

We  were  actually  at  the  front  In  this  war  for  only  a  few  months, 
but  it  cost  us  the  lives  of  130.000  men.  It  has  placed  470.000  persons 
on  the  national  pension  list  already.  It  has  cost  us  $40,000,000,000. 
And  that  represents  more  than  Just  dollars.  Today  we  have  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  the  American  people  below  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  If  that  forty  billions  of  wealth  had  remained  In  America 
these  people  woiild  not  be  In  this  plight.  A  large  segment  of  our 
people  have  already  been  Impoverished  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
And  the  end  Is  not  yet. 

We  may  need  to  go  to  war  again.  But  that  war  should  be  on 
this  hemisphere  alone  and  In  the  defense  of  our  firesides  or  our 
honor     For  that  alone  should  we  pay  the  price. 

The  endless  books  tell  us  how  the  Great  War  originated.  They 
do  not  agree.  But  some  salient  facts  do  stand  out  that  are  perti- 
nent today.  It  began  by  a  quarrel  between  three  dictators— the 
Csar  cf  Russia  and  the  Emperors  of  Gem^any  and  Austria.  They 
were  competing  for  "power  "  Prance,  a  democracy,  was  dragged 
In  because,  out  of  fear  of  the  dictators  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
she.  a  democracy,  had  made  a  military  alliance  with  the  Czar. 
The  British  democracy  was  drawn  In  partly  out  of  Idealism  to 
defend  libertv,  but  also  partly  to  save  its  trade  and  Its  posses.slons 
from  too  great  a  concentration  of  "power"  on  the  continent. 
We  finally  Joined  In  the  war  wholly  out  of  Idealism. 

I  dodge  no  responsibility.  I  reluctantly  Joined  In  the  almost 
unanimous  view  of  our  countrymen  that  America  must  go  into 
that  war.     We  had  been  directly  attacked.     But,  more  Important, 

1  believed  we  could  bring  the  endless  slaughter  to  an  end.  I 
believed  that  with  our  singleness  of  purpose  we  could  Impose  an 
enlightened  peace,  that  we  could  make  It  a  war  to  end  war.  I 
believed  we  could  make  the  world  safe  for  the  spread  of  human 
liberty.  If  experience  has  any  value  to  nations,  there  are  in  the 
wrecking  of  these  hopes  a  thousand  reasons  why  we  should  never 
attempt  It  again. 

When  President  Wilson  arrived  In  Paris  the  common  people  of 
the  world  were  praying  for  a  real  peace.  There  were  good  men 
there,  and  there  were  high  aspirations.  But  there  were  also  con- 
centrated there  the  Invisible  forces  of  age-old  hate  and  greed. 
Mr.  Wilson  met  a  determination  to  crush  the  enemy  In  a  Cartha- 
ginian peace.  He  met  the  sinister  demands  for  power.  He  met  a 
greed  for  possession  of  world  resources.  Above  all,  he  met  with  the 
pressures  of  populations  and  the  unsolvable  problems  of  Euro- 
Ijean  Iwundarics  and  economic  life.  He  worked  valiantly  to  com- 
bat the  evil  forces.  He  spread  American  Idealism  at  the  peace 
table.  He  argued  and  cried  out  for  reason  and  Justice — not  because 
he  felt  the  enemy  was  guilty,  but  because  he  felt  that  mankind 
must  turn  its  face  to  the  future  and  its  back  on  the  past.  When 
Germans  blame  him.  little  do  they  know  what  Germany  would 
have  looked  like  had  It  not  been  for  Wcodrow  Wilson. 

To  Mr.  Wilson  I  criticized  bitterly  the  provisions  of  the  peace 
treaties  before  they  were  signed.  I  felt  that  Instead  of  healing 
the  wounds  of  the  world  they  would  spread  disaster  over  a  genera- 
tion.    I  have  before  me  a  memorandum  that  I  gave  to  Mr.  Wilson 

2  months  before  the  treaties  were  signed,  urging  their  lack  of  vision 
and  the  dangers  to  America.  He  won  some  victories  for  sanity. 
He  helped  some  nations  to  freedom.  He  hoped  that,  with  time 
for  hate  and  avarice  to  cool,  the  League  of  Nations  could  recon- 
struct the  failures  of  the  treaty. 

Amcrlcar\s  will  yet  be  proud  of  that  American  who  fought  a 
fight  for  righteousness,  although  he  partially  lost.  But  he  proved 
that  American  Idealism  and  American  Ignorance  of  the  invisible 
forces  in  Europe  can  only  confuse  the  grim  necessities  of  European 
peace. 

What  is  happening  today?  Europe  is  suffering  repeated  earth- 
quake shocks  from  the  fault  of  the  Treaty  of  Vcrs.ilUcs. 

But.  beyond  all  this  which  is  obvious,  something  else  is  moving. 
Europe  is  again  engaged  in  a  hideous  conflict  for  power.  Stripped 
to  Its  bones,  today  the  quarrel  is  much  the  same.  Dictators  in 
Germany  and  Italy  rise  to  power  on  opposition  to  communism, 
launched  Into  their  peoples  by  the  dictator  of  Ru-sla.  Again  the 
dictators  are  In  conflict  for  power.  Again  France,  a  democracy, 
ties  herself  to  the  dictatorship  in  Russia,  England  becomes  endan- 


gered   should    the    dictators    of    Germany    and    Italy    overwhelm 
France.     And  thus  again  begins  this  dreadful   treadmill. 

What  Is  proposed?  That  we  Join  to  stop  Inevitable  movements 
and  readjustments  of  peoples;  that  we  engage  in  Ideological  wars. 
Who  will  pay  for  it  In  blood  and  treasure?     Our  children. 

In  Europe  they  constantly  use  the  word  "power"  In  a  connotation 
that  is  strange  to  m.any  Americans.  Tliat  Is  the  "power"  of  peoples 
and  over  peoples.  This  "power"  may  be  a  political  authority  held 
In  a  man.  It  may  be  the  "power"  of  a  nation,  the  "power"  of  alli- 
ances, or  the  balance  of  "power."  And  they  speak  dally  of  Inter- 
national "power"  politics.  They  often  speak  of  It  In  terms  of  a 
game.  They  play  power  politics  as  sheer  necessity  for  national 
defense,  and  they  play  it  for  national  aggression. 

The  players  change  and  the  forces  in  the  games  shift  constantly. 
It  Is  a  game  of  delicate  moves.  It  is  not  a  game  of  open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at.  Nor  Is  the  self-determlnatun  of  nations  one  of 
the  rules.  Those  who  play  with  power  polities,  like  those  who  play 
with  matches,  always  deny  that  they  intend  ij  set  the  conflagration 
of  war.  Their  moves  arc  based  not  alone  on  bluff  but  on  guns. 
When  we  take  sides  in  their  controversies,  when  we  talk  of  using 
force  of  any  kind,  we  are  playing  power  politics  at  the  European 
chess  table. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  sit  In  that  game,  either  In  their  In- 
terest or  ours.  Our  Idealism  and  our  uncertainties  of  policy  only 
befuddle  the  movements  of  expediency  and  oellcate  adjustments 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live.  And  our  stakes  are  the  lives  of 
millions  of  sons  of  America.  The  stakes  are  another  25  years 
of  hideous  national  Impoverishment.  The  stakes  are  the  progress  of 
all  mankind  for  half  a  century.  The  stakes  may  be  the  sinking 
of  Intellectual  and  spiritual  liberty  for  a  century  to  come. 

The  time  may  come  when  we  could  arbitrate  the  quarrels  which 
arise  In  that  game  at  some  point  before  shooting  begins.  But  If  we 
sit  in  the  game,  we  shall  never  be  arbitrator,  and  we  may  be  drawn 
Into  the  shooting. 

And  let  me  inject  that  Europe  plays  power  politics  against  us. 
There  Is  the  Instance  of  the  European  war  debts  to  uj.  Part  of  the 
debt  was  for  supplies  and  cash  to  carry  on  the  war.  From  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  that  debt,  however,  was  material  and  money 
we  supplied  after  the  Armistice  to  aid  In  reconstruction.  At  that 
time  the  war  was  won.  We  had  no  need  In  our  own  interest  to  loan 
another  dollar.  We  settled  the  debts  for  much  less  than  the  full 
sum.  The  whole,  including  the  reconstruction  advances,  has  been 
repudiated. 

The  repudiation  has  a  double  sting,  for  over  years  following  the 
Balfour  note  the  Allies  publicly  and  repeatedly  informed  the  former 
enemies  that  the  reason  they  exacted  reparations  and  Indemnities 
from  the  enemy  was  because  they  had  to  pay  It  over  to  the  Shylock 
of  the  Western  World.  They  stated  they  would  reduce  the  In- 
demnities by  whatever  the  United  States,  in  turn,  would  cancel 
to  them.  By  such  power  politics  they  consolidated  central  Europe 
Into  their  propaganda  and  pressures  to  cancel  the  debts.  Moreover, 
their  prop;;ganda  told  us,  and  a  host  of  Americans  reechoed,  that 
they  could  not  pay  because  they  could  not  transfer  money  In  such 
great  quantities  from  one  nation  to  another.  That  is  true  In  a 
depression,  but  let  me  recall  that  these  very  nations  today  have 
shipped  four  billions  of  money  to  this  country  for  Investment  since 
they  repudiated  their  debts. 

I  have  no  desire  to  recall  these  incidents. 

My  purpose  is  to  stir  up  reason  among  the  American  people 
against  doing  it  again. 

The  dangers  of  our  being  dragged  into  war  He  In  these  direc- 
tions: 

1.  Foreign  propaganda  to  Inflame  oiir  emotions  and  to  mold  our 
minds  to  war. 

2.  Preachments  of  our  own  mistaken  oflBclals  and  citizens  which. 
In  effect,  support  these  propagandas. 

3.  Steps  taken  by  our  own  Government,  which,  while  denying 
that  they  are  Intended  to  take  us  Into  war,  yet  entangle  us  with 
these  very  controversies,  the  end  of  which  may  be  war. 

If  deliberate  attack  were  made  upon  women  and  children,  which 
modern  airplanes  and  modern  food  blockade  make  possible,  our 
indignation  might  not  be  restrained  from  action.  Rememt>er  the 
part  indignation  over  Belgium  played  in  our  entry  into  the  last 
war. 

And  here  we  can  examine  one  of  the  methods  of  power  politics. 
That  is  propaganda.  During  the  World  War  propaganda  was  first 
developed  Into  a  national  weapon  no  less  potent  than  killing  men. 
When  peoples  and  governments  believe  that  Independence  or  their 
national  survival  or  their  possessions  are  at  stake,  they  Instantly 
Justify  untruth  and  lies  as  a  part  of  national  policies.  When  they 
weigh  the  sacrifice  of  their  sons,  then  truth,  honesty,  tolerance,  and 
Justice  are  thrown  to  the  winds  If  a  lie  will  serve  better. 

The  Great  War  was  the  first  time  in  history  when  all  the  pow- 
erful agencies  of  publicity  and  manipulation  of  news  were  organ- 
ized without  moral  restraint  under  the  genius  of  skilled  men. 
There  were  built  up  a  skill  and  a  technique  in  front  of  which 
every  citizen  was  helpless  to  know  the  truth.  And  since  that  time 
the  radio  has  become  an  additional  weapon. 

We  ourselves,  when  we  entered  the  war.  Imitated  the  others.  We 
created  great  propaganda  agencies.  The  managers  of  them  have 
since  confessed  frankly  that  they  distorted  fact  and  created  news 
without  truth.  They  built  hate  as  well  as  altruism  as  a  necessary 
emotional  foundation  of  modern  war.  And  no  man  dared  ques- 
tion or  answer  under  this  fierce  organized  condemnation. 

Propaganda  has  three  directions:  Internal,  to  mobilize  emotions; 
external,  to  Influence  neutral  nations;  and  aggressive,  to  Influence 
the  enemy. 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  I  saw  the  development  of 
the  propaganda  directed  at  the  United  States  from  both  sides.  I 
was  so  impressed  that  I  collected  this  material  for  years.  The 
War  Library  at  Stanford  University  holds  stack  after  stack  of  this 
emanation  from  every  government  at  war  And.  In  the  light  of 
what  we  now  know  really  happened.  It  comprises  the  greatest 
collection  of  part  lies  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  ought  to  be 
studied. 

There  are  certain  types  of  propaganda  In  motion  today  which 
fertilize  our  soil  for  our  entry  Into  war.  For  Instance,  one  of  these 
volleys  of  propaganda  asserts  that  a  great  war  In  Europe  Is  inevi- 
table. That  is  a  half  truth.  The  set-up  In  Europe  has  made  a 
general  war  Inevitable  every  hundred  years  since  the  Romans  kept 
the  peace.  And  until  mankind  makes  much  greater  progress  it 
will  continue  to  be  Inevitable.  But  the  pounding  in  of  that  phrase 
is  either  sensational  Journalistic  speculation  or  European  propa- 
ganda of  the  preparatory  type. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  Join  In  war  or  democracy  will  disappear 
from  the  earth.  From  the  alliance  of  the  democracies  with  several 
totalitarian  states  that  ideological  Issue  seems  somewhat  confused. 

My  sympathies  nre  with  the  democracies  But  the  democracies 
of  western  Europe  have  the  resources  to  defend  themselves.  They 
comprise  great  empires  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  with  all 
the  resources  needed  to  secure  their  defense.  Whether  they  pre- 
serve their  democracies  Is  a  question  of  their  own  will. 

We  are  told  that  if  they  fall  we  shall  be  the  next  victim.  I  do 
not  agree  that  they  will  fall.  But  if  they  do  fall,  the  exhaustion 
of  the  dictators  will  be  such  that  these  countries  will  leave  us 
alone  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least. 

It  Is  dinned  In  our  ears  that  we  shall  Inevitably  be  drawn  Into 
this  Inevitable  war  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  That  Just  simply 
depends  upon  our  own  will  to  keep  out. 

And  propaganda  showers  upon  us  in  other  forms.  I  have  for 
the  past  few  months  checked  back  on  headline  stories  from  Europe 
which  have  subsequently  proved  untrue.  There  are  20  such  stories 
on  the  list.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  our  news  services.  These 
stories  usually  start  as  "information  from  a  responsible  source." 
Tliat  means  a  foreign  government  official.  But  they  leave  a  trail 
of  fear,  of  hate,  and  prejudice  and  help  to  condition  our  minds 
for  war. 

One  of  the  curious  happenings  of  these  days  Is  that  our  news- 
papers print  more  alarming  war  news  than  the  European  press. 
'  And  another  form  of  war  conditioning  of  the  public  mind  is  the 

firing   of   words   by  our   Government   officials   at   the   nations   we 
«v  don't  like.     So  long  as  we  confine  It  to  words,  the  dictators  will 

fire  back  an  equally  Insulting  lot  of  words,  and  we  wind  up  even. 
Soapbox  oratory  is  the  necessary  equipment  of  modern  dictators, 
and  they  excel.  Only  the  really  neutral  nations  could  Judge  as 
to  who  wins  in  these  Jousts  of  billingsgate.  But  they  build  up 
hateful  emotions  both  ways. 

And  that  does  not  imply  that  we  should  ever  neglect  to  express 
Indignation  at  great  wrong.  But  the  terms  we  use  are  important 
if  It  is  results  we  seek  and  not  propaganda. 

The  second  danger  of  war  comes  from  the  policies  of  our  own 
Government.  President  Roosevelt  has  taken  a  seat  at  the  table 
where  power  politics  is  being  played.  He  has  Joined  In  the  chess- 
board of  Europe.  He  lines  us  up  In  the  balance  of  power.  It  Is 
said  we  can  do  this  without  Joining  in  war. 

It  Is  said  we  will  do  something  more  than  words  and  less  than 
war.  When  we  open  fire  on  the  front  we  are  In  the  fight.  The 
enemy  will  fire  back  with  more  than  words.  If  the  more  than 
words  fall  to  overcome  him  we  have  to  go  further.  For  then  we 
have  to  win  or  be  overcome  on  our  side.  Let  nobody  say  that  you 
can  do  such  things  without  danger  of  war  Itself. 

If  the  dictators  believe  we  will  stop  short  of  war  they  will 
credit  us  with  having  small  chips  In  this  game.  Their  chips  are 
soldiers  and  guns.  If  our  partners  believe  our  chips  cf  more 
than  words  and  less  than  war  are  valuable.  It  is  because  they 
believe  that  when  we  have  exhausted  these  chips  we  will  put  our 
soldiers  and  guns  Into  the  game  and  they  will  edge  us  In. 

And  right  before  cur  eyes  the  game  shifts.  We  were  originally 
going  to  quarantine  dictators  and  again  save  democracy.  Today 
we  have  two  or  three  dictators  on  our  team.  We  have  had  to 
drop  th"  "democracy  front"  and  "dictators"  and  talk  of  "aggres- 
sors." That  only  indicates  how  rapidly  we  can  move  from  sheer- 
Idealism  into  combat. 

We  may  think  we  can  take  part  In  controversies  and  quarrels  In 
Europe  without  going  to  war.  We  may  think  our  strong  will 
to  keep  out  permits  us  to  start  down  this  road  and  Dtop  when  It 
locks  as  though  we  are  being  involved  in  war.  But,  when  we  get 
to  that  point,  our  will  to  stay  out  Is  not  only  weakened,  but  our 
angers  and  hates  are  aroused  to  a  point  where  our  will  to  ttay  out 
no  longer  has  any  control. 

Today  the  Etircpean  antl-axls  press  Is  confident  we  Intend  to 
Join  in  their  wtrs  If  they  ccme.  If  they  are  rudely  awakened, 
their  peoples  will  hate  us  for  a  gf>neratlon.  And  they  will  deluge 
us    with    cries   of    cowardice    by   way    of   further    propaganda. 

Space  prevents  adequate  discussion  of  another  phase  of  this 
situation.  The  whole  totalitarian  structure  upon  which  these 
aggressive  dictators  are  supported  Is  weakening.  That  is  equally 
tnje  for  the  Conimunists,  the  Fascists,  and  the  National  Socialists. 
Their  concepts  of  brutal  intolerance,  of  suppression  of  every  right 
of  free  men.  Is  raising  its  own  opposition  within  them.  Peoples 
who  have  known  liberty  wUl  yet  regain  It  for  themselves.  The 
vicious  persecutions  of  Jews  and  other  religious  groups  has  raised 
the  hate  of  the  world.  Their  economic  systems  are  failing  to 
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produce  the  standards  of  living  they  have  promised.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  that  we  In  America  have  to  endure  the  propaganda  of  the 
Communists  trying  to  get  us  into  war,  and  of  the  bund  trying 
to  Implant  nazl-lsm  In  the  United  States.  We  endure  It  only 
because  we  hold  to  free  sp>eech.  And  both  of  them  take  advantage 
of  our  tolerance  to  tear  down  our  liberties. 

And  what  profit  It  If.  by  our  Joining  In  war  to  extinguish  these 
systems,  we  also  lose  our  own  American  life?  It  Is  not  alone  the 
price  of  war  we  lose.  But  we  can  never  go  through  another  great 
war  without  becoming  a  totalitarian  state  In  order  to  effectively 
fight  such  a  war.  When  we  have  finished  we  shall  not  have  estab- 
lished peace  In  the  world.  We  shall  have  sacrificed  liberty  for 
generations  in  the  United  States. 

America  can  be  of  service  to  the  world.  We  can  hold  up  the 
standards  of  decency  In  the  world. 

We  should  hold  that  the  basis  of  International  relations  should 
not  be  force,  but  should  be  law  and  free  agreement. 

The  greatest  immediate  service  that  we  can  render  Is  to  Join  In 
economic  cooperation  with  other  nations  to  relieve  the  economic 
pressures  which  are  driving  the  world  constantly  to  Instability.  A 
great  part  of  these  pressures  for  war  are  economic.  The  greatest 
healing  force  that  could  come  to  the  world  Is  prosperity.  There  Is  a 
vast  field  for  American  action  which  Is  free  from  political  entangle- 
ments. We  should  resume  the  conferences  which  were  started  under 
such  good  auspices  by  our  country  In  1932. 

But.  far  beyond  that,  we  can  hold  the  light  of  liberty  alight  on 
this  continent.  That  is  the  greatest  service  we  can  give  to  civil- 
ization. 

Wo  as  a  people  can  keep  out  of  war  In  Europ>e  If  we  have  the 
resolute  will  to  do  so.  Our  will  can  be  weakened  by  propaganda. 
It  can  be  Insidiously  undermined  by  sitting  In  the  game  of  Euro- 
pean power  politics. 

We  hear  much  of  laws  that  will  preserve  our  neutrality.  But  the 
question  Is  not  legalisms;  It  Is  our  will  to  stay  out.  Staying 
out  Is  a  matter  of  tactics  and  strategy  almost  as  difficult  as  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  war.  And.  If  there  is  not  the  adamant 
will  to  stay  out.  no  amount  of  law  can  keep  us  out.  The  first  thing 
required  Is  vigorous,  definite  statement  from  all  who  have  respon- 
sibility, both  publicly  and  privately,  that  we  are  not  going  to  war 
with  anyt)ody  in  Europe  unless  they  attack  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  second  thing  Is  not  to  sit  In  this  game  of  power  politics. 

These  are  the  American  policies  that  will  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  send  our  youth  to  Etirope  for  war. 


Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  H/\MPSH1RE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  26  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  F.  G.  R.  GORDON 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  by  F.  G.  R.  Gordon  on  the  subject  of 
Food  Bill  and  Food  Production  in  States,  published  in  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Sunday  Record  of  July  9,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  HaverhUl  (Mass.)  Sunday  Record  of  July  9,  19391 

FOOD    BILL    AND    FOOD    PKODUCTION    IN    STATI 

(By  F.  G.  R.  Gordon) 

In  1935  the  six  New  England  States  produced  food  valued  at 
t213,000,0(X);  we  sent  to  other  States  and  foreign  countries  the  vast 
sum  of  $1,400.000,0(X),  round  numbers.  This  Is  a  vast  drain  of  the 
resources  of  the  people  of  New  England.  Massachvisetts  Is  farming 
1,000.000  acres  less  today  than  29  years  ago. 

When  I  was  a  kid  my  father  had  a  flock  of  75  sheep  In  Landaff, 
N  H  :  a  near  neighbor  had  450  sheep;  today  I  doubt  If  there  are 
400  sheep  In  the  entire  town.  And  on  the  farm  where  I  chased 
theep.  when  the  old  ram  led  the  flock  over  the  fence,  are  mostly 
trees  6  to  20  feet  high. 

A  sample  of  what's  happened  to  many  farms  and  towns  over 
New  England. 

We  supply  ourselves  with  potatoes,  thanks  to  Aroostook  County; 
we  supply  ourselves  with  cranberries,  thanks  to  Cape  Cod.  We 
export  some  potatoes  and  cranberries  net;  we  export  some  apples, 
but  we  also  Import  apples  from  other  States,  about  an  even  tofs-up. 

In  1935  we  could  count  8,000  sheep  on  the  farms  of  Mafsachu- 
setts;  50  years  ago  we  could  count  400.0(X)  sheep  on  Massachusetts 
farms.  In  1910  our  people  farmed  3.875.000  acres;  today  we  farm 
2.400.000,  or  a  few  less.  Vermont  Is  about  the  same  size  as  Massa- 
chusetts, and  she  farms  4,250,000  acres.  Why  don't  we  do  as  well 
as  Vermont? 
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In  1935  we  In  this  State  had  a  total  of  189.000  cattle  while  Ver- 
mont had  409.000,  and  she  also  had  20.000  more  sheep  than  we 
had.  We  beat  Vermont  on  hogs,  with  90.000  against  the  maple 
sugar  State  or  only  23,000.  When  It  comes  to  maple  sugar  and 
Firup.  well.  Vermont  taps  5.600.000  trees  while  we  tap  only  236.000. 
and  produce  70C.0O0  pounds  as  against  12.000.000  In  little  Vermont. 

Maine  la  the  only  State  that  raises  any  wheat,  and  very  little 
of  that  We  buy  our  flour  from  Buffalo  and  Minneapolis  mills,  and 
the  cost  goes  into  the  hundred  millions. 

Vermont  produres  15.000.000  gallons  of  milk  and  we  have  around 
80.000.000  annually 

Our  biggest  gains  In  the  past  few  years  Is  poultry,  and  this  has 
Increu.sed  from  $1.600  000  to  over  $10,000,000  annually. 

We  have  about  100.000  hogs,  not  counting  the  human  kind,  and 
ought  to  have  1.000.000  of  the  kind  that  gives  us  hams,  bacon, 
and  so  on.  Only  one-third  of  our  farmers  raise  hogs  at  all,  and 
this  third  could  Increase  their  hog  products  by  1.000  percent. 

By  scientlflc,  even  common-sense  farming,  making  every  acre 
count— even  wood  lots — we  could  Increase  our  total  farm  crops. 
Including  livestock,  butter,  eggs.  milk,  and  so  on,  by  $350,000,000 
a  year.  Can  you  guess  what  this  would  mean  to  New  England? 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  the  campaign  of  1860: 

"If  we  send  $100,000  to  England  and  buy  steel  rails  we  get  the 
railfl  and  England  gets  our  money.  If  we  spend  $100,000  for  steel 
rails  made  In  Pittsburgh  we  get  the  rails  and  we  keep  our  money  In 
America." 

If  New  England  Increased  her  farm  crops  to  the  tune  of  $350,- 
000.000  a  year  that  would  mean  that  $3.S0,000.000  would  be  spent 
In  New  England  stores  In  place  of  seeing  It  spent  a  thousand 
ml!^  to  the  west  and  south  of  us. 

Since  1930  farms  have  Increased  In  every  New  England  SUtc; 
In  Connecticut  they  have  Increased  95  percent. 

A  well-to-do  farmer  who  lived  up  to  2  years  ago.  In  Ramsey 
County  (St.  Paul  Is  In  this  county)  sold  his  big  stock  farm  and 
has  moved  to  Vermont  to  the  town  of  Burke,  lx)ught  1.00 J  acres 
of  land  and  will  raise  beef  cattle.  He  says  there  s  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  make  money  on  his  Vermont  farm  than  In  Minnesota. 
This  means  that  If  he  has  40  cattle  to  ship  to  market  we  In  New 
England  will  be  $5,000  to  the  good,  and  our  gain  will  be  Min- 
nesota's loss.  It  means  an  additional  $5,000  will  be  spent  In 
Vermont  and  Boston  instead  of  In  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

Almost  every  day  Vermont  receives  ore  or  more  letters  asking 
about  farms  for  sale:  and  this  Is  taking  place  also  In  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,   and   to   some   extent    In   our   own   Slate. 

A  few  years  ago  the  head  of  the  Borton  Produce  Exchange  made 
a  speech  here  in  Haverhill.  Said  he:  "We  don't  make  butter 
enough  in  Massachusetts  In  a  year  to  feed  Boston  at  breakfast." 
He  also  pointed  out  that  New  EnEjland  could  save  from  $300,000 
to  $400  000  a  year  If  our  farmers  did  their  best  Only  about 
45  percent  of  farm  acres  fit  for  cultivation  In  this  State  Is 
farmed  at  all.  If  you  ride  some  miles  along  the  countryside  you 
will  say  more  than  once:  "Look  at  that  big  piece  of  land  going 
to  waste  •■■     You  will  say  this  from  end  to  end  of  New   Eni^land. 

The  farms  of  Massachusetts  are  worth  today  $260,000,000:  double 
the  production  and  these  farms  would  be  worth  $500,000  000. 

We  have  the  best  market  In  the  world  for  everything  we  can 

If  the  poultry  business  can  show  an  increase  of  100  percent  in 
the  pa-^t   25  years,  hogs.  Pheep,  catUe,   and   our   natural  crops  can 

do  fls  well 

We  have  enormously  Increased  the  milk  production  Back  in  1880 
Mnssarhu«^tts  made  9  660  000- pound.s  of  butter:  In  1P20  she  made 
only  2  200  000  pounds,  and  10  years  ago  she  made  less  than  1.000,000 
poiiind':  and  probably  less  than  half  a  million  today  But  In  1880 
we  had  about  1,780.000  population;  today  we  have  4,300.000  or  so. 
We  have  changed  from  butter  to  milk  and  we  don't  produce  enough 
cf  that  Vermont  has  encrmously  Increased  her  milk  crop,  sold 
largely  to  the  Bo.'^ton  market,  but  we  have  to  buy  milk  from  Ne^ 
York  State  and  also  from  Canada.  Vermont  sells  about  140.000.000 
gallons  of  milk  annually;  Massachusetts  a  little  more  than  half  as 
much. 

Vermont  also  raises  2  bushels  of  corn  while  we  raise  i. 

The  butter  and  cheese  business  has  gone  west. 

We  have  Increased  our  green  crops — lettuce,  tieets.  string  beans, 
and  new  peas — and  other  garden  truck  very  largely,  and  yet  Florida 
and  far-off  California  sells  us  far  more  than  we  raise.  There  really 
Isn't  any  excuse  for  this  situation.  This  State  eats  nearly  12.- 
000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  annually  and  raises  only  1.500.000 
bushels. 

The  West  has  for  many  years  sold  millions  upon  mllllona  oi 
pounds  of  butter  and  dozens  of  eggs.  When  I  was  14.  I  drove  a 
njtlk-ci)llectlng  route  of  4  miles  for  the  farmers  and  an  uncle  who 
gathered  the  cream  from  several  hvmdred  cows.  It  was  great  fun 
for  me  and  some  work,  except  when  one  of  those  western  cyclones 
came  along  and  tipped  over  160  gallons  of  milk  and  at  the  same 
time  made  me  recite  every  prayer  I  had  ever  learned.  The  farmer 
got  less  than  2  cents  a  quart  for  his  milk,  but  he  got  back  gallon 
for  gallon  of  sour  milk;  and  all  those  farmers  had  from  50  to 
100  hogs  all  the  time;  they  got  sour  milk  and  half-grown  corn. 
That  was  the  time  also  when  I  bought  eggs  for  6  cents  a  dozen 
down  on  the  plains.  Both  eggs  and  butter  were  shipped  to  Boston 
and  Lawrence  by  the  carload. 

My  uncle  was  In  the  egg  and  butter  business  In  Lawrence  before 
he  moved  to  Iowa.  I  was  In  that  State  during  the  panic  of  1873-78, 
and  it  was  far  worse  than  anything  I  have  witnessed  since  1930. 
The  folks  burned  &ne  big  ears  of  com  for  fire,  both  cooking  and 


heating,  for  you  could  buy  all  you  wanted  for  10  cents  a  bushel, 
and  many  farmers  didn't  even  bother  to  gather  their  corn  crop. 

A  majority  of  the  farmers  that  I  gathered  milk  from  did  well; 
they  had.  most  of  them,  paid  $18  for  160  acres  under  the  Home- 
stead Act.  and  some  years  later  they  sold  those  farms  for  $150  per 
acre,  with  a  fair  price  for  stock,  machinery,  etc.,  and  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  County.  Calif.;  they  retired,  lived  well,  pitched  horse 
shoes  for  amusement,  went  to  the  movies,  and  then  along  came 
the  1929  depression  and  their  Interest  money  went  down  and  down, 
but  they  Joined  the  Icwa  association,  50,000  strong,  and  half  of 
them  also  "jlned  up"  for  the  Townsend  plan  and  later  on  the 
"$30  every  Thurbday"  movements. 

I  speak  of  this  because  I  know  there's  a  far  better  opportunity  to 
make  a  success  at  farming  In  New  England  than  In  either  Iowa 
or  California;  and  as  soon  as  this  Is  generally  known  New  England 
will  become  vastly  more  prosperous  than  she  Is  at  this  time. 
Horace  Greeley  said.  "Go  West,  young  man;  go  West  "  And  I 
amend  that  to  say.  "Come  to  New  England,  young  man,  and  make 
a  far  better  living  and  lay  up  money." 


The  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  Jr. 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  26  UcgUlative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25) .  1939 


EDITORIAL    PROM    DAILY    KENNEBEC    JOURNAL 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Daily  Kennebec  Journal,  published  at 
Augusta,  Maine,  under  date  cf  July  18,  1939.  commenting  on 
a  recent  address  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  I  believe  at  seme  point  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Dally  Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta,  Mp.lne.  July  18,  1939] 

SIZING    UP    NEW    DEAL 

In  a  recent  address  Senator  Stylis  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire, 
gave  what  Is  rapidly  becoming  the  majority  conception  of  the 
New  Deal,  when  he  said: 

"I  think  that  the  plain  fact  Is  that  our  Washington  Intellec- 
tuals are  not  rooted  In  any  form  of  government.  They  slmpiy 
think  in  their  arrogance  that  they  have  the  answers  to  all  ques- 
tions of  life  and  if  unhampered  by  such  annoyances  as  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  and  democratic  processes  they  will  be 
able  to  erect  a  world  of  happiness  and  delight,  •  •  •  They  are 
all  just  a  happy  group  of  experimenters  able  to  argue  convincingly 
that  when  we  go  backward  it  Is  really  a  movement  of  progress," 
The  series  of  articles  written  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  by 
Raymond  Moley.  one  of  the  original  "brain  trusters,"  describing 
the  organization  of  the  New  Deal  confirms  strikingly  the  Interpre- 
tation of  Senator  Bridges.  He  believed  he  was  helping  Inaugurate 
a  new  political  epoch  in  this  country  and  entered  Into  the  work 
with  fine  crusading  zeal,  in  this  probably  representing  the  feel- 
ings of  other  memt>ers  of  the  "brain  trust."  He  certainly  depicts  the 
early  New  Dealers  as  a  "happy  group  of  experimenters"  and  the 
amateurism  of  It  all  Is  very  well  demonstrated  In  these  articles 
themselves.  In  his  participation  In  national  politics  Mr.  Moley 
was  a  boy  at  his  first  circus,  further  bewildered  by  all  that  was 
going  on  in  the  three  rings  and  on  the  big  stage.  Those  early 
New  Dealers  took  this  country  like  child/en  with  a  complicated 
mechanical  toy  and  proceeded  to  see  what  made  the  wheels  go 
round  and  the  result  Is  much  the  same. 

That  the  New  Dealers  don't  know  what  It's  all  about,  as  Indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Moley's  comment  In  his  articles.  Is  coming  to  be 
the  general  opinion  of  the  country.  This  sort  of  thing,  of  course, 
has  been  nuts  for  the  well-trained  alien  radical  agitators,  but  It's 
doubtful  11  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Bridges  that  they  have  dom- 
inated the  Now  Deal  is  justified.  Amateur  New  Dealers  like  Mr. 
Moley  may  have  been  deceived  by  them,  and  there  may  have  been 
some  Communists,  at  least  In  Intellectual  theory,  among  them. 
Possibilities  afforded  shrewd  Communist  agitators,  however,  are 
obvious,  and  doubtless  they  have  been  trying  to  make  the  best  of 
their  opportunities.  "Frantic  men  with  such  a  lust  for  power 
as  the  country  seldom  sees,"  as  Senator  Bridges  styles  the  New 
Dealers,  would  be  putty  in  the  hands  of  the  experienced  radical 
agitators.  Again,  Mr.  Moley's  articles  make  the  Senator's  char- 
acterization a  Just  one. 

According  to  Senator  Bridges  also,  the  "happy  group  of  experi- 
menters"  In  their  latest  eUvt  to  "erect  a  world  of  happiness  and 
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delight"  are  trying  to  wreck  A.  P,  of  L,  and  have  C.  I.  O.  dominate 
organized  labor  by  forcing  John  L.  Lewis  back  Into  A.  P.  of  L. 
Tills  move,  however.  Is  dragging,  as  so  many  others  have,  and  Indi- 
cations now  are  that  A.  F.  of  L.,  rather  than  C.  I.  O..  will  control. 
The  "happy  exp>erimentlnE"  with  organized  labor  is  typical  of  the 
whole  New  Deal  work. 

Senator  Bridges'  Indictment  of  the  New  Deal,  on  the  whole.  Is 
accurate  and  Just,  based  on  observations  of  many  others  as  well 
cs  his.  There  are  good  grounds  for  suspecting,  as  he  does,  that 
these  starry-eyed  reformers  would  not  hesitate  to  revolutionize 
cur  form  of  government  If  convinced  that  would  advance  their 
real  purpose  of  reform.  This  makes  them  easy  marks  for  the 
agitators  who  may  lead  them  much  farther  than  they  may  dream 
of  going  themselves.  The  practical  hard  sense  of  experienced 
politicians  and  businessmen  obviously  Is  lacking  among  them,  so 
they  are  capable  of  anything.  As  Senator  Bridges  has  demon- 
strated, we  have  all  the  makings  In  the  New  Deal  and  Its  policies 
for  Eome  form  of  modern  totalitarianism,  no  matter  hew  much 
opinion  may  differ  as  to  how  far  we  have  already  gone  In  that 
direction.  Senator  Bridges'  belief  that  we  are  pretty  close  to  It  Is 
being  shared  by  more  and  more  every  day. 


Block  Booking  and  Blind  Selling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  26  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25).  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    HAROLD    HEFFKRNAN    AND    EDITORIAL    FROM 
TKE   WASHINGTON    EVENING   STAR  OF   JULY   24,    1939 


Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  piinted  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  article  by 
Haiold  Heffernan  entitled  "Now  Hollywood  Trembles  With 
Neely  Bill  Blues."  published  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Eve- 
ning Star  of  July  24.  1939.  and  also  an  editorial  published 
in  the  same  newspaper  on  the  same  date,  relative  to  the 
anti-block-booking  measure  recently  passed  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  24.   1939) 

NOW  HOLLYWOOD  TREMBLES  WITH  NEELY  BILL  BLUES — AND  YET  SOMB 
OPTIMISTS  FORESEE  AN  INDUSTRY  RENAISSANCE  SHOULD  IT  BECOME 
LAW 

(By  Harold  Heffernan) 

HOLLYWOOD, — With  the  Neely  bill  rounding  Into  something  re- 
sembling a  horrible  reality,  Hollywood's  big  brains  were  up  to 
their  necks  In  new  worries  today  Even  plans  for  the  industry's 
golden  Jubilee  celebration  went  by  the  boards  while  studio  chiefs 
discussed  In  disconsolate  tones  the  "blow"  from  Washington — 
cne  which,  with  passage  by  the  House  and  signature  by  the 
President,  might  well  turn  Hollywood's  archaic  system  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  upside  down. 

Executives  with  Investments  at  stake  and  those  holding  $200,- 
OOO-a-year  Jobs,  on  whose  shoulders  would  fall  the  brunt  of  revo- 
lutionary changes  In  policy  and  set-up.  were  frankly  worried.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  those  with  less  responsibility  and  yet 
Importantly  placed  In  the  business  were  optimistic.  They  pre- 
dicted a  great  Industry  renaissance  should  the  bill  become  one  of 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

"You  would  see  the  greatest  Inspirational  boom  Hollywood  has 
experienced  since  the  talking  picture  came  In."  said  one  promi- 
nent producer  whose  name  cannot  be  mentioned. 

"Unshackled  from  block  booking,  we  would  be  forced  to  get 
down  to  work.  Competition  among  studios  would  be  Increased 
tenfold.  Automatically,  all  the  laggards  would  take  to  the  outer 
gates. 

"Naturally,  the  most  Important  and  Immediate  Improvement 
would  be  noted  In  stories.  The  bill  requires  film  companies  to 
display  a  synopsis  of  the  story  to  the  exhibitor,  as  well  as  a  title, 
before  he  can  be  asked  to  purchase.  That  means  the  story  synop- 
sis must  stand  up  or  the  exhibitor  will  decide  his  public  won't  go 
for  It.  That  leaves  the  producer  holding  the  bag — not  the  exhibi- 
tor, as  Is  the  case  under  the  present  sales  system  of  Job-lotting  50 
or  more  'sight  unseen'  pictures  each  year.  This  Individual  and 
direct  method  of  sale  on  merit  alone  would  put  It  straight  up  to 
the  studio,  the  author,  the  cast,  and  the  director." 

For  many  years  Holl3^ood  has  been  criticized  for  not  getting  the 
most  from  its  high-salaried  writing  departments,  conceded  to  In- 
clude some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  In  the  literary  field.  In- 
stead, it  has  seemed  content  to  follow  the  easiest  route — depend- 
ing on  purchase   of  big  name  stage  plays  and  published  novels 


(many  unadaptable  for  movies)  and  resorting.  In  too  many  emer- 
pencles.  to  old  stories  produced  In  screen  form  twice  and  even 
three  times  before 

During  the  pa^t  year  all  major  plants  have  been  "hypoing "  pro- 
prams  with  a  large  number  of  remakes,  many  disguised  under 
new  titles  These  have  angered  the  public  and  brought  stormy 
protests  from  exhibitors  forced  to  take  them  In  their  "block" 
purchases. 

"Enactment  of  the  Neely  bill  would  end  that,  too."  commented 
the  producer.  "Can  you  Imagine  a  film  salesman  caUlng  on  an 
exhibitor  and  showing  him  the  synopsis  (as  required  by  the  act) 
of  an  old  picture  his  company  Intends  remaking?  Unless  It  hap- 
pened to  be  the  revise  of  some  sensational  smash  success,  you 
could  Just  about  see  the  exhibitor  showing  the  salesman  to  the 
door." 

Box-ofllce  records  on  remakes  bear  out  this  opinion,  for  only  a 
scattered  few  of  dozens  that  have  been  turned  out  In  recent  years 
ever  paid  back  much  more  to  the  exhibitor  than  his  actual  house 
expense.     On  top  of  that,  they  pile  up  HI  will  among  ctistomers. 

Section  7  of  the  Neely  bill  offers  the  harried  big  brains  of  Holly- 
wood their  only  consolation.  In  case  of  Its  passage.  It  reads.  "This 
act  shall  become  effective  12  months  after  enactment" — and  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Hollywood  whipped  the  talkie  demon 
in  less  time  than  that. 


I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  24,  1939) 

BLOCK    BOOKING 

A  step  toward  success  In  the  long  fight  waged  for  clean  motion 
pictures  by  women's  clubs,  religious  organizatlcns.  and  parent- 
teacher  assjclatlons  has  been  taken  by  the  Senate  In  passing  the 
disputed  bill  v^fhlch  would  prevent  block  booking  and  blind  booking. 
What  action  will  follow  In  the  House  Is  problematical,  A  year  ago 
a  similar  bill  from  the  Senate  was  allowed  to  die  in  the  lower 
Chamber  at  adjournment. 

As  a  means  of  ral.sing  the  moral  tone  of  motion  pictures,  particu- 
larly those  available  to  patrons  of  neighborhood  theaters,  the 
bill  Is  Important.  A  campaign  for  legislation  cf  this  typ>e  has  been 
carried  en  for  more  than  10  years,  and  while  literal  .success  remains 
to  be  achieved,  progress  has  been  made  through  modifications  from 
within  the  movie  Industry. 

Under  the  system  of  block  booking  theater  operators  were  re- 
quired to  take  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pictures  offered  them 
Curing  the  contract  period.  Their  choice  was  necessarily  limited, 
and  the  possibility  of  rejecting  films  considered  unsuitable  for  their 
communities  was  almost  nonexistent.  Closely  linked  with  this  is 
the  practice  of  blind  booking,  by  which  the  operator  has  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  either  the  picture  before  he  shows  It  nor  obtaining 
a  synopsis  of  the  story. 

"Those  methods  have  tended  to  shut  out  competition  and  have 
forced  upon  many  honest  managers  the  choice  of  showing  a  pic- 
ture they  knew  to  be  unsuitable  or  endangering  their  investment. 
They  have  hampered  direct  censorship  by  patrons  through  this 
limitation  of  choice.  From  time  to  time  charges  have  been  made 
by  Independent  operators  that  the  system  was  used  by  the  large 
companies  to  force  the  Independents  out  of  business  to  make  way 
for  distributor-controlled  chains. 

During  recent  years  somewhat  more  leeway  has  been  given 
operators  in  their  choice,  although  this  choice  remains  limited, 
and  they  still  must  take  a  comparatively  large  number  of  films, 
some  good,  some  bad  and  many  Indifferent,  whether  they  want 
them  or  not.  often  without  knowing  Just  what  they  are  to  show. 

In  view  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  In  regard  to  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  motion  picture,  through  the  efforts  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Legion  of  Decency,  a  measure  which  has  such 
widespread  support  among  tha«ie  who  are  Interested  In  preserving 
the  Ideals  of  the  American  home  should  be  given  serious  consid- 
eration by  the  House.  This  bill  should  not  be  lightly  dismissed, 
nor  forgotten  as  it  was  last  year. 


Imaginary  Interview  Between  the  President  and 

Mr.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WedTiesday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  H.  I.  PHILLIPS 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  imaginary  interview  between 
the  President  and  Mr.  Farley,  appearing  in  the  column  The 
Once  Over,  written  by  H.  I.  Phillips,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald. 
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There  beinR  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rtcord,  as  follov/s: 

IFrotn  the  Washington  Tlmea- Herald  1 

Thi  Once  0\'ni 

(By  H.  I.  PhlUlps) 

IMACINA3T    INTTRVIEWS 

Pkamklti*  What's  the  name,  again '' 

Jim.  P'arley 

Feanklin   Oh.  yes:  I  remember  you  vaguely. 

Jim.  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't. 

Pranioji*    Well.  Mr   Parley,  whafs  on  your  chest? 

Jim.  What's  the  Idea  calling  me  "Mister."  I  used  to  be  "Jim"  to 
yen 

Franklin.  Pardon  me.  It  was  Just  an  error.  Aren't  you  getting 
touchy? 

Jim.  I  always  was  touchy  on  matters  of  friendship. 

Franklin.  There  Is  no  question  at>cut  our  friendship.  Is  there? 

Jim.  That's  what  I'd  UXe  to  know. 

Franklin    Let  s  be  frank.     What's  worrying  you.  Jim? 

Jim  I  want  to  know  where  you  stand  and.  Incidentally,  where  I 
stand. 

Fr.\nklin.  Jim.  you're  all  wrong.     You're  Imagining  things. 

Jim  I  was  bcrn  and  raised  In  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  where  we  have 
cold  winters. ^d  I  know  Ice  when  I  see  It. 

Frankmn  I  insist  you're  wrong  In  this  Instance.  You're  still  at 
the  wnecl  of  the  party  machine 

Jim.  Dent  try  to  kid  me,  please.  I  know  Corcoran  and  Cohen 
are  more  than  mere  hitchhikers. 

FR.^NKIJN.  You\c  been  reading  the  newspapers  too  much. 

Jim.  I  don't  have  to  read  newspapers  to  know  when  there's  a  big 
drop  In  the  temperature,  but  If  you  say  It's  unintentional.  It's 
O.  K  with  me.  But  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  know  how  you  stand 
on  a  tiilrd  term. 

Franklin.  Joe  Gumrr  and  Bob  Jackson  say  I  haven't  even  had  a 
first  or  second  term  yet,  because  so  many  of  my  plans  were  balked. 

Jim.  You  and  I  know  each  other  too  well  to  try  to  kid  ourselves 
that  way. 

Franklin.  Do  you  hold  that  I  have  had  two  terms? 

Jim.  If  I  haven't,  I've  been  doing  a  lot  of  letter  writing  on  a 
wrong  assumption.  Let's  run  down  to  brass  tacks.  W^ould  you  run 
for  a  third  term? 

Frankun.  We  haven't  made  up  our  minds. 

Jim.  What  do  you  mean,  "we"? 

Fr-^nklin.  I  dent  like  your  tone.  Jim. 

Jim.  This  close  to  a  campaign  a  tone  don't  matter.  Would  you 
take  a  third  term? 

Franklin.  Do  you  honestly  think  three  terms  as  President  are 
too  many? 

Jim  1  remember  back  when  we  both  thought  if  you  got  one  term 
It  would  be  a  break ! 

Republican  Administration  in  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  it  was  my 
privilege  to  make  a  radio  address  entitled  "A  Preview  of 
1940."  which  was  inserted  in  the  Record,  calling  attention 
to  the  failure  of  the  Republican  administration  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  carry  out  their  elaborate  campaign  promises.  There 
has  been  sufficient  time  to  show  that  what  they  promised 
they  Will  not  be  able  to  perform. 

I  wish  now  to  have  inserted  In  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  which  shows  conclusively  that 
Wisconsin  is  suffering  from  the  same  deceit  which  was 
perpetrated  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  an  editorial  from  a 
newspaper  which  supported  the  present  Governor,  and  its 
comments  are  very  pertinent. 

I  may  add  that  what  has  happened  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin  is  happening  in  Massachtisetts.  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  and  other  States  which  elected  Republican  ad- 
ministrations last  November. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal] 

Governor  Hell,  signing  the  t^. 600.000  budget,  has  conunitted 
Wisconsin  to  the  most  costly  blennlum  In  Its  entire  history. 

His  genius  for  economy  came  to  the  forefront  at  the  last  mo- 
ment— he  cut  appropriations  to  one-bundredth  of  1  percent!  So 
Wisconsin  will  spend  $7,125  less  than  the  legislature  decreed. 

The  people,  looking  sadly  back  at  his  promise  of  a  $15,000,000 
cut  In  expenditures,  are  wondering  what  happened  to  the  economy 
that  was  so  blithely  assured  them. 

The  Governor  had  ways  of  keeping  expenditures  down,  if  he 
had  chosen  tc  use  them — If  he  had  talked  less  and  studied  more; 
If  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  task  he  set  himself  during  his 
campaign. 

Alongside  the  $67600,000  budget  will  go  the  nonbudgetary  ex- 
penditures of  the  highway  and  conservation  departments.  The 
highway  sp>endlngs  will  be  even  larger,  by  themselves,  than  the 
whole  budget — running  to  $70,000,000.  The  Governor  Ignond  the 
highway  fund  as  a  source  of  money  for  the  budget.  He  listened 
to  the  road-pap  seekers. 

When  he  took  his  Job  as  Governor  he  assumed  a  responsibility. 
That  responsibility  was  not  to  sell  Wisconsin  cheese  or  to  milk 
cows  in  public  but  to  give  Wisconsin  an  efficient,  economical  gov- 
ernment. 

Every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  Wisconsin  bears  new  burdens 
because  Mr.  Hell  and  his  fellow  Republicans  have  refused  to  face 
realities. 


The  Necessity  of  Outlawing  Tax-Exempt  Securities 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26.  1939 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
I  sincerely  regret  to  learn  that  no  action  will  be  taken  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  on  legislation  designed  to 
bring  a  halt  to  the  tax  exemption  of  interest  derived  from 
Government  securities. 

I  introduced  H.  R.  5632.  making  income  from  securities  is- 
sued by  the  United  States,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
subject  to  the  income-tax  laws  because  I  believe  that  tax- 
exempt  securities  are  the  most  obnous  shortcoming  in  the 
tax  structure  of  the  United  States  today. 

This  type  of  legislation  vitally  affects  the  well-being  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our  coimtry,  and  the  passage 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  of  untold  benefit  to  a  class  of 
persons  suffering  from  the  burden  of  unfair  taxation  today. 

As  property  is  exempted  from  taxation,  it  obviously  follows 
that  the  assessor  will  be  forced  to  write  up  the  taxation  of 
other  property  and  thereby  increase  the  load  of  persons  un- 
able to  meet  the  tax  bill.  The  general  public  suffers  irrep- 
arably as  the  result  of  any  type  of  tax  exemption,  for  they 
are  called  upon  to  meet  the  expenses  of  our  Government 
while  the  heavy  investors  enjoy  exemption  privileges  and  to 
meet  the  difference  created  by  the  exemption. 

As  early  as  1921  the  United  Statos  Treasury  favored  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  permitting  the  United  States 
to  tax  incomes  derived  from  securities  issued  by  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
the  States  to  tax  income  from  United  States  securities. 

A  resolution  providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion along  the  lines  above  indicated  passed  the  House  in  the 
Sixty-seventh  Congress,  but  was  not  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 
A  similar  resolution  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  41  votes  in 
the  Sixty-eighth  Congress.  A  number  of  bills  have  been 
introduced  during  the  current  session  to  correct  an  evil  that 
has  been  condemned  by  President  Roosevelt. 

The  1938  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows 
that  we  have  more  than  $50,000,000,000  of  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties in  the  United  States  today.  The  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  government  are  not  collecting  one  cent  of  tax 
on  that  tremendous  sum. 
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The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  published  in  New 
York  on  November  26,  1938,  carried  the  following  item  on 
page  3248: 

That  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr..  left  a  net  estate  of  $26,410,837  was 
di.sclosed  November  22  with  the  filing  of  a  tax  appraisal  In  the 
State  Office  Building.  Virtually  the  entire  estate  was  composed  of 
securities.  United  States  Treasury  notes  alone  had  a  market  value 
as  of  May  23.  1937.  the  date  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  death,  of  $17,837,255. 
State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds  aggregated  about  $3,500,000; 
and  corporate  bonds  about  $1,600,000. 

Stocks  held  In  the  estate  consisted  principally  of  railroad  shares. 
Of  his  once  vast  holdings  of  Standard  Oil  .shares  Mr.  Rockefeller 
retained  at  the  time  of  his  death  only  1  common  share  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California  and  1.150  shares  of  nonvoting  preferred  stock 
of  the  Ohio  Oil  Co. 

I  trust  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Member  of 
Congress  as  to  what  class  of  persons  is  benefited  by  the  tax- 
exempt  securities.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  holdings  at  the  time  of 
his  death  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  extent  of  the  holding 
of  tax-exempt  securities  by  the  millionaires  of  the  country. 

The  tax-exempt  feature  of  our  present  income-tax  struc- 
ture is  in  direct  violation  of  the  "ability"  principle  of  our 
entire  philosophy  of  taxation.  It  is  drastically  inconsistent 
with  the  progressive  features  of  our  taxation  program  and 
immunizes  from  taxation  a  class  of  persons  best  able  to 
meet  the  tax  bill.  We  are  confronted  with  the  situation  that 
we  are  subsidizing  private  interests,  interests  which  can  best 
afford  to  share  in  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  and  securities  result  in  a  tremendous 
and  serious  fiscal  loss  to  the  Government  each  year  and 
at  the  same  time  increases  the  heavy  burden  which  must 
be  borne  by  other  taxpayers.  John  W.  Hanes.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  estimated  in  his  statement  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  on  June  28, 
1939,  that  "the  loss  to  the  Federal  Government  alone  is 
estimated  between  $179,000,000  and  $337,000,000  annually." 
In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  point  out  that  the 
taxable  income  is  received  for  the  most  part  by  persons 
who  are  hard  pressed  to  find  methods  of  meeting  their  tax 
payments. 

Studies  made  in  the  field  of  tax-exempt  securities  indicate 
that  the  exemptions  tend  to  decrease  national  income  by  in- 
ducing men  of  ability  to  withdraw  from  active  enterprises 
and  invest  their  funds  in  these  securities.  In  many  cases 
they  are  men  who  have  contributed  greatly  to  our  national 
income  and  their  retirement  into  the  field  of  tax-exempt 
securities  has  a  severe  influence  on  our  national  life  and 
prosperity. 

When  huge  sums  of  money  are  tied  up  in  tax-exempt  se- 
curities, there  naturally  follows  a  scarcity  of  capital  which 
handicaps  private  industry  and  depresses  business  in  general. 
In  my  mind,  the  all-time  high  of  over  $50,000,000,000  in  tax- 
exempt  securities  is  partially  responsible  for  the  inability 
of  business  to  gain  a  foothold  on  recovery  today. 

Under  the  present  tax  structure,  the  tax-exempt  securities 
bring  about  an  undesirable  distribution  of  investments  which 
are  of  benefit  to  no  one  except  the  rich  holders  who  reap 
the  interest.  I  believe  that  we  should  attempt  to  dislodge 
stagnated  reserves  as  much  as  possible  and  thereby  clear  a 
path  for  the  progress  of  business.  The  securities  are  not  only 
economically  unhealthy  but  entirely  unfair  in  their  present 
immunity  to  income-tax  laws.  The  safe  securities  are 
grabbed  by  the  big  fellow,  leaving  the  more  speculative  in- 
terests to  the  classes  least  able  to  engage  in  any  speculative 
enterprise. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  a  statement  based  on  the  area 
of  agreement  at  the  second  Fortune  Magazine  round  table 
dealing  with  taxation  and  recovery.  The  article,  a  reprint 
from  the  May  issue  of  Fortune  Magazine,  follows: 

When  large  Incomes  are  encouraged  to  take  refuge  in  tax-exempt 
Fecuritles  another  blow  to  venture  capital  Is  given.  Today  It  Is 
more  profitable  for  a  wealthy  man  liable  to  heavy  siu-taxes  to  accept 
a  small  rate  of  Interest  from  a  tax-exempt  security.  Involving  vir- 
tually no  risk,  than  to  Invest  In  taxable  enterprises  holding  out  the 
hope  of  a  far  greater  return.  This  advantage,  however,  does  not 
extend  to  people  of  smaU  means.    For  example,  to  a  married  man 


with  a  net  Income  of  $5,000  a  3-percent  tax-exempt  security  will 
yield  the  equivalent  of  only  a  3  12-perccnt  taxed  security.  But  to 
u  man  with  an  Income  of  $500,000  a  year  a  3-percent  municipal 
bond  upon  which  he  pays  no  tuxes  Is  equal  In  value  to  a  taxable 
stcurlty  yielding  10  7  percent.  Why  should  a  wealthy  man  take  a 
risk  on  investments  holding  out  the  dubious  hope  of  an  H-percent 
yield  when  he  can  find  an  equivalent  net  return  In  tax-exempt 
securities  that  Involve  na  risk  at  all? 

At  present  there  are  more  than  $19,000,000,000  worth  of  State  and 
local  tax-exempt  securities  outstanding.  A  large  part  of  these 
securities  Is  still  held  by  Institutions  that  do  not  profit  from  tax 
exemption  but  that  do  Insist  on  safety,  but  nearly  half  of  such 
securities  are  also  held  by  Individuals.  Following  the  reduction  of 
surtaxes  In  1925,  the  ratio  of  tax-exempt  Interest  to  the  total  of 
millionaire  Incomes  dropped  from  8  41  percent  to  2  98  percent,  but 
following  the  reimposltion  of  high  surtaxes  in  1932  the  percentage 
of  income  from  this  source  rose  to  64  percent  In  1933  and  18.43 
percent  In  1934.  That  these  figures  are  not  conclusive  Is  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  In  1935  the  percentage  of  Income  from  tax-exempts 
fell  to  6  5  percent.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  with 
recovery  Income  from  stocks  Increased,  while  tax-exempt  Income 
remained  constant.  Nevertheless,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  when 
the  higher  surtaxes  are  raised  there  Is  an  Inevitable  tendency  on 
the  part  of  those  subject  to  such  surtaxes  to  Increase  their  holdings 
of  tax-exempt  securities. 

We  all  believe  that  these  tax  exemptions  should  be  discontinued. 
Coupled  with  high  surtaxes  the  present  policy  of  tax  exemption  is 
a  positive  discouragement  to  risk  taking  on  the  part  of  those  most 
able  to  afford  It.  The  States  and  municipalities  complain  that 
termination  of  tax  exemption  would  Increase  their  cost  of  bor- 
rowing. But  In  the  last  analysis  the  same  taxpayer  foots  the  bills 
for  the  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  governments.  He  should 
look  with  favor  upon  a  tax  system  that  promotes  rather  than 
hinders  the  development  of  new  enterprise  and  employment. 

Although  the  round  table  is  unanimous  as  to  the  desirability  of 
ending  tax-exempt  securities  for  the  future,  differences  arise  as  to 
the  best  means  of  bringing  this  about.  We  cannot  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  whether  Congre.ss  has  the  constitutional  authority  to 
tax  State  securities.  Nevertheless,  a  majority  of  us  believe  that 
Congress  .should  pass  a  law  ending  the  exemption  of  all  such  securi- 
ties Issued  In  the  future,  leaving  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  task  of 
deciding  whether  such  a  statute  would  be  valid.  We  favor  this 
course  because  It  Is  doubtful  whether  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures  In  any  foreseeable  period  would  approve  an  amendment 
authorizing  Congress  to  tax  tholr  securities  unless  Congress  gave 
something  to  the  States  In  return. 

Certain  of  our  colleagues  do  not  go  along  with  us  here.  They 
express  the  view  that  should  the  Supreme  Court  decide  that  Con- 
gress by  ordinary  statute  could  tax  future  State  securities.  It  would 
follow  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  tax  existing  securities.  In- 
vestors, whether  Individual  or  Institutional,  have  bought  tax-exempt 
securities  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $19,000,000,000  In  reliance 
upon  tax  Immunity.  It  would  be  unwise  for  Congress  to  give  the 
Court  an  opportunity  to  reverse  a  long-settled  doctrine,  affecting 
the  value  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of  outstanding  securities.  Tliey 
believe  that  a  constitutional  amendment  should  limit  th«  termina- 
tion of  tax  exemption  to  securities  Issued  In  future. 

The  majority  of  us  do  not  fear  that  simply  because  Congress  may 
have  the  power  to  tax  tax-exempt  securities,  whether  outstanding 
or  to  be  Issued.  It  follows  that  Congress  would  exercise  this  power 
retroactively.  Congress  and  the  President  could  make  it  clear  that 
they  have  no  such  Intention;  and  even  though  any  commitment  on 
their  part  would  not  bind  future  administrations,  It  would  have 
great  moral  weight. 

Problems  of  tax  immunity  revolve  around  the  sixteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  reads: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  Incomes, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  without  apportionment  among  the 
several  States,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

The  words,  "incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived,"  fully 
cover  the  subject  of  taxing  the  interest  from  governmental 
securities.  Income  is  defined  in  the  dictionary  as  "that  gain 
or  recurrent  benefit — usually  measured  in  money — which 
proceeds  from  labor,  business,  or  property;  revenue  receipts." 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  Interest  derived 
from  securities,  now  tax  exempt,  is  income  in  the  full  legal 
sense,  and  as  such  is  taxable  by  Congress  under  the  sixteenth 
amendment. 

In  the  case  of  Graves  and  others  against  People  of  State 
of  New  York  on  the  relation  of  O'Keefe,  argued  March  6, 
1939,  and  decided  March  27,  1939,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  was  asked  to  decide  whether  the  imposi- 
tion by  the  State  of  New  York  of  any  income  tax  on  the 
salary  of  an  employee  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
places  an  unconstitutional  burden  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent. 
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Delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Stone 
stated: 

The  immunity  Is  not  one  to  be  Implied  from  the  Constitution. 
because  iX  allowed  It  would  impose  to  an  inadmissible  extent  a 
restriction  on  the  taxing  pcrwer  which  the  Constitution  has  re- 
•crved  to  the  Stale  governments. 

Mr.  Justice  Stone  also  stated: 

Assuming,  as  we  do.  that  th(?  Home  Owners'  Loan  Ccrpcration 
Is  clothed  with  the  same  Immunity  from  State  taxation  ns  the 
Government  itself,  we  cannot  say  that  the  present  tax  en  the  in- 
come of  its  employees  lays  an/  unconstitutional  burden  upon  it. 

Regardless  of  the  multitude  of  methods  suggested  to  bring 
about  taxation  of  income  from  the  present  and  future  tax- 
exempt  securities,  the  responsibility  of  making  the  first  move 
rests  with  Congress. 

Congress  is  vested  with  the  law-making  power  and  as 
such  should  pass  legislation  which  it  believes  necessary  to 
meet  the  varied  conditions  and  for  the  general  improvement 
of  our  country.  Whether  or  not  it  is  constitutional  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  which  will  tax  the  Income  from  tax- 
exempt  securities  issued  in  the  past  as  well  as  secui-ities  to 
be  issued  in  the  future,  is  not  a  question  for  this  committee 
or  for  Congress  to  decide.  If  a  remedial  law  is  necessary 
then  Congress  should  pass  such  legislation. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  heard  the  pleas 
of  mayors  and  representatives  of  States  against  enactment 
of  any  legislation  which  wou!d  place  a  tax  on  the  income 
from  securities  now  exempt.  Their  main  argument  has  been 
that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  place  too  much  of 
a  burden  on  the  cities  and  States. 

Paraphrasing  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
CKeefe  case.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  taxation  of  income 
from  Federal,  State,  county  and  municipal  securities  would 
lay  any  "unconstitutional  burden"  upon  the  holder  of  the 
securities. 

It  is  my  contention  that  such  a  law  would  not  only  be  con- 
stitutional, but  it  would  not  work  such  a  burden  on  the  States, 
counties,  and  municipalities  issuing  the  securities  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  sale  of  the  securities  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

A  tax  on  the  Interest  from  securities  would  be  absorbed  in 
the  general  tax  return.  The  holder  would  still  receive  a  fair 
retm-n  on  the  soundest  investment  he  could  possibly  make. 

The  question  in  this  consideration  is  whether  or  not  the 
Imposition  of  a  tax  on  interest  would  interfere  with  the  future 
sales  of  the  tax-free  securities.  The  answer  is  no.  It  would 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  issuer. 

Representatives  of  the  rich  holders  of  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties would  have  us  believe  that  the  lifting  of  the  tax-im- 
munity practice  would  work  a  bankrupting  hardship  on  the 
cities  and  States  that  Lssue  the  securities. 

Under  Secretary  Hanes  has  pointed  out  that — 

The  Federal  Government  and  most  State  governments  have  pro- 
gressive Income  tax  rates  which  Increase  as  the  amount  of  taxable 
Income  Increases.  As  a  result,  tax-exempt  securities,  of  course, 
afford  a  greater  tax  saving  to  persons  with  large  incomes  than  to 
persons  with  small  Incomes.  Considering  the  Federal  Income  tax 
alone  In  the  case  of  the  man  with  $2,000  or  $3,000  of  t€ucable 
Income  a  dollar  of  wholly  tax-exempt  Interest  would  give  the  same 
net  return  as  $104  of  ta.xable  Interest  since  the  taxable  Interest 
is  subject  only  to  the  4-percent  normal  tax.  In  the  hands  of  a 
taxpayer  with  $50,000  of  taxable  Income,  however,  that  same  dollar 
ol  tax-exempt  interest  Is  woith  $1.45  of  taxable  Interest  since  the 
taxable  Interest  would  be  Fubject  to  4-percent  normal  tax  and  a 
27-percent  sxxrtax.  The  value  of  tax  exemption  continues  to  in- 
crea.<5e  with  the  slae  of  the  income  of  the  person  receiving  It.  For 
an  indivlcual  with  $100,000  of  taxable  Incouie  a  dollar  of  tax- 
exempt  Interest  is  the  equivalent  of  $2.44  of  taxable  Interest.  At 
the  top  of  the  rate  scale  ($5.000000)  a  dollar  of  tax-exempt  Interest 
Is  the  equivalent  of  $4.76  of  taxable  Interest  The  effect  of  taxes 
Imposed  by  the  States  is  to  Increaae  further  the  differences  in  tax 
savings. 

TTie  Treasury  Department  reports  that  the  average  interest 
rate  of  State,  county,  and  municipal  securities  is  sliehtly 
below  4  jwrcent  while  the  average  interest  rate  from  Federal 
securities  is  about  2.6  percent. 

In  order  to  properly  analyze  the  effect  of  imposing  a  tax 
on  the  securities,  let  us  take,  for  example,  a  man  with  a  net 
income  of  $10,000.  His  normal  income  tax  would  amount  to 
$400.  and  his  surtax  would  total  $300  for  a  total  income  tax  of 


$700.  Now.  if  that  same  man  held,  in  addition,  securities 
amounting  to  $20,000.  with  interest  at  4  percent,  his  net  in- 
come would  amount  to  $10,800.  In  that  case  his  normal  tax 
would  be  $432.  and  his  surtax  approximately  $370,  for  a  total 
tax  bill  of  $802.  He  would  receive  approximately  $700  in  in- 
terest from  the  securities,  roughly  3 '2  percent,  on  the  safest 
investment  that  he  could  possibly  make.  Will  that  work  an 
unconstitutional  burden  upon  such  holder  of  securities? 

The  main  question  we  must  ask  in  our  ,:cnsideration  of  this 
subject  is  whether  or  not  the  tax  would  place  an  unconsti- 
tutional burden  upon  any  political  subdivision  and  whether 
or  not  the  tax  would  interfere  with  the  proper  workings  of 
that  government  whose  instrumentality  is  taxed?  Obviously 
neither  is  the  case  in  this  matter. 

It  is  significant  at  this  point  to  repeat  the  rule  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  cf  the  United  States  in  deciding  the  case  of 
Norman  against  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co..  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "gold  clause"  case.  The  rule  of  the  Court 
follows: 

This  argument  Is  in  the  teeth  of  another  established  principle. 
Contracts,  however  express,  cannot  fetter  the  ccnstltutioral  author- 
ity of  the  Congress.  Contracts  may  create  rights  of  property,  but 
when  contracts  deal  with  a  subject  matter  v.hich  lies  within  the 
control  of  the  Congress  they  have  a  congenital  Infirmity.  Parties 
cannot  remove  their  transactions  from  the  reach  of  dcminaat  con- 
stitutional power  by  making  contracts  about  them. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  that  parties  cannot  remove  their 
transactions  from  the  reach  of  dominant  constitutional  power 
by  contract.  It  therefore  stands  to  reason  that  the  tax- 
exempt  securities,  even  though  immunized  from  taxation  by 
contract,  cannot  remain  beyond  the  application  of  constitu- 
tional powers  through  such  a  contract.  A  heavy  percentage 
of  the  tax-exempt  securities  now  outstanding  contain  a  con- 
tractual provision  concerning  tax  exemption  of  Interest. 
This  point,  however,  would  become  ineffectual  in  the  event 
Congress  passes  legislation  taxing  the  future  income  received 
from  bonds  now  tax  exempt. 

In  fairness  to  not  only  rny  constituents  but  to  the  average 
person  over  the  United  States,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  to 
remove  this  tax-exemption  principle  and  bring  a  stop  to  our 
subsidization  of  the  millionaires  of  our  land  and  thereby 
leveling  off  the  tax  burden. 


The  Federal  Housing  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24,  1929 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at  this  time  to  speak 
for  a  group  of  approximately  seven  or  eight  million  people, 
nearly  500,000  of  them  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  who  each 
night  as  they  gather  about  the  family  supper  table  offer  their 
silent  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  great  service  it  has  rendered  them.  I  am  referring  to 
the  more  than  two  million  families  In  this  country,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii  who  have  been  helped  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration — 2.000.000  families,  helped  by  the  P.  H.  A. 
either  to  finance  the  cost.s  of  building  or  purchasing  a  home 
of  their  own.  or  else  helped  to  save  their  homes  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  life  savings,  which  those  homes  represented,  as 
the  result  of  F.  H.  A.  insured  loans  and  mortgages. 

On  June  27  we  marked  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  final 
approving  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  1934  which  established 
this  great  Federal  agency.  I  deem  it  fitting,  therefore,  to 
review  at  this  time  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  F.  H.  A. 
and  to  ascertain  more  fully  what  a  great  need  of  the  people 
it  has  enabled  the  Government  to  meet. 

Due  no  doubt  to  the  vast  complexity  of  this  tmdertaking. 
the  latest  figures  which  the  Administrator  of  the  F.  H.  A., 
Stewart  McDonald,  has  furnished  me  cover  only  the  activities 
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of  the  agency  up  to  December  31,  1938.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
Impressed  me  tremendously  that  these  figures  reveal  what  a 
vital  and  necessary  function  the  F.  H.  A.  is  performing,  as  I 
think  will  be  realized  when  it  Is  noted  that  in  the  first 
4'2  years  of  its  existence  2.197.068  families  in  the  United 
States.  Ala?^ka.  and  Hawaii  borrowed  $2,262,430,684  under 
titles  I  and  II  of  the  act.  the  sections  providing  for  loans 
for  mortgages,  financing  payments,  home  renovation,  and 
modernizing. 

In  my  State — Michigan — I  am  proud  to  report  that  the 
amount  for  financing  of  home  ownership  insured  by  F.  H.  A. 
under  title  II  was  the  third  largest  in  the  country.  The 
figures  show  that  22,212  Michigan  families  borrowed  $106.- 
637.655  under  the  act  to  enable  them  to  finance  payments 
for  building  or  purchasing  their  homes.  Only  the  people  of 
the  States  of  California  and  New  York  called  upon  F.  H.  A. 
for  greater  assistance  in  this  respect,  and  thus  the  people  of 
Michigan  have  been  among  the  most  to  profit  from  the  act. 
which  has  not  only  been  the  cause  of  a  significant  increase 
in  heme  owners  but  which  also  has  been  an  outstanding 
stimulus  to  one  of  our  main  national  business  enterprises, 
the  previously  lagging  real-estate  and  building  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  large  num.ber  of  families  who  took  out 
F.  H.  A.  mortgage  insurance  to  enable  them  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  homes  98,950  Michigan  families  were  insured 
under  title  I  of  the  act  for  the  amount  of  $33,281,587,  which 
was  used  principally  to  improve  and  repair  their  properties. 
Thus,  a  total  of  121,162  Michigan  families  in  all  made  use  of 
F.  H.  A.  insured  loans  under  titles  I  and  II  for  a  total  of 
$139,919,242. 

Of  this  huge  amount  released  for  housing  improvement 
In  Michigan,  about  two-thirds  represented  the  activity  of 
F.  H.  A.  in  Wayne  County.  Unfortunately,  records  of  the 
work  done  by  the  agency  in  the  city  of  Detroit  alone  are  not 
available,  but  it  is  fairly  logical  to  assume  that  nearly  all 
of  the  amount  insured  in  Wayne  County  was  used  for  the 
improvement  of  homes  in  Detroit  and  its  suburbs.  Figures 
submitted  to  me  on  May  25,  1939,  showed  that  a  total  of 
66.729  families  in  Wayne  County  had  borrowed  $98,881,488. 
of  which  by  far  the  largest  portion  went  for  the  financing  of 
homes  under  F.  H.  A.  mortgages,  over  $82,000,000  being  in- 
sured for  this  purpose. 

I  think  that  it  is  also  worth  while  to  note  in  passing  that 
the  county  in  Michigan  which  drew  the  second  largest  vol- 
ume of  business  was  Oakland  County,  which  borders  on 
WajTie  and  contains  several  communities  regarded  as  De- 
troit suburbs.  Therefore,  the  $11,000,000  which  F.  H.  A. 
insurance  made  available  there  not  only  directly  helped 
Oakland  County  residents,  but  indirectly  it  helped  raise 
property  values  in  Detroit  by  improving  the  environment  as 
well  as  attracting  Detroit  building  firms  and  real-estate 
offices  into  this  Oakland  County  work. 

Now,  while  all  the  loans  mentioned  above  are  insured  by 
the  F.  H.  A.,  the  money  advanced  for  them  has  not  come  from 
the  Government  at  all,  but  from  private  lenders.  Further, 
money  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  firms  for  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  housing  through  strictly  local 
enterprise,  employing  Iccal  labor,  and  using  materials  pur- 
chased locally.  It  becomes  evident  therefore  that  the 
F.  H.  A.  is  not  only  a  tiemendous  factor  working  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  but  that  it  also  is  one  of  the  least  costly 
of  all  emergency  measures  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  provision 
ir  the  act  for  the  lending  or  expenditure  of  any  Government 
funds  except  for  administrative-  and  insurance-cost  pur- 
poses. In  these  days  when  the  cry  of  economy  resounds 
through  the  air,  the  F.  H.  A.  indeed  can  stand  firmly  on  its 
lecord  as  an  agency  j)erforming  one  of  the  greatest  services 
working  for  a  permanent  recovery  and  yet  doing  so  at  a 
relatively  insignificant  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  service  of  the 
F.  H.  A.  is  such  that  it  reaches  far  beyond  the  immediate, 
practical  benefits  resulting  from  a  raised  standard  of  living 
conditions  and  the  elimination  of  inadequate  housing.  I 
am  thinking  now  of  that  rather  indefinite  and  ineluctable 
meaning  which  we  associate  with  the  word  "home"  in  its 


more  spiritual  essence.  To  countless  thousands  the  func- 
tion of  F.  H.  A.  has  meant  the  saving  for  them  of  all  those 
intimate  family  values  which  go  into  that  "heap  o'  living" 
that  "makes  a  house  a  home."  Without  the  help  of  F.  H.  A.. 
thousands  of  families  who  suffered  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  more  than  likely  at  the  height  of  the  depression  would 
have  been  forced  to  sacrifice  their  investments  in  what  we 
Americans  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
important  foundations  of  democracy.  F.  H.  A.  did  more 
than  save  hou.ses;  it  saved  what  .were  indeed  "homes"  in 
the  deepest  essence,  and  therefore  this  agency  has  con- 
tributed, in  addition  to  its  tangible  material  benefits,  some- 
thing ever  more  important  in  its  effect  uixjn  elevating  the 
general  morale  of  the  people,  instilling  in  thtm  a  feeling 
of  grateful  loyalty  to  a  government  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  protect  their  interests  in  an  hour  of  need. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26. 1939 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  dealers  con- 
tinue to  fool  the  American  farmer  and  workingman  with 
their  reciprocal-trade  policies.  Like  all  other  experiments  of 
the  New  Deal,  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  have  worked 
just  the  opposite  to  what  was  expected  of  them.  We  were 
led  to  believe  that  under  the  New  Deal  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments otu"  foreign  or  export  trade  would  increase  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  that  we  were  going  to  have  great  prosperity. 
However,  the  contrary  is  true,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tables 
hereinafter  set  forth. 


UNITED   STATES   AGEICULTURAL    EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS, 

MAY    1938   AND    1939 


S    MONTHS   ENDED 


Table  1. — Exports 

of  agrUndtural  products 

Export  items 

i  months  er 

ded  May— 

Increa.<e  (+)or 

1938 

1939 

ditriase  (-) 

Total  agricultural  exports 

$362.93«,000 

1237. 9M.  000 

• 
-»134.888,0TO 

Pnlfon   tinmanufjirtiire'l         

Kl».  4tK.UI0 
4'i.  afiT.  00(» 

62.  :«17.  000 
3fi,  .VtH.  OU) 

-47.  Ul.OOO 

Tobacco  uniiiiiuufacliireil    ..  

-9.719.003 

Foodstuffs  (total) . 

106.  293, 000 

129.  283. 000 

-67,010,000 

Wheat        

«.  6.V..  (100 

5f..n.V).(KX) 

lO.filS.OOO 
4. 0H2.  (KW 
5.  730.  UOO 

17.0,'.:.  000 

7.  .112,000 

8,»»Hh.(l«J0 
11.402,000 

8.  277,  OOJ 

2.334,000 
an.  712.flfX) 

Z\  230. 000 
10,211,000 

9,  H4:t.  (too 

3.719.000 
C  621. 000 

17.240.000 
7.  2hf>.  («« 
K  410.  (100 

I2,'<:2.(«»') 
8,^63.000 

2,587.000 
16.ffi».000 

-I9.4()«.0O0 

Com              

-i|5.K:«t.iioo 

Wheat  flour  

-770.1X10 

(•il  cjike  ami  meal          .  .  

-363.000 

Vt-reiablesand  preparations 

Fruit.s: 

Fresh                     

-♦-791,000 
+  18.3,000 

Pried  and  evaporated 

Canned    

-26.(00 

+39.V  000 

Meat  products 

41,270.1100 

I.fvrd.  ineluilinR  neutral  

Dairy     products    (except    fresh 
injlk)                 

+rj.ooo 

Other  foodstuffs 

-4.084.000 

other  agricultural  products 

10.028.000 

9.MS0.000 

-1.06»,U)0 

Source:  L".  S.  Dejiartmen^of  Commerce  reijorls. 

Table  2. — Imports  of  agricultural  products 


Import  items 

Unit 

C  months  ended  May— 

Incmse 
(+)ord6. 
creue(-) 

1038 

1930 

Cattle  frirept  for  broedint;) 

Meat  products  (total; 

Head... 
Pound . . . 
I'ound... 
Pound . . . 
Pound... 
Pound... 
Pound  .. 
Number. 

226.000 
61.472.000 

30,  sra.  000 

19.327.000 
51,7.V..UOO 
15,9(>4,(JOO 
35.792.000 

8.776 

461.000 
6.1.112.000 
3:!,  117,000 
20.701.000 
142.706.000 
fiO.  262. 000 

+23.1. 000 
+3.  (MO.  lU) 

Cannf'd  bf^f. .          

4-'     -<  ■     "1 

Hams,  shoulilers.  and  bacon 

Iiide£  and  .skins  (tolalj 

+  ■..                     I 

Cattle  hides                      

+44.  J^.iff) 

Other  (except)  fur  skliu 

Silver  fox  fur  skins       .   .   

82.444.000  i-H(>,«2.(W0 
Xi.jna            +24.423 

Puund 

ia.671.000  il(J2.03o.0U0  i+IO,16i.0M 
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Tasu:  2— Imports  of  affricultural  prodvxta — Continued 


Import  it«ms 


Unit 


5  moDtlu  endo<l  May— 


I9CM 


1939 


Increa.<« 

(  +  )  or  .le- 
cmkse  (—) 


)  i.-mp,  unman u/actun-'l  .1  Ton       .. 

'    1V!'-V1         ' 

•L 

I  I    ...■ 

V  \port ;  lu:>.icl-  ..1 

1  .a  

>  1  rakf  and  tonal 

'         ...  I  oil 

1  .;ir.uttjiJ I 

f.'ll.  •!♦• 

K:— !n«rr-n  

\'  r  .... . 

IP         

I  .......... 

I  '  or  Irish.....,..-. 

'Irli'l'lCH I    I'OH'.ll     .. 

lii.-<ii»u  nuls ... i'ouo»l. .. 


1 


S.  Ofi-J 


,027  ' 


-t-l. 
4-2.  «H 


'KM 


O.  ■<t«,i 


3H. 
I. 

20. 7  >. 

Ml>. 


«*r7 
mo 

(lUl) 


2.  '♦4'^. 

7i.«. 

21.  V'l. 

!  Vf 

82,  . 

b. 


0 

'HI 

IKK) 
4-.M 


+4.  4:1. 

t)fll> 

-(-::.  v^ 

It)) 

+2.  i'.'Z 

IK') 

+  T4S 

27S 

+  77.1 

IH'I 

->-'■■! 

f.) 

>IU 


.  mx) 


fniirii-    r.  S.  l).[iur!r.!iTit  i.f  ("oninierre  rnx.rls 

The  reciprocal-trade  agreements  were  supposod  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  farmers,  yet  we 
see  by  the  above  tablf^.s  that  our  cotton  exports  for  the  flr^t 
5  months  of  1939  were  $47,141,000  less  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1938.  Our  wheat  exports  were  $19,406.- 
000  and  our  corn  exports  were  $45  839.000  less  than  durin;; 
the  first  5  months  of  1938.  While  cur  export  trade  has 
fallen  off,  our  agricultural  import  trade  has  greatly  in- 
creased. We  only  have  to  read  the  Items  in  table  2  to  see 
hew  the  American  farmer  is  lieing  taken  for  a  ride.  Look 
at  the  tremendous  mcrease  in  the  importation  of  hides, 
cattle,  wool.  oats,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  so  forth.  Why  should 
net  we  allow  the  American  farmer  the  privilege  of  raising 
and  selling.  thei.e  products  that  he  can  raise,  m  his  own 
home  market?  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  the  new 
dealers  continue  to  give  the  farmers  of  foreign  countries 
the  right  and  privilege  of  growing  cattle,  hogs,  potatoes, 
eggs,  wool,  and  so  forth,  and  then  provide  them  with  an 
American  market  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  farmeic. 
The  statement  of  President  Lincoln  on  the  tariff  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  back  in  his  time.  He  said  that  when  we 
buy  goods  from  abroad,  we  have  the  goods  and  the  foreign 
seller  has  the  money,  but  when  we  buy  American-made 
goods  or  products  we  not  only  have  the  goods  but  we  have 
the  money  also.  I  believe  that  the  American  market  belongs 
to  the  American  farmer  and  the  American  workingman. 
It  is  all  right  enough  to  have  a  neighborly  feeling  for  the 
people  of  other  countries,  but  "charity  begrlns  at  home." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  1933  imports 
and  the  1937  imports: 


Products 


Catlte _ bead  . 

HoKS ...pounds.. 

Purk  prtKlucta do 

Mrat  produtis do..-. 

Butter do.... 

Cheese do  ... 

r<»rn busheb.. 

\\  (i.-at do 

Hirl.y do 

Har'n-y  malt noands.. 

K!r,v;.««l . ...„ OUsholS.. 

.-  — pounds.. 

(  1 do  ... 

"i  '  mohair do  ... 

gallons.. 

} ;  iToductj value  . 

\  tM>'t!»t^l*s'   .._-. .. do 

Uidts  and  skins do 


1S33  imports 


74.658 

6.470 

2.92.1.  ,■;  17 

62.474.811 

l.U21.*t»i 

48.3SW.740 

1A1.  ;?w 

10. 3»«.  2M 

None 

lOg.  4H.=i.  s,s5 

13.  S25.  Ita 

42.  (vit).  SI  19 

7.  U>4.  (rJ5  I 
17S.  927. ««  I 
lfi9,  !«fi.  UX) 

*i.  MI.  7r?«j  ' 

115.4+S.  223 
$45.  676.  000 


I 


1937  imports 


494.04.'; 
16.5.W.  2lH 
74.  VVi,  ist) 
19l.y(>i'v.UI2 
11.  llll.  7C.2 
W.  fi-V),  (OO 

s«.  is:,  24,s 

17,423.8;C 

10.  3M,  108 

371.24;l.  4.V» 

109.  41S,3t)4 
IW.  nOH.  241 

3X.  o:u.  700 
3U1,  44y.  ,V.'9 
$.T,OIl).  s24 
$2o.  17,V  flu's 
$71,  OSS.  397 


I'nitrd 

Stat.'s 

di.splnci'd 
in  1937 


2.  494.  72.-. 

S2.  7:'-, 

57,1,  «I',I 

1.919.  OR) 

\  S3aooo 

3,  4.W.  4,*) 


1.341).  i)!).i 

5UU0OO 

627.  024 

4. 671.  WW 

1.9.y.  sa 

1.. ■14*1.  IKK) 

5.  000.  OtKl 

2.0.  JO.  000 

1  SI).  000 

7.V1,  ono 

3.634.000 


One  has  only  to  read  It  to  see  the  reason  why  the  American 
farmers  have  had  such  low  income  during  the  New  Deal 


administration.  Look  at  the  tremendous  increase  in  Impor- 
tation of  every  article  during  the  4  years  set  forth.  Look  at 
the  number  of  acres  displaced  by  reason  of  these  increased 
importations  of  farm  products.  If  these  acres  had  been 
working  and  our  farmers  had  been  allowed  to  sell  the  prod- 
ucts raised  thereon  to  the  American  public,  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  farmers  of  foreign  lands  to  have  this  market,  the 
income  of  our  farmers  would  have  been  up  considerably  and 
they  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  buy  automobiles,  farm 
machinery,  clothes,  and  so  forth,  which  in  tuin  would  have 
helped  the  industrial  worker.  Hov.'ever,  one  cannot  fathom 
the  workings  of  the  New  Deal  mind,  and  I  suppose  that  we 
will  continue  to  experiment  and  experiment  in  the  future  as 
we  have  in  the  past,  and  with  the  same  results.  The  New 
Deal  has  ruined  the  farmer  and  it  has  ruined  industry. 
HcvN'ever,  if  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly,  I  am 
sure  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  are 
sick  and  tired  of  all  kinds  of  New  Deal  experimentation  and 
are  not  only  waiting  the  opportunity  to  do  away  with  these 
senseless  trade  acrecments  but  every  other  kind  of  New  Deal 
experiments.  The  New  Deal  has  put  us  over  $20,000,000,000 
in  the  hole  since  it  took  over  the  affairs  of  government.  We 
still  have  over  10.000,000  unemployed,  notwithstanding  all  of 
our  "pump  priming."  We  have  used  up  practically  all  of  the 
resources  of  our  country  and  are  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  dealers  have  demonstrated  during 
the  past  7  years  that  they  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
running  the  affairs  of  this  country.  We  have  only  had  pros- 
perity in  this  country  under  Republican  administrations,  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  ptople  were  going  to  return  the  Republican 
Party  back  to  power  in  1940.    May  it  come  true. 


A  Referendum  on  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  26  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     ROBERT    M.    LA    FOLLETTE.    JR.. 

MAY   18.   1939 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address 
by  me  broadcast  by  transcription  over  station  WHA,  Madi- 
son. Wis,,  on  May  18,  1939,  on  the  subject  A  Referendum 
on  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  84.  introduced  by  myself  and  11  other 
Senators,  pruposmg  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  give  the  people  tlie  right  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  waging 
an  offensive  war  abroad,  has  provoked  attacks  against  It  often  mis- 
informed and  in  some  instances  sheer  nonsense.  Let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  the  demand  by  the  people  for  the  right  to  make 
the  momentous  declsicn  for  or  against  an  offensive  war  outside 
of  this  hemisphere  and  not  waged  to  defend  our  possessions  can- 
not be  answered  by  derision.  This  proposition  is  based  upon  faith 
in  the  democratic  process.  It  presents  the  Issue  of  permitting 
the  voice  of  the  people  to  register  its  will  on  the  question  of  life 
or  death  for  millions. 

I  want  to  empha-^iize  that  this  resolution  is  so  drawn  a.s  to 
leave  with  the  Congress  the  right  to  declare  war  in  any  case  where 
the  Invasion,  or  the  threatened  invasion,  of  this  country,  this 
hemisphere,  or  our  possessions  is  involved.  This  means  that  Con- 
gress would  only  submit  a  question  of  war  to  the  voters  where  an 
offensive  ^^Tir  on  foreign  soil  was  contemplated. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  pending  proposal  which  will  cripple  any 
President  in  his  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  so  long  as  that 
policy  is  not  to  be  Implemented  Ln  the  end  by  involving  this 
Nation  In  an  offensive  war  overseas.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
Is  validity  in  the  proposition  that  there  are  effective  measure* 
short  of  war  but  If  there  are  those  who  take  an  oppoelte  view, 
this  proposal  for  a  referendum  on  foreign  war  will  strengthen  and 
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buttress  that  position.  In  short,  thia  Joint  resolution  takes  at 
their  word  the  spokesmen  for  the  administration's  foreign  policy 
who  maintain  that  it  does  not  involve  any  danger  or  risk  of  war. 
If  nothing  is  being  done  or  urged  upon  Congress  which  will  lead 
to  our  Involvement  in  foreign  war  then  it  cannot  be  logicaUy 
maintained  that  this  Joint  resolution  cripples  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy  in  any  way. 

I  believe  history  proves  that  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment cannot  prevent  diplomatic  measures  from  being  taken 
which  lead  to  war.  Congress  has  no  veto  power  in  practical 
fact.  Congress  has  only  the  power  to  v^Tite  bankrupt  across  a 
foreign  policy  when  that  policy  has  finally  culminated  in  a  demand 
by  the  Executive  that  Congress  vote  a  declaration  of  war.  Then 
it  WTites  it  with  cheers  mixed  with  epithets  and  howls  of  derision 
against  those  few  men  who  may  oppose  the  resolution  declaring 
a  state  of  war. 

It  has  been  charged  by  opponents  that  this  joint  resolution 
violates  our  traditional  form  of  government  which  they  contend 
Is  purely  representative  in  character.  The  same  argument  could 
have  been  made  against  woman  suffrage  and  the  direct  election 
of  United  States  Senators.  Several  States  have  incorporat.ed  the 
referendum  proposal  in  their  constitutions  without  impairing 
their  traditional  forms  of  government.  The  Democratic  Party  in 
convention  assembled.  In  1924.  advocated  that  •  •  •  "Our 
Government  should  secure  a  joint  agreement  with  all  nations  for 
world  disarmament  and  also  for  a  referendum  on  war.  except  in 
case  of  actual  or  threatened  attack.  Those  who  furnish  the 
blood  and  bear  the  burdens  of  war  should,  whenever  possible,  be 
consulted  before  this  supreme  sacrifice  is  required  of  them." 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a  single  Member  of 
Congress  today  who  has  received  a  mandate  from  the  people  to 
act  in  his  capacity  as  a  representative  to  put  this  Nation  into 
war  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  I  cannot  find  a  single  Member 
who  raised  that  Issue  in  his  campaign  unless  he  was  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  it.  We  have  no  mandate  from  the  people  on  this 
question,  nor  could  it  be  fairly  said  that  Members  of  Congress 
would  ever  be  in  possession  of  such  a  mandate  unless  a  whole 
congressional  campaign  had  been  waged  on  that  Issue  and  that 
alone. 

If.  in  the  future.  Congress  is  presented  with  a  demand  by  the 
Executive  that  It  vote  a  declaration  of  war — not  a  war  of  defense 
but  a  war  abroad — I  am  certain  that  they  will  not  be  acting  in  a 
representative  capacity  for  it  is  not  conceivable  to  me  that  under 
any  circumstances  Members  of  Congress  will  be  standing  upon 
platforms  pledcing  that  if  elected  they  will  vote  to  plunge  the 
United  States  Into  an  offensive  war  on  foreign  soli. 

Instead,  if  that  unfortunate  issue  is  presei-.ted.  I  think  history 
win  repeat  itself  and  that  rather  than  acting  in  a  representative 
capacity  Congress  will  approve  the  Executive  decision  and  make 
the  best  of  Executive  failure.  I  fear  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
that  the  congrossicnal  function  will  be  to  vote  the  declaration 
demanded  and  to  follow  it  with  conscription  and  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  on  the  war.  This  Is  a  function,  but  It  Is  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  characterize  it  as  a  representative  function. 
No  Member  of  Congress  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject 
believes  that  a  majority  of  Congress  would  refuse  a  President  a 
declaration  of  War  If  and  when  he  asked  for  it.  There  is  no  In- 
stance In  our  history  when  it  has  been  refused  by  the  Congress.  I 
am  apprehensive  that  no  such  precedent  will  ever  be  established. 
The  demand  to  stand  behind  the  President,  the  pressure  of  party 
loyalty,  becomes  almost  insuperable  in  such  a  situation.  Members 
of  Congress  may  Justify  their  course  in  the  future  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  but  I  do  not  think  It  can  be  said  that  they  are  acting  in  a 
representative  capacity. 

Our  concern  should  be  to  establish  a  closer  contact  between  the 
people  and  their  Government  on  this  vital  matter  of  war  abroad. 

To  preserve  the  democratic  process  we  must  buttress  it  and 
make  it  more  effective.  Nothing  so  discredits  it  as  empty  formal- 
ism. Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  political  disillusion- 
ment following  the  last  war  played  its  part  in  the  undermining 
of  faith  in  democracy  in  some  other  nations.  In  the  chaotic 
economic  and  political  situation  prevailing  in  the  world  today  no 
one  can  foresee  future  developments,  but  I  unhesitatingly  assert 
that  another  war,  if  It  comes,  will  not  give  anyone  what  he  wants. 
Modern  war  does  not  attain  its  announced  objectives.  Should  war 
come  and  we  become  Involved  in  it,  the  people  of  this  country 
will  be  more  deeply  shocked  and  disillusioned  by  Its  results  than 
they  were  after  their  tragic  experience  in  tlie  "war  to  end  war" 
and  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

After  another  war  has  brought  catastrophe  at  home  and  abroad 
we  may  anticipate  in  the  United  States  an  attack  upon  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  prcpcrtions  never  before  experienced.  This  pro- 
posal. If  submitted  and  ratified,  would  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  decision  on  war  abroad  In  the  hands  of  the  people.  If  they 
voted  for  it,  they  would  have  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
results  and  thus  we  would  protect  our  system  of  government  from 
an  effective  charge,  even  though,  untrue,  that  a  small  group  of 
public  officials  In  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  had  made  the  decision  for  war  and  produced  the 
chain  of  miseries  which  are  certain  to  follow  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  opponents  of  this  Joint  resolution  will 
attack  It  now  as  they  did  In  the  House  of  Representatives  when  It 
was  under  consideration  at  the  last  session  on  the  ground  that  It 
win  affect  the  present  situation  abroad.  A  year  ago,  when  a  differ- 
ent proposal  for  a  referendum  was  before  the  House,  it  was  strongly 
tirged   In   the   press   and   elsewhere   that   Members   should   "stand 


by  the  President"  In  order  to  present  a  united  front  In  the  far 
eastern  struggle.  Some  newspapers  which  have  been  moet  violent 
in  their  criticism  of  the  President  on  domestic  issues  went  so 
far  as  to  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  stand  behind  him 
at  all  costs  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  convictions.  It  was  an 
emergency,  so  they  said.  A  majority  of  the  House  took  their  ad- 
vice. The  referendum  resolution  was  not  even  permitted  to  be 
taken  up  for  consideration,  but  can  anyone  now  maintain  that 
the  failure  to  consider  that  proposal  checked  Japan  In  her  war 
In  China? 

The  war  referendum  was  not  again  taken  up  for  consideration 
after  January  1938.  yet  in  March  of  that  year  there  was  a  crisis 
and  Germany  absorbed  Austria.  It  certainly  cannot  be  argued 
that  the  war-referendvmi  proposal  aided  In  that  unhappy  event. 

If  this  proposal  should  be  submitted  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
It  could  not  be  ratified  before  the  end  of  at  least  2  years.  Dur- 
ing this  lapse  of  time  there  is  grave  possibility  that  there  may  l*e 
a  succession  of  crises.  In  short,  either  we  wait  with  the  urgent 
advocacy  of  this  measure  forever  or  we  start  sometime.  I  believe 
that  we  should  start  now  because  anyone  who  raises  the  Issue 
that  this  proposal  will  weaken  or  strengthen  any  group  in  Europe 
must  do  so  upon  the  ground  that  we  are  to  implement  our  foreign 
policy  by  active  military  support  with  an  expJeditlonary  force  on 
foreign  soil.  To  take  this  position  Is  to  challenge  the  good  faith 
of  every  statement  which  has  been  made  so  far  as  I  know  by  any 
responsible  person  speaking  for  the  administration.  In  short, 
it  cannot  be  claimed  that  this  measure  affects  in  any  way  the 
struggle  for  power  abroad  unless  it  Is  at  the  same  time  admitted 
that   military   measures   on  foreign   soil  are   in  contemplation. 

Despite  the  misrepresentation,  despite  the  powerful  opposition 
of  part  of  the  press,  and  despite  the  opposition  of  the  administra- 
tion, every  poll  of  public  opinion  has  shown  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  to  be  in  favor  of  this  Joint  resolution.  It  Is  a  measure 
to  make  democracy  real  on  the  supreme  Issue  of  foreign  war 
while  at  the  same  time  completely  protecting  the  Nation,  lt« 
possessions,  and  this  hemisphere. 


History  of  Cost-of-Production  Legislation  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26, 1939 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  12 
of  this  year  the  nonpartisan  cost-of-production  farm  bill, 
S.  570,  and  companion  House  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  These  bills  were  sponsored  In  the 
Senate  by  18  well-known  Senators  from  15  farm  States,  and 
in  the  House  by  16  equally  well-known  Representatives  from 
14  major  agricultural  States. 

These  bills  provide  a  new  approach  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  farm  problem.  It  is  the  same  principle  of  legis- 
lation by  which  the  Federal  Government  has  approached  the 
problem  of  giving  aid  and  assistance  to  business,  Industry, 
and  labor  for  years. 

DOT7BLE  FARMER'S  CASH  INCOMS 

When  enacted  into  law,  this  bill  would  give  the  farmer 
cost  of  production  for  his  products  consumed  within  the 
United  States.  It  would  give  him  the  world  price  for  his 
surplus.  It  would  give  the  American  farmers  the  American 
market.  It  would  provide  an  annual  cash  income  to  the 
farmers  of  approximately  $15,000,000,000.  It  provides  for  no 
control  of  crop  production,  neither  does  it  provide  for  an 
annual  or  a  continuing  burden  upon  the  Federal  Treasury 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

AGRARIAN   PRINCIFLX 

The  sponsors  of  this  broad  but  simple  and  direct  farm 
legislation  recognizes  the  soundness  of  the  agrarian  principle 
that  national  prosperity  is  based  upon  agricultural  pros- 
perity with  the  farmers  receiving  the  cost  of  his  production. 
It  was  with  this  principle  and  with  this  purpose  in  mind 
that  this  cost-of-production  bill  was  drafted,  introduced, 
and  pushed  for  final  enactment  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  HISTORY 

As  we  now  approach  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  may  I  review  briefly  the  history  of 
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this  legislation  and  the  chronology  of  the  major  steps  taken 
toward  its  enactment  in  this  session  and  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  Nation  the  excellency  of  its  spon- 
sorship in  Congress  and  the  fact  of  the  widespread  support 
of  this  biU  among  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  over  the  years 
and  now. 

May  I  also  review  briefly  the  opposition  and  the  methods 
thai  they  used  to  defeat  its  enactment  during  this  session 
of  Congress? 

The  cost -of -production  principle  of  legislation  was  first 
introduced  in  Congress  more  than  10  years  ago.  It  has  been 
before  the  Congress  for  consideration  in  each  session  since. 
It  has  been  voted  on  by  the  United  States  Senate  three 
times  and  passed  the  Senate  once.  It  has  Ijeen  voted  on  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  twice,  each  time  receiving  a 
large  number  of  votes. 

This  bill  was  introduced  on  January  12,  as  S.  570  in  the 
Senate  and  H.  R.  2371  in  the  House,  and  15  other  identical 
House  bills. 

From  February  1  to  February  17  hearings  were  held  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

RTPOHTED  TO   S£NATX  CALENSAB   UNANIMOUSLY 

On  April  7  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  reported  S.  570  to  the  Senate  and  recommended 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  committee  report  on 
S.  570  was  an  excellent,  comprehensive  endorsement  of  this 
legislation. 

ri:a.<;on  house  committee  tabued  it 

On  February  21  to  March  22  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  conducted  hearings  before  its  full  committee  on 
H.  R.  2371,  introduced  by  Representative  Massingale,  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  set  April  25  as  the 
day  upon  which  to  vote  a  favorsible  report  on  this  bill  which 
would  give  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  cost  of  production  for 
their  products  consumed  domestically.  It  was  the  belief  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that  the  House  committee,  while 
not  being  unanimous,  would  at  least  give  the  measure  a 
substantial  majority  in  recommending  its  passage. 

MR     THATCHERS    ABOtT  FACE 

On  April  19,  1939.  which  was  6  days  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  was  to  vote  upon  this  measure. 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Marvin  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  copies 
of  which  were  sent  to  all  members  of  the  committee,  calbng 
upon  this  committee  to  defeat  the  cost-of-production  bill. 
This  letter  was  signed  by  M.  W.  Thatcher,  who  styled  him- 
self as  the  national  legislative  representative  of  the  North- 
v^-est  Farmers  Union  legislative  committee,  the  Wheat  Con- 
servation Conference,  and  the  National  Federation  of  Grain 
Cooperatives.  To  the  letter  he  attached  a  schedule  of 
organizations  and  the  names  of  their  representatives  whom 
he  said  have  determined  to  oppose  the  bill  S.  570. 

Among  those  whom  Mr.  Thatcher  in  this  letter  repre- 
sented as  having  joined  him  in  this  eleventh-hour  attempt 
to  kill  the  bill  in  committee  and  thus  deny  the  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  consider  and  vote  on  this  measure  were 
two  officers  and  five  directors  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  three  officers  and  four  directors  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Grain  Cooperatives,  eight  meml)ers  of  the  so- 
called  Wheat  Conservation  Conference  and  Northwest 
Farmers  Union  legLslative  committee,  and  20  sundry  offi- 
cers of  State  farm  organizations  and  regional  marketing 
associations. 

LE.\DEESHIP    or    JOHN    A.    SIMPSON 

May  I  say  here  that  for  more  than  10  years  the  National 
Farmers  Union  under  the  leadership  of  the  Honorable  John 
A.  Simpson,  of  Oklahoma,  who,  while  he  hved,  was  recog- 
nized everywhere  as  the  ablest  farm  leader  of  all  time,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  his  successor  and  coworker.  E.  H. 
Everson.  of  South  Dakota,  and  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  of 
Ulmois,  were  the  chief  sponsors  and  proponents  of  the  cost- 
of-production  principle  of  legislation  over  the  years. 


THE  NAMXS  THATCHEK   USED 

Among  the  officers  of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  whom 
Mr.  Thatcher  represented  as  being  emphatically  opposed  to 
S.  570  and  consequently  H.  R.  2371,  are  John  Vesecky,  of 
Kansas,  president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union;  H.  G. 
Keeney.  of  Nebraska,  vice  president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union;  and  Emil  Loriks.  of  South  Dakota,  national  director 
of  the  Farmers  Union;  and  a  few  of  the  others  are  as  fol- 
lows: Mr.  Walter  Moore,  of  Colorado,  director  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives;  Mr.  M.  W.  Ttiatcher, 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Pine,  of  North  Dakota,  president  of  the  Regional 
Livestock  Marketing  Association;  Mr.  Alex  Lind,  of  North 
Dakota,  president  of  the  Regional  Cooperative  Buying  As- 
sociation; Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Hones,  of  Wisconsin,  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union;  Mr.  Glenn  J.  Talbott.  of 
North  Dakota,  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers 
Union;  Thomas  Cheek,  president  of  the  Farmers  Union  of 
Oklahoma;  Mr.  C.  L.  Waring,  of  Billings.  Mont.;  and  Thomas 
OXeary,  of  Breckenridge.  Minn. 

In  Mr.  Thatcher's  letter  to  Hon.  Marvin  Jonzs  of  April  19, 

among  other  things,  he  said: 

We  are  emphatically  opposed  to  the  bill  8.  570,  because  it  la 
utterly  impracticable  of  administration;  It  would  render  Irrepara- 
ble loss  to  the  farmers'  Interest,  the  consvuners'  intereet,  and  busi- 
ness in  general. 

Now,  let  us  examine  briefly  the  opposition.  Let  us  see 
whether  any  of  these  men  have  completely  switched  from  a 
position  of  having  supported  this  principle  of  legislation  to 
the  present  position  of  opposition  and  also  to  determine,  If 
we  can,  why.  We  may  discover  that  some  of  these  men  have 
completely  changed  their  views  and  thus  attempted  to  use 
their  official  farm  organization  position  to  oppose  the  very 
legislation  which  they  at  one  time  ardently  supported. 

Ml.    VESECKT    FOR    AND    AGAINST 

Mr.  Vesecky:  On  October  22.  1937,  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  Mr. 
John  Vesecky  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  AgricultU!-e  and  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate at  Topeka  and  Dodge  Center,  Kans.  He  appeared  as 
president  of  the  Kansas  Farmers  Union.  After  referring 
favorably  to  the  cost -of -production  principle  of  farm  legis- 
lation a  number  of  times  in  his  prepared  statement  to  the 
committee,  he  said: 

The  third  theory  Is  commonly  Imoiwn  as  the  cost-of-productlon 
domestic  allotment  plan  and  Is  based  upon  the  fixed  coet-of-pro- 
ductlon  price  for  that  part  of  the  commodity  which  is  consumed 
domestically,  with  the  provision  for  the  retention  of  the  excess  In 
what  you  might  call  an  ever-normal  granary  to  t>e  sold  for  export, 
returned  back  to  the  producer,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  might 
be  found  best.     •     •     • 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  cost  of  production  Is  much  more  accu- 
rately figured  than  Is  the  next  year's  crop  on  any  given  acreage. 
In  flgtirlng  cost  of  production  we  have  mostly  facts  and  figures  to 
work  out.  while  to  control  production  to  predetermined  needs  Is  an 
impossibility. 

MR.  KEENEY  DOTS  NOT  AGREE 

Mr.  H.  G.  Keeney:  When  Mr.  Thatcher's  letter  of  April 
19,  1939,  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Congressmen,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  wired  Mr.  Keeney  whether  his  signature  was 
authorized  as  signed  to  the  letter  to  Hon.  Marvin  Jones. 
Mr.  Keeney  wired  back  on  April  25: 

Have  not  authorized  my  signature  to  any  communication  oppos- 
ing all  provisions  of  S.  570. 

FROM  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  Emil  Loriks  was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
South  Dakota  Farmers  Union  and  is  now  a  director  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union. 

A  letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of  Congress  under  date  of 
June  1,  1939,  responding  to  an  inquiry  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, signed  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, had  this  to  say: 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  May  20,  1939,  requesting 
Information  regarding  16  persons  said  to  be  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     •     •     • 

Mr.  Emil  Loriks  was  appointed  on  November  28.  1936.  as  a  col- 
laborator without  compensation  In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  in  order  tliut  he  might  confer  with  tlie  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  and  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration with  regard  to  the  development  of  the  1937  program  under 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  approved 
February  29,  1936.  This  appointment  was  terminated  on  December 
12.  1936. 

Mr.  Walter  Moore:  In  April  1937  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  showed  that  Mr. 
Moore  at  that  time  held  a  formal  appointment  as  collaborator 
In  the  Grain  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, the  terms  of  which  appointment  were  similar 
to  those  of  Mr.  Loriks,  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Moore  at  that 
time  was  a  director  of  the  Colorado  Farmers  Union. 

MR.    THATCHER    FOR    AND    AGAINST 

Mr.  M.  W.  Thatcher:  On  October  15  and  16,  1937.  Mr. 
Thatcher  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Senate 
at  St.  Paul.  Minn.  In  a  prepared  statement  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  he  said: 

We  recommend  fixing  a  basic  price  on  major  agricultural  com- 
modities needed  for  the  home  market  and  at  fair  exchange  values, 
with  such  protective  devices  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
American  farmer  In  the  domestic  market. 

In  Mr.  Thatcher's  oral  .statement  to  the  same  committee 

at  that  same  time,  he  said: 

My  answer  is  this:  In  every  case  where  the  commodity  is  so  im- 
portant that  there  is  a  futures  spyeculators'  price  established  for 
It  In  this  country,  that  In  every  one  of  those  cases  where  the 
agricultural  commodity  has  become  so  Important  as  that,  that 
In  every  one  of  those  cases  the  basic  price  should  be  fixed  in 
every  one  of  them.  Certainly  if  you  attempt  to  deal  with  three 
or  four  or  five  agricultural  products  only  and  that  Is  all  and 
make  them  attractive  to  producers.  It  will  only  be  a  question  of 
time  until  that  price  and  Income  will  attract  sufficient  production 
from  other  commodities  that  the  overproduction  of  those  favored 
commodities  will  absolutely  sink  the  program.  So  you  have  to 
take  agriculture  In  Its  entirety  and  whatever  program  you  have 
got  you  have  got  to  take  that  and  apply  it  to  all  agricultural 
commodities  or  the  whole  thing  will  sink  In  time.  I  might  say 
m  that  connection  that  If  the  fiscal  administration  goes  through 
with  a  program  and  limits  the  program  to  only  five  commodities — 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice — It  Is  going  to  fall  eventu- 
ally because  of  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

Again,  Mr.  Thatcher  in  his  oral  statement  said  (I  quote) : 

That  price  would  need  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  board  making  a 
Btudy  of  the  costs  of  producing  wheat  and  they  would  determine 
what  a  fair  exchange  value  would  be  for  wheat  as  a  basic  item. 
We  will  say.  for  Illustration,  that  they  determine  In  Chicago,  for 
No  2  hard  winter  wheat,  the  basic  price  would  be  $1.75.  That 
would  mean  that  the  actual  trading  In  wheat  relative  to  the 
milling  of  the  flour,  or  milling  any  particular  kind  of  food  or 
feed  that  they  would  pay  all  over  the  country  to  the  farmer 
for  the  wheat  he  brings  In  the  value  of  It  In  their  judgment  as 
It  relates  to  that  basic  price  at  Chicago,  taking  Into  account 
transportation  costs  and  the  commercial  factors  of  grain  quality, 
and  so  forth. 

As  indicated  in  the  above  statement.  Mr.  Thatcher  fully 
endorsed  the  principles  embodied  in  S.  570  and  the  devices 
contained  in  the  bill  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  legisla- 
tion. What  he  enthusiastically  endorsed  in  1937,  he  bitterly 
condemns  in  1939. 

In  April  1937  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  showed  that  Mr. 
Thatcher  held  a  formal  appointment  at  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  in  the  Information  Division  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  terms  of  his  appointment 
were  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Loriks  and  Mr.  Moore. 

NOT   AUTHORIZED 

Mr.  C.  W.  Fine:  When,  on  April  22.  1939,  a  Member  of 
Congress  wired  Mr.  Fine  to  ascertain  whether  his  signature 
was  authorized  to  the  Thatcher  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Marvin  Jones  mentioned  above,  he  replied  by  wire  on  April 
25.  1939.  as  follows  (I  quote) : 

Re  tel  twenty-second  relative  bill.  S.  570.  Letter  not  signed,  nor 
was  my  signature  authorized  by  me  to  this  letter. 

Mr.  Alex  lind:  In  April  1937  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  now  Farm  Se- 
curity Admmistration.  showed  that  Mr.  Lind  held  a  formal 


appointment  as  cooperative  aide  in  the  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Lind  at  that  time 
was  vice  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union. 

COLXABORATOR 

Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Hones:  A  letter  addressed  to  a  Member 
of  Congress  dated  June  1.  1939.  and  signed  by  M.  L.  Wilson. 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  referring  to  this  matter  had 
this  to  say: 

Receipt  Is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  May  20,  1939,  request- 
ing Information  regarding  16  persons  said  to  be  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.     •     •      • 

Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Hones  was  appointed  on  May  25.  1934.  as  col- 
laborator without  compen.<iatlon  In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  In  order  that  he  might  attend  the  conference  of 
Emergency  Drought  Relief  Committee  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
called  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
to  discuss  a  program  for  dairy-  and  beef-cattle  Industries  with 
relation  to  the  drought  situation.  He  was  to  collaborate  with  the 
Director  of  Emergency  Drought  Relief  and  other  officers  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  dealing  with  drought  problems  with  particular 
reference  to  plans  for  purchase  of  cattle  on  farms  In  the  distressed 
areas. 

Tills  appointment  was  terminated  on  June  3,  1934.  and  he  was 
reappointed  as  regional  consultant  at  $12.50  per  diem  when  actually 
employed  In  order  that  he  might  act  as  an  advLser  to  the  regional 
and  State  directors  of  the  Agricultural  Drought  Relief  Service 
throughout  the  drought  area.  This  appointment  was  terminated  and 
he  was  reappointed  as  senior  field  officer  at  $12  78  per  diem  when 
actually  employed  on  April  4.  1935.  In  order  that  he  might  assist  and 
advise  the  Chief  of  the  Cattle  and  Sheep  Section  on  problems  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  cattle  program.  This  appointment  was 
terminated  and  he  was  reappointed  on  October  4.  1935,  as  collabo- 
rator, without  compensation,  in  order  that  he  might  act  In  an  ad- 
visory capacity  as  a  member  of  the  National  Cattle  Committee  of 
Twenty-five  with  reference  to  agricultural  adjustment  programs, 
attend  conferences  and  meetings  where  such  services  were  necessary, 
and  to  do  whatever  work  the  Cattle  and  Sheep  Section  might 
require  of  the  committee. 

This  appointment  was  terminated  on  December  31,  1935.  On 
March  1,  1936.  Mr.  Hones  was  again  appointed  a  collaborator .  with- 
out compensation.  In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admlni.stratlon 
In  order  that  he  might  confer  with  State  directors  of  extension, 
county  agents,  farmers,  and  others  In  obtaining  and  presenting 
Information  regarding  authorized  activities  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  This  appointment  was  terminated  on 
March  31.  1936.  He  again  served  as  collaborator,  without  compen- 
sation, from  April  22,  1939.  to  May  21,  1939.  In  order  that  he  might 
confer  with  agricultural  officials  and  with  growers  and  members  of 
industry  regarding  the  marketing  agreements  In  connection  with 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  programs. 

A  collaborator  without  compensation  In  the  Department  Is  reim- 
bursed for  his  traveling  expenses  and  has  the  privilege  of  using  the 
franked  envelopes  of  the  Department  for  official  correspondence. 

The  original  appointment  was  confirmed  in  a  letter  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  signed  by  Julien  N.  Friant,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  also  conflrmed 
by  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  in  April  1937.  Mr.  Hones,  as  is  noted, 
is  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  Glenn  J.  Talbott:  A  letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of 
Congress,  dated  June  1,  1939,  concerning  Mr.  Talbott.  signed 
by  Mr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  had 
this  to  say  concerning  this  matter: 

Receipt  Is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  May  20.  1939,  requesting 
Information  regarding  16  persons  said  to  be  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     •     •     • 

Mr.  Glenn  J.  Talbott  was  appointed  in  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  of  this  Department  on  November  23,  1938,  as 
collaborator  without  ccmpensaticn  in  order  that  he  might  attend 
a  conference  with  the  manager  and  other  officials  of  that  organiza- 
tion at  Jamestown,  N  Dak.  This  appointment  was  terminated  on 
December  22,  1938.  On  March  27,  1939,  he  was  appointed  as  a 
collaborator  without  compensation  In  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  In  order  that  he  might  assemble  and  analyze  Informa- 
tion pertinent  to  local  agricultural  problems  and  transmit  such 
Information  to  county  committees;  and  to  analyze  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  county  committees  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  Department's  programs  In  local  land  use  adjustments. 

MR.  CHZZK   FOR  AND  AGAINST 

Mr.  Tom  Cheek,  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Farmers 
Union,  was  represented  by  lAi.  Thatcher  in  the  letter  of 
April  19,  1939,  as  being  opposed  to  the  cost-of-production 
principle  of  legislation.  In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Cheek 
signed  bis  name  in  his  own  handwriting  to  a  letter  calling 
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upon  Congress  to  defeat  cost-of-production  bill  S.  570.  How- 
ever, the  same  Mr.  Check  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  United 
States  Senate  In  Oklahoma  City  on  October  18.  1937.  Mr. 
Cheek  then  favored  It  as  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Farmers 
Union.  In  a  prepared  statement  to  the  committee  he  said 
then  : 

The  National  Parmers  tTnlon  of  the  United  States  In  convention 
endorsed  the  Fra^'lrr-Lemke  farm  bill  and  the  Thomas-Masslngale 
cost -of -production  bill,  and  the  State  convention  of  the  Farmers 
Union  of  Oklahoma  in  Oklahoma  City  In  January  1937  endorsed 
said  bilLs 

Therefore,  my  position  and  the  position  of  our  organization 
In  made  clear.  I  recommend  and  request  the  Senate  A^icultural 
Committee  to  embody  the  above-named  bills  In  the  present  farm 
bill  now  under  consideration  and  that  they  recommend  the  bill 
to  pass  aa  amended. 

The  identical  legislation  which  Mr.  Cheek  enthusiastically 
endorsed  in  1937.  he  bitterly  condemns  in  1939. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Waring:  A  letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  dated  May  31,  1939.  signed  by  the  Honorable  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  concerning  Mr.  Waring, 
says: 

Acknowledgement  Is  made  of  your  letter  of  May  20,  1939.  sub- 
mitting a  list  of  36  names  and  requesting  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  Individuals  were  receiving  salary  or  compen- 
sation directly  or  indirectly,  or  have  been  allowed  expense  ac- 
counts for  services  of  some  kind  that  they  may  have  recently 
performed  or  are  now  performing  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture    •     •     •. 

Mr  Waring  was  appointed  a  collaborator  without  compensation 
on  January  20.  1939.  to  terminate  not  later  than  February  19.  1939. 
During  this  period  he  was  actively  engaged  for  7'4  days  for  which 
he  was  allowed  $36.25  for  subsistence  and  $153.15  for  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Leary:  When  on  April  22  the  Thatcher  let- 
ter to  the  Honorable  Marvin  Jones  was  made  known  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  a  Member  of  Congress  wired  Mr. 
Thcmas  OXeary  inquiring  whether  his  signature  was  au- 
thorized to  the  Thatcher  letter  of  April  19.  1939.  addressed 
to  Marvin  Jones.  Mr.  O'Leary  wired  back  under  date  of 
April  23,  1939.  as  follows: 

I  never  authorized  my  signature  to  any  letter  to  Hon.  Marvin 
Jones  but  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  also  opposed  to  that  bill 

In  a  letter  addressd  to  a  Member  of  Congress  under  date 
of  May  31.  1939.  signed  by  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace. 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e,  concerning  Mr.  O'Leary.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace in  this  letter  said: 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  your  letter  of  May  20.  1939.  sub- 
mitting a  list  of  36  names  and  requesting  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  individuals  were  receiving  salary  or  compen- 
sation directly  or  Indirectly,  or  have  been  allowed  expense  accounts 
for  services  of  some  kind  that  they  may  have  recently  performed 
or  arc  now  performing  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture     •      •     *. 

Mr  O'Leary  holds  a  formal  appointment  In  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  as  a  principal  field  ofBcer.  at  the  rate 
of  $12.77  per  diem  when  actually  employed  In  this  capacltv  his 
services  are  utilized  practically  every  workday  during  the  year. 

THE  SECOND  LITTEB 

Another  indication  of  how  these  men  who  attempt  to  serve 
two  masters  in  the  dual  capacity  of  Farmers  Union  officials 
and  intermittent  appointees  of  Secretary  Wallace  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  seen  in  a  second  letter  sent  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  just  prior  to  their  con- 
sideration of  the  co?t-of-production  bill  in  this  Congress. 
This  second  let  tor  definitely  stated  that  the  Fanners  Union 
was  not  in  support  of  the  cost-of-production  bill  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Ccmmittee  and  urged  its 
defeat  by  the  House  committee.  This  amazing  about  face 
was  undoubtedly  the  principal  reason  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  not  reported  out  the  cost-of-proJuction 
bill.  This  second  letter,  which  completed  the  job  of  sabotag-  ' 
ing  the  cost-rf-production  program,  was  signed  in  their  own 
handwriting  by  the  following  officials  of  the  Farmers  Union: 
John  Vesctky.  national  president;  James  G.  Patton,  Colo- 
rado; Morris  Erickson,  North  Dakota;  Emil  Loriks.  South 
Dakota:  M.  R.  Miller.  Missouri:  George  A.  Nelson,  Wisconsin, 
national  directors;  Tcin  Cheek,  president,  Oklahoma  Farmers 


Union;  Peter  Loran,  president,  Texas  Farmers  Union;  Glen  J. 
Talbott,  president,  North  Dakota  Fanners  Union;  K.  W. 
Hones,  president,  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union;  Paul  Erickson, 
secretary.  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union.  Apparently  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  the  fanners  of  this  country  receive  a 
fair  price  for  a  full  crop  and  cost  of  production  for  their 
labors  and  investments  when  their  own  officials  join  with 
others  in  condemning  the  only  farm  program  set  up  to  get 
them  these  results. 

ACRICtTLTITRK  COMMITTEE   MEMBER 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 
believe  the  Members  of  Congress  are  entitled  to  have  this 
information  so  that  they  may  assay  the  opposition  to  the 
cost-of-production  bill,  S.  570.  Fiom  this  unimpeachable 
record  it  appears  that  many  of  the  officers  cf  the  Farmers 
Union  organization  have  been  placed  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  may  be  that  this  has  not  been 
done  with  any  idea  in  mind,  en  the  part  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  officials,  of  swinging  the  leadership  of  the  Farm- 
;  ers  Union  away  from  their  historical  position  of  supporting 
j  and  fighting  for  cost  of  production  to  a  position  of  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  the  present  agricultural  program  which 
is  recognized  everywhere  as  a  failure. 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  assume  that  this  may  have  been  the 
intent  or  motive  back  of  this  patronage  among  the  leaders  of 
the  once  militant  and  proud  Farmers  Union  organization. 
However,  the  Members  of  Congress  who  lead  this  Record 
will  be  able  to  judge  more  accurately  than  I  possibly  could 
judge.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  these  men  when  they  sign 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Members  of  Congress  sign  it  in 
their  official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  a  farm  organization, 
yet  the  record  reveals  that  many  of  them  also  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  a  formal  appointment  as  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  How  they  can 
serve  two  masters  and  serve  them  both  faithfully  is  more 
than  I  as  a  Member  of  Congress  can  understand.  It  is 
perhaps  even  more  than  any  reasonable  prudent  man  can 
understand. 

How  do  you  farmers  like  35-cent  com.  20-cent  oats,  55-cent 
wheat,  $6  hogs,  and  8-cent  cotton?  This  is  what  we  now 
have.  This  is  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  production. 
Farmers  reading  this  speech  will  learn  how  and  why  passage 
of  the  cost-of-production  bill,  8.  570,  was  thwarted  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1939 

Mr.  FTJLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  want  to  state  for  the  information 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  that  when  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  Act  was  passed  in  1938  authorizing 
the  insuring  of  the  wheat  crop,  those  of  us  who  were  inter- 
ested in  cotton  had  every  leason  to  believe  that  cotton 
would  be  contained  in  the  bill  and  go  along  with  wheat. 

However,  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  stated  that  they 
did  not  have  all  of  the  necessary  data  on  cotton,  and  a  pro- 
\'ision  was  placed  in  the  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
make  an  Investigation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  necessary 
information,  statistics,  and  so  forth,  which  would  enable  the 
Congress  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  amending  the  act 
so  as  to  include  cotton. 

When  this  bill  was  up  in  conference  it  was  understood  and 
agreed  that  when  that  information  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  the  bill  would  be  amended  so  as  to  take  care  of 
cotton. 


On  May  1,  1939,  I  introduced  House  Resolution  176,  as 
follows: 

Rcsohcd.  That  In  order  to  promote  the  national  welfare  by 
alleviating  the  economic  distress  caused  by  the  overproduction  of 
cotton,  and  to  provide  foi-  stable  supplies  of  cotton  for  domestic 
consumption  and  the  orderly  flow  thereof  in  Interstate  commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  ARrlculiure  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
transmit  to  the  Hou.-;e  of  Representatives  such  pertinent  data  and 
Information  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  have  assembled 
relative  to  such  crop  insurance  for  cotton. 

This  information  was  then  submitted  to  the  Printing 
Committee  and  is  contained  in  House  Document  277.  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress,  first  session. 

I  am  hoping  that  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation  will  get  a  copy  of  this 
document  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  if  you 
will  call  on  my  office,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you 
with  a  copy. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  the  following  from  this  docu- 
ment: 

FOREWORD 

More  than  2.000,000  American  farmers  depend  on  cotton  for  the 
major  source  of  their  income.  Many  cf  these  farmers  have  at  one 
time  or  another  faced  financial  difiicvilties  because  of  crop  failures 
from  causes  beyond  their  control.  The  need  for  an  agricultural 
program  v.hich  provides  protection  against  these  unavoidable  pro- 
duction hazards  has  Icng  been  evident.  Crop  Insurance  is  sug- 
gested in  this  report  as  the  way  to  meet  these  hazards. 

Crop  Insurance  Is  already  available  to  whrat  growers.  The  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation  was  established  in  1938  within 
the  Unitod  States  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  Fedeial 
Crop  Insurance  Act.  Farmers  in  all  of  the  major  wheat-producmg 
States  have  already  Insurod  or  will  insure  their  wheat  crops  to  be 
harvested  in  1939.  Wheat-crop  insurance  policies  provide  protec- 
tion against  drought,  flood,  winter-kill,  insects,  disease,  and  other 
wheat-crop  hazards  beyond  the  control  of  farmers. 

Crop  failures  occur  practically  every  year  in  one  part  or  another 
of  the  Cotton  Belt.  As  a  cons?quence,  farmers  who  experience  these 
crop  losses  have  little  or  no  Income  on  which  to  live.  Crop  insur- 
ance would  provide  the  cotton  farmer  with  a  better  distribution 
of  Income  from  year  to  year  and  would  alleviate  some  of  the  hard- 
ship brought  about  by  crop  failure.  The  fact  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  cotton  crop  is  financed  through  credit  means  that  failure 
of  the  cotton  crop  not  only  reduces  the  income  available  for  farm 
living  expenses  but  frequently  results  in  a  carry-over  of  debt  that 
may  not  be  paid  for  years.  Insurance  on  the  crop  would  enable 
many  farmers  to  pay  their  debts  despite  crop  failures. 

Crop  Insurance  Is  not  a  solution  to  all  the  cotton  farmers'  prob- 
lems, for  many  are  world-wide  in  their  scope.  It  would,  however, 
make  a  substantial  contribution  toward  the  solution  for  many 
farmers  of  the  problems  that  aie  caused  by  extreme  variations  In 
crop  production. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  provided  not  only  for  an  insur- 
ance program  for  wheat  but  for  research  on  other  crops  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  extending  insurance  protection  to  them. 
This  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  suggesting  a 
plan  that  might  be  used  for  insuring  cotton  crops,  is  a  product  of 
the  research  provided  for  in  that  act. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  6972,  simply  proposes  various  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  necessary  to  include 
cotton. 

In  section  8  of  this  bill  we  strike  out  the  figures  "$6,000,000" 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  figures  '•$12,000,000." 

This  is  for  the  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with 
covering  cotton  and  wheat. 

May  I  state  at  this  point  that  it  was  understood,  and  it  is 
understood  at  this  time,  that  if  and  when  this  program  has 
been  worked  out  successfully,  the  premiums  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  take  care  of  the  administrative  expenses;  but 
until  this  is  done,  because  of  the  real  necessity  of  rendering 
this  type  of  service  to  milhons  of  wheat  and  cotton  producers, 
it  was  agreed  by  everyone  interested  in  the  program  that 
the  Government  should  bear  this  expense,  as  above  stated. 

If  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  being  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  relief 
of  those  who  have  suffered  losses  from  hailstorms,  drought, 
floods,  and  insect  infestation,  you  will  readily  agree  that, 
if  we  can  make  this  program  successful — and  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  we  can— the  spending  of  this  money  along  this 
line  will  be  one  of  the  best  investments  we  have  made. 

I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  another  thing;  that  is, 
we  have  entered  in  on  a  program  of  trying  to  make  land- 


owners out  of  tenant  farmers.  The  above  program  will  not 
only  protect  that  class  of  pecple  whom  we  are  trying  to 
assist  and  thereby  save  money  for  the  Government,  but 
will  be  the  means  of  many  farmers  being  able  to  pay  their 
obligations,  seed  loans,  Pioduction  Credit  leans,  taxes,  and 
so  forth.  In  other  words,  it  will  tend  to  keep  just  lots  cf 
people  off  the  relief  rolls  and  W.  P.  A.  jobs,  which  I  believe 
to  be  good  bunness  and  a  sound  policy. 

For  your  information  I  want  to  qucte  from  the  hearings. 
I  am  quoting  from  Mr.  Cecil  A.  Johnson.  Assistant  Manager 
and  Secretary,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.     Mr.  Johnson: 

In  developing  the  crop- insurance  program  for  wheat  we  have 
been  fully  conscious  of  the  implication  that  the  results  of  this 
piogram  would  measure  the  possibilities  of  crop-insurance  pro- 
tection for  growers  of  other  important  crops. 

•  •••••• 

Tlie  national  cost  of  crop  failure  cannot  be  adequately  meas- 
ured even  for  one  crop;  however.  It  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  droupht.  floods,  frost,  hail,  insects,  plant  disersos.  and  other 
unavoidable  hazards  take  an  annual  toll  of  around  300.000.C00 
bu!^hels  of  wheat  every  year.  This  tremendous  loss  would  not 
be  so  serious  if  it  were  distributed  evenly  over  the  entire  wh?at 
Industry,  but  we  know  from  recent  experience  that  crop  failure 
may  strike  one  State  or  region  several  years  in  a  row  and  the 
burden  of  loss.  Instead  of  being  distributed  evenly,  falls  heavily 
upon  the  unfortunate  individuals  whose  farms  are  visited  by  crop 

dumage. 

•  •••••• 

The  crop-Insurance  program  Is  based  on  an  adaptation  of  Insur- 
ance principles  which  It  is  felt  solves  these  problems  I  believe  that 
the  first  year's  experience  of  the  crop-insurance  program  gives  a 
good   indication   of    the   success   with   which   this   adaptation   has 

operated. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Andresen.  You  referred  to  growers  being  eligible  for  In.sur- 
ance.  Do  you  mean  that  all  growers  are  eligible  for  Insurance,  or 
Just  those  that  have  complied  with  the  soil-conservation  program? 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  current  program  that  we  are  Just  completing 
all  growers  are  eligible  for  insurance,  and  in  the  coming  program 
that  has  already  been  prepared  all   growers  are  entitled  to  have 

insurance. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  CooLET.  Is  it  your  thought  that  the  Insurance  program  could 
be  used  as  a  coercive  measure  to  bring  farmers  Into  the  soil- 
conservation  program? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No, 

•  •  •  «  •  •  • 

Mr.  Lemke.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  Indemnity  Is  so  small  as 
compared  to  the  expected  return  from  the  crop  that  very  few  of 
them  are  looking  forward  to  receiving  an  indemnity?'  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  farmers  use  it  as  a  guaranty  against  a  failure  so  they 
might  have  something  to  live  on  in  the  event  of  a  failUre. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  an  insured  grower  suffers  a  loss  that  brings  his 
production  below  the  insured  amount,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  from 
that  insurance  reserve  a  sufflcient  amount  of  wheat,  or  the  cash 
equivalent,  to  bring  his  yield  up  to  the  Instired  coverage. 

•  •  •  »  •  •  • 

The  whcat-crop-lnsurance  program  now  has  run  through  a  com- 
plete cycle  of  a  year's  operations,  and  much  evidence  has  accumu- 
lated regarding  the  workability  of  the  basic  principles  Involved. 

We  believe  from  the  experience  of  this  first  year  that  the  wheat 
crop  Insurance  program  is  working  cut  successfully  along  the  lines 
laid  down  for  it.  Wliile  some  Improvements  are  being  made  wltb 
respect  to  the  1940  program,  they  deal  only  with  admlnlstrativj 
details  which  will  permit  more  eflQcient  and  economical  operation 
and  not  with  the  basic  principles  of  the  Insurance  plan. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

In  the  Eastern  States,  5.000  growers  have  paid  premiums;  In  the 
North  Central,  97.000;  in  the  Western,  58.500;  and  In  the  Southern. 
12.500.  The  widespread  participation  and  the  wide  variation  in  the 
amount  of  risk  involved  seems  good  evidence  that  the  principle  of 
basing  crop  Insurance  on  the  past  experience  of  the  Individual 
farm  and  county  is  a  sound  approach  and  makes  it  possible  for  a 
wide  variety  of  producers  to  come  into  the  plan.  It  gives  a  Nation- 
wide spread  of  risks,  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  crop-lnstur- 

ance  program. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

This  ground  work  has  been  expensive.  In  effect.  It  means  that 
during  the  1939  program  the  yield  and  rate  work  not  only  for  the 
ctirrent  year  but  for  1940  has  been  accomplished.  I  believe  that 
it  means  even  more  than  doing  and  paying  for  2  years'  work  In 
one.  Commercial  Insurance  firms  operate  on  a  ground  work  of 
actuarial  material  built  up  through  many  years  of  research.  In 
1  year  of  crop  Insurance  we  have  established  a  workable  actuarial 
foundation  for  wheat  insurance.  In  addition,  we  have  developed 
the  technique  which  will  apply  to  other  crops  as  well. 

•  •  •  •  .     •  •  • 
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Our  experience  to  date  indicates  that  It  ta  not  n  difficult  matter 
to  make  adjusiments  which  arc  fair  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  cor- 
poratlcn  Once  the  val'd'.ty  of  the  claim  for  loss  Is  established 
by  c-ountv  adjusters,  settlements  can  be  handled  with  dispatch 
In  chiTkint:  and  mikirR  the  payments.  In  most  cases  farmers  who 
havf  reported  !  •  vc  received  their  indemnities  within  a  week 

cr  two  after  t!.  'meiit  of  their  loss. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  cotton  crop  Is  subject  to  many  of  the  same  hazard?  that 
damtge  wheat  crops.  Risks  average  as  high  as  in  wheat.  Lack 
of  moMu  c  Is  the  greatest  hazard  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  Insect 
Irfrstatlon  is  the  most  damaging  one  with  which  cotton  growers 
must  contend. 

Ajt^/n  wheat,  there  is  a  loss  somewhere  In  the  cotton-t^rowin? 
aiea  every  year.  As  the  wheat  grower  is  dependc-nt  upon  his 
wheat  crop  for  an  Income,  at  least  in  commercial  wheat  areas, 
the  cotton  j^ower  is  d^p^ndent  in  his  area  for  an  Incom.e  from 
the  production  of  cotton  In  fact,  it  is  the  major  source  of 
Income  for  more  than  2.000.000  American  farmors  Hence,  the 
cotton  farmer  U  In  ne»d  cf  security  which  crop  in.-urance  would 
furnish  Just  a.s  the  wh'^nt  farmer  needs  it.  Many  of  the  same 
i:<roblems  arc  common  to  Ixjth  and  the  loes  of  Income  on  the  part 
of  either  affects  the  other,  as  the  loss  of  income  on  the  part  of 
bcth  groups  seriously  affects  the  Nation. 

1939    WHEAT    CHOP    BELOW     NORMAL 

I  would  say  it  went  very  definitely  below  normal — I  have  here 
a  map.  n  report  which  has  been  compiled  in  the  last  few  days 
giving  you  a  picture  of  the  places  where  production  is  below  nor- 
mal. In  a  gofxl  part  of  Texa.s  they  are  20  percent  below  normal: 
that  is  al.v)  true  of  a  good  portion  of  Kansas;  it  is  over  40  percent 
btlow  normal. 

I  am  sure  that  evcrj'one  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
any  type  of  insurance — life  Insurance,  fire  insurance,  as  well 
—as  crop  insurance — knows  that  we  have  our  bad  years,  nor- 
mal years, 'and  good  years. 

However,  out  of  experience  in  all  lines  of  insurance,  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  ups  and  downs  will  be  leveled  out  and 
instead  of  having  a  less  it  is  possible  to  so  fix  premiums 
that  there  would  be  an  actual  profit. 

In  the  meantime,  as  this  business  grows,  so  as  to  increase 
the  number  of  policyholders,  naturally,  it  will  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  premiums. 

Listen  to  Mr.  Johnson's  statement: 

Mr  Johnson.  Now  if  there  had  been  a  normal  year  this  year  our 
wheat  loss<?s  would  have  been  equaled  by  our  premium  collections. 

This  year  our  loss  is  above  noimal.  our  crop  is  below  normal, 
and  therefore  we  contemplate  using  some  of  our  capital  structure 
to  meet  our  Indemnity  payments.  New.  the  next  year  our  insvir- 
ance  reserves  will  be  replenished,  and  over  a  period  of  years  these 
ups  and  downs  will  Just  level  out. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  CocLET.  How  much  was  the  Insxirance  cost? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  administrative  cost  agrainst  that  amounted  to 
$244  468.  which  was  spent  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  that 
added  to  which  was  spent  in  the  last  fiscal  year  would  make  the 
cost  per  pohcy  about  929  90. 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  Coourr.  We  have  had  statements,  time  and  time  again, 
that   every  private   industry  has   met   with  dismal   failure. 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  I  refer  to  Instirance  operations  that  have 
been  successful. 

•  •••••• 

I  believe  that  Chairman  Jones  referred  to  some  private  studies 
of  Initial  rates,  with  reference  to  private  industry. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  comparative  costs  of  the  establishment 
of  other  new  types  of  insurance  cost  since  most  types  of  insur- 
ance have  been  operating  so  long  that  the  original  cost  figures 
are  lost.  Tlie  organization  of  mutual  windstorm  insurance  is  suf- 
flclcntlv  recent  for  some  figures  to  be  available.  In  a  study  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  some  years  ago.  It  was  found 
that  these  companies  t)egan  to  operate  with  records  of  costs 
available  in  the  year  1885.  In  that  year  these  mutual  companies 
reported  an  expense  of  S7  78  per  dollar  of  loss  cost.  The  premium 
payment  for  crop  Insurance  represents  loss  cost  only.  In  other 
words,  for  every  dollar  collected  in  premiums  It  represented  a 
cost  of  $7.78. 

•  •••••• 

Now,  by  1886.  there  was  an  expense  of  $5  36  per  dollar  of  loss 
cost;  and  in  1887,  an  expense  of  $10  29  per  dollar  of  loss  cost. 
~"   Mr.  FtJLMXR.  Is  it  not  Uue.  taking  into  consideration  the  figures 
^..-^tJu  quoted,  that  your  corporation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  much 
better  off  this  year,  even  taking  the  cost  for  the  1  year,  than  the 
companies  you   referred? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Exactly. 

•  •  •  #  #  •  • 


Mr.  Ctn«MiNca.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  In  most  companies  the  cost 
is  fleiired  on  a  period  of  5  years;  In  other  words  they  charge  up 
the  wh';le  5  years  against  the  first  premium 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  not  until  along  the  end 
cf  the  first  10-year  period,  1894,  that  the  average  expense  dropped 
down  to  $1.58. 

I  want  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  the  following 
statement  taken  from  the  hearings,  which  clearly  indicates 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  expense  for  1939  was 
incurred  in  collecting  data,  for  a  cotton  program;  al.so,  a 
definite  statement  by  Mr.  Johnson  that  the  present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  Corporation  can  sell  insurance  for  the 
coming  year  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  plainly  states  that  per  policy  for  cot- 
ton the  expense  would  be  much  less,  and  gives  a  good  reason 
why. 

Mr.  CooLET.  In  reference  to  the  administrative  costs  you  have 
actually  acquired  additional  d.-ita  for  the  further  program,  which 
costs  are  included  in  that  administrative  cost. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  CooLEY  And  a  large  part  of  the  money  spent  for  the  admin- 
istrative costs,  and  the  program  this  year  was  made  out  in  col- 
lecting data  with  reference  to  cotton  and  possibly  other  products. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  right,  and  I  would  say,  furthermore, 
that 

Mr.  CootET.  And  regardless  of  the  administrative  costs  cf  car- 
rying on  the  program  which  you  say  has  been  very  successful, 
a  large  part  of  that  money  has  been  expended  in  collecting  addl- 
tlonid  data,  which  you  must  have  for  a  cotton  program. 

Mr  Johnson.  Yes.  And  I  wou'.d  say  definitely  that  the  present 
Indications  are  that  likely  we  can  sell  insurance  for  the  coming 
year  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  this  past  year. 

Mr  Hope.  With  reference  to  cotton:  Would  you  have  about  the 
same  administrative  costs  for  the  first  year  that  you  had  with 
wheat? 

Mr  Johnson.  I  would  contemplate  that  per  policy  It  would  be 
much  less 

Mr    Hope.  Why  would  It  be  less? 

Mr  Johnson  Simply  because  we  have  gained  a  great  amount  of 
experience  in  how  to  handle  the  work,  and  likewise  we  have  much 
more  data  on  hand. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  have  more  data  on  hand  with  regard  to  cottoa 
than  you  had  with  regard  to  wheat  when  you  started  the  wheat 
program? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Apparently,  there  was  some  fear  on  the  part  of  some 
Members,  especially  those  who  were  interested  in  the  wheat 
program,  that  by  including  cotton  there  might  be  a  possi- 
bility of  impairing  the  twenty  million  capital. 

The  following  statement  will  not  only  give  you  some  valu- 
able information  in  connection  with  the  whole  matter,  but 
you  will  note  that  we  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Johnson 
that  the  twenty  million  capital  will  be  sufficient. 

You  remember  in  the  passage  of  the  Cooperatives  Insur- 
ance Act  one  hundred  million  was  authorized.  The  Appro- 
priation Committee  allocated  twenty  million.  According  to 
statements  contained  in  the  hearing  this  twenty  million, 
after  paying  losses  for  1939,  will  still  be  intact,  and,  as 
stated  by  -Mr.  Johnson,  will  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
whole  program  without  any  additional  money. 

Mr.  CootEY.  Tlie  Insurance  rates  are  based  on  the  risk  determined 
by  the  particular  section. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  right:  the  premium  rates  are  established 
with  respect  to  each  farm  and  vary  according  to  the  hazards 
involved. 

Mr.  CooLET.  Unless  we  do  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  cotton 
program,  all  the  data  you  have  collected  on  cotton  will  do  us  no 
good. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  certainly  would  have  to  be  reworked  If  at  some 
later  year  It  was  decided  to  take  on  the  cotton  program. 

Mr  Ferguson.  Do  I  understand  it  is  your  estimate  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  Increase  the  appropriation  to  take  care  of  the 
cost  to  include  cotton? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  we  have  made  a  fairly  close  estimate  of  it. 

Mr.  Feecuson.  Do  you  think  the  $6,000,000  included  in  the  bill 
wotild  give  you  enough  to  take  care  of  it? 

Mr.  JoH.NsoN.  I  would  say  that  It  wotild  be  more  than  adequate 
for  the  first  year. 

Mr.  PERGtrsoN.  And  you  still  stand  on  your  proposition  that 
♦20.000.000  capital  would  be  sufficient;  that  you  would  not  need  to 
Increase  that  amount? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 
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APPROXIMATE   AV131ACE  PREMrtT>I   RATES    AND   AVERAGE   COVERAGE  PER    ACRE     ^ 

FOR  SAMPLE  COUNTIES 

Table  4. — The  approximate  average  premium  rates  and  average  cov- 
erage per  acre  under  the  75-  and  50-percent  plans  in  specific 
counties  * 
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100 

'  .»  minimum  premium  rate  would  pn»bably  ho  cstnblishcd  und<T  b<>t!i  the  7.'>-  an"l 
Sik-iHTOcnt  plans.  The  pn  iniuni  tmIc  jxt  ain-  iilu>trnli'<l  u\  tlio  l»hlf  W!)uld  In? 
iuhjitt  to  incrritse  for  ihi-  plan  (uillin<><l  cls.-whcri'  in  Um  rciKirl  prmi'linp  for  an 
lnrr.Hs«'  in  ind.iunilifs  ai-.d  premiums  so  that  proU-ction  against  the  loss  of  c-otton- 
Sf«d  Would  N'  in<lufi«'d 

This  statement  would  indicate,  for  instance,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  sample  counties  in  Georgia  the  premium  rate 
would  run  from  5  pounds  in  Carroll  County  to  9  pounds  in 
Jenkins  County.^ 

At  10  cents  per  pound  this  would  mean  50  cents  per  acre 
in  Carroll  County,  and  90  cents  per  acre  in  Jenkins  County. 

The  amount  of  premium  will  be  based  on  risk  and  pound- 
age per  acre. 

The  premium  will  be  payable  in  cotton  or  in  cash. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  lint  and  seed  will  be  covered 
under  the  cotton-insurance  program.  For  instance  suppo.se 
the  average  yield  would  be  400  pounds  lint.  300  pounds  would 
be  covered. 

I  now  want  to  quote  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon. 
Marvin  Jones,  chairman.  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
House,  dated  July  21,  1939.  signed  by  H.  A.  Wallace,  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Agriculture: 

A.S  a  part  of  the  research  work  on  crop  Insurance  provided  for 
under  subsection  (h)  of  section  506  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act.  the  Department  has  been  conducting  research  on  cotton-crop 
insurance  with  a  view  to  developing  a  plan  for  cotton  comparable  to 
the  wheat  crop  insurance  program.  This  plan  is  outlined  in  detail 
in  House  Document  No,  277.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session, 
and  H.  R.  6972  appears  to  follow  the  suggestions  contained  therein. 

Tills  bill  provides  very  little  change  with  respect  to  the  present 
law,  the  principal  change  being  that  required  to  make  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ace  which  apply  to  wheat,  apphcable  to  cotton.  There 
is  also  provision  for  an  increase  In  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  from  $6,000,000  to  $12,000,000 
to  cover  operating  and  administrative  costs. 

Anoth^-r  change  Indicated  refers  to  the  special  attention  which 
has  been  given  to  problems  incidental  to  including  in  the  insurance 
plan  for  cotton,  provision  for  protection  against  losses  In  yields  of 
cottonseed.  Indemnification  for  loss  of  lint  cotton  yields  alone 
would  provide  only  about  five-sixths  of  full  protection  against  crop 
losses  because  of  the  additional  loss  of  cottonseed.  Consequently 
the  approach  to  Include  in  the  Insurance  plan  a  provision  for  loss 
in  production  of  cottonseed  yields  by  use  of  the  actuarial  data 
which  are  available  only  in  terms  of  lint  offers  possibilities  of  making 
cotton    insurance    cover    the    complete    cotton    crop,    namely,    lint 

and  seed.  ,  _.  ,    ^         .». 

The  proposed  bill  provides  that  both  premlimns  and  Indemnities 
for  loss  that  are  determined  in  lint  cotton  be  increased  and  the 


percentage  of  Increase  would  be  the  average  relationship  betwien 
seed  and  lint  rates  exi.stlng  between  the  years  used  for  computa- 
tion of  yields  and  premium  rates.  The  additional  premiums 
received  would  cover  additional  indemnities  for  loss. 

It  appears  that  the  operating  and  administrative  costs  necessary 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  crop-insurance  program  for  cotton  will 
be  approximately  the  same  as  those  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  wheat-crop-insurance  program,  and  that,  therefore,  the  in- 
crease in  the  authorized  annual  appropriation  for  the  operation  of 
the  act  from  86,000,000  to  $12,000,000  Is  appropriate. 

Crop  insurance,  while  not  offering  a  solution  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  more  than  2  000.000  cotton  farmers,  will  provide  an  eff^»c- 
tlve  means  by  which  the  financial  difficulties  brought  about  by 
unavoidable  production  hazards  may  be  overcome.  In  view  of  the 
many  hazards  that  affect  the  production  of  cotton  and  the  large 
number  of  farmers  who  must  face  these  hazards,  it  is  believed  that 
a  program  of  cotton-crop  Insurance  will  meet  a  real  need. 

The  amendment  as  provided  In  this  bill  appears  to  be  adequate 
to  make  possible  such  a  program  for  cotton-crop  Insurance,  and 
the  Department  is  in  accord  with  the  plan  for  extending  the 
benefits  of  crop  insurance  to  cotton. 

In  closing  may  I  state  that  this  legislation  has  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  similar  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  and  it  Is 
my  firm  belief  with  favorable  consideration  cf  this  bill  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Congress,  which  will  enable  the 
Department  to  put  the  cotton  program  into  operation  in 
1940,  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  render  a  great  service  to 
cotton  farmers  in  dollars  and  cents,  but,  in  the  long  run.  It 
will  be  a  real  saving  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
for  reasons  set  forth  in  my  remarks. 


Encourage  Naturalization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OP'  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1939 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  22  I  intro- 
duced H.  R.  5228,  which  provides  that  any  alien  is  eligible 
for  citizenship  who  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  prior  to  November  11.  1918. 
and  who  has  ever  since  lawful  entry  maintained  bona  fide 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  has  complied  with  the 
requirement  of  a  good  moral  character,  may  be  naturalized 
upon  full  and  complete  compliance  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  naturalization  laws,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

He  shall  be  exempt  from  all  educational  requirements,  pro- 
vided he  has  attended  citizenship  classes  for  at  least  6 
months,  and  upon  proof  thereof  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
verbal  or  written  examinations. 

I  introduced  this  bill  for  the  real  forgotten  people  of  our 
Nation.  Some  of  these  people  came  to  this  great  America 
in  the  1880's  and  1890's,  young,  honest,  industrious  people, 
who  never  really  had  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  read  and  write.  They  married,  had  large  families, 
and  have  given  their  best  years  in  honest  labor.  Many  are 
property  owners  and  taxpayers.  Many  had  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  served  our  great  country  in  the  World  War.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  others  are  today  in  the  vanguard  of 
America's  progress.  Yet  these  same  clean-living  people  of 
America  cannot  become  citizens  unless  they  pass  an  exami- 
nation that  would  probably  'flunk"  a  high-school  graduate 
or  perhaps  a  college  graduate.  If  the  only  requirements  for 
citizenship  were  contributions  to  national  wealth  through 
honest  labor  and  love  for  democracy,  almost  all  of  our  non- 
citizens  could  easly  become  citizens. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  United  States  who 
have  made  application  for  their  first  and  second  papers  but 
who  failed  to  pass  the  examination.  In  making  application 
they  renounced  allegiance  to  their  native  cotmtries,  and  yet 
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they  are  not  cJtizpns  of  the  United  States.  Let  charity 
begin  at  home,  and  let  us  safeguard  the  security  and  happi- 
ness oi  the  real  forgotten  people  in  America.  They  love 
America:  they  belong  to  America:  they  are  willing  to  firht 
to  dt*r«'nd  America  and  keep  it  democratic  and  free,  so  why 
deny  them  citizemhip?  Let  us  make  them  free  Americans. 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  will 
favorably  consider  and  pass  my  resolution,  we  would  encour- 
age naturalization,  and  thi.<;  resolution.  In  the  final  analysis, 
requires  only  that  these  people  piedpe  allegiance  to  America 
in  order  to  be  naturalized,  thus  eliminating  the  lengthy  and 
difficult  process  now  required.  This  bill.  5228,  has  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Madam  Frances  Per- 
kins, and  the  endorsement  of  many  World  War  veterans 
and  civic  organizations,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  committee  and  paissed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sCiitatives. 

UNirCD    StATTS    DEPAnTMKNT    OF    LABOR, 
IMMIGRATIOV     AVD    NATrHM.IZATION     SERVICE, 

V.'ashmgCuji,    D.    C,    July    17.    1339. 
Hon.  Thomas  D."  ::o,  Jr.. 

Hcu.'e  of  '?  .'.;-.?.  Wcshir.gton,  D.  C. 

My  Pf.xr  (  -MAN  D'.*.Trs»Nr'P<v   I  b  ;;  to  ncknc'.vlcdec  your 

letter  requc;--    ^   :.;x)rt  on  H.  R.  5228,  which  you  introduced  on 
Miuch   2:i.    1939.     In   rcspcnKO.   I   am   transmitting   herewith   copy 
of  repi>rt  which  the  Secretary  has  adUres.sed  to  the  chairman  ol 
the  Committee  en   tmmlgratton  and   Naturalization. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James   L.   Houchtemng. 

Commissioner. 

J'v-'NE  30.   1939. 
Hon.  Samitx  Dickstttn. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Imminratirn  and  NatiircHzation. 

Huuse  0/  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Dickst?;:n  :  Permit  me  to  refer  to  the 
letter  of  the  clerk  of  ycur  committee  requesting  comment  on 
bill  H    R    5228. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  on  March  22.  1939,  by  Mr.  D'Alesandro. 
and  bears  the  title  "A  bill  for  the  admis-sion  to  citizenship  of 
aliens  who  came  into  this  country   prior  to  November   11.    1918." 

It  proposes  a  new  subdivision  to  be  included  in  section  4  of  the 
Naturalization  Act  of  June  29.  1906.  as  amended.  That  section 
which  prescribes  the  naturalization  procedure,  contains  14  sub- 
divisioi\s,  several  of  which  authorize  a  short  form  of  procedure 
as  to  particular  classes  of  aliens  Bill  H.  R  5228  would  provide 
that  any  alien  who  was  lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  prior  to  November  11.  1918.  and  has  ever 
since  said  entry  maintained  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the  United 
States,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  educational  requirements  pro- 
vided that  he  has  attended  citizenship  classes  for  at  leas:  6 
months. 

As  this  bill  will  expedite  the  naturalization  of  aliens  who  have 
resided  in  this  country  continuously  for  a  period  of  20  years  and 
can  prove  good  moral  character  and  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  It  has  con- 
siderable merit  and  may  well  receive  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  Congress. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Frances  Perkins. 

r/ie  Secretary. 

Gen,  Joseph  Haiier  Post,  No   95. 
American  Legion.  Drp.\r.T%fTNT  of  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Md,.  April  14.  1939. 

Herbert  L.  Rhodes, 

Commander,  American  Legion,  Department  of  Maryland,  War 
Memorial.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Dear  Commander:  The  Gen.  Joseph  Haller  Post,  No.  95.  at  Its 
regular  meeting.  Friday,  April  14.  1939,  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

•Whereas  the  Gen.  Joseph  Haller  Post  No  95.  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Maryland,  has  always  worked  In  the  interest  of 
Americanism  In  this  community  among  the  World  War  veterans 
of  the  United  SUites  and  Allied  forces;  and 

"Whereas  now.  20  years  after  the  conflict,  we  still  And  many 
veterans  who  are  not  yet  naturalized  due  to  many  causes:   and 

••Whereas  the  chief  one  being  that  many  of  the  veterans  were 
under  the  Impression  that  they  were  naturalized  by  vu-tue  of 
their  havmg  served  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
from  which  they  received  an  honorable  discharge:  and 

•Whereas  they  found  out  differently  when  they  attempted  to 
vote  or  were  asked  to  show  their  naturalization  certificate  which 
some   firms  required   before  giving  them  emploj-ment;    and 

•"Whereas  now  the  requirements  for  naturalization  of  a  veteran 
are  the  same  as  for  any  other  Immigrant  and  too  stringent  lor 
tbose  not  yet  naturalized:  and 

•"Whereas  those  who  are  not  naturalized  are  cut  off  W.  P.  A. 
project-i  and  relief  rolls,  and  seme  private  firms  are  also  discharging 
all  employees  who  are  not  American  citizens;  and 


••Whereas  by  denying  these  men  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. th"ir  families  are  the  principal  sufferers.  This  does  not 
punish  the  man  himself,  but  also  his  children  who  are  the  Inno- 
cent victims  cf  the  parent's  oversight  or  negligence.  This  will 
contribute  to  "child  delinquency';  and 

"Whereas  a  bill.  H.  R  5223.  has  bcrn  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Mr.  Thomas  D'ALESANr.Ro,  Jr.,  which  takes  care  of  not  only  veterans 
but  all  aliens  who  came  to  this  country  pr.cr  to  November  11. 
1918.  and  since  then  showed  them.selves  to  be  good  citizens  and 
who  arc  able  to  meet  all  the  rcqulrtrri'-nts  of  the  Immigration  rnd 
Natu'-allzatlon  Service,  with  the  exception  as  noted  in  the  bill: 
Therefore  be  it 

'■Reaolvrd  hv  the  General  Joseph  Haller  Port  No.  95.  American 
Legion.  Department  c/  Mcr-jlancl.  at  its  regular  mceti^'g  held  April 
14.  1939.  That  H.  R.  5228  Introduced  by  Hr,n  Thom.\s  D  Ales- 
at:d-?o.  Jr.  Member  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  from  the  Thiul 
Maryland  District,  trc  unanimously  endcreed  for  its  great  humani- 
tarian con-.ent;  and  be  It  further 

■ResnhPd,  That  .t  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  D'Ales.and^o,  Jr.,  an.1  to  V.-iC  Hcpartracnt  headquarters 
ol  the  Aincnccn  L' trion  to  have  this  mat  for  laken  up  at  the  next 
(]  •  ,nr  executive  commlttf^e  meetlrg,  urging  and  recom- 
T  that   the   committee   take   favorable   action   upon   H.   K. 

5J-;:.  copy  attached,  and  to  pa.ss  th.^it  information  on  to  tha 
nritional  legi-.:atlve  committee  and  similarly  asking  them  for  favor- 
able action  upon  this  bill." 

John  W.  Pinkowski, 

Post  Commander. 
Thomas  F.   Potocki, 

Adjutant. 

Professors  and  Instructors  in  Government  Offices 
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HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1939 


LIST  OP  PROFESSORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS  IN  GOVERN'MENT 
OFFICES  AS  PRINTED  IN  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD, 
U.  S.  AND  US,  ON  MAY  21.  28,  AND  JUNE  4.  1939 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  long  list  of 
"brain  trusters"  accounts  in  some  measure  lor  the  bewilder- 
ing complexity  and  the  enormous  increase  in  cost  of  this 
New  Deal  government: 

U.  8.  AND  Us 
(By  George  D.  Riley) 

IN    COVEllNMENT — PROFESSORS    OR    INSTRUCTORS 

(Name,  pedagogy,  employing   agency,   respectively) 

A 

Grace  Abbott.  Chicago  University.  Children's  Bureau  (chief). 
J  F  Abel,  department  superintendent  of  schools.  Nevada:  chair- 
man, board  of  regents.  University  of  Nevada;  Office  of  Education. 
Annette  A.  Adams,  principal.  Modoc  High  School.  Alturas.  Calif  ; 
Department  of  Justice.  J.  W.  Adams,  teacher  in  common  cchools; 
F  T.  C  ,  United  S'ates  Coal  Commission.  Federal  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration. J  C  Adkins.  Georgetown  University;  M:nimum  Wage 
Bo.ird.  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Clyde  B  Altchi.son.  Americaia 
University;  I  C.  C  member.  John  Albright.  American  University; 
Census  L.  R  Alderman,  University  of  Oregon,  etc;  Office  of 
Education.  Will  W.  Alexander.  Dlllard  University;  Resettlement, 
N.  E.  C,  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer.  American  University;  S.  S.  B  .  N,  E.  C  , 
Central  Statistical  Board.  Assistant  Secretary  cf  Labor,  etc.  Jos. 
8.  Ames.  Johns  Hopkins;  N.  R.  C,  National  Advisory  Commission  for 
Aeronautics  John  B  Andrews.  Dartm.cuth,  Columbia.  University 
of  California,  and  University  of  Wisconsin:   S.  S.  B.,  etc,     H-rbert 

E.  Angel.  American  University;  National  Archives.  D.  A  Annan, 
claims  to  be  teacher;  N,  R.  A  Herschel  W,  Arant.  Emory.  Yale.  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  University  of  Michigan,  Geoi"ge  Washington, 
Cornell;  United  States  circuit  Judge.  Thurm-in  W.  Arnold.  West 
Virginia  University,  Yale.  University  of  Wyoming;  A.  A.  A..  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  S.  E.  C,  War.    Henry  B.  Arthur,  Union;  N.  R.  A. 

B 

Horace  A.  Bacus.  American  University;  N.  R.  A.  P.  J.  Bailey. 
American  University;  Bureau  of  Budget.  R.  W.  Bailey.  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College;  Forest  Service.  Oliver  E.  Baker.  American 
University;  Agriculture.  John  A.  Ball.  Jr..  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity. Catholic  University.  Georgetown  University;  Labor  Depart- 
ment     John    W.    Ballard,    American    University;    F.    H.    L.    B.    B., 

F.  S  &  L,  I.  C.  Willis  J.  Balllnger.  Smith. 'Amherst,  Roxbury. 
Goucher.  WiUiams.  etc.;   8.  E.  C.  F.  T.  C.    Frank  Bane.  Chicago 
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University,  American  University.  University  of  Virginia.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  Va.;  F.  E.  R.  A..  8.  8.  B.,  etc.  Solomon  Barkln. 
C.  C.  N.  Y  ;  N.  R.  A.  C.  P.  Barnes.  American  University;  Agricul- 
ture. C.  M.  Barnes,  public  and  private  schools;  State.  Robert 
Barnett,  American  University;  Social  Security  Board.  Eleanor 
Barr.  not  stated:  N  R.  A.  Alice  Barrows.  Packer  "institute;  OfHce  of 
Education.  N.  T.  Bartlett.  Detroit  Board  of  Education;  N.  R.  A,. 
International  Labor  Offlce.  W.  B.  Barton.  Los  Angeles  Junior  Col- 
lege. University  of  California;  N.  L.  R.  B.  Ismar  Baruch.  American 
University;  Civil  Service  Commission  W.  N.  Baughman.  South- 
eastern University:  F.  T.  C  Catherine  K  Bauer.  U  F.  W.  A.  School; 
U.  S  H.  A.  Louis  H.  Bean.  American  University;  Agriculture. 
Central  Statistical  Board.  W.  W.  Beatty.  Northwestern;  Indian 
Affairs.  G.  W.  Bell.  Umversity  of  California;  Justice,  Maritime. 
Spurgeon  Bell,  Ohio  Slate  University;  N.  R.  A.  Rowena  Bellows. 
Pembroke;  H.  O.  L.  C.  Social  Security  Board.  Earl  S.  Bellman. 
University  of  Maryland;  N  L.  R,  B  ,  Public  Health  H.  M.  Ben- 
nlnghoff,  Japanese  Government  schools;  State.  M.-^dison  Bentley, 
Cornell.  Library  of  Congress.  A.  A.  Bcrle.  Jr..  Harvard.  Columbia, 
Washington  University,  Stetson  University.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
S'ate,  N.  R.  A..  Treasury.  P.  E.  Berquist.  Carnegie  Tech;  N.  R.  A.. 
Census,  Mines.  George  E.  Blgge.  Brown,  Michigan  State  Peniten- 
tiary, high  school  teacher  in  Michigan;  member.  Social  Security 
Board.  T.  C.  Billlg.  Catholic  University;  N.  R.  A.,  Social  Security 
Board.  W.  V.  Bingham.  Stevens  Institute;  Office  of  Education, 
United  States  Employment  Service.  Mary  G.  Bird.  American  Uni- 
versity; F.  C.  A.  A.  G.  Black.  University  of  Minnesota.  Iowa  State 
College;  Agriculture.  John  D.  Black,  Harvard;  Federal  Farm  Bo£U"d. 
Agriculture.  F.  R.  Black.  University  of  Minnesota.  University  of 
Iowa.  University  af  Kentucky.  George  Washington  University; 
special  assistant  to  Attorney  General.  Roy  G.  Blakey.  Ohio  State 
University:  Commerce.  Elizabeth  T.  Bliss,  North  Carolina  School 
for  Workers;  N.  L.  R.  B.  Carman  G.  Blough.  American  University; 
8.  E.  C.  Samuel  S.  Board.  American  University;  Agriculture.  J.  L. 
Boatman.  Iowa  State  College;  Agriculture.  E.  8.  Bogardus,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California;  G.  A.  O.  C.  D.  Bohanan.  New 
Mexico  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Westminster  College;  N.  R.  A., 
Census.  Ed.  M.  Borchard.  Yale;  Library  of  Congress.  W.  D. 
Boutwell.  American  University;  Office  of  Education.  Witt  Bowden, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Columbia;  Labor  Department.  Robert 
A.  Brady,  University  of  California,  New  York  University,  Hunter; 
N.  R.  A.  J.  C.  Brlggs.  University  of  North  Carolina.  Duke;  Solicitor 
General,  special  assistant  to  Attorney  General.  J,  E.  Brodinsky, 
Harvard;  N.  R.  A.  J.  D.  Brown.  Princeton.  New  York  University, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  S,  S.  B.  Thad.  H.  Brown.  Ohio  State 
University,  Union;  Federal  Power  Commission.  Federal  Radio  Com- 
mission. P.  C.  C.  member.  Louis  Brownlow,  University  of  Chicago, 
Agricultural  Graduate  School.  District  of  Columbia  Commissioner. 
R  W.  Bruere.  University  of  Chicago;  N.  R.  A.,  Maritime  Labor 
Board.  H.  K.  Brunck.  John  Marshall;  N.  R.  A.  E\'ellne  Bums. 
Columbia.  8.  8.  B.  McC.  Butt.  Smith,  Brown,  Princeton.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania:  N.  R.  A.  Mabel  Byrd,  University  of  Chicago; 
N.  R.  A. 

C 

R.  O.  Caldwell.  Wooster.  Rice,  Huron,  Porman  (India);  Minister 
to  Portugal,  Bolivia,  Colombia.  P  V.  Cardon.  Montana;  A.  A.  A. 
Ralph  Cassady.  University  of  California;  N.  R.  A.  F.  W.  Catlett, 
Harvard,  Radcliffe.  director,  P.  H,  L  B,  B..  trustee,  F.  S.  &  L.  I.  C. 
John  P.  Causey,  Williams;  Budget  Bureau.  H.  O.  L.  C.  Richard 
Chappcll,  not  stated;  Justice  Department.  L  J.  Chawner,  Cornell, 
Commerce.  B  M.  Cherington.  University  of  Denver;  State,  C.  L. 
Chrlstenson,  not  stated;  N.  R.  A.  Ewan  Clague,  American  Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Workers;  F.  E,  R.  A.,  8.  8.  B. 
Charles  E.  Clark.  Yale;  United  States  circuit  court  judge.  Claud 
F.  Clayton.  American  University;  Agriculture.  C.  R.  P.  Cochrane, 
American  University;  8.  8.  B.  R.  H.  Cole.  American  University; 
F.  C  A,  L  M  Collins.  Lanier  High  School.  Macon.  Ga,;  University 
of  Miami;  N.  R.  A.  Carl  Colvln.  American  University;  P.  C.  A. 
H.  M.  Colvln.  University  of  Wa.'^hington,  University  of  Arizona.  Uni- 
versity of  Montana.  Tulane;  F.  E,  R,  A  ,  W.  P.  A  ,  Resettlement. 
R,  H.  Connery,  Columbia,  President's  Committee  on  Administrative 
Management.  R.  D,  W.  Connor,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Archivist  of  the  United  States.  Margaret  Cook.  American  Univer- 
sity; F  C.  A.  Lyle  Cooper,  Marquette  University;  N.  L.  R.  B.  Morris 
Copeland.  Cornell.  Brookings.  University  of  Wisconsin;  Central  State 
Board,  secretary  Federal  Reserve  Board.  J.  J.  Corson,  American 
University,  University  of  Virginia.  University  of  Richmond;  Social 
Security  Board.  N.  Y.  A.  Giles  L.  Courtney,  American  University; 
F.  C.  A.  John  H.  Cover.  University  of  Chicago,  W.  P.  A..  Commerce. 
Laughlln  Currle,  American  University;  Federal  Reserve  Board.  N.  C. 
Cushman.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  extension,  etc.;  N.  R.  A.  Robert  E.  Cushman, 
Cornell.  University  of  Illinois.  University  of  Minnesota.  Oberlin; 
President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Management.  Vandeveer 
Custlc.  Northwestern;  N.  R.  A.  Armlstead  M.  DcBle.  dean.  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Law  School;  seventh  district  Federal  judge, 
Virginia. 

D  AND  ■ 

Arthtir  O.  Dahlberg,  University  of  Wisconsin:  N.  R.  A.  Llda 
D'Aluto,  American  University;  H.  O.  L.  C.  Kenneth  Dameron.  Rice 
Institute,  Princeton.  Ohio  State;  N.  R.  A.  Frederick  M.  Davenport, 
Hamilton  College.  SjTacuse;  Director.  Council  of  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration. Paul  T.  David.  Brown;  President's  Commission  on  Admin- 
istrative Management  T.  V.  A.  Harvey  N.  Davis.  Stevens  Institute; 
Smithsonian.    J.  P.  Davis.  Lanier  High  School,  Macon,  Ga.;  N.  R.  A. 
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Ralph  C.  Davis.  Ohio  State;  N  R  A.  C  L  Dtdrlck.  American  Uni- 
versity. University  of  Wisconsin;  Censtis.  W.  E.  Demlng,  American 
University;  Agriculture.  William  Denman.  University  of  California, 
Hastings  College:  United  States  Shipping  Board.  E^mergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  Judge  United  States  circuit  court.  Henr>'  S.  Dennleon, 
AiitiCK'h  College,  Radcliffe;  Postofflce  Ekr^rtment,  National  Labor 
Rtlatlons  Board,  etc.  John  Dickinson.  University  of  Penn83,-lvanlR: 
Assistant  Stxretani"  of  Commerce.  Assistant  Attorney  General.  War 
Tiade  Board.  Central  Statistical  Board.  M.  E  Dimock.  University  of 
Chicago.  University  of  California;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
W  E.  Dodd.  University  of  Chicago;  Ambassador  to  Germany.  L.  W. 
Douglas.  McGlll  University;  Director  of  the  Budget.  Paul  H  Doug- 
las. University  of  Chicago.  Reed;  N.  R.  A.  W.  O.  Douglas.  Yale. 
Columbia;  8.  E.  C.  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Ernest  Draper.  A.trl- 
culture.  Gallaudet;  Assistant  Seaotary  of  Commerce.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Herman  Dudley,  Daitmouth;  N  R,  A  E.  8  Duffle'.d, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Treasury.  D.  J.  Duncan,  Northwt>«tern 
University;  N.  R.  A.    W.  E.  Dunn.  University  of  Texas;  Commerce. 

E.  D  Durand.  Harvard.  University  of  Minnesota;  Census.  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Alex.  Dye,  William  Jewell  College;  State.  Commerce.  L,  R. 
Edminster.  American  University;  State  C.  D.  Edwards.  New  York 
University.  Cornell;  N.  R.  A.  E.  M.  Edwards.  American  University; 
Agriculture.  C  W.  Elchelberger.  American  University;  F.  C.  A. 
M  8  Elsenhower.  Manhattan  (Kansas);  Agriculture,  Edwin  A. 
Elliott,  Texas  Christian  University;  N,  R.  A.  W.  Y  Elliott,  Columbia; 
Commerce.  Advisory  Council.  Ivan  Emellanoff,  Rutgers  University; 
N.  R.  A.  Herbert  Emmerich.  University  of  Chicago;  F.  C,  A..  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Administrative  Management.  N  H,  Engle. 
University  of  Wa.shlngton.  University  of  Michigan,  Brown  University;' 
Census,  F.  and  D.  C.  Eric  Englund.  Manhattan  (Kansas);  Agricul- 
ture. L.  H.  Evans.  Amherst.  Princeton;  W.  P.  A.  Mordecal  Ezekiel, 
American  University;  Agriculture,  Federal  Farm  Board,  A.  A.  A. 

r 
Merle  Falnsod.  Harvard;  President's  Commission  on  Administra- 
tive Management.  I.  8.  Falk.  University  of  Chicago:  Social  Security 
Board.  Florence  Pallgatter,  Iowa  State  University,  University  of 
Minnesota,  University  of  Montana;  Office  of  Education.  Margaret 
Parmer,  teacher  of  mathematics,  etc.;  N.  L.  R.  B.  G.  J,  Feldman. 
Boston  University;  F.  T,  C.  N.  R.  A.  Herman  Feldman.  Dart- 
mouth; Personnel  Classification  Board.  J.  W.  Pessler,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  President's  Commission  on  Administrative  Manage- 
ment. J.  W.  Finch,  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  University  of  Idaho; 
Director,  Bureau  of  Mines.  W.  L.  Finger.  Culver  Military  Academy; 
N.  R.  A..  F.  and  D.  C.  Ed.  M.  Fitch.  U.  F.  W.  A.  School;  R  R  B., 
N.  R.  A..  Federal  Coordinator  of  Tr;\nsportation.  F.  A.  Fisher, 
University  of  IllinoLs;  Soil  Conservation.  Agriculture.  Waldo  E. 
Fisher,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  N.  R.  A.  John  D.  Fitch.  Ameri- 
can University;  Federal  Power  Commission.  P.  8  Fltppin,  Coker 
College  (South  Carolina).  Mercer  University  (Georgia).  Hamilton 
College.  Centre  College  (Kentucky);  N.  R.  A.  R.  W.  Flournoy,  Na- 
tional University.  Harvard;  Labor  Department.  State.  Ralph  Fogg, 
Lehigh;  N.  R.  A.  Clark  Foreman,  U.  P.  W,  A.  School;  P.  W.  A. 
W.  T.  Foster.  Bates.  Bowdoln.  Reed;  N.  R,  A.  A.  Manuel  Fox.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  City  College  of  New  York,  Knights  of  Columbus 
School  (District  of  Columbia),  Catholic  University;  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. H.  J.  Pox,  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Kentucky: 
N.  L.  R  B.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Harvard;  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
Assistant  United  States  attorney.  War  Department  law  office.  R.  E. 
Freer.  American  University,  St.  Xavler,  Washington  College  of  Law; 

F.  T.  C.  Commissioner,  I.  C.  C.  P.  H.  French,  Union  College; 
F.  E.  R.  A.,  President's  Commission  on  Administrative  Management. 

0 

F.  W.  Ganley.  American  University;  F.  C.  A.  F.  A.  Garrecht. 
Gonzaga  University;  United  States  attorney,  judge.  United  States 
Ninth  Circuit  Court.  Pnnis  J.  Garrett,  high-school  principal;  pre- 
siding Judge,  Federal  court.  L.  K.  Garrison.  University  of  Wis- 
consin; chairman,  N.  L.  R.  B..  special  assistant  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Walter  Gellhorn,  Columbia;  Justice;  Social  Security  Board. 
M.  A.  Glrshlck.  American  University;  Agrlculttue.  E  A.  Golden- 
welser,  American  University;  Federal  Reserve.  Statistical  Board, 
Census.  Agriculture.  Immigration  Commission.  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission.  G.  A.  Gordon.  St.  Paul's  School;  State.  J  S.  Gould, 
University  of  Delaware,  University  of  Toledo;  N.  R.  A.  Prank  P. 
Graham.  University  of  North  Carolina;  Presidents  Committee  on 
Economic  Security.  N.  E.  C.  T.  P.  Graham.  Jr..  high-school 
teacher;  N.  L.  R.  B.  L.  C.  Gray.  American  University.  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical,  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  George  Peabody  College;  Agriculture.  R  M.  Green, 
professor  of  marketing;  Agrlcultiire.  C  O.  Gregory,  University  of 
Chicago,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Solicitor.  Labor  Department. 
H.  G.  Gresham,  Princeton;  N.  R.  A.,  Tariff  Conunlsslon.  Charles 
GuUck,  University  of  California;  N.  R.  A.  Luther  H.  GuUck.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Union  College,  Columbia;  President's  Committee 
on  Administrative  Management. 

B 
Francis  Haas,  National  Catholic  Graduate  School;  N.  R  A. 
R,  G.  Halnsworth.  American  University;  Agriculture.  Milton  Hall, 
American  University;  P.  C.  A.  J.  W.  Hallock,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh; N  R.  A.  Walton  Hamilton,  Yale;  N.  R.  A..  Social  Security 
Board,  special  assistant  to  Attorney  General.  Milton  Handler.  Co- 
lumbia; N.  R.  A.  Alvln  H.  Hansen,  Harvard.  University  of  Minne- 
sota; State.  Morris  Hansen.  American  University;  Census.  K.  O. 
Harmon,  Paris   (Mo.);   Soil  Conservation.     J.  P.  Harris,  American 
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University  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Management. 
Marion  J  Harron.  Johns  Hopkins,  University  of  California:  N  R^  A  . 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals.  Resettlement  Administration.  James  Hart, 
Unu'fr'^ity  of  Virginia.  Johns  Hopkins;  President's  Committee  on 
A'Jmini.strative  Management.  H  B  Hazard.  American  University; 
Labor  Department.  Stuart  Helnrltz.  not  stated;  N  R.  A.  Leon 
Henderson,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Carnegie  Tech;  N.  R.  A.. 
SEC  C.  H  Herty.  University  of  North  Carolina:  N  R.  A.  Paul 
M  Horzof!  Umversity  of  Wiscon.sln.  Howard  University;  N.  R.  A. 
A  J  Hettinger.  Jr  .  Harvard;  N  R.  A.  F.  F.  Hill.  Cornell;  F.  C.  A., 
N  E  C  A.  F  Hinrichs.  American  University;  Labor.  N.  E.  C. 
A  N  Holcombe.  Harvard;  Presidents  Committee  on  Administrative 
Management.  F.  C.  HoUaday  Teacher.  Nev.ton  County.  Miss.;  N.  R. 
A  Clarence  Holme.s.  American  University;  Agriculture.  F.  C. 
Howe.  Cleveland  College  of  Law.  Western  Reserve.  University  of 
Wis.consin;  Agriculture.  A.  A.  A  Paul  E  Howe.  Columbia;  Justice. 
A;;riculturc.  John  M.  Hunter.  Lakewood  (N.  J  »  Schools:  N.  R.  A. 
W  H  Husband.  Ohio  Wrsleyan.  McmbL'r.  F.  H.  L.  B.  B.  D.  W. 
Hyde.  George  Washington;   Archives. 

J 
H  S  Jacoby.  Pennsylvania  State:  N  R.  A.  Madeline  Jaffe.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas;  N  R.  A.  G  Y.  Jarvis.  American  University;  Agri- 
culture. M.  C  Johnston.  West  Texas  Military  Academy;  N  R  A. 
G  A  Jones.  Ohio  State  University:  N.  R.  A.  Aryness  Joy.  Amer- 
ican University:  P.  W.  A  ,  Central  Statistical  Board.  C.  H.  Judd.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago:  N  Y.  A.  W.  A  Jump.  American  University; 
Agriculture. 

-  K 

Herbert  Kahler.  University  of  Nebra'=;ka.  University  of  Minnesota; 
N  P  S. National  Monuments.  Paul  Kauffman.  National  University.  ' 
Agriculture  Graduate  School:  N,  R  A..  Tariff  Commission.  O.  W. 
Kaye,  Teachers  Training  School.  Kalamazoo;  superintendent  of 
schools.  Paw  Paw.  Mich  :  N  Y.  A  Dexter  Keezer.  Reed.  Cornell, 
University  of  Colorado.  University  of  North  Carolina:  N  R  A. 
W  R  Keilv.  American  University;  F.  C  A.  A.  H  Kent.  University 
of  Oregon.  University  of  Cincinnati.  University  of  Chicnpo;  Internal 
Revenue  Oscar  E.  Kie.sslmg.  American  University:  Mines.  Cealriil 
Statistical  Board  Stanley  King.  Amherst:  N  R  A.  W  J.  Kirkham, 
American  University;  H  O  L  C  B  P  Klrkland.  American  Unl- 
versitv;  Agriculture.  Laurence  Knapp.  High  School  Teachers.  Ne- 
braska: N  R  A  E  C.  Koch.  American  University;  S  E  C  J  A. 
Kratz.  Baltimore  CUy  College:  Office  of  Education.  T.  J.  Kreps. 
Stanford  University:  N.  R  A  .  P  W.  A.  Simon  KiL'.nets,  University, 
of  Pennsylvania:  Labor,  R.  R  B..  Central  Statistical  Board,  F.  &  D.  C. 

L 

J.  M  Landls.  Harvard;  F.  T  C.  S.  E  C.  etc.  J.  A.  Lapp.  American 
University;  Marquette.  N.  R  A  Murray  W  Latimer.  Harvard; 
Chairman.  R  R  B  William  M  I^lserson.  American  University; 
Antiorh  Chairman.  National  Mediation  Board.  A-ssL'tant  Director, 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  Chief.  Division  of 
Labor  Administration.  Latxir  Department.  N.  R  A.,  technical  adviser. 
United  States  Employment  Service.  Chairman.  Petroleum  Labor 
Policy  Board.  Chairman.  N.  L.  R.  B  C  K.  Leith.  University  of 
Wisconsin:  commerce  business  advisory  council.  Howard  LeRoy. 
National  Unlversitv:  assistant  .■solicitor.  State.  A.  B  Lewis.  Ameri- 
can University;  Agriculture  Forrest  E.  Under.  American  Univer- 
sity: Census.  Harry  B  Lindsay,  United  States  Naval  Academy; 
deputy  administrator,  N  R.  A.  "c  P.  Lcomis.  American  University: 
Agriculture  I.sador  Lubin,  University  of  Michigan.  University  of 
Missouri.  American  University;  T  N  E.  C.  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics.  N  E  C  John  A  Lucas,  hish-srhool  teacher:  N.  R.  A.. 
Commerce.   Agriculture.     Robert  S.   Lynd,  Columbia;    N.  R.   A. 

M 

Amy  McMaster.  Smith:  N.  R.  A.  J.  Warren  Madden.  University  of 
Oklahoma.  Ohio  State  University.  West  Virginia  University.  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Stanford  University.  University  of  Chicago. 
Cornell:  member,  N.  L  R  B  .  special  a.ss;stant.  Office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Roswell  Magill.  Columbia:  Undersecretary  of  Treasury.  Cal- 
vert Magruder.  Harvard;  general  counsel.  wai;e-hour.  Judge  of 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  first  circuit.  Charles  D.  Mahaflle. 
Princeton:  I.  C  C  commljlblonrr  Br.sil  Manley.  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Commissioner.  F.  P  C,  expert,  labor  statistics,  F  T.  C, 
National  WarVLabor  Board.  Leon  C  Marshall.  Johns  Hopkins; 
director.  N.  R.  A.  Central  Statistics  Board  Tonche  T.  Marye. 
Georgetown:  N.  R  A.  War  Finance  Corporation.  George  C. 
Mathews.  Oregon  Agricultural  College;  member  F  T.  C.  Mary 
R.  Mathis,  American  University:  chief,  personnel.  F  C.  A.  Geof- 
frey Mav.  Johns  Hopkins:  division  chief.  Social  Security  Board; 
expert.  Labor  Department  Eh/abeth  H  Mayer.  Brownmoor  School; 
International  Labor  OiCce.  Washington  Branch  John  W,  McBride. 
Princeton.  Ohio  Northern;  N.  R  A.  economist  George  N.  Mc- 
Cluskv.  educational  executive.  N  R  A  Joseph  F  McConnell. 
WiHXlburv  Forest.  N  R.  A.  coun-sel  Thomas  J  McCormick.  Har- 
vard. Georgetown.  N.  R.  A.  Robert  J.  McFall.  Massachu.-;etts  Agri- 
cultural College;  N.  R.  A..  Census.  E.  D.  McGarry.  University  of 
Buffalo;  N.  R  A.  Charles  L  McKmley.  Syracuse:  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Management.  H.  Frank  McKcnsle.  Amer- 
ican Unlversitv:  F.  C.  A.  W  G  Meal.  Cornell:  chief  in  Acrlcul- 
ture  Gardner  C  Means,  associate  at  law  In  Columbia;  A  A.  A. 
M.  Joseph  Meehan.  Harvard:  Commerce.  Helen  E.  Melklejohn. 
Vassar.  Brookines;  Social  Security  Board.  A  J.  M3llott.  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  Wyandotte  County.  Kan;  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals.  lalemal  Revenue.     Arch  Mercey.  American  Uni- 


versity; assistant  director.  F.  C.  A.  Carroll  B.  Merrlam.  Kansas 
State  educational  institutions;  R.  F.  C.  Charles  E.  Merrlam.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago:  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Man- 
agement: N  R  C.  George  S.  Me.ssersmlth.  Delaware  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; Assistant  Secrctarv  of  State.  Adolph  C.  Miller.  Harvard, 
University  of  California.  Cornell.  University  of  Chicago;  Interior. 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Justin  Miller.  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia University  of  Oregon.  University  of  MinnesoU.  University 
of  Cailfornla,  Duke:  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  special  assistant  to 
Attorney  General,  associate  Justice,  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals District  of  Columbia.  John  D  Mlllett,  Columbia:  President's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Management.  Harry  A  Millls.  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  Stanford  University,  University  of  Kansas,  Unl- 
versitv of  Chicago:  member  N.  L.  R.  B  .  Presidents  committee  on 
railroad  pay  reduction.  Otis  L.  Mohundro.  National  University; 
ICC  Gerald  A.  Mokma.  Meijl  Gakuin  (Japan);  State.  Ray- 
mond Moley,  Columbia;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Robert  H. 
Montgomery.  University  of  Texas;  F.  T.  C.  Arthur  E.  Morgan. 
Antioch  College:  chairman.  T.  V.  A.  Charles  S.  Morgan.  Amer- 
ican Unlversitv;  assistant  director.  I.  C  C.  Harcourt  Morgan, 
University  of  Tennessee:  member.  T.  V.  A.  Wayne  L.  Morse.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  University  of  Minnesota.  University  of  Ore- 
eon-  special  assistant  to  Attorney  General.  Labor  Department. 
Frank  H  Mortimer.  American  University:  G.  P  O.  William  E. 
Mo-^iher  Syracuse:  Labor  Department.  J  F.  Mothcrshead.  Wash- 
ineton  College  of  Law;  Justice.  Claudius  T.  Murchison.  North 
Carolina-  Commerce  (director) .  A.  Howard  Myers.  Cornell;  N.  R.  A. 
Alfred  S  Myers  Alexander  Hamilton;  N.  R  A.  Howard  B.  Myers, 
American  University;  W.  P.  A.  director.  William  I.  Myers,  Cornell; 
Governor.  F  C.  A  Lyman  S.  Moore,  Northwestern  University: 
public  service  consultant  in  occupations.  Oflftce  of  Education. 

N 

Oswald  Neilson.  American  University;  Commerce.  Paul  H.  Ny- 
strom.  Columbia.  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Minnesota; 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

o 
Gordon  E  Ockey.  American  University:  Agriculture  William  E. 
Ogburn  University  of  Chicago:  N.  R,  A.  director.  Herman  Oll- 
phant  University  of  Chicago.  Columbia.  Johns  Hopkins;  general 
counsel.  Treasury.  F.  C  A.  Wlnfred  Overholser,  Boston  University; 
superintendent.  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  Howard  W.  Oxley,  Iowa 
State  University,  high  school  superintendent,  educational  adviser 
to  government  of  Liberia;  C.  C.  C.  director  of  camp  education. 

p 
Thomas  W.  Page.  University  of  California.  University  of  Virginia; 
member  United  States  Tariff  Beard,  also  Tariff  Commission.  J.  L. 
Palmer.  University  of  Chicago:  N  R.  A.  administrative  member. 
L-'o  Pasvolsky.  American  Unlversitv:  Commerce.  State,  and  Inte- 
rior Departments.  A.  L  Patrick.  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Soil 
Con.servatlon.  George  Henry  Payne.  Cooper  Union  (New  York); 
P.  C.  A.  member.  John  B"  Payne.  American  University;  division 
chief.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  W.  R.  Peabody. 
Rutgers;  administrative  member.  N  R.  A.  Frank  A.  Pearson,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Cornell:  Food  Administration.  R.  M.  Pearson. 
University  of  Maryland,  Iowa  State  College,  Cornell:  Resettlement, 
division  chief  of  Agriculture.  Francis  W.  Peck.  University  of  Min- 
nesota; Cooperative  Bank  Commissioner.  F.  C.  A.  Gustav  Peck. 
American  University.  Hunter  College.  New  York  University;  prison 
Industries  reorganization.  N.  R  A.  Frances  Perkins,  Adelphl  Col- 
lege; Secretary  of  Labor.  Jacob  Pearlman.  American  University; 
Labor  Department.  Charles  E.  Persons,  Boston  University;  Census, 
N  R.  A  .  Labor.  N.  B  C.  C.  William  B  Phillips,  American  Univer- 
sity: division  chief,  R.  E.  A.  Howard  Piquet.  American  University: 
division  chief.  Tariff  Conmiission.  Emily  C.  Pixley.  St.  Xavier 
College:  N.  R.  A.  Henry  H.  Pixley.  College  of  City  of  Detroit.  Brjn 
Mawr.  Rutgers.  Georgia  Tech;  N.  R.  A.  Robert  M.  Porter.  Bow- 
doln.  Germantown  Academy.  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Census. 
Stanley  I.  Posner.  Amherst:  N.  R.  A  .  Federal  Reserve.  C  E.  Porter, 
superintendent  of  schools;  Agriculture.  Roscoe  Pound.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Harvard:  Hoover  Committee  on  Law  Observance. 
Joseph  N.  Powers.  University  of  Mississippi,  State  superintendent 
of  education:  N.  R.  A.  Webster  Powell,  Dartmouth.  Hamline; 
N.  L  R.  B.  Mary  A.  Prentiss.  Barnard,  Yale;  N.  R.  A.  C.  M.  Purves, 
American  University;  Agriculture. 

R 

Lloyd   E.   Rackley.    grade   and   high-school   teacher,    also   Union 
College:   division   chief,  S.  S.  B  .  chief  of  Personnel,  Procurement, 
etc.     A    L.   Raffa.   Georgetown;    Commerce.   N.   R.   A.     Richard   U. 
Ratcliff.   Michigan   University,  P.   H.   A.     Carl   Raushenbush.   New 
York   University.   Cornell;    N.   R.   A.   technical   adviser.     Ernest   K. 
Reardon.  American  University:  F.  H.  L.  B.  B.  chief  bank  examiner. 
Harry    E     Reed.    Kansas    State    Agricultural    College:    Agriculture. 
Spencer  H    Reed.  Southeastern:   Commerce.     Vergil  Reed.  Boston, 
American  University,  assistant  director  Census.     Floyd  W.  Reeves, 
!    University  of  Chicago:    personnel   director,   T.   V.   A.     Fred   Reich, 
!    New  York  University:   N.  R.  A.,  associate  statistician.     Louis  Res- 
;    nick.  New  York  University;   S.  S.  B.  Information  director.     Andre 
i    Rhoads.  Wabash  College:  Commerce.     Stuart  A.  Rice.  University  of 
Chicago,  Dartmouth.  Unlversitv  of  Penn>=ylvania:  Census,  assistant 
director,   chairman.   Central   Statistic    Board.     Winifred    V.    Rich- 
mond.   Agricultural    Graduate    School.    Naval    Medical    School,    St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital.    Winfleld  Rlefler.  Princeton;  Commerce.     John 
I   R.  Riggleman.  Harvard,  Uiuversity  of  CaliforiUa;  Commerce,  N.  R.  A. 
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M:irtha  D.  Ring.  Constantinople  College:  Social  Secxirlty  Board. 
T.  V.  A..  President's  Committee  on  Cost  of  Medical  Care.  War. 
David  W,  Robinson.  Jr..  Harvard  Law.  University  of  8.iuth  Carolina; 
General  Counsel.  F.  P.  C.  Roland  I.  Robinson,  American  Uni- 
versity: Federal  Reserve  Board  James  G  Ropers.  Yale:  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Lindsay  Rogers,  Columbin:  N.  R.  A  deputy  ad- 
ministrator. Alvin  Ro^eman.  National  Catholic  School  cf  Social  Sci- 
ence; Social  Security  Board.  F.  E  R.  A.  Oscar  W.  Rosenzwelg.  Ohio 
State;  N  R.  A.  examiner.  Carl  G.  A.  Rossby.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  assistant  clilcf.  Weather  Bureau.  W.  H  Rowe.  Amer- 
ican University;  Agriculture.  Beardsley  Ruml.  University  of  Chi- 
cago; N.  R.  C.  Ralph  Russell,  University  cf  Maryland:  Commerce. 
Richard  R.  Rutledge.  mibllc  school  teacher;  Interior.  Oswald  Ryan, 
Harvard,  RadcUffe,  Butler  University;  general  counsel.  F.  P.  C, 
member  C.  A.  A.  Oscar  V.  Ryder,  high-school  principal.  Harvard, 
University  of  Louls\'ille:  Shipping  Board.  Tariff  Commission.  War 
Industries  Board,  N.  R.  A.  Milton  Rygh.  American;  assistant 
director,  F,  C.  A. 

8 
David  J.  Saposs.  Southeastern  University,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; N.  L.  R.  B.  chief  economist.  Max  Sasuly,  American  Univer- 
sity: N.  R.  A..  Agriculture.  Francis  B.  Sayre.  H  irvard.  Williams: 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Charles  A.  Sheffield,  teacher;  Agri- 
culture. Gertrtide  Schmidt,  University  of  Wisconsin;  N.  R.  A.. 
Labor  Department.  H.  P.  A.  Sohoenfeld,  George  Washington:  State 
Department,  minister  to  Domlrica  William  L.  Schursz.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  com.merclal  attache.  Commerce.  N.  R.  A.  techlncal 
adviser  Leuren  E.  Seeley,  Yale:  N.  R.  A.  administrative  member. 
Herbert  L.  Seward,  Yale.  Coast  Guard  Academy;  Assistant  to  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Malcolm  Sharp.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
University  of  Chicago;  N.  R.  A.  assLstant  counsel.  Marjorie 
Shearon.  Columbia;  Social  Security  Board.  Hale  T.  Shenefleld, 
University  of  Toledo;  U.  S.  H.  A.  Oliver  C.  Short.  American  Uni- 
versity, Johns  Hopkins,  science  teacher;  Census,  Labor.  Worth  E. 
Shoults.  Southeastern;  N.  R.  A.  Edwin  B.  Shultz,  Young  Men's 
Christian  A.ssociation  College.  University  cf  Kansas;  N.  R  A. 
assistant  deputy.  S.  A.  Silk.  George  Washington:  St.  Elizabeths 
Ho.spital.  A.  G.  Silverman,  Brown  University,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology:  N.  R.  A.  Smith  Simpson.  Emory  and  Henry 
College;  N.  R.  A.  J.  C.  Slnnegen.  Unity  School.  Kansas  City.  Mo.; 
N.  R.  A.  assistant  personnel  director.  Sumner  H  Slichter,  Prince- 
ton. Harvard,  Cornell.  Brookings;  principal  con.sulting  economist, 
Social  Security  Board.  Hilda  W.  Smith.  Bryn  Mawr;  F.  E.  R.  A. 
Philip  Sidney  Smith,  Harvard:  P.  W.  A.  (Alaska).  William  N.  Spar- 
hawk.  American  University;  Agriculture.  Richard  W.  Spencer, 
Northwestern  University;  First  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Walter  M.  W.  Splawn.  University  of  Texas;  I.  C.  C.  Commissioner, 
special  counsel  for  House  committee.  O.  M.  W.  Sprague.  Harvard; 
executive  assistant  to  Secretary  of  Treasury.  Elmer  A.  Starch, 
Montana  College;  Agriculture.  F.  S  A.  regional  director.  B.  Ralph 
Stauber.  American  University;  Agriculture.  J.  W.  Studebaker, 
high -school  principal  and  superintendent  of  schools:  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Labor.  Harold  M.  Stephens,  University  of 
California:  Assistant  Attorney  General,  associate  Justice,  Court  of 
Appeals.  Winston  B.  Stephens.  Colgate,  Simmons;  Resettlement, 
personnel  director.  W.  H.  S.  Stevens,  American  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Columbia,  Tulane;  head  economist. 
I.  C.  C.  F.  T.  C.  Irvln  Stewart.  University  of  Texas,  American 
University,  Duke,  Columbia,  and  University  of  Cailfornla  at  Los 
Angeles:  assistant  solicitor.  State,  member  F.  C.  C.  Oscar  C.  Stlne, 
American  University,  Agriculture,  Central  Statistical  Board.  ColUa 
Stocking,  New  York  University,  University  of  Vermont;  senior  econ- 
omist. Social  Sectorlty  Board.  Elwood  Street.  American  University; 
District  of  Columbia  welfare  director.  Roy  Stryker,  American  Uni- 
versity; F.  S.  A.  division  chief.  Alex  Sturges,  American  University; 
Agriculture.  Sidney  C.  Sufrin,  University  of  Chicago;  N.  R.  A. 
Stanley  S  Surrey.  Columbia;  N.  R  A.  assistant  counsel.  W.  B. 
Sweet.  DePauw.  University  of  Chicago;  N.  R.  A.  assistant  deputy. 
Carl  B  Swisher.  Columbia;  Resettlement;  special  assistant  to 
Attorney  General. 

T 

Martin  Taitel.  University  of  Chicago;  N.  R.  A.  Amos  E.  Taylor. 
American  University;  Commerce.  Carl  C.  Taylor.  University  of 
Texas,  Mount  Holyoke,  University  of  Missouri,  North  Carolina  State 
College  of  Agriculture;  dean.  Agricultural  Graduate  School;  Interior, 
Agriculture. 

George  W.  Taylor,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  N.  R.  A.  adminis- 
trative member.  Paul  S.  Taylor,  University  of  California;  S.  S.  B., 
senior  economist.  Dorothy  S.  Thomas.  Columbia,  Yale;  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  Charles  M.  Thompson,  University  of  Illinois;  N  R. 
A.,  administrative  member.  Warren  S.  Tliompson.  Miami  Uni- 
versity. Cornell.  Unlveislty  of  Michigan;  War  Diepartment,  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  F.  L.  Thomsen.  American  University;  Agri- 
culture. WlUard  L.  Thorp.  Amherst.  University  of  Michigan;  di- 
rector Commerce,  member  F.  A.  C.  A.,  director  N.  E.  C.  chairman 
advisory  council  of  N.  R.  A..  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Allen  E.  Throop.  Yale;  general  counsel  S.  E.  C.  counsel  R.  F.  C. 
N.  Arnold  Tolles.  American  University;  economic  analyst.  Labor. 
Howard  R.  ToUey.  University  of  California;  Agriculture.  A.  A.  A., 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Walter  E.  Treanor.  Indiana  Law,  high- 
school  principal;  United  States  Seventh  Circuit  CkJtirt  Justice. 
William  J.  Trent.  Livingstone.  Bennett;  P.  W.  A.  advisor  on  Negro 
affairs.  Rexford  G.  Tugvk-ell.  Columbia;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Resettlement  Administrator.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


CjrrM  B.  A.  Uphnm.  American  University;  special  assistant  to  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury.  Deputy  Comptroller  of  Currency. 

V 

William  R.  Vallance,  American  University.  Southeastern  Univer- 
sity; State  Department.  Agnes  Van  Oriel,  University  of  Chicago^ 
Loyola;  S.  S.  B..  division  chief. 

w 

Julian  Wadlelgh,  American  University.  State.  Howard  E. 
Wahrenbrock.  University  of  Michigan.  N.  R.  A.  OrvlUr  H  Wal- 
burn.  secondary  school^:.  N.  R.  A.  Ralph  H.  Wales,  Radcllffe  College, 
N.  R.  A.  Francis  Walker.  Universities  of  California  and  Colorado, 
Federal  Trade  Commission  D  K.  Wallace,  secondary  schools, 
N.  R  A.  Lawrence  Walters.  American  University.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Carolin  F.  Ware.  Vas-sar-Amerlcan  University. 
N.  R.  A.  Norman  J.  Ware.  University  of  Louisville,  School  for 
Social  Research.  New  York,  S,  S.  B.  Charlotte  Warner,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  N.  R  A.  Max  J.  Wasserman.  American  University. 
Resettlement  Administration.  Ralph  J.  Watkins.  Pltt-sburgh  Uni- 
versity, Wage-Hour,  Labor.  John  A.  Watts.  University  of  Virginia. 
F.  C.  A.  John  W.  Webb,  American  University,  Columbia.  W  P.  A. 
Harry  Wels.-,,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Industrial  Division.  N  R  A  Charles 
West.  American  University,  Harvard,  etc.  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Frances  L.  Wheeler,  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  Labor. 
James  L.  Whltcomb.  Brown.  Census  Bureau.  Business  Advl.=«ry 
Council.  Fisheries.  Alfred  Q.  White,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
N.  R.  A.  Harry  D.  White,  American  University,  Treasury.  Howaid 
White,  Miami  University,  C.  8  A.  Wllford  L.  White,  University 
of  Texas,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Mastin  G. 
White.  University  of  Texas.  Agriculture  (solicitor) .  Edison  L. 
Whitney,  National  University,  Labor.  Margaret  H.  Whlttem,  Smith. 
H.  O.  L.  C  Agrlcultiue.  C.  R.  Whittlesey,  Princeton  University. 
N.  R.  A.  Code.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur.  Jr..  Stanford  University, 
International  U.  8.  C.  8.  Commission,  Los  Angeles,  C.  S  .  C  8  A. 
F.  R.  Wilcox,  University  of  California,  A.  A.  A,  Farm  Marketing 
Division.  George  Wilgus,  Princeton.  Agriculture.  Rudle  Wllhelm, 
Reed-Intern.,  Commerce.  Aubrey  Williams,  Wisconsin,  N.  Y.  A.. 
Director.  John  Henry  Williams,  Harvard,  delegate.  Congress  of 
World  Monetary  and  Economic  Conference.  Harry  J.  Wmslow, 
American  University,  S  S.  B.  Abel  Wolman.  American  University, 
N.  R.  C.  Leo  Wolman,  Columbia.  American  Peace  Mission.  Robert 
M.  Woodbury.  Cornell.  Kansas  University.  N.  R.  A  T.  J.  Woofter. 
Jr.,  North  Carolina.  F.  E.  R.  A..  Agrictilture.  Paul  N.  Wueller, 
Columbia.  Pennsylvania  SUte,  S.  6.  B. 

T 

T.  O.  Tntema.  Chicago,  coordinating  committee.  Cent.  Stat. 
Bd  and  W  P.  A  James  C.  Yocum.  Ohio  Stale  University,  N.  R.  A. 
E.  B.  Young,  American  University,  U.  S.  E.  S..  Labor. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER.  OP  MAINE.  JULY 

15,    1939 


Mr,  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  over  the  radio  on  July  15,  1939: 

Citizens  of  the  First  District: 

Two  weeks  ago.  Congress  enacted  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration work-relief  bill  for  1940.  At  that  time  It  was  obvious  that 
several  sections  of  this  bill  would  react  severely  upon  those  who, 
tJu-ough  no  fault  of  their  own.  are  today  compelled  to  depend  upon 
organized  society  In  the  form  of  Government  for  work  opportuni- 
ties. Today,  the  country  is  troubled  with  the  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  being  manifested  against  the  deletion  of  the  pre- 
vailing-wage-schedule provision  which  has  been  effective  In  previ- 
ous Works  Progress  legislation.  Tomorrow,  additional  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  will  be  registered  as  the  compulsory  30-day 
furlough  regulation  and  other  reactionary  requirements  become 
efifectlve.  But  those  of  us  who  voted  against  these  restrictive 
changes  felt  it  mandatory  upon  us  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  was 
finally  written,  because  to  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been 
to  vote  against  work  relief  itself. 

These  new  conditions  which  the  unemployed  must  face  are 
unfair,  unjust,  and  unnecessary,  and  the  picture  which  organized 
society;   that  is,  you  and  I  as  the  Government,  are  painting,  is 
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Indeed  a  critically  vital  one.  For  these  manifestations  of  discon- 
tt  nt  and  dissatisfaction  by  mllUcns  of  our  people,  though  In  them- 
feelves  tragic,  are  merely  the  bubbles  upon  the  surface  of  a  quick- 
sand that  must  engulf  America  eventually  unless  the  cont:nuing 
nonsonse  and  evasion  upon  the  part  of  those  who  direct  this 
Nations  destiny  soon  give  way  to  reason,  and  unless  the  problem 
of  mountmg  unemployment  is  faced  .squarely  and  dea!t  with 
honestly  and  fearlesf-ly  The  true  core  of  the  malignant  growth 
that  Is  tormenting  our  pt-ople  lies  far  btncath  these  f-urface 
evidences  of  dissatisf.iction  and  unrest.  The  present  trouble  and 
dissatisfaction  among  W  P.  A  workers  stems  from  policies  adopted 
long  before  the  present  relief  law  was  written.  It  comes  from 
that  mistake  in  Judgment  which  Impelled  the  American  people  and 
the  leaders  of  the  American  people  to  believe  the  unemployment 
problem  a  temporary  one  back  In  1932.  to  believe  blindly  that  time 
alone  w.mld  soon  remedy  matters,  and  that  the  relief  of  that 
unemployment  meant  the  spending  of  Government  funds  for  but 
a  year,  or  two  or  three. 

Years  ajfo.  when  first  the  spending  for  relief  began,  the  admin- 
istration spoke  of  'pump  priming"  as  though  the  Nation  might 
pour  a  few  quarts  down  the  well  and  magically  induce  a  gtisher 
to  appear.  As  bitter  experience  has  taught  us  now.  the  magic 
was  a  lot  of  hocus-pocus  The  old  well  was  dry  and  all  the  prim- 
ing in  the  world  could  only  produce  a  sickly  trickle  that  was  the 
resurgence  of  the  primer  itself.  We  poured  water  Into  the  pump 
and  the  flow  began.  When  ve  stopped  pouring  In  water,  water 
stepped  coming  out.  And.  sad  to  relate,  less  water  came  out  than 
we  put  in — many,  many  billions  of  dollars"  worth  less.  But  the 
priming  went  on  and  on.  as  it  is  still  going  on.  despite  the  protests 
of  the  many  who  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  well  was  dry  and 
the  pump  of  no  use  at  all.  The  magic  hasn't  worked.  The  whole 
Idea  has  proven  fallacious  The  priming  has  accomplLshed  nothing 
but  an  occasional  pretense  of  flow  and  the  people  have  come  to 
recognize  the  truth.  They  know  a  lot  of  money  has  gone  Into 
the  priming  and  they  know  that  the  well  Is  as  unproductive  today 
as  It  was  in  1932.  Thry  know  they've  been  kept  living  on  ba.^e- 
less  hope  and  have  been  kept  quiet  with  promLses  of  the  water 
that  never  appears  from  the  well.  And  the  people  are  getting  fed 
up  on  the  whole  senseless  business.  They  want  the  water  of  re- 
covery to  restore  life  to  the  American  industrial  system  so  the 
unemployed  can  find  productive  Jobs  and  this  sorry  relief  busi- 
ne^s  can  be  forgotten.  That  type  of  water  Just  isn't  In  th«  New 
De?.l  well.     And  the  people  are  awakening  to  that  fact. 

Heaven  only  knows  how  many  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  for  relief  and  work  relief 
since  1932.  But  any  man  with  eyes  to  soe  and  inielligei.ee  to  weigh 
the  truth  blazoned  upon  every  side  of  every  hamlet  in  America 
knows  that  relief  Is  not  the  answer  to  our  problem.  You  can't 
cure  a  cancer  with  salve.  You  cant  make  water  gush  from  a 
dry  well.  And  you  can't  keep  solf-respectlng  human  beings  on 
starvation  wages  nor  even  on  hopeless  Jobs  for  years  and  years 
without  expecting  to  arouse  their  resentment  and  the  resentment 
of  those  from  whom  you  take  the  money  with  which  to  maintain 
such  a  futile  experiment.  We  all  know  that.  We  >  all  know  it's 
senseless  to  keep  up  such  a  practice.  Yet  the  administration 
keeps  it  up  as  It  has  kept  it  up  these  many  years,  and  the  gentle- 
men in  Congress  talk  about  the  folly  of  that  practice,  confess  to 
Its  nonsense  and  Its  hopelessness,  and  go  on  evading  the  issue 
they  know  they  must  face,  go  on  voting  for  relief  instead  of  cure, 
go  on  seeking  some  way  to  comjjel  the  cancer  to  cure  Itself,  go 
on  sticking  their  heads  in  the  sand  like  so  many  ostriches  when- 
ever some  fellow  more  honest  than  diplomatic  dares  to  suggest 
It  would  be  better  to  do  something  about  unemployment  than  to 
keep  on  following  such  a  crackpot  course  as  is  now  being  pursued. 

We  go  on  year  after  year  passing  what  are  called  emergency- 
relief  bills.  We  go  on  appropriating  billions  upon  billiotis  of  dol- 
lars for  so-called  emergency  purposes.  We  go  on  establishing 
bureaus  of  Government  and  employing  thousands  upon  thou.sands 
of  people  to  man  those  bureaus  to  take  care  of  all  sorts  of  activities 
and  endeavors  in  the  name  of  that  same  emergency.  We  are 
doing  It  this  year  aa  we  did  last  and  as  we  have  been  doing  It  every 
year  ?lnce  1932.  Yet  Webster  tells  us  that  an  emergency  is  "an 
unforeseen  occurrence."  And  what  man  honestly  can  consider 
the  unemployment  problem  of  today  an  unforeseen  occurrence 
when  that  same  problem  has  existed  these  many  years  and.  as  we 
all  know,  will  continue  to  exist  forever  unless  we  cure  the  fault 
responsible  for  unemployment? 

Why  go  on  year  after  year  pretending  with  a  pretense  that  Is 
obvious  to  all?  The  unemployment  problem  and  the  conditions 
It  has  brought  about  In  this  country  are  not  emergencies  at  all, 
and  we  know  they  are  not.  They  are  old  even  now  and  men  have 
come  to  expect  them  to  torment  us  forever.  There  Is  no  Just 
excuse  for  any  such  device  as  that  of  relief  In  a  land  of  abundance 
such  as  Is  our  America,  and  we  know  It.  We  know  there's  enough 
wealth  in  the  soil  of  America  to  care  for  all  and  to  spare.  We 
know  our  factories  are  Idle  while  our  people  suffer  from  lack  of 
the  things  those  factories  could  provide.  We  know  the  banks  are 
bursting  with  idle  money  that  could  be  put  to  work  If  the  needs 
of  the  people  were  supplied.  And  we  know  that  the  only  reason 
the  needs  of  the  people  are  not  met  and  the  money  and  the 
factories  not  put  to  work  is  because  the  great  mass  of  our  people 
have  no  money  with  which  to  buy.  We  know  the  truth  and  that 
Is  It.  And,  still  we  go  on  denying  It,  by  the  very  act  of  evading 
the  establishment  of  corrective  measures  such  as  would  assure  otir 
benefiting  from  the  blessings  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  our 
land  by  the  divine  Creator  We  go  on  deliberately  Ignoring  the 
obvious  way  out  of   the  sorry   quagmire   of   a  pseudo-relief   that 


half  keeps  millions  of  our  citizens  In  Idleness  and  destitution 
when  the  hands  and  the  brains  of  those  millions  rightfully  should 
be  engaged  In  the  sensible  development  and  utilization  of 
America's  natural  blessings. 

Let  us  look  squarely  at  the  American  scene  as  It  exists  today, 
mv  friends.  Let  us  try  to  discover  wherein  lies  the  fault  that 
persists  in  transforming  a  natural  Eden  Into  a  place  of  discord 
and  destitution,  of  general  arid  ever-Increasing  want  and  misery. 
of  such  lack  of  happiness  as  surely  Providence  never  Intended 
should  be  in  this  most  abundantly  blessed  of  all  God's  green 
pa.eturos. 

Before  wo  look,  let  us  remember  that  this  Is  a  democracy  wherein 
Is  supposed  to  prevail  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  And  let  us  remember  that  by  "for  the  people" 
Is  meant  for  all  the  people,  not  for  a  favored  few  nor  for  a  favored 
manv.     Remembering,  let  us  look  at  the  America  of  today. 

We  see.  first  of  all.  a  people  numbering  in  excess  of  130.000,000 
and  composed  of  a  blending  of  all  the  races  of  the  earth.  We 
see  this  people  possessed  of  a  great  domain  fabulously  rich  In 
natural  resources,  with  land  so  plentiful  and  so  fertile  as  to  be 
able  to  produce  far  more  food  than  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
could  consume.  We  see  great  cities  crammed  with  human  beings. 
We  see  great  areas  of  land  unoccupied  and  unworked.  great  forests, 
great  mountains  laden  with  ores,  vast  treasure  awaiting  the  need 
of  mankind.  We  see  great  rivers  capable  of  spinning  a  million 
turbines  for  such  generation  of  electricity  as  would  spin  countless 
billions  of  wheels  in  factories;  Illuminate  countless  millions  of 
homes  and  bring  the  blessing  of  electricity's  aid  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  all  our  people.  We  see  vast  forests  proffering  their 
lumber,  vast  mineral  deposits  proffering  their  store,  vast  areas 
vacant  and  waiting  the  building  of  decent  homes  for  all  We  see. 
my  friends,  a  Garden  of  Eden  In  truth  with  all  the  blessings  the 
designation  Implies. 

And  yet.  as  we  look  closer  at  that  American  scene,  we  see 
want  and  misery  and  destitution  upon  every  side.  In  the  very 
midst  of  these  blessings,  we  see  poverty  and  social  degradation 
and  despair  eating,  like  the  horrible  cancers  they  are.  Into  the 
hearts  and  the  souls  of  uncounted  millions.  We  see  human  beings 
housed  in  hovels  In  the  cities,  housed  in  hovels  out  where  green 
acres  stretch  forth  upon  every  side,  hovels  knowing  not  even  the 
crudest  of  modern  Improvements  despite  the  roar  of  the  God-given 
rivers  crying  their  offering  of  power  to  provide  heat  and  light  and 
warmth  and  comfort  for  even  the  lowliest.  We  see  a  great  mauso- 
leum crammed  with  cold  and  costly  gold  purchaser  from  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth  to  lie  In  useless,  senslcss  token  of  the  money- 
lender's god  We  see  a  second  filled  with  dully  gleaming  bars  of 
fllver.  likewise  purchased  from  people  who  chose  to  exchange  it 
for  things  of  genuine  value  In  the  struggle  for  existence.  We 
see.  from  coast  to  coast,  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  great  fields  and 
small,  wherein  lie  rotting  the  fruits  of  the  farmer's  labor  and  the 
farmer's  hopes,  vast  orchards  carpeted  with  rotting  fruit,  vast 
areas  untllled  because  the  Government  has  chosen  to  pay  their 
owners  to  return  the  land  to  idleness,  hordes  of  farm  laborers 
and  small-farm  owners  reduced  to  dependence  upon  relief,  and 
millions  upon  millions  of  once  self-reliant  and  self-supporting 
home  owners  and  farm  owners  stripped  of  their  every  possession  and 
forced  into  the  thralldom  of  Government-controlled  pauperization. 
We  see  the  hungry  pleading  for  food  and  the  food  rotting  in  the 
fields  and  orchards.  We  see  the  Ill-clad  millions  pleading  for  gar- 
ments and  the  textile  mills  silent  and  dead.  We  .see  the  ill-housed 
pleading  for  homes  and  the  lumber  mills  without  orders,  their 
employees  forced  Into  the  insatiable  maw  of  destitution,  the 
mechanics  idle  and  themselves  pauperized.  We  see  some  forty-five 
millions  of  people  utterly  dependent  upon  the  Government  for 
their  daily  bread.  We  see  the  Nation  smothering  beneath  a  public 
debt  of  more  than  $65,000,000,000.  And  we  see  each  new-born  babe 
Inherit  upon  the  Instant  of  its  birth  a  personal  obligation  of  more 
than  $500  because  of  that  public  debt. 

There  is  the  picture,  ladies  and  gentlemen;  the  picture  that  for 
7  long  years  has  been  growing  constantly  sorrier,  and  the  picture 
that  still  bears  the  original  designaton  of  "an  emergency."  For  7 
years  the  New  Deal  has  deluded  the  people  with  the  false  hope 
that  that  picture  would  correct  Itself.  For  7  long  years  Congress 
has  talked  a  lot  and  done  nothing  about  the  fundamental  cause  of 
it  all.  The  administration  and  its  cohorts  on  the  Hill  have  tried 
to  emulate  that  California  scientist  who  claimed  he  could  freeze 
human  beings  Into  a  state  simulating  death,  keep  them  so  as  long 
as  he.  wished,  and  then  bring  them  back  to  life  exactly  as  thry 
were  at  the  time  of  freezing.  The  administration  and  Its  cohorts 
have  tried  to  freeze  the  unemployed  In  the  Ice  of  a  so-called  "re- 
lief '  status  and  hold  them  so  until  some  magic  could  be  devised 
to  restore  purchasing  power  with  which  to  turn  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry and  bring  demand  for  the  thawing  out  of  that  frozen  labor. 
Blindly  they  tried  the  experiment  and  determinedly  they  refu.«ed 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  by  depriving  these  millions  of  purchasing 
power  by  preferring  to  keep  them  in  destitution  and  want  and 
at  the  same  time  deny  them  the  vital  prereqtilsite  to  relieve  that 
want,  they  did  nothing  more  than  evad3  the  issue  and  postpone 
the  day  of  Inevitable  reckoning. 

Purchasing  power  alone,  my  friends,  can  unlock  the  floodgates 
of  plenty  and  start  anew  the  wheels  of  industry  to  humming  a 
song  of  recovery.  Crackpot  theories  of  relief  that  provide  mere 
existence  to  unemployed  millions  and  Ignore  the  obvious  truth 
can  lead  only  to  such  sorry  messes  as  that  in  which  America  finds 
itself  today. 

To  those  who  scoff  at  the  Townsend  principle  and  monetary 
reform  I  recommend  a  careful  study  of  this  picture  of  America  today 
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after  the  New  Deal  years  of  pump  priming  and  compulsory  pauper- 
ization and  frozen  labor  and  this  tragic  thing  they  call  "'relief  "  And 
I  invUe  the  attention  of  those  critics  and  scoffers  to  the  fact  that 
the  Townsend  principle  of  underwriting  our  economy,  linked  with 
an  honest  and  really  sound  money  system,  provide  for  the  creation 
of  purchasing  power  for  all,  not  the  mere  salve  of  debt  pump 
priming  falsely  labeled  and  sold  to  us  as  a  cure. 

The  present  agitation  among  relief  workers  is  tragic,  indeed.  Yet. 
as  time  goes  on.  can  we  expect  tranquillity  in  the  ranks  of  those 
finally  awake  to  the  true  nature  of  the  hocus-pocus  of  those  who 
advocate  the  theories  of  the  New  Deal  or  those  who  extol  the  virtue 
and  blessings  of  the  status  quo?  We  can  expect  nothing  more  than 
an  ever-increasing  amount  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  as  a 
result  of  such  policies.  A  scalpel  is  needed  on  our  present  restricted 
complex  of  distribution — a  scalpel  in  the  place  of  the  debt  salve  so 
profusely  used  during  the  past  10  years.  Pensions,  debt-free  money 
used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  an  equitable  tax  system 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  ability  to  pay,  comprise  the  only  per- 
manent way  out.  Until  2  weeks  from  tonight,  good  night  and  good 
wishes. 

Kings  Canyon  National  Park 
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EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   LOS   ANGELES  TIMES 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  19th  day  of  July 
1939  an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which, 
I  believe,  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  labored  so 
long  and  well  for  the  creation  of  the  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park  in  California,  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  which 
passed  the  House  last  week. 

Pursuant  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership.  I 
am  privileged  to  extend  this  forceful  expression  from  this 
Influential  western  daily  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

With  the  indulgence  of  the  membership.  I  read: 

KINGS   CANYON    PARK    VTIKS 

The  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  Callfornlans  undoubtedly 
were  carried  out  yesterday  when  the  House  passed  the  bill  creating 
the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  Approval  of  the  Senate  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  setting  aside  as  a  wilderness  playground 
of  this  450,000-acre  scenic  wonderland  is  a  victory  which  will  mean 
much  not  only  for  the  enjoyment  of  residents  of  this  State,  but  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists  as  well. 

There  has  been  a  bitter  fight  over  creation  of  the  park,  the  site 
of  which  until  now  has  been  under  control  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Final  routing  of  the  opposition  was  accomplished  In  the  over- 
whelming rejection  of  an  amendment  to  permit  power  develop- 
ment within  the  areas  boimdaries. 

A  road  now  Is  being  pushed  into  the  floor  of  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Kings,  but  for  the  mckst  part  the  realm  of  John  Mulr's  "shin- 
ing mountains"  will  be  accessible  only  to  horsemen  and  hikers. 
This  Is  as  It  should  be  Nature  has  created  few  sights  comparable 
to  those  in  the  Kings  country.  They  should  be  maintained  as 
nature  made  them. 

The  new  park  will  assure  their  perpetual  protection. 


What  P.  W.  A.  Has  Done  To  Create  Employment 
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BTATEMENT  BY  ISADOR  LUBIN 


Mr.  KRAMER.    Mi".  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  the  following  testimony  of  Isador  Lubin, 


Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  entitled  "Estimates  of  the  Amount  of  Labor 
Created  by  Federal  Loans  or  Expenditures  for  Construction 
Projects." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Dr.  Lubin  believes  the  construction 
of  public  works  has  long  been  a  first  line  of  defense  against 
unemployment.  His  arguments  strengthen  the  position  of 
those  Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
approval  of  a  further  public-works  program. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will  read  this  statement 
and  the  statistics  presented  therein. 

Statement  by  Lsador  Lubin.  United  States  Department  or  Labo*, 
Before  the  House  Banking  and  Currenct  Committee,  Jult 
19.    1939 

estimates  or  the  amottnt  or  labor  created  by  federal  loans  ok 

EXPENDITURES   FOR  CONSTRUCTION    PROJECTS 

The  construction  of  public  works  has  long  been  a  first  line  of 
defense  against  unemployment  in  periods  of  depression.  In  Judg- 
ing the  effectlvenes*  of  any  program  of  public  works  as  a  means  of 
reemployment.  6e\'eral  groups  of  workers  must  be  considered. 
First,  there  are  the  men  who  work  on  the  job  itself  They  are 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  stone  masons,  ditch  diggers,  cement  finish- 
ers, and  a  host  of  other  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  men 
who  work  with  them.  Second,  there  are  the  men  in  the  factories 
who  provide  the  brick,  cement,  lumber,  and  steel  to  be  used  on 
the  job.  Back  of  them  are  the  miners,  the  loggers,  and  others  who 
supply  the  raw  materials  for  the  factories;  and  last,  there  are  the 
men  on  transportation  systems  which  carry  the  materials  to  the 
factories  and  later  to  the  job. 

Employment  of  these  secondary  groups  of  workers  Is  just  as 
Important  in  any  reemployment  program  as  the  employment  of 
men  at  the  site  of  construction.  For  a  great  many  types  of  public 
works  the  materials,  man-hours,  and  transportation  men  are  nu- 
merically more  Important  than  the  men  working  at  the  site  of 
the  construction  projects. 

The  vast  majority  of  contractors  and  subcontractors  working  on 
construction  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal 
funds  send  monthly  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show- 
ing the  number  of  employees,  amounts  of  pay  rolls,  and  man- 
hours  worked  at  the  site  of  each  construction  project.  Each 
contractor  also  notifies  the  Bureau  of  the  type  and  value  of  ma- 
terials which  he  purchases  for  these  projects  as  well  as  the  source 
of  his  supplies  This  provides  a  record  of  the  total  value  of 
materials  used  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  tlie  job  and  to  the  size  of 
the  site  pay  roll. 

On  the  basis  of  the  infoimatlon  furnished  by  the  Fuppllers  of 
these  materials,  the  Bureau  makes  estimates  of  the  number  of 
man-hours  of  labor  requlied  in  the  manufacttire  and  fabrication  of 
these  materials. 

Beyond  this  labor  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  of  these  prod- 
ucts purchased  by  the  contractor  is  other  labor  used  In  making  the 
raw  materials  that  went  into  their  production.  For  steel,  cement, 
lumber,  brick,  plumbing  and  heating  supplies,  electrical  products, 
and  sand  and  gravel,  the  Bureau  has  traced  the  record  far  back 
along  the  line  to  the  original  Bupplies  of  raw  materials.  Mines, 
railroads,  factories,  and  shipping  lines  opened  their  records  for  the 
personal  Inspection  of  the  agents  of  the  Biueau  so  that  these  facts 
could  be  obtained. 

The  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  have  now  segre- 
gated the  benefits  to  Industry  and  employment  arising  from  each 
major  type  of  public- works  construction  They  show  what  happens 
to  men  and  machines  when  various  types  of  publlc-works-construc- 
tion  projects  are  undertaken. 

With  the  material  from  these  surveys  it  is  jxsaslble  to  forecast 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  the  results  which  might  be 
expected  from  new  construction  programs.  For  example,  for  each 
$100,000,000  spent  for  non-Federal  public  works  of  the  sort  that 
were  constructed  under  P.  W  A.,  the  Btireau  estlmatee  that  there 
will  be  34.400  000  hours  of  labor  created  at  the  coiMtruction  site, 
and  that  65.700.000  hours  of  work  will  be  created  In  mines,  forests, 
factories,  and  on  transportation  systems.     See  table  1. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  hours  of  employment  created 
In  fabricating  the  materials,  the  Bureau's  studies  also  show  the 
dollar  value  in  orders  which  factories  may  expect  from  different 
types  of  programs.  For  example.  In  a  $100,000,000  building  con- 
struction program,  iron  and  steel  mills  may  expect  orders  valued 
at  $15,000,000;  lumber  and  mlUwork  firms,  orders  In  the  amount 
of  $5,300,000;  brick  and  tile  plants,  orders  In  the  amount  of 
$4,200,000    etc. 

For  every  $100,000,000  spent  for  self-liquidating  transportation 
projects,  approximately  47.500,000  hours  will  be  created  at  the  con- 
struction site  and  66.900.000  hours  In  mines,  forests,  factories,  and 
on  transportation  systems.     (See  table  2  ) 

A  rural  electrification  program  of  $100,000,000  will  create  ap- 
proximately 34.000,000  hours  nt  the  site  and  approximately  47.- 
OOC.OOO  hours  in  mines,  forests,  factories,  and  on  transportation 
systems.     (See  table  3  ) 

The  program  would  provide  for  the  installation  of  approximately 
46.000  miles  of  line.  This  would  Involve  among  other  things  the 
purchase  of  9,200.000  poles,  1.150,000  meters,  1,000,000  transformers, 


land   by  the  divine   Creator      We   go  on   deliberately    Ignoring   the 
obvious  way  out  of  tlie  sorry  quagmire   of   a  pseudo-reliel   thaA 


To   those    who   scoff   at   the  Townsend   principle    and    monetary 
reform  I  recommend  a  careful  study  of  this  picture  of  America  today 


my  remarks  I  include  the  following  testimony  of  Isador  Lubin,  I  purchase  of  9^00.000  poles,  1,150,000  meters,  1,000,000  transformera, 
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400  000  000  pounda  of  copper,  aluminum,  and  nteel.     The  program 
uould  fi«Tve  a  minimum  of  1.150.000  rural  families. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  construction  of  these  new  lines 
would,  during  the  first  6  months  they  were  energized,  result  in 
the  installation  of  approximately  $115,000,000  of  home  wiring  and 
the  purchaw  ot  over  «230  000.000  of  home  electrical  appliances 
purchased  by  the  families  receiving  electric  f,ervice  for  the  first 
time  Smce  apprcxlmately  one-half  of  the  cost  of  wiring  repre- 
sents labcr  (including  that  of  the  contractor)  and  one-half  repre- 
sents the-  cost  of  wiring  materials,  a  market  will  be  created  by 
this  pr<>j;ram  of  over  »230.000.000  for  appliance*  and  approximately 
»57  .SCO  000  of  wiring  materials  such  as  insulated  copper  conductor, 
outlets  and  switches  The  figure  on  appliances  is  low;  purchases 
during  the  second  6-month  period  would  raise  the  total  perhaps 
as  much  as  25  percent. 

Included  In  the  appliances  purchased  during  the  first  6  months 
of  service  would  be  approximately  the  following  totals:  1.000.000 
radios  950.000  hand  irons,  550,000  washing  machines,  300.000  re- 
frifrerators.  275.000  toasters.  200,000  water  pumps.  200.000  vacuum 
cleaners.   100.000  small  motors. 

Bo  far  we  have  been  talking  about  the  benefits  the  durable-goods 
manufacturers  receive  from  public-works  construction.  .The  manu- 
facturers and  vendors  of  consumers'  goods  and  services  also  benefit 
by  public-works  expenditures.  From  its  studies  of  family  expendi- 
tures the  Bureau  has  determined  approxlmaU-ly  how  wai?e-eamer 
families  ypend  their  earnings.  It  is  estimated  that  a  $100,000,000 
non-Federal  construction  program  will  show  expenditures  by  wage 
earners  of  $21,700,000  for  food.  $10,700,000  for  housing,  and  $7,300.- 
000  for  clothing,  etc.     See  table  4. 

The  railway-equipment  program  would  create  over  400.000.000 
man-hours  of  employment,  one-fourth  of  which  would  be  In  the 
car  shops.  The  bulk  of  the  employment  Involved  In  car  building 
^wou'd  be  of  a  skilled  and  semiskilled  nature.  A  rough  estimate 
of  the  amounts  of  material  involved  In  the  program  (assuming 
that  one-fourth  of  the  construction  will  be  of  locomotives)  is 
400  000  000  man-hours.  In  which  one-fourth  will  be  In  the  car 
planus  and  the  remainder  outside  of  the  car  plants.  Over  30,- 
000  000  tons  of  steel  would  be  employed,  over  10.000.000  tons  of 
coai.  780,000  tons  of  lumber,  15.000  tons  of  paint,  60.000  tons  of 
refractories.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
machine  tools,  small  tools,  and  electrical  equipment  which  would  be 
needed. 

The  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
Indicate  that  about  one-half  of  the  sum  allotted  in  this  bill  would 
be  used  for  loans  to  Individual  tenants  and  to  tenant  purchase 
n.«oclatlons  to  finance  the  purchase  and  Improvement  of  farms. 
The  remaining  $300,000,000  would  be  used  for  rehabilitation  loans, 
minor  farm  Improvements,  and  water  facilities — particularly  Irriga- 
tion wells,  small  dams,  ditches,  pipe  lines,  and  livestock-watering 
facilities. 

Tadle  I— An  estimate  cf  the  effect  of  $100,000,000  of  constnis- 
ticm  contracts  auardcd  for  P.  W.  A.  Building  Construction 
Projects — Nonresidential 

[Subject  to  revision] 

Expenditures  for: 

Labor  at   site    (29  3   percent) $29, 

Material    (54.1    percent) 54, 

Other  expenses  and  profit   (16  6  percent) 16. 

Man-hours  worked: 

At    the    construction    site 34. 

In    mines,    forests,    factories,    transportation,   and 
in    admlni-stration 65, 

Value  of  material  orders  placed: 

materials 54, 


Man-hours   worked: 

At  the  construction  site 47,500,000 

In  mines,  forests,  factories,  transportation,  and  In 

administration 66,870,000 

Value    of    material    orders   placed: 

All  materials --- $48.  200,  OOP 

Iron  and  steel  products 12,200,000 

Sand  and  gravel —  - 10.960.000 

Cement - —  -  10,040.000 

Paving   materials   and    mixtures 4.800.000 

Lumber   and    timber   products 2,400,000 

Stone  and  clay  products,  not  elsewhere- classlfled.  1.300,000 

Other  materials.. 6.500.000 

Table  III— An  estimate  of  the  effect  of  SIOO.OOO.OOO  of  construc- 
tion   contracts   awarded   for    rural    electrification    projects 

Expenditures  for: 

Labor   at   site —  - - — -  $18,200,000 

Material - - $65,500,000 

Other  expen.nes  and  profits $16.  300,  000 

Man-hours  worked: 

At   the   site -     34.019,000 

In  mines,  forests,  factories,  transportation,  and  in 

admiafstratlon 46.800,000 

Value  of  material  orders  placed: 

All    materials.. $65,500,000 

Poles                                        .                    -  12.600,000 

Meters"  V-V.V.V-V.. 3,  000.  000 

Transformers 12.  800,  000 

Conductors 21,  700,  000 

Other  materials.. 15,400,000 


300.000 
100.000 
600.000 

400.000 

700,000 

100,000 


Iron  and  steel  produrts.  not  elsewhere  classified  — 

Lumber   and    miUwork 

Brick   and   hollow    tile — 

Cement'- 

Heating   and    ventilating   materials w. 

Sand,  gravel,  and  crushed   stone' 

Plumbing    materials 

Electric  wiring  and   fixtures 

Marble,  granite,  slate,  and  other  stone  products. 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies 

Wall  plaster,  wallboard.  and  insulating  board 

Roofing   materials,    not   elsewhere   classified 

Nonferrcus  metals  and  their  products 

Tiling,   floor   and   wall,   and    terrazzo 

Paints   and   varnishes 

Other  materials 


15  000. 000 

5.  300.  000 

4.  200.  000 

3.900.000 

3,600.000 

3,100,000 

2,  800,  000 

2,  700, 000 

2,  200, OOO 

1.400.000 

1.  100.000 

900. 000 

800. OCO 

600,000 

400,000 

6,100,000 


'  Includes  cement  In  concrete  products. 

=  Includes  sand  and  gravel  in  concrete  products. 


Tabli  n—An  estimate  of  the  effect  of  $100,000,000  of  construe 
tion — Contracts  au-arded  for  a  highuay  construction  program 

Expenditures   for: 

Labor  at  site    (29.5  percent) $29,500,000 

Material    (482  percent) $48,200,000 

Other   expenses   and   profits    (22.3   percent) $22,300,000 


TABt-E  TV —How  wages  received  on  $100,000,000  P.  W.  A.  huilding- 
constru^tion  program  will  be  spent 

Food     — - —  -  $21,726,000 

Clothing- 7,  287,  OOO 

Hotismg 10,728,000 

Housrhold  operation 7.7!)9.000 

Furnishings  and  equipment 2.969.000 

Transportation 6.  140.  000 

Recreation 3.  643.  000 

Medical  care 2,834,000 

Other  Items 4,386.000 


Total 67, 472.  000 


Table  V. — An  estimate  of  the  effect  of  $100,000,000  of  contracts  for 
the  manufacture  of  freight  cars 
(Subject  to  revision) 
Man-hours  worked: 

In   car-bulldlng  plants 23.840.000 

In  mines,  forests,  factories  (other  than  car  build- 
ing and  transportation) 66,940.000 


Number  of  man-hours  worked  In  mines,  forests,  facto- 
ries (other  than  car  building),  transportation,  and 
In  administration: 

Steel   products 53.295,000 

6,692,000 

38.000 

___ 6,400.000 

68,000 

447,000 


Coal. 

Journal-box  waste   (dry). 

Lumber 

Paint 

Refractories 


All   materials __ 66,940,000 


We  Should  Help  Railroads  Rebuild  Their  Business 
Before  Financing  Them  Otherwise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  approach  the 
study  of  this  transportation  bill  with  an  inclination  to  favor 
it  if,  as  I  believe,  it  is  helpful  to  the  railroads  and  also  to  the 
general  public.  No  one  values  more  than  I  the  work  of  the 
railroads  in  developing  the  West,  in  causing  it  to  be  settled 
and  providing  an  outlet  for  its  products  as  the  railroads  have 
done.   I  am  thinking  particularly  of  my  own  State,  and  I  hope 
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I  may  be  pardoned  for  taking  a  more  narrow  and  local  view 
In  this  matter.  Two  transcontinental  railroads  cross  Arizona: 
The  Santa  Pe  Railroad,  which  was  originally  called  the  At- 
lantic &  Pacific,  and  was  planned  to  follow  approximately 
the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude;  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  the  Southern  Pacific  road,  which  followed 
approximately  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  latitude.  These 
two  were  among  the  first  transcontinental  lines  to  be  built; 
and  although  they  were  designed  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  coasts,  after  completion  their  builders  found  an 
unexpected  source  of  revenue  in  carrying  passengers  and 
freight  into  that  region  and  in  carrying  its  ever-incrca'sing 
products  from  that  region  to  our  outer  markets. 

What  a  romantic  history  might  truthfully  be  told  about 
the  building  of  these  two  steel  highways!  If  time  permitted, 
I  should  like  to  give  you  that  entrancing  story,  for  the  build- 
ing cf  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  toward  the  west 
over  that  high  mountain  country  is  as  thrilling  as  was  the 
building  of  the  Union  Pacific  or  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Of 
course,  the  building  of  the  Southern  Pacific  toward  the  east 
does  not  lack  in  interest  or  excitement,  for  it  was  built  by 
the  same  gieat  quartet  of  railroad  builders  who  pushed  the 
Central  Pacific  across  the  high  mountains  to  meet  the  Union 
Pacific  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  However,  it  may  seem 
that  such  a  narrative  has  only  an  academic  Interest  to  us 
today. 

I  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  I  believe,  if  we  can  shape  this  law  prop- 
erly, that  great  regulatory  body,  with  more  than  50  years' 
experience  to  guide  it.  will  deal  properly  with  the  railroads, 
their  employees,  the  stockholdei-s,  and  the  general  public. 
I  believe  that  the  railroads  should  be  granted  some  relief 
from  this  back-breaking  burden  of  carrying  supplies  for  the 
Crovernment  at  a  reduction  of  50  percent  in  rates.  The 
Southern  Pacific  has  no  alternate  sections  of  land  in  Ari- 
zona, while  the  Santa  Fe  does  have.  I  can  well  imagine  that 
something  should  be  done  to  even  up  the  matter  and  give 
rehef  to  both,  for  I  assume  that  a  railroad  that  has  no  land 
grants,  in  order  to  get  business  from  the  Government,  must 
offer  the  same  low  rates  as  are  offered  by  the  land-grant 
railroads.  Many  years  before  I  came  to  Congress  I  heard  an 
oflBcial  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  say  that  that  road's  grant 
from  the  Government  had  been  an  expensive  gift.  With  the 
ever-increasing  amount  of  Government  shipping  across  Ari- 
zona on  account  of  these  new  governmental  agencies,  it 
seems  to  me  that  both  of  these  railroads  need  some  relief 
from  the  intolerable  burden  which  tliis  50-percent  reduction 
In  rates  places  upon  them. 

Something  has  been  said  during  this  debate  about  a  rail- 
road lobby.  It  may  be  here,  but  not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
have  not  been  approached  by  anyone  connected  with  rail- 
roads, nor  have  I  received  more  than  a  dozen  letters  con- 
cerning this  bill,  but  to  my  mind  it  stands  to  reason  that 
some  such  legislation  as  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroads 
is  imperative.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  the  long-and-short- 
haul  clau.se  repealed,  for  I  do  not  want  a  return  of  the  fatal 
discriminatory  freight  rates  which  would  again  cast  a  pall 
over  the  intermountain  country  and  blight  its  growth.  Yet 
I  do  recognize  the  strategic  importance  of  the  railroads  in 
our  economy,  and  I  do  recognize  the  fact  that  for  great  por- 
tions of  the  State  which  I  represent  the  railroads  are  the 
chief  taxpayers  and  the  chief  employers  of  our  people,  thus 
furnishing  the  money  to  support  our  schools  and  civic  in- 
stitutions. Unless  this  bill  is  emasculated  by  unwise  amend- 
ments, I  shall  be  glad  to  support  it. 

I  was  happy  today  to  help  defeat  the  Kitchens  amendment 
to  strike  out  the  words  "unjust"  and  '"undue"  in  the  state- 
ment of  policy.  Such  an  amendment,  if  it  had  carried,  would 
have  tied  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  do.  Later  through  the  Jones  amendment  and 
the  Green  proposal,  we  aimed  to  improve  the  situation  for 
the  shipfjers  of  all  farm  products,  including  livestock  prod- 
ucts. If  we  can  keep  the  bill  thus  favorable  to  the  interior 
region,  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  agricultural  shipments 
will  swell  the  earnings  of  the  roads  and  bring  back  pros- 
perity to  them  as  well  as  to  the  regions  they  serve. 


Importation  of  Meat  Product.s  Continue.*^ — Meat  Im- 
ports for  1  Week  at  One  I'ort  of  Entry,  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1939 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  17th  of  May  of 
this  year  I  called  the  attention  of  the  membership  of  this 
body  to  the  mounting  increases  in  the  importation  of  for- 
eign-produced cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  a.s  well  as  of  the  meat 
products  manufactured  therefrom,  all  of  which  eocs  into 
!  direct  competition  v.ith  that  of  our  domestic  producers. 
;  American  breeders,  butchers,  packers,  and  canners;  and  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  cons'-nt  of  the  inemt)er- 
ship  I  then  caused  to  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  a  tabulation  showing  the  various 
items  and  quantities  imported  into  the  United  States 
through  but  one  port  of  entry,  the  port  of  New  York,  dur- 
ing but  1  week  of  the  calendar  year,  the  week  of  March  10, 
1939. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  membership  that  the 
startling  condition  of  affairs  which  my  remarks  and  the 
tp.bulation  thus  revealed  to  the  country  did  not  constitute 
an  unusual  occurrence,  seized  upon  for  purposes  of  debate 
alone,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  true  average  example  of 
that  which  is  occurring  from  day  to  day,  not  only  at  the 
port  of  New  York  but  at  every  other  port  of  entry  into  these 
United  States,  I  now  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
membership  of  this  body  for  permission  to  spread  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Recohd  a  similar  record  from 
'  the  same  port  of  entry  covering  a  similar  period  more 
recent;  that  is,  for  the  week  of  June  15,  1939.  The  figures 
are: 

Meat  products  • 
Argentina: 

Canned   com   beef.-i 

Beef    extract    In    tins 

Roast   beef   in   tins 

Brazil:   Canned  corn  beef 

Canada : 

Fresh  pork   cuts 

Fresh   chilled   calf    livers 

Fresh   chilled   veal   livers 

Fresh    beef    livers " 

Prcsh   frozen   ham 

FVesh   beef   cuts 

Smoked    bacon 

Cuba:    24  quarters  fresh  choice  beef 

Denmark: 

Liver    paste 

Cooked    ham    in    tins 

Smoked    sausage 

Estonia: 

Cooked  ham  In  tins 

Cooked   picnics   in   tins 

Holland : 

Cooked  sausage  In  tins 

Smoked   ham 

Italy : 

Smoked    sausage 

Salami 

Smoked    ham . 

Smoked  ham  In  tins 

Latvia:   Cooked    pork   loins 

New  Zealand : 

Fresh    frozen    beef   cuts 

Fresh  frozen  mutton  cuts 

Fresh  frozen  veal  cuts 

Noruay:  Meat  balls  In   tins 

Paraguay:   Canned   corn   beef 

Poland : 

Smoked  bacon 

Smoked   pork   butts 

Cooked  ham  lu  tins 

Cooked  pork  butts  in  tins 

>  Statistics  furnished  by  Raw  Materials  National  Council  of  Slotu 
City,  Iowa,  of  which  Mr.  Carl  H.  WUken  is  6ecret;;ry. 


Po^inds 

216.635 

3.360 

232,000 

990,000 

13,  024 

540 

300 

641 

21.8C7 

1.7C0 

3.055 

3,430 

275 
5,319 
1,842 

16.216 
2,516 

7.868 
1.868 

3,?G4 

4  867 

110 

3G0 

72 

358,845 

73.040 

27,951 

540 

36,000 

7.722 

4,200 

950,  394 

6.224 
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Poland: 


Meat  products — Continued 

Pounds 

Cooked  picnics  In  tins —       163,315 

Cooked  pork  loins  in  tins 16,  5M 

Switzerland:   Soup   tablets oo?'?^^ 

Uruguay:  Com  beer,  canned 224,  100 

Total - 3.  423.  567 

CATTl-E    ON    THE    HOOF 

When  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Canada  was  an- 
nounced some  month.s  ago  we  were  assured  by  the  defenders 
cf  that  concord  that,  because  of  the  limitations  placed  upon 
thfir  entry,  but  few  head  of  cattle  would  be  imported  under 
Its  terms.  In  the  light  of  developing  events  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  the  membership,  I  feel  quite  confident,  to  note 
just  what  has  occiu-red.  In  the  face  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  importation  of  meat  products  to  which  I 
have  just  called  the  attention  of  the  House,  the  contempo- 
raneoas  increase  in  the  importation  of  cattle  on  the  hoof 
will  be  found  worthy  of  consideration,  I  am  sure. 

These  are  the  startling  figures.  During  the  first  5  months 
of  1938.  47,452  head  of  cattle  were  imported  from  Canada. 
During  the  corresponding  months  of  1939.  under  the  existing 
reciprocal  agreement,  the  number  of  head  jumped  to  127,705. 
an  increase  cf  80.253.    So  much  for  Canada. 

Now  for  Mexico.  Because  of  the  insistence  of  the  American 
State  Department  that  the  benefits  conferred  upon  indi- 
vidual nations  bo  extended  to  all  other  nations  enjoying 
'•most  favored  nation"  status,  a  questionable  right  insofar  as 
our  southern  neighbor  is  concerned.  Mexico  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  a  similar  increase  of  business  in  the  American 
market.  Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  this  source. 

During  the  first  5  months  of  1938  Mexico  imported  into 
the  United  States  178,184  head  of  cattle.  During  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1939.  taking  fuil  advantage  of  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreement  with  Canada,  the  number  of  Mex- 
ican head  imported  into  the  United  States  jumped  to  the 
colossal  figure  of  332,676.  a  not  insignificant  gam  of  154,492. 

All  of  which  is  fine  for  the  cattlemen  of  Canada  and 
Mexico  but  not  so  good  for  those,  Americans  all.  who  are 
endeavoring  to  eke  out  a  living  breeding  cattle  in  the  United 
States  and  under  the  American  flag.  How  long.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  American  people  continue  to  submit  to  this  out- 
rageous disregard  of  our  own? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  startling  nature  of  the  facts 
revealed  in  the  foregoing  statement,  permit  me  to  repeat 
that  which  I  said  on  May  17  last.  Every  pound,  every  ounce 
of  that  which  is  listed  above  cotUd  have  been  produced  within 
the  territorial  boimdaries  of  the  United  States  by.  for,  and  to 
the  profit  of  Americans.  That  it  was  not  is  indeed  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  failure  of  those  who  are  presently 
charged  \nth  the  duty  of  guarding  our  tariff  walls  to  properly 
execute  the  trust  that  is  theirs. 

It  is  high  time  that  something  is  done  to  insure  the  return 
of  the  American  market  to  Uxe  American  farmer  and  the 
American  livestock  raiser. 


It  Can't  Be  Good-Bye  to  All  That 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday.  July  5,  1939 

Mr.  SHAN1.EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  study  of  the  Pales- 
tinian question  in  the  closing  days  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  in  1937.  I  said  that: 

No  more  living  exposition  of  the  hope  of  Israel  has  ever  been 
given  than   by   the   Herculean   efforts  of   Dr    Theodore   HerzL    o£ 


Vienna,  to  form,  energize,  and  maintain  this  pamr?  Zlontsm — a 
plan  which  .sought  the  mobilization  of  Jtwibh  ccpiial  throughout 
the  world  for  the  purchase  of  the  barren  tciritory  of  Palestine 
from  the  Turkish  Government. 

His  trials  and  tribulations,  his  far-sighted  pntlence  and  enthu- 
siasm form  a  picture  of  faith  and  hope  welded  together  by  a 
practicality  that  has  rarely  been  equaled — his  Zionist  Con- 
gresses fro'm  1897  to  his  death,  his  Interviews  with  the  foremost 
men  of  power  In  the  world,  the  Inculcation  of  his  spirit  Into 
others,  and  the  sublime  rejection  of  alluring  alternates  place  him 
high  in  the  e.stimaticn  of  world  Jewry  in  all  pre-war  efforts. 

Then  came  the  war  and.  with  it.  unthought-of  possibilities  for 
small  nations,  for  oppressed  peoples,  for  all  the  lamp  cf  liberal- 
ism had  not  reached.  From  U  came  the  Balfovir  declaration. 
Datod  November  2,  1917.  this  famous  document  Is  as  follows: 
"His  Majesty  s  Government  view  with  favor  the  establi.'-hmcnt  In 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  object, 
it  being  clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which 
may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  lights  of  existing  non-Jewish 
communities  in  Palestine  or  the  rights  and  political  status  en- 
joyed by  Jews  in  any  other  country." 

This  declaration,  the  most  salient  and  paramount  milestone  In 
modern  Zionism's  progress,  became  hallowed  by  the  approval  of 
America,  accepted  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  posited  In 
the  treaty  with  Turkey,  incorporated  in  the  British  mandate,  and 
solemnly  accepted  by  the  high  contracting  treaty  plenipotentiaries 
of  Britain  and  American  by  pact  on  December  3.  1924.  American 
Je^ry  has  been  wholeheartedly  behind  the  placement  of  the  man- 
date in  England's  hands. 

The  problem  behind  that  declaration,  its  utterance  and  its 
endorsement  by  President  Wilson,  and  our  insistence  that 
we  had  a  right  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  any  group  that  sought 
to  dispose  of  any  former  Turkish  territory,  is  still  present. 

Secretary  of  State  Bainbridge  Colby  uttered  to  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  a  sentiment  that  has  been  repeatedly 
adopted  by  our  State  Department.  Not  only  did  the  League 
of  Nations  recognize  our  interest  but  we  actually  assisted  in 
the  mandate  itself.    President  Roosevelt  has  said: 

Jewish  achievement  in  Palestine  since  the  Balfour  declaration 
vindicates  the  high  hope  which  lay  behind  the  sponsorship  of  the 
homeland.  The  Jewish  development  In  Palestine  since  the  Bal- 
four declaration  Is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  creative  powers  of  the 
Jewish  people  but.  by  bringing  great  advancement  Into  the  sacred 
land,  had  promoted  the  well-being  of  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof. 

I  shall  personally  watch  with  deep  sympathy  the  progress  of 
Palestine.  I  extend  to  your  organization  my  sincerest  wishes  for 
continued  success  and  achievement  (October  1932). 

The  interest  which  I  have  had  and  have  frequently  manifested 
In  the  rebuilding  of  the  ancient  Jewish  homeland  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, an  Interest  which  Is  shared  by  all  who  recognize  that 
every  people  has  the  Inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  It  Is  a  source  of  renewed  hope  and  courage, 
that  by  International  accord  and  by  the  moral  support  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  men  and  women  of  Jewish  faith  have  a 
right  to  resettle  the  land  where  their  faith  was  born  and  from 
which  much  of  our  modern  civilization  has  emanated  (July  1936). 

The  American  pact  is  in  treaty  series  No.  728,  entitled 
"Convention  Between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain," 
proclaimed  December  5,  1925.  Its  outstanding  provisions 
follow : 

Whereas  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  Allied  Powers, 
Turkey  renounces  all  her  rights  and  titles  over  Palestine.     •     •     • 

Whereas  the  principal  Allied  Powers  have  agreed  to  entrust  the 
mr.ndate  for  Palestine  to  His  Britannic  Majesty.     •     •     • 

Whereas  the  principal  Allied  Powers  have  also  agreed  that  the 
mandatory  should  be  responsible  for  putting  into  effect  the  dec- 
laration originally  made  on  the  2d  of  November  1917  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  adopted  by  the  sold  powers, 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  m  Palestine  cf  a  national  home  for 
the  Jewish  people.  It  being  clearly  understood  that  nothing  should 
be  done  which  might  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine  or  the  rights  and 
political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other  country;   and 

Whereas  recncnltlon  has  thereby  been  given  to  the  historical 
connection  of  the  Jewish  people  with  Palestine  and  to  the  grounds 
for  reconstituting  their  national  home  in  this  country.     •     •     • 

AKTICLE    2 

The  mandatory  shall  be  responsible  for  placing  the  country 
under  such  political,  administrative,  and  economic  conditions  as 
win  secure  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  national  home  as  laid 
down  In  the  preamble  and  the  development  of  self-governing  In- 
stitutions, and  also  for  safeguarding  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  irrespective  of  race  and  religion. 

ARTICLE    3 

The  mandatory  shall,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  encourage 
local  autonomy.     •     •     • 
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ARTICLE    S 

The  administration  of  Palestine,  while  Insuring  that  the  rights 
and  position  of  other  sections  of  the  population  are  not  prejudiced, 
shall  facilitate  Jewish  immigration  under  suitable  conditions,  and 
shall  encourage.  In  cooperation  with  the  Jewish  agency  referred  to 
In  article  4.  close  settlement  by  Jews  on  the  land.  Including  state 
lands  and  waste  lands  not  required  for  public  purposes. 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  by  participating  In  the 
war  against  Germany  contributed  to  her  defeat  and  the  defeat  of 
her  allies  and  to  the  renunciation  of  the  rights  and  titles  of  her 
allies  In  the  territory  transferred  by  them  but  has  not  ratified  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  embodied  In  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.     •     •     • 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have^  incorporated  in  the  Record  some  of 
the   correspondence   between   Sir   Henry   Malcom   and   the 
Sherif  Husseim  of  Mecca  for  the  period  of  July   1915  to 
March  1,  1916.    It  is  my  proposal  also  to  include  in  another 
extension  of  remarks  a  report  that  the  committee  set  up  to 
consider  that  correspondence.    I  ask  for  the  liberty  of  doing 
this  because  I  understand  that  there  are  but  one  or  two    '• 
copies  of   these   reports  in   America.     However,   I   wish   to   \ 
emphatically  go  on  record  as  stating  that  all  of  the  high  | 
officials  that  gave  world-wide  support  to  the  Balfour  decla- 
ration still  enjoin  upon  us  a  militant  attitude  and  a  deter- 
mination that  this  covenant  shall  not  be  broken. 

Great  men,  noble  figures,  gave  their  benediction  to  this 
promise  of  the  British  Government.  After  all,  the  Balfour 
declaration  was  expressed  in  a  letter  by  Lord  Balfour  to  Lord 
Rothschild.  It  has  been  said  that,  apart  from  the  recognition 
of  the  eternal  justice  of  the  cause,  it  was  a  great  stroke  of 
statesmanship  on  behalf  of  the  British  people  and  the  Allied 
Powers,  It  played  its  part  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  throughout  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Balfour  declaration  was  followed  by  an  official 
mission.  The  mission  was  led  by  Dr.  Weizmann  and  in- 
cluded representatives  of  the  English,  French,  and  Italian 
Jews  who  were  later  joined  by  American  and  also  Pal- 
estinian Jewish  representatives. 

Lord  Melshett.  in  his  Thy  Neighbour,  said: 

Prom  the  Balfour  declaration  to  the  ratification  cf  the  mandate 
was  a  long  cry. 

He  later  said  something  very  prophetical: 

The  people  of  Christ  have  become  the  Christ  of  peoples.  De- 
spised and  rejected  of  men.  refined  In  the  furnace  of  affliction, 
they  have  nowhere  to  lay  their  heads.  God  fulfills  Himself  in 
many  ways  Out  of  the  carnage  and  suffering  of  the  war  It  was 
given  to  a  Nation  to  redress  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs  and  repair 
one  of  the  oldest  Injustices  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  door 
of  Palestine  Is  once  again  held  open  to  the  eternal  people.  They 
stand  on  the  threshold  cf  their  ancient  heritage. 

It  was  definitely  stated  In  the  British  Government  White  Paper 
of  1922  that  the  promise  in  respect  of  Palestine  was  given  "subject 
to  a  reservation  in  the  same  letter,  which  excluded  from  Its  scope, 
among  other  territories,  the  portions  of  Syria  lying  to  the  west  of 
the  district  of  Damascus.  This  reservation  has  always  been  re- 
garded by  His  Majesty's  Government  as  covering  the  vilayet  of 
Beirut  and  the  independent  Sanjak  of  Jenisalem.  The  whole  of 
Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  was  excluded  from  Henry  McMama- 
hon's  pledge. 

Quite  apart  from  pledges  made  by  the  British  Government  and 
Its  Allies,  there  can  be  no  evasion  of  the  plain  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  on  January  3.  1919.  between  the  Emir  Feisal.  on 
behalf  of  the  Arab  kingdom  of  the  Hejaz.  and  Dr.  Weizmann.  on 
behalf  of  the  Zionist  organisation.  That  agreement  bound  the 
panics  thereto  to  submit  to  a  definite  delimmation  of  the  boun- 
daries between  the  Arab  state  and  Palestine.  a.id.  moreover,  pro- 
vided that  "all  necessary  measures  shall  be  uken  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  Immigration  of  Jews  Into  Palestine  on  a  large  scale,  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  settle  Jewish  Immigrants  up>on  the  land." 
Previously,  on  February  6,  1919.  Pelsal  had  presented  a  statement 
before  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  pressing  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  all  the  Arablc-speaklng  peoples  In  Asia  which  contained  the 
following  reservation  regarding  Palestine: 

On  account  of  Its  universal  character.  I  shall  leave  Palestine 
on  one  side  for  the  mutual  consideration  of  all  parties  Interested. 
With  this  exception.  I  ask  for  the  Independence  of  the  Arabic  areas 
enumerated  In  the  memorandum. 

The  Jerusalem  National  Home  still  stands  among  the 
greatest  symbol  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  must  not  be 
foreclosed  by  a  breach  of  the  covenant. 


Auto  Trays  Not  Tables  at  Beer  Parlors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SKAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26.  1939 


MEMORANDUM    BY    CORPORATION    COtTNSEL,    TO    ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGE    CONTROL    BOARD 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  bill, 
H.  R.  7314,  which  was  voted  down  In  the  House  this  after- 
noon. I  also  include  a  memorandum  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Board.  This  memorandum,  written  May  5.  1939.  fully 
explains  the  reasons  for  the  Board's  action  in  aboli-shing  the 
practice  of  serving  beer  and  wines  to  persons  seated  in 
automobiles  on  premises  of  licensees  in  the  District. 

The  matters  referred  to  fellow: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  so  much  of  section  11.  paragraph  (g), 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  as  reads  as  follows:  "In  the  case  of  restaurants  and 
passenger-carrying  marine  vessels  and  club  cars  or  dining  cara  on 
a  railroad,  said  spirits  and  wine,  except  light  wines,  shall  be  sold 
or  served  only  to  persons  seated  at  public  tables,  and  beer  and 
light  wines  shall  be  sold  and  served  only  to  persons  seated  at 
public  tables  or  at  bona  fide  lunch  counters,  except  that  eptrlts, 
wine,  and  beer  may  be  sold  or  served  to  assemblages  of  more  than 
six  Individuals  In  a  private  room  when  such  room  has  been  previ- 
ously approved  by  the  Board"  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In 
the  case  of  restaurants  and  passenger-carrying  marine  vessels  and 
club  cars  or  dining  cars  on  a  railroad,  said  spirits  and  wine,  except 
light  wines,  shall  be  sold  or  served  only  to  persons  seated  at  public 
tables,  and  beer  and  light  wines  shall  be  sold  and  served  only  to 
persons  seated  at  public  tables  or  at  bona  flde  lunch  counters, 
except  that  beer  may  be  sold  to  persons  seated  In  vehicles  parked 
entirely  upon  the  premises  of  the  licensee,  and  except  that  spirits, 
wine,  and  beer  may  be  sold  or  served  to  assemblages  of  more  than 
six  Individuals  In  a  private  room  when  such  room  has  been  previ- 
ously approved  by  the  Board";  and  that  so  much  of  section  11, 
paragraph  (h).  of  such  act.  as  amended,  as  reads  as  follows:  "In 
the  case  of  restaurants,  taverns,  and  pasenger-carrj-lng  marine  ves- 
sels and  club  cars  or  dining  cars  on  a  railroad  said  beer  and  light 
wines  shall  be  sold  or  served  only  to  persons  seated  at  public  tables 
or  at  bona  flde  lunch  counters,  except  that  beer  and  light  wines 
may  be  sold  or  served  to  assemblages  of  more  than  six  individuals 
In  a  private  room  when  such  room  has  been  previously  approved 
by  the  Board"  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  the  case  of 
restaurants,  taverns,  and  passenger-carrying  marine  vessels  and 
club  cars  or  dining  cars  on  a  railroad,  said  beer  or  light  wlnea 
shall  be  sold  or  served  only  to  persons  seated  at_  public  tables 
or  at  bona  flde  lunch  counters,  except  that  beer  may  be  sold  to 
persons  seated  In  vehicles  parked  entirely  upon  the  premises  of 
the  licensees,  and  except  that  beer  and  light  wines  may  be  sold 
or  served  to  assemblages  of  more  than  six  Indlviduala  in  a  privat« 
room  when  such  room  has  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Board." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  thia  act  ahall  take  effect 
Immediately  following  Its  enactment. 

Uat  5.  1939. 

uemokaivdum  to  ths  alcoholic  bevekacs  conttol  boakd 

Re:  Are  service  tra3rs  attached  to  automobiles  nables"  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraphs  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  11  of  the  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act? 

A  number  of  on -sale  licensees  have  procured  from  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Board  permission  to  sell  beer  and  light  wines  in 
the  so-called  parking  lots  adjacent  to  the  premise  which  is  cov- 
ered by  the  license.  Of  recent  months  Increasingly  large  numbers 
of  complaints  have  reached  the  Board  that  this  privilege  Is  being 
abused,  more  particularly  by  sales  to  Intoxicated  persons  and  to 
minors. 

The  beverages  In  question  are  served  on  aluminum  serv'lce  trays 
which  are  fastened  to  the  sides  of  automobiles  by  means  of  clamps 
and  an  extension  arm.  These  trays  are  adjusted  to  cars  desiring 
that  type  of  service  by  lot  attendants  or  waiters,  and  several 
objections  to  this  system  arise  at  first  consideration.  For  one 
thing,  It  Is  Impossible  to  acciirately  tell  either  the   age  or  the 
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digr^  of  scbricty  of  persoiu  ■eat*d  In  an  automoblli*.  particularly 
at  night,  when  features  are  not  clearly  distinguishable.  For  an- 
other, a  system  of  this  kind  on  a  lot  capable  of  accommcxlatlnf? 
M  ( ral  hundred  cars  Is  Impossible  of  proper  Fupervlalon.  Super- 
vi>;(;ti  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Individual  attendants  who  are 
much  more  Interested  In  the  size  of  a  pro.spectlve  tip  than  they 
are  in  the  question  of  a  customers  ape  or  sobriety.  Last,  but  not 
least.  It  Inevitably  results  in  the  commingling  of  driving  and 
cirinklng.  which  is  distinctly  Inadvisable,  even  under  the  clo.scst 
cf  sijpcrvi.^ion. 

Paragraphs  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  11  provide  for  the  service  of 
Fpirlts  by  cla.'s  C  restaurant  operators,  on  one  hand,  and  of  beer 
and  lisht  wines  by  rlass  D  licensees  on  the  other  hard.  It  Is 
provided  with  re.«pect  thereto  that  these  beverages  phall  be  served 
ua  follows:  ••  •  •  shall  be  sold  and  served  only  to  persons 
■rated  at  public  tables  or  at  bona  flde  lunch  counters." 

In  determining  what  construction  Is  to  be  put  on  these  words, 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  Indicated  In  Its  deliberation  must  be 
considered.  Immediately  after  the  3.2  beer  law  of  April  5.  1933. 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  rewritten  by 
the  Senate  District  Commltt**.  As  reported  out  of  that  committee 
II  contained  the  following  provision:  "Such  permit  shall  authorize 
the  permittee  to  sell  beverages  for  consumption  on  the  premises 
designated  in  the  permit.  (A)  In  the  case  of  restaurants,  at  public 
tables  or  m  vehicles  parked  entirely  on  the  premises  designated  in 
the  permit." 

Senator  C.^ppfr.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  objected  to  the 
underscored  portion  cf  the  provision  for  the  reason  that  it  Is  im- 
pcFFihle  to  tell  the  ages  of  persons  seated  In  cars,  and  It  was 
btrlcken  from  the  bill. 

This  action  clearly  Indicates  two  things:  (1)  That  Conc^ess 
clearly  distinguished,  by  the  inclusion  of  both,  as  between  serv- 
ice over  a  public  table  and  service  to  an  automobile  located  on 
a  parking  lot;  and  (2)  Congress  manifested  a  definite  Intention 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  beverages  seated  in  parked  cars  on  the 
lot  adjacent  to  the  licensed  premises. 

In  further  effectuation  of  this  clear  Intent  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gTe«s.  several  licensees  who  Inquired  with  respect  thereto  were 
advised  by  the  then  Beverage  Control  Board  that  to  so  serve  would 
b*  considered  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  their  permits.  However, 
the  United  States  district  attorney,  whose  duty  It  was  to  enforce 
this  act.  rendered  an  opinion  under  the  date  of  October  2.  1933, 
apparently  without  consulting  the  Beverage  Board.  In  which  such 
sales  were  held  to  be  legal. 

With  this  opinion  of  the  United  States  attorney,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  take  issue.  We  see  no  logic  In  the  argument,  where 
we  have  four  or  Ave  people  seated  In  a  sedan  and  a  service  tray 
fastened  to  a  front  window  that  all  of  these  people  are  seated  at 
a  public  table.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  a  service  tray  attached 
to  a  car  parked  on  a  parking  lot  constitutes  a  •'public"  table. 
Even  if  a  tray  so  attached  could  be  held  to  be  a  table,  by  what 
reason  could  It  he  held  to  be  a  "public"  table?  Only  by  con- 
sidering the  car  to  be  a  public  vehicle  could  this  be  done,  and 
that  conclusion  Is  not  even  remotely  accurate. 

Conclusion:  For  the  reasons  staled  herein,  we  believe  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  beverages  as  Indicated  above  to  be  not  only  au 
exceedingly  dangerous  one,  but  also  clearly  illegal. 

Elwood  H.   Seal. 
Corporation  Counsel.  District  of  Columbia. 

Approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bitting  as  a  board.  May  27.  1939. 

G.  M.  Thornktt.  Secretary. 


The  Government  Spending  Proijram 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

1  OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wcdrwsday.  July  26  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  TOLEDO   »OHIO)   BLADE 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  Fraud  on  the 
Taxpayers."  written  by  Harvey  L.  Lutz.  professor  of  public 
finance.  Princeton  University,  and  published  in  the  Toledo 
Blade  of  July  22.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Toledo   (Ohio*   Blade  of  July  22,  1939] 

rmAt-D   ON    THE    TAXPATERS 

(By  Harvey  L.  Lutz.  professor  of  public  finance,  Princeton 

University) 
The  President  has  just  proposed  another  huge  spending  program 
for  the  year  1940.     Summer  is  advancing  in  Washington  and  the 


Members  of  Congress  will  be  Increaftngly  eager  to  Ret  home  as  the 
heat  Increases  and  the  humidity  rises.  It  Is  hoped,  therefore,  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  endorse  this  latest  financial  fraud,  that 
the  plan  can  be  maneuvered  through  before  the  dog  days  without 
attracting  too  much  attention. 

The  scheme  Is  basically  unsound,  and  It  Is  set  out  In  a  manner 
that  Is  misleading  and  deceptive. 

This  proposal  is  unsound  because  It  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
proposal  to  repeat  once  more  the  futile  experiment  of  purchasing 
prosperity  by  large  public  expenditures.  For  6  long  years  the 
country  has  suffered  through  a  series  of  such  experiments,  but 
the  foot  of  the  rainbow  where  the  pot  of  gold  Is  buried  is  still  as 
far  away  as  ever. 

Also,  there  is  almost  as  much  unemployment  as  ever,  and  busi- 
ness Is  about  iis  badly  off  as  ever.  Deficit  spending  has  not  .solved 
the  problem  of  unemployment:  it  has  not  restored  the  driving  force 
of  private  enterprise:  it  cannot  st)l\'e  these  problems  this  time, 
any  more  than  It  has  In  the  past,  because  it  approaches  them 
from  the  wrong  end. 

The  new  scheme  Is  to  be  simply  another  "make  work"  program, 
for  the  President  says  that  the  projects  arc  to  be  "of  such  a  nature 
as  to  furnish  a  maximum  of  employment  per  dollar  of  investment  " 

The  proposal  is  set  out  In  a  misleading  way  The  country  has 
become  Increa.'^ir.gly  su.'^plclous  of  mounting  deficits  and  InabtHty  to 
balance  the  Budget.  Now  the  deficit  Is  to  bo  ended  and  the  Budget 
balanced  by  the  simple  trick  of  putting  the  deficit  outside  of  the 
Budget. 

The  Idea  Is  to  authorize  Federal  credit  agencies  to  ls."ue  bonds, 
guaranteed  by  the  United  Stales,  and  to  advance  the  proceeds  for 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  projects. 

Thus  the  direct  debt  of  the  Government  will  not  be  Increased  and 
It  may  be  posjjlble  for  the  administration  to  announce.  In  a  critical 
election  year,  that  at  last  It  has  balanced  the  Budget. 

The  implication  of  the  new  borrowing  scheme  Is  that  the  Federal 
taxpayers  wiU  incur  no  obligation,  current  or  future,  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  financing.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  they  are  to 
be  obligated,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not. 

To  call  the  new  projects  self-liquidating  does  not  make  them  so. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  will  not  be  Hospitals  are  mentioned,  and 
sewage-di.'iposal  plants,  and  rural  electrification,  and  loans  to  farm 
tenants,  and  a  new  set  of  loans  to  foreign  countries. 

On  paper  these  undertakings  can  be  shown  to  be  self-supporting, 
but  the  hard,  cold  experience  with  them  Is  that  many  of  them 
are  not.  The  taxpayer  appears  to  benefit,  temporarily,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  benefit  whenever  a  loan  Is  used  to  pay  for  something 
extra,  but  his  tax  bill  will  be  heavier  In  later  years. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  self-liquidating  results  Is  Increased  by 
the  character  of  the  construction  methods  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  proposed  improvements  are  to  be  built  by  furnishing 
a  maximum  of  employment  per  dollar  of  investment.  That  Is.  pick, 
shovel,  and  wheelbarrow  are  to  be  used  rather  than  steam  shovels. 

In  other  words,  the  new  projects  will  start  with  an  cncrmous 
loading  of  the  costs,  hence  they  will  be  greatly  handicapped  In 
earning  enough  to  service  the  debt  Incurred. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  keep  down  the  charges  or  rates  for  their 
services,  on  the  plea  that  the  people  cannot  afford  to  repay  the 
Investment.  The  final  .step  will  be  to  incorporate  In  future  budgets 
the  charges  for  Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  this  debt. 

No  one  should  be  deceived  by  this  proposal.  It  Is  a  final,  des- 
perate move  to  create  a  temporary  activity  In  consumer-goods 
indu.stnes  before  November  1940.  and  thus  to  create  the  basis  for 
the  fraudulent  claim  that  deficit  spending  can  produce  prosperity. 


Service  and  Heroism  in  the  C.  C.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1939 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Black  Hills 
National  Forest  has  just  suffered  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
forest  fires  in  its  history.  It  burned  over  18.000  acres,  de- 
stroying huge  quantities  of  timber,  several  homes,  and  some 
livestock.  But,  bad  as  it  was,  it  would  have  been  disastrous 
beyond  measure  had  it  not  been  for  the  eCRcicnt  and  heroic 
service  given  by  boys  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in 
cooperation  with  hundreds  of  ranchers,  towTispeople.  and 
minors  who  united  to  battle  the  blaze  on  a  wide,  ragged, 
changing  front  where  the  flames  often  raced  in  the  crowns 
from  tree  to  tree  or  swept  across  the  ground  in  a  region  that 
has  been  experiencing  one  of  the  driest  summers  on 
record. 
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The  Courts — Umpire  or  Guide? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    RODERT  A.  TAFT,  OP  OHIO 


Under  permission  granted  by  the  House.  I  extend  my  re- 
marks by  Including  the  following  editorial  from  the  Custer 
(S.  Dak.)  Chronicle: 

A    GOOD    JOB WELL    DOVF! 

The  value  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  well  demon- 
strated In  the  disastrous  fire  which  swept  through  the  Black  Hills 
Forest  last  week. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  fire  was  first  reported,  the  first 
crews  arrived  on  the  scene,  equipped  to  fight  an  almost  hopeless 
battle  with  the  blaee  and  prepared  to  stay  to  the  finish.  And 
stay  they  did,  asking  no  favors,  asking  no  rest,  going  back  from 
the  fire  line  only  when  forced  by  sheer  exhaustion  and  then 
returning  to  resume  their  places  after  a  brief  respite  to  clea: 
aching  lungs  and  If  possible  eat  a  hurried  lunch. 

That  the  fire  burned  over  a  large  area  is  no  discredit  to  the 
fire  fighters.  The  natural  elements  having  conspired  In  bringing 
high  temperattires.  low  humidity,  and  high  winds  to  the  already 
extremely  dry  forest,  needed  only  the  careless  hand  of  man  to 
convert  the  quiet  hillsides  Into  a  raging  Inferno,  defying  the 
efforts  of  man  to  stop,  once  started.  That  the  fire  did  not  destroy 
more  homes  or  camps  Is  a  credit  to  those  In  charge  of  the  fire 
fighting  who  sent  crews  to  assist  In  saving  homes  as  long  as  there 
remained  a  chance. 

To  be  congratulated  also  are  the  officers  and  foremen  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps,  the  W.  P.  A.  foremen,  and  the  forestry  officials  In 
their  efficient  handling  of  the  large  groups  of  men  so  that  no 
serious  Injury  or  loss  of  life  can  be  attributed  to  the  fire  Itself. 
That  fact.  In  Itself,  should  prove  to  all  the  value  of  an  organized 
group  ready  to  take  the  lead  in  such  emergencies.  Volunteers 
and  W.  P.  A.  crews  contributed  much  to  the  final  success  In 
stoppln;*  the  flames,  and  the  services  of  each  and  every  man  on 
the  Job  Is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  Black  Hills 
whose  homes  and  livelihood  were  threatened. 

We  hope  that  never  again  will  such  a  fire  strike  the  Black  Hills, 
but  we  hope  that  If  It  does  we  will  have  the  C.  C.  C.  to  lead  the 
flfeht. 

The  timber,  property  of  the  United  States  Government, 
that  was  saved,  and  the  possible  loss  of  human  life  that 
was  averted,  will  far  outweigh  the  cost  of  camps  in  the 
Black  Hills  for  many,  many  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
constructive,  productive  work  which  they  carry  on  through 
their  regular  projects. 

And  I  also  add  the  following  brief  comment  from  the 
same  paper,  giving  a  further  picture  of  the  spirit  and  service 
of  the  boys  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps: 

The  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Custer  goes  out  to  the  bereaved 
families  of  the  three  C  C.  C.  enroUees  who  met  tragic  accidental 
death  in  the  Black  Hills  within  a  week.  One  was  killed  In  line 
of  duty  when  struck  by  lightning  while  fighting  fire,  the  other  two 
drowned  while  on  holiday  earned  fighting  the  same  fire.  Of  the 
two  who  drowned,  one  was  a  hero  who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice for  his  friend.  Which  one  will  never  be  known,  nor  does  It 
make  any  difference,  the  rare  friendship  those  two  boys  felt  for 
each  other,  compelling  either  to  give  his  own  life  attempting  to 
save  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  record  Is  further  evidence  that  this  Con- 
gress, before  it  adjourns  at  this  session,  should  pass  the  bill 
H.  R.  2990.  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  The  authorized  life  of  the  corps  expires  the  30th 
of  June  next  year.  Its  authority  should  be  extended  at  this 
session  so  that  Budget  estimates  and  project  programs  can  be 
made,  now. 


Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
was  delivered  over  the  radio  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oho,  Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft: 

citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America:  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 


States  shall  be  vested  In  one  Supreme  Court  and  In  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 
In  clearly  scparailng  the  judicial  power  from  the  executive  and 
legislative  power,  the  founders  of  the  Coustltullon  esublished  In 
this  country  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  thj  courts,  and 
their  example  has  led  to  the  Incorporation  of  tlie  same  principle 
In  every  Slate  constitution.  In  establishing  three  Independent 
branches  of  government,  they  were  Influenced  by  Montesquieu, 
who  seems  to  have  ascribed  to  the  English  courts  an  independence 
which  they  did  not  really  possess.  In  fact,  before  the  Act  of 
Settlement  the  courts  were  often  a  major  Instrument  of  executive 
tyranny. 

Representative  Smith  has  chosen  to  discuss  only  one  small 
feature  of  the  Courts  functions,  namely,  the  power  to  declare 
laws  unconstitutional.  But  the  number  of  cases  In  which  con- 
stitutional questions  are  involved  is  Infinitesimal,  and  the  Inde- 
pendence and  impartiality  of  the  judiciary  In  all  classes  of  cases 
lie  at  the  very  base  of  civilized  government.  The  great  bulk  of 
litigation  consists  of  criminal  cases  or  cases  between  private  In- 
dividuals to  settle  their  disputes  Many  lawyers  go  through  a  life- 
time without  trying  a  constitutional  ca4.e,  and  fewer  still  ever 
succeed  In  getting  a  cotirt  to  Invalidate  a  law.  In  fact.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States  to  1937.  only  64  acts  of  Con- 
gress have  been  declared  unconstitutional  out  of  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 58.000. 

The  independence  of  the  courts  is  essential  to  the  adn^inlstra- 
tlon  of  justice.  It  lies  at  the  very  base  of  clvUlzed  governuunt. 
As  Daniel  Webster  said.  "Jtistlce.  sir,  is  the  great  interest  of  man 
on  earth."  Justice  caiuiot  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  whim  of  Indi- 
vidual judges,  and  therefore  we  have  written  laws  applying  equally 
to  all,  and  the  judges'  duty  is  to  determine  how  thiise  laws  apply 
to  particular  cases.  Without  "equal  justice  under  law"  there  can 
be  no  democracy,  there  can  be  no  republican  form  of  government. 

The  more  complicated  life  becomes,  the  more  neces.=ary  it  Is  that 
the  law  tell  each  man  definitely  what  he  can  do  and  what  he  can- 
not do  without  Infringing  on  the  rights  of  his  neighbor.  It  Is  easy 
today  to  see  what  utter  confusion  would  result  In  our  streets  If 
traffic  laws  ceased  to  exist  and  automobiles  ran  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  and  over  crossings  at  will.  But  just  as  great  confusion 
would  follow  in  all  the  walks  of  life  if  we  left  to  some  political 
power  the  right  to  decide  every  case  as  public  opinion  might  at 
the  moment  desire. 

As  Sydney  Smith  said,  speaking  of  justice.  "Truth  Is  Its  hand- 
maid, freedom  is  Its  child,  peace  Is  Its  companion,  safety  walks 
In  Its  steps,  victory  follows  in  Its  train:  it  Is  the  brightest  emana- 
tion from  the  gospel:  it  is  the  attribute  of  God."  One  of  the 
great  principles  of  a  republic  Is  equality,  and  the  moet  Important 
aspect  of  equality  Is  equality  before  the  courts. 

We  are  disctisslng  here  the  foundations  of  democracy,  and  the 
chief  of  such  foundations  Is  the  quality  of  our  courts,  their 
honesty,  ability,  Independence,  and  impartiality.  It  Is  desirable 
also  that  the  judges  be  good  constitutional  lawyers,  but  In  the 
long  run  the  other  qualities  are  more  Important.  They  mui>t  not 
only  be  Impartial  but  the  people  must  believe  In  their  Impar- 
tiality. Nothing  can  be  more  discouraging  to  well-wishers  of 
America  than  a  few  cases  like  a  recent  one  In  New  York;  nothing 
can  do  more  to  shake  the  underlying  belief  of  the  people  In 
democratic  government.  The  steps  which  the  administration  has 
taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  cases  of  this  kind  can  only 
meet  with  the  approval  of  good  citizens.  The  honesty  and  ability 
of  local  judge*  Is  Just  as  important  as  that  of  Federal  judges,  and 
the  wide  study  being  given  today  to  methods  of  selection  of  judges 
Is  the  most  Important  activity  In  the  whole  field  of  the  law. 

But  Representative  Smith  Is  only  Interested  in  attacking  the 
Supreme  Court  because  it  has  sometimes  held  unconstitutional 
laws  on  which  the  New  Deal  administration  secured  a  rubber 
stamp  from  Congress.  There  Is  a  strange  similarity  between  his 
arguments  and  those  which  were  presented  In  behalf  cf  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  to  permit  him  to  appoint  six  new  judges  and  swamp 
the  Court  so  that  Its  decisions  would  be  neither  just  nor  impartial 
but  exactly  what  the  President  might  desire.  These  arguments 
were  repudiated  by  an  overwhelmingly  Democratic  Congress  In 
1937.  Tlie  President  set  out  to  purge  from  the  Democratic  Party 
tho.se  Sentaors  who  dared  to  vote  in  behalf  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  In  every  case  their  course  was  approved  by  the  Democratic 
voters  of  their  States.  The  elections  of  1938  show  that  the  people 
of  this  country  believe  In  maintaining  the  Independence  and 
Impartiality  of  the  courts. 

Because  the  direct  attack  on  the  Court  has  failed,  the  argu- 
ments presented  tonight  are  more  In  the  nature  of  sniping,  de- 
signed to  stir  up  prejudice  without  advocating  any  particular 
action.  They  affirm  that  the  Supreme  Court  "is,  tinder  God. 
America's  nearest  approach  to  infallibility."  It  has  power.  It  is 
said,  over  constitutional  policy,  the  only  arbitrary  court  recognized 
In  the  world.  According  to  Representative  Smith,  this  power 
was  not  given  it  by  the  founders  but  la  a  power  which  the  Court 
Itself  grabbed. 

A  moie  complete  distortion  of  the  real  situation  cannot  be 
presented.  No  more  infallibility  Is  claimed  for  the  Court  than  for 
the  President  or  Congress.  It  derives  its  power  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States  through  the  Constitution.  If  It  does  any- 
thing which  the  people  do  not  like,  they  can  amend  the  Consti- 
tution, and  In  many  cases  they  have  done  so.  The  Court's  Inde- 
pendence is  unique,  but  the  American  Constitution  is  unique, 
and  the  American  Government  is  unique.  It  Is  a  written  Con- 
stitution, becaiise  the  people  had  every  intention  of  limiting  the 
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powers  of  their  Executive  and  their  Legislature  and  their  Govern- 
ment,  as  they   had   not   usually   been   limited   in   other   countries. 

Bocau.se  the  founders  knew  that  democratic  governments  In  the 
history  of  the  world  had  nearly  always  degenerated  into  autocra- 
cies, or  tyrannies,  or  empires,  the  Constitution  imposed  three  great 
limitations  en  the  Federal  Govcrment:  First,  that  its  power  should 
be  confined  to  certain  limited  subjects  of  national  importance. 
and  that  the  people  should  retain  within  the  States  the  rights  of 
local  stlf-government  The  making  of  laws  on  local  matters  from 
a  distant  capital  had  been  tyranny  before  the  Rovolutlon  and 
would  be  tyranny  afterward  Second,  the  Constitution  divided 
even  the  limited  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  between  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judiciary.  The  concentration  of  power 
In  one  man  or  group  of  men  had  destroyed  democracy  before 
and  would  destroy  It  again.  Third,  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  they  pro- 
vided that  no  majority,  no  matter  how  great,  could  deprive  a 
minority,  no  matter  how  small,  of  certain  fundamental  individual 
rights.  Surely  this  Is  an  essential  of  Americanism,  one  whose 
violation  In  Russia  and  Germany  has  destroyed  the  least  sem- 
blance of  popular  government. 

When  Congress  makes  a  law  which  violates  these,  or  other, 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  shall  the  Supreme  Court  enforce 
that  law  or  shall  It  enforce  the  Constitution?  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  says:  "This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  In  pursuance  thereof  •  •  •  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  "  Shall  Congress  be  the  Judge 
of  Its  own  powers?  Isn't  It  obvious  that  Congress  Is  seldom 
restrained  by  doubts  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  law.  no  matter 
how  reasonable  those  doubts?  Haven't  we  In  this  very  adminis- 
tration, and  even  In  Representative  Smith's  remarks,  evidence 
that  the  New  Dealers  think  that  any  law  is  Justified  which  the 
people  at  the  moment  desire,  whether  It  accords  with  the  Consti- 
tution or  not? 

Unless  the  people  change  the  Constitution,  they  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  prevent  Congress  from  violating  the  three  great 
principles  which  I  have  outlined.  Siu-ely  the  question  whether 
Congress  has  violated  those  principles  should  be  submitted  to 
Judicial  examination  by  men  whose  duty  It  Is  to  study  In  a  Judi- 
cial atmosphere  the  nature  of  the  principles  to  be  protected  and 
set  the  terms  of  the  law  off  against  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

Of  course  the  Court  may  be  wrong;  Judges  are  men  like  other 
men.  But  they  are  not  likely  to  override  any  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  The  Court  Itself  can  correct  mistakes  and 
has  done  so;  the  people  can  correct  mistakes  by  constitutional 
amendment  and  have  done  so. 

Some  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  are  entirely  definite. 
Other.-^.  like  the  clause  which  provides  that  no  man  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  are 
very  indeflnlte;  but  it  is  still  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  Interpret 
their  meaning  The  theory  that  constitutional  principles  are  as 
weak  as  water  and  should  yield  to  every  crackpot  proposal  en- 
acted by  a  rubber-stamp  Congress  would  utterly  de.stroy  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  would  destroy  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  would  permit  the  establishment  of  a  totalitarian 
state,  whose  people  would  have  no  rights,  whose  local  commu- 
nities would  have  no  Independence. 

The  courts  did  not  grab  the  power  they  have.  It  follows 
Inevitably  from  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  and  no  one  has 
ever  answered  the  argument  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  for  that 
power  In  Marbury  against  Madison. 

The  Federalist,  which  was  circulated  among  the  people  to  secure 
a  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  made  clear  the  intention  of  the 
founders  In  these  effective  words:  "The  complete  Indejaendence  of 
the  courts  of  Justice  Is  peculiarly  essential  In  a  limited  constitu- 
tion. By  a  limited  constitution.  I  understand  one  which  contains 
certain  specified  exceptions  to  the  legislative  authority;  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  It  shall  pa5s  no  bills  of  attainder,  no  ex  post  facto 
laws,  and  the  like.  Limitations  of  this  kind  can  be  preserved  In 
practice  no  other  way  than  through  the  medium  of  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, whose  duty  It  must  be  to  declare  all  acts  contrary  to  the 
manifest  tenor  of  the  Constitution  void.  Without  this,  all  the 
reservations  of  particular  rights  or  prlv.leges  would  amount  to 
nothing." 

I  note  that  Representative  Smith  does  not  directly  claim  that 
the  courts  should  not  have  this  power.  He  simply  criticizes  them 
for  carrying  out  their  constitutional  duty  He  can't  argue  awalnst 
the  power,  because  It  Is  obvious  that  without  It  there  would  be 
no  Constitution. 

There  are  several  other  Innuendoes  in  his  talk,  notably  those 
which  present  the  Cc.irt  as  a  kind  of  defender  of  big  corpora- 
tions and  a  reluctant  conceder  of  the  rights  of  labor.  Apparently 
Mr.  Smith  would  bar  corporations  from  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  and  let  the  Government  confiscate  their  property 
without  due  process  of  law  simply  because  they  are  corporations. 
If  an  individual  has  the  right  to  retain  his  own  property  with- 
out confiscation,  why  on  earth  should  not  three  or  four  persons, 
gathered  together  In  a  business  enterprise  as  a  corporation,  have 
the  same  protection?  Corporations  are  nothing  but  a  number  of 
stockholders  banded   together  In  the  kind  of  business  enterprise 


which  has  built  up  the  United  States  There  Is  no  argument  I 
know  of  why  they  should  not  have  constitutional  rights  In  that 
enterprise  as  well  as  In  an  enterprise  they  may  undertake  as 
Individuals  or  partners  The  question  of  restraining  the  power 
of  large  corporations  or  taxing  their  profits  Is  an  entirely  different 
one  and  one  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  given  every  pos- 
sible power  to  the  Government.  The  picture  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislature  on  the  one  hand,  protect- 
ing natural  persons  from  corporations,  against  the  Court  allied 
with  the  corporations  Is  a  fiction  of  the  Imagination. 

Representative  Smith  stated  that  the  Court  had  been  driven  to 
permit  the  organization  of  labor  unions,  after  other  means  of 
restraining  large  corporations  failed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  labor 
unions  have  always  been  held  legal  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court  has  repeatedly  reasserted  their  rights  and  has 
now  t.pheld  the  Wagner  Act.  which  compels  the  employers  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  collective  bargaining. 

No;  the  attacks  on  the  Court  arise  from  the  Intense  prejudice 
of  the  new  dealers  against  the  Court  because  the  Court  found 
that  some  of  their  measures  violated  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  Tfee  new  dealers  have  not  been  hampered 
in  any  way  In  any  efforts  to  protect  labor  or  limit  the  power  of 
corporations.  They  are  Indignant  because  the  Court  held  laws 
like  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A.  unconstitutional,  laws  which 
would  permit  the  National  Government  to  go  down  Into  every 
community,  tell  the  people  what  they  should  produce  and  what 
they  should  not  produce,  what  price  they  should  get  for  the 
things  they  make,  and  what  price  they  should  pay  for  the  things 
they  buy,  laws  which  destroy  all  right  of  local  self-government 
and  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  new 
dealers  are  dissatisfied  because  the  Court  has  said  that  Congress 
cannot  delegate  its  legislative  power  to  the  President,  and  that 
the  President  cannot  remove  men  on  Independent  commissions 
because  they  don't  happen  to  agree  with  him.  In  other  words, 
the  Court  has  Insisted  that  the  division  of  powers  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  should  not  be  merged  In  a  single  all-powerful 
dictator. 

Representative  Smith  entirely  misconceives  the  functions  of 
the  Court,  which  he  says  are  twofold:  First,  to  protect  Individ- 
uals under  the  Bill  of  Rights  from  both  Federal  and  State 
encroachment,  with  which  no  one  can  disagree;  but,  second,  "to 
cooperate  at  the  task  of  making  the  Constitution  adequate  for 
the  governance  of  a  growing  Nation."  He  entirely  Ignores  the 
Court's  duty  to  protect  local  self-government  and  the  duty  to 
see  that  the  powers  of  government  arc  not  concentrated  In  one 
hand,  and  does  not  seem  to  think  It  very  Important  for  them 
to  take  an  occasional  look  at  the  words  of  the  Constitution  Itself. 
In  considering  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  the  duty  of  the 
Court  is  not  cooperation;  it  Is  Justice,  usually  between  some 
Irdividual  and  a  government  trying  to  take  away  his  constitu- 
tional rights.  If  it  finds  the  law  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
Constitution  (and  In  this  It  gives  the  Judgment  of  Congress  every 
reasonable  doubt),  it  should  uphold  the  law.  If  the  law  violates 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution,  it  should  refuse  to 
enforce    It. 

The  Representative  seems  to  think  that  the  Court  has  a  con- 
stant stru'-;gle  to  decide  between  what  Is  compatible  with  prec- 
edent and  what  Is  desirable.  That  may  be  philosophy,  but  It  Is 
not  constitutional  law.  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said:  "Justice  has 
nothing  to  do  with  expediency.  Justice  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  temporary  standard  whatever.  It  Is  rooted  and  grounded  In 
the  fundamental  Instincts  nf  humanity." 

In  fact,  the  whole  trouble  with  the  new  dealers  Is  that  they 
believe  that  whatever  they  desire  the  Court  should  hold  to  be  con- 
stitutional They  do  not  care  what  happens  to  the  fundamental 
princ.ples  on  which  this  Nation  was  founded.  Most  of  them  would 
be  willing  to  abolish  the  States  and  turn  over  all  local  government 
to  Federal  control.  All  of  them  favor  the  delegation  of  legislative 
power  to  the  President,  and  seem  to  forget  that  this  was  the  first 
step  In  the  growth  of  autocracy  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  high-minded  Democrats  who  wrote  the  report  against  the 
Prps:dent's  Court-packing  plan,  after  a  long  study  and  debate, 
realized  that  an  independent  Court  is  the  very  foundation  of 
democracy.  Their  report  said  of  the  plan:  "It  would  subjugate 
the  courts  to  the  will  of  Congress  and  the  President,  and  thereby 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  the  only  certain  shield 
of  Individual  rights.  •  •  •  It  stands  now  before  the  country, 
acknowledged  by  Its  proponents  as  a  plan  to  force  Judicial  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  a  proposal  that  violates  every 
sacred  tradition  of  American  democracy.  •  •  •  its  ultimate 
operation  would  be  to  make  this  Government  one  of  men  rather 
than  one  of  law,  and  Its  practical  operation  would  be  to  make 
the  Constitution  what  the  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government  tay  It  is — an  Interpretation  to  be  changed  with 
every  change  of  administration." 

The  patriotism,  the  ability,  the  diligence,  and  the  Impartiality 
of  the  men  who  have  served  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  are  not  equaled  by  those  of  any  oth^r  group  of  public  ser- 
vants. The  people  of  the  United  States  know  that  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  the  bulwark  of  Americanism. 
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Challenge  of  the  Skies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  magazine 
article  on  the  development  of  American  aviation  written  by 
myself : 

[From  National  Aeronautics  for  June  1939] 

Challenge  of  the  Skus 

(By  Jennings  Randolph,  United  States  Representative  from 

West  Virginia) 

A   CONGRESSMAN    LOOKS    AT    THE    rXTHJEE    OF    AMEEICAN    AVIATION 

In  these  stirring  times,  when  the  march  of  progress  has  been 
stimulated  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  Is  the 
high  duly  of  a  Member  of  Congress  to  keep  his  gaze  focused 
steadily  upon  the  horizon  ahead.  If  our  eyes  are  not  kept  con- 
stantly forward,  the  world  will  rush  by  and  our  constituents  and 
our  country  will  suffer. 

In  the  field  of  aviation,  more  perhaps  than  In  any  other  field 
of  activity,  the  need  Is  compelling  that  this  great  land  should  keep 
not  only  abreast,  but  ahead,  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Intimate 
relationship  between  civil  aeronautics  and  national  defense  makes 
It  the  duty  of  sell-prescrvatlon  never  to  permit  America  to  lag. 

AIR    TRAVEL    MODERN    MODE 

As  I  ride  the  modern  transports  of  the  air  in  travels  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  am  constantly  reminded  of  the  splendid 
progress  which  the  great  air-line  industry  has  made  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  of  the  flne  prospects  which  He  ahead.  Travel  by 
air  Is  the  modern  mode  of  travel. 

The  spirit  of  youth  has  left  Its  deep  imprint  on  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation  in  all  of  Its  branches.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
single  out  the  one  individual  who.  though  youthful  In  years,  has 
contributed  most  outstandingly  to  the  furtherance  of  flying.  This 
article  Is  being  written  on  the  anniversary  of  a  day  12  years  ago 
when  Charles  Lindbergh  flew  a  frail  craft  for  the  first  time  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  thereby  added  a  second  story  to  the 
world. 

I  personally  admire  my  friends.  C.  R.  Smith  and  Jack  Prye.  who. 
while  In  their  thirties,  have  brought  to  the  operation  of  two  of 
our  greatest  air  lines  the  administrative  ability  which  has  been 
widely  noted.  I  believe  that  the  real  work  of  building  up  a  flne 
organization  like  that  accomplished  by  C.  R.  is  indicative  of  the 
Impression  which  yoimg  men  are  making  in  this  industry.  Thoee 
individuals  who  are  50,  60.  and  70  in  the  aviation  field  are  also 
youthful  in  spirit  and  action.  All  working  together  from  the 
group  of  those  whom  I  like  to  call  pilots  of  progress. 

SAFETY    RECORD    WITHOUT    PARALLEL 

Rapid  strides  have  been  taken  In  promoting  air  safety.  They 
are  without  parallel  In  the  history  of  any  other  form  of  transpor- 
tation. During  the  last  winter  alone,  the  safety  record  of  sched- 
uled a'r  transportation  was  bettered  by  exactly  853  percent  over 
the  winter  preceding — and  the  winter  before  had  been  the  best 
year  in  our  history  up  to  that  time.  I  believe  I  may  be  pardoned 
If.  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  I  suggest  that 
efforts  In  securing  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  have 
cor.trlbuted  in  some  small  way  to  this  phenomenal  record. 

With  a  consciousness  of  the  place  that  aviation  has  taken  in 
our  national  life.  I  joined  with  Senator  Pepper  In  securing  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  whereby  the  President  Is  authorized 
by  proclamation  to  set  aside  August  19  of  each  year  as  Aviation 
Day.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  this  resolution  that  that  day  shall 
be  celebrated  throughout  the  country  every  year  by  appropriate 
exercises,  as  a  reminder  not  only  of  the  birthday  of  the  great 
Or\ille  Wright,  but  more  particularly  of  the  vast  prospects 
which  lie  ahead  for  this  vitally  Important  aviation  Industry. 

BUILDING    for    FUTURE    GENERATIONS 

We.  In  the  Congress,  have  found  that  during  recent  years 
there  was  much  misinformation  and  much  misunderstanding 
concerning  aviation  and  Its  posslbUlties.  We  have  earnestly 
sought  to  dispel  misconceptions.  And  the  fruits  of  our  labor 
are  now  being  enjoyed.  You  may  be  sure  that  such  efforts  will 
continue  unabated,  and  we  will  constantly  look  forward,  and  not 


backward.  Future  generations  of  American  citizens  must  be  able 
to  make  fullest  use  of  the  countless  advantages  which  •vlatlon 
offers  to  our  national  life. 

The  flag  of  this  Republic  must  be  borne  high.  Events  which 
have  shaken  to  their  foundations  the  nations  of  the  entire  wtrld 
have  recently  demonstrated  that  national  power  requires  that  we 
look  to  the  air  If  our  flag  is  to  remain  proudly  supreme  L<t  us 
never  forget  that  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Yankee  clipper  ships 
sailed  the  seven  seas  far  in  the  van  of  the  worlds  commerce,  but 
through  succeeding  decades  our  shipping  fell  miserably  behind. 
This  histQry  is  a  warning  to  us.  Even  though  we  today  stand  In 
an  enviable  position  of  leadership  in  aviation,  our  leadership  has 
already  been  challenged  and  if  we  do  not  continue  to  pu-sh  ahead 
with  fixed  determination  that  we  will  have  nothing  less  than  the 
best,  we  may  suffer  In  the  air  the  same  fate  which  we  once  suffered 
on  the  sea. 

EXTEND    AVIATION    BENEFITS    TO    ALL 

We  must  do  everything  within  our  power  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  civil  aviation  to  our  people.  Air  mall  must  be  brought  to  an 
increasing  number  of  American  communities.  In  this  connection 
I  feel  the  experimental  Air  Mall  Service,  using  the  automatic 
pick-up  and  delivery  device,  will  be  of  real  value  toward  this  desired 
end.  Dr.  L.  S.  Adams.  Inventor  of  the  apparatus  which  makes 
it  possible  to  pick  up  and  deliver  the  mail  without  a  plane  landing, 
has.  I  feel,  contributed  much  to  the  possibility  of  the  extension 
of  air  mall  into  the  smaller  communities.  We  must  foster  the 
extension  of  feeder-line  service. 

AN    INVITATION   TO    GENIUS 

May  12  of  this  year  the  inauguration  of  the  service  was  held  at 
Morgantown.  W.  Va..  with  approximately  8.000  persons  present  for 
the  ceremonies.  Under  the  new  service  60  communities  will  be 
served.  This  is  remarkable  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
about  180  cities  now  on  the  air -mail  map  after  years  and  yean  of 
work. 

The  air  is  an  ocean — the  greatest  of  all  oceans.  It  Is  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  same  genius  which  produced  the  early  sailing  clip- 
pers— an  Invitation  to  produce  a  new  type  of  clipper  and  to  main- 
tain it  forevermore  as  the  world's  best 

We  must  continue,  unabated,  our  efforts  toward  keeping  Amer- 
ican aviation  the  leader  of  the  world. 


A  Layman  Speaks  for  the  Townsend  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1939 


LETTER   FROM  A  CONSTTTUENT 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  sent  a  copy 
of  an  interesting  letter  written  by  a  resident  of  Minneapolis 
which  is  in  reply  to  an  editorial  carried  in  one  of  their  local 
weekly  new.spapcrs  in  which  the  writer  has  taken  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress  to  task  for  having  supported  the 
Townsend  plan. 

This  letter  is  so  well  written  and  has  so  many  grains  of 
salt  In  it  that  I  believe  it  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  reading  public. 
I  commend  it  to  you  for  study  and  contemplation.  The 
letter,  among  other  things,  states: 

•  •  •  then  along  came  this  depre-sslon  with  its  tragedy,  when 
all  of  the  savings  of  the  aging,  hard-working,  thrifty  people  who 
have  been  the  backbone  of  this  great  Nation,  and  to  whom  it« 
God-given  wealth  belongs,  were  lost. 

Backbones  began  to  rasp  against  the  parched  casings  of  empty 
stomachs.     Hunger  is  a  great  educallon. 

When  this  threatened  to  destroy  our  Nation.  God  reached  down 
and  chose  among  the  unknown  common  people  of  this  Nation 
a  leader  and  Inspired  him  with  a  practical,  common-sense  idea. 
That  leader  was  the  country  doctor.  Francis  E.  Townsend.  who 
never  departed  from  a  kindly  dignity  in  face  of  all  the  Indignities 
heaped  upon  him  by  frightened  politicians.  Dr.  Townsend  did 
what  no  politician  has  ever  done  before  him.  he  taught  the  voters 
of  a  nation  to  think.  He  taught  them  to  find  the  flaw  in  the 
politicians'  alibi. 
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Dr    Townsend  was  Inspired  with  an  Idea  that  will  rescue  this 
Nation  from  an  economic  condition  resiiltinR  from  the  Inventive 
Kfnlus  of   our   people,   which    haa   developed   a   machine   age.     Dr. 
Townsend  has  pointed  for  us  the  way  to  regulate  the  economic 
system  of  our  Nation,  which  will  enable  our  people  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  that  the  machine  age  should  brlnj?.     The  WTlter  of  that 
editorial   advertises   the   fact   that   he   Is   Ignorant   concerning   the 
Town.send  plan.     He  has  never  studied  a  copy  of  the  bill,  he  has 
turned  deaf  ears  to  those  who  would  explain  to  him  what  we  claim 
the  Town-'send  plan  will  do  for  this  Nation.     He  has  written  that 
editorial    basing   it   entirely   on   opinions   which    he    has   accepted 
ready-made  from  others  who  also  knew  very  little  about  It  them- 
selves, and  yet  the  writer  of  this  editorial  speaks  as  one  having 
Kuthorlty.     Becau.se  he  knows  nothing  about  the  plan,  he  has  no 
constructive  arguments  to  use  against  the  plan  and  has  resorted  to 
|he  only  weapon  he  had  to  use.  a  weapon  which  is  usually  asso- 
c.ated  with  malice  and  an  Inferior  Intelligence,  name  calling  and 
derision,  based  on   nothing  but   political   venom.     Now.   If   I.  like 
the  writer  of  this  editorial,  wished  to  destroy  a  movement,  I  would 
first    study   the   plan    upon   which    that    movement   was   based.     I 
would    make   myself   familiar   with    their    arguments,    discover    Its 
wejik  points,  and  attack  It  with  arguments  based  upon  facts.     If 
this  editorial  writer  had  done  that  he  never  would  have  left  his 
chin  open  for  a  straight  to  the  Jaw  with  the  following  statement: 
'•One-third  of  the  acccrcdlted  Republican  legislators  In  the  House 
rf  Representatives  voted  to  bankrupt  the  Treasury."     Now,  please 
tell  us  how  any  plan  can  bankrupt  the  Treasury  when  not  one  cent 
rf  the  funds  with  which  It  is  to  be  financed  will  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury?     It  Is  a  pay-as-you-go  plan,  and  althcugh  I  am  not 
a   Republican,  this  plan   fits  In   nicely   with   their  argument   that 
this  country  never  can  spend  itsell  back  to  prosperity  with  bor- 
rowed money. 

Certainly  the  present  system  of  borrowing  for  relief.  Issuing 
bonds  that  ofTer  financiers  a  safe  Investment  for  their  money 
where  that  monev  produces  nothing  but  more  taxes  and  un- 
employment will  eventually  lead  to  a  bankrupt  Treasury.  Cer- 
tainly It  has  not  brought  about  recovery  although  It  has  been 
tested  for  7  years  As  that  writer  would  understand  If  he  knew 
anything  about  the  Town.send  plan.  It  Is  to  be  financed  by  a 
2-percent  transaction  tax.  the  same  tax  which  financial  leaders  In 
1920  advocated  as  a  Just  and  equitable  tax.  If  applied  in  a  mamier 
which  would  not  apply  to  themselves.  The  Townsend  plan  Is 
Impartial  and  will  apply  Its  taxes  and  benents  equally  to  all 
citizens.  The  proceeds  of  the  proposed  tax  will  be  divided  equally 
among  those  who  are  eligible  for  the  annuity,  up  to  the  amount 
of  $200.  after  the  cost  of  administration  has  been  deducted  from 
it;  •200  Is  a  maximum,  not  a  guaranty.  Tlie  funds  u.sed  to 
finance  the  Townsend  plan  will  draw  no  Interest.  It  will  bo 
unnecessary  to  Issue  any  more  money  to  support  It.  Our  banks 
are  overflowing  with  savings  now.  In  the  days  of  scarcity  there 
was  use  for  savings;  bankers  loaned  those  savings  to  industries, 
where  employment  was  created.  Today,  banks  Invest  In  non- 
producing  relief  bonds  and  huge  piles  of  money  lie  Idle,  as  useless 
to  thase  who  earned  and  saved  it  as  It  Is  to  the  Nations  Industries. 
The  Townsend  plan  will  give  that  stack  of  savings  a  push  that 
will  ppread  It  to  every  Industry  and  worker  In  the  Nation  It  will 
rob  the  wealthy  of  nothing.  It  will  guard  them  as  it  will  guard 
all  others  against  a  destitute  old  age.  It  will  cut  our  crime  bill 
of  $13,000,000,000  annually  In  half,  by  giving  restless  youth  an 
outlet  for  their  ambitions.  It  will  Increase  the  national  Income 
as  well  as  the  national  wealth  of  the  Nation.  The  Townsend  plan 
Includes  a  provision  that  all  annuitants  must  pay  honest  bills  or 
forfeit  the  annuity;  that  they  must  use  10  percent  of  the  an- 
nuity to  satisfy  debt3  contracted  previous  to  the  time  they  received 
the  annuity. 

Consider  your  own  btislness;  If  the  Townsend  plan  were  In  oper- 
ation. It  requires  little  Imagination  to  vision  how  It  would  in- 
crease your  subscriptions  and  advertising.  The  Townsend  plan 
will  preserve  the  capitalistic  system  and  will  act  as  a  balance 
wheel  for  it.  It  will  not  destroy  competition.  Merchants  will 
strive  to  undersell  each  other  and  would  do  much  advertising. 
It  would  enable  you  to  build  up  a  newspaper  that  would  help  to 
build  a  cleaner,  better  community.  You  would  need  more  help 
and  could  offer  some  of  the  fine  young  people  of  yotir  town  em- 
ployment at  respectable  wnges.  You  could  set  your  mind  at  rest 
concerning  the  future  and  apply  your  ability  to  Improving  the 
conditions  of  today.  And  your  children  will  not  be  paying  a  tax 
to  support  you  In  Idleness  when  you  retire;  they  will  merely  be 
paving  2  percent  of  what  they  spend,  mark  that,  of  what  they 
spend,  not  of  what  they  save,  for  an  Insurance  of  up  to  $200 
monthly,  after  60;  and  that  Insurance  will  not  be  canceled  If 
they  beccme  HI  and  cannot  work. 

The  Townsend  plan  Is  not  compulsory;  no  person  need  give  up 
gainful  employment  against  his  or  her  will,  but  may  continue  work 
until  such  time  as  they  desire   to  qualify   for  the  annuity. 

The  present  Nation-wide  W.  P.  A.  disturbance  proves  that  some 
other  system  must  be  used  to  correct  the  present  conditions  In 
our  Nation. 

In  closing.  I  hope  you  will  get  n  copy  of  the  Townsend-plan 
bin  and  also  enough  Townrend  literature  to  study,  so  that  you  will 
understand  what  the  Townsend  plan  Is  and  what  we  claim  It  will 
do  for  the  Nation;  then.  If  you  still  desire  to  destroy  the  move- 
ment, you  will  at  least  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
Saicercly, 

Mrs.  LoTTTi  Larsen. 

iltnncapolii,  Minn. 


Washington— Center   of   the   Political   Whirlwind 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  C.  WALDROP 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  by  including  an  address  by  Mr.  Prank  C.  Waldrop. 
editor  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald  editorial  page.  I 
should  like  to  say.  in  a  prefatory  way,  that  Mr.  Waldrop's 
remarks  were  made  at  an  open  forum  meeting  of  Republi- 
cans held  on  June  15.  1939,  at  Timber  Point,  near  Isbp, 
Suffolk  County,  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 

Mr,  Waldrop.  as  a  Washingtonian  as  well  as  journalist 
and  editor,  .speaks  most  entertainingly  of  some  of  his  im- 
pressions. That  I  am  in  disagreement  with  him  on  some 
of  the  facts  and  the  interpretations  to  be  given  them  does 
not  in  the  main  detract  from  the  report  he  gives  on  voteless 
Washington,  and  certainly  not  from  its  interest  as  reading. 

W.  Kingsland  Macy,  Esq..  Suffolk  County  Republican 
leader  and  former  Republican  State  chairman  of  New  York, 
introduced  Mr.  Waldrop  at  the  meeting  as  follows: 

We  are  honored  by  having  with  us  this  evening  a  distinguished 
editor  and  author.  Mr.  Waldrcp's  book  Television:  A  Struggle  for 
Power  is  an  authoritative  commentary  upon  the  ntw  and  im- 
portant scientific  contribution  of  television.  The  paper  with  which 
he  is  associated  is  under  the  direction  and  ownership  of  the  bril- 
liant Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  who  is  also  a  part  owner  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  published  by  her  cousin.  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick. 
Sht»  is  equally  interested  in  the  New  York  Dally  News,  publlshid 
by  her  brother,  Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson.  Associated  with  this  power- 
I  ful  group  of  newspapers,  situated  as  they  are  in  important  key 
centers.  Mr.  Waldrop  brings  to  us  a  broad  viewpoint  on  national 
affairs, 

Mr,  Waldrop's  address  follows: 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  center  of  the  political  whirl- 
wind. It  used  to  be  the  custom  In  referring  to  whirlwinds  to  call 
the  center  a  dead  spot — the  dead  center  of  the  whirlwind — but  I 
think  your  experiences  locally  would  testify  against  that  in  the 
case  of  a  physical  whirlwind.  I  am  here  to  assure  you  that  the 
center  of  the  political  whirlwind  is  also  rather  lively  these  days. 

It  is  likely  to  become  livelier  before  it  grows  deader,  and  that 
13  the  point  of  my  remarks  tonight.  I  am  going  to  speak  without 
reservation  of  any  kind  and  be  utterly  frank  about  the  political 
situation  as  I  see  it.  I  can  do  this  with  impunity  as  yet  for  I 
am  not  a  voter  In  any  political  party,  I  have  no  suffrage,  though 
I  am  a  citizen,  pay  taxes,  obey  the  law,  and  must  serve  the 
Nation  in  war.  As  you  know,  I  am  a  professional  Washingtonian. 
That  Is.  administrations  come  and  go  but  the  people  who  are  a 
permanent  part  of  Washington  City  remain  pretty  much  Inde- 
pendent observers  of  the  politicians"  efforts.  Therefore,  we  think 
we  see  a  little  more  clearly  than  partisan  strlvers. 

Let  me  get  at  my  story  of  the  evening  by  saying  Washington  is 
the  finest  example  In  the  world  of  a  city  governed  by  a  dictator- 
ship; and  the  nature  of  Washington's  city  government  Is  a  fore- 
cast of  what  can  happen  in  these  United  States,  and  what  I 
firmly  believe  Is  going  to  happen,  unless  you  and  all  the  other 
people  outside  Washington  adopt  a  realistic  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  government  and  ita  relationship  to 
people. 

Washington  Is  a  city  of  627.000  people,  more  than  there  are  in 
any  one  of  eight  States,  yet  It  has  no  suffrage.  We  do  not  govern 
ourselves.  Congress  governs  us.  We  lost  our  suffrage  In  what  the 
Government  of  the  moment  called  "an  emergency."  Suffrage  was 
surrendered  because  at  the  moment  It  was  easy  to  let  somebody 
else  do  the  thinking  and  solve  the  problems  of  the  people  who 
made  up  the  population  of  the  National  Capital.  That  was  68 
years  ago. 

Today,  th'.s  city  of  627.000  people,  niore  than  the  population  of 
any  one  of  elf;ht  States,  bitterly  regrets  the  fact  that  the  grand- 
fathers of  the  present  generation  surrendered  self-government  In 
the  Interest  of  an  apparent  Immediate  security.  That  security  was 
a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The  snare  and  the  delxislon  have  been 
most  forcefully  made  apparent  to  the  grandchildren  of  those  who 
did  the  surrendering. 

I  will  give  you  an  example.  In  that  surrender  of  self-govern- 
ment and  suffrage,  th"  theory  was  that  Congress,  being  disinter- 
ested and  not  a  party  to  local  problems,  would  be  able  to  render  a 
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Just  and  Impartial  Judgment  and  give  Washington  the  best  city 
administration  In  the  world.  This  was  to  be  a  new  deal  In  munici- 
pal government  and  a  new  deal  It  was  Indeed.  On  Monday  of  this 
week  the  new  deal  for  Washington  Involved  the  following:  An 
income-tax  law  enacted  In  the  Hcuse  of  Representatives  to  be 
effective  on  every  penny  every  Individual  earns  in  the  District  of 
Colvimbla  In  excess  of  $2,000.  There  are  no  exemptions  for  mar- 
riage status,  no  relief  for  nonresidents  who  earn  money  In  the 
District  and  pay  taxes  elsewhere.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  Cabinet  officers,  and  down  to  the  lowest  clerk  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries  must  make  out  an  Income-tax  return 
and  pay  the  piper  for  every  penny  above  $2,000. 

This  Income-tax  law  was  alleged  to  provide  Washington  with 
the  finest  and  most  modern  type  of  tax  legislation  and  be  a 
model  for  the  Nation's  lesser  political  divisions.  But  listen.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  you  a  very  Interesting  qualification — that 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  voted  this  Income  tax  upon  the 
voteless  residents  of  the  National  Capital  very  carefully  exempted 
themselves  from  Its  effect. 

I  am  not  exaggerating  the  case  when  I  say  the  House  of 
Representatives  leaped  out  the  window  when  It  saw  the  tax 
collector  at  its  door.  The  Congressman  who  has  been  denoiuic- 
Ing  rugged  Individualists  as  selfish  and  designing  enemies  of 
the  public  welfare  turned  rugged  protector  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  the  first  time  since  I  can  remember— the  taxpayers* 
money  having  been  converted  Into  $10,000  worth  of  salary,  free 
office  rent,  free  transportation,  free  mailing  service,  free  haircuts, 
and  a  pass  to  the  ball  game  all  for  the  Congressman.  Let  me 
repeat  this  little  story,  because  I  think  perhaps  I  have  rambled 
somewhat  In  the  telling  of  It. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday  of  this  week,  passed 
a  bill  taxing  every  Income  In  the  District  of  Columbia  except 
the  incomes  of  Members  of  Congress.  Now  I  would  like  to  please 
you  by  saying  that  this  was  the  handiwork  of  the  dastardly 
Democrats,  but  the  truth  is  that  this  was  an  Issue  on  which 
Democrats  ind  Republicans  saw  eye  to  eye  and  an  emergericy  In 
which  they  stood  back  to  back  against  the  common  foe  whom  you 
and  I  know  only  too  well — that  evil  genius  of  our  times,  the  tax 
collector.  I  have  read  the  Congressional  Record  jDf  the  debates 
on  that  issue  of  whether  the  Congressmen  should  tax  themselves, 
with  Infinite  amusement.  It  Is  such  a  bold  and  undeniable  self- 
expose  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  one  who  has  corrupted  him- 
self, who  has  lost  the  ability  of  self-discipline  and  self-examina- 
tion because  he  has  been  turned  loose  with  no  checks  upon  him 
In  the  domain  of  public  power  that  you  have  to  laugh  no  mat- 
ter how  deeply  the  facts  shock  you. 

The  District  of  Columbia  now  pays  Into  the  Federal  Treasury 
more  Internal  revenue  than  any  one  of  26  States,  more  than  II 
States  combined.  You  would  think  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  a  political  subdivision  would  be  able  to  defend  Itself  against 
such  monstrous  mistreatment  ns  this  which  I  have  Just  described. 
But  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  In  the  neuter  gender  politically 
speaking.  It  can  fume  and  fret,  and  It  does  all  these  things,  but 
It  handed  over  the  power  to  do  something  68  years  ago  to  men 
who  said  they  knew  better  than  the  people  what  the  people  wanted 
done. 

I  do  not  have  to  pursue  this  analogy  any  further.  I  think  you 
understand  me  and  you  understand  the  point  to  which  I  am  lead- 
ing— that  when  people  let  government  decide  all  their  problems 
for  them,  those  people  ere  Inviting  extinction.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  a  model  city  as  they  said  68  years  ago  It  would 
surely  become.  It  has  terrible  civic  problems.  Involving  slums, 
ravages  of  the  public  health,  faults  In  the  school  system,  frightful 
Imbalance  of  the  tax  load,  a  criminal  and  civil  code  of  law  practice 
which  is  In  great  need  of  reform.  The  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  know  what  the  evils  In  their  community  are  and  they 
know  how  they  want  them  cured,  but  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  cannot  move  a  peg.  The  evils  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  them  by  that  same  disinterested  power  which 
was  to  govern  for  them  In  a  mood  of  Judicial  and  abstract  calm — 
the  Congress.  Those  evils  are  preserved  because  those  evils  assist 
the  Meml)ers  of  Congress  to  maintain  their  prerogatives  of  pomp 
and  circumstance.  I  do  not  know  when  or  how  we  will  ever  peace- 
fully recover  the  right  to  govern  ourselves  In  Washington  We 
have  made  every  reasonable  request  of  Congress  to  surrender  its 
dictatorship  of  our  community,  but  Congress  turns  a  deaf  ear, 
because  surrender  of  the  public  power  to  the  public  means  sur- 
render to  those  pleasant  and  profitable  emoluments  of  office;  the 
right  to  park  by  a  fire  plug,  the  right  to  have  a  cop  transferred 
to  the  outer  darkneps,  the  right  to  plant  a  constituent  In  a  well- 
paying  city  Job  without  benefit  of  merit,  the  right  to  trade  In 
W^ashington  real  estate  to  the  gain  of  the  honorable  Member.  You 
will  agree  with  me  I  th'nk  that  the  grandfathers  in  the  emergency 
68  years  ago  made  a  bad  trade  of  freedom  for  security — which  was 
not  even  secure. 

In  recent  years  we  have  8»*en  the  pmrallel  to  the  problem  of  the 
city  of  Wa.chlngton  established  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
people  of  Russia,  after  Kerensky  had  put  up  for  them  a  set  of 
relatively  free  Institutions,  were  Fold  the  theory  that  an  emergency 
was  upon  them  and  that  they  must  surrender  themselves  to  the 
dlctatcrshlp  of  one  class  of  their  citizenship,  the  proletariat.  In 
the  years  since,  the  proletariat  have  been  sold  the  principle  that 
they  must  surrender  their  dictatorship  to  the  Communist  Party. 
and  the  Communist  Party  has  been  convinced  by  firing  squad  and 


torture  chamber  that  It  would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
surrender  the  dictatorship  to  the  divine  and  all-wlbe  Stalin. 

The  people  of  Italy  were  sold  the  Idea  that  free  inbiltutions 
In  their  own  country  could  not  survive,  except  by  trusting  those 
institutions  to  fascism  and  the  Fascist  Party.  In  turn,  trusted  all 
Judgment  to  one  man  He  has  failed  and  Italy  fails  with  him. 
In  Germany  the  same  thing  has  happened  because  people  could  not 
endure  free  Institutions  which  had  to  be  maintained  by  the 
effort  of  each  individual,  and  Germany  Is  today  the  world's  most 
frightful  example  of  a  degenerate  state. 

You  w.lU  note  that  the  dictators  draw  closer  together  as  time 
passes.  Just  as  the  old  royal  monarchs  were  drawn  together.  The 
mcnarchs  fought  each  other  until  they  saw  a  common  enemy, 
democmcy,  and  then  they  stood  together  against  that  threat  to 
them  all.  The  dictators  stand  together  against  the  sclf-suflclency 
of  the  people  today.  These  modern  monarchs  are  niandliut  to- 
gether against  democracy  again  It  does  not  follow  that  they  will 
fall.  History  does  not  n-peat  Itself  unless  man  makes  it  do  so. 
You  cannot  wish  good  luck  into  existence. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  the  pa.silme  of  political  writers  and 
editorialists  to  Indulge  In  prophecy.  I  would  like  to  entertain 
you  with  a  few  enticing  prophecies,  but  I  can't  bring  myself  to  do 
it.  I  can  only  express  an  opinion  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
better  than  even  chances  in  the  present  state  of  things  to  carry 
the  Presidency  and  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  elections 
of  1940.  You  know  as  well  as  I  that  although  It  Is  a  mathe- 
matical possibility  for  the  Republican  Party  also  to  carry  the  Sen- 
ate, such  a  thing  Is  politically  Impossible,  b<"Cause  Ujo  many  of 
the  States  In  which  the  elections  will  occur  are  solid  Demo- 
cratic Party  subdivisions.  Let  us  assume,  then.  In  1940  a  Repub- 
lican President  and  a  Republican  House  and  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ate. What  has  that  to  do  with  my  story  of  the  Income  tax  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  state  of  government  elsewhere  In  the 
world? 

As  I  see  It,  the  next  President  Is  going  to  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity ever  offered  to  any  President  since  Abraham  Lincoln.  I 
think  this  opportunity  will  come  In  Inspiring  the  belief  of  the 
people  In  the  power  of  prl\-ate  individual  Initiative  to  solve  their 
economic  difficulties.  I  think  his  probl^n  will  come  In  the  mis- 
understandings of  the  Issue  by  the  mass  of  people  who  have  per- 
suaded themselves — I  do  not  bla:ne  anyone  else — that  they  can 
pass  the  buck  for  continuing  their  own  existence  to  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  many  things  to  Improve  the  national  wealth  and 
Income  which  the  Goverrunent  ought  to  do,  and  which  can  be  done 
by  no  other  agency:  but  government  cannot  manufacture  wealth. 
It  cannot  do  for  people  what  people  should  do  for  themselves.  It 
is  In  driving  home  this  truth  that  the  next  President  can  preserve 
and  advance  the  civilization  of  the  American  Republic.  He  must 
convince  the  people  that  government  is  not  the  center,  but  merely 
the  surface  show,  of  their  vitaUty, 

But  the  next  President  cannot  succeed  unless  first  the  people 
revive  confidence  In  themselves  as  Individuals  and  as  creators  of 
spiritual  and  material  wealth. 

I  believe  that  the  responsibility  rests  on  you  and  the  people  like 
you  to  declare  now  that  "economic  emergency"  Is  at  an  end.  It 
has  too  long  been  the  battle  cry  of  those  seeking  an  excuse  to 
take  power  away  from  the  people  of  this  republic  and  put  It  wiUi 
the   Government. 

I  thank  you. 

Oklahoma  Indian  Makes  Plea  for  House  Joint  Re.so- 
lution  290  Before  Committee  on  Indian  AflTairs 
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STATEMENT  BY  ALBERT  ATTOCKNIE 


'  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  five  well-known  and  respected  full-blood  Indians,  repre- 
sentine  three  tribes  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress,  appeared  before  the  House  Committ«e  on 
Indian  Affairs  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  290  in- 
troduced by  me  duiing  the  present  session  of  Congress.  They 
were  Albert  Attocknie.  a  Comanche  from  Apache;  DeLos 
Lonewolf,  a  Kiowa  from  Mountain  View;  White  Parker,  a 
Comanche  frcm  Lawton;  Guy  Quoetone.  a  JCiowa  from  Car- 
negie; and  Howard  Soontay,  an  Apache  from  Apache,  Okla. 
They  presented  their  case  so  well  and  made  such  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
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^^^ndian  Affairs  that  the  resolution  in  question  was  unani- 
mously  reported  out  of  the  corrmittee  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  it  do  pass.  It  iij  hopeful  that  this  resolution  will 
be  brcupht  up  and  acted  upon  before  this  session  closes,  and 
I  sincerely  trust  that  all  Members  will  give  it  fair  and  im- 
partial consideration.  The  resolution  in  question  merely 
proposes  to  refer  the  claims  of  the  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and 
Apache  Tribes  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  This  resolution  does 
r.ot  a.'^k  for  the  final  adjudication  of  these  claims,  but  simply 
calls  upcrl  the  Court  of  Claims  to  investigate  fully  the  facts 
with  reference  to  the  long-standing  claims  of  these  tribes 
of  Indians  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  report  such  facts  back  to  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  speechts  made  to  the  com- 
mittee was  by  Albert  Attocknie.  who  has  had  limited  educa- 
tional advantages,  but  who  has  been  many  times  recognized 
as  a  leader  among  his  people.  He  has  been  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  greatest  Indian  orators  in  Am.erica.  The  im- 
promptu remarks  of  Albert  Attocknie.  who  himself  is  a  ward 
of  the  United  Slates  Government,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  follow: 

Mr.   Chairman    nnd   dlstin^iiishpd   members   of   the   committee, 
sometimes  I  wor.d?r  why  white  man  does  not  understand  Indian 
_b*tter  than  he  does,  because  white  man  has  been  In  constant  con- 
tact  with   the   Indian   ever   since   the   Mayflower   landed   at   Ply- 
mouth Rock.  319  years  ago. 

"^'hlte  man  studie.s  and  understands  everything  he  comes  in 
contact  with:  whUe  mnn  know  and  appreciate  animal,  bird,  and 
reptile  so  well,  that  large  numbers  of  them  are  well  taken  care 
of  here  In  the  National  Zoo  at  Washington. 

Everybody  seems  to  think  the  large  amounts  of  money  ap- 
propriated from  year  to  year  for  upkeep  of  animals  and  birds  at 
zoo  is  money  well  spent.  But  when  Indian  appears  before  Con- 
gress and  asks  for  passage  of  a  Jurisdiction  bill,  like  bill  now 
before  your  honorable  committee,  some  Congi-essmen  do  not  seem 
to  understand  what  it  Is  all  abnut. 

If  all  the  honorable  Congre&smen  present  only  understand  how 
hard  it  Is  for  Indian  to  express  his  thoughts,  we  would  make  our 
case  so  clear  that  House  Joint  Resolution  290  would  pass  this 
committee  without  a  minute's  delay. 

Some  of  the  honorable  committeemen  mny  not  have  any  In- 
dians In  their  States,  and  they  will  not  have  a  very  good  way  to 
have   right   Impression   on   American   Indian.     Why? 

Sometimes  I  think  it  Is  because  when  a  newly  elected  Congress- 
man arrives  at  the  National  Capital,  the  first  thing  he  sees  on 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  Is  an  Indian  in  attempt  to  kUl 
white  woman  and  innocent  white  child. 

And  In  the  Congressional  Library  an  Indian  Is  pictured  in  the 
act  of  killing  and  being  killed. 

I  think  all  that  puts  the  Indian  In  a  wrong  light  before  the 
American  public. 

I  believe  the  Indian  would  be  better  understood  If  the  Indian 
were  shown  at  the  Capital  in  statuary  giving  corn  to  their  pale- 
face cousins,  and  If  the  Indians  were  pictured  giving  tobacco  we 
use  In  peace  pipes  to  their  pale-face  friends  to  use  In  cigarettes  in 
their  social  functions  and  other  places,  or  If  the  Indian  maidens 
could  be  shown  In  Washington  In  statuaries  and  pictures  giving 
paint  to  their  white  cousins  to  apply  on  their  pretty,  plump,  and 
dimpled  cheeks  to  iimke  them  look  prettier. 

But  I  have  locked  on  walls  of  this  beautiful  Capitol  and  tried 
and  tried  In  vain  to  find  a  statue  or  picture  of  the  Indian  girl 
Pocahontas  that  risked  her  own  life  to  save  the  life  of  Capt. 
John  Smith. 

The  Indian  has  his  part  and  rights  in  the  Nation,  but  he  Is 
slow  about  expressing  himself,  hence  the  Indian  Is  the  ward  of  the 
Government. 

And  this  Indian  ward  Is  now  before  you  pleading  for  a  favorable 
report  on  House  Joint  Resolution  290.  so  the  Congress  of  the 
Cfovernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  may 
give  us  a  chance  to  be  hoard  on  our  claims  for  loss  and  damages 
caused  by  Congress  Ignoring  the  Medicine  Lodge  Treaty  of  1867. 
to  ratify  the  Jerome  agreement  of  1892.  even  though  the 
Jerome  agreement  did  not  have  the  required  number  of  signa- 
tures required  by  law.  which  was  three-fourths  of  all  the  adult  male 
Indians. 

Tho  Fifty-sixth  Congress  Ignored  the  Medicine  Lod^e  Treaty 
Cf  1867 

The  F^fty-slxth  Congress,  to  get  the  Indians'  land,  enacted  a  law 
providing  the  Medicine  Lodee  Treaty  of  1867  bound  the  red  man 
Just  like  a  heavy  chain  around  his  neck,  but  the  same  treaty.  It 
•eems.  did  not  bind  the  other  party,  the  United  States  Government. 

So  the  Pifty-slxth  Congress,  to  get  the  Indians'  land,  ratified  the 
Jerome  agreement  when  that  agreement  carried  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  male  adult  Indians'  signature*,  as  required  by  law. 

If  all  Members  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  knew*  and  understood 
the  Indians  l>etter.  the  Jerome  agret^ment  never  would  have  been 
ratified,  and  we  would  not  be  here  asking  to  be  heard  concerning 
certain  claims  of  loss  and  damages  imposed  on  us  by  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Jerome  agreejneut  ot  1892  and  October  6,  1392. 


First    Broadcast    from   House   of   Representatives 
Radio  Correspondents'  Gallery  by  N.  B.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1939 


NEWS   BROADCAST   BY   H.   R.   BAtTXHAGE 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  12:45  p.  m., 
eastern  standard  time,  on  June  26.  1939.  Mr.  H.  R.  Bauk- 
hage,  Washington  observer  for  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co..  made  the  first  news  broadcast  from  the  recently  es- 
tablished radio  correspondents'  gallery  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  transcript  of  this  broadcast,  marking  an 
important  historical  event  in  news  dissemination,  is  as 
follows: 

ANNOtJNCER  Just  a  fow  mouths  ago  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  approved  a  resolution  granting  radio  correspondents  equal 
rights  with  newspaper  correspondents  In  covering  Its  activities. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  150  years  that  Congress  had  opened  Its 
galleries  to  a  news-gathering  agency  other  than  the  press. 

Today  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  William  B.  B.^nkhe.\d,  granted 
our  request  that  broadcasts  be  permitted  from  the  workroom  of 
the  radio  correspondents. 

Now.  2  hours  after  that  request  has  been  granted.  N.  B.  C.  pre- 
sents the  first  broadcast  from  the  quarters  of  radio  correspondents 
covering    the    House    of    Representatives.     N.    B.    C.s    Washington 
observer,  Baukhage.  Is  first  to  speak  from  the  House  radio  room. 
Mr.  Baukhage.  Baukhage  talking. 

In  this  historic  first  broadcast  from  the  radio  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Representativec  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 

This  broadcast  signalizes  the  opening  of  the  radio  correspondents' 
gallery — that  Is,  its  first  use  by  a  broadcaster.  The  long-cherished 
freedom  of  the  press  Is  oJBclally  extended  to  embrace  the  freedom 
of  the  air. 

It  was  on  April  20  when  a  resolution  extending  to  radio  similar 
privileges  accorded  to  the  press  was  passed  by  the  House — a  resolu- 
tion adopting  the  report  submitted  by  John  J.  Dempsey,  Repre- 
sentative from  New  Mexico.  It  was  Representative  Dempset  who 
fought  the  resolution  through  committee. 

Today  the  radio  gallery  numbers  26  official  members,  with  a 
waiting  list  to  be  approved — about  the  same  number  as  made  up 
the  press  gallery  when  In  1839 — a  hundred  years  ago — seats  In  the 
Senate  gallery  were  first  set  aside  for  newspaper  correspondents. 
Oior  colleagues  of  the  press  are  ]ust  down  the  hall;  we  are  here 
right  over  the  main  entrance  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
our  seats  In  the  Chamber  are  In  the  front  row  of  the  gallery  to 
the  right  of  the  press. 

This  window  out  of  which  I  am  looking  now,  looks  down  on  the 
tree-covered  plaza  of  the  Capitol;  across  the  way  Is  the  Library 
of  Congress;  at  my  left  I  can  Just  see  the  top  of  the  marble 
facade  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building. 

Underneath  us  Is  the  Speaker's  office — Speaker  Bankhead — 
where  we  had  our  usual  morning  conference  with  him  about  an 
hour  ago — he  was  pretty  pessimistic  about  adjournment.  And  he 
predicted  an  exciting  week  ahead  in  the  House — starting  off  with 
plenty  of  fireworks  right  now — in  fact.  Its  begtm.  District  of 
Columbia  affairs  dont  Interest  the  country  at  large  so  much,  but 
this  Is  a  pretty  big  conununlty — yoiu-  Capital  City — and  Congress 
has  the  burden  of  running  it.  And  District  affairs  are  under 
debate  right  now. 

And.  of  course,  neutrality  Is  hanging  over  our  heads — the  House 
takes  that  up  tomorrow,  but  on  Friday  the  fiscal  year  ends  at 
midnight  and  there  are  several  measures  that  must  l>e  rushed 
through  before  then  if  the  wheels  of  government  keep  moving. 
The  Speaker  eald  that  he  expected  night  sessions;  he  wouldn't 
predict  anything  but  advised  us  to  stick  around. 

Our  quarters  here — our  workshop  isn't  as  large  as  the  press,  of 
course,  and  if  all  the  members  should  want  to  rush  In  and  make 
use  of  It  at  the  same  time  we'd  be  pretty  crowded,  but  of  course 
the  reporter's  Job  Is  as  much  to  be  where  the  news  Is  happening 
as  at  his  typewriter  or  at  the  microphone. 

On  the  Senate  side,  similar  quarters  and  privileges  have  been 
voted  but  the  physical  equipment  hasn't  been  completed  as  yet. 
While  It  Is  Congress  Itself  which  regulates  our  activities,  the 
rules  for  membership  and  the  conduct  are  formulated  by  an  execu- 
tive committee — the  radio  now  has  such  a  committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  three  Washington  chains  and  one  radio 
news  service — William  McAndrew.  head  of  the  Washington  news 
department,  represents  N.  B.  C.  These  rules  then  are  approved 
by  the  Speaker  on  the  House  side  and  the  Senate  Conunittee  on 
Rules  on   its  side.     The   two  galleries   are   entlreijf   separate. 
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Each  gallery  has  Its  superintendent,  and  here  In  the  House 
radio  correspondents'  gallery  Is  Robert  M  Menau^h,  tall,  red-headed 
Hoo^ler.  who  has  been  on  duty  down  on  the  House  floor  for  the 
List  several  years,  maintaining  contact  with  the  press  and  the 
Members  of  the  House.  He  knows  his  435  House  Members  as  few 
do,  and  when  he  was  named  for  this  Job  his  appointment  was 
unanimous.  He's  right  here  so  I'm  going  to  ask  him  a  question: 
Bob,  how  do  you  like  making  history — you  know  the  first  super- 
intendent  of   the   radio   gallery   Is  going   to   go   down   in   history. 

Mr.  Menavch.  I  realize  that  It  Is  a  historic  event — giving  radio 
official  recognition,  which  of  course,  everybody  knows  It  deserves. 
This  method  of  getting  the  news  out  over  the  air  will  bring  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  still  closer  to  the  people — the  people 
they   represent. 

I  know  from  experience  that  that  Is  really  what  the  Members 
of  Congress  want — closer  contact  with  their  constituents — and 
I  know  from  my  several  years'  experience  here  right  in  the  midst 
of  things  that  It's  what  the  people  ought  to  have.  I'm  glad 
radio  Is  here  to  do  the  Job  and  I'm  mighty  glad  to  help. 

Mr.  Baukhage.  Thanks  very  much,  Superintendent  Bob  Men- 
Hugh. 

And  now  things  are  starting  on  the  House  floor,  folks  are  already 
filling  the  corridors,  and  I'd  better  go  In  and  see  what's  happening. 

It's  been  a  big  thrill  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  take  part  In 
this  historic  broadcast  as  NBC  Washington  observer. 

Announcer.  This  has  been  the  first  broadcast  irom  the  Houre 
of  Representatives  Radio  Correspondents'  Gallery.  But  there  will 
be  many  more. 

These  additional  facilities,  granted  radio  by  the  Congress,  will 
enaljle  NBC  to  present  even  more  "on  the  spot"  broadcasts  from 
the  United  States  Capitol  Building  In  Washington  than  we've  been 
able  to  before.  Baukhage.  NBC's  Washington  observer,  has  been 
jour  commentator  today. 

This  Is  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  A.  McARDLE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1939 

Mr.  McARDLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  the  investigation 
cf  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  House  because  I  suspect  its  motives. 

I  suspect  the  move  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  another 
part  of  the  deliberate  plan  we  have  seen  unfold  in  this  Con- 
gress to  besmirch  the  President  and  all  his  liberal  program. 
Else  why  this  strange  effort  to  take  the  matter  from  the 
hands  of  the  Labor  Committee? 

Whether  the  President  and  his  liberal  policies  are  right 
or  not— and  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  President's  lib- 
eralism is  a  fine  flower  of  our  American  ideal — I  object  to 
this  manner  of  attack. 

The  attack  is  predicated  upon  the  strategy  that  anything 
the  President  is  for  his  reactionary  opponents  in  both  parties 
are  against.  Sink  or  swim,  right  or  wrong,  they  oppose  him 
and  everything  he  stands  for. 

Their  opposition  takes  the  form  of  smear  campaigns,  snip- 
ing attacks,  and  flank  maneuvers.  Lofty  words  cloak  ignoble 
intentions.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  not  to  investi- 
g^ate  the  Labor  Board  with  an  eye  to  discovering  defects  that 
they  may  be  corrected.  The  purpose  is  not  to  insure  to  em- 
ployer and  employee  better  relations,  a  more  harmonious 
existence,  and  a  more  thorough  enjoyment  of  American  life. 

The  purpose  is  to  sabotage  the  Labor  Board. 

The  purpose  is  to  smear  the  Labor  Board,  to  encourage 
strife  between  unions,  to  set  Labor  at  Labor's  throat,  and 
restore  industrial  feudalism. 

And  by  doing  all  this,  this  resolution's  sponsors  hope  fur- 
ther to  undermine  our  great  President's  prestige. 

It  is  not  the  President's  prestige  but  our  own  which  the 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  will  undermine. 

Parliamentary  government  becomes  a  farce  when  a  small 
minority  can  turn  its  back  on  the  majority  with  which  it  is 
affiliated  and  join  with  the  minority  party  to  sabotage  the 
Democratic  program. 
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The  Nation  knows  that  personal  spleen  rather  than  Amer- 
ican idealism  governs  this  attack  from  the  Democratic  Party 
on  its  own  President. 

I  am  willing  to  have  this  House  investigate  anything.  If 
the  investigation  is  handled  fairly,  without  ulterior  motives, 
and  in  the  traditional  manner  evolved  with  the  growth  of 
parliamentary  government  over  the  course  of  centuries.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  prostitution  of  our  legislative  powers  for 
reasons  of  spite  and  malice. 


Railroads  and  Oil  Companies  Oppose 'the  Florida 

Canal 


'  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  CHANDLER 

OF    TEINNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26, 1939 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  demand  for 
the  completion  of  the  Florida  Canal,  and  the  opposition  to 
the  project  by  certain  private  interests,  including  the  rail- 
roads and  the  great  oil  companies,  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
which  investigated  this  matter.  This  opposition  has  resulted 
in  confusing  the  minds  of  many  Members  of  Congress.  In 
order  that  the  House  may  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  facts 
developed  by  the  committee  and  as  to  just  where  this  oppo- 
sition is  coming  from,  I  desire  to  recite  the  following  quota- 
tions from  the  committee  report: 

Opponents  of  the  project  have,  by  appearance  or  by  testimony 
submitted  in  writing,  prestnted  arguments  and  views  in  opposition 
to  those  presented  In  the  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  favor- 
able to  the  construction  of  the  canal.  Several  days  were  occupied 
in  taking  opposition  testimony,  to  which  the  committee  has  glveu 
care.ul  consideration. 

The  opponents  of  the  project  appear  to  be  divisible  Into  two 
broad  general  divisions.  The  first  of  th3se  comprise  the  manage- 
ments of  railroads,  individually  and  collectively;  the  management 
of  most  of  the  large  oil  companies;  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  ship 
operators.  The  second  group  comprises  certain  localities  and  in- 
terests In  southern  Florida.  Among  the  former  there  may  be 
listed  the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  Co..  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co..  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway  Co..  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  the  Standard 
OH  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the  Sun  OH  Co.,  the  Standard  Vacuum 
Transportation  Co..  and  certain  steamship-operating  companies. 
None  of  the  oil  companies  or  ship-operating  companies  were  rep- 
resented at  the  hearings,  but  letters  Introduced  Into  the  record 
Indicate  a  substantial  measure  of  opposition  on  their  part. 

The  following  observations  seem  to  be  pertinent: 

(a)  Opposition  to  the  development  of  water  transportation  by 
canals  and  canalized  rivers  is  the  usual  policy  of  the  railroads.  In 
this  particular  Instance,  the  opposition  of  the  railroads  has  been 
so  determined  as  to  raJ.se  a  presumption,  regardless  of  other  sup- 
porting evidence,  that  the  economies  of  the  project  and  the  conse- 
quent vast  flow  of  water-borne  traffic  through  the  canal  reported 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
In  fact  materialize. 

At  the  same  time  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  all  of  the 
Atlantic-Gulf  tonnage  which  the  Chief  of  Engineers"  report  finds 
as  potential  to  the  canal  Is  existing  water-borne  freight  now  mov- 
ing through  the  Straits  of  Florida.  Since  it  is  moving  by  water  at 
present  and  not  by  rail,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  taken  from 
the  railroads  when  It  Is  diverted  from  the  Straits  and  routed 
through  the  canal.  Neither  the  representatives  of  the  railroads 
nor  any  other  person  has  presented  any  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  the  Atlantic-Gulf  commerce,  which  would  transit  the  canal, 
would  represent  freight  taken  from  the  railroad-s.  nor  does  it  seem 
possible  that  such  could  be  the  case.  In  view  of  this  fact  It  can 
only  be  concluded  that  the  opposition  of  the  railroads  to  this 
project  is  a  part  of  their  general  policy  of  attempting  to  destroy  all 
water  transportation  cf  freight,  both  the  origin  and  destination  of 
which  lie  within  the  continental  United  States. 

(b)  The  very  positive  opposition  of  the  large  oil  companies  and 
certain  of  the  ship  operators  Is  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  In  studying  their  statements  with  regard  to  the 
project.  Here  again  there  Is  raised  a  presumption  that  such  state- 
ments are  designed  to  serve  the  policies  of  these  corporations  and 
are  not  primarily  directed  toward  the  public  Interest.  Support  to 
tlxe  view  Is  afforded  by  the  history  of  other  great  canal  projects. 
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(c)  The  committee  ttnds  a  considerable  weight  of  evidence  to 
support  the  view  that,  while  there  Is  undoubtedly  a  measurable 
bcxly  or  entirely  honest.  If  unjustified,  opinion  In  southern  Florida 
to  the  effect  that  the  construction  of  the  canal  will  adversely  affect 
underground-water  supplies,  these  fears  have  been  fostered  and 
developed  by  the  organized  efforts  of  the  railroads  and  others  seek- 
ing t«j  defeat  the  project  for  reasons  unconnected  with  the  pubhc 
interest      •     •     • 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings  there  were  presented,  either 
m  person  or  by  written  communication,  the  views  of  the  following 
proponents  and  opponents:  Supporting   the  canal — The   President, 

>he  Dtpartment  of  the  Navy,  the  EHpartment  of  War.  the  Depart- 
rr.ent  c.f  Commerce  the  Governors  of  Alabama.  Arizona.  Delaware, 
n.irdT.  Geo-rgia.  Louisiana.  Mls:U.s.'-tppi.  Miss<iurl.  North  Carolina, 
North  Dalt4)ta.  South  Carolina,  and  Wyoming,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  Mis.sisslppl  Valley  As.s<:)Clation,  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterway.s  As.«oclallcn.  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
C*  ngress,  and  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  Association  of  Louisiana 
aiid  Texas. 
■    Evidence  submitted  shows  a  wlde«^pread  public  support  for  the 

'project.  This  Includes  the  endQr>iemrnts  of  ths  Governors  of  a 
lart;e  number  of  States,  representatives  of  organized  labor,  civic  and 
commercial  bodies,  and  national  associations,  especially  those  lo- 
Cbtfd  In  or  representing  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Gulf  States  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard 

The  project  Is  actively  supported  by  an  official  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  Governor,  both  Senator.'*,  and 
three  out  of  the  five  Representatives  from  that  State,  including 
the  Representatives  from  the  districts  through  which  the  canal 
runs.  The  Department  of  Commerce  states  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  savings  to  be  effected  by  the  canal  "undoubtedly  Justify  its 
cost  and  emphasize  thr  deslrabilltv  of  its  construction."  The  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have  advised  the  committee 
that  the  project  will  be  of  defluiie  aid  in  the  national 
defense     •      •     •. 

In  conclusion  It  may  be  said  that  the  opposition  Is  not  well 
founded:  that  the  project  is  of  unusual  merit:  that  Its  economic 
Justification  Is  beyond  question:  that  its  benefits  will  Increase 
with  time  and  will  accrue  to  a  larger  portion  of  our  country  and 
Its  popiilatlon  than  those  of  almoet  any  other  Federal  public  works; 
and  that  its  construction  Is  needful  and  In  the  public  Interest. 


stoop  and  sweat.  And  then  we  might  as  well  march  back  to  the 
iTOod  old  "trickle  theory" — the  theory  that  as  Ion?  as  the  upper- 
bracket  incomes  are  well  nourished,  enough  gravy  will  trickle 
down  to  keep  the  lowly  from  hunger. 

Exemptions  from  the  wage-hour  provisions  are  not  what  we 
need,  but  some  real  enforcement  of  the  law.  Administrator  An- 
dre^s.  who  has  already  recognized  certain  technical  defects  In  the 
act  and  has  proposed  changes,  has  been  handicapped  by  a  shortage 
of  funds  for  the  payment  of  Inspectors.  The  President  has  Just 
asked  Congress  to  vote  $2,000,000  extra  for  this  purpose. 

We  hope  the  President  can  obtain  this  appropriation  and  at  the 
same  time  check  the  low- wage  bloc  and  Its  so-called  Bardi-n 
amendments.  But  we  doubt  if  he  can  do  very  much  unless  or- 
ganized labor  makes  its  position  known  promptly  and  loudly. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1939 


EDITORlAIi  FROM  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS 


Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Francisco  News  on  July  18.  with  reference 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act: 

THE     lO-CrjrrS-AN-HOTJR    BI.OC 

While  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  have  been  draining  their 
energies  elsewhere — with  mutual  name-calling,  with  Jurisdictional 
strikes,  with  W.  P.  A.  walk-outs — the  champions  of  dimc-an-hour 
wages  have  been  quietly  at  work  in  Washington. 

As  a  result,  the  Wage  Hour  Act  apparently  Is  In  for  a  pushing 
around  from  the  logrollers. 

Its  the  same  old  sorry  system  of  "you  scratch  my  back  and  I'll 
scratch  yours '  that  has  wished  onto  us  such  nightmares  as  the 
Hawley-Sraoot  tarlir.     You  know  how  It  goes: 

A  Congressman  from  a  dairying  district  is  buttonholed  by 
creamery  owners  who  warn  that  they  will  be  ruined  If  they  must 
pay  25  cents  an  hour  and  time-and-a-half  for  overtime  alter  44 
hours  a  week.  A  Congressman  from  a  lumbering  district  is  simi- 
larly Ijcseeched.  Tears  fall  on  the  lapels  of  Members  from  tobacco- 
handling  areas,  caiuicry  areas,  meat-packing,  sugar -processing,  and 
cotton-ginning  areas. 

If  enough  exemptions  from  the  wage-and-hour  provisions  are 
packed  Into  a  single  bill,  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
can  do  something  for  influential  constituents. 

That  apparentlv  is  what  has  been  done  in  Washington,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  House  will  vote  to  exempt  more  than  a  million 
TOters  from  the  protections  now  accorded  them  by  the  Wage-Hour 
Act. 

If  such  a  bill  becomes  law.  we  might  as  well  kiss  the  Wage-Hour 
Act  good-bye.  We  might  as  well  concede  that  America  is  too  primi- 
tive and  poor  a  nation  to  afford  "two  bits"  an  hour  for  those  who 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1939 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  section  of  the 
United  States  has  been  more  blessed  by  Nature  than  have  the 
Southeastern  States.  No  people  anj'where  have  more  cour- 
ageously met  with  adverse  marketing  conditions  than  have 
the  farmers  of  these  same  States.  At  the  same  time,  no 
section  and  no  group  of  our  citizens  have  received  less  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government. 

Over  the  long  period  of  our  colonial  and  national  history 
the  sturdy  independence  of  our  people  has  characterized  the 
very  life  of  each  passing  age.  Our  people  of  the  Southeast, 
who  under  the  inspiration  of  Marion  and  Pickens  kept  alive 
the  wavering  torch  of  independence  during  the  American 
Revolution,  have  always  unselfishly  met  every  test  of  pa- 
triotism and  good  citizenship.  Practically  unaided,  and  even 
hindered,  we  survived  the  dark  days  following  the  War  be- 
tween the  States.  Today  we  come  before  the  Nation  fully 
convinced  that  we  are  entitled  to — and  will  receive — a  careful 
and  friendly  consideration  of  our  major  problem — adequate 
transportation  at  reasonable  rates. 

If  there  is  any  truth  whatever  to  the  charge  that  the  No.  1 
economic  problem  of  the  Nation  is  the  Southeast,  much  of  its 
force  is  due  not  to  any  defect  in  the  character,  resourceful- 
ness, or  industry  of  our  people,  not  to  any  material  depletion 
of  our  soil  nor  to  any  lack  of  water  power  for  the  development 
of  modern  industrial  and  manufacturing  economy.  We  have 
the  soil;  we  produce  the  crops;  we  have  adequate  rainfall;  we 
have  the  manpower  and  the  advantage  of  a  relatively  low 
cost  of  living,  but  we  do  not  have  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  or  even  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  have  the  cen- 
ters of  population  which  constitute  the  consuming  public.  To 
state  the  case  bluntly  and  without  qualification,  we  cannot 
fairly  meet  the  conditions  of  modem  competition  so  long  as 
we  are  compelled  to  pay  freight  rates  which  are  entirely  out 
of  line  with  those  paid  by  the  other  producing  sections  of  the 
Nation. 

We  do  not  criticize  any  other  section  because  of  the  special 
favors  they  have  received.  We  are  merely  asking  for  a  fair 
treatment  of  our  problems.  The  light-rainfall  belts  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  millions  in  grants  and  loans  in  develop- 
ing new  areas  of  production.  The  agricultural  West  not  only 
has  received  preferential  treatment  in  the  handling  of  its 
crops  but  its  transportation  lines  have  been  constructed 
largely  by  Federal  grants  and  subsidies. 

The  Nation  needs  our  cotton,  our  tobacco,  and  our  other 
agricultural  products.  If  we  are  given  even  a  reasonably 
fair  opportunity  to  place  our  crops  upon  the  market  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  purchase  the  manufactured  goods  of  the 
North  and  East.  We  are  prepared  to  become  one  of  the  very 
best  consumer  markets  in  the  world,  but  we  must  have  a  fair 


chance,  as  we  cannot  continue  to  pay  freight  rates  out  of 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  We  will  also  necessarily 
continue  to  fail  to  play  our  part  in  bringing  about  industrial 
recovery. 

The  railroads  themselves  will  pay  the  penalty.  If  we  can- 
not profitably  move  our  crops  the  railroads  will  not  carry 
freight.  Their  boxcars  will  be  idle.  The  factories  of  the 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  North  and  East  will  remain 
half  closed  while  the  finest  of  their  potential  markets  remain 
undeveloped. 

We  are  appealing  to  the  American  Congress  to  prove  na- 
tional solidarity  by  opening  the  door  and  permitting  us  to   : 
participate  in  the  advantages  due  us  as  full  partners  in  this 
great  family  of  free  States  which  we  proudly  call  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  is  a  form  of  discrimination  for  which  no  adequate 
correction  has  heretofore  been  applied.  This  problem  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  Congress  has 
sought  for  nearly  50  years,  through  the  regulations  of  rates, 
charges,  and  practices  of  railroads,  to  prevent  discrimination 
v.hich  has  been  deemed  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable  and 
contrary  to  public  interest.  Legislation  has  been  passed 
from  time  to  time  in  furtherance  of  this  policy. 

At  present,  the  Federal  law  contains  no  provisions  which 
directly  control  discrimination  in  the  interstate  freight- 
rate  structures  affecting  regions  or  territories  that  are  served 
by  separate  groups  of  railroads.  This  omission  is  possibly 
due  to  the  fact  that,  when  the  original  law  was  passed,  com- 
merce was  principally  local  or  intraterritorial  in  character. 
Profound  changes  have  taken  place,  however,  in  the  last  50 
years.  The  tendency  during  this  period  has  been  toward  a 
greater  nationalization  of  commerce. 

If  discrimination  of  this  sort  is  reached  at  all  under  the 
present  law,  it  is  only  by  indirect  means;  therefore,  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  CongressV  correcting  the  unjust 
freight  rates  imposed  upon  the  southern  farmers  and 
manufacturers. 

I  am  sure  that  our  part  of  the  country  can  never  compete 
with  other  sections  of  the  country  so  long  as  we  have  unrea- 
sonably high  freight  rates  and  rates  out  of  comparison  with 
other  sections  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  to  object  to  the  South  having  an  equal  freight  rate 
as  this  would  open  up  a  good  market  for  their  goods  and 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  place  our  raw  products  on  the 
large  markets  at  an  equal  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
m.ain  in  Congress  long  enough  to  assist  in  having  the  thou- 
sands of  freight  rates  reduced  to  a  minimum  number  as  I  have 
failed  to  find  any  person  who  could  explain  why  there  should 
be  so  many  different  rates  on  the  same  product.  Such  a 
solution  of  the  problem  might  be  attained  through  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  carriers  concerned,  if  all  of  them  could 
reach  an  agreement  to  that  effect,  or.  In  the  course  of  time, 
a  regulatory  policy  might  be  developed,  even  without  specific 
statutory  direction,  which  would  ultimately  solve  the  prob- 
lem. There  is  no  present  indication  that  either  of  these  al- 
ternatives will  be  voluntarily  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  state  that,  from  the  time  I 
was  a  boy  in  high  school.  I  have  heard  the  farmers  and 
businessmen  of  my  section  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
complaining  of  the  prohibitory  rates  which  were  placed  on 
their  products  and  which  made  it  impossible  to  ship  any  of 
their  surplus  products  to  the  large  eastern  markets.  As  long 
as  I  am  a  Member  of  Ccngrcss.  I  will  continue  to  fight  in  an 
effort  to  see  that  we  get  the  freight  rates  which  we  justly 
deserve  in  our  section  of  the  country  and  I  can  see  the 
sentiment  among  the  southern  Members  of  Congress  going 
in  the  same  direction  and  I  believe  that  we  will  have  suffi- 
cient force  to  attain  our  goal  within  a  short  time. 

With  the  solution  cf  our  freight-rate  problem  we  will  solve 
our  own  problems  to  the  permanent  benefit  cf  every  section 
of  the  Nation. 


Petroleum  Conservation  Act  of  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1939 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Cole]  may  extend 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  subject  of  petroleum. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  desire  to  make  the  following  statement 
in  reference  to  the  bill  which  I  dropped  into  the  hopper 
today  and  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Petroleum  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1939. 

At  a  conference  on  July  22  with  President  Roosevelt, 
which  Secretary  Ickes.  representatives  of  the  Petroleum 
Board,  Representative  Lea.  of  California,  and  I  attended.  I 
was  requested  to  introduce  a  bill  which  I  dropped  in  the 
hopper  today,  H.  R.  7372. 

This  bill  was  not  prepared  by  me  or  any  member  of  the 
subcommittee  over  which  I  presided  as  chairman  in  1934 
during  the  investigation  of  the  petroleum  indu<?try  and 
which  has  handled  all  legislation  on  the  subject  of  petroleum 
referred  to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee since  that  time. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
the  investigation  conducted  by  our  committee  in  1934  be 
brought  up  to  date  during  the  interim  between  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  present  session  of  Congress  and  next  January  1. 
After  a  long  and  hard  session,  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee hesitate  to  undertake  a  job  of  this  magnitude,  but 
due  to  the  fact  it  was  felt  we  could  bring  the  investigation 
to  date  more  expeditiously  than  at  first  thought,  I  assured 
the  President  that  after  introduction  of  the  bill  by  me.  at 
his  request.  I  would.  with,the  consent  of  this  Congress  and 
after  consultation  with  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  Chairman  Lea  of  the  full  committee,  undertake  that 
study.  For  the  information  of  the  House.  I  insert  herewith 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President  to  Chairman  Lea.  copies 
of  which  were  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  Majority 
Leader  Raybxtrn,  and  to  me. 

The  WHm  Housi. 
Washington.   D.   C,   July   22.    1939. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Lea:  On  February  15.  1939,  I  transmitted  to  tha 
Congress  a  report  on  energy  resources  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee  wherein  certain  recommendations  were  made  relative 
to  oil  and  gas  problems  in  the  United  States. 

I  t)elleve  It  Is  consistent  with  these  recommendations  to  invite 
the  attention  of  your  comml-tee  to  the  desirability  of  the  early 
enactment  of  legislation  whicl.  will  provide  a  coordinated  national 
policy  on  oil  conservation.  To  my  mind  the  legislation  should  be 
designcf*  to  prevent  avoidable  waste  In  the  production  of  oil  and 
gas  in  the  United  States. 

As  you  know,  despite  the  progress  which  has  been  made  toward 
oil  conservation  under  State  law  and  regulation,  the  production 
of  petroleum  Is  attended  by  waste.  In  view  of  the  vital  part 
which  petroleum  plays  in  the  national  defense  as  well  as  its  Im- 
portance In  commerce  and  Industry,  the  prevention  of  waste  In 
petroleum  production  should  be  the  subject  of  an  enactment  by 
the  Congress. 

I  appreciate  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  conducted  the  petroleum  in- 
vestigation in  1934  In  response  to  House  Resolution  441;  but  In 
the  light  of  changes  that  have  taken  place.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee may  wish  to  study  developments  since  that  time  by  Investi- 
gation and  hearings  prior  to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  To  this 
end  and  with  a  view  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  the  next 
session,  I  request  that  the  petroleum  conservation  bill  which  I 
today  discussed  with  you  and  Representative  Cotx  be  Introduced 
at  this  session. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Franklin  D.  Roostvelt. 

Hod.  CLAP.rNCE  F.  Lea. 

Chairman.   Interstate  and  Foreign  CommeTce  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 
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I  abo  Insert  the  following  brief  statement  in  explanation  \ 
of  the  legislation  which  I  have  introduced: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pr'vent  avoidable  waste  In  oil  and 
gas  production  In  the  fields  of  the  United  States.  This  purpose 
conlorms  with  the  p<ilicv  exprpssed  in  the  report  on  Energy  Re- 
sources and  National  Policy,  recently  transmitted  to  the  Conj^rtss 
by  the  President. 

An  cfflce  of  petroleum  conservation  is  to  be  established  as  a 
cJvll-service  unit  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  be  headed  , 
by  a  rommlssloner  appointed  by  the  President  The  bill  does  not 
establi.<h  a  board  or  a  multiheaded  commission.  Pertinent  oil 
Bctiviiies  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  consolidated  in  the 
oBBce  of  petroleum  conservation  in  order  to  provide  a  coordinated 
national  policy  on  ell  conservation:  I 

The  commissioner  is  authorized  to  Investigate  and  determine  if 
oil  or  gas  is  produced  wastefully  in  any  Qeld  in  the  United  States.    , 
If  Investigation  develops  that  waste  does  not  occur,  notice  to  that    | 
effect  will  be  (jlven  to  State  oflttclals.  operating  companies,  and  the    j 
public      If  waste  Is  found  to  occur,  as  determined   in  accordance    \ 
with  standards  eatabllshed  In  the  bill,  flndlnge  to  that  effect  will    J 
be  made  and  regulations  issued  to  provide  for  the  elimination  of 
such  waste.     State  officials  aiid  operating  companies  will  be  prop- 
erly   notified    of    such    findings    and    full    opportunity    given    for 
correction.     If  waste  is  not  found  or  if  corrected,  the  commissioner 
will  take  no  further  action. 

When  waete  has  been  found  to  occur  and  corrective  measures 
as  set  forth  in  the  regulations  have  not  been  applied,  the  com- 
mt?.«<loner  is  authorized  to  institute  legal  action  to  compel  the 
prevention  of  waste,  and.  in  addition,  the  Connally  Act,  act  of 
February  22.  1935.  as  amended,  is  broadened  so  that  transportation 
In  interstate  commerce  of  oil  produced  wastefully  al.so  Is  prohibited. 

The  bill  Intends  to  develop  fullest  possible  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  officials  and  the  oil  industry  in  the  prevention 
at  waste  To  thla  end  a  council  on  petroleum  conservation  Is 
established. 

The  bill  is  designed  solely  as  an  oil  and  gas  conservation  measure 
»nd  docs  not  attempt  to  control  si'.pply  through  the  establishment 
of  production,  marketing,  or  transportation  quotas;  does  not  affect 
Imports  or  exports  of 'petroleum;  and  does  not  provide  for  any 
ooordinated  industrial  action  in  refining  and  marketing. 


Toward   Government   Ownership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEW'3 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Buflalo  Evening  News: 

TOW.^RD  GO^TnRNMENT  OWNERSHIP 

The  disappointment  of  Senator  James  M.  Mead  over  the  scuttling 
oX  hia  loans-to-smail-business  program  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Cxirrency  Committee  is  not  hard  to  understand,  for  only  a  few  days 
before  he  had  Ijeen  assured  at  a  White  House  conference  that  his 
proposals  would  have  administration  support.  Tliey  were  to  have 
been  made  part  of  the  blU  providing  lor  President  Roosevelt's  new 
$2.800  000.000  lending  program. 

Senator  Mead  blames  the  defeat  of  his  plan  In  committee  on 
Federal  Loan  Administrator  Jesse  H.  Jones,  who  told  the  Senate 
group  that  present  loans-to-business  powers  of  the  R.  F.  C.  are 
•ufflclent.  The  controversy  has  brought  out  two  statements  which 
•ecm  to  tell  better  than  anything  previously  publicized  Just  what 
Is  at  issue  in  the  Mead  proposals.  One  Is  this  paragraph  In  Senator 
Mead's  denunciation  of  Mr.  Jones'  action: 

"Guaranteed  (by  Government)  loans  to  small  business  will  have 
to  ccme.  There  is  a  continual  withdrawal  of  capital  funds  from 
•mall  business.  •  •  •  The  time  is  not  far  dlstanct  when  prog- 
ress in  that  direction  will  demand  action,  or  small  business  will  be 
wiped  from  the  American  scene. 

Tlie  other  highly  sipmlflcant  statement  Is  contained  In  the  re- 
lease of  what  Mr.  Jones,  former  head  of  the  R  F.  C  ,  told  the 
Senate  committee  regarding  the  Mead  program.  Asked  If  the 
loss  on  present  R.  F.  C  loans  to  business  will  run  as  high  as  10 
to  20  percent.  Mr.  Jones  replied:  "I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  what 
1  think  it  will  be  It  will  be  plenty."  And  then  he  added:  'If 
anytxxly  makes  loans  on  a  more  lit>eral  basis  than  we  are  mak- 
ing them  now.  they  will  t)e  grants — they  will  not  be  loans." 

In  other  words,  it  would  appear  that  Senator  Mead  wants  to 
put  Government  capital  Into  small  business  on  a  far  more 
liberal  basis  than  at  present.     And  we  have  the  expert  testimony 


of  the  man  who  has  been  providing  such  capital  for  the  last 
several  yf^ars  that  if  present  regulations  are  liberalized,  a  large 
part  of  the  capital  so  invested  will  be  lost.  What  happens  when 
an  investor  puts  capital  Into  a  business,  and  that  capital  Is 
consumed  without  profit?  Sooner  or  later  he  lakes  over  the 
business. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Government  would  have  to  do  if  It 
furnished  capital  on  a  wholesale  basis  to  small  bu.siness.  If  little 
businesses  now  cannot  attract  private  capital,  as  Senator  Mead 
says.  It  Is  largely  because  governmental  instability  has  made 
profit  possibilities  extremely  small.  Will  further.  Government 
entrance  into  private  business  change  that?  Hardly;  If  anything, 
it  will  make  the  situation  worse.  And  so  the  Government  would 
find  itself  the  owner  and  operator  of  a  new  segment  of  Amer- 
ican business,  a  segment  it  has  professed  to  aid  in  the  past  by 
entrance  into  some  of  the  larger  economic  fields  such  as  the 
utilities  and  blg-scale  housing. 

Thus,  the  situation  quite  apparently  Is  this:  If  Government 
wants  to  help  small-business  men.  it  must  remove  the  restrictions 
on  profits  and  the  economic  uncertainties  it  has  fostered.  It 
niu^t  make  the  Investment  of  private  capital  in  new  enterprises 
attractive.  It  will  do  no  good  In  the  long  run  for  Government  to 
try  to  furnish  the  capital,  unless  the  United  States  is  headed 
toward  a  far  different  economic  and  political  system  than  that 
In  which  its  citizens  still  believe. 


Public-Building  Program  Outside  the  District  of 

Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26, 1939 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  \\ith  my  re- 
marks in  the  House  today,  I  insert  below,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House  who  are  interested,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  an  additional 
authorization  and  appropriation  for  the  public -building  pro- 
gram outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  Having  about  10 
towns  which  are  eligible  for  consideration  for  post-ofBce 
buildings,  I  have  a  special  interest  in  this  matter. 

BtmEAU    OF    THE    BtTDCET, 

Washington,  July  20,  1939. 
The  President, 

The  White  Hou^e. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  yotir  consideration 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Federal   Works 
Agency  amounting  to  $1,000,000,  as  follows: 

"PtTBLic  Buildings  Administration 

"construction    op    public    buildings,    act    august    25,    1937 

"Construction  of  public  buildings  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: The  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
3-year  program  for  the  acqui-sition  of  sites  and  construction  of 
public  buildings  by  the  paragraph  under  the  caption  'Emergency 
construction  of  public  buildings  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,' 
contained  in  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year 
1937.  approved  August  25.  1937  (50  Stat.  772),  and  Increased  by 
the  Federal  Public  Buildings  Appropriation  Act  of  1938,  approved 
June  21.  1938.  is  hereby  further  increased  from  $130,000,000  to 
$180,000,000.  and  the  period  of  said  program  is  hereby  extended  to 
5  years.  All  applicable  provisions  and  authority  contained  in  such 
authorizations  shall  be  operative  with  respect  to  the  enlarged 
authorization  provided  herein  except  that  the  Federal  Works  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  ?ubstltuted  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
where  mentioned  therein,  and  that  the  list  from  which  projects 
are  to  be  selected  by  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator,  acting  Jointly,  shall  be  House  Document  No. 
177.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  dated  Februarj-  20,  1939. 
Toward  such  Increased  program  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000.  The  appropriations  heretofore  made  under  the 
authority  of  such  acts,  together  with  the  appropriation  contained 
herein,  shall  be  consolidated  into  a  single  fund  and  be  available 
toward  the  consummation  of  the  entire  authorized  program  (52 
Stat.  818:  53  Stat.  672)." 

The  current  construction  program  for  buildings  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla.  authorized  by  act  approved  August  25,  1937,  in 
the  amount  of  $70,000,000  and  augmented  by  $60,000,000  under  act 
approved  June  21.  1938.  was  intended  to  cover  a  3-year  period 
ending  with  fiscal  year  1940.  Practically  the  entire  amount  of 
the  $130,000,000  authorization  has  been  allotted  for  approximately 
760  specific  projects.  Sites  have  been  seUnrted  for  all  but  50  of 
these    projects;    250    are    under    construction    or    completed;    and 
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drawings  and  specifications  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  the 
remaining  projects.  460.  It  is  believed  to  be  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  Government  to  recommend  at  this  time  an  augmentation  of 
the  $130,000,000  prop-am  to  $180,000,000  and  extend  the  period  from 
S  to  5  years,  ending  with  fiscal  year  1942.  The  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  $50,000,000  will  be  sufficient  to  permit  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  projects  throughout  the  country  consistent  with  the 
current  needs  of  the  public  service,  and  will  permit  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  to  plan  in  advance  and  maintain  a  stable 
architectural   and  engineering  force. 

The  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  is  required  to  meet  preliminary 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  $50.(X)0,000  authorization  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cost  of  necessary  sites,  surveys,  drawings,  and  specifica- 
tions. 

This  estimate  is  required  to  meet  contingencies  which  have  arisen 
since  the  transmission  of  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  and 
approval  is  recommended. 
Very  respectfully, 

Harold  D.  Smtth, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Some  Cheese  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26, 1939 

Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  look  no  further  than 
to  scan  the  figures  quoted  below,  to  discover  cne  of  the  great- 
est fallacies  of  the  New  Deal.  This  demonstration  lies  in 
the  prices  of  cheese  since  1920,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table,  furnished  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 

Cheese  prices,  American  Tioins,  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange 
1  Cents  per  pound  | 

3920-— 24.9 

1921 18.3 

1922 19  3 

J923-. -- - 22.  1 

J924 18.2 

1925 21.5 

1926.  _ 20.  1 

1927 -     22.7 

1928- - - 22.  1 

1929 20.  2 

1930 16.4 

1931 _ -     12.5 

1932 - 10.0 

1933 - 10.2 

1934 __ __.     11.7 

1935 - 14.3 

1936 . 15.3 

1937 15.9 

1938 12.6 

1939  •..- -_ 11.7 

'  For  first  6  months  (January  through  June,  Inclusive)  of  1939. 

PRICES    OF    CHEESE 

Last  6  years  of  Republican  administration  (average),  17.2  cents 
per  pound. 

First  6  years  of  New  Deal  administration  (average),  13.6  cents 
per  pound. 

Decrease  in  price  of  3.6  cents  per  pound. 

These  figures  show  that  during  the  last  6  Republican  years, 
cheese  averaged  17.2  cents  per  pound,  and  for  the  6  years  of 
the  New  Deal,  the  average  price  was  13.6  cents  per  pound. 

Using  the  prices  during  Republican  administration  years 
as  the  yardstick,  they  were  3,6  cents  or  26  percent  more, 
under  the  last  6  RepubLcan  years,  than  during  the  first 
6  years  of  the  New  Deal  administration.  Also,  please  note 
that  cheese  was  below  12  cents  per  pound  only  1  year  during 
the  12  Republican  years  listed  in  the  table,  and  has  been 
below  12  cents  per  pound  in  3  out  of  the  6  New  Deal  years, 
and  only  11.7  cents  the  past  year,  or  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1939. 

Wisconsin  produced  over  2.100.000,000  pounds  of  cheese 
during  the  past  6  years.  With  an  average  loss  of  3.6  cents 
per  pound,  this  means  a  total  loss  in  dollars  of  $72,372,740 
for  our  cheese  under  the  6  years  of  New  Deal  administra- 
tion, than  under  the  6  Republican  years. 


Knowing  that  Wisconsin  has  received  from  the  Now  Deal 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  benefits  during 
the  same  6  years  only  $40,365,000,  we  can  easily  discover  why 
Wisconsin  farmers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  New  Deal  agri- 
cultural program. 

Our  (Wisconsin's)  total  dairy  loss  Is  tremendous,  when  we 
realize  that  only  about  one- third  of  the  milk  produced  In 
Wisconsin  is  made  into  cheese. 

Mr.  Congressman,  how  many  pounds  c'  cheese,  or  butter- 
fat,  did  your  district  produce  in  the  past  6  years,  and  how 
much  did  your  district  lose? 

Mr.  Farmer,  how  many  pounds  of  cheese,  or  butterfat 
equivalent,  did  you  produce  during  the  last  6  years,  and  how 
much  did  you  lose  by  multiplying  this  by  3.6  cents  per  pound? 

I  believe  you  know  the  answer. 

Let  us  have  a  fair  agricultural  program  for  all  and  an 
agricultural  policy  based  on  common  sense. 


Administrative  Costs  of  W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF  MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1939 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  herewith  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  printed  in  the  Boston  Traveler  on  June  30,  1939: 

WRONG    T.^HGET 

Approximately  1.000  of  the  106.000  W.  P.  A.  employees  in  Mas- 
sachusetts get  $1,200  or  more  a  year,  according  to  a  report  is.sued 
by  Congressman  Joseph  W.  Martin.  9r.,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
figure  undoubtedly  is  correct,  because  it  has  been  checked  and 
cross-checked  by  Government  offices. 

The  figures  are  for  administrative  positions  on  W.  P.  A. 

W  P  A  in  Massachusetts  performs  a  myriad  of  ta.'iks  requiring 
good  administration  and  engineering.  Consider  a  private  industry 
employing  106.000  men.  Consider  our  own  State  administrative 
expense.     How  do  they  do? 

Congressman  Martin  reports  that  28  W.  P.  A.  officials  are  being 
paid  over  $300  a  month.  Eight  of  these,  by  the  way,  are  New 
England  regional  officers.  So  we  have  28  executives  getting  more 
than  $300  a  month  in  an  activity  employing  106.000  persons. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  not  including  the  Judici- 
ary, has  only  21.000  employees  as  agamst  the  W.  P.  As  108.000. 
Yet  the  State  employs  1.010  persons  at  $3,000  or  over  a  year.  Of 
these.  419  State  employees  get  $4,000  or  over. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  W.  P.  A.  administrative  expense  In 
'  this  State  right  now  is  2.34  percent.  How  does  that  percentage 
compare  with  private  or  public  business? 

If  you  owned  a  business  employing  1.000  persons  and  adminis- 
trative costs  were  comparable  with  W.  P.  A.  there  would  be  only 
10  persons  out  of  1,000  to  get  over  $25  a  week. 

Administrative  costs  is  a  poor  target  to  aim  at  In  criticizing 
W.  P    A. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Boston  Trav- 
eler for  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  administrative 
cost  of  W.  P.  A.  and  compare  it  with  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  Boston  Traveler 
is  a  Republican  newspaper,  but  it  shows  in  this  instance 
an  unwiliingless  to  accept,  without  Investigation,  charges  that 
are  inaccurate  even  though  those  charges  might  benefit  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  Boston  Traveler  has  pointed  out  that  the  W.  P.  A. 
administrative  expenses  in  the  State  of  Massachu.setts  were, 
on  June  30.  1939.  2.34  percent  and  has  a.sked  the  eloquent 
question,  "How  does  that  figure  compare  with  private  or 
public  business?"  The  question  answers  Itself.  W.  P.  A. 
administrative  expenses  will  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
most  eflBciently  run  private  business. 

Under  the  recently  enacted  W.  P.  A.  bill,  which  I  spoke 
against  and  voted  against  because  of  its  destructive  and  op- 
pressive measures,  the  administrative  expenses  of  W.  P.  A. 
throughout  the  country  are  further  cut  32  percent.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts the  administrative  expenses  of  the  W.  P.  A.  are 
further  cut  46  percent  by  this  bill.    In  addition  to  this  cut. 
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the  recently  enacted  W.  P.  A.  bill  requires  the  performance 
of  numerous  additional  administrative  functions  not  carried 
on  la^t  year  which  will  cost  $6,000,000  of  administrative  ex- 
penses. These  drastic  cuts,  made  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
can  mean  but  one  thing,  and  that  Is  that  the  W.  P.  A.  is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  conduct  its  operations  efficiently 
and.  worse  than  that,  that  the  W.  P.  A.,  because  of  a  woeful 
lack  of  administrative  funds,  will  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

If  the  authors  of  the  W.  P.  A.  bill  had  for  their  purpose 
the  destruction  of  the  W.  P.  A.  as  a  form  of  relief  and  the 
substitution  of  direct  relief  or  the  dole  system,  they  could 
not  have  planned  better.  The  failure  of  the  bill  to  provide 
for  anywhere  near  adequate  administrative  expenses  is  but 
one  of  several  unfair  features  of  the  present  W.  P.  A.  bill, 
but  it  Is  of  sufficient  Importance  in  itself  to  show  that  if 
we  are  to  avoid  innicting  great  hardship  and  suffering  upon 
the  m.illions  in  our  country  who.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  are  unable  to  find  employment,  we  should  amend  this 
disastrous  W.  P.  A.  bill  before  we  adjourn. 


Confusion,  Delusion,  or  Recovery 


!  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

I  HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF    SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  26  ileqhlative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25> .  1939 


ADDRESS   BY    HON.    STYLES    BRIDGES.    OP   NEW    HAMPSHIRE, 

JULY   15.  lt;39 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges]  at  a 
banquet  of  the  conference  of  Yoimg  Peoples'  Republican 
Clubs  of  Kentucky,  at  Ashland.  Ky..  on  the  evening  of  July 
15.  1939.  his  subject  being.  Confusion.  Delusion,  or  Re- 
covery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Republicans,  If  I  appear  a  bit  groggy 
befoiT  you.  It  is  because  I  have  Just  come  from  that  land  of  make- 
believe  that  Is  Waahiogton — where  black  is  white  and  2  and  2  make 
6  I  have  Just  come  from  ae  ruthless  and  ambitious  a  crew  of 
men  as  ever  held  power  in  this  land  Tliey  say  they  are  engaged 
m  "making  democracy  work."     God  help  democracy  if  they  succeed ! 

Frankly.  In  getting  away  from  the  maelstrom.  I  am  somewhat 
bewildered  to  find  so  many  people  making  a  living,  or  seeking  to 
make  a  living  in  such  old-fa&hioner<  ways  as  selling  goods  to  other 
people  or  grcwing  crops  or  rendering  some  service  for  which  a 
man  15  willing  to  pay  This  Is  looked  upon  as  quite  bourgeoisie 
In  Washington,  where  the  great  Indu^^try  now  Is  high-price  think- 
ing. We  pay  the  thinkers,  o.  rather  you  pay  them,  from  »6.000  a 
year  up.  and  with  the  salaries  go  Innumerable  perquisites,  such 
as  power,  having  their  thinking  recorded  In  the  public  prints  and 
the  right  to  scofT  at  their  feUow  men  who  p'arsue  other  ways  ot 
earning  their  daily  bread. 

Mere  support  of  these  thinkers,  however.  Is  not  the  greatest 
problem  facing  this  country.  Ours  is  a  wealthy  nation  and  we 
can  take  a  lot  of  abuse.  We  can  stand  a  lot  of  wasted  effort. 
We  can  support  a  lot  of  parasites.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  spending 
millions  for  relief  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a 
project  for  Impoverished  thinkers. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  these  thinkers  in  Washington  are  not 
content  to  sit  and  draw  their  pay.  They  Insist  upon  enacting 
their  thinking  Into  law  That  Is  what  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
pressed state  of  our  people  today.  The  thinkers  claim  they  will 
nevtr  let  us  have  another  depression.  What  they  mean  Is  that 
they  wont  let  us  get  out  of  the  one  we  are  In. 

President  Roosevelt  once  explained  in  an  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm that  this  country  had  a  rendezvous  with  cfestlny.  I  think, 
my  friends,  that  this  country  Is  In  a  race  with  the  time  limit  of 
the  New  Deal. 

I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  American  people  are  now 
fully  aware  of  the  schemes  which,  under  lofty -sounding  phrases 
aixi  noble  protestations,  are  used  to  attack  our  Government  and 
that  they  fully  Intend  to  clean  house.  The  anguished  screams 
of  Honest  Harold  Ickes  and  others  of  the  palace  guards  are  evi- 
dence that  they  themselves  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.     In 


fact.  It  will  be  more  hysteria  than  history  that  you  will  get  from 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  from  now  on. 

But  my  concern  is  for  the  country  in  the  brief  time  In  which 
the  New  Deal  has  to  run.     Because  we  are  dealing  with  frantic 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.    It   Is  not   simply  a   case  of   a 


men. 


political  party  facing  defeat.  It  Is  a  case  of  determined,  ambitious 
men  with  such  a  lust  for  power  as  this  country  seldom  sees.  They 
wUl  not  give  up  their  fantastic  dreams  of  making  America  over 
without  the  strviggle  of  desperate  men.  Of  that  you  may  rest 
assured.  Why.  even  the  contemplation  of  returning  to  the  oblivion 
from  which  they  sprang  puts  them  under  a  tremendous  nervotis 
strain.  It  was  such  a  state  of  mind  that  produced  the  President's 
recent  utterance  thr.t  to  give  the  control  over  the  American  dollar 
back  to  Congress  wus  to  give  it  to  Wall  Street. 

As  one  experienced  In  the  mechanics  of  politics,  I  know  that  a 
lot  of  license  is  taken  with  the  truth.  But,  frankly.  I  think  that 
the  American  people,  and  particularly  those  millions  who.  until  a 
short  time  ago.  Idolized  Mr.  Roosevelt,  have  a  right  to  exF>ect  more 
informative  and  more  intelligent  statements  from  one  occupying 
tlie  highest  office  In  this  Nation. 

The  American  people  are  of  a  forgiving  nature.  So  I  suppose 
that  when  the  Republicans  have  returned  to  power  and  our  people 
are  once  again  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  prosperous  land,  that  the 
tendency  will  be  to  say  of  the  new  dealers:  "Oh.  they  did  the  best 
they  could.  " 

But  I  for  one  shall  never  forgive  them  for  the  scars  their  propa- 
ganda has  left  on  American  minds  and  American  souls. 

I  despise  their  campaign  to  imdermlne  our  faith  and  our  tradi- 
tions. I  particularly  resent  the  attacks  upon  our  older  men  and 
women  which  they  have  used  in  their  111 -conceived  campaign  to 
entice  youth.  This  I  consider  the  most  heartless  of  all  their 
strategies. 

Down  through  the  ages  man  has  been  acquiring  a  philosophy 
and  respect  for  advancing  age.  Such  respect  has  been  seriously 
shaken  by  the  efforts  of  the  Washington  mind  debauchers  In  their 
attempt  to  array  youth  against  age  In  the  same  manner  as  they 
have  sought  to  array  the  employee  against  the  employer.  As 
vicious  as  was  the  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  the  propa- 
ganda about  the  senility  and  uselessncss  of  aging  men  was  more  ^o. 
But  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  younger  men  and  women  do  not 
feel  flattered  by  these  attentions.  They  have  been  the  most  harmed 
of  all  by  the  New  Deal.  While  the  propagandists  have  sung  merrily 
to  them  of  the  promised  land — the  philosophy  of  regimentation, 
of  closing  the  avenues  of  opportunity,  of  making  existence  more 
complicated  and  less  competitive  has  moved  to  cnish  them  as  It 
has  no  other  group. 

An  elderly  man.  tired  of  the  conflict  of  life,  may  give  some  ear 
to  a  proposal  for  a  static  state  which  would  assure  him  the  groove 
he  has  fallen  into.  Not  the  young  man.  He  wants  the  field  left 
flexible  so  he  can  skip  from  employer  to  employer  and  enterprise 
to  enterprise  In  order  to  Improve  his  lot.  The  younger  generation, 
above  everybody  else,  is  concerned  lest  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment become  the  sole  employer  in  this  country! 

Youth  scoffs  at  security.  It  wants  only  an  opporttinlty  to  go  to 
work. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  boldness  and  the  audacity  of  the  new 
dealers  at  first  Impressed  the  younger  minds.  They  boasted  of  a 
great  adventure  upon  which  they  were  embarked.  But  these  same 
younger  minds  are  the  first  to  see  the  lack  of  genuineness,  the 
downright  quackery  that  Is  becoming  more  and  more  clear. 

To  follow  the  New  Deal  Journalists  there  has  never  been  such 
a  galaxy  of  brains  as  those  now  struggling  with  the  commonweal 
at  Washington.  And  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  there  has  never 
been  a  group  so  learned  in  all  the  cunning  of  history.  Otor 
Washington  Intellectuals  have  obtained  their  master's  degree 
in  the  ways  and  means  of  exploiting  minds. 

I  have  had  airthorltatlvely  described  to  me  one  of  the  many  ways 
they  have  of  shaping  the  minds  of  youngsters  In  Soviet  Russia. 
Several  hundred  boys  and  girls  In  their  teens  are  crowded  Into  a 
theater,  formerly  a  cathedral,  one  of  the  buildings  seized  by  the 
state  from  the  church.  A  man  appears  before  the  curtain  on  the 
stage  and  asks: 

"Would  you  children  like  some  sweets?" 
You  can  Imagine  that  there  would  be  a  chorus  of  ayes. 
"Then  pray  to  God  and  let's  see  what  He  will  do."  the  man 
directs. 

There  follows  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  these  hundreds  of  young- 
sters praying  to  God  to  give  them  some  svi*eets. 
The  curtain  then  rises  to  reveal  an  empty  stage. 
The  man  reappears  with  the  observation  that  apparently  God 
paid  no  attention  to  their  prayers. 

The  curtain  Is  lowered  and  he  suggests: 
"Now.  let's  try  Stalin,  let's  pray  to  him." 

When  the  curtain  Is  raised  again  there  Is  an  ample  display  of 
sweets. 

Our  Intellectuals,  our  thinkers  at  Washington,  my  friends,  have 
played  upwn  minds,  ycung  and  old.  Just  as  ruthlessly  as  this. 

Oh.  they  aren't  Communists.  To  even  suggest  that  they  are 
bringing  abuse  from  advanced  thinkers  all  over  the  place,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  set  them  to  yelping  more  than  Is  their  wont.  So 
this  bowed  and  unlettered  head  will  take  the  explanation  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  which,  I  am  told,  was  given  before  500  persons  In  the 
NationEd  Press  Club  at  Washington.  I  do  not  purport  to  quote  her 
exact  words. 
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"I  am  not  a  Communist,"  she  said  with  a  laugh.  "But  I  will  say 
that  the  Communists  come  closer  to  seeking  the  same  objectives 
that  we  are  trying  to  attain  than  any  other  political  philosophy." 

I  think  she  Is  right.  The  objectives  of  the  Communists  are  to 
gain  control  over  the  political  and  economic  structure  of  this 
country. 

I  think  the  plain  fact  is  that  our  Washington  intellectuals  are 
not  rooted  in  any  particular  form  of  government.  They  simply 
think  in  their  arrogance  that  they  have  the  answers  to  all  the  ques- 
tions of  life;  and  if  unhampered  by  such  annoyances  as  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  and  democratic  processes,  they  will  be  able 
to  erect  a  world  of  happiness  and  delight.  That  the  massive  minds 
of  their  European  mentors  have  evolved  naught  but  added  grief  for 
their  people  deters  these  big  minds  of  ours  not  one  whit. 

Ah.  the  conceit  of  men! 

And  they  have  not  the  slightest  hesitancy  In  placing  Communists 
In  responsible  positions  of  government.  They  associate  with  them 
as  fellow  Intellectuals.  Tliey  admire  their  minds.  They  are  all 
Just  a  happy  group  of  experimenters  able  to  argue  convincingly 
that  when  we  go  backward  It  is  really  a  movement  of  progress. 
They  would  be  fascinating  If  not  In  power  and  performed  merely 
for  entertainment,  like  the  Dionne  quintuplets,  in  a  glass  cage. 

I  don't  see  why  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  what  the  new 
dealers  a-e  attempting  to  do.  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  his  recent  proposed 
•3,800,000.000  lending  scheme  said  quite  audaciously  In  his  letter 
to  the  Senate  leaders  that  "there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy  of  the  Government 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  revolving  fund  fed  from 
the  earnings  or  these  Government  Investments  and  used  to  finance 
nev.-  projects  at  times  where  there  Is  a  need  of  extra  stimulus  to 
employment." 

Cut  It  remained  for  his  less  subtle  A.sslstant  Secretary  of  State. 
Adolph  A.  Berle,  to  explain  Just  what  this  means.  Appearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  Monopoly  Committee.  Mr.  Berle  said: 

"The  conclusion  seems  Inevitable.  Either  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  change  In  our  financial  system  or  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
change  In  our  social  system." 

Pointing  out  that  If  Government  money  Is  to  be  used  to  create 
wealth.  It  must  have  a  broader  field  In  which  to  operate,  Mr. 
Berle  satd: 

"Briefly,  the  Government  will  have  to  enter  Into  direct  financing 
of  activities  now  suppo.<=ed  to  be  private;  and  a  continuance  of 
that  direct  financing  must  be  Inevitable  that  the  Government 
ultimately  will  control  and  own  those  activities." 

"Put  differently" — and  I  as  still  quoting  him — "If  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  create  wealth  by  usin?  Its  own  credit  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  billions  or  so  a  year,  and  If  its  work  is  well 
done,  the  Government  will  be  acquiring  direct  productive  mecha- 
nisms at  the  rate  of  four  bllions'  worth  a  year,  or  thereabouts. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  the  Government  will  gradually  come  to  own 
most  of  the  productive  plants  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Berle  said  a  derl.slon  on  whether  this  course  should  be 
pursued  should  be  made  openly.     I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.    Berle    is   apparently   even    more    brilliant    than    the    other 
brilliants   and  there   Is   a   noticeable   tendency   among   the   palace    j 
guards  to   gang  up  on  him   by   such   lesser   brilliants   as  Tommy    i 
Corcoran.  Benny  Cohen,  and  Leon  Henderson.     But  his  statement 
Is  quite  frank  and  It  would  be  shocking  If  we  were  not  already 
stunned. 

But  they  are  for  the  worklngman,  these  experimenters  In 
human  beings  are.  I  have  never  known  a  politician  who  was  not 
for  the  worklngman.  It  Is  a  proposition  that  has  in  this  sense 
been  worked  to  death.  And.  my  friends.  I  Imagine  that  with 
11.000  000  still  unemployed  and  a  national  debt  of  more  than 
forty  billions  under  this  set-up  of  the  new  dealers  being  for 
the  worklngman  that  he  would  prefer  that  they  be  against  him. 
Of  what  use  to  him  is  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  with  his 
employer   if  he   has   no  employer   to  bargain   collectively   with. 

It  Is  not  for  me.  though,  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  lofty 
expressions  which  emanate  from  the  New  Deal  propaganda  mill. 
I  suppose  there  Is  no  doubt  that  when  NSpoleon  scattered  the 
blood  of  Frenchmen  all  over  Europe  he  had  convinced  himself 
he  was  doing  It  for  their  own  good. 

Ever  since  shortly  after  the  dark  days  of  1933  some  of  us 
have  been  suspicious  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  Intellectual 
associates  visualized  a  vast  organized  state  under  which  every 
business,  every  activity  of  life,  would  function  only  at  the  will 
of  and  to  the  tune  of  Washington.  The  farmers  would  grow 
their  crops  by  decree,  the  merchants  would  open  and  close  their 
shops  at  the  signal  from  the  high  chief  of  merchante  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Now  with  the  episodes  since  1936  Indelibly  Impressed  upon  our 
minds  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Is  the  ca.se.  It  Is  all  very 
well  to  look  upon  John  L.  Lewis  as  a  monster.  But  don't  forget 
that  he  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  New  Deal  fabric,  that  the  New 
Deal  is  wholly  re^^ponsible  for  him.  He  Is  not  simply  a  labor  leader 
seeking  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities.  In  the  great  organ- 
ization plan  of  the  new  dealers  he  was  assigned  the  Job  of  bringing 
labor  into  the  fold.  The  solid,  far-seeing  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  William  Green,  has  been  subjected  to  a 
heap  of  abuse  from  the  New  Deal  propagandi.sts.  His  unpardon- 
able crime  Is  that  he  would  not  turn  organized  labor  over  to  the 
new  superstate.  Because  he  would  not  do  this.  Lewis  was  set 
up  In  the  enterprise  of  wrecking  the  federation  and  putting  the 
C.  I.  O.  In  lU  stead.     You  should  know  these  things,  m^-  friends. 


The  enterprise  Is  now  virtually  bankrupt  and  we  find  Mr  Roose- 
velt and  Mme.  Perkins  frantically  trying  to  get  Lewis  back  Into  the 
federation  ranks  in  order  that  he  may  bore  from  within.  And 
even  while  they  are  doing  this  the  effort  to  undermine  the  federa- 
tion leaders  goes  assiduously  on. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  strikes  In  the  steel  and  automobile 
Industries  had  for  their  purpose  the  helping  of  the  worklngman? 
These  workers  had  been  given  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  these  were  given  in  an  effort  to  head  off  the 
C.  I.  O.  But  the  fact  Is  that  they  were  given.  No.  my  friends, 
these  workers,  teeing  their  first  daylight  after  a  darkness  of  several 
years,  were  the  victims  of  the  superstate  architects — despollers  of 
toilers  posing  as  their  Irlends. 

A  most  natural  and  understandable  depression  which  came  to 
the  world  on  the  old  law  of  gravity  that  that  which  goes  up 
must  come  down,  has  been  unnecessarily  prolonged  In  this  coun- 
try by  selfish  and  vain  men.  You  probably  recall,  some  of  you. 
that  there  was  a  burst  of  a  boom  in  Florida  a  couple  of  years 
before  the  1929  national  collapse.  But  be  It  said  for  the  men 
who  gambled  there  and  lost,  none  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  change  the  form  of  government. 

The  new  dealers,  past  masters  at  preying  upon  the  ma.ss  mind, 
seized  upon  the  depre.ssed  state  In  which  they  found  us  In  1933 
and  they  have  worked  with  every  device  at  their  command  to  keep 
us  steeped  In  pessimism. 

No  new  frontiers,  no  opportunities  for  livelihood,  no  chance 
for  the  youngster  graduating  from  school,  utter  hopele.ssness  for 
the  aging — will  we  have  communism,  will  we  have  fascism,  when 
will  the  war  In  Europe  come?  Oh.  oh.  what  are  we  going  to  do. 
They  would  have  us  despair,  my  friends,  and  throw  ourselves 
helplessly  at  their  feet  It  Is  a  revolutionary  tactic  as  old  as 
time. 

But  the  American  people  are  tired  of  singing  the  lament  of 
defeat.  They  see  dark  clouds  on  the  horizon  all  right.  But  they 
have  come  to  s?e  that  that  horizon  is  WashlnKton.  They  Intend, 
as  scon  as  they  can  get  to  the  polls  again  to  roll  these  man  clouds 
back — back  into  the  classrooms  and  rear  halls  of  the  counting 
houses  from  which  they  emerged  In  1933  to  take  the  grand  ride 
on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  flight  into  ambition's  stratosphere 

We  in  Washington  a:e  more  exposed  to  the  arguments  of 
futility  than  you  are.  Mr.  Roosevelt  Insists  that  he  believes  In 
democratic  government  but  his  actions  contradict  his  words.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  that  way  of  logic  peculiar  to  him.  he  would 
call  his  brand  of  one-man  government  some  sort  of  perfected 
democracy  and  make  It  sound  convincing.  But  the  intellectuals 
around  him  and  to  whom  he  gives  the  most  ear.  are  not  so  subtle. 
Aside  from  Mr.  Berle.  there  are  others  who  say  quite  frankly, 
even  provocatively,  that  democracy  Is  through. 

Well.  It  may  be  so.  but  I  don't  believe  It.  An3rway,  let's  throw 
the  doubters  out  and  give  democracy  another  chance. 

Now.  fellow  Republicans,  there  inevitably  comes  the  question: 
But  what  will  Republicans  do? 

The  question,  to  my  mind.  Is  an  example  of  how  deeply  the 
New  Deal  propaganda  has  sunk.  Of  far  more  Importance  at  this 
time  is  not  what  the  Republicans  will  do  but  what  they  won't  do. 
The  question  has  come  to  be  one  of  what  do  the  American  people 
intend  to  do  and  will  the  Government  at  Washington  permit  them 
to  do  it.  I  sincerely  think  that  when  the  choice  Is  between  the 
New  Deal  and  the  Republican  Party  It  Is  a  question  of  whether 
the  American  people  can  govern  themselves.  The  new  dealers, 
at  heart,  do  not  think  .so.     TTie  Republicans  do! 

In  that  light,  you  can  rest  assured  that  we  won't  use  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  as  an  Instrument  to  build  up  the 
C.  I.  O.  so  as  to  Insure  the  American  worker  voting  for  any 
political  party.  We  will  see  that  this  agency  Is  administered  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  Intended  and  that  is  to 
guarantee  that  any  worker  who  wants  to  Join  a  union  may  do  so. 

We  will  see  to  It  that  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  Is 
not  u.sed  to  advance  the  friends  of  a  particular  political  party 
and  crush  others.  We  shall  Insist  that  the  Ihws  governing  deal- 
ings on  the  stock  and  other  exchanges  are  enforced  taut  that  this 
bvireaucracy  Is  not  used  to  prevent  legitimate  financial  enterprise: 
we  shall  see  that  taxes  are  levied  upon  the  ability  to  pay  and 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  ral.slng  revenue  to  carry  on  the  legitimate 
functions  of  Government.  Taxes  will  not  be  used  as  punitive 
measures  or  to  Introduce  by  Indirection  some  pet  political  or 
economic  policy. 

We  win  set  up  a  real  social-security  system  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  and  not  use  It  aB  a  guise  for  levying  income  taxes,  as  Is  now 
the  case,  on  the  rank  and  file.  We  will  not  use  Boclal-securlty 
funds  for  reckless  Government  expenditures.  We  will  use  them 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  coUecttd 

The  Republicans  have  followed  with  patience  the  experiment  of 
a  splendid  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  State.  For  some  25  years 
he  has  clung  to  an  idea  that  he  could  work  out  a  reclprocal-tarllT 
system  which  would  add  to  the  well-being  of  the  world.  Un- 
molested, he  has  had  his  chance,  and  you  know  and  I  know  that 
It  simply  has  not  worked.  So  we  will  turn  back  to  Insuring  the 
American  farmers  and  the  American  btislnessmen  against  unfair 
competition  from  abroad.  It  Is  not  very  popular  In  our  advanced 
thinking  circles  to  say  that  we  Intend  to  preserve  American  mar- 
kets for  Americans,  but  that  is  what  we  Intend  to  do. 

Who  knows  how  much  of  our  present  Government's  feeling 
against  certain  European  countries  and  Its  apparent  itch  to  get  at 
them  is  based  on  the  administration's  disappointment  over  the 
outcome  of  Its  reciprocal  plan? 
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Talk  to  me.  my  friends,  about  the  Rome-Berlin  axis  which  pa- 
radet,  across  the  front  pages  every  day.  The  axis  for  us  to  worry 
about  l8  BUI  Bullitt  in  the  embassy  at  Paris.  Joe  Kennedy  at  the 
Court  of  St  James,  and  F.  D.  R.  When  these  three  musketeers 
get  a  pay  Idea.  Bamum  becomes  a  piker  in  comparison. 

There  Is  one  thing  certain:  We  will  remove  definitely  the  fears 
that  we  mav  get  into  a  European  war.  Just  what  It  Is  about 
Dcmocrauc  Presidents  that  caus^  them  to  sweep  excitedly  over 
the  domestic  situation  and  then  Jump  to  f.ie  disentanglement  of 
European  affairs  I  dont  know,  but  that  Is  our  experience  under 
Mr  Roosevelt,  and  It  wais  our  experience  under  the  Democratic 
Prrsident  who  preceded  him. 

Tlie  Republlcati.-,  when  they  come  into  office  shan't  deny  any 
needy  p<r»on  relief.  Feeding  the  hungry  Is  not  an  accomplish- 
ment of  Kovernment;  it  is  an  obligation.  But  like  the  Salvation 
Army,  which  has  been  dealing  with  unfortunates  for  years,  we 
•hunt  require  these  people  to  vote  for  us. 

We  i^hall  do  everything  within  the  power  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment to  encovirage  busiue.ss  and  industry  to  get  going  and  reemploy 
the  millions  now  out  of  work.  We  won't  be  afraid  to  have  it  said 
that  we  are  friends  of  business  and  businesamen.  Unlike  the 
New  Deal,  we  look  upon  them  as  most  useful  citizens  and  by 
encovira^ing  Instead  of  browbeating  them  we  feel  that  we  serve  the 
farmer,  the  workin'?man — all  of  our  citizens.  In  fact. 

We  wont  send  purportedly  strong  notes  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment telling  her  she  must  pay  for  the  expropriation  of  American- 
owned  properties  and  then  tip  off  the  Mexican  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington that  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  them 

Talk  about  the  mandate,  my  friends,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  claims 
he  received  In  1938.  When  we  are  elected  in  1940  we  will  take  It  as 
a  mandate  to  turn  the  Government  back  to  the  people.  It  Is  a 
terribly  reactionary  and  unhberal  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  what  the 
American  pe*jple  may  expect  from  us. 

To  see  our  people  back  at  work  again,  unworrled  and  able  to  sleep 
peacefully  at  night.  Is  In  the  eyes  of  our  so-called  liberals  wholly 
unlnlellectual.  but  It  Is  the  way  we  Republicans  are — Just  plain 
people  with  common  sense  I 


Wage  and   Hour   Amendments  Opposed  by  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    LABOR    CHRONICLE 


Mr.  \nCHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  therein  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Labor  Chronicle,  New  York's  official 
trade-union  newiipaper.  published  by  the  Central  Trades  and 
Labor  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  outlining  their  position 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act  as  providtd  in  the  Harden  bill,  'which  was 
relerred  to  tlie  House  Committee  on  Labor.  I  know  that  this 
editorial  will  be  of  great  interest  to  Members  of  this  body, 
becau.«:e  it  sets  forth  in  a  very  concise  manner  the  disas- 
trous consequences  to  thousands  of  employees  now  benefiting 
under  the  present  act.  should  these  amendments  be  adopted. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  Wages  and  Hours  Act  is  one  of 
the  most  eflective  strides  made  In  social  legislation  during 
the  last  decad.^.  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  amendments 
should  be  presented  at  this  time  which  would  nullify  all  of 
the  gains  made  by  its  enactment  in  removing  more  than 
2.000.000  workers  from  its  scope.  These  employees  are 
equally  as  needy  and  as  worthy  of  this  legislation  as  the 
millions  of  others  now  enjoying  benefits  under  its  protective 
cloak.  I  do  not  intend  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  these  2.000,- 
000  workers  stripped  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  pres- 
ent Wages  and  Hours  Act  for  which  they  have  so  patiently 
waited,  and  shall  therefore  oppose  the  Harden  bill,  should  it 
be  presented  to  the  House  for  consideration. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Labor  Chronicle] 

WAaX-ROfB   AMENDMENTS   OPPOSED    BT   LABOB 

Labor  looks  to  Its  representatives  In  Congress  for  vigorous  and 
eflecuve  opposition  to  the  vicious  amendments  to  the  wage  and 
txour  law  which  are  now  luxler  cuusJcieratioii. 


These  proposals,  which  give  a  ride  to  the  pet  exemptions  of 
every  Congressman  Incapable  of  withstanding  requests  from  em- 
ployer constituents,  were  Introduced  In  the  House  a  few  days  ago 
and  have  been  referred  to  the  Labor  Committee.  Due  to  the  long 
summer  session  expected,  they  may  hit  the  floor  at  any  time  and 
be  ridden  through  by  enemies  of  wage  and  hour  legislation  with 
a  whoop  and  a   holler. 

More  than  1  000.000  workers  would  be  exempted  from  the  wage 
and  hour  provisions  of  the  act  and  1.500.000  workers  exempted  from 
the  maximum-hour  provisions.  It   Is  estimated. 

Here  are  n  few  of  the  things  that  the  bill  docs: 

1.  Emasculates  the  employees'  suit  provision  of  the  present  act 
by  requiring  suits  within  6  months  of  the  violation.  Irrespective 
of  when  the  violation  Is  discovered. 

2.  Exempts  all  workers  receiving  a  guaranty  of  $150  a  month  from 
the  statute.  In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  clerical 
workers  who  will  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  overtime  compensa- 
tion, this  provision  would  exempt  all  craft  and  skilled  woikers  paid 
on  a  piece-rate  or  hourly  scale  where  it  would  be  to  the  employer's 
advantage  to  guarantee  to  pay  the  employees  $150  a  month. 

3.  Requires  the  administrator  to  Issue  rulings  fostering  underpaid 
home  work  In  rival  areas  and  this  will  bring  about  the  spread  of 
home  work  from  Industrial  areas. 

4.  Exempts  from  both  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  act, 
among  others,  appioxlmately: 

(a)  120.000  employees  engaged  In  packing  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

(b)  160.000  employees  engaged  In  canning  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

(cl    13.000  pecan  shellers 

(d)  C8  000  tobacco  stemmers  and  handl?rs. 

(el  260  000  employees  engaged  In  the  milk  Industry  (including 
distribution),  including  the  making  of  ice  cream  and  cheese 

(f)  125.000  employees  engaged  In  ginning,  compressing,  and 
storing  of  cotton. 

(g)  70.000  employees  engaged  In  the  nraklng  of  sugar,  molasses, 
and  maple  sirup. 

(h)  100.000  employees  cutting,  milling,  and  manufacturing  tim- 
ber Into  lumber,  where  the  employer  has  15  employees  or  less. 

(1)   6.000  nursery  employees. 

(J)  30.000  employees  engaged  in  handling,  slatightering,  dressing, 
and  refrigerating  poultry. 

(k)  30.000  stockyard  employees  engaged  In  handling  or  trans- 
porting livestock. 

(1)  30.COO  (approximation)  employees  engaged  in  storing  and 
warehousing  all  these  products. 

(mj  75.000  (approximation)  drivers  engaged  In  handling  and 
transporting  meats,  grains,  livestock,  lumber,  cotton,  and  all  other 
perishable  foods. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  completely  exempts  these  workers 
from  hour  provisions  for  14  weeks,  for  these  workers  there  will 
be  no  overtime  until  after  56  hours  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year: 

(a)  55.000  employees  of  the  big  grain  elevators  and  exchanges 
wherever  located. 

(b)  100,000  employees  engaged  In  logging  and  lumber  opera- 
tions. 

(c)  10.000  employees  eng»^3d  In  evaporating  and  condensing 
■milk. 

(U)  42.000  employees  engaged  in  the  wholesale  dl.'itrlbution,  in- 
cluding foreign  Imports,  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

(e)  20.000  employees  handling  the  storage  of  other  commodities. 

(f)  125.000  employees  enpaged  In  handling  and  packing  dried 
fruits,  or  In  canning  dry  products,  for  16  workweeks. 

(e.)  128  tXK)  employees  of  the  big  meat  packers  for  a  like  period. 
(This  Is  an  exemption  for  all  employees  of  the  Industry.) 


Admiral  Harry  E.  Yarnell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26, 1939 

Mrs.  RCXiERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  this  measure  to  decorate  Admiral  Harry 
E.  Yarnell.  who  has  just  retired  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  United  States  Asiatic  Fleet.  In  this  Congress,  and  in 
the  previous  one  as  well.  I  introduced  a  resolution  tendering 
the  thanks  of  the  American  people  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Admiral  Yarnell  for  his  highly  distinguished 
senlces  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  during 
the  siege  of  Shanghai,  China.    The  resolution  also  thanked 
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the  oCBcers  and  men  under  his  command  for  their  unwaver- 
ing devotion  and  heroic  valor,  following  his  lofty  example 
and  wise  leadership.  The  measure  before  us  now  is  diUcr- 
ent  in  that  it  authorizes  the  Na\T  Department  to  present 
the  admiral  a  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  I  wish  that  my 
resolution  could  have  been  passed  also,  for  Admiral  Yarnell 
deserves  every  commendation  the  American  people  can  give 
him.  Few.  if  any.  naval  oflBcers  have  been  confronted  with 
such  a  multitude  of  difTicuIt  and  hazardous  situations  as  has 
this  fine  officer.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  his  service  in 
the  Orient  in  October  1936.  he  has  encountered  situations 
of  an  emergency  nature  which  required  tact,  judgment,  and 
a  firmness  of  decision.  After  Admiral  Yarnell's  tour  of  duty 
v.'as  over  and  under  the  natural  course  of  events  he  was 
supposed  to  be  relieved;  his  services  were  so  highly  valued 
that  he  was  ordered  to  remain  in  the  Orient  until  condi- 
tions were  more  normal.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  time 
such  a  procedure  has  been  followed  in  cur  naval  history. 
The  most  tense  periods  were  those  caused  by  the  sinking 
of  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Panay  and  the  shelling  of  the 
Augusta.  His  excellent  handling  of  these  very  serious  sit- 
uations reflected  the  highest  credit  not  only  upon  himself 
but  upon  the  entire  naval  service  of  the  United  S'ates.  His 
statement  of  policy,  made  a  number  of  times,  and  adhered 
to  rigidly,  is  worthy  of  repetition  here: 

The  paramount  duty  of  United  States  naval  vessels  Is  the 
protection  of  American  citizens  and  they  will  go  wherever  it  is 
necessary  at  any  time  to  carry  out  that  mission. 


Whose  Liberties?    The  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    DAILY    NEWS 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  President  is  re- 
ported to  have  stated  that  the  Hatch  bill  as  enacted  pre- 
sented questions  involving  constitutionality  and  strictures  on 
the  right  of  free  speech,  and  that  he  would  have  the  measure 
thoroughly  examined  before  taking  any  action,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
setting  forth,  as  it  does  in  a  cogent  and  concise  manner,  the 
views  of  many  who  voted  for  this  measure  on  final  passage: 

WHOSE    LIBERTIES? 

President  Roosevelt  says  there  may  be  some  questions  of  consti- 
tutionality and  free  speech  involved  in  the  Hatch  bill.  These  ques- 
tions are  being  examined,  before  he  signs,  or  vetoes  the  measure. 

Well,  the  Hatch  bill  protects  every  Government  employee  In  hi» 
r'.ght  to— 

Say  what  he  pleases. 

Vote  as  he  chooses,  and 

Keep  whatever  money  he  earns. 

Those  provisions  po.'^sibly  may  cramp  the  Btyle  of  politicians  ac- 
customed to  telling  Government  employees  what  to  say.  how  to 
vote,  and  when  and  how  much  to  kick  In  to  the  campaign  chest. 
But  they  dont  Infringe  oa  any  citizen's  constitutional  liberties. 
Quite  the  contrary. 

The  Hatch  bill  does  more.  It  forbids  any  administrative  officer 
of  the  Government,  or  anyone  else — 

To  threaten.  Intimidate,  or  coerce  a  vote; 

To  deprive  anyone  of  a  W.  P.  A.  Job — or  threaten  to  deprive — 
btcause  of  his  politics,  his  race,  his  color,  or  his  creed; 

To  take  any  money  appropriated  for  relief  purposes  and  use 
It  for  political  ends. 

Do  thofe  provisions  Infringe  on  any  citizen's  constitutional  lib- 
erties?    Again,  quite  the  contrary. 


Resolutions    of    the    National    Retail    Hardware 

Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  jR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26. 1939 


PROPOSED  RESOLUTIONS  SPONSORED  BY  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
HARDWARE  ASSOCIATION  BOARD  OP  GOVERNORS 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  proposed 
resolutions  sponsored  by  National  Retail  Hardware  Associa- 
tion board  of  governors: 

GOVERNMENT     AID    TO    COOPERATU'ES 

Be  it  resolved:  That  this  Fortieth  Congress  of  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association  expresses  vlgoroiis  opposition  to  the  bill 
\\hich  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Norris  (8. 
2605).  under  the  terms  of  which  cooperatives  engaged  In  the  retail 
distribution  of  merchandise  shall  be  granted  the  privileges  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  obUln  loans 
at  rates  which  are  unavailable  to  the  retail  establlGhments  with 
which  they  are  in  competition:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Retail  Hardware  Association  opposes 
the  granting  of  subsidies  to  cooperative  retail  establishments 
through  tax  exemption,  or  through  any  other  means  which  will 
give  them  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  retail  establishments  -with 
which  they  are  In  competition;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  that 
each  affiliated  asscciation  likewise  transmit  copies  to  each  Member 
cf  Congress  representing  the  State  or  States  in  which  such  affiliated 
association  operates. 

MILLER-TTDINGS    AMENDMENT 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Fortieth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Hardware  Association,  assembled  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
July  17-21.  reiterates  Its  approval  of  the  u.se  of  fair-trade  contracts 
where  legally  permissible,  and  urges  manufacturers  whose  na- 
tionally advertised  lines  are  being  used  as  price  baits  by  loss-leader 
operators  to  Issue  such  contracts  In  the  Joint  protection  of  the 
consumer,  th?  retailer,  and  the  manufacturer;    and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Retail  Hardware  Association  ex- 
presses unequivocal  opposition  to  the  bills  which  have  been  Inti^o- 
duced  In  the  present  session  of  Congress  by  Senator  King  and  Con- 
gressman Celler,  which  are  designed  to  repeal  the  Mlller-Tydlngs 
enabling  act;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  l)e  sent  by  the  National 
Retail  Hardware  Association  to  the  committees  to  which  the  before- 
mentioned  bills  have  been  referred,  and  that  copies  also  be  sent  by 
each  affiliated  State  or  sectional  association  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  representing  the  districts  embraced  by  such  State  or 
sectional  associations. 


Aids  for  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  27  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ROBERT    M.    LA    FOLLETTE,    JR., 

JUNE   1.   1939 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  by  myself,  broadcast 
by  transcription  over  station  WHA,  Madison,  Wis,,  on  June 
1,  1939,  on  the  subject  Aids  for  Education. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follous: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  education  and  the  need  for  securing 
Pcdpral  aid  for  our  schools.  At  a  time  when  the  present  Stare 
administration  in  Wisconsin  Is  prcparuig  to  cut  nearly  $2.0000CO 
out  of  our  school  budgets.  I  think  It  is  absolutely  necc.  sary  for  us 
all  to  give  the  matter  some  very  ^-erlous  attention  The  problem 
of  maintaining  fair  and  proper  educational  opportunities  for  our 
boys  and  girls  In  the  next  2  years  Is  going  to  demand  some  sort 
of  outside  assistance  if  the  State  government  will  not  assume  its 
rightful  share  of  the  responsibility. 

1  am  a  firm  believer  In  "economy"  If  by  economy  is  meant  mak- 
ing the  most  of  what  /esources  we  have  at  our  disposal  and  elimi- 
nating waste.  But  I  fall  to  see  any  economy  in  a  pinch-penny 
policy  that  Is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  our  young  people  to 
a  full  education  simply  for  a  few  paltry  pieces  of  silver.  The 
greatest  resource  America  has  Is  Its  people,  and  we  owe  It  to  our- 
selves as  a  nation  to  see  to  it  that  the  talents  and  abilities  of  tlie 
young  are  developed  to  the  highest  degree  possible  by  means  of 
adequate   educational   opportunities. 

To  hear  some  people  talk,  one  might  think  that  we  have  been 
extravagant  In  the  support  of  our  schools  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  actually  In  the  country  as  a  whole  we  are  spending 
about  $350,000,000  less  for  education  than  we  were  in  1930,  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  hls^'h-schocl  enrollment,  where  the  expense  Is 
heaviest,  has  been  lncrer\.<!ed  by  over  1,575.000  students.  In  Wis- 
consin we  have  been  more  fortunate,  up  until  the  present  time, 
than  the  people  in  other  States.  In  1935  Wisconsin  restored  its 
State  school  aids  to  their  former  levels,  and  in  the  years  that 
followed  much  was  done  to  repair  the  damage  suffcrrd  by  our 
educational  system  as  a  result  of  depression  retrenchment.  Now, 
however,  as  a  result  of  the  action  being  taken  by  the  new  State 
administration,  we  are  back  face  to  face  with  the  old  problem 
again. 

There  Is  a  bill  before  Congress  at  the  present  time  which 
would  provide.  If  enacted,  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  States 
for  the  support  of  their  schools  and  the  equalization  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  throughout  the  Nation.  Under  th  •  estimated 
apportionment  of  the  appropriation  submitted  with  the  bill,  the 
enactment  of  this  program  could  mean  as  much  as  $1200.000 
for   Wisconsin   next  year   and   still   more   In    succotdlng   years. 

Such  a  program  is  Important  to  the  whole  Nation.  One  of 
the  main  foundation  stones  of  democracy  Is  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  That  mcan.s  public  schools  avallab!e  to 
every  man's  son  or  daughter  from  kindergarten  right  on  up 
through  the  university.  If  we  allow  a  situation  to  develop  where 
higher  education  Is  open  only  to  those  people  of  wealth  who 
can  afford  to  send  their  children  to  private  schools.  It  will  lead 
Inevitably  toward  a  class  division  In  this  country,  with  the 
educated,  wealthy  few  on  one  side  of  the  fence  and  a  resentful, 
uneducated  multitude  on  the  other  side.  That  sort  of  a  situa- 
tion Is  as  dangeroiu  as  it  Is  unnecessary. 

Today  there  are  between  800.000  and  a  million  children  of 
grade-schotil  age  who  are  not  going  to  school.  Most  of  them 
have  no  school  to  go  to.  There  are  approxlnmtely  3.000.000 
people  In  the  country  who  are  totally  illiterate,  who  can  neither 
*  read  nor  write  And  If  you  passed  a  newspaper  around  the 
Nation,  you  would  find  that  as  many  as  15.000.000  adults 
couldn't  read  It.  Those  same  people  cannot  write  the  simplest 
of  letters.  Believe  It  or  not,  there  are  more  Illiterates  In  America 
than  there  are  college  graduates. 

An  analysis  of  teachers'  salaries  shows  another  a.stoundlng  con- 
dition. Considering  the  range  by  States,  the  State  having  the 
highest  average  salary  for  teachers  has  an  average  of  only  $2,414 
per  year,  and  on  the  other  extreme  Is  a  State  where  teachers  re- 
ceive an  average  salary  of  only  $.504  per  year.  Tlie  average  sala'-y 
for  teachers  In  rural  communities  Ls  correspondingly  stUl  lower. 
For  rural  teachers  the  top  average  Is  only  $1,337  and  the  txjttom 
average  is  a  bare  $430. 

When  you  realize  how  Important  is  the  teacher  to  whom  parents 
entrust  their  children  for  education  and  guidance,  it  Is  surprising 
that  the  public  has  allowed  such  a  condition  to  exist.  If  we  are 
to  secure  the  best  kind  of  people  to  toe  the  teachers  of  our  chil- 
dren, we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  them  enough  so  that  they  can 
afford  to  pass  up  opportunities  In  other  fields  and  devote  them- 
selves  to    teaching. 

The  problem  is  worse  In  Bome  States  than  In  others.  Some 
Stales  are  wealthy  while  othera  are  poor,  and  unfortunately  It 
appears  that  the  States  which  are  least  able  to  maintain  adequate 
schools  have  the  greatest  numbr»r  of  children  In  proportion  to 
adult  population.  The  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation has  made  a  thorough  study  of  this  problem,  and  It  reports 
a  variation  so  large  that  the  richest  State  in  the  Union  has  a  per 
capita  taxpaylng  ability  to  support  schools  which  Is  12  limes  the 
ability   of    the   poorest    State. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  individual  States.  It  Is  a  question 
of  wealth.  Our  modern  commercial  life  has  outgrown  even  State 
boundarie«  Much  of  our  wealth  has  been  drained  away  from  the 
producing  areas  of  the  Nation  Into  the  financial  centers  of  the 
coiuitry.     As  a  result,  the  per  capita  wealth  of  some  eastern  Stales, 


for  Instance,  Is  all  out  of  proportion  to  thetr  actual  physical 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  production. 

In  order  to  recapture  this  wealth  for  the  States  from  which  it 
came  In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Government  must  reach  It 
through  Federal  taxes  and  return  It  to  the  States  by  means  of 
granls-ln-ald. 

Senate  bill  13C5  now  before  the  Congress  proposes  a  6-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aids  for  education  in  the  States.  It  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  approximately  $75,000,000  for  such  purposes  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  Increasing  amounts  for  the  succeeding 
years  until  an  appropriation  of  $208,000,000  is  reached  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  In  1945 

This  money  would  go  toward  the  stipport  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Improved  teacher  preparation,  construction 
of  school  buildings,  administration  of  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, adult  education,  rural-library  service,  and  educational 
research. 

It  would  not  involve  any  sort  of  Federal  control  over  the 
schools.  The  bill  specifically  provides  that  all  matters  of  school 
administration,  cunlculum.  methods  of  Instruction,  personnel,  and 
the  determination  of  the  best  uses  for  the  funds  granted  shall  be 
left  to  the  control  of  the  States  and  their  local  subdivisions. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  grants  each  State  would  simply  have 
to  establish  a  plan  for  distributing  funds  to  the  local  school 
districts  In  such  a  way  that  the  aim  of  the  Federal  program,  the 
equalieation  of  educational  opportunity,  would  be  carried  out.  In 
this  way  the  Federal  Government  would  be  assured  that  the 
neediest  communities  of  the  State  would  get  the  greatest  benefits 
from  the  funds  granted. 

The  only  other  condition  of  Importance  to  Wisconsin  which 
wotild  have  to  be  met  before  the  funds  could  be  made  available 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  Is  the  requirement  that  the  State 
provide  funds  for  these  purposes  in  amounts  at  least  equal  to 
the  sums  provided  In  1938. 

The  funds  to  be  appropriated  under  this  plan  are  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  States  according  to  their  respective  educational 
loads  and  their  respective  financial  abilities.  The  educational 
load  of  each  State  would  be  computed  from  estimates  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  each  year  of  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  In  the  State  The  financial  ability  of  each  State  would  be 
computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  certain 
standards  prescribed  In  the  bill.  By  balancing  the  State's  school 
load  against  Its  financial  ability.  Its  financial  need  under  the  plan 
is  determined,  and  the  funds  are  allocated  in  accordance  with  this 
need. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has  held  hear- 
ing.? on  the  bin  and  has  reported  It  favorably  to  the  Senate  for 
passage.  At  the  hearings  representatives  of  the  leading  educational 
organizations  in  this  country,  representing  both  parents  and 
teachers,  appeared  and  urged  that  the  Federal  Government  under- 
take such  a  program. 

I  feel  that  a  program  of  this  kind  shovild  receive  the  unselfl-h 
support  of  everj'  public-spirited  citizen.  Education  is  one  of 
those  things  which  we  cannot  postpone  to  suit  our  convenience. 
Every  year  that  goes  by  means  a  certain  number  of  boys  and 
girls  who  have  either  passed  beyond  school  age  or  have  been 
forced  by  circumstances  to  undertake  responsibilities  which  will 
prevent  their  ever  going  back  to  school.  If  their  education  was 
neglected  during  the  years  when  they  could  have  gone  to  school, 
the  chances  are  they  will  carry  that  handicap  with  them  all 
through  life. 

The  rural  areas  are  the  hardest  hit.  It  Is  an  established  fact 
that  It  costs  more  to  provide  proper  educational  facilities  In  the 
country  than  In  the  city.  We  know  also  that  there  are  more  chil- 
dren, in  proportion  to  adult  population,  in  the  rural  areas  than 
In  the  cities.  Yet  in  spite  of  that  fact  the  best  educational 
opportunities  are  being  provided  for  children  in  the  cities. 
"Equalization  of  educational  opportunity"  means  not  only  estab- 
lishing more  uniformity  of  educational  opportunities  among  the 
48  States:  It  also  means  bringing  financial  aid  to  the  rural  schools 
so  that  the  farmers  and  the  people  In  the  small  communities  can 
give  their  children  as  good  an  education  as  the  children  in  the 
cities  get. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  democracy  work  In  America,  we  must 
always  have  an  Intelligent,  educated.  Informed  citizenry.  If  v.'e 
neglect  the  education  of  our  young  people  now.  e\'en  for  a  little 
while,  we  are  going  to  pay  dearly  fo-  It  In  the  future. 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  a  very  definite  problem.  The  budget  of 
the  university  alone  is  being  cut  over  a  million  dollars  in  the  face 
of  Increased  enrollment  and  long-delayed  needs  for  expansion.  A 
similar  cut  is  being  Imposed  upon  the  State  teachers'  colleges. 
Unless  corrected,  this  will  result  in  one  of  two  things — either  fees 
win  have  to  be  raised  and  It  will  become  that  much  harder  for 
farmers  and  working  people  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or 
i  standards  will  have  to  be  lowered  and  they  will  get  Just  that  much 
less  for  their  money. 

The  program  of  Federal  aid  which  I  have  outlined  to  you  will 
not  In  any  way  make  up  for  all  the  State's  failures  in  this  respect 
but  It  will  help  some.  The  Federal  program  Is  primarily  concerned 
with  elementary  and  secondary  education,  but,  indirectly  at  least, 
it  will  aid  by  taking  some  of  the  budgetary  pressiue  off  our  public 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  27  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  AHSS  EARLENE  WHITE.  JULY  9,   1939 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  Miss  Earlene  White,  at  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
on  July  9,  1939,  on  the  subject  of  professional  women. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny  morning  in  the  1830's.  A  distinguished 
locking  woman,  traveling  alone,  her  full  skirts  discreetly  sweeping 
the  ground,  her  corkscrew  curls  hanging  coyly  beneath  her  bonnet, 
allglited  from  a  packet  boat,  having  made  the  trip  from  England 
to  America  in  about  40  days. 

The  woman  was  Harriet  Martlneau,  a  friend  of  the  Carlyles,  a 
trained  observer  and  commentator  who  came  to  America  In  search 
of  new  copy.  Tired,  for  a  time,  of  the  life  In  London,  she  realized 
that  comparatively  little  was  known  of  the  new  land  which  had 
once  been  an  English  colony  and  was  now  attracting  English  and 
Scotch  Immigrants  In  great  numlDcrs. 

She  set  foot  In  little  old  New  York,  which  was  then  a  thriving 
community,  without  skyscrapers  or  bridges  to  connect  the  Island 
of  Manhattan  with  Its  neighborhood  boroughs.  True,  the  Astors 
had  begun  to  make  a  fortune  as  fur  traders,  and  Commodore 
Vanderbllt  had  found  It  profitable  to  pilot  a  ferry  between  Staten 
and  Manhattan  Islands;  nevertheless.  New  York  had  little  resem- 
blance to  the  great  present-day  city  of  the  North  American 
Continent. 

And  what  of  the  North  American  Continent  upon  which  Harriet 
Martlneau  gazed?  She  came  to  America  Just  after  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  had  blazed  a  trail  to  the  Pacific  and  fur  traders 
were  following  the  Oregon  Trail  across  the  mountains. 

American  missionaries  and  farmers  were  quick  to  follow.  The 
Northern  States  were  clamoring  for  the  annexation  of  Oregon  to  the 
Union  and  the  South  was  clamoring  for  Texas.  The  advocates  of 
annexation  were  so  vociferous  that  the  slogan  of  "Fifty-four-Forty 
or  Fight"  was  to  be  heard  everywhere,  as  the  citizens  of  the  new 
Nation,  greedy  for  land,  clamored  for  the  extension  of  American 
territory  to  further  latitudes.  The  clamor  grew  until  It  resulted  in 
the  election  of  James  K.  Polk  in  1844  on  that  very  issue. 

The  Industrial  revolution  was  beginning  in  America,  and  Harriet 
Mortlneati  took  full  note  of  It.  The  spinning  Jenny  and  the  power 
locm  had  been  invented  and  were  making  It  possible  for  cloth  to 
be  made  In  new  ways.  The  cotton  gin  had  been  Invented  and  there 
were  new  tools  for  farming.  Including  the  reaper.  Women — and 
mtn.  too — who  had  carried  on  small  manufacturing  plants  with 
hand  tools  on  their  farms,  making  the  family's  clothing  along  with 
the  family's  food  supply,  found  It  necessary  to  change  their  way  of 
life.  The  growth  of  mill  towns  was  taken  for  granted,  and  young 
women  who  had  been  earning  their  livelihoods  at  just  six  occupa- 
tions— keeping  boarders,  teaching  young  children,  typesetting,  book- 
binding, domestic  service,  and  needlework — found  a  new  occupation 
as  weavers  In  the  mills. 

The  severe  financial  panic  In  1837  threw  thousands  out  of  work, 
and  when  Harriet  Martlneau  visited  America  unemployment  stories 
were  constantly  printed  in  the  dally  press.  The  suffrage  movement 
was  being  extended,  and  Robert  Fultons  steam.bcat  had  set  a  new 
pace;  the  Inland  waterways  of  America  were  being  Invaded  by  steam- 
boats plowing  their  way  through  the  hitherto  untroubled  waters. 
The  best  opportunities  for  men  lay  in  the  fields  and  forests  of  the 
far  West. 

And  as  usual  men  and  women  were  facing  the  future  with  un- 
certainty, dreading  the  changes  but  eager  to  get  on  with  them. 
In  1836,  a  young  girl,  living  and  working  in  Lowell,  Mass,  penned 
these   lines — 

"Oh.  l.cn't  it  a  pity  that  such  a  pretty  girl  as  I, 
Should  be  sent  to  the  factory  to  pine  away  and  die?" 

Thus,  the  working  girl  lamented,  as  she  was  forced  out  of  the 
home  and  into  industry. 

All  this  and  more  the  woman  journalist  from  England  noted  and 
went  home  and  reported  In  a  lengthy  volume  reciting  the  sights 
Che  had  seen  and  the  observations  she  had  made. 


It  was  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  our  beloved  leader  of  suffrage 
and  world  peace,  who  called  our  attention  to  Harriet  Martlneau 
and  her  writings  and  urged  us  to  observe  the  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Miss  M'lrtlneau's  reportorlal  journey,  and  to  see  how 
many  doors  are  sill  clo.sed  to  women.  100  years  later. 

We  have  accepted  Mrs.  Call's  suggestion  and  our  biennial  con- 
vention Is  devoted  to  the  theme.  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Women's 
Progress  in  the  United  States." 

Our  compass  Is  the  1930  Census,  and  that  shows  that  of  some  535 
classifications  f)f  occupations  listed,  womer  are  engaged  In  501. 
the  heavy  tasks,  such  as  mining,  locomotfve  engineers,  firemen, 
ct  cetera,  being  completely  masculine  territory.  And  so  in  100  years, 
women  have  advanced  from  7  fields  to  501;  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity for  women  are  opening  wider  and  wider,  but  the  end  is  not 
yet.  and  perhaps  100  more  years  will  pass  until  the  world  will  allow 
women  to  make  their  best  contribution,  and  women  v:ill  be  willing 
to  make  it. 

In  100  years  American  women,  have  come  a  long  way,  just  as 
our  country  has  come  a  long  way.  but  we  still  have  a  Journey 
to  make,  both  as  women  and  as  citizens  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
teachers'    training   schools    were   started    100   years    ago   this  year. 

Here  and  now  we  are  observing  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  women's  progress,  and  I  think  It  Is  a  suitable  time  to  lake 
stock  of  where  we  have  come  from,  where  we  wish  to  go,  and 
how  we  are  to  get  there.  To  help  us  evaluate  these  three  points 
we  appointed  a  committee  of  distinguished  women.  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt  Is  honorary  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  Is  vice  chairman.  The  other  mem- 
bers are  Dr  Mary  E  VV'ooley,  president  emeritus  of  Mount  Ho'.yoke 
College:  Mrs.  Ruth  Flnley.  author  and  noted  publicist  for  the 
Republican  Party;  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell,  novelist  and  one  of 
California's  best-known  daughters;  the  Honorable  Frances  Perkins, 
Secretary  of  Labor:  those  two  outstanding  women  In  radio,  Mar- 
garet Cuthbert  and  Helen  J.  Souls.'-at;  Fannie  Hurst,  the  novelist; 
Miss  Emma  P.  Hlrth.  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C  A  ;  Presi- 
dent Aurella  H.  Relnhardt,  of  Mills  College,  Calif.;  Dr.  Martha 
Tracy,  dean  of  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mrs.  Mary  Dillon,  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Borough  Gas  Co.;  and 
Mrs.  Ora  Snyder,  manufacturer,  of  Chicago. 

The.se  women  have  had  broad  experience  In  public  service  and 
private  enterprise.  They  represent  every  range  of  political  and 
economic  thinking,  and  I  believe  that  their  answers  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire which  I  sent  them  will  help  cliart  cur  course  for  the 
100  years  ahead. 

First.  I  asked.  "What  were  the  chief  obstacles  to  employment  In 
the  path  of  American  women  100  years  ago?" 

Tradition  seems  to  have  t>een  the  chief  stumbling  block,  with 
several  important  contributing  causes,  such  as  social  and  economic 
custom,  lack  of  education,  lack  of  training,  and  lack  of  personal 
Initiative.  I  have  quoted  these  obstacles  from  the  considered  opin- 
ion of  one  of  the  committee  members.  Ruth  Flnley.  the  noted  writer 
and  biographer  of  women  of  the  colonial  period.  Mrs.  Flnley  was 
i  formerly  the  editor  of  Guide,  published  by  the  Women's  National 
Republican  Club. 

Frances  Perkins  has  some  Interesting  observations  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  quote  her: 

"The  lack  of  employment  opportunities  outside  the  home  for 
both  men  and  women  constituted  the  principal  obstacle  to  employ- 
ment in  1839.  This  was  the  period,  early  in  the  industrial  revolu- 
j  lion,  when  women's  traditional  occupations  were  Just  beginning  to 
i  move  out  of  the  home  Into  factories,  mills,  and  shops.  There  were 
'  few  schools  and  most  of  the  teachers  were  men.  with  women  sub- 
stituting In  the  summer  while  the  men  look  agricultural  Jobs. 
Clerical  Jobs  were  practically  nonexistent.  The  largest  number  of 
openings  were  In  textile  mills,  where  labor  was  scarce  and  wages 
v.ere  high.  In  these  mills,  hours  were  very  long,  and  the  workers 
were  housed  In  dormitories  under  unfavorable  living  conditions. 
In  1839  there  were  practically  no  opportunities  for  professional 
women  or  any  vocational  training  for  women." 

On  the  other  hand.  Mme.  Secretary  wrote:  "There  were  cer- 
tain advantages  to  women's  employment  in  1839  that  are  not  char- 
acteristic of  their  Job  opportunities  today.  In  the  first  place,  there 
existed  a  very  strong  concept — Puritan  In  origin — of  the  social 
usefulness  of  women's  work.  The  emp!o3rment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren was  looked  upon  as  an  unqualified  good  which  made  possible 
the  development  of  the  country's  resources,  while  at  the  same  time 
It  made  them,  to  quote  Alexander  Hamilton,  'more  useful  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.'  Work  in  factory  or  mill  entailed  no  loss 
In  social  prestige — there  existed  no  class  distinction  on  the  basis 
of  'while  collar'  or  manual  labor.  All  work  meant  a  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  a  new  nation.  Factory  work  offered  educational 
opportunities  which  were  not  available  for  women  in  schools  of 
higher  learning.  It  o.Tered  wages  higher  than  for  teaching.  Horace 
Mann  reported  that  women  in  many  occupations  In  mills  and  fac- 
tories earned  six  or  seven  times  as  much  as  women  teachers. 

"Early  mill  workers  were  militant  in  the  protection  of  their  rights. 
As  the  real  daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  they  were 
earnestly  concerned  with  Justice  and  liberty  in  dealing  with  the 
concrete  problems  of  their  daily  work  life."  These  are  the  views  at 
Frances  PerlUns. 
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Um  Pruiiklin  D  Roowv^lt  unW  tn  response  to  this  question.  ] 
I  quote  "I  fchould  t»y  th»t  in  IKJS  the  chief  obrtacles  In  the  p*th  of 
emp.oyn>eni  for  Amrrlcnn  women  wer»',  fUit.  the  attitude  held  by 
both  men  and  wumon  m  to  the  proper  kind  of  work  which  women 
ll^^(^Xll(1  do  Srcondlv,  tlir  lark  of  educallonal  faclUlies  and  of 
txaliiUiK  which  they  c<njld  obtain,  and  thirdly  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities evt-n  If  thev  obtained  the  education  and  the  training  " 

And  from  Ori«  Sii\u<r  catnc  thin  opinion  I  quote:  "Lack  of 
corndence  in  iheir  ability  and  the  old-fwhloned  opinion  th.it 
women   khould   not   leave   household   dutlM   or   the   care   of   the 

tanulv " 

Or  Martha  Tracy  la  of  the  opinion  that  tradition  wan  women  • 
mam  Mumbliim  block,  plua  the  economic  netcwUy  of  doing  tlu» 
home  chores  peraonally.  including  cooking  and  prcacrvlng  rot>d- 
■lulT!«,  cleunli  iry  work,  making  the  husband's  and  children* 

clothe*  and  i  •  .ng     Dr.  Tracy  aays  that  all  of  these  obstaclea 

have  been  lately  conquered,  and  I  quote  her.  'largely  but  not 
entirely     ChildbearlnK  will  always  be  a  factor." 

Ruth  Plnloy  thinks  the  obstacles  have  mainly  been  overcome, 
and  Mrs  Roosevelt  believes  that  "there  la  still  some  prejudice 
agdlnst  women  tn  certain  lines  of  work  for  which  they  are  naiumlly 
better  equipped  than  mm.  The  training  today  Is  fairly  universally 
open  to  them  though  there  are  restrictions  which  make  it  a  little 
difficult.  Many  more  lines  of  work  are  oper  to  women,  but  they 
have  to  excell."  ^     ^^, 

Frances  Perkins  made  the  following  statement  In  answer  to  thlB 

question: 

•Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  removing  the  obstacles 
to  women's  wage-earning  employment  that  existed  100  years  ago. 
but  the  Job  Is  far  from  complete.  Eeven  million  women  are 
now  gainfully  employed  and  are  found  In  practically  all  occupa- 
tions Prejudice  apalnst  women  In  the  professions  Is  gradually 
breaking  down,  and  they  are  securing  an  ever  greater  measure 
of  vocational  opportunity.  Training  facilities  for  almost  every 
occupational  field  are  open  to  women,  though  the  resultant  Job 
opportunities  still  may  be  relatively  scarce.  In  recent  years  there 
ha5.  been  a  notable  Increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  Important 
administrative  Jobs  In  both  State  and   Federal  Governments. 

"However."  Ml.s.s  Perkins  goes  on  to  say.  "because  an  Increasing 
number  of  women  must  earn  their  livelihood  and  also  support 
dependent*  entirely  or  partially,  and  because  Jobs  are  also  scarce 
lor  men.  competition  Is  a  much  greater  factor  for  women  to  reckon 
with  now  than  It  was  some  years  ago 

"Moreover,  the  traditional  sex  discriminations  are  still  a  major 
obstacle  women  encounter  In  their  efforts  to  find  satisfying  and 
profitable  employment.  Their  ability  Is  still  far  from  being 
accepted  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  men. 

"Immense  Improvement  has  come  about  In  the  raising  of  wages. 
the  lowering  of  hours,  and  the  betterment  of  plant  equipment; 
but  the  situation  In  this  respect  is  still  far  from  Utopian.  The 
double  wage  standard  still  prevails   In  a  number  of   fields." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  third  question.  "What  obstacle  do  you 
believe  will  beset  wnmen  In  the  next  100  years?" 

To  this  question  Mrs.  Flnley  answers.  "The  physical  obstacle 
of  sex  which  never  can  be  changed,  and  an  overcrowding  of  the 
so-called  economic  Jobs." 

Dr  Tracy  s  an.swer  Is — and  I  quote:  "Economic  competition  with 
men.  particularly  In  times  of  unemployment.  The  Individual 
women's  own  Incompetence"  She  also  notes:  "The  Fame  applies 
to  men.  but  women  capitalize  on  the  tradition'  of  sex  obstruc- 
tion    Child  bearing  cannot  be  outmoded." 

Mrs.  Snyder  feels  th!\t  "jealousy  from  the  male  sex"  will  be 
the  chief  obstacle  for  women. 

Most  of  the  committee  declined  to  commit  themselves  on  one 
question,  which  was.  "In  your  opinion,  what  has  tieen  the  out- 
standing contribution  made  by  American  women  during  the  past 
100  years?"  Ruth  Flnley.  however,  answers  by  saying.  "Dissemina- 
tion of  women's  news. "  and  she  names  Sarah  Josepha  Hale  as 
the  woman  who  has  made  the  outstanding  contribution  of  the 
past  100  years.  She  gives  her  reason  for  this  as  follows — and 
again  I  quote: 

"Prior  to  the  radio,  the  national  woman's  magazines  were  the 
only  interstate  link  bet\reen  women.  Mrs.  Hale,  for  50  years 
editor  of  Godey  s  Lady's  Book,  the  first  woman  s  magazine  ap- 
proaching Nation-wide  circulation,  did  more  to  correlate  and 
unity  women's  thought  In  this  country  than  any  other  person, 
man  or  woman.  In  the  nineteenth  century." 

Helen  Sioussat.  of  Columbia  Broadca-stlng  Co.  said  unhesi- 
tatingly. "The  discovery  of  radium."  and  nominated  Mme.  Curie. 

Martzaret  Cuthbert  believes  that  the  political  recognition  of 
American  women  has  been  the  outstanding  contribution,  and 
she  nonunated  Susan  B   Anthony. 

Frances  Perkins  wrote:  "Because  there  haVe  been  so  many  Im- 
portant contributions  by  women  In  so  many  fields.  It  is  difficult 
to  evaluate  them  in  such  a  general  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
name  only  one  woman." 

Ora  Snyder  said.  "Jane  Addams  Is  the  woman,  and  her  splendid 
work  at  Hull   House,  Chicago,   in  the   settlement   field   proves   it." 

Dr.  Tracy  also  has  a  candidate.  She  wrote.  "Mary  Lyon's  demon- 
stration that  women  can  be  educatt^^d,  without  danger  to  health  or 
other  damage  to  their  nature,  is  of  the  utmost  Importance." 

And  now  for  my  next  question,  for  this  Is  an  Inventory  of 
women's  liabilities  as  well  as  women's  a.ssets,  "What  have  been  the 
greatest  falliues  of  women  in  the  past  100  years?"  And  again 
Ruth  Flnley  out  of  her  great  wealth  of  research  on  the  lives  of 
American  women  answers,  "Over-cagexness,  evidencing  a  real  lacJL 


of   moral   stamina   in   many   case*,   to   throw   off   the   frequently 
monotonous  respotislblUties  of  the  home." 

And  Ruth  Flnley  finds  these  failures  also,  "unwillingness  to 
serve  adequate  apprenticeship  in  the  economic  world;  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  and  conseqvient  Impatience  with  the  slowness  of 
the  natural  evohitlon  of  the  now  machine-made  social  order,  and 
failure  to  asslmllute  experience." 

Frances  Perkins  savs,  "One  major  failure  of  women  In  the  past 
crntury  reliitex  to  their  neglect  of  the  use  of  their  hard-won  right 
to  vole.  Women's  failure  to  take  a  mi>re  active  part  In  American 
politic.'*.  M  voters  and  as  candidates  for  office  has  been  n  major 
disappointment  Women  have  not  participated  as  fully  as  Uiey 
might  in  labor  organlr-ation.  They  have  a  most  important  con- 
tribution to  make  In  this  f\eld  and  should  become  increasingly 
active"  And  she  continues.  "Some  women  have  fallen  down  In 
their  respcmslblUtv  as  employers  of  other  persons.  For  example, 
long  hours,  low  wages,  social  Isolation,  and  exclusion  from  Ifgls- 
latlve  protection  have  been  characteristic  of  the  vocation  using 
the  services  of  the  largest  single  group  of  women  workers— house- 
hold employment." 

And  here  is  one  of  the  most  Important  questions  that  I  asked 
the  women  who  form  the  committee  for  the  commemoration  of 
100  years  of  women's  progress  In  the  United   States. 

•What  are  the  greatest  prejudices  concerning  women  now  held 
by  the  general  public?" 

Ruth  Flnley  gave  me  two  answers.  "Overcrowding  of  the  wage 
field  and  consequent  usurpation  of  Jobs  needed  by  men  as  the 
natural  heads  of  families,  and  falling  birth  rate  In  the  middle,  and 
especially  the  native-born  classes." 

And  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land  answered.  "It  was  generally 
thought  that  physically  and  mentally  women  were  not  equal  to 
doing  the  same  type  of  work  as  men." 

Frances  Perkins  wrote  thoughtfully.  "Perhaps  the  ourtanding 
prejudice  against  women  100  years  ago  was  the  general  one  that 
they  were  inferior  beings.  Inferior  to  men  physically,  mentally, 
and  econcmlcally:  that  It  was  of  no  Importance  that  they  be  edu- 
cated and  granted  political  privileges  Unaer  the  laws  of  the  day 
women  were  severely  discriminated  against  in  relation  to  property 
rights.  In  the  rights  of  custody  of  children  and  the  like.  The 
common  law.  which  was  so  often  detrimental  to  women's  Inter- 
est, was  accepted  as  the  legal  authority.  Women  were  not  con- 
sidered experienced  enough  to  handle  any  of  their  personal  affairs, 
nor  to  participate  In  public  affairs. 

"Though  Important  progress  has  been  made,  there  are  still  distinct 
evidences  of  a  carry-over  of  prejudice  against  women  that  existed 
a  century  ago.  With  a  large  segment  of  our  people,  the  Idea  still 
prevails  that  women's  place  Is  'in  the  home'  and  the  prejudice 
against  the  employment  of  married  women  is  yet  very  strong  among 
some  groups. 

"At  times  men  make  much  ado  about  women's  artistic  Inferiority 
and  as  a  consequence  women  have  heavy  competitive  sledding  to 
make  a  valid  contribution  In  the  field  of  arts. 

"Though  women's  legal  status  has  strengthened  throughout  the 
century,  they  are  still  In  a  far  weaker  position  In  this  respect  than 
are  men  In  many  States.  In  some  case.s  their  wages  yet  belong 
to  their  husbands:  In  others  they  do  not  share  equally  with  their 
husbands  In  their  children's  custody,  etc.  A  number  of  States  do 
not  permit  women  to  serve  on  Juries." 

Margaret  Cuthbert,  famous  radio  authority,  says,  bluntly.  "Women, 
given  the  same  opportunity  as  men.  are  making  the  same  mistakes 
and  doing  the  same  things  that  men  are  doing.  With  the  freedom 
they  now  have  In  view  of  the  money  they  control,  they  have  done 
little  that  is  unique,  little  that  is  original,  little  that  Is  different, 
and  not  much  that  shows  that  women  as  a  group  are  using  their 
natural  gifts  to  make  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others  more 
civilized — outside  of  a  few  exceptional  women." 

Mrs.  Snyder  thinks  that  men's  lack  of  confidence  In  women's 
ability  win  be  the  chief  obstacle  for  women  In  the  future.  Dr. 
Tracy  concurs  in  this,  saying:  "Men's  age-old  prejudice  that  women 
were  physically  and  Intellectually  Inferior  still  holds,  though  much 
diluted  and  localized." 

And  now  I  come  to  the  heart  of  my  questionnaire,  for.  having 
gathered  the  opinions  of  these  women.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what 
we  can  do  about  It  as  biL^iness  and  professional  women.  S-j  I 
asked  all  of  them.  "In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  best  way  for 
business  and  professional  women  to  educate  the  general  public  as 
to  the  fact  that  the.se  prejudices  are  not  factually  founded?" 
Here  Is  what  some  of  them  answered: 

Dr.  Tracy:  "By  accepting  opportunities  for  vrcrk  and  giving  com- 
petent performance.     Not  by  talking  about  It." 

Mrs.  Snyder:  "Instruct  the  public  that  we  believe  In  equality, 
and  we  want  a  chance  to  demonstrate  what  we  can  do  on  an  equal 
footing." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt:  "In  my  opinion,  the  best  c<lucatlon  Is  the  edu- 
cation which  makes  pieople  acquainted  wltn  the  facts,  and  the 
facts  can  be  furnl.shed  today  through  studies  made  by  the  various 
people  Interested  in  labor  and  in  woman's  position." 

Miss  Perkins:  ■Probably  the  best  educational  method  consists  of 
clear  demonstrations  of  women's  ability  In  many  fields." 

Mary  Dillon:  "To  succeed  as  individuals  In  the  Jobs  they  hold." 
And  Ruth  Flnley:  "Probably  the  best  way  for  the  fit  and  capable 
business  and  professional  woman  to  combat  this  general  at'.ltude 
(which  Is  growing  with  appalling  rapidity)  Is  to  recogniz?  the 
Inevitable  weedlng-out  process  of  evolution  now  and  back  that 
recognition  with  the  weight  of  opinion  and  Influence.  Always 
women  have  worked  outside  as  well  as  in  the  home.     In  1839  the 
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proportion  was  overbalanced   In   favor  of   the   home,   with   many 
resultant  personal  misfits  and  family  or  group  hardships, 

"Now  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  the  other  way.  and  In 
1939  the  opposite  proportion  of  overbalance  has  created  more 
piMsonal  misfits  and  family  group  hardships  than  ever  before. 
Hl.story  has  proved  that  one  of  the  primary  social  laws  is  the 
maintaining  or  restoration  of  balonce.  It  seems  to  me  that  noth- 
ing could  K'lve  women  a  more  solid  foundation  for  their  future 
as  free  citiitens  than  their  voluntary  and  Immediate  recognition 
of  this  low." 

"Exomplc"  Is  what  count.i  most.  Margaret  Cuthbert  feels 
"Deeds  more  Important  than  words,"  she  writes.  "glvln,T  proof 
that  women  are  not  personal  and  prejudiced  m  business;  relating 
the  complex  fabric  of  civilization  to  the  pi-rsons  for  whom,  alter 
All.  It  exists."  She  poln;,8  out  that  "it  is  not  through  Individual 
achievement  that  women  are  going  to  serve  as  they  will  serve,  but 
In  proportion  as  they  emphasize  and  express  cooperation.  This 
brave  new  world  must  be  a   man's  and  woman's  world." 

And  with  these  opinions  behind  us.  I  asked.  "What  type  of  edu- 
cation do  you  believe  will  be  best  suited  to  women  in  the  next 
century?  "  And  here  are  the  answers:  Prom  Mrs.  Snyder.  "A  prac- 
tical education  and  training  for  a  business  or  professional  career." 

Mary  Dillon's  answer  Is  succinct.  I  quote  her  exactly:  "Same 
as  men.  a  rounded  cultural  background,  plus  specific  training  in 
the  field  of  their  vocation." 

From  Dr.  Tracy:  "Just  such  an  education  as  will  fit  any  adult 
to  be  an  intelligent  and  tolerant  citizen  and  a  thorough  per- 
former In  the  lot  to  which  circumstances  and  her  own  ability 
will  call  her." 

Ruth  Finlcy  advocates:  "A  scholastic  education  to  enable 
women  to  participate  In  and  understand  and  enjoy  modern  civi- 
lization; domestic  science  and  child  care;  professional  or  occu- 
pational training  according  to  the  talent  of  the  individual." 

Fiances  Perkins  says,  "Because  of  our  many  new  means  of 
communication,  nation  with  nation  and  locality  with  locality, 
people  touch  each^  other  at  many  more  points  than  they  used 
to.  For  this  reason  education  needs  to  be  broader.  Education 
needs  to  be  realistic,  too.  If  women  are  to  participate  in  our 
national  life  to  the  full  they  must  know  science  and  economics 
as  well  as  the  so-called  cultural  subjects.  Education  should  pro- 
duce attitudes  cf  liberalism  and  democracy  as  well  as  the  absorp- 
tion of  factual  data." 

"What  tools  for  advancement  do  you  think  women  need  most 
during  the  next  century?"  I  asked  them.  Here  are  some  of  the 
answers — education,  individual  adequacy,  a  change  In  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country,  health  maintenance,  the  removal 
of  legislative  re.strictlon  against  women.  These  are  the  tools 
recommended  and  these  ar?  the  tools  we  must  acquire.  And, 
of   all   the   tools,   individual   adequacy   was  stressed  the   most. 

When  I  asked.  '•Why  are  not  more  women  holding  public 
office  after  2  decades  of  enfranchisement?"  I  found  that  many 
of  the  committee  held  decided  opinions.  Madame  Secretary  wrote 
as  follows:  "It  cannot  be  said  fairly  that  either  men  or  women 
are  to  blame,  rather  a  number  of  circumstances  are  involved. 
The  old  concept  of  women's  Inferiority  in  any  role  other  than 
that  of  homemaker  Is  doubtless  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
very  few  women  are  elected  or  appointed  to  public  office. 

"However,  because  of  lingering  prejudices  in  resp>ect  to  women's 
holding  public  positions  the  woman  who  runs  for  and  holds 
such  office  needs  to  be  more  outstanding  and  better  qualified 
than  the  average  man  with  whom  she  competes.  Where  a  man 
must  be  competent,  a  woman  must  be  exceptional.  Moreover, 
women  them.selves  have  not  in  general  enlarged  their  concept 
of  what  constitutes  women's  work  to  have  It  cover  public  service 
to  any  considerable  decree. 

"A  second  reason.  I  believe,  that  so  few  women  run  for  office  has 
to  do  with  the  rather  low  regard  many  people  In  this  country 
hold  for  the  mechanics  of  politics.  Women  have  tended  to  shy 
away  from  practical  politics  and  concentrate  in  their  organiza- 
tions on  nonpartisan  politics.  In  the  third  place,  women  as  yet 
have  achieved  no  solidarity  as  women  toward  the  end  of  putting 
those  of  their  sex  Into  public  office." 

Dr.  Tracy  feels  that  there  are  not  more  women  holding  public 
office  because  of.  and  I  quote  her,  "lack  of  qualifications  and  very 
often  unwillingness  or  Inability  to  accept  re.sponsibility  and  to 
sacrifice  personal  and  home  obligations  to  the  requirements  of 
public  office  " 

Mrs.  Snyder  feels  that  the  reason  lies  In  the  fact  that  "men  do 
not  want  women  In  public  office,  and  fight  their  election." 

Ruth  Flnley  holds  out  some  comfort  for  us.  She  says.  "On  the 
Whole  women  are  still  unfitted  and  Incapable  with,  of  course, 
notable  exceptions.  Public  prejudice  and  lack  of  confidence  due 
to  a  long  established  custom  have  held  women  back.  After  all, 
what  is  20  years  of  enfranchisement  as  against  the  more  than 
2.000  years  of  masculine  training  and  practice  In  the  art  of 
governing?" 

And  echo  answers,  what  Indeed? 

And  here  Is  Margaret  Cuthbert's  opinion.  I  quote.  "It  Is  not 
Important  that  they  do  hold  more  offices.  It  Is  more  important 
that  they  use  their  influence  and  power  for  better  government. 
If  women  choose  to  do  this,  men  cannot  stop  them." 

There  were  Just  two  more  questions  on  my  list,  first.  "In  what 
flc'.d  do  you  believe  women  will  make  the  greatest  contribution 
during  the  next  century?" 


The  answers  Include,  the  preservation  of  the  home  as  a  na- 
tional unit,  public  admlnlstrotlon.  social  welfare,  Six-lal  sciences, 
human  welfare,  and  the  defen.se  of  democratic  Institutions. 

And  my  final  question  "What  In  your  opinion  can  woman  do 
to  brin;;  about  the  t>ettlement  of  disputes  between  nation.-*  by 
peaceful  methods?" 

The  answers  inchide.  first,  education:  second,  through  participa- 
tion In  International  organlKattons  like  the  Y  W  C  A.,  the  Asso- 
ciated Country  Women  of  the  World,  which  demonstrate  the  value 
of  the  conference  method;  through  empha.-ir.lng  the  similarities  of 
people  rather  than  the  dlfferencei*;  by  encournKing  tolerance  and 
the  hctilementof  every  disagreement  by  arbitration;  by  demanding 
peace  actively  and  aggressively 

"War  can  be  banl.'-hed  Just  as  dueling  was  bonl»ihcd."  Ruth  Fln- 
ley advises  me.     "Where  women  will  there  la  always  a  way  " 

And  now.  delegates  to  the  convention,  ycu  have  heard  the  opin- 
ions of  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  There  whs  not 
time  this  evening  for  all  to  be  given  you.  You  know  where  we 
stood  100  years  ago.  where  we  stand  today,  and  what  we  must  do 
in  the  years  ahead.  Throughout  this  week  we  will  consider  the 
whole  Fubject  further,  and  distinguished  speakers  will  give  us 
further   and   more   intensive  Interpretations. 

I  notcKl  that  the  names  of  Just  five  women  were  suggested  as 
having  made  the  outstanding  contributions  of  the  past  century — • 
Sarah  Josepha  Hale.  Mary  Lyon,  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Jane  Addums. 
and  Mme.  Curie,  the  latter,  of  course,  not  an  American.  To  that 
list  I  would  add  two  others — Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  and  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt.  That  is  the  chief  roll  of  honor  of  the  past  century 
as  I  see  It. 

Where  we  have  come  from  we  know.  Where  we  arc  going  Is 
known  only  to  Him  who  knows  all.  We  do  know  that  the  future 
of  American  -women  Is  Indlssolubly  united  with  the  future  of  our 
country.  Just  as  the  contributions  of  the  women  of  the  past  have 
been  entwined  with  the  history  of  the  progress  of  America. 

We  have  made  great  opportunities  for  women  and  we  have  had 
great  opportunities  made  for  us.  Many  doors  are  open  to  us.  If 
we  fall  now,  we  can  only  echo  Shakespeare's  words,  "The  fault, 
dear  Brutus,  Is  In  ourselves,  not  In  our  stars.  If  we  are  underlings." 
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STATEMENT  BY  WADS  WORTH  W    MOUNT 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  interesting  statement  by  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  W.  Mount,  assistant  director  of  research  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  Excess 
Government  Spending  Covered  by  Printing  Government 
Bonds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

EXCESS     GOVERNMENT     SPENDING      COVERED     BT     PRINTING      GOVERNMENT 

BONDS 

(By  Wadsworth  W.  Mount,  Assistant  Director  of  Research,  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York) 

As  long  as  the  Government  can  spend  all  the  money  It  wants  to. 
over  and  above  what  it  takes  In  from  taxes,  merely  by  printing 
Government  bonds,  selling  these  to  the  banks,  and  then  drawing 
checks  against  them,  how  can  we  ever  hope  to  stop  extravagant 
Government  spending? 

And  when  the  Government  spends  these  billions  In  such  ways  that 
private  citizens  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn  to  make  money,  and 
therefore  have  comparatively  little  need  to  borrow  from  the  banks 
on  safe  terms.  \/here  else  can  banks  Invest  your  money  on  deposit 
but  in  Government  bonds? 

A  banker  knows  that  when  the  United  States  Government  prints 
a  Government  bond  It  says  In  effect  that  the  Government  will  tax 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  make  it  good.  He  knows,  there- 
fore, that  Government  bonds  are  the  soundest  security  In  the 
country,  just  so  long  as  we  do  not  Issue  too  many  of  them  and  have 
Inflation. 

Before  the  Government  started  spending  several  billions  more 
each  year  than  It  took  in  from  taxes,  the  savings  banks,  for  Instance, 
could  safely  lend  yoiu"  money,  largely  to  people  who  wanted  to 
spend  It  for  private  or  business  uses,  at  a  high  enough  rate  of  in- 
terest to  cover  their  expenses  and  pay  you  4  percent.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions,  tiowever,  one  of  the  few  remaining  safe  places  to 
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iDTWt  bank  funds  Is  In  Government  bonds.  Therefore,  as  the  In- 
terest rat*  on  long-term  Treasury  bonds  has  been  lowered  until 
their  average  yield  is  now  approximately  2 '4  percent,  at  present 
about  all  the  savings  banks  can  safely  g^t  for  the  use  of  your  money 
Is  enough  to  provide  for  necessary  expenses  and  reserves  and  pay 
you  only  2  percent,  or  even  K^ss.  on  your  deposits. 

The  Treasury  has  just  announced  that  to  pay  off  some  •426.000.000 
of  outstanding  obligations  which  are  due  In  September  and  now 
carry  an  Interest  rate  of  Pg  percent  It  will  offer  In  exchange  new 
"notes'  due  in  5  years  which  will  pay  only  three-fourths  of  1 
percent. 

A  New  York  Investment  Arm  recently  showed  that  Treas\U7  ob- 
ligations maturing  In  a  little  more  than  2  years  now  afford  a  yield 
of  only  one  one-hundredth  of  1  percent.  At  this  rate  of  return. 
It  wa,<!  pointed  out  that  "an  Investor  would  have  to  hold  more  than 
$144,000  par  value  to  provide  an  Income  sufficient  'o  buv  his  morn- 
ing newspaper  each  day;  he  would  have  to  hold  t')58.0o6  to  provide 
enough  funds  to  buy  a  dally  package  of  cigarettes.'  As  the  rver- 
nge  interest  rate  on  all  Federal  obligations  Is  lowered,  those  having 
money  In  savings  accounts  and  insurance  policies  which  represent 
their  personally  saved  "social  security"  have  their  Interest  earnings 
also  reduced,  as  a  large  part  of  such  funds  are  invested  in  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

This  means,  therefore,  that  It  will  take  you  longer  to  pay  for 
your  life  Insurance,  as  the  annual  dividends  will  be  less  or  the 
premiums  will  be  mere. 

Some  people  think  that  only  the  taxpayers  of  future  generations 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  present  Government  spending.  However. 
If  you  own  a  savini^s-bank  account  you  are  paying  right  now  for 
the  increased  natloniil  debt  by  getting  one-half  or  less  of  the 
amount  of  interest  you  used  to  receive,  and  the  trend  Is  still 
downward. 

This  means  then  that  if.  for  example,  you  were  trying  to  put  In 
the  savings  bank  enough  money  to  give  you  $2.000-a-year  Income, 
you  will  now  have  to  save  tlOCOOO  or  more,  where  when  savings 
banks  were  able  to  Invest  your  money  safely  and  pay  you  4  percent 
you  would  only  have  had  to  save  $50,000  to  get  this  same  Income. 

E%-eryone  in  the  Nation  has  to  pay  one  way  or  another  for  the 
money  our  Government  offlrlals  are  instructed  to  spend.  Some 
pay  taxes  directly,  but  everyone  pays  Indirectly  for  all  Govern- 
ment services  The  Government  has  nothing  to  give  to  the  people 
except  what  it  gets  from  the  people. 


Governmental       Expenditures       Taxation,       and 

Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  Jr. 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25).  1939 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  NATIONS  BUSINESS 


Mr.  WiriTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  editorials 
taken  from  The  Nation's  Business,  which  it  seems  to  me  have 
some  significance  in  the  present  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  The  Nation's  Business] 

"Give!"  says  government,  and  its  "take"  exceeds  the  total  income 
of  the  western  half  of  the  Uniied  States — and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

In  1938  the  Income  of  the  darkened  area  of  this  man  was  »17- 
696.OCO.000. 

But  in  1933  government— Federal.  State,  and  local — spent  about 
1 18.000.000,000. 

Thafs  more  than  the  entire  West  realized  from  its  gigantic  out- 
put of  gold  silver,  copper,  wheat,  com.  milk,  cheese,  potatoes,  beef, 
sugar,  coal,  lumber,  and  all  other  products  of  Its  years  work 

It  equals  nearly  30  cents  of  every  dollar  the  Nation's  producers 
earned  In  1938 — the  biggest  percentage  of  our  income  for  govern- 
ment on  record. 

And  what  did  it  buy? 

Well,  for  one  thing  It  bought  relief  from  distress  for  the  needy 
Everybody  agrees  to  the  Tightness  of  doing  that.  But  it  will  sur- 
prise many  to  learn  that  only  one  doUar  out  of  six  was  spent  for 
relief. 

Most  of  the  other  Increases  In  spending  go  for  Innovations  In 
government  service. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  creation  of  67  new  Federal 
boards,  commissions,  administrations,  and  authorities — agencies  to 
supervise  every  activity  of  business  from  peanut  vending  to  steel 
production.  Likewise  open  and  indirect  compeUtion  with  all 
busine^is. 


The  question  Is  not  whether  these  are  desirable  Government 
functions. 

The  question  is  whether  the  country  wants  expansion  of  Govern- 
ment, which  must  be  paid  for  by  increased  taxes. 

Or  wants  expansion  of  business,  which  pays  in  Jobs  and  wages. 

For  the  increased  money  that  now  goes  into  Government  spend- 
ing is  the  money  that  formerly  went  Into  new  and  improved  prod- 
ucts, new  and  enlarged  factories,  bigger  pay  rolls  and  dividends. 
There  isn't  enough  in  the  earned  dollar  to  go  both  ways. 

Business — the  production  and  distribution  of  goods — is  the  only 
thing  that  can  create  new  wealth. 

Le^s  taxes;  more  jobs. 

Thihtt  Cents  for  "Independence,"  Jult  4.  1939 

Here.  then.  In  broad  strokes  Is  the  state  of  the  Nation  today. 

Each  of  the  60  countries  of  the  world  requires  around  two-thirds 
of  its  productive  work,  its  income,  to  pay  for  the  necessities,  food, 
shelter,  clothing.  This  65  percent  is  true  of  a  country  regardless 
of  its  living  standards.  India  on  the  one  extreme,  "the  United 
States  with  the  highest  standards  on  the  other.  What  of  the  35 
cents  left  after  the  sustenance  of  life?  In  that  answer  lie  most 
of  our  troublesome  problems  today. 

Consider  three  pictures: 

Until  recently  the  people  of  the  United  States  disposed  of  their 
35  cents  in  this  way.  Five  cents,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  was 
all  that  was  required  to  pay  for  expenses  of  government— State, 
Federal,  and  local.  Of  the  remaining  30  cents  about  half  went  into 
the  hands  of  managers  of  business  enterprises  which  was  about 
equally  divided  by  them  in  expanding  old  industries  and  promoting 
and  developlnE;  new  ones  such  as  radio,  rayon,  automobile. 

Much  of  this  15  cents  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
in  the  form  of  investment,  productive  wealth  represented  by  stocks 
and  bends  and  life-insurance  equities.  The  remaining  15  cents 
was  used  to  buy  the  products  of  this  Increased  Industrial  activity, 
thus  driving  upward  standards  of  living  and  making  one-time  lux- 
uries the  conveniences  and  even  necessities  denied  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Second  picture:  What  of  the  35  cents  which  remained  to  the 
peoples  of  the  other  59  countries?  Since  time  immemorial  around 
30  cents  was  used  for  government  expenses,  A  hazardous  5  cents 
was  left  as  free  capital.  This  gives  point  to  the  sentient  state- 
ment of  former  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  United  States  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  could  afford  to 
take  chances  upon  development  as  no  other  country  could  afford 
to  do.     Five  cents  as  against  30  cents  as  a  backlog. 

Why  did  the  Old  World  require  30  cents  of  the  earnings  of  their 
people  for  government?  For  policing.  External  polictnc;.  the  fear 
of  land-grabbing,  wealth-grabbing  neighbor  aggressors,  whose  peo- 
ple were  in  constant  fear  of  being  deprived  of  the  bare  necessities 

Third  picture:  What  is  the  situation  in  the  United  States  today? 
Sixty-five  cents  for  the  necessities.  Of  the  35  remaining.  30  for 
governments  (25  collected  in  taxes,  5  borrowed).  Ten  cents  for 
investment  and  the  lifting  of  living  standards. 

Why  the  great  increase  in  government  costs?  Not  to  relieve 
distress  and  unemployment,  as  generally  stated  and  believed 
Only  one  dollar  in  six  of  Federal  expenditures  is  for  relief.  The 
great  Increase  in  taxation  and  borrowing,  which  has  brought  over- 
night the  allocallcn  of  the  earned  dollar  to  a  level  almost  to  that 
of  other  countries,  is  for  policing.  Against  foreign  aggressors? 
No.  For  protection  against  an  alleged  aggression  and  oppression 
on  the  part  of  business  management.  Internal  "policing."  Polic- 
ing ourselves  against  ourselves, 

E\-ery  act  of  those  engaged  in  stimulating  us  to  trade  our  labor 
services,  and  products  is  now  under  surveillance,  from  the  time 
a  commission  checks  the  project  to  the  time  another  bvu-eau 
passes  upon  the  label  to  go  on  the  package.  Policing.  In  another 
form,  such  as  protection  against  the  private  electric  bulb  by  Gov- 
ernment "yardstick"  operation.  Policing  of  banks,  labor  relations, 
aviation,  oil.  coal,  lumber,  telephones,  retailers,  stock  and  grain 
exchiuigcs,  insurance.  Policing  of  States  and  communities  as  to 
the  maimer  in  which  they  handle  their  social  problems  Policing 
in  another  form  as  exemplified  In  the  published  statistics  that  the 
Federal  Government  received  153.000,000  compulsory  reports  from 
busiuesB  management  last  year.  Policing  as  expressed  in  the 
$76,000,000 — a  sum  equal  to  one-sixth  of  total  passenger  revenues — 
spent  by  Washington  in  travel  expenses  of  its  inspectors  regu- 
lators, investigators  in  1  calendar  year. 

These  three  pictures  are  true  pictures.  They  point  the  trend 
to  a  static  society,  a  "planned  economy."  to  "frontiers  gone  for- 
ever," We,  the  people,  perhaps  planned  it  that  wav,  a  road  to 
centralized  authority  over,  and  policing  of.  the  individual.  But 
perhaps  we  did  not  count  the  cost;  unamployment  still  with  us, 
manacement,  which  brings  dreams  into  being,  and  men  and  Jobs 
together,  and  more  conveniences  and  luxuries  for  more  people 
now  disheartened  and  bewildered,  unable  to  see  30  days  down 
the  road  because  of  the  new  policlne  machinery  we  have  set  up, 
whereby  137  beards,  bureaus,  commissions.  Federal  incorporations 
and  authorities  now  pass  laws  daily  in  the  form  of  rules  and 
regulations. 

Little  government,  with  little  expense  and  little  policing,  brought 
the  United  States  the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Perhaps  the  founders  were  wrong  in  building  that 
way.  indignant  and  angry  as  they  were  against  a  ruler  demanding 
more  taxes  and  more  power,  who.  as  a  famous  declaration  set 
forth,  had  "erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
stance." 
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The  Nation's  future  lies  In  the  hope  that  the  sons  of  those 
Bturdy  sires  have  not  yet  lost  entirely  the  capacity  to  become 
Incensed  with  indignation  and  roused  to  action. 

Merle  Thoepk. 

Tmi  State  Against  the  Cittzen — Tragic  Chrontcijb  of  ths 
QricKENiNo  Pace  of  Political  Control 
•TTie  mind  of  man  is  fond  of  power;  increase  his  prospects  and 
you  enlarge  his  desires" — Gouverneur  Morris,  lawyer,  merchant, 
urging  limitation  of  Executive  powers,  as  a  delegate  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Constitutional  Convention  In  1787. 

143   TEARS — 1789-1932 

1887 — Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

1910 — Postal  Savings  System 

1913 — Federal   Reserve  System 

1914 — Federal   Trade  Commission 

1915 — National  Advisory  Commission  for  Aeronautics 

1916 — United  States  Tariff  Commission 

The  Aeronautical  Board 
1920 — Federal  Power  Commission 
1923 — Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 
1924 — War  Finance  Corporation  (in  liquidation) 

Inland  Waterways  Corporation 

7    YEARS 1932-38 

1932— Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
1933 — Farm  Credit   Adminiotration 

Civilian  Conservation   Corps 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Agricultural   Adjustment  Administration 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Public  Works  Administration 

Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Corporation 

Export-Import  Bank  of  W^ashington 

Federal   Surplus   Commodities   Corporation 

Executive  Committee  on  Commercial  PoUcy 

National   Emergency  Council 

Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
1934 — Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 

Securities  and  Exchange  ComniLsslon 

The  Commission  on  Trade  Agreements 

Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

National  Mediation  Board 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training 

Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 

National  Power  Policy  Committee 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  System 

Railroad  Adjustment  Board 
1935— RFC  Mortgage  Co. 

Resettlement   Administration 

Works  Progress  Administration 

National  Resources  Committee 

National  Youth  Administration 

Rural    Electrification    Administration 

National  Park  Trust  Fund  Board 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Social  Security  Board 

Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority 

Prison  Industries  Reorganization  Administration 

Federal  Alcohol  Administration 

National  Munitions  Control  Board 
1936 — United  States  Maritime  Commission 
1937 — Disaster  Loan  Corporation 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 
1938 — Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 

Maritime  Labor  Board 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 

United  States  Film  Service 

Radio  Division  of  the  National  Emergency  Council 


Protection  of  the  American  Beet-Sugar  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27, 1939 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
within  the  last  10  days  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department 


of  Agriculture  published  a  particularly  enlightening  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Sugar  Beets  and  the  Sugar  Act."  For  all  its 
brevity — it  was  only  six  pages  long — it  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  documents  ever  to  be  published  by  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  ostensible  and  only  justified  purpose  of  the  pamphlet 
is  to  explain  the  operation  of  the  controversial  Sugar  Act  of 
1937.  the  administration  of  which  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  Sugar  Division.  From  the  purely  factual  discussion 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  the  pamphlet  deviates  long  enough  to 
become  a  tear-drawing  argument  designed  to  convince  sugar 
producers  of  the  United  States  that  they  have  had  a  reason- 
able income  from  sugar  beets  and  that  no  further  expansion 
of  the  sugar  industry  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
permitted.  The  second  point  seems  to  me  to  be  without 
precedent  in  that  it  places  the  welfare  of  a  foreign  country, 
Cuba,  paramount  to  our  own  farmers  and  our  own  taxpayers. 

I  quote  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  pamphlet: 

Tlie  whole  program  of  protection  and  benefits  Is  based  upon 
a  fair  division  of  the  United  States  market.  It  would  not  be  to 
the  Interest  of  either  American  farmers  as  a  whole,  or  of  Amer- 
ican consumers,  to  reduce  Cuba's  share  of  this  market.  Cuba  has 
long  been  one  of  our  most  Important  foreign  markets  for  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  products.  The  Republic  normally  takes 
about  40  percent  of  all  our  agricultural  exports  to  Latin  American 
countries,  and  chief  among  her  purchases  of  farm  products  are 
wheat  flour,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  lard  and  other  meat 
products,  rice,  and  fruits  and  nuts.  The  large  decline  In  our  Im- 
ports of  Cuban  sugar  from  1928  to  1932  !s  estimated  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  Cuban  market  for  American 
agricultural  products  from  more  than  800.000  acres  of  our  land. 
Between  1933  and  1938.  however.  Cuba's  purcha.'-.es  of  all  kinds  of 
products  from  us  rose  from  $22,674,000  to  $75,152,000.  an  Increase 
of  more  than  230  percent. 

If  more  sugar  is  used  by  American  consumers  the  present  pro- 
gram provides  for  a  corresponding  Increase  In  the  quota  of  the 
beet  area.  Unless  the  market  expands,  however,  the  quota  of 
any  one  group  of  producers  cannot  be  enlarged  without  lowering 
the  quotas  of  other  groups  and  thus  destroying  the  balance  of  the 
whole  cystem. 

I  need  not  repeat  my  continuous  stand  In  favor  of  the 
American  market  for  the  American  producer.  I  have  done 
all  within  my  power  to  bring  about  equitable  sugar  legislation 
during  the  current  session.  I  filed  a  discharge  petition  to 
take  the  Ellender  sugar  bill  out  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  am  speaking  today,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  in 
behalf  of  sugar-beet  growers  of  Montana  in  particular,  and 
for  all  beet  and  cane  growers  in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  inexcusable  for  any  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, an  agency  which  was  established  to  administer  an 
act  of  Congress,  to  arrogate  to  itself,  as  the  Sugar  Division 
l^as  done  in  this  instance,  the  policy-making  powers  of  the 
Government.  What  treatment  is*  to  be  accorded  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  through  control  legislation,  and  what  treatment 
is  to  be  accorded  foreign  countries  in  this  market,  is  a 
matter  for  Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  to  decide.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  topic  upon  which  the  economists  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  air  their  views.  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  better  taste  if  they  would  devote 
themselves  to  the  job  they  are  hired  to  do,  and  the  job  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  are  paying  them  to  perform,  to 
administer  the  law  and  not  to  issue  propaganda  to  influence 
policies  of  Congress. 

Here's  a  document,  if  you  please,  printed  at  Government 
expense  in  defense  of  a  program  which  gives  unlimited  con- 
cessions to  a  foreign  country  and  at  the  same  time  chokes 
the  development  of  one  of  the  best  agricultural  crops  we 
have  today.  The  taxpayers  of  this  country  thould  not  be 
forced  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  in 
behalf  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  program. 

It  is  significant  to  underline  two  sentences  in  the  last  two 
paragraphs  of  the  document.  It  states:  "The  whole  program 
of  protection  and  benefits  is  based  upon  a  fair  division  of  the 
United  States  market.  It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of 
either  American  farmers  as  a  whole,  or  of  American  con- 
sumers, to  reduce  Cuba's  share  of  this  market." 

The  thought  set  forth  means  simply  that  it  Is  to  our  Inter- 
est to  continue  eating  Cuban  sugar  and  prohibiting  our 
local  growers  from  placing  any  amount  of  sugar  on  oiu"  table. 
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The  domestic  contribution,  according  to  the  pamphlet,  would 
not  be  to  our  interests,  either  as  growers  or  consumers. 

At  this  point  permit  me  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  and 
statistics  from  a  document  entitled  'Trade  of  the  United 
States  With  Cuba  in  1938."  published  in  March  of  this  year 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Sup-nr  is  the  leadtriR  commodity  Imported  from  Cuba  The 
quantity  taken  waa  reduced  10  percent  In  1938.  owing  to  the 
lower  quota  established  under  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937;  and  with  considerably  lower  prices,  the  value  declined  26 
percent.  Nevertheless,  sugar  Imports  amounted  to  3.758  000.000 
pounds,  valued  at  $76  829,000.  or  nearly  three-fourths  the  total 
value  of  United  States  imports  from  Cuba  in  1938. 

I  now  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  discussion  of  exports: 

Although  the  value  of  the  United  Statfs  exports  to  Cuba  de- 
clined from  $^2  263,000  in  1937  to  $76,329,000  in  1938  (17  4  per- 
cent), the  Cuban  statistics  indicate  that  our  share  of  Cuba's 
imports  rose  from  68.6  percent  in  1937  to  70.8  percent  In  1938. 

The  Sugar  Division's  document  states  that  "Cuba  has  long 
been  one  of  our  most  importsmt  foreign  markets  for  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  products."  However,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  publication  states  that  our  importation  of 
Cuban  sugar  alone  was  greater  in  1938  than  our  entire  export 
trade  to  Cuba.  Moreover,  our  Cuban  purchases  in  1938 
totaled  $105,840,000.  while  our  export  trade  to  Cuba  was  valued 
at  $76,329,000.  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
publication.  Is  that  to  the  interest  of  either  the  American 
tarmer  or  the  American  consumer?  If  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
forced  to  surrender  the  inherent  right  of  the  American  beet 
and  cane  grower,  and  at  the  same  time  import  more  than 
$30,000,000  above  our  exports  in  order  to  remain  neighborly 
with  Cuba,  then  I  question  the  value  of  a  good  neighbor. 

The  sole  defense  of  the  present  sugar  program  is  that  it 
continues  our  good-neighbor  policy  with  Cuba  and  other 
republics.  That  definition  is  favoring  the  f.ict  that  our 
United  States  beet  and  cane  growers  mu?t  be  penalized  in 
order  that  the  Nation  can  carry  out  its  good-neighbor  policy. 
The  good-neighbor  policy  is  all  right  until  you  reach  the  point 
where  you  have  to  give  up  your  shirt.  Our  national  obligation 
to  Cuba,  if  we  have  any,  should  be  met  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  form  of  a  national  obligation  rather  than  to 
force  one  particular  class — the  l>eet  and  cane  grower — to  foot 
the  bill.  We  are  merely  granting  concessions  to  Cuba  wliich 
result  not  only  in  a  lower  national  income  to  our  farmers 
.but  also  contribute  to  an  increase  in  our  relief  roll. 
■'  Several  additional  sugar  factories,  employing  scores  of 
•  additional  workers,  would  be  constructed  immediately  in 
Montana,  as  well  as  other  Western  States,  if  sugar-beet 
growers  were  allowed  an  increased  acreage.  Beet  growers  of 
Montana  are  fairly  begging  on  bended  knee  for  an  increased 
sugar-beet  acreage,  and  their  pleas  are  met  with  such  a  docu- 
ment as  the  Sugar  Division  recently  issued. 

Permit  me  to  repeat  one  particular  case  in  the  State  of 
Montana.  On  the  Sun  River  reclamation  project  in  Montana 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  requires  each  unit  to  plant 
at  least  12  acres  of  sugar  beets  annually,  but  limitations  on 
acreage  prevent  compliance  with  this  requirement.  In  1938, 
35  Farm  Security  Administration  units  on  the  project  pro- 
duced an  average  of  10*2  acres  of  beets;  in  1939  the  35  units 
were  reduced  to  an  average  production  of  9^2  acres.  Pur- 
chasers of  75  additional  units  making  requests  were  unable 
to  secure  acreage  to  grow  beets  and  comply  with  the  require- 
ments. Is  that  practice  to  the  Interest  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  consumer? 

As  a  Representative  from  one  of  our  largest  sugar-produc- 
ing States,  I  am  taking  it  upon  myself  to  serve  notice  on  all 
interested  parties  that  Congress  is  going  to  review  this  subject 
before  a  new  sugar  law  is  drafted.  And  that  review  will  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  farmer  and  the  restora- 
tion of  purchasing  power  in  America  first,  rather  than  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  a  foreign  country. 

Before  even  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
conscious  of  the  1940  act,  here  we  have  a  piece  of  literature 
from  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  an 


early  propaganda  attempt  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the 
present  act.  No  suggestion  whatsoever  is  made  concerning 
the  possibility  of  unlocking  the  handcuffs  which  bind  the 
hands  of  domestic  beet  and  cane  growers. 

In  platforms  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Par- 
ties today  and  years  previous  you  will  find  an  assurance  to 
the  effect  that  the  American  market  will  be  reserved  for 
American  farmers.  In  the  light  of  our  party  principles,  how 
can  anyone  justify  the  continuance  of  the  provisions  em- 
bodied in  the  present  Sugar  Act? 

The  Sugar  Division's  enlightening  pamphlet  also  states  that 
the  quota-benefit  payments  are  "the  equivalent  of  an  .nd 
valorem  tarilT  of  more  than  170  percent."  Well,  give  the  do- 
mestic beet  and  cane  grower  the  direct  benefit  of  that  taritf 
and  then  survey  the  results. 

Finally  the  document  informs  us  that  if  we  eat  more  sugar 
we  will  "increase  the  quota  of  the  beet  area."  That  is  true 
to  a  very  limited  degree,  because  if  we  eat  four  extra  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  snr.ar  daily  we  will  be  consuming  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  grown  by  our  own  producers  and  three  teaspoonfuls 
grown  on  foreign  soil. 
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Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the 
Repubhcan  National  Committee,  at  the  Tioga  County  Re- 
publican picnic  on  July  25.  1939,  at  Owego,  N.  Y.: 

It  Is  hlphly  important  that  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  Party 
with  regard  to  spending  and  economy  be  made  absolutely  clear 
at  this  time.  It  will  become  increasincrly  important  to  restate  this 
attitude  as  the  campaign  of  1940  approaches. 

It  Is  obvious  why  this  Is  so.  Already  New  Deal  propagandists 
are  mlsreprcscntmg  Republican  advocacy  of  economy  In  govcrn- 
mrnt  and  Republican  efforts  to  check  wasteful  spending  as  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  vast  army  of  the  unemployed.  Volu- 
minous as  it  now  is.  this  propaganda  Is  but  a  mere  trickle  to  the 
flood  that  may  be  expected  whta  the  campaign  actually  gets  under 
way. 

We  cannot  permit  the  mind.s  of  the  people  to  be  confused  on 
this  issue.  We  cannot  permit  the  Republican  Party,  because  it  is 
pledged  to  sound  and  prudent  fiscal  management,  to  be  falsoly 
stigmatized  as  committed  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  security  of  a  large 
group  of  citizens.     To  do  so  would  be  a  betrayal  of  party  trust. 

The  plain  and  simple  truth  is  that  the  Republican  Party  always 
has  and  always  will  stand  for  adequate  relief  for  the  needy.  Re- 
publicans are  Just  as  determined  as  the  most  breast-beating  new 
dealers  that  no  needy  person  shall  be  permitted  to  want.  No  less 
than  the  new  dealers  do  the  Republlains  realize  that  prompt  and 
adequate  relief  Is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  not  on  the  question  of  present  need  for  relief  or  the 
amount  of  relief  thnt  we  differ  fundamentally  with  the  new 
dealers.  It  is  on  the  matters  of  administration  of  relief  and  the 
handling   of   relief  funds. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Interests  of  the  needy  wlU  be  best 
served  by  returning  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  relief 
to  the  States  and  localities  where  it  properly  belongs. 

Past  experience  and  current  revelations  in  Louisiana  confirm 
cur  deep-rooted  conviction  that  despite  the  sincerest  efforts  to 
administer  relief  wisely  and  honestly  from  Washington,  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  vast  centralized  administrative  machinery  free 
from  politics  and  corruption  in  Its  outer  reaches. 

So  we  differ  from  New  Deal  spoilsmen  who  would  perpetuate 
the  weaknesses  and  defects  In  the  centralized  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  partisan  purposes  In  that  we  believe  relief  should  be 
administered  for  the  needy  and  not  for  the  politicians. 

We  differ  from  them  in  that  we  believe  the  funds  should  go  to 
relieve  want  and  not  to  line  the  pockets  of  pckUtlcal  racketeers. 
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We  differ  from  them  in  that  we  believe  the  money  should  allevi- 
ate distress  and  not  build  up  and  perpetuate  such  corrupt  political 
machines  as  the  KoUy-Nash  gang  in  Chicago,  the  Pendergast  bvic- 
canoers  in  Kansas  City,  the  Earle  crowd  in  Penrusylvania.  the  Hague 
autocrats  in  .Jersey  City,  and  the  smelly  remnants  of  the  Hucy 
Lorig  dynasty  in  Lcul.siana. 

We  differ  froni  them  In  that  we  believe  relief  should  be  a  means 
of  aiding  the  unfortunate  and  not  of  bulldosing  and  intimidating 
them  as  the  Shcppard  committee  found  was  done  in  Kentucky. 

Then.  too.  we  differ  from  the  New  Deal  leadership  in  that  we 
believe  that  the  present  great  n€>ed  of  relief  Is  largely  of  the  New 
Deal's  own  making. 

By  the  same  token  we  heartily  agree  that  If  the  New  Deal  is  con- 
tinued in  offlcc  and  follows  the  only  course  it  knows — spend  and 
spend,  tax  and  tax — that  relief  will  be  needed  In  ever-increasing 
amounts  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

But  we  refuse  to  accept  the  New  Deal  defeatist  philosophy.  We 
refuse  to  believe  that  relief,  although  a  necessary  palliative,  is  the 
real  cure  for  our  uncmploj'ment  problem.  We  refuse  to  believe 
that  it  Is  the  destiny  of  the  American  people  to  sink  to  a  mere 
subsistence  level. 

We  believe  that  the  real  problem  to  be  solved  Is  unemployment. 
Solve  that  problem  and  there  will  be  no  problem  of  relief.  To  the 
solution  of  that  problem  the  Republican  Party  is  dedicated.  And  It 
would  solve  the  problem  by  ending  wasteful  spending,  restoring 
confidence,  easing  burdensome  levies,  and  abolishing  punitive  taxa- 
tion, and  by  removing  hampering  restrictions  from  business  and 
capital  to  the  end  that  there  would  be  created  more  steady  Jobs  at 
decent  American  wages. 

For  6';j  years  the  New  Deal  has  had  only  one  remedy  for  all  our 
Ills — spending  and  more  spending.  Were  the  Republican  Party  so 
bankrupt  of  ideas  and  in  the  same  position  as  the  New  Deal  it  would 
of  necessity  have  to  follow  the  same  course.  It  is  tragically  true, 
as  President  Roosevelt  himself  said  in  his  first  inaugural,  that  when 
those  to  whom  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  has  been  entrusted  have 
no  vision  the  people  perish. 

For  6' 2  years  President  Roosevelt  has  had  a  chance  such  as  no 
other  President  ever  had  to  rehabilitate  America.  His  failure  Is 
complete  and  abject,  as  the  roll  of  more  than  10.000.000  unem- 
ployed and  the  mortgage  of  more  than  $40,000,000,000  on  the 
future  of  the  Nation  testify.  What  for  generations  was  the  most 
prosperous  Nation  in  the  world  has  been  held  down  to  an  exist- 
ence level.  He  has  clamped  the  hardships  of  a  periodic  depres- 
sion upon  the  American  people  as  a  permanent  way  of  living. 

Is  this  exaggeration?  Is  this  blind  partisanship?  Well,  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  report  Issued  last  week  by  the  New  Deal- 
dominated  Monopoly  Committee.  That  report  concedes  that  the 
crying  need  is  for  the  stimulation  of  private  enterprise,  and  that 
unless  it  Is  stimulated  our  system  of  free  economy  caruiot  continue 
to  exist.  It  also  admits  the  colossal  failure  of  the  New  Deal  to  do 
this.     Let  me  quote  this  significant  paragraph: 

"The  survival  of  the  system  of  private  property  itself  depends 
upon  the  restlmulation  of  economic  activity.  Yet  with  resources 
of  men  and  materials  altogether  adequate  to  attain  the  objectives 
desired  by  all  to  ftirnish  plenty  for  all.  the  oppressive  fact  remains 
that  the  economic  machine  Is  stalled  on  dead  center.  Govern- 
ment acted,  but  the  evidences  of  failure  of  the  economic  machine 
have  not  dlsapp)eared.  People  are  still  without  Jobs.  Farmers  are 
still  without  satisfactory  markets.  Industry  Is  still  without  sufB- 
cient  purchasers." 

That's  a  New  Deal  appraisal  of  the  New  Deal  which  we  Republi- 
cans can  endorse  100  percent. 

If.  as  this  New  Deal  group  says,  thnt  for  all  Its  spending  the 
New  Deal  has  failed  to  bring  recovery  and  has  merely  left  the 
economic  machine  stalled  on  dead  center,  where  Is  it  taking  us? 
WTiere  Is  the  President  heading  the  Nation,  for  when  in  propos- 
ing his  new  $3,860,000,000  spending  folly  he  urged  that  this  type 
of  spending  be  made  a  permanent  policy  of  the  Governmen*.? 
Well  let  a  new  dealer  answer  that  one,  too.  Listen  to  what 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Adolf  A.  Eerie,  Jr..  has  to  say  about 
that — and  here  I  quote  Mr.  Berle: 

"If  the  Government  undertakes  to  create  wealth  by  tislng  Its 
own  credit  at  the  rate  of  four  billions  or  so  a  year,  and  its  work 
Is  well  done,  the  Government  will  be  acquiring  direct  productive 
mechanisms  at  the  rate  of  four  billions'  worth  a  year,  or  there- 
abouts. Over  a  period  of  years  the  Government  will  gradually 
come  to  own  most  of  the  productive  plants  In  the  United  States." 

That's  plain  talk  without  pu5.syfootlng:  we're  headed  for  social- 
ism, or  state  capitalism.  If  you  prefer  that  term.  It's  one  and  the 
same  thing;  the  kind  of  totalitarianism  in  Europe  whicji  fills  every 
real  American  with  repugnance  and  disgust. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  New  Deal  has  destroyed  the  confidence 
of  the  businessmen  of  America  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  integrity, 
prudence,  and  fairness  of  the  National  Government? 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  business  is  distrustful,  when  under  the 
guise  of  reform  there  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books 
measures  which  effect  no  reform  but  are  of  the  essence  of  petty 
spite  and  punitive  in  their  objective? 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  flow  of  capital  has  dried  up  when  the 
New  Deal  has  pyramided  the  national  debt  to  the  highest  point  in 
the  Nation's  history  and  has  reduced  money  rates  to  the  lowest? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  vaults  of  our  banks  are  bursting  with 
savings  which  the  owners  fear  to  risk  in  bvxslness  becau.se  hampering 
New  Deal  restrictions  and  regulations  so  cut  down  the  chances  of 
success  that  the  gamble  Is  not  worth  the  risk? 
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And  what  happens  if  the  venture  succeeds*  You  know  the 
answer.    The  Government  takee  the  lion's  share  of  the  profit*. 

The  American  Federation  of  Investors  Issued  a  report  last  week 
which  showed  that  common -stock  dividends  of  American  industry 
last  year  were  less  than  half  the  amount  paid  in  taxes,  Taxe? 
averaged  $2  73  a  share.    Dividends  averaged  only  11.33. 

The  report  revealed  that  6.500.000  persons  had  invested  their 
savings  In  the  163  ct^'mpanles  on  which  the  study  was  based.  That 
means  that  the  individual  Investments  were  small  and  probably 
represented.  In  many  cases,  the  re.sult  of  a  lifetime  of  saving. 

But  since  in  the  eyes  of  the  New  Deal  all  stockholders  apparently 
are  regarded  as  "economic  royalists."  whether  they  are  widows  or 
thrilty  folk  who  devoted  years  to  favlng  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day 
or  old  age.  let's  forget  at>out  the  stockholde-s  and  see  what  this 
means  in  terms  of  Jobs  and  our  unemplo\-meni  problem. 

The  report  shows  that  the  total  taxes  of  these  corporations  wi^ro 
at  the  rate  of  $576  per  employee.  They  had  an  average  of  21,141 
employees  each  In  1937.    Last  year  the  figure  had  drc>pped  to  17,061. 

Nothing  could  make  clearer  than  this  that  American  labor  haa 
a  vital  interest  in  the  tax  bill  of  American  industry.  Extravagant 
Government  spending  has  a  direct  relation  to  Jobs.  Every  Ameri- 
can, whether  employed  or  unemployed,  should  understand  these 
vital  truths: 

For  governments  to  spend  recklessly  is  unnecessarily  to  Increase 
taxes;  to  Increase  taxes  is  to  reduce  business  earnings;  to  reduce 
earnings  Is  to  curtail  Investment  In  and  by  industry;  to  limit 
investment  Is  to  destroy  Jobs  and  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

It  is  a  vicious  circle  which  the  New  Deal  has  demonstrated  Its 
inability  or  its  unwillingness  to  break.  There  will  be  no  resump- 
tion of  Investment  so  long  as  the  New  E>eal  continues  to  frighten 
business  and  Industry.  And  investment  will  lag  as  long  as  public 
money  Is  spent  so  prodigally  that  taxation  absorbs  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  net  profits  of  163  typical  enterprises  employing  no 
less  than  3,000,000  men.  It  Is  to  labor's  Interest,  even  more  than 
management's  and  stockholders'  that  the  vicioys  circle  be  broken. 

If  the  Republican  Party  were  returned  to  office  and  again  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  government,  the  first  task 
would  be  to  restore  business  confidence  and  confidence  in  the 
people  generally  that  there  would  be  no  abandorunent  of  the 
reforms  which  social  consciousness  demands. 

A.spirations  would  be  translated  into  accomplishment.  As  a 
result  of  New  Deal  paralysis  of  business,  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  But  there  is  the  capital  and  then* 
are  the  men  to  do  it.  These,  intelligently  brought  into  mesh, 
would  create  one  of  the  greatest  revivals  In  American  history. 

The  energies  of  the  country,  pent  up  for  years  behind  the  dam 
of  New  Deal  restrictions  and  fcrfly.  would  rapidly  transform  depres- 
sion into  revival.  We  would  forget  all  about  our  problem  of  so- 
called  permanent  unemployment.  We  would  forget  all  about  the 
America  of  the  vanished  frontier,  and  we  would  once  again  look  out 
upon  oiu-  country  as  the  land  of  boundle,ss  opportunity — which  it 
always  was  before  fantastic  experimentation  began  to  take  the 
place  of  ordinary  common  sense. 

In  this  atmosphere  millions  of  people  would  be  transferred  from 
some  form  of  thinly  disguised  Government  dole  to  real  Jobs  at 
real  wages,  Government  expenditure  would  automatically  decreaae 
without  fastening  hardships  on  our  citizens,  revenues  from  taxation 
would  increase  In  amount,  and  the  problem  of  the  unbalanced 
Budget  would  be  on  the  way  to  solution. 

This  Is  Just  plain  common  sense.  It  will  be  apparent  to  every 
thinking  voter.  Not  so  apparent,  perhaps,  is  the  shallowness  of 
the  contention  of  some  new  dealers  that  the  muddled  economic 
situation  in  this  country  Is  the  result  of  E^iropean  luirest.  If  you 
think  about  the  thing  a  little  while,  you  wlU  logically  come  to  the 
opposite  concla'^lon,  namely,  that  European  unrest  is  in  some  meas- 
ure a  product  of  the  American  economic  scene. 

Under  normal  conditions  America  Is  by  far  the  greatest  single 
consuming  market  in  the  world.  It  draws  on  the  four  corners  of 
the  globe  for  much  of  what  It  consumes,  and  In  doing  this  It 
contributes  largely  to  the  wt;ll-being  and  prosperity  of  other 
nations.  Seven  years  of  intermittent  depression  have  reduced  the 
demands  of  this  ordinarily  prosperous  consuming  market,  and  have 
thus  aggravated  the  European  distress  and  contributed  to  Euroi>eaa 
political  unrest. 

The  best  contribution  that  the  United  States  can  make  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  Is  to  so  handle  its  domestic  problems  as  to 
demonstrate  that  a  capitalist  economy  functioning  under  a  sys- 
tem of  representative  self-government  can  produce  ri-sulus  far  more 
satisfactory  than  have  yet  been  attained  U!ider  any  other  system. 
Such  a  revival  of  American  prosperity  would  of  necessity  exert  a 
powerful  infiuencc  on  the  well-being  of  oth?r  nations,  and  would 
In  this  manner  operate  In  the  direction  of  reducing  world-wide 
political  tension. 

This  fact  Is  clearly  recognized  abroad,  although  It  haa  been  ob- 
scured In  this  country  by  New  Deal  propaganda.  It  Is  recognized 
In  London,  and  there  are  many  abroad  who  have  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  what  Is  wrong  In  the  United  States  than  all  of  the  New  Deal 
theorists  put  together, 

Dl.scusslng  the  problem  of  recovery  In  the  United  States,  the 
Economist  of  London  recently  stated  editorially: 

"In  the  past  6  years  most  of  the  recipes  in  the  economic  cook 
book  have  been  tried  at  least  once.  •  •  •  The  only  remedy 
which  has  not  been  tried  is  a  sustained  attempt  to  lower  the  costs 
and  encourage  the  expansion  of  the  capital -goods  industries,  wboea 
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coma  Is.  by  common  consent,  the  root  cause  of  the  laggardllness  of 
recovery.    It  might  be  worth  trying  " 

Further  on  In  the  editorial  the  London  publication  say*:  'It 
would  be  much  easier  to  accept  the  defeatist  doctrine  of  a  per- 
manent Insufficiency  of  private  Invcstnjrnt  In  America  If  any  con- 
vincing attempt  had  been  made  to  investigate  and  remove  the 
causts  of  Ita  present  unprofttability." 

There  Is  a  forthrightness  in  that  assertion  that  rings  true  with 
American  tradition  and  ideals  On  the  other  hand  the  argtunenta 
of  the  new  dealers  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee have  a  hollow  and  alien  sound. 

Forthright  Americans  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  New  Deal 
contentl<m  that  the  depression  in  durnble-gcods  lines  Is  assuming 
a  permanent  character  and  can  be  ended  only  by  continuous  large 
capltal-gtxxls  spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  country  became  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  the  world 
diiring  the  first  century  and  a  quarter  of  Its  history  without  any 
fnich  Governmipnt  investment.  It  will  take  more  than  a  lot  of 
New  Deal  profes-v^rs  to  convince  the  American  people  now  that  the 
future  holds  nothing  for  them  but  mere  subsistence  In  a  socialist 
state. 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  17,  1939 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  McKEESPORT  COUNCIL.  NO. 
109  JUNIOR  ORDER  UNITED  AMERICAN  MECHANICS,  Mc- 
KEESPORT. PA. 


Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rrmarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  McKeesport  Council.  No.  109,  Junior 
Order  United  American  Mechanics,  of  McKeesport,  Pa.: 

Whereas  war  clouds  hover  over  the  world  today;  and 

Whereas  wars  are  raging  today  In  both  Asia  and  Europe:  and 

Whereas  there  is  seemir.nly  Imminent  danger  of  a  general  con- 
flaKration  breaking  out  among  the  major  counties  of  E\irope:  and 

Whereas  in  such  event  there  would  be  much  pressure,  from  with- 
out and  within,  brought  upon  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  Ui.ited  States  to  induce  participation  by  the  United  States  In 
such  a  conflict:  and 

Whr-reas  in  the  World  War.  Into  which  the  United  States  entered 
to  make  the  world  .«;ife  for  democracy,  the  United  States  spent 
many  millions  of  dollars  and  saw  the  lives  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sai'.ds  of  the  ycung  men  sacrificed;  and 

Whereas  whatever  else  may  have  been  arcompllFhed  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  World  War.  it  certainly  did 
not  result  in  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy:  and 

Wherens  the  United  States  financed  in  larce  measure  the  partici- 
pation of  the  other  nations  in  the  World  War  by  loans  to  those 
nations,  which  they  have  refused  to  repay  and  still  refuse  to  repay; 
and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  the  United  States  participation  In  the  World 
War  Is  still  being  paid  for  by  the  citizens  of  America  at  the  rate 
of  several  billiors  of  dollars  annually  and  will  continue  to  be  paid 
for  at  this  rate  for  many,  many  years  to  come;  and 

Whereas  the  best  minds  of  this  Nation  are  convinced  that  the 
world  has  net  yet  recovered  morally  or  financially  from  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  World  War.  and  that  another  such  war  will 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  civilization  of  the  world:  and 

NVIiereas  the  experiences  of  the  past  teach  us  that  no  good  but 
much  harm  can  come  from  further  participation  in  future  foreign 
wars;   and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  overwhelmingly 
oppt  sed  to  the  United  States  becoming  engaged  in  another  foreign 
war  that  will  mean  a  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives  of  its  citizens 
in  addition  to  the  financial  cost  of  untold  billions  of  dollars:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Rtsoired  by.  McKrcxport  Council  No.  109.  Jr.  O.  V.  A.  M.  of  Mc- 
Kresport.  Pa  .  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  members  of  this  council 
and  the  people  of  this  community  that  they  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  participation  by  the  United  States  in  another  foreign  war; 
and  bo  it  further 

Reifolred.  That  the  members  of  this  council  and  the  people  of 
this  community,  memorialize  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  any  foreign  war  In  case  a  general  conflagration  occurs;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolrrd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  secretary 
of  this  council,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate. 
the  Congress,  all  churches  and  organizations,  and  to  encourage 
tbe  citizens  to  endorse  this  resolution  and  send  a  copy  tc  their 
MVective  Senator  and  Congresomaa. 


Money  Goes  Begging 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OJ--    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SULUVAN 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan  which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Pest  of  July  27.  1939] 

Monet  Goes  Begcino 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

I  am  going  to  write  today  about  President  Roosevelt's  lending  pro- 
gram I  have  in  my  hand  31  newspaper  clippings  about  it.  I  have 
on  my  desk  6  copies  of  the  Congressional  Recx)rd  containing  54 
arguments  pro  and  con.     And  I  have  in  my  own  head  some  ideas. 

But  I  am  going  to  dismiss  most  of  that.  For  the  most  illumi- 
nating ctjmment  on  the  lending  program  I  turn  to  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  of  one  day  last  month.  The  comment  Is  not  on 
the  editorial  page — though  the  Register  editorials  give  exception- 
ally sound  discussion  of  national  questions. 

But  the  story  that  most  illuminates  Mr.  Roosevelt's  lending  pro- 
gram is  on  the  news  pages.  It  is  a  dispatch  from  the  little  town 
of  Booneville.  some  15  miles  west  of  Des  Moines.  I  quote  and 
condense : 

"BooNEvn.LE.  Iowa — There  Is  practically  'no  sale  for  money'  here. 
The  Booneville  Savings  Bank  is  going  out  of  business  Septem- 
ber 1.  •  •  •  It  has  $267,000  of  its  depositors"  money,  and  has 
teen  asking  them  to  come  and  get  It  since  May  29.  •  •  •  Tlie 
rca.son  for  the  bank's  going  out  of  business  is  inability  to  use  the 
mrncy.  The  bank  has  been  paying  2'2  percent  Interest  on  de- 
posits and  cant  make  sufficient  loans  to  earn  it.  "We  are  going 
to  pay  oCr  our  depositors  and  quit  business  September  1."  says 
C  C  Cook,  the  affable  gray-haired  cashier  who  runs  the  bank. 
'The  principal  reason  we  are  quitting  is  th.it  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  your  money,*  depositors  were  told  in  letters  when  the 
decision  to  liquidate  voluntarily  was  made.  The  bank  has  been 
open  every  business  day  in  33  years  except  during  the  1933  bank 
holiday." 

WHT  CANT  BANK  LOAN  ITS  MONFT? 

Now.  reader,  ask  yourself  the  question.  If  the  Booneville  Bank 
could  loim  Its  money,  would  it  shut  up  shop?  That  question  hardly 
needs  to  be  an.«wercd.  If  you  ins'^t  on  an  answer.  It  Is  in  the 
words  of  the  despatch  quoted  above:  "The  reason  for  the  bank'a 
going  out-  of  business  is  inability  to  use  the  money."  The  answer  is 
in  the  letter  of  the  Booneville  cashier  to  his  depositors.  "We  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  your  money." 

Next,  ask  yourself  this  question:  Why  can't  the  bank  loan  I'tS 
money?  Ths  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  because  no  one  wants  to 
borrow.  That  is.  no  prudent  businessman  wants  to  borrow,  nor 
prudent  farmer,  nor  prudent  other  person.  No  doubt  there  are 
plenty  of  willing  borrowers  in  Booneville  and  thereabouts,  as  every- 
where else.  The  Booneville  cashier  can  find  them  on  any  street 
corner.    But  they  are  not  prudent  businessmen. 

No  one  wants  to  borrow  who  is  the  type  that  won't  borrow  unless 
he  can  see  his  way  clear  to  paying  back.  There  Is  no  one  to  borrow 
who  sees  how  he  can  make  prudent  use  of  the  money,  make  enough 
to  pay  interest,  make  a  profit  for  himself,  and  pay  back  the 
principal  when  due. 

PRUDENT  BORROWERS  Dli'KlCULT  TO  FIND 

True.  Booneville  is  a  very  small  town.  Conditions  there  may 
be  extreme— I  do  not  happen  to  know.  But  if  the  Booneville  con- 
ditons  are  extreme,  they  are  not  unusual.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  common.  Booneville  is  a  microcosm  of  the  country.  Prac- 
tically every  bank  official  in  the  United  States  who  reads  this 
story  of  the  Booneville  bank  will  recognize  that,  to  some  degree, 
he  is  up  against  the  same  situation.  His  bank  is  overflowing  with 
money,  potential  credit,  for  which  he  cant  find  use.  He  can't 
find  borrowers.  That  is.  he  can't  find  prudent  borrowers — he 
cant  find  borrowers  of  the  type  who  won't  borrow  until  they  can 
see  their  way  to  pay  back.  Officials  of  big  city  banks  tramp  the 
streets  looking  for  borrowers.  Vice  presidents  of  city  banks  nowa- 
days have  become  salesmen;  they  ring  doorbells  with  almost  the 
ubiquity  and  pertinacity  of  a  soap  salesman. 

If  the  banks  cant  find  borrowers — that  is,  prudent  borrowers — 
then  where  Is  the  administration  going  to  find  borrowers  for  that 
two  and  one-half  billion  lending  fund,  after  and  if  Congress  passes 
it?  If  the  Booneville  bonk  cant  find  borrowers,  where  can  the 
Government  flxid  them? 
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The  administration  will  find  borrowers  all  right — no  need  to 
worry  about  that.  But  will  they  all  be  prudent  borrowers?  That 
question,  I  Imagine,  the  reader  can  answer  for  himself. 

FEAB    IS   CAUSE   OF   CREDrT   RESTRAINT 

The  final  question,  and  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter,  is:  Why 
do  prudent  borrowers  not  Ixirrow  the  money  that  Is  already  in 
the  banks  begging  to  be  borrowed?  Why  do  buslr.csomen  and 
shopkeepers  and  manufacturers  refrain  Irom  extending  their  op- 
erations? Why  do  men  not  in  business  refrain,  tf  they  are  prudent, 
from  going  into  business?  In  short,  why  does  business  not  recover 
and  go  forward? 

Mainly  the  answer  Is  fear.  Some  of  the  fear,  such  as  fear  of 
European  war.  is  not  within  the  administrations  power  to  help 

But  much  of  the  fear  cxiBted  before  the  war  scares.  Largely  It 
is  fear  of  the  administration,  of  things  the  administration  has 
done  and  other  things  it  may  do.  Just  what  these  things  are, 
there  is  not  space  here  to  set  down  in  detail.  II  the  administration 
really  wants  buslncFS  to  recover,  the  true  path  le  to  remove  these 
fears — and  thus  set  business  free  to  borrow  the  abundance  of 
money  that  is  already  in  the  banks  and  looking  desperately  for 
pnadent  IxDrrowers  to  borrow  It. 

Ill  fares  the  land  when  power  accumulates  at  Washington  walle 
the  BooneviUes  decay. 


Deficiency  Judgments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deficiency 
Judgment  has  always  seemed  to  me  unfair.  If  money  is 
loaned  to  a  farmer  on  a  mortgage  against  certain  property, 
it  seems  a  matter  of  Justice  that  that  property,  and  it  alone, 
be  regarded  as  sufficient,  if  taken  through  foreclosure,  to 
wipe  out  the  indebtedness  and  leave  the  debtor  free  to  make 
a  new  start.  Particularly  at  times  like  this  the  taking  of 
deficiency  judgments  becomes  in  thousands  of  cases  a  matter 
of  grave  injustice  and  hardship  upon  the  farmers  of  America. 

This  is  another  case  of  where  money  and  credit  and  those 
who  control  that  money  and  credit  become  not  the  servants 
of  our  industry  and  agriculture  but  their  definite  and  com- 
plete masters.  It  is  another  case  where  figures  in  a  book 
are  more  highly  regarded  than  farm  land,  buildings,  live- 
stock, and  human  life  itself.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  fact 
that  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  tlie  dollar  in  terms  of  real 
wealth  inevitably  lead  to  injustice  and  serious  dislocations 
in  the  economic  system.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  our  problems ;  but  until  we  solve  it  surely 
we  should  at  least  do  what  we  can  to  protect  the  producers 
of  the  Nation.  One  way  of  accomplishing  this  would  be 
by  removing  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  regarded  as  con- 
tinuing in  debt  to  his  creditor  even  after  all  the  property 
which  he  put  up  as  security  for  his  loan  has  been  taken 
from  him. 

As  a  step  in  the  direction  of  elimination  of  the  deficiency 
judgment,  I  have  introduced  H.  R.  3820,  the  text  of  which  is 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  80a  of  the  act  of  June  16.  1933 
(48  Stat.  273:  U.  S.  C.  Annotated,  title  12,  sec.  972).  be.  and  It  is 
hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Pending  the  making  of  such  examination  In  the  case  of  any 
State,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  may  declare  first  mortgages 
on  farm  lands  situated  within  such  State  ineligible  as  the  basis 
for  an  Issue  of  farm  land  loan  bonds:  and  If  said  examination 
shall  show  that  the  laws  of  any  such  State  afford  insufficient 
protection  to  the  holder  of  first  mortgages  of  the  kinds  provided 
In  this  subchapter,  said  Farm  Credit  Administration  may  declare 
such  first  mortgages  on  lands  situated  In  such  State  ineligible 
during  the  continuance  of  the  laws  In  question:  Provided,  hctc- 
ever.  That  said  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  have  no  power 
to  declare  first  mortgages  on  land  situated  in  such  State  Ineligible 
for  the  sole  reason  that  such  State  shall  or  may,  subsequent  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  act,  enact  valid  legl.=;lation  prohibiting  the 
holder  of  any  obligation  secured  by  a  lien  upon  real  property 
from  cbtaining  a  deficiency  judgment  after  foreclostire  of  such 
lien  and  sale  of  the  said  property.  In  making  his  examination 
of   tlie   laws   of   the  several   States   and   forming   his   conclusions 


tliereon  said  land-bank  commls-loner  may  call  upon  the  oOce  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  for  any  needed  legal 
advice  or  assistance,  or  may  employ  special  counbel  In  any  State 
where  he  considers  such  action  necessary." 

My  bill  will  not  do  one  of  the  things  I  would  most  like  to 
see  done — namely,  completely  eliminate  the  taking  of  defi- 
ciency judgments  on  Farm  Credit  Administration  loans.  But 
it  would  free  such  States  as  may  desire  to  pass  laws  out- 
lawing deficiency  judgments  from  the  fear  that  now  hangs 
over  them  that  if  they  pass  such  legislation  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  will  stop  the  making  of  loans  through  its 
agencies  in  that  State. 


A  Fearless  Patriot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  I'K.NNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27. 1939 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     PITTSBURGH    SUN-TELEGRAPH    OP 

JULY  25,   1939 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  of 
July  25.  1939,  concerning  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  of  New  York. 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  of  July  26,  1939] 

A  FEARLESS  PATRIOT 

The  Republican  Party,  in  seeking  a  Presidential  nominee  who 
would  be  a  good  President  if  elected,  will  look  far  before  finding  a 
man  better  qualified  In  this  respect  than  Representative  Hamilton 
Fish,  of  New  York. 

A  good  measure  of  this  able  American  statesman  is  available  In 
a  column  of  editorial  conunent  published  in  the  Hearst  newspapMjra 
February  4.  1938,  which  said: 

"If  we  had  a  national  medal  for  Intellectual  honesty  and  courage. 
It  would  be  awarded  to  Congressman  Fish  for  his  fearless  per- 
formance in  challenging  alike  all  the  masked  dark  forces  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  liberty  and  tolerance  beneath  the  Ameri- 
can system." 

The  occasion  which  Inspired  that  comment  was  a  meeting  In  New 
Tork  City  which  Mr,  Fish  addressed  In  this  manner: 

"Our  free  institutions  and  republican  form  ol  government  are 
the  hope  and  aspiration  of  the  struggling  masses  of  mankind, 
whether  they  be  in  Fascist  Italy,  Nazi  Germany,  or  Communist 
Russia." 

Instead  of  being  applauded  for  that  unchallengeable  expression 
of  Americanism,  Mr.  Flsh  was  hissed  and  booed. 

He  wa.s  cut  off  the  radio  in  the  middle  of  his  speech. 

His  inclusion  of  communism  among  the  enemies  of  America 
brought  the  vtrath  of  the  subversive  communLstlc  element  in  that 
Buppo.'^edly  American  audience  down  upon  him,  and  thus  brought 
out  the  character  and  purposes  of  that  alien-minded  assembly. 

The  communistic  crowd  tried  to  Intimidate  him  and  shout  blm 
down. 

But  Hamu-ton  Fish  stood  up  to  the  subversive  and  un-Amerlcan 
element  in  his  audience  with  magnificent  courage,  and  went  on 
to  say: 

"There   is  and   can   be   no  compromise  with  these   foreign   and 
dictatorial  forms  of  government,  whether  of  the  right  or  the  left. 
i    in  our  country. 

I        "There    is    no    room    for    such    autocracies    and    despotisms    aa 
fafcisra,  nazi-ism.  or  commimlsm  In  America." 

The  unfaltering  Americanism  of  Hamilton  Fish  shamed  that 
group,  and  earned  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  entire 
country. 

His  display  of  courage  and  patriotism  on  that  occasion  wa» 
tjTJical  of  the  man. 

As  a  young  man.  after  graduating  with  honors  from  Harvard,  he 

cut  short   a  promising  car^-er   in  private  law  practice  and  public 

service  in   the  New  York  Assembly  to  serve  his  country  overseas 

j    in  the  World  War,   coming  out  of  It  with   a  major's  commission 

and  a  record  for  valor  and  leadership  unexcelled  In  the  American 

i   E.\p)editlonary  Forces. 

The  war  over,  he  continued  In  the  service  of  his  country,  first 
entering  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress m  1919,  and  so  earning  and  holding  the  confidence  of  hi* 
I    district  that  he  has  remained  a  Member  of  that  body  continuously 
j  ever  since. 
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H1.S  flght  for  Americanism  has  always  been  fearless  and  uncom- 
promising. 

He  has  said  of  the  radicals  and  Communists  and  fellow  travelers 
rf  communism  who  have  wormed  their  way  Into  influential  i>osl- 
tlons  In  the  New  Deal: 

"They  came  to  write  unsound,  unworkable.  un-American  and 
unconstitutional  experiments  Into  the  law.  They  imposed  these 
upon   the   American   people   without   their  consent  and   approval." 

He  has  said  of  President  Roosevelt,  whose  administration  was 
pUdi^ed  to  Govrmment  efficiency  and  economy: 

"I  -condemn  him  for  his  autocratic  method.s,  for  his  unsound 
pconomlcs.  for  the  debt  on  debt  he  has  piled  up  In  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars,  unchecked,  that  will  lead  to  the  collapse  of 
government. 

"He  has  established  a  replme  of  state  socialism.  He  has  filled 
the  Washln;;ton  Gcvernment  with  Socialists,  radicals.  near-Sorial- 
Ists  and  near-Communists  He  has  formed  an  army  of  hundreds 
of  propagandists  of  the  New  Deal  who  have  been  paid  by  the 
Public  Treasury  to  uphold  the  New  Deal  and  all  of  Its  socialistic 
experiments  " 

If  the  Republican  Party  is  looking  for  a  fighter.  It  will  look 
long  at  Hamilton  Fish. 

If  it  Is  locking  for  an  American.  It  will  find  no  man  more 
deeply  fixed  In  the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  firm  support  of 
the  vital  American  principles  which  are  the  foundation  and  struc- 
ture of  free  American  Institutions. 

Hamh-ton  Fish  has  a  fine  American  record 

He  has  been  an  Important  American  legislator  for  two  decades. 

He  represents  an  Important  State. 

He  Is  an  Important  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  American  people  want  a  loyal,  courageous,  fighting  American 
like  Hamilton  Fish  for  President. 

The  Republican  Party  should  be  plad  to  offer  the  country  a 
Presidential  candidate  cf  his  character  and  qualificatiGns — and 
must  be  very  sure  to  do  so  If  It  expects  to  be  entrusted  again  with 
the  control  of  national  affairs. 


Lending  Program  for  Self-Liquidating  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   MARK   SULLIVAN 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Concrress  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  session  is  faced  with  the  new  spending-lending 
program,  artfully  labeled  a  "lending  program  for  self-liqui- 
dating projects."  The  principal  objection  to  the  program 
is  that  it  brings  the  Government  into  competition  with  pri- 
vate business.  The  argument  advanced  in  its  support  is 
that  if  private  business  will  not  undertake  such  operations 
the  Government  must.  The  fact  that  competition  by  the 
Government  invariably  strangles  private  business  is  over- 
looked. However,  the  real  reason  for  this  new  form  of 
spending-lending  is  that  under  existing  law  the  national 
debt  may  not  go  beyond  $45,000,000,000.  By  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  our  national  debt  will  have  reached  that 
figure,  so  by  means  of  this  subterfuge  the  administration 
expects  to  go  ahead  with  its  spending-lending  practices  and 
yet  avoid  the  debt-limitation  obstacle.  This  subterfuge  re- 
minds me  of  the  couplet: 

Oh.  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave  ^ 

[  When    first    we    practice   to    deceive.  ^__ 

The  following  article  by  Mark  Sullivan,  Money  Goes  Beg- 
ging, taken  from  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  gives  a 
clear  picture  of  the  situation. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  July  27,  19391 
,  MoNTT  Goes  Begging 

'  (By  Mark  Sullivan) 

I  am  going  to  write  today  about  President  Roosevelt's  lending 
program.    I  have  In  my  hand  31  newspaper  clippings  about  It.     I 


have  on  my  desk  six  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  containing 
54  ar^ments  pro  and  con.     And  I  have  In  my  own  head  some  Ideas. 

But  I  am  going  to  d^miss  most  of  that.  For  the  most  Illuminat- 
ing comment  on  the  lending  program  I  turn  to  the  Dcs  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  of  one  day  la.st  month.  The  comment  Is  not  on 
the  editorial  page — though  the  Register  editorials  give  exceptionally 
sound  discussion  of  national  questions. 

But  the  story  that  most  illuminates  Mr.  Roosevelt's  lending  pro- 
gram Is  on  the  news  papes.  It  Is  a  dispatch  from  the  little  town  of 
Booneville,  some  15  miles  west  of  Des  Moines.  I  quote  and  con- 
den.se : 

"Boonevillj:.  Iowa. — There  Is  practically  'no  sale  for  money'  here. 
The  Booneville  Saving  Bank  Is  going  out  of  business  September 
1  •  •  •  It  has  $2C7.000  of  its  depositors"  money,  and  has  been 
asking  them  to  come  and  got  it  since  May  29.  •  •  •  The  reason 
for  the  bank's  going  out  of  buslne.ss  is  inability  to  use  the  money. 
The  bank  has  been  paying  2'..  percent  Interest  on  deposits  and  can't 
make  sufficient  loans  to  earn  it.  "We  are  going  to  pay  off  our  de- 
positors and' quit  business  September  1.'  says  C.  C.  Cook,  the  affable 
pray-halred  cashier  who  runs  the  bank.  The  principal  reason  we 
are  quitting  is  th;it  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  your  money,' 
depositors  were  told  in  letters  when  the  decision  to  liquidate  volvm- 
tarily  was  made.  The  bank  has  been  open  every  business  day  In  33 
years  except  during  the  1933  bank  holiday." 

WHY    CAN'T   BANKS    LOAN    ITS    MONET? 

Now.  reader,  ask  yourself  the  question:  If  the  Booneville  bank 
could  loan  Its  money,  would  It  shut  up  shop?  That  question  hardly 
needs  to  be  answered.  If  you  Insist  en  an  answer.  It  Is  In  the 
words  of  the  dispatch  quoted  above:  "The  reason  for  the  bank's 
going  out  of  buMncss  Is  Inability  to  use  the  money."  Tlie  answer 
Is  In  the  letter  of  the  Booneville  cashier  to  his  depositors.  "We  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  ycur  money." 

Next,  ask  yourself  this  question:  Why  can't  the  bank  loan  Its 
money?  The  answer  Is  obvious.  It  Is  because  no  one  wants  to 
borrow.  That  Is,  no  prudent  businessman  wants  to  borrow,  nor 
prudent  farmer,  nor  prudent  other  person.  No  doubt  there  are 
plenty  of  willing  borrowers  In  Booneville  and  thereabouts  as  every- 
where else.  The  Booneville  cashier  can  find  them  on  any  street 
corner.     But  they  are  not  prudent  businessmen. 

No  one  wants  to  borrow  who  Is  the  type  that  won't  borrow 
unless  he  can  see  his  way  clear  to  paying  back.  There  Is  no  one 
to  borrow  who  sees  how  he  can  make  prudent  use  of  the  money, 
make  enough  to  pay  Interest,  make  a  profit  for  himself,  and  pay 
back  the  principal  when  due. 

PRLT)ENT    BORROWERS    DIFFICULT   TO   FIND 

True,  Booneville  Is  a  very  small  town.  Conditions  there  may  be 
extreme — I  do  not  happen  to  know.  But  If  the  Booneville  condi- 
tions are  extreme,  they  are  not  unusual.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  common.  Booneville  Is  a  microcosm  of  the  country.  Practi- 
cally every  bank  official  In  the  United  States  who  reads  this  story 
of  the  Booneville  bank  will  recognize  that,  to  some  degree,  he  Is 
up  against  the  same  situation.  His  bank  Is  overflowing  with 
money,  potential  credit,  for  which  he  can't  find  use.  He  can't  find 
borrowers  That  Is.  he  cant  find  prudent  borrowers — he  can't 
find  borrowers  of  the  type  who  won't  borrow  until  they  can  see 
their  way  to  pay  back.  Officials  of  big  city  banks  tramp  the  streets 
looking  for  borrowers.  'Vice  presidents  of  city  banks  nowadays 
have  become  salesmen:  they  ring  doorbells  with  almost  the  ubiquity 
and  pertinacity  of  a  soap  salesman. 

If  the  banks  can't  find  borrowers,  that  Is,  prudent  borrowers, 
then  where  is  the  administration  going  to  find  borrowers  for  that 
two  and  one-half  billion  lending  fund,  after  and  if  Congress  passes 
It?  If  the  Booneville  bank  can't  find  borrowers,  where  can  the 
Government  find  them? 

The  administration  will  find  borrowers  all  right — no  need  to 
worrj-  about  that.  But  will  they  all  be  prudent  borrowers?  That 
question.  I  Imagine,  the  reader  can  answer  for  himself. 

FEAR    IS     CAUSE     OF     CREDIT     RESTR.UNT 

The  final  question,  and  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter.  Is:  Why 
do  prudent  txirrowers  not  borrow  the  money  that  Is  already  In 
the  banks  begging  to  be  borrowed?  Why  do  businessmen  and 
shopkeepers  and  manufacturers  refrain  from  extending  their  op- 
erations? Why  do  men  not  In  business  refrain.  If  they  are 
prudent,  from  going  into  business?  In  short,  why  does  business 
not  recover  and  go  forward? 

Mainly  the  answer  Is  fear.  Some  of  the  fear,  such  as  fear  of 
Etiropean  war.  Is  not  within  the  administration's  power  to  help. 

But  much  of  the  fear  exl.sted  before  the  war  scares.  Largely 
It  Is  the  fear  of  the  administration,  of  things  the  administration 
has  done  and  other  things  It  may  do.  Just  what  these  things  are. 
there  Is  not  space  here  to  set  down  In  detail.  If  the  administra- 
tion really  wants  business  to  recover,  the  true  path  Is  to  remove 
these  fears,  and  thus  set  business  free  to  Ixjrrow  the  abundance 
of  money  that  Is  already  In  the  banks  and  looking  desperately 
for  prudent  borrowers  to  borrow  It. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  when  power  accumulates  at  Wastiington, 
while  the  Boonevilles  decay. 
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Time  Oflfers  the  Hallowed  Traditions  of  Milford 
and  Guilford  in  Their  Tercentenary  Garments  for 
the  Visitors  to  Connecticut  This  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27,  1939 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  district  has  within  it  two 
towns.  Guilford  and  Milford.  which  are  celebrating  their 
three  hundredth  birthdays  this  summer.  I  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  who  may  be  planning 
visits  to  Connecticut  and  who  are  interested  in  the  historic 
lore,  learning,  and  lights  of  history  that  dot  the  Connecticut 
countryside  and  shore  in  these  two  towns. 

Here  they  will  find  the  birthplaces  of  famous  men  who 
have  had  an  active  part  not  only  in  the  early  affairs  of  theii- 
colony  and  the  Connecticut  settlement  but  in  the  history  of 
this  country  itself.  The  native  sons  and  daughters  of  Con- 
necticut have  chronicled  their  doings  and  findings  through- 
out the  world,  but  the  world  will  ever  be  interested  in  their 
birthplaces,  its  surroundings,  and  its  people. 

Georgia  claims  Abraham  Baldwin  as  United  States  Sena- 
tor, but  he  was  a  signer  of  the  Constitution  and  born  in 
Guilford. 

First  Governor  of  Vermont,  Thomas  Chittenden,  was  a 
native  son  of  Guilford,  also. 

The  distinguished  botanist  William  Russell  Dudley  was 
nurtured  on  its  shores. 

Probably  one  of  the  earliest  and  most-quoted  poets  even 
today  has  honored  himself  and  his  native  town  of  Guilford 
by  his  immortal  work — Fitz-Greene  HalJeck. 

The  first  president  of  King's  College — Columbia — was  a 
Guilford  resident,  Samuel  Johnson. 

Adirondack  Murray  is  none  other  than  a  Guilford  boy, 
William  H.  H.  Murray. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  historic  names  in  whose  honor 
Guilford  will  celebrate  on  Labor  Day  week  end.  September 
2,  3,  and  4,  and  there  you  will  see  colonial  architecture  at 
Its  best.  There  are  150  houses  standing  which  were  con- 
structed prior  to  1810,  and  also  we  are  told  that  there  are 
the  descendants  of  15  of  the  heads  of  families  who  signed 
the  covenant  on  shipboard  in  1639. 

Nothing  to  my  mind  is  so  typical  of  the  spirit  of  Guilford 
as  the  outstanding  book,  Old  Guilford,  hand-lettered  by  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Hubbard,  a  work  that  has  called  forth  the  high- 
est praise  from  our  distinguished  scholar  and  former  Gov- 
ernor, Wilbur  L.  Cross,  and.  too,  you  will  find  the  oldest 
stone  house  in  New  England,  a  structure  that  Representa- 
tive John  Rankin  visited  on  his  visit  to  Connecticut  some 
years  ago  and  which  elicited  from  him  the  highest  praise. 
The  oldest  house  in  New  England,  the  Whitfield  House,  and 
the  old  stone  house  were  built  in  1639. 

There  are  distinguished  Connecticut  names  embossed  in 
the  traditions  of  Guilford,  including  the  Leetes,  Stowes  Dud- 
leys. Naishes.  Willards,  Mungers.  Hoyts,  Graves,  Hulls.  Brad- 
leys,  Nortons.  Cruttendens.  and  Bishops. 

Milford.  also  settled  in  1639.  is  probably  best  known  for  its 
shore-resort  facilities,  because  of  which  its  population  is 
doubled  each  summer.  Official  recognition  of  its  splendid  use 
as  a  cove  for  small  craft  has  only  recently  been  given  by  an 
appropriation  by  the  Federal  Government  of  $30,000  to  deepen 
Its  harbor.  Here  from  Long  Island  Sound  come  the  thou- 
sands of  small  craft  during  the  summer  in  this  protective 
harbor. 

The  town  is  redolent  with  a  colonial  air,  and  It  gave  three 
of  Connecticut's  earlier  Governors — Jonathan  Law,  Robert 


Treat,  and  Charles  H.  Pond — all  of  whom  had  been  Lieuten- 
ant Governors. 

Its  celebration  vAU  be  held  from  August  20  through  to  the 
26th.  with  a  water  pageant  depicting  the  arrival  of  the  set- 
tlers, sports,  a  historical  pageant,  colonial  costume  ball,  and 
a  parade. 

In  its  historic  resting  places  there  are  buried  Governor 
Treat  and  Roger  Sherman,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, most  famous  of  the  New  Haven  Immortals  and  my 
political  ancestor  in  the  Rrst  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Proposed    Amendment    to    Wage   and    Hour   Law 
Concerning  Country  Newspapers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27, 1939 


LETTER  FROM  RALPH  E.  OVERHOLSER 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ralph  E.  Overholser,  editor  of  the  Red  Oak  Express,  written 
to  my  colleague  from  Iowa  the  Honorable  John  W.  Gwynne. 
I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Congress  will  not  adjourn 
without  amending  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  exempt  news- 
papers with  a  circulation  up  to  5.000.  as  provided  In  the 
Gwynne  amendment.  It  is  imperative  this  be  done  to  avoid 
the  disastrous  eCfects  which  Mr.  Overholser  so  clearly  sets 
out  in  his  letter,  as  follows: 

The  Expres-s  Pttblishing  Co.. 

Red  Oak.  Iowa,  July  22,  1939. 
Hon.  John  W.  Gwtnnb, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Gwynne:  Your  reniarks  in  the  House  of  July  6  have  Just 
reached  my  desk,  and  I  have  read  them  with  Interest  and  admi- 
ration. 

You  have  stated  the  case  of  the  small  newspaper  wisely  and 
soundly,  and  those  of  us  in  the  Iowa  country  press  sincerely 
appreciate  your  effort. 

We  are  one  of  the  36  newspapers  to  which  you  made  reference, 
,    We  publish  a  semlweekly.     Our  press  run  now  Is  3.450      Our  fully 
paid  list  Is  right  at  the  3.000  mark.     We  have  been  endeavoring  to 
abide  by  the  law,  but  It  Is  a  hard  task. 

Our  shop  has  maintained  a  44-hour  week  for  more  than  20  years, 
while  other  merchants  In  our  town  have  employed  workers  from  48 
to  60  hours  a  week.    Our  record,  wages,  and  hours  have  been  highly 
!   satisfactory  with  our  employees,  who  have  enjoyed  vacation  on  pay 
and  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  we  could  pay  one. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  serious  problem.     In  October  we 
must  go  to  42  hours  a  week  and  next  year  40.     In  the  days  of  N.  R.  A. 
we  complied  w:th   the  40-hour  week,   but   we  discovered   that   we 
could  not  for  long  continue  to  Issue  a  twlce-a-week  newspaper  on 
j    that  basis  and  stay  In  business. 

We  will  soon  be  faced  with  the  problem  again.  At  this  outlook 
It  appears  that  our  only  solution  Is  to  reduce  our  publication  to 
a  weekly,  fire  some  of  our  help,  and  get  along  as  best  we  can. 
Our  first-of-the-week  Issue  Is  a  service  newspaper  and  In  these 
days  It  Is  not  a  money  maker.  We  can  best  abolish  It  even  at 
44  hours  a  week  and  be  money  ahesul. 

Our  employees  are  opposed  to  the  regulation.  They  are  con- 
tent with  our  own  44-hour  week  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work. 

We  now  employ  14  people.  There  are  no  extra  printers  to  fill 
In  on  the  days  that  we  would  need  help  under  the  shorter -hour 
program  and  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  additional  men  enough 
compensation  to  keep  tHem.  You  are  aware  of  that  fact  and  those 
of  us  running  these  small  plants  cannot  understand  why  Con- 
gressmen generally  caruiot  see  this  jxalnt. 

If  we  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the  law,  we,  of  course,  will  go 
strictly  on  the  hour  basis  and  that  will  mean  less  total  money  In 
the  week  for  each  employee.  We  do  not  like  to  do  this,  and  the 
employee  does  not  like  It,  but  there  l£  nothmg  leit  for  us  to  do 
but  that. 
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It  scorns  absurd  that  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  should  affect  the 
nmHll  newspaper  In  the  first  place  More  than  90  percent  of  all 
our  business  and  circulation  are  In  our  own  county,  of  course. 
The  meafter  circulation  that  giies  beyond  the  State  boiindaries  we 
would  l:ke  to  abolish  anyway,  but  we  send  the  home-town  paper 
becau.se  a  former  re'^ldrnt  wants  It.  It  has  no  advertising  or 
BelUnK  value  for  the  merch.int. 

The  Roosevflt  adniiiustratlon  has  sponsored  the  welfare  of  the 
little  fellow  In  deed  but  not  in  action.  The  wage  and  hour  law 
handicaps  the  small  newspaper  but  It  docs  not  cause  a  hardship 
on  the  metrcpolltan  newspaper,  where  hourly  wages  prevail  and 
where  plenty  of  addltlcnal  help  Is  present. 

FYankly  we  are  at  our  wits"  end.  trying  to  run  a  business,  maln- 
tam  a  pay  roll,  keep  men  employed,  pay  our  taxes,  and  keep  our 
doers  open.  The  wage  and  hour  law  will  defeat  Its  ends  In  small 
towns  It  Is  going  to  destroy  service  to  our  readers,  reduce  the 
weekly  Income  of  employees.  dlsmLss  employees  now  on  our  pay 
rcll,  and  Jeopardize  the  business  of  an  enterprise  needed  In  the 
community.  Congress  can  write  the  laws  but  it  can't  meet  the 
pay  roll.  It  can  legislate  us  out  of  business  but  that  does  not 
make  Jobs  for  the  men  who  own  their  homes  in  our  employ. 

This  is  a  rather  long  letter  and  I  apologize  for  troubling  you 
with  cur  burden,  but  we  have  no  one  to  present  our  problem 
othor  than  our  representatives. 

We  fully  appreciate  your  effort  and  only  hope  that  yoiu-  efforts 
will  be  retained  In  behalf  of  our  serious  problem.  It  Is  serious  and 
it  is  critical.  Something  must  be  done  or  else! 
•  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  show  this  letter  to  Representa- 
tive Ben  Jr.NSEN  from  our  district.  I  know  that  he  has  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  en  this  question. 

With  every  good  wish  and  high  regard,  we  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  E.  Overholseb. 


Republican      Promises      and      Performances      in 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

I  HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

I  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1939 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  John  D.  M.  Hamilton. 
Republican  National  Chairman,  attempted  to  set  up  the 
prop<x;ition  that  various  Republican  Governors  are  saving 
larse  sums  and  balancing  their  budgets.  He  claims  that  Re- 
publican Governors  of  various  States  probably  will  save  a 
total  of  more  than  $100,000,000  in  the  next  2  years. 

The  Republican  Party  has  nothing  to  crow  about  in  my 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania's  Republican  Gov- 
ernor. Arthur  H.  James,  campaigned  on  promises  of  drastic 
economy  last  year  and  particularly'  promised  the  elimination 
of  certain  emergency  taxes  for  relief  which  were  enacted 
'  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  George  H.  Earle. 

There  were  no  ifs.  ands.  or  buts  in  the  speeches  the  present 
Republican  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  made  during  that 
campaign  concerning  those  so-called  Earle  taxes. 

He  denounced  them  in  unmeasured  terms. 

He  said  that  they  were  political;  that  they  were  driving 
Industrj-  from  Pennsylvania:  that  they  were  punitive  taxes 
designed  by  the  Democratic  Party  in  our  State  to  get  back  at 
•big  business"  because  it  had  fought  the  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Earle  4  years  earlier. 

Judge  James  promised,  without  reservation,  that  he  would 
bring  about  enormous  economics  in  the  State  government  of 
Pennsylvania. 

And,  of  course,  he  said,  because  that  was  before  the  elec- 
tion, that  all  this  would  be  accomplished  without  impairing 
relief  or  denying  it  to  a  single  worthy  person. 

Well,  now  we  have  the  outcome.  Governor  James  and  his 
Republican  legislature  reenacted  every  single  one  of  those 
"Earle  taxes,"  which  Mr.  James  promised  to  wipe  out  as 
part  of  his  program  for  encouraging  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. That  promise  had  a  large  part  in  getting  him 
elected. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Governor  James  adopted  a  short- 
changed budget.    Appropriations  for  relief  are  a  good  $80,- 


000.000  short  of  obvious  requirements  for  the  bicnnium.  and 
even  if  that  is  left  cut  of  consideration  the  Pennsylvania 
budget  is  far  out  of  balance.  To  date  no  economies  have  been 
made. 

Sooner  or  later— and  they  admit  that — the  Republicans 
will  have  to  call  the  legislature  back  into  special  session  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  for  relief  and  to  balance  the  short- 
changed budget.  They  will  wait  to  do  that  until  after  the 
next  election,  and  if  possible  until  after  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. Then,  the  campaign  over,  they  ynXl  levy  more  taxes  on 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

That  is  the  economy  record  of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion in  Pennsylvania — no  economy  at  all.  an  unbalanced 
budget,  and  no  program  except  to  wait  until  the  people  have 
voted  to  put  more  taxes  on  them. 

Their  record  in  that  respect  is  about  as  good  as  their  record 
on  relief,  for  they  passed  the  Pierson  bill,  called  in  our  State 
the  "work  or  starve"  law. 

This  is  a  curious  little  enactment  under  which  people  on 
relief  can  be  ordered  to  work  at  "prevailing  wages."  whether 
fitted  for  the  work  or  not,  and  the  definition  of  "prevailing 
wages"  is  left  up  to  the  county  relief  boards  which  under 
Governor  James  have  been  loaded  down  with  politicians. 

Governor  James  fired  all  the  Earle  boards,  which  were 
staffed  with  Republicans  and  Democrats  not  active  in  poli- 
tics. They  were  men  and  women  of  high  character  and 
standing. 

The  Governor  fired  them  and  his  appointments  to  fill  their 
places  were  so  flagrantly  political  that  even  a  Republican 
Senator,  one  of  Governor  James'  own  party,  denounced  the 
kind  of  people  he  was  selecting. 

Yet  Governor  James,  in  his  campaign,  had  promised  that 
"relief  would  be  taken  out  of  politics." 

Relief  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  squeezed  do\\Ti.  Economy, 
if  there  be  any.  is  to  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  un- 
fortunates who  cannot  get  emplpyment,  and  who  desperately 
need  relief.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  Republican  "economy" 
we  are  getting  in  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  James  must  be  aware  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania now  look  upon  him  as  the  greatest  flop  that  ever 
occupied  the  chief  executive's  chair. 

Last  Friday  night  he  took  to  the  air,  this  man  on  the 
flying  trapeze,  and  made  an  apology  for  the  first  6  months  of 
his  administration. 

It  was  a  sorry  spectacle,  for  he  stooped  to  an  all-time  low 
in  political  skulduggery,  brazenly  ignored  the  WTitten  record, 
deliberately  distorted  the  truth,  hurled  a  few  dead  cats,  and 
then  resumed  his  seat  among  the  forgotten  men  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's political  history.  The  most  laughable  part  of  that 
ridiculous  speech  was  the  charge  that  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  Democrats  are  purging  W.  P.  A.  in  Pennsylvania  in 
order  to  punish  W.  P.  A.  workers  because  the  State  went 
Republican  last  fall. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Republicans  in  Congress  have  voted 
almost  unanimously  during  this  entire  session  for  reduced 
W.  P.  A.  appropriations  and  for  amendments  to  the  law  which 
have  compelled,  and  will  continue  to  necessitate,  huge  lay-offs. 
The  Republican  Members  of  this  House  from  Governor  James' 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania  voted  in  the  same  manner,  laugh- 
ingly and  gleefully  voting  for  all  amendments  which  have 
tended  to  cripple  W.  P.  A.  and  force  thousands  back  on  the 
relief  rolls. 

During  the  crucial  debate  on  the  relief  bill  Governor  James 
did  nothing  to  prevent  his  Republican  palo  in  Congress  from 
voting  to  cut  men  and  women  from  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls,  and  if 
the  Governor  will  read  the  Record  he  will  find  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  Congressmen, 
which  included  the  Pennsylvania  Democrats,  opposed  these 
changes  in  the  law  which  are  causing  lay-offs. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  Governor  of  my  own  State  could 
not  at  least  have  been  honest  and  frank  when  he  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  W.  P.  A.  Undoubtedly  his  partisan  frenzy  has 
destroyed  his  reason. 
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But  I  am  surprised  that  John  D.  M.  Hamilton  and  Governor 
James,  in  dealing  with  this  subject  of  alleged  Republican 
"economy,"  did  not  include  the  Republican  government  of 
my  city  of  Philadelphia. 

There  is  the  outstanding  example  for  the  whole  country  of 
what  complete  Republican  control  of  a  municipal  government 
means.  For  60  years  they  have  run  things  without  any 
hindrance.  And  today,  as  a  result  of  their  management, 
their  extravagance,  and  their  waste,  Philadelphia  is  in  a 
virtual  state  of  bankruptcy. 

Except  for  four  county  oflBces  which  in  recent  years  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Democrats,  they  control  every 
branch  and  department  of  our  dual  city-county  government. 
One  Democrat  and  21  Republicans  constitute  the  city  coun- 
cil. The  courts  are  predominantly  Republican.  The  dis- 
trict attorney,  the  sheriff,  the  recorder  of  deeds,  the  clerk  of 
the  courts,  the  county  commission,  as  well  as  the  mayor  and 
council,  are  Republicans. 

The  Republican  machine  is  boss,  and  it  has  been  for  60 
years.  It  has  rolled  up  more  than  $500,000,000  of  bonded 
debt,  created  the  highest  per  capita  debt  of  any  city  of  com- 
parable size  in  the  United  States,  and  loaded  down  the 
budget  last  year  with  interest  and  carrying  charges  exceed- 
ing $30,000,000. 

Most  of  this  debt  comes  from  unwise,  extravagant,  and 
unproductive  so-called  permanent  improvements.  Some 
of  it  was  spent  on  subways  that  were  built  for  a  few  blocks 
and  never  finished.  These  holes  in  the  ground  are  a  con- 
tinuing debt  on  which  the  people  are  paying  heavy  charges 
year  after  year.  Another  part  of  the  underground  transit 
system  was  built  at  enormous  cost.  It  begins  nowhere 
and  ends  nowhere. 

While  Philadelphia,  under  Republican  domination,  wasted 
these  enormous  sums,  a  badly  needed  sewage-disposal  system 
was  begun  but  was  never  completed.  Sewers  still  discharge 
their  filth  into  the  Delaware  and  Schuj'lkill  Rivers. 

The  water  supply  of  Philadelphia,  drawn  from  those  rivers, 
has  deteriorated,  and  the  distribution  system  decayed 
through  lack  of  maintenance. 

Political  neglect  and  mismanagement  of  a  large  hospital 
for  mental  and  nervous  diseases  produced  the  most  vicious 
scandals  for  years  imtil,  at  last,  under  Governor  Earle's 
administration,  the  institution  was  taken  over  by  the  State. 
The  people  of  Philadelphia  breathed  a  sigh  of  reLef. 

Whether  it  will  continue  to  be  decently  operated  under  the 
present  Republican  administration  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  hundred  instances  of  neglect,  of  waste,  and  mismanage- 
ment of  ordinary  city  business  could  be  cited.  The  police 
and  fire  bureaus  have  been  dominated  and  demoralized  by 
politicians. 

And  the  most  serious  indictment  of  the  Republican  ma- 
chine, which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  State  machine  that 
elected  Governor  James,  is  its  record  of  financial  incompje- 
tence. 

For  long  years  the  Republican  council  has  been  building 
up  deficits  in  order  to  keep  overloaded  pay  rolls  going — pay 
rolls  created  for  political  drones.  Repeatedly  civic  groups, 
largely  composed  of  distinguished  Republicans,  pleaded  with 
the  Republican  organization  to  economize;  to  cut  out  the 
waste;  to  stop  scuttling  Philadelphia.  But  their  pleas  went 
imheaded. 

Finally  they  came  to  a  show-down  this  year.  Under  the 
law,  the  city  council  is  required  to  adopt  a  budget  and  fix  a 
tax  rate  before  the  beginning  of  every  year.  At  this  date, 
7  months  after  the  December  15  deadline,  Philadelphia  is 
still  without  any  budget  at  all.  With  the  aid  of  the  courts 
the  Republican  city  council  has  let  the  matter  slide  along 
because  it  had  a  $41,000,000  deficit  to  meet. 

Last  year  they  enacted  a  local  sales  tax.  It  was  palpably 
ruining  business  so  they  were  forced  to  take  that  off.  And 
then  they  hunted  around  for  a  way  out;  a  way  to  beat  the 
financial  devil  they  had  created  around  the  stump. 


In  our  city  council  there  are  some  Republicans  of  the  most 
reactionary  type  that  it  is  possible  to  find  anywhere.  Be- 
cause they  hated  the  New  Deal  they  passed  up  W.  P.  A.  and 
P.  W.  A.  improvements  that  would  eventually  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  of  Philadelphia  millions  of  dollars. 

But  now,  at  last,  to  get  themselves  out  of  the  hole,  they 
came  to  Washington  and  appealed  for  aid.  And  what  do 
you  suppose  it  was  for?  They  have  Philadelphia  fiat  broke. 
They  cannot  borrow  a  cent  by  ordinary  means. 

So  they  worked  up  a  scheme  to  pawn  the  annual  rental 
of  the  city-owned  gas  works — a  matter  of  about  $4,200,- 
000  a  year — for  the  next  14  or  15  years. 

They  could  not  finance  that  throuph  the  bankers  alone. 
The  bankers  knew  Ix^ltcr  than  anybody  that  they  canriot  be 
trusted.  So  they  have  fixed  up  a  deal  with  the  hated  Demo- 
cratic administration  at  Wasliington  to  borrow  $20,500,000. 
That  is  the  way  they  are  clearing  up  their  deficit  and  in- 
tend to  balance  their  budget  for  1939.  7  months  after  the 
lawful  time  fixed  for  that  purpose. 

But  while  all  this  has  been  going  on.  have  they  economized 
in  the  slightest  degree?  They  have  not.  They  are  spending, 
and  wasting,  millions  this  year,  even  without  a  budget, 
keeping  every  single  one  of  their  drones  in  their  unneces- 
sary jobs  and  busUy  rolling  up  another  deficit  which  by 
next  year  will  exceed  $15,000,000  and  in  some  estimates  is 
expected  to  reach  $19,000,000. 

What  will  they  "hock"  among  other  city  assets  to  pay 
that  off? 

This  statement  of  the  situation  In  Philadelphia,  under  Re- 
publican control,  does  not  stretch  a  single  fact.  Every 
statement  made  can  be  substantiated  by  the  records. 

It  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  Rcpubhcan  legisla- 
ture, under  this  same  Republican  Governor  James,  passed 
laws  at  the  behest  of  the  Philadelphia  Republican  machine 
which  add  more  than  $800,000  to  the  annual  cost  of  govern- 
ment in  Philadelphia.    Governor  James  signed  those  bills. 

That  is  his  immediate  and  personal  share  in  the  political 
looting  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Republican  organization  of 
Philadelphia. 

And  he  promised,  in  his  campaign,  to  "help  Philadelphia." 

Nice  goingj  for  a  Republican  regime,  do  not  you  think? 

But  to  add  it  all  up.  let  us  have  this  in  the  Record: 
Students  of  our  local  government,  for  a  generation  or  more, 
have  fought  to  get  rid  of  the  dual  system  of  county  and  city 
oflBcers  which  creates  enormous  excess  costs  in  our  local 
government.  Democratic  legislatures  put  through  a  pro- 
po.sal  for  a  constitutional  amendment.  It  had  to  be  voted 
upon  throughout  the  State.  In  Philadelphia  the  people  gave 
it  a  substantial  majority.  Elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania  the 
Republican  machine  killed  that  amendment  and  wiped  out 
the  majority  given  to  it  by  the  people  of  our  city. 

Forces  of  good  government  did  not  give  up  with  that.  A 
nonpartisan  commission,  including  some  distinguished  Re- 
pubhcans.  drafted  a  proposed  new  charter  for  Philadelphia. 
It  was  sent  to  the  Republican  legislature.  It  passed  the 
senate  under  tremendous  popular  pressure,  went  to  the 
wholly  controlled  Republican  house  of  representatives,  and 
never  came  out  of  committee. 

The  charter  bills  provided  that  they  should  not  become 
law  unle.ss  the  people  of  Philadelphia  voted  favorably  upon 
them.  The  Philadelphia  Republican  organization  decreed 
that  those  bills,  which  would  have  saved  millions  to  our  tax- 
payers, should  not  even  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Philadelphia. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Republican  national  chairman, 
John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  to  this  record  of  Republican  mis- 
management, waste,  and  rotten  government,  capping  the 
cLmax  of  60  years  of  uninterrupted  Republican  control  of 
Philadelphia,  and  to  the  complete  failure  of  a  Republican 
administration  at  the  State  capital  to  make  good  on  cam- 
paign promises  of  economy  and  tax  reduction  for  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  before  he  does  any  more  "pointing  «1th 
pride." 
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Congress  Wants  Peace — Japan  Wants  P-i-e-c-e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27,  1039 


LFrrER     FROM     REPRESENTATIVTS     OP     TTIE     SINO-KOREAN 

PEOPLES  LEAGUE 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  undrr  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  herein  a  letter  addressed  by  Kilsoo  K. 
Haan,  WashinRton  representative  of  the  Sino-Korean  Peoples 
League,  to  the  House  Poreipn,  Naval,  and  Military  Affairs 
Committees.  Tnis  letter  is  of  particular  interest  in  view  of 
the  action  of  the  State  Department  in  taking  steps  to  abro- 
gate the  1911  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  with  Japan. 

SiNo-KoKEAN  Peoples  Leacut, 
Washington.  D.  C  July  25.   1939. 

Honorable  Members  of  the  House  Foreign.  Naval,  and  Military 
Affairs  Committees,  the  Seventy-sixth  Co.igrcss,  Washington, 
D    C. 

Honorable  Gentlemen:  We  are  Informed  that  280  Japanese 
"Rfmins,"  political  a*sa.«-s:ns.  have  boon  sent  by  Japan  during  the 
past  2  months  to  Shanghai,  with  the  objective  view  of  creating  a 
"rclfoi  of  terror"  in  the  International  Settlement  this  coming 
September. 

"Ronins."  or  Japan's  political  assassins,  are  employed  by  the 
m.litan.sts  whenever  they  desire  to  make  a  strategic  move.  The 
Queen  at  Korea  was  murdered  by  Japan's  Ronins  In  this  manner. 
Our  Informers  urgently  warned  that  the  Ronins  are  going  to  at- 
tack Occidentals  In  the  International  Settlement,  creating  a  "reign 
of  terror"  against  the  white  people. 

I  can  vividly  picture  Japanese  Consul  General  Fukuma,  of  Hono- 
lulu, calmly  and  seriously,  with  his  smiling  eyes,  talking  to  me. 
He  said: 

"American  Congres.«j  very  smart,  you  know,  very  smart;  agree 
not  to  agree  with  Prestdent. 

"Few  more  years  Japan  clenn  up  all  American  business  In 
China.  •  •  •  You  see  Congress  want  peace,  peace,  all  the  time 
peace.     Japan  want  peace,  too,  you  know.     Yes;  Japan  want  peace. ' 

And   he  then  spelled   the  word   "peace" — "p-l-e-c-e." 

Gentlemen,  we  humbly  and  sincerely  urge  you  to  adopt  Senator 
Vandenberg's  resolution,  abrogation  of  the  American-Japan 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  1911. 

Such  an  action  by  the  Seventy-sixth  Congres  will  discourage 
the  militarists  and  their  followers  while  encouragmg  and  strength- 
ening the  morale  of  the  Chinese,  Koreans,  and  the  liberal  Jap- 
anese elements  In  Japan. 

We  sincerely  and  Justly  fear,  if  the  Seventy-slsth  Congress  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  take  such  step  or  steps  to  create  a  'moral 
armament"  sgalnst  the  milltarisfs.  American  rights  will  be  fla- 
grantly violated  and  eventually  cha.sed  out  of  the  Far  East. 
America's  defeat  will  not  only  tend  to  encourage  the  hatred  of 
white  race  under  the  Japan  guided  "Asia  for  Asiatics"  pwlicy,  it 
would  also  mean  the  end  of  democracy  In  the  Pacific  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

If  you  gentlemen  believe  American  laborers  will  peacefully 
work  for  10  to  75  cents  a  day  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Japa- 
nese standard  of  living,  you  can  ignore  Japan's  military  conquest 
of  Korea  and  China.  On  the  contrary.  If  you  believe  that  Amer- 
ican laborers  deserve  the  protection  of  Congress  for  a  livable 
wage  and  a  decent  standard  of  living,  by  all  means  protect  and 
maintain  American  Influence  In  the  Far  Ea.st. 

Events  of  the  last  few  months  in  the  Pacific  will  speak  for 
Itself. 

The  Hawaii  Sentinel  (May  25)  reports,  that  an  American  citizen 
of  Japanese  ancestry  was  detained  in  Honolulu.  All  the  propa- 
ganda materials  were  confiscated.  It  is  alleged  that  the  printed 
matter  "advocated  the  formation  of  an  outright  Japanese  Navy 
Lciigue."  It  also  rrp<irted  that  startling  news  articles  appeared 
In  Japan,  "praising  the  loyalty  of  Hawaii  an -txjrn  Japanese  to 
the  mother  country."  It  was  one  of  these  stories  which  told  how 
the  Japanese  In  Hawaii.  Including  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
ancestry  "signed  pledges  cf  loyalty  to  Japan  In  th.^lr  own  blood." 

Another  report  on  June  25  sayg  that  the  Japanese  officers  of  the 
S  S.  Tatyo  Maru  (a  Japane.v  morchantship.  N.  Y.  K.  line)  "refused 
point  blank  to  open  a  mysterious  safe  to  United  States  customs  in- 
spections" contrary  to  and  violating  the  .'^^ptrit  of  the  commercial 
treaty  of  1911. 

The  arrogant  attitude  of  Japanese  officials  Is  not  new  to  Hawaii; 
that  Is.  to  those  Americans  who  are  not  afraid  to  talk.  They  will 
tell  you  many  an  interesting  incldmt  of  Japanese  display  cf  arro- 
gance toward  Americans  even  In  Hawaii. 

During  the  Japanese  census  in  1935  the  leading  Japanese  daily 
printed  tn  tjae  Jap»nMe  scctiou: 


"questionable  points 

"This  cens\is  Is  taken  to  determine  the  population  (Jannnesp), 
and  it  Is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  inicrmatlon  papers  com- 
piled for  the  government  authorities  (American  Gcvornment). 
Hence  illegal  entrants  need  net  be  afraid  of  m.^.kmg  cut  th;s  report." 

The  Associated  Press  reports  on  July  20  that  "The  Jrpmese  sol- 
diers had  torn  dovim  and  destro'yed  an  American  flp.g  flown  over  the 
Standard  OH  Co.'s  In.'itallation  at  Chinglngki.  Yangtze  Rn-cr  port." 
This  account  said  about  100  Japane.se  Infantrymen  entered  the  In- 
stallation, drove  out  the  Chinese  staff,  and  damaged  the  property. 

The  United  Press  reports  on  July  23  that,  "R.  A.  Baker,  war: ant 
officer  aboard  the  United  States  gunboat  Guam,  was  beaten 
severely  by  a  Japane.se  sentry  here  la.«t  night,  apparently  because 
he  was  walking  en  the  wrong  side  of  a  street  in  the  Japanese- 
controlled  area  ' 

While  Congress  talks  of  "peace,  peace,"  the  Japanese  are  taking 
American  interests  by  "pieces"  in  China.  We  fear  the  280  Japanese 
Ronins,  who  are  reported  sent  to  Shanghai,  are  there  not  to 
create  peace  for  occidentals  nor  for  China,  but  to  create,  as  re- 
ported, a  "reign  of  terror"  against  the  Vvhite  people  for  obvious 
reascns. 

We,  therefore,  urgently  plea  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
Foreign,  Naval,  and  Military  Affairs  Committees,  take  Immediate 
steps  to  adopt  Senator  Vandenberg's  resolution  to  nbror;ate  the 
American- Japan  Commercial  and  Navigation  Treaty  of  1911  as  a 
gesture  of  warning  to  Japan  that  the  American  Congress  will  not 
tolerate  Japan's  practice  of  nipping  off  American  interests  by 
"pieces"  In  China. 

"Those  who  wish  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  trend  of  future  events 
In  Asia  should  not  neglect  to  study  that  vivid  object  lesson, 
Korea"     (Quotation  from  Willard  Price.) 

Respectfully  submitted. 

KiLSOo  K.  Haan. 
Washington    Representative    of    the    Sino-Korean    Peoples 
League. 


'Belling  the  Car 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  HON.   J    WILLIAM  DITTER,  OF  PENNSYIi- 
VANIA,   ON   JULY   26,    1939 


Mr.  DFTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  text  of 
an  address  which  I  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Wednesday.  July  26,  1939,  from  9:30  to  9:45  eastern 
standard  time.  a.s  follows: 

As  I  entered  the  Capital  a  few  days  p.go  I  heard  one  man  say 
to  another.  "But  who  will  bell  the  cat?"  That  is  a  trite  expres- 
sion. It  takes  many  of  us  back  to  the  little  red  schoolhouse  and 
the  old-fashioned  copy  book — back  to  the  days  when  we  copied 
over  and  over  again — wrote  them  so  often  that  they  seemed  to 
become  a  part  of  us — such  maxims  as  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned,"  or  "A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted."  and  many 
others  which  the  experience  of  the  years  has  proved  sound  and 
substantial. 

In  those  "horse  and  buggy"  days  we  learned  to  add  and  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide,  and  no  amount  of  tomfoolery  could  convince 
the  teacher  that  Ave  apples  taken  from  20  apples  would  leave  30 
apples,  whether  we  tried  to  do  it  by  honest  arithmetic  or  on  a 
self-liquidating  basis.  Of  course,  that  was  before  the  day  of  the 
New  Deal. 

The  reading  lesson  brought  to  us  tales  of  adventure,  love  of 
country,  and  the  worth  of  such  homely  virtues  as  honesty,  thrift, 
and  common  sense.  We  memorized  the  Twenty-third  Psalm.  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address,  and  goodly  portions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.    One  of  the  fables  that  we  read  comes  back  to  me  tonight. 

A  number  of  mice  gathered  together  to  discuss  means  of  defend- 
ing themselves  against  their  common  enemy,  a  sly,  stealthy  cat,  who 
seemed  to  come  from  nowhere  as  she  pounced  upon  them.  A  young 
moute.  one  who  had  never  seen  the  cat  or  felt  the  punch  of  her 
paw.  who  had  never  been  hungry  or  sent  In  search  of  food,  who 
talked  much  but  did  little,  announced  that  he  had  a  solution  for 
j  their  problem.  "We  should  tie  a  bell  around  the  cat's  neck  so  that 
we  could  hear  her  coming  and  going."  Like  many  of  the  impo.s.sible 
and  impracticable  remedies  that  you  and  I  have  heard  In  recent 
years,  the  youngsters  suggestion  won  popular  approval,  until  a  wise 
old  mouse  raised  the  question,  "But  who  will  bell  the  cat?" 

What  an  abundance  of  cat -belling  remedies  we  have  had  here  In 
Washington  during  the  last  6  ye.us.  each  one  more  Impossible,  more 
impractical,  more  imaginary  than  the  ones  going  before.  From  the 
day  that  the  first  N.  I.  R.  A.  blue  eagle  squawked,  down  to  the  latest 
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lendlng-and-spendlng  squeak,  we  have  had  little  else  but  cat- 
belling  proposals  as  cure-alls  for  cur  Ills.  To  repeat  them  in  detail 
to  you  tonight  would  be  useless.  You  know  them  only  too  well. 
They  make  up  such  a  dreary  and  gloomy  picture  of  futility  and 
failure  that  I  dislike  to  enlarge  upon  It  for  fear  that  you,  and  with 
you  millions  of  other  Americans,  may  lose  all  hope  for  the  future, 
as  the  cold  and  bleak  outlines  become  more  dismal  and  more  dis- 
heartening on  closer  inspection.  They  make  up  a  record  that  I  wish 
might  be  forgotten — a  record  that  is  even  unpleasant  to  mention,  a 
record  for  which  no  apology  can  be  found  and  for  which  no  excuse 
can  be  offered.  One  thing  you  and  I  can  be  sure  of.  and  that  Is 
that  there  Is  not  an  unemployed  man — and  there  are  millions  of 
them  today — nor  a  struggling  farmer — and  there  are  thousands  of 
them — who  does  not  know  only  too  painfully  that  the  New  Deal  has 
failed  to  find  a  bell  that  will  tinkle  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  much 
less  gotten  anywhere  near  tying  it  on  the  cat.  They  proposed  the 
bell  of  planting  less  to  harvest  more,  the  bell  of  working  little  to 
earn  a  lot.  the  bell  of  killing  pigs  to  make  farmers  rich,  and  many 
other  mousy  suggestions.  Yet  nothing  has  happened  but  a  bumper 
crop  of  extravagant  nonsense.  In  other  words,  they  have  played  so 
fast  and  loose  with  common  sense  that  rumor  has  it  that  Snow 
White  deserted  the  Seven  Dwarfs  to  come  to  Washington. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  bell  which  they  have  searched 
for  the  hardest  Is  the  spend -yoxirself -rich  gong.  My,  how  they've 
tried  to  make  that  ring.  Pot  a  long  time  we  were  told  that  we 
would  be  pump-primed  into  prosperity,  but  the  pump  handle 
broke,  and  the  prosperity  is  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The 
fact  Is  they  know  they  have  reached  the  legal  limit  of  their 
pumping  and  that  some  other  face  saver  must  be  found  for  the 
New  Deal  for  1940. 

We  have  Just  closed  the  account  books  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  year.  That  account  Is  most  alarming.  It's  a  danger 
signal  which  should  be  seen.  I  hate  war  Just  as  you  hate  war.  I 
know  that  the  peace  of  the  world  has  been  threatened  In  the  past 
months.  I  was  fearful,  as  were  many  other  Americans,  of  our 
possible  Involvement.  But  as  disturbing  as  that  outlook  may 
have  been,  I  want  to  tell  you  in  very  simple  words  that  the  loose 
fiscal  policies  of  the  last  6  years  have  caused  a  danger  greater  by 
far  than  the  possible  aggression  of  any  foreign  foe.  That  acco\int 
book  shows  that  the  New  Deal  spent  nearly  $10,000,000,000  last 
year.  A  port  of  that  outrageously  extravagant  bill  was  paid  by 
you  and  every  other  man.  woman,  and  child  In  America  who 
bought  anything  from  a  loaf  of  bread  to  an  automobile.  Yes.  a 
part  of  it  was  paid  by  the  millions  of  men  looking  for  Jobs; 
fathers  with  drawn  faces:  mothers  with  wearied  and  anxious  eyes, 
not  physically  starving  but  hungry  for  some  hope,  plodding  along 
under  the  burden  of  an  ever-Increasing  tax  load,  unsparing  in  its 
severity  and  unmerciful  in  its  demands.  Then,  again.  810,000.000 
of  debt  was  laid  each  day  at  the  doorsteps  of  the  citizens  of  to- 
morrow— a  kill-Joy  and  a  loadstone  of  $10,000,000  a  day — $10,000.- 
000  of  debt  for  every  day  in  the  year,  as  the  New  Deal's  gift  to 
your  children  and  mine  for  their  well-lielng  and  happiness.  That's 
the  account  book  for  the  year. 

But,  pump  priming,  as  such,  has  been  abandoned.  So  has 
budget  balancing.  Lending  and  spending  by  self-liquidating 
projects  Is  the  high-hat  term  for  the  latest  spending  spree.  It's 
a  pork-barrel  program  wrapped  up  in  cellophane  to  conceal  the 
odor.  In  truth,  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  plan  at  all.  From 
the  beginning  the  New  Deal  has  done  little  else  but  lend  and 
spend  and  liquidate. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  a  fine  example  of  what 
we  may  expect  of  self-liquidating  projects.  That  corporation  Is 
the  concern  created  by  the  New  Deal  to  lend  money — your  money — 
on  cotton,  corn,  and  other  commodities,  including  peanuts,  pecans, 
and  prunes.  Like  any  other  pawn  broker  the  concern  needed 
caplt^  to  start  business,  which  the  New  Deal  shelled  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockets  to  the  tune  of  $100,000,000.  On  March  31  of 
this  year,  that  outfit  took  account  of  stock,  figured  up  what  the 
com  and  cotton  and  other  commodities  on  which  it  had  made 
loans  were  worth,  when  It  discovered  that  It  was  more  than  $119,- 
000.000  worse  off  than  when  it  started.  To  put  it  another  way. 
this  self-liquidating  concern  was  broke,  and  you  and  the  other 
taxpayers  of  the  country  were  touched  for  $119,000,000  more  to 
keep  its  head  above  water.  And  by  the  way,  had  the  peanuts, 
pecans,  and  prunes  been  flgtired  In  on  the  stock  taking — and  they 
were  not — the  bankruptcy  would  have  been  even  worse.  That's 
liquidating  yourself  to  the  p>oorhcuse.  That's  the  New  Deal  road 
to  recovery.  That's  cat  belling  with  a  vengeance.  And  that's  the 
latest  proposal  for  prosperity. 

It  seems  plain  to  me  that  we  simply  cannot  continue  on  this 
course.  These  stop-gaps  won't  work.  The  prodigal  son  took  the 
same  course  and  wound  up  feeding  the  hogs.  And  every  other 
threadbare  and  tattered  prodigal  since  then  has  landed  In  the 
selfsame  place.  Pigs  Is  pigs — no  matter  how  you  get  there — 
whether  It  be  by  straight  spending  or  by  a  self-liquidating  process. 
The  tragedy  of  It  Is,  as  you  can  plainly  see,  that  the  administra- 
tion cannot  change  its  policy.  It  has  nothing  else.  Without 
spending  it  would  be  left  bare  as  a  bone,  as  naked  as  a  cherub. 
There  is.  as  you  and  I  know,  only  one  hope — ^the  repudiation  by 
the  American  people  of  a  leadership  which  has  carried  us  so  dan- 
gerously near  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

I  believe  that  It's  high  time  to  get  rid  of  cat-belling  Ideas. 
What  we  need  is  fewer  mice  and  more  men,  more  matter-of-fact 
men;  men  with  a  reasonable  amotxnt  of  common  sense;  men  with 
a  fair  degree  of  frankness;  men  with  the  courage  to  face  facts 
as  they  are:  men  with  a  will,  a  dogged  persistence  to  do  what 
they   promise   to  set  out   to  do;    men   who  are   bold   enough  to 


adventure  but  cautious  enough  to  be  safe.  I  believe,  and  I  think 
you  believe,  that  we  need  men  who  have  a  faith  in  America's 
Kiture:  In  a  future  built  upon  a  genuine  and  passionate  regard 
for  its  past;  In  a  future  of  hopefulness,  not  a  future  of  futility; 
in  a  future  that  can  start  right  now  If  we  are  willing  to  get 
going. 

You  and  I  know  such  men.  They  are  here  in  America  today. 
They  are  not  necessarily  reactionaries,  tories.  nor  economic  roy- 
alists. They  are  liberal  enough  to  accept  advice  and  prot,Te«slvc 
enough  to  be  tolerant.  They  declare  that  the  businessmen  of 
America  want  neither  soft  soap  nor  subsidies,  but  only  a  reason- 
able chance  to  earn  a  decent  living',  pay  standard  wages,  and 
make  a  fair  profit.  They  insist  that  the  American  workmen 
shoiUd  not  be  made  the  victim  of  political  paternalism  or  of  in- 
dustrial exploitation.  One  is  as  dangerous  as  the  other.  The 
one  should  be  rooted  out  as  an  evil,  the  other  punished  as  a 
crime.  The  one  condemns  a  man  to  the  hopeless  misery  of  a 
subsistence  security;  the  other  brands  him  an  unpltied  slave  of  a 
machine  age.  Tliey  contend  that  a  loafer  is  not  entitled  to  the 
same  reward  as  the  worker  and  that  loyalty  has  Its  place  \n  busi- 
ness Jxist  as  well  as  in  politics.  They  believe  that  there  is  neither 
safety  nor  security  in  the  hands  of  pet'.dlers,  whose  only  ambi- 
tions are  industrial  plunder  and  whose  only  standards  are  politi- 
cal greed.  They  regard  relief  as  a  charge  upon  the  conscience  of 
men.  rather  than  an  opportunity  for  a  political  auction.  They 
know  that  as  long  as  there  are  human  needs,  as  long  as  there 
are  men  and  women  and  children  in  America  who  hope  for  hap- 
piness and  hunger  for  contentment,  there  will  be  frontiers  to 
conquer,  and  that  these  frontiers  can  put  Idle  men.  Idle  money, 
and  idle  machines  to  work.  These  are  the  men  who  must  save 
America. 


The  Salmon  Industry  on  the  Columbia  River 
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OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27. 1939 


ARnCLE    FROM    THE    CHRISnAN    SCIENCE    MONITOR 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July  20,  1939: 

[Prom  the  Christian   Science   Monitor  of  July   20,    1939] 

SALMON     HAVB     OWN     CHAXJFTEUKS,     PRTVATX     CARS,     AND     ELEVATORS 

Wenatchte,  Wash. — Teaching  salmon  to  climb  ladders,  ride  ele- 
vators, and  tour  the  artificial  ftshways  of  the  Columbia  River  is  only 
one  task  the  United  States  Government  has  attempted.  To  all  of 
these  feats  the  salmon  applied  themselves  dUlgently.  But  when 
the  great  Bonneville  Dam  began  to  shape  up  It  was  clear  something 
else  must  be  done — that  is,  If  Washington's  $10,000,000-a-year 
salmon  Industy  was  to  be  salvaged. 

Now  the  Government  Is  taking  the  salmon  for  a  ride.  Tes — an 
automobile  ride.  That  would  be  much  better,  so  Government  ex- 
I>erts  thought,  than  to  have  the  silvery,  vigorous  fish  knock  their 
heads  Into  the  solid  wall  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

At  a  cost  of  about  $60,000,  eight  specially  designed  tank  trucks 
were  buUt.  A  special  trap,  consisting  of  a  collecting  pool  and  an 
elevator,  was  built  onto  each  of  the  three  fish  ladders  at  Rock 
Island  Dam  downstream. 

From  their  own  private  tank  elevators  the  salmon  can  now  swim 
into  their  own  truclts  for  that  5-mile  ride  to  Nason  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Wenatchee  River,  Itself  a  tributary  to  the  Columbia. 
During  the  summer  other  streams  will  receive  visitors.  At  the 
peak  of  the  salmon  rtui  all  eight  trucks  wlU  be  operating 
continuously. 

Trapping  and  hauling  the  fish  Is  done  under  thorough  and 
detailed  supervision.  Every  elevator  of  salmon  is  tested  for  acidity, 
alkalinity,  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  temperature.  The  number 
of  fish  pa-ssengers  for  the  1,000-gallon  tank  truck  varies  from  70  to 
200.  depending  upon  size. 

Temperature  of  the  water  on  the  truck  Is  controlled.  Since  the 
temperature  at  Rock  Island  Dam  IS  about  55  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
during  the  65-mlle  trip  the  water  Is  lowered  gradually  to  43 
degrees,  the  Nason  Creek  temperature.  An  automatic  aerating 
system  provides  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  tank  during 
the  free  ride.  During  the  course  of  the  2-hour  run  to  the  present 
spawning  stream,  two  more  analyses  are  made. 

The  present  trucking  trip  to  other  streams  will  continue  until 
the  $1,000,000  fish  hatchery  is  built  at  Leavenworth  on  the 
Wenatchee,  24  miles  above  this  city.  Salmon  will  then  be  hauled 
from  Rock  Island,  or  taken  at  the  hatchery  site,  and  placed  In 
holding  ponds  for  spawning.  The  spawn  will  be  cared  for  in  the 
hatchery  and  the  fry.  fingerllngs.  and  larger  fish  will  then  be 
planted    In    variovis    streams.    Substations    wiU    be    built    along 
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Kveral  rivers  to  hold  quantities  of  the  fry  from  the  Leavenworth 
hatchery. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  salmon  conservation  project  for  the  upper 
Columbia  River  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  $3,000,000. 


The  States — Sovereig:n  or  Subsidiary? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OF  OmO 


Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follou'ing  radio  address 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft: 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  tenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  adopted  almost  simul- 
tanecu.sly  with  the  Constitution  Itself,  says:  "The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Con.stltutlon,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re.=pectlvely,  or  to  the 
people  ■  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  States  were 
sovereign  States.  There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  drafters  of 
the  Con.stltutlon  intended  that  alter  its  adoption  they  should  re- 
main sovereign  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  was 
not  a  contract  between  the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government 
was  not  the  creation  of  the  States.  The  Preamble  of  the  Consti- 
tution made  It  clear  that  the  Federal  Government  derived  Its 
authority  direct  from  the  people.  Just  as  the  State  governments 
derived  their  authority  direct  from  the  people  of  the  respective 
States.  ""We.  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union  •  •  •  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America."  Tlie  Constitution 
divides  the  field  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States, 
but  each  cne  remains  sovereign  In  the  field  assigned  to  It  and  Is 
not  subject  to  any  laws  of  the  other  In  Its  sovereign  field. 

This  was  a  unique  conception  In  govemmrnt.  and  of  course 
many  conflicts  have  arisen,  giving  rise  to  a  great  volume  of  law 
defining  the  two  fields  of  power.  But  no  one  has  ever  questioned 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  much  as  some  reformers  have  ques- 
tioned the  wi.'-dom  of  the  policy. 

In  colonial  days  each  colony  was  Independent  of  every  other 
one  and  subordinate  only  to  England.  The  people  regarded  them- 
selves more  as  citizens  of  the  State  where  they  lived  than  of  the 
United  Colonies.  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  adopt  a  consti- 
tution In  which  the  States  did  not  remain  sovereign,  and  the 
experience  of  the  Colonics  with  England  only  made  that  sovereignty 
more  important  to  the  newly  Independent  States.  From  actual 
experience  they  had  learned  that  government  from  a  distant  capital 
Is  necessarily  tyrannical.  The  English  people  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  democratic  ideals.  They  had  no  serious  Intention  of 
trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  Colonies,  but  they  were  many  miles 
nwav,  and  few  people  In  London  knew  enough  about  the  situation 
In  the  Colonies  to  govern  correctly  even  when  they  desired  to  do  so. 
The  colonists  had  no  Intention  of  substituting  a  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment In  Washington  for  a  tyrannical  government  in  London, 
and  they  did  not  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  realized  that  In  national  affairs  their 
action  must  be  unified  or  their  Independence  would  be  destroyed, 
and.  roughly  speaking,  the  principle  underlying  the  drafting  of 
the  Constitution  was  to  asFlgn  to  the  Federal  Government  those 
matters  which  were  a  national  concern,  and  to  retain  in  the  States 
tho?e  matters  which  were  a  local  concern. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Revolution  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
tremendous  change  In  the  whole  nature  of  the  United  States. 
California  and  Maine  are  closer  together  today  than  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  were  In  1789.  Our  cities  are  more  alike  than  they 
were  in  the  eighteenth  century.  We  receive  our  news  and  our 
movies  and  our  radio  broadcasts  uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  growing  complexity  of  life  has  removed  to  the  field 
of  national  concern  many  matters  which  were  purely  local  In  the 
days  of  Washington.  State  boundaries  have  become  more  artificial. 
There  Is  not  the  intense  loyalty  to  States  that  there  once  was.  But 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  Is  still  essential  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment, and  local  self-government  Is  still  the  greatest  safeguard 
against  the  growth  of  an  autocratic  state. 

Today  local  self-government  for  counties  and  cities  and  schools 
Is  more  im.portant  than  State  government  Itself:  but  if  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  were  abolished.  It  would  l>e  a  short  time  before 
every  city  and  every  school  district  and  every  county  would  be 
directed  by  some  Washington  bureaucrat,  with  little  care  for  the 
wishes  of  the  Individual  district.  And  yet  the  independence  of 
•tate  government  Itself  Is  still  of  vital  Importance.  There  is  a 
wide  difference   in   the   methods  which  the  people  desire  for  the 


selection  of  their  officials.  In  some  States  they  prefer  a  direct 
primary;  In  other  States  a  convention  form.  In  some  States  the 
Governor  is  elected  for  2  years;  In  others  for  4.  In  some  States  the 
legislatures  are  elected  every  2  years;  in  others  the  senate  is  con- 
tinuous. Nebraska  is  attempting  the  Interesting  experiment  of  a 
unicameral  legl.slature.  It  can  be  tried  out  without  every  State 
being  committed  to  an  experiment  that  may  or  may  not  be  suc- 
cessful. 

In  most  States  they  prefer  to  have  their  judges  elected;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts an  appointive  system  has  worked  where  It  might  not 
work  elsewhere.  In  some  States  there  are  great  private  universi- 
ties; in  others  the  State  Itself  supports  universities  because  the 
private  endowments  have  not  covered  the  field.  In  one  State  one 
tax  system  fits;  In  others  such  a  system  would  be  utterly  unpopu- 
lar The  different  States  have  made  experiments  with  new  laws  In 
every  field.  Some  States  have  struck  out  new  lines  of  prison 
reform.  Successful  experiments  have  gradually  spread  to  other 
States  where  conditions  were  similar.  Unsuccessful  experiments 
have  died  without  the  expense  and  unfortunate  results  which  occur 
from  a  Nation-wide  and  half-baked  experiment,  such  as  we  have 
seen  In  some  national  fields  in  the  last  5  years. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  Is  seen  In  the  field  of  local  self- 
government.  Different  methods  of  administration  exist  In  our 
various  cities.  Different  forms  of  government  are  found  effective 
to  deal  with  the  particular  situation.  Experiments  with  street 
lighting  and  street  cleaning  and  hospital  administration  and  park 
development  distinguish  this  city  or  that,  and  have  led,  particu- 
larly m  the  last  20  years,  to  a  steady  improvement  in  municipal 
administration,  far  healthier  than  one  directed  from  Washington 
under  a  great  Federal  bureaucracy. 

There  is  no  field  in  which  the  people  have  more  Interest  than 
In  the  administration  of  their  schools.  Parent-teacher  associations 
are  scattered  throughout  every  State.  The  people  want  to  have 
a  voice  In  the  way  their  schools  are  run  and  the  kind  of  education 
their  children  ought  to  have.  We  have  seen  in  education  various 
theories,  from  the  simplest  form  of  the  three  R's  to  the  most  extreme 
of  the  so-called  progressive  educations.  Surely  it  is  better  that 
those  Interested  in  education  be  compelled  to  sell  the  latest  theory 
to  the  people  of  each  district  rather  than  change  overnight  the 
system  of  education  throughout  the  United  States  by  the  change  of 
some  Commissioner  of  Education  In  Washington. 

When  I  started  out  in  politics  I  was  strong  for  centralization 
on  the  theory  that  It  would  produce  greater  efficiency.  The  longer 
I  have  been  In  politics  the  more  I  have  come  to  doubt  the  premise 
of  this  conclusion.  I  doubt  If  centralized  government  is  more  effi- 
cient, certainly  when  It  is  centralized  on  a  unit  even  as  large  as  a 
State.  I  doubt  whether  efficiency  Is  as  important  as  an  activity 
approved  by  the  people  who  are  being  governed.  The  people  can 
have  a  voice  In  the  way  their  board  of  education  conducts  its 
affairs;  they  can  have  a  voice  In  the  way  their  cities  and  their  city 
councils  run  their  business.  Their  protests  are  listened  to  with 
consideration  and  care,  and  they  have  an  opportunity  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  replace  those  officials  who  do  not  give  that 
consideration. 

How  different  conditions  are  in  Washington.  If  you  have  ever 
come  to  Washington  with  a  delegation  en  any  subject,  you  must 
have  felt  that  you  came  as  suppliants,  begging  for  nction  as  a 
favor.  There  are  ways  to  Infiuence  the  action  of  the  Washlnfjton 
Government  through  great  national  associations  claiming  to  repre- 
sent manufacturers  or  farmers  or  laborers,  but  within  these  or- 
ganizations the  Individual  members  again  have  little  Influence. 
The  officers  and  secret.nrles  are  chosen  for  long  terms  and  are 
even  more  difficult  to  change  than  the  Federal  officers.  The 
people  themselves  have  a  difficult  time  to  obtain  a  hearing  in 
Washington. 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  Is  so  tremendous,  the  con- 
ditions are  so  varied  in  different  States,  that  no  man  can  sit  in 
Washington  and  make  laws  affecting  the  activities  of  the  people 
which  will  fit  the  conditions  In  more  than  a  ver>-  limited  number 
of  communities.  He  may  come  from  New  England  and  make  laws 
which  fit  New  England  but  of  which  the  people  thoroughly  dis- 
approve in  Iowa  and  have  a  different  reason  for  disagreement  In 
California.  The  law  which  may  be  accepted  in  the  North  Is 
simple  tyranny  in  the  South.  We  see  centralized  governments  In 
England  and  Prance  and  Sweden  but  those  countries  are  not  much 
larger  than  some  of  our  States  and  there  is  nothing  like  the 
variety  of  conditions  which  exist  here. 

The  founders  of  the  Constitution  Insisted  on  local  self-govern- 
ment because  they  knew  also  that  under  a  centralized  government 
democracy  would  never  be  permanent.  In  case  of  violent  revolu- 
tion of  course  it  is  much  easier  to  overturn  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment than  a  Federal  Government.  This  may  be  a  remote 
contingency  but  under  conditions  In  the  world  today,  nothing  is 
too  remote  to  be  guarded  against. 

One  of  the  forces  making  a  Federal  form  of  government  more 
certain  to  remain  democratic  is  the  fact  that  through  frequent 
elections  the  general  tenor  of  the  government  is  kept  in  accord 
with  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  whether  those  wishes 
are  wise  or  unwise.  Most  people  come  in  touch  more  with  their 
local  affairs  than  with  national  affairs.  Their  schools  and  roads 
and  city  services  affect  their  everyday  life.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  they  be  able  to  change  the  administration  of  their  local 
affairs  from  year  to  year  as  they  see  fit,  and  that  there  bo  no 
swelling  resentment  against  the  necessarily  arbitrary  action  of 
Federal  bureaus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  complexity  of  modern  life,  and 
particularly  of  commerce  between  the  States,  is  such  that  Fed- 
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eral  activity  must  be  constantly  expanded.  More  and  more  mat- 
te."s  have  moved  Into  the  field  beyond  the  powers  of  the  States 
and  Into  the  field  where  they  must  be  regulated,  if  at  all,  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Nothing  any  State  can  do  can  affect  the 
prices  or  control  of  basic  commodities  moving  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. Nothing  the  States  can  do  can  control  business  organiza- 
tions or  public  utilities  operating  on  an  Interstate  basis  through- 
out the  United  States.  Nothing  the  States  can  do  can  affect  the 
control  of  money  and  banking  or  the  distribution  and  marketing 
of  securities.  Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  extension  of  Federal 
power  comes  from  people  who  know  that  they  are  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  States  and  do  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  any 
Government  power  whatsoever. 

Because  private  organizations  were  able  to  monopolize  certain 
markets  and  destroy  competition,  the  Federal  Government  was 
forced  to  step  in,  through  the  Sherman  Act.  the  Clayton  Act,  and 
other  legislation,  to  control  this  field.  Because  of  abuses  In  the 
sale  of  securities,  the  Federal  Government  was  forced  to  set  up  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Interference  with  Inter- 
state commerce  produced  by  labor  disputes  in  this  national  field  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  courts 
have  found  difficult  problems  In  determining  what  Is  properly  for 
national  control  and  what  is  properly  within  the  State  or  local 
field.  They  have  had  to  steer  a  careful  course.  They  may  have 
erred  this  way  or  that  way.  Every  local  matter  may  have  a  remote 
effect  on  national  Interests,  but  the  court  must  be  guided  In  part 
by  a  determination  to  preserve  the  fundamental  right  of  each 
locality  to  run  its  own  business  unless  it  interferes  substantially 
with  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 

One  great  field  of  Federal  activity  has  been  recently  developed. 
As  government  expands  Its  activities  Into  fields  In  which  no  gov- 
ernment has  previously  moved,  It  has  Increased  the  tax  burden 
In  proportion  to  total  Income.  Where  Individuals  used  to  pay 
5  percent  of  their  Income  for  government,  today  they  pay  20  percent 
of  their  income  for  government.  Much  of  this  expansion  falls 
properly  within  the  State  field,  like  old-age  pensions  and  relief. 
But  the  States  are  very  limited  In  their  power  of  taxation.  They 
cannot  reach  wealthy  persons,  because  such  persons  can  move 
their  residence  to  States  where  the  taxation  \s  lower.  They  cannot 
impose  a  complete  taxation  on  Industry  without  encouraging  the 
development  of  Industry  In  other  States  where  taxation  may  be 
lower.  Consequently,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  various  local  activities. 

From  some  of  these  fields,  like  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
the  Federal  Government  should  retire.  In  others,  like  old-age  pen- 
sions, mothers*  pemiions,  relief.  Federal  assistance,  will  probably 
always  be  necessary.  There  Is  always  a  tendency,  when  the  Federal 
Government  puts  up  the  money,  to  tell  the  cities  and  school  dis- 
tricts and  States  how  they  shall  run  their  affairs.  If  this  Is  per- 
mitted to  go  on.  It  means  the  Indirect  elimination  of  State  sov- 
ereignty and  local  self-government.  A  stimulation  of  wise  Govern- 
ment activity  by  States  and  localities  Is  desirable  In  some  fields,  but 
Federal  legislation  should  always  make  it  definitely  clear  that  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  Interest  In  the  method  of  administration 
except  for  certain  simple  fundamental  ideals  of  honesty  and  good 
intention.  Possibly  It  would  be  a  better  system  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  act  simply  as  a  tax  collector  for  the  States  and  turn 
back  to  each  State  a  lump  sum  to  supplement  Its  general  tax  re- 
sources, without  any  further  strings  on  the  manner  in  which  those 
moneys  are  used. 

Local  self-government  Is  the  key  to  democracy.  In  every  little 
ccnununity  in  the  United  States  today  the  people  take  a  vital  in- 
terest in  their  local  elections.  They  do  so  because  they  know  that 
their  voice  is  final.  Young  men  and  women  In  any  walk  of  life  are 
able  to  run  for  local  office;  and  when  they  attain  that  office,  they 
have  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  not  to  some  high  mogul  in  Wash- 
ington, not  even  usually  to  a  party  organization,  but  to  the  people 
of  their  community. 

There  Is  hardly  a  man  In  public  life  who  has  not  come  up  from 
the  people  through  his  interest  in  local  government.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  who  has  not  served  his  State  before  he  served  his 
Nation.  Most  people  take  an  Intelligent  Interest  In  national  af- 
fairs only  after  they  have  been  drawn  into  the  field  of  politics 
through  a  vital  interest  in  some  local  problem.  There  is  every- 
thing to  be  said  in  favor  of  career  men  in  Government  bureaus, 
but  if  the  whole  Government  Is  to  consist  of  career  men,  picked 
out  by  the  National  Government  from  school  and  college,  it  will 
be  a  short  time  before  the  National  Government  is  completely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  people  back  home.  A  government  by 
bureaucrats  and  experts  may  do  very  well  In  Germany,  but  it  is  a 
long  way  from  Americanism. 

The  people  would  be  reduced  more  and  more  to  the  right  of 
deciding  by  a  plebiscite  once  in  4  years  who  is  going  to  be  their 
dictator  for  the  next  4  years.  It  is  only  a  step  from  that  position 
to  a  dictator  for  8  years,  and  12  years,  and  for  life.  Democracy  can 
only  succeed  If  all  the  people  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  public 
affairs.  If  States  are  mere  subsidiaries  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  local  governments  are  directed  from  Washington,  It  will  be 
a  short  time  before  all  public  Interest  vanishes  and  a  small  group 
controls  the  destinies  of  the  Nation.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be 
a  gradual  expansion  of  Federal  power,  but  In  permitting  that  ex- 
pansion Congress  and  the  courts  must  be  Inspired  with  the  deter- 
mination and  necessity  of  preserving  local  self-government  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  as  great  ends  In  themselves,  and  bul- 
warks of  the  Eepubllc. 


Former    High 


Commissioner 
H.  K.  7096 


McNult     Endorses 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27,  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a.sked  for  thLs  time 
in  order  that  I  may  direct  attention  to  H.  R.  7096.  a  bill  of 
urgent  importance  affecting  the  future  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines.  It  would  seem  most 
unfortunate  if  this  bill  should  be  caught  in  the  log  jam  and 
sacrificed  In  the  urge  for  speedy  adjournment.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  KocialkowskiI  is  chairman,  is  ask- 
ing that  this  bill  be  ensurted  immediately,  so  that  those 
directly  interested,  as  well  as  the  world  at  large,  may  know 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Goverrunent  toward  those 
phases  of  United  States-Philippine  relationships  which  are 
dealt  with  in  the  bill,  and  so  that  the  Filipinos  themselves 
may  be  in  position  to  make  those  readjustments  in  their 
economy  which  are  essential  to  a  constructive  preparation 
for  Independence. 

Perhaps  no  other  person  in  the  United  States  is  more  con- 
versant with  the  affairs  of  the  Philippines  or  better  qualified 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  this  measure  than  the 
former  High  Commissioner,  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  now  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House,  I  ask  jpermission  to  read  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  McNutt,  which  expresses  his  opinion  of  this 
legislation  and  explains  the  necessity  for  early  action  in  refer- 
ence thereto.  He  feels  that  the  problems  dealt  with  in  the  bill 
are  of  an  emergency  nature,  and  that  there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  enactment  of  the  bill  at  this  session.  In  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  measure,  may  we  not  hope  that  it  will  scon 
get  the  green  light?     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  Federal  SEcrriirTT  Acenct, 

Washmgton.  July  26.  1939. 
Hon.  Lotns  Lttdlow, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Lotns:  In  response  to  the  Inquiry  contained  In  your  letter 
of  July  24,  1939,  concerning  my  views  on  the  Philippine  bill  (H.  R. 
7096),  I  wii=h  to  say  that  the  bill  has  my  endorsement 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  modify  certain  provisions 
of  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act  so  as  to  prevent  serious  and  unneces- 
sary injury  to  the  Philippine  cigar,  tobacco,  coconut  oil.  embroidery, 
and  pearl-button  industries.  Such  Injury  would  adversely  affect 
not  only  Americans  and  Filipinos  actually  engaged  In  these  In- 
dtistries  but  also  United  States-Philippine  trade  generally  The  bill 
also  contains  certam  very  desirable  provisions  relating  to  the 
bonded  indebtedne.ss  of  the  Philippines  and  the  excise-tax  prcceeds 
on  Philippine  coconut  oil  and  sugar  which  are  remitted  to  the 
Philippines. 

The  time  element  In  connecton  with  this  bill  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant and  It  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  extremely  unfortunate  If 
the  bill  Is  not  pas-^ed  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paxil  V.  McNxttt. 

[Applause.] 


Our  Present  Economic  Status 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  27  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  ROBERT  M.  HARRISS 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
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a  statement  on  the  subjf'ct  Our  Present  Economic  Status, 
by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Harriss.  of  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objecMon.  the  statement  vras  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OtJii  Present  Economic  Stattts 
(By  Robert  M.  Hariis.s.  New  York  City) 
Bills  S  2759  and  H.  R  7120.  at  the  best  can  prove  of  very  little 
and  but  temporary  benefit  and  will  later  only  add  to  the  already 
overwhelming  economic,  financial,  and  tax  difnculties  of  our  coun- 
try These  uneconomic.  cru5hln^.  and  destrurtive  taxes  of  all 
klnd.s  block  and  make  sound  recovery  Impossible.  These  taxes 
extract  or  take  from  the  people  $16,000,000,000  annually.  TlUs  Is 
25  tents  out  of  every  dollar  of  an  already  impaired  national  In- 
come, and  still  the  governmental  debts  and  taxes  mount  higher 
and  higher.  These  evcr-lncreasing  taxes  are  now  200  percent  more 
tlian  the  entire  farm  or  agricultural  income.  In  other  words,  the 
tax  burden  Is  ro  great  It  requires  2  years'  work  and  the  total 
income  of  the  40  000  000  of  our  people  who  live  and  work  on  farms 
to  pay  the  Nation  s  tax  burden  for  1  year.  Another  way  to  look 
at  the  picture  is  that  the  agricultural  group  who  arc  feeding  and 
clothing  the  Nation  and  who  represent  approximately  35  percent 
of  our  opulatlfin.  are  receiving  only  12  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
of  national  Income,  whereas  the  tax  gatherers  are  collecting  25 
cents  out  of  every  dollar.  This  unjust  and  Inequitable  condition 
cannot  continue  much  longer. 

No  wonder  not  only  agriculture  but  business,  industry,  and  labor 
are  In  such  a  depressed  If  not  chaotic  state.  These  destructive 
and  crushing  taxes  naturally  destroy  purchasing  power,  curtail 
consumption  and  production,  lead  to  unemploj-ment,  then  relief, 
more  debts  and  taxes,  and  thus  the  vicious  circle  continues.  Also 
many  taxes  are  so  uneconomic  and  punitive  that  they  destroy 
Incentive  for  capital,  bu.slness.  and  Industry  to  go  to  work  and 
continue  the  progress  and  development  heretofore  going  on  in  our 
wonderful   country. 

The  Nation's  tax  burden  Is  now  more  than  $8,000,000,000  larger 
than  It  should  be.  based  upon  an  economic  and  equitable  system 
of  taxation  and  eflScient  and  businesslike  Government.  Imagine 
what  such  saving  in  taxes  would  mean  to  increased  purchasing 
power,  employment,  and  prosperity.  It  would  bo  equivalent  to  a 
saving  or  Increase  of  purchasing  power  of  more  than  $300  yearly 
to  every  family  In  the  United  States  As  we  know,  a  large  percent 
of  present  taxes  go  to  pay  Interest  on  Government  debts,  relief, 
W.  P.  A.,  nonproductive  Government  projects,  and  to  pay  salaries 
to  an  ever-Increasing  army  of  Government  bureaucrats  and  politi- 
cal parasites. 

As  we  know,  in  the  final  analysis,  these  Impossible  governmental 
debts  and  crushing  taxes  must  largely  be  paid.  If  paid,  through 
the  sweat  and  toll  of  our  farmers,  laborers,  and  workers.  There- 
fore, it  Is  self-evident  that  we  can  have  no  semblance  of  sound 
recovery,  and  conditions  will  continue  to  grow  basically  worse 
until  our  people  are  given  relief  from  these  strangulating  and  can- 
cerous taxes  which  are  undermining  the  principles  and  the  very 
foundation  of  our  constitutional  and  represcnlativc  Government. 
The  underlying  cause  or  the  cancer  of  this  unbelievable  situation 
Is  the  old  Inflated  war  debts  of  the  Federal  Government.  These 
war  debts  have  extracted  more  than  $20,000,000,000  in  taxes  from 
the  people  to  pay  the  interest.  Despite  all  this,  the  Federal  debt 
has  not  been  lowered  but  has  now  nsounted  to  the  staggering  svun 
of  more  than  $40,000,000,000. 

These  Inflated  war  debts  were  Incurred  when  the  price  of  cotton. 
other  commodities,  and  agricultural  products,  labor,  farms,  and 
realty  were  50  to  200  percent  higher  than  they  are  today.  In 
other  words,  when  the  farmer's  and  laborer's  income  was  50  to  200 
percent  mere  than  today.  Therefore,  it  is  neither  equitable  nor 
possible  for  these  debts  to  be  paid  and  the  Budget  balanced  until 
the  price  of  commodities  and  agriculture's  Income  are  restored 
to  the  approximate  level  where  these  debts  were  Incurred. 

For  the  past  10  years  no  administration  has  had  the  vision  or 
courage  to  face  our  fundamental  economic  trouble,  which  Is  simply 
a  debt,  tax,  or  money  problem.  During  these  10  long  years  we 
have  tried  many  uneconomic,  If  not  destructive  programs,  attempt- 
ing to  restore  pro5j>erlty.  Among  them  have  been  the  A.  A.  A., 
curtailment  and  regimentation,  the  N.  R.  A..  Government  Interfer- 
ence and  competition  in  business,  the  P.  W.  A.,  the  W.  P.  A., 
sterilization  or  hoarding  of  gold.  Government  borrowing  and 
spending,  etc.  During  1933  and  1934  I  testified  before  con- 
gressional committees  and  stated  such  programs  could  not  solve 
our  economic  trouble,  but  If  continued  would  make  matters  worse 
and  end  In  disaster;  that  the  only  solution  was  constructive  mone- 
tary action.  Many  of  the  so-called  self-liquidating  features  under 
these  latest  proposed  spending  bills  H.  R.  7120  and  S.  2759  are 
bound  later  to  Increase  the  Interest  or  tax  burden  of  our  people,  a 
people  who  are  now  being  bled  white  under  crushing  and  Impos- 
sible taxes. 

Let  me  here  introduce  a  front-page  editorial  on  taxes  from  the 
New  York  Journal  and  American  of  July  17.  1939: 
[From  the  Evening  Journal  and  New  York  American  of  July  17, 

1939] 

"taxes 

'Taxes  are  Impoverishing  the  people  of  America. 
'Taxes  are  Impairing  the  people's  purchasing  power. 
"Taxes  are  clotiiug  shops  and  factories  and  puttaig  people  cut  of 
work. 


'Taxes  are  increasing  prices  and  lowering  the  American  standard 
of  living. 

"Taxes  taken  from  the  industrious  and  thrifty  are  wasted  on  the 
lax  and  lazy. 

"Taxes  are  plundering  useful  Industry. 

"Taxes  are  robbing  productive  labor. 

"Taxes  are  subsidizing  nonproductive  politicians. 

"Taxes  are  supporting  politicians'  entire  families. 

"Taxes  are  supf>orting  politicians'  sycophantic  friends. 

"Taxes  arc  supporting  politicians'  obedient  henchmen. 

"Taxes  are  building  a  dangerous  parasitic  bureaucracy. 

"Taxes  are  undermining  democracy. 

"Taxes  are  creating  despotism. 

"Taxes  are  promoting  militarism. 

"Taxes  are  projecting  America  into  foreign  wars. 

"Taxes  are  financing  foreigrn  conflicts. 

"Taxf«  are  Involving  America  in  alien  political,  social,  and  racial 
disputes. 

"Taxes  are  destroying  faith  in  the  practicability  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

"Taxes  are  weakening  faith  in  the  elemental  wisdom  of  the 
people. 

"Taxes  are  on  everything  you  eat. 

"Taxes  are  on  everything  you  wear. 

"Taxes  are  on  everything  you  use. 

"Taxes  are  on  everything  you  see. 

"Taxes  are  destroying  pro.«perlty. 

"Taxes  are  de«troying  liberty. 

"Taxes  are  destroying  opportunity. 

"Taxes  are  destroying  the  land  you  live  In. 

'Taxes  are  destroymg  the  things  you  live  by  and  the  people  you 
live  with. 

"Taxes!     Taxes!     What  are  you  going  to  do  about  them? 

"Taxes!  Taxes!  Taxes!  Are  you  going  to  be  a  shorn  sheep  and 
endure  them,  or  an  Independent  American  and  end  them? 

"Undesirable  taxes — unendurable  taxes — unneces.sary  taxes — un- 
just taxes — un-American  taxes — are  bearing  us  down — breaking  tis 
down. 

•Your  forefathers  knew  what  to  do  about  such  taxes.  Why  do  you 
not  know  what  to  do? 

"Taxes  once  wrote  a  great  declaration  of  Independence  which  set 
men  free. 

"Ta.xes  today  should  write  another  If  we  are  of  the  same  mettle 
as  our  fathers." 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these  futile,  uneconomic.  If  not 
destructive  programs  over  this  period  of  years: 

Agriculture:  Our  greatest  and  basic  Industry  upon  which  not  only 

the  livolihood  but  prosperity  of  the  Nation  depends  Is  In  a  deplorable 

condition.     Despite  crop  reduction,  control,  and  regimentation,  the 

price  of  agricultural  commodities  in  terms  of  gold  Is  almost  the 

lowest  In  history.     Wc  have  lost   many  of  our  great  foreign   and 

export  markets  for  these  commodities  and  have  actually  been  paying 

I    our  farmers  not  to  produce.    Despite  all  this,  the  agricviltural  income 

I    Is  only  12  percent  of  an  Impaired  national  Income  and  It  might  be 

[    well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  farmers  and  rural  population  imme- 

j    diately  dependent  upon  the  farmer  represents  more  than  one-third 

1    of  our  people. 

1  Business  and  Industry:  It  Is  needless  to  elaborate  on  the  most 
unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  In  business  and  Industry.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  are  not  operating  at  a  profit  nor  Is  there  Incen- 
tive for  business  and  industry  to  go  for\^-ard  with  the  existing 
Government  Interference  and  uneconomic  and  punitive  taxes. 

Labor:  After  all  these  years  we  have  Just  about  as  many  millions 
unemployed  as  when  the  depression  started.  Besides  this  we 
have  millions  directly  or  Indirectly  on  Government  relief  or  pay 
roll,  thus  Increasing  the  Government  debts  and  taxes. 

Finance:  Our  Budget  has  not  been  balanced  In  more  than  9  years. 
Dtiring  the  past  6  years  the  Federal  debt  has  more  than  doubled  and 
no*'  stands  at  the  almost  unbelievable  sum  of  more  than  $40,000,- 
000,000.  Yet  all  these  put  together  are  not  our  greatest  loss. 
They  are  small  and  Infinitesimal  In  comparison  uith  the  lasses 
suffered  by  our  people  In  morale,  in  courage,  self-reliance,  respect 
for  Government,  spiritual,  together  with  class,  religious,  and  racial 
hatreds  and  the  spread  of  communism  and  other  subversive,  alien 
doctrines.  These  moral  or  spiritual  losses  are  beyond  computation 
to  our  country. 

In  my  opinion,  if  our  constitutional  Government  Is  to  be 
preserved,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  the  courage  to  face  our  basic 
or  fundamental  trouble — the  debt,  tax,  or  money  problem — and 
that  we  adopt  the  following  program: 

1.  Restore  to  Congress  the  greatest  economic  privilege  of  all — 
"the  right  to  coin  and  regulate  the  value  of  money"  where  it 
belongs,  according  to  the  Constitution.  This  Is  to  be  followed  by 
a  sound  monetary  program,  free  of  either  private  or  political  con- 
trol, with  a  constructive  expansion  of  the  currency  Instead  of 
bonds  issued  against  the  billions  of  dollars  of  sterile  or  hoarded 
gold  until  the  commodity  and  general  price  level  is  restored  to 
where  the  people  can  pay  their  Interest,  debts,  and  taxes,  the 
country  made  solvent,  and  Budget  balanced. 

2.  The  prompt  lowering  and  revision  of  taxes.  Including  tariff 
barriers,  with  the  outright  repeal  of  certain  punitive  and  un- 
economic taxes. 

3.  Businesslike  and  practical  economy  In  Government. 
A  representative  constitutional  government  cannot  support  and 

care  for  the  people.     This  can  only  go  with  dictatorships,  or  the 
totalitarian    state.      A    constitutional    government    can    only    be 
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expected  to  make  fair  and  equitable  laws  and  enforce  them. 
Therefore,  our  form  of  government  cannot  survive  If  the  citizens 
look  to  the  Government  to  support  and  lake  care  of  them.  If  our 
ccnsUtuUonal  Government  Is  to  last,  the  citizens  must  instead 
support  and  take  care  of  their  Government. 

As  we  are  the  world's  great  creditor  Nation,  with  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  world's  gold,  naturally  foreign  nations  must  look 
to  us  for  economic  and  financial  leadership.  During  recent  years 
we  have  not  been  giving  them  such  leadership,  but  deflation  to  our 
people  and  them.  Gold  Is  the  only  recognized  medium  of  ex- 
change throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  the  sterilization  or 
hoarding  by  us  of  this  more  than  $16,000,000,000  of  gold  Is  bound 
to  have  a  depressing  or  deflationary  effect  not  only  on  our  country 
but  the  world.  Undoubtedly  thl?!  Is  one  of  the  basic  causes  of  the 
break-down  of  economic  conditions,  world  trade,  tariff  barriers, 
radical  nationalism,  hatreds,  heavy  armaments,  and  unrest  exist- 
ing throughout  the  world. 

Therefore,  If  we  adopt  a  sound  constructive  monetary,  tax,  and 
economic  program  along  the  lines  mentioned.  It  will  not  only  end 
the  depression  In  our  Nation  but  It  will  enable  our  Nation  and 
the  world  to  go  forward  Into  a  great  era  of  commercial  develop- 
ment, prosperity,  and  peace. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  the  choice  of  two  roads  ahead.  One  road 
is  the  road  we  are  traveling,  the  wrong  road — the  road  of  Gov- 
ernment borrowing,  spending,  crop  reduction,  regimentation,  Inter- 
fe:ence,  and  competition  with  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  busi- 
ness, banking.  Increasing  governmental  debts,  and  unecomonlc, 
punitive,  and  strangulating  taxes.  The  end  of  this  road  Is  Infla- 
tion, repudiation,  and  disaster. 

The  other  road  is  the  right  road,  the  constitutional  road.  It 
will  require  courage,  and  fortitude  to  take  the  constitutional  road 
because  we  must  have  the  strength  of  mind  and  Justice  to  face 
and  equitably  adjust  the  tax.  debt,  or  money  question  and  adopt 
a  sound,  constructive,  economic,  and  financial  program.  Delay 
may  mean  the  loss  to  us  and  our  children  of  that  wonderful 
God-given  form  of  constitutional  government  we  inherited  from 
the  founding  fathers.  Therefore,  before  it  Is  too  late,  whether 
we  be  Democrat,  Republican,  or  Independent,  let  us  all  unite  In 
this  most  serlotis  crisis  In  the  history  of  our  country  and  demand 
that  Congress  take  the  right  road,  the  patriotic  road,  the  consti- 
tutional road.     "The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance." 
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HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  OF  JULY 

25.    1939 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  of  July  25,  1939.  This  editorial  was  forwarded 
.  to  me  today  by  air  mail  with  the  request  that  it  be  inserted 
in  the  Record.  The  title  of  the  editorial  is  Hatch  Bill 
Motive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram] 

HATCH    BILL    MOTIVK 

Whatever  virtues  may  be  possessed  by  the  Hatch  bill,  which 
started  life  as  a  more  or  less  well-intentioned  effort  to  forestall 
po.ssible  utUization  of  the  W.  P.  A.  as  a  political  machine,  the 
section  of  the  bUl  which  attempts  to  dictate  membership  of  the 
1940  Democratic  nominating  convention  is  a  dead  giveaway  of 
the  real  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  this  section  did  not 
deceive  themselves  that  it  is  constitutional.  It  was  not  intended 
to  stand  past  1940,  and  those  who  voted  for  It  were  comfortably 
certain  that  either  the  courts  would  knock  it  out  after  the  1940 
convention  afforded  a  test,  or  that,  in  any  event,  it  would  be 
repealed  before  another  convention. 

The  key  to  the  whole  suprlsing  performance.  In  which  a  large 
number  of  Democrats  in  Congress  Joined  vrtth  a  solid  block  of 
Republicans  to  enact  a  bill  which  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
democratic  government,  and  In  which  there  was  an  astonishing  let- 
down of  resistance  by  accredited  leaders  of  the  Democratic  major- 
ity. Is  hate  and  fear  of  Roosevelt. 

The  bill  obviously  was  intended  to  affect  only  the  Democratic 
convention,  and  at  any  time  would  affect  only  the  convention  of 
the  party  In  power.    Attaching  this  provision  to  a  bUl  which  was 


aimed  at  prevention  of  corruption  In  relief  administration  consti- 
tuted an  attempt  to  trap  the  President. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  wUl  be  fully  Justified  In  vetoing  the  Hatch  bill 
tiecause  of  the  party  convention  section.  An  Informed  public  will 
place  the  blame  for  Ici^  of  the  other  sections  where  that  blame 
belongs — upon  the  Roosevelt  haters  In  Conifress  who  overreached 
themselves  in  their  eagerness  to  destroy  his  influence  in  the  party's 
next  convention. 
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or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OK   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  27  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25),  1939 


NEWSPAPER  ARTICLE   AND  EDITORIALS 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  GutfeyJ  called  my  attention  today  to  the  edi- 
torial which  he  has  just  had  inserted  in  the  Record,  Very 
courteously  he  did  that,  and  said  he  was  going  to  have  it 
inserted  at  a  time  when  I  was  present  in  the  Chamber. 

It  also  happened,  exactly  at  the  same  time  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  told  me  about  the  editorial  in  the 
Port  Worth  newspaper,  which  I  have  read,  and  with  which 
I  do  not  at  all  agree,  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr, 
Russell]  had  placed  on  my  desk  a  newspaper  from  his 
State,  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  calling  my  attention  to  an- 
other editorial  concerning  this  bill,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  it  happened  that  today  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Daily  News  a  statement  on  this 
bill  by  that  great  liberal  Member  of  this  body,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Norris],  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record. 

Also,  I  ask  that  the  editorial  on  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Norris  I  which  appeared  In 
today's  Washington  Daily  News  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  and  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution] 

THE    HATCH    BILL 

The  Hatch  bill,  which  prohibits  Federal  employees,  of  any  ca- 
pacity, from  taking  part  in  politics,  either  in  elections  or  nomina- 
tions, has  been  pas.sfd  by  Congress.  All  that  remains  for  It  to 
become  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  signature  of  President  Roosevelt. 

It  Is  doubtful  If  any  measure  in  a  decade  was  as  Important  as 
this.  Its  contribution  to  the  improvement  and  better  working  of 
democracy  should  be  historic  and  all  factions.  New  Deal  and  anti- 
Ncw  Deal,  Democrat  and  Republican,  radical  and  conservative 
alike,  should  rejoice  In  Its  enactment. 

The  Hatch  bill  provides  that  no  one  receiving  salary  or  wages 
from  the  Federal  Government  may  take  part  in  either  party  nom- 
inations or  elections  of  President.  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Congress.  It  thus  debars  all  such  Federal  employees  In  Gcoigia. 
for  Instance,  from  active  roles  or  from  the  use  of  Influence  In  State 
primaries  for  these   olflces,  or   In   the   elections   that   follow. 

Aimed  originally  at  the  W.  P.  A.,  following  disclosures  In  1938 
that,  in  some  Slates.  W.  P.  A.  workefs  had  been  told  how  thty 
should  vote  by  hJgher-up  cfHcials.  the  measure  wa.s  broadened. 
during  Its  progress  through  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  to  Its 
present  sweeping  scope. 

No  one  should  welcome  this  bill  more  sincerely  than  the  New 
Dealers.  They  have  been  the  chief  targets  for  cr.tlclsm  of  office- 
holders' activity  In  politics. 

And.  of  all  the  New  Dealers,  no  man  should  approve  the  Hatch 
measure  more  heartily  than  President  Roosevelt  himself.  For  It 
has  been  charged,  maybe  mallclotisly,  that  a  large  portion  of  his 
third-term  hopes  hinge  upon  the  convention  support  next  year  of 
office-holding  delegates  to  the  Democrat  gathering.  Men  who 
would  nominate  him  simply  because  they  would  hope  thereby  to 
hang  onto  their  Jobs  fcr  another  4  years  at  least. 

No  man  of  ethical  standards  at  all  would  wish  the  nomination 
for  such  an  office  as  the  Presidency,  whether  It  be  for  first  or 
third  term,  upon  such  conditions.  The  office  Itself  carries  such 
dignity  that  any  man  fit  for  consideration  for  the  Presidency 
would  surely  decline  the  honor  imless  he  felt  he  was  the  true 
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choice,  uninfluenced  by  money,  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  and 
the  electors  of  the  Nation. 

For  an  office  secured  through  the  Influence  of  Federal -salaried 
officials  Is  an  office  bought  with  the  people's  money,  no  matter 
how  It  may  be  considered. 

The  Hatch  bill,  properly  enforced,  removes  this  danger  from 
rational  politics  for  all  time.  It  not  only  lifts  the  onus  of 
suspicion  from  all  candidates.  Including  the  President  If  he  seeks 
a  third  term,  but  It  purifies  the  American  system  and  thias  adds 
to  the  strength  of  American  democracy  Itself. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News] 
.  (By  Charles  T.  Lucey) 

Reports  that  pressure  Is  Ijelng  applied  to  bring  a  veto  of  the  Hatch 
bin  wore  met  today  by  Senator  George  Norris.  Nebraska  progressive, 
with  a  statement  that  approval  of  the  legislation  offers  President 
Roosevelt  a  "t'reHt  opportunity  ■ 

Senator  Norris  said  he  had  done  everything  he  could  to  help  pass 
the  Hatch  bill,  and  termed  it  a  •great  step  In  advance — a  step  that 
1  have  often  tried  to  take,  and  have  Jvist  as  often  failed,  because  of 
the  opposition  of  politicians. 

"The  people  of  the  country  will  applaud  him  (the  President) 
apain  and  again  when  he  signs  this  bill,  as  I  am  confident  he  will," 
Senator  Norris  added. 

Tlie  veteran  leader  In  Government  reform,  a  consistent  supporter 
of  the  New  Doai.  has  been  closo  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  known  his 
opinion  Is  valuod  highly  at  the  White  House. 

Passed  by  Congress  last  week,  the  Hatch  bill  lifts  politics  out  of 
relief  and  bans  political  activity  by  Federal  employees.  It  would 
keep  Jobholders  from  devoting  part  of  their  time  to  building  politi- 
cal fences,  and  would  prohibit  their  attendance  as  delegates  at 
political  conventions. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News) 

NORRIS  ON  THE  HATCH   BILL 

Some  commentators  have  superficially  Interpreted  Congress"  pas- 
rage  of  the  Hatch  bill  as  a  slap  at  President  Roosevelt.  They  might 
do  well  to  read  the  interview  with  Senator  George  W.  Norris,  on 
page  1  of  The  News. 

The  President  has  no  firmer  friend  than  the  rugged  old  warrior 
from  Nebraska.  And  the  Hatch  bill,  to  divorce  politics  from  relief 
and  from  the  Government  administrative  service  and  to  guarantee 
to  every  voter  complete  freedom  of  the  ballot  Is  legislation  of  the 
type  which  Senator  Norris  has  advocated  for  years.  As  he  points 
out.  such  legislation  has  always  been  favored  by  lawmakers  of  the 
minority,  and  always  resisted  by  the  poliiicians  of  the  party  In 
power  But  this  time — perhaps  because  a  series  of  scandals  had 
dramatized  the  Issue — the  precedent  was  broken  and  a  group  of 
Democrats  took  the  Initiative  In  the  drive  against  corrupt  political 
practices.     The  Republican  minority  merely  followed  along. 

Senator  Nort.is.  an  independent,  beholden  only  to  the  people,  has 
fought  the  party  bosses  on  this  Issue  through  one  administration 
after  another.  President  Roosevelt  also  has  championed  clean  gov- 
ernment. In  season  and  out.  says  Senator  Norris.  and  therefore  can 
be  counted  upon  to  approve  the  Hatch  bill. 

W^e  think  Senator  Norris  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about;  and 
that  he  knows  more  about  what  Is  In  the  President's  mind  than 
do  all  the  dopesters  who  are  predicting  a  veto.  For  if  any  one 
theme  runs  through  the  Roosevelt  administration  more  consistently 
than  all  others,  it  has  been  F.  D.  R  s  happy  practice  of  making 
Senator  Noaais'  dreams  come  true. 


The  Spending  Program 


[Prom  the  Wilmington,  (Del.)   Joumal-Evcry  Evening,  of  July  26, 
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"doctor"  barklet 

It  is  curious  logic  which  Senator  Barklet  uses  to  explain  hl« 
Insistence  that  Congress  pass  the  President's  $3,000,000,000  lend- 
ing-spendlng  bill.  The  program  should  be  given  a  chance,  says 
the  majority  leader,  because  previous  New  Deal  efforts  have  failed 
to  solve  the  unempl03rment  problem. 

Put  In  somewhat  homelier  phrases,  the  Barkley  reasoning 
amoimts  to  this:  If  a  sick  patient  takes  a  certain  kind  of  medi- 
cine for  years  and  fails  to  get  well,  the  way  to  cure  him  is  to  give 
him  more  of  the  same  and  In  larger  doses.  Any  physician  who 
prescribed  In  conformity  with  this  rule  would  not  only  lose  his 
business  but  might  even  run  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
malpractice. 

However,  It  is  clear  enough  that  this  kind  of  argument  has  an 
appeal  for  the  New  Dealers.  Ever  since  1933  they  have  been  com- 
mitted to  spending  as  the  right  remedy  for  our  economic  dlsea.se. 
In  that  time  they  have  distributed  more  money  than  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and  they  have  secured  the  poorest 
results.  All  of  which  Is  one  reason  for  the  growing  demand  that 
the  Nation  get  a  new  doctor,  one  who  has  the  willing'.iess  and  the 
temperament  to  profit  by  experience. 

There  is  some  solid  basis  for  Senator  Barklet's  further  demand 
that  the  spending  measure  be  permitted  to  come  to  a  vote  In 
Congress.  Although  the  reluctance  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
I  Committee  to  report  out  the  bill  refiects  the  popular  opposition, 
a  definite  decision  by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  would  put 
the  stamp  of  finality  upon  it.  The  Senate,  declares  Mr.  Barkley. 
must  act  "one  way  or  the  other."  We  trust  it  will  be  'the  other." 
and  by  so  thumping  a  majority  that  Government  hand-outs  will 
loee  their  caste  as  measures  of  American  statesmanship. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF   DELAWARE 

I  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25).  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  JOURNAL-EVERY  EVENING.  WILMING- 
TON.   DEL. 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Journal-Every 
Evening.  Wilmington.  Del.,  of  July  26.  1939.  on  the  subject  of 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  administration's  spending  program 
as  a  cure-all  or  even  a  palliative  for  the  Nation's  econcmic 
languishing. 

There  beinjr  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Discharge  of  Relief  Workers  in  West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   %VEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  27  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
me,  under  date  of  July  27.  1939.  in  regard  to  the  discharge 
of  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  West  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jin-T   27.    1939. 

Dear  Friends:   Relief   workers  have  been   fired   because  the   ad- 
ministration claims  there  is  not  enough  money.     In  We^t  Virginia, 
between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  workers  have  been  discharged 
My  battle  has  always  been  to  see  these  workers  get  a  fair  deal. 
Here  is  one  incidL>nt: 

Forty-flve  West  Virginia  W.  P.  A.  project  bosses  who  receive 
$200  or  more  per  month  had  salary  raises  since  the  November  elec- 
tion.    These  are  charged  to  the  projects,  not  to  administration. 

Eighteen  of  the  forty-flve  were  receiving  »200  or  more  before  the 
raises  were  given.  Twenty-seven  were  boosted  Into  the  select  $200 
or  more  class. 

These  45  favorites  had  received  at  the  rate  of  $97,240  a  year  In 
November.     They  were  boosted  to  a  rate  of  $115,560  a  year  in  May. 

The  raise  of  these  45  would  pay  the  salaries  of  44  W.  P.  A. 
workers  for  an  entire  year.  Every  one  of  the  45  bosses  could  still 
be  employed  at  their  former  salary  and  the  salary  raise  would  have 
paid  the  wages  of  44  workers  for  a  year. 

Forty-flve  W.  P.  A.  project  workers  received  $18,900  a  year  for  a 
year -s  work  (without  any  loss  for  any  cause).  They  continued  to 
get  $18,900  a  year.     No  raise  with  them. 

My  other  letters  have  shown  the  rise  of  W.  P.  A.  rolls  before 
election  and  a  decline  afterward.  The  cause  given  to  many  work- 
ers was  "lack  of  funds, '"  yet,  money  was  available  to  raise  the 
salary  of  those  in  the  $200  class. 

Who  has  been  the  real  friend  of  the  W.  P  A.  workers?  I  say 
salaries  should  not  be  raised  when  thousands  are  begging  for 
work  to  feed  their  families.  Five  hundred  W.  P.  A.  workers  In 
West  Virginia  could  receive  their  next  monthly  check  if  tho 
salary  raises  had  not  been  given.  Could  these  raises  have  been 
caused  by  work  in  the  November  election?  You  be  the  Judge. 
Sincerely, 

BtTSH  D.  Holt. 
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The  Du  Pont  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  27  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25).  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  for  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Record! 

E.   I.  DU  PONT  AND   THE   GOVERNMENT 

We  have  Just  read  an  open  letter  in  which  Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont, 
pre  Ident  of  E.  I    du  Pont  de  Neracurs  &  Co..  attacks  the  New  Deal. 

Mr.  Du  Pont  declares  that  the  New  Deal  has  created  "paralysis 
and  fear"  in  bu-siness.  that  it  Is  levying  a  "heavy  burden  of  taxes." 
and  that  it  is  delaying  recovery. 

These  are  serious  charges.  To  see  what  they  were  based  upon, 
we  turned  to  the  earnings  reports  of  E  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

At  this  point  we  must  confess  ctirselves  puzzled.  Here  is  what 
we  found: 

Net  income  of  the  du  Pont  Co. 

HOOVEK    YEARS 

1929. _ $78.  171,  730 

1930 _ _ - 55,  962.  009 

1931 _ _ 53.  190.  059 

1932 26,  234,  778 

ROOSETVELT    TEARS 

1933 — 38.  895.  330 

1934 .—  46.  701.  465 

1935 62.335.410 

1936... - 89,  884,  449 

1937 88.  031,  943 

1938. _ 50.  190.  827 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  the  picture 
of  a  corp(.iration  which  is  noticeably  paralyzed.  We  would  say  it  is 
In  very  good  health:  In  fact,  quite  vigorous. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  under  Roosevelt  the  net  Income  for  2 
years  topped  the  figure  for  the  boom  year  of  1929  by  $10,000,000. 

This  "paralyzed  and  fearful '  corporation  sold  8235,000.000  of  goods 
last  year,  almost  double  the  $123,000,000  of  sales  in  the  last  year 
under  Mr.  Hoover,  of  beloved  memory. 

The  annual  net  income  of  Du  Pont  during  the  4  years  of  Mr. 
Hoover  avnaged  only  $53,000.000 — and  that  Includes  one  of  the 
biggest  boom  years  in  our  history,  1929. 

And  the  annual  net  income  of  Du  Font  during  the  6  years  under 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  averaged  $62,000,000 — during  a  period  of  "no 
confidence"  and  "paralysis." 

We  don't  understand  the  reason  for  all  the  gloom. 

Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont  talks  of  the  "heavy  burden  of  taxes." 
Possibly  that  Is  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

We  can't  see  it.  During  1932  Du  Pont  was  very  "lucky"  as  regards 
taxes.    It  p.-'.id  the  Federal  Government  only  $997,235. 

And  in  1937  Du  Pont  had  to  pay  the  Federal  Government 
$11,210,000 — more  than  11  times  as  much. 

But  in  1932  Du  Pont  earned  only  $26,000,000,  while  In  1937  It 
earned  $88,000,000.  Its  tax  bill  went  up  about  $10,000,000,  but  Its 
Income  went  up  $62,000,000. 

Which  year  was  really  better  for  Du  Pont?  Which  year  would 
you  pick  for  yourself,  gentle  reader? 

If  $11,000,000  seems  like  a  husky  tax  bill,  remember  this:  It  was 
at  least  partly  because  of  Federal  taxes  and  spending,  which  Mr. 
Du  Pont  denounces,  that  Du  Pont  made  such  huge  profits.  They 
stimulated  business  volume;  Du  Pont  received  its  share. 

That  spending  policy  was  cut  down  late  in  1937.  That  should 
have  given  Du  Pont  &  Co.  more  "confidence."  It  didn't.  It  led 
to  the  recession  which  is  reflected  In  Du  Font's  lower  earnings  for 
1938. 

We  are  not  too  disturbed  by  Mr.  Du  Font's  attack  on  the  New 
Deal.  We  remember  something.  We  remember  that  at  Christmas, 
1933,  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  In.  Du  Pont  cut  an  $8,375,000  extra- 
dividend  melon  for  its  stockholders. 

Right  after  that  Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont  issued  a  statement  an- 
nouncing that  he  foresaw  "a  future  charged  with  considerable 
uncertainty."  His  company  then  went  on  to  a  steadily  increasing 
prosperity  for  4  long  years,  including  2  years  In  which  earnings 
rose  $10,000,000  above  1929.     What  price  pessimism! 

Mr.  Du  Pont  is  a  great  buslnes.«man.  He  is  head  of  a  company 
which  is  the  arch  type  of  the  best  In  American  bubiness,  vigorous. 


enterprising.     His  firm  has  contributed  hugely  to  the  wealth,  the 
comforts,  the  number  of  Jobs  in  this  country. 

We  believe,  however,  that  he  errs  In  net  rerogniring  thnt  the 
New  Deal  is  contributing  much  to  his  organization,  in  stimulating 
business  volume,  ejidlng  fear  of  bank  panic,  preventing  sudden 
catastrophic  decline,  giving  coiifldence  to  the  plain  people  an 
whom  all  business  ultimately  depends. 


Block  Booking  and  Blind  Selling  in  Motion-Picture 

F'ilms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^  or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OK   Vt'KST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  27  (legislative  day  of  fuesday,  July  25),  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SEATTI£  STAR  OF  JULY  21.  1939 


Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Seattle  Star  on  July  21,  1939,  entitled  "Antidote  for  Box- 
Office  Poison."  I  comniend  the  editorial  to  those  Senators 
who  voted  against  the  block-booking  and  blind-selling  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Seattle  Star  of  July  21.  1939 1 

ANTnX)TE     FOR     BOX-OFTICE     POISON 

A  year  or  so  ago  motion-picture  exhibitors  were  moaning  over 
a  slump  in  spite  of  general  business  recovery,  and  were  muttering 
darkly   of   "poison  at  the  box  office." 

The  Senate  now  has  concocted  an  antidote  for  that  poison, 
which  is  happy  news  for  both  the  public  and  the  local  film 
exhibitors. 

The  Senate's  aid  to  better  pictures  is  a  law  which  would  forbid 
block  booking  of  plctiues.  which  means  that  the  Hollywood  mo- 
guls cannot  force  an  exhibitor  to  take  practically  all  the  product. 

Such  a  law.  if  the  Houst;  follows  the  Senate  in  passing  it.  will 
make  your  local  exhibitor,  who  knows  local  tastes  far  better  than 
the  Hollywood  barons,  the  Judge  of  what  pictures  he  will  and 
will   not   show. 

This  will  not  only  eliminate  many  flops  now  forced  on  the 
local  exhibitor  and  so  on  the  public  but  will  also  put  the  whole 
film  Industry  on  its  toes  to  turn  out  a  better  product. 

In  no  other  industry  that  we  can  think  of  is  the  local  merchant 
forced  to  accept  an  inferior  and  unseen  product  from  his  manu- 
facturer. The  film  makers  say  they  cannot  afford  to  take  the  low 
In  scrapping  poor  pictures;  but  should  the  public  be  forced  to 
take  that  loss? 

The  making  of  better  pictures  probably  will  mean  the  making 
of  fewer  pictures,  and  that  In  turn  may  eliminate  the  annoying 
double  feature,  and  bring  back  a  shorter  program  of  one  fine 
feature  and  a  really  good  short  subject  (plus,  we'll  always  hope,  a 
Mickey  Mouse). 

Many  persons  stay  away  from  shows  today  because  even  If  they 
get  there  as  early  as  7  oclock.  they  often  cant  see  the  whole 
shew  before  11  p.  m. — and  then  must  take  a  B  picture  along 
with  the  good  one. 

The  Senate,  having  found  a  happy  solution  to  the  block-booking 
evil,  now  perhaps  can  figure  out  some  way  to  get  our  four  favorite 
actresses — Hedy  LaMarr,  Virginia  Bruce.  Sonja  Heinle,  and  Shirley 
Temple — into  every  picture  that's  made. 


Taps  for  the  Profiteer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  28  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25) ,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE,  OP  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  June  1939 
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Issue  of  Poreifm  Service,  an  outstanding  veterans'  magazine, 
entitled  -Taps  for  the  Prontcer,"  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  BofEl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Reccrd,  as  follows: 

(From   Foreign   Service) 

TAPS     FOB     TWB     PrOFrrETTl — V.     F.     W.     PLAN     TO     TAX     WAR     PltOFrTS     IS 
SAFT-CUARO    FO»   ENDURING    DEIMOCRACY 

(By  Hon.  Homes  T.  Bone,  United  States  Senator) 
Another  world  war  Involving  groat  modern  nations  would  prob- 
ablv  shatter  modern  civilization.  The  mounting  cost  of  prepa- 
ration for  such  a  war  Is  anpRlling.  Two  years  ago  Chamberlain 
'cf  Great  Britain  putaiirly  declared  that  If  something  were  not  done 
to  reduce  the  terrible  burden  of  armaments.  It  would  become 
unbearable  and  pull  down  the  standard  of  living  for  generations  to 
come.  The  cert  of  preparation  for  war  Is  coming  to  be  regarded 
ft.s  the  Incredible  fo'.ly  of  a  civilization. 

Dut  terrible  as  thcne  preparatory  financial  burdens  are.  they  are 
but  a  small  part  of  that  which  would  be  Imposed  upon  civilized 
rations  who  participate  In  a  rew  world  war.  The  co.st  of  such 
a  war  if  roflecU-d  In  bonded  debt  would,  in  my  Judgment,  render 
Impossible  the  further  payment  of  pensions  to  veterans;  It  would 
tho  w;ish  up  the  last  hope  of  the  aged  in  this  country  for  any 
kind  of  old-afre  pensions;  America  would  face  complete  economic 
and  ft-tcal  collapse.  However  grim  these  forebodings,  they  are  the 
considered  opinion  cf  some  of  the  wisest  men  In  public  life.  It 
Is  with  the  re.-\lizution  that  the  onercus  and  oppressing  economic 
problems  of  our  time  cculd  never  find  solution  if  war  was  our  lot. 
that  the  V  F  W  .  and  millions  of  other  patriotic  Americans,  have 
earnestly  set  themselves  to  the  ttiok  of  keep-ng  America  out  of 
tnother  such  International  honor. 

On  Americanization  Day.  April  27.  1938.  the  V    F    W.  presented 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  petitions  bearing  the  names 
pf  4.000.000  citizens,   which   carried   an   earnest   plea   to   keep   this 
country  out  of  war.     While  few  realize  how  completely  the  sclen- 
ttflc  achievements  of  thU  age  are  being  marshalled  in  deadly  prep- 
aration for  the  ma.ss  murder  we  know  as  war.  there  Is  a  general 
lecognitlon  that  this  Is  being  done.     The  fear  of  war  reflected  in 
the  petitions  I  have  mentioned  rests  upon  a  very  substantial  basis. 
It  Is  a  happy  omen  for  America  that  as  the  present   crisis  In 
Europe  deepens  we  are  not   contemplating   It   as   we  did   in    1914. 
Millions  of  Americans  are  altogether  too  familiar  with  the  terrible 
burden  the  last  w.\r   Imposed  upon  us  to  have   any   liluslorus  re- 
garding another  one.     They  know  that  for  a  thousand  years  Eu- 
ropean nations  have  engaged  in  murderous  wars,  none  of  which 
has  solved  their  problems.    The  World  War  will  Impose  an  ultimate 
btirden  cf  $100,000,000,000  on  the  United  States  and  that  frightful 
outpouring  of  money,  with  the  attendant  loss  of  life  and  health 
of   thase  who  participated,   has  brought   nothing   but  disillusion- 
ment and  a  feeling  of  frustration  and  futility.    If  our  contribution 
had   enthroned    democracy    and    ma<ie   life   happier   and    safer    for 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  the  sacrifice  would  have  been  Justified. 
Tlie   ghastly  aftermath  of  the   World  War  ought   to   be   surflclent 
answer  to  those  who  would  thrust  us  Into  a  new  conflict  with  the 
hope   that  we   might   do  a   better  Job  than   we  did   20  years  ago. 
Veterans,  and  all  other  patriotic  Americans  who  place  peace  as 
the  first  objective  in  tlieir  program,  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
caieless  and  thoughtless  acts  may  again   Involve  America   In  an- 
other conflict.     Because  of  this,  they  have  .«et  themselves  to  the 
task   of   attempting   to   eliminate,   in    advance,   one   of   the    most 
vicious   and  unholy   practices  that  characterised   our   part   In   the 
World    War.     That   unnatural    and    un-American    thing    was    war 
profiteering.     It  has  no  defenders  and  yet  efforts  to  get  at   It  by 
legislation  have  so  far  proven  futile.     It  is  difficult  to  understand 
whv   this  should   be  so.  since   both   the   Democratic   and   the   Re- 
publican Parties  have  bitterly  assailed  this  abuse,  and  ever  since 
the    war   ended,    some    veterans'   groups    throughout    the    country 
have    been   insistent    in    their   demands   that   during  another   war 
property  should  be  drafted  along  with  men. 

Let  me  set  forth  two  tvpiral  platform  declarations  so  that  there 
may  be  a  clear  understandmg  of  how  far  our  major  parties  have 
gor^e  m  this  respect.  In  1924,  the  Democratic  Party  In  its  national 
platform  said' 

"War  Is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  Is  justifiable  only  as  a  measure 
cf  defense.  In  the  event  of  war  In  which  the  manpower  of  the 
Nation  Is  drafted,  all  the  resources  should  likewise  be  drafted. 
Tills  win  tend  to  discourage  war  by  depriving  it  of  Its  profits. 
Tho.'^e  who  must  furnish  the  blood  and  bear  the  burdens  Imposed 
by  wnr  shoiUd.  whenever  possible,  be  consulted  t)efore  this  supreme 
sacrifice  Is  reqxiired  cf  them." 

In  the  same  year,  the  Republican  national  platform  contained 
this  langu\ge: 

"We  believe  that  In  time  of  war  the  Nation  should  draft  for  its 
defense  not  only  its  citizens  but  also  ever>-  resource  which  may 
contribute  to  sviccess.  The  country  demands  that  should  the 
United  States  ever  again  be  called  upon  to  defend  Itself  by  arms. 
the  President  be  empowered  to  draft  such  material  resources  and 
such  services  as  may  be  required." 

At  the  outset  let  us  have  a  clear  understanding  of  this  languafre. 
When  our  major  parties  bluntly  called  upon  the  country  to  "draft" 
property — every  resource — as  we  draft  men,  this  plain  language 
should  mean  exactly  what  it  says,  or  it  is  a  irvonsirous  fake  and 
fraud.  When  we  pa-s  the  Inevitable  selective-service  act.  which 
will  be  our  fir&t  act  lu  a  ucw  war,  we  wUl  not  draXt  80  pt:rceut  oX 


your  boy's  body.  We  will  draft  100  percent  cf  him.  and  we  will 
use  up  100  percent  of  his  body  If  necessary.  We  will  net  guarantee 
to  him  any  part  of  his  pre-war  earnings.  If  he  has  been  refelvlng 
$5,000  a  year,  he  will  be  compelled  to  take  the  wage  of  a  soldier — 
$30  a  month  if  he  is  a  buck  private. 

A  lot  of  folks  think  that  we  had  very  high  Income  taxDs  during 
the  last  war.  but  the  tax  laws  were  so  drawn  that  men  piled  up 
monstrous  war-profit  fortunes  which  the  Government  was  not  able 
to  capture  by  the  tax  levels  then  in  force.  The  percentage  of 
profits  left  after  the  tax  was  applied  left  a  margin  so  great  that 
the  inevitable  and  frightful  rise  in  prices  made  actual  dollar 
profits  ri.se  to  scandalous  levels.  Prom.nent  newspapers  have 
pointed  out  many  times  that  during  the  World  War  we  created 
thousands  of  new  millionaire  Incomes  la  America,  besides  which  we 
added  inordinately  to  the  size  of  the  vast  private  fortunes  ihrn  in 
existence.  The  whole  wTetched  business  became  a  national  dis- 
grace that  smelled  to  high  heaven.  This  unholy  scramble  for 
profits  explains  why  there  was  such  a  revolt  against  the  practice 
of  war  profiteering  and  why  the  great  political  parties  place  in 
their  platforms  the  demand  that  property  be  drafted  iu  another 
war  exactly  as  we  draft  men. 

Student.s  of  our  Constitution,  however,  know  very  well  that  you 
may  not  lawfully  draft  property — that  is.  take  it  without  paying 
"Just  compensation. '  Therefore,  those  who  would  try  lo  make  the 
pledges  of  cur  great  parties  actually  mean  something  are  com- 
pelled to  apply  the  only  really  available  remedy  under  our  Consti- 
tution.    Tiiat   remedy  is  taxation  applied  again.st  net  profits. 

That  tax  should  be  high  enough  to  make  it  utterly  impassible  for 
a  human  being  to  profit  inordinately  out  of  war.  There  is  and 
can  be  no  question  cf  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  tax  and  It  is 
the  one  effective  way  to  make  a  so-called  draft  which  will  achieve 
the  end  sought  by  veterans  and  other  patriotic  citizens.  That  Is 
why  the  V  F.  W  has  sponsored  the  Introduction  of  S.  1885.  which 
bears  the  names  of  50  Senators.  Companion  bills  were  introduced 
by  14  Members  of  the  House  about  the  same  time. 

This  particular  legislative  proposal  has  been  before  Congress 
since  1935  and  has  had  the  attention  of  committees.  Members  of 
Congress  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  examine  Its  terms.  I 
would  not  undertake  to  state  the  precise  attitude  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  with  respect  to  all  the  tax  levels  prescribed  by  this 
bill.  There  is  honest  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  corpo- 
ration should  be  allowed  to  retain  a  profit  of  5  percent  or  more  than 
5  percent.  There  may  be  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  Individuals  should  be  allowed  to  keep  more  net  Income 
than  the  amount  prescribed  in  the  bill.  I  think  I  correctly  state 
the  attitude  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  saying  that  this 
organization  approves  the  general  principles  of  the  bill,  because  it 
is  the  first  fund.imental  approach  to  the  problem  of  war  profiteering, 
and  It  Is  the  first  genuine  legislative  effort  to  take  the  profit  out 
of  war.  Veterans,  and  the  authors  of  the  bill,  are  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  anycne  over  details  or  over  matters  that  can  be  easily 
Ironed  out  in  committee.  They  want  to  make  party  pledges  mean 
something,  and  above  all  they  want  to  keep  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  with  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  life 
and  health  In  the  last  war.  All  of  us  can  surely  agree  with  the 
declaration  of  one  great  party  In  1932  that: 

"A  party  platform  Is  a  covenant  with  the  people  to  be  faithfully 
kept  by  the  party  when  entrusted  with  power,  and  that  the  people 
are  entitled  to  know  In  plain  words  the  terms  of  the  contract  to 
which  they  are  asked  to  subscribe." 

When  we  lay  such  a  declaration  alongside  the  pledges  of  both  of 
our  major  parties  to  draft  property  like  we  draft  men,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  honestly  to  quarrel  with  the  fundamental  principles 
embodied  in  the  war-tax  bill. 

A  few  publicists  have  criticized  the  bill  as  being  too  drastic.  It 
is  not  nearly  so  drastic  as  seizing  the  body  of  your  boy  and  using 
it  v.p  m  the  hell  of  modern  war — and  let  it  be  always  remembered 
that  the  boys  who  make  such  a  sacrifice  are  helping  preserve  the 
property  and  the  lives  of  those  who  remain  at  home  in  safety  and 
security.  I  doubt  If  a  single  economist  can  be  found  bold  enough 
to  assert  that  the  financial  cost  of  another  war  would  not  In  Itself 
completely  upset  our  economic  system.  More  the  reason  why  we 
should  pay  for  the  war  as  we  fight  it.  If  we  are  ever  forced  Into 
another  war.  This  would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  the  only  course 
that  would  prevent  financial  ruin  for  America. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  World  War.  250  of  the  leading  econo- 
mists of  the  United  States  sent  a  petition  to  Congress  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  embodied  in  S.  1885.  and  they  pointed 
out  that  unless  we  paid  for  the  war  out  cf  current  net  income 
through  a  war-profits  tax.  we  would  leave  a  hideous  burden  of 
debt  and  deflation  and  depression  after  the  war.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened.  One  need  not  be  a  student  of  economy  to  know 
that  thus  country  would  have  been  infinitely  better  off  had  we 
been  able  to  complete  the  war  without  the  frightful  debt  that  It 
left.  Financing  a  war  by  going  into  debt  always  leads  to  Inflation 
dtirlng  the  war,  followed  by  deflation  and  depression  after  the  war. 
It  is  this  universal  experience  which  was  so  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  great  body  of  economists  I  have  mentioned.  On  this  list  of 
names,  you  will  flnd  seme  of  the  leading,  and  certainly  some  of 
the  most  conservative,  economists  In  America. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  to  know  tnat  studies  covering 
national  Income  during  the  war  indicate  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  had  they  been  in  effect  during  that  time,  would  have  raised 
sutBcient  money  to  pay  for  our  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  Modern 
wars  are  not  fought  by  rather  small  bodies  of  profes-sional  soldiers. 
Tliey  involve  mobilization  of  entire  populations  in  one  vast  coop- 
erative effort.    Tixt  day  is  past  when  we  can  bhuk  tJie  responsibility 
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of  equalizing  the  burdens  of  war  and  bringing  every  resource  of 
the  Nation  into  the  struggle. 

In  view  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  another  world  war 
participated  In  by  America,  the  capture  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
profits  stay-at-hcme  Americans  make  during  war  would  be  a  com- 
paratively slight  contribution  to  preserve  America  and  keep  It  safe 
and  solvent  In  such  a  mad  world.  Paying  as  nearly  as  possible  for 
the  war  while  we  fight  it  would  be  common  horse  sense  and  good 
social  insurance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  whole  economic 
Etructure  might  and  probably  would  collapse  under  tlie  impact  of 
another  frightful  war  debt  added  to  the  present  debt  burden. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  war-tax  bill  seems  to  so 
many  of  us  to  be  grounded  on  fundamental  morality  and  financial 
sense. 

One  final  consideration:  It  would  be  the  supreme  tragedy  of  all 
time  for  us  to  engage  In  a  war  for  democracy  abroad  when  the  price 
might  be  the  destruction  of  democracy  In  America.  It  Is  my  honest 
opinion  that  that  is  the  price  we  would  probably  pay  for  participa- 
tion in  another  world  war.  Bills  have  been  prepared  by  the  War 
Department  for  Introduction  the  moment  war  is  declared.  I  know 
of  seven  cf  these  legislative  proposals;  and  if  they  are  passed,  as 
undoubtedly  they  would  be  in  the  hysteria  that  accompanies  a 
declaration  of  wp.r,  they  would  clamp  down  upon  this  country  a 
complete  dictatorship.  They  are  so  drawn  that  they  would  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  autocratic  powers  now  enjoyed 
cnly  by  the  heads  of  dictatorships  in  Europe.  No  one  knows  how 
long  they  might  remain  en  the  books.  The  least  they  would  do 
would  be  to  transform  America  from  a  democracy  into  a  dic- 
tatorship. 

It  is  the  certainty  that  democracy  would  perish  in  America  during 
war — that  the  cost  of  war  would  smash  our  system  unless  It  was 
financed  from  war  profits — and  the  great  fear  of  so  many  men  in 
Congress  that  war  might  utterly  destroy  the  Republic,  which  ex- 
plains why  so  many  Members  of  Congress  are  now  engaged  In  an 
attempt  to  keep  this  country  free  from,  any  and  all  entanglements 
that  might  Involve  us. 
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HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  28  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  MILLARD  W.  RICE 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  article 
appearing  in  the  April  1939  issue  of  Foreign  Service,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  by  Millard  W. 
Rice,  legislative  representative  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  under  the  caption  "Equal  Sacrifices  for  All." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

EQtTAL  Sacrifices  for  All — 50  Senators  Sign  V.  F.  W.  Bill  to  Tax 

Excess   War   Profits 

(By  Millard  W.  Rice,  legislative  representative,  V.  F.  W.) 
Bills  to  tax  the  profits  out  of  war  by  steeply  graduated  income 
and  other  taxes,  in  order  to  provide  for  an  effective  national  de- 
fense, to  promote  peace,  to  encourage  actual  neutrality,  to  discourage 
war  profiteering,  to  distribute  the  burdens  of  war,  and  to  keep 
democracy  alive,  and  for  other  purposes,  were  introduced  on  March 
21,  1939,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  by  50  Joint  authors  in  the  Senate  and  by  4 
authors  in  the  House. 

The  Joint  authors  in  the  Senate  wre  Senators  Homer  T.  Bone, 
Bennett  Champ  Clark,  Gerald  P.  Nye.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
Matthew  M.  Neely.  Lynn  J.  Frazier.  Ernest  Lundeen.  Henrik 
Shipstead,  Arthvr  Capper.  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  Robert  It. 
Reynolds,  Willlam  J.  Bulow,  Carl  A.  Hatch,  Josh  Lee.  Edwin  C. 
Johnson,  Pat  McCarran,  Elmer  Thomas,  James  E.  Murray,  Wil- 
iiAM  H.  Smathers,  Vic  Donahet,  Rush  D.  Holt.  Gxrr  Gillette, 
H.  H.  Scwartz.  J.^^mes  H.  Hughes.  Claude  Pepper.  Henrt  Ashl'hst, 
Charles  W.  Tobet.  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  Rurus  C.  Holman,  D. 
Worth  Clark,  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  Clyde  M.  Reed.  Alexander 
Wiley,  Frederick  Van  Nuys,  W.\lter  F.  George.  Theodore  G. 
B1T.B0,  Dennis  Chavez.  Chan  Gurney,  Joseph  C.  OMahoney, 
Fp.ancis  T.  Malonet,  Ernest  W.  Gibson,  Lister  Hill,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  Charles  O.  Andrews,  W.  Warren  Barhour.  Tom  Stitwart, 
Clyde  L.  Herring,  Sheridan  Downey,  Robert  F.  Wagner,  and 
Richard  B.  Russell,  Jr. 

The   separate   authors   in    the   House   were   Congressmen   Jerry 
Voorhis.  Francis  H.  Case,  Joe  Starnes.  and  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
past  commander  In  chief  of  the  V.  F.  W..  whose  bills,  respectively, 
are  H.  R.  5184.  H.  R.  5176,  H.  R.  5183.  and  H.  R.  5177. 
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Tlie  Senate  bill.  S  1885.  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  whereas  the  House  bills  have  been  referred  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  V.  F.  W  sponsored  the  Introduc- 
tion of  similar  bills  late  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  Last  year 
S.  3912  had  27  Joint  authors,  a  greater  number  than  on  any  bill 
ever  Introduced  in  the  Senate,  except  the  so-called  cancer  clinic 
bill,  which,  about  2  years  ago.  had  all  96  Senators  as  Joint  authors. 
Introduced  by  50  Joint  authors  in  the  Senate.  S.  1885  would  seem 
to  have  strong  support  toward  enactment. 

Detailed  tax  schedules,  to  go  into  effect  whenever  Congrcm  shall 
declare  the  United  States  to  be  in  a  state  of  war.  are  provided  for 
in  this  proposed  War  Profits  Taxation  Act.  Taxing  the  profits  cut 
of  war.  by  steeply  graduated  personal  income  and  corporation 
profits  taxes,  is  the  primarv  objective  of  this  taxation  measure. 

As  to  Individuals,  there  would  be  a  normal  tax  of  6  percent  on 
all  Incomes  above  a  personal  exemption  of  $500.  plus  $500  for  a 
spouse,  plus  $100  for  each  dependent,  together  with  superimposed 
surtax  rates  ranging  from  10  up  to  93  percent  on  net  Incomes  In 
excess  of  $20,000. 

As  to  corporations,  there  would  be  a  tax  of  15  percent  on  net 
incomes  not  In  excess  of  2  percent  of  their  adjusted  declared  value, 
25  percent  of  net  Uicomcs  not  in  excess  of  6  percent  of  such  value, 
and  100  percent  of  net  incomes  in  excess  thereof. 

The  cnly  honest  and  effective  way  to  take  the  profits  out  of  war  Is 
by  steeply  graduated  personal-income  and  corporation-profits 
taxes — not  by  any  regimented  control  of  prices  of  commodities, 
quotas  of  production,  or  by  any  semblance  of  fascism,  communism, 
state  socialism,  or  any  other  form  of  dictatorship — which  would  be 
very  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  discontinue  after  the  termination 
of  war. 

Drafting  Income  by  imposing  the  drastic  profits  taxes  here  pro- 
posed would  make  It  possible  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  war  on  a 
pay-as-you-fight  basis.  The  profits  of  war  would  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  burdens  of  war  by  this  taxation  method,  which  In  turn 
would  tend  to  equalize  the  profits  and  burdens  of  war.  Everyone 
would  thus  be  made  to  realize  in  advance  that  paying  for  the  cost« 
of  war  out  of  Income  received  would  leave  less  net  income  than 
during  time  of  peace.  This  realization  would  encourage  a  universal 
desire  for  perpetual  peace. 

By  making  profiteering  Impossible  through  this  taxation  method 
during  time  of  war  the  necessity  for  any  dictatorship  control  to 
accomplish  the  same  end  would  be  avoided.  No  control  of  prices, 
priorities,  quotas,  finance  expansion,  conscription  of  Industry  or 
labor,  control  over  securities,  commodities,  or  capital  is  provided  for 
in  this  bill. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  honestly  strive  to  accomplish 
what  its  title  indicates — tax  the  profits  out  of  war. 

Its  enactment  would  cause  re.«;ident8  of  this  country  to  realize 
that  any  future  war  would  result,  not  only  in  the  sacrifices  of 
the  lives  and  bodies  of  young  men,  but  would  also  result  in  the  sac- 
rifice of  nearly  all  profits,  above  those  needed  to  pay  for  living  ex- 
penses, on  the  part  of  all  those  behind  the  lines.  The  burdens  of 
war  would  thereby  be  more  evenly  distributed.  Potential  profiteers 
of  any  possible  future  war.  realizing  that  net  profits,  after  pay- 
ment of  war  taxes,  would  be  less  during  time  of  war  than  during 
time  of  peace,  would  very  probably  be  instilled  with  a  strong 
desire  for  a  policy  by  our  country  of  actual  neutrality.  This  bill 
would  take  the  "pay"  out  of  "pay-triotlsm." 

A  more  effective  national  defense  would  be  promoted  by  this 
legislation  because  all  cltiz;cns  would  be  required  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  costs  of  war.  and  none  would  be  permitted  to  profit 
abnormally  by  reason  of  the  Nation's  emergency  In  war.  Such  a 
policy  would  help  to  arouse  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  and  d.- 
termined  patriotism  of  all  citizens  to  win  any  such  war  as  speedily 
and  as  successfully  as  possible. 


The  Hatch  Bill 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

of  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  28.  1939 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  common,  I  take  it.  with 
many  Members  of  the  House.  I  have  received  requests  for 
inform.ation  with  respect  to  the  practical  effects  of  the  Hatch 
bill. 

I  have  obtained  from  what  I  consider  an  authoritative 
source  an  analysis  of  the  bill,  if  and  when  it  becomes  a  law, 
which  analj'sis  I  have  studied,  amended,  and  for  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  and  correctness  cf  which  I  vouch. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

what    the     hatch     bill     ACTCALLT     DOES 

Just  now  the  discussion  relative  to  the  Hatch  bill  pertains  to  the 
possibility  of  a  veto,  even  of  a  pocket  veto,  in  which  connection  it 
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will  be  recalled  that  the  Constitution  provides  that:  "II  any  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  10  days  (Sundays 
excepted)  after  It  shall  have  been  presented  to  him.  the  same 
Ehail  be  a  law.  In  like  manner  a.s  If  he  had  siRned  It.  unless  Con- 
gress by  their  adjournment  prevent  Us  return;  In  which  case  It 
shall  not  be  a  law."  Thus.  It  Is  obvious  that  Congress  will  not 
adjourn  until,  or  after,  the  expiration  of  the  10  days;  that  la,  not 
until  after  Wednesday  next. 

In  the  Packet  Veto  case  (279  D.  S.  655)  It  was  held  that:  "A  bill 
which  l.s  parsed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  presented  to  the 
President  less  than  10  days  (Sundays  excepted*  before  the  adjotim- 
ment  of  that  session,  but  Is  neither  sigmxl  by  the  President,  nor 
returned  by  him  to  the  House  In  which  It  originated,  does  not 
become  a  law." 

However.  If  and  when  It  becomes  the  law  Its  practical  applica- 
tion would  appear  to  be  that  the  law  does  not  affect  nor  chanee 
the  status  of  any  ofOcial  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  does  not  induct  anyone  Into  the  classified  civil  service,  nor  remove 
anyone  from  it.  It  does,  however,  place  those  In  the  unclassified 
civil  service  under  many  of  the  political  prohlbliions  and  aSords 
them  much  of  the  protection  against  political  exploitation  that 
civil -service  regulations  provide  for  those  In  the  classified  civU 
service. 

The  following  are  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  legl.slatlon : 

For  any  person,  no  matter  who  It  may  bo.  Including  employers, 
to  "intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce"  anyone  to  vote  other  than  as 
the  voter  pleases  In  any  election  where  Federal  officials  are  elected. 

Fcr  any  official  or  employee  in  tlie  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  use  his  or  her  official  authority  to  influence  or  affect 
the  nomination  or  election  of  ai^y  Federal  official  or  take  any  active 
part  In  political  management  or  political  campaigns.  (Excepted 
from  this  prohibition  are  the  President,  Vice  Preaident.  heads  and 
assistant  head.s  of  executive  departments,  and  Presidential  ap- 
pointees who  determine  foreign  policies  and  those  policies  that 
affect  Natlon-wldc  administration  of  Federal  laws  ) 

For  any  person  to  promise,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  employ- 
ment work,  compensation,  or  other  benefit,  provided  for  or  made 
possible  by  an  act  of  Congress,  to  anyone  as  a  reward  or  considera- 
tion for  any  (Mlltical  activity,  Including  a  vote. 

For  any  person  to  deprive,  or  threaten  to  or  attempt  to  deprive 
anyone  of  such  Federal  employment,  compensation  or  benefit  on 
account  of  political  activity,  race,  creed,  or  color. 

For  any  person  to  solicit,  or  receive — without  solicitation — any 
subscription  or  contribution  from  anyone  receiving  compensation 
or  employment  benefits  from  any  Federal  relief  appropriation. 

For  any  person  to  provide  for  political  purposes  to  anyone  a  list 
of  the  names  of  those  receiving  employment  or  compensation  under 
relief  appropriations. 

The  measure  provides  also  that  no  part  of  any  appropriations 
made  for  relief  purposes  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  Inu^rfer- 
Ing  with,  restraining,  or  coercing  any  Individual  In  the  exercise  of 
his  right  to  vote  at  any  election. 

Tlie  law  covers  primary  as  well  as  general  elections,  where  Fed- 
eral officials  are  to  be  elected,  and  nominating  conventions.  It  bans 
from  public  employment,  where  Federal  funds  are  paid,  any  person 
who  advocates  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  government  In  the 
United  Stales. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  bill  as  It  went  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  protects  every  Government  employee  to  say  what 
he  pleases,  to  vote  as  he  pleases,  to  keep  whatever  money  he  earns 
It  does  not  Infringe  anyone's  constitutionally  guaranteed  liberty, 
but,  on  the  contrary.  It  cramps  the  style  of  those  who  would  under- 
take to  tell  Goveriunent  employe-es  what  to  say,  how  to  vote,  or  how 
much  they  must  pay  In  cash,  "on  the  line  '  or  by  promissory  note, 
to  campaign  chest  or  for  "dinner"  tickets.  It  Is  true  it  forbids  any 
administrative  official  of  the  Government  to  threaten,  Intimidate, 
or  coerce  a  voter,  or  to  deprive  anyone  of  a  W.  P.  A.  Job.  or  to 
threaten  directly  or  by  Indirection  to  deprive  anyone  of  a  Job 
because  of  their  politics,  their  race,  their  color,  or  their  creed. 

It  provides,  moreover,  that  money  appropriated  for  relief  purposes 
cannot  and  shall  not  be  taken  or  solicited  for  use  for  political  pur- 
poses or  ends  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  found  in  the  state- 
ment that  If  there  Is  anything  unconstitutional  In  saving,  conserv- 
ing, protecting,  and  defending  the  consritutlcnal  rights  cf  the 
people,  then  the  act  Is,  to  be  sure,  unconstitutional;  otherwise  not. 


United  States  Housing  Authority  Program  Popular 
Throughout  the  Nation — The  Cities  Contribute 
Their  Share  to  Public  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  28.  1939 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  the  expansion  of 
the  U.  S.  H.  A.  low-rent  housing  program  definitely  mislead- 
ing statements  have  been  made  concerning  the  amounts  con- 


tributed by  local  housing  authorities  to  get  rents  down.  I 
want  to  correct  these  misunderstandings  and  to  give  the 
House  the  facts.  The  housing  program  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward with  such  speed  In  recent  months  that  ample  evidence 
now  exists  to  show  that  every  year  the  localities  are  actually 
contributing  half  as  much  as  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes annually.  I  submit  that  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
encouraging  thing  when  localities  are  so  enthusiastic  in  their 
sponsorship  of  a  program. 

It  Is  the  more  remarkable  when  you  consider  that  the  act 
which  we  passed  2  years  ago  requires  that  the  community 
contribute  only  one-fifth  of  the  Federal  subsidy.  If  now  the 
cities  are  contributing  annual  amounts  equal  to  not  one-fifth 
but  to  one-half  of  the  Federal  subsidy,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  our  cities  want  public  housing,  want  it  badly,  and  know 
that  they  gain  far  more  than  what  they  seem  to  be  spending 
for  it. 

The  fact  that  this  local  contribution  has  in  many  cases 
taken  the  form  of  exempting  low-rent  housing  projects  from 
local  taxation  does  not  alter  the  case  in  any  particular. 
There  is  the  project;  it  is  worth  so  much;  it  is  to  be  taxed 
so  much.  When  the  city  has  determined  to  exempt  these 
new  homes  from  local  taxation  in  order  that  rents  may  be 
brought  down  low  enough  to  rehouse  those  families  of  low 
income  now  living  in  slums  it  is  precisely  the  same  thing 
as  the  city  contributing  exactly  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  caih.  It  has  the  exact  same  effect  in  lowering  rents. 
And  that  is  the  object  of  the  low-rent  housing  program:  to 
get  rents  down  so  that  those  families  desperately  in  need 
of  housing  can  get  it. 

REAL    DEMAND    rOR     trNriTD     STATES     HOTTSING     AUTHORITY 

When  this  Congress  created  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  it  did  so  in  response  to  a  clear-cut  demand  that 
low-income  groups  be  housed.  We  had  seen  experiments  in 
low-cost  housing,  so-called,  that  had  failed  in  this  primary 
purpose.  We  wanted  a  program  that  would  achieve  its  pur- 
pose, that  would  reach  the  really  low-income  famihes  of  the 
Nation.  We  wanted  a  program  that  would  get  into  income 
brackets  that  private  builders  have  never  reached  and  prob- 
ably will  never  reach;  we  wanted  a  truly  noncompetitive 
program.  We  now  have  that  program.  It  has  been  made 
possible  with  practically  no  substantial  drain  on  the  Treasury 
because  of  the  system  of  annual  contributions  shared  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  cities. 

PLAN     HAS     BEEN     A    GREAT    SUCCESS 

In  the  face  of  the  brilliant  success  of  this  program  in  the 
past  year,  and  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  given  by  cities 
wherever  this  program  is  in  operation,  I  believe  It  is  mali- 
cious that  this  great  Nation-wide  effort  should  be  belittled. 
In  these  days,  when  we  are  everywhere  striving  to  get 
cities  to  shoulder  their  own  burdens  or  at  least  to  share 
them  fairly  with  the  Federal  Government,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  at  least  have  the  common  sense  to  recognize 
that  here  Is  a  program — I  might  say  a  unique  program — in 
which  the  cities  are  willingly  doing  just  that.  Wlien  a  city 
comes  forward  with  its  contribution  to  get  rents  down, 
when  it  pays  far  more  than  anything  in  the  Housing 
Authority  Act  requires,  and  far  more  than  any  Member  of 
this  Congress  ever  dreamed  cities  would  when  we  passed 
this  act  2  brief  years  ago,  I  say  that  we  should  hail  this 
fact  with  glad  cheers  instead  of  perverting  the  facts  and 
refusing  to  recognize  the  local  enterprise  and  initiative  rep- 
resented by  it. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  stand  here  and  say  that  the  cities 
of  America  are  doing  their  share  in  the  war  against  slums. 
I  am  glad  that  this  Congress  has  finally  created  a  soimd 
and  workable  low-rent  housing  program  to  remove  forever 
the  menace  of  the  slum.  But  I  am  proud  that  such  willing- 
ness to  tackle  their  own  problems  has  been  shown  by  cur 
cities  in  this  tangible  way.  When  the  Housing  Act  specifies 
that  the  cities  shall  put  up  one-fifth  of  the  annual  contri- 
bution, and  2  years  later  we  find  from  actual  experience 
that  they  are  putting  up  one-half — I  say  that  is  news  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  should  be  able  to  understand 
and  should  be  eager  to  hear. 
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COMMITMENTS     MADE     AND     REQUESTS     PENDING 

In  order  that  we  may  have  the  figiu-es  showing  alloca- 
tions to  States  that  have  enabling  legislation  and  requests 
now  pending,  which  are  contingent  upon  the  passage  of  the 
present  housing  bill,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
complete  lists.  Every  Member  tan  readily  see  what  this 
means  to  the  less  fortunate  and  ill-housed  constituents  in 
his  district.  I  am  sure,  if  he  will  examine  these  tables,  he 
v/ill  never  vote  against  this  bill. 

The  complete  list  of  commitments  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  (including  earmaikings  outstanding  and  loan  contracts 
approved)  for  161  local  housing  authorities  in  29  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Territory  of  Ha-ftall,  and  Puerto  Rico  is  as 
follows: 


SUte  and  city 

Enrmiirk- 
inc'*  oui- 
siunUing 

Loan  con- 
tracts 
approved 

Total  com- 

niitnients 

for  the  Slat« 

Alabarra: 

Xnnii'ton  

$550, 000 
9,705,000 

nirmineham 

Gailsdi'U 

tVM).  iKO 

M„|)ile             

l.Crl(t.0(X) 

702,000 

2.  493. 000 

5.  (X2,  (KK) 

2,  .5»il,WX) 

11,J72.000 

3, 132, 000 

I'licnix  fity 

ralifiirni'i: 

Ixis  vnpolcs  City  

22,  507, 000 

$13,  506. 000 

I/<i«  \ui;i'les  County 

Oakland 

2.  io<t.  n*) 
3, 62S,  tXK) 

"i,"  666.' 666 
7f-.  non 

4.  .Vti).  (K10 
l.S*K),()llO 
l.'JtVI.CXX) 

San  Krauci-ico 

50  682,000 

Colorado: 

iVnvT 

I'lichlo                  ...  ... 

4,132,000 

Connrrticut: 

Bridci'ixirt 

5,  n3, 000 

Hartford              ... ■ 

New  Uritain    .     

""3..VAOOO 
578,000 

'i6,858,"006" 

458.  ono 

4:W.  (XK) 
3.  .■.;{7.  (KX) 
3,  2M,(H:0 

l,(I.V.(t(H) 
959,  IKX) 
1H.S.  0(fl 

3,91(i,(X'0 
731,000 

B25.000 

1.5.  on.  (XX) 

2.  H.57,  0(X) 

3.  4.V,i.  (XXI 
1.  042.  0(X) 

829,000 
.3.  791.IXX) 
2,853,0iX) 

8, 674, 000 

'"'4,227,000 

880.000 
427,000 

Now  Haven            

W  titerbury — 

Delaware:  \\  ilminpton  

District  of  Culumliia'  Washington 

1.000. 01  0 
2.100,000 
4,142,000 

19,578.000 
■  2,HKl.(XX) 
15,000,000 

Florida: 

I)ayton<«  TJcich    

Kort  Lau<ler<lale 

Jnfk*!onville               . . 

M  ianii              .-- 

C>rl!in<!o          . ., .. 

Ppn*!rtr<>la                 . . 

Si    I'elersbimf    

87,000 

THnina                            ...... 

West  Palm  Deacb      

19,000 

15,213,000 

Oeorpia- 

\thrn<                    .  

Atlanta                        

Columbus          

Macon          .-    - 

108,000 

Rome          

Savannah          .- 

27. 822. 000 

TTawaii                 .  

M7.000 

7.  32'-,.  000 
1.500.(100 

3,400,000 

Dlinoi.r 

8t   Clair  County    .        . 

I'poria                

21, 727, 000 

Indiana: 

Delaware  County 

Ka."!t  Chicago    

1.000,000 

i.,5oo.(mo 

1.7H7.0tlO 
1,800,000 

Kort  Wayne 

Gary                        

1,013,000 

Hammond     . 

K  ok  omo                 

634,000 

Marion       .- .—.-. 

500,000 

^f  uncip                               -- 

1,141,000 

N<'w  Albany 

•   450.000 
600,000 

Vincpnncs           .................. 

317,000 

1,947,000 

348.  (XX) 

1.191,  (XX) 

8,44»),000 

12,049,000 

Kentucky: 

Covinpton        .    ... ..... 

7.M.  000 
102.  imo 
i.=;y.(«io 

6,00(1,000 
750,  (XX) 

l.<^\ini?lon                                    -     ... 

1  ^11  Lsvillfi                     

NewiH.rt. 

Pixlucah 

IjOiiisiana'  New  Orleans      .. 

906,000 
25,311,000 

478, 0(X) 

21,.'i91.000 

449,000 

28.44.5.000 
1,815.000 

"2,M\.<tm 
8*.  000 

19. 602. 000 
25,311,000 

Maryland: 

Haiti  more                        .— 

1, 409, 000 
1,000 

s.'-.-i.  ono 
2.  fxi.  (Km 

1. 000.  000 
1.59.(100 
972. 000 

1,  500.  000 

1"  rederick                  ...... 

23,928,000 

Massachusetts: 

Ht)<t(»n                   -  - ... - 

Caiubri(i»:e 

Fall  Ktver     . 

Lowell                     .  . 

2,619.000 
2,013.000 

New  Bedford                  . 

Somcrville                             .  

2,000.000 
3,800.000 

WorcesUir _ 

............ - 

50,732,000 

State  and  city 


Michican: 
Ivarborn. 
iMroit  .. 
Flint  . 


MLs-sissippi: 

llatticsburp 

l.auri'1      

McComh  

Meridian  

Montana: 

Hillinq.s 

Hutto   

(Ircat  Falls 

Helena 

Nebra-ska:  Omaha 

New  J'TS<>y: 

Asburv  Park 

AtlantVcity 

Camden  

Klizabolh 

Harrison  

.lersey  City • 

Long  Branch 

Newark 

North  Bereen 

Perth  A  III  boy ., 

Plainfl.lil 

S?iminit 

Trenton 

New  York: 

BulTalo     

New  York  City.l 

Schenect  ady 

Syracuse 

rtica 

Yonkers  

North  Carolina: 

Charlotte 

Kaleijh    _ 

W  ilmington 

Ohio 

Akron  

Canton 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus.-- 

Dayton    

I'ort'^mouth 

ToIimIo   

Warren  

Young.stown 

Zane.sville 

Pennsylvania: 

.MU'gheny  County 

•Mlentown    

Bethlehem.  - 

Chester 

Harri-iburg  - 

McKecsiKirt 

Philalelphia 

J'itushurgh 

Heading 

Puerto  liico: 

Mayat-'uei 

Ponc<'     . 

Puerto  liioo  llousing  Authority. 

San  Juan.   

South  Carolina: 

(Charleston 

Columbia 

Clrocnville 

Spartanburg 

Tcnne.s,se<>: 

Chattanoosa 

Johns<>n  City 

KInESfMirt - -. 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville - 

Texas: 

Austin i 

Brownsville 

C(,rpus  Christi 

Dallas  ...— 

Kl  Paso  .  

Fort  Worth 

Hou.ston 

Lare<lo 

San  Antonio 

Waco  .-- 

Vermont:  Burlington 

Virginia: 

Bristol   - 

Portsmouth 

West  Virginia: 

Charleston 

Huntington   „ 

Martinsburg 

Mount  Ho|)o 

Morganiown 

I'arkrrsburg 

Wheeling  

Wisconsin:  Superior 

Total 


F-armark- 
ing«  out- 
slaudiug 


$l,.5;X),ooo 

1.3. 4:t6.  (XX) 

3,  500,  000 


6.000 
810,000 


1,219,01X1 
1,481.000 

'3,004.000 

"766,000 


900,000 


12,  370. 0(X) 
1,400,000 


3.  S.Vi.  000 
2.  0«X).  (XXI 
,5.071.  (XX) 

K  HIT.  Oi»') 
l,(>9».  (xm 

2.«9(I.(I«K) 

I.  Olio 

2,  4.58,  000 


438,000 


1, 475, 000 
i,  000, 000 


11,886,000 


1,000.000 


7,000,000 
2.212,000 


800,000 

800,  (XX) 

1.55,000 
300,  OU) 


345.000 


2,848.000 


7,000,000 


6,612.000 
U),000 


l,500,0r)0 
325,000 


270,000 


6»S,000 

675,  (XX) 


Loan  con-     Total  com  • 

tracts  mitnients 

approved     Ibrllie  State 


$16,  504, 000 

$35,000,000 

744.000 

808. 0(X) 

5W.  ono 

1,228,000 
402.  000 

S.S9S.000 

9f.2.  (XX) 

fCi-2,  (XX) 

2«4.0iXl 
3,  433.  (XX) 

675. 000 

2.296.000 
4,  243, 000 

1.8.5.'.  (XX) 

1.2M.(I(X) 

2,  019,  000 

99.3.  (»X) 

4.  <«<:,  (XX) 

.54fi.  (XX) 

ll.H(5.  (XX» 

8»..<.  I«X) 

1,14.5,000 

391. (XX) 
2.  VM,  (XX) 

R.  421. 000 

•M,  8*7, 066 

40.630.000 

3  a3(t.(XX) 

MIO.DiXI 
2.  97(1,  000 

2.014.000 

70,630,0.10 

l.7.v..(xm 

1.825.  01 X) 
1,145,000 

&,a»5,on 

'8.429.000' 
9.  1.53.  («X) 

.5.4(12.(1(111 

3.  no,  (UN) 

\M>.  (»X) 

2.9J2.  (KIO 

99(1.  («X) 

4.  .397.  (KX) 

1,  349.  UOO 

i..3Z5.nno 

04.374.000 

1,446.  (XXI 

1,948.  (XX) 
l,K43.(X)'t 

tfMli.  (tiO 

20.114.(1011 

16.62:J.(l»X) 

l,hO4.U00 

00.444.000 

1,063,000 

788,000 
3,.5ft4,0n0 

12.063,000 

1,851,000 

7,  CIS,  000 

3,945.000 

.541.000' 

3.  2.59.  «X) 

7.  7C.7.  OK) 

2,51(i,000 
1.1.58.000 

18.728,000 

,5.34.  (KIO 

1.  .521. 000 

3,  1.52,  (XXI 

2,407,0(11) 
Z  'J2«.  (KX) 

—- 

h9H.(X«J 

3,  .5KK,  orx( 

MO.UX) 
436.000 

644,000 

34,^4.000 
436,000 

Z  144.000 

Z  17.5,  000 

2,  101,  OIX) 

344.(00 

203,000 



672,000 
755,000 

'"7,son.'666 

675,000 

197,3-AOOO      47Z745,000  I  670.068.000 
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LIST  or  mmvLTD  heq^lsis   for   housing   loans  from   it.   S.   H.   k. 

NoTT — The  following  Is  merely  a  list  of  the  requests  already  re- 
ceived for  housing  loans  and  more  requests  are  being  received  each 
day.  These  requests  do  not  Include  any  applications  from  the 
many  local  publlc-hou«lng  agencies  which  will  be  created  In  the 
States  which  have  recently  enacted  enabling  legislation,  nor  does 
It  reflect  the  needs  of  many  coroTuunltles  throughout  the  coun- 
try which  are  disinclined  to  make  requests  until  there  Is  eome 
prospect  of  additional  funds  being  available, 

Vn/lllfd  requests  for  ettrmarking 
Alabama : 

Anniston $5.  000,  000 

Birmlng;ham 15.  000.  000 

Mobile 3,  OOO,  000 

Montgomery 4,  ooO.  000 

Phenix    City 1,500.000 

Red   Level 55.000 

Total __ _.  28.  555,  000 

Arizona :  ===== 

Flagstaff 300.  000 

Me«a.._ ^ 500.  000 

Nogales. 400.  000 

Phoenix 5,  ooO.  000 

Prescott 500.  000 

Tucson 3,  500,  000 

"5ruma _ __.  500.  000 

Total.. _ _ _ 10,  700.  000 

CAli/ornla :  = 

Los  Angeles  County 10.000,000 

Oakland 5.  ooo,  000 

Total 15.  000.  000 

Colorado :  ' 

Denver. __ .__     5  ooO.  000 

Pueblo.. __ 1.250,000 

Total 6.  250,  000 

Connecticut : 

Bridgeport... 5.  ooO.  000 

Waterbury 3,  qoo,  000 

Total _ 8.  000,  000 

Florida:  = 

Daytona  Beach 600.000 

Port  Lauderdale _ _ 500  ooO 

Jacksonville. 5  qoO.  000 

Key  West 500.  oOO 

Lakeland... ___  700.  ooo 

Miami 3,000.000 

Miami  Beach 720.  OOO 

Orlando 1  000  000 

Pensacola 2,  000.  000 

St  Augustine _ 500.  ooO 

St .  Petersburg 3  750.  ooo 

Tampa ___  3  qoo,  000 

West  Palm  Beach 1.  926.  000 

Total __ 23.096.000 

Georgia :  --^ 

Athens _  2,  294  000 

Atlanta _.  15  ooo.  OOO 

Augusta . 2.000,000 

Brunswick 2.  500,  000 

Columbus. 3.000  000 

EHxatur.. 1.  500.  000 

Macon 3  000.  000 

Marietta _ 2.500.000 

MiUedgevIlle 1,750.000 

^ome _ _ 1.000.000 

Savannah 5  ooo.  000 

Total _ 39  544  000 

Idaho:  - 

Coeur  dAlene-. 500.  ooo 

Idaho  Palls __  800.000 

Lewiston 500.  ooO 

Wallace 500,  ooO 

Total 2.300,000 

Illinois:  = 

Alexander  County. I.  500.  ooo 

Chicago. 80,  000,  000 

G:\lesburg- 2,000.000 

Granite  City 500.  ooO 

La  SaUe  County... 1  500.  000 

Peoria 4  qoo.  000 

Bprlngfleld 2.800.000 

St.  Clair  County 2.  000, 000 

Total 74_  300.  qoO 


Unfilled  requests  for  earmarkiiig — Continued 
Indiana: 

Alexandria „ $500,  000 

BlufTton 375,000 

Dunkirk 500.  000 

Greenfield 250,000 

Huntington 900.  000 

Jeffersonville 270.  000 

Lawrenceburg 500.  000 

Terre  Haute 2,000,000 

Total... 5,  295.  000 

Kentucky: 

Covington- 753,  000 

Dayton 200.  000 

Frankfort 450,  oOO 

Lexington 3,000  000 

Paducah _ 1,  250,  000 

Total 5.  653.  000 

Louisiana:  New  Orleans 50,000,000 

Maryland: 

Annapolis i_  753  ooO 

Baltimore 25,  000.  000 

Salisbury 030,  ooO 

Total 27,  383,  000 

li^assachusetts : 

Boston 30.  000.  000 

Fall  River 5,000,000 

Lowell 6,  000,  000 

New  Bedford... 3.000,000 

SomervUle. ___  3.  500.  ooO 

Worcester _ ___ 4  200.  000 

Total. _ 51^  700.  ooo 

Michigan : 

Dearborn _ 1,  000,  000 

Detroit _ 40.000.000 

Total _ 41  000.  000 

Mississippi: 

f^^o^\ — 800.  000 

tf  """^    - - 630.  000 

Meridian 750.  qoo 

McComb goo,  000 

^P^*--; — 2.780,000 

Missouri:  St.  Louis 40.000.000 

Montana: 

Anaconda 900,  ooo 

^"""^  -^.V" - 1.  800.  000 

Great   Palls 750,000 

«K     T°^l;---C-- - 3,450.000 

Nebraska:  Omaha i  qqq  qoo 

New  Jersey : 

^"P"^;   Pay"^ - 2.000,000 

Atlantic  City 3,025,000 

Beverly .__ __  ^^  q^q 

Brldgeton j  qOO.  000 

Sn""  w^°^- -- -- --  5.  000  000 

Elizabeth.   3  500.  ooo 

Hackensack glO.  000 

Harrison j   ^qq  qqq 

Jersey    City 2.  500.  000 

Long    Branch 600,000 

Morristown gOO.  000 

Newark __ _ 10,000.000 

North  Bergen 1,500.000 

Passaic  County  (less  Passaic  and  Paterson  City)...  9  000  000 

|"°^^ij--- — 700,000 

Perth    Amboy 1,500,000 

Ocean    City ___  450.000 

Total 44  235,  000 

New  Mexico :  === 

Albuquerque-. _.. 3  500,  ooO 

Cloyts 2,000.000 

GaUup 400.  000 

^^^""7- 1,  000.  000 

?°5^«'"- — — 1.  750,  000 

Santa  Fe _ j  500.  000 

Total. __ 10,  150,000 

New  York :  " 

Buffalo ___ _  ,0  000.  000 

S^^uTf^^*^  ^"y 150.000.000 

Peeksklll 750  qoo 
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Unfilled  requests  for  earmarkirig — Continued 

New  York — Continued. 

Syracuse $4,  500.  000 

Tuckahoe 1.  000.  000 

Tonkers 4.  500.  000 

Total 170.750.000 

North  C-irollna: 

Charlotte 6,  000,  000 

Raleigh 2.  500.  000 

Wilmington 2,  000.  000 

Total 10.  500.  000 

s  — =-v  a-  ■-     a 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati _,  11,  500,  000 

Cleveland 30.  OOO.  000 

Lorain.. 1,500.000 

Portsmouth 2,  000.  000 

Toledo 10.  000.  000 

Warren 1,  500,  000 

Youngstown . 2.  500.  000 

Zanesvllle 1,  500,  000 

Total 60.  500,  000 

Oregon:  Clackamas  County . 1,050,000 

Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny  County 14,700,000 

AUentcwn 3.  000,  000 

Chester 2,  500,  000 

Erie -_ 1.  600.  000 

Harrisburg 6,  000.  000 

McKeesport 1,  000,  000 

Phllaflelphia 64.  000.  000 

Pitt.sburgh 10.  000.  000 

Reading 1,  500,  000 

Total 104.300.000 

Puerto  Rico:  Puerto  Rico  Housing  Authority 3,000,000 

Rhode   Island: 

Pawtucket 5.  000,  000 

Providence 20,  000.  000 

Total 25, 000. 000 

South  Carolina: 

Charleston 5.  000,  000 

Columbia 2, 000,  000 

Total 7.000.000 

Tennessee : 

Johnson  City 150,000 

Kingsport 750,  000 

Knoxville. 6.  000,  000 

Memphis 8,  000,  000 

Nashville ._. 15,  000.  000 

Total 29.  900.  OOQ 

Texas : 

Alice 400.  000 

Big  Spring 50.000 

Brownsville 500,  000 

Corpus  Christl 1.000.000 

Dallas 3,  000.  000 

El  Paso 1,500.000 

Fort  Worth 2,000,000 

Harllngen 1 300,  000 

Houston 9,  998,  000 

Laredo 5,  000,  000 

Pelly 180.  000 

San  Antonio - 10.  000,  000 

Total 33. 928.  000 

Virginia : 

Bristol _ —  700.000 

Newport    News.. _.  1,000,000 

Total -i 1,700.000 

Washington: 

E\erett 3,  000.  000 

Gravs   Harbor  County 3,000,000 

King    County 500,000 

Seattle 25,  000.  000 

Spokane 2.  000.  000 

Wenatchee 1,  000,  000 

Total 34,  500,000 


Unfilled  requests  for  earmarking — Continued 
West  Virginia: 

Charleston $1, 000. 000 

Huntington 1,  100,000 

Williamson 450.  000 

Total . 2,550.000 

Wisconsin:   Madison 2,000.000 

Grand   total -. 077,369,000 


Credit  for  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  28  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25),  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON,    ROBERT    M.    LA    FOLLETTE.    JR., 

ON  JUNE  15,  1939 


Mr,  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  and  broadcast  by  transcription  over  station 
WHA.  Madison.  Wis.,  on  June  15,  1939,  on  the  subject  Credit 
for  Small  Business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Last  year  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  called  a 
Nation-wide  conference  of  businessmen  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  problems  confronting  small.  Independent  business.  Out  of 
that  conference  came  an  almost  unanlmotis  app>eal  for  legislation 
which  would  provide  adequate  credit  to  small  business  on  reason- 
able terms. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  our  smaller  businesses  have 
not  shared  as  much  as  they  should  in  what  measure  of  economic 
recovery  we  have  achieved,  and  the  lack  of  credit  suitable  to  their 
purposes  has  certainly  been  a  primary  factor  in  holding  them  back. 
The  conference  called  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  served  to 
focus  public  attention  upon  the  problem,  and  tliere  Ls  legislation 
now  pending  in  the  Senate  which  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  businessmen  of  Wisconsin. 

The  average  independent  businessman  needs  long-term  credit 
these  days.  Otir  economy  has  had  to  weather  some  bad  years  since 
1929,  and  most  biiBinesscs,  especially  the  small  ones,  have  had  to 
live  off  their  capital  more  or  less.  Those  which  did  not  have  sufll- 
cicntly  large  cash  reserves  to  keep  them  going  have  had  to  take  it 
out  of  their  capital  resources  by  way  of  delaying  repairs,  neglecting 
to  provide  for  depreciation  of  equipment,  postponing  Improvements 
\1tal  to  the  continued  success  of  the  business,  and  reducing  per- 
sonnel to  the  point  where  it  is  inadequate  to  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  capital  resources. 

In  other  words,  business  has  been  forced  In  many  Instances  to 
practice  the  kind  of  false  economy  which  is  being  urged  upon  the 
State  and  Nation  as  a  whole  by  some  short-sighted  individuals. 

These  businesses  have  reached  a  point  now  where  the  long-, 
delayed  repairs  must  be  made  in  their  capital  resources  if  they  are 
to  s,ur\lve  competitively.  They  need  capital  for  new  and  more  efll- 
clertt  machinery,  new  buildings.  Improved  sales  methods,  more  com- 
plete lines  of  goods,  and  many  other  similar  forms  of  expansion  and 
Improvement. 

These  requirements  cannot  be  financed  on  60-  or  90-day  notes. 
They  require  credit  extending  over  a  period  of  years  and  terms  which 
will  not  overburden  the  fixed  obligations  of  the  business  in  tlie 
meantime. 

Unfortunately  the  interests  of  the  depositors  In  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial banks  require  a  high  measure  of  liquidity.  As  a  result  the 
banks  are  unwilling  to  tie  their  funds  up  in  obligations  which  wUl 
require  a  long  period  of  time  to  yield  the  expected  rettirn. 

It  is  ctistomary  to  assume  that  btisiness  can  secure  its  long-term 
credit  frofn  the  Investment  bankers  who  underwrite  stock  and  Ixjnd 
issues,  but  tlie  present  organization  of  this  investment  market  is  of 
little  use  to  the  smaller  businesGCs.  Any  stock  or  bond  issue  aggre- 
gating less  than  $1,000,000  is  considered  small,  and  the  underwriting 
costs  run  as  high  as  20  percent.  Anything  less  than  $100,000  is  con- 
sidered so  small  that  it  is  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  That  kind  of  a  set-up  obvi- 
ously offers  little  to  the  businessman  who  wants  to  borrow  $25,000 
or  $50,000. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  the  average  businea*- 
man  has  no  place  to  go  to  secure  the  kind  of  credit  he  needs. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  situation  continue.  Our  national 
economy  in  1929  produced  a  national  income  of  over  $80,000,000,- 
000;  by  this  time  It  should  be  able  to  produce  well  over  $100,- 
000,000.000.      Yet    even    after    6    years    of    partial    recovery,    it    Is 
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operatlnif  far  below  capacity.  Increased  governmental  activity  and 
public  works  have  taken  up  some  of  the  slack,  but  the  biilk  of 
our  economic  enterprise  Is  In  prU-ate  hands.  To  gel  our  economy 
functioning  eClcleiitly  again  near  capacity,  we  mui-t  stlmtalate  thia 
great  segment  of  private  enterprise  to  full  production.  This  can- 
not be  done  without  adequate  credit  provided  for  capital  ex- 
pansion. 

Gt^nerally  speaking,  there  ^ai:e_ two  ways  of  attacking  that  prob- 
lem and  stimulating  credit  expansion.  One  wav  is  to  pave  the 
nay  for  the  establl.shcd  local  hanks  to  make  additional  loans  by 
Telaxlnc;  the  requirements  they  are  obliged  to  observe  and  by 
tn king  other  steps  which  arc  designed  to  reduce  the  risk.  The 
other  method  Is  more  direct.  It  U  to  supplement  the  activities  of 
pre.sent  banking  Institutions  by  the  extension  of  credit  directly 
to  bu.slness  by  the  Government  or  some  of  Its  agencies 

CongTess  has  tried  m.easures  of  both  kinds.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System  was  modified  to  allow  liberalization  of  reserve  re- 
quirements and  free  local  banks  to  extend  additional  credit.  And 
then  both  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  have  been  empowered  to  extend  loans  directly 
^  to  buslnfss  enterprises  which  are  unable  to  secure  necessary  credit 
from   their  own   local   banks. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  have  been  dlsappointlnR  on  the  whole. 
The  trouble  with  moft  of  them  has  been  the  rigidity  of  the  con- 
ventional banklnz  standards  which  have  governed  the  administra- 
tion of  these  programs.  Tlie  efforts  of  Congress  have  been  victims 
of  a  conflict  of  purposes.  Conftress  has  undoubtedly  aimed  to 
provide  ways  through  which  credit  could  be  expanded  where  needed. 
The  banks,  however,  by  their  very  nature,  cannot  be  expected  to 
work  on  that  basis.  Their  motive  In  lending  money  Is  to  make 
money  on  the  loans  And  this  purpose.  Ingralnetl  in  the  prac- 
tice of  commercial  bankers.  ha.s  colored  the  administration  of  the 
Government's  loan  programs.  Trying  to  stimulate  credit  expansion 
by  supplying  credit  onlv  on  short-term  loans  where  there  Is  little 
ruk  Is  like  pulling  yourself  up  by  your  bootstraps. 

There  Is  legislation  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  which  proposes  a  fiurther  effort  to  utilize  exist- 
ing financial  Institutions  and  to  encourage  them  to  extend  the 
credit  needed  by  minimizing  the  risk  Involved  In  such  loans.  The 
proposal  Is  to  authorize  the  R.  F.  C.  to  Insure  small -business  loans 
up  to  90  percent  of  their  face  value  for  periods  extending  from 
1  to  10  years. 

I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  the  bill,  for  I  think  It  represents  a  pos- 
sible aid  which  can  be  made  available  at  once.  However,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  solve  the  problem  completely. 

Under  present  economic  conditions  It  Is  difficult  to  make  long- 
term  loans  attractive  to  commercial  t>anks.  The  soundness  of 
the  Individual  loan  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  our  general 
recovery.  That,  in  turn,  will  depend  upon  a  large-scale  stimula- 
tion of  business  activity.  The  Individual  bank  has  no  appreci- 
able control  over  the  general  economic  situation  and  cannot  take 
recovery  for  granted  in  its  decisions.  Consequently  it  must  nec- 
essarily for  Its  own  Interests  be  extremely  cautious  In  Its  lending 
policies,  relying  more  upon  past  earning  records  of  Its  borrowers 
than  upon  their  future  earning  prospects  as  a  criterion  in  Judging 
loan  applications 

Credit  Is  a  social  Instrument.  It  Is  money.  Just  as  much  as 
we  the  bills  of  currency  Issued  by  the  Federal  Government.  So 
far  the  Government  has  been  willing  to  delegate  the  powers  of 
credit  creation  to  commercial  banks.  Just  as  It  once  allowed  tliem 
to  create  paper  currency  and  circulate  it.  We  have  been  un- 
willing to  disturb  that  delegated  authority  so  long  as  it  served 
the  purposes  of  the  Nation's  business,  and  every  possible  effort 
Is  bt^ng  made  to  work  through  existing  banking  facilities  In 
extending  aid  to  business  at  the  present  time. 

The  question  Is.  Will  such  efforts  do  the  Job?  They  wUl  help, 
of  course,  but  I  am  convinced  that  more  thoroughgoing  methods 
are  needed 

Since  the  expansion  of  credit  to  private  business  Is  essential  If 
the  Nation  is  to  prosper,  and  since  credit  Is  a  social  Instrument 
properly  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  Constitution,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's use  of  Its  credit  powers  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating private  enterprise. 

I  believe  In  giving  our  existing  financial  machinery  every  encour- 
agement and  opportunity  to  solve  the  problem  In  its  own  way.  If 
It  can  meet  business  needs,  there  Is  no  need  for  making  any 
changes.  I  do  not  believe  In  change  simply  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
things  stirred  up.  However,  the  UmlUtlons  of  the  commercial 
banks  In  meeting  a  national  need  on  a  national  scale  are  obviotis. 
and  we  need  not  replace  the  existing  Institutions  to  do  the  Job, 
but  Instead  simply  supplement  them  by  extending  credit  of  a  kind 
which  they  cannot  and  will  not  extend  themselves. 

If  the  F^eral  Government  would  assume  the  responsibility  for 
extending  credit  to  business  on  a  large  scale,  where  It  Is  needed 
and  could  be  used  to  advantage,  the  program  could  be  Its  own 
protection.  The  leans  would  be  extended  on  a  baais  of  social  need 
and  worth.  Pa.st  earning  records  could  be  largely  disregarded  as  a 
basis  for  JudgUjg  the  loan  and  attention  could  be  focused  upon 
ftuure  prospects.  Interest  charges  might  be  put  upon  a  contingent 
basis;  It  would  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business.  Such  a 
program  of  expansion  would  not  need  to  Involve  any  increase  in  the 
national  bonded  debt.  The  aim  of  the  program  would  be  to  stimu- 
late prl\-ate  enterprise  and  the  production  of  real  wealth.  It  would 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  dividends  of  recovery.  In  such  a  program 
tbe  lending  agencies  could  protect  their  investments  by  means  of 
Ifeelr  comprehensive  control  over  the  recovery  process. 


There  are  plenty  of  businesses  In  Wisconsin  that  want  and  need 
credit.  I  know  that  from  first-hand  knowledge.  Practically  every 
day  I  receive  letters  from  business  friends  who  are  struggling  to 
keep  their  businesses  above  water.  In  many  cases  their  troubles 
are  directly  traceable  to  a  lack  of  Inunediate  funds.  Many  have 
applied  for  aid  from  the  R.  F.  C.  or  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  and 
have  discovered  that  the  security  requirements  there  are  about  as 
stringent  as  at  their  local  banks. 

1   hcpe   that   we   can  secure   the   Immediate   aid   offered   In   the 

proposal  to  Insure  small -business  loans,  and  I  hope  we  can  then 

go  ahead  and  work  out  a  system  of  Government  credit  agencies 

whose  purpose  and  function  will   be   to  supply   long-term  credit 

for  capital  expansion  of  our  business  enterprise  where  such  credit 

cannot  be  secured  from  the  local  banks.     Such  a  program  would 

not  only  help  business  and  solve  many  of  the  businessman's  prob- 

j    lems.  but  It  would  also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  country. 

j    The  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation  depends  upon  our  ability  to  put 

J    our  productive  capacity  to  work  producing  more  real  wealth  each 

year. 

Railroad  Legislation  Lags 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  28  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25).  1939 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    MONITOR 


Mr,  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Rail  Legis- 
lation Lags,"  which  was  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  July  26.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  July  26.  19391 

RAIL    LEGISLATION    LAGS 

Already  far  behind  time  and  now  In  danger  of  being  sidetracked, 
the  Wheeler-Truman  transportation  bill,  passed  in  May  by  the 
Senate,  could  stand  as  one  of  the  Important  actions  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress  If  the  House  of  Representatives  would  pass  It 
before  the  rush  for  adjournment  gets  too  strong. 

Thi.5  is  strikingly  emphasized  by  the  round-t.able  report  on  na- 
tional tran.'^portation  policy  Just  published  In  the  August  Issue  of 
Fortune.  Briefly,  the  report  recommends  adoption  of  six  major 
principles  tQ  pid  in  increasing  railroad  earnings  "without  doing 
an  injustice  to  any  form  of  transport  or  imposing  a  heavier  trans- 
portation cost  on  the  country  as  a  whole." 

That  a  group  which  includes  two  railroad  presidents,  leaders  of 
two  railroad  labor  organizations,  and  the  head  of  the  I.  C.  C,  has 
agreed  on  a  broad  basic  approach  to  questions  relating  to  rates, 
costs,  labor,  and  centralized  regulation  of  competing  transportation 
systems  Is  an  Important  step  toward  the  solution  of  this  serlciu 
national  problem.  Their  finding  of  an  "area  of  agreement"  should 
help  to  hasten  action  on  the  transportation  measure  now  before 
Congress. 

The  Wheeler-Truman  bill  represents  the  consensus  at  this  time 
of  much  thought  brought  to  bear  on  the  critical  problem  of  the 
railroads  In  the  United  States,  and  while  some  may  opf)ose  It  as 
unduly  favorable  to  the  railroads.  It  seems  on  balance  to  have 
much  more  In  Its  favor  than  against  it.  Primarily  the  bill  would 
bring  inland-waterway  carriers  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Ccmmisslon.  which  now  exercises  regulation  over 
railroads,  motor  carriers,  and  pipe  lines.  It  would  call  for  an  In- 
vestigation by  the  I.  C.  C.  of  freight-rate  differentials  complained 
of  by  the  South  and  Southwest.  A  companion  meastire  would 
establish  a  special  court  for  railroad  reorganizations. 

But  of  paramount  significance  In  the  long  view  of  the  transpor- 
tation problem  is  the  provision  contained  in  the  bill  for  appoint- 
ment of  an  independent  board  of  three  members  to  Investigate 
"the  relative  economy  and  fitness  of  rail  carriers,  water  carriers, 
and  motor  carriers"  to  determine  in  what  fields  each  may  excel 
and  where  e.^.ch  should  be  encouraged,  and  to  Investigate  the 
degree  of  subsidies  or  other  advantages  at  public  expense  enjoyed 
by  the  various  forms  of  transportation.  This  Is  the  great  subject 
on  which  the  public  needs  reliable,  objective  information  In  order 
to  equalize  the  terms  of  competition  among  rail,  water,  motor, 
and  possibly  air  carriers.  That  is  the  long-run  need  of  the  trans- 
portation business. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  because  rallroeds  are  the  chief  peti- 
tioners for  relief  that  either  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
or  the  proposed  Investigative  committee  Is  to  operate  merely  or 
chiefly  as  a  protector  for  the  railroads.  Competition  needs  to  be 
kept  fluid  In  the  transportation  field,  as  In  any  other.  Restrictions 
on  motor  trucking  siioulU  not  be  made  arbitrarily  at  tiie  caprice 
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of  a  State  or  the  behest  of  a  railroad.  It  Is  gratifying  to  note,  for 
Instance,  that  the  Associated  Motor  Carriers  of  Oklahoma  have 
won  In  that  State  a  repeal  of  the  statute  which  set  up  "ports  of 
entry"  at  the  State  line  and  of  a  license  tax  on  out-of-State  trucks, 
which  had  broupht  down  retaliations  from  neighboring  States  on 
Oklahoma  truckers. 

But  every  one  of  the  competing  forms  of  transportation  ought  to 
be  paying  as  nearly  as  possible  its  own  way.  each  then  to  carry 
such  business  as  it  can  obtain  on  its  efficiency  and  rates  under 
those  conditions.  The  most  likely  way  of  bringing  about  this 
condition  of  fair  competition  appjears  to  be  through  unified  regu- 
lation by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  plus  such  effect  on 
State  and  National  laws  as  might  come  from  an  authentic,  impar- 
tial study  ol  tlie  three  principal  forms  of  transportation. 


Electrified  Farms  in  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  28.  1939 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  I  believe  that  the 
last  4  years  will  be  known  in  history  as  the  age  of  the  electric 
development  of  the  American  farm.  With  all  of  the  other 
plans  benefiting  the  farmer,  I  doubt  that  within  the  last  4 
years  any  single  one  has  been  as  uniformly  successful  in 
providing  help  and  comfort  to  the  people  of  our  land  who 
do  not  hve  in  cities  as  has  rural  electrification. 

The  amount  of  money  which  has  been  spent  nationally  on 
this  development  has  been  great  and  yet  additional  funds 
are  necessary.  We  who  believe  in  this  program  of  giving 
the  farmer  the  advantage  of  electricity  are  even  now  fighting 
to  obtain  $500,000,000  more  money  for  this  purpose.  The 
past  is  merely  a  beginning  and  a  prophecy  of  what  the  future 
holds  in  rural  electrification. 

With  all  of  this  money  being  spent,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  finest  part  of  the  program  is  the  guaranty 
of  the  Government  against  the  less  of  one  single  penny  in 
this  work.  Groups  of  farmers  locally  organize  their  rural- 
electrification  unit,  and  when  a  number  of  them  agree  to 
take  monthly  a  minimum  amount  of  electricity,  the  Govern- 
ment will  then  lend  to  the  unit  money  sufficient  to  build  the 
lines  and  bring  the  electric  current  to  the  front  door  of  the 
farm  home.  All  that  remains  for  the  farmer  to  do  is  to 
have  the  wires  actually  installed  in  his  home  and  to  turn 
the  switch,  giving  him  light  and  power  for  his  use.  conven- 
ience, and  comfort.  Surely  the  last  4  years  should  be  known 
by  our  farmers  as  the  golden  age  of  electric  development. 

Someone  may  ask.  "What  does  this  mean  to  our  farmer?" 
It  means  cheap  electricity.  It  means  electricity  cheap 
enough  to  peimit  him  to  have  lights  in  his  home  in  the  eve- 
ning, giving  to  himself  and  his  wife  and  children  the  advan- 
tages of  study  and  reading  at  night.  It  means  electric 
current  cheap  enough  to  operate  his  radio  and  to  obtain 
from  it  the  news  of  the  day  from  the  metropolitan  cities  of 
the  country  and  amusement  from  the  finest  and  most  tal- 
ented artists.  It  means  electricity  cheap  enough  to  operate 
electric  fans,  electric  irons,  and  water  pumps  for  his  home 
and  an  infinite  number  of  machines  for  reducing  labor  on 
his  farm.  In  some  communities  where  natural  gas  is  not 
obtainable,  it  may  even  mean  the  use  of  electricity  for  cook- 
ing and  heating  purposes,  reducing  the  labor  of  his  wife  and 
adding  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  cf  living. 

I  will  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  indicate  the  vast  developy- 
ment  in  this  respect  which  has  occurred  in  all  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States.  So  much  has  occurred  in  Louisiana 
in  the  last  few  years  in  fact,  that  for  the  present  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  this  local  field.  Several  years  ago  two  large 
rural-electrification  projects  were  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  one  being  the  Teche  Electric  Membership  Cor- 
poration in  south  Louisiana,  and  the  other  being  the  Valley 
Electric  Membership  Corporation  in  north  Louisiana. 

The  first  mentioned  at  that  time  had  343  members  who 
were  cooperative  users  of  electricity  and  104  miles  of  line. 


Shortly  after  the  project  was  authorized,  because  of  the  un- 
usual demand  it  was  extended  some  34  miles  and  added  some 
80  new  members.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
field  representative  of  the  R.  E.  A.,  in  visiting  this  project  re- 
cently, reported  to  Washington: 

This  Is  cne  project  that  started  In  the  black  and  has  more  than 
met  its  obligations  every  month  since  the  lines  were  energized. 

The  Valley  Electric  Membership  Corporation  has  grown 
since  it  started  its  op>erations  until  it  operates  over  345  miles 
of  line  in  Grant  and  the  seven  neighboring  parishes,  and 
serves  more  than  1,200  members.  It  is  this  project  that  has 
been  extended  from  time  to  time  by  the  demand  of  the  farm- 
ers until  it  has  reached  up  to  Red  River  and  De  Soto  Parishes, 
and  has  for  the  first  time  provided  cheap  electricity  for  many 
little  towns  and  hundreds  of  stores  and  farmhouses. 

One  member-user  of  the  Southwest  Louisiana  Electric 
Membership  Corporation  is  the  county  agricultural  agent. 
In  his  home  the  kitchen  is  completely  electrified,  and  he  Is 
developing  an  entirely  electrified  farm.  It  has  been  well 
said  by  an  expert  on  home  electrification  that: 

The  farm  agent  living  there  Is  a  living  example  of  using  electricity 
to  advantage  In  agriculture. 

In  Panola  County.  Tex.,  a  large  rural-electrification  project 
was  started  several  years  ago.  Shortly  after  it  began  its  oper- 
ations the  people  of  De  Soto  and  Caddo  Parishes  clamored 
that  these  lines  be  extended  Into  Louisiana  and  they  be  given 
the  same  cheap  electricity  that  east  Texas  was  receiving. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  made  an  Investiga- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  a  project  could  legally  cro.ss  the 
lines  from  one  State  to  another,  and  I  compliment  the  Ad- 
ministration on  its  ruling,  which  established  a  precedent,  and 
for  the  first  time  permitted  the  power  lines  of  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation to  cross  the  State  boundaries.  As  a  result  of  this  fact 
the  farmers  and  people  living  in  the  small  towns  in  parts  of 
Caddo  and  De  Soto  Parishes  are  now  receiving  electric 
current. 

About  60  days  ago  two  history-making  projects  were  au- 
thorized in  northwest  Louisiana — one  being  assigned  the  ter- 
ritory included  in  Claiborne  and  parts  of  Webster  and  Bien- 
ville Parishes  and  the  other  being  assigned  to  the  Parish  of 
Bossier,  parts  of  Webster,  and  parts  of  Bienville  Parishes. 
The  two  projects  were  allotted  the  sum  of  $279,000  and  are 
designed  to  serve  approximately  1.000  farms  with  some  344 
miles  of  electric  line.  The  building  of  these  power  lines  is 
now  going  forward  and  within  a  very  short  time  electric 
current  will  be  brought  to  the  front  door  of  every  farmer  In 
this  area.  In  the  next  12  months,  as  a  result  of  this  great 
work,  many  towns  in  north  Louisiana  will  for  the  first  time 
be  lighted  with  electricity  and  many  a  fond  parent  will  thank 
Rural  Electrification  as  he  watches  his  children  nightly  study 
their  school  lessens  for  the  next  day. 

In  a  special  report  recently  received  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  offices  at  Washington,  it  is  stated 
that  Louisiana  possesses  approximately  170,000  farms  and 
that  at  the  beginning  of  our  work  in  1935  only  3,000  farms 
had  access  to  electric  service.  In  contrast  with  this,  at  the 
present  time  approximately  10,000  Louisiana  farms  are  using 
cheap  electricity  resulting  from  actual  service  by  spon.sored 
Rural  Electrification  units  or  as  a  result  of  extensions  of 
private  utilities  under  the  guidance  and  planning  of  Rural 
Electrification.  To  date  a  total  of  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars  has  been  allotted  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  this 
purpose,  which  will  bring  the  electrified  farms  to  the  number 
of  some  16,000  in  our  State. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  diligently  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  of  these  projects  located  in  north  Louisiana. 
Sometimes  as  I  have  worked  upon  them  I  have  grown  impa- 
tient, feeling  that  our  people  who  have  been  denied  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheap  electricity  for  .so  many  years  should  not 
longer  be  prevented  from  having  access  to  it.  At  times  the 
work  has  progressed  more  rapidly  and  we  who  are  interested 
so  much  in  this  development  have  felt  pleased.  But  whether 
slow  or  rapid,  the  work  of  electrifying  the  farms  of  the 
Nation,  and  of  Louisiana  especially,  must  go  on.  It  remains 
unfinished  work,  commanding  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
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of  our  people  until  every  person,  whether  he  lives  in  the 
great  cities  along  the  palaced  boulevards  of  the  rich,  or 
whether  he  lives  in  the  humble  cottage  of  the  poor  farmer 
In  the  cotton-producing  States  of  the  Nation,  shall  have  the 
advantages  coming  from  the  use  of  cheap  electric  current. 


♦       Railroad  Reorganization  Act  of  1939 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

j  OF   MONTANA 

r         IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  27  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25).  1939 


EDITORIAL.  NOTE  IN  COLUMBIA  LAW  REVIEW  FOR  JUNE  1939 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  note  in  the  June  1939  issue  of  the  Columbia  Law 
Review  entitled  "The  Railroad  Reorganization  Act  of  1939," 
together  with  captions  and  footnotes.  The  note  is  published 
in  Thirty-ninth  Columbia  Law  Review,  pages  971-986.  The 
Columbia  Law  Review  is  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  American  legal  periodicals.  This  note  is  a  most  excellent 
discussion  of  Senate  bill  1869.  which  passed  the  Senate  dur- 
ing this  session  anB"  which  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  where  hearmgs  thereon  have 
been  concluded. 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  conclusion  of  that 
editorial  note,  which  reads  as  follows: 

'  While  the  bill  Is  likely  to  emerge  from  Congress  In  some  altered 
form.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Its  major  features  will  be  preserved, 
p^or  It  has  been  recopnlzed  for  some  time  that  the  continued  eCQ- 
cient  operation  of  the  railroads  In  private  hands  dept-nds  in  large 
measure  upon  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  reorganization  process 
and  of  the  capital  structures  which  emerge  from  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  note  was  ordered  to 

be  printed  in  the  Record  with  captions  and  footnotes,  as 

follows: 

The  Railroad  Reorganizatiom  Act  of   1939  • 

A  critical  aspect  of  the  general  railroad  problem  '  is  reflected  by 
the  roads  representing  about  one-third  of  the  Nation's  mileage 
now  m  receivership  and  reorganization  proceedings'  That  this  is 
a  special  problem  InvolvlnK  more  than  the  general  conditions  of 
depression  and  competition '  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  from 
"the  beginning  of  the  century,  if  not  earlier,  railroad  reorganiza- 
tion and  receivership  has  been  a  persisting  phenomenon  of  large 
proportions*  The  financial  history  of  many  roads  supports 
the  conclusion  that  their  present  difflcultios  are  in  large  measure 
traceable  to  financial  abuses.  mLsmanagement.  and  emergence 
from  prior  reorganizations  with  un.sound  capital  structures*  Al- 
though the  need  for  reorganlzatlcn  may  thus  stem  in  part  from 
causes  other  than  depression  and  competition,  railroad  insolvency 
Inten.^lfles  an  already  existing  crisis  In  the  entire  Industry  and 
retards  rehabilitation.'  As  a  result,  major  policies  suggested  as 
means   for   bettering   the   situation,   such    as   consolidation  •    and 


Government  loans'  cannot  be  fully  effective  while  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  roads  are  In  unsound  financial  condition. 

FYom  the  beginnings  of  railroad  finance  until  the  enactment  of 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act*  in  1933.  the  only  available  pro- 
cedure for  coping  with  the  problem  of  railroad  reorganization  has 
been  the  equity  receivership.  The  suggestion  that  this  expensive 
and  cumbersome  procedure  be  supplanted  had  been  made  as  early 
as  legs.'"  The  hastily  enacted  section  77  did  not  Indeed  provide  an 
alternative,  a  reorganization  procedure  in  bankruptcy."  And  the 
1935  amendments  made  some  much-needed  Improvements  in  the 
procedure  of  formulating  and  ratifying  a  plan,  and  Introduced  a 
measure  of  control  over  administration  of  the  debtor's  estate  and 
the  activities  of  reorganization  committees."  However,  both  acts 
failed  to  displace  the  equity  receivership  which  remained  as  an 
alternative  procedure,  wholly  unregulated.'-  Both  the  original 
section  77  and  the  1935  amendments  gave  undue  prominence  to  the 
debtor  company."  The  1935  amendments  were  also  subject  to  a 
number  of  ambiguities,  notably  In  the  provisions  relating  to  sale 
at  not  less  than  a  fair  upset  price.'*  valuation  of  the  properties.'* 
and  treatment  of  priorities." 

The  proposed  Whcelcr-Truman  Act  introduces  two  far-reaching 
Innovations  in  the  jurisdictional  aspects  oi  railroad  reorgani- 
zation, the  assimilation  of  equity  receiverships  Into  its  amended 
section  77."  and  the  creation  of  a  new  trlbiuial.  ths  Railroad  Re- 
organization Court,  to  exercise  exclusive  Jurisdiction  In  all  equity 
receivership  and  section  77  proceedings.'"  The  bill  seeks  also  to 
clarify  and  expedite  procedure  under  section  77;  to  afford  closer 
regulation  of  the  administration  of  the  debtor's  estate  and  the 
activities  and  compensation  of  committees;  and  to  prescribe  etand- 
ards  for  insuring  the  soundness  of  the  financial  structures  which 
will  emerge  from  the  reorganization." 

For  a  long  while  there  has  been  recognition  of  the  desirability 
of  a  single  body  for  handling  the  railroad-reorganization  problem.*^ 


•  S.  1869.  76th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (1939).  The  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  March  20  (legislative  day,  March  16)  by  Senator 
Wheeieh  for  himself  and  Senator  Trum.^n.  It  was  passed,  with 
amendments,  by  the  Senate  on  May  27.  and  referred  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  May  29. 

'  See  the  analysis  of  the  present  situation  prestiited  in  I.  C.  C. 
Annual  Report    (1938)    1-26. 

-  Id    at  2. 

>Id.  at  9. 

•Cf  Taft,  Recent  Criticism  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  (1895).  18 
A.  B    A   Rept.  237.  261. 

•See  I  C.  C  Annual  Report  (1938)  4;  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco R.  R.  Investigation.  29  I.  C  C.  139  (1914);  Financial  Inves- 
tigation of  N.  Y..  N  H.  &  H.  R.  R..  31  I.  C  C  32  (1914);  Financial 
Transactions  of  the  Chicago.  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.  36  I  C.  C.  43  (1915): 
Pcre  Marquette  R.  R  Co.  &  C  H  &  D.  R  R.  Co.,  44  I.  C.  C.  1 
(1917):  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Si.  Paul  Investigation.  131  I.  C.  C. 
615  (1928);  Hearines  before  Sentte  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce on  S    1869.  76th  Cong..  1st  sess.   (1939)   48. 

'S   Rept.  No.  454.  76th  Cong.  1st  sess    (1939)   2. 

'See  Chicago  R  I  &  Pac.  Reorganization.  212  I  C.  C.  89  (1935). 
for  the  difflcultles  encountered  in  effecting  consolidation  when  the 
consutuect  roads  are  in  receivership  or  reorgauizatioo. 


»R.  P.  C.  loans  to  the  "weak"  roads  have  in  fact  created  further 
dislocations  In  already  unsound  capital  structures.  Spero,  R.  F  C. 
Loans  to  the  Railroads.  1932-1937  (Unpublished  Ph.  D.  thesis  in 
Columbia  University  Library.  1939);  Hearings  on  S.  1869,  supra 
note  5.  at  338.  386.  And  the  precarious  position  of  Junior  lien 
and  equity  Interests  has  thereby  been  rendered  even  more  unten- 
able. Wehle.  Railroad  Reorganization  under  Section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act:  New  Legislation  Suggested  (1934)  44  Yale  L.  J. 
197.   202. 

A  policy  of  unsecured  loans  to  distressed  roads  would  seem  to 
make  the  filling  of  a   bottomless  pit  a  Government   project.     As 
Jesse  H.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  R    F.  C.  tersely  expressed  it.  "Just 
lending  don't  make  sense."    N.  Y.  Times.  Nov.  13.  1937.  p.  2. 
"47  Stat.   1474    (1933). 

"  See  Taft.  supra,  note  4.  Some  of  the  Inadequacies  of  equity  re- 
ceivership are  the  need  for  ancillary  receiverships,  delay  In  I.  C.  C. 
examination  of  a  plan,  and  requirement  of  cash  payment  to  dissent- 
ers. See  memorandum  of  Commissioner  Eastman  in  Hearings  on  S. 
1869.  supra,  note  5.  at  292;  Craven  and  Fuller,  the  1935  Amendments 
to  the  Railroad  Bankruptcy  Act  (1936),  49  Harv.  L.  Res.  1254,  1256; 
Rhyne.  Work  of  the  I.  C  C.  in  Railroad  Reorganization  Proceedings 
under  Section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (1937) .  5  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev. 
749.  753;  Weinor.  Reorganization  under  Section  77;  A  Comment 
(1933),  33  Columbia  Law  Rev.  834;  Hearings  before  Subcommittee 
of  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  on  S.  Res.  71.  74th 
Ccng..  1st  Sess.   (1937).  9731  9741. 

"  See  note  9.  supra.  For  di.scussion  of  the  original  section  77 
see  Rodcers  and  Groom.  Reorganization  of  Railroad  Coq^orations 
-under  Section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (1938),  33  Columbia  Law 
Rev.  .571;  Welner,  supra,  note  10.  at  834;  Lowenthal.  the  Railroad 
Reorganization  Act  (1933).  47  Harv.  L.  Rev.  18. 

'M8  Stat.  911  (1935).  11  U.  S.  C.  A.,  f  205  (1937).  For  discussion 
of  the  1935  amendments  see  Craven  and  Fuller,  supra,  note  10; 
Friendly.  Amendment  of  the  Railroad  Reorganization  Act  (1936).  36 
Columbia  Law  Rev.  27;  Rhyne.  supra  note  10. 

"See  Lowenthal.  supra,  note  11.  at  23. 

"See  discussion,  infra,  p.  977;  cf.  Hearings  on  S.  Res.  71.  supra, 
note  10,  at  3066-3067;  Hearings  on  S.  1869.  supra,  note  5.  at  332. 

''See  Infra,  p.  979. 

"See  infra,  p.  980. 

>"See  infra,  p.  978. 

"S.  1869.  May  29.  1939.  p  7.  pp.  15.  et  aeq.  (the  amendments  to 
sec.  77  are  throughout  made  applicable  to  receivers  and  railroad 
corporations  in  receivership),  pp  18,  ff.  15-25.  19.  ff.  1-3.  See 
hearings  on  S   1869.  supra  note  5.  at  134,  435.  520. 

>"S.  1869.  May  29.  1939,  pp.  1-14.  The  bill  provides  for  five 
Judges  of  the  Railroad  Reorganization  Court  to  be  of  the  rank  of 
circuit  court  Judges,  and  to  he  appointed  by  the  President.  Id. 
at  2  ff  1-5.  A  single  Judge  of  the  court  may  be  as.«iened  any  mat- 
ter for  final  determination  except  the  questions  of  confirmation 
of  a  plan  and  sale  at  not  less  than  a  fair  upset  price  which  must 
be  passed  upon  by  a  quorum  of  the  court.  Id.  at  2  ff.  18-25. 
Tliere  may  be  a  rehearing  before  a  quorum  of  the  court  of  any 
matter  decided  by  a  single  Judge.  Id.  at  2  f.  25  3  ff  1-8.  Any 
determination  of  a  quorum  of  the  court  or  of  a  single  Judge  or 
district  court  where  a  rehearing  has  been  denied  may  be  reviewed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  certiorari.    Id.  at  12  ff.  3-20. 

"See  S.  Rept   No  454.  76th  Cong.  1st  bcss.  (1939)  3. 

«Taft.  supra  note  4.  at  264:  see  Hough.  J..  In  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  V  International  Typesftting  Co.  (S.  D  N.  Y.  Feb.  19.  1916) 
(unreported),  cited  In  Bosenlierg,  A  New  Scheme  of  Reorganization 
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In  coping  with  so  large  and  complex  a  question,  the  ordinary 
Federal  court  Is  placed  under  such  disadvantages  as  the  press  of 
other  business,  unfamillarlty  with  the  problem,  lack  of  consistent 
policy,  and  disinclination  to  subject  reorganization  plans  to  a 
thorough  scrutiny.-'  An  Informed  tribunal  having  as  Its  cole 
business  this  Intricate  problem  Phould  conduce  toward  the  formu- 
lation of  uniform  principles  and  the  prompt  dispatch  cf  business  =• 
The  creation  of  the  Railroad  Reorganization  Court  and  assimila- 
tion of  equity  receiveiships  into  its  Jurisdiction  will  not.  under 
the  bill,  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  any  progress  already  rriade  in 
pending  receivership  or  section  77  prcceedmcs.  The  bill  provides 
that  any  action  hitherto  taken  under  section  77  or  in  receivership 
proceedings  is  not  Invalidated;  -♦  that  pending  actions  and  appeals 
are  to  be  translcrred  to  the  new  court  at  its  discreticn  and  shall 
continue  as  if  begun  In  the  Railroad  Reorganization  Court;  ^ 
that  matters  submitted  for  final  decision  in  other  courts  are  to  be 
disposed  of  in  thcss  courts;  =^  and  that  indei>endent  trustees  and 
counsel  may  be  substituted  in  pending  reorganizations  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court."  Plans  approved  and  certified  by  the 
I,  C.  C.  prior  to  this  act  or  within  a  period  of  9  months  after  its 
passage  may  be  made  effective  without  meeting  the  standards 
required  by  the  bill  as  prerequisites  for  I.  C.  C.  approval  of  pend- 
ing or  future  plans."  The  large  volume  of  ca.ses  now  pending  and 
already  partially  disposed  of  make  these  provisions  of  special  sig- 
niticance. 

I.   PROVISIONS   FOR   ADMINISTRATION    OP  THE   DEBTOR'S   ESTATE 

In  providing  for  an  Independent  trustee  and  counsel,  although 
permitting  the  employment  of  ex-employees  by  the  trusteee.^  the 
present  bill  is  enacting  for  section  77  what  the  Chandler  Act 
purports  to  do  for  reorganizations  generally.*  For  many  reasons 
it  may  be  undesirable  to  retain  the  old  management  during  reor- 
ganization proceedings.  The  necessity  for  reorganization,  pos- 
eibly  indicating  a  certain  Inadequacy  In  the  old  management, 
would  seem  to  demand  a  change  of  control  In  order  to  continue 
operations  efficiently.'*  And  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
removal  of  executives  from  salaried  positions  during  and  after 
the  reorganization  proceedings  might  well  induce  greater  care  in 
the  handling  of  affairs  before  the  corporation  is  brought  into 
court.^  The  objection  that  a  new  trustee,  presumably  being 
unfamiliar  with  the  organization,  will  not  be  as  efficient  as  the 
old  management "  is  partially  overcome  by  the  provision  allowing 
him  to  choose  his  staff  from  among  the  ex-employees.  Moreover, 
since,  unlike  section  77B.  section  77  will  be  administered  by  a 
special  coiirt,  peculiarly  experienced  for  Its  task,**  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  a  well-qualified  trustee  will  be  chosen  than  is  the  case 
In  a  Federal  district  court.  The  potential  inefficiency  of  an  inde- 
pendent trustee  in  continuing  the  operation  of  the  debtor  may  be 
of  less  detriment  than  the  potential  laxity  of  a  trustee  recruited 
from  the  old  management.^ 


(1917)  17  Columbia  Law  Rev.  523.  ("There  Is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
In  favor  of  a  new  scheme  of  law  which  would  in  some  way  confer 
upon  an  Impartial  and  disinterested  tribunal  the  entire  nuper- 
vlsion  of  corporate  reorganization.  •  •  •  But  no  such  cystem 
of  legal  procedure  now  exists.") 

=  Taft.  supra  note  4,  at  263;  Rep.  Fed.  Coordinator  of  Trans- 
portation (1934),  H.  Doc.  No.  89,  74th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  (1935)  ("The 
business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  regular  Judicial  lat>ors 
are  much  Interfered  with  by  the  consideration  of  mere  questions  of 
railroad  management");  79  Congressional  Record  13764  (1935); 
Welner,  supra  note  11.  at  852;  Craven  and  Fuller,  the  1935  amend- 
ments to  the  RaUroad  Banltruptcy  Act  (1936)  49  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1254. 
1256. 

^iSee  hearings  on  S.  1869.  supra  note  5.  at  70,  71.  The  court 
is  authorized  to  Impose  upon  a  district  Judge  some  of  its  duties  and 
powers  In  connection  with  actual  operation  of  the  property.  But 
such  imposition  is  revocable,  and  the  action  of  the  district  Judge 
Is  subject  to  rehearing  and  reconsideration  before  the  court.  8. 
1869.  May  29.  1939,  p.  8,  ff.  7-25. 

"Id.  at  71,  ff.  9-11. 

» Id.  at  9,  ff .  22-25.  10.  ff.  1-10. 

»"Id.  at  10.  ff.  10-25.  11.  ff.  1-3. 

«Id.  at  24.  f.  25,  25,  ff.  1-10. 

"Id.  at  40.  ff.  1-22.  The  foregoing  provisions  would  seem  to 
obviate  the  delay  which  the  I.  C.  C.  fears  will  ensue  v.'hen  the 
newly  created  court  seeks  to  take  Jurisdiction  In  pending  cases. 
See  testimony  of  Commissioner  Eastman  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  June  21.  1939.  N.  Y. 
World-Telegram.  June  22.  1939.  p.  30.  col.  1. 

-•Id.  at  24.  ff.  2-25.  25,  ff.  1-10. 

»52  Stat.  888.  11  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  556   (Supp.  1938). 

"Hearings  en  S.  Res.  71,  supra,  note  10.  5763  5764;  S.  E.  C.  Rept. 
on  Strategy  &  Techniques  of  Protective  and  Reorganization  Com- 
mittees (1937).  899. 

-Hearings  on  S.  Res.  71.  supra,  note  10,  5763-5764;  see  Taft, 
supra,  note  4.  at  263-264. 

•B  See  Dodd.  The  Security  and  Exchange  Commission's  Reform 
Program  for  Bankruptcy  Reorganizations  (1938).  38  Columbia  Law 
Rev.  223.  227. 

•*S.  1869,  May  29.  1939,  pp.  1-14.  I.  C.  C.  approval  of  the  Inde- 
pendent trustee  is  no  longer  required  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. If.  however,  no  new  court  Is  created  It  would  he  desirable 
to  retain  the  present  provisions  for  I.  C.  C.  approval. 

«•  Hearings  on  S.  Res.  71.  supra  note  10.  6454-6462.  3010-3013. 


Insofar  as  a  trustee's  duties  Include  the  pajmient  of  Interest  on 
charges  and  payment  of  compensation  to  the  debtor.  It  Is  desirable 
that  he  be  impartial  *"  This  is  more  easily  secured  by  creating  an 
independent  trustee  than  by  continuing  the  old  management  In 
office  or  by  appointing  a  "friendly"  trustee.  The  function  of  evalu- 
ating the  worth  of  the  old  executives  "  and  prosecuting  causes  of 
action  apainst  them  for  fraud  or  mismanagement  ^  can  only  be 
carried  out  effectively  by  an  independent  trustee  and  counsel.  Not 
only  will  an  Independent  trustee  not  assist  the  debtor  In  composing 
a  plan  of  reorganization  partial  to  the  debtor,*  but  he  should  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  manipulation  designed  to  secure  control 
of  the  enterprLse  for  various  groups,"  and  he  will  tend  to  bring  the 
proceedings  to  a  close  more  rapidly  than  has  been  the  case  In 
the  past." 

In  view  of  the  reluctance  with  which  investigation  of  and  prose- 
cution for  prior  irregularities  has  t)een  conducted."  the  statutory 
requirement  of  prompt  action  by  the  trustee  ♦•'  should  aid  In  the 
recovery  and  preservation  of  the  debtor's  assets.  The  power  to  ob- 
tain files,  pajaers,  and  records  which  the  bill  gives  to  the  trustee 
gives  him  a  potential  effectiveness  for  this  work  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  the  bondholders'  committees."  Further  protection  la 
afforded  by  the  provision  which  prohibits  persons  whom  the  court 
has  probable  cause  to  believe  to  be  guilty  of  misconduct  from 
holding  office  In  the  reorganized  company.** 

Since  it  Is  necessary  that  the  corporate  organization  of  the  debtor 
be  maintained  during  reorganization  proceedings,  the  bill  provides, 
as  does  the  present  law.  for  compensation  to  the  debtor  from  the 
income  of  the  estate  during  the  pendency  of  proceedings.*"  How- 
ever, the  bill  seeks  to  eliminate  the  advantage  possessed  by  Interest* 
In  control  of  the  debtor  company  under  the  existing  law.  which 
p'aces  the  debtor  company  under  a  duty  to  formulate  a  plan,*'  and 
which  permits  compen.-iation  to  the  debtor  even  though  the  plan 
may  have  been  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  control  of  the 
debtor  company.**  Thus  the  bill  requires  that  the  compensaUon  to 
the  debtor  be  for  services  rendered  in  the  Interest  of  the  entire 
estate  and  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  clafs.**  The 
preservation  of  the  estate's  assets  is  also  fiirthered  by  the  provision 
that  the  court  may  allow  compensation  to  committees  rendering 
services  to  particular  classes,  to  be  paid  by  the  claas  benefited  and 
not  from  the  assets  of  the  estate.'* 

The  value  of  the  provision  for  the  payment  of  Interest  to  bond- 
holders or  on  other  fixed  charges  during  reorganization  proceed- 
ings." like  many  other  provisions  of  this  bill,  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  diligence  with  which  the  coiirt  and  tru.«tee  will 
super\'lse  these  dispursals.  Although  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
payment  of  legitimate  Interest.^''  payment  at  the  expense  of  oper- 
ating or  financial  efficiency,  or  on  charges  which  are  of  dubioua 
value  to  the  estate,"  is  undesirable. 

Designed  to  obviate  the  injustice  sometimes  done  to  Interested 
parties  by  narrow  dlJipensation  of  the  privilege  of  intervention  in 
the  Federal  district   courts "   is  the  provision   that  "intervention 


••Id.  at  3593-3596. 

"  S.  E.  C.  Rep.,  supra  note  31,  at  899. 

"Ibid.;  Hearings  on  S.  Res.  71,  supra  note  10.  at  6446-6450,  9635- 

9643.  6453 

"Id.  at  9635  9643. 

♦"S.  E.  C.  Rep.,  supra  note  31,  at  1-243;  Moulton.  The  American 
Transportation  Problem  (1933).  324. 

*'  Moulton.  op.  clt.  supra  note  40.  at  335. 

"Hearings  on  S.  Res.  71,  supra  note  10,  at  3622-3626,  7350-7353, 
9635-9643;  S  E.  C.  Rept.,  supra  note  31.  at  157. 

«S.  1869.  May  29.  1939,  pp.  31,  ff.  12-25,  32,  ff.  1-10. 

«*Id.  at  28.  ff.  5  25,  29.  ff.  1-8;  S.  E.  C.  Rep.,  supra,  note  31.  at  902. 

*^See  note  43,  supra;  Hearings  on  S.  Res.  71,  supra  note  10.  at 
6063-6066,  6566-6567 

*-'S.  1869,  May  29,  1939,  pp.  33.  ff.  3-25,  34.  ff.  1-21. 

"49  Stat.  917  (1935),  H  U.S.  C.  A.,  sec.  205  (d)  (1937).  See  p.  977. 
Infra. 

♦••49  Stat.  916  (1935),  11  U.  S.  C,  A.,  sec.  205  (c)  (12)  (1937); 
hearings  on  S.  Res.  71,  supra,  note  10,  at  6451-6454. 

♦"See  note  46,  supra. 

'"  1869.  May  29,  1939,  p.  34,  ff.  7  21;  see  Dodd,  supra,  note  33.  at  241- 
242,  S.  E.  C.  report,  supra,  note  31.  at  902;  cf.  Eastman,  Commis- 
sioner, dissenting  in  Acquisition  and  Stock  Ifsue  by  N.  C  &  E.  R.  R., 
86  I.  C.  C.  617.  620  (1924)  (objecting  to  Isfcuance  of  stock  by  the  new 
company  to  defray  reorganization  exjjenses);  McManamy,  Commis- 
sioner, dissenting  In  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Reorganization,  99 
I.  C.  C.  330.  341  (1925)  (reorganization  expenses  should  be  borne  by 
creditors  and  shareholders  of  the  old  company;  li  Is  economically 
vmsound  and  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  to  saddle  the  new 
company  with  the  expenses  of  reorganization). 

While  the  bill  dees  not  provide  for  allocation  of  securities  to  one 
allowed  compensation  for  rendering  services  on  behalf  of  a  particular 
class,  it  dees  give  such  a  person  or  committee  a  Hen  upon  the  securi- 
ties issued  to  such  a  class.    S.  10G9.  May  29,  1939,  p.  34.  ff.  15-21. 

■■>  S    1869,  May  29,  1939.  pp.  64.  ff.  18^  25.  65.  ff.  12. 

"Hearings  on  S.  Res.  71.  supra,  note  10,  at  6448-6449,  6009-6011. 

"Id.  at  6455-6462. 

=-  Cf.  Jameson  v.  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  20  F.  (2d)  808  (C.  C.  A.  7th, 
1937);  In  re  Denver  &  R.  G.  Western  Ry.  Co..  13  F.  Supp.  821  (D.  C. 
Colo.  1936);  Blumgart  v.  St.  Louis-San  Francxico  Ry.  Co.,  94  F. 
(2d)   712  (C.  C.  A.  ath.  1938). 
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shall  be  liberally  allowed  "  "  Like  the  Chandler  Act.'*  the  bill  per- 
mits reprt-Bentatlves  of  employees  "to  Intervene  and  be  heard  on  all 
matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  employees.'-' 

n.  pftoccstnuL  chances  to  rAcn.rrATr  idkmui^tion  and  eatitication 

or  A  plan 

The  proposed  changes  In  the  procedure  of  submission  and  ap- 
proval of  a  plan  would  seem  to  further  the  end  of  reducing  delay. 
A  recognized  source  of  delay,  occurruig  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
proceedlrgs.  has  been  the  reluctance  of  the  debtor  to  offer  a  plan 
promptly.  '  Court  consideration  of  a  plan  is  now  accelerated  by 
relieving  the  debtor  of  the  duty  of  Initially  submitting  a  plan;  for, 
while  other  parties  In  Interest  could  submit  plans  prior  to  this  bill. 
their  examination  would  be  deferred  until  the  debtor  put  forward 
Its  plan.^  This  change  also  tcndr.  to  eliminate  the  Inequitable  and 
dilatory  consequences  of  permitting  the  debtor  to  draw  upon  the 
resources  of  the  estate  to  prepare  a  plan  probably  favorable  to  the 
equity  Interests.* 

Another  mea-sure  designed  to  bring  about  the  early  formulation 
of  an  acceptable  plan  Is  afforded  by  the  provision  that  the  court 
may  request  the  I.  C.  C  to  designate  a  member  of  its  staff  to  act  as 
mediator  between  Intere.sted  parties."  This  mediator's  prestige,  in- 
formed judgment,  and  acces.s  to  Information""  should  aid  in  the 
resolution  of  conflicting  Interests." 

As  soon  as  the  court  has  fixed  the  time  for  the  filing  of  plans 
the  I.  C.  C.  Is  directed  to  make  prompt  determination  of  the  size 
of  the  new  company's  maximum  financial  burden  which  could  be 
safely  Imposed  on  the  properties  consistently  with  the  public  In- 
terest »♦  The  I.  C.  C  may  make  this  finding  before  any  plan  Is 
submitted,  or  may  defer  It  until  its  study  of  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  purpose  of  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  approval.'*  If  this 
determination  is  forthcoming  before  the  formulation  of  any  plan. 
It  should  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  preparation  of  plans  Even 
If  deferred  until  the  certification  of  a  plan,  the  early  initiation  of 
the  Investigation  should  render  It  possible  for  the  1.  C.  C.  to  make 
prompt  disposition  of  a  plan  when  presented. 

The  inflexibility  of  the  present  section  77  In  denying  the  court 
all  power  to  modify  a  plan  after  Its  certification  by  the  I.  C.  C* 
Is  stiuRht  to  be  remedied  by  the  propcsed  bill  The  court  Is  to  be 
permitted  to  modify  a  plan  without  re.-ubmlsslon  to  the  I.  C.  C. 
when  It  is  satisfied  that  the  plan  as  modified  conforms  to  the  policy 
and  standards  laid  down  by  the  act  or  when  the  plan  Is  one  which 
has  been  certified  by  the  I  C  C.  before  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
or  within  the  9-month  period  following  Its  enactment." 

While  these  Innovations  bring  about  closer  Interaction  between 
the  court  and  the  I.  C.  C  from  the  very  outset  of  the  proceedings, 
there  Is  a  clear  segregation  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  court 
and  Commission  •  Thus  the  I.  C.  C.  Is  confined  to  arriving  at  a 
sound  capital  structure  In  the  public  Interest  without  regard  to 
the  questions  of  participation  of  Interests  and  "distribution  of  securi- 
ties under  a  plan.**  And  It  Is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  court  to 
pass  up)on  the  fairness  of  the  plan  In  Its  treatment  of  the  various 
creditor  and  stockholder  Interests.'*  The  clear  separation  of  these 
functions  should  go  far  toward  removing  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes  of  unsound  reorganizations,  the  expansion  of  capital  struc- 
ture beyond  safe  limits  In  according  concessions  to  various  interests 
during  the  bargaining  process.'' 

The  bill  purports  to  offer  guidance  to  the  court  In  Its  task 
of  appraising  the  fairness  of  the  allocation  of  securities  to 
the   various  claimants  tmder  a  plan   by   explicitly  adopting   the 


»'S.  1869,  p.  35.  ff.  13-15;  see  Hearings  on  S.  1869,  supra,  note  5, 
at  24. 

^52  Stat.  894.  11  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  606  (Supp.  1938). 

"S.  1869.  May  29.  1939,  p.  35.  ff    15  22. 

"I.  C.  C.  Annual  Rept.  (1938)  18;  Hearings  on  S.  1869,  supra, 
note  5,  at  243,  365. 

"Ibid. 

•"Hearings  on  S.  Res.  71,  supra,  note  10.  6451-6454;  see  notes  47 
and  48    supra. 

"S   1869.  May  29,  1939,  p.  65,  ff.  3-17. 

"  "The  mediator  may  utilize  the  staff,  records,  and  facilities  of 
the  Commission.  •  •  •  He  may  exercise  all  powers  of  Investi- 
gation conferred  In  the  Conunlsslon "     Ibid. 

"See  note  (1937)  47.  Yale  L.  J.  247.  256. 

"S  1869.  May  29,  1939.  p.  36,  ff  11-25.  37.  ff  1-17.  POr  the  sub- 
stantive aspects  of  the  standards  of  I.  C.  C.  approval,  see  page 
981.  infra. 

•S  2869.  May  29.  1939.  p  37.  ff  17-21.  Waiting  until  the  presen- 
tation of  a  plan  sometimes  entailed  a  delay  of  3  or  4  years  from 
the  beginning  of  the  action.  See  Hearings  on  8.  1869.  supra  note  10, 
at  253.  462 

•49  Stat.  918  (19351.  11  U.  S   C.  A.,  sec.  205  (e)    (1937). 

•'S.  1869.  May  29,  1939.  p.  40,  ff.  1-22.  See  Hearings  on  S.  1869, 
supra  note  5,  at  254. 

•*  Of  the  1935  act  It  was  said,  "However,  the  amendment,  like  the 
original  act,  leaves  the  respective  functions  of  Commission  and  court 
shrouded  In  obscurity."  Friendly,  supra  note  12.  at  33.  Under  49 
Stat. '917.  918  (1935).  11  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  205  (d).  (e)  (1937).  both  the 
court  .and  the  I.  C.  C.  go  over  the  same  ground  In  passing  upon  a 
plan.     See  Hearings  on  S.  1869,  supra  note  10.  at  248. 

^-S.  1869.  May  29.  1939.  p.  37,  ff.  24-25,  38  ff.  1-5. 

••Id.,  at  41.  ff.  10-20. 

"^  See  Hearings  on  S.  1869,  supra  note  10,  at  6848-6855;  A  Problem 
In  Railroad  Reorganization — Reorganization  Plans  as  Causes  of 
Recurrent  Insolvencies.  S.  Rept  No.  25.  pt.  1.  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
(1039)  22-23;  Hearings  on  S.  1869,  supra  note  5,  at  64. 


Boyd  t»  rule  of  equity  receiverships."  The  broad  language  at 
present  In  section  77  •♦  seems  to  have  held  out  undue  hope  to 
tenuous  equity  Interests,  on  whose  behalf  It  has  been  argued 
that  section  77  is  essentially  a  composition  statute  under  which 
the  Boyd  nile.  barring  the  equity  from  participation  until  creditor 
claims  are  as  fully  satisfied  as  Is  reasonably  possible,  is  not  appli- 
cable." Although  this  doubt  would  now  be  dispelled,  all  the 
difficulties  Involved  in  the  Boyd  rule  itself  would  be  left  for  the 
new  court.'* 

The  hold-up  value  of  securities  of  little  or  no  value  may  well 
have  been  enhanced  by  the  ambiguities  concerning  the  right  to  a 
sale  at  not  less  than  a  fair  up-set  price  left  by  the  1935  amend- 
ments to  section  77."  The  original  section  77  explicitly  provided 
that  nonassentlng  minorities  might  be  dealt  with  only  by  way  of 
either  appraisal  of  their  claims,  or  valuation,  or  sale  at  not  les.s 
than  a  fair  up-set  price.''  In  1935,  hov*rever,  these  provisions  were 
eliminated,  and  In  their  stead  the  court  was  given  power  to  con- 
firm a  plan,  even  though  not  accepted  by  two-thirds  of  each  class 
of  creditors  and  stockholders  voting  on  the  plan,  upon  a  finding 
that  the  plan  accorded  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  the  Inter- 
ests or  claims  rejecting  It.™  Insurance  companies  and  other  cred- 
itor Interests,  doubtful  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  provision, 
were  reluctant  to  rely  on  this  section  to  make  a  good  title  to  the 
!  propery  in  the  reorganized  company,  and  sought  rather  to  provide 
for  a  sale.-'  The  I.  C  C.  however,  until  very  recently  has  Inter- 
preted the  1935  amendment  to  deprive  the  creditors  of  their  right 
to  a  sale.*'  The  present  bill  now  explicitly  vests  In  the  court  the 
power  to  order  such  sale."  In  providing  that  the  minority  of  a 
class  shall  be  bound  If  sale  is  made  pursuant  to  a  plan  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  that  class  voting  on  the  plan,'* 
the  bill  also  eliminates  any  Justification  for  the  undesirable  prac- 
tice of  fixing  the  up-set  price  at  a  low  figure  to  coerce  dissenters 
Into  approval  of  the  plan.**  If  the  arbitrary  method  hitherto  uti- 
lized to  fix  the  tip-set  price  '^  Is  thus  rendered  obsolete,  it  would 
now  be  possible  for  the  up-set  price  to  reflect  the  "value"  of  the 
property  In  some  significant  manner. 

The  provision  for  valuation  of  the  property  by  the  I.  C.  C.  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  at  not  less  than  a  fair  upset  price  or  for  any  other 
purposes  of  a  plan  does.  Indeed,  seek  to  achieve  this  end  by  making 
earning  power  the  major  determinant.""  The  1935  amendment, 
which  sought  to  place  a  like  stress  upon  earning  power,  failed  to 
express  this  with  sufficient  clarity.""    The  bill  Is  now  so  worded  as  to 


n Northern  Pacific  Ry.  v.  Boyd  (228  U.  8.  482  (1913)). 

"  "The  court  shall  approve  the  plan  If  satisfied  that  •  •  • 
It  •  •  •  does  not  provide  treatment  to  any  creditor  or  class 
of  creditors  or  stockholders  superior  to  that  which  might  lawfully 
be  accorded  them  in  equity  receivership"  (8.  1869,  May  29.  1939. 
p.  41,  ff.   12,   17-20), 

'♦  "The  court  shall  approve  the  plan  If  satisfied  that  •  •  • 
It  •  •  •  will  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the 
land  regarding  the  participation  of  the  various  classes  of  creditors 
and  stockholders'  (49  Stat.  918  (1935).  11  U.  8.  C.  A.,  sec.  205  (e) 
(1937)  ). 

•  Hearinps  on  S.  Res  71,  supra,  note  10,  at  2977-2978.  6106- 
6108;  Hearings  on  8.  1869.  supra,  note  5.  at  331:  cf.  Spaeth  and 
Winks,  the  Boyd  ca.se  and  sec.  77  (1938),  32  111.  L.  Rev.  769. 

"See  recent  decision,  p.  1030.  Infra. 

"See  Friendly,  supra  note  12.  at  31;  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 71,  supra  note  10.  at  6630-6635. 

"47  Stat.  1478.  1479  (1933).     See  Friendly,  supra  note  12,  at  30. 

"•49  Stat.  919  (1935).  11  U.  8.  C.  A.  sec   205  (e)   (1937). 

"Hearings  on  Senate  Resolution  71.  supra  note  10.  at  6630-6635. 

■•  In  a  decision  In  the  Spokane  International  Railway,  handed 
down  on  May  1,  1939.  the  I.  C.  C.  held  that  section  77  does  not 
deprive  the  bondholders  of  the  right  of  sale.  Hearings  on  S.  1869, 
supra  note  5,  at  425. 

»-  S  1869.  May  29,  1939.  p.  45,  ff.  6-25,  46,  ff.  1-6. 

*'Id    at  45,  ff.  19-25.  46,  ff.  1-5. 

**  See  Eastman,  Commissioner,  dissenting  In  Chicago.  Mllwauke« 
&  St.  Paul  reorganization.  131  I.  C.  C.  673,  703  (1928);  Moulton, 
the  American  Transportation  Problem  (1933)  323;  Lcwenthal,  the 
Investor  Pays  (1933).  349.  Lawyers  for  the  reorganization  man- 
agers In  the  St.  Paul  case  warned  the  court  against  requiring  "a 
price  for  the  property  which  would  make  the  cash  part  of  the 
bondholder's  option  approach  too  nearly  the  market  value  cf  the 
bonds  "  for  then  there  could  "never  be  a  reorganization."     Ibid 

"  The  fair  up-set  price  has  frequently  been  arrived  at  by  a  formula 
which  fixes  the  cash  pa3rment  to  dissenters  at  a  fraction  of  the 
lowest  market  value  of  the  bonds  during  the  reorganization  pro-, 
ceedlngs.     See  note  84,  supra 

*  Some  objection  has  been  raised  against  the  utilization  of  earning 
power  to  fix  total  capitalization  for  all  purposes  (Bonbrlght.  Earning 
Power  as  a  Basis  of  Corporate  Capitalization  (1921),  25  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics  482).  But  the  propriety  of  Its  use  In  deter- 
mining fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  Issuing  securities  In  a  railroad 
reorganization  has  been  acknowledged  (Bonbrlght,  Railroad  Capi- 
talization (1920)  70). 

••49Stat.  920  (1935),  11  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  205  (e)  (1937):  "The  value 
of  any  property  used  In  railroad  operation  shall  be  determined  on  a 
basis  which  will  give  due  consideration  to  the  eainlng  power  of  the 
property — past,  present,  and  pro8p)ective — and  all  other  relevant 
facts.  In  determining  such  value  only  such  effect  shall  be  given  to 
the  present  cost  of  reproduction  new,  and  less  depreciation  and 
original  cost  of  the  property  and  actual  Investment  therein,  as  may 
be  required  under  the  law  of  the  land.  In  light  of  its  earning  power 
and  all  other  relevant  facts." 
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mnke  consideration  of  such  factors  as  original  cost,  reproduction 
cost,  or  actual  Investment,  obligatory  only  If  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  fixing  value  for  the  purposes  of  a  reorganization.** 
There  Is  at  present  ample  authority  that  the  principles  of  valuation 
for  rate-making  purposes  are  not  applicable  to  determinations  of 
value  in  reorganization  ca'^es.**  The  precise  technique  cf  valuation 
provided  for  In  the  Instant  bill,  that  of  capitalizing  at  a  reasonable 
rate  the  expectable  future  average  earnings  of  tiie  property,  has 
already  received  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  a  railroad 
reorganization  proceeding."' 

Another  potent  means  for  releasing  the  stranglehold  of  worth- 
less securities  might  be  a  definition  of  Insolvency  by  some  such 
formula  as  is  employed  here  for  valuation."'  Tlie  definition  of 
Insolvency  aCorded  by  the  bankruptcy  act "'  seems  to  have  little 
meaning  for  railroads'"  and  apparently  involves  the  prohibitively 
expensive  and  Inteimlnable  process  of  physical  valuation."*  A 
workable  definition  of  Insolvency  which  could  enable  the  court  to 
deprive  worthless  securities  of  any  vote  on  a  plan  might  profitably 
have  been  embodied  In  this  bill."' 

ni.    STANDARDS  WHICH   REORGANIZATION  PLANS   MUST   MEET 

One  cf  the  most  significant  reasons  for  unsound  reorganiza- 
tions In  the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  effective  supervision  of  plans 
by  the  courts  and  the  I.  C.  C.  The  courts,  unequipped  to  deal 
with  technical  problems  of  railroad  financing,  have  rested  content 
to  give  effect  to  the  bargain  struck  by  the  various  Interests  without 
regard  to  the  kind  of  capital  structure  which  It  engendered."* 
The  modicum  of  supervision  over  railroad  reorganization  which 
the  I.  C.  C.  had  under  section  20a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act " 
was.  In  equity  receivership  proceedings,  exercl.sed  by  It  only  after 
Interested  parties  had  accepted  a  plan  and  secuied  court  confir- 
mation '"•  Apparently  d.slncllned  to  upset  the  agreement  already 
reached  after  prolonged  proceedings  and  to  cause  the  tedious  proc- 
ess to  begin  anew,  the  I.  C.  C.  rarely  disapproved  or  substantially 
modified  a  plan  even  though  admittedly  unsound.""  This  nega- 
tive policy  '"■'  of  choosing  what  was  apparently  the  "lesser  evil"  '"> 
In  the  belief  that  the  public  Interest  was  better  served  by  the 
consummation  cf  any  reorganization  at  all  than  by  delay  to  reach 
a  scund  cne.""  has  In  fact  been  one  of  the  major  factors  contribu- 
tory to  the  cycle  of  recurrent  Insolvencies  and  reorganizations.'"' 

Section  20a  prescribed  no  standard  more  definite  than  that  the 
proposed  security  Issue  be  in  the  "public  Interest."  '•«  The  need 
for  some  positive  and  firm  policy  on  the  part  of  the  I.  C.  C.  which 
would  guide  the  parties  In  their  negotiations  and  lurther  the  pub- 
lic Intel  est  In  the  achievement  of  a  wound  result,  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Commissioner  Eastman,"*  who  on  more  than  one  occa- 


•"S.  1869.  May  29.  1939.  p.  46.  ff.  13-23:  "The  Commission  shall 
determine  the  value  of  any  operating  railroad  property  by  capitaliz- 
ing at  a  reasonable  rate  the  expectable  future  average  annual  net 
railwav  cptrating  income  of  the  property,  as  determined  by  the 
Commifslon  under  subsection  (d) ,  and  giving  only  such  effect.  If  any. 
to  the  present  cost  of  reproduction,  either  new  or  less  depreciation, 
or  the  original  cost  of  the  property,  or  to  the  actual  Investment 
therein  and  other  factors  as  may  be  required  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  In  the  determination  of  value  for  the  particiilar 
purpose  Involved." 

"'•Atlanta.  B.  <&  C.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  United  States.  296  U.  S.  33  (1935); 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  v.  Chicago,  M.  <t  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  15  F.  (2d)  434 
(N.  D.  111.  1026);  Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry.  Co.  v.  Central  Union 
Tru.-it  Co.,  28  F.  (2d)  177  \C.  C.  A.  8th,  1928),  cert,  denied,  278  U.  S. 
665   (1929). 

"Atlanta.  B  &  C.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  United  States,  296  U.  S.  33  (1935), 
aff'g.  In  re  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  &  Atlanta.  B.  <t  C.  R.  R..  201 
1.  C.  C.  645  (1934). 

»'  See  Douglas,  Protective  Committees  In  Railroad  Reorganizations 
(1934).  47  Harv    L.  Rev.,  565.  589. 

"■-'30  Stat.  455  (1898),  11  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  (15)  (1937):  "A  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  Insolvent  •  •  •  whenever  the  aggre- 
gate of  his  property  •  •  •  shall  not,  at  a  fair  valuation,  be 
sufficient  in  amount  to  pay  his  debts." 

"  "Experience  has  shown  that  the  real  security  of  a  railway 
mortgage  rests  less  upon  property  than  upon  earnings."  Copper 
Range  R    Co..  Reorganization,  212  I.  C.  C.  479,  489   (1936). 

»*See  Craven  and  Fuller,  supra,  note  10,  at  1269. 

»^S?e  I.  C.  C.  Annual  Report  (1934),  18. 

••  See  note  22,  supra. 

"■41  Stat.  494  (1920),  49  U.  8.  C.  A.,  sec.  20  (a)    (1934). 

"•  S"e  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &.  St.  Paul  Investigation,  131  I.  C.  C. 
615.  671    (1928). 

*  Ibid  :  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Reorganization,  131  I.  C.  C. 
673.  699   (1928). 

'"See  Eastman.  Comm.,  dissenting  In  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  Reorganization,  90  I.  C.  C    141.  158  (1924). 

"•  See  Eastman.  Comm  .  dissenting  In  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Reorganization.  131  I.  C   C.  673,  711  (1928). 

'""Id  .  majority  opinion  at  699. 

""See  note  101,  supra. 

""  See  note  97,  supra. 

•"•See  dissents  In  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Reorganization,  76  I.  C. 
C.  84.  108  (1924);  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  Reorganization, 
90  I.  C.  C.  141.  158  (1924);  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Re- 
organization. 131  I.  C.  C  673.  713  (1938t;  cf.  Spaeth  and  Wlndle, 
Valuation  cf  Railroads,  under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(1938),  32  111.  L.  Rev.  517.  521  (that  I.  C.  C.  Is  at  fault  for  delay  In 
reorganizations  because  "It  has  failed  to  enunciate  standards  by 
which  It  is  prepared  to  Judge  the  plans  submltlecl"). 


Elon  sought  to  formulate  such  a  policy.""  Nevertheless  the  present 
section  77,  except  for  a  provision  that  the  fixed  charges  providt^d 
for  under  a  plan  be  adequately  covered  by  the  p-cbable  pro.^pectlve 
earnings.""  sets  up  only  the  vague  public  interest  formula  as  the 
criterion  of  I.  C.  C.  approval  '-  The  instant  bill  seeks  to  enunciate 
standards  for  a  sound  financial  structure  which  would  bar  from 
future  reorganizations  the  shortcomings  fatal  to  so  many  of  them 
In  the  past.*"" 

Tlie  provision  that  a  plan  Is  not  to  be  approved  If  there  Is 
substantial  evidence  that  fixed  charges  will  not  at  all  times  be 
adequately  covered  by  the  probable  earnings  ""  expresses  what  is. 
perhaps,  the  most  elementary  condition  for  achieving  a  sound 
reorganization.'"  Yet.  a  plan  had  been  approved  under  v.'hich  the 
ability  of  the  company  to  meet  its  fixed  charges  and  yet  maintain 
adequate  operation  was  admitted  by  the  I.  C.  C.  to  be  highly 
doubtful."' 

While  the  section  Insuring  that  the  plan  have  adequate  mean* 
for  necessary  and  possible  future  financing '"  Is  formulated  In 
somewhat  general  terms,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  It  is  pri- 
marily designed  to  reach  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  pervasive  delect 
of  railroad  capital  structures — too  high  a  ratio  of  fixed  Indebted- 
ness to  total  capitalization."*  Inability  to  meet  the  Inllexlble  hxed 
charges  on  bond  Indebtedness  In  times  of  restricted  earnings  Is 
generally  the  occasion  for  Insolvency."'  And  when  the  fixed- 
charge  requirements  threaten  to  absorb  the  earnings,  successful 
financing  by  stock  is  rendered  unlikely.""  Thus,  when  a  road 
emerges  from  reorganization  with  a  relatively  high  ratio  of  fixed 
Indebtedness,  a  vicious  cycle  ensues.'"  A  sorry  attempt  to  avoid 
this  Impasse  Is  represented  by  extensive  lise  of  the  income  bond."* 


^*  See  the  policy  outlined  In  the  Mlssourl-Kansas-Texas  Reor- 
ganization. 76  I.  C.  C  84.  108  (1924).  that  (1)  the  reorganized 
company  should  have  a  capitalization  which  will  enable  it  not  only 
to  keep  clear  of  bankruptcy  but  also  to  attract  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  future  development.  (2)  I  C.  C.  should  not  approve  sn 
Issue  of  bonds  In  excess  of  one-half  of  the  property  Investment 
unless  It  Is  clearly  shown  thit  such  limitation  of  the  funded  d?bt 
Is  Impracticable,  and  (3)  capitalization  should  not  be  In  excess  of 
I.  C.  C.'s  best  estimate  of  the  original  Investment  In  the  property, 
and  In  most  cases  should  be  lower. 

>'-49  Stat.  913  (1935).  11  U.  8.  C.  A.  »  205  (b)  (4)  (1937).  In 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  Reorganization.  90  I  C.  C  141.  158 
(1924).  CommLsfiloner  Eastman  summarized  the  policy  of  the  I.  C. 
C.  as  one  of  approving  the  new  financial  structure  "if  It  seems 
better  than  the  old  structure  and  If  there  Is  reasm  to  believe  that 
earnings  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  new  fixed  charges,"  char- 
acterized It  as  "negative  and  Inadequate." 

'-49  Stat.  917  (1935).  11  U.  S.  C.  A.  5  205  (d)  (1937)  :  •'  •  •  • 
The  Commission  shall  approve  a  plan  •  •  •  that  will  In  Its 
opinion  •  •  •  be  qompatible  with  the  public  Interest."  See 
note  (1937)   47  Yale  L.  J.  247,  260. 

•"•S    1869.  May  29.  iei39,  pp.  65  69 

"It  Is  horeby  declared  to  be  the  policy  cf  the  United  States  to 
eliminate  unsound  financial  structures  of  railroad  corporations  and 
to  promote  and  encourage  such  financial  reorganizations  as  will 
not  be  followed  by  recurring  Insolvencies,  Inability  to  meet  matur- 
ing obligations,  or  need  for  further  reorganizations."  Id.  at  66. 
ff.  3  9. 

""Id.  at  66,  ff.  13-21. 

'"  See  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  western  reorganization.  90  I  C  C. 
141.  158  (1924):  Locklln.  Regulation  of  Sectirlty  Issues  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (1927),  110. 

"-■Reorganization  of  Georgia  &  Florida  Railway,  117  I  C.  C.  473 
(1926).  The  Conunlsslon  stated:  "In  the  case  now  before  us,  the 
ability  of  the  new  company  to  carry  Its  proposed  Indebtedness  and 
to  maintain  adequate  operation  must  be  considered  more  than 
usually  problematical."     Id.  at  4E9. 

"^S.  1869,  May  29,  1939,  p.  67.  ff.  1-7:  "No  plan  shall  be  made 
effective  •  •  •  if  It  appears  upon  substantial  evidence — that 
the  plan  leaves  Inadequate  means  for  such  future  financing  as 
may  be  requisite  and  possible,  or  that  the  effect  of  any  future 
financing,  or  of  the  exercise  of  any  options,  warrants,  or  other 
rights  for  which  provision  Is  made  In  the  plan  will  be  to  create 
a  capital  structure  not  In  conformity  with  the  policy  and  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  this  subsection.     •     •     •" 

'"See  Bonbrlght.  Railroad  Capitalization  (1920)  147;  Moulton, 
American  Transportation  Problem  (1933)  xll.  While  In  the  four 
major  British  railway  systems  bond  Indebtedness  represents  23.7 
percent  of  capital,  in  the  American  Class  I  roads  It  amounts  to 
62  percent.     Bussing.  Railroad  Debt  Reduction  (1937)  8. 

"-Hearings  on  S.  1869.  supra,  note  5,  at  273. 

"•See  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Reorganization.  90  I.  C  C. 
141  157  (1924);  Chicago,  Milwaukee  tc  St.  Paul  Reorganization, 
131  I.  C.  C.  673,  694   (1928). 

"'See  Foster,  Conflicting  Ideals  for  Reorganization  (1935)  44 
Yale  L.  J.  923.  953;  Sen.  Rep.  No.  -b,  part  1.  76lh  Cong..  1st  sess. 
(1939)    24. 

'"The  income  bond  pays  Interest  only  If  earned.  It  may  be 
wholly  contingent,  or  may  be  cumulative,  sometimes  to  become  a 
fixed  charge  at  a  future  date.  Its  use  has  been  widely  criticized 
by  legal  and  financial  writers.  Bonbrlght.  Railroad  Capitalization 
(1920)  49;  Rosenberg,  Reorganization — The  Next  Step  (9-22»  23 
Columbia  Law  Rev.  1;  Rosenberg.  Corporate  Reorganization  and 
the  Federal  Court  (1924)  75  ("•  •  •  the  worst  form  of  security 
ever  devised  •  •  •  "):  Foster,  supra  note  117  at  945  ("nebulous 
securities");  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St,  Paxil  Reorganization,  131 
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These  obligations,  prwwnt  as  bonds  In  the  debt  structure,  cut 
down  the  margin  for  sale  of  stock  and  themselves  afford  no  possi- 
bilities for  future  financing. "'■'  When  the  charges  are  cumulative, 
to  become  fixed  charces  at  some  future  date  not  too  distant,  the 
prospect  of  another  tiisolvency  Is  rendered  less  than  speculative  '* 
Since  future  flnancint?  mu.st  be  by  stock  Issue  If  the  railroads  are 
to  continue  In  private  hands  with  adequate  maintenance  and 
Improvements.  '  curtailment  of  the  use  of  Income  bonds  and  con- 
version of  the  obligations  which  formerly  emerged  In  this  form 
Into  stock  would  seem  to  be  results  which  the  Instant  requirement 
dictates. 

The  requirement  that  probable  earnings  be  sufficient  to  provide 
some  earnings  applicable  to  every  class  of  securities  under  the 
plan ^  Is  apparently  designed  to  eliminate  securities  of  doubtful 
value  which  are  included  for  purposes  of  control,  or  out  of  sheer 
optimi.'^m  It  IS  believed  by  some  that  there  is  no  danger  in  retain- 
ing stock  as  "rain  checks"  since  they  represent  no  charge  on  earn- 
ings.'* But  to  the  extent  that  little  or  no  dividends  are  earned 
en  the  outstanding  stock,  future  stock  financing  Is  made  unat- 
tractive to  the  public,  which  will  Invest  only  where  there  Is  an 
expectation  of  dividends,  making  the  latter.  If  not  a  legal,  at 
least  a  "psychological"  fixed  charge  against  the  earnings.'^* 

The  valuation  method  utilized  to  determine  a  fair  upset  price 
seem.*?  also  to  be  prescribed  as  a  major  determinant  of  the  max- 
imum allowable  tot^l  capitalization  of  a  new  comp>any.'-'  The 
objection  Is  suggested  that  by  the  use  of  depression  earnings  in 
the  base,  undercapitalization  will  result  and  the  company  will 
thereby  be  prejudiced  In  seeking  a  fair  return  in  rate  proceed- 
ings"* The  decisions  of  the  I.  C.  C.  however,  leave  no  legitimate 
ground  for  such  fear,  since  they  clearly  distinguish  between  actual 
capitalization  and  value  for  rate-making  purposes ''  But  even 
more  strongly  Is  It  urged  that  the  utilization  of  some  fixed  period 
as  a  basis  for  predicting  probable  future  income,  such  as  that 
embodied  In  the  12-year  rebuttable  presumption  ™  will  result  In 
an  automatic  cutting  off  of  equity  or  Junior  creditor  interests  from 
participation  In  a  p'an  when  taking  Into  account  future  prospects 
might  Justify  their  retention"**  But  the  terms  of  the  bill,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  "such  changes  as  may  reasonably 
be  expected,"  "•  would  not  seem  to  require  any  such  mechanical 
use  of  the  capitalization  flgtire  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  past 
earnings  In  passing  upon  the  conformablllty  of  a  plan  to  the 
standards  of  the  statute. 

Somewhat  as  an  omnibus  clause,  there  Is  a  provision  that  no 
plan  is  to  be  approved  If  the  new  company  will  probably  become 
Insolvent  or  In  need  of  reorganization  "in  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
tuture."  '**     In   more   than   one   past   reorganization    the   prospect 


of  future  Insolvency  was  not  a  remote  one'"  Such  devices  as 
cumulative  Income  bonds  and  practices  like  calculating  fixed 
charges  on  the  basis  of  a  peak  period  carry  with  them  the  threat 
of   probable   Insolvency. 

In  the  requirement  that  the  plan  shall  make  equitable  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  voting  rights,  control  of  the  company,  and 
selection  of  officers,'-'^  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  en- 
dowed with  powers  of  wide  Import  The  perpetuation  of  control 
by  groufjs  retaining  little  or  no  Interest  In  the  new  company  by 
the  utilization  of  such  means  as  the  voting  trust  or  retention  of 
i  residual  stock  of  little  value  could  be  prevented  '"  Where  a  bond 
I  obligation  represents  an  Interest  in  the  company  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  stock  participation,  a  vote  In  the  affairs  of  the 
;    company  might  properly  be  accorded  It.''" 

CONCLUSION 

While  the  bill  Is  likely  to  emerge  from  Congress  In  some  altered 
form,  it  Is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  Its  major  features  will  be  preserved. 
For  it  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  the  continued 
efficient  operation  of  the  railroads  In  private  hands  depends  In  large 
measure  upon  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  reorganization  process 
and  of  the  capital  structures  which  emerge  from  It.'" 
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I.  C.  C.  873,  884  (1OT8>  ( securities  of  this  sort  are  hy- 
brid things  and  have  no  place  In  a  thoroughly  sound  financial 
structure     •     •     •"). 

"•The  piling  up  of  unpaid  charges  before  the  stock  eliminates 
Bale  of  stock  as  a  means  of  raising  new  capital.  Income  bonds 
have  never  been  offered  on  the  market  as  new  Issues.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  public  would  be  attracted  to  Junior  securities  carry- 
ing contingent  Interest.  See  Sen.  Rep.  No.  26,  part  1.  supra,  note 
117,  9-12. 

"•Cf.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Reorganization,  131 
1.  C.  C.  673.  705   (1928). 

""  See  Eastman,  Comm..  dissenting  In  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  Reorganization.  90  I.  C  C  141,  157  (1924);  Mouiton, 
American  Transportation  Problem  (1933)   294. 

^'  S.  1869.  May  29.  1939.  p.  67.  ff.  8  18.  Options  or  warrants  are 
exempted.  But  If  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of  options  or  warrants 
Issued  under  a  plan  would  be  to  create  an  unsound  capital  struc- 
ture, the  plan  is  to  be  disapproved.    Id.  at  67.  ff  3  7. 

«»  Bonbrlght.  Railroad  CapiUllzatlon  (1920),  50. 

'^  Ibid    see  Hearing!^  crti  S.  1S69.  supra,  note  5.  274. 

'=^"No  plan  shall  be  made  effective  under  this  section  •  •  •  If 
there  is  substantial  reason  to  believe — That  the  total  capitaliza- 
tion, fixed  charges  |etc  I  •  •  *  are  in  excess  of  the  maximum  to 
which  the  property  may  be  ?afely  subjected  consistently  •  •  •  with 
any  determination  of  value  which  may  have  been  made  pursuant 
to  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  subsection  (e),  after  all  due 
consideration  of  the  probable  prospective  earnings  of  the  property 
In  the  light  of  Its  earnings  experience  and  of  such  charges  as  may 
be  reas^nably  expected  •  •  •."  8,  1869,  May  29,  1939.  pp.  67,  ff. 
19  25.  68.  ff    1-6. 

"•C/  Spaeth  and  Windle.  Valuation  of  Railroads  under  Section 
77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (1938).  32  I  III   L  Rev.  517 

•»^See  Stock  of  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R,  R..  67  I.  C.  C. 
156.  159  (19211;  Stock  of  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  Western 
R  R.  67  I  C  C.  426.  432  (1921);  Kansas  City  Southern  Rv.,  84 
1  C  C  113,  116  (1924);  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R., 
134  I   C.  C    1.  63  (1927). 

^''  "For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  the  expectable  future  average  annual  net  railway 
operating  income  of  any  railway  operating  property  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  annual  average  thereof  during  the  12  calendar  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  close  of  the  hearings  by  the  Commission 
on  any  matter  to  which  such  presximption  may  be  relevant,  pro- 
vided, that  there  shall  be  no  presumption  that  the  expectable 
Xuture  average  net  railway  operating  Income  will  equal  such  past 
average  "     S    1869.  May  29.  1939.  p.  68.  ff.  17-25. 

»*  if fortnisfs  on  S  1869.  supra,  note  5,  260,  316.  480.  631;  N.  Y. 
TimeA.  June  18   1939.  «  3.  p  2.  col   2. 

"»S.  1869.  May  29.   1939,  p.  68,  ff.  3-6:  C/.  id.  at  37,  ff.  7-8. 

>*'  Id.,  at  66.  ff .  22-26. 


Mr.   ELSTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under   leave   to   extend   my 
I  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
was  delivered  over  the  radio  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
I  Ohio,  Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft: 

1  It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  Join  In  this  series  of 
broadcasT.s  on  the  foundations  of  democracy  with  Representative 
T.  V.  Smfth.  In  the  theoretical  field  I  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  one  who  is  a  full-fledged  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  even  In  the  practical  field  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  compete  with  a  professor  who  has  been  able  to  translate  his 
theoretical  knowledge  Into  political  success  In  a  great  State  like 
Illinois.  This  series  Is  Intended  to  be  not  so  much  a  debate  as  a 
development  of  two  points  of  view  regarding  present-day  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  point  of  view 
with  merely  a  difference  In  emphasis. 

What  is  the  American  way  of  life?  To  determine  that,  we  must 
look  back  over  the  160  years  cf  this  Nation's  existence.  In  that 
pericd  It  ha5  grown  from  a  small  community  of  4  000.000  people 
aloi.g  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous 
nation  In  the  world  today,  with  30  times  that  population.  This 
success  has  been  achieved  under  an  economic  and  constitutional 
system  which  wa.s  unique  when  established,  and  formed  the  ba.sls 
of  an  American  way  of  life  which  has  remained,  certainly  until  to- 
day, peculiarly  American. 

The  basis  of  the  American  business  and  constitutional  system 
l5  political  and  economic  liberty.  The  basis  of  the  American  way 
of  life  has  been  eqtial  opportunity  to  improve  one's  condition  by 
one's  own  effort.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  declared  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  Is  somewhat  slgnifi-. 
cant  that  the  right  endowed  Is  not  one  of  happiness  but  merely 
of  Its  pursuit. 


'=  See  Stock  of  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  R  R..  70  I.  C.  C.  102, 
108    (1921i;    Denver    &    Rio    Grande    Western    Reorgani«:atlon.    90 
i    I.  C.  C.  141,  157  (1924);  Reorganization  of  Georgia  A:  Florida  Ry., 
117  I    C    C    473.  489  (1926»:  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Reor- 
ganization. 131  I.  C   C   673.  714  (1928). 
'^^S.  1869.  May  29,  1939,  p.  69.  ff    1-10. 

"*See  Commissioner  Eastmans  consistent  protests  again.«;t  per- 
mitting voting  control  of  the  company  to  reside  in  stock  interests 
of  Insignificant   value:    Missouri-Kansas-Texas   Reorganization.   76 
I.  C   C.  84.  109  (19221;  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Reorganiza- 
tion. 82  I   C   C   745.  766  (1923);  Acquisition  &  Stock  Issue  by  N.  C. 
i    &  E    R    R  ,  86  I    C   C.  617.  621   (1924) ;  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Weot- 
I    em  Reorganization.  90  I.  C.  C    141.  159  (1924). 
[        '*  Cf .  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Reorganization,  131  I.  C   C. 
673.  706   (1928). 

"*  See  Recommendations  of  National  Transportation  Committee 
In  Mouiton,  The  American  Transportation  Problem  (1933)  355  et 
aeq.  Cf.  Burgess.  Book  Review  (1938)  32  111.  L.  Rev  766,  767; 
I.  C.  C.  Annual  Bep.  (1938)  9. 
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The  rights  asserted  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  are  Individual  rights.  They  are  con- 
ferred In  each  Individual,  not  on  any  cla.ss  of  people  or  on  society 
in  general.  The  whole  history  of  America  reveals  a  system  based 
on  individual  opportunity.  Individual  Initiative,  Individual  free- 
dom to  earn  one's  own  living  in  ones  own  way.  and  to  conduct 
manufacture,  commerce,  agriculture,  or  other  business;  on  ruRged 
individualism.  If  you  please,  which  It  has  become  so  fashionable 
to  deride. 

The  American  way  of  life  has  attempted  to  reward,  by  increase 
in  material  welfare,  those  individual  qualities  of  Intelligence, 
ability.  Industry,  genius,  and  daring  which  have  played  such  a 
great  part  In  buUdint;  up  the  Nation  as  we  see  it  today.  The 
basis  of  the  system  has  been  opportunity  for  all.  The  motive 
power  has  been  the  Incentive  to  effort  provided  in  material  re- 
ward: that  Is.  a  better  standard  of  living,  a  better  education  for 
one's  children,  a  better  provision  for  one  s  family  after  death. 

I.  too.  believe  that  the  American  way  of  life  Is  not  synonymous 
with  its  governmental  or  constitutional  system,  but  unquestionably 
Government  and  Constitution  have  protected  the  conditions  which 
make  it  possible.  The  American  way  of  life  is  a  flexible,  living, 
breathing  philosophy,  which  is  continually  adjusting  Itself  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  a  growing  nation.  The  Government  was 
designed  to  fit  that  philosophy  and  be  controlled  by  It.  and  not  to 
regulate  and  control  that  philosophy.  Government  has  been  gen- 
erally conceived  to  be  a  keeper  of  the  peace,  a  referee  of  contro- 
versies, and  an  adjuster  of  abuses,  not  a  regulator  of  the  people  or 
their  way  of  life  or  their  business  and  personal  activities.  Through- 
out a  large  part  of  our  history  the  maxim  was  accepted  that  that 
government  was  best  which  governs  least.  Life  has  become  so 
complex  that  we  feel  today  that  more  positive  Government  action 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life;  but  the  statement 
of  President  Garfield  is  still  true :  "It  Is  a  ^.ite  and  wise  rule  to 
follow  In  all  legislation,  that  whatever  the  people  can  do  without 
legislation  will  be  better  done  than  by  the  intervention  of  the 
State  and  Nation. 

The  ideal  of  opportunity  characterizing  the  American  way  of  life 
led  very  quickly  to  universal  free  education.  Obviously  a  child  who 
is  not  taught  to  read  and  write  does  not  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  succeed  In  life.  The  public  school  became  the  typical  American 
institution.  Obviously  this  does  not  mean  the  same  education  for 
every  child.  If  It  did,  we  would  have  to  send  every  boy  and  girl 
through  college  and  add  perhaps  3  years  of  training  in  some  pro- 
fessional or  vocational  school.  It  does  mean  a  good  foundation  In 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  fundamentals,  and  access  to 
the  books  on  which  an  education  can  be  built.  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  a  most  elementary  education,  and  yet  that  education  gave  him 
the  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  greatest  position  which  any  American 
has  ever  occupied.  The  American  way  of  life  certainly  does  not 
guarantee  equality  In  mental  power  or  In  character  or  in  energy. 
It  has  only  guaranteed  that  a  man  who  had  the  necessary  qualities 
might  rise  in  public  life  and  acquire  a  greater  Influence,  a  greater 
fame,  a  greater  power  than  his  fellows;  that  he  might  rise  In 
material  wealth  and  acquire  a  greater  comfort  and  luxury.  If  he 
desires  It,  for  himself  and  his  family;  that  he  might  earn  a  simple 
living  on  which  he  could  base  the  development  of  true  happiness 
for  himself  and  his  family  without  either  wealth  or  power. 

It  Is  no  reflection  on  the  present  plans  for  social  security  to 
point  out  that  security  has  not  been  an  Important  factor  In  the 
American  way  of  life.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been.  In  a  country 
of  great  natural  resources  and  the  ability  to  begin  life  over  again 
In  a  new  field,  there  has  perhap.s  been  too  much  cf  the  spirit  of 
the  gambler  In  America.  But  even  today,  while  social  security 
may  be  a  de.slrable  adjunct.  It  Is  no  American  Ideal.  The  slaves 
of  good  ma.sters  In  the  South,  before  the  Civil  War.  enjoyed  social 
security.  So  did  the  lotus-eaters.  If  American  progress  Is  to 
continue,  the  greater  rewards  must  still  be  for  Industry  for  Intelli- 
gence, for  ability.  Opportunity,  and  not  security.  Is  still  the  goal 
of  young  America,  and  even  of  middle-aged  and  old  America.  The 
burden  of  .security  for  these  who  cannot  work  must  not  be  so  heavy 
as  to  destroy  or  seriously  reduce  opportunity  for  those  who  can 
work. 

No  system  is  perfect.  The  American  way  of  life  has  not  proceeded 
without  Injustice  to  some,  but  In  general  It  has  worked  The 
names  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  together  with  all 
those  who  have  succeeded  In  public  life,  reveal  a  long  list  of  men 
who  rose  from  nothing,  men  who  were  no  better  off  when  they 
began  than  millions  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  And  this  is  true 
today.  Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  dinner  of  the  Gridiron  Club, 
where  were  gathered  leaders  In  every  field  of  activity  in  the  United 
States — politics.  Journalism,  industry,  agriculture,  the  professions. 
I  checked  over  that  list  as  far  as  I  was  able.  Four-fifths  of  tho.se 
men,  even  today  when  the  system  does  not  work  quite  so  satis- 
factorily as  In  a  simpler  age,  were  men  who  had  no  privileges  when 
they  began,  men  whose  families  were  not  different  from  four-fiiths 
of  the  families  in  the  United  States.  They  have  succeeded  through 
their  own  Individual  efforts,  not  because  they  belonged  to  any  class 
or  any  family.  The  system  has  even  worked  to  permit  the  success 
of  men  handicapped  by  wealthy  and  privileged  parents;  witness  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States.  And  that  Is  not  Intended 
to  be  humorous;  even  the  Christian  philosophy  makes  It  almost 
impossible  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  the 
true  American  way  of  life  recognizes  no  distinction  of  origin. 

But  It  Is  said  today  that  we  are  not  preserving  the  American 
way  of  life  and  that  we  must  engage  In  unlimited  Government 
interference  and  regulation  In  order  to  preserve  it.  It  is  said  that 
wealth  has  acquired  privileges,  and  that  It  has  caused  one-third 
of  the  people  to  be  underprivileged  and  has  deprived  them  of  the 


opportunity  to  Improve  their  position;  and  therefore  wo  must  re- 
distribute wealth.  Fiuidamentally.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  has  changed,  though  unquestionably  the  long 
depression  and  particularly  the  serious  unemployment  conditions 
have  Interfered  with  opportunity  to  a  very  considerable  group  of 
families  and  their  children.  I  would  estimate  that  loss  of  oppor- 
tunity as  affecting  rather  one-sixth  of  the  i>eople  than  one-third, 
but  even  then  it  presents  a  serious  challenge  to  the  American 
Ideal  of  opportunity.  The  ir.crea.'^e  of  industrialisation  makes  the 
problem  much  greater  in  urban  industrial  districts  than  it  is  In 
rural  America.  Last  year  I  traveled  through  every  county  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  in  most  of  the  small 
towns  and  country  districts  the  American  system  Is  still  more 
popular  than  in  the  cities.  The  people  realize  that  the  leaders  of 
their  cnmmunities,  whether  they  like  them  or  not,  have  usually 
succeeded  by  reason  of  their  own  ability,  character,  and  intelli- 
gence; that  those  who  have  failed  have  failed  because  they  lack 
those  qualities. 

Nevertheless,  a  condition  of  poverty  In  city  and  country  alike 
does  Interfere  with  opportunity.  The  Government,  therefore,  must 
and  has  undertaken  to  relieve  this  condition,  to  provide  a  min- 
imum through  relief,  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  Insurance, 
or  otherwise,  which  will  enable  a  family  to  live,  and  the  children 
to  go  to  school  and  pursue  their  education.  The  Government  haa 
undertaken  to  provide  housing  for  the  poorer  people. 

I  doubt  whether  the  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  exces- 
sive accumulation  of  wealth,  but  certainly  the  Government  should 
see  that  wealth  Is  not  Improperly  acquired  throuph  monopolistic 
or  other  unfair  practices.  Tlie  policies  of  inheritance  taxation  are 
rapidly  cutting  do^^•n  the  larger  fortunes,  and  I  think  that  In 
America  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  old  maxim  still 
prevails.  "From  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  In  three  generations." 
Certainly  the  arbitrary  redistribution  of  wealth  would  not  assist 
in  restoring  the  American  way  of  life,  because  It  would  absolutely 
destroy  all  the  incentive  and  initiative  through  which  our  buccew 
has  been  created. 

There  is  one  other  mistake  which  economic  planners  are  too 
likely  to  make.  People  cannot  be  made  happy  by  opp;  rtunlty  and 
education  alone.  We  cannot  legislate  them  into  leadership  and 
equality.  They  can  only  secure  happiness  through  their  own 
individual  effort.  We  cannot  make  their  work  pleasant  and  agree- 
able, because  nine-tenths  of  all  work  in  this  world  Is  drudgery 
and  can  only  be  made  agreeable  by  the  person  who  is  doing  it — 
teaching  himself  to  enjoy  the  accomplishment  of  a  task — no  matter 
how  uninteresting  that  task  may  appear  to  others. 

We  cannot  accomplish  the  American  Ideal  by  education  alone. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  people  have  had  so  many  means 
of  education — public  schools,  the  movies,  the  radio,  libraries  with 
books  of  everj'  type.  We  have  made  it  exceedingly  easy  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  we  have  fallen  down  In  our  Job  of  teaching  men 
to  think.  No  man  ever  succeeded  or  progressed  until  he  acquired 
the  ability  to  do  his  own  thinking. 

What  the  Government  must  do  Is  to  provide  the  conditions 
under  which  It  Is  possible  for  the  people  to  Eurhleve  Individual 
progress,  and  much  of  the  increased  Government  activity  In  recent 
years  is  Justified  on  that  ground.  But  Government  help  cannot 
even  produce  the  Increased  standard  of  living  which  we  would  all 
like  to  see,  and  there  Is  one  danger  In  it  which  threatens  the 
very  foundation  of  the  American  way  of  life.  It  must  be  admin- 
istered so  that  the  people  generally  are  not  taught  to  lean  on  the 
Government  and  let  other  people  think  for  them.  It  must  be 
administered  with  the  determination  to  retain  and  not  destroy 
the  rewards  which  heretofore  we  have  always  given  for  Industry, 
thrift,  and  Intelligence.  In  Improving  the  condition  of  one-thxrd 
of  the  people,  we  must. not  drag  down  the  other  two-thirds  to  a 
lower  standard  of  living  and  a  lower  incentive  to  Intelligent, 
directed  effort.  In  the  tendency  to  rely  on  Government  to  cure 
every  ill.  we  stand  In  danger  of  depriving  the  people  of  Initiative. 
of  thinking  power,  and  ultimately  of  happiness  Itself.  The  Gov- 
ernment certainly  mtist  assure  every  family  of  conditions  on 
which  opportunity  may  be  ba^ed.  It  must  prevent  Interference 
with  Individual  and  commercial  liberty  wherever  It  Is  threatened 
by  the  power  of  wealth,  but  it  muct  be  certain  that  It  does  not 
substitute  for  this  threat  from  the  power  of  wealth  the  threat 
from  the  power  of  arbitrarj'  government  Itself.  The  American  way 
of  life  is  still  substantially  with  us.  If  we  pursue  the  proper 
policies.  It  can  be  preserved. 


Why  I  Like  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELFXATE  FROM   ALA.SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  28.  1939 


STATEMENT   OP   JACK    MARTIN.   AN   AVERAGE   CITIZEN 


Mr,  DIMOND.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by 
the  House,  I  offer  for  insertion  in  the  Record  the  following 
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Illuminating   statement    concerning   the    President   written 
by  Mr.  Jack  Martin,  of  Unalaska,  Alaska: 

I  WHT   I  LIKE  PRESIDENT  ROOSE\ELT 

He.  consrtoTisly  or  iinconsclciLsly.  puts  across  with  me  the  feeling 
that  in  him  Is  exempUfled  the  typical  American  father  as  I  con- 
ceive him  to  be. 

Althoui^h  firm  and  sometimes  austere,  he  is  ever  sympathetic  and 
admittedly  humane.  I  am  conscious  of  his  Interest  In  me — not  as 
an  unswn  entity  In  an  crRanlzed  group  of  persons,  but  Interested 
In  me  personally  as  an  Individual. 

I  have  a  chlldlllte  belief  that  he  Is  sincerely  trying  to  under- 
stand me,  my  problems,  my  point  of  view,  and  my  conduct  which 
is  their  natural  outgrowtli — not  with  any  Idea  of  pampering  or 
coddling  me:  but  to  direct  the  way  for  me  to  help  myself  Into  a 
more  abundant  life  at  a  time  when  I  am  actually  pu22led  over 
my  present  problems  and  confused  and  worried  as  to  whether  I 
may  enjoy  any  degree  of  economic  security  In  old  age. 

I  believe  that  he  knows  and  understands  the  horrors  of  war. 
the  anguish  of  mothers  of  uniformed  tjoys  otnken  In  Its  Inferno. 
1  believe  that  he  Is  fully  cognizant.  In  the  event  of  war.  that  the 
folks  at  home  are  no  more  safe  than  their  boys  "at  the  front."  and 
that  the  distress  and  desolation  which  Is  certain  to  follow  among 
them  Is  limited  only  to  the  capacity  and  Ingenuity  of  fiendish 
enemv  minds. 

B<'cause  of  what  he  knows  and  imderstands,  I  believe  that  he 
will  never  approve  of  our  country  going  to  war,  except  where  there 
U  Involved  an  Indisputable  principle  which  challenges  our  na- 
tional honor,  threatens  our  national  safety,  or  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  and  which  Is  the  bulwark  of  a  free  people 

And.  lastly,  should  we  be  drawn  Into  such  a  conflict.  I  shall  feel 
more  secure,  for  my  family,  my  country,  and  myself,  with  him  In 
the  White  House.  In  the  role  of  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Army 
and  our  Navy  Whether  the  struggle  t>e  short  or  long,  under  his 
calm,  wise  leadership  I  shall  entertain  no  doubts  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  And  In  tlie  flnaU{ieeotiatlons  I  shall  know  that 
he  can  be  relied  upon  to  fully  safeguard  our  rights  and  deal  fairly 
and  Justly  with  the  enemy  as  he  may  deserve,  having  a  consecrated 
devotion  to  a  single  purpose:  this  time — a  lasting,  permanent  world 
peace 

God  bless  President  Roosevelt.    Long   may  he  live. 

Jack  Martin, 
(An  average  citizen.) 

Unalaska.  Alaska,  July  4,  1939. 


Light  in  the  Darkness 


In  Juggling  statistics.  This  newspaper  Is  printed  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  Indiana,  and  presximably  to  the  Junior  Senator,  the 
darkest  corner. 

Yet.  In  this  humble  county,  we  find  that  there  Is  only  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  foreign-born  population.  It  has  the  lowest  rate  of 
Illiteracy  of  any  county  In  the  State  of  Indiana.  Its  sons  have 
gone  out  volvmteerlng  their  services  In  three  wars  as  freely  as  they 
have  from  any  county  in  the  whole  Nation. 

From  out  of   this   county   have   gone   many  splendid   men   and 
women   to  serve   In   all   the   avenues  of  life.     It   has   furnished   a 
i  Representative  in  Congress  more  of  the  last  50  years  than  any  other 
I  small  county  In  the  State  of  Indiana. 

!       Last  week  It  laid  to  rest  a  distinguished  citizen  who  had  been 
Vice  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Out  of  this  county  came  a  gracious  lady  who  became  the  wife  of 
Vice  President  Marshall,  and  who  today  still  likes  to  call  this  her 
home  community. 

In  this  county  is  located  Trl-State  College,  into  whose  halls  come 
each  year  young  people  from  a  score  of  foreign  countries  and  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  to  go  out  and  spread  through  the  rest  of 
1  the  world  the  enlightenment  of  science  and  letters. 
1  Steuben  County's  rolling  fields  are  teeming  with  fattened  cattle, 
!    and  It  Is  a  top-notch  sheep-breeding  county  of  Indiana. 

Within  its  borders  are  located  100  beautiful  Ijkes,  whose  .sparkling 
waves  and  laughing  waters  smile  a  welcome  to  weary  men  and 
women  who  come  here  for  rest.  The  thousanas  of  happy  children 
who  play  on  their  beaches  are  caressed  by  the  lapping  waves,  and 
the  beautiful  trees  of  the  forest  waft  cooling  breezes  over  them. 

Why,  Steuben  County  is  the  paradise  on  earth!  The  pecple  up 
here  are  not  in  darkness;  neither  are  they  dumb.  Their  intelli- 
gence tells  them  that  the  New  Deal  has  failed  In  its  experiments 
and  that  further  travel  in  the  wilderness  of  confusion  will  lead 
the  country  into  ruin. 

They  are  not  dumb  enough  to  want  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  they  believe  that  the  truth  will  continue  to  make  a 
people  free. 

They  are  not  dtimb  enough  to  want  to  eat  the  Constitution,  but 
they  are  smart  enough  to  know  that  one  can  live  and  prosper  under 
a  compact  which  assures  freedom  of  opportunity. 

They  are  not  even  dumb  enough  to  mall  letters  to  General  St. 
Clair,  who  a  century  and  a  half  ago  retrieved  this  region  from 
the  Indians. 

The  Junior  Senator  looks  this  way  through  the  darkened  glasses 
of  gloom  and  despair.  The  New  Deal  eclipse  was  almost  total  hero 
last  November,  and  its  shadow  is  growing  darker. 

Oh.  boy.  how  he  will  shiver  when  in  1940  he  looks  up  this  way 
at  the  black  clouds  of  disapproval  of  his  senatorial  record. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  28,  1939 


EDITORIAL  BY  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Senate  the  other  day  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  MintonI  made  certain 
uncomplimentary  remarks  about  the  section  of  Indiana  which 
I  represent.  He  also  referred  to  Raymond  E.  Willis,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Senator  In  my  State  last  year,  as  "a 
Republican  editor  up  in  the  dark  corner  of  Indiana."  I 
replied  to  the  Senator's  remarks  at  some  length  in  the  Record 
of  July  24.  Mr.  Willis  also  has  replied  to  the  Senator  in 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Steuben  Republican,  of 
Angela,  Ind.: 

[From  Steuben  (Ind.)  Republican  of  July  27,  1939] 

LIGHT   IK   THi:    DARKNESS 

"I  have  In  mind  one  Republican  Representative  from  my  State 
who  Inserted  In  the  Record  some  figures  which  had  been  tabulated 
by  a  Republican  editor  up  In  the  dark  corner  of  Indiana." 

Junior  Senator  Shthiman  Minton.  a  man  who  introduced  In 
Congrefs  a  bill  to  compel  the  newspapers  to  print  the  truth,  doesn  t 
like  it  t)ecause  this  newspaper  way  up  In  the  comer  of  the  State — 
"the  dark  corner."  he  describes  It — printed  fii^ures  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultuml  Economics  showing  that  the  annual  farm 
Income  for  the  past  6  years,  under  the  New  Deal,  was  less  by  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  than  It  was  during  the  last  6  years  of 
the  Republican  administration.  The  Jui^lor  Senator  apparently 
Isn't  willing  to  accept  the  truth  of  the  New  Deal  statistics  bureau, 
and  he  attempts  to  divert  attention  from  the  embarrassing  truth 
to  discrediting  the  portion  of  his  native  State  where  the  figures 
were  compiled. 

We  feel  that  it  is  more  lmpx:rtant  to  defend  the  slur  on  the 
food  name  of  northeast  Indiana  than  It   Is  to  enter   a  contest 


Taxes  and  Depression 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  B.  JENKS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  28.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CinCAGO  DAILY  NEWS  OF  JULY  25,  1939 


Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July  25  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  DaUy  News  of  July  25,   1939] 

TAXES    AND    DEPRESSION 

This  has  been  the  longest  depression  we  have  ever  known. 

Why  has  It  been  so  long? 

Because,  under  a  Republican  administration,  we  tried  to  maintain 
a  prosperity  price  and  wage  level  in  the  face  of  a  disastrous 
depression  that  reduced  national  Income  from  ♦80.000,000,000  to 
$40,000,000,000.     The  Democrats  continued  this  mistake. 

Because,  under  a  Democratic  administration  we  tried  to  spend 
ourselves  into  prosperity,  and.  in  so  doing,  incurred  twenty  biUiona 
of  debts  and  raised  taxes  to  unprecedented  heights. 

In  eailler  editorials  we  have  dealt  with  prices  and  their  relation 
to  depression.     In  this  we  propose  to  dwell  upon  taxes. 

President  Roosevelt  s  stock  answer  to  those  who  cry  out  against 
high  taxes  is  a  question.  Hf>  asks:  "If  you  want  taxes  reduced, 
what  would  you  cut  first?"  The  implication  Is  that  whoever  wants 
taxes  cut  is  a  filnt-hearted  wretch  who  cares  nothing  for  those  who 
are  unemployed,  or  destitute,  or  aged,  or  unfortunate. 

The  ans'a-er  to  the  President's  question  is  that  reduction  should 
be  made  In  every  department  of  Government,  most  emphatically 
including  relief,  where  waste,  extravagance,  political  graft,  and 
favoritism  have  been  more  notorious  than  in  almost  any  other  field 
of  expenditures.  There  is  not  a  single  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  New  Deal  that  is  free  from  the  charge  of 
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reckless,  wholesale  extravagance.  Indeed,  this  charge  is  usually 
answered  not  by  denial  but  rather  by  asserting  that  the  distribution 
of  large  sums  by  the  Government  helps  to  fill  the  void  in  purchasing 
power  created  by  the  disappearance  of  private  capital  for  Invest- 
ment. This  childish  reasoning  completely  Ignores  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  disappearance  of  "venture"  capital  is 
the  high  taxes  and  the  huge  deficits,  made  necessary  by  Govern- 
ment spending. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  here  with  a  dlsctisslon  of  past  mis- 
takes. 

What  demands  our  attention  Is  such  revision  of  the  taxing 
system  as  will  restore  business  confidence,  coax  out  of  hiding  the 
available  billions  of  private  capital  for  Industrial  expansion,  and  the 
launching  of  new  enterprises,  and  thus  provide  emploj-ment  for  the 
Jobless  by  putting  the  free  enterprise  system  back  on  the  raUs  with 
a  clear  track  ahead. 

Production  creates  wealth. 

One  cf  the  prime  purposes  of  organized  society  Is  the  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  To  divide  up  equally  the  present 
amount  of  wealth  would  get  us  nowhere  You  cannot  provide  for 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  unless  more  wealth  is  con- 
stantly created. 

The  creation  of  new  wealth  through  Increased  production  means 
more  employment.  It  Is  through  increased  emplojTnent,  not 
through  increased  taxation,  that  fairer  distribution  of  wealth 
can  be  accomplished. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  then,  to  relieve  the  wealth-producing 
agencies  as  much  as  possible  of  their  tax  burden  and  transfer 
these  taxes  to  the  Irdlvidual  Incomes  of  those  who  share  In  the 
greater  dividends  thus  made  possible.  Tills  means  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  corporation  taxes  and  a  proportionate  Increase  of  Indi- 
vidual Income  taxes  upon  Incomes,  made  larger  by  Increased  divi- 
dends. 

This  would  do  two  things — release  the  wealth-producing  cor- 
poration from  a  tax  that  has  become  destructive  of  all  expansion 
and  enterprise,  and  more  firmly  base  the  personal  income-tax 
structure  on  the  sound  principle  of  "ability  to  pay." 

It  may  be  urged  that   elimination   of   corporation   taxes  would    I 
invite  withholding  of  some  corporate  earninps  from  distribution,    i 
It  probably  would,  but.  up  to  a  certain  point,  this  Is  sound  business 
practice,  for  this  would  mean.  In  most  cases,  relnvcstm.ent  cf  such 
earnings  in  the  business,  with  consequent  reduction  In  unit  costs, 
increased  volume,  and  inevitably  Icreased  emplojrment. 

When  hoardings  of  earnings  by  a  corporation.  In  order  to  avoid 
Increased  personal  Income  taxes  of  some  large  stockholders,  become 
evident,  this  evil  can  readily  be  reached  by  a  specific  penalty  lor 
such  practices. 

Under  the  present  hodgepodge  system  of  taxes,  nearly  one-half 
of  the  Federal  taxes  levied  are  so-called  hidden  ta.xes.  These  Include 
nuisance  taxes,  excise  taxes,  production  taxes  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. 

The  total  of  such  hidden  taxes  has  now  reached  a  point  where 
a  workingman,  earning  $80  a  month.  Is  compelled  to  pay  $123  a 
year  in  taxes,  or  13'.,  percent  of  his  income. 

Both  fair  play  and  sound  taxing  methods  demand  the  repeal  of 
all  these  hidden  taxes,  and  the  substitution  of  a  straight  personal 
income  tax  for  everj'one  earning  $1,000  a  year,  or  more. 

Under  such  a  system,  no  man  earning  $80  a  month  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  anything  like  the  $123  he  pays  now  In  hidden  taxes. 

This  broadening  of  the  base  of  the  Income-tax  structure  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  graduated  Increase  In  the  tax  on  Incomes  up  to, 
sav.  $50,000  a  year,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  revenues  lost  by 
the  repeal  of  the  hidden  taxes.  This  would  mean  less  taxes  for 
those  least  able  to  pay.  and  more  Income  taxes  for  the  great  middle 
group,  but  not  more  in  taxes  than  Is  exacted  from  them  now  by 
the  various  nuisance,  indirect,  and  hidden  taxes,  plus  their  present 
Income  tax. 

And  all  this  would  have  a  great  advantage.  It  would  make 
everybody,  from  the  poorest  to  the  richest,  tax-conscious,  and 
con.sequeutly  make  everybody  interested  In  economy  In  govern- 
ment. 

We  cannot  hope  to  preserve  our  democratic  form  of  government    , 
unless  we  can  banish  the  fallacy  that  only  the  rich  pay  taxes. 

Another  change  essential  to  recovery  Is  tax  relief  for  venture 
capital — those  excess  earnings  from  businesses  that  are  willing  to 
take  risks  on  the  chance  of  making  a  profit.  The  present  exces- 
sively high  tax  rates  for  large  incomes,  and  especially  the  tax  Im- 
posed on  capital  gains,  have  driven  this  "risk"  money  Into  hiding. 
It  can  be  coaxed  out  only  by  a  sharp  reduction  of  the  tax  rates 
In  the  high  brackets,  and  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  capital  gains. 

This  does  not  mean  taking  less  money  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  from  the  rich.  Present  rates  In  the  upper  brackets 
have  already  gone  far  beyond  the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
Lower  rates  for  large  incomies  will  actually  produce  more  revenue 
from  this  source.  But  what  Is  far  more  Important,  lower  rates  for 
large  incomes  will  release  billions  of  dollars  of  "risk"  capital  for 
investment  in  new  enterprises.  This  means  reemployment  for  the. 
Jobless. 

Finally,  since  Increased  production,  and  through  It,  increased 
emplo\-ment,  is  our  goal.  It  is  obvious  that  all  forms  of  pay-roll 
taxes  must  be  done  away  with.  A  tax  on  a  pay  roll  Is  a  serious 
depressant  on  emplojrment.  It  puts  a  premium  on  fewer  instead 
of  more  employees. 

Taxes  for  a  reserve  against  unemployment  should  be  paid  In 
part  by  the  beneficiary,  that  Is.  the  Insured  worker,  and  the  rest 
paid  out  of  the  general  Federal  funds. 


A  tax  on  a  pay  roll  is  a  tax  at  the  expense  of  the  unemployed. 

The  objectives  of  such  a  program  would  be: 

To  relieve  the  tax  burden  of  business  engaged  In  producing  a 
new  wealth,  and  thus   increase  employment. 

To  substitute  a  simple  direct  Income  tax  for  the  multiplication 
of  hidden  taxes  from  which  Government  now  derives  a  large  part 
of  Its  revenue. 

To  make  every  citizen  tax-consclotis  and  hence  Interested  In 
economy  In  Government. 

To  repeal  the  capital-gains  tax.  and  to  reduce  the  rates  In  the 
upper  brackets  of  the  income  tax.  In  order  to  bring  venture,  or 
"risk"   money   Into   Investment    In    new   enterprises. 

It  Is  from  new  enterprise  that  we  can  hope  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  bring  back  prosperity. 


The  Amendment  Mood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  28,  1939 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress, it  does  not  appear  that  we  shall  be  here  such  a  great 
while  longer  this  se.ssion,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  enough.  We 
have  gotten  into  the  amendment  mood.  No  bill  can  hope  to 
walk  peacefully  down  the  shady  lane  of  procedure  and  into 
the  green  pasture  of  passage  unmolested — not  when  Congress 
is  in  its  amendment  mood.  Why?  Because  the  Members  of 
Congre.ss  must  sick  on  the  dogs  of  amendment. 

In  the  main.  Congress  is  composed  of  three  classes  cf 
amenders.  There  you  may  find  the  nouner.  We  shall  place 
him  as  No.  1.  He  amends  by  adding  or  striking  out  the  word 
"wheat"  or  "railroad"  or  by  striking  at  some  other  definite 
object  of  the  bill.  As  it  is  clear  precisely  what  such  amend- 
ment will  probably  do.  it  is  u-sually  rejected  with  fair  ease. 

You  may  then  see  No.  2,  the  verber.  He  strikes  at  the 
enacting  clause  or  comes  forward  with  a  ".shall  be,"  a  "must 
consider,"  or  even  a  "this  is  to  annul."  Since  all  he  intends  Is 
quite  clear  and  apparent,  he  is  likewi.se  fairly  easy  to  disperse. 

But  deliver  us  from  Mr.  Amender  No.  3  He  is  the  adjec- 
tivor.  Beware  of  the  lawmaker  who  comes  onto  the  floor  with 
an  amendment  under  his  arm  and  an  aljective  in  it.  He 
approaches  the  bill  with  a  pleasant  smile  r.nd  disarming  man- 
ner, and  before  you  realize  what  has  happened  he  has  deftly 
turned  loose  his  adjective.  Men  who  trJk  grammar  insist 
that  an  adjective  is  a  little  chap  that  modifies  a  noun. 
Bi  other,  how  it  can  moderate,  modify,  and  stultify  a  noun. 
Not  only  that,  but  it  will  modify  a  whole  claase.  a  .sentence,  a 
paragraph,  or  a  bill,  and  may  throw  a  court  or  commission  into 
cold  chills  on  a  hot  day.  Oh.  an  adjective  can  be  as  deceitful 
as  a  chameleon,  fickle,  changeable,  indefinite,  and  uncertain, 
and  can  make  one  judiciary  see  him  as  one  thing  and  another 
see  him  as  quite  something  else.  He  meets  opposition  with 
change  of  color.  Nothing  has  come  along  ihat  I  know  of  that 
can  be  quite  as  innocent  looking  and  still  as  surreptitious  and 
mischievous  as  an  adjective. 

Why  are  adjectives  created?  A.sk  any  intelligent  noun  and 
he  will  tell  you  they  are  born  into  the  world  to  annoy,  injure, 
restrict,  circumscribe,  torment,  hamstring,  and  sometimes 
actually  destroy  nouns.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  a  healthy 
noun  will  tremble  when  a  particular  adjective  gets  around? 
Well,  oblige  me  by  noticing  it.  Thank  you.  I  have  seen  a 
strong,  live,  capable  noun  standing  erect  in  purpose  and 
fiu-shed  with  promise  until  it  found  itself  stalked  by  a  vicious 
adjective.  I  have  seen  th^t  stalking  adjective  approach, 
strike,  miss,  go  away,  and  come  again.  I  have  seen  it  draw 
near  from  this  side,  that  side,  front,  rear.  Some  adjectives, 
like  those  old  Greek  mythological  creatures  you  know  about, 
have  the  distracting  ability  to  change  form  and  to  move 
from  one  disguise  to  another.  Then  I  have  watched  that 
adjective,  when  it  was  apparent  the  appointed  time  had 
come,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  his  fangs  dripping  venom — you 
understand  this  is  an  adjective  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
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violent  type— until  he  Anally  drove  home  his  writhing  blows 
to  a  critical  spot.     Pity  then,  the  poor  noun,  and  the  bill  j 
that  rested  upon  it  for  succor,  force,  and  strength! 

To  be  sure,  there  are  gentle,  kind-hearted  adjectives  who 
have  no  malicious  intent  and  display  no  ill  will,  and  who 
would  not  intentionally  do  bodily  harm  to  any  noun  that  ever 
lived.    Such  an  adjective  delights  to  Ro  along  with  the  poet,   | 
the  promoter,  the  salesman,  the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  and   | 
even  with  the  politician  on  the  stump,  and  how  it  cavorts  in 
the  mellow  moonlight  where  young-eyed  love  abides.    But  on  1 
the  floor  of  Congress  one  meets  the  adjective  whose  inspira- 
tion Is  iniquity  and  whose  baptism  was  hell  fire.    He  is  here 
tpday,  and  in  the  clever  hands  of  the  expert  amender  whose 
presence,  strongly  reflected  in  this  Congress,  is  bound  to  do 
some  harm,  or  something. 

Therefore,  if  ycu  agree  with  the  Representative  of  the  Ninth 
District  of  Alabama  that  we  have  reached  the  amendment 
mood  in  this  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  and  if  you  further 
agree  that  the  able  adjectivor  is  active  and  alert  in  our  midst, 
you  should  further  agree  that  it  is  a  good  time  to  wind  up  our 
necessary  business  and  go  home,  where  amendments,  espe- 
cially amendments  by  the  adjective  route,  do  not  arise  to 
haunt  our  very  dreams  at  night. 

I  thank  you. 

Republican    State    Administrations   Save   Millions 
for  Taxpayers  Throughout  Nation 

U  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  28.  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of  a  new  drive  in 
Washington  to  spend-lend  the  Nation's  way  out  of  the  second 
Roosevelt  recession.  Republican  State  administrations 
throughout  the  land  have  been  waging  a  stern  battle  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  government.  The  elimination  of  needless 
services,  the  removal  of  unnecessary  employees,  the  close 
scrutiny  of  pay  rolls  have  replaced  the  slipshod  practices  of 
Democratic  administrations  with  a  resultant  saving  amount- 
ing to  $100,000,000  in  the  next  biennium. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  economies  effected  have  been  reg- 
istered in  New  York.  There,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a 
Democratic  Governor,  the  Republican-controlled  State  legis- 
lature cut  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Governor  to  the  tune 
of  $24,000,000  and  balanced  it  for  the  year  1940  with  a  surplus 
to  replace  the  deficit  contemplated  by  the  Governor's  office. 
The  achievement  was  rendered  all  the  more  notable  because 
of  the  bitter  opposition  of  entrenched  Democrats. 

In  Ohio  Gov.  John  W.  Bricker  and  the  completely  Repub- 
lican State  assembly  reversed  the  trend  of  State  expenditures 
by  presenting  for  the  first  time  a  biennial  budget  which  listed 
all  the  expenditures  anticipated  for  the  2-year  period,  includ- 
ing relief,  old-age  contributions,  school  subsidies,  as  well  as 
normal  governmental  costs.  In  the  words  of  the  Governor, 
the  purpose  of  his  administration  was  "to  restore  efficiency 
and  economy  in  government."    He  declared  that — 

More  than  $13,000,000  has  been  cut  from  maintenance  cost.  Three 
thousand  employees  have  been  rcmo%-cd  frcm  the  public  pay  roll. 
Payment  and  refunding  of  a  $20,000,000  debt  have  been  provided  for. 
No  new  taxes  have  been  levied.  When  too  great  a  portion  of  the 
Investor's  capital,  the  laborer  s  pay.  and  the  businessman's  profit  are 
taken  for  the  cost  of  government  people  flee  from  that  government 
and  turn  to  other  forms.  The  best  assurance  for  the  perpttuatlon 
of  our  beneficent  form  of  government  Is  to  lessen  the  burden  and 
encourage  business  and  labor.  Then  money  will  flow  Into  the  chan- 
nels of  business  and  industry.  We  have  here  the  resources,  the 
people,  the  wUl  to  do,  and  the  desire  to  live  better.  Confidence  alone 
is  needed.  That  confidence  will  Cow  from  the  recognition  by  public 
ofBcials  of  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  last  November. 


In  Connecticut,  Republican  Gov.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin 
has  balanced  the  budget  of  his  State  without  new  taxes  for 
the  first  time  in  the  last  10  years.  Estimates  indicate  a  sur- 
plus of  $200,000,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  included  in  the 
general-fund  expenditures  are  $3,250,000  toward  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  $13,000,000  deficit  run  up  during  8  years  of  Demo- 
cratic State  administrations. 

Gov.  Arthur  H.  James,  of  Pennsylvania,  faces  a  $42,000,000 
deficit  left  by  former  Governor  Earle,  an  ardent  disciple  of 
the  New  Deal.  Yet.  despite  this  tremendous  obstacle  to 
sound  economy.  Republican  Governor  James  will  save  his 
State  at  least  $13,000,000  even  if  relief  costs  remain  on  ex- 
actly the  same  level  as  they  were  in  the  2  years  preceding  his 
election. 

In  Massachusetts.  Gov.  Leverett  Saltonstall  took  office  with 
just  $15,000  left  in  the  State  treasury.  His  Democratic  pred- 
ecessor had  gone  through  over  $4,275,000  in  State  funds. 
No  less  than  $10,000,000  of  the  1939  budget  was  directly 
traceable  to  the  extravagance  of  the  Democratic  State  ad- 
ministration which  was  repudiated  at  the  November  elec- 
tions. 

Government  costs  in  South  Dakota  under  Gov.  Harlan 
Bushfield  were  slashed  by  almost  $1,000,000  and  a  property 
tax  was  eliminated  with  a  saving  of  more  than  $1,400,000 
to  real-estate  owners. 

Gov.  Payne  Ratner.  of  Kansas,  and  Gov,  C.  A.  Bot- 
tolfsen,  of  Idaho,  have  affected  savings  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars  between  them  for  their  respective  States. 
Governors  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  of  Rhode  Island;  George 
A  Wilson,  of  Iowa:  and  Lauren  Dickinson,  of  Michigan,  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  expenditures  by  millions  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1940  through  rigid  adherence  to  an  economy  program. 
Reporting  these  substantial  economies  to  the  Nation,  Re- 
publican National  Committee  Chairman  John  Hamilton 
pointed  out  that — 

The  importance  of  the  savings  made  this  year  lies  In  the  fact 
that  at  a  time  when  President  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  are 
encouraging  reckless  and  extravagant  public  spending,  there  are 
men  with  the  courage  to  wrestle  with  this  problem.  The  Import- 
ant thing,  after  all,  is  that  the  trend  toward  ever-mounting  Gov- 
ernment costs  has  been  reversed  In  some  States.  Pew  people 
really  know  the  thorny  problem  with  which  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernors have  been  forced  to  struggle  this  year.  In  practically  everj- 
Instance  they  inherited  from  their  Democratic  predeces.sors  un- 
balanced budgets,  policies  which  called  for  Increase  spending,  and 
commitments  requiring  appropriations  to  be  made.  But  desplto 
these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  orderly  State  finances,  many  of  our 
Governors  have  succeeded  In  restoring  sanity. to  their  budgets. 

The  difficulties  which  confront  Republican  State  adminis- 
trations in  their  efforts  to  check  the  spending  orgy  aro 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  New  York  experience.  When 
Democratic  Gov.  Herbert  Lehman  submitted  the  largest 
budget  in  the  history  of  the  State,  the  action  of  the  Republi- 
can legislature  in  cutting  it  down  was  followed  by  an  out- 
burst of  unrestrained  fury.  The  heads  of  every  State  de- 
partment affected  by  the  savings  shrieked  in  protest.  Thu 
commissioner  of  correction  declared  to  the  press  that  tho 
cuts  were  "inconceivable."  Highway  bosses  said  that  their 
work  would  be  crippled.  Howls  from  organized  teachers' 
groups,  backed  by  a  $6,000  protest  march  on  Albany,  filled 
the  city  of  New  York.  But  the  legislature  stood  by  its  guns. 
In  spite  of  the  outcry,  its  members,  who  had  been  elected  on 
an  economy  platform,  maintained  their  position. 

Those  who  believe  that  economy  can  be  simply  won  aro 
due  for  a  rude  awakening.  The  clamor  of  the  States  will  bo 
as  nothing  by  contrast  with  the  fury  which  will  rise  when 
the  Republican  Party  insists  upon  paring  down  Federal  ex- 
penditures. No  surgeon  enjoys  the  thought  of  an  irapendinj: 
operation.  Yet  he  must  do  his  duty  as  he  sees  it.  Thr 
Republican  Party  does  not  relish  the  job  of  pruning  which 
lies  ahead.  Yet  we  shall  undertake  it  in  the  conviction  tha- 
it  alone  offers  prospect  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the 
Nation's  economic  wealth. 
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Spending-Lending  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  28.  1939 


COMMENTS  BY  FRANK  E  GANNETT,  OF  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Mr,  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  com- 
ments by  the  distinguished  New  York  publisher  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

CANNTTT  SEES  RECOVERY   STIMULUS  IF  CONGRESS  DEFEATS   LENDING   PLAN 

Defeat  by  Congress  before  adjourning  "of  the  spendlng-lendlng 
bill,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  will  give  the  strongest  possible  stimulus 
to  Nation-wide  recovery,"  Frank  Gaiuaett  said  In  a  statement  here 
last  night. 

Tlie  statement  was  wired  to  the  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Speaking  as  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Con- 
stitutional Government.  Gannett  continued: 

"Business  leaders  and  Investors  will  know  that  a  nightmare  of 
Government  competition  and  business  uncertainty  is  ending.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  wUl  know  once  more  that  the  e.ected  representatives 
of  the  people  are  in  control  of  national  poh'*y,  and  the  country 
wUl   be  grateful  to  Congress. 

"This  committee's  detailed  reports  from  every  Ste^^e  Indicate  that 
public  opinion  is  swinging  rapidly  against  the  tpending-lendrng 
policy. 

"Too  long,  the  inexperienced  young  men  of  the  White  House 
"brain  trust,"  applying  a  British  economist's  reJected-at-home 
remedy  for  the  depression,  have  u.«:urped  the  direction  of  this 
Nation's  policy.  Ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  private  enter- 
prise has  been  built,  or  preferring  a  collectlvlst  economy,  they 
have  Interfered  with  legislation  and  as  a  result  America  lags  far 
behind  other  nations  in  recovery. 

"After  J.  Maynard  Keynes,  the  British  economist,  sold  his 
formula  to  the  White  House,  he  is  reported,  on  his  American  lec- 
ture tour,  to  have  said:  'I  en\'y  the  young  men  around  th*  Presi- 
dent their  opportunity  to  experiment  on  a  whole  Nation.'  But 
what  about  th(^  guinea  pigs?  One-half  of  the  unemployed  of  the 
world  here  in  America,  huge  debts  and  taxes  stifling  new  enterprise, 
the  most  efficient  and  most  productive  naachine  In  the  world's 
history  stalled  at  two-thirds  capacity. 

"Members  of  Congress  should  throw  the  Keynes  sp>endlng-lendlng 
theory  into  the  Capital  £ish  can,  then  go  home  and  watch  recovery. 

"Wire  to  your  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  urging  them 
to  kill  thi.-5  spending-lending  bill  and  adjourn  so  that  business  can 
go  ahead." 

Puerto  Rico's  Day  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  28.  1939 


ADDRESS   BY  HON    SANTIAGO   IGLESIAS,   RESIDENT  COMMIS- 
SIONER FROM  PUERTO  RICO,  ON  JULY  25,  1939 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  me  commemorating  Puerto  Rico's  day  at  the 
New  York  World's  Pair: 

The  .authorities  of  the  New  York  World's  Pair  srt  this  as  Puerto 
Rices  day.  commemorating  the  date  of  the  change  of  our  sover- 
eignty and  the  beginning  of  a  new  course  la  the  life  of  our  working 
masses  and  the  freedom  of  our  people. 

V/e  are  beholding  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  In  the 
heart  of  this  wonderful  fair  to  honor  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  We 
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should  sincerely  ll>:e  that  all  the  people  of  the  Island  might  be  here 
to  enjoy  this  pleasant  moment  and  thus  contribute  to  exalt  tlie 
name  of  our  beloved  island  and  Us  people. 

The  building  which  represents  Puerto  Rico  is  modest  The  diver- 
sity of  Industries  exlilblted  In  It  constitute  a  pnusi-wcrthy  task,  that 
renders  tribute  to  our  country  at  this  moment  when  Ji  is  being 
honored  by  officials  who  represent  the  World's  Fnlr — Mayor  La- 
Guarrtia,  Mr.  Grovrr  Whnlrn,  our  Governor  Wlnshlp  and  Admiral 
Leahy,  the  latter  of  whom  will  shortly  direct  the  destiny  of  our 
country. 

We  congratulate  the  Legislature  and  the  authorities  of  Puerto 
Rico  who  carried  out  the  arrangements  In  order  that  this  work 
might  make  known  among  tlie  nations  of  the  world  and  the  States 
of  the  American  Union,  the  place  of  honor  which  Puerto  Rloo 
occupies. 

The  satisfaction  tliat  I  feel  Is  great.  Tlie  Ideals  which  we  and 
other  leaders  of  our  country  have  maintained  for  so  long  to  unite 
permanently  wilii  the  United  States  and  defend  the  democratic 
principles  which  Prt-Fident  Roosevelt  has  set  forth  during  tho  years 
of  his  fruitful  administration  of  social  Justice  as.sume  at  this 
moment  the  most  eniphatlc  indication  that  we.  the  American  citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico,  arc  not  mistaken  In  fostering  the  great  idea  of 
becoming  definitely  and  piermaneiitly  an  Integral  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation. 

History  has  proclaimed  that  the  landing  of  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles' 
United  States  Army  troops  In  Puerto  Rico  July  25.  1898.  was  a  happy 
event  for  the  people  of  the  Island,  who  rejoiced  when  they  saw  that 
the  reactionary  and  unjust  domination  had  been  terminated.  The 
people  at  large  felt  that  they  were  to  be  free  vuider  the  new 
republican  regime 

After  40  years  of  wonderful  progress  In  government,  civil  liberties, 
social  legislation,  culture,  sanitation,  agriculture,  and  Industry, 
some  invisible  forces  directed  by  Individuals  from  the  island  and 
the  mainland  have  tried  to  initiate  a  campaign  of  sinister  propa- 
ganda against  the  peaceful  life  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  tht^  purpose  of 
creating  discord  and  hatred  against  our  people  and  American  insti- 
tutions In  the  island  but  failed. 

Puerto  Rico  is  an  organized  Territory  of  the  United  State*, 
founded  on  a  democratic  constitution  formulated  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Civil  liberties  have  prevailed  In  the  1936 
elections  a  coalition,  which  Includes  Unionist.  Republican,  and 
Labor  Parties,  ca.st  298.059  votes  for  the  Resident  Commiselontr; 
the  Liberal  Party  polled  254,470,  thus  giving  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner a  majority  of  46  563.  The  legislature  cf  tho  Island  was  el'.-cted 
by  the  people  and  entrusted  to  maintain  our  loyalty  and  preserve 
our  American  Institutions  of  the  United  States. 

As  soon  as  the  Island  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  In  1898, 
and  particularly  since  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  became  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  unprecedented  progress  has  been  made  along 
almost  every  conceivable  line.  To  believe  that  statement,  one  must 
have  lived  on  the  island  in  the  old  days.  Humble  as  their  circum- 
stances may  seem  today,  the  people  in  general  and  the  working 
classes  now  are  immeasurably  better  off  In  every  way. 

Wages  for  agricultural  laborers  are  relatively  low.  but  they  are 
higher  than  those  prevailing  In  many  of  the  Independent  countries 
in  the  Caribbean  area  and  In  Central  America.  In  short,  we  have 
made  many  advances  that  we  rightly  can  be  proud  of. 

When  Puerto  Rico  first  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  there 
was  only  one  building  on  the  Lsland  which  had  been  built  to  serve 
as  a  government  school;  today  there  are  more  than  2.000  school 
buildings,  many  of  them  made  from  concrete  and  fine  enough  to  do 
credit  to  any  rtiral  community  in  the  States.  In  1898  fewer  than 
23.000  children  were  In  school,  the  total  budget  for  »ducatlon  wa.s 
only  $130,000.  and  the  Investment  in  school  property  was  negligible. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  we  have  more  than  $12,000,000  In- 
vested in  school  buildings  and  equipment,  more  than  265.000  chil- 
dren attend  school,  ar.d  the  Insular  and  municipal  governments 
spend  in  excess  of  $6,000,000  annually  on  public  education. 


The  Farmers  Not  Afforded  Fair  Hearing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  28.  1939 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  hearings 
on  the  wage  and  hour  amendments  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  that  took  place  yesterday  and  which  shows 
that  the  farmers  and  their  representatives  were  not  afforded 
a  fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Wires  were  received  by  four  of  the  national  farm  organi- 
zations  from  Chairman  M.^ry  T.  Norton,  of  the  Hou^e  Labor 
Committee,  at  varying  times  between  9  a.  m.  and  9:51  a.  m.. 
July  27.  1939.  The  National  Cooperative  Council  never  did 
receive  an  Invitation  to  appear. 

A  tclesiam  sent  by  the  lady  from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs. 
Norton!  to  theae  four  organizations  was  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  26.  1939. 

Totlay  I  requested  Mr.  Barden  to  name  a  representative  from 
the  live  agricultural  groups  who  were  responsible  for  preventing 
consideration  of  nmtndments  to  wage  and  hcur  bill  to  appear 
before  the  Labor  Committee  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  In 
the  caurus  room,  old  House  OlRce  Building,  to  pris-nt  iheir  reasons 
for  opposing  these  amendments.  Mr.  Barden  doclincd  to  accept 
responsibility  of  naming  spokesmen  lor  the  groups.  I  am  therefore 
suggesting  to  each  of  the  five  organizations  represented  that  you 
name  one  representative   to  speak  in  your   behalf. 

Mary  T.  Norton. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor. 

Obviously,  with  less  than  an  hour's  notice,  and  in  one 
instance  but  9  minutes'  notice,  it  was  impossible  for  these 
groups  to  meet  and  select  one  spoke.sman  to  represent  their 
diverse  interests  before  the  committee,  which  convened  at 
10  a.  m. 

Each  of  the  farm  organizations  sent  a  statement  to  the 
lady  from  New  Jersey  IMis.  Norton!,  explaining  the  reason 
ihy  they  could  not  appear,  but  She  failed  to  make  known  the 
contents  of  these  statements  during  the  public  hearing,  even 
though  repeatedly  requested  to  do  so.  I  think  the  House 
should  be  advised  of  these  wires. 

On  April  5  and  6.  1939.  these  groups  requested  the  House 
Labor  Committee  to  hold  public  hearings  and  allow  them 
time  to  appear  and  present  their  views  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  wage-and-houi-  law.  Tlie  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committee,  in  a  written  communication,  advised  that 
such  permission  would  not  be  allowed  and  that  the  committee 
had  agreed  not  to  hold  public  hearintjs  on  the  proposal. 

The  attempt  yesterday  to  force  these  farm  groups  to  ex- 
plain their  position  in  the  15  minutes  allotted  to  them  did 
not  offer  a  fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  for  them  to  pre- 
sent their  position. 

The  statements  sent  to  Chairman  Mary  T.  Norton  in 

answer  to  her  wire  were  as  follows: 

July  27.  1939. 
Your  wire  requesting  us  to  join  in  the  selection  of  a  repre- 
sentative to  speak  for  agriculture  before  your  committee  at  10 
a.  m.  today  was  ftrst  seen  by  me  when  I  arrived  at  the  office  this 
morning.  It  is  obviou.sly  impos.sible  for  m.e  to  call  or  attend  a  con- 
ference for  this  purpose  in  ths  time  allowed.  Also.  It  Is  Impos-sible 
for  any  one  representative  to  present  all  the  various  problems  In- 
volved In  agriculture.  On  April  5  this  organization  requested  a 
hearing  before  your  committee,  and  this  was  retused.  In  view  of 
the  lateness  of  the  session.  It  \r,  apparent  that  you  could  not  afford 
us  ample  time  to  properly  present  our  views. 

Fred  Brenckman. 
Representative,  National  Grange,  Washington,  D.  C. 


W.^SHINCTON,  D.  C.  July  27,  1939. 
Mrs.  Mart  T.  Norton. 

Chairman,  House  Labor  Committee. 

House  Ofice  BuildiTig.  Caucus  Room.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Your  telegram  addrcs.sed  to  President  O'Neal,  requesting  that  the 
farm  organisation^  Join  In  designating  a  sjxikesman  to  appear  at  a 
hearing  at  10  o'clock  this  morning  was  received  In  his  absence  from 
the  cUy  at  9  a.  m.  today.  Your  tcUgram  states  that  the  purpose 
of  this  hearing  is  to  hear  the  objections  of  the  farm  organizations 
to  your  proposed  amendment  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We 
requested  of  you  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  your  committee 
In  April.  This  request  was  refused.  Our  reason.s  for  opposing  your 
amendments  have  already  been  set  forth  In  joint  letters  to  all 
Mr'mb  Ts  of  Congress  on  previous  occasions  when  consideration  of 
your  bill  was  sought.  As  to  the  Barden  bill,  we  reiterate  It  Is  but 
a  clariticatlon  of  the  exemption  provi'^lons  of  the  existing  act 
affecting  agriculture,  which  the  AdminLstrator  has  so  narrowly 
construed.  At  this  late  date  In  the...seselon  we  feel  that  further 
delay  would  be  unfortunate.  We  therefore  re.'^pectfully  urge  that 
the  subject  be  placed  before  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
further  delay. 

American  Farm  BtJ&£An  Fedesation. 
ByW.  R    OcG. 

Mrs.  Mart  T.  NoaroN.  Jtn,T  27,  1939. 

Chairman,  Ccmmittee  on  Labor. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mrs    Norton:   At  9  51  o'clock  this  morning  your  tele- 
gram cf  July  26  was  delivered,  requestuig  that  the  five  major  agrlr 


cultural  groups,  cf  which  our  organization  Is  cue.  choose  a  repre- 
sentative to  .speak  for  all  agriculture  this  morning  with  rehptct  to 
proposed  amendments  to  the  wrge-hcur  bill. 

Manifestly  It  would  be  Impossible  for  the  representatives  of  these 
group.s.  even  If  they  had, the  power  which  they  do  not  without 
consultation  with  their  respective  boards,  to  get  together  and 
agree  upon  a  single  individual  who  would  be  corripetcnt,  to  discus'* 
the  technical  labor  problems  of  all  of  the  agricultural  trades  In 
time  to  present  evidence  at  this  mornings  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor.  Furthermore,  the  leaders  of  our  federation,  be- 
ing re.sponsible  for  direct  employer  relationships  with  thou.iands 
of  dairy  workers,  would  not  be  willing  to  entrust  to  any  person 
outside  of  the  dairy  cooperative  field,  the  task  of  such  representa- 
tion. 

May  I  further  remind  you  that  this  organization  on  April  6,  in 
writing,  requested  a  public  hearing,  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  upon  these  proposals.  On  April  7  you  replied  with  the 
statement  that  "The  committee  has  agreed  not  to  hold  hearincjs 
en  this  matter."  Subsequently,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  Join 
with  other  agricultural  groups  and  take  our  case  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  an  attempt  to  protect  our 
people  from  the  injury  which  would  have  been  done  to  them  by 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5435)  sponsored  by  you  and  which  you  attempted 
to  get  through  th"  House  without  recourse  to  the  normal  legis- 
lative procedure  of  amendment  on  the  floor. 

Under  the  circumstances,  this  late  hearing,  following  as  it  does 
the  cnferences  between  you  and  your  colleagues  and  the  Rules 
Committee,  appears  to  us  to  be  purely  a  device  to  prevent  the 
Barden  amendments  from  reaching  the  floor  for  action  in  this 
session. 

I  rtgret,  Mrs.  Norton,  that  we  cannot  allow  our  organization  to 
be  put  In  the  position  of  being  parties  to  delay  with  respect  to 
necessary  and  urgent  legislative  action.  The  present  wage  and 
hoiu"  law.  and  the  administration  of  it.  are  most  unpopular  among 
farmers  at  the  present  time.  There  is  need  of  both  amendatory 
legislation  and  reform  of  administration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation. 
Chas.  W.  Holman,  Secretary. 

JtJLT  27,  1939. 
Mrs.  Mary  T.  Norton, 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear   Madam:   We  learned   at   10  o'clock  this  morning  that   you 
had  invited  certain   national  farm  organizations  to  send   a  single 
representative  to  appear   before   your  committee  this   morning   at 
10  o'clock  as  a  spokesman  for  the  entire  agricultural  industry  with 
{    reference  to  wage-hour  legislation.    This  council,  representing  over 
I    4  000   farmer   cooperative    marketing    and   purchasing    associations, 
with  a  total  farmer  membership  of   1,700.000.  received  no   invita- 
tion to  participate.    Obviously,  this  council  will  not  be  represented. 
May   we  remind   you,    however,   of   our   request   of   April   6   this 
year  for   hearings   on  amendments  to  the   wage-hour   law.     This 
request    was    denied.      The    official    delegates    and    officers    of    this 
council   have  stated   their   position  with   reference   to   the   needed 
agricultural  amendm.ents  as  embodied  In  those  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman  Barden.     We   reaffirm   our   position   In   support   of   tho 
Barden  amendments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ezra  T.  Benson. 
SecretaTTj-Treasurcr,  National  Cooperative  Council. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  27,  1939. 
Mrs.  Mart  T.  Norton. 

Hoiv<e  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Your  telegram  requesting  the  agricultural  producers  labor  com- 
mittee to  participate  in  naming  a  spoke.sman  to  present  the  view 
of  agriculture  on  the  wage-hour  bill  at  a  10  o'clock  hearing  today 
was  received  at  9  o'clock  today.  No  one  person  could  be  expected 
to  present  agriculture's  views  In  all  their  particulars.  About 
April  1  I  had  several  conversations  with  you  asking  for  a  hearing 
before  the  Labor  Committee  but  had  evasive  replies.  On  April  5 
I  requested  a  hearing  by  letter  to  which  you  replied  on  April  6 
politely  refusing  a  hearing.  This  Is  lude^d  a  late  hour  for  a 
change  of  mind  and  It  should  be  apparent  that  an  adequate  pres- 
entation of  our  viewpoint  cannot  be  made  In  the  time  appointed. 
Our  reasons  for  opposing  your  bill  have  been  explained  in  Joint 
letters  to  the  Hou.^e  Members.  Our  reasons  for  supporting  tho 
Barden  bill  have  been  briefly  outlined  in  similar  letters.  Your 
tardy  request  for  testimony  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  dila- 
tory move  to  delay  action  by  the  Rules  Committee.  On  the  heels 
of  your  various  misrepresentations  of  the  farmers'  position  and 
your  abuse  of  their  spokesmen  and  In  the  light  of  the  very 
apparent  prejudice  of  some  niembers  of  the  committee  against 
farmers  we  regard  the  present  occasion  as  one  In  which  coopera- 
tion with  you  Ls  impossible  under  existing  circumstances. 

Ivan  G.  McDaniel. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  I  was  one  of  the  signers  on  the  discharge  peti- 
tion to  bring  out  the  wage  and  hour  bill  for  enactment  in 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  and  I  am  in  sjTnpathy  and  still 
Supporting  wage  and  hcur  legislation,  but  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  interpretations  at  the  act — area  production — has  beeu 
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fairly  administered  in  its  application  to  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation,  and  I  feel  that  the  committee  handling  this  legisla- 
tion should  at  least  give  the  agriculture  representatives  an 
opportunity  to  present  tlieir  side  of  the  picture  in  order 
that  they  have  necessary  consideration  and  exemption  under 
the  wage  and  horn-  law. 


Referendum  on  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  28  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


LETTER   FROM  MAJ.   GEN.   'WILUAJ^I   C.    RIVERS 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  com- 
munication which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Tues- 
day, July  25,  1939,  from.  Maj.  Gm.  William  C.  Rivers,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  on  the  subject  of  War  Referendum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  communication  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  25,  1939) 

WAR    REFEHENUUM    DISCDSSED IN    StTPPORT    OF    THE    BILl. 

To  THE  EorroR  of  the  New  York  Times: 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan  states  his  conviction  that  the  war 
referendum  bill  pending  in  Congress  Is  an  impracticable  and 
dangerous  measure. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  above  proposal:  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  wise  step  for  our  people  to  take.  Practically,  It  would  call 
for  a  national  referendum  only  when  It  Is  Intended  to  send  an 
American  army  to  engage  In  a  foreign  or  overseas  war.  It  would 
not  prevent  sending  our  forces  to  fight  in  a  foreign  war,  if  the 
people  so  desired  and  so  voted. 

I  have  had  opportunity  for  considerable  service  In  wars  and 
active  field  operations — In  the  later  Indian  troubles  In  our  West, 
Santiago  In  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  In  France,  where  I  had 
a  llne-of-tjattle  command  In  all  otir  major  combats.  Years  of 
study  by  able  historians  have  failed  to  develop  agreement  as  to 
the  principal  causes  for  our  entry  into  the  last  two  wars.  It  does 
seem  clear,  however,  that  we  drifted  Into  both  our  last  wars — 
and  at  the  very  time  we  were  declaring  that  we  bad  no  desire  to 
go  to  war. 

WiiiXAJd  C.  Rivers, 
Maior  General,  U.  S.  A.  (retired). 

Nrw  ToEK,  July  23,  1939. 


Salem   (III.)   Soldiers  and   Sailors  Reunion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  SLATTERY.  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SlatteryI 
at  the  Salem  (111.)  soldiers  and  sailors  reunion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and  friends,  an  invitation  to 
speak  on  this  occasion — Democratic  Day  at  Salem's  Soldiers'  and 
Bailors'  Reunion — is  an  honor  so  complimentary  to  its  recipient  that 
I  accepted,  even  though  the  closing  days  of  a  t»ngresslonal  session 
are  ones  filled  with  major  responsibilities. 

On  my  way  here  I  stopped  In  Springfield  for  a  brief  visit  with 
our  beloved  Governor.  You  will  rejoice  with  me  In  knowing  that 
be  Is  rapidly  regaining  that  health  which  he  sacrificed  by  his 
devotion  to  tbi3  SUte.    I  bring  to  you  bis  most  cordial  greetingt;  < , 


his  best  wishes.  He  asked  me  to  express  his  deep  regret  at  bts  In- 
ability to  be  here  today.  This  event  is  one  near  to  his  heart,  a«  be 
has  been  your  guest  and  speaker  on  many  siml'.nr  occasions. 

Mingled  with  our  rejoicing  for  the  return  to  health  of  Governor 
Horner  Is  a  deep  note  of  sorrow  at  the  absence  from  this  meeting 
of  my  distinguished  predecessor.  James  Hamilton  Lewis.  His  death 
has  taken  frcm  us  that  inspired  eloqvience  and  wisdom  wbicb  baa 
so  often  del!g!itcd  those  attending  this  reunion. 

I  know  you  will  pardon  a  personal  note  if  I  dtpress  for  but  m 
moment.  I  feel  a  deep  obligation  In  the  position  I  now  hold. 
Appointed  to  the  Senate,  as  I  was.  by  a  Governor  whose  un 'ruling 
integrity  and  d'^vntlon  to  the  public  good  Is  common  knowledge  in 
every  Illinois  household.  I  was  called  upon  to  Fucce«d  a  Senator 
whose  scholarly  attainments  and  knowledge  of  public  affairs  were 
International  in  scope. 

In  tho  position  I  now  hold  I  am  ever  conscious  of  the  fact  tbat 
Governor  Horner  demonstrated  great  confidence  in  me  by  my  ap- 
pointment. I  am  ever  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  am  endeavoring 
to  fill  the  role  bo  ably  played  by  the  late  Senator  Lewis.  Accord- 
ingly. I  feel  that  if  I  chart  my  course  by  th**?  high  ideals  of  gov- 
ernment as  exemplified  by  Henry  Horner  and  as  portrayed  by  James 
Hamilton  Lewis  I  will  best  serve  my  State 

Foriuuate,  indeed,  was  I  upon  entering  the  Senate  to  have  there 
as  my  friend  and  counselor  Scott  W.  Lucas,  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Senator  Lucas  has  more  than  met  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
As  Illlnnlsans,  you  and  I  )xnh  can  rejoice  In  the  knowledge  that 
he  Is  high  In  the  councils  of  cur  Government;  that  he  wa-  denlg- 
nated  as  spokesman  of  those  Senators  coming  from  the  great  agri- 
cultural Mk'.west. 

Firm  in  th?  fundamental  principles  of  our  great  party.  Senator 
Lucas  possesses  wide  knowledge  of  our  present-day  problems  ard, 
unhesitatingly,  I  say  that  he.  as  your  Senator,  brings  added  luster  to 
cur  great  State.  

I  would  not  miss  the  opportunity  that  this  occasion  presents  to 
pay  my  compliments  to  my  good  friend,  your  neightwr.  John  C. 
Martin,  who,  as  Congressman  at  lar^e.  represents  this  entire  State 
In  the  National  House  of  Representative*"  He  and  your  dlyirlct 
Ccngreseman,  LAT-arNci:  Aknold,  both  command  positions  of  Influ- 
ence In  the  National  Capital;  both  are  esteemed  in  the  hlph  coun- 
cils of  our  party,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  delight  In  their 
friendship  and  that  I  have  profited  Immeasurably  by  their  advice. 

As  I  drove  Into  Salem  today  I  was  happy  to  see  the  many  evi- 
dences of  the  new-found  prosperity  which  has  come  to  this  com- 
munity. 

Thiii  huge  oil  development — already  one  of  the  largest  In  our 
country — has  proved  a  boon  not  only  to  your  locality  but  to  our 
entire  State.  The  prosperity  of  one  part  of  Illinois  Is  reflected, 
you  know,  in  all  others;  even  as  Is  the  prosperity  of  one  State,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  reflected  throughout  our  entire  Nation. 

As  a  Senator  I  have  been  called  upon,  in  the  brief  time  I  have 
held  ofDce,  to  vote  on  many  measures  affecting  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  I  have  sought  to  do  so  on  the  principle  that  whatever 
aided  a  part  cf  our  people  any  place  In  our  Nation  was  also  an 
aid  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 

My  senatorial  experience — brief  as  It  has  been^ — afforded  me  an 
ideal  opportunity  to  compare  the  programs  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties.  You  know  of  the  many  great  and  construc- 
tive measures  which  the  Democratic  administration  has  advanced 
for  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Since  1933  the  Democratic  Party,  headed  by  that  matchless 
leader.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  been  in  control  of  the  admin- 
istration at  Washington. 

When  our  party  came  Into  power  our  Nation  was  well  nigh 
desolate.  Banks  were  closed;  crops  sold  only  at  ruinous  prices; 
millions  walked  the  streets  In  fruitless  search  of  Jobs;  fear  and 
naisery  gripped  our  entire  Nation. 

With  superb  and  matchless  leadership.  Pranklln  D.  Rooeevelt, 
aided  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  drove  from  oiu-  midst  the  specter 
of  fear.  Despite  the  opposition  of  reactionaries;  despite  the  .criticism 
of  those  timid  souls  who  said  It  should  not  be  done  because  It  had 
never  been  done;  despite  the  walling  of  those  whom  he  deprived 
of  special  privileges.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  firm  In  the  l>ellef  that 
in  this  Nation  there  is  plenty  for  all.  drove  relentlessly  forward  to 
the  achievement  of  a  great  program  of  social  Justice 

My  frlfnds.  only  Monday,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  there  was  pre- 
sented th?  first  unemptoymcnt-compensatlon  check  drawn  in  the 
State  cf  Illinois.  Now  tliat  great  program  Is  In  full  operation  in 
our  State.  Great  as  It  is,  far  reaching  as  will  be  Its  consequences. 
It  Is  but  one  of  many  huimuiitaj-lan  and  beneficial  mesEures 
which  have  been  enacted  at  the  Insistence  of  our  far-sighted  Presi- 
dent, whose  only  concern  Is  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Roosevelt  and  Americanism  have  become  synonymous.  This 
Nation  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  equal  Jujilce  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  That,  my  friends — equal  Justice  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all — Is  the  very  essence  of  what  Roosevelt  has  sought 
to  accomplish  since  1933 

He  and  the  Democratic  Party  have  given  to  America  old-age  pen- 
sions; they  have  given  to  America  the  Federal  guaranty  of  bank 
deposits:  they  have  given  to  America  opportunity  for  the  unem- 
ployed to  engage,  at  a  living  wage,  in  gainful  employment  until 
such  a  time  as  prlvaite  Industry  can  absorb  them;  they  have  given 
to  America  many  beneficent  and  far-reaching  measures — ao  many 
that  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  enumerate  them  all. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  Party  have 
sought  to  give  America  back  to  Americans;  that  they  have  soiight 
to  make  America  a  land  of  equal  Justice  and  equal  opportunity  for 
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And  my  friends,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  reactionaries; 
despite  the  Inertia  of  the  timid,  we  have  gone  a  long  way  since 

Wow  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  complete  fulfilhncnt  of  this  great 
humanltartan  progress  of  Americanism,  the  opposition,  from  their 
rcr.aiinng  citadels  of  privilege,  are  engagmg  in  a  desperate  and 
fruntlc.  albeit  futUe.  struggle.  ^  »  *v. 

During  my  occupancy  of  a  Senate  seat — and  I  am  told  that  the 
same  was  true  prior  to  my  incumbency — there  was  not  heard  from 
the  Republican  Party  or  from  any  of  Its  spokesmen  a  single  con- 
structive proposal  lor  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the 
common  people. 

All  the  Republican  Party  has  to  offer,  all  that  It  has  ever  offered. 
whether  It  be  in  the  United  States  Senate  or  elsewhere,  is  a  pro- 
gram of  carping  criticism.  As  an  opposition  party  it  is  as  befuddled 
as  It  is  reactionary.  It  has  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  plan  or 
purpose  other  than  to  slander  and  libel  the  Democratic  administra- 
tions. As  a  substitute  for  democratic  action  and  progress  It  offers 
nothing  save  a  return  to  the  reaction  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  the 
inactivity  in  behalf  of  the  people  that  is  traditional  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  The  American  people  will  never  forget  the  Hoover 
depression  and  the  utter  Impotence  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
meeting  the  problems  arising  from  it. 

The  Republican  Party  promises  but  the  Republican  Party  does 
not  perform.  ,^„  „     _. 

All  that  the  Republican  Party  can  think  of  Is  "on  to  40.  The 
Republican  Party  Is  not  Interested  in  your  problems  of   1939. 

No4~  "On  to  "40."  That  la  their  only  purpose.  Assassinate  char- 
acters. Vilify  repuUtlons.  Hurl  reckless  charges  with  abandon. 
Anything!     Everything!     Just  so  It  helps  "on  to  "40." 

The  Republican  Party  in  both  State  and  Nation  has  demon- 
strated It  is  not  interested  in  the  empty  stomachs  of  1939;  it  has 
no  interest  In  the  farm  crops  or  farm  prices  of  1939;  It  Is  not 
concerned  with  the  Jobless  man  of  1939. 

None  of  these  pro.ssing  problems  of  1939  mean  anything  to  a 
hungry  mob  of  politicians  who  are  hell-bent  "on  to  "40." 

Well,  my  friends,  "on  to  '40  '  it  is.  But  let  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  the  Nation  beware  lest  "on  to  '40"  takes  them  back,  by  the 
election  of  the  Republican  Party,  to  the  dark  days  of  1929,  of 
1930.  of  1931.  and  of  1932. 

When  Republican  orators  promise  next  spring  and  again  in  the 
fall  of  1940;  when  they  promise  you  the  solution  for  all  the  prob- 
lems beisettlng  us;  when  they  promise  every  Jobless  man  a  Job; 
when  they  promise  the  farmer  a  bumper  crop  and  new  highs  in 
prices;  when  they  promise  all  this — and  heaven,  too — recall  their 
utter  Impotence  of  1929.  1930,  1931.  and  1932,  and  recall  their 
utter  Inability  to  present  a  constructive  solution  for  our  present- 
day  problems. 

The  Republican  Party,  as  I  have  said,  promises  but  It  does  not 
perform.  The  proml.ssory  note  of  the  Republican  Party  Is  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  wTltten. 

In  Illinois  we  expect  promises  to  be  redeemed.  Governor  Hor- 
ner has  accustomed  the  Illinois  voters  to  that.  So  if  we.  as  a 
Democratic  Party,  continue  to  redeem  otir  pledges;  if  we  continue 
to  work  for  the  common  good  of  all  our  people;  if  we  remain, 
as  we  now  are,  a  united  harmonious  democracy  those  Republi- 
cans who  now  are  lustily  chanting  the  "On  to  '40"  refrain  will, 
when  '40  has  come  and  gone,  awaken  from  their  daydreams  and 
say ; 

•  There  was  no  difference  between  1940  and  1932.  or  1934,  or 
1936,  or  1938." 

We   of   Illinois   are   ready.     Under   the   matchless   leadership   of 
Governor  Horner.  Inspired  by   the  knowledge  that,  as  Democrats, 
we  have  diligently  sought  to  do  the  right,  as  God  has  given  us  i»j 
see  the  right,  we  say: 

"On  to  '40;  a  united  and  harmonious  democracy.  On  to  '40  and 
another  grreat  victory  for  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  by  the 
election  of  the  entire  Democratic  ticket." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MlSSOl'RI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  Jxdy  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25),  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     ELBERT    D.    THOMAS,    OP    UTAH, 

JXjTLY  22,  1939 


Mr.  TRUMAN.     Mr.  President,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  preparing 


and  sending  weekly  radio  messages  to  the  various  stations  In 
Utah.  On  July  22  he  took  for  his  theme  sentiments  and  ideals 
in  connection  with  the  Moral  Rearmament  movement.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reccro  one  of  these 
messages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  hold  In  my  flies  a  brief  communication  from  London.  In  which 
It  Is  stated  to  me  in  full:  "These  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
who  sent  a  message  to  the  meeting  for  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
armament In  Washington  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
response.  We  feel  with  you  that  such  an  interchange  of  messages 
l3,  to  use  Senator  TRtrMANS  words,  a  sure  means  of  'strengthening 
those  spiritual  qualities  which  are  the  common  heritage  of  our 
peoples  and  the  strongest  bond  between  us." "'  Senator  Truman  is 
Senator  from  Missouriand  had  the  honor  to  represent  the  President 
In  the  moral  rearmament  conference.  It  was  held  In  Constitution 
Hall  on  June  4.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  listed  and  to  take  part 
as  a  sponsor. 

The  words  Senator  Truman  carried  from  President  Roosevelt  are. 
It  will  be  remembered,  as  follows:  "The  underlying  strength  of  the 
world  must  consist  in  the  moral  fiber  of  her  citizens.  A  program 
of  moral  rearmament  for  the  world  cannot  fall,  therefore,  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  armed  conflict.  Such  moral  rearmament,  to  be 
highly  effective,  must  receive  support  on  a  world-wide  basis."  Gen- 
eral Pershing  was  quoted,  in  part,  as  stating:  "Today,  confronted 
by  conditions  so  threatening  to  world  peace,  we  must  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of 
otu-  heritage." 

All  this  is  rather  vague.  If  we  are  looking  for  vagaries.  Morality 
In  a  person  is  an  indefinite  quality.  In  a  nation  It  is  so  also.  But 
we  all  know  morality  when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  It. 
At  no  other  time  have  nations  been  so  greatly  menaced  through 
the  suspected  disappearance  of  this  quality  among  some  nations 
than  now.  We  may  not  direct  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  but  we 
may  set  our  own  house  in  order. 

I  believe  the  Moral  Rearmament  Conference  was  given  good 
coverage  in  the  newspapers,  so  I  shall  not  take  the  time  here  to 
describe  it.  It  was  conducted  at  the  time  the  King  and  Queen  were 
among  us. 

A  few  days  afterward  It  was  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  address  the 
Third  Conference  on  Canadian-American  Affairs  on  the  subject  of 
Defense  and  External  Obligations.  This  was  at  the  request  of 
Secretary  Hull,  of  the  State  Department.  The  event  was  celebrated 
In  an  ea.«tern  Canadian-American  border  city.  There  I  repeated 
the  four  great  freedoms  In  relation  to  person,  to  mind,  to  soul,  and 
to  property,  and  said  that  It  was  and  Is  our  obligation  na- 
tionally and  Internationally  to  see  that  no  act  of  ours  shall  ever 
deprive  others  of  the  attainment  of  these  political  and  social  rights. 
Nor  may  one  be  on  the  side  of  a  wrongdoer  without  contributing  to 
the  wrong. 

I  make  these  general  statements  and  recall  these  thoughts  to- 
night because  we  soon  are  to  adjourn  Congress  without  a  significant 
foreign  policy  and  without  adequate  domestic  neutrality  legislation. 
Men  in  Washington  are  making  statements,  and  I  am  making 
mine.  We  do  so  not  because  we  fear  an  International  war  before 
Congress  may  meet  again  but  because  we  fear  the  possibility,  per- 
haps even  the  likelihood  of  one.  I  do  not  want  to  become  dramatic, 
but,  for  the  record.  I  am  unhappy  about  our  national  unconcern 
over  things  international,  and  over  the  refu.sal  of  Members  of  the 
United  Statts  Senate  as  much  as  to  give  the  time  to  talk  about  it. 

If  an  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  It  will  be 
be.st  that  consideration  of  our  foreign  policy  be  taken  up  not 
after  such  an  outside  conflagration  but  before.  Our  debates  should 
be  held  while  we  are  yet  unlmpassioned  and  as  nearly  unprejudiced 
as  a  nation  with  free  thought  and  an  ample  news  coverage  of 
foreign  events  could  be  expected  to  be. 

For  the  record,  let  me  say  that  the  subject  of  American  neu- 
trality has  been  passed  off  too  lightly  In  1939  and  In  many  other 
years,  but  notably  In  1939.  We  have  domestic  Ills  which  have 
occupied  too  much  of  our  time,  relatively.  While  we  have  been 
watching  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  larger  picture,  a  changing 
world  has  left  us  with  only  a  laboratory  record  of  meacrer  and 
poor  experiments  based  on  our  own  history,  no  text  on  the  experi- 
ments of  others  outside,  and  no  particular  desire  for  learning.  I 
think  It  would  be  better  for  those  of  us  who  believe  that  world 
morality  is  part  of  our  national  cods  to  go  onto  the  floor  of  two 
houses  and  have  the  stuffing  beaten  otit  of  us,  as  we  probably 
would  have,  and  thus  at  least  serve  notice  to  other  nations  where 
we  stand  than  to  let  them  get  so  many  and  so  conflicting  im- 
pressions on  American  relations.  American  peace  and  American 
neutrality.  America  today  Is  something  like  a  man  under  mild 
Intoxication,  she  wants  to  be  everybody's  friend  but  does  not 
know  why  or  how. 
I  thank  you. 
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Appointment  of  Paul  V.  McNutt  and  the  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25),  1939 


AR'nCLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


Mr,  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  the  column 
headed  "Intimate  Message  From  Washington." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
Ii^TTMATE  Message  From  Washington — McNtrrr's  Appointment  and 

THE  Hatch  Bill  RAiaE  Questions  of  the  Financing  of  Am£bican 

Political  Parties 

Washington. 

Sooner  or  later  AmerlcanB  must  do  some  hard  thinking  about  the 
organization  of  political  parties.  It  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental problems  In  the  United  States.  We  are  In  the  main  proud 
of  the  party  system  and  committed  to  its  perpetuation,  though  it 
finds  no  mention  in  the  Constitution.  But  how  should  these 
parlies  he  organized  and.  above  all.  how  financed?  This  question 
Is  raisi.>d  by  two  recent  news  events:  The  national  attention  given 
to  Paul  V.  McNutt,  who,  as  Governor  of  Indiana,  organized  the 
"Two  Per  Cent  Club,"  which  was  a  frank  salary  assessment  on  State 
cfBceholdcrs.  and  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  bill,  which  forbids 
political  activity  by  an  army  of  Federal  workers. 

Few  writers  have  written  more  ardently  than  this  one  In  support 
of  clvll-service  reform  and  the  merit  system.  That  Government 
business  should  be  done  on  a  nonpolitlcal  basis  goes  without  say- 
ing. But  a  mere  statement  does  not  end  the  matter.  We  also 
believe  In  the  party  sj'stem.  Are  these  two  ideas  In  conflict?  Tlieo- 
retically  there  Is  no  cUish.  Parties  should  be  the  grouping  of  men 
of  like  views,  held  together  by  common  ideals.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
everyone  knows  that  this  is  only  part  of  It.  Parties  have  to  have 
money  to  win  elections.     How  shall  they  get  It? 

Reformers  have  been  unrealistic  about  this  whole  matter. 
Many  of  them  have  preferred  not  to  look  behind  the  scenes.  We 
know  that  one  way  of  keeping  parties  together  Is  by  patronage. 
Most  of  us  agree  it  Is  a  bad  way.  The  Hatch  bill  may  do  a  good 
deal  to  end  it,  if  (and  It  Is  quite  an  If)  it  can  be  enforced.  An- 
other way  is  by  party  war  chests  raised  by  gifts.  Is  this  a  good 
way?  Reformers  decry  the  McNutt  scheme  of  making  every  em- 
ployee pay  2  percent  of  his  salary.  This  writer  believes  It  is  a 
vicious  system.  But  there  is  danger  of  being  smug  about  it;  after 
all  the  McNutt  scheme  was  brutally  frank,  it  was  relatively  open 
and  above  board,  it  dragged  the  forbidden  subject  Into  the  air. 
Is  It  worse  to  have  a  party  financed  and  held  together  by  that 
method,  or  by  secret  political  contributions  of  special  interests  In 
return  for  favors  made  after  the  election? 

question  RcqtnRES  reply 

This  Is  an  uncomfortable  but  a  very  real  question,  and  it  de- 
mands reply.  We  are  Just  approaching  a  great  new  presidential 
election.  Recall  for  a  minute  what  such  an  election  cobts.  The 
1928  campaign  cost  Hoover  headquarters  $10,000,000  and  Smith 
»7.500.000.  In  1932,  in  the  depression.  Republicans  spent  $2,900  052 
and  Democrats  12.245,775  (ending  the  fight  with  deficits  of  $195,100 
and  $769,056  respectively).  In  1936  the  Lonergan  Committee  esti- 
mated the  Republican  National  Committee  spent  $8,892,971,  State 
committees  $4,969,129,  and  miscellaneous  Republican  organizations 
$336,102.  or  a  total  of  $14,198,202;  while  Democrats  spent  in  the 
same  categories  $5,651,118;  $2,757,236;  and  $820,052  or  a  total  of 
$9,228,406.  Even  this  only  begins  to  tell  the  story,  for  when  other 
parties  and  State  contests  are  taken  into  account,  the  total  may 
have  reached  the  astonishing  figure  of  $48,000,000! 

How  shall  parties  be  made  effective?  Thtre  is  not  any  bigger 
domestic  subject  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  question  of  p&rty  financing  and  patronage  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  It  is  high  time  some  thought  was  given  to  it. 
Politics  abhor  a  vacuum.  If  the  Hatch  bill  destroys  one  form  of 
party  support,  some  other  will  be  created.  It  Is  not  sufficient  In 
carrying  out  a  reform  simply  to  destroy:  something  must  be  created 
to  take  Its  place.     What  should  It  be  in  this  ca.«€? 

MONET   has  to   BE   RAISED 

This  writer  simply  does  not  know.  European  parties  are  financed 
In  large  part  by  the  dues  of  members.     Campaign  chests  are  small. 


Furthermore,  compact,  single-issue  parties  like  the  Socialists,  Com- 
munists, or,  let  us  say,  Prohibltionlst£,  are  simpler  tu  luanage  and 
get  mass  contributions  more  easily.  Nobody  can  deny  that  at 
prestmt  money  has  to  be  raised.  The  question  la.  ShiUl  It  be  by 
"2  percent  clubs."  by  contributions  from  the  wealthy,  by  patronage, 
or  by  seme  other  means  as  yet  unexplored  in  America? 

The  Hatch  bill  raises  other  urgent  problems.  With  commenda- 
torj'  zeal  It  would  divorce  Federal  cflljeholders  from  politics.  This 
strikes  a  blow  at  the  New  Deal's  control  of  the  1940  convention. 
It  was  largely  to  achieve  this  highly  political  end  that  the  non- 
politlcal  measure  was  passed.  But  it  does  nothing  to  halt  State 
machines.  Obviously,  similar  measures  should  be  passed  In  the 
States.  But  until  they  are  passed  the  whole  political  balance  Is 
(theoretically  at  least)  upset,  and  power  shifts  from  Federal  pa- 
tronage to  State  patronage.  The  Governors  win  and  the  Senators 
lose.     Local  bosses  get  power  at  the  expense  of  Federal  bosses. 

The  workings  of  the  Hatch  bill.  It  mu.nt  be  said,  are  still  viewed 
here  with  considerable  skepticism.  Worthy  as  are  the  motives,  the 
Hatch  bill  must  still  prove  in  actual  practice  that  it  is  a  real  rem- 
edy for  the  problems  it  seeks  to  handle.  But  provided  enforcement 
Is  fully  effective,  the  public  must  realize  It  leaves  two  major  prob- 
lems unsolved,  (a)  political  coercion  of  State  officeholders,  and 
(b)  the  much  bigger  and  Intrinsically  more  dlfflctUt  subject,  how 
to  run  political  parties  without  patronage  and  without  selfish 
dividends. 

Richard  L.  STROtrr. 

Silver  Purchase  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25).  1939 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THr:  BANOOR  (MAINE)  NEWS.  HARTFORD 
(CONN.)  COURANT.  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Bangor  (Maine)  News  entitled  "Silver  Farce  and  Tragedy." 
an  editorial  from  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  entitled 
"Foreign  Silver  Purchases."  and  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Sun  entitled  "Silver." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tho  Bangor  (Maine)  News  In  an  editorial  of  June  27.  1939,  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  our  silver  policy  and  Japan  as  follows: 

"SILVER    FARCE    AND    TRAGEDY 

"Hard  pressed  by  the  Japanese  and  having  faith  In  the  might  of 
the  British  Navy,  the  Chinese  Government  some  time  ago  stored 
most  of  what  remained  of  its  once  huge  silver  hoard  in  the  British 
concession  at  Tientsin.  The  amount  now  h-dged  there  Is  reported 
to  be  approximately  $25,000,000  at  the  price  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury pays  for  foreign  silver.  That  Is  not  a  great  deal,  as  war  costs 
go,  but  Japan  feels  the  financial  pinch  and  could  use  that  much 
money  In  its  effort  to  exterminate  Chinese  and  close  more  tightly 
the  Chinese  trade  doors  against  American  and  other  foreign  exports. 

"Demand  has  been  made  on  the  British  to  deliver  that  sliver  to 
the  puppet  government  set  up  by  the  Japanese,  and  this  Is  said  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tientsin  dispute.  To  turn  over  the  silver 
would  be  tantamount  to  BrttUb  relinquishment  of  all  claim  to  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  in  China,  and  It  probably  would  merely  hasten 
the  time  for  a  fresh  "incident  "  It  hapi>ens  that  Senator  Towwend 
has  Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  repeal  the  Silver  Purcha.se 
Act,  under  which  the  Treasury  feels  obligated  to  buy  all  the  foreign 
silver  offered  to  It.  The  opportunity  is  an  excflU-nt  one  for  aban- 
doning the  anomalous  position  this  country  now  holds  of  lending 
money  to  the  Chinese  Government  to  fight  the  Japanese  and  giving 
gold  to  the  Japanese  In  exchange  for  the  silver  they  seize  in  China. 
The  Tientsin  silver  Is  worth  nothing  to  anybody  except  Uncle  Sam. 
who  at  the  .same  time  he  refuses  to  buy  it  might  also  cease  to  sub- 
sidize the  Mexican  Government  with  monthly  gold  payments  for 
silver  to  fill  the  West  Point  storage  vaults." 

The  Hartford  <Conn.)  Courant  on  July  10,  1939,  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Foreign  Silver  Purchases,"  a  portion  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Next  week  Secretary  Hull  will  attempt  publicly  to  Justify  the 
silver  purchases  abroad  on  the  groimd  that  they  implement  the 
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Btatc  Department's  foreign  policy  by  enabling  this  country  to 
etinfer  favors  on  the  sliver  producers.  If.  for  the  eake  of  argu- 
ment, it  be  granted  that  the  Executive  ought  to  have  such  pow- 
ers, there  are  more  effective  and  more  honest  ways  of  carrying 
them  out  then  by  deba.<ilng  the  currency  to  maintain  the  inter- 
national price.  Under  the  present  set-up.  Japan— which  the  Slate 
Department  Is  apparently  not  anxious  to  favor — is  one  of  the 
principal  benefactors,  for  It  enjoys  a  better  market  for  the  Chl- 
rtse  silver  it  has  taken  over  than  it  would  if  It  had  to  throw 
the  metal  on  the  open  market  for  what  it  would  bring.  Even 
wore  It  desirable  to  pay  Mexico  an  inflated  price  for  its  silver — 
Vhich  It  is  not^there  is  no  practical  means  of  paying  more  for 
ikexican  metal  than  for  that  of  any  other  country." 

The  New  York  Sun  of  May  3.  1939.  printed  an  editorial.  Silver. 
iPhlch  is  now  of  interest  becau.«e  of  the  attention  being  given  to 
Japanese  relations.  The  editorial,  which  points  out  that  all  along 
Ve  have  been  financing  both  sides  in  the  Smo-Japauese  conflict, 
reads  as  follows: 

"Having  moved  a  huge  pile  of  silver  stored  In  the  old  assay 
Offlre  to  West  Point,  the  Coast  Guardsmen  who  were  Xising  the 
building  for  a  barracks  have  now  gone  to  other  parts,  but  the 
old  building  Is  filling  up  again  as  the  Treasury  continues  to  t.ike 
silver  from  all  senders,  having  It  delivered  to  the  Wall  Street 
address.  One  of  the  interesting  sidelights  of  the  silver  movement 
lately  has  b*^n  the  arrival  of  several  million  ounces  from  Japan. 
Vhich  probablv  seized  the  metal  from  the  Chinese.  By  buying 
It  the  United  States  Treasury  Is  generously  helping  the  Japanese 
to  pay  for  the  conquest  of  China,  while  giving  the  Chinese  credits 
in  Ro'ld.  against  shipments  of  sliver,  in  order  to  provide  money 
to  fleht  Japan.  It  may  not  be  unique  in  modern  history  for  one 
Bovernment  to  finance  both  sides  of  the  same  conflict.  Japanese 
Bilver  shipments  were  650.000  ounces  in  January.  1.500,000  ounces 
In  February  and  1.200  000  in  March.  In  April  shipments  fell  off. 
presumably  becau.se  the  pickings  were  not  so  good.  During  1938 
Japan  sent  here,  and  the  Treasury  bought,  6  900,000  ounces  of 
uhlte  metal.  Mexico  continues  to  send  large  amounts  averaging 
3  500.000  ounces  monthlv.  Mexican  shipments  here  in  1938  were 
76.800.000  ounces,  exclusive  of  silver  ore." 


(From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  29.  1939] 

M'XtTT     DISALLOWS     EXPZNSK     OF     MAGAZINE     PRAISING      HIM INDIANA 

HOUSE   ORGAN    CARRIED    HIS    PICTURE   ON    COVER   PACE;    SECURITY    CHIET 
writes:    "I  HAVE  BEEN  EMBARRASSED" 

Paul  V.  McNutt.  in  his  first  major  decision  yesterday  as  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  directed  the  Social  Security  Board  to  dis- 
allow publication  costs  of  the  June-July  issue  of  the  Indiana  Un- 
employment Compensation  Adviser,  which  carried  his  picture  on 
the  cover  page  and  an  editorial  praising  him. 

It  was  McNutt's  answer  to  criticism  provoked  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  featured  In  the  pamphlet.  The  cobt  of  putting  out  the 
issue.  It  l.s  understood,  was  about  $128.  As  a  result  of  McNutfa 
order  the  Indiana  unemplo3rment  compensation  division  will  be 
"docked"  this  amount.  Who  will  be  out  the  money,  or  how  it  will 
be  made  up.  was  not  clear. 

Clarence  A.  Jackson.  State  unemployment  compensation  director, 
is  author  of  the  editorial,  and  presumably  was  responsible  lor  the 
cover-page  picture,   underneath   which  appeared   a  graph   showing 
McNutfs  upward  climb,  step  by  step,  toward  the  Presidency   iq 
1941.     Jackson    put    into   operation    the   gross-income-tax    law    en- 
acted by  the  Indiana  Legi-slature  when  McNutt  was  Governor. 
I        In   a   memorandum   to   Oscar   Powell,    executive   director   of   the 
i    Social  Security  Board.  McNutt  said  that.  "Although  this  publica- 
'    tlon  is  nothing  but  a  house  organ.  I  have  been  embarrassed  by  the 
i    cover  page  of  this  particular  issue,  evidently  the  result  of  thought- 
less action  of  overenthuslastic  friends." 

"I  am  anxious."  he  said,  "to  avoid  anything  which  could  possibly 
be  construed  as  promoting  partisan  or  political  interests  In  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  this  agency. 

"Therefore.  It  is  my  desire  that  the  Social  Security  Board  dis- 
allow a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  this  particular  issue,  and  that 
instructions  be  issued  that  the  policy  outlined  above  be  followed 
in  connection  with  any  partisan  activity." 

McNutt  has  been  assigned  offices  in  the  old  National  In-^titute 
of  Health  administration  building  at  Twenty-fifth  and  E  Streets 
NW.  

Shall  We  Send  Our  Youth  to  War? 


Paul  V.  McNutt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW    H.WrSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25).  1939 


EDITORIALS   FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    EVENING    STAR    AND 

WASHINGTON    POST 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  yesterday  entitled  "McNutt 
Wants  No  Federal  Cash  Promoting  Him"  and  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning  entitled  "McNutt  Dis- 
allows Expense  of  Magazine  Praising  Him."  The  other  day 
In  this  body  I  raised  the  point  that  a  publication  of  an  agency 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  was  promoting  Mr.  McNutfs 
candidacy  at  the  expense  of  Federal  funds.  I  am  very  glad 
that  Mr.  McNutt  has  had  this  change  of  heart  and  that  he 
Is  disallowmg  the  expense  of  the  publication.  I  hope  this 
change  of  heart  will  be  consistent  in  the  months  ahead. 

I     There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 

"^ printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  28.  1939] 

M'Nnr  ^ANTS  NO   FEDERAL  CASH   PROMOTING   HIM 

•The  overenthuslasm  of  friends  sometimes  rises  to  embarrass," 
Paul  V.  McNutt.  Federal  Security  Administrator,  said  In  comment- 
ing on  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Indiana  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation  Commission. 

The  pamphlet  carried  Mr.  McNutfs  picture  on  the  cover  page 
with  the  caption  "Again,  the  Boee.'  "  Beneath  was  a  chart  show- 
ing in  chronological  order  positions  Mr.  McNutt  has  occupied  and 
a  picture  of  the  National  Capitol  over  the  date.  1941. 

E;irlier  in  the  week.  Senator  Bridges.  Republican,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire called  the  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  saying 
the  commission  which  published  It  was  financed  wholly  or  partly 
by  Federal  funds  administered  by  Mr  McNutt.  He  added.  "Mr. 
McNutt  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  starting  his  campaign  as  soon  as 
he   has." 

Mr.  McNutt  said  he  believed  the  pamphlet  had  been  prepared 
before  he  took  office  as  Security  Administrator,  adding.  "I  don't 
want  any  Federal  money  sf>ent  in  promoting  me  personally." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.   HERBERT  HOOVER 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  splendid 
article  app)earing  in  the  current  number  of  the  American 
Magazine  entitled  "Shall  We  Send  Our  Youth  to  War?"  by 
the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  American  Magazine  for  August  1939) 

SHALL  WE  SEND  OUR  TOUTH  TO  WAR? 

(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

The  American  people  are  today  tens3  with  anxiety  lest  they  be 
led  into  another  great  war. 

And  some  of  our  people  seem  to  be  accepting  glib  talk  of  war 
as  if  it  were  something  more  good  than  evil.  Truly  many  years 
have  already  gone  by  since  we  ceased  to  feed  boys  to  the  cannon. 
It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  living 
American  people  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  World  War  well. 

We  have  urgent  need  today  to  recall  the  realities  of  modern  war. 
And  we  have  desperate  need  to  take  into  our  national  thinking  the 
gigantic  yet  Invisible  forces  behind  war  which  are  again  moving  in 
Europe. 

I  am  perhaps  one  of  the  few  living  Americans  who  had  full  op- 
portunity to  see  intimately  the  moving  tragedy  of  the  World  War 
from  its  beginnings  down  through  the  long  years  which  have  not 
yet  ended.  I  saw  it  not  only  in  its  visible  ghastliness.  but  I  lived 
with  the  invisible  forces  which  moved  in  its  causes  and  its  conse- 
quences.    I  am  perhaps  Justified  in  recalling  that  experience. 

Before  the  war  I  knew  Europe— Russia.  Germany.  France.  Italy, 
and  England — fairly  intimately,  not  as  a  tourist  but  as  a  part  of 
their  workaday  life. 

I  was  drafted  in  1914  to  preserve  the  lives  of  10. 000.000  people  In 
Belgium  and  northern  France  who  had  been  overrun  by  the 
German  armies.  Here  was  a  service  that  by  common  consent 
was  a  sort  of  semiofficial  state.  It  covered  not  alone  food,  but  the 
economic  life  of  these  people.  It  ojjerated  within  the  lines  of 
a  hostile  army  and  moved  through  the  blockade  of  a  hostile  navy. 
In  that  service  I  moved  constantly  in  and  cut  behind  the  trenches 
on  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  I  witnessed  the  misery  and  back- 
wash from  war  in  their  most  hideous  forms.     My  duties  reqvilred 
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that  I  meet  constantly  with  high  military  and  civil  officials  In 
England.  Germany.  Prance,  and  the  neutral  countries  In  contact 
with  the  Invisible  forces  behind  the  war. 

When  America  Joined  in  the  war  I  was  asked  by  President  Wilson 
to  return  to  America  to  become  a  member  of  our  American  War 
Council  and  to  administer  the  food  supplies  of  our  country  and 
for  our  Allies. 

At  the  armistice  I  was  drafted  back  to  Europe  to  direct  activities 
of  the  allied  and  associated  governments  to  defeat  unparalleled 
famine  and  pebtilence.  to  restore  economic  life  among  both  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished.  In  this  service  I  spread  an  organiza- 
tion of  thousands  of  American  men  and  women  over  23  nations — 
many  of  them  boiling  with  revolution.  Our  Job  wae  not  alone  the 
extension  of  a  hand  of  kindness.  Ita  pvirpose  was  to  secxire  order 
out  of  which  peace  could  be  made. 

Constant  dealing  with  those  many  peoples  and  their  officials 
brought  a  flood  of  knowledge  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
currents  which  sprang  from  the  war. 

I  did  not  participate  in  making  the  peace.  I  was  daily  called 
upx3n  for  advice  and  information.  And  I  observed  its  disastrous 
course.  Subsequently,  during  a  period  of  8  years  in  Cabinet 
position  I  dealt  with  the  troubled  seas  of  unceasing  political  and 
economic  storms  the  world  over. 

As  President.  I  dealt  unceasingly  to  bring  about  reduction  of 
arms,  economic  readjustment,  and  peace. 

A  yer-r  ago  I  spent  some  months  in  EXirope  with  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  its  problems  with  leaders  in  14  nations. 

That  is  20  years  of  opportunity  to  observe  European  peoples  and 
their  leaders,  with  all  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  in  which  they 
live,  and  to  relate  them  to  our  American  scene.  The  searchlight 
of  this  experience  can  well  be  turned  upon  eome  phases  of  the 
present  scene. 

First,  let  mc  say  something  from  this  experience  of  what  war 
really  is.  Tho.se  "who  lived  in  it.  and  our  American  boys  who 
fought  in  It.  dislike  to  recall  its  terrlbleness.  We  dwell  today  upon 
Its  glories — the  courage,  the  heroism,  the  greatne&s  of  bpirlt  in 
men  I  myself,  should  like  to  forget  aU  else.  But  today,  with 
the  world  driving  recklessly  Into  It  again,  there  Is  much  we  must 
not  forget.  Amid  the  afterglow  of  glory  and  legend  we  forget 
the  nith.  the  stench,  the  death,  of  the  trenches.  We  forget  the 
dumb  grief  of  mothers,  wives,  and  children.  We  forget  the  unend- 
ing blight  cast  upon  the  world  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  flower  of 
every  race. 

I  was  one  of  but  few  civilians  who  saw  something  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Somme.  In  the  distant  view  were  the  unending  trenches 
filled  with  a  million  and  a  half  men.  Here  and  there,  like  ant*, 
they  advanced  under  the  thunder  and  belching  volcanoes  from 
lOCKDO  guns.  Their  lives  were  thrown  away  until  half  a  million 
had  died.  Passing  close  by  were  unending  lines  of  men  plodding 
along  the  right  side  of  the  road  to  the  front,  not  with  drums 
and  bands,  but  with  saddened  resignation.  Down  the  left  side 
came  the  xmendlng  lines  of  wounded  men,  staggering  among 
unending  stretchers  and  ambulances.  Do  you  think  one  can 
forget  that?     And  it  was  but  one  battle  of  a  hundred. 

Ten  million  men  died  or  were  maimed  for  life  in  that  war.  There 
were  millions  who  died  unknovim  and  unmarked.  Yet  there  are 
miles  of  unending  crosses  in  a  thousand  cemeteries.  The  great 
monument  to  the  dead  at  Ypres  carries  the  names  of  150,000  Eng- 
lishmen who  died  on  but  a  small  segment  of  the  front.  Theirs 
was  an  Inspiring  heroism  for  all  time.  But  how  much  greater  a 
world  it  would  be  today  If  that  heroism  and  that  character  could 
have  lived. 

And  there  was  another  side  no  less  dreadful.  I  hesitate  to  recall 
even  to  my  own  mind  the  nightmares  of  roads  filled  for  long  miles 
with  old  men.  young  women,  and  little  children  dropping  of  fa- 
tigue and  hunger  as  they  fled  In  terror  from  burning  villages  and 
oncoming  armies.  And  over  Europe  these  were  not  Jubt  a  few 
thousands  but  over  the  long  years  that  scene  was  enacted  in 
miUionfl. 

And  there  was  the  ruthless  killing  of  civilian*,  executed  by  firing 
squads  who  Justified  their  acts  not  by  processe*  of  Justice  but  on 
mere  suspicion  of  transgression  of  the  laws  of  war.  Still  worse 
was  the  killing  of  men.  women,  and  even  children  to  project  terror 
and  cringing  submission.  To  the  winds  went  every  sense  of  Jtostice. 
To  the  winds  went  every  sen.se  of  decency.  To  the  winds  went  every 
sense  of  tolerance.  To  the  winds  went  every  sense  of  mercy.  The 
purpose  of  every  army  is  to  win.  They  are  not  put  together  for 
afternoon  teas.  They  are  not  nuide  up  to  bring  good  cheer  or 
Justice  or  tolerance.  They  are  made  up  of  men  sent  out  to  kill 
or  be  killed.  Whatever  the  theory,  the  act  that  win*  is  Justified 
In  war. 

And  there  were  the  terrors  of  the  air.  In  a  score  of  air  raids  I 
saw  the  terror  of  women  and  children  flocking  to  the  cellars, 
frantically,  to  esc.ipe  from  an  unseen  enemy. 

In  another  even  more  dreadful  sen.se  I  sjiw  Inhuman  policies  of 
war.  That  was  the  determination  on  both  sides  to  bring  subjection 
by  starvation.  The  food  blockade  by  the  Allied  Governments  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  ruthless  submarine  warfare  by  the  Central 
Powers  on  the  other,  had  this  as  Its  major  purpose.  Both  sides 
professed  that  It  was  not  their  purpose  to  starve  women  and  chil- 
dren. But  It  Is  an  Idiot  who  thinks  soldiers  ever  starve.  It  was 
women  and  children  who  died  of  starvation.  It  was  they  who  died 
of  the  disease  wnich  came  from  short  food  supplies,  not  in 
hundreds  of  thou.sands  but  In  millions. 

And  after  the  armistice  came  famine  and  pestilence.  In  which 
millions  perished  and  other  millions  grew  up  sttmted  In  mind  and 
body.     That  Is  war.     Let  us  not  forget. 


We  were  actually  at  the  front  In  this  war  for  only  a  few  months, 
but  It  cost  us  the  lives  of  130.000  men.  It  has  placed  470.000  per- 
sons on  the  national  pension  list  already.  It  has  cot^t  us  $40,000,- 
000.000.  And  that  represents  mere  than  Just  dollars.  Today  we 
have  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  American  people  t>elow  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  If  that  forty  billions  of  wealth  had  remained 
In  America  these  people  would  not  be  in  this  plight.  A  large 
segment  of  our  people  have  already  been  Impoverlslied  lor  a  quarter 
of  a  century.     And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

We  may  need  to  go  to  war  again      But  that  war  should  be  ou 
this  hemisphere  alone  and  in  the  defense  of  our  firesides  or  ovir' 
honor.     For  that  alone  should  we  pay  the  price. 

The  endless  books  tell  us  how  the  Great  War  originated.  They 
do  not  agree.  But  some  salient  facts  do  stand  out  that  are  perti- 
nent today.  It  began  by  a  quarrel  between  three  dictators — the 
Czar  of  rtu.ssla  and  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria.  They 
were  competing  for  "power. '  Prance,  a  democracy,  was  dragged 
In  Ijecause.  out  of  fear  of  the  dictators  of  Germany  and  Axwtria. 
she,  a  democracy,  had  made  a  military  alliance  with  the  Czar. 
The  British  democracy  was  drawn  in  partly  out  of  Idealism  to 
defend  liberty,  but  also  partly  to  save  its  trade  and  Its  poe«cfl6ions 
from  too  great  a  concentration  of  "power"  on  the  Continent. 
We  finally  Joined  in  the  war  wholly  out  of  idealism. 

1  dodge  no  responsibility.  I  reluctantly  Joined  In  the  almost 
unanimous  view  of  our  countrymen  that  America  must  go  Into 
that  war.     We  had  been  directly  attacked.     But.  more  Important. 

1  believed  we  could  bring  the  endless  slaughter  to  an  end.  I 
believed  that  with  our  singleness  of  purpose  we  could  Impose  an 
enlightened  peace;  that  wc  could  make  it  a  war  to  end  war.  I 
believed  we  could  make  the  world  safe  for  the  spread  of  human 
liberty.  If  experience  has  any  value  to  nations,  there  are  In  the 
wrecking  of  these  hopes  a  thousand  reasons  why  we  should  never 
attempt  It  again. 

When  President  Wilson  arrived  in  Paris  the  common  people  cf  the 
world  were  praying  for  a  real  peace.  There  were  good  men  there, 
and  there  were  high  aspirations.  But  there  were  also  ctinccntrated 
there  the  invisible  forces  of  age-old  hate  and  greed.  Mr.  Wll*.on 
met  a  determination  to  cru.sh  the  enemy  In  a  Carthaginian  peace. 
He  met  the  sinister  demands  for  power.  He  met  a  greed  for  pos- 
session of  world  resources.  Above  all.  he  met  with  the  prebsures 
of  populations  and  the  unsolvable  problems  of  E!urcpean  boundaries 
and  economic  life.  He  worked  valiantly  to  combat  the  evil  forces. 
He  spread  American  idealism  at  the  peace  table.  He  argued  and 
cried  out  for  reason  and  Jubtloe — not  because  he  felt  the  enemy 
was  guilty,  but  because  he  felt  that  mankind  must  turn  Its  face 
to  the  future  and  Its  back  on  the  past.  When  Germans  blame 
him.  little  do  they  know  what  Germany  would  have  looked  like 
had  it  not  been  for  W(X)drow  Wil.son. 

To  Mr.  Wilson  I  criticized  bitterly  the  provisions  of  the  peace 
treaties  before  they  were  signed.  I  felt  that  Instead  of  healing 
the  wounds  of  the  world  they  would  spread  disaster  over  a  genera- 
tion.    I  have  before  me  a  memorandum  that  I  pave  to  Mr.  Wilson 

2  months  before  the  treaties  were  signed,  urging  their  lack  of 
vision  and  the  dangers  to  America.  He  won  some  victories  for 
sanity.  He  helped  some  nations  to  freedom.  He  hoped  that,  with 
time  for  hate  and  avarice  to  cool,  the  League  of  Nations  could  re- 
construct the  failures  of  the  treaty. 

Americans  will  yet  be  proud  of  that  American  who  fotight  a 
fight  for  righteousness,  although  he  partially  lost.  But  he  proved 
that  American  IdealUsm  and  American  Ignorarxce  of  the  invisible 
forces  In  EXirope  can  only  confuse  the  grim  necessities  of  European 
peace. 

What  Is  happening  today?  Europe  is  suffering  repeated  earth- 
quake   shocks   from    the    fault    of    the    Treaty    of    VerBallleu. 

But.  beyond  all  this  which  Is  obvious,  something  else  Is  moving. 
Europe  Is  again  engaged  In  a  hideous  conflict  for  power.  Stripped 
to  Its  bones,  today  the  quarrel  Is  much  the  same.  Dictators  in 
Germany  and  Italy  rise  to  power  on  opposition  to  communism, 
launched  Into  their  peoples  by  the  dictator  of  Russia.  Again  the 
dictators  are  In  conflict  for  prwer.  Again  Prance,  a  democracy, 
tlc«  herself  to  the  dictatorship  In  Russia.  Englarul  becomes  endan- 
gered should  the  dictators  of  Germany  and  Italy  overwhelm 
France.     And  thus   again   begins  this  dreadful    treadmill. 

What  Is  proposid?  That  we  Join  to  stop  Irwvitable  movements 
and  readjustment*  of  peoples;  that  we  engage  In  Ideological  wars. 
Who  will  pay  for   It   In   blood   and   treamire?     Our   children. 

In  Europe  they  constantly  tise  the  word  "power"  In  a  connota- 
tion that  Is  strange  to  many  Americans.  That  is  the  "power"  of 
peoples  and  over  peoples.  This  "power"  may  be  a  political  au- 
thority held  In  a  man.  It  may  be  the  "power"  of  a  nation,  the 
"power"  of  alliances,  or  the  balance  of  "power."  And  they  speak 
dally  of  international  "power"  politics.  They  often  speak  of  It  In 
terms  of  a  game.  They  play  power  politics  as  sheer  neceaslty  for 
national  defense,  and  they  play  it  for  national  aggression. 

The  players  change  and  the  forces  In  the  games  shift  con- 
stantly. It  Is  a  game  of  delicate  moves.  It  Is  not  a  game  of  cpen 
covenants  openly  arrived  at  Nor  Is  the  self-determinati'-.n  of  na- 
tions one  of  the  rviles.  Those  who  play  with  power  politics, 
like  those  who  play  with  matches,  always  deny  that  they  Intend  to 
set  the  conflagration  of  war.  Their  moves  are  based  not  alone  on 
bluff  but  on  gtins.  When  we  take  sides  In  their  controversies, 
when  we  talk  of  using  force  of  any  kind,  we  are  playing  power 
politics  at  the  EuroF>ean  che«8  table. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  sit  in  that  game,  either  in  their  inter- 
est or  ours.  Our  ideali.sm  and  oior  uncertainties  of  policy  only 
befuddle  the  movements  of  expediency  and  delicate  adjustments 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live.    And  our  stakes  are  the  live*  of 
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millions  of  sons  of  America.  The  stakes  are  another  25  years  of 
hideous  national  impoverishment.  The  stakes  ore  the  progres.s  of 
all  mankind  for  half  a  century.  Tlie  stakes  may  be  the  sinking 
of  luiellectual  and  spiritual  liberty  for  a  c-ntury  to  come. 

The  time  may  come  when  we  could  arbitrate  the  quarrels  which 
rrise  In  that  game  at  some  point  before  sh(X)tlng  begins.  But  If 
we  sit  in  the  game,  we  shall  never  be  arbitrator,  and  we  may  be 
drawn  Into  the  shootln?. 

And  let  me  Inject  that  Europe  plays  power  politics  against  us. 
There  Is  the  instance  of  the  European  war  debts  to  v.s.  Part  of  the 
debt  was  for  supplies  and  cash  to  carry  on  the  war.  Fiom  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  that  debt,  however,  was  material  and  money 
we  supplied  after  the  armistice  to  aid  In  reconstruction.  At  that 
time  the  war  was  won.  We  had  no  need  In  our  own  Interest  to  loan 
r-nuther  dollar.  We  settled  the  debts  for  much  le.^s  than  the  full 
sum.  The  whole,  Including  the  reconstruction  advances,  has  been 
repudiated. 

The  repudiation  has  a  double  sting,  for  over  years  following  the 
Balfour  note  the  Allies  publicly  and  repeatedly  informed  the  former 
enemies  that  the  reason  they  exacted  reparations  and  indemnities 
from  the  enemy  was  becau.se  they  had  to  pay  it  over  to  the  Shylock 
of  the  Western  World.  They  stated  they  would  reduce  the  in- 
demnities by  whatever  the  United  States.  In  turn,  would  cancel 
to  them.  By  such  power  politics  they  consolidated  central  Europe 
Into  their  propaganda  and  pressures  to  cancel  the  debts.  Moreover. 
Ihelr  propaganda  told  us,  and  a  host  of  Americans  re-echoed,  that 
they  could  not  pay  because  they  could  not  transfer  money  in  such 
great  quantities  from  one  nation  to  another.  That  Is  true  in  a 
depression,  but  let  me  recall  that  these  very  nations  today  have 
shipped  fovir  billions  of  money  to  this  country  for  Investment  since 
they  repudiated  their  debts. 

1  have  no  desire  to  recall  these  incidents. 

My  purpose  is  to  stir  up  reason  among  the  American  people 
against  doing  it  again. 

The  dangers  of  our  being  dragged  Into  war  lie  in  these  direc- 
tions: 

1.  Foreign  propaganda  to  Inflame  our  emotions  and  to  mold  oxir 
minds  to  war 

2  Preachments  of  our  own  mistaken  officials  and  citizens  which. 
In  effect,  support  these  propagandas. 

3.  Steps  taken  by  our  own  Government,  which,  while  denying 
that  they  are  Intended  to  take  us  Into  war,  yet  entangle  us  with 
the«e  very  controverpies,  the  end  of  which  may  be  war 

If  deliberate  attack  were  made  upon  women  and  children,  which 
modern  airplanes  and  modern  food  blockade  make  poa^lble.  our 
Indignation  might  not  be  restrained  from  action.  Remember  the 
part  indignation  over  Belgium  played  in  our  entry  into  the  last  war. 

And  here  we  can  examine  one  of  the  methcds  cf  power  pclitlcs. 
That  Is  propaganda.  Emring  the  World  War  propaganda  was  first 
developed  Into  a  national  weapon  no  less  potent  than  killing  men. 
When  peoples  and  governments  believe  that  independence  or  their 
national  survival  or  their  possessions  are  at  stake,  they  instantly 
JU'ttfy  untruth  and  lies  as  a  part  of  national  policies.  When  they 
weigh  the  sacrifice  of  their  sons,  then  truth,  honesty,  tolerance,  and 
Justice  are  thrown  to  the  winds  if  a  He  will  serve  better. 

The  Great  War  was  the  first  time  in  history  when  all  the  power- 
ful agencies  cf  publicity  and  manipulation  of  news  were  organized 
without  moral  restraint  under  the  genius  of  skilled  men.  There 
were  built  up  a  bklll  ind  a  technique  In  front  of  which  every 
citizen  was  helpless  to  know  the  truth  And  since  that  time  the 
radio  has  become  an  additional  weapon. 

We.  ourselves,  when  we  entered  the  war  imitated  the  others.  We 
created  great  propaganda  agencies.  The  managers  of  them  have 
since  confessed  frankly  that  they  distorted  fact  and  created  news 
without  truth.  They  built  hate  as  well  as  altruism  as  a  necei-sary 
emotional  foundation  of  modern  war  And  no  man  dared  ques- 
tion or  answer  under  this  fierce  organized  condemnation. 

Propaganda  has  three  directions:  Internal,  to  mobilize  emotions; 
external,  to  Influence  neutral  nations;  and  aggressive,  to  Influence 
the  enemy. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  I  saw  the  development  of 
the  propaganda  directed  at  the  United  States  from  both  sides.  I 
was  so  impressed  that  I  collected  this  material  for  years.  The 
War  Library  at  Stanford  University  holds  stack  after  stack  of  this 
emanation  from  every  government  at  war.  And.  In  the  light  of 
what  we  now  know  really  happened,  it  comprises  the  greatest 
collection  of  part  lies  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  ought  to  be 
studied. 

There  are  certain  t3TJes  of  propaganda  in  motion  today  which 
fertilize  our  soil  for  our  entry  into  war.  For  instance,  one  of  these 
volleys  of  propaganda  asserts  that  a  great  war  in  Europe  is  inevi- 
table. That  is  a  half  truth.  The  set-up  in  EXirope  has  made  a 
general  war  inevitable  every  hundred  years  since  the  Romans  kept 
the  peace.  And  until  mankind  makes  miich  greater  progr^.s  it 
will  continue  to  be  inevitable.  But  the  pounding  In  of  that  phrase 
l3  either  sensational  Journalistic  speculation  or  European  propa- 
ganda of  the  preparatory  tjije. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  Join  In  war  or  democracy  will  disappear 
from  the  earth.  Prom  the  alliance  of  the  democracies  with  several 
totalitarian  states  that  ideological  Issue  seems  somewhat  confused. 

My  sympathies  are  with  the  democracies.  But  the  democracies 
of  western  Europe  have  the  resources  to  defend  themselves.  They 
comprise  great  empires  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  with  all 
the  resources  needed  to  secure  their  defense.  Whether  they  pre- 
serve their  democracies  Is  a  question  of  their  own  will. 

We  are  told  that  if  they  fall  we  shall  be  the  next  victim.  I  do 
not  agree  that  they  will  fall.    But  If  they  do  fall,  the  exhausUon 


of  the  dictators  will  be  such  that  these  countries  win  leave  us 
alone  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least. 

It  is  dinned  In  our  ears  that  we  shall  Inevitably  be  drawn  Into 
this  inevitable  war  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  That  Just  simply 
depends  upon  our  own  will  to  keep  out. 

And  propaganda  showers  upon  us  In  other  forms,  I  have  for 
the  past  few  months  checked  back  on  headline  stories  from  Europe 
which  have  subsequentlv  proved  untrue.  There  are  20  such  stories 
on  the  list.  That  Is  not  the  fault  of  our  news  services.  These 
stories  usually  start  as  'information  from  a  responsible  source." 
That  means  a  foreign  government  ofiRcial.  But  they  leave  a  trail 
of  fear,  of  hate,  and  prejudice  and  help  to  condition  our  minds 
for  war. 

One  of  the  curious  happenings  of  these  days  Is  that  our  news- 
papers print  more  alarming  war  news  than  the  European  press. 

And  another  form  of  war  conditioning  of  the  public  mind  is  the 
firing  of  words  by  our  Government  ofBclals  at  the  nations  we 
don't  like.  So  long  as  we  confine  it  to  words,  the  dictators  will 
fire  back  an  equally  insulting  lot  of  words,  and  we  wind  up  even. 
Soapbox  oratory  is  the  necessary  equipment  of  modern  dictators, 
and  they  excel.  Only  the  really  neutrtil  nations  could  Judge  as 
to  who  wins  in  these  Jousts  of  billingsgate.  But  they  build  up 
hateful  emotions  both  ways. 

And  that  does  not  imply  that  we  should  ever  neglect  to  express 
Indignation  at  great  wrong.  But  the  terms  we  use  are  Important 
If  it  is  results  we  seek  and  not  propaganda. 

The  second  danger  of  war  comes  from  the  policies  of  our  own 
Government.  President  Roosevelt  has  taken  a  seat  at  the  table 
whore  power  politics  Is  being  played.  He  has  Joined  in  the  chess- 
board of  Europe.  He  lines  us  up  In  the  balance  of  power.  It  is 
said  we  can  do  this  without  Joining  In  war. 

It  Is  said  we  will  do  something  more  than  words  and  less  than 
war.  When  we  open  fire  on  the  front  we  are  in  the  fight.  The 
enemy  will  -fire  back  with  more  than  words.  If  the  more  than 
words  fail  to  overcome  him  we  have  to  go  further.  For  then  we 
have  to  win  or  be  overcome  on  our  side.  Let  nobody  say  that  you 
can  do  such  things  without  danger  of  war  Itself. 

If  the  dictators  t>e!leve  we  will  stop  short  of  war  they  will  credit 
us  with  having  small  chips  In  this  game.  Tlielr  chips  are  soldiers 
and  guns.  If  our  partners  believe  our  chips  of  more  than  words 
and  less  than  war  are  valuable,  it  is  because  they  believe  that  when 
we  have  exhausted  these  chips  we  will  put  our  soldiers  and  guns 
Into  the  game  and  they  will  edge  us  In. 

And  right  before  our  eyes  the  game  shifts.  We  were  originally 
going  to  quarantine  dictators  and  again  save  democracy.  Today 
we  have  two  or  three  dictators  on  our  team.  We  have  had  to 
drop  the  "democracy  front"  and  "dictators"  and  talk  of  "aggres- 
sors." That  only  indicates  how  rapidly  we  can  move  from  sheer 
Idealism  Into  combat. 

We  may  think  we  can  take  part  In  controversies  and  quarrels  in 
Europe  without  going  to  war.  We  may  think  our  strong  will  to  keep 
out  permits  us  to  start  down  this  road  and  stop  when  It  looks  as 
though  we  are  being  Involved  In  war.  But  when  we  get  to  that 
point  our  will  to  stay  out  Is  not  only  weakened  but  our  angers  and 
hates  are  aroused  to  a  point  where  our  will  to  stay  out  no  longer  has 
any  control. 

Today  the  European  antlaxls  press  Is  confident  we  Intend  to  Join 
in  their  wars  If  they  come.  If  they  are  rudely  awakened,  their  peoples 
win  hate  us  for  a  generation.  And  they  will  deluge  us  with  cries  of 
cowardice  by  way  of  further  propaganda. 

Space  prevents  adequate  discussion  of  another  phase  of  this  situa- 
tion. The  whole  totalitarian  structure  upon  which  these  aggressive 
dictators  are  supported  Is  weakening.  That  Is  equally  true  for  the 
Communists,  the  Fascists,  and  the  National  Socialists.  Their  con- 
cepts of  brxital  Intolerance,  of  suppression  of  every  right  of  free  men. 
Is  raising  Its  own  opposition  within  them.  Peoples  who  have  known 
liberty  will  yet  regain  it  for  themselves.  The  vicious  persecutions  of 
Jews  and  other  religious  groups  has  raised  the  hate  of  the  world. 
Their  economic  systems  are  falling  to  produce  the  standards 
of  living  they  have  promised.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  we  in  America 
have  to  endure  the  propaganda  of  the  Communists  ti-ying  to  get  us 
Into  war.  and  of  the  Bund  trying  to  Implant  nazl-ism  in  the  United 
States.  We  endure  It  only  because  we  hold  to  free  speech.  And  both 
cf  them  take  advantage  of  our  tolerance  to  tear  down  our  liberties 
And  what  profit  It  if.  by  our  Joining  in  war  to  extinguish  these 
systems,  we  also  lose  our  own  American  life?  It  is  not  alone  the 
price  of  war  we  lose.  But  we  can  never  go  through  another  great 
war  without  becoming  a  totalitarian  state  in  order  to  effectively 
fight  such  a  war.  Wlien  we  have  finished  we  shall  not  have  estab- 
lished peace  in  the  world.  We  shall  have  sacrificed  liberty  for 
generations  in  the  United  States. 

America  can  be  of  service  to  the  world.  We  can  hold  up  the 
standards  of  decency  in  the  world. 

We  should  hold  that  the  basis  of  international  relations  should 
not  be  force,  but  should  be  law  and  free  agreement. 

The  greatest  Immediate  service  that  we  can  render  Is  to  Join  in 
economic  cooperation  with  other  nations  to  relieve  the  economic 
pressures  which  are  driving  the  world  constantly  to  Instability.  A 
great  part  of  these  presstires  for  war  are  economic.  The  greatest 
healing  force  that  could  come  to  the  world  Is  prosperity.  There  Is  a 
vast  field  for  American  action  which  is  free  from  political  entangle- 
ments. We  should  resume  the  conferences  which  were  started  under 
such  good  auspices  by  our  country  in  1932. 

But,  far  beyond  that,  we  can  hold  the  light  of  liberty  alight  on 
this  continent.  Tliat  Is  the  greatest  service  we  can  give  to  civlli- 
zatlon. 
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We  as  a  people  can  keep  out  of  war  in  Europe  If  we  have  the 
resolute  will  to  do  so.  Our  will  can  be  weakened  by  propaganda. 
It  ran  be  insidiously  imdermlned  by  sitting  in  the  game  of  Euro- 
pean power  politics. 

We  hear  much  of  laws  that  will  preserre  our  neutrality.  But  the 
question  is  not  legalisms;  It  Is  our  will  to  stay  out.  Staying 
out  Is  a  matter  of  tactics  and  strategy  almost  as  difficult  as  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  war.  And,  If  there  Is  not  the  adamant 
will  to  stay  out,  no  amount  of  law  can  keep  us  out.  The  first  thing 
required  Is  a  vigorous,  definite  statement  from  all  who  have  respon- 
sibility, both  publicly  and  privately,  that  we  are  not  going  to  war 
with  anybody  in  Europe  unless  they  attack  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. The  second  thing  is  not  to  sit  in  this  game  of  power 
politics. 

These  are  the  American  policies  that  will  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  send  our  youth  to  Europe  for  war. 


South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  IVAN  A.  BICKELHAUPT 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  June  14, 
before  the  Gyro  Club  of  the  City  of  Washington,  by  a  former 
South  Dakotan  by  the  name  of  Ivan  A.  Bickelhaupt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  year  South  Dakota  celebrates  its  golden  Jubilee  of  statehood. 
In  the  galaxy  of  States  it  is  one  of  the  youngest,  but  In  progress  It 
ranks  with  the  foremost.  Although  modest  In  size  among  Western 
States — 250  miles  wide  by  450  miles  long — It  would.  If  superim- 
posed, completely  blanket  the  six  New  England  States,  with  enough 
left  over  to  cover  all  of  the  habitable  land  In  the  State  ol  Texas. 

Few  places  on  this  earth  have  the  diversity  of  scenery  that 
generous  Nature  has  allotted  to  South  Dakota.  In  the  midst  of 
fertile  farming  sections  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  are  wooded 
lakes,  surrounded  by  gentle  elevations  which  give  way  to  extensive 
sweeps  of  prairie,  broken  here  and  there  by  clusters  of  verdant 
hills.  Beyond  the  Missouri  River  is  a  land  of  ranches  whose  bounds 
are  beyond  the  jeach  of  the  eye,  with  cairns  topping  the  buttes  to 
guide  the  ranchers  on  their  rounds.  Overlooking  all  are  the  Black 
Hills,  their  lofty  peaks  Interrupting  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  to 
cast  shadows  over  the  plains  of  Wyoming  and  in  the  evening  laying 
a  gentle  blanket  of  shade  over  the  range  country  of  South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota  is  not  an  old  State,  but  energy  and  enterprise  has 
brought  it  in  one  short  generation  to  leadership.  The  tcnltory 
which  was  to  become  South  Dakota  has  a  history  dating  back  over 
a  century  before  its  admittance  to  the  Union.  In  1743  Francois  and 
Louis  Joseph  Verendyre  reached  the  Missouri  River  at  a  point  where 
the  Bad  River  enters.  On  a  high  bluff  above  the  river  they  buried 
a  lead  plate  claiming  the  territory  for  France.  That  plate  can  now 
be  viewed  in  our  State  Historical  Museum. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  War  fur  traders  established  trad- 
ing posts  along  the  Missouri  River  and  for  a  century  this  river  was 
the  main  artery  of  travel  Into  the  untamed  expanses  of  the  region. 
Broad-beamed  macklnaws  and  sharp-prowed  bateaux  labored  up  its 
restless  course  and  returned  with  fabulous  fortunes  In  gold,  sliver, 
and  furs. 

In  1803  President  Jefferson  bought  the  LoviiElana  Territory  from 
Napoleon  and  South  Dakota  became  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  on  their  mission  to  explore  thl.*:  vast  country 
Included  In  this  purchase,  passed  through  South  Dakota.  Saka- 
kawea,  the  "bird  woman"*  who  guided  them  on  their  exploration, 
and  to  whom  they  attributed  much  of  their  success,  lies  burled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  in  South  Dakota.  In  1825  Gen.  Henry 
Atkinson  and  his  troops  were  established  at  Fort  Pierre  (now  the 
capital  of  the  State).  Permanent  settlement  was  first  established 
In  1857.  preceding  by  15  years  the  first  railroad  to  reach  the  State's 
borders.  With  the  coming  of  the  railroads  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  settled  rapidly  and  the  rich  farm  lands  there  drew  hardy  pio- 
neers from  every  part  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  discovery  of 
gold  In  the  Black  Hills  precipitated  a  gold  rush  that  became  his- 
toric. While  the  gold  fever  still  seethed  cattlemen  discovered  the 
lush  grazing  lands  that  surrotind  the  moxintalns  and  range  cattle 
from  the  South  took  posresslon  of  the  grass  lands  criss-croased  by 
the  paths  of  millions  of  buffaloes. 

On  the  strength  of  rapidly  Increasing  population  South  Dsikota 
petitioned  Congress  for  statehood  in  the  early  80's.  Refused  then 
and  again  in  1885,  these  hardy  pioneers  persisted,  and  in  1889  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Harrison  signed  the  act  making  South  Dakota  a  State. 


Today  South  Dakota  annually  produces  $20,000,000  worth  of  gold. 
silver,  and  other  minerals.  From  its  2.000.000  head  of  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  choice  meat  and  dairy  prodvicts  are  produced.  It  mar- 
kets 2.000.000  head  of  fat  hogs  annually:  10.000.000  pounds  of  wool 
come  from  its  1.300.000  sheep,  besides  the  Dakota  lamb — well  known 
to  epicures  the  world  over.  Its  30.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  are 
reserved  to  make  the  finest  flour.  Corn,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa,  sweet 
clover,  flfix,  and  other  crops  give  it  a  high  rank  among  great  tiex\- 
cultural  States  of  the  Nation.  Under  its  .sun-kissed  plains  a  blUlon 
tons  of  lignite  coal  tie  awaiting  development  by  lndu&U7. 

South  Dakota  Is  a  land  of  sportsn^en  and  for  sportsmen.  One 
person  out  of  every  10  South  Dakotan*.  Including  residents  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  take  out  hunting  licenses  each  fall.  Thou- 
sands come  from  other  States.  The  annual  bag  of  pheasants  1* 
1,500.000.  It  is  believed  that  the  pheasants  alone  eat  more  grain 
each  year  than  Texas  raLses.  In  a  recent  hunting  season  800  buck 
deer  were  shot.  South  Dakota  trout  fishing  Is  famous  (since  Presi- 
dent Coolldge's  visit). 

Muny  personalities  have  pfts,«ed  across  the  pages  of  South  Dakota 
history.  Tlie  names  of  Wild  Btl!  Hickok.  Calamity  Jane,  Dead  wood 
Dick.  Cfeneral  Custer,  and  others  are  well  known.  Rushmore 
Memorial,  in  the  Bla<k  Hills.  Is  the  greatest  piece  of  sculptxirc  ever 
undertaken  by  man.  The  busts  of  Washington,  JeHerson,  Lincoln, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  are  proportionate  to  men  450  feet  hl»jh. 
(Parenthetically  I  might  say  that  If  it  were  not  for  our  delightfully 
cool  climate  the  perspiration  from  the  brows  of  these  great  figures 
would.  If  piped  to  Texas,  send  the  Rio  Grande  roaring  out  uf  Its 
banks.) 

Visit  South  Dakota.    Its  Ixistory  Is  a  pageant  of  great  adventure. 


Black  Hawk  War  Anniversary 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  29,  1929 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  107  years  ago,  on  August  2, 
there  occurred  an  event  which  had  v^ide  historical  and  eco- 
nomic significance  to  this  entire  Nation.  On  that  day  In 
1832  came  the  defeat  of  Black  Hawk,  the  last  Indian  tribal 
head,  militant  and  memiciiig,  east  of  the  Mi.ssissippi  River. 
But  there  was  something  else  In  this  Indian  war  which  has 
a  wider,  more  personal  signficance.  It  lies  in  the  personnel 
of  those  who  participated. 

Prom  that  war  came  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States — 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Zachary  Taylor.  One  was  a  captain, 
then  a  private  of  militia  who  had  three  times  enlisted.  The 
other  a  colonel  In  the  Regular  Army.  And  then  a  third,  whose 
name  is  deeply  carved  upon  the  tablets  of  historical  chronicle, 
Jefferson  Davis,  a  Regular  Army  officer,  who  had  at  Port 
Crawford,  in  Wisconsin,  married  the  daughter  of  Zachary 
Taylor. 

Strange  are  the  mysteries  of  fate.  Among  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  war  wei'e  otheis  whose  names  are  inscribed 
in  deathless  memory  in  liistoiT.  There  was  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, great  Confederate  commander,  who  fought  to  the  finish 
in  the  War  between  the  States.  There  was  Albert  Sydney 
Johnson,  who  died  at  Shiloh.  There  was  Robert  Anderson, 
who  commanded  at  Fort  Sumter  and  surrendered.  There  was 
Col.  William  Hamilton,  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  swore 
Lincoln  into  service  in  his  third  enlistment.  There  was  Gen. 
Winfleld  S.  Scott,  in  general  command,  first  commander  of 
United  States  forces  in  the  Civil  War.  E.  D.  Baker,  pic- 
turesque Senator  from  Oregon,  who  died  at  Balls  Bluff,  was 
a  part  of  this  flower  and  chivalry  of  the  Nation  in  this  cam- 
paign against  Black  Hawk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  score  of  other  names  who  in  their 
after  life,  follov/ing  the  Black  Hawk  war,  helped  to  wTite 
glorious  pages  of  history. 

When  the  Black  Hawk  war  came  to  reality  all  the  country 
Involved  was  chieflj'  wilderness.  Only  a  small  area  in  the 
lead  mines  around  Galena,  111.,  or  a  few  Isolated  settlements 
existed.  The  rest  was  a  forest,  silent  except  for  the  .songs 
nature  might  sing  and  a  maze  of  trails  known  only  to  the 
Indians. 

The  ruling  Indian  of  these  trails  was  Black  Hawk,  a  Sac 
Indian.    He  was  not  the  chief  of  a  confederation  or  the  head 
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of  organized  tribes.  He  was  more  potential  for  trouble  than 
active  in  warfare.  He  had  always  hated  and  suspected  the 
American  white  man.  He  was  a  British  agent.  He  wore 
British  medals.  He  received  British  pay  long  after  the  treaty 
of  1814.  His  spies  kept  the  last  lingering  British  outpost 
commanders  supplied  with  information  of  Yankee  move- 
ments. 

Black  Hawk  had  fought  with  Tecumseh.  He  had  taken 
many  white  scalps.  He  met  intrigue  with  intrigue  and  craft 
with  craft.  He  finally  settled  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  lands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rock  River.  On  this  stream  he  depended 
for  food.  His  people  went  up  the  river  to  make  gardens 
around  Lake  Koshkoncng  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  soil  was 
easy  to  hoe  and  the  larder  could  be  filled  from  lake  with  fish 
or  wild  fowl. 

Black  Hawk  was  the  symbol  of  Indian  power.  He  was  the 
dam.  the  barricade  across  the  highway  of  civilization — the 
unstoppable  western  movement  of  white  people,  the  inevita- 
ble pioneer  who  dared  and  lost  and  dared  again.  For  20  i 
years  Black  Hawk  held  in  check  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
that  entrancing  country  between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Great  Lakes  on  the  east. 

There  had  to  come  a  time  when  the  question  of  domina- 
tion should  be  settled  forever.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment prepared  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Sacs  west  of  the 
Great  River.  Keokuk,  one  of  the  subchiefs,  drunk  on  United 
States  Government  whisky,  sold  his  tribe  across  that  river. 
Black  Hawk,  angry,  refused  to  agree.  White  men  destroyed 
his  gardens  at  Rock  Island.  They  pettily  persecuted  the 
Indian  people. 

Black  Hawk  did  not  go  on  the  warpath.  He  started  to 
move  from  Rock  Island  to  some  other  place,  probably  Kosh- 
konong.    But,  whatever  was  in  his  path,  he  slew. 

There  has  always  been  a  lure  to  southern  Wisconsin.  It 
beckoned  to  Indians;  it  invited  the  white  adventurer.  It  was 
the  garden  of  the  savage  red  man.  the  fishing  ground  and 
supply  station  for  his  sustenance.  Long  before  the  feet  of 
white  man  trod  the  trailless  woods  or  moved  across  the 
flower-filled  prairies,  Indians  paddled  canoes  up  and  down 
the  rivers  and  creeks,  along  lake  shores,  planted  their  beans 
and  com,  gathered  the  honey  from  the  wild  bees'  store- 
house, and  lived  in  a  barbaric  paradise.  For  centuries  they 
had  buried  their  dead  in  strangely  architectured  mounds, 
many  still  in  existence  and  now  annually  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  tourists — and  generation  had  succeeded  generation. 

From  the  day.  now  more  than  300  years  ago.  when  Nicol- 
let, in  the  colorful  panoply  of  the  Court  of  France,  landed  at 
Green  Bay  to  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
which  gave  Wisconsin  as  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
there  had  filtered  into  the  East  some  of  the  stories  of  these 
glories  which  God  and  nature  had  given  to  this  land  west 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

Of  course,  the  Indian  did  not  want  to  give  it  up.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  want  to  leave  his  corn  and  bean  patches, 
his  hunting  and  fishing  preserves,  and  be  pushed  out  into  the 
prairies  of  Iowa,  unfamiliar  lands,  to  pine  and  die  of  home- 
sickness. 

So  Black  Hawk  started  north.  He  could  no  longer  remain 
at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River.  The  Dlinois  River  was  gradually 
becoming  a  forbidden  thoroughfare.  He  sharpened  his  toma- 
hawk, got  new  bullets  for  his  rifie,  furnished  by  the  British 
agents,  honed  his  scalping  knife,  and  began  the  trek. 

Black  Hawk  knew  there  was  no  turning  back.  The  land 
In  southern  Wi5consin,  its  fish  and  deer,  its  flowers,  its  garden 
5pots  and  village  sites,  its  glories  of  woodland  trails  and 
prairie  beauty  would  either  be  his  or  the  Indian  would  be  con- 
quered, a  subject  race,  forever  disappearing,  a  vanished  race 
Into  the  obscurity  of  yesterday.  His  indignities  from  white 
people  who  had  lied  and  stolen  from  him  had  reached  the 
climax  of  murderous  hate  and  a  homicidal  praecox. 

On  the  other  hand,  settlers  with  rifles,  axes,  cows,  horses, 
oxen,  plows,  bibles,  few  articles  of  furniture,  hungry  for  land, 
looking  to  the  sunsets  out  of  the  sunrises,  were  waiting  for 
this  exaggerated  barricade  of  threat  to  be  removed. 

Black  Hawk's  march  north  was  the  trail  of  tragedy.  He 
was  unwelcomed  by  Winnebago  Indians  who  were  devoid 


of  principle  and  ready  to  sell  either  way.  They  could  see  the 
hopelessness  of  the  Black  Hawk  revolt.  They  saw  in  it  the 
last  act  of  the  Indian's  tragic  drama.  Whatever  refuge 
Black  Hawk  sought  there  was  no  such  refuge.  It  was  as  in- 
evitable for  defeat  and  destruction  of  these  fugitive  Indians 
as  is  told  in  the  story  of  Waterloo  for  Napoleon  WTitten  by 
Victor  Hugo. 

For  these  Indians  were  fugitives,  rather  than  a  war  party. 
None  knew  it  better  than  Black  Hawk  when  he  reached  Kosh- 
konong.  His  only  hope  then  was  to  either  find  asylum  with 
the  Winnebagos  or  get  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Between 
him  and  the  Great  River  was  Fort  Crawford,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  From  there 
came  Jefferson  Davis  and  Zachary  Taylor,  names  to  conjure 
with.  Such  a  reader  of  the  future  could  have  looked  at  the 
awkward  6-plus-footer  from  the  San^^amon  River  valley  down 
in  ••Illinoy"  and  known  that  in  a  nation's  crisis  he  was  to  be 
President,  to  meet  extreme  national  danger,  and  save  the 
Union,  in  the  end  would  rest  in  the  Valhalla  of  the  gods, 
forever  the  greatest  of  America's  national  heroes — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Coming  up  out  of  Illinois  along  Rock  River,  one  may  follow 
from  Dixon  to  Fort  Atkinson  the  path  that  Lincoln  trod. 
You  may  see  the  heroic  statue  of  Black  Hawk,  by  Lorado 
Taft,  face  turned  down  the  river,  forever  looking,  forever 
hoping  that  out  of  the  sunshine  or  mists  there  will  come  the 
thousand  canoes  of  his  dreams,  manned  at  paddles  by  his 
warrior  Indian  people,  to  reclaim  the  land  he  lost — the  Land 
of  Black  Hawk.  Lost  of  him,  yes.  but  regained  by  thousands 
of  happy,  prosperous  people,  city  dwellers  and  farm  dwellers, 
who  may  have  been — long  have  been — inarticulate  to  tell  the 
story  of  scenic  loveliness  of  this  land. 

Even  now,  in  a  night  when  a  fog  settles  on  the  river,  it  is 
told  that  one  may  hear  the  rhythmic  dip  of  paddle,  the 
guttural  command  from  the  phantom  band  of  red  warriors 
as  they  make  their  slow  and  steady  way.  only  to  vanish  when 
dawn  comes  into  the  inevitable  pages  of  history  where  finis 
has  been  written,  and  all  the  chanting  requiems  have  been 
sung  over  the  bones  of  disaster. 

No  sooner  had  Black  Hawk's  band  of  Indians  been  destroyed 
and  the  remnant  placed  on  reservations  than  the  land  named 
after  him  became  a  populous  region.  In  2  years  300,000 
people  had  entered  southern  Wisconsin.  For  a  hundred  years 
they  have  lived  here  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  prolific 
agricultural  sections  of  the  world.  When  wheat  failed,  when 
the  destroying  bugs  and  flies  made  a  crop  unprofitable,  these 
farmers  of  the  South  went  into  dairying.  They  began  in  a 
small  way  and  gradually  grew  until  their  own  State  became 
first  of  all  of  the  dairying  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Indian  long  ago  has  vanished.  It  is  hard  to  find  one 
in  all  this  area.  He  belongs  to  history — to  the  storied  past. 
He  played  his  part  and  lost.  His  losing  built  a  new  empire^ 
the  empire  which  now  is  made  up  of  the  States  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin. 


Lending  and  Spending  Legislation 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  National  Grange: 

The  National  Grange, 
Washington.  D.  C,  July  2S.  1939. 
We  desire  to  register  an  earnest  protest  against  the  enactment  cf 
the  pending  bill  for  the  construction  and  financing  of  self -liquidat- 
ing projects.  H.  R.  7120  and  S.  2759.     Alter  a  careful  reading  of 
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this  mcoirure  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  It  would  be  contrary 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  country  to  pass  It. 

It  must  simply  be  regarded  as  a  camouflage  to  hide  the  mounting 
figures  of  the  public  debt,  and  it  Is  intended  to  circumvent  and 
violate  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  at  the  time  of 
the  World  War,  fi>ang  the  limit  of  national  Indebtedness  at  $45,000,- 
000  000.  According  to  official  estimates  that  limit  will  be  reached 
before  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

It  cannot  be  successfully  denied  that  the  repeated  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  ••prime  the  pump"  by  Government  lending  and 
spending  on  an  unprecedented  scale  have  been  a  colossal  failure. 
While  each  fresh  shot  in  the  arm  was  followed  bv  temporary  im- 
provement, after  the  effects  had  worn  off  our  basic  condition  was 
rendered  more  desperate  than  before. 

The  truth  is  that  In  pursuing  this  unsound  and  misguided  policy 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  progessively  being  reduced  to 
one  of  the  most  hopeless  forms  of  slavery,  the  slavery  that  goes  with 
debt.  Even  at  the  low-average  rate  of  2.57  percent  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt  amounts  to  the  staggering  sum  of  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  Roughly,  20  cents  out  of  every  dollar  coUect«d  by  the 
Government  In  taxes  goes  in  payment  cf  interest. 

Tlie  pending  bill  would  make  permanent  the  present  lending  and 
.spending  policy  of  the  Goverament,  and  all  the  losses  involved 
would  automatically  be  taken  out  of  the  Fede.-al  Treasury. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  lump-sum  appropriations 
that  have  been  voted  in  recent  years  have  done  more  to  destroy  the 
Independence  and  self-respect  of  Congre?s  than  all  other  factors 
combined.  This  system  of  making  appropriations  has  made  a  grab 
bag  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  has  had  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
the  people.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  Congress  should 
resume  Its  constitutional  prerogatives  and  put  an  end  to  this  orgy 
of  deficits,  waste,  and  unbridled  extrava;^ance. 

Mentioning  Just  ore  of  the  self-liquidating  projects  contained 
In  the  bill  now  being  considered,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  in  a 
voluminous  rejxirt  published  some  months  ago,  clearly  Indicated 
that  the  dream  of  a  system  cf  supcrhighwavs  supported  by  tolls 
was  not  feasible  on  the  financial  side,  because  the  revenues  to  be 
derived  from  tolls  would  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  such  roads.  There  are  sc;ircely  any  toll  roads  left  in 
the  country,  and  there  is  a  prejudice  against  toll  bridges.  It  may 
therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  the  proposed  roads  should 
be  built,  in  a  few  short  years  the  attempt  to  recover  the  cost  of 
construction  through  the  collection  of  tolls  would  be  abandoned, 
Baddling  a  heavy  financial  responsibility  upon  the  Treasury. 

Another  Item  contained  in  the  bill  authorizes  the  sum  of  $500.- 
000.000  for  rural-electrification  projects.  The  Grange  has  given  its 
hearty  support  to  the  plan  launched  In  this  connection  several 
years  ago.  We  consider  It  one  of  the  soundest  stops  ever  taken  by 
the  Government  to  Improve  conditions  in  the  farming  sections. 
However,  since  the  basic  act  for  rural  electrification,  passed  In  1938, 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $40,000,000  annually  over  a 
10-year  span  for  loans  on  such  projects,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
necessity  for  this  provision  in  the  measure  now  being  debated  in 
Congress.  Several  other  Items  contained  in  the  bUl  are  open  to 
many  objections. 

One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  this  biU  should  not  be  en- 
acted Is  that  It  would  discourage  private  Initiative  and  would  take 
us  farther  along  the  road  toward  making  America  a  collectlvlst 
state.  If  President  Roosevelt  should  issue  a  clear,  definite,  and 
positive  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  our  fixed  purpose  to 
continue  our  traditional  American  system  of  private  enterprise,  and 
If  such  legislation  as  this  were  thrown  Into  the  discard.  It  would 
do  more  than  anything  else  could  to  bring  about  such  an  upturn 
In  every  branch  of  American  industry  and  butiness  as  would  give 
cause  for  universal  rejoicing. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

The    National    Granci, 
Fred  Brenckman, 

WashiTigton  Representative. 
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Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  9,  1939,  standing  at 
the  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lancoln  in  Indiana,  Judge  Wilfred 
Bradshaw,  a  distinguished  jurist  and  orator  of  Indianapolis, 
paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  was  an  occasion  of  extraordinary  interest,  sponsored  by  i 


the  Boonvllle,  Ind.,  Press  Club.  The  subject  of  Judge  Brad- 
shaw's address  was,  '/Nancy  Hanks — Immortal  Mother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln."    He  sjwkc  as  follows: 

NANCT   HANICS — tMMORT.U.   MOTHER  OF  ABRAHAM   UMCOUf 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  members,  and  friends  ot  the 
Booneville  Press  Club.  February  12,  1809.  In  America,  democracy 
was  In  control  of  Congress,  and  the  popular  idol.  Tljomas  JelTeraon. 
was  President.  His  successor  had  been  elected  and  James  Madlnon 
was.  about  to  be  inaug^u-ated.  For  5  years  Alexander  Hamilton  had 
been  in  his  grave.  France  and  Elnghind  were  at  war.  1-Yom  tlie 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  was  writing  hl»  great  opinions  that  made  constitu- 
tional history.  Daniel  Webster,  then  27  years  of  age.  had  not  yet 
entered  Cougres*;  Heni-y  Clay  was  already  in  the  Senate,  and  started 
on  his  unprecedented  and  uncqualcd  career;  John  C.  Calhoun  also 
27.  was  still  in  the  Legliilalure  in  South  Carolina.  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  a  child  of  2  years,  and  General  Grant  had  not  yet  been  bom. 

While  In  America  tlie  foundations  of  Uie  Union  trembUd  and 
democracy  was  struggling  for  a  foothold,  and  while  war  made  bril- 
liant with  uniform  and  pomp  every  capital  of  Europe,  far  from  the 
turmoil,  across  the  mountains  In  a  log  cabin  In  the  heart  of  Ken- 
tucky. Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom. 

Other  speakers  on  the  platform  today  will  pay  tribute  to  the 
character  and  the  life  of  Lincoln,  the  man.  I  wish  to  confine  my 
rcmark.s  to  the  woman  who  gave  him  life.  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln, 
his  mother. 

It  was  the  pioneer  mother  who  suffered  most  In  the  conquest  of 
the  wilderness.  Transient  and  inadequate  homes,  a  man's  place  In 
the  field,  lack  of  medical  care,  and  a  constant  fear  robbed  her  of  the 
comforts  and  security  enjoyed  by  women  today.  The  mother  of 
President  Lincoln  was  one  of  these  belt-sitcnflcmg  pioneer  women 
who  quietly  made  their  contribution  to  civilization  and  passed  on 
Her  short  and  obscure  life  may  not  have  Impressed  the  people  of  her 
day.  but  the  offering  she  made  to  the  Nation  gi-ve  it  a  new  birth. 
Today  the  whole  world  brings  lu  tokens  of  appreciation  to  the  cabin 
door  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 

The  picture  of  Nancy  Hanks  is  as  uncertain  and  confused  as  that 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  Is  fixed  and  clear.  Dir-  as  the  dream  of  a  shift- 
ing mirage,  her  face  and  figure  waver  through  the  mists  of  time  and 
rumor.  Those  who  knew  her  disagree  even  as  to  the  color  of  her 
eyes,  the  shade  of  her  liair,  her  physical  build,  and  height.  No  signa- 
ture of  Nancy  Hanks  has  yet  t)een  discovered.  Whenever  she  had  to 
sign  a  legal  document  she  made  her  mark.  At  the  very  best,  she  was 
simply  an  attractive  young  pioneer  woman,  having  the  least  and 
poorest  opportunities  for  any  kind  of  education  such  as  the  primi- 
tive schools  of  that  time  afforded. 

But  the  qualliies  of  her  mind  and  character  were  impressed  more 
distinctly  than  was  her  physical  appearance.  All  remember  that  she 
was  uncommonly  Intelligent,  had  remarkably  keen  perception,  and 
extraordinary  strength  of  mind.  All  testify  that  she  was  inordi- 
nately kind  and  affectionate.  Between  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  boy 
and  this  backwoods  mother  there  was  a  powerful  bond  of  pympathy. 
They  understood  each  other  without  words:  perhaps  she  felt  In  him 
her  own  fierce  hunger  for  learning,  for  a  larser.  richer  world. 

"Abe's  mind  and  mine — what  little  I  have — seems  to  run  to- 
gether," she  Is  reported  to  have  once  said. 

She  has  become  one  of  the  world's  greatest  mothers. 

And  that  is  why  on  this  day  descendants  of  neighbors  of  the 
Lincoln  family,  who  lived  In  the  crude  log  cabin  here  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago,  gather  today  on  Lincoln  City's  highest  hUltop 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  mother  who  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
boy  of  9  helped  to  bury  In  Hoosler  soil.  The  whole  Nation  honors 
his  memory,  but  southern  Indiana  pays  tribute  at  the  grave  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  who  died  2  years  after  coming  with  her 
husband  and  two  children  from  Kentucky  to  make  a  new  home 
In  the  wilderness.  And  so  today  from  the  countryside  and  neigh- 
boring towns  come  the  faithful  to  place  wreaths  on  her  grave,  Jtist 
across  the  valley  from  the  log  cabin  which  was  their  home. 

We  stand  on  sacred  soil  today,  where  rest  the  precious  remains 
of  this  great  mother.  It  was  here  that  Lincoln  learned  to  read.  It 
was  here  that  In  the  crucible  of  hard  and  stem  fate  the  character 
was  formed  that  proved  -sufBclent  unto  the  task  of  striking  the 
snackles  from  the  slave  ground  by  centuries  of  unrequited  toll, 
making  America  forever  a  union  of  indestructible  States.  It  was 
here  that  the  heavens  ra'.ncd  sorrow  on  him  when  he  helped  btiUd 
his  mother's  rude  coffin,  and  helped  carry  her  up  the  hlU  to  the 
little  graveyard,  and  saw  her  laid  away. 

"Here  In  a  quiet  beauty  spot. 
Whore  Lincoln's  mother  sleeps. 
Tlie  wild  birds  sing  a  vesper  song. 
The  sky  a  long  watch  keeps. 

"She  waa  his  guiding  star  through  life. 
The  beacon  light  along  his  way. 
That  led  him  in  his  darkest  hour. 
When  sorrow  filled  hU  day. 

"And  when  his  secret  soul  rebelled. 

At  fame  so  dearly  bought. 
In  htmibleness  and  faith  he  breathed 
The  prayers  his  mother  taught." 

It  was  In  1816  that  the  Llncolns  decided  to  leave  forever  Ken- 
tucky's contentious  soil,  becauae  they  had  become  discouraged 
over  the  uncertamty  of  land  titles.  They  made  off  to  find  another 
home  beyoxid  the  Ohio  River.    If  consulted  at  all,  Nancy  JAzuxta 
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readily  agreed  to  go.  Sbe  appears  to  have  accepted  her  lowly 
Btate  in  life  a«  fixed  and  irrevocable.  She  was  very  humble,  un- 
protestlDK.  thankful  for  a  friendly  word  or  act.  They  drifted 
across  and  down  the  great  river  to  a  landing  on  the  Indiana 
bank,  like  a  piece  of  human  flotsam  thrown  forward  by  the  surg- 
ing: tide  of  Immlfrrntlon.  the  black  and  prodigious  depths  of  the 
miehly  woods  before  them.  Albert  J.  Beveridpe,  In  his  Life  of 
Lincoln,  has  described  southern  Indiana  as  the  Uncolns  saw  It  In 
these  words: 

"When,  on  the  barren  peak  of  some  rocky  hill  you  catch  a  dis- 
tant view.  It  generally  Is  nothing  but  an  undulating  surface  of 
Impenrtrable  forests.  Vast,  forbidding,  tremendous,  this  mighty 
forest  stretched  northward  from  the  Ohio,  its  trees  like  giant 
sentinels,  guarding   the  wilderness  " 

There  was  hardly  more  than  rnc  ndult  white  man  to  every  4 
pquare  miles.  Into  this  abode  of  gloom  and  solitude  the  Llncolns 
made  their  slow  and  toilsome  way  in  mldautumn  of  that  year. 

Abrnham  Lincoln  lived  here  until  21  years  of  age.  when  he  moved 
to  r.Unols:  but  when  he  moved  en  he  left  with  us  his  mother,  in 
whose  memcry  this  great  shrine  has  been  built,  and  In  whose  honor 
we  meet  here  today. 

It  Ls  hard  for  us  to  accurately  Judge  the  influence  of  Nancy 
Hanks  upon  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  so  young  when  he  lost  her. 
We  do  know  that  many  years  later,  when  he  had  achieved  the  ulti- 
mate In  success,  he  said; 

•All  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be.  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother." 

Someone  has  «ad: 

"Givo  me  a  child  until  he  is  7  jrcars  of  age  and  the  world  can 
have  him." 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  9  years  eld  when  his  mother  died.  He  had 
her  during  the  formntive  years  of  his  life,  when  his  childhood  mind 
was  plast.c.  like  clay  In  the  hands  of  the  potter,  which  can  be 
molded  and  mrd"  Into  a  th'ng  of  beauty.  She  had  given  him  every- 
thing In  her  power,  a  strong  physique,  a  great  mir.d.  and  a  noble 
character.  Hers  was  a  great  life.  It  needs  no  false  dramatization  or 
embellishment  to  enhance  Its  liuplrailpn. 

"They  say  that  man  Is  mighty, 

He  governs  Irnd  and  sea, 
He  wields  a  mighty  sceptre 
O'er  lesser  powers  that  be; 

But  a  mightier  power  and  stronger 
Man  from  his  throne  has  hurled. 

For  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world." 

As  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court  of  Marion  County.  In  which  Is 
located  the  capital  city  of  our  State,  my  chief  concern  and  inter- 
est tcday  Is  in  the  welfare  of  yountr  people,  partlculp.rly  the  great 
pioblem  of  delinquency  among  children.  If  tveiy  boy  In  Indiana 
had  a  mother  like  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  crime  among  young 
people  would  be  materially  reduced,  and  our  boys  and  girls  would 
lO'ow  Into  men  and  women  with  strength  of  character  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  met^t  the  many  temptations  that  come  to  men 
in  a  world  seething  with  confusion  and  complexity.  Poor  and 
humble  as  the  Lincoln  home  was,  yet  if  every  home  In  Indiana 
today  had  In  it  a  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  as  the  mother,  fewer  of 
cur  young  men  would  be  leading  a  life  of  crime.  We  all  know 
that  the  greatest  contributing  cause  of  delinquency  today  is  the 
lack  of  proper  home  influence.  Yet  this  awful  truth  Is  not  fully 
rralized  until  it  is  known  that  7  out  of  10  young  men  in  the 
Indiana  reformatory  come  from  homes  broken  by  death,  separa- 
tion, or  divorce. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War,  President  Lincoln 
met  with  the  Governors  cf  the  several  States  to  honor  the  men 
who  had  fallen  under  the  singeing  Are  at  Gettysburg.  There  the 
great  orators  of  the  day  gave  eloquent  accolades  to  the  men  who 
had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  that  great  battle.  Lincoln  dedicated 
the  cemeten,-  in  an  address  of  266  words,  which  will  remain,  as 
long  as  the  English  language  endures,  one  of  Its  greatest  examples 
cf  purity  of  diction,  of  eloquence  of  expression,  and  elevation  of 
thought. 

"It  Is  for  us.  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us." 

And  so  today  let  us  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Emancipator 
and  here  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  great  task  remiiinlng  before 
us — that  of  making  more  secure  In  the  world  today  the  great  prin- 
ciples for  which  Lincoln  stood.  We  are  pioneers  but  not  In  the 
sense  that  the  Llncolns  were  when  they  moved  to  Indiana.  We 
liave  no  more  frontiers  such  as  they  had.  If  the  early  American 
did  not  like  things  as  he  found  them,  he  could  pull  stakes  and 
move  on.  and  the  majority  of  them  did  that.  The  majority  of 
them  never  dug  In  for  the  lifelong,  patient,  creative  effort  to  shape 
their  environment  to  meet  their  needs.  Now  the  frontier  has 
closed,  leaving  us  no  choice  but  to  try  to  solve  our  social  and 
economic  problems  where  we  are.  The  virtue  we  need  terribly  today 
l.s  endurance  In  the  face  of  the  absence  of  material  hardships.  Our 
modern  lives  are  threatened  by  the  subtle  poison  of  safety,  com- 
fort, security,  and  hours  of  leisure,  such  as  no  generation  before 
ever  dreamed  of.  We  were  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  work 
of  conquering  a  co^tnent  was  the  destiny  of  America.  Now  we 
find  that  continent  conquered,  and  find  ourselves  in  need  of  civiliz- 
ing it,  a  process  which  cannot  be  carried  on  with  spades  and  axes. 
What  threatens  the  welfare  of  our  country  Is  within  us.  Tlie  real 
danger  Is  the  triviality  of  character  and  mind  among  our  well-fed. 
well-dressed,  educated  citizens  who  do  not  seriously  concern  them- 
selves atx)Ut  the  great  problems  confronting  our  people. 


And  let  us  also  today  reconsecrate  and  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  this  great  mother.  Let  us  make 
this  a  shrine  to  motherhood.  Where  else  in  the  world  Is  there  such 
an  outstanding-monument  to  the  mothers  cf  great  men?  We  pay 
I  tribute  to  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  the  pioneer  mother,  who  was  emi- 
nently successful  In  her  life's  mission.  Here  lies  the  mother  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  America  ever  produced. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  Admonishes  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH  D.XKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  29,  1939 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
New  Deal's  grandiose  program  of  spending  our  grandchil- 
dren's money  has  collapsed  completely  as  a  method  of  either 
curing  or  curbing  our  10-year-old  depression — three  times  as 
long  a  period  of  panic  and  poverty  as  ever  before  experienced 
by  this  country — we  are  again  faced  with  the  same  mo- 
notonous and  badly  disproved  proposal  to  engage  in  another 
reckless  spending  spree. 

So  repeatedly  has  the  Rooseveltian  ruse  of  f.irting  with 
rational  bankruptcy  by  profligate  political  spending  been  ex- 
posed as  a  fiction  and  a  fraud  that  this  time  even  its  sponsors 
are  trying  to  camouflage  its  content  by  calling  it  a  "lending" 
program.  It  is  diflicult  to  understand  just  who  the  New  Deal 
dreamers  intend  to  fool  by  disguising  the  new  financial  dance 
with  death  as  a  lending  program,  because  for  the  past  7 
years  their  entire  program  of  careless  squandermania  has  been 
based  on  the  lending  idea  because  they  have  borrowed  so 
much  money  "lent  to  the  Government"  that  our  national 
deficit  now  is  crowding  $45,000,000,000.  Such  a  prolonged 
Roman  holiday  with  the  taxpayers'  money  may  be  profitable 
for  the  politicians  drawing  rich  dividends  for  their  connec- 
tions with  this  spend-yourselves-into-totalitarianism  trickery, 
but  to  the  millions  of  taxpayers  who  must  pay  these  fiddlers 
from  the  frviits  of  their  own  toil  it  represents  one  of  the  most 
devastating  eras  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

"Roo.'revelt  economy" — remember  he  said  he  would  cut 
Government  expenses  25  percent — has  increased  taxes  and 
boosted  living  casts  to  the  point  that  despite  the  great  pyra- 
miding of  unmet  expenses  resulting  in  our  $45,000,000,000 
debt,  the  money  which  is  raised  to  meet  the  portion  of  this 
extravagance  not  permitted  to  accumulate  as  unpaid  bal- 
ances is  so  great  that  its  back-breaking  burden  is  already 
reducing  living  standards  and  denying  happiness  to  a  great 
portion  of  our  populace.  Witness  the  way  in  which  New 
Deal  expenditures  are  already  reaching  down  into  the 
pockets  of  the  workingman  and  the  farmer  to  take  from  him 
a  generous  portion  of  his  already  far  too  meager  income — 
and  remember,  my  colleagues  and  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
not  yet  even  begun  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  huge  debt 
which  previous  lending  programs  have  tied  around  our  necks 
like  an  ugly  and  relentless  millstone. 

Figures  computed  by  A.  A.  Ballantine.  former  Undersecre- 
tary pf  the  Treasury,  show  just  how  the  man  who  labors 
is  not  "the  forgotten  man"  when  the  tax  collector  exacts 
his  pound  of  flesh  for  the  spending  carnival  which  has 
brought  so  much  opportunity  and  comfort  to  a  privileged 
coterie  of  political  favorites.  In  the  following  compilation 
the  New  Deal  exacts  the  part  of  the  price  lalt>eled  "tax"  in 
each  of  these  items  of  everyday  use: 


Article 

N'i>rni,il 
jirii* 

Tax  in- 

Clllill'-l 

in  price 

Cotton  dress „ 

F.lorfric-lichtbill 

1  olcphono  bill „. .„ _„. 

riRarcties  (-'  p.»ckagcs) ^ . I 

5  irallon' eavjine _       

Loaf  of  bread . .  ... 

$7.S5 

3.00 

2.50 

.25 

.80 

.10 

$2.85 
.SO 
.41 
.13 
.30 
.01 
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When  the  American  workingman  and  the  American  farmer 
finally  realize  the  inevitable  and  eternal  truth  that  only  a 
little  over  two-fifths  of  the  money  received  by  Government 
through  taxation  comes  from  income  taxes,  and  that  the 
workers  of  the  land  are  paying  the  balance  through  a  wide 
variety  of  indirect  and  largely  hidden  taxes,  he  will  know  the 
full  story  of  just  how  completely  the  New  Deal  and  its  spend- 
ing-lending-borrowing-bankrupting  policies  are  denying  him 
and  his  children  of  the  opportunities  for  success  and  happi- 
ness, which  have  been  traditionally  American  for  150  years 
prior  to  the  past  7  New  Deal  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me,  I  shall  insert  at  this 
point  an  editorial  taken  from  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader, 
published  in  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.  The  comments  of  Fred 
Christopherson,  the  capable  editor  of  this  splendid  paper,  are 
brief  but  highly  pertinent.  I  urge  you  all  to  read  the  following 
editorial  carefully  before  casting  your  votes  on  the  huge 
spending  programs  to  be  confronting  us  next  week.  I  am  sure 
that  not  only  the  comments  of  Mr.  Christopherson  will  be 
helpful  to  you,  but  that  the  statements  of  a  fellow  running 
for  President  by  name  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  of 
America's  premier  historian  and  student  of  government, 
James  Truslow  Adams,  will  be  illuminating.  If  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  in  1930.  1932,  and  1933  was  true  and  correct, 
then  what  President  Roosevelt  says  in  1937,  1938,  and  1939  is 
false  and  uneconomic.  Each  of  you  can  decide  in  your  own 
conscience  whether  the  candidate  or  the  officeholder  was 
enunciating  a  sound  governmental  doctrine;  none  of  you  can 
seriously  contend  that  the  squire  of  Hyde  Park  is  right  in 
both  instances.  Upon  youi-  decision  as  to  which  preachment 
of  the  man  who  is  now  President  you  select  to  follow  may 
depend  the  very  existence  of  solvent  government  and  democ- 
racy itself.  It  is  my  hope  that  a  dispassionate  and  unpreju- 
diced study  of  the  following  editorial  will  help  us  all  to  forget 
partisanship  and  to  display  patriotism  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge soon  confronting  us  as  we  approach  the  hour  of  deci- 
sion in  connection  with  what  may  well  prove  to  be  the  "spend- 
ing straw"  to  break  the  camel's  back  of  Uncle  Sam's  national 
solvency. 

JFrom  the  Sioux  Palls  (S.  Dale  )   Argus  Leader  of  July  25,  1939] 

ON     THE    BRINK 

With  the  gigantic  sprnd-lend  bill  now  before  Congress  v^e  give 
space  today  to  the  opinions  of  two  distinguished  commentators  on 
the   general   subject    of   Government   expenditures   and   credit. 

One  of  these  Is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  following  quota- 
tions are  from  speeches  and  public  statements  he  issued  in  1930, 
1932.  and  1933: 

"We  are  not  getting  an  adequate  return  for  the  money  we  are 
spending  in  Washington,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  we  are 
spending  altogether  too  much  money  for  Government  services 
that  are  neither  practical  nor  necessary.  And  then,  in  addition 
to  that,  we  are  attempting  too  many  functions.  We  need  to 
simplify  what  the  Federal  Government  Is  giving  to  the  people. 

"I  accuse  the  present  (Hoover)  administration  of  being  the 
greatest  spending  administration  In  peacetimes  In  all  our  his- 
tory. It  Is  an  administration  that  has  piled  bureau  on  bureau, 
commission  on  commission,  and  has  failed  to  anticipate  the  dire 
needs  and  the  reduced  earning  power  of  the  people.  Bureaus  and 
bureaucrats,  conunissions  and  commissioners  have  been  retained  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.     •     •     • 

"If  we  do  not  halt  this  steady  process  of  building  commissions 
and  regulatory  bodies  and  special  legislation  like  huge  Inverted 
pyramids  over  every  one  of  the  simple  constitutional  provisions, 
we  shall  soon  be  spending  many  billions  of  dollars  more.     •     •     • 

"The  credit  of  the  family  depends  chiefly  upon  whether  that 
family  is  living  within  Its  Income.  And  that  Is  equally  true  of  the 
cation.  If  the  nation  Is  living  within  Its  Income,  its  credit  Is 
good. 

"If,  In  some  crises.  It  lives  beyond  Its  Income  for  a  3rear  or  two.  It 
can  usually  borrow  temporarily  at  reasonable  rates.  But  If,  like  a 
spendthrift.  It  throws  discretion  to  the  winds  and  Is  willing  to  make 
no  sacrifice  at  all  In  spending.  If  it  extends  its  taxing  to  the  limit 
of  the  people's  power  to  pay  and  continues  to  pUe  up  deficits,  then 
It  is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy.     •     •     • 

"And  on  my  part  I  ask  you  very  simply  to  assign  me  to  the  task 
of  reducing  the  annual  operating  expenses  of  your  National  Gov- 
ernment. We  murt  move  with  a  direct  and  resolute  purpose  now. 
The  Members  of  Congress  and  I  are  pledged  to  immediate  economy. 
When  a  great  danger  threatens  our  basic  security  It  Is  my  duty  to 
advise  Congress  of  the  way  to  preserve  It.  In  so  doing  I  must  be 
fair  not  only  to  the  few  but  to  the  many.  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I 
appeal  to  you.  If  the  Congress  chooses  to  vest  me  with  this 
responsibility  It  will  be  exereclsed  In  a  spirit  of  Justice  to  all,  of 
•ympathy  to  those  who  are  In  need,  and  of  maintaining  Inviolate 
the  basic  welfare  of  the  United  States.     •     •     • 


"Taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors  because 
they  are  a  burden  on  production  and  are  paid  through  production. 
II  those  taxes  are  excessive,  they  are  reflected  in  idle  factories.  In 
tax-sold  farms,  and  in  hordes  of  hungry  people,  tramping  the 
streets  and  seeking  Jobs  In  vain.     •     •     • 

"I  know  something  of  taxes  For  3  long  years  I  have  been  going 
up  and  down  this  country  preaching  that  government — Federal  and 
State  and  local — costs  too  much.  I  shall  not  step  that  preach- 
ing.    •     •     • 

"And  I  propose  to  use  this  position  of  high  responsibility  to 
discuss  •  •  •  the  duty  of  reducing  taxes,  of  Increa-sing  the 
efficiency  of  government,  of  cutting  out  the  underbrush  around  our 
governmental  structure,  of  getting  the  most  public  service  for 
every  dollar  paid  in  taxation.  That  I  pledge  you.  and  nothing  I 
have  said  in  the  campaign  transcends  In  importance  this  cove- 
nant with  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States." 

The  other  commentator  Is  James  Truslow  Adams,  author  of  the 
Epic  of  America  and  other  famous  books.  In  a  statement  issued  to 
the  press  for  publication  today,  he  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions concerning  public  spending: 

"The  defeat  of  the  spending-lendlng  bill,  the  billions  It  would 
add  to  the  public  deht.  are  of  vast  Importance  to  all  Americans. 
In  6  years,  besides  reducing  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar  by  about 
40  percent,  we  have  attempted  to  prime  the  pump  by  adding 
about  $25,000,000,000  to  our  debt  without  solving  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  or  restoring  prosperity. 

"To  continue  longer  on  this  spending-lendlng  road  is,  I  believe, 
to  ruin  the  Government  s  credit  beyond  repair  and  to  brmp  on  us 
all  the  Intolerable  suffering  of  heavy  inflation  as  happened  In 
France,  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

'I  am  not  an  economic  royalist  nor  a  politician  but  a  hard- 
working private  citizen  of  modest  means,  with  only  one  house  and 
some  savings  in  securities,  savings-bank  accounts,  and  life  insur- 
ance which  I  am  strtiggllng  to  preserve.  From  study  and  long 
experience,  I  am  convinced  that  our  savings  will  bt  almost  totally 
lo6t  If  we  do  not  stop  this  debauch  of  national  spending;  that 
small  people  like  myself  financially,  men  and  women  who  have 
savings  and  insurance,  will  eventually  be  ruined. 

"Members  of  Congress  at  this  critical  moment  are  tmder  terrlflc 
pressure  not  only  from  the  administration  but  from  groups  back 
home  who,  while  they  demand  economy  In  general,  also  press  for 
money  for  local  projects. 

"Congress  should  hear  at  once  from  all  those  who  realize  that 
George  Washington  was  right  when  he  said  that  for  the  payment 
of  debt  there  must  be  revenue,  and  that  to  have  revenue  there  must 
be  taxes,  and  that  while  the  cherishing  of  sound  public  credit  Is 
the  duty  of  Congress,  public  opinion  must  cooperate  In  guiding 
Congress  to  a  sound  course. 

•We  are  fast  reaching,  if  we  have  not  already  reached,  the  brink 
beyond  which  lies  the  crash  of  our  private  security  and  hope.  If 
we  slide  over  this  brink,  we  shall  have  ourselves  to  blame  If  public 
opinion  is  not  sound  and  If.  as  Washington  advised,  we  do  not 
cooperate  with  Congress  by  letting  them  know  what  it  is. 

"If  v,e  do  not  want  prtntlng-press  paper  money,  with  all  Its  In- 
tolerable consequences,  I  believe  there  Is  no  time  to  lose  In  asking 
your  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  halt  spending.  I  suggest  beside 
telegraphing  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  you  discuss  this  with 
your  friends  and  neighbors,  precinct  committeemen,  and  county 
chairman  of  your  own  party." 

The  Argus-Leader  can  add  little  to  the  foregoing  discussions  ex- 
cept to  suggest  that  they  be  read  and  reread  and  their  contents 
carefully  digested.  Then  clip  them  out  and  show  them  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors.  They  present  a  philosophy  that  most  surely 
deserves  our  exacting  attention  at  this  critical  period  in  American 
history. 

General  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Parkway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  29, 1939 


STATEMENT   BY   HON    CLIFF   CLEVENGER,   OF   OHIO,    BEFORE 
THE    HOUSE    COMMITTEE    ON    APPROPRIATIONo 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

History  has  said  that  General  Greene  was  the  strong  right  arm 
of  Gen.  George  Wa.shington.  Granting  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, surely  then  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  must  have  been  bis  strong 
left  arm. 

Serving  from  the  frozen  reaches  of  the  St.  Lawrence  In  the  Arnold 
campaign,  with  the  Pennsylvania  line  at  Oermantown  and  Brandy- 
wine,  what  American  has  not  thrilled  at  his  capture  of  Stony  Point? 
,  It  was  of  him  and  the  safety  of  West  Point  that  Washington  first 
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thought  when  came  the  betrayal  of  Arnold  He  redeemed  the 
Colony  of  Georgia,  swept  up  through  the  CaroUnas.  and  helped  In 
the  flnal  consummation  at  Yorktown:  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  new  State  of  Oeorpla.  In  which  body  his 
right  to  sit  was  questioned,  he  being  a  Pennsylvanlan. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Harmar  In  1790  at  the  site  of  the 
present-day  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  and  the  destruction  of  a  fecond 
army  at  the  hands  of  the  British  and  Indians  northwest  of  Green- 
ville. Ohio.  In  1792.  and  the  consoquant  opening  of  the  whole  north- 
west country  to  ravages  of  Indian  attack,  President  George  Wash- 
ington called  him  back  from  his  retirement  In  private  life  and 
made  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  He  proceeded  to  Pltt-sburgh.  thence  to  Cincinnati,  where, 
under  the  greatest  of  handicaps,  he  drilled  and  disciplined  his 
forces  and  then  moved  up  the  Miami  River  Into  the  Indian  country. 

At  the  site  of  St  Clair's  defeat  he  built  Fort  Recovery,  buried  693 
of  the  skeletons  of  that  force,  defeated  a  strong  attack,  moved  up 
the  Auglaize  to  Its  Junction  with  the  Maumee.  where  he  built 
Fort  Defiance  and  "defied  all  hell  to  take  it."  Proceeding  down 
the  Maume*  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Toledo,  he  fought  on  Augxist 
20,  1794.  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers.  Almost  under  the  guns  of 
the  British  fort  he  built  a  wooden  post  at  the  site  of  Toledo — Fort 
Industry— then,  retracing  his  steps  to  Fort  Defiance,  he  passed  some 
,  40  miles  upward  to  the  junction  of  the  St.  Marys  and  St.  Joseph 
*i  Rivers,  where  he  built  the  post  named  after  hlmselX,  now  P'ort 
Wayne.  Ind. 

Meeting  the  Indian  tribes  In  council,  he.  after  months  of  negoti- 
ation, made  and  signed  on  August  7,  1795.  the  famous  treaty  of 
^    Greenville.     This  great  soldier  of  Pennsylvania  saved  what  a  great 
soldier  of   Virginia.  George   Rogers   Clark,   had   won — six   States   of 
the  American  Northwest. 

Prom  the  human  material  this  brilliant  military  achievement 
made  secure,  these  States  have  molded  no  less  than  10  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  uncounted  other  men  and 
women  of  note.  We  want  to  make  along  the  Miami- Auglaize- 
Maumee  Rivers  a  lasting  out-of-door  memorial  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can— one  of  its  greatest  soldiers  whose  fate  It  was  in  1796  while  on 
his  way  home  from  Detroit,  to  die  from  Illness  and  exposure  In  his 
country's  cause. 

"As  eft  has  happened  in  America's  story 
The  path  of  duty  is  the  road  to  glory." 

We  want  to  make  this  great  waterway  an  American  memorial 
parkway,  to  give  along  its  way  refuge  to  wildlife;  places  of  recrea- 
tion and  enJoyTnent.  To  mark  the  resting  places  of  men — white 
and  red — who  made  historj-  here.  Let  the  memory  of  the  savage 
Indian  chiefs  who  made  covenants  and  kept  them,  even  to  the  loss 
of  their  most  highly  prized  lands,  in  this  day  of  covenant  breakers, 
be  remembered  as  men  of  probity  and  honor.  My  State  and  its 
people  pray  for  this  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Parkway  that  all  who 
pass  this  way  may  renew  the  wellsprlngs  of  their  patriotism — to 
the  glory  of  God  and  our  native  laud. 


The  Spending-Lending  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    lUJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  29,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  H.  I.  PHILLIPS 


"Nobody  Is  buying  doorknobs.  They  have  enough.  Well,  sup- 
pose I  run  a  big  doorknob  factory.  I  haven't  any  money  to  spend 
for  advertising,  and  I  can't  afford  to  put  any  money  Into  new 
type  doorknobs  and  a  big  selling  campaign." 

"So  what,  pepper?" 

"So  I  wake  up  some  morning  and  read  that  the  Government  has 
a  plan  to  revive  my  business.  It  will  lend  me  a  million  dollars, 
maybe,  to  open  full  blast  and  turn  out  more  doorknobs." 

"Will   that   be   a   self-liquidating   project,   popper?" 

"The  Government  says  so.  It  says  the  p3ople  have  always  used 
doorknobs,  that  the  old  doorknobs  are  worn  out  and  that  If  I 
go  at  it  right  I  can  turn  out  a  bumper  crop  of  doorknobs,  create 
a  big  demand,  ."^ell  'em  all  and  pay  back  the  loan." 

"What  next,  popper?" 

"I  lake  the  loan.  I  put  on  a  big  selling  campaign  and  I  spend  all 
the  money  I  borrowed  but  nobody  buys  the  doorknobs." 

"What  do  you  do  then,  popper?" 

"You  mean  what  docs  the  Government  do  thpn?  Well.  It  Issties 
an  appeal  to  the  people  to  put  an  extra  set  of  doorknobs  on  every 
door.  Then  It  lends  me  another  million  to  sell  the  country  the 
Idea  that  two  sets  of  doorknobs  on  every  door  arc  necessary.  I  get 
up  an  advertising  campaign  with  the  slogan  "Wise  Americans  Do 
Not  Depend  on  One  Set  of  Doorknobs!"  " 

"Does  It  work,  popper?" 

"No." 

"Is  that   loan   self-liquidating?" 

"No:  so  I  get  another  sell-liquldatlng  loan  to  liquidate  all 
the  previous  loans." 

"Is  it  difficult,  daddy?" 

"It's  compulsory.  Then  with  the  new  loan  Congress  passes  a  law 
making  it  compulsory  for  every  house  in  America  to  have  three 
sets  of  doorknobs  on  every  door." 

"Does  that  clear  up  everything?" 

"I'm  afraid  not.  But  I  am  not  downhearted.  I  still  have  an  ace 
In  the  hole  so  all  the  loans  can  be  liquidated." 

"What   is  It.   popper?" 

"I  get  together  with  all  the  doorknob  makers  and  get  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  requiring  doorknobs  on  windows!" 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  29,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  MAJ.  EUGENE  I.  VAN  ANTWERP,  AND  AN 

EDITOIUAL 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  followins  article  by 
H.  I.  PhiUips: 

Thk  Onck  OVDt 
(By  H.   I.   Phillips) 

rATHEB   AND  SON   DIALOGS 

"Popper,  what  Is  a  self-liquidating  loan?" 

"Sonnie,  go  out  and  play.  The  boy  next  door  Is  whistling  for 
you." 

"Daddy.  I've  been  reading  about  the  plan  to  lend  M.000.000,000 
to  industry  for  self-Uquidatlng  projects,  and  I  don't  understand 
It." 

"It's  too  deep  to  try  to  understand  fully,  my  boy.  Go  ride 
your  bicycle." 

"But.  popper.  I  wanna  know  about  It." 

"Well,  I  guess  what  it  all  means  is  that  the  Government  still 
holds  the  notion  that  anybody  pays  back  all  money  he  borrows." 

"Btit  what  Is  a  self-liquidating  loan,  popper?" 

"Let's  see.  Assume  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  doorknobs  and  the 
doorknob  business  is  in  a  bad  way  all  over  America.  All  the  door- 
knob factorle«  are  closed,  and  no  doorknob  worker  can  get  a  Job." 

"But  why,  popper,  is  the  doorknob  business  in  such  a  bad 
way?' 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  Maj.  Eugene  I.  Van  Antwerp,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  over 
the  red  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  from  sta- 
'  tion  WWJ  in  Detroit,  July  19,  1939,  and  also  an  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  News: 

The  year  1939  has  marked  the  advent  of  a  tremendous  discovery! 
Certain  superpatriots  and  opportvmist  demagogs  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered Americanism! 

Prompted  by  the  success  in  Europe  of  individuals  who  climbed  to 
fame  In  the  role  of  dictators,  scores  of  would-be  dictators  have  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  scene  In  the  United  States.  - 

These  self-appointed  red.  white,  and  blue  Stallns.  Hitlers,  and 
Massolinis  are  today  spewing  forth  much  of  the  evil  propaganda 
with  which  the  American  public  is  being  bombarded  from  all  sides. 
Clothed  In  the  garb  of  Americanism,  they  are  preaching  Ideas  and 
principles  that  are  directly  in  conflict  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Conveniently  they  ignore 
the  fact  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  mother  of  Americanism  and  with- 
out the  enforcement  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  every  respect  American- 
ism ceases  to  exist. 

Some  of  these  imitation  dictators  would  even  have  us  believe  that 
Americanism  sanctions  the  organization  of  secret  uniformed  bodies, 
trained  and  prepared  to  take  over  the  duties  of  oxir  law-enforcing 
agencies  at  a  moment's  notice.  Hiding  behind  the  American  flag, 
they  would  have  us  believe  the  spirit  of  Americanism  approves  the 
promotion  of  class  and  racial  hatreds.  In  one  voice  they  sing  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner.  In  the  next  they  sing  a  hymn  of  hate  to 
incite  murder  and  riot. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  catch  to  all  this,  and  their  glorious  promises 
of  riches  and  prosperity  for  the  American  people,  if  we  accept  their 
guidance  and  counsel.  These  hatemongers.  cgo-manlacs  as  well  as 
plain  racketeers,  have  some  very  definite  purpose  in  mind.  You 
can  be  sure  those  purposes  are  all  sel^h  ones.     Regardless  of  the 
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glamorous  titles  with  which  they  identify  themselves  and  their 
societies — the  man  In  the  street  knows  them  to  be  plain,  ordinary, 
cheap,  every-day  chlselers  who  have  visions  of  getting  rich  on  the 
contributions  they  can  wheedl?  from  a  gullible  public.  As  spo- 
claltsts  In  the  organization  of  hate  societies,  these  self-crowned 
saviors  belong  to  our  newest  class  of  racketeers. 

The  formula  is  simple.  You  pick  out  some  special  group  to 
hate — by  color,  by  race,  by  religion,  or  their  politics.  You  create 
breath-taking,  fabulous  lies.  Then  with  constant  repetition,  you 
eventually  force  your  audience  to  su-^pect  that  where  there  is 
smoke  there  must  be  fire.  Real  success  lies  In  the  ability  to  fabri- 
cate the  mo.st  amazing  ffilsehoods.  Falsehoods  that  produce  fear 
are  most  effective — because  when  people  are  frightened  they  are 
more  willing  to  pay  for  promised  protection. 

It  all  bolls  down  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  collecting  dues, 
donations,  or  subsidies,  and  the  sale  of  uniforms  and  emblems. 
If  they  can't  sell  you  a  uniform  they  are  prepared  to  dress  you 
up  In  a  shirt  that  Is  guaranteed  to  be  both  colorful  and  dis- 
tinctive. 

One  or  two  of  our  most  currently  prominent  made-ln-Amerlca 
dictators  have  taken  a  tip  from  the  Broadway  producer  who  finds 
a  so-called  angel  for  his  theatrical  ventures.  They  have  proved 
It  Is  not  Impossible  to  And  persons  with  more  money  than  brains — 
persons  who  are  willing  to  part  with  huge  sums,  either  as  an 
Investment  for  greater  riches  or  under  the  pathetic  impression 
they  are  doing  a  patriotic  service  for  their  country. 

The  organizer  who  finds  an  "angel"  Is  especially  fortunate.  He 
has  money  with  which  to  lmmediat<>ly  buy  and  distribute  millions 
of  pamphlets.  He  can  put  out  millions  of  alleged  copies  of  forged 
documents  designed  to  prove  his  daring  fabrications.  He  also  has 
the  m-oney  to  hire  agents  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  to 
publish  periodicals,  and  buy  time  on  the  radios.  This  type  of 
racketeer,  armed  with  an  oily  tongue,  a  magnetic  voice,  and  a  f>oI- 
sonous  pen,  goes  after  his  profits  with  scleutlflc,  big-business 
methods. 

The  fact  that  some  of  these  parasites  are  meeting  with  remark- 
able success  has  been  publicly  verified  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  by  the  investigations  of  the  Dies  Committee  on 
un-American  Activities,  and  articles  that  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  In  reputable  magazines. 

These  developments  Indicate  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American 
people  are  clear  thinking  and  intelligent.  They  are  smart  enough 
to  know  that  you  don't  have  to  pay  dues  to  any  organization  or 
society,  or  subscribe  to  some  terrifying  pledge  of  hate  for  your 
neighbor,  to  be  a  loyal  American  citizen.  They  know  you  don't 
have  to  Join  any  private  armies,  or  vigilante  groups,  to  prove  your 
allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"ific  rise  of  such  men  as  Stalin,  Hitler,  and  Mussolini  proves  to 
us  It  Is  wise  to  Inquire  into  the  motives  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
demagogues  in  our  own  country  who  come  before  us  disguised  as 
apostles  of  Americanism. 

After  offering  this  bit  of  advice,  I  think  you  have  the  right 
to  know  why  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  champion  the  cause  of 
Americanism.  First.  I  want  it  plainly  understood  that  we  are 
not  asking  you  to  Join  any  secret  societies.  We  are  not  trying 
to  sell  you  any  Sam  Browne  belts  or  funny-looking  shirts.  We  are 
not  soliciting  donations  or  subsidies,  nor  do  we  want  a  mailing 
list  of  your  friends.  We  have  nothing  to  sell  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. We  are  asking  you  to  do  only  one  thing.  We  ask  you  to  do 
your  own  thinking — to  think  for  yourself.  If  we  can  encourage 
you  to  think  for  yourself,  with  an  open  mind,  we  know  logic  will 
prevail.  And  If  logic  prevails,  we  know  that  our  Americanism  will 
be  safe  and  our  efforts  will  be  well  rewarded. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  any  man  who  has  served  in 
the  Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  In  a  zone  of 
danger  In  time  of  war  has  every  right  to  chr.mplon  those  Ideals  he 
was  prepared  to  defend  with  his  life  If  necessary.  Tlie  overseas 
veteran.  In  my  mind,  needs  no  further  proof  of  his  sincerity  than 
his  record  at  Washington  when  he  talks  to  you  about  love  of 
country. 

Amazing  as  it  may  seem  to  many  of  our  superpatriots,  the  over- 
seas veterans  who  compose  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  enjoyed 
the  experience  of  discovering  Americanism  long  before  1939.  In 
fnct,  many  of  our  comrades  made  that  startling  discovery  long  before 
1898.  and  long  before  they  sailed  for  the  Philippines,  the  Chinese 
Boxer  Rebellion,  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Haiti,  and  the  harbors  of 
Santiago  and  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  War  with  Spain.  It  was  the  men 
who  returned  from  these  wars,  campaigns,  and  expeditions  In 
1898-1900  who  foiinded  our  organization  and  conceived  our  ob- 
jectives. 

To  those  who  belong  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  American- 
ism has  been  a  dally  rehgion  ever  since  our  organization  was  fom^ed 
back  in  18&9.  Our  ranks  were  greatly  swelled  by  the  World  War, 
which  gave  America  approximately  2,000.000  overseas  veterans. 
These  men  came  home  from  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
ready- to  give  what  was  left  of  their  lives  In  the  continued  defense  of 
Americanism.  Since  1918  these  veterans  of  the  World  War,  and  our 
previous  campaigns,  have  been  working  side  by  side  In  the  promotion 
of  Americanism — banded  together  by  a  mutiial  respect  for  each 
other's  sacrifices  in  the  actual  zone  of  warfare. 

The  men  In  whose  behalf  I  bring  you  this  message  of  American- 
ism proved  they  have  a  right  to  speak  up  in  defense  of  Americanism 
when  they  learned  what  It  means  to  fear  death  In  the  form  of  an 
enemy  submarine,  a  burst  of  shrapnel,  the  deadly  fire  of  a  machine 
gun,  or  the  sudden  explosion  of  a  hand  grenade.  They  know  what 
U  means  to  seek  shelter  from  a  haU  of  lead  in  the  mud  and  filth  of 


a  stinking  trench.  They  know  the  utter  weariness  and  the  hunger 
and  suffering  of  endless  marches  under  the  cover  of  darkness  They 
know,  too,  the  scream  of  a  djrlng  comrade — crucified  on  a  cross  of 
barbed  wire  because  he  was  wUUng  to  give  his  life  to  protect  our 
Americanism. 

To  these  men — members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States — Americanism  Is  something  worth  living  for  In  time 
of  peace — as  well  as  dying  for  In  time  of  war. 

Of  course.  I  speak  of  a  different  type  of  Americanism  than  the 
brand  our  various  hate  societies  are  trying  to  seU  to  the  American 
public.  Our  brand  of  Americanism  keeps  strict  faith  with  every 
word  in  the  BlU  of  Rights  and  In  every  line  of  The  Constitution.  We 
believe  In  the  kind  of  Americanism  that  gives  you  and  me  a  right  to 
express  our  opinions,  to  approve  or  disapprove,  to  commend  or  crltl- 
clv^e.  as  we  see  fit.  Our  brand  of  Americanism  does  not  say  you  and 
I  can  give  vocal  support  to  our  Ideas,  but  cur  neighbor  down  the 
street— who  has  different  views — must  keep  his  lips  sealed  for  fear 
of  being  brutally  assaulted  or  Jailed. 

The  phUosophy  of  Americanism  In  which  we  believe  gives  us  a 
legal  right  to  meet  under  the  same  roof  as  coworkers  In  the  ranks 
of  labor,  as  farmers  In  our  local  granges,  as  bu.Mnessmen  In  our 
chambers  of  commerce,  as  fraternal  brothers  In  a  Masonic  order,  or 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Eiigles,  the  Elks.  Odd  Fellows,  or 
Moose.  There  Is  nothing  in  our  brand  of  Americanism  that  says  you 
must  belong  to  my  particultu-  lodge — or  else. 

We  recognize  and  cherish  the  Americanism  spirit  which  leaves 
our  newspapers  free  to  print  anything  that  does  not  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  libel  or  decency  A«  veterans,  as  business  loaders,  um 
laborers,  or  farmers,  we  appreciate  the  right  that  Is  ours  to  pub- 
lish our  own  periodicals  without  the  heavy  hand  of  a  censor  to 
tell  us  what  our  members  are  allowed  to  road.  In  our  desire  to 
maintain  a  free  press  for  ourselves,  we  know  a  free  press  must  also 
be  available  to  others  under  our  flag.  If  It  is  denied  to  thoM 
with  whom  we  happen  to  disagree  today.  It  may  be  denied  to  us 
tomorrow. 

As  taxpayers  and  law-abiding  citizens,  the  Americanism  we  ad- 
vocate gives  us  the  privilege  of  presenting  our  peTiilons  to  the 
highest  coiirt  In  the  land  if  we  feel  we  have  been  wronged.  We 
Insist  nothing  must  Interfere  with  that  right  which  belongs  to 
every  other  citizen  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

If  our  public  servants,  our  duly  elected  representatives  In  our 
town  councils,  our  county  and  State  legislatures,  or  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enact  laws  that  are  contrary  to  our  ideas, 
we  believe  in  the  kind  of  Americanism  which  grants  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  petition  our  law-making  bodies  for  corrective  legisla- 
tion. We  want  that  opportunity  as  individuals.  We  want  it  also 
as  ex-service  men.  as  farmers,  as  laborers,  as  lawyers,  doctors,  or 
bankers,  if  we  feel  that  our  mutual  welfare  is  being  endangered. 

B€u;k  in  1620  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  migrated  from  England  In 
search  of  individual  liberty.  One  of  their  most  Important  objec- 
tives was  to  establish  homes  In  a  new  land  where  they  could  cling 
to  the  religious  faith  in  which  they  believed. 

The  Americanism  which  veterans  have  made  personal  sacrifices 
to  protect — the  Americanism  which  has  given  us  steadfast  faith 
In  the  spirit  of  comradeship  and  the  brotherhood  of  man — teaches 
us  the  blessing  of  religious  freedom  must  be  ours  forever  if  America 
Is  destined  to  survive.  There  Is  no  compromise  with  this  funda- 
mental truth.  You  and  I  would  be  throwing  Americanism  over- 
board If  we  should  tell  oiir  neighbors  there  Is  room  for  only  one 
church  In  this  country. 

Tolerance  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others  Is  the  essence  of 
Americanism,  applied  either  to  religious  freedom,  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  or  other  individual  liberties.  There  mu^st  be  freedom  for  all 
or  we  have  freedom  for  none.  Those  who  would  have  America  half 
free  and  half  slave  are  traitors  to  the  spirit  of  Americanism. 

When  you  hear  any  man  preach  a  gospel  of  hate  and  vengeance 
for  your  neighbor;  when  you  read  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  that  u<^es 
the  right  of  a  free  press  to  denomice  freedom  for  others;  when  you 
hear  a  radio  talk  that  subtly  spreads  Ideas  that  arc  popular  only 
with  the  dictators  of  Europe — be  on  your  guard  and  think  clearly. 
Be  wary  of  those  who  use  Americanism  to  cover  up  Ideas  that  are 
plainly  un-Amerlcan.  Be  prepared  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  mis- 
sionuries  of  communism,  nazi-lsm,  or  fascism,  who  would  have 
you  believe  yotir  security  Is  at  stake  if  you  fall  to  swallow  their 
prescriptions. 

Keep  this  fact  uppermost  in  your  mind  at  all  times.  Amerlcanlem 
is  nut  something  you  can  sell  for  a  price,  nor  is  it  something  you 
can  take  off  or  put  on  when  you  own  a  certain  kind  of  uniform. 
Americanism  is  a  way  of  life — a  way  of  living—  and  not  something 
you  acquire  by  paying  membership  dues  In  a  r^ecret  society. 

These  are  the  Imslc  principles  of  the  Americanism  program  our 
organization  has  been  supporting  from  the  first  day  It  was  fotinded 
back  in  1899.  These  Ideals  have  been  the  inspiration  for  all  our 
endeavors  as  a  veteran  organization.  When  we  ple_0  for  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the  flag  of  our  country  we  are 
pleading  for  the  preservation  of  every  principle  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  our  veteran  welfare  work,  in  patriotic  programs.  In  our  youth 
activities,  in  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  to  help  the  communities 
in  which  we  live,  we  are  constantly  striving  to  demonstrate  there 
Is  no  substitute  for  Americanism. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News] 

"~  BCWAKE   StTFESPATaiOTS 

The  creed  of  the  American  is  defined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and  one  who  is  born  here  and 
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^ays  here,  or  one  who  adopts  this  as  his  land.  Is  assumed  to  sub- 
scribe to  them  as  wholeheartedly  as  any  other  American.  When 
an  organization  professes  to  be  devoted,  beyond  the  rest  of  us,  to 
American  principles.  It  Is  best,  as  Commander  In  Chief  Van  Ant- 
werp, of  the  V.  F.  W,  8ugj?ests.  to  look  beyond  Its  claims. 

If  It  Is  suggested  that  he  needs  more  than  his  status  as  a 
citizen  to  establish  his  patriotism.  It  Is  wise  to  examine  the  pur- 
poses of  th06€  with  other  memberships  to  offer.  If  they  are  col- 
Icctlnj?  dues  or  donations  or  looking  for  subsidies  or  have  para- 
phernalia to  sell.  It  is  safe  to  say  they  lack  even  the  slight  merit 
of  meaning  well.  And  there  are  many  such.  Others  are  so  far 
from  bring  devoted  to  the  American  way  that  they  would,  under 
guise  of  a  superior  patrtotiaEJ^  change  Its  pattern  to  one  of  their 
own.  somewhere  In  conflict  with  the  principles  of  toUrance  and 
cqxiallty  and  freedom  of  expression  set  up  In  the  Constitution. 
'^  TTiese  principles  have  worn  well,  and  will  outlast  the  creeds, 
lately  arisen.  In  which  they  are  denied.  To  embody  them  In  his 
everyday  point  of  view  Is  all  the  sut>«;rlptlon  any  American  need 
make,  to  them,  and  to  membership  In  the  American  community. 


The  Importance  of  the  Housing  Bill— Slums  and 

Diseases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  29.  1939 

Mr.  VOdkHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
talk  about  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing — about  the 
bill  we  will  soon  have  before  us,  not  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  land  values,  or  construction  costs:  I  want  to  talk 
about  It  in  terms  of  human  beings — people  like  ourselves — 
subject  to  the  same  ills  and  the  same  dangers.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  relation  of  slums  to  ill  health. 

Ill  health  and  juvenile  delinquency  flourish  in  the  shadow 
of  the  slums.  Studies  made  over  the  last  half  century  in 
city  after  city  have  shown  that  the  areas  of  bad  housing 
are  almost  invariably  the  areas  with  the  highest  disease, 
death,  and  juvenile-deLnquency  rates. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  evil  effects 
of  bad  housing  is  found  in  the  studies  of  infant  mortality. 
A  survey  made  by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  in 
8  cities  indicates  the  effect  of  overcrowding — a  prime 
characteristic  of  slums — upon  a  baby's  chance  of  survival 
In  homes  with  less  than  1  person  per  room,  the  infant 
mortahty  rate  was  52  per  1.000  births.  Where  there  were 
between  1  and  2  persons  per  room,  the  rate  was  94  per  1,000 
births.  In  homes  with  2  or  more  persons  per  room,  the  rate 
was  135.7.  or  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  high  as 
in  favorable  surroundings. 

In  Cincinnati  the  Public  Health  Federation  sought  to  an- 
swer another  question:  "If  children  live  past  babyhood  in 
slums,  how  safe  are  they,  then,  from  sickness  and  death?" 
A  study  of  four  groups  of  homes,  ranging  from  slums  to  ex- 
tremely pretentious  neighborhoods,  revealed  that  there  were 
more  deaths  from  measles  and  whooping  cough  in  the  worst 
housing  district  investigated  than  in  all  the  other  survey 
districts  combined. 

Medical  authorities  attribute  the  excess  death  rate  from 
communicable  children's  diseases  in  overcrowded  areas  to  the 
lower  age  incidence,  since  these  diseases  are  more  often  fatal 
when  contracted  at  very  early  ages.  A  study  made  in  this 
coimtry  has  shown  that  in  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  infantile  paralysis,  as  well  as  measles,  cases 
"are  more  concentrated  in  the  earlier  years  of  life  as  aggre- 
gation of  population  increases."  The  excess  contacts  through 
which  young  slvun  children  get  such  diseases  arise  from  their 
congregation  in  congested  tenement  hallways  and  cramped 
play  areas  and  in  their  overcrowded  homes. 

Children  of  the  slums  are  also  the  easiest  victims  of  rickets, 
which  may  cause  them  to  go  through  life  with  twisted  limbs 
and  bodies.  Lack  of  sunshine  is  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
disease.    In  New  York  City  a  5-year  stud^-  levealed  that  three 


out  of  four  babies  in  tenement  districts  had  rickets,  while  the 
disease  was  almost  unknown  in  better  neighborhoods. 

Only  recently  has  the  significance  of  ultraviolet  light  in 
preventing  rickets  been  recognized.  Since  ultraviolet  light 
does  not  pass  through  ordinary  windowpanes  and  would  not. 
at  any  rate,  penetrate  far  into  a  room,  the  prevalence  of 
rickets  in  the  slums  is  due  not  only  to  lack  of  windows  that 
admit  sunlight  but  to  lack  of  outdoor  spaces  in  which  in- 
fants and  children  can  get  sunshine.  Satisfactory  play  space 
is  also  vital  in  promoting  the  actual  physical  development  of 
children. 

Other  diseases  menace  the  existence  of  slum  dwellers. 
When  a  person  with  an  advanced  case  of  tuberculosis  lives 
in  a  dark,  congested  household,  the  danger  of  infecting 
others  is  increased  many  times.  The  tubercle  bacillus  in 
sputum  is  destroyed  in  the  outdoors  by  sunlight  in  about  15 
minutes;  in  a  completely  dark  room  it  may  live  for  months. 
Consider  the  danger,  then,  from  tuberculosis  alone,  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  inhabited  windowless  rooms  in 
America,  and  of  an  even  greater  number  of  rooms  with 
windows  opening  onto  mere  shafts  or  courts. 

In  Detroit  it  was  found  that  pneumonia  kills  three  and  a 
half  times  as  many  people  in  certain  slum  areas  as  in  the 
most  desirable  residential  sections.  Diphtheria  was  likewise 
a  greater  menace  in  areas  of  bad  housing.  And  statistics 
show  that  Detroit  dees  not  differ  greatly  from  other  cities  in 
this  respect. 

Decent  occupancy  standards,  if  not  protection  against  con- 
tagion, would  call  for  no  more  than  one  person  per  room  in 
any  home,  to  insure  adequate  privacy  for  all  members  of  a 
household.  Yet  in  the  United  States  some  3,000,000  families 
live  in  homes  with  more  than  one  person  per  room.  Though 
nmning  water  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  sanitary  sew- 
age dispasal  are  among  the  first  essentials  of  sanitary  living, 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  urban  homes  in  this  country 
have  no  private  bathing  facilities,  and  nearly  a  million  and 
a  quarter  households  lack  private  indoor  water  closets.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  many  diseases,  including  common 
colds,  sore  throats,  bronchitis,  and  influenza,  spread  because 
of  close  personal  contacts.  In  congested  slum  dwellings  and 
neighborhoods  the  chances  of  infection  are  greater.  Over- 
crowding in  sleeping  accommodations  is  particularly  dan- 
gerous. 

Disease  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  slum  areas;  it  takes  its 
full  toll  by  spreading.  Communicable  diseases  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  laundresses,  domestic  workers,  and  like  contacts  to 
other  parts  of  the  community  as  well. 


Regulation  of  the  Sale  of  Fireworks 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  29.  1939 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  so  Impressed  by  the 
information  contained  in  the  following  resolution  which  I 
received  this  morning  from  my  friends,  Wilber  Goodhart.  of 
Shippensburg,  and  Lester  Meily,  of  Mount  Holly  Springs,  that 
I  want  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  hope 
that  those  of  you  who  do  not  already  have  a  law  in  your  State 
regulating  the  use  of  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of  July  will 
be  sufficiently  interested  to  promote  or  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  similar  campaigns. 

RESOLUTIONS   PROPOSED  Br    OSCAR    M.    HTKIS    POST,    NO.    823,   BHIPPENS- 

BtTRC,   PA. 

Whereas  5  years  ago  Oscar  M.  Hykes  Poet,  No.  223,  of  Shippensburg, 
Pa.,  realized  that  continued  deaths  and  injuries  from  Potirth  of 
July  fireworks  should  be  ended;  and 

Whereas  the  said  post  Inaugurated  a  vigorous  campaign  to  secure 
the  passage  of  legislation  to  accomplish  this  pxorpose  and  secured 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  Cumberland  County  Council,  the 
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Nineteenth  District,  and,  finally,  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania; 
and 

Whereas  this  campaign  so  Inaugurated  and  so  supported  resulted 
In  the  passage  of  the  act  of  assembly  of  1939  forbidding  the  sale 
of  fireworks  ui  the  Coir.monwealih  except  to  civic  organizations,  to 
be  handled  and  set  cH  only  by  capable  and  experienced  persons; 
and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  said  act  of  assembly 
the  number  of  persons  injured  by  fireworks  In  1939  was  2.  compared 
to  1  242  injured  in  1038.  and  while  6  persons  were  fatally  nijured 
in  1938  none  were  fatally  Injured  In  1939:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  at  the  Instance  and  sugpestlcns  of  Oscar  M.  Hykes 
Post.  No.  223.  of  Shippensburg.  Pa.,  the  r>epartment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania respectfully  recommends  to  the  national  convention  that  In 
each  State  now  permitting  the  unrestricted  sale  of  fireworks,  that 
State  department  institute  and  vigorously  support  a  campaign  to 
prohibit  by  law  the  sale  of  fireworks,  except  to  civic  organizations 
lor  the  purpose  of  public  display  under  the  direction  of  competent 
and  experienced  persons. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Oscar  M.  Hykes  Post,  American  Lfgion, 

Shippensburg,  Pa. 

Approved  July  11.  1939. 

CUMBERLAXD  COUNTT  COUNCIL,  AMERICAN  LECION. 

The  Oscar  M.  Hykes  Post.  No.  223,  of  Shippensburg.  the 
original  sponsor  of  this  movement,  may  feel  well  repaid  for 
their  efforts  and  justly  proud  of  their  accomplishments,  as 
may  the  Mount  Holly  Springs  Post,  No.  674.  the  Cumberland 
County  Legionnaires,  and  the  Legionnaires  of  the  Nineteenth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  who  actively  coop- 
erated in  having  the  legislation  enacted. 

For  the  added  safety  of  loved  ones  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  will  adopt  the  pohcy  outlined  in  the  above 
resolution. 


Is  John  Lewis  the  New  "White  House  Spokesman**? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  29,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  John  L.  Lewis, 
hard-hitting  leader  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  has  a  $470,000  mortgage 
on  the  New  Deal  comer  of  the  Democratic  Party,  he  is  of 
course  somewhat  entitled  to  speak  for  the  party,  to  the  party, 
or  about  the  party  leaders.  But  when  he  makes  a  bitter  per- 
sonal attack  upon  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Lewis  is  definitely  exceeding  even  the  generous  rights 
which  are  his  as  the  largest  individual  contributor  to  the 
Democratic  campaign  funds. 

I  am  going  to  insert  at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  which  throws  something  of  a  new 
light  upon  the  backstage  activities  leading  up  to  the  attempt 
of  John  Lewis  to  "smear  G.arner."  It  smacks  somewhat  of 
the  same  craftsmanship  which  initiated  and  projected  the 
equally  heartless  and  bitter  "smear  Hoover"  campaign  of 
1932.  and  which  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  has  endeavored 
to  "smear  anybody"  who  has  dared  to  oppose  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  whether  that  opposition  come  from  within  or 
without  his  own  party. 

This  editorial  tells  its  own  story.  Let  those  who  read  it 
dcc.de  for  themselves  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
whither  John  Lewis  was  speaking  as  a  new  White  House 
spokesman  trying  to  smear  the  biggest  present  hurdle  to 
Roosevelt's  grim  drive  for  the  third-term  nomination, 
whether  it  was  another  purge  concoction  of  Tommy  the  Cork 
and  his  palace  brigade  of  schoolboy  strategists,  or  whether 
Mr.  Lewis  was  simply  once  more  demonstrating  that  the 
Democratic  Party  had  better  pay  him  back  his  $470,000 
mortgage  or  resign  itself  to  permitting  him  to  continue  to 
speak  as  its  sugar-daddy  and  principle  contributor. 

The  editorial  following  is  from  the  Washington  Star  for 
July  28  and  is  entitled  "Tut,  Tut,  Mr.  Lewis." 
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TDT,   Ttrr.  MR.  LKWIS 

When  John  L.  Lewis*  eyebrows  nre  as  white  aa  those  pf  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  he  may  understand  that  name- 
calling  carries  a  powerful  klck-baclt  on  the  name-cailrr  Indeed, 
he  may  have  this  fact  forced  upon  hl'm  almost  immediately,  as  ft 
result  of  his  characterlzatlcn  of  Mr.  G.uineh  as  a  *  labcr-balllng. 
poker-playlng.  whlsky-drlnklng.  evil  old  man."  That  remark,  un- 
less Senators  and  Representatives  commenting  upon  It  are  wrong, 
has  lost  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  labor  organization  the  CongrcM  of 
Indtistrlal  Organizations,  many  votes  In  both  Hou.'^es. 

Mr.  Lewis  Is  a  public  figure.  For  any  man  to  use  the  language 
he  used  in  attacking  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  before  a  congressional  committee  indi- 
cates bad  temper  and  worre  judgment.  Ovit  in  the  country  and 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  Mr.  Lewis,  as  ft  result,  will 
lose  caste.  Just  as  he  has  in  CongrciS. 

If  Mr.  Lewis'  unmeasured  attack  upon  the  Vice  President  was 
reprehensible,  what  of  the  attitude  of  the  House  Labor  Committee, 
before  which  the  atta^'.k  was  made?  No  member  of  that  committee 
did  more  than  sit  and  gape — except  the  chairman.  Mrs  Mahy  Nor- 
ton, who  thanked  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  contribution  when  he  had 
concluded  his  tirade.  No  member  suggested  that  the  Lewis  re- 
marks about  Mr.  G.uiner  be  expunged  from  the  record.  The  com- 
mittee took  it  lying  down,  although  there  are  certain  rules  of 
courtesy  that  are  supposed  to  guide  the  proceedings  In  congres- 
sional committees  as  well  as  in  the  House  and  Senate  themselves. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  a  perfect  right,  of  course,  to  be  against  Mr.  Garnkr, 
as  he  said.  In  1939  and  In  1940.  "personally,  concretely,  and  in  the 
abstract."  He  does  not  wish  Mr  Garner  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  Party  for  President  next  year.  Presumably  his  attack 
upon  the  Vice  President  was  Intended  to  lessen  his  chances  for  the 
nomination.  The  probable  effect,  however,  will  be  to  win  friends 
for  Mr.  Garner,  even  though  they  may  not  be  enough  to  Insure 
him  victory  In  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Mr.  Lewis  Is  a  bold  operator.  When  President  Roosevelt  failed  to 
stipport  actively  some  of  his  ideas  for  labor  Mr  Lewis  openly  said 
that  the  President  had  supped  at  labor's  table,  that  labor  had  been 
responsible  for  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  and  that  the  President 
was  exjjectcd  to  come  across.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  accuse  Mr. 
Roosevelt  of  being  an  evil  young  man.  But  Mr.  Lewis  did  Imply  that 
he  was  an  ungrateful  one.  Mr.  Lewis'  labor  organization  had  put  up 
half  a  million  dollars  for  the  Roosevelt  campaign — the  largest  sin^ile 
contributor.  The  President  was  annoyed,  but  he  let  the  lemark 
pass.  Perhaps,  with  his  present  attack  upon  Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Lewis 
hopes  to  win  a  more  cordial  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr   Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  not  been  a  success  in  his  recent  political  cam- 
paigns— except  In  1936,  when  he  supported  President  Roosevelt  In  a 
big  way.  Last  year  his  candidates  were  knocked  about  by  the  voters. 
Particularly  was  this  true  in  Pennsylvania,  where,  because  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  of  which  he  is  president.  Mr.  Lewis  was  sup- 
posed to  be  influential.  How  much  good  he  will  do  Mr.  Roosevelt  by 
his  attack  upon  the  Vice  President — If  that  was  his  purpose — Is 
decidedly  problematical.  Mr.  Lewis  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
clever  politician  and  labor  strategist.  His  outburst  yesterday  leaves 
one  wondering  where  he  got  that  reputation. 


Some    Arguments    That    Cannot    Be    Answered — 
W.  P.  A.  Bill  Must  Be  Changed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  29.  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  so- 
called  Woodrum  bill.  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1939,  was  passed  every  Member  of  Congress  has  been  in 
receipt  of  letters  and  messages  descriptive  of  the  problems 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citizens  are  now 
facing  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  Congress  when  it  passed 
that  bill. 

In  speeches  at  one  time  and  another  I  believe  I  have  said 
about  all  that  I  can  say  in  opposition  to  what  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  have  done  to  the  unemployed  people  of  the 
country. 

I  should  now  like  to  let  the  people  speak  for  themselves. 
Congress  has  no  right  to  adjourn  until  it  has  corrected  the 
inequities  of  the  so-called  relief  bill. 

Here  is  some  of  the  testimony  regarding  it:  First,  from  a 
woman  in  her  forties: 

Los  Angeles,  Cai.it..  July  25,  1939. 
Hon.  Jeret  Voorhis, 

Member,  House  of  Representatityes,  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  W.  P.  A.  worker  who  will  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  vacation  clatise  in  the  Woodrum  W.  P.  A.  Act.    I  have  not 
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been  able  to  save  one  dime  and  am  terribly  worried  about  how  I 
am  going  to  pay  my  rent,  eat.  and  be  clothed  during  this  enforced 
vacatirn  without  pay.  I  have  no  one  who  can  help  me.  My  appli- 
cation haa  been  on  file  for  months  In  all  the  large  aviation  com- 
panies In  this  part  of  the  country.  I  am  a  divorced  woman  in  my 
femes.  Am  a  capable  typu-t  and  secretary.  As  you  know.  It  Is 
Indeed  a  difficult  task  for  a  wonaan  In  her  forties  to  obtain  employ- 
ment nowadays. 

Who  can  help  but  worry  when  faced  with  the  Immediate  pros- 
pect of  belni?  forced  to  go  on  direct  relief?  I  understand  that  I 
can  obtain  about  $20  per  month  on  relief,  but  the  attendant  shame 
and  humiliation  of  having  to  take  charity  is  awful  punishment 
to  people  with  pride,  folks  capable,  healthy,  able,  and  willing  to 
work.  I  need  $20  per  week  to  live  on. 
Very  sincerely. 

Next  concerning  two  veterans'  cases: 

John ,  now  working  as  a  senior  statistical  clerk  on  project 

N  9134.     •     •     •     Mr.  will  be  dismissed  from  this  project 

July  31.  •  •  •  The  man  Is  positively  unable  to  do  heavy  work. 
In  fact.  I  doubt  If  he  could  even  carry  water  on  a  W.  P.  A.  project 
(the  sun  would  get  him).  He  is  57  years  of  age.  has  an  P.  H.  A. 
loan  on  his  home  on  which  he  must  pay  »31  70  a  month.  He  was 
getting  »85  per  month.  Was  reduced  to  $65  2  months  ago.  Most 
of  his  life  he  has  been  with  either  large  lumber  companies  and 
the  Standard  OH  Co.  Was  dismissed  from  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  6 
jrears  ago,  mostly  becavjse  of  age.  Now.  I  Just  don't  know  what 
to  tell  a  man  like  thaU  Any  suggestions  from  you  would  be  truly 
appreciated. 

And  the  other: 

.  a  veteran  living  here,  whose  physical  condition  Is 

such  that  his  wife  has  been  made  head  of  the  family  and  is  em- 
ployed on  the  sewing  project  •  •  •.  under  this  18  months'  rul- 
ing she  will,  in  all  probability,  be  given  a  "vacation."     I  sent  Mrs. 

to  the  W.  P.  A.  employment  ofBce  yesterday  to  see  If  It 

would  be  possible  for  her   to   claim  his  veteran  exemption.     The 

man  in  charge  of  the ofttce  informed  him  that  it  could  not 

be  done. 

Next  from  a  group  of  mothers: 

JCLT  19,  1939. 
Hon.  Jekkt  Voobhts. 

Conffress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Jerrt  Voobhts:  We  the  vmdfrslgned.  as  mothers  of  children 
In  the  Federal  Nursery  School  of  Alhambra.  Calif.,  stronply  protest 
the  Woodrum  bill  in  general  and  the  30-day  lay-off  of  persons  on 
W.  P.  A.  rolls  over  18  months  in  particular. 

We  have  It  on  good  authority  that  the  application  of  this  clause 
will  close  down  our  nursery  school.  All  of  our  W.  P.  A.  workers, 
who  have  done  such  excellent  work,  have  been  on  the  rolls  over 
18  months,  and  we  are  told  that  there  will  be  no  new  personnel 
trained  to  replace  them. 

This  nursery  school  is  of  great  material  and  educational  benefit 
to  low-income  families.  Its  closing  down  will  work  a  hardship  on 
approximately  85  persons  In  oiir  conrvmunlty  (W.  P.  A.  and  N.  Y.  A. 
workers,  children,  and  their  parrnts) . 

We  urpe  you.  as  our  representative  In  Congress,  to  do  everything 
In  your  power  to  have  the  Woodrum  bill  amended. 

We  want  our  nursery  school  and  our  present  staff  of  W.  P.  A.  and 
ft.  Y.  A.  workers 

Yours  truly. 
Celia  Wllby.  Alhambra,  Calif.;  Beverly  Adams,  Alhambra, 
Calif.;  Marjorle  Tatro,  Alhambra.  Calif  ;  Mary  Harrison. 
San  Gabriel,  Calif  ;  Lucille  Housey.  Alhambra.  Calif.; 
Ann  Battaglln.  Alhambra,  Calif;  Eva  S.  Tenell,  San 
Gabriel.  Calif.;  Mildred  Arturl.  San  Gabriel,  Calif  ;  Betty 
Wlngerter.  South  Pasadena.  Calif  ;  Lois  Hahesy.  Alhambra, 
Calif  ;  Ruth  Novak.  Alhambra.  Calif.:  Jeanne  Ranscher, 
Alhambra.  Calif.;  Mrs.  R.  A  Burkhart.  Monterey  Park. 
Calif  ;  Mrs  Franco  Morris.  Alhambra,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Doris  B. 
Webster,  Alhambra.  Calif.;  Mrs  Valda  Johnson.  Alhambra, 
Calif;  Louise  Petersen,  Alhambra.  Calif,;  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Paul.  Alhambra.  Calif.:  Zephvr  D.  Stains,  San  Gabriel, 
Calif  ;  Mrs.  E.  O.  Hoffman,  San  Gabriel,  Calif.;  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Burton.  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Now,  from  a  city  engineer  regarding  a  most  worth-while 
project  which  will  be  ruined: 

JULT  21,  1939. 
Ifr.  JnutT  VooRHis, 

House  of  Represrntativei.  Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Jebrt:  Knowing  your  Interest  in  our  center-line  survey  and 

mapping  project  here  In .  I  am  asking  your  advice  and  help 

In  the  present  situation  brought  about  by  the  new  act,  which 
threatens  to  disrupt  the  enure  organization  which  I  have  built  up 
during  the  past  3  years,  and  to  ruin  much  of  the  $25,000  investment 
made  by  W,  P.  A.  to  date. 

This  project,  operating  now  under  O.  P. ,  Is  known  as  the 

model  Job  of  Its  kind  in  the  county,  and  has  on  It  the  only  really 
capable  men  available  In  this  p)art  of  the  county.  For  Instance, 
the  county  surveyor  advises  me  that  there  are  Just  fovur  men  on 
W  P.  A.  In  the  county  that  are  competent  to  make  the  necessary 
cadastral  computations  in  connocUou  with  the  project  (one  in 
,  one  in »  and  two  in  the  county  offices) .    The  project  is 


operating  in  close  cooperation  with  the  county  surveyor  and  the 
engineer  of  the  title  companies,  and  has  their  active  backing,  as 
shown  by  letters  on  file  with  W.  P.  A.,  as  being  a  Job  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  entire  area.  The  project  Is  now  in  the  midst  of  secur- 
ing toj)Ographlc  data  upon  which  to  base  location  of  property  lines, 
etc.,  prior  to  the  actvial  drawing  of  the  map.  The  men  I  have  been 
working  are  those  who  have  been  selected  from  a  host  of  men  sup- 
plied to  the  project  In  past  years  and  are.  as  I  have  said,  the  only 
ones  available  from  the  relief  lists  for  work  of  this  kind,  where  the 
primary  traverses  are  closed  with  an  accuracy  of  1  in  50.000. 

It  appears  from  news  dispatches  and  from  information  given  me 
In  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  W.  P.  A.  that  the  30-day  layoff  will 

eliminate   the  clvU  engineer  Mr.  who  is   indispensable   to 

the   project,   Mr.   and   Mr.   ,    engineering    draftsmen 

who  are  the  key  men  at  the  backbone  of  the  project,  having  worked 
It  out  with  me  from  the  beginning.  If  as  Indicated,  the  layoff 
is  permanent,  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  close  the  project  and 
scrap  what  has  been  accomplished.  This  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate, and  will  subject  us  all  to  no  end  of  criticism  from  those 

who  know  the  worth  of  the  Job.     Due  to  the  flood,  has  no 

funds  with  which  to  complete  the  work, 

I  hoi>e  that  there  is  some  way  out.  Some  way  to  eliminate  In 
this  case  the  30-day  requirement,  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  to 
get  them  back  again  at  the  close  of  the  layoff.  This  Job  is  so 
differtnt  from  the  usual  works  Job,  and  of  such  particular  worth 
to  the  future  of  the  area  that  I  feel  sure  that  the  last  word  has 
not  been  said.  I  have  gone  out  and  by  public  subscription  financed 
the  materials  needed  when  the  city  was  unable  to  help,  and  hate 
to  say  "quit"  now. 
Very  sincerely, 

Harlan  Ei)WARDS,  City  Engineer. 

And  finally  from  an  administrative  officer  of  W.  P.  A.  who 
explains  as  dispassionately  as  possible  in  response  to  my  in- 
quiry just  what  is  going  to  happen. 

(1)  Even  though  we  were  pretty  well  down  to  bottom  on  ad- 
ministrative expenditures,  we  are  forced  to  cut  this  cost  more 
than  cne-lhlrd,  resulting  In  laying  off  more  than  250  of  our  ad- 
ministrative employees  Immediately. 

We  are  making  these  separations  on  the  basis  of  those  having 
the  Ica^t  number  of  dependents,  and  by  setting  up  a  fair  qualify- 
ing board  and  letting  those  go  whose  record  Is  least  efficient  for 
the  work  to  be  done. 

We  know  of  no  other  method  to  be  free  of  charges  of  favoritism 
and  unfairness  to  these  people. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  new  bill  gives  prior  preference  to  need 
rather  than  veterans  is  going  to  bring  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from 
the  veterans'  organizations. 

(3)  The  requirement  that  local  sponsors  contribute  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  projects  will  seriously  affect  many  of  our  white- 
collar  projects. 

(4)  The  laying  off  of  those  who  have  been  on  our  program 
for  more  than  18  months,  coming  along  with  greatly  reduced 
quotas  means  that  the  se  people  will  never  be  aisigucd  to  our  rolls 
again  vmtll  our  quotas  are  increased,  and  I  know  from  contact 
with  these  people  they  are  generally  of  the  opinion  that  they 
will  be  off  for  only  30  days  and  immediately  rehired. 

(4)  In  southern  California  we  have  approximately  13.000  who 
will  be  laid  off  on  the  18-month  clause,  but  cur  quota  during  the 
next  2  months  Is  to  be  decreased  nearly  15.000,  and  we  have  an 
available  file  from  the  State  relief  administration  rolls,  of  nearly 
30.000  who  have  never  been  on  W.  P.  A.,  or,  if  so,  only  a  short 
length  of  time. 

(5)  The  130-hour  month  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  In  the  Im- 
mediate future  by  a  reduction  in  the  schedule  of  montiily  earn- 
ings In  southern  California  when  the  Washington  administration 
finally  adjusts  Nation-wide  seciu-ity  wages  to  conform  to  the  new 
law. 

We  have  lengthened  the  hours  of  some  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
workers  by  more  than  100  percent;  we  have  cut  most  of 
their  wages;  we  have  reduced  total  emploj-ment  on  the  pro- 
gram by  one-third;  and  we  have  ruined  thousands  of  proj- 
ects by  the  enforced  lay-off  provision  appb'ing  to  all  who 
have  been  at  work  18  months  or  more. 


Keep    a    Keen    Eye    Cut    Toward    Infringement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF  ALAB.XMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  29. 1939 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress, what  is  this?  It  seems  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  had  an  inspiration,  or  urge,  or  some- 
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thing.  It  has  decided  to  go  after  the  telephone  business  and 
would  like  to  be  vested  with  the  power  to  regulate  the  whole 
telephone  industry.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  exactly  how 
far  that  investigatory  power,  and  so  forth,  is  to  extend,  if 
granted;  but  most  of  the  telephone  business  in  this  country 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
and  I  suppose  a  regulation  of  the  business  would  practically 
be  simply  regulating  that  outfit. 

Now.  since  I  do  not  know  what  the  F.  C.  C.  may  have  seen, 
heard,  found  out,  or  caught  onto,  I  shall  not  make  any  ges- 
ture at  deciding  whether  or  not  the  telephone  business,  or 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  should  be  investigated, 
regulated,  or  set  right ;  but  I  do  recall  that  only  a  short  while 
back  the  P.  C.  C.  made  a  threatening  pass  at  radio,  one  that 
appeared  to  edge  over  toward  sacred  gromid  in  this  country. 

You  know  Americanism  is  greatly  a  matter  of  free  speech 
and  action.  Newspapers  quite  frequently  get  away  with 
stuff  we  do  not  like,  but  we  charge  it  all  up  to  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press.  We,  in  this  country  are 
like  that — and  we  are  very  proud  of  the  fact. 

This  is  the  pass  the  F.  C.  C.  made  at  radio: 

It  took  the  position  that  when  a  short-wave  broadcast  is 
sent  out  from  this  country  it  must  reflect  nothing  but  re- 
finement, culture,  and  good  will. 

We  are  to  suppose  whoever  happens  to  be  in  the  proper 
pivotal  position  to  judge  at  the  time  of  any  given  broadcast 
Is  to  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  such  broadcast. 
Do  yen,  gentlemen,  see  any  other  way  it  could  be  worked  out? 
I  think  not.  Well,  we  are  pretty  jealous  of  our  personal  rights 
In  this  country  and  we  believe  the  mind,  heart,  and  general 
culture  of  this  country  is  keen  enough,  safe  enough,  and 
strong  enough  to  put  any  public  agency  in  its  place  that  be- 
gins to  break  out  of  due  boimds. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  many  fine  things  in  a 
democracy  and  while  I  am  numbered  among  the  staunchest 
new  dealers  there  are  morsels  of  freedom  so  sweet  and  rights 
of  action  so  dear  that  I  cannot  for  a  moment  consider  their 
surrender  to  any  agency  or  arm  of  the  Government  for  super- 
vision and  control. 

The  radio  as  a  speech-conveying  agency  has  no  counterpart 
and  is  one  medium  of  intercommunication  that  we  must  al- 
ways carefully  attend  and  see  to  it  that  it  does  not  get  away 
from  the  American  way  for  the  American  people.  And  please 
let  me  state  that  I  think  that  wonderfully  well  have  that  great 
industry  kept  the  faith  and  held  to  the  ideals  that  make  for 
the  things  we  hold  so  dear.  Violations  of  propriety  and  in- 
discreet broadcasts  have  been  few  and  far  between  when  we 
consider  the  volume  of  releases  that  fill  the  air  every  day. 

Oh,  if  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  is  running 
Its  rates  too  high  or  is  giving  poor  service  or  is  in  any  way 
managing  to  gyp  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  we  have  no  objection 
to  that  being  cracked  wide  open,  but  let  us  keep  a  keen  eye 
out  toward  anything  thai;  has  a  tendency  to  curtail  our  free- 
dom of  speech  in  this  country. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Lea  Transportation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  29.  1939 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire  herewith  to  in- 
clude expressions  typical  of  communications  received  by  me 
from  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  transjwrtation  legis- 
lation known  as  the  Lea  bill,  being  S.  2009,  as  amended  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  room  for  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  the  consideration  of  this  legislation.  All  intelligent 
citizens  are  agreed  that  the  railway  industry  is  a  sick  enter- 


prise and  needs  many  "shots  in  the  arm**  of  one  form  or 
another.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  measures  to  be  employed, 
calculated  to  accomplish  this  desirable  objective.  It  has  long 
been  felt  that  it  is  not  advisable  or  sensible  to  lift  one  indus- 
try while  pushing  down  another — to  strengthen  one  com- 
petitor while  correspondingly  weakening  a  rival.  One  of  the 
curses  of  America  is  that  we  are  embarked  upon  a  form  of 
restriction  and  implementation  of  an  economy  of  scarcity, 
which  runs  absolutely  counter  to  the  experience  and  teaching 
of  all  schools  of  economics,  to  the  effect  that  an  economy  of 
abundance  must  be  supported  and  permitted  to  function. 

When  the  railroads  first  came  into  existence  they  brought 
about  the  decay  and  decline  of  the  stagecoach.  Tiie  ascend- 
ancy of  the  automobile  was  coeval  with  the  moribundity  of 
the  horse.  The  shingle  industry  has  sustained  serious  set- 
backs because  of  the  development  of  asphalt,  rag.  and  slate 
substitutes.  The  coal  industry  is  fighting  desperately  to  keep 
from  succumbing  by  reason  of  the  substitution  of  oil  and 
gasoline  for  coal  as  fuel  in  engines  of  propulsion  and  heating 
apparatus. 

Today  the  railroads  face  increasing  competition  from  the 
airplane,  the  truck,  the  autobus,  the  private  automobile,  and 
marine  transportation.  The  railroad  industry  is  sick  from 
the  germs  brought  about  by  the  sins  of  its  fathers.  For 
years  railroads  owned  and  operated  State  legislatures,  main- 
tained their  lobbyists  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  were  instru- 
mental and  influential  in  affecting  the  appointment  of  their 
attorneys  as  members  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunals  in 
America,  accomplished  the  election  and  defeat  of  city  coun- 
cilmen,  county  commissioners.  State  legislators,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  United  States  Senate.  They  were 
all-powerful  and  were  riding  high.  The  story  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  boodle  of  the  railroads  embraces  one  of  the 
blackest  periods  in  American  histors'.  The  early  operation 
of  the  Goulds,  the  Harrimans,  the  Huntingtons,  the  Vander- 
bilts,  and  their  Uk  is  a  national  disgrace. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  space  does  not  permit  me  to  recount 
in  detail  the  counts  of  the  indictment  I  place  against  the 
railroads.  The  fact  remains  that  they  are  an  indispensable 
and  integral  segment  of  our  national  economy.  They  must 
be  preserved,  protected,  and  fortified,  but.  I  submit,  not  at 
the  expense  of  their  rivals  but  in  cooperation  with  them. 

I  attach  herewith  expressions  typical  of  those  in  support 

of  the  measure: 

Seattle,  Wash..  July  21,  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coffee, 

House  Office  .Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
As   representative  of   express  employees  of  Washington  who  are 
members  Brotherhood   of   Railway   Clerks,   I   earnestly   solicit   your 
support  of  the  Lea  transportation   bill   in  the   interest  of   a  fair 
and  equitable  transportation  p)ollcy. 

T.  E.  HnrroN,  General  Chairman. 


Chicago,  June  20.  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coffee, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sia:  As  an  Industry  located  In  your  district,  we  are 
asking  your  earnest  consideration  in  promoting  and  effecting  early 
passage  of  transportation  legislation  which  is  now  pendmg  in  your 
body.  We  are  suppliers  of  car  wheels  for  railroads  and  sincerely 
believe  that  any  help  given  the  railroads  will  be  of  decided  bene- 
fit to  us  and  our  employees,  and  will  have  a  real  stimulating 
influence  up>on  all   business. 

We  express  the  hop)e  that  you  will  actively  Interest  yourself  In 
the  pa.ssage  of  measTires  now  pending,  which  we  are  informed  are 
known  as  H.  R.  2531  and  H.  R.  4862. 
Yours  very  truly, 

OairnN  Wheel  Co. 

Brothfuhood  of  LocoMorrvE  Fikemen  and  Enginekew, 

Clet^land,  Ohio,  July  18,  1939. 
To  all  Represent  at  ii'^s  in  the  United  States  Congress.  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congres.smen  :  I  am  assuming  to  communicate  with  you 
relative  to  the  Transportation  Act  of  1939,  and  especially  In  behalf 
of  the  Lea  bill  (substitute  for  8  2009).  which  It  Is  understood  has 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

It  will  not  be  my  purpose  to  undertake  to  analyze  this  Important 
measure.  However.  Its  object  is  to  regulate  transportation  by  rail, 
highway,  and  water,  with  a  view  to  placing  all  competitive  forms  of 
transportation  on  a  basis  of  equality.  This  bill  embodies  certain 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  composed  of  three 
railroad  presidents  and  three  labor  executives  appointed  some  time 
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airo  by  the  President  to  carefully  study  the  general  transportation 
situation  The  bill  will  contribute  greatly  toward  correcting  the 
Inequitable  situation  now  existing 

I  understand  the  Indlratlons  are  this  matter  will  be  placed  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  action  during  the  course  of  the    , 
next  few  days.    I  am  accordingly  writing  to  request  that  you  kindly    ! 
give  your  support  to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  House  committte,  to 
the~end  that  it  may  receive  favorable  consideration  by  the  House. 
Yours  sincerely, 

d.  b.  robektson. 

International  Ass«x:iation  of  Machinists. 

Washington.  D.  C,  July  20.  1939. 

Subject:  Transportation  legislation. 

Dear  Concfessman:  In  behalf  of  200.000  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinlste.  an  organization  whose  mem- 
bers are  employed  In  the  mechanical  departments  of  all  forms  of 
transportation  eervlcc.  we  want  to  recommend  to  you  S.  2009  as  a 
legislative  measure  which  establishes  regulation  that  is  fair  to  all 
branches  of  the  transportation  Industry. 

S.  2009.  which  has  been  favorably  reported  out  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conimerce.  is  an  original 
House  measure,  as  the  IIous<»  committee  struck  out  all  of  the 
Senate  bill  except  the  enacting  clause  and  wrote  In  a  bill  of  Its 
own.  This  bill  i.s  bii.'ied  on  prlncipk-s  endorsed  by  the  Committee 
of  Six.  representing  employers  and  labor  appointed  by  the  President 
to  recommend  an  equitable  national  transportation  policy. 

We  respectfully  request  your  vote  in  favor  of  S  2009  and  urge 
your  support  In  securing  its  enactment  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvies. 

Very  truly  your», 

H    W.  Brown, 
Acting  International  President. 

The  following  are  fairly  representative  of  statements  and 
communications  received  by  me  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 
These  opinions  and  observations  are  all  self-explanatory: 

Inland  Empire  Waterways  Association. 

Walla  Walla,  Wai:h..  February  27.  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coftee, 

Ho\v<e  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

De^\r  Congressman  Cciftee:  It  is  my  understanding  that  hearings 
have  been  held  belore  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
X;ommerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  reference  to  the 
so-called  Lea  bill.  H  R  2531.  which  would  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissicn  the  power  to  move  in  over  the  water  carriers 
very  much  as  it  has  over  other  forms  of  transportation. 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  this  association  that  instead  of 
additional,  cumbersome  ineffective,  costly  Interference  with  the 
free  movement  of  commerce  by  the  enactment  of  additional  legis- 
lation that  the  Congress  should  And  some  way  of  clarifying  the 
situation  by  the  repetU  of  much  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  regulation  of  minimum  rates. 

As  far  as  we  can  see.  the  bill  represents  the  effort  of  the  railroads 
and  allied  Interests  to  force  all  rates  and  services  Into  railroad 
patterns  and  to  aid  the  railroads  by  handicapping  competing  forms 
of  transportation. 

The  Commission  has  had  control  over  Joint  rail  and  water  rates 
for  many  years.  In  recent  cases  decided  by  the  Commission  thi^y 
have  arbitrarily  set  up  divisions  of  from  85  to  93  percent  of  the 
all-rail  rates.  In  other  words,  there  has  be°n  no  study  of  water- 
carrier  costs,  but  this  differential  Is  an  arbitrary  one  decided  upon 
by  the  Commission  for  the  reason  that  the  rail  rate  Is  established  at 
a  certain  level 

As  an  example,  the  all-rail  rate  from  The  Dalles  to  Portland. 
Oreg .  on  wheat  was  $2  10  per  ton.  The  river  boats  moved  In, 
started  to  take  some  of  the  traffic,  and  they  Immediately  established 
a  rale  of  tl.40.  or  an  Immediate  cut  of  one-third.  The  rail  rate 
Immtxilately  dropped  to  $1.60.  However,  the  Coinrurission.  deciding 
Joint  rail  and  water  rate  schedules,  disregarded  this  low  cost  of 
water-carrier  service  and  In  territory  Just  outside  of  The  Dalles 
established  a  Joint  water  and  rail  rate  and  a  differential  of  1  cent 
per  hundredweight,  or  20  cents  per  ton. 

We  are  unable  to  see  any  advantage  to  the  producer,  to  the 
shipper,  and  to  the  consumer  by  additional,  cumbersome  legislation 
granting  authority  and  making  It  mandatory  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  virtually  eliminate  the  savings  that  will 
accrue  to  the  farmere  of  this  area  through  the  competition  of  water- 
carrier  service  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers. 

If  the  Commission  Is  given  the  authority  to  control  these  rates,  as 
Is  proposed  In  the  bill,  it  Is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will 
be  raised  to  the  formula  now  In  effect  In  Joint  rail  and  water  rates. 
This  means  higher  costs  to  the  shipper,  manufacturer,  the  fanner, 
and  the  merchant,  and  will  also  result  In  retarding  development  of 
natural  resources  which  have  laid  dormant  for  years,  due  to  exorbi- 
tant all-rail  transportation  charges. 

There  is  no  public  demand  for  regulation  of  the  water  carrier 
and  such  regulation  would  not  be  in  the  public  Interest.  Tlie 
Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers,  when  adequately  Improved  and  main- 
tained, will  afford  the  cheapest  method  of  transportation  In  the 
Interior  Pacific  Northwest.  By  this  same  token,  when  all  of  our 
Inland  waterways  of  the  Nation  are  developed,  It  will  likewise  afford 
the  clieapest  known  method  of  transportation. 

Cheap  transportation  Is  necessary  for  the  development  of  our  now 
latent  natural  reeources  and  the  shipping  of  our  agricultural  prod- 


ucts, not  only  to  the  domestic  markets  but  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  If  the  low-cost  Inlsind  water  routes  are  permitted  to  develop 
and  are  left  free  as  they  are  In  Europe,  the  public  will  benefit  from 
the  savings  they  make  possible. 

In  conclusion,  the  association  firmly  believes  that  the  Interests  of 
shippers,  producers,  and  consumers  must  be  protected,  and  this 
interest  cannot  be  If  additional  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Is  enacted  to  law. 

The  association  would  be  very  glad  to  develop  some  statistical 
Information  regarding  rates  as  it  affects  the  Interior  Pacific  North- 
west If  this  Information  would  be  of  value  to  you.  We  do  earnestly 
urge  that  you  make  a  complete  study  of  the  Lea  bill  before  voting 
m  favor  of  this  type  of  legislation,  for  we  are  unutterably  opposed 
to  this  bill,  for  we  l)elicve  it  to  be  against  the  best  Interests  of  the 
farmers  and  of  the  developihent  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  area. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely,  h   G.  West, 

Executive  Vice  President. 

Inland  Empire  W.^terwats  Association, 

WaUa  Walla,  Wash..  July  3,  1939. 
Hon  John  M.  Coffee. 

House  of  Repre.ientatives,  Wa.ihington,  D.  C. 

DEAm  Congressman  Coffee:  With  further  reference  to  S.  2009.  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  especially  providing  for 
the  regulation  of  water  carriers: 

Upon  an  exhaustive  search  on  our  part,  it  Is  rather  significant 
to  find  that  all  of  the  important  agencies  of  the  Government 
charged  with  dealing  with  the  transportation  problem  have  not 
been  consulted  or  given  approval  to  this  legislation. 

After  a  study  of  the  bill,  our  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  If 
section  30.  the  rate-making  rule,  is  retained  with  the  same  lan- 
guage as  passed  the  Senate  that  we  will  be  afforded  maximum  pro- 
tection. In  other  words,  if  the  bill  must  pass,  then  we  do  request 
your  full  support  In  an  effort  to  retain  section  30  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

In  further  study  of  this  bill,  we  do  not  find  one  single  proposal 
that  the  railroads  do  anything  whatever  toward  the  amelioration  or 
Improvement  of  their  own  situation. 

As  an  indication  of  what  we  might  expect  on  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers  If  our  carrl(?rs  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Corrmilssion  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Commission 
In  prescribing  Joint  rail  and  water  rates  In  accordance  with  the 
Denison  Act  in  conjunction  wltli  water  service  from  Portland  to 
The  Dalles  and  thence  by  rail  to  Immediate  points  within  that 
area 

The  Commission  prescribed  10-.  12-,  and  13-percent  differentials 
as  maximum.  However,  on  port-to-pcrt  rates  the  .same  company 
oijerating  from  Portland  to  Umatilla  made  the  following  reduc- 
tions: The  rail  rate  from  Portland  to  Umatilla  on  gasoline  Is  30 
cents  p)er  hundredweight,  or  .019  cent  per  gallon,  and  the  rate 
put  Into  effect  was  7(2  cents  per  hundredweight,  or  .0049  cent  per 
gallon. 

In  other  words,  we  have  had  an  Indication  that  If  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  given  the  authority  to  prescribe  mini- 
mum rates  over  water  carriers  that  the  rail  level  of  rates  will  be 
their  yardstick  and  water  rates  will  be  brought  to  that  level  rather 
than  the  level  of  rail  rales  brought  down  to  the  level  of  water 
rates. 

We  do  hope  that  the  House  will  be  successful  in  defeating  this 
legislation.  However,  as  stated  previously.  If  It  must  pass,  then 
lets  use  every  effort  to  retain  section  30  in  the  form  In  which  it 
passed  the  Senate. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Si^'^^^Jy'  H.  G.  WEST. 

Executif^  Vice  President. 

West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association, 

Seattle,  Wa3h.,  July  24.  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coffee. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Subject :  Transfer  of  control  over  water  rates  to  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Coffee:  The  trustees  of  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association  have  recently  given  this  subject  fresh 
consideration    In    connection    with    the    Wheeler-Truman    bill. 

The  west  coast  lumber  Industry,  as  of  course  you  know,  was 
built  up  upon  water-borne  commerce.  Today  the  domestic  cargo 
movement  still  takes  40  percent  or  more  of  our  total  production. 
Our  two  largest  markets  are  reached  by  the  coastwise  water- 
borne  movement  to  California  and  the  intercoastal  movement  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Our  Industry  has  always  been  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  reach- 
ing the  larger  markets  of  the  United  States — because  of  dl.stance. 
We.  In  common  with  other  far  western  woods,  have  the  longest  hauls 
and  highest  transportation  costs  of  any  species  of  American  lum- 
ber— In  reaching  the  populous  Central  and  Eastern  Stales  where  70 
percent  of  the  lumber  Is  consumed.  Our  average  cost  for  tranFpor- 
tation  today  Is  about  60  percent  of  the  average  price  realized  by  the 
sawmill:  and  for  the  third  of  our  log  Which  produces  low-grade 
ccnstructlon  lumber,  the  average  cost  of  transportation  to  market 
Is  over  150  percent  of  the  price  received  at  the  mill.  This  Is  the 
primary  reason  why  west  coast  logging  operations  appear  so 
wasteful.  Usually  15  percent  of  the  standing  timber  Just  cannot 
be  utilized,   because  we  cannot  get  it  to  any  market   that  will 
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pay  back  cost.  The  life  of  the  west  coast  lumber  Industry  could 
laigely  be  summarized  as  a  struggle  against  transportation  costs 
that  shut  our  mills  off  from  essential  markets. 

In  this  struggle  the  competitive  leverage  of  water  transportation 
has  been  of  Incalculable  value.  Coastwise  vessels  move  75  percent 
of  all  the  lumber  we  market  In  California  and  establish  absolute 
competitive  limits  which  railroad  rates  cannot  exceed.  Intercoastal 
steamships  move  74  percent  of  all  the  lumber  we  sell  In  the  Stales 
eastward  from  Chicago:  and  again  have  determined  the  rate  levels 
by  rail.  Hence  there  has  been  Impressed  upon  ovir  Industry  for 
many  years  the  vital  economic  function  of  free,  competitive  .trans- 
portation by  water  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  competition  of 
water-borne  commerce  free  and  open.  Tlie  west  coast  lumber  indus- 
try has  always  opposed  efforts  to  place  the  regulation  and  ccntrol 
of  coastwise  or  Intercoastal  carriers  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  from  fear  that  this  would — doubtless  gradually  and 
unconsciously — break  down  the  free,  competitive  status  of  the  water 
carriers. 

With  all  the  complexities  In  the  transportation  problem  today  and 
cur  desire  to  aid  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railroads,  our  trustees 
believe  that  this  fundamental  necessity  still  remains — for  protect- 
ing the  competitive  Independence  of  the  water  carriers.  Notwith- 
Btanding  the  safeguarding  provisions  of  the  Wheeler-Truman  bill 
(rate-making  rule  stated  in  sec.  30),  they  believe  it  contrary  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  of  our  Industry  particularly,  to 
place  water  and  rail  carriers  under  the  same  Federal  agency  for 
rrgiilation  and  control.  I  am  requested  to  place  this  conclusion 
before  you  and  to  ask  your  serious  consideration  of  It  In  connection 
with  the  pending  legislation. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  ^ 

Sincerely  yours,  ^  B.  Greeiet.  ' 

.  Secretary-Manager. 

American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
Hon.  John  M.  Coftee.  Washington.  D.  C,  April  24,  1939. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Re:  S.  2009,  transportation  bill. 

Dear  Mr.  Coffee:  Upon  the  convening  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  on  April  20,  1939. 
we  were  directed  to  say  that  the  Industry  Is  opposed  to  S.  2009  in 
both  principle  and  form. 

Equality  of  regulation  does  not  mean  identical  regulation,  as 
stated  by  Ccimmlssloner  Eastman  before  congressional  committees. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  Its  fifty-second  annual 
report,  states  that  the  regulation  of  motor  carriers,  if  anything. 
Is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  railroads. 

Aftiendments  could  never  cure  the  confusion  resulting  from 
discarding  the  wealth  of  Information  which  has  been  built  up 
through  50  years  of  I.  C.  C.  and  court  decisions,  all  of  which  are 
based  on  the  present  law  by  parts  and  sections. 

The  basic  objection  rests  on  the  proposition  that  the  proposed 
legislation  falls  to  recognize  the  Inherent  differences  In  the  various 
transportation  agencies  and  proceeds  to  subject  all  of  them  to 
identical  and  inapplicable  provisions.  For  example,  long-and-short- 
baul  clause  and  routing-by-shippers  provisions,  which  were  de- 
signed for  railroads  operating  on  a  fixed  route,  are  applied  to  motor 
carriers.  This  Is  so,  even  though  the  certificates  may  call  for 
Irregular  routes  only,  and  the  operations  are  subject  to  different 
size  and  weight  laws  at  every  State  line,  and  detours  on  account 
of  weather  conditions,  etc.,  are  general. 

Similar  impossible  and  Impracticable  provisions  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  bill.  Such  results  were  to  be  expected  when  It  is 
recalled  that  the  bill,  In  its  original  form,  was  drafted  by  railroad 
management  and  railroad  labor,  and  motor  and  water  carriers  were 
not  consulted. 

The  universal  experience  of  every  admlnl-strator  of  transporta- 
tion regulation  has  been  that  different  treatment  must  be  given 
to  different  conditions.  No  one  has  disputed  this,  and  the  only 
Federal  agency  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  has  concurred  in  this  view.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  attempted  codification  in  a  few  days  of  railroad  and 
truck-carrier  law,  with  water-carrier  law  superimposed  on  It,  has  re- 
sulted In  endless  errors  of  both  omission  and  commission. 

No  one  suggests  that  this  codification  of  laws  will  benefit  the 
railroads,  except  as  they  may  escape  regulation,  by  having  applied 
to  them  some  of  the  more  simple  procedures  which  were  designed 
for  the  small-truck  operator,  such  as  consolidations  without  public 
hearings.  That  may  be  the  answer  to  the  desire  of  the  railroads 
for  codification. 

The  public  notice  and  hearings  were  entirely  too  brief  for  full 
consideration  of  such  comprehensive  legislation. 

Only  3  years  ago  Congress  enacted  a  complete  law  governing  motor 
carriers,  and  the  administrative  problems  of  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos,  arising  from  that  legislation,  are  far  from  completed  as  to 
thousands  of  small  trucking  concerns. 

We  sincerely  urge  you  not  to  codify  the  law  at  this  time  and  to 
continue  the  established  form  of  regulating  each  type  of  trans- 
portation by  appropriate  parts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  such 
as  part  I  for  railroads,  part  II  for  motor  carriers,  etc.,  and  to  enact 
such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  reference 
to  the  existing  form  and  style  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
which  recognizes  the  Inherent  characteristics  of  each  transportation 
agency. 

Respectfully, 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc, 
Ted  V.  Rodgers,  President. 


CONSOUDATED  FREIGHT  LINES,   INC., 

Spokane,  Wash.,  May  2.  1939. 
The  Honorable  John  M.  Coffee, 

House  OfTice  Building.  Wa.'<hington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  In  the  motor  freight  Industry  feel  that  Senate  bill 
2009  would  be  very  Injurious  to  the  motor  freight  Industry  and  to 
the  millions  of  people  directly  and  Indirectly  employed  by  this  in- 
dustry. For  this  reason,  we  are  writing  you  to  state  our  major 
objections  to  the  bill,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Mr.  Eastman  has  already  indicated  to  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress that  equality  of  regulation  does  not  mean  Identical  regula- 
tion. As  stated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  lt« 
fifty-second  annual  report,  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  provides  regula- 
tion for  motor  carriers  which,  If  anything.  Is  more  comprehensive 
than  that  covering  railroads. 

2.  The  projxiscd  legislation  falls  to  recognize  the  Inherent  differ- 
ences In  the  various  transportation  agencies  and  proceeds  to  sub- 
ject all  of  them  to  Identical  and  In  many  cases  inapplicable  pro- 
visions. 

3.  Amendments  to  S.  2009  could  never  cure  the  confusion  result- 
ing from  discarding  the  wealth  of  information  which  has  been 
built  up  through  50  years  of  I.  C.  C.  and  court  decisions,  all  of 
which  are  based  on  the  present  law  by  parts  and  sections. 

4.  Tlie  bill  would  force  reorganization  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  undertaken,  rather 
than  according  to  type  of  carrier,  eliminating  division  5.  Tlie  pres- 
ent law  permits  fiexlble  administration  by  the  Commission  Itself. 

5.  The  bill  carries  long-and-short-haul  clause  and  routing  by 
shippers  provisions  which  were  designed  for  railroads  operating 
on  a  fixed  route  and  would  now  be  applied  to  motor  carriers.  Con- 
flicting State  laws,  weather  conditions,  highway  standards,  con- 
struction detours,  etc.,  frequently  necessitate  circuitous  hauls, 
although  the  rates  would  be  based  on  the  direct  route.  The  total 
charge  via  the  circuitous  route  would  generally  be  less  than  the 
aggregate  of  Intermediate  rates  via  the  circuitous  route. 

6.  The  bill  makes  motor  carriers  subject  to  reparation  proceed- 
ings, laying  them  open   to  po.sslble  trouble  from  "claim  chasers." 

7.  The  bin  provides  that  If  I.  C.  C.  see  fit  valuation  provisions 
of  the  Rail  Act  may  be  applied  to  motor  carriers  in  rate  making 
cases. 

8.  The  bill  provides  for  no  regulation  of  forwarding  companies 
or  carloadlng  companies. 

9.  The  bill  would  remove  all  I.  C.  C.  control  from  motor  carrier 
operations  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency  as  well  as  railroad 
pick-up  and  delivery  service.  Insofar  as  present  provisions  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  are  concerned. 

10.  The  bill  provides  that  regvilatlons  covering  hours  of  service 
for  employees  may  be  prescribed  only  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing safety.  This  would  make  employees  of  common  and  contract 
carriers  other  than  drivers  and  additional  employe«s  concerned 
with  safety  of  operation  subject  to  the  hours  provisions  of  thjB 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  from  which  they  are  now  exempt.  This 
would  be  most  unfair,  as  all  railroad  employees  would  be  exempt 
from  the  hours  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

We  feel  sure  you  will  give  our  cause  fair  treatment  and  take 
Into  consideration  the  vital  Importance  of  this  bill  to  the  many 
thousands  of  people  within  your  own  State  who  are  very  gainfully 
employed  by  the  motor  freight  Industry  and  that  the  pa8.sage  of 
this  bin  would  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  your  State  as  a 
whole. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Consolidated  Freightways,  Inc., 

J.   H.  HOWAY, 

Division  Superintendent, 


Gig  Harbor,  Wash.,  May  5,  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coffee. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  shipping  men  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wheeler  bill  (S.  2009)   will. result  In  the  strangulation 
of  our  waterways,  by  giving  the  railroads  a   practical   monopoly; 
and  will  greatly  Injure  shipping  on  Inland  rivers,  canals,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  coastal  and  coastwl.se  waters:   with  resultant  injury  to 
our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests. 
I  ask  that  you  oppose  this  bill. 
Respectfully  yours, 

F.  M.  Hunt. 
ifember.  National  Rit^ers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  May  13,  1939. 
Congressman  John  M   Coffee. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The  Propeller  Club  port  of  Tacoma  earnestly  request,-?  your 
efforts  to  defeat  Wheeler  Senate  bill  2009  and  Lea  bill  proposing  to 
regulate  water  transportation  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  being  eminently  unfair  water  carriers  and  inimical  to  economical 
water  transportation. 

H.  R.  Davis. 
President,  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Tacoma. 

Sumneh-Tacoma  Stage  Co.. 
Sumner,  Wash.,  May  3.  1939. 
Hon.  John  M   Coffee, 

Congressman,  Washington.  D   C. 
Dear  Sir:   There  are  several  bills  before  the  Senate  committee, 
some  of  which  may  come  before  the  Congress,  pertaining  to  the 
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regulation  of  bus  and  motor  transportation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

We  happen  to  come  under  the  regulations  of  the  Commission  to 
fccme  extent,  as  we  have  an  I.  C.  C.  permit,  though  we  are  not  an 
actual  Interstate  operator,  but  make  connections  wlch  the  acttial 
operator  of  this  service. 

Under  one  section  of  Senate  bill  2009  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  have  the  right  to  fix  and  regulate  the  Intrastate 
as  well  &s  the  Interstate  rates.  This  we  leel  Is  unjust  and  uncalled 
for.  since  we  are  already  re^uJated  by  the  Washington  Department 
of  Public  Service,  and  the  natural  demand  of  the  service  over  our 
lines  The  railroads,  who  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  behind 
this  bill,  would  in  all  probabilities  like  to  see  the  rates  for  the  bus 
companies  raised  so  that  they  could  keep  on  losmg  business  as  the 
railroads  have  In  the  past. 

Among  other  objectionable  features  of  the  bill  Is  one  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Commission  to  proceed  to  Investigate  (a)  con- 
cerning the  economy  and  fitness  of  rail  carriers,  water  carriers,  and 
motor  carriers  for  transrportatlon  service,  or  any  particular  classes 
or  description  thereof,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  service  for 
which  each  is  especially  fitted  or  fitted  for  and  for  which  Its  use 
ahtuld  accordingly  be  encouraged  or  discouraged  In  the  interest  or 
avoiding  wasteful  and  destructive  competition:  and  (b)  concern- 
ing the  extent  to  which  right-of-way  or  ether  tiansportatlon  facili- 
ties and  special  services  have  been  or  are  provided  from  th?  public 
funds  for  the  use,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  continental  United 
States,  of  each  of  the  three  tj-pes  of  carriers  without  adequate 
compensation,  etc. 

We  know  we  are  paying  adequately  for  any  use  we  have  of  the 
highways,  which  fact  has  been  Investigated  by  the  State  highway 
department,  and  we  believe  that  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
could  give  this  information  without  any  investigation.  This  would 
also  avoid  wasteful  and  destructive  comf)etltlon,  so  they  say,  for 
the  three — water,  rail,  and  bus — they  have  forgotten  the  air,  which 
costs  the  public  more  per  passenger  hauled  than  any  of  the  other 
three. 

This  Is  probably  not  to  be  taken  Into  consideration,  as  the  air 
probably  comes  under  another  department's  regulation,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  nevertheless. 

We  believe  in  adequate  and  ample  compensation  for  any  trans- 
portation service,  or.  for  that  matter,  for  any  service,  goods,  or 
foods  furnished  to  the  publ'c,  if  you  can  get  it.  Though  we  do 
not  believe  that  legislation  is  the  best  way  to  make  this  possible. 
"He  who  is  governed  least  is  governed  best." 

You  prcljably  have  considerable  information  of  these  bills;  and 
we  wish  to  ask  that  you  uro  your  influence  against  these  two 
features  at  least.  'The  regulation  of  Intrastate  rates"  and  "the 
elimination  of  competition  of  rail,  water,  and  bus." 

Thanking  you  for  anything  you  may  do  to  eliminate  these  fea- 
tures, which  we  believe  will  be  for  the  beat  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned and.  most  of  all,  the  public. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

StJMNEa  Tacoma  Stage  Co.  (Bttn  Lines), 
P.  O.  CoMLON,  Manager. 


Pacific  Hichwat  Tu-ANSPoaT. 
Tacoma,  Wa^h.,  July  19,  1939. 
Hon   John  M.  Corm, 

Hmi^e  of  Representatives  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAR  John:   I  have  information  that  the  Lea  transportation  bill 
Is  about  to  come  to  the  House,  in  fact,  it  may  have  done  so  before 
you  get  this. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  most  recent  form  of  the  bill  exempts 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  from  any  kind  of  regulation  As  you 
can  well  realize,  this  would  be  dynamite  to  all  of  the  forms  of 
transportation  which  competi.  with  railroads,  and  if  th:s  is  In  the 
bill  we  think  It  would  be  much  better  to  defeat  the  bill  entirely 
than  allow  it  to  go  through  with  this  provision  In  it. 

It  would  mean  that  rf>gulated  trucking  In  this  State,  and  regula- 
tion is  now,  as  you  know,  universally  over  lioth  Intrastate  and 
interstate  trucks,  would  have  to  compete  with  a  regular  truck  line 
owned  and  operated  by  the  railroads  but  not  under  regulation  at 
all. 

I  was  quite  in  favor  of  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Lea  bill,  as 
we  all  were  out  here,  until  they  stuck  this  absurd  exemption 
Into  It. 

This  morning's  paper  Indicates  that  you  will  soon  be  out  of  that 
very  hot  "vale  of  tears"  and  for  your  sake  I  certainly  hope  so. 
Be.st  regards. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  S.  Reynolds.  " 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Gbano  Lodge.  Brotheehood  or  Raojio.ad  Trainmen, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  July  19.  1939. 

DcAi  Congressman  :  Tou  are  soon  to  be  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  enacting  legislation  calculated  to  aid  the  railroads  of  this 
country.  This  is  a  great  responsibility,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
American  railroad  system  will,  to  a  large  extent,  determine  the 
course  of  recovery  in  all  American  Industry. 

Tou  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  already 
paaeed  the  so-called  Wheeler-TYuman  bill  (S.  2009)  on  railroads. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  substitute  bill  will  be  presented  for 
your  consideration  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Cooucerce.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  vlgorotisly 
opposed  8.  2009,  and  we  are  Just  as  strongly  against  the  Hovise 


substitute  bill.  For  both  measures  contain  provisions  regarding 
railroad  consolidation,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  disastrous  to 
our  railroads  and  to  our  national  economy. 

What  does  railroad  consolidation  mean?  It  means  the  abandon- 
ment of  many  miles  of  track.  It  means  Impairment  of  service. 
It  means  the  creation  of  ghost  communities  and  the  destriiction 
of  milMcns  of  dollars  in  property  values.  It  means  unemployment 
for  200.000  railroad  workers  and  a  consequent  shrinkage  in  our 
national  purchasing  power.  It  means  the  continuation  of  the 
milUon-doUar-a-day  waste  in  the  industry — uncovered  by  the 
Wheeler  committee — and  the  entrenchment  of  those  railroad  bank- 
ers who  have  found  in  this  industry  a  very  lucrative  source  of 
income. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urgently  request  that  you  vote  against  the 
House  substitute  bill  for  8.  2009.  In  so  doing,  you  will  not  only 
be  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  railroad  Industry,  but  you 
will  also  be  preventing  economic  and  social  catastrophe  by  insuring 
that  200  000  men  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  employment. 
Respectfully   yours, 

A,  F.  Whitnet,  President. 

PrrrsBURGH,  Pa..  July  21,  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  ComrE, 

Hov^e  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 
In  consideration  of  House  transportation  bill,  your  vote  should 
not  be  much  influenced  by  railroad  demand,  because  waterway 
regulation  will  not  solve  railroad  problem.  Neither  chould  you 
attach  much  Importance  to  the  favorable  testimony  of  the  Federal 
and  Mississippi  Valley  barge  lines  (now  regulated  by  the  I.  C.  C). 
because  their  combined  efforts  represent  only  about  10  percent  of 
the  total  inland  viTiterway  tonnage.  We.  and  others  like  us. 
originate  and  develop  about  90  percent  of  this  waicr-borne  ton- 
nage and  our  opposition  should  carry  weight.  Great  Lakes 
exemption  highly  discriminatory.  We  suggested  amendments  but 
disapprove  entire  bill. 

Union  Barce  Line  Corporation, 
Altred  S.  Osbcurne,  Vice  President. 


Hon.  John  M.  Coffee. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  July  22,  1939. 


House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  protest  against  adoption  of  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  print  No,  3  substitute  for  Senate  2009  and 
particularly  that  part  of  section  8  thereof  called  section  5.  subsec- 
tion 1,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  pooling  or  division  of  traffic 
or  of  service.  Kindly  advise  by  wire  present  position  of  measure 
and  probable  action  this  session  of  Congress. 

Herb  Shaw, 
Manager,  Motor  Coach  Association  of  Washington. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  July  22.  1939. 
Hon    John  M    Coffitf, 

Congress,    Washington.    D.   C: 
Earnestly    urge    postponement    any    legislation    affecting    Motor 
Carrier  Act,  1935.  as  contained  in  Senate  bill  2009  or  substitute  com- 
mittee print  No.  3.     Air-mail  letter  to  you  today. 

R.  T.  WHmNC. 
Regir^al    Director,    National    Association    of    Motor    Bv3 
Operators. 


Why  There  Aren't  More  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  29,  1939 

lit.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  a  single  man  ever  goes 
to  work,  someone  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  provide  the 
funds  with  which  to  pay  him  his  wages.  Someone  must  be 
available  who  considers  it  economically  desirable  to  risk  his 
savings  upon  the  venture  which  requires  employment.  In  the 
system  of  capitalistic  society  by  which  our  Nation  has  reached 
the  tremendous  development  we  have  attained,  the  means 
through  which  our  working  men  and  women  derive  their  as- 
surance of  continued  earnings  is  the  willingness  of  private  in- 
vestors to  encourage  enterprise. 

Once  the  v^jellspring  of  private  investment  dries  up  the 
number  of  jobs  must  inevitably  shrink.  And  the  source  from 
which  the^Nation's  investors  derive  their  sustenance  is  the 
confidencewhich  they  feel  in  the  ability  of  their  investments 
to  earn  them  a  fair  profit.  When  this  confidence  fails  the 
stream  becomes  sluggish;  and  unless  it  is  quickly  restored  it 
ceases  to  flow  altogether. 
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Many  factors  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  this  intangi- 
ble confidence.  Hea\-y  taxes,  constant  harassment,  uncertain 
future  legislation,  and  the  fear  of  long-continued  labor  battles 
make  investment  precarious  and  act  as  powerful  deterrents  to 
the  establishment  of  new  enterprises. 

This  is  almost  precisely  the  picture  of  what  has  happened 
in  America  during  the  last  few  years.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  group  representing  the  largest 
organization  of  factory  owners  in  the  Nation,  has  recently 
undertaken  to  discover,  with  some  depee  of  exactness,  just 
what  investors  in  general  regard  as  the  diflBculties  confront- 
ing them  under  our  present  conditions. 

One  amazing  conclusion  reveals  itself.  Thousands  of 
present  investors  in  the  United  States  who  were  asked  two 
questions:  (1)  Do  you  have  additional  funds  available  for 
investment  which  you  are  not  investing;  and  (2)  if  not,  why 
not?  Of  those  replying,  75.2  percent  declared  that  they  had 
money  available  which  they  did  not  choose  to  invest  under 
present  conditions. 

The  reasons  for  this  refusal  are  even  more  illuminating. 
Analyzing  their  replies,  it  becomes  apparent  that — 

(1)  Thirty-eigiit  and  eight-tenths  percent  of  our  investing 
public  declares  that  the  primary  reason  for  noninvestment 
today  is  the  lack  of  adequate  profit  earnings. 

(2)  Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  replies  declared  that  they 
seriously  doubted  the  probability  that  adequate  profits  would 
be  earned  in  the  future  because  of  already  existing  legislative 
restrictions  upon  industry. 

(3)  Seventy-five  and  four-tenths  percent  insisted  that  ex- 
isting taxes  upon  business  similarly  rendered  future  profits 
extremely  doubtful. 

(4)  Seventy-two  and  eight-tenths  percent  replied  that  the 
possibility  of  new  taxes  on  industry  mads  it  advisable  for  them 
to  restrict  their  investments. 

(5)  Sixty-two  and  seven-tenths  percent  observed  that  the 
likelihood  of  protracted  labor  troubles  was  acting  to  discour- 
age them  from  using  their  available  funds. 

(6)  Eighty-three  and  one-tenth  percent  were  convinced 
that  the  Federal  Government  already  takes  so  much  in  direct 
taxes  from  corporations  that  they  do  not  care  to  risk  their 
ca.sh  in  corporate  investments. 

(7>  Sixty-one  and  nine-tenths  percent  felt  that  taxes  upon 
individual  taxp>ayers  were  too  high  to  encourage  them  to 
invest  in  the  hope  of  earning  profits,  because  those  profits 
would  simply  be  taxed  into  the  Treasury. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  reaction  of  the  investing 
public  to  those  legislative  enactments  recently  passed  in 
theory  for  their  protection. 

(1)  Fifty-nine  and  three-tenths  percent  believe  that  this 
new  legislation  places  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  securities 
by  individuals  which  are  far  too  stringent. 

(2)  Fifty-two  and  seven-tenths  percent  believe  that  the 
purchase  of  securities  by  individuals  is  being  too  rigidly  con- 
trolled. 

( 3  >  Porty-nlne  and  eight-tenths  percent  declare  their  opin- 
ion that  the  regulations  now  surrounding  the  issuance  of  new 
securities  by  corporations  are  too  rigorous. 

No  less  informative  are  the  suggestions  of  those  polled  as 
to  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  correct  these  evils  and  start 
the  stream  of  investment  moving  once  more. 

(1>  T>^'enty  and  seven-tenths  percent  stated  flatly  that  a 
change  in  the  national  administration  would  be  of  great  value 
in  solving  the  problem. 

•  2)  Nineteen  and  two-tenths  percent  proposed  a  decrease 
in  Government  spending  as  a  solution. 

(3)  Eighteen  and  six-tenths  percent  urged  less  govem- 
m.ental  interference  in  private  business  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  means  to  the  desired  end. 

<  4 )  Eighteen  i)ercent  suggested  a  balancing  of  the  Budget 
to  do  the  trick. 

•  5)  Fifteen  and  one-tenth  percent  felt  that  the  lessening 
of  governmental  competition  with  private  business  would  be 
effective. 

(6)  Fourteen  and  four-tenths  percent  observed  that  a  re- 
duction In  existing  taxes  and  the  pledge  to  Impose  no  addi- 
tional ones  would  stimulate  investment. 


(7)  Thirteen  percent  demanded  changes  In  Federal  labor 
legislation. 

(8)  Ten  and  flve-tenths  percent  urged  a  change  In  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  and  the  radical  alteration  of 
its  business  policies, 

(9)  Ten  and  one-tenth  percent  believed  that  less  Govern- 
ment legislation  discriminating  against  industry  would  be 
signally  helpful  in  overcoming  their  repugnance  to  invest- 
ment of  their  available  money. 

Throughout  all  of  these  replies  the  one  characteristic  view 
is  obvious.  In  virtually  every  Instance  the  objection  is  di- 
rected at  some  Federal  policy.  The  complaint  of  investors, 
echoed  by  businessmen  throughout  the  Nation,  is  unmistak- 
able. They  are  convinced  that  the  poLcies  of  the  New  Deal 
are  destroying  the  desire  of  men  and  women  to  invest  their 
funds.  Our  banks  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  idle  money. 
Our  Nation  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  idle  hands.  Neither 
will  be  occupied  so  long  as  the  people  of  our  land  lack  con- 
fidence in  the  policies  of  those  who  determine  our  affairs. 

There  is  but  one  answer — "Alter  those  policies."  There  is 
but  one  way  to  alter  those  policies.  Change  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Government.  There  is  but  one  effective  way  to 
change  the  administration.    Vote  Republican  in  1940, 


Iowa 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  29.  1939 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  having  received 
many  very  splendid  and  welcome  letters  from  several  of  my 
colleagues  portraying  the  beauty  of  their  home  States,  I  am 
delighted  to  find  that  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for 
August  1939,  in  a  40-page  feature  article,  has  described  and 
pictured  the  glorious  beauty  and  the  superior  productivity  of 
Iowa  far  more  eloquently  than  I  can  present  it  by  word  or  by 
letter. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  read  the  article,  Iowa.  Abiding  Place 
of  Plenty,  in  the  August  issue  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  so  that  you  may  better  know,  understand,  and 
appreciate  the  attractive  qualities  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa. 


Distribution  of  Public  Power  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west— The  Grange  Ha.s  Played  an  Important  Part 
in  Developing  Public  Power  Sentiment — Distribu- 
tion as  Vitally  Important  as  Generation  in  Elec- 
trical Development — Bring  Cheap  Power  to  the 
People  Through  Government  Cooperation — The 
R.  E.  A.  Has  Demonstrated  the  Possibilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  28,  1939 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.shington.  Mr.  Speaker  the  magnitude 
of  the  power  development  in  the  Northwest  has  come  to  be 
recognized  rather  generally  by  this  time.  The  Members  of 
this  Congress  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of 
the  power  plants  to  be  installed  in  connection  with  the 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams,  exceeds  by  a  consider- 
able amount  the  capacity  of  all  power  plants  to  be  operated 
by  the  T.  V.  A.  combined. 

So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  generation  of 
energy  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  that  we  are  some- 
times inclined  to  overlook  the  problem  of  effecting  the  most 
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economical  distribution  of  this  power — of  making  the  largest 
possible  quantities  of  it  available  to  the  homes,  the  farms,  and 
the  factories  of  the  Northwest.  The  Federal  Government  has 
a  vital  Interest  in  this  phase  of  the  matter.  From  the  rather 
nairow  viewpoint  of  a  creditor,  it  wants  assurance  that  the 
appropriations  made  to  build  these  dams  will  be  returned 
through  the  sale  of  the  energy  produced  by  them.  Prom  a 
broader,  social  viewpoint,  it  is  obvious  that  producing  power 
Is  just  one  phase  of  the  greater  task  of  making  it  available 
to  the  user,  where  it  will  produce  all  the  beneficial  results 
which  a  plentiful  .<nipply  of  electricity  at  low  rates  works  in 
a  modem  civilization. 

If  we  were  to  depend  only  upon  the  normal  increase  in 
con5umption  of  electricity  which  results  under  present  rate 
structures  maintained  by  public  and  private  agencies,  the 
investment  of  the  Federal  Government  in  these  projects 
eventually  would  be  repaid.  Some  idea  of  the  extensive 
potential  demand  for  electricity  in  the  Northwest  may  be 
gained  from  a  few  illustrations.  It  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  municipally  owned  electric  plants  in  both  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  that  up  until  the  begimiing  of  the  depression,  in 
1929.  the  power  consiunption  on  the  average  has  doubled 
every  5  years.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  conducted 
studies  in  reference  to  the  potential  power  market  in  the 
area  within  a  radius  of  300  miles  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
Permit  me  to  quote  from  the  bulletin  entitled  "Columbia 
Basin  Project.  Grand  Coulee  Dam."  of  recent  publication, 
in  which  the  following  very  significant  obser\-ations  are  made 
in  reference  to  this  area: 

During  the  10-year  period  ending  with  1930  the  requirements  for 
power  In  the  territory  described  a*  conatltuting  the  power-market 
area  Increased  at  an  average  rate  of  9.5  percent  per  year,  com- 
poiind»'d  annually  •  •  •  The  effect  of  the  depression  was  to 
suspend  for  about  4  years  the  normal  jjrowth  of  the  power  market. 
•  •  •  If  we  may  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  r{  increase  In  power  production  for 
the  10-ycar  period  prior  to  1930,  amounting  to  95  percent  com- 
pounded annually,  will  continue  But  if  we  .issume  that  the  rate  of 
Increase  starts  off  at  but  8  percent,  compounded  annually,  and 
decreases  uniformly  to  4  percont  durmg  the  next  30  years;  and  If 
we  assume,  further,  that  Grand  Coulee  will  absorb  only  one-half 
of  the  Increase  after  its  completion,  leavliij?  the  other  half  to 
Binnevllle  and  other  new  developments,  all  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
ccmmerclal  power  will  be  absorbed  by  the  market  In  15  ytars.  And 
If  the  commercial  power  can  be  sold  at  2 '4  mills  at  Grand  Coulee, 
equivalent  to  3  mills  on  the  coa.-^t.  the  cost  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  and  power  plant,  with  Interest  at  4  percent,  can  be  liquidated 
In  50  years,  with  a  surplus  of  »144  500.000  available  for  the  partial 
liquidation  of  the  irrigation  Investment  or  other  purposes:  and 
after  the  fiftieth  year  the  annual  surplus  would  amount  to 
$15,000,000. 

I  share  with  others,  however,  the  concern  that  a  market 
for  the  power  output  of  these  projects,  particularly  of  the 
Bonneville  project,  be  developed  at  once.  It  is  desirable  that 
these  projects  commence  as  soon  as  practicable  to  repay  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  moneys  appropriated  for  their 
development.  It  is  far  more  significant  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  region  will  be  retarded  unless  the  kilowatts 
are  taken  from  the  dams  and  put  to  work.  The  great  problem 
which  we  now  face  is  what  steps  might  be  taken  to  bring 
this  about. 

Up  to  a  definite  point,  at  lea^t,  all  concerned  can  apree 
upon  certain  fact*  to  be  taken  Into  account  In  xolving  this 
problem.  First,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  solution  is  not 
to  be  found  by  the  Federal  Oovernment's  causing  existing 
power  plants  to  b  •  retired,  assuming  that  these  are  reason- 
ably efficient,  naiher  the  problem  Is  to  bring  about  an  in- 
creased eontiimptJnn  of  elrctrlclty.  so  that  the  power  from  the 
dams  may  be  dcv.jted  to  »upplylDg  new  marketn, 

Second,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  key  to  an  increase 
In  power  coiuumption  is  lower  electric  rates  for  Ihe  con- 
•umer.  The  recent  experience*  rf  th?  cities  acQUirlng  electric 
systems  in  ttie  Tennessee  Valley  li>  fresh  in  your  minds.  Ycu 
remember  that  substantial  reductions  in  rates  were  put  into 
effect  by  several  of  the  municipahties  immediately  upon  their 
acquiring  electrical  proptrties.  and  that  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy consumed  increased  very  sharply  as  a  result.  Thi^  has 
been  the  experience  in  the  Northwest.  About  January  1  of 
this  year  my  home  city  of  Tacoma  felt  dissatisfied  with  its 
record  of  having  the  lowest  electric  rates  of  any  city  of  the 


United  States  and  made  a  still  further  rate  cut.  Scarcely  3 
months  went  by  when  the  revenues  of  the  system  had  so  in- 
creased that  the  net  earnings  were  back  up  to  the  level  which 
existed  before  the  reduction  was  made.  Over  a  period  of  years 
it  has  been  the  experience  of  all  the  municipally  owned  plants 
of  the  State  of  Washington  that  a  reduction  in  electric  rates 
has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  demand.  This  re- 
sults because  lower  rates  render  it  possible  for  electricity  to  be 
put  to  new  uses.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  continuing 
reduction  in  rates  will  result  in  still  further  increase  in  use. 
Electric  heating  and  air  conditioning  in  homes  are  just  two 
of  the  many  uses  which  remain  for  the  future  to  develop. 

It  is  still  further  agreed.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  con- 
sumption of  electricity  is  to  be  increased  by  the  decrease  in 
rates  charged  to  the  consumer  for  it,  by  far  the  greatest 
savings  can  be  made  in  the  distribution,  as  distinguished 
from  the  generation  of  the  current.  It  was  a  habit  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  D.  Ross  to  point  out  in  his  talks  on  public  power 
that  the  distribution  of  electricity  requires  from  4  to  8  times 
the  cost  of  generating  it ;  that  several  times  the  possible  sav- 
ings in  the  generating  costs  may  be  saved  in  the  field  of 
distribution.  Savings  in  the  cost  of  generation,  he  pointed 
out,  are  to  l>e  computed  in  mills  per  kilowatt;  the  savings  to 
be  effected  in  distribution  are  calculated  in  terms  of  cents 
per  kilowatt;  and  when  there  are  millions  of  kilowatts  .sold, 
the  cents  soon  mount  up  into  many,  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  Is  inescapable,  and  it  is  accepted 
by  everyone  informed  upon  the  subject,  that  the  problem 
of  distributing  the  power  generated  at  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  is  to  be  solved  by  such  a  plan  as  is  calculated  to 
result  in  the  most  efficient  distribution  of  electricity  to  the 
consumer. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  people  In  25  out  of  39 
counties  have  organized  county-wide  public  utility  districts, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  these  to  bring  about  a  more 
efficient  distribution  of  electilcity.  The  Washington  State 
Grange  has  taken  the  lead  in  causing  these  districts  to  be 
formed.  This  organization  comprises  between  35.000  and 
40.000  dues-paying  farmers  and  persons  interested  in  Agri- 
culture. Many  of  the.se  people  are  leaders  in  their  com- 
munities, and  the  reputation  of  this  organization  for  in- 
tegrity, courage,  and  devotion  to  the  public  good  is  such  that 
its  influence  has  extended  far  beyond  its  membership.  Peo- 
ple in  the  cities,  as  well  as  those  in  the  coimtry,  have  recog- 
nized and  trusted  its  leadership. 

It  is  to  people  in  this  organization  to  whom  credit  largely 
is  due  for  the  public  power  development  in  Washington; 
persons  like  Ervin  E.  King,  its  present  master,  and  Fred 
J.  Chamberlain,  popularly  known  as  the  Grange  war  horse, 
who  at  82  years  of  age  is  still  ready  at  the  drop  of  the  hat 
to  debate  any  opponent  of  public  ownership  and,  like  a  vet- 
eran, joust  him  off  his  horse.  The  brilliant  young  attorney. 
Jack  Cluck,  of  Seattle,  has  performed  signal  services  in 
perfecting  legal  procedure  in  this  connection,  as  has  also 
the  well-known  expert  on  municipal  corporation  law,  Hon. 
E.  K.  Murray,  eminent  attorney  of  Tncoma. 

Tlie  power  districts  have  been  organized  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  existing  electric  distribution  facil- 
ities, and  to  serve  sm  public  agencies  for  the  distribution  of 
power  from  the  Bonneville  and  Orand  Coulee  Dams,  Tho 
power  districts  arc  admirably  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
They  are  organized  under  the  Orange  power  law,  which  was 
pa^si'd  by  the  initiative  vote  of  the  people  of  this  State 
in  1031.  Under  this  law.  a  power  district  Is  created  pur- 
suant to  an  election  held  In  the  respective  county,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the  law.  The  di.'.trlct« 
are  governed  by  three  nonpartlaan  commissioners.  These 
commissioners  arc  authorized  to  acqioire  and  operate  fa- 
cilities for  the  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of 
electricity,  and  facilities  for  the  furnishing  of  water  for 
domestic  use  and  irrigation.  The  commissioners  to  date 
have  focused  their  attention  upon  electric,  rather  than  irri- 
gation or  water  facilities,  although  it  is  foreseen  that  later 
the  correlation  of  electric  with  irrigation  or  domestic  water 
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facilities  might  be  made  very  advantageously.  The  com- 
missioners may  acquire  existing  utility  properties  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation.  With  the  exception  of  facilities 
constructed  in  areas  not  presently  served  with  existing  fa- 
cilities, it  has  been  recognized  that  it  is  preferable  to  acquire 
existing  facilities  rather  than  to  construct  duplicating  ones, 
since  duplication  results  in  additional  and  unnecessary  costs 
to  the  consumer,  obliging  him  to  maintain  two  electric  sys- 
tems where  one  would  be  sufficient. 

The  power  districts  are  authorized  to  issue  revenue  bonds 
as  a  means  of  financing  the  acquisition  of  any  utility  prop- 
erties. Such  bonds  are  a  lien  only  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
utility  properties;  they  do  not  involve  any  obligation  to  levy 
any  tax.  Anyone  interested  in  ch-^cking  the  matter  will  dis- 
cover that  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  default  on 
any  electric  utility  revenue  bond  in  the  history  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  It  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  practically 
all  of  the  power-district  commissioners  to  defray  the  purchase 
price  of  any  facilities  acquired  by  the  issuance  of  these  bonds 
rather  than  through  recourse  to  levy  of  taxes  or  the  issuance 
of  general  obligation  or  tax  bonds. 

The  power  districts  are  founded  upon  the  record  of  suc- 
cessful experience  of  cooperative  and  municipal  electric  utih- 
ties  in  effecting  the  most  economical  distribution  of  electricity. 
In  the  State  of  Washington  there  are  17  cities,  small  and 
large,  which  own  and  operate  their  own  electric  utilities.  Not 
a  single  one  of  them  lias  ever  defaulted  on  any  of  its  utility 
obligations.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  pay  for  its 
properties  from  the  revenues  of  the  utility  rather  than  by 
levy  of  taxes.  Every  one  of  these  cities  has  built  up  sizable 
surplus  earnings.  Some  of  them  have  applied  their  surplus 
earnings  to  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  government,  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings,  and  the  like. 

The  publicly  owned  plant  at  Ellensburg,  for  example,  ap- 
plies about  30  percent  of  its  gross  revenues  for  such  purposes, 
while  maintaining  rates  as  low  as  those  charged  in  the  sur- 
rounding area  by  the  private  company  serving  it.  City 
Light  of  Seattle  has  led  in  every  rate  reduction  which  has 
been  made  except  the  one  made  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  And 
even  in  the  case  of  this  reduction,  while  the  city  did  not 
lead  in  point  of  time,  it  led  in  the  amount  of  savings  passed 
on  to  the  consumers.  Thus  the  company  effected  a  reduc- 
tion in  those  rate  classifications  for  which  City  Light  has 
many  more  consumers  than  the  private  company.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  savings  to  consumers  of  Seattle  City  Light  will 
amount  to  about  $210,000  annually,  as  against  about  $184,- 
000  annually  saved  by  consumers  of  the  company. 

The  cities  which  have  lowered  rates  have  not  done  so  by 
taking  from  Peter,  the  taxpayer,  and  paying  to  Paul,  the 
consumer  of  electricity.  Each  of  the  cities  contributes  its 
share  to  the  costs  of  government.  Tacoma  City  Light,  for 
example,  pays,  roughly.  13  percent  of  its  gross  revenues  to  the 
city  and  State  in  the  form  of  taxes,  and  by  way  of  street 
lighting  and  other  service  furnished  without  charge. 

The  success  of  public  ownership  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  cities.  Rural  cooperative  or  nonprofit  associations  have 
been  quite  uniformly  successful.  Several  of  such  coopera- 
tives operate  in  rural  areas  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Tacoma, 
for  example,  and  charge  rates  no  higher  than  those  pre- 
vailing within  the  city  Itself. 

The  power  difttrlcts  of  the  State  of  Wa^ihington  have 
embarked  upon  a  coordinated  program  for  the  acquisition  of 
distribution  and  other  facilities  now  operated  by  private 
electric  companies.  The  districts  have  organized  a  State- 
wide association  composed  of  the  commissioners  of  the  vari- 
ous districts  to  correlate  their  action.  They  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  offering  any  private  company  a  fair  price  for 
the  properties  to  be  acquired,  or.  If  such  price  Is  refused,  to 
institute  condemnation  proceedings.  The  laws  on  eminent 
domain  in  the  State  of  Washington  provide  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  the  properties  to  be 
acquired  through  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  law  requires 
that  the  amount  awarded  by  the  court  or  jury  as  the  fair 
value  of  the  properties  must  be  paid  in  full  to  the  owners 
before  any  of  the  properties  are  taken.    The  majority  of  the 


I  districts  of  the  State  are  either  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
I  of  utility  properties,  or  are  pressing  such  condemnation  pro- 
j  ceedings.  Contracts  for  the  acquisition  of  electric  utihties 
I  by  power  districts  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bonneville 
project  already  have  been  executed  with  certain  private 
electric  companies. 

Now  we  come  to  the  task  which  is  left  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  perform  if  it  desires  to  facilitate  the  most  eco- 
nomical distribution  of  electricity  from  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee.  That  task  is  to  formulate  a  proper  program  of 
financing  so  that  moneys  might  be  made  available  to  the 
power  districts  at  reasonably  low  interest  rates  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  utility  properties  which  the  districts  pro- 
pose to  acquire.  We  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  matter  of  making  loaris  available  to  private  business,  for 
a  number  of  purposes.  Here  is  a  development  vitally  related 
to  the  success  of  our  own  Federal  projects,  and  we  have  given 
scant  attention  to  it.  Is  it  not  time  that  a  sound  program  be 
formulated  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  these  pablic  bodies? 

Even  persons  who  may  be  committed  to  the  philosophy  of 
private,  as  distinguished  from  public,  operation  of  electric 
utilities  should  join  in  the  formulation  of  such  a  finance  pro- 
gram. It  is  for  the  people  in  a  given  locality,  not  Members 
of  Congress,  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  effect  the  distri- 
bution of  power  over  privately  o\VTied  or  publicly  owned  dis- 
tribution facilities.  As  Members  of  Congress  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  decision,  except  as  we  may  see  fit  to 
express  our  personal  views  to  our  constituents.  When, 
finally,  a  local  public  agency  has  decided  to  acquire  publicly 
owned  distribution  facilities,  however,  the  Congress  Is  con- 
fronted with  a  certain  measure  of  responsibility.  That  re- 
sponsibility is  to  cooperate  fully  with  such  local  agencies 
to  the  end  that  the  electric  facilities  proposed  to  be  acquired 
may  be  placed  into  efficient,  economical  operation. 

Unless  that  is  accomplished,  higher  electric  rates  will  be 
charged  and  consequently  lower  consumption  of  power  from 
the  Federal  projects  would  result. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  especially  that  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  power  district  commissioners  calls  for  the 
payment  of  the  fair  value  of  the  utility  properties  to  the 
owners  before  the  properties  are  acquired.  If  duplicating 
faciUties  were  being  constructed,  the  objection  might  be 
raised  that  the  values  of  existing  utility  properties  to  their 
owners  would  be  sharply  cut  without  compensation  to  them, 
and  that,  therefore.  Federal  funds  should  not  be  loaned  in 
aid  of  such  an  enterprise.  The  policy  of  the  power  district 
commissioners  Is  not  to  build  competing  facilities,  however. 
Their  policy  is  to  acquire  existing  utility  properties.  And 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington  require  that  the  fair 
value  thereof  be  paid  to  the  owners  before  any  of  them  may 
be  taken. 

In  proposing  that  a  financing  program  be  formulated  for 
the  power  districts  of  the  Northwest,  let  me  make  It  clear 
that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  anything  be  given  away  to 
these  districts  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  do  not  propase 
that  any  moneys,  or  materials,  or  services  be  granted  to  them. 
The  power  districts  are  self-liquidating  projects  and  expect 
to  pay  for  what  they  receive. 

What  I  do  emphasize  most  strongly  in  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  funds  available  as  loans  to  these  districts  at  proper 
Interest  rates.  I  hold  that  It  Is  almost  as  impcjrtant  that  the 
Government  provide  a  yardstick  for  interest  rates  on  money 
to  finance  the  acqui<<ltion  of  utility  properties  by  such  public 
bodies  OS  It  is  to  provide  a  yardstick  for  power  Itself,  The 
heavier  the  debt  incurred  In  acquiring  nxxch  properties,  the 
hlnher  must  be  the  electric  rates  charged  to  pay  It.  And 
the  higher  the  Interest  rate,  the  higher  is  the  df-bt.  We 
seldom  stop  to  realize  that  If  a  power  district  pays  4!  2-percent 
intere.st  on  a  bond  payable  over  a  20-ycar  period,  as  many  of 
the  Washington  power-district  bonds  v/iU  be  payable,  that  a 
sum  representing  65  percent  to  70  percent  of  the  amoimt  of 
the  bond  issue  made  to  acquire  the  properties  must  be  paid  In 
interest  before  the  bonds  are  retired.  In  other  words,  the 
purchase  price  of  the  properties  in  effect  must  be  increased 
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by  almost  70  percent  to  defray  interest  charges.  This  repre- 
sents  an  additional  burden  for  the  consumers  of  electricity. 
This  burden  presents  an  obstacle  to  rate  reduction  and  conse- 
QuenUy  to  the  increase  in  power  consumption  and  resulting 
Increase  in  demand  for  energy  from  the  Federal  projects. 

The  Federal  Government  has  found  that  it  is  sound  policy 
to  make  moneys  available  through  the  Rural  Hectrificaticn 
AdministraUon  at  interest  rates  ranging  somewhat  under 
3  percent  per  annum.     Why  should  not  moneys  be  made 
available  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  electric  properties  by 
these  power  districts  on  equally  advantageous  terms?    Tlie 
revenue  bonds  of  these  districts  in  many  ways  constitute  a 
better  security  than  that  which  the  R.  E.  A.,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  able  to  demand.    The  R.  E.  A.,  by  the 
terms  of  the  law  under  which  it  operates,  has  been  confined 
rather  rigidly  to  the  financing  of  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  in  areas  not  presently  served  with  central-station 
electric  service.    The  areas  served  by  such  construction  are 
those  which  the  private  companies  have  refused  to  serve — 
the  "skimmed  nulk"  of  the  market.    The  projects  so  con- 
structed for  the  most  part  have  been  comparatively  small, 
without  access  to  power  generated  at  publicly  owned  facili- 
ties, so  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  rather 
high  wholesale  rates  for  energy   which   the   private  com- 
panies have  charged.     None  of  these  handicaps  are  pre- 
sented in  the  financing  of  properties  acquired  by  power  dis- 
tricts.   The  properties  acquired  have  been  operated  by  the 
private  company  over  a  period  of  time,  and  the  record  of   j 
earnings,  expenses,  and  other  factors   is  available   to  the  i 
investor,  to  enable  him  to  predict  the  results  of  future  opera-   1 
tions.    Connection  with  an  established  retail  market  for  the 
energy  is  made  coincident  with  the  acquisition.    The  power 
districts  in  practically  all  instances  will  have  access  to  low- 
cost  energy  furnished  by  transmission  lines  from  the  Bonne- 
viHe  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams.    The  R.  E.  A.  has  operated 
very  successfully  charging  the  low  interest  rate  which  I  have 
mentioned.    Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
other  Federal  agencies  should  be  able  to  make  loans  upon 
more  favorable  security  to  power  districts  at  rates  of  interest 
at  least  as  low  as  the  R.  E.  A.  has  charged? 

The  formulation  of  such  a  financing  program  should  be 
accomplished  by  the  coordinated  effort  of.  or  at  least  in  con- 
siiltation  with,  persons  who  have  been  identified  with  the 
formulation  of  the  power  policies  of  this  country,  and  such 
Federal  agencies  as  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  R.  E.  A.    As  I  read 
the  amendment  to  the  R.  F.  C.  Act  which  was  passed  in 
April  1933,  the  R.  F.  C.  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
this  financing  under  existing  law.     I  understand  that  the 
R.  F.  C.  already  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  do  so,  but 
feels  t^t  it  is  Umlted  by  the  terms  of  the  act  to  loan  moneys 
only  to  projects  in  which  a  substantial  amount  of  new  con- 
struction is  involved.    This  limitation,  in  effect,  would  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  loans  to  any  more  than  a  very  few 
power  districts,   and  then  only   in  connection  with  small 
projects  which  these  districts  might  undertake.    This  is  so 
for  the  reason  that  when  existing  electrical  properties  are 
t  acquired,  particularly  those  now  operated  by  the  laiger  elec- 
tric  companies,   no  substantial  amount  of  construction  is 
required.    I  mj-self  fail  to  see  that  there  is  any  limitation  in 
I  the  law  such  as  tliat  referred  to.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
R.  F.  C.  Is  now  empowered  to  make  loans  to  power  districts 
'  Irrespective  of  the  amount  of  construction  involved  in  a  given 
project.    II  counsel  for  the  Government  feels  that  such  a 
limitation  exists.  howe\'er.  it  should  be  removed  at  once. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  without  challenge  it  can  be 
said  the  opportunity  for  power  development  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  ts  unlimited.  Here  is  a  golden  field  for  expansion 
and  demonstration  of  the  beneficent  aid  which  a  government 
may  give  to  its  own  citizens.  Nature  has  been  prodigal  in 
her  bounty  in  that  favored  region.  I  urge  that  cur  Federal 
Government  provide  every  possible  cooiperation  and  assist- 
ance In  connection  with  making  available  to  the  plain  citi- 
zens of  our  land  the  multiform  blessings  which  can  come 
from  a  widespread  use  of  electricity. 
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Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

Tuesday  night  at  a  dramatic  White  House  conference  the  current 
fleht  to  revise  our  neutrality  laws  ended.  This  was  an  Indecisive 
battle  however,  and  we  are  just  to  enjoy  an  armed  peace  untd 
th°  next  .-special  or  regular  session  of  Congress.  Hence,  before  the 
reverberating  echoes  die  awa'  It  Is  well  that  we  tune  our  ears  to 
those  echoes  so  we  may  hear  something  of  what  It  was  all  about. 

I  will  m  this  discourse  make  many  positive  and  perhaps  startling 
statements  which  cannot  be  enlarged  In  the  time  available;  so  I 
xirge  you  to  be  critical  and  U  you  doubt,  check  those  statement* 
against  the  record.  ,^ 

At  the  outset  I  contend  that  the  objectives  of  the  President  were 
defeated  first  by  the  fear  of  what  might  follow  their  adoption, 
and.  second,  by  elllicr  the  stupid  or  insincere  manner  In  which  the 
effort  vi&ti  made. 

Let  us  be  both  realistic  and  blunt.  The  administration  wns 
never  seeking  a  neutrality  law  in  any  sen.<:e  of  the  word  "neutral. 
By  reason  of  law  and  precedent  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  dictator  of  our  foreign  policy.  If  It  Is  actual  neutrality  that 
we  want  the  vital  essential  is  then  a  neutral  President.  In  the 
recent  scries  of  European  crises.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  has 
not  been  neutral,  and  he  does  not  propose  to  be  neutral  In  the 
event  of  actual  conflict.  Every  word  that  he  or  his  mouthpieces 
have  uttered  since  his  famous  quarantine  speech  In  Chicago  indi- 
cates thit  he  has  already  taken  sides.  His  actions  have  spoken 
even  louder  than  his  words.  So  far  as  he  can  pledge  It,  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  has  been  volunteered  to  the  London- 
Paris-Moscow  axis  for  "the  duration  of  the  war." 

This  choice  of  sides  may  suit  the  American  people  and  It  may 
suit  the  Corgress,  but  If  we  take  Roosevelt  at  his  word.  thl.s  Is  not 
his  point.  He  contends  that  by  throwing  our  weight  Into  the 
European  balance  that  we  can  thus  frighten  Hitler  Into  waiting 
for  a  better  opportunity  to  press  his  claims.  Thus  war  In  Europe 
may  be  Indefinitely  postponed  and  thvis  our  peace  wUl  automatl- 

callv   be  preserved.  ^  ........  * 

That  Is  an  act  of  alliance,  entente,  or  power  politics.  CaU  it  what 
you  win,  It  Is  not  being  neutral. 

To  make  our  position  evident  he  has  already  done  most  every- 
thing possible,  except  secure  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 
Vrticn  It  came  to  that  the  Congress  had  a  word  to  say  and  they 
said  It.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  clever  pronouncements,  and  in- 
spired editorials.  Tlie  issue  was  never  which  side  we  will  be  on 
1ft  the  event  of  war.  The  Issue  was,  and  It  will  remain,  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  be  on  any  side,  whether  or  not  we  want  to  Inter- 
vene In  the  affairs  of  Europe,  whether  or  not  we  want  to  gamble 
American  treasure  if  not  American  blood  In  the  game  of  power 
politics,  whether  we  In  the  event  of  a  general  war  want  to  be  neu- 
tral or  want  to  participate,  whether.  In  short,  we  want  peace  or 
war  for  ourselves. 

The  Issue  was  arrived  at  not  so  much  by  the  language  of  the 
Bloom-Hull  bill,  as  by  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  considered  to 
be  Just  one  more  link  chaining  our  foreign  policy  to  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Prance.  Few  responsible  persons  think  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  del.berately  get  us  Into  war,  but  a  majority  of  Congress 
seemed  to  think  that  his  policy  of  doing  an3rthing  short  of  war  is 
a  very  short  step  into  war.  And  here  Is  an  interesting  fact.  If 
the  notion  that  by  Joining  the  stop-Hitler  bloc  we  can  preserve 
our  own  peace  is  sincerely  entertained,  then  the  administration 
forces  were  guilty  of  an  absolutely  astounding  blunder. 

Here  is  the  record.  At  the  close  of  the  last  d.iy  of  general  debate 
on  the  Bloom  bill,  I  predicted  over  this  network  that  such  a  tide 
of  sentiment  had  arisen  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  repeal 
of  all  neutrality  laws  Including  the  arms  embargo,  that  unless 
something  unforeseen  happened  that  the  House  would  vote  the 
next  day  to  go  back  to  international  law  and  ordinary  constitu- 
tional procedure.  But  something  did  happen.  By  the  time  Rep- 
resentative AixEN  of  Pennsylvania  introduced  his  substitute  bill 
for  the  Bloom  bill  the  administration  forces  were  ready  and  they 
defeated  the  proposal  by  an  overwhelming  majority — 195  to  68. 
Why  did  they  do  It?  Why  when  they  were  offered  all  that  they 
advertised  that  they  wanted — the  complete  elimination  of  the  em- 
tjargo  and  all  other  restrlcUons  of  the  President's  power,  did  they 
tuin  it  down?    Was  it  Just  a  stupid  blunder  or  was  it  insincerity? 
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I  do  not  know,  but  I  suggest  that  yoti  wiiie  to  them  to  explain 
before  they  Indulge  In  any  more  talk  about  how  necessary  It  Is  to 
repeal  the  arms  embargo  IX  we  are  to  preserve  our  peace  and  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

I  repeat  that  from  all  Indications  a  sufficiently  large  nonpar- 
tisan bloc  was  ready  to  eliminate  the  arms  embargo  In  favor  of 
international  law.  Had  they  been  Joined  or  even  had  they  not 
been  vigorously  opposed  by  the  administration  forces  the  Allen  bill 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate  by  a  trumpeting  majority. 

Again,  but  only  in  committee,  the  administration  forces  turned 
down  with  scant  consideration  a  proposal  to  create  a  nonpartisan 
neutrality  commission  composed  of  Members  of  Congress  with 
whom  the  President  shoxild  advise  and  coni-ult  before  taking  any 
decisive  action.  Had  a  provision  to  create  such  a  commission  been 
accepted  the  arms  embargo  would  have  been  repealed.  The  votes 
were  available.  But  again  by  a  straight  administration  line-up. 
the  idea  was  defeated  by  three  votes.  Why.  I  ask,  and  why  now 
all  the  moaning  and  crj'ing?  In  all  fairness.  If  tlie  present  situa- 
tion is  bad,  whose  is  the  blame?  The  President  could  have  had 
all  he  asked  for  from  two  different  angles,  but  he  or  his  leaders 
turned  It  down. 

From  the  beginning,  suspicion  regarding  the  Presidents  mo- 
tives and  responsibility  had  grown.  These  two  happenings  only 
made  It  worse.  And  here  you  have  the  real  reason  why  the  key 
proposal  of  Hulls  slx-polnt  proposal  was  defeated.  A  majority 
of  the  Members  simply  were  fearful  of  what  might  happen.  They 
were  not  taking  sides  with  Germany,  Italy,  or  anyone,  but  their 
own  country.  They  were  opposed  to  lifting  the  few  existing  re- 
strictions on  the  Presidents  powers  and  here  they  saw  a  bill  that 
would  not  only  lift  existing  restrictions,  but  one  which  would 
grant  new  and  broad  discretionary  powers  to  him.  Not  knowing 
what  might  follow  passage  of  the  Bloom-Hull  bill,  they  decided  to 
Bit  tight,  and  I  here  make  so  bold  as  to  predict  that  if  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe  continues  tense,  that  the  arms  embargo  will  not 
be  repealed  until  we  get  a  new  President  or  until  Mr.  Roosevelt 
restores  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
In  the  safety  of  his  leadership.  America  does  not  want  war,  and 
the  p>eople  are  suspicious  of  anything  that  looks  like  an  attempt  to 
Involve  them. 

However,  you  may  with  wisdom  say  that  suspicion  of  the 
President's  motives  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  retain  the  arms 
embargo.  There  are  numerous  other  good  reasons,  but  I  will  be 
content  to  refute  the  oft-repeated  argument  for  repeal  that  the 
threat  of  our  strength  added  to  the  stop-Hitler  bloc  would  make 
the  Berlin-Rome  axis  more  fearful  of  war.  That  Is  a  correct  state- 
ment, but  Germany  and  Italy  are  plenty  fearful  now.  Tlie  stop- 
Hitler  bloc  has  three  times  the  potential  man-power,  and  three 
times  the  potential  resources  of  the  axis.  They  have  access  to  all 
the  supplies  of  the  world  except  our  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war.  They  have  far  greater  purchasing  power,  and 
did  not  Deladier  declare  on  July  14  that  the  French  Army  was  In- 
vincible? What  can  Hitler  and  Mussolini  hope  to  win  In  a  gen- 
eral war  that  would  be  worth  the  cost,  even  if  victorious? 

Competent  witnesses  have  left  us  believing  that  the  only  thing 
that  would  make  Hitler  risk  a  general  war  Is  to  save  his  position. 
If  that  Is  correct,  and  It  Is  logical,  war  will  come  to  Europe  only 
If  Hitler  Is  desperate,  and  if  he  is  desperate,  the  odds  won't  mat- 
ter very  much. 

The  President  Is  only  asking  that  we  carry  coals  to  Newcastle. 
But  If  we  follow  his  leadership  we  are  apt  to  get  burned,  worse 
than  we  did  the  last  time.  Some  of  us  feel  that  we  should  be  a 
bit  cautious,  and  that  perhaps  there  Is  some  other  way  than  the 
exact  way  he  has  prescribed  to  reach  the  desired  end.  Isn't  It 
after  all  getting  on  your  nerves  to  be  told  so  often  that  we  must 
do  exactly  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  says  or  expect  disaster  to 
follow?    What,  pray  tell,  will  we  do  after  1940? 

There  Is  another  way  to  peace  in  Europe  and  for  ourselves.  An 
eminent  Englishman  conversed  at  length  with  me  In  my  office 
during  the  hearings  on  neutrality.  He  confirmed  my  opinion  as 
gathered  from  English  and  French  newspapers,  and  as  reported  by 
competent  foreign  correspondents,  that  a  general  war  could  be 
averted.  He  said  that  the  English  and  French  people  were  once 
satisfied  with  the  appeasement  policy:  that  they  would  have  gone 
farther  with  It  had  President  Roosevelt  not  given  hope  and  vigor 
to  the  antlappeasement  minorities.  Prior  to  our  meddling  and 
prior  to  bellicose  talk  by  our  officials  it  seems  that  a  discussion 
and  settlement  of  the  grievances  growing  out  of  the  Versailles 
treaty  was  atK)Ut  to  happen.  Colonies  might  have  been  returned' 
to  Germany.  Economic  agreements  might  have  been  entered  into. 
A  right-of-way  through  the  Polish  corridor  might  have  been 
established. 

This  hope  for  a  peaceful  settlement  was  temporarily  ended,  pri- 
marily by  our  Joining  the  antlappeasement  forces,  and  secondly 
by  Hitler  overstepping  himself  in  Czechoslovakia.  These  two 
things  combined  to  make  the  antlappeasement  forces  so  strong 
In  England  and  France  th?t  the  governments  of  Chamberlain  and 
Daladler  had  to  yield  or  fall.  Perhaps  now  that  the  President  has 
been  rebuffed  by  his  Congress,  negotiations  locking  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Etirope  will  be  resumed.  Perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  damage  has  been  done  and  France  and  England  will  have 
to  make  good  their  bluff  if  Hitler  makes  his  good.  Perhaps  our 
Pre.<:ident  and  his  Secretary  of  State  feel  some  hint  of  their  respon- 
sibility and  perhaps  that  is  why  they  are  so  anxious  to  be  in  a 
position  to  throw  our  strength  into  the  conflict.  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  the  President's  message  to  Hitler  was  not  in  effect 


a  peace  message  nor  a  call  to  a  conference.  Tt  was  a  definite  and 
mighty  clever  way  of  putting  Mr.  Hitler  in  a  bad  diplomatic  hole 
plus  a  fine  political  gesture  to  the  American  people.  It  did  put 
Hitler  In  a  hole  and  It  did  help  Roasevelt  at  home,  but  It  delayed 
the  conference  which  It  was  supposed  to  result  in. 

Now  let  us  emphasize  one  other  fact  that  has  been  generally  mis- 
understood". Article  after  article,  speech  after  speech  praises  the 
cash-and-<oarry  feature  of  the  Bloom-Hull  bill.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  of  such  a  feature  the  truth  is  that  the  Bloom  bill  did  not 
provide  for  cash  payments  but  for  '"ordinary  commercial  credits'* 
until  amended  on  the  floor  to  make  such  credit  available  for  only 
90  days  at  a  time,  and  the  Republican  amendment  secured  by  ac- 
cident in  committee  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  Implements  of  war  to  belUgeren'^s  was  stricken  from  the  bill 
by  the  Democratic  majority  on  the  floor.  Read  the  Record  and 
you  will  8:e  that  my  best  efforts  and  the  best  efforts  of  several  of 
my  colleagues  to  retain  this  section  were  defeated  because  of  the 
wholehearted  opposition  of  the  spon.««3rs  of  the  bill. 

Had  the  Bloom  bill  passed  the  Senate,  American  vessels  would 
have  been  free  to  carry  anything  but  our  own  lethal  weapons  from 
anywhere  In  the  world  to  any  belligerent.  The  elimination  of 
section  9  providing  as  It  also  did  against  the  arming  of  our 
merchantmen  when  we  were  at  peace  was,  to  my  mind,  sufficient 
reason  to  vote  aealnst  the  whole  bill.  Cash  was  to  be  paid  and 
title  transferred,  but  our  vessels  carrying  contraband  of  war  were 
to  be  allowed  to  proceed  Into  danger  zones  where  they  might  be 
mined,  torpedoed,  shelled,  or  bomljed.  If  our  txiats  were  thus 
engaged  In  supplying  the  war  needs  of  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
If  those  boats  were  sunk  with  the  resulting  loss  of  American  lives 
and  property,  how  long  do  you  suppose  we  would  remain  neutral? 
There  Is  far  too  much  to  cover,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  raising 
one  other  question  before  concluding.  Why  have  we  not  taken 
some  action  regarding  the  Orient,  where  a  war  Is  actually  going  on. 
Instead  of  figuring  what  to  do  regarding  a  war  In  EXirope  which 
may  not  happen?  Is  not  Japan  as  much  an  aggressor  today  as 
Germany  may  be  tomorrow?  I  grant  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  wisdom  of 
not  now  finding  a  state  of  war  In  Asia,  but  wouldn't  It  have  been 
better  to  treat  openly  with  an  actual  conflict  than  to  have  been 
so  concerned  atwut  a  possible  conflict  In  Europe?  Finally,  has  not 
China  been  Just  as  good  a  friend  as,  for  example.  Prance?  Do 
we  not  have  vital  Interests  In  Asia  also,  and  is  not  pain  and 
suffering  Just  as  pitiful  on  one  continent  as  on  another?  Aware 
of  your  plan  for  prevention  In  Europe,  I  simply  urge  the  logic  of 
considering  our  problems  In  order  of  their  Imminence. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  wish  to  report  that  there  Is  as  a  result 
of  conversations  held  this  week  by  members  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  a  live  movement  under  way  to  combine  the  plan 
of  going  back  to  international  law  with  the  plan  of  creating  • 
neutrality  commission. 

My  own  first  love  is  for  a  commission  to  represent  the  Congress, 
because  it  would  put  a  check  on  rash  Presidential  decisions  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  would  make  for  unison  of  thought 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  legislative,  and  the  Execu- 
tive on  sound  policies  I  tend  to  favor  international  law  as  op- 
posed to  binding  legislation  because  It  leaves  us  free  to  take  such 
action  as  circumstances  demand  for  the  protection  of  our  own  wel- 
fare. It  Is  impossible  to  wTite  fixed  rules  to  apply  to  unpredictable 
future  situations  in  which  flexibility  of  action  Is  demanded.  To- 
ward this  end,  a  group  Is  now  committed  to  work  unless  something 
better  Is  suggested.  It  Is  at  least  our  hope  that  we  can.  on  the 
hard  anvil  of  study  and  discussion,  pound  out  a  safe  and  sane 
method  of  steering  our  course  In  a  troubled  world. 

Until  then  let  us  urge  on  you  what  may  after  all  be  the  best 
way  to  preserve  our  peace,  namely,  to  keep  calm  in  the  face  of  in- 
ternational disturbances,  resist  propaganda,  recognize  that  we 
should  not  go  to  war  where  our  vital  Interests  are  not  seriously  In- 
volved, remember  our  past  mistakes,  and  trtist  In  a  Just  God  to 
safeguard  a  peace-loving  people.  After  all,  there  will  be  no  war 
for  the  United  States  uhless  the  people  demand  It,  and  they  will 
not  demand  it  If  they  resolve  here  and  now  before  any  general  war 
occurs,  that  they  will  not  be  committed  In  advance  to  take  part 
in  It.  and  they  will  not,  except  as  a  part  of  the  defense  of  their 
own  country,  endure  all  the  evils  of  that  war.  I  repeat  that,  God 
willing  and  the  people  resolute,  this  generation  of  Americans  may 
yet  escape  a  bloody  purge  of  Its  best  sons. 


Keeping  the  Record  Straight  About  Farm  Imports 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  29.  1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  there  has 
been  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  by  members  of 
that  faction  of  the  Republican  Party  who  believe  it  to  be 
to  their  advantage  to  attack  the  commercial  policies  of  the 
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Government,  an  Increasing  amount  of  statistics  which  is 
Intended  to  support  the  contention  that  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  are  harmful  to  agriculture.  Some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  evidently  been  imposed  upon  by  the  authors  of 
these  statistical  tables  and  the  accompanying  comments. 
They  are,  in  many  cases,  nothing  less  than  an  insult  to  the 
Intelligence  of  this  House.  For  example,  the  increase  in  the 
imports  of  apples  are  shown.  Apparently  the  authors  of 
such  tables  do  not  know  that  in  1938  we  exported  $14,700,000 
woith  of  apples,  whereas  we  Imported  only  $44  000  worth, 
the  latter  largely  border  trade  with  Canada.  They  would 
not  be  worthy  of  notice  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  some 
people,  glancing  at  such  figures  without  stopping  to  analyze 
them,  might  assume  that  they  were  reliable  and  told  the 
complete  story. 

There  is  such  a  welter  of  this  statistical  misinformation 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  that  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  try  to  show  all  the  errors  in  detail.  In  order, 
however,  that  readers  of  the  Congressional  Recof.d  may 
know  what  to  expect  in  these  absurd  attacks  on  trade  agree- 
monts,  I  want  to  point  out  certain  flagrant  misstatements 
that  appeared  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
tpp  3544-3545). 

In  the  first  place,  nearly  half  of  the  items  shown  have 
nothing  to  do  with  reduced  duties  in  trade  agreements.  In 
other  words,  the  sacred  rates  of  the  destructive  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Act  are  in  effect.  In  the  second  place,  on 
those  items  on  which  Umited  concessions  have  been  made 
the  import  figures  given  misrepresent  the  facts  in  the  case. 
For  example,  less  than  half  of  the  total  cattle  imported  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  1939  were  subject  to  lower  rates 
of  duty.  So  that  the  effects  of  trade  agreements  is  padded 
by  more  than  100  percent. 

^..Following  &  table  showing  that  imports  of  selected  agri- 
cultural commodities  were  greater  in  1937  than  in  1933.  it 
is  stated  that  "one  has  only  to  read  it  to  see  the  reason  why 
the  American  farmers  have  had  such  low  income  during  the 
New  Deal  administration." 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  would  l>elieve  that  anyone  would  com- 
pare 1933  when  total  farm  income  had  been  driven  down  by 
Republican  policies  to  $5,117,000,000.  with  1937,  when  Demo- 
cratic pohcies  had  restored  farm  income  to  $8,521,000,000. 
and  speak  of  the  low  income  during  the  New  Deal?  Of 
course,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  imports  in  1933 
were  small  because  Republican  policies  had  so  bankrupted 
the  country  that  few  Americans  had  money  to  buy  much 
except  bare  necessities  and  were  abnormally  large  in  1937 
because  of  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936,  which  were  of 
unprecedented  severity. 

The  following  table  Indicates  the  relative  prices  for  1933 
and  1937  of  the  products  which  appeared  in  the  Record  of 
July  26: 

Averaffe  prices  received  by  farmers 


Cattle 100  pounds 

Hoc* ,j,)    . 

Tork  products pound  '. 

Mf.it  i>ruducCs „  .do' 

hutut do 

<'b»*>!*«  (cheddjir) do 

i"nrn  , bushel 

Wbeiit . do 

Bwtey do 

Bwlt-y  nmit ....do.'.. 

KLi\.')«H\l __....„. ... . II. .".do 

F*!)  beiiiw.. ... . . .. ....I. .do 

O^ H < . ii»«ed ."  ."."V."™ """'."     ton 

J^'x'     I.III"r"»nl 

MoLi.ss<3 Itallou 

Kkks „ down 

Uiuef .... . „ .—._„.. pound. 


1933 


r»75 

$3  .S3     ... 

«ivnts  . 
9  Scents. 
20  ■Jit-nt.* 
la.lrrnts 
522iTnts 
74  40*^-; 
43..S  rtnt» 
47.»cenis 
8K.  I  cents 
9K  cents  . 

ll'J.S.')    . 
20  6cents. 
40.3cent.«i 
13.Kc«nLs 
e.Kceuu 


1937 


$7  01 
fc"  4S. 
182r<«nt5. 
21.1  crnt.t. 
2«.7  cfnts. 
is  3  rfnt<<. 
r>l  1  iTnts. 
wy  4  ivnts. 
.V>  ftifnis. 
HO  ;t Penis. 

W.' cents. 

I  $19  50. 
I  :t.'.fnt<. 

21. :<  cents. 
!  15.45  i*nt5. 


•  Market  pru-es  rn  hams,  bellies,  picnics,  and  loins. 
'  Market  |>rKt!«  on  fresh  c-.irca.-is  itett. 

•  M.irket  ivioesi  for  maltiof;  barley. 
Source-  DeparLuient  ot  .Vtriculture. 

In  that  same  table  there  was  included  a  column  entitled 
"United  States  Acres  Displaced  in  1937."     The  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rutherford]  evidently  Is  not  aware 
that  in  a  very  careful  analysis  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  (pp.  3109-3112), 
the  Honorable  Thobcas  F.  Ford  of  California  clearly  demon- 
strates that  such  acre-displacement  figures  do  not  approach 
even  within  calling  distance  of  the  facts. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived— every  argument  that  is  advanced 
against  reciprocal-trade  agreements  can  be  answered  and 
refuted. 

Seme  day  the  Republican  Party  will  undoubtedly  disown 
its  child — the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariflf  Act. 


Prohibition  of  Gambling  Ships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  29, 1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  JOINT  MARITIME  LEGISLATIVE  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  MARITIME  UNIONS  AFFILIATED  WITH  THE 
C.  I.  O. 


the 
the 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  letter  from  the  joint  mari- 
time legislative  committee  of  the  maritime  unions  aflliated 
with  the  C.  I.  O. 

I  am  placing  this  letter  in  the  Record  in  order  that 
attitude  of  these  unions  will  be  understood  concerning 
pending  bills  against  offshore  gambling  ships. 

Joint  MAEmME  LrcisLATrvE  Commtttte  of  the  M.\RrnMK 

Unions  Atfti-iated  with  the  C.  I.  O., 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  26,  1939. 
Hon.  Lee  E.  Geter. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  De.\r  Congressman  Geter:  In  view  of  the  tiearing  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  this  morning  we  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  sponsor  an  Investigation  of  the  entire 
gambling  situation  in  and  about  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Unfortunately  the  testimony  of  the  maritime  unions  against  the 
bills  Introduced  by  Congressman  Celler,  of  New  York  (H.  R  7235) 
and  Congressman  Kr.\mer,  of  California  (H.  R.  7162)  to  prohioit 
gambling  ships  off  the  coast  of  California  was  construed  by  some 
as  an  attempt  to  condone  gambling  so  long  as  It  provided  Jobs  for 
maritime  workers. 

We  merely  pointed  out  that  the  only  people  these  bills  would 
benefit  are  the  operators  of  the  numerous  shore  gambling  dens  In 
Los  Angeles  who  are  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  competition  of 
the  gambling  ships  operated  offshore.  We  also  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  these  ships  employ  over  a  thousand  workers  with  a  pay  roll  ol 
over  $150,000  per  month. 

If  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  sincerely  Interested  In  the 
abolition  of  gambling  institutions,  they  can  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection to  an  investigation  of  the  entire  situation  and  the  drafting 
of  legislation  which  will  abolish  gambling  and  not  merely  shift  the 
traffic  and  create  gambling  monopolies  as  these  bills  would  do. 

We  believe  an  investigation  would  be  a  wise  step,  in  view  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  present  bills,  their  effects  on  all  ocean  traffic, 
the  precedent  of  Federal  "blue  law'"  legislation,  and  the  variance  of 
the  presentation  of  the  factual  situation  by  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill. 

We  t>olieve  that  such  an  Investigation  will  bring  out  the  facts  of 
the  situation  and  prove  the  incorrectness  of  statements  made  this 
morning  by  Congressman  Kramer  to  the  effect  that  the  ships  are 
unsafe  and  that  they  are  used  for  smuggling  aliens  Into  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  maritime  unions  will  gladly  support  a  thorough  investigation 
of  this  situation  and  lend  their  support  to  any  honest  proposal  to 
improve  the  morals  and  living  conditions  of  the  American  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  W.  Harvtt, 
Legiiiatiw  Representative. 

Sational  Maritime  Union. 
W.  D.  Fisher. 
Legislative  Representative, 
Maritime  Federation  of  the  Pacific. 
Daniel  Driesen, 
Legislative  Representative. 
American  CommaiJiications  Association. 
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Protection  of  Private  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25),  1959 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  C.  OMAHONEY,  OF  WYO^^NG 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'M.^honeyI 
on  yesterday  morning  before  a  subcommiitee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  considering  Senate  bill  2719.  The 
statement  deals  at  length,  and  in  a  very  able  and  eloquent 
manner,  with  the  subject  which  was  under  discussion  today 
under  what  is  known  as  the  O'Mahoney  amendment;  and  I 
think  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Protection  of  Free,  Piuvate  Enterprise 

Incomparably  the  most  important  issue  of  our  times  is  whether 
or  not  the  system  of  private  property  is  to  be  maintained.  By  the 
term  "private  property"  I  conceive  to  be  meant  the  inalienable 
right  of  th3  individual  men  to  work,  to  save,  and  to  acquire  prop- 
erty which  they  may  call  their  own  and  which  they  may  dispose 
of  or  transmit  as  they  please,  a  right  which  thpy  are  entitled  to 
maintain  against  all  other  men,  against  all  aggregations  of  men, 
and  even  against  Government  Itself. 

It  was  because  the  founders  of  our  Government  believed  in  this 
principle  as  one  of  the  nece.'jsary  pillars  of  a  free  society  that  they 
wrote  Into  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  the 
clear  provision  that  no  person  should  "be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  .shall  private  property  t)e 
taken  for  public  use  without  Just  compensation." 

private    PROrEHTY    RIGHTS    ESSENTIAL    TO    DEMOCRACY 

Without  the  right  to  private  prop?rty  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  democratic  government.  Any  force  or  power  which  threatens 
this  right  threatens  political  liberty  itself.  If  we  look  around  the 
world  we  see  political  liberty  and  democracy  vanishing  before  the 
advance  of  other  systems  of  government  which  not  only  deny  the 
essential  liberty  of  the  individual  and  his  right  to  private  property 
but  which  are  founded  upon  the  principle  that  the  individual  has 
no  right  whatsoever  which  the  state  is  bound  to  respect. 

That  the  people  of  America  are  unalterably  opposed  to  all  In- 
vasions of  the  right  of  private  property  no  one  can  doubt.  This 
opposition  has  been  manifested  throughout  the  life  of  the  Republic 
by  constant  and  continuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  mas.ses 
of  the  people  to  the  expansion  qf  the  powers  of  government. 
Tliough  complete  and  plenary  auWority  over  all  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  was  granted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  always  been  slow  to  extend  that 
power,  and  it  has  never  used  it  to  the  utmost.  Although  it  has 
recognized  from  the  very  beginning  that  in  the  Interests  of  all,  in 
the  interests  of  maintaining  order,  in  the  interests  of  preserving 
the  right  of  private  property,  it  has  been  and  is  necessary  for 
Congress  to  establish  the  rules  of  commerce  by  which  all  must  abide. 

REASON    FOR   GROWTH    OP    EUREAtJCRACT 

Although  this  is  unquestionably  the  fundamental  belief  of  our 
citizens,  the  anomalous  fact  is  that  for  almost  50  years  we  have 
been  building  in  Washington  a  constantly  expanding  bureaucracy 
exercising  more  and  more  discretionary  power  over  the  economic 
lives  of  the  people.  This  has  been  done  though  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  is  opposed  to  big  government.  It  becomes 
Important,  therefore,  to  understand  why  boards  and  commissions 
exercising  discretionary  power  over  the  commercial  activities  of  the 
people  have  been  multiplied  in  a  land  which  is  passionately  devoted 
to  the  principle  of  economic  freedom. 

To  me  the  reason  is  plain.  It  is  because  the  commercial  bound- 
aries of  our  time  have  expanded  far  beyond  all  local  and  geo- 
graphical frontiers.  Tlie  village,  the  town,  the  county,  the  State, 
and  not  even  the  Nation,  confines  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
modern  world.  A  man  may  now,  by  the  railroad,  the  automobile, 
the  airplane,  the  telephone,  and  the  radio,  extend  his  influence  far 
beyond  the  radius  by  which  our  grandfathers  and  even  our  fathers 
were  bound.  But,  more  than  that,  because  the  instruments  of 
travel  and  commvmlcation  made  available  to  humanity  by  science 
cannot  be  developed  by  individuals  acting  alone,  we  have  found 
our  commercial  enterprises  carried  on  not  by  individual  men  with 
their  own  capital,  but  by  aggregations  of  men  with  the  capital,  the 
energy,  and  the  abilities  of  thotisands. 


PEOPLE  TURN   TO   WASHINGTON    TO  GUARD   ITONOMIC   WELFARI 

When  men  could  no  lonjcr  protect  their  own  economic  welfare 
against  what  they  deemed  to  toe  the  unfair  and  improper  actlviMes 
of  other  men  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  U)cal  laws,  they 
turned  to  Washington  for  a  remedy.  When  the  railroads,  becau^m 
they  were  spanning  the  whole  continent,  cotild  no  longer  t>e  regu- 
lated In  the  public  Interest  by  the  States,  the  people  turned  to 
Washingrton  and  set  up  the  first  of  the  regulatory  commissions,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  From  that  day  down  to  this,  as 
the  sphere  of  commercial  activity  broadened  It  became  more  com- 
plex. More  and  more  commissions  were  establLshed.  Mon  have 
complained  about  the  alleged  interference  of  government  in  their 
activity,  and  political  campaigns  have  been  waged  upon  the  slogan 
that  there  thculd  bo  less  government  in  business,  but  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  once  estubllsht'd  these  commissions  and  bureaus 
are  never  disestablished.  Quite  the  ccnirary.  their  powers  are  ex- 
panding. In  this  session  of  Congress,  for  example,  there  Is  pending 
a  bill  to  expand  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comml.'tslon 
so  as  to  Include  shipping,  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  trucking 
was  brcught  under  Its  jurisdiction.  The  significant  thing  Is  that 
there  never  is  any  effective  opposition  to  this  expansion  of  Federal 
regulatory  power. 

Most  of  these  bills  pass  without  a  record  vote.  We  set  up  a 
Communications  Commission  because  the  inventive  genius  of  man 
has  given  us  the  radio.  We  set  up  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
because  the  inventive  genius  of  man  has  given  us  aviation.  We 
complain  about  the  details  of  the  administration  of  these  laws,  but 
there  is  no  effective  resistance  to  the  principle  of  regulation  upon 
which  they  are  b.^ised  because  It  Is  universally  recognized  that  there 
must  be  law  and  order,  and  that  there  Is  no  agency  which  may 
properly  establish  law  and  order  except  the  government  of  all  the 
people. 

WOULD   FREE   BUSINESS   FROM    GOVERNMENT   DISCRETIONARY    CONTROL 

I  have  indulged  in  this  preliminary  outline  of  fundamental  and 
elementary  principle  before  undertuklng  a  discussion  cf  the  basis  of 
the  bill  (S.  2719)  to  provide  additional  civil  remedies  against  viola- 
tions of  the  antitrust  law:;,  because  I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  bill  has  been  criticized  as  another  attempt  to  exp.ind  the 
powers  of  government  in  the  discretionary  control  of  buslm  ss. 

I  deny  it.  And  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  primary 
reason  for  the  Introduction  of  this  bill  is  because  I  believe  that  busi- 
ness should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  discretionary  Government 
control.  I  want  to  liberate  business;  I  want  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  maintain  in  V/ashlngton  great  armies  of  Federal  agents  to  watch 
and  superintend  the  activities  of  the  people,  but  I  know,  and  I  think 
every  sane,  intelligent  person  who  devotes  a  clear  mind  to  this 
problem,  a  mind  free  from  emotional  reactions,  must  also  know  that 
If  business  is  to  be  kept  free  from  Government  interference  it  must, 
first,  be  kept  free  from  the  arbitrary  Interference  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  of  private  Individuals  who  by  violating 
the  plain  provisions  of  fundamental  ethics  and  of  law  s«^ek  to  acquire 
undue  control  for  themsc'V^s  over  the  commercial  activities  of 
the  people. 

BILL  WILL  BENEFIT  GREAT  MAJORITY  OF  BUSINESSMEN 

I  say  that  this  bill,  if  enacted  Into  law,  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
great  majority  of  businessmen  In  America,  first,  because  it  will  pro- 
tect them  against  illegal  attacks  by  other  busines.«;men;  and,  tecond, 
because,  by  preventing  monopolistic  practices  before  they  take  place. 
it  will  make  tmnecessary  the  continued  buUdlng  up  of  Government 
'    bureaucracies. 

I  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  men  who  have  not  read  the  bill  should 
i  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  It  Is  in  fact  Just  another  attempt  to 
build  up  big  government.  Let  me  say,  therefore,  to  the  committee 
not  only  that  I  know  this  opinion  to  be  mistaken  but  that  I  would 
'  not  object  to  any  amendment  which  will  clarify  the  purposes  I  am 
;  now  enunciating.  Let  no  honest  businessman  believe  that  it  Is 
necessary  for  his  protection  to  preserve  the  opportunity  of  the 
dishonest  businessman  to  exploit  the  people. 

Those  who  do  desire  to  transgress  the  antitrust  laws  have  always 
made  it  a  practice  to  try  to  convince  the  law  abiding  that  It  was 
their  legitimate  right  instead  of  the  unjustifiable  license  of  the 
exploiter  which  was  endangered.  When  the  exploiter  raises  the 
cry  that  there  is  too  much  government  in  business  and  that  govern- 
ment should  leave  buslne.ss  alone,  he  is  not  serving  the  best  In- 
^lerests  of  the  average  businessman;  he  is  only  preserving  his  own 
license  to  crush  the  honest  and  independent  businessman  by  the 
use  cf  monopolistic  practices. 

ANTITRUST   LAWS   DESIGNED   TO   PROTECT   BUSINESS,   NOT   EXPAND   COVEEN- 

MENT 

The  antitrust  laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  business  and 
not  for  the  expansion  of  government.  It  was  no  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  John  Sherman,  Senator  from  Ohio,  when  he  sponsored  the 
famous  Sherman  Act  In  1890  to  erect  a  vast  Government  establish- 
ment which  should  supervise  the  details  of  American  biii<iness. 
His  purpose  was  to  reassert  and  make  effective  a  principle  of  fair 
commercial  dealing  as  old  as  the  common  law.  He  wanted  to  shield 
business  from  the  attacks  of  those  who  by  sharp  practice  and  illegal 
device  were  willing  to  close  the  door  of  opportunity  to  others  la 
order  that  they  might  make  undue  profit  for  themselves.  As  every 
member  of  this  committee  knows,  a  contract  In  restraint  of  trade 
was  Ulegal  at  common  law,  not  in  the  sense  that  It  was  a  criminal 
offense  but  in  the  sense  that  it  could  not  be  enforced  in  a  court  of 
law  by  the  parties  to  It.    As  was  very  clearly  stated  by  fonner 
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Senator  Cumniln«.  of  Iowa.  In  a  notable  report  which  he  filed  with 
the  Senate  on  Februar>-  26.  1913  (Rept.  1326.  62d  Cong..  3d  sess.)  : 

"The  common  law  was  that  both  contracts  and  nets  In  restraint 
of  trade  were  Injui  Jous  to  the  public  welfare  and  therefore  opposed 
to  public  policy.  The  Congreos  of  1890  very  wisely  borrowed  the 
language  of  the  common  law.  and  with  It  came  the  learning  of  the 
Judges  who  had  from  time  to  time  declared  and  expounded  It.  -It 
Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  recite  the  development  of 
the  English  doctrine.  It  was  not  always  stated  with  exact  accu- 
racy, and  there  Is  some  Inhannony  of  expreseicn.  but  It  may  be 
f.ald  with  cotifldenre  that  a  restraint  of  trade  consisted  of  such  un- 
reasonable restriction  of  competition  as  Impaired  substantially  and 
to  the  public  Injury  the  freedcn  of  trade  or  the  freedom  to  trade."' 

SHEKMAN   ACT  SOCCHT  miEPOM   OF  TRADE 

The  drafters  of  the  Sherman  Act  went  a  step  farther  than  th9 
common  law.  which  merely  made  such  contracts  Illegal,  and  they 
provided  that  every  person  who  made  such  a  contract  should  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mtsdomear.or.  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  net 
exceeding  tS.OOO  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  1  year,  or  both. 
The  law  also  provided  "that  every  person  who  shall  monopolize  or 
attempt  to  monopoltzo  or  combine  or  conspire  with  any  other  per- 
son or  peraon.s  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  shotUd  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor"  and  on  conviction  similarly  punished. 

It  Is  first  Important  to  note  that  the  purpose  of  this  wa.s  to  keep 
business  free,  not  from  government,  because  government  was  not 
threatening  It.  but  from  those  businessmen  whose  purpose  was 
to  suppress  competition,  to  restrain  trade,  to  create  monopoly,  or.  In 
other  words,  to  deprive  individual  men  of  their  free  right  to  work 
and  to  acquire  property. 

The  next  Important  fact  to  understand  Is  that  the  Sherman  Act 
f  was  not  completely  cfTectlve.  It  did  net  prevent  combinations  and 
mergers.  It  did  not  prevent  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
conspiracies  and  attempts  to  monopolize  trade,  because  It  depended 
for  its  enforcement,  first,  upon  the  comtnon-law  remedy  in  the 
refusal  of  the  courts  to  enforce  such  a  contract,  and.  secondly, 
iip<5n  criminal  prosecution  by  the  Government  after  the  commis- 
sion of  the  oflen.«^e.  The  law  also  made  it  the  duty  of  the  several 
district  attorneys  cf  the  United  States  In  their  respective  districts 
to  institute  proceedings  in  equity  in  the  courts  to  restrict  violations. 

WHY  ««MEDIES  WEK£  INEFFECTIVE 

These  were  all  ineffective  remedies.  Individuals  who  were 
Injtired  In  their  right  to  carry  on  free,  private  enterprise  by  some 
powerfi;l  aggregation  of  competitors  were  unable  adequately  to 
defend  themselves  in  the  courts  because  in  most  cases  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  commercial  offense  resided  In  distant  areas  far 
removed  from  that  in  which  the  Injury  was  suffered  and  were 
equipped  with  financial  resources  that  the  Injured  person  did  not 
have.  The  criminal  penalty  was  also  frequently  Ineffective.  A 
•5.000  fine  Is  no  deterrent  to  a  large  corporation  because  a  corpora- 
tion cannot  be  imprisoned  and  because  there  Is  no  effective  way 
to  Invoke  the  penalty  against  the  individual.-  responsible  for  the 
offense  The  Injunctive  process  was  likewise  Ineffective  because  It 
Is  impossible  for  the  Government  to  foresee  violations  or  to  main- 
tain an  army  of  agents  to  discover  ♦he  contemplated  acts  of  those 
who  would  evade  or  tran<^pTess  the  law. 

More  important  even  than  these,  the  chief  weakness  of  the  anti- 
trust law  is  the  fact  that  It  depends  for  Its  enforcement  upon 
variable  quantities.  It  Is  no  stronger  than  the  energy,  ability,  and 
dL-^position  of  the  Individual  who.  for  the  time  being.  Is  clothed  with 
the  responsibility  of  directing  the  Department  of  Justice.  But  even 
though  the  Attorney  General  should  be  determined  to  enforce  the 
law  against  every  violator,  his  activity  Is  circumscribed  by  the  ap- 
propriation which  Congress  Is  willing  to  give  him  There  never 
has  been  a  time  down  to  this  fiscal  year  in  which  Congress  has 
been  willing  to  appropriate  to  the  Department  of  Justice  a  sum 
sxifllclent  to  enable  the  Antitrust  Division  to  enforce  even  the 
complaints  which  are  filed  with  it. 

COMPLAINTS    ORIGINATE    WTTH    CTTIZIN 

To  those  who  are  under  the  impression  that  government  Is  con- 
stantly seeking  for  excuses  to  Interfere  with  business.  I  recommend 
a  review  of  the  repDrts  of  the  Attorney  General.  During  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  en  June  30,  1938.  the  Department  of  Justice 
received  923  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Of  these  only  59  rijiened  Into  Investigations  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Now.  let  us  bear  In  mind  that 
these  were  complaints  which  originated  with  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  not  with  the  Department  of  Justice  Individual  busi- 
nessmen came  to  the  Department  and  made  the  allegation  that 
their  right  to  free,  private  enterprise  was  being  Invaded  by  other 
businessmen.  They  came  to  the  Federal  Government  seeking  pro- 
tection, seeking  th?.t  protection  to  which  every  citizen  Is  entitled. 
namely,  the  right  to  operate  freely  in  the  economy,  the  right  to 
the  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law.  Who  will  say  that  the 
businessmen  of  America  are  not  entitled  to  this  protection?  Who 
will  say  that  the  Indivldvial  private  citizen  who  finds  his  business 
being  taken  away  from  htm  by  devices  and  practices  which  he 
knows  to  be  condemned  by  the  law  Is  not  entitled  to  have  the 
protection  of  his  Government?  And  who  wUl  dare  to  say  that  It 
Is  an  unwarranted  Interference  with  btislncss  when  the  Govern- 
ment offlclal  chanred  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  law 
undertakes  to  do  It? 

ENTORCEMFNT    PROVES    IMPOSSIBLZ    TTNBER    PRESENT    LAW 

'  The  real  source  of  complaint  is  not  that  government  Interferes 
with  buauiess,  but  that  it  Is  a  ph>slc&l  Impossibility  for  govern- 


ment effectively  to  prevent  monopolistic  practices  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  Year  by  year  vastly  more  petitions  for  relief  are  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  than  it  Is  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  consider.  The  same  Is  true  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mli-sion  under  the  Clayton  Art.  The  business  of  the  United  States 
Is  so  complex,  so  far-reaching,  covers  so  vast  an  area  that  it  Is 
quite  beyond  the  effective  powers  of  government  to  carry  out 
an  enforcement  program  which  depends  upon  punishment  after 
the  act.  That  1?  precisely  the  reason  why  I  am  urging  this  bill 
which  will  depend  for  Its  effectiveness  not  upon  the  appropria- 
tions of  Congress,  not  upon  the  Industry,  philosophy,  disposition  or 
ability  of  the  Attorney  General  and  his  staff,  but  upon  the  un- 
willingnes.s  of  men  who  want  to  violate  the  antitrust  law  or  who 
want  to  go  as  close  to  those  laws  as  they  can  without  violating 
them,  to  take  any  chances  because  of  the  knowledge  that  If  they 
should  violate  the  law  and  close  the  door  of  opportunity  to  other 
businessmen,  they  would  be  charged  with  personal  responsibility 
In  money  damages  out  of  their  own  personal  pockets.  Men  who 
themselves  plan  restrictive  policies  for  the  corporations  they  direct 
would  know  they  were  personally  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
corporations  and  could  not  rely  for  escape  from  responsibility  on 
the  inability  of  their  victims  to  take  the  case  to  court,  on  the 
Inability  or  failure  of  the  Department  of  Ju-^tlce  to  prosecute,  or 
upon  the  possibility  that,  since  an  economl*  offense  Is  not  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  Involving  moral  turpitude,  the  courts  would 
not  convict. 

BOTH    POUnCAL    PARTIES    FOR    MONOPOLY    CTTRI 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Sherman  Act  will  reveal 
tliat  probably  the  most  diligent  efforts  to  enforce  it  were  made 
during  the  administration  of  President  William  Howard  Taft.  but 
combinations  and  mergers  proceeded,  restraints  of  trade  and  the 
suppression  of  competition  went  on  practically  unimpeded.  A 
great  cry  went  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  belter  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  in  order  to  maintain  private  com- 
petliion  and  keep  private  enterprise  free.  Each  political  party 
and  every  candidate  for  ofiQcc  declared  his  allegiance  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  his  purpose  rigidly  to  enforce  them.  This  has  been 
so  Invariable  that  even  in  1936  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  adopted  a  slight  modification  of  a  decla- 
ration against  monopolies  which  was  written  for  the  Democratic 
Convention  cf  1908  by  William  Jennings  Brj'an. 

Said  the  Republican  platform  of  1936: 

"A  private  monopoly  Is  indefensible  and  intolerable.  It  menaces 
and.  if  continued,  will  utterly  destroy  constitutional  government 
and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

"We  favor  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws,  as  well 
as  the  civil  laws,  against  monopolies  and  trusts  and  their  officials, 
and  we  demand  the  enactment  of  such  additional  legislation  as  Is 
necessary  to  make  It  Impossible  for  private  monopoly  to  exist  In 
the  United  States." 

Said  the  Democratic  Convention  In  1908: 

"A  private  monopoly  Is  Indefensible  and  Intolerable.  We  there- 
fore favor  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  against 
guyty  trust  magnates  and  officials,  and  demand  the  enactment  of 
such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  private  monopoly  to  exist  In  the  United  States." 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  political  conventions  do  not  know  the 
sentiment  of  the  people.  In  times  of  campaign,  party  conventions 
lose  no  opportunity  to  give  assurance  of  their  desire  and  Intention 
to  keep  business  free  by  enforcing  the  law,  by  extending  to  the 
Individual  citizen  the  protection  of  the  Government,  but  when  the 
election  Is  over,  the  cry  is  raised  that  government  should  not  inter- 
'  fere  with  business,  a  cry  that  restilts  not  in  the  protection  of  busi- 
ness but  in  the  protection  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
monopolistic  practices  which  are  the  Initial  cause  of  the  decline 
of  business. 

DEFICIT    SPENDING    RESTXT     NOT    CAUSE    OP    ECONOMIC     DISTRESS 

There  are  10.000.000  people  now  unemployed.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  llttle-business  men  knocking  at  the  doors  cf  Congress  for 
aid,  for  loans,  for  protection  In  order  that  they  may  engage  in  free, 
private  enterprise  and  the  huge  aggregations  of  economic  pKJwer 
and  wealth  that  actually  dominate  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
America  are  sufficient  unto  themselves,  enjoying  great  prosperity 
while  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  wholly  and  completely 
tinable  to  support  themselves  and  are  dependent  upon  government 
to  keep  them  from  actual  suffering. 

Let  no  one  say  that  Government  spending  is  the  cause,  bad 
though  Government  spending  may  be.  and  Is.  Government  spend- 
ing Is  a  result,  not  a  cause.  When  the  last  Works  Progress  reUef 
appropriation  bill  was  before  the  Senate  and  the  roll  was  called, 
not  a  single  vote  was  cast  against  it,  and  when  the  roll  was 
called  upon  the  same  measure  In  the  House  cf  Representatives 
the  vote  was  373  for  and  21  against.  There  were  no  party  lines, 
there  were  no  economic  lines  in  that  division.  It  was  the  over- 
;  whelming  confession  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  It 
I  has  t)cen  unable  to  solve  the  economic  problem.  But  more  than 
that.  It  was  a  confession  that  free,  private  enterprise  has  been  com- 
pletely undermined  in  America  and  that  otir  fundamental  principle 
of  economic  freedom  has  been  seriously  Impaired.  I  say  to  you 
that  political  liberty  cannot  lofig  endure  If  economic  freedom  is 
lost. 

ANTITRUST  LAWS  CAPABLE  OP  ENFORCEMENT 

"Ah."  but  it  Is  said,  "you  cannot  threaten  business  with  a  drastic 
statute  to  provide  civil  remedies  for  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  provided  in  this  bill.  The  antitrust  laws  are  vague 
and  uncertain." 
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I  say  to  you  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  not  vague  and  uncer- 
tain. They  have  been  In  the  pa.st,  because  men  have  been  unable 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  changing  era  In  which  we  live  and 
have  governed  themselves  by  habits  of  thought  instead  of  realities. 
Tlie  antitrust  law  was  originally  ineffective  because  of  a  blunder 
committed  in  the  very  first  attempt  to  enforce  it.  It  was  during 
the  administration  of  Graver  Cleveland  when  his  Attorney  General. 
Richard  Olney.  brought  suit  In  what  Is  known  as  the  Knight  case, 
to  dissolve  a  merger  of  sugar  refiners  in  Pennsylvania.  It  failed 
because  the  court  said  tliat  the  combination  alleged  was  a  com- 
bination of  manufacturers  and  was.  therefore,  a  combination  cut- 
Fide  of  the  field  of  interstate  commerce.  Because  the  case  was 
thrown  out  of  court,  all  practical  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  were 
abandoned  until  the  Roosevelt -Taft -Wilson  era.  but  President 
Taft.  after  his  retirement  from  office,  while  he  was  lecturing  in  law 
at  Yale  University,  declared  his  belief  that  this  case  failed  becau.se 
pf  defects  in  the  pleadings.  It  was  his  opinion  that,  if  a  proper 
allegation  had  been  made,  the  case  could  have  been  sustained.  Be 
that  as  It  may.  In  the  opinion  handed  down  by  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  only  a  few  years  ago  In  the  Jones-Laughlln  case  there 
was  enunciated  a  principle  which  I  feel  confident  would  have  sus- 
tained the  old  Knight  case. 

I  am  not  Interested,  however.  In  the  matter  of  pleadings  and 
declrions.  The  important  fact  is  that  the  combinations  and 
mergers  and  restraints  of  trade  which  were  forbidden  by  the  anti- 
trust laws  m  1890.  which  are  forbidden  by  the  common  opinion  of 
the  people  of  America,  which  are  not  only  forbidden  by  the  law 
but  are  recognized  in  the  political  platforms  of  both  parties  as 
npalnst  public  policy,  have  been  permitted  to  continue  year  after 
year,  because  we  have  not  had  an  effective  enforcing  statute  and 
ijecause,  whenever  the  proposal  is  made  to  enact  an  effective 
statute,  the  cry  Is  raised  that  it  wculd  interfere  with  business. 

WILLIAM    HOWARD   TAFT   CITES   CONSEQUENCES    OF    MONOPOLY 

Let  us  examine  the  types  of  violations  which  are  alleged  by  the 
businessmen  of  America  when  they  come  to  the  Government  for 
relief.  Let  us  see  whether  or  not  the  law  can  be  defined  in  under- 
standable language.  As  long  ago  as  1910,  when  President  William 
Howard  Taft.  in  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  Antitrust  Laws,  recommended  voluntary  Federal  incor- 
poration as  a  remedial  step,  he  undertook  to  outline  the  problem, 
and  a  quotation  from  his  mes.sage  Is  so  apt  that.  In  my  opinion. 
It  ought  to  be  on  the  desk  of  every  businessman  and  every  busi- 
ness executive  In  America.  I  quote  the  message  of  President  Taft, 
because  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  radical  who  sought 
to  promote  Government  interference  in  business.  Listen  to  his 
moderate  and  temperate  language: 

•Monopolv  destrovs  competition  utterly,  and  the  restraint  of  full 
and  free  operation  of  competition  has  a  tendency  to  restrain  com- 
merce and  trade." 

Observe  those  words — "the  restraint  of  full  and  free  operation  of 
competition  has  a  tendency  to  restrain  commerce  and  trade." 

Is  not  that  the  very  heart  of  the  modern  economic  problem? 
Are  we  not  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  restraint  of  commerce 
and  trade  Imposed  on  small-business  men?  But  to  continue  with 
Mr.  Taft's  language: 

"It  is  pof-slble  for  the  owners  of  a  business  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  useful  articles  of  merchandise  so  to  conduct  their  business 
as  not  to  violate  the  inhibitions  of  the  antitrust  law  and  yet  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  economies  of  management 
and  of  production  due  to  the  concentration  under  one  control  of 
large  capital  and  many  plants.  If  they  use  no  other  inducement 
than  the  constant  low  price  of  their  product  and  its  good  quality 
to  attract  custom,  and  their  business  Is  a  profitable  one,  they  vio- 
late no  law.  If  their  actual  competitors  are  small  in  comparison 
with  the  total  capital  invested,  the  prospect  of  new  Investments 
of  capital  by  others  in  such  a  profitable  business  Is  sufficiently  near 
the  potential  to  restrain  them  in  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  their 
product.  But  if  they  attempt  by  a  use  of  their  preponderating 
capital  and  by  a  sale  of  their  goods  temporarily  at  unduly  low 
prices  to  drive  cut  of  business  their  competitors,  or  If  they  attempt, 
by  exclusive  contracts  with  their  patrons  and  threats  of  nondealing 
except  upon  such  contracts,  or  by  other  methods  of  a  similar  char- 
actor,  to  use  the  largeness  of  their  resources  and  the  extent  of  their 
output  compared  with  the  total  output  as  a  means  of  compelling 
custom  and  frightening  off  competition,  then  they  disclose  a  pur- 
pose to  restrain  trade  and  to  establish  a  monopoly  and  violate 
the  act." 

Lets  make  no  mistake  about  It.  These  acts,  so  clearly  defined  by 
the  former  President  and  Chief  Justice,  lie  at  the  root  of  our  eco- 
nomic troubles.  There  has  not  been  a  major  statesman  In  our  his- 
tory, from  Grover  Cleveland  to  this  hour,  who  has  not  recognized 
the  Inevitable  consequences  upon  business  of  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. The  history  of  the  last  50  years  has  been  filled  with  prophe- 
cies of  the  exact  disasters  that  now  confront  us  if  competition  were 
not  maintained. 

GOVERNMENT     MUST     MAINTAIN     COMPETmON     OR     FIX     PRICES 

In  1913.  in  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
submitted  by  Senator  Cummins,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  we 
£nd  this  illuminating  paragraph: 

"The  committee  will  not  at  this  time  enter  upon  an  extended 
argument  respecting  the  policy  of  maintaining  comjjetltlon  or 
competitive  condlticns  in  the  business  of  the  country.  It  is  well 
understood  that  there  are  many  distinguished  students  and  highly 
trained  thinkers  who  believe  that  the  age  of  competition  is  past, 
and  that  for  the  struggle  which  competition  involves  there  thould 
be  substituted  combloation  and  cooperation,  under  such  regula- 


tion and  supervision  as  will  protect  the  people  frcm  the  oppres- 
sion of  monopolistic  power,  and  added  to  the  students  and 
thinkers  who  have  reached  this  conclusion  through  mere  ob- 
servation and  investigation,  there  are  many  men  engaged  In 
commerce,  and  who  therefore  speak  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
who  have  also  concluded  that  some  form  of  regulated  mono7>oly 
or  concentration  should  be  adopted.  All  these  men,  whether 
theorists  or  otherwLse,  admit  that  If  we  abandon  the  effort  to 
maintain  competition  the  Government  must  undertake,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  fix  prices  for  the  combinations  or  monopolies. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  time  hius  not  yet  come  for  so 
radical  a  departure  from  the  long-establt.>^hed  policy  of  the  coun- 
try and  It  hopes  that  the  time  may  never  come  when  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  assume  the  task  of  establish- 
ing price  for  general  commodities,  it  believes  that  the  prc^gress 
of  the  world  depends  in  a  l.irgc  measure  upon  that  fair,  rcrason- 
able  rivalry  among  men  which  has  hitherto  characterized  the 
advance  of  civilization." 

Observe  the  words,  "All  these  men,  whether  thecrlsts  or  other- 
wise, admit  that  If  we  abandon  the  effort  to  maintain  competi- 
tion the  Government  must  undertake,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
fix  price.'  for  the  combinations  or  monopolies."  It  Is  this  exact 
dilemma  we  have  been  facing  for  the  last  10  years.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  pre.'^ent  administration,  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  in  session  in  San  Francisco,  made  a  fcrmal 
recommendation  that  laws  should  be  enacted  to  provide  for  what 
has  come  to  be  euphemistically  called  "self-government  of  In- 
dustry." We  tried  this  program  In  the  N  R.  A  and  we  found 
that  It  led  to  the  suppression  of  competition,  the  closing  of 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  free,  private  enterprise,  because,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  no  man  could  engage  in  business  without 
the  consent  of  his  competitors.  It  was  during  that  period  that 
representatives  of  the  Government  vwre  running  around  the  coun- 
try talking  about  "cracking  down"  on  business  and  private  enter- 
prise and  the  persons  who  engaged  In  It  contrary  to  the  wl^shes 
of  those  who  were  administering  the  codes  frequently  had  to 
prove  themselves  Innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  them 
by  the  managers  of  the  codes. 

CIVIL    DAMAGES    WOtTLD    DISCOURAGE    VIOLATIONS 

When  It  Is  thus  clear  that  the  antitrust  laws  have  never  been 
effectively  enforced  to  preserve  competition  because  of  the  Inherent 
defects  in  the  sanctions  provided,  and  when  it  Is  clear  by  trial  and 
experiment  that  self-government  In  industry  likewise  has  been  a 
failure,  are  we  not  driven  to  the  Inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
time  has  come  actually  to  try  competition,  and  by  effective  statu- 
tory provisions,  prevent,  instead  of  punish,  violations  of  the  law? 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  before  this  committee — to  pre- 
scribe such  clear,  personal  penalties  upon  the  officers  and  directors 
who  are  responsible  for  commercial  policy  that  they  will  not  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  chance  of  personal  loss  in  civil  damages 
If  they  advise  and  carry  through  a  trade  policy  which  they  know 
to  be  Inherently  wTong  and  plainly  condemned  by  the  law 

If  President  Taft  can  chart  a  course  for  them,  they  can  chart  a 
course  for  themselves.  But.  If  his  definition  Is  not  hufflciently 
clear.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  review  some  of  the  specific  practices 
which  the  experience  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commi;islon  discloses. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  SHOWS  EXTENT  OF  MONOPOLISTIC  PRACnCES 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  committee  will  read  the  testi- 
mony which  was  presented  to  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Outstand- 
ing instances  of  the  last  7  years  were  described.  Illustrating  the 
devices  and  the  methods  used  by  some  businessmen  to  crush  other 
businessmen,  devices,  the  plain  purpose  of  which  was  to  suppress 
competition  sometimes  by  fraud,  sometimes  by  coercion,  sometimes 
by  sharp  business  practices,  all  of  which  led  to  the  building  up  of 
concentrated  control  of  American  business.  Instances  were  mar- 
shaled to  describe  45  different  moncpoUstic  practices,  each  of 
them  well  known  to  be  unfair  and  uneilUcal  as  well  as  Illegal. 

On  March  1,  1939,  Mr.  P.  B.  Morehouse,  one  of  the  staff  of  the 
Trade  Commission,  presented  the  summary  of  15  different  ca.ses, 
selected  from  a  larger  compilation  of  59  cases.  Every  one  of  these 
59  cases  was  the  result  of  the  complaint  filed  with  the  Commission 
by  some  businessman.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  act  on  Its  own  Initiative.  In  none  of  these 
cases  did  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  exhibit  a  desire  to  inter- 
fere with  business.  The  cases.  In  every  single  instance,  were  Ini- 
tiated by  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  came  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  protection  against  practices  and  devices 
which  they  believed  to  be  In  violation  of  their  rights  and  In  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

Here,  for  example,  was  the  case  of  certain  tin-plate  manufac- 
turers who  engaged  In  a  combination  to  cease  the  production  of 
a  certain  kind  of  "stock  plate,"  and  to  require  the  bvsyers  of  their 
product  to  accept  what  the  trade  knows  as  "seconds"  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  full  order. 

Here  was  the  case  of  750  dealers  In  building  materials  who 
entered  Into  a  combination  to  control  and  confine  retail  distri- 
bution In  building  materials  and  supplies,  and  to  prevent  direct 
sales  by  manufacturers  to  nonrecognlzed  dealers,  consumers,  con- 
tractors, or  even  to  governments.  In  other  words,  this  combina- 
tion undertook  to  prescribe  from  whom  the  business  consumer  and 
the  individual  consumer  could  obtain  their  materials. 

Another  case  told  the  story  of  a  combination  of  eight  separate 
corporations  manufacturing  liquid  chlorine  for  Industrial  and 
commercial  purposes.  These  corporations  manufactured  a  com- 
modity for  the  tise  of  businttis  and  entered  into  a  combination  to 
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^-tfllmlnat*  comprtltlon  amor*;  themselves  and  to  affix  the  price 
whJ'  h  other  buslne?.*  was  compelled  to  pay.  thus  completely  elim- 
Itiattng  ccmpetltlcn 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  for  hours  listing  the  various  kinds 
of  moiiopolistlc  practices  which  have  been  used  to  restrain  trade 
and  corrunerce.  and  which  have  contributed  to  the  unfortunate 
economic  condition  In  which  we  find  ourselves  today,  a  situation 
which  U  marked  by  the  unemployment  of  10,000.000  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

1  shall  place  In  the  record  here  the  full  list  of  15  selected  prac- 
tices presented  to  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
Jjy  the  federal  Trade  Commission,  and  I  shall  also  file  for  the 
record  the  45  different  types  of  unfair  competition  and  rnouopo- 
llslic  practlcej  cited  to  the  T.  N.  E   C.  by  the  Trade  Commlsbion. 

DCVICES     IN     RESTRAINT     OF     TR.U1K     EA8ILT     XDENTiriED 

The  point  I  am  emphasizing  here  Is  that  the  essential  devices 
and  practices  In  restraint  of  trade  are  easily  Identified,  and  no 
buslne-'sman  need  be  In  doubt  for  5  minutes.  No  businessman  j 
who  resorts  to  conspiracy,  coercion,  to  agreements  designed  to 
drive  a  particular  competitor  out  of  bu.'^lness,  agreements  to  divide  ' 
territory,  to  pool  earnings,  to  apportion  buslnes-s  and  the  like,  can 
be  under  any  doubt  that  he  Is  engaging  In  a  practice  which  Is 
contrary  to  public  policy  and  which  has  the  lnpvlt?.blc  result  of 
depriving  other  businessmen  of  their  Inalienable  right  freely  to 
engage  In  buiilness. 

ANT     VAGUENESS     OF     AN  riTKt^ST     LAWS     BHOtH-D     BE     CLARIFIED 

I  If  It  be  true  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  vague  and  uncertain 
'  In  some  particulars,  no  one  will  deny  that  they  should  be  clari- 
fied. Indeed,  that  Is  one  of  the  subjects  now  under  examination 
by  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee.  But  for  the 
purpoces  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  In  whatever  degree 
the  laws  are  not  clear.  It  would  be  quite  Impossible  to  secure  a 
verdict  In  damages  from  any  court  or  Jury  under  this  bill. 

The  measure  Is  drafted  to  enforce  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 
the  antitrust  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913.  and  sections  3 
and  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  Sherman  Act  has  already  been 
discussed  Let  me  here  Insert  the  three  other  enactnienta.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  to  read  them  at  length.  But  a  reference  to  , 
aectlon  3  of  the  Clayton  Act  emphasizes  the  point  I  have  been  j 
xnaklng— that  no  businessman  who  undertakes  to  enter  Into  eco-  ' 
nomic  warfare  against  another  businessman  need  have  any  doubt 
of  the  meaning  of  section  3  of  the  Clayton  Act.  which"  simply 
makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person  to  Impose  upon  any  lessee  or 
purchaser  of  his  commodities  a  condition  not  to  use  or  deal  In  the 
commodities  of  a  competitor.  It  takes  no  lawyer  or  economist  to 
understand  that  prolubltlon,  and  yet  It  Is  one  of  the  devices 
whereby  the  business  of  America,  which  we  are  all  seeking  to 
build  up.  has  been  restrained  and  prevented  from  reaching  Its 
full  fruition  during  the  past  generation. 

PROVIMONS     STTM&CAaiZED 

The  previsions  of  this  measure  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

(1)  A  Tlolatlcn  of  any  provision  of  the  antitrust  law.s  by  a  cor- 
poration Is  made  a  violation  by  every  officer  or  director  who  has 
participated  In  causing  the  action  to  be  done. 

(2)  Officers  or  directors  so  participating  in  causing  a  corporation 
to  violate  the  antltnist  laws  arc  themselves  guilty  of  the  misde- 
meanor defined  by  the  present  law. 

(3)  Such  an  officer  or  director  Is  made  liable  to  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  In  a  civil  action  brought  by  the  United  States  a  sura 
ecjual  to  twice  hLs  co.npen.-^atlon  from  the  corporation.  In  whatever 
form  that  compensation  may  be  paid,  for  every  month  during  which 
the  violation  occurred. 

(4)  Such  officer  or  director  may  be  enjoined  from  rendering  any 
service,  direct  or  indirect,  to  such  corporation,  permanently  or 
for  a  perlexl  not  less  than  90  days  In  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
or  from  receiving  any  compensation  or  from  engaging  in  competi- 
tion with  the  company  he  Is  enjoined  from  ser\-mg. 

(5)  Any  corporation  which  violates  the  antitrust  laws  Is  made 
liable  to  forfeit  to  the  United  States  in  a  civil  action  brovight  by 
the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to  twice  Its  total  net  Income  dur- 
ing every  month  In  which  the  violation  occurred. 

(6^  Provisions  for  the  consolidation  of  cases  and  for  preserving 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  are  contained  In  the  bill. 

This  Is  the  first  draft  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that 
It  Is  perfect  or  that  Its  provisions  should  not  be  changed.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  Insist  upon  the  measure  of  damages  contained  in 
the  bill.  I  am  not  prepared  to  Insist,  for  example,  that  any  cor- 
poration which  consl.sts  of  numerous  subsidiaries  or  numerous 
business  enterprises  should  be  penalized  In  all  Its  operation  for  a 
violation  ci'mmltted  by  a  particular  subsidiary  or  dlvL'^lon.  It  might 
easily  be  that  this  measure  could  be  made  narrower  without  losing 
any  of  its  effectlvenesr..  For.  after  all.  I  am  not  particularly  con- 
cerned with  punishing  offenses  against  the  econcmlc  law — I  am 
concerned  only  In  preventing  thrm.  because  I  know,  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  experience  of  the  last  generation  amply  proves,  that 
the  big  government  of  which  we  are  all  so  fearful  has  been  the 
direct  result  of  the  moncpolistlc  practices  condemned  by  the  antl- 
trtwt  laws,  and  that  If  business  In  America  Is  be  kept  private.  It 
must  first  be  kept  free. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    COMPETTTIOri    CUALUSiGT    TO    STATESMANSHIP 

If  the  history  of  the  last  10  years  teaches  anything,  surely  '.t 
teaches  that  there  is  opportunity  enough  In  the  world  for  all,  and 
that  It  Is  not  necessary  for  any  man  to  resort  to  unfair  methods 
and  pracUces  In  order  to  make  a  living.    Nature  has  provided  an 


abundance  but  we  have  apparently  been  operating  under  fear  that 
there  is  not  enough  to  go  around,  and  In  our  fear  we  have  brought 
upon  ourselves  the  very  result  that  we  have  sought  to  avoid.  With 
the  resources  of  America  practically  untapped,  with  the  farms  pro- 
ducing more  food  than  we  have  the  purchasing  ability  to  consume, 
with  industrial  plants  capable  of  meeting  almost  every  demand, 
with  men  ready  and  willing  to  work  and  other  men  ready  and 
willing  to  invest  their  capital.  It  Is  a  reflection  upon  our  Intelli- 
gence that  we  hesitate,  first  to  make  an  effective  rule  against 
these  sharp  practices  In  business  wh4ch  restiict  opportunity,  and, 
second,  to  hold  out  every  possible  reward  to  energy,  courage,  and 
ability  in  private  business. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  late  of  Government  spending, 
and  the  reasons  why  Investment  of  private  resources  reems  to  lag. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  opportunities  for  private 
Investment  are  passing,  that  because  the  population  Is  not  growing 
as  rapidly  as  It  used  to  grow,  and  the  geographical  frontier  has 
vanished,  that  because  many  Industries  have  all  the  plant  capacity 
they  need  and  investment  abroad  has  become  a  risky  business,  it 
is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  Investment  in  consumer  goods  rather 
than  to  Investment  In  capital  goods.  Others  suggest  that  public 
enterprise  must  be  expancL-d  and  that  the  Government  must  find 
a  way  of  gathering  up  pr/vatc  savings  and  directing  them  to  the 
con.structicn  of  great  enterprises  to  be  used  by  all  the  public. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  both  of  these  suggestions  are  the  result 
of  a  defeatist  philosophy.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
progress  of  humanity  has  ceaaed  or  that  opportunities  for  private 
initiative  no  longer  exist.  Every  bit  of  the  progress  we  have  achieved 
to  date  has  l)een  the  result  of  Individual  Initiative.  The  Invention 
of  the  steam  engine,  the  Invention  of  the  gas  engine,  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph,  the  airplane,  and,  within  the  last  lew  years,  radio  and 
television — all  of  these  things  are  the  product  not  of  consumer  enter- 
prise or  of  public  enterprise  but  of  the  genius  of  individual  men. 
These  and  all  the  other  Inventions  which  have  blessed  mankind 
have  been  the  results  of  the  competitive  urge,  and  like  the  authors 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commute  Report  of  1913.  from  which 
I  have  already  quoted.  I  believe  "that  the  progress  of  the  world 
depends  In  large  mea««ure  upon  that  fair.  rea.sonable  rivalry  among 
men  which  has  hereto  characterized  the  advances  of  civilisation." 
It  Is  the  function  and  the  duty  of  government  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect that  rivalry.  It  is  a  challenge  to  statesmanship  to  make  certain 
that  this  objective  Is  attained  and  that  competition  In  America's 
commercial  life  shall  not  be  eliminated. 

To  accomplish  that  purpose  let  us  first  make  certain  that  compe- 
tition Is  preserved  by  preventing  the  restraints  which  have  throttled 
It  in  the  past;  and  second,  let  us  break  open  new  channels  for  the 
investment  of  private  savings  In  free,  private  enterprise. 

It  Is  not  for  me  here  to  discuss  the  means  whereby  the  latter  may 
be  accomplished.  The  bill  before  you  embodies  only  the  first  objec- 
tive— the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the  competitive  s^-stem. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It.  The  perpetuation  of  American 
Institutions,  the  perpetuation  of  religious  and  political  freedom,  the 
perpetuation  of  Individual  freedom,  all  alike  depend  upon  the  pres- 
ervation of  economic  freedom.  There  can  be  no  economic  freedom 
unle.ss  we  have  free,  private  enterprise  which  Is  protected  from  all 
attacks  from  any  source,  whether  prlv.ite  or  public. 


Cotton  Warehouseman  Admits  Storage  Charge  40 
Percent  too  High;  Cheaper  Rates  Possible  . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  29,  1939 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  spite  of  all  the  claims 
made  by  House  Members  who  represent  cotton  districts  where 
loan  cotton  Is  stored  to  the  effect  that  cotton  warehousemen 
need  the  exorbitant  storage  rates  now  being  paid  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  under  permit  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  submit  the  following  information  showing  that  a 
cotton  warehouseman  admits  the  storage  charges  are  too 
high  and  that  cheaper  rates  are  possible. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr,  Bateman,  president  of 
the  Southeastern  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.,  takes  the  posi- 
tion the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  "has  been  hamstrung 
by  various  Congressmen  and  Senators"  every  time  the  Cor- 
poration has  attempted  to  effect  savings  in  storage  rates. 
Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  the  figures  submitted  by 
Mr.  Bateman  as  to  the  amount  required  for  storage  as  pay- 
ment to  the  warehouses  on  a  competitive  basis  it  is  clear 
ample  space  can  be  obtained  at  40  percent  less  than  the  rates 
which  will  be  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
the  year  endirig  July  31,  1939. 
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The  following  Is  Mr.  Bateman 's  letter  to  me  on  this  subject, 
and  following  the  letter  is  the  article  appearing  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  under  date  of  July  27, 1939,  covering  this  subject: 

SoxTTiiKAsnaN  Compress  &  Warehottsk  Co., 

Atlanta.  Ga.,  July  27,  1939. 
Hon.  Fred  L.  Crawford, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear   Mr.   Crawford:    Enclosed   herewith   is   clipping   from   this 
morning's  izsue  of  the  Atlanta  Constiiutlon.  relative  to  your  state- 
ment yesterday  at)out  the  "cotton  warehouse  racket." 

The  Constitution  called  me  for  a  statement.  Ina.'^much  as  we 
were  third  on  the  list  of  these  warehouses  receiving  large  amounts 
of  storage,  and  you  will  note  that  I  have  issued  statement  agreeing 
with  what  you  have  said. 

Our  warehouses  arc  three-fourths  empty,  and  there  are  millions 
of  bales  of  empty  space  at  the  ports.  These  plants  would  be  glad  to 
offer  the  Government  extremely  attractive  storage  rates  if  storage 
could  be  placed  on  a  competitive  twisis. 

Th?  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  tried  to  handle  the  matter 
In  a  businesslike  manner:  but  you,  of  course,  know  the  story  «8 
well  as  I  do  of  how  they  have  been  hamstrur.g  by  various  Congress- 
men and  Senators  every  time  they  try  to  effect  savings  In  storage 
rates. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DupuT  Bateman,  Jr.,  President. 

The  newspaper  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Legisl.ator  Charges  "Cotton  Warehocse  R.^cket" — Michigan  Solon 
Declares  Storage  Price  Making  Group  Rich  at  Expense  of  Tax- 
payers. Farmers 

Representative  Fred  L.  Crawford,  Republican,  of  Michigan, 
charged  In  Washington  yesterday  that  an  "entrenched  group  of 
warehoxisemen,  who  are  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpaye.s 
and  the  farmers,"  are  attempting  to  deny  the  Government  the  right 
to  say  what  It  shall  do  with  Its  own  cotton. 

He  made  public  a  list  of  98  warehouse  firms  that  he  said  were 
engaged  In  a  "cotton  warehouse  racket,"  from  which  they  were  re- 
ceiving from  $25,000  to  over  85.000,000  for  storage  of  Government 
cotton  during  the  year  Just  ending. 

In  the  Crawfird  list  were  the  following  warehouse  companies  in 
Georgia:  Southea.stern  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Atlanta;  Georgia- 
Carolina  Warehouse.  Augusta;  W.  C.  Bradley  Co..  Columbus;  Sa- 
vannali  River  Warehouse  Co.,  Augusta;  and  the  Central  Real  Estate 
Warehouse  Co.,  Augusta. 

AGREES  WTTH  CHARGES 

Dupuv  Bateman.  Jr..  president  of  the  Southeastern  Compress  & 
Warehouse  Co.,  yesterday  agreed  with  Representative  Crawford's 
charges. 

"I  would  like  to  see  Congress  strip  the  mask  from  the  whole 
thing."  he  stated,  explaining  the  Government  could  get  the  same 
service  from  warehousemen  at  approximately  half  the  cost  if  the 
system  was  placed  on  a  competitive  basis. 

As  It  is,  the  cotton  Is  "frozen"  In  the  warehouse  where  the  loan 
Is  made.  There  are  approximately  2.000  such  warehouses  In  the 
cotton-growing  States,  he  pointed  cut,  most  of  them  at  Interior 
points. 

Storage  and  Insurance  prices,  set  by  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernineiu  and  warehousemen,  now  run  around  $3  a  bale  for  the  first 
year  and  $2.16  for  the  years  thereafter.  Bateman  commented.  He 
has  estimated  that  warehousemen,  If  the  system  was  competitive, 
could  perform  the  same  service  at  $1.80  per  bale  the  first  year  and 
$1.44  for  the  following  years. 

WOULD  REDUCE  RATES 

"As  It  is."  he  said,  "our  present  rates  are  at  least  10  percent 
under  other  Interior  warehouses,  and  we  have  told  the  Government 
that  any  time  they  woiild  place  loan  cotton  storage  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  we  woulc'  subt^tantlally  reduce  our  present  rates." 

The  company,  he  said,  had  received  $940,000  for  loan  cotton  stor- 
age at  Its  Interior  warehouses  since  1935. 

Storage  figures  for  other  large  companies  for  the  same  period 
were  given  as  follows:  Federal  CcmpreRs  &  Warehouse  Co.,  $8,518,- 
000;  Union  Compre.ss  &  Warehouse  Co.,  $1,296,000;  Traders'  Com- 
press Co.,  $933,000;  Texas  Ccmpre?=s  &  Warehouse  Co.,  $910,000;  and 
the  Western  Compress  Co.,  $445,000. 

WHERE  they   OrrRATE 

Federal  and  Union  companies  operate  In  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
Traders'  In  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  Texas  in  west  Texas,  and  Western 
in  California  and  Arizona. 

Crawford's  attack  climaxed  the  refusal  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  aimed  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrant^ements  for 
the  exchange  of  surplus  commodities  produced  In  the  United  S'ates 
for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  produced  abroad. 
The  measure  was  designed  primarily  to  speed  the  barter  deal  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Fn^land,  In  which  It  is  proposed  to 
exchange  American  cotton  for  British  tin  and  rubber. 

SAYS  C.  C.  C.   hands  TIED 

"The  amazing  part  of  this  whole  program."  Representative  Craw- 
ford said,  "comes  to  the  surface  when  the  Government,  acting 
through  Its  agency,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  desires  to 
deliver  cotton  under  the  provisions  of  the  'barter  deal'  recently  made 
with  England.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  finds  its  hands 
tied.  To  meet  quidity,  staple,  and  fiber  requirements  of  England, 
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the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  must  procure  title  to  the  cotton 
on  which  It  has  heretofore  made  loans  to  cotton  growers.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  a  bill  which  carried  provisions  that  would  enable  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  procure,  convey.  tran.vport.  han- 
dle, store,  maintain,  or  rotate  the  cotton  on  such  a  basis  as  would 
cost  the  Government  and  the  taxpayers  much  less  for  storage  and 
Insurance  charges  than  has  heretofore  t)cen  paid.  The  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House  has  absolutely  refused  to  allow 
the  pre.-ieut  law,  wiilch  was  written  in  a  manner  to  protect  the  ware- 
housemen at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  faimcr,  to  be 
amended  by  the  Senate  bill  so  that  the  Ccmmotllty  Credit  Corpwra- 
tlon  could  eHect  savings  and  prevent  exploitation  by  the  ware- 
housemen. 


Wage-Hour  Amendments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON,  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  yesterday: 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  very  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  Inform  the  people  of  the  country  of  the  present 
attempt  to  emasculate  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  labor  legislation 
thit  has  been  enacted  in  the  history  of  this  country,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  commonly  known  as  the  wage  and 
hour  law. 

To  go  back  Just  a  little  Into  the  history  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  you  to  go  with  me  back  about  2  years  when  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  months  of  hearings,  this  bill  was  reported  to  the  Hous-" 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  a  rule  was  sought  to  bring  the 
bill  before  the  House  for  Its  consideration.  The  Rules  Committee 
refused  to  grant  a  rule.  The  result  was  a  petition,  signed  by 
218  Members  of  the  House — the  necessary  number  to  override  the 
Rules  Committee  and  requiring  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
House.  Due  to  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  opposed 
to  all  wiige  and  hour  legislation,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the 
committee.  Then  ensued  a  long  period  of  further  consideration 
and  finally  anoth^^r  bill  emerged  from  the  House  Labor  Committee 
and  again  the  Rules  Committee  refused  to  grant  a  rule  that  would 
bring  the  bill  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  for  consideration. 

For  the  second  time  a  petition  was  resorted  to  and  history  was 
made,  for  within  2  hours  and  21  minutes.  218  names  wore  attached 
to  It  by  the  membership,  many  Members  flying  from  long  distances 
to  get  to  the  House  In  time  to  do  so.  Tlierefore,  it  is  evident  that 
the  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  House  demanded  con- 
sideration and  action  en  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  pa.s5ed  by  a  large  majority,  although  considerable 
opposition  was  offered  even  at  that  time. 

I  present  this  brief  history  to  show  the  long  and  hard  struggle 
of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  against  a  small,  but  well- 
organized  opposition  whose  aim  was  and  Is  to  defeat  all  labor  legis- 
lation. Those  of  us  who  had  worked  for  so  many  years— and  there 
were  many — were  happy  indeed  when  the  wage  and  hour  bill  be- 
came law.  Although  It  was  a  long  hard  battle,  at  times  B<»emlng 
to  be  a  losing  fight,  those  of  us  who  had  persevered  for  the  catise 
of  the  workers  of  the  country,  were  victorious  against  that 
minority  which  led  th?  fight  to  keep  the  workers  of  the  country  in 
peonage.  For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  America,  those  work- 
ers who  had  been  pald'starvatlon  wages  and  were  worked  fantasti- 
cally long  hours  by  chiseling  employers,  were,  by  law,  given  a 
small  part  of  what  they  Justly  deserved  in  the  form  of  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  to  be  worked.  Let  me  state  here  that 
when  I  speak  of  chiseling  employers,  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of 
all  employers  for  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  numerous  em- 
ployers in  this  country  who  do  not  fall  Into  this  category  and  who 
do  treat  their  employees  fairly  with  regard  to  wages  paid  and 
hours  worked  and.  of  cotn-se,  the  wage -hour  law  has  no  application 
to  them.  The  law  was  aimed  only  at  those  employers  who  are 
responsible  for  that  large  number  of  Ill-housed,  Ill-clothed,  Ill-fed 
workers  of  this  country,  to  whom  our  President  has  so  often 
referred.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  group  of  the  lowest  paid 
workers  has  never  had  representatives  to  bring  their  pitiful  con- 
dition to  the  court  of  public  opinion.  Here  and  there,  there  was 
always  that  small  group  of  individuals  who  have  tried  to  help 
these  underprivileged,  but  not  until  the  enactment  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  had  the  problem  of  these  unfor- 
tunates been  ac'ed  upon  by  Fed-ral  leglslatl.-n 

When  Congress  assembled  this  year  Mr.  Andrews,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Wage  smd  Hour  Division,  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  some  iut-quaiities  in  the  law  axid  certain 
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dimculfles  that  had  boon  encountered  In  the  administration  of  the 
law  After  due  consideration  by  the  committee  the  bill  carrying 
the  number  H.  R.  5435  was  reported  favorably  to  the  House  by  a 
committee  vote  of  16  In  favor  and  2  against.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  this  hill  contained  only  those  amendments  necessary 
lor  the  proper  administration  of  the  act  and  alleviating  unneces- 
sary hard'-hlps  lmpf>sed  by  the  original  law.  It  should  not  be  under- 
stood that  these  amendments  could  in  any  way  be  construed  ns 
ema.-culatlng  the  original  law.  but  were  r:ece>.>s.''.ry  and  desirable 
amendments.  At  the  time  the  committee  reported  H  R  5435  to 
the  House  It  d.d  so  with  a  certain  amount  of  trep'.dalion.  for  it 
had  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  have  opposed  this  law  from 
its  mci  i)tion  and  who  staged  uncea.'^ing  oppo^iition  to  wage  and 
hour  legislation  from  the  time  the  original  bill  was  introduced 
would  mtJce  every  elTurt  to  so  amend  it  that  the  main  purposes  of 
the  law  would  be  de-troycd.  As  chnirm-in  of  the  committee.  I. 
therefore,  con.sulted  with  the  leaders  of  the  House  and  it  was  agreed 
lat  the  proper  action  In  order  to  preserve  the  law  was  to  bring 
ijp^H.  U  5435  under  suspension  of  the  rules  of  the  House — that 
parliamentary  procidure  which  permits  of  m  amendments  to  a  bill 
reported  by  a  committee  to  the  House.  Such  action  was  taken, 
but  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  was  voted  down  by  the  Hou^e 
I  feel  safe  In  saying  that  this  action  was  the  result  of  the  unjustlfi' d 
attack  on  H  R.  5435  by  certain  pressure  ptoups  whose  desire  and 
ulm  was  to  defeat  the  bill  with  the  hope  that  In  due  time  a  bill 
wht^se  purpose  would  be  to  exempt  a  large  number  of  <  mployees  now 
protected  by  the  law  would  be  presented  to  the  House.  I  am  sorry 
to  suy  that  their  hope  was  realized,  for  such  a  bill  was  but  recently 
introduced  by  Mr.  Harden,  of  North  Carolina. 

It  should  Ije  stated  that  Mr.  B.\rden  was  one  of  the  16  to  vote 
In  favor  of  reporting  the  committee  bill  (H.  R.  5435).  Apparently 
since  that  time  he  has  changed  his  miud. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
thoroughly;  however,  may  I  point  out  that  the  Barclen  bill  would 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  more 
than  1  000  000  workers  f.om  both  the  wage  and  the  hour  benefits  of 
the  act.  and.  In  addition,  another  half  million  workers  would  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  ma.xlmum-hour  provisions  of  the  act. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  long  exploited  would  lose  the 
gains  that  have  been  theirs  since  October  24  last,  the  day  the 
Fan*  Labor  Standards  Act  went  into  effect.  In  addition,  the  hours 
standards  of  from  250,000  to  400.000  higher  paid  clerical  and  skilled 
wa:?e  earners  would  be  endangered  if  the  bill  were  enacted.  The 
exemptions  provlaed  for  in  the  Barden  bill  have  no  economic  or 
«xrial  Justincation.  Special  treatment  is  given  to  various  indus- 
tries and  employers  and  new  discriminatory  competitive  situations 
are  created.  Exemptions  Included  in  this  bill  would  apply  to  the 
whole  ticrtes  of  indu.strlal  operations  performed  on  agricultural 
products  from  the  time  they  have  left  the  farm  and  entered  com- 
mercial channels  until  they  have  reached  the  ultimate  retail  dis- 
tributor. For  example,  such  operations  as  the  tran-sportation  and 
storage  of  all  agricultural  commodities  in  urban  centers  like  New 
Tcrk  and  Chicago  would  receive  hours  exemptions.  As  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Wallace,  pointed  out  in  a  report  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I  qr.otv  "The  proc- 
essing of  farm  products  and  preparing  them  for  market,  whr-n  per- 
formed off  the  farm,  should  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  a  non- 
ngricultural  operation  and  should  be  brought  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938."  Of  workers  in  these 
Industries  he  said  further:  I  quote:  "There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  under  existing 
legislation  as  their  fellow  workers  in  factory,  mill  and  mine." 

It  is  alleged  by  the  proponents  of  the  Barden  bill  that  the  exist- 
ing wage  and  hour  law  Is  detrimental  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
and  as  u  result  of  this  law  they  are  suffering  gross  injustices.  How 
can  this  be  true,  when  under  the  provisions  ot  the  act.  every  fann 
employee  In  the  entire  country  Is  exempt  from  the  act?  I  want  it 
understood  that  I  am  in  complete  .sympathy  with  the  farmers  and 
my  record  in  Congress  will  prove  this  to  be  true.  But  I  resent  the 
farmer  being  continually  used  to  exploit  industrial  workers,  many 
of  whom  have  never  seen  a  farm. 

With  regard  to  the  processing  of  farm  products  which  Is  an 
Industrial  operation,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that  those  en- 
gaged In  taking  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  forests  and  who 
transform  those  products  into  goods  for  the  consuming  public,  can- 
not pay  the  employees  who  perform  this  work  30  cents  for  each 
hour  of  work.  To  the  contrary.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  operations  ot  the  processing  of  farm  products  are  carried 
on.  the  minimum  wages  now  prevailing  for  these  operations  are 
more  than  30  cents  an  hour  Where  wages  are  less  than  this 
ftgxire.  the  cost  of  the  increase  to  30  cents  will  not  result  in  an 
undue  burden  to  the  processor,  the  consumer,  or  the  farmer. 

It  is  alleged  that  any  increase  m  cost  to  the  processor  must 
necessarily  be  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  paid  to  farmers 
for  their  products.  Sxich  studies  ns  are  available  do  not  indicate 
that  this  is  the  case.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  labor  costs  in 
food-prccesslng  industries  are  extremely  low  In  prcpcrtlcn  to  the 
value  of  products  With  one  exception  wages  of  the  food-products 
industries  constitute  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  value  of 
manufactured  products  than  for  any  other  major  group  oi  indtistrics 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  thereiore  evident  that  wage  increases 
resulting  from  the  application  cf  the  standards  required  by  the  act 
would  increase  only  to  a  negligible  extent  the  retail  prices  of  such 
commodities. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  Into  the  provisions  of  th's  bill 
thoroughly.  However,  may  I  point  cut  that  the  American  Feder- 
ation   of    Labor,    th;;    Congress    of    Industrial    Organizations,    the 


Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  nil 
ether  groups  whose  interest  Is  that  of  protecting  the  workers  of 
this  country  have  expressed  strong  opposition  to  the  Barden  bill 
for  the  reason  that  It  would  emasculate  the  law.  I.  for  one.  do 
not  Intend  to  stand  idly  by  while  the  oppcnents  of  this  legisla- 
tion  attempt  to  destroy   it. 

The  Barden  bill  has  never  been  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  and  yet  the  Rules  Committee,  by  unprecedented  action, 
now  takes  upon  itself  the  consideration  of  granting  a  rule  which 
would  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House  the  Barden  bill.  How  the 
Rules  Committee  can  ju.stify  this  action  In  view  of  the  tremen- 
dous opposition  that  has  been  presented  to  this  legislation  since 
its  inception  by  a  vicious  minority,  a  minority  that  seeks,  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  the  repeal  of  this  legislation  but  all  other 
nece.ssary  and  proper  legislation  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laboring  c:as.«es  of  this  country. 

I  should  like  my  audience  to  keep  In  mind  that  the  flght  the 
Labor  Committee  is  engaged  in  is  concerned  with  people,  real, 
honest,  hard-working.  God-fearing  men  and  women  of  these 
United  Statts.  Men  and  women  who  hTv?  children  to  teed  and 
clothe  and  who  love  these  children  exactly  as  we  love  ours. 

The  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  functions  in  behalf  of  labor, 
and  I  mean  not  labor  organizations  alone  but  the  laboring  people 
who  have  no  one  to  represent  them.  I  believe  in  hibor  organiza- 
tions. I  believe  in  the  right  of  every  workingman  and  woman  to 
bargain  collectively  and  gain  for  him.self  every  advantage  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  I  subscribe  to  thai  philoscphy,  but  more  than  that, 
I  believe  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Hou>e  has  a  mandate  from 
the  people  of  tins  country  to  give  to  the  underprivileged  and  un- 
organized as  well  as  the  organized  workers,  every  assistance 
through  legislation  that  can  Justly  be  given. 

This,  ladies  and  gealkmcn  of  the  radio  audience,  is  what  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  has  tried  to  do.  This  is  why  the  Committee 
on  Labor  has  been  deprived  of  its  rights  and  privileges  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Probably  during  the  coming  week,  due  to  the  unprecedented 
action  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Labor,  and  all 
other  members  of  the  House  who  desire  to  protect  the  v.agc  and 
hour  law.  will  fight  a  battle  against  those  who  desire  to  emascu- 
late it.  It  will  merely  be  a  continuation  of  the  battle  that 
started  2  years  ago  when  the  original  wage  and  hour  bill  was 
Introduced.  Our  purpose  will  be  to  prevent  "the  emasculating  fea- 
tures of  the  Barden  bill  from  being  enacted.  If  you  believe  in  fair 
play,  if  you  believe  that  every  worker  in  this  country,  no  matter 
how  humble.  Is  entitled  to  at  least  25  cents  an  hour  for  a  44-hour 
week — in  short,  if  you  believe  In  the  wage  and  hour  law — tell 
your  Repretentatives  in  Congress  to  stand  by  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  to  demand  the  right  of  every  worker  to  a  llvlni;  wage, 
regardless  of  whether  he  comes  from  the  North  or  the  South  or 
from  any  other  part  of  the  country. 


Monopoly  and  the  Petroleum  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1939 

Mr.  COFTEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  House  Joint  Resolution  329.  which 
provides  for  ratification  of  the  interstate  oil  compact,  I  had 
hoped  for  sufficient  time  not  only  to  discuss  a  little  more 
in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  compact  and  some  of  the 
reasons  presented  for  its  discontinuance  following  4  years 
of  objectionable  operation,  but  also  to  answer  some  of  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
CoLEl,  found  in  the  extension  of  his  statement  at  the  time 
the  "Connally  Act"  bill  passed  the  House  after  consiacrable 
opposition. 

Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  docket  at  this  time.  I  refrained  from  entering  into  any 
lengthy  discussion  along  these  lines  on  Wednesday.  July  12, 
when  the  interstate  compact  resolution  was  up  for  considera- 
tion, but  I  do  desire  to  present  before  this  session  of  Congress 
adjourns  something  in  answer  to  the  statements  made  by 
Representative  Cole  of  Maryland  in  the  Record  of  July  14 
last. 

President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes,  and 
the  Governors  of  practically  all  of  the  oil-producing  States, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  have  for 
the  past  few  years  endorsed  the  so-called  Connally  Act  and 
interstate  oil-compact  legislation.    But  so  have  the  major  oil 
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companies,  most  of  the  producers  selling  oil  to  these  com- 
panies, and  the  refineries  manufacturing  products  for  them. 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Governors  of  practically  all  of  the  oil-producing 
States,  and  many  others,  have  been  ill-advised  and  misled  as 
to  the  real  effects  of  this  legislation.  I  feel  certain  that  if 
the  monopoly  aspects  of  this  legislation  had  been  as  forcibly 
presented  to  these  gentlemen  as  the  so-called  conservation 
aspects  have  been  presented  to  them,  that  they  would  not 
favor  such  legislation. 

Personally  I  have  always  felt  that  these  laws  were  essen- 
tially trade  restraining,  price  fixing,  and  monopolistic  rather 
than  helpful  to  the  real  preservation  of  our  petroleum  re- 
sources, and  that  both  laws  have  been  unnecessai-y  and 
inadvisable  legislation. 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  those  expressing  favor 
cf  these  measures  of  doubtful  worth  do  so  in  the  use  of 
generalities  and  present  little  argument  of  a  concrete  na- 
ture. Such  generalities  contain  statements  that  both  the 
Connally  Act  and  the  interstate  compact  resolution  do  not 
foster  monopoly.  Naturally,  those  statements  diaw  to 
the  support  of  the  authors  thereof  many  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  operations  cf  the  laws  but  who  do  not  want 
their  position  in  support  thereof  misunderstood. 

Following  the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
June  20,  1939.  at  the  time  we  were  considering  the  Con- 
nally Act.  many  of  the  argtiments  advanced  by  the  pro- 
ponents were  answered  by  the  opposition  who  participated 
in  the  heated  debate.  Later,  however,  there  was  inserted 
In  the  Record  by  me,  with  permission  of  the  House,  an 
extension  cf  remarks  which  time  did  not  permit  me  to 
include  in  the  debate. 

Rather  than  assume  the  burden  of  answering  my  remarks 
refen-ed  to.  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Cole]  took 
the  liberty  of  calling  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Honorable 
Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  whose 
direction  the  Connally  Act  is  administered,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  address  a  letter  to  me  in  answer  thereto. 
The  Secretary  replied  to  Mr.  Cole  on  July  5,  1939.  and  on 
July  14,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  had  this  letter  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Honorable  Secretary  was  not  re- 
spcnsible  for  the  origination  of  this  letter;  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Cole]  should  have  replied  to  my  re- 
marks himself;  and,  therefore,  I  address  my  reply  to  this 
letter  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  rather  than  to  the 
Honorable  Secretary,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion and  profoundest  respect. 

House  of  Representattves, 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  31,  1939. 
Hon.  William  P.  Cole.  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Coi,e:  I  appreciate  your  having  directed  to  the  p.t- 
tention  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  the  Record  tlae  letter  to  you  from  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Ickes.  which  letter  you  requested  from  him  rather  thaxi 
assume  the  burden  of  answering  my  remarks  in  opposition  to  the 
so-called  Connally  Act.  I  assume  that  the  Secretary's  letter  Is 
your  reply  to  my  remarks  and.  therefore,  am  addrebslng  this  letter 
to  you. 

In  your  opinion.  I  take  it.  the  Connally  law  does  not  prevent  effec- 
tive competition  in  the  purchase  of  crude  oil  and  sale  of  reflxied 
products  by  restraining  trade  in  crude  petroleum  and  products; 
the  act  Is  not  anvthing  more  than  a  trade  barrier  against  the  oil- 
consuming  States:  that  It  does  not  apply  only  to  the  east  Texas  area, 
where  it  is  enforced  rigidly  against  independent  producers,  but  not 
against  the  major  oil  companies;  that  the  State  laws  which  receive 
the  support  of  the  Connally  law  are  true  conservation  laws  and 
are  administered  purely  on  the  basis  of  maintaining  crude  oil  at  a 
price  neither  above  nor  below  its  economic  level;  and  that  the  Con- 
nally law  Is  not  a  full-fledged  dam  that  has  been  built  around  the 
production  of  crude  oil,  holding  the  supply  at  or  below  demand, 
thus  fixing  price. 

To  mv  mind,  such  opinions  are  erroneous  and  are  not  supported 
by  the  facts.  The  experience  of  the  east  Texas  field  amply  illu-strates 
the  inefflcacy  of  joint  Federal  and  State  action  to  prevent  "waste" 
In  oil  and  gas  production.  No  one  has  proved  nor  can  he  prove  by 
the  very  physical  nature  of  things  the  extent.  If  any,  to  which  the 
tUtimate  recovery  of  oil  and  gas  has  been  Increased  or  the  time  cf 
use  extended  by  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Connally  law. 
It  Is  Idle  and  misleading  to  talk  continually  about  this  "conserva- 
tion" In  abstract,  moot,  and  vogue  terms.     What  is  overprcduc- 


tlon?  ^Tiat  is  stabilization?  What  Is  waste?  What  Is  conserva- 
tion? You  must  define  these  terms  If  you  do  not  wish  to  mlFguldc. 
The  importance  of  the  East  Tcxa.s  field  is  recognized  generally. 
All  agree  that  it  Is  one  of  the  world's  largest  oil  fields.  It  waa 
discovered  by  an  Independent  wildcatter,  was  larcely  developed  by 
Independent  produ^-crs.  and  was  originally  looked  upon  as  the 
salvation  for  independent  refiners  in  competition  with  the  major 
oil  companies.  But  the  major  oil  companies  did  not  want  this 
competition  and  took  steps  to  have  the  oil  "conserved"  aa  they 
call  It.  Thus  this  legislation  In.'ticated  and  spon.sored  by  them 
was  passed  as  a  con.servatlon  measure,  but  by  whatever  name, 
trade  was  restrained,  independent  competition  practically  elim- 
inated, and  prices  stabilized  against  the  consumer.  By  this  roesins, 
competitive  oil  has  been  conserved,  not  for  the  public  welfare, 
but  lor  the  major  oil  companies  themselves,  to  be  produced  at.  a 
time  when  independent  ownership  has  vanished,  competition  no 
longer  threatens,  and  when  monopoly  prices  can  be  charged. 

The  Connally  law  does  not  establish  tl^e  allowable  production 
of  oil  In  the  East  Texas  field  Neither  does  It  do  so  for  any  other 
oil  field.  But  the  law  docs  make  effective  State  production-control 
recommended  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  changed 
into  law  by  the  oil-producing  States.  The  allowable  ell  pro- 
duction in  the  East  Texas  field  Is  determined  monthly,  ptu-suant 
to  Texas  law.  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  "Dexas.  in  so  doing, 
the  commission  attempts  to  limit  the  daily  production  'n  such  a 
manner  that  the  reservoir  pressure  is  maintained  at  point*  where 
the  physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas  is  believed  to  be  avoided.  Engi- 
neering testimony  before  the  comml.sslon  on  numerous  occasions 
has  established  the  maximiui  allowable  of  approximately  20  barrels 
of  oil  per  well  daily. 

Obviously,  under  such  restrictions,  a  major  oil  company  with 
thousands  of  wells  In  many  fields  In  diverse  parts  of  the  country, 
with  huge  volumes  of  stocks,  and  very  often  access  to  unlimited 
imports,  is  not  in  the  least  harmed.  But  with  the  small  rt  liner 
having  only  a  dozen  or  so  wells  which  ordinarily  would  yield 
several  thousand  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  when  this  only  supply  is 
forcibly  cut  down  to  a  scant  200  barrels  per  day,  as  it  is  by  the 
workings  of  this  law,  he  must  either  sell  out  to  the  major  at  a 
dl.^count  or  go  bankrupt.  Small  refiners  by  the  score  have,  as  a 
result  of  this  handicap,  gone  to  the  wall  In  the  East  Texas  field. 

As  for  the  "engineering  testimony"  relative  to  the  "maximum 
allowable"  for  this  field  I  dare  say  that  most  of  such  testimony 
has  originated  in  the  offices  of  the  major  oil  companies  themselves 
who  employ  most  of  the  petroleum  engineers  of  the  country. 
Testimony  In  Innumerable  lawsuits  involving  geological  and  engi- 
neering problems  of  the  production  of  oil,  water,  and  gas  shows 
conclusively  that  it  Is  Just  as  easy  to  employ  an  "expert "  to  testify 
one  way  as  another.  The  very  mootness  of  the  questioiis  accounts 
for  this  Inevitable  Indefinite  circumstance:  the  ethical  character 
of  the  geologists  and  engineers  Is  not  necessarily  at  fault.  Never- 
theless. I  have  not  heard  of  a  case  where  an  engineer  has  testified 
agairii^t  his  employer. 

But  regardless  of  the  maximum  allowable  and  the  degree  of  con- 
servation claimed,  there  still  remains  the  fact  that  production 
control  is  trade  restraining,  price-fixing,  and  monopolistic  There- 
fore, the  conservation  argument  is  beside  the  point  unless  mo- 
nopoly is  the  price  we  wish  the  public  to  pay  for  the  conservation 
we  think  we  achieve.  Personal'y.  I  believe  that  that  price — 
monopoly — Is  too  much  to  ask  of  the  independent  busines-^man. 
the  consumer,  and  the  public  in  general. 

The  east  Texas  field,  in  the  spring  of  1933,  had  an  allowable  of 
1,000,000  barrels  a  day  Instead  of  the  less  than  600,000  barrels  it 
nov.'  has.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  drop  In 
reservoir  pressure  of  65  pounds  which  occurred  at  a  time  when 
12,000.000  barrels  of  oil  wa.s  produced  In  15  days.  It  Is  contended 
that  if  that  rate  of  decline  had  continued,  most  of  the  wells  in 
east  Texas  would  have  been  reduced  to  pumping  by  the  close  of 
1933.  Sooner  or  later  all  wells  cease  to  flow  and  must  be  pumped. 
The  flowing  life  of  a  well  Is  not  an  index  to  ultimate  recovery 
from  it  or  its  economic  life.  Some  wells  cease  prtxluclng  alto- 
gether when  natural  flow  ceases.  Other  wells  never  flow,  but  are 
pumped  for  tens  of  years.  The  real  predicament  with  the  east 
Texas  field  was  that  production  from  this  field  displaced  produc- 
tion from  more  costly  fields  elsewhere.  But  that  situation  was 
the  rer>ult  of  the  functioning  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Had  production  from  the  east  Texas  field  not  been  restricted,  the 
flush  would  have  soon  been  off  whence  coet  In  that  field  would 
have  risen  and  production  reestablished  elsewhere.  It  cannot  be 
denied  by  any  logical  analysis  that  by  restricting  the  output  of  ths 
east  Texas  field,  consumers  were  denied  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
cost  oil,  regardless  of   the  conservation  argument. 

Since  the  Connally  law  was  enacted  In  February  1935  the  total 
demand  for  oil  In  the  United  States  has  increased  nearly  36  per- 
cent, or  from  2.742.000  barrels  daily  in  February  1935  to  3,600.000 
barrels  daily  In  February  1939.  During  the  same  4-year  perlcxl 
crude-oil  production  has  Increased  but  28  percent,  or  from  2.«)0,000 
barrels  daUy  in  February  1935  to  3.338.000  barrels  dally  In  February 
1939.  From  March  1935  to  AprU  1939.  Incltislve.  the  total  demand 
for  oil  In  the  United  States  was  5.283.043.000  barrels.  Domestic 
crude-oil  production  during  the  same  period  totaled  only  4  845.- 
418.000  barrels.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  restraint  of  trade 
in  such  a  situation. 

The  above  data  are  from  statistics  published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  They  indicate  that  during  the  4 -year 
period  of  the  Connally  law  domestic  producers  were  prevented  from 
supplying  437.625.000  barrels  of  the  total  demand.    When  domestic 
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production  1«  prohibited  from  meeting  the  total  demand  obviously 
the  deficiency  In  current  domestic  output  must  be  made  up  from 
other  sources  of  supply. 

What  are  these  other  sources  of  supply?  They  are  Imports,  with- 
drawals from  stocks,  natural  gasoMne  and  benzol,  all  practically 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  comparatively  few  major  oil  com- 
panies mcjgt  actively  sponsoring  this  legislation.  And  why  should 
not  these  companies  .sponsor  euch  legislation?  This  margin  set 
aside  exclusively  for  tliem  and  for  which  the  domestic  producer 
cannot  compete  |  by  virtue  of  this  legislation]  has  meant  more 
than  $500  000.000  worth  of  business  to  them. 

Even  more  concretely:  In  1934.  before  this  law  was  pas.sed.  the 
larrest  20  oil  companies  .showed  agtn-egate  net  profits  of  $152,000  000: 
In  1935  they  showed  $254.000  000:  In  1936  they  showed  $410,000,000; 
and  in  1937  they  showed  $566000.000.  Meanwhile,  thgii-'ands  of 
Independent  operators  were  forced  out  of  business. 

In  February  1935  the  posted  price  of  40  A.  P.  I  gravity  and 
atove.  Oklahoma-Kan.sas  crude  oil  was  $1.08  per  barrel,  and  at 
present  it  Is  $1.10  Ea«t  Texas  crude  oil  was  $1  per  br\rrel.  and  now 
It  Is  $1  10.  Comparable  grade  Gxilf  coast  crude  was  $1  14  per  barrel 
Hf.  compared  with  the  present  pcwted  price  of  $1  28.  From  di.scoverv 
of  the  Drake  well  near  TltusvUle.  Pa.,  to  the  year  1935.  16,593.444.000 
barrels  of  oil  were  produced  In  the  United  States  with  un  aggregate 
value  of  alvut  $20.415  809.000.  or  an  averag.'  of  $1.23  per  barrel. 
The  average  crude-oil  price  since  the  beginning  of  1935  hi..<  been 
about  $1  08  per  barrel,  or  15  cenu  per  barrel  less  than  the  76-year 
average. 

On  the  surface.  It  would  appear  that  "conservation"  does  not 
'maintain  crude  oil  prices  above  economic  levels."  But  the  facts 
pro  that  where  production  has  been  restricted  the  price  of  crude  oil 
ha.s  increased  and  has  been  considerably  higher  than  It  would  have 
been  under  the  Influence  of  unrestrained  trade  To  compare  the 
avirage  price  of  crude  ell  since  enactment  of  the  Ccnnally  law  with 
the  average  price  over  a  76-year  period,  or  any  other  long  period 
prior  thereto  Is  Illogical  and  muleading.  The  average  cost  of 
prcduclng  crude  oil  since  1935  In  all  probability  has  been  more  than 
15  cents  per  barrel  less  than  the  cost  of  producing  It  during  the 
76-year  period  And.  If  so.  what  place  has  this  fallacious  argument 
nijainst  higher  prices  for  so-called  con.servation? 

But,  above  all.  the  consumer  is  paying  the  price  for  this  so-called 
conservation.  During  the  year  1934.  prior  to  this  law.  the  average 
price  (exclusive  of  taxes)  of  gasoline  In  50  repre'sentatlve  cities  was 
13  60  cents  per  eallon.  During  1935  It  was  13.55  cents,  during  1936 
It  was  14.11  cents,  during  1937  It  was  14.40  cents,  and  during  1938 
It  was  13  91  cents. 

More  significant  Is  the  fact  that  whereas  the  price  Index  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  all  commodities  (even 
including  petroleum  products)  from  1935  to  1933.  inclusive,  de- 
creased nearly  2  percent,  the  Index  for  petroleum  products  during 
the  same  period  increased  nearly  9  percent. 

Btit  probably  the  most  vicious  price  circumstance  of  this  pro- 
duction control  Is  the  fact  that  the  price  of  crude  oil,  esi^ecially 
In  the  east  Texas  field,  has  been  Increased  out  of  all  reasonable 
relatloni;hip  to  the  quoted  prices  for  ga.soUne  manufactured  from 
euch  crude.  In  1933  the  ratio  of  the  posted  price  of  crude  oil  to 
the  quoted  price  of  gasoline  at  the  refinery  In  the  field  was  19  6. 
For  the  same  grades  of  oil  at  the  same  time  the  ratio  in  representa- 
tive west  Texas  fields  was  13.6.  But  by  the  beginning  of  1938  this 
ratio  for  east  Texas  was  32  1  against  only  23  for  west  Texas. 

This  rigging  of  the  po.-^tod  price  for  crude  oil  out  of  all  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  price  of  ga-soline  Is  commonly  called  the  "refinery 
price  squeeze."  and  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  price-fixing  attending 
these  so-called  conservation  laws.  At  one  time,  March  1938,  it  was 
pos.slble  to  buy  a  barrel  of  gasoline  In  the  cast  Texas  field  nearly  as 
cheaply  as  It  was  to  buy  a  barrel  of  crude  oil.  No  Independent 
refiner,  with  hi.s  own  supply  hampered  and  forced  to  pay  the  ab- 
normal price  for  crude,  can  hope  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  for  that 
reason  scores  of  them  were  forced  out  of  business. 

Labor  has  not  benefited  by  this  kind  of  conservation.  Actually 
the  index  of  employment  In  crude  petroleum  producing  activities 
has  decreased  from  74  2  In  February  1935  to  65.9  In  April  1939.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  practically  as  much  oil  will  nece.-^.sarily  be  refined 
tinder  production  control  as  without  It,  in  petroleum  refining  the 
employment  Index  has  decreased  from  116.2  In  February  1935  to 
116  1  in  April  1939. 

By  your  own  admission  you  state  that  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Cunnally  law  there  were  more  employees  at  refineries  than  when 
the  law  was  enacted.  Most  certainly  emrploymont  as  a  whole  is 
1«S8  In  the  great  east  Texas  field  since  enactment  of  the  Connally 
law  than  before  It.  and  30.000  unemployed  In  this  field  alone  as  a 
direct  result  of  these  laws  is  a  conservative  estimate  which  you  have 
not.  and.  I  believe,  cannot,  refute  with  facts. 

When  the  Connally  law  was  enacted  there  w?re  81  refining  plants 
In  the  east  Texas  field.  70  of  which  were  skimming  plants  and 
were  equipped  with  cracking  facilities.  It  is  well  known  that 
Bkimming  plants  do  not  produce  as  much  gasoline  per  barrel  of 
crude  oil  refined  as  do  plants  equipped  with  cracking  units.  But 
It  is  also  well  known  that  skimming  plants  pioduce  gasoline 
at  a  much  lower  cost  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  refined  than  do  plants 
equipped  with  cracking  units,  especially  wh.^n  crude  oil  is  plen- 
tilul,  chL'ap.  and  of  high  gasoline  content,  as  it  is  and  still  would  be 
In  the  east  Texas  field  were  It  not  for  the  trade-restraining  effect  of 
the  Connally  law.  Thus  It  is  that  skimming  plants  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  compete  with  the  cracking  units  and  not  because  the 
cracking  plants  are  more  etficlent  It  was  not  on  the  basis  of 
comparative  efflcieccles  that  of  the  81  plants  existing  In  east  Texas 


when  the  Connally  law  was  enacted  only  42  v.-ere  operating;  It  was 
because  of  the  enforcement  of  the  predeces.sor  to  the  Connally  Act, 
section  9  (c)  of  the  National  Indiistrial  Reco'-ery  Act.  which,  like 
the  Connally  Act,  prevented  these  skimming  plants  from  securing 
crude  oil  at  competitive  prices.  Today,  I  am  informed,  there  are 
less  than  half  a  dozen  of  these  original  81  independent  refiners 
cperatlng  in  cast  Texas. 

It  IS  significant  to  note  that  with  one  exception  all  of  the  refin- 
eries in  the  east  Texas  field  were  indc-otndently  owned.  True 
comperitlon  from  these  refineries  was  something  with  which  the 
less  efficient  or  higher-cost  major  oil  companies  could  not  compete. 
The  companie.s  could  not  conspire  to  restrict  production,  restrain 
trade,  eliminate  competition,  and  fix  prices  without  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  so  they  devised  and  supported  this  legislation 
ELS  part  of  a  scheme  to  place  the  Government  in  the  position  of 
doing  for  them  that  which  they  ccuid  not  do  Legally  themselves. 

The  enlarged  use  of  cracking  equipment  at  cast  Texas  refineries 
has  resulted  In  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  gallons  of  gasoline 
produced  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  refined  In  that  field.  But  this  fact 
alone  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  ".saving"  of  "4.710.000  barrels 
cf  crude  oil."  Such  argument  Is  as  fantastic  as  it  Is  presumptuous. 
How  do  you.  Mr.  Cole,  know  that  if  all  the  crude  oil  of  east  Texas 
were  "skimmed."  that  the  resulting  residuum  would  not  be  used 
elsewhere  as  cracking  stock  for  the  manufacture  of  more  ga.'-ollne? 
Such  cracking  stock  would  no  doubt  be  cheap  in  relation  to  the  cost 
of  crude  oil  which  it  would  supplant  and  thus  really  conserve 
crude  oil  in  the  ground. 

Tliecretlcally.  the  regulations  which  have  been  Issued  under  the 
Connally  law  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  operators,  whether  they 
be  majors  or  independents,  and,  theoretically,  the  Connally  law 
applies  to  all  States  which  have  enacted  legi-siatlon  to  control  the 
production  of  oil.  But  practically,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
law  has  not  been  enforced  effectively  and  for  the  most  part  not  at 
al!  in  any  but  on»  field- -east  Texa.", — and  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  it  is  from  this  field,  and  this  field  alone,  that  there  is  any 
real   threat  of   Independent   competition    to   the   major   compinies. 

Investigations  are  reported  to  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
with  the  idea  of  enforcing  the  law  elsewhere,  but  nothing  has  come 
of  them.  For  several  years  the  law  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
been  openly  violated  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  not  until  the 
recent  political  scandals  in  that  State  were  ci>ened  did  agents  of  this 
law  authority  go  into  that  State  to  "investigate."  If  the  law  were 
a  good  cne.  the  discriminations  In  its  enforcement  have  made  it  a 
bad  one. 

The  law  cannot  possibly  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  operators, 
whether  they  be  majors  or  Independents,  also  from  the  very  physical 
nature  of  things.  The  major  companies,  through  their  extensive 
and  intricate  pipe  lines,  gather  oil  from  thousands  cf  wells,  run  it 
through  a  maze  of  pipes  great  distances  to  their  refineries  at  sea- 
b-^ard.  The  police  force  cf  the  regulatory  body  set  up  under  this 
law  is  not  adequate  enough  to  check  on  the  production  and  move- 
ments of  crude  oil  and  products  of  the  major  oil  companies.  With 
the  smaller  independent  the  case  is  different.  He  ustially  obtains 
his  oil  from  a  few  wells  and  manufactures  relatively  small  quan- 
tities of  products.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  check  the  movements  of 
his  oil  and  he  has  been  hounded  to  death  while  the  majors  go  along 
In  comparative  ease  with  a  minimum  of  molestation. 

These  things  were  all  brought  out  clearly  at  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  to  extend  this  law,  which  was  originally  an  emergency  measure. 
You  are  merely  repeating  the  testimony  of  the  proponents  of  the 
measure.  You  have  apparently  neglected  the  very  forceful  and  able 
testimony  of  the  opponents. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  respect  for  you.  personally,  and 
have  equal  regard  for  your  beliefs  and  intentions.  But  we  are 
all  likely  to  be  misinformed  at  one  time  or  another.  The  petro- 
leum industry  is  highly  specialized,  and  our  problems  with  it  are 
complex.  Special  interests  have  always  tried  to  influence  the 
Government  in  supporting,  passing,  and  enforcing  laws  in  their 
behalf  rather  than  in  the  public  Interest.  The  petroleum  Indus- 
try affords  the  classical  example  of  monopoly  In  American  Indus- 
tr\-.  These  interests  have  always  had  their  agents  close  to.  If  not 
actually  hidden  in  the  Government,  usually  in  the  form  of  de- 
partmental underlings  who  for  some  reason  are  .sometimes  "Indus- 
trially minded"  instead  of  public-spirited.  My  position  is  one  of 
trying  to  aid  and  not  combat  you  in  a  true  understanding  of  a 
difflciiit  problem.  Despite  your  high-minded  Intentions,  In  light 
of  the  facts.  I  cannot  feel  but  that  you  have  been  misinformed 
and  ill-advised.  But  whatever  the  reasons  for  our  differences  of 
opinion.  I  leave  with  you  the  thought  that,  regardless  of  the 
conservation  argument  for  this  legislation,  there  Is  definitely  con- 
comitant to  that  argument  a  monopoly  aspect  to  which  we  cannot 
be  blind. 

I  appreciate  greatly  the  Interest  which  you  have  shown  in  the 
conservation  of  the  Nation's  oil  and  gas  resources.  If  there  is  any 
further  Information  which  may  be  helpful  to  the  understanding 
of  the  many  problems  associated  with  the  monopoly  problem  In 
the  petroleum  industry.  I  shall  be  glad  to  attempt  to  furnish  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Coffee. 
Representative  from  Washington. 

I  hope  the  Members  interested  in  the  important  subject 
of  legislation  as  it  shall  apply  to  petroleum  resources  will 
read  the  extension  of  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Cole]  in  the  Record  of  July  14.  1939, 
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and  the  reply  thereto  given  above.  If  there  Is  additional 
information  and  facts  on  the  subject  which  they  desire  and 
will  communicate  with  me  for  that  purpose,  I  will  be  glad 
to  try  to  supply  it. 


Pernicious     Political     Activity     Hatched   -in    the 
Hatchery  of  Iniquity  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  31,  1939 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bill  S.  1871.  I  say  that  no  bill  of  this  sweeping  effect  has,  in 
my  Judgment,  ever  any  right  to  be  passed  by  any  body  on 
its  consent  calendar.  An  examination  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  April  13.  1939.  will  show,  on  page  4191.  this  to 
be  exactly  the  manner  in  which  it  passed  another  body. 

We  are  told  that  the  disclosures  of  the  Sheppard  committee 
In  its  Investigation  of  politics  in  relief  last  year  made  this 
bill  necessary.  But  did  it?  Having  personally  examined  the 
report  of  that  committee.  I  find  no  evidence  of  such  necessity. 
On  the  contrary,  in  a  certain  State  there  were  revelations 
and  grand-jury  inquests  resulting  in  indictments  disclosing 
nepotism.  Coincidently  somebody  rather  simultaneously, 
according  to  all  diagnoses,  contracted  the  recurring  mal- 
ady of  "Senate  itch"  In  this  body.  Opprobrious  as  must 
have  been  the  disclosures  of  nepotism  in  that  State,  and  effec- 
tive as  the  patronage  thereunder  was  indicated  to  have  ap- 
peared from  the  distance,  lending  no  enchantment  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  it  is  singularly  coincident  that  the 
bill  to  correct  the  disclosures  made  in  the  Sheppard  report, 
simultaneously  bore  evidence  of  purification  offered  from  the 
State  where  the  nepotists  were  indicted,  as  evidenced  in  the 
amendment  inserted  into  the  deficiency  relief  bill  last  January 
1939.  in  another  body,  for  the  same  stated  and  publicized 
reasons.  But  was  it?  Quite  the  contrary,  it  had  the  effect 
to  transfer  from  nominal  political  sponsorship  patronage 
selections  in  administering  relief  to  the  Workers'  Alliance. 
The  well-known  activities  of  that  organization,  past  and 
present,  in  the  proposed  and  pending  strikes  against  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President,  who  has  publicly  announced  his  executive 
responsibility  and  determination  to  enforce  them.  The  con- 
trast is  obvious  to  any  discerning  mind. 

The  membership  of  another  body,  having  seized  upon  all 
opportunity  to  grasp  every  vestige  of  patronage  and  trans- 
form it  to  its  own  uses,  and  disdainfully  thereby  attempting 
to  make  a  "rubber  stamp"  group  of  this  body,  prompts  a  feel- 
ing of  revulsion,  and  righteously  so,  at  the  presence  of  this 
bill  In  this  body  for  determination.  When  the  nepotists  in  a 
certain  State  had  their  hands  soiled  by  the  indictments,  then 
and  not  before,  did  there  appear  any  manifestation  of  a  desire 
to  wash  their  dirty  linen  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Having  determined  upon  such  course,  the  amendment  to  the 
deficiency  relief  bill  was  sufficiently  palpable,  but  not  satis- 
fled  and  desirous  for  more  purification  and  to  perfect  the 
ablutions,  this  bill  was  passed  through  another  body  by 
unanimous  consent  and  sent  to  this  body  of  calculated  and  in- 
tended "rubber  stamps"  to  perform  the  laundering  processes 
and  the  political  ablutions  of  the  chaste  and  unsullied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  this  body  who  has  never 
had  his  hands  steeped  in  the  alleged  iniquities  of  patronage, 
I  resent  as  well  as  revolt  at  the  task  assigned  us  here 
today.  I  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  this  biU  and  had 
never  heard  of  its  being  passed  by  another  body,  until  I  was 
approached  by  Fred  Perkins,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  about 
6  weeks  ago  and  asked  how  I  intended  to  vote  upon  it.  He 
had  to  acquaint  me  with  its  origin  and  purpose,  and  asking 
if  he  might  publish  my  viewpoint,  I  readily  acquiesced  and 


informed  him  that  notwithstanding  Its  allegedly  and 
averredly  wholesome  objective,  its  origin  smelled  and 
nauseated  me  and  I  would  vote  against  It  regardless  of  Its 
presentation.  My  course  was  definitely  determined  upon 
that  evening.  I  reminded  Perkins  of  the  Pittsburgh  xipper 
bill  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  several 
years  ago,  when  the  linen  of  dissatisfaction  and  di.sagree- 
ment  ^ith  their  bargain  was  being  laundered  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  assured  him  my  views  as  to  local  responsi- 
bilities for  its  situations  had  no  business  in  the  general 
assemblies  any  more  than  they  have  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  malady  of  the  "Senate  Itch"  developed  to  the 
point  tmtil  you  heard  this  bill  and  its  objectives  and  pur- 
poses vaunted  on  the  radio  broadcasts  almost  nightly  for 
several  weeks,  the  bill  Is  here  for  us  to  do  the  laundering, 
and  with  my  mind  made  up  to  neither  vote  for  nor  against 
any  amendment  offered  but  to  vote  to  defeat  the  bill  and 
let  the  purifiers  do  their  laundering  at  home,  my  predeter- 
mined course  was  easy  to  follow  today.  Little  did  I  antici- 
pate. Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would  behold  the  spectaclfl 
presented  here. 

The  Republican  minority  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  bent  over 
the  washtubs.  each  giving  evidence  of  sincere  satisfaction  that 
he  was  lathering  a  Democrat  in  the  steaming  suds,  and  went 
to  work  with  vim,  vigor,  and  all  their  vitality.  With  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  HancockJ  for  the  most  part 
of  the  time  turning  the  wringer  with  e\1dence  of  grim  satis- 
faction but  readily  seconded  and  relieved  by  the  willing  lead- 
ership from  his  side  of  the  aisle,  they  presented  a  solid  pha- 
lanx; and  while  not  yet  advocating  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit anyone  except  a  Cabinet  officer  from  voting  the  E>emo- 
cratic  ticket,  their  front  readily  indicated,  as  presented,  they 
would  have  voted  with  alacrity  and  solidly  for  such  amend- 
ment had  one  of  the  water  bearers  offered  it.  Thus  perform- 
ing their  political  responsibility  to  the  accustomed  dirty  ele- 
phant, receiving  the  1940  "hope  pep"  treatment  since  January 
3  until  now  on  July  20  the  sick  pachyderm  was  able  to  con- 
sume all  the  peanuts  the  boys  from  across  the  aisle  fed  him 
while  their  buddies  carried  water  for  the  free  ticket  see 
the  minority  leader  and  the  majority  leader  with  his  remnant 
of  devoted  and  faithful  followers  voting  together  on  two  record 
votes  to  the  confusion,  consternation,  and  disdain  of  the 
steadfast  Democrats.  While  the  eloquence  of  the  Repub- 
lican side  poured  forth  in  mellifluous  tones  of  encouragement 
to  their  new-found  follo\fc-ers,  the  great  pachyderm,  now  fully 
pepped  up  on  the  1940  tonic,  "hope  pep,"  blasted  forth  in 
stentorian  tones,  aboimding  with  less  harmony  but  trumpet- 
ing his  effort  that  resembled  the  jingle  of  Three  Blind  Mice. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  I  live,  without  having  merited  a  "free 
ticket,"  I  shall  never  forget  the  spectacle,  and  regardless  of  the 
length  of  time  I  remain  a  Member  of  this  body.  Thus  wa« 
the  laundering  process  completed  as  of  the  legislative  day  of 
July  20,  1939.  at  12:05  a.  m.,  July  21,  1939. 


Pay  Roll  Credit  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  IIOTSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  testimony  and 
evidence  are  too  abundant  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  small- 
business  man  of  America  is  today  in  desperate  need  of  credit 
and  cannot  under  present  circumstances  obtain  It. 

Much  support  was  given  to  the  Mead  bill  providing  for 
guaranties  by  the  R.  F.  C.  of  bank  loans  to  business  up  to 
90  percent  of  such  loans.  But  the  shake  of  one  or  two  very 
influential  heads  seems  to  iiave  blocked  action  on  this  bill 
for  the  time  being. 
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I  Unless  we  are  to  let  monopoly  control  take  further  and 
further  advantage  of  foreclosure  and  bankruptcy  as  they  visit 
the  small  producers,  something  must  be  done  to  enable  those 
small  producers  to  obtain  short-  and  long-term  financing. 

Evidently  the  banks  either  cannot  or  will  not  meet  this 
need.     Some  governmental  action  is  necessary. 

Furthermore  our  economic  problem  generally  can  be  stated 
thus.  The  value  of  goods  produced  is  not  matched  by  equiva- 
lent buying  power  in  the  hands  of  willing  con-sumers.  Until 
this  condition  is  corrected  It  will  indeed  be  difficult  for  "safe" 
loans  to  be  made  by  banks  or  safe  ventures  to  be  taken  by 
businessmen. 

I  For  these  reasons  I  have  Introduced  the  Pay  Roll  Credit  Act, 
which  provides,  under  certain  conditions,  for  guarantee  by 
the  P.  D.  I.  C.  of  loans  made  by  banks  for  the  financing  of 
production.  The  guarantee  is  limited  to  a  total  amount  of 
20  percent  of  the  average  monthly  loans  of  any  given  bank 
made  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Furthermore  the  loans  can  be  made  for  one  purpose  only — 
namely,  for  the  meeting  of  pay  rolls  incurred  by  producers 
In  the  course  of  production.  Nor  can  any  salary  or  part  of 
a  sn'ary  in  excess  of  $3,000  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
any    uch  loan. 

This  means  that  as  these  loans  are  made  and  the  money 
spent  all  of  it  will  go  into  the  stream  of  active  consumer 
demand  for  goods.  To  insure  that  it  will  stay  in  that  stream 
and  not  become  a  part  of  our  already  swollen  idle  pools  of 
"potential  money."  the  bill  also  provides  in  title  II  for  a 
"recapture  tax"  equal  to  100  percent  of  all  profits  made  from 
dealmgs  with  "pay  roll  credit"  funds  over  and  above  salary 
Income  to  entrepreneurs  of  $10,000  a  year.  To  make  pos- 
Eible  the  collection  of  this  tax  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  the 
bill  the  following  section: 

Sec  6.  Evrry  check,  due  bill,  ledfrer  page,  promissory  note,  writ- 
ten pledge.  Federal  Reserve  note,  and  other  document  by  which 
Buch  pay-roll  credit  is  Issued,  transferred,  recorded,  evidenced,  or 
dt-alt  in  shall  have  di-stinctly  printed  on  the  face  thereof  in  out- 
line letters  not  le.?s  than  one-half  Inch  In  height  the  words  'Pay 
roll  credit."  In  addition  thereto,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  may  prescribe  a  distinctive  color  or  colors  of  paper  and 
Ink  la  which  tlie  same  shall  be  printed. 

I  did  not  draw  this  bill.  Its  real  authors  are  Therwald 
Siegfried  and  Fred  A.  Blethen.  of  Los  Angeles  and  Cast  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  respectively.  I  introduced  the  bill  "by  re- 
quest" as  these  gentlemen's  Representative  in  Congress. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  however,  of  the  economic 
soundness  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  whatever  moderate 
concern  I  may  have  regarding  possible  difficulty  of  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Siegfried  and  Mr.  Blethem  have  also  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  preparation  of  this  speech. 

And  undoubtedly  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  cease 
to  be  discouraged  by  mere  "difficulties"  and  must  of  neces- 
sity proceed  to  grapple  with  our  basic  problems  in  a  spirit 
of  determination.  It  is  only  at  times  of  stress  that  men  and 
nations  learn  that,  when  necessary,  they  can  be  both  great 

and  forthright. 

FAn-tTii:  or  this  congress 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Congress  has  neglected  to  do  a 
necessary  task.  It  should  have  established  a  sound  basis 
for  a  Nation-wide  reemployment  of  its  unemployed  work- 
ers. To  go  on  year  after  year  treating  the  unemployment 
problem  as  a  temporary  and  emergency  condition  and  sim- 
ply initiating  palliative  measures  instead  of  corrective  meas- 
ures is  as  futile  as  it  is  unstatesmanlike. 

The  basic  problem  is  to  make  it  possible  for  every  willing 
worker  to  t>e  employed  at  a  task  which  will  help  to  create 
more  real  wealth.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  dole  method 
and  it  is  now  evident  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
"made  work"  program.  I  am  not  condemning  the  W.  P.  A. 
program.  On  the  contrary,  I  sincerely  believe  that  until 
we  find  the  right  way  to  employ  every  person  who  wants 
work  we  must  continue  to  supply  the  meager  relief  that  the 
W.  P.  A.  furnishes. 

BEXCF1CIAI.    U'I'K  TS    OF   W.    F.    A.    AND    CONSEQrTNCES    OF   CtniTAn.MENT 

There  is  now  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  W.  P.  A.  pro- 
fram  does  stimulate  business.    E\'ery  man  directly  employed 


on  projects  furnishes  secondary  work  for  two  or  three  oth- 
ers in  private  enterprise.  We  have  seen  the  disastrous  re- 
sults caused  by  a  curtailment  of  this  program  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  we  will  again  see  these  results  from  the  curtail- 
ment that  we  have  made  to  the  next  year's  program. 

WHERE   THE    MONET   GOES 

There  is  one  thing  that  stands  out  sharply  in  connection 
with  our  W.  P.  A.  experience.  After  the  money  has  been 
spent  and  the  work  is  completed  we  find  that  three  things 
have  happened.  Rrst,  the  national  debt  has  increased; 
second,  the  W.  P.  A.  money  has  disappeared  from  the  mar- 
kets into  "big  name"  savings  accounts  and  "excessive  re- 
serves," and  third,  private  industry  has  still  failed  to  find 
the  way  to  place  every  willing  worker  on  a  productive  job. 

There  is  a  definite  connection  between  these  three  results 
and  the  monetary  policy  of  this  country.  If  we  continue  to 
appropriate  endless  billions  of  dollars  for  a  program  and 
then  find  that  these  dollars  have  been  siphoned  out  of  the 
stream  of  commerce  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  issued,  it  is 
almost  like  pouring  water  down  a  gopher  hole,  except  that 
we  have  fiu-nished  a  little  temporary  relief  during  the 
process. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  the  relief  program  must  be  con- 
tinued until  private  industry  can  re-employ  a  good  share  of 
the  unemployed,  and  we  all  want  to  see  private  industry 
expand  on  a  sound  basis  to  the  point  where  every  person  can 
have  a  job  who  wants  one. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  thing  that  holds  back  private 
industry  is  the  same  thing  that  causes  W.  P.  A.  funds  to 
disappear  so  quickly?  After  all,  business  must  be  an  endless 
cycle  and  if  a  portion,  even  a  small  portion,  of  every  turn- 
over is  withdrawn  from  the  business  stream,  and  lodged  in 
some  idle  savings  or  rescr\'e  account,  business  very  soon  dries 
up.  Such  hoarding  is  destioictive  not  only  to  the  worker  and 
consumer  of  the  Nation  but  to  the  hoarder  as  well.  In  fact, 
these  hoarders  pray  the  loudest  for  tax  relief  and  freedom 
from  Government  restriction. 

BUSINESS    DEPENDS    ON    ACTIVE    CIRCTJI.ATION    OF    SUFFICIENT    MONET 

There  cannot  be  any  prosperity  under  our  type  of  economy 
unless  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  medium  of  ex- 
change and  unless  this  exchange  is  allowed  to  circulate 
freely.  As  scon  as  any  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  neces- 
sary quantity  or  the  free  circulation,  business  begins  to  dry 
up  and  the  drying-up  process  is  cumulative.  If  this  Nation 
is  to  ever  produce  and  distribute  goods  in  line  with  its  ability 
to  do  so.  we  will  need  a  much  larger  quantity  of  "effective" 
money  and  a  vastly  better  circulation. 

DILEMMA    OF   SMALL   BUSINESS 

Although  representatives  of  many  large  industries  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  they  experience  no  lack  of  funds  for 
the  expansion  of  their  business  when  such  expansion  seems 
justified,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  evidence  that  the 
smaller  industries  and  businessmen  find  it  not  only  impos- 
sible to  finance  expansion  but  difficult  to  obtain  funds  to 
support  their  present  business.  After  all,  it  is  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  small  employers  in  the  Nation  that  furnish  the 
bulk  of  employment.  The  average  employer  employs  con- 
siderably less  than  50  persons,  and  for  each  of  these  to  add 
2  or  3  employees  to  their  pay  roll  means  more  than  for  the 
large  employers  to  add  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  men. 
Increase  employment  and  pay  rolls  in  "little"  business  and 
the  business  of  the  large  industries  will  take  care  of  itself. 

F.  H.  A. 

We  have  seen  the  tremendous  increase  In  housing  con- 
struction brought  about  by  the  Federal  housing  program. 
Is  it  not  significant  that  this  program  works  through  thou- 
sands of  small  contractors  and  banks  throughout  the  coun- 
try? No  institution  or  group  of  men  or  industries  has  any 
monopoly  on  this  business.  Not  only  are  we  adding  to  the 
real  wealth  of  the  Nation  by  this  propram  but  we  are  doing  it 
through  the  medium  of  private  industry,  with  a  minimum 
of  Government  control,  and  with  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.     With  the  recent  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
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interest  on  P.  H.  A.  loans,  we  will  see  further  activity  along 
this  line. 

Why  is  it  not  possible  to  carry  some  features  of  this  hous- 
ing prc^am  Into  the  industrial  field?  Why  caiuiot  we 
provide  the  means  for  insuring  loons  for  the  production  of 
other  goods  and  go  a  step  further  by  earmarking  these 
loans  in  such  a  way  that  these  funds  must  circulate  in  the 
market  and  furnish  the  vital  purchasing  power  necessary  to 
buy  the  goods  so  produced?  Perhaps  such  a  program  would 
be  an  experiment,  but  so  was  the  F.  H.  A.,  and  we  now  have 
the  success  of  that  experiment  to  guide  us  in  this  other  and 
greater  task. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem was  first  inaugurated,  over  90  percent  of  all  bank  loans 
were  of  the  "commercial"  nature,  while  today  less  than  10 
percent  come  under  this  classification.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  little  businesses  dealing  with  thousands  of  little  banks 
throughout  the  Nation,  borrowing  funds  to  help  to  float  their 
goods  to  market,  caused  this  country  to  grow  great.  Now, 
these  little  businesses  have  been  divorced  from  their  banks 
and  their  production  has  been  curtailed  almost  to  the  point 
of  extinction.  We  can  reverse  this  trend  and  rejuvenate  the 
spirit  of  private  enterprise  if  we  will  but  use  the  tools  and 
knowledge  at  hand  in  a  constructive  manner. 

THE  PAT -ROLL  CREDIT  ACT 

I  want  to  propose  specifically  that  we  enact  legislation  that 
will  do  two  important  things:  First,  to  provide  a  basis  for  the 
making  of  insured  loans  by  private  banks  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  interest  to  individuals  and  firms,  such  loans  to  cover  the 
actual  pay-roll  costs  of  new  production;  and  second,  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  earmarking  such  credit  so  that  these  credits 
shall  continue  to  circulate  in  the  market  until  such  new 
production  shall  have  been  consumed. 

This  proposed  act  is  called  the  Pay  Roll  Credit  Act,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion Is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  to  banks  approved  by  It  certufl- 
cates  of  eligibility  to  make  loans  to  private  persons  solely  for  the 
payment  of  wages  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  $3,000  a  year  for  any  one 
employee  under  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States  provided  for  In 
this  act.  Such  eliglbiluy  shaU  be  established  under  rules  and  rogu- 
latlons  to  be  made  and  published  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  to  the  end  that  employment,  production,  and  cou- 
8\imption  of  goods  may  Increase,  and  may  be  revoked  by  said  Fed- 
ertU  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  when  in  Its  judgment  such  ends 
may  be  served  thereby. 

Sec.  2.  Any  bank  so  certified  as  to  eligibility  may  make  loans  to 
any  per.son  engaged  in  farming,  mining,  manufacturing,  processing, 
merchandising,  or  other  commercial  enterprise  for  the  production  or 
distribution  of  tangible  goods  at  an  interest  charge  not  to  exceed  3 
percent  per  annum  In  amounts  not  in  excess  of  the  total  payments 
for  wapes  made  by  such  borrower  during  the  period  of  such  loan 
excluding  that  part  of  such  payments  at  a  rate  more  than  S3.000  a 
year  for  any  employee.  Such  loans  shall  be  secured  by  such  com- 
mercial paper  or  collateral  security  as.  In  the  judgment  of  the  bank 
advancing  such  credit,  will  best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  act  and 
will  Insure  the  pelf-liquldatlon  of  such  loan  according  to  Its  terms. 

Sec.  3.  Any  eligible  bank  as  herein  defined  may  ask.  demand,  and 
receive  from  the  United  States  reimbursement  for  any  loan  or  part 
of  a  loan  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  which,  in  its  judg- 
ment, is  uncollectible  at  any  annual  accounting  period:  Proi-ided, 
That  In  any  one  year  the  total  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall 
not  exce^?d  one-fifth  of  the  monthly  average  principal  sum  of  credit  so 
advanced  by  such  bank  during  the  year  ending  with  said  accounting 
period.  The  United  States  shall  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of 
BUch  bank  In  such  uncollectible  loan  to  the  extent  of  such 
reimbursement  and  for  Interest  thereon. 

Sec.  4.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  made  by  check  or  warrant 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  demand  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  such  check  or  warrant  being  pay- 
able out  of  the  "Pay  roll  underwriting  fund"  which  is  hereby 
eetablLshed  in  the  Treasury. 

Sbc.  5.  Congress  shall  from  time  to  time  appropriate  to  said  fund 
all  sums  of  pay-roU  credit  recaptured  as  provided  In  this  act.  and 
such  further  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  6.  Every  check,  due  bill,  ledger  page,  promissory  note,  writ- 
ten pledge.  Federal  Reserve  note,  and  other  document  by  which 
•uch  pay-roll  credit  Is  Issued,  transferred,  recorded,  evidenced,  or 
dealt  in.  shall  have  distinctlv  printed  on  the  face  thereof  In  out- 
line letters  not  lesa  than  out-half  Inch  In  height  the  words  "Pay- 
roll credit."  In  addition  thereto  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  may  prescribe  a  distinctive  color  or  colors  of  paper 
and  ink  in  wtudx  Uie  same  shall  be  printed. 


8»c.  7.  AU  pay-roll  credit  lasurd  pursuant  to  this  act.  when 
deposited  in  bank«  shall  t>o  and  remain  the  property  of  the  dcpcwi- 
tor  of  which  such  depositary  shall  be  the  trustee  Deposits  of 
pay-roll  credit  in  banks  shall  be  accounted  i>eparBtely  and  shall 
not  be  mingled  with  moneys  of  other  dirlvatlon.  Advances  of 
pay-roll  credit  may  be  repaid  with  pay-roll  credit  and  with  moneys 
of  other  derivation. 

Sec.  8.  Every  person  and  corporation  receiving  such  pay-roll 
credit,  for  the  sale  or  use  of  property,  for  goods,  wares,  menhan- 
dlsc.  or  for  personal  services,  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  pay-roll  credit  received  and  also  of  the  total 
amount  of  other  moneys  received. 

Sec.  9.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  fix  the 
charges  to  be  made  and  paid  for  services  to  be  rendered  to  the 
payees  of  such  pay-roll  credit,  on  a  unit  basis,  for  each  deposit 
and  check  and  for  oth^r  necessary  services;  and  no  other  charges 
therefor  shall  be  collected  from  such  payees  by  any  person. 

Sec.  10.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  offices  or  agencies  wherever,  in  its  Judgment,  a 
need  for  pay-roll  credit  as  herein  provided  lor  exists  and  is  un- 
satisfied. Whenever  the  absence  of  an  eligible  bank  to  create  and 
advance  ^ay-roll  credit,  or  the  refxisal  of  eligible  banks  to  do  so, 
prevents  a  borrower  from  obtaining  the  benefits  of  this  act.  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  may.  In  its  discretion,  ad- 
vance puy-roU  credit  and  take  security  therefor  and  receive 
repayment  thereof.  Such  advance  shall  be  made  by  the  check 
or  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury,  payable  out  of  said 
pay-roll  underwriting  fund,  issued  upon  the  dernand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  To  the  extent  of  such  actual 
or  anticipated  demands  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized  to  issue 
the  written  promises  of  the  United  States.  In  convenient  denomi- 
nations, without  interest,  and  to  deposit  them  In  banks  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  and  to  disburse  such  amounts  by 
checks  drawn  against  such  deposits.  In  compliance  with  such 
demands. 

Title  n 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  upon  the  Income  of  every  individual  received  by 
him  after  January  1,  1940,  for  and  In  payment  of  personal  services 
rendered  by  him,  a  recapture  tax  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  pay- 
roll credit  received  by  him  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  910.000  a  year. 
The  pay-roll  credit  recaptured  by  such  tax  shall  be  exi-mpt  from  all 
other  taxes.  Such  tax  may  t>e  paid  In  pay-roll  credit  or  In  other 
funds. 

Sec.  2.  To  the  end  that  pay-roll  credit  shall  remain  In  clrc\ila- 
tlon  and  shall  be  lised  to  pay  for  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and 
for  personal  services  valued  at  not  more  than  $10,000  a  year  for 
one  person,  and  when  not  so  used  shall  be  recaptured  for  the 
Treasury.  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  for  each  taxable  year  upon  the  net  income  of 
each  person  and  corporation  a  recapture  tax.  payable  in  pay-roll 
credit  or  in  other  funds,  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the  net 
profits  of  business  done  for  and  in  consideration  of  pay-roll 
credit  by  such  taxpayer:  such  profits  to  be  calculated  by  deduct- 
ing from  total  gross  sales  made  for  pay-roll  credit  a  like  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  deductible  costs  and  expen.ses  of  such 
taxpayer.  Such  proportionate  part  of  costs  and  expenses  shall 
not  include  payment  for  personal  services  at  a  greater  rate  tlian 
$10,000  a  year  for  one  person,  but  wages  to  the  taxpayer  for  his 
own  personal  services  up  to  that  sum  may  be  Included  In  such 
deductible  costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  taxes  herein  lmpo.«»d  shall  be  computed,  returned, 
and  paid  at  the  time  when  such  taxpayer  shall  be  required  to 
make  a  computation,  return,  and  payment  of  income  tax  under  the 
revenue  laws. 

Sec.  4.  The  definitions  and  administrative  provisions  of  the  rev- 
enue laws  shall  apply  to  this  act  insofar  as  they  are  appropriate, 
including  the  penalties  therein  provided.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  make  and  publish  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  tax  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pay-roll  Credit  Act  of 
1939." 

You  Will  note  that  this  act  provides  that  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  shall  establish  the  regulation  govern- 
ing loans  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
that  such  loans  will  carry  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  3 
percent  per  annum.  These  loans  can  only  be  made  for  pay- 
roll purposes  and  no  individual  employee  can  be  paid  In 
excess  of  $3,000  per  year  from  the  proceeds  of  such  a  loan. 

These  loans  are  to  be  secured  by  commercial  paper  repre- 
senting the  goods  actually  to  be  produced  or  by  other  col- 
lateral and  should  the  Federal  Government  be  called  upon  to 
cover  any  part  of  a  loss  sustained  through  such  a  loan,  as 
provided,  such  collateral  shall  be  subrogated  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  extent  of  such  loss  paid. 

In  order  that  this  pay-roll  credit  may  remain  In  circula- 
tion and  not  be  siphoned  off  it  will  be  earmarked  by  having 
printed  across  the  face  of  every  check  or  other  evidence 
that  such  funds  have  been  transferred  the  word  "pay-roll 
credit."    Reclpienu  of  income  so  marked  will  simply  make 
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a  record  of  the  total  such  income  apart  from  the  total  of 
other  Income.  When  Income  returns  are  made  at  the  end 
of  each  year  for  income  tax  purposes,  each  individual  will 
be  allpAred  to  ha\'e  a  net  income  In  the  amount  of  $10,000 
from  such  '"pay-roll  credit"  transactions,  but  any  sum  over 
this  amount  shall  be  recaptured  by  the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  act  is  designed  to  help  the  small -business  man  of 
the  Nation  and  to  enable  him  to  employ  more  workers.  It 
will  furnish  the  base  for  a  vast  increase  in  the  production 
of  real  wealth  and  will  not  interfere  with  any  existing 
business  or  banking  practices.  It  will  simply  be  an  addi- 
tional method  of  making  loans  for  the  production  of  indus- 
trial goods  in  the  same  manner  that  F.  H.  A.  has  been  an 
additional,  and  very  satisfactory,  method  of  making  loans 
for  the  construction  of  houses. 

Finally,  the  act  provides  that  where  there  Is  no  available 
or  qualified  bank  to  make  these  pay-roll  credit  loans,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  may.  at  its  discretion,  make 
such  loans  direct,  using  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
for  such  purpose. 


A  Turkey  for  an  Eagle  and  a  Song  for  a  Parody 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  31.  1939 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  congressmen. 
my  reasons  for  arising  this  afternoon  to  make  a  sp>eech  are 
a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary  and  one  voice  is  not  commanding 
among  this  435.  but  if  we  can  ever  get  a  great  enough  num- 
ber like  me  together  here  we  are  more  than  likely  to  take  some 
lively  action. 

Now.  I  will  ten  you  what  is  on  my  mind.  This  is  truly  a 
great  Nation,  but  we  faD  short  on  any  platform  of  patriotic 
originality. 

To  begin  with,  we  got  off  to  a  bad  start.  That  fellow, 
Americus  Vespucius,  for  whom  this  whole  western  stretch 
of  country  was  named,  had  no  more  right  to  that  magnifi- 
cent and  monumental  memorial  than  "One  Eyed"  Connally 
has  the  right  that  every  stadium  in  this  country  should  bear 
his  name.  In  a  few  certain  important  respects  we  fail  to 
hold  to  our  own. 

There  is  our  song.  My  Country  "Tis  of  Thee,  and  It  is  about 
the  best  we  can  oflfer  thus  far.  The  tune,  thought,  and 
several  of  the  words  of  that  song  were  plucked  right  out 
of  Great  Britain's  song  book,  as  every  school  child  knows, 
or  should  know.  To  be  sure  we  l)elieve  some  day  some  voice 
is  going  to  break  out  in  a  truly  great  and  singable  song  for 
this  Nation,  one  whose  words  shall  be  original,  full  of  bright 
"inspiration,  and  whose  melody  wiU  sweetly  fit  and  easily 
find  the  voice.    This  has  not  yet  come  about. 

Nuw.  for  cur  flag  we  may  truly  give  thanks.  It  has  every- 
thing the  patriot  could  call  for — originahty,  beauty,  appeal, 
and  that  unnamable  something  that  holds  the  eye.  enrap- 
tures the  heart,  and  stirs  the  spirit.    All  gloi-y  to  Old  Glory. 

But  we  had  to  drop  back  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
select  the  much-used  eagle  for  an  emblem  bird.  Pity.  pity. 
No  originality  shows  itself  in  that  gesture;  and  right  here  we 
have  as  grand,  as  fine  and  as  noble  bird  as  ever  parted  the 
leaves  of  a  forest  in  a  truly  native  bird — the  turkey.  He  is  a 
bird  peculiar  to  this  native  land  of  ours.  What  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  to  have  the  turkey  as  our  emblem 
bird?  You  do  not  like  the  name?  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  word  "turkey"?  Oh.  well,  that  might  be  easily  managed 
by  using  the  name  of  some  Indian  tribe  used.  There  are 
several  excellent  ones. 

And  there  is  one  other  item — then  I  will  take  my  seat. 
When  Jollet  and  Marquette  paddled  down  the  Mississippi 
River  they  saw  looking  at  them  through  the  tall  river  grass 


with  a  magnificent  mane  falling  over  his  face  as  stately  and 
impressive  animal  as  has  ever  trod  the  good  earth — the 
American  bison.  Again  somebody  had  to  grow  cld-worldish 
and  name  him  "buffalo."  This  is  a  gross  and  scandalous  libel 
in  particular  and  an  insult  in  general.  No  buffalo  ever  lived 
who  was  worthy  to  escort  a  bison  to  a  drinking  pool  and 
home  again.  And  what  have  we  done  for  this  genuinely 
American  creature?  We  have  placed  his  image  on  our  pin 
money — our  nickel — our  5-cent  piece.  Anyway,  that  is  a 
small  beginning. 

But  on  the  whole,  do  you  not  think  we  have  some  patriotic 
cement  work  to  look  after  in  this  country?  And  right  here 
on  the  floor  in  this  body  is  the  place  to  start  to  work. 

Oh.  I  know,  just  as  I  dig.  dig.  dig  away  for  Jefferson 
County.  Ala.,  you  are  always  plugging  away  for  your  dis- 
trict, but  we  can  occasionally  raise  otu*  eyes  and  look  at 
the  things  that  apply  aLke  to  all  of  us. 

We  can  present  a  cotton  gin,  a  flying  machine,  or  an 
improved  potato;  we  can  come  forward  with  an  Edison,  a 
Lindbergh,  or  a  Ford;  so  why  cannot  we  present  our  own 
natural  insignia  to  oxu:  children  in  school,  to  our  adult 
population,  and  to  the  world,  so  as  to  represent  ourselves 
by  our  own  tokens? 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  turkey  finds  his  perch  in  his 
native  land,  that  the  bison's  proud  and  emblematic  head 
is  raised  where  all  men  may  see;  and  when  she  stands  to 
sing  I  want  to  hear  America  singing  America's  song. 

I  thank  you. 


The  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  31,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN  OF  JULY  27,  1939 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Portland  Oregonian  of  July  27: 

[From  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  July  27,  1939] 

LONO    BEFORE    HATCH 

Thirty -one  years  ago  the  people  of  Oregon  voted  Into  the  statutes 
provisions  Identical  In  State  effect  with  those  embodied  In  the 
Hatch  bill  that  has  now  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  Is 
directed  at  national  affairs. 

Promises  of  appointment  to  any  position  of  honor,  trust,  or 
emolument,  public  or  private,  were  prohibted  when  made  to  pro- 
mote nomination  or  election  to  public  oflBce. 

Holders  of  nonelectlve  positions  were  forbidden  to  contribute  to 
promote  the  nomination  or  election  of  any  other  person  to  public 
oflQce,  and  solicitation  of  such  aid  from  them  was  also  forbidden. 

It  was  made  unlawful  for  the  holder  of  a  nonelectlve  public 
position  to  be  a  delegate  to  a  political  convention  in  his  election 
district  or  to  be  a  member  of  a  political  committee  for  such  dis- 
Uict. 

These  sections  of  a  31-year-old  Oregon  law  contain  the  essence 
of  the  Hatch  bill.  Tlie  latter  forbids  the  same  political  activities, 
exempts  from  its  Inhibitions  holders  of  Federal  elective  posltloiu 
plus  Cabinet  members. 

The  Oregon  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was.  In  the  particxilars  cited, 
aimed  at  State  and  local  political  activity  of  what  used  to  be 
[  given  such  terms  of  derogation  as  "the  State  machine."  "the 
I  courthouse  gang."  and  so  on.  The  congressional  act  is  designed  to 
[  prevent  control  of  nomination  and  election  to  national  office  by 
1  the  "Federal  brigade."  and  the  coercion  in  national  politics  of  the 
great  number  of  voters  who  are  dependent  upon  government  for 
livelihood. 

Oregon's  pre-Hatch  law  has  never  been  questioned  regarding  Its 
constitutionality  in  the  30  years  of  Its  existence.  Its  propriety  has 
popular  acceptance.  A  year  ago,  solicitation  of  poliilcal  contri- 
butions from  persons  In  appointive  public  positions  was  begun 
but  was  promptly  abandoned  when  the  law  Was  cited. 

But  the  President's  signature  is  withheld  from  the  Hatch  bill 
pending  study  by  Government  departments,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
remarlts  "oCfhand '  that  there  might  be  some  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, constitutionality,  and  free  speech  involved  in  the  measure. 
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Th'?  President's  poll  deal  concern  over  the  mefisure  Is  under- 
standable. Political  conventions  have  traditionally  been  assem- 
blies of  holders  of  public  position,  endeavoring  to  choc»e  as  candi- 
date one  whose  election  will  keep  them  In  their  Jobs.  Tlie  new 
dealers.  In  their  belief  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  be  drafted  or.  at 
least,  control  the  Democratic  nomination,  have  t)een  relying  on  a 
convention  constituted  In  the  traditional  way.  The  Hatch  bill 
will  prevent  that. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt's  regard  for  the  Constitution  is  less  under- 
standable. Without  here  lending  the  least  approval  to  the  Idea, 
It  Is  recalled  that  when  the  first  Guffy  coal-control  bill  was  be- 
fore Congress  he  advised  that  it  be  passed  notwith.siaudlng  doubt 
as  to  Its  constitutionality.  If  there  Is  rea.sonable  doubt  as  to  the 
coioElltutlonallty  of  the  Hatch  bill,  it  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
The  Constitution  Is  not  a  thing  to  be  Invoked  only  against  the 
other  fellows'  ideas  and  not  against  your  own. 

But.  as  said,  an  Oregon  law.  Identical  In  import  and  purpose, 
ha.^  survived  without  constitutlor.al  question  for  31  jears.  It  has 
broken  down  machine  politics,  and  there  have  been  no  political 
scandals  over  relief. 


Americanism  and  International  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  31,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  C.  D.  JUDD,  JUNE  11,  1939 


Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  Dr.  C.  D.  Judd,  head  of  the  department  of  government, 
Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Denton,  Tex.,  delivered  at 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  June  11,  1939: 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  bound  the  United  States  to 
respect  "the  opinions  of  mankind"  and  to  accept  the  law  of  nations 
as  it  then  existed.  From  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion our  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  international  law  as  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land  and  also  a  part  of  the  municipal  law  of  the 
States.  Justice  Gray  laid  down  the  rule  as  follows:  "International 
law  Is  a  part  of  our  law,  and  must  be  ascertained  and  administered 
by  the  courts  of  Justice  of  appropriate  jurisdiction  •  •  *."  In 
other  words,  true  Americanism  Is  grounded  In  International  law. 
The  Con.stitutlon  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to  define  and 
punish  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  forcifrn  nations.  The  CK)vernraent  may  make  treaties, 
appoint  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  con.suls.  and  may  do  all  things 
necessary  to  iromote  international  understanding.  The  Constitu- 
tion makes  treaties  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  As  a 
principle  of  Americanism,  law  and  justice  have  been  scrupulously 
observed  in  our  Intercourse  with  other  nations  during  every  crisis 
at  home  or  abroad.  Moreover,  it  is  the  spirit  of  America  to  contend 
for  a  fair  deal  through  a  system  of  justice  under  law.  American- 
Ism  has  Irretrievably  committed  us  to  a  leadership  in  maintaining 
a  system  of  fairness  and  justice  toward  all  men  and  all  nations. 
Enemies  and  critics  of  America  will  search  In  vain  for  any  serious 
breach  of  International  justice  on  the  part  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  light  of  rapidly  moving  events  since  the  war,  we  are 
brought  to  Inquire  whether  there  exists  such  a  thing  as  interna- 
tional law  and  whether  or  not  Americans  shall  abandon  the  cher- 
ished principle  of  International  justice  and  spurn  the  opportunity 
for  leadership  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Gigantic  programs  of  rearmament,  hostile  political  philosophies, 
and  bitter  abuses  of  nation  against  nation  seem  at  flist  glance  to 
have  undermined  the  foundations  of  international  law.  But  In  all 
the  darkness,  chaos,  and  confusicn  there  may  be  seen  a  glimmering 
light  of  hope  in  the  International  con.=cience.  the  sense  of  Inter- 
national justice,  and  the  principles  of  international  law  which  have 
evolved  through  the  struggles  of  many  centuries.  Americanism 
bears  this  torch  of  light,  and  Americans  keenly  resent  wrong  and 
injustice  wherever  found.  The  spirit  of  democracy  in  every  land 
Joins  hands  with  Americans  and  looks  to  America  for  inspiration, 
guidance,  and  leadership. 

Everywhere  enlightened  human  beings  are  casting  about  to  fi«*i 
whatever  they  may  In  the  form  of  established  law  to  serve  as  an 
anchor  in  these  troublous  times.  A  present  thesis  of  Americanism 
is  that  thrre  does  exist  in  the  world  a  tangible,  positive,  well-estab- 
lished law  between  nations  based  upon  ethics,  practice,  precedent, 
history,  rul''s,  and  contractual  agreement.  This  thesis  Is  stated  by 
Secretary  Hull  when  he  says:  "The  law  cf  nations  is  in  part  the 
cu'growth  of  custom  and  In  part  the  product  of  contractual  under- 
takings which  have  ripened  Into  and  become  a  part  of  the  body 
of  Intern r.tional  law.  That  law  can  function  only  on  the  basis  of 
Its  widespread  acceptance  by  nations." 


The  t\^-entleth  century  has  broiipht  many  new  functions  of 
governments.  With  these  new  functions  has  come  a  tremendous 
increases  In  the  power  of  Individual  nations.  America  has  abun- 
dantly shared  In  this  increase  of  j>ower.  Such  power  imposes  tt 
greater  responsibility  upon  nations  than  ever  before,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally  Anrerlca  must  assume  her  full  share  of  this 
responsibility.  Neither  America  nor  any  other  nation  can  deny 
Its  responsibility  for  illegal  actions,  nor  can  any  natitin.  because 
cf  Its  Independence,  claim  to  be  .superior  to  International  law.  To 
Ignore  responsibility  Is  to  undermine  and  destroy  all  law  and 
social  order  Ui  the  world.  During  the  past  century,  many  new 
offences  have  ^been  added  under  International  law.  branded  as 
vlolatioiis  of  ^cial  conscience,  of  world  public  opinion,  and  of 
decent  rules  of  Intercourse  between  nations.  As  in  no  other 
co'.mtry,  the  conscKnce  of  America  has  been  quickened  against 
international  outraces. 

It  has  been  pleaded  that  the  people  of  a  nation,  as  the  Germans 
or  Italians.  Is  not  responsible  when  the  rulliig  authority  Is  too 
strong  to  be  brought  to  account.  Sound  Americanism,  Jurists, 
scholars,  and  established  custom  reject  such  doctrine  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  be  an  abject  siurender  to  tyranny  and  dic- 
tatorship. Moreover.  International  law  and  order  would  disappear 
If  peoples  could  no  longer  be  held  responsible  for  the  acta  of  their 
rulers  If  n,  system  of  government,  such  as  exists  In  certain 
countries  todnv.  flouts  International  law,  violates  Its  pledged  word, 
and  defies  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity,  certainly  it  l«  up  to 
the  people  to  change  such  government  Tliere  Is  no  longer  any 
valid  excuse  for  a  civilized,  enlightened  people  to  surrender  Its 
sovereignty  to  a  group  of  bandits,  whose  sole  ambition  Is  one 
of  International  plunder,  and  who  pose  as  the  saviors  of  their 
country. 

International  standards  must  be  enforced  because  nations  are 
dependent  upon  each  other.  Illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of 
nations  must  not  be  tolerated  or  condoned  If  civilization  Is  to 
be  saved.  Whatever  the  excu.se.  no  nation  should,  with  Impunity, 
be  allowed  to  spurn  International  law  and  justice.  How,  then, 
may  we  proceed,  in  order  to  avert  another  world  conflict? 

In  the  first  place,  international  obligations  under  law  must  be 
clearly  stated  by  a  concert  of  law-abiding  nations.  Then  there 
must  be  established  a  legally  constituted  authority  to  Interpret 
and  enforce  the  iaw.  such  as  the  World  Court.  Then  will  all 
nations  know  and  understand  their  responsibility. 

In  the  second  place,  the  nations  must  agree  as  to  what  penal- 
ties may  be  applied  against  offending  nations.  Under  the  present 
practice,  when  diplomacy,  arbitration,  conferences,  the  World 
Court,  and  the  Lc.igue  of  Nations  fall,  aggressor  nations  eagerly 
seize  such  failure  as  an  excuse  to  use  force  against  the  weaker 
nations.  Therefore,  the  time  seems  near  when  a  concert  of 
respectable,  law-abiding  nations  must  stand  squarely  behind  the 
World  Court  or  some  such  tribunal.  There  must  also  be  estab- 
lished an  executive  system,  bristling  with  power  to  enforce  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  order. 

Americanism  holds  firmly  to  the  following:  That  the  present 
weaknesses  of  the  world  system  are  no  excu.se  for  deliberate  breach 
of  international  law;  that  science,  art.  Invention,  trade,  exchange, 
every  known  element  of  civilization,  demand  Intematlcnal  order; 
that  no  nation,  however  strong,  should  be  permitted  to  evade  or 
deny  liabilities  for  injuries  to  other  nations;  that  the  moral 
achievements  of  history  must  not  be  destroyed  by  lawless  naticns; 
tliat  In  behalf  of  and  In  the  name  of  a  community  of  nation.'?. 
International  responsibility  mu.st  be  enforced  at  all  hazards:  that. 
In  the  Interest  of  civilization,  the  sanctions  of  International  law 
must  be  applied,  even  at  the  expense  of  armed  Intervention,  should 
It  come  to  that;  and  that  measures  short  of  war  may  be  used  to 
guarantee  the  peace  of  the  world.  W^hat  may  be  done  to  deter- 
mine and  enforce  international  iesporu>lbillty?  The  challenge  Is 
before  us.    How  Fhall  it  t>e  met? 

WHAT    MIGHT    BE    THE    PLAN? 

This  Is  the  most  pressing  and  bewildering  problem  mankind  has 
ever  faced.  Can  we  longer  rely  upon  nations  voluntarily  to  con- 
form to  a  system  of  world  order  and  international  ji:stlcc?  Or 
must  there  be  set  up  a  super-state,  a  strong  international  organi- 
zation, clothed  with  power  and  authority  over  individual  nations? 
Recent  tienda  and  events  predict  that  the  security  of  the  world 
can  but  little  longer  bf^  entrur;ted  to  the  voluntary  will  of  naticns 
to  abide  by  the  rules  of  international  law.  It  seenis  apparent  that 
certain  nations  cannot  be  trusted  to  cooperate  In  maintaining 
world  order  under  law.  Who  would  be  foolish  enough  to  say  tliat 
the  laws  of  a  country,  with  penalties  for  their  violation,  could  be 
enforced  by  the  voluntary  action  of  Individual.";?  Under  Euch  a 
system,  social  anarchy  would  ensue,  and  the  law  of  tooth  and  claw 
would  prevail. 

Just  as  tlae  rights  of  society  have  In  a  large  measure  superseded 
the  rights  of  the  Individual,  so  has  the  Interest  of  the  v;orld 
risen  above  the  Interest  of  any  one  nation.  However,  we  In 
America  believe  that  In  both  municipal  and  International  law 
the  individual  remains  the  basic  element.  We  believe  that  a 
world  public  opinion  must  be  invoked  In  behalf  of  F>eace,  a  world 
conscience  that  Is  sensitive,  educated.  Informed,  and  active.  Per- 
haps such  a  world  opinion  now  exists,  but  remains  mere  or  less 
passive  and  Inarticulate.  Such  an  opinion  Is  al:ve  In  America, 
and  upon  this  opinion  and  not  upon  war,  do  Americans  rely  for 
peace  and  order  In  the  world. 

Obviously,  the  present  crisis  demands  an  aroused  community 
interest  on  the  part  of  law-abiding  nations  sufficient  to  demand 
and  enforce  an  efficient  system  of  international  control.     Only 
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through  such  a  srstem  can  Jnterr.atlcnal  banditry  and  hijacking 
be  suppressed.  The  plan  must  lake  the  form  of  a  league  or  a 
Federal  system  fashioned  after  the  American  plan,  with  legis- 
lative administrative.  ;ind  Judicial  pcwors.  The  foundations  have 
alreadv  been  laid  for  such  a  system  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 
the  league  of  Nations,  and  the  World  Court  have  paved  the  way, 
and  all  these.  It  should  be  remembered,  are  American  ideals. 
Whatever  the  system  of  collective  security.  It  must  be  backed 
up  by  adequate  power  to  enforce  the  sanctions  of  International 
law.     An  attitude  of  supinene^s.  of  wl.=hing,  and  praying  on  the 

fiart  of  Americans  can  never  secure  Internafonal  order  and  peace, 
t  may  here  be  recalled  that  in  1910  Theodore  Rocscvclt  advo- 
cated a  league  to  keep  and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
force  if  nece'san,'  In  1914  he  acain  declared  for  a  wcr'd  tr-.bunal 
who^e  decisions  should  be  backed  by  force  Then,  in  1916,  the 
Ltacue  to  Ernforce  Peace  was  cri'ar.izcd  according  to  the  Roosevelt 
plan  Tlie  principle*  of  this  l»aine  were  supported  by  many  dis- 
tinguished leaders.  Including  William  Howard  Taft  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  The  movement  was  the  forerunner  of  the  League 
of  Nations'  Tlie  fact  should  here  be  stressed  that  the  Roosevelt 
plan  would  invoke  the  use  of  force  to  e.stablish  and  maintain  world 
order,  ju'sf  as  we  do  to  malnta.n  natu-nal  order. 

The  problem  of  world  order  is  neccs^sarily  <  ne  of  world  govern- 
ment of  s»iperlor  authority,  of  force  when  necessary.  May  we  not 
here  think  in  terms  of  constitution  and  government,  in  terms  of 
Amcrcanlsm?  A  constitution  similar  to  ours  and  a  federal  gov- 
ernment .supreme  In  the  realm  of  international  peace,  order  and 
law'  Our  Constitution,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  World 
Court  afford  pat  urns  for  a  world  state,  with  legislative,  executive, 
and   Judicial   power 

Every  plan  for  collective  security  has  failed  because  It  lacked  the 
cooperative  power  cf  enforcement.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Any  effective  system  of  world  order  mu^t 
pofisefs  the  power  to  command  obetllence  from  tho.^  nations  who 
would  disturb  the  normal  peace  of  the  world  Merely  dreams  and 
Ideal.*  will  not  complete  cur  task.  There  exists  in  the  world  a 
tufllcicnt  number  of  law-abiding  nations  to  establish  a  world 
6y.-.tem  of  government  based  upon  the  principles  of  a  world  con- 
•tltution  sminlar  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  But  it  is  worse 
than  follv  to  proclaim  a  system  of  governmt-nt  unsupported  by 
both  moral  and  phvMcal  force.  Social  order  within  every  country 
Is  as,<uied  not  only  by  the  support  of  public  opinion  but  by  the 
Implements  of  death  in  the  hands  of  enforcing  olBcers.  So  must 
world  order  bi'  assured  International  law.  supported  by  public 
opinion.  mu.-»t  ultimately  be  enforced  by  armies  and  navies  com- 
manded by  authority  of  a  world  federation.  If  peace  and  r.rdtr  are 
to  come  out  of  the  present  crisis,  .seif -respecting  nations  must  bring 
themst'lves  under  the  reign  of  law  and  must  create  a  government 
for  the  wcrid  Thi  government  must  be  enforced  by  the  Joint 
action  of  the  law-abiding  nations  of  the  world,  finally  by  all  na- 
tions "Every  Jiat ion  must  assume  greater  and  greater  responsi- 
bility under"  international  law  The  grtat  problem  now  is  to 
create  the  most  efBcleut  m.ichiner>-  lor  interpreting,  administer- 
ing, and  enforcing  that  re-ponsibiiity."  Whether  Amrlcans  like 
It  or  not.  Americanism  dictates  that  we  cannot,  we  will  not,  evade 
our  re.- ponsibility  lathis  groat  task. 


Pay  Roll  of  Works  Proj^ress  Administration 

EXTENSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OK   WEST   VIKGIMA 

I  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  VNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  29  ilcoislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25^.  1939 

Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President.  I  a.<=k  unanimoius  consent   to 
have  in.scrted  in  the  Record  a  statement  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  in  West  Virginia. 
I    There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  last  my  f.ght  to  open  the  W  P.  A.  pay  roll  to  public  Inspection 
has  b«>en  successful.  The  people  have  a  right  to  know  how  and 
where  their  money  is  spent.  When  anyone  attempts  to  hide  public 
business  In  secrecy  you  will  gain  by  watching  that  individual  very 
closely 

The  W  P  A.  has  tak?n  the  position  that  how  they  spend  money 
Is  no  one's  business.  They  want  us  to  take  only  that  information 
they  desire  to  give.  The  Administrator  said  that  he  would  not 
make  public  the  W.  P.  A.  project  pay  roll  because  it  would  "cause 
iiiMghfcors  to  gossip." 

The  publication  of  the  W  P.  A.  bosses'  pay  roll  might  cause  people 
ko  gossip,  but  more  likely  to  gasp.  It  is  the  most  revealing  waste 
of  public  money  one  can  ili;d.  On  W.  P.  A.  piy  rolls  one  can  find 
persons  listed  receiving  many  times  their  salaries  in  private  em- 
ployment. As  long  as  the  list  is  kept  private  no  one  can  find  cut. 
W  P.  A  workers  can  look  at  these  pay  rolls  and  see  why  they  have 
been  tired. 

I  have  always  said  that  many  of  the  W.  P.  A.  bosses  are  excellent 
Tnen  and  women.     They  are  deserving  and  capable.     My  criticism 


Is  not  against  these  Individuals  but  against  those  who  are  on  the 
pay  roll  who  are  not  capable  and  were  placed  there  for  political 
reasons. 

For  a  time  the  bos-ses  were  able  to  corvii»ce  the  workers  on 
W.  P.  A.  that  their  friends  were  their  enemies.  Who  is  the  real 
friend  of  the  W.  P.  A.  worker?  The  man  who  works  to  see  that 
the  money  actually  goes  to  the  relief  worker  or  the  man  who  talks 
about  helping  the  relief  worker  and  then  gl\ts  to  the  bosses  the 
money  that  belongs  to  the  men  and  women  on  the  projects?  Why 
are  mV.ny  of  these  bos.sps  given  wages  far  in  excess  of  their  worth? 
For  political  reas-ons.  Lists  were  prepared  and  circulated  throughout 
the  State  to  county  political  leaders  for  them  to  pass  on  the  persons 
to  b?  given  Jobs  and  the  ones  to  be  left  idle. 

The  pay  roll  of  the  W.  P.  A.  project  bosses  In  West  Virginia  for 
May  of  this  year  Is  astonishing.  Thousands  of  v.'orkers  had  been 
fired  for  lack  of  funds,  yet  the  salaries  of  the  officials  had  been 
ii:creased.  M.inv  statistical  studies  of  these  increases  have  been 
made  by  me  and  are  available.  They  have  been  printed  In  the 
CoNcr.EssTON.fi.  Record  from  time  to  time. 

There  have  been  chant'es  in  personnel  since  May.  Some  on  the 
May  list  may  not  be  employed  now.  Some  now  employed  may  not 
be  on  the  May  pay  roll.  The  people  of  the  county  will  know  the 
details  and  the  names  and  they  can  check  accordingly.  I  have 
checked  this  pay  roll  with  other  pay  rolls  and  I  find  In  some 
instances  counties  with  more  employees  and  others  with  de- 
creases. I  made  a  survey  some  time  ago.  county  by  county,  and 
submitted  It  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia.  It  was  not  based  on 
this  particular  pay  roll. 

The  W.  P.  A.  states  that  they  had  524  administrative  employees 
charged  to  administration  on  May  1  in  West  Virginia.  This  list 
will  show  approximately  three  tmes  that  many  who  receive  sal- 
aries in  excess  of  $900  a  year  who  are  not  charged  to  administra- 
tion but  charged  to  projects.  Of  course,  there  are  many,  many 
more  who  receive  more  than  the  security  wage  but  who  do  not 
recpiVL-  at  the  rate  cf  $300. 

The  chart  shows  th"  name.  .<^.->lary,  and  county  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
project  bosses  as  shown  on  the  cfflcial  pay  roll.  The  list  includes 
those  charged  to  projects.  The?e  employt>es  are  not  listed  by  the 
W.  P  A.  as  admini.strative  employees.  V/hen  they  say  their  admin- 
istrative cost  is  3  or  4  percent,  they  do  not  include  those  charged 
to  projects.  In  West  Virginia,  the  project-boss  salary  cost  is 
almo.st  three  times  as  much  as  the  administrative  salary  cost.  It 
Is  here  where  the  political  favorites  of  W.  P.  A.  are  hidden  in 
secrecy  from  the  public  who  pay  the  bill.  They  know  their  state- 
ment t'oat  the  administrative  cost  is  3  or  4  percent  is  Just  book- 
keeping trickery.  The  May  project-boss  pay  roll  for  West  Virginia 
follows : 

BARBOt.1t    COtJNTT 

$75^^100: 

Mabel  E    L.nXe $75  00 

Paul    Blaine    Kellv-- 85.00 

Rose    M.    Phillips _ 85.00 

Mona    PhlUips 90.00 

$100  $15,T: 

William  H    Price -_ 100  00 

Russell    D.    Queen 130  00 

Charlev    J     Bolvr.rd-. 100  00 

Ouy   G.    Stalnaker 145  00 

William    T     Curry _   100.00 

Warren    Radcliffe 145  03 

Roy     Phillips ._ 120  00 

James    D.    Nestor 125.00 

Kenneth    A.    Booth.. 110.00 

James   Studdard 110.00 

Kara   R.    Manley 100,00 

L     Aubert    Gainer 100.  OO 

William  J    Coontz.- 120.00 

Conwell    Griffith 100  00 

Roy   O.    Hillyard 115.00 

Birdie    E.    Andrick 100.00 

$15a-$2C0: 

Aubrey     Phillips 150  00 

Anna    E.   Murphy 150  00 

I    Walker   Dadisman 150.00 

John    C.    Messenger 150.00 

Martin   McCloud 150.00 

$200   and    over:    John    H.    Marsh 215.00 

BERKELEY   COUNTY 

$75^8100: 

Daniel   H.   Mauck.-. _  90.00 

Lester   G    Landerkin 90.00 

Anna    Light 80  00 

John  R.  Seckman 90.00 

$100  $150: 

Harry  W.  Null... 125  00 

Cscar    Caniford 100  00 

Allen  T.  T^-son. ___ 100.00 

Harry   J.   Ring 100.00 

Edward  L.   Janney 130.00 

Roy  M.  Newkirk _  100.  CO 

William  R.  Downey 125  00 

John  C    Ellis.  Jr IM.  00 

Richard  F.  Whiting 140.00 

Charles  W.  Pennwell ._ 100.00 

H    Wilson  Ashton _ 125.00 

Amelia  Davis 110  OO 
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$10C^$150: 

Mary  L.  Gardner $115  00 

William   H.   GaiTher 100.00 

Richard    H.   McCormack 100.00 

Hownrd    Bralthwaile 100  00 

Ward   Heck 100  00 

Edward  J.   Comer lOO  00 

Thomas   W.  Flynn lOO  00 

$150- $200: 

E    Gustave  Stlckel 175.00 

George    Hunter . 165  00 

Cornelius  H    Rhodes 150  00 

Paul    Ridings 150  00 

$200  and  over;  Raymond  Tabler 225.00 

BOONE    COUNTY 

$75-$10O: 

Reta    AUman 90.00 

Martha  L.  Lzzard 75.00 

$100-$150: 

Jesse   H.   Perdew 110.00 

Archie   T.   Sutphin 110.00 

Alfred  C.  Miller 110.00 

Clarence  Chapman 100  00 

Hanse   Stowers 110  00 

Curtis    Miller 120  00 

Marion  P.  Vickers 135  00 

Helen  V    Hylbert _.   105  00 

Jed  D    Hollenbeck 110.00 

Ray    Belcher _.  110  00 

$150-$200:   G.  P.  Hendricks 150.00 

$200  and  over:  , 

John  T.  Collins 225  00 

William   E.  Childress 220.00 

Richard  R.  Copeland 200.00 

BRAXTON    COUNTY 

$75-^100: 

Ellis  L.  Posey. 80  00 

Cecil    Johnston 90.00 

$100-$150: 

Fred  D    Given —  125  00 

Arden   Lewis 100  03 

Charles  C.  Gillespie 125  00 

John  A    Bragg - .-.   125  03 

Walter  S.   Bush 125.00 

Louis  Lombard -—   125.00 

Chester  M.  Lamb_. .-  140.00 

Thomas  B.  Cutllp 140  00 

Harry  L.  Crutchfifld . 140  00 

Granville  J.  Ha\-mond 135  00 

Walter  G    Skldmore... 125  00 

Harold  L    Hall    100  00 

Gertrude  B    Rader 130  00 

$150  200: 

Wayland  F.  Keener — -  150  00 

WllMam   R    Singleton 150  00 

Will'am  B    G<-)lden 175  CO 

Mlldren  G    Small 16t'  00 

Erne.et  L.  Hammac'K 150.00 

$200  and  over:  George  E.  Barrett 250. UO 

BROOKE    COUNTY 

$75-$ 100: 

John    W     Worstell.. - 85  00 

Joseph    Bowen 85.00 

Alleen    McCornev -.     85  00 

Kathryn    Zilliken 90  00 

George    B.    Corneilus 75.00 

$100  fl50: 

Ben  O.  Jones 125.00 

Joseph  P.  Mendel 100.00 

Earl  Ov^en" - 100  00 

Cora  L.  Carman. - 100  00 

John  W.   Mavhew 100  00 

Robert  C    Nowery    Sr.. 125  00 

$150-5200:  Cecil  R   Wells _ 190.00 

CABELL   COUNTY 

$75-^100: 

James  A.  Stevens 90.00 

Edr.a  Matheney 90.00 

Ella    Hayncs 90.00 

Marv  Louise  Jaynes 90  03 

Minnie    Meek 85  00 

Rosa  B.  McCalllster _._     93  00 

Lenora    Yarbrough 90  00 

John  A.  Ross 90  00 

Elizabeth    P.   Earls. 85  00 

Bovce  Petrle 90.00 

Alberta    Davis. -- — 95.  03 

Julia    Smith 95.  00 

Hazel   Biddle -—     95.00 

Lillian    Newcomb - 90.00 

$100^ -$150: 

Ernest  W.  Fry... _ 125.00 

Mane  Meadows 125  00 

James    Martin 100  00 

Clarence  Schauta.. _ 125.00 


$100-4150: 

Frank  A.  Reynolds $12.5  00 

Woodrow  W.  Perry 100.00 

Worth    Ferguson 12:>.  00 

Laban  T    Workman 125  00 

Lillian  Pfau 100  00 

John  Coieman  Alderson 125  00 

Berlin    Wolfcrd .__ 125.00 

Bill  R    Knight... 105  00 

Marv  B.  Kroberger 115  00 

Arthur   Bovd   Williams 125  00 

Wash  Fir.ley 125.00 

Flank  M  Booth 100.00 

Rolen    R.    Edmunds , 125.09 

William  Warner  Spencer 100.00 

William   A.   Ross _ 125  00 

L<ft!te    WilUams 100  00 

Rjivmond    Shomaker 125  00 

Mu.^  Marshall 125.  00 

Walter  A.  Spencer 100.00 

Charles  F.    Fuller 125  00 

Albert   A.   Smith lliS.  00 

Harry  B.  Snedcgar 110.00 

Irwin  N.  Piice 100  00 

Tom    H.    Perry . 100  00 

Carl   Carter 125.00 

James    Eaton 100  00 

William  G.  Rece 125  00 

Charles  T.  Dlehl 125  00 

James  C.  McComas lUO  00 

V/illiam  R.  Wiaut 125.00 

Henry  L.  Walker j 125  00 

Okey    J.   Morgan 105  00 

Elizabeth    Pritchurd 120.00 

Ju.stine  F.  Reed 100  00 

William  Bruffcy i:J0  00 

Frank  Byrd 125  00 

William   Chambers ___  125  00 

Hnnrv  C.  Norton 100  03 

William  A.  Clay ._.   125  00 

Harvey   B.   Mount 125  00 

Dennie  E.  Adkins 100  00 

$150-8200: 

Charles  M    Morris 150  00 

Claude  S.   Atkinson 175  00 

Charles   M     Brown 180  00 

Osden  Malo  Rousey 165  00 

Ronald  P   Goode 165  CO 

Rean  Bias 180  00 

Vema  C.  Blackburn 166  6b 

Anna  B.  Stoliings 150  00 

E-stella   M    Blume.. 175  00 

Charle"  E    Money 183  00 

John  B    Short 175.00 

$200  and  over: 

W    Prank  Hnrrl?on 200  00 

Arthur  McComas 2C0.00 

Claude  E    Perry 200  00 

Thomas  E.  Marcncy 2Uo  00 

Armsler  Kingery 200  00 

CALHOUN   COUNTY 

$75-6100: 

Henry  Helney 90  00 

Waltman  T.  Webster 9U  00 

Ervln  Slump 90  00 

Eula  M    Arthur. 90  00 

$100^8150: 

David  O  Chenoweth . 100  00 

Charles  C.  Staicher.. 125  00 

Harley  Yoak 125  00 

George  Hall 135  00 

Islaiah  D    Smith _..   135  00 

Fred  C   Graves 135  00 

Wilbur  W.  Wallbrown. 140  00 

Grace   Weaver . 110  00 

Thomas  B.  Cam 125.00 

Carr  H    Gunn 100  00 

Hc.rry  Haymaker 135  00 

Otho  E   Sturm _ 135  00 

$150^ $200: 

Charles  E    Whyteell .__. 150  00 

John  A.  Giles 150  00 

Artie  Gainer 150.00 

$200  and  over: 

Cary  A    Witt 225.00 

Leon  Stump 200  00 

CLAY    COU?»TY 

$75-6100: 

Nellie  E.  Hamrick _._ 06  00 

Denver  Hill 85  CO 

John  L.  Given - 95  00 

$100-$150: 

Burton  Townsend 125  00 

Thomas  C    Lega 110.00 

W    Gordon  De  Board ._ 110  00 

Robert  Lee  WUmoulh 110.00 
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•  ICO  €1M  ,,,^  ^ 

FWJ  Dye - - $110  00 

Harris  L    Paxton 110  00 

Charles  E    Ilycr HO  00 

FU)mle  E   Siimples 1'*^  00 

Parker  C    Braug   110  00 

H' ;.  n    Pierson.- 120.00 

,tl50  *::oo: 

Ray  Noe.. --   175  00 

Marion  Reed 195  00 

J  .-<■;>!!   M    Arbr:,'ast 150  CO 

V,:iiium  A.  JotK's 175.00 

»200  u:id  over;   Herbert  FJtzwater 225.00 

OOCURIDCE   COUNTY 

»75-$I00: 

Victor  E    Groves - -  90  00 

Ida  V.  Wilson 80  00 

Velma   M     Btuley 80.00 

$100  $1.V): 

RM!l)h  R    Bovce -- 100.00 

Oilund  K    Dotson.. .-. -.. --  KO  00 

Panels  Swisher 135  00 

Wr.iiam  J.  Samples _  100.  30 

Edward  Krevpiibulil - 100  03 

Jamt-.-s  E   Stewart 130  00 

Dewev  DHrnell 100  00 

Paul  Hofeltrr - 130  00 

Res    Davw. 100  00 

Ural  B    Swl>hrr 125  00 

Lucv   E    PlemmR 115  00 

HSO  $:260;    William   F.   Reed 150  00 

$200  and  over:   Jay  B.  Gum 225  00 

FAYt.ru:  COUNTY 

$75  $100 

John  E    Coope- " 85  00 

Richard  D.  White 85  00 

Wilbert  L.  Rami.ey 85.00 

$100  $1.'=.0: 

J  in  OH  W    Moore 125  00 

Walter    E     ONeal 140.00 

Nell   M     louchms 110.00 

Carrie   D    Shultz 130  00 

Beiihih  O    Edds 120  00 

Eva   J    Booth    —  115.00 

Clarence    E    Church 125  00 

Will-am  S    Garrett 125.00 

William  E.  Bibb 125  00 

GecrKe   R    Hair. 100  00 

A!t>n  P    BUTKCSS 125  00 

lr>i  H    Demp.sey 125.00 

WUUnm   A    S^yez- _  125  00 

Rov  L.  Hllbert 110.00 

Albert    Krugar 100.00 

Clavde  A.  M.mkln 125.00 

James  R   Moore 125  00 

Th;ul    War.isley 135.00 

$150  $200; 

Robr^rt  F.  Johnson - 1.50.00 

Walter  N    Pickett 150  00 

Dtin.i    C:imi^bell 150  00 

Frank  N.  Harshbarger 165  00 

Harold  C.  Wardrep. 185  00 

C    Leslie  Sams 150.00 

$2iX)  and  over: 

William  R    Rlppetoe 210.00 

Andrew  Cheesbrew 200  00 

Allen  G    Smith ._ _ 205.00 

Henry  M.  Tully —  -  225.00 

CILMEn     COUNTY 

$75~$100: 

HaiMe    L     Jones 80  00 

John  E    Hays... 80.00 

$100  150 

Merlin  I.    Johnson 135.00 

Claude  Heater _ 130.00 

French  L    Powell _ —   135.00 

John  P.  Elliott - -   130  00 

William  M   Moss — —   100  00 

Ivan   H.   Bush 135  00 

Delbert    Stalnaker 140.00 

Charles   E     Marshall _ 100  00 

William  B    Reaser. - 125.00 

J    leo  RAldlo... _ - - 100.00 

$150  «2J0; 

0:cia  K.  Chenoweth -   150.00 

James  V.  TuMev 175  00 

$200  and  over:  John  V.  Smith _.  200.00 

CIL^NT    COUNTY 

$100  «150; 

Frank  E    Dav.. __.   135  00 

Earl  C.  Guthrtc 100.  Oo 

John    Sears 100  00 

John  B.  Shobe 110  00 

Lena  L    Day 105  00 


$150^  ?20'): 

Gl^nn    A.    Dayton $185  00 

Charles    Streets. 150.00 

Joe   A     Heger 150.00 

Churles  E.   Hawse 150  oO 

$200  and  over:   Richard  B.  Parrack.. 225  00 

GREENBRILB    COUNTY 

$75-$lu0: 

H;izel  E    Slaven 80.00 

Slater  M.  Butts _. —     90  00 

Glen  C.  Campbell - —     B5.  00 

George  P.  Argabrite 90  00 

Grace   M.   Lawson 75  00 

Burke  A.  Rapp - 90.00 

Walter   B    Rogers - 95  00 

Sam  R.  Llvesay 80.00 

H    Edith  Morton 80.00 

$100  $150; 

Blanche   H.   Crickenbergor 120.00 

Mary  E    Haves - 125.00 

D    Clark  Humphreys 100  00 

Pearl  E.  Anderson 100.00 

E    Wilton    Cooper J^ 135  00 

S    Hill  Robinson 125.00 

Robert    L.    Wclfenbarger 100.00 

Edwin   C.    Rapp 100.00 

Charles  L.  Faulkner 100.00 

Marlon    B.    Livesay 115.00 

Alfx  R.   Handley _ 100.00 

Cylvester  V.  Winebrimmer 100.  00 

Pryor  C    Brown 100.00 

Lundy  T.  Cole 100.00 

Clarence   E.   Sullivan __ ..-  125.00 

Horace   Flaxcomb 100.00 

George  C    Underwood - 100.00 

Eldreth  P.  Dickson 100.00 

EdKar   W.    Brackman 125.00 

$150  $200: 

Dorothy    Echols 150.00 

Harry  D    Painter _ 160.00 

Robert  L.  BrutTey 150.00 

Carl  W.  Morgan __ _   150.00 

C200  and  over: 

C    Thomas  Sydenstrlcker 200  00 

Amos  M.  Garner 225.00 

HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY 

$7S-$100; 

Cora  Ravenscroft 80  00 

Cecil   C.  Riley 75.00 

$100-$150: 

George   E.    Bergdoll 100  00 

T    Clinton   Haines 100  00 

J.  Mackubln   Pue 100  00 

J.  Wesley  Eaton 100  00 

Edward    M     Whedbee 125.00 

Henry  De  Haven 100  00 

Luclan  M    Wilson 100  00 

John  A.   Moreland _ 100.00 

$150  $200: 

Ward  A.  Hammond 150.00 

Ra'ph    N.    Guthrie 150.00 

$200    and   over: 

Russell  C    Qulnn 200  00 

Arnold    Poland 200.00 

HANCOCK    COUNTY 

$75-$ 100; 

Emerson.  Hunter 90.00 

Ike  N.  Reese __ 90.00 

Hazel   L.   Crlswell 95.00 

Ethel    M.   Barrett 80.00 

Wllmar  R.  Gorrell.  — 90.00 

$100-150: 

Andrew  T.  Fisher 125.00 

Lester  Shaw 140  00 

Charles  L.  Beebout 125.00 

James    P.    Carroll. __ 125.00 

Alan   Taylor 110.00 

Snnford    A.   Johnson _ 120.00 

Walter  P.  McMath 125.00 

$150-«200; 

J.  Paul  Finley.. 150.00 

James  E    Fisher 150.00 

Edgar  Q-Dell  Miller 175.00 

Dennis  J   Twohig 150  00 

Stephen  Vincent  D'Amlco 160.  CO 

Philip  A.   Cammer 160.00 

Andrew  V.  Rock 175.00 

$200  and   over:   Ray   A.   Shaw... 225.00 

HARRISON   COUNTY 

$75-$ 100: 

Stanley  Torch 80.00 

Lester    Cain — _ _ 80.00 

Minnie    Bell    RusseU -—  80  00 

Grace  R.   Lewis _„ 80.00 
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$75-$100: 

Richard    R     McParland $95  00 

Augustine    Hursey 75  00 

Mary    C     Hyer 75.00 

James  E.  Starkey 95.00 

Louis  W.  Curkendall _.     85.00 

^     William    M.    Richards 80.00 

Darren    Harvey 90.00 

Victor  P.   Robey — 95  00 

Gall   White -. 85  00 

William  C.  Warfleld. 75  00 

William  M.  Richards. 80.00 

Richard  L.  Mackall 95.00 

$100-$150: 

Wilson  Davis 100.00 

Shirley   Starkey _._ 100.00 

Winifred  Mayer... _ 140.00 

Karl   G.   Davis — -   100.00 

Simeon  C.  Bond 100.  00 

John  D    Bellotte 100.00 

George  W.  Htirsey 125  00 

Beulah  Leep 100  00 

Thomas  Robey 100.00 

William  C.   Gerrard — -   100.00 

W.   Brent   Gum _ 100.00 

Harold  D.  Lamm 103.00 

Harley   Queen.. _ —   100.00 

Sunday  Raschella 120  00 

Howard  Randolph.. 110  00 

Ben  H.  Skinner 130.00 

John   Winston... ^ —   100.00 

Marvin  M.  Clelland .„  100.00 

Ravmond  D.  Mealy _ 100.00 

Kenneth  Simons.. 100  00 

Eiias  F.  Mclntyre... _ 100.00 

James  E    Lanham 125.00 

Dempse  L.   CofBndaffer 100.00 

Oren  F.  Morrison ._ 100.00 

Wayne  W.  Paugh _ .-   100.00 

Claude  E.  Connor _ 110.00 

Dominick   F.   Desist ._. 135.00 

Lela    K.    Rumble 100.00 

Anne  C.  Boggess. _ _-.   120.00 

Nora   A.    Kester 115.00 

Andrew    J.    Jennings 100.  jO 

Murray  P.  Cornwell 100.00 

Ray    Klrkpatrlck -  135  00 

John  T.  Fitzslmmons 125.00 

Ell    Morris 135  00 

John  H.  Quinn.- _ -  100.00 

Chester    Sncllings _ 100  00 

William    A.    Ward 120  00 

Newton    J     Haves 120  00 

William  M.  Mulheran.. -  135  00 

Bvron   B.    Cowgill 135.00 

Lee    Wamsley 120  00 

John   A.   CottrUl 120  00 

William  W.  Tyree 100.00 

Edward    Wyckoff 120  00 

Carl  J.  Lauderman 100  00 

Walter  S.   Wlek. - 100  00 

John   Aslicraft — 100  00 

$15O"$200: 

Dominick  A.  Lover 150.00 

Tliomas   C    Gerrard 150  00 

Cecl'    B.   Kester - — -   175  00 

Wade  H.  Garrett — 175  00 

Ross    Eustace 175.00 

Wilbur  L.   Carson 175.00 

$200  and  over: 

Chester   W.    CottrlU-.. 200  00 

Charles  S.  Hornor 245  00 

Homer  L.  Ice.. - ---  200.00 

Wayne  W.  HoweU — 200.00 

HARDY    COtJNTY 

$75-$ 100: 

Prances  P.  Chambers 75.00 

Alice   Hyde 75.00 

Loring    L.    Omdorff... 75.00 

$100-$15l): 

Maynard  L.  Delawder 120.00 

Sevmour  D.  Dasher 140  00 

Gilbert   H.    Robinette . 100.00 

James  L.  Teets 125.00 

$150-$200: 

Brady   Vetter 190.00 

O    Lee  Heltzel 150  00 

George  C.  Bowman 153  00 

JACKSON  COUNTY 

$75-$100:  Lexle  C.  Casto.. - 85.00 

$100  $150: 

Glen  G.  Hall 135.00 

Veldra    Staats 100.00 

Ven  Wetzel  Skeens 100.00 


$100-$150: 

Fred  Skeens $140  00 

Prances  Anne  King 105  00 

Hazel    Winter 120  00 

J.  Harvey  Starr ._ 110  00 

$150  $200: 

Earl   R.   E\-ans 185.00 

Lcnnle  C.  Brown 150  00 

John    W.    Pierson 150  00 

Darrell  B    Corbin... _ 150.00 

George  W.  Noll 150  00 

Melvln   L.   Fryberger 175  00 

$200  and  over:  Woodrow  Parsons... 225.00 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY 

$75-$100: 

Forrest  C.  Llttlejohn 90  00 

Lillian  E.  Myers 75  00 

Lynn  P.  Grantham 90  00 

$100  $150: 

Samuel  L.  Cooley 135.00 

Charles  D.  Dudrow 140.00 

Lacie  F.  Bailey 110.  CO 

Clarence   W.   Hart 130.00 

Hilda  Judd 105  00 

George  K.  Wysong 125  00 

George  T.  Hodges 125.00 

Campbell  W.   Blue _ 125.00 

$150-$200: 

Willis   E.    Skinner. _ 175.00 

Charles  L.  Payne 150.00 

KANAWHA    COUNTY 

$75-$100: 

J.  Stanley  Duncan 90  00 

Carlos  L.  Hogan 85  00 

Hugh  L.  Hartley 85  00 

Lucille   V.   Ferrell 85  00 

Nina  H.  Browne 85.00 

Gladys  Frame 85.00 

Okey    Harmon 90.00 

Pearl  Bastian 90  00 

Kathleen  Deem 85.  PO 

Helen  B.  Rolhus _._     90.00 

Clarice    E     Garrett 85.  CO 

Maurice  Schoenfleld 86.00 

William  K    Myers 85  00 

Woodrow  W.  Temple 85.00 

Velva  R    Thompson 90.00 

Orvllle   Dent 85  00 

Robert  T.  Price 95.00 

Elizabeth  Pauley. ^__     85  00 

Vernon  E.  Brccks 85.00 

Richard  T.  Ellis 85.00 

Walter  L.  Belcher 85.  CO 

Edgar   L.  Kuhn 86.  CO 

Isaac    N.    Burch 75.  CO 

James  Wallace  McKee 75  00 

Sixtus  L.  Berntowicz 75  00 

Edmund  J.  Beaulac __ 75.00 

Lucian  P.  Lilly 75.00 

Genevieve  M.  Bowles _. 75  00 

Jane    Silling 75  00 

Margaret    O.    Swope 75.00 

Cody  Morrison  Kinder 75  00 

Olive   Esttlle  Johnson 75.00 

Roy    Lee    Gunnoe 75.  CO 

Josephine    McClung 75.00 

$100-$150: 

Sid  B.  Bowers... , 125.00 

Marsden  W.  Cabell... 110  00 

David  R    Evan 125  00 

William  T.  Ofborne 100  00 

James  Rosse 100  00 

George  A.  Hartwell... 125  00 

Ralph  E    Llnhart.. 100.00 

Clyde  E    Meador 130.00 

Harry  Schlarht 100.  OO 

Mary  C.  Egglcstcn. _ 100  00 

John  W.  Love 125.00 

Loretta  Janos _ 100  00 

Opal  Gunnoe 100  00 

Blanche  Meredith 100.00 

Patrick    Ashley 110  00 

Earl  E.  Dudding ___ 110  00 

Geraldine  Little - 120.00 

Almah  V/Uscn 100  00 

Dolores  T.  Bftrker 100  00 

Ivalou  W.  Stump 120  00 

E.  C    Lleble 125.00 

D  K.  Richardson 110  00 

Herman  Gardner 123  03 

John  C.  Legg-. - —   125  03 

Tom  Tlerney 100  00 

CTad   Carlln 125  00 

Ben  W    Rhodes 120  00 

Charles  W.  Hiidson - 125  00 
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$100  «150: 

William  S   Walker $12i  00 

Homer   Burdetlc -- 125.00 

WilUaui  C    Hill. 100  00 

Amfcro<«r  Hcffman - - 100.00 

Brant  A    Scott --- 100.00 

David  F.  Cain -  — 100  00 

Tom  Tlrriiey 100  03 

Oeorgp   Washington 125.00 

Brant  A    Scott- 100  00 

JamM   Halstead--- 12o  00 

Hrrman  Gardner 125  00 

Cliarles  M    Corley 125  00 

WiHiam   E    M-Glvnn --- 100  CO 

Emmett  J    Callahan. -. 125  00 

Josie  W.  Hunim ---  110.00 

Samuel  C    Courtney 140.00 

Archie   D    Suddeth - - —  125.00 

Herbert    H    Gilllspic 125  00 

I-Yank  W    Springer.. ---   135  00 

Robert   B    Tliomasson 125.00 

James  C    Rutker ---  140  00 

Samuel  R    Summers 135  00 

Ju.stine  C    DtPree. . 120  00 

I-Yaley  G    Louden 100  00 

Marjdrie  H    Courtney.... 110.00 

Alfred  D    Sch^rs.. 110  00 

John   R    Strange -   140.00 

Eddie   Baldwin.. 100  00 

Deilos  M    Shaver.. 125  00 

Arnold  Brown 100  00 

W    H   Baxter 125  00 

James  E.  Hcffman 100  00 

Ira  Terry.. .--  135  00 

Robert  L   Damron 125.00 

John  G.   Hackney ^ 140  00 

Dewey  B    Rollins 125  00 

Charles  H.  Board 125  00 

Mort^an  Rcss 105  00 

Elbert  M    Rvmer 100.00 

Eldri'iKc  S    isites 125  00 

Janus  C    Donald.-on 100  00 

Jamts  E    MfCalhstcr 100  00 

Mmor  T    Barnett 125  00 

Cletus   W    Gates 125  00 

William  J   Melton 115  00 

Moody  Humphreys  . 125.  00 

Charles  W    Hudson-- 125  00 

Ira    Chlttum     ... 125  00 

Tliomas  E.  Keeling 125  00 

Aaron  J    Hednck 100  00 

Hal   L.   Curtis . 100.00 

Eliaibeth  B    Adklns 110  00 

Curtis  M.  Har.na. 120  00 

Mary  L.  Rlckard 100  00 

John  M.  Carr 100  00 

Irvm   E    YounR 130  00 

Mary  Auld  Uliltman 130.00 

Ijiura  Jean  Bayes 100.00 

Ressa  Dickcrson 125  00 

Homer  M.  Tavlor .   125.00 

$150  $200: 

Charles  E    Landacre 150.00 

Louis  G    Dubois 175  OO 

Herbert    C     Tustm 150.00 

S»imuel  J,  Sutherland 180  00 

Anna  Goings 160  00 

Dora  McNeely 195  00 

Rjlard    H.    Raus 175  00 

Oris  H.  Milam.  Jr. 150  00 

McClung  E    Williams.. 150  00 

Otis  G.   Keslcr 150  00 

Leslie   A.   Fields. 150  00 

Dennis  W.  Shaffer 150  00 

Joe  Mazzella 150  00 

Lawrence  T  Robt^rta 150  00 

Russell  L    Sprouse 150  00 

Worth  C.  Hall 150.00 

A.  T    Cruikshanks 150.00 

James  G    McNerney 150  00 

James  G    Wilson 150  00 

Ohmer  B    Lowrv.  Sr 150  00 

John  P  McV/horter __ 150  00 

Arthur  L    Cobb 150  OO 

Ernest  C    Smith 180  00 

John  Getchem   Jr 150  03 

Prank  R.  Blizzard . 150  00 

Basil  G    LUly 150.00 

Joseph  J.  Nekorancc 150  00 

Walter  B   Herr. 150  00 

John   M    Tliaver _ 175  00 

Lyle    D    Hager 195  00 

Robert  L    Porter 150  00 

Charles  C    Wagner 190.00 

Lowell   Lanham . 175  00 

Dannls  W   Shaffer ._  150  00 

Edward  L   Brewer 180  00 


$150- $200: 

Louis  Mazzella $150.  00 

John    B.    Hartley --   150.00 

Russell    Hcffman. 180  00 

Dewey  D  Ballard 195.00 

Chas    B    Moore 160.00 

$200  and  over: 

Charles  E    Leftwlch 200.00 

Donald  W.  Foster 200  00 

Howard  O.  Whiting... 275  00 

John  Howell 215  00 

Edward   F.  Weber. 225.00 

Ivan  L.  Melton 225.00 

Alfred  T    Kirkland 200  00 

Russell  C.  Remagc 200.00 

Cary  G    Dunn 225.00 

William  C.  Reddv 200.00 

Kenneth  M.  Saunders. 200.00 

William    F.    Cline 200.00 

Howard  F.  Wehrle 200.00 

Arthur  S    MacArthur 200.00 

Richard    B    Tibbs - -  200.00 

C    Dewey  Rii^gs 200  00 

William  H   Underhlll 220  00 

Walter  S.  Henson 200  00 

Ravmond  W.  Osborne 225  00 

John  W    Sheffield 220  00 

Burl    A    Sawyers 210.00 

Bruce  Crawford 266  66 

Eva  Margaret  Carncs _L 200.00 

LEWIS    COUNTT 

$75- $100: 

C.ark  C.  Bush _  90.00 

Margaret   M.   Peterson 85  CO 

Chloe   Henry ._  90.00 

$100  «150: 

Mark  T   Bailey 110.00 

Arnett  W.  Brown. 125.00 

Hale  Sherrard 100.00 

Eva  J    Cp.sto 130  CO 

Harry  W,   Stewart 125.00 

Doy    Payne 100.00 

Dock  E    McClain 100  00 

Charles   Cummlngs 130  00 

June   W    Allman ICO.  00 

James  H.  Flesher 125.00 

Ernest  N.  Spaur 125  00 

Peter  P.   Dargan 130  00 

Lawrence   J    Casey 140.00 

$150  $200: 

James  G.  G.  Hcavner 150  00 

Worthy  D.  Allman _  175.00 

LINCOLN    COUNTT 

$75-8100: 

Walter  F.  Adklns 90  00 

Millard  F.  Adklns. _ 00.00 

Arnold  E.  Hughes 90.00 

Hal   H.  Helton 85  00 

Roy  G.  Shelton. _ ..•__.     90.00 

Forrest  Morris ^~ 80.00 

Orpha  Lambert 75.00 

$100  $150; 

Mary  E.  Curry 120.00 

Beatrice  Adklns 115  00 

Grace    FYaky 100.00 

Robert  Osborn 120.00 

George  W.  Dempsey,  Sr 125  00 

Leonard  H    Madden 125  00 

Wilburn  MulUns 100.00 

Walter  Sanders 125  00 

William  E.  Woodall 110.00 

Aquilla  C.  Belcher 110  CO 

Dana  Lawson 125.00 

William  H.  Chandler. 125  00 

Robert  C.  Sldebottom 130  00 

John   Watson 125.00 

Sherman   Isaac 125  00 

Russell    Wysong 100.00 

Eugene   Armstrong 110.00 

Marshall    Reynolds 125  00 

Thomas  H.    Lockwood 110  00 

Willie   Bias 120  00 

James  Hill 125.00 

Cesco  R    McMellon 125.00 

Roncie  H    Miller 145  00 

Jess   Dotscn 125  00 

Archelas   Smith 125.00 

Robert  L  Martin 125  00 

Edward   Brumflcld 110  00 

Locy  White 125  00 

Cash   McCoy 125  00 

$150  $200: 

Ella  Tlncher 150  00 

James    Hazriett . 175  03 

George   Williams 190  00 

Elza  B.  Adklns 150  00 
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$100-$150: 

Odell   Price $175  00 

Winficld  S.  Pearson 150  00 

Henry  H.  Smith 150  00 

Le.sllo    Keyser 160  00 

$200  and  over: 

Caudle  Adklns 225  00 

Fred  C.  Yates 230  00 

LOGAN    COUNTY 

$75-^100: 

Nell    Hunter 90.00 

Gason    Howard 85.00 

Thomas    Marcum 90.00 

$100-$150: 

Leonard  Pauley no  00 

Charles  D.   Hylton 140.00 

Melvin    Triolo 110.00 

Brit    Wellman __  125.00 

Chailcs    Stolllngs 110.00 

John  I.  Johnson ■. 110.00 

Troy    Anderbon IIC.OO 

Edward  L.  Hiinna 110.00 

Alvin  D.   Chanu 100.00 

Joe    Abel 110.00 

George  W.  Mullins ._ _ 100  00 

Ettlc    Walker 100.00 

O.  Gertrude  Oakley _.  130.00 

$150- $200: 

Vinson   W.   Rogers 160.00 

Thomas  L.  Bambrid^e 160.00 

Emmet  S.  McDonald _.   175  00 

Charles  D.  Shankllu 165.00 

Grover  F.  Lowe _ 160  CO 

$200  and  over: 

Mike  E.  Courtney _  210.  00 

John  B.  Markham _  200  00 

Owen  D.  Chambers 220  00 

Gillls    Adams 225  00 

Oliver  W.  Singleton _. _ __.  205  00 

L.  H.  Sedinger __ 215.00 

MARION    COUNTT 

$75-4100: 

Geraldine    Cook    Bradford 80  00 

Marguerite  Mclniire , 75  00 

Ckora  B.  Enochs ._ 95  00 

Kenneth  A.  Alltop 95.00 

Beryl  Holt _ _ 90  00 

Mary   Chambers. __ _     90  00 

Mabel  J.  Alha 85  00 

Mary  W.   Conaway 90.00 

Leo  E.  Thobjis 90.00 

Cecil  A.  Keener 85.00 

$100- $150: 

Gladys  Dixon _ _ .-.  105.00 

Lloyd  E.  Tonkcry _ 115.00 

Homer  C.  Masters.. 100.00 

Clyde  A.  Satterficld 105.00 

Charles  S    Dean. i;?5  CO 

Edgar   W    Athey 120  00 

John  P.  Wright 120.03 

Turner  Brummage 110.00 

James  P.  Burns.  Jr 135  00 

Forrest  M.  Millan __.  125.00 

Clarence  F    Schoudt li.i  oO 

Minor  O.  Dobble 140.00 

Edward  E.  Ashby 140.00 

James   F.   Knight 135  00 

Lester  8    Tennant 115.00 

Charles  E.  Hood 120.00 

Piancls  J.  Dunigan 125.00 

Orval  Hayhurst _..  100.00 

Luther  B.  Wilson 100  00 

Lenore  Vlrgean  Martin... 100  00 

Howard  D   McDonald _ 100  00 

Albert    Angelilll _„ 125.00 

Clyde  Parks 115.00 

George  E.  Pvles 125  00 

Dankl  J   Poicy 100  00 

Joseph  E   Timmlns 110  00 

J.  Ord  Tliomas 100  00 

Jay  L.  Houph 125  00 

David  E   Wetzel _ 100.00 

William  E   Dennis 110.00 

Charles  G.  Ott 110. CO 

Charles  P.  Tootliman _..  135  00 

William  E   Pox 125  00 

Isaac   Llnvllle —  100.00 

$150-$200: 

GeortTe  W  Ice 150.00 

William  A.  Lawlcr 155  00 

Charles  E.  Oocke _ 160.00 

Hubert  Wl'son - 150.00 

Charles  C    Patton 150  00 

X.  Lane  Bryan - —  160.00 


$150  $200' 

Paul   Kundratik $150  00 

Bird   Forney 175.00 

James  J.  Allen .  150  03 

$200  and  over- 

Ellas  N    Eddy.. 275.00 

Carl  S    Barnhart _ - 225.00 

Ocal  King 200  30 

Gerald  F.  Elliott 225.00 

MARSHALL  COUNTT 

$75-$100: 

Bruce  L.   Mnrrls... 90.00 

Carl   P'tnn  Robeits ^' ._     85.00 

Lee   Roy   Fitzgerald 80  00 

Kenneth  H.  Simmons 75  00 

C.  Wllburt   Burley 85  00 

J.  Clifford  Burge 90.00 

Charles   Palmer 95.00 

Harold  G.  Burkctt 80  00 

Joseph  E.  Shrlner 80.00 

$100-$150: 

George  H.  Brown ' .  125  00 

Charles  P.  McMahon 120  00 

Margaret  H.   Peel loO  CO 

Gladys    McCracken 100.00 

William  M    RigiTS 110.00 

Joseph  C.  Marsh 120  00 

Roy    Lowe 110  00 

Frank  A.  Swift 110.00 

William  L.  Davis lOO  00 

$150-8200: 

Edna  B    Sampson 175.00 

Kenneth  B.  Francis leo  00 

Arthur  P    Headley 180  00 

Harry  L.  Knox 150.00 

MASON    COUNTT 

$75  $100  Virginia  Humes _     80  00 

$100-$150: 

Jack  Colley 125.00 

Earl  H.  McCoy 145.00 

William  F.  Machir 125.00 

Leslie  G.  Meadows 100.00 

Thomas  G.  Lewis 110.00 

William  J.  Chapman , 100.00 

Dorsi^-l  E.  Smith , 125  00 

Frank    Mos.sor 125.00 

James  W.  Noble 110  00 

Lena    Foglesong 120.00 

John  William  Gibbs. 125.00 

Enos  C.  Winger 100.00 

$150-$200: 

Harry  Young 150.00 

Henry    Powers 180.00 

Charles  E    Frj- 150.00 

George  W.   Sprenger 150.00 

Alexander  D.  Gravely 150.00 

Frank    Board 150.00 

James  J.  Cunningham 195  00 

Henry    Ellas 150.00 

Parke  Cadle — _  150.00 

Carl  E.  Hagerman 175.00 

$200  and  over: 

Uovd    Rou  h _- 225  00 

Albert  E.  Thomas 210.00 

MERGES    COUNTT 

$75-$100: 

Ed^'ar  M.   Call 90.00 

Irene   M.  Ellis _     75.00 

Willie  M.  Thompson 90  00 

Eva    H.    Peery _ 75  00 

V/illlam   C.   Easley ._. 80.00 

$10O-$150: 

R.   Lee  Parker 135.00 

Berman   C    Snldow 100.00 

J    Frank  Neal 100.00 

Charles  P.  Bailey... 125.00 

Marvin    A.    Alexander 125.00 

Albert  E.  Calfee. _ 100  00 

Arlie   Johnson 100  00 

Fred  D.  Wood 100.00 

Archie  L.   Stafford. - 100.00 

Orville   W.    Hawhe« _ 100.03 

Homer  P.  Brenaman 110.00 

Ezra  W.  Belcher. 125.00 

John   W.   ehaw. _.. 110.00 

Grover    C.    Elmore 125.00 

Walton  W.  Hicks 135.00 

James  K.   Tiu;ijle 125.00 

Cogle  E.  Bailey 100.00 

Noah    C.    Stanley 125  00 

Marlon   E.  Smith 140  00 

Stella   M,   Bivena .  100  00 

LilKan    K.   Sutton 100.00 

B.rclif!elcl  F.  Palmer 100,03 
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ri50  $200: 

Edward  T.  TvTfe _ __ $150  00 

L.    S-iOkM    Hamilton loO  CO 

Charles   K.    Baxter ..- - ---   160.00 

t200  and  ever: 

Noah    E    Flint - 203  00 

*jhn    R.    Ayers - 200.00 

MINERAL   COCNTT 

»75-»100: 

J(rs<ph   A    WpnseU 90,00 

Sttlia  F.  Carey 85  00 

tlOO  9150: 

Clvde  P    RJddfl 123.00 

Sara  M    Johnston ._ 100.00 

Winfred  R    Tharp 135  00 

William   E.   Kipht 100.00 

v.Am'-kl   T    S!:i;er 100  00 

Gordon   D.   Bennt-tt 100.00 

.    Geor«e  T    Wright 100.00 

John  B.  Mullen -- 100  00 

William  I.  Clark _ 100  00 

'nob-rt  C   GortBell 120  00 

Charles    Couehenour 110.00 

Charles  E.  Leary 125  00 

Henrv  R    Ja-itson 125.00 

^       Guy  C    Adams^ _ 100.00 

Gecrce  J.  Kee<fan. 100.00 

Plovd  McNamar.- .-- 100.00 

$150  $2vX): 

Harry  E.  Pnrrlll 150  CO 

Ixjuis  S.  L«ps 150.00 

William  C.  Cornelius 150.00 

Rus<«ell  S    Entler -- 150.00 

Howard  G    Dixon. —   150.00 

Thomas  C.  Chrlsman 150.00 

$200  and  over:   Robert  B.  Melody 220.00 

MINGO    COUNTY 

175  $100: 

Nancy  Forter 90  00 

Pearl  Hatliold. 75  00 

Hui?h  Swacler 75.00 

Bovd  Parsley - 90.00 

$10(K$150: 

William    Hamraersley 125  00 

John    Dillon 100.00 

Huifh    Wellman 125  00 

Floyd  H.  Burns 100.00 

Dave  Blanken^hip 100.00 

George   W    Marcum 100  00 

John  Collins 100  00 

Raymond  L    Ailiff 100.00 

R    L    Harmon 100  00 

William  T  Damion 105.00 

Clarence  Shipc. 100  00 

Eula  Ward 115  00 

Hawthorne  A  Goodloe 135  00 

Frank   Azzara 110.00 

A    L   Starr — 100.00 

M    H.  Parsley 100.00 

$150  $200: 

Samuel  T.  Waller 150  00 

WiHiam  M    Gannon 150  00 

William  V   Webb -_. 150.00 

Floyd  D.  Chafln. 150.00 

W.  Howard  Cllne loO  00 

Ellas  H.  Millard . 195  00 

$200  and  over: 

Abner    Pleasants 200  09 

Harry  K.   Balsden 220  00 

Gratho   Mounts 220  00 

Claude  E    Ratcliff ._. 225.00 

Che>ter  Brown , 225.00 

EUiel  M    B.  Johnston 200.00 

MONONGALIA     COUNTT 

$75^ -$100: 

Jiinrs   D.   Kins 85.00 

Prank   E.  JoUiSc . 85.00 

Steve  G    Morns 85  00 

Emma    Hesen 90  00 

Helen   Placotis 75.00 

Grover  Jamison 90.00 

Kcrrait    Hawley 95  00 

Toncy    Ponccrcff 85  00 

John  J.  Delaney.  Jr 75  03 

Ro»e  M:irino 75  00 

James  lliomos 75  00 

1100 -$150: 

Harry  B.  McDonald 125  00 

John  M    Gockc.. 125  00 

Harlev  Hundley 110  00 

Earl  Wade 100  CO 

John  R.  Hlxenbaugh 125  00 

David    M    Thomas lOO.  00 

Bert  W'.dner I'.O  00 

James  D    Ward 125.00 

Thornton  W.  Clark 130.00 


$100- $150: 

Lonnie  Blosser $135.00 

Harry  E.   Huggins. - ItO  00 

Penton   Berry ---   125  00 

Marlon  J    Robinson 110.00 

Tliomas   Hclfrlck 100.00 

Luddlntjton  Brown 100  00 

Irene   Spitz. - 135.00 

Chape    Wilson.. _.. 130. OJ 

Jean  Fleming 100  CO 

Dove  Howell 105.00 

Ida  L.  Wilson 110  00 

Ernest  E.  Morris 125  00 

Lloyd   N    W.uers 100  00 

Jascph  E    Hcltz - --   100.00 

William  R.  Hewitt 135.00 

Philiip    Peroots. 125.00 

Leonard  Yost K'O.OO 

J:imes   Wats.-^n 100.00 

Marcaret   J.   Buchanan .  — 105.00 

Sarah  Ann  Rice 100.00 

W.  H.irvev  Falkenstme 100.00 

James   G.' Shaffer ICO.  00 

James  T.  Nu'l 125  00 

Ravmcnd  S.  Bailey .-   115.00 

Joseph  Mike 100.00 

J:imes   Watson 100.00 

Howard  Dawson 110.00 

Thomas  L.  Connell 110.00 

Richard  Wigham 100.00 

EU  Ruben^iieu 135.00 

$150  $200: 

Forney  Raber 150  00 

William  J.   Jartiison 150.00 

Donald  K   Marchland 175  00 

Howard   M.    Wells.. 165  00 

Clarence  R.  Boylcs _ 153.00 

Georj^e  H.  Campbell - 150.00 

Gilbert  Sanders _. 150.00 

Ernest    G.   Brown 150.00 

$200  and  over: 

Joe  R.  Jov 225  00 

Henrv   Lough 210  00 

Roy  M.  Hall 2C0.  00 

MONROE    COUNTY 

$75-$ 100: 

Vcrda  C.  T.   Rodgers 75.00 

Brown   S    Neel 95  00 

John  E    Brewer 75.00 

$100  S150: 

C.  Thomas  Sibold 125  00 

Claude    Rowan 100  00 

R.  Gravdon  Tugsle 105  00 

Joe  H.  Dunn 100.00 

Thomas  P    Butler 100.00 

Wiley  K.  DiUman 100  00 

Earl    Mann 100.00 

Fred   B    Martin 100.00 

J.  Conway  Baker 125.00 

Rodney  W.  Welder 100.00 

John  E    Fullen 125.00 

G.orge  L.  E^cleston... .._  100  00 

William  D.  Lowery 100  00 

T    Burton  Gwinn 100  00 

Gcf.rge  T.  Brooks 125  00 

Sarah  O.  Livcsay 130  00 

Arthur  W.  Boone 100.00 

$15a  $200: 

Byron  B.  Ruddell... 150.00 

Clarence  J.  Van  Dyke 150  00 

Addison  C.  Eili.son 175  00 

Jack  P.  Johnson 175  00 

$200  and  over: 

E.itfU    Thomas ..^ 200.00 

Ernest  B.  Wagner 200.00 

MCOWELL   COUNTY 

$100-$150: 

James  W    Short 100  ^o 

William  M   Pearman 125.00 

Maston  G    Thomason 100.00 

Robert  H.  Urps ICO  03 

Fred  B.  Scxtcn _   ICO  00 

Pearl  S.  Walker.  Jr.. 100.  no 

Lacy  Lcvp 125.  00 

John  J    Riffe 125.00 

Josrph  R.  Dinkins ICO.  GO 

John  W.  Stilwell 120.00 

Bernard  L    Neal 130.00 

Donna  Mitchamore 115.00 

Hattie  Waldron 115.  00 

Ruth  S.  Parri.-h 100.00 

Ruth  C.  V,'<x:dy 135  00 

Earnest  L.  Bright 115  OO 

$15(K$200: 

Harry   Turner 150.00 

William  J.  Highbcrger 150.00 
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$150  $200: 

Mike    Defurla $150  00 

David  G    Herman _   150.00 

$200  and  over: 

Peter  W.  Peterson 200.00 

Jolly  A.  Adk'.ns 215  CO 

Thomas  P.  A.«hworth 1 225.  00 

Cecil  M.  Johnson 220.00 

MOUCAN    COUNTY 

$75  $100: 

Lola  M.  Phillips 80.00 

Janet  B.  Wachter 75.00 

$100  $150: 

Hillary  J.  Catlett 120.00 

Dewey    Shoppard 100  00 

Charles  Miller 100.00 

John   C.  Somt-rs 100  00 

Lee  A.  Hewett __  100.00 

tlSO  $200: 

Paul   I.   Noland 150.00 

Brlce   A.  Hclsley.. 175.00 

NICHOLAS   COUNTY 

$75-5100: 

Creorge   R    Ccrbett. 90.00 

Lanty  H    Walker 80  00 

Otis  Spencer 75.00 

$100  $150: 

John  W.  Wocse 125.00 

Elmer  O.  Spencer 100  00 

Cecil  Brown 100.00 

John  K    DufTy 100.00 

Newman    H.   Trout 100.00 

Perry    M     Ru^^h 110  00 

Samuel  H.  Perkins 100  00 

William   E    Ford 125  00 

Tobias    T.    Fields 100.00 

Joseph  M.   McMillion 100.00 

Orvll  A.  Frame __   100.00 

Ivan  M.  Hunter 100  00 

William   B    Baber 100.00 

Clarence  A.  Herold 100  00 

Vernon  B    White 100  (K) 

Jess  Sparks 110  00 

Guy  A.  Vau^han 125  00 

Bern.ard    Maloney 100.00 

$150-$200:  Lee  S.  Fitzwater 150.00 

$200  and  over:  Frank  McMillion 200.00 

OHIO   COUNTY 

$75- $100: 

Harold  Hill 85. 

French   D.   Walton 85 

Wilbur  Duncan 80. 

Charles   A.   Norton 85. 

Rocco   DcMaria 90. 


Apnes  M    King 80. 

Clara  Mushru.'-h 90. 

Ha7el   M.   Lewis 90. 

$100  $130: 

Charles  B.  N!ckison 115. 

Albert  R    Al'oinger 125 

Amos  O   Workman 135. 

Gcorj^e  H.  Efthemcs 125. 

Lorctta  A.  Lcckycr 100. 

Thomas  M.  McDonough 140. 

Lucille  M.  Dolan 100. 

V/illiam  H.  Havercamp.. 105. 

Mary  G.  Malooly lO'i 

Eleanor  M.  Carroll 130. 

John  H.  Ccnrcd 100 

John  B.  Ebbert 125. 

William   Chapline 120. 

William  J.  Caytcn 100. 

Lloyd   Bov/crs 110. 

William  L.  Zirk'e 110. 

Edv.ard   A.   Martin 100 

Mack  ShilliUi; . 125, 

Charles   L    Lally 115 

Herbert    Wil.son 143. 

Joseph   Chapline 125. 

Harry  Al'.en  Dague 125. 

G.  Lou  Albertine 125. 

Joseph  M.  Fmlcy 110 

Carl  E.  Incrram . 110. 

James  T.   Hrmdlan 125 

Calvin  L.  Huggns 120. 

Jack  V.  Enalor 100 

Charles  D.  Morris.  Sr _ 110 

$150  $200: 

James  J.   Tustln 150 

Chester  T.  Kinnev 153 

William   G.  Hann'a 150. 

$200  and  ever: 

Charles  C.  Savage 240 

Leon  A.  Thornburg 225. 
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PENDLETON  COUNTY 

$75-$100: 

Cleda    Trumbo $95  00 

Julian  G.  Waddy. .—  93.03 

$100^5150: 

Cl.arle.^  H.  Bdrks... 130.00 

J.   RUey   Thompson 125.00 

$150-$230: 

Edwin  P.  Simmons 150.00 

Fred    Calhoun 155.00 

John  N.  Murphy _ 150.00 

$200  and  over: 

Grover  C.   Evick 200.00 

Clyde  G.  Garlow 200.00 

PLEASANTS    COUNTT 

$75  $100: 

William    M.    Garrison 85  00 

Mell,.sa    Barron _ 80.00 

James  F.   Riddle 75  00 

Vincent    B.    Riston 90.00 

$100  $150: 

Lawrence  Elder 100.00 

John    E.    Barlow 100  00 

George  G.  Shintjleton 125  00 

I>amrn    Lorke 100  00 

Sloan   E    McKnlght 100.00 

Mary    F.    Chambers.. 125.00 

James   R.   McTaggart 145.00 

Otha  F    Lamp 100  00 

Harold    E.    Dougherty 135.00 

$150- $200: 

George   W.    McCullough 150.00 

Arthur  C.  Lamp 150.00 

$200  and  over: 

Charles   F.   Ingraham 200  00 

Arthur   M.   Senne 200  00 

POCAHONTAS  COUNTT 

$75-$ 100: 

Ivan    N.   Barlow —     75.00 

William  H.  Rogers 75  00 

Elbert  M    Henderson. 75  00 

Ernest   N.  Moire,  Jr 75.00 

J    Frank  A.shfcrd.. 85  00 

John   W.   Hayslette - - -         90  00 

Robsrt  R.  Eades 85.00 

$100  $150: 

Edd   E.   Walker — 100  00 

Frank  Moore 100.00 

Charles  McQualn _   100  00 

Ben  Ktlli£on 100.00 

Elmer  J.   Hourh:n 100  00 

Arnold  C.  Burns 125  00 

James  K.  Marsha'.l 100  00 

Clarence  L.  Barlow 100  00 

Jam.es   H    Ncttineham 100.00 

William  H.  Barlow 100  (tO 

Guy   H.   Pultz - 100  00 

Frank   R    H2rp?r 125  00 

Ernest  L.  Bailey.  Jr 120  00 

Lois  L.  Coyner 135  00 

Odie  G.  Clark.'^on 100.00 

Eweil  P.  Kramer 100  00 

Cieorgp  V.  Hannah,  Jr 1.30  00 

Guv  Thoma.s . 125  00 

$150-$200:   Lee  W.  Ruckman... 150  00 

$200  and  over:  Hubert  Kershner 225.00 

PRESTON  COUNTY 

C75  $100: 

Wiiram  H.  Bolyard 95.  00 

Vireil  Britlon 95  00 

Charles   Wlggs 95  00 

Frank  W.  Baylor 90  00 

Thomas  C.  Burj^e 90.00 

Marion  G.  Reynolds 80.00 

Paul  W.  Morris 85.00 

Okey   Ellis _     95  00 

Virginia    Bnritell. 90.00 

Carl  W.  Grow 95.00 

$100  $150: 

Blame  Frazee 100  00 

Alice  West 100.00 

G»*orgla    Wilson 100  00 

Michael  W.  Foley _ 100.00 

Walter  G.  Puiiiam 120  00 

James  M    Wood _.  140  00 

Clark   BiiilfcV 135.  00 

Dennis  Withers.. ___  135.00 

Clarence  Ice 100  00 

G-orge  D.  Sell 115  00 

Victor  A.  Stex-kman 110  00 

Eut;rne  E.  White 125  00 

David  W.  McVlcker 100.  "0 

Wr.fred  Borgman 110  00 

Georpe    B-ce.. 120.00 

Hayea  Sapp 100.00 
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V1CO-«150:  .,nn  nn 

William  H    ppUiny - •jx!;  ^ 

Jam«>«   H.   Smith -- -- ,?;  XX 

Charles  G.  Emerson AX  no 

John  R.  Jackson 100.00 

Carl  A    Metheny.- »- *^^ 

lenry  H   Ridgeway 110.00 

Dayton  B»My:ird - 100.00 

Eugene  H    McGinuls 100  00 

Cltnt  Mo  near -^ - - 100.  CO 

Jos«'ph  Burke 100  00 

Denr.ls  C    Kir.kald 100.00 

Pretlerlck  W.  Horchler 100.00 

tlMV42tX): 

Rifhard  Cale 150.00 

Lillian  Yoater 150.00 

Chester  E.  Proudluot 165.00 

Jamos  B    Tavlor. 150.00 

Mllfcrfl  Hardpsty - 150.00 

Troy  Wil.son  -- --   165.00 

James  Simmons 175.00 

1200  and  cvir: 

Frrd  E   Gates... — 205.00 

Wilbur  V.  Lvons 250.00 

Keith  H.  Gnfflth 225.00 

PtTTNAM    COUNTT 

$75- »10O;   Mildred  Martin— 80.00 

tlOO  CldO: 

Homer  E    Miller 115. CO 

John  Henson... 125.00 

Harold    Payne. - - 110.00 

Hafck.ill    SlKman 100.  CO 

Jack  Spurlock 130.00 

Harold   C.irtmll 110.00 

Diirothy  B.  Brown 125.00 

A^nes   Burns 130.00 

Okev  W   MrCianahan- _ -- 125  CO 

Tonimy    Smith.. --   120.00 

Garland  H    D<an 110.00 

Guy  B    Henderson 110.00 

Lawrence    Godd:ird 110.00 

•15a«200: 

Jasper  H.  Harris 150.00 

OrviUc  Beaver 150  00 

Andrew  A.  Arbuckle - 160.00 

Lvnn  C.  McCann 195.00 

John  D.  HarrUi - —  150  00 

J    Ed  fYazier 175  00 

Clarence  V.  Eastes ." 165.1(0 

t200  and  over:  Jolui  FrunkUu  Muck 22o.00 

RALEIGH    COUNTY 

|75-«100: 

J.hn    W.    McGinnls 85  00 

Judith    Moorefltld 85.  CO 

♦100  S150: 

K.  nry  T.   Belcher.. 100  PO 

Waldo   J.    Keaton - 100.00 

Ar\-  H    Crawford — 125.00 

Annie    Allen 10.->  00 

Bemic-e   Gatherum 130.00 

WiUter  C.   Jones — - 100.00 

Claude    W     Fawbush - —  liiS.  00 

Charles   W    Surrait 125.00 

Erne>t    Klsh - 125.00 

Harriet  W    Barrett 100.00 

Ira  C.  Beckett 125  00 

J.   E    Allff 100.00 

Felix    Yon 125  00 

Luther  R    Vass - 125.00 

S-.la.s  S.  Gore 100  00 

Elijah  B.  Dehart 125.00 

Harvey  L.  Terslngcr 125.00 

$150  $200: 

Paul     Robertson - 150  00 

Thomas   J    MoCornilck 150.00 

Mack  M    Mendor _ —  17^  00 

John  Getcher.  Jr. .— _ 150.00 

$200  and  over: 

Cc»bv  C.  Cooke 200  00 

Drivld  W    McLean... 205  00 

Dallas    H     Thomas ..225  00 

Frank   P    Robitiion 200  00 

Ira    Holliday 200.00 

RANDOLPH    COTJNTT 

$7S-$100: 

Be!«s    W<»ese 75  00 

Hattle   F    Miller 85.00 

John    H     Monm 80.00 

Charles    J     McCusker... 90  00 

Odessa  J.   Manning 75  00 

Edw-ard    J     U^bb... 90.00 

Ralph  E    Nutter 90.00 

Victor    S     Goldberg 90.00 

Saj  Coberly 90.  00 


$75-$100: 

Berradlne  M.  Wolfe $85  00 

Alonzo  Snelson. - - 90.00 

$100-$150: 

Leslie    J     Ervlne — 100  00 

Frank  Hammer.    Sr. -- 125  00 

Monzel  M    Haller... —  125.00 

Henry   M    Matheny - -  100.00 

Jasptr  K    Parsons. 100.00 

Marv  M    Shay ,. - 125.00 

Emma    Hunnlcutt 110.00 

Andrew  O    Tacy 110.00 

Stanley    J     Peters 100.00 

B    Lee  Pharcs 100  00 

M.irlon  L    Hart ---   100.00 

Cecil   Armstrong.. 100.00 

George  L    Trahern 125.00 

WiHiam   G.   Smith - 115  00 

Ravmond  D   Tavlor - 100  00 

Rdbert    P     Wachob -- 100  00 

Plummcr   B.   Crawford 115.00 

Houston    A    Wood — - 115.00 

Roy    W.    Moore -. 130  00 

Clarissa    Gilmore 100.00 

Anna   C.    Jovce 115.00 

Decatur  O.  Harper 140.00 

$150-200: 

H.irrv   D    Scott ^- 150  00 

Herbert  E    Ncff - - 150.00 

D    Randolph  Parsons _ 150.00 

Edwin    GiUooly.. - - - 175.00 

$200  and  over: 

W    Rushton  Ross.. _ 225  00 

William  J.  Rvan 200.00 

Fred  O.  Wilkinson.. 215.00 

Paul  R.  Hinkle -. 270.00 

RITCHIE  COUNTT 

$75-$100: 

Hosra   Hill 90  00 

Rosemary    Murphy 80.00 

Richard     Prlinm. 90.00 

$10O-$150: 

Robert   F.    McVey .- 100.00 

Orlan    Wells 100.00 

H;irvey   Talkington 135.00 

Blair  B.  Boall 140.00 

Vincent  Kibbee - 130.00 

Bill   Boston - 130.00 

Army  B.  Klllingsworth.. 100.00 

Cl-iarles  J.  Stanley.. __  125.00 

Hester  M.  Wilson 115.00 

Harland  B.   Null 135  00 

Geori,'e  P.  Pierce ICO.  00 

$150  »200: 

Eiirl    D.    Clayton. _ 185.  CO 

Grant  F   Sandy 150  00 

$200  and  over:  Wesley  W.  Phipps ...  200.00 

ROAJ4E    COUNTT 

S75^$10C:    Myrtle    Hunt 85.00 

$100-A150: 

Joe    W.    Knight 130.00 

Brell    Kee 110.00 

Lora    Serpent 140.00 

Belle  R.  Goff 115  00 

Robert  Ulvsses  Carlens 110.00 

Allie  B    Gainer 110.00 

Mont    Whited. .110.00 

Dutch    Batten... 135.00 

Samuel    Lee 140.00 

Clnrence  Mace _ 130.00 

Byron  E    Hclswacie , 115.00 

Emory    Ferrell 135  00 

Elmer  Coleman „ _  110.00 

$150-$200: 

Ople  Dye 195.00 

Hurley  C    Elswick 160.00 

Huch    Mounts 175.00 

Benson  Leroy  Sherrlll 150.00 

$200  and  over:  Ira  C.   Cottrell _.  225.00 

SUMMEP.S    COUNTT 

$75-$100: 

James  E   Ford 80.00 

Gordon  H    Skaggs 90.00 

Lena    V     Miller 90.00 

Ethel  Hr.mer 75.00 

$100-150: 

Elizabeth  Havthe 140.00 

Rov  G.  Fr^rlev... _ __   1:30.00 

Jesse  H    Walthall 100.00 

Vema  D.  Hutch1?on 120.00 

LiHian  M   ScMomrldge.. ^__  120.00 

William  J.  Hill __ 105.00 

John  J.  Hinchman .^ 100.00 

Edward  J.  Hughes. _ 100  00 

Ezra  C.  Cole __ 100.00 
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$1C0-?150: 

Ashby  L    Eubank $100.00 

Ray   R.  Haythe... __. 125.00 

Den  C.  Vass 100.00 

Cary  D.  McCormick 100  00 

Dillard  W.  Richards _  125  00 

Clinton  F.  Boude 105.00 

Seldon  Adkms 100  00 

James  G.  Gardner 120  00 

Edd  T.  Edwards 100.00 

Roy  H.  Bennett _ 125  00 

$150-$200: 

Harrj-  W.  Surbaugh 150.00 

Luther  G.  Neelv 150  00 

$200  and  over:  J.  Clyde  Dillon 200.00 

TAYLOR    COUNTY 

$75-$100: 

V^irgil  Lewis  Marks 90.00 

Herbert    Withers 90  00 

James   Sheets 90  00 

Aurelia  D.  McGonagle . 95.00 

Helen   C.   Gerkin 85.00 

Clarence   D.    Losh 90.00 

Carl  L.  Curry 80  00 

Harland   D.   Kelley 90.00 

$100^$150: 

Clarence  L    Wolford 100.00 

John  D.  Powell 100.00 

$100  $150: 

William   T.   Gates . 120  00 

Charles  A.  Lllzlnger - 100  00 

Fred    Hickman 120.00 

Walter    Lucas 125.00 

Waltman  W.  Lambert 110  00 

Jesse    Jenkins 110  00 

Joseph   H    McCue... 110  00 

Tony  Mu«tachlo 115.00 

Joseph  B.   Waters 115  00 

Mary   Marks ICO.  00 

Juanita    Hardin.. 100  00 

Bruce    Wccse 110.00 

James  Young -  130  00 

James  W    Eoice 125.  CO 

Luther    Fa.st 100  00 

Thomas  J.  Gates 145.00 

Willis  R.   Collett 115.00 

John  McMullen. _ ICO.  00 

John  T.  Miller 120.00 

Lonzel  B.  Thomas 135.00 

Clyde   T.   Hickman 135  00 

Joseph   B.   Dryfleld. 135.00 

P150-$200: 

Samuel  Fred  Mason 150  00 

Karl   Wince 170.00 

$200  and  over:  Wallace  N.  Henderson _ 225.00 

TUCKER   COUNTY 

$75-$ 100: 

Goldle  Squires 75.00 

Robert    Hall 90  00 

Clarence    V.    Nestor. 90  00 

Howard  R.   Dudley 75.00 

George  B.  Donalds 90.00 

R.   Claire   Forsythe _ 80.00 

$100-$150: 

Waldo  P.  Williams 125.00 

Emil    Braun 110.00 

Victor  O.  Lutz 125.00 

Otha  R.  Roderick 135  00 

Earl    Moore 100  00 

A.   Jay  Shaffer 100  00 

Harold   C.   Hill 130  00 

Godfrev    Moore -  — 100  00 

Del  J.  Parsons —  -  125  00 

Leo   C.   Harp?r 140  00 

John  T.   Auvil 115  00 

Robert    Rickard 135  00 

Thomas  B.  Hedrick 115.00 

$l50-$200: 

Samuel  C.  Hinkle 175  00 

Charles  W.  Fi-sher 150  00 

Ernest   A.   Riffle 150.00 

Forrest   A.  Houdvschell 150  00 

$200    and    over:   Milliard    E.    HlUiard -  225  00 

TYLER     COUNTY 

$100-$150:  ,„^  ^ 

John   L.   HauBht.. 125.00 

Albin  H.  Smith 100  00 

Arlington    Dotson... 100  00 

Edv/ard   S.  Foley 135.00 

Audrey   M.   Dotson 100  00 

Earl    Mossor - 145.00 

Nettle    Mapie 100  00 

Homer    LeMa3tcrs —  130.00 

$150  $200:   Robert  E    Sellers 150.00 

$200  and  over:  Charles  E.  Morris 200.00 


UPSHUR  COUNTY 

$75-$100' 

Coleman  C.  Oldaker $9^  00 

Glenn    Westfall 00  00 

$100  $150: 

Lee    Gla-'S. 125  00 

Roy    Warner 100  00 

Hallie  M.  Teter _.-  105  00 

Mary    K.    Porman 130  00 

Earl    Crawford 100  00 

Charles  Johnson 100  00 

Joseph   T.   Conley 135.00 

Randolph   Lane 125.00 

Farrell   E    McKinney 125  00 

Boone  E.  Houghton 125  00 

Arthur    H.    Smith. 145  00 

Albert  R.  Miles 125.00 

Hubert  H.  Brvant... 140  00 

Rus.-;ell  R.   PliiUips _._ 125  00 

$150  $200: 

Michael  P.  Stockert 150  00 

Brenna  O.  Burnslde 150.00 

$200   and  over:    Gilbert  C.  McAvoy 200.00 

WAYNE   COUNTY 

$75  $100: 

Sam  Campbell 95  00 

Bert   E    Damron 95  00 

I-Yank  Maynard 95  00 

George    D.    Harris 95.00 

Scctt    Marcum 95  00 

$100  $150: 

Anne   Kettell 130  00 

Kearney    Allen 125.00 

Calvin  N.  Lawson 100.00 

Henry  C.  Clendenln 110  00 

Welzle   Peters rJO  00 

Huu'h   S.   Ketchum 120.00 

William    S.    Rcsj 120  00 

John  S.  Dean 110  00 

Washington  V.  Stanley 140.00 

Moses  Asbury 120.00 

Charles   Minis   Adkins 120  00 

Lawrence    Adkins 120  00 

James   R    Foster 120  00 

Daniel  W    Vinson 120.00 

Sam   Isaac 100.00 

Boyd    N.    Adkins _ ._. 120.00 

Alvis    Christian. 120.00 

Edward  L.  Crura 105  00 

Muss    Lester , r20.00 

Walter  Marcum 120  00 

Flem    Stanley 120.00 

Russell    Carts 100.00 

Floyd   A.   McCalllster _ _  l:jO  00 

Chap  M.   Adkins 120  00 

John  McClellan, 140  00 

Theron     Wellman 120  00 

Anderson    Marcum 120.00 

Taylor    Ross 120.00 

George    Finley 120  00 

James  Huff 140.00 

Saint   T.   Rutherford 125  00 

Oscar  J.  Farley 135  00 

William  T.  Hardwick 120.00 

$150  $200: 

Haney  May 155.00 

Mcllie  Fra.sher 150  OO 

Chester    Williams 175.00 

Elrnest   Plymale 150  00 

George  D.  Walter 150.00 

Elba    Drown 150  00 

William   B.   Clark 150.00 

Allen    K.    Toney 150  00 

Jason  C.  Hart 175.00 

J.   Virgin   Thompson 170.00 

Curtis    Pljrmale 160  00 

James  M.  Bailey 160.00 

$200  and  over: 

Klah    Adkins 200  00 

Henry  Fisher  Fry 200.00 

WEBSTER     COUNTY 

$75- $100: 

Dana  H    Groves 75.00 

Lester  B.   Morton 90.00 

Frank  G.  Jordan 75.00 

H.  Clay  Rader 95.00 

Novll  C.  Blcd.soe 75.00 

Noah   W.   Cool 95  00 

Porter  M.  Cochran 90.00 

Thomas  A.  Green 75.00 

Hoy  L.  Henllne. 85.00 

$100^  $150: 

Harry  H.  Harris 125  00 

Walter  H.  Herold 100.00 

Arvella  Cunningham .: 115.00 

Lanty  H.  Starcher --   100.00 

Mary  K.  Berthy. -  115.  00 
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H0O-»ir.O:  ^,^^  ^ 

Dnna  M   Hicks ilSS  00 

Jonas    R     Tvler 100.00 

Morgan  M    Arthur 100  00 

Ralph  G.  Iscnhart - 100.00 

I    Baker    Hamrlck - -~  125  00 

Charles  W    Dever ---   100  00 

Rrbrrt    Anderson 100  00 

Wesley  T.  McCray - - 100  00 

Balvatore  Paciflco 100.00 

Standard   B    Hall -.- — -   100.00 

PYances    H     Makomb 100  00 

Osrar  M.   Bealc... 100  00 

$150  «2lX). 

George  R.  Morton 150  00 

Mary   Sue   Llacly 175.00 

William  A    McFarlane 150  00 

Paul   R.  Wellman - 150  00 

•200  and  over: 

John   Conrad-. 200.00 

WZTZEL  COCNTT 

»7S-«100: 

John  Wesley  Rice - 90  00 

;    Burl    Arnctt ---     90  00 

I    Burl    WUlpy --     ''S  00 

Bruce     Hinerman 75  00 

William  F.   D:shop -_. 90  03 

Charles  C.  Obllnger --- '85  00 

Mean  C.  Freeland - 75  00 

Hallie    J.    Hcnthorne : 75  00 

H.Lrrv   O.  Phillips 75  00 

Paul   E.   Jones 75  00 

IIOO  tl50: 

Howard  Kelfer 100  00 

Robert  E.  Rush - — 100  00 

Scott  Yost 100.00 

Blanche  L.  Helnzman 115  00 

Varena  L.  Furrell 110  00 

Henry   Cole 100.00 

David  B.  Fisher 100.00 

Robert  B.  Groncr - -— 100  00 

Rouben   W.    Yoho 100  00 

Wr.Uam   H    Earnshaw --- -   100  00 

Charles  A    Ramsey -- 100.00 

Isaac  H.  Uni>,'h 100.00 

Chester  A    Parsons.- 100  00 

Andy  W.  Flnley.. -- —   120.00 

$15a  $200: 

Clem   Shrlvcr -- 150  00 

William   A.    Yeater 150  00 

Hubert   B    Custer ..- 150  00 

♦200  and  over:   Lawrence  Oneacre . —  210  00 

vnzT  COtrNTT 

•75-$100" 

Addle  L  Adams 80  00 

Eula  G.   Parks.. 75.00 

$100  «150: 

Lcnnie  C    Price 100  CO 

John  E.  Boston 125  00 

Charles  W    Clinton 125  00 

Von  G    Ott 120  00 

William  B   Flnt 130  00 

James  A.  Blankenship 100  00 

Holhe  L.  Vaudale 130  00 

Paul    McCauley 125  00 

•  15&«200: 

Amos  Trippett 150.00 

Okey   F.    Full 150.00 

WOOD    COVNTT 

»75-fl00: 

Virginia    Prlbble... _ 90.00 

Fr:ink    J.    Kellpy 90  00 

Mary    F.    Oarber 85.00 

Bessie    Bower 9J.  00 

Bessie    Sinclair 90.00 

Ltlltan   Bull 90.00 

J    Keith  Thomson 90.00 

James   K.   Brvan 90.00 

Edward    A     Biker 90.00 

Beulah  C    droves 80.00 

Albert    Halfhill 90.00 

C»«^rge  T.  Secrlfit  - 85.00 

»10O4150: 

Frederick  J    Weiland 125.00 

Gfonje    W      Abrls 125.00 

Cecil    V     Mill:*    100. 00 

William  C.  Russell _  110.00 

Jackson   C     Horprr. 145.00 

James  R    Bi-mf'-M 100.00 

Z«dock  H    1               mer 100  00 

Herbert  J    >..              a... 135  00 

Charlfs  E   Ftahertv.. 130  00 

Chor'es  B   Sherwood.. 140  00 

Clannce  E    Young 125  00 

Harrv  M    Bi'sh_    100  00 

Wimam  H.  Batten. 100.00 


$10O-«150: 

Charles   R    Smith - $130  00 

Rex    F   Flcshcr 125.00 

Claurte  M    Wcekley 12=s.  00 

Clvde  Wehb 100.00 

Rolla  Johnston.  Jr. 135.00 

Hiu-old  B.  Walsh.. 100.00 

Blanche    V.    Rector 120.00 

Garnet  Tomer 125.00 

Glenn   Duckworth.. 145  00 

James  C.  Smith 110  00 

Lewis  Secvers 125  00 

William  M    Hill .-- 125  00 

Will  C.  Robinson. 100  00 

John  Z    Miller 12a.  CO 

William  C.   Russell 110.00 

■Harrison  Warren 125.00 

Frank  G  Davis 100  00 

Harry  G.   Wilson 100  00 

James  F.  Atkinson 125  00 

William  Bush — _ 120  00 

Howard  A    Clarkson 125.00 

WiiUam  Beil 110.  00 

$150^  $200: 

Gordon  C.  Enoch.. 150  00 

Larry  J.  Null 160.00 

Samuel   J    Anderson.. 150.00 

James   M.   Deem 175.00 

Theodore  E.  Keller 160.00 

Tliomas   Tennev 175  00 

PYederick    E.    Wolfe. 165  00 

Clyde   H.   Watson 150.00 

Una   L.   Jarvls _ 150.00 

Vivian  E.   Hoyt 150.00 

$200  and  over: 

Harold  Anderson 250.00 

Joseph  B.  Dtmpsey 200  00 

WYOMING   COUNTY 

$75-$ 100: 

Florlo  Pals.. 90.00 

John   E.   Cline _ 90.00 

Carl  M.  Cook... 80  00 

Cl.u-a  B.  Burton 80.00 

$10O  $150: 

Lacy    Bailey 100.00 

W.   Cal   Bailey 100.00 

Garner  Roles 100.00 

John   R.   Shurniite _   100.00 

Josse   Mills 100.00 

W;lda   Caldwell 100.00 

Garner   E.    Byrd 100.00 

Ash  Cook 100.00 

Clarence  V.  Walker 100.00 

Clem  Wylie.. 115  00 

Felix  Dixon 100.00 

Flavious  P.Ward 100.00 

Thomas  L.   Bailey 100.00 

Don  L    Cook   125.00 

Ch.^rlfg  H.  Cook .  loo  00 

$15O-$200: 

Robert   Beavers 150.00 

George  W.  Biggs _ ".I  150  00 

$200  and  over: 

Thomas  A.  Dnmeron 225.00 

William   M.   Rutherford "'_  2OO.  00 

Charles  E.  Kinzer 200  00 

Charged  to  district  projects  {county  where  check  received  noted) 
$75$ 100: 

Virginia  Quinn   (Monongalia) $75.00 

William    Walters    (Putnam) 95.00 

Boyd  E    Napior   (Wayne I 80  00 

William  H.  Ray   (CabeU) 75.00 

Ira  Abel  Boggs    (Clay) 90.00 

Je?se  E.  Morgan   (Kanawha) 85  00 

$100  $150: 

Frank  J.  Sandcrbeck   (Marion) 125.00 

George  V/.  Mathis.  Jr.  (Kanawha) 125  00 

Frank  H.  Carte   (Cabell) 125  00 

Jumes  C.  Short    (Kanawha) 125.00 

George  W.  Heater  (Kanawha) 109  00 

Elouise  C.  Ray   (Kanawha) 105.00 

Thomas  N    Lewis    (Miricn) 100.00 

Justus  St aln;iker  (Kanawha) 100.00 

George  A.  Scherer  (Kinawha) 100.00 

Paul   K    Shultz    (K:in.iwha) 135.00 

Johnnie  Holt    (Cabell) 100.00 

Erf.e  D.   David-son    (Cabell) 130  00 

Willie  K.   Fry    (Wayne) 130  00 

Gcorp?  E    Sa.\Te    (Mason) 130.00 

Eugene  Knowlton    (.Tackson) 110.  (X) 

Allen  M.  Meador  (Cabell)... 115.00 

T    Frnncis   Fitirgera'd    (C?.bell) 125.00 

Herman  O   Layne  'Mason) 115O0 

Flavil  K    Smith    (Lincoln) 130.00 

Glftdvs  F.  Papole  (Cabell) 110  OO 

Charles  Kldd    'Marlon) 135.00 

Marjorle  G.  Zelt   (Marlon) 100.  00 
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$150-$2C0: 

John  J.  D'.fmlco  (Monongalia) $150.00 

Charles  D.  McDonald    (Marion) 150  00 

William  D    Sigler  (Marlon) 150  00 

Bert  M   Castle  (Logan). ._ 150.00 

R.  L.  Killv   (Kanawha).: 150.00 

W.  F.  Bowman    (Kanawha) 150.00 

James  P.  McNutt  (Harrison) 150O0 

Omer  R.  Lyons  (Cabell) 150  00 

John  C    Lee  (Hardy)... 175.00 

Enoch  H    V'ckers  (Monongalia) 180  00 

R    Kemp  Morton   (Kanawha) 150  00 

Glenn  A.  Joll.ffe   (Wetzel) 165  00 

Louise  Sncdgrass  (Roane) 175.00 

Helcne  Z.  Wilson   (Cabell) 150.00 

Claro  L.  Fizx-r  (Cabell) , 175.00 

Carl  A.  Hopkins    (Harrison) 175.00 

$200  and  over: 

Gerald  E.  Carte    (Cabell)... _ 200  00 

Henry  Clay  Cox  (Kanawha) 200.00 

Earl  A.  Gocdall  (Kunawha) 205  00 

George  E.  Rhodes  (Kanawha). 200  00 

Charged  to  Slatc-ividc  projects  {county  where  check  received  noted) 

$75  $100:  Bernlce  Canfleld  (Randolph) $90.00 

eiOO  $150: 

Blanche  W.   Sonner    (Randolph) _ 125.00 

William  T.  Brice  (Ohio) 135  00 

Inev  U    Griffith  (Tucker) 120  00 

Teresa  Kcssulh   (Ohio).. 130.00 

$150  $200: 

W.  Burl  Van  Horn  (Randolph) 175  00 

Lillian    Yeater    (Preston) 150.00 


The  United  States  and  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PAUL  V.  McNUTT,  JULY  30,  1939 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt 
delivered  on  International  Peace  Day,  World's  Poultry  Con- 
gress. Cleveland.  Ohio,  July  30.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fcllov.'s: 

I  have  just  come  from  the  other  side  of  what  was  once  known, 
wltli  some  Justification,  as  "the  good  earth."  but  what  has  earned 
In  recent  years  the  title  "the  tragic  earth."  The  reason  for  this 
change  may  be  found  In  the  failure  to  an.swer  a  question,  which 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  this  generation  put  several  years  ago— 
"Why  is  it  that  we  human  beings  succeed  so  much  better  In  con- 
quering nature  than  In  conquering  human  nature,  in  dealing 
with  things  than  in  dealing  with  ourselves  and  with  one  another?" 
The  first  step  in  answering  such  a  question  is  to  find  the  actual 
ways  men  contract  the  disease  called  war  and  the  actual  methods 
by  which  they  achieve  the  health  called  peace. 

In  this  tormented,  confused,  deluded,  bewildered,  and  bedeviled 
world  today  the  prayer  of  every  sane  man  is  for  peace,  peace  at 
home  and  with  all  peoples.  Shortly  after  what  we  thought  was 
the  last  world  war.  one  of  the  seers  of  this  century  said  that 
what  he  feared  was  that  America  would  refuse  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  leadership  for  which  she  was  so  eminently  fitted  both  as 
to  resources  and  ideals.  A  leader  leads  by  precept,  and  what  Is 
far  more  important,  by  example.  We  have  said  that  all  nations 
should,  through  voluntxiry  self-restraint,  abstain  from  use  of  force 
in  pursuit  of  policy;  that  all  nations  should  seek  to  adjust 
problems  arising  In  their  relations  by  proces.ses  of  peaceful  negotia- 
tion and  agreement;  that  all  nations  should  uphold  the  principle 
of  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  of  faithful  observance  of  agreements 
and  that  each  nation  should  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  per- 
form scrupulously  Its  own  obligations.  If  these  professions  are 
to  be  practiced  by  nations,  which  are  after  all  orj^anizations  of 
Individuals,  they  should  be  practiced  by  the  Individuals  as  well. 
If  we  are  to  lead  the  way  to  peace  we  must  practice  peace  at 
home.  We  do  not  find  peace  in  the  abstract.  We  find  It  by 
living  and  acting  it. 

This  gathering  has.  it  seems  to  mc.  adopted  a  fitting  symbol  of 
peace  and  international  cooperation.  It  is  constructing  a  garden 
mad.^  up  of  earth  from  all  of  the  various  constituent  countries 
Men  may  and  do  differ  about  policies.     But  the  earth  is  always  one 

It  is  also  fitting  that  this  gathering  should  take  a  definite  and 
distinct  interest  in  world  peace.    In  discussing  tliat  topic,  I  claim 


to  have  a  particularly  vivid  Interest.  I  speak  as  «  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  there  are  here  gathered  many  of  my  com- 
rades. To  us  the  nraking  and  the  keeping  of  wace  are  more  than 
words,  and   I  feel   Justified   in   talking   with  some   bluntnrss. 

Tlie  first  duty  of  the  United  States,  as  indeed  of  any  nation,  li 
to  Itself.  Rightly  and  properly,  our  Government  ha.s  made  as  Its 
first  objective  the  presenatlon  of  our  national  security,  our  free- 
dom, and  our  peace.  Patriotism  requires  this,  common  sense 
exacts  It. 

But  having  said  so  much.  It  must  be  obvious  that  helping  our- 
selves neces.=;arlly  Includes  helping  to  create  a  situation  in  which 
peace  can  be  maintained.  Unless  the  foundations  for  peace  are 
well  and  solidly  la:d  we  are  continuously  In  danger.  We  are  pre- 
eminently a  peaceful  people,  with  a  peaceful  history.  Our  foreign 
wars  have  been  Infrequent  and,  saving  for  the  Revolution  which 
gave  us  birth,  of  short  duration.  We  have  not  used  the  Intervals 
of  peace  to  organize  ourselves  for  wiu^.  We  do  not  have  fortified 
frontiers,  huge  standing  armies,  or  compulsory  military  rervlce  In 
times  of  peace.  Our  schools  are  not  filled  with  war  propaganda, 
nor  is  war  and  conquest  the  Ideal  of  national  thinking  or  the  goal 
of  national  policy.  The  result  has  been  to  release  American 
energy  for  the  greatest  peace  development  known  in  the  modern 
world      We   like  this  way   of  life   and  we   prop<ise   to   continue   It. 

In  the  Lincoln  manner  we  can  say  that  today  the  world  Is 
engulfed  in  a  controversy  testing  whether  any  nation  dedicated 
to  peaceful  ways  of  life  can  long  endure.  The  contest  Is  really  a 
war  in  all  respects  except  the  progress  of  actual  military  operations. 
There  is  no  point  In  not  stating  the  facta. 

There  are  under  arms  In  Europe  and  In  Ada  about  as  many  men 
as  there  were  in  1917.  The  armies  are  fully  concentrated  and  In 
the  field.  Trench  lines  are  manned  In  western  Europe,  mobile 
armies  are  concentrated  In  eastern  Europe  and  in  Asia.  Fleets 
stand  over  against  each  other  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North 
Sea.  Preparations  for  air  warfare  on  a  scale  undreamed  of  during 
the  World  War  have  been  fully  made.  Every  resource  of  propa- 
ganda and  diplomatic  intrigue  is  being  used.  Never  In  history  has 
such  a  mobilization  resulted  in  anything  except  In  battle 

In  this  armed  camp  certain  nations  openly,  even  brutally,  state 
that  their  aim  Is  war  unless  peace  Is  bought  by  surrender.  Certain 
other  nations,  like  ourselves,  only  desire  to  keep  the  peace.  To 
them  or  any  nation  even  a  victorious  war  can  onlv  be  a  catas- 
trophe; th?  best  they  can  hope  from  It  is  to  maintain  themselves. 

American  policy  In  this  dangerous  and  dlfBcult  situation  is  now 
squarely  before  the  public  Thv  debate  came  up  on  the  issue  of 
the  Neutrality  Act.  The  arms  embargo,  as  such.  Is,  of  cours<'.  rela- 
tively insignificant;  modern  wars  are  fought  mainly  with  ma- 
chines, oil.  chemicals,  and  every  o^her  known  kind  of  materials. 
But  It  has  served  to  present  th"*  Is.^ue  whether  we  can  withdraw 
from  the  entire  current  of  world  aflalrs.  even  though  the  rest  of 
the  world  sinks  Into  the  disintegrating  chaos  c{  a  general  war. 
The  opposite  course  must  of  necessity  assume  a  policy  which 
patiently  and  cautiously  ri:deavors  to  contribute  to  the  fabric  of 
world  peace,  the  ree.stabli(-hment  of  d»H*nt  world  economics,  the 
increase  of  respect  for  treaties  and  pledi;td  faith:  and  an  ultimate 
world  of  order  under  international  law.  Both  sides  are  presented; 
and   I   may  perhaps  legitimately  express  my  own   view. 

Tlie  United  States  Is  not  respcnslble  for  international  settle- 
ments outside  the  New  World,  and  even  less  lor  the  methods  by 
which  any  nation  chooses  to  govern  Itself.  We  do  have  an  inter- 
est, however,  first,  that  other  countries  shall  not  attempt  to  force 
their  political  doctrines  on  us;  second,  that  In  solving  their  dlffl- 
culties  they  do  not  precipitate  the  world  into  a  war,  which  neces- 
sarily will  affect  the  United  States  economically.  If  indeed  we  can 
avoid  being  embroiled  in  actual  military  conflict.  For  that  rea- 
son, those  countries  which  take  the  same  view  of  peace  that  we 
do — those  countries  whose  Interest  likewise  Is  to  avoid  a  world 
conflict — happen  to  have  for  the  moment  an  Interest  which  help* 
us.  In  asking  any  country  to  defend  the  peace,  or  In  assisting  It 
to  do  so  by  exerting  a  steady  Influence  In  favor  of  nonwarhke 
powers,  we  are  not  assisting  that  other  country  as  much  as  we 
are  a.ssistlng  ourselves. 

The  extreme  iSDlatlonlsts  suggest  there  Is  another  way  of  main- 
taining our  peace  They  tell  us  that  we  rould  and  should  draw  a 
line  around  the  New  World.  Including  Hawaii,  and  reorganlZiP  that 
New  World  on  a  basis  of  felf -.sufficiency.  We  cotild.  theoretically, 
make  a  self-sufficient  hemisphere:  and  we  could  then  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  descend  to  any  kind  of  cataclysm  Into  which  it  cared  to 
drilt.  This  plan  is  possible,  on  paper  at  least,  and  many  honest 
Americans  think  that  It  should  be  tried. 

But  our  Isolationist  friends  do  not  tell  the  mhor  side  of  the  story. 
The  resources  of  this  hemisphere,  and  particularly  of  South  America, 
are  an  Integral  part  ol  the  economic  life  of  the  Old  World  For  a 
solid  century  designs  and  Intrigues  to  absorb  a  part  cf  the  New 
World  Into  European  or  Asiatic  political  systems  have  been  at- 
tempted; they  have  been  prevented  principally  by  our  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. If  we  wish  hemlKpherlc  Isolation,  we  must  recognize  what  It 
really  means. 

Isolation  means  at  least  trebling  our  present  Nary,  for  we  shctild 
have  the  coast  lines  of  two  huge  contlrents  to  defend.  It  means 
maintaining  a  military  establishment  capable  of  puttlntr  a  protective 
expeditionary  force  into  any  part  of  the  New  World  at  any  time.  It 
means  abandoning  many  market.?  for  our  agricultural  product*.  It 
means  putting  two-thirds  of  the  cotton-producing  South  out  of 
action.  It  means  the  end  of  much  of  our  wheat-  and  cattle- 
prcducing  West.  It  means  the  rehhiftirg  of  a  great  part  of  our 
population  and  stagnation  In  many,  if  not  all.  of  our  manufacttirlng 
centers  In  the  Industrial  East.  Foreign  trade  Is  less  than  10  percent 
Of  our  total  trade;  but  that  trade  is  the  key  to  a  great  deal  of  wtutt 
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w«  do.    For  Instacce,  substantially  all  of  our  rubber  comes  from   f 
the  Far  Enfit.     Cut  off  that  trade  and  afik  yourself  what  happens  to    ■ 
the  autoir.obile   Industry   In   the   United   States.    The   attompt   to 
build  a  wall  around  the  New  Wcrld  means  an  upheaval  In  the  United 
BtaMw  almost  as  great  iii  a  war  Itself;  only  wars  do  end,  whereas 
this  process  would  wreck  a  petseratlon.     I  have  alt<7gether  left  out   | 
of  account  a  great  far  eastern  people,  the  Philippine  Commonwealth,    i 
to  which  we  have  obligations  of  honor  and  good  faith,  and  U)  which   j 
I  am  personally  bound  bv  many  ties  of  sincere  Interest  and  affection,    i 

I  do  not  wish  to  play  the  role  of  Jeremiah,  but  I  must  print  out 
that  we  may,  of  course,  be  driven  to  the  form  of  life  Jvist  out- 
lined T<^  a  lower  standard  of  living,  a  mlUcarlst  country,  and 
the  cnwhlng  burden  of  defending  the  New  World  But  It  Is  the 
last  thing  that  we  should  do.  It  Is  to  accept  defeat:  to  surrender 
outright  to  the  militarist  Ideal.  The  word  "surrender"  has  not  yet 
been  learned  by  America.    It  must  never  be. 

Let  me  also,  as  a  member  of  the  American  Lcfrlon,  add  another 
consideration.  If  the  United  States  in  particular  and  the  New 
Wcrld  in  general  Is  to  endeavor  to  defend  Itself  and  live  by  Itself, 
we  have  to  consider  where  the  line  of  deferise  really  Is.  In  the 
days  of  sailing  ships,  we  mlpht  draw  a  line  3  miles  out  to  sea. 
With  the  advent  of  the  modern  navy,  the  line  moved  farther  out. 
Now  that  aircraft  have  been  developed,  a  naval  carrier  400  miles 
out  can  relexse  planes  capable  of  bombing  our  coasts  and  rtturn- 
ing  to  their  stanmg  points  Within  a  few  years  air  squadrons 
may  leave  European  islands  like  the  Azores,  bomb  Washington  or 
New  York,  and  return  to  their  base.  Yet  air  development  Is  still 
in   Its   Infancy 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  Western  Heml.'pherc  cannot  be  con- 
quered by  the  air.  What  can  be  conquered,  however.  Is  the 
thing  we  prize  moet:  Our  peaceful  way  of  life  For.  if  the  world 
Is  dedicated  to  war  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  Its  affairs,  we  shall 
have  to  go  Into  the  whole  dreary  business  of  military  organiza- 
tkra  which  has  cursed  the  continent  of  E^irope  for  a  thousand 
yean.  We  shall  have  to  ring  our  coast  cities  with  aircraft  guns; 
tram  our  children  to  keep  gas  masks  by  their  beds;  build  bomb- 
proof shelters  and  evacuation  areas  near  every  substantial  town. 
That  Is  how  all  Europe  lives  at  this  minute.  Our  real  stake  In 
the  current  controversy  is  whether  we  spt-nd  the  next  two  or 
three  generations  In  a  militarized  America  or  whether  we  can 
preserve  America  In  the  classic  pattern  of  a  great  democratic 
republic  of  peace. 

We  do  not  have  the  simple  question  of  minding  our  own  business. 
I  wish  we  did  We  have  the  question  of  whether  we  will  keep  quiet 
while  other  people  mind  and  mould  our  own  business  for  us  And 
that,  as  I  think  evervone  will  agree,  is  a  radically  different  question. 
What,  then,  must  be  done  if  the  United  States  Is  to  make  an  active 
contribution  to  peace.' 

In  this  tempestuous  world  the  United  States  has  steered  a  serene 
and  purposeful  course.  That  course  has  been  clearly  and  capably 
outlined  by  Secretary  Hull  on  many  occasions,  and  particularly  at 
Nashville  a  year  ago  In  a  paragraph  which  should  be  repeated: 

"At  this  crucial  Juncture  of  history  it  Is  our  Nation's  duty  to  Itself 
to  make  Its  appropriate  contribution  toward  preservation  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  principles  of  international  law  and  of  the  orderly 
and  cooperative  processes  of  International  relations,  which  have 
•volved  with,  and  have  In  turn  promoted,  the  development  of  ctvill- 
aation.  Toward  that  end  we  shovild  maintain  and  strengthen  our 
own  adherence  to  the  principles  and  processes  of  international  law. 
We  should  exert  all  moral  force  of  which  we  are  capable  toward 
influencing  other  nations  to  work  for  the  same  end  and  to  accept 
and  employ  the  civilized  practices  of  paclUc  settlement  In  connection 
with  such  controversies  as  may  anse  among  them.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  aid  in  every  practicable  way  resort  to  such  peaceful 
means  of  settlement  Within  the  limitations  of  our  traditional  pol- 
icies and  without  entangling  alliances  or  Involvements  we  should 
cooperate  sincerely  and  resolutely  with  like-minded  nations  working 
toward  the  same  goal  toward  which  we  ourselves  are  striving." 

President  Roosevelt  siuuniarized  the  attitude  last  April  In  his 
Pan  American  Day  speech  in  a  concise  statement: 

"W*e  have  the  right  to  say  thr.t  there  shall  not  be  an  organiza- 
tion of  world  affairs  which  permits  us  no  choice  but  to  turn  our 
ooimtries  into  barracks,  unless  we  are  to  be  vassals  of  some  conquer- 
ing empire. ' 

I  am  convinced  that  the  bulk  of  the  American  people,  surveying 
the  International  scene,  stand  squarely  behind  this  policy:  that 
they  have  no  faith  In  endeavoring  to  be  like  Ishmael.  with  their 
hand  against  every  man's  and  every  man's  hand  against  them; 
that  they  realize  that  their  peace  can  never  be  safe  so  long  as  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations  Is  at  liberty  to  stage  a  raid  upon  any 
part  of  the  earth  not  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  steel. 

Under  the  American  system  of  peace,  conquest  Is  not  only  Im- 
moral but  ridiculous,  for  the  economic  necessities  of  any  country 
can  be  fully  s:\tlstleU  In  friendship  and  by  reasonable  agreement; 
while  the  sovereignty  of  all  Is  respected. 

In  the  modern  world— the  world  of  aircraft,  of  chemicals,  of 
machines,  of  economic  pressures,  of  propaganda,  of  long-range 
Influences — any  major  country  which  dedicates  Itself  to  conquest 
threatens  not  merely  the  United  States  as  such,  but  the  kind  of 
world  which  makes  the  American  way  of  life  possible.  Any  nation 
whieif  seriously  seeks  to  seL?^  and  monopolize  any  considerable 
'  share  of  natural  resources,  or  of  the  lives  and  trade  of  human 
beings,  upsets  the  peaceful  fabric  In  which  alone  the  American 
ideal  can  flourish.  American  life  In  a  world  at  war.  even  though 
w«  stay  out  of  that  war.  Is  not  the  same  as  life  In  a  world  at 
peace.  This  is  why  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  In  public  affairs. 
and  all  of  us  who  are  here  gathered,  must  pledge  ourselves  to  an 


active  search  for  un  enduring  peace  Not  peace  by  surrender  and 
flight,  but  peace  by  cooperation.  The  world  knows  that  we  can 
defend;  let  It  also  know  that  we  claim  our  sovereign  right,  with 
all  other  peace-loving  nations,  to  lublfct  that  none  has  a  right  to 
impose  on  us,  cr  any  of  us.  the  anarchy  of  savage  times. 

This  Is  one  rea.son  I  welcome  the  gathering  today,  representing. 
as  It  does,  the  cooperative  processes  of  nature  and  fertility,  s>-m- 
bols  of  a  tranquil  world,  a  world  of  peaceful  order  and  repose. 
God  grant  that  such  a  world  may  emerge  from  the  tragedy  of  this 
age.  Hear.  O  Lord,  our  prayer:  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  In  heaven. 


America  and  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  STUART  CHASE 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  on 
the  United  Stales  and  World  Peace,  entitled  "Civilization  in 
Our  Keeping?"  by  Stuart  Chase,  published  in  Common  Sense 
for  Aufust  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Common  S?n.se  for  Augtist  1939) 

CIVILIZATION   IN   OVn  KTrFINC? BEING   THE  ONLY   POWER   THAT   HAS   NO 

CAUSE  TO  FIGHT.  AMERICA   HOLDS  THE  FUTURE  IN   HER  HANDS 

(By  Stuart  Chase) 

The  United  States  is  unique  and  alone.  'We  are  the  only  great 
Nation  on  earth  which  can  afford  the  luxury  of  free  deci.'-lon 
between  war  and  peace.  We  do  not  have  to  act  as  less  fortunate 
nations  are  forced  to  act.  Our  statesmen  do  not  have  to  imitate 
the  policits  of  other  countries  In  respect  to  war.  alliances,  foreign 
trade,  loans  abroad,  life  lines  to  colonial  empires,  outlets  for  sur- 
plus populations. 

Take  a  map  of  the  world  and  look  at  England.  Japan,  Germany, 
France,  Italy.     What  do  you  see?     You  see  that  the  first  two  are 
Lslands.  and   not  e'=;peclally  large  Islands.     You  see  that   the  last 
three  are  fragments  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  boundaries 
which  have  no  particular  economic  justification.     You  could  put 
any  one  of  them  comfortably  In  the  State  of  Texas.     You  could 
put  all   the  24  sovereign  nations  of  non-Russian  Europe   In   the 
United  States,  and   they   would  take   up   only   two-thirds   of   the 
area. 
I       We  are  not  a  nation  In  the  European  sense  at  all.    We  are  an 
I    Integrated  continental  area,  protected  by  3.000  miles  of  salt  water 
I   on  one  side  and  5.000  miles  on  the  other,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
best  of  bombing  planes  for  years  to  corns.     Iowa  cannot  go  to  war 
!    with  Nebraska.     New  York  cannot  raise  a  tariff  wall  against  Con- 
necticut.    No  State  has  a  suppressed  national  minority  demardlng 
I    self-determination.     We  cannot  tak2  much  credit  for  this  condi- 
tion     It  Is  our  good  luck. 

Suppose  the  United  States  were  like  Europe.  Then  wc  should 
have  some  20  or  30  independent  nations  on  otir  territory,  eacii 
trying  desperately  to  make  its  own  economic  position  more  se- 
cure at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Half  of  them  would  be  ruled 
by  dictators.  The  free  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  Instance,  and  the 
Mississippi  coTldor  back  of  It  would  be  a  powder  mine,  ready  to 
drench  the  continent  In  blood.  There  would  be  Maglnot  lines 
along  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Colorado.  Nations  In  the  interior 
would  be  plotting  for  access  to  the  sea.  New  England  would  be 
arming  against  New  York  to  repain  control  over  Long  Islnnd,  a 
territory  which  had  changed  hands  six  times  In  the  last  century. 
We  should  owe  an  annual  armament  bill  of  $15,000,000,000.  Ever>' 
man.  woman,  and  child  on  the  continent  would  be  fitted  with  a 
gas  masks.  None  of  us  would  sleep  well  at  night,  listening  for 
sirens  and  bombers. 

We  can  admire  the  people  of  Europe,  and  still  be  sorry  for  them. 
They  have  not  got  together  since  the  fall  of  Rome.  They  have  been 
marching,  fighting,  recarvlng  their  boundaries  for  1,500  years. 
Their  pre?ent  political  structure  Is  unsuitable  to  the  power  age. 
No  one  nation  has  adequate  natural  resources  Inside  its  own 
boundaries,  and  few  are  on  good  enough  terms  with  other  countries 
to  be  sure  of  Importing  what  they  need.  When  they  fight  It  Is  for 
economic  motives  far  more  acute  than  any  conflict  of  Ideologies. 
Modem  Europe  presents  a  terrible  problem  in  political  and  economic 
anarchy.  The  only  answer  lies  In  some  form  of  economic  unifi- 
cation. 

The  people  of  Europe  may  have  to  fight  before  they  can  think. 
We  have  time  to  think.    We  can  wait.    We  can  choose  a  coturse. 
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Wc  have  achieved  economic  unity  In  North  America.  As  a  rerult  we 
are  the  strongest  Nation  on  earth  today,  tlie  most  productive,  the 
most  democratic,  and  the  luckiest. 

Compare  this  country  with  Enzland.  England's  food  supply 
might  stiddcnly  be  cut  at  sea,  and  in  G  weeks  the  British  people 
would  begin  to  starve  to  death.  The  British  economy  depends  on 
swapping  manufactured  products  for  food  and  other  raw  materials. 
Wc  have  no  such  dependence.  We  are  not  only  a  greater  Industrial 
country  than  England,  but  we  have  so  much  food  that  our  farmers 
cannot  get  rid  of  It.  Ours  Is  a  problem  of  abimdmce;  theirs  Is  a 
problem  of  threatened  scarcity.  In  respect  to  maj^r  resources  the 
United  States  Is  in  an  entirely  different  class  Irom  any  other  coun- 
try— with  the  po'-slble  exception  of  Russia. 

Assuming  that  the  United  Stales  is  prepared  to  defend  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  keep  Its  trade  routes  here  open,  the  only 
serious  shortage  Is  natural  rubber,  now  imported  largely  from  the 
East  Indies.  Rubber  Is  elastic  In  all  senses.  Including  the  time 
factor.  Wc  can  store  It  or  wait  for  It  much  longer  than  we  could 
Etcre  or  wait  for  some  necessary  foods.  If  worse  came  to  worst.  It 
could  be  manufactured  synthetically  by  the  Du  Pont  process.  The 
cost  would  be  somewhat  higher,  but  less  than  a  few  days  of  war 
wculd  cost.  Again.  Brazilian  rubber  can  be  developed  to  serve  the 
reeds  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Again.  If  we  have  our  wits 
about  us.  we  can  swap  some  of  our  surplus  wheat  and  cotton  for 
stock  piles  of  rubber  as  a  reserve  against  war.  a  sensible  procedtue 
already  Inaugurated  by  the   administration. 

There  are  no  imports  from  Europe  which  are  nbRolutely  vital  to 
cur  well-being.  No  significant  industries  are  as  dependent  upon 
European  Iniports  as  they  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 
If  these  Imports  were  thut  off.  the  chief  sufferers  would  be  traders 
whose  Interest  Is  vested  In  the  Import  business,  and  con-sumers 
of  such  luxuries  as  French  lace  and  English  leather  goods.  If  the 
import  of  shoes  from  what  used  to  be  Czi-choelovakla  were  shut  off. 
thousands  of  shoe  workers  In  Brockton.  Haverhill,  and  Lynn  would 
go  off  relief  and  onto  factory  pay  rolls. 

One  of  our  chief  Imports  from  Asia  Is  Japanese  silk.  Already 
two  great  factories  are  nearlng  completion  In  this  country  which 
will  manufacture  a  fiber  stronger  than  silk,  equally  lustrous  and 
made  from  air.  water,  and  coal.  The  Japanese  silk  trade  ^s 
doomed,  war  or  no  war.  Our  export  business  Is  now  running  at 
the  rate  of  4  or  5  percent  of  the  national  Income.  The  domestic 
market  absorbs  95  percent  of  all  our  output.  Would  we  go  to 
war  for  this  beggarly  5  percent?  I  do  not  want  to  see  my  boy 
sailing  away  to  die  In  Europe  or  Asia  for  a  trade  which  I  know, 
and  can  prove.  Is  not  vital  to  the  American  continental  economy. 
Going  to  war  to  protect  our  investments  in  the  Old  World  need 
not  be  argued.  The  sad  facts  since  1914  make  such  argument 
ludicrous.  During  the  war.  we  loaned  $10,000,000,000  to  our 
allies.  They  have  not  paid  and  do  not  intend  to.  Since  the 
war  we  have  loaned  some  $14,003,000,000  more  to  governments 
and  private  parties  abroad.  It  Is  estimated  that  when  the  books 
are  balanced.  $10,000,000,000  of  this  "investment"  will  be  in 
default.  That  makes  $20,000,000,000.  more  or  less,  of  American 
Ijroducts  shipped  abroad  for  which  nothing  has  been  received  In 
letiirn.  In  effect  we  gave  away  our  soils,  minerals,  oil  reserves, 
manufactured  goods. 

Our  pressnt  investment  In  China  Is  only  $132,000,000.  Harry 
Hopkins  used  to  spend  that  amount  In  a  month  when  he  put  his 
mind  to  It. 

Our  foreign  trade  and  our  foreign  Investments  are  no  reason  for 
war.  But  there  are  two  grave  economic  temptations  thit  might  lead 
this  Nation  to  fight.  Both  seem  to  me  contemptible,  and  I  shaU 
state  them  without  gloves  on. 

1.  Shall  we  kill  a  million  boys  to  give  a  temporary  boom  to  busi- 
ness? Businessmen  themselves  are  questioning  the  value  of  this 
Ehot  In  the  arm.  2.  Shall  we  kill  a  million  boys  to  give  our  excess 
savings  an  outlet  in  war  investment  becaui^e  we  are  too  stupid  to 
find  adequate  chaii-nels  In  peace  Investment?  Shall  we  send  them 
to  die  becau.se  It  Is  easier  to  finance  death  and  destruction  than  to 
finance  life  and  construction — easier  to  forget  the  metaphysics  of 
balanced  budgets  in  wartime  than  In  peacetime?  These  bloody  and 
cowaidly  paths  out  of  business  depression  are  not  good  enough  for 
me.  and  I  profoundly  doubt  If  they  are  good  enough  for  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  America. 

Tliere  Is  then  no  compelling  economic  motive  that  would  force  us 
to  war.    Are  we  Immune  to  the  Ideological  struggles  of  Europe? 

It  Is  widely  alleged  that  If  hostilities  break  out  in  Europe  It  will 
be  the  democracies  against  the  dictatorships.  The  United  States 
Is  a  democracy,  and  accordingly  It  should  join  with  brother  nations 
to  crush  the  menace  to  liberty  and  freedom  which  the  totalitarian 
loea  presents.  This  is  an  appealing  argument,  but,  being  almost 
eniirely  verbal  and  abstract.  It  collapses  at  the  touch  of  realistic 
consideration. 

The  line  between  democracies  and  dictatorships  today  Is  blurred. 
It  changes  with  every  morning's  headlines.  Our  allies  In  any  new 
war  for  democracy  are  likely  to  include  some  astonishing  demo- 
crats. Mr.  Stalin,  that  great  defender  ot  the  Bill  of  Rights,  may  be 
with  us.  together  with  the  dictators  of  Poland.  Rumania,  Greece, 
and  Turkey:  nor  Is  It  altogether  Impossible  that  we  might  wake  up 
some  fine  morning  to  find  Mr.  Mu.s.=olinl,  the  founder  of  fascism 
himself.  In  bed  with  us.  Many  observers  expect  Italy  to  double- 
cross  the  German  axis  as  It  did  in  1915.  England  and  France  are 
democracies  of  sorts,  but  their  empires  were  seized  by  military' 
aggression,  and  the  peoples  they  conquered  do  not  all  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  democratic  rule.  Is  It  otir  Ideological  mission  to  help 
Britain  sit  on  India? 


Again  I  cannot  follow  the  people  who.  like  Lewis  Mumford.  see 
"fascism"  in  the  form  of  the  Devil  Incarnate,  as  real  as  that  Satan 
whom  Luther  observed  crawling  through  his  window.  To  them  It 
Is  a  thing,  walking,  worse  than  war,  which  has  hit  the  world  like 
the  Black  Death;  a  monstrous  evil  spawning  .suddenly  In  the  minds 
of  evil  men.  I  don't  believe  In  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
either  the  bubonic  plague  or  the  practices  labeled  "fascism."  I 
see  loathsome  practices  in  Germany  and  Italy.  I  see  practices  only 
a  little  less  lonthscme  In  other  countries.  I  see  other  nations,  for 
Instance,  the  Poles,  poiseculing  minorities,  especially  Jews. 

For  any  nation  to  engage  In  war  now  for  Ideological  rea.sons  Is  • 
kind  of  ceremonial  suicide.  It  Is  like  the  Chinese  who  hang  them- 
selves In  protest  against  some  public  action.  They  have  no  assur- 
ance that  the  action  will  be  ch.inped.  but  they  have  every  assurance 
that  they  themselves  will  be  quite  dead.  Into  this  cockpit  we  need 
not  go.  and  there  is  no  mercy  which  we  can  extend  If  we  do  go. 
We  simply  Join,  with  the  woo/lest  of  motives,  the  suicide  club. 

The  effects  of  the  next  war  will  Include  some  wc  can  hardly 
Imagine,  because  the  weapons  of  that  war  are  almost  ijeyond  our 
Imagining.  The  civil  war  in  Spal'i  was  not  even  a  dress  rehearsal. 
The  treaty  which  will  end  that  war — If  anybody  Is  left  with  a  hand 
steady  enough  to  write  a  treaty — Is  still  further  beyond  prediction. 
The  Idea  that  after  that  war  Hitler  will  move  on  to  world  con- 
quest strikes  me  as  the  wildest  kind  of  hy.«tcrlcal  guessing.  A 
better  guess  Is  that  Hitler  will  be  dead  or  In  exile,  and  all  Europe  too 
prostrated  to  think  about  further  conquests  for  a  generation. 

We  have  no  territorial  ambitions;  no  surpius  populaiim  to  be 
exported;  no  driving  need  for  a  place  In  the  sun.  We  have  no 
yearnings  for  military  achievement;  no  traditional  enemies;  no  re- 
vanche to  appeas?.  We  do  not  need  to  go  totalitarian.  We  do  not 
need  fl;igs.  swastikas.  Klleg  lights,  goose-steppers  nt  tl»e  salute,  mili- 
tary mobilization  to  show  the  world  how  strong  we  are.  The  world 
knows  how  strong  we  are  We  are  fortunate  above  all  others  and 
unified  above  all  others.  Therefore.  In  a  sense  we  have  civilization 
In  our  keeping.  The  responsibility  Is  passing  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New.  We  fnay  not  be  worthy  of  it.  but  we  are  getting  it  by 
default. 

If  we  are  only  going  to  play  power  politics  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  do  not  deserve  this  trtist.  And  If  we  fight,  we  shall  throw 
away  not  only  our  chance  to  lead  the  world  but  the  best  of  tha 
civilization  we  now  possess. 


The  Secretaries  of  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TEInNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25).  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NASHVILLE  (TENN.)    BANNER  OP  JULY 

29.    1939 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  excel- 
lent editorial  published  in  the  Nashville  tTenn.)  Banner  of 
July  29  entitl'jd  "Our  Cabinet  Premiers."  dealing  with  the 
history  of  our  various  Secretaries  of  State,  and  particularly 
with  the  fine  record  made  by  our  present  splendid  Secretary 
of  State,  Cordell  Hull. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  of  July  29.  1939) 

OUR   CABINET   PREMIERS 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  Department  was  an  occasion  of  note  from  a  historical  view- 
point, but  It  was  observed  without  ceremony  at  Wa.shlngton  yes- 
terday. 

The  expansion  of  the  proportions  of  this  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  a  reflection  of  the  growth  of  Its  Importance  When 
Mr.  Jefferson  assumed  the  first  portfolio  of  State,  his  office  re- 
quirements did  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  two  rooms  in  New  York. 
Today  there  are  1,000  employees  in  Washington  alone  and  several 
thousand  scattered  In  headquarters  throughout  the  world.  Rela- 
tions are  now  maintained  with  59  nations. 

It  Is  doubtful  if  as  many  delicate  problems  affectlnE  the  foreign 
relations,  commerce.  Interests,  and  rights  of  this  country  were  ever 
confronted  at  one  time  by  the  Department  of  State  as  those  which 
now  challenge  the  attention  of  the  white-haired,  poised  Tennc8.«ean. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  always  been  recognized  as  the  premier 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  high  distinction  that  has  attached  to  It 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  so  many  lllustrloiLi  ni;mtB  upon  its  roil. 

Forty-seven  men  have  held  this  high  office  sines  Its  establish- 
ment   In    1789.      'I'he    Department    of    Foreign    Aflalra    had    been 
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croatod  by  Conjjress  Jiily  27,  1789  John  Jay,  who  had  held  the 
position  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  AJTalrs  since  his  appointment 
by  the  Ninth  Continental  Congress  In  1784.  left  It  In  September 
17P9,  when  the  Supreme  Court  was  established,  with  him  &h 
Chief  Justice.  On  September  15.  1789,  Congress  changed  the 
'name  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  Tliomas  Jefferson,  then 
Minister  to  France,  was  appointed  the  first  Secretary  by  Wash- 
UiKton.  September  26  and  took  office  March  21.  1790. 

Six  Secretaries — JcfTfrson.  Madison.  Monroe,  John  Qulncy 
Adams.  Van  Burcn,  and  James  Buchanan — became  President.  It 
was  the  life  dream  of  four  Secretaries  to  reach  the  White  House, 
and  they  repeatediy  battled,  over  a  ix?rlod  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century  to  reach  the  Nation's  hlRhest  office,  but  Fortune  baffled 
their  ambition.  Webster,  Clay,  Blaine,  and  Bryan  composed  this 
freat  quartet,  one  of  thf^m  thrice  the  nominee  of  his  party. 

Seme  of  the  greatest  diplomats,  statesmen.  Jurists,  and  orators 
whom  the  Nation  has  known  held  this  portfolio.  Among  the 
more  distinguished  names  on  the  list,  besides  those  noted,  were 
Edmund  Randolph.  John  Marshall,  Edward  Llvlngbton.  WUlam  I . 
Marcy.  William  M  Evarts,  John  Sherman,  Lewis  Ca^a.  Edward 
Everett,  and  Ellhu  Rofjt. 

Virginia,  with  six  sons,  led  all  the  States  In  the  number  who 
headed  the  State  Department,  but  none  has  come  from  the  Old 
Dtm  nlon  since  1843. 

Eleven  Secretaries  were  from  New  YorJf.  nine  of  them  appointed 
since  the  war  between  the  States. 

More  than  a  ctntury  passed  before  a  single  Secretary  was  chosen 
from  Ohio,  the  first  being  John  Sherman,  in  1897:  but  the  next 
two  In  succession  were  also  from  that  State.  Though  Presidents 
have  Ijeen  taken  from  that  poptj^lous  and  important  common- 
wealth, the  only  three  Cabinet  premiers  in  the  history  of  the 
Government  who  were  citizens  of  Ohio  when  chosen  were  Sher- 
man. William  R.  Day.  and  John  Hay.  whose  combined  period  of 
service.    It   so   happened,    did   not   exceed   4   years. 

Virginia,  Kentucky,  Loui.'.lana.  Georgia.  South  Carolina.  Mary- 
land, and  Tennc8s«e  are  the  only  Southern  States  to  have  fur- 
nished This  meniber  of  the  Cabinet,  and  by  .somewhat  curious 
freak  of  political  history  all  the  47  Secretaries  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government  have  come  from  20  States,  there  being 
28  suites  which  have  never  been  thus  honored. 

Mr  Hull  Is  not  only  the  only  Tonnesseean  who  ever  became  a 
Cabinet  premier  but  he  Is  the  first  one  to  come  from  the  South 
In  nearly  a  century,  the  last  from  this  section  beuig  John  C. 
Calhoun,  whom  Tyler  appointed  In  1844. 

The  present  head  of  the  Depaitmont  of  State  of  the  world's 
foremrst  Nation  unquestlnuablv  prtstrves  and  honors  the  highest 
tradiiiuns  of  the  great  office.  His  character  and  ability  command 
a  world-wide  respect  and  confidence.  It  has  been  conceded  for 
years  that  he  was  the  preeminent  figure  In  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet; 
and   Is  extensively   dUcussed   In  connection   with   the   Presidency. 


Diamond   Jubilee  of   Cij?ar   Makers   International 

Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OK  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  3t  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON    JAMES  M.   MEAD.  OF   NEW   YORK, 

JULY   28.    19;J9 


Mr.  ME.\D.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

have  printed  in  the  Rfcohd  remarks  made  by  me  over  the 

radio  at  the  Ralo;?h  Hctel.  Washington.  D.  C,  on  July  28, 

In   connection    with    the   seventy-fifth   anniversai-y   of    the 

Xipar  Makers  International  Union  of  Amtnca. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  t>e 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  accepting  the  honor  of  appearing  on  the  program  of  the 
notable  occasion — the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Inter- 
national Unicn  of  America — there  are  so  many  things  that  might 
be  alluded  to  m  the  history  of  this  remarkable  union,  in  the  careers 
cf  the  outstandif.B;  leaaers  which  It  has  contributed  to  the  organized 
labor  movement  rf  our  country  and  the  part  taken  by  It  and  by 
these  leaders  In  the  great  struggle  of  labor 

It  can  be  said  that  this  union  has  suffered  from  and  taken  part 
in  the  mechanical  revolution  In  American  Industry  to  a  degree  not 
exceeded  by  any  other  skilled  craft.  When  this  revolution  acqtilred 
momentum  the  cigar  maker  was  one  of  the  most  highly  trained 
and  lndlvlduall?:ed  workers  in  America  Now.  machine  production 
has  largely  Invaded  that  field,  but  with  the  Indomitable  spirit  cf 
thetr  founders  and  their  successors,  the  cigar  makers  have  met  this 
challenge,  have  rescued  and  maintained  the  working  conditions  of 
the  &tui  large  portion  of  handworkers  In  the  industry. 


Along  with  this,  and  marching  with  such  other  splendid  unions 
as  the  typographical  trad?s,  thoy  have  made  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  their  mcml)€:s  and.  more  particularly,  to  the  public  gen- 
erally The  unlcn  has  jjut  an  end  to  sweaichops  and  Insanitary 
conditions  of  employment  to  such  a  degree  that  the  cigar  maker  of 
today  has  actually  doubled  his  working  life — from  20  years  in  the 
old  days  to  40  years  now 

Another  contribution — and  this  of  historic  significance — Is  the 
part  taken  In  the  strucgles  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  for  shorter 
hours  of  labor.  As  might  be  assumed,  with  such  great  figures  In 
their  ranks  as  Sam  Oompcrs  and  George  W.  Perkins,  the  cigar 
makers  were  the  shock  troops  of  the  8-hour  movement.  In  this 
period,  when  we  are  struegUng  to  stretch  dwindling  work  oppor- 
tunitits  to  covor  mounting  thousands  of  workers,  the  tremendous 
Bigniflcance  of  that  contribution  looms  with  Increasing  force. 

No  one  can  approach  a  d:.«cusslon  of  the  cigar-makers'  union 
without  a  word  concerning  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other, 
typifies  the  American  organized-labor  movement. 

An  Immigrant,  comuig  to  this  country  from  England  In  his 
youth,  entering  what  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  cruelly 
exploited  and  underpaid  crafts  In  industry,  fighting  against  every 
handicap  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  while  at  the  same  time 
carrying  the  banner  of  a  vision  which  he  lived  to  consummate — a 
labor  movement  built  upon  the  sotind  foundation  of  enduring 
principles  and  upon  eqtially  high  and  enduring  ideals. 

Sam  Gompers,  symbol  of  American  labor's  hopes  and  aspirations, 
the  cigar  maker,  for  many  years  a  member  of  this  union,  was,  bO 
far  as  it  lies  In  the  powerof  any  Individual  to  claim  that  honor  In 
an  institution  founded  upon  the  Ideals  of  democracy  and  enduring 
by  the  devotion  of  Its  individual  members,  the  founder  of  tho 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  might  pause  to  men'^ion  others;  George  W.  Perkins,  a  president 
of  the  cigar  makers  and  close  counselor  and  associate  for  many 
years  on  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  speak  of  one  who  yet  carries  on,  aLso  a 
former  president  of  this  union.  I.  M  Omburn.  secretary  of  the 
powerful  and  rapidly  expanding  label-trades  department  ci  the 
A.  F   of  L 

We  should  not  fall  also  to  speak  of  the  fine  contribution  to  this 
union  and  to  the  labor  movement  which  is  being  made  now  by  the 
present  officers  of  the  union,  worthy  successors  of  their  illustrious 
predecessors:  R.  E.  Van  Horn,  president:  Manuel  Gonzalez.  Maurice 
Simons,  William  M.  Brandt.  Charles  E.  Rholcr.  A.  P.  Bower,  and 
John  R  Ograln.  vice  prrsldents.  All  of  them,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  present  here  this  evening. 

A  diamond  jubilee  typifies  In  these  hurrying  and  evolutionary 
times  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  significant  periods  In  human 
history.  The  diamond  Jubilee  of  one  of  the  outstandin,!  factors  in 
the  greatest  development  cf  this  period,  the  material  advancement 
and  the  spiritual,  legal,  and  social  establishment  of  the  common 
people,  the  wage  earners  of  our  Nation.  Is.  by  that  token,  an  event 
lr\  which  I.  a  son  of  a  wage  earner,  a  wage  earner  myself,  and  a 
lifelong  member  of  organized  labor,  am  proud  to  participate. 


Conscription  in  Case  of  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONT.\NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  31  ilegislatii^e  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  CABELL  PHILLIPS  AND  J.  D,  RATCLIFF 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.?ent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "M-Day  and 
After,"  by  Cabell  Phillips  and  J.  D.  RatcliJT,  condensed  from 
tlie  American  Legion  magazine.  The  article  relates  to  con- 
scription in  the  event  of  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

M-D.\Y  AND  AFTTB 

(Condensed   from  The   American   Legion   Magazine) 
(By  Cabell  PhUUps  and  T.  D.  RatcllfT) 
There  Is  a  group  of  men  In  Washington  today  who  spend   all 
their  time  thinking  in  terms  of  M-Day.  the  day  of  mobilization. 
II  the  United  Stxtes  were  to  go  to  war  tomorrow  they  would  bo 
ready.    In  their  files  Is  an  already  written  law  with  which  they  could 
conscript   lO.OCO.OOO  men.     Tliey  have   placed   sample  registration 
cards   for   the   draft   In   every   State   capltol — ready   to   go    to    the 
printer  on  a  moment's  notice.     Millions  of  Americans  are  totally 
unaware  of  this  vast  machinery  which   has  been   set  up  by   the 
,    Joint   Army  and  Navy   Selective  Service  Committee — and    of   how 
quickly  and  profoundly  their  lives  might  be  changed   by   It. 

When    Henry   Putty.   Oklahoma   City   garage   mechanic,   for   In- 
stance, reads   the  electrifying  headlines   in    his  evening  paper   or 
i  the  fateful  day,  he  may  tell  hlm.sell  that  he  had  seen  it  coming 
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But  until  that  moment  war  had  probably  seemed  to  him  only 
a  distant  threat,  and  his  own  Involvement  even  more  remote  He 
reads  the  President's  speech  before  the  Joint  session  of  Congiess. 
But  the  significance  of  another  news  item  escapes  him.  Im- 
metllately  after  voting  to  go  to  war,  Congress  unanimously  passed 
the  Selective  Service  Act. 

It  would  be  annoying  to  H<»nry  If  he  knew  how  completely  that 
act  has  planned  his  life  for  him.  But.  of  course,  he  doesn't.  He 
has  n-'ver  had  access  to  that  32-page  mimeographed  dc^cument.  the 
Sc-lectlve  Service  Law;  nor  to  the  thousand  and  one  other  details  of 
the  plan  that  affect  him.  Let's  accept  H-^nry  as  25,  unmarried, 
living  with  self-supporting  parents — the  representative  of  10.000.000 
American  men — and  see  what  happens  to  him. 

The  morning  after  declaration  of  war  Henry  reads  that  the 
President  will  speak  over  the  largest  radio  hookup  ever  put  to- 
gether. Instructing  everybody  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  to 
report  to  his  regular  voting  place  to  regtster  for  military  service. 
The  registration  date  is  set  for  the  next  week 

During  thU  Intervening  period  there  is  an  enormous  blast  of 
publicity.  Posters  go  up:  "Patriots  Will  Register — Others  Must." 
Henry,  knowing  little  about  the  mechanics  of  lithography,  won't 
pau.^  to  wonder  how  these  posters  were  produced  with  such  mugic 
speed.  Nor  will  he  notice  the  pattern  that  runs  through  all  the 
newspaper  feature  stories.  They  are  written  in  a  highly  patriotic 
vein,  but  each  carries  a  threatening  undertone,  s-uggcstlng  that 
serious  things  will  happen  to  anyone  who  refuses  to  register. 
Henry  dutifully  reports  on  registration  day. 

Ahead  of  him  m  line  is  an  uncombed  individual  with  fierce  black 
eyes,  who  begins  to  harangue  those  in  charge  about  constitutional 
rights  and  the  evils  of  war.  He  Is  stopped  almost  before  he  has 
started.  Tlie  man  behind  the  table  starts  reading  from  the  regula- 
tions: 

"If  the  prospective  registrant  Is  sullen  or  Inclined  to  falsify,  his 
attention  should  b»  called  to  the  penal  provision  of  the  law.  •  •  • 
If  he  Is  still  refractory,  the  case  Is  reported  to  the  necessary  police 
authority.    •     •    •    The  registration  must  not  be  obstructed." 

There  are  several  policemen  standing  by.  The  registration  pro- 
ceeds. 

Henry  signs  his  card  and  Is  given  a  second  card — for  purposes  of 
identification.  He  must  be  able  to  produce  it  at  any  time  he  is 
called  on  to  do  so.  It  carries  the  number  800.  which  means  that  he 
was  the  eight-hundredth  man  to  register  In  his  district.  From  the 
moment  he  puts  his  signature  on  that  card  he  Is  subject  to  military 
law^all  this,  understand,  by  the  time  the  war  is  8  days  old. 

On  this  Fame  day  12  000.000  other  men  have  filled  out  cream- 
colored  cards  precisely  like  the  ones  Henry  bigned.  The  all-lnclu- 
slve  ritual  extends  even  to  Jails  and  Insane  a.sylums.  Four  days 
later  the  lottery  Is  announced.  The  newspapers  say  that  the 
President  will  draw  the  first  number  capsule  -letermining  the  order 
In  which  men  will  go  Into  the  Army,  and  they  urge  everyone  to 
listen  to  the  broadcast.  If  the  President  draws  number  346,  that 
means  every  man  with  this  number  on  his  registration  card  should 
prepare  to  leave  at  once.  At  his  radio,  Henry  hears  various  num- 
bers announced.  And  finally  800  Is  called,  moving  him  a  few 
mere  feet  toward  the  front. 

Five  days  later.  Henry  receives  a  long  questionnaire  which  he  Is 
directed  to  fill  cut.  The  questions  puzzle  him.  Does  he  have  a 
wife?  Is  she  self-supporting?  What  crops  does  he  raise?  Did  he 
file  an  Income  tax  last  year,  and  docs  he  own  his  own  home? 
Henry  falls  to  wonder  how  these  questionnaires  were  ready  so 
quickly.  He  has  had  no  v.'ay  of  knowing  that  months  were  spent 
on  devising  questions  which  would  extract  a  maximum  amount  of 
information  and  that  master  copies  of  the  resulting  questionnaire 
were  kept  in  every  State  capitcl  ready  to  go  to  the  printer  when 
M-Day   arrived. 

Two  days  after  mailing  his  questionnaire  back  to  the  local  selec- 
tive service  board,  which  has  miraculously  sprung  up.  Henry  Is  .n- 
forniod  that  h?  Is  in  cla.ss  I  and  should  report  to  a  designated 
doctor  for  physical  examination  Immediately  Class  I  Indicatfs 
that  there  Is  no  rra)^on  v  hy  he  should  not  be  inducted  Into  the 
military  service.  Class  II  would  signify  that  he  v.'as  engaged  in 
some  nece.'sary  work — like  making  shells  or  running  a  wheat  com- 
bine. Class  III  voul'J  mean  that  he  had  a  family  dependent  on 
him.  and  class  IV  that  hs^  had  a  glass  eye  or  a  cork  log. 

Heniy  passes  his  medical  eram'-nntlon  find  9  days  l:^ter  Is  order.^d 
to  report  to  camp — along  with  some  300,000  other  young  Americans. 
A  scant  30  days  after  the  declaration  cf  war,  Henry  Putty,  garage 
mechanic,  has  become  Pvt.  Henry  Putty.  Ke  can  never  get  it 
quite  straight  how  th?se  things  happened  to  him  so  rapidly.  Tho 
answer,  of  course,  lies  In  the  fact  that  all  preparations  had  been 
made  In  advance. 

The  Army  learned  a  lesson  In  the  World  War  when  a  feverish 
f^pptal  tn  patriotism  netted  only  86,000  men  In  the  first  month.  An 
Army  of  3.500.000  was  needed. 

The  1917  Conscription  Act  was  the  inspiration  of  a  tough 
young  cavalr>'  captain  who  sold  the  idea  to  his  chiefs  In  that 
hectic  spring  and  turned  It  out  In  4  days.  His  name  was  Hur;h 
S.  Johnson. 

Tv^-o  months  elapsed  between  the  declaration  of  wr.r  and  the 
first  registration.  More  months  passed  before  green  recruits 
could  be  tiught  the  fine  points  of  trench  warfare. 

Such  valuable  weeks  will  not  be  wasted  another  time.  The 
Joint  Army  and  Na\-y  Selective  S<'rvice  Committee  has  taken 
care  of  that.  Once  America  decides  to  go  to  war  It  will  go  in  a 
hurry. 

From  the  central  authority  of  the  six-m.''n  board,  rcmpcsed  cf 
officers  representing  all  branches  of  the  military,  organization  ex- 
tends  downward   to    every   county   and   hamlet   la   Uie   coiixilry. 


Adjutant  generals,  normally  responsible  to  the  Governors  cf  each 
State.  brldc;e  the  gap  between  the  War  Department  and  the 
States  themselves. 

The  adjutant  generals  have  under  them  from  4  to  16  highly 
trained  key  men.  drawn  from  the  National  Ouard  and  the  Army 
Reserve.  'They  have  prepared  pin  maps  of  all  voting  places,  lists 
of  election  officials,  and  lists  of  men  to  sit  on  scleclive  (*ervice 
boards,  which  will  claiislfy  the  registrants.  One  of  these  boards 
will  be  required  for  each  30,000  population-  appro.Mmatcly  6,400 
for  the  whole  United  Stales.  Plans  are  complete  even  to  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  flo<ir  space  required  by  the  various 
agencies.  M-day  charts  In  each  adjutant  general's  office  indicate 
the  exact  stops  to  be  taken  by  him  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
The  men  chcscn  to  run  the  machinery  of  the  draft  attend  re- 
gional conferences  each  year  where  for  2  weeks  they  discuss  the 
details  of  getting  civilians  quickly  Into  uniform.  These  regional 
conferences  are  supplemented  by  correspondence  councs.  A  Na- 
tional Guard  officer  can  substitute  home  work  for  drill.  Monthly 
bulletins  keep  this  skeleton  organization  constantly  In  touch 
with  new  problems  as  they  arise. 

The  Adjutant  General  and  his  staff  have  astonishingly  detailed 
Information  about  even  the  most  remote  backwoods  counties:  the 
reading  habits  of  the  people  and  the  publicity  channeli  which 
will  reach  them.  They  know  the  number  of  men  required  for 
capacity  production  of  the  West  Virginia  coal  mines,  and  who 
should  thereiore  be  "deferred'  ;  and  the  men  necessary  to  keep 
Detroit  machine  shops  rolling  at  top  speed. 

The  moie  than  300  men  in  the  permanent  and  ever-enlarging 
selective  .'^ervlce  organization  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  more  widespread  and  articulate  antiwar  philosophy  abroad 
today  than  there  was  In  1917.  Tliey  are  aware  that  many  people 
have  taken  oaths  against  bearing  arms.  They  know,  loo,  that 
thousands  and  thou.sands  of  others  Just  don't  want  to  wear  un- 
comfortable uniforms  or  be  shot  at.  So  every  facet  of  the  expan- 
sive art  of  ballyhoo  will  be  turned  full  force  upon  each  of  these 
reluctant  patriots.  Three-minute  speakers,  chosen  from  lists  al- 
ready compiled,  will  break  in  on  every  radio  and  movie  program. 
The  likelihood  is  that  by  the  time  Ibeir  numbers  come  up  many 
objectors  will  have  changed  their  Ideas. 

On  local  and  State  committees  are  advertising  and  publicity 
men,  publishers,  radio  and  motion-pirture  executives,  and  well- 
known  free  lances  in  the  art  of  manipulating  public  opinion.  With 
the  arrival  of  M-Day  they  will  set  up  the  Public  Relations  Board, 
the  third  unit  in  the  great  wartime  triumvirate.  This  unit's 
assignment  is  to  "sell  the  country"  on  the  other  two.  the  War 
Resources  Board,  and  the  Selective  Service  Administration.  It 
Is  needless  to  catalog  the  multiple  devices  by  which  a  reluctant 
citizen  can  be  "educated"  to  the  point  of  making  him  acquiescent 
to  the  demands  of  military  service.  The  science  of  propaganda 
today  Is  nearly  irresistible. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  Is  not  only  to  get  men  In  a  humor  to 
go  to  war,  but  also,  as  one  officer  bluntly  expressed  It.  "to  make 
men  think  they  have  the  responsibility  to  puKh  other  men  Into 
recruiting  offices." 

Not  even  pacifists  will  escape  this  dragnet.  But  If  a  man  Is  an 
honest-to-goodncKS  conscientious  objector  (which  up  to  now  does 
not  Include  takers  of  pacifist  pledges  or  meml)cr8  of  radical  political 
parties)  he  will  not  be  forced  to  bear  arms.  He  will  be  placed  in 
noncombat  service  behind  the  lines. 

What  to  expect  in  the  way  of  manpower  from  all  this  effort  Is 
Indicated  by  "yield  '  figures,  which  reveal  that  of  the  12.000.000 
men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  approximately  3,000.000  will  be 
available  for  immediate  service.  Although  there  are  only  3.000.000 
boys  hgtween  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  2,000,000  of  them  can  go. 
They  are  healthy,  have  fewer  responsibilities,  and  are  less  valuable 
to  Industry  than  older,  better-trained  men.  The  gioiip  between 
31  and  45  contains  13.000,000  men,  of  which  only  2,000.000  will 
make  soldiers. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  machinery  already  set  up  Is  geared  to 
produce  330.000  men  every  30  days;  or  4  000.000  every  12  months. 

All  the  plans  so  far  drawn  are  necessarily  liquid;  ready  to  meet 
conditions  as  they  change.  Every  few  months  new  flourishes  are 
added  to  the  Selective  Service  Law  and  changes  are  made  In 
regulations. 

Henry  Putty  may  contemplate  with  whatever  reactions  are  pecu- 
liar to  him  the  military  career  which  has  been  planned  for  hlnk. 
The  least  he  can  say  is  that  the  plans  are  pretty  complete. 


The  United  States  and  the  World  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  GEORGE  WHARTON  PEPPER 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Never  Again,'* 
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published  tn  the  American  Legion  and  written  by  Hon. 
George  Wharton  Pt-ppei.  a  former  distmguished  member 
of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  fellows: 

(From  the  Amrrlcan  Legion  Mr.gazine  for  August  1939] 

NEVLS  AGAIN 

(By  George  Wharton  Popper) 

Doubt.  Determination.  Dl.«tlluslonment.  These  three  words  tell 
the  story  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  "First  World 
War  •■  The  fourth  and  final  word  cannot  yet  be  written  with  cer- 
tainty     It    will     hf  wever.    be    either    wisdom   or    folly. 

Enrller  modern  wars  in  Europe  and  el.sewhere  hud  usually  been 
duels  Two  natirn«!  fouRht  while  the  rest  of  the  world  looked 
rn.  Our  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  and  later  our  war  with 
Mexico,  our  own  Civil  War.  the  Pranro-Prussian.  the  Russo-Turklsh. 
the  B<«r  War.  our  War  with  Spain,  and  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict 
are  typlCil  illustrations  Th-ue  was  always  talk  about  third-party 
Intervf-ntion  but  it  seldom  came  to  pas.s  When  ou;  relations  with 
Spain  were  strained  to  the  breaking  point  the  diplomatic  repre- 
■entatives  of  six  powers  called  at  the  White  House  In  a  vain  effort 
to  avert  the  wiir  that  was  pending  They  were  politely  but  firmly 
advised  to  mind  their  own  b\islnef:s.  When  recently  the  United 
States  I'olunteered  similar  advice  to  Germany  and  Italy  the  re- 
apon.se  was  Ju.«t  a.s  firm  but  not  as  polite 

Most  of  thfse  wars  were  of  short  duration.  They  ended  either 
In  a  draw  or  in  a  decisive  victory.  Peace  trentics  were  signed. 
some  territorT^  changed  hands,  new  boundary  lines  were  drawn, 
costs  were  taxed  against  the  losers,  and  the  wars  passed  into 
history 

When  1914  dawned  a  large  section  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  undergone  a  marked  pfvcholoijiral  change.  As  one 
result  of  the  Spanish  War  and  of  the  effective  service  rendered  to 
Cuba,  many  of  us  had  dome8ticat«d  the  idea  that  it  was  part  of 
our  bvisiness  to  right  the  wrongs  of  other  nations  even  if  they  were 
geographically  remote.  -As  a  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  and  other  l.sland  po.swsslons,  we  had  gone  "Imperial- 
istic "  Eaav  interccinmunication  throughout  the  world  had  made 
It  plausible  to  n.ssert  that  all  national  families  had  now  moved 
Into  one  big  apartment  house,  and  that  the  day  of  staying  at  home 
was  over.  This  assertion  was  widely  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Pew  stopped  to  reP.ert  that  the  closer  the  International  contacts 
the  greater  the  importance  of  restraint  in  criticizing  the  conduct  of 
others.  When,  therefore  In  1914  the  several  European  powers 
plunged  Into  war.  the  psychology  of  millions  of  Americans  was 
such  our  voluntary  participation  seemed,  even  at  the  outset,  to  be 
by  no  means  Impossible. 

As  soon  as  the  several  E^aropean  nations  had  exchanged  warlike 
declarations,  the  United  States  promptly  took  a  position  of  official 
neutrality.  Wh.en.  however.  Germany  invaded  Belgium  there  were 
many  Americans  who  at  once  proclaimed  It  to  be  our  duty  to 
resent  the  outrupe  and  to  go  to  war  to  punish  the  Invader.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans,  tspeclally  In  the  West  and  Northeast,  were 
slow  to  assent  to  this  doctrine  and  there  ensued  a  period  of 
natlonr\l  doubt  respectinir  the  prcper  course  for  our  Government 
to  pur:sue.  That  this  national  uncertainty  was  poptilur  with  the 
niHjority  was  indicated  by  the  reelection  of  President  Wii.son  on 
the  strength  of  the  slogan.  'He  kept  us  out  of  war." 
1  During  this  period  Great  Britain,  upon  tlie  high  seas,  so  often 
iTlolated  our  riphts  as  n  neutral  that,  but  for  Germany's  graver 
violutions  of  infernatlcimU  law.  the  cloud  of  an  ugly  Anglo-Amer- 
ican rjpt'ire  n\li;ht  have  darkened  the  sky.  Fortunately  the 
Brlti-'h  v:  '  -  affected  property  rights  only,  whereas  Germany 
Inflicted  .  .ble  loss  by  taking  American  lives.     As  time  passed, 

public  attemu.n  was  focused  upon  the  conduct  of  Germany. 
Finilly  the  siiikir.g  rf  the  Lusitarv.a  marked  the  end  of  the  period 
cf  national  doubt  and  made  our  declaration  of  war  with  Germany 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  question  of  why  we  went  to  war  has  been  furiously  de- 
bated. It  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily  without  recognlzln;^ 
that  motives  were  strangely  mixed.  Those  who  from  the  outset 
had  advocated  the  partlrtpaticn  of  the  United  States  welcomed  the 
long-delayed  opportunity  to  help  friends  and  to  chastise  the 
KiUser.  In  addition  to  this  group  there  were  millions  to  whom 
theretofore  the  war  in  Europe  had  seemed  strangely  remote. 

When,  however  American  lives  began  to  be  taken  the  anger 
of  these  millions  flared  and  they  accepted  war  as  a  normal  mode 
of  expressing  It.  There  was  another  group,  relatively  small  at 
first,  to  whom  the  problem  presented  itself  as  a  somewhat  aca- 
demic qut^^tlon  of  political  science — the  confrcntnticn  of  Democ- 
racy by  autocracy.  To  this  eroup  President  Wilson  belonged.  To 
htm  should  be  given  the  credit.  If  It  be  a  credit,  of  rationalizing 
national  anger  by  Interpreting  our  participation  In  the  war  as  a 
noble  attempt  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

There  was  also  in  many  minds  the  element  of  fear.  In  that  the 
Knl'ier's  military  program  was  popularly  believed  to  include  the 
ultimate  subjugation  of  South  America  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  February  of  1917  the  German  Minister  to  Mexico  was 
Instructed  from  Berlin  to  propose  an  allience  between  Germany 
and  Mexico  with  the  hope  that  Mexico  would  sccture  the  active 
cov<poration  of  Japan  The  publication  of  these  instructions 
anuscd  bitter  American  resentment  and  stimulated  the  House  of 
Repre"«en*-atives  to  an  overwhelmmg  vote  in  favor  of  arming  Amer- 
ican skip»s     Nothing  but  a  mmouty  filibuster  prevented  sitxiilar 

tlon  by  the  Senate. 


Though  legislative  action  was  thus  blocked,  such  a  German 
policy,  ofBclally  declared,  had  an  Immen.'^e  popular  effect.  Whether 
it  was  all  a  bluff  or  whether  the  program  was  seriously  contem- 
plated Is  still  uiider  debate.  Were  It  not  that  multitudes  of  sen- 
sible people  today  attribute  similar  programs  to  Herr  Hitler  and 
Signor  Mussolini  this  apprehension  ml?ht  be  regarded  In  retrospect 
as  a  form  of  hysteria.  In  October  of  1917  the  New  York  World 
published  in  map  form  a  synthetic  tabulation  of  various  terri- 
torial claims  advanced  from  time  to  time  by  Germ.an  writers. 
"Obviously."  wrote  Newton  D.  Baker,  "no  such  comprehensive  plan 
of  world  conquest  was  ever  adopted  by  responsible  German  states- 
men."    (Why  We  Went  to  War.  p.  18.) 

Nevertheless,  such  grandiose  claims  were  taken  seriously  by  so 
many  Americans  that  the  instinct  of  national  self-defense  must 
be  included  in  the  list  of  reasons  why  we  went  to  war.  Futile 
attempts  have  been  made  to  hold  mtmitlon  makers  and  bankers 
responsible  for  our  decision  to  fight  The  most  cfleclive  demon- 
stration that  this  theory  Is  baseless  will  be  found  In  Secretary 
Baker's  book  just  referred  to    (pp    119  et  seq.). 

Whrn  the  decision  to  take  tip  arms  was  reached  by  Congress  in 
April  of  1917  national  doubt  was  at  once  replaced  by  national 
determination.  The  well-nigh  universal  acclaim  wl'.h  whiCh  tho 
President's  war  message  had  been  greeted  naturally  made  opposi- 
tion to  war  intensely  unpopular.  The  6  Senators  and  50  Repre- 
sentatives who  voted  agaii:st  the  declaration  must  be  recognized 
in  retrospect  as  brave  men.  At  the  tune,  however,  they  were 
accused  of  cowardice,  as  l.s  apt  to  be  the  case  when  a  minority 
attempts    to   stem    the    tide   of    popular    determination. 

Not  every  man  now  alive  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  in  the  World  War  can  give  a  comprehensive  account  of  all  our 
war  activities.  His  own  experiences  in  his  training  camp  and 
through  the  584  days  that  intervened  between  April  G,  1917,  and  No- 
vember 11,  1918,  are  of  course  engraved  in  his  memory.  For  the  re;it, 
frantic  preparations  at  home  and  actual  operations  abroad  were  on 
so  vast  a  scale  that  perhaps  even  the  historians  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  tell  the  whole  story.  Suiflce  It  here  tj  record  the  unques- 
tioned fact  that  American  determination  which  was  enthusiastic  at 
the  outset  became  more  and  more  grim  as  reality  replaced  imagina- 
tion. The  present  writer  has  no  certain  way  of  appra.slng  the 
sentiments  of  the  men  of  the  American  Legion.  His  con- 
jecture is  that  nobody  values  our  Am'ericau  heritage  more  highly 
than  thry;  that  if  this  heritage  was  really  endangered  by  tho 
World  War  they  are  glad  that  they  responded  to  their  covmtry's 
call;  but  that  they  never  again  can  be  persuaded  that  It  la 
America  s  duty  to  pol.ce  the  world  or  to  intervene  in  the  quarrels 
of  other  nations. 

Alter  doubt,  determination  had  come;  but  alter  determination 
came  disillu.>*ionment. 

The  present  well-nigh  universal  recognition  of  the  folly  of  Ver- 
sailles makes  It  hard  to  realize  how  near  we  came  to  national  partici- 
pation In  It.  The  story  of  the  conflict  over  ratification  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  Is  one  of  the  most  interesting  In  the  annals  of 
diplomacy.  In  an  outcome  which  the  writer  rtg.irds  as  providential 
we  declined  to  accept  the  fatal  doctrine  of  "collective  security  '  and 
refusrd  to  jcln  in  a  guaranty  cf  the  artificial  status  quo  which  the 
Versailles  Treaty  so  unhappily  set  up.  The  theory  that  the  conse- 
quences cf  war  can  by  collective  action  be  made  so  terrible  that 
no  nalicn  will  dare  to  ris^k  them  is  as  unworkable  a  theory  as  has 
ever  been  boldly  assorted  and  plausibly  maintained.  When  the 
crisis  comes  collective  international  action  becomes  impossible  both 
because  opinions  differ  as  to  who  is  wrongdoer  and  because  the 
several  parries  to  the  compact  are  found  to  have  diverse  interests. 

Recent  events  in  Europe  are  nevertheless  relied  on  by  some  as  a 
compelling  re.ison  for  American  intervention,  even  if  this  means 
war.  It  is  .said,  as  it  vms  in  1914,  that  Germany's  policy  is  hostile  to 
the  United  States.  E\ery  weighty  consideration  leads  to  a  wholly 
differT>nt  conclusion.  It  Is  ftiriher  said  to  be  our  duty  to  hasten  to 
the  suppcrt  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  There  can  be  no  such 
duty  until  we  k:  cw  precisely  what  the  issue  is  and  wh?re  the  vital  i 
Interests  cf  the  United  Stales  really  lie.  Certainly  we  cannot  wisely 
ls.sue  even  to  the  most  friendly  nations  a  blanket  policy  of  rein- 
surance. 

We  must  first  know  about  and  approve  the  risks  they  propose 
to  a-=sume  and  be  made  to  recognize  that  reinsurance  is.  for  us.  a 
measure  of  enlightened  self-interest.  It  Is.  for  example,  far  from 
clear  that  Britain  and  France  acted  wisely  in  giving  commitments 
to  Poland  in  connection  with  the  Polish  Corridor  and  Danzig 
problems  The  reshuTling  of  the  cards  has  been  going  on  for  cen- 
turies in  Central  Europe.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  this  ancient 
game  has  always  been  "on  the  level"  or  to  deny  that  grave  Injus- 
tice has  often  been  done.  The  point  Is  that  these  successive  new 
deals  are  not  necessarily  a  Justification  for  lutervention  by  outside 
powers. 

It  is  not  the  fashion  of  today  to  read  ancient  history  for  lieht 
on  mo<lern  problems.  Nevertheless  an  American  citizen  in  I^^IQ 
might  find  it  interesting  to  review  the  record  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  After  Rome  had  won  the  firtt  round 
In  what  was  in  its  day  a  veritable  world  war.  oppressive  terms  were 
as  usual  Imposed  by  the  victors  on  the  vanquished.  When  the 
latter  had  regamed  a  measure  of  strength  they  decided  to  endorse 
the  project  cf  their  great  military  leader.  Hannibal,  who  planned 
to  renew  the  war  and  carry  It  over  the  Aljjs  Into  Italy.  This  h-a 
did. 

Livy's  account  of  what  followed  2.000  years  asro  reads  as  If 
written  today.  "The  hatred  with  which  they  fought,"  says  the 
Roman  historian  (Llvy.  book  XXI.  ch.  I)  "was  almost  greater  than 
their  powers  of  attack;  the  Romans  burning  with  indignation  that 
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the  conquered  should  dare  to  take  up  arms  against  their  con- 
querors: and  the  Carthaginians  UkewLse  enraged  becatise  they 
believed  that  the  conquered  had  been  treated  with  supercilious 
arrogance  and  greed  "  Scipio.  perhaps  the  best  balanced  of  all 
history's  military  heroes  (see  A  Greater  Than  Napoleon,  by  Capt. 
B  H  Liddell  Hart),  first  turned  the  tide  of  battle  by  vanquishing 
Hannibal  at  Zama  and  then  vainly  sought  to  commit  his  country- 
men to  a  policy  of  generous  liberality  toward  the  conquered. 

How.  opposing  him.  the  vindictive  Cato  insistently  clamored  for 
the  utter  destruction  of  Carthage  will  be  recalled  by  many  school- 
boys Echoes  of  Cato's  popular  slogan  "Delenda  est  Carthago"- — 
Carthage  must  be  blotted  out — must  have  run  through  the  council 
chamber  at  Versailles.  Certainly  Its  echoes  are  ringing  still.  As  this 
article  is  being  written  (Memorial  Day  1939.  The  incident  referred 
to  was  the  ejection  of  an  Important  Roman  Catholic  prelate  from 
his  official  residence)  the  newspapers  are  chronicling  still  another 
Incident  In  Germany's  international  policy  which  will  put  pa- 
tience to  a  further  test.  It  Is  Just  another  temptation  to  raise  the 
cry  "Delenda  est  Germanla."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this 
Incident  will  not  bring  a  repetition  on  the  part  of  high  United 
States  ofliciala  of  Intemperate  and  abusive  utterances  about  German 
policy. 

No  matter  how  deeply  we  regret  on  the  part  of  other  nations 
acts  of  Injustice  and  oppression,  denunciation  by  our  Government 
officials  Is  out  of  order  unless  we  seriously  mean  again  to  take  up 
arms  to  redress  the  wrong.  Tills  we  do  not  Intend.  Disillusionment 
h£us  opened  our  eyes  to  the  futility  of  an  International  policy  of 
knight-errantry.  It  may  .safely  be  predicted  that  as  long  as  the 
American  Legion  Is  a  stabilizing  force  in  American  life  the  United 
States  will  make  the  most  of  our  fortunate  geographical  position. 

It  has  become  with  some  the  habit  to  apply  the  word  "isola- 
tionist" as  a  term  of  reproach  to  those  who  Insist  upon  capitalizing 
cur  position  of  natural  advantage.  It  Is  recorded  of  James  IV  of 
Scotland  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Flodden  he  forsook  his 
ad\antageous  position  on  high  and  rocky  ground  because  he 
thought  It  unfair  to  subject  the  English  cavalry  to  the  consequences 
of  an  unequal  fight.  In  the  ensuing  combat  he  perished  and  almost 
his  entire  army  with  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  his  last  mo- 
ments he  had  the  consolation  of  realizing  that  at  any  rate  he  was 
not  a  selfish  isolationist. 

The  truth  is  that  the  word  "isolation"  clamors  for  definition. 
Those  who  use  it  should  explain  clearly  Just  what  they  mean. 

If  the  term  is  applied  to  one  whosf  offense  Is  that  he  does  not 
agree  with  his  critic  on  some  matter  of  policy,  the  critic's  argument 
Is  not  helped  by  a  mere  repetition  of  the  word.  The  true  question 
Is.  What  is  the  policy  under  discussion,  and  is  it  right  or  wrong? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  denotes  the  decent  reserve  of  a 
v.'cll-bred  family  in  an  apartment  house,  who  neither  intervene  in 
their  neighbor's  quarrels  nor  shout  denunciations  through  the 
keyhole,  then  the  term  is  descriptive  of  one  of  the  most  desirable 
traits  of  civilized  man.  To  talk  with  owl-like  .solemnity  about  the 
fuUllty  of  "isolation"  is  neither  creditable  to  the  talker  nor  con- 
vincing to  his  hearers. 

If.  as  a  result  of  the  disillusionment  which  followed  the  World 
War.  we  first  determine  that  our  proper  policy  is  to  make  America 
strong  and  to  shun  war  unless  we  are  attacked,  we  are  likely  to 
make  in  this  way  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
civilization.  It  is  something  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the 
Franklin  penny  (see  resolution  of  Congress  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  July  6.  1787).  the  first  coin  minted  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  carried  upon  its  face  this  homely  and 
sagacious  Injunction:  "Mind  your  business"  It  would  be  reassuring 
If  the  Congress  were  today  to  authorize  the  minting  of  a  new  coin 
bearing  the  slogan  "Never  again." 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25).  1939 


EDITORIALS     REFERRING     TO     PUBLIC     SERVICES     OF     HON. 

JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  number  of  editorials  referring 
to  the  public  ser\-ices  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Scran  ton  (Pa.)  Times  of  July  20,  1939] 

BCSINESSIIAN    FARLEY 

Big  Jim  Farley  is  not  only  an  A  No.  1  political  general  but.  It 
would  seem,  a  business  executive  who  can  produce  results.  There 
Is  hardly  any  need  to  talk  about  Jim  s  ability  as  a  rigger  of  political 


conventions  and  his  ability  to  put  hl.s  man  arros.s  Pre.<!ldert 
Roosevelt's  nomination  in  1932  and  Jim's  forecast  of  the  outcome 
cf  the  election  in  1936  are  the  best  testimonials  of  his  ability  as  a 
political  leader. 

Not  only  is  Jim  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee but  Postmaster  General  as  well.  In  the  operation  of  the 
Postal  System  he  has  made  a  record  which  we  doubt  can  be 
excelled  in  any  period  of  the  country's  history.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  the  Postal  Department  shows  a  net  operating  fur- 
plus  of  $10,000  000.  This  Is  the  fifth  surplus  repoited  by  Mr. 
Farley  during  the  6  years  of  his  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Without  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  Department.  Jim 
has  quietly  been  cutting  comers  on  expenses  and  is  now  able  to 
show  a  record  surplus. 

Gains  in  revenue  by  the  Department,  he  says,  came  from  all  over 
the  country.  Taking  jxistal  receipts  as  a  barometer  of  business. 
Mr,  Farley  sees  In  them  an  indication  of  an  upward  turn  in 
business.  From  the  manner  In  which  Mr,  Parley  has  operated  the 
postofflce.  apparently  we  are  looking  at  him  too  Intently  as  a 
politician  and  overlooking  his  business  qualifications 


[Prom  the  Burlington  Suburban  List.  Elssex  Junction,  Vt..  July  6, 

19391 

AIK    MAIL   TO   TOWNS 

Postmaster  General  James  A  Farley,  while  In  Vermont  last  week. 
made  the  statement  that  most  of  the  tmall  post  offices  would  get 
alr-mall  service  within  the  next  5  to  10  years.  This  Is  a  pretty 
bro^d  statement,  yet  Postmaster  General  "Jim"  has  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  his  statement  would  indicate 
that  he  has  an  advanced  vision  of  the  delivery  of  mall  In  the 
future 

It  does  not  seem  rea.'^onable  that  the  alr-mall  service  will  develop 
to  the  point  where  the  small  towns  will  be  served.  If  It  Is  done, 
there  will  have  to  be  some  sort  of  plck-up-and-dellvery  service 
such  as  the  railroads  did  some  years  ago  by  'catching  the  mall 
on  the  fly."  When  that  comes  about.  It  will  be  another  stab  In 
the  revenues  of  the  railroads,  and  the  trucks  will  also  suffer,  too. 

The  railroads  today  get  millions  of  dollars  for  carrying  the  mall. 
If  deprived  of  this  revenue,  there  will  necessarily  be  many  less 
passenger  trains  and  possibly  the  abandonment  of  many  local  rail- 
road lines.  Probably  Po6tma.ster  General  Farley  has  a  keener  In- 
sight Into  what  mall  service  is  going  to  be  in  the  future  than  is 
generally  understood. 

(Prom  the  Crawford  (Colo.)   Chronicle  of  June  1.  19391 

THIS    TRIBITTE    TO    HON.    JAMES    A.    FARLET 

This  little  Intimate  story  will,  we  feel  sure,  serve  to  reveal  the 
kindly  disposition  of  a  great  American  citizen;  one  who  although 
a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  and  also  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  finds  time  to  render  little 
favors  which  prove  that  the  heart  of  this  outstanding  public 
official  beats  In  tune  with  the  hearts  of  his  fcUowmen  regardless 
of  their  position,  wealth,  religion,  social  standing,  or  political 
belief. 

About  2  weeks  ago  Leslie  J.  Savage  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
his  life-long  friends  telling  him  of  an  unjust  report  that  had 
been  circulated  against  one  of  Mr.  Savages'  boyhood  friends  who 
was  employed  in  the  United  States  Postal  Department  In  a  small 
town.  PVars  were  felt  that  an  effort  would  bo  made  to  get  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  discharge  this  party.  Knowing  that 
Mr.  Savage  was  a  good  friend  of  James  A.  Farley,  these  good 
people  asked  him  to  write  to  Mr.  Farley  and  explain  the  situation 
to  him  and  request  that  he  see  to  it  that  no  charges  made  against 
this  partv  be  allowed  to  stand  unless  they  were  backed  by  un- 
impeachable evidence.  At  the  time  this  letter  was  received  by  Mr. 
Savage  the  newspapers  reported  that  Mr.  Farley  was  on  his  way 
from  Washington  to  San  Francisco  to  visit  the  World's  Fair  and 
attend  the  postal  employees'  convention  to  be  held  there.  He 
Immediately  wrote  Mr.  Farley,  addressing  the  letter  to  him  at 
San  Francisco.  The  letter,  which  was  sent  by  air  mall,  did  not 
reach  San  Francisco  until  after  Mr.  Farley  had  left  there  and 
it  was  forwarded  to  him  at  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  where  It  was  delivered 
to  him  the  night  he  made  a  speech  there,  which  was  May  23. 
1939. 

The  next  morning  at  about  the  hour  of  7:30  a  long-dl.stance 
telephone  call  was  made  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  the  cross-road 
town  of  Crawford,  Colo.  The  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  was  calling  for  the  little  town  of  Crawford.  Colo.,  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  Leslie  Savage  that  he  had  received  his  letter 
in  regard  to  his  friend  and  that  his  request  would  receive  his 
personal  attention  and  that  immediately  upon  his  return  to  his 
office  in  Washington  he  would  personally  see  to  It  that  no  unjust 
reports  made  to  the  Po.^t  Office  Department  relative  to  this  party 
would  be  allowed  consideration.  Mr.  Farley  requested  Mr.  Savage 
to  notify  hU  friend  that  he  need  have  no  fear  of  losing  his  Job 
because  of  any  unjust  criticisms  that  might  be  filed  against  him. 

Everyone  who  has  given  any  thought  to  the  vast  amount 
of  work  done  by  Mr.  Farley  as  Postmaster  General  and  as  a 
Cabinet  member,  knows  that  he  is  one  cf  the  busiest  men  In 
the  United  States.  Many  people  who  are  Intimately  acquainted 
v/lth  Mr.  Farley  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  hardest-working  men 
In  public  life  today;  they  say  he  works  over  16  hours  every  day 
except  Sunday.  The  reason  he  is  able  to  stand  up  under  such 
terriffic  pressure  is  because  of  his  perfect  health  and  well-developed 
body.     He  docs  not  drink,  smoke,  or  dissipate  in  any  way;   Is  a 
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derout  Christian  and  a  horae-lovlng  man  who  places  great  value 
on  doinf?  the  things  that  will  be  of  service  to  his  fellow  man. 
That  fact  that  th la  very  busy  man  was  willing  to  take  time  cut  of 
his  overcrowded  working?  schedule  to  give  personal  attention  to 
the  letter  written  him  by  Mr.  Savage  concerning  a  proposition 
that  mlrht  mean  the  loss  of  a  Job  to  a  man  who  lives  In  a 
small  town  man  v.  many  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  Washing- 
ton, proves  bevond  a  doubt  that  James  A.  Parley  has  within 
his  breast  a  biK  heart  that  responds  to  those  things  that  are 
based  upon  Justice  and  fair  dealing  between  men  everywhere.  It 
Is  a  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  this  hlRh  Government  ofBclal — 
one  that  Is  not  only  appreciated  by  the  interested  parties  but 
likewise  by  all  lovers  of  Justice  and  fair  dealing  In  this  Nation 
and  all  other  nations  composed   of   God-fearing   people. 

We  are  glad  to  pay  this  well-deserved  tribute  to  Hon.  James  A. 
Parley  and  other  public  ofTinals — regardless  of  their  political  or 
religious  convictions — who  stand  for  the  things  Mr.  Farley  stands 
for  with  reference  to  serving  his  fellow  man.  May  their  tribe 
Increase. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune.  May  23.  19391 

TTTAH'S  %UTNXtrT  CtJlST  WTIX  HAVX  TRIPLE  MCEPTION 

There  will  be  a  triple  reception  today  In  Salt  Lake  City  in  honor  of 
a  distinguished  visitor  who  Is  to  reach  the  city  this  evening.  As 
chairman  of  the  national  Democratic  organization,  James  A.  Farley 
will  be  greeted  by  both  faithful  and  doubtful  members  of  the  party. 
As  Postm;i*tor  General  and  head  of  the  largest  Government- 
controlled  bu6ine*is  in.stltution  in  the  world.  James  A  Farley  will  be 
entertained  by  Poetmastor  Smoot.  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Postmasters,  and  by  other  appointees  of  the  Postal  De- 
partment from  nil  convenient  post  oflSces  In  the  State  As  a  pros- 
pective candidate  for  the  Presidency  next  year,  James  A  Farley  will 
attend  and  address  a  sympathetic  gathering  of  several  hundred  lead- 
ing citizens  at  a  banquet  scheduled  for  this  evening  In  the  New- 
hcu.se  Hotel. 

Generally  rccopniTsed  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  astute  poli- 
ticians this  prolific  government  of,  by.  and  for  the  people  ever  pro- 
duced, the  genial  gentleman  who  is  an  ofSclal  guest  until  tomorrow's 
early  train  will  carry  him  to  Cheyenne,  is  always  welcome,  always 
enjoyable,  always  worth  while.  He  sees  everybody  within  the  range 
of  his  vision,  salutes  everybody  under  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
knows  everybody  he  has  previously  met 

Although  not  ofBclally  or  admittedly  In  the  race  for  the  next 
Presidential  nomination  and  osten.slbIy  still  loyal  to  Roosevelt 
personally,  if  not  to  some  of  his  pet  policies.  Farley  is  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with  by  both  major  organizations,  as  he  demon- 
strated 3  years  ago 

With  all  his  popularity  the  President  will  be  helpless  In  any 
convention  or  campaign  without  the  support  or  cooperation  of 
"Sunny  Jim."  Roosevelt  may  have  the  rank  and  file  behind  him. 
but  Parley  has  the  organization  and  that  is  what  counts  in  this 
machine  age. 

Salt  iJike  City  will  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  Postmaster 
General  Parley.  National  Chairman  Parley,  and  Candidate  Farley 
while  the  quintuplets  of  Canada  are  being  received  by  British 
royalty. 

[From  the  Burlington  Suburban  List.  Essex  Junction,  Vt.,  July  6. 

1939) 

CAPTmro   VERMONT 

Postmaster  General  James  A.  Parley  came  Into  Vermont  one 
day  last  week  and  Just  about  captured  the  State.  He  Is  no  novice 
In  appearing  in  public  Dignified  and  with  commanding  appear- 
ance he  has  a  keen  understanding  of  human  nature  and  makes  an 
indelible  impression  wherever  he  appears  The  Democrats  have 
taken  strongly  to  the  Postmaster  General  and  he  also  made  quite 
a  favorable  impression  with  the  Republicans.  It  Is  doubtful  If  any 
other  man  In  public  life,  even  the  President  himself,  would  have 
been  more  cordially  received  And  "Jim  "  Parley  has  been  travel- 
ing all  over  the  country,  meeting  people  Just  about  the  same  as 
he  did  In  Vermont,  and  Is  building  up  such  a  wealth  of  popularity 
that  he  will  surely  have  to  be  reckoned  with  at  the  next  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  Should  he  get  the  nomination  for 
President  and  campaign  In  Vermont  to  any  extent,  he  might  turn 
this  State  upside  down.  He  Is  a  man  of  tremendous  energy,  very 
likeable,  yet  under  his  skin  he  gave  the  Impression  of  sincere 
Ejrmpathy  in  humanity. 

[Prom  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  Herald  of  June  16.  1939| 

WELCOME.    MR.    EARLET 

Erie  Is  honored  today  by  a  visit  from  James  A.  Farley,  the  Post- 
master General.  Mr.  Farley  comes  here  as  a  guest  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Postmasters'  Association,  meeting  here  in  annual  convention. 

Althouch  Mr.  Farley  is  a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet. 
as  well  as  being  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
there  Is  no  political  Implication  to  be  found  In  his  visit  here.  He 
comes  here  to  talk  to  postmasters  from  every  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who.  because  of  their  position,  are  servMng  the  communities 
In  which  their  post  offices  are  situated.  Further,  while  here  he  will 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Ebon  Brewer,  a  Republican,  whose 
monument  In  Cast  Perry  Square  was  erected  by  the  postal  employees 
of  the  country. 

As  Pastmaster  General  Mr.  Parley  has  done  a  good  Job.  He  has 
maintained   the  efficiency  of  his  Department  which  reaches  Into 


every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  In  the  country,  and  through  the 
rural  service  to  the  farms  and  to  every  out-of-the-way  place  from 
coast  to  coast. 

To  Mr.  Parley  Erie  should  extend  a  hearty  welcome.  Actually  he 
comes  here  as  the  guest  of  the  State's  postniasters;  nevertheless,  he 
Is  the  guest  of  the  city.  The  city  should  honor  him  as  such  and  do 
everything  possible  to  make  his  brief  stay  pleasant. 

[From  the  Port  Huron  (Mich  )  Times-Herald  of  June  6,  1939) 

THIS    OITEN    HAPPENS    HERE 

Probably  nowhere  else  In  the  world  than  in  America  could  there 
occur  such  an  Incident  as  that  In  Conway,  Ark.,  last  Sunday, 
when  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley,  a  Catholic  layman, 
received  from  Hendrix  College,  a  Methodist  Institution,  an  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

We  know  well  enough  that  the  United  States,  unfortunately.  Is 
not  free  from  religious  and  racial  and  sectional  intolerance  and 
prejudices,  but  this  thing  which  Hendrix  College  did  on  Sunday 
shows  that  education  and  Intelligence  are  the  opposites  of  preju- 
dice and  intolerance  and  do  not  work  well  together. 

For  what  Hendrix  College  has  done  Is  not  remarkable  because 
unusual.  Honors  of  this  kind  have  been  conferred  upon  Catho- 
lics by  Protestant  colleges,  and  upon  Protestants  by  Catholic  uni- 
versities. 

It  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  which  there  is  frequent  recurrence 
on  this  continent — both  In  the  United  States  and  Canada — that 
democratic  peoples  have  no  difficulty  in  living  and  working  to- 
gether In  peace  and  amity,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  differ 
In  their  racial  origins,  politics  and  religion,  or  social  theories. 


[Prom  the  Sapulpa  (Okla  )  Herald  of  May  16.  19391 

WELCOME    JIM    FARLEY 

Farley's  visit  to  Oklahoma  this  week  gives  Oklahomans  a  buzz — 
becaose  It  Is  the  forerunner  of  activity  that  will  from  this  point 
hence  until  1940  gather  political  campaign  momentum. 

"Good  Old  Jim"  Parley  is  the  very  epitome  of  the  Rooseveltlan 
eras  strong  man.  Jim  Farley  has  been  front  man  so  long  and  so 
ably  that  one  wonders  whether  he  gets  his  ideas  from  the  Presi- 
dent or  vice  versa. 

At  any  rate.  Oklahoma  Democrat  dignitaries  are  rallying  around 

one   of   the   most   notable   Postmaster    Generals    of    the    century. 

Farley  has  managed   to  survive   political   storms   and   administra- 

I   tlonal  shake-ups  of  varied  degrees.     He  knows  how  to  sit  steady 

In  the  boat,  and  there  he  has  sat. 

Oklahomans  are  plea.sed  with  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
greeting  Farley — Democrats  to  be  sure,  and  some  Republicans.  la 
this  day  of  paradoxical  party  fusion  there  are  Republicans  who 
lean  to  the  demos  and  demos  who  espouse  the  Republican  ticket. 

Jim  Farley,  however,  is  strictly  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat. 
He  exudes  the  principles  of  Roosevelt  democracy — and  he  has 
made  an  excellent  executive  In  the  post  he  has  been  selected  to 
fill  for  the  Roosevelt  regime. 

His  tour  at  the  moment  Is  timely  and  wisely  chosen  by  party 
strategists.  Whatever  may  ostensibly  bring  him  through  the 
Middle  West  and  Southwest,  Jim  Farley  will  mend  fences  If  he  can, 
build  political  new  ones  where  they  have  been  washed  away,  and 
feel  out  the  prospects  of  the  Democratic  bid  In  the  upswinging 
Presidential  election. 

And  Farley  is  well  fitted  for  this  task  In  view  of  his  extensive 
Job  as  patronage  aide-de-camp  for  the  present  administration. 

Oklahomans  all  are  hap,,-«  to  extend  a  sincere  welcome  to  this 
major  cog  of  the  national  administration,  James  Farley,  Postmaster 
General. 


fProm  the  Nowata  (Okla.)  Star  of  May  21,  19391 

JIM   FARLEY SUPEHSALESM.\N 

Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley  came  to  Oklahoma  this 
week,  made  three  speeches,  clasped  the  hands  of  thousands,  re- 
tained that  captivating  smile,  sold  his  wares,  and  departed  with 
Oklahoma  still  safely  in  the  Roosevelt  coUimn. 

Jim  Parley  has  the  happy  faculty  of  making  friends — none  can 
resist  that  wlmiing  personality,  infectious  smile,  hearty  handshake, 
and  cordial  greeting  as  he  calls  his  greeter  by  his  first  name  and 
says,  "Yes.  sir;  glad  to  see  you  again;  glad  to  be  back  in  Oklahoma." 
Having  the  knack  of  remembering  faces  and  names,  Farley  makes 
the  best  of  this,  a  poUtlcans  greatest  asset.  How  his  memory 
retains  the  first  names  of  thousands  and  how  he  stands  up  to  the 
gruelling  task  of  shaking  the  hands  of  many  thousands  daily  while 
on  these  trips  is  a  mystery  to  everyone.  But  Parley  seems  to  enjoy 
It — at  lea.'^t  if  he  do.sn't,  no  one  but  Parley  knows  it. 

"Good  old  Jim  "  is  the  very  epitome  of  the  Rooseveltlan  era's 
strong  man.  He  has  been  front  man  so  long  and  has  performed 
the  Job  so  ably  he  has  many  wondering  how  he  has  managed  to 
survive  political  storms  and  adminisiratlonal  shake-ups  of  varied 
decrees. 

in  his  defense  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  one  is  quick  to 
P'?rceive  that  Farley  fairly  Idolizes  his  friend  of  long  standing,  and 
no  maiter  whf.t  others  m.iy  think  of  the  Chief  Executive,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  still  the  idol  of  the  greatest 
Postmaster  General  and  the  most  astute  polluclan  this  country  has 
ever  seen. 

And  this  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  chief  plus  his  winning  person- 
ality tends  to  make  "genial  Jim"  today  one  of  the  best-liked  men 
In  American  public  life. 
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Surplus  Purchases  of  Dairy  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE-  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25),  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBFRT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR.,  OP 
WISCONSIN.  JUNE  29.  1339 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered 
by  me,  broadcast  by  transcription  over  station  WHA,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  on  June  29.  1939.  on  the  subject  Surplus  Purchases 
of  Dairy  Products. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  tin  opportunity  to  talk  over  this 
station  about  the  desperate  situation  facing  the  dairy  industry. 
It  was  a  time  of  emergency.  Surplus  supplies  of  butter  and 
other  dairy  products  were  piling  up  in  unprecedented  amounts, 
and  dairy  prices,  as  a  result,  were  falling  to  disastrously  low 
levels. 

Butter  was  selling  at  22  1  cents  a  pound,  the  lowest  monthly 
average  for  92-score  butter  since  1933.  The  price  of  cheese  was 
lower  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  1934.  Milk  was  38 
cents  per  100  pounds  below  the  price  it  had  broupht  a  year 
ago.  These  few,  brief  figures  represented  market  conditions  that 
were  costing  Wisconsin  da^ry  larmers  thousands  of  dollars  every 
single  day. 

At  that  time  I  told  you  that  I  was  Joining  with  Senators  from 
other  agricultural  States  and  with  our  Progressive  Congressmen 
from  Wisconsin  In  a  combined  effort  to  meet  the  emergency  and 
stop  the  decline  In  commodity  prices.  We  set  out  to  secure  an 
appropriation  of  additional  funds  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modity Corporation  so  that  It  could  buy  up  the  surplus  farm 
commodities  which  are  bearing  down  so  heavily  on  commodity 
prices  and  distribute  these  surpluses  to  the  unemployed  people  on 
public  relief  who  can  use  them. 

Tonight  I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  were  successful  in  getting 
most  of  what  we  went  after.  Our  original  amendment  called  for 
an  appropriation  of  fl50.000.000  for  these  purchases  of  surplus 
commodities,  and  the  Senate  approved  the  amendment  providing 
$113  000.000  of  this  amount.  Finally,  late  last  week  the  House  of 
Representatives   also  accepted  the   amendment. 

This  appropriation  will  be  added  to  the  money  already  provided 
for  such  purchases  under  existing  law.  Since  1933  the  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  has  been  receiving  30  percent  of  the 
Federal  customs  receipts  to  finance  the  purchase  of  surplus  com- 
modities for  relief  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  this  source  will 
provide  approximately  $92,000,000  in  the  coming  year.  Tills,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  appropriation  just  made,  will  mean  a 
total  of  $205,000,000  will  be  on  hand  to  remove  farm  surpluses 
from  the  market  and  bolster  up  the  prices  of  farm  commodities. 

The  additional  appropriation  was  necessary  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  we  have  been  steadily  accumulating  larger  surpluses 
of  farm  products  In  the  past  year.  Dairy  production  in  particu- 
lar has  lncrea.sed  a  great  deal  since  1937.  The  number  of  milk 
cows  has  Increased  in  all  areas,  and  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
has  Increased  still  more,  due  to  good  pasture  and  feed  supplies. 
The  production  of  manufactured  dairy  products  such  as  butter. 
chee.se.  and  evaporated  milk  during  the  1938-39  season  Increased 
about  10  percent  above  the  average  production  for  the  previous 
five  seasons.  On  April  1  of  this  year  there  were  78,000.000  pounds 
of  butter  In  storage,  compared  with  only  14.000,000  pounds  In 
storage  on  April  1  of  last  year. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  surpluses  to  be  faced  were 
larger,  the  money  available  to  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corpo- 
ration under  the  existing  appropriation  from  customs  receipts 
appears  to  be  about  $52  000.000  less  next  year  than  was  available 
this  year  from  that  sovirce.  The  reason  for  this  Is  a  decline  In 
American  imports. 

This  type  of  emergency  action  has  proved  its  worth  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country  in  preventing  the  collapse  of  commodity 
prices,  and  I  am  confident  that  on  this  occasion  It  will  offer 
substantial  help  to  our  farmers  In  Wisconsin. 

I  hope  no  one  will  misunderstand  me.  This  Is  not  going  to 
work  any  miracles.  The  problem  of  market  surpluses  and  de- 
pressed farm  prices  will  require  more  fundamental  treatment 
than  we  are  able  to  give  it  in  a  more  or  less  temporary  program 
of  emergency  purchases.  The  economic  crisis  which  the  farmers 
are  facing  today  Is  still  a  continuation  of  the  same  agricultural 
depress' en  which  started  In  the  years  immediately  foUowing  the 
World  War  when  big  business  and  high  finance  set  out  to  deflate 
the  country  and  liquidate  wartime  values. 

However.  I  am  convinced  that  a  properly  conducted  program 
of  Goverrunent  purchases  will  relieve  the  acute  crisis  which  has 


arisen  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  production  of  the  past  year. 
It  Is  one  way  of  maintaining  the  market  demand  and  thus 
supporting  the  price  level  for  the  farmer. 

Look  at  what  happened  this  s-prlng  after  the  Government  dis- 
continued its  purchases  of  surplus  butter  In  the  ojien  market. 
For  9  months  the  purcha.ses  flnancrd  through  the  Government  had 
kept  the  price  of  butter  above  25  cents.  In  March  these  purchases 
were  discontinued,  and  the  price  promptly  fell  to  22  cents. 

So  that  you  may  get  a  clear  Idea  of  Just  how  this  program  works, 
let  me  explain  it  briefly.  Tlie  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
was  set  up  in  1P33  to  buy  foodstuffs  and  other  farm  commodities 
which  wvre  clogging  the  commodity  markets  and  which  would  also 
be  useful  to  the  people  on  public-relief  rolls.  In  this  way  the 
supplies  bought  were  actually  rcmo\ed  from  the  market  and  con- 
tuined  They  were  not  allowed  to  He  around  In  storage  where  they 
could  be  tossed  back  on  the  market  again  at  a  later  date,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  Farm  Board  tried  to  stabilize  the  wheat  market 
during  the  Hoover  administration. 

Last  year,  when  the  surpluses  of  dairy  products  became  a  serious 
threat  to  the  market  price  of  milk,  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  Job  of  keeping 
up  the  price  of  butter,  which  represents  about  three-fourths  of  the 
milk  that  gees  into  manufactured  dairy  croducts. 

To  supplement  the  direct  purchases  of  butter  for  relief  pur- 
poses, there  was  organized  a  Dairy  Products  Marketing  As.sccl«tlon. 
This  association  was  able  to  borrow  addit'onal  money  under  an- 
other section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  with  which  it 
was  able  to  purcha.se  butter  for  storage.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
loans  this  butter  could  not  be  resold  In  the  open  market  at  less 
than  the  purchase  price  pl'as  the  charges  for  storage  and  handling. 
Since  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association  bought  all  its 
butter  supplies  at  a  price  In  excess  of  25  cents  per  pound.  It  could 
not  be  sold  on  the  market  under  any  circumstances  for  less  than 
approximately  26  cents. 

By  this  means  it  was  possible  to  absorb  much  larger  amounts 
from  the  market  than  would  have  been  feasible  if  direct  ptirchases 
for  relief  had  been  relied  \ipon  entirely.  Tlien  as  relief  channels 
could  absorb  the  supply,  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration bought  It  from  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association 
as  well  as  from  the  open  market. 

Butter  has  been  di.strlbuted  to  the  needy  on  relief  during  the 
past  year  at  the  rate  of  12.000,000  pounds  per  month.  The  Dairy 
Products  Marketing  Association  purchased  114.000.000  pound.s  of 
butter  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  last  year.  Of  thLs  amount 
91.000.000  pounds  has  now  been  purchased  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  for  relief  distribution,  leaving  only  23,- 
000.000  pounds  of  this  supply  In  the  hands  of  the  a.ssoctatlon. 
The  storage  supplies  of  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  are 
definitely  out  of  the  market  and  can  be  distributed  only  to  people 
on  relief. 

In  addition  to  these  purcha-ses  of  surplus  butter,  tTie  Corpora- 
tion has  also  bought  considerable  amounts  of  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts within  the  last  year.  Including  3.262.000  pounds  of  evapo- 
rated milk,  9,000.000  pounds  of  dry-milk  powder,  and  132,000.000 
pounds  of  fluid  milk. 

Altogether  the  actual  purchases  of  dairy  products  for  relief  twe 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  tomorrow  represent  en  expenditure  of 
approximately   $36,000,000. 

Just  this  month  new  efforts  have  been  made  to  divert  addi- 
tional supplies  of  cheese  and  evaporated  milk  from  the  market 
for  relief  purposes.  Seventy-five  cars  of  evaporated  milk  were 
purchased  Just  a  few  days  ago,  and  offers  are  being  considered 
for  the  sale  of  substantial  orders  of  cheese. 

With  the  new  appropriation  available  for  the  coming  year, 
beginning  July  1.  the  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin  ought  to  find 
the  Federal  Government  a  valuable  and  helpful  customer.  Under 
the  law  25  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  Is  the  maximum 
that  can  be  devoted  to  a  single  type  of  farm  commodity.  Bo 
$50,000,000  is  the  very  most  that  could  be  used  for  the  purcha.«'e 
of  dairy  products,  but  even  that  amount  .should  be  of  assistance 
to  the  dairy  farmer  In  the  present  emergency. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  quarrel  with  the  use  to  which 
these  products  are  put  after  they  are  purchased.  They  are  net 
wasted.  They  are  not  plowed  under  or  destroyed.  They  are  used 
by  people  who  need  them  badly  The  foodstuffs  go  to  supply  these 
people  with  a  more  adequate  diet,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  Is  going 
to  begrudge  the  unfortunate  victims  of  unemployment  and  mis- 
fortune an  opportunity  to  eat  more  healthful  and  wholesome 
food. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  assure  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  that  the 
battle  still  goes  on  toward  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems which  have  plagued  agriculture  since  the  war.  This  victory  I 
have  told  you  about  tonight  is  only  a  temporary  stopgap.  The  real 
solution  must  be  worked  out  over  the  long  pull  The  problems  are 
the  outgrowth  of  fundamental  changes  In  our  economic  environment 
which  go  deeper  than  any  specific  measure  or  administration,  either 
State  or  National,  at  the  present  time.  The  answers  will  probably 
have  to  come  the  slow,  hard  way.  But  by  constantly  working  away 
day  after  day  to  reduce  farm  indebtedness,  to  maintain  farm  com- 
modity prices  and  push  them  back  upward  to  ihc  point  where  they 
will  cover  the  farmer's  cost  of  production,  to  build  stronger  mar- 
keting C(X5peratives  which  will  lie  effective  In  reducing  the  spread 
between  the  price  the  farmer  receives  and  the  price  the  consumer 
Is  obliged  to  pay,  and  by  striving  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
product  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  production — I  am  confident  that 
It  will  be  possible  to  achieve  the  balance  between  farm  production 
and  Indastrial  production  that  Is  absolutely  necessary  II  we  are  to 
have  a  sound,  healthy  economic  system. 
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Vice  President  Garner 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  31  i legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN  OF  JULY  28, 

1939 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  hav?  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  splendid  editorial  published  in  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  of  July  28.  1939.  on  the  subject  of  the  Honorable  John 
Nance  Garner,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  I  will 
I  say  in  that  connoction  that  this  editorial  is  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  most  illuminating  and  effective  cartoons  I 
have  ever  seen  printed  in  my  life,  and  my  only  regret  is 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  preclude  me  from  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cartoon  be  included  in  the 
Record  as  well  as  the  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the   Nashville  Tenncssean  of  July  28,   1939| 

roa    THE    ENEMIES    HE    HAS    MADE 

John  Nance  Garner,  of  Texas.  If  we  know  the  man.  Is  entirely 
undisturbed  by  the  violent  personal  attack  that  haa  been  launched 
by  the  uiigry  and  unrestrained  generalissimo  of  C.  I.  O..  John  L. 
Lewis. 

If  there  are  any  regrets,  they  will  be  attributed  to  the  labor 
leader  who  chooses  to  take  as  an  affront  the  fact  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Umtcd  States  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
re.vrves  the  right  of  freedom  of  decision  on  all  Imprortant  Issues. 

Fcr  40  years  the  record  of  Vice  President  Garner  has  been 
un.stalned  and  his  has  been  character  beyond  reproach.  From  the 
time  of  his  rise  to  prominence  on  the  southwestern  plains  until 
he  assumed  h!f»  duties  as  the  second  ranking  official  In  the  Na- 
tional Government,  he  has  had  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  clUzens.  During  two  national  campaigns  even  the  dis- 
crlminatlnjt  John  L.  Lewis  found  this  t>-pical  American  worthy  of 
political  support. 

There  has  come  to  light,  however,  a  fundamental  dlfTerence  of 
opinion  between  the  Texan  and  the  man  who  so  belatedly  de- 
nounces him  as  "evil."  It  dates  back  to  those  dark  days  when  the 
sit-down  strike  w  is  at  Its  height. 

In  the  face  of  this  direct  challenge  to  government  It  is  generally 
known  that  Mr  Garner  put  all  politics  aside  and  advised  the 
admlrUstratlon  that  an  uncompromising  stand  In  behalf  of  law  and 
order  and  Americanism  was  required.  This  was  the  American  view- 
point, as  events  turned  out,  and  it  Is  responsible  for  the  decline 
of  Illegal  occupation  and  destruction  of  prop-.'rty.  It  has  been 
upheld  by  a  sweeping  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  one  voice  was  being  raised  on  behalf  of  constitutional 
rights  and  liberties,  there  was  no  helpful  action  on  the  part  of  the 
C  I.  O  "s  high  command  SUence  reigned  in  the  tent  of  John  L. 
Lewl^.  The  courage  which  has  permitted  an  Inexcusable  attack  on 
a  guod  citizen  was  not  enough  to  warrant  a  protest  against  methods 
which  threaten  d  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  government. 

From  that  time  on  It  has  been  generally  known  that  Mr.  Lewis 
was  not  to  be  listed  among  the  friends  and  supporters  of  John 
Garner.  If  the  Vice  President  became  an  active  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  it  was  assumed  that  the  would-be  labor  dictator  wovUd 
oppose  him. 

Political  diilcrcnces,  however,  faU  to  Justify  the  tactics  now 
employed  by  the  embittered  labor  leader,  nor  db  they  furnish 
sufficient  grounds  on  which  to  base  a  charge  that  Mr.  Garner  Is 
not.  or  has  not  been,  a  friend  of  labor. 

Over  the  years  the  record  of  Mr.  Gamer  has  been  one  of  sup- 
port for  liberal  legislation.  He  has  played  an  Important  part  In 
the  New  Deal,  which  has  opened  new  opportunities  for  labor, 
and  has  enjoyed  the  vote  of  labor  which  had  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts. 

And  If.  to  Mr.  Lewis'  eyes,  the  stand  against  the  sit-down  was 
an  affront  to  the  workers,  he  would  do  well  to  consult  the  rank 
and  nie  of  labor  m  these  United  SUtes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
man  who  denounced  an  indefensible  practice  Is  one  to  whom 
labor  should  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  voice  of  John  L.  Lewis  is  in  no  sense  the  voice  of  the 
American  worker,  and  If  he  is  not  yet  aware  of  that  fact,  he  will 
be  enlightened  In  due  time. 

John  Garner  has  become  one  of  America's  great  Institutions. 

He  typifies  the  independence  and  courage  which  is  the  national 
heritage. 


He  has  numberless  friends  and  he  has  never  shrunk  from  duty 
because  some  Individuals  or  groups  might  be  displeased. 

No  words  of  calumny  from  John  L  Lewis  or  any  other  can  lessen 
the  stature  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  who  Is  loved, 
among  other  thlnes.  for  the  enemies  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Lewis'  crude  oirtburst  of  anger  and  malice  at  one  who  for 
40  years  has  stood  before  the  American  people  as  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  hi^h  morality  will  have  no  effect  upon  this  vetcraa 
war  horse  of  democracy. 

John  Garxer  was  fiEhtlrg  Cannnnlsm.  Republican  reaction,  the 
political  influence  of  the  Mellons.  the  Mills,  and  the  Morgans  while 
John  Lewis  was  a  Republican  ward  worker. 

The  only  man  in  the  history  of  his  country  to  have  successively 
'  been  Democratic  minority  leader.  Democratic  majority  leader, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President,  of  course,  will  be  all  the  more 
endeared  to  the  American  people. 

II  John  Garner  tod.iy  is  "a  labor-baiting,  poker-playlng,  whlskv- 
drlnking  evU  man."  he  was  the  same  In  1932  when  he  gave  the 
word  that  nominated  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  for  President  at 
Chicago. 

If  aiter  the  6  years  in  which  he  has  dlstingtUshed  the  Vice  I*re8l- 
I  dency  with  his  dignity  and  wisdom,  he  Is  what  Mr.  Lewis  said,  ha 
w;is  the  same  3  years  ago  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  when 
President  Rca-evelt  paid  his  great  tri'jute  to  him  and  asked  hl:a 
again  to  accept  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination. 


Creation  of  Additional  Federal  Judgeships 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25).  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  NEWARK    (N.    J.)    EVENING    HKWS    OP 

JULY   27,   1939 


Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  article  dealing  with  creation 
of  additional  Federal  judgeships,  entitled  "No  Fifth  Judge- 
ship!" published  in  the  Newark  Evening  News  of  July  27, 
1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Newark  Evening  News,  of  July  27.  1939] 

NO  TZnH  JtnXIESHTP 

The  Senate  counrmed  the  nomination  of  District  Judge  William 
Clark  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  third  circuit  court  of  appeals  on  Juno 
16.  1938,  since  which  time  there  have  been  three  United  States 
district  Judges  functioning  in  New  Jersey  instead  of  the  statutory 
four.  The  vacancy  has  existed  for  more  than  13  months.  Now. 
on  top  of  this,  the  Senate  passes  an  act  creating  a  fifth  Judgeship 
for  this  district,  and  the  bill  goes  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  action.  The  House,  in  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances, 
should  reject  this  legislation. 

The  fourth  Judgeship  remained  vacant  diu-lng  the  last  6  months 
of  Attorney  General  Cumming's  tenure,  and  It  has  remained  va- 
cant for  almost  7  months  since  Frank  Murphy  became  Attorney 
General.  The  criminal  docket  in  this  district  Is  reported  to  be 
in  a  serious  state  of  congestion.  Yet  Mr.  Murphy  announced 
months  ago,  and  has  restated  It  since,  that  he  was  going  to  purge 
the  Federal  courts  of  ix)litics.  to  disregard  politics  In  appointments 
to  the  Federal  bench,  to  reform  Inefficient  and  laggard  methods 
of  handling  court  business,  and  to  clear  up  congested  dockets. 

One  might  say  in  this  connection:  Mr.  Attorney  General  there  has 
been  a  vacant  judgeship  in  this  State  during  ahnost  7  months  of 
your  term  of  cfflc?.  during  which  the  Congress  has  been  in  session; 
the  Senate  prepared  to  consider  and  confirm  a  suiUble  nomination. 
V.'hal  Is  the  reason  no  appointment  has  been  made?  Could  it  b3 
politics?  Could  it  be.  as  Sen.-.tor  Reed,  of  Kansas,  chaiged  in 
the  Senate,  that  Mr.  Hague  and  Senator  Smathers  can  t  get  together 
on  a  candidate?  Can  it  be  that  the  creation  of  a  fifth  Judgeship  is 
designed  to  liquidate  this  dilsmma? 

With  one  Judgeship  vacant  for  13  months,  does  not  the  proposed 
creation  of  another  place  have  an  arcma  of  politics?  Are  you  aware 
that  when  the  proposal  for  a  fifth  judge  was  first  made  to  the  Con- 
gress, m  the  report  of  Mr.  Cummings,  it  was  stated  that  all  four 
district  Judfres  had  expressed  themselves  as  cpposed  to  Mr.  Cum- 
mings" recomm.endaticn  when  one  of  his  assistants.  Mr.  Keenaji 
first  broached  the  subject  to  them? 

Suppose  we  fill  the  fourth  Judgeship  and  see  what  happens. 
Suppose  Mr.  Murphy  then  speeds  up  the  presentation  of  cases 
here  and  Integrates  the  work  of  the  courts,  as  he  has  promised 
to  do  everj-where  in  a  general  statement  on   the  needs  of   the 
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Federal  bench.  Suppose,  In  case  of  need,  a  retired  Associate  Jtis- 
tlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  sent  here  to 
Bit  as  a  district  Judge,  as  was  done  In  New  York,  or  that  one 
of  the  retired  Judges  of  the  third  circuit  is  designated  to  help 
out  as  a  district  Judge  in  certain  cases.  Let's  see  what  happens 
Uicn. 

If.  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  congestion 
of  dockets  in  this  district  is  still  serious,  still  prejudicial  to  that 
promptne-ss  which  Chief  Justice  Taft  once  described  as  "the 
essence  of  justice,"  then  It  will  be  time  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  creation  of  a  fifth  Judgeship,  without  the  reproach  of 
politics  being  present  to  hurt  the  prestige  of  the  Federal  bench, 
which  all  of  us  more  than  ever  desire  to  guard  and  preserve. 


America's  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25),  1939 


EDITORIALS   FROM  THE   MONTREAL   DAILY    STAR 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two 
excellent  editorials  of  recent  date  appearing  in  the  Montreal 
Daily  Star  dealing  v»ith  international  relations  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Orient.  The  editorials  are  particularly  interesting 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Montreal  Daily  Star  is  recog- 
nized iViore  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Canada  as  reflecting 
the  policies  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Montreal  Daily  Star  of  June  22,  19391 

SHOUID    DRrrAIN    FIGHT    JAPAN    ALONE? 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  note  that  the  Chamberlain  government 
has  no  Intention  whatever  of  allowing  Great  Britain's  enemies 
to  fix  either  the  time  or  the  place  lor  the  prcoumably  pending 
"show-down"  about  which  everybody  is  always  talking.  When  a 
battlefield  Is  finally  chosen,  we  will  have  at  least  a  voice  In  its 
selection.  This  flare-up  in  Tientsin,  underlined  by  the  dramatic 
tccupatlon  of  long-doomed  Swatow,  looks  altogether  too  much  like 
a  "put-up  Job"  to  deceive  tuch  experienced  foreign-policy  directors 
as  the  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office.  They  are  not  to  be  Irritated 
cr  stamp)edcd  Into  lU-advlsed  action  by  tartlcs  which  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  the  methods  of  the  interfering  "stooges'  who 
prepare  the  victim  of  the  pickpocket. 

What  are  needed  more  than  anything  else  are  cool  heads.  And 
that  Is  precisely  what  the  present  British  Government  and  their 
cfflclal  advisers  have  nothing  else  but.  Excitable  pecple  find  them 
too  cool.  But  the  ordinarily  peaceful  citizen  who  deeply  dreads 
an  unnecessary  war  will  be  greatly  reassured  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  British  Prime  Minister  and  his  foreign  secretary  daily  parrying 
polsonously  Insinuating  questions  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  refusing  to  be  pushed  Into  precipitate  action  that  woulcf  nicely 
play  the  game  of  the  dictator  powers. 

Nothing  would  suit  Germany  and  Italy  half  so  well  as  to  see 
the  British  Empire  deeply  and  unescapably  involved  in  a  first- 
class  war  In  the  China  Sea.  So  much  of  the  British  and  French 
Navies  would  have  to  be  sent  to  Singapore  even  to  cover  relief 
operations  for  the  Chinese  armies  that  these  two  democracies 
would  be  exposed  to  grave  danger  In  the  Mediterranean  and  even 
the  North  Atlantic,  should  they  try  to  redeem  tlielr  pledges  to 
help  Poland  In  case  that  country  were  subjected  to  wanton  attack. 
It  Is  precisely  this  overwhelmingly  naval  strength  of  curs  In  the 
west  that,  more  than  anything  else  today,  keeps  the  axis  twins 
quiet.  Dlmlnt.sh  this  strength  to  a  perilously  precarious  margin, 
and  we  would  almost  certainly  see  the  Germans  In  the  Polish 
corridor  and  the  Italians  In  Tunisia. 

Admittedly.  If  the  United  States  became  Involved,  the  situation 
would  be  completely  changed.  A  Brltlsh-French-Amcrlcan  alli- 
ance to  protect  their  mutual  Interests  In  China,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  keep  the  Pacific  from  being  dominated  by  Japan,  would 
almost  certainly  bring  Russia  Into  the  combination,  and  we  would 
then  have  irresistible  military  and  naval  strength  on  our  side. 
Under  such  circumstances.  It  would  be  most  unlikely  that  the 
axis  would  turn  at  all.  It  would  feel  that  this  was  an  exceptionally 
poor  time  for  it  to  try  conclusions  with  the  democracies.  We 
should  have  peace  with  honor  and  a  fine  sense  of  security,  and 
Janan  would  he  sent  back  to  her  legitimate  sphere  of  Infiuence. 

Such  a  combination  of  powers — if  It  could  win  the  right  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  peace  treaty  without  first  embittering  every  participant 
by  a  long  and  murderous  war — would  be  strong  enough  to  lay  the 


foundations  of  that  peace  on  the  firm  principles  of  even-handed 
Justice  and  fair  play  for  all.  It  would  not  be  a  Bresl-Litovsk  peace, 
with  Its  logical  spawn,  Versailles,  St.  Germain,  and  the  others.  It 
would  be  a  peace  recognizing  the  claims  of  the  "have  nots"  to  a 
fairer  distribution  of  the  world's  choice  possessions  It  would  be  a 
peaoe  In  which  It  would  be  po.'^sible  to  grant  some  of  Hitler's  requests 
and  make  some  of  Mussolim's  dreams  come  true  without  apparently 
yielding  to  threats  of  force. 

But  there  is  at  present  little  or  no  prospect  of  any  such  combina- 
tion. There  are  still  too  many  Americans  who  distrust  British  inten- 
tions and  dislike  Brlti.^h  policies  in  Asia.  We  British  come  to  them 
burdened  with  the  heritage  of  the  ages.  We  cannot  start  now  with 
a  clean  slate.  Consi>quently  .■^ome  of  our  actions  are  shining  targets 
for  the  criticism  of  an  idealistic  people  who.se  foreign  history  lx>gan 
only  when  Dewey  entered  Manila  Bay.  Still,  such  as  we  are.  we 
stand  In  this  year  of  our  Lord  on  guurd  along  the  China  coa.«ts  of 
not  only  the  Interests  and  the  Ideals  of  the  American  people  but  of 
their  future  security  as  a  people  living  along  the  shores  of  ilie  PaLlflc 
Ocean. 

But  as  things  stand,  and  In  view  of  the  menacing  condition  of 
Europ)e — not  excluding  Russian  reluctance  to  Join  our  "peace 
front" — Great  Britam  has  no  interests  In  eastern  A.sla  whose  pro- 
tection would  Justify  a  single-handed  war  with  Japan.  This  Is 
the  hobble  that  limits  the  stride  of  the  British  Government.  Just 
what  national  cause  Is  served  by  having  Mr.  Chamberlain  grlllpd 
every  day  In  public  by  political  gadflies,  with  little  knowledge  but 
much  partisan  or  personal  spleen.  It  Is  hard  to  sre.  Still,  this  Is 
our  system  of  government.  This  Is  one  of  the  handicaps  of  democ- 
racy for  which  some  of  us  at  least  are  most  unwilling  to  bleed 
and  die. 

It  Is  becoming  clearer  with  every  day  that  the  British  Cabinet 
is  doing  what  it  can— and  that  is  not  too  much.  It  is  playing  a 
hard  game  with  low  cards.  But  It  Is  playln,?  It  with  traditional 
British  determination  and  with  the  help  of  the  splendid  courage 
of  every  British  subject  now  facing  discomfort  and  danger  under 
Japanese  arrogance.  British  history  records  many. sorts  of  British 
heroism.  It  Is  not  always  the  victorious  charge  of  the  Guard.s  at 
Waterloo.  It  is  sometimes  the  hopeless  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
at  Balaclava.  And  again  it  is  sometimes  the  sacrificial  deuth  of 
a  "Chinese"  Gordon. 

[From  the  Montreal  Dally  Star  of  June  27,  1939] 

WHY    NOT    RFTFEM    WOODROW    WILSONS    PLEDGES? 

Just  20  years  ago  tomorrow  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed. 
Nrne  of  the  first-rank  German  leaders  would  make  the  humiliat- 
ing pilgrimage  to  Paris  to  affix  their  names  to  this  dishonoring 
document.  An  ersatz  delegation  appeared.  It  did  not  get  a 
friendly  or  encouraging  reception.  All  that  could  t>e  said  was 
th.»t  it  eot  away  alive.  Yet  the  Kair^-r  and  his  crew  were  long 
since  exiles  In  Holland.  The  great  German  Reich  was  a  Republic. 
If  the  Wll.sonlan  "mush"  to  the  effect  that  we  were  making  war 
on  the  German  rulers  and  not  on  the  German  people  had  been 
even  measurably  true,  we  should  obvlou'^ly  have  welcomed  the 
formation  of  a  democratic  German  Republic  and  tried  to  help  it 
keep  the  confidence   of   the  liberated  German   people. 

But  we  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  Imposed  astronomical  dam- 
ages on  the  prostrate  and  helpless  Germans,  knowing  full  well  that 
they  could  never  pay  them.  We  disarmed  the  Republic,  forgetting 
that  time,  if  left  nlone,  would  surely  render  existing  armaments 
obsolete  and  that  all  we  had  to  fear  from  Germany  was  a  revival 
of  the  old  war  spirit.  Then  we  went  watchftUly  to  work  to  snub 
the  Republic,  to  rebuff  Its  every  effort  to  get  a  little  release  for  the 
German  people  from  the  Impossible  terms  of  Versailles,  to  discredit 
it  daily  In  the  eyes  of  its  own  suffering  citizens.  In  short,  we  did 
everything  we  could  to  arouse  the  old  war  spirit  of  the  Teutons 
and  to  convince  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  a 
retention  of  Republican  Institutions  save  generations  of  quasl- 
slavery.  If  they  wanted  to  stand  upright  again,  they  must  prepare 
to  fight  fcr  the  privilege. 

Well,  that  Is  precisely  what  they  did.  They  turned  to  nazt-lsm 
and  the  Intoxicating  rhetoric  of  an  ex-corporal  called  Adolf  Hitler. 
Absurd  as  were  his  fantastic  dreams,  ludicrous  as  were  his  first 
efforts  to  arouse  his  people,  smothered  with  laughter  as  was  his 
beer-hall  putsch,  we  had  so  thorouphly  cultivated  and  manured 
the  soil  of  German  sentiment  for  Just  such  a  rank  and  poisonous 
growth  as  his  dragons'  teeth  have  Gince  produced  that  his  dreams 
have  come  true,  his  absurdities  have  hardened  Into  good  German 
go.spel,  and  the  derisive  laughter  of  the  Munich  beer  hall  has 
become  the  bitter  laughter  of  the  Munich  surrender.  In  less  than 
two  decades  it  was  a  white-faced  and  humiliated  allied  delegation 
that  .  Igned  on  the  dotted  line. 

A  cable  statistician,  writing  from  Versailles,  calculates  that  of 
the  453  pages  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  a  total  of  300  have  been  torn 
into  scraps  of  paper.  Of  its  440  clauses.  314  have  l>een  broken — most 
of  them  by  the  hammer  strokes  of  this  same  figtire  of  fun.  Adolf 
Hitler.  The  clauses  dealing  with  the  Independent  status  of  the 
fiee  city  of  Danzig  are  said  to  bo  next  on  the  list  for  contemptuous 
flouting.  And  p>ossibly  the  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  whole 
fiasco  is  that  the  German  people — about  whom  we  once  professed 
to  be  so  concerned — are  completely  convinced  today  that  they 
are  right,  that  they  were  tricked  by  the  14  points  Into  a  prema- 
ture surrender  under  false  pretenses,  and  tl^at  the  old  pre-war 
policy  of  "encirclement"  Is  once  more  In  course  of  preparation. 

Those  who  say  that  Hitler  Is  crazy  do  not  strike  deep  enough  into 
the  dangerous  stratas  of  German  thought.  The  whole  German 
nation  are  not  crazy.  As  a  people,  they  are  probably  about  the  least 
Likely  in  Europe  to  go  Insane,  with  the  exception  of  the  stolid 
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British  Thov  could  not  be  led  Into  the  wild  adventures  they  have 
rfikfd  by  a  crazy  man  If  they  had  not  been  previously  persuaded 
that  in  no  other  way  could  they  hope  to  regain  "a  place  in  the 
sun  ••  But  the  vorst  of  their  apprehrnslons  mu-t  by  now  be  fairly 
well  dispelled.  Thev  have  got  back  their  Rhmeland  and  the  Saar. 
They  have  brouzht  crippled  Au-.trla  Into  the  Germnn  fold.  They 
have  rescued  the  Sudetens  and  then  taken  over  the  rest  of  Czecho- 
slovHkia.  They  have  pioktd  up  Memel.  They  have  been  recognized 
'  as  equals  at  Munich. 

It  18  time  that  they  slouched  their  Inferiority  complex  and 
were  prepared  to  sit  dov  n  with  the  rest  of  us  in  a  warless  peace 
conff'rence.  Such  a  conference  would  not  depend  upon  whether 
or  not  we  could  trust  the  word  of  Hitler.  We  would  not  have  to. 
Once  Germany  Is  given  what  her  F>^ple  will  regard  as  a  fair 
offer,  the  malignant  power  of  the  Hitler  magic  to  summon  them 
to  a  suicidal  war  against  a  united  civilization  will  have  vanlbhed. 
If  he  reallv  Is  crazy,  the  methodical  Germans  will  then  find  It  out. 

It  was  something  like  this  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  bad  In  mind 
when  he  preached  and  practiced  •appeasement."  We  cannot  Ignore 
80.000,000  people  In  the  middle  of  Europe.  They  must  have  a 
sense  of  decency  and  Intelligent  self-Interest  and  a  desire  to 
advunce  civilization  to  which  we  can  appeal.  They  cannot  want 
war  for  wars  sake.  Remove  from  Hitler's  vocabulary  the  In- 
flammatory pictures  he  paints  thecf  of  simple  Justice  In  the  divi- 
sion of  the  world's  riches,  and  his  amazing  hypnotic  spell  will  be 
broken. 

With  Germany  ofT  our  backs,  we  could  deal  with  Japan.  Japan 
Is  destroying,  piece  by  piece,  our  splendid  and  fabulcuply  rich 
empire  in  Asia.  Even  a  victorious  Germany  would  not  inflict  half 
so  many  deadly  Injuries  upon  us.  unless  It  drove  a  lethal  thrust 
through  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  We  certainly  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  stumble  or  drift  Into  the  fatal  abyss  of  a  world  war 
agKinst  three  mighty  military  powers — with  only  one  sure  ally — 
If  we  can  escape  It  by  redeeming  the  Woodrow  Wilson  pledge  to 
treat  the  German  people,  as  distinct  from  their  rulers,  as  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Let  Us  Stick  to  Real  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICH  iG AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  31,  1939 


SPEECH   OP  HON.   PAUL  W.   SHAFER   OF   MICHIGAN.   AT  SUN- 
BURY,  PA.,  July  29.  1939 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  speech  delivered  Saturday. 
July  29.  at  the  twenty-seventh  annual  Herrold  reunion  at 
Rolling  Green  Park,  near  Sunbury.  Pa.: 

If  an  Inhabitant  of  another  planet  should  visit  the  earth  today, 
he  would  find  the  peopies  of  Europe  arming  madly  for  their  own 
destruction.  He  would  see  men  killed  daily  In  the  frantic  race 
to  build  up  air  forces.  He  would  see  cities  preparing  desperately 
to  defend  themselves  against  destruction  from  the  air.  He  would 
watch  children  too  young  to  lisp  their  first  prayers  being  fitted  with 
gas  masks.  He  would  wiiuess  the  movements  of  troops  and 
engines  of  death  and  destruction  by  day  and  by  night.  Every- 
where he  would  find  the  people  girding  themselves  physically 
and  mentally  for  the  greatest  conflict  the  world  has  ever  known. 

He  might  then  cross  the  seas  to  a  land  separated  from  this 
terrifying  scene  by  3.000  miles  of  ocean — a  land  vast  In  sl7e.  rich 
in  resources,  her  people  the  freest  In  the  world,  enjoying  the 
highest  standard  of  living  man  has  ever  known,  and  with  vastly 
more  space  for  expansion  than  the  crowded  people  of  Europe 
have  ever  known. 

"Here  are  a  people  blessed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 
this  celestial  visitor  would  say  to  himself.  "No  need  for  them 
to  become  Involved  In  the  conflicts  of  another  continent.  Theirs 
are  the  resources  to  make  them  virtually  Independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  Tnelr  geographical  position  is  such  that  they 
need  not  become  Involved  In  the  wars  of  others." 

He  would  expect  to  hear  these  people  exclaiming  fervently, 
"Thank  God  I  live  in  America."  Instead,  he  would  hear  them 
asking  each  other.  "Must  we  flght  another  war?" 

He  would  be  shocked  to  discover  that  dxUly  tbese  people  are 
told,  by  men  in  high  public  ofice.  through  the  press,  and  over  the 
air.  that  they  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  next  war.  and  that  tho 
price  of  their  peace  Is  that  they  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
any  comer  of  the  globe.  He  would  find  tragic — and  wtll-nlgh  in- 
credible— the  propaganda  which  teaches  that  we  must  resign  our- 
selves to  policing  the  world  In  an  attempt  to  enforce  peace  In- 
evitably or  be  dragged  down  Into  the  bloody  ccnflict.  Yet  such  Is 
the  slttiatlcn  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 


The  American  people,  alarmed  by  the  tide  of  world  events;  horri- 
fied at  the  thought  of  war.  are  bewildered  as  to  how  to  remain  at 
peace. 

Few  official  voices  are  raL<^cd  today  against  the  preaching  of 
this  doctrine  of  despair  and  defeatism.  Yet,  midst  this  tumult  and 
shouting,  out  of  the  past,  come  two  voices  that  would  guide  us  if 
we  would  but  heed  them. 

Tlie  first  is  that  of  Washington  himself,  in  his  FareweU  Address 
to  the  people  whom  he  loved  and  had  served  so  well: 

'Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  toward  all  nations,"  It  says. 
"Cultivate  peace  and  hannony  with  all.  Religion  and  morality  en- 
join In  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not 
equallv  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  mankind  the  magnani- 
moas  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an 
exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  tlrnc  •  •  •  the  fruits  (if  such  a  plan  would  richly 
repay  any  temporary  advantages  which  might  be  lest  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it     *     *      *?" 

For  over  a  century,  these  words  were  to  guide  the  American 
people,  to  form  the  basis  of  their  foreign  policy,  and  to  aid  them 
In  the  building  of  a  great  and  prosperous  Nation.  They  found 
It  wise  counsel,  becau.'^e  It  was  timeless.  It  was  not  merely  advice 
to  a  new  and  strufrrlinj  Nation  weakened  by  revolution  and  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  wage  a  foreign  war.  it  was  advice  to  the 
Nation  even  after  it  had  become,  as  Washington  prophesied,  pow- 
erful and  prosperous.  Because  they  followed  this  advice,  the 
American  people  were  able  to  hold  up  to  the  world  the  shining 
example  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  liberty  under  self-govern- 
ment. Tliey  knew  that  there  was  one  way  to  pre.serve  all  that 
they  had  built;  it  was  by  remaining  at  peace.  They  knew  that 
there  was  but  one  way  to  avoid  entanglement  In  the  embroilments 
of  Europe;  it  was  to  preserve  strict  neutrality.  They  knew  that 
there  war,  but  one  way  to  maintain  neutrality;  It  was  to  refrain 
from  taking  sides  in  the  quarrels  of  other  nation.?. 

Another  voice  speaks  across  the  years:  It  is  the  voice  of  thou- 
sands who  lie  buried  In  Flanders  Field  and  In  many  another  field 
of  Europe,  speaking  as  one: 

"We  crossed  the  ocean  Inspired  by  the  ideal  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  It  says.  "We  gave  our  lives  in  a  war 
that  was  to  end  all  wars  Is  the  world  to  be  dragged  Into  another 
struggle  under  these  false  hopjes?  Are  men  to  fight  and  to  die 
again  In  vain?  Have  they  learned  nothing  from  the  eupreme 
sacrifice  we  made?" 

This  war.  the  most  horrible  the  world  has  ever  known.  w:is 
followed,  like  all  other  wars,  by  a  boom  and  then  a  depression — 
the  deepest  In  history.  In  the  despair  of  that  depression,  we  lost 
our  sen^e  of  values.  We  momentarily  abandoned  the  traditional 
way  of  solving  our  problems,  and  turned  to  panaceas  and  experi- 
ments In  defiance  of  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

The  traditional  American  character,  the  sturdy  qualities  of  Indus- 
try and  Initiative  and  energy  and  thrift  have  been  mocked  to  scorn. 
Far  from  being  regarded  as  useful,  they  became  something  of  which 
to  be  ashamed,  as  the  people  were  taught  that  henceforth  they 
could  not  hope  to  solve  their  own  problems,  but  must  look  to  the 
Government  as  the  root  of  all  p>ower,  the  dispenser  of  all  good. 
The  damage  which  this  has  done  to  the  courage  and  the  morale  of 
I    the  American  people  Is  greater  than  any  man  can  say. 

We  were  persuaded   that   a  rigid  economy   of  planned  scarcity. 
;    rather  than  a  free  economy  of  abundance,  was  the  way  of  pros- 
perity and  progress.     We  were  told  that  while  profilgate  spending 
I    beyond  Income  spells  debt  for  an  individual  and  Is  wrong,  profligate 
I   spending  beyond  income  for  the  Government  Is  not  debt   at  all, 
I    but  an  investment  and  the  only  wnv  to  p'^osperlty.     As  a  result  we 
are  still  wallowing  In  the  mire  of  depression  after  10  years,  and  wo 
are  no  nearer  to  recovery  than  we  were  when  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration took  office. 

Today  an  administration  which  has  demonstrated  that  It  has  no 

solution   to   cur  problems   save   more   debts,   more   spending,   and 

I    more  tnxes.  Is  dotermlnod  to  try  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  rest 

of  the  world.    Indeed,  the  New  D.'alers  would  persuade  us  that  we 

I   cannot  hope  for  the  solution  of  our  own  problems  or  for  a  return  to 

1    even  an  approach  to  prosperity  until  we  have  set  the  rest  of  the 

world  straight.    To  the  list  of  foolish  fallacies  which  It  has  attempted 

j    to  put  into  practice  It  has  added  thf>  theory  that  we  can  preserve 

j    peace  only  by  force,  and  that  war  can  be  averted  only  by  the  threat 

I    of  arms.    We  arc  asked  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  our  brothers  eye 

I   bv'fore  we  have  removed  the  beam  from  cur  own  eye. 

These  who  urge  such  a  program  argue  that  the  best  way  to 
I  prevent  a  war  Is  to  prevent  its  breaking  out.  But  the  deceptlve- 
I  ncss  of  this  logic  hides  its  ugly  Implications.  It  would  be  all  very 
I  well  If  it  could  be  done.  It  might  succeed  if  America's  armed 
might  were  such  that  we  could  police  the  world.  It  might  succeed 
I  if  America  could  control  the  motives  and  moves  of  all  leaders  of 
j  all  nations  But  unless  America  Is  prepared  to  undertake  such  a 
I    task,  it  remains  the  most  dangerous  path  we  could  choose. 

We  were  drawn  Into  the  last  World  War  although  we  had  no 
intentions  of  taking  sides  at  Its  outbreak.  Are  we  not  much  more 
likely  to  be  dragged  Into  the  next  general  conflict  if  we  have 
already  pledged  our  support  to  one  group  of  combatants  before 
war  has  even  begun? 

Those  who  advocate  this  policy  cannot  guarantee  that  such  a 
policy  will  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war.  They  cannot  guarantee 
that,  having  taken  sides  and  supplied  aid.  the  foreign  propagand.'\ 
which  16  now  at  work  enlisting  our  sympathies  will  not  become 
more  forceful  and  formidable,  ultimately  succeeding  In  dragging 
tis  actively  Into  the  struggle. 
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They  cannot  guarantee  that.  If  factories  are  booming  with  the 
false  prosperity  against  which  President  Roosevelt  himself  warned 
us  but  a  few  years  ago,  munitions  makers  and  others  will  not  Join 
the  foreign  propagandists  and  mistaken  Idealists  in  the  clamor  that 
we  enter  the  war. 

They  cannot  guarantee  that  they  can  stem  the  tide  of  emotion- 
alism of  a  people  whose  sympathies  and  active  aid  they  have 
already  directed  to  one  s;de  of  the  conflict. 

They  cannot  guarantee  that  they  can  control  the  tide  of  events, 
of  'incidents.  ■  and  acta  of  retaliation  from  naiions  against  whom 
we  discriminate,  events  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  cur  entry 
Into  the  conflict. 

Those  who  propose  this  course  know  what  the  horrors  of  the  next 
war  will  be.  They  knuw  that  since  the  war  th.U  was  to  end  all 
wars  men  have  so  developed  the  science  of  self-destruction  that 
another  general  conflict  will  threaten  civilization  itself.  Th?y  know 
that  this  conflict  will  not  be  confined  to  the  battlefields,  but  will 
extend  as  far  as  bombing  planes  can  fiy  on  their  missions  of  death 
and  destruction.  They  know  that  no  man.  woman,  or  child  within 
the  range  of  these  planes  will  b?  safe.  They  know  that  the  human 
mir.l  can  scarce  conceive  the  sufTcring,  the  desoiatlcn.  and  the  chaos 
which  such  a  conilict  will  bring. 

They  know,  moreover,  that  if  the  United  Stales  becomes  embroiled 
In  fcueh  a  suiclual  struggle  life  and  progress  as  we  have  known  It  In 
America  will  be  gone  for  generations — perhaps  centuries.  They 
knjw  that  the  industrial  n.obilization  plans  prepared  by  the  Navy 
and  War  Departments  provide  that  property  shall  be  commandeered, 
wealth  conscripted,  labor  conscripted,  as  the  Government  assumes 
absolute  control  of  all  Industry  and  all  resources  of  the  Nation. 
They  know  that  In  such  a  dictatorship — for  such  It  will  be — freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  assembly,  must  all 
dirap;:ear.  They  are  counting  upon  the  wave  of  emotlonellsm  that 
will  sweep  the  country  upon  a  declaration  of  w-u  to  rush  the  needed 
legislation  through  Congress.  Then  all  that  will  be  needed  will  be 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  by  the  President  upon  proclamations  already 
prepared  to  transform  this  Nation  into  a  milltan*  dictatorship. 

They  are  gambling,  those  who  would  have  us  purrue  this  Inter- 
natlor.al  and  Interventionist  policy;  and  It  would  be  the  greatest 
gamble  In  history.  The  stake  is  America  herself.  They  hope  to 
be  able  to  prevent  a  war:  but  if  they  lose.  American  lives.  Amer- 
ican wealth.  American  Institutions,  the  glory  of  the  American 
heritage,  and  all  that  it  has  meant,  not  only  to  millions  of  Araer- 
l-^ans  of  every  generation,  but  as  the  hope  and  the  light  of  all 
the  world — will  disappear. 

Ihey  ask  us  to  risk  all  this  upon  their  hope  that  they  can 
prevent  a  war  from  breaking  out.  They  ask  us  to  embark  upon 
ancther  attempt  to  m.ake  the  world  .=afe  for  democracy,  despite 
the  tragic  lessons  of  the  last  war.  They  ask  us  to  take  the  course 
which  is  most  certain  to  Involve  us  In  war  once  It  has  begun. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  They  demand  that  the  power  to  decide  the  vital 
Issues  of  such  a  course  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  They 
would  give  the  President  the  power  to  decide  the  right  and  WTong 
of  world  events,  to  say  that  one  nation  Is  the  aggressor  and  must 
be  punLshed.  and  that  another  nation  is  In  the  right  and  must  be 
aided.     It  gives  bin  the  power  to  say  when  a  state  of  war  exists. 

We  know  how  the  President  stands  on  these  questions.  We  have 
a  clear  Idea  cf  how  he  would  urc  these  vast  and  arbitrary  powers. 
We  know  that  he  declnred  a  war  to  exist  and  enforced  embargoes 
against  Italy  In  her  Ethiopian  campaign,  but  that  he  refused  tc 
take  similar  steps  In  the  case  of  the  war  which  Japan  has  been 
waging  in  China. 

And^lrony  of  Ironies — the  proposals  that  these  men  put  forth 
are  labeled  "neutrality  '  lavs  and  "peace"  plans.  To  call  such  a 
program  "neutrality"  Is  an  unconscionable  fraud  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  Is  to  ral.se  their  hopes  thxit  those  who  administer 
the  affairs  cf  Government  will  keep  the  United  States  free  from 
entanglements  and  commitments  which  would  drag  her  Into  the 
fury  of  the  combat  while,  lu  reality,  they  propope  to  do  the  very 
opposite.  Nothing  could  be  more  unneutral  than  to  plan  delib- 
erately to  aid  one  contestant  and  punish  the  other.  Nothing 
could  more  dangerou-.ly  menace  our  pence  once  the  struggle  has 
begun  And  yet,  high-sounding  platitudes  are  Invoked  to  make 
the  people  believe  that  such  a  course  is  the  only  way  of  honor  and 
righteousness,  of  peace,  self-preservation,  and  prosperity. 

We  are  told  that  this  Is  the  cause  of  humanity.  Pity  is  aroused 
for  the  oppressed.  Indignation  and  hatred  against  the  aggressors. 
Yet  little  is  said  of  humanity  toward  the  peoples  whom  they  would 
punish,  toward  the  helple.^s,  blameless  women  and  children  whom 
they  would  condemn  to  death  by  starvation  because  the  leaders 
of  those  nations  hr.d  incurred  their  wrath. 

We  are  told  thot  thlr  is  the  cause  of  the  democracies  against  the 
dictators  of  the  world.  France  has  set  herself  up  as  a  virtual 
dictatorship  in  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  world  situation. 
Poland  Is  a  dlctatoiship.  Soviet  Russia,  whom  England  and  France 
arc  new  wooing,  is  the  bloodiest,  the  mobt  ruthless  dictatorship 
cf  them  all.  The  conflict  for  which  Europe  is  preparing  is  not 
based  upon  ideology. 

The  Interventionist  policy  which  we  are  asked  to  pursue  is  Justi- 
fied neither  by  humanity,  by  Ideology,  by  peace,  nor  by  self- 
preservation.  It  is.  however,  an  extension  of  the  International 
program  which  the  New  Deal  has  followed  ever  since  it  took 
office. 

In   the   name   of   a   "good-neighbor"   policy,   the   administration 

entered   into  reciprocal -trade   agreements   which   have   meant   the 

loss   of   millions   of   dollars   and   thousands   of   Jobs   to   American 

farmers  and  workers,  not  only  through  the  loss  of  American  mar- 
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keta  abroad  but  through  the  ir.flow  of  cheap  foreign  goods  which 
have  meant  the  loss  of  domestic  markets  as  well. 

In  the  name  of  helping  our  export  trade.  It  has  loaned  millions 
of  dollars  to  foreign  cou.itrlec  -loans  which  stand  slight  chance 
of  ever  being  repaid,  and  which  have  benefited  the  trade  of  other 
nations  far  more  than  our  own. 

Stripped  of  the  krty  ideals  with  which  It  is  clothed,  the  bare 
facts  of  the  program  we  are  now  asked  to  adopt  are  that  we  pro- 
vide the  President  with  further  opportunity  to  favor  whatever 
natloTTs  he  sees  fit — this  time  with  Instruments  of  death. 

"Keep  America  out  of  war!"  is  the  fervent  plea  cf  thousands  of 
letters  pouring  in  to  the  Members  of  Congress.  These  me&sages 
reveal  an  instinctive  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
that  to  become  the  munitions  fpctory  of  one  side  in  s  European 
conflict  would  be  the  first  step  t  jward  dragging  us  Into  the  war. 
They  express  the  fear  that  the  losiilng  of  money  will  Xx  the  second 
step,  ara  that  finally  American  youth  will  march  away  to  tlie  blare 
of  martial  music,  to  mingle  their  blood  with  the  sod  of  Europe. 

The  American  people  do  not  believe  that  It  lies  v^nthln  their  power 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  anywhere  on  Uic  globe.  They 
do  believe  that  they  can  avoid  entanglement  In  a  European  war — 
if  they  remain  strictly  neutral  now.  Tliey  remember  that  the 
Srandlnavlan  countries,  although  far  more  closely  connected  with 
the  events  of  Europe  than  we.  have  remained  at  peace  while  the 
fury  of  a  world  war  raged  about  them.  Tliey  are  determined,  by 
remaining  aloof  and  giving  aid  to  neither  side,  to  escape  the 
catastrophic  conflict  of  another  general  war. 

The  great  contribution  that  America  has  made  to  the  world 
was,  as  WashlngtOTi  foresaw,  the  glorious  example  of  a  free  and 
happy  people,  at  peace  with  themseives  and  the  world,  progreaslDg 
under  the  blcssiiigs  of  self-government.  This  has  been  the  beacoa 
which  has  beckoned  millions  from  the  war-weary  nations  of  their 
birth  to  this  new  land  of  hope  and  opp<irtunlty  for  all. 

It  is  significant  that  before  the  United  States  permitted  herself 
to  be  drawn  Into  the  World  War  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
sent  commissions  to  this  country  to  study  the  Ameiican  methods 
and  the  American  way  of  life.  Since  that  time  It  is  we  who  havo 
sent  conimlsslons  abroad  to  study  foreign  methods  and  foreign 
solutions  of  current  problems. 

I  have  faith  In  the  American  people  to  stilve  their  problems 
with  the  .same  courage,  the  same  Indu  trj  and  Initiative  by  which 
their  ancestors  solved  the  problem^  of  another  day.  I  have  faith 
that  they  will  once  more  go  forward  in  the  path  of  peace  and  prog- 
re.ss.  Only  thus  can  they  fulfill  the  American  destiny  of  carrying 
aloft  the  torch  of  liberty  to  light  tlie  way  of  men. 


Let  Us  Induce  Travel  and  More  Travel,  Where  It  Is 
Most  Worth  While 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Juiy  24,  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of 
several  bills  in  tlie  House  today  in  which  I  had  a  local  in- 
terest gives  me  considerable  pleasure  but  none  more  than 
Chairman   Le.a's   bill,   so   ablj'   supported   by   Congressman 

I  John  Martin,  to  facilitate  travel  in  this  country  by  pointing 
out  that  which  is  worth  while  for  the  travelers  to  see.    I 

'  made  it  known  a  little  while  ago  in  my  Interruption  of 
Congressman  M.^tin  that  I  was  in  full  accord  with  this  legis- 
lation. I  wish  now  to  indicate  further  what  this  bill,  en- 
acted into  law,  means  for  our  country,  especially  the  western 
portion  of  the  country. 

For  many  years  our  rich  citizens  have  been  traveling 
abroad  and  singing  the  praises  of  Mediterranean  lands  or 
the  glory  of  the  Alps  or  some  other  jaortion  of  Europe  greatly 
blessed  by  nature.  For  an  equal  number  of  years  it  has 
been  difScult  to  make  this  class  of  our  citizens  understand 
that  there  are  more  glorious,  healthful,  and  pleasant  areas 
within  our  own  country.  A  few  years  ago  the  wife  and  I 
took  Dean  Carl  Seashore,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  his 
wife  over  the  Apache  Trail  in  Arizona  from  Phoenix  to  Globe 
by  way  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam.  As  we  took  the  haiipin 
curves  on  this  great  scenic  highway  at  a  safe  and  leisurely 
automobile  speed,  with  new  vistas  opening  before  us  at  every 
turn,  the  scholarly  old  gentleman  said  to  his  wife,  "We  saw 
nothing  In  Switzerland  that  surpasses  or  even  equals  this." 
Then  turning  to  me  he  explained  that  it  was  their  custom  to 
take  au  extra  honeymoon  trip  every  few  years  and  that  this 
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particular  trip  was  the  "steenth"  In  their  long  married  life 
but  that  they  had  taken  their  first  honeymoon  trip  in  the 
Alps  years  ago  riding  part  of  the  time  on  a  tandem  bicycle. 
1  am  sure  that  even  with  my  driving  and  an  inexpensive  car. 
they  saw  greater  siphts  and  traveled  more  comfortably  than 
they  had  done  years  ago  abroad. 

My  own  State  of  Arizona  is  fast  becoming  not  only  the 
Nation's  playground  but  the  world's  playground  as  well. 
Not  only  do  distinguished  Members  of  this  body,  such  as  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  Bruce  Barton,  and  my  colleague 
from  Ohio.  Congressman  Grosser,  but  also  eminent  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  such  as  Senator  Bank>iead  and 
Senator  Vandenberg.  have  come  to  value  the  attractions  of 
that  marvelous  land  called  Arizona.  Around  the  cloak 
rooms,  and  in  the  corridors.  I  talk  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  tell  me  they  propose  to  retire  and  spt^nd  their 
last  days  in  Arizona  at  Tucson  or  some  other  equally  well 
known  spot.  All  of  which  indicates  that  the  magic  word 
"Ari7X)na"  has  como  to  be  as  enticing  to  the  gray-haired  boys, 
or  celebrities  on  the  Hill,  as  that  magic  word  has  long  meant 
to  the  young  adventurous  fellows  who  dream  of  romance  and 
excite,ment  in  the  land  of  the  cowboy  and  the  Gila  monster. 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  in  Arizona,  a  fact 
which  I.s  fairly  well  known  to  the  public  because  the  Santa 
Pe  Railroad  has  advertised  It  so  widely.  I  wonder  if  there 
Is  a  bridge  or  a  trestle  on  the  great  Santa  Fe  syst(  m  which 
does  not  have  painted  in  large  letters  on  it  The  Grand  Can- 
yon Route.  It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  say  that  the  Grand 
Canyon  In  Arizona,  more  than  a  mile  deep  and  more  than  14 
miles  in  width  at  Bright  Angel  Tiall,  is  the  mo.st  stupendous 
feature  on  the  face  of  the  plolx?.  I  must  say  that  there  are 
half  a  dozen  other  equally  marvelous  features  to  be  found 
In  that  same  area. 

Where  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  be  found  such  a  forest 
whose  petrified  shapes  have  taken  form  through  millions  of 
years?  What  region  can  show  paint<^^  deserts  where  the 
master  painter  has  lavished  such  coloring  over  so  many 
square  miles  of  land?  Who  can  name  a  pit  formed  by  the 
impact  of  such  a  monstroas  projectile  hurled  from  the  heav- 
ens as  Meteor  Crater,  a  little  way  off  Highway  66,  west  of 
Winslow?  Time  will  not  permit  the  listing  of  marvelous 
natural  bridges,  bottomless  pits,  wells  fed  from  beneath,  ice 
caves,  lava  beds,  and  caverns,  measureless  to  man.  I  could 
this  moment  without  stopping  to  refer  to  notes  name  for 
you  50  great  natural  features  or  spectacles  of  which  the 
Grand  Canyon  is  but  one.  and  any  one  of  which  would  be 
worth  crossing  an  ocean  to  see.  Why.  indeed,  should  any 
American  go  to  any  other  continent  to  be  awed  by  the 
grandeur  of  nature,  or  to  study  the  handiwork  of  the  Great 
Architect? 

It  is  natural  that  we  Americans  should  long  to  go  to  Europe 
whence  came  our  ancestors  from  the  seat  and  origin  of  our 
civilization.  If  we  wish  to  travel  to  broaden  our  minds  with 
the  Old  World  culture,  it  is  well  to  turn  toward  Europe,  but 
since  there  is  as  much  broadcnmg  culture  in  studying  man's 
environment  and  the  handiwoik  of  Nature  as  there  is  in 
studying  the  institutions  of  man.  Europe  might  well  look  to 
America  as  a  proper  place  for  travel.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  give  Old  World  travelers  what  they  can  give  us,  but  we 
can  show  Europeans  what  they  cannot  find  on  their  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  fact  that  the  great  English  writer, 
Priestley,  has  for  several  seasons  spent  his  winter  on  a  ranch 
near  the  dude  ranch  capital  of  Arizona,  the  unique  town  of 
Wickenburg  on  the  Hassayampa.  is  both  illus^tration  and  proof 
cf  the  truth  of  wh.it  I  have  said.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
pass  this  bill — and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  similar  action — 
and  benefit  the  travelers  of  the  world  and  enrich  our  own 
people  by  the  encouragement  of  this  tourist  flow.  Arizona 
and  other  playgrounds  of  the  West  long  ago  realized  that  the 
tourist  crop  is  our  best  crop.  This  legislation  put  into  oper- 
ation will  prove  to  America  that  our  tourist  crop,  not  only 
of  our  own  traveling  citizens,  but  also  visiting  foreigners,  is 
the  most  profitable  of  all  crops.  The  profit  for  those  who 
travel  will  be  greater  than  the  profit  of  those  who  serve. 


Britain  and  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  31,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  TIIE  WASmNGTON  POST 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  which 
was  pubLshed  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post: 

(From  the  W.-ishlngton  Post  of  July  30.  19391 

Britain  and  Japan 

(By  Commander  Stephen  King-Hall) 

W^LL   ENGLAND    FOLLOW    AMERICA  S    LEAD? 

(The  following  article,  by  an  authoritative  British  student  of 
International  relations,  was  written  for  the  Post  prior  to  the  ad- 
ministration's denunciation  of  the  Japanese-American  commercial 
treaty.  Commander  King-Hall's  analysis  lnd:cate3  that  many  in 
Great  Britain  will  wish  to  support  this  action  by  parallel  policy 
there.) 

London. 

The  conference  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  has  produced 
a  formula  but  no  settlement. 

The  British  say  that  the  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  dis- 
cuss a  local  issue  at  Tientsin,  where  the  Japane^^e  military  are 
blockading  the  Brit.sh  concisalun  and  .subjecting  British  subjects 
to  degrading  insults.  The  Japanese  military  and  press  declare  that 
the  conference  had  the  simple  purpose  of  arranging  for  the  rt-cog- 
nltinn  by  Great  Britain  of  the  "new  order  In  Asia."  which  Is  an 
oriental  euphemism  for  a  state  of  affairs  In  which  all  Western 
Interests  In  the  Far  East  would  be  driven  out  and  replaced  by 
Japanese  dominance 

The  British  Government  has  firmly  declared  that  it  does  not 
Intend  to  commit  harl-kan  In  the  Far  East  at  the  orders  of  Japan. 
Indeed.  It  must  stand  firm  if  Britain  is  not  to  suffer  a  loss  of 
prestige  which  will  .shake  the  foundations  of  our  position  from 
Suez  to  Shanghai  and  Incidentally  lead  to  the  disappearance  from 
the  Par  East  of  all  French  and  American  interests. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  as  we  mu.st  never  forget  that  the 
European  position  is  the  decisive  area  in  world  politics,  it  Is  sound 
business  to  ask  ourselves  what  friends  we  nmy  have  In  the  Far 
East. 

The  obvious  answer  is  China. 

Indeed,  it  is  because  the  Japanese  realize  that  after  2  years  of 
bloody  struggle  they  have  only  succeeded  in  consolidating  Chinese 
resistance,  that  the  Japanese  general  stalT  have  decided  to  isolate 
China  from  the  meager  help  which  now  reaches  her  from  the 
West.  If  China  can  be  Isolated  morally  and  physlcaUy  from  the 
democracies,  her  splendid  resistance  may  crack. 

Therefore,  it  is  distressing  to  have  to  admit  that  during  1938 — 
the  latest  period  for  which  figures  are  available — the  democracies 
supplied  Japan  with  86  percent  of  her  e.ssential  war  .supplies.  The 
United  States  of  America  wa.s  respon-sible  for  56  percent  of  the 
supplies,  followed  by  the  British  Empire,  with  21  percent,  and  the 
Dutch,  with  9  percent. 

The  prlrcipal  commodities  bought  by  Japan  from  those  countries 
were  as  follows  (the  percentage  shown  after  each  article  is  the 
percentage  of  Japan's  total  requirements)  :  Motor  cars.  65  percent; 
aircraft.  77  percent;  petroleum.  99  percent;  ores.  99  percent;  scrap 
iron.  99  percent;  copper.  99  9  percent;  lead,  99  9  percent.  Japan 
received  100  percent  of  her  nickel,  mica,  and  asbestos  from  the  three 
democratic  groups  mentioned  above. 

When  one  examines  the  details  of  these  transaction-^  there  is  some 
satisfaction  for  the  Ent;llsh  to  be  found  in  the  discovery  that  of  the 
20  percent  of  hor  war  .supplies  which  Japan  secured  from  the 
Empire,  Great  Britain  was  only  responsible  for  1  percent.  Cana- 
dian readers  of  this  paper  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  Japan 
secured  nearly  half  her  needs  of  aluminum,  nearly  all  her  nickel, 
and  all  her  asbestos  from  that  Dominion. 

From  British  Malaya  the  Japanese  procured  67.55  percent  of  the 
rubber  and  92  percent  of  the  tin  she  needed  in  order  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  apgresElon  in  the  Far  East  which  will.  If  successful, 
lead  to  the  day  when  she  will  get  100  percent  of  what  she  v.ants 
from  Malaya— without  paying  for  It.  From  British  India  the  Japa- 
nese acquired  97  percent  cf  her  mica.  I  wonder  what  the  national- 
ist leaders  there  think  of   that? 

All  of  these  essential  Imports  are  paid  for  by  experts,  and  the 
demccracles  are  cbl:5ing  enough  to  take  82.3  percent  of  Japan's 
total  exports,  where;is  Germany  and  Italy  only  buy  3.2  percent.  The 
British  Empire  takes  40  percent  (approximately)  of  Japan's  exports. 
"Business  as  usual"  is  a  great  slogan  and  ought  to  be  stamped  on 
all  the  material  the  American  aircraft  Industry  has  sold  to  Japan. 
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The  exports  of  aircraft  and  parts  sold  to  Japan  for  their  murderous 
bombing  of  cities  in  China  amounted  In  value  to  the  tlciy  sum  of 
$13,553,000  during  1938.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  an  indignant 
section  of  American  public  opinion  (In  which  the  President  can  be 
included )  is  trying  to  stop  this  expert. 

Why  do  the  democratic  lambs  support  and  sustain  the  Japanese 
butcher,  who  will  in  due  course  take  them  to  the  abattoir  If  he 
can  poleax  the  Chinese  dragon? 

The  ai  swer  is  a  simple  one.     The  democratic  trovemments  reflect 
the  attitude  of  mind  cf  their  peoples.     The  public  opinions  In  the    i 
United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  the  Dominions,  and  Holland    : 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  international  relations  as  beint;  either  in    ' 
a  state  of  peace  or  cf  war.     In  the  latter  case  relations  are  "brcken 
cfT,"    in    the   former   they   are   maintained   and   fostered    in   every 
possible  way. 

But  the  totalitarian  states  have  taught  us  that  there  Is  a  third  ' 
type  of  international  relr.tlonshlp  which  can  be  called  bloodless 
war.  Czechoslovakia  Is  the  leading  case  in  this  technique.  Blood- 
less attack  must  be  countered  by  blocdless  defense  and  this  in- 
cludes tounterpropaganda  and  the  use  of  economic  pressure  where 
and   wlien  nocessarv. 

At  the  moment  I  consider  it  would  be  tactically  unsound  to 
break  off  economic  relations  with  Germany,  since  we  may  require 
this  action  at  a  later  stage  in  the  crisis.  In  the  case  of  Japan  the 
position  is  different.  The  Government  departments  concerned 
have  Investis^ated  the  position  and  action  could  be  taken  at  any 
moment.  The  question  of  consultation  with  America  would  nat- 
urally be  important,  but  In  such  a  matter  It  would  probably  be 
best  to  set  an  example  of  actljn  which  public  opinion  in  America 
would  certainly  wish  to  support. 

In  addition  to  such  action  it  should  be  possible  to  allocate  to 
China  some  of  the  $300,000,000  extra  export  credits  authorized  for 
"political"  purposes  by  the  House  cf  Commons.  I  And  it  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  more  useful  political  purpose  than  that  of  sup- 
porting China  in  her  fight  against  Japanese  aggression. 


Sermon  at  Funeral  Services  of  th(    Late  Repre- 
sentative Lord 
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OF 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25),  1939 


SERMON   BY   REV.    FRED  J.   NICHOLS 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  the  sermon  of  the  Reverend 
Fred  J.  Nichols,  pastor.  First  Baptist  Church.  Afton,  N.  Y..  at 
the  funeral  services  of  Hon.  Bert  Lord.  Member  of  Congress 
from  New  York. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  sermon  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"A  human  sovil  went  forth  into  the  night 

Shutting  behind  it  death's  mysterious  door, 
And  shaking  off,  with  strange  resistless  might. 
The  dust  that  once  It  wore. 

"So  swift  tts  flight,  po  suddenly  it  sped — 
Ai>  when  by  skillful  hands  the  bow  is  bent 
The  arrow  flies — those  watching  'round  the  bed 
Marked  net  the  way  it  went. 

"Heavy   with    grief,    their   aching    tepr-dlmmed    eyes 
Saw  but  the  shadow  fall,  and  knew  not  when 
Or  in  what  fair  and  unfamiliar  guise 
It  left  the  world  of  men. 

•Time  could  not  hold  it  back  with  fettering  bars; 
Death  lost  its  power  and  ceased  at  la.st  to  be, 
It  sv.-cpt  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  stars 
And  touched  eternity. 

"Out  of  the  house  of  mcurnlng.  faintly  lit 
It  passed  upon  its  journey  all  alone. 
8o  far  not  even  thought  could  follow  it 
Into  these  realms  unkrMwn. 

"Thru'  the  clear  silence  of  the  moonless  dark, 
Leaving  no  footprint  of  the  road  it  trod. 
Straight  as  an  arrow  cleaving  to  its  marlc. 
The  soul  went  home  to  Ood. 

"  'Alas  ••  some  cried,  'He  never  saw  the  mom. 
But  fell  asleep  out  wearied  with  the  strife.' 
Nay!    Rather  he  arose  and  met  the  dawn 
Of  everlasting  Ufe." 


This  is  an  hour  cf  precious  faith,  an  hour  when  we  need  to 
draw  heavily  upon  the  bank  of  heaven.  We  ci^)mc  from  our  var- 
ious positions  in  this  walk  of  life  to  pay  tribute  to  a  husband, 
a  loved  one.  a  sincere  friend,  a  servant  of  God.  of  the  Nation, 
State,  county,  and  community,  and  It  is  well.  We  come  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  you  who  mourn,  because  you  weep  and 
we  weep  with  "you.  But  what  shall  we  say?  Words  are  so  futile, 
so  expressionless,  so  empty  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Death  has  Ita 
own  eloquence  and  nothing  that  we  can  say  can  add  or  take  away 
from  the  solemni'y  and  sacrednes.*  of  this  hour  It  sjicaks  a  lan- 
guage tiitinR  to  each  individual  heart.  So  may  jrou  who  mourn — 
desiring  no  eulogy  l>e  given — so  may  you  find  solace  In  our  ;^res- 
ence   and   extended  sincere  sympathy   by   gi>lden   silence. 

Tliere  is.  however.  One  who  may  speak.  He  who  hath  gained 
the  victory  oved  Death  and  the  Grave.  He  who  can  traiutlorm 
this  hour  from  one  of  8adness  to  gladness:  from  one  of  the  dark- 
ness of  sorrow  and  death  Into  one  cf  eternal  light  of  heaven  and 
Uf^^  He  who  Is  suiest  verity  and  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of 
turning,  but  remains  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever  in 
thij  changing  world  And  th.inks  be  unto  God.  the  Father,  thio 
One  not  only  may  speak  but  does  ppeak  as  real  and  as  Bure  now 
as  when  He  walked  the  shores  of  Ca'ilee. 

He  speakfi,  saving,  "Come  unto  m»»  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavv-hcartcd  with  sorrow  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Rest  of  body, 
rest  o'  mini  and  heart,  rest  of  soul.  Cast  all  your  cares  upon  me. 
for  I  care  for  you. " 

"Oh.  wonderful  story  of  deathless  love; 
Each  child  Is  dear  to  that  Heart  above. 
He  flkhts  for  me  when  I  cannot  flght; 
He  comforts  me  In  the  gloom  of  night; 
He  lifts  tlie  burden,  for  He  is  stron:?: 
He  stills  the  sigh  and  awakes  the  song. 
The  sorrow  that  bows  me  down  He  bears. 
And  loves  and  pardons  because  He  care*. 

"Let  all  who  are  sad  take  heart  again: 
Wc  are  not  alone  in  this  hour  of  palti. 
Our  Father  stoops  from  His  throne  abov* 
To  stoop  and  quiet  us  with  His  love 
He  leaves  us  not  when  the  storm  is  high. 
And  we  have  safety,  for  He  Is  niRh. 
Can  it  be  trouble  that  He  doth  share? 
Oh,  rest  In  peace,  for  the  Lord  doth  care." 

He  speaks,  saying,  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Te  believed 
on  Ood — believe  also  In  me.  Por  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life  and  he  that  belleveth  in  me  tho  dead  shall  he  live"  To 
believe  in  the  Christ  of  God  l»  to  poseesa  life  eternal,  wttelbcr  here 
or  there.  Absent  from  the  body — pre»ei»t  with  the  Lord.  Present 
with  Him.  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.  If  it 
were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  before  you  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you  and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself. "  Your  be'oved  has  been 
received  Into  Clirisfs  presence— into  the  very  government  of  God, 
where  a  new  |xjsltlon  Is  held.  Death  is  not  the  end  of  life  for  one 
who  trusts  the  Sen  of  God.  Death  is  simply  the  portal  through 
which  such  a  one  passes  out  into  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
Eternal  City,  not  made  with  hands,  but  Is  eternal  in  the  heavens 
where  the  many  mansions  are. 

Just  now  some  occupy  the  mansions  of  Heaven,  some  trod  this 
footstool  of  God  as  His  represent.atlves  here.  but.  behold,  I  show 
you  a  mystery.  We  shall  not  all  sleep.  But  wc  all  slrnll  be  changed 
in  a  moment — In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  at  the  last  trump-  for  the 
trumpet  shall  sound  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first  and 
we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  them  la 
the  clouds  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.  Thanks  be  unto 
God  who  glveth  us  the  victory  of  a  great  family  reun.on  through 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  the  assurance  of  the  psalmist 
when  by  inspiration  he  wrote: 

"The  Lord  Is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 
He  mokcth  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures; 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 
He  restoreth  my  soul: 

He  guldeth  me  In  the  paths  of  rlghteoiisness  for  His  name's  sake. 
Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  vr;!ley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 

I  will  feer  no  evil:   for  Thou  art  with  me. 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me, 
Siuely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  Ufe : 

And  I  will  dwell  In  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

May  Ood  lead  each  of  tts  to  the  a&surance  of  these  words  that 
we  may  grafp  them  as  did  David  of  old,  thus  laying  bold  of  an 
abiding  springtime  made  possible  for  each  of  us  in  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  when  he  said,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you,  always."  He  is  hero 
just  now  and  He  will  be  with  thee  through  the  days  ahead.  Only 
be  thou  strong  and  of  good  courage.  lor  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with 
thee  whithersoever  thou  goest. 

"Sometime  when  all  life's  lesnons  have  been  learned 

And  sun  and  stars  forevermore  have  set. 
The  things  which  are  weak  Judgments  here  have  spumed. 

The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes  wet 
WiU  flash  t>efore  us  out  of  life's  dark  night 

As  stars  shine  most  in  deepest  tmts  of  blue; 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plants  are  right 

And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  love  most  tru«. 
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"And  wp  shall  see  how.  whi'.c  we  frown  and  sigh, 

Oods  plans  go  on  as  best  for  you  and  me 
And  If  sometimes  commingled  with  life's  wine 

We  And  the  wormwood  and  relxl  and  shrink. 
Be  sure  a  wiser  Hand  than  yours  or  mine 

Pours  out  the  potion  for  cur  lips  to  drink. 

"And  If  some  friend  we  love  Is  lying  low. 

Where  human  kls.«'\s  cannot  reach  his  face. 
Oh.  do  not  blame  the  loving  Father  so 

But  wear  your  sorrow  with  obedient  grace! 

"And  you  shall  shortly  know  that  lengthened  breath 

Is  not  the  sweetest  Gift  God  sends  His  friends. 
And  that  sometimes  the  sable  pall  of  death 

Conceals  the  fairest  boon  His  love  can  send. 
If  we  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life 

And  stand  within  and  all  Gods  working's  .see. 
We  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife 

And  for  each  mystery  could  find  a  key.     But  not  today! 

"Then   be  content,   sad   hearts.   Gods   plans   like   lilies  pure  and 

white  unfold. 
j  We  must  not  tear  the  closed  shut  leaves  apart,  time  will  reveal 
tlie  calyxes  of  gold. 
And  if  thru'  patient  toil  we  reach  the  land 

Where  tired  feet  with  .sandals  loo.-'^d  may  rest 
When  we  shall  clearly  know  and  understand 
I  think  that  we  shall  say.  "God  knew  the  best."  ■* 


Federal  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OK    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  31.  1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  of  the  Nation  is 
jrreatly  exercised  over  the  excessive  demands  made  by  the 
President  and  his  administration  for  the  appropriation  of 
huge  sums  of  money  for  spending.  The  housing  bill,  which 
will  come  before  the  House  for  action,  is  one  of  the  unes- 
sential plans  of  this  administration  for  spending  a  vast  sum 
of  money.  The  President's  own  "lending-spending  bill." 
which  is.  in  fact,  merely  another  "spending  bill,"  carries  an 
enormous  siun  of  money  which,  if  passed,  will  be  spent  and 
squandered  by  the  President  and  his  many  and  varied  agen- 
cies under  the  guise  of  promoting  business  and  industry  in 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  plan  has  been  tried  by  the  President  on 
numerous  occasions  since  he  assumed  office,  but  each  period 
of  spending  has  had  the  same  depressing  effect  upon  our 
Nation.  The  effect  of  the  spending  was  quite  soon  over,  and 
the  overburdened  taxpayers,  which  embrace  every  class  of 
our  people,  were  left  in  worse  condition  than  they  found 
themselves  before  the  spending  program  started. 

The  important  question  today  is  this:  "How  long  can  we 
continue  this  folly?"  The  people  are  asking  this  question 
because  they  know  the  future  of  our  country  is  in  peril,  and 
they  know  this  administraticHi  is  placing  a  mortgage  upon 
every  boy  and  girl  in  this  Nation;  and  they  know  these  who 
are  yet  imbom.  and  who  cannot  defend  themselves  against 
this  wild  orgy  of  ruthless  spending  of  money,  will  find  their 
birthright  encumbered  by  billions  of  dollars  which  their 
voices  did  not  create  but  which  debt  they  must  assume  and 
pay.  if  possible. 

This  plan.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  man  attempting  to  lift 
himself  by  his  own  bootstraps  has  been  tried  and  it  has  been 
found  wanting.  The  people  of  our  Nation,  now  facing  the 
staggering  debt  of  approximately  $45,000,000,000,  are  fright- 
ened; the  future  of  our  country  is  involved  today.  The 
greater  the  spending  program  of  this  hour,  the  greater  the 
depressed  condition  of  our  Nation  will  become  tomorrow. 
This  has  lx?en  the  answer  in  each  prior  attempt  to  bolster 
business  and  Industry  by  spending  enonnous  sums  of  money. 
The  same  answer  will  be  given  if  the  pending  measures  for 
the  spending  of  huge  sums  of  money  are  passed  by  this 
Congress. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  this  body  to 
include  in  my  own  remarks  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  of  date  July  27,  1939,  which  is  veiy 
illuminating  and  instructive: 

STILL   VALID 

Some  of  the  mrst  cogent  arguments  for  a  policy  of  economy 
which  can  be  found  are  from  the  facile  pen  of  President  Roosevelt 
himself.  All  of  them,  however,  bear  dates  preceding  the  summer 
of  1933  It  is  amazing  to  reread  some  of  those  pungent  Indictments 
of  lavish  Federal  exp>enditure  and  to  notice  how  perfectly  they  apply 
to  the  conditions  of  1939. 

"I  accuse  the  present  administration."  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  Sep- 
tember 29,  1932,  "of  being  the  greatest  spending  administration 
in  peacetimes  in  all  our  history.  It  is  an  administration  that  has 
pilL-d  bureau  on  bureau,  commission  on  commission,  and  has  failed 
to  anticipate  the  dire  needs  and  the  reduced  earning  power  of  the 
people." 

The  President  did  not  see  why  the  Government  should  spend 
lavishly  when  individuals  could  not — during  his  1932  campaign. 
At  Pittsburgh  on  October  19  he  asserted: 

"The  credit  of  the  family  depends  chiefly  upon  whether  that 
family  is  living  within  its  income.  And  that  is  equally  true  of 
the  Nation.  If  the  Nation  Is  living  within  Us  income,  its  credit  is 
good." 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  authorship  of  these  candid  statements. 
They  are  in  the  record.  Nor  are  they  distorted  by  being  removed 
from  their  context.  Mr.  Roosevelt  waged  his  1932  campaign  very 
largely  on  an  unequivocal,  personal  promise  to  reduce  expenditures. 

"And  on  my  part  I  ask  you  very  simply  to  assign  to  iiie  the  task 
of  reducing  the  annual  operating,  expenses  of  your  National  Govern- 
ment. We  must  move  with  a  direct  and  resolute  purpose  now. 
The  Members  of  Congress  and  I  are  pledged  to  Immediate  economy." 

Those  were  brave  words — in  1932  and  1933.  They  won  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  a  tremendous  majority  of  the  vote.  This,  perhaps,  is 
why  so  many  of  the  vast  number  who  condemn  present  policies 
feel  Justly  aggrieved.  They  gave  a  mandate  to  economize  and 
letrench.  They  have  found  a  solemn  promise  repudiated,  a  pcpulnr 
mandate  twisted  beyond  recognition.  They  stni  agree  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  words — the  words  he  spoke  in  1932  And  they  are 
wondering  how  these  words  rritist  look  to  the  President  today.  If 
he  recalls  them  faintly  In  occasional  moments  of  introspection. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  considering  this  very  im- 
portant question  of  spending,  we  must  refer  to  the  expressions 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past  by  the  President.  He 
made  pledges  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  and  these  very 
utterances  aided  in  his  selection  to  that  high  office  which  he 
now  occupies.  The  people  have  not  forgotten  those  pledges 
and  the  people  will  not  forget  them  when  they  face  the  stag- 
gering tax  burdens  imposed  upon  them,  which  have  largely 
deterred  and  depressed  business  of  every  class  in  our  country. 

Another  editorial  appearing  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  of  date  July  27.  1939.  is  germane  to  this 
question,  and  I  ask  that  the  same  may  be  inserted  herein  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  important  subject: 

A    COVENANT    rORGOTTEN 

In  an  editorial  yesterday  we  did  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
incisive  comments  of  President  Roosevelt  on  the  need  for  tax  re- 
duction— a  need  which  has  mounted  enormously  since  he  uttereU 
these  forceful  s?ntciices. 

One  statement  of  September  29,  1932,  which  turns  out  to  have 
been  highly  prophetic,  merits  notice; 

"If  we  do  not  halt  this  steady  process  of  building  commissions 
and  regulatory  bodies  and  siiecial  legislation  like  huge  inverted 
pyramids  over  every  one  of  the  simple  constitutional  provisions, 
we  shall  soon  be  spending  many  billions  of  dollars  more." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  future,  even 
though  he  did  not  apprehend  in  1932  that  he  would  be  the  villain 
of  his  own  melodrama. 

Taxes,  like  expenditures,  have  soared  In  the  Intervening  years. 
The  President  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  taxes  in  his  first 
campaign.  Two  vivid  sentences  from  a  speech  of  October  19,  1932, 
ere  singularly  pertinent  Just  now: 

"Ta.xes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors  because 
they  are  a  burden  on  production  and  are  paid  thriH'.gh  production. 
If  those  taxfs  are  excessive,  they  are  reflected  in  idle  factories.  In 
tax-sold  farms,  and  In  hordes  of  hungry  people,  tramping  the 
streets  and  seeking  Jobs  in  vain." 

There  arc  perhaps  11.000.000  of  those  Jobless  folk  today,  tramp- 
ing the  streets  in  search  of  employment — nearly  as  many  as  at 
the  peak  of  unemployment  In  1932. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  promise  of  lower  taxes  was  not  merely  a  criticism 
of  his  predecessor.  It  was  a  well-defined  commitment  for  the 
future,  as  his  own  words  at  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  in  September  of 
1932.  clearly  show: 

"And  I  propose  to  use  this  position  of  high  responsibility  to 
discuss  up  and  down  the  country,  in  all  seasons  and  at  all  times, 
the  duty  of  reducing  taxes,  of  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  gov- 
ernment, of  cutting  out  the  underbrush  around  our  governmental 
structiire,  of  getting  the  moel  service  for  every  Uoliar  paid  In  tax*- 
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tlcn.  That.  I  pledge  you.  and  nothing  I  have  said  In  this  cam- 
paign transcends  in  importance  this  covenant  with  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States." 

It  Is  perhaps  unkind  to  recall  the  President's  forgotten  "covenant 
with  the  taxpayers."  But  it  Is  essential  to  recall  it.  in  order  that 
Americans  may  compare  promise  with  performance,  and  the  hopes 
of  1932  with  the  reality  of  1939.— Editorial. 


Congress — Showmanship  and  Statesmanship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  31,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OF  OfflO 


Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Hon.  Robert  A.  T.'.ftJ  : 

Citizens  of  the  United  State*;  of  America.  Representative  Smith 
ha.s  proposed  a  toast  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  a  proposal  is  so  unique  that  certainly  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  only  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  Join.  Representative 
Smith's  proposal  was  so  dramatic  that  I  looked  around  to  see 
whether  the  well-known  hospitality  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  was  supplying  the  materials  usually  considered  necessary 
for  a  toast,  but  I  a.ssure  you  that  this  little  broadcasting  studio 
doesn't  offer  even  the  acid  refreshment  of  tomato  Juice.  And  so, 
perhaps  without  offense.  I  may  differ  with  my  colleague  on  both 
the  .'•howmanship  and  statesmanship  of  Congress. 

I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  choosing  the  subject,  and 
frankly  I  doubt  whether  Congress  has  very  much  of  either.  My 
picture  of  a  statesman  has  always  been  a  large,  rather  pompous 
gentleman,  with  hit'  hand  stuck  into  his  coat.  Insisting  on  great 
principles  which  have  little  to  do  with  everyday  life.  Undoubtedly 
there  have  been  great  statesmen,  bxit  most  of  them  are  dead. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  statesmanship  is  not  a  very  desirable  Ideal 
for  Congress,  but  it  is  dfflcult  to  attain. 

As  for  .<=  howmanship.  Congiess  as  a  body  has  very  little  of  it.  As 
far  us  publicity  is  concerned,  a  single  thoughtful  executive,  like 
a  Governor  or  President,  can  overwhelm  any  legislature  or  Congress, 
for  the  .'dimple  reason  that  publicity  coming  from  a  legislative  body 
comes  from  hundreds  of  men.  expressing  every  point  of  view  with- 
out system  or  coordinated  effort.  I  know  a  good  many  individual 
Congressmen  who  are  pood  showmen  on  their  own  account  and 
know  how  to  handle  publicity,  but  usually  it  Is  the  kind  of  show- 
manship which  does  not  do  the  whole  Congress  any  great  amount 
of  good.  Congress  does  give  a  platform  from  which  Individual 
Members  and  lnvc.=;tigating  committees  may  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  the  evils  which  exi.st  in  the  body  politic.  That  Is  a 
most  useful  function.  But.  after  all.  this  can  hardly  be  as  im- 
portant as  formulating  and  adopting  the  measures  actually  to  deal 
with  the  evils  so  publicized.  The  qualities  which  Congress  does 
have,  and  the  qualities  which  seem  to  me  more  important  In  day- 
to-day  life,  are  very  different  from  showmanship.  Those  qualities 
are  common  sense  and  hard  work. 

After  all.  what  Is  Congress?  Everybody.  Including  the  news- 
papers, refers  to  it  as  If  It  were  one  man.  It  Is  a  good  Con- 
gress or  a  bad  Congress,  rubber-stamp  or  Independent,  definite  or 
wavering.  It  Is  perhaps  accused  of  voting  one  way  one  day  and 
reversing  Itself  the  next.  There  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
press  and  the  people  to  personify  Congress  as  if  it  were  a  single 
person.  As  long  as  anyone  looks  at  It  In  that  way,  he  can't 
understand  Congress  It  is  made  up  of  531  different  people. 
As  Representative  Smh-h  ha.-;  pointed  out.  they  are  of  every  E:ze, 
shape,  appearance,  background,  and  mentality.  On  any  import- 
ant issue  they  are  hopelessly  divided,  and  of  course  they  should  be. 
If  Congress  reverses  itself  on  a  close  Issue,  It  means  that  one  or 
two  men  have  changed  their  minds.  Congress  Is  not  wabbling; 
just  a  few  men  are  wabbling. 

The  public  contrasts  Congress  with  the  President  and  treats  It 
as  if  It  were  an  executive  body  running  the  Government.  As 
long  as  people  look  at  Congress  from  that  point  of  view,  they  are 
going  to  be  disappointed,  for  It  Is  a  very  poor  executive  How  can 
any  group  of  531  men  act  like  an  Individual?  We  frequently  see 
in  this  country  an  attempt  to  delegate  executive  power  to  a  board 
of  three  or  five  or  seven,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  even  a 
board  of  five  Is  a  much  poorer,  more  uncertain  method  of  running 
anvthing  than  an  individual.  I  think  It  was  General  Goethals 
who  once  said  that  boards  were  long,  narrow,  and  wooden;  and  of 
course  a  board  of  531  would  be  still  longer,  narrower,  and  more 
wooden  if  you  looked   to  It   for  prompt,  decisive  action. 

No;  Congress  Is  not  an  executive;  it  is  a  legislature.  It  repre- 
sents the  people.  It  Is  a  method  of  finding  out  what  a  majority 
of  the  people  want.  It  should  move  slowly,  because  It  Is  a  delib- 
erative body.    It  should  discuss  the  matters  proposed  to  It  untU 


all  points  of  view  are  before  it,  so  that  It  may  act  more  intelli- 
gently. 

Congress  Is  made  up  of  a  group  of  average  men.  Intended  to  be 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  In  one  respect 
they  are  especially  qualified  for  their  position.  They  have  all  run 
for  office.  They  have  had  to  cnm-paign  and  meet  all  kinds  of 
people  In  the  districts  or  States  frcm  uhich  they  come.  They 
cannot  have  gone  through  this  experience  without  becoming  a 
little  better  Judges  of  public  opinion  than  other  men.  mere  in 
touch  with  the  real  wishes  of  the  people.  Perhaps  that  experience 
has  made  them  a  little  too  Intensely  practical  and  not  quite 
enough  students  of  the  theory  of  government.  But  ihey  are  men 
with  Just  a  little  more  exporiencu  than  the  averngc  man  Many 
election  victories  can  only  have  resulted  from  a  little  belter  plan- 
ning and  a  little  harder  work  than  the  defeated  candidates  could 
offer. 

This  experience  which  Members  of  Congress  have  gone  through 
perhaps  qualifies  them  better  than  the  average  man  to  perform 
what  seems  to  me  tlie  principal  function  of  Congress.  For  Con- 
gress, fiist  of  all.  Is  a  Jury,  passing  on  one  proposal  alter  another, 
prepared  by  other  men  or  other  groups  in  Congress  or  out  of  Ci.in- 
gress.  Under  present  conditions,  few  Congressmen  could  possibly 
be  experts  on  the  hundreds  of  Important  subjects  which  come 
before  them.  Some  may  be  expert  on  one  subject  and  some  on 
others,  but,  considering  Congress  as  a  whole,  it  can  do  no  more 
than  apply  to  particular  proposals  the  basic  principles  of  American 
government,  and  the  sound,  practical  sense  which  most  Congress- 
men have.  They  aren't  statesmen,  they  aren't  showmen;  they  are 
Just  average  Americans  wlUi  a  little  better  preparation  than  the 
average. 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  second  function  which  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen ought  to  perform  and  frequently  do.  Individually  they 
are  workmen,  specialists  on  particular  subjects,  vd'llllug  to  spend 
their  time   making  thorough  examinatlor.s  of   those  subjects  and 

I    drafting  laws  for  the  consideration  of  the  Jury. 

I  In  the  very  nature  of  Congress  which  I  have  described  lies  its 
essential  weakness.  Measure  after  measure  Is  proposed  and  con- 
sidered on  Its  own  merits,  without  much  attention  to  the  qucbtion 
whether  It  fits  into  a  larger  program.  It  Is  hard  enough  for  531 
people  to  give  proper  thought  to  a  particular  problem,  without 
trying  to  agree  at  one  time  on  a  whole  program  of  legislation  and 
Government  policy.  The  press  and  some  of  the  people  yearn  for 
the  development  of  leaders  and  criticize  Congre:;s  for  lack  of 
leadership,  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  very  nature  of  Congrcu 
resists  leadership.  Most  men  have  been  sent  there  by  their  con- 
stituents to  express  their  own  views  and  not  blindly  to  follow 
party  leaders.  Particularly  In  the  Senate,  with  Its  smaller  num- 
bers and  the  right  to  discuss  evry  subject  at  length,  aggressive 
leadership  may  defeat  its  own  purposes. 

The  difficulties  of  Congress  can  perhaps  be  Illustrated  best  by 
Its  attempt  to  deal  with  the  financial  problems  of  the  Budget. 
The  President  Is  advocating  a  policy  of  spending  approximately 
$9,000,000,000  In  the  year  which  begins  on  the  1st  of  July,  al- 
though the  already  excessive  taxes  are  only  going  to  produce 
$5  600.000,000.  a  deficit  of  nearly  three  and  one-h.ilf  billion  dollars 
addfd  to  the  huge  deficits  of  recent  years  I  feel  quite  convinced 
that  Congress  and  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
art  opposed  to  that  policy.     But  what  happens? 

A  Budget  consisting  of  a  thousand  pages  of  fine  print  is  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  Many  appropriation  bills  carrying 
out  the  President's  recommendations  are  presented,  one  after  an- 
other. In  the  House  of  Repre-^en'^ative.'?.  and  after  consideration  these 
are  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  different  departments  are  heard  from 
and  testify  to  the  tremendous  public  govod  re.sultlng  from  their 
activities.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  Congress  to  effect  reductions  in 
particular  departments  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  cannot  make 
the  thorough  investigation  required  for  real  knowledge.  Possibly 
In  one  department  20  percent  could  be  saved,  while  in  another  • 
reduction  of  20  percent  in  the  Budget  raleht  force  the  elimination  of 
work  which  Is  absolutely  essential.  Reduction  In  the  expenses  of 
executive  departments  ought  to  be  done  by  or  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Executive  and  his  department  heads.  The  problem  of  saving 
money  against  the  wishes  of  the  Executive  cannot  be  done  through 
the  ordin;u-y  processes  of  congrcs'^lonal  action. 

Per  Instance,  look  at  the  reduction  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  W.  P.  A.  Last  year  •1,425.000,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  8  months.  Largely  because  of  a  tremendous  increase  in 
W.  P.  A.  expenditures  In  the  months  of  September  and  October. 
Just  before  the  election,  the  money  was  used  up  In  7  months,  and 
the  President  requested  ♦875.000.000  more  to  last  until  the  Ist  of 
July.  Congress  felt  that  the  W.  P  A.  might  be  more  economically 
admlntetered  and  that  even  with  $725,000,000  the  total  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  would  amount  to  the  hu^e  sum  of  $2,150,000,000. 
They  also  thought  that  business  conditions  were  Improving  and 
that  the  Increase  In  agricultural  work  in  the  spring  ought  to 
relieve  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  And 
so  they  provided  that  no  reduction  In  excess  of  5  percent  should 
be  made  during  the  winter  months  of  February  and  March,  and 
suggested  that  the  President  ask  for  additional  funds  for  later 
months  if  the  reduction  did  not  materializ*>.  A  cooperative  Presi- 
dent, feeling  as  the  President  does,  would  have  said  to  Congress. 
"I  don't  think  you  are  giving  me  enough,  but  since  you  have 
indicated  your  desire  for  economy.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  cut 
down  expense  and  will  be  back  later  If  I  need  the  money."  In- 
stead of  that,  all  the  propaganda  from  all  the  presstire  groups 
benefiting  from  relief  was  turned  loose  on  Congress .  and  the  Presi- 
dent,  with  every   iudlcatloa  of   annoyance   at   the   siiggestion   of 
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♦connmy.    demanded    an    Immediate    additional    appropriation    of 
»15O.(XK).0O0. 

Nut  only  that,  he  announced  his  intention  to  vse  freely  during 
the  months  of  February  and  March  the  money  which  had  been 
appropriated  This  would  create  a  condition  to  Justify  his  demand 
for  an  additional  .sum  In  April  May,  and  June.  Under  these  clr- 
cumMances.  there  is  little  doubt  In  my  mind  that  bt-cause  of  the 
lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  President  additional  millions 
will  have  to  be  appropriated  and  spent.  I  hope  not  as  much  as 
♦  150.000  000. 

&i.  also.  Congress  In  Its  nature  considers  each  of  the  now  activi- 
ties nf  Government  on  its  own  meritis:  rHief.  social  security,  public 
works.  TV.  A..  Army.  Navy.  2nd  hundreds  of  other  ascncie.s.  But 
no  one  has  sat  down  to  consider  the  whole  program.  The  Nation 
Is  Pon:ewhat  like  an  individual.  A  new  automobile  is  a  nice  thing 
to  have:  a  new  house  is  better.  Certainly  any  man  would  like  to 
give  his  wife  a  fur  coat  and  provide  hU  children  with  the  flnrst 
possible  education,  but  he  knows  he  can  only  spend  his  income 
or  he  will  end  In  bankruptcy.  The  same  thing  Is  true  of  r;overn- 
ment  Mcst  of  the  Government  agencies  can  be  justified,  although 
certainly  some  are  extravagantly  administered;  but  someone  must 
take  the  burden  of  saying  that  we  can  only  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  government,  and  we  must  plan  our  expenditures  within 
our  Income.  What  la  the  use  of  having  a  Budget  at  all  if  It  docs 
not  balance? 

Ord'narlly.  this  responsibility  of  balancing  the  Budget  and  the 
responsibility  of  coordinating  the  whole  program  of  Government 
activity  have  teen  as.sumed  by  the  Executive  Every  President, 
Democrat  or  Republican,  has  horetofore  felt  deeply  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  holding  Government  expt-nscs  down  to  its  income. 
But  today  apparently  it  Is  up  to  Congress  to  develop  a  collective 
responsibility,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  I  have  described. 
Perhaps  it  Is  a  good  thing,  because  I  believe  Congress.  If  forced  to 
do  so.  can  develop  that  quality  of  statesmanship,  which  is  not  very 
nauiral  to  it  It  Is  hard  to  concentrate  responsibility  in  a  group 
of  531  men.  but  I  feel  confident  It  can  be  dune. 

Many  of  the  leading  Members  of  House  and  Senate  arc  Intensely 
Interested  In  rpposlng  a  spendthrift  policy.  A  small  committee 
mliiht  be  authorized  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  income  and 
apprrprlatlons  at  one  time  and  recommended  a  plan  of  expenditure 
which  will  balance  the  Budget  in  the  course  of  the  next  2  or  at 
mi^si  3  years.  Such  a  committee  could  say  to  group  after  proup 
and  to  special  lnterr.«;t  after  sprc!al  Interest  th?t  sleeks  Government 
money.  •"Your  project  Is  interesting:  It  may  be  sound:  It  may  be 
Justified,  but  we  are  so  far  in  debt  today  and  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion on  th>  producers  and  consumers  of  this  country-  Is  already  so 
great  that  we  can't  afford  to  spend  more  until  we  have  caught  up 
with  ourselves  '• 

Congress  hasn't  much  showmanship  and  can't  possibly  compete 
with  the  President  even  with  the  usoistance  of  the  radio.  It  is  a 
good  sound  Jury  It  is  made  up  of  hard  workers.  It  hasn't  much 
statesmanship,  but  I  think  it  can  develop  statesmanship  if  states- 
manship disappears  from  the  other  departments  of  government. 


Antialien  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  C.\LlKORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  31,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  LEE  E  GEYER.  OP  CALIFORNIA.  BEFORE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER.  DESCfcLNDANTS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  JULY   14.    1939 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  insert  a  speech  I  made  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  chapter  of  the  Descendants  of  the 
American  Revolution: 

Your  ancestors  fought  and  died  to  make  this  a  free  Nation. 
They  believed  that  all  men — not  Just  some  men.  nor  even  most 
men.  but  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, or  in  our  Constitution,  to  Justify  the  taking  away  of 
that  fundamental  human  right  from  any  individual  or  from  any 
group  of  individuals.  Discrianinatcrj'  legislation  was  not  considered 
patriotic  In   1776. 

Today,  apparently,  it  Is.  Simply  by  wrapping  themselves  In  the 
American  flag  and  mouthing  a  few  catch  phrases,  dozens  of  my 
colleagues  have  been  able  to  foist  discriminatory  bills  upon  us. 
I  n-fcr  to  the  anti-alien  bi'Js  that  are  breaking  out  all  over  Capitol 
Hill  like  a  summer  rash.  To  be  sure,  these  bills  discriminate 
against  an  unpopular  group,  and  a  group  that  has  no  power  of 
reprisal.  That  fact  does  not  make  them  any  less  intolerant,  op- 
pre^veT  and  e.«j>entially  un-American. 

Such  bills  are  dangerous.  Not  only  because  they  discrlmlnat« 
•gainst  one  group,  but  also  because  they  can  be  Interpreted  in 
Kuch  a  way   as  to  discriminate   against   still  other   groups.     And 


thev  make  it  easier  for  false  patriots  to  dupe  or  bully  us  Into 
accepting  even  more  restrictive  mea.<^ures.  They  are  desigupd 
specifically  by  illiberal  men  to  take  away  our  hard-won  liberty. 
They  are  the  entering  wedge  of  fascism. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  hLstory  of  our  Nation  that  such 
bills  have  been  Introduced — and  passed.  During  the  clo.'.lng  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  so-called  lower  classes  were  getting 
restless.  They  were  beginning  to  demand  that  suffrage  be  extended 
to  those  without  property.  At  once  the  Tory  Federalists  raised  the 
cry  that  aliens  were  trying  to  overthrow  the  Government.  They 
pr-ssed  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1797.  and  many  a  good 
American  was  thrown  into  prison  for  having  the  audacity  to 
exercise  his  right  of  free  .speech.  When  Jefferson  became  President 
he  let  tho.se  people  out  of  Jail,  and  the  Federalist  Party  was  unable 
to  stand  the  shock — it  passed  out  of  the  political  picture  forever. 

In  Jackson  s  time,  too.  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  do^^Ti  the 
submerged  third  of  our  poptilation.  The  "sons  of  the  wild 
jackas.sf.s"  were  beginning  to  assert  themselves  in  the  West,  to  the 
great  Indignation  of  the  hitherto  specially  privileged  easterners. 
You  know  how  JackEon  handled  that  situation. 

And  you  know  what  Lincoln  did  later  in  the  nineteenth  century 
to  keep  this  Nation  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

Most  of  us  remember  vividly  those  hysterical  days  after  the 
World  War.  when  Bolsheviks  had  long  hair,  and  carried  boirrbs 
in  every  pocket  except  their  handkerchief  pockets.  In  Ihose 
pockets  they  carried,  strange  to  say,  handkerchiefs  with  the 
initials  "I.  W.  W."  on  them.  The  criminal  syndicalism  laws  of  1919 
were  not  used  against  aliens  and  seditionists;  they  were  used 
against  labor. 

The  same  thing  Is  happening  today.  But  today  the  battle  is  on 
a  broader  front  Our  enemies'  objective  is  the  entire  New  Deal. 
They  plan  to  destroy  every  measure  and  every  agency  created 
by  President  Roosevelt  In  his  magnificent  attempt  to  bring  social 
Justice  to  the  underprivileged. 

During  Roosevelt's  first  term,  they  tried  a  direct  attack.  This 
failed  pitifully.  So  they  resorted  to  the  time-honored  trickery 
of  their  Tory  predecessors.  They  deliberately  began  to  Inflam*'  the 
public  PftHinst  an  Imaginary  "red"  menace.  "They  set  the  Dies  Com- 
mittee to  grubbing  for  red  herrings  In  a  slough  of  slander.  They 
fished  for  communism  in  the  W.  P.  A.  And  now  they  are  going 
to  "investigate."  as  they  so  euphemistically  put  it,  the  activities 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

While  these  so-called  Investigations  are  going  on.  various  others 
of  our  public  enemies  are  busy  talking  it  up.  No  day  goes  by 
without  Eome  mention  of  the  'rrd"  menace  or  .«ome  attempt  to 
trace  a  commtinistic  tendency  In  this  or  that  New  Deal  policy. 
Everythtnr^  pi  ssible  Is  being  done  to  stir  up  an  anti-red  hysteria 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Introducing  anti-alien  bills  Is,  of  course.  Just  one  more  way  of 
feeding  the  flame.  More  than  100  bills  of  this  type  have  been 
introduced  during  this  session  cf  Confaess.  and  every  single  one 
cf  them  is  Just  as  unpatriotic  as  its  advocates  pretend  it  is  patriotic. 

The  American  public  is  being  fooled  again.  It  Is  time  for  people 
who  are  really  qualified  to  speak  about  Americanism  to  speak  up 
and  give  the  lie  to  the  patriotecrs.  It  is  time  for  people  like  you, 
whose  ancestors  made  this  a  free  Nation,  to  take  action  which 
will  keep  it  free.  I  see  that  you  agree  with  me  wholeheartedly. 
You  realize  as  well  as  I  that  America  will  not  remain  free  il  we 
abandon  it  to  forces  of  ill  will. 


The  Antialien  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  31.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  today's  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

THE  ANTIALIEN   DH-L 

Swamping  the  opposition  under  a  test  vote  of  273  to  48.  the  House 
on  Saturday  incontinently  rushed  the  Smith  antialien  bill  to  pas- 
sage and  dumped  It.  viva  voce,  in  the  lap  of  the  Senate.  It  was  the 
remarkable  climax  of  a  remarkable  movement  that  had  been  gather- 
ing strength  in  Congress  since  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

The  Smith  bill  itself  i's  a  kind  of  final  distillation  of  something 
more  than  a  hundred  different  measures  which  have  been  pouring 
Into  the  hopper — a  few  of  the  more  drastic  ones  have  already  passed 
the  House  as  separate  bills — looking  toward  the  debarring  and 
deportation  of  aliens,  the  restraint  of  alien  "isms."  the  suppression 
of  sedition  and  espionage,  and  the  severe  discouragement  of  organ- 
ized Communist  and  Fascist  penetration.  As  assembled  In  the 
Smith  bill,  their  provisions  are  many  and  frequently  dubious. 
Some,  U  not  actually  imperUlng  civU  liberties,  seem  at  least  to 
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trench  violently  on  established  Ideas  of  the  democratic  process, 
while  anything  which  could  be  described  as  an  antialien  bill  is 
certainly  a  striking  departure  from  an  American  tradition  which 
has  never  been  hostile  to  aliens,  or  any  other  group,  as  such.  Yet 
the  House  has  rolled  them  all  up  and  passed  them  with  a  maximum 
of  enthusiasm  and  a  minimum  of  consideration. 

There  is  little  chance  of  the  Senate's  acting  on  the  measure 
cow,  and  perhaps  It  is  Just  as  well.  But  to  say  that  the  deUils 
of  these  proposals  demand  far  more  careful  attention  tlian  they 
have  received  Is  not  enough:  it  Is  time  to  look  twice  at  the 
movement  which  they  express.  As  to  the  primary  authors  of  that 
movement  there  is  no  doubt  whatever — they  are  the  whole  col- 
lection of  Stallnltes  and  Hitlerheilers.  Communist  borers-from- 
within  and  Nazi-Fascist  propagandists  and  spies,  who  with  their 
organized  allegiance  to  foreign  ideas  and  foreign  political  powers 
have  reduced  the  mass  of  Americans  to  an  Irritated  alarm  and 
exasperation.  They  have  at  the  same  time  proved  by  many  of 
their  activities  that  somewhat  better  means  of  legal  and  demo- 
cratic control  are  necessary  If  this  country  Is  not  to  have  Its 
hospitality  abused  and  its  affairs  disrupted  by  foreign  agents. 

They  have  created  a  powerful  and  well-warranted  pxjpular  de- 
mand that  something  be  done  about  them.  But  the  House  has 
proceeded  to  do*  it  by  the  shotgun  system.  There  Is  more  preju- 
dice and  politics  In  a  mea.sure  like  the  Smith  bill  than  clear 
purpose.  There  Is  more  appeal  to  emotionalism  than  consitiera- 
tlon  of  methods. 

There  are  sweeping  expulsions  and  suppressions  which  can  be 
earUy  evaded  by  the  real  offenders,  which  must,  because  of  their 
loose  wording,  depend  wholly  on  court  Interpretation  and  admin- 
istration for  their  effect,  and  which  are  likely  in  practice  to  prove 
either  so  feeble  as  to  be  tuneless  or  so  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
as  to  be  unenforceable.  And  by  channeling  popular  disturbance 
over  Communist  and  Nazi -Fascist  activities  Into  a  flag-waving 
campaign  against  the  alien,  a  measure  like  the  Smith  bill  simply 
reduces  the  whole  movement  to  the  base  and  stupid  level  of  a 
Nazi  campaign  against  the  Jews.  The  House  Is  turning  what 
ought  to  be  the  serious  study  of  some  real  problems  into  a  danger- 
ous and  emotional  hunt  for  an  "alien"  sciipegoat — which  will  have 
small  effect  on  Communist  and  Fascist  subversion.  In  which  the 
leaders  sometimes  are  aliens  but  very  often  are  not. 

The  matter  Is  at  once  too  important  and  too  delicate  for  such 
treatment.  The  American  system  of  government  Is  never  going 
to  be  overthrown  from  without,  and  we  believe  It  Is  never  going 
to  be  overthrown  at  all,  so  long  as  Its  citizens  retain  the  courage 
of  their  liberal  and  humane  convictions.  But  the  activities  of 
organized  representatives  of  alien  totalitarianisms  have  raised  cer- 
tain practical  questions  These  deserve  to  be  met  on  strictly 
practical  and  well-considered  grounds,  not  by  the  viva  voce  passage 
of  emotional   "antialien"   bills. 


Water-Pollution  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF   KKKTITCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1939 


ARTTCLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  subject  that  is  of 
more  vital  Importance  to  the  people  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
to  many  other  large,  thickly  populated,  industrial  areas  of 
our  country  than  the  subject  of  water-pollution  control.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In  the  Record  an 
article  by  W.  F.  Wiley,  chairman,  State  commission  on 
stream  pollution  in  Ohio  River  Valley,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  on  Thursday,  July  27: 
Water -PoixtmoN  Control 

ACTION  ON  rr  IN  THE  OHIO  RIVER  VALLIT    IN   LAST  FEW   TZARS  OtrrLINED 

To  THE  EorroR  or  The  New  York  Times: 

We  find  it  necessary  to  correct  specific  misrepresentation  In  the 
letter  of  Kenneth  A.  Reld.  general  manager  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  publLshed  in  the  Times  on  July  20,  In  which  he  states 
that  the  Ohio  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Compact  "has  been  under 
negotiation  for  14  years."  Actually  fewer  than  2  years  were  con- 
sumed In  negotiation,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  States  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  have  approved  the  compact  Is  a  modern  marvel  In 
cooperative  legislation. 

Enabling  legislation  permitting  the  States  to  negotiate  was 
introduced  In  Congress  March  31,  1936.  After  approval  by  Con- 
gress the  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  June  8.  1936  Governor 
Davey  Issued  his  caU  to  the  Governors  of  th«  Ohio  Valley  States 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  participate  in  conferences  for  the 
negotiation  of  the  compact  August  6,   1936.     Commissioners  and 


representatives  assembled  at  the  first  conference  November  30. 
1936  The  fifth  and  final  conference  completing  the  compact  was 
held  on  October  11.  1938 

Since  the  final  conference  the  legislatures  of  Indiana.  West 
Virginia.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  lUlnois  have  approved  the  compact 
and  there  is  every  rea^ion  to  t)elieve  that  Kentucky.  Virginia,  and 
Penn^'lvania  will  complete  enactment  of  the  compact  at  the  next 
session  of  their  legislatures  In  January. 

SENATORIAL  DIALOG 

In  Mr.  Reld's  rather  loose  reference  to  Senator  Tatt  It  would  be 
enlightening  to  quote  the  senatorial  dialog  at  this  point  In  the 
debate: 

"Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri  Let  me  finish  my  answer  to  the  argument 
made  a  moment  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  then  I  shall  yield. 
The  Senator  trom  Ohio  said  the  city  of  Cincinnati  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  the  money  neceesary  to  enable  It  to  refrain  from 
dumping  the  raw  sewage  into  the  Ohio  River  simply  because  It  will 
benefit  the  municipalities  of  the  States  lower  down.  The  munici- 
palities of  :the  States  higher  up  wUl  undoubtedly  take  the  same 
position. 

"Mr.  Tatt  Mr   President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

"Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 

"Mr.  Taft.  I  did  not  say  that  I  said  the  incentive  not  to  do  It  is 
very  strong,  and  I  do  not  see  how  che  doing  of  It  cun  be  forced. 
Therefore  I  am  In  favor  of  offering  all  cities — of  which  Cincinnati  is 
only  an  example;  Pittsburgh  is  larger  and  worse  from  the  standpoint 
of  pollution  below  the  rlty — some  assl.stance  in  the  matter  of  sewage 
disposal,  but  not  to  proceed  by  an  Injunction  process  which  cannot 
be  enforced  by  any  means  of  which  I  know." 

THE   commission's   POLICT 

Drastic  stream-pollution  legislation  has  failed  year  after  year 
because  It  was  largely  guided  by  ardent.  Idealistic  sportsmen  Im- 
bued with  more  sentiment  than  common  sense.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  that  Industry,  almost  to  a  man.  has  opposed  every  bill 
that  mentioned  pollution  abatement,  as  a  matter  of  self-defense. 

In  our  attempt  to  clean  up  the  Ohio  River  here  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  we  are  faced  with  a  very  practical  problem.  The  Cincin- 
nati Chamber  of  Commerce  recognized  this  at  the  start  and  pre- 
pared to  lay  plans  for  a  middle-of-the-road  program  that  would — 

1.  Enlist  the  Government  In  activity  of  pollution  abatement. 

2.  Provide  financial  stimulation  for  municipalities  and  industries. 

3.  Provide  for  Interstate  cooperation  by  compact. 

4.  Avoid  drastic  Federal  control  by  retaining  enforcement  In 
the  hands  of  the  States. 

5    Attract  the  cooperation  of  Industry  rather  than  its  opposition. 
The  Barkley  bill,  S.  685,  carries  out  these  features. 

BARKLET  BILL  SUPPORTED 

A.slde  from  the  question  as  to  the  fairness  of  Federal  enforce- 
ment versus  State  control,  we  are  generally  of  the  opinion  that  a 
Federal  enforcement  bill  cannot  be  pa.s.sed  at  the  present  time  and 
It  Is  the  type  of  bill  which  may  never  be  passed.  Therefore,  we 
want  to  make  a  start  and  that  Is  why  we  are  asking  Congress  to 
go  ahead  with  the  Barklev  bill. 

Typical  of  groups  supporting  the  Barkley  hill  are  the  Ameri- 
can Water  Works  Association.  American  Forestry  Association, 
National  Institute  of  Park  Executives,  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  American  Medical  Association.  United  Slates  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  National  Brewers  Association.  Camp  Fire  Club  of 
America.  Upper  Mississippi  Board  of  Engineers,  Great  Lake*  Board 
of  &iglneer8.  New  England  Conference  of  Governors,  and  countless 
others.  Are  these  organizations  noted  for  careless  or  reckless 
thinking? 

If  the  Izaak  Walton  League  had  not  adopted  Its  dog-tn-the- 
manger  attitude,  the  stream-pollution  program  would  be  much 
further  advanced  that  It  Is  today. 

Even  today,  with  the  bill  on  the  eve  of  consideration,  we  are  not 
attacking  the  Mundt  bill.  We  are  concentrating  our  Fupport  on 
the  Barkley  bill,  which  we  feel  is  sound  and  right  We  do  not 
believe  a  prohibitory  bill  can  succeed.     We  remember  prohibition. 

W     P    WlLET, 

Chairman.  State  Commission  on  Stream  PoUution  in  Ohio 
River  Valley. 
CiNCiNNA'n,    JvUy    24,    1939. 


Neutrality  Leg^islation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  AuoMst  1. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    ROBERT  M.  LA  POLLETTE,   JR.,  OP 

WISCONSIN 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
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me.  broadcast  by  transcription  over  station  WHA,  Madison, 
Wi.s..  on  July  13.  1939.  on  the  subject  Neutrality  Legblation. 
I  There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  voted  to  postpone 
cnmlderation  of  all  proposed  amendmenu  to  the  prenefit  nt'Uiral- 
Jty  law  until  the  next  srsslon  of  Congress.  The  effect  of  this  deci- 
slnn  Is  to  delay,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  so-called  Bloom  bill. 

Recent  events  in  Europe  have  been  seized  upon  as  an  excuse 
for  amending  our  neutrality  law  so  that  this  country  might  be  In  a 
position  to  supply  Great  Britain  and  France  and  their  allies  with 
arms  and  munitions  in  case  of  war.  This  proposal  was  advanced 
•fyr  the  administration  In  the  Bloom  bill,  which  provided  that  arms, 
^-JAunltiona,  and  Implements  of  war  could  be  sold  to  belligerent 
*"*fcuntrles  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis.  Under  the  present  law  the 
President  is  required  to  place  an  erabareo  upon  all  shipmentij  of 
arms,  munitions,  and  Implements  of  war  to  belligerents  as  soon 
as  he  finds  that  a  .state  of  war  exists. 

Although  the  cash-and-carry  proposal  would  apply  theoretically 
to  all  belligerents,  there  Is  no  serious  argument  over  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies  would  be  the  real  beneficiaries  of  such 
ar.  arrangement.  No  other  European  power  has  the  cash  and  the 
facilities  to  carry  which  can  match  England's  resources.  If  Brit- 
ain secures  complete  control  of  the  seas,  as  would  probably  be 
the  case.  In  time  of  war.  that  would  automatically  exclude  her 
enemies  from  buying  American  supplies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relation*  Committee.  I  voted  to 
postpone  action  on  the  Bloom  bill  until  the  next  se:».-;ion  of  Con- 
gress because  I  am  convinced  that  selling  arms,  muniiicns.  and 
implements  of  war  to  one  group  of  belligerent  nations  Is  the  first 
fatal  step  that  will  lead  to  our  being  drawn  into  war. 

We  cannot  help  but  sjinpathize  with  the  unfortutiate  people  in 
Europe  who  are  caught  In  the  jaws  of  O'.d  World  diplomacy,  but 
m  Justice  to  our  own  people  we  must  not  allow  this  Nation  to  be 
drawn  into  the  same  cauldron  cf  chaos.  No  matter  how  difficult 
It  becomes,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  four  fundamental  fac'.s 
about  the  present  International  situation. 

First.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  asf-ume  that  it  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  Eiirope  and  the  rent  cf  the  world  in  order.  The 
governments  directly  involved  can  do  that  Job  if  they  only  will 

Second.  Going  to  war  to  protect  British  and  French  imperial 
Interestjj  Is  not  going  to  save  the  world  lor  democracy  today  any 
more  than  It  did  20  years  ago. 

Third  Experience  has  shown  that  economic  aid  to  l>elllgerent 
nations  under  modern  economic  conditions  sets  in  motion  domestic 
forces  which  ultimately  will  push  u.-  into  war  itself 

Fourth.  We  can  stay  cut  of  any  foreign  war  If  we  insist  upon 
remaining  strictly  neutral  and  If  we  relust*  to  be  lured  Into  any 
belligerents  camp  by  the  false  and  illusory  benefits  of  wartime 
trade. 

In  the  long  scries  of  Incidents  which  have  been  used  to  arouse 
American  svinpathy  for  Great  Britain  and  France  In  the  current 
European  situation,  many  conscientious  American  citizens  have 
been  given  the  impression  that  the  international  maneuvering 
abroad  is  the  prelude  to  a  llfe-and-death  struggle  between  "de- 
fensclesa"  democracies  on  one  side  and  Fa.scist  ■"monsters"  on  the 
ether. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  nations  of  Exirope  directly 
concerned  are  far  from  defenseless.  They  have  the  power  to  stop 
Germany  and  Italy  in  their  tracks  if  they  want  to  use  It.  The 
enilnent  American  scholar.  Charles  A.  Beard,  has  recently  pointed 
out  that  the  countries  threatened  by  Germany  and  Italy  can  put 
three  or  more  soldiers  on  the  field  for  every  sin;4le  soldier  that  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  can  muster.  They  have  far  greater  eccnomic  re- 
sources than  hiive  Germany  and  Italy.  They  have  the  vast  domain 
of  the  British  and  Dutch  Empires  from  which  to  draw  their  food 
and  raw  materials,  and  with  the  Brit.sh  Navy  in  control  of  the  seas 
they  can  starve  their  enemies  into  submission  by  means  of  blockade. 

It  remains  for  the  governments  of  these  nations  themselves,  par- 
ticularly Great  Britain  and  Prance,  to  explain  why  they  have  not 
used  this  power  to  prevent  aggression  In  Europe.  Certainly  the 
reason  cannot  be  that  they  needed  our  help.  On  the  contrary, 
their  policy  m  sacrificing  Czechoslovakian  democracy  indicates  that 
they  are  more  concerned  with  pcwer  politics  and  the  position  of  the 
groups  thcv  represent  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  their  own 
countries  than  they  are  in  preserving  the  demtirratic  process. 

Europe  Is  today  reaping  the  bitter  harvest  from  the  seeds  of  hate 
and  reprisal  sown  during  and  afu>r  the  last  World  War.  That  war. 
strank;ely  enou^th,  was  lou>;ht  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." Today  all  but  two  of  the  lame  nations  of  E\irope  are  under 
the  jroke  of  dictatorships.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  not  a 
treaty  of  peace  It  was  a  treaty  of  revenge.  Instead  of  solving 
the  prcblenas  which  brought  on  the  war  It  made  them  Insoluble. 
The  vlctorlovis  governments  carved  up  the  map  of  Europe  to  .suit 
their  own  ambitions,  and  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  destroy 
Germany  beyond  repair  Then  In  the  years  which  followed  the 
uncompromising  rppji-ition  of  the  all.cd  powers  to  all  efforts  of 
the  democratic  government  in  Germany  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
Its  people  brought  ultimate  disgrace  upon  German  democracy  and 
paved  the  way  for  Hitler  and  fascism. 

In  modem  times  whenever  there  has  been  an  International  crisis 
Involving  acts  of  aggression  and  treaty  violation,  the  United  States 
has  tried  to  cooperate  with  peaceftil  nations  for  the  preservation 
of  international  law  and  order,  but  every  time  the  results  have 
been  far  different  from  what  we  had  every  right  to  expect.     The 


series  of  failures  which  have  followed  such  attempts  Is  an  Indica- 
tion that  the  policies  of  foreign  governments  with  which  we  have 
tried  to  cooperate  are  guided  by  considerations  other  than  the 
plain  desire  to  prevent  aggression  and  preserve   peace. 

In  1931.  when  Japan  marched  Into  Manchuria,  the  United  States 
took  a  firm  stand  in  refu.sing  to  recognize  Japan's  conquest,  but 
Great  Britain,  fearful  cf  dama^^e  to  her  commercial  Interests,  backed 
down,  and  left  our  State  Department  holding  the  bag.  As  a  result 
cf  Great  Britain's  attitude  the  members  of  the  League  cf  Nations 
did  not  dare  to  Invoke  the  sanctions  provided  In  the  League 
Covenant. 

In  1935,  when  stoppage  of  oil  shipments  to  Italy  might  have 
halted  Mussolini's  Invasion  of  Ethiopia,  the  British  Government 
refused  to  apply  the  sanctions  and.  Instead,  negotiated  a  deal 
with  France,  which  sold  Ethiopia  out  to  Italy  Just  as  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  scld  out  to  Germany  at  Munich  last  fall. 

The  governments  v.hlch  are  n(<w  asking  for  supp'Tt  from  America 
In  the  name  cf  democracy  arc  the  same  which  destroyed  de- 
mocracy in  Germany  to  begin  with  and  which  have  continu.^d  to 
betray  democracy  In  the  International  crises  which  have  followed 
the  ri.se  of  fascism. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  this  country  to  assume  that 
It  must  cast  Its  let  with  such  governments  In  order  to  preserve 
our   own   cherished    ideals   of   democratic   society. 

If  Americans  want  a  way  to  preserve  democratic  forms  of 
society  m  the  world,  their  greatest  service  would  be  to  foster  and 
preserve  democracy  In  this  hemisphere  and  demonstrate  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  It  can  work  In  modern  circumstances.  If 
we  can  prescTve  a  refuge  of  Siinity  In  a  war-mad  world,  we  will 
be  doing  a  far  greater  service  to  mankind  than  all  the  guns  In 
the  world  can  perform. 

War  will  net  save  democracy  I  think  the  American  people  are 
pretty  well  convinced  of  that  fact.  It  will  not  only  destroy  it 
abroad,  but  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  Into  hostilities,  it 
will  mean  the  destruction  of  all  democratic  liberties  in  this 
country  as  well  War  means  military  dictatorship  In  any  country 
that  undertakes  it  in  these  times. 

The  present  controversy  over  neutrality  does  not  spring  from 
any  disagreement  over  the  neccisity  cf  s-aying  out  of  war.  It 
comes  instead  from  a  disagreement  over  how  far  we  can  safely 
go  m  helping  certain  nations  In  the  event  of  war  without  be- 
coming Involved  In  It  ours -Ives. 

There  are  some  people  In  official  circles  who  think  that  we  can 
eat  our  cake  and  have  it.  too.  They  think  we  can  give  economic 
aid  to  Britain  and  France  and  their  allies,  if  the  occasion  arises, 
without  committing  ourselves  to  furnishing  military  aid.  That  Is 
the  contention  behind  the  Bloom  bill  and  similar  proposals  to  lift 
the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  to  belligerent  nations. 

Such  an  argument,  however,  ignores  our  actual  experience  from 
1914  to  1917.  Men  of  Influence  in  the  Wilson  administration  had 
that  idea  thpn  The  United  States  Government  allowed  the  expert 
of  laree  supplies  of  war  materials  to  the  Allies  on  the  a.ssumption 
that  'such  bales  do  not  iu  the  least  affect  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  Slates." 

As  a  result  American  exporters  built  up  a  staggering  trade  In 
war  supplies  financed  by  private  credit  through  such  banking  firms 
as  J  P  Morgan  &  Co.  "VVhcn  the  day  of  reckoning  came,  the  Wilson 
administration  discovered  that  either  the  Government  had  to  step 
In  and  continue  to  support  the  purchases  being  made  by  the  Allies 
or  take  the  consequences  of  a  sudden  stoppage  of  that  export  trade 
becau.sc  of  the  Inability  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  secure  additional 
crtdit  to  finance  the  purchases. 

The  American  Amba.ssador  to  Great  Britain  cabled  the  Govern- 
ment m  the  winter  of  1917  to  say.  "I  think  the  pressure  of  the 
approaciiing  crisis  has  gone  beyond  the  ability  of  Morgan.  Per- 
haps our  going  to  war  is  the  only  way  in  which  cur  present 
preeminent  trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted. " 

We  went  to  war  and  we  maintained  our  trade  balance  for  a  time, 
but  you  know  the  cost.  We  sacrificed  350.000  American  men.  killed 
and  wounded.  The  war  cost  us  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars, 
and  we  are  still  suffering  from  the  economic  dislocation  which  It 
left  In  Its  wake. 

I  fervently  hope  that  this  may  never  happen  again,  and  to  that 
end  I  shall  do  all  within  my  power  to  maintain  the  strict  neutrality 
of  the  United  States. 


Hogs  and  Lard 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1939 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  6  weeks 
American  hoe  lard,  a  product  which  has  built  the  brain  and 
brawn  of  modern  civilization,  has  been  selling  in  Chi- 
cago at  the  lowest  price  In  the  history  of  that  market;  so  low. 
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In  fact,  has  been  the  price  decline  that  it  Is  reliably  reported 
that  lard  is  now  going  Into  the  kettles  and  being  made  into 
soap. 

Alx)ut  2  weeks  ago  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Grange,  the  American  and  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureaus,  and 
the  Association,  Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture, 
made  an  appeal  to  various  Members  of  this  body  asking  their 
help  in  order  to  effectuate  an  inci-easc  in  the  price  of  hog 
lard.  This  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  Members  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  In  response  to  the  request  of  these  farm 
groups  a  call  was  signed  by  the  Members  of  twth  parties 
arranging  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  caucus  room. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  as  well  eis  to 
work  out  a  sensible,  economically,  and  factually  sound  pro- 
gram to  bring  about  an  equitable  price  for  that  commodity. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  Members  of  both  Houses 
from  practically  every  agricultural  section  of  our  country,  i 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  our  House  Agricultural  Com-  , 
mittee,  Mr.  Marvin  Jones,  gave  his  wholehearted  support  to 
every  purpase  and  objective  of  that  meeting.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  years  I  have  been  in  this  House  I  saw  "party 
lines"  set  aside  and  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural 
farm  side  join  In  a  concerted  action  with  but  a  single 
objective. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  next  few  hours 
will  reveal  in  part  the  splendid  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  that  group.  Apropos  of  that  work  done  in  behalf 
of  our  farmers.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  just  read  one  of  the 
most  constructive,  economically,  and  factually  sound  edito- 
rials that  has  ever  been  written  on  any  subject.  Devoid  of 
every  vestige  of  partisan  spirit,  it  truly  points  the  way  down 
the  road  to  the  restoration  of  foreign  markets  for  our  agri- 
cultural surplus  crops  of  corn  and  com  products,  including 
pork  and  lard,  which  we  have  historically  enjoyed. 

This  editorial  is  taken  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of 
the  finest  metropolitan  dailies  of  our  country.  I  commend 
the  reading  of  that  article  to  every  Member  of  the  House. 
It  outlines  a  clear,  lucid,  common-sense,  and  realistic  method 
of  solving  the  problem,  both  as  to  the  surplus  as  well  as  the 
price  of  our  exportable  surplus  of  corn  and  corn  products, 
including  pork  and  lard. 

I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  farmers  of  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  the  farmers  of  my  State, 
when  I  say  that  I  am  in  accord  with  every  statement  made 
and  conclusion  reached  in  that  splendid  piece  of  constructive 
editorial  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  am  submitting  the  call,  sent 
out  by  the  Members  of  this  House,  for  the  meeting,  as  well 
as  that  short  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Housi:  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  12.  1939. 
My  De.^r  Colxeacues:  The  hog  and  lard  producers  of  the  coun- 
try are  faced  with  the  greatest  carry-over  of  hog  lard  in  our  his- 
tory. Thlfi  food  product,  which,  since  earliest  times,  has  furnished 
the  brain  and  brawn  of  our  people.  Is  now  going  Into  the  soap 
kettles  of  the  Nation. 

While  lard  substitutes  are  selling  at  21  centa  per  poimd  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  chain  stores  of  the  District  are  retailing 
"lard,  2  pounds,  15  cents."  the  lowest  price  received  for  that  com- 
modity In  72  vears.  Normal  exports  of  upward  of  900.000.000 
pounds  annually  have  shrunk  to  a  fraction  of  that  amount. 

In  the  face  of  the  tremendous  stocks  on  hand  and  In  spite  of  the 
decline  In  exports,  there  Is  at  this  moment  coming  Into  produc- 
tion, wrapped  up  in  hides  and  on  hoof  In  Corn  Belt  States,  one 
of  the  greatest  crops  of  hog  lard  ever  produced 

In  the  matter  of  obtaining  a  fair  price  for  lard  the  Corn  Belt 
farmers  are  today  faced  with  impending  doom.  The  Congress 
has  already  provided  means  to  meet  this  condition,  and  we  can 
therefore  avoid  the  crisis  now  at  hand. 

Will  you  not  meet  with  us  at  11  o'clock  a.  m..  Saturday,  July 
15.  In  the  caucus  room  of  the  Old  House  Office  Building,  in  order 
to  discuss  and  alleviate  this  situation? 
Yours  very  truly. 

H  K  KmrrsoN,  Minnesota:  Leo  E.  Allen,  Illinois;  Fkkd  L. 
Ckawtord.  Michigan:  Karl  Stefan,  Nebraska;  A.  H  An- 
DRESEN,  Minnesota;  Dewtet  Short,  Missouri;  J.  Roland 
KiNZEH,  Tenth,  Pennsylvania;  Francis  H.  Case.  Second, 
Sculh  Dakota;  Richard  M.  Stmpson.  Pennsylvania;  Sam 
HoBEs  Alabama;  Harry  P.  Beam.  IlUnois;  V.  F.  Harring- 
ton Iowa-  James  McAndrews.  Illinois;  Hamilton  Fish. 
New  York:  Jessie  Sumner.  Illinois;  Clare  E.  Hoffman, 
Miclilgan;  Nat  Paiton.  Texas. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  1 

CESMANT'S    fats    and    AMERICA'S    CORN 


A  two  and  one-half  billion  bushel  crop  of  com  has  been  forecast 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  large  crop  will  be  added 
in  the  fall  to  the  record-breaking  carry-over  from  1938.  much  of 
last  year's  corn  being  sealed  in  the  cribs  against  "loans"'  from  the 
Government. 

We  shall  then  have  more  corn  in  the  country  than  at  any  time 
since  1932.  and  perhaps  a  record  for  all  time.  There  will  he  more 
opportunities  than  last  year  to  convert  the  com  into  pork,  for  tho 
Fpring  crop  of  pigs  Is  back  at  the  pre-A.  A.  A.  level.  Then  what? 
What  will  be  the  prlrc  when  all  those  pigs  have  eaten  most  of  that 
corn  and  are  sent  to  market? 

Diirlng  the  coming  winter  the  country  Is  likely  to  see  the  lowest 
hog  prices  In  years  and  on  the  gold  basis  the  lowest  since  1894. 
That  will  take  place  unless  the  Government  sees  to  it  that  we  get 
back  some  of  the  old  customers  who<=e  purchases  made  it  possible 
for  farmers  to  get  fair  prices  for  hogs. 

The  old  customer  whose  purchases  from  us  shrank  most  Is  Ger- 
many. That  country,  despite  a  tremendous  endeavor  to  produce 
at  home  all  of  the  goods  required  by  her  people.  Is  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries  for  half  of  the  required  supply  of  fats. 
Germans  formerly  purchased  as  much  as  300.000.000  pounds  of 
lard  from  the  United  States.  Last  year's  purchases  were  only 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  tnat  amount 

American  products  can  only  be  bought  with  gold  and  free  ex- 
change. Germany  has  practically  no  gold,  and  Is  thus  obliged 
to  depend  upon  credits  obtained  from  exports  to  pay  for  Amencan 
goods.  We  make  It  very  difficult  for  the  Germans  to  acquire 
these  credits.  Because  of  things  which  the  German  Government 
has  done  of  which  we  disapprove,  we  Impose  a  tariff  against  Ger- 
man goods  which  la  25  percent  higher  than  against  any  other 
country's  products.  As  a  result.  Germany  sold  to  the  United 
States  last  year  the  smallest  amount  of  goods  since  the  war  The 
1938  total  wan  only  half  as  much  a.s  that  for  1931  only  one- 
quarter  as  much  as  that  of  1929.  E^cporta  to  Germany  this  year 
are  running  a  third  behind  those  of  last  year. 

The  result  of  restricting  the  sale  of  German  goods  here  has  been 
that  Germany  has  been  obliged  to  reduce  her  purchases  of  Amer- 
ican farm  products  severely.  She  was  able  to  buy  from  Ufl  last 
year  only  one  and  one-half  mUUon  pounds  of  lard.  Instead  of  th» 
several  hundred  million  pounds  she  formerly  took. 

Other  ccuntrle-s  with  which  Germany  has  had  trade  relations, 
especially  Brazil.  Denmark,  and  Holland,  were  unable  to  supply  her 
anj-thlng  like  the  total  lard  requirements.  And  boats  sent  out  by 
Hitler  to  seek  whales  for  their  oil.  which  Is  a  fat  substitute,  proved 
unsuccessful. 

Germany  and  the  United  States  have  reciprocal  needs.  Sj^r- 
many  badly  needs  American  pork  products,  and  America  badtyv, 
needs  customers  for  pork  products.  It  should  be  possible  to 
exchange  our  pork  products  which  are  going  to  be  In  excess  for 
German  goods  of  which  we  have  need.  Among  German  products 
we  might  take  in  exchange  for  lard  are  chemicals,  raw  furs,  glass- 
ware, milk  separators,  and  magnesium.  If  we  were  to  Increase  our 
purchases  of  these  articles  up  to  the  1931  level.  Germany  could 
readily  buy  from  us  as  much  lard  as  she  did  in  the  best  pre- 
depresslon  year. 

To  seize  an  opportunity  to  trade  American  products  for 
German  is  not  to  approve  fa.~cism  nor  to  condone  military  ag- 
gression. In  attaining  the  high  position  which  the  United  States 
fonnerly  occupied  In  foreign  trade  we  did  not  restrict  r;ur  deal- 
ings to  those  who  followed  our  Ideas  of  government,  economics, 
or  morals  Being  practical.  Prance  last  year  seized  the  opportunity 
to  sell  Germany  as  much  lard  as  she  could.  French  exports  of 
lard   to  Germany   In   1938  were   twice  as   much   ba   ours 

Long-time  considerations  also  suggest  the  feasibility  of  «t- 
temptlng  to  get  back  the  German  lard  business.  Germany  has  been 
seeking  substitutes  and  has  been  able  to  find  them  for  a  large 
number  of  products.  If  we  make  it  Impossible  for  Germany 
to  obtain  her  supplies  of  fats  from  us,  we  are  offering  a  bonus 
to  her  scientists  to  develop  something  to  displace  our  lard  If 
we  do  not  act  to  rewln  the  German  market  for  lard  now  it  may  b« 
lost  forever.  _^^__ 

The  Constitution— Written  and  Unwritten 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF  oh:o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAPT,  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
cf  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  Hon.  Robert  A.  T.%rr: 

Why  have  a  Constitution?  We  have  heard  it  denoun'-fd  as  a  bar 
to  progress.     We  have  heard  the  men  who  wrote  it,  JiVashlngton, 
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Pranklin.  Madison,  Hamilton.  Randolph,  and  others,  denounced  by 
Irving  Brant  and  MorrU  L.  Ernst  as  interested  only  In  protecting 
their  own  pocketboolcs.  President  Roosevelt  does  not  seem  to  like 
the  Constitution  unless  It  is  consirutd  Just  the  way  he  wants  It 
construed.  The  scoffer  sa>-s,  "What's  the  Constitution  between 
Jrlends?" 

Well,  the  greatest  value  of  the  Constitution  Is  to  keep  all  our 
public  officials  from  bossing  lis  around.  If  It  were  not  for  the  Con- 
Btitutlon.  the  Government  could  tell  us  what  we  could  eat  for 
breakfa.st  and  how  we  should  comb  our  hair;  the  Government  could 
pass  laws  to  take  away  our  property,  and  even  take  away  our  lives. 
Many  governments  have  Just  that  kind  of  power  when  there  is  no 
effective  constitution,  and  It  Is  not  a  prospect  that  anyone  can  con- 
template today  with  comfort  or  pleasure.  If  the  Constitution  were 
repealed  or  con.strued  away  to  have  ro  meaning.  It  would  not  be 
long  before  our  Government  became  more  and  more  arbitrary,  and 
more  and  more  like  Germany.  Italy,  and  Ru-ssia. 

No  one  who  reads  history  can  seriously  quction  the  Intense  and 
disinterested  patriotism  which  moved  the  men  who  drafted  the 
Conjiitution  in  their  effort  to  create  a  nation.  For  that  purpose 
they  mad?  every  compromise,  and  accepted  provisions  which  often 
differed  from  their  individual  opinions  and  Interests.  The  history 
of  the  United  States  is  a  testimony  to  the  5uccess  of  their  cflcrts. 

But  these  men  and  those  v/ho  ratified  the  Constitution  dellb- 
eratf ly  limited  the  powers  of  government  becau.'^e  they  were  afraid  of 
arbitrary  government.  Tlicy  had  had  experience  with  it.  and  they 
didn't  like  it  They  knew  also  that  many  republics  in  the  past  had 
Bhppcd  Into  de.spoti.sm  even  while  preserving  the  forms  of  a  re- 
public They  were  stud(*nts  of  government,  and  they  knew  hew 
the  democracies  of  Greece  had  developed  into  tyrannies.  They 
knew  that  undv-r  all  the  forms  of  a  republic,  powers  under  the 
Roman  state  were  gradually  concentrated  in  one  man  until  he  be- 
came in  fact  the  arbitrary  emp'ror  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They 
knew  that  the  granting  of  unlimited  power  on  every  subject,  even 
to  a  popular  majority,  would  lead  ultimately  to  unlimlled  power 
In  an  individual  or  a  cla^s.  Tliey  knew  that  If  all  the  powers  of 
government  were  concentrated  In  one  man  or  one  group  cf  men.  It 
would  not  be  long  before  the  exercise  of  those  pfjwers  became  ar- 
bitrary and  dictatorial.  They  tell  a  .story  about  old  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  he  cnme  out  of  the  Ccn.itltutlonal  Convention.  He  was 
a.skt  d.  "Dr  Franklin,  have  you  given  un  a  monarchy  or  a  republic?" 
Hi*  reply  wa^.  "A  republic.  If  you  con  keep  It  so." 

And  no  they  imp<  M>d  thre«»  great  limitation*  on  the  power  of  the 
N.  rnmcnt      Flmt,  the  National  Oovernment  wa*  made 

a  •   «.lfh  power  to  deal  «lth  only  certain  national  mal- 

trr-  .;:.a  aU  powern  not  granted  were  reserved  to  ln<U'jxndent 
State*  frt-  to  the  people.  We  are  told  that  State  lin*^  have  b<-<otne 
artinc.al  and  have  no  meaninK;  but.  except  for  Stat**  u,('.  -.'t. 

Uic.\\  maffem,  likr  tu-Yn)t>\».  rctidji,  citlen.  inmld  »<x<n  l;e  g.  .by 

II  will  of  Washington,     The  founder'^  knew    il.al   pref- 

er .  «  al  home  rule  was  crurnrial  Uj  real  liberty     They  bad 

•et  «i  Ijrfurr  the  Ki-volulion  that  i  ■  t»t  from  a  dlotant  capital, 

like  London,  wa*  bcund  to  be  t>;  i      It  U  impuMible  for  any 

miiti  or  any  board,  no  matter  how  weil-lntentloned.  to  make  d-*- 
tailrd  regulations  for  all  tectiuns  of  the  United  States  which  will 
reiilly  Ot  more  than  a  very  few  lo<-a<ltUii.  To  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
thone  regulations  are  tyratiiiy.  iMcause  the  people  have  had  no 
effective  voice  in  Ibcir  making  and  tbey  axe  not  the  regulations 
they  deiilre 

Of  ccurse.  It  Is  true  that  In  the  growing  complexity  of  modem 
life  more  matters  have  ctime  to  acquire  a  national  Interest  and 
have  parted  beyond  the  power  of  the  States  to  control.  It  U  true 
that  more  matters  have  come  within  the  scope  of  the  power  to 
regulate  Interstate  commerce  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  But 
laws  telling  the  farmer  what  he  can  plant  and  what  he  can't  plant, 
and  regulating  even  retail  trade,  the  administration  of  local  work 
relief  by  Federal  officers,  and  the  proposals  to  control  all  local 
health,  welfare,  and  education  through  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
have  seriously  Infringed  en  the  ripht.s  of  Ux-al  self-government 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Tlie  real  new  dealers  would  like 
to  abolish  the  State  and  give  all  power  of  government  to  Wash- 
ington. Tliey  resent  any  opinion  of  the  Court  which  recognizes 
a  limit  to  the  ptwers  given  by  the  interstate-commerce  claitse. 
Unle.ss  there  is  a  limit  M^mewhere.  however,  there  is  an  end  to  local 
■elf-government.  ai:d  soon  to  liberty  itself. 

In  the  second  place,  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  carefully 
separated  the  powers  of  the  National  Government  between  the 
exectitive.  legislative,  and  Judiciary,  so  that  no  one  branch  should 
be  able  to  exercise  all  of  even  the  limited  powers  given  to  the 
Federal  Government.  They  knew  that  if  the  legislature  delegated 
all  powers  to  the  executive,  and  if  the  Judiciary  were  made  sub- 
servient to  the  executive,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  a 
dictatorship  would  put  an  end  to  any  actual  rtile  of  the  people. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  bill  of  1937  the  President  attempted  to 
destroy  tne  Independence  of  the  courts.  The  bill  gave  him  power 
to  ajjpcint  six  additional  Judges,  and  his  unquestioned  purpose  was 
to  appoint  men  who  would  decide  every  ca.se  the  way  he  wished  to 
ha\e  it  decided.  The  bill  was  constitutional,  but  if  there  Is  an 
unwritten  part  of  our  Constitution,  it  is  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples embodied  In  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  violated  even  by 
powers  granted  In  the  Constitution  itself.  Tlie  attempt  to  destroy 
the  Government  was  so  clear  that  the  people  rose  up  In  violent 
protest.  The  bill  was  defeated  by  a  Senate  of  which  a  vast  majority 
were  members  of  the  President's  party.    The  report  of  the  majority 


of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  most  of  them  Democrats,  said  of  the 
bill: 

•It  would  subjugate  the  courts  to  the  will  of  Congress  and  the 
President,  e.nd  thrreby  destroy  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary, 
the  only  certain  shield  of  Individual  rights.  It  stands  now  before 
the  country,  acknowledged  by  Its  proponents  as  a  plan  to  force 
Judicial  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  a  proposal  that  violates 
every  sacred  tradition  of  American  democracy. 

"Under  the  form  of  the  Constitution,  It  seeks  to  do  that  which  Is 
unconstitutional. 

"lis  ultimate  operation  would  be  to  make  this  Government  one  of 
men  rather  than  one  of  law.  and  its  practical  operation  would  be 
to  rrrake  the  Constitution  what  the  executive  or  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  choose  to  say  it  is — an  Interpretation  to  be 
changed  with  each  change  of  administration. 

"It  is  a  measure  which  should  be  so  emphatically  rejected  that  Its 
parallel  will  never  again  be  presented  to  the  free  representatives 
of  the  free  people  of  America." 
I  Tills  attempt  to  destroy  the  division  of  powers  was  the  measure 
which  first  shook  the  people's  confidence  in  the  President  and  led 
to  the  extraordinary  reversals  of  public  opinion  In  the  elections 
of  1938. 

In  the  third  place,  the  people  of  the  13  States  Insisted,  as 
a  condition  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  on  the 
express  limitations  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  contained  in  the  first 
10  amendments.  No  limitation  on  government  is  more  tJTiic^l 
cf  the  American  system  than  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  pro- 
vides. In  effect,  that  even  the  power  cf  the  majority  of  the  people 
shall  never  be  used  to  tyrannize  over  any  minority,  no  matter  how 
small  that  minority.  On  the  coldly  formal  words  of  the  first 
10  amendments  depend  the  right  to  worship  according  to  a  mans 
own  religion;  the  freedom  of  speech  and  cf  the  press;  the  right  to 
assetnbic;  the  right  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
telzures;  the  rir.ht  to  trUU  by  Jury;  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property  If  these  rights  were  suspended  to  give  arbitrary  power 
to  a  majority  of  the  people,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  arbi- 
trary power  so  conferred  would  be  usurped  by  a  small  group  cr 
an  individual.  It  Is  probably  true  that  in  their  zeal  to  protect 
these  rights  the  courts  have  given  too  much  effect  to  the  so-called 
due-prccess  clau.w.  In  a  complicated  modern  nation.  Individual 
rights  must  be  more  curtailed  than  In  the  simple  American  colonies 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  a  complete  planned  economy 
under  which  the  P«-deral  Government  regulates  prices,  hours, 
wag?s.  and  every  detail  of  bunlne«s  and  agricultural  life  is  Impoa- 
sible  to  adminuti-r  without  abandoning  many  of  the  protection* 
given  by  the  Bill  of  RiKhts.  Wtiether  we  wish  to  abandon  any  of 
those  rights  may  be  drbutable,  but  we  can  hardly  criticize  the 
coiirtu  for  giving  them  effect. 

Finally,  the  founders  set  out  their  checks  and  balances  In  a 
written  Constitution  and  gave  an  independt-nt  Judiciary  the  right 
to  conatrue  it  8ome  question  the  right  of  the  courts  to  declare 
law»  unconstitutional,  but  withcut  that  power  the  limitations 
Imposed  would  have  been  meaninglchs,  because  Congress  nnd  the 
majority  it  represents  are  seldom  lestralned  from  doing  what  they 
wish  to  do  to  any  tnlnfsrity  by  the  mere  words  of  the  Constitution. 
As  Madison  and  Hamilton  said  in  volume  II  of  The  Federalist: 

"The  complete  Independence  of  the  courts  of  Justice  Is  pecu- 
liarly essential  In  a  limited  con-tltutlon.  •  •  •  Limitations  of 
this  kind  can  be  preserved  In  practice  no  other  way  than  through 
the  nvdlum  of  courts  of  Justice,  whose  duty  It  must  be  to  declare 
all  acts  contrary  to  the  manifest  tenor  of  the  Constitution  void. 
1   Without  this,  Pll  the  reservations  of  particular  rights  or  privllegea 

wculd  amount  to  nothing." 
I  Those  who  wl,h  to  destroy  the  Independence  of  the  courts,  those 
j  who  wish  to  construe  constitutional  llmltitlons  away  until  they 
]  mean  nothing,  are  in  fact  desirous  of  destroying  the  Constitution 
Itivlf  Tleir  course,  whf'ther  Intentional  or  otherwise.  Is  directed 
I   toward  an  all-powerful  state. 

The  Constitution  is  our  bulwark  today  against  both  fascism 
and  communism,  and  against  the  bitter  conflict  between  them, 
which  is  destroying  Spain  and  threatens  to  destroy  Europe.  No 
constitution  can  be  perfect,  and  it  may  be  highly  desirable  to  make 
additional  changes.  As  George  Washington  said  In  hLs  Farewell 
Address,  "The  basis  of  cur  political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  m.akc  and  to  alter  their  constitution  of  governments. 
But  the  Constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed  by  an 
explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  Is  sacredly  obligatory 
upon  all." 

The  Constitution  did  not  create  the  American  way  of  life;  the 
character  of  that  life  has  changed  and  extended  since  it  was 
adopted;  but  it  did  impose  certain  restraints  on  the  exercise  of 
governmental  power  which  have  prevented  democracy  from  destroy- 
ing itself.  The  progress  of  America  has  been  due  to  the  retention 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  individual  initiative,  kept  alive  by  the 
freedom  of  the  different  localities  and  the  freedom  cf  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

All  over  the  world  we  have  seen  how  easy  It  Is  for  a  temporary 
majority  of  the  people  to  turn  over  ail  the  p>owers  cf  government  to 
a  dictator,  and  how  difficult  It  Is  ever  to  recover  those  powers  once 
they  are  delegated.  Such  a  thing  cannot  happen  in  this  country 
as  long  as  we  revere  the  Constitution,  as  long  as  we  retain  an  inde- 
pendent Judiciary  with  power  to  interpret  it,  as  long  as  we  refuse 
to  listen  to  those  sirens  who  would  construe  away  the  essential 
restraints  which  the  founders  so  wisely  imposed. 
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Enviable  Record— H.  O.  L.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aucmst  1, 1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of 
the  fine  work  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  Is  doing.  It  has  made  a  splendid 
record.  I  have  always  found  its  Board  and  local  officials  in 
New  York  City  particularly  sympathetic  and  responsive  to 
genuine  appeals  for  relief  and  help.  Mr.  John  H.  Pahey  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  Board — T.  D.  Webb:  Franklin  W.  Han- 
cock. Jr..  whom  we  shall  always  remember  as  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  House,  and  who  is  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  mine:  Pred  W.  Catlett;  and  W.  H.  Husband  have  all 
rendered  yeoman  service  in  relieving  owners  of  homes  of 
various  triab  and  tribulations  growing  out  of  mortgages  held 
upon  these  homes  by  mortgagors  about  to  foreclose. 

THE  RECOF.D  OF  THE  HOME  OWNERS'   LOAN  CORPORATION 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  now  in  its  sixtii 
year  of  operations,  is  well  on  its  way  toward  the  goal  set  by 
Congress — the  rehabilitation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
heme  owners  who  faced  the  loss  of  their  properties  during 
the  depression.  Today  more  than  701,000  borrowers,  all 
threatened  with  foreclosure  at  the  time  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  stepped 
Into  the  picture,  are  In  satisfactory  standing.  Nearly  588,000 
are  cither  entirely  current  or  less  than  3  months  In  arrears, 
and  113.500  others  not  only  are  meeting  all  regular  monthly 
bills  but.  in  addition,  arc  making  regular  monthly  payment-s 
on  Lhelr  arrearages.  About  126,000  other  borrowerb  are  mak- 
ing adjusted  pa^-ment.s  which  give  hope  that  thf  y.  too,  will 
be  enabled  to  "como  through";  and  nearly  44,000  accounts, 
amounting  to  $101,000,000,  have  been  fully  liquidated  and 
crossed  ofT  the  books. 

Borrowers  have  paid  back  more  than  $500,000,000  of  their 
entire  principal  Indebtedness;  about  90  cents  of  every  dollar 
due  has  l)een  p.iid  to  date,  with  collections  now  aggregating 
about  $1,000,000  in  principal  and  interest  every  working  day. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Corporation,  however,  are  net 
coriflned  to  the  relief  it  extended  more  than  a  million  home 
owners  in  the  form  of  loans,  or  in  helping  halt  the  demorali- 
zation of  a  rcal-cstate  market  that  already  was  recording 
1,000  foreclosures  a  day  and  never  could  have  withstood 
the  shock  of  a  million  more.  In  taking  mortgages  totaling 
$932,400,000  from  banks  and  trust  companies,  $767,900,000 
from  savings  and  loan  associations,  $192,000,000  from  flriance 
and  mortgage  companies,  and  $164,600,000  from  insurance 
companies  it  made  those  Institutions  hquid  and  allowed  them 
to  grant  leniency  to  other  distressed  heme  owners.  The  rest 
of  the  $3,003,000,000  the  Corporation  advanced  before  the 
close  of  its  lending  period.  Jime  12,  1936,  went  directly  to  in- 
dividual mortgage  lenders,  keeping  them,  too.  from  adding  to 
an  avalanche  of  foreclosures  which  had  moimted  to  1,000 
a  day. 

The  Corporation  saved  its  borrowers  $200,000,000  in  con- 
ces.sions  it  was  able  to  obtain  for  them  from  mortgage  hold- 
ers at  the  time  of  refinancing.  It  directed  the  spending  of 
$78,000,000  for  repairs  which  made  their  homes  better  in- 
vestments and  sounder  security.  And  it  paid  $229,000,000 
to  wipe  out  delinquent  taxes.  It  is  estimated  that  H.  O.  L.  C. 
borrowers  to  date  have  saved  $175,000,000  in  Interest  alone — 
the  difference  between  the  amount  they  have  paid  under 
their  5-percent  rate  and  the  higher  rate  on  which  they  orig- 
inally obtained  their  mortgages. 

But  perhaps  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation's  chief 
contribution  was  toward  the  reformation  of  the  entire  mort- 
gage structure  of  the  Nation.    Its  15-year  5-percent  amor- 


tized mortgage  has  revolutionized  the  home-mortgage  field. 
It  swept  away  the  old  and  burdensome  second  mortgages  of 
H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers — and  the  second  mortgage  is  virtually 
disappearing  from  the  American  home -financing  picture. 
The  old  short-term  loan — renewable  only  at  high  fees  and 
which  the  average  home  owner  rarely  ever  paid  off — also 
rapidly  is  being  discarded.  The  low-interest,  long-term  loan 
now  is  a  recognized  part  of  home  financing  in  this  country. 
The  H.  O.  L.  C.  at  the  present  time  owns  88.576  homes. 
It  has  sold  34.595.  These  homes — representing  only  about 
12  percent  of  the  number  H.  O.  L.  C.  refinanced — were  ac- 
quired only  after  every  effort  to  save  their  owners  failed. 
It  is  estimated  that  18  percent  of  the  homes  acquired  were 
abandoned  or  virtually  so  and  that  6  percent  came  to  the 
Corporation  through  deaths  of  borrowers  and  refusal  of 
heirs  to  a.':sume  their  obligations,  or  through  legal  complica- 
tions. The  largest  single  block  of  foreclosures,  almost  40 
percent,  resulted  either  through  a  willful  default  of  those  able 
to  keep  their  contracts,  or  utter  refusal  to  cooperate  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  Only  a  minority  of  foreclosed  H.  O. 
L.  C.  borrowers  lost  out  through  sheer  inability  to  pay. 

The  personal  service  which  the  H.  O.  L,  C.  instituted  was 
unprecedented.  If  borrowers  were  out  of  jobs,  H.  O  L.  C. 
field  men  sought  to  get  them  employment:  if  they  were 
eligible  for  relief,  they  were  aided  in  obtaining  a  shelter 
allowance  which  could  be  applied  on  payments  for  thfir 
homes;  if  they  were  "overhoused" — attempting  to  carry 
homes  beyond  their  incomes — they  were  helped  to  rental  or 
sale.  Every  resource  was  exhausted  before  foreclosure  action 
was  taken,  and  even  then  16,500  withdrawals  of  foreclosim; 
actions  prove  that  leniency  was  granted  to  the  last. 

It  mast  be  realized  that  the  average  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrower, 
when  refinanced,  was  2  years  delinquent  in  both  principal 
and  interest  and  in  arrears  2  to  3  year.i  on  taxes.  The  aver- 
age foreclosed  H.  O.  L.  C,  borrower  at  the  time  of  forecloHure 
wa.->  afeain  delinquent  20  months  In  both  prlnclpril  and  interest 
to  the  Corporation,  with  tmpald  taxes  mounting.  Since  the 
process  of  foreclosure  requires  several  month.s  In  the  average 
State,  the  average  borrower  who  has  lost  his  home  occupied  it 
rent  free  for  at  lea«t  4  and  probably  5  years.  If  he  was  unable 
to  make  any  progress  toward  rehabilitation  in  that  period, 
little  hope  could  be  held  out  for  the  future. 

Net  H.  O.  L.  C.  foreclosure  authorizations  dropped  in 
November  to  about  2,000  from  a  peak  of  8,000  monthly  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall  of  1936.  In  several  Slates,  foreclosures 
virtually  have  ceased;  in  many  others,  withdrawals  are 
about  equaling  foreclosures.  H.  O.  L.  C.  has  been  able  to 
dispose  of  Its  acquired  properties  almost  at  will,  but  only 
offers  them  for  sale  In  quantities  which  will  not  adver^icly 
affect  the  stabilization  of  the  real  ef^tate  maiket.  In  1938 
the  Corporation  sold  more  than  four  times  as  mony  as  It  had 
sold  in  the  course  of  its  operations  up  to  December  31,  1937. 
As  rapidly  as  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  has  acquired  homes,  they  have 
been  placed  In  condition  to  yield  income.  Its  reconditioning 
forces  are  spending  alxKit  $100,000  each  working  day  for  that 
purpose  and  to  recapture  values  lost  through  depreciation:  In 
all,  $45,000,000  has  been  expended  to  Improve  such  homes, 
making  a  definite  contribution  toward  safeguarding  neigh- 
borhood values.  Of  the  homes  the  H,  O.  L.  C.  holds,  available 
to  yield  Income,  88  percent  are  rented;  98.8  percent  of  the 
renters  either  are  current  or  less  than  a  month  in  arrears. 

Although  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  was  created  to  meet  an  emergency, 
its  officials  have  sought  to  make  permanent  contributions 
toward  a  more  secure  home  ownership  in  the  future.  Forced 
to  recondition  half  the  homes  it  refinanced  in  order  to  make 
them  good  security,  the  Corporation  exposed  the  full  extent 
of  shoddy  construction  in  the  small-home  field.  As  a  result. 
Its  technical  forces  conceived  the  Federal  Home  Building 
Service  plan,  which  now  has  been  placed  In  operation  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  parent  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
It  is  a  program  which  link.s  home-financing  agencies,  archi- 
tects, materials  dealers,  and  manufacturers,  contractors,  and 
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all  other  elements  of  the  buildinR  industry  to  give  better  de- 
Mgn  and  super\'ision  of  consti-uction  to  small-home  seekers 
for  the  first  time  in  the  country's  history. 

These  technical  forces  now  are  working  on  a  neighborhood 
rehabilitation  program,  which  seeks  to  halt  the  obsclescence 
of  what  should  be  sound  residential  areas,  either  through 
blight  within  their  borders  or  frcm  the  menace  of  encroach- 
ing slums.  They  beheve  that  a  united  front  of  heme  owners, 
real-estate  interests,  and  home-financing  agencies  can  halt 
the  staggering  loss  in  property  values  which  all  major  com- 
munities now  bear  each  year. 

The  H.  O.  Lu  C.  has  a  selfish  interest  in  such  programs  to 
better  home  construction  and  protect  heme  investments, 
since  it  owns  a  vast  number  of  homes  and  has  mortgages 
en  hundreds  of  thousands  more,  all  of  which  are  affacted  by 
any  decline  in  property  values.  But,  in  a  broader  sense,  it  is 
seeking  to  protect  not  only  itself  and  its  borrowers.- but  all 
home  owners  of  the  future  from  the  conditions  which  con- 
tributed t(5  the  n-cessity  'of  establishing  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
durinc  the  mast  des;perate  period  of  the  depression. 

I  herewith  insert  an  interesting  letter  received  frcm  Chair- 
man Pahey  of  the  Federal  Heme  Loan  Beard: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Washington.  July  28.  1939. 
The  Honorable  Emanx'el  Celi-es. 

Ilcuse  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Celler:  We  rccenlly  liave  received  Inquiries  from  a 
numbor  of  Members  cf  the  Congress  regarding  the  operations  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  both  nationally  and  in  their 
own  States.  B.hevlni;  that  ycu  will  be  interested.  I  therefore  am 
nttach-.ng  a  brief.  lnfL;rmal  report  as  of  December  31.  1938.  which 
not  only  gives  a  picture  of  our  current  activities  but  outlines  the 
permanent  contributions  the  Corporation  has  made  to  a  broader 
and  more  secure  home  ownership.  To  supplement  this  report.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  presenting  you  with  some  Interesting  flgiires 
on  your  own  State  of  New  York. 

Th.-  H  O  L  C  refinanced  80  117  New  York  home  owners,  to  the 
extent  of  $124,032,983.  since  the  beginning  of  It.s  lending  period, 
June  12.  1933.  The.se  New  York  borrowers,  like  all  H.  O.  L.  C.  bor- 
rowers, were  wlthcut  private  credit  at  the  time;   the  average  was 

2  years  delinquent  in  both  principal  and  Interest  and  between  2  and 

3  years  on  taxes. 

As  of  FVbrvary  28.  1939.  New  York  borrowers  had  repaid  $35  276.- 
668.  or  8  3  percent,  cf  their  total  principal  indebtedness.  Collec- 
tions in  March  wort-  91  7  percent  of  billings.  One  thousand  and 
forty-seven  New  York  borrowers  have  paid  in  $3,685,000  to  settle 
their  accounts  in  full;  20.375  others  today  are  current  or  less  than 
3  months  in  arrears  while  12.8DG  mere  are  in  a  liquidating  class, 
meaning  that  they  not  only  are  meeting  all  current  bills  but.  In 
addition,  are  making  rec^ulur  mcnthly  payments  en  their  arrearages. 

This  means  that  we  now  have  33.271  accounts  in  New  York  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  rrprtsenting  borrowers  who  clearly  are  on 
tlieir  way  to  debt-free  home  ownership.  There  are  21.335  ether 
borrowers  who  are  making  adjusted  p3>inents  sufficient  to  keep 
their  accounts  active  and  who  are  being  given  every  assistance  la 
their  effr.rt  to  rehabilitate  thems?lves. 

The  H.  O.  L  C  new  owns  18  202  hemes  In  New  York  It  has  sold 
1.3G7  others.  Of  the  homes  It  owns,  and  which  are  available  to  yield 
income.  87.9  percent  are  rented.  Rental  collections  In  February 
were  98.8  percent  cf  billlrgs. 

Those  figures  t(*ll  a  story  that  we  believe  Is  a  credit  to  both 
home  owners  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the 
Government  They  show  that  more  than  69  percent  of  these 
almost  hople.ss  home  owners  H,  O  L.  C.  refinanced  either  have 
saved  their  homes,  are  almost  certain  to  save  thom.  or  at  least 
have  a  good  chance — and  only  26  p?rcent  are  in  the  last  category. 

Included  in  the  oricinul  loans  made  in  New  York  wore  $4  574.000 
for  reconditioning  and  repair  of  homes  to  make  them  sound  se- 
curity, and  about  $31,062,117  for  payment  of  delinquent  taxes. 
The  Corp>cratlon  has  advanced  an  additional  $12,320,000  for  taxes, 
maintenance,  insurance,  and  similar  purposes  to  aid  and  protect 
borrowers.  Further.  19  426.000  more  has  been  spent  on  properties 
which  the  Corporation  has  acquired.  Every  dollar  spent  on  recon- 
ditioning, of  course,  stimulated  the  construction  industry  and 
enhanced  neighborhood  values;  the  taxes  we  advanced  provided 
needed  revenue  to  New  York  communities  and  to  the  State. 

The  story  of  how  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  tried  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  established  by  the  Congress  is  told  in  the  attached 
national   statement       Its   constructive   social    purposes    have    been 
carried  out  in  the  Sate  of  New  York  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  H.  Fahet,  ChairTnan. 


John    Ericsson—Son    of   Sweden    Whose   Monitor 

Saved  the  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OK  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  MARTIN  F.  SMITH,  OF  WASHINGTON, 
DELIVERED  AT  EXERCISES  HELD  AT  JOHN  ERICSSON 
STATUE.  POTOMAC  PARK,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  JULY  31, 
1939 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the  address  which  I  delivered  at 
the  memorial  exercises  held  at  the  John  Ericsson  statue, 
Potomac  Park,  Wa.shington.  D.  C.  July  31,  1939.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  Edison,  Admiral  Bowen.  distinguished 
guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  we  are  a.^sembled  this  evening  In 
beautiful  Potomac  Park,  en  the  banks  of  the  historic  Potomac  River, 
south  of  the  I.mcoln  Memorial,  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  We  are 
met  before  the  impressive  statue  of  that  great  and  gifted  son  cf 
Sweden  and  noble  benefactor  of  America.  John  Ericsson,  to  whose 
memory  we  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  again  pay  tribute. 
In  the  words  of  the  poet: 

His  was  one  of  the  few,  the  Immortal  names. 
That  were  not  born  to  die. 

John  Ericsson  was  one  of  the  greatest  inventors  of  all  time.  He 
was  bom  In  Varmland,  Sweden,  on  July  31,  1^03,  and  died  in  New 
York  City  at  No.  36  Beach  Street  on  March  8,  1889.  His  career  as 
an  engineer  commenced  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
the  Gota  Canal  from  Stockholm  to  Goteborg  in  Sweden.  He  early 
became  interested  in  steam  locomotion  by  land  and  sea.  He  later 
went  to  England,  as  a  young  man  of  26  designed  and  built  a 
locomotive,  the  Novelty,  which  attained  a  speed  of  28  miles  per 
hour  in  successful  competition  with  Stevenson's  Rocket. 

While  in  England  ho  also  designed  the  screw  propeller,  which 
was  destined  to  ultimately  change  all  travel  and  commerce,  and 
proved  its  efficacy  on  two  vessels  named  for  Americans,  the  Francis 
B.  Ogdcn  and  the  Robert  F.  Stockton. 

^  Ericsfcon  came  to  America  in  1839  and  introduced  his  new  pro- 
peller on  the  canals  and  inland  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  4  years  after  his  arrival  24  merchant  vessels  were  thus 
equipped.  In  collaboration  with  Captain  Stockton,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  he  commenced  construction  of  the  first  screw-driven 
Eiiip  of  war,  the  Princeton,  a  frigate  of  600  tons,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  method  and  means  of  propulsion,  the  screw  for  the 
propeller  and  the  engines,  were  concealed  belo-v  the  water  line  safe 
from  shot  and  shell. 

He  also  designed  and  perfected  other  Important  mechanical  de- 
vices. Among  these  should  be  mentioned  air  compressors,  a  boiler 
with  artificial  draft;  a  steam  fire  engine:  the  caloric  engine,  which 
at  that  time  some  expected  to  displace  he  steam  engine;  and 
numerous  other  valuable  devices  for  use  in  the  pursuits  of  war  and 
peace.  Wi»h  these  alone  to  his  credit  he  woulu  justly  be  renowned 
as  one  of  the  rui.standing  engineers  of  that  ptriod. 

However.  It  Is  as  the  designer  and  inventor  of  the  Afontfor,  and  Ita 
quick  construction  in  one  of  the  most  crucial  hours  in  American 
history,  and  hastening  its  completion  Just  in  time  to  protect  and 
save  the  Union  fleet  from  destruction  by  the  Ironclad  iWerrimac  at 
Hampton  Roads.  Va.,  on  March  9.  1862.  that  John  Ericsson  won 
undying  fame  and  a  high  place  among  the  immortals  in  the  age- 
long struggle  of  mankind  for  liberty  and  freedom.  Second  only  lo 
the  savior  of  the  Union.  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  maj'-stic  memorial 
and  shrine  is  nearby,  will  live  forever  the  name  of  John  Ericsson. 

Those  of  us  who  are  able  to  trace  our  ancestry  to  the  sturdy 
people  of  the  powerful  little  Kingdom  of  Sweden  are  naturally 
prrud  of  the  Important  and  valuable  contribution  which  our  for- 
bears have  made  to  the  discovery,  the  growth,  the  development,  and 
the  progress  of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  take  Justifiable 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  was  that  heroic  champion  of  religious 
freedom  and  also  one  of  the  greatest  military  leaders  of  the  ages, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  II,  who  was  responsible  for  planting  on  American 
soil  a  Swedish  colony.  It  was  his  great  chancelor.  Axel  Oxen- 
stjerna.  who  carried  to  fruition  the  King's  idea  when  he  died  on 
the  field  cf  Lutzen  in  1632.  and  thereby  gave  New  Sweden  to  the 
New  World,  which  later  became  known  as  Delaware.  Through  the 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  In  every  subsequent  crisis 
and  emergency  In  our  country's  history  down  to  the  present  hour, 
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men  and  women  of  Swedish  birth  and  ancestry  have  played  » 
leading  role  in  our  national  history.  Altogether  2  000.000  people  of 
Swedi.sh  birth  and  ancestry  now  live  in  the  United  States  and  are 
noted  for  their  industry,  their  integrity,  their  culture,  their 
patrlotlbDi.  and  their  manifold  qualities  of  good  citizenship. 

It  Is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  this  magnlflcsnt  statue  of  John 
Ericsson  Is  located  not  far  from  the  wonderful  memorial  which 
expresses  the  everlasting  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  American 
people  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  that  this  modern  destroyer  of 
our  Navy  should  be  named  after  Ericsson  who  nearly  80  years  ago 
said  to  Lincoln:  "Attachment  to  the  Union  alone  Impels  me  to 
offer  my  services  "  Tradition  records  the  fact  that  Lincoln  gladly 
and  gratefully  accepted  the  proffer  and  after  going  over  the  plans 
of  the  Monitor  with  Ericsson,  added  a  little  gavety  to  an  otherwi.se 
solemn  occasion  by  remarking  In  his  characteristically  humorous 
vein.  "Well,  like  the  girl  that  put  her  foot  In  the  stocking,  it  strikes 
me  there's  something  In  It. "  Events  later  proved  that  there  was 
Indeed  something  In  the  Idea  of  the  stolid  scientist  from  the  North 
and  together  Lincoln  and  Ericsson  wrote  one  of  the  most  Interest- 
ing and  glorious  chapters  In  American  history. 

In  a  world  of  storm  and  strife,  it  is  significant  that  after  150 
years  of  unbroken  friendship,  the  bonds  of  attachment  and  mutur.l 
regard,  which  have  always  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden,  are  today  stronger  than  ever  and  It  is  our  fervent  hope 
and  prayer  that  they  may  always  remain  ao. 


Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTA^'A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1, 1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  review  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  oseus  structure  of 
many  Members  is  undergoing  calcification.  This  to  me  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  for  statesmen  need  to  have  a  good  strong  spine 
to  support  themselves  in  an  upright  position.  This  mani- 
fests itself  in  independent  action  and  in  firmer  support  of 
the  people  instead  of  the  President. 

Like  other  freshmen  in  Congress,  I  had  much  advice  and 
help  from  some  of  the  veteran  statesmen.  I  was  told  to 
listen  to  the  veteran  Members,  which,  of  course.  I  did;  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  listening  is  always  enlightening,  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

I  soon  began  to  suspect  the  wisdom  expounded  by  these 
veteran  statesmen,  for  at  times  their  opinions  did  not  seem 
to  be  based  upon  a  sound  premise.  Many  of  these  Members 
seemed  to  be  depriving  the  people  of  rights  instead  of  pre- 
serving and  protecting  such  rights.  They  were,  of  course, 
very  loyal  to  the  President,  but  in  attempting  to  please  him, 
they  appeared  to  be  disloyal  to  the  people.  Not  once  did  I 
hear  anyone  say,  "Let  us  set  our  course  from  the  Constitu- 
tion," or  "Let  us  use  this  document  for  guidance."  All  I 
heard  was,  "The  President  wants  this,"  and  "We  must  make 
democracy  work." 

In  cogitating  upon  this  peculiar  statesmanship,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  "democracy"  had  worked,  very  successfully,  for 
the  past  26  years.  For  is  not  our  Republic  being  trans- 
formed into  a  socialistic,  proletarism  State?  Surely  no  one 
can  deny  that  "democracy"  has  not  worked,  for  are  we  not 
now  on  the  eve  of  internal  strife?  Is  not  our  Nation  almost 
in  the  hands  of  the  Communist?  Are  not  our  industries  and 
business  dormant?  And  is  not  our  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture undergoing  rapid  deterioration?  Certainly  it  is.  and 
that  In  itself  is  the  best  sign  that  "democracy"  Is  working. 

In  my  early  days  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  felt  alone  in 
my  advocacy  of  perfectly  obvious  sound  principles,  but  I 
now  note  that  many  of  the  Members  are  beginning  to  speak 
on  these  lines,  and  for  that  I  am  grateful.  I  am  also  appre- 
ciative to  the  public  for  its  interest,  which  has  found  ex- 


pression In  letters  from  many  patriotic  bodies  and  from  a 
large  number  of  sincere  and  patriotic  citizens  tliroughout  the 
United  Slates. 

In  their  desire  to  help,  a  few  overzealous  patriots  reach  a 
little  too  far  when  they  attempt  to  speak  for  me.  for  no  one 
is  authorized  to  speak  for  me  or  to  act  in  my  behalf.  Nat- 
urally. I  prefer  to  do  that  myself.  In  order  that  I  will  not 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  my  desire  to  say  that,  excluding  my 
party.  I  am  not  connected  with  any  political  or  "anti" 
society,  anywhere  In  the  world.  I  am  Instead  free  from 
political  entanglements,  free  from  subserv'lence  to  anyone, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  will  always  remain  so.  I  have 
always  been  of  the  opinion  that  elective  and  appointive 
members  of  the  Crovernment  should  dedicate  themselves  and 
their  work  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  in- 
stead of  to  political  parties.  I  have  always  held  that  the 
Government  can  render  the  greatest  help  to  the  people  and 
to  the  Nation  by  attending  to  its  duty  which  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  rotten 
politics,  pohtlcal  grafting,  fraud,  waste,  and  outright  stealing 
of  public  wealth,  irresponsibility,  and  incompetence,  that 
are  the  causes  for  the  mess  we  are  in  today.  Our  nitwitted 
politicians  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  when  the  Government 
collapses,  everything  worth  while  falls  with  It;  that  in  the 
ruins  of  fallen  government  lie  strife,  suffering,  and  poverty. 
It  is  in  the  knowledge  of  this  danger  that  I  have  tried  to 
arouse  public  interest  so  that  the  pt^ople  will  act  and  restore 
the  sound  government  that  the  politicians  have  destroyed. 
I  dread  sharing  the  fate  of  other  nations  that  have  been 
ruined  and  destroyed  because  of  public  mdifference  to  their 
own  interest. 

President  Washington  aptly  said,  "Tyrants  arise  on  the 
ruins  of  public  liberties."  My  greatest  desire  is  to  clean  out 
the  enemies  within  our  Nation,  and  if  this  is  done  now.  we 
will  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  assaults  from  without. 

My  political  faith  is  simple:  I  am  a  firm  behever  in  sound, 
constitutional  government.  I  believe  in  the  equal  rights  of  all 
people  who  are  loyal  to  our  Government  and  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was  created.  This 
makes  me  a  pro-American. 

I  am  opposed  to  communism,  anarchism,  and  all  those  who 
attempt  to  destroy  our  Government,  no  matter  in  what  man- 
ner such  destructive  attempts  are  made.  That  makes  me 
anticommunistic,  which  I  am  in  fact. 

He  who  attacks  my  stand  must  therefore  be  opposed  to  my 
principles  and  consequently  anti-American  and  pro-Com- 
munist. 

The  Communist,  to  hide  his  activities,  calls  those  who  op- 
pose him  Nazi.  Fascist,  or  anti-Semitic.  This  is  done,  first, 
to  divert  public  attention  from  himself;  and  second,  to  enlist 
the  people  as  crusaders  for  his  cause,  by  directing  their  activi- 
ties against  those  patriotic  citizens  who  denounce  communism 
and  destruction  of  the  Government.  In  other  words,  all  of 
our  people  who  are  now  directing  their  efforts  against  the 
Fascist,  the  Nazi,  and  the  anti-Semitic  are  aiding  and  abetting 
the  Communist,  so  that  he  may  without  Interference  or  dan- 
ger of  exposure,  destroy  the  Government  and  convert  it  into 
a  proletarian  State. 

T^s  Is  not  new.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  over  20  years 
old,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  exposed  this 
plan  to  Congress  and  to  the  country  by  publishing  in  the 
newspapers,  yet  Congress  nor  anyone  paid  the  least  bit  of 
attention  to  this  expose,  and  now  as  we  rapidly  approach  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  Government,  a  person  may  wonder 
what  is  v\TonK  with  Congress.  Congress  and  the  people  were 
warned  that  the  Communists  were  active  over  20  years  ago, 
and  Congress  is  still  waiting,  and  thereby  helping  the  Com- 
munists to  consummate  their  plan. 

I  quote  from  Senate  Document  No.  14,  Attempt  by  Com- 
munists to  Seize  the  American  Labor  Movement,  prepared 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  published  In 
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newspapers  of  the  United  States.    Presented  by  Mr.  Lodge 
January  3.  1924.  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

TKTt    AMAriNG    .SCHnMt 

The  UnlKKl  Mine  Workers  of  Amorlca  with  this  article  begins  an 
expune  of  the  Communist  revolutionary  movement  In  America,  as 
promoted  and  fostered  by  the  Communist  International  at  Moscow, 
and  dealing  with  It  as  It  involves  the  welfare  of  the  miners'  union, 
and  other  similar  labor  organizations,  and  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

The  purpose  and  object  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people  the  far-rcachlng 
and  intensive  activities  of  the  Oimmunlst  organization  in  this  coun- 
try Is  twofold.  The  United  Mine  Workers  cf  America  wants  the 
public  to  know  what  thb  thing  Is.  It  wants  the  public  tj  know 
something  about  the  fight  which  the  miners'  union  is  waging  to 
stamp  it  cut  First.  It  desires  to  reveal  and  make  known  the  sinister 
and  destructive  groups  and  elements  attempting  to  "bore  from 
withm"  its  <iwn  ranks  and  membership  and  to  seize  posses.-lon  cf 
the  organization,  and.  through  such  seizure,  to  later  gain  po.ssesslon 
of  all  legitimate  trade-unions;  second,  to  inform  the  American  peo- 
ple cf  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  hostile  and  inimical  movement 
being  carried  on  within  their  midst. 

Imported  revolution  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  of  the  American  peop'e.  The  seizure  of 
this  union  la  being  attempted  as  the  flrst  step  in  the  realization 
of  a  thoroughly  org  mlzed  pngram  of  the  agencies  and  forces  Ijchind 
the  Communist  International  at  Moscow  for  the  conquest  of  the 
American  continent. 

The  overthrow  and  destruction  of  this  Government,  with  the 
establl.vhment  of  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  dictatorship,  and  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  popular  voice  In  governmental  affairs,  is 
being  attempted  on  a  more  gigantic  scale,  with  more  resolute  pur- 
poses, and  with  more  crafty  design,  than  at  any  time  In  the  history 
cf  this  Nation. 

The   Communist    regime    at    Moscow.    Ijent    on    world    conquest, 
Is  promoting  and   directing   one  of  the  be^t  organlz<^d   and   most 
I    far-reaching  campaigns  In  America  with  which  any  country  has  ever 
'•  bet  n  confrontid.     The  C<-mmunlst  organization  on   the  American 
ctntlnent  is  composi-d  of  more  than  6  000  active  leaders  and  lieu- 
tenants,   and    approximately    1  WO.OOO    members,    adherents    and 
I     sympathizers,  scattered  In  every  State  and  province  of  the  United 
'    Slates   and    Canada,    and    who    are    actively    or    tacitly    promoting 
the   .<^heme   to   import   bolshevlsm  and  sovletlsm   to  this  side  of 
llie  Atlantic. 

I  shall  now  quote  the  concluding  paragraph  in  this  report, 
j    and  shall  ask  you  to  read  it  carefully: 

The  Communist  movement  In  the  next  12  months  will  be  con- 
ducted along  more  intensive  lines  than  It  has  at  any  time  In  the 
l'  past  The  labor  organizations  will  meet  their  [greatest  assaults 
'  and  attacks,  and  the  Communists  will  m.ake  greater  efforts  than 
they  have  at  any  time  in  the  past  to  get  pos.s(  sslon  of  them.  The 
movement  is  aimed  not  only  at  the  labor  unions  but  at  Ihs  entire 
Industrial,  social,  and  political  structure  of  tlie  country.  ;ind  with 
the  single  aim  of  eventually  establishing  a  Soviet  dictatorship  In 
the  United  States  and  converting  vhe  re  untry  Into  a  vas.«:al  colony 
of  the  Communist  International  at  Moscow.  It  Is  a  situation 
that  challenges  not  only  organized  labor  but  even,"  employer  .-vs 
well.  This  Is  one  occasion  when  labor  and  the  employer  might 
very  well  Join  hands  and  fight  together  Instead  of  fighting  each 
other. 

This  should  l>e  a  credit  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  for  they  advocated  that  business  and  lalxjr  should 
unite  in  peaceful  solution  both  of  their  own  problems  and 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  by  eliminating  com- 
munism. Continual  failure  to  heed  this  warning  leaves  all 
responsibility  upon  the  Confess  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  realized  the  danger 
of  communism  and  Ixilshevism.  They  complained  to  Con- 
gress about  it.  and  their  findin?:s  were  inserted  in  the  Con- 
CRESsioN.\L  Record,  but  that  was  the  end  of  it,  like  other 
warnings  inserted  tn  the  Record.  Had  the  Nation  been 
blessed  with  statesmen  instead  of  political  fools,  communism 
would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  As  it  is  now.  it  is  a 
full-fledged,  well-ncunshed  monster  bent  upon  destruction 
of  our  Nation  and  the  enslavement  of  our  people.  I  might 
be  a  little  harsh  in  my  statements  alwut  Members  in  Con- 
gress, but  my  purpose  is  not  to  be  vindictive,  yet  facts  are 
facts.  "Statesman"  Is  a  misnomer  for  a  person  whose  vision 
reaches  no  farther  than  the  end  of  his  nose.  It  was  that 
type  of  ■•statesman"  that  did  net  heed  the  warning  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  What  is  communism  and  who 
are  the  prcponcn's  cf  this  vicious  doctrine? 

The  proponents  are  Karl  Marx  and  Engcls.  It  is  a  part  of 
their  fihilosophy  and  interwoven  in  the  life  of  their  own 


people.  Communism  is  a  special  prepared  socialism  that  is 
employed  to  destroy  sound  government,  and  the  proponents 
are  compo.sed  of  radicals  led  by  those  who  subscribe  to  the 
communistic  doctrine.  If  this  were  not  true,  they  v.'ould  not 
shout  "anti-Semitic"  or  "Nazi."  for  they  do  not  hate  com- 
munism but  they  hate  those  who  discover  them,  instead. 

It  was  Germany  that  discovered  the  insidious  wiles  of  these 
internationalists,  first,  when  they  brought  about  inflation 
and  second,  when  they  attempted  to  take  charge  of  the 
German  Government  by  the  control  of  gold  and  credit.  It 
was  only  natural  for  Germany,  understanding  the  socialism 
of  Marx  and  Engels  better  than  any  other  country,  to  call 
their  hand.  But  when  Germany  said  to  the  money  chancers, 
I  "You  are  discovered.  You  are  destroying  the  morale  of  our 
people,  and  you  are  undermining  our  nation."  the  Commun- 
ist, in  dismay  at  having  been  caught  red-handed,  exclaimed, 
"Germany  is  anti-Semitic,  and  the  Nazi  is  our  enemy." 
I  In  the  United  States,  the  same  crowd,  filled  with  hatreds, 
has  organized  over  a  thousand  anti-Nazi  leagues,  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  is  to  boycott  Germany.  Nazi  is  a  word 
coined  by  the  international  Communists.  They  want  it  to 
be  known  that  Germany  is  an  enemy  to  civilization,  and  they 
'  advocate.  "Do  not  trade  with  the  enemy."  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  this  particular  group  of  people  should  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  designate  a  friendly  nation  as  an  enemy 
to  the  United  States  becau.se  such  nation  set  its  own  house 
in  order.  They  do  not  seem  to  consider  that  120,000.000 
Gentiles  or  Christian  Americans  may  not  agree  v.ith  them. 
They  assume  instead  that  because  Germany  is  selected  by 
them  as  their  enemy,  that  in  itself  is  sufiBcient  grounds  for 
the  whole  Nation  to  rally  to  their  support.  This,  if  nothing 
else,  is  extraordinary  reasoning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
borders  on  the  ridiculous.  Let  us  suppose  that  other  na- 
tionals in  the  United  States  presumed  to  pursue  the  same 
course.  We  would  then  have  thousands  of  leagues  advo- 
cating that  those  who  discover  their  attempted  destruction 
of  our  Government  be  declared  anti-English,  anti-Irish.  anti- 
Scandinavian,  and  so  forth.  And  if  they  pursued  this  course 
further,  as  is  now  done  by  the  Jews,  then  we  would  have  the 
slogan.  "Do  not  trade  with  any  foreign  nation,  for  they  are 
enemies  to  civilization." 

The  United  States  being  made  up  cf  many  nationals  would 
therefore  find  itself  in  a  ridiculous  position  where  we  would 
not  have  any  foreign  trade  because  some  particular  people 
took  the  lit)erty  upon  themselves  of  speaking  only  in  their 
own  interest. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question:  Why  should  the  Jew 
consider  himself  so  sacred  or  important  that  the  whole  Na- 
tion must  join  hands  with  him  to  flght  those  he  chooses  to 
designate  anti-Semitics?  Have  we  reached  the  point  where 
one  particular  race  may  consider  itself  more  important  than 
120.000.000  other  people?  I  hardly  think  so.  for  is  it  not 
better  for  us  to  be  a  Nation  of  united  Americans  than  a 
Nation  divided  by  many  nationalities? 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  when  we  follow  such  faulty 
reasoning,  all  patriotic  organizations,  papers,  and  periodi- 
cals, that  stand  in  defense  of  constitutional  government  and 
for  the  American  ideals  of  our  founding  fathers  are  called 
anti-Semitic,  Nazi.  Fascist,  reactionary — by  whom?     By  the 
Jew -Communist  and  the  international  fanatics;  and,  believe 
I  it  or  not,  these  words  were  coined  by  them. 
i       The  American  patriot,  being  aware  of  this  danger,  calls 
j   those  who  are  engaged  in  destruction  of  our  Government 
I  Communists  or  communistic  Jews.    The  patriot  stands  in 
'  defense  of  the  country  and  the  flag.    The  communistic  Jew 
fights  for  himself  and  for  those  in  the  invisible  government 
who  have  a  fantastic  desire  for  world  power. 
I       To  those  who  read  this  let  it  be  understood  that  I  use  the 
[  term  "communistic  Jew"  because  the  group  I  am  speaking  of 
'   classifies  itself  as  such.    It  is  my  desire  to  draw  a  distinction, 
i  because  we  have  many  Jews  in  the  United  States  who  are 
good,  stanch  American  citizens,  so  no  one  must  blame  all  for 
i  the  sins  of  the  few. 
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As  proof  of  my  statement  let  me  read  into  the  Record  a  few 
paragraphs  by  Mr.  J.  Soltin  in  The  Struggle  Against  Anti- 
Semitism — A  Program  of  Action  for  American  Jewry: 

We.  the  Jewish  Communists,  have  to  render  account  to  ourselves 
ccncerninc  the  contributions  we  have  made  through  our  work 
among  the  Jewish  masses  toward  the  accompllEhment  of  this  great 
task  of  the  present  moment.     •     •     • 

"The  Struggle  Against  Anti-Semitism  Is  a  Struggle  for 
Democracy."  This  is  the  title  of  the  first  chapter.  What  is 
the  real  meaning  of  this  title?  Let  me  interpret:  The  strug- 
gle against  Americanism  is  a  struggle  for  communism.  This 
is  the  subtle  psychology  of  the  commimistic  Jew  to  deceive 
the  tolerant  gentile. 

Continuing  with  the  quotation: 

Two  years  ago,  at  our  conference  cf  September  1936,  we  signalized 
the  danger  of  an  International  pogrom  upon  Jews  prepared  by 
fascism  In  all  capitalist  countries.  Basing  our  forecast  upon  the 
Marxist-Leninist  analysis  of  the  Communist  International  and  our 
American  Party,  which  foresaw  a  fharpenlnn  of  the  struggle  betwein 
the  forces  cf  progress  and  reaction,  we  pointed  out  that  in  this 
struggle  fascism  would  to  an  ever  greater  degree  make  use  cf  anil- 
Semilism  as  Its  sharpest  weapon  of  attack.     •     •     • 

Millions  of  the  working  population  In  the  United  States.  Jews  and 
non-Jfws.  ask  the  question.  How  can  anti-Semitism  be  successfully 
combat«l;  how  can  It  be  defeated?  To  this  question  we  Jewish 
Communists  must  furnish  the  answer.  Wc  muat  point  the  way 
and  dispel  the  feeling  of  despair  and  hopelessness  among  the  Jewish 
masses;  we  must  draw  up  a  program  of  action  that  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  Jewish  masses  and  find  support  Ui  the  camp  of  progrcBslve 
American  democracy. 

May  I  reply  to  the  question,  How  can  anti-Semitism  be 
successfully  combated?  by  pointing  out  that  it  will  stop  of 
its  own  accord  if  every  Jew  in  the  United  States  becomes  a 
good  American  citizen?  We  have  no  trouble  with  the  prob- 
lem of  anti-Semitism  in  Montana,  because  we  have  no  Com- 
munistic Jews.  The  very  fact  that  the  Jew  fights  for  himself 
and  for  his  race  is  cause  for  anti-Semitism,  so  he  brings  it 
upon  himself  when  he  does  not  support  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  American  ideals. 

The  Jewish  workers  In  the  needle  Industry,  with  the  Jewish  Com- 
munists in  the  vangtiard,  have  before  them  an  important  task. 
•  •  •  The  Jewish  Communists  must  be  In  the  front  ranks  of 
the  fighters  for  a  constructive  program  In  the  unions  that  will 
create  harmony  among  the  workers  In  the  Industry.  The  JewUh 
Communists  must  consider  It  their  duty  at  all  times  to  explain  to 
the  Jewish,  Italian.  Negro.  Greek.  Polish,  and  other  workers  in  the 
various  trades  that  the  Fascists  seek  only  to  create  antagonism  and 
disunity  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers;  that  the  Fascist*  are  actuated 
only  by  antllabor  alms:  To  divide  and  demoralize  the  workers  In 
this  or  that  Industry  In  order  to  smash  the  working  class  as  a  whole. 

The  strange  part  of  this  philosophy  is  that  the  Jewish 
Communist  does  exactly  what  he  accuses  the  Fascist  of  doing. 
It  is  well  for  the  American  people  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Jewish  Communist  disguises  his  activities  by  ascribing  them 
to  others,  as  he  does  in  this  paragraph.  No  one  in  the  United 
States  has  seen  a  Fascist  and  there  is  no  record  of  an  organi- 
zation of  that  sort.  Yet  it  is  used  in  this  instance  as  a  cloak 
for  the  very  thing  that  the  communistic  Jew  Is  doing.  He 
spreads  this  "unity"  among  the  workers.  He  sets  up  class 
hatreds  between  Italian,  Negro.  Greek,  and  Polish.  He 
divides  end  demoralizes  the  workers  by  willful  prevarication 
as  a  shield  for  his  own  activities. 

THE    SOVIET    UNION    POINTS   THE    WAT 

The  great  Stalinist  constitution  expresses  the  fact  that  the  land 
of  socialism  is  the  greatest  and  broadest  democracy  In  the  world. 
This  constitution  embodies  the  unity  cf  the  workers  and  other 
toilers  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  vmlty  of  the  Soviet  people  with  its 
Bolshevik  Party  and  Its  Soviet  government,  the  unity  of  the  peoples 
and  nationalities  comprising  the  Soviet  Union— the  unity  which  has 
made  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a  power  unequaled  In  this  world. 

We  base  our  approach  to  Jewish  culture  squarely  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  which  are  already  being  carried  out  in  the 
life  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  national  cultures  of  peoples,  among 
them  also  Jewish  culture — socialist  In  content  and  national  In 
form — are  being  built  with  the  greatest  devotion  and  enthusiasm. 

We  Jewish  Communists  have  net,  however,  taken  full  advantage 
In  our  dally  work  of  the  Influence  and  piesllge  of  our  party  among 
the  Jewish  masses.  Knowing  that  a  great,  strong  Communist 
Party  Is  the  strongest  bulwark  for  the  Jews  and  all  oppressed 
groups  against  the  attacks  of  all  their  enemies,  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  build  our  party  among  the  Jewish  masses.  We  have 
not  exerted  enough  effort  to  convince  the  most  militant  elements 
&mong  the  tolling  Jews  to  recruit  them  as  members  of  our  party. 


The  great  Importance  of  oxir  party  In  the  life  of  the  masses  is 
duf  to  its  correct  line  based  on  the  scientific  doctrine  of  Marxism- 
Leninism     •     •     •. 

The  question  of  the  organlEatlonal  work  of  the  Jewl.eh  Commu- 
nists is  one  of  the  most  Importtnt  before  this  conlerence  No 
matter  how  correct  may  be  the  line  of  struggle  that  we  have  pre- 
sented here  and  the  program  that  we  propose.  It  will  not  lead 
us  o"e  step  further  unless  we  smiultaneouRly  take  the  proper 
mea.sures  to  strengthen  our  organization,  to  improve  our  organiza- 
tional methods  In  the  words  of  Comrade  Stalin.  "Organization 
decides  everything."  We  must  eliminate  the  serlotis  shortcomings 
and  frequent  blunders  in  ovu-  organizational  work  and  methods. 

It  should  now  be  clear  to  all  who  read  this  that  the  word 
"democracy"  is  sjmonj-mous  with  "communism,"  and  that 
the  reactionaries  are  those  who  object  to  the  Communist; 
that  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  are  the  "stooges"  of  the  Jewish 
Communist,  and  the  so-called  " ant i -Semi tics"  are  patriotic 
American  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
country  and  the  security  of  our  Nation.  Unfortunately,  this 
movement  is  conducted  and  nourished  by  Jewish  Communists 
in  the  invisible  government,  the  money  chunger.s.  and  those 
who  now  have  control  of  the  Nation's  gold  and  credit.  It 
is  this  group  that  furnishes  the  money  to  finance  these 
subversive  activities.  To  pursue  a  program  as  outlined  in 
the  letter  which  I  shall  now  quote  Is  bound  to  cost  a  lot 
of  money,  and  the  poor  Communist  cannot  pay  for  that. 
It  must  be  paid  by  the  rich  Communist. 

Joint  Boycott  Cocncil  or  the 
Amxricjin  Jewish  Congress  and  Jewish  Laeoh  Committee. 

New  York.  S.  T. 
Dear  Feiend:  The  struggle  between  the  Nazis  and  the  democ- 
racies Is  now  entering  its  final  and  decisive  stage.  By  increasing 
the  number  of  his  victims  and  by  bringing  new  misery  to  count- 
less millions.  Hitler  Is  endeavoring  to  break  the  resistance  of 
world  democracy.  However.  t.o  submit  at  this  pt)int  would  render 
all  previous  sacrifices  futile  and  would  make  any  future  struggle 
with  Hitlerism  hopeless. 

Mere  protests  are  unavailing,  but  economic  sanctions  can  still 
bring  Hitler  to  his  knees.  Tlie  antl-Nazl  boycott,  resulting  from  an 
aroused  world  public  opinion,  has  already  prcven  Its  damaging  effect 
on  German  economy.  Hitler  admitted  It  when  he  declared.  "'Oer- 
many  must  export  or  die."  Even  the  booty  of  Hitler's  latest  con- 
quest cannot  for  long  stem  the  tide  of  the  economic  dlslntegrattoa 
:    that  has  overtaken  the  Third  Reich. 

I  The  Joint  Boycott  Council  is  now  planning  to  Intensify  its  antl- 
,  Nazi  boycott  campal[;n  throughout  the  United  States.  For  this 
purpose  we  will  employ  every  means  of  prcpaj^anda  and  persuasion 
through  the  distribution  of  anti-Nazi  boycott  llteiature,  public 
;  meetings,  mass  demonstrations,  and  radio  programs  We  will  also 
1  enlarge  our  boycott  bulletin,  which  is  to  serve  as  the  mouthpiece 
I   and  rallying  In.'-trument  for  our  antl-Nazl  activities. 

May  we,  therefore,  a.^k  you  to  .subscribe  to  our  bulletin  and  help 
j    destroy  the  Nazi   serpent?     We  look  forward  to  your   Joining   the 
i   ranks  of  the  antl-Nazl  combatants  by  sending  us  your  check  and  by 
approaching  your  friends  for  them  to  do  likewise. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Tenenbaum. 

Senate  Document  No.  14,  entitled  "Attempt  by  Commun- 
ists to  Seize  the  American  Labor  Movement."  was  compiled 
about  20  years  ago  as  I  have  already  said,  and  in  this  pam- 
phlet, communism  and  bolshevism  were  described  fully. 
These  subversive  activities  are  still  going  on  and  they  are  now 
nourished  by  the  many  appropriations  to  various  Federal 
projects.  We.  the  Members  of  Congress,  know  that,  for  we 
have  heard  exposes  of  communism  in  writers'  projects,  art 
projects,  W.  P.  A.,  and  many  other  Federal  political  relief 
organizations. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  spending  and  lending  bill,  and 
we  will  soon  have  the  low-cost  housing  bill,  both  of  them 
unsound,  and  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  nourishing 
commimism  by  employing  the  Communist.  We  employ 
hundreds  of  professors  in  the  Government,  and  I  advise  the 
Members  to  look  over  the  list  of  their  names  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  3552.  ThLs  list  was 
inserted  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Drwrv  Short  1, 
and  it  is  very  enlightening,  for  it  proves  conclusively  that  the 
Government  must  be  operated  on  fundamental  business 
principles  and  common  sense.  Instead  of  on  theoretical,  pro- 
fessorial flights  of  imagination. 
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The  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1, 1939 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMTTTEE  OP  THE 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  JEKaEY 


may  be  offered  as  an  outstanding  example;  its  State  report  forms 
a  large  volume  which  covers  every  tj-pe  of  medical  problem  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  further  study  and  for  solutions  where  these  are 
possible." 

America    Was    Built    From    the    Dreams   of    Our 

Torchbearers 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  au- 
thoritative information  on  State-wide  activities  of  organized 
medicine  In  New  Jersey,  just  released  by  the  Public  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey: 

(From  News  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  New  Jersey! 

It  Is  estimated  that  New  Jersey  physicians  will  donate  more  than 
$20  OrK).000  worth  of  medical  services  in  1J39  to  persons  unable  to 
pay  for  those  services.  This  w'Ul  approximate  almost  $4,000  worth 
ol  services  per  physician.  2 

This  estimate  is  contained  111  the  final  report  of  the  survey  of  the 
need  and  supply  of  medical  care  conducted  by  the  Medical  Society 
of  New  Jersey  and  its  component  county  medical  societies  during 
the  last  year.  The  estimate  does  not  include  the  value  of  free 
maternity  service,  the  fli^ures  for  this  category  of  service  being  too 
Incomplete  to  permit  their  Inclusion. 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  total  number  of  visits  made  by  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  physicians  during  1  week  of  October  1938 
were  free  visits.  More  than  5.100  physicians  were  asked  to  present  a 
resume  of  their  p.'actic«  during  this  1  week.  One  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  physicians  returned  questionnaire  forms. 
These  1.182  doctors  reported  16  070  free  office  and  home  calls  for 
the  week.  They  also  reported  1  985  operative  procedures  performed 
during  the  week  for  which  they  received  no  payment. 

Prom  these  fluures  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  amount  of  serv- 
ice given  throuRhout  the  year  by  4.630  phyficians  in  active  prac- 
tice m  New  Jersey.  To  this  estimate  was  added  the  value  of  serv- 
ices given  toward  cases  In  75  general  hospitals  of  the  State. 

The  estimate  for  the  year  is  broken  down  as  follows: 

Estimated   total    free   cfflce   and   home   calls   by   4.630 

physicians  in  1  year 3,342,560 

Estimated  value,  at  »1.50  each-.. $5,013,840 

Estimated  number  of  free  operative   procedures  per- 
formed in  1  year 412,880 

E.-itimated  value,  at  $25  each $10,322,000 

Estimated   value   of  services   given  to  ward   cases   in 

general  hospitals  nf  the  State $4,040,000 

Total  estimated  value $19,375,840 

The  report  states  that  "the  attending  physician  or  surgeon  in  our 
hospitals  receives  no  pay  for  his  work  and  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  ward  ca.«=es.  Many  patients  receiving  this  free  service  actu- 
ally believe  that  th?  physician  is  being  well  paid  " 

Other  cbservatlon<;  set  forth  in  th?  report  include  these: 

■'There  is  a  feeing  that  hospital  facilities  for  the  average-price 
patient  are  inadequate  and  shoxild  be  increased  by  additional 
facilities  in  the  form  of  moderately  priced  scmlprivate  hospital 
beds  " 

Hospital  insurance  Is  favored  by  physicians  as  a  solution  of  the 
hospital  problem  for  the  low-income  group. 

Reports  from  rural  areas  do  not  indicate  that  general  hospital 
facilities  are  inadequate  in  those  areas. 

There  npp.^ars  to  be  some  lack  of  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
chronically  ill. 

Social-service  investigation  relating  to  hospital  facilities,  clinic 
practice,  and  free  private  practice  is  inadequate. 

There  appears  to  be  some  need  for  additional  public  funds  for 
drugs  and  medical  suppUos  for  home  care  of  the  indigent. 

Referring  to  the  general  adequacy  of  medical  facilities  in  New 
Jersey,  the  report  states: 

•"Within  the  scope  of  any  reasonable  definition  of  the  term 
(adequacy),  the  facilities  and  their  distribution  in  this  State  are 
adequate.  Lack  of  acceptance  of  these  facilities  is  the  only  reason 
for  any  person  in  this  State  not  receiving  medical  care." 

The  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  proposed  no  specific  recom- 
mendations in  this  report,  stating  that  it  preferred  to  leave 
recomniendations  to  the  New  Jersey  health  and  welfare  conference 
committee  appointed  by  Governor  Moore  to  investigate  the  status 
of  medical  and  health  care  in  the  State. 

In  a  preliminary  report  of  the  national  findings,  the  American 
Medical  Association  cited  the  report  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Jersey  as  being  particularly  noteworthy.  Its  report  read:  •"Some 
State  medical  societies  deserve  special  mention  for  the  services 
which  they  rendered  the  medical  profession  of  their  own  Stat? 
and  of  tbe  whole  counuy  in  making  such  a  stimmary.    New  Jersey 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Indianapolis  Townsend  convention 
on  June  24,  1939: 

As  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  of  the  United  States 
I  voted  for  the  Townsend  bill.  I  am  proud  of  It.  I  want  here  to 
express  to  this  great  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  the  Town- 
send  organization  from  every  State  in  the  Union  my  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  great  privilege  to  have  my  vote  permanently  recorded 
in  the  public  records  of  the  Congress  in  support  of  this  plan. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  for  the 
prlvUege  of  appearing  before  this  great  group  of  earnest,  enthusi- 
astic men  and  women  pledged  to  support  a  great  humanitarian 
cause.  Coming  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  way  out  on  the  Pacific 
shore,  the  most  western  rim  of  continental  United  States,  "cut 
where  the  West  begins,"  I  want  to  bring  to  you  here  assembled 
the  greetings,  good  wishes,  and  a  message  from  the  Townsend  folks 
of  my  own  State  assuring  you  of  the  renewed  and  continued  support 
of  the  Townsend  program  by  the  enthtisiastlc  membership  of  my  own 
State.  In  my  office  in  Washington  every  day  I  am  receiving  scores 
of  letters  from  home  telling  of  the  enthusiasm  prevailing  In  the 
clubs  of  my  district  and  of  the  thousands  of  new  members  that 
are  being  continually  added  to  the  membership  rolls.  The  reports 
coming  to  me  show  that  the  support  of  the  movement  there  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  have  received  and  filed  with  the 
Congress  petitions  signed  by  many  thousands  of  Oregon  citizens 
tirging  Congress  to  adopt  this  plan.  My  people  are  loyal,  enthusi- 
astic, and  determined  workers  in  this  great  ::ause  which  has  as  its 
purpose  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  caring  for  our  aged, 
and  restoring  the  youth  of  America  to  honest,  remunerative  em- 
plojrment  under  the  American  system  of  government. 

In  ray  experience  In  public  life,  extending  over  a  ntunber  of 
years.  I  have  never  come  in  contact  with  any  folks  who  were  more 
enthusiastic,  earnest,  and  devoted  to  a  cause  than  the  supporters 
of  the  great  movement  inaugurated  by  cur  beloved  friend.  Dr. 
Townsend.  In  my  own  State  of  Oregon  we  placed  upon  the  ballot 
a  petition  tu-ging  an  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution 
embodying  the  Townsend  plan,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  the  State,  over  183,000  voting  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal. Pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  this  vote.  I  have  offered  in 
the  Congress  a  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  o!d-age  pensions.  My  own  State 
legislature  in  several  sessions  has  petitioned  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  the  Townsend  plan.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  took  occasion  to  compile  a  list  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  which  had  petlticned  the  Congress  to  consider  the  Town- 
send  program,  and  I  found  at  that  time  that  18  sovereign  States 
by  formal  resolutions  of  their  respective  legislatures  had  taktn 
such  a  course.  Calling  this  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  en 
the  floor  of  the  House,  I  issued  a  challenge  to  any  Member  to 
produce  any  legislative  proposal  new  pending  or  proposed  in  recent 
years  which  had  received  stich  support  from  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.     That  challenge  remains  unanswered. 

As  one  of  the  participants  in  the  great  contest  recently  had  in 
the  National  Congress  on  the  Townsend  bill.  H.  R.  6466,  I  bring  to 
ycu  a  personal  report  from  one  on  the  firing  line  who  participated 
in  the  battle.  While  seme  who  were  not  present  and  who  did  not 
have  a  part  in  the  day-to-day  struggle  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  preceding  Congresses  to  bring  this  bill  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  may  have  been  discouraged  with  the  vote  In  the 
House.  I  want  to  a.'^sure  you  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Town- 
send  adherents  In  Congress  who  carry  the  sears  of  battle  are  net 
in  the  least  discouraged. 

We  feel  that  a  great  victory  has  been  won.  For  the  first  time 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  most  powerful  and  out- 
standing committee  of  the  Congress,  gave  a  fxiU  and  complete 
hearing  on  the  bill  and  permitted  its  proponents  to  present  in 
detail  without  limitation  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  program. 
For  the  first  time  we  were  permitted  to  bring  the  measure  on  tlie 
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floor  for  open  debate  and  a  vote  upon  its  merits.  It  was  a  long 
hard  fight,  it  Involved  many  hours  of  persistent  and  laborious 
wnrk,  but  in  the  end  our  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
veteran  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Congress- 
man DovcuTON.  said  in  all  his  experience  it  was  the  first  time 
they  had  reported  out  a  bill  without  a  favornble  or  an  adverse 
report.  It  Is  true  we  did  not  have  sufficient  support  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  every  great  movement  in  America  for  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering or  for  the  embodiment  in  law  of  a  great  social  plan  has 
suffered  many,  many  defeats  before  ultimately  success  was 
achieved.  No  measure  pending  before  this  Congress  has  received 
more  publicity  through  the  press,  the  radio,  and  on  the  platform 
than  has  the  Townsend  program.  Chairman  Douchton  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House: 

"Never  in  all  my  knowledge  of  the  work  of  our  committee  has 
there  been  such  universal  or  general  dwnand  that  the  Hou.<;e  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  consider  any  measure  that  has  been  before 
our  committee.  I  received  more  than  25.000  lett/>rs  urging,  and 
son^e  demanding,  that  this  measure  be  repor;ed  out  by  our  com- 
mittee so  that  the  Members  could  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  upon  it. 

"In  addition  to  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  scores,  and  I  may  say  hun- 
dreds, of  Members  of  this  Hou.=e,  some  for  and  some  against  the 
measure,  some  favorable  and  some  unfavorable,  have  said  to  me 
that  they  felt  that  this  bill  Is  of  sufficient  Importance  to  tlie 
membership  of  the  Hotise  and  to  the  entire  country  that  the 
Members  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it." 

The  vote  upon  the  measure,  although  adverse,  has  enabled  us  to 
know  who  are  our  friends  and  who  are  our  enemies  and  will  enable 
us  to  draw  the  lines  of  battle  and  map  our  course  so  that  we  may 
go  forward  with  renewed  energy  and  ultimate  success.  Some  of 
those  who  voted  against  cur  bill.  In  the  election  campaign  gave 
as-surances  they  would  support  the  plan.  I  respect  my  colleagues 
who  honestly  believed  the  measure  was  without  merit  and  voted 
against  It,  but  I  have  only  contempt  for  those  who  pretended 
b'>frre  election  they  favored  the  plan  and  would  support  it,  in 
Older  to  curry  favor  with  the  Townsend  group,  and  then  after 
winning  their  seats  in  Congress  with  Townsend  support  brazenly 
voted  with  the  opposition. 

The  legislation  is  not  merely  a  tax  measure,  it  is  not  merely  an 
old-age  program,  but  it  is  a  philosophy  of  life;  it  is  a  great  social- 
welfare  movement  for  the  restoration  of  prosperity  in  America  by 
putting  back  en  the  pay  rolls  of  private  Industry  the  unemployed 
millions  who  are  nov.-  tramping  the  streets  and  highways  of  our 
country,  and  at  the  s-ime  time  giving  decent  care  to  our  aged.  It 
is  generally  conceded  by  all  students  of  our  economic  and  social 
structure  that  we  will  never  attain  prosperity  until  the  millions  of 
unemployed,  those  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  and  our  aged  citizens 
are  again  provided  with  purchasing  power.  The  difficulty  lies  not 
with  the  machinery  of  production  nor  the  ability  to  produce  effi- 
ciently and  cheaply,  but  with  the  proper  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry.  The  means  must  be  provided  whereby  the 
necessities  of  life  may  be  acquired  by  the  great  masses  of  our 
people  who  are  now  without  purchasing  power.  The  Townsend 
program  by  providing  this  purchasing  power  regularly  and  ade- 
quately to  all  of  our  people  will  supply  this  much  needed  impetus 
to  recovery. 

Tlie  forced  spending  each  month  of  the  old-age  annuities  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  to  our  old  people  in  every  city,  hamlet,  and 
countryside  will  provide  a  uniform  purchasing  power  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  wheels  of  indu.stry  will  start  again.  The  men 
and  women  on  the  farms,  in  the  fields,  in  the  forests,  In  the 
factories,  stores,  and  shops — workmen  everywhere — will  find  again 
gainful  employment  in  supplying  the  wants  of  some  8.000.000 
Americans  who  will  receive  these  annuities  and  who  must,  under 
the  plan,  spend  the  funds  within  the  current  month.  Tills  will 
not  only  make  necessary  the  supplying  of  goods  and  merchandi.se 
for  the  annuitants,  but  the  great  numbers  of  workmen  who  will 
be  put  to  work  in  providing  these  necessities  will  likewise  con- 
sume, and  their  needs  also  must  be  supplied.  No  group  of  Amer- 
icans will  fail  to  feel  the  Impetus  given  to  industry  by  this  renewed 
activity  in  blood  streams  of  industrial  enterprise. 

Tills  legislation  is  easily  comprehended.  It  merely  levies  a  tax 
of  cne-half  to  2  percent  en  transactions,  the  proceeds  of  which 
shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  our  aged  citizens,  60  years  or  over 
In  age.  providing  they  retire  from  gainful  pursuits  and  spend  the 
money  during  the  month  received  for  Am.crican  serv.ces  cr  Amer- 
ican-made ccods.  The  plan  is  a  pay-as-you-go  program.  It  is 
ba.'sed  on  the  tax  formula  of  a  direct  tax,  widely  distributed.  It 
is  a  tax  on  everyone  to  help  everyone  who  grows  old.  It  is  not 
based  on  borrowing  and  spending;  It  does  not  mortgage  tomorrow 
to  pay  today's  debts.  In  this  respect  it  differs  materially  from  the 
sc'Mal-srcurity  program. 

The  followers  of  this  program  urge  its  adoption  because  It  is  a 
re.d  contribution  to  national  recovery.  For  over  6  years  now  v.e 
have  been  laboring  In  the  throes  of  a  depression.  We  arc  the  only 
one  of  the  great  family  of  nations  of  the  world  that  has  not  been 
able  to  throw  it  off.  We  are  the  only  cne  of  the  leading  nations 
that  has  piled  up  an  immense  public  debt  in  an  endeavor  to  beat 
the  depression.  During  the  last  6  years  the  revenues  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  increased  from  $3,115,554,000  to  approxi- 
mately $5.750  000  000  in  the  current  year.  During  that  time  the 
public  debt  has  doubled,  and  the  Federal  expenditures  have  in- 
creased from  $7,105,050,000  in  1934  to  approximately  $9,000  OOO.COO 
in  1939.  The  delicit  during  this  period  amounted  to  $20,889.- 
000,000.  which,  addfd  to  the  public  debt,  has  reached  the  grand 
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total  of  over  $41  000.000.000.  In  addition  the  Federal  Govemmrnt 
is  liable  on  cont.ngent  liabilities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  in  the  sum  of  approximately  $5,500,000,000.  The  per  capita 
public  debt  has  increased  from  $131  in  1931  to  $305  in  1939.  That 
means  that  each  one  of  you  here  today  and  every  other  citizen 
of  the  United  States  has  as  his  share  of  this  public  debt  $305. 
and  if  there  are  fi%e  in  vovir  family,  the  family  debt  is  over  $1,500. 
The  Interest  on  this  public  debt  is  over  $1,000,000,000  a  year,  more 
than  the  total  cost  of  government  a  few  years  ago.  In  1913  only 
64  percent  of  the  total  national  Income  was  required  for  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes.  In  1930,  14.2  percent  was  required 
for  such  taxes,  and  In  1938.  23  6  percent  of  the  total  income  of 
the  American  people  was  handed  over  to  the  tax  collectors.  Ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  time  of  everyone  who  labors  in  the 
United  States  is  spent  in  working  for  the  tax  collectors.  In  1913, 
19  percent  of  the  national  income  went  for  Federal  taxes.  In  1930, 
48  percent  was  required,  but  in  1938  it  increased  to  109  percent. 
State  and  local  taxes  in  1938  had  increased  to  12  7  percent. 

The  burden  on  the  taxpayer  has  been  increased  almost  threefold 
in  the  last  7  years,  as  sliown  by  tax  revenues  collected,  which  are 
as  follows : 

1933  _ $2,080,000,000 

1934 3,  116  000.000 

19T5  .        3,800.000.000 

1936  I-- 4.116,000,000 

1937  5,  21>4,  000,  000 

1938--- - - -     6.242,000.000 

1939-- 5,  520.  000,000 

The  appropriations  for  <he  next  fiscal  year  will  be  approximately 
$10,000.000  000.  The  public  debt  in  1931  was  $16. BO  1.000. 000.  It 
will  r.pproximate  $41  132  000,000  on  July  1,  1939,  and.  it  is  esii- 
mated,  will  reach  $45,000,000,000  by  July  1.  IMO,  which  is  the 
maximum  allowed  under  the  law.  Notwithstanding  the  huge  In- 
crea.se  in  taxes,  the  deficit  each  year  is  increasing.  The  deficit  is 
estimated  to  be  for  the  current  year  an  all-time  high  of  $3,972,000.- 
000.  except  for  1936.  when  the  soldiers'  bonus  was  paid.  The 
deficits  for  the  last  7  years  are — 

1932       - - $3,148,000,000 

1933 - - -     3.063,000.000 

1934  3,989.000,000 

1935 - - 3.  575.  000.  000 

1936  .     4,764.000.000 

1937  ---     2.811.000.000 

1938 1.449,000.000 

It  is  obvious  that  the  policy  we  have  been  pursuing  for  6  years 
of  attempting  to  borrow  and  spend  ourselves  into  prcj-perity  has 
failed  miserably.  It  has  only  succeeded  In  piling  up  an  immense 
Federal  debt  and  In  tripling  the  tax  burden  nnd  k.-eping  out  of 
emploj-ment  some  twelve  or  thirteen  million  of  our  people  Isn't  it 
time  that  those  in  charge  of  the  Government  put  into  operation 
some  plan,  if  not  the  general  recovery  act.  which  will  solve  these 
pioblems  and  save  our  country?  Well  may  we  aak.  Why  is  it  that 
America,  with  the  greatest  resources  of  pny  nation,  with  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  gold  and  half  of  the  worlds  wealth,  is  on  its  knees 
and  starving,  with  12.000.000  of  its  workers  unemployed — appar- 
ently permanently  resigned  to  idleness,  poverty,  misery,  and  a 
Government  pittance?  Must  America  continue  to  live  on  relief 
and  charity?  Must  the  millions  of  young  Americans  released  from 
our  colleges  and  schools  face  idleness  and  uncertainly,  with  only 
the  hope  of  a  W.  P.  A.  Job?  Our  President  has  haid  that  one- 
third  ol  our  people  are  underfed,  poorly  clad,  and  poorly  housed. 
It  Is  true  that  a  million  new  homes  are  needed  In  America  every 
year,  and  only  3C0.C00  were  built  last  year.  This  building  prfigram 
alene  should  absorb  2.000.000  men.  Over  30  percent  of  our  rail- 
roads are  insolvent  and  the  whole  railroad  system  needs  rehabilita- 
tion. Half  a  million  men  could  be  profitably  employed  In  restor- 
ing our  railroad  system  to  full  efficiency.  Public  utilities  are  In  need 
of  modernization  and  expansion.  One  bllllyn  dollars  could  be  ex- 
pended profitably  in  this  endeavor  alone,  giving  employment  to 
another  million  men. 

The  durable-goods  Industry  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate,  with 
practically  no  plant  betterments,  extensions,  or  repairs  A  million 
men  could  profitably  be  employed  in  this  Industrial  activity.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  chows  that  expenditures 
for  durable  goods  and  for  private  construction  dropped  Irom  $14,- 
500.000.000  in  1929  to  $3.500  000.000  In  1933.  and  had  Increased  to 
$6,000,000,000  in  1935  with  2  years  of  heavy  Government  spending. 
To  provide  the  necessities  of  life,  clothing,  food,  and  shelter  for 
the  lower  one-third  of  which  the  President  sp>oke  would  require 
the  services  of  several  millions  of  laborers  in  the  factories,  the 
fields,  the  shops,  the  mines,  the  forests,  and  the  transportation 
systems. 

The  industrial  machine  of  America,  the  finest  and  best  on  earth, 
manned  with  the  most  efficient  and  intelligent  workmen,  is  idle. 
It  is  ready  to  start  production — it  only  needs  th3  green  light  to  go 
ahead.  Our  whole  economic  and  social  structure  is  bogged  down 
and  is  not  functioning.  Our  national  house  is  out  of  order.  Our 
emergency  measures,  adopted  to  m.eet  the  Eituation.  have  appar- 
ently become  p-rmanent  and  the  crisis  chronic.  Spending  has 
deluged  the  Treasury  and  has  frozen  unemployment  into  our  in- 
dustrial structure.  "The  only  result  of  the  whole  miserable  process 
is  the  ever-Increasing  tax  burden,  greater  public  dobU.  mounting 
deficits,  increased  unemployment,  stagnation  cf  business,  and  loss 
of  confidence  In  otir  Government  and  its  ability  to  bring  order  and 
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normal  Isdastrlal  activity  out  of  the  whol«  sordid  mess  in  which 
we  are  walio wring 

Uncle  Sam  should  right-about-face  In  this  whole  "crackpot"  ef- 
fort to  borrow  and  npend  himself  Into  prosperity.  He  should  Inau- 
gurate a  pay-as-you-go  program,  reduce  the  back-breaking  tax 
-burd'-n  now  Btran^llnK  Industry,  and  substitute  In  Its  place  a  good- 
neighbor  policy  of  friendly  cooperation  with  Industrial  enterprise. 
Our  12,000  000  unemployed  can  only  be  restored  to  jSay  rolls  by  pri- 
vate Industry  Private  Industry  under  proper  supervision  and 
refrulatlon  by  government  has  made  America  what  It  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this  depression,  and  private  indiistry  alone  can  re- 
store It.    The  Brookjng.«»  Institution,  In  a  recent  study,  said: 

"The  vital  problem  is  to  secure  a  great  Increase  in  luitlonal  pro- 
duction and  Income.  The  central  issue  with  respect  to  all  public 
finance  Is  whether  such  an  expariSion  of  production  can  beet  be 
stimulated  by  extravagant  Federal  expenditures,  increasing  deficits, 
and  heavier  taxes,  or  by  some  modifications  of  taxes  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  expenditures — within  the  limits  set  by  essential 
requirements     •     •     •. 

"Unless  we  can  promptly  secure  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
national  Income  it  will  be  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  United 
Sutes  has  already  reached  the  danger  point  In  the  growth  of  public 
Indebtedness." 

The  national  recovery  plan  for  which  we  stand  offers  some 
hope  for  the  beginning  of  a  solution  to  this  problem.  The 
American  people  are  pon.slon-mlnded.  The  Gallup  jxjII.  released 
February  26.  1939.  shows  that  94  percent  of  our  American  people 
are  in  favor  of  a  reasonable  pension.  The  American  public  Is 
determined  that  our  old  people,  who  have  labored  through  the 
years  In  maXing  America  and  in  preserving  our  demcrracy.  are 
entitled  to  share  In  their  old  age  In  what  America  produces  by 
rea-son  of  their  contribution  during   their  productive  years. 

There  are  some  8000.000  Americans  over  the  age  of  60  years 
who  could  qualify  under  this  plan,  and  half  of  them  are  em- 
ployed In  gainful  pursuits.  Thl.<?  would  reduce  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  by  some  4.000.000.  The  forced  spending  of  these 
funds  would  Immediately  provide  buying  power  and  would  at 
once  put  to  work  great  numbers  of  other  workers  In  providing 
the  necessary  goods,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  must 
be  manufactured  or  fabricated  in  the  United  States.  It  would 
mean  that  the  laborers  in  the  woods,  in  the  fields,  in  the  mines. 
In  the  shops,  in  the  stores,  as  well  as  professional  workers,  would 
find  a  market  for  their  goods  or  services.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  these  Incentives  given  to  business  and  the  Increased 
volume  of  trade  would  largely  absorb  the  transaction  tax. 

As  soon  as  this  program  comes  Into  full  operation  and  effect  It 
win  save  lmmen.se  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  for  relief  which  will  be  taken  care  of  under 
the  Townsend  program.  First  of  all  It  takes  the  place  of  titles  I, 
II.  and  VTII  of  the  Soci.-il  Security  Act.  with  a  load  of  approximately 
$1,000,000,000  a  year.  It  would  also  give  aid  to  many  who  are  now 
on  W  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  rolls.  Being  a  uniform  pension  to  which 
our  citizens  are  eligible  eventually  It  would  take  care  of  all  pension 
obligations  of  the  Government.  Immense  offsets  from  veteran 
pensions  would  thus  be  available.  It  can  only  be  determined  by 
experience  under  the  operation  of  the  legislation  as  to  the  par- 
ticular aggregat*  savings  of  the  plan,  but  it  Is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  total  e.xpense  on  the  Government  from  the  tax 
imposed  will  to  a  larfre  measure  be  balanced  by  the  elimination 
of  these  other  tax  burdens. 

The  social-security  program  for  old-a^  a.sslstance  has  not  worked 
out  as  planned.  It  was  a  commendable  effort  looking  toward  social 
Justice.  Its  old-age-relief  program  needs  fimdamental  amend- 
ment. On  August  14,  1935.  our  Social  Security  Act  became  effective 
It  Is  computed  that  under  title  II  there  will  have  been  collected  up 
to  June  30,  1940,  $1,826,000,000  This  is  exacted  from  the  Industries 
of  America  and  some  40.000,000  workers.  Out  of  this  huge  sum 
however,  we  will  have  paid  only  $60,000,000  to  the  beneficiaries' 
Approximately  3  cents  out  of  each  dollar  will  go  to  the  beneficiaries 
and  97  cents  for  the  reserve  account.  The  employers  are  now  ta'^ed 
1  percent  of  the  pay  rolls  and  the  employees  a  like  amount  The 
employers,  however,  are  paying  3  percent  for  unemployment 
Insurance. 

Under  the  schedules  of  the  act  these  taxes  will  Increase  until 
1949.  when  the  employers  will  be  required  to  pay  6  percent  and  the 
employees  3  percent,  making  a  9-percent  pay-roll  tax  taken  directly 
out  of  industry.  It  is  patent  that  this  tax  is  and  will  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  goods  produced  and.  therefore,  will  fall  upon  the 
consuming  public.  Should  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  carried  out 
and  the  full  amount  of  taxes  exacted,  the  reserve  account  will  have 
by  1980  nearly  $47  000  000,000.  Furthermore,  the  social-security 
law  is  much  restricted  in  its  application  and  affords  relief  to  only  a 
selected  group  of  workers  rather  than  to  all  senior  citizens  equally 
desen-ing.  This  huge  sum  of  money  exacted  from  industry-  and 
workers  Is  not  being  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  beneficiaries  the 
workers,  but  Is  being  used  to  finance  the  ordinary  activities  of  the 
Government.  Statisticians  and  economists  tell  us  that  it  is  not 
neces-sary  to  carry  a  full  reserve  account  to  protect  these  payments. 
This  is  apparent  to  the  layman  as  well.  These  funds,  collected  as 
trust  funds,  having  been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
Its  running  expenses,  necessitates  the  levying  of  taxes  hereafter  to 
pay  the  beneficiaries  as  the  obligations  become  due.  The  plan 
should  be  revised  or  superseded  bv  another  plan  so  framed  as  to 
cover  all  senior  citizens  60  years  "of  age  or  over,  with  tax  provl- 
slorw  designed  to  raise  only  such  funds  as  are  needed  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  with  a  contingency  fund  stiXQclent  only  to  m«et  emer- 


gencies.   The  funds  so  raised  shotild  be  restricted  to  the  use  for 
which  they  were  raised. 

Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson.  the  outstanding  financial  expert,  said: 

"If  the  social-security  system  Is  not  changed.  I  doubt  very  much 
If  the  young  people  of  20  to  30  years  of  age  will  ever  receive  any 
benefit  from  It  When  their  time  arrives  to  get  their  $40,  $50,  or  $50 
monthly  Government  check  it  may  not  even  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
a  roast  of  beef.  The  Townsend  plan  on  some  reasonable  basis  Is 
far  safer." 

And  the  economist  John  T.  Flynn.  testifying  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  said: 

"Over  the  next  40  years  what  they  are  actually  poine  to  do  under 
the  guise  of  creating  a  reserve  Is  to  collect  $47,000,000,000  more  than 
they  pay  out.  and  this  $47,000,000,000  Is  never  going  to  be  paid  back 
in  any  form  to  the  social-security  system. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"I  want  the  Government  to  stop  collecting  money  It  Is  not  going 
to  use  for  social  security,  •  •  •  Next  year  it  is  going  to  take 
$714.000  000,  It  Is  going  to  pay  out  $22,000,000  In  benefits  and  spend 
$52,000,000  to  run  the  system,  making  $74,000,000  in  all,  and  it  Is 
going  to  borrow  the  balance  and  use  It  to  pay  the  expenses  of  run- 
ning the  Government — maybe  buy  a  battleship  or  two  and  a  few 
other  things.  That  money  Is  never  going  to  be  used  for  social 
security," 

Dr.  A  L  Epstein,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  As.socla- 
tlon  for  Social  Security,  referring  to  the  social -security  law  for  old 
age.  said: 

"Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  our  system,  contrary  to  that  of 
any  other  nation,  and  therefore,  again,  to  the  extent  that  our 
system  contemplates  the  private  Insurance  system  of  reser\'cs.  and 
seeks  to  build  up  In  the  worst  years  of  depression.  In  the  years 
when  we  need  every  penny  we  earn  to  spend,  in  years  when  we  are 
saving  all  our  lives  to  get  money  for  that  purpose,  when  we  in 
these  years  of  the  worst  depression  are  trying  to  save  money,  then 
trj-ing  to  take  out  in  taxes  billions  of  doilaii  more  than  wc  are 
actually  paying  In  benefit;},  obviously  what  you  are  doing  Is  delib- 
erately not  to  create  social  security,  not  to  Increase  or  enhance 
security  of  the  workers,  but  deliberately  to  decrease  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  workers  and  to  enhance  unemployment  and  enhance 
depression." 

Tt>e  Immense  sums  of  money  being  exacted  from  employers  and 
employees  under  the  social-security  program  for  old-age  assistance 
arc  being  sp>ent  as  received  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  activities 
of  the  Government.  In  the  place  of  the  tax  dollars  he  has  col- 
lected. Uncle  Sam  Is  placing  I  O  U's  In  the  till.  Eventually  when 
these  annuities  must  be  paid  the  Government  will  have  to  levy 
another  tax  upon  the  American  i>eople  to  meet  these  obligations. 

This.  In  effect.  Is  a  fraud  upon  Industry  and  upon  our  workmen 
who  are  compelled  to  pay  these  taxes.  The  taxpaver's  burden  has 
Increased  threefold  In  the  last  7  years,  notwithstanding  that  our 
deficit  has  averaged  $3,000,000,000  a  year,  and  the  public  debt  has 
Increased  over  twenty-three  billions,  now  exceeding  forty  billions. 
We  are  piling  this  Immense  debt  on  the  backs  of  future  generations 
and  are  squandering  the  l>orrowed  money  on  ourselves. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  Townsend  plan  failed  to  pass  In  the 
House,  everyone  must  concede  that  the  force  of  Dr.  Townsend's 
program  and  the  millions  of  his  loyal  supporters  have  changed 
the  whole  course  of  pen.slons  and  old-age  assistance  in  America. 
There  war.  little  legislation  on  this  Important  subject  at  the  time 
Dr.  Townsend  began  his  crusade.  The  social-security  legislation 
which  became  effective  August  14.  1935,  was  Incited  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  Dr.  Townsend's  efforts.  While  the  House  recently  voted 
down  the  plan.  It  did.  through  the  leadership  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  liberalize  the  social -security  law,  extending  its 
provisions  and  Increasing  the  payments.  This  was  unquestionably 
due  largely  by  reason  of  the  drive  of  the  Townsend  group  for 
decent  old-age  annuities.  The  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  passed  in  the  House  speed  up  payments  to  start  next  Jan- 
uary Instead  of  January  1942,  as  originally  provided  by  the  law  It 
has  also  been  extended  to  Include  the  dependents  of  a  deceased 
annuitant.  The  monthly  annuities  have  been  Increased,  and  the 
pay-roll  taxes  have  been  frozen  at  1  percent  for  the  next  3  years. 
Furthermore,  the  assistance  provided  by  the  act  by  grants  to 
States  for  old-age  pensions  has  been  modified  by  Increasing  the 
Government's  contribution  to  $20  a  month  for  each  annuiUnt  to 
be  matched  equally  by  the  States, 

This,  however.  Is  a  mere  gesture,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
only  one  State  In  the  Union  now.  namely  California,  is  matching 
the  Federal  Government's  present  authorized  contribution  of  $15 
The  average  old-age  pension  throughout  the  United  States  is 
$19.27,  half  of  which  is  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
half  by  the  States.  It  ranges  from  the  low  of  $6.22  In  Arkansas 
to  $32.39  In  California.  The  State  of  Oregon  pavs  $21.28.  It  is 
a  travesty  on  social  Justice  to  maintain  such  wholly  Inadequate 
and  Indefensible  payments  to  our  old  people.  Even  though  the 
proposed  Federal  aid  of  $20  per  month  becomes  a  law,  our  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  States  cannot  take  advantage  of  It  as  they 
are  unable  to  meet  the  existing  $15  contribution,  the  average 
contribution  being  less  than  $10. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  Federal  Government  proposes 
to  pension  Its  mules  that  have  passed  the  age  of  usefulness  at  a 
cost  to  the  Government  reported  to  be  $1  a  day.  Uncle  Sam 
can  afford  to  pay  $30  a  month  for  pensioning  his  mules,  but  the 
average  contribution  he  makes  to  the  old  men  and  women  of 
America  who  have  passed  the  age  of  their  usefulness  in  the  present 
economic  set-up  Is  less  than  $10.    Our  Uncle  believes  in  giving 
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adequate  hourtnjr  and  care  to  his  mules,  but  wants  to  turn  out 
to  pa.' ture  our  old  men  and  women  who  worked  through  the 
years  to  give  us  Amerlia.  But  then  mules  are  mules,  and  old 
men  and  women  are  only  human  beings. 

At  rare  Intervals  in  times  of  great  emergency  when  catastrophe 
seen..*  about  to  engulf  u.-^.  an  individual  is  raised  up  whose  vision 
and  in'^ight  enable  him  to  pierce  the  gloom  that  encompasses  us 
find  discern  the  eternal  truth  and  to  lead  the  way  out  onto  the 
heights  of  progress  and  happiness.  The  dreams  of  these  great 
leaders  of  men.  impelled  by  the  visions  of  great  human  accomplish- 
ment for  the  upbui'id'.ng  of  mankind,  become  the  realiXlcs  of  to- 
morrow.    Woodrow  Wll.'=on  said: 

"We  prow  great  by  dreams.  All  big  men  are  dreamers.  They  see 
things  in  the  soft  haze  of  a  spring  day  or  in  the  red  fire  of  a  long 
winter's  evening.  Some  of  us  let  these  preat  dreams  die,  but  others 
noun-h  and  prntcci  them,  nurse  them  through  bad  days  till  they 
brin<T  them  to  the  sunshine  and  light  which  come  always  to  those 
who  sincerely  hope  that  their  dreams  will  come  true." 

"Great  lives  and  great  ages  never  grow  from  dead  hopes."  Life 
itself  is  a  great  adventure.  America  was  built  from  the  dreams 
of  our  torchbearers.  Columbus  led  the  wav  when  he  followed  a 
dream  across  an  uncharted  ocean  to  find  this  New  World.  Faith 
pui-hed  our  frontiers  across  a  continent,  over  plains  and  mountain 
ranges  to  the  Pacific,  faith,  vision,  and  leadership  will  continue  to 
take  America  on  new  adventures  Into  the  world  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.    May  we  have  the  vltion  to  follow  such  leadership. 

"God,  give  us  men!     A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  for  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor:  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  fiatteries  without  winking; 
Tall  men.  sun-crowned;  men  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty,  and  In  private  thinking." 

After  all  Is  said,  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problems  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  welfare  of  our  people,  which  threaten 
to  engulf  us.  lies  In  our  response  to  the  unseen  spiritual  realities. 
Through  sheer  necessity  we  are  forced  back  to  the  simple  faith  of 
our  fathers  for  a  solution  of  our  troubles  v^hlch  seem  about  to  tear 
civilization   Into"  tatters. 

When  the  history  of  this  decade  shall  have  been  written  there  will 
be  emblazoned  on  its  pages  in  bold  relief  the  record  of  the  vision 
and  work  of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend.  the  great  humanitarian 
of  our  times,  the  Indomitable  leader  of  men.  who  has  towered 
above  the  crowd  In  these  dark  hours  of  our  Nation's  woes  and. 
like  a  beacon  light  on  a  mountain  top.  has  pointed  the  way — the 
man  who  made  the  United  States  pension-minded  and  gave  us 
the  plan  of  effective  social  security  and  Justice  to  all  of  our  old 
folks,  thereby  restoring  to  America  prosperity  and  contentment. 


Trend  Toward  National  Socialism  in  United  States 
Housing  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1, 1939 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced 
that  before  prosperity  returns  to  the  people  of  this  country 
we  must  restore  confldence.  Private  enterprise  with  Its  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  idle  capital  must  eventually  absorb  the 
army  of  unemployed.  The  Federal  Government  can  employ 
at  best  only  a  relatively  few  people  in  comparison  with  the 
number  employed  in  private  industry. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  how  we  can  best  encour- 
age private  industry  to  put  to  work  its  idle  cash  and  our  idle 
men.  First  we  must  restore  confidence;  confidence  in  the 
future  financial  stability  of  our  Government;  confidence  that 
personal  and  property  rights  will  be  preserved;  confidence 
that  dollars  invested  in  productive  enterprise  will  have  a  fair 
chance  to  earn  a  profit;  confidence  that  competition  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  private  enterprise  wiJl  be 
discouraged.  Unless  confidence  is  restored  and  private  em- 
ployment of  capital  and  labor  encouraged,  the  trend  toward 
national  socialism  will  be  ineutable. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  practically  every  country  in 
Europe  that  has  fallen  into  a  dictatorship  first  became 
financially  impaired.    What  has  happened  in  Europe  since 


the  World  War  should  be  a  solemn  warning  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  issues  involved  far  transcend  partisan 
politics  and  present  a  challenge  to  the  patriotic  statesman- 
ship cf  every  Member  of  this  body. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority  bill,  which  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate  and  has  been  reported  for  consid- 
eration in  the  House,  would  more  than  double  the  scope  and 
activities  of  that  agency.  It  is  designed  to  provide  low-cost 
housing  for  slum  dwellers  in  n.etropolitan  centers.  Under 
this  bill  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  will  be  author- 
ized to  bind  the  future  credit  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  outright  grants  for  rent  subsidies  to  the  extent  of 
$45,000,000  per  year  for  the  next  60  years,  or  a  total  of 
$2,700,000,000.  That  is  exactly  what  is  contemplated.  I 
consider  it  an  unsound  socialistic  deterrent  to  the  restoration 
of  confidence. 

Under  previous  authority  granted  by  Congress  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  was  authorized  to  issue  $800,000,000 
in  bonds,  interest  and  principal  guaranteed  by  the  F'ederal 
Government,  and  to  loan  this  money  to  local  housing  agencies 
on  slum-clearance  projects  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost.  Ten 
percent  of  the  development  cost  is  supposed  to  be  subscribed 
locally. 

There  was  also  authorized  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$28,000,000  for  Federal  rent  contributions.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  contracts  already  executed  by  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority  with  the  local  housing  agencies  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  bound  to  contribute  $28,000  000  annually 
for  the  next  60  years,  or  a  total  of  $1,680,000,000.  This 
amount  added  to  the  authorization  in  the  present  bill  would 
make  a  grand  total  of  $4,380,000,000  which  the  Government 
will  be  obligated  to  pay  during  the  next  60  years  in  rent  sub- 
sidies. On  the  projects  now  built  or  under  contract  the  aver- 
age Federal  contribution  amounts  to  $215  per  year  per  family 
unit  for  the  next  60  years.  In  addition  to  the  annual  Federal 
contributions,  the  local  authorities  must  make  annual  contri- 
butions by  way  of  tax  exemptions,  which  under  the  contracts 
now  executed  amount  to  approximately  65  percent  as  much  as 
the  Federal  contributions.  Consequently  States,  municipali- 
ties, and  school  districts  share  this  burden  indirectly  through 
tax  exemptions  with  the  Federal  Government. 

According  to  the  evidence  submitted  in  the  Senate  when 
this  bill  was  under  consideration,  the  average  over-all  cost 
per  unit  in  these  slum-clearance  projects  was  $5,520.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  that 
on  the  55  projects  now  under  construction,  containing  24.600 
units,  the  average  over-all  cost  per  unit  is  $4,728.  While  this 
shows  a  reduction  in  unit  cost,  nevertheless,  it  is  still  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  average  American  dwelling,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  average  home  owner  will  be  taxed  for  60 
years  to  provide  a  better  home  for  these  selected  subsidized 
tenants  than  he  himself  enjoys. 

I  am  convinced  these  slimi-clearance  projects  tend  to  dis- 
courage confldence  In  our  Government  and  Its  future  finan- 
cial stability;  that  these  projects  will  furnish  only  temporary 
employment  to  building  trades,  but  will  tend  to  discourage 
private  construction  and  private  employment  in  the  future. 
This  program  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  need  for  low-cost 
housing.  We  must  strive  for  more  business  in  government 
and  less  government  in  business.  When  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  was  created  I  cast  one  of  the  86  votes  In 
the  House  against  the  measure.  I  hope  the  House  will  defeat 
this  Senate-approved  measure  which  would  greatly  enlarge 
the  scope  and  activity  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority. 
If  it  Is  defeated,  the  action  of  the  House  will  have  a  very 
salutary  effect  in  aiding  business  recovery  and  helping  to 
restore  confldence. 

I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned  Jeffersonlan  Democrats 
who  still  believes  in  State  rights  and  who  Is  opposed  to  fur- 
ther centralizing  bureaucratic  control  in  Washington.  I 
have  confidence  In  the  American  i)eople  and  In  our  insti- 
tutions. I  believe  they  will  In  the  future  as  they  have  in 
the  past  be  able  to  solve  the  many  complex  economic  prob- 
lems now  confronting  labor.  Industry,  and  agriculture. 
There  are  maladjustments  between  these  groups  as  well  as 
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within  each  jfroup  that  must  be  corrpctcd.  Experience  baa 
tiiught  ai  that  one  group  cannot  prosper  long  at  the  eX" 
pnvx  of  another,  nor  ran  ot:'?  section  of  the  country  long 
pro»ppr  at  the  cxprrsse  u(  the  other  sections.  A  normal. 
twlanced.  Irw  «'con<;my  must  b<r  preserved.  Airrlculturc  mu&t 
receive  Its  fair  share  of  the  national  income  if  It  Is  to  have 
thr*  purcha.'iing  pf>wer  to  buy  its  share  of  the  products  of 
Ibbor  and  indu>try.  Labor  mast  be  employed  at  fair  wages 
to  be  able  to  purchase  its  sharo  of  farm  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts at  a  fair  price.  Industry  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit  if  it  is  to  provide  normal  em- 
pl(;yment  at  lair  wages  and  pay  a  fair  price  for  agricultural 
products.  The  economic  machinery  that  has  developed  this 
country  into  the  preatest  Nation  of  the  world.  Is  very  intri- 
cate and  sensitive  and  it  does  not  take  much  tinkering  to 
throw  it  out  of  gear. 


Farm  Security  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

I  Olr"  wisconj;in 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1. 1939 

Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  in  the  July  25  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  the  following  article: 

RZMAKINC  THE  SoUTH— A  SOtTND  INVESTMENT 

(By  Ernest  K.  Llndley) 

Hfro  are  116.000  farm  families  In  the  Siuth.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  they  were  worth  M51  per  family.  This,  on  the  average,  repre- 
sented everything  they  owned — including  farm  equipment,  furni- 
ture   and  clothci.^    after  their  debts  had  been  deducted. 

By  the  end  of  the  1938  crop  year,  the  net  of  these  116,000  fam- 
ilies had  risen  by  a  total  of  S35.000.000 — or  to  S752  per  family — 
after  all  debts  had  been  df-ducted.  Most  of  that  $35,000,000  was 
Invested  In  tools  and  equipment  made  by  northern  Industries. 

How  did  It  happen?  These  families  could  not  borrow  money 
from  the  banks  They  were  not  even  suitable  rl.sks  fcr  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  which  helps  to  finance  more  prosperous 
farmers.     Most  of  them,  in  fact,  were  on  relief  or  In  need  of  relief. 

What  happened  was  this:  Th^  Farm  Security  Administration 
made  small  loans  for  equipment,  mules,  seed.  etc.  In  tens  of 
thousands  of  ca^os  It  worked  out  wTltten  leases  under  which  ten- 
ants would  have  an  Incentive  to  Improve  the  land  and  buildings. 
Ma-'t  Important.  It  sent  people  Into  the  field  to  show  these  fam- 
ilies how  to  raise  something  besides  cotf^n.  how  to  enrich  the 
soil  by  crop  rotation,  how  to  produce  and  preserve  for  winter  use 
a  con.<lderable  part  of  their  own  food  (better  and  more  varied 
(oed.  too,  than  many  of  them  had  known  before). 

Last  year  these  families  canned  more  than  23.000000  quarts  of 
fruits  and  vesretables  for  their  own  use — more  th.in  200  quarts  per 
famUy.  Until  F  S  A.  agents  showed  them  how,  many  of  these 
farm  wives  had  never  canned  anything   In  their  lives. 

Most  of  these  families  have  been  put  on  their  feet.  Many  of 
them  have  been  paying  off  their  F.  S.  A.  loans  more  rapidly  than 
the  In.stallments  become  due.  F  S.  A  expects  to  recover,  with 
Interest,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total  amount  it  has  put  out 
in  the  South  In  rehabilitation  loans. 

■  3     FAMIIJES     PICKED    POR    T.    S.    A.     CXPXRIMKNT 

There  are  83  other  southern  farm  families,  more  fortunate  than 
most  of  those  116.000.  They  were  picked  to  live  In  the  experi- 
mental farm  community  which  F.  8  A.  made  out  of  a  bankrupt 
cotton  plantation  In  Georgia.  Each  has  a  good  house  and  about 
75  acres  of  land  which  he  rents  and  may  eventually  buy.  The 
community  has  Its  own  store,  cotton  gin,  and  seed  cleaner,  and 
carries  mule  Insurance.  Instead  of  cotton  alone,  these  farmers 
raise  also  tobacco,  peanuts,  melons,  and  livestock,  as  well  as  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  poultry  for  their  own  use.  For  smaU  monthly 
payments  they  receive  regular  medical  attention. 

Most  of  these  families  were  abswilutely  destitute  when  they  got 
the  chance  to  try  their  luck  In  this  experimental  farm  community. 
They  have  been  increasing  their  net  worth — over  and  above  all 
debt — by  about  $250  per  family  per  year.  The  average  family  in 
the  original  group  of  28  which  have  lived  In  the  community  since 
Its  beginning  In  1935  now  owns  $232  worth  of  work  stock,  1115 
worth  of  farm  equipment,  $367  worth  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry. 


and  $231  worth  of  home-rslMd  food.  The  Oovemment  will  get 
l>ack  nuwt  of  Its  investment— ooC  all,  tKcause  the  boxulng  was  • 
bit  too  expensive. 

There  are  83  P  8  A  experimental  ccmmunlties  in  the  6otith, 
Tbry  are  of  mmny  different  kinds.  Part  of  the  co*t  wUl  have  to 
be  charged  up  to  experimenuilon  But  some  probably  will  pay 
out  in  full.  P.  8.  A  hai  gradually  evolved  a  ciniple.  solid  farm- 
house  that  can  be  built  for  11.100  This  Is  within  reach  of  thou- 
sands  of  southern  families,  although  It  Is  still  too  expemive  for 
a  family  earning  lebs  than  $500  a  year.  With  a  moderate  iiub«ldy, 
such  as  is.  now  paid  for  'slum  clearance  "  m  the  citlt-H,  huui-CK  uf 
thi.s  type  could  replace  dilapidated  shacks  throughout  the  Cotton 
Belt. 

Then  there  are  those  families — 7.000  so  far — who  are  buying 
t&rmi,  with  the  help  of  the  3-percent.  40-year  loans  which  P.  S.  A. 
makes  under  the  Bankhead  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

■EBXTILDINC    OF    SOtTTHERN    ACRICULTUKE    NOT    CtTRE-ALL 

The  rebuilding  of  southern  agriculture  at  the  bottom  is  not  a 
cure-all.  The  birth  rate  on  the  farm  Is  high;  machinery  Is  reduc- 
ing the  need  for  farm  labor;  there  isn't  enough  good  land  to  pro- 
vide a  subsistence  homestead  fcr  every  rural  family  But  the 
purchasing  power  growing  out  of  a  rehabilitated  agriculture  will 
give  Jobs  to  many  who  cannot  be  absorbed  on  the  land. 

Dr.  Will  Alexander.  F  S  A.  administrator,  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  profitably  Invest  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  many  years 
to  cume  In  rehabilitating  the  southern  farmer.  Profitably  from 
every  angle — the  improvement  of  people,  the  Improvement  of 
land,  the  reduction  of  relief  costs  now  and  in  the  future,  the 
Increase  of  the  national  Income  and  wealth — all  In  addition  to  the 
direct  repayment  to  the  Government  of  most  of  the  money  in- 
vested. This  Is  what  the  "Budgft  balancers"  call  an  "orgy  of 
spending."     To  me.  It  locks  like    x  sound  business  proposition. 

First,  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  that  are  being 
sent  out  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration;  and,  secondly, 
I  challenge  the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  have  the 
Agricultural  Economics  Department  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture attach  their  names  to  the  political  propaganda  that 
is  emanating  from  this  most  effervescent  source. 

(1)  n  thLs  so-called  Farm  Security  Administration  can  take 
people  from  the  relief  roHs,  set  them  up  in  communistic 
colonies  or  in  private  farming,  and  have  them  increase  their 
net  worth  'by  about  $250  per  family  per  year."  why  has  it 
been  necessary  to  pour  over  $1,000,000,000  of  the  $2,500,000,- 
000,  appropriated  for  agriculture,  into  13  Southern  States  the 
past  6  years?  Why  40  percent  of  the  appropriations  for  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  crop  value  of  the  United  States? 

(2)  Why  ask  for  parity  payments  when  these  farms  can 
be  turned  over  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  as  they 
can  show  profits  with  new  men  from  the  relief  rolls,  when 
regular  farmers  are  losing  their  farms?  Of  course,  when  they 
do  not  pay  they  can  call  them  "experiments,"  but  the  aver- 
age farmers  cannot  do  this. 

(3)  Why  does  not  this  so-called  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration give  us  the  facts  on  the  financial  returns  from  the 
Arthurdale  <W.  Va.)  agricultural  enterprise? 

(4»  This  may  be  farm  security  to  the  few,  but  it  is  farm 
insecurity  to  the  great  number  of  farmers  already  en  their 
farms,  and  losing  them  by  the  thousands  due  to  the  New 
Deal  agricultural  program. 

(5)  As  long  as  the  New  Deal  agricultural  prices  are  26 
percent  le.ss  for  cheese,  17  percent  less  for  eggs,  and  so  on. 
I  cannot  see  any  sense  in  trying  to  set  new  farmers  up  in 
business  in  competition  with  the  ones  already  on  their 
farms.  We  are  making  landlords  out  of  tenants,  and  tenants 
out  of  landlords. 

(6)  We  shotild  try  to  get  an  agricultiu-al  program  that 
has  some  fairness  and  equity  in  coimection  with  it.  We 
have  one  now,  where  during  the  past  6  years.  Southern 
States  have  already  obtained  from  15  to  21  percent  of  their 
farm  values  from  the  United  States  Treasury.  Many  real 
agricultiu^  regions  where  farmers  are  workers  have  had 
only  1  to  3  percent  in  Agricultural  Adjustment  subsidies. 

(7)  We  are  sure  that  here  is  one  Federal  agency  that  will 
have  to  be  more  careful  of  the  political  propaganda  it  is 
sending  out  if  the  Hatch  bill  is  signed  by  the  President. 
Common  horse  sense  is  the  greatest  need  of  our  agriculture 
today. 
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AmendmentM  to  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<rr 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  WAGNER 

or  NKW  VOIIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  1, 1939 


ARTICLE    BY    ERNEST    K,    LINDLEY    AND    EDITORIALS    FROM 
LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
article  written  by  Mr.  Ernest  K.  Lindley.  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  widely  read  writers  on  political  economy  and 
social  subjects,  having  particular  reference  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  are  now  pending  in 
conference;  and  also  several  editorials  from  leading  news- 
papers expressing  the  same  sentiment,  and  expressing  the 
hope  and  the  prayer  that  the  amendments  will  finally  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  adopted  by  both  Houses 
before  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  editorials  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  31.  1939] 
Major  Bn.LS  in  Dancer 
(By  Ernest  K.  Llndley) 

RECORD    FOR    DIZZINESS 

The  last  days  of  the  session  of  any  legislature  seldom  reveal 
these  qualities  In  our  form  of  government  which  are  celebrated 
In  textbooks  and  Fourth  of  July  orations  It  looks,  however,  as  If 
the  wind-up  of  this  session  of  Congress  would  set  a  record  for 
dizziness  surpassing  even  the  crazy  period  around  June  30  of  this 
year. 

The  Hatch  bill,  noble  In  purpose  and  sound  at  the  heart,  was 
trimmed  with  amendments  which  raise  grave  questions  of  public 
policy,  wholly  apart  from  the  conslltutii-nal  "lis"  (which  may  not 
prove  to  be  very  substantial ) .  As  the  bill  stands  It  is  a  greater  Joy 
to  the  professional  politicians  who  want  to  prevent  the  nomination 
of  a  Progressive  Democrat  in  1940  than  to  many  of  the  friends  of 
good  government  who  want  to  curb  the  power  of  the  professional 
politicians. 

The  works  finance  bill  is  floundering  through  c-Iouds  of  orator- 
ical hokum.  Take  Senator  George,  as  an  example.  Last  summer 
when  the  President  was  opposing  his  renomlnatlon.  Senator 
George  and  his  friends  Insisted  that  the  Senator  had  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  New  Deal.  They  pointed  to  his  voting  record  to 
prove  it.  and  said  that  the  President  was  sore  only  because  George 
had  opposed  his  Supreme  Court  plan.  A  few  weeks  ago  George 
voted  to  boost  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  about  $300.000,(X)0 
above  the  Budget  estimate,  and  more  recently  he  voted  to  give 
Senators  another  clerk  all  around.  Now  George  professes  to  be 
panicky  about  the  effect  on  Federal  finances  of  a  conservative  set 
of  proposals  for  self-liquidating  loans.  An  ordinary  observer  Is 
entitled  to  suspect  that  the  current  outpourings  of  Geokge  and 
many  of  his  colleagues  do  not  originate  in  high-principled  concern 
for  the  state  of  the  Federal  Budget. 

CONFEREES     HOI  D     UP     SECURITY     REVISIONS 

The  social-security  amendments  are  deadlocked  In  conference, 
and  there  is  real  danger  that  no  action  will  be  taken  on  them. 
Tills  after  months  of  detailed  committee  work  in  both  Houses. 
Neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  vertion  of  the  amendments  could 
be  called  streamlined.  Both  are  rather  botchy,  although  well 
above  the  standards  of  the  present  Coni;ress.  (Compared  to  the 
W.  P.  A.  appropriation  bill,  they  are  perfection.)  Both  sides  have 
taken  firm  positions  In  conference,  and  the  result  may  well  be 
nothing. 

If  there  is  no  actlcn.  old-age  In.surance  taxes  will  go  up  January 
1.  in  accordance  with  existing  law — at  a  cost  to  employers  and 
employees  of  about  $275,000,000  during  1940  The  present  rate  of 
1  percent  could  be  "frozen"  by  a  special  resolution.  But  the  bill. 
In  both  versions,  contains  other  Important  changes. 

IX  tl\ere  is  no  action  some  $110,000,000  will  be  bottled  up  in  the 
old-age  Insurance  fund  which  otherwise  would  be  paid  out  to  the 
aged  an  J  their  survivors  under  the  new  liberalized  plan.  This 
figure  is  based  on  the  more  liberal  Senate  plan.  The  House  pUn 
would  put  out  only  $42.CKX).0(X)  more  than  under  the  existing  law. 

MILLIONS    WILL    BE    DENIED    PROTECTION 

Even  more  Important  than  the  money,  and  Its  effect  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  bu&lnasa.  Is  the  fact  tbat  11  no  action  is  taken  protection 


win  be  dentrKl  tn  mniinm  of  ru bwtw.     Waf*  Mlaty  eamcn  with 
wivr«i  at  Inrk  th^  protertjon  oflMWd  bjr  the 

new  *ut-  .  -.       ,.    l,:iuo,ooo  workf-t*  -tntwtly  aMim'-n 

tit  d   bunk  « inph  y<  • — wbu  ar«  twjw  uut*Uto  tba  Itwuraoc*  wftltm 
would  irmain  out. 

There  are  brneflln  ot  ntitke.  too,  for  •mployrni  und«^  th«  pro* 
potted  ctianstPM  m  the  unemployment  cotnpenaatU'n  •ynu-m. 

More  numi-y  for  public  tirulth,  mati-nuil  and  child  ciiri*.  and  rrtp- 
pled  children  to  InvulveU.  Ho  U  a  better  break  for  dependent  chil- 
dren- -the  new  am<ndmeiit»  put  Federal  aid  for  ttu-m  on  a  M>  M) 
boala  and  Uicrease  the  ailowuiice  per  child. 

MORE  crNEXora  aid  to  aged  at  rtau 

Finally,  more  generous  aid  for  Indigent  old  people  t»  at  stake. 
This  IK  one  qi  the  main  points  of  lbi<ue  betwt^n  the  Huuae  and  the 
Senate.  Tlie  House  bill  Increases  the  maximum  Federal  grant  to 
$20— which  helps  a  few  wealthy  State.** — biit  otherwise  does  noth- 
ing for  the  indlRent  old  people.  The  Senate  adopted  the  Connally 
plan,  under  which  the  Federal  Government  would  put  up  $10  to  go 
with  the  first  $5  put  up  by  the  State. 

The  Connally  plan  wnild  bring  up  the  average  of  old-age  aaslst- 
ance.  although  it  is  not  as  well  devised  as  the  Social  Security 
Board's  scheme  for  variable  grants  (Ignored  by  both  Houses)  and 
creates  some  new  difficulties  of  its  own.  But  the  House  conferees 
seem  to  be  dead  set  against  it.  chiefly  because  it  would  increase 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  by  about  $120,000,000  a  year. 

Such  is  the  state  of  one  of  the  mcst  Important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion before  this  Congress.  The  deadlock  appears  to  be  unbreak- 
able unless  the  people  who  are  affected--whtch  means  almost  every- 
body— promptly  take  bricks  in  hand  and  heave  them  at  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  July  29,  1939] 
The  Senate  Should  Yield 

Both  branches  of  Congress  have  passed  social-security  amend- 
ments to  do  these  things: 

Save  American  employers  and  workers  $275,000,000  a  year  for 
the  next  3  years  by  postponing  scheduled  Increases  In  the  pay- 
roll tax  for  old-age  Insurance 

Make  available  next  year  $110,000,000  In  more  liberal  benefits 
to  the  aged,  to  widows,  and  children,   and  others. 

Extend  .social  security  to  about  1.100.000  teamen,  bank  em- 
ployees, and  others  not  now  included   in  the   program. 

These  changes,  we  think,  are  wise.  But  there  Is  danger  that 
they  may  not  go  into  effect  because  the  Ss-nate  insists  on  another 
change  that  Is  not  wise.  That  Is  the  Connally  amendment,  which 
would  require  the  Federal  Government  to  put  up  two-thirds  of 
the  money  paid  out  to  aged  persons  on  the  States'  pension  rolls. 
A  Senate-House  conference  committee  is  deadlocked,  with  the 
Hou.se  Members  standing  firm  for  the  present  system  of  50-50 
pension  contributions  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  House  Members  are  right.  But  If  the  deadlock  continues 
until  Congress  adjourns,  employers  and  employees  may  lose  that 
$275,000,000  saving  next  year;  the  $110,000,000  In  more  liberal 
social-security  benefits  may  have  to  be  withheld:  the  additional 
persons  may  not  be  included  in  the  program.  It  Is  the  Senate 
which  should  yield  and  permit  the  wise  Boclal-sccurlty  amend- 
ments to  become  law. 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  August  1,  1939] 
Amend  the  Social  Secttritt  Act 

Some  time  back,  before  emotions  In  the  present  Congress  came 
to  their  present  flash   point,  some  Important  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  were  amicably  agreed  on  by  majorities  In  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  were  sent  to  conference. 
conference  deadlocked 

These  proposed  amendments  extend  the  old-age  pension  benefits 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  about  1.000.000  more  people — bank 
clerks,  employed  persons  over  65.  and  sailors.  They  provide  for 
beginning  old-age-pension  payments  next  January  1  Instead  of 
January  1.  1942.  And  they  hold  the  old-age-penslon-tax  on  em- 
ployees and  employers  at  1  percent  each  for  the  next  2  years  In- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  Jump  to  2  percent  next  June  1.  This 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  cut  down  that  $47,000,000,000  reserve 
which  will  accumulate  under  present  arrangements  by  about  1980. 
to  the  vast  dislocation  of  our  economic  and  hnancial  set-up. 

I  Congressional  emotions  r.ow.  however,  have  reached  the  afcrc- 
Fald  flash  point;  and  these  amendments  are  lied  up  in  conference. 
There   Is  a   grave  possibility   that   Congress   may   adjourn   without 

j  adopting  them,  since  a  lot  of  Members  have  It  In  for  a  lot  of  other 
Members. 

This  would  be  a  sad  mistake,  we  believe.  Nor  can  we  make  out 
how  anybody  in  Congress  would  profit  by  It  politically. 

build    on    this    rOUNDATION 

If  any  New  Deal  measure  has  more  popular  approval  than  any 
other,  we  believe  the  Social  Security  Act  has.  It  is  an  act  to  spread 
mass  buying  power  and  to  Insure  great  masses  of  people  against 
various  hazards  which  they  cannot  combat  single-handed  In  our 
complex  society — hazards  of  unemployment  and  of  bankrupt 
old  age. 
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Tlie  proposed  amendments  are  aimed  at  building  on  that  founda- 
Uoii— !mpro\tn(?  the  Social  Prcurlty  Act  as  experience  up  to  now 
»hows  It  can  be  improved  We  believe  most  people  uant  these  Im- 
provemenu  made;  and  that  ihey  will  be  pretty  mad  at  Congress  if 
pohlical  divisions  and  aiumo.-iti.s  keep  them  from  l>elnt;  made. 

These  Boclal-securltv  Improvrmcnts  are  a  good  deal  more  desirable, 
net  tn  mention  belnV  much  more  truly  conservative,  than  such 
thlnes  as  the  contemplnted  satxHaglng  of  the  waB;e-hour  law  and 
the  Smith  bill  aimed  at  putting  our  alien  population  In  a  legal 
strait  Jacket.  We'd  suggest  that  If  Congress  is  in  such  a  hurry  to 
adjcurn  it  pass  thr  S  3  A  amendments  and  fcrget  to  do  anything 
further  about  the  wage-hour  law  and  the  antlallen  bill. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  Auifnist  1,  1939 1 

Amftvd  the  Social  SEctntrrT  Act 

Seme  time  back,  before  emotions  in  the  present  Congress  came 

to  their  present   flaah  point,  some  important  amendments  to  the 

Social  Security  Act  were  amicably  agreed  on  by  majoniies  In  both 

the  S»'nate  aiid  the  House,  and  were  sent  to  confereuce. 

CONTIT.ENCE  nEADLOCXED 

"Hiese  proposed  am-ndment."  extend  the  old-age-pcnslon  benefits 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  about  1  CK)O.OCO  more  people- bank 
c!erks.  cmploytd  persons  over  65.  and  sailors.  They  provide  for  be- 
gtnn'.Hii  old-age-pen-^ion  paymeiit.s  next  January-  1  Instead  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  19*2.  And  they  hold  the  old-age  pension  tax  on  employees 
and  employers  at  1  percent  each  for  the  next  2  years,  instt-ad  of 
•llcwing  It  to  Jump  to  2  percent  next  June  1.  This  amendment.  If 
adopted,  will  cut  down  that  S47, 000 .000.000  reserve  which  will 
accumulate  under  present  arrangements  by  about  1980.  to  the 
vast  dislocation  of  our  economic  and  financial  set-up. 

Ccngresslonal  emotions  now,  however,  have  reached  the  afore- 
said flash  point:  and  these  amendments  are  tied  up  in  conference. 
There  is  a  grave  poe*ibUity  tiiai  Con^nss  may  adjourn  without 
ad'  ptinw  tbexn.  since  a  lot  of  Members  have  it  in  for  a  lot  of  other 
Members.  • 

'  «■  Xiiis  would  be  a  sad  mistake,  we  believe.     Nor  can  we  make  out 
how  anybody  in  Ccni-reys  would  profit  by  it  politically. 

BtnU)   ON   Tins    rOtTNBATTON 

If  any  New  De.nl  measiire  has  more  popular  approval  than  any 

ether,  we  believe  the  Social  Security  Act  has.     It  is  an  act  to  spread 

'•r    miu's  buying  power  and  to  insure  great   ma-sscs  of   people  against 

.  j„    various  hazards  which  they  cannot  combat  single-handed   in  our 

complex  society — hazards  of  imcmpliyment  and  of  bankrupt  old 

age 

The  proposiHl  amemlments  are  aimed  at  building  on  that  founda- 
tion— improving  the  Social  Security  Act  as  cxpcri^-nce  up  to  now 
shows  it  can  be  improved.  We  believe  most  people  want  these 
Improvements  made  and  that  they  will  be  pretty  mad  at  Congress 
If  political  divisions  and  animosities  keep  them  from  being  made. 

These  social -security  improvements  are  a  good  deal  more  desir- 
able, not  to  mention  being  much  more  trxily  conservative,  than  such 
things  as  the  contemplated  sabotaging  of  the  wage-hcur  law,  and 
the  Smith  bill,  aimed  at  putting  our  alien  population  in  a  legal 
strait  Jacket.  We'd  supgost  that  if  Congress  is  in  such  a  hurry  to 
adjourn  It  pa-iis  the  S.  S  A.  amendmencs  and  forget  to  do  anything 
further  about  the  wage-hour  law  and  the  antialien  bill. 


[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  July  29,  1939] 

Pension    Plan   F.*rES   De.».th    in   Confiirence 

(By  Marshall  McNeil) 

Hailed  when  passed  as  a  major  "business  appea.sement"  nieasure 
and  a  real  litjeratlon  of  the  social-security  program,  the  bill 
amending   the  Soi''al   Security   Act   lies  deadlocked    in   conference. 

It  is  pos^^ible  that  the  bill  may  be  shelved  until  next  session. 
Jeopardizing  the  $825,000,000  3-year  tax  savings  to  workers  and 
employers  provided  In  the  nieasure 

TWO-rOR-ONE  ISSL'E 

The  deadlock  exists  because  Senate  conferees  won't  recede  from, 
and  House  conferees  won't  agree  to,  the  two-for-one  old-age 
penflon  amendment  of  Senator  Tom  Connallt   tDemocm*.  Texas). 

The  amendment  provides  that  for  the  first  $15  of  monthly  pen- 
sion, the  Federal  Ciovornment  shall  put  up  $10  and  the  State  $5. 
and  that  thereafter  contributions  shall  be  split  50-50  This,  it 
is  estimated,  would  cost  the  Federal  Government  $80,000,000  the 
first  year. 

Senator  Connallt,  supported  by  three  other  Senate  conferees.  In- 
cluding Chairman  Pat  Haraison  (Democrat.  Mississippi) .  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  by  one  House  conferee,  and  a  43-to-35  vote 
of  the  Senate  itself,  insl^u  his  amendment  gives  necessary  help  to 
the  poorer  States. 

SEEK  SEFASATION 

Strategy  of  the  Senate  conferees  from  the  outset  has  been  to 
sit  tight  until  House  conferees  either  agree  to  the  amendment  or 
consent  to  take  it  t>ack  for  a  separate  vote. 

There  is  a  chance  that  arrangements  for  the  separate  vote  will 
be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  probably  Tuesday. 

It  would  require  a  coalition  of  DemocraU  and  Republicans  to 
put  over  the  Connally  amendment  in  the  Hou.se.  where  similar 
proposals  were  soundly  defeated  (but  not  on  record  votes)  when 
the  bill  was  being  debated  there.     That  Republicans  may  not  Join 


sUvh  a  coalition  was  indicated  today  when  Minority  Leader  Jo« 
Martin  (Republican.  Massachusetts)  said  he  expected  his  partisans, 
gciierally,  to  vote  against  tlie  amendment. 


Third  Term  Urged  for  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REUBEN  T.  WOOD 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    THE    MISSOLTRI    STATE     FEDERATION    OP 
LABOR   AND  THE  KANSAS   CITY   CENTRAL   LABOR    UNION 


Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  we  have  today  in  the  White  House  a  Chief  Executive  of 
unsiirpassed  ability  and  statesmnuship:  a  man  of  unim'ieachable 
character  and  stainless  record,  whose  great  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  common  people  have  endeared  him  to 
the  masses  of  this  Nation,  and  whose  championing  of  the  cause  of 
the  wage  earn"is  of  our  country  has  brought  down  upon  his  head 
the  enmity  and  the  h.-^tred  of  the  privileged  class:  a  man  whose 
recognition,  support,  and  encctiragement  to  our  American  labor 
movement  have  enabled  us  to  carry  on  in  our  reSiSiless  march 
toward  the  liberation  of  the  American  working  man  and  woman; 
and 

Whereas  this  great  humanitarian.  President  Frnnk!in  Delano 
Roosi  velt.  has  by  his  liberal  and  progressive  admnUstration.  his 
persls'ent  and  resolute  opposition  to  the  chiscler  and  the  profiteer, 
the  exploiter  and  the  parasite,  aroused  against  him  all  of  the  reac- 
tionary forces  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  legal  nor  logical  reason  why  our  great  Presi- 
dent cannot  accept  a  third  term  as  Chltf  Executive,  and  in  view 
of  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  great  mass  of  people  In  his 
favor:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  forty-third  annual  and  third  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Lnb.or  go  on  record  as 
urging  upon  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  in  the  name  of  t';ie  com- 
mon people  for  the  sake  of  the  "forgotten  man."  and  in  the  caus2 
of  humanity,  to  accept  a  third  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  pledge  our  loyal  support  to  his  succe.'^s;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  all  Interested  parties  be  furnished  with  copies  of 
this  resolution. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  above  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Springfield  convention  of  the  M.ssourl 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  May  24.  1939. 

ISEALl  FRANTC  J    MrRPHY. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Afiasowt  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

To  the  officers  and  delegates  of  the  Kansas  City  Central   Labor 
Union  in  regular  meeting  assembled,  greeting: 

Whereas  we  have  today  In  the  White  House  a  Chief  Executive  of 
unsurpassed  statesmanship,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character 
and  sia:nl'*fis  record,  whose  great  sympathy  and  fine  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  the  common  people  have  endeared  him  to  the 
masses  of  this  Nation,  and  whose  championing  of  the  cause  of  the 
wape  earners  of  our  country  has  brought  dov.'n  upon  his  head  the 
enmity  and  hatred  of  the  privileged  class:  a  mpn  whose  recogni- 
tion, support,  and  encouragement  to  our  American  labor  movement 
have  enabled  us  to  carry  on  in  our  resistless  m.arch  toward  tho 
liberation  of  the  American  working  man  and  woman;  and 

Whereas  this  great  humanitarian.  Prerldent  Franklin  Delano 
RtX)sevelt.  has  by  his  liberal  and  proirresslve  administration,  by  his 
resolute  and  persistent  opposition  to  the  chlseler.  exploiter,  and 
profiteer,  aroused  against  him  all  the  reactionary  forces  of  tho 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  legal  or  logical  reason  why  our  great 
President  cannot  or  should  not  accept  a  third  term  as  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  and  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  favoring  such  a  course: 
Be  it  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Kansas  City  Central  Labor  Union,  That  we  go 
on  record  as  urging  upon  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  In  the  name 
of  the  common  people  for  the  sake  of  "the  forgotten  man"  and 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  accept  a  third  term  as  President  of 
the  United  States:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President's 
secretary  in  Washington,  and  a  copy  given  to  our  official  labor 
paper  and  to  the  press. 

Haxrt  S.  Helcesen. 
Marion  Bitrns 
William  R   Stepp. 
GAftNETT  E.  Bryant. 
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Industrially  Owned  Child  Nurseries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  1, 1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  CHARLES  O.   ANDREWS.  OF  FLORIDA 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
on  the  subject  of  Industrially  Owned  Child  Nurseries  to  Aid 
Married  Working  Women  Who  Have  Small  Children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  wl.sh  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  most  .signifi- 
cant development  taking  place  In  the  industrial  South.  In  these 
days  it  Is  encouraging  to  point  to  something  that  Is  good  and 
wholesome  among  buslne.ssmen  and  ind\istrialists.  Particularly 
does  this  .'^ecm  to  be  the  situation  in  regard  to  southern  business- 
men and  industrialists. 

I  believe  it  Is  worthy  of  the  time  and  attention  of  this  Senate 
to  be  informed  that  one  of  oiu-  Florida  industrialists,  who  employs 
over  3,000  persons.  Is  taking  a  stride  In  the  field  of  social  scn'tce 
and  labor  relations  which  is  not  only  unique,  but  at  the  same 
time  could  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  businessmen  and  indus- 
trialists in  the  country.  There  are  a  few  other  instances  of  this 
kind  In  other  localities  al.so  deserving  highest  commendation. 

I  refer  to  the  establishment  of  a  nursery  at  the  new  cigar  plant 
In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  King  Edward  Industrial  Nursery,  which  I 
hope  will  be  the  first  among  thousands  of  establishments  designed 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  all  parents  who  must  labor  and  thus 
provide  a  better  life  and  a  better  chance  for  their  children. 

It  is  an  enterprise  conceived  and  executed  by  Mr.  Swisher  be- 
cause throughout  his  life  he  has  maintained  an  intimate  and 
sympathetic  contact  with  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
are  engaged  in  his  manufacturing  establishment. 

It  is  an  enterprLse  that  grows  from  a  realization  and  under- 
rtanding  of  the  problems  of  those  workers.  It  Is  a  sincere,  and, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  a  successful  attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  great- 
est of  those  problems. 

Tlie  trials  and  tribulations  of  parents  who  labor  In  the  factories 
are  .severe,  regardless  of  our  place  In  society.  They  are  much  more 
Bevere  for  the  father  or  mother  who,  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
must  leave  his  child  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  while  he  goes 
to  his  work. 

Often  such  a  child  must  be  left  In  the  care  of  those  who  are 
without  any  training  in  their  handling,  are  without  proper 
sympathy  for  their  needs,  and  are  without  any  conception  of  the 
means  of  meeting  the  emergencies  which  almost  constantly  sur- 
round a  small  child.  Such  circumstances  are  not  only  bad  for 
the  child,  but  demoralizing  to  the  parent  and  disruptive  to  the 
home.  Yet  they  have  been  permitted  to  exist  among  millions  of 
workers,  and  but  very  few  Industrialists  have  attempted  to  remedy 
these  conditions. 

Some  months  ago  this  Jacksonville  factory  was  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  building  an  addition  to  Its  plant.  It  was  then 
that  the  concept  of  this  new  type  of  nursery  came  to  Mr.  Swisher. 
After  consultation  with  other  executives  of  the  plant,  it  was 
decided  that  the  top  floor  of  the  new  structiu-e  and  its  roof  should 
be  devoted  to  the  nursery. 

I  understand  that  some  time  after  the  planning,  the  mounting 
costs  began  to  worry  the  executives  of  the  company,  to  the  extent 
that  they  called  for  a  conference  with  Mr.  Swisher.  He  told  them 
that  their  Job  was  to  get  the  finest  nursery  possible,  whatever  the 
cost.  I  think  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Swisher  had  a  vision  of  these 
children  of  his  factory  workers,  much  as  Dickens  saw  children 
when  he  wrote: 

"They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households; 
Thev  are  angels  of  God  in  dlsgui.se; 
His  sVnllght  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses; 
His  glory  still  gleams  in  their  eyes." 

Our  Nation.  Mr.  President,  has.  in  recent  years,  been  experienc- 
ing the  bitterness  of  struggle  against  the  economic  catastrophe  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected.  Instead  of  uniting  and  fighting 
against  the  common  enemy  we  have  been  too  willing  to  fight 
among  ourselves.  The  differences  of  these  groups,  instead  of  being 
softened  by  our  common  adversity,  have  been  permitted  to  grow 
and  develop.  When  each  fights  against  each,  we  all  lose.  We  have 
disregarded  the  common  touch  and  each  man  looks  upon  the  other 


as  his  enemy.  Our  gravest  need  Is  to  restore  natittial  understand- 
ing: to  come  to  a  realization  that  man  is  man's  greatest  friend; 
that  we  are  human,  not  predatory  beasts  prowling  and  seeklxig 
whom  we  may  destroy. 

Sometimes  I  despair  that  this  restoration  cf  understanding  shall 
come  in  the  time  of  our  generation.  But  I  know,  as  certainly  as  I 
know  that  I  stand  here,  that  if  our  Industrialists  throughout  the 
Nation  will  follow  this  example,  we  slsall,  in  the  coming  years. 
have  a  generation  which  will  get  back  to  the  fundamentals  of 
Americanism  and  of  humanity. 

The  Swisher  plant  employs  about  3.000  persona,  2.000  of  whom 
are  women.  It  is  this  preponderance  of  female  labor — labor  well 
paid  by  any  standards  of  comparison — that  lends  the  jilant  so 
Ideally  to  the  experiment  which  the  Swishers  are  conducting. 

Employees'  children  of  preschool  age  will  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  the  nursery.  It  Is  planned  that  each  case  for  admittance 
will  stand  on  lt£  owni  merits,  the  aim  being  to  admit  lirst  those 
whose  condition  most  ujgently  demands  such  action.  Since  the 
nursery  will  be  open  at  all  times,  even  over  the  week  ends  when 
the  plant  is  closed,  children  will  be  cared  for  for  varying  lengths  of 
time,  again  depending  on  the  Individual  circumstances.  There 
will  be  no  charge. 

It  is  stated  that  the  company  now  Is  consulting  with  the  great- 
est authorities  In  the  country  on  the  conduct  of  nurseries  and 
schools,  to  the  end  that  the  most  efficient  methods  of  care  and  edu- 
cation will  be  used.  But  to  my  mind.  It  is  more  imiwrtant  that 
the  human  note  is  to  be  retained  throughout,  and  that  each  child 
will  keep  its  Individuality. 

I  am  informed  that  the  nursery  Is  nearlng  completion  and  that 
within  the  next  2  months  the  first  child  will  be  admitted. 

With  this  information  comes  to  me  authority  to  Invite  the 
Members  cf  the  Senate  to  visit  Jacksonville  and  attend  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  industrial  nursery,  and  we  .>-hould  welcome  it  as  a 
great  forward  step  In  man's  relation  to  his  fellow  beings. 


High     Cost     of     Agricultural     Implements     and 

Machinery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

'       IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1, 1939 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  Hoase 
Joint  Resolution  368,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative GossETT,  of  Texas.  This  resolution  calls  for  defi- 
nite action  on  the  part  of  Congre.ss  with  reference  to  the 
situation  of  the  high  cost  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery. 

I  call  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  Introduced  the  re.solution,  which  appear  on  page 
10252  of  the  Record,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  take  favorable 
action  thereon.  In  order  to  show  the  need  of  the  enactment 
of  this  resolution,  permit  me  to  say  that  on  June  12  I  wTote 
the  chairman  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  this  very  important  subject.  To  date  I  have  not 
received  a  reply  thereto.  My  letter  to  that  committee  was 
as  follows: 

HotrSE    or    RErRESENTATI\-ES, 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  12,  1039. 
Hon.  Jo.sFTPH  ©"MAHOvrr, 

Chairman,  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  O'Mahonet:  I  am  addressing  this  inquiry  to 
you  concerning  the  farm-machinery  industry.  For  rome  time  the 
farmers  of  our  country  have  had  a  back-breaking  burden  In  their 
machinery  costs.  The  situation  is  steadily  growing  worse.  The 
spread  between  what  the  farmer  receives  for  his  labors  and  prod- 
ucts and  what  he  Is  compelled  to  pay  for  farm  machinery  is  growing 
larger. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  have  you  Inform  me  what 
your  committee  has  already  done  or  what  it  expects  to  do  in  the 
way  of  determining  the  facts  and  Information  which  are  causing 
this  unfair  situation. 

In  the  second  place.  I  wish  you  would  inform  me  what.  Jf 
any.  corrective  legislation  your  committee  wlU  prepare  and  submit 
to  Congress  to  remedy  the  situation. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  a  reply. 

Yours  truly,  qaml  T.  Curtis. 
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Froiuht-Hate  Discriminations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALAHAMA 

IX  THK  SKNATE  OK  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  1, 1929 


ADDRESS  OP  HON  LISTER  HILL  TO  THE  ALABAMA  FURNITURE 
nCALERS-  ASSOCIATION  AT  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA..  JULY  26. 
1939 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President,  I  a'^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  thn  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  me  on  July  26.  1939.  to  the  Alabama  Furniture  Dealers' 
Association  at  Bi.-mingham,  Ala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
primed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  b«g;!!iniiig  of  this  session  of  Congress  a  number  of  bills 
were  Introduced  whe^e  purposes  were  the  removal  of  the  unfair 
dlsrrlmlnatlons  in  freight  rates  as  between  the  different  regions  or 
8ccti!>ns  of  the  ccuntr>'.  The  dtstingulshed  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  lulerslate  Commerce.  Senator  Wheeler,  appointed  a 
BUbcmmlttee  ccmposed  of  the  Senator  from  Flcnda,  Mr.  ANDarws: 
the  Stnalor  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Lundten;  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp'^hlre.  Mr.  Todey.  the  Senator  from  North  EhiKota,  Mr  Gurnet; 
and  myself,  as  chairman,  to  consider  these  bills  and  tho  general 
subject  of  tntfrterrltorial  frdght-rate  dlscnmlnutlcns.  The  sub- 
committee heard  many  witnesses  from  practicallv  nil  the  dlfTerent 
part.s  of  the  coiujlry  and  went  into  the  matter  thoroughly.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearliiK.s  I  introduced  In  the  Senate,  Senate  Joint 
RfM)!uiicn  99  and  Congrivssni.tn  R.\mspeck.  of  Georgia,  intrcduced 
an  Identical  resc?Iutlan  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Th:.->  Joint 
rosoliiiion  was  favoraMy  reported  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  St-n- 
ate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  Tlie  provision.^  of  the 
Joint  resoiuiion  in  their  entirety  were  written  into  the  general  rail- 
road bill  (S.  20091  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  were  aclf^pted  by  the  Senate,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  embodying  them  on  May  25,  1939.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  this  day  pas.sed  tlve  general  railroad  bill  with 
the  provisions  as  wTitten  In  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 

The  ftT'=t  prevision  amends  section  3  (11  of  part  1  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  by  inserting  In  that  section  of  the  law  the 
words  "region,  di.strlct,  territory."  This  section  has  always  made  It 
unl:iwful  for  any  conr^mon  carrier  by  railroad  to  make,  give,  or 
cause  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage,  prejudice 
or  di!-8dvanta4?e  as  between  persons,  natural  or  artificial,  localities, 
and  particular  descriptions  of  traffic,  and  the  lnclu.sion  of  the  words 
I  have  mi  r.tloned  will  make  the  Inhibitions  of  this  section  apply 
also  to  regions,  districts,  and  territories. 

The  second  provision  of  the  act  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  Institute  investigations  Into 
the  rates  on  manufuctured  products  and  raw  materials  between 
points  in  one  classification  territory  and  points  in  another  such 
territory  and  into  like  rates  within  any  of  such  territories  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  sntd  rates  are  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable or  unlawiul  In  any  other  respect  in  and  of  themselves 
or  in  their  relation  to  cac!i  other  and  to  enter  such  orders  as  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  removal  of  any  unlawfulness  which  may  be 
found  to  exist.  Under  the  provi.-^lons  when  tlie  bill  becomes"  law 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  of  one  region, 
district,  or  territory  over  another  region,  district,  or  territory  is 
made  unlawful  atid  prohibited  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ml.sslcn  Is  directed  to  Investigate  Immediately  and  upon  finding 
such  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  exist  to 
enter  such  orders  as  may  be   necessary  for  the  removal   of  name 

The  necessity  for  the  writing  of  these  provisions  into  the  law  and 
for  the  removal  of  unfair  Interterrltorlal  fretf?ht-rate  discrimina- 
tions constitutes  one  of  the  most  conipeUing  and  challenging 
prcblf-ms  before  the  country  today.  Tran.sportatlon  is  a  vital 
necessity  to  our  civilization.  It  is  as  much  responsible  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  and  for  the  political  unity  and 
solidarity  of  the  United  States  as  any  other  single  factor.  The 
future  growth,  development,  and  destiny  of  our  country  will  de- 
pend In  large  measure  both  upon  the  adequacy  of  our  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  upon  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  uniformity 
with  which  such  facilities  function  In  the  Interest  of  the  country 
AS  a  whole.  Attiiliuu^-ut  of  a  sound  nation;il  economy  demands 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
velop in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  Justified  by  the  human  and 
natural  resources  present  in  the  various  regions.  To  have  a  full 
and  fair  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  commerce  of  the  entire 
Nation  In  a  Nation-wide  market  on  a  basis  of  free  and  fair  com- 
petition to  all  concerned  Is  a  right  that  not  only  belong*  inherently 
to  aU  the  people  of  all  the  States  and  to  all'  the  regions  of  the 
country,   but   unless  such  a  ri^ht   1&  accorde<l  there   necessarily 


follow*  a  denial  of  •  free  flow  of  comraricp.  which  rrtards  tht>  rocitiX 
and  economic  >;rowth  of  certain  sections  of  the  country,  and  this 
b<  to  inevltobly  rei.ird  the  economic  growth  of  the  whole  country. 

Busines-s  expansion,  the  unoniplaymont  problem,  the  piobKiu 
of  wage  inoqualitles,  the  farm  problem,  thi*  deveh-ptnent  of  our 
national  n^soiirce.s,  the  attainment  of  a  sound  and  balnr.ced  na- 
tional economy  are  all  Involved  and  interwoven  In  the  matter  of 
fi(lKht-r«te  ineqiiolltles.  Tlicsc  Inequalities  con.stltute  a  key  log 
In  the  economic  Jam  which  la  holding  back  our  national  recovery 
and  pro^'res.s 

Our  railroads,  which  have  been  and  still  are  the  dominant  trans- 
portatlcn  ai?ency,  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  th-  Ir  part  in  the 
nmu/lng  economic  growth  and  power  of  the  United  States;  but  as 
important  as  this  contribution  has  been  m  the  past  we  are  now 
able  to  perceive  certain  uneven  results  and  unbalanced  conditions 
that  oupht  to  be  corrected  in  the  public  interest,  which,  of  course, 
includes  the  welfare  of  the  railroads  them.solvos. 

Through  the  development  of  engineering  skill  railroad  service. 
as  evidenced  by  the  phys  cal  ability  and  capacity  to  move  jrocds 
from  place  to  place  over  the  country,  has  been  nationalized.  Every 
cltiiun  who  has  to  wait  at  a  railroad  crossing  for  the  passing  of  a 
frel'^ht  train  witnesses,  in  the  variety  of  cars  from  dlCerent  rail- 
roads which  usually  make  up  the  train,  a  visual  demonstration  of 
thi.s  nationall/ed  service.     It  is.  Indeed,  a  great  achievement 

The  economic  side  of  railroad  transportation,  however,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  physical  and  technical  developments.  The 
freight-rate  structure  of  the  country,  which  epitomizes  the  eco- 
nomic pha.se  of  railroad  operations,  has,  in  fact,  followed  a  contrary 
trend  to  the  growth  of  service.  On  the  one  hand,  uniformity  and 
standardization  of  service  on  a  national  scale  appears  to  have  been 
the  ultimate  goal,  while  on  the  other  hand,  regionalization  has  been 
the  outcome,  whether  by  design  or  circumstance,  in  freight-rate 
structures. 

Today  we  have  no  national  freight-rate  structure.  We  have  five 
separate  regional  or  territorial  freight-rate  structures,  namely, 
eastern  or  official,  southern,  southwestern,  western  trunk-line,  and 
mountain-Pacific  We  find  the  region  lying  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  official  tenltcry;  that  south 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mississippi  River  the  southern  terri- 
tory; that  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  taking  in  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  most  cf  Louisiana,  and  the  southwestern  part  of 
New  Mexico,  the  .':outhwestern  territory;  that  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  due  north  of  the  southwestern  territory,  the  western 
trunk-line  territory;  and  all  the  region  west  of  the  trunk-lino 
territory  and  the  southwestern  territory,  the  mountain-Pacific 
territory.  These  territories  have  a  number  of  subregions  and  zones 
which  have  differing  rate  structures. 

Present  railroad  rate  territories  were  not  fashioned  according 
to  any  predetermined  plan.  They  are  simply  the  outgrowth  o£ 
tradition.  The  rate  structures  within  them  grew  up  topsy-turvy. 
The  aim  of  the  railroads  was  to  get  the  traffic,  and  they  got  the 
traffic  by  meeting  competition.  The  railroads  from  the  very  be- 
ginning have  paid  little  attention  to  costs,  equality,  or  relativity 
in  fixing  their  rates.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  In 
rcadju-'ting  those  rates  and  taking  the  basic  railroad  patteriis,  haa 
largely  disregarded  transportation  costs.  It  has  proceeded  on 
what  is  called  the  value  of  the  service  theory  of  rate  making, 
rather  than  the  cost  of  service.  As  a  result,  the  Commission  has 
felt  Itself  compelled  to  endorse  as  reasonable  a  rate  en  compara- 
tive noncompetitive  traffic  which  may  be  four  or  five  times  as  high 
as  a  rate  which  they  likewise  endorse  on  what  Is  called  competitive 
traffic 

In  the  official  territory  wo  find  greater  consideration  given  to 
the  manufacturer  and  his  freight  than  to  the  producer  of  raw 
products  ii.'.d  his  freight.  Railroads  In  the  official  territory  nat- 
urally established  their  rate  structure  with  tlie  idea  cf  movlng^ 
the  existing  traffic  and  serving  the  manufacturers  as  they  pre- 
dominated in  furnishing  the  traffic.  Prom  the  very  beginning  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  eastern  railroads  to  bring  In  from  the 
outside  essential  industrial  raw  materials  to  the  manufacturers 
at  favorably  lew  rates  and  to  carry  the  finished  products  at  low- 
rates  as  compared  with  southern  and  wes'crn  sections  of  the 
i  country.  The  southern  and  western  railroads  were  not  much 
;  concerned  with  the  building  up  of  manufacturing  in  their  tcrri- 
'  torle"  They  did  not  have  manufacturing.  On  a  whole  their  policy 
was  to  keep  rates  as  high  as  possible  where  competition  did  not 
compel  reductions  and  to  put  them  as  low  as  possible  where  com- 
;  petition  required  it  There  could  be  no  better  picture  of  how 
freight  rates  have  been  made  than  the  one  given  in  the  so-called 
southern  Governors"  case  when  Mr.  James  P.  Harrington,  a  member 
of  the  auxiliary  committee  of  the  New  England  Freight  Associa- 
tion, testified  as  follows  on  examination  by  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  southern  Governors: 

"Q.  To  get  specific,  assuming  a  cost  of  service,  the  costs  of 
transportation  in  New  England  are  25  percent  higher  than  from  the 
South,  how  can  you  make  a  lower  rate  from  New  England  into 
'  Central  Freight  A'^sociatlon  territory  than  you  are  wUiine  to  loin 
'   with  in  the  South?" 

And  Mr,  Harrington  answered: 

••A.  We  don't  figure  cost  In  there  at  all,  because  you  cant  fl^re 
cost,  one  factor  against  the  other.  You  have  got  two  different 
things  to  talk  about. 

"Q.  The  cost  of  hauling  freight  In  the  South  as  contrasted  with 
New  England  and  the  South  as  compared  with  Central  Freight 
Aisociation  territory  doesn't  enter  Into  the  determination  of  your 
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partlrular  rate'— A  No;  that  la  the  last  thing  that  has  to  be  locked 
ut.  I  am  afraid  that  the  rate  would  be  adjusted  before  we  looked 
at  that," 

A  witness  named  W.  L,  CNell  testified.  He  was  employed  by 
the  Trunk  Line  Association  as  chairman  of  the  general  irelght 
committee,  with  headquarters  at  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
City.     A  lawyer  asked  him  this  question: 

"Vou  do  know  that  southern  carriers  can  put  in  a  rate  to  St. 
Louis  regardless  of  what  the  offlcial  carriers  do?" 

And  he  answered: 

"A.  That  is  correct. 

'•Q.  You  know  that  the  southern  carriers  cannot  put  In  a  rate  to 
Cleveland  without  the  consent  of  official  carriers? — A.  That  is 
correct." 

I  read  this  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  all  of  this  rate 
structure  is  arbitrary.  It  discriminates  not  only  between  terri- 
tories or  regions  but  between  cities  within  a  region  and  between 
zones  within  territories. 

For  instance,  in  the  territory  represented  by  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  they  arbitrarily  charge 
the  States  In  the  north  corner  of  the  country  a  higher  rate  than 
they  charge  other  States  within  official  territory.  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  arbitrary  rate  making. 

Mr.  O  Nell  was  asked  this  question:  "~ 

"Q,  You  men  don't  care  anything  about  cost? — A.  Rates  are  not 
made  based  on  cost. 

"Q.  So,  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  you  In  performing  your 
function  what  it  costs  in  the  South,  New  England,  or  the  North  to 
haul  the  freight? — A.  What  we  are  Interested  In,  Judge,  Is  what  the 
traffic  will  bear,  and  the  revenue  needs  of  the  carriers. 

"Q.  You  get  all  you  can  regardless  of  what  it  costs  you  to  haul 
It? — A.  We  will  get  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  or  we  try  to  get  what 
the  traffic  will  bear. 

"Q.  You  do  not  know  and  do  not  care  to  know  what  it  costs  to 
haul  it? — A.  Again  I  will  say,  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  be  in 
a  position  to  determine  what  it" 

He  was  interrupted  by  this  question: 

"Q.  You  do  not  try  to  determine? — A.  No.  sir,  because  I  couldn't. 

"Q.  But  you  do  know  that  the  Commission  has  made  many 
studies  to  determine  that  question.  Have  you  ever  looked  at 
any? — A.  All  of  the  reports  I  have  seen  Issued  by  the  Commission. 
I  don't  know  of  any  report  where  the  rates  were  based  on  cost." 

He  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  looked  for  costs,  and  he  .said,  no, 
he  had  not  in  making  freight  rates.     Then  he  was  asked  this: 

"Q.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  if  it  co.sts  25  percent  higher  to 
haul  freight  In  eastern  trunk-line  territory  than  it  does  in  the 
South.  You  would  make  the  rates  regardless  of  cost? — A..  What  we 
are  vitally  interested  in,  and  one  of  the  determining  factors,  is 
what  the  traffic  will  bear," 

Then   he  was  asked: 

"Q.  Well,  your  broad  statement  was  that  when  you  made  freight 
rates  you  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  costs  whatever.  That  is  a 
little  too  broad,  is  it  not?  You  do  not  go  below  cost,  if  you  know 
It.  do  you,  when  jou  make  a  freight  rate? — A.  I  have  never  as  a 
rate  man  taken  into  consideration  the  elements  of  cost  of  trans- 
portation, that  is,  in  a  physical  sense." 

Because  rates  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  competition  and 
of  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  cost  and 
cf  the  economy  and  well-being  of  the  entire  Nation,  we  find 
shocking  disparities  as  between  the  rales  in  the  different  regions. 
Class-rate  levels  in  official  territory  established  and  maintained 
by  the  railroads  are  on  a  much  lower  level  than  the  class  rates  in 
the  West  and  South.  To  Illustrate,  for  500  miles  the  rate  level 
established  Immediately  west  of  the  Misei-ssippi  River  is  29  percent 
higher  than  in  the  official  territory;  the  rate  level  west  of  the 
Missouri  is  46  percent  higher;  in  western  trunk-line  territory  and 
in  the  Southwest  the  level  is  60  percent  higher;  in  the  differential 
territory,  west  Texas,  Wyoming,  and  that  section  the  level  is 
85  percent  higher,  and  in  the  South  the  level  is  41  percent  higher. 
With  these  different  levels  as  the  basis  for  interterrltorlal  rates  we 
can  well  understand  the  discriminations  in  such  rates.  As  a  result 
the  shipper  outside  of  official  territory  is  tremendously  handi- 
capped as  compared  with  any  competitor  located  in  that  territory 
and  the  consumers  In  official  territorj-  are  denied  the  right  to  pur- 
chase goods  and  commodities  at  the  lowest  and  most  reasonable 
costs. 

Even  shippers  in  Canada  enjoy  a  material  advantage  in  shipping 
Into  the  official  territory  over  shippers  in  the  other  territories  of 
the  United  States.  For  example  it  Is  748  miles  from  Omaha. 
Nebr..  to  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  the  first-class  rate  is  $1.87  per 
hundred  pounds.  It  Is  738  miles  from  Montreal.  Quebec,  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  rate  is  $1  66,  It  is  743  miles  from  Fltch- 
burg.  Mass,,  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  rate  is  $1  52.  We  see  that 
the  rate  from  Omaha  to  Columbus  is  21  cents  higher  than  from 
Montreal  to  Columbus  and  is  35  cents  higher  than  from  Fitchburg 
to  Columbus. 

It  Is  exactly  560  miles  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  from  Peterboro,  Ontario,  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  Baltimore, 
Md.,  to  Cincinnati,  and  yet  the  flrst-class  rate  from  Des  Moines  to 
Cincinnati  is  $1  58  per  100  pounds,  from  Peterboro  to  Cincinnati 
ei  45  and  from  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati  $1.28. 

It  is  exactly  657  miles  from  my  home  city  of  Montgomery.  Ala^ 
to  .Springfield',  Ohio,  from  Ottawa.  Ontario,  to  Springfield,  and  from 
New  York,  N.  Y,,  to  Springfield,  and  yet  the  flrst-class  rate  from 
Montgomery  to  Springfield  Is  •2.02  per  100  pounds,  from  Ottawa 


1  to  Springfield  II  60,  from  New  York  to  Springfield  •!  41  The  rate 
Is  42  cents  higher  from  Montgomery  to  Springfield  than  It  l!<  from 
Ottawa  to  Springfield  and  61  cents  higher  from  Montgomery  to 
Springfield  than  it  Is  from  New  York  to  Springfield. 

Prom  Trenton,  N  J,,  to  Peoria.  III..  Is  O'iB  mllca  and  the  ftrst- 
rlass  rate  Is  II  74.  Piom  Valdosta,  Ga..  to  Peoria  is  9M  miles  and 
the  rate  Is  |2  44.  From  Houston.  Tex.,  to  Peoria  is  928  miles  and 
the  rate  la  12  73.  Prom  Colorado  Springs.  Colo,,  to  Peoria.  111.,  to 
923  miles  and  the  rate  is  12  67. 

The  further  west  we  go  the  greater  sre  the  dlfrerrnces  In  the 
rates.  From  Dallas.  Tex.,  to  Toledo.  Ohio,  is  1,100  miles  and  the 
first-cla.s8  rate  Is  12  84  Prom  Boston.  Ma.s»..  to  Toledo  is  1,108 
miles  and  the  rate  Is  11  85  In  other  words  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  to 
pay  a  99-cent  higher  rate  into  official  territory  than  the  rate  within 
the  territory.  We  could  go  on  indefinitely  with  these  comparisons 
and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  one  that  can  be  made  in  favor  of 
the  western  and  southern  territories  over  the  eastern  territory  on 
manufactirred  commodities  ready  for  use  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

In  the  Cullom  report  made  in  1886  by  a  Senate  committee  out 
of  which  came  the  original  Interstate  Commerce  Act  creating  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  1887,  we  find  the  following 
statement: 

"It  is  substantially  agreed  by  all  parties  In  Interest  that  the 
great  desideratum  is  to  secure  equality  so  far  as  practicable  In  the 
facilities  for  transportation  afforded  and  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Instrumentalities  of  commerce." 

At  a  little  later  date  we  find  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declaring  that  the  fundamental  purpo-ses  of  the  law  regulat- 
ing railroads  and  common  carriers  is  "to  compel  the  carrier  as  a 
public  agent  to  give  equal  terms  to  all  and  cut  up  by  the  roots  every 
form  of  discrimination,  favoritism,  and  Inequity."  And  yet  we  find 
a  system  of  rate  structures  prevailing  throughout  the  country  today 
which  has  perhaps  best  been  described  by  Commis-sioner  Joseph  B, 
Eastman,  of  Ma.«:sachusetts,  in  his  1934  report  as  Federal  Coordi- 
nator of  Transportation,  in  the  following  language: 

"An  objectionable  phase  of  the  railroad  situation  for  many  years 
has  been  the  maintenance  of  regional  differences  and  distinctions, 
which  are  very  Imperfectly  related  to  differences  in  costs,  and  of 
territorial  botmdary  lines  ('Chinese  walls')  where  rate  systems  and 
practices  change.  It  has  tended  to  provincialize  the  railroads 
and  discourage  national  unity  of  action.  It  has  been  a  prolific 
source  of  complaints  to  the  Commission.  Regional  competition  In 
rates  and  service  has  been  as  keen  as  the  direct  competition  of 
parallel  lines,  and  has  had  equally  undesirable  and  uneven 
results." 

It  was  doubtless  these  thoughts  that  caused  Commissioner  East- 
man a  year  later,  in  1935,  to  declare: 

"The  freight-rate  structure  of  the  railroads  In  particular  to  a 
complicated  product  of  conditions  of  former  days.  Many  of  those 
conditions  no  longer  exist  or  have  been  greatly  modified.  They 
have  been  superseded  by  new  conditions  created  or  Influenced  by 
the  new  means  of  transportation.  Already  this  freight-rate  struc- 
ture shows  signs  of  much  disturbance  and  unsettlement.  It  is 
bound  to  suffer  revision,  and  order  will  gradually  be  established  on 
a  new  and,  I  hope,  much  simpler  basis.  The  revision  will  have  an 
important  and  perhaps  profound  effect  on  Industrial  conditions,  but 
I  am  not  yet  clear  what  that  effect  will  be," 

Commissioner  Porter,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
from  Iowa,  has  recently  declared: 

"The  wide  difference  between  the  rate  levels  In  the  respective 
major  territories  of  the  country  rested  upon  quite  secure  founda- 
tions In  the  earlier  days  of  railroading  before  the  population  became 
as  well  scattered  as  It  Is  today;  but  the  time  is  here  when,  because 
of  the  Increased  density  of  the  population  and  the  induslrial  devel- 
opment of  all  of  the  major  territories  with  which  we  are  here 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  the  differences  in  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation in  those  territories  have  become  less  and  less  until  today, 
as  appears  to  some  extent  upon  this  record  •  •  •  those  differ- 
ences are  very  much  less  than  the  differences  In  the  class  rates. 
Reason  dictates  that  the  narrowing  differences  in  cost  should  be 
reflected,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  narrowing  differences  In  rates 
•  •  •  already  too  great,  between  the  Southwest  on  the  one 
hand  and  officials  and  southern  territories  on  the  other," 

Commissioner  Mahaffie.  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
from  Oklahoma,  in  the  Western  Trunk  Line  class-rate  case,  empha- 
sizes that  the  Commission  ought  to  take  note  of  what  has  happened 
in  connection  with  traffic  in  recent  years  and  that  bjth  the  Com- 
mission and  the  railroads  ought  to  be  willing  to  abandon  theories 
that  no  longer  even  approximately  fit  the  facts. 

Considering  the  influence  of  transportation  charges  on  the  flow 
of  commerce  and  upon  the  consequent  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  it  is  not  surprising  in 
the  light  of  distinct  regionalization  to  flnd  uneven  results  in  the 
economic  progress  of  different  regions  and  sections  of  the  country. 
The  effect  of  the  regionalization  of  freight-rate  structures  has  been 
to  localize  commerce  by  hami>erlng  a  natural  flow  of  goods  across 
the  territorial  boundary  lines.  In  analyzing  the  present  unequal 
economic  situation  in  the  country  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
transportation  charges  en  masse  always  have  a  pronounced  impact 
on  both  regional  and  national  economies.  Railroad  freight  charges, 
considering  only  class  1  carriers,  which  are  the  roads  havin«;  an 
annual  gross  operating  revenue  of  a  million  dollars  or  more,  now 
aggregate  annually  approximately  $3,000,000,000.  If  we  should  add 
to  this  the  revenues  of  smaller  railroads,  motortruck  lines,  electric 
railways,  pipe  lines,  and  water  carriers,  the  total  would  reach  some- 
where In  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000,000  per  year,  or  approxl- 
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matply  onc-ftftwrith  of  the  total  national  Income  from  all  economic 
activities.  The  commerce  of  the  country  muat  bear  these  heavy 
charges. 

The  burden  may  be  spread  out  among  difTerent  regions  and  sec- 
tions so  as  to  make  the  Impact  proportionately  uniform,  or  It  may 
be  distributed  In  an  uneven  and  distorted  manner,  thereby  tending 
to  create  and  perpetuate  unbalances  In  the  economic  growth  of  the 
Nation.  Tlie  economic  effect  of  regional  discriminations  In  trans- 
portation charges  cannot  be  mca-sured  simply  by  the  quantitative 
differences  In  the  total  revenues  accruing  to  the  railroads  In  the 
•everal  ri>glons  of  the  countrj-.  The  total  amount  of  the  charges 
received  by  the  railroads,  of  course,  has  an  Important  Influence  on 
regional  development,  but  the  manner  In  which  these  charges  are 
spread  over  the  different  classes  of  commerce,  or  the  way  in  which 
the  generai  rate  burden  Is  distributed,  frequently  has  a  much 
greater  effect  than  the  amount  of  the  charges.  In  one  region,  for 
ln.«;tance.  freight  charges  may  be  so  distributed  among  the  different 
articles  of  commerce  as  to  result  In  relatively  low  rates  on  manu- 
factured and  processed  goods,  while  In  other  regions  relatively  low 
rates  on  raw  materials  and  high  ones  on  manvifactured  and  proc- 
eased  articles  may  be  the  characteristic  features  of  the  rate 
structure. 

A  continuation  of  such  divergent  systems  of  rates  may  result  In 
making  a  workshop  of  one  region  of  the  country  and  raw  material 
prmlucers  of  another  region  with  all  the  economic  and  social 
consequences  which  flow  out  of  such  disparities. 

Exactly  this  situation  has  developed  In  this  country.  In  the 
area  of  our  country  extending  from  Boston,  on  the  north,  to 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  on  the  south,  the  average  density  of 
population  runs  well  over  1.000  people  per  square  mile.  This  Is 
the  area  of  heavy  maniifacturlng  and  the  area  where  freight  rates 
are  holding  Industry  and  pulling  more  Industry  to  It.  In  ccn- 
tra.«t.  the  average  density  of  population  throughout  the  United 
States  is  only  some  41  people  per  square  mile.  In  the  great  west- 
em  section  of  the  United  States,  comprising  70  percent  of  the 
country's  area,  the  average  Is  less  than  10  persons  per  square  mile. 
In  the  Southeast  the  average  Is  about  50  persons  per  square  mile. 
So  long  as  competition  makes  freight  rates  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
areas  that  now  have  the  lowest  freight  rates  will  continue  to  have 
them.  They  had  them  originally  and  they  have  them  now.  as  all 
transportation  agencies  In  these  areas  compete  for  the  heavy 
volume  of  traflSc  from  the  manufacturing  plants  that  keep  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  people  occupied  supplying  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

While  we  speak  of  manufacturing  It  is  Interesting  to  note  the 
distribution  of  manufacturing  plants  In  the  United  States  by 
counties.  We  find  that  25  percent  of  the  manufacturing  plants 
In  the  country  are  located  in  7  of  the  more  than  3,000  coxmtles 
m  tlie  United  States  We  find  that  another  25  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  plants  of  the  country  are  located  In  46  countlce. 
In  other  words,  in  53  counties  of  the  more  than  3.000  counties, 
BO  percent  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  United  States  are 
located  today.  Of  these  counties  41  are  In  ofQclal  territory,  2  in 
southern  territory,  4  In  western  trunk-line  territory,  1  in  south- 
western territory,  and  5  In  Pacific  territory.  The  official  territory 
has  71.65  percent  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation. 

These  figures  show  one  of  the  results  of  interterrltorial  freight- 
rate  discriminations  based  on  the  competitive  theory  of  rate  mak- 
ing. They  show  how  these  discriminations  tend  to  concentrate 
plants  in  greater  and  greater  degree  where  they  already  are  and 
prevent  development  of  tho.se  parts  of  the  country  that  have  little 
In  the  way  of  competitive  force  to  bring  down  freight  rates.  They 
show  how  regions  rich  In  raw  materials  have  a  serious  if  not  fatal 
handicap  when  they  undertake  to  convert  their  raw  materials 
Into  finished  goods  and  market  them  In  the  face  of  the  existing 
regional  discriminations  In  freight-rate  structures.  They  show  how 
one  region  of  a  country  may  be  an  empire  while  other  regions  of 
that  same  country  may  be  but  satrapies  of  that  empire. 

The  discriminations  cannot  be  Justified  by  any  differences  In  the 
cost  of  the  transportation  of  freight  in  the  different  regions.  This 
Is  clearly  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Interstate  Ck)m.merce  Commission,  and  particularly  the  report  en- 
titled "Territorial  Variation  in  the  Cast  of  Car  Load  Freight  Service 
on  Class  One  Steam  Railways  In  the  United  States  for  the  Calendar 
Year  1936"  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  latter  report, 
gives  the  picture  of  the  relative  costs  In  the  different  regions; 

Ratio  to  United  States  average  taken  as  100 
Regions  and  districts: 

Eastern  district 99  3 

New  England  region 132. 1 

Great   Lakes  region 96.1 

Central  eastern  region loO.  6 

Southern   district , 89  2 

Pocahontas    region . __, 73.  3 

Southern   region "_I  95.  5 

Western    district 106.7 

Northwestern   region _. 109  .8 

Central  western  region 107.  9 

Southwestern  region "  101.4 

From  this  table  It  would  appear  that  in  1936.  the  same  as  In 
the  other  years  for  which  studies  have  been  made,  there  Is  no  con- 
txolling  reason  from  the  an^^le  of  cost  of  transportation  servica 


for  higher  rates  to  be  charged  on  traffic  between  western  territory 
points  or  between  southern  territory  points  and  the  official  terri- 
tory points  than  the  rates  charged  between  points  In  the  latter 
territory.  From  the  standpoint  of  cost  of  service  some  sections 
of  official  territory,  such  as  the  New  England  region,  have  much 
higher  costs  than  do  the  less-favored-rate  territories.  The  cost 
of  performing  the  service  In  the  entire  area  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Is  rapidly  approaching  the  cost  In  official  terrltor>-.  Tlie 
cost  In  the  area  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  has  already 
been  clearly  shown  to  be  less  than  the  coet  in  official  territory  for 
the  same  service.  The  interests  of  the  East  and  the  official  terri- 
tory, as  well  as  the  Interest  of  the  whole  country,  demand  that 
there  be  an  end  to  the  gross  and  unjustified  Inequalities  In  freight 
rates  and  that  the  country  be  permitted  to  develop  and  progress  on 
natural  lines.  The  development  of  Indttstry  In  the  West  and  South 
does  not  mean  to  rob  the  Elast  of  Industry.  The  developmen*:  of 
lndu.=try  In  the  West  and  South  means  to  give  a  higher  standard 
of  living  to  the  people  In  those  sections  and  to  Increase  their 
purchasing  power  for  the  products  of  eastern  Industry.  If  we  can 
raise  a  farmer  In  the  West  or  the  South  from  an  80  cents  a  day 
Income  to  a  $3  a  day  income  as  an  Industrial  worker,  we  have 
furnished  a  consumer  with  a  new  purchasing  power  for  the 
products  of  the  work  of  a  high-priced  mechanic  In  the  East. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan,  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  made  a  study  of  the  value  that  comes 
from  the  decentralization  of  lndu.<5try.  He  compared  the  States  of 
Mississippi  and  Ohio.  In  Ohio  he  found  Industry  distributed 
almost  ideally.  Mississippi  has  practically  no  Industry.  In  Mlssj.s- 
sippi  he  found  only  13  percent  of  the  population  urban.  In  Ohio 
the  population  Is  63  8  urban.  Dr  Morgan  asks  "•  •  •  and  what 
of  agriculture?"  M-ssisslppi.  \^-lth  an  area  larger  than  that  of 
Ohio  and  with  farming  practically  Its  only  occupation,  produces 
annually  agricultural  products  to  the  value  of  only  $965,000,000. 
Ohio,  a  smaller  State  with  less  land  In  agriculture  and  fewer 
farmers,  produces  for  the  comparable  year  $3,096,000,000  In  agri- 
cultural products,  nearly  three  and  a  third  times  as  much  In  value 
as  Mississippi.  Dr.  Morgan  asks,  "Do  you  see  what  Industrv  docs 
for  agriculture?"  Industry  does  two  Important  things  "for  a 
j  locality.  It  decreases  the  tax  rate  of  the  farmer;  It  produces  an 
industrial  wage  to  buy  diversified  farm  products  and  thereby  In- 
creases farm  Income  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  locality. 
When  I  think  of  the  people  of  the  East  and  the  freight-rate 
problem,  I  am  reminded  of  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  July  5.  1937.  at  Mount  Marlon,  N.  Y.  The 
President  was  addressing  the  descendents  of  the  old  Hudson  Valley 
farm  families.  His  Invitation  to  do  so  had  come  from  a  Mrs. 
Meyer,  whose  forebears  came  Into  that  particular  section  of  New 
York  about  the  same  time  the  Roosevelt  forebears  came  there. 
The  President  said: 

"I  was  reading  a  book  the  other  day.  a  book  talking  about  the 
politics  of  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago  and  i-hc  good  people 
of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  who  were  all  opposing  this  "crazy" 
Idea  of  Governor  Clinton  to  build  a  great,  big  ditch  from  Albany 
out  to  Buffalo.  Well,  the  people  here  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
had  a  reason  to  object  to  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal  because 
we  of  that  time  were  the  granary  of  New  York  City.  Most  of 
the  wheat  for  the  city  of  New  York,  most  of  the  oats  for  the  horses 
down  there,  most  of  the  rye.  mt^st  of  the  corn  that  was  used  in  the 
city  was  grown  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley  for  the  very  Elmple 
reason  that  the  people  out  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  had 
no  means  of  transporting  their  products  to  the  city. 

"But  Gov.  Uc  Witt  Clinton  was  thinking  about  the  whole  State. 
He  was  thinking  about  thousands  of  people  who  had  moved 
out  beyond  the  Catskill  Mountains— think  of  It,  away  out  in  the 
wilderness — and  they  had  no  way  of  making  a  decent  livelihood 
If  they  couldn't  get  the  products  of  their  farms  Into  the  city. 
And  so,  over  the  opposition  of  us  people  here  In  the  valley  who, 
frankly,  were  too  selfish  in  thinking  only  about  ourselves,  the 
legislature  and  the  Governor  built  "Clinton's  big  ditch,"  the  Erie 
Canal. 

"Well,  it  did  hurt  our  farms  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  I  noticed  that  the  Meyer  family  did  not  becom<s 
extinct  because  of  that  and  neither  did  the  Roosevelt  family. 
Since  then.  In  the  later  generations,  we  have  Invented  new  kinds 
of  crops — not  Just  the  crops  that  we  raise  on  our  own  soil  but  the 
crops  that  come  to  us  every  summer  out  of  the  big  city,  and  they 
are  very  welcome" 

While  we  speak  of  the  East,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  a  letter 
from  Mr.  D.  Scrlvanlrh.  president  of  D.  Scrlvanlch  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, written  to  Hon    A.  Leonako  Allen,  Member  of  Congress 
In  which  Mr   Scrlvanlch  says:  ' 

"It  is  about  time  that  everybody  may  realize  that  the  Civil  War 
Is  over  and  has  been  over  and  that  discrimination  in  transporta- 
tion Is  hurting  the  entire  Nation,  no  matter  where  this  discrimi- 
nation Is  effective.  Transportation  Is  one  of  our  malor  problems, 
and  many  of  our  economical  Ills  are  due  to  the  difficulty  which 
the  flow  of  trade  finds  In  keeping  an  even  keel  because  of  the 
unfortunate  barriers  raised  everywhere  by  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

"It  Is.  Indeed,  a  shameful  thing  when  in  an  age  of  plenty,  and  In 
a  country  as  rich  as  ours,  we  may  have  sections  of  our  country 
In  dire  need  of  the  very  same  staples  which  are  even  too  plentifvU 
in  other  sections. 
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"Toil  mlfht  hare  seen  by  the  papers  recently  the  story  of  srun^ 
epreadmg  through  Maine  and  Vermont  because  our  northern  broth- 
el s  are  vmable  to  get  che-iply  enough  orcnrres  from  Florida  and 
California,  and  yet  both  in  Florida  and  California  many  oranges 
vhleh  could  Fave  life  on  the  Canadian  border  are  rotting  away 
waiting  for  buyers. 

"Right  here  in  P'niladolphla  we  have  to  pay  35  cents  per  dozen 
for  eating  oranges,  for  which  the  Florida  grower  does  not  get  a 
nickel." 

Mr  Scrlvanlch  rpeaks  as  one  consumer  living  In  the  region 
enjoying  low  rates  on  manufactured  and  processed  goods.  It  is 
plain  that  these  consumers  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
draw  on  all  sources  of  products  in  the  United  States  in  meeting 
their  daily  requirements.  Their  source  of  supply  for  finished  goods 
is  largely  limited  to  one  region  Irrc-pectlve  of  whether  or  not  It 
is  the  region  where  goods  may  be  produced  most  efficiently  and 
at  the  lowest  cost.  The  consumers  of  cfllcial  territory,  as  well 
as  the  consumers  cf  all  the  territories,  have  the  right  to  purchase 
their  goods  and  their  necessities  In  a  Nation-wide  market  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  To  deny  them  this  right  Ls  to  impnise 
undue  and  unjust  burdens  upon  them  and  to  deprive  them  of  the 
fair  treatment   which   as  American  citizens  they   are   entitled   to. 

One  may  a.^k.  what  of  the  railroads  of  the  West  and  South  if 
rates  are  to  be  reduced?  From  the  standpoint  of  these  carriers, 
and  certainly  in  the  Interest  of  a  s<iund,  long-range  policy.  It 
might  be  desirable  that  rates  be  reduced.  Indeed  a  study  of  the 
situation  of  many  of  these  carriers  indicates  that  one  of  their 
chief  problems  Is  to  reconcile  their  Immediate  revenue  needs 
with  sound,  long-range  policies.  Unless  this  Important  question 
is  satisfactorily  settled,  these  railroads  may  continue  to  be  con- 
fronted with  serious  difficulties.  Recent  experience  with  freight- 
rate  Increases  in  these  regions  indicates  that  this  procedure  does 
not  offer  a  permanent  cure  for  railroad  Ills.  Today,  for  instance, 
the  railroads  of  the  West  and  the  South,  notwithstanding  the 
high -rate  levels  which  they  charge  on  manufactured  goods  par- 
ticularly, are  not  more  prosperous  than  the  ea.stcrn  railroads. 
In  fact,  the  very  contrary  is  true  in  some  cases.  A  revision 
of  freight  levels  which  would  give  the  railroads  In  and  between 
each  of  the  territories  a  greater  volume  of  traffic  would  result 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  western  and  southern  railroads.  The 
railroads  of  the  West  ani  the  South  need  business  and  this 
business  can  only  come  through  the  development  and  Indus- 
trialization of  these  sections,  ba.sed  upon  a  better  and  wiser 
utilization  of  their  natural  resources.  To  relieve  any  unneces- 
sary- apprehension  on  this  scor^.  however.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  removal  of  discriminations  does  not  always  require  re- 
ductions in  rates.  Some  may  be  reduced  where  found  to  be  too 
hleh  and  others  that  are  urduly  low  may  be  Increased. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Freight  As.«ocla- 
tlcn.  In  testifying  as  a  representative  of  the  southern  railroads  In 
behalf  of  the  reduction  of  rates  In  the  so-called  Governors'  case. 
Bald:  "We  believe  that  the  making  of  competitive  rates  from  the 
South  to  official  terrltorj"  on  the  basis  which  we  advocate  Is  not  only 
in  the  Interest  of  southern  railroads  and  southern  shippers  but  Is 
likewise  to  the  interest  of  the  greet  mass  of  consumers  In  northern 
territory  and  therefore  In  the  general  public  interest." 

The  problem  of  regional  differences  in  freight-rate  structures  In 
reality  receives  Its  major  emphasis  from  the  Increasing  conscious- 
ne.ss  of  the  American  people  of  the  Importance  of  properly  conserv- 
ing and  utilizing  their  human  and  natural  resources.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible logically  to  divorce  the  function  cf  transportation  from  the 
broad  subject  of  conservation.  The  demand  for  the  removal  of 
regional  freight-rate  discriminations  is  one  of  the  expressions  of  otir 
conservatlon-mlnded  democracy. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  American  people  came  to 
realize  that  their  natural  resources  were  not  Inexhaustible.  With 
the  settling  of  the  West  there  came  a  realization  that  these  natural 
endowments  were  by  no  means  unlimited,  but  were  being  wa.stefully 
exploited  at  the  ultimate  expense  cf  human  welfare.  With  the  In- 
creasing maturity  of  our  economy  we  began  to  cast  about  for  means 
by  which  to  improve  our  guardianship  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources, which  responsibility  heretofore  had  rested  too  lightly  on 
us.  A  policy  of  better  con.servatlon  and  more  rational  utilization 
has  become  the  order  of  the  day.  We  have  developed  a  keener  sense 
cf  lesponslbility  toward  our  natural  resources  as  the  potential  wealth 
which  our  generation  and  the  generations  to  come  must  use  to 
support,  expand,  and  Improve  our  civilization. 

In  analyzing  the  treatment  of  our  natural  heritage  of  land  and 
raw  materials  we  have  come  to  realize  the  permanent  differences 
in  freight  charges  as  between  regions  accelerate  the  removal  of 
products  and  materials  without  Just  or  adequate  compensation  to 
the  regions  which  furnish  them.  In  the  light  of  our  experience  of 
more  than  a  century  with  organized  transportation  service,  we  ask 
that  each  region  be  given  freight  rates  that  do  not  confine  the 
means  of  livelihood  of  the  people  of  such  region  to  the  depletion 
of  its  soil  and  the  exploitation  of  Its  essential  raw  materials,  pri- 
marily, for  the  enrichment  of  another  region.  May  I  quote  here 
the  w'ords  of  the  Illustrious  Henry  W.  Grady,  spoken  In  1887,  the 
year  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  passed?  These  words  are 
as  true  today  as  they  were  the  day  they  were  spoken  52  years  ago. 
Mr    Grady  said; 

"But  agriculture  alone — no  matter  how  rich  or  varied  its  re- 
sources— cannot  establl.sh  or  maintain  a  people's  prosperity. 
•  •  •  No  Commonwealth  ever  came  to  greatness  by  producing 
raw  materials.  Less  can  this  be  possible  In  the  future  than  In  the 
past.     The  Ccmbtock  lode  is  the  richest  spot  on  earth.     And  yet 


I  the  miners,  gasping  for  breath  1.500  feet  below  the  earth's  surface. 
I  get  their  existence  out  of  the  splendor  they  dig  from  the  earth. 
It  goes  to  carry  the  commerce  and  uphold  the  lndu.stry  of  distant 
lands,  cf  which  the  men  who  produce  It  gt  t  but  dim  report. 
Hardly  more  is  the  South  profited  when,  stripping  the  harvest  of 
her  cotton  fields,  or  striking  her  terming  hills,  or  leveling  her 
superb  forests,  she  sends  the  raw  material  to  augment  the  wealth 
and   power  of  distant   communities." 

And  yet,  this  is  exactly  what  the  West  and  the  South  have  been 
doing  ever  .«;:nce  this  ccuntry  was  founded. 

And  as  a  result  of  this  economy  the  Ea.st  owns  between  80  and 
90  percent  of  the  man-made  wealth  of  the  United  States,  If  not 
more.  Its  proportion  cf  ownership  Is  Increasing  each  year.  Of  the 
200  greatest  corporations  in  America,  180  of  them  are  chartered, 
operated,  and  have  their  home  office  In  the  East.  The  Ea.st  fur- 
nishes between  90  and  95  percent  of  the  national  advertising,  while 
the  West  and  South  divide  the  remainder  about  equally.  Ttie  life 
Insurance  companies  of  the  Ea.st  have  95  percent  of  the  $105,000,- 
OCO.OOO  of  life  Insurance  held  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

Where  Is  the  money  of  the  United  States?  If  we  look  at  the 
demand  deposits  of  the  banks  of  the  Nation,  we  find  that  the 
Ep..?t  has  79  37  percent  of  them,  the  South  9  72  percent,  and  the 
West  10  91  percent.  To  put  the  matter  another  way,  about  half 
the  people  living  In  one-fifth  of  the  countrj-  have  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  dollars  In  American  checking  accounts.  If  we  look  at  time 
deposits,  we  find  that  for  each  southern  dollar  the  East  has  $14 
and  for  each  western  dollar  the  East  has  $7.  Adding  Individual 
time  and  demand  deposits,  as  distributed,  we  find  that  each 
eastern  person  would  have  $41,942,  each  southerner  $80  78,  and 
each  westerner  $222  80.  In  an  emergency,  and  on  the  basis  of  $30 
a  month  for  each  Individual,  every  person  In  the  East  could  live 
for  14  months,  the  western  people  cculd  live  for  7' 2  months,  and 
southern  people  could  go  for  2  months  and  18  days  on  their 
savings. 

As  Prof.  Walter  Prescott  Webb,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  re- 
minds us:  "Erctreme  as  this  picture  Is,  It  falLs  to  do  Justice  to  the 
situation;  It  leaves  out  of  account  two  Important  factors;  northern 
corporation  depo.sits  in  southern  and  western  banks  and  southern 
and  western  Indebtedness  to  northern  Individuals  and  Inttltutlons. 
If  all  the  national  rhain  stores,  oil  corporations,  and  railroads  of 
the  E.ist  should  withdraw  their  deposits  from  southern  and  western 
banks:  if  life  Insurance  and  other  financial  Interests  should  call 
their  loans  and  foreclose  their  mortgages.  It  Is  quite  probable  that 
the  East  would  have  In  its  possession  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
money  of  America,  a  goodly  share  of  real  property,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  miscellaneous  a-ssortment  of  automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators, 
and  other  installment  items." 

The  East  has  this  enormous  ownership  and  control  of  the  money 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  althou'^h  the  West  and  the  South 
together  have  79  percent  of  the  land  of  the  country,  produce  all  of 
j  Iti,  gold  and  sliver,  95  percent  of  Its  oil,  90  percent  of  Its  kimber,  63 
percent  of  Its  agricultural  dollars,  and.  on  the  basis  of  yearly  pro- 
duction., have  practically  a  monopoly  on  the  natural  wealth  of 
America  with  the  exception  of  coal  and  Iron.  The  time  has  come 
when  there  must  be  an  end  to  this  condition  If  the  Nation  is  to 
endure.  The  Omaha  World  Herald  sounds  the  clarion  call  In  the 
following  editorial  of  August  29  last; 

"THE  MIDWEST  MOST  FIGHT 

"The  Middle  West,  laggard  In  growth,  needs  to  face  facts  squarely. 

"TTiere  is  a  wall  around  It,  restricting  Its  markets  to  local  areas, 
binding  its  towns  and  cities,  limiting  the  profits  on  Its  farms,  keep- 
ing Its  population,  in  comparison  with  more  favored  regions, 
stagnant. 

"It  Is  the  wall  of  discriminatory  freight  rates. 

"It  was  built  when  the  railroads,  competing  with  the  Panama 
Canal,  began  to  bid  for  business  against  coastwise  water  carriers. 
They  were  permitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
extend  favors  to  east  and  west  coast  centers  at  the  expense  of  the 
land-locked  Midwest. 

"Then  the  Midwest  began  to  slow  up.  The  process  was  gradual, 
and  only  the  passage  of  the  years  has  made  clear  how  heavy  the  blew 
has  been. 

i  "By  inequitable  freight  rates  the  Midwest's  agriculture.  Its  busl- 
i  ness.  Its  industry,  are  being  con-stnntly  constricted  and  restricted,  its 
growth  stunted,  its  opportunities  narrowed. 

"And  in  the  process  the  railroads  themselves  that  serve  this 
territory  are  drifting  into  insolvency. 

"A  crazy  freight-rate  structure  with  reference  to  llvej^tock  and 
dressed  meats  Is  building  up  packing  centers  on  east  and  west  coasts, 
although  their  natural  home  is  the  Midwest.  Iowa  hogs  are  shipped 
through  Omaha  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  slaughtered  and  dressed. 
Western  Nebraska  cattle  seek  distant  markets  Instead  of  the  home 
market.  It  Is  cheaper  to  ship  livestock.  In  f-plte  of  the  exp.'nse  of 
handling  en  route  and  the  shipment  of  waste,  than  to  ship  dressed 
meat. 

"Sugar  Is  produced  by  the  ton  In  western  Nebraska.  But  an 
Omaha  factor>'.  using  sugar,  was  forced  to  move  to  Chicago  to 
gain  lower  freight  rates. 

"The  whole  freight-rate  system  Is  based  upon  precedents  estab- 
lished In  the  days  of  rebates,  bears  little  or  no  relation  to  actual 
traffic  costs,  and  Is  marked  by  discriminations  against  the  Midwest 
in  favor  of  the  coasts. 

"And  we  take  It.  We  take  it  although  It  has  blocked  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  this  vast  and  fertile  area,  with  even,  in  many  pUoes, 
a  dwindling  of  the  poptilatlon. 
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"We  Uke  it,  although  It  penalizes  our  farmera  and  cripples  our 
Industries 

"We  taXe  It,  although  In  the  end  It  means  doom  of  the  railroads 
themselves. 

But  we  need  not  take  It  passively  and  without  effective  pro- 
test. This  western  empu-e  must  band  together  to  fight  for  a  fair 
dctd  in  freight  rates 

•It  must  flgl.t  with  the  railroads  and  the  I.  C.  C.  in  one  field. 
And  It  must  fight  for  river  service  and  barge-rail  competition  In 
another  field. 

"If  we  dun't  fl^ht  and  fight  hard,  we  accept  death  by  attrition." 

If  the  West  dus.  If  the  South  dies,  the  Nation  dies.  Once  again, 
a  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand:  once  again  we  cannot 
remain  half  slave  and  half  free.  We  cannot  remain  half  rich  and 
half  poor  No  longor  can  one  great  region  grow  richer  while  the 
other  two  great  regions  grow  relatively  poorer.  If  our  Nation  Is  to 
endure  there  ipust  be  that  unity  of  our  people  which  alone  can 
come  from  all  regions  growing  and  becoming  richer  In  all  those 
things  Tjhlch  please  and  prosper  human  kind.  We  must  be  a 
Katiuu  'a  our  economy  as  well  as  in  our  geography. 


Portrait  of  Hon.  Royal  C.  Johnson 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  29,  1939 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  29,  1939.  an  oil  paint- 
Inji  of  our  former  colleague,  Hon.  Royal  C.  Johnson,  of  South 
Dakota,  who  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  was  presented  to  that 
committee  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Johnson  throughout  the 
country  through  Hon.  Stephen  Chadwick,  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  accept 
that  painting,  which  now  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  World  War 
Veterans  Committee. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Insert  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  on 
that  occasion. 

VBCSCNTATION   OT   PORTRArr  Ilf  WORI  D  WAR  VrmiANS  COMMTTTIX  ROOU 

JUNK   20.    1039 

Mr  Rankin  The  Chair  recognizes  Hon.  Stephen  Chadwlck,  na- 
tional onxnuindtr  of  the  American  Leit'.on. 

Mr  CtiAOWicK  Mr  Chairman,  on  thi.f  occasion.  If  it  meets  with 
your  approval.  I  would  like  to  have  the  colors  of  the  American 
Lesrinn  advanced  by  our  national  color  guard  of  Washington. 

(Advancing  of  the  colors  ) 

Mr  CiiADwirK  So  Ioiik  as  a  fre«  and  sflf-ffov^nlnir  pM>ple  pro- 
▼Irtr  for  tl.r  iie<r».Mtle«(  of  the  dcp«'ndentfl  of  tho»c  who  die  In  the 
service  of  the  |)e<i|*le  and  provide  for  tb«  necmMitles  of  thooc  who 
are  broken  in  mind  atid  body  by  reason  of  their  service,  so  lonx 
th(»e  free  people  will  never  want  for  defenders  of  the  Institutions 
which  make  them  free 

Born  out  of  the  Wnrld  War  there  was  a  great  fraternity,  a  fra- 
ternity wh!cl»  dinrovi  r»d  that  "u  man  was  a  man  for  a'  that."  It 
made  no  dlfTerence  whether  he  were  Jew  or  gentile,  and  made  no 
difference  whether  he  were  black,  white,  red.  yellow,  or  brown.  If 
he  expressed  him^-lf  as  willing  whrn  the  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  him  to  defend  the  institutions  of  his  Nation  Some  were  called 
upon  to  die.  Some  were  broken  In  mind  and  body.  Some  of  ua 
lived  In  health  lx*caiu>e  of  the  sacrifices  of  those  men,  of  every  race 
or  cn-ed 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
World  War.  with  tlie  responsibilities  of  the  Nation  to  Its  defenders 
fcattored  among  several  countries,  saw  fit  to  organize  the  World 
War  Veterans  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
man  Instrumental  in  the  formation  of  that  committee  Is  the  man 
whom  we.  as  Lfslonnalres.  today  seek  to  honor.  Sometime  ago  we 
asked  if  we  might  be  privileged  to  present  to  the  committee,  so  that 
It  might  adorn  these  walls  for  all  time,  a  portrait  of  Royal  Johnson, 
late  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  and  first  chairman  of  this  Important  committee. 

So  today  I  am  happv  that,  as  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  through  the  action  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Legion,  we  can  be  here.  Mr.  Johnson,  at  the  time  I 
made  the  request,  had  met  with  an  accident,  but  I  am  happy  that 
he  could  be  with  us  today.  Not  alone  was  he  Important  in  the 
formation  of  this  committee  and  in  the  formation  of  all  the  laws, 
but  he  himself  was  a  distinguished  soldier  in  the  World  War.  and 
we  think  this  a  fitting  tribute  to  him  as  the  chairman  of  the  first 
committee  and  who  for  a  period  of  9  years  was  Instrumental  in 


the  direction  of  its  cotir?e.  a  course  of  which  we  were  so  proud. 
All  of  the  veterans'  facilities  have  been  established  through  the 
legislation  which  went  through  thlf  committee.  He  introduced  in 
Congress  in  1919  the  biU  creating  and  incorporating  the  American 
Legion. 

This  Is  one  of  the  few  public  opportunities  that  I  have  had.  as 
the  representative  of  a  millicn-man  organization  and  500.000 
women  who  constitute  our  auxiliary,  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
you  and  your  committee,  and  particularly  to  Royal  C.  Johnson, 
the  man  whom  we  seek  to  honor. 

And  so.  on  behalf  of  the  American  Leelon.  I  tender  you  this 
portrait  that  It  may  be  hung  In  this  committee  room,  so  It  may  be 
hung  as  a  memorial  charting  a  course  which  will  long  redound  to 
the  credit  of  this  great  and  free  country',  a  course  which  can  only 
be  approached  through  well-directed  legislation. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  through  a  number  of  years 
to  serve  with  Royal  Johnson  In  these  Halls.  In  public  hear- 
ings and  in  private  conferences  I  had  fullest  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve him  In  action  on  legislative  matters  and  to  collaborate  with 
him  in  the  days  of  trial  and  tribulation  as  he  strove  toward 
equitable  treatment  of  those  bearing  the  scars  of  war.  The  very 
foundation  of  tlie  whole  system  of  Federal  relief  as  It  exists  today 
Is  based  upon  the  Reed-Johnson  Act  of  June  7.  1924.  While 
many  pieces  of  legislation  of  various  sorts  and  covering  many 
activities  were  sponsored  by  Royal  Johnson.  I  believe  If  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  n&sae  one  which  should  lastingly  carry 
his  name.  It  would  be  the  act  of  1924.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
every  bill  for  the  relief  of  veterans  that  was  sponsored  by  this 
man  should  carry  his  name,  the  list  would  be  most  extensive. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  either  writ- 
ten or  enacted  any  measvire  that.  In  one  swoop,  would  do  all  that 
everyone  desired  In  the  way  of  veterans'  legislation.  Indeed,  there 
has  never  appeared  before  this  committee  a  single  bill  that  finally 
found  Its  way  into  the  statute  books  which  wa.=  not  amended  In 
seme  way.  In  other  words.  iH'tween  what  is  desired  and  what  Is 
practical  Is  what  makes  the  word  "legislation"  almost  synonvmous 
with  "compromise  "  Time  after  time  I  have  seen  Royal  Johnson 
face  Insurmountable  obstacles  In  his  endeavors  to  obtain  certain 
objectives  for  those  with  whom  he  served,  and  on  many  occasions 
when  it  appeared  that  any  legi.slation  whatsoever  was  impossible  it 
was  the  honesty  and  popularity  of  this  man  that  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  achieve  something. 

Ir  has  becom.e  a  trite  saying  around  the  Capitol.  "This  Is  all  a 
nonpartisan  matter."  No  matter  what  Is  the  nature  of  the  legis- 
lation this  Is  always  a  convenient  expression,  although  It  usually 
means  nothing.  However,  the  records  show,  and  I  can  attest,  that 
durini?  his  leadership  of  this  committee  Royal  Johnson's  consistent 
effort  was  to  place  veterans'  legislation  on  a  plane  above  partisan- 
ship. Just  as  a  single  example  tvpical  of  his  endeavors,  I  recall  that 
when  there  were  many  complaints  about  the  conditions  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  he  decided  that  the  true  facts  should  be  developed  re- 
gardless of  where  the  chips  might  fall  or  the  responsibility  might  be 
placed,  he  named  a  member  of  the  other  party  as  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  to  Investigate  certain  sections  of  the  country  under 
Insiruciions  that  the  truth  should  be  brought  out  regardlFs<i  of 
whether  plea!«unt  or  unpleasant  and  reoponsibllitles  for  failure* 
should  be  placed  without  regard  to  the  official  who  might  be  to 
blame.  I  might  interpolate  at  this  point  that  the  pre<«cnt  chairman 
of  this  committee  Mr  Rankin.  Is  endeavoring;  to  (oilow  the  rame 
policy  of  nonpartl»an.<»hlp  In  the  conduct  of  the  present  committee. 

One  of  Royal  Johnson's  first  acts  when  war  came  was  to  nsign 
his  congrriM-ional  seat  He  enlisted,  went  through  the  rignr*  of 
severe  training  as  a  private  and  noncommissioned  >  fficer;  hr  went 
overseas  and  was  promoted;  hi:  led  his  troops  thr(,UKli  the  hell  of 
enemy  shell  fire,  and  for  valor  in  action  he  earned  the  Duttn- 
gul«hed  Brrvirc  CroM.  After  a  long  siege  of  hospltaII/,ation  he 
returned  to  congrewiionul  dutic*  and  was  amr^ng  the  first  to  teallz« 
that  the  treatment  of  th'-  returning  wounded  men  was  intolerable. 

At  that  rime  the  handling  of  the  disabled  was  scattered  through 
a  labyrinth  of  Federal  agencies  totally  uncoordinated,  and  In 
chaotic  condition  from  broad  policies  down  to  the  handling  of 
the  individual  cases.  Indeed.  Congress  itself  was  no  more  pre- 
pared to  handle  the  problem  than  were  the  other  Government 
bureaus,  so  It  was  largely  through  hU  efforts  that  one  committee 
In  Congrete  was  named  to  meet  the  situation  and  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  the  confusing  and  conflicting  Federal  bureaus 
were  gathered  under  one  head  with  one  responsibility. 

I  believe  General  Hlnes  would  probably  be  the  first  to  deny  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  of  today  Is  perfect  cr  approaches  per- 
fection. Nevertheless,  those  of  us  who  have  been  close  to  the 
scenes  during  the  Interim  since  the  armistice  can  understand  and 
appreciate  that  things  are  incompiu-ably  better.  In  this  Improve- 
ment It  Is  doubtful  If  one  Individual  Is  entitled  to  a  greater  share 
of  credit  and  appreciation  from  the  disabled  and  their  dependents 
than  Is  Royal  Johnson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  speakers  here  today,  and  I  do  not 
desire  to  trespass  further  upon  the  time  of  this  meeting.  But.  In 
conclusion,  I  do  desire  to  e.ipress  the  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  to  Royal  C.  Johnson  for  his  consistent, 
consideration  of  our  programs  during  the  time  we  were  prlvUegecl 
to  cooperate  with  him  as  chairman  of  this  committee  Further- 
more, both  oiaclally  and  personally  I  extend  to  this  man  our  very 
best  wishes  for  his  continued  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  it  1« 
only  proper  that  there  should  be  placed  In  this  committee  hall  thi.i 
attractive  painting  as  a  constant  reminder  of  ene  who  performed 
well  his  sacred  duUes  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  legislator. 
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Mr  Rankin.  The  Honorable  MUlard  W.  R'.ce.  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Rice.  Honorable  Chairman.  Hon.  Royal  C.  Johnson,  It  gives 
me  real  pleasure  to  have  th?  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  word.s 
in  this  program  as  a  tribute  to  you  for  the  service  which  you  have 
rendered  to  your  less  fortunate  comrades  of  the  World  War.  as  the 
first  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation. 

Prior  to  the  World  War.  I  was  one  of  your  constituent.s.  living  In 
a  small  town  in  northra.stern  South  Dakota.  I  recall  first  seclnjr 
your  name  while  a  student  at  the  University  of  Smth  Dakota  at 
Vcrmilllcn.  Your  name.  Royal  C.  Johnson,  was  written  and  carved 
out  in  the  drawer  and  top  of  my  first  study  table,  in  a  rooming 
house,  in  which  you  had  apparently  lived  and  studied  several 
years  before  that.  I  then  v.ondercd  who  you  might  be.  Soon 
thereafter  you  became  a  Congressman  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  My  father  took  you  around  places,  among  the  townfolks 
and  nearby  farmers,  during  your  campaign. 

During  the  World  War  I  served  overseas  with  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  The  State  of  South  Dakota  took  the  trouble  to 
give  to  all  of  its  citizens,  even  though  serving  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
aiid  Marine  Corps,  the  opportunity  of  voting  in  its  annual  elec- 
tions in  the  fall  of  1918,  by  sending  ballots  overseas  to  them.  I 
received  one  of  such  ballots,  and  then  had  the  privilege  of  voting 
lor  you  for  a  Member  of  Congress,  even  though  you  were  then 
yourself  serving  in  the  Army  in  France. 

After  my  return  to  this  country  I  became  engaged  In  veteran 
activities,  and  .several  times  had  the  occasion  for  personally  con- 
tacting you,  and  for  sending  detailed  briefs  to  you,  in  your  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation. 

Because  of  these  many  and  varied  points  of  contact  with  your 
name  and  with  you  personally.  I  have  long  felt  a  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  the  name  of  Royal  C.  Johnson.  It  is  with  unsual  pleas- 
ure, therefore,  as  an  individual,  and  as  the  legislative  represent- 
ative of  the  V.  F.  W  ,  that  I  extend  to  you,  personally,  and  as 
former  chairman  of  this  valued  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation,  best  wishes  for  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  life,  with 
the  continued  esteem  of  your  former  constituents,  your  former 
associates  in  Congress,  your  comrades,  and  your  friends. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Since  the  House  Is  to  meet  In  a  few  minutes,  we 
will  have  to  hurry  on.  The  next  speaker  will  be  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Hlnes.  the  Administrator  of  Veters>ns'  Affairs. 

General  Hines.  It  has  been  my  prlvUege  and  honor  to  sit  on  the 
opfcslte  side  of  the  table  from  the  committee  first  presided  over 
by  Royal  C.  Johnson  and  later  by  our  dlstin^ui.shed  chairman  at 
this  time.  This  is  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  splendid  work  done 
by  Royal  Johnson  on  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  the  World  War. 
That  work  also  extends  beyond  the  veterans  of  the  World  War, 
becau.«e  this  committee  brought  out  the  basic  leprlslatlon  which 
pave  to  the  veterans  of  all  wars  the  greatest  benefit,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, that  has  ever  been  given — that  of  hospitalization. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  see  this  splendid  tribute  brought  about 
by  the  frreat  American  Legion.  It  demonstrates  the  appreciation 
of  the  veterans'  groups  that  the  work  of  tho.se  men  who  took  part 
In  building  the  original  structure  upon  which  our  present  laws 
are  based,  resulted  In  laws  which  nhow  to  the  American  people 
that  we  do  reeo;<nlzc  i»crvlcc  to  our  country, 

1  appreciate  greatly.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  opporttmlty  of  being 
Invited  to  say  a  few  words  In  commendation  of  the  work  which 
Royal  Johnson  did  In  the  early  days  In  M'ttlng  up  the  present 
structure.  Without  the  support,  the  Hi»il»twnce,  nnd  the  cooMra- 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  World  War  Veteranw  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Reprrfrntntlvcs  from  the  time  that  I  started  In,  now 
aomrthltiK  over  10  yearM  »vo.  It  would  have  been  tmpoMtble  to  have 
cart  led  out  your  wuhes  m  buildinu  and  rarrying  on  our  great 
t.y*tl<rn  of  hospitals  of  which  the  national  commnitder  has  spoken. 
Mont  r/Tttttnly  in  after  years,  when  ihos"  who  come  before  your 
committee  have  on  rpjwrtuiilty  of  appeurlng  here,  they  will  nave, 
occasion  to  recognize  in  that  portrait  a  picture  of  a  man  who 
belic.ed  In  the  veteran  and  believed  In  taking  caro  of  him  and  his 
dependents. 

1  thank  you,  Mr.  Present  Chairman,  and  I  certainly  hope  for 
Mr.  Royal  Johnson  continued  llle  and  lUipp'neHi,  and  I  am  sure 
the  veterans  will  be  always  grateful  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr    R.'.NKiN,  Tlie  pentleman  from  North  Carolina 

Major  BuLwiNKLE.  While  I  realize  Royal  Johnson  Is  a  very  hand- 
some man.  yet  the  picture  fiatters  him.  and  I  think  that  we  should 
see  the  artist  from  South  Dakota  who  painted  this  picture — Miss 
Brisblne — and  Senator  Bulow  here  will  conduct  her  up. 

(S.^r.ator  RfLOW  conducts  Miss  Brisblne  to  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  Rankin.  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  agree  with  Major  Bvtl- 
wiNKLE.  that  I  thouslit  when  we  got  throu;;h  with  Royal  Jchn.son 
on  this  committee,  that  he  was  Just  about  perfect,  but  he  certainly 
has  Improved  In  the  last  few  years.  If  you  don't  believe  that.  Just 
lock  at  this  portrait:  and  I  am  going  to  presont  to  you  now  one 
of  his  greatest  benefactors,  who  put  the  finishing  touches  on  that 
Improvement.     I  present  to  you  Miss  Margaret  Brisblne. 

(Miss  Brisblne  rose  and  made  her  bow.) 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  representative  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  Honorable  Edward  Inman. 

Mr.  Inman.  Mr.  Chairman.  Thomas  W.  Payne,  commander  In 
chief  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans.  Is  In  Detroit  and  found 
it  impossible  to  come  to  Washington  In  time  for  this  presentation. 
He  has  asked  me  to  express  his  regret  that  he  could  not  personally 
pay  tribute   to  Royal   Johnson  today,  although  he   did  authorize 


me  to  bring  his  greetings  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  first  chair- 
man of  this  Important  committee 

It  is  proper  that  organized  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
and  the  2-years'  period  of  conflict  Immediately  following,  partici- 
pate in  this  deserved  tribute  to  the  eminent  soldier  who  was 
chosen  by  his  leaders  in  the  Conj^ress  to  be  first  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  great  many  men  who  served  in  the  ranks  or  In  the 
lower  commissioned  groups  between  1898  and  1902  a.ssumed  the 
leadership  in  the  World  V.'ar.  Tlieir  earlier  experiences  had  fur- 
nished the  baekuround  which  pave  them  necessary  qualities  of 
leadership.  Their  interests,  therefore.  In  the  problems  which  faced 
the  World  War  group  after  demobilization  were  one  with  the  rest 
of  those  who  served. 

When  Comrade  Johnson  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  this  com- 
mittee, his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  veteran  problem,  gained 
from  his  own  outstanding  service  overseas.  peouUarly  fitted  him  for 
the  task  he  undertook.  He  not  only  accepted  but  he  also  sought 
the  advice  of  those  Spanish  War  veterans  who  also  served  In  tho 
great  World  War.  These  men  like  to  feel  that  they  were  a  part 
In  the  building  up  of  the  ground  work  of  veteran  benefits  which 
have  maintained  the  morale  of  the  younger  men  with  whom  they 
served. 

The  policies  first  adopted  by  this  committee  are  being  carried  out 
In  large  part  by  its  present  membership,  a  monument  to  the 
wisdom  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  those  who  labored  with 
him.  Veterans  will  ever  be  grateful  for  the  security  guaranteed 
to  them  and  to  their  dependents  by  the  Conunlttee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Lep'slaMon. 

The  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  are  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  tribute  to  Royal  Johnson  and  to  his  accomplish- 
ments. They  wish  for  him  many  more  years  of  active  service  In  a 
cans?  to  which  he  Is  Intensely  devoted  They  trust,  as  has  been 
suggested,  that  the  precedent  established  here  today  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  future,  to  the  end  that  there  may  adorn  these  walls 
portraits  of  the  present  and  future  chairmen  of  this  committee, 
dedicated  to  their  great  service  for  our  needy  living  In  devoted 
memory  to  our  honored  dead. 

Mr.  Rankin.  This  meeting  would  be  Incomplete  without  an 
expression   from   you,   Major   Bulwinkie. 

Major  Bulwinkle.  After  nearly  20  years'  experience  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  want  to  say  Royal  C.  Johnson  was 
one  of  the  very  best  chairmen  that  I  served  under.  At  the  time 
that  we  started  the  committee  back  there^  In  1922.  I  think  thera 
were  only  9  or  12  Members  of  the  House  who  were  bervlce  men  of 
the  World  War.     Today  there  are    155   In   the   House. 

During  the  years  that  I  served  en  that  committee  there  was  no 
partisan  politics  In  It.  as  the  chairman  so  well  expressed.  There 
was  no  man  who  could  be  fairer  to  the  minority  meml>ers  of  a 
committee  than  Chairman  Royal  Johnson  was  I  was  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  Invctlgated  the  veterans'  hoxpltals, 
and.  of  course,  we  had  the  as.«lstance  of  General  Hlnes  and  his 
staff,  and  I  mustn't  f on;,  t  Mllllken.  Watson  Miller,  and  some 
others,  but  we  two  Democrats  collaboraU-d  with  Royal  C.  John- 
,  son  In  writing  the  net  of  1924  V/e  had  a  great  committee,  and 
It  Ic  a  great  committee  yet  I  hope  that  It  will  still  continue  to 
do  as  It  did  In  those  days,  and  I  know  that  It  will  under  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  are  first  Americans,  we  are  next  service  men  of  tht 
World  War. 

I  nm  delluhtcd  that  this  picture  In  presented  by  the  TiCKlon.  and 
I  hope  thfit  they  will  place  In  the  committee  rnom  the  pfirtralta 
of  each  succeeding  chairman  of  this  committee  down  through  th« 
years, 

Mr,  Rankin  We  hsve  the  reprrsentatlvmi  of  the  nihrr  veterans' 
organizations  with  us,  and  I  am  going  to  Introduce  now  tho  Hon- 
orable lliomits  Kirby,  of  the  Disabled  American  Veiefana  of  th» 
World  War 

Mr  KiKur.  Mr  Chalrmim.  I  nm  pleased  to  add  the  felicitations 
of  the  disabled  American  veteran*  to  the  on«  whom  we  are  hon« 
oring  today. 

In  looking  over  this  assembly,  which  overflows  Into  the  cor- 
ridors. It  Is  b<ll''ved  that  It  Is  representative  of  the  very  croM- 
sections  that  would  make  Roysl  Johnnon  proud.  We  have  here 
today  not  only  members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  ranking 
reprehciitatlves  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  nnd  the  rvrvlce 
organlziitlons.  but  there  are  included  relatives,  cla.ssmates,  former 
colleagues,  profefslcnal  associates,  and  th'jse  with  whom  Ro\al 
Johnson  served  In  the  crucible  of  war  It  Is  doubtful  If  niny 
former  Member  of  Congress  or  former  soldier  ever  had  gathered  In 
his  honor  a  more  representative  host. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Tlie  Chnlr  recf  gnlzes  at  this  time  our  distinguished 
former  chairman,  the  Honorable  Royal  C.  Johnson,  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Johnson  Mr  Chairman,  Commander  Chadwlck,  and  friends: 
The  few  words  I  shall  u;e  today  will  express  nothing  of  tho 
emotions  I  feel,  becau.se  I   ."-hall   not  allow  myself  to  show  them. 

This  Is  an  occasion  which  can  never  happen  twice  In  the  life 
of  any  man,  and  the  expressions  of  the  commander  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  concerning  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation,  and  my  connection  with  that  work 
between  1923  and  1931,  savor  much  of  the  reading  of  one's  own 
obituary.  Perhaps  It  is  much  like  a  decoration  awarded  posthu- 
mously. 

It  will  always  be  Impossible  for  me  to  really  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciate  this  occasion. 

I  have  been  fortunate  In  that  there  has  been  much  of  h<»p- 
plness  in  my  life — the  happiness  of  college  days,  the  happy  time 
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whrn   I   was    tn    the    Armj,    and    the    18   wonderful    years   as   e 
Member  of  the  House  of  Represrntatlves. 

After  all  of  thote  years  In  Congress.  I  may  say  rather  advisedly 
tlmt  no  one  will  receive  much  from  congressional  service  but 
self-respect  outside  of  the  wonderful  friendships  that  one  makes. 

Many  of  thoee  friendships  are  terminated  forever  becau.se  at 
leaat  half  of  the  cr.ginal  Members  of  this  famotis  committee  have 
gone  to  their  final  reward 

I  am  not  particularly  modest,  but  I  do  feel  modest  today  becatise 
1  am  beln^  honored  above  my  deserts.  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee did  not  enact  the  legitlation  No  man  does  anything  by  him- 
self. If  there  Is  anything  that  I  did.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  service  man  after  the  World  War,  or  anything  that 
you  arc  doing  today  with  the  same  purpose  In  mind,  it  Is  the  work 
of  Congre.**  and  the  work  of  the  committee,  assisted  by  this  great 
organization,  the  American  Legion,  and  those  other  great  \cteran8' 
crganizaUons,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Di.  abled 
AmLTican  Veterans. 

I  am  sensible  enough  to  know  that  this  painting  will  hang  here 
forever,  so  long  as  the  building  exists,  and  the  fact  that  It  hanejs 
here  would  be  of  the  greau-st  satisfaction  to  me  If  some  of  these 
who  ccme  after  me  would  say,  "With  all  bis  limitations  he  did 
his  best." 

We  are  all  so  much  older  now  than  we  were  In  the  'World  War. 
For  myself.  I  have  two  grandchildren  here  today.  Long  after  you 
service  men  are  taking  a  great  rest  at  Arlington  Cemetery  and  after 
every  one  of  you  who  knew  of  the  faults,  frailties,  and  Inconslst- 
encifs  and  ml.«takes  of  Royal  Johnson  are  gono.  it  might  be  possible 
that  these  liMl,  children  can  come  in  and  take  some  satisfaction  at 
having  been  present  today. 

It  would  be  at  a  time  when  no  one  living  could  tell  of  the 
mistakes  we  made 

There  Is  great  satisfaction  In  living  long  enough  to  make  close 
friends  and  retain  them  Tlils  cross  section  of  old  and  young,  men 
and  women,  of  all  political  faiths  and  religions  who  are  here  today 
gives  me  the  satisfaction  of  having  made  tome  friendships. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Mr.  Commander,  LeRionnaires, 
former  Members  of  Congress,  three  or  four  of  you  who  were  with 
me  at  Montfaucon  In  combat  days,  and  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  who 
were  with  me  so  many  years,  I  thank  you  for  this  courteous  gesture 
t<^>  me  and  to  mine. 

Mr.  Rankin  Mr  Commander.  Mr.  Johnson,  veterans  of  the  World 
War.  I  cannot  expretvj  my  feelings  this  morning  as  I  stand  before 
you.  the  representative  of  this  committee  of  which  Royal  C.  Johnson 
was  the  first  chairman,  to  accept  this  portrait  of  a  worthy  man.  a 
brave  soldier,  and  one  of  t'ae  best  friends  the  service  men  of  tMs 
Nation  ever  had. 

Someone  hua  said  that  the  friendships  that  spring  up  between 
members  of  the  different  political  parties  of  the  House  might  wtll 
be  called  the  flowers  that  overhang  the  wall  of  party  politics. 
Whatever  I  might  say  about  Royal  Johnson  this  morning  would 
be  colored  by  an  unaffected  friendship  that  grew  out  of  our  years 
of  association  on  this  committee,  when  we  were  passing  through 
the  troubloiis  times  of  Its  organization,  putting  it  on  its  feet,  and 
establishing  a  policy  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  veterans 
of  the  World  War  and  their  widows  and  orphans. 

I  am  the  only  member  of  the  committee  now  who  was  on  it  the 
first  time  we  met.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
other  members  in  the  room  at  this  time  besides  Mr.  Johnson  and 
our  very  disUnguished  and  very  able  coUeague,  Major  Bulwinkle 
of  North  CaroUna. 

During  those  years,  under  the  guidance  of  the  leadership  of 
Royal  Johnson,  we  not  only  passed  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
World  War  veterans  and  their  widows  and  orphans  but  we  estab- 
lished a  policy  under  which  we  have  built  the  finest  system  of 
veterans'  hospitals  under  the  shining  sun.  No  country  on  earth 
can  boast  of  as  fine  a  sv-stem  of  veterans'  hospitals  as  we  have  In 
the  United  Sutes.  Now  remember  we  haven't  done  everything 
that  we  wanted  to  do.  No  committee  ever  does.  We  are  having 
the  same  troubles  now  that  \*e  had  when  Royal  Johnson  and  I 
were  'shadow  boxing"  on  this  committee,  each  one  fighting  for 
what  he  thought  was  best. 

We  are  most  delighted  to  have  him  here  today  and  to  have  his 
grandson.  Royal  C.  Johnacn.  2d.  with  him.  I  hope  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  send  that  grandson  to  another  foreign  war. 
The  greatest  assurance  that  we  can  have  against  another  conflict 
cf  that  kind  is  for  us  to  properly  take  care  of  the  veterans  of  the 
last  war.  That  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  objectives  of 
the  membership  of  this  committee  ever  since  its  organization. 

Royal  Johnson  was  not  only  a  distinguished  legi.slator,  but  he  wa« 
a  distinguished  soldier  and  made  a  most  enviable  record  in  the 
World  War.  He  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  American  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  the  Order 
of  the  Ptxrple  Heart  for  extraordmary  heroism  against  an  armed 
enemy  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  delighted,  on  the  part  of  this  committee,  and  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  Congress  to  acct-pt  this  portrait  not  only  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  of  World  War  veterans  but  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  it  may  hang  on  these  walla 
long  after  we  have  disappeared  from  public  life,  as  a  constant 
reminder  of 'the  patriotic  services  rendered  by  Royal  C  Johnson 
In  his  efforts  to  do  Justice  to  the  veterans  of  the  World  War.  those 
men  and  their  dependents,  who  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  their 
services  diu-lng  the  conflict  of  1917-18  On  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee 4ud  of  the  Congress.  I  accept  this  portrait  with  pleasure 
and  with  greetings  to  our  former  chairman.  Royal  C.  Johnson. 
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RADIO   ADDRESS   BY    ROBERT    H.    HINCKLEY,    CHAIRMAN    OP 
THE  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  AUTHORITY 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanirrous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  delivered  by  Rob- 
ert H.  Hinckley,  chairman  of  the  Cinl  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity, over  the  National  Radio  Forum,  on  Monday,  July  31, 
1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

With  the  organization  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  ]v.st  a 
year  ago,  the  relation  of  this  Government  to  civil  aviation  wa.s  set 
on  a  new  footing.  After  a  year  of  experience  we  can  take  a  new 
look  at  aviation's  position.  Scarcely  more  than  an  infant  in  years, 
much  of  its  developmeJit  has  been  through  years  of  unprecedented 
depression.  Yet  the  record  of  Its  achievement  would  have  been 
fabulous  even  in  the  supremely  prosperous  1920's. 

When  the  Government  began  to  publish  records  on  civil  air  trans- 
portation 13  years  ago  air  transport  lines  were  operating  on  8.000 
miles  of  routes  within  the  United  States.  Tonight  they  are  serving 
over  3G,000  miles  of  air  routes  within  the  United  States  and  over 
47.000  miles  in  foreign  countries,  and  American-built  alrp  anes 
tinder  foreign  ownership  and  pilotage  fly  on  many  thousands  of 
miles  In  addition.  In  a  dozen  years  the  spread  of  American-operated 
air  transport  has  Increased  tenfold. 

Like  the  clipper  ships  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  air  lines  estab- 
lished by  American  enterprise  with  Goverrunent  encouragement,  and 
sponsorship  range  nearly  from  one  Arctic  region  to  the  other,  cover 
both  oceans,  and  touch  upon  a  hundred  ports,  both  great  and  small. 
During  the  few  minutes  In  which  I  talk  to  you  tonight  American 
transport  planes  will  have  traveled  a  distance  greater  than  that  from 
Mir.ml  to  Seattle.  The  miles  that  they  fly  daily  and  the  passengers 
that  they  carry  almost  double  the  combined  figures  of  the  air  lines 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

A    300-PERCENT   INCREASE 

In  the  whole  year  of  1926  our  commercial  air  lines  carried  no  more 
people  than  could  be  seated  in  n^any  an  auditorium.  During  the  12 
months  Just  ended  they  carried  more  than  the  population  of  Detroit 
or  Lcs  Angeles.     For  everv  air  traveler  in  1926  there  are  300  today. 

More  than  2,000  prepared  landing  places  for  aircraft  spot  the 
map  of  the  United  States,  11.000  airplanes  use  those  airports,  and 
there  are  26.000  pilots  to  use  the  airplanes.  In  the  year  since  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  took  office,  passenger  travel  by  a:r  has 
increased  by  a  third  and  the  number  of  pilots  Is  5,500  more  than 
It  was  a  year  ago. 

All  of  these  figures  and  illustrations  add  up  to  a  single  ccnclu- 
Blon.  They  dramatize  the  fact  that,  moving  Irrcslstlblv  t  head, 
American  civil  aviation  has  multiplied  Itself  many  times  over  with- 
out check  by  economic  disturbance.  American  civil  aviation  has 
become  big  business. 

In  aviation's  growth  it  encountered  laws  and  regulations,  and 
even  the  development  plans  of  cities  that  had  been  drafted  without 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  this  fastest-growing  youngster  in  the 
transportation  family.  Aviation's  many  problems  were  parceled 
out  piecemeal  to  whatever  public  agencies  seemed  fitted  to  cope 
with  them.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  handled  Its  weather 
reports,  the  Department  of  Commerce  Its  airports  and  airways  prob- 
lems, the  Post  Office  Department  awarded  the  contracts  for  carr>-- 
Ing  the  malls,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlslson  fixed  the  rates 
at  which  the  air  lines  would  thereafter  be  paid  for  mall  service, 
and  the  Departments  of  State.  War.  Navy.  Treasury,  and  other 
agencies  of  government  all  intervened  to  varying  degrees. 

SAN    WILD    IN    THE    THIRTIES 

The  aviation  business  ran  wUd  In  the  early  1930'.<;.  In  a  frenzied 
effort  to  get  control  of  air  routes,  transport  companies  mad?  sui- 
cidal bids  on  air-mall  contracts  and  engaged  In  so  manv  ty,->cs  of 
cutthroat  competition  that  by  1938  over  80  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's transport  firms  had  failed.  It  was  said  that  more  than  half 
of  all  private  capital  Invested  in  American  air  transport  had  been 
lost  The  situation  is  fairly  expressed  In  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  early  last  year.     That  report  said: 

"The  result  of  this  chaotic  situation  has  been  to  shake  the 
faith  of  the  investing  public  In  the  financial  stability  of  t;.ie  air 
earners  and  to  prevent  the  flow  of  funds  into  the  Industry." 
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Ttie  committee  of  Congress  that  I  have  Just  quoted  had  been 
Investigating  a  proposal  to  create  a  new  independent  Federal 
agency,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  desiened  expressly  to 
draw  together  at  one  point  all  the  govornnientul  relationships 
to  civil  aviation,  then  so  widely  scattered 

Just  a  year  ago  Congress  pas.sed  the  law  which  set  up  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  not  as  something  to  harass  the  in- 
dustry, but  on  the  industry's  own  recommendation  and  request 
to  provide  a  central  agency  through  which  Government  would 
watch  the  Interests  both  of  the  Industry  and  the  general  public. 
So  far  as  this  Is  regulation.  It  has  been  sought  by  those  regulated. 

COMPOSED    OF    THREE    ELEMENTS 

Administratively,  this  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  Is  composed 
of  three  elements:  The  Authority  of  five  members,  which  de- 
velops economic  and  safety  policies  and  enloices  them  through 
Its  Bureaus  of  Economic  and  Safety  Regulation:  an  administra- 
tor, whose  principal  concern  Is  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  va.'5t  ground  plant  of  the  Federal  airways  system;  a  three- 
man  safety  board,  which  Is  left  free  of  restriction  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  finding  out  actual  facts  concerning  accidents. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  thank  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  and  the  Washington  Star,  not  only  for  myself  and  the  individual 
members  of  the  Authority,  but  also  for  the  administrator  and 
the  safety  board,  for  making  possible  this  radio  report  to  the 
public. 

In  the  light  of  world  events  during  the  past  year,  most  of  us  now 
understand  the  reason  that  Congress  had  for  passing  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act.  Congress  was  thinking  far  beyond  the  long 
recognized  Importance  of  airplanes  to  the  Postal  Service,  and  said 
BO  m  the  new  law.  Air  transport  had  to  be  s'rengthenrd  because 
of  Its  vital  importance  both  in  modern  commerce  and  in  national 
defense. 

In  its  relation  to  the  economic  problems  of  air  transportation 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  enters  wholly  new  territory.  In  the  first 
place.  It  puts  an  end  to  the  unrestrained,  cutthroat  competition 
among  air  carriers  which  a  year  ago  threatened  the  wreck  of  the 
Industry,  by  requiring  that  the  test  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  be  met  before  a  new  line  could  be  established.  The 
new  law  also  gives  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  the  power  and 
responsibility  of  determining  the  amounts  that  air  lines  are  to 
receive  from  the  Government  for  the  transportation  of  mall.  The 
determination  has  to  be  made  after  consldoring  both  the  needs  of 
the  community  for  the  service  to  be  rendered  and  the  need  of  the 
transport  company  for  an  amount  of  revenue  sufficient  to  seYve 
the  public  properly. 

FIXING  OF   MAIL   PAYMENT 

An  air  line  Is  a  permanently  continuing  enterprise.  It  comes 
Into  existence  In  most  ca.ses  partly  because  of  the  desire  for  Im- 
proved postal  service.  To  Insure  that  such  service  can  be  supplied 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  development  of  an  air  trans- 
portation system  that  will  properly  care  for  passenger  and  express 
transportation  and  meet  the  national  defense,  the  payment  to  be 
made  for  the  carriage  of  mall  must  be  fixed  aft^r  examining  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  route  and  keeping  a  continuous 
watch  on  all  the  changes  that  they  undergo. 

Tilt?  way  In  which  mall  compensation  is  paid  can  largely  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  service  that  Is  rendered  and  the  manner  of  Its 
devalopmcnt.  It  is  the  Authority's  policv  to  seek  means  of  pay- 
ment that  will  provide  the  greatest  possible  Incentive  for  develop- 
ment on  sound  commercial  lines  and  the  display  of  commercial 
Initiative   In  seeking   Increased   traffic 

Payments  must  be  sufficient  to  make  It  possible  for  an  efficient 
management  to  do  everything  necessary  to  keep  the  service  at  the 
highest  standard  of  safety  and  reliability. 

NOT    A    SUBSIDY 

Air  transportation  has  a  status  similar  to  that  of  some  other 
classes  of  mail  service  for  which  it  is  traditional  to  pay  amounts 
sufficient  to  instue  that  they  will  be  adequately  performed,  even 
though  the  expense  thereby  Incurred  exceeds  the  pastacre  on  mall 
that  Is  carried.  One  sometimes  hears  the  word  "subsidy"  used  as 
If  all  payments  for  the  carriage  cf  mall  by  air  could  be  properly  so 
described.  To  pay  the  sum  neces.=ary  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  a  necessary  public  service  would  hardly  seem  to  be  a  subsidy  in 
any  event;  but  certainly  It  would  be  absurd  to  describe  as  subsidy 
the  amounts  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  a  service  which  auto- 
matically and  at  the  very  same  moment  brings  most  of  Its  cost  back 
to  the  Treasury  In  Washington.  That  part  of  the  pay  for  carrj-ing 
air  mall  which  is  covered  by  the  po.«tage  on  the  letters  does  not 
come  from  the  Government,  but  from  the  pi-ople  who  mall  the 
letters.  The  Government  Is  merely  the  channel  of  transmission, 
and  that  Is  not  subsidy. 

The  whole  domestic  air  transport  system  has  been  swift  In  its 
approach  to  a  balance  of  the  Government's  nooks  In  that  sense. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1938,  the  last  for  which  figures  are  complete,  the 
total  amount  paid  out  to  air  transport  lines  for  carrying  air  mall 
within  the  United  States  was  some  $15,712,000.  whtreas  the  Post 
Office  Department's  computation  of  the  total  postage  on  air-mall 
letters  showed  about  815.301.000.  While  a  part  cf  the  postal  receipts 
mav,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  having  been  .spent  for  handling  the 
letters  on  the  ground  and  making  the  final  delivery,  the  striking 
fact  remains  that  last  year  the  United  States  Government  paid  to 
domestic  air  lines  only  about  $411,000  more  than  came  back  to  the 
Post  Office  through  purchase  of  air-mail  stamps,  as  against  eight 


times  that  amount  of  direct  deficit  In  1936.  and  a  difference  of  more 
than  $14,500,000  In  1932.  For  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended,  the  pontal 
revenue  may  be  expected  for  the  first  time  to  exceed  direct  pay- 
ments to  domestic  air  lines. 

AVIATION'S    GROWTH 

There  will  be  further  extensions  of  the  alr-transpcrt  network. 
Some  of  them  will  require  rates  which  will  substantially  exceed  the 
postal  revenue  that  may  be  e.xpected.  FYom  the  mompnt  when  each 
line  Is  established,  however,  it  bejrlns  a  development  of  Inherent 
commercial  and  economic  strength  that  tends  on  the  whole  to  a 
steady  reduction  of  Its  dependence  on  government. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  aspects  of  American  civil  aviation  In 
which  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  lias  been  engaged  In  the 
past  12  months,  has  been  Its  expansion  beyond  our  own  borders. 
In  12  years  the  route  mileage  operated  has  shown  the  almost  un- 
believable Increase  of  30  000  percent.  Last  year  ovir  foreign  routes 
alone  carried  192  000  passengers. 

These  far-flung,  high-speed  facilities  also  are  vitally  Important 
to  commerce  and  national  defen.'*.  To  the  north  and  south,  they 
bind  the  commercial  interests  of  the  two  Americas  much  closer 
together.  And  across  the  broad  oceans  our  clippers  show  the  way 
to  the  world  In  luxury,  economy,  and  efficiency.  Our  great  air- 
liners are  now  being  purchased  in  many  nations,  and  these  pur- 
cha.ses  make  It  possible  for  us  to  maintain  at  home  manufacturing 
plants  which  would  be  priceless  in  any  emergency. 

ACTIVITIES    CO    AROUND    THE    WORLD 

To  serve  our  foreign  air  routes,  the  responsibilities  and  activities 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  extend  In  varying  defrrre^  lit- 
erally around  the  world.  One  American  company  has  within  the 
past  2  months  Inaugtirated  regular  commercial  air  service  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  while  a  second  Is  completing  survey 
flights  l(X)klng  toward  similar  commercial  service  in  the  future. 

Behind  these  great  accomplishments  are  months  of  Intensive 
study  and  work  not  only  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  but 
by  other  agencies  of  Government,  producing  for  the  first  time  a 
definite  national  policy  on  trans- Atlantic  nlr  service. 

In  close  cooperation  with  the  State  E^epartm^nt  we  have  been 
active  In  a  great  number  of  international  aviation  ronferences  and 
In  conducting  diplomatic  negotiations  for  aviation  agreements 
with  other  countries. 

No  form  of  transportation  could  succeed  if  It  asked  Its  patrons 
to  assume  undue  risks,  and  In  the  recent  record  of  air  transporta- 
tion nothing  Is  more  Impressive  than  Its  high  standard  of  safely. 
In  the  12  rnonths  that  endi  d  last  night,  the  dome.^tlc  air  lines  of 
the  United  States  flew  more  than  73.000.000  miles  with  pa-ssenpers 
and  carried  an  average  of  more  than  eight  pas-^engers  in  each 
airplane,  yet  there  were  fewer  serious  accidents  than  In  any  year 
since  1926.  when  there  was  less  air-line  flying  In  that  year  than 
there  Is  now  In  a  month. 

SAFETY  DOtTBLED 

By  any  of  the  conventional,  statistics  by  which  safety  Is  meastired, 
air  transport  during  the  12  months  Just  ended  has  been  more  than 
twice  ns  safe  as  in  any  past  year 

I  can  report  tonight  that  there  have  been  more  than  28.000000 
miles  of  airline  flying  since  any  life  has  been  lost  In  an  airline 
accident.  The  total  amount  of  passenger  traffic  during  that  "no 
accident"  period  has  been  equivalent  to  moving  the  entire  half- 
mlllion  population  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  from  their  present  home 
to  Chicago  without  a  single  mishap,  or  of  transporting  the  entire 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  Stales  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York 
with  a  similar  freedom  from  m.isadvcnturc. 

The  superstitious  may  feel  that  I  should  knock  on  wood  when  I 
recite  such  figures,  but  It  Is  not  necessary  to  regard  th'^m  In  buper- 
slltlon's  light,  for  they  are  not  the  result  of  luck  They  are  the 
result  of  hard  work  and  wise  planning,  great  skill  and  threat  care. 
They  tell  a  story  of  air  transport  lines  and  their  people  and  of 
Government  and  its  people  all  pulling  together. 

Con.stantly  Improving  standards  of  safely  come  from  a  constant 
emphasis  on  safety,  and  an  insistence  that  no  chances  shall  ever 
be  taken  and  no  precaution  neglected.  They  come  from  the  airline 
pilots'  pride  In  their  profession  and  constant  study  to  meet  Us 
demands.  They  come  from  the  work  of  research  laboratories  and 
airplane  designers  In  improving  the  airplanes,  and  from  that  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  in  setting  the  requirements  Ihut  new 
airplanes  must  be  able  to  meet  In  all  matters  affecting  safely. 
cormmiuTioNs  to  safety 

Increased  safety  come;j  from  the  research  of  the  airline  operators 
en  means  of  navJRillnE  safely  and  surely  to  the  Intended  landing 
place,  and  from  the  re';earch  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority's 
own  people  In  the  same  fie'd. 

Safety  comes  from  25  000  miles  of  modem  airways,  lighted  and 
furnished  with  a  ntl'vcrk  of  ndlo  beams  for  {guidance  and  radio 
markers  of  various  types  to  give  the  pilot  his  location  along  his 
course — -a  vast  ground  plcnl  .=et  up  and  maintained  under  the 
direction  of  the  administrator  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority, 
and  Improved  from  time  to  time  as  new  discoveries  in  radio  i>clence 
permit. 

PlnaHy,  safety  comes  from  the  ceaseless  study  of  accidents — not 
only  the  accidents  that  have  happened,  but  those  that  might 
possibly  happen  and  that  can  be  prevented  if  they  are  foreseen 
and  the  necessary  precautions  taken.  It  is  for  precisely  that  pur- 
pose that  the  Air  Safety  Board  was  established  within  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority,  having  no  other  responsibilities  to  break 
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Into  lis  time,  and  free  to  devote  Itaelt  exclusively  to  study  and 
recommendattoDB  that  will  save  lives  and  lncrc.i£e  public  ccnfl- 
denre  In  the  airplane. 

Tnke  all  the  work  of  government,  add  to  it  the  constant  efforts 
of  the  aircraft  industry  In  its  various  parts,  and  you  will  know 
^^hy  we  look  forward  with  confldence  to  seelns  air  tran£portation 
bjreak  Its  own  safety  records  over  and  over  again. 

TH'.RTITN     COLLEGE    TRAINING     COURSES 

Almost  as  soon  as  it  wa«  or;;anlzed.  the  Authority  bc^an  to  de- 
velcp  a  plan  for  training  a  large  number  of  civilian  pilots.  As  a 
trial  effort,  with  the  aid  of  funds  from  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration, we  already  have  conducted  13  training  courses  at  a^  ma;iy 
colIeRes  In  various  parts  of  the  country — coursr s  using  not  only 
the  collfge  facilities  but  those  at  marby  flying  fields.  At  the  first 
9  Mrhools  to  get  this  course  under  way.  220  students  were  enrolled; 
and  of  these,  215  already  have  received  their  private  Qying  cer- 
tincatea 

We  believe  that  these  experiments  are  the  beginning  of  proof  that 
•  »rry  large  percentage  of  the  peneral  public  can  fly  airplanes — 
part  cularly  since  qualified  Instructors  are  extravagant  In  their 
prn'.se  of  these  graduates  rating  their  general  level  of  efBriency 
far  nbove  the  giaduates  of  flyincr  schools  that  have  not  heretofore 
employfd  the  well-planned  flight  course  now  prepared  by  the 
Authority. 

On  the  ba.<!ls  of  this  experience,  wc  asked  and  Congress  has 
authorized  a  much  larger  program  for  the  future. 

Tins  program  Is  in  line  with  the  democratic  philosophy  which 
ma:!itains  that  one  of  the  best  means  for  national  defense  Is  the 
development  of  clvlUan  personnel  and  facilities  which  can  be 
quiclily  turned  to  defense  when  cmer^-ency  arises,  but  which  may 
be  u.->ed  for  peacetime  activities  if  no  such  emergency  develops. 

PRnOR.\M  WONT  BK  A  LOSS 

If  no  military  emergency  develops,  there  will  be  no  economic  loss. 
These  pilots  will  use  their  training  In  aviation  In  peaceful  pursuits. 
As  mechanics  In  airplane  and  airplane-motor  factories,  as  dis- 
patchers in  the  airport  towers,  ae  workers  in  the  weather  stations, 
as  .en,   as   aeronautical   engineers,   as   aiiport   m.inagtrs,   as 

ad:  .tors  and  executives  In  aviation  companies,  they  will  be 

rr.  '  nt  arid  thtrrfcre  more  desirable  workers  because  of  their 

k..  and  skill  as  pilots.    Furlheimore.  they  and  their  friends 

and  f»nulus  are  more  likely  to  become  customers  of  the  scheduled 
air  lines  Many  will  be  purchasers  of  airplanes  for  business  and 
for  pleu.-ure 

Already  the  effect  of  cur  small  experimental  training  program 
has  been  felt  by  the  light-plane  Industry.  All  companies  manu- 
facturing light  airplanes  r*port  increased  business,  and  some  of 
them  report  difficulty  In  filling  ciders  in  spite  of  100- percent  In- 
crease In  their  production  Cert,  inly  the  increased  employment 
that  will  grow  out  of  the  proposed  training  program  will  be  a 
byproduct  that  will  not  t)e  the  least  cf  Its  desirable  features. 

That  Is  the  story  I  wanted  to  tell  you — the  story  of  how  Ameri- 
can civil  aviation  has  Ijecome  today  supreme  in  the  world,  and  of 
how  the  aviation  agency  of  your  Government — the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Authority — -has  coordinated  the  Government's  part  In  this 
achievement,  during  its  first  year  of  existence. 

Should  anyone  come  before  the  micrcphone  a  year  from  now  to 
speak  to  a  similar  title,  thf  figures  he  will  give  ycu  will  be  still 
more  impressive;  the  indu.«-trles  that  deal  with  civil  aviation  will 
be  producing  still  more  planes,  and  flying  still  more  miles  with 
even  greater  safety:  and  still  more  of  you  In  th?  radio  audience 
will  listen  to  him  with  more  underytanding  Interest  bec8iL«e  you 
will  have  become  regul-ir  air  travelers  and  users  cf  aviation's 
service. 


Remember  Goliad  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  H.\RBERT  DAVENPORT  AT  DEDICATION  OP 
GOUAD  MONUMENT  ERECTED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  COL. 
J.  W.  FANNIN  AND  HIS  MEN 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Palm  Sunday.  March 
27.  1836,  at  Goliad,  Tex.,  occurred  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
and  revolting  scenes  ever  perpetrated  by  men  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  Col.  J.  W.  Farmin.  Jr.,  a  soldier  and  ofiBcer 
in  the  Armj-  for  the  Independence  of  Texas,  with  about  329 
men  in  his  command,  all  of  whom  were  prisoners  of  war, 
wexe  marched  from  their  prison  at  daylight,  faced  before 


firing  squads,  and  shot  to  death  without  wamJn?.  In  their 
terms  of  surrender  to  General  Urrea  they  had  been  guar- 
anteed the  rights  and  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war  under 
international  law. 

Their  execution  was  ordered  by  President  Santa  Anna. 
President  of  Mexico.  It  is  historically  referred  to  as  the 
Goliad  massacre,  and  shared  with  the  Alamo  in  the  battle 
cry  at  San  Jacinto  of  "Remember  the  Alamo!  Remember 
Goliad!" 

The  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  occurred  nearly  1  month  later 
and  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  ever 
achieved  upon  the  field  of  battle.  About  600  An:iericans. 
under  Sam  Houston,  actually  killed  more  than  700  Mexicans, 
and  captured  as  many  more,  including  the  Cominander  in 
Chief,  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexico,  the  self- 
styled  "Napoleon  of  the  West." 

The  Goliad  massacre  was  cnc  of  the  important  events 
which  led  to  the  indepjcndence  of  Texas  and  its  ultimate  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  j 

Thp  State  of  Texas  has  erected  a  monument  and  estab- 
lished a  State  park  at  Goliad  in  honor  of  Colonel  Fannin 
and  his  men.  This  park  was  dedicated  on  June  4,  1939,  when 
the  dedicatory  address  was  delivered  by  Hon,  Harbert  Dav- 
enport, of  Brownsville.  Tex.  His  address  is  of  great  historical 
and  educational  value,  and  is  herew^ith  embraced: 

It  l3  proper  and  fitting  now  that  the  people  of  Texas  have  at 
last  performed  the  sacred  duty  of  commemorating  the  men  who 
died  for  Texas,  at  Gnltad,  March  27,  1836;  and  of  marking  the 
grave  where  now  they  He,  that  their  memorial  has  been  erected  by 
th?  State  of  Texas  and  paid  for  by  the  Uni'.ed  States.  They 
died  as  soldiers  of  Texas:  but  their  place  In  history  is  not  so  much 
In  That  they  lived  and  died  for  Texas,  as  in  that  they  were  tlal:i 
&n  Texa.s  volunteers  from  the  United  States.  Tlie  memory  of  their 
wanton  and  needless  slaughter  was  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury the  controlling  influence  in  the  international  relationships  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Though  part  of  the  Texan  battlecry  at  San  Jacinto  was  "Re- 
member Goliad!"  (more  literally.  "Remember  Labadee!"  "Remember 
the  Alamo!")  was  what  the  Texans  really  meant.  "Fcrget  Goliad" 
was  then,  and  has  always  been  a  more  precise  expression  of  the 
mingled  shame  and  pnde  with  which  Texas  regarded  Pannlns 
men  That  anarchy  in  Texas  councils;  Incompetent  Texan  lead- 
ership and  worse;  petty  personal  prejudices,  factional  Inirigues. 
and  high-handed  dttermlnation  of  minor  Texan  leaders,  each 
to  have  his  own  way,  were  directly  responsible  fur  the  horrors  of 
Goliad,  was  well  known,  to  all  Texans,  in  1836.  But  struggling 
Texas  had  then  no  time  for  mortification,  and  could  not  afford 
sliame.  Harmony  in  council  and  unity  in  action  were  as  necessar,' 
after  San  Jacinto  as  when  the  want  of  them  led  to  the  shameful 
sacrifice  of  Fannin  and  his  men.  If  those  responsible  should  be 
pointed  out  and  punished,  unity  and  harmony  could  not  prevail. 
Colonel  Fannin,  who  was  dead,  and  General  Hou.«ton.  now.iht; 
popular  Idol,  could  conveniently  be  made  to  shoulder  the  blame. 
And  the  Texans.  In  another  sense,  had  a  shame-faced  feeling 
that  the  men  of  Goliad  had  let  tbf^m  down  Texas  undertook  her 
unequal  struggle  with  Mexico  sustained  by  an  almost  insolent 
relln.ice  on  race  pride.  That  Texans  were  natural  soldiers  and 
brave  men.  and  invincible  as  against  Mexican  courage,  and  Mexican 
numbers,  and  Mexico '^  material  means,  were  the  touchstones  cf 
Texas  confidence  and  Texan  faith. 

In  the  first  capture  of  Goliad,  and  at  Conception.  Llpantltlan.  the 
taking  of  San  Antonio,  and  at  the  Alamo,  and  San  Jacinto,  the 
legend  of  Texan  Invincibility  had  been  abundantly  sustained 
Defeat  of  the  Grant  and  Johr.stin  parties  could  be  attributed 
to  overwhelming  numbers,  assisted  bv  surprise.  But  if  looked 
to  too  closely,  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Colonel  Fannin  would 
have  to  be  explained;  and  the  explanation  admitted  that  even 
Texas  courage  was  not  proof  against  hunger,  thirst,  and  blunders 
in  strategy  and  tactics,  and  that  Mexicans  could  be  brave.  Before 
such  admissions  were  forced  upon  the  Texans.  the  story  of  Mexi- 
can faithlessness  at  Goliad,  and  of  the  treacherous  deaths  of 
Colonel  Fannin  and  his  men.  had  spread  like  wildfire  over  the 
United  States.  No  other  moment  in  American  history  has  sur- 
passed, for  Indignation  and  deep-seated  horror,  that  when  the 
tragedy  of  Goliad  was  thus  made  known.  The  victims  of  Goliad 
now  foueht  more  eCectively  for  Texas,  in  death,  than  they  could 
ever  have  fought  la  life  wnth  all  their  gallantry  and  c'curag?. 
The  Texans  were  glad  to  bury  their  recollections  of  the  self-ssekmg 
and  Inefficiency,  and  almost  criminal  apathy,  which  had  brought 
about  the  sacriGre  of  Fannin's  men  and  join  In  the  world-wade 
expression  of  Indignation  and  horror,  ending  from  Santa  Anna's 
stupid  and  ghastly  mistake.  Texas  made  provision  in  land  bounties 
for  the  heirs  of  the  Goliad  victims,  and  remembered  the  Alamo, 
glorified  San  Jacinto,  and  cursed  Santa  Anna  and  all  Mexicans, 
thereby  forgetting  Goliad  and  softening  the  memory  of  their  own 
sins.  And  that  is  what  we  of  Texas  have  been  doing  ever  since. 
It  Is  no  accident,  nor  yet  Is  It  an  error  of  those  charged  with 
responsibility  lor  building  In  Texan  memorials,  that  tins  one  com- 
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pares  with  the  magnificent  shaft  commemorating  San  Jacinto  as 
the  faint,  cold  radiance  of  Polaris  compares  with  the  noonday 
splendor  of  a  Texan  summer  sun.  Such  is  and  alwa>'s  has  been  the 
Texan  point  of  view.  It  Is  part  of  the  unconscious  tribute  that 
we  pay  to  self-confidence  and  racial  pride. 

THl   TEXAS    RrVOLtmON,    1B3S-3S 

As  a  proving  ground  of  history,  the  Texan  revolution  was 
unique.  Though  fought  on  a  terrain  comparable  with  that  cf  the 
World  War  of  1914-18,  and,  as  regards  the  value  and  area  of  the 
contested  region,  affected  for  a  comparable  prize,  the  numbers  j 
engaged  were  so  small  that  the  historian  can  trace  the  main- 
springs of  human  action  and  human  conduct  which  caused  its 
every  move,  and  actuating  motives,  mental  oddities,  and  moral  > 
obliquities  of  the  participants,  their  shifting  plans — their  increas- 
ing heartbreaks — as  can  be  done  with  no  other  event  of  slmUar  ' 
Importance  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Every  problem,  economic,  i 
political,  personal,  governmental,  emotional,  military,  and  finan- 
cial, that  vexes  our  so-called  modern  era  passes  beneath  the 
microscope  of  the  student  of  history,  who  examines  the  story  of 
Texas  from  May  1835  to  May  1836.  And  under  the  microscope  of 
history,  these  are  seen  In  clear  relief,  even  as  a  slow-motion  picture 
passes,  in  detailed  review,  action  too  rapid  for  the  normal  eye. 
Human  motives,  and  human  conduct,  and  human  reactions  to 
hardship,  ambition,  selfishness,  and  greed,  and  to  a  government 
that  is  either  too  arbitrary,  or  too  weak,  are  In  all  ages,  much  the 
same.  The  United  States.  Mexico,  and  Texas  suffered,  and.  from 
1835  to  1880.  for  the  most  part  solved,  all  the  problems — social, 
political,  economic,  and  governmental — that  threaten  world  peace 
and  human  happiness  today. 

Mexico,  in  1834  to  1835.  sought  relief  from  the  uncertainties  and 
weakne.sses.  hardships  and  petty  tyrannies,  which  arose  from  an 
111-concelved  and  badly  working  effort  at  democracy,  for  which  the 
Mexicrin  people,  not  yet  accustomed  to  self-government,  were  not 
prepared,  and  yielded  to  the  personal  dictatorship  of  Gen.  Santa 
Anna,  as  a  mea.sure  of  relief  from  les.-er  iUs.  For  this  error. 
Mexico  paid  such  penalties  as  those  nations  that  have  surrendered 
themselves  to  despotism  have  always  paid:  In  this  case,  loss  of 
half  her  territory  and  an  unmerited  reputation,  through  many 
decades  for  cruelty,  treachery,  and  bad  faith. 

Texas,  resisting  despotism  and  fighting  for  the  natural  right  of 
a  free  people  to  have  and  maintain  a  free,  orderly  government, 
failed  In  her  first  attempt  to  establish  one  b?caus3  many  of  her 
leaders  were  unwlllln:;  to  make  those  personal  sacrifices  wrlthout 
which  free  govcnunent  cannot  exist., and  failed,  until  too  late,  to 
subordinate  their  selfish  aims.  Individual  prejudices,  factional  in- 
trigues, and  personal  Jealousies  and  ambitions  to  the  common 
good, 

SANTA   anna's   GHASTLY    AND   STUPID   MISTAKE 

But  Santa  Anna  then  set  about  proving  that  no  democratic 
Oovcrment,  however  vicious,  bad.  or  weak,  can  ever  be  as  bad, 
or  ai>  stupid,  or  as  cruel  as  despotism,  even  at  despotism's  best. 
Prior  to  Goliad,  Santa  Anna,  though  notoriously  crafty  and  cun- 
ning, had  net  been  thotight  a  cruel  man;  and  In  spite  of  the 
cautery  a  generation  of  desperate  Internal  flyhtlng,  beginning  with 
the  first  Mexican  outbreaks  against  Spain,  the  Mexican  people  had 
acquired  no  reputation  for  cruelty  or  bad  faith.  Mexico,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Americans,  was  a  friendly  Republic,  not  too  well 
governed,  according  to  our  lights,  but  a  land  newly  aspiring  to 
freedom,  and  Immune,  absolutely,  from  American  aggression  and 
from  undue  Interference  at  American  hands.  Thl.s  was  but  too 
well  proved  In  November  and  December  1835.  Gen.  Jose  An- 
tonio Mexla,  In  league  with  some  of  the  Texas  leaders  and  as 
part  cf  the  general  plan  to  use  the  disturbances  In  Texas  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  rising  of  the  Mexican  liberals  against  Santa 
Anna's  usurpation  of  arbitrary  power,  made  an  attack  on  Tam- 
plco,  with  Americans  recruited  at  New  Orleans,  about  150  men. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  were  captured  In  the  course  of  the  fighting, 
tried  as  pirates,  convicted,  and  shot.  The  American  reaction, 
almost  universal,  was  "served  them  right." 

It  was  common  knowledge  that  the  Texans,  In  undertaking  to 
fight  Santa  Anna,  had  done  so  In  reliance  on  help  In  men,  muni- 
tions, and  money  from  the  United  States.  It  was  too  much  to 
expect  Santa  Anna,  or  any  other  despot,  to  understand  the  gulf 
existing  In  American  public  opinion  between  aiding  the  cause  of 
Texas,  resLstlng  despotic  government,  and  a  predatory  expedition 
undertaken  by  flllbusterers  or  soldiers  of  fortune  against  a  purely 
Mexican  town.  Technically,  and  from  Santa  Amia's  viewpoint, 
Texas  and  Tamplco  alike,  were  Mexican  soil.  That  many  of  the 
Texan  leaders  failed  also  to  see  this  distinction  was  one  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  sacrifice  of  Fannin's  men.  Even  so. 
there  is  no  excuse  for  Santa  Anna  In  so  completely  misjudging  his 
means  to  an  end.  Relying  on  the  Tamplco  precedent,  he  decreed, 
before  beginning  his  invasion  of  Texas,  that  all  "foreigners'  taken 
in  arms  In  Texas  should  be  treated  as  pirates  and  shot.  He 
thought  thus  by  Intimidation  to  cut  off  Texas  from  American  aid. 
It  was.  of  course,  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  American 
people  to  suppose  that  such  a  fulmlnatlon  would  be  likely  to  have 
that  effect.  But  when  Fannin's  men  were  captured  by  Urrea.  the 
first  wave  of  American  sympathy  for  Texas  was  spent.  Even  at 
New  Orleans,  where  American  interest  was  most  consequential,  the 
Texan  commissioners  had  difficulty  in  finding  money  and  were 
compelled  to  secure  It  on  drastic  terms.  There  was  a  marked 
reaction  against  Texas  because  the  marine  underwTlters  and  tbe 
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New  Orleans  merchants  trading  In  Mexico  were  effect Ivtly  back- 
firing Texan  support.  American  reaction  against  the  Tamplco 
expedition;  the  stupidity  of  the  Texan  provisional  government; 
tales  of  neglect  and  hardships  whispered  by  volimteers  returning 
from  Texas:  and  the  serious  divisions  in  Ti'xas  counsel,  apparent  to 
all,  were  having  their  effect.  The  storming  of  the  Alamo  and 
tlie  surrender  of  Fannin  had  restored  the  prestige  of  the  Mexican 
arms.  As  at  no  other  time  during  the  revolution.  Texas  was  de- 
pendent on  aid  and  sympathy  from  the  United  States.  Had  Santa 
Anna  seized  the  opixirtunity  of  Fannin's  surrender  to  dump  Fan- 
nin's men  with  Millers  on  the  whanes  at  New  Orleans,  starving, 
half  naked,  penniless,  homesick,  himiillated.  and  forlorn,  and  each 
with  his  painful  story  of  Texan  misiuauagement  and  Texan  neglect, 
Texas'  standing  with  the  American  pejple  would  have  fallen  to  a 
new  low;  and  American  men  and  Anierican  money  for  the  Texan 
venture  wovUd  have  been  scarce  Indeed.  Killing  them  was  exactly 
the  fiUlp  needed  to  American  SNTnpathy  and  American  pride  to 
Insure  for  Texas  the  financial  and  moral  backing  of  which  the 
struggling  young  Republic  was  in  such  dire  and  desperate  need. 

CmOSS-CtTRRZNTS  OF  REVOLtTTION 

For  a  story  of  the  cro.ss-currcnts  of  the  Texan  revolution,  this  Is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place.  These  began  at  Monclava,  Coa- 
huila,  and  Texas  capital  before  the  revolution  Itself  and  continued 
until  after  the  sacrifices  of  Fannin  and  his  men.  An  Important 
group  of  Texans  planned,  at  Monclova,  with  Vice  President  Gomez 
Farias,  of  Mexico,  and  Gov.  Augustln  Vlesca.  of  Coahuila  and  Texas, 
a  counter  revolt  against  the  despotism  of  Santa  Anna,  to  be  fought 
by  American  soldiers,  whom  the  Texan  party  undertook  to  find, 
and  armed  by  the  State  government  of  Coahuila  and  Texas — that 
Is.  a  Mexican,  rather  than  a  Texan,  revolution — to  be  paid  for  from 
the  proceeds  of  an  authorized  speculation  In  Texas  lands. 

This  plan  was  unpopular  with  a  large  majority  of  the  Texan 
settlers,  who  were  as  strongly  opposed  to  mixing  in  the  Internal 
affairs  cf  Mexico  ss  this  character  of  speculations  In  Texas  land. 
Other  cross-currents  developed  from  the  personal  aims  and  ambi- 
tions of  Texas'  "50  would-be  great  men"  as  well.  Demagogues 
urged  upon  the  Texan  "army"  assembling  at  Gonzales  In  October 
1835  that  since  Texan  patriotism  and  much  of  Texan  \*-tue  was 
gathered  there,  the  'army  "  ought  to  take  over  the  respon-^lblUtles 
of  civil  government  in  Texas  as  well  as  becoming  Its  flghilng  arm. 
Gen.  Stephen  P.  Austin  and  Gen.  Sam  Houston  were  the  two  big 
men  in  Texas,  In  American  eyes,  and  In  this  estimate  American 
public  opinion  was  largely  right.  Austin  and  Houston,  woiklng 
together,  ccuid  and  would  have  avoided  practically  aU  of  the  costly 
Texan  mistakes.  Had  General  Austin  been  permitted  to  attend 
the  consultation,  this  doubtless  would  have  bene  arranged.  But 
It  had  t)ecome  a  desideratlon  of  both  the  demagogues  and  the  specu- 
lators to  keep  the  two  big  men  of  Texas  working,  and  thinking, 
apart.  General  Hcuston  was  not  Immune  to  the  Influences  of  per- 
sonal vanity:  General  Austin  could  be  persuaded,  on  occasion,  to 
yield  his  own  better  Judgment  to  the  Importunities  cf  his  friends. 
An  agreement  that  General  Austin  should  be  the  head  of  Texas' 
new  civil  government  and  General  Houston  the  new  commander  In 
chief  was  prevented  from  being  put  Into  effect 

General    Austin    was   sent    to    the   United    States,    ns    Commis- 
sioner—that  Is,   In   honorable   exile — and   General    Houston,   alter 
having   been   deprived  by  the  Provisional   Council   of   all    his  real 
duties  and  rcponslblUtles  as  commander  of  the  Army,  through  the 
council's  appointment  of   Colonel    Fannin   as  aa;ent.  with    similar 
powers,  and — of  more  practical   Importance — with   sole  control   of 
Texas'  small  quota  of  supplies  and  ca^h.  left  for  eastern  Texas,  on 
furlough,   to   treat    with   the   Indians,   and    made   no   pretense   of 
functioning  as  general  of  the  army  from  the  2l6t  of  January  until 
reappointed  by  the  new  convention  on  March  4.     At  the  critical 
!    period  of  preparation   for  Santa   Anna's  coming,  Texas   was  thus 
I   without   tbe  effective  services  of  her  two  essential   men.     Henry 
I   Smith,  who  had  been  made  Governor  In  Austin's  .stead,  was  wlth- 
I   out  executive  sense.    Besides,  the  council,  on  January  11,  deposed 
I    him,  and   then.  In   its  turn,  never  functioned  as   a  council   after 
January  17.     Lieutenant  Governor  Robinson,  made  Acting  Gover- 
i    nor  by   the  remnant  council  and   recognized  as  such  by  Colonel 
Fannin,  had  even  -ess  execT'*lve  abUlty,  and  much  less  cliaracter 
and  courage,  than  Governor  Smith, 

No  Texan  can  read  the  records  of  that  fatal  month  of  January 
without  a  sickening  sense  of  mortification,  wounded  pride,  and 
shame.  This  complete  tareak-dowm  of  the  provisional  government 
arose  from  the  determ ligation  of  those  allied  with  the  Gomez  ?'arlas 
party  to  continue  the  fighting  as  a  contest  for  "constitutional  lib- 
erty" in  Mexico,  Just  when  a  majority  of  the  Texans  had  become 
convinced  that  an  outright  war  for  independence  was  Texas'  only 
way.  Texas  was  d- pendent  on  Anurican  help  and  sympathy;  and 
that,  now,  was  definitely  the  American  point  of  view.  The  "consti- 
tutional liberty"  party  professed  to  believe — some  of  them,  doubt- 
less, did  believe — that  the  shortest  road  to  Texan  security  and  Inde- 
penidence  lay  through  an  alliance  with  the  Mexican  liberals.  But 
after  Mexla's  failur-j  at  Tamplco,  the  Mexican  Liberals,  as  a  party, 
had  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  But  there  were  many  Liberals  In  Ta- 
maullpas,  and  the  Texans  who  favored  the  Liberal  alliance  now  pro- 
posed an  expedition  to  Matamoros  to  take  that  city  and  organize 
further  efforts  In  conjunction  with  the  Liberals  there.  To  under- 
stand the  actual  merits  cf  this  project,  one  needs  only  to  know 
that  it  was  suggest<;d  both  to  the  Texan  leaders  and  to  the  Tamau- 
llpas  Liberals  by  Capt,  Pedro  Julian  Miracle,  Santa  Anna's  clever 
spy. 
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im.rTAKT    PmOBLEMS    OF    THI    GOLIAD    CAMPAIGN 

To  understand  what  happened  at  Goliad.  It  should  be  borne 
m  mind  that  the  military  problems  of  the  Tpxan  Revolution  were, 
csaentlally  problems  of  supply,  and  that  the  port  of  Aransas  Pass, 
with  It*  Interior  landing  at  Ccpano.  played  an  Important  part  In 
both  Texan  and  Mexican  plans.  In  the  years  immediately  prior  ; 
to  the  revolution.  Copano  had  become  the  principal  port  for  Goliad 
and  Bexar.  A  Mexican  army  advancing  from  the  Rio  Grande 
must  draw  Its  supplies  by  mule  train  from  the  Mexican  Interior, 
unless  Copano  and  Aransas  Pa."*.  Its  Gulf  entrance,  were  Mexican 
controlled  The  Mexican  campaign  In  the  Texan  colonics  Involved 
opening  Copano  as  a  Mexican  port  and  military  base.  On  the 
Texan  side  there  were  no  means  of  transport  available  sufBclent  to 
supply  from  elsewhere  than  Copr.no.  a  .sizable  Texan  garrison 
at  Bexar  Of  the  importance  of  controlling  Copi^no.  both  Mex- 
icans and  Texans  had  recent  proof;  Cos'  army  had  landed  there,  j 
and  his  army  had  later  been  starved  Into  capitulallcn  when  the 
Texans.  at  Goliad,  had  cut  his  communication  with  the  coa-st. 
Texas,  in  feeding  a  besieging  army  at  San  Antonio,  had  had  to 
denude  the  Texan  settlements  of  supplies. 

S-nc*  It  was  essential  for  the  Texans  to  control  Copano  In  order 
to  prevent  Its  becoming  an  enemy  base,  and  necessary  for  the 
security  of  Texas  that  Its  growing  volunteer  army  should  be  assem- 
bled organized,  disciplined,  tramed.  and  fed.  these  ends  could  all 
be  most  conveniently  accomplUihed  by  assembling  the  Texan  troops 
near  Copano.  particularlv  since  that  vicinity  also  provided  a  health- 
ful location,  good  water  (at  least  at  Refugio;  Copano  was  of 
itself  deOclcnt  in  that  respect ».  and  easy  access  to  rations  of  beef. 
General  Houston  planned,  therefore,  to  a.sscmble  the  Texan  forces 
at  and  near  Copano.  and  on  December  30.  1835.  ordered  Colonel 
Pannln  to  transport  the  volunteers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazes 
to  Copano.  by  sea  Immediate  execution  of  this  order  was  post- 
poned owing  to  the  disturbances  arising  from  the  proposed  Mata- 
moros  project;  and  the  plans,  even  of  these  who  favored  taking 
Matamoros.  were  upset  by  the  added  scheme  of  Dr.  James  Grant 
and  Col.  P.  W  Johnson,  who  had  organized  their  own  Matamoros 
expedition,  for  which  they  had  enlisted  six  companies — four  of 
Infant ry»  one  of  cavalrv.  and  one  of  artillery— from  among  the 
eager  and  rcstles-s  volunteers  at  Bexar.  Their  .scheme  contemplated 
an  army  to  be  commissioned,  armed,  fed.  and  clothed  by  Texas,  but 
mnna^red.  privatolv.  bv  Jchn.«on  and  Grant.  Tlie  council  did  not 
take  kindly  to  this  independent  idea,  but  In  the  general  break- 
down of  the  provi^lon.'^l  government  were  browbeaten  Into  a  vague 
acceptance  of  his  plans 

Iii  the  meantime,  however.  General  Houston  had  overtaken 
Oranf.s  army  at  Goliad  and  persuaded  all  but  two  of  the  companies 
to  enll.st  In  the  service  of  Texas  rather  than  In  the  private  army  of 
Johnson  and  Grant.  The  latter  then  proceeded  to  San  Patricio  with 
their  two  remaining  companies— 60  men— In  order  to  maintain  a 
femblance  of  Independent  command.  This  was  on  January  22.  en 
whch  same  day  General  Urrea  occupied  Matamoros  with  reinforce- 
ments suIBclent  lo  hold  that  place  aciunst  any  force  the  Texans.  at 
that  time,  could  bring  to  bear.  The  flank  and  rear  of  a  Texan  force 
advancing  from  Copano  toward  Matamoros  would  be  exposed,  of 
course,  to  attack  bv  Santa  Annas  principal  army  then  concentrating 
at  Laredo  aiid  points  north  for  its  march  to  Btxar.  Th^  small 
Te.xan  army  left  by  General  Houston  at  Refugio — 7  companies 
and  about  200  men  -were  without  breadstuffs  or  adequate  supplies 
of  ammunition  and  could  only  await  the  coming  of  Colonel  Fannin's 
command 

That  oaicer  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brazes  on  January  24 
with  the  four  companies  of  the  Gecrr^ia  battalion  and  Capt.  Luis 
Gu:rra's  Mexican  artillery  company  (brcunht  by  General  Mrxla  from 
the  fort  at  the  Tampico  barK  and  was  followed  by  the  Jmincible 
wiUi  Capt  Burr  H  Duval's  company  on  January  25.  Fannin,  after 
a  rough' pass.ige.  made  his  landfall  at  Aran«as  Pars  on  January  28 
and  n  oved  up  to  Copano  and  had  discra*:arked  his  troaps  and  stores 
by  February  4.  The  Invtnnble  brought  cheering  news.  Col  John 
A.  V'harton.  General  Houston's  adjutant  general,  had  Just  arrived 
clT  the  BraztJS  from  New  Orleans  with  Captain  Turner's  and  Hart's 
companies  of  recruits — ICO  men — and  with  the  schooner  Tamaulipas. 
laden  with  powder,  munitions,  clothing,  and  ordnance,  and  the 
schooners  Caroline  and  Emcline.  laden  v.lth  previsions  purcha.sed  by 
the  Texan  agents  at  New  Orleans  with  the  new  mon'?y  the  Texan 
commissioners  had  found.  This  flotilla,  convoyed  by  the  naval 
schooner  Liberty,  would  be  dtie  nt  Copano  within  3  or  4  days.  The 
bilg  Mattatcarrkrag.  with  the  New  York  battalion — 184  men— was 
al.so  eagerly  expected,  though  some  weeks  overdue.  Colonel  Fannin 
wrote  happily  from  Ccpano  on  the  4th  of  his  pirns  for  an  effective 
Matamoros  camvaign.  He  was  disillusioned  by  a  letter  from  MaJ 
R^C  Morris  on  Februarv  6.  M  )rrls.  commanding  the  Grant  and 
Johnson  party  then  at  S.in  Patricio,  sent  definite  advices  of  L'rrea's 
arrival  at  Matamoros  and  of  the  extraordinary-  measures  undertaken 
by  General  Santa  Anna  to  overwhelm  the  small  Texas  garrison  at 
Bexar  A  few  days  later  Colonel  Fnnnln  also  learned  that  tlie 
Tamaulipas.  In  attempting  to  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos 
with  Captain  Turners  two  companies  and  the  Texan  army's  stock 
of  powder,  shoes,  clothing,  and  ordnance  supplies,  had  been  cast 
away  on  the  Brazos  bar.  and  that  the  Emeltric  was  also  lost  In 
Matagorda  Bay  with  her  cargo  of  flour  and  corn  The  other  provi- 
sion schooner,  Caroline,  discharged  her  cargo  February  14  at  Cos's 
Point 

As  a  result  of  these  mishaps  Captain  Turner's  men  never  came 
to  Goliad  nor  were  the  men  with  Colonel  Fannin,  many  of  whom 
had  marched  en  foot  from  Natchltcx:hes.  La.,  to  Refugio,  and 
thence  back  to  Goliad,  without  a  change  of  shoes  or  raiment,  never 


adequately  supplied  with  clothing  or  shoes:  And  the  Mattawamkcag 
had  been  seized  as  a  pirate  by  the  British  In  the  Bahamas  and 
detained  for  2  months  at  Nassau.  The  men  on  this  ship  Anally 
sailed  for  New  Orleans,  arriving  there  February  12.  Even  so.  they 
should  have  Joined  Colonel  Fannin  In  March,  but  never  did. 

As  early  as  February  7  Colonel  Fannin  decided  to  withdraw  his 
small  army  to  Goliad  and  look  to  the  Lavaca.  Instead  of  Copano. 
for  his  supplies.  New  Orleans  underwriters  refused  to  Insure  ves- 
sels or  cargo  consigned  via  Aransas;  and.  with  the  enemy  in  force 
at  Matamoros.  Colonel  Fannin  had  also  concluded  that  Aran.sas 
Pass  was  unsafe.  Bv  February-  12  he  had  concentrated  all  his 
forces  at  Goliad,  except  the  companies  of  Captains  Cooke  and 
Burke,  sent  forward  to  San  Patricia.  February  7,  to  support  Major 
Moms  and  Captain  Duval's  company,  which  had  also  marched 
to  San  Patricio  on  February  12,  escorting  teams  and  cars,  to 
enable  Captain  Cooke  to  bring  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 
and  three  cannon,  left  behind  at  the  Irish  village  by  Johnson 
and  Grant. 

GOLIAD    AND    ITS   INHABITANTS,    Fi3RUART    1836 

Dr  Barnard  has  left  us  a  graphic  picture  of  Goliad  as  It  ap- 
peared on  February  12  to  Colonel  Fannin  and  his  men.  Because 
Goliad,  as  rebuildcd.  was  on  an  entirely  different  site,  we  can  still 
visualize  the  typical  Mexican  frontier  village  as  they  saw  It  on 
that  day.  In  outline  and  outward  appearance  the  presidio  church 
and  the  old  fort  are  now  much  as  they  were  seen  by  Fannin's 
men  The  few  stone  houses  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  flat  roofed, 
with  shuttered,  glassless  windows,  and  floors  of  hardened  mortar, 
are  no  m.ore.  It  Is  not  too  difficult  to  Imagine  them  as  outworks 
in  close  prnxlmltv  to  the  fort.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  Jacales.  housing 
the  humbler  Inhabitants,  then  sprawled  about,  for  the  most  part 
seemingly  between  the  river  and  the  fort.  But  Goliad,  as  Colonel 
Pannln  "found  It.  was  not  an  Inhabited  town,  for  its  Mexican 
citizens,  as  Dr.  Barnard  teils  us — 

"Fearful  of  compromising  themselves  too  far,  had  removed  to 
tome  'ranches'  about  15  miles  below  the  town." 

This  removal  of  the  Goliad  inhabitants  was  reported  to  General 
Austin  by  Captain  Dimltt,  October  25.  1835.    Dimitt  wTote: 

'For  some  reason  or  another  the  people  of  this  place  have  nearly 
all  left  town.  I  have  dene  and  have  said  everything  which  I  could 
to  Inspire  them  with  confldence — but  they  had  soen  the  brilliant 
equipment  of  General  Cos,  his  sword  and  retinue;  •  •  •  they 
had  listened  to  his  flattering  and  captivating  speeches;  they  had 
attended  his  parties  and  tasted  his  wine  " 

Since  October  this  situation  had  not  changed.  Joseph  T.  Williams, 
of  the  Georgia  battalion,  thus  describes  Goliad  as  he  saw  It  as  one 
of  Fannin's  men: 

"At  the  commencement  of  difficulties  between  this  country  and 
Mexico,  this  village  contained  not  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants. 
•  •  •  Since  this  period  the  Inhabitants,  who  were  •  •  • 
native  Mexicans,  have  gradually  ret.red  down  the  river  to  another 
port,  and  this  place  is  now  inhabited  •  •  •  by  volunteers.  I 
do  not  boUeve  there  are  10  native  citizens  here  at  this  time.  One- 
third  of  the  place  affords  ample  and  comfortable  quarters  to  tho 
I    soldiers,  and  the  residue  is  abandoned  to  cattle  and  dcg.s." 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  Colonel  Fannin  and  other 

I    Texans  underestimated  the  importance  of  th.-se  Mexicans  of  Goliad. 

I    and  the  resentment  In  their  hearts  due  to  having  h.id  to  leave  tht  Ir 

'    homes.    Unuke  the  Mexican  citizenry  of  Snn  Patricio  and  Victoria. 

I    who  came  for  the  most  part  of  gcKxl  rancheio  stock,  the  "Badencs." 

as  th?y  called  the  people  of  Goliad,  were  descendants  of  the  pres'.dial 

'    soldiers  stationed  at  La  Bahla  through  the  years,  and  were  not  too 

hlf^hly  regarded  by  their  ccuntrymcn  or  by  anyone  else.    They  were 

I    Indolent  and  none   too  honest,   but   they  were  expert  horsemen  — 

i    among  th.^  world  s  best — knew  ever>-  acre  of  the  Goliad  region  and 

for  a  hundred  miles  around;  and,  contrary  to  the  prevalent  belief 

of  the  Texans.  were  anything  but  cowardly  when  convinced  of  the 

'    advantages  of  being  brave.     Their  leader.  Carlos  de  la  Garza,  had 

dignity  and  force  of  character,  and  courage  and  Intelligence  as  well. 

T^.ey   had   abandoned   Goliad   at   his   bidding,   and    it   was   to   his 

"rancho"  on  the  San  Antonio  that  they  had  gone.    He  and  his  men 

were  "everywhere"  after  General  Urrea  came. 

FANNIN'S     MEN 

It  was  a  remarkable  body  of  soldiers  In  the  making  which 
gathered  at  Goliad  under  Colonel  Fannin  In  February  1838. 
Almost  half  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  massacre  achieved, 
afterward,  commissions  In  the  Texan  army,  or  rose  to  other 
Important  place  There  were  promotions  In  similar  ratio  for  those 
spared  at  Victoria,  and  among  the  men  who  escaped  capture 
through  having  separated  from  Colonel  Ward,  many  of  the  other 
survivors  failed  to  achieve  like  promotion  only  because  they  died 
young. 

Col  Reuben  M.  Potter,  who  met  at  Matamoros  some  16  or  more 
prisoners  from  the  command  of  Johnson  and  Grant,  wrote  that — - 

"The  followers  of  Johnson  and  Grant,  If  the  survivors  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  sample,  were.  I  think,  about  the  average  of  the 
men  who  composed  the  volunteer  forces  of  Texas  from  abroad. 
•  •  •  Some  were  gentlemen,  none  of  the  lowest  filibuster  type, 
and  in  their  case  we  see  fine  material  for  soldiership." 

Actually,  the  Johnson  end  Grant  party  averaged  below,  rather 
than  above,  the  rank  and  file  of  Fannin's  men. 

Dr.  Barnard  attests  that — 

"The  men.  for  the  most  part,  were  altogether  superior  to  the 
ordinary  material  of  an  army  In  Intelligence  and  education.  They 
were  far  from  being  a  class  of  mercenaries,  but  were  men  of  char- 
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acter  and  standing,  and  seme  of  them  of  wealth,  who  had  left 
their  homes  from  sympathy  for  a  people  who  had  taken  up  their 
arms  for  liberty." 

And  Capt.  Burr  H.  Duval,  writing  to  his  father,  then  Governor  of 
Florida,  from  Goliad,  on  March  9.  exclaimed: 

"I  have  never  seen  such  men  as  this  army  Is  composed  of — no 
man  ever  thinks  of  surrender  or  retreat.  They  must  be  extermi- 
nated to  be  whipped.  Nothing  can  depress  their  ardor.  We  are 
frequently  for  days  with  nothing  but  bull  beef  to  eat,  and,  after 
working  hard  all  day,  could  you  at  night  hear  the  boys  crowing, 
gobbling,  barking,  bellowing,  laughing  and  singing,  you  would 
think  them  the  happiest  and  best  fed  men  In  the  world." 

Considered  by  units,  and  In  the  order  In  which  they  came  to 
Goliad,  under  Colonel  Punnln's  command,  his  little  army  con- 
Bisted  of: 

1.  A  detachment  of  regulars,  called,  usually.  Captain  Westover's 
company,  but  consisting  actually  of : 

A  small  company  of  regular  infantry  enlisted  by  Capt.  John  M. 
Allen  from  among  the  survivors  of  Mexla's  Tamplco  men,  which 
was  marched  to  Refugio  under  Lt.  Francis  W.  Thornton,  about 
January  1,  1830,  and  returned  to  Goliad,  by  order  of  General 
Houston,  on  January  19.     It  then  consisted,  all  told,  of  29  men. 

The  nucleus  (say  14  men)  of  a  company  of  regular  artlllerj-, 
recruited  In  the  Irish  colonies  by  Capt.  Ira  J.  Westover,  about 
January  7,  1836. 

Eight  or  ten  regulars  recruited  by  Lt.  B.  P.  Saunders  at  Mata- 
gorda during  January  and  sent  forward  to  Goliad,  and  assigned  to 
Ciiptaln  Westover's  command. 

2.  A  volunteer  company.  29  In  all,  enlisted  by  Capt.  John  Cheno- 
weth.  In  December  and  January,  from  ftmong  volunteers  who  then 
were,  or  had  been,  at  Bexar,  for  tlic  special  purpose  of  garrisoning 
Copano.  where  they  arrived  about  January  20,  1836.  Some  of 
Chenoweth's  men  returned  to  the  Alamo  and  were  there  killed; 
others  went  forward  under  Captain  Chenoweth,  on  February  26,  to 
guard  the  Clbolo  crossing  on  the  road  to  Bexar.  These  Joined 
Colonel  NelU's  forces  at  Gonzales  and  did  not  return  to  Colonel 
Pannln's  command.  The  residue  transferred  to,  and  were  killed 
with,  other  companies  of  Colonel  Pannln's  command. 

3.  Six  companies  that  were  organized,  by  Grant  and  Johnson,  at 
Bexar,  In  December  1835  as  a  nucletis  for  their  proposed  Matamoros 
campaign.     These  were: 

( 1 )  Tlie  San  Antonio  Greys  tmder  Capt.  William  G.  Ccxike.  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  men  from  the  Cooke  or  Morris  company 
cf  New  Orleans  Greys,  which  had  distinguished  Itself  in  the  fight- 
ing at  Bexar. 

(2)  The  Mobile  Greys,  under  Capt.  David  N.  Burke,  the  nucleus 
of  which  was  a  company  of  about  30  men.  organized  at  Mobile 
early  In  November  1835  by  James  Butler  Bonham.  A.  C.  Horton.  and 
Samuel  P.  St.  John;  which,  through  a  combination  "'of  delays, 
failed  to  arrive  at  the  Texan  camp  at  San  Antonio  until  3  days 
after  the  surrender  of  Cos.  It  was  enlarged  by  several  transfers 
from  Captain  Breece's  company  of  New  Orleans  Greys. 

(3)  Tlie  "Mustang"  company  of  Capt.  Benjamin  L.  Lawrence,  a 
combination  of  the  United  States  Independent  Cavalry  company. 
originally  from  Tennessee,  and  the  mounted  portion  of  Capt.  James 
Tarleton's  company  of  Louisville  Volunteers.  This  company  was 
recruited  as  the  cavalry  unit  of  the  Johnson  and  Grant  Army; 
hence  the  nickname  "Mustangs." 

(4)  Capt.  H.  R.  A.  Wlgglnton's  company,  the  core  of  which  was 
the  unmounted  portion  of  the  Louisville  Volunteers,  with  accre- 
tions from  broken  companies  and  other  groups  of  voltmteers  at 
Bexar. 

(5)  A  company  of  artillery,  under  Capt.  Thomas  K.  Ptarson, 
who  had  landed  at  Pa.so  Cavallo.  In  November,  with  a  small  com- 
psny  of  men.  and  aided  In  transporting  an  18-pounder  cannon 
from  Dimmltfs  Landing  to  Bexar — a  feat  cf  engineering  which 
caused  his  arrival  at  Bexar  to  be  3  days  after  the  capitulation  of 
Cos 

(6)  Capt.  Thomas  LewcUen's  company,  composed  of  men  who 
had  served  with  other  companies  during  the  Snn  Antonio  campaign, 
but  who  had  reenltsted  for  new  service  after  having  been  dis- 
charged with  General  Burleson's  men. 

Lewellen's  and  Pearson's  companies  went  ahead  from  Refugio 
to  San  Patricio  with  Grant  and  Johnson  before  Colonel  Fannin 
reached  Refugio  and  assumed  command,  and  so  were  never  regu- 
larly enlisted  in  the  service  of  Texas,  nor  became,  except  nomi- 
nally, units  of  Colonel  Pannln's  command. 

4.  Two  companies  recruited  by  Capt.  Peyton  S.  Wyatt.  of  Hunts- 
Tllle.  Ala.,  and  at  Paducah.  Ky.,  and  en  route  to  Texas,  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  1835.  Captain  Wyatt  left  HuntsvlUe  November  8. 
With  "50  fir5t-rate  United  States  muskets,"  borrowed  by  Captain 
Wyatt  from  the  6tate  of  Alabama,  and  18  men,  and  arrived  at 
Nacogdoches.  In  December,  with  two  companies  totaling  67 — being 
his  own  company,  armed  with  the  United  States  muskets,  and  a 
"light  company."  armed  with  rifles,  19  men,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Amon  B.  King. 

5   The  four  companies  of  the  Georgia   Battalion   Included: 

(1)  The  "First  Company."  under  Capt.  William  A.  O.  Wadsworth, 
enll«^ted  at  Columbus  Ga.  (home  town  of  Colonel  Fannin  and  of 
Jkl:rabeau  B.  Lamar),  but  much  enlarged  by  recruiting  at  New 
Orleans  and  en  route. 

(2)  The  "Second  Company,"  under  Capt.  Uriah  J.  Bullock,  being 
one  moiety  of  a  very  large  company,  enlisted  at  Macon.  Ga.. 
and  vicinity  by  MaJ.  William  Ward.  'When  this  company  left  the 
Brazos  on  January  24  Captain  Bullock  was  sick  with  measles  and 
unable  to  travel,  and  he  never  thereafter  rejoined  it  or  exercised 
command. 


(3)  The  "TTilrd  Company."  under  Capt.  James  C  Winn,  of  Gwin- 
nett County.  Ga..  being  the  second  moiety  of  the  larige  company 
organized  at  Macon  by  MaJ.  William  Ward.  This  company  was  also 
enlarged  at  the  mouth  cf  the  Brazos  or  en  route,  the  additions 
being,  for  the  most  part,  Mlseisslppl  volunteer  i. 

(4)  The  "Alabama  Greys,"  under  Capt  Isaac  Tlcknor.  recruited  by 
Edward  Hanrlck.  at  Montgomer>'.  Ala  This  company  arrived  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Brazes  only  a  few  days  before  Colonel  Pannln  sailed. 

6.  A  company  recruited  by  Capt.  Burr  H.  Duval,  of  Bardsvown, 
Ky  ,  from  which  place  he  began  his  Journey  to  Texas  in  early  De- 
cember with  only  6  or  8  men.  These  had  increased  to  more  than 
20  upon  their  airlval  on  the  Brazos  the  last  week  In  December  1835. 

7.  After  his  arrival  at  Goliad,  Colonel  Fanning  was  reinforced  suc- 
cessively by: 

( 1 )  "The  "Red  Rovers."  enlisted  at  Cotirtland  and  Tusctimbia.  Ala., 
under  Capt.  Jack  Shackelford,  and  armed,  as  was  Captain  Wyatt's 
company,  with  muskets  borrowed  from  the  arsenal  ol  the  State  of 
Alabama.  This  company  also  received  additions  after  landing  in 
Texas  and  en  route.  It  was  well  commanded  and  well  equipped 
and  had  increased  by  March  19  to  almost  70  men. 

(2)  A  squad,  or  snuUi  company.  10  men.  recruited  in  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  by  Capt.  John  C.  Grace,  which  Joined  Colonel 
Fannin,  at  Goliad,  in  company  with  Captain  Shackelford's  com- 
mand. 

(3)  Another  squad,  or  small  company,  eight  or  nine  men.  s^nt 
forward  by  the  council  from  San  FVlipe,  on  February  9,  under 
Lt.  Samuel  Sprague. 

(4)  The  Refupio  Mllltla  Company,  under  Capt.  Htigh  McDonald 
Praser;  15  or  20  men  mentioned  by  Cr^lonel  Pannln  as  being  In 
active  service  on  February  11  and  12  This  company  was  diminished 
by  details  as  couriers  and  to  (rare  for  fleeing  families  until  It  waa 
only  a  squad  when  the  actual  fighting  began. 

(5)  Capt.  A.  C.  Horton's  (X)mpany  of  Matagorda  Volunteers.  42 
In  all,  which  did  not  Join  Colonel  Pannln  until  after  the  loss  of  the 
Georgia  Battalion  and  Captains  King's  and  Wyatt's  men. 

(6)  Five  of  those  who  escaped  from  Grant's  defeat  at  Agua  Dtilce. 
three  who  had  been  at  San  Patricio  with  Johnson,  and  one  or  more 
of  General  Houston's  couriers  were  captureKi  with  Colonel  Fannin 
on  March  20  and  shared  the  fate  of  his  command. 

RBORGANTZATTON  OF  COLONEL  FANNIN'S   (X>MMAND 

While  still  at  Refugio,  on  F>ebruary  7.  Colonel  Fannin  began  or- 
ganizing a  regiment  from  the  volunteers  there,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  colonel  and  MaJ.  William  Ward  lletitenant  colonel  without 
debate.  The  Georgia  Volimteers  insisted  upon  choosing  a  major. 
Instead  of  Major  Ward,  promoted;  and  Dr.  Warren  J.  Mitchell,  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  was  elected  to  that  post.  Organization  of  the  Sec- 
ond, or  LaPayette  Battalion,  was  not  effected  until  after  Captain 
Cooke's  companies  had  returned  to  Goliad  from  San  Patricio,  about 
February  18.  Several  of  the  companies,  including  Captain  Cooke's, 
were  much  reduced  In  size.  Upon  his  departure  from  Refugio,  on 
January  21,  General  Houston  took  with  him  Captains  Lawrence  and 
Wlgglnton,  in  order  to  send  them  on  recruiting  service  to  the 
United  States.  Many  men  of  both  their  companies  and  a  number 
from  Captain  Cooke's,  dissatisfied,  and  some  of  them  ill,  were  re- 
leased from  the  service  at  the  same  time. 

Upon  Colonel  Pannln's  arrival  at  Copano,  on  February  4.  Captain 
Wyatt,  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  Matamoros  project,  t<x)k 
advantage  of  the  vessels  that  brought  out  Colonel  Pannln  to  re- 
turn, for  recruiting  service,  to  the  United  States,  taking  with  him, 
and  paying  the  passages  of,  a  number  of  his  dissatisfied  men. 

As  reorganized  by  Colonel  Fannin,  what  remained  of  Captain 
Lawrence's  "Mustang  com.pany"  was  consolidated  with  Captain 
Duvals.  called,  henceforth.  "Duval's  Mustangs  "  Tlie  remnant 
of  Captain  Wigglnton's  company,  under  Lt.  Edward  F\iller,  was 
absorbed  by  Captain  Wyatt's  company,  with  First  Lt.  Benjamin  P. 
Bradford,  a  Kentucklan.  in  command.  Captain  Cooke  resigned  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  first  lieutenant.  Samuel  O.  Pettus.  iinolher 
Virginian,  and  the  company  was  enlarged  by  being  consolidated 
with  Captain  Grace's  small  company.  Captain  Grace,  from  Mem- 
phis, Tcnn..  being  chosen  first  lieutenant  in  Captain  Pettua' 
former  place. 

Until  after  his  arrival  at  Goliad.  Colonel  Pannln's  artillery  was 
perved  by  Capt.  Luis  Guerra's  company  of  Mexican  artlllerj-men 
and  the  Texan  regular  artillery  from  Captain  Westover's  comrnand. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Santa  Anna's  army  at  San  Antonio,  the  men  of 
Captain  Guerra's  company  were,  at  their  own  request,  discharged 
and  were  replaced  by  a  small  company  of  volunteer  artillery, 
recruited  from  the  other  companies  of  Colonel  Pannln's  command. 
They  were  commanded  by  Capt.  Stephen  D.  Hurst,  from  Phila- 
delphia; Benjamin  H.  Holland,  engineer  and  sailor,  from  New 
Orleans,  and  four  Polish  engineers  commanded  guns. 

Benjamin  C.  Wallace,  from  Erie.  Pa.,  who  was  chosen  as  major 
of  the  Second,  or  LaFayette,  Battalion;  Capts.  Joseph  M.  Chadwick, 
a  "West  Pointer,  born  in  Exeter.  N.  H.;  John  S.  Brooks,  of  Staunton, 
Va.,  who  had  had  11  months'  service  as  private  and  corporal  In 
the  United  States  marines;  and  Nathaniel  R.  Brlster,  from  Pred- 
ericksbtirg,  Va.,  the  regimental  adjutant,  who  had  served,  also, 
as  adjutant  In  the  San  Antonio  fighting  and  who  bad  come  to 
Texas  as  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans  Greys  were  the  working 
members  of  Colonel  Fannin's  staff. 

FANNIN    AT   COLIAD 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Goliad  his  evil  genius  prompted  Colonel 
Fannin  to  strengthen  and  rebuild  the  fort.  This  was  unwise  for 
two  reasons:  Little  good  could  be  had  from  such  fortifications, 
and  the  time  spent  in  this  relatively  useless  labor  was  badly  needed 
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for  training  his  men.  An  Amprlcan  volunteer  could  not  bo  made 
to  labor  unless  he  wan  first  interreied  In  his  work.  Convinced  of 
the  Importance  and  usefulness  of  his  labor,  he  wished  lo  stay 
around  and  see  Its  results 

Even  though  much  of  their  6  weeks  at  Goliad  was  so  wasted. 
Colonel  Fannin  s  men.  In  the  battle  with  Urrea.  were  much  the 
best  trained  and  most  efflctpnt  army  that  Texas,  as  State  or  Repub- 
lic has  ever  placed  In  the  field.  The  weakness  of  Texan  armies  In 
.^1835  and  1836  was  the  unwillingness  and  Imtblilty  of  the  average 
*■  frontiersman  to  subject  himself  to  military  command  He  was 
invincible  with  flanks  and  rear  protected— In  his  own  language, 
when  •■fighting  from  the  brush" — but  a  prudent  enemy  was  un- 
likely to  aJTcrd  opportunities  from  many  conceptions.  OflcnEivcly, 
a  frontiersman's  army  could  only  be  used,  as  at  San  Jacinto.  In  a 
single  headlonc:  rush,  at  the  end  of  which,  win  or  lose.  It  was 
entirely  out  of  hand.  An  attack  of  that  nature  could  not  be 
rUsked  where  there  existed  the  possibility  of  hidden  enemy  reserves. 

Colonel  Faiinin  was  well  aware  of  this  fundamental  weakness  of 
the  Texas  armies,  and  with  the  efficient  help  of  Captain  Brooks  and 
Chadwlck.  he  accomplished  miracles  In  taking  it  out  of  his  Goliad 
men.  They  were  not  front lersmen.  but  came  from  cultured  homes 
in  settled  communities  and  could  be  made  to  understand  the  ne- 
cessity for  discipline  and  of  military  training  and  drill. 

Their  want  of  frontier  tramnit;  was  a  weakness,  however,  In  an- 
other respect.  Such  details  of  life  In  Texas  as  yoking  and  driving 
wild  oxen,  and  keeping  and  ndin?  horses,  'on  the  grass,"  were 
without  the  scope  of  their  knowledge,  and  this  iRnorance  In  the 
long  run  cost  them  dear.  And  Instead  of  such  learning  they  spent 
thflr  precious  weeks  at  Goliad  strengthening  the  old  fort.  This 
was  done  under  the  tutelage  of  Captains  Brooks  and  Chadwlck, 
and  of  the  Polish  engineers.  Strangely.  It  was  the  Virginian, 
rather  than  the  son  of  New  England,  who  was  the  inventive  genius 
cf  the  twain.  It  was  Brooks  who  designed  a  half-moon  battery, 
designed  to  cover  the  sally  port  or  entrance  to  the  fort:  and  It  was 
Broc)ks  who  Invented  an  -infernal  machine"  mounting,  in  a  wooden 
frame,  a  hundred  old  muskets  which  Cclllngsworth  had  captured  in 
Octc  jer.  which  could  all  be  fired  with  a  single  match— an  early 
nineteenth  century  version  of  the  principles  of  machine-gun  ftre. 

FANNIN'S  GOLIAD  CAMPAIGN 

Bffore  the  Goliad  fortifications  were  completed — at)out  the  time. 
Indeed,  that  the  volunteers  had  become  really  interested  In  that 
work  -  there  came  a  courier  from  Colonel  Travis  with  the  report 
that  the  enemy  in  overwhelming  numbers  had  Invested  Colonel 
Travis  In  the  Alamo,  after  retaking  the  town  of  Bexar.  Colonel 
Travis  called  urgently  for  help.  Colonel  Fannin  made  an  Instant 
gesture  of  responding,  but  his  heart  was  never  In  the  movement. 
and  It  ended  on  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Antonio.  2  miles  from 
the  Goliad  fort.  Colonel  Travis'  mes.->age  was  received  on  February 
25      Colonel  Fannin's  gesture  toward  San  Antonio  began  next  day. 

Coptaln  Westover's  regulars  and  Captain  Guerra's  company  were 
left  m  garrison  at  Goliad,  and  Captain  King's  company  was  recalled 
from  its  outpost  duty  at  Refugio  to  Join  them,  while  Captain 
Chenowcth,  with  the  available  mounted  men.  went  forward  to 
cover  the  crossing  of  the  Cibolo.  on  the  Bexar-Goliad  Road.  Colonel 
Fannin  took  with  him  all  the  other  volunteers.  A  cart  broke 
down,  and  oxen  strayed,  and  the  day  was  spent  at  the  San  Antonio 
ford.  A  "council  of  war  In  th?  bushes"  ended  the  movement  next 
day  It  was  thought  best  to  return  to  GoUad  and  continue  rebuild- 
ing the  fort. 

Johnson  and  Grant,  after  a  horse-buying  visit  to  Rancho  Santa 
Rosa  and  beyond,  had  separated;  Johnson  returning  to  San  Patricio 
with    a   hundred    horses,   so   acquired,   and   34    men;    while   Qrant 
wandered  toward  Camargo  for  more  horses  with  26  men.    General 
Urrea,  after  a  forced  march  from  Matamoros.  attacked  Johnson  at 
San  Patricio.  In  cold.  rain,  and  darkness,  at  3  a.  m.  on  February 
27 — the  same  morning  that  was  spent  by  Colonel  Fannin's  com- 
mand on  the  north  bank  of  the  &.in  Antonio  at  the  end  of  their 
futile  movement  toward  Bexar.     Johnson's  men  were  encamped  in 
five  separate   parties,   without   sentinels,   and   were   asleep.     There 
,       was  no  opportunity  for  resistance,  and  they  were  all  killed  or  cap- 
i      tured  but  6.  Including  Johnson,  who  cscap.^d.    On  March  2  Grant's 
^     men  were  surprised,   while  on  the  march,  at   the  cro.-slng  of  the 
Agua  Dulce,  and.  In  their  turn,  were  all  killed  or  captured  except  6. 

At  this  time  Colonel  Fannin,  at  Goliad,  was  also  becoming  seri- 
ously embarrassed  by  problems  of  supply.  Though  the  cargo  of  the 
Caroline  was  landed  at  Cox  Point  (now  Port  Lavaca)  on  February 
14.  and  another  cargo  which  followed  was  soon  discharged  at  Cox 
Point  and  Dlmmitts  Landing,  none  of  this  abundance  of  provisions 
had  as  yet  reached  Colonel  Fannin  In  larger  quantities  than  an 
overnight  supplv.  He  did  not  receive  them  in  quantities  until  the 
afternoon  of  March  10  Of  this  he  complained  bitterly,  as  a  re- 
proach to  the  people  of  Texas,  in  a  private  letter  written  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

That  Indictment  requires  some  explanation,  even  now.  That 
explanation  is  that  the  people  of  Texas — that  Is.  Austin's  old 
settlers;  those  whose  families  were  In  Texas;  those  who  owned 
and  tilled  the  soil — had  been  told,  and  had  believed,  since  the 
previous  autumn,  that  Cos'  defeat  meant  the  end  of  the  war. 
They  had  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  siipply  the  Texan 
army  l>efore  Bexar  Cos  was  beaten:  and  Insofar  as  the  old 
Texans  were  concerned,  that  was  the  end  of  the  war.  Their 
present  Job  was  planting  corn.  To  do  It.  they  had  urgent  need 
of  their  wagons,  teams,  and  tools.    They  had  no  interest  In  Mex- 


ican politics:  and  felt  sure  that  after  they  had  expelled  the  ob- 
noxious Mexican  garrisons,  the  Government  of  Mexico  would  not 
dare  trouble  them  again;  and  they  were,  for  their  part,  more  than 
willing  to  let  Mexico  alone.  The  Matamoros  Expedition  was  no 
affair  of  theirs.  Feeding  the  army,  if  an  army  was  needed  (and 
that  one  was  needed,  they  did  not  really  believe)  was  the  business 
of  the  government:  and  if  the  provisional  government  failed,  or 
refused,  to  function,  the  new  convention  would  assemble  March  1, 
January  had  been  punctuated  with  rumors  of  a  new  Invasion. 
The  rumors  had  had  no  basis,  and  Colonel  Fannin's  alarming 
messages  were  likely  others  of  the  same  sort.  Texas'  Job  for  the 
present  was  growing  corn;  and  If  Texas  did  not  grow  corn,  Texaa 
families,  as  well  as  the  Texan  soldiers,  would  surely  go  hungry 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  War  was  a  pleasurable  excitement, 
after  the  crops  had  been  gathered  In  the  fall.  Meantime,  the 
Texans  and  their  families  had  to  eat.  Most  of  this  was  wrong, 
cf  course,  but  it  was.  at  that  time,  the  normal  Texan's  point  of 
view. 

In  their  thought  that  feeding  the  army  was.  first  of  all.  the  duty 
of  the  government,  they  were  right;  and  that  the  government  did 
not  so  feed  them.  Colonel  Fannin,  as  much  as  any  other  individual, 
was  to  blame.  His  letters  were  all  directed  to  Acting  Governor 
Robinson,  and  the  discredited  remnant  of  the  Council,  which  was 
too  lacking  In  character  and  credit,  and  had  become  too  impotent 
and  feeble,  to  so  much  as  hire  a  courier,  mtich  less  find  wagons, 
teams,  provisions,  and  military  transport  or  supplies.  And  yet 
It  lacked  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
and  permit  others  to  discharge  the  duties  It  hud  failed  to  perform. 
Copano  had  now  been  abandoned  by  the  Texans,  and  remain- 
ing at  Goliad  with  the  means  at  Colonel  Fannin's  command 
could  not  save  Copano  from  being  put  to  the  enemy's  use. 
Goliad  had.  therefore,  become  unimportant  as  a  military  post. 
Of  this  Colonel  Fannin  was  always  quite  aware.  But  having 
Interested  his  sollders  in  rebuilding  Goliad,  and  they  having 
become,  while  so  doing,  enamored  of  their  work,  they  were  most 
unwilling  to  leave  it  until  the  enemy  had  tried  It  out.  Colonel 
Fanning  well  knew  that  he  ought  to  put  the  Guadalupe  between 
his  forces  and  the  enemy,  fall  back  to  Victoria,  a  place  "Most 
defensible  by  a  small  force  of  any.  whatever.  In  Texas."  and  put 
himself  in  contact  with,  and  In  position  to  defend,  his  supplies; 
but  he  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  suggest  "a  retrograde  move- 
ment" to  his  "sanguine,  chivalrous  volunteers."  These,  fed  for 
months  on  bull  beef,  were  spoiling  for  a  fight.  They  had  not  yet 
come  to  realize  that  war  was  other  than  an  exciting  and  pleasur- 
able game. 

Colonel  Fannin,  seeking  an  order  that  would  explain  and 
Justify  a  retiring  movement  to  his  men.  wrote  the  rump  govern- 
ment,  to  which   he  still   paid  homage,   on  March    1 : 

"I  should  be  pleased  to  have  one  more  express  from  Washing- 
ton, and  If  we  are  not  to  be  sustained  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
In  good  time,  receive  orders  to  fall  back  to  the  provisions,  and 
on  to  the  colonies,  and  let  us  all  go  together.  Let  me  repeat  to 
you  that  I  consider  myself  bound  to  obey  your  orders.  •  •  • 
I  have  orders  from  you  not  to  make  a  retrograde  movement,  but 
to  await  orders  and  reinforcements." 

There  was  small  excuse  for  his  having  directed  this  letter  to 
Robln.son  and  the  remnant  council— the  new  convention  met  the 
day  It  was  written.  March  1.  He  did  so  believing,  doubtless,  that 
the  members  of  the  old  council,  were,  at  least,  his  personal  friends. 
And  even  that  Imbecile  council  should  have  been  able  to  interpret 
his  letter  for  what  it  was — an  urgent  Invitation  for  an  order  to 
retreat.  Futile  to  the  end.  the  ineffective  Robinson  could  only 
write,  on  March  6: 

"We  •  •  •  instruct  you  to  use  your  own  discretion  to  re- 
main where  j-ou  are.  or  to  retreat,  as  you  may  think  best  for  the 
safety  of  the  brave  volunteers  under  your  command,  and  the  regu- 
lars and  militia,  and  the  Interest  of  our  beloved  country  requires. 
Unless  you  shall  be  instructed  otherwise  by  General  Houston,  who 
has  by  this  convention  been  confirmed  and  appointed  commander 
In  chief  of  the  army  of  Texas,  militia  and  volunteers,  as  well  as 
reguhu-s." 

Discretionary  orders  were  of  small  use  to  Colonel  Fannin,  who 
had  pleaded  for  a  direct  and  positive  order  that  would  satLsfy  his 
men;  but  even  this  discretionary  order  came  too  late  to  be  of  use. 
He  could  have  retreated,  and,  of  course,  should  have  retreated, 
without  orders;  but  that  he  was  "not.  practically,  an  experienced 
commander."  he  had  already  discovered,  for  himself.  But  he  was 
a  good  soldier,  though  not  yet  ready  for  the  responsibilities  of 
chief  command,  and  should  have  been  able  to  guard  his  soldiers 
from  the  errors  that  destroyed  them  so  rapidly  after  March  13- 
The  fate  of  the  Johnson  and  Grant  parties  should  have  warned 
them  against  going  about  in  small  parties  of  25  or  30  men. 
Apain.'st  this  danger  General  Houston  had  repeatedly  advised  them; 
but  Colonel  Fannin  had  seen  it  done,  for  months,  with  impunity 
in  the  presence  of  an  unenterprising  enemy  at  Bexar,  and  could 
not  be  made  to  realize  that  he  was  now  facing  a  different  t^je  of 
foe.  This  practice  was  now  especially  dangerous  since  Colonel 
Fannin's  army,  while  It  continued  at  Goliad,  was  virtually  blind. 
He  was  without  cavalry,  and  every  road  and  trail  from  Goliad  waa 
now  under  the  observation  of  enemy  horsemen. 

Pressure,  as  yet,  was  but  lightly  applied:  but  northern,  southern, 
and  western  roads  were  held  by  the  enemy  scouts,  while  the  lithe 
horsemen  from  Carlos'  Rancho  kept  watch  on  everything  moving 
toward  the  East.    Fannin's  every  movement  was  known  to  Santa 
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Anna  in  less  than  30  hours;  to  Urrea  in  less  than  16;  while 
Funnln.  In  his  turn,  had  no  means  of  knowing,  nor  even  sur- 
mislng,  what  his  enemy  was  doing,  day  by  day.  Tl:ie  situation  left 
small  hope  for  Fannin,  unless  he  had  evacuated  Goliad  tiefore 
March  12,  on  which  day  Urrea  began  his  movement  from  San 
Patricio,  while  Colonel  Morales  also  marched  to  engage  him,  with 
two  battailous  of  veteran  Infantry,  and  two  12-pounder6.  from 
Bexar.  Yet.  even  as  these  movements  were  beginning.  Colonel 
Fannin,  whose  men  could  not  be  made  to  believe  In  danger  from 
an  enemy,  particularly  a  Mexican  enemy,  whom  they  could  not  so 
much  as  see.  bad  out  at  least  two  parties,  of  only  20  to  30  men. 
One,  sent  under  Lieutenant  Francis  to  Carlos  Rancho,  was  not 
molested.  The  Goliad  people  were  not  yet  ready  to  take  chances 
with  the  American's  wrath.  But  Captain  King,  at  Refugio,  had 
marched,  on  an  errand  of  mercy  directly  into  the  path  of  Urrea's 
advance,  and  had  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest  of  armed  rancheros, 
allied  Indians,  and  enemy  scouts;  and  then  sent  to  Colonel  Fannin, 
at  Goliad,  for  help.  Taking  council  of  his  heart,  rather  than  of 
his  military  education,  or  his  head.  Colonel  Fannin  hurried  the 
Georgia  battalion  and  Lieutenant  Bradford's  company,  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ward,  to  King's  relief.  This  happening,  which 
led  directly  to  Colonel  Fannin  s  destruction.  Illustrates  the  ama- 
teurism, as  well  as  the  knight  errantry  on  Colonel  Fannin's  part 
to  send  King  and  his  company  to  Refugio,  directly  In  the  path  by 
which  Urrea  was  dally  expected  to  advance.  King,  at  Refugio,  had 
to  turn  knight  errant  also.  In  order  to  punish  some  rancheros 
who  had  disturbed  the  Texan  families  and  plundered  their  deserted 
homes. 

Fannin,  as  another  act  of  chivalry,  sent  Colonel  Wa,*d  to  Cap- 
tain King's  relief.  He  had  intended  sending  Brooks  and  Chadwlck, 
his  two  best  officers,  to  Insure  this  expeditions  prompt  return: 
but  they  became  lost  In  the  prairie,  failed  to  overtake  Colonel 
Ward.  and.  finding  themselves  at  daylight  near  Goliad,  returned 
there  at  dawn.  Ward,  at  Refugio,  was  as  anxloiis  for  the  fun  of  a 
brush  with  the  enemy  as  King  had  been  2  days  before.  King 
and  Ward  quarreled  as  to  which  of  them  was  best  entitled  to  stir 
up  the  new  excitement;  and,  as  a  result.  King  decided  to  turn 
knight  errant  on  his  own.  Urrea  was  promptly  Informed  of  all 
these  movements  and  would  have  overtaken  them  on  the  open 
prairie  had  they  kept  together  and  endeavored  to  return  to  Goliad 
by  road.  Their  military  errors,  therefore,  were  not  of  much  Im- 
portance In  what  ultimately  occurred.  But  they  Illustrate  the 
hopeless  amateurism  of  the  Texan  point  of  view.  King  and  Ward 
both  fought,  and  fought  well,  until  their  ammunition  was  spent; 
when,  unable  to  resist  longer,  they  separately  attempted  to  retreat. 
King  was  taken  on  the  15th  and  shot,  with  14  of  his  men,  next 
day.  Ward  wandered  for  a  week  through  swamps  and  prairies, 
but  was  finally  taken,  on  the  Garcltas.  on  March  22,  with  the 
greater  portion  of  his  men,  and  was  returned  with  them  to  Goliad, 
where  they  shared  the  common  fate  of  Fannin's  men. 

Colonel  Fannin,  at  Goliad,  received,  on  March  14.  the  long- 
awcited  orders  from  General  Houston  to  retreat.  The  retreat  was 
not  attempted  until  March  19.  Two  days  were  lost  awaiting  Ward 
and  King,  as  well  as  the  coming  of  Capt.  A.  C.  Horton  and  his 
Matagorda  company,  from  Victoria,  with  teams  and  carts.  No 
good  reason  has  ever  been  suggested  for  not  marching  on  the  17th. 
It  was  not  done,  doubtless,  because  Colonel  Fannin  was  still 
awaiting  Ward  and  King.  But  no  good  could  come  from  waiting. 
If  they  were  Involved  with  the  enemy;  and  they  could  have  fallen 
back  as  well  to  Victoria  as  to  Goliad,  if  they  were  not.  Captain 
Horton,  scouting,  on  the  17th,  toward  Bexar,  discovered  Morales' 
column,  which  encamped  that  night  on  the  Manahuilla,  In  position 
to  command  the  Victoria  road.  The  18th  was  spent  In  the  excite- 
ment of  a  scries  of  skirmishes  with  the  cavalry  of  Morales'  com- 
mand. 

This  were  down  the  Texan  horses — part  of  Captain  Horton's 
company  were  mounted  men — and  left  the  all-important  oxen  to 
stand  In  the  corrals  and  starve.  A  plan  to  retreat  that  night  vnus 
abandoned.  Captain  Horton  believing  It  impracticable  to  find  the 
roads  In  the  dark.  For  Fannin's  men,  who  were  not  frontiersmen, 
that  wa.s  no  doubt  the  case.  Fannin  had  nine  brass  cannon  and 
Insisted  on  taking  all  of  them  along.  Amateurs  to  the  end,  his 
men  brought  cut  all  their  arms.  Including  the  9  cannon  and  500 
spare  muskets,  but  loaded  all  their  ammunition  In  a  single  oxcart 
and  forgot  to  bring  along  an3rthing  they  could  eat.  The  morning 
of  the  19th  was  spent  chasing  hungry  and  unmanageable  oxen  and 
In  dragging  an  unwieldly  howitzer  across  the  San  Antonio  ford. 
In  the  prairie  beyond  the  Manahuilla,  Colonel  Fannin  halted  so  for 
his  oxen  to  rest.  Captains  Duval  and  Shackelford,  his  best  com- 
pany commanders,  objected  to  this  halt  without  water  and  where 
no  good  military  position  could  be  had.  Their  men  tmiled.  They 
believed.  In  all  simplicity,  that  their  prudent  captains  were  per- 
sonally afraid.  Pur.sued  and  overtaken.  Colonel  Fannin's  men  de- 
ployed cooly  and  bravely  and.  as  calmly  as  veterans  could  have  been, 
formed  a  hollow  square.  The  ammunition  cart  broke  down  and 
brought  them  to  a  halt.  Surroiuided  in  the  open  prairie  without 
protection  flank  or  rear,  without  water,  and  without  food,  they 
had  reached  their  end. 

But  they  did  not  recognize  that  fact.  They  fought  courageously 
and  calmly  through  the  long  alternoon.  and  only  quit  when  their 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  their  wounded  became  mere  than 
human  fcelmgs  could  endure. 

That  they  were  told  that  their  capitulation  was  an  honorable 
one,  and  that  they  wotild  soon  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  on  parole, 


and  In  that  belief  surrendered,  there  can  never  be  a  doubt. 
Whether  there  was  ever  such  a  capitulation,  or  General  Urrea  only 
promised,  as  he  claimed,  to  intercede  with  Santa  Anna  for  some 
such  terms.  Is  now  t)eside  the  point.  Santa  Anna  was  solely  re- 
sponsible, on  either  version  of  the  facts,  for  Jie  heartless  and 
viseless  sacrifice  of  Fannin's  men. 

CONSEQUENCES 

Few  events  In  American  history  have  so  gripped  the  Imaginations 
of  the  American  people  as  did  this  bloody  and  futile  slaughter,  and 
no  other  happening  on  the  North  American  Continent  has  more 
profoundly  Influenced  human  affairs. 

Paroled  and  landed  at  New  Orleans,  the  men  who  died  at  Goliad 
would  have  become  so  many  witnesses  to  the  Incompetence,  and 
worse,  of  the  Texan  leaders,  to  the  strange  apathy  of  the  Texan 
people;  to  the  anarchy  existing  In  the  Texas  government;  to  Texas' 
lack  of  appreciation  for  the  brave  volunteers  who  had  hearkened  to 
her  call. 

They  would  have  become  400  advocates  of  toleration  for  Mexico, 
from  400  cultured  Americans,  refiiding  In  every  portion  of  the 
United  States.  E^'en  otir  racial  egotists,  weltering  in  insolence  and 
pride,  would  have  been  forced  to  the  admission  that  the  Mexicans, 
even  though  not  as  our  people,  were  not  at  all  bad.  Any  thought 
of  American  Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  or  forcible 
conquest  of  Mexican  territory  would  have  been  banned  for  two 
generations  from  all  right-thinking  American  minds. 

That  any  good  could  come  to  Mexico  from  killing  them,  only  the 
inflamed  ego  of  a  despot  could  have  ever  believed.  The  better 
Mexican  ofacers.  loathed,  or  disapproved,  the  deed. 

But  terror  Is  the  body  servant  of  the  dictator;  and  ruthlessness  is 
the  Invariable  element  In  every  despot's  creed.  Santa  Anna's  was 
the  creed  of  the  dictator,  and  he  took  the  despot's  way. 

The  grim  effect  of  his  cruelty  on  American  opinion  was  not  due 
to  the  mere  execution  of  prisoners;  Its  depth  lay  In  the  odium 
of  killing  prisoners  such  as  these.  Tliese  men  had  been  g\illty  of 
no  outrage:  they  were  not  fUlbusters  or  soldiers  of  fortune;  they 
were  incapable  of  an  act  of  pillage,  looting,  or  rapine.  They  were 
among  the  brightest  and  ablest  of  America's  young  men;  who  had 
foregathered  from  the  best  of  American  families;  they  were  high- 
minded  gentlemen,  whose  coming  to  Texas  had  been  without 
thought  of  profit  or  advantage  to  themselves.  Young.  Imaginative, 
daring,  their  hearts  were  charged  with  high  emprise;  In  consecrating 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Texas,  their  only  wish  had  been  to  help 
a  struggling  people  to  liberty  and  freedom.  In  the  right  to  which 
each  of  them  devotedly  believed. 

Despotism  can  kill  such  men;  but  if  It  does  so.  It  must  pay  the 
price.  Nations  which  yield  to  despots  must  pay,  regrettably,  as  well. 
Santa  Anna's  payment  has  been  made  In  the  universal  obloquy 
that  envelops  his  name.  Mexico,  however  Innocent,  has  also  paid 
In  territory  and  In  pride  and  In  an  unmerited  reputation  for  bar- 
barity and  want  of  public  faith. 

PortlUa's  volleys,  echoing  from  the  banks  of  the  San  Antonio, 
above  the  bloody  forms  of  Fannin's  men.  reechoed  In  after  years 
from  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande:  from  the  high  parses  of 
the  Sierra  Madre;  from  California's  forests,  shores,  and  ranchos; 
from  Chapultepec  and  Churrubusco;  from  the  historic  shadows  of 
Mexico  Itself. 

That  American  opinion  sanctioned  war  In  1846  only  by  reason  of 

Goliad,  we  are  not  left  to  surmise  or  doubt.     Even  with  the  Infamy 

In  which.  In  American  public  opinion.  Goliad  had  enveloped  the 

Mexican  name,  America  tolerated  a  war  of  conquest  against  a  sister 

Americen  republic  only  by  reason  of  the  personal  management  and 

Insistence  of  President  Polk;  and  James  K.  Polk  became  Presldt-nt 

through   the   grim   determination   and    Inspired   leadership   of   the 

brother  and  father  of  a  victim  of  Goliad.  Samuel  Smith  Sanders. 

who  lies  buried  with  the  others  in  this,  their  common  grave     And  no 

President  of  the  United  States,  however  chosen  or  however  shrewd, 

I    could   have   brought   about   a   war   with   Mexico  but  for   the  bias 

'    In    American    public    opinion    which    the    Goliad    slaughter    had 

;    produced. 

1  It  Is  not  to  the  credit  of  Texaa  that  the  men  of  Goliad  should 
have  reposed  for  a  centtiry  In  an  urunarked,  unhonored,  and 
almost  unknown  grave.  A  hundred  and  three  years  have  passed 
since  the  Texan  army,  having  retaken  Goliad,  burled  their  bones 
where  now  they  lie;  and  since  General  Rusk,  betrayed  by  his  feel- 
ings, broke  down  In  attempting  to  deliver  the  simple  though  elo- 
quent eulogy  he  had  prepared  for  delivery  at  their  grave.  Even 
now,  when  Texas,  at  a  very  long  last,  has  remembered  them,  their 
monument  Is  not  In  keeping  with  some  that  have  been  builded,  to 
commemorate  smaller  men  and  less  important  deeds.  But  their 
real  memorials  are  elsewhere;  this  one  but  preserves  their  names 
and  marks  their  grave.  The  flag  of  their  country  floating  over 
the  Rio  Grande's  orchards  and  gardens;  New  Mexico's,  and  Arl- 
Eona's  cattle  ranges,  mines,  and  farms;  the  great  dams  on  the 
western  Colorado  and  its  kindred  rivers;  the  city  of  El  Paso,  and 
the  even  greater  cities,  as  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, arisen  on  America's  Pacific  slope;  the  western  Islarids.  and 
the  mighty  works  which  span  the  Golden  Gate;  these  are  their 
true  memorials,  and  although  they  never  knew  It,  It  was  for  these 
they  gave  their  lives  and  such  has  been  the  measure  of  Mexico's 
atonements  for  Santa  Anna's  deed. 

And  while  Texaa  and  Texans  have  been  derelict  In  consecrating 
the  grave  of  these,  their  heroes,  there  Is  another  tribute  due  them. 
In  which  Texas  must  not  fall.  There  is  an  Inunortallty  of  memory 
which  Is  close  akin  to  ImmortaUty  of  the  soul.    Men  who  die  for 
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their  country  are  due  an  eternal  remembrance  In  the  conscious- 
ness of  thi»e  for  whom  they  die— that  Immortality  of  memory,  en- 
shrined in  human  hearts  and  human  minds,  which  makes  their 
memories  live  forever  In  the  remembrance  of  what  they  have  done, 
and  as  we  dedicate  to  them  this  memorial  of  bronze  and  stone,  we 
do  fo  m  the  sure  hope  and  fond  belief  that  the  story  of  their 
lives,  and  of  their  deaths,  and  of  their  devotion  to  the  freedom 
for  which  they  died,  will  live  on  In  the  hearts  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Texas,  and  that  through  the  years  that  are  coming,  and 
all  the  chnnces  that  occur,  our  prayer,  at  their  grave,  shall  always 
be,  "Lord:  Keep  their  memories  green." 


James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 


OF   CONNKCTICUT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1,  1939 


EBJTORIALS  FROM  THE  DANBURY    (CONN  )    NEWS-TIMES  AND 
THE  HARTFORD   (CONN.)    TIMES 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  apprrciate  the  courtesy 
of  this  body  in  extending  to  me  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  two  editorials  commenting  on  the  re- 
maikable  record  of  our  Postmaster  General.  James  A.  Parley. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Danbury   (Conn.)    News-Times  of  July  24.  1939] 

FARLET    AS    POSTMASTER    GENERAL 

R-adlng  the  address  of  James  A.  Parley.  Postmaster  General, 
made  to  the  annual  convention  of  Connecticut  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Pcstm.isters.  one  will  scarcely  realize  that 
the  speaker  Is  one  of  the  most  successful  politicians  of  the  Nation. 

The  Postmaster  General  talks  of  efficiency,  courtesy,  and  duty 
to  the  Service.  Reminding  that  the  post  office  handles  $8,000,000,000 
annually,  that  It  Is  the  biggest  single  bu.slne^s  In  the  country, 
th-.it  It  makes  an  astonlshmply  sm.all  number  of  mistakes  In 
handing  mail,  he  says  that  the  credit  Is  not  his.  The  credit 
l)elcngs.  he  says,  to  the  long  llr.e  of  those  who,  in  many  previous 
years,  gave  their  lives  to  the  Service. 

Its  gross  for  the  year  was  $745.098350.  a  record  year.  This  Is 
$17,000,000  more  Ih.m  the  figure  for  1938.  which  was  then  highest 
of  all  time.  Postal  receipts  In  Connecticut  were  $11,374,134.  which 
is  20  piercent  mere  taan  the  gross  In  1934.  Mail  volume  Is  in- 
creasing,   working    conditions    aie    Improving. 

The  work  done  by  Connecticut  postmasters  and  tholr  staff  dur- 
ing the  hurricane  was  commended  by  Mr.  Farley.  He  said:  "If 
ever  the  Department's  motto.  "Neither  rain,  nor  snow,  nor  heat, 
nor  gloom  of  mght  stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift  completion 
of  their  appointed  rounds'  was  carried  out  In  its  full  meaning,  it 
was  certainly  during  those  dllflcult  days  of  last  fall  when  trans- 
portation and  communication  facilities  in  this  State  were  so  badly 
crippled." 

Mr.  Farley  does  a  good  Job  at  the  head  of  the  pest  oClce.  Many 
will  regret  his  retirement,  if  this  should  unfortunately  take  place. 

I  Prom  the  Hartford  Times  of  July  24,  1939) 

THE   POST  OFTICE   DEPARTMENT 

When  Postmaster  General  Farley  speaks  about  the  Post  Office 
Department,  as  he  did  in  New  Haven  Saturday  nlcht  he  does  bo 
with  all  the  satisfaction  that  a  successful  administrator  of  a  tre- 
mendt  us  business  takes  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  organiza- 
tion. The  Postmaster  General  is  as  felicitous  as  a  narrator  of  the 
record  of  his  Department  as  he  Is  persuasive  In  his  operations  as 
national  chairman  cf  the  Democratic  Party.  At  the  moment  he 
seems  likely  to  go  down  In  history  as  an  outstanding  administrator 
of  a  great  Department  of  the  Government  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  pcpuhir  and  efficient  chief  executives  of  his  party. 
_  The  Postmaster  General  is  Justified  in  taking  pride  In  the  fact 
that  the  Po-st  Office  Di'partment  operated  at  a  "net  profit  cf 
$10,000,000  •  during  the  1939  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30.  during 
which  postal  revenues  rose  to  $745,098,350.  an  all-time  high.  It  is 
the  fifth  year  that  a  profit  has  been  reported  under  Mr.  Farley's 
administration  cf  the  Department.  It  is,  of  course,  a  book-keeping 
profit,  for  the  free  services  it  renders  the  Government  create  a 
deficit. 

Interesting,  too.  Is  the  contribution  which  Connecticut  makes  to 
the  postal  revenues.  Mr.  Farley  told  his  audience  that  in  the 
calendar  year  1938  the  increase  in  Connecticut  was  *cne  of  ihe 
best  of  any  State  in  the  f^nion  during  the  last  4  years"  Postal 
receipts  were  $11,374,134,  bUghUy  under  $1,000,000  a  month.     They 


represent  a  20  percent  Increase  over  Connecticut  receipts  for 
1934.  said  Mr.  Parley. 

It  Is  doubtless  true  that  postal  receipts  are  a  barometer  of  busi- 
ness conditions,  and  Mr.  Farley's  figures  indicate  a  welcome  im- 
provement. To  this  Mr.  Parley  has  contributed  considerable 
through  his  salesmanship  ability.  No  Postmaster  General  readily 
recalled  ever  was  so  active  in  producing  new  Issues  of  stamps  and 
encouraging  their  purchase.  The  substitution  of  "permit  post- 
age." which  obviates  the  use  of  stamps,  has  resulted  In  large 
savings  to  the  Department  as  well  as  to  large  users  of  the  malls. 
The  Post  Office  Department  Is  one  Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  which  little  complaint  Is  heard  from  business  or  the 
public. 

Connecticut  seconds  what  Mr.  Farley  said  to  the  postmasters 
about  their  service  during  the  hurricane  last  September,  and  about 
their  general  cooperation  with  the  public.  While  he  did  not  say 
It,  many  observers  will  declare  that  elimination  of  politics  from 
the  operations  of  the  Department,  through  the  extension  of  the 
clvll-servlce  system  to  Include  postmasters  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  increased  efficiency  and  the  public's  gpneral  satisXactlou 
with  the  Postal   Service. 


But  Don't  Forget  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1. 1939 


EDITORIAL      FROM      THE      NEW      YORK      WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
therein  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  of  July  31.  1939,  relative  to  the  pending  Harden 
amendments  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  tremendous  good  that  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  press  cf  our  country,  whose  editorial 
policies  are  sincere  and  straightforward.  When  these  poli- 
cies are  utilized  constructively  for  the  purpose  of  familiariz- 
ing millions  of  readers  with  the  legislative  processes,  pointing 
out  advantages  here  and  fallacies  there,  this,  indeed,  is  a 
civic  duty  well  done.  I  am  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  their  editorial  entitled  "But 
Don't  Forget  1940,"  because  it  is  both  meritorious  and  timely. 
and  in  doing  so  I  wish  to  commend  the  World-Telegram  for 
their  series  of  similar  articles  on  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Barden  amendments  to  thi:5 
act  by  eliminating  more  than  2.000.000  of  the  least  protected 
workers  from  its  requirements  that  a  minimum  of  25  cents 
an  hour  in  wages  be  paid,  and  by  further  excluding  many 
millions  of  other  workers  from  the  maximum-workweek 
provision,  is  one  of  the  most  despicable  attempts  to  oppress 
the  living  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  that  has  ever 
come  to  my  attention.  All  of  organized  labor,  regardless  of 
its  affiliations,  is  united  in  bitter  opposition  to  the  Barden 
bill.  Should  it  be  presented  to  the  House  during  this  session 
or  next  for  consideration.  I  shall  continue  my  efforts  in 
opposition  to  this  bill,  or  any  bill  tendered  for  the  purpose 
of  emasculating  an  act  designed  for  the  sole  benefit  and 
protection  of  the  workingmen  and  women  of  my  city  and 
coimtry.    The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of  July  31.  1939] 

Btn  don't  fokget  1940 

The  House  Is  expected  to  rhoo'se  this  week  amons;  three  sets  of 
I  amendments  to  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  One  Is  the  Norton  hill,  most 
of  the  provisions  of  which  have  been  recommended  by  Wage-Hour 
Administrator  Andrews.  One  Is  the  Ramspcck  bill,  which  go:s^ 
somewhat  further.  And  one  is  the  Barden  bill  which  would  strip 
the  25-cents-an-hour  protection  of  the  Wage-Hour  Act  from  more 
than  a  million  workers,  most  of  them  engaged  In  processing  farm 
prcKlucts. 

A  week  or  two  ago  It  looked  as  If  the  dlme-an-hour  crusaders 
who  were  behind  the  Barden  amendments  had  decided  to  retreat. 
Their  principal  champion.  Representative  Eugene  Cox,  of  Georgia, 
announced  that  in  view  of  President  Roosevelt's  denunciation  of 
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the  Barden  plan,  and  his  apparent  Intention  to  veto  it  If  passed,  a 
compromise  seemed  to  be  the  best  way  out. 
Since  then,  two  things  have  happened: 

1.  Administrator  Andrews.  In  an  unfortunate  press-conference 
remark,  said  he  no  longer  favored  the  plan  to  exempt  from  the 
overtime  provisions  all  workers  earning  $200  a  month  or  more — 
because  "organized  labor"  opposed  It  and  "organized  labor  has 
done  such  a  swell  Job  of  fighting  my  battle  for  me." 

2.  John  L.  Lewis.  In  testifying  against  the  Barden  amendments, 
made  a  sensational  attack  on  Vice  President  Garner. 

The  Andrews  and  Lewis  statements  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  think  811  for  44  hours  of  work  in  a  canning  plant  Is 
more  than  the  American  system  can  tolerate.  The  House  Rules 
Committee,  dominated  by  conservatives,  quickly  decreed  that  the 
House  should  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  harden  amendments. 

The  Wage-Hour  Division  and  the  House  Labor  Committee  had 
been  fighting  to  avert  such  a  test  on  the  floor.  l)ecause  they  were 
afraid  the  Barden  bill  would  win.  This  newspaper,  while  It  re- 
gards the  bill  as  a  scandalous  assault  on  a  measure  of  far-reaching 
potentialities  for  the  public  good,  cannot  honestly  conctir  in  the 
widespread  regret  at  the  Rules  Committees  action.  The  House  is 
supposed  to  legislate.  If  a  majority  of  the  members  of  that  body 
deem  It  wise  to  support  the  Barden  bill,  let  them  vote  for  It.  But 
let  them  also  look  forward  to  1940  and  reflect  that  their  opponents 
will  Inevitably  plague  them  with  that  "dime  an  hour"  tag. 

Or.  to  put  It  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  vote  getting,  let 
them  explain  how  real  prosperity  Is  going  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try unless  purchasing  power  Is  spread  a  little  thicker  in  the  lower 
brackets. 


National  Debt  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1, 1939 


REPORT  ON  THE  WORKS  FINANCING  ACT  BY  THE  REPL^BLICAN 
CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE   ON   NATIONAL  DEBT  POLICY 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  report  on  the 
Works  Financing  Act  by  the  Republican  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  National  Debt  Policy,  made  public  July  26.  1S39: 

On  June  21.  1939.  President  Roosevelt  announced  the  fourth  New 
Deal  spending  scheme.  In  the  month  since  legislation  embodying 
the  Presidents  lend-to-spend  proposal  has  been  drafted  and  Intro- 
duced, hearings  have  bc-en  held,  and  the  majority  leadership,  under 
White  House  Insistence,  is  bringing  the  measure  to  an  early  vote. 
"Since  New  Deal  pressure  tactics  and  the  desire  for  adjournment 
are  serving  to  prevent  adequate  public  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure, we,  your  Special  Committee  on  National  Debt  Policy,  have 
studied  Its  provisions  most  carefully  so  the  conference  would  have 
the  advantage  of  our  findings.  We  believe  the  Issues  Involved  In 
this  latest  artifice  of  the  President  to  create  a  gigantic  political 
pork  barrel  should  be  disclosed  to  the  Congress  and  the  Country. 

Our  examlnaticn  of  the  scheme  reveals  that  this  is  but  a  device 
for  Increasing  the  public  debt  through  a  subterfuge;  that  it  is 
spending  by  deception:  and  that  It  Is  state  socialism  by  stealth. 
Consequently,  we  strongly  condemn  the  undue  haste  £U3d  the  dan- 
gerous strategy  employed  by  the  administration  to  force  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  The  citizens  of  this  country  should  be  given  a 
fair  opportunity  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  embark  upon  such 
a  completely  new  and  questionable  policy. 

A.  A.  Berle.  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  admittedly  a  spokes- 
man for  the  administration,  said: 

"If  wealth  Is  to  be  created  by  creation  of  Government  debt, 
the  scope  of  Government  enterprise  must  be  largely  increased. 
Briefly,  the  Government  will  have  to  enter  Into  the  direct  financ- 
ing of  activities  now  supposed  to  be  private  and  a  continuance 
of  that  direct  financing  must  be  Inevitably  that  the  Government 
ultimately  will  control  and  own  those  activities.  •  •  •  Over 
a  period  of  years  the  Government  will  gradually  come  to  own 
most  of  the  productive  plants  of  the  United  States."  This  is 
socialism. 

Only  those  who  have  lost  faith  In  America  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, have  fallen  prey  to  the  collectlvlst  Infection  would  pro- 
pose such  a  bill  as  this.  The  President  evidently  believes  that 
America  is  permanently  stagnated  because  In  proof  of  that  he 
points  to  "vabt  reservoirs"  of  private  credit.  He  alleges  that  this 
Inactive  credit  Justifies  a  permanent  spending  program.  The 
President,  however,  ignores  the  paramount  fact  that  these  reser- 
voirs of  credit  have  been  created  and  rendered  stagnant  by  his 
own  unsound  deficit  financing  program.  He  refuses  to  recognize 
that  because  of  various  and  devious  New  Deal  policies,  contradic- 


tions. Inconsistencies,  and  studied  hostility  toward  business  the 
American  Investor  Is  afraid  to  risk  his  capital  In  ventures  that 
hold  little  prospect  of  safety,  let  alone  of  profit. 

This  program  of  deficit  financing  and  tinkering  with  the  eco- 
nomic mechanisms  ensnares  us  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  more  we 
spend  the  more  we  borrow;  the  more  we  borrow  the  more  we 
spend;  and  the  reservoirs  of  stagnant  credit  neces.sarily  grow 
apace.  As  these  stagnant  pools  of  credit  Increase,  Investors  be- 
come  more   and   more   fearful   of   the  future. 

Specifically,  our  analysis  reveals  that  the  new  program  differs 
in  two  major  and  highly  dangerous  respects  from  previous  New 
Deal  spending  efforts.  First,  spending  from  now  on  will  take  ih* 
deceptive  form,  as  well  as  the  deceptive  name,  of  lending;  and, 
second,  runaway  spending  by  lending  wUl  become  a  permanent 
function  of  the  Federal  Government  and  will  be  under  the  abso- 
lute discretion  of  the  President. 

Against  this  background  our  analysis  leads  us  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

( 1 )  This  program  of  deceptive  spending  Is  an  insidious  and  per- 
nicious attempt  to  avoid  the  $45,000,000,000  statutory  debt  limit 
the  Congress  so  wisely  set.  In  addition,  let  us  remind  you.  Con- 
gress has  already  authorized  various  and  sundry  Government  cor- 
porations and  establishments  to  Incur  $14,000,000,000  of  contin- 
gent liabilities  which  are  guaranteed  both  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  American  taxpayers.  Although  $9,000,000,000  of 
these  contingent  liabilities  has  not  as  yet  been  utilized  the  Pres- 
ident nevertheless  requests  that  this  already  staggering  sum  be 
Increased  by  $3,000,000,000.  The  administration  apparently  lacks 
the  courage  to  come  l)efore  Congress  and  frankly  a-^k  for  an  in- 
crease r.i  the  debt  limit.  Instead.  It  attempts  to  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  underhand  and  deceptive  back-door  methods 

(2)  The  administration  has  within  Us  own  experience  the  abso- 
lute proof  that  these  so-called  self -liquidating  projects  will  not 
pay  their  own  way.  AJthough  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  all  have  incurred  vast  losses, 
the  administration  still  pretends  that  these  same  things  done 
again  tomorrow  will  turn  the  losses  of  yesterday  into  the  profits 
of  the  future. 

The  whole  premise  Is  fallacious.  TTie  arguments  for  the  bill 
are  specious.  The  policy  Is  utterly  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation,  and  both  the  proposals  and  the  underlying  principle 
should  be  denounced  and  rejected  by  the  Congress 

Submitted  unanlmcusly  by  the  Republican  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  National  Debt  Policy. 

Daniel  A.  Reed,  New  York,  chairman;  Dewey  Short.  Mis- 
souri; Ed\*ard  H  Rees,  Kansas;  Albert  E.  Carter,  Cali- 
fornia: Albert  J.  Engel.  Michigan;  Albert  G.  Rutherford, 
Pennsylvania:  Alt?ert  E  Austin.  Connecticut;  Albert  L. 
Vreeland,  New  Jersey;  L.  L.  Marshall.  Ohio;  Frank  O. 
Horton.  Wyoming;    Charles  Hawks.  Jr  ,  Wisconsin. 


List  of  Daily  Newspapers  Which  Are  Supporting 
Editorially  the  Legislation  to  Create  the  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1, 1939 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  consent 
of  the  membership  of  the  House,  unanimously  expressed  ju.st 
a  moment  ago,  it  is  my  privilege  to  hand  to  the  Public  Printer 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  list  of  publica- 
tions, magazines  and  daily  newspapers,  of  wide  circulation 
and  high  influence,  which  have  from  time  to  time  editorially 
endorsed  the  pending  bill  to  create  in  California  a  new 
national  park  to  be  known  and  called  the  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park,  the  legislation  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  emphatic  approval  of  the  member- 
ship just  2  weeks  ago  today. 

The  list  follows:  Alameda  Times-Star,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Daily  Calif ornian  (University  of  California  news- 
paper), Field  and  Stream  Magazine.  Fresno  Bee  and  Repub- 
lican. Lodi  News-Sentinel,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram,  Long 
Beach  Sun,  Los  Angeles  Times.  Los  Angeles  Daily  News.  Los 
Angeles  Evening  News,  Modesto  Bee,  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
bune, New  York  Times,  Pasadena  Star-News,  People's  World 
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fwest  coast  labor  daily  nou-spaper") ,  Riverside  Press  and  En- 
terprise, Sacramento  Bee.  Sacramento  Union.  San  Dieijo  Sun. 
San  Francisco  Argonaut.  San  FYancisco  News.  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press.  Santa  Monica  Outlook.  Santa  Paula  Chronicle. 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat.  Vallejo  Times  PvOgister,  Ventura 
Star-Fi'ee  Press.  Woodland  Democrat. 


Statement  of  the  Proprressive  Bloc  of  the  House  of 
Kepre.^entatives  Relative  to  the  W.  P.  A. — Lib- 
erals Fought  Injustices  Incorporated  in  Woodrum 
Hill— I'oint  Out  Cruelties  and  Inequities— iMedge 
Continuation  of  Fight  to  Restore  Fair  Treatment 
to  Unemployed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1939 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washmgton.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans, 
through  all  their  hisiory.  have  been  proud  that  theirs  was  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

We  have  been  eager  to  claim  that  here  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity existed.  And  for  many  years  the  bounty  of  nature 
made  this  equality  of  opportunity  a  reality  almost  as  much 
as  an  ideal. 

In  recent  years  the  scourge  of  unemployment  has  fallen 
upon  the  Nation,  and  so  far  no  Congress  has  had  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  to  solve  that  basic  human  problem. 

Precisely  because  we  needed  time  to  solve  it.  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Roosevelt  inaugurated,  among  other 
agL'ncics — and  Congress  created — the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, to  hire,  at  a  small  monthly  wage,  people  who 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  employment  in  private  industry. 
Through  the  years  these  peoplo — W.  P.  A.  workers — have 
been  building  roads,  making  garments,  constructing  build- 
ings, digging  sewers,  making  parks,  and  doing  many  other 
things  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

Congress  has.  on  the  whole,  had  little  concern  about  these 
millions  of  people.  They  have  been  dismissed  at  times  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  because  Congress  decided  to 
economize.  Then  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  rehired 
because  Congress  changed  its  mind.  Never  have  they 
known — these  W.  P.  A.  workers — from  one  month's  end  to 
the  next  what  would  happen  to  them.  Always  they  have 
wished  for  one  thing  more  than  anything  else — that  they 
could  get  a  job  in  private  industry. 

But  they  could  not.  And  they  cannot  now.  And  until  the 
very  Congress  that  so  freely  bufTets  them  about  goes  to 
work  in  earnest  to  solve  the  fundamental  economic  prob- 
lems of  America  they  will,  most  of  them,  search  in  vain  for 
private  employment. 

The  Members  of  Congress  who  are  termed  the  progressive 
bloc  are  as  eager  as  anyone  to  see  a  balanced  Budget  and 
an  end  to  increasing  Federal  public  debt.  We  believe  sin- 
cerely that  legislation  already  introduced  in  the  Congress — 
notably  in  the  field  of  basic  reform  of  our  archaic  monetary 
system — wculd  accomplish  these  ends. 

But  we  are  utterly  unwilling  to  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  meager  livelihood  of  the  unemployed  and  the  trade  of 
the  sm.all -business  m.an  by  attempting  to  balance  the  Budget 
by  further  reducing  the  hving  standards  of  those  on  W.  P.  A. 
or  by  increasing  idleness  among  our  people. 

Our  position  is  that  from  any  realistic  standpoint  it  is 
clearly  endent  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  bound  to  be 
better  off  as  a  result  of  a  policy  of  employing  unemployed 
p>eople  at  constructive  labor  than  it  can  possibly  be  if  a  policy 
of  supporting  people  at  a  starvation  level  In  idleness  is  pur- 
sued. 


So  long  as  imemploj-ment  lasts  we  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  sufficiently  broad  program  of  public  works  to 
employ  at  least  one  member  of  every  totally  unemployed 
family.  We  are  convinced  that  a  large  proportion  of  such 
a  long-range  program  can  be  made  self-liqindating  and  that 
by  a  scientific  national  accounting  system  its  cost  need 
not  be  exorbitant.  Therefore  we  have  tried  to  do  what  we 
could  to  protect  the  basic  right  to  work  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  done  this  partly  from  humanitarian  mo- 
tives and  a  sense  of  justice,  partly  because  we  knew  that  it 
must  always  be  better  economy  to  employ  people  at  useful 
constructive  labor  than  to  permit  a  wastage  in  idleness  of 
their  talents,  their  skill,  their  effort,  and  their  hope. 

We  condemn  without  qualification  the  action  of  the  present 
Congress  in  its  dealing  with  the  unemployed  of  America. 
We  are  reluctantly  driven  to  conclude  that  the  reactionary 
forces  which  dominate  the  Congress  at  present  are  willing 
to  traffic  in  human  misery  to  gain  a  political  end. 

We.  members  of  the  Progi-essive  bloc,  feel  we  have  a  right 
to  make  the  record  straight.  In  conjunction  with  one 
American  Labor  Party,  two  Progressive  Party,  and  one 
Farmer-Labor  Party.  Members  of  the  House,  we  fought  as 
hard  as  we  could  while  the  so-called  relief  bill  was  under 
consideration  against  its  harsh  provisions.  We  have  never 
ceased  to  fight  against  them.  We  stand  ready  to  do  any- 
thing we  can  about  the  situation.  But  until  we  c?.n  com- 
mand a  majority  of  the  House  and  S?nate  it  is  obvious  that 
neither  we.  who  are  sadly  outnumbered  in  Congress,  nor  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  W.  P.  A.  can  do  anything 
to  change  the  law. 

One  or  two  specific  matters  should  be  spoken  of.  We  sup- 
ported as  vigorously  as  we  knew  hew  the  Casey  amendment 
which  would  have  provided  3.000,000  instead  of  2,000,000 
W.  P.  A.  jobs  in  the  coming  year.  That  was  the  first  and 
most  important  thing.  One  of  the  many  reasons  impelling 
our  support  of  the  Casey  amendment  was  the  inclusion  of  a 
provision  for  the  continuation  of  the  prevailing  hourly  wage 
for  skilled  labor.    We  lost  the  fight. 

We  fought  the  provision  for  the  arbitrary  dismissal  of 
everyone,  regardless  of  need,  number  of  dependents,  age, 
or  anything  else,  who  has  been  employed  for  18  months. 
We  fought  the  elimination,  or  virtual  elimination,  of  the 
white-collar  and  arts  projects.  We  endeavored  to  raise  to 
$123,000.000 — the  Budget  figure — the  appropriation  for  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  We  endeavored  to  raise  the 
appropriation  for  the  Farm  Security  Administration  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  only  r.gency  of  Government  which  is 
doing  work  directly  calculated  to  save  the  American  family- 
sized  farm  or  to  meet  the  desperate  need  of  several  hundred 
thousand  homeless  migrants.  | 

Since  the  bill  was  passed  we  have  followed  with  sad  hearts 
the  evidences  of  dismay  among  our  imemployed  people.  Bills 
have  been  introduced  by  members  of  our  group  to  restore  the 
'•white  collar"  projects  including  the  theater,  to  correct  the 
wage  scales,  to  eliminate  the  enforced  dismissals  of  18-mon-h 
workers  v.-here  they  affected  heads  of  families  and  to  make 
the  rotation  a  gradual  one  with  regard  to  everyone.  We  have 
begged  for  hearings  on  these  bills,  but  we  have  been  denied 
such  hearings  by  the  committee.  Above  all.  the  Casey  bill 
which  would  provide  an  additional  l.OOO.COO  jobs  is  still  b:^- 
fore  the  House  and  could  be  acted  upon  if  there  were  encuyh 
support  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

Meanwhile  we  have  dene  and  shall  continue  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  pa.^^s  other  legislation,  the  bill  for  self- 
liquidating  loans  for  public  works,  a  continuance  of  P.  W.  A., 
and  similar  measures  to  increase  the  emploj-ment  of  our  un- 
employed people.  We  still  hope  for  success  with  some  of  these 
things.  But  the  same  forces  that  were  resjxjnsible  for  the 
provi'-ions  of  the  so-called  relief  bill  are  busily  at  work  trying 
to  defeat  these  other  bills. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  made  very  plain  to  everyone  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1939  were  written  into  law  by  a  tory  coalition  comprised  of  the 
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solid  support  of  the  entire  Republican  membei-ship  of  the 
Hou:.e — with,  literally,  not  over  four  or  five  exceptions — to- 
gether with  a  reactionaiy  segment  of  the  Democratic  member- 
ship consisting  of  about  one-third  of  the  total.  The  bill  in 
all  bui  name  is  a  Republican  measure,  and  it  is  only  fair  that 
it  be  so  regarded  by  the  Nation. 


Construction   and    Financing   of   Self-Liquidating 

Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS" 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1, 1939 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  reviewed  with  consider- 
able interest  the  proposed  bill  now  being  considered  which 
was  originally  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction 
and  financing  of  self -liquidating  projects"  (H.  R.  7120),  but 
has  now  been  chaneed  under  Senate  2864  to  the  Works 
Financing  Act  of  1939.  I  think  it  was  a  mi.stake  to  change 
the  title  of  this  bill  because  if  put  into  full  force  and  effect 
it  certainly  would  liquidate  the  Government  as  the  taxpayers 
would  never  be  able  to  earn  enough  money  to  carry  out  all 
the  projects  that  would  be  started  under  this  bill  and  the 
money  that  would  be  required  to  finish  and  maintain  them 
after  their  completion. 

To  me  the  bill  is  an  admission  that  we  have  no  formula 
for  economic  recovery  at  the  present  time.  Congress,  with 
little  if  any  encouragement  from  anybody,  except  the  people 
back  home,  have  made  some  progress  toward  eliminating 
some  of  the  difflculties  under  which  the  people  have  beezi 
suffering  by  correcting  faulty  tax  policies  and  reforming  the 
relief  program.  The  public  must  understand  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  no  more  or  less  than  a  plan  to  dodge  the  respon- 
sibility of  borrowing  money  to  spend  under  the  Budget, 
which  is  limited  to  $45,000,000,000.  In  it  there  is  the  gravest 
danger  to  the  Government's  cred't,  and  there  is  also  grave 
danger  to  American  business  and  industry.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  Members  of 
Congress,  that  this  scheme  is  the  first  step  in  a  well-con- 
ceived plan  to  rule  the  country's  economy.  The  complete 
socialization  of  industry  is  one  of  its  chief  aims. 

There  is  no  reason  for  such  a  program  of  this  kind,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  we  should  refuse  it.  We  have 
been  assured  that  everything  wculd  be  self-liquidating, 
and  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  cent.  This,  of  course,  is 
highly  doubtful.  Such  a  program  might  help  this  or  that 
pari.icular  group,  who  have  stme  particular  pet  project  they 
would  like  to  see  finished  at  this  time,  but  who  have  not  the 
courage  or  confidence  to  borrow  the  money  from  the  banks, 
or  the  project  may  be  so  questionable  that  private  bankers 
would  not  care  to  finance  the  project  or  speculate  on  loaning 
the  money.  The  effect  of  the  whole  program  can  only  be  to 
carry  us  still  further  in  the  direction  of  a  Government-con- 
trolled economy  and  away  from  Federal  solvency. 

We  have  now  had  over  6  years  of  trying  to  spend  ourselves 
back  to  prosperity  without  success  and  the  promise  of  further 
efforts  along  this  line  will  hardly  help  any  by  setting  up  a 
double  budget  and  calling  some  of  the  expenditures  self- 
liquidating.  In  the  end  the  taxpayer  will  pay  the  bill.  The 
greatest  need  at  the  present  time  that  I  can  conceive  of  is  a 
Government  policy  that  will  encourage  the  flow  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  private  funds  into  productive  industry.  I  have 
seen  many  magicians  perform  in  my  time  but  those  who  are 
handling  this  bag  of  magic  have  brought  forth  one  of  the 
most  staggering  propositions  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  read 
about  in  the  field  of  financing. 

This  spending  program  began  as  an  emergency  measure, 
and  for  a  time  we  talked  about  the  amount  of  money  we  owed. 


It  finally  reached  the  point  where  the  amount  we  were  owing, 
or  may  I  say  d-flcits.  are  now  referred  to  as  investments. 
In  the  Presidents  letter  to  Senator  Byrnes  the  President 
proposes  to  make  tliis  spending  a  permanent  policy.  We  are 
assured,  of  course,  that  we  have  nothing  to  worry  about,  be- 
cause all  the  money  that  is  being  spent  and  the  deficit^s  being 
created  through  the  Issuance  of  the  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  money  that  is  owing  to  ourselves. 

If  we  were  assured  that  all  these  projects  would  be  self- 
liquidating,  then  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  Government 
to  loan  anyone  money,  because  the  answer  would  bo  very 
simple  and  without  argument.  If  the  projects  are  self-liqui- 
dating, then  there  is  abjolutely  no  need  for  the  Government 
to  go  into  the  lean  busincs,  because  the  commercial  banks 
of  the  country  can  and  will  provide  all  the  financing  needed 
without  any  risk  to  the  taxpayers.  On  July  20.  1939,  we  had 
$4,490,000,000  in  reserves  that  is  ready  and  wiUinp  to  bo  in- 
vested in  private  industry  or  public  programs  of  improvements. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  In  a  state- 
ment before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  'Monopoly^ 
Committee,  stated  that  the  program  of  large-scale  Govern- 
ment financing  over  a  period  of  years  would  mean  that  the 
Government  will  gradually  come  to  own  most  of  the  produc- 
tive plants  in  the  United  States. 

To  make  it  more  clear,  the  money  which  the  Government 
would  borrow  under  this  scheme  would  not  appear  in  the 
Budget  nor  as  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  but.  of  course,  the 
amount  that  would  be  borrowed  would  be  added  to  the  large 
contingent  liabilities  which  the  Government  is  rww  obligated 
with.  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  trick  bookkecpine,  which  fails 
to  show  the  actual  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  will,  if  ever  adopted,  exceed  the  present  statutory 
debt  limit  of  $45,000,000,000  fixed  by  the  Congress. 

I  cannot  sum  this  up  better  than  Westbrook  Pegler,  writing 
in  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  when  he  said: 

It  is  certain  alpo  that  private  business  will  quit  trying  to  operate 
as  such  but  will  throw  in  with  the  Government  and  accept  political 
management  rather  than  po  to  smasti  resisting.  This  may  be  the 
only  way  out  now.  but  if  so,  this  will  be  fascism,  American  style,  and 
the  nature  of  the  substitute  for  the  American  form  of  govtrnment 
and  capitalism  should  be  Ktated  openly  by  those  who  are  trying  to 
create  it  so  that  th?  people  may  make  the  decision.  Inftend,  up  to 
now  they  have  been  mched  along  toward  fascism  by  leaders  who 
constantly  reiterate  their  devotion  to  democracy. 

Frank  R.  Kent,  writing  in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  puts  it  in  very 
few  words,  but  which  are  understandable  to  every  American 
citizen: 

It  is  a  straight  ftride  toward  a  socialistic  state,  where  all  credit 
will  be  controlled  by  the  Government — all  buslnses.  big  and  little, 
will  lean  upon  the  Government;  States  and  municipalities  be  so 
heavily  obligated  to  the  Government  and  so  many  persons  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  that  Individual  independence  and  Initla- 
tive  wUl  be  wholly  lost. 

No  wisir  words  have  ever  been  uttered  by  anyone  than  these. 

The  figures  I  am  going  to  give  you  ought  to  convince 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  program  outlined  in  this  bill 
should  not  be  adopted.  I  feel,  however,  before  giving  them 
to  you  I  ouf,'ht  to  discuss  with  you  briefly  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people  who  have  through  their  sacrifices  in  the 
past  built  the  gi  cat  institutions  that  have  so  glorioasly  made 
the  United  States  the  outstanding  Nation  of  the  world. 
There  is  written  in  every  marker  that  identifies  this  Repub- 
lic's sacred  shrines,  every  monument  that  pays  tribute  to  its 
immortal  dead,  the  story  of  a  militant  and  indomitable  spirit 
that  overcame  every  oiastacle  in  the  realization  of  a  pros- 
perity, a  freedom,  and  happiness  never  known  this  side  of 
Paradise. 

With  oiu"  trials  and  tribulations,  if  we  really  wanted  to  put 
our  finger  on  the  scie  spot  in  America  today,  I  do  not  think 
we  would  have  any  difficulty  in  doing  it.  It  can  all  be  boiled 
down  to  the  obvious  truth  that  we  the  people,  aided  and 
abetted  by  our  Government,  are  trying  to  find  a  substitute 
for  hard  money  and  hard  work.  And  the  only  known  sub- 
stitute for  hard  money  and  hard  work  is  hard  times.  Sci- 
ence has  performed  many  h  miracle,  but  the  alchemists  in 
the  Middle  Ages  who  tried  to  transmute  lead  Into  gold  could 
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not  fool  Providence.  And  the  poets  and  philosophers  who 
have  long  dreamed  of  an  indolent  Utopia,  where  man  could 
become  pr»-percus  and  happy  without  work,  all  died  in 
poverty.     We  shall  earn  our  bread  in  the  sweat  of  our  brows. 

Could  we  summon  from  their  tombs  the  martyrs  of  Lex- 
ington, Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill  and  let  them  testify  how 
they  died  that  we  might  be  free,  then  we  all  might  be  moved 
to  write  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Constitution  were  sacred  to  our 
forefathers  because  they  were  written  in  blood,  and  I  think 
that  America  as  we  have  known  it  for  150  years  will  be  inse- 
cure until  we,  their  sons,  if  need  bo.  are  also  willing  to  die 
to  crush  any  form  of  tyranny  that  threatens  to  destroy  the 
liberty  they  handed  down  as  our  richest  inheritance. 

Need  we  be  reminded  that  freedom  is  not  somethine:  f^xed 
and  permanent?  Every  page  of  recorded  history  testifies 
that  freedom  is  something  for  which  men  are  forced  to  fight 
for  over  and  over  again  and  again. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  here  with  despotisms  abroad  in  which 
cowering  peoples,  through  the  fear  of  tyrannies,  or  in  ex- 
change for  a  bit  of  gold  braid,  have  goose-stepped  themselves 
into  subjugation.  We  have  troubles  enough  of  our  own,  as 
we  barter  our  ancient  freedom  for  a  mess  of  patronage,  and 
an  easy  way  for  living. 

We  are  free  here  to  act  today  and  do  something  to  stop 
the  reckless  spending  that  has  been  going  on  and  help  save 
the  Nation,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  exercise  our 
independence  right  here  to  do  so.  Of  all  the  slaveries  known 
to  our  kind  from  the  time  that  men.  as  chattels,  were 
chained  to  their  carts,  there  is  none  as  subservient  as  that 
wh:ch  enslaves  the  mind  or  puts  men's  souls  In  fetters. 

There  is  nothing  vainglorious  in  the  boast  that  I  am  a 
happy  spirit  today  because  I  am  free.  Thank  God,  there  is 
no  issue  in  America  that  I  am  afraid  to  meet,  no  crisis  that  I 
am  unwilling  to  face.  I  have  no  mortgage,  pohtical  or 
otherwise,  on  my  soul,  and  I  accept  the  challenge  of  these 
changing  times  as  a   personal  and  patriotic  responsibility. 

A  man  might  become  more  prosperous  with  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek  and  his  conscience  on  his  sleeve,  but  he  cannot 
do  it  and  be  happy.  We  live  in  a  superselflsh  epoch.  Thou- 
sands of  organizations  of  one  kind  or  another  give  lip  serv- 
ice to  great  ideals,  but  pinch  their  purses  and  a  coward 
squawks.  I  drank  my  democracy  from  my  mother's  knee, 
but  greater  than  either  a  Democrat  or  Republican  is  to  be 
first  a  good  American  citizen.  And  even  greater  than  being 
an  American  is  to  be  a  free  and  unselfish  patriot. 

With  the.se  few  prt  liminary  remarks  I  am  going  to  quote 
the  following  from  an  American,  with  whom  every  Member 
of  this  Congress  is  acquainted.  He  is  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  on  October 
18.  1932.  he  made  this  statement,  and  certainly,  if  it  was 
true  at  that  time,  it  is  just  as  true  today.    I  quote: 

The  credit  of  the  family  depends  chiefly  on  whether  that  family 
Is  living  within  its  income  And  that  is  equally  true  of  the 
Nation.  If  the  Nation  is  living  within  its  income,  its  credit  is 
gocd.  If.  in  some  crises,  it  lives  Ijeyond  its  income  for  a  year  or 
two.  it  can  usually  borrow  temporarily  at  reasonable  rates.  But  if, 
like  a  spendthrift,  it  throws  discretion  to  the  winds  and  is  willing 
to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  spending — if  It  extends  its  taxing 
to  the  limit  of  the  people's  power  to  pay  and  continues  to  pile 
up  deficits,  then  it  is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

I  feel,  before  we  can  conscientiously  vote  for  or  against 
this  bill,  we  should  have  before  us  some  of  the  facts  and 
figures  regarding  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  spent  to  remedy  some  of  the  same  conditions  that 
this  bill  is  intended  to  cure.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the 
expenditures  of  this  Government  beginning  \\ith  June  30. 
1933.  and  down  to  the  fiscal  year  1939.  a  period  of  6  years. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1933.  these  expenditures 
amounted  to  $3,559,000,000: 

1034 $6,353,000,000.00 

1935  7. 581. 000, 000  00 

1936  - 8.  969.  000,  000.  00 

1P37  --. .-- „- 8.  550.  000,  000.  00 

1938  -- 7.  684.  000,  OOCV  00 

1939 9. 268,  338,  030.  54 


Of  course,  with  these  great  expenditures  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  us  to  keep  the  Budget  out  of  balance  for  6  years,  e  nd 
it  was  out  of  balance  for  3  years  prior  to  that  time.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  those  responsible  for  these  deficits 
no  longer  refer  to  them  as  deficits  but  as  "investments."  Of 
course,  you  realize  as  individuals  an  investment  in  deficits 
soon  leads  to  disa.strous  consequences  with  the  individual, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  no  different  with  the  Government,  which 
is  a  collection  of  individuals.  The  deficits  for  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  1933  are  as  follows: 

1933 ___ $1,942,000,000  00 

1934  -   --- 3.  238.  000.  000  OJ 

1935 _ 3,780,000.000  00 

1936 4.853.000,000  00 

1937  * 3,256,000.000  00 

1938  _        -- 1.442,000.000  00 

1939 - 3,940,591.612  61 

These  deficits  have  constantly  increased,  except  for  the 
years  1937-38,  and  this  has  been  true  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  taxes  of  the  Government  have  also  constantly 
increased  since  June  30.  1933,  when  the  receipts  were: 

1933 - $2.  079.  000,  000  OJ 

1934 - 3,  115.  000.  000  00 

1935 - 3.  800.  000.  000  00 

1936-- 4,  115,  000,  000.  00 

1937 5,  293,  000,  000.  00 

1938. 6.  241,  000.  000  00 

1939 5.327.746,417.93 

In  1933  we  had  approximately  11.000.000  unemployed  peoi)le 
looking  for  v/ork.  Today  we  have  approximately  the  same 
number,  and  our  relief  expenditures  have  constantly  in- 
creased. At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1934  they  were  $1,84(5,- 
000.000:  1935,  $2,353,000,000;  1936,  $2,387,000,000;  1937.  $2,- 
505,000.000;  1938.  $1,983,000,000;  1939.  $3,104,687,554.41.  T!ie 
increase  this  year  over  1938  is  approximately  $1,000,000,000. 

I  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  July 
15  of  this  year  our  public  debt  was  $40,612,115,666.77.  For 
the  corresponding  period  1  year  ago  it  was  $37,164,662,338.70, 
or  an  increase  of  $3,447,453,328.07. 

We  are  now  paying,  with  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  on 
record,  about  $1,050,000,000  interest  on  our  pubbc  debt  each 
year.  With  the  expenditure  of  all  of  this  money,  we  have 
more  people  on  relief  and  unemployed  than  we  had  4  years 
ago.  In  1928  we  were  using  new  capital  in  private  enter- 
prise at  an  average  monthly  rate  of  $446,000,000.  Last  year 
the  average  monthly  rate  was  less  than  $70,000,000.  That  was 
not  even  enough  to  keep  modern  equipment  for  the  workers 
now  employed,  as  it  takes  about  $4,000  of  capital  to  equip  a 
job  for  each  worker.  In  1928,  75  percent  of  cur  new  capital 
went  into  private  enterprise  and  25  percent  of  it  into  govern- 
mental expenditures.  Last  year  less  than  20  percent  of  it 
went  into  private  enterprise  and  more  than  80  percent  of  it 
into  governmental  expenditures — 20  percent  into  jobs  which 
produce  the  wherewithal  to  pay  taxes,  80  percent  into  jobs 
which  consume  taxes.  Of  course,  the  result  of  all  this  is  that 
the  Government  apparently  grows  richer  and  richer,  while 
the  population  grows  poorer  and  poorer. 

This  bill  proposes  the  spending  of  a  great  deal  more  money 
for  public  works  and  other  purposes.  From  the  f.gures  I  have 
given  you,  you  will  realize  that  we  have  spent  biUions  of 
dollars,  and  .so  far  as  any  perceptible  recovery  from  the  de- 
pression is  concerned,  we  seem  to  be  about  where  we  were 
when  we  started  in  1933,  except  we  have  created  billions  of 
dollars  of  indebtedness. 

You  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  amounts  of  money 
spent  for  public  works.  In  1931  we  spent  for  public  works 
$421,000,000;  1933,  $472,000,000;  1935,  $766.000000;  1937, 
$1,100,000,000;  1939,  $1,250,000,000.  In  9  years  we  have  spent 
approximately  $7,000,000,000  in  public  works  and  so  far  as 
recovery  is  concerned  it  is  still  not  in  sight.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  Works  Progress  Administration  but  include 
only  nonrelief  public  works. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  items  for  which  this 
money  is  being  spent.  For  public  roads  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures this  year  is  $232,000,000.  At  first  it  extended  only 
to  roads  between  municipalities.    It  now  extends  in  millions 
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of  dollars  a  year  to  roads  within  municipalities.  To  begin 
with  it  extended  cn'y  to  the  main  roads.  Now  it  extends  also 
to  feeder  roads.  Last  year  to  feeder  roads  $5,000,000,  this 
year  $20,000,000,  and  next  year  $25,000,000.  Tills  expenditure 
for  a  time  did  not  extend  to  the  elimination  of  local  grade 
crossings.  Now  we  are  using  money  for  this  purpose  also. 
Last  year  for  grade  crossings  $10,000,000,  this  year  $40,000,- 
000.  next  year  $50,000,000.  Th.s  will  give  you  an  idea  how 
these  expenditures  increase  from  year  to  year  and  these 
projects  also  increased  and  added  to.  Herein  lies  the  great 
danger  in  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

This  year  we  will  have  spent  $60,000,000  in  Federal  public 
buildings  in  more  than  700  American  cities  and  villages.  In 
addition  to  this  we  have  given  grants  to  local  governments 
for  structures  wholly  non-Federal  and  wholly  local  in  the 
amount  of  $392,030,000.  These  projects  cover  all  of  the  48 
States  and  are  grants  for  school  bu'ldrngs,  dorm.itories,  zoos, 
hospitals,  laboratories,  nurses'  homes,  viaducts,  street  lights, 
trafBc  signals,  police  stations,  jails,  sewers,  water  mains, 
drains,  bird  farms,  fish  hatcheries,  gymnasiums,  stadiums, 
bathhouses,  swimming  pools,  parks,  and  country  clubs.  Of 
course,  the  Public  Works  Administration  does  not  have  to 
force  mimicipalities  to  take  these  gifts  because  the  public  Is 
constantly  asking  for  more  and  more  from  the  Public  Works 
Administration.  The  latest  list  covers  approximately  6,000 
proposed  projects,  which  would  cost  nearly  $800,000,000.  It 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  Congress  is  constantly  being 
pressed  for  more  money  to  be  given  to  the  Public  Works 
Administration  to  build  more  and  more  projects. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  has  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  a  neat  sum  of  money  in  the  last  few  years.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1936  the  sum  of  $1,263,661,000;  1937,  $1,896- 
447.000;  1938.  $1472,499,000;  and  for  1939  approximately 
$2,250,000,000.  Congress  has  just  appropriated  for  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1939.  $1,477,000,000.  which  in  my  opinion 
will  not  be  sufficient  unless  business  improves  more  than  I 
anticipate  it  will  during  the  coming  year,  and  I  think  Con- 
gress will  be  called  upon  again  after  we  convene  next  January 
to  take  care  of  people  unemployed  and  on  relief.  Over  $200.- 
000.000  a  month  was  spent  last  year,  and  of  course  with  a 
reduction  this  year  it  means  a  direct  loss  to  business  of 
$36,000,000  a  month.  Officials  estimate  that  a  total  of  $72 
per  month  is  spent  for  each  W.  P.  A.  worker.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  22,000,000  persons  receive  some  form  of  public 
aid  annually.  Thei.e  costs,  moreover,  show  liLtle  indication  of 
shrinking.  Old-age  assistance,  either  under  relief  or  social- 
security  benefits,  arc  certain  to  increase.  Furthermore,  the 
administration,  by  .':pparating  the  National  Youth  Adminls- 
traticn  from  W.  P,  A.  in  1949,  indicates  that  young  persons. 
too,  will  continue  to  demand  special  treatment.  Old  people 
and  youth,  in  fact,  constitute  the  gravest  relief  problems  in 
the  land,  for  private  industry  is  reluctant  to  employ  persons 
beyond  45  years  of  age  and  shies  at  hiring  inexperienced 
workers  between  18  and  25  years.  These  groups  will  remain 
longest  on  relief  rolls. 

I  shall  not  mention  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  Army  and  Nav>-.  because  this  is  an  item  that 
we  all  agree  is  neces.sary  for  national  defense,  but  many  agre-j 
that  it  Is  much  more  than  Is  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
the  Nation. 

It  may  be  more  interesting  if  we  just  take  the  first  15  days 
of  this  fiscal  year  and  take  the  deficit,  which  was  at  the  rate 
of  $22,359,366  a  day,  or  $931,223  an  hour  or  $15,520  every 
minute,  we  can  more  fully  appreciate  perhaps  the  speed  at 
which  we  are  reaching  the  point  of  repudiation,  inflation, 
or  bankruptcy.  Our  total  expenditures  for  the  first  15  days 
was  at  the  rate  of  $32,097,333  per  day. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  American  Federation  of  Investors, 
Inc..  for  the  figures  I  am  going  to  quote  to  you,  who  have 
made  a  comprehensive  study  of  163  typical  business  corpora- 
tions, representing  a  cross-section  of  American  industry 
showing  how  enormous  expenditures  of  Government  are 
consuming  more  and  more  of  the  earnings  of  American 
industry,  the  loss  falling  most  heavily  on  milbons  of  workers, 
savers,  and  investors.    This  survey  was  made  for  the  year 


1938  and  cover  some  163  typical  business  corporations  hav- 
ing forty  and  one-half  billions  of  assets,  six  and  one-half 
million  stockholders,  and  three  million  employees. 

Out  of  every  dollar  that  they  took  in  last  year  61.6  per- 
cent went  for  taxes,  and  the  net  earnln::s  were  38.4  percent. 
The  total  Income  from  these  163  corporations  was  $2,666,- 
192,399  and  the  taxes  of  these  companies  for  1938,  Federal, 
State,  and  local,  took  the  sum  of  $1,643  466,791  of  this  in- 
come, leaving  on;y  38.4  E>ercent  available  for  dividends  to 
the  investors,  or  for  conversion  to  surplus  to  meet  the  needs 
of  plant  expansion  or  other  necessary  purposes. 

Some  of  the  interesting  figures  are  that  American  industry 
paid  more  than  twice  as  much  in  taxes  for  1938  as  was  paid 
in  dividends  to  common  stockholders.  The  total  number  of 
employees  of  these  163  companies  in  1938  averaged  2.854.000, 
or  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  investors  in  common 
stock.  The  average  number  employed  per  company  in  1933 
was  17,601  compared  with  an  average  of  21,141  per  company 
in  1937,  The  taxes  paid  in  1938  by  these  companies  were 
equivalent  to  $283  per  common  stockholder  and  to  $576  per 
employee.  These  companies  had  602,683,000  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  and  these  taxes  amounted  to  an  average  of  $2.73 
en  each  share  of  this  stock,  while  the  dividends  paid  to  the 
5.806.000  holders  of  common  stock  was  equivalent  to  but 
$1.33  for  each  share  of  common  stock.  Nineteen  of  these 
ccmpanies  reported  a  deficit  before  taxes,  while  the  earnings 
of  15  others  were  wiped  out  by  taxes,  leaving  net  deficits  for 
the  year. 

I  agree  with  the  final  statement  of  this  organization  in 

which  it  states: 

Self-protectlcn  is  nature's  first  law.  Unlesi  the  thrifty,  middle- 
class  citizens  who  cons>tllute  the  workers,  savers,  and  investors  of 
America  unite  for  self-protection,  their  hard-earned  savings  and 
Investments  may  be  completely  wiped  out  by  taxes  resulting  from 
huge  governmental  expenditures.  Goveinmeut  debts  and  obliga- 
tions must  be  paid  The  only  way  to  reduce  taxes  is  for  the 
people  to  insist  that  their  representatives  reduce  governmental 
expenditures. 

Our  taxes  today  take  from  the  people  approximately 
$16,000,000,000  annually.  This  is  approximately  25  cents  on 
every  dollar  out  of  an  income  which  has  been  very  low  for 
10  years,  and  still  the  Government  debts  and  taxes  keep 
getting  higher  and  higher  every  year.  These  taxes  today 
amount  to  more  than  twice  the  entire  farm  or  agriculture 
incipme.  In  other  words  to  bring  home  clearer  to  the  farmer 
thi^^tax  burden  is  so  great  that  it  requires  2  years'  work  and 
the  entire  income  of  the  40.000.000  of  our  people  who  work 
and  live  on  farms  to  pay  the  national  tax  burden  for  1 
year.  As  a  result  not  only  agriculture,  but  business,  indus- 
try, and  labor  are  in  a  depres.sed  and  chaotic  state  today. 
These  destructive  and  burdensome  taxes  naturally  destroy 
purchasing  power,  curtail  consum.ption  and  production,  lead 
in  the  end  to  unemployment  and  then  rehef,  which  means 
more  debts  and  more  taxes  and  as  a  result  we  have  a  vicious 
circle  that  continues  all  the  time.  It  has  reached  the  point 
where  these  burdensome  taxes  are  so  depressing  that  they 
destroy  the  incentive  for  capital,  business,  and  industry  to 
go  to  work  and  build  up  our  Government  and  develop  it  as 
has  been  done  heretofore  in  the  past. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  final  analysis  these  governmental 
debts  and  taxes  must  be  paid  and  must  be  paid  through  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  our  farmers,  laborers,  and  workers.  It  is 
self-evident  that  we  can  have  no  substantial  recovery,  or  any 
sound  recovery  and  these  conditions  will  continue  to  grow 
gradually  worse  until  the  people  are  given  relief  from  these 
mounting  debts  and  taxes.  They  are  undermining  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  very  foundation  of  our  Constitution  and  our 
representative  Government  that  we  have  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years  in  the  past. 

I  cannot  sum  up  what  I  have  said  any  better  than  to  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Robert  M.  Harriss,  of  New  York  City,  which 
was  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record  a  few  days  ago. 
when  he  said: 

In  concltislon,  we  have  the  choice  of  twtv  roads  ahead.  One 
road  is  the  road  we  are  traveling,  the  wrong  road — the  road  of 
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Government  borrowing,  spending;,  crop  reduction,  regimentation. 
Interference,  and  competition  with  apiculture.  Industry,  labor, 
business,  banking.  Increasing  governmental  debts,  and  uneconomic, 
punitive,  and  f^trangulating  taxes.  The  end  of  this  road  Is  Infla- 
tion, repudiation,  and  duiastcr. 

The  other  roud  is  the  right  road,  the  constitutional  road.  It 
will  require  courage,  and  fortitude  to  take  the  constitutional  road 
because  we  must  have  the  strength  of  mind  and  Justice  to  face 
and  equitably  adjust  the  tax,  dfbt.  or  money  question  and  adopt 
a  .soiind.  constructive,  economic,  and  financial  program.  Delay 
may  mean  the  loss  to  us  and  our  children  of  that  wonderful 
God-t:lvcn  form  of  constitutional  povermnent  we  inherited  from 
'he  founding  fathers  Therefore,  before  it  Is  too  late,  whether 
we  be  Demcxrat.  Republican,  or  Independent,  let  us  all  unite  in 
this  most  serious  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  demand 
that  Congress  take  the  right  road,  the  patriotic  road,  the  constitu- 
tional road.     "The  price  of  liberty  Is  eternal  vigilance,"  i 

Heretofore  in  these  remarks  I  quoted  from  an  address, 
also  cf  the  President,  who  had  this  to  say  on  September  29, 
1932.  at  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  and  certainly  if  the  language  used 
by  him  at  that  time  was  appropriate  it  is  much  more  so 
today.     I  quote: 

We  are  not  getting  an  adequate  return  for  the  money  we  are 
ipendmg  In  Washington,  or  to  put  it  another  way.  we  are  tpendlng 
altogether  too  much  money  for  Government  services  that  are 
neither  practical  nor  necessary. 

This  Congress  has  appropriated  approximately  $13,000.-  | 
000.000.  more  money  than  the  last.  althcu?h  it  was  elected  on  i 
the  promise  it  would  be  more  economical. 

We  are  now  asked  to  add  to  the  billions  already  appro- 
priated— much  of  which  I  voted  again.st — this  new  and  addi- 
tional indebtedness  creating  new  and  larger  deficits.  I  know 
not  what  other  Members  of  this  Congress  intend  to  do.  but 
for  myself.  I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill  and  all  others 
during  this  session  that  put  additional  burdens  upon  the 
people.  I  shall  keep  my  campaign  pledge  to  my  people  who 
elected  me. 
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Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  which  I 
delivered  over  the  radio  on  July  29.  1939: 

Citizens  of  the  First  District,  the  past  2  weeks  In  the  Congre&s — 
a  period  of  uncommon  hustle  and  bustle,  born  of  the  desire  to  bring 
the  .session  to  a  close— have  been  In  their  nonproductlvity  sadly 
reminiscent  of  the  many  weeks  gone  l>efore.  Wisdom  and  desire 
to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people  have  been  lost 
in  the  hectic  JiKrkeyliig  of  forces  designed  to  enhance  the  chances 
of  predomination  of  this  or  that  school  of  thought  In  the  Congress 
and  dvirlng  the  coming  Presidential  campaign.  Such  Jockeying 
makes  for  strange  bedfellows,  strange  results,  and  strange  Ignoring 
of  the  demands  cf  Justice  and  service  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
j)ecple  It  breed:  an  unhealthy  state  of  government  gind  its  defeat- 
ist alms  can  Inspire  nothing  more  than  contempt  and  loss  of  faith 
upon  the  part  of  the  people.  Sad  to  say.  this  session  of  Congress 
has  rcsultiKl  In  Just  such  a  loss  of  faith.  Faced  by  problems  of 
vital  and  tremendous  importance,  this  Congress  has  failed  to  meet 
Its  obligations  The  results  arc  manifest  everywhere  throughout 
the  Nation, 

Since  that  dark  day  when  the  very  heavens  poured  their  portent 
of  wje  in  a  veritable  cloudburst  upon  the  sodden,  blurred,  dis- 
ccmfcrted  pageantry  of  President  Roosevelt's  second  inauguration 
this  evil  result  has  been  unmistakably  Indicated  The  ens'.ung 
years  have  seen  the  ripening  of  the  inevitable  liarvest — the  hars-est 
born  of  folly,  cf  impractical  theories,  of  deliberate  evasion  of  avenues 
of  escape  Irom  cconcmlc  misery,  of  nonsense  gilded  to  Imitate  wis- 
dom, of  selfishness  and  personal  ambitions  run  amuck  In  a  frenzy 
of  Democratic  Party  back  stabbing  and  tliroat  cutting  and  brawling. 


of  one  mad  scheme  after  another  desperately  seeking  to  stem  the 
crash  of  madder  schemes  condemned. 

Desperation  has  ruled  at  one  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue: 
Jealousy  and  disloyalty  to  party  and  to  leader  at  the  other.  Upon 
all  the  land  which  these  men  were  elected  to  govern  wisely  and 
to  rescue  from  misery,  have  fallen  the  ever-deepening  shades  of 
disillvisionment  and  discouragement  and  chaos:  have  fallen  v;ant 
and  increasing  economic  misery  to  presage  what  we  must  In- 
evitably behold  again  and  very  food— pitiful  queues  of  fellow 
Americans  stretched  Into  bread  lines. 

Let  no  man  mistake  the  bold  handwriting  upon  the  wall.  The 
house  of  cards  men  termed  the  'New  Deal"  has  collapsed.  The  onc3 
immeasurable  personal  popularity  of  the  leader  of  that  New  Deal 
has  paled  into  a  pitying  regret  of  the  sadly  mistaken;  Into  sorrow 
that  one  so  magniflcently  favored  by  opportunity  to  perform  great 
service  to  his  fellow  men  has  been  betrayed  into  folly  upon  folly 
by  his  weakness  for  barkening  to  opportunists  and  theorists  and 
fools.  The  vaunted  cry  of  abundance  has  produced  only  greater 
want,  only  wldor  spread  destitution,  only  a  greater  number  of 
pauperized  citizens,  only  greater  dependence  upon  governmental 
and  local  charity  for  the  existence  of  the  many,  only,  such  lessen- 
ing, as  to  border  upon  stagnation,  cf  buying  power  among  the 
mass  of  the  people:  only  the  amas.sing  of  a  national  and  of  State 
and  local  governmental  debts  such  as  beggar  the  imagination 
and  shake  the  very  foundations  of  faith  In  governmental  solvency. 
The  shade  of  Barnum  must  shake  Its  head  sagely  as  it  scans  the 
shambles,  for.  true  again  Is  proven  by  this  New  Deal  harvest, 
the  old  adage  that  "ycu  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 
The  time  of  fooling  is  past.  Even  the  most  faithful  cannot  but 
accept  the  fact  of  the  collapse  of  the  house  of  New  Deal  folly  upon 
Its  conU'nts  of  impractical  theories. 

No.  my  friends;  no  longer  may  a  radio  voice  alone  sulHce  to  mes- 
merize its  hearers  Into  fcrgetfulness  of  want  and  misery  and 
discouragement.  No  longer  Is  hope  content  to  find  sustenance  In 
glib  but  empty  promises  of  recovery.  No  longer  Is  faith  content 
to  repose  in  the  works  of  the  New  Deal  nor  In  those  of  the  bick- 
ering, warring,  recovery-Impeding  "brain  trusters"  of  whom  the 
New  Deal  stands  as  a  symbol,  Mark  well  my  words.  The  great 
debauch  cf  common  sense  and  practicality  In  government  nears  its 
end.  Remains  but  the  dread  aftermath — the  Inescapable  menace 
ol  the  morning  after— the  day  of  reckoning.  Awaits  thereafter  the 
need  of  a  man  in  the  White  House  and  courageous  men  upon  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  clean  up  the  mess  left  by  the  present  administration. 
And   where   shall   America   find  such   a   man  and   such   men? 

Let  desperate  New  Deal  Job  holders  babble  as  they  will  of  a 
third  term  for  Mr,  Roosevelt;  but.  to  my  mind,  the  possibility 
of  buch  national  calamity  is  as  remote  as  the  stars:  Just  so  remote, 
as  enlightened  America  knows,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  knows, 
that  he  couldn't  be  reelected,  even  were  he  miraculously  nominated 
In  the  face  of  the  bitter  and  widespread  opposition  in  his  own 
party.  It  Is  doubtful  that  he  could  be  elected  even  in  the  event 
cf  war  or  threatening  war.  no  matter  how  many  Wilsor.lan  devices 
he  might  use  to  try  to  keep  America  from  changing  horses  while 
crossing  a  stream.  That  Mr  Roasevelt  Is  well  aware  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  any  third-term  ambition  appears  manifest  by  his  recent 
about  face  toward  organized  labor,  once  his  especial  pet  when 
votes  were  to  be  needed.  That,  the  fiank  among  his  advisers  who 
dare  speak  tr\ith  to  him.  must  have  warned  him  of  the  futility 
of  seeking  a  third  terms  appears  logical  to  believe.  And  that  the 
American  public  knows  he  hasn't  a  fiddler's  chance  to  be  reelected 
Is  evidenced  everywhere.  The  reign  of  Mr,  Roosevelt  draws  to  an 
end.  And  the  stalwarts  of  his  own  party,  the  leaders  he  swept 
and  swung  into  oflQce  and  affluence,  long  ago  sensing  the  approach 
of  that  end.  turned  from  servility  to  insolence,  from  respect  to 
tiisres^pect.  from  cooperation  to  deliberate  obstruction  of  his  wishes. 
Began  then  the  Jockeying  for  strange  bedfellows,  the  face  for 
prominence,  the  Ignoring  of  duty,  and  the  forgetting  of  the  people. 
The  back-stabbing  and  the  throat-cutting  and  the  intra-party  war- 
fare of  the  brothers  of  the  donkey  goes  furiously  on.  my  friends, 
'  Tlie  fruits  of  this  session  have  been  poisoned  by  It.  the  hope  of 
America  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  peope  have  been  forgotten 
In  Its  fury. 

But  the  people,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  citizenry  which  these 

self-centered  and  forgetful  party  warriors  have  failed   to  aid  but 

have  permitted  to  plunge  deeper  into  economic  misery,  the  people 

who  have  watched  a  glorious  hope  die  ingloriously  and  who  have 

awakened   at   last   to   the   terrible   hoax   played   upon   them,    thc-'e 

people  are  not  going  to  forget.     As  months  rolls  on  and  the  bread 

I    lines  grow  before  their  eyes,   they   will   recall  other   bread   lines — 

j    Fhorter  bread  lines  once  deemed  so  horrible  in  that  day  when  a  man 

I    In  whom  they  had  reposed  their  faith  and  a  party  in  which  they 

hoped  to  find  salvation  voiced  great  promises  of  abundance  and 

Justice  and  a  new  deal  for  all.     They  will   remember.     Have   no 

doubt  of  that,     Tliey  will  remember  and  they  will  be  filled  with 

bitterness  and  resentment  against  tho.=e  who  have  betrayed  them 

and   they  will   be   In   no   mood   for  crooners  upon   the   radio   nor 

pompous  mouthers  of  platitudes  upon  the  stage  of  Congress.     Their 

revulsion  will  be  agains^t  Roosevelt  and  his  cronies,  as  it  was  against 

H<x)ver.  Andy  Mellon.  Ogden  Mills,  and  all  the  rest  they  swept  from 

the  national  stage  In  1932;  and  what  then,  my  friends?     To  whom 

i    will  they  turn  In  their  desperation  and  wrath?     From  whom  will 

they  expect  guidance  out  cf  the  morass  Into  which  the  New  Deal 

has  led   them?     That   Is   the   question   In   1940.    But   be   not   too 

,    certain  that  you  know  the  answer,  now. 
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On  the  face  of  things  one  might  hazard  the  prophecy  of  a  Repub- 
lican victory — of  the  election  of  a  Republican  President  and  a 
general  defeat  of  Democrats.  But  that  Is  a  snap  Judgment  and 
one  based  upon  the  Ignoring  of  a  great  many  considerations.  It 
leaps  at  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  a  repugnant  Democratic 
Party  presupposes  an  attractive  Republican  Party,  Nothing,  my 
friends,  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  nor  less  likely  to  satisfy 
the  demands  which  the  American  people  may  be  expected  to  press 
when  next  election  rolls  around.  Let  us  not  forget  the  ability  to 
remember  of  those  whose  votes  swept  the  last  Republican  adminis- 
tration out  of  office.  The  bitterness  Impelling  that  purge  may  have 
faded  somewhat  and  the  ugly  opinion  of  things  Republican  so 
generally  prevailing  In  1932  may  have  softened  with  the  years,  but 
you  can  bet  that  people  are  not  going  to  be  content  to  vote  for 
any  revival  of  republicanism  under  leaders  of  the  type  then  in 
control  of  the  Republican  Party. 

If  the  Republicans  are  to  win  In  the  national  elections,  their 
victory  must  be  predicated  upon  a  sound,  easily  understood,  and 
Immediately  effective  program  designed  to  rectify  the  faults  under- 
lying our  present  chaos  and  unemployment  and  general  economic 
misery.  Promises  will  not  serve.  High-sounding  but  empty  refer- 
ences to  economy  and  coioservatlsm  and  a  return  to  the  "good  old 
days"  are  not  going  to  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  voters.  Success 
cannot  be  won  by  following  leaders  whose  names  awaken  ugly 
memories  and  arouse  Instant  suspicion.  We  can't  go  back  to 
Old  Guardtsm  with  even  the  faintest  hope  of  victory.  We  cant 
offer  candidates  who.«e  reputations  savor  of  reaction  or  whose  only 
stock  In  trade  Is  solely  vague  babble  about  economy  or  normalcy 
or  "return  of  confidence,"  When  we  offer  economy  it  must  be  an 
economy  not  of  dollars  alone  but  of  human  values,  an  economy 
pointed  toward  the  widened  extension  of  opportunity  for  our 
people  to  rescue  themselves  from  misery  and  destitution  and  pau- 
perization and  despair.  If  we  are  to  offer  normalcy.  It  must  be 
the  normalcy  of  decent  living  and  decent  working  conditions  and 
decent  promotion  of  honest  trade.  It  must  be  a  normalcy  In 
which  social  Justice  reigns;  a  normalcy  In  which  businessmen  are 
free  of  the  thousand  and  one  senseless  impositions  of  government 
which  serve  no  purpose  but  to  employ  a  horde  of  political  pro- 
teges; a  normalcy  In  which  there  shall  be  work  for  tlie  willing  and 
labor  Is  Insured  a  Just  wage  In  return  for  honest  effort;  and  It 
must  be  a  normalcy  In  which  the  Government  Is  not  supporting 
but  Is  supported  by  Its  people  as  It  rightfully  should  be. 

The  success  or  defeat  of  th"  Republican  Party  In  1940  lies  wholly 
In  the  hands  of  the  rank  and  file  of  that  party.  The  Nation  is 
normally  Republican,  Only  the  follies  of  reactionary  leadership 
brought  republicanism  to  the  sorry  pai^s  where  America  disowned 
It  and  turned  In  de'^peratton  to  the  opposition  And  today  the 
question  of  the  leadership  Republicans  choose  to  follow  In  this  State 
and  in  every  other  part  of  the  Nation  Is  the  vital  one.  Upon  that 
choice  hinges  succe:s  or  failure,  for  that  choice  must  be  such  as  to 
restore  confidence  and  faith  among  the  mas.s  of  the  people,  among 
those  who  turned  away  from  the  party  lii  disgust  In  1932.  and 
among  those  desperate  millions  of  our  fellows  who  are  disillusioned 
and  distrustful  and  determined  to  become  pawns  of  politicians  no 
more.  The  choice  of  the  Republicans  must  lie  between  the  out- 
moded, reactionary,  self-interested,  and  sclf-ordalned  leader.'^hlp 
once  dominant  and  now  eager  to  dominate  anew,  and  the  younger, 
newer,  more  aggressive,  far-sighted,  and  well-informed  men  who 
alone  possess  the  qualifications  and  the  records  of  service  and  the 
honesty  of  purpose  warranted  to  appeal  to  the  exacting  demands 
of  the  American  voter  of  1940. 

You  are  aware,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  both  type*  of  leaders 
here  In  the  first  district  and  in  the  State.  You  know  the  reaction- 
aries whose  leadership  shared  in  putting  the  party  on  the  rocks 
In  1932  You  know  that  those  same  leaders  are  striving  to  regain 
control,  to  insinuate  their  stooges  Into  office,  to  rule  the  roost  for 
their  own  purposes  and  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  egotistical 
desires  rather  than  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  people. 
Their  stooges  are  unmLstakable,  for  their  platforms  are  built  upon 
nothing  more  .substantial  than  vague  references  to  economy  and 
service  and  return  of  confidence;  references  devoid  of  specific  sub- 
stance, devoid  of  definite  form,  and  mouthed  with  a  glibness  that 
betrays  frequent  rehearsals  at  the  behett  of  their  scheming  ma,sterE, 
Of  such  beware!  Their  ilk  created  the  debacle  of  1932  and  stand 
repudiated  by  the  American  people. 

And,  too,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  aware  of  the  other 
type  of  leader,  the  leader  whose  efforts  are  expended  solely  In  the 
Interests  of  the  people  and  who  recognizes  no  master  but  the  will 
of  the  people  he  serves,  rich  and  poor,  humble  and  affluent,  alike. 
Upon  such  rests  the  true  destiny  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  only  hope  of  political  victory  In  1S40.  The  choice  Is  yours, 
to  go  onward  toward  the  restoration  of  national  faith  and  pros- 
perity behind  such  leaders,  or  to  go  back  to  the  leadership  of 
the  reactionaries  and  their  stooges;  the  fruits  of  whose  leader- 
ship no  man  can  forget. 

That  choice  will  face  every  Republican  in  1940,  As  you.  the 
good  people  of  Maine  chofse  between  self-seeking  reactionaries 
and  forward-looking,  sincere  servants  of  the  people,  so  must  the 
Republlcnns  of  America  choose.  Upon  that  choice  rests  success  or 
defeat  for  the  party— defeat.  If  reactionaries  be  chosen;  success. 
If  wisdom  prevail  and  leaders  deserving  of  faith  and  confidence 
lead  the  way  Into  the  battle  of  ballots.  May  your  choice  and  the 
choice  of  all  America  be  wise. 

Friends,  on  January'  14,  I  started  my  scheduled  broadcasts  for 
the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sLxth  Congress  with  the  statement 
that  congressional  action  In  1939  must  be  appraised  with  the  1940 


Democratic  political  convention  and  Presidential  nomination  con- 
test in  mind.  So.  tonight.  In  the  shadow  of  adjournment,  as  I 
close  this  series  of  congressional  reports,  it  Is  completely  appan^nt 
that  major  legislative  activity  on  Capites  Hill  In  Washington  has 
been  strenuously  influenced  by  those  factors.  Seven  months  of 
political  Jockeying  at  the  expense  of  the  American  people  with  Its 
resultant  confusion  and  chaos  tor  all. 

It  has  tieen  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  have  been  of  this  radio 
service  to  you,  I  hope  my  efforts  have  held  your  Interest.  After 
adjournment  I  shall  t>e  available  and  shall  welcome  your  personal 
call  on  me  at  305  Federal  Court  Building  in  Portland. 

Good  wishes  and  good  night. 


A  Pain  in  the  Industrial  Neck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1, 1939 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  seems  to  feel 
that  everyone  who  does  not  agree  with  him  in  every  particu- 
lar is  "out  of  step"  with  the  times. 

Not  so  long  ago  he  asked  a  committee  to  tell  him  why  people 
would  not  invest  their  money,  engage  in  business  enterprises, 
and  give  employment.  If  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt would  send  out  "in  the  sticks"  for  a  few  hundred  copies 
!  of  little  daily  newspapers,  small  weeklies  and  semiweeklies. 
whose  editors  and  publishers  get  down  to  their  offices  around 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  who  leave  only  when  the  day's 
tasks  are  finished;  who  are  industrious,  thrifty,  and  economi- 
cal; who  hve  cleanly  and  think  clearly;  who  meet  and  solve 
practical  problems  every  day  as  they  arLse — and  read  what 
those  men,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  tlioughts  and  the  consid- 
ered judgment  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  workaday, 
taxpaying,  patriotic  Americans,  he  would  learn  that  the  thing 
that  frightens  those  who  could  and  would  give  employment 
and  bring  back  prosperity  is  the  fear  of  what  they  believe  a 
very  unreliable  man  named  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  may  do. 

The  trouble  with  the  President  is  that  he  listens  to  the 
"yes-boys."  He  surrounds  himself  with  self-.seeking.  ambi- 
tious, impractical  men  who  have  nothing  to  offer  but  vague, 
extravagant  promises  incapable  of  fulfillment. 

Here  is  an  editorial  from  the  Sturgis  Daily  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  the  southern  section  of  Michigan,  down  near  the 
Indiana  line,  by  Mark  Haines.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mark 
drinks  whisky — if  he  does,  I  hope  he  drinks  the  same  brand 
u.sed  by  Grant  and  Jack  Garner.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
plays  poker,  seven-up,  casino,  authors,  or  old  maid — but  I 
hope,  if  he  does  play  cards,  he  Is  as  successful  at  it  as  Jack 
CORNER  is  reported  to  be.  I  do  know  that  he  is  the  same  kind 
of  a  family  man  that  Jack  Garner  is;  and,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  President  and  his  friend  Lewis,  Jack's  example 
in  his  domestic  hfe  is  not  a  bad  one  to  follow.  In  fact,  it  Is 
one  of  which  most  Americans  are  proud. 

But  back  to  the  editorial,  which  reads: 

A    FAIN    IN    THE    INDU.STRIAL    NECK 

Ray  Tucker.  In  his  National  Whirligig  Column,  points  out  that 
the  wage  and  hour  law  is  well  along  the  road  to  being  nuUiJied 
In  the  same  way  that  the  Volstead  Act  was  nulllfled.  The  Ped'Tal 
dictatorship  over  the  number  of  hours  that  a  man  shi.ll  work  is 
being  re.%?nted  by  employer  and  employee  alike.  Tucker  says 
that  the  law  Is  being  violated  In  full  or  In  part  almost  every  day 
and  everywhere,  usually  with  the  connivance  of  employers  and 
employees.  Already  there  are  19.000  complaint*  piled  up  In  the 
centra!  office  of  the  Wage-Hour  Administrator  In  Washington,  with 
little  likelihood  that  even  a  small  fraction  of  them  will  ever  be 
acted  upon  Administrator  Andrews'  staff  of  investigators  Is  hope- 
lessly inadequate  to  run  down  and  check  up  on  all  of  the  com- 
plaints that  are  being  made.  Congress  Is  notably  unsjTnpathetic 
toward  the  statute  and  refuses  to  Increase  appropriations  for  Its 
administration. 

The  wage  and  hour  law  Is  a  loosely  drawn  statute  that  was 
filled  at  the  outset  with  the  seeds  of  controversy.  There  was  and 
is  very  little  objection  upon  the  part  cf  employers  to  the  mini- 
mum-wage feature.  It  is  the  arbitrary  limitation  on  hours  that 
has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  worker  and  employer  alike. 
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The  chief  objection  to  the  wape  and  hour  law  Is  Its  InHeslble 
rec;mentatlon  of  all  kinds  of  businesses  under  a  single  formula. 
It  should  have  been  obvious  to  the  lawmakers  at  Washington  that 
there  is  no  fixed  workweek  that  can  be  adapted  to  all  tjpes  of 
industry.  There  are  some  occupations  where  even  40  hours  Is  too 
long  a  workweek.  There  are  other  trades  in  which  48  or  even  50 
hours  can  be  worked  w.th  no  serious  drain  upon  the  worker's 
strength. 

-.  What  has  happened  Is  that  the  law  has  forced  employers  and 
emplovees  to  enter  in  to  a  conspiracy  to  evade  the  provision  of 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  This  creates  a  situation  that  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  firms  that  are  conscientiously  observing 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  Is  detrimental  to  both  employer  and 
employee.  The  theory,  of  course,  which  has  not  worked  out  In 
practice.  Is  that  restricting  hours  of  work  would  increase  em- 
ployment. It  ha.-n't  worked  out  that  way.  Pay  rolls  have  not 
b<Tn  increased  and  there  has  been  no  obvious  Increase  In  the 
number  of  Jobs.  On  th?  contrary  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  all  kinds  of  indu.stries  have  been  forced  to  accept  a 
rut  In  their  weekly  earnings  t)ecause  of  the  restriction  on  hours 
worked  and  the  punitive  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  Owners 
of  businesses  have  found  that  they  cannot  operate  profitably  on 
time  which  costs  them  50  percent  more  than  their  industries 
have  been  accustomed  to.  They  have  simply  dropped  to  the 
44-hour  week  and  reduced  production  to  that  schedule. 

Nullification  is  always  a  drastic  and  dangerous  expedient  be- 
cause it  tends  to  destroy  respect  for  all  law.  Tlie  wage  and 
hour  law  should  be  amended  to  eliminate  the  restriction  on 
hours,  or  at  least  provide  machinery  for  different  types  of  busi- 
ness to  establish  their  own  limitation  on  hours.  Otherwise  the 
act  faces  the  same  fate  as  the  effort  to  impose  prohibition  on 
the  country. 

If  the  President  will  examine  into  the  workings  of  his 
social-security  law.  his  Wagner  Act,  and  his  wage-hour  law, 
he  Will  discover  the  real  causes  that  are  preventing  recovery. 

Mark  Haines  knows  what  he  is  writing  about  because  he 
knows  conditions  outside  of  Washington,  as  do  the  thou- 
sands of  other  editors.  The  President  would  do  well  to  mix 
a  little  common  sense  with  his  idealistic  theorizing. 


The   Oriental   Cri.sis— What    (an   We    Do?— 11. 
5432,  the  Japanese  Embargo  Bill 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESP:NTATIVES 
Monday,  July  31.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  M    COFFEE,  OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  append  hereto 
a  radio  speech  recently  delivered  by  myself  in  the  city  of 
Norfolk.  Va.  I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  5432,  which, 
in  effect,  embargoes  the  shipment  of  munitions  and  essen- 
tial materials  of  war  from  the  United  States  to  Japan,  and 
otherwise  restricts  or  interdicts  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween such  two  countries.  The  following  radio  address 
discusses  this  bill  and  the  reasons  justifying  its  proposal: 

°Mi-.re  than  10  months  have  rolled  by  since  the  "peace"  of  Munich 
deepened  the  war  crisis  in  Europe,  intensified  Japan's  war  of  con- 
quest m  the  Far  East,  and  brought  home  to  every  American  family 
the  truth  that  cur  own  national  security,  our  own  peace,  are  in 
danper. 

In  that  brief  period  the  people  of  the  world  learned  the  lesson 
that  peace  is  not  to  be  bought  by  "appeasins;"  the  Fascist  war 
makers.  They  learned  that  If  we  are  mdeetl  to  know  "peace  in 
our  tirpe"  there  mu.st  be  no  more  Munichs.  Even  Mr  Chamberlain 
forced  by  the  people  of  his  own  country  and  by  the  bitter 
logic  of  facts  to  admit  that  what  followed  Munich  "cannot  accu- 
rately be  descril)ed  as  peace." 

THE    PRICX    or    APPEASEMENT 

These  were  expensive  lessons.  The  free  and  Independent  Re- 
public of  Chechoslovakia,  a  foster  child  of  our  own  preat  democ- 
lacy.  died  while  we  were  learning.  The  peace  forces  of  the  world 
surrendered  its  powerful  army,  its  great  munlt.ons  works,  and  its 
lmpri.«»nable  fortifications  to  the  German  war  machine.  Betrayed 
by  the  policies  of  "nonintervention"  and  American  "neutrality. ' 
Spam  became  a  new  and  uuportant  base  for  fascism,  from  which 


I  It  could  strike  at  Britain's  life  line  to  the  Empire  and  at  our  own 
vital  interests  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Italy  seized  another 
strategic  advantage  by  swallowing  Albania  Hitler  helped  himself 
to  Memcl.  The  Japanese  mllitari.sts  took  Hainan  and  the  Spratley 
Islands,  commanding  the  approaches  to  French  Indochina,  Hong 
Kong    British  Singapore,  and  the  Philippine  Island.^. 

It  was  clear  that  peace  and  the  Interests  of  all  peace-seeking 
nations  are  indivisible.  It  was  clear  al.«o  that  the  smallest  sur- 
render to  any  one  of  the  three  axis  powers  strengthened  the  axis 
as  a  whole  and  whetted  the  appetite  of  Its  rapacious  partners, 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan. 

We  in  America  have  not  escaped  pa\Tnent  for  these  lessons  that 
we  were  so  reluctant  and  so  slow  to  k-arn.  We  are  paying  for 
them  In  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  and  the  damage  to  our  domestic 
economy  consequent  on  that  loss.  We  are  paying  billions  for  a 
rearmament  program  forced  upon  us  by  the  policy  of  Isolation  which 
allowed  aggression  to  grow  unchecked,  wntll  it  became  a  menace  to 
our  national  security  which  we  can  no  longer  Ignore.  We  are 
paying  a  heavy  toll  of  fear,  the  fear  of  parents  for  the  future  of 
their  sons,  the  fear  of  a  democratic  people  who  see  the  future  of 
democracy  In  doubt. 

We  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  these  lessons  of  history.  Now  we 
must  -see  that  at  least  the  lesson  has  been  well  learned.  As  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said  in  his  openine;  message  to  this  Congress,  we 
must  make  sure  that  what  has  happened  does  not  happen  any 
more. 

EMBARGO    W.\R    TRADE    WrTH     JAPAN 

I  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  American  people  are  better 
students  of  history  than  are  their  representatives  In  Congress. 
The  most  recent  public-opinion  polls  show  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  support  President  Roosevelt's  foreign  policies,  and  oppose 
the  so-called  neutrality  v.hlch  builds  up  and  strengthens  ag- 
gressor nations.  The  popular  support  which  has  begun  to  rally 
behind  my  bill  for  an  embargo  on  trade  and  credits  to  Japan 
convinces  me  that  the  American  people  want  to  rid  this  country  of 
its  present  share  in  Japan's  war  guilt. 

News  from  the  Far  East  tells  vis  these  days  that  it  is  not  Impossi- 
ble to  resist  Fascist  aggression.  The  Chinese  people,  against  over- 
whelming military  and  economic  odds,  are  resisting — heroically  and 
successfully.  A  story  by  Hugh  Byas  In  a  recent  issui'  of  the  New 
York  Times  adds  one  more  link  to  the  long  chain  of  evidence 
proving  that  Japan  and  her  war  partners  are  not  Invincible. 

Writing  from  Tokyo.  Mr.  Byas  sUd: 

"The  struggle  in  the  Far  East  has  entered  a  phase  in  which  eco- 
nomic power  is  more  important  than  military.  The  military  effort 
was  relatively  easy  for  Japan;  she  was  fighting  on  her  strongest 
ground.     She  Is  now  fighting  where  she  Is  weak." 

This  statement,  which  can  be  substantiated  from  many  other 
sources,  shows  what  we  must  do.  We  do  not  need,  cither  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  Chinese  people  or  in  the  Interest  of  our  own 
national  safety,  to  send  an  expeditionary  force  to  foreign  soil.  We 
do  not  need  to  fire  a  single  shot  or  shed  one  drop  of  American 
blood  We  need  only  to  stop  bolstering  up  Japanese  economy  by 
provldina;  essential  foreign  exchange  for  Japanese  silk  and  manu- 
factured products.  We  need  only  to  stop  providing  the  scrap  iron, 
the  pig  Iron,  the  oil,  and  other  raw  materials  which  today  make 
America  a  munitions  dump  for  the  Japanese  war  machine. 

BAN    SHIPMENT   OF   SCRAP    METAL   TO    JAPAN 

In  1937  a  third  of  the  raw  material  used  in  Japan's  steel  Indus- 
try came  from  American  scrap.     In  1938.  while  maintaining  about 
the  same  rate  of  scrap  buying  in  this  country.  Japan  sharply  in- 
creased the  purchase  of  pig  iron.     This  pig  Iron  Is  an  alternative 
raw  material  to  scrap  in  smelting  steel.     But  It  Is  of  better  quality 
than  scrap  and  Is  made  to  exact  specifications  which  make  It  espe- 
cially suitable  for  military  purposes. 
I        In  addition  to  the  raw  materials  for  making  steel  we  have  been 
t    selling  millions  of  tons  of  finished  steel   to  Japan  since  her  war 
machine  began  its  operations  In  China.     These  finl.shed  American 
I    steels  are  alloyed  with  such  metals  as  copper,  aluminum,  nickel, 
'    and    molybdenum.     Japan    lacks    these    alloys.     We    supply    them 
to  her. 

Almost  all  of  Japan's  oil  supply,  without  which  her  mechanized 
army  cannot  move,  is  imported.  In  1937,  80  percent  of  Japan's  oil 
imports  came  from  California. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  only  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  our  part- 
nership with  Japan  in  the  invasion  of  China.  1  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  fuller  figures,  gathered  from  official  sources,  if  you  will  write 
me  In  Washington. 

THE  COFTTE   EMBARGO   BILL 

It  is  because  the  evidence  shows  that  we  are  rearming  Japan, 
not  only  against  China  but  al.so  against  the  Philippines  and  against 
ourselves,  that  I  introduced  in  the  Hou.-;e  of  Representatives  my 
bill  (H.  R.  5432)  to  place  a  complete  embargo  on  all  trade  with 
Japan. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the  world  armament  race.  It  Is  a 
particularly  strange  and  dangerous  race  In  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  today.  We  are  rearming  at  an  unprecedented 
rate — trying  to  keep  up  with  a  potential  enemy  whom  we,  our- 
selves, are  helping  to  rearm. 

Does  that  make  sense  to  you?  Would  It  not  be  far  saner  and 
safer  to  stop  feeding  scrap  and  pig  Iron  and  oil  and  money  to 
Japan — In  order  that  we  could  beat  our  own  swords  Into  plow- 
shares, and  put  our  money  Into  housing,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
machinery  for  the  production  of  all  the  goods  our  own  people  need 
for  peacetime  living? 
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PROFITS   AND  EXPEDIENCT   VXHSITS  JITSTICE  AND  LOGIC 

Tliere  are  those  who  say  that  an  embargo  Is  dangerous,  that  It 
will  lead  us  Into  war.  But  you  will  remember  that,  following  a 
statement  of  policy  by  Secretary-  Hull.  American  manufacturers 
ceased  selling  Japan  airplanes  from  which  to  bomb  the  helpless 
women  and  children  of  China.  I  am  sure  this  did  not  please 
Japan,  any  more  than  the  passage  of  my  embargo  bill  would  please 
her.  But  Japan  did  not  come  over  here  and  attack  us  as  a  result 
of  this  action.  Japan  did  not  make  war  on  Australia,  although 
Australia  has  forbidden  further  exports  of  iron  ore  to  Japan  on 
the  ground  that  a  national  issue  is  involved.  Acting  under  vhe 
powers  granted  him  by  the  Tariff  Act,  President  Roosevelt  applied 
countervailing  duties  to  Imports  from  Nazi  Germany.  I  am  sure 
this  did  not  please  Herr  Hitler.  But  he  has  not  made  war  on  th? 
United  States  because  of  It.  As  former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L. 
Stlmson  said  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
"The  mere  fact  that  we  are  a  democracy  irritates  the  dictators" 
The  interests  of  cur  own  national  security  will  not  be  served  by 
cajoling  or  kow-towing  to  the  dictators,  by  avoiding  any  course  of 
action  calculated  to  Irritate  or  displease  them.  On  the  contrary, 
our  national  security,  our  very  existence  as  a  free  and  democratic 
nation,  our  peace  demand  that  we  use  those  methods,  short  of  war 
but  more  effective  than  mere  words,  which  will  check  the  war- 
makers  and  bring  peace  and  order  again  to  the  world. 

CEASE    OUR    PARTNXRSHIP    WITH     NIPPON'S    WAR    LORDS 

Economic  embargo  Is  one  of  those  methods.  If  we  apply  the 
embargo,  as  proposed  In  my  bill,  to  Japan  we  do  more  than  defend 
our  own  far-western  frontiers.  Aggressions  In  Europe  and  In  Asia 
are  bound  together  by  the  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  axis.  An  embargo 
against  Japan  would  weaken  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  as  well  as 
Hirohlto.  It  would  strengthen  the  campaign  for  revision  or  out- 
right repeal  of  the  un-neutral  Neutrality  Act.  It  would  follow  up 
President  Roosevelt's  peace  message  with  such  practical  action  as 
must  place  the  United  States  on  the  pages  of  history  as  a  decisive 
force  for  peace  In  the  world.  Such  leadership  by  us  could  not  but 
be  followed  by  other  peoples  and  their  governments. 

War  Is  even  now  not  Inevitable.  The  Fascist  war  makers  can 
be  stopped,  as  the  growing  antl-Fasclst  bloc  makes  us  hope  they 
will  be  stopped.  But  the  time  Is  passing  swiftly,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  learn  as  slowly  and  as  expensively  as  we  have  learned 
In  the  past.  Congress  must  master  the  lesson  and  act  upon  It  in 
this  session — now.  It  Is  from  the  people  back  home  that  Congress 
learns  most  surely,  and  from  them  that  it  takes  its  orders.  And 
so  it  Is  up  to  you  to  see  that  Congress  acts. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1, 1939 


LETTER   FROM  A   CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter 
was  received  by  me  from  one  of  my  good  friends  and  constit- 
uents, a  "country  phyiscian  of  the  'horse  and  buggy'  days." 
It  shows  you  how  the  really  forgotten  man  feels  about  the 
way  his  Government,  if  that  you  can  call  it,  is  treating  him. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  it  ever  been 
more  essential  that  we  return  once  again  to  those  principles 
of  government  which  have  for  their  essential  purpose  the 
protection  of  just  what  Dr.  Mundy  so  forcefully  states  are 
now  being  destroyed. 

Forest,  Ohio,  July  3,  1939. 
Hon.  Frederick  C.  Smfth. 

Sir:  Conditions  appear  to  be  growing  worse.  Surely  no  man  can 
spend  his  way  Into  prosperity.  No  man  can  la'-t  long  financially 
that  continually  spends  more  than  his  income.  Neither  can  a  state 
or  a  nation.  True,  a  nation  can  tax  its  citizens  and  thus  exhaust 
the  source  of  Its  Income.  Like  the  fellow  In  the  fable,  they  can 
kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  The  Nations  Is  doing  that 
very  thing  today.  The  middleman,  the  man  of  small  income,  the 
industrious,  frugal  fellow,  is  totally  forgotten,  is  really  penalized 
for  his  frugality,  thrift,  and  efforts  to  provide  for  his  household 
when  that  proverbial  rainy  day  comes.  The  ne'er-do-we'l  Is  glorified 
and  provided  for  in  his  old  age  by  a  too  generous  government.  I 
need  only  to  cite  you  what  they  have  done  to  the  retvirns  on  your 
life-insurance  policies,  your  bonds,  your  stocks,  and  your  bank 
deposits. 

I  am  near  my  eightieth  year,  no  longer  able  to  work  as  of  yore, 
trying  to  live  on  the  rettirns  from  my  savings,  and  I  know  what 


the  Government  has  done  to  the  Income  from  that  source.  It  la 
men  In  my  class  that  are  feeling  the  hea\'y  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  administration  Is  glorifying  profligacy,  shlftlessness. 
and  dependency.  The  Individual  who  desires  to  be  Independent  of 
charity  is  punished  for  his  frugality. 

The  stupendous  amount  asked  for  by  the  President  as  a  loaning 
proposition  Is  fallacious  and  dangerous,  and  Is  but  another  wedge  in 
curtailing  business.  This  Is  the  province  of  the  banks.  I  would 
advLse  the  administration  to  read  Wilson's  acc-ount  of  the  panic 
of  1837  in  his  History  of  the  American  People.  Please  lise  your 
efforts  to  stop  this  wild  orgy  of  spending  being  Indulged  In  by  the 
present  administration.  I  know  some  would  call  me  an  economic 
royalist  by  reason  of  my  objections.  I  am  a  country  physician  of 
j  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days,  and  have  endeavored"  to  live  hon- 
estly and  economically,  and  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  my  Gov- 
ernment depriving  me  of  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  my  labor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  N.  MuNDT,  &L  D. 


The  United  States  Customs  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,1939 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the  sesqui- 
centennial  of  our  United  States  customs  organi2ation  and  of 
the  first  Federal  tariff  it  was  assigned  to  collect.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  and  of  the  entire 
Nation  to  the  splendid  century  and  a  half  record  of  thia 
service  which  bore  the  pioneer  burden  of  raising  revenue  for 
a  new  republic  and  continues  today  to  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities assigned  to  it  by  the  Congress. 

Plans  for  the  first  tariff  were  in  the  making  before  the  First 
Congress,  which  assembled  in  New  York  on  March  4,  1789, 
had  finished  its  initial  task  of  electing  the  first  President. 

On  April  14  of  that  year  a  delegation  from  the  Congress 
arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  and  notified  George  Washington  he 
had  been  chosen  for  the  Presidency.  Washington  took  his 
oath  April  30.  A  month  later,  on  June  1,  1789,  he  signed  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  of  the  First  Congress,  "An  act  to  regu- 
late the  time  and  manner  of  administering  certain  oaths,"  to 
be  taken  by  Members  of  the  Congress,  members  of  the  State 
legislatures,  all  Federal  appointive  oflBcers,  and  all  executive 
and  judicial  ofBcers  of  the  several  States.  The  form  pre- 
scribed is  yet  employed:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  or  affirm  (as 
the  case  may  be)  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

It  was  more  than  a  month  later — while  the  young  Nation 
was  celebrating  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  its  independ- 
ence— that  President  Washington  signed  the  second  lav/  of 
the  First  Congress,  "An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandises  imported  into  the  United  States." 

The  several  duties  listed  were  to  be  laid,  the  pioneer  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  declared,  "from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  August  next  en.suing." 

With  the  Federal  Government  hard  pres.sed  financially,  the 
Congress  next  delivered  to  the  new  President  "an  act  imposing 
duties  on  tonnage,"  which  he  signed  on  July  20.  Its  effective 
date  was  August  15. 

With  that  accomplished,  the  attention  of  the  Congress  was 
diverted  to  the  status  of  the  United  States  in  the  family  of 
nations,  and  on  July  27  Presidential  approval  was  given  to  the 
fourth  act  of  the  Congress,  legislation  setting  up  a  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs,  forerunner  of  the  State  Department. 

August  1  was  not  far  off,  and  still  no  machinery  had  been 
provided  for  the  collection  of  the  tariff  which  was  to  become 
due  on  that  date.  A  law-making  task  of  great  import  con- 
fronted the  Congress.  But  they  met  their  responsibility, 
spread  over  40  sections  of  their  fifth  act,  "*  •  •  to  regu- 
late the  collection  of  the  duties  Imposed  by  law  on  the  tonnage 
of  ships  or  vessels,  and  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States,"  and  sent  It  to  the  President 
in  time  for  his  signature  on  July  31. 
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The  following  morning  a  very'  ?niall  and  yonthfu!  organiza- 
tion was  ready  to  collect  the  first  United  States  customs 
duties. 

For  75  years  before  the  RpvoIuMon  there  was  an  annual 
trade  balance  against  the  American  Colonics  and  in  favor  of 
-Great  Britain.  It  was  estimated  m  1754  that  the  Colonies 
ran  behmd  annually  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000.  In  1760 
the  Colonies  imported  more  than  they  exported  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $9,000,000,  not  a  large  total  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  today,  but  to  the  Colonials  of  1760  it  was  a  stagger- 
ing sum.  These  debts  were  carried  along  as  open  credits  or 
transformed  into  the  more  solid  form  of  mortgages. 

There  was  hardly  any  Enr:lish  money  in  circulation  in  the 
Colonies.  Instead  of  sending  money  across  the  sea,  the 
merchants  and  money  lenders  of  London  wanted  money  sent 
to  them  to  cover  past-due  indebtedness.  The  result  was  that 
America  was  always  drained  of  English  currency. 

Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  in  1781.  His  troops  marched 
out  of  Yorktown  to  a  tune  called  The  World  Turned  Upside 
Down.  The  American  Revolution  ended  officially  in  1783, 
with  the  signmg  on  September  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
From  then  until  March  4.  1789.  this  counti-y  was  not  a 
nation.    It  was  a  small  set  of  independent  nations. 

When  it  came  to  taxation  the  Continental  Government 
was  a  pleading  pauper.  The  Congress  did  not  have  power  to 
levy  taxes  directly;  it  made  requisitions  on  the  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  assessed  value  of  their  land.  As  a  rule  the 
States  ignored  the  requisitions,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  about  it.  At  one  time  the  Treasury  did  not  possess  a 
dollar.  In  1781  the  Continental  Government  needed  $9,- 
000.000.  The  Congress  hoped  to  raise  $4,000,000  in  loans, 
and  $5,000,000  was  asked  of  the  States.  Only  $442,000  was 
collected  from  the  States.  However,  the  Congress  could  issue 
bonds,  or  certificates  of  indebtedness.  These  issues  depreci- 
ated at  once,  as  there  was  nothing  back  of  them  but  promise. 

Every  State  had  a  different  tariff  law  and  some  States  set 
up  tariffs  against  neighboring  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs,  1939.  is  a  branch  of  the  Treasury 
Department  having  charge  of  the  collection  of  duties  on  im- 
ports, the  collection  of  tonnage  taxes,  fees,  and  penalties 
assessed  against  ve.s.sels,  the  enforcement  cf  laws  relating  to 
vessels  and  na\"igation,  the  registering  and  licensing  of  ves- 
sels, the  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  restricting  im- 
ports and  experts,  the  transmittal  of  papers  yielding  statis- 
tics of  imports  and  exports,  and  the  enforcement  of  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  departure  of  persons. 

The  Customs  Bureau  is  the  agency  controlling  the  move- 
ment of  commodities,  persons,  vessels,  air,  and  land  vehi- 
cles between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  except 
that  the  admission  of  aliens  is  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  documentation  of  vessels  is  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  administration  of  the  national  quaran- 
tine system  is  under  direction  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  Customs  officers  collect  all  immigration, 
navigation,  and  public-health  charges  and  fees.  Officers  of 
the  customs  act  at  some  places  for  these  and  other  services 
not  there  represented.  Other  departments,  particularly  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Labor.  Agriculture.  State,  and 
other  bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Department,  promulgate  reg- 
ulations to  be  enforced  by  customs  officers,  advise  these  offi- 
cers regarding  specific  action,  and  hear  appeals  in  cases  of 
dissatisfaction  with  customs  rulings. 

Investigative  and  advisory  powers  are  vested  in  the  Cus- 
toms Agency  Service. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Government  were  do- 
rived  from  customs  revenues.  The  Bureau,  however,  has 
never  published  annual  reports  describing  its  cptTations  and 
organization.  A  few  formal  pages  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  about  the  only  source  of 
Inforination  concerning  the  customs. 

THE  FIRST  TAIUFT  ACT,  JtXT   4.    1780 

Thirteen  years  after  tlie  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence   at  Pluladelphia,   on  July  4,   1789,   the  first 


United  States  Tariff  Act  was  signed  at  Now  York  by  George 
Washington.  It  become  effective  August  1.  James  Madison, 
a  free  trader,  proposed  the  tariff  measure  as  a  temporary 
expedient  intended  to  provide  operative  revenues. 

Madison's  plan  was  a  flat  5-pcrcent  levy  on  all  imports, 
but  protectionists,  wishing  to  encourage  domestic  production, 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  higher  levies. 

Duties  were  assessed  against  imports  of  beverages,  foods, 
candles,  steel  and  iron,  carriages,  harness,  footwear,  glass, 
furs,  paper,  spices,  fruits,  and  cane  products. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  was  not  without  acrimony.  There 
was  not  a  little  logrolling,  according  to  the  Journal  of  Ssna- 
tor  William  Maclay  of  Pennsylvania. 

Madison,  on  April  8,  offered  a  resolution  levying  duties  on 
rum  and  spirituous  liquors,  molasses,  wines,  teas,  pepper, 
sugar,  cocoa,  and  coffee.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Fitzsimmons.  a 
representative  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  an  amendment  add- 
ing a  hundred  more  articles  to  the  Madison  list. 

When  Washington  signed  the  first  tariff  act  it  contained 
Madison's  items,  those  of  Fitzsimmons,  and  many  others 
offered  in  amendment  by  Senators  and  Representatives 
whose  constituents  resided  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
North. 

The  South  demanded  protection  also,  mainly  for  tobacco, 
cane  products,  hemp,  and  coal,  iron,  and  steel.  New  England 
rum  distillers  wanted  free  trade  in  molas.ses;  Southern  pro- 
ducers favored  a  duty  up  to  6  cents  per  gallon;  Pennsylvania 
brewers  asked  for  a  tax  of  9  cents  per  gallon  on  beer  in  casks, 
but  wanted  beer  bottles  admitted  free.  Maryland  demanded 
a  glass  tax  to  protect  a  vital  industry.  Virginia — then  includ- 
ing West  Virginia — sought  protection  for  its  coal  mines;  and 
tobacco-growing  States  demanded  a  duty  that  "ought  to 
amount  to  a  prohibition." 

This  tariff  act  caused  great  rejoicing  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  newspapers  was  referred  to  as  a  second 
declaration  of  independence. 

The  next  act  of  the  Congress  was  a  law  placing  tonnage 
taxes  on  vessels.  The  tariff  act  was  a  duty  on  merchandise, 
the  other  a  tax  on  common  carriers.  This  distinction  main- 
tains to  the  present  day. 

As  finally  approved,  the  act  embraced  a  long  list  of  specific 
duties,  and  five  classes  of  goods  imposed  with  ad  valorem 
rates.  It  contained  a  short  free  list,  made  provisions  for  Ihe 
repayment  of  all  duties  upon  goods  again  exported,  and  ad- 
mitted the  principle  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  commodi- 
ties imported  in  vessels  built  or  owned  by  citizens  of  th3 
United  States. 

Upon  specific  duties,  spirits  were  taxed  up  to  10  cents  per 
gallon;  wines  up  to  18  cents  per  gallon;  beer.  ale.  and  porter 
in  casks,  5  cents  per  gallon;  molasses.  24  cents  per  gallon; 
tea.  from  6  to  45  cents  per  pound:  manufactured  tobacco,  C 
'  cents  per  pound;  salt,  6  cents  per  bushel;  and  twine  and 
packet  thread,  at  $2  per  112  pounds. 

Carriages  and  parts  were  assessed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
15  percent,  while  floods— not  tea— not  brought  in  American 
j  ships  were  imposed  with  12 'j  percent. 

On  the  free  list  was  tin  pigs  and  tin  plates,  wire,  dyes,  and 
furs. 

According  to  the  Customs  Service  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
or  the  Gateway  of  the  Continent,  by  Samuel  Stcckvis: 

The  first  vessel  to  arrive  at  the  port  of  Nc-s:  York  under  thp  new 
law— tbat  of  1789 — was  the  brlgantine  Pcrsis,  James  Weeks,  master, 
from  Leghorn,  with  a  miscellaneous  cargo.  She  arrived  Au:;ust  5, 
1789.  and  was  consigned  to  William  Seton  who  paid  $774.71  In 
duties. 

John  Lamb  was  the  collector  cf  the  port.  Lamb  was  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.    It  will  be 

I  noted  that  Collector  Lamb  waited  5  days  for  his  first  ship. 

I  Total  duties  collected  the  first  year  of  the  Customs  Service 
were  approximately  $2,000,000,  Customs  revenues  steadily 
increased  until  in  1929.  the  peak  year,  they  amoimted  to  more 
than  $600,000,000. 

Customs  revenues  fell  off  measurably  during  the  World 
War.  but  the  work  increased  very  materially  and  customs  per- 

1  sonnel  took  on  much  additional  work  for  other  departments. 
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Prior  to  1929  the  total  number  of  authorized  employees  of 
the  Customs  Service  was  about  10,050.  Since  1930,  many  po- 
sitions have  been  abolished.  There  were  no  dismissals,  en- 
forced furloughs  without  pay,  or  reductions  in  salaries,  but 
vacancies  were  not  filled  as  they  occurred.  The  reduction  in 
personnel  was  necessary  because  of  reduced  revenues  from 
customs  and  the  decreased  number' of  transactions.  The  au- 
thorized personnel  <1939)   numbers  8.879. 

Neither  the  Tariff  Act  nor  the  Tonnage  Act  created  any 
machinery  for  the  collection  of  duties,  so  on  July  31,  1789. 
there  was  approved  by  the  Congress  an  Organization  Act 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  customs  districts  and  ports 
of  entry,  the  appointment  of  customs  officers,  and  the  method 
of  collecting  duties  and  paying  employees. 

The  original  act  required  the  collector  to  board  ves.'=els  and 
authorized  him  to  acquire  or  hire  boats  or  cutters.  But  it  was 
not  until  August  4.  1790,  that  $10,000  was  appropriated  to 
build  10  cutters.  Tliis  was  the  beginning  of  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  now  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Rates  of  the  original  act  underwent  their  first  change  in 
1791.  when  a  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound  was  fixed  against  raw 
cotton,  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  7^2  percent  against  cotton 
fabrics. 

Five  years  later  the  young  Republic  financed  its  campaign 
against  the  Barbary  pirates  by  an  additional  duty  of  2^2 
percent  levied  on  goods  paying  an  ad  valorem  rate,  and  10 
percent  additional  on  goods  imported  in  vessels  not  Ameri- 
can-owned. Two  men  of  war  were  sent  to  the  Mediterranean 
against  the  pirates. 

Before  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  had  conquered  the 
Tripoli  marauders  the  new  Government  was  forced  to  raise 
funds  to  finance  the  War  of  1812  with  England.  On  July  1. 
1812,  Congress  passed  a  supplemental  impost  act  increasing 
by  a  hundred  percent  existing  duties  on  imported  wares.  This 
rate  continued  to  June  30,  1816,  when  it  was  reduced  to  42 
percent. 

So  by  1816,  despite  the  free-trade  sympathies  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  the  duty  on  coffee  had  increased  from  2^2  cents 
per  pound  in  1789  to  10  cents.  Other  items  subjected  to  com- 
parable changes  over  the  period  include  coal,  from  2  to  10 
cents  per  bushel;  leather  .shoes,  frcm  7  to  30  cents  per  pair; 
ready-made  clothing,  from  7' 2  to  30  percent;  calicoes,  from 
7^2  to  35  percent.  Duty  increases  on  teas  averaged  500 
percent. 

The  Organization  Act  of  July  31,  1789.  created  59  customs 
districts  in  11  States,  no  provision  being  made  for  North  Caro- 
lina and  Rhode  Island,  as  these  States  had  not  adopted  the 
Constitution.  For  a  short  period  these  States  were  required 
to  pay  import  duties  on  goods  shipped  into  other  States. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  paying  a  salary 
cf  $1,900  per  year,  and  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  created  by  the  Second  Congress,  in  1792. 

Another  act,  approved  July  10.  1798,  created  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  now  a  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  required  customs  collectors  to  gather  hospital  dues  of 
20  cents  a  month  from  every  seaman  arriving  from  foreign 
ports.  In  1799.  collectors  were  required  to  "aid  in  the  execu- 
tion of  quarantine,"  and  in  enforcing  health  laws  of  the 
Etates. 

Early  in  1803  new  legislation  provided  that  collectors  assist 
In  the  protection  of  seamen  by  requiring  m.asters  of  ves.scls 
bound  to  foreign  ports  to  file  a  roster  of  the  crew  and  furnish 
bond  to  produce  the  seamen  upon  their  return. 

The  security  cf  maritime  passengers  and  the  obtaining  of 
statistics  concerning  immigrants  were  required  by  the  act 
cf  March  2.  1819,  whose  enforcement  was  assigned  to  the 
cuGtcms  collectors.  The  act  regulated  the  number  of  per- 
sons that  might  be  carried  by  ships  and  provided  for  mini- 
mum quantities  of  water  and  provisions,  A  manifest  was 
required  for  each  immigrant. 

Salaries  of  collectors  were  the  proceeds  of  specific  fees  fixed 

by  law,  with  a  commission  on  the  amount  paid  into  the 

Treasury.    The  commission  was  one-half  of  1  percent  at  the 

larger  ports  and  1  percent  at  the  others;  office  rent  and  sta- 
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tionery  costs  were  paid  by  the  collector.  At  ports  of  entry 
where  naval  officers  served  also  as  collectors,  the  officer  re- 
ceived half  of  the  fees  and  was  required  to  pay  half  of  the 
rent  and  stationery  costs.  He  received  no  commission  on  sums 
paid  into  the  Treasury.  Surveyors,  measurers,  gagers,  and 
weighers  were  paid  from  fees;  inspectors  were  paid  $1.25  per 
day.  The  erstwhile  naval  officer  now  is  known  as  comptroller 
of  the  customs. 

Early  laws  governing  the  customs  specified  no  term  of  office, 
and  appointees  usually  continued  in  office  during  good  be- 
havior. On  May  15,  1820,  there  was  passed  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Act.  which  established  the  4-year  term  for  collectors, 
surveyors,  naval  officers,  and  other  officers  in  the  Service. 
Tlie  act  is  still  in  force. 

Loose  appraisement  methods  of  the  early  days  were 
changed  from  time  to  time,  and  by  1823  "the  respectable 
resident  merchant"  appraiser  system  had  vanished  and  many 
of  the  larger  ports  were  provided  with  permanent  appraisers 
of  merchandise.  In  the  smaller  ports  collectors  were  em- 
powered to  order  the  appraisement  of  merchandise.  Appeals 
were  allowed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

By  the  act  of  May  19,  1828,  It  was  made  mandatory  for  the 
collector  to  cause  an  appraisement  to  be  made  of  all  goods 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  or  on  which  the  duty  was  esti- 
mated on  the  value  of  any  quantity. 

The  Tariff  Act  on  August  30,  1842.  provided  that  In  case  of 
disagreement  between  the  appraiser  of  merchandise  and  the 
importer  the  collector  should  choose  two  experienced  mer- 
chants to  fix  the  value.  Previously  the  merchant  chose  one 
of  the  appraisers.  It  w'as  not  until  1890  that  the  Government 
dispensed  with  opinions  of  persons  outside  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  established  a  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

The  early  customs  laws  provided  that  customs  duties  should 
be  payable  in  cash  if  not  exceeding  $50.  If  the  duties  ex- 
ceeded $50,  the  importer  was  granted  4.  6,  or  12  months  to 
pay  them,  according  to  the  kind  of  merchandise.  The  im- 
porter was  permitted  to  give  a  bond  or  to  deposit  merchan- 
dise in  double  the  amount  of  the  duties  as  security.  In  1842 
credits  were  abolished,  and  in  1846  the  Warehousing  Act 
permitted  merchandise  to  be  stored  in  the  custody  of  the 
Government  without  the  payment  of  duty.  This  system  of 
warehousing  is  still  in  operation.  Private  bonded  warehouses 
were  authorized  in  1854. 

In  1847  and  1848,  with  the  passage  of  laws  further  regulat- 
ing the  carrying  of  passengers  on  merchant  vessels,  customs 
officers  were  given  the  added  duties  of  inspection  to  insure 
the  limit  of  passengers  according  to  deck  area  and  rules  for 
ventilation  and  sanitation. 

The  first  regulatory  act  giving  Customs  officers  control  over 
specific  classes  of  imports  became  effective  on  June  26,  1848, 
by  which  all  drugs,  medicines,  and  chemicals  were  required  to 
be  examined  by  Customs  officers.  Special  examiners  of  drugs 
and  medicines  were  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston, 
and  New  Orleans, 

The  act  of  1849  created  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms. His  duties  were  primarily  with  accounts  of  customs 
officers. 

Custom.houscs,  July  29,  1850,  were  made  the  recording 
offices  for  all  papers  affecting  the  title  to  vessels.  This  made 
possible  a  national  system  of  recording  title  to  marine  prop- 
erty v,hich  has  continued  to  the  present  with  little  change. 

Before  June  30,  1849,  Congress  made  no  appropriations  for 
the  operation  of  the  Customs  Service,  all  expeases  being  de- 
ducted from  receipts  before  transfer  to  the  Treasury,  In  this 
year  the  law  was  amended  to  provide  that  all  receipts  be  paid 
into  the  Trea.sury,  and  Conrrress  made  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  not  more  than  $1,560,000,  plus  fees  from  cartage,  labor, 
and  storage,  until  such  time  as  specific  appropriations  should 
be  made.  Congress  did  not  m.ake  specific  appropriations  imtil 
1913,  although  the  indefinite  appropriation  was  increased  to 
$5,500,000,  plus  receipts,  by  various  Congresses. 

Inspection  of  steamboats  in  the  early  days  had  been  made 
by  appointees  of  district  judges,  but  the  Steamboat  Act  of 
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1852  created  supenising  inspectors  of  steamboats  and  placed 
the  appoinimcnt  of  locaJ  inspectors  under  a  board  consisting 
of  the  collector  of  customs,  the  district  Judge,  and  the  super- 
vising inspector  of  the  district.  This  law  provided  that  no 
document  should  be  issued  to  a  steamboat  until  all  the  inspec- 
tors had  certified  that  safety  provisions  had  been  complied 
with.  This  act  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  steamboat- 
inspection  laws.  Much  of  the  authority  conferred  on  customs  • 
ofacers  by  this  act  is  stiJI  retained,  but  the  selection  of  inspec- 
tors by  the  board,  of  which  the  collector  was  a  member,  was 
terminated  in  1896. 

By  1852  the  Customs  Service  had  reached  the  height  of  its 
development  as  the  branch  of  the  Government  dealing  with 
matters  relatins?  to  imports,  experts,  and  shipping.  For  over 
50  years  there  had  been  no  legislation  affecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  service,  and  but  few  minor  laws  changing  the 
character  of  its  activities. 

The  War  between  the  States  cau.?ed  little  change  in  cus- 
toms laws  and  practices,  though  a  provision  was  enacted  in 
1863  allowing  for  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  bonded 
warehouses  where  certain  articles  could  be  fashioned  for  ex- 
port without  payment  of  tax.  In  1866  the  statutes  were 
changed  to  allow  the  exportation  of  distilled  liquor  tax  free. 

Transportation  of  merchandise  in  bond  was  first  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  1846.  The  act  of  1870  elaborated  the  pro- 
cedure, and  the  act  of  1880.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1899, 
simplified  the  procedure  and  placed  it  on  its  present  basis. 

Shipping  commissioners  for  the  protection  of  seamen  were 
first  provided  by  the  act  of  June  7.  1872.  which  provided  also 
that  collectors  of  customs  should  act  as  shipping  commission- 
ers at  ports  where  there  were  no  such  ofBcers.  The  registra- 
tion of  Chinese  laborers  was  made  the  duty  of  customs  col- 
lectors in  1832.  The  next  year  came  the  first  legislation 
providing  for  control  of  importation  of  impure  tea  through 
the  collector  of  customs. 

When  the  ofBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  re- 
organized in  1875,  provision  was  made  for  a  Division  of  Cus- 
toms. The  Chief  of  this  Division  was  first  named  specifically 
in  the  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1879.  The 
first  appropriation  for  the  personnel  of  this  division  as  a 
separate  unit  was  approved  March  3,  1885,  but  that  act  did 
not  specify  the  duties  of  the  division. 

Customs  affairs  are  by  law  directly  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  act  of  1885  and  all  subsequent  appro- 
priation acts  simply  have  provided  an  administrative  unit 
for  carr>'ing  out  the  orders  of  the  Secretary. 

Tliere  were  several  tariff  acts  during  this  period  after  the 
War  between  the  States  and  many  minor  acts  creating  ports 
of  entry  or  establishing  new  customs  districts.  All  of  these 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  int^'rpretation  and  in  1889  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  administrative  laws  were  'derived  from  263  acts  of  Con- 
gress passed  during  a  period  of  90  years." 

The  act  of  June  10.  1890.  establi.shed  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers,  nine  members  appointed  by  the  President. 

On  July  1.  1903.  there  wa«;  transferred  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  direction  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  m.easurement.  enrollment,  licensing  and  in- 
spection of  vessels,  although  the  duties  of  customs  officers 
in  these  matters  did  not  change. 

Although  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  promoted  uni- 
formity in  the  appraisement  of  merchandise,  there  resulted 
a  lack  of  harmony  on  appeals  to  the  circvit  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  late  as  1908  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  his  annual  report  declared  that  the  law  made  "'each 
of  at  least  120  judges  a  possible  final  judge  of  customs 
appeals. 

Dockets  of  the  circuit  courts  were  so  congested  that  ap- 
peals from  decisions  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
awaited  an  average  of  4'^  years  before  judicial  decisions. 

Removing  delays  and  inconsistencies,  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1909  created  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  and  gave  It  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  reviewing  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers,  with  provisions  for  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  certain  cases. 


Legislation  looking  toward  the  consolidation  and  rcaline- 
ment  of  customs  districts  finally  came  on  August  24,  1912, 
and  authorized  the  President  to  cause  the  changes.  There 
were  unnecessary  offices,  antiquated  regulations,  and  inequi- 
table compensations.  Along  the  Canadian  border,  for  in- 
stance, collectors  were  allowed  to  charge  10  cents  for  each 
blank  prepared  and  executed,  some  of  them  aggregating  an 
annual  earning  of  $17,000,  more  than  the  salaiT  of  the  collec- 
tor for  the  port  of  New  York.  There  were  35  methods  for 
paym.ent  of  collectors  and  surveyors. 

By  Executive  order  on  March  3,  1913,  49  customs  districts 
were  established  to  replace  the  126  districts  and  38  independ- 
ent ports.  This  order  placed  all  collectors  on  a  salary  basis. 
In  IS  15  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  alx)lished  the  Divi- 
sion of  Special  Agents,  in  charge  of  investigative  work,  and 
placed  the  supervl-sion  of  special  agents  in  the  Division  of 
Customs,  where  it  rem.ained  until  the  creation  of  the  Special 
Agency  Service  in  1922. 

Between  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914  and  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  1917.  the  work  of 
the  customs  was  increased  by  the  necessity  of  watching 
for  violation  of  neutrality  laws.  Customs  officers  acted  as 
local  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  engaged 
In  insuring  vessels,  cargoes,  and  seamen  against  risks  inci- 
dent to  the  war.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
the  work  of  the  customs  was  still  further  increased.  In 
April  1917  customs  officers  seized  79  German  and  Austrian 
ships  in  United  States  ports,  and  retained  possession  until 
they  were  transferred  to  other  Federal  branches.  Enforce- 
ment of  import  and  export  hcensing  under  the  War  Tiade 
Board  was  made  a  responsibility  of  custom.'  officers. 

An  aftermath  of  the  World  War  was  the  system  of  licens- 
ing imports  of  sodium  nitrate,  dyes,  ccal-tar  products,  syn- 
thetic organic  drugs  and  synthetic  organic  chemicals.  It 
operated  until  November  1922. 

An  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury.  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1922,  created  the  Special  Agency  Service  as  a  sep- 
arate unit  in  customs  administration,  coordinate  with  the 
Division  of  Customs.  The  new  unit  was  given  control  of  all 
investigative  work  of  the  service,  including  the  examination 
of  the  accounts  and  actions  of  customs  officers  and  em- 
ployees, the  investigation  of  frauds  by  importers,  and  the 
collection,  in  both  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
of  information  which  might  be  of  value  in  the  administration 
of  customs  laws. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  September  21.  1922, 
1  was  devoted  to  a  codification  of  the  administrative  provi- 
'  sions  of  the  customs  laws.  The  administrative  code  in  the 
1  act  of  1922  superseded  many  of  the  cider  statutes  and  re- 
'  pealed  many  obsolete  acts.  The  old  designation  of  naval 
officer  was  changed  to  comptroller  of  ciistoms,  and  provi- 
sion was  made  for  extension  of  the  work  of  the  comptrollers 
over  all  districts  and  ports. 

Statistics  of  imports  and  exports  were  compiled  by  the 
Treasury  Department  from  the  reports  of  collectors  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Government.  The  statistics  were  published 
by  the  Office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  from  1820  to 
1846,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  1903.  That  bureau,  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1903,  continued  publication 
of  import  and  export  statistics  until  its  consolidation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  1912  to  form  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  The  collectors  still  report 
statistics  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  publication. 
The  act  of  March  4.  1923.  authorized  the  appointment  of 
i  a  Director  and  two  Assistant  Directors  of  Customs,  and  of 
a  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Special  Agency 
Service.  A  law  enacted  in  1927  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Commissioner  of  Customs  to  head  the  Bureau. 
The  Ccmmi.ssioner  of  Customs,  October  14.  1929,  divided  the 
;  Bureau  into  three  imits — administrative,  legal,  and  investiga- 
tive. The  legal  imit  was  composed  of  the  Divisions  of  Classi- 
I  ficatlon.  Enforcement.  Drawback.  Entry,  and  Appraisement, 
I  to  which  was  later  added  a  Division  of  Appeals  and  Protests. 
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Tlie  administrative  unit  was  composed  of  the  Divisions  of 
Finance,  Personnel.  Records,  Mails,  and  Files,  and  the  Scale 
Engineer,  and  later  the  Statistical  Division. 

Abolishment  of  the  administrative  unit  was  effected  Janu- 
ary 26.  1933,  and  the  Divisions  of  Personnel  and  Fiscal  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Wool  Administrator  were  set  up  as 
separate  units. 

Effective  February  1.  1936.  the  office  of  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  in  charge  of  administrative  activities,  was 
reestablished.  The  Wool  Administrator  and  the  newly  cre- 
ated Division  of  Laboratories  were  placed  under  the  adminis- 
trative unit  on  May  5,  1937. 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs,  July  5.  1935,  established  in 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  a  school  of  instruction  to  assist  cus- 
toms officers  and  employees  in  acquiring  a  more  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  customs  law,  regulations,  and  procedure. 

A  Division  of  Laboratories  was  established  March  28,  1936, 
with  chemicts  of  the  nine  laboratories  and  the  field  service 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Labora- 
tories. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  summer  of  1936, 
transferred  the  customs  border  patrols  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  various  collectors  of  customs  to  the  Customs  Agency 
Service  and  created  four  patrol  districts  with  headquarters 
at  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and 
Havre,  Mont.  This  unit  is  now  known  as  the  Customs 
Patrol  Service. 

On  September  1.  1937.  and  June  1,  1938.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  separated  32  appraisers  of  merchandise,  at  the 
principal  ports  of  entry,  from  the  administrative  control  of 
the  collectors  of  customs  and  made  them  coordinate  officers. 
These  32  appraisers  were  placed  directly  under  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  who  created 
an  appraisement  unit  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  have 
immediate  supervision  of  the  work  and  personnel. 

By  an  order  effective  March  15,  1929,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  consolidated  into  one  division,  known  as  the  Divi- 
sion of  Tariff  Administration,  the  legal  divisions  of  Tariff 
Clas.sification,  Entry  and  Appraisement,  Drawback  and 
Bonds.  Enforcement,  and  Appeals  and  Protests,  under  a 
Deputy  Commissioner. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Customs  Service  to  prevent  smug- 
gling, whether  it  be  of  persons,  permissible  merchandise,  or 
prohibited  merchandise. 

If  prohibited  aliens  get  into  the  country,  or  permissible  or 
prohibited  merchandise  gets  by  the  customs  without  the 
usual  formalities,  it  is  still  the  function  of  the  customs  to 
arrest  the  persons  or  to  seize  the  merchandize  except  in  cases 
coming  under  the  Immigration,  Narcotics,  or  Internal  Rev- 
enue Services. 

United  States  Coast  Guard  officers  are  ex-cfficio  officers  of 
customs,  with  authority  to  board  and  search  vessels  on  the 
water.  They  have  cooperated  closely  with  customs  officers 
since  1790,  when  the  Coast  Guard  was  established  as  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

Customs  officers  perform  a  service  in  the  protection  of  life 
and  health  of  humans,  animals,  and  plants  in  the  examina- 
tion and  seizure  of  pests  and  infected  or  diseased  animals 
and  plants,  and  their  products,  v.'hich  importers  attempt  to 
bring  into  the  country. 

The  Customs  Patrol  Service  is  engaged  in  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  smuggling.  This  Service  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Mounted  Inspectors,  many  of  whom  were  recruited 
from  the  Texas  Rangers  and  the  ranks  of  lav/-enforcement 
officers  along  the  Canadian  border.  These  men  patrol  large 
areas  of  waste  and  uninhabited  land,  remain  long  away  from 
their  posts  and  are  frequently  in  danger  of  their  lives.  The 
Bureau  has  a  large  honor  roll  of  Customs  Patrol  men  who 
have  lest  their  lives  in  line  of  duty. 

The  Customs  Agency  Service  is  the  investigating  branch 
of  the  customs.  Its  officers  have  Federal  authority  to  carry 
firearms,  make  searches  and  seizures,  make  arrests,  and 
secure  evidence. 


Tin  Investigation  (H.  Res.  27:))— Facts  Developed 
by  Former  Tin  Investigation  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Strongly  Indicate  That  Fur- 
ther Examination  of  This  Matter  at  This  Time  Is 
Desirable 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1. 1939 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  404, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session,  and  reported  under 
date  of  April  15,  1935,  developed  the  following  important 
facts: 

( 1 )  Tin  is  an  element,  mined  from  the  earth.  There  Is  no 
production  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Tin  is  a  metal  so  essential  to  the  commercial  and  mili- 
tary needs  of  this  country  that  the  stoppage  or  serious  cur- 
tailment of  the  supply  imported  from  foreign  nations  would 
be  a  real  disaster,  and  in  time  of  war  would  give  rise  to  an 
extremely  critical  situation. 

(3)  The  United  States  is  wholly  dependent  upon  foreign 
nations  for  its  supply  of  the  metal.  It  con.sumes  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  total  world  production.  Our  normal 
annual  consumption  will  average  between  60.000  and  90.000 
tons.  An  average  approximate  price  of  tin  is  $1,000  per  ton, 
making  our  annual  tin  bill  payable  to  foreign  countries  from 
$60,000,000  to  $90,000,000. 

(4)  The  world  production  and  price  of  tin  are  controlled  by 
the  International  Tin  Committee,  officially  representing  the 
producing  nations  (principally  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Bo- 
livia, Nigeria,  and  Siam).  This  committee  is  under  de  facto 
control  of  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  must  pay  the 
prices  supported  by  the  committee.  Fi*equently  these  prices 
bear  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  production. 

(5)  There  is  no  known  substitute  for  tin.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  and  all  tin-plate 
articles,  solder,  babbit,  all  incandescent  electric  lights,  auto- 
mobile and  airplane  motors,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  electric 
motors  and  generators,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  equip- 
ment, machine  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  gun  carriages,  tanks, 
helmets,  batteries,  gun  mounts,  cables,  propeller  shafts,  and 
so  forth. 

While  no  tin  ore  is  produced  in  the  United  States  and  no 
commercial  deposits  have  been  developed,  the  former  inves- 
tigation brought  out  that  the  following  locations  show  suffi- 
cient indications  of  possible  commercial  deposits  to  warrant 
further  examination:  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
lina. South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Washington,  Idaho,  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  California,  Nevada,  New  Mexico.  Texas, 
and  Alaska. 

RESULTS    OF   THE   FORMER   INVESTIGATION 

(1)  This  was  the  first  thoroughgoing  investigation  by  Con- 
gress of  a  vital  strategic  material,  and,  although  confined 
almost  wholly  to  tin,  it  served  to  emphasize  and  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  not  only  the  dangerous  situation  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  this  metal  but  other  materials  as 
well. 

(2)  Passage  of  the  act  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tin- 
plate  scrap,  except  under  license,  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
investigation  (Public.  No.  448.  74th  Cong.). 

(3)  Passage  of  the  act  authorizing  the  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  stock  piles  of  strategic  materials  (Public.  117. 
76th  Cong.)  was  largely  founded  on  the  facts  brought  out 
by  this  investigation.  This  act  also  provides  for  exploration 
and  research  with  regard  to  strategic  materials  in  general. 
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(4)  In  the  light  of  the  Investigation  and  its  emphasis  on 
the  great  need  ol"  the  United  Slates  for  more  assured  supplies 
of  tin,  the  State  Department  has  on  several  occasions  en- 
deavored to  improve  the  position  of  the  Government  as  re- 
gards this  metal  through — 

la)  Reciprocal  trade  treaties,  notably  with  Great  Britain 
<1939>  and  Holland  '193G'. 

(b»  Barter  agreements  with  both  these  countries  under 
which  cotton  or  wheat  might  be  exchanged  for  tin. 

None  of  these  efforts  has  so  far  secured  a  pound  of  tin. 
In  fact,  our  position  regarding  possible  supplies  of  the  metal 
has  been  materially  weakened  by  a  provision  in  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  under  which  the 
United  States  undertakes  not  to  place  a  duty  on  metallic 
tin;  thus  for  the  time  being  preventing  our  employing  im- 
posing a  tariff  on  the  metal  and  encouraging  free  importa- 
tion of  the  ores  for  smelting  in  this  country — this  being  one 
of  the  principal  possible  methods  by  which  our  position  could 
be  strengthened  as  against  the  international  committee. 

PRFSENT      srrrATTON      AND      USEFUL      PUKFOSES      WHICH      THE      PENDING 
RESOLUTION    IS    DESIGN  LD    TO    SERVE 

( 1 1  More  than  4  years  have  elapsed  since  the  former  re- 
port on  this  subject  by  the  committee.  IXiring  that  period 
world  conditions  have  undergone  vital  changes  which  affect 
unfavorably  our  tin  position.     Notable  among  these  are: 

(a)  The  practical  shutting  off  of  China  by  Japan,  remov- 
ing the  Yunnan  tin  mines  as  a  potential  source  of  supply. 

lb)  The  apparently  increased  influence  of  Germany  over 
Holland  which  has  resulted  in  the  latter  country's  declining 
to  exchange  tin  for  cotton  or  wheat. 

(c>  The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  the  United  King- 
dom above  referred  to.  which  prevents  our  taking  at  least  one 
remediable  step  by  way  of  a  tariff  on  imported  metallic  tin 
for  the  purpKJse  of  forcing  foreign  producers  to  send  in  tin 
ore  to  American  smelteries  instead. 

id>  The  more  than  doubling  of  our  military  and  naval 
program,  which  has  greatly  increased  both  our  military  and 
commercial  requirements. 

(e)  The  collapse  of  the  Bolivian  situation,  and  other  re- 
abgnments  between  tin-producing  and  tin-consuming 
countries. 

(f)  Greatly  Increased  armament  programs  of  other 
nations.  This  has  tended  to  increase  competition  between 
nations  for  available  tin  production  and  resources. 

The  tin  situation  of  the  United  States  was  dangerous  to  the 
national  welfare  in  1935.  Today,  its  gravity  has  greatly  in- 
creased. We  have  been  forced  to  fall  back  upon  a  policy 
of  purchasing  stock  piles  of  this  material.  This  is.  no 
doubt,  a  wise  procedure  under  the  circumstances,  but.  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  metal  required  for  a 
2-year  supply — the  stock  preferred  by  the  Military  Estab- 
lishments— it  can  at  best  afford  only  a  minor  safeguard.  A 
2-year  war  supply  of  tin  would  approximate  200.000  tons 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000,000.  The  purchase  and  storage  of  any 
such  quantity  of  the  metal  under  the  existing  law  is  mani- 
festly impossible,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  total  au- 
thorized appropriation  for  all  strategic  materials  is 
$100,000,000.  spread  over  a  4-year  period.  This  must  cover 
purchase.s  of  rubber,  chromium,  nickel,  manganese,  and 
many  other  materials  beside  tin.  If  the  entire  annua!  au- 
thorization of  $25,000,000  were  expended  on  tin.  we  should 
have,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  about  3  months'  supply  on 
hand. 

The  Stock  Pile  Purchasing  Act  also  provides  for  research 
and  exploration  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  looking 
toward  the  development  of  pwssible  domestic  resources  and 
possible  substitutes  for  strategic  materials  in  general.  But 
no  emphasis  is  placed  on  tin.  It  is  not  even  sp)eciflcally 
named  in  the  law. 

Pacts  developed  by  the  former  tin  investigation  by  the 
committee  strongly  indicate  that  further  examination  of  this 
matter  at  this  time  is  desirable  and  might  well  result  in 
the  development  of  factual  bases  for  legislation  which  would 


lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  American  tin-smelting  In- 
dustry, based  on  foreign  or  domestic  ores,  or  on  both.  The 
committee  has  previously  unanimously  recommended  such 
establishment  as  the  best  possible  solution  of  the  problem. 


Perpetual    PlanninR    and    Permanent    Spending— 
H.  R.  7120,  Considered  August  1, 1939 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1. 1939 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  grown  tired  of  the 
essentially  transitory  effect  of  funds  operating  under  and 
dependent  upon  annual  appropriations  provided  by  appro- 
priating committees  the  recommendations  of  which  are  sub- 
ject to  review  and  revision  by  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
drafters  of  this  bill  presented  it  to  the  committee  well  imple- 
mented for  perpetual  planning  and  permanent  spending. 

The  draftsman's  skill  is  well  measured  by  Secretary  Mor- 

genthau  when  he  says: 

I  do  net  wish  to  contend  that  the  program  embodied  in  this  bill 
constitutes  a  final  or  adequate  solution  of  cur  economic  problem, 
but  it  does  constitute  a  realistic  approach  to  that  problem. 

Indeed!  Should  the  Congress  leave  in  the  bill  the  revolv- 
ing mechanics  and  the  pipe  line  from  the  Treasury  to  these 
projects,  the  "realistic"  approach  will  be  measured  by  the 
streams  of  dollars  which  flow  from  the  pockets  of  taxpayers 
to  the  Treasury  and  then  on  to  the  disbursing  agents  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Public  Roads  Administration, 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  Recon.^truction  Finance 
Corporation  for  railroads,  the  rural  electrification  agency, 
and  the  reclamation  projects  agency.' 

The  entirely  adequate,  self-appropriating  provisions  of  the 
bill  carry  us  directly  into  the  whirlpool  of  totalitarian  pros- 
perity. If  we  approve  the  bill  we  sell  our  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  spoiled  pottage. 

With  self-liquidating  public  enterprise  no  longer  h!\mpered 
by  a  legislative  budgetary  control,  and  with  the  solvency  of 
each  and  every  project  literally  guaranteed  by  the  taxpayers, 
wc  can  well  appreciate  the  apparent  sincerity  of  those  chiefs 
of  departments  of  Government  and  bureaus  who  appeared 
before  the  Senate  and  House  committees  sponsoring  the 
respective  bills. 

While  the  hearings  were  in  progress,  I  briefly  quoted  to 
Secretary  Morgenthau  from  the  analysis  and  warning  of  Dr. 
Bcrle.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Secretary  somewhat 
felt  I  was  far  off  the  range  in  interrogating  him  about  some- 
thing the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had  said  about  our  econ- 
omy. Bu*  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Berle.  I  think  his  approach  to  our  problems  was 
much  more  realistic  than  those  of  Mr.  Morgenthau.  I  am 
frank  tn  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  notion  that  the.se  proj- 
ects are  a  sound  basis  for  reviving  private  enterprise  will 
largely  serve  to  fool  the  people.  I  believe  the  enactment  into 
law  of  this  proposal  will  merely  cajole  a  great  many  of  our 
people  into  the  policy  of  drift  noted  by  Dr.  Berle  and  against 
which  we  may  well  be  warned. 

I  personally  felt  Mr.  Morgenthau  in  a  way  attempted  to 
overlook  and  minimize  what  Dr.  Berle  had  said.  If  only  Dr. 
Berle  expressed  such  ideas  we  might.  In  a  way  overlook  them. 
But  he  is  not  alone  in  all  of  his  news.  Dr.  Guy  Stanton 
Ford,  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  the  preface 
to  his  recent  and  notable  volume  of  essays  on  dictatorships 
observes  that  "the  unconscious  fascism  of  many  of  the  pre- 
scriptions to  preserve  democracy  should  give  the  thou:;htful 
citizen  more  anxiety  than  the  vague  danger  of  a  handful  of 
radicals."    Let  me  quote  from  a  statement  of  Dr.  Golden- 
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weiser,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  who,  sometime  ago 

said: 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  monetary  control  does  not  exist  and 
that  within  the  framework  of  our  economic  and  political  organiza- 
tion monetary  control  can  never  exist.  It  wiU  not  exist  until  such 
time  •  •  •  when  the  Government  will  control  substantially 
all  economic  activity. 

Will  anyone  rise  up  and  say  this  is  not  the  trend  in  Europe? 
Yea,  do  we  not  prccipitativcly  follow  in  the  footpaths  of 
western  European  totalitarian  states?  Look  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  Dr.  Lubin.  Are  not  his  figures  predicated  on  the 
idea  that  government  must  create  spending  for  the  sake  of 
spending  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  projects  themselves? 
Does  he  not  argue  that  because  private  enterprise  is  a  failure. 
Government  projects  must  be  undei taken,  even  as  armament 
is  undertaken,  to  create  what  is  euphemistically  called  private 
employment? 

AN  ECONOMIC  SCREW  LOOSE  SOMEWHERE 

The  presentation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  sweeping  estimates  made  by  Dr.  Lubin,  wherein  he  ex- 
plored derivative  industry  and  employment,  the  dramatic — 
in  its  simplicity — approach  of  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  taking  the 
position  that  herein  wo  have  found  a  way  to  do  these  things 
without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  debt  of  the  Govern- 
ment, all  challenge  our  deepest  thought.  In  all  sincerity  I 
plead  with  you  to  closely  analyze  every  sentence  of  their 
statements.  This  we  here  are  about  to  do,  involves  the  high- 
est policy  of  our  Government. 

What  is  the  loose  screw  in  civilized  society  today  that  is 
everywhere  preventing  the  private  use  of  the  savings  of  our 
people  in  normally  motivated  competitive  industry?  No  one 
can  contend  these  spokesmen  of  Government  do  not  recog- 
nize there  is  a  loose  screw.  Planned  economy  in  the  form  of 
pump  priming  has  been  practiced.  In  recent  months  we  have 
heard  much  about  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Government  funds 
or  spending  volume.  Wc  are  acquainted  with  the  claims 
made  to  the  effect  that  continuity  of  remedial  effects  is  essen- 
tial. We  also  know  that  in  a  normal  world  appropriating 
committees  will  not  give  that  constant,  continuous  stream 
of  funds  which  the  spenders  demand.  But  here,  we  find 
open  sesame.  We  find  it  in  the  form  of  the  pipe  line  to  the 
Public  Treasury.  That  is  the  "catalytic"  agent  which  makes 
this  bill  the  thing.  Take  the  Government  guarantee  here 
proposed  but  remove  from  the  mechanics  of  the  bill  the  for- 
mula by  and  through  which  annual  inventories  are  made 
and  all  losses  automatically  covered  by  remittances  from  the 
Public  Treasury  to  the  corporation,  and  the  "catalytic"  in- 
fluence would  disappear  and  the  operating  forces  would  not 
be  brought  together. 

CANNOT  AGREE  THIS   IS   A   RE.M-ISTIC   APPROACH 

This  bill  proposes  additions  to  lending  authorizations.  I 
believe  Congress  has  already  made  these  top-heavy.  I  do 
not  believe  they  should  be  increased.  In  my  opinion,  we 
have  gone  too  far  and  the  people  have  now  sensed  the  dan- 
gers involved,  all  evidenced  by  the  cutting  from  the  kite  of 
tax-financed  projects  the  tail  of  private  activity  which  is 
supposed  to  keep  it  balanced.  If  this  is  true,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  the  whole  contrivance  will  end  its  flight  in  a  nose 
dive.  This  bill  presents  a  scheme  for  meeting  the  problem 
of  needless  poverty  and  unemployment.  It  implies  the  ne- 
cessity, if  spasmodic  operations  are  to  be  avoided,  for  per- 
petual, noncompetitive  projects. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Roepke  makes  an  appropriate,  timely,  and 
worthy  contribution  to  the  subject  here  under  consideration 
in  the  July  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  under  the  title 
"Totalitarian  Prosperity."  Introducing  the  author  of  this 
article.  Harper's  editors  say: 

When  the  reader  has  finished  Wilhelm  Roepke's  Totalitarian 
Prosperity  and  has  run  over  in  his  mind  the  internal  condition 
of  Russia.  Italy,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  and  when  he  has 
glanced  at  the  gold  hoard  pouring  into  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and  then 
ylanced  again  at  the  huge  reservoirs  of  "cash"  In  the  great  New 
York  banks  be  will  be  Inclined  to  wonder  which  wall  of  this  blind 
aUey  will  break  first.     •     •     •     He  (Dr.  Roepke)   is  an  economist 


known  throughout  Europe  and  English-speaking  ccuntrif»9  as  well 
for  his  work  in  business  cycles.  •  •  •  He  left  the  University 
of  Bonn  with  the  advent  of  Hitler  for  the  University  of  Istanbul. 

The  editors  add  that  Dr.  Roepke  is  now  working  with  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  on  research  into  international  eco- 
nomic disintegration.  His  work  is,  to  my  mind,  precisely  of 
the  sort  that  should  have  been  presented  before  the  Tempo- 
rary Economic  Committee  of  this  Congress.  We  need  just 
such  a  rebuttal  to  the  purely  statistical  and  superficial  ap- 
proach which  has  been  substituted  for  logic  and  reason  in 
interpretation  of  facts  by  technical  witnesses  and  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  argument  presented  for  this  bill  in 
the  report  of  the  Senate  committee. 

The  July  27  statement  for  the  press  showing  the  condition 

of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  System  says : 

Excess  reserves  of  niembrr  banks  on  July  26  were  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $4,490,000,000;  unchanged  for  the  week. 

The  Treasury's  daily  statement  of  July  27  shows  $16,232,- 
607,280.11  of  gold  on  hand.  The  last  report  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  page  166.  shows  total  demand 
deposits  of  operating  insured  commercial  banks  to  be  $27.- 
851,772,000.  The  figures  just  quoted  illustrate  the  different 
walls  of  the  blind  alley  referred  to  by  the  editors. 

SAVINGS    VERSUS    SPENDING 

In  the  Senate  report  we  find  this  language: 

We  have  in  this  country  a  volume  of  available  savings  which 
under  present  conditions  is  in  excess  of  the  profitable  outlets  for 
such  savings. 

With  this  statement  I  am  in  violent  disagreement.  You 
and  I  know  that  all  about  us  are  outlets  clogged  by  failure  of 
money  to  circulate.  And  why?  Let  Chairman  Jesse  Jones 
answer  this  question.    I  quote  from  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Crawford  (interrogating  Mr.  Jones).  Will  you  lend  money 
unless  you  expect  that  there  will  be  a  profit  or  an  Interest  rate  that 
will  pay  you  to  lend  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  privately? 

Mr.  Crawfokd.  Privately:  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Money  lenders  usually  expect  to  get  a  profit. 

You  and  I  know  how  interest  rates  have  been  sabotaged 
by  Government  debt  and  its  concomitant  of  unsound  bank- 
ing institutions. 

This  bill  and  its  philosophies  are  interwoven  with  what 
has  been  said  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Government  spokesmen,  such  as  Messrs.  Currie. 
Henderson,  Frank,  Berle,  and  Lubin,  along  with  Dr.  Hansen 
and  Dr.  Nehemkis,  have  prepared  the  way  for  this  proposal. 
These  gentlemen,  in  their  presentations  before  the  com- 
mittee, have  not,  in  my  opinion,  adequately  or  clearly  defined 
the  powers  of  savings  and  investment.  In  their  discussions, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  they  have  confused  money  and 
credit  with  real  capital  or  wealth  and  presented  effects  as  if 
they  were  causes.  They  are,  therefore,  recommending  only 
the  use  of  salve  on  the  pimples.  They  would  have  us  treat- 
ing the  symptoms  instead  of  the  disease — doctoring  our  ills 
with  what  have  been  well  termed  "econostrums." 

I  do  not  believe  they  have  found  the  weak  link  in  the  long 
chain  of  modern  economic  sequences,  as  they  seem  to  think 
they  have  when  they  recite  for  us  the  statistics  of  the  situa- 
tion which  has  resulted  from — not  caused — the  failure  of 
that  weak  bnk.  It  appears  to  me  the  presentations  which 
have  been  made  have  led  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Economic  Committee  far  afield  and  to  a  point  where  he 
expresses  his  naive  belief  that  revision  of  the  antitrust  laws 
can  bring  "the  most  prosperous  era  ever  imagined."  The 
statement  of  the  chairman  gives  me  concern.  I  v;onder  if 
he  proposes  to  attain  his  results  and  bring  about  the  pros- 
perous era  through  control  of  so-called  monopoly  by  a 
scheme,  the  result  of  which  will  be  a  direct  persecution  of 
those  engaging  in  honest  business  and  seeking  a  profit  on 
their  investments.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  personally 
accept  the  theory  that  Utopia  will  be  at  hand  even  if  monop- 
oly is  curbed.  No  one  yet  has  convinced  me  that  price  effects 
we  find  involved  in  the  cycle  of  business  are  caused  primarily 
by  monopoly. 
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Briefly  summarizing,  a  human  economy  erects  its  capital 
structure  primarily  as  a  matter  of  "outlay"  of  "savings"  as 
v>e  are  told  It  docs  In  the  hearings  before  the  T.  N.  E.  C. 
On  the  contrary,  capital  values  and  prices  are  a  matter  of 
speculative  estimates  of  future  net  income  capitalized  at  the 
natural,  competitive  interest  ratio,  which  is  approximately 
1  to  20.  or  5  percent.  "Outlays"  for  costs  are,  in  basic  fact, 
immaterial.  Capital  may.  therefore,  arise  in  large  measure 
as  a  mere  double-entry  bookkeeping  transaction  without  any 
previous  income  or  savings  whatsoever.  Capital  does  not 
necessarily  arise  in  thrift,  nor  does  thrift  imphcitly  result  in 
formation  of  capital. 

A  system  of  capital  values,  therefore,  cannot  be  kept  in 
equilibrium  for  trading  if  we  subsidize  interest  rates  or  per- 
mit or  induce  sweeping  changes  in  money  conditions.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  under  the  circumstances  of  these  illusions 
that  we  find,  as  my  colleague  on  the  House  committee  IMr. 
WoLcoTTl  has  pointed  out.  that  "a  low  rate  of  interest  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  mast  potent  weapons  for  a  stimulating 
business  activity"  In  his  immediately  preceding  statement 
that  "investors  are  reluctant  to  place  a  large  amount  of 
their  funds  in  long-term  investments  at  low  rates  of  inter- 
est." The  economic  crackpot  has  always  held  that  interest 
is  unju-stiflable  and  results  only  from  an  unnatural  scarcity 
of  capital,  zero  rates  being  the  ideal.  That  idea  has  never 
been,  and  cannot  be.  sustained  by  reason  of  experience. 

This  will  is  not  an  approach  "back  to  the  American  way." 
Solicitor  General  Robert  H.  Jackson  recently  observed: 

Tbe  way  of  life  of  the  American  Is  practical,  hard-headed,  and 
concrete.  It  Is  not  made  cf  what  Justice  Holmes  once  called 
"pernlcloas  abstraction  "  Its  distinguishing  Ideology  Is  that  it  has 
no  Ideology  except  to  get  results. 

No  Ideology  is  going  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Instinct  to  eat 
rcpiilarly  Americans  prefer  private  capital  to  run  our  business,  to 
build  our  bridges,  and  to  employ  our  workmen.  But  when  private 
capital  cannot  or  will  not  on  reasonable  terms  do  those  things. 
then  the  people  turn  to  their  Government  for  big  bridges,  for 
T  V  A.'.s.  for  big  dams,  and  they  will  turn  to  it  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment and  provide  lor  dependent  old  age  and  to  meet  other 
problems  along  the  whole  social  and  economic  front  where  private 
eflort  fails  or  falters. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  turn  our  people  away  from  their 

preference  of  private  capital   to  their   Government.  It  is 

the  opening   wedge   and   will   greatly   accelerate   the  shift 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Berle  when  he  said: 

The  Government  can  create,  and  does  create,  wealth  In  the  form 
of  roads,  parks,  public  buildings,  public  hospitals,  and  the  tradi- 
tloruil  public  services  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  locsU  units. 
Plainly  these  as  they  now  stand  are  not  sufBclent  to  serve  as  the 
market  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  capital-goods  production 
In  the  United  States.  If.  therefore,  wealth  is  to  be  created  by 
Creation  of  Government  debt,  the  scope  of  Government  enterprise 
must  be  largely  increased.  Briefiy.  the  Government  will  have  to 
enter  into  the  direct  fiiianciiig  of  activities  now  supposed  to  be 
private:  and  a  continuance  of  that  direct  financing  must  be 
lne%'ltab!y  that  the  Government  ultimately  will  control  and  own 
those  actU-ltles.  Put  differently,  if  the  Government  undertakes 
to  create  wealth  by  Uiing  Its  own  credit  at  the  rate  of  M.000,000.000 
worth  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  over  a  period  of  years  the  Govern- 
ment wUl  gradually  come  to  own  most  of  the  productive  plants 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  certainly  so  fvmdamcntally  a  change  in  the  course  of 
American  life  that  the  decision  to  make  It  should  be  taken  for 
reasons  other  than  relief  of  a  series  of  temporary  difficulties  If 
the  country  desires  to  make  wealth  creation  a  function  of  govern- 
ment (I  personally  believe  It  must  do  so  in  larger  measure  than 
It  has  heretofore ) .  the  choice  should  be  the  considered  choice 
of  tU©  country,  and  not  the  result  of  a  policy  of  drift. 

And  in  this  connection  Wilhelm  Roepke  makes  the  keen 
observation  that — 

Historical  evidence  seems  amply  to  prove  that  this  traditional 
rvstem  Is  Incapable  of  achieving  perman<»nt  full  employment  With 
all  the  greater  fervor  the  new  experients  in  malntairiing  fuU  em- 
ployment on  a  coUectlvisi  or  semicollectlvlst  basis  are  being 
watched.  Here  on  the  side  of  capit.dism.  it  seems.  Is  disorder, 
anarchy,  and  slackness,  whereas  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  we 
f\nd  order  and  hectic  activity.  True,  nolxxly  can  be  unaware  of 
the  Inconvenient  fact  that  these  assets  have  to  be  bought  at  a 
heavy  price — the  loss  not  only  of  economic  but  also  of  political 
and  spiritual  freedom.  He  must  be  rather  naive  who  can  believe 
that  a  rigid  and  really  efficient  control  of  prices,  wages,  profits,  in- 
vestments, consumption,  and  foreign  exchanges  is  to  be  had  with- 
out concentration  camps,  secret  police,  and  the  shadow  of  prison 


and  death  above  everyone.  But  if  at  this  price  permanent  full  em- 
ployment and  economic  stability  can  really  be  bought  how  many 
today  would  regard  this  as  a  square  deal  and  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  price,  especially  as  this  means  selling  sometliing  which  is  not 
fully  appreciated  unless  it  is  dcGnitely  gone? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hcpe  that  the  United  States 
will  never  see  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  set  forth  in 
H.  R.  7120. 


America's 


Homeless    Families,    a    Problem    That 
Congre.ss  Must  Face 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1, 1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    Mr.   Speaker,  throughout 
the  United  States  today  there  are  probably  close  to  half  a 
I  million  people  who  are  members  of  homeless,  migrant  fami- 
!  lies,  seeking  a  place  where  they  can  once  more  strike  root  in 
the  soil  of  their  native  land.    Most  of  these  people  are  dis- 
possessed farm  families  from  the  middle  and  lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley.    About  half  of  them  are  now  in  the  State  of 
California.    Though  for  years  the  problem  of  these  Ameri- 
I  can  famihes  has  been  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  is  only  in 
i  very  recent  months,  with  the  publication  of  various  studies 
'  of  the  problem,  a  number  of  magazine  articles,  and   two 
I  or  three  books,  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  begun  to 
wake  up  to  its  seriousness  and  to  think  of  doing  something 
about  it. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  I  intro- 
duced two  bills  which  were  aimed  to  meet  the  most  serious 
i  and  immediate  aspects  of  the  problem.    The  principle  of  the 
!  two  bills  was,  and  is,  the  same,  namely,  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  reimburse  the  States  for  any  moneys  ex- 
pended by  them  for  the  relief  or  medical  care  of  nonresi- 
i  dents.    One  of  the  bills  dealt  with  relief,  the  other  with 
I  medical  care  and  health.    Both  bills  were  reintroduced  with 
!  minor  improvements  into  the  present   Congress.     To   date 
j  they  have  received  scant  attention.    I  am  hopeful  of  mak- 
!   ing  some  progress  with  them  at  the  next  session.     For  this 
I  problem  Ls  one  of  the  most  dramatic,  heart  rending,  and 
socially  serious  ones  in  the  entire  American  scene  today. 

CAUSES    or    MIGRATION 

The  forces  that  have  caused  these  migrant  families  to  aban- 
don their  homes  and  travel  elsewhere  in  search  of  work  are 
severalfold.  Poor  farm  prices,  general  agricultural  distress, 
the  drought,  and  unemployment  have  all  contributed.  Most 
important  of  all,  however,  are  two — the  increasing  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  southwestern,  middle  western,  and  southern  agri- 
culture, and  the  exhaustion  and  misuse  of  the  soil  in  the 
Great  Plains  area.  The  first  of  these  causes  simply  means 
that  the  small  farmer  and  the  tenant  are  being  displaced  by 
the  tractor  on  the  land.  The  second  cause  is  described  as 
follows  in  the  1937  "Report  on  the  Great  Plains": 

Indeed,  the  danger  is  that  the  movement  may  cease  \^ith  a  tem- 
porary return  of  good  rainfall.  The  exodus  of  the  1930"s  was  needed 
to  correct  the  misguided  development  of  this  area  in  the 
1920s  •  •  •  The  minimum  reconversion  of  this  land  to  graz- 
icg.  which  has  been  recommended  by  soil  experts,  would  require  as 
many  more  people  to  move  out  as  the  number  which  has  already 
left,  and  a  complete  return  to  grazing  would  displace  900.000 
people.  To  retujn  this  area  to  its  best  economic  use.  emigration 
from  the  Great  Plains  would  have  to  proceed  continuotisly  at  the 
present  rate  for  more  than  a  decade. 

A  ITDERAL.  NOT  A  LOCAL,  PROBLEM 

No  more  evidence  than  that  should  be  needed  to  prove  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  problem  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  national  problem  requiring  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  one  with  which  local  relief  agencies 
should  be  expected  to  struggle. 
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The  conservative  Washington  Post  in  its  issue  of  Monday, 
July  17,  1939.  took  cognizance  of  the  problem  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Grapes  of  Wrath."  It  pointed  out  the  great 
sales  of  John  Steinbeck's  book  by  that  title  and  also  that 
"comparatively  little  is  being  done  to  help  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  families  who  have  left  their  former  homes  and  are 
adrift  in  a  country  that  no  longer  has  free  land  to  offer 
them." 

Again,  on  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  national 
nature  of  the  problem,  the  Post  editorial  remarked  that: 

Because  of  Its  interstate  nature.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
problem  Is  one  which  the  Federal  Government  must  help  solve. 
Federal  relief  was  granted  the  transient  unemployed  in  1933,  but 
was  terminated  2  years  later  when  it  was  believed  that  all  needy 
employable  people  would  be  taken  care  of  by  W.  P.  A.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  to  the  President  by  W.  P.  A.  Administrator 
Harrington,  special  legislation  is  needed  to  meet  the  crying  needs 
of  these  people. 

Colonel  Harrington's  three  recommendations  to  which  the 
Post  referred  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  resettlement  of  the  migrants  who  are  now  in 
California  and  other  destination  States  and  who  can  become 
self-supporting  there. 

Second.  The  return  of  those  migrants  who  are  willing  to 
resume  residence  in  their  State  of  origin  and  giving  assist- 
ance in  establishing  them  there. 

Third.  The  resettlement  of  other  migrants  in  those  areas 
where  employment  suited  to  their  abilities  is  most  likely  to 
be  found. 

Few  will  question  the  soundness  of  those  recommendations, 
and  certainly  they  offer  the  only  permanent  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  imn.ediate  need,  however,  must,  it  seems  to 
me.  be  met  by  measures  such  as  the  bills  referred  to  above. 
It  is  most  earnestly  o  be  hoped  that,  whether  or  not  Congress 
passes  the  entire  lending  program  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, it  will  at  least  provide  for  a  program  of  broad  scope  for 
the  resettlement  of  these  uprooted  farm  families.  There 
would  seem  to  be  little  reason  why  a  portion  cf  the  half 
billion  dollars  proposed  to  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  "rural  security"  should  not  be  used  tc  enable 
some,  at  least,  of  these  migrant  families  to  make  a  new  s.tart 
on  the  land.  Indeed,  if  the  plan  of  enabling  them  to  acquire 
small  acreages  in  regions  where  considerable  seasor.al  em- 
ployment is  available  were  followed,  a  considerable  number 
could  be  taken  care  of  with  these  funds,  the  tide  ol  migration 
slowed  down,  and  many  of  these  now  homeless  people  enabled 
to  become  an  integral  part  of  new  communities. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  States  like  California,  facing  at  best 
a  staggering  problem  of  unemployment  and  relief,  should 
balk  at  accepting  the  full  burden  of  caring  for  the  needs  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  from  other  States.  Already  there 
is  a  serious  oversupply  of  labor,  and  the  consequence  of  such 
a  condition  so  far  as  wage  levels  and  living  st.  ndards  are 
concerned,  are  only  too  apparent.  Furthermore,  schools  be- 
come terribly  overcrowded  and  county  hospitals  overburdened. 
The  worst  of  the  situation  is  that  resentment  is  sometimes 
directed  not  against  the  causes  of  migration  but  at  the  people 
who  have  migrated.  This  is  no  less  tragic  than  it  is  perhaps 
understandable.  But  the  migrant  family  and  the  community 
to  which  he  has  gone  alike  have  a  right  to  expect  that  a  grow- 
ing national  interes.  in  the  problem  will  result  in  some 
national  action  at  a  very  early  date. 

OUTLINE   OF   ACTION    THAT   SHOULD   BE   TAKEN 

And  the  outline  of  that  section  should  certainly  include  at 
least  the  following  points: 

First.  Continuous  and  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  such 
agencies  as  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  spread  information  about  employ- 
ment opportunities— and  lack  of  such  opportunities— and 
thus  to  attempt  to  prevent  continuous  movement  of  people 
into  areas  where  the  search  for  work  is  hopeless. 

Second.  Passage  of  legislation  providing  for  Federal  grants 
to  States  to  reimburse  the  States  for  money  spent  by  them  or 
their  political  subdivisions  for  relief  for  out-of-State  people. 


Third.  Continuance  and  augmentation  of  the  program  of 
grants  to  State  health  departments  and  agencies  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Such  grants  to  be 
made,  among  other  things,  for  purpose  of  enabling  local 
health  authorities  to  care  for  health  needs  of  nonresident 
migrants— for  example,  H.  R.  2974.  Until  a  permanent  solu- 
tion for  this  health  problem  has  been  effected  a  continuance 
of  the  F.  S.  A.  health  program  is  necessary. 

Fourth.  Continuance  and  wherever  possible  expansion  of 
the  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  particularly  In 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  distressed  farm  families  in  the 
States  of  their  present  residence. 

Fifth.  Development  of  F.  S.  A.  migratory  labor  camps  in 
parts  of  the  Nation  where  migratory  farm  labor  is  essential 
and  in  connection  therewith  a  complete  information  service 
carried  on  by  cooperation  between  F.  S.  A.  and  Farm  Place- 
ment Service  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  so  that 
workers  can  be  constantly  advised  as  to  where  employment 
opportunities  exist  and  where  they  do  not.  State  and  par- 
ticularly local  cooperation  with  this  program  should  be 
enlisted  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Sixth.  Above  all  a  long-range  program  of  resettlement  on 
available  lands  to  match  the  stream  of  migration  from 
worn-out  lands  and  from  regions  where  mechanization  of 
agriculture  is  taking  place. 


Economy  Versus  Children 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1, 1939 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  LILLIAN  HARRISON 


Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  quote  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Mrs.  Lillian  Harrison,  of  San  Francisco: 

Dear  Mr.  Havenneh:  When  I  took  my  little  boy  to  nursery 
school  this  morning,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  two  of  the  San 
Francisco  W  P.  A.  nursery  schools  were  closed  up  today,  and  the 
children  released.  I  presume  that  this  is  a  result  of  the  recent 
"W.  P.  A.  economy"  measures  we  have  been  reading  about. 

I  realize  that  you  took  no  part  In  passing  these  measures.  How- 
ever, you  are  in  a  position  to  bring  this  matter  again  before  cur 
elected  legislators.  My  impression  of  the  "economy  bloc"  is  that 
when  they  talk  about  economy,  they  are  thinking  In  terms  of 
figures,  and  not  in  terms  of  human  lives.  When  they  supported 
the  Woodrum  amendments  they  didn't  have  in  mind  a  few  score 
2-  and  3-year-old  children,  as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
ol  other  people  affected. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  them  about  those  children.  Mr.  Havenner. 
You  come  from  San  Francisco;  you  know  how  hard  It  is  to  raise 
children  decently  here.  We  Uve  in  crowded,  dark  apartments;  In 
many  cases  we  have  to  share  baths  and  toilets;  we  have  no  yards 
foi  our  children.  By  the  time  we  scrape  up  enough  money  for 
adequate  food,  cod-liver  oil.  and  clothing  for  our  children,  there 
Just  isn  t  enough  money  left  for  rent  on  the  kind  ol  a  house  we 
know  we  should  have  for  otir  children.  And  theie  aren't  enough 
decent  dwelling  places  In  the  whole  city  to  take  care  of  those  who 
need  them. 

You've  driven  down  the  narrow  streets  here,  and  seen  the  little 
children  playing  In  the  streets.  That  Isn't  the  mothers'  fault. 
There  isn't  any  other  place  for  those  children.  This  week  there 
\^as  a  little  boy  kUled  on  Hickory  Street.  The  driver  of  the  car  was 
sick  over  the  accident;  but  It  wasn't  his  fault.  The  child.  3  years 
old  was  playing  with  a  crowd  of  children,  and  had  crawled  into  a 
pocking  carton  where  the  driver  couldn't  see  him.  And  houses  on 
Hickory  Street  don't  have  yards.  That  little  boy  should  have  been 
In  a  nursery  school,  playing  under  trained  supervision  with  other 
children  of  his  age,  examined  daily  by  a  public  nurse,  learning  to 
observe  habits  of  cleanliness  and  consideration  which  would  serve 
him  throughout  his  life. 

We  don't  want  less  nursery  schools;  we  need  more  of  them  to 
take  care  of  every  single  child  like  that  little  boy  who  was  killed. 
I  hope  you  will  tell  your  fellow  Members  of  the  Congress  about 
that. 
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I  Government  Spending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

OK  MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1. 1939 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail  and  a  considerable 
reading  discloses  scant  .support  for  the  new  spending  plan 
of  the  President.  Rather  it  indicates  a  violent  protest  and 
revulsion  for  a  continuance  of  a  fully  demonstrated  failure. 
Seven  long  years  has  amply  demonstrated  its  utter  futility. 
It  has  brought  a  great  fear  of  national  bankruptcy  to  the 
con5ciousness  of  thinking  citizen.s.  The  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  recognize  this,  and  only  under  the  lash  of  the 
administration  over  its  huge  majority  can  these  further 
billions  be  voted. 

Already  has  a  mortgage  of  astronomical  figures  been 
placed  upon  our  children  and  grandchildren.  World  unrest 
and  Reneral  conditions  would  predict  suflBcient  future  bur- 
dens, without  placing  upon  them  futile  expensive  experi- 
ments trird  out  by  'hose  now  in  power  in  an  attempt  to 
remakf  America. 

Violent  reforms  have  killed  the  Initiative  of  the  business 
of  the  Nation.  Investment  and  expansion  have  been  ter- 
rorized. The  dictatorial  methods  of  other  nations  have  no 
place  in  a  republic  such  as  ours.  Subservience  of  the  ju- 
diciary and  the  legislative  branches  of  government  to  the 
executive  branch  has  paralyzed  our  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Accumulated  savings  are  hoarded  In  the  banks  fearing 
the  risk  of  Investments.  Honest  business  will  not  proceed 
because  the  meager  profits  do  not  make  it  worth  while. 
Government  regulations  are  so  multifarious  and  punitive 
that  fear  of  full  compliance  makes  honest  citizens  hesitate. 

Sudden  reforms,  although  needed  and  advocated  with  the 
purest  of  motives,  upset  completely  the  economy  of  our  busi- 
ness hfe.  Reforms  come  slowly.  Readjustments  must  be 
made  gradually  that  they  be  not  only  understood  but  ac- 
cepted as  justified  and  reasonable. 

Threats  of  punishment  for  violations  of  one  or  more  of  a 
multitude  of  rules  and  regulations  not  at  once  recognized 
as  even  applicable  have  wrought  real  havoc  to  nearly  all 
classes  of  bu.^lness  activities.  With  full  knowledge  of  this 
condition,  a  stubborn  administration  is  now  asking  a  special 
investigating  committee  to  find  out  why  idle  funds  are  not 
put  to  work. 

Any  citizens  with  such  Idle  funds  can  readily  answer — 
he  can  find  no  experienced  or  professional  advisor  who 
dares  suggest  even  a  safe  repository  let  alone  where  to  risk 
It  as  investment  With  the  huge  national  debt  Inert asing 
at  this  very  moment  at  even  a  more  accelerated  rate,  a 
great  distrust  and  fear  has  been  engendered. 

The  Congress  will  appropriate  some  thirteen  billions  this 
year,  knowing  full  well  that  not  more  than  five  and  one- 
half  billions  cf  income  can  be  expected.  Largesses  once 
bestowed  may  not  be  discontinued  or  even  lessened — the 
attempt  to  curtail  only  a  little  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  amply 
demonstrates  thi^s  statement. 

More  than  eight  billions  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
farmers  the  past  6  years  and  three  more  billions  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  Great  surpluses  cf  wheat,  corn. 
and  cotton  have  resulted  and  the  farmers'  plight  is  still 
perhaps  the  major  problem  of  the  Nation.  The  taxpayer 
must  pay  the  price  cf  dumping  and  gain  the  ill  will  of  other 
nations. 

In  the  vain  attempt  to  change  inexorable  economic  laws 
we  have  brought  ourselves  to  an  unhappy  state.  If  It  were 
crJy  the  actual  monetary  loss  of  these  subsidies  we  could 
mark  it  off  the  tx)oks  and  forget  it.  But  the  problems  left 
in  its  wake  are  far  worse  than  at  the  beginning. 


Housing  enthusiasts  have  induced  us  to  embark  on  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  Government  funds,  under  the 
most  fantastic  and  ridiculous  plan  of  finance  that  seemingly 
could  be  devised.  To  plan  for  tenants  and  repayment  for  a 
term  cf  60  years  is  utterly  impractical.  Sentimentality  has 
supplanted  reason.  Much  could  and  should  be  done  in  this 
field  by  reasonable  and  safely  demonstrated  methods. 

However,  once  gaily  embarked  upon,  by  pc.-tpcning  settle- 
ment more  than  a  half  century,  the  road  scenii.  easy. 

How  long  will  our  people  be  willing  to  finance  their  Gov- 
ernment for  such  operations?  We  furnish  the  money  to 
build— all  of  it — and  then  contribute  each  year  for  60 
years  in  full  for  its  repayment.  To  spend  by  easy  borrow- 
ings and  be  not  obliged  to  tax  is  indeed  "the  politicians' 
paradise." 

Entire  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  this  spending  orgy 
with  borrowed  funds  makes  attention  to  the  actual  details 
of  these  measures  distressingly  difficult.  Again  we  suffer  the 
'•weariness  of  futility"  In  our  opprjsition.  However,  let  it  be 
understood,  that  we  in  the  opposition  claim  in  full  measure 
real  sympathy  for  tliat  one-third  of  our  people  so  often  of 
late  exploited  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  huge  ap- 
propriations. We  simply  have  regard  for  the  solvency  of 
the  Nation,  knowing  full  well  the  devastating  effect  on  the 
entire  three-thirds  when  that  solvency  is  threatened  or 
overthrown. 

This  administration  and  its  blindly  devoted  followers  have 
no  patent  on  "love  of  country  and  their  fellow  men."  It 
would  be  harsh  to  suggest  that  those  largesses  have  been 
granted  with  somewhat  of  an  expectation  that  the  donors 
might  more  safely  repose  In  their  public  positions.  "The 
whisper  goes  so."  Recent  investigations  give  ample  reason 
for  the  suggestion. 

However,  a  somewhat  brighter  picture  is  now  presented. 
Members  of  the  Congress,  hitherto  most  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  their  leaders,  have  been  pressed  to  the  limit 
of  their  endurance.  Independence  is  asserting  itself.  Orders 
are  unwillingly  obeyed.  Mutiny  Is  in  the  ranks.  Sentimental 
outbursts  are  no  longer  so  persuasive.  Recognition  of  stark 
failure  of  policies  is  recognized.  Reason  seems  once  more  to 
be  enthroned.  When  this  is  demonstrated  to  the  country  the 
wheels  of  industry  will  turn.  Confidence  will  be  restored. 
Men  will  return  joyfully  to  private  jobs.  Such  relief  as 
necessary  would  be  gladly  extended.  Such  a  contribution 
by  sufficient  Members  of  the  majority  will  be  enthusiastically 
supplemented  by  the  minority  Members  of  the  Congress. 


The  Extension  of  T.  V.  A.  Rates  Into  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1. 1939 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  E.  C.  GATHINGS.  OP  ARKANSAS.  TO  THE 
EASTERN  ARKANSAS  YOUNG  MENS  CLUB,  AT  MEMPHIS. 
TENN  .  MAY   25.   1939 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  heretofore 
granted,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  extension  of  remarks  an 
address  made  by  me  liefore  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Ar- 
kansas Young  Men's  Club,  at  Memphis.  Tenn..  on  May  25, 
1939.  as  follows: 

It  was  highly  pleusing  to  learn  that  the  Eastern  Arkansas  Young 
Businessmen's  Club,  at  the  annual  convention  held  at  Jonesbi<ro, 
Ark  .  adopted  a  repolutlon  urging  the  Tennessee  Valley  Aulnorlty 
tu  extend  itc  Unes  across  the  Mississippi  River  to  furnish  power 
to  eastern  Arkansas,  the  towns  and  the  riual  sections,  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates 

1  want  to  congratulate  your  committee  on  arrangements  for 
their  spleudla   work  m  preparing   tot  this   meeting,   particularly 
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do  T  refer  to  the  co-chairmen  of  the  T.  V.  A.  committee.  Mr  Ray 
Burch.  of  Helena,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Dennis,  of  Marked  Tree,  whose 
untiring  eHorts  have  brought  together  this  large  representative 
delegation  of  the  business  leaders  from  as  fine  and  fertile  lands 
as  that  of  the  Nile  Valley.  East  Arkansas  bows  to  no  section  of 
the  United  Statt-s  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  character  of 
lt«  citizenship 

When  I  went  before  the  electorate  of  the  11  eastern  Arkansas 
counties,  that  It  is  my  privilege  to  represtnt.  durmg  the  summer 
last  past  I  stated  to  the  people  that  I  would  use  my  efforts  to 
bring  to  this  fertile  valley  the  benefits  of  cheaper  power.  To 
this  very  moment  I  have  done  the  very  best  that  I  could  to  make 
this  pledge  a  reality. 

CO.NTRACT      BETWEEN      THE      TENNESSEE      VALLEY      AITTHORITT      AN      THE 
ARKANSAS    POWEB    &    LIGHT    CO. 

On  June  16.  1939,  an  agreement  v.as  made  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  .Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  in  which 
the  Authority  agr?ed  to  lurni^h  to  the  Arkan.=as  Co.  certain 
surplus  power  to  be  tran<^mtttcd  to  the  consuniors  in  Arkan- 
sas. That  contract  is  a  5-year  agreement  and  provides  that  In 
order  to  cancel  the  agreement  30  months  written  notice  of 
Intention  is  required.  \Ve  are  today  u.sing  a  great  deal  of  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  power,  but.  I  want  to  say.  that  we  are 
not  being  charged  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  rates  for  this  power. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  an  nofclute  copy  of  this  agreement  between 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light 
Co..  and  anyone  interested  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
contract  to  determine  the  amount  paid  for  the  energy  by  the 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  and  compare  this  cost  to  them  with 
the  ultimate  charge  made  by  the  company  to  you  as  an  actual 
consumer.  The  only  provision  th.it  I  find  in  the  contract  In 
which  tlie  consumer  has  the  right  to  object  Is  in  section  12, 
paragraph  B,  page   13.  from  which  I  quote  in  part. 

•"If  Arkansas  Co.  ?hall  resell  to  the  ultimate  consumer  any 
power  fuppUed  by  Autliority  hereunder,  for  an  amount  which  is 
in  excess  of  any  applicable  scl.edule  fixed  by  Authority  for  the 
resale  of  .«;uch  power,  the  remedy  of  Authority  phall  be  to  cancel 
this  aj^reement.  and  If  Authority  shall  elect  to  cancel  this  .".gree- 
mt  nt  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  such  cancelation  shall  be  effected  by 
delivering  to  Arkans-as  Co.  2  years'  written  notice  of  Intention  to 
cancel  this  agreement." 

COMPARISON     OF     RATES     CHARGED 

During  the  early  part  of  1939,  I  WTOte  many  people  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Arkansas  asking  for  receipted  bills 
sliowlng  the  actual  cost  of  the  electrical  energy  used  by  them 
both  in  their  residences  and  In  their  various  businesses  and  re- 
ceived many  responses  showing  the  amount  actually  paid  for 
electricity  in  Arkansas. 

I  find  from  a  comparison  of  these  bills  that  the  rate  seems  to  be 
less  in  the  cities  who  own  their  electrical  distribution  eystem.  I 
have  here  a  paid  bill  Isrmed  by  the  Arkan.sas  Power  ft  Light  Co. 
to  Max  Miller.  West  Memphis.  Ark  .  showing  the  consumption  of 
684  kilowatt-hours,  and  the  amount  charged  was  $34  10.  This  Is 
a  charge  of  4'j.i  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  this  place  of  busi- 
ness. According  to  this  paid  bill  of  692  kilowatt-hours  for  a  drug 
store  In  Corning.  Ark.,  the  price  paid  was  $29.38,  or  a  cost  of  4-10 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  Tlie  city  of  Corning  is  served  by  the 
Arkansas-Mnsourl  Corporation. 

The  Arknnses  Utilities  Co..  of  Helena,  charges  the  sum  of  $41.76 
for  843  kilowatt-hours  consumed  in  accordance  with  the  bill 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  a  charge  of  4'i,,  cents  plus  per  kilowatt-hour. 

In  the  city  of  Blytheville.  in  accordance  with  the  Arkansas-Mis- 
souri Corporation  bill,  which  I  have  here,  the  charge  of  $9.28 
for  204  kllowatt-houra  was  mad?  on  the  consumer,  which  is  the 
residential  rate  of  3  ■-,  c?nts  per  kilowatt-hour. 

In  accordance  with  the  bill  l.ssued  by  the  West  Memphis  Power 
&  Light  Co.  for  a  place  of  business  in  the  city  of  West  Memphis, 
1.693  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  were  consumed  at  a  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  4'pi  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  or  the  sum  of  $83  08. 

In  accordance  with  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  bill  issued  by 
the  city  of  Tupelo.  MLss..  to  R.  W.  McAHster.  In  which  1.666  kilo- 
watt-hcurs  of  electr;clty  wcra  consumed,  the  amount  of  the  bill 
was  $11.56.  which  is  approximately  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

I  have  here  excerpts  from  the  Concpessional  Rfcord  of  April  6, 
1939.  in  which  a  table  is  included  showing  the  charges  and  over- 
charges for  electrical  energy  In  the  Slale  of  Arkansas  and  in  other 
States  for  the  year  1937.  AJkan.sas  has  27  333  consumers  u.«lng 
110.f>99.000  kilcvvatt-hcurs  nt  a  cost  to  the  consumer  of  $3.&41.70O. 
Tills  same  power  at  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  rates  would  have 
cobt  the  electrical  consumers  cf  Arkansas  the  sum  of  $1,664,300. 
In  other  words,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  are  paying 
SI. 937,400  more  for  their  power  to  the  power  companies  than  this 
same  energy  would  cost  should  they  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates.  This  figure  is  more  than  double  the 
amount  that  is  being  paid  for  T.  V.  A.  power  in  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  Missls.'^ippl. 

Tupelo,  Miss.:  Tupelo.  Miss.,  is  known  as  America's  first  T.  V.  A. 
city.  This  city  of  approximately  6.500  people  in  northeast  Missis- 
Bippl  finds  that  each  year's  operation  is  a  greater  success.  That  Is 
to  say,  that  the  profit  to  the  city  and  the  savings  to  the  constuner 
Increase  each  year. 


At  the  time  Tupelo  obtained  T.  V.  A.  power  In  1934  the  average 
residences  in  that  city  consumed  49  kilowatt -hoiir.'s  of  power  at 
7,S  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  Today  the  average  residential  con- 
sumption has  Jumped  to  215  kilowatt-hours,  and  the  rate  has 
dropped  to  1  iV  cents.  This  rate  is  made  to  the  consumer  of 
Tupelo  after  taking  into  consideration  the  actual  costs  of  the 
power,  the  operating  expenses,  maintenance,  and  the  taxes  and 
interest  paid,  although  the  enemies  of  the  T.  V.  A.  program  con- 
tuiuously  state  that  taxes  and  interest  are  not  Included. 

RLTIAL   ELECTRIFICATION 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  of  assistance  to  the  W^codrufT.  Clay,  and 
Mississippi  County  Rural  El'.ctrification  A>soclat:ons  In  obtaining  the 
approval  of  the  R.  E.  A.  for  the  erection  of  several  hundred  miles  of 
rural  lines  through  mr.ny  eastern  Arkans.>.s  counties.  Other  appli- 
cations are  on  file  in  Washington,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
assure  their  Immediate  consideration  by  the  R.  E.  A.  oHic.ais. 

We  are  far  behind  many  other  countries  In  rural  electrification. 
Practically  every  country  in  Europe  has  90  percent  of  Its  farms 
electrified.  E\en  in  New  Zealand,  that  far-ofi  country.  65  percent 
of  the  farms  are  electrified,  while  In  the  United  States  less  than 
15  percent  of  them  have  rural  electrification. 

Tlie  Souths  problems:  The  Scuih's  main  problem  is  on  its  way 
to  a  successful  solution.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  dependence 
on  one  crop.  Diversification  of  farms  is  being  speeded  up,  low 
feed  costs  are  stimulating  livestock  raising  and  dairy  farming,  and 
chemists  are  discovering  new  uses  for  soybeans,  sweet  potatoes, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 

FREIGHT    RATES 

Another  serious  problem  confronting  the  South  Is  the  difter- 
ential  in  freight  rates  that  exists  between  shipments  originating 
in  the  South  to  be  shipped  to  different  geographical  freight-rate 
zones  in  the  country.  It  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last 
week  in  a  speech  on  the  question  of  Argentine  beef  that  there  was 
a  reason  for  th?  restaurants  in  the  city  of  Washington  serving 
Arc;entine  corned  beef,  since  it  could  bo  shipped  from  Argentina  to 
Washington  and  delivered  to  the  consumer  for  less  than  the  freight 
on  the  beef  from  Texas  to  Washington. 

A  bloc  has  been  formed  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Representatives  from  the  southern  and  western  Slates  to  eliminate 
this  differential.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pass  a  freight-rate  bill  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  large  eastern  States  have  many  votes  In  the 
House.  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  present  Congress  which  was 
referred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  where  no  action 
has   been   had  on  this  proposed   legislation   to   this  date. 

If  the  Influences  of  this  selfish  interest  In  the  Ea.st  continues  to 
penalize  the  South  and  West  in  freight-rate  discriminations,  then 
they  may  look  for  the  South  and  West  to  retaliate,  and  It  will 
doubtless  spell  doom  for  eastern  Industry.  Without  the  markets 
in  the  South  and  West  grass  would  grow  in  the  streets  of  eastern 
cities.  The  South  and  West  can  manufacture  their  own  goods  and 
keep  their  money  circulating  in  their  own  localities,  thereby  enrich- 
ing their  own  people  and  making  them  Independent. 

WHITE  RIVER  DAM 

The  South  is  blessed  with  water-power  resources  f-econd  to  none. 
The  waters  of  the  White  River  in  Arkansas  should  be  harnessed 
and  a  ficod-control  dam  constructed  with  penstocks  for  the  genera- 
tion of  hydroelectric  power.  It  was  my  pleasure.  In  company  with 
a  delegation  from  Blytheville.  to  call  on  that  grand  old  man  whose 
hair  has  become  ashen  white  and  foot.steps  unsteady  In  the  service 
of  humanity — the  Honorable  George  W.  Norhis,  of  Nebraska — who 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  extension  of  the  T.  V.  A.  line  across  the 
MlEsissippl  River  into  Arkansas  and  offered  his  every  assistance. 
Just  before  we  left  his  office  he  stated  that  before  he  pasijes  on  he 
would  like  to  see  a  power  project  Instituted  along  the  White  River 
In  Arkansas,  and  he  Is  mapping  his  plans  accordingly.  I  too  am 
in  favor  of  this  development.  He  stated  that  he  would  like  to  come 
to  Arkansas  next  summer  and  meet  with  representative  citizens  to 
discuss  this  matter. 

But.  in  the  meantime,  we  have  met  here  for  the  purp>os«  of 
obtaining  what  we  are  Justly  entitled  to  receive,  and  that  is  cheap 
power  for  eastern  Arkansas  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
Honorable  David  E.  Lillenthal.  Director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  called  by  my  office  last  week  and  discussed  this  matter. 
He  suggested  that  each  city  that  is  making  application  should 
determine  the  amount  of  power  now  being  consumed  in  each  city 
and  give  him  that  information  first.  He  then  would  have  a  sur- 
vey made  to  determine  the  econbmic  feasibility  of  the  extension 
and  find  out  whether  or  not  the  Authority  has  available  surplus 
firm  power  to  serve  this  area. 

I  want  to  take  this  means  to  congratulate  this  forward-looking 
and  progressive  organization  in  making  this  fight  to  build  a  better 
Arkansas  and  to  bring  happiness  and  prosperity  to  its  people.  It 
was  the  Intention  of  the  original  T.  V.  A.  Act  to  make  available 
T.  V.  A.  power  to  as  many  people  as  Is  possible  at  a  rate  that  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  The  Honorable  John  E.  Rankin,  cf  Mlsslsslppt, 
co-author  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act,  is  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  cheap  electricity,  and, 
as  for  me.  I  wish  to  say  that  with  the  continued  help  of  the 
E.  A.  Y.  M.  C,  I  will  not  take  "no"  for  an  answer  and  will  not 
only  urge  that  this  be  done  but  will  demanci  It. 
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Humor  and  Pathos  in  Foreign  Trade 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OK   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   RICHARD   A.   STADERUAN  AND   A.   PAGE   WEEKS 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  rcmaiks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  a  supplement  of 
July  25.  1939.  to  the  American  Good  Government  Review. 
This  article  is  by  Richard  A.  Stadcrman,  president  of  the 
society  and  editor  of  the  Review,  and  A.  Page  Weeks,  vice 
president  of  the  society. 

This  article  presents  some  interesting  statistics  and  sug- 
gestions which  I  feel  are  well  worth  careful  study  and  serious 
consideration. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  a  special  supplement  to  the   American  Good   Government 

Review,  Wo&hlngton.  D.  C.  July  25.  1939 1 
HrMOB  AND  Patmos  in  For^EiCN  Trade:   iNCLroiNc  an  Analysis  op 
THE  ErncTs  or  the  Reciprocal  Til\de  Agreements  on  American 

ACRICT'LTl^E 

(By    Richard    A.    Staderman.   president,   and   A.    Page   Weeks,    vice 

president,  the  American  Good  Government  Society.  Washington, 

D   C.I 

Poreigu  trade  is  a  fascinating  subject,  yet  one  fraught  with 
•serious  effects  on  the  lives  and  well-being  of  millions  of  our  citizens. 

It  18  plea.sant  to  look  over  the  list  and  pick  out  strange  and 
almost  unbelievHble  Item.'.  How  many  of  us  know  that  we  import 
"dragon's  blood"  from  the  Par  Ea.-^'.  ?  This  is  not  a  fairyland  tale 
Biid  they  don  t  have  to  kill  dragons  for  it.  It  Is  the  name  given 
to  a  red  gum  i\sed  by  certain  of  our  druggists  and  varnish  makers. 

Who  would  think  that  we  Imported  "apatite"  from  Russia?  This 
l3  not  a  gnawing  feeling  In  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  but  a  mineral 
unlikely  to  trouble  our  stomachs  in  the  manner  which  Owen  Mere- 
dith relates  In  his  book,  Lucille,  wherein  he  likened  pangs  of 
hunger  to  the  Furies  which  afflicted  Orest€s  in  ancient  mytholo^'y. 

"Bibulous  paper"  appears  on  our  Import  Urt.  Far  from  being  an 
article  for  Imbibers  or  for  a  sub.stltute  for  an  Ice  pack  the  morning 
after.  It  has  true  absorption  qualities,  being  a  paj)er  u.«;ed  as  a  filter. 

Were  one  to  mcntam  "divi-divi,"  many  people  would  think  of 
seme  type  of  50-50  proposition.  Actually  it  Is  a  Irult  product 
from  the  Tropics  from  which  we  extract  a  tanning  material 

WTio  could  read  of  "Job  s  tears"  without  visualizing  some  hith- 
erU)  Biblical  calamity?  But  all  for  nought,  for  they  are  seeds  from 
the  Philippines  which  are  used  for  Jewelry,  and  are  said  to  make 
attractive  necklaces — as  they  should,  in  view  of  their  price  of  up 
to  $10  a  tear. 

TRADE    AGREEMENTS FACTS    AND    FANCTES 

^"hen  the  trade  agreements  program  was  passed  in  1934,  many 
economists  hoped  that  this  might  result  In  an  Increiise  In  exports 
of  our  surpliLses  to  countries  not  producing  such  products  In  ex- 
change for  some  of  their  surpluses  of  thins^s  not  comp>eting  with 
products  cf  our  own  farms,  factories,  and  labor. 

Unfortunately  this  principle  of  striving  to  encourage  foreign 
ttad*  In  products  not  competing  with  one's  own  producers,  was 
not  followed  Wliat  did  seem  to  be  the  objective  was  that  of 
attempting  to  inrrease  both  exports  from  and  Imports  into  the 
United  States  recardless  of.  or  with  Insufflclent  regard  to,  the  fact 
that  many  of  the^e  Increased  Imports  might  displace  our  own  pro- 
ducers The  theory  of  the  tmde-agreemtnts  proponents  appar- 
ently was  that  all  would  adjust  it't^lf  in  the  long  run,  presumably 
on  the  assumption  of  a  perfect  fluidity  In  business. 

By  "fluidity"  one  means  that  as  soon  as  a  fanner  were  for  exam- 
ple ruined  by  competition  of  some  cheap  Imported  meat  or  other 
wrricultural  prrduct.  he  might  In  .«ome  magical  way  transform  his 
farm  and  himself  into  a  factory  and  a  skilled  work.T  and  export 
something  for  which  the  trade  agreement  was  suppoced  to  have 
Increased  the  demand 

At  first  It  appeared  that  the  proponents  of  the  agreements  were 
succeeding  from  their  standpoint,  notwithstanding  the  ruthless 
aftcrnmths  on  some  of  our  own  producers.  In  19i34.  before  the 
trade-agreements  program  actually  got  under  way,  our  total  ex- 
ports were  »2. 130.000.000  in  round  numbers.  By  1937  this  had 
Increased  to  »3.350.CX)0  000. 

Thus  our  export  trade  seemed  to  be  thriving.  One  manufacturer 
of  breakfast  foods  who  couldn't  sell  his  product  abroad  as  such. 
remcved  tlie  word  "breakfast"  from  the  package  and  advertised 


Its  benefits  as  a  bedtime  dish  for  children,  and  scored  good  suc- 
cess Presumably  our  exports  of  "weasels  tails"  to  Chma  also 
increased.  This  strange  but  true  Item  Is  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
make  those  fine  brushes  with  which  they  write. 

IMPORTS    INCREASE    F.^STER    THAN    EXPORTS 

During  this  same  period.  Imports  per  year  In  1934,  before  the 
agreements  began,  came  Into  the  United  States  to  an  amount  of 
$1,660,000,000.  By  1937  this  had  grown  to  »3. 100.000.000.  Offhand 
this  concrmltant  growth  of  exports  and  Imports  to  the  tune  of 
the  "good-neighbor"  melody  appeared  on  the  surface  to  Justify 
the  proponents  of  the  scheme. 

Tlie  first  rift  In  the  rainbow  occurred  when  the  growth  of 
Imports  was  shown  to  he  « 1.440 ,000 ,000  or  $220,000,000  more  than 
the  above  $1.220  000.000  Increase  in  exports  from  the  United  States 
In  these  years      That  Is.  the  foreign  nations  had  sold  us  more  in 

1937  than  in  1934,  we  had  sold  them  more,  but  they  had  sold 
us  over  $200,000,000  worth  more  than  we  had  sold  them,  on  a  net 
basis. 

A  second  rift  became  apparent  when  prices  received  by  farmers 
dropped  on  the  average  to  less  than  they  had  been  since  before 
the  trade  agreements  had  started.  The  combined  Index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  all  their  products  stood  at  107  percent  at 
the  beginning  of  1035,  before  the  trade  agreements  had  really 
gone  into  effect  (only  the  Cuban  agreement  had  been  signed  before 
this,  the  remaining  17  or  so  agreements  were  subsequently  signed). 
After  a  temporary  rise  due  largely  to  drought  In  the  intervening 
years,  this  in'Jex  dropped  to  104  percent  In  December  1937.  or  3 
percent  less  than  before  the  program  was  started.  Incldently,  the 
latest  flcrure  for  May  1939  shows  this  index  at  90  percent  and  the 
end  of  the  decline  not  yet  In  sight. 

BETWEEN  TWO  CROSS-FIRES 

One  factor  tending  to  pull  down  farm  prices  In  the  United 
States  has  been  the  growing  amoimt  of  low-priced  products  of  the 
same  sort  as  we  raise  here  being  Imported  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  lowered  tariffs  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 

The  unfavorable  aspect  of  these  things  coming  In  which  we 
could  raise  ourselves  Is  not  only  that  so-and-so  much  of  them 
displaces  what  we  might  otherwise  raise.  In  addition  we  have  an 
economic  principle  at  work  that  If  part  of  the  supply  of  a  product 
Is  offered  at  low^r  prices,  it  tends  to  cause  a  drop  In  the  rest  of 
the  supply  which  was  selling  at  higher  levels. 

Meat  products  offer  a  good  illustration.  In  1933,  before  the 
agreements  were  started,  fcr  the  entire  year  we  imported  some 
62  000  000  pounds  of  all  kin^s  of  meat  products  with  a  value  of 
$9,400,000.  Par  the  first  5  months  of  1939  we  have  already  Im- 
ported a  greater  physical  quantity  of  meat  products  valued  at 
$12,600,000.  At  this  rate,  the  total  for  1930  of  Imported  meat 
products  will  certainly  amount  to  two  or  three  times  the  pro- 
reciprocal  program  amount. 

RECIPROCAL-AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM   BOGGING  DOWN 

Until  1937  a  certain  .superficial  appearance  of  success  could  be 
claimed  for  the  reciprocal  program,  as  we  have  indicated  above. 
Since  then,  however,  exports  from  the  United  States  have,  on  the 
average,  been  steadily  declining,  notwlth-standing  bigger  and  al- 
lecedly  tetter  additional  agreements  True.  Imports  In  1938  de- 
clined sharply  In  certain  lines,  but  they  are  now  prowlng. 

Our  total  exports  for  the  first  5  months  of  1938  amoumed  to 
81.360.000.000,  For  the  same  months  of  1939  these  had  dropped  to 
$1,180,000,000.  a  decline  cf  $180,000,000.  During  these  same  periods 
Imports  into  the  United  States  lncrea.<^ed  from  $815,000  000  for 
1938's  first  5  months  to  $915  000.000  for  those  months  this  year,  an 
Increase  of  $100  000,000  In  imports. 

THE  DI.SAPPOINTING  ANGLO-AMERICAN  TRADE  TREATY 

Great  hopes  were  ral.sed  regarding  the  results  of  the  agreement 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  the  British 
Empire  forms  the  largest  market  we  have  for  exports.  Canada 
ranks  first  and  the  United  Kingdom  (British  Isles  pr  ;per)  ranks 
second  amnnp:  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  our  exportln<»  list 

Have  these  hopes  been  realized  since  January  1,  1939.  when  the 
British-American  agreement  became  effective?  For  the  first  5 
months  of  1938  our  exports  to  Britain  were  $225,000,000.  For 
the,  e  same  months  this  year  they  were  $193  000.000,  a  drop  of 
$32,000  000  since  the  agreement  became  effective. 

During"  the  first  5  months  of  1938  our  Imports  from  Britain 
were  $44  000  0(X),  In  these  months  of  1939  they  were  $61,000,000, 
an  Increase  of  $17,000,000 

The  British  are  shrewd  traders.  For  many  years  they  have  been 
selling  quite  a  few  pieces  of  used  clothing  to  natives  In  Africa.  A 
native  feels  quite  Important  If  he  can  strut  around  In  a  "silk- 
topper"  hat,  sporting  a  touch  of  shiny  gold  braid  from  a  former 
military  uniform,  with  a  pair  of  epaulettes  to  touch  it  off.  Then 
there  is  the  manufacturer  In  Seattle  to  whom  the  sons  of  John 
Bull  sell  goose  feathers,  from  which  he  makes  badminton  shuttles, 
which  he  sells  in  India. 

Of  tlie  months  above  quoted.  May  1939  showed  the  largest  in- 
crease of  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Britain,  the  fissure 
being  $15  200  000  for  that   month,   as   against   $8,600,000   fcr  May 

1938  Tlie  Imports  have  almost  doubled  for  these  periods.  Ap- 
p*irenUy  Britain  got  the  best  cf  us  on  that  deal. 
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BS.^STTC  DECLINE  IN  EXPORTS  OF  FOODSTCTFS 

During  the  first  5  months  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  months  last  year,  exports  of  crude  materials  de- 
clined 30  percent.  This  does  not  Include  crude  foodstuffs,  which 
In  May  1939  were  exported  from  our  shores  In  an  amount  68  per- 
cent under  May  1938. 

Imports  of  crude  materials  were  55  percent  more  and  those  of 
crude  foodstuffs  were  up  32  percent  in  this  May,  as  compared  to  ; 
May  last  year.  This  is  a  strange  performance  for  a  nation  like  ours  i 
with  a  large  surplus  of  food  products  and  overproduction  problems. 

With  grain  selling  substantially  lower  in  Liverpool  than  in  our 
own  country  It  is  small  wonder  that  our  total  export  of  all  grains 
dropped  from  43,000,000  bushels  in  May  1938  to  16.000.000  In  May 
this  year.  These  figures  Include  fiour  and  meal.  Of  the  totals 
the  decline  in  exported  corn  was  the  most  drastic,  the  May  amount 
dropping  from  25,000,000  bushels  to  only  1,200.000  bushels  this 
year. 

GROWTH   OF  OtTR   MEAT   IMPORTS 

The  latest  available  figures  show  over  4.000.000  pounds  of  meats 
a  week  being  Imported  Into  the  United  States.  It  Is  hard  to 
visualize  over  200.000  pounds  of  canned  Argentine  beef  coming  in 
during  a  single  week,  or  an  average  of  about  30.000  pounds  every 
day.  Brazil  tops  this  with  sending  us  270.000  pounds  of  canned 
beef  per  week,  or  almost  40,000  pounds  a  day. 

On  the  average,  Denmark  .sends  us  4,000  pounds  of  hjmis  a  day. 
and  little  Estonia  ships  in  15.000  pounds  of  pork  products  a  day. 
Holland's  shipments  of  pork  and  hams  to  our  ports  runs  over  25.000 
pounds  every  day.  Tlie  country  of  Hungary  seems  to  be  so  well 
fed  tiiat  it  can  ship  into  our  gates  some  14.000  pounds  a  day  of 
hams,  pork  loins,  and  canned  picnic  meat.  Italy  and  Lithuania 
each  send  some  5.000  pounds  of  sausage  and  hams,  respectively, 
per  day. 

Poland  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  engrossed  in  worry  over 
Danzig  v.hen  it  ships  us  some  24,000  pounds  per  day  of  hams, 
bacon,  pork  butts,  shoulders,  pork  loins,  etc.  Rumania  sends 
10,000  pounds  a  day  of  meat  products,  and  even  tiny  Switzerland, 
eking  out  a  hard-won  existence  atop  the  rugged  Alps,  is  able  to 
ship  into  our  markets  some  3,000  pounds  per  day  of  bouillon  cubes 
and  soup  tablets. 

Other  than  a  small  percentage  of  these  meat  imports  under  spe- 
cial brands  for  use  of  foreigners  or  naturalized  citizens  living  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  good  rea.son  apparent  why  we  should 
not  patronize  the  farmers  raising  animals  for  meat  who  are  lo- 
cated In  our  own  United  States.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  view 
cf  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  certain  imported  meat 
Is  better  than  similar  tj-pes  marketed  by  our  own  producers. 

The  grain  and  meat  relationship  is  a  commonplace  to  every 
farmer.  The  imports  of  foreign  meats  not  only  backfire  on  pro- 
fessional raisers  of  livestock  but  also  keep  various  farm  crops  from 
coming  to  market  "on  the  hoof." 

WHY   NOT   MORE  DOMESTIC   WOOL? 

During  May  1934  we  Imported  7,500.000  pounds  of  foreign  wool. 
Tills  was  before  there  were  any  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  In 
May  1938  this  had  risen  to  three  times  as  much,  or  21.000.000 
pounds.  Due  to  our  unwise  policy  of  devaluation  of  the  gold 
dollar,  our  consumers  of  wool  now  have  to  pay  $35  for  a  quantity 
cf  wcol  which,  without  devaluation,  would  have  cost  only  $20  67. 
Apparently,  this  is  a  modern  perversion  of  the  ancient  Golden 
Fleece  in  which  foreign  producers  fleece  us  with  their  wool. 

The  startling  thing  is  that  two-thirds  of  our  imports  of  wool 
come  In  free  of  duty,  and  all  of  our  imports  of  sausage  casings  are 
duty-free,  wliich.  In  the  case  of  lamb,  sheep,  and  goat  casings 
amounts  so  far  this  year  to  half  a  million  dollars  a  month,  or,  at 
the  rate  cf  $6,000,000  a  year.  This,  added  to  our  present  wool 
Imports  of  about  84,000,000  worth  a  month,  or  over  $40,000,000  a 
year,  makes  a  total  business  of  some  $50,000  000  a  year  our  own 
farmers  ccu'.d  do  if  we  protected  them  against  these  Imports. 
Bome  who  are  now  not  doing  so  well  might  fare  better  If  they 
could  turn  to  sheep-raising  and  have  a  market  for  sheep,  lambs, 
and  products  therefrom. 

PORK  AND  LAXD  EXPORTS 

During  the  1920's  our  exports  of  all  pork  products.  Including 
lard,  averaged  over  100.000.000  pounds  a  month.  During  the  de- 
pression years  1931  and  1932  ihics  held  up  around  60,000,000  pounds 
a  month.  Thus  far  this  year  these  have  averaged  not  over 
34,(X)0.000  pounds  a  month,  barely  over  half  what  they  were  before 
the  reciprocal-trade  program  was  started  and  but  a  third  of  the 
average  of  the  twenties. 

Lard  forms  an  important  part  of  the  above  exports  of  pork  prod- 
ucts. In  1923  exports  of  lard  from  the  United  States  averaged 
86,000,000  pounds  per  month.  This  was  exceptional,  however,  the 
monthly  average  for  the  entire  twenties  being  around  60.000.000 
to  65.000,000  pounids  a  month.  During  the  low  point  of  the  1931-32 
years  lard  exports  averaged  only  about  47,000,000  pounds  a  month. 
In  the  early  part  of  1934,  before  scarcity  policies  plus  drought  had 
taken  effect,  these  exports  of  lard  ranged  from  37,000,000  pounds  In 
the  short  month  of  February  to  66,000,000  in  that  of  May. 

If  the  trade-agreements  program  had  succeeded,  one  would  ex- 
pect that  by  now  exports  would  be  back  to  the  level  of  the  twenties. 
Flgiues  for  May  1939  show  lard  exports  at  only  25,000,000  pounds. 


and  the  average  for  the  first  5  nronths  of  1D39  is  only  23,000,000 
pounds  a  month. 

WAREHOUSEMEN    PROSPER    AT    EXPENSE    OF    FARMERS    AND    TAXPAYERS 

That  clever  humorist  of  the  horse-and-buegy  days.  Mr  Dooley. 
once  remarked  that  every  lawyer  in  a  bankruptcy  case  felt  he  was 
entitled  to  "a  lair  share  "  of  the  assets  of  the  bankrupt.  Some- 
thing similar  is  resulting  from  the  present  governmental  agri- 
cultural policies,  which  Is  causing  ever-growli,g  surpluses  to  be 
stored  rather  than  moving  along  into  the  channels  of  commerce. 

This  reductio  ad  absurdum  only  recently  came  to  light  wlien 
cotton  warehou-semen  opposed  the  agreement  signed  in  London 
June  23.  1939.  to  barter  600.000  bales  of  our  surplus  cotton  for 
175.000.000  pounds  of  Britl.sh  rubber.  We  now  i-eportedly  are  pay- 
ing $45,000,000  a  year  for  storage  of  loan  stocks  of  11,250.000  bales 
of  cotton,  and  the  warehousemen  would  lose  part  of -this  revenue 
If  the  barter  transaction  Is  consummated.  It  wovild  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  more  millions  of  dollars  are  going  for  storage 
of  other  crops.  Obviously  this  amount  paid  for  warehousing  crops 
that  should  have  been  consumed  could  be  used  in  part  for  actu- 
ally helping  farmers  and  in  part  for  easing  the  load  on  our 
taxpayers. 

SUGGESTED    IMPROVEMENTS 

Our  survey  has  shown  that  agriculture  in  general  has  not  bene- 
fited from  the  trade-agreements  program,  although  certain  manu- 
facturers have  been  able  to  increase  exports  due  to  the  agree- 
ments. On  the  whole,  however,  the  temporary  Increase  In  exports 
of  all  products  from  the  United  States  has  been  reversed,  and  If 
the  present  declines  In  exports  continue,  we  shall  soon  be  worse 
off  than  before  the  program  was  started  Agriculture  is  already 
less  well  off  than  before  the  agreements,  due  partly  to  the  price- 
fixing  schemes  which  keep  products  off  the  world  market,  and 
partly  to  the  removal  of  tariffs  on  Imports  which  compete  with 
our  own  farmers'  products. 

Consumers  do  not  usually  care  where  their  pvirchases  come  from 
except  In  the  case  of  certain  types  of  highly  processed  and  manu- 
factured articles.  For  foods  they  merely  want  to  avoid  excessive 
prices  for  satisfactory  quality.  Consumers  would  feel  badly  if  they 
were  not  permittetl  to  buy  a  certain  amount  of  French  laces  or 
chlnaware.  Italian  olive  oil.  or  Swedish  bread.  If  we  were  to  put 
prohibitive  tariffs  on  grains,  meats,  and  vegetables  that  we  can 
readily  produce  there  would  be  no  complaint  from  consumers  at 
keeping  out  the  foreign  products  unless  the  prices  of  ours  became 
excessive— a  development  unlikely  In  view  of  our  present  farm 
capacity. 

TRUE    ROLE    OF    THE    FORFIGN -TRADE    PROGRAM 

The  original  principles  of  the  reciprocal-trade  program  have 
broken  down  with  the  negotiation  of  the  recent  cotton-for- 
rubber  barter  deal,  as  well  as  the  export  subsidy  announced  for 
cotton.  The  program  has  not  worked  from  the  standpoint  even  of 
Its  proponents,  who  cialmiKl  It  would  cause  a  steady  increase  In  our 
total  export  trade  each  year.  It  certainly  has  not  worked  In  the 
Interest  of  our  own  producers  of  foods  and  raw  materials. 

A  rational  foreign-trade  policy  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  one 
of  keeping  out  foreign  products  of  types  which  we  can  produce 
enough  of  ourselves,  with  certain  exceptions  for  highly  procesj^ed 
items  as  above  indicated.  Tariffs  could  be  adjusted  at  such  a  point 
to  normally  keep  out  ccmpetitive  imports,  but  still  low  enough 
to  prevent  any  monopoly  here  from  rigging  the  market  and  collect- 
ing extortionate  prices. 

Our  trade-treaty  negotiators  would  then  devote  their  efforts  to 
arranging  agreements  which  would  lower  foreign  nations'  tariffs 
on  what  we  wished  to  export  and  grant  lower  duties  here  on  Im- 
ports of  items  we  do  not  produce.  Incidentally  this  policy  would 
aid  our  national  defense  and  security  by  rendering  us  less  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  of  supplies  and  hence  less  vulnerable  to 
the  effects  cf  possible  armed  conflicts  between  other  nations. 


What's  Wrong  With  the  "Heavy"  Industries? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OK   OHIO 

IN  thp:  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  August  1. 1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  3  years  of 
the  depression,  the  Nation's  "heavy"  industries  dropped  al- 
most 80  percent.  Automobiles,  new  buildings,  construction, 
utilities,  and  railroads  dropped  thcu.sands  of  employees. 
Their  purchases  were  reduced  to  a  fraction  cf  their  normal 
extent.  Today,  with  conditions  recognized  as  better  than 
they  were  at  the  bottom  of  our  industrial  crisis  in  1933.  our 
"heavy"  industries  are  still  lagging  far  behind  the  parade. 
When  we  recall  that  it  is  in  just  these  branches  of  our  na- 
tional economy  that  the  rolls  of  cur  unemployed  continue  at 
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a  distressingly  high  fig\ire,  we  must  recognize  the  importance 
of  some  constructive  cfTort  to  tackle  this  problem. 

For  the  last  2  months,  stock  prices  have  moved  slightly 
upward.  But  this  normal  harbinger  of  Improved  business 
seems  almost  meaningless  In  these  days.  For  our  factories, 
our  shops,  operated  at  a  figure  which  was  somewhat  under 
75  percent  of  the  1929  rate.  We  are  still  mo\1ng  along  in  a 
depressed  curve.  In  April,  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  placed  the  number  of  our  unemployed  at 
10.177.000.  which  is  only  one-third  fewer  than  the  worst  figure 
of  the  depression  years. 

Every  figure  makes  it  obvious  that  we  have  recovered  only 
slightly  if  at  all  from  the  extreme  difficulties  of  1933.  And 
the  heart  of  the  problem  lies  within  the  walls  of  official 
Washington.  In  April,  employment  in  the  factories  manu- 
facturing nondurable  goods  was  only  8 '2  percent  under 
the  1929  level.  .  In  our  durable-goods  industries,  we  were 
almost  25  percent  under  the  '29  figures. 

Our  Government  protests  constantly  that  it  is  keenly 
Interested  in  stimulating  biiilding.  Public-works  programs 
flood  the  newspapers  and  projects  dot  the  cities  of  dozens 
of  States.  Yet  residenticl  building,  private-home  construc- 
tion is  proceeding  at  just  about  half  of  the  1925^28  rate. 
It  is  better  than  it  was  in  1933,  but  any  comparison  based 
upon  that  year  could  not  escape  being  favorable.  People  re- 
fiise  to  build,  because  they  are  imable  to  plan.  They  are 
fearful  of  their  futures. 

In  the  two  greatest  ureas  of  our  durable-goods  production 
the  Nation's  desperate  economic  plight  comes  even  more 
strongly  home.  Our  railroads  and  our  utilities  not  long  ago 
were  tremendous  purchasers.  Virtually  all  their  business 
added  to  the  demands  of  our  heavy  industries.  Steel,  iron, 
new  and  replacement  equipment  gave  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  workers. 

Today  any  unbiased  observer  of  the  American  scene  would 
regard  the  men  who  run  our  railroads  and  operate  oiu-  utili- 
ties as  the  most  abysmal  sort  of  idiot  if  they  chose  to  venture 
upon  a  program  of  expansion.  For  4  years  the  Nation's  rail- 
ways have  been  suppliants  at  the  doors  of  the  White  House, 
asking  for  some  form  of  legislation  which  would  enable  them 
to  meet  the  growing  forms  of  competition  which  menace  their 
earnmgs.  To  every  request  the  national  administration  has 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  In  effect,  our  railroads  have  been  politely 
told.  "You  got  yourselves  into  this  mess  back  in  the  days 
before  Roosevelt.  Now  get  yourselves  out  of  it."  No  one  who 
takes  this  view  can  be  lab:>led  worthy  of  high  public  office. 
For  the  economic  burdens  which  fall  upon  the  railroads  of 
our  Nation  are  shared  by  the  several  million  men  and  women 
whose  livelihoods  are  dependent  upon  the  successful  operation 
of  our  roads.  They  are  directly  linked  with  the  investments 
of  additional  millions  whose  incomes  are  equally  dependent 
upon  successful  operation.  To  cut  them  adnft  with  a  sink- 
or-swim  attitude  is  treason  to  our  people. 

No  less  distressing  is  the  dilemma  which  confronts  our 
privately  owned  utilities.  Hieir  purchases  have  been  vir- 
tually halted  by  the  growing  fear  of  Government  competi- 
tion. With  the  expansion  of  the  T.  V.  A.  program  and  the 
threat  of  additional  ventures  along  similar  lines  throughout 
the  land,  the  "stop"  signal  has  been  permanently  turned 
against  them.  Their  immediate  future  lies  hidden  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  collective  bureaucratic  mind  uttering  its  will 
from  Washington. 

Steel,  the  basis  of  our  "heavy"  industries,  reflects  the  pessi- 
mistic vie\^TX)int  of  the  railroads  and  our  utilities.  Expan- 
sion programs  are  out  of  the  question  so  long  as  the  un- 
certainty which  perv-ades  the  atmosphere  continues  to 
darken  our  outlook. 

Meanwhile,  the  10,177,000  men  and  women  who  are  un- 
employed gain  little  satisfaction  from  the  fervent  assur- 
ances of  Wa^^hington  that  things  are  on  the  upgi-ade.  For 
them,  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What's  wrong  with  the 
Nation's  heavy  indtistrics  upon  which  we  so  largely  depend 
for  our  hvelihoods?"  is  ready  at  hand.  Too  much  govern- 
ment, too  much  regulation,  too  many  restrictions,  too  many 


indications  that  business  is  the  villain — these  are  the  basic 
causes  of  our  collapse. 

To  change  these  conditions  requires  only  the  word  of  the 
American  people.    They  must  speak  that  word  soon. 


Rankin  Adopted  by  Chickasaws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1, 1939 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29.  1939,  the 
Chickasaw  Indians  conferred  upon  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Hon.  John  E.  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  the  highest 
honor  their  nation  can  bestow  upon  an  individual  by  adopt- 
ing him  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

The  Chickasaws,  most  of  whom  live  in  my  district,  were 
among  the  most  enlightened  Indians  found  in  America 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  They  have  always 
been  the  friends  of  the  English-speaking  white  people,  and 
have  ser\'ed  this  country  patriotically  in  every  war  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged,  from  the  Revolution  down  to  the 
present  time. 

And  even  before  the  Revolution  they  met  and  defeated 
the  French  at  the  Battle  of  Ackia  and  probably  saved  the 
western  half  of  this  continent  for  the  English-speaking  race. 

Tliey  conferred  this  honor  upon  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  Rankin]  because  of  his  great  service  in 
securing  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Ackia  Battlefield  and  dedi- 
cating it  to  the  memory  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

In  that  connection  I  desire  to  say  also  that  Mr.  Rankin 
Is  largely  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  creating 
the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  which  is  also  dedicated  to  the 
Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Nations  for  their  services  to  the 
United  States  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Under  permission  granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missi.sisppi  [Mr.  Rankin!  notifying  him  of  his  adoption  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Chickasaw  Tribal  PRorixriivx  Association. 

Oklahoma  CUy,  Okla.,  July  29,  1939. 
Hon.  John  E   Rankin. 

House  of  Representatives,  United  States  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Rankin:  Your  splendid  memorial  of  E>ou?las  H.  Johns- 
ton, governor  ol  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  which  was  delivered  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  United  States  of  America,  and  published 
In  the  congressional  Recokd  of  July  1,  1939,  was  read  before  500 
Chicka.saws  in  convention  assembled  at  Seely  Chapel,  Okla.,  July 
26,  1939. 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  convention  that  your  address  be  embodied 
In  the  minutes  of  the  convention  and  that  a  letter  bo  written  you 
by  the  secretary  expressing  the  sincere  appreciation  of  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation  for  your  noble  tribute  to  our  beloved  old  chieftain, 
especially  appreciated  because  it  came  from  our  old  homeland  In 
Mississippi.  The  footprints  of  our  ancestors  have  been  gone  for 
many  years  from  the  hills  and  vales  of  Mississippi,  and  we  are 
proud  to  know  that  their  spirited  Impress — the  impress  of  the 
"unconquerable  Chickasaws" — can  still  be  found  In  the  hearts  of 
the  people. 

Governor  Johnston  has  always  appreciated  the  loval  frlend.shlp 
you  have  always  manifested  for  himself  and  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
and  he  has  told  irs  of  the  fine  tributes  you  have  paid  our  Nation 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  He  ha.s  also  told  us  of  the  bill  you 
Introduced  in  Congress,  and  was  instrumental  In  having  passed, 
which  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  national  park  out  of  the  old 
Ackia  Battleground,  and  which  also  provided  an  appropriation  to 
erect  a  monument  to  the  Chickasaws  on  the  site.  The  hearts  of 
the  Chickasaws  were  lilted  with  pride  that  Mississippi  remem- 
bered its  ancient  ones  who  were  our  ancestors  and  for  the  high 
honor  that  has  been  paid  our  old  nation  by  Congress  and  yourself. 

As  a  token  of  our  appreciation  for  your  noble  service  In  our 
behalf,  the  Chickasaws  on  July  26  In  convention  assembled 
adopted  you  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
Certificate  of  this  action  will  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  It  can  be 
prcpaied  As  Congress  wai  soon  adjourn,  wiU  you  kindly  let  me 
know  where  we  may  send  yotir  certificate  of  membership? 
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The  Chickasaw  Nation  will  always  remember  with  gratitude  the 
friendship  you  have  ever  manifested  for  our  p>eople,  and  we  are 
honored  to  call  you  brother.  May  the  Great  Spirit  of  our  fore- 
fathers surround  you  with  His  presence  always. 

The  Chickasaws  have  spoken, 

JE5SIE  B.   MOORE, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Chickasaw   Tribal  Protective  Associa- 
tion, Official  Organ  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 


Invisible  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
Congress  will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  its  failure  to 
recognize  that  business  must  be  operated  differently  in  a 
republican  form  of  government  than  in  an  imperialistic  form 
of  government. 

Congress  will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  its  failure  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  Government  must  rely  in-order  to  be  preserved  as  a 
republic:  in  failure  to  realize  that  we  are  gradually  drifting 
away  from  sound  regulated  management,  into  an  uncon- 
trolled mass  management,  which  will  be  directed  by  theo- 
retical planning;  in  failure  to  understand  that  the  present 
directing  power  is  socialistic  and  that  the  guiding  influence 
is  communistic;  in  failure  to  understand  that  this  move- 
ment is  directed  by  a  group  ♦hat  is  not  interested  in  our 
people  but  is  instead  set  to  secure  a  safe  place  for  storage 
of  its  gold;  in  failure  to  understand  that  the  movement  of 
prold  to  the  United  States  is  deliberate  and  under  the  same 
management,  and  may  be  moved  out  faster  than  it  came 
in;  in  failure  to  understand  that  the  gold  now  in  the  United 
States  is  here  because  the  invisible  government  does  not 
control  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  is  therefore  fearful 
that  this  gold  may  fall  Into  the  hands  of  those  powers  that 
have  divorced  them.selves  from  the  international  money 
changers  in  the  invisible  government;  in  failure  to  realize 
that  the  present  agitation  for  war  is  directed  by  the  money 
changers  to  force  these  rebellious  powers  in  line  so  that 
they  and  their  own  tribe  may  control  the  world  by  the 
power  of  gold. 

In  failure  to  realize  that  the  President  may  be  the  instru- 
ment of  the  invisible  government,  as  Kerensky  was  in  Russia, 
only  to  be  superseded  by  another  Lenin  when  the  invisible 
government's  organized  army,  composed  of  the  Communists 
and  anarchists,  attempts  to  take  control  of  the  Nation; 
in  failure  to  recognize  that  the  now  popular  appeal  to  the 
masses,  in  which  the  communistic  proponents  advocate  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  unreasonable  interracial  relations,  li- 
cense and  immorality,  dissension  and  strikes,  are  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  fool  the  American  people,  to  keep 
them  unorganized  and  weak  so  that  they  may  be  overpow- 
ered by  the  organized  Communists  led  by  privately  employed 
stooges  of  the  internationalists;  in  failure  to  recognize  that 
the  attack  upon  our  Government  will  come  from  within,  and 
that  it  is  already  well  organized,  subtly,  to  be  sure,  but  for 
that  very  reason  a  greater  menace. 

In  failure  to  understand  that  the  so-called  liberals  among 
the  teaching  staffs  of  the  colleges  and  in  the  employ  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  deluded  victims  or  real  employees 
placed  in  those  positions  by  the  invisible  government  by 
stealth  to  promote  their  diabolical  schemes  of  destruction 
and  conversion  of  the  United  States  into  a  proletarian  state; 
in  failure  to  understand  that  this  movement  is  general,  and 
conducted  through  the  subterfuge  of  radical  labor  organi- 
zations whose  memberships  may  not  be  actually  aware  of 
the  real  situation,  and  for  that  reason  fail  to  recognize  that 
the  leadership  in  their  own  groups  is  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  intimately  associated  with^  communism  and  anarch- 


ism, that  the  attack  will  come  from  within  the  United  States 
like  an  evil  cloud  which  at  first  appears  threatening  and 
then  develops  into  a  devastating  storm,  and  that  the  base 
from  which  this  evil  force  is  operating  and  upon  which  it 
may  rely  for  reserves  is  in  Mexico,  a  country  which  is  now 
in  the  nearly  complete  control  of  the  Communists. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  issue,  I  shall  publish  a  list  of  organi- 
zations which  are  led  by  radicals  and  which  will  be  employed 
in  attempted  conversion  of  the  Government  as  now  contem- 
plated by  the  Communists  and  so  published  in  their  own 
papers.  This  is  not  a  secret,  for  no  one  is  bolder  than  the 
Communist,  and  no  one  is  blinder  to  this  danger  than  the 
present  Executive. 
The  organizations,  their  chairman  and  leaders,  are: 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  268  Fourth 
Avenue;  Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward  (chairman).  R.  M.  Lovett.  Earl 
Browder,  Clarence  Hathaway. 

Amalgamated  Clothiing  Workers  (C.  I.  O.) .  15  Union 
Square.  New  York  City;  Sidney  Hillman  (president).  Jacob 
S.  Potofsky. 

American  Association  for  Social  Security.  41  Union  Square. 
New  York  City;  Abraham  E:pstein  (secretary).  Bishop  F.  J. 
McConnell. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  31  Union  Square,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  H.  F.  Ward,  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  Arthur  Gar- 
field Hays,  Robert  W.  Dunn. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Local  No.  5,  114  East 
Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  City;  C.  J.  Hendley  (president). 
Rev.  Jerome  Davis  (national  president).  Dr.  Bemhard  Stern. 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born.  100 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Rev.  Herman  F.  Reissig 
(Chairman),  Charles  Recht,  Carol  Weiss  King. 

American  Friends  of  the  Chinese  P'-ople.  168  West  Twenty- 
third  Street,  New  York  City;  M.  S.  Stewart  (chairman),  M. 
Forsyth,  Prof.  R.  M.  Lovett,  George  S.  Counts. 

American  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union.  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City:  Corliss  Lament,  A.  A.  Heller  ( treasurers 

American  Student  Union,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street; 
Joseph  P.  Lash  (secretary).  Celeste  Strack  (units  in  300 
colleges) . 

American  Youth  Congress,  55  West  Forty-second  Street. 
New  York  City  (set  up  by  Y.  C.  L..  634  Sixth  Avenue.  New 
York  City) ;  W.  Hinckley  (chairman).  Joseph  P.  Lash. 

Young  Communist  League,  464  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
City:  Carl  Ross.  Celeste  Strack,  Angelo  Hemdon. 

Communist  Workers  School,  31  East  Twelith  Street.  New 
York  City;  A.  Markoff  (director),  J.  R.  Brodsky,  Dr.  H. 
Selsan.  L.  Boudin,  H.  Sacker.  Irving  Schwab. 

Co-Operative  League  of  the  United  States  of  America.  167 
West  Twelfth  Street.  New  York  City  (Moscow  affiliate) ;  Dr. 
J.  P.  Warbusse,  president. 

Communist  Party.  United  States  of  America.  35  East 
Twelfth  Street,  New  York  City;  W.  Z.  Foster  (chairman). 
Earl  Browder  general  secretary).  H.  Benjamin.  W.  Weiner, 
J.  W.  Ford,  A.  W.  Berry.  A.  Markoff. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  New  York  State 
Council,  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City;  John  L.  Lewis, 
national  president;  New  York  State,  A.  S.  Haywood, 
president. 

China  Aid  Council.  268  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City; 
M.  Forsyth.  J.  Waterman  Wise,  Rabbi  S.  S.  Wise,  M.  Stew- 
art, J.  P.  Lash,  J.  P.  Davis. 

Communist  Workers  Bookshop,  50  East  Thirteenth  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Daily  Worker,  50  East  Thirteenth  Street.  New  York  City; 
Clarence  Hathaway,  editor:  120,000  Sunday  circulation. 

Federated  Press,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City;  Frank 
L.  Palmer,  president.    Serves  104  newspapers. 

Federation  of  Architects,  Engineers.  Chemists,  and  Tech- 
nicians 'C.  I.  O.) ;  M.  E.  Scherer,  vice  president;  L.  A.  Berne, 
president. 

Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution  (bom).  126  East 
Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  City;  M.  Hatfield,  national 
chairman;  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  attorney.  Headquarters, 
112  Park  Avenue. 
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Garland  Fund  (American  Fund  for  Public  Service).  2  West 
Thirteenth  Street.  New  York  City;  R.  Baldwin.  Morris  L. 
Ernst. 

International  Labor  Defense.  112  East  Nineteenth  Street. 
New  York  City  'Moscow  affiliate);  V.  Marcantonio  ( presi- 
de nt).  J.  Brodiiky. 

International  Ladit-s  Garment  Workers  Union.  3  West  Six- 
teenth Street.  New  York  City;  D.  Dubinsky.  president. 

International  Publishers.  381  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
C:ty,  A.  Trachtenberg. 

Jewish  Daily  Freihcit.  50  East  Thirteenth  Street;  M.  J. 
Olgin.  editor. 

JfWish  People's  Committee  versas  Fascism  and  Anti-Semit- 
ism, 1133  Broadway.  New  York  City;  W  Wciner,  president. 

Labor  Research  Association.  80  East  Eleventh  Street.  New 
York  City:  R.  W.  Dunn,  director.  Garland  Fund  aided. 

International  Workers  Order.  80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City;  W.  Wcincr  "president!,  J.  Brodsky  (attorney). 

League  for  Mutual  Aid,  1C4  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City; 
J.  Davis.  A.  Schulkind  (executive  secretary),  J.  Baker. 

League  of  Anurican  Writers.  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City;  D.  C.  Stewart  (president).  M.  Gold.  G.  Hicks,  F.  Ful- 
som  (executive  sfcretary*. 

Leatnie  of  Women  Shoppers.  220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City:  E.  Preston  (Mrs.  R.  N.  Baldwin).  M.  Forsyth. 

Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service.  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City;  Bishop  F.  J.  MrConnell. 

National  Committee  for  People's  Rights.  150  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City;  R.  Kent  (chairman),  M.  Gold. 

National  Lawyers  Guild.  31  Union  Square.  New  York 
City;  national  headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Maritime  Union  (C.  I.  O.),  126  Eleventh  Avenue; 
J.  Curran.  president. 

National  Mooney-Billings  Committee,  112  East  Nineteenth 
Street;   Rabbi  S.  S.  Wise. 

National  Negro  Congress,  35  East  Twelfth  Street;  A.  P. 
Randolph,  president,  J.  W.  Ford,  A.  Hemdon,  J.  P.  Davis. 

National  Urban  League,  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City; 
Rev.  L.  Hollinssworth  Wood,  W.  C.  Polettl. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League.  247  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York  City;  R.  Schneiderman.  A.  Nestor,  M. 
Schwartz. 

Negro  Youth  Congress.  35  East  Twelfth  Street,  New  York 
City  W.  F.  Richardson,  chairman,  E.  E.  Strong,  secretary. 

New  S.hool  for  Social  Research.  66  West  Twelfth  Street. 
New  York  City;  A.  Jchnson.  president;  B.  Bass,  attorney, 
HeywcoJ  Brcim. 

North  American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy. 
331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City:  Bishop  F.  J.  McCoanell. 

Peoples  Prcso.  1133  Broadway.  New  York  City;  Corliss 
Larnont  (owners*.  J.  Waterman  Wise,  R.  S.  Childs. 

Progressive  Women's  Council,  80  East  Eleventh  Street, 
New  York  City;  C.  Shavelson,  president;  Rose  Nelson,  sec- 
retary, R.  Chaikin. 

Rand  Sihool  of  Social  Science  (socialist),  7  East  Fifteenth 
Street,  New  York  City;  D.  Alexander,  Norman  Thomas. 

Social  Economic  Foundation,  Inc.;  C.  Larnont,  A.  A.  Heller, 
C.  Rccht.  M.  Van  Kleck.  directors. 

Social  Work  Today  (magazine) ,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street; 
B.  Goldman,  S.  M.  Isaacs,  L.  Merrill.  M.  "Van  Kleek. 

Scottsboro  Defense  Committee,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street. 
New  York  City;  R?\.  A.  K.  Chalmers,  chairman. 
^---Socialist  Party,  United  States  of  America,  11  West  Seven- 
teenth Street.  New  York  City;  Norman  Thomas.  J.  Altman. 

Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Union  (C.  I.  0.>.  112  East  Nine- 
teenth Street  or  50  East  Twelfth  Street,  New  York  City;  H. 
Kfster. 

Transport  Workers  Union  (C.  I.  O.).  80  East  Eleventh 
Street,  New  York  City;  M.  Quill,  president,  A.  Hogan,  T.  Santo. 

United  Christian  Council  for  Democracy,  150  Rfth  Avenue, 
New  York  City;  W.  F.  Cochran,  president,  R.  Niebuhr. 

United  OflBce  and  Professional  Workers  of  America 
(C.  I.  O.) .  30  East  Twentieth  Street.  New  York  City;  L.  Merrill, 
president. 


Workers  Library  Publishers,  Inc.,  39  East  Twelfth  Street, 
New  York  CUy  (specializes  in  party  propaganda). 

Workers  Defense  League.  112  East  Nineteenth  Street;  J. 
Davis,  R.  Mor.ss  Lovett,  M.  Shapiro.  N.  Thomas. 

Woikers  Alliance,  New  York  State  Section,  781  Broadway, 
New  York  City;  S.  Weisman,  president,  D.  Lesser. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Young  Pioneers,  80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Com- 
munist subsidiary). 

Bookniga  Corporation,  245  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I  have  here  named  a  number  of  pink,  red,  and  scarlet 
organizations  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  engased  in 
destructive  activities  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates.  It  is  the  President's  duty  to  see  that  the  law  is 
faithfully  obeyed,  and  I  here  and  now  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite  plan  on  foot  by  the  Com- 
munists to  undermine  and  destroy  our  Government- 

In  such  event,  armed  forces  may  be  used  to  bring  those 

who  are  guilty  to  the  bar  of  justice; 

(3)  Whenever  Insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful  com- 
binations, or  conspiracies  in  any  State  so  obstruct  or  hinder 
the  rxecution  of  the  laws  thereof,  and  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
deprive  any  perticn  or  class  of  the  people  of  such  State  of  any 
of  the  right*,  privileges,  or  immunities,  or  protection,  named  In 
the  Constitution  and  secured  by  laws  for  the  protection  of  such 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  and  the  constituted  authorities 
of  such  State  are  unable  to  protect,  or,  from  any  cause  fail  in  or 
refuse  protection  oi  the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  shall  be 
deemed  a  denial  by  such  SUite  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  all  such  cases,  or  whenever  any  such  Insurrection, 
violence,  unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy,  opposes  or  obstructs 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or 
Impedes  or  obstructs  the  due  course  of  Jiistice  under  the  same. 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  and  It  shall  be  his  duty,  to 
take  such  measures  by  the  emplojTnent  of  the  militia  or  th-^  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  Stntes.  or  of  either,  or  by  other 
means,  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  the  suppression  of  such 
insurrrction,  domestic  violence,  cr  combinations,  R.  S.  5299,  U.  S.  C. 
50:  203:  sees.  504,  1298,  M.  L.,  1929. 

Congress  failed  in  its  duty  to  the  people  in  designating 
the  present  power  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  provision  for  the  delegation  of  such  power  in 
the  Constitution,  and  responsibility  cannot  In  any  sense  be 
expected  to  rest  upon  those  the  President  appcinis,  but  must 
instead  be  assumed  by  Congress  itself,  to  which  the  people 
entrust  their  safety.  Congress  failed  to  recognize  the  danger 
of  Federal  ownership  of  private  industry,  when  it  delegated 
power  by  special  acts  of  Congress  for  the  corporations  now 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government  in  direct  competition 
with.busine-:s.  Congress  failed  to  recognize  the  power  and 
rights  which  the  people  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  tenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  when  they  allowed  invasion 
of  the  States,  not  only  in  federally  owned  enterprises,  but 
also  in  destructive  taxing  power.  Congress  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  it  has  no  power  to  delegate  reorganization  and 
shifting  of  personnel  within  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
cept under  superviiicn  of  Congress,  that  in  the  end  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  departments. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  when  the  next  session  comes  around  that  Congress 
will  in  united  effort  repeal  all  this  unconstitutional  power 
and  resume  its  rightful  relation  to  the  people,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
Federal  Government  is  allowed  to  usurp  one  business  and 
industry  after  the  other,  when  the  last  one  is  transferred 
under  Federal  control,  we  are  no  longer  a  republic,  ruled 
by  the  people  and  represented  by  Congress,  but  we  are 
instead  either  a  monarchy  or  a  dictatorial  government, 
ruled  by  a  despot.  We  can  be  right  only  if  we  rely  upon 
the  fundamental  basic  principles  of  our  Government.  In 
departing  from  these,  we  cannot  escape  chaos  and  destruc- 
tion. 

This  danger  Is  not  far  off.  for  it  is  recognized  by  Members 
within  the  Government  itself.    I  quote. 

St.\nford  UNT\ERsrrT.  Cu.IT..  July  18. — Inflation  and  repudia- 
tion of  the  public  debt  are  ahead  of  the  United  States,  W.  L.  Cnim. 
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professor  of  economics  and  consulting  expert  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  told  the  Stanford  business  conference  today. 

"Inflation  is  already  here;  rise  In  the  public  debt  Is  inflation." 
Crum  said.  'But  it  has  not  yet  taken  hold  enough  to  send  com- 
modity prices  soaring. 

"Some  set  of  circumstances  will  set  it  ofT — don't  ask  me  when. 

Crum  addressed  the  research  section  of  the  conference,  which 
concluded  the  second  day  of  Us  week-long  discussion,  with  an  off- 
the-rccord  after-dinner  talk  by  former  President  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  factor  tending  to  conceal  innation  is  surplus  of  commodities, 
keeping  prices  down.  Should  a  sudden  flare-up  of  public  anxiety 
touch  OfT  inflation  fire,  resulting  increase  of  production  might  sup- 
ply enough  goods  to  stop  cr  turn  the  rise  of  prices.  Crum  said. 

He  said  bondholders  would  be  nicked,  and  stockholders  might 
on.-et  part  of  effects  of  price  rise  by  higher  dividends,  but  cor- 
porate   profits    probably    would    be    taxed    away. 

"I  know  no  protection  against  inflation  any  of  us  can  use  to 
take  advantage  of  it  In  a  big  way.  The  best  we  can  do  is  buy  a 
rmall  homestead,"  he  said. 

Debt  will  probably  keep  rising,  he  forecast.  It  may  reach 
eighty  billion  and  the  service  cost  rise  from  one  billion  to  three. 
Then"  the  public  outcry  against  paying  so  much  to  bondholders 
will  bring  repudiation,  he  declared. 

This  is  the  outlook  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
I  daresay  every  Member  of  Congress  recognizes  to  be  the 
final  outcome  of  the  maddening  spending  and  waste  that 
has  been  in  vogue  for  the  past  10  years.  Disaster  may  be 
averted,  providing  measures  are  taken  now  cr  in  the  next 
Congress,  Failure  to  take  steps  to  restore  economy  and 
soundness  in  the  Government  can  only  end  in  uncontrolled 
inflation.  

The  Government  and  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  1, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LISTER  HTLL.  OF  ALABAMA.  AT  SUA'ER 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  NATIONAL  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT 
LEAGUE  

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
eloquent  and  able  address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  LMr.  HillI  at  the  silver  anniversary  of  the 
American  Popular  Government  League  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  April  29,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Long  ago  Mme.  Roland  exclaimed,  "Oh,  liberty,  what  crimes 
are  committed  in  thy  name!"  Tonight  we  might  exclaim,  "Oh, 
States'  rights,  what  crimes  arc  attempted  in  thy  name!" 

Vermont  under  its  present  control  went  out  of  the  Union  In  1936 
and  under  that  control  she  thinks  j=h»  Is  still  out.  She  talks  about 
Btates'  rights  and  seeks  to  frighten  the  people  with  such  bugaboos 
as  "Federal  Invasion,"  "the  growth  of  bureaucracy  in  Washington," 
and  "the  Federal  Government  seizing  State  lands  and  State  prop- 
erty for  its  own  benefit."  She  grants  private  utility  companies  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  build  dams  for  private  beneht  and 
lor  the  exploitation  of  the  peoples  heritage  but  she  would  deny 
that  power  to  the  Federal  Government  when  as  a  servant  of  the 
people  It  would  build  dams  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages,  the 
death  and  destruction  of  floods.  I  would  stand  to  the  last  for 
the  rights  of  my  State.  It  is  my  homeland  and  I  love  it,  but 
there  Is  a  State  sovereignty  and  there  Is  a  Federal  sovereignty. 
The  State  sovereignty  cannot  control  floods  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  a  flood  does  not  stop  at  a  State  line.  It  knows  nothing 
of  such  a  line  and  has  no  respect  for  It. 

The  Federal  Government,  and  the  Federal  Government  alone, 
can  control  floods,  and  it  necessarily  has  the  power  to  do  the  Job 
Localities  In  which  flood-control  reservoirs  must  be  constructed 
wll  not  pay  the  cost  of  rights-of-way,  because  most  of  the  benefits 
Irom  the  reservoirs  go  to  other  localities.  The  State  Itself  will  not 
furnish  the  rights-of-way  if  the  protection  is  for  another  State. 
Unless  the  Federal  Government  can  condemn  rights-of-way  for  the 
construction  of  reservoirs,  there  can  be  no  check  to  the  fury  of  the 
flood.  The  Issue  Is  not  State  rights— the  issue  is  whether  States 
prefer  floods  to  reservoirs. 


It  was  all  right  to  build  Irrigation  dams  In  the  West  as  there 
was  no  power  generated  at  them.  It  was  all  right  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  over  $300,000,000  building  low  dams  on  the 
Ohio  River  as  there  was  no  power  generated  at  them.  It  was  all 
right  for  the  Federal  Government  to  build  low  dams  on  many  rivers, 
but  it  Is  all  wrong  and  all  unconstitutional  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  build  multipurpose  high  dams  because  these  dams  generate 
hydroelectric  power.  When  we  hear  the  cry  of  State  right*  com- 
ing from  those  who  would  deny  the  people's  rights,  we  are  reminded 
that  old  Dr.  Johnson  told  us  that  patriotism  was  the  last  refuge 
of  a  -scoundrf^l  Professor  Webb,  of  Texas.  In  his  fascinating  story. 
Dlvidid  We  Stand,  reminds  us  that  the  power  companies  take  their 
toll  from  those  who  use  heat  in  winter.  Ice  In  summer,  or  light  In 
darkness.  ^  ,  _.,,_ 

They  fight  the  cities  where  the  people  want  to  manufacture 
their  own  light;  they  get  out  injunctions  to  stop  the  construction 
of  dams  for  the  conservation  of  national  resources;  they  fight  the 
Government  when  It  tries  to  set  up  a  measuring  stick  to  learn 
what  It  really  costs  to  generate  electricity;  they  seek  to  control 
State  legislatures  through  lobbies  and  lucrative  reUlnershlps; 
they  Inspire  Investigations  designed  to  otist  university  professors 
who  have  the  intelligence  to  understand  them  and  the  courage  to 
teach  ycting  men  and  women  the  truths  they  have  discovered; 
they  throw  about  them  the  panoply  of  patriotism  and  cry  "States 
rights"  when  the  Government  seeks  to  protect  the  people,  their 
lives  and  their  property  from  devastating  floods.  If  they  had  had 
their  way  and  their  cry  had  been  heeded  there  could  have  been 
and  would  have  been  no  Boulder  Dam.  no  Bonneville,  no  Grand 
Coulee,  no  Fort  Peck,  no  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Tonight  we  celebrate  the  sliver  anniversary  of  the  National 
Popular  Government  League  founded  to  fight  for  the  people's 
rights  and  the  Nation's  resources.  All  honor  to  the  brave  men 
and  splendid  women  who  brought  the  association  into  being — all 
honor  to  Judson  King.  who.  as  Its  director,  has  given  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  league  and  held  aloft  its  flag  in  the  t^eth 
of  the  wild  storm;  all  honor  to  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  the 
league's  first  president.  Indomitable  warrior  who.  though  deiiied 
the  light  of  day,  still  sees  the  better  day  and  fights  that  common 
men  may  own  the  land;  all  honor  to  George  W.  Nohris,  whose 
stout  heart  has  never  grown  faint,  whose  mighty  arm  has  never 
been  lowered  in  battle,  and  whose  white  plume,  like  that  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  is  still  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  leading  us  on  to 
ImmorUl  and  inevitable  victory.  The  people's  rights,  the  Nation's 
resources  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 


Mother's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KKNTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DAN  McCONNELIj 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  some  weeks  ago  I  had  In- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Earle  W.  Gage,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  concerning  the 
origin  of  Mother's  Day.  I  did  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  contained  in  the  article,  but,  at  his  request.  I 
had  the  article  inserted  in  the  Record.  That  article  attrib- 
uted original  sponsorship  of  Mother's  Day  to  a  Kentucky  lady. 
I  have  received  protests  from  another  lady,  Mi.ss  Anna  Jarvis, 
of  New  Jersey,  who  had  some  part,  evidently,  in  the  idea  of 
originating  Mother's  Day.  and,  at  her  request.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
by  Dan  McConnell,  which  she  has  sent  to  me  with  respect  to 
it.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  statements  in  either 
article. 

There  bsing  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courler-Postl 

MOTHERS  DAT 

(By  Dan  McConnell) 

Mother's  Day.  now  a  nationally  observed  occasion  when  we  all 
pay  tribute  to  the  grandest  and  most-loved  lady  In  our  lives — 
mother — was  honored  In  Camden. 

This  reporter  vividly  recalls  when  and  how  the  observance  of 
Mother's  Day  had  its  New  Jersey  beginning. 
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Thp  first  Mothers  Day  association  In  New  Jersey  was  organized 
Jn  our  town  and  the  former  Camden  Dally  Courier  played  a  most 
Important  part,  sponsoring;  the  movement  to  set  aside  the  second 
Sunday  in  May  to  pay  tribute  to  livmg  mothers  and  to  revere  the 
memories  of  thr«e  dead. 

Miss  Anna  Jarvis.  the  founder,  requested  newspaper  ofBcials  to 
organize  our  first  New  Jersev  association. 

The  late  George  A.  Fry.  former  city  treasurer,  and  publisher,  was 
elected  president,  and  Walter  L.  Tushinsham.  now  vice  president 
and  business  manager  of  the  Courier-Post  newspapers,  was  named 
secretary. 

This  was  the  first  New  Jersey  organization  to  conduct  a  clty-wlde 
observance  of  Mother's  Day. 

On  Sunday.  May  12.  Camden  citizens,  church  members,  and 
pastors,  as  well  as  civic  and  fraternal  orgamzationB.  Joined  In  the 
movement. 

In  a  news  story  In  the  Daily  Courier.  Miss  Jarvts  snld:  "I  hope 
Camden  wUl  take  the  lead  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  havirg 
permanent  Mother's  Day  organizations  formed  throughout  the 
State. "  etc.    The  wishes  of  this  grand  lady  were  more  than  fulfilled. 

FIRST    OBSERVANCE    WAS   GALA   OCCASICN 

The  first  Mother's  Day  observance  In  Camden  was  staged  on 
Sunday.  It  was  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  reverential  occa- 
sloiis  seen  here  in  many  years. 

More  than  110  fraternal  and  civic  organizations  turned  out  and 
attended  church  services  on  that  epochal  day. 

Fitty  volunteer  bands  furnished  music  for  a  massed  street  parade 
that  formed  at  Fifth  and  Mickle  Streets.  Those  who  participated 
were  assigned  to  attend  church  services  at  37  churches. 

A  ccmmittee  of  citizens,  members  of  the  association,  and  city 
officials  met  Ml.ss  Jarvis  and  her  party  at  Federal  Street  Ferry. 

There  were  few  "smart"  automobiles  In  Camden  in  those  days, 
but  the  ai'  '  •■  and  more  youthful  Waller  Tushingham  bor- 
rowed a  U:.  ouned  by  the  late  Charles  A.  Reynolds,  a  re- 
spected philanthropist  and  charity  worker. 

In  the  flag-be<leckcd  car.  Miss  Jarvis  and  committee  members 
began  a  triumphant  tour  through  city  streets,  a.s  thousands  lined 
the  sidewalks  on  Federal  Street  and  Haddon  Avenue. 

A.s  the  car  containing  the  founder  rolled  along,  men,  women,  and 
children  ran  out  to  greet  her.  waving  handkerchiefs  and  small 
American  Sags.  It  was.  we  believe,  the  happiest  day  of  Miss  Jarvis' 
life. 

rOTTNDER  MADE  TOUR  OF  CAMDE?«   CUUBCIICS 

On  hor  eventful  trip  to  Camden  Mi.ss  Jarvis  was  escorted  en  a 
••flying  squadron  "  tour  of  the  churches  By  arrangement  with  the 
pastors,  the  founder  wa.s  c-corted  to  and  she  spokj  briefly  in  every 
one  of  the  37  churches  where  these  FpecJal  services  were  held. 

In  little  more  than  2  hours,  approxim  itely  from  7  to  9:30  p.  m  , 
Miss  Jarvis  covered  the  n  ute  of  churches,  starting  with  the  First 
Methofllst  Episcopal  Church  and  ending  with  Broadway  Methodist 
Ept'^copal  Church 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  exhausting,  eventful  day.  Miss  Jarvis 
happily  told  members  of  the  association's  committee  that  It  "was 
the  greatest  day  of  my  lif.v" 

During  h<>T  stay  In  Camden  the  founder  of  Mother's  Day  was  an 
honored  guest  of  the  Y  M  C.  A.  and  friend-^. 

Annually  for  years  the  parade  of  fraternities  to  churches  on 
Mother'.'!  D.iy  was  continued  under  direction  of  Dolly  Courier. 

Miss  Jarvis  formed  similar  associations  in  other  cities  and 
countries. 

The  movement  spread  rapidly. 

The  first  association  was  formed  In  Philadelphia  headquarters. 

However  Camden  was  the  first  city  to  hold  a  massed  observance 
of  Mother's  Day. 

In  1938  a  great  historical  Catholic  field  mass  had  celebrant* 
from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

CONGRESS  RECOGNI7ED  FOUNDER  S  REQUEST 

M!«.s  Jarvis  continued  her  efforts  over  years  to  have  the  second 
Sunday  In  May  annually  an  American  fiag  day.  so  the  flag  would 
be  displayed  yearly  on  Mother's  Day  In  honor  of  American  homes, 
mothers,  and  other  patriotic  women  and  home  folks. 

Finally.  May  8.  1914.  historical  recognition  was  given  to  her 
Mother's  Dav  flatr  resolution,  through  Its  passage  by  the  Congress. 

Already  she  had  Mother's  Day  celebrated  around  the  world,  or 
the  resolution  would  not  have  been  passed.  At  the  time  of  the 
passat;e  of  the  Mother's  Day  flag  resolution.  Miss  Jarvis  was  a  guest 
In  the  House  of  Rrprescntatlves  gallery. 

Later  she  was  given  the  signature  pen  xised  by  the  Pre^^ldent  In 
signing  tiie  resolution,  and  also  was  given  a  facsimile  official  copy 
of  the  resolution. 

It  Is  alleged  Anr.a  Jarvis,  founder  of  Mother's  Day.  Is  the  first 
woman  tc  have  eftabllahed  a  natloiaal  flag  day  In  honor  of  homes 
and  patriot  women. 

Miss  Jarvis"  work  for  the  American  flag  hao  been  active,  specific, 
unceasing,  and  constructive  on  original  lines. 

The  Camden  Y  M  C  A.  presented  her  with  a  large  American  silk 
flag  following  the  first  Camden  pageant,  and  other  presentation 
flags  have  been  given  her. 

GVEST  OF  crrr  of  boston 

Anna  Jarvis  was  the  first  woman  to  t)e  the  guest  of  Boston  for 
her  personal  acblevement. 

She  wi\s  entertained  over  the  week  end  in  an  honored,  official  way. 

She  was  escorted  to  the  mayor's  offices  and  presented  with  a 
golden,  encased  key  to  the  city  of  Boston;  also  was  given  official 
portrait  of  the  mayor  and  bound  voltmie  of  history  of  Boston. 


On  Sunday  an  official  reception  by  the  city  was  given  to  her, 
followed  by  a  larq?  parade  to  the  common. 

There  a  mass  meeting  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
was  held  under  leading  State,  city,  and  patriotic  officials. 

These  of  us  who  have  been  so  blessed  by  having  our  mother  wltn 
us  should  remember  her  on  Mother's  Day. 

Visit  your  mother  with  token  of  your  love  and  respect — no  matter 
how  small  the  gift. 

God  bless  ycu.  Anna  Jarvis,  for  your  work  In  establishing  one  oi 
the  happiest  periods  of  the  year— Mother's  Day. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  Joy  and  .satisfaction  for  Miss  Jarvis  to 
know  that  through  her  pioneering  efforts  the  Mothers  Day  move- 
ment has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  even  into  Asia  and  Africa. 

Once  in  paying  tribute  to  the  founder.  Miss  Jarvis,  the  late  John 
Wanumaker.  United  States  Postmaster  General,  said: 

"I  would  rather  be  the  accepted  author  of  Mother's  Day  than  to 
be  the  Kmg  of  England. " 


Shipment  of  Munitions  to  Japan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF    NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  August  2.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE  MONITOR  OF  JUNE 

27.    1939 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
June  27.  1939,  carried  a  very  interesting  story,  acccmpanied 
by  a  tabulation,  under  the  heading  'Where  Japan  Gets  Its 
Guns — United  States  Found  Leading  Provider."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thrre  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  27.  1939 1 
Wheee    Japan    Gets    Its    Guns:    UNrro)    States    Found    Leaoino 

PSOVIDEB 

(By  Saville  R.  Davis) 

Washington.  June  27. — The  United  States  is  far  and  away  the 
most  important  supplier  of  war  materials  to  Japan,  according  to 
a  broad  and  painstaking  survey  of  world  trade  with  that  country, 
made  public  by  the  Chinese  Council  for  Economic  Hci' arch  here. 

Figures  were  obtained  by  Hu  Tun-yuan  from  oftci.il  Govern- 
ment sources  and  show  that  the  United  States  supplied  56  per- 
cent of  all  Japan's  Imports  of  the  most  strategic  war  materials  In 
1938-^a  slight  lncrca.=c  over  the  year  prevlovis — as  compared  with 
only  20  7  percent  supplied  by  the  British  Empire  in  second  place, 
and  the  8.6  percent  from  Netherland  India  in  third  place. 

The  three  nations,  all  interested  In  curbing  Japanese  aggres- 
sion In  China,  controlled  between  them  approximately  85  percent 
of  Japan's  foreign  supply  of  these  materials — a  fact  of  prime  Im- 
portance in  the  event  that  economic  restraining  action  should  be 
attempted  in  the  future.  While  there  a.^e  undcubtedly  other  sources 
for  many  of  these  materials,  should  these  major  suppliers  adopt 
an  embargo,  the  cost  would  be  far  greater  and  most  of  the  com- 
modities could  not  be  found  elsewhere  In  anything  like  the  quan- 
tities needed   by  Japan. 

FIGURES   TELL    STORY 

The  accompanying  table  speaks  eloquently  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  has  underwTltten  Japan's  war  on  China — 
supplying  In  the  past  year  90  percent  of  the  vital  scrap  or  old  Iron 
and  steel.  91  percent  of  the  copper,  66  percent  of  oil  and  its 
products.  45  percent  of  the  lead,  67  percent  of  the  metal  working 
machinery,  and  so  on. 

Aircraft  and  parts  come  In  a  special  category.  In  1938,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hu's  figures,  the  United  States  provided  817.454.000.  or 
77  percent  of  the  world  supply  to  Japan.  This  trade  has  since 
almost  dried  up  &s  a  result  of  the  voluntary  twycott  requppted  by 
Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State.  In  May  of  last  year.  Substantial 
contracts  In  force  previous  to  that  time  viere  supplied  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  but  no  new  llccn<;es  for  export  have  been 
Issued  by  the  State  Department  since  November  1.  1938.  and  in 
1939.  the  amounts  actually  shipped  under  old  contracts  amounted 
only  to  $250,000  during  the  5  months  up  to  June  1.  Parentheti- 
cally, these  are  the  State  Department's  figures  and  Include  only 
aircraft  and  parts  considered  to  be  for  war  purpose;  today  airplane 
e.xports  to  Japan  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
were  approximately  f  1.000.000  in  May  of  this  year  and  may  include 
materials  convertible  to  war  purposes. 

Another  table  prepared  by  Dr.  Hu  and  too  lengthy  to  reproduce 
here  shews  what  amounts  of  all  war  supplies  are  furnished  to 
Japan  by  the  democratic  powers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
axis  powers  on  the  other.  Even  a  quick  glance  shows  the  over- 
whelming extent  of  control  of  the  situation  by  the   democratic 


power."?.  Their  column  shows  one  high  percent  after  another, 
looking  down  the  list  of  commodities  In  the  1937  and  1938  tYade 
with  Japan;  while  the  column  of  percentages  supplied  by  the 
axis  contains  one  zero  after  another. 

HOW  TRADE  ROSE 

Only  In  the  case  of  manufactured  materials  has  the  axis  any  sig- 
nificant share  and  even  this  Is  greatly  outweighed  by  the  supplies 
frim  the  democratic  powers  which  dominate  these  categories  also. 
Only  mercury  should  be  mentioned  as  an  exception,  being  entirely 
supplied  from  the  axis  side. 

Anotlier  tnble  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  war-materials  trade 
from  the  United  Statps  to  Japan  has  lncrca.sed  between  1937  and 
1938.  In  terms  of  quantity  shipments  gasoline  and  related  fuels 
In  containers  more  than  doubled.  Lead  more  than  tripled.  Alumi- 
num went  up  172  percent.  Crude  petroleum  went  up  35  percent. 
Significantly,  also,  a  crcat  many  other  Items  fell  off.  the  most 
drastic  of  which  was  Iron  and  steel  scrap,  which  fell  from  1.912.000 
toiLs  in  1937  to  1.382.000  tons  last  year.  This  was  a  decline  of  29 
percent  In  quantity  and  44  percent  in  value.  This  was  In  line  with 
a  general  curtailment  of  scrap  from  all  sources  which  partly  re- 
flected the  tightening  foreign  exchange  resources  of  Japan  and 
partly  reflected  the  taking  over  of  the  Lungyen  Iron -ore  deposits  In 
Chahar,  China,  which  were  opened  up  at  the  end  of  1937. 

Following  are  the  salient  figures  with  respect  to  the  trade  of 
Japan  with  the  world  as  a  whole: 

The  proportion  of  war-material  Imports  to  all  other  Imports  rose 
from  29  percent  In  1937  to  40  percent  In  1938.  War-material  trade 
fell  off  only  3.4  percent,  whereas  total  trade  of  all  sorts  fell  off  by 
30  percent  between  these  2  years.  "This  reflects,"  says  Dr.  Hu, 
"Japan's  policy  of  curtailing  ordinary-  Imports  In  favor  of  com- 
modities that  are  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  war."  In  the  case 
of  cotton  and  wool  for  Japan's  greatest  nonmilitary  export  indus- 
try, the  decline  of  Imports  was  great,  amounting  to  49  percent  for 
cotton  and  69  percent  for  wool. 

The  total  of  world  Kales  of  essential  war  materials  and  articles 
t<)  Japan  amounted  to  $306,000  000  In  1938,  while  pales  of  all  com- 
modities (Including  war  materials)  amounted  to  $757,700,000. 

HOW   UNITED   STATES   AIDS   JAPAN   SHOWN' 

United  States'  shaie  In  world  exports  to  Japan  essential  for  war 
purposes  In  1938  as  compiled  from  Government  sources  by  the 
Chinese  Council  for  Economic  Research: 

IVa'i.if  in  I  (lit.il  ,>Jtiiii<!  dullarsl 


Commodity 


Total 

Hiil->s  and  skins 

Lt-atlior 

HfT'ii' niM><^     .-    

Pilr-rleiini  Hid  jifodPCK  • 

Srrnp  or  did  iron  and  steel 

KeiT'Willovs .    

(n]«'T  iruti  and  steel  seinlmauufaaures.... 

("o|ip<T  

-Muniinuni 

Nickfl 

l/*iid ..— -. 

ZiTT     

Metals  and  iilloys.  not  oslewhcro.  spjTifliHl 

Aulomoliili  5.  i>''rts.  etc' - 

Mctsl-workin-j  mschinory  ' 

Iiitrranl  ccini* ''list inn  engip'^  '.. 

Airi-rnft  und  iiMrU* «     „". 

Arn  .s  nnd  ammunltbn 

Allolli.Ts' 


World  ex- 
I>orts.  value 


r<UA. 


11. 

24. 

»>'. 
21. 
13, 

f.. 

4. 

2, 

IS. 

36. 

1. 

21, 


Silti. 
5Z\ 
KM. 
;':*i. 
407. 

sm. 

»7;i. 
3V.. 
W>. 
621. 
Cl.l. 
TtM. 

:v.M. 
fX>. 

44\ 

»>■». 

r.M.'. 
6*1. 
8S2, 


9»i 
Kih 
300 

<»7.l 
s«5 

42«» 
H43 
MO) 

7%\ 
440 

KKS 

r;j2 

711 

2'.« 

f,.V 
1S6 
900 


I'r.itrd  State- 
5- 1) an-,  value 


$171  .'.74.  lf.7 

2.  or...  «s2 

44.  r,7« 
24' I.  7'. 2 

hx  nh.  rr,i 

22..Wi\.2Vl 

2.'A}1,97S» 

11,2.M.WM 

22, 1C:<,  77H 

4715. 34.'; 

\hl.7,\l 

%  irm.  oM 

28.7*» 

3iy.  .Vi6 

IZ.O'XI.  .^:^fi 

24. 4.^.  707 

h\1.f<.V7 

17, 4.^4.  177 

lai,  SO.'. 


PtTcrnt 


W.OO 

3?  JO 

8.  4*5 

i.r* 
OS  r^^ 

90.39 

M.71 

,13.  ft'. 

W.»9 

3.fi3 

2.38 

4.'>.  .12 

.9fi 

99.  ^3 

64.67 

67.00 

32.71 

76. 92 

14.  42 


'  Incliidina  shipment. <  to  ^t^iIlClnlria. 

» Including  yliipmrnts  to  M.-inchuria.    United  States  flfture  for  1938  includes  ship 
inents  to  Sliaiigtiai. 
« Includes  ores,  tin,  antimony,  mereury,  micti.  an»  ii.sltpsto.s. 


Program  for  Financing  Recoverable  Expenditures 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

11^  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  PHILADELPHIA   RECORD 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ccngressional  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  this  date  which  appears  under  the 
heading  Murder,  and  has  reference  to  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  connection  with  Senate  bill  2864,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  nnancing  of  a  program  of  recoverable  expendi- 
tures, and  for  other  purposes. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  Augtist  2,  1939) 

MtmOER 

No  milder  term  Is  adequate  to  describe  the  wanton  destructlvenees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  killing  yesterday  the  $2,000,000.- 
000  Roosevelt  bill  for  loans  to  stimulate  business. 

Suppose  President  Rooseyelt  were  to  veto  an  act  of  Congress  with- 
out so  much  as  reading  It? 

Can  you  Imagine  the  roar  which  would  go  up  In  the  camp  of 
reaction?  We  would  hear  about  Presidential  contempt  for  the 
Congress,  about  the  irresponsibility,  etc.,  etc..  of  the  Nation's  leader- 
ship. 

The  vote  In  the  House  yesterday  ^as  not  a  vote  against  the  lend- 
ing bill:  It  was  a  vote  to  kill  that  bill  without  even  considering  It 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  was.  first,  a  headless  blow  at  recovery,  and,  second,  a  monstrous 
piece  of  discourtesy  to  the  President. 

Those  loans  were  not  for  relief;  they  were  for  recovery.  Tliey 
were  not  to  go  to  the  jobless;  they  were  to  go  directly  Into  the 
channels  of  private  Industry. 

Loans  for  bridges,  for  hip'.iways.  for  railroad  equipment,  for  rural 
electrification,  and  other  purposes  would  have  meant  a  vital  stimu- 
lus to  our  ba-sic  Industries,  and  especially  to  the  capital -goods 
Industries,  which,  the  conservatives  have  been  telling  us,  are  in  the 
doldrums. 

Improvement  In  those  Industries,  In  turn,  would  mean  Improve- 
ment m  business  generally  and  a  rise  In  private  employment. 

Tlie  Record  has  regarded  this  bill  as  one  of  the  moet  Important 
In  the  whole  New  Deal  protn^am  becau.se  It  Is  the  one  bill  which 
offered  the  greatest  prospect  of  taking  men  off  W.  P.  A.  and  relief 
and  putting  them  back  In  private  jobs. 

Yet  so  anxious  were  the  Republican  and  Democratic  reaction- 
aries to  vent  their  hatred  upon  Roosevelt  that  they  never  6toppe<l 
to  consider  that  the  chief  effects  would  fall  not  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt 
but  on  the  business  of  the  entire  country. 

The  President  made  that  clear  at  his  press  conference  last 
evening. 

Feeblest  of  all  excuses  being  put  forward  for  the  slaughter  of 
the  lending  bill  Is  the  "desire  for  early  adjournment." 

V7ho  are  these  Co.igre-ssnien  who  put  their  desire  for  adjourn- 
ment before  the  needs  of  the  people? 

Private  business  isn't  (Tolng  to  adjourn.  The  people  who  sent 
those  Congressmen  to  Wa<-hlngton  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
adjourn  their  dally  tasks  and  either  squat  on  their  haras  In  Texas 
or  take  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Thf>  rest  of  the  Nation  Is  golnc  to  work — rifht  on  through  the 
summer,  be  It  hot  as  blazes.  The  rest  (>f  the  Government  per- 
sonnel in  Washington  is  going  to  work  rlrht  through,  and  mofit  of 
them  will  not  work  In  the  alr-condltioned  chaml)ers  which  are 
alTordcd  the  Membe-s  cf  Congress.  Not  even  those  "shovel-leaners" 
on  the  W.  P.  A.  will  adjourn. 

Why.  then,  this  emphafcls  tij>on  the  special  prerogative  of  Con- 
gressmen to  leave  Important  national  business  unfinished  while 
they  adjourn? 

Are  th"  Membci-s  of  Congress  weaker — or  merely  lazier — than  the 
rest  of  American  humankind? 

We  hope  the  President.  In  the  name  of  the  people,  will  take  up 
this  challenge  renctlon  has  flung. 

We  hope  ho  will  carry  this  Issue  to  the  people. 
The  folk  back  home  will  not  be  lens  In  catching  on. 
True,  the  Congressmen  who  knifed  the  President  yesterday  have 
been  sending  bales  of  unmade  spt-eches  to  their  const ituent.s.  But 
when  jobs  fall  to  materialize;  when  more  and  more  are  fired  from 
W.  P  A.  and  private  Industry;  when  business,  now  on  the  upgrade, 
starts  to  skid — 

TTien  the  folk  back  home  are  going  to  ask  a  lot  of  embarrassing 
questions. 

They  are  going  to  demand  to  know  why  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress killed  a  bill  to  aid  private  industry. 

They  are  going  to  demand  to  know  why  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  violated  their  campaign  pledges 

They  are  going  to  demand  to  knew,  above  all,  why  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  plainly  lay  down  on  the  job. 


American  Bar  Association  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    STEPHEN   F.   CHADWICK 


Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  veiy  able 
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address  delivered  by  Stephen  F.  Chadwick.  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
cutional  commander  of  the  American  Legion.  The  address 
was  delivered  before  the  American  Bar  Association  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  It 
was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  your 
president  to  be  here  today  iiot  alone  as  national  commander  of  the 
organization  which  I  this  year  have  the  honor  to  represent,  the 
American  Legion,  but  also  as  an  Individual  member  of  this  body, 
for,  after  all.  the  Lesjlon.  for  this  year,  Is  but  my  avocation,  and  the 
law  will  ever  be  my  profession. 

I  have  found  a  r^^al  Joy  In  this  year  of  service  to  the  American 
Lrrrlcn.  and  so  In  what  I  consider  a  year  of  service  to  my  country, 
nor  is  the  year  one  in  which  my  ba.slc  training  In  the  law  has  been 
lorgGttt  n.  for  It  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  discuss  publicly 
with  lay  audiences  some  of  the  fundamentals  on  which  this  great 
Government  of  ours  i.s  ba^rd.  We  as  members  of  the  profession, 
know  the  contribution  of  the  lawver  to  the  declaration,  establish- 
ment, and  preservation  of  our  liberty. 

Too  often  in  recent  years  has  the  demagogue  assailed  the  lawyer. 

Too  often  has  the  law->er  been  charged  with  obstructing  progress, 
or  what  the  demagofjue  calls  progress,  for  not  all  change  is  prog- 
ress. Too  often  hiis  the  bar  a.s  a  whole  been  pilloried  and  a.<;.=^alled 
M  reactionary.  Too  often  has  the  liberal  arrogated  to  himself  all 
knowledge  and  branded  as  const-rvative  and  reactionary  any  and 
everyone  who  wishes  to  predicate  his  forward  movement  upon  a 
knowifdge  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  I  .sometimes  think  that  a 
liberal  is  one  who  wants  to  Itap  before  he  looks,  while  the  conserva- 
tive la  one  who  at  least  wants  to  know  where  he  may  light  If  he 
leaps. 

This  year  has  nfTordcd  me  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  American 
public  in  every  State  In  this  Union  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  mil- 
lion men  organized  In  the  American  Le^^lon  there  Is  r.cthlng  reac- 
tionary m  the  BUI  uf  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
or  the  Constitutun  of  the  United  States  of  America.  These  are 
our  charters  of  freerlom,  charters  which  the  lawyer  has  taken  an 
onth  to  defend  and  perpetuate.  We  know  that  these  declarations 
of  the  rights  of  man  and  Institutions  erected  by  the  wisdom  of 
man  to  pre.serve  them  were  won  after  centuries  of  struggle.  They 
constitute  for  ma'i  the  ba.<5lc  hope  of  his  security,  his  fundamental 
liberties.  hLs  Inalienable  rights,  and  It  Is  these  that  the  bar  should 
be  militant  to  defend. 

The  spirit  ot  cur  mutual  covenants  was  freedom  and  liberty 
for  the  Individual.  Tlie  Individual  was  vested  with  dignity,  his 
rights  made  him  a  man  free  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  to  pursue 
tili  happiness.  Tliere  Is  nothing  reactionary  in  that  conception, 
nothing  reactionary  In  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
against  the  dictatorship  from  any  source,  whether  one  man  or  a 
class  or  even  from  a  government  But  eternal  vigilance  is  ever 
nece.s;^ary,  vigilance  of  the  mind  and  vigilance  cf  the  heart  tem- 
pered and  made  strong  with  reason  and  knowledge. 

Today  as  in  times  past  the  words  of  the  siren  with  false  doc- 
trine attempt  to  propose  philosophies  incompatible  with  the 
rp:rlt  of  freedom.  It  has  been  said  "that  everyihlng  that  grows 
holds  In  perfection  but  a  little  moment  and  this  huge  state  pre- 
ienteth  not  but  .«haws  whereon  the  stars  In  silent  influence 
comment."  The  life  of  a  man.  like  the  life  of  a  nation,  may  be 
prolcngtd  Into  the  fullness  of  years,  or  It  may  perish  from  external 
vloleilce  or  from  Internal  decay  The  excise  of  a  diseased  condition 
In  the  human  body  may  prolong  life,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
those  conditions  In  the  body  politic,  which.  If  unattended  to.  may 
ripen  Into  cancerous  growths.  To  save  the  people  and  their  lib- 
erties from  the  dangers  of  internal  decay  Is  our  everlasting  duty  as 
members  of  the  b.>r 

An  essential  clement  of  our  conception  of  ordered  progress  Is 
the  preservation  of  the  spirit  of  Individual  Initiative  and  enter- 
prise To  venture  to  build  and  to  create  was  an  energizing  factor 
released  In  the  mind  of  man.  This  spirit  of  enterprise  brought 
to  us  as  a  people  material  riches  greater  than  the  world  had  ever 
seen  before.  The  spiritual  background  was  that  of  a  free  people,  all 
b«  neflted.  But  today  there  are  those  among  us  who  do  not  believe 
si::'iciently  in  mans  liberties  and  rights.  There  are  those  who 
assume  the  rostrum  to  tell  us  that  we  must  blue  print  our  collec- 
tive economy. 

To  my  mind  that  proposal  has  the  familiar  ring  of  the  Com- 
^iunist  5-year  plan  or  the  Nazi  4-year  program.  It  is  another 
term  of  the  age-old  and  many-times  tried  compulsion  which  our 
forefathers  rejected  It  Is  the  philosophy  of  defeat  and  despair. 
This  country  did  not  grow  strong  and  great  from  a  blue  print;  it 
prospered  because  its  people  were  free.  There  was  no  compulsion 
in  cur  i;rowth.  although  the  siren  voice  mouths  resort  to  the  catch 
phrases  of  liberty  In  urging  a  regimented  society.  We  have  only 
to  turn  the  pages  of  history  to  see  the  results  of  surrendering 
Individual  freedom  to  compulsion.  It  has  been  written  many 
times  on  the  pages  of  history  but  probably  nowhere  is  so  startling 
a  parallel  as  in  the  history  of  the  third  century  when  Diocletian, 
after  depriving  the  Roman  Senate  of  Its  ptmer.  loading  the  state 
with  a  back-breaking  bureaucracy,  and  after  driving  taxation  to 
the  point  of  ruin,  enacted  his  famous  laws  for  the  c;.)ntrol  and 
rer:ulf.tion  of  the  one-time  free  citizens  of  Rome.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Breasted.  In  his  recent  work  The  Conquest  ol  Civilization,  siun- 
raan-:e8  It  well.    I  quote: 


"The  financial  burden  of  this  vast  organization,  begun  under 
Diocletian  and  completed  under  his  succes.sors.  was  enormous,  for 
this  multitude  of  Government  officials  and  the  clamorous  army 
had  all  to  be  paid  and  supported.  It  was  a  great  expense  also  to 
maintain  the  luxurious  oriental  court  of  the  emperor,  surrounded 
by  his  innumerable  palace  officials  and  servants.  But  now  ther.' 
were  four  such  imperial  courts  Instead  of  one.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  still  necessary  to  supply  'tread  and  circuses'  for  the  popu- 
lace of  the  towns.  In  regard  to  taxation,  the  situation  had  grown 
steadllv  worse  since  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurcllu.^.  The  amount 
of  a  citizen's  taxes  therefore  continued  to  Increase,  and  finally 
little  that  he  possessed  was  free  from  taxation. 

"When  the  scarcity  of  coin  fcrcrd  the  Government  to  accept  grain 
nnd  produce  from  the  dcllnqu^'nt  taxpayer,  taxes  had  become  a 
mere  .share  In  the  vleld  of  the  lands.  The  Roman  Empire  thus  ?:ank 
to  a  primitive  system  of  taxation  already  thousands  of  years  old  In 
the  Orient.  It  was  now  customary  to  oblige  a  group  of  wealthy 
mon  In  each  city  tc  become  responsible  for  the  payment  cf  the 
entire  taxes  of  the  district  each  year;  and  if  there  was  a  deficit, 
these  men  were  forced  to  make  up  the  lacking  balance  out  of  their 
own  wealth.  The  penalty  of  wealth  seemed  ruin,  and  there  was  no 
motive  for  success  In  business  when  such  prosperity  meant  ruinous 
overtaxation. 

"Many  a  worthy  man  secretly  fled  from  his  lands  to  become  a 
wandering  begear.  or  even  to  take  up  a  life  of  robbery  and  violence. 
The  Roman  Empire  had  already  lost,  and  had  never  been  able  to 
restore.  Its  prosperous  farming  class.  It  now  lost  likewise  the 
enterprising  and  .succesiiful  businessmen  of  the  middle  class.  Dio- 
cletian therefore  endeavored  to  force  these  classes  to  continue  their 
occupations.  He  enacted  laws  for  societies,  guilds,  and  unions  In 
which  the  men  of  various  occupations  had  long  been  organized. 
Thc-e  were  now  gradually  made  obligatory,  so  that  no  one  could 
follow  any  calling  or  occupation  without  belonging  to  such  a  so- 
ciety. Once  a  member,  he  must  always  remain  in  the  occupation 
It  Implied 

"Thus  under  this  oriental  despotism  there  disappeared  In  Europe 
Ihe  Uber'cy  for  which  men  had  striven  so  long,  and  the  once  free 
Roman  citizen  had  no  independent  life  of  his  own.  For  the  will  of 
the  Emp.'ror  had  now  tiecomo  law.  and  as  such  his  decrees  wtro 
dispatched  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Roman  do- 
minions. Even  the  citizen's  wages  and  the  prices  of  the  goods  ho 
bought  or  sold  were  as  far  as  possible  flxed  for  him  by  the  state. 
The  Emperor's  Innumerable  officials  kept  an  eye  upon  even  the 
humblest  citizen.  They  watched  the  grain  dealers,  butchers,  and 
bakers  and  saw  to  it  that  they  properly  supplied  the  public  and 
never  deserted  their  occupation.  In  L;ome  cases  the  state  even 
fiiiced  the  son  to  follow  the  profe.ssion  of  his  father.  In  a  word, 
the  Roman  Government  now  attempted  to  regulate  almost  every 
interest  in  life,  and  wherever  the  citizen  turned  he  felt  the  control 
and  oppression  of  the  state. 

"Sta'4t,'erlng  under  this  crushing  burden  of  taxes,  in  a  state  which 
was  practically  bankrupt,  the  citizen  of  every  class  had  now  become 
a  mere  cog  In  the  vaat  machinery  of  the  government.  He  had  no 
other  function  than  to  toll  for  the  state,  which  exacted  so  much  of 
the  fruit  of  his  labor  that  he  was  fortunate  If  It  proved  barely  pos- 
sible for  him  to  survive  on  what  was  left.  As  a  mere  toller  for  the 
state  he  was  finally  where  the  peasant  on  the  Nile  had  been  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  Elmperor  had  become  a  pharaoh,  and  the 
Roman  Empire  a  colcssal  E:;ypt  of  ancient  days. 

"The  century  of  revolution  which  ended  in  the  despotic  reorgani- 
zation by  Diocletian  completely  destroyed  the  creative  ability  of 
ancient  men  In  art  and  literature,  as  It  likewise  crushed  all  progress 
In  business  and  affairs.  Insofar  as  the  ancient  world  was  one  of 
progress  In  civilization.  Its  history  was  ended  with  the  accession  of 
Diocletian." 

We  know  that  this  Is  not  an  Isolated  page  in  the  world's  history, 
but  unfortunately  a  characteristic  one  in  man's  successive  loss  of 
liberty.  Witness  the  dispatch  from  Moscow  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  28.  where  the  Russian  Soviet  Issued  new  decrees  to  punish 
the  farmers  because  they  had  been  guilty  of  working  small  plots  of 
land  in  response  to  the  ace-old  Instinct  for  profit  and  the  expression 
of  individual  initiative.  Under  no  construction  of  lanc^uage  can  such 
treatment  be  called  democracy.  Itris  dictatorship,  no  matter  what 
the  motivating  force.  Our  forefathers  opposed  compulsion  and  out" 
record  through  the  years  has  Indicated  our  attitude.  We  showed  It 
on  the  historic  occasion, we  new  call  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  in  a 
recent  decade  we  shewed  our  attitude  m  the  questionable  attempt  to 
enforce  the  Prohibition  Act.  Opposition  to  compulsion  has  charac- 
terized the  every  step  of  the  An^lo-Saxon  peoples  as  they,  throiigh 
the  long  course  of  history,  have  on  this  continent  creatf^d  the  greU- 
est  government  of  fiee  men.  Tlie  cardinal  principle  cf  our  course 
has  been  our  a;atipathy  tc  personal  government.  In  the  words  of  the 
great  charter,  it  Is  written.  "No  frte  man  shall  be  taken  or  Impris- 
oned, or  disseized,  or  outlawed,  or  as.sailed.  or  In  any  way  destroyed, 
nor  will  we  go  upon  him.  nor  will  we  .send  upon  him.  except  by  the 
legal  Judgment  of  his  peer  and  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

To  avoid  the  dangers  inherent  in  personal  government,  we  di- 
vided the  functions  of  government  Into  their  well-recognized 
classifications,  and  we  provided  certain  checks  and  balances.  As 
members  of  the  bar  these  are  familiar  to  us.  They  are  basic  for 
the  protection  of  our  rights,  but  today  we  witness  a  tendency  to 
delegate  functions  of  covernment  to  boards.  bu:eaus.  and  commis- 
sions. Some  are  permitted  to  combine  the  powers  of  prosecutor, 
fact  finder,  and  Judge;  some  given  the  power  of  Issuing  rxiles  that 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

This  tendency  Is  reactionary.  It  Is  contrary  to  our  conception  of 
liberty.    They  have  been  styled  new  instruments  of  power,  but  In 
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improper  hands.  In  hands  that  are  not  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  these  powers  are  the  tools  of  autocracy.  The  abnegation. 
the  abandonment  of  duty  by  one  branch  of  government  to  another, 
and  the  usurpation  of  power  by  one  branch  from  another  can  only 
lead  to  one  thing — des^wtism.  The  promise  of  efficiency  is  too  great 
a  price  to  pay  if  man's  freedom  har.gs  in  the  balance. 

There  are  functions  that  all  men  agree  are  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  the  control  of  the  dally  Uves  of  honest 
cltlziens  In  a  nation  whose  borders  are  as  far-fltmg  as  these  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  function  of  government.  The  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  agrarian,  the  mantifacturer,  or  the  laboring  man  should 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
secure  a  determination  of  his  right  to  earn  his  daily  bread  and  to 
eat  it  In  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

An  agency  properly  established  and  accountable  for  Its  actions 
as  It  concerns  itself  with  the  dishonest  citizen,  the  criminal,  is 
the  popular  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It  has  won  acclaim 
for  Its  fine  performance.  It  has  not  asked  for  lawmaking  powers. 
It  has  not  pretried  individuals  charged  with  crime  nor  has  It  de- 
prived the  citizen  of  the  proccs-^es  of  the  law.  guaranteed  to  every 
individual.  But  while  this  agency  has  been  winning  poptilar 
respect,  while  confining  itself  to  a  proper  FederrJ  sphere,  we  see 
other  agencies  operate  so  capriciously  that  one  of  man's  hardest- 
won  rights  Is  currently  lost  in  the  arbitrary  suspension  of  the 
fundamental  rules  of  evidence,  rules  which  have  been  born  of  the 
experience  of  centuries.  Regardless  of  the  good  Intention  and 
represented  beneficence  Involved  in  the  recent  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  In  granting  employers,  or  employees 
for  that  matter,  the  right  of  petition,  such  grant  is  Inherently 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  freedom.  The  law  should  be  so  clear 
that  no  agency  can  wlu  commendation  by  making  a  gift  of  what 
should  be  a  right. 

These  arc  problems  that  we  as  lawyers  must  be  concerned  with. 
We  should  not  wait  to  dlscu.ss  the  rights  of  men  in  courts  after 
their  liberties  have  been  legislated  away.  We  mtist  as-^ert  our 
Influence  and  give  to  the  Congress  the  benefit  of  our  Intelligence 
that  they  niay  preserve  our  liberties  at  the  place  of  first  danger, 
the  place  where  the  substance  of  statutory  law  Is  being  made.  A 
tendency  against  which  we  must  be  on  gtiard  Is  the  tendt?ncy  to 
the  abuse  of  the  liberties  of  man  evidenced  In  class  legislation. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our  Constitution  recognize 
no  class  except  the  one  and  single  class  of  fiee  men,  but  today  we 
see  attempts  to  remedy  alleged  problems  which  some  can  see  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  v/e  call  capital  cr  labor,  and  so  they 
forget  the  problems  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  They  forget  the 
Individual  and  they  forget  the  rights  of  man.  Such  attempted  leg- 
islation Is  an  application  of  the  Diocletian  conception,  another  step 
along  the  road  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  liberties  of  the  Roman 
people. 

In  thl?  country  no  Individual  Is  or  should  be  classified.  I  am  a 
laborer  when  I  toil.  When  I  save  from  the  fruits  of  my  work  and 
Invest,  say.  In  an  Insurance  policy,  or  make  a  deposit  in  a  savings 
bank  I  have  assumed  a  function  of  the  capitalist.  When  I  work 
I  suppose  to  some  I  am  of  the  proletariat,  and  wiien  I  fish  I  suppo.se 
I  am  to  them  an  economic  parasite,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  I  am  at  all  times  a  free  man.  possessed  of  the 
clas.sless  rights  of  a  free  man,  pnd  recently  these  have  been  reex- 
pressed  for  me  In  the  significant  report  of  the  Dies  committee  as 
rendered  to  the  Congress  in  January  cf  this  year. 

They  nre  my  freedom  of  worship,  of  speech,  of  press,  and  of  assem- 
blage; my  freedom  to  work  in  such  occupation  as  my  experience, 
training,  and  qualifications  may  enable  me  to  secure  and  hold;  my 
freedom  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my  work,  which  means  the  protec- 
tiein  of  my  property  rights;  my  freedom  to  pursue  my  happiness, 
with  the  necessary  implication  that  I  do  not  harm  or  Injvue  others 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  happiness. 

These  my  rights  are  not  abstractions.  They  are  the  fruits  of 
the  toil  and  the  blood  of  otir  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors,  of  men  who 
weie  unwilling  to  be  serfs,  men  who  were  willing  to  stand  their 
ground  and  fi^^ht,  unwilling  to  become  rcfugcec  In  flight  from  the 
danger  about  them.  Where.  th"n,  does  our  reFponsibillty  as  law- 
yers He?  Our  first  responsibility  Is  to  be  vigilant  where  laws  are 
being  parsed,  to  know  that  there  Is  a  Fchcol  of  thought  which 
today  embraces  the  art  of  semantics  and  through  that  art  seeks 
to  sell  new  controls  toward  the  goal  of  regimentation. 

The  Wiley  Talleyrand  boasted  cf  the  use  of  semantics  as  he  de- 
liberately ccnfu.-^^d  the  public  mind  to  p.ecompllsh  his  own  ends, 
but  no  "trick  of  semantics  can  take  awr;y  from  the  vigilant  the 
substance  of  freedom,  and  as  members  cf  the  bar.  as  lawyers  who 
should  know  the  use  of  words,  v^e  should  read  carefully  each  and 
every  word  nnd  each  and  every  Implication  that  Is  contained  In  all 
proposed  legislation.  For  we  realize  that  If  we  compromise  we 
5 tart  backwaid  down  the  road  cf  humnn  progress  and  in  but  a  few 
Ehort  steps  we  may  be  passing  the  tombstones  of  those  who  died 
for  us  that  we  might  live  In  fre-dom. 

To  put  it  in^a  military  vein,  we  cannot  wait  In  the  trenches  to 
apply  the  ammunition  of  Blackstcne.  cf  Cckc.  or  cf  Story.  The  law 
is  not  and  never  will  be  static.  It  Is  a  dynamic  moving  force,  and 
if  we  as  a  profession,  protectors  and  defenders  of  the  liberties  of 
freemen,  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  cf  military  experience  we  will 
observe  that  the  best  defense  Is  a  good  offsnse.  Vigilance  implies 
not  only  strategy  but  tactics.  We  should  not,  If  we  believe  the 
liberties  cf  the  people  to  be  In  peril,  resign  ourselves  to  a  rear-guard 
action.  The  ex-service  man  of  the  World  War  is  orsanized  to  safe- 
guard and  perpetuate  the  principle*  of  Jtistlce,  freedom,  and 
democracy. 


It  is  cur  plan  to  siifeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  these  price- 
less privileges  of  freemen.  To  that  end  we  invite  the  considered 
support  of  all  lawyers  who  truly  appreciate  their  oath  of  office,  men 
who  know  the  background  of  the  laws  they  administer.  There  is 
danger  to  a  self-governing  people  when  clients,  because  of  the 
decadence  of  public  virtue,  employ  lawyers  not  upon  the  basis  of 
their  professional  knowledge  or  ability  but  becau.se  they  "know  their 
way  around. '  The  almost  unchartable  ramifications  of  present- 
day  bureaucracy  arc  creating  this  situation.  It  Is  everybody's  busi- 
ness and  yet  nobody's  business,  but  to  the  legal  profession  of  Amer- 
ica it  fchould  be  a  matter  of  their  deepest  concern,  for  In  It  Is 
involved  the  substitution  of  a  government  of  men  for  a  govtinment 
of  laws  and  as  that  subotitution  is  made  there  is  no  place  for  the 
legal  profession. 

I  am  an  optimist.  The  minds  of  men  In  increasing  number  are 
rejecting  the  false  doctrine  and  Impossible  performance  of  the 
philosophy  of  regimentation.  Men  are  becoming  restless  to  build 
anew,  to  venture,  and  to  prosper.  The  lawyer  must  be  prepared  to 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  this  movement,  for  with  the  return  of  thii 
spirit  the  future  of  America  is  bright. 


Cosmopolitan    Shipping    Co^    Inc.— Cosmopolitan 
Line  Gives  up  Operation  of  France  Service 


-  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2.  1939 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House,  I  am 
vitally  concerned  about  an  article  I  read  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  July  27.  which  imparted  the  infor- 
mation that  another  valuable  and  highly  efficient  shipping 
organization  has  been  lost  to  the  American  merchant  marine. 
I  refer  to  the  Cosmopohtan  Shipping  Co.  of  New  York. 

In  view  of  extensive  hearings  which  were  held  before  the 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  earlier  this 
year,  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  reasons  that  brought 
about  this  situation.  I  think  that  something  must  be  radi- 
cally wrong,  either  with  the  1936  act,  or  the  administration 
of  that  act  by  the  Maritime  Commission,  if  such  a  highly 
skilled  and  valuable  American  shipping  organization,  as  the 
Cosmopohtan  Sliipping  Co.,  which  has  been  operating  for  a 
period  of  25  years  in  American  shipping,  is  forced  out  of 
American  shipping  and  compelled  to  take  on  foreign  ships 
in  order  to  save  its  organization  and  to  provide  a  hvelihood 
for  its  personnel  in  the  business  to  which  they  have  devoted 
their  entire  lives.  Within  the  past  year  a  similar  situation 
arose  when  C.  H.  Sprague  &  Co..  of  Boston,  was  driven  out  of 
American  shipping  and  compelled  to  take  on  foreign  bot- 
toms. On  the  one  hand  we  preach  building  up  an  American 
Merchant  Marine  and  on  the  other,  we  tear  it  down  by 
driving  away  valuable  American  shipping  organizations.  Is 
it  sound  governmental  policy  to  put  all  the  emphasis  on 
new  ships  and  so  little  on  the  organizations  that  are  to 
operate  them?  Is  it  wisdom  to  expend  such  large  sums  of 
money  to  train  seagoing  personnel  and  completely  ignore 
the  importance  of  maintaining  and  building  up  the  organi- 
zaiions  that  are  charged  with  the  job  of  obtaining  and 
handling  the  cargo  that  fills  the  ships? 

On  March  20,  at  the  time  the  House  considered  H.  R. 
2382,  which  bill  the  House  unanimously  passed,  I  extended 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  concerning  the  very  chaotic  sit- 
uation with  which  the  Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Co.  and  other 
American  com.panics  were  then  faced.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  relief  which  this  bill  provided  could  not  have  been 
granted  and  that  this  very  valuable  American  organization 
was  consequently  forced  out  of  American  shipping.  I  have 
today  v.ritten  requesting  copies  of  the  letter  in  which  the 
Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Co,  informed  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion of  its  reasons  why  it  could  no  longer  remain  in  Ameri- 
can shipping. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  so  as  to  Include  a  copy  of  this  letter  as  soon  as 
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It  has  been  received.  I  trust  and  hope  that  this  very  un- 
healthy situation  may  be  straightened  out  and  that  we  may 
sometime  again,  in  the  very  near  future,  include  the  Cos- 
mcpolitan  Shipping  Co..  this  fine  American  organization, 
back  in  the  field  of  American  shipping. 


The  American  Lumber  Industry  Ha.s  Been  Sold 
Down  the  River  by  the  Reciprocal-Trade  Agree- 
ments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2,  1939 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  lumbering  is  the  major  indus- 
try of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  estimated  that  over  50 
percent  of  our  pay  rolls  are  due  to  this  one  industry.  The 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  have  disrupted  this  industry  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  not  only 
EufTering  the  handicaps  of  the  depression  which  has  brought 
our  whole  country  to  its  knees,  but  we  are  also  struggling 
under  the  additional  weight  of  our  chief  industry  being 
strangled  by  these  trade  agreements. 

The  V/est  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  reports  that  dur- 
ing the  year  1938.  in  the  Northwest.  16  percent  of  the  saw- 
mills were  working  full  time.  32  percent  part  time,  and  52 
percent  idle,  and  that  of  the  men  employed  in  mills  and  log- 
ging camps.  15  percent  worked  full  t;me.  29  percent  part  time. 
and  53  percent  were  unemployed.  When  we  remember  that 
half  of  the  saw  timber  in  the  United  States  is  situated  in  the 
Northwest,  we  can  appreciate  the  importance  to  this  great 
area  of  preserving  this,  its  major  industry. 

Evidence  submitted  to  the  Department  of  State  in  1938 
shows  that: 

Nearly  half  the  production  cost  of  west  coast  lumber  is 
wages. 

The  average  wage  in  the  Douglas  fir  logging  camps  and 
sawmills  of  Oregon  and  Washington  is  76.7  cents  per  hour, 
while  the  average  wage  in  the  competitive  Douglas  fir  in- 
dustry of  British  Columbia  is  not  over  57  cents  per  hour. 

Tlie  lower  wages  in  British  Columbia  mean  an  average 
lower  cost  of  production  of  more  than  $3  per  thousand  board 
feet. 

The  universal  workweek  of  40  hours  in  the  American 
Industry  as  compared  with  a  minimum  of  48  hours  per  week 
in  British  Columbia  entails  a  higher  cost  on  American  lumber 
not  less  than  40  cents  per  thousand  board  feet. 

The  unemployment  and  social  security  under  American 
laws  are  costing  the  operator  in  Oregon  and  Washington  39 
cents  per  thousand  foot  of  lumber  produced  today,  and  will 
progressively  increase  to  59  cents  in  1949.  There  is  no  coun- 
terpart to  these  costs  in  the  lumber  industry  of  British 
Columbia. 

Our  lumber  duty,  reduced  by  trade  agreement  to  $2  per 
thousand  feet,  is  scarcely  one-half  the  average  difference  in 
costs  of  production  arising  from  fundamental  differences  in 
labor  legislation  and  working  conditions  in  the  two  countries. 

We  formerly  supphed  75  percent  of  the  North  Pacific 
coast  lumber  used  by  the  Briti-h  nation.  Our  trade  was 
reduced  to  6  percent  in  1936,  and  under  10  percent  in  1937. 
The  Canadian  agreement  of  1935  lowered  the  American 
tariff  wall  one-half,  but  left  the  British  Empire  tariffs  in- 
tact. American  duties  on  Canadian  lumber  were  cut  50 
percent — all  the  law  allowed.  It  Is  true  in  the  case  of 
Douglas  fir  and  west-coast  hemlock  importation  at  the 
lower  duty  was  restricted  to  250.000.000  feet  annually.  Under 
the  favored-nation  clause  this  reduced  lumber  duty  was  au- 
tomatically extended  to  every  other  country  in  the  world 
shipping  lumt)er  to  the  United  States,  including  Soviet 
Russia.  Lumber  imports  to  the  United  States  increased  at 
once.     Douglas  fir   and   west-coast   hemlock   from   British 


Columbia  were  practically  doubled.  In  the  first  11  months 
of  1938  Canada  shipped  155,000.000  feet  of  Douglas  fir  and 
west-coast  lumber  into  the  United  States,  while  west-coast 
shipments  to  the  entire  British  Empire,  Canada  included, 
totalled  only  59,000,000  board  feet— a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  In 
other  v;crds,  American  lumber  exporters  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  British  market,  but  the  home  market  has  been 
opened  to  Canadian  shipments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  extend,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, a  letter  received  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Dant,  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  who  has  been  a  dealer  in  lumber  products  for  many 
years,  showing  the  results  of  this  trade-agreement  policy: 

Dant  &   Russell.   Inc., 
Portland.  Oreg.,  May  9.  1939. 

Homer  D.  Ancell. 

Congressman.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  IJear  Congressman:   Answering  your  letter  of  May  1.  I  cive 
you  the  following  figures : 

Total  exports  of   lumber  from   Oregon,   Washington,   and   British 
Columbia  for  the  years  1926  to  1938,  inclusive 
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The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows: 

1.  Empire   preferential   tariffs. 

2.  Higher  wages  in  Oregon  and  Washln^^tcn. 

3.  Better  transportation  facilities  from  Canada  than  from  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

I  will  give  you  more  Information  later. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  E.  Dant. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  communication  that  whereas  in 
1932  of  the  total  experts  of  lumber  from  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  British  Columbia.  Canada's  percentage  was  only  40  per- 
cent, in  1938  it  was  78  percent — practically  double — the  rea- 
sons being,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dant,  the  unfavorable  prefer- 
ential tariffs,  high  wages  in  Oregon  and  Washington  under 
American  standards  of  living,  and  the  low  wages  paid  in 
Canada,  and  also  cheaper  transportation  enjoyed  by  Ca-, 
nadian  shippers.  I 

Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  an  outstanding  authority  on  the  lumber 
industi-y,  in  a  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  recently 
said: 

A    NATIONAL-FORFST    policy    that    goes    all    TTTE    WAT    THROUGH 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  should  "tuy  out"  the  forest 
problem  through  wholesale  nationalization  of  forest  lands.  As  a 
forester.  I  hope  that  the  Federal  program  may  leave  the  maximum 
opportimity  for  the  free  play  of  private  capital  and  private  initi- 
ative in  timber  cropping.  But  I  ask  for  a  national-foreit  policy 
that  goes  all  the  way  through.  I  ask  for  a  policy  which  recogni^^s 
that  forest  crops  must  be  harvested  and  marketed  at  a  living  profit 
for  those  who  grow  them. 

We  realize  the  limitations  upon  the  power  of  government  to  cre- 
ate markets  for  industry.  We  do  net  expect  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
cstablLshirg  a  minimum  per  capita  consumption  of  lumber  in  the 
United  States.  But  if  the  years  of  laissez  faire  are  behind  us  and 
national  planning  for  a  forest-growing  country  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  let's  deal  with  realities.  Let's  see  the  Job  through — in  lumber 
use  and  marketing  research;  in  cur  tarlHs.  if  you  please,  and  our 
foreign-trade  agreements:  in  the  overseas  shipping  facilities  neces- 
sary to  meet  foreign  subsidized  competition. 

It  is  all  right  for  forestry  to  occupy  the  puit)lt  on  Sunday.  Bu'i 
It  should  also  be  at  work  during  the  week  In  the  dally  sweat  and 
grime  of  American  business. 

T-ARIFTS    AND    rOREICN    TRADE 

Take  the  matter  of  tariffs  and  foreign  trade.  The  United  States 
used  to  be  the  foremost  lumlK-r-exporting  country  of  the  world. 
Now  it  has  dropped  to  fifth  place,  behind  Finland.  Russia.  Sweden, 
and  Canada.  The  Pacific  Northwest  has  suffered  far  more  from 
loss  of  exjports  than  any   other   lumber-producing   region   In  this 
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country.  In  former  years,  foreign  markets  took  from  15  to  18 
percent  of  our  lumber  cut,  with  a  yetu^ly  trade  volume  of  $30,000,- 
000  to  $35,000,000.  These  shipments  overseas  furnished  employ- 
ment for  ten  to  twelve  thousand  forest  and  mill  workers.  But  by 
1938,  our  lumber  had  lost  four-fifths  of  Its  former  offshore  busi- 
ness; and  the  most  severe  unemployment  in  the  region  was  found 
In  our  tidewater  sawnnU  communities. 

This  staggering  loss  of  export  markets  is  due  partly  to  high 
labor  costs;  partly  to  war  in  the  Orient;  partly  to  the  diversion  of 
our  former  trade  with  British  Empire  countries  to  Canada — through 
the  barriers  of  preferential  tariffs.  The  reciprocal-trade  policy  of 
the  Btate  Department  has  been  unable  to  restore  export  markeia 
for  the  timber  crops  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

It  may  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  our  Government 
could  break  down  the  preferential  tariffs  of  Great  Britain  which 
have  progressively  closed  that  country  to  American  lumber  since 
the  Ottawa  Pact  of  1932.  But  It  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
a  government  which  takes  the  forest  problem  of  the  United  States 
seriously  would  at  least  protect  our  home  market  for  timber  crops 
until  an  equal  volume  could  be  sold  abroad. 

Nor  was  It  too  much  to  expect  that  a  govermnent  devoted  to  the 
labor  pollcv  expressed  In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
National  Labor  Standards  Act  would  protect  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  major  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  from 
the  competition  of  low-cost  foreign  labor,  employed  under  a 
totally  diflerent  conception  of  industrial  relations  than  our  own. 

Both  of  these  things  the  State  Department  has  failed  to  do.  Each 
of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  with  Canada,  in  1935  and  1933. 
prorrcsslvelv  lot  dovm  the  bars  to  the  Importation  of  lumber  and 
EhingU-s  from  British  Columbia  to  the  Injuiy  of  Pacific  coast  forestry 
and  Pacific  coast  forest  labor. 

REVERSED   THE   BALANCE 

What  are  the  practical  results? 

In  3  years  precedtn:;  the  first  Canadian  trade  agreement,  when  the 
protection  of  domestic  industry  and  labor  was  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. American  exports  of  Pacific  coast  woods  to  British  Empire 
countries  were  double  our  Imports  of  similar  lumber  from  Canada. 

In  the  3  years  of  the  first  Canadian  agreement,  from  1936  to  1938. 
this  trade  ratio  was  reversed.  Imports  of  Douglas  fir  and  west-coast 
hemlock  from  Canada  were  more  than  double  our  experts  to  the 
entire  British  Empire.  Since  the  second  Canadian  agreement  took 
effect  la«:t  January,  lumber  Imports  from  western  Canada  have  been 
over  three  and  a  half  times  the  volume  of  our  trade  with  the 
British  Empire  countries. 

The  last  agreement  also  abolished  the  Import  quota  on  Canadian 
cedar  shingles,  which  hud  formerly  been  fi.yed  at  25  percent  of  the 
American  con.sumj  tion.  Tiiirty  percent  of  all  the  shingles  we  use 
may  now  be  Impo  ted  from  Canada  duty  free;  and  the  very  meager 
tariff  on  the  remaining  70  percent,  which  the  agreement  stipulated 
might  be  imposed  by  Congress  if  It  chose,  far  from  offsets  the  lower 
wages  and  loneer  working  hours  In  the  shingle  Industry  of  Canada. 

The  State  Department  even  pursued  Its  theory  of  encouraging 
lumber  imiwrts  to  the  point  of  abolishing  the  requirement  that  lor- 
el<;n  lumber  be  marked  to  show  Its  country  of  origin.  And  thereby 
It  largely  clestroved  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  which  stipulates  that 
American-made"  materials  be  xised  in  public  construction. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  attack  the  reciprocal  foreign  trade  policy. 
It  may  be  the  appointed  lot  of  the  forest  industries  and  forest  lands 
and  forest  labor  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  be  the  sacrificial  lamb, 
offered  on  the  altar  of  appeasement  to  a  foreign  neighbor  in  return 
for  trade  benefits  to  other  regions  and  other  industries. 

But  It  Is  my  purpose  to  point  out  that  these  concessions  are  not 
the  acts  of  a  forest-minded  government — of  a  government  that  takes 
Its  forestry  seriously  and  gives  timber  culture  the  essential  support 
of  markets.  It  Is  beyond  imagination  that  Sweden  or  Finland  would 
so  Jeopardize  their  forest  economy. 

WOOD  FOLP  AND  PAPER 

Let  me  cite  another  situation — one  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  State  Department.  Put  it  rather  on  the  doorstep  of  American 
newspapers,  many  of  whom  write  stirring  editorials  on  forest  con- 
servatlcn  and  not  Infrequently  condemn  the  forest  owner  for  faUure 
to  reforest  his  cuttings. 

The  unwiUingness  of  the  United  States  to  provide  tariff  protec- 
tion for  the  use  of  our  forests  represented  by  the  pulp  and  paper 
industries  Is  a  striking  lUustratlon  of  failure  to  carry  a  forest  policy 
all  the  way  through.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  vast  markets  for 
word  pulps  and  paper  in  the  United  States  are  supplied  by  foreign 
imports  free  of  duty. 

Tlil.s  is  the  paramount  hnndlcap  upon  the  promising  wood-pulp 
Industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — a  handicap  often  accentuated 
by  competitive  prices  of  depreciated  foreign  currencies.  Millions 
of  feet  of  pulping  wood  are  burned  up  In  the  slash  fires  because 
they  cannot  be  utilized;  and  the  same  lack  of  markets  holds  back 
the  pulp  industry  from  taking  Its  logical  and  needed  place  as  a  user 
of  our  timber  crcps. 

The  United  States  Imported  $230,000,000  worth  of  paper  and 
paper  base  stocks  In  1938.  And  thereby  ari.ses  this  anomaly.  The 
United  States,  one-third  of  whose  soil  Is  suited  only  for  forest 
growth,  with  an  alert  public  opinion  demanding  reforestation,  wl+h 
national  planning  putting  more  millions  of  acres  into  trees,  with 
insistent  propaganda  for  sustained  timber  culture,  and  with  a  criti- 
cal problem  of  what  to  do  with  its  timber  crops  when  they  are 
grown — this  country  imports  two  and  one-half  times  the  dollar 
volume  of  forest  products  that  it  sells  abroad. 


PTTBLtC    POLICT    MtTST    AID 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  indifference  by  forest  owners  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  toward  the  public  Interest  In  reforestation. 
Our  industry  is  moving  forward  In  the  essentials  of  fire  prevention 
and  timber  cropping.    It  will  do  Its  part. 

I  do  want  to  put  the  forest  problem  before  you  as  a  whole  and 
to  point  out  its  phases  wherein  public  policy  must  aid  the  foi-est 
owner.  The  outstanding  weakness  Ip  our  forest  program  thus  far 
Is  that  It  has  been  focu-sed  upon  thergrowlng  of  trees  and  has  too 
largely  ignored  the  use  and  marketing  of  trees.  The  one  must  com- 
plement the  other.  We  need  a  national  forestry  policy  that  goes  all 
the  way  through  it.  It  should  not  be  limited  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  If  It  is  to  be  progressively  built  up  to  meet  the 
needs  of  land  use.  stable  industry,  and  permanent  employment.  It 
must  be  a  thoroughgoing  policy,  accepted  and  supported  by  all 
branches  of  government.  We  must  learn  to  view  our  forest  problem 
as  we  have  long  viewed  the  prob'em  of  agriculture.  We  mu-.t  recog- 
nize that  forest  crops  require  the  same  kind  of  economic  support 
which  we  have  long  accorded  to  farm  crops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  during  this  session  of  Congress 
approximately  765  communications  from  constituents  In 
Oregon  as  well  as  from  residents  of  Washington  engaged  In 
the  shingle  industry.  These  communications  were  written 
on  shingles  produced  in  the  area  in  the  industry  which  has 
been  practically  put  out  of  busine.ss  by  importations  from 
Canada  under  the  favorable  treatment  Canada  is  receiving 
through  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  Unless  some  relief 
is  forthcoming  for  this  great  shingle  industry,  of  these  two 
Northwest  States,  Canada  will  absorb  practically  the  entire 
American  market  for  this  vital  product. 

The  Northwest  is  also  losing  much  of  its  plywood  trade.  I 
quote  from  the  Oregon  Voter  of  July  29.  1939: 

JAPANESE  PLYWOOD 

Japan  rapidly  is  shunting  the  United  States  out  of  the  plywood- 
veneer  markets  in  British  countries  and  even  In  South  America, 
reported  George  Ulett.  of  Coqullle.  to  Coos  Bay  Times,  Marshfield. 
Operation  of  modern  machinery  with  very  cheap  labor  enables  the 
Nipponese  to  take  about  all  of  the  plywood-veneer  business  away 
from  American  manufacturers  In  most  of  the  Important  world 
markets.  Skilled  workmen  running  the  plywood  machines  receive 
25  to  40  cents  a  day  for  12  hours'  work.  In  this  country  the  dally 
wage  is  $8.  In  some  Japanese  plants  boys  do  practically  all  of  the 
work.  Tliey  are  employed  on  the  contract  basis,  being  housed,  fed, 
and  clothed,  and  receiving  a  few  cents  a  day  for  spending  money. 
Logs  are  peeled  down  to  much  smaUer  size  than  here,  the  cheap 
labor  making  this  feasible.  Mr.  Ulett.  in  charge  of  the  CoqulUe 
plant  of  Smith  Wood  Products  Co.,  recently  returned  from  Inspec- 
tion of  Japanese  wood-processing  plants  In  the  course  of  an  oriental 
totir.  He  did  not  mention  the  extent  to  which  imports  of  peeler 
logs  from  this  country  is  a  factor  In  Japans  Intrusion  into  the 
plywood-veneer  field.  The  machines  he  saw  commonly  were  made 
in  Japan,  patterned  after  the  best  in  this  country. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  1939  the  United  States  shipped 
abroad  508,850.000  feet  of  lumber.  Monthly  shipments  were 
less  than  one-third  of  the  average  monthly  rate  in  1929, 
while  the  total  shipments  were  6.7  percent  above  those  for 
the  same  period  in  1938.  The  1938  lumber  exports  were  the 
lowest  in  40  years.  During  this  6-month  period,  timber  im- 
ports increased  40  percent,  to  an  aggregate  of  318,043,000 
feet.  British  Columbia  lumber  was  allowed  to  enter  Amer- 
ican ports  in  tramp  ships  at  tramp  rates  that  are  substan- 
tially lower  than  rates  the  United  States  established  for 
West  coast  intercoastal  lumber  shipments,  which  places 
American  lumber  shippers  in  a  great  dlsadvantaire.  In  an 
endeavor  to  give  some  reJief  to  this  situation  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  House  H.  R.  7463,  which  Is  the  companion 
measure  to  that  introduced  by  Senators  McNary  and  Hol- 
MAN  in  the  Senate.  The  purport  of  this  measure  is  to  give 
relief  to  the  exporters  of  lumber  and  other  commodities  by 
equalizing  the  handicaps  of  low  rates  obtained  by  their  for- 
eign competitors  through  governmental  subsidies.  Hearings 
have  not  been  set  for  this  legislation,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  receive  early  consideration  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  Agriculture,  and  Commerce 
have  formally  approved  the  setting  up  of  a  conference  group 
representing  those  Departments  and  forest  industry's  or- 
ganizations for  periodic  discussion  of  forest  industry's  prob- 
lems. The  representatives  named  are  F.  A.  Silcox  for  Agri- 
culture, Lee  Muck  for  Interior.  E.  A.  Tupper  for  Commerce. 
Phillips  Hayward  is  secretary.  Industry  representatives  so 
far  named  are  Wilson  Compton  for  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  C.  W.  Boyce  for  the  Americaji 
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Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  H.  E.  Brickerhoff  for  American 
Pulpwood  Association.  It  is  expected  that  representations  of 
both  industry  and  the  administration  will  be  added. 

It  is  patent  that  the  State  Department,  in  maintaining 
this,  unfair  trade  differential  with  respect  to  luinber  products 
between  our  countrj*  and  Canada,  has  abandoned  completely 
our  wi'll-recopnlzed  principle  of  tariff  making  in  this  coun- 
try. As  shown  by  the  statistics  I  have  quoted,  costs  of  pro- 
duction in  Canada  and  our  own  country  are  so  divergent 
that  the  differences  must  be  equalized — otherwise  our  local 
lumbermen  are  placed  at  such  a  disadvantage  that  they 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  importations.  Such  a  policy 
ccmpletoly  ignores  the  labor  policy  established  and  main- 
tained in  this  country  of  maintaining  decent  wages  and 
proper  working  conditions  according  to  American  standards. 
We  have  not  only  lost  our  offshore  market  but  we  have  turned 
over  our  American  market  to  foreigners.  As  a  result,  Ameri- 
can mills  l:e  idle  and  American  workmen  go  on  relief.  The 
American  lumber  industry  has  been  sold  down  the  river  by 
Uie  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 


Judicial  Appointments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

OF   K.\NS.\S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  August  2,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    PITTSBURG    (KANS  )     SUN 


Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburg  <Kans.) 
Sun  concerning  judicial  appointments  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IF^om  the  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Sun  of  July  28.  1939) 

FEW  AGAINST  THE   MANY 

There  was  a  hot  debate  In  the  Senate  Monday  over  the  proposal 
for  the  creation  of  additloual  Judges.  Senator  Reed,  of  Kansas,  toik 
a  part  In  the  rough-and-tumble  flghtlng.  The  debate  disclosed 
that  i-.n  effort  was  made  again  to  get  an  additional  Federal  Jud^e 
lor  Kansas  when  the  committee  was  preparing  the  bill  which  cre- 
ates m-w  Judgt;ih:ps.  Sen.«tor  AsHtnisT.  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Ccmmlttee.  said  In  a  .speech  that  the  Judicial  conference  and  the 
Attorney  General  had  recommended  the  creation  of  a  second  dis- 
trict judge  in  the  State.  But  both  of  the  Kansas  Senators — Capper 
and  Reed — had  appeared  before  the  committee  to  say  that  there  Is 
no  need  of  another  Judge;  and  he—  Ashubst — had  decided  quickly 
that  the  two  Senators  knew  more  about  the  conditions  in  the  State 
than  the  Judicial  group  and  the  Attorney  General  and  the  addi- 
tional Judge  for  Kansas  had  been  eliminated.  The  Kansas  Sen- 
ators had  shown  that  the  Kan.sas  Federal  court  with  one  Judge  is 
attending  to  Its  business  quite  satisfactorily. 

Senator  Rezx  called  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  con- 
ference and  Attorney  General  and  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
eliminating  the  Kansas  Judge  and  attacked  the  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  a  fifth  Judgeship  in  Oklahoma.  Kansas  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1  800.000  and  Oklahoma  2.600.000.  Senator  Reed  pointed 
otit  that  Oklahoma,  with  less  than  half  again  the  population  of 
^Kansas,  now  has  four  Federal  district  Judges  and  is  demanding  a 
fifth  one.  as  against  one  in  Kansas. 

Senator  King.  Democrat,  cf  Utah,  a  Senate  veteran,  held  the 
floor  with  a  vigorous  speech  against  the  creation  of  new  Judge- 
ships     As  to  Senator  Reeds  comment.  Senator  King  said: 

•I  know  the  difficulty  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  en- 
countered in  meeting  the  demands  of  politicians  and  others  from 
the  State  of  Kansas  and  elsewhere  who  insisted  upon  providing 
another  judge  when  the  best  Interests  of  the  State  and  the  best 
clti.-ens  of  the  State  opposed  it." 

Senator  Reed  then  said  that  he  feared  "there  are  Members  of  this 
bodv  who  are  urging  Federal  Judges  not  because  they  can  be  Justi- 
fied from  the  standpoint  of  the  volume  of  litigation  In  their  States, 
but  because  they  mean  an  additional  appointment  on  the  Federal 
bench  In  their  States." 

Senator  King  added:  "As  well  as  additional  district  attorneys, 
marshal^  and  iacieaoed  persounel.  and  possibly  additional  court- 


houses. Involving,  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  ultl-  i 
mately  mUlions  of  dollars,  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  which  must  be  passed  on  to  the  ta.xpayers  of  the 
country." 

A  little  later  in  the  debate.  Senator  Barklet,  the  Democratic 
leader,  soucht  to  end  the  debate  and  get  the  bill  to  a  vot»^.  He  was 
told  bv  the  Kansas  Senator  that  no  more  Important  legislation 
than  the  bill  to  Increase  the  number  of  Judges  Is  pending  before 
the  Senate  and  that  the  measure  goes  "beyond  the  personal  de- 
sires of  men  to  be  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench  or  of  Senators 
who  may  hope  to  enjoy  additional  patronage."  Senator  Barkiet 
retorted  that  It  was  Just  as  legitimate  to  say  that  Senators  were 
opposing  the  bill  because  they  did  not  want  comcone  appointed 
as  to  s;»y  that  others  favor  the  bill  because  they  want  to  have 
somebody  appointed. 

Senator  Kino  made  answer  to  that  crack  by  the  Democratic 
leader.  "I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  In  that  respect,"  the 
Utah  Democrat  said.  "Tliere  are  more  persons  who  want  offlces 
than  there  are  persons  who  have  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
creation  of  additional  offlces." 

And  there  the  Utah  Senator  said  .something  that  It  Is  well  for 
us  here  in  this  great  Republic  to  ponder  as  the  nitmber  of  per- 
sons on  the  public  pay  roll  continues  to  grow.  Many  want  good 
public  Jobs  created  and  are  vigorously  active.  By  comparison,  few 
Rv.ht  the  increase  in  the  number  of  such  Jobs.  The  taxpayers 
who  must  pay  the  bill  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  few  who  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  fight. 


Time  and  Tide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  August  2,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    LOUIS VILIE    COURIER- JOURNAL    OP 

MARCH  29,  1939 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by  Herbert  Agar  appearing 
in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  March  29,  1939,  entitled 
"Time  and  Tide." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  March  29,  1939] 

TIME    AND    tide 

(By  Herbert  Agar) 

The  following  .seem  to  me  to  be  two  important  facts  which  are 
seldom  mentioned:  First,  there  Is  no  possibility  of  a  "democratic 
front. '  BL'fore  we  have  a  democratic  front  we  have  got  to  find 
some  democracies. 

France  would  like  to  be  a  democracy,  but  .^he  has  failed. 

England  would  not  even  like  to  be  a  democracy.  She  is  an  aristoc- 
racy half  transformed  Into  a  plutocracy.  The  fact  that  she  pro- 
vides her  citizens  with  more  freedom  (in  the  sense  of  civil  lib- 
erties) than  any  other  great  power  does  not  make  her  democratic. 

Russia  Is  a  tyranny,  and  has  never  even  tipped  her  hat  to  the 
democratic  ideal.  Rumania  is  a  semidictatorshlp.  Poland  has 
at)out  as  much  democracy  as  Mayor  Hague's  Jersey  City.  So  there 
remains  Turkey.  Would  we  like  to  form  a  "democratic  front"  with 
Turkey? 

And  for  that  matter,  there  are  some  jobs  to  do  here  at  home 
before  we  are  too  handsome  a  democracy  ourselves. 

The  second  fact  is  this:  Though  the  "demccratlc  front"  Is  rub- 
bish, there  Is  nothing  rubbishy  about  the  statement  that  Fascist 
aggression  menaces  Europe.  It  m^ght  be  pc^.'^sible  to  make  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  proposals  which  ofTer  Europe  a  chance  for  peace, 
dif-armament,  and  true  appeasement. 

Such  proposals  would  have  to  be  underwritten  by  all  the  non- 
Fascist  powers  of  Europe.  They  would  havo  to  Include  real  con- 
cessions in  regard  to  trade  agreements,  access  to  raw  materials, 
colonies.  They  would  have  to  be  combined  with  absolute  (not 
Versailleslike)  guaranties  of  disarmament. 

No  such  proposals  are  being  made.  Tliere  Is  merely  a  vast  jockey- 
ing for  position  l)etween  that  part  of  Eurof>e  representing  the  old 
triple  alliance  and  the  part  representing  the  old  triple  entente. 
If  they  fight.  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  they  are  fighting  for 
democracy?     For  peace?     For  civilization? 

Might  not  we  in  America  withhold  our  aid  and  cncouragenrent 
until  one  side  In  Europe  commits  itself  thoroughly  to  a  policy  that 
nught  bring  some  hope  into  the  world? 
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Slum-Clearance  and  Low-Rent  Housing  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2.  1939 


LIST  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  HAVE  EN- 
DORSED S  591.  AUTHORIZING  THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
SLUM-CLEARANCE  AND  LOW-RENT  HOUSING  PROGRAM 
UNDER  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSING  ACT 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  list  of  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  endorsing  the  housing  program: 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron.  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers'  Union: 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America;   American  Association 
for  Social  Security:  American  As.soclation  of  Social  Workers:  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers:  American  Federation  of  Hous- 
ing Authorities,  Inc.:  American  Federation  of  Labor;  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians;   American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees;  American  Federation  of  Teachers:  American 
Home    Economics   As-sociatlon:    American    Institute    of    Architects; 
American    Planning    and   Civic    Association;    American    Society    of 
Planning    Officiale;     Bricklayers,     Masons,     and    Plasterers;     Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union  of  America;  Catholic  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference: Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations;  Construction  League 
of  the  United  States;  Farmers'  Bilucatlonal  and  Cooperative  Union; 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  America;  Federation 
of  Architects.  E^nglneers,  Chemists,  and  Technicians;  Federation  of 
Flat   Glass   Workere;    Gla.^s   Blowers'    Assoclaticn;    Hotel   and    Res- 
taurant  Employees'  International   Alliance;    International  Alliance 
of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Operators;  In- 
ternational AsEoclation  of  Bridge,  Structural,  and  Ornamental  Iron 
Workers:    International    Association    of    Machinists;    International 
A.'sociatlnn    of    Marble.    Stone,    and    Slate    Polishers    and    Sawyers, 
Tile  and  Marble   Setters.  Helners.  and  Terrazzo  Helpers:    Interna- 
tional  Broom   and   Whisk   Makers'   Union;    International   Brother- 
hood   of    Blacksmiths.    Drop   Forgers,    and    Helpers;    International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shop  Builders  and  Helpers: 
InternatUmal    Brotherhood    of    Electrical    Workers;    International 
Federation    of    Technical    Engineers.    Architects,    and    Draftsmen's 
Unions;  International  Pur  Workers'  Union;  International  Hod  Car- 
rleis.  Building,  and  Cummon  Laborers'  Union;  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers;   International  Union  of  EHevator  Constructors; 
International  Union  Federation  of  Architects.  Engineers,  Chemists. 
and    Technicians;    International    Union   of    Operating    Engineers; 
Joint  Board  of  the  Cloak.  Suit.  Skirt,  and  Reefer  Makers'  Union; 
Knights  of  Colrmbus   educational  bv.reau;  Labor  Housing  Confer- 
ence";  Labnr's  Nonpartisan  League;   Municipal  Law  Officers'  In.stl- 
tute:    National   Association   of   Letter   Carriers;    National    Chapter. 
Society  of  Designing  Engineers;  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men; 
National    Council    of   Catholic   Women;    National    Women's   Trade 
Union  League  of  America;  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks; 
National  Federation  of  Settlements;  National  Lawyers  Guild;   Na- 
tional Organization  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots  of  America;  National 
Public  Houelng  Conference;  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
cf  America;   Operative   Plasterers  and   Cement  Finishers'  Interna- 
tional   Aesoclatlon;    Presbyterian    Church    In    the    United    States, 
Board  of  Christian  Education:  Public  Ownership  League  of  America: 
Social    Service    EinployeeB'    Union;    Transport    Workers'    Union    of 
America;  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Steam 
Fitters:  United  Hatters.  Cap.  and  Millinery  Workers;  United  Rub- 
ber Workers  of  America:  United  Wall  Paper  Craftsmen  and  Work- 
ers cf  North  America;  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  National 
Board. 

LOCAL    ORGANIZATIONS,    AGENCIES,    AND    INDrVIDtJALS 

Alabama:  Anniston  Housing  Authority;  Birmingham  Pastors' 
Union;  Central  Trades  Council,  Mobile;  Housing  Authority  of  the 
Birmingham  District;  Mobile  Housing  Board;  Muscle  Shoals  Build- 
ing Trades  Council;   Tri-Cities  Central  Labor  Union. 

Arizona:  City  cf  Phoenix:  Phoenix  Housing  Authority. 

Arkansas:  Pine  Bluff  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

California:  Alameda  County  Industrial  Union  Council;  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Carmen  of  America.  Pacific  Lodge,  No.  1381.  Los 
Angeles:  Building  and  Ccnstruction  Trades  Council  of  Santa 
Clara  County:  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council,  San 
Mateo;  Central  Labor  Union  of  Monterey  Coimty:  Chemical  Work- 
ers, Local  No.  265;  City  council.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif;  Central 
Trades  Council;  Consolidated  Building  and  Metal  Trades  Central 
Labor  Council;  Contra  Costa  County,  Industrial  Union  Council; 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Los  Angeles;  Federation  of  Archi- 
tects, Eneineers,  Chemists,  and  Technicians.  Chapter  25;  Federa- 
tion of  Architects.  Engineers,  Chcnusts,  and  Technicians,   Chap- 


ter 28;  Fresno  Central  Labor  Council:  Housing  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles;  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Oakland; 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  and  County  of  S*in  Francisco:  lx)s 
Angeles  BuUding  Trades  Council;  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  As- 
sociation, of  San  Pedro.  Calif  :  OU  Workers'  Union.  Local  No.  326; 
Rodeo  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Local  326A;  San  Francisco  Enstrict  In- 
dustrial Union  Council;  San  Franclsco-O.ikland  Newspaper  Guild; 
San  Mateo  Central  Labor  CouncU;  San  Mateo  Painters'  Local  Union. 
No.  913;  Steel  Workers.  No.  14-10:  Textile  Workers'  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, No.  146;  U.  C.  A.  P.  A.  W.  A.,  No.  15.  C.  I.  O.;  United  Auto 
Workers.  Local  No.  76;  United  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers,  Local  No.  1412;  United  Fishermen's  Union  of  the  Pacific; 
Warehousemen's  Union.  Local  1-6.  I.  L.  W.  U.;  United  Rubber 
Workers  of  America,  Local  No.  60;  Vallejo  Carpenters,  LOcal  No. 
180;  Walter  A.  Gordon,  attorney  at  law.  Berkeley. 
Colorado:  Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
Connecticut:  Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor:  Central  Labor 
Union  of  New  Britain;  Danbury  Central  Labor  Union;  Hartford 
Central  Labor  Union;  Merldeu  Central  Labor  Union:  Slovak  Alli- 
ance of  Bridgeport;  Stamford  Painters'  Union;  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Bridgeport;  St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Bridgeport. 

District  of  Columbia:  United  Association  of  Journeyman  Plumb- 
ers and  Steam  Fitters  Local  Union,  No.  255. 

Florida:  Miami  Housing  Authority:  Housing  Authority  of  the 
city  of  Orlando;  Hou.slng  Authority  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Georgia:  Atlanta  Housing  Authority:  Augusta  Housing  Author- 
ity: Brun.swick  Housing  Authority;  Columbus  Housing  Authority; 
Executive  Committee  of  Techwood  Homes:  Georgia  Federation  of 
Labor;  Housing  Authority  cf  the  City  of  Rome;  Housing  Authority 
of  Savannah:  Macon  Federation  of  Trades:  Mr.  C.  F.  Palmer, 
Atlanta;  Savannah  Building  and  Construction  Council;  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly. 

Illinois:  Belleville  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly:  Belleville  Build- 
ing Trades  CouncU;  Child  and  Family  Service  of  Peoria;  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  JoUet;  Cervln  &  Stuhr,  architects. 
Rock  Island:  Chicago  Federation  of  Settlement;  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Chicago:  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Peoria;  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  Safety;  Distillery  Workers'  Union.  No.  19538, 
Pekln;  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor:  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers'  Union  Local  39.  Chicago:  International  Metal 
Engravers'  Union,  Local  No.  1;  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers.  Locals  Ncs.  965  and  965A;  Peoria  Hou.slng  Authority: 
United  Cement  Workers'  Union.  No.  20066:  Prosiress  Club  of 
Peoria;  Social  Service  Employees'  Union,  Local  39.  Chicago;  Spring- 
field Federation  of  Libor;  Mr.  R.  Clyde  White.  Chicago. 

Indiana:  Bloomlngton  Central  Labor  Union;  C^nferenco  Continu- 
ations Conf?rence:  Fort  Wayne  Fideratlon  of  Labor:  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  'Vlncennes;  Indiana  State  Federation  of  Labor; 
Kokomo  Trades  and  Labor  Council;  Richmond  Housing  Authority; 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  Local 
Union  No  90;  VIko  County  Workers  Alliance;  Workers  Alliance.  Local 
0-279;  Workers  Alliance  of  Indiana:  Carpenters'  Local  No  565; 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers'  Union.  No  116.  Fort  Wayne; 
Cedar  Rapids  Federation  of  Labor:  Central  Labor  Union;  Trl-Clty 
Labor  Congress 

Kansas:  CofTeyvtlle  Central  Labor  Union:  Hutchinson  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Council:  Pittsburg  United  Trades  and  Labor  Coun- 
cil: Wichita  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly. 

Kentucky:  City  of  Covington  Municipal  Housing  Commission; 
City  of  Frankfort  Municipal  Housing  Commission:  city  of  I-^xlrg- 
ton;  City  of  Lexington  Municipal  Housing  Commission;  Loulfville 
Central  Labor  Union;  Paducah  Municipal  Hotislng  Commission; 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Louisiana;  Rev.  Ro(,'er  W.  Coleman.  First  African  Baptist  Church. 
Nev/  Orleans;  Housing  Authority  of  New  Orleans;  New  Orleann 
Association  of  Commerce;  Eva  SmlU,  FamUy  Service  Society,  New 
Orleans. 

Maryland:  Housing  Authority  of  Baltimore  City. 
Massachusetts:  Boston  Housing  Authority;  Cambridge  Central 
Labor  Union;  Central  Labor  Union;  Cambridge  Housing  Authority: 
Chlcopee  Housing  Authority;  Federation  of  Architects.  Engineers. 
Chemists,  and  Technicians.  Boston  chapter;  Federal  Labor  Union, 
18518:  Rev.  Charles  O.  Olrellus.  Wayland;  Holyoke  Housing  Author- 
ity; Lowell  Housing  Authority;  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Welfare;  Mas.sachusetts  State  Board  of  Housing:  mayor  and  council 
of  the  city  of  Lowell.  Ma,«s.;  Norwood  Central  Labor  Union. 

Michigan:  Dearborn  Housing  Commls-^lon;  Detroit  Housing  Com- 
mission: City  Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit:  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Lansing;  Council  cf  Social  Agencies  of  Kalamazoo;  Mr.  Barton  P. 
Jenks,  Jr.,  Walled  Lake;  M.  &  M.  Trades  Council,  Menominee; 
Society  of  Designing  Engineers;  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  Local  No.  297. 

Minnesota:  Minneapolis  Building  Trades  Council;  Minnesota 
State  Employees  Local  Union.  No.  10. 

Mississippi:  Housing  Authority  of  Hattiesbtirg;  Housing  Authority 
of  Laurel:  McComb  Housing  Authority. 

Missouri:  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council,  Kansas 
City;  Building  Trades  Council,  Springfield;  Central  Labor  Body, 
Carthage:  city  of  St.  Louis;  Moberly  Central  Labor  Union.  Moberly. 
Montana:  Billings  Housing  Authority;  Cascade  Covmty  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly.  Great  Falls;  Great  Falls  Hotislng  Authortty; 
Miles  City  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

Nebraska:  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Omaha:  Miss  Edith 
Carse,  head  of  housing-eqalpment  division,  University  of  Nebraska; 
Urban  League  of  Lincoln. 
New  Hampshire:  Manchester  Building  Trades  CouncU. 
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New  Jersey:  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Camden: 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America.  South  Orange:  City  Council  of 
East  Orange;  city  of  Camden;  Housing  Authority  of  Atlantic  City; 
Hous:ng  Authority  of  the  City  of  Elzabeth;  Housing  Authority  of 
the  City  of  Ung  Branch;  Housing  Authority  of  Perth  Amboy; 
Houslni?  Authority  of  the  City  of  Trenton;  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers.  No  102;  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union.  No.  143;  Newark  Housing  Authority;  Newark 
Ne-A^paper  Guild;  New  Jersey  Housing  League.  Inc.;  New  Jersey 
State  Housing  Authority;  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jer- 
rcy.  Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Union  County  Central  Labor 
Union,    Elizabeth 

New  York:  Aluminum  Workers  Union.  No  19256;  Amalgamated 
Ladies"  Garment  Cutters'  Union.  Local  10.  International  Ladl?V 
Garment  Workers'  Union;  American  Committee  for  the  Protection 
01  Foreign  Born;  American  Federation  of  Musicians.  Local  No.  802; 
American  Society  of  Sanitary  Engineorlnij:  Benjamin  Andrews, 
Columbia  University.  New  York;  Mrs.  James  Russell  Bourne.  Rhine- 
beck;  Bricklayers'  Union.  No.  1.  Brooklyn;  Bricklayers'  Union.  No. 
34;  Brooklyn  Committee  for  Better  Housing;  Building  Trades 
Council;  Central  Labor  Council  of  Buffalo;  Central  Labor  Union; 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council;  Citizens'  Housing  Committee; 
Citizens'  Housing  Council  of  New  York,  Inc.;  city  of  New  Roche!le; 
Ct-mmunity  Service  Society;  Con.solldatod  Tenants'  League.  Inc , 
New  York  City;  Consumers'  Union  of  United  States,  Inc.;  Dental 
Technicians  Equltv:  Dressmakers'  Union.  Local  22.  International 
Ladi?s'  Garment  Workers'  Union;  Federation  of  Architects.  Engi- 
neers. Chcmist.s.  and  Technicians.  Chapter  14;  Federation  of  Archi- 
tects Engineers.  Chemists,  and  Technicians.  Chapter  23;  Federation 
cf  Jewi.-ih  Women  s  Organizations,  Inc  ;  Federation  of  Labor;  Fur- 
riers' Joint  Council  of  Now  York;  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev. 
Howard  B  Haines;  Greenwich  House  Settlement.  New  York  City; 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  Locals  138  and  138A. 
Htmpstead.  Long  Island:  Internatirnal  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, Rochester,  Local  71;  Jewish  Sjclal  Service  Association.  Inc  ; 
Lewis  Street  Center.  Rochester;  Lower  East  Side  Public  Housing  Con- 
ference. Now  York  City:  Manhasset  Health  As.sociatlon;  Municipal 
Housing  Authority  for  the  City  of  Ycnkcrs;  New  York  City  Divi- 
«tlon  of  Housing;  New  York  City  Hous.ng  Authority;  New  York 
State  Housln?  Beard;  New  York  State  Industrial  Union  Council, 
Congress  of  Industrial  Orpanlzations;  New  York  Typographical 
Union.  Local  No.  6;  Plumbers'  Lrcal.  No.  36;  Heber  Smith.  New 
York  City;  Rev  H  Otheman  Smith.  Baptist  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer; J.  J  Sturgh.  Buffalo;  Tuckahoe  Housing  Authority; 
Unicn  cf  Marine  Dr.ift.smen  and  Technicians.  Chapter  24;  United 
Brothel hcod  cf  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  Bronx;  United 
Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers.  Local  No.  1237;  United 
Scenic  Artl.sts  of  America.  Local  No  829;  Utica  Trades  Assembly; 
Washable  Clothing.  Sportswear,  and  Novelty  Workers,  Local  169, 
AmalKair.ated  Clothing  Workers  of  America;  Welfare  Council  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  Westminster  Community  House;  Women's 
City  Club  of  New  York;  YnrkvlUe  Tenant.s"  League;  Yoruba  Lit- 
erary and  Debasing  Club,  New  York  City 

North  Carolina:  City  of  Wilmington,  Department  of  Public 
Safety;  D\irham'  Central  Labor  Union;  Housing  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Charlotte;  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Wilmington. 

Ohio:  Amal3amated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  Coat.  Suit,  and 
Dressmakers  Union.  No  63;  Barberton  Central  Labor  Union;  C.  J. 
Bushnell,  University  of  Toledo,  Toledo;  Rabbi  Barnett  R.  Brickner; 
Cincinnati  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority;  Citizens'  Committee  on 
Slum  Clearance  and  Low  Rent  Housing.  Cincinnati;  Cleveland 
Metropolitan  Housing  Authority;  Council  of  the  City  cf  Cleveland; 
Council  of  the  City  cf  Toledo;  Prof.  Abraham  Cronbach;  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  Walnut  Hills;  Central  Labor  Council,  Clncin- 
i;atl:  Marlon  Central  Labor  Union;  Bleecker  Marquette,  Cincinnati; 
Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  International  Asso- 
ciation. Middletown.  Ohio;  L.  A.  Pechsteln.  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati;  Portsmouth  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority; 
W.  W.  Ryall.  commissioner  of  health;  Toledo  Central  Labor  Union; 
Toledo.  Ohio.  Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers; 
Toledo  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority;  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
of  Tuscarawas  County;  United  Labor  Congress  of  Mahoning  County; 
Youngstown  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority;  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  Cincinnati;  Clifford  R.  Wright.  Cincinnati; 
Zanesville  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority. 

Ok4ahoma:  Enid  City  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission;  Okla- 
homa City  Building  nnd  Construction  Trades  Department. 

Or^on:  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council;  Oregon  State 
Federation  of  Labor;  Portland  District  Council  of  Lumber  and 
Sawmill  Workers.  Local  Union  No.  2532. 

Penrisylvanla:  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers,  Branch 
No.  10";  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  Local  474;  Association  of 
Philadelphia  Settlements;  Carbondale  Central  Labor  Union;  Central 
Labor  Union.  Philadelphia;  cltv  of  Bethlehem;  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Bethlehem;  Civic  Club  of  South  Philadelphia;  Council  of 
Social  Agencies:  Erie  Central  Labor  Union:  L.  G.  Heinle,  city  clerk. 
New  Kensington;  Lancaster  Central  Labor  Union;  McKeesport  Hous- 
ing Authority:  Northern  Cambria  Central  Labor  Union;  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Labor:  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Union  Council: 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Housing;  Philadelphia  Housing  Asso- 
ciation; Philadelphia  Housing  Authority;  Philadelphia  Industrial 
Union  Council;  Pittsburgh,  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of: 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  housing  study  and  discussion  group; 
Steel  City  Industrial  Union  Council. 

South  Carolina:   Spartanburg  Central  Labor  Union. 


Tennessee:  Chattanooga  Housing  Authority:  Klngsport  Housing 
Authority;  KnoxvlUe  Central  Labor  Union;  Knoxville  Housing  Au- 
thority; Memphis  Houi;:ng  Autliority;  Nashville  Housing  Authority: 
S.  L.  Smith,  director  of  public  relations,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers.  Na.shvllle 

Texas:  Bricklayers.  Masons,  Plasterers  International  Union  of 
America.  Local  No.  23.  of  Texas;  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Deco- 
rators, and  Paperhangers  of  America.  Union  No.  585;  Brotherhood 
Railway  Carmen  of  America,  Local  89;  Rabbi  Ephralm  Frisch; 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Brownsville:  Housing  Au'ihorlty 
cf  the  City  of  Dallas:  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  El  Paso; 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Houston;  Housing  Authority  of 
the  City  of  San  Antonio;  Houston  Labor  and  Trades  Council:  In- 
ternational Hod  Carriers'  Building  and  Common  Laborers'  Union 
of  America.  Local  No.  93;  Pecan  Workers  Union  of  San  Antonio, 
Local  No.  172;  Texas  Federation  of  Labor. 

Utah:  Building  Trades  Council.  Utah  Federation  of  Labor. 

Vermont:   Burlington  Housing  Authority. 

Wa.=hlngton:  Belllneham  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council:  Board  of  County  Comml.s.soners.  King  County,  Seattle; 
King  County  Housing  Authority:  Seattle  Housing  Authority;  Shel- 
tcn  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council;  Yakima  Central  Labor 
Council. 

West  Virginia:  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers.  Branch 
92;  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council:  Housing  Authority 
of  the  City  of  Charleston;  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Williamson:  Martinsburg  Industrial  Union  Council;  V/hcellng 
Housing  Authority. 

Wisccn^^ln:  A'unrinum  Workers'  Union.  19649;  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County,  and  Municipal  Employees,  Local  58,  A.  F.  S. 
C  M.  E.;  Bra.^s  and  Copper  Workers'  Federal  Labor  Union.  Local  No. 
19322;  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale;  Cooperative  Consumers  of 
Milwaukee.  Inc.;  department  of  outdoor  relief:  Federal. Laoor  Union, 
No.  18545;  Federated  Trades  Council  of  Milwaukee:  Green  Bay 
Federated  Trades  Cotincil:  Mayor  Daniel  W.  Hoan.  Milwaukee;  OflBce 
Workers'  Union,  No.  16453:  Waukesha  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

Puerto  Rico:  Ponce  Housing  Authority;  Puerto  Rico  Housing 
Authority. 

Indiana  Threatened  With  Invasion  by  Cheap  Elec- 
tric Rates 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17,  1939 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  frantic  ap- 
peals ever  heard  in  this  House  came  from  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Harness]  on  last  Piiday. 

Listen  to  this.    Just  listen  to  this. 

Crying  out  for  protection  for  the  people  of  his  State,  among 
other  things,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Harness! 
said: 

I  do  not  want  this  monster.  T.  V.  A.,  to  enter  the  fair  State  of 
Indiana  and  wreak  the  havoc  that  has  followed  In  its  wake  in  the 
South. 

Ah,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  one  of  the  most  fervent  appeals 
for  protection  against  an  invading  foe  that  has  been  heard 
in  this  country  since  Patrick  Henry's  famoiis  address  before 
the  Viriginia  Assembly,  in  which  he  asked  for  liberty  or 
death. 

Why  should  we  sit  Idly  by  and  see  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Indiana  threatened  with  the  great  "havoc  that  has 
followed  in  the  wake"  of  the  T.  V.  A.  in  the  South?  When 
we  contemplate  the  horrible  destruction  which  this  hideous 
"monster"  has  wrought,  we  can  understand  the  terror  with 
which  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  H.^rness]  contem- 
plates its  probable  invasion  of  that  great  Commonwealth. 

When  we  see  what  the  T.  V.  A.  has  done  by  its  "ruthless" 
activities  in  the  South,  then  we  can  sympathize  with  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  in  expressing  a  horror  that  has 
hardly  been  witnessed  in  this  country  since  Mars  invaded 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  some  of  the  "havoc  that  has 
followed  in  its  wake  in  the  South,"  and  which  stirs  in  the 
mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  such  images  of  horror. 

It  has  almost  wrecked  the  graft  structure  of  private  utili- 
ties by  reducing  light  and  power  rates  to  the  people  in  those 
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states  directly  affected  by  more  than  $25,000,000  a  year.  Its 
baneful  influence  has  already  been  felt  in  Indiana  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  McNutt  administration,  it  has  re- 
duced light  and  power  rates  more  than  $10,000,000  a  year  and 
caused  the  electrification  of  thousands  of  farm  homes 
throughout  the  State. 

Tliink   of   that,   Mr.   Speaker!     The   very  threat  of   this 
hideous  "monster,"  aided  and  abetted  by  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Paul  McNutt,  along  with  the  other  power  policies 
of  this  administration,  has  forced  reduction  of  light  and 
power  rates  sufficient  to  cut  the  overcharges  to  the  electric 
consumers  in  the  State  of  Indiana  more  than  $10,000,000  a 
year,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
rural  power  lines  to  serve  the  farmers  of  that  State.    Of 
course,  the  people  of  Indiana  are  still  overcharged  from 
$20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  a  year;  and  this  horrible  "monster" 
known  as  the  T.  V.  A.,  with  its  powerful  yardstick,  is  threat- 
ening to  further  invade  the  Hoosier  State,  at  least  with  its 
influence,  and  relieve  the  people  of  that  additional  burden. 
What  "havoc"  has  it  wrought  in  the  South?    Why,  this 
"monster"  has  invaded  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  farmers,  in  the  dark  and  witching  hours  of  the  j 
night,  and  wrought  a  destruction  of  personal  property  the   i 
like  of  which  this  country  has  never  seen.    It  has  destroyed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  kerosene  lamps,  tallow  candles, 
and  pine  torches  in  the  homes  of  the  farmers  throughout  that 
area  and  replaced  them  with  electric-light  bulbs  served  with 
T.  V.  A.  power  at  T.  V.  A.  rates — which  is  a  little  less  than 
half  the  rates  paid  to  the  power  company  by  the  people  in 
Kckomo.  the  home  town  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

It  has  wrecked  thousands  of  the  old  scrubboards  over  which 
the  women  of  that  country  broke  their  backs  doing  the  family 
washing.  It  has  destroyed  them  and  replaced  them  with 
washing  machines  that  absolutely  deprive  the  farm  women 
of  that  time-honored  luxury  of  bowing  down  over  a  washtub 
In  the  hot  sun  and  scrubbing  the  family  clothes. 

It  has  ruined  thousands  of  deep  wells  throughout  that 
country.  The  old  oaken  buckets  are  no  more.  This  hideous 
"monster"  has  thrown  them  in  the  discard,  torn  away  the 
windlasses  with  which  men  and  women  cranked  water  from 
those  100-foot  wells — this  "monster"  has  destroyed  all  that 
and  put  in  its  place  electric  pumps  that  actually  take  the 
water  into  the  farmer's  house — even  into  his  kitchen. 

Not  satisfied  with  that,  this  ruthless  "monster"  has  driven 
many  Ice  wagons  from  the  road,  actually  invaded  the  farm- 
er's kitchen  and  placed  therein  electric  refrigerators  that 
manufacture  ice  for  the  family  and  furnish  a  cold-storage 
reservoir  for  the  meats,  eggs,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  and 
fruits  for  the  farmer's  table. 

It  has  actually  gone  to  the  bams,  hen  houses,  and  garages 
of  these  farmers  and  lighted  them  up.  as  light  as  day,  and 
now  it  has  thrown  out  of  the  window  the  old-style  smooth- 
ing irons  from  which  the  housewife  used  to  absorb  the  heat, 
and  replaced  them  with  electric  irons  that  make  the  family 
ironing  almost  a  luxury  instead  of  a  drudgery. 

No  wonder  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  disturbed. 
How  are  they  going  to  control  the  women  of  Indiana  if 
we  keep  relieving  them  of  these  drudgeries  and  supplying 
their  homes  with  luxuries  such  as  ice,  fans,  washing  ma- 
chines, vacuum  cleaners,  and  radios?  Yes.  radios.  Think  of 
it.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  hideous  "monster"  which  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Harness  1  dreads  so  much  has  actually 
placed  radios  in  the  farmers'  houses  to  bring  to  them  musical 
entertainments,  the  news  of  the  world,  tlie  weather  report, 
the  great  speeches  delivered  by  the  great  men  of  the  world — 
including  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

All  of  these  outrages  have  been  perpetrated  by  this  hideous 
"monster,"  the  T.  V.  A.,  which  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
now  fears'  may  invade  the  sacred  soil  of  the  Hoosier  State  and 
commit  the  same  offenses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Congress  ought  to  adjourn.  I  am 
afraid  the  people  of  Indiana  are  not  fully  conscious  of  the 
great  dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened.  I  think  we 
should  at  least  release  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  and  let  him  go  home  and  warn  the  people  of  that 
proud  Commonwealth  of  these  dangers. 


ITie  only  fear  I  have  is  that  they  may  misunderstand  him. 
I  am  afraid  that  when  he  goes  back  to  Indiana  to  warn  the 
people  of  the  impending  disaster,  they  are  going  to  be  by  him 
like  the  old  colored  preacher  was  who  got  lost  in  a  thunder- 
storm one  night  and  was  trying  to  run  the  path  by  the  flash 
of  the  lightning,  when  he  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  give  him  "less 
racket  and  more  light." 


How  Milton,  Orej?.,  Did  It— The  Story  of  Its  Munici- 
pally Owned  Utilities 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1. 1939 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  I  was  for  3  years  the  school  teaclier  in 
Milton,  Oreg.  Way  back  in  those  days  I  was  teaching  the 
value  and  benefits  of  public  cooperative  enterprises.  I  hope 
I  helped  to  implant  In  that  community  some  of  the  ideas 
which  later  brought  forth  practical  cooperation  in  municipal 
ownership  of  the  power  and  water  systems,  long  before  the 
idea  of  public  ownership  of  power  had  been  practically  ap- 
pUed  elsewhere  In  Oregon.  At  any  rate.  I  rejoice  in  their 
progressive  action. 

Shortly  after  I  moved  from  the  community,  electric  power 
and  water  systems  were  organized  in  that  village,  and  have 
been  in  successful  operation  since.  The  rates  have  been 
low  and  profits  have  been  applied  to  other  municipal  enter- 
prises and  needs.  For  500-kilowatt  hours,  which  is  the 
amount  required  by  the  fully  electrified  home  to  give  all 
light  and  power  necessary  for  domestic  appliances,  the 
charge  is  $7.62.  In  the  town  in  which  I  now  live  the  charge  is 
$11.98.  At  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  about  40  miles  distant,  the 
charge  is  $9.74.  In  the  town  that  joins  Milton— Frccwater— 
ttie  charge  is  $10.05.  These  figiures  are  taken  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  rate  sheet  for  Oregon,  January  1. 
1939.  Even  with  these  low  and  reasonable  rates,  the  munici- 
pally owned  plant  at  Milton  has  been  an  out.standinp;  finan- 
cial success.  It  has  never  repudiated  its  debts  or  obligations 
or  been  obliged  to  reorganize  or  go  into  bankruptcy  as  have 
the  Wall  Street  companies  in  so  many  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  One  in  Portland  having  the  cream  of  the  market 
has  taken  two  bankruptcies  within  10  years.  I  am  proud  of 
Milton,  Oregon. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  publish  a  short  summary  and  financial  re- 
port made  by  the  city  manager  of  Milton,  Oreg.    He  says: 

The  modern  electric  power  and  water  systems  operated  by  Mil- 
ton City  are  the  outcome  of  many  years  of  pioneering  In  the  field 
of  municipal  utility  ownership.  ,    ^  ^  ^ 

Back  In  1891  a  small  privately  owned  plant  was  establlBhed  here 
and  m  1893.  more  than  46  years  ago.  before  any  power  company 
was  onerating  In  this  district,  Milton  City  e£tabll?hed  a  small  mu- 
nicipal'y  owned  electric  power  plant  in  the  Miller  Bros,  mill, 
located  near  the  present  city  park,  to  furnifih  electric  ligbU  to  a 
few  of  the  business  houses. 

Since  that  time  the  plant  has  bpcn  enlarged  a  number  of  times 
and  later,  the  city  built  Its  own  plant  and  established  an  exten- 
sive electric-power  system.  The  last  major  addition  to  the  Bvstem 
was  the  hydro-power  plant  located  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Milton  near  the  Inter.sectlon  of  the  "Walla  Wall.i  River  and  the 
Couse  Creek  Roads.  This  plant.  Installed  In  1928.  Is  one  of  the 
most  modern  units  of  Its  kind  In  the  Northwest  with  a  capacity 
of  1,000  kilowatts.  Added  to  this,  the  capacity  of  the  lower  power 
plant  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  city,  gives  the  city  a 
total  of  1,800  kilowatts,  or  approximately  2.700  horsepower.  The 
lower  plant  Is  used  largely  for  emergency  and  stand-by  Rervice. 

While  the  power  systems  were  being  developed,  the  water  system 
was  improved  and  enlarged  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand 
for  scr^-ice.  Modern  filters  and  settling  basins  have  been  installed, 
the  wood  stave  pipes  replaced  until  now  the  city  has  an  all-metal 
water  system. 

In  i£»37  a  652-foot  city  well  was  drilled  and  a  100- horsepower 
pump  Instilled,  giving  a  maximum  capacity  of  75.000  gallons  of 
water  per  hour.  This  well  Is  used  for  emergency  and  stand-by 
rises  to  supplement  the  gravity  system  whenever  necessary. 
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The  same  pipe  line  which  supplies  water  to  the  hydro  power  plant 
furnished  the  source  of  supply  for  the  city  water  system. 

A  total  of  approximately  $570.558  32  has  been  Invested  in  the 
♦lectrlc  and  water  utilities  to  December  31.  1938.  Of  this  amoimt 
1396  378  38  Is  Invested  In  the  electric  system  and  $174.179  94  in 
the  water  system.  After  taking  depreciation,  the  net  fixed  assets 
of  the  electric  system  amounted  to  $242,748  98  and  the  net  fixed 
assets  of  the  water  .^vstem  amounted  to  $136,167  60 — the  total  net 
Value  of  the  two  utilities  b?ing  $378.91658  Other  as.«ets  of  the 
electric  and  water  svstems  amounting  to  $66  280  22  or  total  assets 
cf  $445  202  80  as  of  December  31.  1938.  The  total  bonded  debt  of 
the  utilities  as  of  December  31.  1938.  amounted  to  $234,000.  OI 
this  amount  $18,000  will  be  retired  in  1939. 

A  recent  refunding  Issue  of  water  bonds  sold  at  a  premium  of 
$140  per  thousand  with  Interest  rate  of  2'^  percent.  All  out- 
standing bonds  are  serial,  the  last  payment  being  due  in  1953. 

A  condensed  proflt-and-loss  statement  for  the  year  1938  follows. 
This  statement  indicates  the  healthy  condition  of  this  system. 

Statement  for  1938 

Earn'.nr.s $89,872.76 

Expenditures 37.  087.  52 

Profit   before  Interest   and  depreciation $52,785.24 

Interest $11,  715  00 

Depreciation - 18.648.13 

Total  depreciation  and  Interest 30.363.13 

Net   operating  profit _ 22.422.11 

In  addition  to  the  above-indicated  earnings,  the  electric  and 
water  systems  contribute  $2,000  cash  as  an  annual  franrhl.se  tax, 
and  contribute  street  lightinR,  service  to  public  buildings,  parks, 
flre-hydrant  rental,  etc..  to  the  value  of  approximately  $8,000,  or 
a  total  annual  contribution  of  $10,000. 

There  are  no  outstanding  warrants  against  cither  the  utilities 
or  general  fund  of  the  city.  During  the  years  the  utilities  have 
operated,  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  the  rate  payer 
and  large  contributions  of  cash  have  been  made  to  the  general 
fund  by  the  utility  fund.  The  city  tax  rate  has  averaged  about 
12  mills  for  the  past  12  years,  and  has  rarely  ever  exceeded  this 
amount. 

In  1938  the  city  installed  the  same  system  of  accounting  as  that 
used   by  private  companies. 

Milton  rates  are  now  aud  always  have  been  among  the  lowest 
In  the  State. 

Tlie  electric  system  serves  approximately  1.000  customers  and 
the  water  system  gives  service  to  about  600  customers  and  includes 
service  to  domestic,  industrial,  and  commercial  users  in  t>oth  Milton, 
Freewater.  and  adjacent  rural  areas 

Approximately  42  miles  of  distribution  lines  both  urban  and 
Interurban  are  required  to  serve  patrons  of  the  electric  power 
system.     Our  population  Is  1,576. 

George  Hibbert,  City  Manager. 


Roosevelt's  Foreip:n-Trade  Policy  Works  Injury  for 
American  Producers — Argentine  Beef  Is  Not 
Superior  to  American  Product 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

•  HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1. 1939 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
afternoon.  May  12,  1939.  President  Roosevelt  electrified  the 
entire  world  in  his  new  role  as  an  international  advertiser 
for  Argentine  canned  beef.  His  prejudicial  and  grossly  un- 
fair utterance  "that  the  Argentine  product  is  of  greatly 
superior  quality  as  compared  with  the  American  product" 
drew  the  front-page  headlines  in  the  newspapers  cf  the 
world.  In  fact,  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  boosting  Argentine  beef  as  being  better  than  the 
domestic  product  was  translated  into  57  or  more  languages 
for  the  peoples  of  the  world  within  24  hours  after  he  made  it. 

I  believe  in  advertising,  and  that  advertising  pays,  but 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  .^ense.  should  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  our  great  country  go  out  of  his  way  to  'throw  stones" 
at  American  producers  of  beef  when  he  well  knows  that  we 
produce  the  best  beef  in  the  world?  Business  concerns  in 
this  country  annually  pay  cut  millions  of  dollars  to  prom- 
inwit  people  in  the  news  for  their  favorable  mention  of  na- 
tionally advertised  products.    Such  statements  are  generally 


for  consumption  within  our  own  borders,  and  not  for  Inter- 
national digestion,  as  was  the  clear-cut  utterance  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  regard  to  the  superior  quality  and  cheap- 
ness of  Argentine  beef. 

The  cattle  producers  and  business  interests  of  Argentina 
rejoiced  over  President  Roosevelt's  voluntary  statement  on 
the  superior  qualities  and  lower  cost  of  Argentine  canned 
beef,  and  his  order  requiring  the  purchase  of  this  foreign 
beef  for  the  United  States  Navy.  Heralded  to  the  world,  this 
action  became  the  biggest  advertising  scoop  in  all  hLsiory. 

DIPLOM.\TlC    NECOTI.^TIONS    PRECEDED    THE    PRESIDENT'S    STATEMENT 

According  to  a  conspicuous  news  story  which  appeared 
under  large  headlines  in  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald  on  May 
13,  1939,  which  I  now  quote  as  published,  it  would  appear 
that  the  President's  statement  advertising  Argentine  beef, 
and  his  order  to  purchase  it  for  the  United  States  Nav-y.  was 
made  only  after  lengthy  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  and  the  Ambassador  to 
this  country  from  Argentina. 

[Prom  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald  of  May  13.  1939] 

SUPERIOR   TINNED    BEEE   FROM    RIVER   PL.\TE MR.    ROOSEVELT'S   TRIBUTE 

CO.NTRACTS    FOR    UNriED    STATES    NAVT FRANK    COMPARISON     EY     THE 

PRESIDENT 

Washington.  May  12. — Mr.  Roosevelt  opened  a  press  conference 
with  a  voluntary  statement  on  the  superior  qualities  and  lower 
cost  of  both  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  tinned  beef. 

He  said  that  if  the  provision  in  the  Navy  bill  forbidding  the 
Navy  to  buy  South  American  tinned  beef  remained  unchanged,  the 
Government  would  be  required  to  offer  inferior  food  to  the  110,000 
men  of  the  Navy  at  a  price  of  8  cents  a  pound  higher.  The  Navy, 
he  said,  had  informed  him  that  the  Argentine  product  was  su- 
perior. Domestic  tinned  beef  costs  23  cents  a  pound — 8  cents  more 
than  the  total  cost  of  the  imported  product. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  earlier  he  had  directed  the  Navy  to  ac- 
cept the  low  bid  of  the  Argentine  Meat  Producers'  Cotiperative. 
It  is  learned  that  the  order  followed  repeated  energetic  represen- 
tations to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  Argentine  Ambassador, 
Dr.  Felipe  A  E.spil.  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  Navy  was 
hesitating  whether  to  accept  the  bid. 

Dr.  Elspil  last  saw  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  the  Undar  Secretary  of  State, 
about  the  matter  during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  spring  vacation  in  Warm 
Springs,  Ga..  and  Mr.  Welles  communicated  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
The  international  nature  of  the  negot!atlons  was  revealed  today 
when  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the  President  on  tinned  beef  was 
Issued,  with  an  introductory  line  saying  that  the  letter  had  been 
written  "to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  date  April  13."  Evi- 
dently the  President  also  gave  instructions  direct  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Claude  Swanson. 

Diplomatic  observers  generally  feel  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action 
was  courageous,  because  It  will  probably  be  criticized  by  domestic 
cattlemen. 

Yesterday  one  of  the  Navy's  representatives  asked  the  Senate 
subcommittee  which  Is  studying  the  Navy  bill  to  eliminate  the 
restrictive  provision  agaiioiit  Argentine  beef,  and  there  are  some 
Indications  that  the  request  will  be  granted. 

Following  President  Roosevelt's  statement  on  May  12, 
daily  stories  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  Argentina  in 
which  it  is  noted  that  full  advantage  was  taken  of  our  Chief 
Executive's  generosity.  Space  will  not  permit  the  inclusion 
of  the  numerous  editorials  and  headline  news  stories  written 
in  both  Spanish  and  English.  I  do.  however,  quote  herewith 
two  additional  items  which  appeared  in  the  Buenos  Aires 
Herald  on  the  14Lh  and  15th  of  May  1939. 

(From  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald  of  May  14.  1939) 
[From  editorial  on  Argentine  meat) 
It   Is   sincerely   to   be   hoped   that   President   Roosevelt   will    be 
able  to  persuade  the  United  States  Congress  to  eliminate  the  clause 
'    in  a  bill  recently  presented  to  that  body  which  provides  that  only 
'    American  canned  meat  shall  be  eaten  hy  the  United  States  Navy 
and  Army.     This  means,  of  course,  that  the  Navy  and  Army  will 
have  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  their  requirements  and  the 
quality  is  not  so  high. 

[From  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald  of  May  15,  19391 

Wni.  BEET   RUIN   ROOSEVELT ARGENTINE   PURCHASE   RAISES    MIDDLE    WEST 

STORM 

Washington,  Mav  14 —The  Arrrentine  beef  purchase,  besides 
threatening  to  become  a  major  political  Issue,  Is  also  expected  to 
clarify  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  "good  neight»or  policy"  and 
to  test  the  congressional  willingness  to  yield  minor  trade  conces- 
sions on  behalf  of  pan-Americanism, 

AMERICAN    FARMERS    ANCRILT    PROTEST 

The  President's  unfortunate  advocacy  of  Argentine  canned 
beef  became  an  overnight  topic  for  household  discussion  in 
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every  American  home.  Fanners  and  cattle  producers  an- 
grily protested  the  President's  action  requiring  our  NavT 
to  purchase  Argentine  canned  beef,  because  he  said  that 
it  was  superior  and  cheaper  than  our  domestic  product. 
Scores  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  farmers  and  farm  or- 
ganizations were  received  by  Representatives  and  Senators 
in  Congress,  demanding  the  parage  of  a  law  to  prohibit 
the  President  from  buying  Argentine  beef  for  the  Na\'y,  and 
requiring  the  purchase  of  farm  products  produced  by  Ameri- 
can farmers.  This  suggestion  from  American  producers  was 
speedily  enacted  into  law  as  a  part  of  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill. 

COMMENT  IN  THl  HALLS   OT  CONGRESS 

The  President's  statement  on  Argentine  beef  caused  a 
furor  in  both  bodies  of  Congress,  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives from  agricultural  sections,  irrespective  of  pohtical 
affiliations,  expressed  themselves  in  no  uncertain  terms  in 
behalf  of  American  producers.  I  quote  briefly  from  some 
of  the  congressional  comment: 

Senator  Adams,  of  Colorado,  suggested  that  "If  we  are  to  have 
the  American  Navy  fighting  on  foreign  beef,  we  might  as  well 
go  a  step  further  and  have  our  battleships  built  in  England  or 
get  our  armor  plate  from  Belgium."  "We're  trying  to  maintain 
a  higher  standard  of  living  In  this  country,  but  we  can't  do  it 
without  paying  for  It."  he  said.  "H  we  want  to  compete  on  the 
level  of  the  people  on  the  plains  of  Argentina,  we'll  have  to^cut 
out  our  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages." 

Senator  OMahoney.  of  Wyoming,  said  his  understanding  was 
that  the  Argentine  Meat  Producers  Cooperative  was  actually  a 
Government  institution  and  that  its  products  had  what  amounted 
to  a  subsidy.  "United  States  producers."  he  said,  "cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  with  products  of  foreign  government  corpora- 
tions." 

Congressman  Carlson,  of  Kansas,  made  the  following  signlncant 
statement:  "The  farmers  and  livestock  producers  have  suffered 
from  large  Importations  of  farm  products  and  competitive  com- 
modities during  recent  years,  and  now  the  President  infers  that 
he  does  not  believe  the  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  Ameri- 
can market." 

Congressman  Rich,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  not  a  farmer,  causti- 
cally said:  "Where  is  there  any  Incentive  to  have  the  slogan  'Buy 
American'  if  our  trusted  oflBcers  betray  us?  How  will  we  put  our 
men  back  to  work  If  we  give  foreign  countries  our  business,  otu: 
money,  and  our  goodwill?" 

Ccngrcssman  Springer,  of  Indiana,  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  stated: 
"Our  President  can  materially  aid  the  people  of  our  Nation  by 
observing  the  existing  laws  and  by  permitting  our  Navy  to  consume 
American  food — and  not  the  food  produced  in  some  foreign  land." 

Senator  Capper,  of  Kan.sas,  was  thoroughly  aroused  over  the  Piesi- 
dent's  statement  a:'.d  said  in  the  Senaie:  "Mr.  President,  the  entire 
middle  and  far  Wast  and  Southwest  were  shocked  Friday  n!ght 
to  learn  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  insisting  that  the  United  States 
Navy  buy  Argentine  canned  beef  In  preference  to  beef  produced 
and  processed  in  the  United  States." 

PROTESTS   FBOM    LIVESTOCK   ASSOCIATIONS 

D.  M.  Hildebrand,  of  Seeward.  Nebr.,  president  of  the 
United  States  Livestock  Association,  issued  the  following 
statement: 

The  fact  that  the  present  administration  has  seen  fit  to  buy 
beef  from  Argentina  when  our  own  livestock  producers  have  been 
working  under  a  heavy  handicap  for  the  last  4  or  5  years  Indicates 
that  It  Is  not  in  sympathy  with  making  a  market  for  our  feed 
grains,  as  the  only  market  the  farmer  has  for  corn  and  byproducts 
of  the  farm  is  Lvestock. 

With  taxes  moun'.ing,  certainly  the  livestock  producers  in  the 
United  suites  should  have  the  first  opportunity  in  the  American 
market. 

The  best  aid  that  agriculture  and  livestock  producers  can  have 
is  to  provide  a  market  for  what  we  produce  in  the  United  States. 
When  the  United  States  Government  buys  Argentine  beef,  and  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  maiies  a  public  statement  that 
Argentine  beef  is  superior,  other  consumers  of  beef  are  encour- 
aged to  do  the  same  thing. 

We  question  the  statement  that  Argentine  beef  Is  better  than 
American  corn-fed  beef. 

I  think  Congress  should  pass  a  law  prohibiting  our  Govern- 
ment from  supplying  its  reeds  for  livestock  products  from  abroad 
so  long  as  they  can  be  produced  in  this  country. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from  President  Ljung- 
dahl  and  Secretary  Miller,  of  the  Kansas  State  Livestock 
Association: 

Members  of  the  Kansas  Livestock  Association  and  beef  producers 
throughout  the  State  are  shocked  by  press  reports  to  the  effect 
that  our  President  has  approved  the  purchase  of  canned  corned 
beef  from  Areentma  for  use  in  feeding  the  Navy.  Not  only  are 
livestock  producers  shocked,  but  indignant,  at  the  inference  that 
canned  corned  beef  processed  in  this  country  is  Inferica:  to  the 


Argentine  product.  We  urge  immediate  cancelation  of  the  Argen- 
tine purchase  order. 

Producers  of  meat  animals  throughout  our  country  need  every 
possible  help  in  obtaining  the  very  best  market  for  their  products. 
Recent  years  of  severe  drought  and  unfavorable  market*  have 
brought  serious  lo.sses  to  livestock  producers,  and,  if  they  survive 
these  looses,  must  have  every  advantage  possible  in  marketing  meat 
animals. 

Our  beef  producers  naturally  object  to  being  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  so-called  good-neighbor  policy  and  no  good  neighbor  would 
expect  it. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  15,  1939,  and  which  I  quote  in  part,  gives  an  insight  into 
the  motives  of  the  President  with  reference  to  the  Argen- 
tine beef  incident.    I  quote  from  the  editorial: 

In  approving  the  purcha.se  of  a  relatively  small  order  of  corned 
beef  from  the  Argentine.  Mr.  Roosevelt  apparently  had  in  mind 
two  objectives.  One  was  to  throw  a  sop  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  the 
exclusion  of  Argentine  beef  from  this  country  is  bitterly  resented. 
The  other  was  doubtless  to  chide  the  Senate  for  iU  failure  to 
ratify  the  Argentine  Sanitary  Convention.  That  agreement  would 
permit  our  Latin-American  neighbor  to  send  us  beef  from  those 
parts  of  its  area  wliich  are  entirely  free  of  the  hoof-and-mouth 
disease. 

ARGENTINE     SANITARY     CONVENTION 

President  Roosevelt  is  trying  desperately  to  secure  a 
change  in  the  Sanitary  Convention  with  Argentina,  which  now 
prohibits  the  shipment  of  cattle  and  fresh  beef  into  this 
country,  so  as  to  allow  by  treaty  the  flooding  of  our  markets 
with  beef  and  cattle  produced  in  Argentina  and  other  South 
American  countries.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeds  in  this  at- 
tempt, it  plainly  means  complete  destruction  for  American 
livestock  producers.  They  cannot  compete  with  the  cheaply 
produced  products  from  South  America. 

In  connection  with  the  Argentine  sanitary  agreement,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease  is  very 
prevalent  in  Argentina  and  other  South  American  countries. 
This  dreaded  disease  has  been  eradicated  in  the  United 
States  at  great  expense  to  American  producers  of  livestock. 
Stringent  laws  have  been  enacted  by  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  to  clean  up  hoof-and-mouth  disease  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  existing  agreement  with  Argentina 
is  broken  down,  as  demanded  by  the  President,  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  good-neighbor  policy,  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  a  recurrence  of  this  dreaded  disease  in  this  coun- 
try. The  existing  treaty  should  not  be  changed,  and  all 
foreigners  who  ship  beef  or  other  products  to  the  United 
States  should  be  required  to  comply  with  sanitary  laws  now 
imposed  against  American  producers. 

NEW    DEAL   FOREIGN-TRADE    POLICT    WILL   KVUt   AMERICAN    PRODUCERS 

The  good  neighbor  reciprocal  trade  policies  of  President 
Roosevelt  have  brought  about  large  importations  into  tliis 
country  of  cheaply  produced  farm  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. As  a  result  of  this  strange  philo.sophy  the  American 
market  has  been  glutted,  prices  depressed,  and  millions  of 
people  have  been  forced  to  continue  on  relief.  The  Federal 
Government  pays  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
farmers  so  that  they  will  produce  less,  and  during  the  same 
period  our  Chief  Executive,  through  the  power  vested  in 
him  by  a  rubber-stamp  Congress  of  the  past,  reduces  tariff 
duties  and  literally  invites  foreign  producers  to  ship  more 
competitive  products  into  the  American  market.  In  other 
words,  the  American  market  is  being  given  away  to  cheap 
foreign  production.  This  policy  should  be  discontinued  and 
our  domestic  market  preserved  for  American  producers. 

Import  figtires  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  plainly 
disclose  that  the  reciprocal-trade  policy  of  the  New  Deal 
is  working  to  the  disadvantage  of  American  farmers.  TTie 
late'^t  flgures  from  the  Department,  covering  the  first  6 
months  of  1939,  discIo.se  the  following  fact.s:  Imports  of 
cattle,  6  months  1939,  48G  497  head,  as  against  242,584  head 
for  the  same  period  in  1938.  Imports  cf  other  meat  products, 
which  include  beef.  pork,  and  poultry,  amounted  to  79,472,- 
315  pounds  for  the  first  6  months  of  1939,  as  against 
75.884,822  pounds  for  the  first  6  months  of  1938.  The  total 
value  of  imports  of  merchandise  for  consumption  for  the 

i   first  6  months  of  1939  amounts  to  $1,071,731,663,  as  against 

I  $943,315,226  for  the  same  period  in  1938. 
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American  fanners  engaged  in  the  production  of  hogs  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  despite  falling  prices  for  their 
pork  products,  the  importations  cf  pork  still  continue  on  a 
large  scale.  For  the  first  6  months  of  1939,  the  imports  of 
cheaply  produced  perk.  ham.s,  shoulders,  bacon,  and  pickled 
pork  amounted  to  25.827.000  pounds,  as  against  25.661.000 
pounds  for  the  .same  period  for  1938.  Our  domestic  market 
i.s  ako  being  flooded  with  cheaply-produced  foreign  fats  and 
oils,  which  also  works  to  the  detriment  of  all  of  the  farm- 
ers in  America.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  American  farmers  will  be  receiving 
less  than  $5  a  hundred  for  their  hogs  this  fall. 

A  large  percentage  of  American  farmers  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  reciprocal-trade  program,  as  well  as  the 
present  A.  A.  A.  farm  program,  is  working  to  their  detri- 
ment. When  Congress  reconvenes  in  January,  the  first 
order  of  business  .should  be  the  repeal  of  undesirable  policies 
and  programs,  and  the  enactment  of  sound  farm  legislation 
which  will  have  for  its  main  objective  the  protection  of 
the  American  market  for  domestic  producers  and  a  restora- 
tion of  an  American  price  level. 


Business  Improvement 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  August  2,  1939 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENT 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  three  articles  in  refer- 
ence to  the  very  eloquent  and  brilliant  speech  delivered  a 
few  days  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  t  Mr.  0"M.mioney]. 
First  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  extracts  from 
an  article  by  Arthur  Krock  entitled  "The  First  Har- 
binger of  Good  Business  News";  next  an  editorial  from 
LatxDr  entitled  "Nature  Mocks  Intelligence  of  Men."  and 
third  an  article  by  David  Lawrence  entitled  "Senate  Gives 
'Go'  Signal  to  Business." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  New  York  Times) 

Thk  First  H.\RBiNcirx  or  Good  Business  News 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  July  13 — Hardy  and  hopeful  Is  the  prophet  who 
will  predict  a  real  and  substantial  boom  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  incumbency  of  the  New  Deal  in  Wash- 
ington. Risk  Investors  are  too  wary  of  the  President,  and  the 
Presidi'nt  Is  too  suspicious  of  risk  investors  to  generate  a  bcom 
era.  li>20's  style.  But  this  does  not  preclude  the  arrival  of  better 
business  such  as  now  is  indicated  by  rLsing  Wall  Street  prices  and 
reports  from  the  industrial  field 

How  long  the  current  hopeful  statistics  will  continue  Is  depend- 
ent to  a  great  extent  on  Washington,  which  means  largely  the 
President.  He  cp.n,  as  often  in  the  past,  act  or  speak  in  such  a 
way  as  to  chill  the  mounting  blood  of  capital  and  production  and 
somewhat  contract  the  expanding  thread  in  the  business  ther- 
mometer. If  Congress  continues  to  fhcw  enough  resistance  to  the 
Executive  to  give  added  as-surance  that  the  rubber-stamp  period 
Is  ended,  however — and  especially  if  Congress  adjourns  without 
passing  any  alarming  items  of  lej^islaticn — some  economic  ob- 
Bcrvers  believe  that  rather  better  times  will  persist  for  the  re- 
minder of  tht  year. 

BITS     or    BCSINESS     CKEER 

Another  solvent  of  business  worry  has  been  the  management 
by  Senator  O  M.*honet  of  the  antlmonopoly  Inquiry  and  the  calm 
nature  of  Its  preliminary  report. 

In  part  to  these  reasons  the  improved  Industrial  Indexes  could 
be  assigned.  But  as  early  as  last  April  the  head  of  the  economics 
department  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  corporations  In 
the  world  made  a  report  which  anticipated  better  business.  His 
report  was  made  privately  to  his  associates,  but  its  outlines  were 
sketched  by  this  correspondent  In  the  New  York  Times  on  May 
6.     The  ecunomlst.  who  was  the  first  harbinger  of  this  optixrusm. 


gave  seven  reasons  for  his  conclusion  that  "business  •  •  •  Is 
not  so  bad:  In  fact.  It  Is  pretty  good,  although  this  will  be  news 
In  the  gloomy  East."     These  were  his  reasons: 

Labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  are  near  the  lowest  record  point. 
Output  per  man  per  hour  is  near  the  highest  record  point.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of  Industrial  production  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1939  was  almost  as  high  as  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1938:  and  manufacturers,  having  diminished  their  inventories, 
must  buy  to  keep  going.  Fall  consumers'  goods  hold  up  well, 
mall -order  houses  are  making  new-high  records,  and  chain  stores 
show  very  good  trade.  Farm  income  is  about  the  same  as  in  1938; 
though  prices  are  down,  the  less  is  made  up  by  volume.  Residen- 
tial building  has  shot  up  amazingly,  largely  because  of  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  Administrator  McEtonald  of  the  F.  H.  A.  And 
general  prices  have  not  advanced. 

new    dealers   StJRPRISED 

In  reporting  the  economist's  summary  this  correspondent  wrote 
that  it  did  not  forecast  a  boom,  "merely  the  picture  of  a  possible 
status  quo  under  which  business  and  labor  can  live  modestly." 
Perhaps  that  status  quo  now.  if  only  temporarily,  has  come  to 
exist. 

The  summary  was  greeted  with  surprise,  some  Incredulity  and 
much  scofflng.  Particularly  surprised  seemed  to  be  various  agen- 
cies of  the  New  Deal,  including  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, all  of  which  wanted  to  be  assured  that  the  economist 
rtally  existed  and  that  his  employers  were  truly  large  and  impor- 
tcnt.  They  were  so  assured,  with  the  additional  Information  that 
these  employers  are  prominent  critics  of  the  New  Deal. 

If  there  has  been  a  business  turn  it  was  called  outside  Wash- 
ington. This  note  Is  set  down  in  memory  of  the  many  occasions 
when  Leon  Henderson  and  others  have  asserted  an  administration 
monopoly  on  economic  foresight. 

[From   Labor.   Washington.   D.   C.  of   July  25,    1939] 
"Natitre  Mocks  Inteliicence  of  Men'—- Senator  O'Mahonet  Pre- 
sents   A    Stinging    Indictment    or    the    CRtrcL    Absurdities    of 

America's   Economic   "SET-tn»' 

Before  he  was  a  lawyer  and  a  legislator.  Senator  Joseph  C. 
OMahoney  was  a  newspaper  man.  and  a  good  one.  In  those  far- 
off  days  he  wrote  many  editorials,  but  never  did  he  present  a  great 
issue  more  clearly  and  Impressively  than  in  his  statement  of 
America's  economic  condition  in  the  preliminary  report  of  his 
Monopoly  Committee,  made  public  this  week.    The  Senator  wrote: 

"People  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  cannot  find  employ- 
ment. 

"People   who  are  hungry  cannot  provide  themselves  with  food. 

"People  who  produce  what  the  Idle  and  the  hungry  need,  can- 
not sell  It  and.  Indeed,  can  find  a  market  for  only  a  small  portion 
of  what  they  are  capable  of  producing. 

"Owners  of  money  ahd  owners  of  machines  cannot  put  their 
property  to  sure  and  certain  use. 

"The  abundance  of  nature  mocks  the  Intelligence  of  men.  who 
seem  Incapable  of  distributing  It  among  their  own  kind,  either 
equitably  or  profitably." 

What  answer  can  our  statesmen  make  to  that  Indictment? 
"The  abundance  of  nature  mocks  the  Intelligence  of  men!" 
There's  a  line  which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Nature  and  Nature's  God  have  been 
more  than  generous  to  us,  but  nevertheless.  In  the  midst  of  this 
superabundance,  we  condemn  to  slow  starvation  millions  of  our 
fellow  Americans,  able  and  anxious  to  work.  I 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  I,  1939] 

Senate  Gives  "Go"  Signal  to  Business — Purs  Check  on  United 
States  Loans  for  Competing  Power  , 

(By  David  Lawrence)  ! 

Free  private  enterprise  in  the  United  States  has  been  given  a 
significant  assurance  by  the  United  States  Senate — an  assurance 
against  abuse  of  lending  power  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
vote  Is  interesting  In  that  con.-crvatlvc  Democrats  and  Republicans 
as  well  as  a  number  of  administration  Democrats  Joined  In  approv- 
ing a  declaration  cf  policy  written  by  Senator  OMahoney,  of 
Wyoming. 

The  particular  amendment  to  the  lending  bill  which  was  adopted 
concerned  a  prohibition  of  the  po;s.ble  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
encourage  municipalities  to  borrow  mcney  to  build  competing  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plants  without  taking  Into  account  whether 
adequate  service  existed,  or  whether  the  existing  facilities  could 
be  purchased  on  a  reasonable  basis.  It  went  further  than  a  pro- 
hibition against  electric  light  competition  and  struck  out  also 
against  the  possible  invasion  of  all  private  enterprises  by  Govern- 
ment operations. 

Perhaps  the  most  challenging  speech  In  many  weeks — at  least 
several  Senators  characterized  it  as  such — came  from  Senator 
O'Mahonet  when  he  commented  on  an  attempt  by  Senator  Norris. 
of  Nebraska,  public-owned  advccato,  to  defeat  his  amendment 
on  the  ground  it  might  give  power  companies  a  loophole  for  delay 
and  litigation.    Said  Mr.  O'Mahonet  In  part: 

•So  I  say  to  the  Senate,  .stop  all  this  quibbling  about  what  Is 
going  to  happen  with  a  $350,000  000  loan  fund,  stop  all  quibbling 
about  the  right  of  some  municipality  to  obtain  a  loan  to  build  a 
utility  in  competition  with  an  existing  utility.  The  fight  against 
abuses  by  corporate  power  baa  been  practically  won.    I  believe  It 
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bss  been  completely  won.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  great  reasons 
why  the  fight  has  been  won  Is  because  Senators  like  the  dlsiin- 
gtilshed  and  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Norris]  have  been 
willing  to  stand  upon  the  floor  of  this  body  and  out  on  the  etump 
to  wage  a  fight  for  free  private  enterprise. 

BUSINESS    WANTS   SIGNAL 

"Free  private  enterprise  is  endangered  not  only  by  monopoly. 
It  Is  also  endangered  by  Government.  My  experience  during  the 
past  12  months  with  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
has  convinced  me  that  90  percent  of  all  the  businessmen  In  the 
United  States  want  only  the  opportunity  to  go  forward.  I  say 
give  them  the  signal  by  adopting  this  amendment." 

The  Senate  followed  Mr.  O'Mahpnsy's  advice,  but  It  was  Inter- 
esting to  observe  that  the  conservative  or  Independent  Democrats 
earlier  had  voted  down  a  more  extreme  proposal  which  would  have 
prevented  any  public  funds  from  being  borrowed  by  municipalities 
seeking  to  have  their  own  electric  power  and  light  plants. 

This  is  a  plain  indication  that  the  Democrats  who  are  called 
"conservatives"  are  not  at  all  takini?  an  extreme  or  ultra-conserva- 
tive position,  and  that  the  administration  might  well  have  had  In 
other  votes  a  substantial  number  of  supporters  from  the  ranks  of 
these  Democrats.  Tlie  so-called  rebellion  in  Congress,  whereby  in 
recent  davs  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  has  been 
whittling  "away  the  administration's  measures.  Is  by  no  means  a 
well-oiled  affair.  It  Is  a  spur  of  the  moment  division  based  on 
dl.strust  to  a  certain  extent  of  bureaucratic  power  hitherto  voted 
in  blanket  form,  and  largelv  on  the  failure  of  the  administration 
to  consult  Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate  Irrespective  of 
faction. 

KILLED     liffOHE     CONSERVATm:     PLAN 

Had  the  con.«ervatlve  Democrats  been  merely  seeking  to  embarrass 
the  administration  they  would  have  voted  for  the  extra  amend- 
ment proposed  bv  Senator  Danaher,  of  Connecticut,  which  en- 
deavored to  put  the  Senate  on  record  against  any  Government  aid 
for  all  possible  competing  enterprises.  Mr.  O'Mahoneys  proposal 
with  a  provision  for  a  public  hearing  by  the  Federal  Works 
Admlnl.strator  and  with  other  restrictions  seemed  to  embody  a 
policy  fair  on  the  one  hand,  to  private  enterprise  and.  on  the 
other,  to  the  municipalities  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  public 
borrowings.  It  was  by  no  mean.s  what  might  be  called  a  retrogres- 
sive step,  for  It  puts  into  law  what  the  President  and  his  associates 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  have  pledged  in- 
fcnnally,  but  which  could  not  serve  as  effectively  as  a  legal  guaranty 
until  Congress  embodied  It  In  a  formal  statute. 

The  vote  of  45  to  25  dors  not  by  any  means  reflect  the  pro  and 
anti  sentiment  on  public  ownership.  Among  the  votes  cast  against 
the  Danaher  amendment  were  some  Republicans  and  Democrats 
who  would  have  preterred  the  more  extreme  proposals  and  did  not 
wish  even  by  indirection  to  seem  to  favor  Federal  funds  for  com- 
peting plants  to  be  const nicted  by  municipalities.  On  the  whole, 
the  votes  In  the  Senate  last  Saturday  show  clearly  that  the  Senate 
believes  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  drifting  rapidly  away  from 
allowing  public  funds  to  be  used  to  break  down  the  system  of  free 
private  enterprise. 

The  Difference  Between  English  Housing  Acts  and 
the  United  States  Housing  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Nathan  Straus  told 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  he  is  a  student  of 
housing.  Whether  he  is  or  not.  his  position  should  require 
him  to  know  at  least  something  about  it.  He  refers  con- 
stantly to  England's  experience  in  public  housing.  He  says 
we  are  following  the  English  plan. 

In  brief,  then — 

Said  Mr.  Straus — 
the  American  plan  simply  represents  an  adaptation  of  the  English 
one  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  country.     (Hearings,  p.  139.) 

To  which  Mr.  Leon  Keyserling,  head  attorney  for  U.  S.  H.  A., 
chimed: 

I  am  fairly  certain  that  there  Is  no  material  difTerence  between 
them. 

That  is.  between  the  English  and  curs. 

There  is  actually  very  little  similarity  between  the  English 
housing  acts  and  their  operation  and  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  and  its  operation. 


We  have  a  U.  S.  H.  A.  England  has  no  B.  H.  A.— British 
Housing  Authority.  The  British  Exchequer,  or  Treasury, 
takes  care  of  all  grants  and  subsidies  made  by  the  central 
government  with  respect  to  public  housing. 

We  have  local  housing  authorities,  set  up  as  independent 
bodies,  "corporate  and  poUtic."  ^^^th  absolutely  no  resources 
of  their  own,  set  up  specifically  within  the  last  2  years  to  do 
but  one  thing,  namely,  serve  as  agencies  or  simple  dummies 
of  the  United  Stales  Housing  Authority  to  carry  on  its  finan- 
cial transactions.  In  England  there  is  nothing  even  remotely 
like  this.  There  duly  constituted  local  governmental  bodies, 
county  borough  councils,  borough  councils,  and  uiban  and 
rural  district  councils,  which  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  years,  and  correspond  to  our  counties  and  municipali- 
ties, carry  on  the  local  work  of  constructing  and  operating 
the  houses. 

United  States  Housing  Authority  projects  are  exempt  from 
real-estate  taxes.  English  public -housing  projects  are  not  so 
exempted. 

The  U.  S.  H.  A.  makes  an  enormous  fabricated-housing 

profit. 
The  English  Government  permits  no  such  gross  deception 

of  its  people. 

The  United  States  Government  is  now  obligating  itself  to 
pay  annual  rent  subsidies  per  family  of  from  $100  to  $234. 
or  an  average  of  $184.  each  year  over  the  next  60  years. 

The  British  Exchequer  obligates  itself  to  pay  annually  to 
each  family  a  subsidy  of  $26.60,  or  in  exceptional  cases  $31.44. 
or  an  average  not  exceeding  $29.  for  40  years. 

(In  the  case  of  flats  of  more  than  three  stories,  the  sub- 
sidies in  England  are  higher,  but  the  report  for  April  of  this 
year  shows  these  to  be  only  5  percent  of  the  total  houses 
built.) 

The  full  amount  for  which  our  Federal  Government  obh- 
gates  itself  to  pay  rent  subsidies  to  each  family  is  between 
$6,000  and  $14,000,  the  average  being  $10,000. 

This  compares  with  $1,084  and  $1,257  for  England,  or  an 
average  of  $1,160. 

The  local  political  subdivisions  in  England  contribute  $13.28 
annually  per  dwelling  unit,  and  in  exceptional  cases  $18. 

Our  municipalities,  in  granting  tax  exemptions,  contribute 
an  average  annual  rent  subsidy  to  each  family  cf  $83. 

Our  total  annual  subsidies  over  the  60  years,  per  family. 
Federal  and  local,  run  up  as  high  as  $20,000  < Syracuse,  N.  Y.), 
and  average  $16,000. 

English  total  subsidies,  over  the  40-year  period,  per  family, 
exchequer  and  local,  except  multistory  flats,  run  from  $1,595 
to  $1,982,  or  an  average  of  less  than  $1,800. 

I  understand,  up  to  nov;.  England  has  constructed  about 
1,280.000  public  houses,  that  the  exchequer  has  paid  out 
$870,000,000  in  subsidies  thus  far;  that  existing  contracts  call 
for  payment  of  seme  $2,000,000,000  more  by  the  exchequer 
during  the  years  to  come  in  annual  subsidies  on  houses 
already  erected  or  under  construction. 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  subsidies  paid  and  to  be  paid  by 
the  Exchequer  is  about  two  and  three-fourths  billion  dollars. 
At  present  building  costs  and  with  the  present  United  States 
Housing  Authority  financial  arrangement,  together  with  the 
gigantic  housing  bureaucracy  and  its  criminal  waste,  the 
same  number  of  houses  would  Involve  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  subsidies  in  the  amount  of  more  than  $14,000,000,000 
and  our  municipalities  $6,500,000,000,  or  a  total  of  more  than 
$20,000,000,000. 

And.  bear  in  mind,  the  EngUsh  subsidies  cited  cover  the 
original  English  housing  plan,  which  was  abandoned  because 
it  was  seen  that  it  would  wreck  the  British  Exchequer. 

The  English  housing  acts  are  forthrijjht  laws  which  can 
readily  be  understood  by  the  average  person. 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  is  certainly  not  a  forthright 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  equivocal  and  ambiguous  In  the 
extreme.  I  know  of  no  other  statute  that  Is  so  difficult  to 
disentangle  and  understand  as  this  act.  Certainly  it  cannot 
be  understood  by  the  average  person. 
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Kepublican  Attempts  to  Mislead  American  Farmers 

Fail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKrRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2.  1939 
'  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  appeared  in 
the  Conor EssioN.^L  Record  of  July  22  and  July  26  tables 
showing  increases  of  agricultural  imports,  allegedly  resulting 
from  trade  agreements.  Five  months  of  1938  were  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1939.  Following  is  the  list 
of  products  which  was  given:  Cattle;  cheese;  wheat  for  mill- 
ing and  export:  wheat  byproduct  feeds:  flaxseed;  wool  and 
mohair;  hides  and  skins;  tobacco,  unmanufactured;  cotton, 
unmanufactured;  molasses  (inedible);  eggs  in  shell:  pota- 
toes, white  or  Irish;  cottonseed  oil;  cottonseed  cake  and 
meal;  peanut  oil;  oats;  maple  sugar  and  sirup;  tapioca;  hay; 
canned  beef.  hams,  bacon,  and  so  forth:  silver-lox  fur  skins; 
tomatoes,  canned;  pineapples  (preserved  or  prepared); 
apples,  fresh;  cashew  nuts;  potato  starch. 

THEY    CANNOT    GET    BY    WITH    PADDING 

One  would  naturally  expect  to  find,  after  a  condemnation 
«f  trade  agreements  as  they  relate  to  imports  of  agricultural 
products,  that  reductions  in  duty  or  some  other  po.sitive  con- 
cession had  been  granted  on  each  of  the  items  listed.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  The  following  items  in  the  list  appearing  in 
the  Record  have  not  been  subject  to  lower  rates  of  duty  or 
even  included  as  a  qualified  concession  to  foreign  countries 
in  trade  agreements:  <1>  wheat  for  milling  and  export;  (2) 
flaxseed;  (3)  wool  and  mohair;  (4)  hides  and  skins;  (5> 
cotton,  unmanufactured:  <6»  cottonseed  oil:  (7>  cottonseed 
cake  and  meal;  <8)  canned  beef ;  i9»  canned  tomatoes;  (10) 
peanuts;  (11>  cashew  nuts;  (12)  peanut  oil. 

In  order  that  a  superficial  case  against  trade  agreements 
might  be  indicated,  the  list  is  thus  diluted  by  nearly  one- 
half.  Twelve  out  of  twenty-seven  items  are  clear  outside  of 
trade  agreements.  This  necessity  for  padding  indicates  the 
difficulty  the  opposition  has  in  making  r.  case  against  trade 
agreements,  even  assuming  that  the  increased  imports  are 
bad  in  themseU'es  and  solely  resulted  from  trade  agree- 
ments. Not  satisfied  with  this  misrepresentation  they  dupli- 
cate a  number  of  items.  For  example  total  m(^at  products 
arc  given,  then  thn  figures  for  various  meat  items  which 
represent  the  same  thing  are  shown. 

I  Additional  items  in  the  list  have  been  included  in  agree- 
ments only  in  a  qualified  manner;  that  is,  the  imports  are 
limited  by  quota  or  some  other  arrangement  so  that  the 
figures  given  in  the  table  referred  to  usually  represent  much 
more  than  the  imports  of  the  item  involved  in  the  conces- 
sion granted  in  trade  agreements.  The  purpose  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  is  to  expand  foreign  trade  and  in  order 
to  expand  exports  we  have  to  expand  impwrts,  and  when  re- 
ductions are  made  in  duties  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
expanded  trade,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  import 
figures  on  the  following  items  listed  as  agreement  items  by 
opponents  represent  more  than  the  imports  of  the  products 
on  which  concessions  were  granted: 

(1)  Cattle:  Imports  under  reduced  duty  are  limited  by 
quota  and  the  rates  of  duty  on  more  than  half  of  the  num- 
ber shown  were  not  reduced  by  trade  agreements.  Further- 
more, the  imports  permitted  under  lower  rates  of  duty  con- 
stitute a  small  fraction  of  the  domestic  consumption. 

(2)  Cheese:  Not  all  kinds  and  types  of  cheese  have  been 
subject  to  lower  rates  of  duty.  Reductions  were  made  on 
specialty  types  of  cheese,  some  of  which  are  not  produced  in 
the  United  States:  the  import  figures  represent  total  imports 
into  the  United  States. 


(3)  Tobacco:  The  figures  represent  total  Impcrts  while 
concessions  were  granted  on  two  particular  types  and  grades 
not  produced  in  the  United  States  in  large  quantities.  A 
concession  was  granted  on  wrapper  tobacco  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  domestic  producers  of  filler  tobacco:  a 
conce.'sion  was  granted  on  oriental  tobacco,  a  type  net  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States,  for  making  cigareltes.  The 
exports  of  tobacco  are  several  times  as  great  as  the  imports. 

(4t  Molasses:  Import  figures  given  represent  inedible  mo- 
lasses. The  reduction  in  duty  on  molasses  was  limited  to 
1.500.000  gallons;  the  Import  figures  for  the  first  5  months 
of  1939.  as  given  in  the  Record,  was  82.407.000  gallons. 
Obviously,  the  reduced  duty  could  not  apply  to  any  signifi- 
cant quantity  of  the  imports  shown. 

(5)  Hams,  shoulders,  bacon,  etc.:  Import  figures  largely 
represent  canned  ham  from  Poland  and  Danzig  on  which 
no  reductions  in  duty  have  been  made.  Exports  of  pork 
and  pork  products  greatly  exceeded  the  imports. 

(6)  Potatoes:  Seasonal  reductions  were  made  in  duty  and 
there  are  quota  limitations  on  imports.  Exports  of  potatoes 
are  usually  greater  than  imports.  The  imports  for  the  first 
5  months  of  1939  were  36,000.000  pounds  less  than  the  first 

5  months  of  1929. 

(7)  Tapioca,  sago,  and  so  forth:  There,  of  course,  could 
be  no  reduction  in  the  duty  on  tapioca,  saco,  and  so  forth, 
because  these  products  have  long  entered  free  of  duty,  bcinij 
left  there  by  both  the  Tariffs  Acts  of  1922  and  1930.  Th3 
free  status  was  bound  in  the  agreement  with  the  Nether- 
lands. This  concession  has  not  permitted  a  single  addi- 
tional pound  to  enter  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  imports  are  actually  competitive  with 
domestic  products. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  not  only  is  the  list  of  items  "padded" 
by  a  large  percentage  but  the  fijures  which  should  repre- 
sent the  items  on  which  concessions  were  granted  are  also 
exaggerated  in  order  to  make  an  unfavorable  case  against 
trade  agreements.  This  sort  of  misrepresentation  is  not 
accidental.  Opponents  of  the  program  are  hard-pressed 
when  they  have  to  go  to  such  extremes.  Those  preparing 
these  tables  have  every  necessary  facility  for  obtaining  the 
correct  information  in  Washington.  They  may  get  by  with 
these  statements  for  a  while,  but  eventually  the  facts  will 
come  out. 

UNSOUND   CONCLUSIONS    FROM    INCOMPLETE    DATA 

Before  any  hasty  conclusions  are  drawn  regarding  a  few 
months'  imports  or  exports  in  any  product,  it  should  be 
understood  that  such  trade  reflects  short-time  demand  and 
supply  conditions  which  depend  upon  industrial  activity. 
prices,  and  many  other  factors  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.    The  trade  in  many  products  is  seasonal  and  even 

6  months'  figures  may  not  be  indicative  of  the  extent  of  it 
for  a  full  year.  Even  a  year's  figures  may  not  properly  reflect 
the  effects  of  trade  agreements. 

Frequently,  there  are  other  special  factors  which  determine 
the  extent  of  increased  imports  outside  of  concessions 
granted.  An  example  of  other  factors  influencing  imports 
during  the  present  year  was  the  destruction  of  maple  trees 
in  New  England  last  fall  by  the  hurricane.  This  destruction 
resulted  in  the  lowest  domestic  production  for  m.any  years 
and  the  highest  prices  for  maple  sugar  and  sirup  since  1930. 
Naturally  imports  of  maple  sugar  and  sirup  increased.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  the  consiuners  did  not  have  som.e 
protection.  It  would  not  help  our  producers  if  a  large  part 
of  the  consuming  public  in  this  country  got  out  of  the  habit 
of  using  this  fine  and  fast-diminishing  product.  Further- 
more a  mere  list  of  increases  in  imports  without  relating 
them  to  prices,  production,  exports,  and  other  factors,  means 
very  little.  For  the  most  part,  the  imports  listed  are  small 
in  comparison  with  domestic  production  and  have  little 
effect  on  prices. 

NECEESITT    FOR    EXPORTS 

All  informed  people  recognize  that  markets  must  be  ob- 
tained for  several  of  the  items  included  in  the  agricultural 
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Import  list  appearing  In  the  Congressional  Record  If  we 
are  to  have  decent  domestic  prices  for  them.  Imports  of 
a  number  of  the  Items  arc  small  and  Insignificant  In  com- 
parison with  the  exports.  The  following  figures  indicate 
the  relationship  of  Imports  and  exports  of  a  few  of  the  items 
listed : 


IM^^ 

Kxporta 

Imports 

Whont    .       . 

Cotton  (raw)                . . 

»7S.  Ml.am 

2?^.  »>».'.i,  M7 

M.T'IO.WK) 

155. 6;u,  521 

$2..W.965 
9.fiH.<r,i 

AppU'H 

Tubiicro  (unnianufacturod)     . . 

44.  <)«.< 
36,02h,ua6 

The  more  than  $9,000,000  of  imports  of  cotton  was  largely 
of  a  special  grade  or  type  not  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  is  true  of  relatively  large  import  figures  of  tobacco. 
The  imports  fill  a  demand  which  cannot  be  supplied  from 
domestic  tobacco. 

REDUCTIONS    IN   DUTY    FOR   BENEFIT   OF   FARMERS 

A  fact  worth  mentioning  is  that  a  number  of  the  tariff 
reductions  on  these  products  actually  included  in  agreements 
were  made  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  certain  groups  of 
farmers  themselves.  The  reductions  in  duty  made  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  in  the  list  in  the  Record  are  wheat 
byproducts,  hay.  Inedible  molasses,  seed  potatoes,  wrapper 
tobacco,  and  feeder  cattle.  Who  else  are  such  products  im- 
ported for,  if  not  primarily  farmers? 

AGRICULTURAL    EXPORTS    WHICH    HAVE    INCREASED    AND    IMPORTS    WHICH 

HAVE    DECREASED 

A  few  days  ago  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Buck] 
had  placed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  of  exports  of  agricultural 
products  which  had  increased  in  the  first  5  months  of  1939 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1938.  As  stated  he  had 
these  inserted  because  opponents  of  trade  agreements  had 
doctored  the  Record  so  that  as  unfavorable  situation  as 
possible  was  shown.  Opponents  say,  "But  there  were  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce."  They  do  not  give  all 
the  figures  from  that  Department.  I  am  reproducing  Con- 
gressman Buck's  list  to  complete  the  record  which  our 
Republican  friends  insist  on  avoiding.  Also  I  am  including 
a  list  of  agricultural  imports  which  have  decreased  during 
the  same  period  so  that  the  record  may  not  stand  as  the 
opponents  would  have  It.  It  will  be  recalled  that  their  list 
only  showed  increases,  excepting  cotton. 

Agricultural  import  decreases 


Product 


Buttor  . 

P  w  iss  choMC -  - . 

F.Bi'<  'I'M  epK  prwJuots 

I'ork,  fresh.- 

Tallow 

Corn 

B.irlcy  milt 

Su?ar 

Mdlii.'vses 

Tung  oil 


Unit 


Pound 
I'o'ind. 

I'oUIl'l. 

Pound 
Pound 
nu--hcl 
Pound 
Ton.-- 
(laMon 
Pound 


5  months — 


1938 


45, 

1. 

8«. 

43. 


923.000 
«►».  n<K) 
90,T  im 
IWt.OOO 
632.000 
227.000 
74fi,  000 
331.  UK) 
'■.24.  orio 
183,  (XX) 


1939 


4.'iS.  000 

5, 141.(«i0 

3K.S,  00(> 

g4;4.  0(10 

452. 1)00 

IM.OiTO 

43.9NV"O0 

SSS.INIO 

86.  2.(1.  (MX) 

32,838,000 


Afrricultural  export  increases 


Pro'luit 


B;uon 

II;iris  and  shoulders 

Lurd 

Milled  rice - 

\Vh-:»t -- 

Flour  of  United  StaU's  wheat 

Api>l<-s 

Oranrcs 

OmiKfruif . 

Api'li'3,  dri(>d 

Raisins 


Unit 


Pound. 
Pound. 
Pound - 
Pound. 
Hushil. 
H::rr.'l.. 
JJushel- 
Box... 
Box... 
Pouui. 
Pound. 


1938 


3. 237. 000 

21. 31^2. 000 

KS.  r,3'<.  IK*) 

104.  721.0"  W 

43.  2tW.  KK) 

I.5'.t.'..;)(K) 

5.  472.  (lO*) 

3,  7>'^.  two 

483.  fHK) 

5.  483.01  «J 

3.8,  lOi,  000 


1930 


3,  M3. 000 

27.9M.0(X) 

13H.  .■'■'y.  "ft 

44. 034.  Oil,) 

2.4'i«.Of«) 

5;84(«,00') 

4.  ni.OfM 
f.- ',1.000 

12.  542. 003 
3tt.  581,  (XX) 


MAKING  A  CASE  ON  ANCTCNT   ItUTOBT 

If  the  opposition  desires  to  go  back  to  1933  and  1937.  as 
one  of  their  tables  Indicates  and  which  Is  largely  ancient 
history.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  agricultural  Imports  la 
1929  amounted  to  $2,218,000,000  In  comparison  with  $995,637,- 
000  In  1938.  1  submit  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  table  show- 
ing the  imports  of  the  list  of  agricultural  products  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1929  in  comparison  with  the  first  6  months 
of  1939.  For  the  most  part  of  the  Imports  of  the  first  6 
months  of  1939  a»e  considerably  below  those  for  a  corre- 
sponding period  of  1929.  For  example,  imports  of  cheese 
were  down  13.000,000  pounds;  hides  and  skins,  59.000.000 
pounds r  cotton,  unmanufactured,  94,000,000  pounds;  and 
potatoes,  36.000,000  pounds. 

Imports  of  specified  agricultural  products,  first  6  months,  1929  and 

1939 


Imixirt  i(enjs 


CattlP 

rhivso   .  

WhcHt  for  millinK  snd  exports. 

Wheat  l.yproduit  fet^ls 

Flaxsi-ed 


\\  iM)|  and  ni>hair 

in.U-=  and  skins    - 

Tol'^cro.  unnianufHC'tured. . . 

("otton.  unniunutactured 

Mol:is.<es  (ine<lible) 

Ret:sirishell     

Pdiaiot'.^.  wl'.iteor  Irish 

(^ottonsee<l  oil 

Cottonseed  calce  and  meaL  . 

Miiplesuuar  and  sirup 

Tapioca  

Hay --. 

Canned  Iwf 

Unnis.  Incon.  etc 

.•^iivir  U'\  fur  skins 

Tomatoes.  caniu-(l 

Pineipplos     (preserved     or 
prejiared). 

Applo.  frejjh.. 

Cashew  nuts.. 

I'otato  starch... 

Peanut  oil 

Oats 


Unit 


He  id  .... 

Pound 

Bushel... 

Ton     

Bushel.. . 

Pound 

Pound.. . 
Pound... 
Pownd. .. 
(Jallon... 

Dor«D 

Pound... 
Pound... 
Pound.-. 
Pound... 
Pound... 

Ton    

Pound.. . 
Pound... 
Xumbor- 
Pound. . . 
Pound... 

Bu.sheL.. 
Pound.. . 
Pouml.. . 
Pound... 
Bushel... 


6  months 
192U 


2f.3. 000 

38.  702,  (KIO 

10,  4I«.(KIU 

1>>7,  001 

l.\472.(IOO 

1G7.  1(»).  OOU 

224.  r.lH.  000 

41.910,000 

142,4."4.O0O 

(') 

138.000 
80.  7^7.  (XXJ 

(') 
19, 759, 000 
8.122.000 

(•) 

19,000 
»  4S,  739. 000 

1.  111,000 

>  1.000 

67,  MK,  (XX) 

2.271,000 

25,000 

(1) 
(') 

2,  20").  0(10 

09.000 


6  months 

Inrrea.se  (+) 
detrca.«©  (— ) 

1939 

48f.,  (KX) 

+  223,000 

25. 282,  (XX) 

-13.  420,  (XX) 

.S430.0(X) 

-  4.  »>*fi.  (XX) 

l<t2.0iX) 

-1-5,  (XX) 

10, 7(a.  (XK) 

-4.  709,  (XX) 

;   U»>.  806.0(X) 

-flu.  2W.  (XX) 

ir,,\  is9.(KX) 

-59.330.000 

37,  317.0U1 

-4.  nva.  (XO 

48.  297.  (XX) 

-JK.  157. 000 

95.»'i(  (4.000 

(') 

»•.'.!,  (HX» 

+31.000 

44.  48iO»Mi 

-30.24.1.000 

24.  tiTO.  iMXt 

('1 

«^,V.lf.,0(X) 

-13.  uvi,noo 

10.  .VA  (KX) 

+2,441.000 

184.  227,  (X 10 

(') 

23.  OOO.  (Xfl 

+4.000 

40.  MMi.  (XK) 

-7.  734. 000 

24.  273,  OOO 

+  23,  15),  (XX) 

40.  (XX) 

+39. 000 

31.311. (XlO 

-23.  Zw.iXX) 

«  27,  595, 0(X) 

«+25.324,(KJ0 

21.000 

-4.000 

14.  .134.  0(K) 

(•) 

5.8(I2,1)'X) 

V) 

2.  927.  (KX) 

+727.000 

1.007,  (XX) 

+9;$H,000 

'Not  availuMe. 

•  Figure  is  for  cannp<i  meats,  probably  99  percent  beef. 

'  Includes  si'.vi  r-  and  blacW-fox  furs. 

'Includes  18.210,000  iKjunds  from  Philippine  Islands,  free. 

Source:  1929  fliiures.  June  1929  Monthly  Summary;  1939  flpues,  uupubltshed  dat» 
of  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  true  picture  of  the  effect  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 

Agreements  Act  upon  agriculture  is  shown  by  the  following 

chart  containing  information  compiled  by  the  Department 

of  Commerce: 

United  S.tatcs  foreign  trade  uHth  trade-agreement  countries  >  and 

with  other  countries 

[Millions  of  dollars) 


Year  ended  June  30— 

Increase  {+)  or 
decrea.sc  (-) 

1935-3fl 

1930-37 

1937-38  > 

1937-38  over  U35-M 

TNITED  STATES  (DOMESTIC)   EX- 

PORTS 

Of  all  commodities: 

- 

Peretnt 

To  the  Ifi  countries 

805 

1,034 

l.CI*) 

+431 

+'■» 

To  all  other  wuniries 

1,570 

1,757 

2.123 

+553 

+35 

Of  farm  products: 

To  the  16  ct)untries 

ISO 

207 

288 

+  102 

+.55 

To  all  other  countries 

580 

525 

6UU 

+20 

+3 

CNITED  BTATE9  IMPORTS  (lOH 

tO.NS(.MPTIO.\; 

Of  all  commodities: 

From  the  16  countries 

934 

1.194 

670 

+36 

+4 

From  all  nthiT  C')untrlf»s 

1,274 

1.098 

l,S<d 

+87 

+7 

Of  Hpricultural  (*Tmmodities- 

From  tiie  It;  countries 

4^ 

600 

454 

-14 

-3 

Froui  ail  other  countries 

674 

937 

7U1 

i          +27 

+4 

'  Belgium;  Brazil;  Canada:  Colombia;  Costa  ttica;  Cub  r.  El  Salvador:  Finland 
France,  includinj;  her  colonies,  dependencies,  and  pntcctorat*^  other  than  Mo- 
rocro;  Guatf-nnia;  Honduras;  Haiti;!  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  Nicaragua; 
Sweden;  and  SwitzerlaudL 

>  Preliminary. 
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Philippine  Sugar  and  the  American  Beet  and  Cane 

Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MirHlG.W 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  STUART  O    LANDRY 


Mr.  CRAWTORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  eloquent  wor(3s 

spoken  on  this  floor  in  behalf  of  the  American  farmer,  we  will 

/return  to  our  districts  and  f^nd  him  still  in  an  extremely  sorry 

^plight,  and  on  this  particular  occasion  I  want  to  call  attention 

again  to  the  situation  of  Philippine  sugar  and  the  American 

beet  and  cane  farmer. 

We  have  just  passed  a  bill  beneficial  to  the  Philippine 
people  and  during  the  discussion  the  term  "cushion"  was 
frequently  used  in  alleging  that  the  bill  was  intended  to 
•cushion"  the  transition  of  the  Philippine  people  into  an 
independent  nation. 

Legislation  of  this  type  can  also  keep  the  cushion  out  from 
under  the  American  beet  and  sugarcane  farmer.  There  is 
no  reason  why  Congress  should  not  take  steps  to  let  Amer- 
ican citizen  farmers  raise  and  supply  ail  the  sugar  needed 
In  this  country  or  all  that  they  care  to  grow  toward  sup- 
l-lying  the  market,  and  then  give  the  overage  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  to  Cuba,  if  then  necessary. 

A  very  fine  analysis  of  this  situation  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Stuart  O.  Landry  and  under  the  consent  unanimously 
granted  me  by  the  House,  I  present  his  study  for  your  con- 
sideration. It  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Sugar 
Journal,  and  follows: 

(From  the  Sugar  Journal  for  June  1939) 

CCNDrnONlNC   the   PHILIPPTNKS   and  CtTBA   FOR  SMALLER  SUGAR   EXPORTS 

TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

(By  Stuart  O.  Landry) 

On  May  31  the  United  States  Senate  passed  S.  2390.  This  act  Is 
an  amendment  to  the  original  Philippine  Independence  Act  of 
March  24,  1934.  The  purpose  of  the  act  Is  to  cushion  the  effect  on 
Philippine  economic  life  by  preparing  them  for  total  Independence 
In  1946  when  their  preferential  trading  status  with  the  United 
States  will  end. 

The  original  act  of  1934  provided  that  bep:lnnlng  with  1940  the 
Philippine  Government  should  levy  on  shipments  to  the  United 
States  an  export  tax  of  5  percent,  with  an  additional  increase  of 
6  percent  every  year  untU  It  reaches  25  percent  of  the  regular 
duty  collected  by  the  United  States  on  Its  Imports.  The  Tydings- 
McDuffy  Act — that  is.  the  Independence  Act  of  1934 — Included 
sugar  in  the  Items  that  would  have  to  pay  a  gradually  Increasing 
tax.  although  It  limited  the  amount  of  sugar,  which  would  be 
privileged  to  enter  the  United  States  before  the  full  tariff  on  sugar 
would  apply,  to  800,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  50.000  long  tons  of 
refined  sugar. 

The  amendment  just  passed  by  the  Senate  does  not  change  the 
arrangement  insofar  as  sugar  Is  concerned,  but  changes  it  with 
refiard  to  cigars,  scrap  tobacco,  coconut  oil,  and  pearl  buttons. 
Tixo  amendment  does  away  with  the  5  percent  annual  Increase  of 
tax  (which  export  tax  was  to  have  been  collected  by  the  Philippine 
Government,  placed  in  a  sinking  fund  and  used  solely  for  the 
payment  of  principal  Interest  on  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Us  provinces,  municipalities,  and  so  forth)  and 
institutes  In  place  of  it  a  quota  system.  Every  3-ear  until  1946 
there  shall  be  allowed  to  be  Imported  into  the  United  States  with- 
out any  duty  at  all  5  percent  less  than  the  former  year's  quota. 
These  quotas  are  set  by  the  act: 

Cigars. - 200.  000.  000 

Bcrap  tobacco,  pounds 400.500.000 

Coconut  oil.  long  tons. 200.000 

Pearl   buttons,   gross 850,000 

In  other  words,  beginning  with  1940.  200.(X)0.000  cigars  can  be 
Imported  that  year  from  the  Philippines  without  paying  any  duty. 
In  1941,  5  px-rcent  or  10  000.000  less  can  be  taken  or  190,000.000. 
In  1942,  180000.000  cigars  and  so  on.  Instead  of  making  the 
Fll.plno  producers  pay  a  larger  tax  every  year,  the  amount  they 
can  send  into  the  United  States  is  reduced.  That  Is  they  are 
placed  on  a  quota  basis.  Over  the  next  5  years,  the  producers 
know  that  their  market  in  the  United  States  is  getting  smaller  and 
they  can  plan  their  production  accordingly.  They  can  either  seek 
new  markets  or  reduce  production  and  get  Into  other  businesses. 


This  Is  not  a  bad  idea.  In  fact  It  Is  a  very  good  one,  and 
undoubtedly  Is  a  better  economic  cushion  than  the  method  of 
charging  a  higher  rate  of  entry  tax  every  year. 

In  fact  the  method  is  so  good  that  the  sugar  producer  In  the 
United  States  is  wondering  why  sugar  was  left  out.  Look  at  the 
value  of  imports  Into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines  in 
1938. 

Imports  From  the  Philippines  Into  the  United  States,  1938 

Animal  products  and  animals,  edible: 

Lard  compounds  and  lard  substitutes.. $119,000 

Tuna  nsh  In  oil ---  122,000 

Oleomargarine  and  other  butter  substitutes 199,  000 


Total. 


440.  000 


Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages: 

Rice,  cleaned  or  milled 20.000 

Coconut  or  copra  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal 997.000 

Pineapples,  prepared  or  preserved 948,000 

Peanuts -  202.000 

Coconut  meat,  thredded,  desiccated,  etc 3.708,000 

Sugar,    cane 50,588.000 

Other  vegetable  food  products  and  beverages 421,000 


Total... 56.  463,  000 


Vegetable  products.  Inedible: 

Rubber,  crude 

Copal  gvuns 

Copra.. _ 8,  848.  000 

Coconut  oil _ 11,400.000 

Mangrove  tanning  extract 

Scrap  tobacco 

Cigars  and  cheroots 2.698.000 

Other  vegetable  products,  inedible 48,000 


180,000 
70,000 


389.  000 
482. 000 


Total _..  24,  096, 000 


Textile  fibers  and  manufactures: 

Cotton    wearing    apparel,    embroidered,    appllqucd, 

etc 

Cotton  laces,  embroideries,  etc 

Manila    fiber 

Kapok 

Cordage  of  manlla  hemp  or  other  hard  fibers 

Silk  wearing  apparel,  embroidered,  appliqued.  etc 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  of  straw,  manlla,  and  other 

fibers 

Other  textile  fibers  and  manufactures 


,651,000 

367.  000 

. 085,  000 

57,000 

371,000 

49.000 

285, 000 
30,000 


Total , 9.  893,  000 


Wood  and  paper: 

Cabinet  woods  in  the  log 

Cabinet  wood,  sawed 

F^lrniture  of  rattan,  reed,  grass,  etc. 
Other  wood  and  paper  products 


68.000 
826, 000 
135,000 

13.000 


Total 1.  032. 000 


Metals  and  manufactures: 

Chrome  ore  or  chromite 

Copper  concentrates,  regulus.  etc. 


915,000 
179,000 


Total 1.  212,  000 

Glycerin,   crude 105,000 


Miscellaneous  articles: 

Buttons,  pearl  or  shell 

Household  and  personal  effects. 


$196,000 
135,000 


Total _     1,  026,  000 

Total  Imports,  all  commodities 94,162.000 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  exports  and  imports  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  during  the  past  8  years.  In 
that  time  we  imported  approximately  $770,000,000  and  exported 
$470,000,000.  a  difference  of  $300,000,000  in  favor  of  the  Philippines, 
or  nearly  64  percent. 

Exports  to  the  Philippines 


Year 

Value 

Percent  of 

total  rnit«'<l 
States  cxi>ort3 

1931 

H*^.sM.nno 

44.  -M-A.  (»« 
44,  -»i.  (WO 
47,  IJJ.lXIO 
52.  «V40.  OnO 
611.  3,'0.  (HX) 

So.  02S,  ono 

86,4M,000 

2  0 

1932 

2  3 

1931 

2  7 

1931 

2  2 

1935 

2  3 

l'.W. 

2  5 

iy?7 

2  5 

1938 

2.8 
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General  imports  from  the  Philippines 


Year 


lOTl 

1932 

v.m 

^<tfM 

l<»;w rv 

i'.«i;  

i^t;i7 :,. 

1938 „ - 


Percont  of 

Value 

total 
Uuitod  .-states 

iui  ports 

$S7,  i.M.ono 

4.2 

N>.  S77.  000 

6.1 

W,  iH\  *J00 

fi.4 

87.  Ml.  Olio 

5.3 

W.  9^9. 000 

4.7 

lOl.tw'.t.OcO 

4.2 

12il,l».l.(«>0 

4  1 

94,241,000 

4.8 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  cigars  and  coconut  oil  are  important, 
sugar  is  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
of  the  Philippines  to  this  country. 

I  wonder  Just  how  pearl  buttons  got  to  be  on  the  exclusive 
list.  In  1938  we  Imported  from  the  Philippines  522.000  gross  of 
pearl  or  shell  buttons  valued  at  $196,000  A  limit  has  been  placed 
of  850.000  gross  according  to  the  amending  act.  I  find  that  in 
1936  there  were  133  manufacturers  of  pearl  buttons  in  the  United 
States.  Evidently  this  small  group  had  enough  influence  to  have 
their  Interests  looked  after,  but  80.000  beet  sugar  and  sugarcane 
growers  cannot  get  on  the  preferred  list.  Maybe  they  didn't  try. 
The  cushion  has  not  been  made  to  work  for  the  sugar  growers 
of  the  Phllii  pines,  and  incidentally  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar 
growers  of  the  United  States. 

Why  shouldn't  the  Philippines  learn  to  "condition"  themselves 
to  a  lower  sugar  production  or  rather  for  a  lower  volume  of  sales 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States?  Why  not  say  to  both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines:  "We  are  going  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  sugar 
that  you  can  sell  to  the  United  States  gradually.  Every  year  It 
will  be  a  little  bit  less."  Then,  like  the  man  who  Is  being  cured 
of  the  liquor  habit  by  gradually  reducing  his  allotment,  there  will 
come  a  time  when  he  can  do  without  it  altogether. 

Now  we  are  not  trying  to  hurt  either  the  Philippines  or  Cuba. 
We  are  not  trying  to  keep  them  from  growing  sugar.  In  fact,  we 
are  glad  to  see  them  grow  sugar  and  sell  it  to  the  rest  cf  the  world. 
We  would  be  glad  to  have  them  sell  It  to  us  in  exchange  for  the 
products  we  export  to  them  as  long  as  it  does  not  dispossess  the 
products  we  could  grow  in  this  country.  After  we  have  raised  and 
supplied  all  the  sugar  that  is  needed  in  this  country  or  that  we 
care  to  raise  or  grow,  then  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  the 
cvr'aere  to  the  Philippines  and  Cuba. 

The  fault  to  be  found  with  the  so-called  cushion  bill,  or  the 
amendment  of  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  that  Just  passed 
the  Senate  and  has  now  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Insular 
Affair-s  in  the  House,  is  that  it  does  not  look  forward  to  cushioning 
the  Philippine  sugar  growers  against  the  inevitable  decline  of  the 
use  of  Philippine  sugar  in  the  United  States — provided  our  local 
growers  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar  are  allowed  to  grow  all  they 
want  to  grew  or  that  they  can  grow.  It  is  beside  the  point,  but 
the  same  situation  applies  to  Cuba.  The  quota  should  be  greatly 
reduced  on  both  the  Philippine  sugar  importations  and  the  Cuba 
sugar  importations  and  the  restrictions  on  planting  beet  sugar  and 
cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  taken  cff. 

When  such  a  procedure  is  suggested  we  hear  a  storm  of  protest. 
Some  of  this  is  well  meant.  Some  of  it  is  a  fanfare  raised  by  a 
few  large  business  interests  who  might  be  affected  by  such  a  policy. 
Other  objections  are  made  by  those  who  sell  merchandise  or  prod- 
ucts to  the  Philippines  and  Cuba  who  think  that  their  business 
would  be  affected.  Seme  of  these  might  lose  immediate  sales  but 
they  will  probably  find  out  that  they  will  increase  their  sales  in 
this  country  and  in  the  end  be  better  off. 

We  hear  on  all  sides  that  any  indiscrimination  against  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  would  put  these  poor  dependents  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  hear  that  Cuba  is  in  terrible  shape  and  that  the  Philip- 
pines are  stiffering  and  that  the  Ignorant  natives  will  be  grabbed 
by  Japan  and  become  virtual  peons  again.  We  are  told  that  if  the 
United  States  leaves  the  Philippines  and  does  not  look  out  for 
Cuba  by  giving  it  preferential  tariff  agreements  and  other  help, 
that  these  countries  will  be  the  scene  of  revolution,  starvation,  and 
of  chaos.  We  are  told  it  is  our  duty  to  help  thes*  peoples;  one 
right  under  otir  wing  and  the  other  many  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Now,  let  us  give  some  of  the  other  side  to  this  argument.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  told  by  these  same  people,  when  they  are 
waxing  enthvislastic  over  oin:  Island  proteges,  that  they  are  the 
richest  countries  In  the  world. 

In  the  issue  of  Collier's  for  July  1,  there  is  an  article  entitled 
"Can  we  hold  the  richest  land  on  earth?"  Reading  this  article 
one  would  think  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  hold  on  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  every  material  want  of  every  person  in  the  United 
States  would  be  supplied.  Just  keep  the  Japanese  off  and  a  fleet 
of  steamships  and  airplanes  will  bring  us  food,  rare  metals,  lumber, 
gold,  and  everything  needed  to  make  us  happy  and  contented. 
This  article  is  a  most  naive  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Spanish  Conquistadors. 

After  Columbus  discovered  America,  the  nations  of  Europe  be- 
lieved that  all  they  had  to  do  was  send  their  explorers  and  soldiers 
of  fortune  over  to  the  New  World,  and  these  licensed  land  priva- 
teers, taking  away  from  the  natives  gold,  furs,  and  products  that 
those  countries  beyond  the  seas  produced,  would  bring  them  back 
to  the  old  countries  to  make  everybody  rich  and  happy.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  explorers  and  adventurers  did  bring  home  gold, 
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furs,  and  other  products.  And  Spain  and  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope for  100  years  attained  great  prosperity  principally  because  of 
tlie  infltix  of  precious  metals.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know, 
moreover,  that  this  Infliix  of  gold  made  prices  rise  tliroughout 
Europe  and  was  the  cause  of  economic  disturbances  that  had  far- 
reaching  effects. 

In  any  event,  Spain  grabbed  many  of  the  richest  countries  of 
the  world  and  held  them  for  400  years,  and  instead  of  making  her 
rich  they  made  her  so  poor  that  she  fell  from  her  position  of  the 
proude.«t  and  greatest  Christian  nation  to  that  of  the  weakest  and 
most  poverty-stricken  nation  of  the  earth.  Spain  was  one  of  the 
first  to  grab  this  rich  country  of  the  Philippines.  She  owned  Cuba, 
the  "pearl  of  the  Antilles."  She  owned  Mexico,  which  Is  even  now 
fabulously  rich  in  natural  resources.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  Just  owning  a  country  does  not  make  it  make  money  for 
you.  No  matter  how  rich  a  country  is,  it  must  be  developed  by 
sweat,  by  intelligence,  by  persistence,  by  character. 

The  Spaniards  from  their  experience  coined  a  proverb.  "To  bring 
back  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  you  must  send  out  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies." 

Now,  the  Philippines  may  have  all  this  great  wealth  that  Collier's 
tells  about  and  it  may  be  easy  to  make  money  there.  It  may  be 
easy  for  a  few  shrewd  Americans  to  impose  on  the  natives  and  get 
the  Jump  on  an  ignorant  or  unprogressive  people.  But  it  will  stiU 
require  hard  work,  sacrifice,  intelligence,  and  other  qualities  that 
make  for  success.  Let  us  not  forget  that  money  can  still  be  made 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  can 
be  cultivated.  We  have  all  sorts  of  minerals  that  can  be  mined. 
We  have  forests  that  can  be  grown  and  regrcwn  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  Philippines  to  make  money. 

Just  a  word  about  Cuba.  This  Island  Is  also  rich  In  natural  re- 
sources. Pineapples,  coconuts,  vegetables,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts can  be  raised  easily  there.  Mineral  deposits  in  Cuba  are  still 
undeveloped.  Tliere  are  tropical  forests.  In  fact,  it  Is  a  rich  land 
and  has  great  potentialities. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  we  also  have  a  rich  country  In  the  United 
States.  Look  at  our  great  South  and  the  Gulf  States — fine  agri- 
cultural lands,  many  mineral  deposits,  and  millions  of  workers 
willing  and  ready  to  develop  this  land  and  to  make  it  produce 
wealth.  If  we  are  not  doing  it,  it  is  because  of  several  wrong 
philosophies  now  being  preached.  One  of  them  is  that  jjeople  do 
not  have  to  work  too  hard  and  that  they  should  take  it  easy.  They 
are  demanding  that  the  Government  take  care  of  them. 

I  will  not  try  to  go  Into  the  causes  of  the  South's  being  our  No. 
1  economic  problem.  One  of  the  reasons,  however,  is  that  there 
are  fields  that  could  be  worked  and  crops  that  could  be  raised  and 
workers  that  could  be  given  employment  if  It  were  permitted  by 
law  and  regulations.  Louisiana  and  Florida  could  both  at  once  put 
thousands  of  acres  Into  cultivation,  and  in  2  or  3  years  double  or 
triple  their  sugarcane  production,  and  thus  give  employment  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  A  few  people  going  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  make  individual  fortunes  are  not  going  to  help  very  much 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  southern  people.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  many  States  where  beets  could 
be  planted.  This  would  produce  wealth  and  give  employment  to 
another  great  body  of  people.  These  people  are  not  going  to  be 
benefited  much  by  the  American  businessmen  that  go  over  to 
Manila  and,  by  exploiting  the  natives,  make  fortunes.  Or  even  if 
the  natives  over  there  make  money,  it  is  not  doing  much  for  vis. 

In  a  previous  article  I  have  shown  that  the  Philippines  have 
been  an  enormous  burden  to  the  United  States.  In  40  years  they 
have  cost  us  nearly  $2,000,000,000.  They  still  are  then  a  source  of 
trouble  and  may  get  us  into  a  war.  Instead  of  freeing  the  Philip- 
pines in  1946,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Hungary,  that  we  ought  to  free  the  Philip- 
pines right  now  and  get  out  of  there  at  once.  This  probably  will 
not  be  done. 

But  let  us  start  cutting  down  on  the  sugar  quota  of  the  Philip- 
pines as  well  as  Cuba,  and  in  this  way  we  will  give  these  people  a 
chance  to  get  other  customers  or  develop  other  natural  resources. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  S.  2390  goes  before  the  House  they 
will  put  sugar  in  the  same  category  as  cigars,  pearl  buttons, 
coconut  oil.  etc. 

Wanted  for  American  Agriculture — A  Fair  Chance 

for  a  Free  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1939 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  farmer  is  en- 
tiLled  to  a  fair  chance.  He  is  the  most  indispensable  unit 
in  cur  entire  economic  system  and  he  is  the  backbone  of  the 
best  traditions  and  impulses  of  both  of  our  major  political 
parties.  He  is  the  best  purchaser  of  the  products  of  industry 
and  labor  and  the  primary  producer  of  the  new  wealth  of 
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America,  without  which  this  countr>-  would  soon  sink  into 
cbrcurity  and  bankruptcy.  Dcwn  through  the  years  of  his- 
tory the  American  farmer  has  b^-en  the  stronghold  of  liberty 
and  freedom  on  this  continent.  He  Is  more  free  from  political 
intrigue,  economic  chicanery,  subversive  "isms,"  unethical 
practices,  destructive  alliances,  and  selfish  promotion  agencies 
than  any  other  class  of  citizenship  in  America.  I  insist,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  time  that  this  country  provides  a  fair  chance 
for  a  free  people  as  they  till  American  soil  and  make  their 
all-important  contributions  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

While  farming  has  at  times  past  been  a  productive  and 
profitable  enterprise  and  offered  attractive  opportimities  for 
the  young  people  of  this  Nation,  no  one  can  successfully  deny 
that  at  least  for  the  past  8  or  10  years  the  American  farmer 
has  been  fighting  against  hopeless  odds  and  has  been  steadily 
and  surely  s.lippmg  backward.  My  colleagues,  the  purpose  of 
this  talk  is  to  present,  some  authentic  figures  and  point  out  a 
few  present-day  fallacies  in  our  attitude  toward  the  farmer, 
with  no  desire  to  inject  partisanship  into  the  picture  except 
as  it  is  necv"ssar>-  to  consider  the  relationship  of  certain  party 
policies  in  connection  with  certain  economic  conditions. 

TOO    MUCH    HEAT TOO    LITTLI    LIGHT 

I  There  has  been  too  much  heat  and  too  little  real  l:ght  on  our 
present  farm  program,  its  results,  and  its  relationship  with 
the  reciprocal-trade  pacts  engineered  by  President  Roos2- 
velt  and  the  New  Deal.  We  have  been  a  twilight  zone  of 
claims  and  counterclaims,  with  each  side  presenting  se- 
lected sets  of  statistics  and  attempting  to  draw  conclusions 
by  considering  comparisons  made  between  most  artfully 
and  craftily  chosen  individual  years  of  one  adminLstration 
or  another.  Such  devices  are  designed  to  fool  the  unwary 
and  to  deceive  the  unknowing,  but  a  boy  in  the  eighth  grade 
of  .school  could  put  his  finger  on  the  trickery  involved  in 
such  comparisons,  and  fully  ninety-five  farmers  out  of  a  him- 
dred  see  through  such  sham  once  it  is  gotten  out  into  the  open. 
A  fair  and  impartial  comparison  of  farm  conditions  both 
before  and  after  the  New  Dtal  is  the  necessary  basis  for  piy- 
Ing  beneath  the  veneer  of  propaganda  and  misinformation 
and  for  reaching  a  basis  upon  which  all  of  us  can  start  in  a 
renewed  effort  to  provide  this  long  overdue  fair  chance  for 
a  free  people. 

GOOD    COVIRNMENT    SOCITTT    STUUIIS    FARM    PROBLEM 

It  Is  consequently  very  helpful  to  note  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  the  confidential  supplement  dated  August  1.  1939. 
to  the  American  Good  Government  Review,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Good  Government  Society,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Tilden  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
branches  in  the  National  Press  Building  and  elsewhere. 

This  study  has  been  made  available  to  me  through  the 
courtesy  of  its  senior  author,  Richard  A.  Staderman.  presi- 
dent and  editor  of  this  society.  As  a  student  years  ago  with 
such  men  as  Prof.  P.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  former  chair- 
man. United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  dean  of 
Americ-in  economists;  with  E.  F.  Gay,  first  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  School:  with  Prof.  J.  D.  Black,  of  Harvard, 
author  of  works  on  farm  economics:  and  with  Prof.  Davis 
R.  Dewey,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
author  of  the  dozen  editions  of  the  standard  text  Finan- 
cial History  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Staderm.an  served  an 
excellent  apprenticeship.  Subsequently  serving  as  an  as- 
sistant to  Prof.  W.  Z.  Ripley,  of  Harvard,  author  of  Main 
Street  and  Wall  Street:  later  as  an  assistant  to  the  eminent 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  and  as  a  teacher  of  business  and 
statistics  in  Ohio,  he  obtained  a  broad  background  both  for 
his  present  position  and  for  compiling  data  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing. Seven  Fat  Years  Against  Seven  Lean  Years. 

The  coauthors  of  this  compilation  include  A.  P.  Weeks, 
cousin  of  the  late  United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of 
War  John  W.  Weeks:  Grant  Wells,  descendant  of  both  Presi- 
dent Grant's  family  and  that  of  Confederate  President  Jeff 
Davis:  and  Matilda  A.  Richter.  specialist  on  consumers' 
problems. 

The  data  herein  is  based  upon  authentic  ultimate  sources 
such  as  the  reports  of  United  States  Government  depart- 


ments; in  all  cases  the  specific  sources  are  listed  for  each 
compilation  of  figures. 

Where  data  Is  incomplete  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  few 
months  of  1939.  careful  estimates  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
existing  trends.  This  study  does  not  purport  to  show  every 
item  down  to  the  last  penny  or  the  final  ounce  but  it  does 
demonstrate  with  startling  clarity  certain  bread  trends 
which.  I  believe,  are  indisputable  and  should  be  in  the  posses- 
•sion  of  every  farmer  in  the  country. 

A    FAIR    BASIS    FOR    VALID    COMPARISONS 

The  time  periods  taken  by  the  Good  Government  studies, 
which  tmder  leave  granted  to  me  I  shall  mclude  as  a  part  of 
this  talk  in  the  permanent  record,  are  fair  ones  and  take  the 
years  as  they  come  without  any  effort  to  distort  the  evidence 
or  twist  the  findings  by  the  customary  trickery  of  picking 
selected  years  as  isolated  examples  for  drawing  prejudicial 
conclusions.  The  years  1926  through  1932  are  the  last  7  years 
of  Republican  administrations  and  included  both  prosperity 
and  depression.  The  years  1933  through  1939  include  the  7 
years  of  the  New  Deal.  Thus  over  a  14-year  period  of  consecu- 
tive time,  we  find  the  years  divided  evenly  with  7  under  each 
political  administration  and  common  sense  requires  that  we 
base  any  valid  comparisons  upon  an  examination  of  the  facts 
as  they  appear  from  such  a  complete  record. 

SEVEN    F.\T    TEARS    VE31SUS    SEVEN    LEAN    Y^ARS 

The  most  significant  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  in 
spite  of  some  of  the  Republican  years  being  less  prosperous 
than  we  should  have  preferred  although  candor  demands 
the  otiservation  that  out  of  12  consecutive  Republican  yeai's, 
1921-32  over  80  percent  of  them  brought  comparative 
good  times  to  the  farmer— the  total  7-year  Republican 
period  was  one  of  far  greater  income  and  prosperity  for  the 
farmer  by  some  $12,000,000,000,  even  after  allowing  for  over 
$2,000,000,000  of  Government  payments  to  farmers  during 
the  New  Deal.  If  one  were  to  exclude  these  Government 
parity  paj-ments,  subsidies,  and  bounties  from  the  calcula- 
tions, one  would  be  compelled  to  say  that  the  earned  in- 
come of  all  farmers  in  the  United  States  was  almost  $15.- 
000.000.000  more  during  the  7  Republican  fat  years  than 
during  the  7  New  Doal  lean  years.  This  conclusion  is  a 
matter  of  simple  arithmetic  based  upon  the  figiu-es  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself. 

THE    FINDINGS    OF    AMERICAN    GOOD    GOVERNMENT    SOCIETY 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  quote  the  findings  and  statements  of 

the  American  Good  Government  Society  in  its  study  entitled 

"Seven  Fat  Years  Versus  Seven  Lean  Years,"  prepared  by 

President  Richard  A.  Staderman  of  this  nonpartisan  society: 

(From  a  special  sxjpplement  to  the  American   Good   Government 
Review,  Washington.  D.  C,  August  1.  1939] 

Seven  Fat  Years  Versus  Se\tn  Lean  Years:  Or.  How  Our  Farmois 

Have  Lost  $12,000,000,000  Since  1933 
(By  Richard  A.  Staderman.  president,  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society.  Washington,  D.  C;  and  A.  Page  Weeks,  Grant 
Wells,  and  M.  A.  Richter.  vice  presidents  ot  said  society) 
Considerable  public  confusion  exists  on  the  question  of  whether 
our  present  Federal  policies  affecting  agriculture  are  sound  or 
not.  Proponents  at  administration  policies  of  reciprocal -trade 
agreements,  restriction  of  production,  and  price  fixing  take  figures 
for  certain  Items  purporting  to  show  Justification  for  their  pro- 
gram. Their  opponents  equally  assiduously  compile  data  on  other 
commodities  and  draw  opposite  conclusions.  A  frequent  type 
of  Invalid  and  unscientific  reasoning  engaged  In  by  careless  think- 
ers among  both  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  New  Deal 
farm  policies  Is  the  fallacy  of  comparing  nontypical  Republican 
years  with  individual  New  Deal  years  rather  than  utilizing  the  sci- 
entific and  accurate  process  of  comparing  the  entire  period  of  the 
present  administration  with  a  period  of  similar  loneth  immediately 
preceding  1933.  It  Is  no  more  rational  nor  reasonable,  for  example, 
to  compare  the  Republican  1932  with  the  New  Deal  1937  thnn  it 
would  be  to  compare  the  Republican  1929  with  the  New  Deal 
1933.  When  the  object  of  a  comparison  Is  to  reveal  facts  rather 
than  to  confuse  the  Issue,  it  is  obvious  that  all  comparisons 
must  be  made  over  substantial  periods  of  time. 

As  a  national  organization  interested  only  in  a  nonpartisan 
ard  logical  course  of  action  In  public  affairs,  the  American  Good 
Government  Society  has  made  a  study  of  how  agriculture  has  fared 
over  a  number  of  years  pa.st. 

The  farm  is  the  backbone  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  does 
it  supply  the  essential  raw  materials  for  our  food  and  shelter, 
but  likcwl.se  the  crude  products  without  which  our  Industries 
could  not  exist.    The  farm  even  is  the  provider  of  a  new,  vigorous 
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Increment  to  the  population  of  the  cities  with  their  emaciated 
mimcms,  without  ^iilch  cities  would  gradually  decay  and  die  out^ 
IT  is  therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  national  Importance  to  note 
what  is  happening  to  the  farmers'  incomes  as  shown  la  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Tablk  I 
fat  years, 


Total  pross  farm  Income,  7 

Inclusive 

Total  gross  farm  income.  7  lean  years 
inclusive,    and    taking    the 
estimate   for    1939-. 


192&  1932. 


$73,718,000,000 


1933   1939. 
maximum    possible 


'  61,000,000,000 

Total    less    to    American    farmers    during 

1933-1939    at   least   -  12,  7io, uuu. uuu 

Aver-^ge  loss  to  farmers  per  ye'a'r'since  1933,  about       2.  000.  000.  000 
'This    total    included    ever    $2,000,000,000    of    Government    pay- 
ments to  farmers  during  1933-39.  .    e^.-*„ 
Source  of  statistics:    The  American  Good  Government  Society 
compiled  from  June  5.   1939.  release  of  United  States  Bureau  of 

"^^'is^lTa  STs't'onishing  result:  over  $12,000,000,000  loss  to 
farmers  during  the  last  7  years.  Had  It  not  been  for  payments  by 
the  Government  to  farmers  this  loss,  would  have  been  almost 
$15  000  000  000  since  1933.  While  the  conditions  necessitated  some 
Govornmrnt  aid  for  farmers,  this  was  obviously  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  taxpayer.  The  Interesting  point  is  that  in  spite  of  Gov- 
ernment payments  larger  than  ever  before,  farm  income  declined 
¥?e  results  do  not  show  up  auspiciou.sly  for  the  combination  of 
trade  agreements,  restriction  of  production,  and  commodity  loans. 
It  would  seem  far  better  to  revise  our  policies  so  as  o  restore  the 
hVher  farm  incomes  of  the  years  1926  to  1932,  which  Included  both 
nro'=Derlty  and  depression,  and  hence  a  normal  average  income.  If 
^ecoud  restore  the  1926  to  1932  farm  Incomes  the  farmer  would 
have  more  inrome  without  asking  for  Government  payments.  Farm- 
ers arTiprlght.  independent  citizens,  who  prefer  asking  no  favors 


of  anyone,  but  they  do  lnsl.=t  upon  their  right  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  American-raised  farm  products  ..«riou« 
Suppose  we  break  down  the  above  figures  into  the  totals  for  >arlous 
classifications  of  crops  in  the  following  table : 

Table  II 


Income  to  furmers  in  United 
t'tates 

Ix^sstofamiera 

diirinc  1U33-39 

(at  lea:>t)> 

Crops  (cash) 

192fr-32  (actual) 

1933-39  (mail- 
niuiii)' 

Gmtns    

("otton  and  cottonseed 

Meiit  animals 

l>ii:ry  prcnJiicts  

Chickens  and  esss 

Vegetables 

$7.  son,  non,  ooo 

7..'>t)lUHIIl,<l'lO 

17,  it»t,(H«,ono 

HI,  IIUI.  (Ml.  WX) 

e),;iiw,aMi,  u*K) 
4.  700,  OUO.  000 

j.s  sno.  nnn.ooo 

!^,  MX).  IMXl,  IWO 

13.  .'-on,  (aw,  000 
VI.  aw.  (.Hio,  000 

4,  StW,  IKXI,  IkW 
3,000.000.000 

JO  t,no  nnn,  nnn 
2                 «>o 

3'. '                0 

1.  7i,,.  n...  miO 
l,S<HI,tX»),UOO 
1.  100,  OUO,  000 

I  Th=s  table  fives  onlv  ca.«!h  income  receivetl  from  crcr»  sold;  it  does  not  Include 
Oovernii-cn  i«vn.ents"to  farmers  n..r  the  cr-i*  rctamed  for  constin.j.l.on  on  the 
,  nif  Thr«.V,nild  make  some  reduc  lion  in  aln.ve  loss  figures,  but  n-i  enoiiRh  U.  al  er 
the  br.md  conclusions:  f.r  example,  the  loss  to  farmers  on  crams  u»  certainly  still 
••about  $J,000.(iOO.(H>!,"  etc.  „  ^  , 

Source  of  statLstics:  The  American  Good  Government  Society.    Compiled  from 
same  source  as  table  I. 

Only  the  larger  categories  of  crops  are  listed  above;  for  this  reason 
and  those  In  (>) .  table  II  Is  not  directly  comparable  to  table  L  Ttis 
1939  data  are  carefully  calculated  estimates. 

Even  the  above  figures  do  not  Indicate  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  results  of  present  governmental  farm  policies.  One  might 
facetiously  liken  these  policies  to  an  egg  laid  early  in  1933  and 
hatched  shortly  after  Into  a  chicken  now  coming  home  to  roost. 
Let  us  look  into  further  detaUs  In  table  ni,  as  follows: 


Table  IH.— Prices  received  by  farmers  of  United  States 


Crops 


A  vprase 
from  AM- 
pu.*;!  lVtU9 
to  July 
1914' 


Wheat: 

Averaeeprice - 

Product  ii.n 

Farm  value 

Corn: 

Avcr;i?c  price --- 

Prixluction* 

Farm  value - 

Hops; 

Average  price 

Production 

Farm  value — 

Boff  cattle: 

Average  price 

Production 

Farm  value 

Cotton; 

Aver-xpe  price 

I'roduclion 

Farm  value 

Milk  (wholei  wholesale: 

Avcrafte  price 

Production 

Farm  value 

Egps: 

Avernpe  price - 

Product  inn 

Farm  value 


m 


(At 


Top  pric^- 
fron;  i;i21 
to  1932  ' 


7  fat  years:  Total  of  19?<5 
through  1932  (prices  are 
average  ones  rea'i  \-ed  by 
farmers)  (other  data  are 
totals  of  the  7  years) 


$7.22 


$5.21 


IZH 


$1.60 


21. « 


MM 

(U) 


106* 
(K) 


$11.74 
(M) 


$9.52 
(N) 


28.  7< 
(O) 


$2.54 
(P) 


l$5 


SI  cents  per  bushel.. 
ti.nofi.no'i.noo  bu.<liels. 
$5,000.000.'JOO  » 


7  lean  vear?:  Total  of  19.ri 
Ih'ouRh  1939  (prices  are 
average  one:-  r(Hoivf<l  l)y 
farmers)  (other  data  pre 
totals  of  the  7  years) 


['",4  cents  per  bushel  .. . 
I7,900,(K>0,')00  bushels.. 
i$l  1, 500,000,000  » 

|$S.18  per  100  pounds... 

111,000,1100,000  pounds. 

I  $9,000,000,000 


81  cents  per  bushel 

•■),  100,000,000  bushels 

$^,  100,000,000* 


CA  cents  per  bushel... 
l5,4(K),ooo,o(X)  bushels. 

$9,900,000,000  '.. 


Co.st  of  pro- 
duction in 
1937  « 


lOit 


•nt 


($7.04 
{79.2f» 
l$5,58 


04  per  100  pounds... 
200,000,000  pounds.. 
580,000,000 

|12.1.'5  rents  per  pound.. 

'l04,:i00.0(X)  bales 

i$6,543,000,000 


|$2.23  per  100  pounds.  - 
6,S4,CKX).O0().UO0  poouds. 
($15,000,000,000 » 


1       30. 4«    IS' 
I      <^^      m 


r^.^  - 

200,000.000  doxen — 

280,000,000 


$e.S7  per  100  pounds.. 
9;i,.^<oO,0<JO,00<l  pounds. 
$6,500,000,000 


$5. 7fiper  100  pounds 

92,900,000,000  pounds 

$5,34.5,000,000 

lO.lfi  cents  per  pound 

8R.700.aK)  bales. 

$4,500,000,000 


Parity, 

June  15, 

1939 


} 

1 


$1.67  per  100  pounds 

72t),()00.0O0.O"*i  pounds 

$12,000,000,000 ».... 


19.0* 

20.Hno.noo.oOO  dozen 

$3,9O0,(X)O,0UO 


12.4 


I 


112< 


82« 


$9.17 


6.62 


15.7 


Price  June 
15,  193<), 
reet-ive"! 

by  farmejs 


Price  today 

TT? 

(for  fiwmer  to 

fill  m  for  his 

o'.«rn  cora- 

partsons) 


63< 


M 


$5.96 


$6.81 


8.67 


$1.42 


14.  oe 


Notes-  Aix.ve  fietuos  since  1933  do  not  include  allowance  for  the  over  $2,000,000,000 
Government  payments  to  farmers.  These  would  not  alter  the  general  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  atwve  results,  however. 

1  These  and  all  prices  in  this  table  are  what  farmer*  r^''^- ,„  ,. 
I  Cost  of  production  includes  rent  and  is  on  average  yield  of  1927-38. 

:  Co"^  Kuct'aat;L"b21n  grain  CQUivahnt  on  entire  acreage. 

In  compiling  the  above  tables,  the  American  Good  Government 
Soc?etyT  mtefested  simply  In  presenting  to  the  farmers  otAme^f 
thP  full  and  complete  picture  of  the  farm  situation  when  it  is 
Sam^nVm  ST^llght  ^of  all  available  ^^^ts  and  divorced  from 
political  bias  and  prejudicial  contentions.  ,  0^^./°^|^^y  '^^f'f^l 
thp  tmoortance  of  restoring  the  farming  industry  to  a  paying 
basis  KefhTs  country  can  enjoy  a  permanent  economic  recovery 
and  ir  interested  in  presenting  the  true  «^^«  ,°^„I.^^  P'^??'^^. 
to  the  end  that  present  fallacies  of  trying  to  m^^  P° ''^^^^,^\,  ^!^„ 
c?eased  farm  Imports  with  curtailed  domestic  production  may  be 
abandoned  Tnd  replaced  with  a  consistent  and  considered  program 
of  firm  protection  and  fair  prices  for  the  American  farmer. 

LET  FARMERS  DRAW  THDR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

It  18  suettested  that  the  American  fanner,  to  whom  this  sup- 
plement "s^dedlcated,  fill  m  the  blanks  found  in  thertght-hand 
column  of  table  UI.    In  the  final  analysis,  each  farmer  is  the 


(in  Top  price  is  in  192';  (K)  is  in  W2i:  (M)  i^  in  1921:  (S)  is  in  192«.  (O)  is  In  197J 
fP)  s  in  192M  (Q)  is  in  1'.25  All  figure,  in  table  III  compile<l  by  the  American  OjkkI 
Gov  Vnment  Sty  from  June  2J.  1J!9.  reh-ase,  f. .S.^B.ireau  of  .Ur.cu  Itural  E«.. 
rKmics^  data  for  columns  2,  7,  and  S,;  fVops  a-.d  Markets,  pub!iihi-d  by  U.  9^ 
y^n^n^en  of  Apiculture  bm-mber  19:iH.  p.  29S  fdat*  for  column  0  ;  Annu«i 
iiep^s  on  Farm  Pro<luciion  and  Income  and  Statistical  Abilracl  of  the  U.  8.  Com- 
merce Department  (data  for  columns,  3,  4,  and  5). 

best  ludge  of  his  own  status.  He  knows  whether  the  present 
pollclbs  are  helping  or  hindering  him  In  the  business  of  develop- 
ing a  permanent  program  of  stabilized  and  profitable  farm  opera- 
tions It  is  here  our  province  only  to  furnish  Indisputable  facta. 
Prom  a  study  of  these  reliable  and  unprejudiced  findings.  It  is 
felt  that  all  sincere  friends  of  a  sound  agricultural  program  can 
reach  conclusions  which  will  help  bring  order  out  of  the  con- 
fusion and  conflict  of  our  present  economic  chaos.  It  Is  our  hop* 
that  the  Individual  farmers  of  America  will  supply  the  figures  they 
know  to  be  right  for  the  last  column  of  table  in  and  then  make 
their  own  comparL-ons  as  to  whether  they  are  better  off  becatjse 
of  the  New  Deal  faiTO  policies.  We  hope  that  a  careful  and  consid- 
ered analy.sls  of  the  oflQcial  figures  of  this  study  will  help  form  the 
basis  for  formulating  a  permanent  and  consistent  farm  program 
which  will  protect  the  Independence  and  safeguard  the  Initiative 
of  the  American  farmer,  guarantee  him  the  full  advantage  of  t^e 
Ame-lcan   market   for    his   own   products,    provide    him   with    an 
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annual  Income  which  will  furnish  him  a  profit  above  his  cnet  of 
operations,  and  giv,-  him  the  benefit  of  a  fair  price  for  a  full  crop 
«»  that  America  8  underfed  millions  may  not  be  forced  to  continue 
undfrnourJsr.-d  while  those  who  supply  the  bread  baskets  of  the 
Nation  remain  underpaid  for  their  honest  toll  and  their  legitimate 
Investments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  Speeker  and  my  colleagues,  there  is 
little  I  need  to  add  to  the  facts  I  have  just  presented  from 
the  study  made  by  the  American  Good  Government  Society. 
These  figures  tell  their  own  sad  story  and!  provide  tangible 
and  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  American  farmer  today, 
North.  South.  East,  or  West,  has  paid  a  fearful  price  for 
the  experiments  of  the  New  Deal.    His  Income,  including  all 
cash  parity  payments  and  benefits,  is  shamefully  less  for  the 
7  New  Deal  lean  years  which  will  end  this  coming  Jan- 
uary than  it  wa:s  during  the  preceding  7  fat  years  under 
the    protective- tarlfr    policies    of    the    Republican    admin- 
istration.    No  wonder  New  Deal  apologists  try  to  deceive 
and  delude  the  public  b>  squirming  to  escape  the  necessity 
of  considering  average  prices  and  average  periods  and  seek 
to  bamboozle  the  farmer  still  further  by  selecting  isolated 
price  figures  for  the  worst  3  or  4  months  of  a  12-year  Re- 
publican era  and  trying  to  draw  conclusions  by  comparing 
them  ^\ith  the  best  3  or  4  months  of  the  New  Deal.     In 
fact,  on  page  3643  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  under  the 
intriguing  title  of  "Keeping  the  Record  Straight  About  Farm 
Imports,'"  one  of  my  New  Deal  colleagues  even  went  so  far  in 
trying  to  justify  today "s  ruinoas  farm  imports  as  to  base  his 
conclusions  upon  a  comparison  of  farm  prices  in  1933  with 
those  of  1937.  apparently  forgetting  the  significant  fact  that 
Roosevelt  was  elected  in  November  of  1932  and  that  both  of 
these  years  were  under  the  New  Deal  administration. 

FARMERS    IN    WORST    PLIGHT    IN    HISTORY 

As  the  American  Good  Government  Society  wisely  and 
-fairly  points  out.  any  sensible  and  logical  price  comparisons 
must  be  based  on  substantial  periods  of  time,  and  no  con- 
clusions can  fool  anybody  but  the  most  gullible  and  naive 
when  based  upon  a  comparison  of  2  carefully  selected  years. 
To  try  to  compare  1937  with  the  low  ebb  of  Republican 
prices  in  1932  is  no  more  honest  or  convincing  than  to  com- 
pare the  Republican  prices  of  1926  or  1928  or  1929  with  the 
New  Deal  phght  of  1934  or  1936  or  1938.  Simple  honesty 
and  ordinary  fairness  require  that  any  valid  comparisons 
must  take  the  entire  N^w  Deal  period  as  a  basis  of  conipari- 
son  with  the  preceding  Republican  era  of  like  length.  If 
comparisons  were  drawn  so  as  to  include  the  entire  preceding 
12-year  Republican  era,  the  evidence  would  even  more 
strongly  support  the  Republican  position.  In  fact,  at  no 
time  in  recent  American  history  can  the  New  Dealers  find 
a  7-year  consecutive  period  of  time  in  which  the  farmers  of 
this  country  have  fared  as  badly  as  they  have  during  the 
past  7  expensive  and  deceptive  years. 

NIW    DEAL    COSTS    rARMEKS    TWO    BILLION    PES    TEAR 

In  addition  to  having  to  assume  their  share  of  the  present 
$45,000,000,000  national  debt  and  today's  excessive  Govern- 
ment extravagance,  the  New  Deal,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  own  figures,  has  cost  the  American 
farmers  $2,000,000,000  per  year  m  cash  income  in  comparison 
with  what  Ihiy  received  under  a  Republican  administration; 
and  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  figures  include  all 
Government  parity  and  benefit  payments.  Surely  our  cotton, 
wheat,  and  stock  farmers  have  paid  dearly  for  the  honeyed 
phrases  and  pious  promises  of  the  New  Deal.  In  addition  to 
the  lost  casli  income  of  $2,000,000,000  per  year,  the  American 
farmer  has  seen  the  reciprocal-trade  pacts  work  to  develop 
cotton  and  wheat  and  livestock  farming  in  foreign  countries 
to  the  point  where  it  may  be  generations  before  this  country 
will  again  be  the  great  source  for  the  world's  agricultural 
markets,  as  was  the  case  l)efore  the  import  from  abroad, 
curtail  at  home  nightmare  deprived  this  country  of  our  world 
leadersliip  in  agriculture. 

rAIR-PRICX    rrLL-CROP    VERSUS    POOR-PRICE    PARTIAL -CROP    PHILOSOPHIES 

Instead  of  the  Republican  objective  of  a  fair  price  for  a 
free  people,  the  New  Deal  has  given  the  American  farmer 
a  poor  price  for  a  partial  crop,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
tied  our  farmers  up  with  restrictions,  regulations,  require- 


ments, mimeographed  orders,  committee  mandates.  Execu- 
tive decrees,  nibber-tire  overlords,  inspectors,  field  men,  su- 
pervisors, collaborators,  and  other  per  diemsters  until  a  read- 
ing lamp  and  an  interpreter  are  almost  more  important  on 
many  farms  than  a  cultivator  or  a  tractor. 

HOW  DID  rr  HAPPEN  AND  WHERE  DO  WE  CO  rP.OM   HERE? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  primary  purpose  in  presenting  these  find- 
ings and  calling  attention  to  these  ofBcial  figures  is  simply  to 
provide  the  working  ingredients  with  which  every  farmer  in 
the  land  can  draw  his  own  conclusions  and  make  his  own 
comparisons.  I  speak  today  as  an  informant  and  not  as  an 
interpreter.  But  in  conclusion  let  me  briefiy  suggest  the 
outline  of  answers  to  the  two  questions.  How  did  it  happen? 
and  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

DR.    JEKTL    AND    MR.     HYDE    LABORATORY    COSTS    FARMERS     $2,000,000,000 

PER    YEAR 

The  deplorable  plight  of  our  farmers  during  these  seven 
lean  years  was  not  planned  that  way  by  the  New  Deal; 
no  Individual  and  no  political  party  seeks  dehberately  to 
stultify  and  sabotage  a  great  American  industry.  This  result 
happened  because  of  a  failure,  first  of  all,  to  coordinate 
various  Government  policies  affecting  the  farmer  into  a  con- 
sistent pattern  with  a  singleness  of  purpose.  Witness,  for 
example,  the  crop-control  and  production-restriction  policie.s 
of  Secretary  Wallace,  working  alongside  the  Secretary  Hull 
and  President  Roosevelt  policies  of  reciprocal-trade  pacts. 
If  one  is  right,  the  other  must  be  wrong.  Any  schoolboy 
knows  in  his  heart  that  policies  of  reducing  production  at 
home  and  increasing  importation  from  abroad  cannot  work 
advantageously  for  the  same  products  in  the  same  country 
at  the  same  time.  And  yet  this  is  what  we  have  seen  tried 
under  the  New  Deal  with  the  inevitable  result  of  .stimulating 
foreign  production  and  reducing  domestic  farm  income, 
while  it  has  cost  the  American  farmers  on  the  average  of 
$2,000,000,000  a  year  to  serve  as  guinea  pigs  in  this  Dr.  J^kyl 
and  Mr.  Hyde  farm  lalwratory  on  a  national  scale  for  well 
over  6  years. 

Witness   further   the   crop-control    policies   of   Secretary 
Wallace  and  the  reclamation  program  of  expanding  farm 
acres  of  Secretary  Ickes.    A?ain,  if  one  is  right,  the  other 
j  must  be  wrong.     Again,  both  policies  cannot  work  in  the 
I   same  country  at  the  same  time  with  anything  but  the  mosti 
i  ruinous  results  for  estabhshed  farmers  on  currently  produc- 
I  Ing  acres.    Any  schoolboy  knows  the  truth  of  that  reason- 
ing, too. 
I       So  much  for  the  question  of.  How  did  it  happen? — al- 
I  though  equally  factual  cases  could  be  presented  to  show 
I  the  fallacies  and  inconsistencies  of  export  subsidies  for  farm 
1   products  which   are   permitted   to   compete   with   domestic 
!  price  levels;  for  commodity  loans  which  simply  increase  vis- 
ible surplus  figures  to  depress  domestic  and  world  prices 
with  no  attempt  to  get  the  produce  out  to  the  consumer 
where  it  can  be  used  up  to  create  new  markets  for  new 
crops;  for  giving  bounties  to  one  group  of  farmers  to  raise 
produce  which  other  farmers  receive  bounties  for  curtailing. 
Without  indicting  the  sincerity  of  an>-body.  it  becomes  ap- 
parent to  all  who  will  face  the  facts  that  such  a  carnival 
of  inconsistency  cannot  help  but  deprive  the  farmer  of  all 
opportunity  for  a  fair  chance  for  a  free  people  in  the  long 
view  of  things.    Let  me  state  further,  in  all  fairness,  that 
certain  New  Deal  farm  policies  are  commendable  and  work- 
able; the  soil-conservation  and  reforestation  activities  of  the 
New  Deal  are  splendid  and  sound.    As  far  back  as  6  or  7 
years  before  the  New  Deal  came  into  power  in  1933  I  advo- 
cated by  every  means  at  my  command  the  importance  of 
soil  conservation,  reforestation,  water  utilization,  and  con- 
servation, and  soil  protection,  and  I  commend  the  New  Deal 
for  its  work  in  this  direction.    But  even  for  such  progress, 
$2,000  000.000  per  year  is  too  big  a  price  for  our  farmers  to 
pay,  especially  when  there  is  nothing  in  a  sound  agricul- 
tiu-al  program  which  need  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
commendable  portions  of  the  New  Deal's  farm  program. 

HOW  PROVIDE   A   FAIR   CHANCE  FOR   A   FREE   PEOPLE? 

-  Where,  then,  should  we  go  from   here?    The  first  and 
biggest  step  in  any  sound  and  sensible  program  of  restoring 
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the  American  farmer  to  a  decent  place  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem is  to  repeal  the  reciprocal-trade  pacts  which  caiu:e  him 
to  compete  v.ith  every  peon  and  peasant  in  the  world  and 
to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  the  American  market  at  an 
American  price  level.  That  is  not  the  whole  solution  but  it 
is  the  first  step  which  must  lie  taken  before  our  cotton 
plantations,  our  wheat  farms,  our  stock  ranches,  and  our 
other  producers  of  new  wealth  can  escape  the  blight  of  the 

7  lean  years.  ,  ^      , 

What  else  must  we  do?  We  must,  in  the  next  place, 
develop  a  consistent  farm  program.  If  it  is  to  be  an  econ- 
omy of  scarcity  based  on  crop  restriction  (which  I  oppose), 
let  it  be  consistent  and  universal;  let  us  not  pay  one  farmer 
for  plowing  under  what  we  pay  another  farmer  to  produce; 
let  us  not  add  acres  in  the  Stale  of  X  while  we  spend 
milUons  of  dollars  paying  farmers  to  let  acres  he  idle  in  the 
State  of  Z.  Let  us  stop  all  competitive  farm  imports  and 
attack  agriculture  as  an  American  problem  rather  than 
trying  to  provide  subsidies  for  every  farmer  in  the  world. 
My  bill,  H.  R.  6329,  known  as  the  Buy  American  Farm 
Products  in  America  Act.  provides  the  basis  for  beginning 
the  important  business  of  guaranteeing  the  American  farmer 
his  own  market  at  American  price  levels. 

But  we  must  go  further  in  our  honest  zeal  to  give  the 
American  farmer  all  he  has  ever  asked  and  that  to  which 
he  is  entitled  as  a  basic  minimum— a  fair  chance  for  a  free 
people.     We   must   help   him    develop   less   expensive   sys- 
tems of  marketing,  distribution,  and  transportation  so  that 
the  spread  between  what  the  consumer  pays  and  what  the 
farmer  receives  wiU  be  reduced.    We  must  develop  for  the 
farmer  some  program  of  price  protection  and  security  such 
as  we  have  already  developed  for  the  coal-mine  operator, 
the  manufacturer  of  advertised  brands,  and  the  retailer  of 
these  products,  the  laborer  who  is  entitled  to  an  honest  day's 
pay  for  an  honest  day's  work,  the  railroads,  the  communica- 
tion companies,  and  a  large  number  of  other  enterprises 
which  now  enjoy  price  securities  which  may  be  necessary 
but  which  pyramid  their  combined  costs  inevitably  upon  the 
farmer  who  is  the  ultimate  consumer  in  America  as  well  as 
the  primary  producer.    Several  bills  looking  toward  this  goal 
are   now  before  Congress.     It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  joint 
author  of  one  of  these  bills  which  would  provide  cost  of 
production  for  the  American  farmer  and  this  legislation  now 
awaits  consideration  of  Congress  after  being  unanimously 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.    I 
believe  this  bill  offers  the  basis  for  an  effective  and  equitable 
farm  program;  I  am  sure  it  contains  enough  merit  to  war- 
rant its  study  and  deliberative  consideration  by  this  House. 

IT  IS  TIME  TO   ADMIT  PAST   MISTAKES 

It  is  time  we  admit  past  mistakes  and  discard  disproved 
theories;  it  is  time  to  replace  ill-considered  and  inconsistent 
farm  policies  with  legislation  aimed  at  the  single  goal  of 
providing  a  fair  chance  for  a  free  people  engaging  in  the 
basic  industry  of  farming.    There  are  certain  obvious  cor- 
rections which  should  be  made  immediately  as  initial  steps 
in   developing   a   sound   Am.erican   farm   policy;    there   are 
other  corrections  and  changes  which  require  continued  non- 
partisan debate  and  discassion  to  the  end  that  a  well-bal- 
anced and  continuing  farm  prcsram  can  be  scientifically 
evolved  which  will  place  American  interests  first  and  assure 
for  our  farmers  their  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 
We  Amencans  po.ssess  intelligence  and  initiative  enough  to 
build  a  sound  farm  program  within  a  protective  policy  which 
will  enable  our  American  producers  to  supply  the  American 
market  to  the  fuU  extent  of  their  ability  and  to  base  such  a 
program  on  an  economy  of  plenty  which  will  pay  our  pro- 
ducers a  fair  price  and  provide  our  workers  and  other  con- 
sumers with  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  en  a  reasonable 
basis.    It  has  been  done  before  and  it  can  be  done  agam. 

TWO  BILLION  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR  FOR  TLHTION 

If  the  $2  000.000.000  per  year  the  farmers  of  this  country 
have  been  paying,  is  for  what  I  term  "tuition  to  learn  the  fear- 
ful fallacies  and  inconsistencies  of  our  present  agricultural 
poUcies"  it  may  stUl  be  money  weU  spent  and  other  tax- 


payers may  ako  cease  to  sorrow  over  the  mUlions  of  dollars 
of  subsidy  payments  they  have  provided  to  keep  our  farmers 
from  going  completely  under.  I  have  vcted  for  these  jub- 
s'dy  or  parity  payments  for  our  farmers  and  shall  continue 
to  vote  for  them  until  and  unless  we  adopt  a  sound  and 
sensible  farm  program,  because  without  them  the  New  Deal 
'•economy  of  contradictions"  would  have  reduced  the  big 
bulk  of  our  farmers  to  the  status  of  serfs  and  peasants.  But 
we  must  all  realize  such  an  ill-founded  farm  program  cannot 
long  endure.  Let  us  all  concentrate  during  the  months  of 
our  congressional  recess,  which  will  begin  this  week,  on  the 
development  of  a  farm  program  for  this  country  which  will 
restore  prosperity  to  our  farmers  and  in  so  doing  provide 
the  real  spark  needed  to  precipitate  a  permanent  prosperity 
era  for  the  entire  country.  America  can  and  must  go  for- 
ward and  it  can  only  go  forward  on  a  farm  program  which 
is  economically  sound  and  basically  acceptable  to  the  tenets 
of  reason  and  logic. 


Reciprocal-Trade    Treaties— Pertinent    Facts    and 
Figures,  Not  Fanciful  Figments  of  Imagination 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2, 1939 
Mr.    KITCHENS.    Mr.    Speaker,    political    coloring    and 
smothering  of  facts  must  never  prevail.    Truth  crushed  to 
earth  will  rise  again. 

Opponents  of  Secretary  Hull's  reciprocal  trade -agreemenU 
program  seeking  to  turn  American  farmers  against  it  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  series  of  tables  calculated,  by 
studious  selection  of  data  to  suit  their  purposes,  to  deceive 
the  farmers  of  this  country.  With  palsied  fingers  they  point 
to  the  increases  in  imports  of  certain  carefully  chosen  farm 
products  for  a  few  months  and  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  that 
all  such  increases  have  resulted  from  trade  agreements  and 
have  been  highly  injurious  to  our  farmers  and  have  de- 
stroyed their  income.  They  are  very  careful,  however,  to 
refrain  from  mentioning  that  imports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  only  slightly  more  than  two-fifths  as  great  as 
1929,  when  they  allegedly  were  protecting  the  farmers. 

These  same  opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
try  to  create  alarm  over  the  fact  that  agricultural  imports 
are  increasing  by  showing  imports  in  1937  compared  to  1933. 
While  careful  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  increases  m 
imports  of  agricultural  products  of  the  sort  gro\\'n  on  Amer- 
ican farms,  with  the  same  meticulous  care  they  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  fact  that  many  of  the  increases  in  1937  were 
due  to  domestic  shortages  caused  by  the  severe  drought  of 
1936  and  that  they  came  in  over  the  fuU  duties  provided  for 
in  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act. 

American  farmers  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  defense- 
less propaganda  campaign  of  these  opponents  should  be 
acouaintcd  with  the  truth.  If  it  is  true  that  Secretary  Hull's 
program  of  more  liberal  reciprocal  commercial  relations  with 
the  countries  of  the  world  is  injurious  to  the  farmer,  then 
it  would  follow  that  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  program  of 
excessively  high  tariffs — which  inspired  foreign  nations  to 
take  retaliatory  measures  against  imports  of  American  prod- 
ucts—American farmers  should  have  experienced  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity. 

I  present  herewith  the  same  table  used  by  opponents  of 
the  trade-agreements  program  showing  1933  and  1937  im- 
ports and  have  added  thereto  the  average  annual  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  the  items  listed.  If  the  opponents 
desire  to  make  their  case  against  trade  agreements  on  more 
01  less  ancient  history,  let  them  do  so.  but  they  ought  to 
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Interest 

[ortgages 

Rates  on  Farn»  IVI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2,  1939 

^Mr,  ^fURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  Interest  rates 
Of  farm  mortgages  Is  of  deep  interest  to  every  farmer  and 
every  consumer.  Any  country  in  the  world's  history  that  has 
achieved  greatness  ha.s  been  one  with  a  large  percentage  of 
rich  farm  lands  or  they  are  Included  in  its  possessions. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shows  the  number  of  borrowers,  interest  rates  on  face  of  mort- 
gage, and  the  amoimts; 

In  response  to  your  roqiipst  I  have  obtalr.Pd  Information  relative 
to  the  volume  of  Federal  land-bank  and  comm'.s'sloner  loans  out- 
Btiindlng  and  the  Interest  rates  at  which  the  loan  contracts  are 
wntten. 

There  Is  shown  in  the  ll.st  which  follows  the  volume  of  Fodoral 
land-bank  loans  out.«tar.ding  as  of  December  31,  1938,  classified 
according  to  the  contract  rate  of  interest. 
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As  vou  know,  the  r«\te  of  Interest  on  aU  Federal  land-bank  and 
r  •  :it>r    leans    has    been    temporarily    redvjoed    by    congrcs- 

si  ;on      For  ;r.rere<t  due  prior  to  July   1.   1940,  on  Federal 

la:iU-v.ank  notes.  e.\cept  on  direct  lo^ns  and  loans  being  made 
thr^uch  Impaind  n.iiicnal  farm-loan  asscciaticns,  the  rate  has 
been  reduced  to  3'^  percent.  The  reduced  rate  for  direct  loans 
Is  4  percent  and  for  tho5e  made  through  impaired  national  farm- 
loan  lissociations  i>  3^i  percent. 

The  contract  rate  of  interest  on  ccmmissloner  loans  is  5  per- 
cent per  year:  for  interest  due  prior  to  July  1,  1940.  the  rate  has 
bfcn  reduced  to  4  percent.  The  volume  of  commissioner  loans 
outstanding  on  December  31.   1938.   was  $752.850  796. 

"niere  are  628.781  Federal  land-bank  loans  representing 
loans  of  $1.982.223.i/CG.67. 


In  addition  to  the  above  loans,  the  Government  has  started 
to  make  tenant  farm  loans  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 
As  yet  these  F.  S.  A.  leans  havon't  been  very  extensive,  as 
comparatively  speaking,  the  allocation  of  funds  for  tenant 
loans  has  been  limited.  These  loans  are  for  40  years  at  3 
percent  interest. 

This  question  of  farm  interest  rates  will  be  one  of  the  first 
farm  questions  to  be  considered  at  the  second  session  of  the 
Seventy-si.xth  Congress  after  January  1,  1940. 

There  are  two  factors  that  merit  every  consideration: 

Rrst.  The  farmers  are  entitled  to  an  interest  rate  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rates  charged  other  interests. 

Second.  All  classes  of  farmers  should  pay  the  same  inter- 
est rates  to  the  s^mc  government,  and  these  rates  based  on 
the  overhead  incurred  and  other  factors  incident  to  the  loan. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  interested  in  farm-loan 
interest  rates  should  give  serious  thought  to  this  important 
problem. 

Stream-Pollution  Bill— Every  Public-Health  Body 
in  America  Worthy  of  the  Name  Is  for  the 
Barkley-Spence  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdncsdcy.  August  2.  1939 

Mr.  CULKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  abatement  of  stream  pollu- 
tion is  a  matter  in  which  the  whole  country  is  interested. 

Members  of  the  House  who  have  not  closely  followed  the 
stream-pollution  hearings  and  debate  in  Congress  for  the 
past  4  years  are  interested  in  knowing  v.ho  is  supporting 
the  Barkley  bill.  S.  685.  that  is  opposed  by  certain  wild- 
life groups  who  insist  upon  having  a  bill  of  their  own 
WTiting  or  none.  Believing  that  a  brief  summary  of  the 
supporting  data  for  the  Barkley  bill  would  be  of  service  to 
Members  of  the  House.  I  have  compiled  some  of  this  mate- 
rial which  I  submit  for  the  Record.  The  Barkley  bill  first 
made  its  appearance  in  1936  and  it  has  gone  through  a 
splendid  refininc  process  in  Congre.ss.  Changed  many  times 
it  is  now  a  strong  pic-ce  of  constructive  legislation.  During 
these  years  it  has  commanded  the  thoughtful  consideration 
and  support  of  many  differing  types  of  organizations  and 
public  cfiicials  frcm  all  over  the  country.  The  following 
references  from  the  public  record  indicate  who  is  supporting 
the  bill  and  why. 

Alabama  Department  of  Health  (1937  hearings.  House  of 
Representatives,  p.  170) : 

The  approach  contemplated  by  this  bill  (H.  R.  2711)  Is  entirely; 
corrert  in  that  it  sets  up  within  an  already  existing  branch  of 
the  Government  the  machinery  necessiiry  for  Its  managerial  con- 
trol by  a  properly  trained  technical  personnel. 

American  Public  Health  Association  (A.  P.  H.  A.  Yearbook, 
1937-38.  February  1939,  p.  35) : 

Revolted.  •  •  •  that  the  Vinson  bill  •  •  •  represents 
the  best  procedure  and  organization  for  lessening  the  danger  of 
public  health  from  stream  poUutlun. 

American  Sc'clety  of  Civil  Engineers  (Civil  Engineering, 
March  1936,  p.  211):  ' 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  board  of  directors  that  for  the  present 
no  further  extenf^i.^n  of  F.^deral  control  ever  streams  i.>  deslrL-ible; 
thit  the  Federal  Government  should  restrict  Its  activities  In  this 
field  to  the  functions  of  fact  flnciinc;  and  coordination  and  btimu- 
lation  of  State  and  Interstate  programs.  | 

American  Water  Works  Association  (statement  of  policy  re 
stream  pollution  adopted  January  18,  1939) : 

No  further  extension  of  basic  Federal  control  over  streams  Is 
desirable  at  this  time. 

The  Federal  Government  should  restrict  Its  activities  In  pollu- 
tion abatement  to  fact  finding  on,  coordination  and  stimulation 
of,  and  financial  assistance  to  State  and  Interstate  programs. 
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Arizona  State  Department  of  Health  (1937  hearings,  House 
of  Representatives,  p.  171): 

This  office  approves  and  highly  recommends  this  bill,  H.  R.  2711. 

Arkansas  State  Board  of  Health  (1937  hearings.  House  of 
RcprLsentatives.  p.  171) : 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  bill  designated  as  H.  R.  2711  provides  the 
mcst  practical  and  rational  approach. 

Brewers'  Association  of  Greater  Cincinnati  (1936  hearings. 
House  of  Representatives,  p.  16) : 

At  the  regular  meeting    •     •     •    It  was — 

Resolved.  Tliat  this  association  endorse  the  movement  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chamber  of  Commerce  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Camp  Fire  Club  of  America  (1937  hearings,  House  of 
Representatives,  p.  303) : 

CXir  committee  has  voted  to  favor  the  Vinson  bill. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  (1936  hearings. 
Senate,  p.  430:  1936  hearings.  House  of  Representatives,  p.  57) : 

By  cooperating  with  States  and  State  compact  agencies  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  assist  In  assembling  information  on  con- 
trol and  use  of  water  resources  and  in  carrying  on  scientific 
Investigation. 

Colorado  Division  of  Public  Health  (1937  hearings.  House 
of  Representatives,  pp.  171  172) : 

The  assL«;tance  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  outlined  In  this 
bill  (H  R  2711).  in  eliminating  the  pollution  and  contamination 
of  Colorado  streams,  would  be  very  helpful  to  this  State.  •  •  • 
This  department  is  anxious  to  have  this  bill  passed. 

Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Healih  Authorities  of 
North  America  (1937  hearings.  House  of  Representatives,  p. 
179): 

Stroncly  endorsed  previous  bill  (H.  R.  12764),  which  carried 
essentially  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  2711.  and  "urged  the  enlistment 
of  every  effort  of  the  members  of  the  conference  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  this  most  Important  measure." 

Conference  of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers  (1937 
hearings.  House  of  Representatives,  p.  288) : 

Ro^pectfully  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  the  Vinson  (H.  R.  2711) -Barkley  (S.  702)  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  Jo»nt  study  and  control  of  stream  pollution  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  State  and  Terri- 
torial Health  Officers  under  recognized  procedures  which  involve 
a  Joint  study  of  each  project. 

Construction  League  of  the  United  States  (1937  hearings. 
House  of  Representatives,  p.  70) : 

No  extension  of  Federal  regulatory  power,  but  extension  of 
Federal  interest  and  stimulation.  •  •  •  There  is  sufflcierit 
State  regulatorv  power  now  available  •  •  •  with  the  addi- 
tional stimulation  which  the  bill  (H.  R.  2711)  proposes. 

Dayton  Business  and  Ci\ic  Association.  (1937  hearings. 
House  of  Representatives,  p.  119) : 

Heartily  in  favor  of  Representative  bUl  No.  2711  •  •  •  and 
recommend  to  Congress  its  passage. 

Delaware  State  Board  of  Health  (1937  hearings.  House  of 
Representatives,  p.  172) : 

Stream  pollution  Is  primarily  a  public-health  program.  •  •  * 
The  principles  outlined  In  Senate  bill  702  and  House  bill  2711 
adequately  express  such  a  program. 

District  of  Columbia  Health  Department  ( 1937  hearings, 
House  of  Representatives,  p.  173) : 

A  very  admirable  feature  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2711)  Is  the  wise 
legislative  approach  which  makes  the  Federal  service  advisory  to 
State  and  municipal  health  services  so  that  the  everlasting  fear  of 
Federal  invasion  of  Slate  rights  is  thereby  very  happily  met. 

EvansviUe  and.)  Cham.ber  of  Commerce  (1937  hearings. 
House  of  Representatives,  p.  120) : 

In  favor  of  the  Vinson  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  2711.  *  *  '  ^.^ 
bel.eve  It  is  Im.peratlve  that  a  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control 
be  created  In  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  We 

earnestly  urge  2711  be  enacted  into  Federal  legislation. 

Florida  Section,  American  Public  Health  Association  (1937 
hearings,  House  of  Representatives,  p.  173) : 

Endorses  and  approves  the  provision  of  Senate  bill  4627  and  House 
blU  12764  in  the  last  Congre.ss.  known  as  the  Barkley -Vinson  bill 
•     •     •     or  seme  similar  legislation. 


General  Health  Council  of  Allegheny  County.  Pa.  (1937 
hearings.  House  of  Representatives,  p.  114) : 

Urges  favorable  action  on  the  Barkloy-Vlnson  biU.  8.  702.  H.  R. 
2711,  promoting  stream-pollution  control. 

Great  Lakes  Board  of  Engineers  (1937  hearings.  House  of 
Representatives,  p.  203) : 

Go  on  record  as  approving  in  principle  the  provisions  of  such  bUl 
(S.  702). 

Great  Lakes  Board  of  Engineers  and  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Board  of  Engineers  resolution  regarding  the  proposed 
water  pollution  act  (H.  R.  2711.  amended) : 

Believed  that  enactment  of  aforesaid  bill  sub.stantlally  in  the 
form  as  amended  will  aid  State  and  interstate  pollution  abatement 
activities.  •  •  •  Appro\e  the  aforesaid  bill  in  its  amended 
form. 

Great  Miami  Valley  Taxpayers'  Association  (1937  hear- 
ings. House  of  Representatives,  p.  115) : 

Oreantzatlon  has.  by  resolution,  favored  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
2711  •  •  •  We  are  very  strong  for  this  bill.  We  believe  it 
will  achieve  that  which  we  have  been  fighting  for  for  these  many 
years. 

Greenup  (Ky.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  (1937  hearings. 
House  of  Representatives,  p.  302) : 

In  favor  of  the  Vinson  bUl,  H.  R.  2711,  and  In  the  Senate  the 
Barkley  bill,  S.  702. 

Idaho  Department  of  Public  Welfare  (1937  hearings,  House 
of  Representatives,  p.  174) : 

We  are  giving  endorsem<?nt  to  H.  R.  2711. 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  (1937  hearings.  House  of 
Representatives,  p.  175) : 
We  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  House  bill  2711. 
Interstate  Commission  on  Delaware  River  Basin   (their) 
News  Letter.  January  1938 : 

That  the  IntersUte  Commission  •  •  *  opposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  authority  for  the  contrt)!  of  pollution  in 
navicable  waters  and  tributaries  thereto.  That  the  Interstate 
Commi-sslon  •  •  •  re<;ommend8  the  adoption  of  the  Barkley- 
Vinson  bill,  withotit  the  Lonergan  amendments. 

Jefferson  County  (Ky.)  Fiscal  Court  (1937  hearings.  House 
of  Representatives,  p.  177) : 

Approved  bill  H.  R.  2711,  pertaining  to  the  creation  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Water  Pollution  Control  in  the  United  States  Public  Healtb 
Service. 

Kansas  State  Board  of  Health  (1937  hearings.  House  of 
Representatives,  p.  176) : 

Believe  this  bill  (H.  R.  2711)  to  be  very  constructive  legislation 
and  wish  to  endorse  It  heartily.  •  •  •  Any  legislation  which 
does  not  take  cognlzanct;  of  the  fact  that  careful  research  work 
In  waste-disposal  methods  must  precede  compulsory  abatenxent  of 
stream  pollution  is  bound  to  fail. 

Louisiana  State  Department  of  Health  (1937  hearings. 
House  of  Representatives,  p.  177) : 

In  favor  of  this  blU  (H.  R.  2711).  It  offers  a  workable  and  prac- 
ticable program  of  the  control  of  stream  pollution.  •  •  • 
Particularly  Interested  In  the  provision  that  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  direct  the  activities  provided  for  In  the 
bill. 

Louisville  iKy.)  Board  of  Trade  (1936  hearings.  Senate, 
p.  473): 

Municipal  government  of  Louisville  approves  the  purposes  of  the 
B  irkley-HoUister  etream-poliution  bill,  and  wUl  cordially  co- 
operate with  city.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  In  the  pccomplish- 
nient  of  the  purposes.  ♦  •  •  Tl-ie  Barkley-HolUster  bill  has  the 
wholehearted  approval  of  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade. 

Ludlow  (Ky.)  Businessmen's  Association  (1937  hearings, 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  p.  115): 

Heartily  In  favor  of  the  Vinson  bill. 

Maryland  State  Department  of  Health  (1937  hearings. 
House  of  Representatives,  p.  178) : 

Convinced  that  the  Public  Health  Service,  by  reason  of  Its 
familiarity  with  sanitation  and  stream-pollution  problems  In  the 
country  Is  the  logical  Federal  agency  for  fact  flndmg,  coordlna- 
ine  and  stimulating  Slate  and  interstate  programs^  promoting 
mtei  state  compacts,  and  recommending  necessary  financial  as- 
sistance. 
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Mason  County  <Ky.)  Health  Department  (1937  hearings. 
.Huu^e  of  Representatives,  p.  177) : 

i  H  R.  2711  •  •  •  Is  the  legislation  that  we  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  are  In  dire  need  of. 

MassachiLset'P  I>  partment  of  Public  Health  (1937  hear- 
ings. House  of  Rfpresentatives,  p.  178)  : 

A  comprfhemtve  plan  to  prevent  and  remove  pollution  of  our 
Wit.  rs  can  be  best  acre -nip'.  Ished  by  the  adoption  of  uniform  lepis- 
lat  on  in  the  various  Stuies.  by  compact  agreements,  and  by  the 
a-  -ion  of  EUfficlei.t  sums  of  money  to  permit  adequate  lii- 

V.'  .  n  and  loans  and  credits.  If  practicable,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  remedial  works.  H.  R.  2711  appears  to  make  such  provl- 
slon.'i 

Minnesota  Department  of  Health  (1937  hearings.  House 
of  Representatives,  p.  178) : 

Unanlmou:Jy  endorsed  the  Vinson-Barkley  blUs,  H.  R.  2711, 
S.  702. 

Missouri  State  Board  of  Health  (1937  hearings.  House  of 
Representatives,  p.  181): 

Bill  H  R  2711  e;lves  fuU  recoenltlon  to  the  Interests  and  rights 
of  the  various  S*;.tes  concrriilnR  stream  pollution  and  •  •  • 
sets  up  a  practical  and  efTectlve  means  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem •  •  •  In  accord  with  accepted  views  of  State  auton- 
omy •  •  •  The  bin  seems,  after  due  coruslderatlon  of  other 
measures,  the  mo8t  logical  and  Intelligent  approach  that  has,  to 
date,  been  presented  for  the  control  of  stream  pollution  on  a 
Nation-wide  bii^ls. 

New  England  State  health  officers  (1936  hearings,  Senate, 
p.  273 ) : 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  these  State  health  officers  that  no  extension 
of  Federal  control  over  streams  is  desirable,  that  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  restricted  in  the  field  of  strca.u 
pcllution  to  fact  finding  and  coordination  and  stimulation  of  State 
and  Interstate  programs. 

New  England  Water  Works  Association   (1936   hearings, 

Senate,  p.  273 » : 

The  association  goes  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  any  legisla- 
tion placing  the  regulation  of  stream  pollution  under  Federal 
ct-ntrol  and  •  •  •  advises  •  •  •  that  Federal  activities 
In  maters  of  stream  pollution  be  limited  entirely  to  fact  finding 
and  co<lpi*ration  wiih  the  State  authorities. 

I*     New  York  State  Board  of  Health  (1937  hearings.  House 

of  Representatives,  p.  182) : 

We  have  constd«red  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  H.  R.  2711.  very 
carerully  and  believe  that  its  passage  would  be  the  most  Important 
and  constructive  action  ever  taken  in  the  mterests  of  wuter-pollu- 
I   tlon  abatement. 

Norfolk.   Va..   Association   of   Commerce    (1937   hearings. 

House  of  Representatives,  p.  302) : 

We  are  most  anxious  to  see  the  enactment  of  comprehensive 
1   legislation  to  relieve     •      •      •     this  growing  menace.     It   appears 
tliat  the  Vinson  legislation  is  designed  to  take  care  of  the  matter 
I   giiicrally     •     •     *. 

Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce  (1937  hearings.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, p.  113;  1936  hearings.  Senate,  p.  431): 

We  heartily  approve  S.  43J0  and  S.  4351.  •  •  •  which  are 
defitned  to  give  authority  and  force  to  an  Ohio  River  compact 
between  States. 

Ohio  Ccnference  on  Sewage  Treatment  (eleventh  annual 

report,  p.  9) : 

Resolved  that  the  Ohio  Conference  on  Sewage  Treatment 
•  •  •  re.irr.ims  its  approval  of  the  principles  of  the  original 
Barkley-Vlnson  bill,  H.  R.  2711. 

Ohio  State  Medical  Association  (1937  hearings.  House  of 
Representatives,  p.  119  «G.000  members)): 

Our  association  by  unanimous  action  •  •  •  went  on  record 
as  being  heartily  in  favor  of  Representative  bill  No.  2711. 

Ohio    Valley    Improvement    Association    (1937    hearings, 

Hciise  of  Representatives,  p.  116> : 

We  have  given  study  to  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  2711  and  believe 
that  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Ohio  Valley  V/atcr  Sanitation  Conference,  second  confer- 
ence of  delegates  appointed  to  draft  an  Ohio  River  Valley 
Water  Sanitation  Compact  (January  17,  1930): 

We  regard  H.  R  2711  •  •  •  to  abate  stream  pcllution.  as 
well  ccnsidered  legislation  and  urge  Its  adoption  •  •  •.  We 
do  not  favor  amendment  now  proposed  •  •  •  for  Federal  con- 
Uol.     •     •     • 


Oklahoma  Department  of  Public  Health  (1S37  hearings. 
House  of  Representatives,  p.  183) :  i 

Fully  in  accord  with  •  •  •  recommendation  to  place  the 
rtsponsiblllty  for  opcraUon  of  this  act  tuider  *  •  *  tho  Pulj- 
llc  Health  Service,  with  authority  to  cooperate  with  the  respective 
State  health  agencies. 

Public  Health  Federation  (1937  hearings.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, p.  117) : 

Federation  •  •  •  urge(s)  that  H.  R.  2711  be  reported 
•     •     •    for  passage. 

Sanitary  Engineering  Division,  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  (minutes  of  meetings.  January  20,  1938) : 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  1938  annual  meeting  •  •  •  po  on 
record  as  In  favor  of  the  policy  expres.'ed  In  H.  R.  12764  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress.     •     •     • 

South  Dakota  State  Board  of  Health  (1937  hearings.  House 
of  Representatives,  p.  184  • : 

Wor.ld  like  very  much  to  see  this  bill  (H.  R.  2711)  passed  la 
preference  to  any  others  which  are  now  penning.     •     •     • 

Southwestern  Ohio  Sportsmen's  Club  (1937  hearings,  p. 
208): 

Vigorously  supports  Vinson  stream-purification  bill  as  most  prac- 
tical approach  to  this  problem.     •     •     • 

Tennessee  Department  of  Public  Health.   1937  hearings, 

page  185: 

After  a  rather  careful  study  of  this  bill  (H.  R.  2711)  we  aie 
fully  convinced  that  Its  enactment  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee     •     •     *. 

Texas  State  Board  of  Health,  1937  hearings,  page   185: 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  setting  up  a  Division  of  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  •  •  ". 
The  need  for  some  central  authority  to  supervise  •  •  •  to  cc- 
ordinate  •  •  •  and  to  carry  on  research  •  •  •  is  very  es- 
sential •  •  *.  The  feature  which  provides  that  supervision  ct 
strtam-ponutlon  control  shall  remain  with  the  respective  States  Ij; 
In  line  with  good  Government  policy. 

Texas  State  Legislature.  House  Journal,  May  21,  1937: 

Whereas  the  House  cf  Representatives  at  Washington  has  already 
acted  favorably  on  the  Vii:.'<r,n  bill  (H.  R.  2711)    •     •     •     be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  Texas  go  on  record  as  approv- 
ing the  action  of  the  National  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  and 
earnestly  solicit  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  St-nate  of 
the  United  States  In  approval  of  Senate  bill  No.  702,  a  companion 
bill     •     •     •. 

Texas  Water  and  Sewage  Conference.  Water  Works  En- 
gineering. March  17,  1937,  page  355: 

Re.tolved.  Tliat  we  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  passage  cf  this 
bill  (S.  702).  and  that  our  Representatives  in  Congiess  be  urged 
to  support  the  measure  in  seciulng  Its  passage. 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Board  of  Engineers  (1937  hear- 
ings, p.  302): 

Whereas  •  •  •  the  enactment  of  •  •  •  Senate  bill  702 
will  aid  State  and  Interstate  •  •  •  activities,  be  It  resolved 
that  the  members  •  ♦  •  (Iowa,  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Wiscon- 
sin. Illinois)  hereby  go  on  record  as  approving  In  principle  the 
provisions  of  such  bill. 

West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health  (1937  hearings,  p. 
187): 

The  State  department  of  health  feels  that  this  Is  an  admirable 
bill.     (H.  R.  2711). 

Wisconsin  State  committee  on  water  pollution  (hearings. 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  House  of  Representatives, 
March  17.  18,  19.  24.  1937,  pp.  187-188) : 

Our  committee  •  •  •  has  gone  on  record  as  being  In  ac- 
cord with  the  tvTDe  of  Fedcrsd  legislation  proposed  •  •  •  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control 
In  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  and  to  provide  grants  and  loans  for  financing  Improvements 
In  abatement  of  pollution. 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Conference,  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers  (April  13-14,  1936.  excerpts  from  transac- 
tions, pp.  178-179) : 

Any  bill  to  effectively  remedy  stream  pollution  should  coordinate 
existing  Federal  and  State  health  agencies,  should  provide  for 
compacts  between  States  and.  above  all.  provide  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  In  the  construction  of  remedial  works. 
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State  V/ater  Commission  of  Connecticut  (hearings.  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  House  of  Representatives, 
March  17.  18.  19,  24.  1937.  pp.  301-302) : 

•  •  •  we  ccnslder  the  bill  (H.  R.  2711)  to  be  constructive 
legislation,  and  therefore  desirable.     •     •     • 

American  Institute  of  Park  Executives  and  American  Park 
Society  (resolution  relating  to  abatement  of  stream  pollution, 
adopted  April  22,  1939) : 

The  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives  feels  that  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  bills  now  before  Congress  (known  as  the 
Barkley  bill  in  the  Senate  and  the  Mansfteld-Spence  bill  in  the 
House)  afford  the  best  methods  for  correcting  the  evils  caused  by 
the  pollution  of  our  streams.  •  •  •  endorses  the  proposed 
legislation.     •     •     • 

Youngstown  Chamber  of  Commerce  (opinions  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to^stream  pollution): 

It  Is  most  essential  for  any  Jeglslative  body.  National  or  State,  to 
keep  in  mind  the  practical  a.spects  of  regulatory  pollution,  and 
not  be  misled  Into  the  enactment  of  drastic  and  impossible  laws 
with  which  industry  cannot  possibly  comply.  The  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  should  act  as  a  consulting  and  research 
agency  •  •  •  Definite  and  specific  regulatory  measures  should 
be  instituted  by  the  various  State  and  local  health  bureaus. 

Statement  cf  J.  Spencer  Smith,  president  of  State  Board  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  New  Jersey  (hearing.  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  U.  S.  Senate,  en  S.  1691,  March  22.  23.  27. 
1939,  pp.  90-93): 

The  only  objection  we  are  raising  to  this  bill  Is  the  mandatory 
feature  and  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  •  •  •  can 
step  In  and  compel  us  to  do  something  that  we  may  not  have 
the  financial  power  to  do.  There  are  other  ways  of  accomplishing 
it.  I  think. 

Boards  of  health  commissioners.  Great  Lakes  and  upper 
Mississippi  River  drainage  basin  sanitation  agreements, 
March  1.  1939: 

At  a  meeting  •  •  •  of  representatives  of  the  State  health 
departments  signatory  to  the  •  *  *  agreements,  namely,  the 
Slates  of  New  York.  Penn.cylvanla.  Ohio.  Michigan.  Indiana.  Illinois. 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  all  of  the  bills  relating 
to  control  of  water  pcllution.  introduced  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  have  been  carefully  reviewed.  Of  these 
bills.  H.  R  4314  was  unanimously  approved  as  most  nearly  coin- 
ciding with  principles  considered  most  satLsfactory  for  accomplish- 
ing desired  results  In  water-poll utlcn  control. 

American  Forestry  Association,  resolution  adopted  by 
directors,  May  17,  1939: 

That  the  American  Forestry  Association  favors  •  •  •  State 
control  of  the  pollution  of  waters  with  the  aid  of  Federal  studies 
and  Federal  contributions  rendered  through  the  agency  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  •  •  *  control  of  pollu- 
tion is  constitutionally  a  State  function  •  •  •.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  Is  the  logical  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  cooperate  v,ith  the  States  '  '  '  control  cf 
pollution  should  be  by  civil  agencies  and  net  by  the  miUtary 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Engineering  News  Record   (editorial.  March  30.   1939,  p. 

45): 

The  soundness  of  the  Barkley  bill  Justifies  its  support  by  all  who 
favor  pollution  abatement. 

Indiana  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries  (State- 
ment of  W.  H.  Frazer,  hearings,  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  May  20.  1936) : 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Is  In  the  best  position 
to  carry  on  the  necessary  work.  •  •  •  It  should  assist  exist- 
ing agencies  *  •  •  by  direct  financial  aid.  and  with  its  own 
technical  organization.     •     •     • 

Statement  of  Harrison  P.  Eddy,  consulting  engineer,  (hear- 
ings. Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  March  17.  18,  19. 
and  24.  1937,  pp.  95-101): 

A  cooperative  arrangement  Fuch  as  that  embodied  in  H.  R. 
2711  •  •  •  win,  m  my  Judgment,  secure  more  rapid  progress 
In  interstate  water-pollution  control  than  Is  practicable  under 
State  compacts  cr  other  agreements.  This  is  because  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  organizing  existing  agencies  which  now  and  for  many 
years  past  have  been  working  in  this  field. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Association  of 
Newsprint  Manufn.^turers.  National  Paperboard  Association 
(hearings.  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  March  17,  18, 
19,  and  24,  1937.  pp.  101-102) : 

In  the  present  state  of  limited  knowledge  of  remedies  for  the 
existing  problem,  it  (the  Industry)    Is  opposed  to  the  passage  of 


any  drastic  control   bill     •     •     •     it   favors  the  enactment  of  % 
study  plan  of  bill,. such  as  House  bill  2711. 

Kentucky  State  Medical  Association  (1937  hearings.  House 
of  Representatives,  p.  115) : 

After  a  study  of  the  House  bill  2711  •••  I  would  like  to 
give  you  my  hearty  endorsement  of  this  bUl.  and  urge  its  passage 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Virginia  State  Board  of  Health  (1937  hearings.  House  ol 
Representatives,  p.  148) : 

We  believe  that  the  bill  (H.  R.  2711)  will  be  helpful  In  Improv- 
ing stream  conditions  in  Virginia.  •  •  *  Under  this  bill,  the 
rights  of  States  for  exercising  control  of  streams  within  their 
own  boundaries  is  amply  safeguarded.     •     •     • 

Illinois  State  Sanitary  Water  Board,  Prank  J.  Jenkins, 
chairman  (1937  hearings,  Hcuse  of  Representatives,  p.  174): 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  bill.  H.  R  2711,  and  it  has  my  support 
fcr  the  main  reason  that  It  Is  not  creating  a  Federal  agency  which 
has  authority  over  the  powers  cf  the  various  State  agencies  now 
controlling  pollution  but  has  for  its  purpose  the  power  of  as.slstlng 
the  various  States  In  promoting  •  •  •  prevention  and  abate- 
ment of  pollution. 

Iowa  State  Department  of  Health,  Walter  L.  Bierring.  M.  D., 
commissioner  <1937  healings.  House  of  Representatives,  p. 
175): 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  heartily  endorse  this 
measure  (H.  R.  2711)      •      •      *. 

El  Paso-Hudspeth  County  Health  Unit,  El  Paso,  Tex.  (1937 
hearings.  House  of  Representatives,  page  186) : 

We  wish  to  express  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the  proposed  Water 
Pollution  Act  (H.  R.  2711). 

San  Antonio,  Tex..  C.  K.  Quin.  mayor  (1937  hearings.  House 

of  Representatives,  p.  187) : 

I  have  studied  your  House  bill  2711.  creating  a  Division  of  Water 
Pollution  Control  within  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  fully  endorse  this  measure. 

Illinois  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  (C.  W.  Klassen,  tech- 
nical secretary  (1937  hearings.  House  of  Representatives, 
p.  202)): 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  (H.  R.  2711)  meets  with  our  ap- 
proval m  principle,  mainly  for  the  fact  that  It  wlU  undoubtedly 
accomplish  considerable  toward  the  purification  of  our  streams 
but  leaving  the  so-called  police  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  States. 

Alfred  LeFeber,  consulting  sanitary  engineer,  representing 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  Portsmouth.  Ohio,  and  Ashland, 
Ky.  (1937  hearings.  House  of  Representatives,  p.  208) : 

Speaking  entirely  from  a  standpoint  of  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  water-supply  works,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation  (H.  R.  2711). 

Ohio  State  Department  of  Health  (Walter  H.  Hartung. 
M.  D..  director  (1937  hearings.  House  of  Reprccentatives.  p. 
226) : 

In  my  opinion  H.  R.  2711.  a  bill  to  create  a  division  of  water 
pollution  control  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Is 
the  type  of  legislation  that  will  further  the  cooperation  between 
all  the  governmental  apjencles  that  are  interested  in  the  correction 
of  stream  pollution  condition. 

Dr.  Fred  O'Flaherty,  professor  of  leather  research.  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  (representing  tanning  industry)  (1937 
hearings,  House  of  Representatives,  241) : 

I  respectfully  urge  to  this  committee  the  approval  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  Vinson  stream-pollution  bill  (H.  R.  2711).  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  tanning  industry  that  this  legislation  U  sound, 
logical,  and  practical. 

Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America  (1937  hear- 
ings. House  of  Representatives,  p.  261) : 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America  Is  therefore 
In  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  the  type  cf  the  Vinson  bUl, 
H.  R.  2711. 

Mississippi  Valley  Association  (Cleveland  A.  Newton,  gen- 
eral counsel  (1937  hearings.  House  of  Representatives,  p. 
284)): 

Th"  Vinson-Barkley  bill  seems  well  designed  to  d?al  with  the 
problem  of  pollution  of  our  navigable  waters,  without  unnecM- 
sarv  injury  to  commerce  and  Industry  and  without  undue  hard- 
ship upon  our  cities  •  •  •  we  feel  that  wc  should  cooper- 
ate in  the  enactment  of  the  neces£>ary  legislation. 
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American  Mining  Congress  <  1937  hearings.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 296'  : 

We  believe  that  a  bill  along  the  lines  of  the  Vinson  bill.  H.  R. 
2711.  represents  a  far  more  practical  and  workable  approach  to  tho 
protJlems  of  water  pollution. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers  (1937  hearings. 
House  of  Representatives,  p.  296) : 

The  pending  bill    (H    R    2711)    promises  a  sane  and  practical 

arpri'iich  to  a  vltal'y  important  subject. 

Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States 
(representing  87  corporations)  (1937  hearings.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, p.  300 •: 

Our  support  of  the  Vinson  bill  (H.  R.  2711)  Is  based  upon  the 
belief  that  this  approach  Is  the  most  practicable  and  workable  lor 
the  solution  of  stream-pcllutlon  problems  In  the  United  States. 

Anthracite  Institute  (1937  hearings,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, p,  301) : 

Of  all  the  proposed  legislation,  the  provisions  as  set  forth  In  the 
Vinson  bill  (H.  R  2711)  are  the  most  constructive  and  give  real 
hope  of  reaching  the  objectives. 

CONCLrsiON 

The  support  of  the  Barkley-Spcnce  bill  by  the  organizations 
hertinbefore  quoted  indicates  that  there  is  a  strong  national 
demand  for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  in  its  present 
form.  The  greater  number  of  these  organizations  have  made 
the  subject  of  pollution  a  continuing  study  for  many  years. 

I  They  are  not  polluters  but  approach  the  whole  subject  in 
realistic  fashion,  and  effectually  give  the  retort  courteous  to 
the  small  group  of  sincere  but  misguided  zealots  who  would 

I  defeat  this  excellent  measure  if  they  are  not  permitted  to 
dictate  its  form.  I  commend  the  reading  of  these  extracts 
tc  every  Member  of  the  House  who  is  concerned  with  tliis 
important  question. 


False  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF   NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2,  1939 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  and  out  of  Congress  there 
Is  a  belief  that  further  appropriations  for  relief  and  Govern- 
ment work  must  be  stepped  promptly.  We  saw  that  spirit 
prevail  in  Congress  yesterday  when,  by  a  vote  of  193  to  166, 
the  House  refused  to  consider  H.  R.  7120. 

The  full  amount  of  the  appropriation  approved  by  the 
Banking  and  Cmrency  Committee  of  the  House  was  $1,950,- 
000.000. 

This  appropriation  was  allocated  to  the  following  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  self-liquidating 
loans  and  $400,000,000  of  it  w:is  especially  designed  to  pre- 
vent further  unnecessary  farm  foreclosures:  Public  Roads 
Administration.  Public  Works  Administration.  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Congress,  in  its  eagerness  to  put  a  stop  to  a  spending  plan, 
voted  to  refuse  to  consider  the  matter  at  all.  This  was  a 
most  unusual  vote.  To  refuse  to  consider  a  bill  that  has 
been  reported  out  is  a  very  rare  thing.  Nothing  can  be  lost 
in  having  a  bill  debated,  but  to  refuse  even  to  debate  a 
measure  that  has  been  reported  to  the  House  is  a  novel 
procedure.  It  is  a  complete  confession  of  weakness.  Those 
who  voted  to  refuse  consideration  must  have  been  afraid  that 
debate  would  have  convinced  them  that  the  bill  was  good. 

In  my  judgment,  the  defeat  of  this  measure  was  a  blimder, 
and  the  lapse  of  time  will  only  prove  this  statement. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  Unemployment  ranging 
around  13.000  000.  every  third  farm  in  the  United  States 
either  foreclosed  on  or  in  the  process  of  it.  merchants  broke 
and  borrowing  money  at  30  percent.    I  could  list  and  list  the 


various  phases  of  a  depleted  business  structure,  but  this  was 
all  known  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  bill  proposed  the  following  places  to  start  business 
activity: 

The  Public  Reads  Administration  was  allotted  $500,000.- 
000  to  loan  to  States,  municipabties,  and  other  public  bodies 
to  build  roads,  bridges,  and  other  necessary  elements  of  good 
roads.  This  was  voted  down  in  the  interest  of  economy.  We 
shall  see  what  economy  there  is  in  not  assisting  local  ccm- 
munities  to  help  themselves  and  lighten  the  load  of  Federal 
relief  appropriations. 

To  the  Public  Work.^-  Administration — $350,000,000  to  carry 
on  its  present  work  program.  We  shall  see  what  economy 
there  is  in  stopping  this  Works  program  in  the  interest  of 
national  economy  when  the  millions  cannot  find  work  in 
any  other  way.  We  refuse  to  let  unemployed  people  take 
care  of  themselves.  This  means  more  appropriations  for 
relief  grants  because  people  seem  to  want  to  eat. 

Rural  Electrificaticn  was  allotted  $350,000,000  to  provide 
funds  for  the  building  of  power  lines  through  the  rural  areas 
and  permit  farmers  to  obtain  the  use  of  electricity  at  cost. 
This  was  defeated  under  the  guise  of  national  economy,  but 
actually  because  the  Power  Trust  let  its  lobby  loose  here  in 
Washington  to  defeat  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  allotted  $400,000,000 
for  the  puipose  of  making  available  to  farmers,  renters,  farm 
laborers,  and  sharecroppers  loans  with  which  they  might 
save  what  property  they  have,  or  start  over  if  they  had  lost 
their  property. 

No  better  proposal  has  been  before  Congress  since  I  have 
been  a  Member,  and  I  could  hardly  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee had  recommended  such  a  plan.  They  actually  did, 
but  when  the  House  looked  the  plan  over  it  was  defeated 
with  a  whoop,  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  defeat 
have  their  pictures  in  the  newspapers  this  morning.  I 
wonder  how  the  farmers  like  this  and  how  they  will  respond 
to  it  in  the  next  election.  If  you  will  examine  these  pictures 
in  the  papers  you  will  observe  that  all  of  these  gentlemen 
who  lead  the  fight  to  defeat  this  farmers'  measure  wear  a 
broad,  insinuating  smile.  I  am  pretty  tough  myself,  having 
lived  in  the  cow  country  all  my  life,  but  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
wear  a  smile  after  having  crushed  the  life  out  of  thousands 
of  farmers. 

This  bill  was  defeated  in  the  interest  of  the  saving  of 
Federal  funds,  so  the  executioners  say.  Now.  let  us  see  what 
a  false  position  they  have  taken.  In  the  first  place,  refusing 
to  aid  unemployed  and  destitute  people  to  help  themselves, 
only  lets  the  burden  of  their  whole  existance  fall  upon  the 
Government.  In  the  second  place,  if  we  want  to  save,  let's 
start  in  at  a  place  where  It  can  be  done.  The  men  who 
defeated  the  lending  bill  yesterday  are  the  very  same  men 
who  insist  that  our  present  banker-controlled  money  system 
be  perpetuated. 

In  financing  Government  operations  it  Is  not  neces.'^ary  at 
all  to  i.s5Ue  bonds.  The  right  thing  to  do  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  people  is  to  issue  ciu-rency  instead  of  bonds.  This  cur- 
rency does  not  draw  interest,  and  if  in  circulation  75  years 
it  can  be  retired  without  a  single  charge  for  interest  during 
that  period.  The  Lincoln  greenbacks  to  the  extent  of  $343,- 
000.000  are  still  circulating  and  no  one  questions  their  validity 
or  sound  monetary  value.  If  we  were  to  pay  interest  on  this 
Lincoln  currency  ever  since  it  was  issued  at  the  customary 
rate  the  farmers  pay,  the  Lincoln  debt  would  now  amount  to 
$30,000,000,000.  Do  you  want  any  more  proof  of  what  it 
means  to  i.ssue  bonds,  sell  them,  and  permit  the  same  buyer  to 
return  them  to  us  as  security  for  the  same  amount  of  cur- 
rency? There  Is  nothing  behind  a  bond  which  is  not  behind 
a  piece  of  currency.  Tlie  only  difference  is  that  we  allow  a 
few  private  people  to  reap  an  interest  reward  through  this 
system  of  issuing,  selling,  and  receiving  back  the  bonds. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  who  are  in  favor  of  bonds — 
those  who  reap  the  interest  reward  and  those  who  want  us  to 
Issue  so  many  bonds  that  there  will  soon  be  a  general  repudia- 
tion. The  conservatives  lead  the  first  class  and  those  who 
have  communistic  leanings  constitute  the  second  class.    The 
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philosophy  of  both  is  detrim.ental  and  dangerous,  and  it  is 
altogether  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  either  course. 

No  Member  of  this  Congress  can  defend  the  proposition 
of  issuing  bends  and  in  turn  issue  currency  to  those  to  whom 
we  have  sold  the  bonds.    It  is  just  one  more  unnecessary 
and  costly  step  for  this  Government  to  take.    If  the  rock- 
ribbed  conservatives   or   reactionaries   really  want   to   save 
money  as  they  say  ihey  do,  here  is  the  place  to  start.    The 
issuance  of  currency  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  issuing  1 
bonds  to   be  sold  and  returned  again  as  security  for  the   1 
same  currency,  will  save  the  people  of  the  United  States  ' 
$1,300,000,000  annually,  a  wholly  unnecessary  gift  to  those 
who  are  powerful  enough  in  Conpress  to  keep  up  this  inter- 
est system.    How  many  times  have  we  heard  the  conserva- 
tive preachers  in  Congress  say:   "We  must  stop  spending; 
we  must  save  money;  v.-here  are  we  going — the  people  are 
struggling  under  a  load  of  debt?"    How  many  times  have  we 
heard  the  conservatives  says;  "Where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money?" 

Weil,  gentlemen,  here  is  a  chance  to  show  your  good  faith. 
If  you  are  honest  in  your  preachments,  you  will  not  object 
to  putting  a  stop  to  the  further  issuance  of  bonds  which  will 
relieve  us  from  this  unbearable  interest  load.  No  one  of  you 
can  defend  this  interest  system.  You  have  not -defended  it — 
you  cannot  defend  it.  yet  you  maintain  the  system.  I  agree 
with  you  that  if  we  keep  up  this  bond-issuing,  interest- 
taking  racket,  there  will  eventually  be  a  collapse  of  the 
entire  Government.  By  your  action  you  are  making  that 
calaniity  as  certain  as  the  coming  of  night  and  day. 

I  think  I  know  the  conservative  mind  in  this  Congress.  It 
assumes  that  its  philosophy  is  right,  all  other  ideas  are 
wrong,  and  those  who  have  them  are  undesirable  members  of 
society.  Their  philosophy  is  bolstered  up  by  a  sort  of  false 
patriotism.  Not  one  of  them  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
he  is  not  the  most  outstanding  and  most  fearless  patriot  in 
the  House.  They  assert  they  are  and  they  deem  the  mere 
assertion  of  it  enough  proof.  Yet.  no  class  of  people,  good 
or  bad.  is  doing  more  to  ruin  this  Government  and  supplant 
it  by  utter  chaos  than  they  are.  The  greatest  and  most 
severe  indictment  that  can  be  brought  against  them  is  that 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 

The  liberal-minded  Members  of  Congress  have  the  interest 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country  at  heart.  They  do 
not  parade  their  patriotism  and  assert  that  they  are  the  only 
he-patriots  in  America.  They  try  to  act  in  the  defense  of 
this  country;  they  try  to  save  where  saving  means  some- 
thing: they  vote  for  an  extra  $75,000,000  for  relief  purposes, 
but  want  to  save  one  billion  three  hundred  million  on  this 
national-interest  racket. 

There  are  no  Members  of  this  Congress  who  wish  this 
Government  to  fail— not  one— but  there  are  too  many  in  this 
Congress,  who,  by  their  support  of  the  interest  racket,  are 
fast  bringing  about  a  total  collapse  of  the  Government. 
There  are  too  many  men  in  this  Congress  who  love  their 
country  some,  but  love  the  interest  racket  more. 

The  issue  is  at  hand  now.  We  are  soon  to  go  into  another 
campaign  and  the  conser\'ative-interest  racket  supporter 
believes  that  there  will  be  a  landshde  behind  his  philosphy. 
He  believes  the  people  are  sick  of  the  New  Deal,  and  be- 
cause of  it  "in  goes  the  conservative"— no  chance  for  anyone 

else. 

The  New  Deal  has  not  struck  at  the  Interest  racket— they 
have  .-njpported  it  the  same  as  the  simon-pure  Repubhcans. 
I  think  the  people  are  getting  sick  of  the  New  Deal  "money 
policy,"  but  every  intelligent  voter  knows  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely'no  difference  in  principle  between  the  two  parties  on 
this  subject.  But  the  issue  is  here,  and  I  assert  that  among 
100  voters  in  the  United  States,  picked  from  any  State,  that 
the  percentage  of  those  who  look  upon  our  distress  as  a 
blunder  in  cur  money  policy,  is  greater  than  the  percentage 
among  the  same  number  of  Congressmen.  Whether  you 
know  it  or  not.  the  people  out  in  the  sticks  are  fast  coming 
to  on  this  "money  question."  They  look  upon  this  question 
of  money  control  and  money  circulation  as  the  one  vital 
thing  that  must  be  corrected  if  this  country  is  to  endure. 


What  will  a  Democrat  say.  in  most  States.  Virginia  and 
Georgia  excepted,  when  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1940 
comes  asking  for  his  vote?  The  first  question  will  be: 
"How  do  you  stand  on  the  'money  question' "?  If  he  stands 
where  he  is  now— in  most  cases— the  voters  will  let  him 
stand  there  regardless  of  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  not. 

What  will  the  Republican  voters  say  to  a  Republican  can- 
didate in  most  States  outside  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts? They  will  say:  "How  do  you  stand  on  the  'money 
question'  "?  "Are  you  in  favor  of  continuing  the  Interest 
racket  that  today  takes  one-third  of  the  Nation's  income?" 
If  he  says  he  is  willing  to  leave  matters  right  where  they 
are— let  well  enough  alone — the  chances  are  the  voters  will 
decide  to  make  the  change  themselves,  by  first  changing 
their   Congressman.     Make   no   mistake,  that   will  be   the 

is.sue. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Republican  Party  come  right  out 
in  the  open  and  advocate  the  wiping  out  of  this  bond-inter- 
est racket.  So  far  as  the  Republican  Party  in  North  Dakota 
is  concerned,  they  have  already  taken  that  position.  I  am 
not  acting  alone  in  my  advocacy  of  this  change  of  monetary 
policy.  I  am  not  acting  alone  on  any  other  issue.  I  am 
carrying  out  the  pledges  of  the  Republican  Party  in  North 
Dakota.  When  I  advocated  the  pas.saRe  of  the  Townsend 
recovery  program,  I  was  not  acting  alone,  but  was  backed 
by  the  Republican  Party  in  North  Dakota. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  going  to  make  a  fight 
on  this  issue,  and  I  propose  to  give  them  what  help  I  can. 
I  am  convinced,  and  have  been  for  several  years,  that  the 
private  control  of  the  Nation's  credit  and  the  purposeful 
withdrawal  of  circulation  is  the  proximate  cause  of  all  our 
financial  troubles. 

Under  the  bill  before  us  yesterday  we  could  well  have 
appropriated  money  enough  to  loan  our  businessmen  and 
eliminate  unconscionable  interest  rates,  and  if  financed  by 
greenbacks,  it  would  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States 
not  one  cent.  We  could  well  afford  to  loan  our  businessmen, 
farmers,  and  home  owners  money  at  1  percent.  It  would 
cost  the  Government  nothing — the  middleman,  the  inter- 
est shark— would  be  out  of  the  picture.  One  percent  would 
pay  any  losses  that  might  occur  and  one  percent  would  per- 
mit a  farmer,  a  laborer,  a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  a  dis- 
tributor, or  a  retailer  to  live.  Let  us  get  down  to  business 
one  time.  Let  us  think  for  ourselves  and  not  permit  the 
press,  maintained  by  ads  of  the  money  sharks,  to  do  our 
thinking  for  us.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  about  ready — let  us 
go.  I  suggest  this  slogan  to  the  voters  when  this  issue  comes 
up  for  a  real  fight.    I  take  it  from  Shakespeare's  Macbetli: 

Lay  on.  Macduff; 
And  damnd  be  him  that  first  cries,  ''Hold,  enough  1" 


The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2, 1939 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
has  been  in  effect  less  than  a  year.  It  became  effective 
October  24.  1938.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  exempt  more 
than  a  million  of  the  lowest  paid  workers  from  the  mini- 
mum-wage standards  and  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
from  the  maxim.um-hour  provisions.  These  figures  repre- 
sent human  beings  who  stoop  and  sweat  to  earn  a  hving 
for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  families. 

The  American  worker  should  receive  his  share  of  the 
profits  of  production  and  distribution.  He  wants  an  honest 
job  in  private  industry  which  will  give  him  and  his  family 
the  American  standard  of  living.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  the  highest  standard  of  Uving  in  the  world  and  yet 
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on  some  items  we  are  forced  to  compete  with  cheap  foreign 
labor.  Some  of  our  factories  have  closed  down  due  to  the 
importation  of  cheap  foreign-made  goods.  That  is  one  rea- 
son we  have  12,000.000  Americans  unemployed.  If  I  had  my 
wa>'.  I  would  rausb  the  tariff  high  enough  to  protect  the  wage 
rate  of  the  AmeHcan  worker. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  does  not  propose  to  fix  all 
wages  but  only  a  minimum-wage  floor,  slightly  above  a  star- 
vation level.  There  is  no  use  in  having  a  minimum-wage 
law  unless  It  is  made  to  apply  to  low-paid  industrial  workers; 
that  is.  the  workers  who  need  protection.  This  act  would 
become  a  mere  sham  or  a  fraud  if  it  covered  only  those  em- 
ployees who  already  received  more  than  the  wage  rates 
pre.<;cribed  by  the  act.  such  as  is  true  in  many  industries, 
I  The  minimum-wage  rates  prescribed  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  extremely  low— 25  cents  an  hour  for  the 
flr5t  year  and  30  cents  thereafter  unless  an  industry  com- 
mittee finds  that  it  can  pay  a  higher  rate,  but  in  no  case  can 
the  higher  rate  be  more  than  40  cents  an  hour.  Tlie  25-  and 
30-cent  wage  rate  is  a  very  meager  wage  for  a  country  .such 
as  the  United  States,  which  boasts  the  highest  level  of  living 
in  the  world.  To  admit  that  there  are  numerous  industries 
in  this  country  that  cannot  pay  this  meager  wage  is  a  sad 
commentary  upon  our  standard  of  living. 

All  employees  involved  in  the  proposed  exemptions  to  the 
Wage-Hour  Act  are  engaged  in  industrial  labor.  In  no  sense 
can  they  be  called  agricultural  workers.  The  act  already 
contains  the  broadest  definition  which  can  be  drawn  exempt- 
ing agricultural  workers.  Every  employee  on  a  farm  or  work- 
ing off  the  farm,  if  employed  by  a  farmer,  is  exem{>t. 

The  theory  of  these  exemptions  is  that  the  cost  involved  in 
the  processing  and  distribution  of  commodities  coming  from 
the  farm  should  not  be  increased  because  it  is  alleged  that  it 
will  decrease  the  price  of  the  farmer's  products.  If  this 
theory  is  sound,  however,  then  the  processing  of  textUcs  and 
the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  sliould  be  exempt,  such 
as  clothing  and  shoes,  which  are  made  from  cotton,  wool,  and 
hides.  Furthermore,  a  minimum-wage  rate  should  not  be 
set  in  industries  manufacturing  anything  which  the  farmer 
buys,  such  as  automobiles,  lumber,  motor  fuel,  and  farm 
machinery.  The  logical  result  of  this  contention  would  be 
that  no  minimum-wage  standards  should  be  established,  but 
rather  that  all  wage  rates  should  be  decreased  as  an  aid  to 
the  farmer  who  buys  and  sells. 

The  farmer  is  primarily  a  producer.  He  cannot  sell  his 
produce  unless  there  is  a  market,  and  his  market  is  depend- 
ent upon  purchasing  power,  and  purchasing  power  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  wages  which  the  employee  receives.  To 
reduce  wages  is  to  reduce  purchasing  power  and  destroy  the 
market  for  the  farmers'  produce. 

It  would  bo  imrossible  to  solve  the  farm  problem  even  If 
we  repealed  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  If  we  really  want  to  do 
something  for  the  farmer,  we  should  repeal  the  Hull  trade 
treaties.  Preserve  the  American  market  for  the  American 
farmer  and  let  him  run  his  own  business.  He  has  seen  his 
foreign  market  di.^appear  and  his  home  market  gradually 
surrendered  to  the  foreign  producer.  Our  farmers  do  not 
believe  In  trading  the  best  market  in  the  world  to  increase 
the  standard  of  living  abroad.  We  have  been  exporting  jobs 
and  creating  prosperity  in  other  countries.  What  we  need 
Is  the  development  of  some  buying  power  and  prosperity  in 
the  United  States.  We  must  insist  on  a  consistent  agricul- 
tural pohcy  that  will  enable  us  to  grow  in  America  the  things 
we  need  and  to  guarantee  for  the  American  farmers  the 
right  price  for  his  products  and  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
American  markets. 

The  wage  standards  of  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law 
are  comparatively  low  when  compared  with  the  rates  fixed 
for  women  by  State  minimum-wage  laws.  Many  of  the  wage 
rates  fixed  by  State  acts  are  in  excess  of  30  cents  an  hour 
and  the  employers  who  are  required  to  pay  such  rates  in 
those  Spates,  in  canneries  for  example,  should  be  protected 
from  their  low-wage  paying  competitors,  because  all  such 
employers  are  competing  for  a  national  market.  Competi- 
tion in  industry  tends  to  drive  wage  rates  down  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest -paid  workers. 


Minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour  legislation  Is  not  new 
in  industry.  It  has  existed  in  Great  Britain  since  1916  and 
in  many  other  countries  and  has  operated  successfully  to  the 
satisfacUon  of  both  employer  and  employee.  Such  legisla- 
tion has  become  absolutely  essential  in  modem  industrial 
society.  As  two  eminent  judges  have  stated  that  what  the 
employer  fails  to  pay  in  wages  necessary  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, must  be  made  up  by  the  community  in  terms  of  relief  or 
in  paying  for  the  cost  of  the  social  evils  which  flow  from 
substandard  living. 

What  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  needs  is  a  chance  to 
prove  itself.  It  has  been  hamstrung  from  the  beginning  be- 
cause of  inadequate  funds  for  enforcement  in  administra- 
tion. It  should  be  given  a  chance  so  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  underpaid  workers  in  this  country  will  have 
their  chance  to  secure  a  decent  living. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  editorial  of 
the  Richmond  News-Leader,  dated  July  20.  1939.     I  quote: 

In  spite  of  the  personnel  troubles  of  the  tobacco  firms,  par- 
ticiUarly  the  small  Independents,  the  Federal  wage  standards  have 
had  a  gratifying  effect  In  Richmond.  The  Incomes  of  more  than 
2.000  families  here  have  been  substantially  Increased.  Scores  of 
plum  tenements  have  been  abandoned  for  better  living  quarters. 
If  report.s  are  to  be  credited,  the  quality  of  work  of  the  average 
stemmer  has  improved  to  a  point  that  largely  has  compensated 
for  the  booct  in  wages.  Fxirther  trial  of  the  act  among  Southern 
low-wage  industries  may  mean  the  same  happy  experience  for 
other  communities  that  Richmond  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  year. 

It  is  not  my  de.sire  to  stir  up  class  hatred  nor  foment  un- 
rest between  the  worker  and  his  employer.  We  have  all  wit- 
nessed too  much  of  this  in  the  past.  The  average  employer 
is  not  a  Tory,  and  his  employee  Is  not  a  radical.  Both  are 
entitled  to  prosper.  The  wage-hour  law  will  work  no  hard- 
ships, with  but  few  exceptions,  to  the  employer.  In  this  con- 
nection, may  I  say  that  I  am  ready  to  make  some  concessions 
as  to  hours  and  wa^es  to  those  industries  that  have  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  that  they  cannot  immediately  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  small  telephone  ex- 
change is  the  most  outstanding  example,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  them  some  immediate  relief  in  order  for 
thorn  to  carry  on. 

All  labor  organizations  are  united  in  preserving  the  Wage- 
Houi-  Act.  Most  of  the  employers  have  complied  willingly 
and  in  good  faith  with  its  provisions.  They  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  step  backward  to  destroy  it.  Very  few  desire 
to  return  to  sweatshops  and  low  wages.  How  can  a  man 
with  a  family  live  on  less  than  25  cents  an  hour  and  maintain 
the  American  standard  of  living?  I  certainly  do  not  want 
the  laborers  in  ray  State  of  Indiana  to  receive  less  than  25 
cents  an  hour,  nor  do  I  want  them  to  compete  with  such  low- 
paid  workers. 

As  a  Republican  Member  of  Congress  and  a  member  of 
the  House  Labor  Committee,  I  do  not  believe  that  25  and  30 
cents  an  hour  is  too  much  for  an  American  worker.  This 
law  should  be  preserved  and  strengthened,  but  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  workers  of  America  that  this  is  your  act.  and  if 
you  would  save  it  from  destruction,  you  should  notify  your 
Congressman  to  defeat  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  in- 
dividual or  groups  of  individuals  who  desire  to  emasculate 
the  act. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  This  bill  will  come  before 
the  House  for  final  action  within  the  next  few  days.  You 
should  express  yoiurselves  immediately  and  tell  your  Con- 
gressman that  you  do  not  approve  of  any  bill  which  would 
permit  selfish  employers  to  pay  wage  rates  less  than  25 
cents  an  hour. 

The  idea,  the  principle  that  labor  should  be  assured  at  least 
a  nunimum  wage  and  that  national  prosperity  depends  upon 
labor  receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  value  of  everything  we 
produce,  should  no  longer  be  a  matter  for  debate.  I  thought 
it  was  settled  way  back  in  1936,  when  both  major  political 
parties  and  candidates  accepted  and  endorsed  that  idea,  that 
principle  which  must  be  applied  and  enforced  if  our  great 
complex  industrial  democracy  is  to  be  a  blessing,  not  a  ctirse, 
to  mankind. 

Back  in  1936.  before  Crov.  Alfred  M.  Landon.  of  Kansas, 
would  accept  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
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of  the  United  States,  he  sent  a  me3sage  to  the  Cleveland  con- 
vention spelling  out  what  he  understood  the  Republican 
platform  to  mean.    Here  is  what  he  said— I  quote: 

Under  the  title  of  labor,  the  platfomi  commits  the  Republican 
Party  as  follows: 

He  quoted — 

'•Support  the  adoption  of  State  laws  and  Interstate  compacts 
to  abolish  sweatshops  and  child  labor,  and  to  protect  women  and 
child- en  with  respect  to  maximum  hours,  minimum  wages,  and 
working  conditions.  We  believe  that  this  can  be  done  within  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  stands.    This  obligation  we  cannot  escape. 

Nor  can  we  escape  it  now.    The  Congress  is  committed 
to  it.    The  people,  the  wage-earning  people  of  this  country, 
and.  I  believe,  the  majority  of  established  stable  employers, 
are '  committed    to    the    principle    of    minimum-wage    and 
maximum-hour  legislation.    The  wage-hour  law  carries  out 
the  principle  of  the  1936  Republican  platform  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  1936  Republican  candidate  for  President.    The 
method  is  Federal  rather  than  State  legislation,  but  that  is 
no  novelty  to  the  party  of  Hamilton,  Lincoln,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.    It  includes  men  as  well  as  women  and  children, 
on  the  sound  argument  that  a  starving  man  with  a  wife 
and  babies  facing  hunger,  nakedness,  and  eviction  wUl  sell 
his  labor  as  cheaply  as  women  or  children  would  sell  theirs. 
As  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party.  I  do  not  propose  to 
renege  on  promises  made  in   1936  in  my  party  platform, 
promises  for  which  we  will  be  held  to  account  in  the  great 
reckoning  of  1940.    I  believe  that  many  other  Representa- 
tives of  my  party  will  think  and  vote  likewise  if  and  when 
we  are  confronted  with  amendments,  which  propose  to  kick 
out  from  the  protection  of  the  act.  one  and  one-half  millions 
of  the  lowest  paid,  the  most  sweated,  the  most  exploited. 
the   most  insecure,   the   least   organized,   the   economically 
weakest  of  our  entire  wage-earning  population. 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  the  Party  which  rose  to  power 
on  the  slogan  of  the  "full  dinner  pail"  advocated  or  voted 
for  amendments  that  would  permit  American  wage  earners 
to  be  paid  less  than  a  living  wage. 

The  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  have  been  building 
up  labor  legislation  for  many  years  and  have  spoken  fear- 
lessly, frankly,  on  the  subject  of  decent  wages  for  the 
workers  of  this  country. 


The  Florida  Canal  and  the  National  Defense 
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HON.  LEX  GREEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  29,  1939 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  relation  of  the  proposed 
>hip  canal  across  Florida  to  our  national  defense  is  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  this  great  enterprise.  I  think 
it  will  be  helpful  if  I  set  forth  for  the  Recoro  the  views  of 
the  numerous  distinguished  military  and  naval  authorities 
and  the  national  associations  who  have  made  a  study  of  this 
project.    In  chronological  order,  these  are: 

February  23,  1933:  Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  American 
Army,  and  commander  of  the  First  Division  during  the  World 
War.  stated  in  an  address: 

In  ca.se  of  war  in  the  Pacific  the  great  bulk  of  supplies  and 
munitions  as  weU  as  troops  would  of  necessity  move  by  the 
Panama  Canal  The  transcontinental  railroads  were  never  planned 
to  meet  such  a  demand  and  no  consideration  can  be  given  to 
their  doing  60.  ^^  , 

The  country  now  knows  from  the  hearings  on  the  naval  appro- 
priations bill  before  Congress  that  cur  war  plans  must  provide 
for  the  defense  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  at  the 
same  time  and  that  the  United  States  must  fight  alone.  All 
Ehipping  moving  from  eastern  or  western  ports  to  and  from  the 
Panama  Canal  either  by  the  Windward  Passage  or  by  the  Straits 
of  Florida,  would  be  subject  to  destruction  from  foreign  territory. 


Again  it  is  evident  that  the  Florida  canal  would  offer  a  protected 
route  easily  defended  Irom  American  bases  for  destroyers  and  air- 
planes m  Florida.  Cuba,  and  to  the  south.  ITiese  ccucluslons  an 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Straits  of  Dover  could  not  be  protected 
from  enemy  submarines  during  the  World  War  whUe  the  Kiel  Canal 
was  never  menaced. 

The  Florida  canal  possesses  advantages  comparable  to  those  or  ine 
Kiel  Canal  which  demonstrated  Its  value  to  Germany  as  beinp:  many 
times  its  cost.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  military  value  of 
the  Florida  canal  alone  would  Justify  Its  construction,  and  any  other 
first-class  power  facing  a  timilar  situation  would  long  ago  have  buUt 
It  for  that  reason  alone. 

November  1938:  The  Missiscippl  Valley  Association,  in  con- 
vention at  St.  Louis,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
the  value  to  national  defense  of  our  system  of  inland  waterways  and 
coastal  canals.  The  security  in  time  of  war  of  the  water-borne  com- 
merce of  the  Mississippi  Valley  via  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  Is  of  deepest  concern  to  the  Nation.  We  therefore 
urge  the  completion  of  all  canals  for  this  commerce,  which  are  rec- 
onimended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  as  being  Important  for  their  strategic  value. 

January  1939:  The  Committee  on  Defense  Preparation  of 
Pan  America,  in  a  published  statement  with  reference  to  the 
Florida  and  Panama  Canals,  termed  them  "life  lines."  and 
said: 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  the  keys  to  the 
Americas  The  protection  of  the  lines  of  communication  and 
supply  afforded  by  these  waters  Is  of  pivotal  importance.  The  chief 
agencies  In  this  protection  would  be  the  Florida  and  Panama  Canals, 

January  16,  1939:  The  President  of  the  United  States  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and 

Harbors: 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  a  Florida  ship  canal  will  be  built 
one  of  these  days,  and  that  the  building  of  it  Is  Justified  today  by 
commercial  and  military  needs. 

March  9.  1939:  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  wTot?: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  that  by  shortening  the 
distance  and  by  providing  an  additional  route  for  sea-going  vessels 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic- 
Gulf  Ship  Canal  would  be  of  definite  value  during  war  in  the  ship- 
ment of  necessary  materiel  for  both  military  and  conunerclal  use. 
as  well  as  for  the  passage  of  naval  vessels  If  sufficient  draft  is 
provided. 

March  31,  1939:  General  Summerall  made  the  following 
statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce: 

Shipments  by  water  could  pass  through  the  Florida  canal,  pro- 
tected as  I  have  described,  by  the  barrier  Islands,  with  the  princi- 
pal passages  closed  bv  mines,  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  they  could 
then  proceed  to  their  destinations  on  the  west  coast  or  to  our 
island  possessions.  The  hazards  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  this  route  from  the  Florida  canal  to  the  Panama  Canal  would 
become  a  veritable  life-line.  „  i.       ,  ^, . 

Recent  events  serve  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning.  Rational  plans 
for  our  defense  must  contemplate  a  situation  where  a  coalition 
of  enemies  would  require  us  to  defend  alone  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  areas  simultaneously.  Such  a  potential  coalition  is  now  a 
fact  It  would  compel  us  to  divide  our  fleet  and  be  weaker  In 
each  area  or  to  contain  one  force  until  the  other  was  defeated. 
If  we  assume  a  weak  defense  by  sea  In  the  Atlantic  area,  the 
hazards  of  shipping  to  the  Pacific  area  would  be  immeasurably 
Increased  Indeed  the  exposed  routes  by  the  Straits  of  Florida 
and  the  Windward  Passage  might  become  dlsa-strous.  With  a 
weak  force  the  passages  through  the  Antilles  could  be  controlled, 
and  the  lif^-llne  route  by  the  Florida  canal  would  save  the  situation, 

•  •  •  only  ships  could  handle  the  traffic.  Our  shortage  in 
ves.sels  requires  that  not  only  the  cargoe.-,  but  the  ships  sliculd  be 
given  the  maximum  safety  in  route.  However  great  may  be  the 
commercial  advantages  of  the  Florida  canal.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the 
military  value  alone  would  Justify  Its  cost. 

March  31.' 1931:  Rear  Admiral  Frederic  B.  Bassett,  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  former  head  of  the  Hydrogra!:hic  Office 
of  the  Navy,  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

I  want  to  emphasize  how  much  easier  It  Is  to  protect  vessels 
coming  into  the  Florida  canal  than  it  is  to  protect  them  going 
through  the  Straits  of  Florida.  Tliese  straits  are  not  as  clear  of 
navigational  dangers  as  they  lock.  .,«»,„  ov,.„- 

If  we  had  the  Florida  cr.nal.  in  my  opinion.  mo.st  of  the  Fhips 
coming  into  or  going  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  use  It  either 
to  our  own  Atlantic  seaboard  or  to  Europe.  My  belief  Is  that  the 
FloMda  canal  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  for  ccm- 
merrlal  use  to  and  from  the  Panam.a  Canal  from  either  the  Guir 
ports  or  the  eastern  Atlantic  ports.  .     ».     ^     .^     o,,„it. 

Mv  Idea  Is  to  clcsp  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  Florida  Straits 
and  the  Yucatan  Channel  by  submarines,  or  by  mines,  or  by  b'-tJr 
Mining  did  not  seem  to  be  impossible  in  the  World  War.  when 
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the  North  Sea  wus  mined.    -By  cIcfIpr  the  Straits  of  Florida  and    i 
the  Yucatan  ChaniKM.  you  make  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  closed  sea. 
Pew.   If   any.   enemy   vrssels   could   possibly   fset    Into   the  Gulf   of 
Mexico  If  we  hnd  It  blockaded  at  these  two  entrances. 

Now.  you  will  have  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  closed  sea,  approxl-  i 
mately  900  miles  eas'  and  west,  and  an  average  mean  north  and  ; 
•f)Uth  extent  of  ab(  ut  600  miles  In  other  words,  you  have  made 
about  500.000  or  60u.000  square  miles  of  practically  safe  water  for 
your  shipping  to  u>e  during  a  war.  That  Is  a  decided  advantage. 
becau.se,  as  I  .say,  »f  j-ou  have  91.000.000  tons  of  freight  coming 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  peacetime,  how  many  more 
thousand  tnr.s  will  you  h.ive  during  war? 

I    am    firmly   convl-iced    that    the    construction    of    the    Florida 

canal  will  fill  a  long-felt  want      I  agree  with  General  Summerall 

when  he  said  some  time  ago  In  an  article  of  his  that  I  read,  that 

"any  other  nation  would  have  built  thU  canal  long  ago  for  national 

defense  only. 

I  cannot  see  how  anybody  can  fail  to  see  the  advantages  of 
closing  this  great  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  keeping  It  safe  for  our 
shipping,  our  men.  our  ofBcers.  and  our  cargoes  You  cannot  pass 
the  shipping  through  the  Straits  of  Florida  safely.  You  can  take 
a' chance  If  you  like,  but  when  we  are  spending  so  much  money 
to  prepare  for  war.  this  canal  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
projects  you  can  undertake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  patriotic,  disinterested  utter- 
ances of  the  greatest  military  and  naval  authorities  in  the 
land.  I  think  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
consideration  in  determining  oui-  policy  with  regard  to  this 
project.  

The  Making  of  American  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  Tin:  HOUSE  OF  KF.rRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  a  million  aliens  are 
seeking  American  citizenship  today.  As  old-age-pension 
plans  and  relief-assistance  lecislation  tend  more  and  more 
to  emphasize  the  requirement  of  American  citizensliip.  we 
may  expect  ever-Increasing  numbers  of  strangers  resident 
within  our  borders  to  apply  for  the  privilege  of  American 
allerriance.  In  evf^ry  large  city  within  the  Nation,  closses 
designed  to  educate  foreigners  in  the  fundamentals  of  our 
governmental  and  political  outlook  are  attracting  huge  num- 
bers of  would-be  citi/:ens.  For  the  most  part,  conscientious 
and  thoroughly  oorlified  instructors  convey  the  meaning  of 
thf  American  experiment  to  diligent  and  zealous  students. 
Men  and  women,  many  of  Uaem  rapidly  approaching  middle 
and  old  age.  work  desperately  hard  to  master  what  they  are 
taught.  Boards  of  inquiry  representing  every  racial  group 
within  the  community  have  been  constrained  to  dig  into 
records  of  sliip  arrivals  going  back  to  the  early  years  of  the 
century.  Citizens"  bureaus  have  been  set  up  to  facilitate 
the  efforts  of  our  hosts  of  aliens.  Altogether,  the  Nation 
has  done  a  splendid  job  of  encouraging  the  foreign  born  to 
make  the  United  States  their  home  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

But  In  two  moct  important  tasks  the  efforts  of  our  people 
to  stimulate  enthusiasm  and  warmth  into  the  acquisition  of 
citizenship  has  been  a  signal  failure.  Our  preparation  may 
bo  most  adequate;  our  instruction  may  be  commendable,  but 
our  ceremonies  of  admission  are  almost  without  exception 
miserable,  and  our  efforts  to  teach  democracy  are  laugh- 
able. They  become  perfunctory,  routine,  macliinelike  per- 
fcrmances,  utterly  devoid  of  color  or  warmth.  They  are  often 
utterly  absurd  performances.  Here  we  have  gathered  a  group 
of  adults  from  every  corner  of  the  globe,  trained  them  care- 
fully, forced  them  to  wait  from  2  to  7  years  before  admitting 
them  to  the  fellowship  of  American  citizens — and  then,  as  the 
culmination  of  this  intensive  training,  we  thrust  them  into 
an  ice-cold  shower,  calculated  to  damper  whatever  ardor 
they  may  have  felt. 


Today  we  in  America  feel  that  our  Nation  stands  for  some- 
thing unique  in  the  community  of  nations.  Our  democracy 
is  something  of  which  we  are  far  more  proud  in  the  twentieth 
century  than  we  were  in  the  nineteenth.  We  have  learned 
through  the  spectacle  of  European  adversity  that  our  demo- 
cratic process  is  no  longer  to  be  taken  for  granted.  It  has 
become  suddenly  valuable,  a  system  to  be  cheri.shed  and 
fought  for  with  every  weapon  in  the  American  arsenal.  Thou- 
sands of  the  men  and  women  who  come  to  our  Government 
asking  admission  to  our  citizenship  have  entered  our  land 
by  way  of  nations  which  despise  democracy.  They  have  been 
impregnated  for  years  with  the  writings  of  foreign  news- 
papers, whose  every  message  is  a  challenge  to  American  ideal- 
ism. These  people  need  a  process  of  retraining  before  they 
can  understand  and  accept  the  program  of  our  United  States. 
They  require  a  new  understanding  of  American  tolerance, 
American  freedom.  American  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
before  they  can  grasp  the  underlying  ideals  of  the  American 
spirit. 

On  this  score  we  have  not  been  thorough.  We  have 
taught  the  superficial  externals  of  our  Government  structure. 
Our  citizens  may  recite  with  glib  fluency  the  "names  and 
numbers"  of  all  the  players  in  our  national  drama;  but  the 
more  subtle  overtones  of  "democracy"  versus  "dictatorship" 
remain  deeply  obscuie.  Perhaps  the  teaching  of  these  dis- 
tinctions poses  diflBcult  problems  of  pxirsonnel  and  prepara- 
tion. It  must  be  imdertaken.  nevertheless,  if  the  goal  of  our 
citizenship  is  to  be  meaningful,  productive  living  in  the 
American  way. 

We  cannot  produce  Americans  by  machine-like  production. 
There  are  no  mills  capable  of  grinding  out  citizens  like  so 
many  streamlined  sausages.  Individual  training  for  citizen- 
ship is  more  than  a  luxury  for  the  nation  of  tomorrow; 
it  is  a  necessity.  And  while  we  go  about  the  task  of  re- 
constructing the  naturalization  process,  by  which  our  future 
democracy  is  assured,  it  would  do  us  good  to  stop  for  a 
moment  to  analyze  the  proce.sses  by  which  our  native-born 
arrive  at  the  miraculous  age  of  21.  ready  and  eager  to  as.sume 
the  burdens  of  citizenship.  The  requirements  of  our  public 
schools,  with  their  well-meaning  courses  on  civics,  are  ripe 
for  reexamination.  There  is  far  too  little  of  inspirational 
value  in  the  curriculum  of  our  classes  on  American  history; 
and  the  plague  of  "debunking"  which  struck  American  lit- 
erature in  the  late  twenties  has  seeped  down  into  the  high 
schools  all  too  forcefully.  Today  an  attitude  of  omlcism  has 
replaced  one  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  our  American  heroes  and 
our  American  institutions. 

These  are  perils  to  our  democracy  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
Every  citizen  admitted  to  the  fraternity  of  Americans  without 
a  true  sympathy  with  the  id-.^als  of  our  Nation  is  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset.  Every  new  citizen  who  feels  an  in- 
ward tie  with  Fascist,  Nazi,  or  Communist  theories  consti- 
tutes an  "enemy  within  our  gates."  no  matter  how  fervently 
he  may  proclaim  hLs  citizenship.  Every  young  American 
educated  in  our  schools  who  comes  to  manhood  without  an 
attachment  for  the  principles  of  democracy  which  he  is  willing 
to  defend,  if  need  be,  to  the  last  full  measure  of  his  devotion 
has  not  been  given  his  birthright.  His  automatic  citizen- 
ship is  not  a  safeguard  of  this  Republic. 

Thinking  Americans,  mindful  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  Europe  in  recent  years,  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion the  process  by  which  our  people  become  citizens. 

Mere  wishful  thinking  is  not  enough  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jective. A  specific  program  is  demanded,  and  to  this  end  we 
propose  the  following  technique  as  a  partial  solution  to  our 
prcblem  of  building  a  well-trained  American  citizeni^hip: 

rOR    NATtTEALIZATTON    OP    ALIENS 

First.  Seek  to  retrain  aliens  by  a  carefully  planned  pro- 
gram of  instruction  which  will  develop  a  sound  conception  oi 
the  truo  m.eaning  of  the  American  tradition  and  which  will 
create  attitudes  favorable  to  democracy  and  hostile  to  dicta- 
torships of  every  color. 
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Second.  Adopt  a  uniform  civic  ceremony  which  will  t)e  a 
fitting  culmination  for  the  training  of  our  citizens,  and  which 
will  be  marked  by  warmth  and  friendliness.  Civic  groups 
headed  by  our  district  judges,  mayors,  councils.  American 
Legion  councils,  and  foreign  group  organizations  should  unite 
tc  give  meaning  and  pageantry  to  the  induction  of  cur  citi- 
zens. 

rOR  THE  NATI\-E-BORN  AMERICAN 

Tliird.  Introduce  each  native-born  American  citizen  to  the 
responsibilities  of  government  by  publicly  conducted  cere- 
monies once  each  year  for  those  reaching  their  twenty-first 
birthday  during  the  year. 

Fourth.  Redraft  our  school  curricula  during  high-school 
years  to  train  truly  American  attitudes  through  the  teaching 
of  civics  and  history  with  enthusiasm  and  fervor.  In  this 
way  we  may  rekindle  the  glowing  Americanism  of  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

Will  Rogers 


The  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1939 

Mr.  DISNEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak  of  Will  Rogers,  whose 
life  and  experience  contributed  so  appealingly  to  the  fixed 
spiritual  values  with  which  this  generation  in  America  has 
been  endowed.    I  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  the  common  peo- 
ple who,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  of  entertainment  and  his 
keen  sense  of  human  nature,  rose  to  a  position  of  contact 
with  the  great  of  the  earth  and  at  the  same  time  kept  his 
confidence  and  interest  in  the  masses  and  retained  their  vir- 
tues.   Will  Rogers  is  the  finest  example  that  I  know  of  the 
recognition  of  homely  basic  virtues  in  all  of  the  people.    His 
life  and  activity  demonstrated  that  these  virtues  are  still 
popular  in  America  and  are  dc':>ply  embedded  in  the  nature 
of  our  people.    His  own  confidence  in  an  ultimate  goodness  in 
human  nature  and  his  ability  to  make  that  basic  everyday 
goodness  attractive  and  interesting  had  something  of  the 
effect  of  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  a  crowded  room.    America 
was  cleaner,  more  honest,  more  dependable  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  Will  Rogers  entertained  America.     He  is 
the  finest  example  of  the  educational  capacity  of  the  theater, 
for  he  showed  how  it  Is  possible  to  make  the  common  virtues 
interesting  without  preaching.    His  ability  to  withstand  the 
seductive  influence  of  greatness,  of  social  prominence  and 
wealth  was  phenomenal  and  inspiring.     The  great  native 
common  sense  which  actuated  him  was  revealed  in  liis  ability 
to  see  through  the  surface  and  the  sham  which  accompanied 
high  positions.    He  apparently  never  was  deceived  by  it  for 
a  moment. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  cuch 
a  life  pei-manent.  By  virtue  of  its  character  it  is  discernible 
only  in  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  individuals  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  built  no  buildings  and  painted 
no  great  pictures;  he  composed  no  poems  and  v/rote  no 
books.  He  did  nothing  to  stay  the  hand  of  relentless  time, 
which  ultimately  dissolves  us  all  into  the  dU3t  of  complete 
forgetfulness.  His  life  was  merged  into  the  changing  flow 
of  the  day  as  he  lived  it;  no  one  is  able  to  pick  it  out  and  hold 
it  for  posterity,  any  more  than  we  can  stabilize  the  perfume 
of  a  rose.  But  he  was  a  great  figure  in  his  generation  and 
his  life  is  the  finest  example  in  recent  years  of  that  type  of 
life  which  merges  itself  completely  into  the  daily  experience 
of  its  own  time,  where  it  was  a  continuous  influence  for  the 
very  soundest  elements  in  oui'  American  social  order. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK   CALIIOUNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2, 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  column  by  Raymond  Clapper  appearing  in  the  San 
Francisco  News: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  News] 
Hatch    Bii-l   Boon    to    Civil    Serviob 
(By  Raymond  Clapper) 
Washington.  July  22  —The  Hatch  bill  to  abolish  political  activ- 
ity by  rank  and  file  Federal  employees  opens  the  way  now  to  bring 
thousands  of  these  Jobs  into  permanent  civU-servlce  status,  where 

they  should  be.  ^      ...  ^      jn 

Why  should  internal-revenue  collectors  and  others  handling 
taxes  or  deputy  marshals  and  other  routine  employees  around  the 
Federal  courts,  be  in  pt)lltics?  Tliere  Is  every  reason  why  they 
should  not  be.  An  internal-revenue  collector  who  rakes  over  your 
tax  returns  has  no  business  raising  party  funds,  or  even  attending 
a  national  political  convention  as  a  delegate.  The  Hatch  bill 
undertakes  to  remove  this  type  of  employee  from  political  machine 

If  this  measure  is  supported  by  public  opinion,  as  It  evidently  is 
and  should  be,  and  if  political  managers  are  not  permitted  to  bring 
about  a  violation  of  Its  spirit,  one  of  the  most  .significant  strides 
toward  divorcing  politics  and  routine  governmental  administration 
will  have  occurred. 

CLEARS    WAT    TO    NEXT    STEP 

The  Hatch  bill  clears  the  way  toward  the  next  step,  which  Is 
the  extension  of  civil-service  standards  to  these  Jobs.  It  tends 
to  make  that  step  easier  because  It  takes  away  much  of  the 
political  usefulness  of  this  chiss  of  Job  holders. 

Remember  this — patronage  cuts  both  ways.  When  a  Senator 
oi  a  Repre.'^entative  places  one  of  his  heelers  in  a  Job  he  leaves 
a  dozen  other  a.splrants  disappointed  and  disgruntled. 

Not  long  ago  a  Senator  obtained  a  Federal  Judgeship  for  one 
of  his  political  ^upoorters.  Unfortunately,  the  appointee  died 
almost  immediately.  It  was  doubly  unfortunate  for  the  Senator 
because  he  had  told  a  dozen  others  that  they  were  second  on  his 
list,  and  they  were  all  on  his  neck  the  following  day,  each 
expecting  to  inherit  the  vacancy. 

If  political  appointees  are  to  be  barred  from  political  activity 
as  soon  as  they  take  Federal  Jobs,  then  their  usefulness  to  the 
Senator  or  Representative  or  the  party  management  ends.  Under 
such  circumstances,  this  kind  of  patronage  becomes  largely  a 
liability  Instead  of  a  machine-building  asset.  The  headache  might 
as  well  be  eliminated  completely  by  putting  the  appointments 
under  civil  service. 

JOB    HOLDERS    WANT    SECURrTT 

Something  Is  to  be  said  also  for  the  Job  holders  themselves. 
They  want  security  the  same  as  employees  In  private  life.  The 
only  way  a  political  Job  holder  can  get  security  now  la  to  get  out 
at  every  election  and  hustle  for  his  party,  or  for  the  man  who 
obtained  his  appointment.  The  Hatch  bill  is  intended  to  stop 
that  It  therefore  deprives  the  purely  political  appointee  of  the 
only  means  he  has  of  trying  to  keep  his  Job.  Merit  doesn't  count. 
His"  faction  or  his  party  mttst  be  reelected  or  cut  he  goes. 

So  in  all  fairness,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
service  it  seems  highlv  de.'-irable  to  follow  through  with  the  sec- 
ond step  of  extending  the  clvU  service  to  give  these  posta  security 
of  tenure  based  on  merit.  Then  we  wou'.d  begin  to  approach  the 
nonpolltlcal  adminictratlve  standard  which  has  been  so  highly 
developed  in  England. 

WANTS     'EM    UNDER    CTVU.    SERVICE 

In  advocating  the  Hatch  bill  during  House  debate.  Representative 
Ramspeck.  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent 
champions  of  civil  service,  said  that  the  reason  he  was  supporting 
the  bill  was  that  he  would  like  to  put  all  of  these  people  under 
civil  service. 

"When  you  fellows  who  have  been  exempting  them  for  the  last 
6  years  get  the  handcuffs  on  them  so  that  you  cannot  use  them  in 
politics,  then  I  think  you  will  be  willing  to  vote  to  have  ttiem  all 
put  in  civil  service."  Representative  Ramspeck.  aaicL 
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The  two  Democrats  who  have  pushed  this  l^^i^at ion  Senator 
Hatch,  of  Nt-w  Mexico,  who  l.s  a  strong  derender  of  President  Rocse- 
veUand  who  began  the  fight  with  his  effort  a  year  ago  to  take 
W  P  A  out  of  politics,  and  Representative  Dempsey.  of  ^e^^ 
Mexico,  who  has  f'or  many  years  been  a  personal  friend  of  the 
President  and  who  led  the  successful  fight  for  an  effective  bill  in 
the  House,  miy  have  In  this  campaign  laid  the  foundation  for 
wtabllshment  <rf  a  real  civil  service  in  the  Federal  Government. 


II.  R.  r)7I9— The  Superhighway  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  S.  JEFFRIES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AugiLSt  2.  1939 


LETTER   FROM   THE    PRESIDENT    OF   THE   NATIONAL    SUPER- 
HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follo)Amg  letter  received 
by  me  from  Mr.  U.  G.  Robmoon.  president  of  the  National 
Super-Highway  Association. 

Nattonal  Super-Highway  AssoriATioN. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  July  24.  1939. 

Hon.  Waltir  S.  jEiTEirs. 

Representative.  Sennd  Congre'sional  Distnct  of  New  Jersey. 
House  Oljicc  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  De.\r  Conchessman:   It  Is  with  sincere  gratitude  that  I  thank 
you   for   IntroduclnR    In   Congress   your   superhighway    bill   H.   R. 
bl-i'J.  which  is  wholly  omnipartLan. 

The  superhU'hway  propisal  Is  a  purely  humanitarian  and  pa- 
triotic mca.,urt\  therefore  good  representatives  of  this  democratic 
Oovernment  should  net  let  partisan  politics  interfere  with  their 
duty  to  the   public.  .,.,.,        , 

Your  bill.  H.  R  5749,  is  the  acme  of  perfection  ha  legislation  for 
the  Nation.  The  construction  of  this  superhighway  system  is  a 
military  noce^sltv  as  well  as  a  peacetime  blossing  It  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  without  State  or 
private  Interference.  Just  as  Is  the  post-office  system. 

Allow  nu-  to  give  vou  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  and  de- 
veUjpment  of  the  proposal  to  build  a  national  superhighway 
jnstera.  Back  in  1922.  while  driving  on  the  mud  road.-?  of  GoorEia. 
the  9-fotit-wlde  brick  roads  through  the  swamps  of  Florida,  and 
ei^prcially  on  the  ever-winding  Boston  Post  Road.  I  saw  tl^e  need 
oj  -  better  and  safer  system  than  the  public  roads  could  possibly 
provide  for  lone-d..-t;uice  transportation.  In  fact.  I  saw  that 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the  public  highways  had  net 
sept  pace  with  the  development  and  Improvement  of  the  auto- 
mobile I  w.ia  driving.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  had 
nb.>«erved  that  wl.en  the  railroads  built  more  powerful  engines  to 
hr.ul  htavltr  loatls.  they  strengthened  and  enlarged  the  rails  com- 
mensurate with  the  loads  they  were  required  to  carry.  The  In- 
teiU^'cnt  and  bu  Incss-like  administration  of  railroad  development 
always  maintameU  a  true  equilibrium  between  the  rafety  of  the 
ralls'on  the  rcadl>d  and  the  train  on  th"  tracks.  Tlie  reverse  Is 
true  In  the  development  of  the  automobile  by  private  Industry 
and  the  development  of  adequate  roads  by  the  Government. 

The  facts  are  undeniable.  The  swift  speed  of  the  automobile 
took  the  place  of  the  slow  horse-and-buggy  gait,  but  it  used  the 
same  rcr.d  which  the  horse  had  inherited  from  the  ox.  As  a 
general  rule  there  has  been  onlv  one  Improvement  on  the  crooked 
trails  blazed  In  pioneer  dnys  leading  from  village  to  villai^e.  The 
one  improvement  on  the  twisting,  winding,  angling  ox-cart  road 
Is  hard  surfacing  The  public  roads  today,  for  ih"  automobile 
traffic,  are  mostly  located  where  they  were  100  years  ago  The 
speedy  through  traffic  Is  yet  required  to  travel  on  the  principal 
stret  ts  of  vUlages.  towns,  and  cities,  which  pedestrians  use  as  side- 
walks and  children  utilize  as  playgrounds.  A  forceful  illustra- 
tlcn  I.';  the  automobile  htehwav  from  Philadelphia  to  W.ishlngton. 
leading  the  trr.fflc  for  several  miles  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  Trees,  telephone  poles,  bridge  abutments, 
drainage  ditches  are  exposed  on  every  highway.  Dangerous  grade 
crossings  are  in  great  number.  Two-way  irafflc  lanes  have  be- 
come a  menace  to  humnn  life  and  valuable' property.  The  "horse 
sense"  of  the  motor  power  drawing  the  buggy,  turned  aside  when 
meeting  coming  traffic.  The  modern  mechanical  motor  power  In 
the  automobile  has  no  "horse  sense"  to  guide  It.  and  too  often  the 
human  driver  exercises  less  judizment  than  the  horse.  The  appall- 
ing result  Is  death  at  grade  crost-mgs,  death  In  head-on  collisions, 
death  to  busy  pedestrians,  death  to  children  playing  In  the  street, 
and  death  to  occupants  of  cars. 

In  1922.  I  had  before  me  the  startling  record  of  13.956  murders 
by  automobile.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  estimates  the  eco- 
nomic loss  to  t)e  $60  000  for  each  automobile  death.  To  my  mind, 
ibc  answer  to  these  perilous  conditions  and  fatal  resxilts  was  not 


more  warning  to  drive  very  carefully  on  these  InefUclent  and 
antiquated  roads.  It  was  not  more  caution  to  avoid  the  innumer- 
able death  traps.  Warnings  and  cautions  are  necessary  and 
valuable  and  should  be  heeded  and  appreciated  by  all  motorists, 
but  my  thoughts  turned  toward  the  building  of  safe  roads  for 
automobiles  Just  as  the  railroad  engineers  constructed  better  and 
safer  tracks  for  larger  trains.  Therefore.  I  organized  the  National 
Super-Highway  A-sscciation,  a  nonprofit  corporation  ^^^th  the 
single  object  of  advocating  that  the  Federal  Government  build 
the^grf-atest  superhighway  system  on  earth. 

In  mv  mental  vision,  I  constructed  the  first  superhighway.  I 
coined  the  term  and  copyrighted  the  same.  The  definition  of 
superhighway,  as  I  then  defined  It,  has  not  been  changed  cx- 
cep*-  I'l  the  popularity  of  Its  use.  Then,  I  wa.s  laughed  at  and 
scorned  as  "visionarv."  I  persisted  because  I  knew  I  wns  right 
S'nce  wTltirg  the  superhighway  proposal  in  1922.  I  have  per- 
sonally spent  over  »15.000  for  literature,  postage,  and  public 
addresses  For  17  vears  I  have  sent  letters  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress State  legislatures,  State  highway  officials,  and  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation  until  new  the  word  "superhighway"  Is  al- 
most a  household  expression  and  the  intelligent  desire  of  every 
thinking  motorist.  «  ,  ^   ^  ,. 

"Imitat-.on  is  the  slncerest  flattery."  said  Charles  Caleb  Colton. 
I  do  not  know  how  sincere  it  is.  but  now  the  superhighway 
plans  originated  bv  me  are  frequently  being  Imitated,  though,  oft- 
times,  in  an  inferior  manner  and  offered  to  the  public  as  genuine. 
Manv  such  imitations  have  been  advocated  in  radio  addresses, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  where  the  authors  have  had 
free  access,  and  scores  of  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
and  State  legislatures,  proposing  to  build  superhighways.  How- 
ever, as  much  as  1  deplore  the  inefficient  imitations,  I  do  appre- 
ciate the  "flattery,"  as  Colton  defined  it. 

Naturally  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  you  have  introduced  this 
bill  in  Congress  (H.  R,  5749),  based  authoritatively  on  my 
original  definition  of  a  superhighway,  and  that  you  are  earnestly 
working  for  its  enactment.  The  bill  Itself  Is  a  complete  and 
accurate  exemplification  of  the  definition  I  wrote  many  years 
ago  and  which  so  many  have  tried  to  imitate. 

Mr.  Jeffries.  I  am  yet  seeking  that  "serious  hearing"  suggested 
in  an  editorial  published  in  the  Atlantic  City  Press.  June  13,  1932. 
To  comprehend  the  full  force  of  the  editorial,  one  must  read  It 
all;  therefore  It  is  quoted  In  full  under  Its  caption: 

"ADMIRABLE  ENTHUSIASM 

"The  'man  with  a  plan'  Is  so  very  numerous  in  times  of  stress 
that  bewildered  citizens  and  bored  officials  cannot  be  expected  to 
enthuse  over  him.  even  If  they  do  not  regard  his  proposals  with 
downright  skepticism  on  general  principles.  We  share  their 
cynicism. 

"Nevertheless  we  take  out  hat  ofl  to  Mr.  U.  G.  Robinson,  fellow 
j    Atlantic  Cltyite,  who  has  suggested  to  everybody  from  President 
I    Hoover  down  a  plan  for  tmemplcyment  relief  and  economic  revival 
■    so    stupendous    in    magnitude    that    It    stands   out    in    bold    relief 
]    among  all   others — those   of   Owen   Young,   the   Goldslxjrcughs.   Lsi 
Foilettes,  H(X)vprs.  Mills.  Ga-ners.  and  all  the  rest.    He  wrvld  build 
25.000  mile  of  unobstructed,  uncrossed  motor  highway  from  coast 
I    to  coast,   border  to   border,   giving   work   to   the    10.000,000  unem- 
ployed, amortizing  a  bond  is.sue  of  $10,000,000,000  with  the  receipts 
from  toils;  In  a  word,  public  works  unemployment  relief  and  eco- 
nomic recovery-  with  no  Incrcas?  In  bonded  debt  cr  taxes. 

"While  not  pretending  to  pass  upon  whether  the  plan  is  p  ac- 
tlcable.   we   do   say    that    the    Initiative    and    enthusip-=:n    of    Mr. 
Robinson  Justify  high  trlbut*\     Unable  to  obtain  a  h>aring  at  the 
White  Houso  or  In  Congress   Mr.  Robinson  has  publiihed  the  plan 
in   bock  form   with   the   purpose  of  circularizing   it   all   over   the 
country.     If  all  citizens  were  of  the  caliber  to  take  the  same  en- 
thusiastic interest  In  public  affairs  we  might  get  somewhere  with 
this  depression  quickly. 
i        "Moreover,  if  hard  times  continue,  who  knows  but  what  we  may 
I    reach  the  stage  wh^re  such  walloping  blows  at  the  depression  shall 
receive  a  respectful,   serious  hearing?     Everybody  remembers   the 
time  when  such  enn  gency   meastires  as   a   frcneral   sales   tax,   55- 
percent  surta.xes  in  big  incomes,  Reconstruction  Finance  C'-rporu- 
tlcns,  and  liberalization  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  safecuard  the 
gold  supply  wcuM  have  been  laughed  out  of  Washington,  and  we 
were   calmly   assured   that    the   btisiness  slump   was   only   psycho- 
logical and  could  not  last  but  a  few  mouths  after  the  stock  market 
break  of  1929  " 
I        The  fact  that  the  depression  Is  yet  here,  7  years  after  the  putU- 
j    cation  of  that  prophetic  editorial,  seems  to  be  positive  proof  that 
'    we   have   "reach*>d  the  stage   where   such   walloping  blows   at   the 
deprcssicr."  Jhculd   "receive   a   respectful,   serious   hearing"   before 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  unselfish  business  and  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  America. 

Billion  after  billion  of  public  debt  has  been  bonded  on  Innocent 
generations  yet  unborn,  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  those  in  high 
authority  to  strike  real  "walloping  blows  at  the  depression."  one 
that  is  "SO  stupendou.s  In  magnitude  that  It  stands  cut  m  bold 
relief  among  all  others "  I  challenge  an  honest  debate  and  de- 
mand a  "serious  hearing"  before  those  in  authority  and  on  whose 
con.science  should  rest  the  awful  responsibility  of  ending  the  de- 
plorable economic  conditions  which  enthrall  the  masses  cf  Ameri- 
can citizens  today  after  so  many  expensive  experimentations  have 
been  "weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting."  Tine  steady 
increase  of  human  suffering  for  the  necessities  of  life  in  this 
'  land  of  abundance  is  appalling.  The  needless  sacrifice  of  sacred 
I    hiunan  life  on  the  Inefficient  public  highways,  the  Government- 
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constructed  bloody  shambles— Is  astounding.    Tlie  death  roll,  now 
excfeding  35,000  annually  on  the  prcscut-day  public  roads,  is  hor- 

it  one-half  of  $20,000,000,000  spent  on  various  forms  of  temporary 
relief  In  recent  years,  with  no  possibility  of  reimbursement,  had 
been  spent  in  building  this  permanent  Nation-defending  and  life- 
saving   superhighway   svstem,   the  Nation   would   have  a  tangible 
uorth-while  asset  to  leave  to  future  generations  rather  than  the 
overwhelming  public  debt  which  this  generation  Is  binding  on  Its 
children  and  their  children,  leaving  them  no  valuable  legacy  in 
return    therefor.     Occasionally    some    opponent    as.scrts    that    the 
superhighway  th-IU  not  be  used  enough  to  make  it  self-susraining. 
The  Gallup  survey  proves  this  assumption   is  wrong.    Of  course, 
there  is  prejudice  against  toll  roads  but  that  is.  like  all  prejudices, 
because  of  lack  of  tmderstanding  of  what  Is  proposed  in  your  bill. 
Good  people  sometimes  express  an  erroneotis  opinion  before  they 
have  studied  all  the  facts  and  thoroughly  understand  Just  what 
your  bill  proposes  to  do.     They  do  not  have  a  clear  pictiue  before 
th-m.     Their   vision   being  blurred,   their   conclusions   are   equally 
indistinct  and  unreliable.    The  patrons  of  this  superhighway  will 
make   a  profit   on   every   dollar   invested   in  tolls  to  pay  lor   the 
tuperservice  rendered.     They  can  drive  twice  the  distance.  In  greater 
safety.  In  the  same  length  of  time  and  consume  half  the  energy 
required  on  the  pre.sent-day  roads.     Tliey  will  save  more  in  oth«r 
cash  outlays  than  the  amount  paid  for  this  supcrservlce  in  fuel 
costs,  in  wasted  depreciation,  in  valuable  time  consumed  and  la 
uiinece,=isai  y  travel  expenses.     In  addition  to  the  cash  profit  made 
by  paying  the  toU-seivice  charge  on  the  superhighway,  is  the  in- 
valuable   assurance   of   llfesavlng    protection    from    fatal    head-on 
ccUisioixs,  disastrous   grade  crossings,   horrors   of   pedestrian   ratir- 
ders    and  the  dangerous  death  traps  in  the  guise  of  bridge  abut- 
ments, trees,  poles,  ditches,  and  other  Innumerable  sudden-death 
obstacle.'*  on  our  public  roads. 

What  if  it  requires  50  years  to  self-liquidate  the  cost  cf  construc- 
tion of  this  Incalculable  benefit  to  the  Nation  and  every  patron 
of  the  superhighway?  What  If  It  should  require  100  years  to  liqui- 
date this  cost?  What  cf  It?  No  one  is  burdened  by  any  taxation. 
Evcr>-  citizen  in  this  and  the  following  generations  will  be  blessed, 
made  happier  and  more  prosperous  by  the  consiruction,  use,  and 
maintenance  of  this  permanent  life-saving  and  sell-liquldating 
superhighway  system. 

TlK  re  are  two  proporals.  which,  when  enacted  into  law  and  put 
In  operation,  would  administer  a  complete  knockout  walloping  blow 
at  the  depression  and  remedy  the  existing  ills.  The  one  would 
I'unianelv  ai^d  permanently  relieve  the  stiflerings  of  the  indigent 
needy,  and  the  other  would  supply  profitable  Jobs  for  the  twelve  to 
thirteen  million  unemployed  for  stvcral  years  to  come,  and  thereby 
build  this  safe  superLlghway  system  for  the  protection  of  human 
life  while  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  Nation. 

Without  fear  of  logical  contradicticn,  I  make  the  two  following 
doclavaiJons: 

First  an  adequate  Federal  pension  to  all  needy  citizens  60  years 
old  to  all  needy  blind,  to  all  needy  deaf  and  mute,  to  all  needy 
pennancntly  and  totally  disabled,  to  all  needy  wido'.vs  with  de- 
pendent minor  chUdren  along  with  all  widows  and  minor  childr:n 
of  deceased  soldiers,  is  vitally  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  This  pension  would  eliminate  all  other  taxes  and  charity 
for  the  relief  of  their  suffering  and  Insecurity.  Such  a  pension 
system,  regardless  of  whose  "plan"  is  adopted,  properly  fmanood 
and  administered  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  by  a  just  taxation 
system  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  will  restore  happiness 
and  contentment  to  all  our  handicapped  citizens.  While  such  a 
pension  system  will  bring  reasonable  prosperity  to  the  recipients, 
to  the  small  merchant,  benefit  the  farmer,  stimulate  limited 
manufacturing,  and  supply  possibly  a  million  Jobs  for  the  now 
unemployed,  it  will  not  bring  complete  recovery  to  the  btislness 
of  the  Nation. 

Second,  the  building  of  the  great  llfesavlng.  Belf-Uquldating. 
and  Nation-defending  superhighway  system  which  your  bill,  H,  R, 
5749  defines,  will,  without  doubt,  give  profitable  and  self-support- 
ing jobs  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  twelve  to  thirteen  miillon 
now  unemployed  for  from  6  to  8  yeais  to  come. 

Pnvate  industry  cannot  absorb  aU  this  surplus  labor  which  has 
been  otxsted  from  Its  professional  job  by  modern  automatic  ma- 
chinery Every  sane  thinking  citizen  knows  positively  that  the 
thousands  of  men  who  learned  glass  blowing  cannot  possibly  go 
back  to  theh-  hand  furnaces,  which  do  not  now  exist.  The  auto- 
matic glass-blowing  machine  has  permanently  taken  their  jobs. 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  professional  and  experienced  Morse-codo 
cuerators  cannot  go  back  to  their  one-time  lucrative  positions. 
The  automate  teletype  machine  has  abolished  their  Jobs.  The 
cigar  and  cigarette  maker,  the  cement  mixer,  the  professional  corn 
busker  the  humble  cotton  picker,  and  llierally  thousands  of  other 
skilled-labor  Jobs  have  been  ruthlessly  obliterated  by  the  inven- 
tion of  precise  automatic  machines,  which  have  taken  the  place 
of  less  accurate  skilled  hand  labor,  and  they  are  now  producing  a 
larger  volume  of  manufactured  goods  at  less  cost. 

It  Is  irony  and  the  most  subtle  sarcasm  to  argue  that  the  stead- 
ily increasing  number  of  milllous  of  able-bodied  patriotic,  unem- 
ployed citizens  should  go  back  to  their  former  jobs  In  Industry. 
Such  advice  Is  hke  offering  vinegar  and  gall  to  thirsty  and  fam- 
ishing men  and  women  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  pure  water 
and  wholesome  food.  Such  brutal  satire  will  sooner  or  later  be 
efrectively  resented  by  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  unem- 
ployed citizenry  of  this  great  democratic  Nation.  We  are  riding  on 
the  rim  of  a  crater  of  a  mighty  volcano  of  dissatisfaction.     Bed- 
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blooOed  Americans  cannot  alwaj-s  be  deprived  of  their  birthright 
In  this  God-given  land  of  abundance. 

New  Jobs  must  be  created  by  the  Government  for  all  unemployed 
citizens  that  the  automatic  machines  have  permanently  eUmhiated 
from  industry.  No  lover  of  Justice  can  consider  W.  P.  A  work  as 
a  satisfactory  living  Job,  Some  complain  that  Uie  workers  lean 
on  their  shovels  too  much.  Shame  on  such  arguments.  If  they 
were  paid  wages  to  supply  them  a  decent  living  for  their  families. 
It  would  Inspire  them  to  do  more  work.  As  a  rule  they  probably 
earn  more  than  the  $57  a  month  they  are  paid,  especially  when  we 
consider  their  mental  anguish  and  humiliating  political  servitude. 
Then  why  expect  them  to  do  more  work  than  they  get  paid  for?  As 
law-abiding  citizens  they  are  entitled  to  a  better  standard  of  living. 
The  founders  of  cur  gxoat  democracy  declared  i  "All  men  are  created 
equal."  and  I  am  wondering  If  any  Member  of  Congre:  3,  elected  by 
the  votes  of  these  "equal"  citizens  would  do  more  work  for  the 
money  paid  if  thev  were  on  the  otjer  end  of  the  equation. 

Your  bin  wisely  "and  honestly  calls  for  the  payment  of  "the  pre- 
vailing wage"  everywhere  and  to  all  workers.  H.  R  5749.  proposing 
to  build  this  national  llfesavlng  superhighway  system,  is  the  most 
git^antic  the  m.ost  beneficial,  self-liquidating.  Nation-defending,  and 
einplovment-creating  public-works  project  ever  offered  to  the  Con- 
gress m  behalf  of  the  millions  of  unemployed  throughout  the 
country.  ^     ^ 

To  bo  self-liquidating,  this  Buperhighway  system  must  charge 
a  toll  for  the  special  service  rendered,  just  the  same  as  the  Postal 
System  charges  a  toll  for  the  service  it  renders  in  delivering  the 
mails  Why  should  the  Government  build  post  offices,  buy  and 
cperaf-  equipment,  and  deliver  free  the  great  volvune  of  profitable 
business  mail  of  the  Nation,  and  by  hidden  taxes  collect  from  the 
public  the  expense  therefor?  Is  there  any  sane  reason  why  each 
Individual  benellclarv  of  the  Government  mall  service  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  a  just  toll  for  the  transportation  cf  his  mail? 

It  Is  not  logical,  or  true  to  fact,  to  assert  we  must  have  free, 
and  not  toll,  pubhc  roads.  The  truth  is,  the  public  roads  today 
are  net  free  bu'  are  paid  for  by  hidden  tolls  extracted  from  the 
taxpayers  and  supplied  to  the  users  without  direct  charge.  Some- 
one alwavs  pa\'s  the  toll.  Shakespeare  said:  "Consistency,  thou 
art  a  j»wVl  "  "whv  not  be  consistent?  The  people  who  use  the 
"upcrhlghwav  system  will  protect  their  lives,  save  money  on  op- 
erating expense,  and  make  a  profit  by  paying  toll  therefoie  they 
should  pay  for  the  service  rendered.  Why  lay  tlie  burden  of 
construction  and  upkeep  on  the  general  taxpayer  by  Innumerable 
unseen  levies  for  so-called  free  roads? 

Yovir  bill  proposes  to  construct  entirely  new  roadbeds  and  not 
Interfere  in  the  lea.st  with  the  present  pubUc-road  system  which 
should  be  maintained  for  the  use  of  local  traffic.  Anyone  who  prefers 
to  risk  the  danger  of  death  and  dcctructlnn  on  the  Inefficient  and 
unprotected  public  roads  and  also  pay  more  expense  In  time  and 
UDkeen  can  vet  have  the  privilege  of  going  the  most  expensive  and 
dangerous  way  where  only  205  were  kiUed  over  Memorial  Day  week- 
end Of  coursr"  any  person  can  walk  to  Philadelphia  and  deliver  his 
letter  if  he  prefers  to  do  so.  rather  than  pay  a  direct  cash  toll  of 
3  cents^o  the  Government  post-office  system  for  that  service.  To  be 
a  self-liquidating  and  Ufesaving  superhighway  system,  as  your  bill 
DroDOsrs   it  must  ever  maintain  a  jttst,  direct  toll  charge. 

In  closing  let  me  repeat:  Mv  bold  assertion,  without  lear  of  sue- 
cessful  contradiction,  is  that  there  are  two  vitally  Import arit  non- 
partisan measures  that  must  be  enacted  Into  law  by  the  Congre..s 
before  complete  recovery,  permanent  prosperity,   and  happy  trun- 

quilllty  will  return  to  the  American  people.  ,        ,^ 

First  The  grantli^p  of  adequate  pensions  for  nil  needy  old 
people,'  who  have  helped  to  make  this  country  the  richest  on 
earth  and  for  all  unfortunate,  worthy,  needy,  handicapped  citi- 
zens  which  Is  humanitarian  and  national  righteousness. 

Second,  The  building  of  the  national  superhighway  system,  aa 
defined    In    your    bill,    H,    R.    5749. 

Thus  bv  bestowing  honest.  Just,  and  humanitarian  pensions  on 
all  the  deserving  needy  and  by  creating  fair,  remunerative  Ameri- 
can standard-of-llvlntt  Jobs  for  all  unemployed  by  this  self-liqui- 
dating public-works  project.  Congress  will  bring  at>out  abundant 
prosperity  and  complete  and  happy  recovery  as  an  accomplished 

fact. 

Respectftally  submitted. 

U.  G.  Robinson. 
President.  National  Super -Uighxjoay  Association. 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  a  system  of  durable,  concrete-surfaced, 
safety  automobile  highways  and  airplane  emergency  landing  fields 
and  their  appurtenances,  be  constructed  within  and  by  the  UniU-d 
States  following  as  near  as  practicable  the  routes  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, said  highways  to  t>e  known  as  the  naUonal  superhighway 

system.  ,       . 

(a)  Beginning  at  or  near  Portland.  Maine,  thence  running  In  a 
westerly  direction  to  near  Boston,  Mass..  New  York  City.  N^  Y  : 
Trenton  N  J.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa ;  through  West 
Virginia"  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Colorado,  UUh.  and 
Nevada  to  San  Francisco,  herein  designated  as  the  central  route. 

(b)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  central  route  near  Philadelphia, 
Pa  thence  rmrning  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  near  Baltimore, 
Md-  Washington,  D.  C:  Richmond,  Va.;  and  through  North  Caro- 
lina South  Carolma,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Louisiai'a.  Texas. 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  to  near  San  Diego,  CallT,  thence  In  a 
northerly  direction  to  near  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Calll.. 
herein  designated  as  the  soutiiem  route. 


i.lV^1.4.AlS.       *»- 


tte  answer  to  these  perilous  conditions  and  fatal  results  was  not   1   human  life  on  the  Inefficient  public  highways,  the  Goveramcnt- 
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(c)  Bf'frlnnlnR  at  the  Intersection  of  the  cor.tral  and  southern 
routes  in  California,  thence  running  to  near  Pnrt'.and.  Orcg  .  and 
Seattle  Wa-'h  :  east  through  Idaho,  Montnna.  North  Dakota,  to 
near  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Minn  :  thrnce  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  near  Milwaukee.  Wis  :  south  of  Chicago.  Ill  :  Detroit. 
Mich  :  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Erie.  Pa ;  and  near  Buffalo.  Rochester. 
Syracuse.  Utlca.  and  Albany.  N.  Y  :  thence  easterly  to  the  central 
route  near  Boston.  Mass..  herein  dcslfmatcd  as  the  northern  route. 

(d)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  southern  route  near  Washlneton. 
D.  C  ;  thence  naming  southwesterly  through  Tenncs.=ce  and  Arkan- 
sas: and  Joining  the  southern  route  in  Texas,  herein  designated  as 
the  Washington -Southwest  route. 

(e)  Bettlnnlng  at  a  point  on  the  northern  route  near  Buffalo, 
N.  Y  ;  thence  running  southeasterly  to  near  Harrisburg  and  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.;  thence  to  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

(fi  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern  route  near  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  thence  running  In  a  southerly  direction  to  the  southern  route. 

(gi  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern  route  near  Chicago.  Ill  : 
thence  running  In  a  southeasteily  direction  to  near  Indianapolis, 
Ind:  Louisville.  Ky.;  Knoxvllle.  Tenn  ;  Atlanta.  Ga.;  and  Miami.  Fla.: 
herein  designated  as  the  Chicago-Miami  route. 

(h)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern  route  near  Detroit, 
Mich  ,  thence  junning  southerly  to  the  Intersection  of  the  Clilcago- 
Miaml  route  with  the  Washintnon-Sauthwcst  route. 

(I)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern  route  near  Chicago, 
111.,  where  the  Chicago-Miami  route  begins,  thence  running  south- 
west irtersecting  the  central  route  near  St.  Louis.  Mo  :  to  near 
Sprinpfield.  Mo  ;  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.;  and  Intersecting  the  south- 
em  route  near  El  Paso.  Tex. 

(J)  B*^lnnlng  at  the  Intersection  point  near  Chicaro.  Ill  .  on  the 
northern  route,  thence  running  southwesterly  to  near  Des  Moines. 
Iowa;  Omaha.  Nebr.;  and  Intersecting  the  central  route  near  Denver. 
Cdo. 

(k»  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern  route  near  Minneapol'.s, 
Minn,  thence  rvinning  In  a  southeasterly  direction  to  near  St.  Louis. 
Mo  ;  Memphis.  Tenn  :  and  New  Orleans.  La. 

(1)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern  route  In  North  Dakota, 
thence  running  In  a  southerly  direction  through  South  Dakota.  Ne- 
braska. Kansas.  Oklahoma,  to  near  Galveston,  Tex. 

imi  Beginning  at  a  jx>int  on  the  northern  route  In  Montana, 
thence  running  In  a  southerly  direction  through  Wyoming,  east  of 
Denver.  Colo ,  New  Mexico,  and  to  the  southern  route  near  El  Paso. 
Tex. 

»n»  Branch  superhighways  shall  be  extended  from  main-line 
8up«>rh;gh.wa>'s  to  near  every  State  capital  not  otherwiBc  connected 
with  the  main  l:ncs 

(o)  Branches  shall  be  extended  to  all  centers  of  traffic  deemed 
necessary  for  the  con'.pletlon  cf  a  comprehensive  system  of  high- 
iways  for  commercial  use  and  national  defense. 

Sec  2.  That  the  building  or  construction  of  snld  national  super- 
highway system,  end  sU  work  Incidental  thereto,  shall  be  under 
the  general  supervislnn.  direction,  and  control  of  a  Director  of 
Superhighways  (hereinafter  called  the  Director)  subject  to  tha 
approval  cf  a  com.mission  composed  of  seven  members.  Said 
Director  and  Comnilssicners  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
I  (a)  The  Director,  with  the  Commission's  approval,  is  hereby 
authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to  take  immediately  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  construct  said  national  superhighway 
system,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  net 

(b)  Tlie  Director  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  CommLssion. 
appoint  as  First  As.elstant  Director,  a  qu:<lified  engineer,  thoroughly 
experienced  In  road  building,  who  shall  Immediately  organize  all 
neces.^ary  engineers  and  surveyors  available  among  United  States 
cltirens.  whose  duty  shall  be  to  locate  said  national  superhighway 
along  general  l:n;'s  describtnl  in  this  act. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  appoint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, such  other  a.'^slstants  as  are  required  to  properly  and 
speedily  start  construction  work,  so  that  employment  may  be 
given  all  unemployed  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  earliest 
possible  day 

(d>  Tliat  the  Director  shall  organize  his  office  with  necessary 
a.sslstants  Immtdiately  and  without  delay  shall  give  orders  for  the 
approximate  amount  of  approved  fabricated  steel  that  will  be 
required  to  construct  the  national  superhighway  system.  Thesu 
orders  shall  be  given  at  the  standard  price  paid  for  such  materials 
In  1938.  to  be  determined  by  the  Director,  to  all  steel  mills  In  the 
•United  States  that  agree  to  pay  to  their  employees  the  scale  of 
wages  paid  In  the  year  1938,  to  be  determined  by  th«»  Director. 

le)  The  Director  shall  also  give  Immediately  to  any  or  all 
American  cement  factories  orders  for  all  necessary  cement  In  cotton 
bags,  at  a  price  generally  paid  In  19?.8,  to  be  determined  by  the 
Director,  but  requiring  that  all  factories  accepting  these  orders 
shall  pay  1938  scale  cf  wages  or  more  to  all  employees. 

(f>  The  Director  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  shall  let  contracts 
to  any  or  all  American  factories  for  approximately  enough  tractors, 
dump  trucks,  automobiles,  strne  crushers,  concrete  mixers,  steam 
shovels,  and  all  road-buUdlng  machinery  required  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  said  superhighway  system. 

(gl  The  Director  shall  place  orders  for  the  wire  and  all  other 
materials  required  to  buKd.  fence,  and  light  the  national  super- 
highway system  so  as  to  give  employment  to  the  largest  number 
of  citizens  Immediately. 

(hi  All  material  contracts  shall  be  given  at  approximately  stand- 
ard prices  paid  in  1938.  but  given  only  to  such  manufactiirers  who 
actually  agree  to  pay  1938  scale  of  wages  or  more  to  all  employees. 


(1)  That  the  snlrlt  and  purpose  of  the.se  provLslons  of  price  and 
wage  scale  In  this  act  Is  to  set  all  these  factories  at  full-speed  pro- 
duction Imm.edlately.  at  a  reasonable  profit,  and  pay  a  comfortable 
living  waec  for  all  citizens  employed  in  the  construction  of  said 
superhighway  sy.stem.  and  for  all  labor  that  produces  the  materials 
which  are  used  In  said  construction.  In  case  there  Is  any  dispute 
or  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  rate  or  scale  of  wages  prevailing 
In  1938.  then  the  decision  of  the  Director  after  advice  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  shall  be  final. 

(J)  That  no  person,  partnership.  as.soclatlon,  corporation,  trustee, 
or  receiver  shnU  be  awarded  any  contract  for  materials  who  was  not 
producing,  manufacturing,  or  making  such  materials  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1938.  nor  shall  any  person,  partnership,  association,  corpora- 
tion, trustee,  or  receiver  be  awarded  a  contract  for  materials  In 
excess  of  their  productive  capacity  for  the  year  1938.  and  In  no 
event  shall  any  suh.«^quent  contract  or  contracts  be  awarded  to 
any  person,  partnership,  association,  corporation,  trustee,  or  receiver 
until  the  completion  of  80  percent  of  any  previously  awarded 
contract 

(k)  That  all  contracts  for  materials,  and  so  forth,  entered  Into 
by  the  Director  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission  shall  contain 
a  clause  giving  priority  of  delivery  to  orders  received  by  firms 
furnishing  materials  from  sources  other  than  the  rational  super- 
highway system,  it  being  the  Intent  of  this  act  to  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient market  to  take  slack  between  business  originating  from 
ordinary  sources  and  100  percent  cn.pacity  as  of  1938. 

Set.  3.  That  the  Pre?  klent  shall  appoint  a  Commission  composed 
of  seven  Commissioners,  but  that  not  more  than  four  of  said 
Commi-^sioners  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

(a)  That  the  Director  Is  hereby  given  full  authority  to  make, 
and  said  Director  shall  make,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
all  decisions  affecting  the  location  and  construction  of  the  highways 
authorized  In  this  act. 

(b)  That  the  Director,  with  the  approvil  of  the  Commission.  Is 
authorized  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise, 
such  tracts  of  land  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  this  act. 

(c)  That  the  Director  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion, formulate  all  regulations  concerning  toll  charges  and  the 
collection  thereof:  Provided,  hcicever.  That  In  no  case  can  the 
charge  exceed  1  cent  per  mile  for  private  passenger  vehicles. 

(d)  That  the  Dir?ctor,  with  the  approval  cf  the  Commlsrlon.  shall 
make  nil  regulations  concerning  the  leasing  cf  automobile-freight 
or  passenger-bus  franchlres.  gasoline-service  stations,  restaurants, 
or  other  comm.ercial  structures  servicing  patrons  of  the  national 
superhighway  system. 

(e)  Tliat  the  Director,  with  the  approval  of  t^e  Commission.  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  toko  such  action  as  mny  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  regulate  and  control  all  sr.ld  tratSc  on  said  nr\tU)nal 
superhighway  system,  so  as  to  prevent  unfair  competition  amonj 
common  carriers  encaged  In  any  trr.Hic:  Provided,  hcnccver.  That 
such  control  and  rf  EUlatlcns  shall  not  In  any  way  conflict  with  the 
authority  and  regulations  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
now  functioning.  Existing  railroads  paralleling  sections  of  the 
national  superhighway  system,  and  which  regularly  maintain  cde- 
qtiate  pas"^enger  and  freight  service,  shall  be  glv^n  franchises  for 
both  local  pas.3enger-bus  and  freight-truck  service  along  .such 
adjacent  and  superhighways  on  a  parity  with  all  other  franchises 

'  for  commercial  and  pn.ssenger  u.'-'C  of  .  the  superhighway  system, 
provided  such  frenrhises  s^hall  not  extend  beyond  the  territory 
revved  by  the  said  railroad,  and  It  shall  not  Interfere  with  the 
same  privilege  grant^nl  to  other  railroads  along  their  lines,  and 
these  railroad  franchises  shall  not  Interfere  with  Independent 
passenger-  and  freight-service  franchises.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  Is  that  no  monopoly  of  the  business  on  any  part  cf  the 
superhighway  system  can  exist.  No  commercial  traffic  shall  bo 
permitted  to  Interfere  with  the  safety  and  reasonable  speed  of 
private  automobiles. 

(fl  That  the  national  superhighway  system  provided  for  In  this 
act  shall  be  open  to  the  public  that  pay  the  tolls  and  observe 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  subject  to 
such  reasonable  priorities  as  may  be  given  by  the  Director,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commission,  to  official  business  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  time  of  act\ial  or  threatened  public  danger  the 
President  may  direct  the  War  Department  to  assume  temporary 
control  over  said  national  superhighway  system,  or  any  part  thereof, 
and  Issue  such  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  highway  as  may  iecm 
necessary  under  such  circumstances,  and  also  In  case  of  actual  or 
threatened  serious  riot,  insurrection,  or  other  public  danger  within 
a  State,  the  President  m.ay.  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  such 
a  State,  direct  the  War  Department  to  Issue  orders  giving  said  Str.te 
such  temporary  priorities  In  use  cf  said  highway  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  may  deem  necessary. 

(g)  Tliat  convict  labor  shall  not  be  employed  In  the  construction 
work  provided  for  In  th's  act.  Only  free  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  employed  by  the  Director. 

(h)  Th.Tt  the  Director  shall  have  the  free  use  of  the  United 
States  mall  In  conducting  the  business  of  the  national  supcrhlr.h- 
way  system  In  like  manner  as  any  other  executive  department  of 
the  Government.  The  Director  shall  have  the  coopeiation  of  all 
other  departments  cf  the  Government,  including  Information, 
service.  ofHceis,  engineers,  or  agents  thereof,  in  aiding  the  construc- 
tion cf  this  superhighway. 

(I)  That  th"  D'rector  shall  appoint,  assign,  and  compensr.te 
superintendents  and  police  offirers  to  guard  and  protect  the  national 
s\iperhiv;hwRy  system,  and  agents  to  collect  the  tolls,  and  all  needed 
olQcials  and  aesi&tants  properly  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
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highway  In  the  same  efficient  manner  that  other  departments  of 
the  Government  are  conducted.  The  Director  shall  take  appropriate 
action  In  court  of  jurisdiction  to  properly  punish  any  person  who 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  rules  of  the  road,  made 
for  the  operation  of  the  superhighway  system  In  a  safe.  fair,  and 
equitable  manner,  and  may  bar  any  vlolatf<r  of  the  regulations 
from  driving  motor  vehicles  on  said  superhighway. 

(J)  Tliat  this  national  superhighway  system  shall  always  remain 
a  safely  protected  toll  road,  and  operated  by  the  United  States  at 
rates  of  toll  that  will  make  it  sell -liquidating  and  self-sustaining. 

Skc.  4.  That  .'•.aid  national  superhighway  p>-stem  shall  be  con- 
structed In  strict  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared by  the  best  engineering  ability  available,  lunder  the  super- 
vision of  the  Director. 

(a)  Tlie  mater  al.s  used  In  the  construction  shall  be  of  the  best 
products  of  American  manufacture  and  wcrkmarshlp.  and  of  the 
most  durable  construction  known  to  modem  engineering. 

(b)  All  safety  regulations  and  appliances  pcssible  shall  be 
utilized.  ,  .  ^ 

(c)  There  shall  be  no  rallrcad  grade  crossings.  The  superhighway 
shall  be  built  ever  or  under  all  other  highways. 

(d)  There  shall  be  an  insurmotintable  safety  barrier  between 
traffic  lanes  for  both  private  and  commercial  vehicles  which  are 
running  In  different  directions. 

(e)  There  shall  be  no  poles,  trees,  abutments,  or  obstacles 
exposed  to  traf3e. 

(f)  The  13  main  lines  of  the  national  superhighway  system  de- 
scribed In  this  act  shall  have  at  least  two  hard-stirfaccd  protected 
tniffic  lanes  and  one  heavy  concrete  or  solid  gravel  lane,  f-^r  parking 
when  cars  stop,  for  commercial  vehicles,  and  also  two  lanes  with 
parking  shoulders  for  private  automobiles  running  In  opposite 
directions,  making  a  total  of  at  least  four  traffic  and  two  shoulder 
lanes  running  In  each  direction.  In  thickly  populated  sections 
of  the  country,  v.here  traffic  will  be  very  heavy,  three  or  more 
traffic  lanes  for  both  private  and  commercial  service  shall  be  b\illt. 
the  number  to  be  determined  by  the  Director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  after  the  engineers  have  reported  on  probable 
traffic  requirements:  however.  In  thinly  populated  rough  mountain 
country,  where  in  the  Judgment  of  the  engineers  and  the  Director, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Com.mission.  one  less  lane  in  each  direction 
for  each  class  of  traffic,  private  and  commercial,  may  be  built. 

(g)  All  engineering  shall  be  planned  Tv-ith  a  view  of  adding 
traffic  lanes  In  the  future  as  Increased  traffic  may  require. 

(h)  All  branch  lines  shall  be  built  In  accordance  with  the  present 
needs  of  traffic  and  planned  for  expansion  as  the  future  needs  may 
develop. 

(i)  The  national  superhighway  system  shall  be  located  outside 
of  cltle.s,  towns,  and  villages  and  shall  not  be  used  as  pedestrian 
streets,  or  to  interfere  with  local  traffic,  or  the  present  free  public 
roads. 

<j)  The  main-line  highways  shall  be  located  for  the  purpose  of 
through  traffic,  then  branches  constructed,  at  nearly  right  angles, 
to  or  near  the  larger  cities  or  centers  of  traffic,  as  the  Director  may 
determine,  with  the  advice  of  the  engineering  department  and  the 
approval  of  the  Commission. 

(k)  Entrances  shall  be  established  at  convenient  locaMons  to 
traffic  requirements. 

(1)  Proper  buildings  for  tollhouses  and  also  supply  stations 
where  supplies  needed  by  patrons  of  the  superhighway  can  be 
purchased  shall  be  built.  No  privately  built  supply  stations  or 
advertising  slens  shall  be  allowed  on  the  right-of-way, 

(ml  All  grades  and  curves  shall  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree 
possible  In  feasible  engineering. 

(n)   The  entire  road  system  shall  be  properly  lighted. 

<o)  Two  to  five  hundred  feet  of  land  shall  be  purchased  where 
available  on  either  side  of  the  right-of-way  for  future  use  In 
sup>€rhighway  expansion  and  on  which  to  build,  when  needed, 
conduits  to  contain  telephone,  telegraph,  or  high-tension  electric 
wires,  or  for  other  purposes. 

(p)   The  entire  right-of-way  shall  be  enclosed  with  substantial 

fences.  ,    . 

Sec.  5.  That  sufficient  airplane-landing  fields  shall  be  constructed 
along  the  national  superhighway  system  in  order  to  afford  a  safe 
haven  close  to  a  means  of  transportation  for  passenger-carrying 
airplanes  in  case  of  emergency  or  bad  weather. 

(a)  That  the  location,  size,  and  specifications  for  construction  of 
the  landing  fields  shall  be  decided  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  coiistructed  by  the  Director  with  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

(h)  Tliat  the  regulations  in  the  act  specifying  types  and  manu- 
facture of  materials  and  labor  to  he  used  on  the  road  construction 
shall  apply  to  the  materials  and  labor  used  In  the  construction 
of  the  airplane-landing  fields, 

(c)  That  the  intent  of  this  section  of  this  act  Is  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  series  of  modern,  lighted,  safe  landing  fields 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(d)  That  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  these  airplane 
emergency  landing  fields  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

(e)  That  the  airplane  emergency  landing  fields  provided  for  in 
this  act  shall  be  open  to  the  public  at  all  times  without  service 
charge,  other  than  for  materials  and  labor  furnished,  for  use  as  an 
emergency  landing  field,  except  In  times  of  national  crisis  when 
upon  Executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  these 
airplane  landing  fields  shall  coine  under  the  direction  of  the 
becrclary  of  War. 


Sic  6  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  means  for  the  payment 
of  the  costs  of  the  national  superhighway  b>stem  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  issue  and  sell 
bonds  of  the  United  States  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  110.000.- 
000  000 

(a)  Such  bonds  shall  be  In  such  form  and  denominations  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  and  shall  include 
such  provisions  for  redemption  or  retirement  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  Such  bonds  shall  bear  Interest.  If  any.  at  the  rate  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  not  to  exceed  3 
percent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually. 

(c)  These  bonds  thaU  be  luUy  and  unconditionally  guaranteed 
as  to  the  principal  and  Interest.  If  any.  by  the  United  States. 

(d)  All  moneys  received  for  tolls,  rent,  franchises,  or  otherwise 
from  the  national  superhighway  system  shall  be  deposii^-d  in  tha 
Treasury  of  tlie  United  States  in  a  fund  known  as  the  national 
tuperhlghwav  fund. 

(e)  Moneys  In  the  national  superhighway  fund  shall  be  available 
for  use  In  the  retirement  or  redemption  of  biuids  l.ssued  for  con- 
struction of  the  national  and  airplane  emergency  landing  fields  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaiury. 

(f)  Payment  for  materials,  labor,  salaries,  maintenance,  and  all 
costs  incident  to  the  construction  and  oi>eration  of  the  public 
works  herein  provided  for  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  from  moneys  received  thiough  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
provided  for  herein  or  from  moneys  on  deposit  in  the  national 
superhiKhway  fund 

(g)  That  the  Director  and  Commission  each  year  shall  make  a 
full  report  to  the  Congre^iS  of  all  business  traiibiicled  by  said 
Director  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  cf  this  act. 

Sec,  7,  That  the  Director  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission 
is  hereby  given  plenary  powerb  and  authority  to  take  or  cause  to 
be  taken  any  action  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein  which  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  cut  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  act  which  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  as  follows,  to  wit : 

(a)  To  create  ImmedUtely  profitable  employment  for  all  unem- 
ployed cltli'ens  cf  the  United  States 

(b)  To  eliminate  the  need  of  all  dole  or  charity  to  able-bodied 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation  by  giving  them  remunerative  Jobs. 

(c)  To  greatly  increase  the  circulation  of  money  and  create 
greater  buying  power  In  every  State  In  the  Union. 

(d)  To  huifd  a  gigantic  system  of  self-supporting  and  self-liqui- 
dating national  superhighways  and  safe  airplane  emergency  landing 
fields  for  the  ever-increasing  automobile  and  airplane  traffic  that 
will  give  greater  protection  to  human  life  and  personal  property 
than  Is  now  p>osslble  on  free  public  roads. 

(e)  To  change  this  recognl'yed  crisis,  this  appalling  period  of 
depression,  and  stagnation  of  bu8lne.=s  Into  an  era  of  unbounded 
prosperity  and  happiness  for  all  labor,  business,  and  professional 
citizens  of  the  Union  and  thus  reestablish  a  generally  Improved 
financial  condition  among  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  act  Is  not  intended  to  repeal  any  provision  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  tmle&s  such  provision  Is  In  direct  conflict 
herewith. 

(a)  That  If  any  provision  of  this  act  should  be  held  to  be  Invalid, 
.such  Invalid  provision  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  other 
provision  of  this  act  which  can  be  given  effect. 

(c)   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  on  Its  passage. 


Commemorating    the    Birth    of    John    Ericsson- 
Statue  Erected  in  His  Honor  in  Potomac  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1,  1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  Ericsson,  the  gifted 
Swede  whose  granite  statue  overlooks  the  Potomac  back  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  yesterday  was  linked  with  Lincoln 
as  one  cf  the  savers  of  the  Nation. 

Many  interested  persons  attended  the  ceremonies  com- 
memorating the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  anniversary 
of  Ericsson's  birth  and  to  recognize  the  Navy's  action  in 
naming  the  destroyer  dd  439,  now  under  contract  for  con- 
struction, in  honor  of  the  Swedish  inventor. 

Ericsson's  principal  contribution  to  naval  progress  was  his 
development  in  1836  of  the  screw  propeller  and  his  design  for 
the  Monitor,  an  ironclad  vessel  commonly  referred  to  as  a 
cheese  box  on  a  raft.  The  Monitor  met  the  Confederate's 
dreaded  Merrimac  for  the  first  engagement  of  ironclads  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 
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Ericsson's  life  was  traced  by  Representative  Melvin  J. 
Maas,  of  Minnesota,  and  Representative  Martin  F.  Sbhth.  of 
Washington,  the  latter  speaker  recalling  the  traditional 
fnenddiip  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States  and  the 
part  the  inventor  played  In  the  Civil  War  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  ironclad  vessel.  He  placed  Ericsson  with  Lincoln 
and  the  ethers  who  strove  to  save  the  Union. 

The  ceremonies  were  held  under  sponsorship  of  the  John 
Ericsson  Scciety.  with  William  Nelson  Morell.  of  Washington, 
presiding.  The  wreath  was  laid  by  Charles  Edi'-.on.  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Navy  Band.  Lt.  Charles  Benter. 
leader,  played  patriotic  airs  and  the  Swedish  national  anthem. 
Sweden  was  represented  by  Fclke  Wennerberg.  coimselor  of 
the  legation. 

Ericsson  early  displayed  his  inventive  genius.  He  became 
a  draftsman  for  a  Swedish  canal  company  at  the  age  of  12. 
Leaving  the  Swedish  Army  in  1827  he  went  to  London  and 
competed  in  th?  design  for  a  locomotive.  Later  he  designed 
engines  used  by  Sir  John  Ross  for  his  Arctic  expeditions. 
Although  In  1836  he  developed  the  screw  propeller  he  could 
not  establish  priority  but.  nevertheless,  received  a  share  of 
the  admiralty  prize. 

Ericsson  came  to  New  York  City  in  1839.  residing  there 
until  his  death  in  1889.  In  1854  he  offered  designs  for  what 
was  to  be  the  Monitor  to  Louis  Napoleon,  who  declined 
them.  The  United  States  utilized  the  plans  in  the  Monitor, 
which,  in  Hampton  Roads.  Va..  upset  the  Confederates'  iron- 
clad hopes. 

Congressman  Maas'  speech  is  as  follows: 

THK    NAVTS    DEBT    TO    JOHN    ERICSSON 

Those  of  us  who  are  close  to  the  Navy  and  American  naval  his- 
tory realize  Just  how  profound  an  Impression  John  Ericsson  made 
upon  our  Navy  and  American  history  Itself. 

At  the  turn  of  the  last  century,  a  t)oy  was  born  In  Sweden  who 
was  destined  to  play  a  most  Important  part  In  American  history, 
as  well  as  to  become  a  great  leader  In  engineering. 

John  Ericsson  was  born  In  1803  in  the  Province  of  Varmland. 
Sweden.  From  an  early  age  he  was  outstanding  In  engineering. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1939.  Ericsson  was  one  of  the 
leaders  In  .^team  locomotion,  both  for  land  and  s<'a. 

Among  lus  most  noted  Inventions  was  the  screw  propeller  for 
ships,   which  revolutionized  steamboats. 

In  1844  he  built  the  first  screw-driven  ship  of  war,  the  Princeton. 
a  600-ton  frigate.  Also,  for  the  first  time,  the  machinery  of 
propulsion  was  placed  below  the  water  line,  thereby  protecting 
them  from  enemy  rhells.  This  radical  development,  along  with 
the  screw  propeller  Itself,  made  practicable  the  application  of  steam 
to  vessels  of  war. 

Prom  John  Ericsson's  frigate  Princeton  has  descended  the  whole 
line  of  modern  warships  All  naval  warfare  was  revolutionized. 
From  this  Invention  of  Erlcs.'^on  grew  nil  modern  navies.  Probably 
John  ErlC3.<5on  is  most  remembered  for  his  invention  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Momtor.  referred  to  often  as  "a  cheese  box  on  a  raft." 
In  one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  of  all  naval  history,  the 
Monitor  was  completed  and  rushed  to  Hampton  Roads  Jast  in 
time  to  s.ive  the  Union  fleet  from  total  destruction  from  the  guns 
of  the  Ironclad,  the  Merrimac  The  Monitor  suffering  no  damage 
herself,  drove  off  and  pcimanently  disabled   the   Mcrr^mac. 

This  signal  naval  victory  played  a  heroic  part  In  winning  the 
war  and  preserving  the  Union  Many  historians  believe  that  It 
was  the  decisive  battle  that  made  possible  the  ultimate  victory 
for  the  North,  for  hiMl  the  Merrimac  successfully  completed  its 
nttac.<t  upon  and  th*"  annihilation  of  the  Union  fleet,  the  blockade 
wi^uld  have  been  raised.  Washington  and  other  important  port 
cities  would  have  been  captured,  Europe  would  have  recognized 
the  Confederacy. 

The  Union  would  have  been  doomed.  All  this  was  prevented 
by  the  success  of  Ericsson's  invention,  the  Monitor. 

Tlae  present  superbattleships  of  45.000  tons  now  under  con- 
struction are  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  made  their  development 
possible. 

Also,  the  whole  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  was  f\m- 
damentally  changed.  As  a  result  of  Ericsson's  work,  the  Navy 
Department  was  compelled  to  recognize  mechanization  in  the 
Navy,  and  to  establish  a  bureau  of  engineering. 

John  Ericsson  was  not  a  naval  officer — In  fact,  never  In.  nor  an 
official  part  of,  our  Na\'y — yet  he  has  contrlb'.ited  tremendously  to 
our  Navy  and  its  glorious  part  in  defending  the  United  States  ever 
since. 

John  Ericsson  Is  typical  of  the  true  pioneer  Americans,  those 
who  came  from  the  Old  World  to  become  a  part  of  the  New  World, 
bringing  their  genius,  energy,  and  devotion  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  a  rising  democracy. 

Both  Sweden  and  America  can  well  be  proud  of  Ericsson,  a 
true  son  of  his  native  land,  and  a  loyal  patriot  of  his  adopted 
land. 

Ericsson  was  a  tnie  Inventor  and  scientist.  He  worked  for 
progress  for  progress'  sake,  and  not  for  the  monetary  rewards. 


This  Is  demonstrated  by  his  refusal  to  accept  remuneration  for 
his  development  of  the  Monitor,  which  he  considered  his  contri- 
bution to  the  great  cause  of  humanitarlanlsm,  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  to  which  he  was  so  devoted. 

Ericsson  brought  to  America  the  best  traditions  of  Sweden  and 
translated  them  Into  Americanism. 

Tlie  Navy  Is  showing  Its  gratitude  to  him  by  honoring  his 
memory,  and  thereby  also  honoring  itself  In  naming  one  of  the 
new  destroyers,  now  under  construction,  the  Ericr.son. 

We  stand  here  today,  to  pay  honor  to  John  Ericsson,  not  only 
as  a  great  Inventor,  a  great  factor  In  our  modern  Navy,  but  we 
are  here  to  honor  him  as  a  true  pioneer  and  as  a  great  American. 

The  address  by  Hon.  M.\rtin  F.  Smith,  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  Edison,  Admiral  Bowen,  distinguished 
giiests.  ladies,  and  gentlemen:  We  are  assembled  this  evening  in 
beautiful  Potomac  Park,  on  the  banks  of  the  historic  Potomac 
River,  south  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  We 
are  met  before  the  Impressive  statue  of  that  great  and  gifted  sou 
of  Sweden  and  noble  benefactor  of  America,  John  Ericsson,  to 
whose  memory  we  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  again  pay 
tribute.    In  the  words  of  the  poet: 

His  was  one  of  the  few.  the  Immortal  names. 
That  were  not  bom  to  die. 

John  Ericsson  was  one  of  the  greatest  inventors  of  all  time.  He 
was  born  In  Varmland.  Sweden,  on  July  31,  1803,  and  died  In  New 
York  City  at  No.  36  Beach  Street  on  March  8,  1880.  His  career  as 
an  engineer  commenced  In  connection  with  the  construction  of 
the  Gota  Canal  from  Stockholm  to  Gdteborg  in  Sweden.  He  early 
became  interested  in  steam  locomotion  by  land  and  .''ca.  He  later 
went  to  England;  as  a  young  man  of  26  designed  and  built  a 
locomotive,  the  Novelty,  which  attained  a  speed  of  28  milts  per 
hour  In  successful  competition  with  Stevenson's  Rocket. 

While  In  England  he  also  designed  the  screw  propeller,  which 
was  destined  to  ultimately  change  all  travel  and  commerce,  and 
proved  Its  efficacy  on  two  vessels  named  for  Americans,  the  Francis 
B.  Ogden  and  the  Robert  F.  Stockton. 

Ericsson  canae  to  America  in  1839  and  Introduced  his  new  pro- 
peller on  the  canals  and  Inland  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  4  years  after  his  arrival  24  merchant  vessels  were  thus 
equipped.  In  collaboration  with  Captain  Stockton,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  he  commenced  construction  of  the  first  screw-driven 
ship  of  war.  the  Princeton,  a  frigate  of  600  tons,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  method  and  means  of  propulsion,  the  screw  for  the 
propeller  and  the  engines,  were  concealed  below  the  water  line, 
safe  from  shot  and  shell. 

He  also  designed  and  perfected  other  Important  mechanical  de- 
vices. Among  these  should  be  mentioned  air  compressors,  a  boiler 
with  artificial  draft;  a  steam  fire  engine;  the  caloric  engine,  which 
at  that  time  some  expected  to  displace  the  steam  engine;  and 
numerous  other  valuable  devices  fur  use  In  the  pursuits  of  war 
and  peace.  With  these  alone  to  his  credit  he  would  Justly  be 
renowned  as  one  of  the  outstanding  engineers  of  that  period. 

However,  it  Is  as  the  designer  and  Inventor  of  the  M'jnttor,  and 
Its  quick  construction  In  one  of  the  most  crucial  hours  in  Amer- 
ican history,  and  hastening  Its  completion  Just  In  time  to  protect 
and  save  the  Union  fleet  from  destruction  by  the  Ironclad  Merri- 
viGc  at  Hampton  Roads.  Va  .  on  March  9.  1862,  that  John  Ericsson 
won  undying  fame  and  a  high  place  among  the  Immortals  In  the 
age-long  struacle  of  mankind  for  liberty  and  freedom.  Seccnd 
only  to  the  savior  of  tl.e  Union,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  majestic 
memorial  and  shrine  Is  nearby,  will  live  forever  the  name  of  John 
Ericsson. 

Those  of  us  who  are  able  to  trace  our  ancestry  to  the  sturdy 
people  of  the  powerful  little  Kingdom  of  Sweden  are  naturally 
proud  of  the  Important  and  valuable  contribution  which  our  for- 
bears have  made  to  the  dlscov.^ry.  the  growth,  the  development, 
and  the  progress  of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  take  Justi- 
fiable pride  In  the  fact  that  It  was  that  heroic  champion  of  reli- 
gious freedom  and  also  one  of  the  greatest  military  leaders  of  the 
•  ages.  Gustavus  Adolpiius  II,  who  was  responsible  for  planting  on 
American  soil  a  Swedish  colony.  It  was  his  great  chpncellor.  Axel 
Oxennjerna,  who  carried  to  fruition  the  King's  Idea  when  he  died 
on  the  field  of  Lutzen  In  1632.  and  thereby  gave  New  Sweden  to 
the  New  World,  which  later  becam-?  known  as  Delaware.  Through 
the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  in  every  subsequent 
crisis  and  emergency  :n  our  country's  history  down  to  the  present 
hour,  men  and  women  of  Swedish  birth  and  ancestry  have  played 
a  leading  role  In  our  national  history.  Altogether  2.000.000  people 
of  Swedish  birth  and  ancestry  now  live  In  the  United  States  and 
are  noted  for  their  Industry,  their  integrity,  their  culture,  their 
patriotism,  and  their  manifcld  qualities  of  good  citizenship. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  this  magnificent  statue  of  John 
Ericsson  is  located  not  far  from  the  wonderful  memorial  which 
expresses  the  everlasting  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  American 
people  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  that  this  modern  destroyer  of 
cur  Navy  should  be  named  after  Ericsson  who  nearly  80  years  ago 
said  to  Lincoln:  "Attachment  to  the  Union  alone  impels  me  to 
offer  my  services."  Tradition  records  the  fact  that  Lincoln  gladly 
and  gratefully  accepted  the  proffer  and  after  gcing  over  the  plans 
of  the  Monitor  with  Ericsson,  added  a  little  gayety  to  an  otherwise 
sclemn  occasion  by  remarking  In  his  characteristically  humorous 
vein.  "Well,  like  the  girl  that  put  her  foot  in  the  stocking.  It  strikes 
me  there's  something  In  It."  E\ents  later  proved  that  there  was 
indeed  something  in  the  Idea  of  the  stolid  scientist  from  the  North 
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and  together  Lincoln  and  Ericsson  wrote  one  of  the  most  Interest- 
ing and  glorious  ciiaptcrs  in  American  histcry. 

In  a  world  of  storm  and  strife.  It  is  significant  that  after  150 
years  of  unbroken  friendship  the  bondsi  of  attachment  and  mutual 
regard,  which  have  always  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden,  are  today  stronger  than  ever  and  It  is  our  fervent  hope 
and  prayer  that  they  may  always  remain  so. 


Alcatraz  Penitentiary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS, 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1939 


ARTTCLE  BY  HON.   HOMER  CUMMING3 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
the  Honorable  Homer  Cummings,  former  United  States  Attor- 
ney General,  entitled  "Why  Alcatraz  Is  a  Success."  which 
appeared  in  the  July  29.  1939,  issue  of  Collier's: 
[From  Comer's  of  July  29.  1939] 
Why  Alcatraz  Is  a  Success 

(By  Homer  Cummings,  former  United  States  Attorney  General) 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  Alcatraz  Penitentiary. 
Most  of  It  is  nonsense.  I  know,  because  I  know  Alcatraz.  I  have 
been  over  every  foot  of  ground  on  the  12-acre  rock. 

Shortly  after  I  became  Attorney  General  I  conceived  the  Idea  of 
an  Institution  for  the  most  unmanageable  of  our  Federal  prisoners. 
I  lived  with  that  Idea.  I  first  discussed  the  matter  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  after  obtaining  his  approval  I  made  an  extensive 
search  for  a  site.  I  studied  the  possibilities  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
the  Islands  off  the  Florida  coast,  and  other  places.  San  Francisco 
Bay  was  finally  decided  upon. 

I  selected  the  warden  and  the  guards  and  followed  closely  each 
step  In  the  making  of  the  new  prison.  For  5  years  after  that,  as 
Attorney  General,  I  supervised  Its  operation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  suppose  It's  only  natural  that  I  should  have  a  personal 
Interest  In  the  place  and  a  desire  to  see  that  It  is  not  misrepre- 
sented to  the  public. 

Virtually  every  one  of  the  "Inside"  stories  written  by  former 
Inmates  of  Alcatraz — and  there  have  been  almost  a  score — has  been 
"Juiced  up"  by  fictitious  Items  and  loaded  with  major  and  minor 
misstatements  of  fact.  Result:  Many  people  believe  Alcatraz  to 
be  a  place  of  brutality. 

Some  people  resent  It  as  a  throw-back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Others 
think  that  murderers  and  kidnapers  confined  there  deserve  such 
"brutal"  treatment.    To  both  groups  Alcatraz  would  be  a  surprise. 

It  has  been  said,  for  example.  In  these  stories  that  on  the  Rock 
prisoners  can't  talk,  that  the  monotony  of  the  routine  drives  the 
men  "stir  crazy."  that  there  Is  no  opportunity  for  work  or  exercise  or 
self-Improvement;  In  short,  that  we  are  maintaining  an  American 
Devils  Island.  I  think  It  Is  high  time  that  the  true  story  be  told 
about  this  small,  rocky  Islamd  In  the  choppy  waters  of  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

In  the  Federal  prison  system  Alcatraz  represents  the  ultimate  In 
isolation.  And  yet,  oddly  enough.  It  lies  In  the  very  midst  of  the 
busy,  hurried  life  of  the  bay  region.  San  Francisco  Is  but  a  mile  and 
a  half  away.  Scores  of  tiny  boats  bob  about  on  rough  water  near 
the  island.  Each  day  great  ocean  liners  glide  beneath  the  span  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  set  their  courses  for  oriental  ports. 
The  thundering  motors  of  the  China  Clipper  draw  skyward  the  gaze 
of  300  men  on  the  Rock. 

These  men  are  hourly  conscious  of  the  hum  of  life  about  them. 
Life  Is  so  near,  but  liberty  so  far.  In  this  setting  Uncle  Sam  has 
Isolated  his  most  dangerous  public  enemies. 

How  can  we.  In  this  enlightened  age.  Justify  an  American  Devils 
Island?  The  answer  is:  We  can't.  But  Alcatraz  has  none  of  the 
horror  of  Devils  Islind  and  Is  nothing  like  the  mythical  hellhole  it 
is  sometimes  conceived  to  be. 

On  June  19,  1934.  the  Departm.ent  of  Justice  took  this  island 
over  from  the  War  Department.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
not  gone  out  of  its  way  to  give  publicity  to  the  Individual  inmates 
who  are  confined  there — and  for  good  reasons.  As  gangsters  and 
racketeers,  many  of  these  men  feed  on  publicity.  In  Alcatraz  they 
are  completely  separated  from  the  public  that  too  often  thrilled  at 
their  explcl's  and  fed  their  ego. 

The  Department  has  been  anxious  also  to  keep  a  morbid  and 
sometimes  sadistic  Interest  in  the  individuals  confined  there  from 
throwing  cut  of  focus  the  constructive  and  rehabilitative  work 
it  Is  trying  to  perform  In  the  other  Federal  Institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  has  always  been  glad  to 
supply  Informatlcn  about  the  prison  and  its  routine.  This  is  avail- 
able to  the  public  In  considerable  detail  and  in  many  forms,  in- 


cluding an  excellent  speech  by  Congrcssnruin  Wright  Patman.  of 
Texas,  which  was  printed  In  the  Congkes:l;ional  Record  on  April 
1,  193C. 

In  addition,  the  warden  has  always  given  to  the  press  Items  at 
major  news  Interest,  such  as  attempted  escapes,  sit-down  strikes, 
and  injuries  to  the  liunates  or  guards.  In  other  words,  the  facta 
are  available.  Oddly  enough,  and  despite  all  this,  the  stream  of 
misinformation  continues  unabated. 

How  did  the  Department  of  Justice  come  to  establish  the  Alcatraa 
prison?  I  had  long  had  the  idea  that  we  needed  in  the  Federal 
prison  svstem  a  particular  type  of  institution  that  would  be  devoted 
to  those  Incorrigible  and  long-term  offenders  who  impair  dlbclplme 
at  the  other  institutions,  and  who  need  what  the  Bureau  o< 
Prisons  now  calls  "supermaxlmum  security. " 

A   RE.\L,   NEED    FOR    ALCATRAZ 

We  needed  some  place  where  the  "end  prodxicts"  of  our  law- 
enforcement  system  could  be  Incarcerated.  We  needed  a  place  .'or 
Ingenious  "escape  ariisls, "  and  for  those  who  are  intractable  or 
break  down  discipline,  or  seek  to  maintain  contact  with  the  under- 
world. Half  a  dozen  troublemakers  in  a  large  institution  can  com- 
pletely disrupt  morale.  There  is  always  some  smart  fellow  who 
thinks  the  way  to  get  chocolate  sundaes  placed  on  the  prison  menu 
Is  to  start  a  riot  In  the  mess  hall.     We  needed  a  place  for  this  type. 

By  the  summer  of  1933,  the  kidnaping  law  enacted  the  year 
before  was  bringing  Into  the  Federal  courts  a  particularly  dangerous 
type  of  criminal.  If  convicted,  he  was  destined  to  serve  a  life  term, 
or  at  least  a  long  "stretch."  On  August  1,  1933,  I  wrote  one  of  my 
assistants  as  follows: 

"In  the  agenda  of  things  to  be  considered,  when  we  get  around 
to  it.  would  It  not  be  well  to  think  of  having  a  special  prison  for 
racketeers,  kidnapers,  and  others  guilty  of  predatory  crimes;  said 
prison  to  be  in  all  respects  a  proper  place  of  confinement.  •  •  • 
It  would  be  In  a  remote  place — on  an  island,  or  in  Alaska,  so  that 
the  persons  Incarcerated  would  not  be  In  constant  communica- 
tion with  friends  outside.    •     •     •    Please  think  these  things  over." 

The  matter  was  given  considerable  attention  and  In  the  mean- 
time I  commenced  the  search  for  a  site.  In  the  sunamer  of  1933 
I  learned  that  the  War  Department  had  comparatively  little  use 
for  the  famous  little  Island  In  San  Francisco  Bay,  It  seemed  to 
me  exactly  the  spot  for  our  purposes.  Several  Informal  con- 
ferences were  held  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Honorable 
George  H.  Dern,  and  shortly  thereafter  I  requested  Sanford  Bates. 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  to  commence  serlou* 
negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the  island. 

A   GOOD  BEGINNING 

We  were  imable  to  effect  a  permanent  acquisition,  the  War 
Department  agreeing  only  to  a  5-year  revocable  permit.  This, 
however,  was  sufficient  for  our  purposes.  It  was  my  feeling  that  if 
I  could  get  the  prison  established  Its  advantages  would  be  so 
clearly  apparent  that  the  final  formalities  would  follow  In  due 
course. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  until  April  26.  1938,  that  the  permanent  trans- 
fer of  Alcatraz  to  the  Department  of  Justice  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  and  later  effected.  But  in  1933,  as  suggested,  wo  weren't 
so  much  Interested  In  securing  title  to  the  property  as  we  were  In 
securing  the  right  to  use  It,  and  by  the  summer  of  1934  all  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  our  actual  occupancy,  and  the  Army 
evacuated. 

The  original  Army  prison  was  erected  In  1909  and  Is  situated  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  Island.  There  were  quarters  for  the  officers, 
barracks  for  enlisted  men,  and  a  number  of  shops  built  around 
one  side  of  the  Island. 

The  cell  hou.«!e  contained  4  cell  blocks  of  600  IndU-ldual  cells, 
measuring  9  by  5  feet,  and  almost  8  feet  high.  Each  cell  was 
equipped  with  toilet  and  lavatory,  electric  lights,  bed,  and  shelf 
for  personal  effects.  In  1933  the  entire  front  of  the  cells  was 
grated. 

Most  of  the  600  old  soft  steel  cell  fronts  were  removed  and  tool- 
proof  steel  replaced  them.  Of  those  that  weren't  replaced — more 
later.  Here  at  least  was  a  good  beginning.  But  there  remained 
much  to  be  done  If  it  was  to  be  made  escape-proof. 

Nature  helped  out.  Swift,  cold  tides  race  along  the  Island  shores, 
and  only  an  expert  swimmer  In  good  training  can  negotiate  the 
1^2  miles  to  San  Francisco,  the  nearest  shore  point. 

Not  by  any  stretch  of  the.  Imagination  can  Alcatraz  be  con- 
sidered a  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 
There  Is  no  more  formidable  barrier  to  an  escaping  prisoner  than 
the  mile  and  a  half  of  water  that  separates  the  Island  from  the 
shore.  That's  a  barrier  we  don't  have  at  any  other  Institution, 
State  or  Federal.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  escaped  Inmate  has 
ever  reached  the  mainland.    We  can  be  glad  the  water  is  there. 

The  Department  set  about  to  provide  adeqxiate  facilities  for 
hospital  enlargement  and  to  Install  proper  telephone  equipment 
for  communication  on  the  Island  and  for  contact  with  the  shore. 

Provision  was  made  for  tear-gas  outlets.  There  are  jet) Ike 
arrangements  installed  In  the  ceiling  of  the  dining  hall  Irom 
which  tear  gas  can  t>e  sprayed  In  the  event  of  riot. 

A  zone  In  the  water  300  yards  from  shore  was  marked  out  with 
buoys.  Beyond  this  line  boats  were  not  to  approach  the  Island. 
Automatic  gun  detectors  were  placed  at  the  dock,  and  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  cell  blocks.  Guard  towers  were  erected  that  enabled 
the  guards  to  view  virtually  every  spot  on  the  island.  Floodlights 
were  installed.     The  workshops  were  Improved. 

Gun  galleries  were  installed  controUing  every  Inch  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  cell  block;  and  when  the  first  contingent  of  prlflonen 
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to   t!-.e    Island    It    was    truly   a   place   cf    maximum 


I 


van   shippid 

eecTiritv.  . 

On  AuMift  13.  1934.  I  left  my  hotel  in  San  Francisco  and 
boardwl  th^-  launch  yfcDoucll.  which  was  to  take  mc  across  the 
bay  for  tho  first  offlclnl  In.'^pectlon. 

A*.  1  made  the  cro-sslnc.  I  was  aware  that  In  the  dead  cf  the 
-  nlf.'ht  the  •eletf  had  been  taken  from  their  cells  at 
.  Pcnuontlary  and  hurried  to  a  special  chartered  train. 
'Ih:-  curtains  were  drawn  tightly  and  when  the  travelers  awoke 
thry  were.  ulthou-Th  they  didn't  know  It.  on  the  first  leg  of  their 
Icrrney  to  the  "Rock,"  V/hen  I  arrived  at  the  Island  the  cell 
block  waa  empty— almost.  There  were  still  about  25  military 
prlaonrrs  left.     In  fact,  some  are  still  there. 

READY    FOR    BUSINESS 

As  I  made  my  way  about  the  Island,  the  conviction  grew  with 
me  that  here  surely  was  a  prison  from  which  no  man  could 
escape,  but  as  I  reached  the  far  end  of  the  Island,  where  are  located 
the  industrial  shops  and  the  laundry.  I  was  not  qxiite  so  sure. 

If  I  were  to  make  a  break.  I  decided  It  would  be  from  the 
shop  area,  which  Is  on  the  crest  of  a  tall  cliff.  Out  the  window — 
Into  the  sea.  That  would  be  the  plan.  I  felt  sure.  At  my  direc- 
tlcn  an  extra  tower  was  placed  on  the  shop  roof.  It  was  also  ar- 
ranKed  that  pruards  should  constantly  patrol  the  shop  rooms.  I 
went  away  satisfied.  We  were  ready.  Four  days  later  at  Portland, 
Ore<?..  a  telegram  was  handed  to  me.     It  read: 

"Fifty-three  crates  furniture  from  Atlanta  received  In  good  con- 
dition.    No  breakage.     All   Installed." 

I  :.iUst  confess  I  breathed  a  .sigh  of  relief.  My  apprehension  at 
the  ume  was  reflected  In  a  memorandum  I  sent  to  Sanford  Bates 
after  the  transfer  had  been  made: 

"As  you  know.  I  was  very  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  transfers  were  to  be  made  to  Alcatraz.  The  arrange- 
ments. undfT  your  direction,  were  admirably  made  and  carried  out 
perfectly  I  am  greatly  plea.sed  and  congratulate  you  and  those 
who  aided  you  In  th!s  admirable  performance.  A  sllp-up  or  mis- 
take, or  even  an  unfortunate  happening  of  some  kind,  would  have 
entailed  very  unpleasant  reactions  and  consequences.  It  was  a 
dlfflciUt  Job  I  ^o  not  believe  that  very  many  people  realized  how 
ticklish  a  Job  It  was.  You  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  and  applause 
of  all  who  know  anything  nbcut  the  subject." 

I  might  add  that  this  Was  only  one  of  many  occa.slons  when  I 
WPS  glad  that  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Sanford  Bates  was  In  direct 
charge  of  ouf  Federal  prisons.  I  first  came  to  know  him  when  In 
19;?0  h»,was  called  In  as  an  adviser  to  the  Connecticut  Prison  Com- 
mlsslofn.  of  which  I  was  a  member.  A  career  penologist  cf  long 
experience,  he  is  both  a  scholar  and  a  realist,  and  In  the  Depart- 
ment'of  Justice  he  proved  to  be  a  loyal  and  able  associate. 

\Vlien  "Bates  left  the  department  to  head  the  Boys"  Clubs  of 
Anierlca  I  appointed  as  his  successor  a  hlchly  qualified  man  In  the 
person  of  James  V  Bennett,  then  asolstaat  director  of  the  Bureau 
cf  Prisons  Mr.  Bennett,  likewise.  Is  a  career  man,  well-trained. 
Indefatigable,  and  a  great  humanitarian. 

There  is  a"  popular  misconception  that  a  Judge  can  sentence 
any  defendant  to  Alcatraz.  It  cant  be  done.  There  are  no  direct 
commitments  from  the  courts.  Inmates  are  sent  only  by  transfer 
from  other  Federal  prisons  and  upon  the  orders  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

It  has  been  .•^ald  that  Alcatraz  Is  not  condticlve  to  the  good 
health  of  the  inmates.  The  answer  Is  that  the  prison  pallor  that 
Is  so  conimon  in  most  prisons  is  nonexistent  there.  The  health 
record  will  stand  up  well  in  comparison  with  any  other  prison. 

You  may  have  heard  that  at  Alcatraz  the  prisoners  can  have  no 
visitors,  no  reading  matter,  and  no  mail.  This  again  Is  untrue. 
L'nder  the  policy  established  at  the  beginning  and  maintained 
ever  since,  privileges  are  limited  to  the  minimum.  But  they 
area  t  abolished  entirely. 

The  privilege  of  having  visitors,  for  example.  Is  earned:  and  during 
the  first  3  months  no  prisoner  is  allowed  visitors.  But  subsequently 
be  may  have  one  visitor  per  month.  Ex-con vlcts  are  not  permitted 
as  visitors  on  the  island.  Group  sightseeing  Is  taboo,  but  the  war- 
den, at  his  convenience,  permits  persons  In  ofBcial  capacity  to 
Inspect  the  Institution. 

Lawyers  employed  by  Inmates  must  obtain  written  permission  for 
Visits  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  M;^il  privileges 
are  limited,  no  original  letters  being  delivered.  The  letters  are  typed 
In  the  warden's  office  and  a  copy  given  to  the  prisoner.  No  news- 
p.ipers  are  permitted,  although  the  Inmates  have  accers  to  certain 
magazines,  from  which  are  deleted  such  matters  as  current  stories 
on  crime  There  are  no  radios.  A  library  is  provided,  as  well  as 
facilities  for  religious  worship. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  a  rule  of  silence  is  en- 
forced. The  fact  is  that  in  the  shop  prisoners  may  and  do  talk 
freely.  Twice  a  day.  once  in  the  mornli^  and  once  In  the  afternoon, 
a  rest  period  Is  affordi^d  in  which  the  men  can  gather  together,  talk, 
and  smoke.  Rxcept  for  the  few  m.en  who  forfeit  their  privileges,  all 
of  the  Inmates  are  permitted  in  tho  yard  Saturday  afternoons  and 
on  Sunday  mornings,  and  at  that  time  they  are  free  to  talk. 

Tliere  is  plcniy  of  opportunity  to  talk  in  the  right  places,  but 
there  Is  no  opportunity  to  talk  where  It  would  be  c^nfu.^lng  and 
disturbing  or  threaten  discipline.  Prisoners  are  not  allowed  to 
ramble  or  loiter  or  go  from  cell  tier  to  cell  tier,  or  from  one 
cell  block  to  another,  or  from  one  shop  to  another,  except  und?r 
orders  and  with  an  escort.  They  are  not  permitted  to  talk  in 
line  or  on  the  cell  tiers,  or  from  cell  to  cell,  cr  In  the  m.ess  hall, 
excv'pt  for  such  conversation  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection 
liUix  the  pa&slng  of  food  and  the  eating  cf  the  meal. 


Pnr  the  breakfast  meal  the  prisoners  are  marched  from  the 
cell  block  to  the  mess  hall.  For  the  noonday  and  evening  meals 
thev  are  marched  from  the  shops  to  the  yard  and  from  the  yard 
to  the  cell-block  corridor  and  thence  to  the  mess  hall. 

All  prisoners,  except  those  In  the  hospital,  eat  at  the  came 
time.  Prisoners  march  into  the  mess  hall  in  columns  of  twos, 
take  their  travs  at  the  center  of  the  steam  table,  one  column 
going  right,  one  column  left.  The  yam  that  all  prisoners  are 
forced  to  eat  whether  they  like  it  or  not  started  with  a  scenario 
writer  who  didn't  have  sufficient  ingenuity  to  check  the  facts. 
Tlie  truth  is  s;mply  this:  Prisoners  stand  back  of  the  containers 
and  serve  the  food  in  the  proportions  requested  by  the  prisoner 
who  is  being  served— that  Is  to  say,  they  "go  light"  or  'heavy." 
He  must  eat  only  what  he  takes,  and  he  need  not  eat  that  If  he  is 
actually  sick. 

The  line  moves  quickly  from  the  steam  table,  each  man  carrying 
his  tray  to  his  table.  The  food  Is  good  and  wholesome.  The  pris- 
oners get  plenty  to  eat,  but  If  they  attempt  to  waste  food  in  any 
manner  they  are  reported.  If  the  olTense  is  a  llagrant  one  or  If 
they  persist  In  minor  infractions  following  advice  and  warning, 
they  are  deprived  of  the  next  meal.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  platters  are  so  clean  at  Alcatraz  Penitentiary. 

All  of  the  prisoners  move  on  schedule,  according  to  routine,  from 
cell  house  to  mess  hall,  mess  hall  to  cell  house,  cell  house  to  work 
area,  work  area  to  cell  house,  cell  house  to  bathhouse,  bathhouse 
back  to  cell  house,  cell  house  to  chapel,  chapel  back  to  cell  houoe, 
cr  whatever  movement  may  be  required;  always  under  the  super- 
vision of  officers. 

NO  TIME  FOR  LO.^FTNG 

In  the  fiction  Inspired  by  Alcatraz  there  frequently  appears 
the  suggestion  that  the  Inmates  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  sitting  idly  in  their  cells.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prisoners  on 
the  Island  are  kept  busy  on  maintenance  work  and  In  the  Indus- 
tries, which  include  the  mat  shop,  woodworking  shop,  tailor  shop, 
the  laundry,  the  carpenter  shop,  and  electric  shop.  Prisoners 
prepare  meals,  and  work  in  the  bake  shop,  butcher  shop,  and 
vegetable  room. 

None  of  the  office  work  Is  done  by  prisoners  and  no  prisoners 
are  employed  at  any  place  where  they  have  access  to  records  or 
confidential  matters. 

On  the  island  there  arc  three  sets  of  metal  detectors.  These 
are  ingenious  devices  that  detect,  and  register  by  a  green  light, 
the  presence  of  metal  on  those  who  pass  by.  One  Is  located  at 
the  dock,  one  at  the  entrance  to  the  administration  building  and 
one  at  the  rear  gate  through  which  prisoners  pass  to  and  from 
shops  to  yard  and  cells. 

Armed  guards  are  stationed  in  towers  at  the  wharf,  as  well  as 
In  towers  overlooking  the  shop  area,  on  the  roadway  overl'X)klng 
the  recreation  yard  and  the  stairways  and  roadways  used  by  the 
prisoners  going  to  and  from  shops,  at  the  power-house,  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  laundry. 

There  are  built-in  tear-gas  ducts  In  the  mess  hall  and  at  the 
main  entrance  from  the  administration  building  to  the  cell  block, 
but  not  in  the  individual  cells. 

All  these  mechanical  devices  are  necessary,  but  the  greatest 
protection  is  in  the  force  of  well-organized  and  disciplined  officers 
and  guards  who  are  trained  to  be  vigilant  and  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  routine  established  and  to  enforce  the  disciplinary  policies. 
Every  violation  of  rules,  every  omission  or  disturbance  or  break- 
down of  routine  Is  noted,  and  guards  are  required  to  report.  In 
some  Instances  there  is  no  punishment,  the  offender  being  given 
advice,  caution,  or  reprimand,  according  to  his  needs. 

For  minor  offenses  yard  privileges  are  forfeited  for  1  week.  2 
weeks,  or  a  month  as  the  case  may  warrant.  In  other  instances 
more  grave,  all  privileges  including  yard,  correspondence,  and  vL^lts 
are  forfeited.  In  cases  of  insubordination  the  offender  Is  locked 
up  and  placed  on  a  restricted  diet.  For  repetition  of  offenses  the 
prisoner  may  be  locked  up.  he  may  be  demoted  in  grade,  and  all  his 
privileges  may  be  forfeited. 

For  still  more  serious  cffen.ses  there  Is  the  final  resort  to  forfeiture 
cf  "good  t;me."  "Good  time  "  is  a  definite  "credit"  given  by  law  of 
so  many  days  each  month.  It  can,  however,  be  forfeited  for  mis- 
conduct. "Good  time"  means  more  to  a  prisoner  than  anything  else. 
It  Is  a  "piece  of  liberty""  and  is  not  to  be  lightly  forfeited. 

Exciting  Incidents  have  occasionally  broken  the  monotony  of 
prison  routine  during  the  past  5  years.  On  June  23.  1936.  one  of  the 
inmates  s-elzed  a  pair  of  shears  in  the  tailor  shop  and  stabbed  Al 
Capone.    The  wounds  were  superficial. 

On  February  16,  1938.  it  became  necessary  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  release  a  newspaper  item  to  the  effect  that  Capone  was 
siiffcring  from  Interm.ittent  mental  disturbances  and  that  It  had 
been  necessary  to  place  him  under  medical  care.  That's  all  that 
was  stated.  The  Department  cf  Justice  d:d  net  propose  to  elaborate 
by  sending  out  up-to-the-minute  flashes  from  the  bedside,  coverlns 
the  details  of  the  dlsrrdcr  or  the  state  of  the  patient's  health.  The 
'    Ud  of  silence  was  clamped  down. 

(  Many  persons  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  conditions  at  Alca- 
traz hnd  driven  Capone  crazy.  The  truth  is  that  his  condition 
was  not  m  any  way  due  to  his  confinement  there  or  at  Atlanta 
Penitentiary.  It  grew  out  of  circumstances  arising  many  years 
prior  to  his  Incaiceration. 
j  Then  there  wns  the  incident  of  February  15,  1936,  when  a  group 
of  inmntes  dee!ded  that  they  wouldn't  take  any  food.  Two  days 
later  the  doctor  thought  they  really  ought  to  have  some,  and 
resorted  to  feeding  them  through  a  tube  Three  days  later  the 
prisoners  decided  they  were  through  hunger  strilung. 
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AN    KSCAPE   FROM    ALCATRAZ 

The  biggest  story  to  come  out  of  Alcatraz  concerned  the  dis- 
appearance of  Ralph  Roe  and  Theodore  Cole.  Roe  was  serving 
a  term  of  99  years  for  robbery  of  a  national  bank  and  had  a 
long  criminal  record.  Cole  was  serving  a  sentence  of  50  years 
for  kidnaping.     He  likewise  was  a  habitual  criminal. 

These  two  men.  who  were  "working"  in  the  mat  shop,  man- 
aged to  slide  down  the  cliff  to  the  water's  edge.  I  tise  the  term 
•forking"  advisedly,  for  with  the  patience  that  only  Job  and 
prisoners  can  muster  they  had,  over  a  period  of  time,  cut  through 
the  metal  saab  of  the  shop  window.  No  trace  haa  been  found 
of  them. 

The  fog  was  probably  thicker  on  that  particular  day  than  It 
had  ever  been  since  the  Department  of  Justice  took  over  the  island. 
It  was  so  thick  that  It  was  Impossible  for  a  guard  at  the  top  of 
the  tower  to  see  the  water"s  edge,  and  when  the  Coast  Guard 
responded  to  a  radio  signal  from  the  warden's  office,  the  guards 
In  the  tower  could  not  see  the  Coast  Guard  boat  when  it  poked 
Its  nose  up  to  the  island  shore. 

Did  they  get  away?  Frankly.  I  don't  know.  At  any  rate,  the 
bodies  haven't  been  found.  Perhaps  It  was  a  grandiose  way  of 
committing  suicide.  Perhaps  a  boat  or  a  raft,  hidden  by  the  fog, 
was  waiting  for  them. 

But  there  were  other  desperate  men  In  that  mat  shop  at  the 
time  of  the  break,  including  John  Paul  Chase,  serving  a  life 
aentence  for  killing  an  agent  of  the  F.  B.  I.  "Why  didn't  he  go, 
too?  He  probably  would  have  gone  if  there  had  been  a  boat 
waiting.  Perhaps  he  knew  that  these  two  men  didnt  have  a 
chance  to  escape  and  he  decided  that  he  would  rather  stay  alive 
and  serve  his  sentence  than  scurry  down  the  cliff  to  certain  death. 

On  May  1.  1936,  Joe  Bowers  "made  a  try"  of  it,  scaled  the  wire 
fence  near  the  workshop,  and  started  his  descent  to  the  rocks 
below.  He  was  repeatedly  warned  by  the  gxiards  in  the  towers, 
but  he  wouldn't  turn  back  and  two  shots  ended  his  life. 

The  news  that  gave  the  Department  of  Justice  the  most  con- 
cern was  conveyed  in  a  telephone  conversation  between  the 
Deputy  Warden  and  James  V.  Bennett,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  on  September  24.  1937.  One  of  the  prisoners  stepped  gut 
of  line  In  the  mess  hall  and  struck  a  vicious  blow  at  "Warden 
Johnston.  The  Injuries,  fortunately,  were  not  serious  and  both 
Inmates  and  guards  quickly  came  to  his  rescue. 

MURDER    ON    THE    ISLAND 

On  May  23,  1938,  Officer  R.  C.  Cllne  was  killed  by  an  Inmate 
who,  with  2  other  prisoners  attempted  to  make  a  break.  Thomas 
R.  Limerick,  one  of  the  prisoners,  was  killed.  The  second  pris- 
oner was  Injured,  and  the  third  quickly  surrendered.  This  was 
the  first  and  only  death  among  the  custodial  force  at  the  Island. 
There  have  been  other  times  when  the  calm  of  the  Island 
routine  has  been  disturbed,  as  when  boats  have  ventured  Into 
the  prohibited  zone  and  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  guards 
In  the  towers  to  spray  the  waters  with  warning  bullets. 

There  was  a  day  In  November  1936  when  the  river  steamer 
Delta  King,  which  plies  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento, 
went  aground  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  island.  A  cutter 
immediately  came  to  Its  assistance  and  the  steamer  was  towed 
away  after  a  20-mlnute  stay.  The  warden  wasn"t  unea.sy.  He 
Just  made  sure  that  there  were  no  landing  parties  and  that  none 
of  his  charges  embarked. 

One  morning  In  January  of  this  year  four  dangerous  men,  who 
had  been  segregated  for  some  time  in  the  old  part  of  the  cell  block 
where  the  soft  steel  bars  had  not  been  replaced  with  the  tocl-proof 
variety,  somehow  got  through  the  bars  and  out  of  the  cell  bouse. 
They  were  caught  at  the  water's  edge. 

One  of  them — Doc  Barker,  the  kidnaper — resisted  and  was  killed. 
Another  was  wounded.  The  ventvire  cannot  be  chalked  up  as  an 
"escape,"  because  you're  not  "outside  the  wall*  at  Alcatraz  until 
you've  negotiated  a  mile  and  a  half  of  water. 

But  getting  out  of  the  cell  house  was  a  feat  that  called  for  almost 
unbelievable  Ingenuity  and  patience  on  the  part  of  that  desperate 
quartet.  How  did  they  do  It?  I  don't  know.  I  had  left  the  office 
of  Attorney  General  only  a  few  days  before. 

But.  rememl)er.  you  don't  need  a  "saw"  to  saw  through  a  soft 
steel  bar.  Put  a  little  cement  dust  or  other  abrasive  on  a  piece  of 
string  and  work  that  string  patiently  across  the  bar  for  days  and 
weeks  Eventually  you  "saw"  through.  Incredible?  Well,  It  has 
been  done.  At  any  rate,  tool-proof  steel  wUl  soon  replace  the  old 
soft  steel  throughout  the  entire  cell  block 

Perhaps  no  prison  should  ever  be  dubbed  "escape  proof."  But 
let's  put  It  this  way— Alcatraz  Is  about  as  near  to  it  as  we  can  get. 
It  Is  amazing  that  there  have  not  been  more  attempts  at  escape. 
The  answer  lies  In  the  strict  discipline  on  the  island,  the  constant 
watchfulness  of  the  guards,  and  the  shrewd  manner  In  which  the 
warden  administers  every  phase  of  the  Institution.  Every  guard 
Is  qualified  as  a  sharpshooter  or  as  an  expert  pLstolman. 

Alcatraz  Is  a  success.  It  is  a  secure  place  for  desperate  men. 
DLsclpllne  has  been  Improved  at  the  other  Institutions  from  which 
we  have  culled  the  troublemakers.  Alcatraz  has  likewise  served 
as  a  distinct  deterrent  to  those  who  would  be  troublemakers  if 
confinement  on  "the  rock"  were  not  an  ever-present  threat. 

And  Alcatraz  Is  In  good  hands.  Warden  James  A.  Johnston  has 
devoted  25  years  to  the  public  service.  He  served  the  State  of 
California  as  head  of  San  Quentln  Prison.  Folsom  Prison,  as 
director  of  the  State  department  of  penology,  as  a  member  cf  the 
California  Crime  Commission,  and  In  many  other  capacities.  He 
has  the  Intelligence,  the  experience,  the  Ingentilty.  and  the  human- 


ity to  see  that  nothing  but  the  sentences  of  the  court  are  executed 
at  Alcatraz. 

Generally  speaking,  the  men  at  Alcatraz  are  not  susceptible  to 
ordinary  rehabilitation  procediu^.  Thejt  must  be  given  s;  '  d 
treatment   because  they   are,   in  a  sense,   extraordinary   c  s. 

Alcatraz  was  not  created  on  impulse,  but  after  long  study.  The 
site  was  chosen,  not  by  whim,  but  after  long  consideration  and 
careful  planning.  Alcatraz  is  designed  to  handle  u  particular 
group  of  prisoners  in  a  particular  fashion,  and.  while  it  is  regret- 
table that  we  need  an  Alcatraz.  experience  bliows  Its  exL->tence 
to  be  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

EVENTUAL    PAROLE    POSSIBLE 

It  has  been  foimd  necessary  to  confine  only  300  of  the  18.000 
Federal  prisoners  in  this  Institution.  The  rest  are  taken  care  of 
through  the  diversified  prison  system  with  Its  22  Institutions, 
ranging  from  reformatories.  Jails,  and  mountain  camps  to  the 
larger  penitentiaries  of  Atlanta  and  Leavenworth.  It  la  in  tliese  23 
other  institutions  that  more  hopeful  material  Is  found  for  the 
Important   task   of  rehabilitation. 

But  even  some  of  those  in  Alcatraz  may  sometime  reform.  If 
men  can  demonstrate  that  they  don't  need  the  discipline  and 
the  close  custcxly  that  characterizes  that  prison,  they  nuiy  be  re- 
transferred  to  one  of  the  other  institutions — and  occasionally  this 
Is  done      They  may  even  some  day  be  considered   for  parole. 

Discipline  is  rigorous  and  routine  strict  at  Alcatraz,  but  twth 
are  tempered  as  much  as  circumstances  allow  by  the  huumneue&s 
that  must  characterize  a  civilized  penal  system. 


The  Spending-Lending  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2. 1939 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  House  on  yesterday.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have 
received  a  great  many  letters  from  businessmen  of  repute 
in  my  district  urging  against  the  passage  of  the  administra- 
tion spending-lending  bill.  Tliis  morning  I  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  still  urging  opposition  to  the  measure.  I 
ask  leave  of  the  House  to  insert  in  the  Record  two  of  these 
letters  because  they  were  written  by  serious-minded  men  who 
look  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country.    The  letters  follow : 

FoBT  Wayne,  Ind..  July  31,  1939. 
Hon.  George  Gnxis, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gillie:  Tlie  disposition  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
reduce  spending  Is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  signs  on  the  horizon 
and  can  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  In  which  our 
people  will  be  reemployed. 

The  theory  of  spending  Government  funds  to  promote  bxislness 
has  definitely  been  proven  false,  dangerous,  and  unquestionably 
retards  business  and  emplo>Tnent.  Ccngres-s  should  make  an  end 
of  it.  It  should  give  business  and  normal  economics  a  chance  to 
restore  the  natural  processes  of  development  as  they  have  always 
been  prior  to  the  recent  experimental  period.  We  have  had  our 
taste  of  theories.  Now  let  us  go  back  to  what  we  know  to  be 
sound,  controlled,  common-sem*  practices.  Let  the  country  be 
sure  that  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  majority  in  Congress  and  you 
will  see  a  restoration  of  good  business,  which  is  already  long 
overdue. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wayne    Candies,    Inc., 

W.    C.    DiCKliETER. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  July  29  1939. 
Congressman  George  W.  Gillie, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Honorable  Congressman  Gillie:   I  ask  you  to  oppose  the  House 
spendlng-lendlng    program.    We    never   can    spend    ourselves    Into 
prosperity.    This  Is  one  of  the  Impossible  things  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  tax  business  beyond  Its  ability  to  pay. 

Handing  out  money  to  the  farmers  is  one  among  the  many 
spendings  that  Is  getting  nowhere.  Many  a  farmer  has  told  me 
who  has  received  money  that  he  did  not  need  it,  but  he  was 
willing  to  take  it  while  taking  was  good,  and  they  knew  that  It 
would  not  be  kept  up,  but  Just  laughed  about  It  and  thought  it 
was  a  Joke.  This  will  never  bring  prosperity  to  our  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Schlatter  Hardware  Co., 
B    H   Hollopeter, 
President,  Treasurer,  and  General  MaTiager. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  31.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  DETROIT    (MICH  )    FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  it  not  for 
the  prestige  of  his  father,  few  people  would  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  Elliott  Roosevelt,  and  his  radio  mouthings  would 
attract  no  more  attention  than  a  ham  sandwich  at  a  family 
picnic. 

But  because  his  father  is  President  of  the  United  States, 
son  Elliott  has  suddenly  discovered  his  place  in  the  sun  and 
has  blossomed  out  as  No.  2  critic  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress. His  blathcrings.  which  ordinarily  would  be  consigned 
to  the  wastebaskcts  of  most  radio  stations,  are  broadcast 
over  a  self-controlled  network  of  the  Southwest,  and  New 
Deal  press  agents,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by  Vhe  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States,  are  new  making  his  broadcasts  big 
news. 

Son  Elliott's  recent  tirade,  in  which  he  declared  Concress 
may  have  "outhved  its  usefulness."  definitely  marked  him 
a  New  Deal  propaRandist  of  the  first  order.  The  Detroit 
Free  Press,  in  an  editorial  headed  "Question  of  Usefulness." 
expresses  the  reaction  of  many  to  son  Elliott's  sad  attempt 
to  critic!?.?  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

QUESTION    or    rSEIXI-NESS 

Son  Elliott  fincl.ni?  the  National  Le^i.slature  In  a  rather 
thorouehgom?  state  of  revolt  again.st  the  White  House  and  its 
destructive  New  Deal  delusions,  drops  an  appearance  of  oratorical 
l.-npartiallty  about  public  affairs  to  assert  heatedly  that  "Con- 
gress may  have  outlived  its  usefulness. " 

A  good  many  people  In  the  country  will  be  Inclined  to  say 
that  nn  the  contrary  the  body  has  just  beq:\in  to  show  a  real 
capacity  for  i:s?fulnrss    an'l  .«hould  keep  on  with  a  good  work. 

They  will  be  less  impressed  with  the  young  man's  sudden  dis- 
covery of  "cloak-room  deals "  and  "dubious  coalitions"'  than  they 
win  be  with  the  Interesting  fact  thr.t  he  seems  never  to  have 
suspected  the  existence  of  such  thinps  until  he  found  Congress 
slipping  out  from  under  his  parents  thumb. 

In  short,  "deals"  were  not  Iniquitous  or  pernicious  as  long  as 
they  were  New  Deal  deals.  There  was  no  question  of  the  "useful- 
nfs.s'  of  Congress  as  lon^  os  it  stuck  to  that  sort  of  deals. 
Which,   of  ccurso.    Is  the  trvc  N'w   r)o?.l-Roc?eve!t   view. 

Sen  Elliott's  remarks  might  well  make  Brnito  and  Ad?lf  long  to 
pat    him    on    the    back   and    receive    h.m    into    the    orthodox    fold. 


Champoeg,  Orej;^  a  National   Shrine 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OK   ORKGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1939 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Champoeg.  on  the  Willamette 
River  in  Oregon,  has  been  approved  by  the  Advl.sory  Board 
of  National  Parks,  as  a  historic  site.  I  want  briefly  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this  important  place,  not 
only  as  one  of  local  historic  Interest  but  one  of  great  signifi- 
cance nationally.  We  Americans  take  a  special  pride  in  the 
fact  that  our  continental  United  Stales  is  bounded  by  two 
groat  oceans,  Thu,  to«cihcr  with  the  further  fact  that  our 
neighbors  on  the  north,  throughout  our  history,  have  been 
real  neighbors,  has  made  no  occasion  for  any  lines  of  de* 
fen«e  lepttrftting  these  two  countries.  This  Is  significant 
when  we  consuSer  the  situation  existing  between  the  major 
couatrks  oi  Xurope  today,  witb  the  billions  of  mcxu;y  that 


has  been  expended  in  preparation  and  maintenance  of  lines 
of  defense  separating  these  warring  nations. 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  company  of  brave  pioneers  who 
made  history  at  Champoeg  in  Oreeon.  it  is  doubtful  v;liether 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  today  would  extend  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  at  Champoeg  that  Joe  Meek  and 
51  settlers  held  a  meeting  on  May  2.  1843.  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  establishing  civ.l  government  in  that  far- 
removed  Territory,  with  the  thought  in  view  of  preserving  it 
to  the  United  States.  On  July  5.  1843.  another  meeting  was 
held  at  historic  Champoeg.  and  a  provisional  government  was 
established  and  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  Territory,  and 
a  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  in  the  preamble  of  which  it  was 
declared  "until  such  time  as  the  United  States  of  America 
extends  their  jurisdiction  over  us."  The  Oregon  country 
comprised  what  is  now  Oregon,  Wa.sh-ngton.  Idaho,  and 
part  of  Montana.  It  was  an  immense  empire,  and  there  was 
a  sharp  conflict  between  settlers  from  the  United  States 
and  those  from  English  possessions  as  well  as  other  foreign 
countries.  It  was  through  the  vigor,  foresight,  and  patriotic 
loyalty  of  the  American  settlers  that  this  country  was  pre- 
seived.  eventually  to  become  a  part  of  our  domain. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  desire  to  set  forth  a  letter 
recently  received  from  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  of  Portland,  Oreg.. 
a  native  son  of  the  State  and  a  historian  of  note: 

Portland,  Oreg..  March  27.  1339. 
Mr.  Homes  D.  Angzt.l, 

Hcn:se  Off.cj  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

De.^r  Mr.  Angell:  nespondmr;  to  your  letter  of  M.irrh  21.  I  am 
enclosing  a  pamphlet  on  Champoep.  which.  I  am  told,  was  used 
for  reference  in  the  recent  recognition  of  Champoeg  by  Secretary 
Ickes. 

Champoeg  was  the  place  where  the  provisional  government  was 
established  at  two  conventions  of  settlers  in  1843,  en  May  3  and 
July  5.  Laws  were  then  and  there  adopted  and  officers  elected  and 
Installed.  Thc.=e  meet.n!?s  were  the  largest  and  most  important 
that  the  settlers  had  held  up  to  that  time. 

Amprlcan  citizens  and  British  subjects  then  In  Orepon  prob- 
ably were  about  equal  in  number.  A  few  French-Canadians  were 
attracted  to  the  American  viewpoints  by  personal  friendship  and 
regard  for  American  Institutions  In  the  ensuing  3  years,  addl- 
tioxial  settlers,  coming  by  the  Oregon  Trail,  made  the  American 
preponderance   10  to  1. 

This  American  majority.  cc"plcd  with  the  "flfty-four-forty-cr- 
flghf  national  election  of  1844.  and  the  Texas-Mexico  crisis,  has- 
tened the  Oregon  botindary  treaty  of  1846. 

Some  Champoeg  cnthus'.a.sts  have  aroused  a  controversy  which  has 
been  used  against  Champoeg.  they  have  said  that  the  May  3,  1843. 
meeting  at  Champoec  "saved"  Ores^on  to  the  United  States. 

This  controversy  has  had  unfortunate  consequences  in  delaying 
recognition  of  Champoeg. 

The  Champoeg  me^tin^s  had  no  direct  bearing  on  the  boundary 
question,  although  they  were  symptcmatlc  of  the  international 
rivalry  of  the  time.  Nearest  to  the  settlers'  Interest  was  the  legali- 
sation of  land  titles  to  be  effected  by  the  provisional  government. 
Euf  h  IntrreFts  ruppMed  the  elTective  motive. 

TTie  provisicral  government  was  highly  Import.Tnt  In  pioneer 
Oregon  affairs,  with  declared  Jurisdiction  in  1843  south  of  Columbia 
River  and  with  extended  jurisdiction  in  1845  north  of  Columbia 
River. 

The  provlricnal  government  represented: 
"An  autonomous  community  In  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  engaged 


In  agriculture,  trade,  ccmmerce. 


made  war  and  concluded 


peace  by  their  own  authority"  (Dcady.  United  States  district  judge, 
in  1  Oreg.  Repts.  391). 

This  was  the  fir^t  American  government  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
succeeded  by  the  Oregon  Territorial  government  in  1849. 

Charles  Wilkes  and  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  were  in  Oregon  In 
1841,  say  that  there  ^as  no  government  In  Oregon  at  that  time. 
Numerous  pioneer  settlers  have  transmitted  the  same  record. 

Administration  of  the  perishable  estate  of  Ewlng  Young,  who 
died  In  Oregon  In  1841.  was  conducted  under  laws  of  New  York  by 
common  cons?nt.  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  not  as  a  function 
of  rerornlzed  government.  Early  settlers  held  several  trials  and 
punished  cu'prits.  prior  to  the  provisional  government,  under  a 
sort  of  common  law  of  personal  conduct,  just  as.  when  traveling 
the  Oregon  Trail,  they  stopped  and  held  trials  for  the  purpose  of 
meting  out  jtistlce  to  offenders. 

Bm  there  was  no  code  of  laws  In  Oregon,  no  government,  tmtll 
the  Champoeg  m»rtlng  of  July  5.  1843. 

The  •ettler»'  provisional  government  was  one  of  the  most  trpical 
creaMorw  In  our  Nation  of  repr^-scntative  democratic  government. 
It  sprang  spontaneotuly  and  voluntarily  out  of  the  political  In- 
stinct* of  wentward  Am'i'lcan  pioneers.  Ji;mplng  a  ^ap  of  2i>00 
mllex  from  the  MlMlMtppi  River  In  the  expansion  of  the  Nation. 
Oregon  in  184.1  wa«  the  Nation*  only  land  on  the  Pacific  Tb« 
provtaional  government  *«>umed  )url»dlction  on  July  6,  1843,  at 
Champoeg.  aa  the  preamble  of  It*  law*  (then  adopted!   declared: 

"Until  nxich  time  aa  the  United  State*  of  America  extend  tbcir 
juriMUctlon  over  ua." 
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The  Importance  erf  Champoeg  seems  clear  and  unmistakable.  I 
hope  that  you  can  obtain  further  aupport  for  an  American  memo- 
rial there. 

Yours  truly. 

Leslie  Scott. 

Those  of  use  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  Champoeg,  for  years  have  been  endeavoring  to  secure 
a  Federal  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  site  and 
the  construction  of  a  suitable  building  as  a  memorial  to 
those  pioneers  who  made  it  possible  that  America  is  today 
bounded  on  one  of  its  frontiers  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Unfortunately  the  Director  of  the  Budget  has  not  provided 
funds  for  the  developm.ent  of  the  site,  and  I  trust  that  wlien 
the  Congress  meets  again  funds  will  be  made  available,  so 
that  Champoeg,  the  birthplace  of  civil  government  on  our 
Pacific  shores,  may  be  preserved  for  future  generations,  to 
the  end  that  the  American  people  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  visit  this  historic  spot  in  Oregon  pioneer  history. 


Alajor  Croghiin  and  the  Defense  of  Fort  Stephenson 
EXTENSION  OF  ^REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF  oii:o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1939 


ADDRESS      BY     JUDGE     ARTHUR     W.      OVERMYER.      FORMER 
MEMBER    OP    CONGRESS.    ON    AUGUST    2.    1939 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Judge  Arthur  W.  Ovcrmyer.  of  Fremont.  Ohio, 
judrre  of  tlie  Ohio  Court  of  Appeals,  former  Representative 
in  Congress.  Thirteenth  Ohio  District.  Sixty-fourth  and 
S.xty-fifth  Congresses,  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-filth  anniversary  of  the  defense  of  Fort  Stephen- 
son, Aucu.st  2.  1813,  by  Maj.  George  Croghan,  with  160 
Kentucky  troops  and  a  single  cannon,  against  about  700 
British  regulars  under  General  Procter  and  a  thousand 
Indians,  under  Tecumseh: 

Mr.  Mayor,  distlngulslied  guests,  and  my  fellow  citizens.  It  Is 
Indeed  praiifying  to  know  thet  in  spite  of  the  hiehly  commer- 
cialized and  selfish  a£;c  in  which  we  live,  there  are  Those  who  are 
willing:  to  give  of  their  time,  money  and  energies  to  commemorate 
Important  events  in  the  earl'cr  life  of  the  Republic.  I  con- 
gratulate the  mayor  and  the  com-mtttees  who  had  the  patriotism 
and  the  inspiration  to  conceive  and  carry -forward  the  plans  for 
the  proper  observance  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anni- 
ver.'.ary  of  a  heroic  and  Important  event  In  the  histcry  of  our 
country  which  occurred  on  this  spot.  The  splendid  success  at- 
tending this  celebration  should  bring  to  all  who  have  helped  a 
ferling  of  deep  satisfaction. 

We  are  assembled  at  this  moment,  my  fellow  citizens,  on  hal- 
lowed ground.  On  this  spot.  125  years  ago  a  small  body  of  brave 
and  determined  young  men  with  a  lone  cannon  and  protected 
only  by  a  rather  frail  stockade,  also  said.  a.»  did  the  Spartans  nt 
Thermopylae,  "They  sbaU  not  pass."  and  added  a  glorious  page  to 
the  history  of  our  beloved  country.  In  the  school  histories  it  is 
not  ranked  with  Yorktown  or  Gettysburg,  nor  In  the  number  of 
men  engaged  or  machinery  of  war  employed  is  it  ranlicd  with 
many  other  battles  on  American  soil.  But  as  an  example  of  sheer 
patriotic  heroi.-m  and  in  the  mighty  and  far-reaching  results 
flowing  from  it,  It  ranks  with  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  Im- 
portant episodes  in  American  history,  ivr  we  have  the  word  of  no 
leas  an  authority  than  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  that  this  battle 
and  Perry's  victory  at  Put  In  Bay  a  month  later,  "saved  the  whole 
Northwest    to  the   United  States." 

On  the  day  that  Major  Croghan  won  hU  victory  here.  Simon 
Bolivar  known  aa  the  liberator  and  the  George  Washington  of 
South  America,  waa  marching  as  a  conqueror  Into  the  caplUl  of 
Venezuela  which  country  waa  thua  freed  of  Spanlah  rule  and  be- 
came one  of  the  first  republic*  of  South  America.  In  the  oumtba 
of  July  and  Augiut  1813,  when  the  Brttl»h  and  Indian  attack  on 
thu  fort  wa«  being  planned  and  the  battle  fought.  Napoleon  waa 
again  tbundering  acroaa  Europe  with  leveral  hundred  tbotaand 
men.  Six  montiia  before  bad  occurred  tbe  famoua  retreat  front 
Moscow  wbMtln  a  hundred  thouaand  men  bad  died.  In  tbe  montba 
of  July  and  Auguat  1813,  the  mlgh»y  Mapoleon  wa»  confronted 
with  rebellion  anvng  the  European  natlona  he  had  prertotjaljf 
conquered,  and  tbotigb  a  icM  couragvotui  man  wotild  b*v«  accepted 


the  offers  of  peace  tendered  by  his  antagonists.  Napoleon,  on 
Augu.st  8.  1813.  6  days  after  the  Ijattle  of  Fort  Stephenson  was  here 
fought,  made  the  fyiieful  decision  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
his  downfall.  He  rejected  tlie  offers  of  peace.  The  year  1813  was 
the  twentieth  year  that  Europe  was  tearing  itself  to  pieces  by  the 
wars  under  Napoleon,  wars  In  which  millions  ditd  and  civilization 
was  all  but  destroyed.  Yet  out  here  in  the  American  wilderness. 
In  a  little  stockAdc  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky  River,  on  the 
2d  day  of  August  1813.  w«s  fought  a  battle  by  IGO  American 
patriots,  the  results  of  which  added  more  to  the  welfare  of  dv- 
Uized  humanity  and  did  more  to  advinre  the  cause  of  hunann 
liberty  and  freedom  than  all  the  battles  of  20  ytars  under  Napo- 
leon. ThLse  con'.ests  In  Europe  were  between  monarchies  for 
supremacy.  The  war  for  humanity  was  not  being  fought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  In  Europe  but  here  In  the  wild  woods  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  en  the  b-xnks  of  the  S:<ndusky  and  Maumee  River? 

The  story  of  the  Battle  of  Port  Stephenson  and  the  Harr.son 
campaign,  of  which  it  was  a  part,  has  oft  been  told,  yet  It  Is 
ever  now.  As  each  new  generatlcn  of  cur  citizens  ccmes  iipon  the 
scene  the  story  should  again  be  recounted  In  all  Us  details,  so 
tliat  they,  too,  may  be  inspired  as  we  have  so  often  been 
Inspired  by  it.  What  Is  it  that  flres  the  human  heart  and  thrills 
it  with  an  aspiration  to  do  noble  things?  Is  it  when  a  hundred 
tl^.ousand  men  meet  another  hundred  thousand  In  battle,  each 
armed  with  all  ti»e  machinery  cf  war?  No;  there  Is  nothing  noble 
or  Inspiring  to  the  human  soul  In  that.  That  Is  wholesale  mur- 
der, and  we  all  so  rei^ard  It.  It  is  Individual  and  unexpected 
heroism,  inspired  by  love  of  country  and  love  of  liberty  that 
thrills  the  hiunan  heart,  the  exploits  of  a  Paul  Revere,  a  Nathan 
Hale,  a  Major  Crok'han.  a  Commodore  Perry,  a  Richmond  Hobson; 
yes.  and  in  peacetimes  a  Lindbergh,  a  Howard  Hughes,  a  Douglas 
Corripaa,  and.  if  you  please,  a  Johnny  Vander  Aieer.  Tho  exploits 
of  such  men  are  the  things  that  stir  mens  blood  and  Inspire  other 
men  to  heroic  and  noble  things. 

For  more  than  30  ytars  I  have  t.-ikon  part  In  every  Cronhan  Day 
celebration,  and  I  have  read  everything  I  could  find  on  the  subject 
of  this  battle  and  the  campaign  In  this  section  of  which  it  was  a 
part:  and  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn  I  have  come  to  one 
definite  conclusion,  and  that  Is  that  the  Battle  of  Fort  Stephenson 
was  won  because  youth  was  In  command.  Majoi  Croghan  was 
only  21  when  the  battle  was  fought.  An  oldi^r  man  of  equal  rourage 
but  greater  wisdom  and  experience,  li:  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds  and  vastly  superior  numbers,  would  have  obeyed  his  com- 
manding offlcer's  orders,  destroyed  the  fort,  and  retreated  up  the 
river  to  headquarters.  But  daring  youth  said,  "We  have  decided 
to  defend  this  place,  and  by  Heaven  we  can!"  A  month  later 
another  vouth.  Oliver  Hazard  Pi-rry.  with  a  hand-built  fleet  of  a  few 
ships  built  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  completed  the  victory  and 
ended  the  campaign  in  these  parts  by  defeating  the  Briii.>;h  Fleet 
at  Put  in  Bay  and  being  able  to  8en<l  to  Genoral  Harrison  the 
famous  message,  "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  thty  are  ours." 
Over  at  Clyde  in  this  county  repose  the  remains  of  another  youth. 
Gen.  James  B.  McPherson.  who  at  36  commanded  an  nrmy  In  the 
Civil  War  and  by  reason  of  youthful  pergonal  daring  and  bravery 
gave  his  life  In  the  heat  of  battle. 

The  daring  individual  exploits  of  youth  In  battle  on  land  and 
sea  adorn  the  pages  of  American  history  from  earliest  days,  atid 
have  furnished  to  each  generation  of  our  citizens  the  inspli-atlon 
to  patriotic  duty  in  establishing  and  maintaining  our  Nation.  And 
Wf  are  grateful  today  thiu  cur  daring  youth  were  not  all  of  the  past 
but  still  abide  witli  us  In  every  generation  to  thrill  and  Iru-plre 
with  deeds  of  valor,  not  only  In  battle,  thank  God.  but  In  the  fields 
of  peaceful  hiunan  endeavor,  such  as  we  have  witnessed  within  the 
past  month. 

The  War  of  1812  was  what  might  be  termed  a  "mapping  up"  fol- 
lowing the  American  Revolution.  Hostilities  between  the  Colonies 
and  England  had  ceased  with  the  surrender  of  Coniwaliis  at  York- 
town.  But  there  were  many  Issues  unsettled,  and  England,  thctigh 
whipped,  was  not  then  farsighted  enough  to  sit  down  across  the  table 
with  our  colonial  leaders  and  adjust  these  issues.  Not  only  that, 
but,  as  I  have  said,  Europe  was  then  Involved,  as  was  England,  in 
a  death  struggle  under  the  heel  of  Napoleon,  and  all  was  being  done 
that  was  possible  to  involve  other  nations  In  the  struggle.  One  of 
the  Issues  left  unsettled  by  the  Revolution  was  the  question  of  jvist 
how  much  territory  was  being  given  up  by  the  conquered  nation 
to  the  Colonies  and  where  the  territorial  lines  were  to  be  established. 
Other  issues  were  involved.  Including  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen  into  British  service  to  help  fight  Napoleon.  The  military 
posts  cf  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Mackinaw  were  detained  by  the 
British  under  various  pretexts  for  many  years  In  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  following  the  Revolution.  The  Indian  tribes  on  the 
frontier  were  supplied  by  the  British  with  arms  and  supplies  to 
Irritate  and  murder  the  settlers.  Many  in  the  British  ministry  still 
had  hopes  that  a  new  war  could  be  fostered  and  the  American 
Colonies  regained.  Washington.  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison 
made  eflorts  to  B'»curc  the  full  results  of  tbe  peace  treaty  withotit 
mtu-h  success.  Campaigns  were  conducted  against  tbe  Indian* 
northwrvt  of  the  Ohio  River — General  Harmar's  cam|>a>gn  tn  1700; 
Oeocral  St.  Clair's  unforttmatc  campaign  in  1791;  Oen.  Anthony 
Wayne's  brilliant  campaign  »n  1794,  which  end«"d  In  a  vlcUttj  at 
Fallen  Tlmben  on  the  Matimee,  Following  this,  treattts  were  trutOm 
with  the  Indians  which  bad  resulted  In  general  peace  on  the  fron- 
tiers for  a  pcrlcd  of  16  year*,  from  1795  to  IBIO.  and  this  period  was 
(me  ct  rapid  growth  uui  development  in  tbia  nortHwest  aeetkm. 
But  England's  policies  in  America  conunued  and  war  wa«  Inentable, 
Tbe  qtiMtton  of  the  b^^undartea  of  territory  won  by  the  RevMu. 
tloo,  and  mp^eiMlly  the  boundaries  of  tbe  Kortbwcat,  was  etttled 
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here  nt  Fort  Stpphenson.  th<?  only  land  victory  won  on  American 
»oU  in  the  War  of  1812 — the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  havln!»  been 
fought  after  peace  had  been  declared  but  having  then  no  sub- 
marine cables  or  radio  the  news  of  peace  did  not  reach  Andrew 
Jackson  In  time— and  by  Perry  s  victory  on  Lake  Erie  and  by  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames  Had  Croghan  failed;  had  Perry  failed, 
this  urea  mlv'ht  today  be  British  with  Canada,  or  a  longer  war  or 
a  later  war  been  necessary  to  hold  It. 

Fifty-three  years  ago.  on  August  1.  1885.  the  .second  of  Aug\ist 
falllnrz  on  Sunday,  the  beautiful  granite  monument  yonder  was 
unveJod  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  throng.  The  cost  of  the  monu- 
ment was  $7,000  and  the  money  was  raised  by  a  bond  issue  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  of  Sandasky  County.  The  chairman  of  the 
day  was  our  beloved  fellow  citizen,  ex-President  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes:  the  orator  of  the  occasion  was  Gen.  Ralph  P.  Buckland. 
und  the  historian  Capt.  John  M.  Lcmmon.  Seated  on  the  plat- 
form were  several  score  of  Civil  War  generals  and  other  distin- 
guished guests,  including  the  two  Ohio  Senators,  John  Sherman 
and  Henry  B.  Payne.  The  monument  was  dedicated  to  Major 
Croghan  and  his  little  band,  and  to  the  3.000  and  more  soldiers 
cf  the  Mexican  War  and  Civil  War  furnished  by  Sandusky  County. 
In  1906  Col.  Webb  C.  Hayes  secured  permission  from  members 
of  tho  Crophan  family  to  remove  the  remains  of  Major  Croghan 
from  the  family  burial  ground  in  Kentucky  to  the  sacred  soil 
here  which  in  his  youth  he  had  so  gallantly  defended.  As  a  part 
of  an  Impressive  celebration  and  ceremony,  of  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  as  secretary,  we  committed  our  hero's  mortal  re- 
mains to  their  merited  eternal  resting  place  at  the  base  of  yonder 
monument.  Here  may  our  citizens,  yoimg  and  old.  pause  through 
the  ages,  generations  yet  unborn,  and  reflect  upon  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  this  gallant  soul,  and  draw  inspiration  to  lives  of 
patriotic  usefulness.  Here,  guarded  by  Old  Betsy,  the  lone 
slx-pounder  which  on  that  fateful  August  day  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago  served  him  so  well,  may  he  rest  In  peace  and  glory 
until  the  resurrection  mom. 

On  Augiist  2.  1913,  when  we  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Croghan 's  victory,  we  had  the  unusual  honor  of  hav- 
ing on  the  platform  as  honorary  chairman  of  the  day,  for  whom 
I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  active  chairman,  the  last  survivor 
In  these  parts,  and  I  think  In  Ohio,  of  the  Mexican  War.  Capt. 
Andrew  Kline,  a  citizen  of  this  coimtry  then  crowding  the  century 
mark.  And  the  gratifying  Incident  of  Captain  Kline's  presence 
on  that  dav  was  that  he  had  seen  Major  Croghan  In  his  lifetime. 
After  Crcj-'lian's  rise  to  fame  on  this  spot  In  the  War  of  1912  he 
later  wa.s  an  officer  In  the  Mexican  War  of  1848  and  It  was  ther» 
Captain  Kline  saw  him  several  times.  Croghan  died  of  cholera 
In  New  Orleans  In  1849. 

The  last  survivor,  so  far  as  known,  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Stephen- 
son was  a  Sgt.  William  Gaines,  who  was  found  by  President  Ha\es  to 
be  llvlne  at  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
while  Haves  was  President.  A  beautiful  story  Is  connected  with 
the  discovery  of  this  old  veteran  by  President  Hayes.  The  story  Is 
that  Sergeant  Oalnes  was  at  once  brought  to  the  White  House  to 
poec  for  his  photograph,  and  when  the  picture  was  about  to  be 
taken  It  wns  discovered  that  no  sergeant's  stripes  adorned  his 
uniform,  whereupon  the  President's  wife.  Lucy  Webb  Hayes,  she 
cf  sacred  memory,  hurriedly  secured  needle  and  thread  and  kneel- 
ing on  the  floor  sewed  the  stripes  on  the  length  of  the  veteran's 
trouscr  legs,  and  In  the  resulting  photograph  they  may  be  plainly 
seen.  The  phctocraph  appears  In  many  historical  publications 
relating  to  our  local  history.  Sergeant  Oalnes  was  living  In  1885 
when  the  Soldiers'  Monument  was  erected  and  unveiled  here  but 
was  unable  to  be  present. 

There  is  not  time  today,  of  course,  to  re^^unt  the  full  story  and 
details  of  this  battle  or  the  campsilpn  c*'  which  It  was  a  part. 
One  thing  Is  certain— no  orator  or  wTiter  ne.'d  weave  into  that 
story  the  product  of  fancy  or  !n<agin\tlon.  for  the  facts  are  so 
fanciful  and  picturesque  that  they  require  no  embellishment.  It 
Is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  Crcchan's  great  feat  and  his  gallant 
and  patriotic  service  was  duly  recognized  by  a  grateful  Govern- 
ment. For  this  exploit  he  was  breveted  lieutenant  colonel  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  Congress  awarded  him  a  Medal  of 
Honor,  one  of  nine;  and  to  his  officers,  six  swords  of  the  fifteen 
ever  so  given.  In  1839,  when  the  first  duly  organized  celebration 
of  his  victory  here  was  held,  he  was  on  duty  at  St.  Louis  and 
was  duly  Invited  bv  the  committee  to  be  present.  His  duties  made 
It  impossible  for  him  to  come,  but  he  wTote  a  letter  cf  acknowl- 
edrment  which  Is  among  the  treasured  possf^ssions  we  have  locally. 
We  have  not  time  today  to  tell  of  the  scores  of  Interesting  inci- 
dents of  great  historical  slrrniflcancc  connected  with  this  battle. 
and  the  military  events  of  this  section  which  contributed  mightily 
to  the  life  of  our  Nation.  The  story  of  thl.»  battle  and  the  siege 
of  Fort  Meigs  at  Maumee;  the  story  of  General  Harrison's  military 
read  through  the  forest  from  Fort  Stephenson  to  Fort  Meigs,  now 
practlcnlly  the  route  of  McPhcrson  Highway,  or  Route  20,  between 
Fremont  and  Maumee;  the  story  cf  Old  Betsy,  Its  recovery  by 
Mavor  Brtce  Bartlett  In  1852.  and  Its  permanent  home  on  the 
grounds  It  helped  to  defend;  the  story  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Kite  of  the  fort  and  batt'.e  by  the  city  from  private  owners  In  the 
leVvys.  and  the  part  played  by  General  Hayes  In  finally  securing  It; 
the  story  of  General  Harrison's  orders  the  night  before  the  battls 
to  abandon  this  place  and  retreat  up  the  river  to  headquarters, 
and  Croghan's  reply  which  nearly  cost  him  his  command;  the  story 
of  the  numbers  of  British  troops  with  many  cannon  and  their  host 
of  Indian  allies  whlcti  made  up  Xhc  formidable  force  against  which 


Croghan  and  his  160  brave  Kcntucklans  chose  to  defend — all  these 
Incidents  have  been  told  and  retold  and  are  familiar  to  those  of 
our  citizens  who  have  the  slightest  Interest  In  things  historical. 
But  our  youth  and  those  of  succeeding  generations  may  do  well 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  whole  story  in  all  Its  Interesting 
details.  They  will  find  them  In  the  publications  of  the  Ohio 
Historical  Society;  In  Howe'.s  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio;  In  the 
writings  of  the  late  lamented  Lury  Elliott  Keeler;  and  especially  In  a 
reprint  of  a  bock  entitled  "The  Late  War  In  the  Western  Country." 
first  published  In  1816  by  Captain  McAfee,  of  the  Kentucky  troops, 
who  took  part  In  the  entire  operations  In  these  parts  in  1812  and 
1813.  This  book  was  reprinted  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Van 
Tassel,  of  Bowling  Green. 

I  close  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  patriotic  sentiments  of 
our  people  may  never  sink  so  low,  that  our  love  of  country  may 
never  become  so  weak,  and  our  selflshness  so  strong,  that  we  shall 
forget  the  heroic  sacrifices  made  by  men  cf  earlier  days  to  secure 
for  us  and  our  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty,  freedom,  and 
representative  government.  May  we  draw  Inspiration  from  these 
ceremonies  today  and  pledge  anew  our  fealty  to  a  country  and  a 
form  of  government  which,  with  all  its  faults  and  weaknesses,  is 
still  the  best  government  and  the  best  country  In  all  the  world. 
May  we  remember  that  happiness,  which  we  all  .seek,  must  still 
be  found  In  Individual  effort  and  Individual  rlsht  living  and 
right  thinking,  and  that  happiness  and  prosperity  cannot  be 
brought  to  your  door  by  the  Government  nor  from  any  source 
outf-ide  of  yourself.  The  function  of  government  Is  to  protect  you 
while  you  work  out  your  own  destiny.  Our  Government,  when 
properly  administered.  Is  still  the  best  form  of  government  in  the 
world  to  insure  to  Its  citizens  the  happlne.ss,  freedom,  and  pros- 
perity we  all  seek,  and  may  we  ever  love  and  defend  it.  inspired 
anew  by  reflection  upon  the  life  and  service  of  gallant  Maj.  George 
Croghan.  our  hero! 


Block  Booking  and  Blind  Selling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  3  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  August  2), 

1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  FILM  BULLETIN  OF  APRIL  8.   1939 


Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
Film  Bulletin  of  April  8.  1939.  by  David  James  Hanna,  en- 
titled "Should  Actors  Favor  Block  Booking?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recopd.  as  follows: 

[From  Film  Bulletin  of  April  8.  1939) 

HOLLYWOOD    EOrrORIAL SIIOLTLD    ACTORS    FAVOR    BLOCK    BOOKING? 

(By  David  James  Hanna) 

According  to  the  daily  papers,  steps  are  beln?»  taken  by  the 
Screen  Actors'  Guild  In  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  Neely 
block-booking  bill.  A  few  days  ago.  acting  In  his  capacity  as  a 
director  for  the  organization.  Robert  Montgomery  appeared  before 
a  Senate  committee  and  publicly  aired  the  views  of  the  guild  on 
the  proposed   legislation. 

Montgomery  frankly  stated  the  association  was  oppased  to  the 
bill,  beiievine  Its  enactment  would  cut  motion-picture  production 
In  half  and  directly  threaten  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of 
people,  among  them  the  Industry's  actors. 

Such  a  statement  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  guild 
Is  either  very  poorly  Informed  or  that  it  Is  deliberately  betraying 
the  confidence  of  Its  members,  who  depend  on  the  organization  to 
aline  Itself  with  those  causes  which  best  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
motion-picture    actor. 

Passage  of  the  Neely  bill  could  not  possibly  create  any  new  hard- 
ships for  Hollywood's  Thespians.  Quite  the  contrary:  The  aboli- 
tion of  block  booking  and  blind  selling  would  not  only  make  more 
employment  but  It  wculd  serve  to  spread  work  among  a  larger 
number  of  players. 

Film  Bulletin  has  ccmmentcd  before  on  the  naivete  of  the  In- 
credible theory  that  production  would  be  cut  In  half  If  compxil- 
sory  block  booking  were  outlawed.  We  quote  from  the  editorial: 
"If  by  any  chance  the  present  studios  could  not  or  would  not 
produce  sufficient  pictures  to  keep  the  theaters  of  America  operat- 
ing every  day  in  the  week,  the  Initiative  and  capital  of  other  enter- 
prising people  wovild  immediately  be  plunged  into  this  lucrative 
field.  Surely  we  all  comprehend  the  ancient  economic  principle 
of  supply  and  demand  1" 
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Crrtnlr.ly  the  directors  of  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild  cannot  be 
BO  stupid  that  they  are  Ignorant  of  this  fai-t.  The  creation  of  a 
few  more  health v  production  companies  would  automatically  take 
place  and  In  their  wake  would  cotne  employment  for  players,  as 
well  as  ether  artists  and  technicians  necessary  to  picture  making. 
A  point  which  the  guild  appears  to  have  overlooked  is  the  fact 
that  such  new  organlz.itions  wou'.d  be  Inclined  to  employ  people 
who  may  now  find  It  difficult  to  crash  the  proverbial  "ranlts." 
We  are  speaking  of  the  rank  and  file  supporting  p'.ayers,  those 
who  get  $25  to  »75  a  d:\y  (when  thf»y  wo'-k),  whose  economic 
probl'^ms  have  been  plven  "all  too  little  attention  since  the  EuHd 
came  into  power  2  years  fioo. 

In  this  division  there  exists  a  favored  few  players  well  known  to 
casting  directors.  proUuccr;;,  and  directors.  They  are  constantly  In 
dem.-nd.  And  why  not?  A  film  prcKiuctlon  Is  a  huge  investment 
and  a  production  cTccutlve  would  not  be  worth  his  Bait  did  he  not 
Insist  up'in  utilizing  players  whose  work  lb  familiar  to  him  and 
iKhese  talents  are  Euch  thnt  the  director  Is  confident  of  their 
ablUtv  to  handle  the  assignment. 

This  system  gives  a  ^reat  deal  of  work  to  a  few.  but  creates  hard- 
ships for  hundreds  of  other  competent  players  whose  careers  are 
constant  stru;:gle  for  the  one  opportunity  to  gain  reccgnlticn. 

New.  voung.  alert  orgiinlzatlons  could  and  would  use  such  play- 
ers. Tli'e  guild  would  very  shortly  find  a  better  standard  of  earn- 
ings among  all  its  players,  rather  than  among  a  small  per- 
cen'ace 

If  it  were  true  that  the  number  of  pictures  produt-ed  by  Holly- 
\^ood  wouM  become  fewer  thnn  now  with  tne  passage  of  the  Neely 
bill  only  the  class  C  to  Z  pictures  would  be  eliminated.  Surely 
no  actor  In  his  right  artistic  or  financial  mind  can  possibly  express 
anxiety  over  their  disappearance  from  the  production  s^ene.  Cut 
pal-irtes  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  these  pictures. 
The  length  of  employment  for  star.-,,  features,  and  bit  players  is 
brief.  Extra  lists  are  pared  to  the  core.  The  careless,  sloppy 
manner  In  which  many  of  these  quickies  are  produced  Injures, 
rather  than  promotes,  careers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  averaee  A  picture  employs  a  large  number 
of  players  in  every  division.  The  actor  works  a  considerable  length 
of  time  and  Is  better  compensated.  Extras,  naturally,  play  a  large 
part  in  bolstering  the  production  values  of  such  a  feature.  Tlie 
writing  and  direction  are  painstaking  and  performances  are  nat- 
urally superior. 

Everything  considered,  members  of  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild 
stand  to  gain  a  great  deal  from  the  contemplated  reforms. 

Opposition  to  the  elimination  of  a  restrictive  practice  like  com- 
pulsory block  booking  suiely  seems  to  run  directly  counter  to  the 
actrrs'  best  interests.  Wlille  the  top-notch  stars  may  be  content 
with  the  luxurious  salaries  they  enjoy,  the  average  movie  player 
would  advance  his  art  and  be  better  remunerated  In  a  free  and 
competitive  production  field,  which  would  strive  to  produce  only 
good   pictures — because  only   good   pictures  would   sell. 

With  that  patent  fact.  It  Is  most  dllTicult  to  reconcile  Guild 
Leader  Robert  Montgomery's  speech  in  Washington. 


Confederate  Soldiers  Buried  on  Historic  Johnsons 

Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OI"  OHIO 

IN  TUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1939 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  i  insert  a  letter  written  by  me  to 
Hon.  Louis  Johnson,  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Wash- 
ington, D,  C,  on  July  13.  1939: 


jm-T  13,  1939. 

Hon.  LOTTis  Johnson. 

Tlie  Assislant  Secretary  of  War,  Wni>hincton.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deas  Mb.  Secretabt:  Johnson  Island  Is  situated  in  Sandusky 
Bay.  3  miles  from  the  city  of  Sandu:5ky.  Ohio.  Durln-  the  Civil 
Wur  It  was  used  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  Confederate 
officers'  prison.  During  the  4  years,  from  1861  to  1866.  15.000 
cfflceis  were  confli.ed  there.  206  of  whom  died  and  are  burled  In 
the  cemeten.-,  which  Is  now  owned  and  cared  for  by  the  United 
States  Government,  as  you  know,  under  the  War  Department. 

You  can  see  the  character  and  location  of  this  cemetery,  with 
It.s  rare  background  oi  military  history,  makes  It  a  most  unusual 
national  shriue.  Fcrtunately.  private  citizens  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations i-ccogniaed  this  fact  and  they  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  prewvation  up  until  the  time  It  became  the 
property  cf  the  Government.  Tlie  officers  burled  In  the  historic 
cemetery  were  from  Virginia.  Georgia.  North  Carolina.  Louisiana, 
Alabama.  Missiboippl.  Arkansas.  Tennessee,  Missouri.  Kentucky. 
Texas.  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  and  therefore  these  States 
have  a  vital  Interest  represented  here. 

After  the  war  ended.  Mr.  Johnson,  owner  of  the  Island,  built 
a  wire  fence  around  the  cemeter,-.  Tlien  the  G.  A.  R.  t-'ok  over 
the  care  of  the  graves  and  until  1907  memorial  services  were  held 
en  each  Decoration  Day  similar  to  tlicse  for  their  own  dead. 
Thus  its  patriotic  slt^nlficance  enlarged  and  It  became  a  symbol 
ol  reunion  of  North  ai-.d  South.  When  the  G.  A.  R  ranks  thinned 
and  their  strength  d'.mlnl.shed,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy purchased  the  hallowed  spot.  In  the  meantime,  officials 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  became  Interested  and  replaced  the  wooden 
markers  on  the  graves  with  marble  headstones. 

Tlie  purchase  of  the  cemetery  and  a  strip  of  land  In  the  front 
of  the  cemeterj-  was  made  by  the  Robert  Patton  Chapter.  U.  D.  C 
of  Cincinnati.  On  June  7.  1910.  a  handsome  marble  monument 
was  imveiled  and  the  dedication  address  was  delivered  by  Gen. 
George  W.  Gordon,  of  Georgia.  The  b£;se  of  the  monument  was 
contributed  by  the  Masons  of  Missi.sslppl;  the  foundation  Is  of 
South  Carolina  marble.  The  statue  represents  a  southern  soldier, 
his  left  hand  clutching  a  musket,  his  right  hand  raised  to  his 
forehead,  his  gaze  directed  toward  southern  skies.  The  statue  of 
the  Confederate  soldier  was  designed  and  executed  in  bronze  by 
the  noted  sculptor,  Mt-ses  Ezcklcl,  who  was  a  soldier  under 
General  Lee. 

Under  present  conditions,  this  historical  shrine  is  virtually  inac- 
cessible to  visitors.  Docking  facilities  are  badly  needed.  The  pa- 
triotic pilgrimages  are  continued  each  year  by  tlie  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  and  other  patriotic  organizations  and  individuals, 
despite  the  lack  of  a  dock  and  existing  obstacles.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  make  a  sometimes  hazardous  landing  at  an  old  quarry 
dock  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Island  and  to  walk  a  great  dlsUnce 
across  fields  and  through  mud  to  reach  the  cemetery.  As  a  result. 
this  great  shrine  Is  made  inaccessible  to  thou-sands  who  would 
otherwise  be  ptUacted  to  it. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Government  has  thought  enough  of  Johnson 
Island  Cemetery  to  take  title  to  the  property,  does  It  not  seem  en- 
tirely reasonable  that  docking  facilities  should  be  provided  suitable 
for  Its  purposes?  It  Is  my  understanding  that  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  was  put  through  a  few  years  ago  but  that  It  expired  during 
the  time  required  for  surveys  and  before  the  Job  was  undertaken. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  imagine  that  the  surveys  are  now 
available. 

I  reco^inlze  that  It  Is  probably  too  late  to  accomplish  anything 
during  the  short  time  remaining  for  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
but  I  wonder  if  preparation  cannot  be  made  to  obtain  the  authority 
for  construction  cf  the  dock  In  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion. I  Lope  that  you  and  other  officials  of  the  War  Department 
will  share  my  belief  that  this  move  is  more  than  justified.  With 
your  most  valuable  cooperation,  I  feel  sure  that  it  can  be  brought 
to  a  su'^ces.'-.ful  conclusion  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  you  for  your 
willingness  to  look  Into  these  possibilities. 
With  many  thanks  and  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yovus, 

DtTDLrr  A.  WnrrE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Confederate  oflacers  buried  on 
Johnsons  Island: 


Date  of  death 


Name 


Nov.  8.  ISM- 
Nov.  6,  1*3. 


Nov.  9.  lai.^.. 
Nov.  19.  18C3. 


Nov.  7,  iy.3. 


Auf!   \  1  *•.■?. 
July  M,  1863. 


Scruggs). 


J.  K.  Tnizr'  (or  ; 

T.  M   Tusgle  ^ 

CoufiKlfrai*  soldier 

Do J 

D.) 

Do _ 

Do 

A.  E.  rpchtirch 

ConfcicrHto  soldier . 

J.  P.  Petlcn 

CoDi'Merate  aoklier 

r>^     

J  t 

(  ■  soldier 

>\  i.i.  j.  U'j'ldon 

D.E.Webb 


Rank  and  com  pan  y 


Red  meat 


Ntnnber 
of  pravo 


Colonel Mth  Virginia 

Captain,  Company  n »-'''h  Oeorjna  Infantry. 

Lnkuown... 

...do 


Captain- 


Second  lieutenant 


Lieutenant  colunul 


Lieutenant ._. 

Captain -^.>. 


-do. 


do. 
do 


&.Slti  North  Carolina  Infantry 

Unkijown    .  

Ilarailfon'g  Battery 

Lnknown 

._      do  .- 

&th  Ddttalion  Loalsiana  Cavalry. 

I'nlin'iwn     .   -   

2d  North  Carolina  Infantry 

L>i  Alubacuii  Cavalry. 


I 

a 

3 

4 

i 

« 

7 

8 

9 

W 

11 

13 

U 

14 

U 

U 
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pate  of  (l«^th 


Name 


Auril,  i>»fi3. 
Aug.  TJ.  i»a. 


Sept.  ju.  i^a. 

p«.pt.  TO.  !•«». 
S«Tt.  13,  I'^a. 

tu-\>>  m.  I'-a. 

s-  •  ■   '■  - 

K.  1  - 

Frt'.  11,  i  "-kJ.. 


Not.  21.  isra. 


Nov.ZJ,  liyt'<2. 


D«c.  n.  1S63 


Jan.  If..  \f>M.. 


Nov.  31.  1H64. 


Rank  and  company 


r<)nfp«l<*rat<>  *>1  lior 

J.  W    NtiUins  .     

W.  K.  V.nr.'tn       

A.  1>.  Sl.'ph.>n.*)n 

R.  |).  ('ii!(ll-iS      

J.  I).  <'a.ssaway 

(■(iriff^l'TitP  solclicr 

r  H  J.uk-.n  

J.  IM"''-'   'If  Iloflst^ltcr) 

L.  II  

Ciir'  !  Ii«*r    

W.  H.  Il»riltn  (or  HanlerV 

J.  M.  Ddt^m  (or  Dtxlion) 

().  I).  K.lItT 

!*.  O  Jc"T  (or  Jeters) 

('.  \V.  iiiUi'spie 

B.  An<liTM)n   - 

\V.  W.  V.-asy  (or  M.  W.) 

Coiifiiitruu'  v.laier , 

Do 

I>o 

J.  W.  Orepiry 

funft  (itralc  soWK'f 

\>o 

l)o 

Po 

1>0 


-*- 


Lieutenant ... 

.  dj  

Captain 

LH>utenant 


Lieutpnant. 
.—do 


-J" 


I>o. 


AuB.  29.  IS62. 

JnW  24.  I»fi2 
Aug.  12.  I.S63. 

Oct.  12.  1V,2 
Oct.  14.  IS62. 

Oct-  22.  1S62. 


Oct.  27.  1  V.2 
OcU3U.  ISSCJ- 

Ri'pt  r.  i<«2 

Sept  2S.  iHia 
Oct.  9.  I8fi3  . 

Oct.  21.  IS63. 
r>ec.  ».  18W.. 

No*.  12.  iwa. 
No*  2.  i**«a.. 
Oct.  30.  wa. 
Oct.  ;u,  \>^.. 

Ni^v.  5.  1863.. 

Feh.  2».  1W3. 
KpK  11.  I>«i3. 
Dei-.  0.  l!«64  . 

Jan.  14.  1<W5.. 
Jan.  1.  ISM.. 
Jan.  4.  IM'4  . 
Jan.  14.  !Hft4. 
Jan.  2.  IMV4.. 

IHc  iV  l-WS. 
Jan.  1.  ISiWi  - 
I»e<v  a».  I"*«l. 
Dec.  -'2.  1^*3- 
D«.o.  i.  1^*3  - 
Nor.  12.  InW 
Not.  27.  1X3 
Dec.  3.  1S63- 

Do 

Dec.  8.  18«  . 
Deo.  y.  18  3  . 
Dec.>.  1N«3.. 

Do  ... 
De»"  11.  IJKa. 
Vtc.  20.  ISO. 


Do 

Do 

Pct.r  Col*' 

Coiifcd'Tatc  soldier 

Do 

Do    

\Vm.  J.hn^n  (or  W.  J.), 
t'or.d'dtrale  SoMiof- 

l>o 

Do 


Do- 
Do 


Do 

Do  

E.  L  Moore 

Diuiit'l  Herein  (or  John)  — 

J.  W.  Cillicr 

CnnfclTnto  soldier 

John  M    Kean       

C'onf<vlcrato  soldier 

Do 

Do 

L  (ord)  W.  McWhister 

John  Row 

H  H.>.irM(or  J.  R.) 

K   Oihson 

t'onfc'lcratf  scldicr . 

D   ChrHtian 

1..  K^sius  {.itt  Kaios) 

.«;   \V   ('   

Srur.nel  FoT        

Confederate  soldier 

.        Do     _ 

J   AsliNirr  (or  .A.shby)  — 

J   Ktvv»-s  (or  MK   

CouVderalc  .soldier 

..  Di 

J.  A   MrHride 

S   R   (triharn 

S  W  H»nry         

ConfiHlcnto  soldier . 

K    M.Orr  

Confetlcrate  soldier 

Do 

J  R  B    

Murk  Bftokon  . 

Confcdfrsto  soldier 

J.  B.  Hnrly     

HiiEh  Cohble  (or  Oobbte). 

J.  B.  C<\st\  (or  Gash) 

J.  W.  John.ion 

J   r.  D.  King    

Confctloratc  soldier 

M.  R.  Manly 


Lieuti'nant 

do  

Priv.itp   .  .   

roT.pany  H 

Captain.  Company  D. 

Private 

Lieutenant... 


Captain. 


ReRiment 


PriTate. 


Private. 


T'nknown 

Is:  Mississippi  Infantry 

1st  (iciryi^i  lnf:intry 

l.'itli  ArWin.s.is  liifiintry 

Clh  Tcnnossee  Infantry 

t'nknown  ..- 

Ctucrilia  Vinrinia 

1st  B;mal;;,n  ArUan^as  

Wd  .North  Carolina  Infantry.. 

Inknown . 

Mh  North  Carolina  Infantry.. 

Kith  Teniu'ss«>i'  e'av;Ury 

•."■I  Tcnnes-.".-  Cavtilry 

lUst  Alabama  Infuitry 

(With  North  (  arolina  Cavalry.. 

Missouri  M\i''  C;>valry 

10th  Kentucky  Cavalry 

Unknown 

do 

..  .do 

9th  Vir?inia  Ii:fantry 

Unknown 

do 

do _ 

dj 

do 

do 


.do 
do 


Lieutenant 

Captain... 


Captain,  Company  U. 


Lieutenant... 

Company  E. 
Comi)any  C. 


F.  Morrison 

Ch!»rlcs  H.  .Metlock 

R    F    M     

\V.  \V.  Davis 

W.  N.  .^wift 

A.  Kelley 

J.  D.  Conowav  (or  L.  D.  Conway). 

J.  M-.ddlebrooks.      

J.  B.  IlH/iifd  ^or  H.tSKard) 

J.  P  Van  

D  H   McKay  .; 

John  P..  Juk.son 

II    B    Drtws,in   - 

D.  I.  Johns:  n  (or  D.  8.  Johnson)... 

J.  B   H'jdv 

W.  T.  Skidiirre 

M.l>    Arnitleld     

E.  W   I  rwis  .ir  G.  W.  Lewis) 

J.  N.  Williams 

J.  T.  .<iaon  

F.  O.  \\.  Coleman. 

J.  E.  ThreadRd 

J.  O.  .^chiller 

B.  J.  Blvmnt 


Colonel -. 


roth  Virginia  Infantry 

Unknown 

'""'do  ;""!"""""I"'"""'"" 
poinilc^tcr's  Missouri  Cavalry. 

Unknown 

do . 

do 

do 


Niimher 
of  grava 


do. 


.do. 
do. 
do 


Company  J. 


Lieutenant.  C  >mpany  H  

First  lieutenant.  Company  J. 
Captain 


Lieutenunt. 


Captain,  Company  D. 
Capbiin 


Privat<\  Company  E 

Lietitpn.int 

Ca(it!»in  .     

Captain.  Corejiany  E 


Cltixen  . 
Private . 
Colonel. 


D 


Private 

Lieutenant 

-.  do _ 

Private _ 

Captain 

do 

C  -pi  un.  Comjiapy  E 
Lieutenant.  Ci.  mjiany 

Ciiptain.  Conii>any  II 

Lieuteiunt.  Comiiany  .V 

...    do_..   

Cr.rt;in,  Couifnuiy  I 

Lieiitenunt.  C<:n;pf.ny  D 

Cspt.un.  Comi»any  B 

C-,:-*iii      

1  -.torcaptain 

1  ...I..... 


Uc 


Lieutenant,  Company  H 

CBptain.  Comiiajiy  11      

Lieuten:knt,  Comiiaay  U 


Poindextrr's  Missouri  Cavalry 

isth  Kentucky  In/antry  

lr:kiio«  n .  - 

12ih  Louisiana  Battalion  Artillery 

Unknown 

..     do 

.    do 

."^d  Mississippi  Infantry 

Pii!a.ski.  Ohio 

Menipliis.  Tenn 

nth  .Arkansas  Infantry 

T'nknonn 

12Hth  Virginia  Inf  intry 

Ifith  Viminia  Infantry 

Unknown — 

do 

do  

Kontneky  

1st  ( loiireia  Cavalry 

Unknown . ... 

do 

fiOth  TennPSP«>o  Infantry — _ 

3rd  Tex^s  Cavalry 

19th  Tennessee  Cavalry 

T'nknown 

fi>nd  North  Carolina  Infantry 

Unknown ...... 

do „ 

f.O(h  Tennessee  Infantry 

Unknown ™. 

IMh  .\rkan>a.s  Infantry 

."^th  Kei'tU'-ky 

r.2ndN"rtV,  ('.<r,. Una  Infantry 

Circen's  ■.  Missouri  State  Guards  . 

oth  Of< '  try 

Unknown „ . 

Hopkins  County.  Ky 

sth  Alabama  Infantry 

4ih  Mi.ssLssippi 

T'nknown 

3ith  M 'ifs'.s.;ippi  Inffirlry 

:mh  (ieoreia  Inf:intry  

10th  .\rk:in.s;is  Infantry 

IQth  Vircinin  Cavalry 

40lh  (ici.rcia  Infantry 

ZAXh  .Mal^nm  Infantry 

Bell's  renrnent.  .\rk:\nsAS  Intintry.. 

44'.!h  .MhIwims  In'.-ntry  

'.\^\h  Al.ihHm.1  Inftntry 

I7th  tieonim  Infantry  or  Company  I 

4*ih  Tenne.-vsee  Infintry 

.Mh  .\rk:insis  Inf-ntrv 

4th  AliKninn  CtV'lry..   

11th  North  Cpn^ina  Infntry 

flth  BHtfHlion  I>-.iiisi->na  Cavalry 

fith  Missi.s.s||ipi  Infantry    

.Vid  VIri'inia  Infantry  or  22d  Arkansas 

7th  Missi.ssiptii  Artillery 

12th  ArkhasHS  lnf"ntry 

.Mh  Klori.l.i  Intintry         

55th  North  Carolina  Infantry 
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Date  of  d«»th 


Pec.2r>.  l<<^3 

r>«.25.  1864 

Jan.  6,  iwiS 

Jan.  9.  ihB.'S 

Jan.  21.  1SC5 

Feb   11.  IHf.5 — 

Feb.  17.  l>«••.^ 

Jan.  11, 1864 

Jan.  0,  iy)4 _ 

Oct.  26,  ista , 

Jan.  12,  1864 

Do ^ 

Do 

Jan   17.  1884 

Do 

Jan.  -M.  ISM 

Jan.  31,  \XfA 

Feb.  1.  lh>A 

Feb.  2,  I8fi4 

Feb.  7.  1864 

Dec.  12.  I.srt4  

Dec.  13,  iSfit 

De. .  20,  IMM 

Dec.  31.  1S<H 

Jan.  6.  l!«65 


Feb.  26.  \WS... 
Mar.  l.S.  1WV.S.. 
Apr  28,  1»«5... 
Mar.  .3,  isfi4... 
Feb.  4.  l'>04.... 

Do 

Do 

Feb.  13.  isf4.. 
Feb.  6.  1.H64.... 
Feb.  14.  isft4.. 
Feb.  1.1,  1X64.. 
Feb.  23,  18<4.. 
Feb.  1.'.,  Xf'^A.. 
Feb.  2S,  lHft4  . 
Mar.  3,  ISM.. 
Feb.  28,  1864.. 
Mar.  3.  18«4.. 
Mar.  Ifi.  ls»>4. 
Mar.  18.  1S64. 
Mar.  30.  IMM. 
Apr.  10.  ISfi-.. 
Apr  12,  186-.. 
8»'pt.  2.  186-... 
Dec.  24,  186-  . 
Dec.  31.  1864.. 
Feb.  18.  185-.. 
Apr.  22,  18tV.. 
Apr.  23,  I8M  . 
May  17.  186.5. 
Apr.  25.  l.'<6.'i-. 
12.  IHlW  . 
21,  1865  . 
1.  1K<'^1  .. 


Kama 


20.  \yeA  . 

21,  18»14.. 
It^.. 


1S04 

1VV4  .... 
1864  ... 
IW>4 


Apr. 
K.  h. 
June 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 

Do 
May  2 
June  1 
July  25. 
Aue.  6, 

Bept.  14.  1864 

Pept.  12.  \^A 

Sept.  23,  IS<4 

Do... 

Bept.— ,1864 

Do 

Do 

Nov.  6,  1864 

Jan.  18.  isfVl 

Feb.  27.  inrk" 

June  18.  1865 

Apr.  4.  1865 

May  1,  U65 


J.  I..  Arlinrton    

Joseph  Lawshe  (or  Janies)  

Jolin  C.  Holt  (or  Jaueji  C.) 

Samuel  Choririlty  (or  Ghormley) 

J.  W.  Mooro 

D   L.  t>cott „ 

Wm.  P«l  _ 

J.  L.  Lend „ -- 

N.  T.  Barnes    

John  F.  McFlroy 

JohnQ  Hiph — 

J.  C.  Lonp  (J.  P.) 

B.  C.  Harp  (or  B.  J  )   . 

W.  S.  Norwood  (or  Warewood) 

R.  K.  C.  Wetks  (or  Wicks) 

P.  P.  Sullins   

P.  J.  Palienan 

It.  H.  Lisk 

F.  F.  Cooper    

W.  E.  Watson 

Alljcrl  F.  Fruzier  (or  A.  J.  Frazier).. 

W.  E   Killem  (or  Klllrn)         

F.  T.  Coppeye  (or  F.  C<.ppuye) 

J.  I..  Duncan  (or  Duncan) 

e.  T.  Moore    


John  J.  Oobcau  (or  Oobo) — — 

W.  .\.  Stephens     

T.  J.  Lowis  (or  Lowis) 

John  W.  Hill    

Jas.  B.  Camt)!*!!  (J.  P.) 

John  Welch   

.»i.  V.  Hannltun  (or  J.  E.) 

O.  W.  8wink  (or  E.  W    Swink) 

A.  B.  .^jehibald.. 

J    LK'an _. 

C.  B.  .Ns.sh  (or  C.  C.) 

Francis  Haya  

F.  J   Alrxaniicr  (or  T.  J.) 

M.  C.  Peel 

R.  C.  Love 

P.  Nichols  (or  Nicholas) 

R.  P.  BollinK  (or  Bowliup) 

J.  B.  Wood 

B    K.  Iy>ck 

P.  W.  Lane 

Jo-shua  BistU  (or  Misell) 

B.  H.  Bankoy 

John  J.  NicheU 

James  E.  Webb - — — 

Willis  Randoll   

W.  E.  PhilUps 

E   B.  Holt  (or  E.  R.) 

W.J.  Porter 

PeiCT  Mackin  (or  Mankln).. _. 

John  \\  .  Hanacan  (or  llennepen) 

J.  M.  Henken  (or  Henekins) 

J.  A.  I-ash  (or  Lu.sh) 

John  F.  Bripham 

W.  W.  Wynn  (or  W.  H.  Winn) 

H.  Wilkinson 

W.  S.  Helton  (or  M.  8.  or  Hilton) 

J   W.  Day  

B.  B.  Starns _ 

E.  N.  Pnr'-kett 

J.  W.  Jacfjiiea  

J.  W.  McRae _ 

Wm.  P.  Norton    1 

Henderson  U.  Crcswell 

J.  Coulter 

Thos.  RiifTin  

C.  B.  Morris 

J.Miller  „ 

Rol>ert  Gamble ...„ 

J.  P.  Noland  (or  Nolan) 

J  M.  Hill 

W.  C.  Raidv  (or  Reading) 

M.  H.  Michaal _ 

A.O    Pitt  

J.  L.  Hood — 

Confederate  soldier 

do 

do. 

do 

do 


Bank  and  company 


Lieutenant.  Company  II 

Lieuteiuint .  Coii.p.ny  C 

Licuicnaut.  Company  O 

Lleiiten.anl      . .   

Lieu-.enant.  Company  B 

S<<ct>nd  lieutenant.  Company  I... 

Lieuienaiit,  Company  C 

Lieut4;nant.  Company  A 

Captain.  Company  E 

Lieutenant,  Coiiipany  F 

Lieutenant... 

Lieutenant,  Company  I 

do. 

Lieutenant.  Company  E 

Second  lieutenant.  Company  F ~ 

Captain. 

do -. 

do 

Captain.  Company  H 

Adjutant 

Com[  iin>  H 

Lieutenant,  Company  H 

T.icutenant — 

Private 

Pecond  lieutenant.  Company  F 


Rflpinient 


Nuuilier 
of  grave 


Lieii'onant.  Company  B 

I.(«";itenant,  Company  K 

Captain,  Company  C  

Lieutenant.  Company  I< 

Colonel   

Lieutenant.  Company  B 

Captain.  C-jmpany  B 

Lieutenant.  Compi-ny  K 

Captain.  Company  D    

Lieu.enaut,  Ck»mpaay  H 

...  do — 

Lieutenant.  Company  C 

C^aptain      

First  lieiiter»nt.  Company  E 

Cai)tain.  Comi)aay  B      

Lieutenant.  Company  H 

Lieutenant,  Comp.iny  G 

Lieutenant.  Company  E 

Lieutenant  .        

Captain.  Company  G 

Lieutenant 

Surifeon — - 

Cai>fain 

Lleutennnt,  Company  G 

Second  l:<-utenant_  

Lieutenant  

Captain,  Company  D 

Lieutenant,  Company  L 

Colonel.    .-  

F!T«t  lieutenant,  Company  K 

Major      - 

Lieutenant,  Company  E 

Captain.  CMnpany  G „ — 

Lieutenant.  Company  B 

Captain,  Company  F 

Captain,  Company  D 

Lieutenant  or  cai)tain,  Company  B 

Lieutenant.  Company  K    

Lieutenant,  Company  F.   

Second  lieulensnt.  Company  E„ 

Lieuienaiit,  Company  D.. 

Lieutenant 

Citiren 

Lieutenant,  Company  D 

Ll^itenanf.  Company  1. 

Third  lieutenant  

Second  lieutenant.  Company  0„ 

Lieutenant  — 

Captain.  Company  O 

Compflny  G . . 

Lieutenajit 

Second  lieutenant.  Company  K_ 

Adjutant — 


32d  North  rsrollna  Infantry 

lSih>'  ;        Vvilry 

ei.st  1  iry 

Blout  I   V    ..;i;m,.  .    ■  .  an . ..... 

25th  .Alabama  Infantry 

3d  Nfiss'iiri  Caviiiry 

nth  Mi.ssi.s-sippi      ........... 

24lh  Georpia  Infantry ~..... 

10th  C(Ki(e<lerale  Cavalry 

24th  Georpia  Infartrj'  

l.st  Arkaii&is  Battalion,  Infantry 

62<.l  North  Carolin;t  InfHUtry 

2.Mh  Tenne.s.s.e  Infantry    

Bth  South  Cur.)!in:i  Infantry 

4th  Florida  Infantry 

1st  Al:to.iii,ii  Iiifaulry   

5th  Alabama  or  Louisiana  Infantry 

Citiren    : . 

fOA  Georpia  Infantry  

1st  Tenaessee  Infantry 

l.Mh  MLsi«sipiH  iH  21  G.  Y.  C 

Cth  Vir;;inia  Infaiilry 

Tenne><ee  Infantry  

22d  \  ir.;inia - 

Kind's  re?iment.  Alabama  Infantry  or  Artil- 
lery. 

10th  Mis.sis«ippi  lufantry 

4'">;h  Aiu*'ania  Infiutry  

3d  Viriinin  Infantry  

9th  or  l»ih  Vir.inia  Infantry 

27th  Mis.'^^is.sij.pi  Infantry 

40th  Virginia  lafaiitry 

2d  Choctaw  Cavalry  or  Infantry 

Sth  Vir-in-'H  Infantry      .   

8th  Conlederate  Cavalry _ 

2.Mh  Tennessee  Infmilry  '-r  Cili7en.  INn'iossee 
30th  Mississippi  Infantry  or  Cth  lioui.-iana  .. 

2d  Flor  da  Infantry 

4ih  AlabHHia  Battery 

8ih  .^rkans-as  Infantry 

l.st  Mississippi  .\rtilk'ry  or  Geonrta 

nth  batulion  North  Carolina  Infantry.  

fith  Georgia  Cavalry  or  Mississippi  Artillery.. 

lOlh  ('.  .<.  or  lOth  Citnlederale  Cavalry 

4lh  .Arkan.sas  ('avalry 

2:id  ArkHHsas  Infantry 

Sth  Florida  Infantry 

4'JIh  Aliibama  

2d  Kenlucky  Mounted  Rifles  

8th  ArkarLsas  .   . 

52d  North  Carolina  Infantry 

4th  .M:»bama  or  Forrest  Cavalry 

I^'xinetnn,  N.  C 

Sl.st  Alabama  Infantry 

16th  MLssis.stppi  Infantry ,. . 

»lh  South  Carolina  Infantry 

12ih  South  Carolina  lufanuy.. 

4ih  Florida  Infantry  .- 

I4th  Tennessee  Infantry 

64th  Virpinia  Infantry 

9th  VirciniH  Infantry      ... _ 

23d  North  Carolina  Infantry 

.V.lb  Ge«:)reia  Irfantrj'     ..    

9tli  .M(bamaor9th  Cavalry 

12th  Arkansa.s  Infantn.  or  21st 

24th  Tenn«.ssee  Infantry 

67th  Georpia  Inftintry     

22tl  North  Carolina  Infantry 

Freeman's  Ropiment .^_...... 

^f  arys ville,  Tenn 

4th  North  Carolina  Cavalry  or  ."iOtli  Cavalry. 

W.h  Alaliama  or  9lh  Louisiana  Infantry 

Williams'  .^rkansjis  Cavalry 

9th  .\ labaniH  Inlan; ry 

Enpli-h's  Mi.ssiisippi  Battery 

Dobbins' .Arkansas  Cn\-alry  .   ..   

nth  Kentucky  Cavalry  or  lllh  Engineers 

Sinh  Virpinia  Infnnlr\'_ 

2f!th  Tennessee  Infantry 

591  h  Vireinia  Infantry 

I  iiknown .._-_.-.-.._..-. 

!.'".'.!do'".lI"""I"~I~""~in~II""" 


m 

124 

m 
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Booneville  Power  Contracts  With  Private  Utilities 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3, 1939 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  full  page  ad- 
vertisement, signed  by  the  Portland  Genei-al  Electric  Co., 
has  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  published 


in  Portland,  Oreg.  This  company  is  the  operating  electric 
company  wholely  owned  by  the  Portland  Electric  Power  Co., 
a  holding  company.  In  this  advertisement  there  are  quota- 
tions from  the  .speech  made  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In 
Portland  in  September  1932.  and  from  the  few  disconnected 
sentences  selected  for  quotation,  the  inference  is  dra^^-n  that 
the  President  is  opposed  to  the  people's  utility  districts  in 
Oregon,  and  that  he  wishes  to  have  the  electricity  from  Bon- 
neville distributed  to  the  users  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  throut^h 
the  meters  and  over  the  wires  of  the  present  operating  com- 
panies in  Portland. 

I  personally  heard  the  President  deliver  the  speech  of  Sep- 
tember 21. 1932.  to  which  the  reference  was  made.   The  theme 
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of  that  speech  was  that  there  should  be  four  yardsticks  estab- 
lished by  the  Nation  to  measure  the  cost  of  furnishing  elec- 
tricity—T.  V.  A.  in  the  Southeast,  the  St.  La\vTence  in  the 
Northeast.  Boulder  Dam  in  the  Southwest:  he  added  that  the 
next  development  should  be  made  on  the  Columbia  River. 
affording  a  yardstick  so  that  people  might  know  the  real 
cost  of  electricity  and  the  distribution  thereof  in  the  Pacific 

Northwest. 

Sircr-  the  delivery  of  that  speech,  the  President  on  several 
rcrasiona  >iis  distinctly  endorsed  cooperative  distribution  of 
the  electricity  developed  at  these  particular  points  for  which 
the  Government  has  appropriated  money  in  loans.  The 
T.  V.  A.  in  the  Southeast  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  co- 
operate with  the  private  utilities.  They  found  it  simply  im- 
po.ssible.  A  contract  was  written  with  a  private  utility  known 
as  the  Arkansas  contract — very  favorable  to  the  utilities,  very 
unfavorable  to  the  users  of  electricity  and  the  T.  V.  A.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  contract  will  operate  to  keep  the 
bt'nents  of  T.  V.  A.  from  reaching  the  people  of  Arkansas. 
The  situation  within  the  last  few  months  has  grown  so  tense 
in  Tenne.ssee  that  the  Government  recently  authorized  a  bond 
issue  of  $61,500,000  to  buy  out  the  private  utilities  in  Ten- 
nessee and  in  certain  counties  In  Mississippi,  because  it  was 
Impo.ssible  for  the  people  to  get  the  benefits  of  T.  V.  A.  through 
the  wires  owned  by  the  Wall  Street-controlled  companies. 
The  President,  in  signing  this  bill,  affirmed  his  faith  in  public- 
po^fiF  development.  Boulder  Dam,  in  delivering  its  power  to 
--I^^Angeles.  has  been  an  astonishing  success  because  the 
citiz(>ns  of  Los  Angeles  were  alive  to  the  situation,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Engineer  Scattergood  they  have  acquired 
the  utility  lines  and  given  a  monopoly  to  the  people's  district, 
so  Los  Angeles  Is  enjoying  the  cheap  electric  rates  from 
Boulder. 

PROPAGANDA  JUST  A  SCAREHEAD 

I  beseech  my  friends  in  Portland,  Greg.,  not  to  be  deceived 
by  this  utility  Wall  Street  propaganda.     Again  I  assert,  as 
I  have  hundreds  of  times  asserted  that  the  citizens  of  Port- 
land can  never  enjoy  cheap  electric  rates  from  the  Govern- 
ment-developed plant  on  the  Columbia  at  Bonneville  if  they 
are  forced  to  take  that  electricity  through  the  meters  and 
over  the  wires  of  the  private  utilities.    I  am  not  guessing. 
I  know.     I  am  not  prophesying.  I  am  stating  facts.     The 
meters  and  wires  of  the  Wall  Street-owned  utilities  of  Port- 
land,   Greg.,    are   mortgaged    and   bonded    for    such    large 
amounts  that  the  rates  fi.xed  by  the  utilities  must  be.  hign 
enough  to  pay  interest  on  this  inflated  value.    The  only  pos- 
sible way  for  Portland  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  Bonneville 
development  is  to  buy  out  the  private  utilities  as  Los  Angeles 
has  done,  as  Tacoma  has  done,  as  they  are  doing  now  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.    Pay  the  private  companies  what  their 
poles    and   wires,   that    can   be    used,    are    actually    worth. 
Nothing   more.     They  are   not   entitled  to   it.     Pay   them 
nothing  for  the  franchise.    That  belongs  to  the  people  and 
was  given  to  the  company  by  them.    Portland  should  have 
competent    engineers   fix   values   of   the    utility    properties, 
ey  should  organize  the  P.  U.  D.  district. 

In  the  advertisement  referred  to  the  utilities  try  to  scare 
the  people  by  talking  about  Increased  bonded  debt.  That 
debt  is  there  just  the  same  whether  it  is  a  public  debt  or  a 
private  debt,  and  the  people  who  use  electricity  must  pay 
rates  sufiBcient  to  pay  the  interest  thereon;  with  this  differ- 
ence— if  the  debt  is  a  public  debt — it  will  be  amortized  and 
paid  off  in  a  few  years,  the  same  as  Tacoma.  Eugene,  and 
Los  Angeles  have  paid  off  their  debts.  If  it  rs  a  private 
bonded  debt  put  on  the  utilities  in  Portland  by  the  Wall 
Street  companies,  then  the  debt  is  never  reduced  in  total 
amount  but  is  added  to  on  every  occasion. 

WHAT  KIXD  or  A   RECORD   HAS   PEPCO   MADE? 

If  this  actuity  is  carried  on  by  the  people,  there  \\ill  be 
no  necessity  for  highly  paid  full-page  advertisements  ap- 
pearing In  the  Portland  paper  to  which  I  referred.  There 
will  be  no  need  of  expensive  lobbies  in  Salem  and  Wash- 
ington. There  will  be  no  need  of  extremely  high  salaries 
such  as  are  today  paid  to  the  managers  of  the  utility. 
Is  the  Portland  Electric  Power  Co.  to  be  trusted  by  the 


people  of  Portland  again?    Will  they  ever  have  confidence 
in  a  company  that  has  gone  through  two  reorganizations  or 
bankruptcies  in  the  last  few  years,  repudiated  its  debts,  de- 
frauded thousands  of  citizens  of  Oregon  by  inducing  them  to 
buy  stock  in  a  company  which  soon  resorted  to  bankiiiptcy 
or    reorganization,    rendering    that    stock    valueless?     Tne 
records  show  that  in  one  brief  period  of  less  than  2  years, 
the  Portland  Electric  Power  Co.  increased  its  capitalization 
$26,000,000   with   no   substantial    addition   to   the    physical 
value  of  the  property.    Time  and  again  the  Portland  Jour- 
nal has  published  the  gas  scandal  by  wliich  the  Portland 
Electric  Power  Co.  was  obliged  to  purchase  stock  in  Seattle 
gas  that  was  worth  $15  per  share  on  the  market.     The 
Portland  company  was  obliged  to  pay  $225  per  share.    The 
stock  manipulators  sat  on  both  sides  of  the  table  and  the 
electric-light  users  of  Portland  were  the  "goats."    They  had 
to  pay.    Is  such  a  company  now  to  be  trusted?    Have  these 
bankruptcies  and  reorganizations  been  necessary?    Compare 
the  company  with  Tacoma  on  the  north,  a  field  only  half  as 
valuable  as  the  Portland  field  for  sale  of  electricity.     The 
Tacoma  plant  never  went  through  bankruptcy.    The  people 
own  the  generating  and  distributing  systems,  and  It  is  80 
percent  paid  for.    In  5  or  6  years.  Tacoma  electric  distribu- 
tion system  will  be  owned  by  the  city,  free  of  debt.    Com- 
pare Portland  with  Eugene,  in  our  own  State,  a  city  less 
than  one-tenth  as  big  as  Portland.    It  never  went  through 
bankruptcy.     Rates  have  been  lower  in  both  Tacoma  and 
Eugene  than  in  Portland.     Eugene  is  almost  out  of  debt, 
could  be  in  another  year  or  two,  and  think  of  the  valuable 
generating  and  distributing  .system  owned  by  the  enterpris- 
ing  city,    probably   worth   more   than   $5,000,000;    Tacoma 
worth  $30,000,000.    They  accumulated  capital  while  Portland 
accumulated  debt. 

WHAT    PEPCO    SATS   ABOtTT    ITSELF    AND    WHAT    FTS    INVESTORS    THINK 

The  Electrical  World,  an  organ  of  the  private-utility  in- 
terests, had  in  its  issue  of  July  22.  1939.  an  article  entitled 
"Offers  Utility's  Facilities  for  Bonneville  Power."  The  sub- 
title is  "Grifflth  tenders  lines  of  Portland  General  Electric 
to  help  make  the  Government's  project  a  success.  Says 
working  combination  would  preserve  private  investment  and 
give  people  abundance  of  power."  The  last  two  paragraphs 
of  this  article  are  so  striking  that  I  quote  them  in  entirety: 

A  program  of  cooperation  between  the  private  utilities  and  the 
Federal  Government  under  State  regulation  of  rates  and  practices 
win  bring  all  the  sound  benefits  of  Bonneville  to  the  people.  Mr. 
Griffith  said.  "Such  a  program  will  continue  the  employment  of 
our  highly  efficient  and  well-trained  employees  and  will  respect 
the  rights  and  equities  of  the  thousands  of  Investors  without  whose 
money  In  the  past  50  years  we  should  never  have  been  able  to 
lead  the  country  In  developing  the  uses  of  electricity  and  to  per- 
form a  wideispread  public  service  at  one  of  the  lowest  costs  on 
record." 

Mr.  Grifflth  Is  opposed  to  the  formation  of  public-utility  districts, 
for  he  sees  no  need  for  them,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of  present 
facilities  of  private  utilities  will  be  more  economical,  preserve  pres- 
ent Investments,  and  customers  get  the  benefit  of  the  Government's 
power. 

How  does  this  sound  from  a  man  whose  company  is  in 
bankruptcy  with  investors  organizing  to  try  to  salvage  at 
least  a  small  sum  from  an  apparently  hopeless  situation? 
Has  that  company  respected  the  rights  and  equities  of 
investors? 

The  State  utility  regulation  to  which  reference  is  made 
should  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  Oregon  investors  and 
rate  payers  who  have,  during  the  past  few  years,  failed  to 
receive  any  protection  through  State  regulation.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  I  desire  to  quote  from  a  statement  recently  made 
in  an  appeal  to  Congress  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Miller,  of  Salem.  Greg., 
chairman  of  the  protective  stock  and  bondholders'  committee 
of  Portland  Electric  Power  Co.  Incidentally.  I  might  suggest 
that  no  publicly  owned  utility  has  ever  yet  given  reason  for 
setting  up  a  protective  organization.  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Miller: 

However  since  this  concern  (the  Portland  Electric  Power  Co.  of 
Portland,  Oreg  )  has  been  a  controlling  factor  In  the  political 
de.-l:ny  of  Oregon  for  so  many  years  last  past.  It  no  doubt  will  b« 
very  hard  for  the  poor  investing  clUzen  to  protest  to  the  extent  of 
protecting  their  interests. 
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The  people  of  Oregon  have  patiently  waited  for  the  completion 
of  the  Bonneville  project,  thinking  that  they  were  to  receive  the 
direct  benefits  of  this  great  Improvement,  and  we  are  all  entitled 
to  Its  full  benefits  The  stockholders  and  bondholders  of  the  Port- 
land Eltctric  Power  Co.  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fraudulent 
n:anlpulatlons  of  Mr.  Griffith  and  his  cohorts  and  see  no  relief  In 
Elfjht  other  than  the  sale  of  the  holdings  of  the  company  through 
a  grotip  of  public-utility  district?,  or  as  a  whole  l'.i  one  district. 
and  thus  forever  eliminating  this  groat  octopus  that  has  preyed 
upon  the  pocketbooks  of  the  users  of  Its  service  on  one  hand,  and 
robbed  Its  security  holders  on  the  other  for  nearly  a  half  century. 

We  stockliolders  and  bondholders  ask  that  you  use  every  means 
available  to  prevent  tlie  SfKretary  of  the  Interior  from  entering  into 
any  arrangement  with  the  officials  of  the  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  or  any  of  its  agencies  in  connection  with  the  output  of 
Bonneville  power  until  a  settlement  can  be  reached  with  the 
creditors  of  this  company  (Portland  Electric  Power  Co.).  That 
such  a  contract  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  this  company 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  thousands  of  citizens  of  this  State 
as  It.  no  doubt,  would  be  used  to  Justify  some  little  reduction 
In  the  elcctrlc-currtnt  rate,  and  this  amplified  beyond  reason  to 
Ehow  why  the  value  of  the  assets  should  not  be  charged  down. 
Justifying  the  charge  down  of  these  securltlefi  way  beyond  any 
proportionate  reason. 

THE    TAX    ARCtJMENT 

Mr.  Griffith  is  further  quoted  In  the  Electrical  World  article 
on  the  matter  of  taxes.  It  would  interest  me  to  see  the  result 
of  a  computation  of  taxes  paid  by  Mr.  Griffith's  company 
compared  with  the  total  of  losses  sustained  by  his  so-called 
Investors: 

The  public  also  understands  that  the  low  rate  at  Bonneville  is 
passible  because  Bonneville  will  pay  no  taxes  whatever.  A  private 
development  of  such  magnitude  wouJd  have  to  earn  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  annuaUy  for  taxes  alone.  Thus  the  rate  at  which  power 
wlU  be  wholesaled  from  Bonneville  will  Include  nothing  for  taxes. 

The  people  of  Oregon  should  not  be  deceived  by  the  old 
arguments  so  often  made  that  the  utilities  pay  taxes.  The 
utilities  arc  not  taxpayers,  they  are  tax  collectors.  Wall 
Street  contributes  nothing  to  the  upkeep  of  Portland  or  to 
any  other  section  of  the  country  where  it  owns  the  utilities. 
Rates  are  kept  high  enough  so  that  a  small  percentage  is 
taken  out  of  the  contribution  of  the  users  of  electricity  and 
turned  over  to  the  public.  Publicly  owned  plants  do  the 
same  thing  except  that  they  turn  over  a  larger  percentage 
while  giving  lower  rates. 

tmi.rrY  transmission  lines  too  light 

The  companies  have  made  public  pleas  that  their  trans- 
mission lines  be  used  for  Bonneville  current.  The  truth  is, 
and  they  do  know,  that  their  lines  do  not  have  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  handle  Bonneville  power.  Of  course,  they  have 
distribution  systems  which  cannot,  under  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  created  by  the  companies  themselves,  be  ad- 
vantageously utilized. 

BONNEVILLB   CONTRACTS 

TTiere  is  much  talk  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  the 
National  Capital  about  the  pending  contracts  between  the 
Bonneville  administration  and  the  private  utilities  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  especially  the  Portland  Electric  Power 
Co.  and  the  various  subsidiaries  of  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share. 
Those  who  believe  that  Bonneville  should  be  used  for  the 
public  benefit  are  much  disturbed  by  constant  rumors  that 
the  officials  making  the  decisions  in  regard  to  contracts  may 
not  all  hold  the  public  interest  uppermost.  Thousands  of 
eyes  are  watching  every  move.  Assertions  of  those  in  charge 
that  they  favor  public  power  and  public  benefits  from  pub- 
licly developed  Bonneville  power  can  be  proven  only  by  their 
actions.  Before  contracts  are  signed  to  deliver  to  a  private 
utility  agency  such  valuable  public  assets,  there  should  be 
public  hearings.  Continued  bankruptcies,  increasing  debt 
burdens,  and  the  practice  of  absorbing  investors'  funds  with- 
out return  would  seem  to  indicate  that  most  careful  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  any  proposal  tc  make  such  a  company 
the  distributing  agency  for  government  power.  The  public 
interest  should  be  protected,  especially  in  dealing  with  a  com- 
pany which  is  just  undergoing  a  second  bankruptcy  and 
repudiating  obligations  to  over  20.000  Oregon  citizens.  The 
loss  in  one  iiiral  Oregon  county  alone  through  this  repudiation 
is  reported  to  be  $1,500,000.  Would  any  county  ever  have 
suHtred  such  a  loss  through  a  public-utility  district? 


No  one  doubts  the  good  Intentions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  is  directly  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration at  Bonneville.  The  situation  Is.  however,  extremely 
disturbing  over  this  great  project  which  has  been  for  many 
months  without  an  administrator.  Its  organization  is  being 
perfected  and  contracts  prepared  for  signatures  without  the 
guidance  of  a  permanent  administrator  who  will  have  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  contracts.  All  public 
power  proponents  tliroughout  the  country  have  awaited  for 
months  the  assignment  to  Bonneville  of  a  permanent  admin- 
istrator who  can  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
public-power-minded  people.  The  losses  incidental  to  the 
delays  in  action  have  been  tremendous,  not  only  financially 
but  in  public  confidence. 

PORTLAND  WILL  PROTECT  ITS   INTESISTS 

It  is  said  that  Portland  Is  conservative — too  mild  a  term 
for  the  citizens  of  Portland  if  they  listen  to  this  propaganda 
that  is  now  in  the  air.  They  are  just  plumb  foolish  if  they 
refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  is  thrown 
at  their  feet  by  having  the  tumbling  waters  of  the  Columbia 
River  to  light  and  heat  their  homes,  and  turn  the  wheels  of 
industry.  If  the  citizens  of  Portland  will  act  now  like  free- 
born  Americans  and  shake  off  the  clutches  of  the  Wall  Street 
octopus,  "the  world  Is  theirs  and  all  things  in  it." 

Portland  will  realize  that,  from  all  points  of  view,  "a  private 
monopoly  is  indefensible  and  intolerable." 


Dispelling  the  Fog  About  Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OK  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3, 1939 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  past 
few  weeks  a  series  of  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  designed  to  stir  hostility  among 
American  farmers  against  the  trade-agreements  program. 
Emotions  have  been  played  upon  to  create  opposition  to 
the  Hull  policy  of  entering  into  agreements  with  foreign 
coimtries  to  modify  reciprocally  the  multiplicity  of  barriers 
which  restricted  our  foreign  trade  and  destroyed  our  world 
markets  for  the  products  of  both  agriculture  and  industry. 

Opponents  having  no  real  basis  on  which  to  establish 
their  indictment  of  the  program  have  followed  the  time- 
worn  but  not  time-honored  practice  of  presenting  half 
truths,  ascribing  to  trade-agreements  results  arising  prl- 
mai-ily  fi'om  other  causes.  Studiously  selected  figures  show- 
ing increases  in  imports  of  agricultural  commodities  have 
been  and  still  are  used  by  frenzied  opponents  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  as  a  favorite  device  to  confuse  Ameri- 
can farmers.  With  no  regard  to  other  factors  these  same 
opponents  endeavor  to  discredit  Secretary  Hull's  efforts  to 
liberalize  trade  practices  by  focusing  the  farmers*  attention 
on  conclusions,  hastily  drawn,  that  the  increase  In  Importf. 
of  a  given  farm  commodity  measures  the  displacement  of 
American  farm  acreage.  It  does  not  require  much  reflect- 
tion  to  realize  that  such  a  conclusion  is  absurd. 

With  the  same  labored  care  used  to  emphasize  the  in- 
creases In  1937  of  carefully  selected  farm  products,  these 
opponents  fail  to  mention  that  while  these  imports  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  they  were  during  the  depression  years, 
they  are  smaller  than  they  were  during  any  year  between 
1922  and  1930.  Moreover,  they  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
obvious  fact  that  many  of  the  Increases  in  imports  in  1937 
of  the  sort  grown  on  American  farms  resulted  from  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  domestic  shortages  caused  by 
the  severe  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  and  that  these  Im- 
ports paid  the  full  duty  provided  for  in  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Act. 
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Furthermore.  If  It  Is  sound  reasoning  to  assume  that  an 
Increase  in  imports  of  a  given  farm-commodity  measures 
the  number  of  American  farm  acres  displaced— in  a  year 
when  domestic  supplies  were  reduced  to  a  point  below  ade- 
quate to  meet  home  requirements — how  many  more  millions 
of  American  farm  acres  were  displaced  in  1929  when  im- 
ports of  agricultural  products  were  30  percent  greater  than 
they  were  in  1937  and  allegedly  the  fanners'  welfare  was  so 
carefully  safeguarded. 

On  page  3543  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  there  appeared  a  table  showing  imports  in  1933  and 
1937  of  a  few  carefully  selected  agricultiu-al  products  fol- 
lowed by  the  sentence: 

One  has  only  to  read  It  (referring  to  the  table)  to  see  the 
reason  why  the  American  farmers  have  had  such  low  Income 
during  the  New  Deal   administration. 

Stnce  these  opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
seek  to  base  their  indictment  of  it  by  comparing  1933  fig- 
ures against  1937.  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  .have  a  fuller  disclo.sure  of  the  facts.  I  have  here  the 
same  table  used  by  these  opponents,  ha\'ing  added  thereto 
cash  farm  income  for  as  many  listed  items  as  there  are 
data  available.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  I  do  not  believe 
the  farmers  of  this  country — whose  memories  are  not  so 
short  lived  that  they  have  forgotten  the  hardships  and  suf- 
fermgs  they  experienced  prior  to  1933 — are  willing  to  return 
to  those  conditions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3, 1939 

Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beg  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  recent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  order  to 
answer  certain  reports  that  are  being  maliciously  circulated  to 
give  the  impression  that  I  favored  cutting  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wage  in  W.  P.  A.  projects. 

I  want  this  House  and  the  people  of  my  district  to  know 
that  these  reports  are  deliberate  distortions  of  the  truth. 

I  want  it  known  that  I  not  only  voted  against  but  fought 
against  cuts  in  the  prevaihng  rate  of  wage,  and  that  I  voted 
for  the  present  Woodrum  Act  under  protest,  only  because 
without  that  bill,  there  wculd  have  been  no  W.  P.  A.  at  all. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  my  district  know  that  I 
would  never  wilUngly  give  my  support  to  any  wage  cuts  in 
these  difficult  times;  but  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  will 
state  the  facts: 


Two  W.  P.  A.  bills  came  before  the  House,  one  known  as 
the  Casey  bill  and  the  other  the  Woodrum  bill.  The  Casey 
bill  provided  for  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage.  The  Wood- 
riun  bill  eliminated  it.  I  voted  for  the  Casey  bill  on  the 
(loor  of  the  House,  but  it  was  beaten.  When  the  Woodrum 
bill  came  up  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  I.  together 
with  all  right-thinking  Democrats,  fought  hard  to  defeat 
the  Woodrum  bill  in  its  present  form  and  to  retain  the 
prevailing  wage  rate.  The  committee,  however,  voted  to 
present  it  to  the  House  with  that  provision  eliminated  on 
June  30,  the  last  day  on  which  it  could  be  acted  upon  under 
the  law  as  it  existed  at  that  time.  To  have  voted  asrainst 
the  Wocdrum  bill  and  to  have  caused  its  defeat  would  not 
only  have  abolished  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage  but  would 
have  thrown  every  W.  P.  A.  worker  in  the  United  States  out 
on  the  streets  and  subjected  him  and  his  family  to  hard- 
ship, hunger,  and  misery.  Heaven  alone  knov/s  what  the 
consequences  might  have  been.  We  right-thinking  Demo- 
crats were  faced  with  the  alternative  of  accepting  the 
Woodrum  bill  as  it  then  stood  or  of  defeating  it  and  abol- 
ishing completely  the  entire  W.  P.  A.  set-up.  Obviously 
there  was  only  one  course  to  pursue  and  I  followed  it.  So 
did  373  other  Congressmen,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
President  finally  signed  the  bill  under  protest.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  have  been  working  night  and  day  since  this 
defeat  to  bring  about  before  this  session  adjourns,  a  rider  to 
another  bill  which  would  reestablish  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wage. 

Those  who  seek  to  criticize  my  vote  must  necessarily, 
therefore,  find  fault  with  every  Con^  rcssman  from  New  York 
County,  all  of  whom  voted  exactly  the  same  as  I.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  anyone  trying  to  make  the  people  of 
my  district  believe  that  I  deliberately  voted  against  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wage  is  engaged  in  an  outright  attempt  to 
deceive  the  people  and  I  am  sure  this  will  prove  in  the  very 
near  future  to  be  a  boomerang  to  those  who  are  attempting 
this  flagrant  deception  on  the  voters  of  the  Sixteenth  Con- 
gressional District. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  conceive  how  anyone  can 
say  that  I  would  vote  against  a  decent  rate  of  wages  which 
the  laboring  people  of  our  city  have  worked  to  establish  for 
25  years,  e.spocially  when  I  am  one  of  them,  being  myself  a 
member  of  an  American  Federation  of  Labor  unit. 

Let  the.se  destroyers  of  my  principles  and  character 
through  their  back-ailey  whisperings  be  men  and  come  out 
on  any  public  platform  where  I  will  meet  them  for  debate  at 
any  time  and  place  to  discuss  all  phases  of  my  life  and  its 
association  with  this  district. 

I  am  willing  to  match  my  contribution  to  the  general 
welfare  of  our  district  and  to  its  people  with  any  person  in 
the  district  who  so  wishes  to  engage  in  debate  with  me. 

My  paramount  thoughts  will  always  be  directed  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  my  district. 

I  include  herewith  a  letter  from  Congressman  Joseph 
Casey,  of  Massachusetts,  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
which  would  have  put  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage  into  the 
so-called  Woodrum  bill. 

House  of  Representattvis. 
Washington.   D.   C.   Auffust    3,   1939. 
Hon.  James  H.  Fat, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Jim:  It  has  come  to  my  attention   that   propaganda  has 
been  spread  in  your  district  to  the  effect  that  you  voted  against 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  on  W.  P.  A. 

It  was  I  who  made  the  fight  for  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
on  W  P.  A.  and  other  liberal  features  included  in  the  Casey  bill. 
Therefore,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  this  propaganda  is 
unqualifiedly  false  and  has  no  basis  in  fact.  You  worked  with  me 
and  supported  me  at  every  turn  in  my  attempt  to  pass  the  Casey 
bill  which  would  have  given  the  workingmen  in  your  district  who 
are  on  W.  P.  A.  a  square  deal. 

Let  me  add  that  in  your  first  year  of  office  you  have  proved  to 
me  that  you  are  a  supporter  of  liberal  and  humtme  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.     You  have  my  permis- 
sion to  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  E.  Caset. 
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Advantages  of  Denver,  Colo.,  as  the  Site  for  an 
Additional  Technical  Aeronautical  Research 
Laboratory 

.EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3, 1939 


STATEMENT  MADE  ON  JULY  14,  1939,  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  DEFICIENCIES  OF  THE  .XPPROPRIAITONS  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  PvEPRESEXTATIVES 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
statement  made  by  me  on  Friday  morning.  July  14.  1939. 
concerning  the  advantages  of  Denver.  Colo.,  as  the  site  for 
an  additional  technical  aeronautical  research  laboratory^ 

TECHNICAL   AZHONAtmCAL   I-ABORATOBT    AT  DEN\'ER,   COLO. 

Mr.  V/ooDRUM.  Mr.  LE^^^s.  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
fuch  statement  as  you  desire  to  make  in  reference  to  a  proposed 
item  in  the  bill  we  have  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I 
apprtciate  your  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  appear  this  morning. 

I  wish  to  speak  about  the  matter  of  technical  aeronautical  labo- 
ratories for  the  investigatioi  of  problems  in  aeronautics,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  high-altitude  location 
lor  such  a  laboratory. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia.  You  come.  I  believe,  from  a  city 
In  a  high  altitude? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  I  come  from  the  city  of  Denver,  which  is  a  mile 
above  the  sea. 

The  two  locations  which,  as  I  understand,  are  now  being  consid- 
ered are  one  at  Langley  Field  and  one  proposed  to  be  located  at 
Bunnyvale.  Calif.  Tliey  are  both,  of  course,  at  sea  level.  I  wish  to 
suggest  the  desirability  of  having  a  high-altitude  station,  and  in 
that  connection  to  refer  to  the  advantages  of  Denver. 

Tlie  need  for  these  technical  aeronautical  laboratories.  I  believe, 
has  already  been  drawn  to  your  attention.  I  understand  there  are 
In  Germany,  a  nation  comparatively  small,  geographically  speak- 
ing, as  many  as  five  such  laboratories. 

Mr.  Taber.  We  have  about  15  that  are  comparable  to  most  of  the 
ones  that  Germany  has. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  Is  not  my  understanding.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  United  States  Government  maintains  only  one  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  is  Wright  Field  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  there  Is 
el-'o  :;uch  a  station  at  Langley  Field.  There  Is  such  technical  work 
going  on.  comparable  with  a  great  deal  of  the  work  done  In  German 
laboratories.  In  about  15  different  colleges. 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  colleges;  yes. 

Mr.  Taeer.  They  do  work  In  connection  with  the  manufacturers 
and  the  Government. 

Mr.  Lrwts.  Tliat  really  enforces  the  point  I  had  In  mind.  All  of 
th05C.  I  submit,  are  at  or  very  near  to  sea  level,  and  In  order  at  sea 
level  to  simulate  conditions  at  high  altitudes  It  Is  neces.«;ary  to  have 
apparatus,  very  expensive  to  Install  and  to  operate,  which  even  then 
does  not  perfectly  simulate  high-altitude  conditions  and  conditions 
In  drier  regions.  At  Denver,  a  mile  above  the  sea.  we  have  the  thin 
dry  air  of  high  altitudes  and  therefore  ft,  Is  not  necessary  to  Install 
at  Denver  expensive  apparatus  to  simulate  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia.  HoW  large  an  amount  would  you 
fuegcst  be  appropriated  for  such  a  station  to  be  established  at 
Denver? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  unable  to  say  at  this  time,  but  I  shall  have  all  the 
technical  Information  in  a  very  few  days.  There  is  an  exhaustive 
study  being  made  by  the  aeronautics  department  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  on  that  very  subject,  and  that  data  will  be  here  within  a 
week  or  so.  This  proposed  station,  of  course.  Is  located  well  inland 
and  not  vulnerable  to  any  air  raids.  Then,  too.  we  have  a  climate 
which  is  particularly  favorable  for  flying.  There  were  last  year  360 
days  of  actual  flying  weather  in  Denver,  as  appears  from  the  records 

atLowrv  Field.  ^     ,     ^.  ^  „ 

At  Lowry  Field  we  have  an  Air  Corps  technical  school  which  Con- 
gress very  generously  provided.  The  citizens  of  Denver,  cooperating 
v,/ith  the  Federal  Government,  bought  and  donated  960  acres  of  land 
as  a  site  for  the  school  proper,  together  with  100  square  miles,  out  on 
the  plains  for  a  bombing  range.  There  are  at  the  school  proper  and 
nt  the  bombing  range  also,  very  extensive  runways,  which  are  neces- 
sary of  course,  in  that  high  altitude.  Not  one  of  the  runways  at 
Lowry  Field  with  the  extensions  now  being  provided  by  the  city, 
is  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  In  length,  and  opportunities  are 
available  for  still  further  extensions  11  desirable. 
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Denver  Is  already  a  center  of  considerable  aviation  activity. 
There  are  many  advantages  In  locating  such  a  technical  aeronau- 
tical laboratory  in  a  city  as  large  as  Denver,  which,  with  its  con- 
tiguous suburbs,  has  a  population  of  alwut  350.000.  I  may  add 
that  Donver  Is  a  very  friendly  and  cooperative  city.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  War  Department  and  the  Army  offlct-rs 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  they  never  have  had  greater  coopera- 
tion than  from  our  city  and  our  people. 

I  should  like  to  ask  permission,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Insert 
In  the  record,  at  the  end  of  my  oral  statement,  a  summary  of  som»» 
of  these  matters. 

Mr.  WooDKUM.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 
Mr    Lewis.  If  there  are  any  questions,  I  shall   be  very  glad  to 
answer  them. 

Let  me  add  that  the  school  site  proper  at  Lowry  Field — with  Ita 
buildings,   hangars,   and   extensive   runways — occupies   an   area   of 
1';.  square  miles.     On  the  plains,  a  few  miles  to  the  east.  Is  a  bomb- 
ing range  of  64.000  acres,  or  100  square  miles.     At  one  corner  of 
this  bombing  range  are  magazines  for  ammunition  storege  and  a 
large   auxiliary   landing   field.     I    surmise    that   there   will   be   no 
neces.«ity  for  the  acquisition  of  any  additional  land  for  the  location 
of   such   a   technical   aeronautical   laboratory   as  I   am   suggesting, 
because  probably  sufficient  space  may  readily  be  found  on  this  land 
already  acquired.     But  that,   of  course.   Is   a  technical  matter   of 
which  I  am  not  able  to  spenk  with  any  authority. 
Mr.  Ludlow.  How  far  is  this  site  from  Denver? 
Mr.  Lj-wis.  Do  you  mean  Lowry  Field? 
Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  One  square  mile  of  the  school  site  proper  Is  6'i  miles 
scuthea.«t  of  the  main  po.st  office  in  Denver  and  Is  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city.  Tlie  other  one-half  square  mile  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  east  is  just  outside  the  corporate  limits. 
This  school  site  proper  of  1'2  square  miles  and  the  bombing  range 
of  100  square  miles  have  been  donated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
city  of  E>enver  at  a  cost  to  our  citiz-ens  of  over  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  We;5t  Virginia.  How  much  money  are  you  asking 
for? 

Mr.  LEwns.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  specific  amount  at  this  time. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  project  should  be  started.  If  such  Is  the 
pleasure  of  the  committee.  I  shall  have  estimates  within  a  day  or 
two. 

This  bombing  range  starts  several  miles  to  the  east  of  the  eastern 
border  of  Lowry  Field  proper.  The  Denver  Municipal  Airport,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  In  the  United  States,  lies  due  north 
of  Lowry  Field  proper.  I  should  add  that  the  north-south  runway 
at  Lowry  Field,  perhaps  by  a  coincidence  originally.  Is  en  a  line  with 
the  north-south  runway  at  the  municipal  airport,  and  there  Is 
only  about  a  mile  In  between  these  runways  as  now  being  extended 
or  as  It  Is  now  proposed  to  extend  them.  So,  If  at  any  time  It  should 
be  desirable  to  connect  them.  It  could  be  very  readily  done,  which 
wculd  then  make  a  runway  about  4  miles  long. 

Mr  Woodrum.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 
Mr.  Lewis.  I  greatly  appreciate  your  courtesy  In  hearing  me  at 
this  time. 

(The  following  is  the  summary  permission  to  Insert  which  was 
given  by  the  chairman:) 

"Summarized  briefly,  Denver's  advantages  for  a  technical  aero- 
nautics laboratory  are  as  follows: 

•1.  Denver's  cool,  dry,  mild  climate  offers  many  advantages  to 
aviation.  This  applies  to  the  actual  treatment  and  fabrication  of 
materials  used  In  manufacturing  airplanes,  to  actual  flight  training 
and  experimentation,  and  to  the  general  health  and  welfare  of 
workmen 

"2  Flying  conditions  are  exceptional.  There  were  360  days  open 
for  flying  during  1933. 

••3.  Atmospheric  conditions  are  Ideal  for  observation  purposes. 
"4.  Denver  affords  the  Army  an  Ideal  Inland  location  making  It 
relatively  safe  fn  m  Invasion  by  any  hostile  force. 

"5  Denver  is  the  cnly  city  of  any  bl/.e  In  the  country  having 
Ideal  facilities  for  experimental  work  on  airplanes  at  an  tlcva- 
tlcn  of  over  5.030  feet  above  sea  level. 

"6.  Technical  advantages  favor  location  of  a  laboratory  In  Denver, 
as  a  means  of  testing  and  analyzing  altitude  characteristics  of  air- 
craft performance. 

"7.  Ample  space  would  appear  to  be  available  at  no  further  cost 
to  the  Government  at  Lowry  Field  for  the  construction  of  a  latwra- 
tory.  Additional  land  adjacent  to  this  site  i<  available  for  future 
expansion.  Other  areas  in  or  near  Denver  can  be  obtained  it 
location  at  LowTy  Field  docs  not  appear  desirable. 

"8.  Ample  runwavs  are  available  or  are  now  under  construction 
at  Lowry  Field  for  the  taking  off  and   landing  of   planes  under 

test. 

"9  The  only  large  suitable  bombing  area  Is  already  available 
within  7  miles  of  Lowry  Field  for  all  kinds  of  theoretical  and  actual 
bombing  research. 

•*10.  With  construction  work  that  is  now  under  way  extending 
the  north  and  south  runway  at  Lowry  Field  an  additional  half  mile 
to  the  north,  and  the  north  and  south  runway  at  the  Municipal 
Airport  which  Is  being  extended  an  additional  half  mile  to  the 
south,  the  two  rimways  being  practically  In  line,  there  will  be  a 
gap  of  only  1  mile  between  the  two  airports.  This  area  has  been 
surveyed  and  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  connect  the  two  runways 
to  provide  a  4-mlle  straightaway  runway.  Such  a  runway  wlU 
cross  East  Colfax  Avenue  which  is  on  United  States  Highway  Nos.  38 
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and  40  entering  Drnvrr.    But.  If  and  when  constructed.  It  wlU  not 
be-  a  difficixJt  mailer  to  ccnstruct  p.n  underpass  for  this  highway. 

"11.  IXnvcrs  public-school  syst*»m  Is  a  model  both  In  the  char- 
arvr  f  in5-.rucl!on  and  in  ph\"5;a'!  faculties.  A  variety  of  recrea- 
ticr.nl  fiiciinu-s  m  Denver  offers  opportunity  to  residents.  This 
tends  to  maintain  a  high  dtgroe  of  morale  among  personnel. 

•12.  Substantial  and  depenauble  utility  services  of  electric  light 
and  power,  gas.  te!''phcno  and  telegraph,  tramway  and  bus  are 
available  at  reasonable  service  rates. 

••13  Denver's  municipal  water  supply,  noted  for  Its  ptirlty,  Is 
available  at  reasonable  rates 

•"14.  Seven  railroads  s«Tve  Dmver  affording  excellent  and  ade- 
quate rail  transportation  In  all  directions  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Staus. 

'15  Paved  highways  cxu-nd  from  Denver  in  all  directions  and 
are  an  Inugral  part  in  the  major  highway  system  of  the  United 
States. 

"16.  Costs  of  living  per  family  In  Denver  are  lower  than  the 
United  States  avfage. 

"17.  In  1935  the  Beard  of  Army  OfBcers,  named  to  choose  the 
most  satisfactory  location  for  the  New  United  States  Army  Air 
Corps  Tcchuical  Sthixjl.  selected  Denver  after  weighing  carefully 
the  advantages  of  6^^me  87  cities.  Many  factors  were  considered, 
among  them  the  propcnderance  of  excellent  flying  conditions 
throuRhout  the  year,  mild  climate,  and  the  city's  excellent  educa- 
tional, recrcntlonal,  and  cultural  facilities  as  an  influence  upon  the 
morale  of  personnel. 

"18.  Denver  is  already  the  cmter  of  considerable  aviation  ac- 
tivity. It  is  on  the  direct  east  and  west  tran.scontlnental  route  nv.d 
on  the  through  route  from  Mexico  to  Canada.  The  United  States 
Army  Air  Corps  early  in  1938  estoblbhed  Its  Technical  School  In 
Denver  for  training  in  photography  and  armament.  The  school 
is  continuously  expanding  The  city  Is  headquarters  for  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Observation  Squadron  of  the  Colo- 
rado National  Guard  and  administration  headquarters  for  Con- 
tinental Air  Lines  operating  lietwcen  Denver  and  EI  Pafo.  United 
Air  Lines  tip^ratrs  direct  transcontinental  plnnes  through  the  city 
and  service  between  Denver  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Denver  is  located 
In  a  naturally  protected  area  and  is  less  vulnerable  In  case  of  war 
than  cities  In  areas  not  so  protected  " 

Congress  of  the  United  Statts. 

House  of  Representati\-zs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July   17.  1939. 
The  Honorable  Cr-nrroM  A.  Woodrum, 

Acting  C^atrman.  Deficiency  Subcommittee,  Appropriations 
Committee  House  of  Reprcsrntativcs,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Woodrtm:  At  the  henring  last  Friday.  July  14.  when 
I  emphasized  to  ycur  subcommittee  the  advantages  of  establish- 
ing a  technical  aeronautical  research  laboratory  at  Denver.  Colo., 
I  was  asked  to  sucgest  how  much  money  should  be  appropriated 
for  such  a  station.  I  was  not  then  bufflciently  lnformc<l  to  be  able 
to  answer. 

After  investigation  I  new  suceest  an  initial  appropriation  of 
I2.00O.000  for  inaugurating  this  project. 

I  shall  appreciate  your  communicating  this  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence   LEw^s. 


A  Practical  Peace  Proposal — Foreign  Policy  and 

War  Finance 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  August  3. 1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
people  want  peace.  They  want  to  stay  out  of  foreign  wars. 
Tlicy  are  not  "isolationists"  in  the  sense  that  they  are  unin- 
terested in  what  happens  in  other  parts  of  the  world  nor  in 
the  sense  that,  pushed  far  enough,  they  would  refuse  to  act 
in  defense  of  their  ideals.  Certainly  they  are  determined  that 
no  nation  shall  interfere  with  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  But  they  are  equally  determined  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  their  Nation  being  dragged  unnecessarily 
into  wars  abroad.  They  still  believe  that  peace  is  possible 
and  they  want  to  see  their  Government  strive  to  maintain  it. 
Many  polls  of  public  opinion  have  attested  to  this  general 
point  of  view. 

Therefore  it  is  no  more  than  natural  that  the  people — who, 
after  all,  have  always  paid  the  price  of  war — should  seek  out 
every  influence,  open  or  concealed,  which  may  drive  toward 
war.  And  it  is  equally  natural  that  they  should  be  demanding 
In  ever-increasing  numbers  that  should  war  ever  come  to 


this  Nation  again,  its  sacrifice  should  fall  equally  upon  all 
groups  and  classes.  This  is  the  drive  betiind  the  effort  to 
"take  the  profit  out  of  war." 

In  recent  years  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  begun  to 
believe  that  the  international  banker  exerts  an  uiidue  amount 
of  influence  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  every  nation.  This 
suspicion  may  be  just  or  unjust,  but  that  it  exists  on  a  wide 
scale  no  one  can  doubt.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  many  Amer- 
icans feci  uneasy,  for  example,  when  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch 
or  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  approach  Washington.  Ihey  believe 
that  the  influence  of  the  international  banker  was  a  great 
factor  in  causing  us  to  enter  the  last  Great  War. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  this  is 
that  in  time  of  war  more  than  at  any  other  time  money  lend- 
ing becomes  a  m.ost  profitable  business.  Writing  in  1919,  the 
historian  Brooks  Adams,  grandson  of  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  great-grandson  of  President  John  Adams,  said: 

Tlie  banker?,  as  a  class,  stayed  at  home,  and  th?  management  of 
all  busine^s  and,  above  all,  the  fixing  of  pilces,  fell  automatically 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  the  strongest. 

And  of  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles,  he  said: 

The  bankers  have  apparently  found  It  neces,sary  to  take  the 
settlement  of  a  peace  out  of  the  hand.s  of  the  nominal  political 
Biuhorities  and  come  to  some  agreement  among  themselves.  What 
that  agreement  is  we  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  may  never  know, 
save  as  events  discover  it  in  thr  futiire.  but  of  this  we  may  be 
certain:  It  will  be  an  agreement  which  will  conduce  to  the  further 
dominance  of  the  great  moneyed  interests. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Adams  has  overstated  the  case  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  point  of  view  he  expresses  is  one  in 
which  the  common  man  has  begun  to  believe. 

There  is  a  profound  popular  fear  lest  great  financial  inter- 
ests attempt  to  shape  the  policies  of  nations  in  ways  which 
ai-c  inimical  to  the  will  to  peace  of  every  population  on  this 
planet. 

HOW    CAN    THE    INFLtrENCE    OF    INTERNATIONAL    FINANCE    BE    REMO\'ED? 

Without  giving  any  views  now  on  what  our  foreign  policy 
shou'd  be  and  without  taking  any  position  for  or  against  the 
popular  opinion  that  "big  bankers  are  war  makers,"  let  us 
ask  how  any  possibility  of  such  influence  on  cur  own  Gov- 
ernment could  be  removed  forever,  particularly  as  far  aa 
foreign  policy  is  concerned. 

When  war  comes  and  national  safety  is  threatened,  then 
the  Nation  demands  the  full  allegiance  of  its  manpower  to 
fight  and  to  work;  it  relies  upon  its  factories  to  accelerate 
their  production.  It  goes  back  to  these  real  things — its  phy- 
sical wealth,  the  skill,  courage,  and  morale  of  its  men  and 
women,  its  factory  equipment  and  transportation  facilities. 
With  these  it  fights  the  enemy.  It  conscripts  and  mobilizes 
all  these  things  in  a  supreme  effort.  But  we  also  need  money 
to  fight  wars,  and  money  we  have  not  conscripted.  Instead 
of  conscripting  the  bankers  or  even  their  usurped  right  to 
create  the  money  of  the  Nation,  the  Government  goes  to  them 
with  tragic  humility  and  says:  "We  need  money.  We  will 
pledge  all  the  credit  which  belongs  to  the  Nation  and  its  peo- 
ple to  your  private  banking  system  if  you  will  monetize  that 
credit  and  our  ability  to  make  war  goods  for  us."  And  the 
banks  take  the  credit  of  the  whole  people,  and  they  monetize 
it  on  their  books,  and  they  lend  back  to  the  Government  huge 
sums  at  interest,  and  we  fight  the  war  by  borrowing  our  own 
credit  from  the  banks  who  create  no  arms,  breed  no  men, 
grow  no  food  supplies,  give  no  blood,  do  nothing  useful  in 
waging  war  except  to  manufacture  book  credits.  All  this  is 
very  profitable  to  the  bankers  but  it  fastens  a  strangehold  of 
debt  upon  the  community. 

But  if  ever  a  government  should  be  the  source  of  its  own 
money  and  not  the  borrower  of  it,  it  is  when  that  government 
is  fighting  for  its  life  and  conscripting  all  its  wealth,  except 
those  factories  for  making  money,  commonly  called  banks. 

Some  people  say  not  to  worry  about  wartime  finance  for 
the  astronomical  debts  then  contracted  will  never  be  repaid. 
But  if  they  will  never  be  repaid  what  is  the  sense  of  con- 
tracting them?  Why  not,  in  the  first  place,  issue  national 
credit,  debt  free,  and  cancel  it  through  taxation  as  we  fight 
the  war  and  destroy  the  munitions  we  make?  Why  not  con- 
script tlie  money-creatins  power  along  with  everything  else 
i  and  pay  for  the  war  as  we  go? 
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The  principle  of  setting  up  a  national  credit  account,  which 
is  a  correct  estimate  of  a  nation's  ability  to  produce  and 
deliver  goods,  has  been  known  for  20  years  and  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  an  abundant  literature.  Is  there  any  reason  in 
financial  technique  why  this  principle  is  not  feasible?  Can- 
not the  creation  of  new  credits  by  the  Government  itself — 
not  by  the  private  banking  system — be  joined  with  a  second 
principle — namely,  that  the  tax  rate  in  wartime  be  adjusted 
to  the  consumption  rate?  If  the  Government  creates  new 
credits  at  the  rate  of  wartime  production  and  retires  the  new 
money  through  a  tax  rate  adjusted  to  the  destruction  of  war 
poods,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  inflation.  Issue  new  debt- 
free  money  at  the  rate  of  production;  tax  the  new  money  at 
the  rate  of  con.sumption.  Now  add  to  these  two  principles 
the  principle  of  price  fixing,  always  adopted  in  time  of  war, 
and  you  will  have  an  impregnable  monetary  economy  to 
match  the  excellent  defenses  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Abraham  Lincoln  financed  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War  with  money  issued  directly 
by  the  United  States.  Why,  then,  could  it  not  be  done  again, 
and  made  an  integral  part  of  what  we  call  national  defense? 
If  debt-free  credit,  based  upon  the  Nation's  vital  assets  and 
its  economic  assets,  can  be  provided,  as  clearly  is  the  case,  then 
let  it  be  understood  that  should  this  Nation  ever  enter  a  war 
again  the  money  power  of  our  land  will  be  commandeered 
and  mobihzed  by  the  Governm.ent  to  fight  that  war. 

This  certainly  would  be  an  effective  way  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
the  people  about  the  influence  of  the  international  banking 
class  upon  foreign  policy.  For  if  bankers  pushed  us  into  war, 
they  would  have  to  pay  a  price  for  it.  And  the  price  would 
be  this:  That  as  a  measure  of  national  defense  the  sovereign 
Government  of  the  Nation  would  begin  to  create  its  own 
credit  instead  of  suffering  the  banks  to  continue  their  monop- 
oly of  the  money-creating  power.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  nearer  the  country  came  to  war,  the  nearer  would  ap- 
proach the  day  when  national  sovereignty  in  creating  money 
would  be  reasserted.  It  would  clearly  be  to  the  banker's  own 
interest  to  persuade  the  Nation  to  peace.  And  everyone  would 
understand  that  that  was  so. 

The  mere  announcement  that  such  a  policy  would  be  pur- 
sued would  make  it  plain  that  the  political  power  is  supreme 
In  America.  Every  citizen  would  know  that  the  destiny  of 
this  gi-eat  Nation  could  never  again  be  influenced  by  the 
financier  mind  bent  on  preserving  at  all  costs  the  old  inter- 
national financial  game.  Perhaps  a  measure  of  this  sort 
would  be  one  of  the  most  practical  steps  toward  peace  that 
could  be  taken,  for  certainly  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
would  attempt  to  bring  their  governments  to  a  similar  policy, 
once  it  was  understood. 

To  permit  the  money-creating  power  to  be  exercised  by  any 
person  or  agency  except  Government  is  WTong  and  always 
will  be  WTong.  But  if  that  be  WTong  in  time  of  peace,  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  greatest  injustice  of  the  ages  for  it  to  continue 
in  time  of  war.  For  then  the  Nation  takes  from  its  citizens 
some  of  their  private  rights — even  their  lives.  Surely  no  one 
can  defend  the  failure  of  that  same  Nation  to  reclaim,  then, 
the  public  right  to  create  its  own  money  and  utilize  its  own 
credit. 

Propo.sed  Changes  in  Federal  Trade-Mark  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3, 1939 


DIGEST  OF  PROPOSED   CHANGES   IN   FEDERAL   TRADE-MARK 
LAW  IN  H.  R.  6618  BY   CHAUNCEY  P.  CARTER 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  17. 
1939,  the  House  passed,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  H.  R. 


6618.  to  amend  the  Federal  trade-mark  law,  with  reference 
to  the  registration  of  trade -marks  used  in  commerce  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  certain  international  conventions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Tills  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Patents,  that  committee  not  yet  having  had 
hearings  thereon.  Since  Congress  will  likely  adjourn  within 
the  next  few  days,  no  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Senate  on 
the  bill  at  this  session,  but  It  will  hold  its  status  for  con- 
sideration at  the  next  session  of  Congress  which  will  con- 
vene on  January  3,  1940. 

Since  the  bill  is  higlily  technical  and  many  of  its  terms  are 
difficult  to  understand  by  the  laymen,  mider  leave  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  herewith  a  statement  in  the 
nature  of  a  digest  prepared  by  Mr.  Chauncey  P.  Carter,  of 
3111  Foxhall  Road,  Wasliington.  D.  C.  an  attorney  who  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  upon  all  laws  p>ertaining  to  trade- 
marks, and  who  has  made  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of 
this  bill: 

DIGEST  or  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  CHANCES  IN  FEDERAL  TRADE- 
MARK LAW  THAT  WILL  BE  EFV'ECTED  BY  THE  ENACTMENT  OF  H.  R. 
6618 

(By  Chauncey  P.  Carter) 

1.  Not  only  trade-marks  used  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
but  trade-marks  used  In  any  "commerce  which  may  be  lawfully 
regulated  by  Congress"  may  be  registered.  In  addition  to  covering 
commerce  within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  within  other  terri- 
tory over  which  the  Federal  Government  exercises  sole  Jurifdlctlcn. 
this  phra.se  presumably  extends  Federal  trade-mark  Jurisdiction 
Into  intrastate  commerce  in  basic  commodities  to  the  extent  that 

I    the  Supreme  Court  holds  such  commerce  subject  to  regulation  by 
,    the  Federal  Government.     Likewise,  the  language   se^ms  to  cover 
intrastate   commerce   through    the   malls.     Indeed,    the    Intention 
1    of  the  act  is  stated  therein  "to  regulate  commerce  within  the  con- 
trol   of   Congress     •     •     •     to   protect    registered    maiks   vised   In 
such  commerce  from  interference  by  State  legislation." 

2.  Foreign  trade-marks  used  In  commerce  which  m.ay  be  lawfully 
regulated  by  Congress  may  be  registered  even  If  such  marks  are  not 
registered  in  the  country  of  origin. 

3.  Marks  which  consist  of  or  comprise  deceptive  matter  or  matter 
which  tends  to  disparage  persons  living  or  dead,  institutions,  be- 
liefs, or  national  symbols  or  to  bring  them  into  contempt  are 
denied  registration. 

"4.  A  mark  will  not  be  denied  registration  (a)  on  the  ground  of 
descriptiveness  unless  when  applied  to  the  goods  of  the  applicant 
it  Is  merely  descriptive  of  them;  (b)  on  the  ground  of  being 
geographical  unless  when  applied  to  the  goods  of  the  applicant  it 
is  primarily  geographical;  (c)  as  a  personal  name  unless  It  Is  pri- 
marily a  surname. 

5.  The  special  provision  for  registration  of  ordinarily  unregis- 
trable marks  that  were  in  exclusive  use  for  10  years  next  preceding 
February  20,  1905,  is  dropped  but  in  its  place  there  is  a  provision 
for  registration  of  descriptive  or  geographical  marks  or  surnames 
that  have  "become  distinctive  of  the  applicant's  goods  In  (Fed- 
eral) commerce."  Substantially  exclusive  use  of  such  a  mark  In 
Federal  commerce  for  2  years  may  be  accepted  by  the  Commissioner 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  distinctiveness,  and  presumably 
the  Commissioner  will  accept  an  affidavit  to  that  effect. 

6.  Marks  used  In  Federal  commerce  to  distinguish  services  are 
now  registrable  with  the  same  effect  as  marks  used  to  distinguish 
articles  of  merchandise.  Likewise,  marks  used  to  show  that  the 
applicant  certifies  the  goods  as  to  origin,  material,  mode  of  manu- 
facture, quality,  or  other  characteristic. 

7.  Collective  marks  are  now  defined  to  mean  "marks  lawfully 
used  by  two  or  more  persons"  and  to  include  "Indications  of 
regional  origin." 

8.  The  use  of  marks  by  related  companies  is  validated,  and  the 
relationship  may  be  "by  stock  ownership,  contractual  relationship, 
or  otherwise." 

9.  The  practice  of  disclaiming  unregistrable  matter  Is  specifically 
approved  and  It  is  provided  that  such  disclaimer  shall  not  preju- 
dice or  affect  the  applicant's  or  owner's  rights  then  existing  or 
thereafter  arising  in  the  disclaimed  matter. 

10.  Certificate  of  registration  Is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
validity  of  the  mark  and  of  registrant's  exclusive  right  to  use  the 
same  in  Federal  commerce.  It  Is  slIso  notice  of  the  registrant's 
claim  of  ownership. 

11.  When  a  registration  Is  transferred,  the  new  owner  may 
secure  a  new  certificate  in  his  own  name. 

12.  Registrations  may  be  amended  or  dlFclaimed  provided  thl« 
does  not  "require  republication."  It  Is  not  clear  what  amend- 
ments or  disclaimers  would  not  require  n  publication. 

13.  Certified  copies  of  Patent  Office  records  and  certificates  of 
regi.stratlcn  have  the  siime  evidentiary  value  as  the  original  records. 

14.  Mistakes  occurring  In  registrations  through  the  fault  of  the 
applicant  may  be  corrected  If  the  mistake  occurred  in  good  faith. 

15.  Registrations  are  to  be  canceled  at  the  end  of  5  years  unless 
within  the  last  3  months  the  registrant  files  an  affidavit  of  use  or 
sufficient  excuse  for  nonuse. 

16   Renewals  may  be  effected  within  3  months  after  expiration 
'    on  payment  ol  penalty. 
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.  17.  Trad'-m«rks  may  be  traiiBferred  without  the  good*ai  of  the 

b -        "Aclcnowtr'jRmcnt  shall  be  priaia  facie  cviUencu  cf  the 

,  of    the   n^sifnimcnt.    and    when   rcrordcd    In    the    Patent 

Gi;i^'  .  -e  record  aliall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  execution  "  An 
R-Mnnn-.cnt  Is  no  longer  void  as  at;ainst  a  subsequent  purchaser 
for  a  valuable  conpUIcratlon  without  notice,  provided  it  is  recorded 
pnrr  to  such  subfrquent  purchase. 

18  For  good  cause  shown,  the  30  days  provided  for  flllr^g  oppo- 
sition n;ay  be  extended  by  the  Commissioner. 

19.  After  10  v*^rs  from  date  of  regietrailon  (or  in  the  eafs  of 
marks  now  registered  after  10  yeius  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  I  regl.stratlon.<!  may  rnly  be  canceled  for  fraud  in  obtaining  the 
same  or  on  the  ground  that  the  reclstcrcd  mark  Is  deceptive, 
6cand.i!ou.=.  public  pmporty,  etc  ,  or  becatise  It  Is  the  name,  por- 
trait, or  .signature  of  a  living  Individual. 

20  After  the  period  for  canrelixtirn  has  expired,  the  right  of  the 
re<^istrant  to  u^e  his  mark  In  Federal  commerce  shall  be  Incon- 
teftablp.  and  the  reglatration  Is  no  longer  subject  to  Interference 
prrceedlngs. 

21  The  doctrine  of  Ip.rhes  and  arqulc-cence  Is  made  applicable 
to  trade-mark  registration  proceedings. 

22  When  there  ha.«<  been  honest  concurrent  use  of  any  given 
mark  in  Federal  commerce  for  not  less  than  5  years  without  pro- 
test the  Patent  Offlce  or  the  courts  may  grant  more  than  one 
repi.^tration  subject  to  such  limitations  and  conditions  as  to  mode 
or  place  of  use  of  such  marks  as  may  be  requued  to  minimize  the 
probability  of  confusion. 

23  Ihe  act  of  1920  is  replaced  by  a  "supplemental  register"  on 
which  may  be  placed  such  marks  as  a  "package,  configuration  of 
goods.  •  •  •  slogan,  or  phrase"  or  other  descriptive  mark,  as 
well  as  geoeraphlcal  marks  and  surnames  "capable  of  distii^guish- 
Ing  the  applicants  gocds"  and  which  have  been  In  bona  .Ide  use  In 
Pcdcrul  commerce  fur  not  lcs.3  than  1  year  Applicatiou.s  for  suca 
re-glstration  will  not  be  advertised  for  opposition  purposes  but  the 
rci^istrations  may  be  canceled.  To  facilitate  foreign  protection, 
the  1  year's  use  may  be  waived.  The  term  ;-nd  renewal  privileged 
for  marks  on  the  supplemental  register  is  the  same  as  for  marks 
on  the  principal  regL«ter  but  marks  on  this  register  may  not  be 
assigned  without  the  goodwill  of  the  business  Registration  on  the 
supplemental  register  13  notice  of  the  registrants  claim  of  owner- 
ship. Such  rcgl.'^.tratlcns  are  net  effective  again.st  Importation  cf 
gix;ds  bearing  an  infringing  mark.  The  ceriiflcates  of  supple- 
mental registration  are  to  be  conspicuously  different  from  those 
for  th?  principal  register. 

24  The  legal  notices  of  registration  are  expanded  to  include  the 
letttT  R  within  a  circle  or  the  letters  T  M.  R  in  an  ellipse,  and  if 
no  prescribed  notice  Is  used,  no  profits  or  damages  may  be  re- 
cox'ered  from  an  infringer  unless  he  .was  given  actual  notice.  For 
foreign  marks  the  notices  legally  tiSPd  in  the  home  country  are 
sufficient. 

25  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  issnae  a  single  certificate 
of  registration  to  cover  goods  in  several  clashes 

26  The  fee  for  an  appeal  is  increar.cd  to  $20;  transmitting  In- 
ternational applications  to  $10:  and  for  Issuance  of  new  certificate 
of  assignee  or  for  cfrtiflcate  of  correction  of  registrant's  mistake 
the  fee  l.s  fixed  at  $10 

27  To  falsely  Indicate  that  goods  or  services  are  the  goods  or 
services  of  a  person  w'.io  shall  have  refistered  a  mark  Is  now 
punishable  as  Infringement  In  court  actions  the  certificate  of 
reRl.'^tratlon  is  admi-ssible  in  evidence  and  shall  be  prima  faclo 
evidence  of  plaintiffs  exclusive  rlRht  to  the  use  of  the  mark 
therein  described  on  the  goods  therein  specified  and  after  the 
period  for  cancelation  has  expired  such  certificate  Is  evidence  that 
con  only  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  registration  was  obtained 
fraudulently;  that  the  mark  has  been  abandoned;  that  It  was 
used  prior  to  plaintiff's  use;  or  that  It  is  a  fair  u.se  of  the  defend- 
ant's own  name  or  of  the  rightful  name  of  the  goods. 

28  A  succes"5ful  plaintifT  may  have  in  addition  to  injunction, 
defendant's  profits.  h(s  own  dama<ies  and  In  the  d^sri^tlon  of  the 
court  the  costs  of  the  action.  Triple  damages  may  still  be  awarded. 
The  court  is  given  full  power  to  rectify  the  register. 

29.  It  is  made  a  criminal  offense  subject  to  Imprisonment  and  or 
fine  to  knowingly  introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction  or  to 
receive  or  to  knowingly  transport  in  Federal  commerce  a  mar'ic 
which  Is  identical  with  or  substantially  indistinguishable  from  a 
mark  on  the  princ.pal  register  or  to  introduce  in  Federal  com- 
merce goods  bearing  a  false  notice  of  registration 

30.  The  provisions  aimed  at  Importation  of  goods  bearing  In- 
fringing or  misleading  marks  are  improved  and  full  effect  is  given 
to  the  international  conventions  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party,  reserving  like  benefits  to  our  own  citizens. 

31  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  affix  a  mark  to  the  goods;  It  Is 
BUfficitnt  if  It  IS  used  In  the  advertisement  or  sale  thereof  In  Federal 
commi^rce. 

32  Discontinuance  of  use  for  2  years  shall  be  prima  facie  aban- 
c'  ■  It  is  also  an  abandonment  when  any  conduct  of  the 
i<  !t  causes  the  mark  to  lose  its  significance  as  an  indication 
ol  cngm. 

33.  The  act  will  net  come  into  force  for  60  days  after  enact- 
ment. Registrations  under  the  1905  law  will  continue  in  force  and 
may  bo  renewed  under  the  new  act  and  in  the  me.uiiime  will  have 
tlie  beneHts  of  the  ut.*-  act.  Marks  registered  under  the  10-year 
proviso  of  the  1905  law  will  be  deemed  to  have  become  distinctive 
of  the  registrants  goods  in  Federal  conmierce  and  will  be  renew- 
able accordingly.     Registrations  granted  under  the   1920  law  will 


expire  in  20  years  from  date  of  registration  and  may  not  be  re- 
newed unless  r.  n'^wal  Is  reqvlred  to  support  correspoudir.g  foreign 
registration.  In  the  meantime,  th^y  shall  have  the  benefits  of 
marks  on  the  supplementary  register. 


United  States  Foreign  Trade  During  the  Fii-st  Six 

Monttis  of  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oy 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF   CALIFOUNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3, 1939 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  I  like  to  keep  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  my  constituents  at  heme  up  to 
date  on  foreign-trade  figures,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  table,  v.'hich  presents  certain  facts  with  regard 
to  that  foreipn  trade  cf  the  United  States.  The  table  con- 
cerns the  trade  for  the  first  6  months  of  each  year  from  1929 
through  193D.  I  am  sure  that  all  who  read  this  will  find  it 
of  great  interest  and  value.  It  shows  that  exports  during 
the  first  half  of  1939  were  greater  than  during  the  same 
period  of  1936,  and  that  1939  Imports  for  the  6-mcnth 
period  were  less  thr.n  they  were  during  1936.  As  compared 
with  the  same  period  cf  1933,  the  low  of  the  depression, 
exports  during  the  first  half  of  1939  were  larger  by  112 
percent  while  imports  were  85  percent  greater. 

Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  flnt  half  1929-38 
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>  ImfKirt  l)al<uic<-;  for  the  entire  12  months  these  yean  bad  an  export  balance. 

•  rnliminury. 

One    Hundred    and    Fiftieth    Anniversary   of   the 
United   States  Customs  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1, 1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  House  and  the  country  to  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice, celebrated  August  1,  this  year.  The  Customs  Service,  as 
the  Speaker  well  knows,  is  the  organization  which  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  tariff  law  and  the  collection 
of  customs  duties.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  organizations  of 
our  Government,  which  in  romance  and  progress  has  few 
parallels  in  the  Federal  structure.  Customs  employees, 
nearly  10.000  in  number,  are  scattered  in  48  customs  col- 
lection districts  throughout  the  United  States,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  certain 
foreign  countries,  whore  they  protect  the  Government's  in- 
terests, and  handle  expeditiously  the  infinite  v^olume  of  im- 
port business  wliich  yearly  account  for  millions  of  dollars 
in  revenue. 
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Among  the  most  important  governmental  investigative 
imits,  and  probably  the  least  known  to  the  general  public, 
is  the  investigative  arm  of  the  Customs  Service,  known  as  the 
Customs  Agency  Service,  which  really  had  its  inception  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  first  tariff  act  in  1789.  The 
Customs  Agency  Service,  a  mobile  force  of  agents  who  have 
been  called  the  "eyes  and  ears"  of  the  Secretary,  is  charged 
with  detecting  and  investigating  frauds  on  the  customs 
revenue,  and  violations  of  customs  statutes.  The  duties  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Customs  Agency  Service  embrace  the 
entire  field  of  customs  procedure,  both  routine  and  tech- 
nical. These  customs  investigative  ofacers.  in  addition  to 
original  investigations  developed  by  them,  investigate  and 
report  upon  all  matters  brought  to  their  attention  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  departmental  officials,  collectors 
of  customs,  and  other  customs  administrative  officers,  with 
re.'-.pect  to  smuggling,  undervaluation,  and  classification  of 
imported  merchandise,  customs  procedure,  and  other  related 
and  miscellaneous  subjects.  Moreover,  all  investigations  in- 
volving frauds  or  violations  of  the  customs  statutes  are  re- 
quired by  regulations  to  be  referred  to  the  Customs  Agency 
Service. 

All  criminal  cases  incident  to  seizures  effected  by  the 
Customs  Service  are  investigated,  reported,  and  followed 
through  the  courts  by  customs  agents,  who  collaborate  with 
the  United  States  attorneys  in  the  actual  presentation  of 
testimony  during  trials,  thereby  materially  assisting  in  secur- 
ing a  high  pt-rcentage  of  convicticns. 

Civil  liabilities  in  connection  with  seizures  under  the  tariff 
act  are  also  investigated  by  customs  agents,  such  as  peti- 
tions for  remission  of  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and 
offers  in  compromise. 

In  addition  to  custcms  agents,  who  are  highly  specialized 
officers,  there  is  a  uniformed  force  in  the  Customs  Agency 
Service  known  as  customs  patrol  inspectors,  who  police  the 
vast  sea  and  land  borders  of  our  country  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, in  automobiles,  and  in  boats  to  detect  and  prevent  the 
ille?:al  introduction  of  merchandise  and  contraband  into  our 
country. 

Principally  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  verifying 
foreign  market  values  abroad,  to  the  end  that  the  proper 
dutiable  rates  may  be  assessed  on  importations,  the  Customs 
Agency  Service  maintains  offices  in  Europe,  Canada,  the 
Orient,  and  Cuba.  Each  foreign  office  is  in  charge  of  an  offi- 
cer known  as  a  Treasury  attache,  who  directs  the  activity  of  a 
staff  of  trained  investigators  speaking  the  language  of  the 
country  where  stationed.  These  customs  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers also  keep  informed  of  movements  of  narcotics  and  report 
to  the  Department  any  contraband  destined  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States.  Many  seizures  have  been  due  in  large 
measure  to  advance  information  furnished  of  shipments  cf 
contraband  destined  for  our  shores  from  foreign  countries. 

The  annals  of  the  Customs  Agency  Service  are  replete  with 
countless  cases  of  detection  and  frustration  of  well-laid 
schemes  to  smuggle  both  contraband  and  noncontraband  and 
defraud  the  customs  revenue  by  various  and  sundry  ingenious 
methods,  the  counterpart  of  which  has  never  been  plotted 
even  in  fiction.  Naturally,  the  more  colorful  cases  are  those 
pertaining  to  the  ancient  crime  of  smuggling,  practiced  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  and  before.  The  governments  of  the 
world  may  hope  only  to  restrict  the  scope  of  this  cffcnse 
against  their  revenues.  Therefore,  their  principal  endeavor 
is  to  restrain  violators  and  circumscribe  within  narrow  bounds 
their  nefarious  trafficking.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  mission  of 
the  Customs  Agency  Service. 

Time  will  permit  me  to  speak  of  but  a  few  of  the  more 
important  and  publicized  smuggling  cases  of  recent  years, 
which  owe  their  successful  detection  and  prosecution  largely 
to  the  tireless  efforts  and  relentless  investigation  of  that 
small  group  of  revenue  officers  who  compose  the  Customs 
Agency  Service. 

The  largest  seizure  of  smoking  opium  ever  effected  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  was  made  by  cus- 
tcms officers  at  Honolulu  on  August  30.  1928.  The  opium 
was  found  concealed  in  a  shipment  of  65  cases  of  assorted 


merchandise  shipped  from  Hong  Kong  and  consisted  of  3.338 
5-tael  tins,  each  tin  holding  6^  ounces  of  smoking  opium, 
the  total  net  weight  of  the  opium  being  22,253  V3  ounces. 

At  the  present  time  it  would  appear  that  narcotic  smug- 
glers are  afraid  to  gamble  everything  on  large  shipments  of 
illicit  drugs,  and  indications  are  that  they  are  employing 
false  compartments  in  trunks  and  hand-baggage  for  conceal- 
ment purposes,  and  often  employ  seamen  to  smuggle  smaller 
quantities  of  dope  concealed  on  their  persons. 

Before  the  effects  of  the  Treasury  Department's  intensified 
campaign  against  narcotic  smuggling  began  to  be  really  felt 
well-organizod  international  drug  rings  commonly  despatched 
truly  commercial  ships  of  narcotics,  which,  if  seized,  would 
involve  the  loss  of  small  fortimes  and  which,  if  successfully 
smuggled  through,  would  supply  the  needs  of  addicts  for 
many  months. 

Examples  of  such  large-scale  smuggling  efforts  were  the 
following  seizures  made  by  customs  officers  in  1930: 

The  seizure  of  17.500  ounces  of  morphine  at  New  York  on 
the  steamship  Alcsia,  the  contraband  having  been  shipped  by 
a  fictitious  consignor  at  Istanbul,  Turkey,  consigned  "to 
order";  the  seizures  on  March  4  and  12,  1930,  of  two  trunks 
belonging  to  a  well-known  drug  smuggler,  the  first  trunk  con- 
taining 51  pounds  of  heroin  and  104  >  2  pounds  of  moiiJhine, 
and  the  second  trunk  containing  56  pounds  of  heroin  and  66 
pounds  of  morphine.  The  carrier  of  this  shipment  fled  to 
England  before  he  could  be  apprehended,  but  was  arrested  in 
that  country  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Two  very  important  drug  seizures  were  made  at  New 
York  in  1931.  On  April  24  of  that  year  customs  officers  at 
New  York  seized  3,568  ounces  of  heroin.  7,050  ounces  of 
morphine,  and  1,100  bricks  of  raw  opium,  each  brick  weigh- 
ing 14.25  ounces.  These  drugs  were  concealed  in  17  cases 
manifested  as  cottons  shipped  from  Hamburg  on  the  steam- 
ship Mihmukee.  On  January  29,  1931,  customs  officers  at 
New  York  seized  529  tins  of  smoking  opium,  of  a  total  net 
weight  of  3,306  ounces  on  the  British  steamship  Raby  Castle. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  seizure  was  the  fact  that  the 
discovery  of  fresh  paint  on  one  of  the  masts  below  deck 
aroused  suspicion  and  revealed  that  the  mast  was  hollow 
and  the  opium  concealed  therein. 

On  April  7,  1932,  105  ounces  of  morphine  and  1.760  ounces 
of  heroin  fell  into  the  hands  of  customs  at  New  York  when 
examination  of  five  packing  cases  manifested  as  toys  and 
carried  from  Prance  on  the  steamship  He  de  France  dis- 
closed the  drugs  concealed  under  waterproof  paper.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  18-ounce  bricks  of  raw  opium 
bearing  the  label  of  a  well-known  Greek  smuggler  from 
Istanbul  were  found  on  the  steamship  Sinaia  during  1932. 

During  1933,  a  concerted  drive  was  made  by  customs 
agents  against  smugglers  of  watch  movements,  with  the 
result  that  movements  seized  represented  a  value  of  $130,000. 
Convictions  of  the  more  notorious  offenders  were  obtained. 
Earlier  in  the  year,  customs  officers  at  San  Francisco  were 
successful  in  discovering  and  seizing  920  tins  of  .';moking 
opium  of  6-3  ounces  each.  20  tins  of  smoking  opium  of  IVa 
ounces  each.  84  ounces  of  morphine,  and  6  ounces  of  heroin. 
These  drugs  were  concealed  in  50  drums  of  wood  oil  com- 
ing from  Shanghai.  The  seizure  resulted  from  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  narcotic  agents  Into  the  activities  of  the 
Ezra  brothers,  Judah  and  Isaac.  The  Ezra  brothers  re- 
ceived sentences  of  12  years  each. 

When  the  steamship  President  Hoover  docked  at  Honolulu 
on  November  15,  1935,  enroute  to  San  Francisco  from 
Manila,  via  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  and  Yokohama,  the 
customs  searching  squad  found  220  G^^-ounce  tins  of  smok- 
ing opium  concealed  in  three  leather  suitcases  In  a  steerage 
stateroom  occupied  by  six  Chinese.  The  Chinese  were  ques- 
tioned, but  succeeded  in  proving  their  innocence,  and  were 
released.  A  fingerprint  found  on  one  of  the  tins,  corre- 
sponded with  one  cf  the  fingerprint  impressions  of  the 
Chinese  cabin  boy  who  had  access  to  the  steerage  compart- 
ment where  the  opium  was  found.  In  the  meantime,  the 
President  Hoover  had  departed  for  San  Francisco  with  the 
cabin  boy  on  board.    However,  he  was  apprehended  at  San 
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Francisco  and  returned  to  nonolulu,  where  he  was  sentenced 
to  4  years'  imprisonment. 

In  1936  customs  officers  at  New  York  broke  up  one  of  the 
most  important  narcotic  srauseling  organizations  which  had 
operated  in  recent  years.    This  ring  was  headed  by  Morris 
"^       Schatz.  notorious  New  York  gangster,  who  employed  seamen 
•     on  French  and  American  vessels  as  drug  carriers.    In  con- 
.nection  with  this  case,  large  narcotic  seizures  were  made  on 
the  steamship:-  Nt'w  York.  Up  dc  France,  and  Manhattan, 
and  nine  pei-sons  were  arrested.    Schatz  was  sentenced  to  25 
years'  imprisonment  and  $45,000  fine,  while  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant,  a   Curcican.   nameJ   Serafino   Mancuso,   received   a 
sentence  of   40   years  and   $40,000   fine.     Other  sentences 
ranged  from  1  year  to  10  years. 

Of  particular  interest  and  importance  in  1936  was  the  so- 
called  Molly  Wendt  ca.so.  which  involved  the  attempt  of  a 
'^  Eurasian  girl  to  smuggle  54  pounds  of  pure  heroin  into  the 
pert  of  Los  Angeles  concealed  in  a  false-bottomed  trunk. 
The"  customs  guard,  who  examined  the  trunk,  noted  that  it 
had  unu.sual  rounded  edges.  When  he  inserted  the  blade  of 
a  knife  in  a  corner  of  the  trunk  the  heroin  trickled  out. 
Molly  Wendt.  whose  true  name  was  Wen,  was  immediately 
airested.  Investigation  disclosed  that  the  girl  was  merely  a 
carrier  for  international  narcotic  smuggling  operations  out 
of  Shanghai.  Its  leader,  a  notorious  Polish  smuggler,  was 
traced  to  Habana.  where  he  had  gone  to  conclude  arrange- 
ments for  the  smuggling  of  drugs  into  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  He  was  expelled  from  Cuba  and.  enroute  to  New 
York  by  sea.  committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself  with 
the  cord  of  his  bathrobe.  His  principal  associate  in 
Shanghai,  a  French  national,  disappeared  when  he  learned 
of  the  seizure.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  found  in  a  dying 
condition^  a  vacant  lot  in  an  outlying  quarter  of  Shanghai. 
Tlie-eaxise^of  his  death  was  poison,  but  whether  this  was 
self-administered  is  not  known.  However,  since  he  had  ap- 
parently been  carried  to  the  lot  by  others  and  thrown  there 
to  die.  it  would  appear  that  he  did  not  commit  suicide  but 
was  "taken  for  a  ride"  in  typical  gangster  fa.shion  by  persons 
who  feared  that  their  own  names  might  be  divulged. 

The  outstanding  narcotic  case  developed  in  1937  was  the 
so-called  Katzenberg-Lvovsky  investigation  conducted  jointly 
by  narcotic  and  customs  agents.  Tliis  investigation  dated 
back  to  the  year  1935.  when,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived, a  group  of  narcotic  traffickers  in  New  York  conceived 
a  plan  of  smuggling  narcotics  into  the  United  States  in  the 
baggage  of  astensible  round-the-world  tourists.  Indictments 
were  returned  on  November  30,  1937,  at  New  York,  charging 
some  32  persons  with  conspiracy  to  smuggle  narcotics  and 
with  related  offenses.  Emissaries  of  this  organization  went  to 
Shanghai 'Where  they  procured  heroin  and  morphine  which 
had  been  obtained  in  Tientsin,  brought  to  Shanghai,  there 
packed  In  steamer  trunks,  and  then  transported  in  bond 
through  Franco,  and  from  thence  to  the  port  of  New  York, 
where  It  was  smuggled  through  the  customs  by  the  conniv- 
ance of  several  minor  customs  employees.  These  employees 
were  al^o  indicted. 

From  October  1935  to  February  22.  1937.  members  of  this 
group  made  six  trips  to  Shanchai  and  succeeded  in  smuggling 
into  the  United  States  an  estimated  total  of  649  kilograms 
of  pure  heroin  at  a  total  net  profit  of  $519,220.  The  man  with 
whom  they  associated  in  Shanghai  was  a  well-known  Greek 
trafficker.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  drugs  men- 
tioned would  supply  10.000  addicts  for  a  year. 

Besides  uncovering  the  important  drug  smuggling  ring  in 
the  United  States,  evidence  was  obtained  during  the  course 
of  the  Investigation  implicating  notorious  narcotic  suppliers 
In  China.  "Rus  infomiation  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chinese  authorities  in  Shanghai. 

Another  highly  important  investigation  in  1937  resulted 
in  seizures  of  narcotics  on  the  steamships  Manhattan  and 
President  Harding  and  the  arrests  of  10  persons,  all  of  whom 
received  substantial  prison  sentences.  The  leader  of  this 
ring,  an  ex-seaman  named  Joseph  John  Aveta.  alias  "Jo-Jo," 
who  had  waxed  prosperous  through  dope  smuggling,  received 
a  sentence  o£  17  yeais. 


The  second  largest  seizure  of  smoking  opium  effected  since 
the  seizure  at  Honolulu  in  1928.  referred  to  above,  occurred 
in  New  York  on  Augiist  20,  1938.  and  consisted  of  1.300  tins 
of  smoking  opium,  weighing  8.233  ounces,  net.  This  opium 
was  recovered  from  the  river  bottom  attached  to  a  rope  and 
grappling  hook  tied  to  the  stern  of  a  deserted  junk  boat,  the 
location  being  in  the  vicinity  where  the  British  steamship 
Glaucus  had  been  previously  docked.  Tlie  owner  of  the  junk 
boat  was  arrested  and  convicted. 

A  total  of  5.524  ounces  of  smoking  opium  was  fotind  con- 
cealed in  the  fuel  tanks  of  the  steamship  SHveryeio  by 
customs  ofiTicers  at  New  York  on  November  16.  1938. 

Just  when  it  would  appear  that  raw  opium  seizures  during 
1938  would  be  smaller  than  in  recent  years,  an  Italian  and 
Yugoslav  smujglini  ring  operatin^r  cut  of  the  ports  of  Susak, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Marseille  made  two  large  shipments  of  this 
drug  on  sister  ships  of  an  Italian  steamship  line,  the  i4rsa 
and  the  Ida.  The  Ida  shipment  was  dispatched  to  the  port 
of  New  York,  as  seems  to  be  traditional  with  European  smug- 
glers, but  the  Arsa  consignment  was  sent  to  a  smaller  port, 
Savannah,  Ga..  in  the  hope  that  it  would  pass  through  the 
limited  cU:-toms  personnel.  However,  throueh  the  vigilance 
of  all  branches  of  the  Customs  Service,  123  pounds  of  raw 
opium  were  seized  at  the  former  port  and  over  63  pounds  of 
opium  and  3  pounds  of  heroin  at  the  latter.  Seven  ptrsons 
have  been  sentenced  in  connection  with  the  Ida  seizure,  while 
six  Italian  crew  members  of  the  i4rsa  are  now  serving  prison 
terms. 

Another  attempt  to  smuggle  narcotics  through  the  lesser- 
known  ports  was  frustrated  by  the  ingenuity  of  customs 
agents  at  Norfolk.  Va..  in  May  of  this  year.  In  this  case,  an 
attempt  had  been  made  by  a  local  Chinese  to  bribe  a  customs 
officer  to  permit  a  shipment  of  Chinese  merchandise  to  enter 
the  port  of  Norfolk  without  examination.  On  May  29.  a 
shipment  of  20  cases  of  peanut  oil  and  20  cases  of  bamboo 
shoots  arrived  from  Hong  Kong,  the  consignee  being  the 
Chinese  in  question.  Fearing  that  this  might  be  a  trial  ship- 
ment containing  no  contraband,  customs  agents  did  not 
desire  to  open  the  cases,  but,  instead,  borrowed  from  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  a  fluoroscope.  arrangements 
having  been  pre\iously  made  for  the  use  of  this  machine 
should  the  occasion  ever  arise.  The  fluoroscope  revealed  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  opium  tins,  and  an  X-ray  photo- 
graph showed  clearly  the  ends  of  opium  tins  in  the  cases. 
Accordingly,  the  cases  were  opened  and  examination  dis- 
closed 205  tins  of  smoking  opium. 

A  case  in  1938  of  peculiar  interest  was  the  attempt  of  a 
Jewish  rabbi  to  smuggle  large  quantities  of  heroin  to  New 
York  from  France,  via  Palestine,  concealed  in  the  bindings 
of  Hebrew  prayer  boc-ks.  The  rabbi,  one  Isaac  Lcifcr,  was 
arrested  in  France,  and  sentenced  to  2  years'  imprisonment. 
Seizures  of  heroin  so  packed  were  made  in  France.  Palestine, 
and  New  York.  Leifer  will  be  extradited  to  the  United 
States  to  stand  trial  in  New  York. 

Investigation  by  customs  agents  at  San  Francisco  led  to 
the  seizure  on  June  24,  1939,  of  250  tins  containing  2.333 
ounces  of  smoking  opium.  The  officers  working  on  this  case 
kept  under  surveillance  a  suspected  Chinese  baggagemaster 
and  discovered  him  in  the  act  cf  pasting  on  a  trunk  just 
arrived  on  the  steamship  President  Coolidge  a  customs  baggage 
inspection  label  which  he  had  pilfered  from  a  package  which 
had  previously  been  brought  ashore. 

Customs  officers  at  New  York  on  June  9  and  12,  1939, 
seized  19  pounds  of  raw  opium,  and  I'i  pounds  of  morphine 
base.  The  first  seizure,  consisting  of  12  half-poxmd  slabs 
of  opium,  was  made  from  a  woman  visitor  to  the  Italian 
steamer  Vulcania.  as  she  returned  ashore.  The  opivmi  was 
concealed  under  her  girdle.  Search  of  her  apartment  and 
a  dre.^s  shop  operated  by  her  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  morphine  base  and  six  additional  half-pound  slabs  of 
raw  opium.  In\estigation  by  customs  agents  disclosed  the 
identity  of  a  crew  member  of  the  Vulcania,  who,  on  different 
occasions,  furnished  opium  to  the  woman  and  certain  of  her 
female  associates.  Further  investigation  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  revealed  the  name  of  the  crew  member. 
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and  that  he  was  a  carpenter  on  the  Vulcania:  that  he  was 
obtaining  his  supply  of  opium  by  pilfering  certain  cases  in 
legal  shipments  of  opium  consigned  to  certain  United  States 
manufacturing  chemists,  and  that  he  had  substituted  for 
the  weight  of  the  opium,  rocks  and  clay.  He  has  been 
arrested  in  Italy,  together  with  13  other  persons.  He  has 
confessed  that  he  stole  75  kilcgrams  of  opium  last  February 
from  two  cases  of  cargo  on  the  Vulcariia.  In  the  United 
States  his  female  accomplice  has  made  a  full  confession. 
Eight  others  are  under  arrest.  The  splendid  results  ob- 
tained in  this  case  are  due  to  the  viligant  work  on  the  part 
of  customs  agents  at  the  ports  of  Baltimcre  and  New  York. 
On  of  the  most  important  happenings  in  the  year  1938  was 
the  conviction  of  Solly  Gordon,  considered  narcotic  public 
enemy  No.  1.  This  conviction  was  brought  about  as  a  result 
of  a  joint  investigation  by  customs  and  narcotic  agents. 
During  this  investigation,  evidence  was  obtained  by  customs 
agents  indicating  that  Gordon,  whose  true  name  was  Solo- 
mon Gelb.  had  comm.itted  perjury  concerning  his  true  place 
of  birth  when  testifying  before  an  immigration  board  of 
Inquiry.  He  was  indicted  and  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  3  years'  imprisonment.  Gordon  has  been 
an  important  figure  in  the  international  narcotic  traffic  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  able  to  operate  with  a  limited 
degree  of  freedom  because  of  the  use  cf  fraudulently  obtained 
American  and  Canadian  passports.  His  conviction  is  con- 
sidered a  major  achievement. 

Whenever  a  seizure  of  contraband  is  made,  customs  agents 
are  invaiiably  summoned  to  conduct  the  investigation  of  the 
case.  In  certain  instances,  when  these  officers  are  working 
on  advance  information,  they  participate  in  searches  and 
seizures.  Although  through  their  efforts  the  supply  of  smug- 
gled narcotics  has  been  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that 
drug  prices  have  risen  to  fantastic  figures,  and  drug  addicts 
are  seeking  cures  because  of  the  acute  shortage  of  dope,  the 
vigilance  of  the  customs  agents  is  never  relaxed.  Realizing 
that  the  incentive  for  narcotic  smuggling  is  now  greater 
than  ever,  due  to  the  enormous  profits  involved,  customs 
agents  are  constantly  on  the  alert. 

During  the  prohibition  era  one  of  the  major  liquor  seizures 
was  effected  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  when  the  steamship  Shooters 
Island  was  seized  in  1932  and  28  members  of  her  crew  ar- 
rested. The  apprai.sed  value  of  the  ihip  was  approximately 
$100,000.  The  vessel  left  Boston  to  proceed  to  St.  Pierre, 
loaded  a  cargo  cf  16,000  cases  of  liquors,  and  returned  to  New 
York  Harbor,  where  the  liquor  was  discharged.  The  name 
cf  the  ship  was  painted  out  on  her  voyage  from  Boston  to 
St.  Pierre.  The  name  Sea  Thrush  was  painted  in  its  place, 
and  the  nam.e  'Shcpard  Line"  was  painted  on  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  After  discharging  her  cargo  near  Newark,  the  name 
was  changed  again  to  the  original  one — Shooters  Island — 
and  she  proceeded  from  New  York  to  Norfolk,  where  a  cus- 
toms agent,  after  making  a  thorough  and  discreet  investiga- 
tion, was  able  to  ascertain  the  facts  related  herein.  The 
steam.ship  Shooters  Island  was  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
and  sold  for  $14,000;  the  purchaser  was  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  which  held  a  mortgage  against  the  vessel. 

Other  outstanding  seizures  were  made  in  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Coast  Guard  and  cus- 
toms agents,  resulting  in  the  seizures  of  the  ves.'^els  Helena. 
Allegero.  Winnie,  Ray  Fish  No.  2.  Baboon,  Wm.  H.  Rawley, 
Emma.  Helene.  Imp.  Tuna,  and  Celerity,  with  large  quantities 
of  imported  liquors. 

The  seizure  of  the  British  rum-runner  steamship  Holm- 
wood,  which  entered  New  York  Harbor  on  October  2.  1933, 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  the  American  steamship 
Texas  Ranger,  with  a  cargo  cf  20,000  ca.ses  of  assorted  liquors, 
was  effected. 

Immediately  after  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment, 
there  was  undertaken  an  investigation  by  the  supen'isin? 
customs  agent  of  the  Seattle  district  cf  the  extent  of  the 
smuggling  activities  of  the  Pacific  Forwarding  Co.  and  other 
allied  companies,  either  owned  or  controlled  by  Henry  Reifel 
and  his  sons.  George  and  Harry,  all  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Customs  agents  undertook  to  establish  quantities  and  brands 


of  the  products  of  the  B.  C.  Distillery,  Ltd.,  which  were 
landed  at  points  along  the  Pacific  coast.  They  established 
that  from  July  1929  until  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment, 
there  were  landed  by  these  various  companies  on  the  Pacific 
coast  more  than  200,000  cases  of  liquors.  Henry  and  George 
Reifel  were  arrested  in  Seattle  by  customs  agents  and  were 
relea.sed  by  posting  surety  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $100,003 
each.  The  bonds  were  subsequently  declared  forfeited,  and 
the  surety  paid  the  sum  of  $201,217.75  to  the  United  States 
in  full  settlement  of  its  liability.  As  the  result  of  a  civil 
suit  for  the  recovery  of  forfeiture  value  of  liquors  alleged  to 
have  been  smug!,ied  into  the  United  States  during  the  5-year 
period,  approximately  a  half  m.illion  dollars  was  recovered. 

The  institution  of  this  case  against  the  Reifcls  led  to  a 
general  investigation  of  various  eastern  Canadian  distilleries 
that  were  alleged  to  have  fioodcd  this  country  with  illegal 
shipm.ents  of  Canadian  liquor  during  the  prohibition  era. 
This  special  investigation  conducted  by  customs  agents  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  nearly  2  years,  and  resulted  in  a  total 
recovery  of  approximately  $3,500,000,  the  second  largest 
single  recovery  in  the  history  of  the  Customs  Service. 

In  1936  there  were  seized  from  Max  Erblick  over  2,000  Swiss 
watch  movements.  This  smuggler,  who  was  dietician  on  the 
steamship  Aquitania,  was  working  in  cooperation  with  Moses 
Landau  and  son. 

The  Goldsmith  and  Loffler  watch  movements  and  diamond 
smuggling  case  was  an  important  case  in  1936.  Five  thousand 
five  hundred  watch  movements,  a  large  quantity  of  watch 
parts,  and  254  loose  cut  diamonds,  appraised  at  $52,000.  were 
seized.  This  contraband  was  carried  in  the  false  compart- 
ment trunk  and  suitcase  of  Mrs.  Loffler,  a  pa.ssenger  on  the 
steamship  Lafayette,  arriving  at  New  York  from  France. 

The  same  year  the  tanker  Chas.  O.  Leffler,  together  with 
her  cargo  of  50,000  gallons  of  smuggled  Belgian  alcohol,  valued 
at  $81, COO.  was  seized  in  New  York  and  forfeited  to  the  United 
States.  It  v,'as  definitely  established  that  the  alcohol  seized 
was  taken  on  board  offshore  from  the  British  steamship 
Hill]  em. 

A  major  seizure  consisting  of  16.633  gallons  of  alcohol  and 
260  quarts  of  foreign  liquors  was  effected  in  the  Pliiladelphia 
district  on  September  7.  1935.  by  the  Coast  Guard,  and  inves- 
tigated and  prosecuted  by  customs  agents.  The  following- 
named  ves.seLs  were  apprehended:  The  British  motorship 
Poncatapelt,  the  American  gas  screws  Nampanc,  Dreadnought, 
and  Theresa. 

The  ca.ses  related  above,  on  the  more  colorful  and  human- 
interest  side,  while  abundantly  attesting  the  u.sefulness  of 
the  Customs  Agency  Service,  reflect  to  a  limited  extent  only 
the  scope  and  value  of  this  arm  of  customs.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  speak  of  the  technical  side  of  the  work  of  the 
Service,  as  distingui.^hed  from  the  enforcement  side.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  former  com.pose 
the  major  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Service.  So-called 
white-collar  agents  are  constantly  working  with  the  col- 
lectors' and  appraisers'  forces  throughout  the  United  States 
ferreting  out  frauds,  contemplated  and  consummated,  upon 
the  customs  revenue.  A  favorite  method  of  defrauding  is  via 
the  undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise  route — that  is  to 
say,  concealing  the  true  value  of  imports  .subject  to  ad 
valorem  duty  as  given  on  consular  invoices,  thus  deceiving 
the  appraiser  to  the  end  that  reduced  amounts  of  duties  are 
a.ssessed.  Thousands  of  dollars  in  duties  are  collected  yearly 
through  the  efforts  of  customs  agents,  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost  to  the  Treasury. 

Under  the  current  Tariff  Act,  the  labors  of  customs  agents 
relating  to  refund  of  duties  on  foreign  materials  used  In 
the  m.anufacture  of  articles  exported  have  been  increasing 
yearly.  The  investigation  of  the  claims  of  American  manu- 
facturers desiring  to  estabbsh  a  rate  of  drawback  devolves 
upon  officers  of  the  Customs  Agency  Service,  and  is  a  work 
requiring  a  hich  order  of  intelligence  and  accuracy.  The 
agent  to  whom  an  application  for  drawback  Is  referred  must 
personally  visit  the  factory  where  the  article  is  produced  and 
investigate,  scrutinize,  and  verify  the  details  covered  by  the 
application. 
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He  must  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  the  examination  of 
the  facts  as  to  the  proportion  of  foreign  material  appearing 
and  the  percentage  of  wastage  incurred.  What  is  or  is  not 
a  manufacture  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  is  a  question 
which  constantly  confronts  the  officer,  and  which  he  must, 
Investigate  clotely  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
7-  — '^  --riment.  He  must  be  a  specialist  in  this  highly 
t,  dure,  for  upon  his  report  depends  the  rate  of 

drawback,  if  any.  to  be  allowed.  The  impnrtan'-e  of  thiu 
work  will  appear  when  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  paid  as 
drawbacks  durins  tlie  fiscal  year  1038  totaled  $11841.390. 
Many  major  fraud  cases  in  drawback  have  been  unearthed 
in  recent  years  by  the  vigilance  of  customs  agents. 

The  present  director  of  the  Customs  Agency  S?r\ice. 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Customs  Thomas  J.  Gormnn.  is  a 
veteran  custcm.s  investigator  of  30  years'  service.  It  has  been 
his  constant  purpose  to  rcnd-.r  his  Service  an  acceptable  and 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  local  cfScers  of  the  customs,  and  the 
public,  In  enforcing  the  revenue  and  navigation  laws.  Much 
credit  for  the  organizations  accomplishments  and  high 
morale  is  due  to  his  able  leadership  and  administrative 
ability. 

In  conclusion,  it  affords  me  pleasure  and  some  pride  to  be 
able  to  inform  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  country 
that  this  corps  of  customs  investigative  officers,  small  in 
number  but  firm  in  resolve,  has  always  functioned  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  intelligence,  loyalty,  and  zeal  (in  many 
instances  under  trj-ing  circumstances  and  conditions),  and  in 
keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service — 150  years  old  this  year. 
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Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  allow  me  to  extend  in  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered en  April  2G,  1939.  before  the  National  Convention  of 
Daughters  of  1812.  The  distinguished  speaker  was  Dr.  R.  J. 
C.  Dorsey,  LL.  B..  LL.  M..  Georgetown  University.  This 
gentleman  is  a  doct'^r  of  civil  law.  master  diplomacy,  M.  P. 
L..  George  Washing 'cn  University,  and  is  professor  of  juris- 
prudence and  ether  subjects,  at  the  Washington  College  of 
Law.  He  was  past  magister,  and  is  present  member  Con- 
cilium Riccobono  Seminar  Reman  Law  in  America.  Catholic 
University  of  America,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 
American  Coalition,  and  an  associate  editor  of  the  National 
Republic. 

Dr.  Dorsey's  address  was  cn  "Planned  Subversion  of  Youth." 
a  subject  in  which  all  of  us  are  interested,  particularly  today, 
in  the  confusion  and  subversion  of  facts. 

I  do  not  t)elieve  this  address  will  exceed  much  over  the 
allotted  space  in  the  Record,  yet  if  it  does,  I  consider  it  a 
good  investment,  for  it  will  bring  facts  home  to  the  people 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  the  parents  will 
be  interested  in  reading  this  article,  for  it  concerns  them 
and  it  concerns  even  more  the  direction  of  the  ycuth  of 
America.  The  remarks  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record,  in 
which  I  have  listed  many  subversive  activities — or  perhaps 
I  should  lise  the  correct  designation,  communistic  activities — 
will  aid  those  now  Investigating  such  subversive  acti\1ties 
In  locating  the  sources  to  be  investigated.  It  is  also  my 
desire  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  August  1939 
issue  of  the  National  Republic,  for  that  magazine  contains 
Ualormation  that  should  set  every  real,  honest-to-God  Amer- 


ican thinking  and  acting  before  it  is  too  late.    I  quote  one 
brief  paragraph  from  this  issue: 

AT    VASSAR WHY     COMMUKISM     TAUGHT     BY     A     COMMTTNIST? 

Last  week  the  Daily  Worker — the  Comintern's  offirlal  organ — 
announced  exclusively  that  Its  editor.  Clarence  Hathaway,  was 
speaking  that  afternoon  before  the  "social-reorkjanization  class"  at 
Va  .sar  College.  Poughkecpsie.  N.  Y. 

His  subject  was  announced  as  the  Constructive  Prograra  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Differences  Between  It  and  the  Other 
American  Groups. 

It  seoni-i  rather  remarkable  that  college  girls  should  need  In- 
struction cn  thnt  to^jlc. 

Virtually  evervbcdy  knows  that  the  only  real  "constructive  pro- 
gram" ot  the  Ccmmualrt  Party  is  to  "construct"  a  Soviet  Amer- 
ica, and  thai  it  dllT.Ts,  from  "other  American  groups"  because 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  others  are  loyally  opposed  to  com- 
munlf'm. 

Vnssar  College,  at  which  this  edifying  dl.scourse  wan  heard,  is  the 
Instituticn  which  recently  opened  its  gales  to  the  Srccnd  World 
Youth  Congref-s.  one  of  the  "fronts"  in  which  communism  works. 

It  is  the" Institution  which  gave  Hnllie  Flanagan  to  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  as  director  of  the  Federal  theater  project. 

Miss  Flanagan  studiod  drama  in  Moscow,  and  was  later  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Anitrlcan  advisory  committee  to  tlie  Moscow  State  Uni- 
versity, R  prcpaganda  trTiinln?;  school  in  communism. 

The  Feeler?!  iheattr  project,  under  her  direction,  has  more  or 
le.ss  specialized  in  left  w.r.g  or  "prolet.-xrian"  drama,  and  lately  s"t 
a  record  in  theatrical  efficiency  by  rehearsing  one  play  for  a  year 
and  a  h;<lf— at  Federal  expense — before  the  production  was  ready 
for  a  public   performance. 

Vassar  College  is  the  institution  from  which  In  193.5  several 
hv.ndrcd  girl  students  invaded  Albany  to  protest  against  an  oath 
o!  lovaltv  bill  then  pendmi?  In  the  legislature. 

Vaps  ir'  in  other  years  won  a  wide  reputation  as  a  high-grade 
training  school  for  well-bred  girls. 

In  an  institution  so  flecked  with  red  incidents  as  Vassar  has  In 
recent  years  been,  it  is  proper  to  ask — for  what  arc  Vassar  girls 
being  trained  nowadays? 

I  appreciate  the  forbearance  of  the  Members  toward  the 
position  I  have  taken  here  in  Congress  In  exposing  subversive 
activities.  At  times  my  remarks  may  have  seemed  fantastic, 
but  I  want  to  a.ssure  you  that  I  have  not  revealed  half  of 
what  the  American  public  ought  to  know.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  diabolical  attempt  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  to  enslave  our  people  under 
a  regime  which  is  demoralizing  and  destructive  to  our  people, 
and  uhich  will  wreck  the  secmity  of  this  Republic.  It  Is 
something  for  us  to  consider,  because  the  folks  back  home 
are  pomg  to  ask  us  about  it;  and  do  not  forget  that  we  have 
families  of  our  own  that  msy  suffer  because  wc  have  failed 
to  inform  ourselves  of  conditicns  as  they  actually  exist  today. 
Those  who  have  criticized  me  have  not  attacked  what  I  have 
said.  Why?  Because  I  have  dealt  entirely  with  funda- 
mental principles  based  upon  constitutional  government  and 
the  duty  of  the  Government  in  its  relation  to  the  people  and 
for  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  I  welcome  anyone  who  ques- 
tions the  soundness  or  the  unsoundness  of  my  remark.s,  but 
it  is  unjust  to  resort  to  vilification  and  ridicule,  for  that 
proves  nothing  except  the  character  of  those  who  use  such 
expressions.  They  are  no  different  from  those  who  j^tab  you 
in  the  back  for.  like  evil  shadows,  they  steal  up  on  you  in  the 
night  with  utter  disregard  for  fairness  and  justice. 

I  have  criticized  the  President,  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Congress,  and  I  shall  criticize  them  again  and  again  until 
they  honor  their  oath  of  obligation  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  safeguard 
the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  our  people,  and  to  protect  us 
from  immigration  and  dissemination  among  decent  American 
citizens  of  the  rot  and  filth  from  the  alleys  and  byways  of 
Eiu-opean  countries,  that  have  always  been  submerged  in  a 
mass  of  damnable  intrigue. 

On  behalf  of  our  own  people,  and  in  respect  to  our  own 
children  whose  lives  are  shaped  by  environment,  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  them  at  least  healthy  surroundings  and  allow 
them  to  breathe  God's  free  air  of  liberty. 

I  love  this  Nation  that  I  serve,  and  I  feel  honored  at  still 
being  connected  with  the  service  of  the  United  States  Natx 
whose  duty  it  is  still  and  will  always  be  to  protect  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  this  Nation,  to  safeguard  the  life  of 
the  Republic,  and  to  protect  our  people  now  and  forever. 

In  these  closing  hours  of  the  session  It  Is  my  desire  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  Members  for 
the  courtesies  that  you  have  extended  to  me. 
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PI-ANN  E33    StJBVERSION    OT    YOtJTH 

(Dr.    R.    J.    C.    Dorsey) 

Prom  time  to  time  during  the  course  of  human  events,  dating 
as  early  as  1000  B.  C.  to  our  present  era,  abnormal  mentalities 
have  injected  into  the  body  politic  their  mlafcmatic  theories  ap- 
plicable to  youth.  Inspired  by  the  institutions  of  Minos  of  Crete, 
the  Spartan  Lycurgcan  doctrine  of  the  ninth  century  B.  C, 
taught  that  the  child  belonged  more  to  the  state  than  to  its 
parents.  It  was  the  Spartans  who  exposed  their  puny  and  weak 
offspring.  Plato,  the  Athenian,  suggested  that  children  be  held 
in  common.  Aristotle,  his  pupil,  ridiculed  the  obsession.  Athens, 
In  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  directed  Socrates  to  commit  rulcide 
because  he  reputedly  corrupted  the  minds  of  the  vouth  by  Ills 
teachings.  Karl  Marx,  In  his  Ccmmunist  manifesto  of  1848. 
advised  that  "we  replace  home  education  by  social,"  and  ridiculed 
the  "hallowed  co-relatlcn  of  parent  and  child."  and  demanded 
that  we  "aboll.'h  the  family  "  Pha.ies  of  these  depraved  and 
vicious  suggestions  are  now  voiced  in  some  of  our  educational 
institutions  and  legislative  assemblies  In  cleverly  concealed  forms. 
Lenin  wrote:  "Give  me  4  years  to  teach  t^r  children  and  the  seed 
I  have  sown  will  never  be  uprooted"  F.  .alists  and  Communists 
maintain  that  ycuth  is  for  the  state,  not  the  state  for  the  youth. 
We  find  a  practical  illustration  of  this  In  Soviet  Ru;5sia.  There, 
the  h'^rdes  of  parentless  children  speak  more  eloquently  than  any 
words  one  m.iy  utter  in  condemnation  of  state  control  of  youth  as 
opposed  to  p;iremal  guidance. 

The  latest  gesture  of  a  long  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of 
allied  «jroups  to  control  and  direct  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
our  country  finds  expres.'-ion  in  Senate  bill  1305  and  Hou.se  bill 
3517.  now  before  our  Federal  Congress,  both  being  L\lmo3t  Identical. 
Concealed  under  the  plausibl"  purpose  of  providing  for  the  public 
welfare  Is  their  true  Intent,  which  is  to  nationalize  our  educational 
sy.'^tem  and  place  It  under  the  centralized  control  of  an  educa- 
tional dictatcr.  Through  the  means  of  ifs  vast  and  costly  organi- 
zation, all  tj'pes  of  =ubversl%-e  material  could  be  di.sseminated  and 
placed  in  every  school  in  our  land.  American  education  would 
become  socialized  and  soon  cur  form  of  government  would  be  that 
of  a  socialist  state.  Under  the  provisions  of  either  bill  one  per- 
son Is  to  hold  the  dominating  and  strategical  dictatorial  position. 

In  accordaiice  with  the  present  socialistic  trend  of  events  in  our 
country,  that  person  necessarily  would  have  to  be  sympathetic  with 
communism-socialism,  which  now  parades  as  libeiallsm.  In  order 
to  gain  control  of  the  funds  under  the.se  Federal-aid-to-cducation 
nets,  the  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  would  have  to  comply 
with  the  dictates  of  the  central  power  that  distributed  them. 
Under  the  provisions  for  nursery  schools  a  covlet  system  of  nur- 
series could  be  established  with  all  that  the  term  implies.  Either 
bill  represents  a  huge  spending  vehicle  and.  once  either  would  be 
enacted.  American  youth  shall  have  over  a  billion  dollars  added 
to  the  alreadv  crushing  burden  that  they  must  repay,  which  is  new 
ever  $40  000.000.000  National  and  $20,000,000,000  State  debts.  This 
State-controlled  system  of  edv.cation  is  sponsored  by  the  extreme 
radical  groups  in  our  country.  In  either  of  these  bills  they  vis- 
ualize an  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  ends  they  have  been  long 
striving  for.  Their  other  meth-^ds  have  done  considerable  damage 
and  have  gone  far  in  undermining  the  loyalty  and  faith  of  our 
youth  In  our  Federal  Constitution  and  American  institutions. 
About  3  years  ago,  while  dclivcrirg  one  of  my  routine  law  college 
lectures,  I  praised  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Constitution.  My  remarks  were  met  by  scornful  mirth  and 
a  lew  hisses.  Most  of  the  150  men  and  women  were  college  trained 
and  with  whom  my  personal  relations  were  cordial.  We  must  not 
permit  these  nllicd  groups  to  destroy  completely  the  remaining 
tpirit  of  patriotism,  morality,  and  religion  of  those  upon  whom  our 
country  must  rely  for  its  future  welfare.  All  true  Americans  must 
concern  themselves  In  reference  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  ycuth 
rnd  endeavor  to  protect  them  from  the  inimical  efforts  of  sub- 
versive groups  that  subtly  seek  to  effect  what  ultimately  shall  prove 
to  be  their  political,  financial,  and  moral  destruction.  The  youths 
of  today  b'.'ccme  the  adults  of  tomorrow.  Extend  to  them  the 
equal  opportunity  of  protection  from  mental  defilement  you  have 
enjoyed. 

After  the  unpatriotic  demonstration  In  response  to  my  efforts  to 
tiphold  American  institutions  the  question  naturally  arose.  Why 
are  these  students  acting  this  way?  Who  is  behind  all  of  this? 
I  started  to  investigate  and  discovered  much. 

What  is  craftily  designated  as  a  world-youth  movement  emanates 
from  Communist  sources  and  influence.  Its  ultimate  object  is  to 
pervert  the  minds  of  its  adherents  rnd  cau.se  mem  to  become 
sympathetic  to  the  tenets  of  communism,  socialism.  International- 
ism, liberalism,  and  paclflcism.  Its  teachings  are  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  which  would  tend  to  generate  a  love  of  country,  an 
intensity  of  patriotism,  or  any  reverence  for  religion  and  church. 
Within  the  comprehension  of  the  world-youth  movement,  academic 
freedom  and  liberalism  In  education  mean  that  all  types  of  un- 
Americanlsm  and  atheism  are  to  be  taught  the  youth.  Lenin  said: 
"That  is  moral  which  helps  communism."  Deliberate  falsehoods 
and  half  truths  are  being  presented  to  American  youth  in  the 
most  alluring  terms  in  order  to  cause  the  youthful  mind  to  be- 
come unmoral  and  lose  all  patriotic  standards.  All  teachers  or 
professors  who  engage  in  such  teaching  should  be  punished  by 
Imprisonment  at  hard  labor  and  forever  debarred  from  practicing 
their  profession. 

The  number  of  colleges  and  universities  in  our  country  con- 
tinues to  decrease  where  parents  may  send  their  sens  and  daugh- 
ters without  the  danger  of  their  being  contamiuated  with  phases 


of  the  vilest  of  communistic  and  allied  teachings.  Ttie  Com- 
munists aim  to  have  at  least  one  teacher  of  their  faith  in  each 
college  or  university.  The  depwirtmenta  of  sociology,  psychology, 
and  economies  In  some  educational  institutions  reek  with  the 
effluvium  of  liberal  effort.  Certain  text  books  are  not  fit  for  cvca 
hardened  adults  to  read.  Nietzsche,  Freud,  Bertrand  RusscU.  to- 
gether with  their  dupes  and  followers,  contribute  their  aid  and 
inspiration  to  produce  the  demoralization  of  mentality  approved 
!  by  communistic  thought.  Why  send  a  son  or  a  daughter  to  any 
Institution  of  learning  to  be  taught  to  scoff  at  the  honest  modes 
of  existence  of  their  parents,  who  in  many  instances  have  denied 
themselves  to  educate  their  child?  ^Tiy  have  any  university  maks 
Loebs  and  Leopolds  out  of  youth?  At  their  trial  it  was  alleged 
that  they  attended  the  University  of  Chicago  and  had  been  taught 
a  philosophy  which  sanctioned  crime  and  murder.  Why  have  your 
son  or  daughter  encouraged  to  burn  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  a 
college  campus  and  th?n  raise  the  red  flag  of  anarchy  and  com- 
munism above  the  American  flag?  These  situations  should  not 
be  possible.  It  is  far  better  that  youth  remain  at  heme.  Not  all 
youth  attending  our  educational  institutions  show  such  extremes; 
however,  many  are  being  taught  a  contempt  for  our  American 
institutions. 

In  1905  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society  was  founded  by  Jack 
London.  In  1921  its  name  was  changed  to  the  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy,  who^e  primary  purpose  is  the  distribution  of 
Socialist  and  Communist  propaganda  through  the  means  of  liter- 
ature in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  It  guides  and 
controls  the  Intercollegiate  Student  Council,  which  embraces  at 
least  loO  institutions  of  learning  and  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  subversive  college  groups  pcsscsslng 
sundry  designations.  Student  conferences  arc  conducted  on  many 
"red"  revolutionary  subjects  and  are  led  by  the  most  notorious 
Socialists  and  Communist.*?  "Guiding  the  Revclutlon"  was  the 
theme  of  one  conference  held  in  1931  at  tlie  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  One  meeting  lield  at  Barnard  College,  led  by  Norman 
Thomas  and  others  of  similar  thought,  discussed  the  "Forum  of 
the  Revolution."  The  students  at  Smith  College  were  Insulted  by 
a  mo-st  questionable  list  of  questions  which  they  were  asked  to 
answer.  Allegedly,  ore  profes.sor  from  Smith  College  addressed  the 
students  at  Mount  Holyoke  on  the  subject  "Ou"t  Theology — Help 
World  "  "The  Student"  in  World  Revolution"  was  the  subject  at 
one  of  the  student  conferences  In  the  West.  Nothing  has  been 
left  undone  in  order  to  turn  the  student  against  our  form  of 
government  and  religion. 

A  student  congress  against  war  and  fascism  was  held  at  Brussels. 
Belgium,  in  December  1934.  The  international  student  movement 
had  its  inception  here.  It  set  up  a  students'  world  committee. 
All  student  organizations  were  called  upon  to  Join  in  an  intema- 
.tlonal   student   congress. 

It  was  at  the  sixth  world  congress  of  the  Young  Communist 
International,  which  was  convened  at  Moscow,  Russia,  in  Septem- 
ber 1935.  that  it  was  decided  to  have  a  united  front  composed  ol 
Communist  youth  and  those  sympathetic.  The  opinion  of  the 
congress  was:  "The  most  essential  form  of  organization  of  the 
!  youth  I'.^agues  are  all  kinds  of  clubs  and  circles  satisfying  the  cul- 
I  tural.  economic,  professional,  and  political  Interests  of  youth,  and 
also  local  societies,  residential  units,  as  well  as  groups  of  rural 
youth,  boy  and  girl  students,  and  young  employed."  In  accordance 
with  this,  hundreds  of  youth  organizations  have  been  formed  In 
this  country,  particularly  in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  unlversitle*. 
Today  In  our  irLstltuticns  of  learning  we  have  liberal  clubs,  student 
forums,  round  tables,  student  progressives,  free  lance,  student 
league,  social  service,  contempjorary,  polity,  social  science,  interna- 
tional clubs,  and  political  associations — all  promoting  communism, 
socialism,  and  liberalism,  and  dominated  by  central  groups  of 
master  m.inds  perverted  by  radicalism.  It  Is  these  student  groups 
that  are  largely  responsible  for  the  dissemination  of  Communist 
and  allied  literature.  They  are  aided  in  some  Instances  by  their 
professors.  On  the  theory  that  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
rules  the  world,  special  eflort  has  been  made  to  have  radical  units 
in  Barnard.  Bryn  MawT,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Wellesley.  Vassar, 
and  other  colleges  for  women.  Complete  success  has  attended  their 
efforts  and  no  doubt  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  pros- 
elytes shall  sooner  or  later  seriously  vex  our  body  politic  by  gaining 
high  office. 

Coeducational  institutions — colleges  '  and  universities  = — have  re- 
sponded to  liberal  attack  and  most  of  them  contain  units  of 
radicalism. 

The  direct  agent  of  the  Communist  Party  in  American  educa- 
tional Institutions  was  known  as  the  National  Student  Leagiae 
and  was  the  youth  section  of  the  American  League  Against  War 
and  Fascism  (not  communism)  that  became  known  in  1932.  It 
called  the  student  congress  against  war,  which  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  December  27-29,   1932.     The  600  delegates 


'Allepheny.  Amherst,  Antloch,  Bennett,  Brooklyn  City.  Carnegie 
Tech.  City  College  of  New  York,  Dartmouth,  Grlnnell,  Holllns, 
Hood,  Hunter,  Oberlin,  Penn,  Ratcllffe,  Rockford,  St.  Stephen. 
Slnunons,  Southern  Methodist.  Swathmore,  Temple,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Western,  William  and  Mary. 

-Harvard.  Yale.  Columbia,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Chicago.  Stanford, 
Johns  Hopkins,  New  York  (law),  DePauw.  Wayne,  Drake.  Fisk,  St. 
Lawrence.  Miami,  Howard.  George  Washington.  Purdue  California. 
Kansas,  Dllnols.  Minnesota.  Washington.  Oregon.  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  State,  Colorado,  Pennsylvania,  North- 
western. LoulSTllle. 
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listened  to  addresses  by  Earl  Browdf^r  and  others  of  Kindred  thought. 
This  orpanl:»t '.oa  gave  the  League  of  Industrial  Democracy  such 
drastic  cori.petUio:i  that  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  merge  them, 
which  was  acne,  and  thereafter  they  becaaic  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Student  Union. 

Borue  professors  go  "balmy"  and  lo^e  their  positions.  There 
are  instances  where  memNirs  of  the  faciJty  have  been  dismissed 
because  they  were  brave  enough  to  voice  their  opposition  and 
Inclination  in  reference  to  unmoral  teachings  of  liberal  professors. 
In  political  science  and  constitutional  law  courses  some  professors 
take  advantage  of  their  p'5fltlon  and  openly  oppose  our  general 
form  of  government  and  praise  communism  and  socialism.  One 
may  remember  a  list  of  about  800  names  on  a  petition  to  the 
Prrstder.*-  of  the  United  States  requesting  the  recognition  of  the 
Government  of  Soviet  R'ossla  after  It  bad  been  cstablL-hed  through 
the  mr^ns  of  murder  and  theft.  On  this  list  were  the  names  of 
aVout  300  American  college  profesfors  and  presidents  representing 
2CH  different  roM-^fP''  and  uulv^t5.:ies  situated  in  45  Slatrs.  One 
mar  also  recall  the  two  score  American  colKj^e  professi>!s  who  went 
to  Soviet  Russia  to  srr-'.rx  idciis  from  Is  ed'!c.il:jnal  scheme.  These 
gullible*!  were  enterta!n<»d  by  Lunacharskl.  Cnmmis.sar  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Item  that  lmpre<yied  them  the  most  was  that  feature  of 
the  red  system  that  permuted  the  students  of  the  four  higher 
ochools  to  decide  each  day  as  to  what  they  should  be  taucht. 

The  Communists  tried  to  have  schools  of  the'.r  own.  In  1904 
the  Work  People's  College  was  organized  by  Duluth  radl'^ul.s  and 
court's  were  given  In  class  strtigt^ie  and  revolution.  In  1906  the 
Rand  School  of  Social  Sciences  was  organized  in  New  York  City 
and  thoi<e  who  desired  to  receive  Instruction.-i  In  soclall.'-m  were 
taught  In  1921  Bro<jkwood  College  was  est.^.bllshed  at  Katona, 
N.  Y..  by  A.  J.  Muste.  and  prominent  radlCil.s  taut;ht  what  they 
thought  that  young  Communists  should  know.  At  the  seventh 
corj:re5.s  of  the  Communist  International  It  w:is  decided  to  m.ike 
the  scho<  Is  the  effective  In.Ttruments  in  forming  tne  unlted-lront 
movement.  The  Communist  scho.nl8  train  thf'  young  "reds"  to  be- 
come skilled  rrvolutioniits.  In  1923  the  Workers  School  wa^  or- 
ganized In  New  York  City  and  Is  the  directive  force  of  a  Nation- 
wide sJ•^tem  of  schools.  The  International  Workers  Order  has 
many  schools  In  New  York  City  and  at  least  one  in  our  leading 
cHles.  Just  why  Communist  schooLs  should  be  subsidized  by 
either  our  National  or  State  Governments  is  not  clear.  Why 
should  our  people  pay  for  the  wrecking  of  their  institutions? 
Why  tiiould  they  pay  to  have  the  house  wrecked  in  which  they 
live? 

The  Summer^-Educattonal  Camp  has  become  a  source  of  Com- 
munist propaganda,  as  students  are  encouraged  to  take  their  va- 
caton.^  in  them.  Each  summer  students  are  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  radicalism  at  Camp  Tamlment.  Pa.  Here,  f^overnment 
ownership  as  against  IndiTidual  ownership  is  advi.std  and  other 
Marxian  Comau;n;otic  pnneiples  ore  inculcated.  The  American 
Friends  Service  Co.nimltt-e  conducted  a  series  of  camps  from  June 
24  to  August  19.  1938 — Coal  Areas  Work  Camp  (Penn-Craft  Com- 
munity). Delta  Work  Camp  (Delta  Cooperative  Farm).  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Work  Camp,  Michigan  Work  Camp.  Hisblander 
Work  Camp  (Highlander  Folk  School),  Loo  An^i;elf;,-S,an  Pedro 
Work  Camp.  Thi>  American  Friends  Service  Con.nuttee  is  a 
Quaker  relief  organization,  reputedly  a  part  of  the  War  Rosisters 
International  Council  of  International  Anti-Militarlst  Organlza- 
^tlons.  At  their  first  meeting  in  Holland  they  announced  that  they 
were  working  fur  the  supersession  of  capitnllsm  and  Impenallsm 
through  the  establi:>hnieut  of  a  new  social  and  luternat.ooal 
order. 

The  fourth  annual  leadership  institute  on  International  prob- 
lems was  held  at  the  camp  on  the  Schlff  Reservation,  Mendham, 
N.  J.,  August  26  to  September  2.  1938.  Young  people  (16  to  20) 
from  hl>;h  schools  and  collefcs  attended  It  allegc-dly  is  a  training 
camp  on  lntern.Tticnal  relations  and  w.^rld  peace. 

From  tlm.e  to  time  t.he  World  Ycutli  Movement  convenes  in  con- 
pcss  assembled.  The  First  World  Youtli  Congre&s  was  held  in 
Geneva  Switzerland.  August  31  to  September  7,  1936.  Delegates 
from  750  youth  oreanlzations  in  31  countries  were  present.  The 
nine  from  our  country  apparently  were  mainly  Communists  and 
Socialists.  The  Soviet  Union  was  represented.  The  Young  Com- 
munist League,  in  its  report  of  this  congress,  registered  its  ap- 
proval of  the  prottram.  Indv  rstd  the  formation  of  international 
youth  commit'ees.  and  praised  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Dally 
Worker  the  otEcl.-\l  publication  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States.  September  8,  1938.  announced  that  the  World  Youth 
Congress  had  e-'tablli^hed  a  permanent  orv;anization.  that  the  Soviet 
Young  Cnmmtmlsts  h.ad  joined  the  movement,  and  that  the  fe- 
male delegate  had  been  widely  cheered  as  she  addressed  those 
present. 

The  second  World  Youth  Congress  was  held  at  Vassar  College. 
New  York.  August  15  24.  1938.  It  was  within  the  confines  of  that 
respected  and  dignified  Institution  of  learning  that  modern  clvill- 
Batinn  was  turned  backw-.ird  for  generations  In  that  memorable 
month  of  August  1938.  In  that  Gargantuan  social  Jamboree  there 
existed  an  equalltv  of  mind  and  per.-v^n  that  was  coeval  ^ith  the 
existence  of  the  Neanderthal  or  Cro-Magron.  It  was  In  that  at- 
moi=phrre.  scented  with  the  odor  of  peace,  that  the  descendants 
of  ihe  pristine  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  Yangtze,  and 
Euphrates  mingled  with  ecstatic  exuberance  with  the  progeny 
whose  ancestors  knew  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Allegedly,  over 
50  different  organizations  sent  600  delegates  from  47  countries 
Tbey  and  the  400  obser^-ers  listened  to  the  greetings  sent  In  behalf 
trf  the  Government  of  the  United  States.     The  delegates  reputedly 


boasted  that  they  represented  40 000000  youth.  At  least  35  attend- 
ing creanlzatlons  were  Communist  or  sympathetic.  In  order  to 
gain  any  Idea  of  the  status  of  the  World  Youth  Congress  one  must 
Investigate  the  objectives  of  some  of  the  groups  in  attendance. 
Each  national  committee  wo-s  limited  to  50  deltE^atos.  Sixty-lour 
different  groups  were  allegedly  rep.  evented. 

Among  the  delegates  at  the  World  Youth  Congreas  at  Vassar  wers 
those  from  the  American  Youth  Congress.  Apparently,  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Congress  is  new  a  Communist-social-sympaihetic  united 
front  movement  to  aid  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Snviet  Union  and 
has  permitted  Itself  to  pass  under  Communist  Par+y  control.  It 
was  host  to  the  World  Youth  Con|ress  and  itself  holds  regional 
congresses  In  various  places  in  the  united  Slates  .sinco  its  organi- 
sation In  New  York  Citv  In  August  1934  Sn-eral  weel-.s  prior  to 
its  first  convenllcn  at  the  New  York  University,  delegates  from 
five  radical  groups  gained  admission,  with  the  result  that  the 
young  Communlhts  ultimately  controlled  the  congress. 

A  crmpUnientary  article  In  the  New  Masses  observed i  "The 
Ccmmunis's  rnd  S-^clallst.s  are  together  again."  The  Young 
Ccm.mun'.st  Pilot  of  October  15.  1935.  stated:  "The  American 
Youth  Cr  ngTHSs  Is  th?  greatest  accomplishment  of  our  American 
Young  Communist  League.  It  can  be  the  means  of  unifying  and 
drnwlnc^  In'o  actirn  the  majority  of  the  youth  of  the  United 
States.  ■  The  plenum  of  the  executive  ccnunittee  of  the  Young 
Communist  Intcrn.itlonal  approved  the  initiative  and  activity 
shown  by  the  local  organizations  of  the  Young  Ccminu.ust  League 
in  participating  in  the  American  Youth  Congress,  and  they  were 
as-^urcd  that  the  Communist  Party  stands  square!,  behind  the 
American  Youth   Congress  with   its   1.500.000   members. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  convention  of  the  American  Y'^uth 
Congress  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  DeiroK  in  July  1935.  the  police 
were  summoned  to  presene  order  among  the  1.200  delegates. 
Black  and  v.hlte  youth  intermingUd  and  black  males  were  the 
escorts  of  white  females.  Christians  and  atheists  wore  requested 
to  unite.  Prtatnt  ecc  nomlc  systems  were  attacked  because  alleg- 
edly they  offered  no  solution  to  our  problems  and  that  some  form 
of  cocpprative  commonwealth  with  production  for  use  instead  or 
profit  Is  nece.s."=n.ry. 

Perhaps  Congressman  Clare  E.  Hoftmam  summed  the  situation 
In  a  few  words  in  his  speoch  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
April  27.  1938.  after  a  mass  demoiiStration  and  invasion  of  con- 
gressional o23ccs  had  been  n.ade  on  behalf  of  the  American  Youth 
Act.  Congressman  Hoftman  observed:  "Tlie  so-c.alled  American 
Youth  Movement  is  the  Communist  tinited  front  in  action 
through  its  quasiauxillary,  the  American  Youth  Congress,  which 
drafted  the  American  Youth  Act.  In  recent  years  some  have  been 
amazed  at  the  seeming  ability  of  our  youth  to  undertake  and 
carry  through  large  programs  affecting  legislative  education  and 
local  problems.  Behind  the  scenes  we  find  an  explanation  of  this 
seeming  ability  We  find  that  our  youth  are  simply  pawns  on  the 
board  moving  at  the  dictates  of  a  clique  made  up  of  some  of  the 
most  astute  propagandists  that  history  has  known.  The  tragedy 
of  it  Is  too  few  of  these  zealous  young  Americans  realize  that  tliey 
arc  being  used  as  front  and  shock  troops  for  a  vicious  world  revo- 
lutionary movement.  The  three  words  American  Yoiith  Congress* 
are  used  as  a  disguise  for  the  most  dastardly  attack  ever  perpe- 
trated on  the  American  form  of  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment"  Lenin  said:  "Communism  will  never  be  put  across  by 
Communists  alone,  but  by  Communist-aid  societies."  William  Z. 
Faster  said:  "We  Communists  know  how  to  get  things  bought  and 
paM  for  by  others."  For  any  group  to  corrupt  the  mind  of  our 
youth  and  to  teach  them  to  despise  our  constitutional  form  of 
governm.ent,  displays  a  form  of  fiendlshness  Incompatible  with 
common  decency  and  sell -preservation.  From  ov.r  youth  must 
ccme  future  Presidents,  Supreme  Court  Justices,  State  and  Fed- 
eral Judges,  these  who  guide  our  Department  of  Justice,  teachers 
and  profes.«:'rs  In  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  others 
In  various  lines  of  human  endeavor.  Today  we  feel  the  effects  of 
Liberal  Instruction — the  older  generotlon  is  belittled  and  there  is 
eviden^d  a  movement  to  liqu'date  It  from  any  sphere  of  activity 
so  that  it  may  be  replaced  by  younger  men  and  women  whose 
minds  have  been  inoculated  with  tlie  evil  virus  of  communism, 
socialism,  and  literalism. 

Among  the  delegates  at  the  World  Youth  Congress  at  Vasssu: 
were  those  from  the  Young  CommunLst  League.  Tlie  All -Russian 
Youn;:;  C'.imraunist  League  was  organized  in  October  1918,  after 
the  workers'  revolution  in  Russia  of  November  1917.  Soon  there- 
after other  Communist  youth  groups  developed  in  various  parta  of 
Etir'pe  and  otit  of  this  movement  grew  the  International  Youth 
Conference  In  Vienna  of  August  6,  1919.  and  from  which  came  the 
International  Communist  Youth  Oiganizatlon  for  young  Com- 
munists between  1&  22  years.  This  conference  led  to  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Youth  Congress  In  Berlin,  November  2  26, 
1919.  attended  by  10  delegates  from  14  countries,  allegedly  repre- 
senting a  membership  of  229  000.  It  accepted  the  program  of 
the  third  Conununist  International,  its  affiliate,  which  had  been 
set  up  m  1919  It  advocated  the  overthrow  of  capUali:.m.  govern- 
ment control  by  the  workers,  dictatorslilp  by  the  proletariat,  estab- 
lishment of  preparatory  schools  to  teach  communism,  creation  of 
drill  and  defense  squads  and  otherwise  training  students  and 
youth  for  the  cla-s  struggle.  Factories  are  to  become  Commiinist 
fortresses.  In  all  unions  youth  sections  are  to  be  formed. 
Obedience  to  and  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  pledged. 
Slogans  were:  Black  and  white  unite  and  fight.  Do  not  abandon 
your  friends,  even  though  they  still  go  to  church  on  Sunday. 
Zinovieff  observed:   "The  youih  movement  is  the  best  section  of 
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the  Communist  Intemt\t!onal."  One  may  sectire  r.n  idea  from 
this  of  the  nature  of  the  Youni?  Communist  League  and  the 
political  ideas  of  its  delegates  at  Vassar. 

Among  the  delegates  at  the  World  Youth  Congress  at  Vassar 
were  those  of  the  Young  People's  Socialist  Lepgue,  which  is  the 
youth  section  of  the  Socialist  Party.  It  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Social- 
ist Youth  International.  Allegedly,  they  have  about  100  branches 
in  our  country  A  long  list  of  activities  may  be  noted:  Participa- 
tion  by  some  of  its  members  In  "red"  strikes  and  in  Communist 
antiwar.  Mooney,  May  Day.  and  other  united-front  demonstra-  , 
tlons.  One  of  Its  speakers  allegedly  announced  In  a  meeting  In 
the  Chicago  Stadium  that  the  League  was  with  the  Communist 
Party,  not  only  In  the  Mooney  and  Scottsboro  matters,  but  until 
the  very  end.  to  help  to  put  over  the  revolution.  The  Young 
People's  Socialist  League  participated  in  the  third  American  Youth 
Congress,  held  in  Cleveland  in  1936.  Its  youth  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Communist  and  Socialist  Parties'  Joint  May  Day 
meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  same  year.  One  group  of  youth  wore 
blue  shirts  and  red  ties  and  carried  great  red  flags. 

Delegates  from  the  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  attended 
the  World  Youth  Congress  held  at  Vassar.  It  cooperates  with  the 
Young  Communist  League  and  by  Its  means  the  Communists  hope 
to  gain  control  of  such  States  as  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina  through  the  Negro  vote.  By  many  southern  Negroes  the 
cunningly  devised  picture  of  social  and  political  equality  Is  eagerly 
accepted.  The  Negroes  are  told  that  they  shall  have  social  equality 
with  the  whites  and  that  the  plantations  shall  be  divided  among 
the  blacks.  Social  equality  exists  at  Communist  dances  and  Negro 
youth  have  white  partners  and  apparently  neither  color  objects. 
There  are  cases  where  intermarriage  occurs,  growing  out  of  this 
comradeship  between  black  and  white  youth.  In  one  Instance  the 
couple  went  to  live  in  Russia  after  the  birth  of  their  first  black 
child.  It  is  said  that  this  type  of  social  equality  is,  not  actually 
practiced  in  Soviet  Russia.  In  June  1933  the  Communists  held  an 
all-southern  conference,  attended  by  123  delegates,  most  of  whom 
were  youth  and  about  one-third  Negroes.  It  was  decided  to  carrj' 
the  "red"  penetration  of  the  South  forv.ard.  Small  groups  are 
formed  for  what  the  Communists  call  "Negro  Liberation,"  e.  g. 
Liberator's  Clubs. 

Delegates  from  the  American  Student  Union  attended  the 
World  Youth  Congress  at  Vas.sar.  The  Communists  allege  that 
the  American  Student  Union,  with  membership  of  over  30,000.  Is 
one  of  their  greatest  triumphs  in  America.  It  is  a  section  of  the 
World  Student  Union,  now  known  as  the  World  Student  Associa- 
tion for  Peace,  Freedom,  and  Culture.  The  American  Student 
Union  represents  a  merger  which  occurred  at  a  Joint  meeting  of 
the  (Communist)  National  Student  League  and  the  Student 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  (Socialist),  which  was  held  in  the 
Y  W.  C.  A.  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  28,  29,  1935.  Allegedly 
500  delegates  from  113  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  ^ 
attenrlcd.  I 

In  the  new  group  the  Trotskyltes.  who  f  nvor  war  Jjetween  capital 
and  labor,  have  a  place.  The  American  Student  Union  advocates 
the  continued  struggle  against  high  finance,  industry,  and  politics. 
Thev  recommend  protection  of  minority  races,  defense  of  academic 
freedom  and  peace,  and  maintain  the  right  to  education  and  security.  ] 
Tliey  refuse  to  defend  the  United  States  Government  in  any  war, 
defensive  or  aggressive.  Their  sending  some  of  their  members  to 
the  red  army  in  Spain  somewhat  questions  the  sincerity  of  their 
peace  proclivities.  However,  they  carry  on  a  systematic  fight  : 
against  national  defense.  One  of  the  irritating  activities  of  '■ 
the  American  Student  Union  Is  their  annual  strike  on  each 
April  22.  They  claim  that  at  least  500,000  students  deliberately 
depart  from  their  classrooms  on  these  strike  occasions.  The  Ameri- 
can Student  Union  allegedly  set  up  the  United  Student  Peace 
Committee  in  1938  and  that  17  naticnal  youth  movements  have 
become  affiliated  with  It. 

The  Green  International,  with  Its  green-shirt  symbol,  also  cen- 
ters Its  activity  among  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of 
the  world.  This  intei national  Is  cp>onsored  by  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation.  Women's  Peace  Society.  War  Resisters  Intematicnal, 
Peace  Patriots,  War  Resisters  League,  and  other  Marxian  and  com- 
munistic groups.  Abolition  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  other  radical  measures  are  advocated.  Each  member 
takes  a  personal  pledge  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  or  support  any 
type  of  war,  dlrectlv  or  indirectly.  Mount  Holyoke  College  was 
the  scene  of  24  green-shirt  charter  members  appearing  in  that 
verdant  adornment. 

Other  strictly  vouth  groups  sending  delegates  to  the  World  Youth 
Congress  at  Vassar  were:  Student  Peace  Service,  Student  Peace 
Committee.  Christian  Youth  Conference  of  North  America,  Youth 
section  American  Jewish  Congress,  the  National  Council  of  Metho- 
dist Youth.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Juniors,  Rumanian  Junior 
League  Clubs,  Junior  Hadassixh,  National  Student  Federation  of 
America.  In  order  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  respectability  the 
Communists  often  include  groups  in  their  congresses  that,  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  entirely  of  their  faith.  However,  the  Communist 
groups  control  every  situation. 

While  the  youth  in  cur  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  receive 
the  special  attention  cf  the  Communists,  they  have  also  organized 
other  vcuth  activities. 

In  1907  there  was  formed  the  International  Federation  of  So- 
cialist Youth  Organizations,  compoted  of  youth  leagues  which  came 
from  the  working  classes  of  11  nations.  They  afniiated  with  the 
Second  International  (Socialist!,  which  comprehended  the  Socialist 
parties  of  different  countries.  By  1914  the  15  national  groups  com- 
posing this  international  reported  a  membership  of  170,000.    There 


arose  a  difference  of  opinion  In  reference  to  the  World  War,  and. 
as  a  move  to  end  it,  the  youth  groups  called  an  International 
Youth  Conference  at  Berne,  Switzerland.  In  April  1915,  which  was 
attended  by  16  delegates  from  10  coimtrles,  allegf^lly  representing 
33,000  members. 

In  our  country  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Communist  Labor 
Party  developed  out  of  the  cleava-^e  In  the  Socialist  Party  which 
existed  between  its  revolutionary  and  reactionary  wings  and  this 
reflected  into  the  ranks  of  the  Young  People's  Sv.)clallst  League. 
One  group  formed  the  Independent  Young  People's  Socialist 
League,  which  in  1920  became  affiliated  with  the  Young  Commu- 
nist International.  Th"  other  group  of  the  Young  People's  Social- 
ist League  took  the  name  of  the  Young  Workers  League  of  Amer- 
ica, whose  first  convention  was  held  in  May  1922.  In  1924  the 
Young  Workers  League  of  Am.erica  was  discontinued  and  the 
Young  Communist  League  of  the  United  States  of  America  ap- 
peared as  the  youthful  revolutionary  party.  It  Is  a  section  of  the 
Young  Communist  International  of  Moscow  and  follows  the  orders 
of  the  international  executive  committee  and  international  con- 
gresses, lib  members  are  pledged  to  defend  the  U.  S  S  R.  Its 
official  publications  are  The  Young  Worker  and  the  Young  Com- 
munist Review.  Illustrative  of  its  trend,  at  its  seventh  national 
convention,  held  June  22  27,  1934,  considerable  capital  was  made 
out  of  the  so-called  depression.  Delegates  alleged  that  the  young 
generation  has  no  job  or  future  under  capitalism  (7.000.000  were 
Jcbless  and  2.000,000  had  to  leave  school  annually);  that  those 
having  jobs  are  speeded  up  beyond  endurance:  that  when  stu- 
dents eraduate  they  enter  into  a  hell  of  unemployment:  that 
every  worker  must  be  given  a  Job  (5-day  week.  6-hour  day  for 
those  over  18,  4-hour  day  for  those  under,  no  reduction  In  pay, 
no  speed-up):  that  Negro  youth  should  not  be  subject  to  segre- 
gation or  Jim  Crowlsm:  that  American  children  are  undernourished 
and  orphan  asylums  overcrowded:  ihai  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  Natlunal 
Guard  should  be  abolished:  that  a  Soviet  government  in  America 
would  abolish  any  slavery  of  the  youth. 

The  radicals  u.se  the  word  "peace"  to  attract  the  youth.  The 
first  Youth  Peace  Conference  was  held  In  Holland  in  1928  In 
January,  1936,  the  Reparation  Committee  of  the  International 
Youth  Conference  for  Peace  called  a  second  meeting  which  was 
held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  In  February  of  the  same  year.  There 
was  formed  the  World  Youth  Congress,  which  held  Its  first  meet- 
ing in  August  1936.  and  of  which  the  American  Youth  Congress 
Is  a  section.  In  1930  there  had  been  a  confeience  of  the  inter- 
national youth  leaders. 

The  American  League  for  Peace  and  E>emccracy  has  a  Youth  Sec- 
tion Naticnal  Committee.  This  parent  organisation  was  once 
known  as  the  United  States  Congress  Against  War  and  Fascism 
and  for  a  time  as  the  American  League  Against  War  and  Fa.selsm, 
being  a  section  of  the  World  Committee  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism, now  the  World  Committee  for  Peace  and  Democracy.  The 
United  States  branch  is  one  of  33  nationals  that  the  radicals  have 
organized  in  35  different  countries.  Communists  here  cK-cupy  the 
strategic  positions,  and  here  controlled  the  policies  in  reference  to 
the  league  among  Its  4.000.000  members. 

Lenin  wrote:  Frequent  change  of  name  bewilders  the  public. 
E  g..  In  1921  the  Friend.s  Disarmament  Council  was  formed,  sub- 
sequently merged  into  the  National  Council  for  Limitation  of 
Armaments,  which,  in  turn,  became  the  National  Student  Forum, 
v.hlch  Is  conducted  by  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of 
War.     This  Is  a  characteristic  of  radical  groups. 

In  1921  the  International  Workers  Aid.  a  Communist  orcanlza- 
tlon.  was  formed.  About  1929  it  changed  its  name  to  the  Workers 
International  Relief.  It  was  founded  on  a  .suggestion  of  Lenin  and 
Is  considered  an  Indlspenslble  portion  of  the  Communist  revolu- 
tionary labor  front.  Its  American  section  assisted  in  financing  the 
Communist  hunger  march  on  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1931.  Its 
youth  movement  is  called  the  Workers  International  Relief  Scouts. 
v,ho  are  directed  to  penetrate  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  and 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  others  In  demonstrations  and  strikes.  Com- 
plex organisms  tend  to  confuse,  but  this  one  bewilders:  The  World 
Congress  of  Youth  Again-st  War  and  Fascism  was  organized  by  the 
International  and  American  Committees  for  the  Struggle  Against 
War,  being  controlled  by  Moscow's  International  League  Against 
Imperialism,  which  organized  the  World  Congress  Against  War 
(opposed  to  Imperialist  war  but  net  Communist  civil  war).  This 
interlocking  status  is  not  unusual,  and  constant  change  of  name 
(but  not  of  purpose)  is  done  to  make  it  difficult  to  trace  their 
activities. 

The  designations  of  radical  youth  groups  are  legion.  The  South- 
ern Tenant  Farmers  Youth  Committee  is  a  branch  of  the  Southern 
Tenant  Farmers  Union,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Workers  Defense 
League,  which  was  organized  by  the  Socialist  Party.  The  National 
Student  Federation  and  the  Open  Read  are  both  ultraradical  stu- 
dent organizations.  There  exists  the  Farm-Labor  Juniors  of  Min- 
nesota, the  National  Student  Federation  of  America,  the  Inter- 
national Student  Service,  the  International  Socialist  Student  Fed- 
eration. Christian  Youth  Building  a  New  World,  Youth  for  a  New 
World  Order,  Youth  Committee  A-zainst  War,  Youth  Antiwar  Con- 
gress, Revolutionary  Youth,  Lithuanian  National  Youth  Committe*. 
Labor  Sports  of  America.  Student  Society,  Young  America,  Young 
Caravan,  Young  Defenders,  Young  Labor  Poets,  Young  Sparticus 
League,  Young  Workers  Dance  League,  and  youth  clubs  such  as 
the  Brighton.  Cafeteria,  Central,  Garibaldi,  Lakewocd.  Partisan, 
United,  etc.  What  good  might  be  accomplished  if  all  this  energy 
could  be  directed  to  the  upholding  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
American  institutions. 
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Not  only  dors  the  radical  »eek  to  ensnare  the  adolescent,  but  also 
the  very  your.g.    The  Young  Pi  f  America  is  one  ol  tlie  most 

cian«pruus  and  aggies  ivp  Cor,  groups.     It  Is  for  boy^  and 

Kirls  between  8  and  15  years.  Members  graduate  Into  the  Young 
C.mmunlst  Uaeue  arid  it  23  pi.v-^  In'o  The  Communist  Party  as 
fullv  Qualified  Communlsui.  Though  tashioncd  alu-r  the  Boy  Scout 
movement,  the  Pionetrs  are  antagonistic  to  It.  The  Pioneer  chll- 
drp'i  are  taught  the  tenets  of  commuiiU»m.  atheism,  hatred  of  God. 
cc.ntempt  for  our  form  of  government,  disrespect  for  the  American 
flag  and  all  American  Institutions.  In  addlUon  to  the  inculcation  of 
dis'ovalty  and  practical  treason,  these  children  are  Imbued  with 
class  hate  and  taught  to  approve  of  the  world  revoIuUou.  In  lieu  of 
eeJutit'g  and  plodgli^  allegiance  to  our  national  emblem,  these 
youth  are  directed  to  revere  the  red  flag  of  commuulfcm.  Their 
publication  is  the  New  Pioneer.  In  the  summer  many  of  these 
pioneers  are  gathered  into  campe  and  there  instructed  in  com- 
rnuni.*m  The  First  International  Congress  of  Proletarian  ChUdren 
was  held  in  Mc*cow.  Russia.  August  23-24,  1929.  Many  of  the  delo- 
eates  gathered  from  a  distance,  riding  for  days  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation They  came  from  America.  England.  Switzerland.  Germany. 
Norway.  Sweden,  "red"  Ru.-^feia.  China.  Siberia.  Mongolia.  Central 
Asia  Samarkand,  D.ighlstan,  Turcoman  Republic,  and  elsewhere. 
White  black  yellow,  and  brown  children  intermingled,  all  pledging 
allegiance  to'  defend  the  U.  S.  8  R.  An  appeal  was  made  to  tha 
cluldren  of  the  entire  world.  Lenin's  widow  contributed  her  inspira- 
tion "Lenin  shows  the  way"  was  the  slogan.  The  attt  ndlng  Young 
Pioneers  each  distinctive  with  red  tie  and  white  blouse,  passed  In 
review  saluted  the  "red"  flag,  and  In  the  tongues  of  many  nation- 
alities'gave  their  call,  "Stand  ready."  This  modern  Babel  were 
made  to  understand  that  over  700  Negro  children  had  deserted  the 
Boy  Scouts  for  the  Young  Pioneers.  Various  allegations  were  de- 
signed to  arcufie  their  re^^tntmeut.  They  were  to  be  used  aa  cannon 
material;  their  labor  was  to  be  utilized  in  the  flclds,  factorlca.  and 

workshops.  J    ..^  *^    *« 

Thov  were  told  that  the  Boy  Scouts  prepared  the  youth  to 
betoinc  factory  slaves  and  soldiers  to  be  used  in  wars  for  the  defense 
of  capitalism;  that  Soviet  Russia  was  the  real  fatherland  of  aU 
workers  and  it  alone  had  made  Its  children  free.  In  their  struggle 
they  urged  that  youth  mtist  be  led  by  Communists  and  Ihe  Young 
Communist  International  Apparently  the  ^im  was  to  create  strife 
between  the  children  of  different  classes  and  advocate  one  class  only. 
Lc-nin  the  mtfrnationalist,  had  known  no  difference  of  ruitionallty 
In  the  class  struggle-- they  alleged  they  must  know  none.  Many 
radical  characters  punctuated  the  vast  assembly  In  Dlnamo 
Stadium.  Bela  Kun.  once  head  of  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic; 
Max  Holz.  the  German  revolutionist;  Maxim  Gorky  (Alexei  Maximo- 
Titjh  Pyeshkov).  the  Russian  author  and  active  revolutionist;  and 
others  were  there  to  inspire  the  children.  The  committees  sub- 
mitted their  reports.  It  was  deplored  that  the  American  Negro 
worker  had  to  submit  to  so  many  hardship*,  as  they  recognized  in 
the  NepTo  their  class  comrade  with  whom  they  carry  rn  a  common 
struggle  against  the  exploiters;  they  regretted  that  all  children  of 
the  workers  and  poor  peasants  were  being  exploited  and  oppressed, 
»nd  pxjinted  out  the  hcrrlble  example  of  America  where  over  4,000  000 
ycuth  had  to  be  errand  boys,  bootblacks,  newsboys,  farm  and  factory 
workers,  etc.  Special  commendation  was  given  to  the  Young  Pio- 
neers of  America  for  having  carried  on  militant  activity  among  the 
children  of  American  strikers  during  the  many  strikes.  They  ex- 
plained how  these  children  organized  themselves  into  clubs  and 
groups,  marched  on  the  picket  lines,  and  shamed  the  strikebreakers. 
The  Young  Pioneers  carry  en  agitation  for  'collectivization." 
Their  greatest  activity  Is  directed  against  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  church.  Tliey  allege  -religion  is  the  worst  heritage  of  the  past." 
Great  international  children  camps  are  advocated.  They  fear  that 
the  imperialists  are  preparing  for  war  against  the  Soviet  Union; 
hence,  they  train  for  "red"  defense — girls  behind  earthworks  learn 
to  use  guns  and  boys  receive  maclilne-gun  instruction — all  for  the 
purpose  of  peace. 

The  Communists,  Socialists,  and  pacifists  now  sponsor  the  Fed- 
eration of  Children's  Organizations,  which  came  into  existence  in 

The  Fellowship  of  Youth  for  Peace,  organized  about  1928  by  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  an  International  radical  organization 
designed  to  spread  Ccmmuntst  propaganda,  is  an  afEltate  of  the 
Young  Pioneers.  This  fellowship  sponsors  the  Youth  Crusade  for 
Di-'^armament  and  World  Peace — a  most  deceptive  title.  It  sup- 
ported the  Communist-called  and  controlled  congresses  against  war, 
which  advocate<l  world  revolution  to  promote  communism. 

The  world  youth  movement  is  international  and  is  sponsored 
*ify  the  Socialists.  Communists,  and  their  liberal  sympathizers.  It 
Is  using  our  youth  as  a  pawn  in  the  Communist  game  and  is  bring- 
ing about  a  revolt  of  the  youth  against  family  ties,  home,  moral 
restraint,  religion,  and  countiy.  The  DnlU>d  States  has  at  least 
65  International  sections  of  this  world  revolutionary  movement. 
There  are  many  groups  of  a  local  nature.  All  of  thes«  are  more  or 
less  Marxian,  and  many  actually  Oonuiiunlst. 

Throughout  the  world,  and  especially  In  our  country,  th""  political 
and  often  the  moral  corruption  of  the  minds  of  tlie  youths  are 
being  accomplished  through  the  means  of  highly  organized  groups 
that  work  at  will,  unrest;  a.ned  and  unopposed  by  lecral  limitation. 
Most  of  our  dlfflcultles  In  this  re.»pcct  have  t>een  Imported  and  then 
fobtered  by  persons  possessing  a  destiucllve  complex.  Individuals 
endowed  with  healthy  mental  equipment  seldom  participate  la 
•uch  procedure. 


Density  of  population  has  produced  grave  problems.  Today  mr^st 
parents  endeavor  to  place  their  children  so  that  they  may  have 
healthy  miads  to  fl§ht  successfully  the  battle  of  life.  Usually  par- 
ents are  unable  to  give  much  financial  asoistance,  and  this  inability 
often  thrusts  children  cf  varying  ages  upon  the  unsympathetic 
social  organization  of  the  State.  This  pohtlcal  crgmrsm  provides 
a  few  general  laws*  for  tlie  child's  protection,  taxes  certain  persons 
to  provide  a  dole  or  a  poorhou.*.  and  bailds  lar^^er  and  stronger 
prisons.  It  then  leaves  the  child  to  work  out  its  destiny.  The 
youth,  with  its  mind  poisoued  with  communi.sm,  faces  a  world 
where  opportunities  for  employmeui  lessen  with  the  increase  of 
labor-saving  devices.  Taxation,  due  to  senseless  and  useless  eco- 
nomic experiments  of  a  costly  nature,  raises  the  prices  of  necessi- 
ties and  places  an  unsupponable  burden  on  the  struggling  atom  of 
the  body  politic,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  children  are 
thrown  on  charity  and  many  into  prisons.  The  seasoned  criminal 
is  in  the  minority.  Americans,  by  permitting  radical  and  unmoral 
education,  are  making  this  situation  worse.  We  have  here  one  of 
civilizations  blunders.  Our  tacit  permission  to  groups  to  form  in 
order  that  they  may  corrupt  the  mind  of  our  youth  is  a  blunder 
that  shall  affect  this  and  many  future  generations. 

All  Russian  Young  Communist  Leagxie;  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union;  American  Friends  Service  Committee;  American  Jewish 
Oonjn'ess  (youth  section);  American  League  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism; American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  (youth  section  na- 
tional committee);  American  btudent  Umon;  American  Youth 
Congress. 

Brockwood  College. 

Christian  Youth  Building  a  New  World;  Christian  Youth  Confer- 
ence of  North  America;  Commonwealth  College;  Contemporary 
Clubs. 

Fnrm-Labor  Juniors  of  Minnesota;  Fellowship  of  Recrnclllatlon; 
Fellowship  of  Youth  for  Peace;  Free  Lance  Clubs;  Friends  Disarma- 
ment Council. 

Green  International. 

Independent  Young  People's  Socialist  Leacrue;  IntercollefTlate 
Socialist  Society;  Intercollegiate  Student  Council:  International  and 
American  Committee  for  the  Stniggle  Against  War;  International 
Clubs;  International  Communist  Youth;  International  Congress  of 
Proletarian  Children;  International  Federation  of  Socialist  Students; 
International  Federation  of  Socialist  Youth  Organizations;  Inter- 
national League  Against  Imperialism;  International  Socialist  Stu- 
dent Federation;  International  Student  Service;  Irternatlonal 
Workers'  Aid;  International  Workers'  Relief  Scouts;  International 
Youth  Conference;  International  Youth  Conference  for  Peace;  In- 
ternational Youth  Congress. 
Junior  Hadassah. 

Labor  Sports  of  America.  Sectlod  Red  Sports  International; 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy;  Llt>eral  Clubs;  Liberators  Clubs; 
Lithuanian  National   Youth   Committee. 

National  Coyncil  of  Jewish  Juniors;  National  Council  for  the 
Limitation  of  Armaments;  National  Council  of  Methodist  Youth; 
National  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War;  National  Students 
Committee  for  the  Limitation  of  ArmamenUs;  National  Student 
Federation  of  America;  National  Student  Forum;  National  Student 
League. 

Open  Road. 

Peace  Patriots:  Political  Associations;   Polity  Clubs 
Rand   School   of  Social    Sciences:    Revolutionary   Youth;    Round 
Table  Clubs;  Rumanian  Junior  League  Clubs. 

School  for  Social  Research;  Social  Science  Clubs:  Social  Service 
Clubs;  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress;  Southern  Tenant  Farmers 
Union;  Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Youth  Committee;  Student  Con- 
gress Against  War;  Student  Forums;  Student  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy:  Student  Leagues;  Student  Peace  Committee;  Student 
Peace  Service;   Student  Progressive  Clubs;   Student  Society. 

United  States  Congress  Against  War  and  Fascism;  United  Student 
Peace  Committee 

War  Resisters  International;  War  Reslsters  League;  Women's 
Peace  Society. 

Work  camps:  Camp  Penn-Craft  fPa.K  Camp  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Camp  Flint  (Mich).  Camp  Highlander  Folk  School 
(Term.).  Delta  '.Vork  Camp  (Ml.ss).  Los  Angeles-San  Pedro  Work 
Camp;  Workers'  International  Relief:  Workers'  International  Relief 
Scouts;  Work  People's  College;  World  Committee  Against  War  and 
Fascism;  World  Ccnimlttee  for  Peace  and  Democracy;  World  Com- 
mittee of  the  Students'  League  Against  War  and  Fascism;  World 
Congress  Against  War:  World  Congress  of  Ycuth  Against  \V?s  and 
Fascism;  World  Sivident  Association  for  Peace  and  Freedom  and 
CtUture;  World  Student  Union;  Workers'  Defense  League:  World 
Youth  Congress;  World  Youth  Movement;  Workers'  Schools. 

Young  Communist  League;  Young  CommunLst  League  of  the 
United  S'ates  of  America:  Young  Comniunlst  International;  Yotmg 
Judca;  Young  People's  Socialist  Leapue  of  America;  Young  Pio- 
neers of  America;  Young  Workers'  League  of  America:  Youth  Anti- 
War  Congress;  Youth  Committee  Against  War;  Youth  Crusade  for 
Disarmament  and  World  Peace;  Youth  for  a  New  World  Order; 
Youth  Peace  Cortference:  Young  America;  Young  Caravan;  Ynung 
De'er.derr,  (Interr.atlonal  Labor  Defense);  Young  Labir  Poets; 
Young  Spanicus  League;  Young  Workers'  Dance  League;  Youth 
cluhs;  Brighton,  Caleterla,  Central.  Garibaldi,  Lakewood.  Partisan, 
,   United. 
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New  York's  Water  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  MAURICE  P.  D.WIDSON  AND  HON, 
J.^MES  H.  FAY,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  concerning  cheap  electricity  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  I  include  an  address  made  by  the  Hon- 
orable Maurice  P.  Davidson,  trustee  of  the  Power  Authority 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  by  myself  during  interrogation 
of  my  constituents  on  Thursday,  July  27.  1939: 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  MAURICE  P.  D.*\TI>SON.  TRtTSTFE  OF  THE  POWER  ATJTHOR- 
ITY    OF   THE   STATE    OF   NEW    YORK,    Jin,Y    27,    1939 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  tonight  It  is  my 
privilege  to  speak  to  you  as  a  trustee  of  the  Power  Authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  very  briefly  about  New 
Y'ork's  great  water  powers  In  the  kind  of  words  that  you  and  I.  as 
la;  men.  can  understand.  And  then,  with  the  help  of  Congressman 
Jim  Fat  and  some  of  his  friends,  v,e  hope  to  give  you  a  more  inti- 
mate picture  of  how  thes2  important  natural  resources,  today 
largely  wasted,  can  aid  In  creating  a  more  pleasant  dally  existence 
for  us  all. 

But.  first,  how  many  of  you  know  of  the  New  York  State  Power 
Autl  orlty?  It  Is  a  State  authority  created  In  1931  with  the  active 
Fupport  of  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  Is  empowered  to  develop 
the  International  Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  for 
iiav;gatlon  and  power,  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Giovcrnment 
and  the  proper  Canadian  authorities.  It  can  finance  its  share  of 
the  construction  cost  by  selling  revenue  bonds,  completely  Inde- 
pendent of  the  taxpayer  and  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the 
successful  method  by  which  the  pert  authority  has  financed  the 
construction  of  the  Holland  Tunnel  and  the  George  Washington 
Bridge.  It  must  under  the  law  as  It  now  stands  sell  Its  cheap  elec- 
tricity for  distribution  by  existing  agencies  under  such  terms  as  to 
assure  that  the  3,500,000  homes  and  farms  throughout  the  State 
receive  the  maximum  benefit. 

The  conduct  of  the  power  authority's  afTalrs  lies  In  a  board  of 
trustees,  of  which  the  other  members  are  Chairman  James  C.  Bon- 
bright,  professor  of  finance  at  Columbia  University  and  one  cf  the 
country's  leading  experts  on  public-utility  matters;  Vice-Chalrman 
Fred  J.  Freestone,  executive-committee  member  of  the  National 
Grange  and  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  rural 
New  York;  and  George  S.  Reed,  a  prominent  attorney  from  north- 
ern New  York.  The  late  Frank  P.  Walsh  led  the  trustees  coura- 
geously until  his  untimely  death.  Among  Its  greatest  friends  the 
power  authority  counts  President  Roosevelt.  Governor  Lehman, 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  Polettl.  Last  summer,  with  Governor 
Lehman's  aid,  Lieutenant  Governor  Polettl  led  the  fight  to  write 
Into  the  constitution  of  the  State  an  amendment  designed  to  pre- 
serve Its  great  water  powers  from  private  explcitatlcn.  and  only 
last  Monday,  speaking  at  Watertown.  N.  Y,  he  delivered  a  mag- 
nificent address,  praising  and  advocating  the  power  authority's 
plan  lor  the  utilization  of  these  water-power  resources. 

After  long  years  of  technical  study,  the  power  authority  recom- 
mended to  the  legislature  a  comprehensive  power  plan  for  the 
State,  including  the  concurrent  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Niagara  water-power  resources.  This  cheap  power  would  fiow 
to  New  York  City  and  other  population  centers  throughout  the 
State  over  a  high-voltage  transmission  system,  coordinating  these 
public  generating  plants  with  the  facilities  of  the  private  power 
companies. 

Because  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  own  once  nebulous 
picture  of  the  north  country.  I  suggest  that  you  look  at  a  map  of 
the  United  States.  You  will  see  the  vast  Great  Lakes  Basin — the 
heart  of  the  North  American  Continent — draining  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  You  will  see  the  western 
end  of  New  York  State,  with  the  great  inland  port  of  Buffalo, 
bordering  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  whose  waters.  Including  all  the 
upper  Lakes,  descend  the  miehty  NluRara  to  Lake  Ontario.  You 
vill  see  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  forming  the  northern  boundary 
of  New  York  from  the  outlet  of  the  Niagara  River  to  the  Thousand 
Islands  at  the  mcuth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  outfiow  of 
the  Great  Lakes  commences  the  final  lap  of  its  majestic  Journey 
to  the  sea. 

This  Immense  flow  of  water  gives  New  York  unparalleled  hydro- 
electric-power resources.  At  Niacara  the  drop  In  elevation  between 
Lakes  Erie  end  Ontario  totals  326  feet.  About  two-thirds  of  thi3 
drop  takes  place  at  the  Falls,  producing  one  of  the  most  impressive 
natural  spectacles  endowed  forever  upon  mankind.  The  other  one- 
third  of  the  drop  takes  place  through  the  Niagara  Gorge  and  Whirl- 
pool Rapids,  whose  white  horses  and  tumbling  tons  of  water  have 


thrilled  millions.  The  present  partial  head  power  development  on 
the  New  York  side  generates  a  paltry  600  000  horsepower.  The 
power  authority's  engineers  have  recoiiuucuded  control  works  to 
enhance  and  protect  the  scenic  spectacle  and  make  possible  the 
development  of  2,000.000  horsepower  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

Two  hundred  miles  east  and  north  of  Niagara.  Lake  Ontario 
narrows  to  create  the  International  Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Here,  in  the  sliort  stretch  between  Ogdensburg  and  Corn- 
wall, the  river  drops  86  feet.  The  develoj-ment  of  this  vital  link 
In  the  Great  Lakes-Atlantic  Seaway  will  produce  2.000  000  horse- 
power of  cheap  electricity  to  be  shared  alike  by  the  Pri'Vlnce  of 
Ontario  and  the  State  of  New  York. 

Eventually  tlie  capabilities  of  these  border  rivers  will  be  nug- 
mentcd  by  another  1.000000  horsepower  which  can  b?  developed 
on  New  York's  Interior  streams.  Our  Inland  waters  have  yet  to  be 
tamed.  Seething  floods,  bearing  destruction  and  waste,  boll  down 
the  Genesee,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Allegheny,  and  the  Chenango. 
Site  after  sjte  for  humming  water  wheels  lies  along  the  upper  Hud- 
son, the  Black,  the  Oswegatchle,  the  Racquette.  and  the  St,  Regis. 

New  York  s  undeveloped  water  powers  add  up  to  at  least  4.000,000 
horsepower.  We  are  rich,  and  v.e  starve  for  lack  of  vision  and 
enterprise.  Becau.'ve  the  dry  figures  of  our  engineers  have  not  yet 
Inspired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  13.000,000  people  within  our  borders, 
our  lawm.akers  prefer  to  delay  action  until  the  faint  whisper  of  a 
few  pioneers  inspires  the  mighty  voice  of  all  the  people. 

But  this  delay  is  serious.  Four  million  horsepower  of  water 
power  is  running  to  waste,  while  millions  walk  our  streets  and 
other  sections  have  proceeded  to  develop  their  water  resources. 
The  T.  V.  A.'s  program  Is  well  on  the  way  to  completion.  Four  of 
the  great  dams  are  now  In  operation,  and  soon  nearly  2.000.000 
horsepower  of  T.  V.  A.  power  will  be  vitalizing  the  Southeast. 
Boulder  Dam  was  completed  In  1935.  and  the  people  of  the  South- 
west have  cheap  water  power  to  enhance  the  attraction  of  their 
sunny  coast  lands.  In  the  great  Northwest  the  development  of 
the  Columbia  River  presents  a  powerful  threat  to  New  York's  In- 
dustrial .'■upremacy.  Huge  generators  now  hum  at  Bonneville  Dam, 
and  work  proceeds  both  by  day  and  by  night  at  Grand  Coulee. 

Industry,  construction,  employment,  cheap  power.  This  Is  the 
power  age — the  electric  era.  New  York  must  advance  or  fall  by  the 
wayside.  As  far  back  as  1931  Governor  Roosevelt  said:  "So  long  at 
men  used  our  waterfalls  and  streams  only  U)  grind  their  neighbors' 
corn  or  to  turn  the  wheels  of  primitive  manufacturers  the  public 
at  large  had  no  partlcxilar  interest. "  But,  he  continued,  "with  the 
sudden  development  of  this  new  giant  electricity,  however,  the 
situation  was  entirely  changed.  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  mills  n?ong 
the  river  banks  but  of  light  and  power  which  can  be  carried  along 
a  slender  wire  into  the  homes  of  every  citizen." 

Shall  the  great  State  and  city  of  New  York  be  hand'capped  by 
dependence  upon  fuel  power  while  other  sections  advance  and 
become  prosperous  through  the  development  cf  their  water  re- 
sources? The  trv:stee8  of  the  power  authority  6.iy.  "No."  With 
4,000.000  horsepower  of  cheap  water  power  lying  undeveloped  at 
Its  back  door.  New  York  can  lead  instead  of  tj-aillng  In  the  social 
and  industrial  progress  that  follows  the  abundant  use  of  cheap 
electricity.  Flowing  water  belongs  to  the  people.  Once  constructed, 
water-power  developments  will  run  as  hmg  as  the  sun  and  rains 
maintain  the  flow  of  the  rivers.  And  the  people  themselves  must 
undertake  these  developments. 

We  intend  that  every  citizen  of  New  York  shall  know  of  the  high 
and  restrictive  rates  for  electricity  In  New  York;  of  the  low  rates 
and  greatly  increased  use  of  electricity  in  other  sections;  and  how 
the  power-authority  plan  can  accomplish  for  New  York  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  these  other  sections.  With  your  support, 
we  will  confront  the  next  legislature  with  a  popular  d.-^mnnd  for 
action  which  will  drown  out  the  petty  self-interests  seeking  more 
delay — even  as  the  mighty  roar  of  Niagara  subdues  the  voice  of 
the  spectator. 

And  that  ptirpose.  Congressman  Fat.  is  the  rea.son  for  your  presence 
tonight.  We  know  you  to  be  an  unselfish  s?oker  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  your  constituents  and  all  the  people  cf  the  State.  We 
know  you  have  been  studying  this  power  issue  from  their  stand- 
point, and  now  we  will  look  to  you  to  tell  us  whether  the  people 
of  your  district  are  Interested  In  cheap  power. 


SPEECH  or  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES   H.  FAT.  OF  NEW  TORK,  JTTLT  47,   1 99» 

Mr.  Davidson  and  friends,  I  sincerely  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  cheap  pow-er  In  general  and  about  the 
power  authority's  St.  Lawrence-Niagara  program  In  particular.  I 
don't  think  the  people  of  New  York  City  realize  the  potential 
economic  good  that  will  result  from  your  power  plan,  and  I'm 
happy  to  contribute  some  part  In  making  them  aware  of  the 
facts. 

Last  month  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at  the  Cathollo 
summer  school  near  Plattsburg.  I  found  that  the  people  up  there 
know  what  the  development  cf  our  water  powers  would  mean  In 
their  everyday  existence.  They  know  that  this  question  Isn't 
something  In  which  they  are  only  remotely  Interested  but  Is  one 
that  vitally  affects  their  welfare. 

I  resolved  right  then  to  make  eure  that  the  facts  about  this  St, 
LawTcnce-Niagara  power  program  were  made  known  to  the  30,000 
families  who  live  In  my  district  on  the  east  side  of  Manhattan  I 
know  their  woes  and  wants — the  political  tradition  of  Manhattan 
means  constant  personal  contact  with  the  Congressman.  And  for 
most  of  them  a  dollar  contains  a  hundred  pennies.  They  visuaUz* 
it  in  terms  of  bread  and  milk  and  shoes. 
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I  know  a  good  mnny  couples  who  spent  thc!r  honeymoon  at 
Nlacmra  Falls,  but  never  one  who  looked  at  the  great  6cenlc  spec- 
tacle and  connected  It  with  their  chaucos  of  t^arnln?  a  livelihood. 
I  am  pretty  well  accustomed  to  surprises.  Mr.  Davidson  but  I 
must  admit  It  was  a  new  one  to  me  whm  you  toid  me  that  the 
power  company  eervln?  my  people  on  the  East  Side  was  solidly  con- 
nected bv  transmission  lines  to  the  present  power  developments  at 
Niagara  Falls  and  alom<  the  St.  Lawrence  Rlvor  These  engineers 
have  a  habit  of  g-tting  way  out  ahead  of  us  at  tlmp<^. 

Seriously  though,  here  Is  the  way  I  feel  about  New  York  s  water 
powers  I  think  th-y  should  be  developed  along  the  lines  of  the 
powet,aTllhorlty'8  program  and  the  quicker  the  better.  In  the 
^,,Arsirplace,  it  la  my  duty  as  a  Consressraan  to  look  at  the  national 
"sli^niecance  cf  prt.Jc-rts  such  as  vou  are  proposing.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Nrival  AfTriirs  Committee.  Furthermore.  I  am  a 
veteran  of  the  last  Wcrld  War  and.  with  God's  help.  I  am  resolved 
to  do  everything  por-^ible  to  keep  n.:  out  of  ano'her  one.  But  oxur 
greatest  guaranty  of  peace  lies  In  adequate  defense  measures— and 
I  agree  with  President  Roosevelt  that  the  Immediate  cleve'.npme-.it 
of  these  great  water  powers — essential  as  they  are  for  the  production 
of  war  materials— Is  an  Important  pari  of  any  well-rounded  pro- 
gram for  the  support  of  our  armed  forces. 

I  know  that  I  can  take  your  word  for  It  that  these  develop- 
ments will  provide  us  with  lots  of  cheap  pow°r.  In  the  t\rst  place, 
you  have  spent  vears  in  gntherm<»  the  technical  and  economic  facts 
with  a  flne  staff  of  engineers  and  experts.  In  the  second  place,  we 
see  the  Nlaj^ara  Hudson  Pov/er  Corporation  hanging  on  to  their 
claims  to  these  developments  like  gilm  death,  and  to  our  minds 
th.1t  checks  with  your  statement  as  to  the  value  of  these  water 
powers.  ^  ^. 

Tlien  we  like  your  attitude  toward  the  private  Investor?  and  thfl 
taxpayers.  When  you  tel!  us  that  your  conception  of  retiiil  rates 
for  power  includes  fair  treatment  for  all  present  and  future  capital 
Invested  In  the  private  power  sjstems  and  that  your  program  will 
stand  or  lail  on  Its  own  financial  feet,  without  burdening  the  tax- 
payer, we  think  you  should  have  a  chance  to  put  it  over  We  know 
you  have  a  practical,  workable  plnn  for  doing  something  about 
business  and  employment  in  the  State  of  New  York.  If  you  can 
convince  investors  that  your  plan  merits  a  loan  of  $257,000,000  for 
your  construction  program,  we'll  fight  along  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  you  for  the  necessary  legislative  action. 

We  don't  see  any  reason  why  New  York  should  lag  behind  the 
Tennessee  Valley  or  the  Pacific  Northwest  or  any  other  section. 
My  people  want  work — they  want  security  and  employment.  They 
hear  that  the  people  using  T.  V.  A  power  are  spending  $60  a  year 
per  family  for  new  appliances — refrigerators,  ranges,  water  heaters, 
vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines,  good  lamps,  and  all  the  other 
comforts  made  possible  by  cheap  electricity.  They  know  this 
means  increased  manufacturing  activity.  They  see  the  Aluminxim 
Co.  expanding  Its  plant  In  Tennessee,  and  a  big.  new  metallurgical 
plant  under  construction  at  Muscle  Shoals.  They  hear  the  whistles 
blowing  In  the  new  chemical  fertilizer  plants  south  of  Nashville, 
and  read  the  announcements  of  oth'-r  big  plants  building  or  plan- 
ning to  build  down  there  My  people  are  a  little  sick  of  the  unem- 
ployment conditions  which  have  forced  so  many  of  them  on  relief — 
they  want  some  of  that  kind  of  cheap-power  medicine  which  cre- 
ates business,  and  we  believe  you  have  the  prescription. 

This  program  seems  to  be  a  constructive  attempt  to  remedy  the 
present  unemployment  situation.  When  business  Is  bad  and  men 
are  out  of  wrrk  they  want  something  done  about  It^ — and  they 
look  to  their  Representative  In  Congress,  In  the  legislature,  and  In 
city  council  for  action.  I  believe  the  power  authority's  plan  Is 
the  type  of  constructive  action  the  people  want.  The  trouble  Is 
you  haven't  been  let'-lng  us  know  how  important  these  develop- 
ments in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  Rivers  are  to  the  people  right 
here  In  New  York  City.  We  always  thought  they  were  local  proj- 
ects— O  K.  for  Buff.ilo'and  northern  New  York,  but  nothing  for  the 
Sixteenth  Congrcboicaal  District  to  get  excited  about.  But  that 
last  report  of  yours  completely  changed  the  picture.  The  idea  of 
these  two  big  hydro  plants  hocked  up  to  the  big  steam  plants  In 
New  York  City  and  cheap  power  being  made  available  all  over  the 
State,  that  appeals  to  our  sense  of  reason.  That  means  thiat  these 
big  water  powers  are  intimately  associated  with  conditions  In  New 
York  City:  It  means  cheap  power,  more  business,  and  more  jobs  from 
Fcurteenth  to  Sixty-third  Street,  and  we  like  It. 

And.  finally,  we  don't  see  why  we  should  pay  twice  as  much  and 
mere  for  electricity  as  the  people  do  In  other  sections.  A  small 
apartment  can  be  a  pretty  comfortable  home,  with  good  lighting, 
a  radio,  an  electric  refrigerator,  and  an  electric  fan.  But  this  would 
mean  at  least  100  kilowatt-hours  a  month  on  the  meter  and  a  bill 
cf  $4  72.  And  a  big  slice  of  the  30.000  families  In  my  dlsuict  haven't 
any  budget  provision  for  $57  a  year  for  elecUicity.  But  they  know 
that  foniethins  is  wrong  when,  compared  with  their  bill  of  $4.72, 
the  sair.e  family  in  KncxvUle  pays  only  M.50,  In  Tacoma  only  $2.12, 
and  in  Ottawa  onlv  $1  74 

Bur  when  we  come  to  compare  notes  on  electric  bills  the  fellows 
who  have  a  real  bill  of  complaint  are  the  small-business  men — the 
butcher,  the  bpkor.  and  the  candlestick  maker.  NoW.  Commissioner 
Diivldscn,  I  shewed  you  seme  cf  the  bills  these  pecple  are  paying. 
They  are  right  down  in  my  district — my  friends  and  neighbors — 
and'l  Just  brought  them  up  here  tonight  to  verify  these  bills  and  so 
you  could  tell  them  why  they  should  be  interested  in  the  St. 
LaTHTcnce  and  Niagara  River  program  cf  the  power  authority. 


TESTIMONY    OF    MR.    HX'GH    M'DONNELL 

Q   What  kind  of  business  do  you  operate? — A.  I  run  a  bar  and 
grUL 


Q   Where  Is  it  located.  Mr.  McDonnell?— A.  341   ^st  Twcnty- 

Q  What  do  you  use  electricity  for.  Mr.  McDonnell?— A.  For  the 
refrigerator,  beer  cooler.     •     •     •  ,       ,     .    c        , 

Q   Lots  of  neon  lights  rtmnlng  around  the  place?— A.  Sure  have. 
Q.  Any  air  condition  n<?? — A.  Not  yet.  ^    ^     , 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  lots  of  good  Uquor.  very  good  steaks,  and 
French-fried  potatoes,  have  you?— A.  You  said  It. 

Q.  Wfll.  Mr.  McDonnell,  did  you  bring  your  electric  bill  along 
with  you? — A.  I  have.  ,  _         „         ^   ^„„ 

Q  Let  me  see  It.  Well.  Mr.  Davidson.  Mr.  McDonnell  used  487 
kilowatt-hours  and  paid  $25  96  for  them.  What  do  you  think  you 
can  do  for  him  In  n  case  UKe  that?— A.  (Mr.  Davidson.)  Well,  now. 
Congressman  if  Mr.  McDornrll  were  living  in  KnoxviUe.  for  In- 
stance, he  would  only  be  pay'ng  $11.24.  This  would  be  a  saving  of 
$14.22  n  month,  which  would  amount  to  about  $170  a  year. 

Q    (Mr    Fat  )   Well.  Huph.  do  you  think  that  that  would  make 

a  difTerencp  In  your  business''— A.  Well.  I  certainly  could   use   it. 

Q   All  right,  let's  see  what  Mr.  Levlne  has  to  say.    Mr.  Levlne  has 

a  tailoring  establishment,  you  know.     Mr.  Levuie.  wheie  are  you 

located''- A.  377  Second  Avenue. 

Q.  VrfTiat  do  you  use  electricity  for.  Mr.  Levlne? — A.  Well,  I  have 
two  power  sewing  machines  and  a  furrier's  machine. 

Q.  Hows  business.  Mr.  Levlne?— A.  Well,  there's  always  room 
for  Improvement,  you  know. 

Q.  How  much  was  your  bill  last  month?  Did  you  bring  it  along 
with  you.  Mr.  Levlne? — A.  Yes:  I  have  It  here. 

Q  $14  05.  Well,  Mr.  Davidson,  what  do  you  think  you  can  do 
for  Mr.  Levine?— A.  (Mr.  Davidson.)  Well.  If  Mr.  Levine  were  oper- 
ating In  T.  'V.  A.  territory  his  bill  would  be  $6.80,  a  saving  of  $7.25, 
or  about  $80  per  year. 

Q  Well,  Mr  Levlne.  do  you  think  you  ought  to  string  along  with 
the  power  authority's  plan? — A.  Yes,  Congressman:  I  think  s<^i. 

Q.  (Mr.  Fay.)  Mr.  Davidson,  I  could  have  brought  a  dozen  of  my 
constituents  along.  Their  testimony  would  only  serve  to  em- 
phasize what  these  two  gentlemen  have  said.  There  Is  no  question 
In  our  minds  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  support  your  proposal. 
We  most  enthusiastically  will.  ^ 


More  Justice  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3, 1939 


LETTERS  OF  HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER.  OP  MINNESOTA, 
AND  FRANK  T.  MINES.  ADMINISTRATOR  OP  VETTERANS' 
AFFAIRS 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  privilege  of 
extending  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  herein  a  letter 
which  I  have  just  sent  to  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines,  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  in  reply  to  his  letter  of  July 
28,  in  which  the  Bureau  discusses  the  charges  made  by  me  in 
the  House  on  May  1  regarding  Injustices  perpetrated  on 
War  Veterans  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  under  the 
guise  of  legality,  as  they  seek  to  interpret  the  present  veter- 
ans' laws. 

AUCTTST  3,  1939. 
Gen.  Frank  T   Hines. 

Vefcrons'  Admimstration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  General  Hines:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  July  28  regarding  the  cases  discussed  by  me  on 
the  flocr  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  1. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  these  matters  and  the  length  to 
which  you  have  gone  in  Investigating  the  same. 

I  realize  that  items  of  this  type  are  matters  in  which  Individual 
opinions  differ.  Personally,  I  am  not  any  more  convinced  now 
than  I  was  en  May  1  that  justice  is  being  done  to  these  men.  or 
that  it  Is  being  done  to  thousands  of  other  veterans,  with  the 
exception  of  the  c.ise  of  Edward  J.  Arthur,  of  Miami.  Fla.,  resard- 
ing  whom  you  state  in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  cf  your 
letter  that  his  case  Is  going  to  be  reopened  and  a'^tended  to. 

I  am  not  blaming  you  personally  for  the  situation  which  exists, 
but  I  do  foci,  as  do  thousands  of  others,  that  the  Appeal  Board 
should  liberalize  its  ratmgs  and  decisions.  If.  as  you  say,  no 
appeals  are  pending  in  the  cases  which  I  discussed  in  the  House 
on  May  1.  is  It  not  probable  that  the  reason  for  that  Is  that 
these  parties,  after  years  and  years  of  attempts  to  get  justice, 
have  been  so  discouraged  and  worn  out  and  beaten  down  by  '..he 
attitude  cf  the  officials  In  the  'Veterans'  Administration  that  they 
have  finally  given  up  in  despair.  That  Is  the  conclusion  which  I 
have  drawn  from  my  study  of  the  cases. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  since  my  exposure  on 
May  1  of  the  situation  that  X  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
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regarding  other  similar  cases  throughout  the  country.  'While  this 
evidence  and  Information  has  been  accumulating.  I  have  post- 
poned using  It  hoping  that  after  the  te?;tlmony  which  developed 
during  the  hearings  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  last  spring 
the  Veterans'  Administration  would  relax  Its  overzealous  conserva- 
tism and  try  to  inject  a  little  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
into  Its  proceedings  and  a  little  less  of  the  mechanical. 

If  I  had  not  come  in  contact  personally  with  so  many  of  these 
cases  of  flagrant  violations  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity, 
I  would  not.  perhaps,  feel  so  strongly  In  this  matter.  However. 
I  hope  out  of  It  all  may  come  a  more  fair  and  revitalized  attitude 
toward  the  men  of  America  who  have  borne  the  bi-unt  of  battle 
and  given  sacrlficlally  In  time  of  war. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  G.  Alexander. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  General  Hines'  letter,  which 
Is  interesting  in  the  light  of  the  disclosures  made  by  me  in 
my  remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  1,  1939: 

Veterans'  Administration, 

Washington,  July  28,  1939. 
Hon.  John  G.  Alexander. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  Under  date  of  May  1.  1939,  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  you  referred  to  cer- 
tain cases,  six  in  number,  under  the  heading  "flagrant  Injustices 
perpetrated  on  veterans  in  the  name  of  the  law."  Three  of  these 
ca^es  have  been  received  in  this  office  lor  review  and  It  is  desired 
to  report  on  the  outcome  of  the  review. 

In  the  case  of  Donald  U.  Hlldreth.  C^8  836.  whose  address  is 
given  as  22.50  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  the  following 
excerpt  Is  quoted  from  letter  from  Mr.  Wade  Goble,  judge  advocate. 
Department  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Church,  chairman, 
national  legislative  committee.  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart: 

"In  addition  to  the  case  which  I  have  written  up,  there  Is  a  case 
of  a  veteran.  Donald  Hlldreth.  C-48836.  This  man  had  a  leg 
blown  off  while  serving  with  the  Yankee  Division.  Simultaneously 
With  the  I0S.S  of  the  leg  an  enormous  scar  which  took  30  stitches 
to  close  was  Inflicted  above  the  hip.  Due  to  laceration  of  the 
nerves,  this  wound  caused  the  man  untold  agony;  but  it  was 
not  until  15  years  after  his  discharge  that  he  was  awarded  any 
compensation  by  reason  of  it.  Apparently  a  great  injustice  has 
been  done  the  veteran,  even  though  he  did  receive  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  leg." 

TliLs  veteran  suffered  amputation  of  the  right  thigh,  middle 
third,  as  a  result  of  shell  wound  April  10,  1918,  with  simultaneous 
tllght  penetrating  wound  of  the  run  of  the  pelvis.  He  was  hos- 
pitalized until  September  8,  1918,  and  was  discharged  after  a 
short  furlough,  prosthesis  supplied,  physical  reconstruction  com- 
pleted. October  25.  1918.  He  is  reported  as  walking  very  well  on 
peg  leg  prior  to  July  12.  1918. 

On  current  examination  the  stump  is  found  to  bo  well  muscled, 
though  having  spines  growing  out  of  the  bony  stump,  for  which 
surgical  attention  is  recommended.     He  uses  artificial  leg. 

The  wound  on  the  crest  of  the  Ilium,  which  Mr.  Goble  states 
took  30  stitches  to  close,  is  6' a  Inches  in  length,  not  adherent,  and 
without  muscle  loss  or  atrophy.  The  complaint  Is  of  constant  dull 
pains  and  feeling  of  pressure,  over  right  hip.  aggravated  by  sitting 
or  lying;  no  other  complaints.  Tlie  neurcpsychlatrist  finds  no 
nerve  injury,  and  diagnoses  traumatic  neurosis  on  the  basis  of 
fi.xaticn  of  thoughts  on  the  amputation  stump  and  gunshot  wound, 
and  psychoneurotic  element  In  some  of  his  symptoms. 

He  has  received  compensation  and  vocational  training  pay  from 
date  of  discharge.  In  varying  amounts,  approximately  $20,500  in 
all.  An  Increase  of  54  per  month  was  granted  December  23,  1935, 
and  a  further  Incre.ase  of  $10  per  month  November  18.  1937.  His 
contention,  as  evidenced  by  his  o'wn  letter  to  Senator  James  J. 
Davis,  quoted  In  our  files.  Is  that  Inasmuch  as  these  Increases  are 
the  result  of  wounds  received  in  action  in  1918  he  Is  entitled  to 
these  amounts  over  prior  periods,  exclusive  of  vocational  training. 
He  states  to  Senator  Davis:  "These  additional  disabilities  definitely 
ruined  my  chances  for  clvll-scrvice  appointment."  No  appeal  Is 
pending  before  the  Veterans'  Administration,  nor  has  any  com- 
plaint been  filed  with  thp  Veterans'  Administration  since  last  rat- 
ing action,  February  15,  1938.  at  which  time  he  withdrew  a  pend- 
ing appeal. 

Various  records  indicate  employment  as  a  salesman,  and  there 
Is  no  indication  of  unemployment  except  for  6  months  prior  to 
November  18.  1937.  It  Is  not  indicated  that  disability  caused  this 
unemployment. 

Following  complete  review  of  the  evidence.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  office  that  the  disability,  amputation  of  the  right  th!gh.  has 
been  properly  rated  as  permanent  p.artial  63  percent  disabling, 
with  entitlement  to  $G3  per  month  plu.s  $25  per  month  subsequent 
to  July  3,  1930.  in  accordance  with  section  202  (3).  World  War 
Veterans  Act.  1924,  as  amended  on  that  date.  In  relation  to  the 
comparatively  slight  Interference  with  employment  since  the  date 
of  discharge,  this  rating  and  award  are  considered  commensurate 
with  the  disability  shown.  Entitlement  to  additional  ratings  on 
account  of  additional  disability  from  the  scar  above  the  hip.  or  the 
fixation  of  his  thoughts  on  the  wound  and  psychogenic  nature  of 
his  complaints  is  supported  only  on  the  basis  of  recent  opinion 
liberally  resolving  anv  doubt  In  the  veteran's  favor. 

In  the  case  of  Stanley  Dombrowskl.  C-278928,  whose  address  Is 
given  as  6109  Rcedland  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  disability  was 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  gunshot  wound  March  23,  1919,  in  Russia. 


The  veteran  was  hospitalized  about  9  weeks  In  Russia,  and  brought 
to  this  country  on  a  hospital  ship,  and  sent  to  a  general  hospital, 
discharged  August  16.  1919.  The  metacarpal  bone,  middle  finger, 
left  hand,  was  fractured,  and  healed  In  good  pcsltlon  and  allne- 
ment.  without  limitation  of  motion  or  loss  of  st.ength  of  the 
middle  finger.  There  are.  however,  three  bony  outgrowths  along- 
side cf  this  metacarpal  bone  which  undoubtedly  produce  pain  and 
tenderness  upon  strong  muscular  effort  In  gripping.  The  distal 
phalanx  of  the  index  finger  of  the  same  hand  was  alsn  fractiu-ed. 
and  has  healed  with  some  deformity,  limitation  of  motion  of  the 
distal  phalanx  only,  and  some  loss  of  tactile  sense. 

Since  he  can  make  a  pood  fist,  all  fingers  except  the  Index 
closing  fully,  with  a  slight  failure  of  the  Index  to  close,  grasp 
any  object  that  the  normal  hand  can  grasp,  and  exert  mu.scular 
force  In  gripping  without  hindrance  except  some  probable  dis- 
comfort due  to  new  bony  growths  about  the  injured  metacarpal 
lx)ne.  It  is  believed  that  the  rating  10  percent  Is  an  adequate 
evaluation.  The  disability  does  not  exceed  favorable  ankylosis  of 
the  two  fingers,  for  which  a  10-perccnt  rating  Is  provided,  and 
since  nearly  all  the  usefulness  of  the  hr.nd  remains,  a  higher 
rating  would  be  disproportionate  to  the  value  placed  on  the  left 
hand.   viz.  60   percent. 

There  is  no  claim,  appeal,  or  evidence  pending  adjudication  be- 
fore the  Veterans'  Administration,  but  the  representative  of  the 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  has  Indicated  his  Intention  to  submit 
additional  evidence.  Since  the  adequacy  of  the  rating  schedule. 
In  relation  to  the  evaluation  of  comparable  disabilities  and  to  the 
value  of  the  hand  has  been  considered  by  the  appropriate  agency, 
and  the  condition  Is  permanent.  It  Is  not  thought  that  any  in- 
crease can  be  made  available  to  the  veteran  under  existing  laws. 

In  the  case  of  Edward  J.  Arthur.  C- 174842.  whose  address  Is 
given  as  2160  NW.  First  Court.  Miami.  Fla..  the  veteran  was  In- 
jured October  12,  1918.  gunshot  wound  left  leg  and  right  ankle, 
through  and  through.  In  action,  without  fracture.  He  was  hos- 
pitalized to  March  21.  1919.  about  5  months  In  all.  though  as 
early  as  January  12.  1919.  he  'v^'as  able  to  walk  around  ward. 

On  examination  May  25  to  28.  1936.  he  walked  with  a  limp  on 
right  foot,  the  right  ankle  nearly  ankylosed.  the  toes,  hammertoe 
due  to  contraction  of  the  tendon  Aclillles.  with  dl.scolored  spots 
and  apparently  some  involvement  of  the  deep  veins,  swelling  of  tho 
right  leg  on  standing.  He  wore  an  arch  support  which  gave  him 
comfort.  The  left  leg  was  not  covered  on  this  examination,  which 
was  for  treatment  right  ankle,  but  In  1934  the  disability  was 
scarring.  depres.sed.  and  adherent,  very  tight  over  the  popliteal 
space.  Fairly  severe  varicose  veins  both  legs,  noted  as  slight  at 
the  time  of  enlistment. 

The  current  rating  is  40  percent,  entitling  to  $40  per  month. 
This  is  a  slight  increase  over  previous  ratings.  In  1934  he  was 
employed  as  a  spotter,  dry  cleaning,  and  In  1936  was  working 
part  time.  Psychoneuro.=ls.  noted  on  last  examination,  is  not 
service  connected.  While  separate  service  connection  has  not 
been  granted  /or  varicose  veins,  the  rating  is  adequate  to  cover 
any  symptoms  from  service  aggravotlon  of  this  latter  condition. 

Mr.  Arthur  requested  outpatient  treatment  November  5.  1935, 
but  after  examination  in  his  home  community,  it  was  determined 
that  out-patient  treatment  would  not  benefit  tho  servlco-ccn- 
nected  disability.  Tlie  veteran  had  been  furnished  out-patient 
treatment  in  1934.  and  also  hospitalized  in  that  year;  huv.-ever, 
treatment  was  not  recommended  after  short  observation.  Again, 
In  May  1936.  he  was  hospitalized  for  a  short  time,  and  no  treat- 
ment was  found  necessaiy. 

On  November  17,  1937,  the  veteran  requested  to  have  arch  sup- 
ports replaced  or  repaired,  but  such  sup})orts  were  not  considered 
necessary.  There  has  been  no  subsequent  request  addressed  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  such  arch  supports. 

In  Mr.  Arthur's  case,  while  the  rating  appears  to  be  adequate 
on  the  evidence  In  file,  reexamination  has  been  directed  In  a 
Veterans*  Administration  facility,  to  be  conducted  at  the  veteran's 
convenience.  The  matter  of  furnishing  the  veteran  with  arch 
supports  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  examination. 

It  is  hoped  that  on  the  basis  of  the  above  you  will  feel  that 
complaints  against  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  these  three 
cases  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Mr.  Hlldreth  has  received 
what  must  be  conceded  to  be  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  his  leg.  While  this  is  undoubtedly  a 
source  of  Inconvenience  and  constant  annoyance,  his  complaints 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  do  not  support  the  allegations  in 
the  quoted  letter.  The  neuropsychlatrlc  aspect  of  the  disability  la 
found  to  be  very  minor,  hardly  warranting  clai»iflcation  as  a 
moderate  disability. 

In  Mr.  Dombrowskl's  case,  the  Injury  resulting  from  gunshot 
wound  Is  comparatively  minor.  He  can  make  a  good  fist  and 
exert  considerable  muscular  force.  The  rating  has  been  carefully 
compared  with  ratings  for  similar  disabilities  and  Is  found  to  be 
adequate. 

In  Mr.  Arthur's  case,  there  is  some  Justification  for  the  protest 
against  the  Veteran'  Administration's  failure  to  furnish  new  arch 
supports  early  In  1938.  This  feature  of  the  case  will  be  attended 
to  as  soon  as  the  veteran  reports  for  examination  which  has  been 
ordered.  The  matter  of  out-patlcnt  treatment  for  his  varicose 
veins  has  been  carefully  considered.  Any  question  of  surgical 
intervention  should  be  taken  up  when  the  veteran  reports  for 
examination. 

It  is  thought  It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  none  of  the  cases 
is  there  any  actual  pending  claim,  appeal,  or  new  evidence  requir- 
ing adjudication  on  the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
These  veterans  have  complained  to  others  who  have  corresponded 
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with  vou  and  thoy  have  not  taken  their  complaints  up.  at  least 
recently,  with  the  Veterans'  Adnunistratlon.  so  that  they  may  be 
properly  considered. 

Verv  txulv  vours. 

'  '  Frahk  T.  Hines.  Administrator. 


AirricuUural   Production  Is  Difficult  for  Man  to 

Control 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  jR. 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3,  1939 
Mr.  HAWKS.     Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  U.  S.  D.  A.  In  I 

1935  there  were  1.054.518.000  acres  of  land  in  farms  in  the 
United  States.    In  1930  there  were  966.771.000  acres  of  land  j 

-in  farms  in  the  United  States.    This  shows  an  increase  of  i 
8^700  000  acres  that  were  added  to  the  farms  of  this  country 
(luring  these  years.     As  the  10-year  average  from   1927  to  i 

1936  shows,  there  were  342.500.000  farm  acreii  harvested. 
and  in  1938  there  were  3-;  1.848. 000  acres  harvested,  so  that 
the  acreage  in  farms  Is  estimated  to  be  relatively  the  same. 

The  significant  point  Ls  that  aU  this  talk  of  the  new  dealers 
and  all  the  enormous  expenditures  of  the  new  dealers  in  try- 
ing to  control  agriculture  have  been  of  little  significance, 
except  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  losses  of  the  farmers' 
pocketbocks  and  the  depletion  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Of  what  value  has  all  this  expenditure  been?  Let  as  look 
at  agricultural  prices  and  see  what  the  New  Deal  schemes 
have  done  to  them.  Eggs  were  27  cents  per  dozen  the  day 
Mr.  Rcosevclt  was  elected  President,  but  today  they  are 
only  15.5  cents  per  dozen.  In  other  words,  eggs  were  74 
Qercent  higher  the  day  he  was  elected  than  they  are  today, 
'and  eggs  averaged  17  percent  more  during  the  last  6  years 
of  the  Republican  administration  than  they  have  duiing 
the  first  6  New  Deal  years. 

Over  900.000.000  pounds  of  lard  are  in  storage  with  the 
price  of  lard  the  lowt^a  it  has  been  in  72  years.  Wo  im- 
ported over  210.000.000  pounds  of  edible  fats  and  oils  last 
year — another  part  cf  our  New  Deal  agricultural  program 
with  its  free-trade  advocates  in  the  saddle. 

Cheese  the  last  6  Republican  years  was  17.2  cents  per 
pound.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  11.7  cents  per 
pound.  In  other  words,  the  average  price  of  cheese  during 
the  last  6  Republican  years  was  47  percent  more  than  it 
has  been  the  past  year. 

Wheat  is  at  the  lowest  price  in  the  history  of  the  world 
market. 

All  agricultural  prices  are  declining,  and  if  the  New  Deal 
agricultural  program  is  not  changed  to  one  with  common 
sense,  every  farmer  in  America  will  lose  his  farm. 

The  farmer  wants  one  thing,  and  that  is  a  decent  price 
for  what  he  raises,  and  he  is  entitled  to  this  price.  He  has 
no  reason  to  be  continually  subjected  to  the  whims,  cross 
purposes,  experimentations,  and  fantastic  programs  of  Har- 
vard visionaries. 

Public  Housing  and  Children 


Charles  Dickens,  whose  literary  works  were  the  basis  for 
many  social  reforms  in  his  day  and  afterward,  wrote  In 
1854: 

It  behooves  evcrv  Journalist  at  this  time  to  wnm  his  readers, 
what«:oevcr  he  their  ranks  and  condltlon3,  that  unless  they  set 
thtmselves  In  earnest  to  improve  the  towns  in  which  they  live, 
anil  to  amend  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  they  are  guilty,  tjclore 
God.  of  wholesale  murder. 

Lcnc  bofcre  this  Journal  came  Into  existence,  we  sj-stematically 
tried  to  turn  fiction  to  the  eood  account  of  showing  the  prevent- 
able wretchcdntFS  and  misery  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
dwell  and  cf  cxpres-slng  a-aln  and  again  the  conviction,  founded 
upon  observation,  that  the  reform  ot  their  habitations  must  pre- 
cede all  oUier  reforms;  and  that  without  it,  all  other  reforms 
muit  fail. 

England  harkcned  to  Charles  Dickens,  and  to  those  who 
came  after  him  and  fought  the  good  fight  for  safe,  sanitary, 
and  decent  dwelling.'^  fur  the  poorer  citizens  of  England.  To- 
day. England  and  Wales  have  more  than  4.500,000  people- 
over  10  percent  of  the  population — living  in  government- 
assisted  low-rent  dwellings. 

Since  D:cken.s'  day  experience  has  proven  that  better  hous- 
ing has  a  definite  beneficial  eflect  on  the  health  and  de- 
velopment of  young  children  and  their  mothers.  We.  in 
the  United  States,  are  just  beginning  our  public-housing 
and  slum-clearance  program,  and  we  have  as  yet  no  statistics 
from  our  own  experience  to  point  up  this  statement.  It  will 
take  more  time  to  develop  a  bxly  of  facts  which  will  prove 
the  statement  that  healthful  housing,  as  exemplified  in  pub- 
lic housing,  benefits  the  Nation. 

But  is  there  any  reason  why  we  may  not  profit  from  the 
experience  of  our  sister  nation  across  the  Atlantic — England? 
There  It  has  been  found  that  comparisons  of  mortality  rates 
in  low -rent  housing  and  in  slum  housing  show  a  diilerence 
of  about  12  percent,  while  comparisons  of  Infant  mortality 
rates  show  a  difference  as  great  as  95  percent.  It  Is  said 
with  authority  that  if  children  bom  in  England  and  Wales 
were  all  born  under  conditions  such  as  exist  in  English 
public-housing  developments,  probably  20.000  infants  would 
be  Sieved  every  year,  and  that  these  children  wcuid  have 

■  every  opportunity  to  grow  into  healthy  citizens. 

I       Tuberculosis,    pneumonia,    diphtheria — diseases    of    every 

'  kind   which   take   their   toll   cf   the  Nation's  children   and 

mothers  and  which  arise  out  of  unhealthy  living  conditions — 

their  conquest  WiU  stem  from  improved  housing  providing 

healthy  surrounding.s. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  effects  of  slum  surroundings  upon 
children  and  their  mothers  which  must  concern  us.  The 
birth  rate  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  forward  march  of 

■  mankind.    Given  healthy  environment,  the  birth  rate  will 
rise. 

Health  is  a  prime  need  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 
A  statesmanlike  government  can  lead  the  people  into  a 
wholesome,  sane,  and  healthy  life.  The  future  of  the  race 
depends  upon  such  leadership.  The  opportunity  Is  ours  to 
provide  that  leadership.  As  a  major  means  of  attaining  a 
healthy  environment  for  our  children,  for  our  mothers,  for 
our  future  citizens,  gentlemen.  I  earnestly  recommend  the 
proposed  appropriation  for  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority. 


An  Analytical  Study  of  the  World  Sugar  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


'  HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3, 1939 

Mrs.  OIDAY.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  truism  to  say  that  the 

fate  of  a  nation  rests  upon  the  kind  of  children  it  raises. 

And  the  kind  of  children  it  raises  rests  upon  the  kind  of 

homes  which  are  provided  for  those  children. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

OK   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  2.  1939 


ARTICLE  FP.OM   THE  DES   MOINES    (IOWA)    REGISTER 


Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  desire  to  submit  for  consideration  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  enlightening  statement  on  the  sugar  s^tua- 
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lion  which  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines   (Iowa)    Register 
under  date  of  July  1,  1939. 

It  appeared  under  the  title  of  "'An  Analytical  Study  of  the 
World  Sugar  Situation,"  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Earl  C. 
Moore,  of  Mason  City.  Iowa.  It  was  printed  as  a  letter  to 
the  editor  and  follows: 

To  THE  EorroB: 

Your  recent  editorial.  Whom  Protection  Doesn't  Protect,  is  one 
which  I  have  read  with  Interest.  I  realize  that  you  were  not 
"picking  on"'  sugar,  and  that  sugar  was  used  merely  to  illustrate 
an  argument.  Nevertheless,  there  arc  a  nimiber  ot  other  aspects 
of  the  sugar  problem  which  merit  consideratlcn,  and  I  ask  this 
opportunity  to  mention  them. 

First,  and  mast  Important.  It  may  truly  he  said  that  the  con- 
sumer in  the  United  States  pays  less  for  his  sus;ar  than  in  any 
country  in  which  the  inhabitants  wear  shoes  on  weekdays.  Retail 
sugar  "prices  in  the  United  States  are.  by  any  fair  standard  of 
measurement,  decidedly  low. 

LOWER   PEICE   IN   XXNTTTV    STATES 

The  retail  price  of  sugar  last  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  was 
lower  for  the  United  States  than  for  any  other  large  nation.  Great 
Britain  alone  excepted. 

The  British  price  was  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  less  than  ours, 
and  that  small  difference  results  from  higher  costs  of  distribution 
in  a  country  geographically  as  extensive  as  ours  compared  with 
the  dUtrlbutlon  cost  In  the  British  Isles. 

The  only  other  countries  (out  of  a  total  of  43)  for  which  the 
Department  reported  lower  prices  than  in  the  United  States  were 
Brazil.  Chile.  Coeta  Rica.  Cuba,  Ecuador.  Guatemala.  India.  Java, 
Peru,  Switzciland.  Uiuguay,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  These 
price  comparisons  of  the  Dejmrtment  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Had  the  comparison  taken  into  account  the 
supcilor  purchasing  power  of  the  American  wage  earner,  an  even 
more  favorable  picture  would  have  beta  presented. 

STATISTICS   QUESTIONED 

The  editorial  refers  to  the  case  of  a  Philadelphia  refiner  who  on 
the  same  day  quoted  one  price  for  the  domestic  market  and  a  lower 
price  for  export,  and  it  then  proceeds  to  calculate  an  assumed 
'•hidden  cost"  to  the  domestic  consumer  by  comparing  the  differ- 
ence in  these  prices 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  slatlstical  method  Involved  In  this  cal- 
culation must  be  .seriously  questioned  at  the  very  outset. 

Tlie  price  which  the  refiner  quoted  for  export  was  a  quotation 
for  a  sale  in  the  world  market.  And  what  is  the  world  market? 
The  world  market  is  an  international  dumping  ground  for  sugar, 
and  it  Is  so  recognized  by  everyone  who  professes  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  sugar  industry. 

ECONOMIC   VALUES   LEFT  OUT 

Prices  In  the  world  market  have  not  the  faintest  relationship  to 
any  decent  human  values  or  real  economic  values.  No  important 
group  of  consimiers  in  the  world  buys  sugar  at  the  world  price, 
and  no  important  producing  area — not  even  the  "natural  canc- 
fcugar  production  of  the  Tropics."  Cuba  included — could  survive 
for  long  if  it  were  forced  to  accept  the  world  price  lor  all  its 
production. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  world's  production  of  sugar  Is  sold 
m  the  world  market,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  supply  comes 
from  countries  which  sell  some  of  their  production  In  preferential 
or  protected  markets,  Just  as  Cuba  does  in  the  United  States. 

WHAT    A    REPORT    SAID 

The  character  of  the  world  market,  or  "free*  market,  was  well  de- 
scribed in  a  report  submitted  in  1935  by  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Parliament  to  study  the  sugar  industry,  as 
follows : 

"The  surpluses  which  at  present  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  free 
market  supplies  are  'dumped'  sugar  and.  since  in  some  cases  they 
represent  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  production  of  the 
country  concerned,  the  price  which  is  obtained  on  the  free  market 
may  be  a  matter  of  comparative  Indifference.  In  these  conditions 
the  price  ruling  on  the  free  market  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
true  economic  price  of  sugar  in  the  sense  of  the  price  which  would 
prevail  in  conditions  of  free  trade.  Nevertheless,  it  is  thi.s  dumped 
sugar  in  the  contracted  free  market  which  determines  the  world 

price." 

The  10  percent  of  the  world  production  which  is  dumped  Into  the 
world  market  amounts  to  approximately  3.000.000  tons  annuaUy. 
The  consumption  requirements  of  the  United  States  are  roughly 
6  500  000  tons  a  vear.  It  follows,  therefore,  if  the  United  States 
were  to  buy  all  Its  sugar  in  the  world  market,  that  the  demand 
In  that  market  would  b^  increased  to  almost  10.000,000  tons  a  year. 

IP    DEMAND   INCREASED 

There  Is  no  sound  reason  for  assuming,  with  such  Increase  in 
demand  that  the  world  price  of  sugar  would  remain  at  its  cur- 
rent low  level,  or  that  in  the  final  analysis  sugar  prices  to  the 
American  consumer  would  be  any  cheaper  than  they  are  today. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  back  a  decade  to  find  a  period  in  which 

the  demand  for  sugar  in  the  world  market  approached  10,000.000 

tons     The    demand    approximated    that    volume    in    each    of    the 

years  1928  and   1929.  but   the   average  price  for  those  years  was 
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twice  the  average  for   1938.     To  make  available  a  supply  of   10,- 

000.000  tens  in  the  world  market  would  require  a  tremendous 
expansion  of  production  In  some  supar-produclng  areas,  and  It  is 
follv  to  imagine  that  the  production  would  be  undertaken  at 
recent  price  levels,  which  would  guarintee  the  producers  nothing 
but  losses. 

NO  TAXES  OR  TARIFFS 

The  Philadelphia  refiner  mentioned  In  your  editorial  apparently 
bought  sugar  at  the  world  price,  refined  It  In  bond,  and  then 
offered  it  on  the  world  market  at  the  current  fire-sale  price  with- 
out the  payment  of  taxes  or  tariffs.  It  Is  certain  that  the  ultimate 
consumer  paid  a  great  deal  more  than  the  price  quoted  by  the 
refiner. 

If  the  sugar  were  sold  In  Oermivy.  It  cost  the  consumer  about 
13  cents  a  pound:  In  France.  8  routs;  In  Italy.  15  cents;  In  the 
Netherlands.  12  cents;  in  Norway,  7  cents;  in  Ireland.  7  cents;  and 
In  Portugal.  9  cents.  In  the  United  States  the  same  sugar  would 
have  cost  the  average  consumer  5.1  cents  a  pound. 

Except  for  a  4-year  period  in  the  1890'8,  when  the  Treasury  paid  a 
direct  bounty  on  siigat  production,  there  has  always  been  a  tariff 
on  stigar.  and  in  mot>t  cases  the  rates  have  been  far  higher  than 
now. 

IN     WASHINGTON  S    DAT 

The  first  tariff  on  sugar  was  imposed  2  months  after  George 
Washington  was  Inaugurated  President — long  befcre  there  was  • 
beet-si:gar  industry  and  yars  before  LouL^iana  and  Florida  came 
under  the  American  flag.  In  the  face  at  that  record  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  tariff  on  sugar  would  be  discarded  even  If  there 
were  no  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Moreover.  It  is  to  be  Implied  from  your  editorial  that  the  effect 
of  the  tariff  system  Is  to  be  measured  in  the  value  of  the  conti- 
nental sugar  industry.  This  impUcatJcn  overlooks  entirely  the 
fact  that  sugar  producers  in  Hawaii.  Ptierto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, which  together  produce  more  s^ugar  than  the  continental 
industry,  partake  in  and  are  benefited  by  full  protection  in 
our  markets. 

BENEFITS     TO     ALL     PRODUCrERS 

Hawaii  and  Puerto  Itlco  participate  !n  conditional  payments 
luider  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  exactly  as  the  producers  of  sugar  beets 
in  Iowa,  and  the  tax  assessed  against  Philippine  sugar  has  been 
returned  in  total  to  the  Philippine  government  It  is  the  fact  that 
benefits  of  tariff  protection  inure  to  these  other  sugar  producers 
for  the  American  market  as  well  as  to  the  continental  industry 

The  Sugar  Act  and  the  .iXiban  trade  agreement  give  Cuba  a  posi- 
tion In  our  market  which  is  unequalled  by  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try and  which  amounts  to  outright  subsidy. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  Cuba  Is  gtiaranteed  an  annual  quota  of 
about  2.000.000  tons  in  the  United  States  market — roughly  one-third 
our  consumption  requirements — and  for  this  amount  of  sugar 
American  consumers  pay  Cuba  almost  double  what  she  woiUd  be 
able  to  obtain  In  the  world  market. 

PYom  1934  to  1937  the  value  of  Cuban  exports  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  Increased  from  $55,000,000  to  more  than  $100,000,000. 
even  though  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  In  the  volimie  of 
her  exports. 

Last  year,  because  of  the  unprcccdentedly  low  prices,  the  value  of 
Cuban  sugar  exports  declined  to  $75,000,000.  but  all  domestic  areas 
were  subjected  to  a  like  reduction  in  Income. 

WALLACr'S  soLicrruDK 

Secretary  Wallace  has  frequently  declared  solicitude  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  as  a  market  for  American 
export  crops.  It  would  be  interesting  If  those  who  first  calculated 
the  co5t  of  the  domestic  industry  to  the  conmimer  by  comparing 
the  so-called  world  price  with  the  domestic  prices  were  to  estimate 
the  certain  reduction  in  Cuban  purchasing  power  for  American 
exports  if  the  Cubans  were  forced  to  accept  the  world  price  for  all 
their  sugar. 

Eakl  C.  Moore, 
Manager,  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.,  Mason  City,  lotoa. 


The  Housing  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  A.  McARDLE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3. 1939 

Mr.  McARDLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  just  what  you  would  expect  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  the  industrial  heart  of  the  Nation  to  be — an 
aggregation  representative  of  the  biggest  of  big  business  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  board  of  directors  of  that  organization  in  March  wrote 
me  pleading  for  delay  in  the  housing  program  that  we  might 
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have  time  to  study  the  results  of  the  projects  thus  far  under- 
way. Let  me  quote  from  my  reply  to  the  chamber,  a  reply 
■sthich  seems  to  me  still  timely: 

Mr.  Frank  Hawer. 

Pitt'^burgh  Chamber  of  Commerce.  ,  »*  -    #  ii»„^^.,  01 

Dr.R  Mr  HAK"En-  This  will  acknowlodcje  ycur  lettrr  of  March  31. 
fncloMr.K  a  resolution  adopted  by  your  b-^ard  of  directors  urelng 
that  present  efforts  to  provide  an  American  standard  of  housing 
for  S<.uth  Side  and  North  Side  residents  be  abandoned. 

Til-n-  vour  resolution  at  Its  face  value  and  making  no  present 
nttrnipt''to  ascribe  to  you  the  motive  of  sabotaging  our  housing 
procram   let  me  outline  my  position  as  briefly  a.s  possible. 

Slums  are  costlv  to  the  entire  community— far  more  costly  than 
sub'-lciies  or  tax  exonerations.  Paying  low  taxes,  because  their  value 
is  low  slums  are  re-ponslblo  lor  conditlfas  which  consume  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  the  communltys  tax  funds. 

S'ums  are  responsible  for  tremendous  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Stums  breed  crime  and  dlsea.se.  Slums  breed  social  unrest  and  dis- 
content, resulting  in  a  high  cost  of  public  salt  ty  precautions.  S.ums 
provide  dangerous  hre  hazards  requiring  huge  outlays  for  prevenlicn 

and  nre  fighting. 

Many  members  of  your  board  of  directors  are  active  In  community 
welfare  work.  Cultural  and  civic  organizations,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Girl  Scouts,  the  free  libraries,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y  W.  C.  A.,  and 
countless  other  agencies  are  recipients  of  their  generosity. 

But  all  these  worthy  gifts  to  improve  the  bodies  and  mind  or 
nourl.sh  the  aesthetic  natures  of  Plttsburghers  constantly  are  boing 
nidlitied  by  the  discontent,  unhapplnct^^s.  despair,  and  moral  and 
physical  illnesses  created  by  the  existence  ci  lur^e  slum  areas 
sprawling  over  our  hills  and  running  down  our  valleys. 

The  choice  Is  up  to  us.  We  must  start  somewhere  to  rehabilitate. 
Rehabilitation  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  crying  to  the  high  heavens 
about  the  spread  of  un-American  ideas  in  our  underprivileged 
homes.  Rehabilitation  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  sending  children  to 
sthool  In  marble  palaces  and  returning  them  home  to  dark, 
drafty.  dank  houses,  where  they  live  In  the  shadow  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  where  a  few  starved  and  faded  flowers  blooming  In  a 
window  box  are  the  only  things  of  beauty  they  can  afl'ord. 

Relief  Is  no  cure.  The  welfare  fund  agencies  do  good  work,  but 
their  treatment  is  only  a  stopgap  in  fighting  the  social  cancer  of 
un-American  housing.  We  In  Washington  are  doing  what  we  can 
about  both  problems. 

If  we  are  to  teach  people  Americanism,  they  must  be  able  to  live 
In  an  American  way  You  cannot  live  In  an  American  way  In  the 
back  alley  of  a  tenement  district. 

And  we  cannot  wait.  We  cannot  delay  while  we  "try  It  out  on  the 
Hill  d  strict."  We  must  push  ahead  with  a  progressive  program. 
England  has  proved  that  business  benefits,  the  community  benefits, 
and  the  nation  benefits.  Housing  is  a  .'^pur  to  recovery  and  employ- 
ment; housing  is  a  big  step  toward  curing  many  of  our  social  ills. 

I  see  on  the  list  of  your  Ixiard  of  directors  many  names  prominent 
In  Pittsburgh  financial.  Industrial,  and  social  life.  I  should  like  to 
take  these  gentlemen  and  you  on  a  visit  to  the  poorer  South  Side 
districts  to  which  they  would  deny  adequate  American  housing. 
I  do  not  mean  a  tour  In  the  manner  of  the  slumming  parties  so 
popular  of  recent  years  in  some  well-meaning  social  circles.  I  mean 
a  visit. 

I  should  like  to  take  these  gentlemen  to  live  with  me  for  1  week 
as  guests  of  some  of  my  friends  In  the  South  Side.  Let  me  extend 
a  cordial  Invitation  for  them  to  come  with  me  and  stay  with  me 
right  in  these  homes  for  1  week,  eating  their  normal  food,  living 
their  normal  life,  contributing  their  share  to  the  modest  expenses 
of  the  household,  u^ing  their  rude  cots,  rusty  sinks,  and  outdoor 
toilets. 

The  cost  will  not  be  much.  You  can  estimate  It  as  the  weekly 
relief  allowance  to  one  person  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  assume  this 
obllpatlon  for  all  of  you.  The  discomfort  will  be  considerable, 
but  I  am  sure  the  understanding  of  the  South  Side's  demand  for 
adequate  hotising  will  be  worth  the  dl.sccmfort.  In  the  daytime 
the  visitors  can  go  about  their  regular  occupations  In  the  Triangle; 
after  5  p.  m.  they  can  be  South  Siders — Just  for  1  week. 

Many  of  my  friends  on  the  South  Side  are  sensitive  about  admit- 
ting strangers  to  their  homes.  They  are  sensitive  of  the  pity  so 
often  extended  to  them.  They  do  not  want  pity.  They  want  a 
ch.nce  to  live  as  Americans.  They  probably  would  swallow  their 
pride  for  a  week  and  extend  their  meager  hospitality  to  you  and 
your  directors  if  they  thoui;ht,  as  I  do,  that  the  experience  would 
convince  you  that  proper  housmg  Is  more  important  than  stream- 
lined governmental  efficiency. 

Tl:ls  Is  a  sincere  Invitation.  The  distress  of  the  badly  housed 
Is  acute.  Their  problem  Is  one  that  concerns  all  of  us.  I  should 
take  plea.sure  in  Joining  this  party  and  In  Introducing  you  to  the 
life.  I  am  not  suggesting  you  or  your  directors  undergo  any  ex- 
perience In  which  I  should  not  Join.  I  know  these  people;  I  have 
broken  bread  with  them;  I  know  they  are  earnest,  struggling, 
sincere  Americans  who  ask  of  life  only  a  chance. 

I   do   not   tielleve   the  chamber  of  commerce  would  deny   them 
that  chance  if  your  directors  knew  the  true  sltviation.     Here  is  a 
chance  for  some  real  research,  some  real  understanding. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Joseph  A.  McArdle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  same  invitation  might  be  extended  to  my 
colleagues  of  the  minority  side  who  today  are  opposing  ex- 


tension of  this  great  program.    I  might  say  to  them,  as  I  said 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  repeating  my  invitation: 

My  understanding  of  the  Pittsburgh  set-up  Is.  in  tabloid: 
Costs  are  under  rigid  control   and  s\:pcrvlsion  not  only  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Hotising  Authority  but  of  Federal  housing  officials. 

Net  costs  will  be  sufficiently  lew  to  permit  occupancy  by  members 
of  the  lowest-income  groups  which  today  live  in  unfit  homes. 

Anticipated  rentals  will  be  In  the  vicinity  of  64  a  rocm-mcnth, 
cheaper  than  many  home.'i  In  Pittsburgh,  which  today  are  fit  only 
to  be  condemned  and  razed. 

Rents  will  be  so  low  th.it  many  p>ersons  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  or 
relief  will  be  able  to  occupy  the  units. 

Every  Authority  transaction  is  put  through  temperately,  double- 
checked,  and  r*g;dly  scrutinized  lor  waste. 

I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  note  your  acknowledgment  that  decent 
housing  is  needed  and  must  be  provided  for  our  ill-housed  minor- 
ities. 

Apparently,  where  we  split  Is  on  your  plea  for  delay. 
If  we  had  started  housmg  20  years  ago.  or  even  as  recently  as 
did  the  Brlti!.h.  we  should  have  been  In  position  to  put  up  a  few 
sample  units  and  sit  back  to  study  the  results.  Instead,  we 
waited  until  housing  conditions  were  made  many  times  worse  by 
the  depression,  with  consequent  doubling  up  of  families  and  the 
mass  reversion  to  the  lowest  level  of  shelter. 

Today  we  Justly  hurry.  The  people  will  not  be  patient  much 
longer.  The  people  need  the  work  created  by  'he  projects,  industry 
needs  the  business,  the  under-housed  multitudes  must  have  the 
shelter. 

But  hurry  as  we  do  and  must,  you  must  remember  we  do  not  blaze 
a  trail.  Projects  elsewhere  in  the  Nation  already  are  In  operation. 
And  even  these  were  not  pioneering  In  the  field.  England  has  had 
ample  experience  to  Justify  her  public  housing  projects  and  there 
are  ample  studies  available  to  help  us  avoid  some  of  her  pitfalls. 

More  houses  on  both  South  Side  and  North  Side  become  unfit  for 
human  habitation  yearly.  Most  of  these  hou.ses  remain  occupied 
by  unfortunate  Americans  who  can  find  nothing  better  within  their 
means. 

The  consequences  of  delaying  for  a  year  or  two  are  too  severe. 
A  year  or  two  from  now  we  must  have  all  of  the  present  projects 
complete  and  must  drive  ahead  with  others.  The  proposed  $20,000.- 
000  in  Pituburgh  Housing  Authority  projects  Is  but  a  start.  We 
must  and  we  will  have  more. 

I  think  your  and  your  directors'  failure  to  appreciate  the  need  for 
forging  ahead  without  delay  indicates  you  are  out  of  touch  with  tlie 
people  and  with  their  needs. 

That  is  why  I  suggested  you  might  be  willing  to  be  my  guests 
for  a  week  on  the  South  Side,  living  in  some  of  the  type  of  houses 
we  would  rehabilitate  or  raze. 

You  may  haye  thought  my  suggestion  Impractical,  but  I  as- 
sure you  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that  I  was  placing  in  the 
path  of  the  chamber  an  opportunity  for  distinguished  public 
service. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  causes  of  social  maladjustment  in 
America  today  Is  the  remoteness  of  our  more  fortunate  citizens 
from  the  hum-drum  and  often  sordid  dally  life  of  their  less  for- 
tunate fellow  Americans. 

All  this  talk  of  labor  unions  and  social  security  and  home  loaroa 
and  bad  housing,  this  demand  for  relief  and  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the 
C.  C.  C.  and  the  N.  Y.  A.  must  indeed  seem  strange  and  dangerous 
to  gentlemen  who  never  have  known  or  whom  time  has  allowed  to 
forget  the  ravages  of  economic  distress. 

The  leaders  of  American  business  and  social  life  could  find 
themselves  far  better  able  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  111  fed. 
the  HI  clothed,  and  the  ill  housed  If  every  once  In  so  often  they 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  poverty. 

Such  a  pilgrimage  would  be  wasted  If  conducted  In  a  spirit  of 
ostentation  and  condescension.  But  if  the  task  were  approached 
with  proper  humility — and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — in  a  sincere 
attempt  by  our  leaders  to  return  to  human  fundamentals,  even 
if  physical  comfort  were  sacrificed  to  some  degree,  the  pilgrimage 
would  help  to  establish  true  contact  with  the  needs  of  the  masses 
which  are,  after  all.  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 

If  at  any  time  a  majority  of  your  directors  feel  they  would 
like  to  accept  my  invitation,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
me.  The  South  Side  is  hospitable  and  I  shall  not  withdraw  my 
offer. 

But  a  pilgrimage  to  poverty  comprises  too  great  a  cacrifice 
for  our  leading  citizens.  They  would  rather  sit  in  their 
clubs  and  mansions  and  condemn  than  visit  the  less  fortun- 
ate and  learn  about  America. 

I  regret  my  invitation  was  never  so  much  as  acknowledged. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  yesterday  received  the  following  telegram 
from  Councilman  Edward  J.  Leonard,  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
also  is  chairman  of  the  Allegheny  County  Housing  Au- 
thority: 

No  funds  available  for  16  Allegheny  County  projects  If  8.  591 
l.«»  not  passed  this  session.  Bad  housing  In  many  Industrial 
communities  of  Allegheny  County  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
startling  Increase  in  Juvenile  delinquency,  cost  of  police  and  firo 
protection,   danger   of   epidemics,   and   decrease   In   civic    morale. 
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Decency  and  Americanism  cry  out  for  correction  of  this  un- 
bearable ccjidltlon,  which  only  can  be  alleviated  by  Government 
aid  for  hcnislng.  All  your  fine  work  for  hcusing  will  be  m  vain 
unless  additional  U,  S.  H.  A.  funds  are  authorized. 

Almost  simultaneously  the  Honorable  John  J.  Kane,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  for  Allegheny 
County,  which  embraces  Pittsburgh  and  surrounding  munici- 
palities, and  his  colleague,  the  Honorable  George  Rankin, 
Jr.,  tele3raphed: 

The  need  for  Government  aid  for  housing  In  Allegheny  County 
is  acute  Our  worst  slums  In  the  Industrial  areas  of  the  county 
are  overcrowded.  Houses  ruined  by  repeated  floods  are  Jammed 
by  families  unable  to  find  or  pay  for  other  accommodations.  Rents 
are  rising  in  some  distressed  sections.  Social  problems  are  on  the 
increase.  Housing  projects  planned  for  the  most-needy  sections 
are  threatened  If  the  proposed  exten-slon  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority's  loan  authorization  is  not  approved  by  Con- 
gress. The  cotmiy  commissioners  are  eager  to  help,  through  the 
Allegheny  County  Housing  Authority,  but  are  powerless  In  them- 
Eelve.s  to  aid  without  Federal  money.  Please  con'inue  your  ^efforts 
In  our  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  all  the  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  of 
our  great  county. 

Housing  Is  not  a  class  problem;  it  is  an  American  problem. 

The  Honorable  George  E.  Evans.  Pittsburgh  councilman 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Au- 
thority, writes  me: 

I  am  very  happy  •  •  •  to  learn  that  you  are  in  sympathy 
with  our  public  housing  program.     •     •     • 

We  have  been  careftUly  studying  both  the  South  Side  and  the 
North  Side  areas.  We  have  been  moi-e  successful  on  the  South 
S.de  and  have  au  area  there  which  has  already  been  tentatively 
approved.  •  •  •  It  Is  large  enough  for  a  project  of  from  800 
to  1.000  units.  •  •  •  We  are  also  studying  the  possibility  of 
rehabilitation  of  already  existing  houses  In  that  area.  The  gen- 
eral plan  Is  to  select  blocks  running  from  street  to  street  and  to 
vacate  and  demolish  the  alley  dwellings  In  the  rear,  thus  creating 
open  spaces  for  play  areas  and  then  to  rehabilitate  the  houses 
fronting  on  the  streets.     •     •     • 

I  am  entirely  familiar  with  the  conditions  over  there  and  their 
Icck  of  sanitary  facilities,  as  well  as  the  crowded  condition  of 
these  homes.  Probably  no  section  Is  so  crowded  as  the  South  Side 
area  and  I  agree  with  you  that  they  are  a  good,  substantial  class 
of  cltlz"ns.  which  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  maintain 
them.selves  and  their  families  in  the  American  fashion.     •     •     • 

I  can  assure  you  that  no  other  expenditure  made  under  the 
New  Deal  will  be  more  effective  In  restoring  prosperity  than  this, 
furnishing,  as  It  docs,  employment  for  large  numbers  of  men  In 
the  building  trades  and  In  the  manufacture  and  transportation 
of  building  materials. 

Councilman  Evans  Is  not  ra.sh  when  he  cites  housing  as  a 
business  stimulant  as  well  as  a  social  necessity. 

The  Pittsburgh  Housing  Authority  has  now  imder  way  In 
Pittsburgh  three  projects  which  will  provide  approximately 
3.000  hemes  for  persons  now  living  in  the  i-amshackle  tene- 
ments dotting  our  hillsides  and  river  bottoms. 

The  authority  points  out: 

All  work  Is  done  by  private  contractors.  The  projects  are 
planned  by  private  architects,  surveyed  by  private  engineering 
firms,  and  erect?d  by  private  construction  firms.  •  •  •  The 
Pittsburrrh  Housing  Authority  is  paying  $8,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  and  over  $7.500000  for  labor.  Employees  of 
all  contractors  engaged  by  the  authority  must  be  paid  prevailing 
wages. 

Most  business  is  heartily  in  stipport  of  the  program.  All 
labor  supports  it.  President  James  L.  McDevitt.  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Labor,  recently  wrote  me  in  regard 
to  the  bill  we  now  are  considering: 

The  officers  and  members  of  our  federation  are  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  your  efforts,  and  we  are  today  adviiing  all  umona  in  ycur 
district  of  the  cooperation  you  have  rendered. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  has  repeatedly 
expressed  its  strong  stand  in  favor  of  the  measure.  The 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Union  Council  recently  released  an 
able  report  on  the  need  for  better  housing  in  Pennsylvania, 
saying  in  part: 

In  our  large  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Scran- 
ton,  workers'  families  are  living  In  "bandboxes."  In  run-down  tene- 
ments, and  under  conditions  of  extreme  overcrowding.  In  our 
smaller  cities  and  towns  the  situation  Is  Just  as  bad.  Homes  lack 
decent  plumbing,  decent  heating,  and  decent  ventilation.  And  In 
those  towns  where  substandard  hcusing  is  at  a  minimum  there  is 
an  acute  shortage,  whicti  produces  serious  overcrowdmg  and  sky- 
rockets  lents.     •     •     • 


In  1934  certain  figures  were  gathered  by  the  State  planning  board. 
which  still  have  relevance  today.  At  that  time  It  was  estimated 
that  the  Immediate  need  In  Pennsylvania  was  for  S35.000  low-rent 
homes.  •  *  •  since  1934  this  Immediate  need  has  Increased 
to  at  least  440,000. 

Only  a  $2,200,000,000  housing  program  could  provide  the  neces- 
sary nimiber  of  homes.  •  •  •  All  the  funds  which  are  now 
being  planned  to  use  throughout  the  country  could  easily  b« 
u&ed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone.     •      •      • 

Public  housing  nicans  Jobs.  The  first  $800,000,000  to  be  spent 
under  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  program  will  provide  enough  Jots  t3  keep 
more  than  330.000  men  busily  at  work  40  hours  a  week  lor  an 
entire  year.  11  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  program  Is  expanded  to  $1,600,000,> 
000.  this  number  will  amount  to  more  ttian  600.000. 

However,  this  report  points  out: 

Obviously,  such  a  program  Is  hopelessly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  America's  Ill-housed  millions. 

Further  evidence  of  the  pitiful  Inadequacy  of  the  present 
program  comes  from  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority, 
which  writes: 

The  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  will  have  accomplished 
less  than  12  percent  of  the  low-rent  housing  and  slmn  clearance 
needed  in  this  city  through  the  present  funds  available. 

Director  Joseph  P.  Tufts,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, a  private  survey  group,  writes: 

It  Is  not  neces.sary  to  urge  your  support  of  additional  loan 
authorizations  and  annual  contributions  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority.  •  •  •  The  program  Is  vital  to  Plits- 
burgh  and  other  communities  in  Pennsylvania,  end  we  believe  It 
should  be  continued. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  conserva- 
tive Pittsburgh  residents  appear  on  Mr.  Tuft's  letterhead, 
indicating  their  support  of  this  great  program. 

And  let  me  add  that  dozens  of  private  citizens,  community 
councils,  and  similar  groups  have  notified  me  of  their  sup- 
port of  this  program. 

I  think  Pittsburgh  and  'Allegheny  County  probably  are 
typical  of  the  picture  thioughout  the  Nation.  Let  me  sum- 
marize the  situation  there  as  best  I  can. 

Forty  percent  of  Pittsburgh's  families,  approximately  64,- 
000  families  comprised  of  adults  and  growing  Americans, 
live  in  substandard  homes. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  these  families  have  no  hot  and  cold 
running  water.  One  out  of  four  knows  bathing  as  a  luxury, 
cleanliness  as  a  distant  hope,  sanitation  as  a  word  you  hear 
in  the  schoolroom  and  read  in  the  new:;pap3r. 

Twelve  percent — one  out  of  every  eiclit — have  no  Indoor 
toilets.  Half  of  the  other  seven  families  have  only  partial 
use  of  water  closets. 

Almo.'^t  24  percent  of  these  families  have  neither  bath  tubs 
nor  showers. 

Now  what  is  private  Industry  doing  to  defeat  this  condi- 
tion? 

Housing  units  built  for  families  with  Incomes  under  $1,000 
a  year  are  negligible  In  number.  An  average  of  about  10,000 
homes  for  families  with  an  income  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  a 
year  are  built  in  the  entire  Nation  each  year.  And  even 
these  homes  would  be  out  of  reach  of  many  if  not  most  of 
Pittsburgh's  64,000  badly  hoascd  families. 

Not  until  you  reach  the  income  group  of  $2,000  and  over, 
does  private  building  as.«5ume  significance,  when  it  Jumps  to 
an  average  of  some  200,000-odd  units  a  year,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  average  from  1929  to  1935. 

You  say,  "Stop  this  Federal  activity  and  private  initiative 
will  find  a  solution"?  Experience  shows  that  private  building 
is  spurred  by  public  building  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

Other  means  of  stimulating  hcusing  having  failed,  maybe 
it  is  time  to  try  that.  For  activity  in  the  home -construction 
field  is  vital  to  any  stable  prosperity  at  any  time. 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  and  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  recently  collaborated  in  compilation 
of  an  excellent  report  on  housing  construction  there  is  in  the 
United  States  today,  with  the  amount  there  would  be  if  we 
were  proceeding  as  fast  as  some  other  foreign  nations. 

The  Swedish  Government  aids  in  the  building  of  an  aver- 
age of  3,073  dwellings  each  year,  the  equivalent  to  140,554 
family  units  in  this  country. 
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With  federal   aid  England   and  Wales,   by  no   means   a  i 
sccialistic  cr  wasteful  nation,  is  so  far  ahead  of  this  country 
that  government  aid  accounts  for  71.161  homes  a  year,  or  the 
equivalent  of  209.335  for  the  United  States. 

Germany— and  I  refer  now  to  the  Germany  of  1928  to 
193S— bu:ld  an  average  of  138.833  homes  a  year  with  govern- 
mucit  aid.  or  the  equivalent  of  233.259  homes  if  Germany 
were  as  large  as  the  United  States. 

And  what  was  the  American  average?  Three  thousand 
SIX  hundied  and  ninety-five  houses  a  year. 

The  figures  arc  even  more  illuminating,  however,  when 
compared  with  private  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in  those 
rations  where  the  most  government-aid  dwellings  are  built 
there  also  exists  the  highest  rate  of  private  construction. 

Government  aid  built  4.7  homes  for  every  1,000  families  in 
Sweden  over  the  1928-38  period. 
Private  aid  built  30.6  homes  for  every  1,000  families. 
In  the  .same  period  in  this  Nation  Government  aid— and  I 
grant  the  great  New  Deal  housing  program  was  not  yet  under 
way— built  two-tenths  of  one  house  for  every  1.000  families 
and  private  aid  built  only  9.4  homes  for  every  1.000  families. 
Compare  that  with  England  and  Wales.     For  our  two- 
tenths  of  one  home  Government  aid  in  that  rainy  island  built 
7  homes  for  every  1.000  families.    Where  our  private  industry 
and  individual  initiative  built  9.4  homes  their  private  industry 
built  18  homes  for  each  1,000  of  population. 

Poverty-stricken  Germany's  index  of  private  building  is  the 
lowest  among  the  nations  studied  and  is  the  only  one  lower 
'than  this  Nation's.    But  even  Germany  built  14  houses  for 
each  thousand  German  families  against  our  9.4. 

The  lowest,  of  course,  is  Soviet  Russia,  which  yearly  built 
19  homes  for  every  1.000  persons  in  the  10-ycar  average,  of 
which  an  insignificant  number  were  privately  constructed. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, Czechoslovakia — may  she  rest  in  p>eace — England  and 
Wales.  Switzerland.  Norway,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Germany 
all  built  more  hemes  in  one  way  or  another  than  did  the 
United  States  for  each  1,000  citizen  families. 

This  10-year  period  embraces  the  years  when  our  depres- 
sion-ridden Nation  had  the  least  money  to  pour  into  upkeep 
and  modernization  of  the  old  buildings  still  serving  as 
dwellings. 

During  the  period  when  these  European  nations,  so  much 
poorer  than  wc  in  material  wealtli.  were  outstripping  our 
home-building  activities,  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity estimates  new  construction  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
number  of  homes  in  this  Nation  utterly  unfit  for  habitation 
and  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  number  of  new  houses 
needed  for  additional  families  between  1930  and  1938. 

In  other  words,  for  every  six  houses  needed  in  this  Nation, 
public  and  private  initiative  combined  supplied  but  one. 

That  rate  of  building  will  make  us  a  nation  of  slum 
dwellers  in  a  very  few  years. 

These  and  other  figures  can  be  cited  to  show  that  the 
housing  program  will  spur  industry,  aid  labor,  stimulate  pri- 
vate construction,  and  make  cur  cities  better  places  to  live. 
Other  speakers  in  this  House  have  presented  the  proposition 
more  ably  than  could  I. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  about  Pittsburgh 
and  AlK'gheny  County,  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

The  backbone  of  my  district  is  the  South  Side  of  Pitts- 
burgh, which  lies  in  the  low  valley  of  the  Monongahela  River 
back  of  the  water-front  steel  mills  and  factories  and  ware- 
houses. 

You  realize  when  you  pass  through  the  district  that  it  is 
poor.  But  the  houses  are.  many  of  them,  old,  substantial- 
looking  buildings  erected  by  the  thrifty  inhabitants  many 
years  ago. 

You  do  not  see  the  back  alleys,  the  hillside  shacks,  and 
unrepaired  and  insanitary  interiors  of  the  houses  until  you 
become  friends  of  the  south-siders.  as  I  have. 

Many  of  them  are  lovable  people,  battered  and  beaten  by 
the  break-down  of  an  economic  machine  they  knew  nothing 


about,  buffeted  by  fate  until  they  are  sore,  bewildered,  and 
weak. 

Others  still  are  strong  and  fighting,  but  they,  too,  are 
powerless  in  the  face  of  continued  depression,  continued  un- 
employment, and  continued  poverty. 

The  North  Side.  West  End.  East  Liberty,  Homestead. 
McKees  Rocks.  Braddock.  North  Braddock.  Rankin.  Turtle 
Creek,  East  Pittsburgh.  Tarentum.  Natrona,  McKeesport, 
Duquesne,  Clairton,  West  Homestead,  and  countless  other 
districts,  boroughs,  and  small  cities  within  this  great  indus- 
trial area  present  a  similar  picture. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  entire  county 
lives  in  substandard  homes. 

The  tuberculosis  rate  in  the  slum  district  is  about  three 
times  the  tuberculosis  rate  in  the  better  districts.  Count,  if 
you  will,  the  dollars  of  public  money  you  will  save  by  lowering 
this  tuberculosis  rate  as  you  will  do  with  public  housing. 

The  infant  death  rate  is  half  again  as  high  in  the  slum 
districts  as  it  is  in  the  better  districts. 

Can  you  set  a  price  on  babies'  lives?  7f  you  can.  compute 
what  America  will  save  by  raising  our  standard  of  living. 

Slum  districts  produce  almost  three  juvenile  delinquency 
cases  for  every  one  from  the  better  residential  districts.  Will 
you  continue  to  pay  social  workers,  reformatory  teachers  and 
guards,  judges'  salaries,  and  other  expenses  of  the  juvenile 
court,  or  will  you  seek  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem  and 
spread  American  hope  and  Uving  standards  and  ideals  into 
the  poor  sections? 

Pittsburgh  has  almost  two  policemen  in  slum  districts  for 
every  one  in  better  districts;  fire  calls  in  slum  districts  are 
twice  the  number  of  those  in  better  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  minority  in  this  House,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Republican  Party,  sneer  at  pleas  for  happiness  and 
an  American  standard  of  living  for  our  poorer  classes,  if 
they  despise  the  poor  and  would  let  them  shift  for  them- 
selves, possibly  they  would  be  willing  to  consider  this  pro- 
gram in  dollars-and-cents  terms. 

Let  them  consider  the  saving  in  fire  and  police  protection. 
Let  them  consider  the  saving  in  hospitalization  and  lost 
man-hours  of  work. 

Let  them  consider  how  much  less  they  will  have  to  give  to 
their  community  funds,  their  hospitals,  their  municipal 
treasuries  in  taxes. 

Let  them  consider  the  labor  that  will  be  created  by  public- 
housing  programs,  the  materials  that  will  be  bought  from 
manufacturers,  the  wheels  of  industry  that  will  be  turned 
by  this  great  program. 

Railroads,  mills,  mines,  factories,  architects,  engineers, 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  masons,  teamsters,  taxpayers,  all 
benefit  by  this  program.    All,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  more. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  stands  to  benefit 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

This  bill  will  spread  the  benefits  to  the  country  districts, 
with  the  amount  set  aside  for  rural  construction.  And  who 
can  take  a  motor  trip  through  our  South,  through  New 
England,  through  western  Pennsylvania,  without  acknowl- 
edging the  need  for  rural-housing  projects? 

When  I  campaigned  for  Congress,  I  promised  the  people 
In  my  district  I  would  be  guided  by  the  slogan: 
The  Soutli  Side  Is  in  America,  too. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  enlarge  that  slogan,  to  say: 
The  pcxDrest  one-third  of  the  Nation  is  In  America,  too. 

Let  us  forget  party  lines,  let  us  forget  class  and  sectional 
prejudices,  and  let  us  vote  for  this  bill  which,  while  just  a 
beginning,  probably  constitutes  a  great  permanent  contribu- 
tion to  the  morale,  the  civic  virtue,  the  genuine  patriotism, 
the  happiness,  hope,  and  ideals  of  this  Nation  than  any  other 
measuie  we  have  considered  in  Congress  this  session. 

This  is  permanent,  this  is  part  of  any  cure  you  may  solve 
for  the  Nation's  ills. 

Let  us  pass  this  bill  so  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  a 
bigger  and  increasing  housing  program  next  January. 
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Freight  Rate  Discrimination — On  the  Way  out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AugiLSt  3, 1939 

Mr.  BRYSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  closing  moments  of 

the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixt  h  Congress,  I  hasten  to  call 

attention  to  an  important  announcement  Just  made  by  the 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    The  newspaper  article  I 

have  in  hand  reads  as  follows: 

I.  C.  C.  Hopes  To  Modehntte  Freight  RATfS — Gentr\i.  IprvEBTiCATioif 
OF  Rail  and  Water  Class  Taritvs  Ordered 

The  Interstate  Ccmmerce  Corrunlsslon  announced  yesterday  It 
would  attempt  to  bring  the  Nation's  complicated  freight-rate 
structure  up  to  date. 

It  ordered  a  general  investigation  of  rall-and-water  class  rates, 
except  in  Mountain  Pacific  territory  and  on  transcontinental  traf- 
fic, and  also  an  investigation  of  freight  classifications  by  rail  and 
water.  One  official  Indicated  that  he  thought  the  investigation 
might  require  several  years. 

The  commission  said  the  Investigation  would  be  made  "with  a 
view  to  pre.scribing  such  rates  and  classifications  as  may  be  found 
to  be  Justified." 

The  investigation  will  cover  the  intra-  and  Inter-territorlal  class 
rate  structures  in  northern,  southern,  southwestern,  and  western 
trunk-Une  territories. 

rREQTTENT   CRFTICISM 

Class  rates  apply  to  all  shipments  which  do  not  move  under 
commodity  rates.  They  apply  to  traffic  generally  called  merchan- 
dise, while  commodity  rates  apply  generally  to  heavy,  low-rated 
commodities  such   as  coal. 

One  Commission  official  estimated  that  about  50  percent  of  the 
tonnage  In  northern  territory  moved  on  class  rates,  but  that  the 
percentage  was  considerably  smaller  in  other  territories. 

The  present  class-rate  structure  frequently  has  been  criticized. 
The  South  especially  has  objected  to  the  class  rates  applymg  to 
shipments  into  the  North.  These  Interterritorlal  rates  are  consid- 
erably higher  than  the  rates  within  the  North.  The  South  con- 
tends It  sliould  have  the  same  rates  on  its  shipments  into  the 
North,  mileage  considered,  as  apply  on  shipments  entirely  withiu 
the  North. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  drive 
against  freight-rate  discriminations  which  was  launched 
early  in  this  session  of  Congress  is  gaining  momentum. 
Under  pressure  of  this  open  thrust  at  freight -rate  discrim- 
inations, concessions  to  oiu-  demands  are  being  made  while 
sentiment  for  outright  removal  of  unjust  rate  differentials  is 
rapidly  crystallizing. 

At  this  time  I  am  firmly  reasserting  my  determination  to 
press  on  for  fiu-ther  justice  to  cur  southern  manufacturers. 
Industrial  workers,  and  farmers.  The  fact  is  not  disputed: 
Southern  industry  has  too  long  been  subjected  to  the  re- 
tarding force  of  this  man-made  artificial  economic  barrier. 
The  breaking  point  has  been  reached;  sectional  freight-rate 
discriminations  must  go. 

To  reinforce  the  position  I  have  taken  in  this  matter,  I 
should  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  following: 
[Newspaper  article.  February  1,  1939] 

BLTSON   ASKING   FREIGHT    PAaiTT SOUTH    CAROLINA    CONGRESSMAN    PRE- 
SENTS   BILL   TO    WIPE   OUT   PRESENT    RATE   DISCRIMINATIONS 

Washington,  February  1. — A  bill  to  wipe  out  existing  freight- 
rate  discriminations  was  presented  to  the  Hou^e  today  by  Repre- 
sentative Joseph  R.  Bryson,  of  the  Fourth  South  Carolina  District. 

The  first  bill  he  has  sponsored  since  entering  Congress  January  3, 
Mr.  Brtson  declared  that  removed  of  the  unjust  rate  burden  was 
one  of  the  moot  important  issues  facing  the  South. 

The  proposal  specifics  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
"shall  revise  existing  rate  structure*  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  thereafter  maintaining  sectional  and  intersectional  uni- 
formity in  rates,  permitting  the  free  and  unlettered  fiow  of  com- 
merce between  different  sections  and  States  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Brtson  is  also  a  Member  of  the  large  House  bloc  which  last 
week,  under  the  leadership  of  Representatives  Warren,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Ramspeck,  of  Georgia,  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution ai^klng  that  legislation  equalizing  freight  rates  be  Included 
In  the  rail-relief  bill  now  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreij-jn  Commerce. 

Tlic  Bryson  proposal  and  others  sponsored  by  Mr.  R\mspeck  will 
probably  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  legislative  program  which  will 


be  pushed  In  the  House  If  the  committee  falls  to  act  on  the  group 

rebolutiou. 

STATEMENT  TO  PRESS,  APRIL  28,  1B39 

There   are  two  approaches  to  the  frelpht-mte  problem: 

First.  Legislative:  Congress  can  enact  legislation  making  It  man- 
datory for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  eradicate  exist- 
ing freight-rate  differentials. 

Second.  Admlnlsiratlve :  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Itself,  in  disposing  of  complaints  filed  with  the  Commission  by  car- 
riers and  shippers,  can  readjust  existing  rate  structures  so  as  to 
eliminate  differentials. 

Action  by  the  first  method  would  result  In  a  curtailment  of  the 
I.  C.  C  s  authority,  which  the  I.  C.  C.  is  anxious  to  avoid.  The  value 
of  present  efforts  being  made  by  certain  Members  of  Congress  to 
have  such  legislation  pyasscd  is  that  it  assures  the  South  of  more 
sympathetic  treatment  by  the  Commission.  Already  Commissioner 
Lee  has  submitted  a  recommended  report  to  the  Commission  which 
would  lower  rates  oa  a  number  of  articles  moving  through  southern 
territory. 

My  bill,  designed  to  eliminate  freight-rate  discriminations,  is  Uke 
several  similar  measures  introduced  by  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress still  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Some  of  these  bills  may  or  may  not  pa.ss:  but,  regardless 
of  their  final  outcome,  they  exert  a  favorable  Influence  over  the 
present  situation. 

[Remarks  recorded  In  Congressional  Record,  July  22,  1939) 

THE   southern    PLEA    FOR   ABOLmON    OP   FREIGHT-RATE    DISCRIMINATION* 

[In  the  House  of  Representatives  Saturday,  July  22,  1939) 

Mr.  Brtson.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  part  of  this  transportation  bill  Is 
more  deserving  of  our  consideration  than  section  6.  which  strikes 
a  blow  at  sectional  and  Intersectional  freight-rate  discriminations. 

While  those  of  us  in  this  House  who  have  been  pressing  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  wipe  out  freight -rate  discriminations 
against  industry  in  the  South  ^nd  West  cannot  say  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6  give  us  all  that  was  asked  for,  we  do  feel  that 
It  represents  a  partial  victory— a  precious  concession  to  our  demands. 

Section  6  of  this  measure  amends  section  3.  part  I.  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  so  as  to  make  It  unlawful  for  any  common  car- 
rier cither  to  give  any  undue  advantage  to  any  particular  region, 
district,  or  territory,  or  to  subject  any  particular  region,  district,  or 
territory  to  any  undue  disadvantage.  Under  this  section  authority 
is  also  given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  investigate 
rate  structures  throughout  the  country  to  determine  instances  In 
which  unjust,  unreasonable,  or  unlawful  rates  exist. 

BILL    INTRODUCED 

The  Inclusion  of  this  section  in  the  transportation  bill  recalls 
efforts  at  this  session  of  Congress,  which  began  with  the  meeting 
of  a  large  group  of  southern  and  western  Members  of  Congress  on 
January  20.  Representatives  of  20  Southern  and  Western  States 
participated  in  this  meeting  and  plans  to  attack  the  problem  of 
freight -rate  discrimination  were  considered  at  length. 

The  week  following  this  conference  I  Introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  wipe  out  existing  freight-rate  discriminations.  This  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
January  30.  Making  it  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  to  main- 
tain rates  unduly  disadvantageous  to  any  particular  region  or  ter- 
ritory, my  bill  would  al.so  require  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  revise  existing  freight-rate  structures  "for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  thereafter  maintaining  sectional  and  Intersec- 
tional uniformity  in  rales,  permitting  the  free  and  unfettered  flow 
of  commerce  between  different  sections  and  States  of  the  United 
States." 

Similar  measures,  aimed  at  the  eradication  cf  freight-rate  differ- 
entials between  different  sections  of  the  country,  have  been  intro- 
duced by  other  Members  of  Congress.  In  an  Interview  with  the 
press  on  April  28.  I  stated  that  the  introduction  of  these  measures 
had  made  an  impression  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  was  being  reflected  In  a  more  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
complaints  of  southern  shippers.  In  support  of  this  view.  I  pomted 
to  a  recommended  report  which  Commissioner  Loe  submitted  to 
the  Commi.-^lon  on  February  27.  This  report  recommended  lower 
rates  on  a  niunber  of  articles  moving  out  of  southern  territory, 
stating  that: 

"The  maintenance  of  rates  reflecting  territorial  differences  In  rate 
levels,  thereby  creat:n;»  rate  walls  along  the  borders  of  rate  terri- 
tories, tends  to  prevent  a  Nation-wide  development  of  Industry,  and 
is  not  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  either  the 
carriers  as  a  whole  or  the  country  as  a  whole." 

PRESIDENT'S    SXHTOKT 

At  that  time  I  al<;o  predicted  that  the  President's  action  In  calling 
upon  Congress  to  give  special  study  to  the  subject  of  freight-rate 
discriminations  would  strengthen  the  position  taken  by  the  south- 
ern gro'.ip  In  Congress.  Latt  November  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
briefly  discuss  the  freight-rate  situation  with  the  President,  and 
he  left  no  doubt  In  my  mind  as  to  his  readiness  to  support  the 
South  In  this  struggle. 

Legislation  to  eliminate  freight-rate  differentials,  which  impose 
an  unfair  tariff  on  goods  manufactured  In  the  South.  Is  long  over- 
due. I  wish  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
certain  portions  of  a  recent  report  on  economic  conditions  of  the 
South,  which  reads  as  follows: 
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•In  addition  to  absentee  ownership  and  the  hlRh  cost  of  credit, 
the  major  problrm  which  faces  almost  all  Industry  in  the  South  Is 
that  cf  frclRht-rate  differentials.  The  present  Intcrterritorlal 
frcipht  rates  which  npplv  on  movemrnts  into  other  areas  of  many 
Bouthern  manufactured  and  semifinished  Eoods.  and  some  agricul- 
tural products  and  raw  materials,  handicap  the  development  of 
Industry  In  the  South.  This  disadvantage  works  a  hardship  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  shipments  Into  the  important  northeastern 
territory  This  region,  containing  51  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation is  the  greatest  consuming  area.  The  southeastern  manu- 
f  irtiiTr  ':(>rding  goods  across  the  boundary  into  this  reelon  is  at  a 
rohi-ivf  disadvantage  of  approximately  39  percent  in  the  charges 
wbSetrTTc  has  to  pay  as  compared  with  the  rates  for  similar  ship- 
-ftirnts  entirely  within  the  eastern  rate  territory.  The  southwestern 
manufacturer,  with  a  75-porcent  relative  disadvantage,  is  even  worse 
off  Such  a  disadvantage  applies  to  the  southern  shipper  even  when, 
distance  considered,  he  is  entirely  Justified  on  economic  grounds  in 
competing  with  producers  within  the  eastern  territory. 

DrrrERTNTIALS  CBEATK   MAN-MADE   WALL 

•Tn  effect,  this  difference  In  freight  rates  creates  a  man-made 
wall  to  replace  the  natural  barrier  long  since  overcome  by  mod- 
em railroad  engineering.  Both  actual  and  potential  southern  man- 
ul.iciurtrs  are  huinpeitd  because  attractive  markets  are  n-slrictcd 
by  the  existence  of  a  barrier  that  is  now  completely  artiftcial.  The 
SfJUthem  producer,  attempting  to  build  up  a  large-scale  produc- 
tion on  the  decreiuiing  cost  principle,  finds  his  goods  barred  from 
the  wider  markets  in  the  Nation's  most  populous  area.  In  market- 
ing his  products  over  the  wail  he  U  forced  to  absorb  the  difler- 
tnce  in  freight  charges. 

'Two  chief  reasons  for  higher  freight  rates  have  disappeared. 
One  was  the  greater  expense  of  railroading  In  the  South  due  to 
physical  difficulties.  This  has  geen  minimized  by  modern  engineer- 
ing. Another  was  the  comparative  lack  of  tr.vffic  that  prevented 
the  spreading  of  the  cost.  This  no  longer  Is  the  ca.se.  since  many 
Important  southern  roads  have  as  great  a  traffic  density  as  those 
above  the  Ohio  Klver.  The  operating  cost*  of  southern  lines  today 
are  lower  than  those  In  the  eastern  territory." 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  reasons  for  higher  freight  rates  have 
disappeared,  glaring  examples  of  rate  discriminations  still  exist. 
For  instance  the  distance  between  Charlotte.  N.  C.  and  St.  Louis. 
Mo  is  801  miles,  and  the  cost  per  100  pounds  for  shipping  goods 
firft  class  Is  $1.98  On  th^  other  hand,  while  the  distance  between 
New  York  Citv  and  Sruth  Bond,  Ind..  is  803  miles,  the  cost  per  100 
pounds  for  shipping  goods  first  class  is  only  $1.42.  This  means 
In  this  Instance  that  the  manufacturer  in  Charlotte  must  pay  56 
cents  more— an  outright  56-cent  tariff— on  every  100  putmds  of 
pocds  which  he  ships  to  St.  Louis  in  competition  with  the  New 
York  manufacturer. 

Looking  at  this  matter  of  rate  discrimination  from  another  angle. 
m-e  find  that  the  distance  between  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  Louisville. 
Ky.,  is  onlv  449  miles,  while  the  distance  between  New  York  City 
pnd  Lt>ulsvllle  is  852  miles,  or  almost  twice  as  great  as  the  dis- 
tance between  Atlanta  and  Louisville.  Yet  the  transportation  cast 
for  the  852  miles  between  New  York  City  and  Louisville  is  only 
$1.49  per  100  pounds  first  class,  while  the  transportation  cost  for 
the  449  miles  between  Atlanta  and  Louisville  is  $1.51  per  100 
pounds  first  class.  This  means  that  the  southern  manufacturer 
must  pav  3  cents  more  than  the  New  York  manufacturer  to  ship 
every  100  pounds  of  his  goods  about  half  the  distance  of  the  New 
York  shipper. 

MANLTACTCSERS.  IXDITSTRIAL   WORKERS,   AND  FAHMrRS    ST7TTTR 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  South  has  been  retarded  and  is  being  hampered  today 
by  the  presence  of  discriminatory  freight  rates.  All  the  people  of 
the  S  nith  have  felt  the  oppressive  effects  of  this  great  injustice. 
The  manufacturer  has  been  forced  to  meet  competition  from  other  . 
sections  of  the  country  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back;  the 
mill  worker  has  seen  his  opportunities  for  employment  limited  and 
he  has  often  been  expected  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  freight  rate 
tariff  while  the  farmer  has  had  to  place  his  product  on  sale  in  a 
restricted  mnrkct. 

I  know  that  th^  Members  of  this  House  hold  to  the  vision  that 
this  Nation  can,  and  will,  if  it  so  orders  its  affairs,  attain  the  ulti- 
mate In  productive  genius  and  human  happiness,  and  I  appeal  to 
e.ich  of  you  In  a  spirit  of  fair  play  to  go  forward  with  us  in  this 
effort  to  wipe  out  all  freight-rate  discriminations. 


Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  CLYDE  L.  GARRETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Augvst  3, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LON  A.  SMITH 


Mr.   GARRETT.    Mr,    Speaker,    recently   I   received    an 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Lon  A,  Smith,  chairman  of  the 


Railroad  Conmiission  cf  Texas,  which  address  was  deliv-:'rcd 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Tliomas 
JcfTerson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Indeper.dence,  r;nd 
third  President  of  our  coimtry.  I  believe  that  this  address 
should  be  printed  in  the  Congression.\l  Record  for  the  his- 
toric value  which  it  has  and  for  the  significance  of  Its 
utterances. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  guest  of  your  patriotic  organization  and  to 
appear  on  your  program  this  evening. 

A  brief  word  regarding  the  Tliomas  Jefferson  Society  of  Toxaa 
under  whose  auspices  we  gather:  Your  organization  is  founded 
on  principles  of  government  as  eternal  as  the  stars  that  sing  In 
the  heavens  above,  as  constant  a-s  the  sun  In  its  orbit,  as  con- 
Eibtent  as  the  teachings  of  the  Decalog:  an  abiding  belief  and 
faith  in  God:  a  purpose,  fundamental  and  glorious,  teaching  and 
expounding  the  philosophy  cf  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  our 
Republic:  a  declaration  of  vigilance  and  watchfulness  of  the  in- 
terests of  our  Nation,  having  ever  uppermost  In  mind  and  heart 
the  faith  of  the  fathers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  incul- 
cating a  living  appreciation  of  the  real  value  and  sacred  obligations 
of  American  citizenship:  exemplifying  benevolence,  promoting  the 
general  welfare,  and  inspiring  loyal  cooperation  of  the  whole  people. 
Bullded  upon  such  a  foundation,  launched  under  such  auspicious 
skies,  your  organization  should  live  as  long  aa  the  American  heart 
beats  in  rhythmic  unison  with  the  eternal  principle  of  government 
proclaimed  by  the  Sage  of  Montlcello  In  the  Declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence. 

In  all  the  far-reaching  range  of  Illustrious  names — poldfers.  states- 
men, patriots — of  whom  we  proudly  bo.-ist.  whose  glorious  achieve- 
ments are  recorded  In  history,  poetry,  story,  song,  and  legend,  the 
subject  assigned  me  this  evening  has  gathered  abtnit  It  a  halo 
resplendent,  refulgent.  Inspiring,  prophetic,  glorious — Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Born  In  Albemarle  County.  Va.,  April  13.  1743,  on  his  father's 
farm  surrounded  by  the  simplicity  of  country  life  In  the  Virginia 
colony.  Jefferson  grew  to  manhood  In  an  environment  conducive 
to  the  development  of  statesmanship.  In  an  atmosphere  whose 
every  breath  told  of  the  struggle  for  independence.  Broad  acres 
reflected  his  earthly  possessions,  and  many  slaves  wore  at  his 
command.  His  lands  were  tilled  under  the  most  Improved  methods 
of  agriculture.  He  did  not  bcli?ve  in  the  system  of  slavery,  refus- 
ing to  buy  slaves  in  the  market,  never  adding  to  the  number  he 
Inherited  from  his  father's  estate  and  those  added  to  the  number 
by  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton. 

His  life  does  not  abound  in  the  epectacular  and  outwardly 
glorious  deeds  of  generals  and  conquerors,  yet  he  showed  a  cour- 
age of  thought  and  action  that  would  entitle  him  to  the  name  of 
hero,  and  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  and  with  broadnes.s  of  vision 
he  added  to  the  United  States  a  territory  larger  and  richer  than 
the  conquests  of  Genshls  K^an  or  Attila.  adding  to  our  domain 
all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mlssis-slppl  except  the  empire  of  Texas 
and  lands  acquired  by  conquest   and  by  treaty  with  Mexico. 

It  required  heroism  of  the  sublimest  sort  for  a  man  to  take  the 
chalrm.aiishlp  of  the  committee  and  to  draw  up  with  his  own 
hand  the  Declaration  of  Am.erlcan  Independence  from  the  British 
Empire.  Well  did  he  write.  "We  mutually  pledge  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,"  because  if  the  effort  had  ended 
In  failure,  the  leaders  would  have  died  ignominiously.  and  one  of 
the  first  to  pay  the  price  would  have  been  the  man  whose  hand 
drafted  that  declaration. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  detail  concerning  the  life  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  for  It  is  a  subject  with  which  all  of  us  arc 
familiar  from  school  days.  After  being  taught  by  a  private  tutor 
the  subjects  that  were  standard  in  his  day — Latin.  Greek.  French, 
and  mathematics — the  youth  enrolled  in  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege. It  is  Interesting,  indeed  it  was  prophetic  of  the  greatness 
to  which  he  was  destined,  that  Jefferson,  though  not  yet  20  years 
of  age.  was  a  member  of  a  little  group  of  men.  The  other  three 
were  far  older  and  mere  experienced  than  lie — George  Wythe,  the 
eminent  lawyer:  Gov.  PYancis  Fauquier,  gay  and  accomplished 
man  of  the  world:  and  Prof.  William  Small,  a  profound  scholar. 
It  was  Indeed  a  great  good  fortune  that  the  slender,  raw-boned, 
read-headed  boy  in  the  semiwildnerness  of  the  new  world  should 
have  been  privileged  to  come  under  the  Influence  of  Professor 
Small,  a  man  of  learning  and  of  thought,  who  had  taught  in 
British  universities  and  had  won  recognition  as  being  among  the 
ablest  of  educators  and  philosophers.  With  these  three  men.  the 
eminent  attorney,  the  gay  and  witty  Governor,  and  the  profound 
scholar,  young  Tom  Jefferson  discussed  weighty  problems  of 
philosophy  and  government. 

Y'et,  he  was  a  human  sort  of  fellow,  too.  He  liked  to  play  the 
fiddle  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  social  life  around  him: 
especially  was  he  fond  of  attending  the  dances  and  other  elaborate 
social  affairs. 

In  1765.  22-ycar-old  Jefferson  stood  in  the  hallway  of  the  Hou.sc 
of  Burgesses  and  heard  eloquent  Patrick  Henry  olier  his  famous 
resolution  against  the  Stamp  Act.  This  stirred  his  liberty-loving 
spirit.  Earlier  than  that,  when  he  was  Just  a  boy.  Jefferscm  had 
engraved  on  a  seal  his  motto,  "Resistance  to  tryants  is  obedience 
to  God  " 

In  swift  review,  consider  the  many  offices  that  this  remarkable 
man  held — member  cf  the  House  of  Bursesses.  of  the  Virginia 
conventions,  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  of  the  Virginia  Leg- 
Islattire;   Governor  of  Virginia;   Member  of  Congress;   Minister  to 
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Prance;  Secretary  of  State:  Vice  President:  and  President  of  the 
United  States.  From  1769  until  1801,  a  period  of  31  years,  he  was 
continuously  in  public  office. 

And  after  he  retired  to  private  life  and  to  his  beloved  Monti- 
cello,  Jefferson  continued  to  give  thought  to  the  problems  of  the 
Nation  and  to  serve  his  fellow  man.  For  17  years  people  came 
from  all  over  the  world  to  consult  the  "Sage  of  Montlcello."  Often 
the  housekeeper  had  to  provide  beds  for  50  guests.  And  when 
Jefferson  died,  he  died  a  bankrupt  because  of  his  hospitality — a 
bankiupt  in  worldly  goods  but  rich  beyond  price  in  achievement 
and  service  for  mankind. 

Reference  already  has  t>een  made  to  hl«  authorship  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  As  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture he  destroyed  primogeniture  and  entail,  heritages  or  relics  of 
the  feudal  ages,  and  he  was  responsible  for  the  passage  of  one  of 
the  best  laws  the  world  has  ever  seen  for  public  education — an 
Ideal  fystem  from  primary  department  to  university.  He  wrote 
the  statute  for  religious  freedom  in  Virginia.  He  planned  our 
decimal  monetary  system.  As  Secretary  of  State  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  George  Washington,  he  clashed  with  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, who  favored  a  strong  centralized  government,  while  Jefferson 
wanted  the  National  Government  to  exercise  only  the  powers 
clearly  stated  In  the  Constitution.  In  1793.  he  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet  and  returned  to  Montlcello,  and  on  his  plantation,  which 
had  grown  to  more  than  10,000  acres,  he  did  much  to  Improve 
methocls  of  farming,  and  he  established  a  manual-training  school 
Ripong  the  Negroes  on  the  plantation. 

In  the  Louisiana  Purchase  his  political  enemies  said  he  was 
disregarding  his  "strict  construction  '  theory  of  the  Constitution 
because  the  Constitution  did  not  spcclflcHlly  provide  for  adding 
territory.  Jefferson  acted  In  order  that  the  United  States  might 
control  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans;  further 
that  the  United  States  might  not  be  hampered  by  European  coun- 
tries in  the  development  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 

In  his  second  term  as  President,  the  United  States  waged  war 
on  pirates  of  Tripoli  who  were  plundering  American  commerce, 
and  this  successful  war  Increased  the  Influence  of  the  United 
States  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  Jefferson  gave  to  the  world  more  broad 
principles  of  government  than  any  other  man.  If  you  think  this 
statement  too  sweeping,  let  us  consider  the  fact  that  he  stood 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  In  an  age  of  kings  and  despots. 
In  the  United  States  when  only  landowners  were  allowed  to  vote, 
he  urged  the  ballot  for  every  man  who  might  be  subject  to  military 
duty;  he  was  for  universal  education  and  for  circulating  libraries. 
Jefferson  was  opposed  to  bounties  and  monopolies;  he  favored 
economy  In  government;  he  was  for  peace;  for  a  well-trained 
militia  and  a  small  standing  Army;  he  believed  In  rotation  in 
office  and  local  seLf-govemment. 

While  Secretary  of  State,  he  enunciated  the  principle  that  later 
was  to  become  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  great  utterances  of  this  mighty  thinker  are  still  a  bugle  call 
to  men  who  love  freedom  today  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his 
death.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  these  familiar  words  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident— 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights;  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Jefferson  had  a  sense  of  humor,  too.  One  of  his  best  known  say- 
ings was  concerning  public  officials  and  employees:  "Few  die  and 
none  resign."  "When  a  man  asstunes  a  public  trust  he  should 
consider  himself  as  pubUc  property." 

In  this  day  when  dictatorships  are  again  In  the  ascendancy  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  and  the  peak  of  mankind  Is  threatened  by 
autocratic,  ruthless  power,  Jefferson's  rem^ks  are  again  timely.  He 
declared.  "It  Is  error  alone  which  needs  support  of  government. 
Truth  can  stand  by  Itself."  When  we  consider  the  subservient  and 
shackled  press  of  some  lands  these  words  of  Jefferson's  are  truly 
impressive:  "Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  newspapers  or  newspapers  without  a  govern- 
ment I  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  latter." 

"The  mass  of  mankind,  "  he  declared,  "has  not  been  bom  with 
saddles  on  their  backs  nor  a  favored  few  booted  and  spurred,  ready 
to  ride  them." 

"The  care  of  human  life  and  happiness,  and  not  their  destruc- 
tion. Is  the  first  and  only  legitimate  object  of  good  government." 

What  would  Jefferson  do  if  he  were  living  today?  What  would 
be  his  attitude  touching  problems  that  confront  us?  It  would  be 
the  presumption  of  prophecy  for  me  to  attempt  to  answer  such 
questions,  but  I  believe  that  his  fundamental  principles  would  be 
the  same.  The  greater  density  of  population,  the  unoccupied  land, 
the  undreamed-of  growth  of  our  cities  the  ehiborate  systems  of 
communication  and  transportation,  and  the  tremendously  compli- 
cated Industrial  development — all  these  in  contrast  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  Jefferson's  day  might  cause  him  to  change  his  views, 
however,  as  to  specific  methods, 

Jefferson  asserted,  "The  only  orthodox  object  of  the  Institution 
of  government  Is  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  possi- 
ble to  the  general  mass  of  those  associated  under  It." 

"A  wise  and  frugal  government,  which  shall  restrain  men  from 
Injuring  one  another,  which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to 
regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  Improvement,  and 
shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  It  has  earned — 
this  Is  the  sum  of  good  government." 

Tti&t  Jefferson  would  apply  his  general  principles  In  the  light  of 
conditions  as  they  exist  at  a  given  time  is  shown  by  his  statement 


that  "the  present  generation  has  the  same  right  of  self-government 
which  the  past  has  exercised  for  itself." 

"I  know  no  condition  happier  than  that  of  a  Virginia  farmer, 
his  estate  supplying  a  good  table,  clothing  himself  and  his  family 
wnth  ordinary  wearing  apparel,  furnishing  a  small  surplus  to  buy 
salt,  sugar,  coffee,  and  a  little  finery  for  his  wife  and  daughters, 
enabling  him  to  visit  his  friends,  and  furnishing  him  pleading  and 
healthy  occupation.  To  secvu-e  all  this,  he  needs  but  one  act  of 
self-denial — to  put  off  buj'ing  anything  until  he  has  money  to  pay 
for  It  " 

Looking  back  over  many  brilliant  achievements,  Jefferson  wrote 
to  a  friend :  '1  had  rather  be  bhut  up  In  a  very  modest  cottage  with 
my  bocks,  my  family,  and  a  few  old  friends,  dining  on  simple 
bacon,  and  letting  the  world  roll  on  as  It  liked,  than  to  occupy  the 
most  splendid  post  which  any  human  power  can  give  " 

At  Montlcello,  the  Mecca  of  Democracy,  the  American  shrine  of 
liberty,  he  died  on  July  4,  1826,  Just  exactly  60  years  afu-r  he  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  on  the  same  day  that  his  old 
political  rival,  John  Adams,  passed  away. 

The  modesty  which  characterizes  the  deepest  and  truest  great- 
ness was  revealed  In  the  Inscription  that  Jefferson  asked  t>e  placed 
on  his  tomb.  He  did  not  request  that  It  be  car\ed  in  marble  that 
he  had  been  President  of  the  United  States  or  that  he  had  added 
a  mftgnlficent  sweep  of  territory  to  the  Nation,  but  he  asked  simply 
that  these  words  be  inscribed:  "Author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; of  the  Statute  for  Religious  Liberty  in  Virginia;  and 
Founder  of  the  Unlvert>lty  of  Virginia." 

As  long  as  democracy  endures,  as  long  as  human  liberty  llvet, 
men  will  honor  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  declaration.  "All  men  are  created  equal,"  Is  the  nummum 
bonum  of  consistency  In  democracy.  This  Is  not  a  hlgh-aound- 
Ing  phrase  of  political  philosophy.  The  unfaltering  simplicity  of 
this  great  man  Is  the  eternal  support  of  the  platform  of  the  party 
he  founded.  Jefferson  was  an  aristocrat  In  birth.  In  fortune.  In 
Intellect,  but  a  plain  American  citizen  in  the  slmpllcfty  of  his 
life,  possessing  the  demeanor  of  distinction  but  manners  and 
habits  most  democratic,  making  him  deservedly  popular  with  the 
masses,  as  shown  In  the  demonstration  and  ovation  given  as  ha 
rode  on  horseback  to  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  requesting  he  be  addressed  a*  Mr.  Jefferson  and  not  "His 
Excellency  "  as  was  the  custom  in  addressing  the  Presidents. 

He  was  assisted  In  drafting  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  those  stalwart 
Americans,  Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman,  and  Livingston.  Glad- 
stone, England's  greatest  statesman,  declared  our  Constitution 
presents  a  degree  of  wisdom  akin  to  Deity, 

"Breathes  there  a  man  •  •  •"  Such  is  the  epitaph  the 
generous  hand  of  the  consecrated  patriotic  poet  would  carve  on 
the  tomb  of  an  American  citizen  destitute  of  love  for  country — 
patriotism.  Loyal  devotion  to  patriotic  principles  of  government 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  life  of  any  nation.  As  a  people  we 
have  enjoyed  such  liberties  for  more  than  160  years  This  glori- 
ous heritage  was  bequeathed  to  us  as  a  nation  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  wise  statesman,  the  devoted  patriot,  the  t\-plcal  southern 
gentleman,  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  and  whose  memory  we 
enshrine  anew  In  our  hearts. 

Art.  science,  and  literature  have  contributed  most  generously  to 
the  glory  and  glamour  of  this  outstanding  American.  But  when 
the  poet's  muse  shall  have  lost  Its  charm,  when  paintings  shall 
have  faded  from  time-worn  canvas,  and  when  inscription  on  marble 
has  corroded,  the  wisdom,  philosophy,  and  teachings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  wiU  continue  to  abide  in  every  loyal  American  heart. 
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Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing discussions  having  to  do  with  our  business  depression  and 
the  problem  of  recovery  for  agriculture  and  industry  is  set 
forth  by  Mark  Sullivan  in  his  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  July  27. 

Mr.  Sullivan  calls  attention  to  a  bank  which  can  no  longer 
pay  interest  on  savings  deposits  because  the  bank  cannot 
find  people  who  will  borrow  money  for  carrying  on  business 
and  industrial  enterprises.    Mr.  Sullivan  said: 

I  am  going  to  write  today  about  President  Roosevelt's  lending 
program.  I  have  in  my  hand  31  newspaper  clippings  about  It.  I 
have  on  my  desk  6  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  containing 
54  argtiments  pro  and  con.  And  I  have  in  my  own  head  some 
ideas. 
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Bin  I  am  gotnp  to  dismiss  most  of  that.  For  the  most  llluml- 
r.af.ng  comment  on  the  Imdinpr  program  I  tum  to  the  Des  Moines 
I  Iowa »  Register  of  one  day  last  month.  The  comment  Is  not  on 
the  cd.torlal  pag^-though  the  Rogister  editorials  give  exceptlon- 
•llv  sound  dlsCTisslcn  of  national  questions. 

But  the  story  that  most  illuminates  Mr.  Roosovelfs  lending  pro- 
rmm  Is  on  the  news  pages.  It  Is  a  dlspa'ch  froni  the  little  town 
of  BixinevlUe.  some  15  miles  west  of  Des  Moines.  I  quote  and  con- 
dense: .    _  ,  . 

•  BooJvrrvn.LK  Iowa  —There  Is  practically  'no  sale  for  money  here. 
The  BoonevUle  Sav.nes  Bank  l.s  going  out  of  business  September  1. 
•  •  •  It  has  $267  000  of  Its  depositors'  money,  and  has  been 
asking  them  to  come  and  get  It  since  May  29.  •  •  •  The  rea- 
son for  the  bank's  going  out  of  business  Is  Inability  to  use  tho 
money.  The  bank  has  been  paying  2  U -percent  interest  on  deposits 
and  can't  make  sufficient  loans  to  earn  It.  'We  are  going  to  pay 
cfT  our  depositors  and  quit  business  September  1."  says  C.  C.  Cook, 
the  affable  gray-haired  cashier  who  runs  the  bank.  'The  principal 
rca.son  we  are  quitting  Is  that  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
vour  money.'  depositors  were  told  In  letters  when  the  decision  to 
liquidate  voluntarily  was  made.  The  bank  has  been  open  every 
business  day  In  33  years  except  dixrlng  the  1933  bank  holiday." 

WHT  CAN'T  BANK  LOAN  rrS  MONET? 

Now  reader,  ask  yourself  the  question:  If  the  BoonevUle  bank 
cculd  loan  its  money,  would  It  shut  up  shop?  That  question  hardly 
needs  to  be  answered.  If  you  Insist  on  an  answer,  it  is  in  the 
words  of  the  dispatch  quoted  above:  "The  reason  for  the  bank's 
going  out  of  business  Is  Inability  to  use  the  money."  The  answer  Is 
In  the  letter  of  the  BoonevUle  cashier  to  his  depositors.  "We  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  your  money." 

Next  a.sk  yourself  this  question:  Why  can't  the  bank  loan  its 
mrney?  The  answer  Is  obvious.  It  Is  because  no  one  wants  to 
borrow;  t^at  Is,  no  prudent  businessman  wants  to  borrow,  nor 
prudent  farmer,  nor  prudent  other  p)erson.  No  doubt  there  are 
rlenty  of  willing  borrowers  in  BoonevUle  and  thereabouts,  as  every- 
where el.se.  The  BoonevUle  cashier  can  find  them  on  any  street 
corner.     But  they  arenot  prudent  businessmen. 

No  cne  wants  to  borrow  who  is  the  type  that  won't  borrow  unless 
he  can  tee  his  way  clear  to  paying  bark.  There  is  no  one  to  bor- 
row who  sees  how  he  can  make  prudent  use  of  the  money,  make 
enough  to  pay  Interest,  make  a  profit  for  himself,  and  pay  back 
the  principal  when  due. 

Pnn)ENT  BORROWERS   DirTICtJI.T  TO  FIND 

Tnie  BoonevUle  Is  a  very  small  town.  Conditions  there  may  be 
extreme — I  do  not  happen  to  know.  But  if  the  BoonevUle  condi- 
tions are  extreme,  they  are  not  unu.sual.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  common.  BoonevUle  Is  a  microcosm  of  the  country.  Prac- 
tically every  bank  official  In  the  United  St..te8  who  reads  this 
story  of  the  BoonevUle  bank  will  recognize  that,  to  some  degree, 
he  is  up  against  the  s;ime  situation.  His  bank  Is  overflowing  w.th 
money,  potential  crcdi'.  for  which  he  cant  find  use.  He  can't 
find  borifDwers.  That  Is.  he  can't  find  prudent  borrowers— he 
can't  And  borrowers  of  the  type  who  won't  borrow  until  they 
can  set?  their  way  to  pay  back.  Officials  of  big  city  banks  tramp 
the  streets  looking  for  borrowers.  Vice  presidents  of  city  banks 
nowadays  have  become  salesmen:  they  ring  doorbells  with  almost 
the  ubiquity  and  pertinacity  of  a  soap  salesman. 

If  the  banks  can't  find  borrowers,  that  Is.  prudent  borrowers, 
then  where  is  the  administration  going  to  find  borrowers  for 
that  two  and  one-half  billion  lending  fund,  after  and  if  Congress 
passos  It?  If  the  BoonevUle  bank  can't  And  borrowers,  where  can 
the  Government  find  them? 

The  administration  will  find  borrowers  all  right — no  need  to 
worry  about  that.  But  will  they  all  be  prudent  borrowers?  That 
question.  I  Imiiginc.  the  reader  can  answer  for  himself. 

rEAR    IS    CAUSE    OF    CREDn    RESTRAINT 

The  final  question,  and  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter.  Is:  Why 
do  prudent  borrowers  not  borrow  the  money  that  Is  already  in 
the  banks  begging  to  be  borrowed?  Why  do  businessmen  and 
shopkeepers  and  manufacturers  refrain  from  extending  their  op- 
erations? Why  do  men  not  In  business  refrain,  if  they  are 
prudent,  from  going  Into  business?  In  short,  why  does  business 
not  recover  and  go  forward? 

Mainly  the  answer  Is  fear.  Some  of  the  fear,  such  as  fear  of 
Eiu-opean  war.  is  not  within  the  administration's  power  to  help. 

But  much  of  the  fear  existed  liefore  the  war  scares.  Largely 
it  is  fear  of  the  administration,  of  things  the  administration  has 
done  and  other  things  it  may  do.  Just  what  these  things  are.  there 
Is  not  space  here  to  set  down  In  detail.  If  the  administration 
really  wants  bu-^^iness  to  recover,  the  true  path  is  to  remove  these 
fears,  and  thus  set  business  free  to  borrow  the  abundance  of 
money  that  is  already  in  the  banks  and  looking  desperately  for 
prudent  borrowers  to  Ijorrow  it. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  when  power  acciunulates  at  Washington, 
while  the  Bocnevilles  decay. 
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STATEMEI^   BY    THE    NA'HONAL    COMMANDER   OF    THE   VETT- 
ERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  national  commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  Commander  in  Chief 
Eugene  I.  Van  Antwerp,  in  tribute  to  Royal  C.  Johnson, 
former  Congress  Member  from  South  Dakota: 

Immetilately  upon  his  return  from  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  Royal  C.  Johnson,  member  of  C.  C.  Croal  Post,  No.  17, 
Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.,  served  as  Judge  advocate  general  of  the  Vet- 
erans' of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  We  honor  him,  not 
only  as  a  former  national  officer  and  as  a  comrade  In  arms,  but 
for  his  great  contribution  to  the  cause  of  veteran  welfare  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Legislation  while 
a  Member  of  Congress  during  the  years  preceding  his  retirement 
in  1933. 

When  Royal  Johnson  was  a  first  lieutenant  with  the  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Thirteenth  Infantry.  Seventy-ninth  Division  of  Mont- 
faucon.  France,  he  performed  an  act  of  heroism  that  was  subse- 
quently recognized  by  the  War  Department  with  a  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  As  an  officer,  he  constantly  exposed  himself  to 
enemy  Are.  setting  a  brave  example  to  his  men  by  his  fearlessness. 
When  severely  wounded  by  shell  fire,  he  assisted  two  men  of  his 
company  to  the  rear  and  reftised  to  occupy  space  in  the  ambulance 
until  these  men  had  been  provided  for. 

This  particular  incident  symbolizes  Royal  Johnson's  career  In 
Congress  as  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Legislation  Immediately  following  the  World  War.  Under  his 
leadership  this  committee  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Federal 
Government's  present  veteran-welfare  program — including  com- 
pensation,  hospitalization,   and   vocational   training. 

Every  Government  hospital  for  disabled  veterans  In  the  United 
States  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Royal  C.  Johnson 
and  his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  America's  disabled  veteran* 
and  their  dependents. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Speaker.  7  years  of 
spending  is  enough.  In  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  spend- 
ing, even  those  of  us  who  had  little  faith  in  the  back-door 
method  of  stimulating  business,  were  willing  to  go  along  and 
give  the  spenders  a  chance  to  prove  their  theories.  We  had 
just  been  through  the  most  ruinous  depression  of  our  history 
and  we  v/ere  willing  to  experiment. 

But  after  7  years  of  spending,  no  material  improvement 
can  be  shown.  There  are  just  as  many  unemployed  now  as 
then.  We  are  still  "priming  the  pump"  and  after  all  these 
years  I  think  we  might  just  as  well  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  tho  well  is  dry. 

Today  the  expenses  of  our  Government  are  greater  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history.  Our  revenues  are  greater  also. 
But,  nevertheless,  our  debt  is  also  becoming  more  burden- 
some.   Taxes  are  mounting  with  every  session  of  Congress, 
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and  yet  the  problem  we  are  asked  to  solve  by  all  this  spend- 
ing remains  unanswered. 

It  was  Chief  Justice  Marshall  who  said,  "The  power  to  tax 
involves  the  power  to  destroy";  and  we  are  rapidly  reaching 
a  point  where,  through  ever-inci  easing  taxation,  the  liberty, 
J  the  initiative,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  people  is  being  de- 
stroyed. The  incentive  to  save,  to  accumulate  over  a  period 
of  years,  in  the  hope  of  Investing  in  productive  enterprise, 
is  being  discouraged  and  destroyed  by  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. Every  conceivable  source  of  taxes  is  being  explored  and 
claimed  in  order  to  sustain  this  orgy  of  spending.  Genera- 
tions to  come  will  still  be  paying  interest  on  the  debts  we 
are  thus  acquiring. 

In  attempting  to  sustain  these  spending  programs  for  year 
after  year  we  must  necessarily  add  new  taxes.  In  so  doing 
we  are  discouraging  initiative  and  thrift.  We  are  encourag- 
ing a  growing  tendency  in  millions  of  our  people  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  special  wards  and  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Such  a  program  and  such  a  policy, 
unless  halted  now,  will  inevitably  break  down  our  standards 
of  living  and  there  will  remain  but  two  classes  cf  people— 
the  vei-y  rich  and  the  very  poor.  The  gieat  middle  class  that 
pays  the  Nation's  bills  is  being  destroyed  quite  effectively  by 
the  ever-increasing  burden  of  taxes  and  more  taxes. 

This  Government  cannot  continue  to  spend  more  than  its 
revenue  and  remain  solvent.  No  other  business  has  ever 
been  able  to  accomplish  the  impossible  and  neither  will  this 
Government  of  ours.  There  remains  but  one  alternative — 
repudiation. 

If  ever  the  day  should  come — and  it  can  if  we  continue 
to  spend  more  than  we  collect  in  revenue — when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  defaults  on  its  obligations,  then  democracy 
in  America  has  reached  its  darkest  day.  It  will  not  survive 
the  storm.  The  whole  structure  of  our  Government  and 
the  very  life  thereof  depends  upon  the  continued  confidence 
of  the  people.  What  chance  will  there  be  to  retain  that 
confidence  if  the  Government  defaults  on  its  obligations? 

There  is  going  to  be  a  stop  to  this  era  of  wild  and  uncon- 
trolled spending;  make  no  mistake  about  that.  Now  is  the 
time  to  begin.  What  further  arguments  can  the  spending 
theorists  hold  out  to  entice  us  when,  after  7  years  in  the 
saddle,  their  theories  remain  without  proof?  Are  you  satis- 
fied to  experiment  further? 

Let  us  remember  that  this  Nation  was  built  and  is  main- 
tained upon  initiative  and  enterprise.  When  that  spirit  is 
destroyed,  so  is  America.  It  will  be  destroyed  unless  this 
Congress  has  the  courage  to  call  a  prompt  halt  to  a  policy 
which  permits  and  encourages  the  continued  spending  of  far 
more  money  than  we  can  possibly  hope  to  collect. 

We  can  stand  here  for  days  on  end  and  debate  this  bill, 
but  there  is  still  only  one  argument:  Can  this  Government 
continue  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  every  year  above,  over, 
and  beyond  its  revenues?    I  think  the  ans\ver  is  obvious. 

The  experimenters  and  theorists  have  had  their  day,  and 
it  has  been  a  long  one  with  a  lot  of  headaches.  Let  us  give 
up  this  policy  of  reverse  economy  and  make  a  real  effort  in 
the  right  direction  to  get  people  back  to  work  and  to  improve 
business  by  removing  a  lot  of  unnecessary  boards,  bureaus, 
and  taxes  that  shackle  and  intimidate  American  business  and 
the  American  citizen. 
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Mr.  GEHRMANN.    Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  the  foundation  for  prosperity  is  in  the  soiL 


Even  though  we  have  had  what  appeared  to  be  prosperous 
times  when  agriculture  was  in  a  slump,  it  was  never  lasting. 
Shortly  after  the  war.  in  the  early  twenties,  agriculture 
started  its  downward  plunge.  Farm  commodity  prices  had 
been  fairly  high,  land  values,  of  course,  followed  and  sky- 
rocketed beyond  ability  to  produce  enough  to  pay  interest 
on  the  investment.  Farmers  were  urged  to  produce  more 
than  they  ever  produced  before.  They  were  almost  com- 
pelled to  plant  every  available  foot  of  land  and  millions  of 
acres  of  soil  that  had  never  been  plowed  before  were  turned 
over  and  planted  to  crops.  Money  was  not  only  made  avail- 
able to  farmers,  it  was  virtually  forced  on  them  to  buy  what 
the  bankers  and  those  "dollar-a-year  men"  said  was  "modern 
equipment"  so  that  they  might  produce  more  to  help  win 
the  war. 

In  the  early  twenties,  farm-commodity  prices  started 
downward  so  fast  that  everybody  believed  it  to  be  only  tem- 
porary and  could  not  last  more  than  a  few  months  or  a 
year,  but  it  turned  out  otherwise.  While  prices  paid  to  the 
farmer  dropped  to  new  low  levels,  consumers*  prices  re- 
mained up  there  nearly  as  high  as  they  had  been  at  any 
time  during  the  war  for  several  years  later.  Seme  things 
like  foodstuffs  were  gradually  lowered,  while  others,  espe- 
cially farm  machinery  and  other  needed  manufactured 
goods,  were  not  only  never  lowered  but  actually  cost  more 
today  than  they  did  during  the  wav  when  wages  and  raw 
materials  were  much  higher  than  they  are  now. 

Then  the  international  bankers  and  financiers  started  their 
squeeze  play  on  the  farmer.  After  forcing  him  to  borro',? 
money,  and  I  absolutely  mean  forcing,  if  for  nothing  else  than 
to  buy  Liberty  bonds,  they  demanded  payment  of  their  obli- 
gations. The  poor  farmer  could  not  pay  these  notes  that 
he  had  signed  so  that  he  might  not  be  branded  a  traitor  or 
pro-German,  because  the  price  for  his  produce  was  so  low 
that  it  was  in  many  instances  a  drug  on  the  market.  That 
is  when  the  wholesale  mortgaging  really  started.  That 
ended  the  normal  purchasing  power  of  one-third  of  our 
population  and  the  only  natural  consequence  was  the  crash 
or  total  collapse  in  1929. 

Since  then  we  have  been  tinkering  and  experimenting  with 
all  kinds  of  schemes.  Hoover  realized  that  agriculture  had 
to  be  lifted  up  to  where  the  farmers  would  have  purchasing 
power  again,  and  many  boards  were  created  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  a  remedy.  Under  him  the  Farm  Board  was 
created,  headed  by  one  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
officials.  I  am  not  criticizing  him.  I  believe  he  was  a  good 
man  and  tried  his  best.  Even  from  a  selfish  standpoint.  It 
would  have  benefited  his  company  to  help  agriculture,  but 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  flop,  and  it  cost  the  Government  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Then  came  the  present  admin- 
istration and  with  it  the  A.  A.  A.  and  processing  taxes.  When 
that  failed  other  things  were  tried,  and  now  we  are  working 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
passed  last  session,  which  recognizes  only  five  commodities.  I 
do  not  intend  to  find  fault  with  any  of  the  experiments  that 
have  been  made  and  are  now  carried  on,  but  they  have  defi- 
nitely proven  to  be  of  little  or  no  benefit,  and  we  must  now  get 
down  to  the  only  possible  solution  left — namely,  cast  of  pro- 
duction— meaning  tiaat  the  minimum  price  for  all  major  com- 
modities consumed  at  home  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  directed  by  Congress. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  that  effect,  which  is  H.  R. 
2376.  While  this  will  be  a  new  undertaking  for  agricul- 
ture, it  is  by  no  means  a  brainstorm  of  some  economist  or 
professor.  Many  years  of  study  by  some  of  the  best  minds 
of  the  country  have  been  devoted  to  this  type  of  Govern- 
ment control  of  agricultural  prices,  and  up  until  now  was 
sponsored  by  the  National  Farmers'  Union  for  more  than 
10  years.  If  the  fanners  as  producers  were  properly  or- 
ganized, no  Government  legislation  wo'old  be  needed.  But 
they  are  not  so  organized  and,  therefore.  I  believe  that  the 
Government  must  step  into  the  picture  and  protect  the 
largest  of  all  industries  in  this  country  from  utter  ruin  and 
paui>erism. 
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The  unorganized  farmor  cannot  have  any  voice  In  what 
his  product  should  sell  for.  as  do  the  manufacturers  and 
processors.  The  farmer  cannot  stop  producing  more  than 
consumption  demands  because  not  only  is  he  an  individual- 
ist, but  he  has  to  take  more  chances  than  any  other  type  of 
industry.  There  is  no  production  control  necessary,  except 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  prorate  each  farmer's  share  for 
which  he  is  to  be  paid  the  average  cost  of  production.  That 
portion  not  needed  for  home  consumption  will  be  stored 
until  it  is  possible  to  dLspase  of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  or 
some  of  it  may  be  given  away  to  the  needy. 

The  consumer  is  told  by  the  enemies  of  this  plan  that  the 
co-sts  of  living  will  greatly  increase  if  this  is  enacted.  That 
Is  the  voice  of  the  gambler  and  speculator  talking  to  them, 
because  those  unnecessary  middlemen  will  not  be  able  to  hide 
their  profits  from  the  public  as  they  have  thus  far  done. 
The  laborer  must  be  protected  by  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours,  and  this  would  do  the  same  thing  for  the  farmer. 
Why  the  farmer  and  laborer  do  not  see  by  now  the  absolute 
necessity  for  cooperation  for  their  o\^-n  protection  is  a  mj-s- 
tery  to  me.  As  long  as  both  groups  believe  the  false  pvopa- 
randa  constantly  spread  to  keep  them  apart,  just  so  long 
will  the  speculator  and  gambler  be  able  to  enrich  himself  at 
the  expense  of  both  producer  and  constuner.  The  city  con- 
sumer thinks  that  the  farmer  gets  at  least  10  cents  out  of 
the  12  cents  or  13  cents  she  pays  for  a  quart  of  milk,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  so.  The  farmer  is  lucky  to  net  2  cents  or  3 
cents  out  of  it.  The  New  York  housewife  joined  with  others 
last  year  in  a  meat-buyers'  strike.  She  felt  that  the  40  cents 
to  44  cents  per  pound  for  pork  chops  was  too  much.  Of 
course,  she  thinks  that  the  farmer  gets  at  least  three-fourths 
of  that,  when  ihe  fact  is  that  about  that  time  the  farmer 
was  getting  10  cents  for  hogs  or  around  12  cents  for  dressed 
pork.  Mrs.  Consumer  does  not  know  that  the  farmer  on]y 
pets  9  cents  out  of  every  dollar  she  pays  for  bread.  If  this 
bill  becomes  a  law.  the  consumer  will  know  what  the  farmer 
gets,  and  if  the  spread  is  too  great,  she  will  want  to  know 
who  gets  the  rest  of  her  dohar. 

There  are  many  unnecessary  speculators  that  add  no  value 
either  in  goods  or  services  that  should  and  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  enactment  of  the  cost-of-production  bill. 

The  Senate  committee  reported  the  Prazier  cost-of-pro- 
duction  bill  without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  House  committee 
refused  to  let  the  Members  vote  on  an  identical  bill  and  killed 
it  by  a  17-to-6  vote. 

If  cur  national  farm  leaders  would  have  remained  neutral 
instead  of  opposing  it,  I  believe  the  committee  report  would 
have  been  reversed.  These  leaders  criticized  and  picked  it 
to  pieces  instead  of  going  into  the  committee  hearings  to 
help  work  out  a  bill  most  of  us  could  agree  on.  But,  back  of 
It  all,  who  is  really  fighting  this  proposal? 

It  is  none  other  than  the  grain  gamblers  and  commodity 
speculators  who,  like  leeches  sucking  the  blood  of  their  vic- 
tims, fatten  on  the  ruination  of  agriculture.  Why  in  the 
name  of  common  decency  and  good  judgment  should  a  gang 
of  speculators  set  the  price  for  what  we.  as  farmers,  produce? 
Is  it  more  fitting  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  prescribe 
what  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  for  his  long  hours  of  labor  or 
shall  our  Congress  not  assume  this  great  responsibility  and 
set  a  minimum  price  for  our  foodstuffs,  a  price  fair  to  con- 
sumer and  producer  alike? 

Has  not  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  decreed  for 
years  the  cost  of  steel  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh?  Does  not  General 
Motors  set  the  price  on  their  cars?  Does  International  Har- 
vester consult  the  board  of  trade  as  to  the  price  for  farm 
machinery  the  farmer  must  buy?  Coal  costs  the  farmers  so 
much  per  ton,  whether  they  can  afford  to  buy  it  or  not.  Has 
not  the  price  of  a  leaf  of  bread  remained  very  nearly  the 
same,  whether  I  receive  $1.50  per  bushel  for  my  wheat  or 
60  cents?  Everjthing  the  fanner  buys  is  manufactured  by 
factories  and  sold  at  a  profit,  or  these  factories  could  net 
remain  in  business. 

Our  great  Nation  can  better  afford  to  adopt  the  cost-of- 
prcduction  bill,  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  than  to  see  our  great  farming 
Industry,  the  greatest  one  profession  in  America,  continue 


its  slide,  greased  by  foreign  Imports,  downward  toward 
peasantry. 

May  I  request  of  you  people  to  think  about  this  vital  sub- 
ject? Decide  for  yourselves  whether  or  not  the  farmer  of 
our  Nation  is  entitled  to  be  paid  what  it  costs  him  to  produce 
the  food  for  our  130,000.000  people.  Decide  for  yourselves 
if  it  would  not  be  good  business  to  give  agriculture  a  push 
along  the  road  to  recovery,  and  take  with  it  into  honest  em- 
ployment the  millions  now  subsisting  on  a  dole.  Ask  your- 
self these  questions,  people  of  America,  and  if  you  agree,  why 
not  urge  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  back  up  this 
measure?    Give  them  an  opportunity  to  know  your  opinion. 

Give  the  farmer  cost  of  production,  a  fair  price  for  the 
goods  you  consume,  and  he  will  be  able  to  stay  on  the  tax 
roll  and  off  of  W.  P.  A. 

Give  agriculture  the  same  rate  of  interest  that  industry 
enjoys  by  refinancing  the  farm  mortgages  rather  than  fore- 
closing on  the  home,  and  we  wnll  prove  that  the  farmer's  long 
years  of  work  leads  elsewhere  than  to  poverty.  Far  better, 
people  of  America,  to  enable  a  farmer  to  preserve  the  own- 
ership of  the  farm  that  has  been  his  for  years  than  it  is  to 
ruthlessly  knock  his  family  cut  of  their  homes,  to  be  reset- 
tled later  on  at  some  far-distant  point  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  will  do  all  within  my  power 
to  have  the  dairy  industry  included  in  the  present  agricul- 
tural bill  by  having  it  designated  a  basic  commodity.  I 
have  fought  for  that  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
belie\ing  it  to  be  very  unfair  to  disregard  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  all  the  agricultural  commodities. 

But  that  still  will  cover  only  6  commodities,  and  will 
still  leave  nearly  100  o'.her  com.modities  cut  of  the  picture, 
and  will  still  not  help  even  these  6  commodities  unless 
Congress  appropriates  from  five  hundred  million  to  a  billion 
dollars  annually  for  parity  pajTnents.  That,  I  can  assure 
you.  will  not  be  easy  to  accomplish. 

Tho  cost-of-prcduction  principle  must  and  will  be  adopted, 
and  the  more  interest  you  people  in  this  Nation  take  in  this 
vital  legislation  the  sooner  will  the  leaders  follow  your 
wishes,  and  then  there  will  be  no  question  but  that  Congress 
will  carry  out  your  demands. 
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LETTER  AND  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  \nLITARY  ORDER  OF  THE 
PURPLE  HEART,  DEPAItTMENT  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  insert 
herewith  a  letter  from  the  commander  and  four  resolutions 
from  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  Department  of 
Minnesota,  and  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  public  in  general. 
The  MiuTAaT  Order  of  the  Purple  He.\rt, 

DEPARTME>n'    OF   MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  29,  1939. 
Hon.  JoTiN  G.  Alexantieh, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  Enclosed  herewith  are  copies  of  resolutions 
adopted  at  our  recent  departn\ent  encampment,  having  to  do  with 
veterans'  legislation.     I  am  instructed  to  submit  them  to  you. 

As  you  know,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  Is  com- 
posed entirely  of  veterans  who  have  been  wounded  or  gassed  in 
combat  with  an  armed  enemy  of  the  United  States.  The  patriots 
of  our  order  have  a  conviction  that  this  class  of  veteran  has  not 
been  accorded  the  benefits  he  Is  entitled  to. 
Yours  very  truly. 

L.    C.    CHRtSTENSEN, 

CommaJider,  Departjnent  of  Minnesota. 
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Resolution  1 

Whereas  tinder  the  present  regulations  and  laws  In  effect  govern- 
ing the  estates  of  Incompetent  veterans  there  is  no  limit  placed 
upon  the  size  of  the  estate  that  they  may  accumulate  from  comp;n- 
Batlon  received  from  tlie  United  States  Government;  and 

Whereas  this  procedure  has  resulted  In  the  building  up  of  large 
estates,  many  of  which  arc  already  vi^lued  at  $20  000.  solely  from 
compensation  and  pension  benefits;  and 

Whereas  it  is  felt  that  such  an  estate  will  In  no  way  be  of  any 
benefit  in  providing  additional  comforts  or  happiness  to  the  incom- 
petent \'eterans;  and 

Where.is  under  our  present  laws  these  estates.  In  event  of  death, 
will  become  payable  to  brothers,  sisters,  or  distant  relatives;  and 

Whereas  experience  has  taught  us  that  very  few.  II  any.  of  this 
class  of  relatives  have  any  particular  interest  In  their  Incompetent 
veteran  relatives;  and 

Whcre.is  the  amount  of  money  thus  paid  these  veterans  results  in 
building  up  larpe  estates  and  causing  the  veter.'xns  as  a  whole  to  be 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  critici.sm:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  Department 
of  Minnesota,  in  conventicn  assembled.  That  we  recommend  to  our 
National  Congress  and  the  Director  of  the  Dnited  States  Veterans' 
Administration  that  regulations  be  issued  prohibiting  payment  to 
Incompetent  veterans  in  cases  wherein  they  have  no  Immediate  rela- 
tives, such  as  wife  or  children,  upon  the  estate  reaching  the  sum 
of  $1,500,  and  payments  not  again  be  reinstated  until  the  veterans 
estate  has  been  decreased  to  $500.  Providing  further  that  upon 
being  restored  to  capacity  this  reguLition  shall  be  ineffective. 

Resolution  2 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ha.«:  passed  laws  grant- 
ing componsation  upon  the  theory  that  a  disability  would  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  Jncurred  In  service  if  shown  to  have  existed 
within  a  definite  time  after  r.  lease  from  service; 

Whrreas  it  is  felt  thp.t  such  tjpe  of  law  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  length  and  type  of  senice  ts  unfair:  Now.  there- 
fore, bo  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  Depart- 
ment of  Minnesota,  recommends  and  urges  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  paKS  laws  providing  that  for  each  month  that  a 
veteran  was  in  service  in  tho  United  States  only  he  should  be 
entitled  to  1  month's  presumption  for  each  month  in  service;  be  it 
further 

Rr'solved,  That  In  cases  wherein  veterans  served  outside  the 
United  States  that  they  be  granted  a  2  months'  presumption  for 
every  month  of  service  performed;  be  it  further 

Provided.  That  In  ca.srs  wherein  a  veteran  performed  pervlce  in 
combat  with  the  enemy  of  the  United  States  that  he  be  granted  a 
4  months'  presumption  for  each  month  of  service;  be  it  further 

Provided.  That  vettrans  who  saw  front-line  service  in  combat  with 
the  enemy  of  the  United  States  and  are  now  suffering  from  bron- 
chitis or  from  a  nervous  disorder — that  Is,  should  be  conclusively 
presumed  that  these  disabilities  had  their  origin  in  and  the  result 
of  their  military  service;  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  tha  national  comm.anders  and  legislative  chairmen  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  of  the  World  War,  the  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  to  all  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  Frank  Hlncs,  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnisLraticn. 

Resolution  3 

Whereas  the  present  plan  of  selecting  members  of  rating  boards 
results  in  many  inequities  particularly  to  actual  combat  veterans, 
and  to  effect  the  proper  organization:   Be  it 

Resolved.  That  two  members  of  each  beard  must  have  had  com- 
bat service,  one  of  whom  phall  be  suffering  from  a  combat  dis- 
ability, members  of  such  boards  to  be  appointed  from  the  perma- 
nent personnel  of  the  AdminiEtra;ion. 

Resolution  4 

Whereas  the  amount  of  compensation  or  pension  allowable  to 
veterans  suffering  from  disabilities  Incurred  in  service  in  combat 
with  the  cnemv  of  the  United  States,  wherein  Congress  has  passed 
Inws  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  Issued  regxtlatlons  granting 
the  statutory  allowance  for  veterans  suffering  from  certain  types 
of  dlsnbilitles:  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  passed  laws  granting  a  rating  of  perma- 
nent partial  25  percent  for  anyone  suffering  from  arrested  tut)er- 
culosls;   and 

Whereas  Congress  has  passed  a  law  granting  a  statutory  allow- 
ance of  $50  for  anyone  that  Is  suffering  from  inactive  tuberculosis; 
and 

Whereas  Congress  has  passed  a  law  grantln;j  the  statutory  allow- 
ance of  $25  per  month  for  the  loss  of  use  of  a  creative  organ 
Irrcspecti'.'e  of  whether  the  veteran  is  sterile  or  not;  and 

Wh.-reas  statistics  show  that  a  large  group  of  men  suffering  from 
combat  disabilities  are  not  receiving  any  compensation,  or  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  compensation  than  that  granted  veterans  whose 
disabilities  were  not  Incurred  in  front-line  service;  and 

Whereas  It  is  felt  that  any  man  who  was  wounded  or  gassed  in 
front-line  service  has,  and  will  continue  to  suffer,  a  considerable 
degree  of  disability  from  such  service;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reroli>ed.  That  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  Department 
of  Minnesota.  In  convention  assembled  at  Hl.nckley,  Minn.,  on  June 
3  and  4.  1939,  go  on  record  recommending  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstrafTon,  that  Executive  orders  and  regu- 
lations he  pawed  and  promulgated  granting  any  veteran  that  was 
wounded  or  gassed  during  the  period  of  his  military  service  whUe 


In  combat  with  the  enemy  of  the  United  States  compensation 
Independent  of  any  other  compensation  that  he  may  be  in  receipt 
of  or  monetary  benefits  that  he  may  be  In  receipt  of,  the  statutory 
allowance  of  $10  per  month:  Prmtded.  Thut  in  cu.'^es  wherein  a  vet- 
eran received  two  or  more  wounds  or  was  woimdcd  and  gassed  In 
mllitaiy  service,  tliat  the  amount  of  statutory  allowance  shall  not 
be  less  than  V25  per  mouth.  Independent  of  any  otlicr  compensation 
or  pension  that  he  may  be  In  receipt  of;  and  a  copy  of  this  resolmion 
be  forwarded  to  the  national  commanders  and  legislative  chairmen 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veteraiis  of  the  World  War.  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Military-  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  and  to  all  United  States  Senators  and  RopresenlaUves 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  Frank  T.  Uines.  Director  of  ihe 
Veterans'  Administration. 


The  Agricultural  Merry-Go-Round 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCON.SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Av^us.i  3, 1339 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  6  years, 
$2,500,000,000  has  been  distributed  to  help  improve  agricul- 
ture through  the  A.  A.  A.,  but  the  only  result,  as  I  ot)serve 
It,  is  that  the  farmers  of  America  are  worse  off  financially 
than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry. 

Large  loans  have  been  made  by  the  Government  to  agri- 
culture on  the  basis  cf  normal  agiicultural  value  of  the 
farms,  and  then  these  loans  have  been  followed  by  an  agri- 
cultural policy  that  has  resulted  in  the  lowest  farm  prices 
in  history. 

Wheat  on  the  world  market  today  Is  the  lowest  In  325  years. 
Chee.se  is  43  percent  lower  in  price  today  than  the  average 
price  during  the  last  6  Republican  years. 

Over  900.000,000  pounds  of  lard  are  begging  for  a  market, 
and  the  price  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  for  72  years. 

We  surely  have  an  agricultural  merry-go-round.  Congress 
has  appropriated  this  session  $500,000,000  to  control  crop 
production  under  the  guise  of  soil  conservation,  $225,000,000 
for  parity  payments  because  the  control  did  not  raise  the 
price  sufficiently,  and  $113,000,000  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 
because  the  crops  were  not  sufficiently  controlled. 

In  addition,  we  have  appropriated  $64,000,000  for  reclama- 
tion, including  power  and  ln-igat«.on,  and  another  $90,000,000 
is  expected  from  the  lending  bill  to  put  more  land  under 
cultivation. 

We  have  also  appropriated  $163,000,000  to  the  so-called 
Farm  S"curity  Adminii,tration  to  increase  production,  and 
the  administration  has  asked  for  $600,000,000  for  so-called 
farm  security  in  the  spending-lcnding  bill. 

This  shows  that  $917,000,000  may  be  appropriated  to  "in- 
crease production"  and  $838,000,000  to  control  production. 
This  kind  of  a  program  docs  not  make  sense. 

It  may  make  a  very  good  political  program,  but  every 
farmer  in  America  will  lose  his  fann  if  it  is  continued,  as 
no  farmer  can  continue  to  produce  crops  at  from  50  percent 
to  75  percent  of  what  it  costs  to  raise  them.  The  large  in- 
crease in  farm  foreclosures  offers  concliisive  evidence  of  this 
fact. 

The  agricultural  merry-go-rctmd  will  ultimately  ruin  every 
fsu-mer.  laboring  man,  and  businessman  in  America  if  it  Is 
continued. 


Royal  C.  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3, 1939 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  HonoraWe 
Royal  C.  Johnson  was  a  member  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Division 
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of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  and  I  was.  also.  Royal 
served  in  the  Three  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Infantry,  while 
I  servfld  in  the  Thrt  e  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Infantry.  I 
was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  prior  to  the  World  War.  serv- 
ing with  Royal  Johnson,  and.  therefore,  did  not  know  him 
so  well  during  the  v.ar.  even  though  we  were  in  the  same 
division,  passing  through  several  major  battles  together,  but 
I  soon  became  quite  close  to  him  when  I  was  elected  to 
Congre.ss  in  1926.  At  that  time  I  found  him  the  active, 
able  leader  of  the  Veterans'  Committee  of  the  House  and 
occupying  a  place  of  real  distinction  in  what  was  then  the 
majority  side  of  the  House.  I  shall  remember  always  the 
genial  personality  and  the  soldierly  bearing  that  Royal  John- 
son always  maintained,  and  even  above  the  splendid  record 
he  made  in  Prance  will  I  recall  the  manner  in  which  he 
handled  the  Initial  and  most  important  legislation  dealing 
with  the  veterans  and  their  dependents  while  he  presided 
over  the  Veterans'  Committee  of  the  Hou.se.  ThLs  legisla- 
tion will  live  for  all  time  as  a  monument  to  the  ability, 
fairness,  and  loyalty  Royal  Johnson  displayed  as  a  veteran, 
a  citizen,  and  a  great  statesman. 

As  one  of  his  buddies  and.  I  expect,  the  only  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  served  with  him  in  the  Seventy-ninth 
Division.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Division  when  I  say  that  no  one  occupies 
a  higher  plnce  in  the  memory  of  the  men  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Division  and  no  one  deserves  a  more  conS'Picuous  place 
in  the  enviable  record  of  that  division  than  our  late  colleague 
Royal  C.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  admired  Royal  Johnson  and  greatly  en- 
Joyed  his  association  and  was  prcud  to  have  soldiered  with 
him.  I  take  advantage  of  this  brief  opportunity  to  join  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  an  extension  of  remarks  following 
the  announcement  of  his  very  sudden  and  sad  death  on 
yesterday. 

Wage-Hour  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  R    W    BLACKBURN.   SECRETARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
of  Mr.  R.  W.  Blackburn,  secretary  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  dehvered  August  2.  1939: 

Tliose  who  oppose  the  changes  that  farmers  are  asking  In  the 
wage-hour  law  have  erofc^ly  misrepre.icnted  the  views  of  fnrmers 
and  of  farm  organizations.  I  am  therefore  ijrateful  to  the  National 
Broadca.'iting  Co.  for  tlie  opporiunily  to  tell  you  the  viewpouit  of 
agriculture  and  the  reasons  why  we  consider  it  necessary  to  clarify 
the  wa»je-hour  law  by  passing  a  bill  introduced  by  Congrebsman 
Baroen.  of  North  CiU-olina. 

The  wage-hour  law  was  pa.ssed  la?t  year  as  a  remedy  for  Intoler- 
able urban  sweatshop  conditions.  It  was  not  Intended  to  impose 
any  regulation  or  hardship  uj  on  rural  America.  Small  businesses 
of  various  kinds  were  exempted  such  as  retail  stores  and  two 
cla.sws  of  e.\emptlons  were  written  In  for  the  benefit  of  farmers. 

The  first  of  these  exempted  the  work  done  en  a  farm  upon  the 
products  produced  on  that  farm.  The  second  covered  establish- 
ments located  off  the  farm  such  as  butter-making  plants  and 
fruit-packing  sheds  where  farm  prcducts  mitst  be  prepared  for 
market  and  whose  costs  are  direct  charges  against  the  farmers 
Income  from  his  products. 

Congress  endeavored  to  prevent  abuse  of  this  second  exemption 
by  providing  that  the  exemption  applies  only  to  those  establi.'^h- 
ments  which  are  located  In  the  area  of  production.  However,  Con- 
gress left  it  to  the  di.screticn  of  the  \Vat;e-Hour  Administrator  to 
define  the  term  "area  of  production  "  That  Is  where  the  trouble 
arises  and  the  whole  controversy  over  amendments  of  the  wage- 
hour  law  at  this  time  results  from  what  In  our  cplnlon  was  a 
Tery  unreasonable  and  capricious  deflnltion  ol  area  of  production 
by  the  Administrator. 


Instead  of  defining  the  term  "area  of  production"  In  terms  of 
an  area  op»  a  geographic  locality  the  Administrator  first  decided 
that  any  establishment  which  employs  seven  persons  or  less  Is  in 
the  area  of  production  v»hile  any  establishment  which  employs 
more  than  seven  persons  Is  outside  the  area  of  production  and 
hence  not  entitled  to  the  exemption. 

This  decl'^lon  of  the  Administrator  was  Immediately  protested 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  by  others  as  being 
entirely  too  restrictive  and  not  in  Une  wita  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase. 

The  Administrator  then  amended  his  definition  by  providing  that 
any  establishment  located  in  a  town  of  2.500  or  less  population 
and  obtaining  its  agricultural  products  from  farms  within  10 
miles  was  to  be  regarded  as  being  within  the  area  of  production, 
but  any  establishment  which  receives  its  products  from  a  distance 
greater  than  10  mile.s  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  not  within  the 
area  of  production  and  hence  subject  to  his  Jurisdiction. 

While  there  are  many  agricultural  establishments  located  In 
towns  with  less  than  2.500  population  few  of  them  will  draw  their 
products  from  so  short  a  distance  an  10  miles.  It  is  a  rare  estab- 
lishment that  does  not  have  at  least  1  farmer  patron  located  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  10  miles.  The  amended  definition,  there- 
fore, carries  no  relief  whatever  and  makes  congressional  action 
necessary  to  bring  about  clarification  and  certainty.  The  restric- 
tion to  7  employees,  the  population  limit  of  2.500,  and  the  mileage 
limit  of  10  miles  all  are  arbitrary  methods  of  defining  a  very 
simple  phrase  "area  of  production." 

These  are  the  facts  which  have  been  so  badly  distorted  by 
bureaucrats  who.  throuqh  newspaper  statements.  congre.s.slonal 
speeches,  r.nd  radio  addre'^sos.  are  trying  to  make  the  American 
public  believe  that  the  farmers  are  engaged  in  some  kind  of  sub- 
versive campaign  to  nullify  the  wage-hour  law. 

This  Is  untrue.  Every  Member  of  Congress  from  an  agricultural 
constituency  knows  that  farmers  are  Justified  In  asking  for  clari- 
fication of  the  phrase  "area  of  production."  Moreover,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  In  our  Judgment  are  ready  to  pass  the  Barden 
bill,  which  win  accomplish  this  clarification  Ju.st  as  soon  as  they 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  It.  But  during  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  all  been  witnesses  to  a  most  amazing  campaign 
to  prevent  the  House  of  Representatives  from  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  upon  the  Barden  bill. 

We  who  represent  farmers  are  asking  nothing  more  than  that 
the  Barden  bill  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
an  opportunity  be  presented  for  a  vote  to  be  had  upon  the 
subject. 

The  effect  of  the  definition  of  "area  of  production"  which  the 
Administrator  has  Issued  and  as  It  has  been  amended,  has  the 
eflect  of  nullifying  the  exemptions  which  Congress  wrote  Into  the 
law.  Let  me  Illustrate:  If  there  are  mere  than  7  employees 
employed  In  a  butter-making  establishment,  or  If  It  Is  located  In 
a  town  of  more  than  2.500  population,  or  If  even  In  a  smaller 
place,  and  draws  Its  supplies  from  a  distance  of  more  than  10 
miles,  such  establishment  would  not  be  exempt.  The  number  of 
employees  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  phrase  "area  of  production." 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  1937  reported  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments making  butter,  classified  according  to  the  number  of 
wage  earners  This  report  shows  that  there  were  198  butter- 
making  es'ablishments  which  employed  no  wage  earners;  2.680 
eniploylng  from  1  to  5  wage  earners;  4.703  establishments  employ- 
ing from  6  to  20  wage  earners;  1,077  establishments  employing 
from  21  to  50  war;e  earners;  475  establishments  employing  from 
51  to  100  wage  earners;  and  6  establishments  employing  In  excess 
of  100  wage  earners.  By  limiting  the  exemption  to  establish- 
ments employing  seven  or  less  persons  engaged  In  the  making  of 
butter,  more  than  hilf  of  the  butter-m.aklng  establlshment.s  In 
the  United  States  have  been  denied  exemption.  Plants  engaged 
In  making  butter  are  Invariably  located  In  the  "area  of  produc- 
tion." Many  are  located  in  towns  larger  than  2.500  population, 
but  are  supplied  by  farmers  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  defi- 
nition, therefore,  has  operated  to  discriminate  between  plants  with 
less  than  seven  employees  as  against  plants  with  more  than  seven 
employees,  while  both  groups  are  located  within  the  "area  of 
production"  under  any  reasonable  construction. 

Numerous  other  Illustrations  of  like  character  could  be  recited  on 
the  basis  of  similar  statistics  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
published.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  give  illustrated  material 
on  other  types  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Tlie  problems  pnsented  by  the  duty  and  power  placed  In  the 
Administrator  to  dttlne  the  term  "area  of  production"  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Administrator  and  he  has  commented  in  respect 
thereto  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Hou.se  and  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committees.  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  Administrator 
to  the  committee  chairmen  In  respect  to  the  "area  of  production" 
problem:  "Tlie  duty  and  power  to  define  area  of  production  and 
thereby  to  determine  when  such  operations  are  exempt  and  when 
they  are  not  exempt  Is  given  the  Administrator.  Prior  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  the  Administrator  considered  the  possibility  of 
r.K'ippinc;  producing  regions  for  each  of  the  several  agricultural  and 
horticultural  commodities.  Such  procedure  would  have  led  to 
discrimination  aeatnst  plants  on  the  border  lines  of  areas." 

Referring  to  the  general  definition  which  the  Administrator  has 
lisued,  he  says:  "This  general  definition  did  not  exempt  aU  the 
employers  believed  by  some  to  be  entitled  to  the  exemption  under 
the  law.  but  It  v.'ps  believed  that  a  broader  definition  should  not  be 
granted  except  after  Investigation  or  hearings  for  part;cular  Indus- 
tries, so  that  any  resulting  disturbance  in  the  competitive  relation- 
ships of  employers  similarly  situated  could  be  minimized."    In  cun- 
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eluding  his  discussion  of  this  point  the  Administrator  said:  "This 
procedure  of  investigation  and  redefinition  for  Individual  industries 
wUl  not  produce  satisfactory  results.  In  each  instance  It  Is  clear 
that  no  amount  of  care  and  study  can  result  In  a  definition  of  "area 
of  production'  which  wUl  not  create  a  discriminatory  situa- 
tion. •  •  •  Cotton  handlers  consider  the  area  of  production  for 
cotton  to  be  the  entire  area.  •  •  •  Some  canners  interpret  it  as 
the  extreme  limits  from  which  It  Is  practicable  to  draw  produce  for 
canning.  Others  would  confine  'area  of  production'  to  the  general 
vicinity'  where  the  products  In  question  are  grown,  or  would  confine 
it  to  'rural  regions.' 

"The  dlfUcultles  of  arriving  at  any  approximate  definition  of  what 
constitutes  the  'general  vicinity'  or  "rural  regions'  are  apparent. 
All  of  these  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  any  precise, 
definite,  uniformly  applicable  and  at  the  same  time  equitable  and 
Justifiable  definition  of  'area  of  production'  as  us<k1  In  the  act 
cannot  be  found.  Its  elimination  or  clarification  of  Its  meaning  by 
the  Congress  therefore  appears  necessary." 

What  Is  the  scope  of  the  Barden  agricultural  amendments?  We 
believe  they  constitute  a  restatement  of  the  exemptions  now  In  the 
law.  Tliey  cover  the  same  list  of  commodities  which  the  existing 
law  covers.  They  do  not  extend  into  the  milling  of  wheat,  corn.  rye. 
barley,  and  other  grains  for  the  making  of  flour,  breakfast  cereals, 
starch,  corn  sirup,  etc..  nor  does  the  existing  law.  The  commodities 
included  are  In  the  main  of  highly  perishable  and  seasonal  nature, 
such  as  milk,  sugar  beets  and  cane,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
handling  of  which  must  be  prompt.  They  give  relief  In  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  In  tobacco-stemming  operations,  an  operation  In 
which  several  thousands  in  the  tobacco  areas  obtain  employment 
following  the  harvesting  of  the  crop. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  Barden  bill  emasculates 
the  Wage-Hour  Act.  We  deny  this  unwarranted  statement.  In 
the  Administrators  report  deted  January  14.  1939.  he  estimates 
that  the  total  number  of  employees  In  all  trades  and  industries 
covered  by  the  act  for  September  1938  was  11,000.000.  The  ex- 
emption of  those  engaged  In  only  a  part  of  the  agricultural  trades 
which  service  farmers  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion  accomplish  so  devastating   a  result   as  has  been  stated. 

Why    have    we    opposed    the    Norton    bill    with    Its    agricultural    j 
amendments?     The    answer    is    a    simple    one.     Because    It    takes   j 
away    exemptions    now    prevailing   under   the    existing    law.     This   ; 
has  made  the  issue  clear  as  to  whether  the  amendments  to  the 
Wage-Hour  Act  shall  extend  Its  scope  into  fields  now  exempt,  as 
docs   the   Norton   bill,  or   whether   the   law   shall   be   clarified   as 
to  the  Administrator's  power  to  nullify   Its  exemption  provisions 
by  unrea."5onable  and  unwarranted  definitions. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  agriculture  presents  a  united 
front  on  this  Issue.  Practically  every  farmers'  organization  is 
behind  the  Barden  bill.  Failure  to  enact  it  wiU  Increase  the  costs 
of  distribution  of  perishable  farm  commodities,  and  many  farmers 
may  sioffer  complete  loss  of  market  outlets. 


A  Resume  of  My  Activities  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  During  the  First  Session  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3.  1939 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  think  it  is  out  of  order  to  take  this  means 
of  acquainting  my  colleagues  and  my  constituency  with 
activities  as  a  Member  of  Congress  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

At  the  very  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  cooperated  with  me  in  behalf  of  major  projects 
so  important  to  the  State  of  Montana.  Accordingly,  I  shall 
always  feel  obligated  and  indebted  to  Members  of  the  House, 
regardless  of  party  aviations.  If  at  any  time,  on  account 
of  rising  temperatures  in  the  discussion  of  matters  before 
the  House,  I  have  injured  any  Member's  feelings,  I  humbly 
apologize. 

I  Introduced  the  following  bills  for  the  benefit  of  my 
constituents  during  the  session: 

H.  R.  1968.  To  amend  title  I  of  the  act  approved  August 
25,  1937  (Public,  No.  354),  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  unexpended  balance  of  $70,000,000  for  public  buildings 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  during  the  calendar  year 
1939. 


H.  R.  2185.  To  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  fish  hatch- 
ery on  Blue  Water  Creek  near  Fromberg,  Carbon  Coiuity. 
Mont. 

H.  R.  2373.  To  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  agricultural  projects;  to  prevent  unfair  competition;  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  products;  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  by  assuring  an  abundant  and  per- 
manent supply  of  such  products  by  securing  for  the  producers 
a  minimum  price  of  not  less  than  cost  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.  J.  Res.  117.  To  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  adjudicate  claims  of  the  Crow  Indians. 

H.  R.  2775.  To  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  adjudicate  claims  of  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  Indians. 

H.  R.  2776.  To  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  adjudicate  claims  of  the  Assiniboine  Indians. 

H.  R.  2777.  To  credit  the  Crow.  Fort  Belknap,  San  Carlos, 
Apache,  Klaunath.  and  Fort  Hall  Indians,  and  others,  with 
sums  heretofore  expended  from  tribal  funds  on  Indian  irri- 
gation works. 

H.R.  2183.  To  authorize  the  addition  to  Glacier  National 
Park  of  certain  property  acquired  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fish  hatchery. 

H.  R.  2786.  To  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  public  his- 
torical museum  in  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Cemetery. 

H.  R.  2849.  For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Guy  McConoha.  of  Pop- 
lar, Mont.,  $425.50  in  satisfaction  of  claims  sustained  when 
dispossessed  by  the  Government  of  an  automobile. 

H.R. 2850.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
issue  a  patent  for  certain  lands  to  Jordan  N.  Bean,  of 
Bridger,  Mont. 

H.R.  2851.  For  the  relief  of  Maiu-lce  J.  OTieary,  to  cor* 
rect  his  military  record. 

H.R.  2852.  For  the  relief  of  Charles  F.  Kegel,  of  Turner, 
Mont.,  $450  in  satisfaction  of  claim  against  the  Government 
for  the  loss  of  his  truck  in  a  fire. 

H.R.  3371.  To  empower  the  President  to  create  additional 
and  make  additions  to  existing  National  forests  from  unap- 
propriated lands  owned  by  the  United  States  in  Montana. 

H.  R.  2379.  To  restore  citizenship  to  Harry  Ray  Smith,  of 
Sweet  Grass,  Mont. 

H.R.  3480.  For  the  relief  of  Major  M.  Reynolds,  who  shaU 
hereafter  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  on 
October  30,  1918. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7.  To  establish  a  congressional  investigation  of 
working  conditions  in  the  metal  mines  of  the  United  States. 

H.  R.  3699.  To  provide  funds  for  completion  of  school  build- 
ing at  Wolf  Point,  Mont. 

H.  R.  4709.  To  credit  the  Crow  Indian  tribal  fimds  with 
amounts  expended  on  irrigation  works. 

H.R. 4097.  To  provide  for  the  use  of  buildings  and  other 
facilities  of  national  parks  and  national  monuments  for  ele- 
mentary-school purposes. 

H.R. 4143.  For  the  relief  of  George  Francis  Burke,  placing 
him  on  the  emergency  officers'  retired  list  of  the  Army,  and  to 
pay  him  retired  pay  at  the  rate  of  75  percent  of  the  pay  to 
which  he  was  entitled  as  a  second  lieutenant. 

H.J. Res.  181.  To  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
such  action  to  assert  title  and  possession  of  the  United  States 
to  petroleum  deposits  underlying  submerged  lands  along  the 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

H.  R.  4535.  To  add  35.500  acres  of  public-domain  land  to  the 
Rocky  Boy  Indian  Reservation. 

H.  R.  8979.  For  the  relief  of  John  M.  Grady  pertaining  to 
his  honorable  discharge  from  the  Army  in  March  1903. 

H.  R.  4965.  For  the  relief  of  Harry  Walkeiv^^oplar,  Mont., 
pertaining  to  burial  of  Indians.  ^^^ 

H.R. 4994.  To  amend  the  Bankhead-J^es  Farm  Tenant 
Act  to  return  50  percent  instead  of  25  percent  of  fees  collected 
by  the  United  States  to  the  counties. 

H.  R.  5360.  To  take  the  profits  out  of  war  by  steeply  gradu- 
ated income  and  other  taxes. 

H.  R.  5477.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Crow  Indians,  permitting 
sales  of  allotted  and  inherited  lands  to  members  of  Crow 
Tribe. 
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n.  R.  5493.  For  the  relief  of  Burr  A.  D,ivison.  of  Roundup, 
pertaining  to  postal  funds  lest  in  the  failure  of  a  bank. 

H.  R.  5506.  To  authcrize  the  Secretary  cf  the  Interior  to 
contract  with  the  Montana  State  Water  Conservation  Board 
and  the  Tonpue  River  Water  Users'  Association  for  participa- 
tion in  costs  and  benefits  cf  the  Tongue  River  reservoir 
project,  for  the  benefit  of  Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation. 

H.  R.  5533.  To  authorize  advance  of  amounts  due  on  de- 
linquent homebt€ad  entries  on  Port  Peck,  Pine  Ridge,  and 
other  Indian  reservations. 

H.  R.  5581.  To  amend  the  National  Park  Sen'ice  Act  em- 
powering the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  over  hotels, 
lodges,  transportation  services,  and  other  facilities  in  national 
parks  upon  terms  he  may  deem  proper. 

H.  R.  5590.  For  establishment  of  Woody  Island  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Blaine  County. 

H.  R.  5621.  To  divide  Montana  into  six  judicial  districts, 
and  accommodations  for  terms  of  court. 

H.  R.  5632.  Making  income  from  securities  issued  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  Territory  subject  to  the 
income-tax  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  subdivision 
thereof. 

H.  R.  5655.  To  authorize  the  suspension  of  assessment  work 
on  mining  claims  held  by  location.  I 

H.  R.  5879.  To  provide  for  Federal  courtrooms  at  Living-  s 
ston  and  Miles  City. 

H.  R.  6164.  Tq  provide  for  the  restitution  of  the  Peak's  Park 
fairgrounds  at  Roundup. 

H.  R.  6176.  For  the  relief  of  Otis  Pewitt.  of  Whiteflsh.  who 
was  injured  wliile  fighting  a  fire  in  the  Little  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

H.  R.  6372.  Permitting  the  development  of  farm  units  on 
public  lands  under  Federal  reclamation  projects  with  funds 
furnished  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

H.  R.6975.  To  provide  for  the  reconveyance  of  3.820  acres 
to  the  State  of  Montana  from  w.thin  the  boundaries  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

H.  R.  7054.  To  relieve  the  Bowdoin  Oil  it  Gas  Co..  cf  Glas- 
gow. Mont.,  from  any  liability  to  the  United  States. 

H.  R.  7097.  To  except  the  hours  of  service  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  Govemmrnt-owned  Wiota-Fort  Peck  railroad 
frcm  act  of  August  1.  1892.  limiting  hours  of  daily  service 
employed  on  public  works. 

H.  R.  7112.  To  amend  the  1939  relief  act  to  restore  prevail- 
ing waffe  scale. 

H.  R.  7309.  For  the  relief  of  Emmett  Shaw,  of  Orrat  Pall.<», 
who  wa.5  injured  while  In  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
ff^rst  ticrvice. 

Of  the  above  mcasurm.  I  was  AUcccMful  In  securlnf  pM- 
MMSe  m  th«  House  of  th<»  {(Wowing  bills: 

To  authorize  the  addition  to  Glacier  National  Park  of 
certain  property  acquired  for  the  establUihment  of  a  tiah 
hatchery — signed  by  President. 

To  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  public  historical  museum 
In  the  Custer  Battlefleld  National  Cemetery, 

To  empower  the  Pre.sidont  to  create  additional  and  make 
additions  to  existing  national  forests  from  unappropriated 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  in  Montana. 

To  provide  funds  for  completion  of  school  building  at  Wolf 
Point. 

To  provide  for  the  use  of  buildings  and  other  facilities  of 
national  parks  and  national  monuments  for  elementary- 
school  purposes. 

For  the  relief  of  Harry  Walker,  of  Poplar,  Mont. 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract 
with  the  Montana  State  Water  Conservation  Board  and  the 
Tongue  River  Water  Users'  Association  for  participation  in 
costs  and  benefits  of  the  Tongue  River  Reservoir  project, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation. 

Providing  for  terms  of  Federal  district  court  at  Livingston 
and  Kalispell. 

A  bill  permitting  the  development  of  farm  units  on  public 
lands  under  Federal  reclamation  project.s  with  funds  fur- 
nished by  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  legislative  items,  I  have  taken 
an  active  interest  and  given  my  full  support  to  measures  pro- 


viding for  the  improvement  of  irrigation  and  reclamation 
facilities  in  the  West,  in  addition  to  all  legislation  pertaining 
to  agricultural  interests. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  and  as  a  Representative  of  a  State  where  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  play  such  an  important  role  in  the 
agricultural  picture,  I  gave  full  support  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  providing  for  a  variable  pajinent  of  construction 
charges  on  Federal  reclamation  projects.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  bill  was  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  annual  construc- 
tion charges  under  repayment  contracts,  so  that  repayment 
obligation  each  year  will  move  up  or  down  contemporane- 
ously with  increases  or  decreases  in  the  crop  returns  realized 
by  the  farmers. 

An  excerpt  from  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
July  27  in  support  of  the  bill  follows: 

In  other  words,  it  (tiie  reclamation  bill)  gives  the  farmers  somo 
chance,  in  case  of  a  complete  loss,  so  that  their  rights  will  not  ba 
imperiled  or  in  anywise  foreclosed.  Other  provisions  of  the  pro- 
peed  legislation  provide  for  simplifications  and  economies  In  ad- 
mliibtration  of  the  reclamation  program  and  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  undertaking  new  construction. 

My  major  activity  during  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  centered  on  an  attempt  to  amend  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  and  to  permit  United  States  beet  and  cane 
growers  to  produce  more  than  30  percent  of  the  sugar  needed 
annually  for  domestic  consumption.  After  the  Ellender 
sugar  bill,  amending  the  Sugar  Act,  passed  the  Senate  and  was 
shelved  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  filed  a 
discharge  petition  to  take  the  bill  out  of  committee  and  place 
it  before  the  House  for  consideration  and  a  vote.  However, 
an  in.'jufficient  number  of  signatures  was  placed  on  the  peti- 
tion to  permit  this  procedure. 

In  several  addresses  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  disciissed 
the  situation  facing  Montana  beet  farmers  and  pointed  out 
the  unfairness  of  curtailing  the  beet  acreage  in  Montana  or 
any  other  State.  Although  no  action  was  obtained,  never- 
theless I  believe  that  a  feeling  was  crystallized  in  Congress 
which  will  be  reflected  at  the  next  session  when  a  new  sugar 
act  is  written.  We  have  served  notice  that  the  new  sugar 
act  will  be  v^Titten  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
farmer  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  foreign 
countries. 

My  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  construction  of  the  Shlrley- 
Terry-Fallon  unit  of  the  BuJTalo  Rapids  projects  In  Montana 
were  rewarded  on  May  31  when  President  Roosevelt  approved 
an  alloration  of  $1,100,000  (or  the  constructloo  of  the  project. 
The  President  pointed  out  In  his  approval  annotmcctmmt 
that— 

I  know  wrtl  th«  crest  nMd  of  thU  tu^um  tnr  sn  Irrlrstton  6*^- 
vtlopnornt,  unit  you  hsirs  very  t-flectively  prevented  ll;«  matur 
U)  me. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  Inrludlng  the  Bureau  of 

Reclamation,  advised  me  they  wore  "favorable"  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Saco  Divide  project  and  considerable  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  project  during  the  entire  s'^ssion,  I 
also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Dead 
Man's  Basin  project,  the  Marias  River  project,  the  Milk  River 
project,  the  Big  Horn  Dam  project,  the  Yellowstone  Basin 
development,  and  other  programs  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  future  of  Montana's  agricultural  industry. 

I  devoted  utmost  efforts  to  enactment  of  my  bill  providing 
for  cost-of-production  returns  to  farmers.  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  joined  with  a 
bloc  of  Congressmen  from  agricultural  States  in  efforts  to 
bring  the  bill  before  the  House.  The  House  committee, 
however,  failed  to  take  favorable  action  at  this  session. 

In  connection  with  the  cost-cf-production  bill,  I  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  that  the  farmer  is  the  only  periion  un- 
protected in  the  channels  of  trade  today.  The  farmer  is 
forced  to  pay  an  established  price,  generally  far  above  cost 
of  production,  for  every  article  he  purchases,  and  at  the 
same  time  must  throw  his  products  on  the  market  and  re- 
ceive what  is  offered. 

Following  conferences  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and   officials   of   the   Agricultural   Adjustment   Administra- 
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tion,  I  was  Instrumental  In  obtaining  a  schedule  of  pro- 
tein premiums  to  be  added  to  the  1939  wheat  loan  basic 
rates  for  hard  red  spring,  hard  red  winter,  and  hard  white 
wheat,  in  cases  where  the  wheats  show  a  13-perccnt  or  more 
protein  content.  This  schedule  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  Montana,  where  high-protein  wheat  is  produced. 

I  have  endeavored  during  the  session  just  closed  as  well  as 
preceding  sessions  to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  my 
work  on  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  an  attempt 
to  better  the  economic  position  of  the  Indian  on  reservations 
in  my  ovm  congress'onal  district  as  well  as  over  the  Nation. 

I  feel  that  the  Indians  have  suffered  an  injustice  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  entitled  to  every  benefit  which  Congress 
can  bestow  en  them.  In  addition  to  introducing  many  pieces 
of  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  Indians,  I  served  as  chairman 
of  a  number  of  subcommittees  of  the  House  committee,  and 
throughout  I  attempted  to  give  all  assistance  possible  toward 
the  cause  of  the  American  Indian. 

I  voted  for  and  devoted  untiring  efforts  to  enactment  of 
the  Tov.'nsend  National  Recovery  bill.  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  urged  favorable  committee  action  on  the  bill,  which 
is  "a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  the  solution  of  our 
economic  problems."  I  was  one  of  the  101  Members  of  the 
House  who  voted  for  the  bill  anw  spoke  on  the  floor  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 

During  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  83.  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, on  January  13.  I  voted  for  the  Cannon  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  keep  the  W.  P.  A.  deficiency  appropriation  at 
$875,000,000.  as  requested  by  President  Roosevelt.  Following 
the  passage  of  the  1940  appropriation  bill  for  work  relief.  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  to  amend  the  act  to  restore 
the  prevailing-wage  scale,  as  well  as  providing  for  the  reem- 
ployment of  persons  dropped  from  relief  rolls. 

On  June  29.  when  the  Houre  had  under  consideration 
the  neutrality  bill  cf  1939,  I  voted  for  the  retaining  of  the 
arms-embargo  clause  which  would  prevent  the  shipment  of 
munitions  of  war  to  any  country  engaged  In  combat.  An 
excerpt  from  my  remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  night  of  Jime  29  will  clarify  my  position  In  this  matter: 

My  <  bjectlve  is  to  do  everything  I  can  to  keep  my  country  out 
of  European  ^quabble.-i.  I  will  tit-'ht  to  the  nnl«h  the  «?nactm«'nt 
into  law  of  thu  bill  as  wrllicn  bccau-*  I  led  that  11  means  war 
V)  my  c'/untry. 

Mr  Ch!i:in^.an,  let  xu  tear  th«  mask  off  of  this  bill  and  look  H 
nquarely  lu  thf  eye  and  drag  the  thinj?  berofe  fh"  Moune  a»  It 
TtftUy  in  Thl»  not  a  neutrality  bill;  It  is  an  Int^-rvrntion  bill, 
Wtwt  P'Twer  u  flrirn  tb«  Frrfldmt  of  the  Unitrd  tftatra  under 
thu  bJlP  The  powtf  ta  flren  him  to  permit  tli«  lending  of  credit 
unrt  txv'UfY  to  rngland.  France,  and  other  countri*^*  urid-f  th« 
ctHrration  f/f  thl<  act.  Do  f'^  want  to  a«fain  Und  money  to 
natlona  that,  mtur  you  bad  fumlahed  them  th<;  txwt  blood  of 
American  manhood,  and  after  w«  liad  fumuhed  them  Wlllona  of 
doIUrn  of  our  peoplc'a  mon*y.  that  refer  to  u»  a«  the  greatert 
Shylorku  on  the  face  of  the  earth  when  we  suggested  repayment? 
Tin'  great  principle  in  whether  or  not  the  Houtie  of  Brpresenta- 
tlveH  tonight  1%  going  to  commit  iticlf  to  a  dealre  for  profits 
and  gold  and  aacnflce  the  blood  of  American  youth  over  and 
above  the  dcsJrc  for  peace  throuthout  the  world. 

When  the  transportation  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  was  before  the  House  the  week  of  July  24.  I 
attempted  to  amend  the  bill  to  provide  a  greater  security 
for  the  employees  of  the  railroads  in  the  section  devoted  to 
consolidation.  Excerpts  from  my  remarks  on  this  legislation 
follow: 

The  railroads  of  the  country  are  Indispensable .  We  must  have 
them.  We  must  have  them  not  only  in  peacetime,  but  v:e  must 
have  them  In  wartime.  They  are  In  financial  stress.  We  are  either 
going  to  give  them  a  square  deal  with  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion, or  they  will  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  we 
will   have   Government   ownership. 

I  am  not  defending  the  railroads.  The  present  operators  of  rail- 
roads are  now  compelled  to  ansver  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers, 
committed  60  or  75  years  ago  when  they  exploited  this  country, 
but  nevertheless  we  are  confronted  with  a  condition  which  de- 
mands action  to  protect  not  only  employees  but  innocent  Investors 
as  well. 

On  April  25,  when  the  House  had  under  consideration  the 
strategic-metals  bill,  I  worked  for  enactment  of  the  legis- 


tion  and  for  the  inclusion  of  the  'buy  American"  provision 
in  the  bill.    In  my  remarks  in  support  of  the  bill,  I  said: 

I  am  going  to  support  this  measure,  but  not  becaune  I  feel  it  la 
an  enicrpcncy  war  measure.  Personally,  I  do  not  t>elleve  we  are 
in  danger  of  going  to  war  with  any  foreign  country  If  we  keep 
our  feet  on  the  ground.  (Applause  ]  I  am  for  this  bill  because 
it  win  give  encouragement  to  ihe  development  of  our  mines  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  In  my  own  SUite  of  Montana.  Wo 
produce  In  Butte.  Mont  ,  alone,  as  my  colleague  from  Montana  wUl 
verify.  In  tlie  neighborhood  of  70,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  per 
annum. 

I  also  described  the  chrome  deposits  in  my  congressional 
district. 

I  voted  against  H,  R.  5138,  the  so-called  Smith  alien  bill, 
because  I  considered  the  legislation  anti-Christian  in  that 
It  permits  no  opportunity  to  forgive  unfortunates  for  their 
past  faults.  A  portion  of  my  remarks  pertaining  to  this 
bill  follows: 

You  cannot  legLilate  morals  Into  people.  That  was  demon- 
strated by  the  eighteenth  amendment.  You  cannot  legislate 
patilotlsm  into  people  any  more  than  you  can  legislate  morals  into 
perple.  You  have  to  feed  the  people.  Let  us  fiiid  a  way  cf  taking 
care  of  a  third  of  our  population  that  needs  care  and  quit  sjjend- 
Ing  our  time  trying  to  pass  laws  to  put  them  In  Jail  and  t«  deport 
them.  Let  us  iry  to  make  them  love  our  country.  Instead  of  hate 
It.  by  giving  each  man,  rich  or  poor,  a  square  deal. 

Oil  January  19,  when  the  House  was  considering  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  control  of  grasshopjiers.  Mormon  crickets, 
and  other  insect  pests.  I  assumed  an  active  part  in  the  debate 
in  pointing  out  the  neces.sity  for  the  early  approval  of  the 
appropriation.  I  have  worked  diligently  each  session  of  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  funds  for  the  control  of  the  crop-destroying 
insects.  Among  other  statements,  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House: 

A  few  dollars  spent  early  In  the  spring  will  accomplish  much 
more  than  perhaps  five  times  that  amount  spent  later. 

However,  when  control  funds  were  exhausted  I  was  In- 
strumental in  obtaining  early  House  action  on  a  special 
appropriation,  and  I  made  an  appeal  to  the  President  to 
expedite  the  placing  of  his  signature  on  the  measure. 


The  United  States  Government  Housing  I'rogram 
Should  Have  Been  Carried  Forward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OK  WKK-r  VIIUJINIA 

IN  THK  HOUHK  OF  KKrUKSENTATIVES 

Thurtdav.  Auguut  3.  1339 

Mr,  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  we  bce-n  riven  the 
opportunity  to  di'bate  a  housing  bill  it  wa«  my  Int/Titlon  to 
»peak  briefly  in  favor  of  such  a  measure.  I  sincerely  regret 
that  this  body  was  not  used  as  a  forum  on  that  subject. 
Since  I  was  unable  to  address  the  membership,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  give  my  views  on  this  important  subject. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  been  particularly  proud  to 
do  whenever  I  have  been  back  home  during  the  pa.st  2  years. 
That  has  been  to  be  able  to  tell  my  constituents — all  of  them, 
not  Just  the  home  owners — that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
doing  something  to  help  them  live  in  decent  homes  in  the 
midst  of  healthy  environments. 

And,  as  all  of  you  know,  some  of  my  constituents,  and  yours 
as  well,  are  badly  in  need  cf  such  help.  All  too  many  of  them 
are  living  under  conditions  that  are  downright  disgraceful. 
And,  as  I  said,  we  all  know  it.  The  folk  back  home  In  all 
walks  of  life  know  what  the  living  conditions  are  in  sub- 
standard dwellings,  and  they  are  rapidly  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  lowest-paid  one-third  of  them  have  not  been 
given  the  proper  attention. 

VALUABLK    WORK    IS    BECUW 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  began  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  housing  perplexities  back  in  the  early  1930's.    A 
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very  loud  outcry  arose  when  mortgage  holders  began  fore- 
closing on  homes  in  wholesale  lots.  We  of  this  Congress 
came  to  the  rescue  by  establishing  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

No  one  can  deny  that  these  organizations  performed  one 
of  the  outstanding  services  of  our  generation  in  saving  thou- 
sands of  homes  from  loss  through  foreclosure.  These  organ- 
izations, however,  were  saving  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor 
aJike.  wherever  possible.  But  the  lowest-income  people  did 
not  own  any  homes  and  were  not  touched  by  this  great 
service. 

Next,  this  Congress  established  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ininLstration.  There  is  no  qufstion  but  that  that  Adminis- 
--^-^^^  tration  has  functioned  admirably  in  its  field.  That  field, 
^Svowever.  like  the  first,  did  not  reach  down  to  where  the  slum 
dweller  suffered  in  misery  in  his  dark  and  ill-kept  basement 
or  his  bleak  and  bare-walled  tenement.  The  F.  H.  A.  has 
assisted  in  bringing  into  being  excellent  apartments  and 
homes  for  families  of  moderate  means.  Moderate,  mark  you; 
not  the  lowest. 

I  Well,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  wagging  our  heads  in  shame, 
exactly.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  the  old.  old  story  of 
getting  around  last  and  least  to  the  families  of  lowest  income, 
the  iharticulate.  riisery-burdened.  one-third  of  our  Nation 
who  have  no  spokesman,  no  champion,  no  powerful  friend 
to  whom  it  could  appeal  in  its  hour  of  need. 

I  FORGOTTEN  FAMILIES  AIDED 

After  years  of  turning  our  heads,  of  ignoring  the  plight 
of  the  millions  crowding  our  slums,  we  at  last  got  around 
to  them  in  1937.  In  that  year  the  Congress  passed  the  United 
States  Housing  Act,  and  actually  did  something  for  the  most 
unfortunate  families  of  the  Nation— the  forgotten  families,  if 
you  please. 

We  established  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  and 
told  it  to  go  ahead  with  a  slum-clearance  and  rehousing 
program.  And,  frankly,  gentlemen,  we  limited  its  funds  to 
an  amount  only  sufficient  to  develop  a  program  and  to  show 
how  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  should  be 
accomplished. 

This  Congress,  my  friends,  gave  the  slum-dwellers  and  the 

^        ftlley-dwellers,  the  lowest-incomie  groups,  a  ray  of  hope  in  a 

bleak  and  hostile  world,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.    And 

now,  can  we  go  back  among  them  and  say  we  have  changed 

our  minds?    I  say  we  cannot  do  It. 

KIXP    TO    THE    POOR 

What  kind  of  punishment  could  be  worse  than  to  offer 
these  millions  of  poor  families  the  opportunity  eventually  to 
live  in  clean,  decently  equipp>ed  homes,  dangling  before  them 
the  picture  of  happiness  and  health  and  cleanliness  such  as 
they  have  never  enjoyed,  and  then  suddenly  to  snatch  away 
their  hopes? 

This  is  no  time,  gentlemen,  to  cut  short  a  program  so  full 
^  of  promise.  This  is  no  time  to  destroy  the  greatest  single 
mass-housing  movement  this  country  has  ever  imdertaken. 
To  do  this  just  when  the  rehousing  and  slum-clearance  pro- 
gram is  making  itself  felt  throughout  the  country  and  is  gain- 
ing the  admiration  and  approval  of  the  large  majority  of  our 
unselfish  citizens,  I  say,  would  be  the  most  foolish  thing  we 
ever  have  done. 

And.  gentlemen.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  go  back  on 
the  promises  we  have  given  our  low-income  one-third,  but 
will  vote  for  the  continuation  of  this  program. 


ing  bill  were  consistent  in  their  stand  and  conformed  to  the 
platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  campaign  pledges 
of  President  Roosevelt. 

In  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  on  September  29,  1932.  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  the  following  words: 

I  accuse  the  preEcnt  | Hoover]  administration  of  being  the  great- 
est spending  administration  In  peacetimes  In  all  cur  history.  It 
is  an  administration  that  has  piled  bureau  on  bureau.  commL-^slon 
on  commiision.  and  has  failed  to  anticipate  tl^e  dire  needs  and  the 
reduced  earning  power  of  the  people.  Bureaus  and  bureaucrats, 
ccmmisslons  and  commissioners  have  been  reiained  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer.     •     •     • 

If  we  do  not  halt  this  steady  process  of  building  commissions 
and  regulatory  bodies  and  special  leplslaiion  like  hu°e  inverted 
pyramids  over  every  one  of  the  simple  constitutional  provisions, 
we  shall  soon  be  spending  many  billions  of  dollars  more. 

The  truth  of  those  words  is  as  vital  today  as  it  was  then. 
Again   in   his   message   to   Congress   on   March    10,    1933, 
President  Roosevelt  made  the  following  statement: 

And  on  my  part  I  ask  you  very  simply  to  a.ssign  to  me  the  task 
of  reducing  the  annual  operating  expenses  of  your  National  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  move  with  a  direct  and  resolute  purpose  now. 
The  Members  of  Congress  and  I  are  pledged  to  Immediate  economy. 
When  a  great  danger  threatens  our  basic  security  it  is  my  duly 
I  to  advise  Congress  of  the  way  to  preserve  It.  In  so  doing  I  must 
be  fair  not  only  to  the  few  but  to  the  many.  It  Is  lu  this  spirit 
that  I  appeal  to  you. 

The  47  Democrats  v.'ho  helped  to  defeat  the  mle  on  the 
spcnding-lending  bill  were  absolutely  loyal  to  the  pledges  and 
promises  of  the  leader  of  their  party.  No  apologies  are 
necessary. 

New  Deal  Propaganda 


Spending-Lending  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

'  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3, 1939 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  47  Demo- 
crats who  voted  against  consideration  of  the  spending-lend- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3, 1939 

Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  remarks  on  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNGRESsioN.\L  RECORD  at  page  3700,  I  said: 

We  are  sure  that  here  Is  one  Federal  agency  that  will  have  to 
be  more  careful  of  the  political  propaganda  It  Is  sending  out  Jf 
the  Hatch  bill  Is  signed  by  the  President. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  New  Deal  administration 
conducts  and  maintains  at  the  expense  of  the  neglected  and 
overburdened  taxpayers  of  the  country  a  gigantic  system 
for  the  dissemination  of  political  propaganda.  This  propa- 
ganda handles  the  truth  carelessly  which  it  pours  forth  from 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  manifold  New  Deal  ramifica- 
tions to  bolster  the  rapidly  fading  glamour  of  New  Deal 
policies. 

Well,  the  President  did  sign  the  Hatch  bill,  reluctantly, 
and  in  his  extraordinary  message  to  Congress  on  yesterday 
he  sought,  among  other  specious  Interpretations  of  that  bill, 
to  preserve  and  safeguard  his  New  Deal  propaganda  system 
by  a  flank  movement  of  setting  up  a  straw  man  of  fear  that 
somebody  at  some  time  will  attack  his  precious  offspring. 

The  President  said  the  Hatch  bill — 

Raises  the  interesting  question  as  to  whether  all  Government 
officials  except  the  President  and  Vice  President,  persons  In  the 
office  of  the  President,  heads  and  assistant  heads  of  executive 
departments,  and  policy-determining  officers  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  cf  the  Senate,  mtist  remain  mute  if  and 
when  they  or  the  work  with  which  they  arc  concerned  is  attacked 
and  misrepresented  In  a  political  campaign  or  preliminary  thereto. 

The  President  falsely  assumes  that  all  criticism  of  New 
Deal  oCacials  and  their  acts  would  be  in  the  "form  of  charges, 
misrepresentation,  falsification,  or  vituperation"  and  could 
not  be  replied  to  "except  by  a  handful  of  high  executive  of5- 
cials."  The  President  could  not  have  better  nor  more  cor- 
rectly described  the  character  of  the  New  Deal  propaganda 
that  daily  aud  hourly  is  spewed  forth  to  the  public,  which 
misrepresents  and  falsifies  the  operations  of  the  many  New 
Deal  agencies  set  up  and  multiplied  during  the  last  6  years. 
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Sr.ppose  they  are  attacked  and  criticized  in  a  political  cam- 
paign or  preliminary  thereto,  as  certainly  they  will  be.  and 
such  criticism  is  more  apt  to  be  just  than  otherwise  and  not 
false,  would  it  not  be  enough  for  a  handful  of  high  executive 
officials  to  reply  to  such  criticisms,  for  are  not  those  high 
executive  officials  responsible,  not  only  for  New  Deal  policies 
but  for  the  acts  of  their  subordinates? 

The  President  then  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  himself  and  Attorney  General  Murphy  that  all 
Federal  employees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  the 
right  publicly  to  answer  any  attack  or  misrepresentation, 
but  not  as  part  of  active  participation  in  political  campaigns. 

'"To  rule  otherwise,"  said  the  President,  "would  make  it 
Impossible  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  learn  from 
those  who  serve  the  Government,  vital,  necessary,  and  inter- 
esting facts  relating  to  the  manifold  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government."  and  "to  give  a  monopoly,  to  originate  and  dis- 
seminate information  to  those  who,  primarily  for  political 
pui poses,  unfortunately  have  been  given  to  the  spreading  of 
fal.se  information." 

This,  gratuitpusly,  is  nothing  more  than  a  big  red  herring 
which  the  Pi-esident  drags  in  and  throws  across  the  trail. 
What  greater  "monopoly"  exists  than  that  within  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  for  the  dissemination,  not  of  vital  facts  re- 
lating to  the  manifold  activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  for  the  dissemination  of  propaganda  "primarily  for 
political  purposes?"  It  is  this  propaganda  machine  the 
President  seeks  to  protect  and  preserve.  Before  the  advent 
of  the  New  Deal,  and  even  under  the  restrictions  of  civil- 
service  rules  and  regulations,  the  public  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  accurate  information  concerning  "the  manifold 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government." 

During  the  consideration  in  Congress  of  the  Hatch  bill 
there  was  no  intimation  or  interpretation  that  its  provisions 
would  restrict  any  legitimate  function  of  Government. 

The  President's  comment  was  both  politically  ingenious 
and  mentally  disingenuous. 


The  United  Slates  Housing  Program  Is  a  Commu- 
nistic Scheme  and  Is  Being  Used  to  Exploit  the 
Taxpayers  and  Especially  to  Oppress  the  roorest 
People  of  Our  Nation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3.  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  and 
nble  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  [Mr. 
SteagallI.  just  prior  to  my  testimony  before  his  committee 
opposing  the  extension  of  the  United  States  housing  pro- 
gram, voiced  the  commonly  expressed  belief  cf  one  school  of 
political  thought  that  the  blame  for  our  present  economic 
distress  is  excessive  concentration  of  wealth. 

He  indicated  that  the  Federal  Government  intends  to  use 
its  taxing  powers  to  decentralize  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  by 
drawing  upon  the  hoarded  store  to  build  houses  for  the  "ill 
housed,"  supply  food  for  the  "underfed,"  and  so  forth. 

I  should  like  to  cs.ll  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
using  any  of  its  taxing  powers  for  any  such  purposes.  I  be- 
lieve if  he  will  give  the  matter  some  thought,  he  will  discover 
that  while  Federal  taxes  have  increased  enormously  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  spending  program,  regular  Government 
operating  costs  have  also  increased  proportionately. 

The  increase  in  Federal  taxes  is  being  used  largely  to  pay 
the  cost  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  new  Federal  political 
jobs,  and  the  multitude  of  boards  and  bureaus  that  have  been 
established  under  the  spending  program.  If  the  science  of 
taxation  has  established  any  one  fact  and  grounded  it  more 
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firmly  than  any  other,  it  is  that  the  burden  of  taxation  falls 
upon  the  masses  in  direct  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of 
government.  The  premise  upon  which  this  truth  rests  Is 
that  the  real  and  ultimate  sciu-ce  of  all  taxes  is  in  produc- 
tion. Since  no  leas  than  85  percent  of  all  the  necessities  of 
life  are  produced  by  the  wane  earners,  farmers,  and  the  other 
lower-income  groups,  it  follows  as  a  law  that  these  groups 
must  in  the  end  bear  the  same  proportion  of  taxes.  The 
figure  of  85  percent  is  based  on  a  study  of  my  own  of  the 
individual  incomes  as  given  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board. 

The  fcllowing  figures  show  how  the  increase  in  Federal 
taxes  in  the  last  6  years  has  added  to  the  burden  of  taxes 
which  must  be  bonie  by  the  working  classes  and  the  poorer 
people  in  general: 

Total  amount  of  ordinary  taxes  collected  for  the 

6-year  period  from  1928  to  1933.  Inclusive'. »19.  529.  000. 000 

Total  amount  of  ordinary   taxes  collected  for  the 

6-year  period  from  1934  to  1939,  Inclusive  ' 27.  232,  000.  COO 

Amount  of  increase  In  the  last  6  years  over 

the  previous  6  years 7.703.000,000 

Increased  burden  of  Federal  taxes  borne  by  work- 
ing groups  in  last  6  years  over  former  6  years, 

85  percent  of  $7.703.000.000 6.548,000.000 

>  1938  Treasury  Report  and  1939  Preliminary  Treasury  Report. 

Bear  in  mind  also  that  the  average  annual  income  during 
the  former  6  years  was  $3,000,000,000  more  than  the  latter 
6  years.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
using  its  taxing  powers  to  enlarge  its  functions  and  promote 
its  own  growth. 

I  do  not  know  what  effect  the  great  increase  in  Federal 
taxes  is  having  in  the  way  of  decentralizing  the  Nation's 
wealth.  Two  things,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be  certain: 
One  is  that  if  there  is  any  such  dissemination,  none  of  it  is 
reaching  the  masses.  The  other  is  that  the  masses  are  pay- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  increa.se  in  taxes. 

In  its  lavish  use  of  credit  the  Federal  Government  is  de- 
centralizing the  Nation's  wealth.  Here  there  is  a  distribution 
of  temporary  benefits  which  reaches  a  section  of  the  masses, 
but  only  a  section.  But  when  the  bill  will  finally  be  paid, 
and  paid  it  will  be.  whether  in  dollars  and  cents  or  in  the 
agonizing  pains  of  a  national  bankruptcy,  who  but  the  masses 
will  do  the  real  paying? 

Not  only  is  the  present  abuse  of  Government  credit  storing 
up  for  the  toilers  of  this  land  an  added  burden  of  taxation 
and  laying  the  ground  for  something  far  worse,  but  it  is 
destroying  the  industry  of  our  Nation,  the  very  lifeblood  of 
labor  itself. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee also  strongly  protested  his  faith  in  property  and 
human  rights. 

I  do  not  reckon — 

He  said — 
that  there  Is  anyone  here  who  has  any  more  respect  for  property 
rights  than  I  have     •     •     •.     I  believe  they  are  Inseparably  linked 
with  human  rights. 

As  will  be  seen  from  further  remarks  in  the  hearings,  Mr. 
Steagall  defended  this  so-called  slum-clearance  program  as 
a  humanitarian  act.  I  thoroughly  respect  his  sincerity  and 
belief  in  the  matter.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  has  the  least  respect  for  property 
or  human  rights,  or  that  there  is  anything  whatever  humani- 
tarian about  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  flagrant  viola- 
tion and  disregard  of  property  and  human  rights,  and  as 
one  of  the  most  hurtful  measures  to  the  poor  that  can  be 
conceived. 

Five-thousand-dollar  houses  are  being  built  for  an  arbi- 
trarily selected  group  in  the  middle-income  third  of  our  popu- 
lation. Where  is  there  any  respect  for  property  rights  in 
arbitrarily  taxing  the  people  in  the  upper  income  third, 
many  of  whom  cannot  afford  homes  costing  more  than  $3,000 
or  $4,000,  to  build  $5,000  houses  for  the  middle-income  group? 

Where  is  there  any  respect  for  property  or  human  rights 
in  arbitrarily  taxing  the  middle-income  group,  who  cannot 
afford  to  own  or  rent  homes  ccsting  mere  than  $2,000  or 
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13.000.  to,  build  $5,000  houses  for  an  arbitrarily  selected  num- 
ber of  families  of  their  own  income  group? 

Where  is  there  any  respect  for  property  or  human  rights, 
or  even  a  sign  of  humamiarianism  in  arbitrarily  taxing  the 
lower  income  third,  who  must  live  in  houses  costing  from  a 
few  hundred  to  a  thoa<iand  or  two  thousand  dollars,  many 
of  whom  have  by  toil  and  sacrifice  laid  by  enough  to  provide 
themselves  with  little  homes  they  can  call  their  own.  to 
build  $5  000  houses  and  furnish  free  rent  for  their  more 
fortunate  brethren  whose  incomes  are  from  2  to  5  times 
more  than  their  own? 

Where  is  there  any  compassion  for  the  poor,  or  even  a 
scintilla  of  regard  for  their  rights,  in  permitting  a  highly 
centralized  political  bureaucracy  like  the  United  States 
Housin3  Authority,  whose  responsibility  to  the  communities 
In  which  it  operates  is  so  indirect  and  distant  that  it  Is 
practically  nil.  armed  with  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  to 
descend  upon  a  community  and  throw  the  people  living  In  It 
out  of  their  homes  into  the  streets  \\nthout  even  consulting 
thom  about  it?  To  deny  thLs  Is  being  done  is  merely  de- 
fending the  deed,  for  it  is  well  known  that  it  Is  taking  place 
all  over  the  country.  I  personally  saw  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  try 
to  do  this  very  thing  in  my  own  city,  Marion,  Ohio. 

To  answer  that  the  people  living  in  the  so-called  slum 
arras  are  paid  for  their  properties,  where  they  own  them,  is 
merely  a  confession  of  utter  disregard  for  any  of  their  rights. 
Has  our  civilization  really  reverted  so  far  that  human  beings 
are  again  to  be  evaluated  In  the  terms  of  dollars  and  cents? 
How  far  is  this  from  actual  human  slavery?  Russia  arbi- 
trarily shifts  her  people  from  one  section  of  the  countrj'  to 
another.  We  call  that  communism  and  bitterly  condemn 
such  action.  Mussolini  Is  now  doing  the  same  thing  in  the 
TjTol.  We  condemn  his  conduct  as  being  the  work  only  of  a 
brutal  dictator.  But  the  United  States  is  also  doing  the  same 
thing.  In  many  sections  where  the  Federal  Government  is 
building  dams  it  is  being  done.  It  Is  taking  place  en  a  large 
scale  in  the  operation  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  Is  it  any  less  bar- 
baric if  we  do  this  than  if  Russia  and  the  other  absolutist 
powers  do  it? 

The  power  of  eminent  domain  Is  a  very  dangerous  weapon 
unless  its  use  is  most  carefully  restricted.  It  should  never  be 
applied  until  all  other  means  for  attaining  the  end  sought 
have  been  exhausted.  It  is  a  power  that  is  subject  to  the 
most  flagrant  abuse  of  human  rights.  Applied  in  the  wrong 
place.  It  becomes  one  of  the  most  effectual  instruments  for 
exploiting  the  taxpayers  and  oppressing  the  people.  In  the 
hands  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  and  certain  other  selfLsh  interests, 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  is  new  being  used  to  exploit  the 
taxpayers  and  oppress  the  people. 

The  scheme  grossly  violates  all  the  honest  and  just  prin- 
ciples of  taxation,  as  they  were  so  classically  stated  by  Adam 
Smith  in  his  four  maxims  of  taxation,  especially  in  the  first 
two,  which  follow: 

1.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible  In  proportion  to  their 
respective  abilities:  that  is.  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which 
they  rfs{)ectlvely  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  In  the 
observatlcu  or  neglect  of  this  inaxun  consists  what  Is  called  the 
equality  or  inequality  of  taxation. 

2  The  tax  which  each  Individual  la  bovind  to  pay  ought  to  be 
certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of 
pajinent.  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  t)e  clear  and  plain 
to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  person.  The  certainty  of 
what  each  individual  ought  to  pay  is.  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  so 
great  importance,  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  Inequality,  it 
appears.  I  believe,  from  the  experience  of  all  nations.  Is  not  near 
BO  great  an  evil  as  a  very  small  degree  of  uncertainty. 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  arbitrarily  exempts  an 
arbitrarily  selected  nimiber  of  families  in  the  middle-income 
group  from  paying  property  taxes.  These  people  are 
exempted  from  '•contributing  to  the  support  of  government, 
as  nearly  as  pa'^sible  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  «  •  • 
In  proportion  to  the  re\-enue  they  respectively  enjoy  under 
the  protection  of  the  State."  They  live  in  comparative  lux- 
ury, receive  free  rents,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  police  and  fire 


protection,  janitor  service,  as  well  as  education,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ether  taxpayers.  They  enjoy  the  extraordinary  and 
revolutionary  special  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  exercise 
the  right  to  vote  on  matters  affecting  real-estate  taxes,  which 
they  themselves  are  exempted  from  paying. 

For  what  reason — 

Asks  John  Stuart  Mill — 
ought  equality  to  be  the  rule  In  matters  of  taxation? 

For  the  reason,  he  says — 

That  It  ought  to  be  so  In  all  affairs  of  government.  A  govern- 
ment ought  to  make  no  distinction  of  persons  or  classes  in  the 
strength  of  their  claims  on  It.  If  anyone  liears  less  than  his  fair 
share  of  the  burden,  some  other  person  must  suffer  more  than  his 
share.  Equality  of  taxation,  therefore,  as  a  maxim  of  politics, 
means  equality  of  sacrifice  It  m?ans  apporticning  the  contribu- 
tion of  each  person  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  so 
that  he  shall  feel  n:'ither  more  nor  less  inconvenience  from  his 
share  of  the  payment  than  every  other  person  experiences  from  his. 

The  inherent  v^Tong  in  the  scheme  is  the  arbitrary  levying 
of  taxes.  It  was  the  arbitrary  levying  of  taxes  by  the  sover- 
eign power  of  the  state  that  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  every 
major  revolution  that  has  taken  place. 

It  was  the  arbitrary  taxation  of  his  subjects  by  Louis  XTV 
that  reduced  them  to  human  wretches  and  laid  the  basis  for 
the  French  Revolution. 

It  was  the  arbitrary  levying  of  taxes  by  King  John  upon  the 
baronial  order  that  caused  the  latter  to  revolt  and  wrest  from 
him  Magna  Carta,  out  of  which  grew  the  entire  English  par- 
liam.entary  system. 

Indeed,  the  whole  parliamentary  sj'stem  Is  based  on  the 
principle  of  keeping  the  powers  of  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  so  as  to  prevent  the  government  from  arbitrarily 
exercising  them. 

It  was  the  arbitrary  taxation  by  King  George  of  the 
colonists  that  was  so  largely  responsible  for  the  American 
Revolution. 

Nor  can  the  United  States  expect  to  long  escape  the  same 
evil  consequences  if  we  continue  to  pursue  the  iniquitous 
course  of  permitting  the  arbitrary  taxation  of  our  people  as 
embodied  in  such  socialistic  schemes  like  the  United  States 
housing  program. 


What  To  Do  About  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3,  1939 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  this  session  of 
Congress  is  about  to  adjourn  without  taking  action  on  the 
various  pollution  and  antipollution  measures  now  before  us, 
it  is  my  hope  that  during  the  recess  each  of  us  may  find 
occasion  and  opportunity  to  give  some  study  to  the  perplexing 
problem  of  pollution  which  has  been  gradually  but  surely 
ruining  the  clean  streams  and  the  pure  waters  of  America 
since  the  advent  of  the  first  white  man  on  this  continent. 

I  realize  that  the  busy  session  of  a  typical  Congress  permits 
of  little  opportunity  to  studj*  and  analyze  all  the  legislation 
which  confronts  us.  and  such  a  matter  as  pollution  control 
is  all  too  likely  to  b«?  shunted  aside  without  a  careful  study  of 
its  consequences  or  the  procedures  leading  to  its  cure.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  next  session  will  find  us  confronted  with  fewer 
item.s  of  major  legislation,  so  there  will  be  more  time  for  our 
deliberative  consideration  of  the  whole  problem  of  pollution. 

Inasmuch  as  it  now  appears  that  both  Senate  bill  685,  the 
so-called  Barkley  bill,  and  H.  R.  6723.  the  so-called  Mundt  bill, 
will  be  before  us  for  consideration  sometime  in  January,  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  under  permission  granted  me  by  the 
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House  a  radio  Interview  on  this  whole  subject  which  was 
recently  broadcast  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System's 
network  under  auspices  of  the  American  Wildlife  Institute, 
which  group  is  actively  working  for  the  passage  of  H.  R  6723: 

Narrator.  America's  wildlife! 
(Fanfare.) 

Announcer.  America  is  a  land  of  rapidly  diminishing  natural 
resources. 

Narrator.  Ugly  erosion  sores  eat  Into  our  fertile  lands. 
Announcer.  Many  of  our  widespread  forests  have  been  hacked 
and  burned  to  the  ground. 

Narrator.  Once-plentiful  birds  and  animals  are  threatened  with 
the  fate  of  the  extinct  passenger  pigeon  and  the  buffalo. 

Announcer.  Great  flsh  runs  that  once  gave  sustenance  to  thou- 
sands have  been  destroyed. 

Narrator.  The  country's  wildlife  is  in  danger. 
(Music  in— theme — fade  to  background.) 

Naerator    (behind    music).  This    program    is    brought    to    you 
through  the  coop»^ratlon  of  the  American  Wildlife  In.stitute. 

Announcer.  The  purpose  of  these  broadcasts  Is  to  awaken  greater 
Interest  in  the  country's  wildlife. 

Narrator.  To   the   end   that   a  priceless   American   heritage — the 
ri'^ht  to  enjoy  the  great  out  of  doors — may  be  restored.  | 

'announcer.  To  the  end  that  our  country  may  become  a  better   \ 
place  in  which  to  live.  } 

(Music  up  to  end.)  i 

Announcer.  Pollution,  or  the  despoiling  of  our  waters.  Is  one  of 
the  ''reatest  menaces  to  \vnidlife  in  our  country.  Today  this  subject 
will  be  discu.ssed  by  the  Honorable  Karl  E.  Mundt,  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representa lives  from  South  Dakota,  and 
former  national  vice  president  of  the  Izaak  Walton  U>ague  of 
America.  Congressman  Mindt  will  be  interviewed  by  C.  M.  Palmer, 
Jr  ,  acting  secretary  of  the  American  Wildlife  Institute.  Congress- 
man Mundt  and  Mr.  Palmer.  x  s  t  ♦ 
Mr.  Palmer.  Congressman  Mundt,  Just  to  get  the  records  straight, 
what  Is  pollution? 

Mr  Mundt.  Mr.  Palmer,  pollution,  which,  generally  speaking, 
means  the  despoiling  of  water,  is  roughly  divided  Into  three  classi- 
fica-ions.  First,  we  have  individual  or  petty  pollution;  then,  al- 
though not  necessarily  in  that  order  of  importance,  municipal  and 
industrial  pollution  of  waters.  Under  the  first  heading  would  come 
the  thou-^htless  and  unnecessary  throwing  of  papers,  cans,  and 
refuse  into  streams  by  campers  and  picnickers.  This  compara- 
tively— and  I  say  comparatively  unimportant,  mind  you — form  of 
pollution  can  be  corrected  by  public  education  in  common  decenry 
and  correct  outdoor  behavior.  Tlie  second  type  I  mentioned  is  the 
raw  sewage  from  municipalities,  perhaps  carrying  some  industrial 
wastes  entering  rivers  through  our  sewerage  systems.  This  waste 
Is  geneially  alkaline  in  nature  and  heavily  laden  with  bacteria  and 
disease  gei'ms  Such  pollution  often  seriously  depletes  the  oxygen 
content  of  a  stream  or  river,  killing  fish  and  other  aquatic  life. 
The  third  type  covers  the  waste  from  different  industries.  This 
varies  widely  in  character  and  effect.  In  Rencral.  industrial  wastes 
are  acid  and  many  are  highly  toxic  and  poisonous.  Except  when 
hik-hlv  diluted,  many  Industrial  pollutants  kill  all  forms  of  aquatic 
life  "Sometimes  even  abandoned  industries  continue  to  pollute  our 
rivers  and  streams.  The  acid  effluent  from  abandoned  coal  mines 
Is  the  largest  and  most  destructive  source  of  poUution,  from  aban- 
doned industries.  ^    .     .       „   ,.,  .„ 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Mundt.  why  is  the  control  of  pollution  an  im- 
portant problem? 

Mr.  Mundt.  The  control  of  pollution  Is  such  a  vital  question  It 
is  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question  in  the  short  time  we  have 
for  this  discussion.  In  fact,  many  programs  much  longer  than  this 
one  could  be  devoted  to  describing  some  of  the  horrible  effects  of 
pollution  It  may  be  said  briefly,  however,  that  pcUuticn.  while 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  public-health  matter,  is  not  alone  a 
health  matter  nor  do  certain  types  of  pollution  directly  involve 
health — although  this  Is  an  important  phase  of  the  problem.  Or- 
ganic waste-s,  such  as  municipal  sewage,  may  not  always  be  detri- 
mental to  fish  life,  but  they  are  a  menace  to  public  health,  and  the 
water  must  be  treated  to  kill  typhoid  and  other  bacteria.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  industrial  wastes  in  a  water  supply  may  not  be 
considered  detrimental  to  public  health,  but  because  of  their  toxic 
nature  readily  kill  fish  and  other  aquatic  life.  Sometimes,  too.  the 
pollution  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  a  menace  to  public  health  nor 
directly  kill  flsh.  yet  may  blanket  the  bottoms  of  streams,  killing 
the  minute  organisms  that  are  the  foundation  of  the  aquatic  food 
supply  on  which  fish  are  dependent  for  their  existence.  Such 
streams  and  rivers  will  be  practically  barren  of  fish,  although  they 
may  pass  the  requirements  of  both  public  health  and  fish.  Most 
public-health  departments  have  been  concerned  primarily,  perhaps 
solely  with  the  product  that  comes  through  the  water  faucet  to 
the  ultimate  consumer.  As  long  as  it  is  possible  to  purify  the  water 
for  c'-inking  it  is  of  little  or  no  moment  to  the  public-health  au- 
thorities that  a  river  may  be  so  vUely  polluted  as  to  be  absolutely 
dead  biologically. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Mundt,  how  can  this  poUutlon  problem  be  rem- 
edied? .      . 

Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Palmer,  you  and  I  and  everybody  else  who  has 
studied  this  problem  know  it  can  be  effectively  dealt  with  in  orUy 
pne  way— by  proper  control.  We  don't  need  any  further  study  of 
the  problem  to  realize  how  important  It  is  to  the  country.    What 


we  need  now.  and  right  now.  Is  effective  control  of  pollution.  This 
control  must  be  eminently  fair  to  those  now  polluting  our  waters. 
It  must  give  them  time  to  work  out  pollution  control  for  their  indi- 
vidual operations,  but  It  must  require  that  pollution  be  controlled 
I  think  such  pollution  control  may  best  be  achieved  through  a  bill 
which  I  Introduced  in  the  House  this  session. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  does  your  pollution-control  bill  propose.  Mr. 
Mundt? 

Mr.  Mundt.  The  bill  I  Introduced,  known  as  H.  R.  6723.  If  passed 
by  the  Houses  of  Congress,  will  absolutely  outlaw  pollution.  For 
150  years  now  we  have  done  nothing  about  pollution  except  per- 
haps to  talk  a  great  deal  about  it.  During  that  time  billions  of 
gallons  of  water  have  been  polluted  and  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  wasted  bv  our  failure  to  take  definite  action.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  we  d"ld  something,  and  the  blU  I  introduced  should  solve 
the  problem.  It  is  a  pollution-control  measure  with  teeth  in  it — 
something  the  need  for  which  has  t>een  growing  from  the  very 
moment  the  first  white  man  set  foot  upon  this  continent. 

Mr  Palmer.  Aren't  there  other  pollution  measures  now  being 
considered  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes;  but  these  measures  not  only  lack  t<>eth.  so  far  as 
controlling  pollution  is  concerned,  but  they  are  actually  harmful. 
Let  me  explain.  Tvio  other  bills  were  introduced— one.  known  as 
the  Spence  bill,  is  being  practically  neglected  at  the  present  time: 
another,  introduced  by  Senator  Barkley.  the  majority  leader,  while 
called  a  pollution-control  bill,  is  anything  but  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  no  mention  of  pollution  control  anywhere  in  the 
bill  except  in  its  title.  This  bill  would  merely  provide  for  further 
study  of  pollution  by  the  Public  Health  Service — at  a  cost  of 
$1  000  COO  a  year.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  It  absolutely  would 
not  control  pollution.  We  don't  need  any  further  study  of  poUu- 
tlon to  know  the  damage  It  Is  doing  and  the  dire  neces.slty  of 
controlling  it.  What  we  need  now  is  actuai  control  of  pollution. 
Mr.  Palmer.  If  the  Barkley  biU  Is  not  effective,  why  was  it  intro- 
duced and  why  does  it  have  supporters,  Mr.  Mundt? 

Mr.  Mundt.  The  Barkley  bill  is  a  red  herring,  Mr.  Palmer,  and 
that's  what  makes  it  so  dangerous.  Everybody  realizes  that  some- 
thing =hould  be  done  about  pollution,  even  the  polluters  them- 
selves. One  witness  stated  flatly  before  one  of  the  House  hearings 
on  the  subject  that  unless  something  was  done  about  pollution,  in 
another  10  years  there  wouldn't  be  a  stream  left  in  t'.ie  United 
States  in  which  anv  self -respect  ing  flsh  would  live.  All  of  those 
responsible  for  poUution  admit  something  mu.st  be  done,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  them  endorse  the  Barkley  bUl.  It  is  very  significant 
that  those  responsible  for  the  damage  are  lobbying  for  this  in- 
nocuous bill,  and  very  much  opposed  to  the  bill  I  introduced,  which 
would  actually  end  pollution.  You  see.  those  responsible  for  pol- 
lution know  that  public  opinion  Is  demanding  some  action  in  the 
matter.  They  think  that  If  the  Barkley  bill  can  be  rammed 
through,  that  will  silence  public  opinion,  as  a  great  many  people 
I  unacquainted  with  the  facts  wUl  believe  that  at  long  last  Congress 
i  has  actually  done  something  about  pollution.  That  will  silence 
i  some  of  the  public  and  make  it  even  more  difficult  for  us  to  get  a 
real  pollution-control  measure  passed  later.  That's  why  I  de- 
scribed the  Barkley  bill  as  a  dangerous  red  herring. 

Mr  Palmfr.  How  would  vour  bill  act  to  end  pollution? 
Mr  Mundt.  Pollution  control,  under  the  bill  I  introduced,  would 
be  administered  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army  He  would  be  advised  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Scr\'lce,  the 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries  The  Chief  of  Engineers  would  also  cooperate  with  the 
States  thus  preserving  States'  rights.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  would 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  ending  pollution,  taking  action  on 
specific  Instances  as  they  arose.  The  Mundt  bill  would  not  become 
effective  until  2  years  after  passage.  This  should  give  most  polluters 
time  to  work  out  solutions  to  their  problems.  However,  Just  to 
give  everyone  a  fair  chance  and  to  keep  from  Imposing  hardships 
or  asking  the  impossible,  there  is  yet  another  clause  In  the  bUl. 
This  clause  allows  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  grant  an  extension  of 
time,  not  exceeding  5  years,  wherever  a  public  hearing  has  shown 
that  compliance  with  the  standards  of  purity  fixed  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  cannot  be  compiled  with  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  The  bill  further  provides  that  a  reasonable  time  shaU  be 
allowed  for  the  completion  of  treatment  works.  In  other  words,  if  a 
municipality  or  Industry  Is  making  an  honest  effort  to  solve  the 
problem.  It  will  not  be  arbitrarily  punished.  The  bill  I  Introduced 
would  be  far  more  economical  than  the  Barkley  biU.  It  specifically 
states  that  not  more  than  $500,000  shall  be  appropriated  each  year 
to  carry  out  Its  provisions,  and  In  all  probability  it  wUl  cost  much 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  'What  can  the  general  public  do  to  help  in  this  fight 
for  pollution  control? 

Mr  Mundt.  The  general  public  can  help  a  great  deal  by  realizing 
that  the  Barkley  bill  is  a  harmful  substitute  for  a  real  pollution- 
control  measure  and  by  getting  solidly  behind  H.  R.  6723,  which  Is 
the  bill  I  introduced,  with  certain  amendments  giving  poUuters 
more  time  to  work  out  answers  to  their  problems.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  people  of  America  realize  the  necessity  of  pollution 
control.  Now  they  must  realize  that  that  is  possible  only  if  a  law 
with  teeth  in  it  is  enacted— and  get  behind  that  law. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Mundt  bill,  or  H.  R.  6723.  is  Just  such  a  measiire. 
I  understand  it  will  come  before  the  House  some  time  this  session. 
I  can  only  add  my  pleas  to  those  of  Congressman  Mundt  and  ask  aU 
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CUT  m^enen  to  frft  BOlidly  behind  this  legislation.  Make  your  wants 
known  by  wiring  or  an  air-mail  letter  to  your  Congressman  And 
now  our  time  Is  up.  and  I  must  say  thank  you.  Congressman  Mundt. 
and  thank  you    listeners,  for  your  attention. 

Annovncth  You  have  Ju.^t  heard  another  In  a  series  of  broadcasts 
en  Aineriran  wildlife  brought  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Wll-Utfe  Institute.  Today  pollution  was  discuss  d  by 
Ccn'n.sMnan  K\rl  E.  Mi-ndt.  of  South  Dakota,  who  was  interviewed 
by  C  M  Palmer  Jr  .  of  the  Ami  rlcan  Wildlife  Institute.  Copies  of 
this  broadcai.t  rnnv  be  obtained  by  writing  the  station  to  which  you 
are  U-siening  or  direct  to  the  American  Wildlife  Institute.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Let  me  point  out  one  additional  reason  why  it  is  imperative 
that  all  of  us  study  most  carefully  the  sources  of  support 
and  the  eventual  consequences  of  all  forms  of  legislation 
which  Mfill  confront  us  in  the  next  session  on  this  problem  of 

pollution. 

It  has  long  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  early  sup- 
porters of  S.  685.  many  of  whom  have  accepted  it  as  a  bona 
fide  antipollution  bill  from  its  title,  without  analyzing  its 
contents,  that  as  the  hearings  developed  before  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
every  -polluter"  who  testified  opposed  H.  R.  6723,  every  na- 
tionally known  conservation  organization  went  on  record  for 
H.  R.  6723  and  in  opposition  to  S.  685,  whereas,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  many  sincere  legislators  who  were  first  attracted 
to  the  Senate  bill,  they  found  the  "polluters"  themselves  in 
many  instances  urging  Congress  to  adopt  that  bill.  This 
•kiss  of  death"  from  the  lips  of  those  most  vehement  in  their 
denunciation  of  all  previous  antipollution  legislation  led 
many  Congressmen  to  investigate  further  and  to  switch  their 
support  away  from  the  Senate  bill  and  in  favor  of  H.  R.  6723. 

For  example.  In  the  Record  for  August  2.  a  distinguished 
and  able  Menit)er  of  this  body  inserted  a  list  of  supporters 
of  S.  685  under  the  heading  of  'Stream  pollution  bill— Every 
public-heaJth  body  in  America  worthy  of  the  name  is  for 
the  Berkley -Spence  bill."  A  headline  reader  would  surely 
be  impressed  by  such  inclusive  adulation  for  the  Barkley  bill. 
But  I  hope  every  Member  will  take  the  time  to  read  this  list 
of  "public-health  bodies  worthy  of  the  name."  because  the 
seventh  name  on  the  list  is  the  Brewers'  Association  of 
Greater  Cincinnati,  which  will  itself.  I  feel  certain,  be  sur- 
prised to  find  it  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  "public-health  body" 
in  the  paces  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  ninth  name  on  the  list  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  which  organization  may  have  much  to 
commend  it  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  found  it  masquer- 
ading before  us  as  a  "pubhc-hoalth  body."  Other  imagina- 
tion-stretching names  en  this  list  of  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  the  health  of  man  and  the  purity  of  his 
streams  and  rivers  are  the  Dayton  Business  and  Civic  Associ- 
ation, the  Great  Miami  Valley  Taxpayers'  Association,  and 
other  industrial  and  commercial  groups  until  we  even  find 
our  old  friend  of  pollution  fame,  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America,  proudly  displayed  in  this  list  headed 
•'pubhc-health  bodies"  and  offered  as  testimony  of  groups 
unselfishly  fighting  a  bill  which  would  admittedly  control 
pollution  and  favoring  a  bill  which  actually  in  the  form  it 
passed  the  other  body  of  this  House  offered  a  bounty  to  indi- 
viduals and  municipalities  whose  pollution  proved  most  of- 
fensive. A  reading  of  S.  685  will  indeed  prove  a  diverting 
and  a  revealing  pastime  for  those  enjoying  games  of  "hunt 
and  seek"  and  wanting  to  entertain  themselves  trying  to  find 
one  word  or  phrase  in  the  bill  which  would  in  any  way,  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  place  "control  pollution." 

It  is  only  fair  and  frank  to  state,  however,  that  the  list  of 
"public-health  bodies"  inserted  in  the  Record  for  August  2 
did  contain  the  names  of  many  State  boards  of  health. 
These  legitimate  health-serving  groups  have  almost  uni- 
versally been  lead  to  support  8.  685.  Whether  the  fact  that 
S.  685  sets  up  a  special  fund  to  be  collected  from  the  tax- 
payers each  year  to  the  extent  of  $700,000,  annually  "to  be 
allotted  and  paid  to  the  States  for  expenditures  by  or  imder 
the  direction  of  their  respective  State  health  authorities" 
had  anything  to  do  with  these  endorsements,  it  would  not  be 
nice  to  suggest  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  contend. 


But  .two  facts  cannot  be  denied:  First,  many  State  health 
boards  have  endorsed  S.  685.  Second,  if  it  passes,  an  annual 
"take"  of  $700,000  will  be  available  to  these  boards  from  the 
Federal  Santa  Claus.  A  third  fact  may  be  argued,  but  I  doubt 
if  it,  either,  can  be  denied:  Third,  pollution  would  still  go  on 
uncontrolled  if  the  bill  passed  in  its  present  form,  but  the 
tax  collector  would  reach  down  a  little  deeper  into  the  pocket 
of  each  taxpayer  to  the  Federal  Government. 

A  curious  fellow  might  have  cause  to  wonder  why  so  many 
State  health  boards  have  endorsed  the  identical  pollution 
bill  which  is  endorsed  and  enthusiastically  supported  by  some 
of  the  biggest  "polluters"  in  America.  Frankly,  it  causes  me 
to  wonder!  I  make  no  implications  and  intend  no  criticisms 
and  am  willing  to  take  the  charitable  position  that  many  of 
the  health  boards  have  not  studied  S.  685  but  have  hastily 
endorsed  it  on  a  pretty  much  of  a  "sight  and  unseen"  basis  at 
the  recommendation  of  somebody  else.  Either  the  "polluters" 
or  the  health  boards  are  being  badly  fooled  or  the  taxpayer 
is  being  taken  for  a  ride,  because  a  bill  which  finds  twin 
support  from  those  who  profit  from  pollution  and  these  who 
should  be  its  greatest  enemies  cannot  be  both  fish  and  fowl 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  purpo.se  for  these  remarks  is  to  point 
out  the  confusion  and  misinformation  which  surroimds  the 
entire  problem  of  pollution.  I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of 
anybody  in  this  House  in  his  desire  to  stop  pollution.  I  do  not 
impugn  the  motives  of  our  public-health  bodies  nor,  for  that 
matter,  of  our  "public-health  bodies,"  despite  their  unnatural 
ma.squerade. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  we  return  fresh  from  our  recess  we 
can  all  get  together  on  a  rational  and  laudable  antipollution 
bill  which  conser\'ationlsts,  health  authorities,  taxpayers,  and 
public-spirited  industrialists  can  all  support  to  the  end  that 
what  rem.ains  of  the  clean  streams  and  pure  waters  of  this 
country  may  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 


Eggs  in  the  New  Deal  Basket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3, 1939 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  more  fallacy  of  the  New 
Deal  agricultural  program  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  huge 
losses  that  have  been  incurred  by  the  egg  producers  of  this 
country. 

The  following  figures  are  reported  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Price  of  eggs — cents  per  dozen 

1921 -  28.3 

1922 _ 25.0 

1923 26.5 

1924 26.  7 

1925 — - -  34  0 

1926 28.9 

1927 - - 25.  1 

1928 28.  1 

1929 - - - 29.  8 

1930 23.7 

1931 17.  6 

1932 14.  2 

Average  price  for  last  12  Republican  years 25.8 

1933 13  8 

1934 17.  1 

1935 -„ 23  4 

1936 21  8 

1937 21.  3 

1939  "Jl"~~' --~~'"~"""""I"IZ...IZ„rr.I..I""    ( ' ) 

Average  price  for  first  6  New  Deal  years 19.6 

^Fill  in  price  you  get  for  your  eggs  today. 
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Eggs  avcrajred  6  cents  more  per  dozen  during  the  last  12 
Republican  years  than  in  the  first  6  New  Deal  years,  and 
10.1  cents  per  dozen  more  than  the  price  of  15.5  cents  today. 

Wisconsin  produced  799.100.000  dozens  of  eggs  in  the  past 
6  years.  If  Wisconsin  farmers  had  received  the  additional 
6  cents  per  dozen  that  eggs  averaged  during  the  last  12  Re- 
publican years,  the  egg  producers  of  Wisconsin  would  have 
had  $47,946,000  more  than  they  did  with  the  New  Deal  egg 
prices.  Eggs  averaged  31  percent  more  under  the  last  12 
Republican  years  than  during  the  first  6  New  Deal  years. 
These  15.5-cent-per-dozen  eggs  show: 

Egg  producers  of  the  United  States  received  $1,059,445,000 
less  during  the  hist  6  New  Deal  years  than  they  would  have 
received  if  thry  had  been  paid  the  prices  they  obtained  under 
the  last  12  Republican  years. 

The  price  of  eggs  was  27  cents  per  dozen  the  day  the  New 
Dealers  were  voted  into  power,  and  are  15.5  cents  per  dozen 

today. 

Mr.  Congressman,  how  many  dozen  eggs  did  your  constit- 
uents produce  the  past  6  years,  and  with  a  6-cents-per- 
dozen  loss,  what  was  their  total  loss? 

Mr.  Farmer,  how  many  dozen  eggs  did  you  produce  the 
past  6  New  Deal  years?  How  m.uch  money  would  you  have 
in  your  pocket  if  you  had  the  additional  6  cents  per  dozen 
for  the  eggs  you  have  produced  during  this  time? 

Secretary  Wallace's  suggestion  for  improvement  of  egg 
prices  is  to  have  Congress  lend  and  spend  and  increase  the 
public  debt. 

The  egg  producers  of  this  country  not  only  need  the  rich 
home  market  but  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  Federal 
competition  In  their  business,  where  thousands  of  chickens 
are  being  furnished  to  beginners  to  compete  with  poultry- 
men  already  established  in  the  business. 

The  first  5  months  of  1938,  88.304  dozen  shell  eggs  were 
imported,  and  during  the  first  5  months  of  1939  there  were 
149,424  dozen,  or  an  increase  of  70  percent,  even  during  the 
prevailing  low  prices. 


The  Farmer  Pays  the  Freight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3.  1939 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  is  supposed  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer  and  also  to  furnish  food  to  the  underprivileged 
third  of  our  population. 

This  program  has  been  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
relief  rolls,  but  I  can  see  little,  if  any,  benefit,  so  far  as  agri- 
culture is  concerned. 

First.  Agricultural  products  are  purchased  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  be  bought,  and  given  away  now  through  the  blue- 
stamp  process.  ^   ^         ^  ^. 

Second.  Agricultural  products  purchased  do  not  seem  to 
represent  the  importance  of  the  agricultural  industry.  For 
example,  not  one  pound  of  cheese  has  been  purchased  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year,  though  the  price  of  cheese  has  been 
only  11'-  cents  per  pound,  or  only  a  little  over  one-half  the 
cost  of  production.  The  sum  of  $3,000,000  has  been  spent 
for  fluid  milk,  and  $12,000,000  of  milk  could  have  been  dis- 
tributed through  purchases  of  cheese. 

CONCLUSIONS 

First.  The  fanner  by  having  his  products  purchased  at 
from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  con- 
tributing from  25  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
people  on  relief  as  well  as  the  whole  population. 

Second.  No  man  can  say  that  this  administration  is  feed- 
ing the  poor,  when  the  farmer  is  making  such  a  large  con- 
tribution to  the  feeding  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 


Third.  No  one  can  expect  to  stabilize  agiicultural  prices 
with  funds  from  the  United  States  Treasury  that  represent 
1  to  1^2  percent  of  the  national  farm  income  when  we  are 
importing  agricultural  products  that  represent  10  to  21  per- 
cent of  our  national  farm  income.  We  may  "save  at  the 
spigot  but  lose  at  the  bunghole." 

Fourtli.  The  orange  and  blue  stamps  may  be  of  pohtical 
value  and  may  have  some  vote  appeal,  but  I  am  sure  the 
farmer  w'ould  like  to  see  a  program  with  a  little  more  of  a 
red.  white,  and  blue  basis. 

Fifth.  Let  us  use  this  food  for  our  2.240  foster  homes,  with 
a  population  of  242,000  dependent  children,  on  a  nonsec- 
tarian  basis  if  we  really  wish  to  follow  a  nonpohtical  feed- 
the-needy  program. 

Sixth.  Let  us  give  the  farmer  what  it  costs  him  to  produce 
this  food  supply  before  we  give  his  whole  market  away. 


The  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OK   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3. 1939 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House. 
I  voted  for  the  resolution  to  make  in  order  the  consideration 
of  the  so-called  housing  bill. 

I  voted  for  the  resolution  for  at  least  two  reasons:  First, 
because  I  feel  that  real  slum  clearance  is  badly  needed  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  aid  in  such  a  program 
even  as  it  has  aided  in  our  road  program.  I  feel  that  when 
the  social  benefits  are  taken  into  account  this  program  will 
pay  big  dividends,  not  only  in  dollars  saved  but  in  an  im- 
proved standard  of  Uving.  Second,  and  more  important 
than  any  other  reason.  I  voted  for  the  housing  resolution 
because  I  have  assured  the  people  of  my  district  that  I  would 
vote  for  a  housing  program. 

I  did  not  bring  much  to  Washington  with  me  but  I  did 
bring  a  reputation  for  keeping  my  promises.  I  intend  to 
take  that  reputation  back  to  Connecticut  with  me  unim- 
paired. It  was  stated  on  the  floor  that  a  vote  against  the 
resolution  was  a  vote  against  the  housing  bill,  and  I  believe 
that  that  statement  is  correct.  , 

The  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  was  not  perfect  but  I  honestly  believe  that  this 
House,  sitting  for  4  hours  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
could  have  amended  the  bill  so  that  it  would  have  been 
workable. 

The  housing  bill,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  was  painted  by  Members  who  spoke  against  it  during 
the  debate  on  the  rule.  Certainly  most  of  the  $800,000,000 
appropriated  for  Housing  will  be  returned  to  the  Government 
when  the  housing  bonds  are  retired.  No  one  will  claim  that 
these  bonds  will  be  permitted  to  default. 

The  subsidy  amounting  to  3*2  percent  of  the  amount 
allotted  for  .slum -clearance  projects  will,  of  course,  be  an 
expense  to  the  Government.  But  that  is  the  Government's 
contribution  to  make  possible  conditions  such  that  those  with 
low  incomes  may  live  in  decent  homes.  The  cities  make  their 
contributions  by  granting  tax  exemption  and  services  on  such 
projects. 

I  for  one  intend  to  give  extensive  study  to  the  subject  of 
slum  clearance  during  the  coming  recess  of  Congress.  I  hope 
to  visit  England  in  order  that  I  may  study  their  housing 
program.  I  intend  to  investigate  some  of  the  ugly  rumors 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  United  Spates  Housing 
Authority,  as  only  by  honest  and  efficient  administration  can 
'  this  program  be  conUnued.    We  will  deal  with  this  subject 
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early  npxt  year  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committe'e  will  bring  in  a  bill  that  will  be  approved 
by  the  House  and  by  the  country. 


Embargo  on  Sale  of  War  Supplies  to  Japan 
^         EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3, 1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CHINA  AID  COUNCIL 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remark^;.  I  include  a  letter  from  the  China  Aid 
Council,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  This  letter  is  an  indication  of 
the  trend  in  public  sentiment  toward  the  United  States  with- 
drawing her  support  from  a  violator  of  treaties. 

China  Aid  CottNCiL. 
Los  Angslea.  Cali/..  July  29,  1339. 

Hon    Lfk  E    C'ETrR. 

Curiareasvian.  Strrmteenth  District  of  California, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Grrni:  Wc  herewith  wish  to  advt.se  you 
that  we  have  recently  forwurdid  another  batch  of  petitions  to 
Washington  requesting  that  an  embargo  be  placed  en  the  sale 
o!  war  supplies  to  Japan.  To  date  44.729  persons  residing  in  Los 
Ank?eles  and  vicinity  have  signed  these  petitions.  This  i.-,  exclusive 
ol  the  petiiuus  which  have  been  forwarded  by  church  »'nd  o'her 
groups  The  action  of  these  44.729  citizens  has  been  followe'l  by 
IIH  labor,  civic,  fraternal,  and  patriotic  organiiiatlons  in  this  city 
and  vicinity  which  have  signed  resolutions  asking  slmiiar  action. 
These  politiuners  and  orKanizatlona  speak  in  behalf  of  300.000 
oT  our  local  re-^ldenU'^.  W-^  are  again  asking  that  when  the  neu- 
trality legislation  again  comes  before  Congress  yo\i  will  vote  In 
favor"  of  such  leglslHilon  as  shall  place  an  embargo  on  the  sale 
of  war  supplies  to  Japan 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ctiina   Aid  Cot;NCTL. 
By  IRVIN  E    Cline. 

Exccutivs  Secretary. 


The  Nation's  Balance  Sheet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  statement: 
The  S'atton's  balance  aheet.  June  30.  1919 
(From  July  1.  1938,  to  June  30,  1939) 

The  Federal  Government  collected 16,657.823.625.59 

The  Pe<ter«l  Goverrvment  spent _     9,  268.  338. 030  54 

Leaving  a  gros.«!  deficit  of 3,  600.  514,  404.  95 

From  the  gross  deficit  deduct: 

Statutory  debt  retirement 58.  246.  450  00 

National  bank  note  reiirements 5,4^7,305.45 

Surplus  In  trust  funds,  gold  Increment,  sil- 
ver spignlcrage,  and  Government  check- 
ing accounts 884,  286. 173.  36 

Leaving  a  net  deficit  of 2.  652,  484, 476. 14 

Increase  In  public  debt. _ _. __.     3.274.792,095.66 

Debt  as  of  June  1939 40.439.532,411   11 

Pre-war  debt.  Mar  31,  1917 1.282  044,346.28 

FU^t  po«t-war  peak.  Aug    31.  1919 26.596,701.648.01 

Zncrease  since  1930 24,413.445,324.04 


James  A.  Farley 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  4  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  August  2), 

1939 


ARTICLE    BY    JAMES    E.    DUNNE    ENTITLED    "THE    STAR    OP 

FARLEY • 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
James  E.  Dumie  relative  to  Hon.  Jafncs  A.  Farley, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  STAR   OF   FARLET 

Neptime  Is  supposed  to  control  the  .seas.  To  Mars  Is  imputed 
re.sponolbihty  for  wars  and  disasters.  When  these  planot.s  are 
opposite  each  other  In  their  urbils,  a  stru^^gle  for  dumiiiancc  13 
rtpu'ed  to  take  place.  Lately  those  planets  are  said  to  have  been 
in  this  contending  position,  and  some  nstrolcgy  students  have  been 
led  to  attribute  the  thr.^  recent  my.sterious  submarine  disasters 
to  that  'war  '  in  tlie  great  space  of  the  universe. 

Undercurrents  of  the  seas  are  Indeed  rough  and  uncertain. 
The  political  seas  no  less  so. 

Manv  brave  hearts  are  asleep  In  the  political  deep,  to  be  Joined 
anon  by  others. 

The  planets  of  Washington,  for  the  most  part,  are  opposite  one 
ano:h?r  In  their  orbits. 

Sc  far  as  Insurance  f^oes,  there  Is  one  planet  In  the  Capital  galaxy 
shinir'.g  out  more  eflulgently  than  all  the  rest.  For  all  we  know, 
the  ccurse  of  this  planet  may  be  mapptd  in  the  great  chart  that 
orders  iho  Inscrutable  travels  of  the  worlds  out  there  in  the  vague 
unknown. 

James  A.  Pfirlev! 

Dtspite  contention  from  other  political  planets,  that  star  Is  oa 
rise. 

C.MiTER  Glass  speaks  of  James  A.  Farley  as  "one  man  who  keeps 
his  word." 

Carter  Glass'  words  are  always  appreciated,  and  the  record  of 
J.imei  A.  Parley  speaks  for  Itself.  Parley  has  never  been  known  to 
breflk  the  faith. 

The  Gallup  polls,  authoritative  In  the  past  as  barometers  of 
public  sentiment,  show  James  A.  Farley  the  choice  cf  many  to 
carry  the  D>"raocratlc  banner  In  the  next  national  election.  Yet 
James  A.  Farley  has  not  Indicated  his  candidacy. 

James  A.  Farley  Is  a  proven  friend  of  the  in  urance  business. 
We  turned  back  the  pages  of  tho  years  In  the  Index  the  other 
day.  and   this  last  fact— James  A.  Farley's  good   7.:11   toward   the 
Insurance  business — stocd  out  like  a  beacon  In  lowcrmg  clouds  of 
black. 

That  Is  why  It  '•an  be  snld  that,  so  far  a.«  insurance  goes,  there 
is  one  planet  In  the  capital  galaxy  that  is  burning  into  the  public 
consciousness. 

In  Octuber  1936.  James  A    Farley  wrote  a  special  article  which 
was  copyrighted  by  the  Index. 
HH  words  of  thofp  days  are  worth  repeating  now. 
It  wUl  be  recalled  that  certain  prominent  Republicans  Induced  a 
national  c.isp  of  Jitters  by  casting  doubt  upon  the  credi:  of  the 
in.surance  business  if  they  lost  the  election. 
Spoke  Parley: 

"The  statement  has  been  made  and  repeated  often  during  this 
campaign  •  •  •  that  the  policies  of  the  •  •  •  adminis- 
tration had  threatened  the  Insurance  structure  of  the  United 
States. 

"Granting  that  It  was  made  not  In  all  honesty  but  for  campaign 
purpi^ses  it  was,  nevcrtheles.-^,  an  indictment  of  an  industry  which 
has  a  larger  stake  In  ihe  future  of  America  than  any  other  and  for 
that  rea:ion  it  was  dangeroiis  and  Inflammatory.  It  was,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  recognized  as  such  by  Insurance  men  generally,  so  that 
explanations  and  alibis  have  been  the  order  ever  since, 

•E.xplanations  cannot,  however,  undo  the  damage  that  was  done. 
Every  insurance  man  knows,  through  the  testimony  of  his  own 
files  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  became  alarmed  when 
the  attack  upK>n  the  safety  of  Insxirance  was  first  made  and  that 
despite  the  general  disclaimers  some  scars  have  undoubtedly  been 
left  In  the  public  mind "' 

James  A  Farley  said  in  that  copyrighted  article  In  the  Index  for 
October  1936  that  he  did  not  believe  the  utterance  of  such  state- 
ments contributes  to  the  national  welfare.  He  did  not  believe  that 
a  national  political  campaign  is  an  excuse  for  attacks  upon  the 
cretlit  and  reputation  of  any  person,  "much  less  a  business  which 
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through  the  investment  of  billions  of  dollars  has  aided  the  progress 
of  the  Nation."  Mr.  Parley  warned  that  we  must  remember  that 
even  In  election  years,  we  cannot  tear  down  the  advances  vhich 
have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  any  party  or  group  of  men. 

"No  wonder."  he  observed  then,  "that  in  other  years  business 
of  all  sorts  went  into  a  decline  during  the  season  of  greatest 
political  activity." 

Mr.  Farley  continued: 

"I  would  like  to  return  for  t^moment  to  the  question  of  Instir- 
nnce  stability.  In.=urance  men  realize  even  more  than  laymen,  I 
believe,  how  close  to  disintegration  their  Industry  was  In  1932  and 
1933.  We  are  all  familiar  with  what  happened  to  the  banks. 
Those  in  the  Insurance  field  know  that  their  companies  could  not 
have  resisted  the  waves  of  the  depression  if  they  had  swept  in 
much  longer." 

Tlie  Postmaster  General  said,  "The  work  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
banking  structure  •  •  •  prevented  the  Insurance  companies  from 
BUflering  a  similar  fate.  Every  thinking  man  knows  that  this  is 
true  for  if  our  banking  system  liad  collapsed  beyond  repair  the 
next  to  go  would  have  been  liisurance.  The  two  are  too  closely 
Intertwined  for  one  to  stand  without  the  other." 

Mr  Farley  described  the  situation  which  necessitated  bringing 
relief  to  "our  insurance  companies."  He  recalled  that  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1933  the  mortgage-loan  field  was  not  c^ly 
paralvzed  but  in  extremis.  Millions  of  home  owners  who  had 
bou-ht  homes  in  good  faith  and  in  expectation  of  that  ••prosper- 
ity" which  they  were  promised  by  President  Hoover,  found  that 
they  could  no  longer  meet  payments  on  their  residences.  In  the 
enrine  and  early  summer  of  1933  foreclo-sures  were  getting  pro- 
gre.sslvely  worse.  In  June  of  that  year  1,000  homes  a  day  were 
Eoing  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer. 

"A  larpe  proportion  of  insurance  funds  has  been  for  years  and 
Etill  is  invested  in  first  mortga-es."  Mr.  Farley  remarked.  'Not 
even  the  strongest  companies  could  have  continued  protecting 
themseUes  against  the  forced  sales  that  were  going  on.  Had 
nothln<-  been  done  to  check  the  volume,  insurance  company  port- 
folios would  have  been  loaded  down  with  frozen  assets. 

"Into  this  breach  was  thrown  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion The  homes  of  more  than  1.000.000  Americans  have  been 
refinanced  by  the  Government  and  an  equal  number  of  Invest- 
ments that  were  causing  Insurance  men  sleepless  nights  have  been 
replaced  by  Government  Interest-bearing  bonds." 

In  the  farm-mortgage  field  similar  aid  was  extended.  Here,  too. 
Mr  Farley  reminded,  in  the  period  before  the  depression  the 
investments  of  insurance  companies  had  been  heavy.  Acricul- 
Jural  ^alSes  had  been  boosted 'to  unsound  levels  by  thoughtless 
national  administrations.  The  farmers  could  not  keep  up  their 
SSllgatlons  and  the  insurance  companies  could  not  reahzc  on  the 

'"••MoieThan^r  insurance  man,"  WTote  the  Postmaster  General 
-has  reason  to  remember  that  period  when  Indignant  farmers  iiot 
onlv  halted  foreclosure  proceedings  but  threatened  physical   vio- 
lence to  Insurance  men  who  were  merely  carrying  out  their  duty  to 
the  DoUcvholders  of  their  companies, 
tne^poiicynoi^^^^  the    Farm    Credit    Administration    the    log 

1am  in  this  lending  field  was  broken.  Thousands  of  farm  mort- 
iaRes  have  been  refinanced  and  benefited  not  only  the  o^^'ner  of  the 
fand  hut  the  companv  which  held  the  mortgage.  The  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have,  moreover,  enabled  Insurance 
compani.-s  to  get  some  return  out  of  farm  properties  which  they 
were  forced  to  take  in  through  nonpayment." 

Mr  Farley  concluded  that  In  the  light  of  facts  revealed  in  his 
rrticle  it  was  fundamental  that  the  administration,  rather  thari 
havine  damaged  the  credit  of  any  Insurance  company,  had 
saved  every  company  in  the  United  States  from  a  fate  which 
thev  would  not  like  to  contemplate.  He  said  specific  action  had 
helped  Insurance,  that  general  action  up  to  that  time  "helped 
us  all  "  and  It  Is  as  a  nation  that  we  go  forward. 

Politics  Is  a  word  that  has  dropped  Into  disrepute,  but  It  really 
means  "the  science  of  government."  James  A.  Farley  is  todays 
ereatest  governmental   scientist. 

In  his  own  circle  there  are  those  who  resent  his  matchless  candor, 
his  unassailable  honesty,  his  admirable  truthfulness,  his  Insistence 
upon  old-line  American  principles  and  his  unshakably  solid  views 
on  important  fundamental  subjects,  which  have  adorned  his  repu- 
tation so  nobly  and  won  for  him  the  trust  of  the  rank  and  fUe 
of  the  American  people.  ^  *i.  *.      •  v.* 

Mr  Farley's  record,  reputation,  and  character  are  such  that  might 
well  be  expected  to  arouse  political  Jealousy  among  ambitious 
blrwlgs  who  could  not  by  the  farthest  stretch  of  Imagination 
claW  the  same  attributes  for  their  own.  It  is  these  who  would 
attempt  to  edge  Mr.  Farley  more  and  more  Into  the  background — 
Jim  Farley,  without  whose  great  efforts  not  one  of  those  who  in- 
Bensibly  envy  him  would  be  in  the  public  eye  today. 

In  the  public  eye     •     •     •. 

A  number  of  those  who  ungratefully  obscure  the  light  of  the 
Postmaster  General  are  but  cinders  In  the  public  eye. 

TTie  average  man  does  not  long  suffer  such  cind?rs. 

The  average  insurance  man,  as  well  as  the  average  layman, 
knows  that  Farley  is  sound,  trustv.orthy,  faithful  to  his  word  at 
everv  turn. 

With  leadership  vested  in  him.  the  country  would  be  safe. 

For.  as  he  has  cald.  It  is  as  a  nation  that  we  go  forward. 

And  that  does  not  mean  in  groups,  one  group  against  another, 
with  rights  of  one  ctu-taUed.  the  rights  of  another  expanded  un- 
justifiably. 


Mr  Parley  thinks  in  terms  of  what  is  best  for  the  whole  Nation. 
Solid,  clear  thinking,  representing  the  true  measure  of  a  great 
man,  propels  his  star  zenith  ward. 


Lutheran  Youth  at  New  York  World's  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  4  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  August  2), 

1939 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.     HENRIK     SHIPSTEAD.     OP     MINNESOTA, 

JUNE   25,   1939 


Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  a 
very  illuminating  address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  ShipsteadI  before  a  national  gathering 
of  Lutheran  youth  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  on  June 
25,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  highly  honored  by  your  Invitation 
to  be  In  this  forum  to  address  you  this  afternoon. 

Living  as  we  do  in  the  mightiest  democracy  of  the  world  there 
has  been  brought  to  this  world's  exposition  In  this  city  the  con- 
tribution of  practically  every  nation  of  the  world,  bringing  the 
best  man  has  produced  in  all  lands  and  what  he  plans  or  dreams 
to  do  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

What  tomorrow  has  In  store  for  the  world  we  can  only  surmise 
by  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  past.  Great  advancement 
has  been  made  In  human  endeavor,  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
the  field  of  production.  We  have  mass  production  of  goods  and 
crops  as  well  as  of  Ideas.  We  seem  to  be  better  equipped  to  dis- 
tribute Ideas  than  our  production  of  goods. 

We  have  the  record  of  ancient  civilizations  and  ancient  culture, 
the  magnificence  of  Greek  and  Roman  cities  of  centuries  ago. 
The  modern  American  skyline  of  our  cities  gives  testimony  to 
the  constructive  genius  of  our  artisaiis. 

The  story  of  ancient  civilization  so  far  as  they  are  recorded  In 
history  gives  us  some  indication  of  the  reasons  for  their  fall  and 
decay. 

It  is  evident  that  the  message  of  nearly  2,000  years  ago  bringing 
peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will"  has  cheered  the  hearts  and 
lightened  the  paths  for  millions  of  human  beings. 

Nevertheless  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  men  has  still  a 
long  way  to  go  before  it  will  control  the  relations  between  nations. 
If  we  can  believe  the  records  of  history,  we  can  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  advancement  has  been  made  to  Invoke  the 
doctrine  of  good  will  among  men  and  little  to  extend  peace  among 
nations. 

The  oldest  treaty  of  peace  among  nations,  of  which  there  Is  a 
record,  was  signed  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Rameses 
n  which  date  is  Tybl  21.  and  seems  to  corre.«:pond  to  November  28. 
1279  B.  C.  The  treaty  is  now  nearly  42  centuries  old  and  in  view 
of  recent  events  shows  there  is  very  little  new  in  diplomacy  and 
in  International  relations. 

For  instance.  In  that  treaty  there  was  to  be  "open  diplomacy, 
openly  arrived  at."  The  treaty  goes  on  to  say  "there  shall  be  good 
peace  and  brotherhood  between  us  forever"  and  also  their  descend- 
ants and  successors  to  the  throne.  

Next  comes  the  clause  for  military  alliance.  The  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment should  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Kheta,  in  case  they  are 
attacked  and  vice  versa. 

"The  king  of  either  nation  need  not  personally  enter  the  con- 
flict, but  shall  send  his  soldiers  and  chariots  to  help  the  Hlttltes." 
This  treaty  was  signed  between  Tarte  Sebu  and  Rameses,  the 
ambas-Tadors  of  the  King  cf  the  Hlttltes  and  the  King  of  Egypt, 
respectively,  who  negotiated  for  the  principals.  Tills  treaty  of 
peace,  for  mutual  security  forever,  lasted  30  years,  which  is  an 
unusually  long  time  in  such  cases. 

Since  that  time  up  to  the  present,  the  rule  of  force,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  has  been  a  controlling  factor  in  all  peace  treaties 
on  international  relations.  Instead  of  Justice  and  mercy. 

We  often  wonder  why  the  message  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  has 
not  reached  further  into  the  acts  of  men  and  nations.  However, 
we  must  remember  we  have  had  a  long  way  to  go. 

Wci  have  come  a  long  way  In  2.000  years,  and  we  have  still  far 
to  go.  We  must  remember  that  2,000  years  ago  90  percent  of 
hurnanlty  was  In  slavery  *     „  ^  *i. 

The  people  were  vassals  of  rulers  who  owned  and  controlled  tne 
government,  held  all  the  wealth,  and  exploited  90  percent  of  their 
I   populations  as  slaves. 
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Into  that  state  of  sorietv  rarr.e  the  revolutlon.iry  doctrine  of  the 
rr.iire  of  Peace.  lX5rn  In  Bethlehem,  that  all  men  were  the  chU- 
drc'i  of  the  fame  Divine  Father  and  therefore  were  brothers. 

•Hiut  mes.'^'ige  £a:d  that  all  men.  before  the  Judirnient  seat  of 
t»f  Almlghtv.  ir.u:st  answer  on  the  basts  of  equality  for  their 
th.nwhn  and  deeds  whether  their  eUtion  in  life  was  high  or  low. 
ric'.:  vT  poor,  freemen  or  slaves 

Tills  meant  erualitv  in  divine  law  for  the  slave  aa  well  as  for 
the  freesnian  Thu,  doctrine  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of 
existing    economic,    religious,    and    political    Institutions    of    that 

'  It  became  the  relielon  of  the  lowly.     It  gave  hope  and  consola- 
tlc  n  in  this  life  and  assurance  of  et»'mal  salvation  ' 

This  d-'ctrlne  resulted   In   centuries  of   religious  wars  and   the 
soil   of  every   Innd   firanK   the   blood   of   the   millions  of   martyrs    ^ 
who  have  died  for  their  faith  1 

As    time    p:i?sed   on.    this    religious   doctrine,    of    the    Pr'.nce    of    , 
Peace    the  brotherhood  of  man.  became  more  or  less  accepted  by 
hunianltv  i.T:ri  h'v'.ng  been  accept.cd.  it  led  to  the  next  step  which 
wa.^  the  desire  for  political   equality  pnd  freedom. 

Men  said.  If  all  men  are  equal  before  the  Judgment  seat  of  the 
Almighty,  why  should  they  not  sund  on  the  besis  of  equality 
bef'  r.'  the  law  of  the  land?  ,    ,     , 

riM.s  question  rfsultrd  in  more  centuries  of  war  for  political 
freedom.  Again  the  soil  of  every  land  drank  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  who  died  for  human  freedom  and  equality  before  the 
bur  cf  civil  law. 

The  flrst^settlrrs  coming  to  America,  came  here  to  escape  the 
persecution  of^  governments  who  denied  them  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom.  ... 

Tliev  settled  In  various  parts  of  the  country  and  It  Is  a  strange 
paradox  that  afvr  they  had  settled  here,  they  started  religious 
persecuticn  and  were  in  many  respects  as  Intolerant  as  had  been 
their  persecutors  in  Europe. 

For  300  years  there  was  no  religious  liberty  on  American  soil. 
There  was,  to  som"  extent  toleration  In  some  of  the  colonies, 
such  as  In  Maryl.-.nd  nnd  Pennsylvania,  due  to  the  Influence 
of  Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Penn. 

But  real  political  and  religious  freedom  was  not  known  until 
after  the  American  Revolution  and  on  a  week  from  next  Tues- 
day. It  will  be  163  year<5  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  wTitten  on  July  4.  1776. 

Thib  Is  the  first  "time  in  history  that  a  political  document  had 
been  agreed  to  by  a  political  government  recognizing  the  right 
of  an  Individual  to  have  political  freedom  on  the  basis  of 
equality  with  all  men. 

I  quote: 

"We  hr>ld  th«»se  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all  m^n  are 
created  equal,  that  thry  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happ'nr^." 

Pollcwtnr  the  Revolution  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
was  ordT.ned  and  established 

However,  religious  Intolerance  and  persecution  had  continued 
and  the  Con.*tltutlon  could  not  be  ratified  by  several  of  the 
States  until  assurances  were  given  that  the  first  amendment 
should  bo  adopted,  guaranteeing  religious  liberty  and  freedom 
for  all  men 

This  provision  ventured  upon  a  new  experiment  and  estab- 
lished a  principle  for  the  relation  of  church  and  state,  which 
had   never  bofore  been  Incorporated  Into  a   national  constitution. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  political  history,  freedom  of 
ccnscience.  the  right  to  worslilp  God  according  to  dlcUtes  of  one's 
own  conaclenre  was  puarunte'  .1  protection  for  all  men  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  St7  es. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  later  generations  have  fully  realized  the 
price  that  humanity  paid  down  through  the  ages  for  this  political 
and  religious  freedom  that  we  enjoy  here. 

I  sometimes  think  that  having  cost  us  nothing,  we  do  not 
prize  It  as  highly  ncr  chorlsh  It  as  we  should. 

We  believe  this  provision  of  the  constitution  to  l>e  In  complete 
harmony  wlUi  Dlvme  law  and  to  be  the  same  principle  that  we 
find  prticlalmed  in  the  Lutheran  Confession  of  1530.  and  if.  con- 
sistently adhered  to.  guarai.tces  religious  liberty  to  every  form  of 
religion  which  Is  not  in  violation  of  public  morality. 

Having  Inherited  it  and  Ijelng  permitted  to  enjoy  it  under  the 
Constitution,  let  us  not  forget  our  responsibility  In  preserving 
thesT  liberties  at  a  time  when  they  are  again  being  challenged 
tliroughout  the  uxrld. 

We  are  protecte<l  in  our  own  country  by  a  Constitution  that 
limits  the  power  of  the  majority.  If  the  majority  should  at  any 
time  vnsh  to  persecute  any  faith  or  race,  the  duty  of  our  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution,  is  to  protect  all  and  determine 
for  none. 

W^latevcr  political  and  religious  liberty  men  enjoy  upon  this 
earth  has  been  achieved  through  the  teaching  of  the  lowly 
Nazarene. 

Under  the  benign  Irifluence  and  the  fulfillment  of  these  liber- 
ties, humanity  was  set  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  Its  own 
conscience  in  religious  matters  as  well  as  In  government. 

As  a  result  htimantty  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  dark  ages.  The 
arts  and  sciences  and  education  have  flourished,  and  man's  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  while  not  as  yet  complete,  has 
advanced  to  a  greater  height  than  ever  tsefore  In  human  history. 

However  ^'p  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Avarice  and  greed  still 
corrupt  the  hearts  of  men  and  nations. 


As  a  result  we  have  both  domestic  and  international  strife  in 
every  land,  resulting  In  wars,  depression,  persecutions  of  minori- 
ties not  protected  as  we  are  by  a  form  of  government  under  a 

^°The  foundation  of  human  freedom  is  threatened  now  throughout 
the  world.  Nations  that  have  taken  much  by  force  want  to  ke.-p 
what  they  have  taken.  Nations  who  have  little  and  from  whom 
ha'^  b-en  taken,  want  to  take  what  they  do  not  now  have. 

in  either  case  the  power  to  take  Is  sanctioned  by  IntcmnMonal 
law  While  a  great  deal  of  Jus'ko  hits  been  established  In  the  vari- 
ous countries  between  Individuals.  International  law  is  still  the  law 
of  the  Jungle,  because  It  grants  to  him  who  can  take  the  right  to 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  present  conditions  In 
Europe  and  mu-h  of  the  world  elsrwh.-re  are  distinctly  the  product 
of  the  war  and  peace  treaties.  so-ca!l.  d.  that  ended  thf-  World  War. 

The  conditions  in  Germany  to  which  so  many  object  were  con- 
ceived at  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  were  finally  developed  in  the 
hard  treatment  given  the  prematurely  bom  Weimar  Republic^ 

Had  common  sense  ruled  nt  Versailles,  all  mankind  would  have 
been  fpart-d  much  trouble  Billions  spent  for  armament  after  a  war 
that  was  to  end  war  would  have  been  put  to  better  use.        ,  ,  ,    ^ 

This  world  Indeed,  would  have  been  a  better  place  In  which  to 
live  Democracies.  Instead  of  being  now  bes»t  by  many  powerful 
enemies,  would  have  gained  in  the  German  Republic  a  fine  pillar  of 

support.  ,     ,^  I 

Thp  hateful  persecution  of  mlnorlttes  now  going  on  In  Europe  Is 
undoubtedly  the  fruit  of  the  seeds  of  hate  planted  by  the  majority 
at  Versailles  and  spread  in  tho  fertile  soil  of  the  oppressed  minority 
by  the  administration  of  the  treaty. 

The.se  cruel  persecutions  we  now  abhor  in  others  and  rigntly 
so  We  do  abhor  these  things  as  emphatically  as  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  in  the  Senate  abhorred  and  re- 
pudiated an  effort  to  make  us  a  party  to  a  treaty  of  oppression 
that  would  threaten  western  civilization  and  Jeopardize  the 
Bovf-reignty  of  the  United  S'^ates.  ' 

We  abhor  no  less  the  present  dictators  In  control  of  govern- 
ment that  make  these  purges  and  persecutions  possible  and  are 
determined  that  such  Ideas  shall  not  find  root  on  American  soil. 

The  question  forced  upon  us  is  how  shall  we  keep  these  ideas  of 
government  from  finding  root  in  American  soil. 

Manv  people  In  this  country,  speaking  over  the  radio  and 
through  the  pre.ss.  would  have  us  believe  that  the  way  to  save 
democracy  Is  to  go  to  war  again  to  save  democracy. 

The  propaganda  to  get  us  into  the  next  war.  if  and  when  it 
comes,  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  as  ably  executed  In  the 
last  few  years  as  it  was  during  the  period  of  1915.  1916.  and  1917. 

I  cannot  see  how  our  going  Into  that  war  saved  democracy. 
Th^re  Is  less  dnmocracy  in  the  world  now  than  before  the  war. 

It  is  true  we  got  rid  of  the  Kaiser,  who  was  supposed  to  be  an 
autocrat,  and  In  getting  rid  of  the  Kaiser  we  had  the  help  of  the 
Russian  Czar  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

We  were  told  they  were  fighting  for  democracy,  too  The  dic- 
tators we  got  In  place  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  Kaiser  Wllhclm  11, 
I  do  not  think  are  an  improvement  over  these  we  got  rid  of. 

In  my  opinion  another  World  War  would  destroy  whatever 
democracy  there  Is  left  in  the  world. 

I  found  that  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  statesman  in  Europe 
and  therefore  they  are  trying  to  solve  some  of  their  problems  by 
peaceful  means. 

In  so  doing,  injustice  will  be  done.  Persecution  of  minorities 
will  occur.  But  a  world  war  will  multiply  these  by  a  million 
times  more. 

Many  good  people  say  we  must  do  something  to  stop  dictators. 
Very  well,  but  how  are  we  going  to  do  it  without  going  to  war? 

We  ask  these  people  what  they  will  have  when  the  war  Is  over. 

Will  everything  then  be  peaceful  and  serene? 

In  my  opinion  we  will  then  have  more  dictators  than  row,  and 
a  thousand  times  more  debt  than  now.  Millions  cf  voung  men 
dead,  and  more  persecution  of  minorities  than  now.  The  present 
troubles  of  the  world  are  due  to  the  last  war. 

The  problems  following  the  next  war  will  be  much  more  dllB- 
cult  and  human  suffering  far  worse.  ' 
I       Of  course,  these  people  tell  you  they  don't  want  war.     They  say 
they  want  peace,  but  they  are  so  anxious  for  peace  they  want  war 
to  prevent  a  future  war. 

That  is  the  kind  of  war  we  had  last  time.  That  is  the  kind  of 
a  war  they  would  get  us  into  now. 

Every  day  on  the  radio  we  have  these  peace  people  stirring  up 
emotions  of  the  people,  preparing  them  to  accept  the  theory  of 
necessity  of  war — In  order  to  have  peace. 

Europe  has  Its  own  peculiar  problems  that  only  Europe  can 
solve.    We  hope  they  can  solve  these  problems  without  war. 

We,  too.  have  our  own  pectiUar  problems.  We  do  not  ask 
Europeans  to  ccmc  over  here  and  settle  our  troubles.  We  must 
do  this  ourselves. 

We  have  plenty  to  do  here  We  have  ten  or  eleven  million 
people  out  of  work.  In  the  neighborhood  of  20,000,000,  young  and 
old.  directly  or  indirectly,  are  on  relief. 

Our  debts  are  increasing  by  the  billions.  Farmers  are.  generally 
speaking,  going  bankrupt.  Business  houses  are  being  supported 
by  customers  on  relief  rolls. 

This  has  all  to  be  paid  for,  so  taxes  are  eating  like  a  cancer  on 
the  body  politic. 

Haven't  we  enough  to  think  about  and  do  here?    I  think  we  have. 

Nevertheless  the  war  propaganda  persists.  Our  own  troubles  are 
no  longer  regarded  as  of  first  Impcrtance. 
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Our  first  duty  Is  said  to  be  to  save  democracy  In  Europe.  To  do 
this  they  say  wo  must  go  to  war. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  save  democracy  abroad  is  to  save  it  first 
at  home.  That  the  best  way  to  discourage  the  dictators  is  to  make 
cur  own  democracy  secure  by  solving  our  own  problems — to  show 
the  world  how  well  democracy  can  be  made  to  work. 

And  so  by  force  of  example,  as  well  as  by  the  power  a  sound  pros- 
perity builds,  to  discourage  dictators  by  demonstrating  a  better  way 
of  life  to  the  unfortunate  people  who  suffer  under  tyranny. 

And  to  some  of  us  it  seems  further  that  unless  we  do  this  and  do 
It  without  waste  of  time  we  can  be  of  but  little  service  to  democracy 
or  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

I  believe  that  by  putting  our  own  house  in  order  we  can  best  dis- 
charge our  responsibility  and  duty  to  ourselves,  to  democracy,  and 
to  world  peace. 

We  can  best  do  this  by  practical  application  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  foundation  of  democracy. 
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Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  able  and  interesting  address 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Bridges  1  on  the  subject 
of  the  unemployment  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  paramount  problem  which  this  Nation  faces  today,  Is  the 
problem  which  has  existed  since  the  present  administration  came 
to  power  In  1933      It  is  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

Until  that  problem  Is  solved,  until  the  vast  army  of  idle  men 
and  women  are  restored  to  usefiil  work,  there  can  be  no  real 
prosperity  in  the  United  States.  ^  .    ^ 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
there  are  today  more  idle  workers  in  the  country  than  there  were 
in  1935  4  long  years  ago.  These  figures  show  that  the  average 
number'  of  unemployed  for  the  12  months  of  1935  were  10.652,000. 
Durir.g    the    brief    revival    of    1937    unemployment    dropped    to 

7.706.000.  ^   ^ 

Today  the  number  of  unemployed  has  Increased  to  an  average 
cf  11  403  000  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year. 

That  to  my  mind,  is  the  greatest  indictment  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  policies  and  the  performance  of  the  New  Deal. 
When  we  say  that  a  man  is  unemployed,  we  say  two  other 
things.  A  man  out  of  employment  is  a  man  who  has  ceased  to 
produce  useful  goods  or  services.  Also,  a  man  out  of  work  has 
ceased  to  be  a  consumer  for  the  products  of  workers  who  are  still 

^"unemployment  Is  a  disease  that  feeds  upon  itself.  It  prostrates 
the  unemployed  worker  himself  and,  by  reducing  purchasing 
power   it  causes  other  workers  to  lose  their  Jobs, 

Like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  unemployment  has  hung  round 
the  neck  of  the  New  Deal  from  the  day  it  came  to  power. 

No  administration  ever  entered  upon  its  duties  under  better 
hopes  While  business  and  the  public  still  believed  in  the  promises 
which   had  been  made,   there   was  a  surge   of  public   hope   and 

Because  of  that  confidence  between  March  1933  and  September 
1933  at  a  period  when  we  were  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  depres- 
sion" unemployment  dropped  from  13.600.000  to  10.108.C00. 

The  failure  of  the  New  Deal  is  summarized  in  the  fact  that 
today  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  New  Deal  policies,  there  are 
more  men  out  of  work  than  in  the  September  of  the  first  year 
after  the  New  Deal  came  to  power! 

For  6  years  this  administration  has  been  treating  the  symptoms 
of  a  disease  and  has  done  nothing  to  cure  the  disease  itself. 
Why''  Because  In  the  name  of  reform  we  have  seen  millions  of 
workers  turned  out  in  the  street.  In  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
rats  we  have  burned  the  barn.  Such  destruction  can  never  be 
a  constructive  policy  and  I  condemn  it. 

To  secure  work  the  worker  mtist  find  an  employer  able  and 
willing  to  employ  him.  Labor  cannot  be  prosperous  unless  the 
employer  is  prosperous.  j      v,i  v. 

Yet  for  the  past  6  vears  we  have  seen  policies  pursued  which 
struck  at  the  confidence,  and  the  prosperity  of  business,  both 
great  and  small. 


The  New  Deal  created  unemployment  when  It  Imposed  on  busi- 
ness new  and  vexatious  taxes;  when  it  created  bureaucratic 
control  of  business  processes:  when  it  destroyed  business  con- 
fidence by  Incessant  attacks  on  business  practices;  when  it  tried 
by  every  means  In  Its  power  to  create  HI  will  and  mlsunderstand- 
iiig  between  management  and  labor;  when  It  adopted  the  program 
of  "tax  and  sj)end"  as  the  goal  of  the  apostles  of  the  New  Deal. 

I  should  like  to  quote  to  this  body  from  the  report  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  midwinter 
meeting  last  February. 

Said  the  council:  "The  executive  council,  numbering  many 
millions.  Is  seriously  affected  by  the  continuation  of  unemploy- 
ment and  adverse  business  conditions. 

"We  are  flrmlv  convinced  that  various  forms  of  Government 
spending,  either  In  the  distribution  of  relief,  or  In  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  work  projects  designed  to  supply  relief 
wages  to  unemployed,  can  only  serve  as  temporary  measures. 
They  cannot  and  do  not  provide  a  F>ermanent  solution  for  unem- 
ployment.    •     •     • 

"•  •  •  This  leads  to  the  Inevitable  conclusion  that  private 
Industry  and  business  generally  should  be  stimulated  so  that  the 
facilities  of  production  may  be  Increased  and  millions  more  work- 
ing men  and  women  may  be  employed. 

"The  executive  council  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  this  issue 
should  be  met  squarely.  All  should  understand  that  no  new  rules 
or  stipulations  will  be  promulgated  by  some  administrative  bureau 
other  than  the  rules  and  regulations  definitely  set  forth  in  regu- 
latory statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Such 
action  will  serve  to  help  business,  labor,  and  the  people  generally. 
Under  such  a  plan  industrial  management  would  be  accorded  the 
widest  opportunity  to  render  service  in  the  solution  of  our  un- 
employment problem." 

After  all  the  emphasis  that  has  been  laid  on  the  hours  and  wages 
of  labor,  after  the  Wagner  Act.  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  after 
all  the  bias  and  activity  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Boatd.  this 
statement  by  the  governing  committee  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  illuminating. 

It  shows  that  labor  Itself  realizes  that  It  has  been  given  only 
the  shadow  of  help  by  this  administration,  and  that  it  has  been 
denied  the  substance. 

To  me  it  recalls  the  trtiism  that  you  can't  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time. 

In  every  other  depression  of  which  I  have  knowledge  business 
suffered  and  emplojTnent  suffered.  But  In  every  other  depression 
the  native  genius  and  energy  of  the  American  people  was  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  the  Nation  back  to  an  Increased  prosperity. 
In  not  one  of  the  previous  depressions  was  employment  less  10 
years  after  the  depression  began. 

The  difference  between  this  depression  and  tho.se  that  went 
before  is  that  in  this  depression  the  Government  stepped  In  to 
demand  recovery  on  its  own  terms, 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  deny  that  there  is  merit  In  any 
of  the  proper  reforms  which  the  New  Deal  has  Instituted. 

Yet  with  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command,  I  insl.st  that  these 
reforms  and  the  methods  which  have  been  used  to  put  them  into 
effect  have  actually  hindered  the  recovery  which  the  Nation  sought. 
No  man  In  this  body  Is  more  opposed  to  the  exploitation  of  labor 
thanll.  I  have  always  believed  In  the  American  theory  of  quantity 
prodtictlon.  high  wages,  and  low  prices. 

Yet  the  New  Deal,  in  pursuit  of  theoretical  ends,  has  turned  from 
the  exploitation  of  labor  to  the  exploitation  of  those  who  give  the 
worker  employment. 

Legitimate  business  today  walks  in  doubt  and  fear.  It  regards 
its  Government  not  as  the  arbiter  of  fair  play  but  as  an  unstable 
tyrant  intent  on  the  destruction  of  private  business.  Not  only  Is 
business  laboring  under  a  multitude  of  new  taxes:  not  only  is  It 
buried  under  a  mass  of  reports,  questionnaires,  investigations,  and 
abuse  but  it  finds  itself  with  a  steadily  decreasing  market. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  strike  of  capital.  By  that,  of 
course,  is  meant  the  unwillingness  of  men  and  women  to  put  their 
savings  today  into  new  enterprises. 

That  fact  alone  is  a  biting  commentary  on  the  policies  that  have 
held  sway  during  the  past  6  years. 

Yet  we  all  know  human  nature  well  enough  to  know  that  money 
can  always  be  found  for  ventures  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of 
profit. 

Capital  itself  is  in  the  same  state  as  business.  It  now  knows 
enough  about  the  New  Deal  to  be  fearful  of  the  future.  It  will 
not  play  in  a  game  where  the  rules  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

There  is  however,  another  strike  which  Is  far  more  serlotis.  It 
is  the  consumers'  strike,  for  which  the  New  Deal  Itself  is  respon- 
sible. ^      .       , 

Tlie  public  today  is  restricting  Its  purchases  to  the  simple  neces- 
sities cf  life.  The  11.000.000  tinemplcyed.  of  course,  have  no 
option.  They  cannot  become  real  consumers  until  they  are  re- 
stored to  gainful  employment. 

The  remainder  of  the  public  are  conserving  their  resources 
against  the  day  when  the  spreading  tide  of  unemployment  may 
engulf  them. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  New  Deal  policies,  let  us  take  a 

glance  at  two  of  our  kev  industries.     The  New  Deal  glories  In  the 

I    fact  that  it  has  stimulated  a  rise  in  wage  scales.     Yet.  what  use 

are  high-wage  scales  to  the  worker  If  his  weekly  Income  does  not 

1   Increase? 
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Tor  Mamole.  today  In  the  Rteel  Industry  the  worker  Is  working 
only  24  hours  a  week  Today  In  the  automobile  field  the  worker 
la  working  only  3  days  a  week. 

—  This  Is  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  New  Deal  policies 
which  have  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  production  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker  ^».  >.  *». 

This  country  was  built  and  made  great  on  the  theory  that  the 
more  the  Individual  produced  the  more  he  could  earn  for  himself. 

That  was  the  program  which  gave  to  the  American  worker  the 
highest  living  stiiiidards  of  any  worker  In  the  world.  It  gave 
automobiles  and  pianos,  radios,  and  purchasing  power  to  the  Amer- 
ican worker,  to  make  him  the  envy  of  workers  of  other  lands. 

Studies  conducted  by  students  of  economics  show  that  during  the 
present  century,  at  least,  the  worker's  annual  Income  has  kept  pace 
with  the  value  of  the  goods  he  produced,  in  season  and  out  of 
season  ^    , 

All  the  New  Deal  ha.s  done  is  cut  down  the  productivity  of  the 
worker  while  it  increased  the  army  of  the  unemployed 

While  this  strange  and  alien  program  has  been  in  full  swing,  the 
New  Deal  has  Increased  the  national  debt  more  than  $20,000,000,000 
in  a  wild  fttt.  mpt  to  spend  it4.elf  Into  prosperity. 

With  that  part  of  the  debt  which  has  been  used  to  relieve  distress 
no  man  can  Justly  quarrel 

But  for  that  larger  part  of  t^e  debt,  which  has  been  used  to  cre- 
ate duplicating  and  multiplying  boards  bureaus,  and  commissions; 
with  that  part  used  to  control  and  whip  busmess.  to  create  competi- 
tion with  private  industry,  and  to  harass  the  employer,  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  employed  worker  alike,  have  a  Just  grievance. 

Every  dollar  added  to  the  national  debt  must  some  day  be  paid 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  wcrk?r.  the  consumer,  and  the  employer. 

The  only  way  that  business  can  pay  high  wages  and  high  taxes 
and  stay  In  business  is  to  add  Its  taxes  to  its  operating  cost  and 
reflect  this  In  higher  prices  to  the  consumer.  And  evt-ry  worker, 
whether  employed  or  unemployed,  is  a  consumer 

While  taxes  have  been  mounting  too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  money  paid  out  by  business  to  the  Govern- 
ment In  taxes,  is  money  that  cannot  be  used  to  Increase  pay  rolls  or 
to  give  useful  employment. 

With  11.000.000  workers  unemployed.  It  Is  high  time  that  those 
who  have  the  re.spor.sibility  for  national  policle.s  should  recognize 
the  folly  of  the  path  that  has  been  followed  during  the  past  6  years. 

It  la  time  that  we  call  a  halt  to  half-baked  experiments  on  busi- 
ness and  the  worker,  and  devote  sincere  attention  to  getting  back  on 
th*  road  to  sanity  and  safety. 

The  pollcv  of  the  New  Deal  has  been  to  give  lip  service  to  legiti- 
mate business  while  It  was  stabbing  business  in  the  back  In  the 
dark  alleys  of  the  New  Deal's  "kitchen  cabinet."  And  ll.OuO.OOO 
unemployed  workers  have  been  the  victims  of  the  continuing  plots 
against  American  business. 

To  continue  the  course  we  have  been  ptirsutng  Is  to  Invite  dis- 
aster. It  l.s  a  tribute  to  the  pood  sense  of  labor  and  management 
alike  that,  in  .spite  of  every  obstacle  and  every  discouragement,  they 
have  kept  the  wheels  of  Industry  turning  through  the  6  hectic 
years  we  have  passed  through.  It  Is  true  that  the  wheels  have  been 
turning  at  slower  speed  and  with  Increasing  difficulty.  It  is  true 
tliat  there  have  bet^n  heavy  casualties  in  the  ranks  of  business  &s 
wtU  as  in  the  ranks  of  labor.  But  the  great  machine  of  American 
bu.siness  has  continued  to  function. 

Yit  there  is  a  limit  to  the  strain  that  can  be  borne  by  every 
mechanism. 

The  cu.shlon  which  business  once  had  in  Its  surpluses  and  its 
reserves  has  been  worn  thin  by  taxes.  Its  markets  have  decreased 
a;i  the  purchasing  power  of  the  worker  has  decreaised. 

Before  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  are  Increased  by  further 
addition.^,  those  who  have  the  Interest  of  their  country  at  heait 
must  stand  together  to  change  the  policies  that  have  brought  us 
to  this  pass. 

Labor,  management,  and  the  public  alike  demand  that  govern- 
ment should  confine  Itself  to  governing,  and  leave  industry  free 
within  the  law  to  solve  the  problems  of  business. 

That  has  been  the  policy  which  has  brought  the  Nation  out  of 
everj-  previous  depression,  and  It  is  the  policy  which  the  New  Deal 
has  flouted  at  every  turn. 

A  great  President  ome  said  at  another  crisis  In  our  history  that  no 
nation  can  exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 

Tod.iy  It  Is  true,  as  Is  proved  by  the  critical  condition  of  Industry 
and  by  the  army  of  the  unemployed,  that  business  cannot  prosper 
half  slave  tind  half  free. 

The  chains  which  the  New  Deal  has  wrapped  about  American 
business  and  American  labor  must  be  stricken  off.  The  energies  of 
government  must  be  devoted  to  restoring  to  useful  production  the 
millions  now  stifferlng  the  heartache  of  imemplojrment  and  to  pre- 
serving the  security  of  those  who  are  now  emplo>-ed. 

We  have  about  us  all  the  means  for  recovery.  We  have  a  nation 
which  Is  rich  in  the  products  cf  farm  and  factory.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  wealth  to  draw  on  for  the  expansion  of  existing  indus- 
tries and  the  creation  of  new  ones.  We  have  a  great  army  of 
w^orkers  rer.dy  and  willing  to  produce  mere  so  that  there  may  be 
mere  to  divide. 

For  10  long  years  there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  work  to  be 
done,  of  new  houses  to  be  built,  of  factories  to  be  modernized,  of 
new  inventions  to  be  merchandised  All  that  is  lacking  is  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  and  honesty  of  government. 

The  New  Deal  has  forfeited  that  confidence. 


It  has  proved  Its  incompetence  to  grapple  with  unemployment. 

It  has  persecuted  business. 

It  has  split  labor  Into  warring  camps. 

It  has  arrayed  class  against  class. 

It  has  said  one  thing  and  done  another. 

It  has  assailed  the  cherished  ideal  of  a  government  with  coordi- 
nate powers. 

It  has  preached  a  gospel  of  scarcity  to  the  farmer  so  that  Nature 
Itself  has  rebelled. 

It  has  repudiated  Its  own  contract  on  Its  gold  notes,  and  it  ha« 
tried  to  divert  attention  from  its  own  failures  by  its  meddling  la 
the  affairs  of  Europe. 

All  over  this  land  a  cry  is  rising  to  restore  to  the  halls  of  state 
a  government  which  the  Nation  can  trust — a  government  which 
will  honestly  carry  out  the  pledges  which  it  makes  when  It  seeks 
Its  mandate. 

When  such  a  government  releases  the  energies  and  the  hopes  of 
America,  then,  and  only  then,  will  discontent  and  unemployment 
disappear. 

Governor  Aiken  of  Vermont 
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ARTICLE  IN  THE  BELLOWS  FALLS  (VT.)  TIMES  OF  JULY  13.  1939 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Bellows  Palls  (Vt.)  Times  of  July  13.  1939, 
entitled  "Vermont  Speaking." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

VERMONT    SPIAKINO 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Vermont  continues  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion— and  receive  the  affection — of  the  citizens  of  other  States  is 
because  Vermonters  seem  to  have  absorbed  the  staunchness  of 
their  hills  and  mountains  They  have  the  gift  of  brief  and  pointed 
speech.  Stubbornly  and  proudly  they  cHuj;  to  the  old  virtues — as 
wttnefs  their  rejection  in  1936  of  the  New  Deal — a  vote  which  won 
for  them  the  honor  of  the  charge  that  the  Union  had  seceded  from 
Vermont. 

A  combination  of  pithiness  and  taciturnity  seems  to  be  bred  In 
the  bones  of  most  Vermonters.  For  a  while  the  hard  common 
sense  of  these  Vermonters  may  be  bru.=hed  aside.  But  In  the 
end  it  triumphs.  Governor  Aiken,  like  the  late  President  Coolldpe. 
has  absorbed  these  qualities  which  seem  to  be  so  enduring. 
Bec;m.'«e  the  American  people  are  still  in  an  era  of  lllusioiis,  and 
still  have  fond  hopes  that  panaceas  will  be  found  which  will  solve 
th"lr  problems,  such  blunt  words  as  were  spoken  by  Governor 
Aiken  at  the  world's  fair  on  Sunday  will  fall  or.  many  deaf — or.  at 
least,  reluctant — ears.  "We  dont  believe  In  building  the  world  of 
tomorrow  on  a  foundation  of  debt. "  he  said,  referring  to  his  people 
In  the  Vermont  hills.  Hard  work,  thrift,  and  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  being  self -supporting  he  held  up  as  personal  Ideals. 

Cynics  may  say  that  Governor  Aiken  is  playing  the  role  of  the 
typical  antl  new  dealer — that  he  Is  consclousiy  building  up  for 
himself  the  "character"  of  being  the  exact  opp>osite  of  the  Presi- 
dent This  might  be  true  of  some  one  other  than  a  native 
Vermonter.  But  Governor  Aiken  by  nature  and  inclination  Is  the 
personification  of  all  that  Vermont  stands  for.  This  in  Itself  is 
the  antithesis  of  New  Deal  America.  In  fact,  even  his  method  of 
earning  a  living  is  typically  Vermont,  for  It  required  ingenuity. 
j)erslstence.  and  energy,  as  well  as  frugality  and  thrift,  to  create  a 
bu-^ineiw!  which  had  never  before  been  successfully  exploited  on  a 
large  scale  In  his  State,  the  propagation  and  distribution  of  wild- 
flowers.  The  storj'  is  that  he  started  on  a  borrowed  tlOO.  Today 
he  boasts  that  he  and  his  family  still  lire  on  much  less  than  the 
$5,000  salary  which  he  receives  as  Governor. 

This  augurs  badly  for  any  political  ambition."  which  he  may 
cherish.  The  professional  politicians  will  resent  him  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  Governor  who  would  publicly  admit  that  he  could  live 
on  much  less  than  the  State  was  paying  him?  Such  a  man  might 
even  try  to  reduce  salaries  and  other  expenses  drastically.  No 
wonder  the  new  dealers  would  like  to  see  Vermont  expunged 
frcm  the  Union.  The  vote  in  1936  was  bad  enough.  But  here  is  a 
Gm'emor  who  has  succeeded  through  thrift,  self-reliance,  self- 
respect,  energy,  and  eelf-denial  This  Is  a  personal  affront  to  the 
Great  White  Father  in  Washington,  with  all  his  munificence  and 
patemalisna.— New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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ARTICLES  ON  RESOLLTIONS  PROPOSING   AN  IN\'ESTIGATION 
OF  THE  MEXICAN  OIL  SITUATION 


FOLLOWS  BEroCES'   ACTION 

The  resolutions  were  introduced  after  Senator  Bridges  (Repub- 
lican, New  Hampshire)  read  to  the  Senate  last  week  newspaper 
reports  linking  the  name  of  Senator  GtJrFEY  (Democrat.  Pennsyl- 
vania) with  persons  who  negotiated  the  sale  of  oil  by  Mexico  Irom 
the  seized  properties. 


Wool  Products  I.alwling  Bill 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Reco.hd  three  brief  newspaper  articles 
relative  to  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  resolutions  proposing  an  investigation  of  the  Mexican  oil 
situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mexican  Oil  Probe  Resolutions  Killed  bt  Senate  Body— No  Facts 
Given  to  Justify  Expropriation  Inquiry,  Pittman  Reports 

Tlie  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  killed  today  two  reso- 
lutions for  an  Investigation  of  conditions  surrounding  the  ex- 
prcpriatlon  of  American  oil  properties  by  Mexico. 

Chairman  Pittman.  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  .said  the  committee  re- 
ported both  resolutions,  bv  Senators  Bridges,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Neely,  Democrat,  of  V.'est  Virginia,  adversely  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  "Neither  of  such  resolutions  was  properly  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

2.  "There  were  no  facts  stated  that  Justified  making  such  an 
Investigation." 

S' nator  Pittman  said  the  motion  for  the  adverse  report  was 
adopted    unanlmou.sly    by    the    committee    virtually    without    dls- 

cuE.'=lon.  ^       X      », 

The  resolutions  grew  out  of  newspaper  accounts  Senator  Bridges 

read  to  the  Senate  la.st  week  linking  the  name  cf  Senator  Guffey. 

Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  per^ns  who  negotiated  the  cale 

of  M'^xican  oil  seized  on  American  properties. 

Senator  Guffey.  who  had  said  he  desired   a  full  Investigation, 

was  absent   from  the  committee  room.  Senator  Pittman   said,   at 

the  time  of  its  decision. 

Senators  Reject  Oil  Seizltie  Proee— Foreign  Relations  Groltp 
Finds  No  Reason  for  Mexican  Inquiry 

By  unanimous  action,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
today  rejected  two  resolutions  which  would  have  created  a  special 
St-n-ite  committee  to  investigate  expropriation  of  American-owned 
Oil  lands  by  Mexico. 

The  resolutions,  sponsored  by  Senators  Neely  (Democrat)  of 
West  Virginia  and  Bridges  (Republican)  of  New  Hampshire,  came 
alter  Bridges  read  newspaper  stories  in  the  Senate  in  which 
Senator  Guffey  (Democrat)  of  Pennsylvania  and  officials  of  the 
Government  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  Mexico's  seizure 
of  the  oil  lands. 

SET  ASIDE  IN    2    MINUTES 

Senator  PrrrMAN  (Democrat)  of  Nevada,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  that  the  resolutions  were  indefinitely  set  aside  "in 
less  than  2  minutes  '  after  the  po.stponement  motion  was  entered 
by  Senator  Borah    (Republican)    of  Idaho. 

Pittman  said  the  committee  ruled  out  the  resolutions  on  two 
points: 

1.  "That  neither  of  the  resolutions  were  properly  before  the 
committee. 

2.  'That  there  were  no  facts  stated  that  Justified  this  com- 
mittee in  making  such  an  investigation." 

Pittman  explained  that  the  committee  felt  that  the  assertions 
read  by  Bridges  from  newspaper  stories  and  editorials  did  not 
Justify  a  special  Senate  committee  making  "an  investigation  of 
our  foreign  affairs." 

8F.N.\rE  Group  Bars  Guffey  Oil  Inquiry— Probe  op  Mexican  Deals 
Unjustified  by  Facts.  Committee  Holds 

W.«hington  August  2.— With  Senator  Borah  (Republican. 
Idaho)  taking' the  lead,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
today  killed  two  resolutions  for  an  investigation  of  circumstances 
puncunding  the  seizure  of  American  oil  property  by  the  Mexican 
Government. 

The  committee  decided  unanimously,  on  Borah's  motion,  that 
neither  of  the  resolutions  was  properly  before  it  and  that  no  facts 
were  stated  which  Justified  an  investigation. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  adjourns 
with  H.  R.  944,  which  is  titled  "Wool  Products  Labeling  Act 
of  1939."  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  a  rule 
for  consideration  of  the  legislation  by  the  House.  The  rule 
requested  is  an  open  rule,  with  such  allotment  of  time  for 
general  debate  as  the  committee  may  fix.  and  with  unre- 
stricted privileges  of  amendment.  A  companion  bill,  S.  162, 
by  Senator  Schwartz,  of  Wyoming,  has  passed  the  Senate 
since  the  filing  of  the  report  on  the  House  bill,  and  a  wool- 
labeling  bill  also  passed  the  Senate  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

Wool-labeling  bills  have  been  pending  in  the  House  and 
Senate  the  past  3  years.  Extensive  hearings  have  been  held 
on  these  bills  before  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Interstate  Commerce.  The  Senate  comittee  hearings  com- 
prise nearly  400  pages,  and  the  House  committee  nearly 
700  pages.  All  parties  interested  were  given  ample  time  in 
which  to  present  their  views.  The  demand  for  truth  in 
fabrics,  or  liber-identification  legislation,  has  been  growing 
for  25  years,  and  in  ever-incroa-sing  measure.  This  is  shown 
by  statements  made  before  the  committees  by  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Ciubs,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Farm  Guild,  and  various  consumer 
organizations.  The  demand  in  the  last  two  Congresses  has 
been  Nation-wide  and  persistent. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  would  see  fit 
to  report  a  rule  before  the  adjournment  cf  tliis  session 
of  Congress,  enabling  consideration  cf  the  legislation  at  the 
incoming  of  the  next  session,  but  this  hope  was  not  realized. 
It  was  objected  to  in  the  committee  that  the  legislation  is 
very  controversial.  It  would  be  singular  if  it  were  not.  It 
has  been  the  history  of  all  legislation  designed  to  protect 
the  consimiing  public  from  fraudulent  and  dishonest  busi- 
ness practices  that  it  was  very  controversial. 

The  original  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  enacted  only 
after  a  long  and  Nation-wide  controversy  over  that  type  of 
legislation.  After  being  30  years  on  the  statute  book  the 
act  was  materially  strengthened  by  the  last  Congress,  but 
only  after  a  fight  in  the  committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  House  extending  over  a  period  of  3  years. 
"Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together."  The  powerful  shoddy-clothing  industry  will  not 
submit  tamely.  The  history  of  this  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress is  ample  proof  of  their  ability  to  fight  back.  They 
want  to  label  their  goods  but  they  do  not  want  to  stand  be- 
hind the  label.  All  this  legislation  proposes  is  to  make  them 
stand  behind  it,  as  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  mast 
now  do  in  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  industries,  and  in  the 
stock  and  bond  industry.  Congress  at  this  session  pas-sed  a 
pure-seed  bill,  much  more  drastic  than  the  wool-labeling  bill, 
and  for  which  legislation  there  was  much  less  need. 

Under  leave  granted  I  shall  insert  the  committee  report  on 
H.  R.  944.  As  the  report  carries  in  it  the  bill  as  it  now  ap- 
pears on  the  calendar,  an  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  bill 
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section  by  section,  and  excerpts  from  statements  of  the 
representatives  of  the  great  national  organizations  endors- 
ing the  legislation  as  to  the  demand  and  need  for  the  legis- 
lation. I  shall  not  go  into  these  matters  in  my  introductory 
remarks.  I  shall,  however,  under  leave  granted  insert  a  let- 
ter from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
Senator  Schwartz  in  answer  to  two  objections  made  by  op- 
ponenrs  of  the  legislation,  one  being  that  the  provision  against 
importation  of  woolen  manufactures  in  violation  of  the  law 
would  be  impossibly  burdensome  and  unenforceable,  and  the 
othor  being  the  claim  that  the  legislation  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  cotton  industry. 

While  it  may  renew  man's  faith  in  his  fellows  to  see  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  shoddy-wool  clothing  in 
which  there  is  no  cotton  shedding  tears  before  a  congressional 
committee  over  the  injury  the  legislation  may  do  to  cotton, 
the  sponsors  and  endorsers  of  the  legislation  are  to  be  warned 
that  no  misrepresentation  will  be  overlooked  by  the  profiteers 
in  dishonest  clothing.  The  cotton  argument  is  simply  a  red 
herring. 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  these  and  other  objections  on  the  floor. 
The  action  of  two  great  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
in  reporting  the  legislation  after  3  years  of  study,  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  tWice  passing  such  legislation,  the  endorse- 
ment, year  after  year,  of  the  farm,  labor,  women's,  and  con- 
sumers' organizations  of  the  country,  representing  many 
millions  of  people,  entitle  the  legislation  to  consideration. 

IMPORTATION    OF   WOOL    KAC.S   FOR   AMEHICAN    CLOTHING 

I  desire  to  make  one  correction  in  the  report  on  the  bill. 
Under  the  heading,  'Need  for  the  Legislation,"  which  will  be 
found  in  the  early  part  of  the  report  following  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  is  the  statement  that  the  volume  of  wool  rags  imported 
from  Great  Britain  into  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  tex- 
tile ihdustry.  had  increa.'-ed  from  170.261  pounds  for  the  first 
4  months  of  1938  to  2.817.113  pounds  for  the  first  4  months  of 
1939.  an  increase  of  1.654  percent.  This  increase  is  attributed 
in  the  report  to  the  trade  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  a 
reduction  of  50  percent  in  the  tariff. 

My  attention  has  been  called  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  first  4  months  of  1937,  and  before  the 
tariff  reduction,  imports  of  wool  rags  from  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  3,336  551  pounds.  The  Secretary  attributes  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  rag  importations  to  a  corresponding 
rise  and  fall  in  the  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  the  United 
S.'ates.  and  he  supports  his  claim  by  tables  of  which  I  give 
herewith  only  the  summary: 

Sunimary  table 


Jonuiu-y  to  Apr  a.  inclu-^sive-- 

1937 

193!) 

1939 

Importe  of  wc¥>l  raw 

Pounds 
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110.30U.U0O 

Pounds 

170.  2e  I 
47.  SOO.  OU) 

Pound* 

ZM7.ni« 

C'Uii.'«iiu[>{it>a  >>f  raw  wool 

»i,  07u.  0(10 

It  will  be  noted  that  raw-wool  consumption  practically 
doubled  in  the  4-month  period  of  1939  over  1938.  while  wool 
rags  went  up  to  nearly  the  figures  in  1937.  I  accept  the 
Secretary's  figures.  The  important  fact  they  disclose  is  the 
enormous  consumption  of  imported  wool  rags  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wearing  apparel  for  the  American  people — wool 
rags  gathered  up  from  the  slums  of  European  cities  and 
worked  up  and  sold  as  w(X)l  garments  to  be  worn  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Tliese  rags  couid  be  garmented  and  sold  as 
100-percent  wool. 

It  is  confidently  anticipated  by  the  supporters  of  the  legis- 
lation in  the  House  and  in  the  coimtry  that  once  it  is  giver 
a  place  en  the  calendar  it  will  pass  overwhelmingly*. 

[  (H.  Rcpt.  907.  76th  Cong  .  1st  sess.) 

Wool  Products  Labixinc  Bill 
Mr.  M.«TiN  of  Colorado,  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  submitted  the  following  report  (to  accompany 
K    R    944) : 

Th<?  Committee  on  Intei-state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bUl   (H.  R.  944)   to  protect  producers,  maauiac- 


turers.  distributors,  and  consumers  from  the  unreveated  presence 
of  substitutes  and  mixtures  In  spun,  woven,  knitted,  felted,  or 
otherwise  manufactured  wool  products,  and  fcr  other  purposes, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  an 
amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill,  a.s  amended,  do  pass. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
a  substitute. 

The  substitute  Is  as  follows: 

•'That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wool  Products  Labeling  Act 
of  1939.' 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  act — 

"(.i)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individual,  pnrtncrshlp,  cor- 
poration, a.'^soclatlon.  or  any  other  form  of  business  enterprise, 
plural  or  singular,  as  the  case  demands. 

"(b)  The  term  'wool'  means  the  fiber  from  the  fleece  of  the  sheep 
or  lamb  or  hair  of  the  angora  or  cashmere  goat  (r.nd  may  Include 
the  so-calli  d  specialty  hbers  from  the  hair  of  the  camel,  alpaca, 
llama,  and  vicuna)  which  has  never  been  reclaimed  from  any  woven 
or  felte-.l  wucl  product. 

"(c)  The  term  'reprocessed  ^'ool'  means  th?  resulting  fiber  when 
wool  has  been  woven  or  felted  Into  a  wool  product  which,  without 
ever  having  l)een  utilized  In  any  way  by  the  ultimate  consumer, 
sub.sequently  has  been  made  Into  a  fibrous  state. 

■■(d)  The  term  ■reused  wool"  means  the  result in^j  fiber  when  wool 
or  reprocessed  wool  has  been  spun,  woven,  knitted,  or  felted  Into 
a  wool  product  which,  after  having  been  xised  In  any  way  by  the 
ultimate  consvimcr,  subsequently  has  been  made  into  a  fibrous 
state. 

"(e)  The  term  'wool  product'  means  any  product,  or  any  portion 
of  a  product,  which  contains,  purports  to  contain,  or  In  any  way 
is  represented  as  containing  wool,  reprocessed  wool,  or  reused  v.ool. 

"(f)  The  term  'Commission"  means  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

"(g)  T^e  term  'Federal  Trade  Commis-sion  Art'  means  the  act  cf 
Congress  entitled  'An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to 
define  ir.s  pow.'rs  and  duties,  and  for  other  jnirpcses.'  approved  Sep- 
tember 2G.  1914,  as  amended,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
approved  March  21.  1938. 

"(hi  The  term  'commerce'  means  commerce  among  the  several 
States  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
Slates  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  between  any  such  Teniiory 
and  another,  or  between  any  such  Territory  and  any  State  or  fo-elgii 
nation,  or  between  the  District  of  Colvimbia  and  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  foreign  nation. 

"(I)  The  term  Territory'  Includes  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  and  also  any  Territory  cf  the  United  States. 

"MISBR-^NDING    DECI-ARED    UNLAWFUL 

"Sec.  3.  The  Introduction,  or  manufacture  for  Introduction,  Into 
commerce,  or  the  sale,  tran.^portation.  or  distribution,  in  commerce, 
of  any  wool  product  which  Is  mlsbrandcd  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act  or  the  rules  and  regulations  hereunder,  is  unlawful  and 
shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  competition,  and  an  unfair  and  decep- 
tive act  or  practice,  In  commerce  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act:  and  any  person  who  shall  manufacture  cr  deliver  for  ship- 
ment or  ship  or  sell  cr  offer  for  srile  in  commerce,  any  such  wool 
product  which  is  misbranded  within  the  meaning;  of  this  act  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  hereunder  is  guUty  of  an  unfair  method 
of  competition,  and  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice,  in  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

"This  .section  shall  not  apply — 

"(a)  To  any  common  carrier  or  contract  carrier  In  respect  to  a 
wool  product  shipped  or  delivered  for  shipment  in  commerce  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  its  business:  or 

"(b)  To  any  person  manufacturing,  delivering  for  shipment,  ship- 
ping, selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  for  exportation  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  country  a  wool  product  branded  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  purchaser  and  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  such  country. 

"MTSBIl.*>n)ED    WOOL   PRODUCTS 

"Sec  4.   (a)   A  wool  product  shall  be  misbranded — • 
"(1)  If  It  is  falsely  or  deceptively  stamped,  tagged,  labeled,  or 
otherwise  Identified. 
j        "(2)   If  a  stamp,  tag.  label,  or  other  means  of  identification,  cr 
I    substitute  therefor  under  section  5,  is  not  on  or  aCiJced  to  the  v.ooI 
I   product  and  docs  not  show — 

"(A)  the  percentage  of  the  total  fiber  weight  of  the  wool  product, 
:  exclusive  of  ornamentation  not  exceeding  5  percent  of  said  total 
fiber  weight,  of  (1)  wool;  (2)  reprocessed  wool;  (3)  reused  wool; 
(4)  each  fiber  other  than  wool  if  said  percentage  by  weight  of  s'lch 
fiber  is  5  percent  or  more;  and  (5)  the  aggre<^ate  of  all  other  fibers: 
Prcnided.  That  deviation  of  the  fiber  contents  of  the  wool  product 
from  jjercentages  stated  on  the  stamp,  tag.  label,  or  other  means 
of  identification,  shall  not  be  mtsbrardina;  under  this  section  if  the 
person  charged  with  misbranding  provt-s  such  deviation  resulted 
from  unavcidable  variations  in  manufacture  and  despite  the  ex- 
ercise of  due  care  to  make  accurate  the  statements  on  such  stamp, 
tag.  label,' or  other  means  of  identification. 

■•(B»   the  maximum  percentage  of  the  total  weight  of  the  wool 

product,  of  any  nonfibrous  loading,  fllling.  or  adulterating  matter. 

"(C)  the  name  of  the  manufactiuer  of  the  wool  product  and  or 

the  name  of  one  or  mere  persons  subject  to  section  3  with  respect 

to  such  wool  product. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  wool  product  containing  a  fiber  other  than 
wool,  if  the  percentages  by  weight  of  the  wool  contents  thereof 
are  not  shown  In  words  and  figures  plainly  legible. 
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••(4)  In  the  case  of  a  wool  product  represented  as  wool,  if  the 
percentages  by  weight  of  the  wool  content  thereof  are  not  shown 
In  words  and  figures  plainly  legible,  or  If  the  total  fiber  weight  of 
Buch  wool  prodxict  Is  not  100-percent  wool  exclusive  of  ornamenta- 
tion not  exceeding  5  percent  of  such  total  fiber  weight. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  Information  required  in  this  section,  the 
Btamp.  tag.  label,  or  ether  means  of  identification,  or  substitute 
therefor  under  section  5,  may  contain  other  information  not 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission. 

"(c)  If  any  person  subject  to  section  3  with  respect  to  a  wool 
product  finds  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  its  stamp,  tag. 
label,  or  other  means  of  identification,  or  substitute  therefor  under 
Bection  5,  does  not  contain  the  Information  required  by  this  act.  he 
may  replace  same  with  a  substitute  containing  the  Information  so 
required. 

"(dl  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  requiring  designation 
on  garments  or  articles  of  apparel  of  fiber  content  of  any  linings, 
paddings,  stiffening,  trimmings,  or  facings,  except  those  concerning 
which  express  or  implied  representations  of  fiber  content  are  cus- 
tomarily made,  nor  as  requiring  designation  of  fiber  content  of 
products  which  have  an  Insignificant  or  Inconsequential  textile 
content:  Provided,  That  if  any  such  article  or  product  purports  to 
contain  or  In  any  manner  Is  represented  as  containing  wool,  this 
section  shall  be  applicable  thereto  and  the  information  required 
shall  be  separately  set  forth  and  segregated. 

"The  Commission,  after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  to  Interested  persons,  may  determine  and  publicly  announce 
the  classes  of  such  articles  concerning  which  express  or  Implied 
reprrfentations  of  fiber  content  are  customarily  made,  and  those 
products  which  have  an  Insignificant  or  Inconsequential  textile 
content. 

"AFFIXING  OF  ST.'iMP,  TAG,  LABEL,  OR  OTHER  IDENTIFICATION 

"Sec.  5.  Any  person  manufacturing  for  introduction,  or  first 
intrcduclng  into  commerce  a  wool  product  shall  affix  thereto  the 
Btamp.  tag.  label,  or  other  means  of  Identification  required  by  this 
act,  and  the  same,  or  substitutes  therefor  containing  identical  in- 
formation with  respect  to  content  of  the  wool  product  and  other 
Information  required  under  section  4.  shall  be  and  remain  affixed 
to  such  wool  product,  whether  it  remains  in  its  original  state  or  is 
contained  in  garments  or  other  articles  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
therefrom,  until  sold  to  the  consumer:  Provided,  That  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer  of  the  wool  product  need  not  appear  on  the 
Bubstitute  stamp,  tag.  or  label  if  the  name  of  the  person  who 
affixes  the  substitute  appears  thereon. 

"Any  person  who  shall  cause  or  participate  in  the  removal  or 
mutilation  of  any  stamp,  tag.  label,  or  other  means  of  identifica- 
tion affixed  to  a  wool  product  with  intent  to  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  act  Is  guilty  of  an  unfair  method  of  competition,  and  an 
unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice.  In  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

"ENFORCEMENT    OF    THE    ACT 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  herein,  this 
act  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com.misslon  under  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedure  provided  for  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mls.sion  Act. 

"The  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the  same  manner, 
by  the  same  means,  and  with  the  same  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  as  though  all  applicable  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  were  Incorporated  Into  and  made  a  part 
of  this  act:  and  any  such  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
Bhall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  provided  in  said  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  In  the 
same  manner,  by  the  same  means,  and  with  the  same  Jvirlsdlctlon. 
powers,  and  duties  as  though  the  applicable  terms  and  provisions 
of  the  said  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were  incorporated  into 
and  made  a  part  of  this  act. 

•The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  manner  and  form  of  disclosing  information 
required  by  this  act.  and  for  Eogregatlon  of  such  informatlcn  for 
difierent  portions  of  a  wool  product  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid 
deception  or  confusion,  and  to  make  such  further  rules  and 
regulations  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  this  act  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  administration  and  enforcement. 

••The  Commission  Is  also  authorized  to  cause  Inspections,  analyses, 
tests,  and  examinations  to  be  made  of  any  wool  products  subject 
to  this  act:  and  to  cooperate  with  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government,  with  any  State,  Territory,  or  possession,  or  with 
the  District  of  Columbia;  cr  with  any  department,  agency,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof;  or  with  any  person. 

"(b)  Every  manufacturer  of  wool  products  shall  maintain  proper 
records  showing  the  fiber  content  as  required  by  this  act  of  all 
wool  products  made  by  him,  and  shall  preserve  such  records  for 
at  least  3  vears. 

"The  neglect  or  refusal  to  maintain  and  so  preserve  such  records 
Is  unlawful,  and  any  such  manufacturer  who  neglects  or  refuses 
to  maintain  and  so  preserve  such  records  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
BtEtcs  the  sum  of  »100  for  each  day  of  such  failure,  which  bhall 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  action. 

"CONDEMNATION    AND    INJUNCTION     PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  wool  products  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
In  which  found,  and  to  be  seized  for  conflscatlon  by  procesB  of 


libel  for  condemnation.  If  the  Commission  has  rea.sonable  cau.se 
to  believe  such  wool  products  are  being  manufactured  or  held  for 
shipment,  or  shipped,  or  held  for  sale  or  exchange  after  shipment, 
in  commerce  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and  if  after 
notice  from  the  Commission  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect 
to  said  products  are  not  shown  to  be  complied  with.  Proceedings 
in  such  libel  cases  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  suits  in 
rem  In  admiralty,  and  may  be  brought  by  the  Commission. 

"If  such  wool' products  are  condemned  by  the  court,  they  shall 
be  disposed  of.  hi  the  discretion  of  the  court,  by  destruction;  by 
sale:  by  delivery  to  the  owner  or  claimant  thereof  upon  payment 
of  legal  costs  and  charges  and  upon  execution  of  good  and  suffi- 
cient bond  to  the  effect  that  such  wool  products  will  not  be  dis- 
posed of  until  properly  stamped,  tagged,  labeled,  or  otherwise  iden- 
tified under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  or  by  such  charitable  disi>o- 
sition  as  the  court  may  deem  proper.  U  s\uh  wool  products  are 
disposed  of  by  sale,  the  proceeds,  less  legal  costs  and  charges,  shall 
be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)   Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason  to  believe  that — 

"  '(1)  Any  person  Is  violating,  or  is  about  to  violate,  sections  3.  5. 
8.  or  9  of  this  act;  and  that — 

"  '(2)  It  would  be  to  the  public  Interest  to  enjoin  such  violation 
until  complaint  is  issued  by  the  Commission  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  such  complaint  dismissed  by  the  Com- 
mission or  set  aside  by  the  court  on  review,  cr  until  order  to  cease 
and  desist  made  thereon  by  the  Conrmlssicn  has  become  final 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,' 
"the  Commission  may  bring  suit  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  United  States  court  of  any  Territory,  for  the  district 
or  Territory  In  which  such  person  resides  or  transacts  business,  to 
enjoin  such  violation,  and  upon  proper  showing  a  temporary  In- 
junction or  restraining  order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

"EXCLUSION   OF   MISBRANDED   WOOL  PRODUCTS 

"Sec.  8.  All  wool  products  Imported  Into  the  United  States, 
except  those  made  more  than  20  years  prior  to  such  Importation, 
shall  be  stamped,  tagged,  labeled,  or  otherwise  identified  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  invoices  of  such  wool 
products  required  under  the  act  of  June  17,  1930  (c.  497.  title  IV, 
46  Stat.  719),  shall  set  forth,  in  addition  to  the  matter  therein 
specified,  the  information  with  respect  to  said  wool  products  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  which  information  shall  be 
in  the  Invoices  prior  to  their  certification  under  said  act  of  June 
17,  1930. 

"The  falsification  of.  or  failure  to  set  forth,  sald-lnformatlon  in 
said  invoices,  or  the  falsification  or  perjury  of  the  consignee's  dec- 
laration provided  for  In  said  act  of  June  17,  1930,  Insofar  as  it 
relates  to  said  information,  shcill  be  an  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion, and  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act,  or  practice,  in  commerce 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act;  and  any  person  who 
falsifies,  or  fails  to  set  forth,  said  information  in  said  invoices,  or 
who  falsifies  or  perjures  said  consignee's  declaration  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  said  information,  may  thenceforth  be  prohibited  by  the 
Commission  from  importing,  or  participating  in  the  importation 
of.  any  wool  products  into  the  United  States  except  upon  filing 
bond  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  sum  double  the  value 
of  said  wool  products  and  any  duty  thereon,  conditioned  upon 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"A  verified  statement  from  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of 
such  wool  products  showing  their  fiber  content  as  required  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  required  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"GUARANTY 

"Sec  9.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  guilty  under  section  3  if  he 
establishes  a  guaranty  received  In  good  faith  signed  by  and  con- 
taining the  name  and  addre.ss  of  the  person  residing  In  the  United 
States  by  whom  the  wool  product  guaranteed  was  manufactured 
and  or  from  whom  It  was  received,  that  said  wool  product  Is  not 
misbranded  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

'Said  guaranty  shall  be  either  (1)  a  separate  guaranty  specifically 
designating  the  wool  product  guaranteed.  In  which  case  It  may  be 
on  the  invoice  or  other  paper  relating  to  said  wool  product;  or  (2) 
a  continuing  guaranty  filed  with  the  Commission  applicable  to  all 
wool  products  handled  by  a  guarantor  in  such  form  as  the  Commis- 
sion by  rules  and  regulations  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  furnishes  a  false  guaranty,  except  a  person 
relying  upon  a  guaranty  to  the  same  effect  received  in  good  faith 
signed  by  and  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  re- 
siding in  the  United  States  by  whom  the  wool  product  guaranteed 
was  manufactured  and  or  from  whom  It  was  received,  with  reason  to 
believe  the  wool  product  falsely  guaranteed  may  be  Introduced,  sold, 
transported,  or  distributed  in  commerce,  is  guilty  of  an  unfair 
method  of  competition,  and  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice, 
in  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commi-ssion 
Act. 

"CRIMINAL   PENALTY 

"Sec  10.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  sections  3,  5.  8.  or 
9  (b)  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  shall  limit  other  provisions  of  this  act. 

•  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason  to  believe  any  person  i» 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  under  this  section,  it  shall  certify  all  i>ertl- 
nent  facts  to  the  Attorney  General,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  cause 
appropriate  proceedings  to  be  brought  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  against  such  person. 
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•"AlTUCA-nOK  OF  i3USTING  LAWS 

•^EC  11  The  provisions  of  thla  act  shall  Up  held  to  be  In  addition 
to.  and  not  In  substitution  for  or  limitation  of.  the  provisions  ol 
any  other  act  of  the  United  Suites. 

"tmCTPfT   DATE 

"Sec.  12.  This  act  .shall  take  effect  6  months  after  the  date  of  its 
pa&sa(e. 

"SEPARABILrrY     CLAUSE 

"Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  ptrscn.  partner.'hip.  corporation,  or  circumstance  Is  held 
invaliil,  thr  remainder  of  the  act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vi.'-iiju  to  any  other  person,  partnership,  corporation,  or  circum- 
stance shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"EXCIPTION3 

"Sec  14  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  art  shall  be  construed 
to  apply  to  the  manufacture,  delivery  for  shipment,  shipment,  sale, 
or  cTtTing  for  sale  nny  carpets,  rugs,  mats,  or  upholsteries,  nor  to 
any  person  manufacturing,  delivering  for  shipment,  shipping,  sell- 
ing, or  offering  for  sale  any  carpets,  rugs,  mats,  or  upholsteries." 

roREWOSD 

Throughout  the  lengthy  consideration  of  H.  R.  944.  titled  the 
"Wool  Products  Labelin-^  Act  of  1939."  twth  in  the  hearings  and 
in  the  committees  con>ideration  of  the  bill,  it  has  been  the  con- 
stant aim  of  the  committee  to  protluce  practicable  and  workable 
rc»+tlntor^-  legislation  entailinf;  as  little  burden  as  possible  on  the 
various  branches  of  the  industry  affected. 

A  ccn'.par;s<m  ol  H  R.  944  as  introduced,  and  the  bill  as  reported 
by  way  ol  an  amendment,  both  of  which  will  l)o  before  the  Hou.'^e 
for  Fuch  comparison.  Will  show  the  marked  success  resulting  from 

I  the  fair  and  thorough  treatment  of  the  legl.«lation  by  the  commit- 

tee Many  suggestions  and  amendments  proffered,  not  only  by  the 
industry,  but  by  Members  oyiposid  to  the  legislatloii  no  matter  how 
hbf'ral  it  might  tie  made,  were  accepted  by  the  committee,  and  are 
embotlled  in  the  pending  bill      The  committee  assures  the  House 

,  that  nothinn  has  ijeen  left  uidone  to  make  this  a  fair,  workable, 

!  and  practicable  piece  of  regulatory  legislation. 

It  Is  submitted  that  i*  may  be  left  to  the  very  able  Federal  Trade 
Commls.>-lon,  with  iti-  extraordinary  record  of  support  by  the  Fed- 
era!  courts,  to  fairlv  administer  the  act  and  search  out  defects  and 
Inequities  for  the  furtlier  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

HISTORY    OF   the    PKOPOSEO    LECtSLATION 

Representatives  of  nurar>rous  lurgo  national  organizations — the 
National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  National  Grange,  Na- 
'i  tional    Farmers"    Union.   National    Farmers    Guild,   National    Wool 

Growers'  As.-«Jciatlon.  home  economics  and  consumers'  organiza- 
tions, and  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America — stated  at  the 
hearings  that  for  the  past  20  to  25  years  they  have  been  endorsing 
and  urging  legislation  requiring  truth  In  fabrics  or  fiber  Identiflca- 
^^-^.^^  tion  in  order  that  the  cou.sumer  might  know  what  he  was  purchas- 
^~^~4ng  and  be  protected,  insofar  as  law  may  be  able  to  protect  him, 
against  the  Imposi'ion  of  shoddy  and  rettsed  materials,  and  ma- 
terials other  than  wool,  being  sold  under  the  guise  of  pure  or 
virgin  wool. 

The  campaign  for  fiber  identlflcatlon  took  active  and  concerted 
form  3  yeari;  ago  with  the  Introduction  In  the  Seventy-flfth  Con- 
gress of  wool-labeling  bills  In  both  Houses,  and  extensive  hearings 
were  held  on  sucli'bills.  The  Senate  passed  a  wool-labeling  act 
near  the  clo«e  of  the  last  Congress  and  a  House  Subcommittee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  favorably  reported  a  House  bill,  but  too  late 
for  action. 

Bills  were  again  Introduced  at  the  Incoming  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  and  extensive  hearings  have  been  held  by  the  committees 
of  both  bodies.  The  House  hearings  occupy  500  pages,  added  to 
nearly  300  page*  In  the  preceding  Congress  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  ha.s  favorably  reported  what  Is  known  as 
the  Schwartz  bill,  S.  162.  a  companion  "bill  to  H.  R.  944. 

NEED  FOR  THE  LXGISLATION 

Heading  the  list  of  materials  used  In  the  mantifacture  of  gar- 
ments as  In  widest  use  and  most  subject  to  the  use  In  manufac- 
ture of  shoddy,  rags,  and  reclaimed  or  revised  wool  fibers,  the 
^  testimony  shows  that  of  some  500.000.000  pounds  of  W'.xjl  fabricated 
Into  garments  annually  nearly  one-third  of  it  comes  under  the 
heading  of  reused  wool.  T"ais  percentage  threatens  to  Increase 
through  the  greatly  augmented  ImporUtion  of  rags  under  the  trade 
treaties  and  a  reduction  of  50  percent  In  the  tariff.  As  an  example, 
the  volume  impoiled  increased  from  99.000  pounds  In  January  1933 
to  1.119.000  pounds  In  January  1939,  or  an  Increase  of  1.100  percent. 

Recent  figures  cbtaliifd  from  the  monthly  report  of  the  Bureau 
cf  Pcreipn  and  Dorae&tic  Commerce  of  rag  Importation  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  use  of  the  textile  industry  in  the  United 
States,  show  the  rapid  pruwth  of  such  importation,  as  follows: 
First  4  months  1933.  170.261  pounds;  first  4  months  1939,  2,817,113 
pounds;  percentage  of  increase.  1.654. 

The  legislation,  while  strongly  endorsed  by  wool  and  stock 
growers  and  farm  organizations  generally,  is  not  simply  or  even 
mainly  to  benefit  the  wool  li.dustry,  but  to  protect  the  90  percent 
of  the  Amenaui  people  who  must,  as  th<  hearings  disclose,  pur- 
chajse  garment  suits  at  a  cost  of  $25  or  less.  The  lc>;islat;on  is 
not  needed  for  people  who  can  pay  $75  or  $100  for  a  suit  of 
clothes.  It  Is  the  workingman.  tlie  farmer,  the  millions  of  clerks 
and  office  workers,  and  the  great  miscellany  of  employment  In  the 
lower-Income  brackets  who  need  protection. 


The  movement  originated,  not  with  the  groups  pressing  for  this 
legislation,  but  with  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and  practices  orig- 
inating in  the  industry.  Tlie  legislation  U  a  loirical  and  neces-sury 
part  cf  the  growing  body  of  legislation  to  protect  the  consuming 
public  in  the  field  of  food,  drugs,  meat  Inspection,  honest  welf;hu 
and  raea.=!ures,  and  only  recently  by  the  passage  by  the  House  of  a 
seed-labeling  act  much  more  drastic  than  the  pending  bill. 

NEED     FOR     THE     LEGISLATION     AFFTRMED     BY     THE     FEDERAL     TRADE 

COMMISSION 

It  is  Objected  to  the  legislation  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
slcn  now  has  ample  power  under  existing  law  to  deal  with  the 
unfair  competition  and  deceptive  acts  and  practices  aimed  at  In 
the  bill  and  that  therefore  It  Is  not  needed.  The  committee's  an- 
swer is  that  a  representative  of  the  Commission  appeared  before 
the  committee  on  all  these  bills,  including  the  pending  bill,  in 
support  of  the  legislation.  Letters  from  the  chief  counsel  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  will  be  found  en  pac^es  6  and  7 
of  the  hearings,  and  on  pages  11  to  23  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Henry 
Miller,  assistant  director,  trade  practice  conferences  of  the  Com- 
mission, 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  committee  as  to  the  need  for 
the  legislation.  Mr   Miller,  on  page  17  of  the  hearings,  said: 

"The  present  power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  does  not 
go  to  the  extent,  Tier  is  it  implemented  to  the  extent,  that  this 
present  bill  will  Implement  it,  and  which  it  is  b- lievcd  Is  neces- 
sary la  order  to  cure  the  evil  resulting  In  nondisclosure,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  evil  resulting  from  an  actionable  dlsclcsurtj 
or  a  fal?e  dlscloure." 

Mr.  W.  T.  Kelley,  chief  counsel.  In  his  memorandum  for  the 
Commission  (hearings,  p.  6),  states: 

"The  bill  Is  designed  to  protect  producers,  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, and  consumers  from  the  unrrvealed  presence  of  shoddy, 
substitutes,  and  mixttires  In  spun,  woven,  knitted,  felted,  or 
otherwise  manufactured  wool  products.  The  evils  which  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  to  correct  occur  in  connection  with  'wool'  and 
■part  wool'  products  and  In  relation  to  fabrics  and  articles  which 
simulate  wool  or  part-wool  products.  The  evils  to  be  corrected  by 
the  bill  also  relate  to  the  unrevealcd  use  or  presence  of  reclaimed 
wool  or  shoddy  in  fabrics.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill,  if  enacted  Into 
law.  will  accomplish  the  desired  purpose." 

Hon.  R.  E.  Freer,  Chairman,  in  answer  to  a  letter  cf  Inquiry  for 
Mr.  Lea,  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  legisla- 
tion, among  other  things  (hearings,  p.  7),  states: 

"By  way  of  partial  explanation.  I  may  point  out  that  matters 
covered  by  the  measure  are  the  source  of  many  complaints  coming 
to  the  Commission  from  the  public  and  from  businessmen;  and  a 
substantial  part  of  our  regular  personnel  and  funds  Is  necessarily 
required  for  handling  these  matters  In  the  work  of  effecting  as 
much  relief  as  Is  possible  under  existing  law.  It  appears  that  the 
bill,  If  enacted,  wotild  so  clarify  the  situation  In  respect  to  destruc- 
tive or  harmful  practices  in  the  marketing  of  «ool  products  as  to 
simplify  and  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to 
transactUms  in  Interstate  commerce.  A  larger  propcrtlcn  of  volun- 
tary compliance  may  alf:o  be  expected,  and  a  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  the  types  of  complaints  now  required  to  be  handled  by  the 
Commission  would  probably  restilt.  A  more  effective  utilization  of 
the  Commls.-ion's  present  facilities  for  protecting  the  public  interest 
could  no  doubt  be  accomplished." 

Such  statements  from  the  authority  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  should  dispose  of  the  contention  that  U 
Is  not  needed. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

As  the  result  of  the  successive  hearings,  and  close  analytical 
study  of  the  proposed  legislation,  several  revisions  of  prior  bills 
hrive  been  made,  and  It  Is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
the  result  is  a  greatly  Improved  bill,  more  definite,  workable, 
and  liberal  than  the  original  bills.  Many  liberalizing  and  clari- 
fying ampndments  were  made  in  the  pending  bill  (H.  R.  944) 
and  on  all  of  them  the  committee  agreed. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  enact  the  flber-identlflcatipn  legislation  vmder 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  bill.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  pending 
bill  fairly  achievers  the  objective.  The  divitiicn  In  the  commit- 
tee occurs  over  the  question  whether  any  such  legislation  should 
be  enacted.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  approves  it.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  committees  of  both  Houses  apprrve  It.  Organ- 
izations representing  practically  all  the  workers',  farmers' 
women's,  and  consumers'  organizations  cf  the  country  testify 
that  It  should  be  enacted.  No  such  organizations  have  appeared 
against  It, 

ANALYSIS    or    THE    LEGISL.\TION 

Section  1  titles  the  legislation  the  "Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act  of  1939." 

Section  2  deals  with  definitions.  The  major  controversy  over 
the  legislation  centered  on  the  proposed  definition  of  wool,  and 
the  crux  of  the  controversy  was  over  the  use  of  the  word  "vir- 
gin" wool,  and  the  classification  of  wool  as  "virgin  wool"  and 
•Teclalmed  wool."  The  objection  of  certain  manufacturers  and 
distributors  to  the  tise  of  the  term  "virgin"  wool  Is  significant. 
It  Is  not  in  dispute  that  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  likes  to 
have  his  product  known  as  "virgin"  wool,  as  "pure"  wool,  as 
"all"  wool,  or  as  "100-percent"  wool.  They  want  It  on  the  label 
but  some  do  not  want  It  In  the  law.  It  Is  conceded  that  the 
fiber  of  wool  has  no  satisfactory  substitute.  It  was  claimed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  virginity  of  the  wool  was  not  a 
ttue    test   of    its   superiority;    that   there    were   many    grades    of 
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Ttrgln  wool,  the  lowest  of  which  were  Inferior  to  the  better  grades 
of  reclaimed  or  reused  wool. 

Section  2  eliminates  the  terms  "virgin  wool"  and  "reclaimed 
■wool  "  The  section  defines  three  classifications  of  wool,  to  wit: 
"wool."  "reprocessed  wool."  and  "reused  wool." 

"Wool"  18  defined  as  the  fiber  from  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  or 
lamb  or  hair  of  the  angora  or  cashmere  goat  (and  may  include 
the  so-called  specialty  fibers  from  the  hair  of  the  camel,  alpaca, 
llama,  and  vicuna),  which  has  never  been  reclaimed  from  any 
v.ovcn  or  felted  wool  product. 

In  prior  bills  wool  which  had  been  spun  or  knitted  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  wool,  but  in  the  pending  bill,  spun 
and  knitted  wools  are  included  in  the  definition,  as  are  the 
various  forms  of  wool  waste  which  have  never  been  woven  or 
felted. 

The  term  "reprocessed  wool"  means  wool  which  has  been  woven 
or  felted  into  a  wool  product  and  subsequently  reduced  to  a 
fibrous  state  without  having  been  used  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  term  "reused  wool"  means  the  resulting  fiber  when  wool  or 
reprocessed  wool  has  been  spun,  woven,  knitted,  or  felted  Into  a 
wool  product  and  subsequently  reduced  to  a  flbrovis  state  after 
having  been  vtsed  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  committee  especially  stres.ses  as  an  achievement  in  definite- 
ncss  and  simplification  the  three  classifications  of  wool,  reprocessed 
wool  and  reused  wool,  and  the  requirement  of  the  percentage  of 
each' classification  on  the  label.  All  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  all  endorsements  of  the  legislation,  aim  at  fiber  Identi- 
fication by  some  formula  distinguishing  between  the  original  wool 
fiber  and  reclaimed  or  reused  wool  fiber.  The  committee  Is  in 
agreement  that  the  defii-dtions  In  this  bill  achieve  fiber  identifi- 
cation cs  far  as  practicable  without  encumbering  the  label  with 
refincnifnts  which  would  make  It  burdensome  to  the  Industry  and 
meanni.-'less  to  the  purchaser.  The  purchaser  will  at  least  know 
whether  the  garment  came  off  the  backs  of  animals  or  of  humans. 

MISBRANDING   DECLARED   UNLAWFUL 

Section  3  declares  unlawful  and  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  or   ! 
practice  the  Introduction,  or  manufacture  for  Introduction,  or  the 
sale,  transportation,  or  distnbution  in  interstate  commerce  of  any 
misbranded  wool  product.  I 

The  section  excludes  common  and  contract  carriers  and  exports-    i 
tlon  to  foreign  countries  of  wool  products  branded  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  such  countries. 

Vl'HAT  CONSTITtrrES  MISBRANDING 

Section  4  deals  with  the  label  and  declares  a  wool  product  mis- 
branded  if  It  is  falsely  or  deceptively  labeled,  and  if  the  label  does 

""(a^The  percentage  of  the  total  fiber  weight  of  the  wool  product, 
exclusive  of  ornamentation  not  exceeding  5  percent  of  said  total 
fiber  weight,  of  (1)  wool;  (2)  reprocessed  wool;  (3)  reused  wool;  (4) 
each  fib.^r  other  than  wool  if  said  percentage  by  weight  of  such  fiber 
Is  5  percent  or  more;  and  (5)  the  aggregate  of  all  other  fibers. 
Unavoidable  variations  are  permitted  where  due  care  has  been  taken. 
The  percentages  must  be  shown  on  the  label  in  words  and  Qgtires 

(b)  The  maximum  percentage  of  the  total  weight  of  nonflbrous 
loading,  filling,  or  adulterating  matter; 

(c)  The  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  wool  product  or  the 
name  of  one  or  more  persons  subject  to  section  3.  the  section  which 
urohibits  misbranding.  ,  ^        . 

Tlie  section  carries  a  provision  that  It  shall  not  be  construed  as 
reauinng  designation  on  garments  or  articles  of  apparel,  of  fiber 
content  of  any  linings,  paddings,  stiffening,  trimmings,  or  facings, 
cr  inconsequential  fiber  contents,  provided  they  are  not  represented 
as  containing  wool.  Section  14.  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  excludes  from 
the  act  carpets,  rugs,  mats,  or  upholsteries. 

ENFORCEMENT    RESTS     ON     LABEL 

Enforcement  of  the  act  rests  on  the  label,  attached  in  the  first 
Instance  by  the  manufacturer,  and  backed  by  the  manufacturers 
records  It  Is  agreed  that  the  manufacturer  knows  the  Identity 
and  quality  of  the  fibers  going  Into  his  product,  and  keeps  a 
record  Very  considerable  efforts  were  made  by  the  opposition 
during  the  hearings  to  shift  enforcement  from  the  label  to  labo- 
ratory tests  wh.ch  tests  thev  claimed  to  be  inadequate  to  detect 
reworked  or  reused  fiber  in  the  fabric,  therefore  enforcement  will 

fall.  ..  ^  ^t.  ..  4^x, 

A  witness  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  stated  that  the 
percentages  of  virgin  wool  and  reworked  wool  In  the  fabric  may  be 
measurably  determined  by  the  laboratory  test  (hearings,  pp.  407- 
408).  A  witness  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards  stated  that  this 
cannot  be  done   (hearings,  pp.  48  49). 

If  the  reused  fiber  can  be  integrated  In  a  garment  beyond  detec- 
tion by  the  laboratory  test,  it  Is  all  the  more  reason  for  the  legis- 
lation with  enforcement  placed  on  the  label,  backed  by  the  records 
of  the  manufacturer,  under  penalty  for  falsification 

In  the  ca.se  cf  numerous  products  required  to  be  labeled  under 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  similar  legislation,  chemical 
analyses  cannot  determine,  or  cannot  determine  accvu-ately.  certain 
differences  or  the  presence  of  certain  adulterants.  But  In  all  these 
cases  the  maker  knows  his  composition,  and  the  law  makes  It  an 
offense  to  falsely  or  incorrectly  label  the  product. 

PROTECTION    TO    DISTRIBUTORS.    WHOLESALERS.    RETAILERS 

The  provision  permitting  substitute  labels  In  lieu  of  that  of  the 
manufacturer  eliminated  from  the  bill  the  controversy  ranking 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  the  definition  of  wool.    It  Is  highly 


desired  by  the  wool  trade  that  distributors,  whole.«ia>rs.  and  re- 
tailers shall  have  the  right  to  use  their  own  label,  and  this  they 
may  do,  provided  It  carries  the  required  fiber  identlflcatlon  under 
the  law. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  retailer  protection 
and  this  was  accomplished  by  eliminating  "persons  who  receive 
any  wool  product  from  or  through  Interstate  commerce,  and  hav- 
ing so  received,  sell  or  deliver  for  pay,  or  offer  to  resell  or  so  deliver 
to  any  other  p>erson." 

RETAILER    AMENDMENTS    ADOPTED 

Six  amendments  suggested  for  the  protection  of  retailers  by  Mr. 
David  R.  Craig,  president  of  the  American  Retail  Federation,  were 
incorporated  In  substance  and  effect  in  the  bill.  In  offering  the 
six  amendments,  Mr.  Craig  said: 

"Retailers  do  not  cppo  e  the  bill,  but  offer  these  amendments 
which  they  br^lleve  would  make  the  bill  more  workable  and  prac- 
tical (hearings,  p.  359)." 

Mr.  Craig  also  suggested  the  classifications  of  "reprocessed  wool" 
and  "reused  wool."  Instead  of  "reclaimed  wool"  (hearings,  p.  360). 

Objections  raised  by  the  Retailers  National  Council  are  com- 
pletely cured  by  amendments. 

AFFIXING    OF   LABEL 

Section  5  relates  to  the  affixing  of  stamp,  tag,  label,  or  ether 
Identification. 

The  person  manufacturing,  or  first  Introducing  Into  commerce  a 
wool  product,  shall  affix  the  label,  and  the  same,  or  substitutes 
containing  Identical  information,  must  remain  affixed  to  the  prcd- 
uct  until  it  is  sold  to  the  consumer.  The  name  cf  the  manufac- 
turer need  not  appear  on  the  substitute  label.  Fvemoval,  except 
for  lawful  substitution,  or  mutilation  of  the  label.  Is  declared  an 
unfair  method  of  competition,  and  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  or 
practice  under  the  Federal  trade  laws. 

ENFORCEMENT   OF  THE    ACT 

Section  6  Invests  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  jurisdiction 
of  the  act  and  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  and  prescribe 
procedure:  authorizes  and  directs  the  Commission  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  the  act  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  mctins.  and 
with  the  same  powers  it  possesses  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act;  and  subjects  persons  violating  the  act  to  penalties, 
and  entitles  them  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  cause  Inspections,  analyses,  tests, 
and  examinations  to  be  made  of  any  wool  products  subject  to  the 
act;  and  to  cooperate  with  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  manufacturer  is  required  to  maintain  proper  records  show- 
ing the  fiber  content  of  all  wool  products  and  to  preserve  such 
records  for  at  least  3  years.  It  was  stated  repeatedly  to  the  com- 
mittee that  manufacturers  now  regularly  keep  such  records. 

CONDEMNATION     AND    INJUNCTION     PROCEEDINGS 

Section  7  provides  lor  condemnation  and  Injunction  proceed- 
ings, and  for  seizure  for  confiscation  by  process  of  libel,  but  the 
person  affected  Is  given  the  opportunity  after  notice  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Condemned  wool  products  are  to  be  disposed  of.  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  by  destruction,  by  sale,  by  delivery  to  the  owner 
upon  payment  of  costs  and  charges  and  the  giving  of  bond  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  the  act  In  the  further  handling  of  the 
products,  or  by  charitable  disposition. 

The  Commission  may  bring  suit  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  for  the  district  where  the  accused 
persons  resides  or  transacts  business,  to  enjoin  such  violation,  and 
on  proper  showing  a  temporary  Injunction  or  restraining  order 
may  be  granted. 

IMPORTED     WOOL     PRODUCTS 

Section  8  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  misbranded  wool  products 
from  the  United  States,  except  products  made  20  years  prior  to 
such  Importation  unless  stamped,  tagged,  labeled,  or  otherwise 
identified  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  all 
Invoices  of  such  wool  products  are  required  to  i;et  forth  the  infor- 
mation required  under   this  act  and  imder  the  act  of  June   17, 

1930 

The  section  also  deals  appropriately  with  falsification  of  In- 
voices or  failure  to  furnish  the  required  Information,  or  perjury 
In  the  consignees  declaration,  and  such  persons  may  be  prohibited 
from  Importing  any  wool  products,  except  upon  fiUng,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bond  In  double  the  sum  of  the  value 
of  the  products  and  duty  thereon.  A  verified  statement  from 
the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  the  products  showing  their  fiber 
content  may   be  required   by   the   Secretary   of   the  Treasury. 

GUARANTY 

Section  9  relates  to  guaranty,  a  subject  to  which  much  consid- 
eration was  given.  The  section  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
Eullty  under  section  3  (misbranding)  if  he  establishes  a  guaranty 
received  in  good  faith,  signed  by  the  manufacturer  or  person  from 
whom  the  wool  product  was  received.  .«„„„„ 

The  guaranty  ma>'  be  either  a  separate  guaranty  specifically 
designating  the  wool  product  guaranteed,  or  a  continuing  guaranty 
may  be  filed  with  the  Commission  applicable  to  all  wool  producu 
handled  by  a  guarantor. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Section  10  provides  that  any  person  who  willfully  violates  sections 
3,  6.  8.  or  9  (b)  of  the  act  shaU  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on 
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IM  ■•««•«'  tfd-nnum  however,  did  not  approve  thu  parnrtiUr 
_.,.  H  R  »44  whlrh  u  now  brrf>re  you.  bfcatiM  th««  fedi'raijon 
dotf*  niH  ^-ndfjrae  bill>,  by  name  rv>r  number  b«c«ua«  that  would  be 
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,,ai(  City  in  May  193».  Every  woman  at 
that  (...i.-.(.i;Uuu  uiiUirsLuccJ  from  the  discussion  that  dlffcrentlatlan 
of  virgui  wool  ami  tv<  lalmcd  wool,  nhoddy,  wa.n  Involved  In  that 
rcs<,lutlon.  In  support  of  this  I  quote  frcra  the  statement  made  on 
July  9.  1938.  bcfure  the  House  committee  holdlnt?  hearings  on  the 
Schwartz-Martin  bill,  page  103.  of  Mrs.  Roberta  Larson,  at  that 
time  president  of  the  Oencral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
( reading ) : 

••  "We  women  are  deeply  concerned  over  knowing  the  truth  about 
fabric  content,  whether  It  bt;  virRln  wo<il  or  substitutes  for  virgin 
wool,  and  this  concern  extends  to  all  other  fabrics.' 

•Purthcrmore,  the  delegates  to  the  Kansa.s  City  convention  came 
authorized  by  their  Individual  organL-.atlons  to  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion. Every  one  of  the  14.500  affiliated  clubs  voted  on  the  fiber- 
Identlflcation  resolution.  Every  one  of  the  2.000.000  women  received 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  for  fiber  identification  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  It  In  connection  with  the  Instruction.s  to  the 
delegates  to  the  Kansas  City  convention.  And  the  Kansas  City 
convention  voted  In  favor  of  this  resolution  by  a  vote  of  106  to  1. 
Mrs.  Ketterer.  chairman  of  tlie  legislative  committee  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution, 
which  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the  record. 

"    aESOLtTlON    NO      9.    FIBER    n>ENTinCATTOI» 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  In 
convention  assembled.  May  1938.  commend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
misEion  for  the  protection  which  It  has  afforded  to  consumers  and 
urge  Its  continuance  of  this  work  until  fibers  in  common  use  are 
accurately  identified;  and  be  It  further 

"  'Resolved.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  supplement  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  so  that  the  Commission  may  ex- 
^  tend  further  protection  to  the  ccnsumer  by  bringing  about  fuller 
Informative  labeling.'  " 

Hon.  John  M.  Baer.  former  Member  of  Congress,  publicity  director 
of  the  union  label  trades  department,  American  Federation  of 
Labor: 

"The  union  label  trades  department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  urjies  the  passage  of  this  mea&ure.  as  It  has  supported 
preTlou"s  bills  aimed  at  protection  of  the  consumer,  especially  the 
provisions  that  would  force  disclosure  of  the  reclaimed  wool  or 
shoddy  content  of  wool   products. 

"Our  department  represents  51  directly  affiliated  International 
unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  a  membership  of 
over  l.OOOOCO.  In  addition,  our  department's  activities  have  the 
loyal  support  of  the  4  nCO.OOO  members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Furthermore,  the  American  Federation  cf  Women's 
Auxiliaries  of  Labor,  representing  2.000  000  women,  is  organ.sicd 
under  our  department  (hearings,  pp.  295  2961." 

Miss  Julia  K  Jaffray.  chairman,  department  of  economic  adjust- 
ment. New  York  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc  : 

"On  behalf  of  the  New  York  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
which  Includes  over  200.000  women  living  In  Greater  New  York  and 
the  majority  of  whom  purchase  supplies  for  their  households,  we 
submit  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  nt  s  conven- 
tion of  the  federation  held  at  the  Hotel  Aster,  New  York  City,  on 
f^tsraarv  3.  1939      The  resolution  Is  as  follow}.: 

••  "Whereas  the  Schwartz  bill  which  was  pa.sfted  by  the  United 
States  Senate  last  June  and  the  Martin  bill  which  Is  the  correspond- 
ing House  cf  Representatives  bill  and  which  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  co?nmitt«*  to  which  it  was  referred,  have  been  reintroduced 
In  the  present  Congress,  and 


"  "Whereas  these  bills  provide  for  the  Identlflcatlon  of  virgin  and 
reclalmt-d  wool  and  Instruct  th'^  Federal  Trade  CommiMlon  to  re- 
quire the  accurate  labeling  of  all  wool  products,  which  provisions  are 
m  harmony  with  the  principle  endcrijed  by  the  New  York  City 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  that  all  fibers  in  common  ixsc  mu»t  b« 
accurately  ident.fWI-  Therefore  be  it 

"  'RetrAved.  That  the  New  York  City  Federation  of  Women's  Club* 
Jn  convvnticn  uisaeaibied  endoi-st-j  the  principles  of  these  bUla;  and 
be  It  further 

"  'Rr^nivd.  Thn*  cnple*  of  thl.i  resolution  be  vnt  to  Senator 
HAkRT  H  8cMWAi?T«  and  tu^preaenutlve  Jomw  A.  Maktim'  "  (hearings, 
p.  265). 

Mrs  Katharine  McFarland  Ansley,  executive  •ecretary,  American 
Heme  Economic*  Aavx-iaMon: 
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ccmp<-l  garmnit"  <r  fabri  lining  »'hoddy  or  othf-r  uubstltu'e 

for  fllx  r  to  be  plainly  marki  a  ;:.>  such'  "  (bearlnps.  p  4.17) . 

Mr.  F.dward  A  O'Neul.  pn  :,idrut.  American  Fann  Bureau  Feder- 
ation, in  a  lengthy  and  Informative  statement  (beanngb.  pp.  4»e, 
497.  499).  nays: 

"For  nearly  20  year-,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  i  ion  has 

consistently  uri?ed  action  by  Congress  to  protect  w<  rs  and 

consumers  against  misrepresentation  and  deception  in  the  sale  of 
woolen  enods.  In  1920  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"  We  demand  of  Congress  the  prompt  enactment  of  n  law  which 
win  compel  clothing  and  fabrics  containing  shoddy  or  other  sub- 
stitutes for  virgin  wool  to  bo  plainly  marked  as  such.' 

"Tlie  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  strongly  supports  the 
Schwartz-Martin  bill  and  urges  Its  speedy  enactment  by  this  Con- 
gress. We  oppose  amendments  that  will  weaken  and  Injure  the 
effectiveness  of  this  measure.  We  likewise  oppose  inadequate  sub- 
stitutes such  as  S.  1496." 

Mr.  Fred  Brcnckman,  Washington  representative  of  the  National 
Grange : 

"For  more  than  20  years  the  National  Orancje  has  advocrted  and 
strongly  supported  truth-in-fabric  legislation  which  would  require 
woolen  manufacturers  to  di.sclosc  the  fibers  used  m  their  products. 
Including  tlie  use  of  virgin  wool  and  of  substitutes  including 
reclaimed  wool.  or.  as  It  Is  more  generally  known,  Fhoddy. 

"Records  of  past  hearings  on  previous  bills  similar  In  purpose  to 
H.  R.  944  now  before  this  committee  show  that  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Grange  appeared  before  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees as  early  as  1919.  1920.  1921.  and  in  1924,  and  in  subsequent 
years,  including  1938.  In  each  in.-^tance  the  National  Grange  advo- 
cated strongly  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  because  It  believes 
that  once  It  becomes  a  law  It  will  result  In  the  same  benefits  to 
the  consuming  public  that  followed  the  pr.ssasre  of  th"  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  .^cts.  meat -Inspect  ion.  and  other  laws,  all  of  which  the 
Grange  has  actively  sponsored  and  supported"  (hearings,  p.  157). 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representing  the  National  Farmers' 
Guild: 

"I  am  here  representing  the  National  Farmers'  Guild.  This  na- 
tional organ ip-iit ion  was  formed  in  February  1939.  and  Is  made  up  of 
the  10  Farmers'  Union  State  organizations  which  I  have  represented 
here  for  the  past  2  2  years. 

"I  wish  to  also  say,  by  way  of  further  Identification,  that  for  5 
years  prior  to  that  I  was  secretary  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union 
and  represented  that  organization  here  In  Washington. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  for  thcic  many  years  favored  the 
adoption  of  wool-labeling?  legislation,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  Congressman  M-xbtin  s  bill,  H.  R.  S44,  net  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  people  as  producers  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  people  as  consumers  of  wool  and  woolen  products'  (hearings, 
p.  447) . 

Mr.  G.  F  Uolslnger.  president.  'Virginia  Farm  Biureau  Federation: 

"Harrisonbukc,  Va.,  i4prtZ  S.  1939. 
"Hon.  Clarence  F    Lea. 

"Cha.rman.  Hott^e   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce 

Committee.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
"Dear  Congressman  Lea:  I  am  enclosing  vou  a  copv  of  a  reso- 
lution passed,  by  the  delegate  body  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  at  their  annual  convention  In  Staunton.  'V'a..  on  March 
17.  endorsing  the  Martin  bill  (H.  R.  944)  which  Is  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

"We  hope  you  will  report  favorably  and  the  bill  will  be  pa.ssed 
at  this  session  of  Congress"  (hearings,  p.  501). 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  lejtelatlve  representative.  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association: 

"I  want  at  this  time  to  present  the  resolutions  pawned  by  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Asfcoclatlon  at  their  seventy-fourth  annual 
convention  In  San  Angelo.  Tex.,  on  January  26  of  this  year.  This 
Is  resolution  No.  36  (reading): 

"  '36  We  lirge  the  prompt  enactment  of  8.  162,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Schwastz.  and  H  B.  944.  introduced  by  Representative 
Martin,  known  as  the  truth-m-fabrlc*  bill. 

"  'We  especially  tirgc  that  fabrics  containing  reworked  wof)l  be 
labeled  to  show  the  exact  amount  of  such  reworked  wool' "  (ticar- 
Ingit.  pp    41»  419). 

Mr  Francis  J.  Gorman,  president.  United  Textile  Workers  of 
Am«-rlc»: 

'1  have  Btippc^rted  the  principles  of  this  legislation  for  20  years. 
Our  orttanlxatton  first  b  came  lnure^t<'d  In  the  problem  of  truth 
t,  V  years  a^o.  It  tum  been  part  of  our  legislative 
t  ttg  Um#,  and  our  ofllcers  have  rep<at4^ty  appearrd 
t,                   ,  iii'^e  c/rtnr»>  nd   ihe  f^-drral  Trade  CommiMiion 

I,.,.  .     Uttmntc'i. pp   404  4f>6). 

MAMV    WIAnvrMTUntMt   rAVOK 

Th«»  9i>n»tp  tivbe'tmmmfp  h«sfin«s  on  «  IM.  enrnpnnion  Wll  to 
n  H  U4i  >Kt*  l/y  UU11W  30  W'ttflt^  mnnuiftciurrtn  as  UufWi  wriM^^ 
Irtf^rs  fuv'.rmUUt  to  WK/l-ialvHi  '  -  ^tium  »fi  amwirr  u>  iWiUirw* 
MM  tAH  by  tb#  W"W  \*ifk  i'A'i  '  n  i4  W">f»r»i's  Hiitw     Th# 

UA  turn  not  conMin  tht  nimw  /i  •  -tu>  Wtf.>uO> ,  F».-> 

Mle,  n    i ,  wlwa*  UHmmfkt  Ui  t»i<  Mr    <H*n  Onfdi»i*f' 

L<-*ii(Ud  at  I'nKfh  in  hift\»\i  of  tin   i<»  "•?•   W  ♦••' 

4HJ)      Mr  Kirt  B  Forstmann,  eiMHniDv.  -/f  th«  For»t» 

I  ■    >  .  t<'»itifi»^  ytftiiTf  l\^f  •ub/""ni.»    <*;  m  ij»h:>.f  of  th**  wool- 

1,  U'lU  III  ih*"  li<*venty-flfth  o-i.,       ^^  (heB^lr>^'^   pp   108  13«), 

as  did  Mr  trhurl*-*  V  H  Johns<yn.  p!<-Hid<  nt  of  the  Botany  Wor^ted 
MUlii  of  New  Jersey  (Iwarings,  pp  a«7  404).  'TUi-^  manufacturers 
r  that  wool  labeling  will  protect  their  Industry  against  the 

t: ^.  u  and  ^weatshoppers. 

COST    or    ADMINtSnUTION 

The  cost  to  the  Treasury  Department  Is  estimated  by  Mr.  John 
W.  Hanes.  Acting'  Secretary,  at  •5'i.200  annually,  llie  Federal  Trade 
CurmnlfiBlon  sUtes  that  no  additiontil  cost  will  be  entailed  on  that 
agency. 

[Letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  1 

July  28,  1939. 
Hon.  H.  H  Schwartz. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D   C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Schwartz:  I  have  received  and  presented  to 
the  Commissioner  vour  letter  cf  July  27.  1939.  referring  to  the  wool- 
products  labeling  bill  (S  162 »  and  propounding  two  questions: 
First  as  to  whether  the  bill  will  adversely  alTi^ct  cotton;  and,  second, 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  effective  with  respect  to 
Imports  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Commission  has  considered  the  matter  In  the  light  of  Its 
many  years  of  experience  respecting  commercial  practices  In  the 
Bale  and  distribution  In  commerce  of  fabrics  and  fabric  merchan- 
dise; and  responding  to  vour  first  question.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  that  the  legislation  under  consideration  will  have  no 
adverse  effect  up)cn  the  sale  or  u.se  of  cotton. 

WOOL  LADELING  SHOULD   HELP  COTTON 

As  a  textile  fiber,  cotton  has  distinctive  qualities  and  intrinsic 
merits;  and  the  bill,  requiring  truthful  dlsclos-ure.  would  un- 
doubtedly tend  toward  having  these  meritorious  qualities  of  cotton 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  buying  public.  Moreover,  in  mixed 
fabrics,  those  not  composed  wholly  of  virgin  wool,  cotton  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  employed  In  place  of  cheap  shoddy 
or  low-grade,  second-hand  wool  fibers  which  are  at  present  used 
in  such  mixed  products  without  disclosure  of  such  fact  to  the  con- 
suming public.  Under  all  the  circumstances.  It  appears  quite  pos- 
s.ble  that  as  a  result  of  the  legislation  the  trend  will  be  toward  a 
greater  use  of  cotton  In  mixed  goods  In  lieu  of  certain  types  of 

shoddy.  <  ,       ^     * 

The  bill  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  any  fiber,  but  Is  aimed  at 
having  the  respective  products  marketed  under  nondeceptive  condi- 
tions cf  truthful  dlsclosiu-e  in  the  Interest  of  maintaining  fair 
competition  and  consumer  protection.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  honest  disclosure  of  a  meritorious  fiber  does  not  hurt,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  helps  its  sale.  Cotton  with  Its  many  distinctive  and 
desirable  prcpirties  could  not.  In  our  opinion,  be  adversely  affected 
In  such  situation. 

HOW  LAW  AGAINST  IMPORTATION  MAY  BE  ENFORCED 

Respecting  your  second  question,  as  to  whether  the  bill  will  be 
effective  In  the  matter  of  Imports  from  foreign  countries,  the  rricasure 
Is  applicpble  to  such  foreign  Imports  as  well  as  to  domestic  wool 
products.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  means  for  excluding  from 
the  country  forol^n  merchandise  mlsbranded  under  its  tfrms.  It 
also  provides  fcr  bworn  declaration  of  contents  on  .so-caUcd  consular 
invoices  as  required  In  the  act  of  June  17.  1930;  also  the  falsification 
of  or  the  failure  to  set  forth  such  Information  In  such  invoices  Is 
made  an  unfair  method  of  com.petltlon  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commislon  Act.  If  done  with  willful  Intent,  it  is  also  punishable  as 
a  misdemeanor.  Moreover,  the  guilty  party  may  be  prohibited  from 
ImjKirtlng  or  participating  In  Importations  of  wool  products  Into  the 
United  States  except  upon  filing  bond  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  the  sum  double  the  value  of  the  wool  products  and  the 
duty  thereof  conditioned  upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
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the  act.  Under  general  admlnUtratlve  procedures  through  treaty 
arrangemenu.  Information  may  be  obUlned  from  the  original  sources 
in  the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods.  Likewise,  through  scientific 
tesU.  the  presence  of  the  most  objectionable  types  of  sl.oddy  In  the 
fabric  can  be  sufficiently  detected  for  purposes  d  enforcement. 

Upon  coi.slderatlm  of  the  matter  as  a  whole  and  In  arisweiing 
your  question  specifically.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Commlselon  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  wUl  be  effective  with  respect  to  import* 
from  foreign  countries. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Vcurs  very  tlnccrely, 

(Signed)     R.  C.  Pkcks,  Chairman. 


YoufiK  l)emotraf«  of  the  Fifth  DfxtHct  of  Virginia 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  A,  WILLIS  nOHEUTSON 

OK  VllU;fMfA 

IN  THE  IIOUHK  OK  HKl'KKMKNTATIVKI 

rridav,  AuouMt  4,  I9i9 


ADDRBM    BY     HOW.    KOBTRT    L,     DOUOifTOir,    Of    MOKTII 

CA&OLIMA,  JUNE  2i,  IMO 


Mr,  ROBERTSON,  Mr.  Speiiker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark*  In  the  RrroRD.  I  Include  the  following  addreai  by 
the  genth-mnn  from  North  Gnrollnn  (Mr.  DouchtonI  to  the 
Young  Demociatfi  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Virginia  on  Jime 
24.  1939,  at  Galax.  Va.: 

I  esteem  It  a  very  great  honor  to  have  been  Invited  to  address 
this  enthusiastic  meeting  of  militant  young  Democrats  Your  at- 
tendance In  such  large  numbers  evidences  a  keen  Interest  in  the 
welfare  of  America,  and  your  confident  belief  that  you  can  best 
serve  j'our  country  through  affiliation  with  the  great  Democratic 
Partv. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  ^ncrcus  words  that  my  kind  friend 
and  your  very  able  Representative.  Tom  Burch,  ha.s  said  about 
my  public  service,  although  his  praise  is  far  more  gracious  than  I 
deserve.  In  point  of  ability,  assiduity.  Industry,  and  fidelity,  no 
district  has  a  finer  Repre.-icntatlve  than  the  Fifth  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  universally  respected  and  loved  by  each  and  every  one 
of  his  colleagues. 

Taken  as  whole,  no  State  in  the  Union  has  a  stronger  delegation 
In  Congress  than  Virginia.  Each  of  its  nine  House  Members  has  a 
major  committee  a.'-Eicrunent :  Mr.  Bland,  of  the  First  District,  is 
chairman  of  the  Comrnittec  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries;  Mr. 
Darden,  Second  District.  Naval  Affairs;  Mr.  Sattef.field.  Third 
District,  Judiciary;  Mr.  Drewrt,  Fourth  District,  Naval  Affairs  and 
al-so  chairman  cf  the  National  Democratic  Congressional  Committee; 
Mr.  BLTicn,  Fifth  District,  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee en  Post  Office  and  Po=t  Roads,  who  will  doubtless  be  chair- 
man at  an  early  date.  If  retained  In  Congress;  Mr.  Woodrum.  Sixth 
District,  ranking  Democrat  on  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
now  Its  acting  chairman;  Mr.  Robertson,  Seventh  District.  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  where  he  Is  rendering  great  service;  Mr. 
SMrrH.  Eighth  District,  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules;  Mr. 
Flannagan,  Ninth  DLstrlct,  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

In  addition,  Virginia's  Senators  hold  key  committee  posts  and 
rank  among  the  foremost  Members  of  the  upper  House  In  point 
of  ability  Senator  Glass  Is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  ranking  member  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committtee,  and  Is  a  member  of  still  other  Important  committees. 
Senator  Btrd.  your  distinguished  former  Governor.  Is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Naval  Affairs.  Rules,  and  other  lead- 
In"  Senate  committees.  Every  patriotic  Virginian  can  Uke  great 
pride  m  the  high  standing  of  the  State's  delegation  In  the  National 
Congress  and  the  wonderful  service  It  is  rendering,  not  only  to 
Virginia,  but  to  the  entire  Nation. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  renew  my  youth  by  the  associa- 
tion and  fellowship  lAith  youn^  people,  especially  when  they  are 
of  my  own  political  persuasion.  The  meetings  of  yovmg  Demo- 
crats are  characterized  with  a  certain  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  I 
find  contagious  and  especially  invigorating  and  inspiring. 

May  I  say  to  my  young  friends  gathered  here  that,  to  my  mind, 
the  words  "youth"  and  "democracy"  are  synonymouB.  Almost  all 
of  the  attributes  of  the  one  are  equally  applicable  to  the  other. 
Youth  has  high  Ideals  and  noble  purposes,  and  so  has  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Youth  har-  enthusiasm,  vitality,  and  optimism.  They 
are  also  virtues  of  democracy.  Youth  believes  In  progress  and 
action.  These  are  two  of  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  our 
party  Is  built.  Youth  advocates  Its  convictions  with  indomitable 
vigor  and  unrelenting  coiu-ege.  These  are  two  of  the  chief  char- 
acteristics cf  our  party's  activities. 

As  a  matter  cf  fact,  regardless  of  the  year  which  may  appear  on 
otu-  birth  certificates  we  are  all  young  Democrats  together.    There 
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18  an  axiom  I  have  often  stated,  and  my  years  of  experience  have 
amply  verified  its  truth  It  Is  this:  -There  are  no  old  Democrats 
nor  vouni?  Republicans  -  Being  a  Democrat  keeps  one  young  and 
being  a  Rtpublican  tends  to  make  one  old.  One  promotes  longevity 
and  the  other  decrepitude. 

Youth  does  not  list  the  word  "Impossible"  In  \U  vocabulary. 
On  many  occasions  ycuth  has  converted  the  impossibilities  of  the 
past  generation  Into  the  glorious  realities  of  the  present.  The 
cause  of  Rood  government  has  been  trcmendou.sly  advanced  on 
numerous  occaslor.s  by  young  men  and  women  who  simply  would 
not  believe  that  the  particul;tr  obstacle  which  confronted  them 
could  not  be  overcome  If  they  fought  with  determination  and 
courai^r. 

Ah  an  instrument  for  the  enlightenment  and  molding  of  public 
opinion,  as  well  us  translating  It  Into  effective  and  constructive 
public  service,  your  organization  Is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
Tlie  thlni^s  you  h.ive  wrousht  are  in  no  small  way  responsible  for 
the  interest  and  success  In  their  solution. 

It  IS  an  extremely  interesting  fact  that  many  of  the  most  con- 
Btructlve  movements  in  the  early  history  of  our  Nation  were  begun 
and  consummated  by  v*^ry  young  men.  As  an  example  of  the 
rfTectivoness  of  youth  In  the  realm  of  public  affairs,  let  me  recite 
from  the  history  of  V'lri^inla.  in  whose  sacred  soil  the  roots  of 
democracy  first  took  hold,  a  brief  chapter  or  two  that  deals  with 
the  accomplishments  of  young  people. 

Our  minds  immediately  turn  to  the  record  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
father  of  the  Democratic  Party,  who  entered  public  life  at  the 
age  cf  26  by  being  elected  to  the  Virginia  Houee  of  Burgesses.  He 
became  a  rnembtr  of  the  Continental  Congress  at  the  age  of  32, 
and  1  year  later,  at  33.  wrote  the  greatest  document  ever  to  come 
from  the  mind  or  pen  of  any  American,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dcpendoncp,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with  Its 
drafting,  he  presented  U  to  the  Continental  Congress.  And  Jcfler- 
Bon  became  Governor  of  Virginia  when  he  was  but  36.  Tlien.  In 
succession,  he  served  as  Ambassador  to  Prance.  Secretary  of  State, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  age  of  57  became 
President  of  the  Republic  he  helped  to  found. 

A  .'^econd  striking  example  is  that  cf  James  Madison,  fourth 
President  of  the  United  States,  another  renowned  son  cf  the  Old 
Dominii  n  He  became  a  member  of  the  First  Asf^embly  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1776.  when  ho  was  only  25.  Before  he  became  30,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  at  the  age  of  36  he 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  had 
more  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  our  Federal  Constitution  than 
any  other  man.  although  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Conven- 
tion were  his  seniors  by  many  years.  And  his  wonderful  career 
in  public  life  was  climaxed  by  two  successful  terms  as  Chlel 
Executive  cf  the  Nation. 

James  Monroe,  another  Illustrious  Virginian,  became  a  United 
States  Senator  at  the  age  of  32.  Before  he  reached  middle  age  he 
had  served  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  as  an  Envoy  to  France  to  nego- 
tiate the  Louisiana  Purchase.  He  served  as  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land and  as  SLxretary  of  State.  He  later  became  President  of 
the  United  States  and  .served  two  terms. 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  entered  the  National  Congress  at 
the  age  of  26.  John  Tyler,  the  tenth  President  of  the  United 
States  also  entered  the  Congress  in  his  twenty-.'-ixth  year.  Gen. 
Sam  Hcuiston.  whoso  heroic  conquests  in  Tixas  cause  many  of  us 
to  fcrgot  he  was"  a  Virginian,  entered  Congress  at  the  age  of  30. 
Edmund  Randolph  became  alde-de-can.p  to  General  Washhigton 
In  1776  when  riandolph  was  only  25:  3  years  later  he  became  a 
Member  of  the  Ccntmental  Congress,  and  at  34  was  appointed  to 
the  Federal  Ccnstltutional  Convention. 

Then,  the  greatest  of  all  Virginians  and.  at  the  same  time,  of 
all  Americans.  George  Washington,  who  outdid  even  these  other 
famed  sons  of  your  State  In  his  useful  service  while  yet  a  young 
man.  At  23  he  was  appointed  commander  In  chief  of  the  colonial 
force*i  of  Virginia,  after  he  had  already  become  an  outstanding 
Indian  fighter  and  surveyor.  At  26  years  of  age  he  ccmm.inded 
a  markedly  successful  campaign  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  the  Indian 
wars.  At  43  he  was  unanimously  chosen  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  which  the  Colonies  had  raised  to  wrest  their  liberty 
Ircm  Great  Britain  So  outstanding  and  acceptable  were  his  .■serv- 
ices to  his  country,  he  was  elected  first  President  and  reelected 
without  any  opposition.  Of  whom  it  was  truly  said.  "He  was  first 
in  war    first  in  peace,  and  first  In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

There  are  inntunerable  other  Instances  where  your  brilliant 
fellow  Virginians  have  rendered  outstanding  public  service  at 
tender  age.  Many  of  them  were  famous  ere  they  reached  the 
early  thirties. 

You  younger  Democrats  are  a  very  Important  component  part 
of  cur  party  organization.  In  Its  make-up.  the  wisdom  born  of 
experience  must  emanate  frcm  the  elder  group,  but  this  Is  not 
more  Important  than  the  ztal  and  energy  contributed  by  the 
younger  members.  Young  Democrats  have  before  them  a  golden 
opportunity  to  render  a  vital  public  service.  The  time  Is  not  so 
far  away  when  a  grrat  many  of  us  who  have  been  In  the  forefront 
of  th?  battle  for  democracy  must  lay  down  our  arms,  and  they. 
In  turn,  will  be  taken  up  by  you  younger  men  and  women.  Your 
work  In  connection  with  the  activity"  of  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  preparatory  experience.  L<'t  me 
urge  you  to  maintain  ycur  keen  Interest  in  governmental  affairs, 
and  to  ccntlnue  your  active  support  of  and  clevction  to  our  great 
party.  Its  future  lies  In  your  hand.^.  Whether  Its  star  shall  rise 
to  still  greater  heights  or  shall  sink  Into  obscurity  will  soon 
depend  on  you  Study  Its  history,  revere  Its  traditions,  respect  Ita 
btgh  Ideals,  fight  for  Its  principles  and  perpetuity. 


I  know  you  take  Just  pride  In  being  members  of  a  party  that 
predominated  in  93  of  the  100  counties  In  your  State,  and  In  the 
last  election  was  triumphant  In  46  of  the  48  States  In  the  Union. 
The  Democratic  Party  Is  not,  or  never  will  be,  a  single  Individual 
or  a  single  Ideal.  It  Is  a  flexible,  living,  and  growing  body,  made 
up  of  persons  from  every  station  in  life  and  from  every  field  of 
endeavor.  It  has  never  depended,  and  does  not  now  depend,  upon 
hackneyed  labels  and  stereotyped  phrases  for  Its  existence.  It  seeks 
to  meet  the  needs  of  today  by  attempting  to  mold  the  functions 
of  government  so  as  to  conform  to  rapidly  changing  economic  and 
social  conditions.  At  the  same  time  It  bends  every  effort  to  bring 
about  such  changes  In  an  orderly  manner  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the 
stability  of  our  established  institutions. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  charting  our  future  course,  and 
appraising  the  aims  and  work  of  the  Democratic  Party,  let's  briefly 
examine  a  few  of  the  concrete  accomplishments  of  our  party  In  the 
recent  past  and  compare  them  to  anything  or  everything  achieved 
by  the  Republican  Party  since  the  days  of  Hamilton  which  would 
benefit  the  average  American  citizen.  I  can  honestly  state  to 
this  fine  gathering  of  Young  Democrats  that  no  monum.ents.  In 
the  way  of  service  for  all  the  people,  have  been  built  by  that 
unfortunate  .succession  of  reactionary  administrations,  and  I'm  sure 
you  will  agn^  that  the  public  Improvements  and  worthy  reforms 
which  directly  affect  your  daily  walks  are  products  of  liberal 
Democratic  rule. 

Under  the  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland  the  Democratic 
Party  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  its  multitude  of  aids  and  services  to  farmers.  It  also 
Inaugurated  the  free  delivery  of  mall  to  rural  residents. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Wilson,  another  of  Amer- 
ica's immortals  who  claimed  Virginia  as  his  native  home,  we  set  up 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
welfare,  the  security,  and  the  Income  of  working  men  and  women 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  was  under  this  same  administration 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  fostered  by  your  own  C.\rter 
Glass,  was  established,  and  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  came 
Into  operation.  During  this  period  the  Fr^deral  Government  began 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
public  roads,  and  since  this  legislation  was  enacted  into  law  the 
National  Treasury  has  expended  more  than  $54,000,000  for  high- 
ways m  the  State  of  Virginia  and  nearly  $3,000,000,000  for  roads 
throughout  the  United  States.  Another  Important  step  of  the 
Wilson  administration  was  the  establishment  of  our  Parcel  Post 
System. 

Our  accomplishments  have  been  no  less  outstanding  during  the 
present  Democratic  administration.  In  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  March  4.  1S33.  under  the  leadership  of  a  President  Imbued 
with  a  belief  that  Government  Ls  itspcnsible  in  some  degree  for  its 
subjects,  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people  has  been  further 
advanced  than  durmg  any  period  of  twice  that  length  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

The  present  national  administration  Inherited  an  enormous  bur- 
den of  evils.  Banks  had  failed  by  the  thousand.s.  and  at  the  rate 
they  were  going  there  would  not  have  been  a  bank  that  could  have 
stood  the  strain  30  days  longer,  factories  were  closing  hourly,  agri- 
culture v.as  prostrate,  ships  of  commerce  were  idly  rusting  in  the 
harbors  of  International  trade,  millions  of  farmers  and  city  dwellers 
were  losing  their  homes,  and  there  was  a  Nation-wide  epidemic  cf 
suicide.  Thes'^  conditions  were  not  confined  to  any  section  of  the 
country  nor  to  any  class  of  people,  bu'.  were  Nation-wide  and 
affected  every  grcup.  calling,  and  occupation  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Moreover, 
social  Inju.stices  and  economic  maladjustments  were  widespread 
and  universal.  These  conditions  had  continued  for  4  long  years 
and  were  getting  worse  hourly,  when  on  March  4.  1933.  President 
Roosevelt  took  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Gcvernmcnt. 

Under  this  present  Democratic  administration  banks  have  been 
mad"  safe  for  the  people's  money.  Hardly  a  bank  failure  has 
occurred  since  Federal  deposit  Insurance  came  Into  being.  Tlie 
Income  of  farmers  has  more  than  doubled  since  March  1933,  and 
the  same  is  tnie  with  reference  to  f.ictory  pay  rolls.  The  national 
Income  has  increased  from  $39,000,000,000  In  1932  to  $64,000.000  000 
In  1938.  Tliose  farmers  who  have  not  been  able  to  pay  off  their 
mortgages  with  the  Increased  prices  they  have  received  under  this 
administration  have  had  their  loans  extended  and  their  Interest 
payments  rtduced.  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has 
iaved  the  homes  cf  millions  of  urban  dwellers,  the  United  Stales 
Housing  Authority  has  built  modern  apartments  for  a  m.ultltude 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  In  drab  tenements  "across  the 
tracks."  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  through  Its  In- 
sured mortgage  plan,  has  made  It  possible  for  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can families  to  enjoy  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  home  ownership. 
Agriculture,  our  great  basic  Industry,  has  been  revived  by 
dozens  of  progressive  Federal  measures  and  restored  to  a  profitable 
basis.  Labor  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  reduced  working  hours 
and  Increased  wages,  and  sweatshop  conditions,  long  a  cancer  In 
our  social  life,  have  been  eradicated. 

The  Reccn'truction  Finance  Co^p^ratlon,  developed  from  a 
doubtful  atrency  of  Republicanism  (best  remembered  for  Its  loan 
ot  $8O.0C0.0OO  to  a  certain  Chicago  bank)  has  provided  credit  fa- 
cilities to  all  types  of  businesses  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  provided  employment  and 
a  new  lease  on  hfe  to  more  than  2.000.000  youths  and  unemployed 
war  veterans,  who  found  hnven  and  useftil  work  In  hundreds  of 
camps  broadcast  over  America. 

The  regtilaticas  of  the  Sectirltles  and  Exchange  Commission  have 
eucceeded  In  putting  to  an  end  the  once-popular  s,port  of  stock- 
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buccaneering,  and  Is  now  adequately  protecting  American  Investors 
from  such  synthetic  booms  as  that  experienced  during  the  Hoover 
reign.  The  T.  V.  A.  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
have  substantially  aided  In  the  program  of  generating  electricity  at 
reasonable  cost,  and  making  It  available  to  every  hamlet,  cross- 
roads, and  rural  home. 

Tlie  Social  Security  Act.  through  Its  program  of  tinemployment 
Insurance,  old-age  pensions,  and  benefits,  has  done  more  to  relieve 
the  hp.rd^hlpe  and  vicissitudes  that  are  bjTjroducts  of  our  highly 
Industrialized  society,  than  any  other  single  program  ever  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  upon  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  has  recently  completed  a  4-mcnths' 
study  of  proposed  amendments  to  this  act.  Our  study  resulted 
in  a  thorough  revision  of  the  program  which  will  substantially 
liberalize  and  extend  Its  benefits.  The  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  cur  rtcommcndatlcns  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
Onlv  two  of  the  more  than  400  members  of  the  House  cast  dls- 
sent'ln-;  ballots,  thereby  establishing  to  a  very  clear  degree  the 
regard  which  the  American  people  held  for  this  humanitarian 
legislation. 

And  we  mu.stn't  forgot  that  wide  ribbon  of  asphalt  that  soon  will 
link  your  beautiful  Shenandoah  National  Park  with  my  Smoky 
Mountains  of  North  Carolina— that  greatest  of  all  eastern  scenic 
hlchways.  the  Skyline  Drive — which  traverses  more  than  300  miles 
of  the  mOat  beautiful  scenery  In  God's  creation.  i 

We  are  still  suffering  to  seme  extent  from  ailments  Inherited  by    , 
this  administration,  but  I  am  convinced  that  they  can  and  will  be 
entirely  eliminated  so  far  as  It  Is  possible  for  government  to  ellml-    | 
nute  them.     Our  party  has  clearly  demonstrated  its  strength  and    , 
the  wisdom  of  Its  leadership   In  rescuing  this  country   from   the 
depths  of  the  greatest,  most  calamitous,  and  devastating  depression 
it  has  ever  known. 

The  traditions  and  accomplishments  of  the  Democratic  Party 
constitute  a  glorious  heritage.  It  has  and  Is  fulfilling  a  wonderful 
mission  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  good  government  in 
the  Nation,  in  your  State  of  Virginia,  and  my  Stat*  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Many  and  furious  have  been  the  onslaughts  made  upon  It  by 
its  enemies,  but  its  principles  are  so  fuudumrntally  sound.  Its 
record  so  commendable,  and  Its  achievements  so  outstanding  that  It 
continues   to  grow  and   to  flourish  In   spite  of  those   who   would 

destroy  it.  ,      ,  ».   .^ 

Our  party's  concepts  are  broad  enough  and  elastic  enough  to 
Include  and  provide  for  the  ever-changing  needs  of  government. 
No  rule  of  theory  that  has  to  do  with  the  conduct  cf  human  affairs 
can  be  static.  Like  a  great  river  the  course  of  events  Is  ever  flowing 
and  endlessly  changing  and  adapting  Itself  to  varying  conditions  and 
circumstances  In  this  lies  our  party's  giea'test  strength  and  surest 
claim  to  a  continuing  glory.  It  ha^i  kept  Itself  alert  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  to  the  appropriate  functions  of  government  under 
a  progressive  attitude  that  recognizes  Injustices  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  correct  eviis  when  they  are  disclosed.  The  Democratic  Party 
shews  Its  faith  by  its  useful  works,  while  the  Republican  Party 
reveals  Its  faith  by  empty  words,  vague  proml.'-es.  and  criticisms  of 
Its  progressive  opposition.  In  fact.  It  has  a  patent  on  two  things, 
boasting  and  criticizing,  and  I  have  no  purpose  or  desire  to  infringe 
upon  that  pattnt. 

No  party  has  so  consistently  championed  the  cause  of  the  under- 
privileged nor  ha.';  done  so  mvich  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  downtrcdden  as  has  the  Democratic.  No  party  has  labored 
BO  effectively  to  bring  about  constructive  Improvement  or  to  legislate 
needed  reform  both  in  the  relationships  between  our  citizens  and 
their  Government  and  in  our  economic  and  social  structure. 

Next  year  we  will  have  another  general  election,  and  it  Is  but  nat- 
ural for  Democrats  to  disagree  as  to  those  best  suited  to  fill  the 
various  offices.  Where  there  are  contests  let  me  adjure  you  to  be 
tolerant  with  those  Democrats  with  whom  you  differ  as  to  candi- 
dates. Accord  to  them  the  same  right  of  choice  you  reserve  for 
yourself.  Avoid  h?.r«:h  words  and  unkind  thoughts,  and  especially 
bitterness,  so  that  when  the  primary  Is  over  we  can  present  a  united 
and  determined  front  In  our  battle  with  the  common  enemy. 

Never  fear  the  result  of  honest  differences  of  opinion.  It  is 
only  by  the  free  and  open  discussion  of  these  differences  that 
sound  decisions  can  be  reached  and  worth-while  policies  formu- 
lated and  followed.  We  may  not  agree  absolutely  with  some  of 
our  party  brethren,  but  we  are  much  nearer  in  degree  In  our 
political  philosophy  than  are  either  of  us  with  those  of  the 
opposing  ranks. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  keep  our  party  useful,  and  that  Is  to 
keep  It  strong  and  In  power.  There  Is  but  one  way  to  keep  it 
strong  and  that  Is  to  keep  It  united  and  clean.  There  Is  but  one 
v/ay  to  keep  It  clean,  and  that  Is  to  be  ever  vigilant  in  a  scrutiny 
of  Its  standard  bearers  and  Its  alms  and  purposes. 

The  Democratic  Party  cannot  retain  its  efficiency — It  cannot 
serve  this  Nation— and  It  Is  doomed,  and  Justly  so.  If  It  becomes 
wildly  radical  or  If  It  adopts  a  policy  of  reaction  or  inaction. 
Either  of  these  courses  would  prove  fatal,  and  no  right-thinking 
American  would  wish  otherwise.  Our  course.  It  seems  to  me,  is 
clearly  Indicated. 

This,  my  young  Democratic  friends.  Is  the  road  of  orderly  prog- 
ress— the  road  of  reform  and  change,  tempered  by  reason . 

Tlie  Democratic  Party  has  fcught  and  is  fighting  a  good  fight 
for  all  the  people;  It  has  kept  the  faith;  but  It  has  by  no  means 
finished  its  course  or  completed  Its  work.  Its  futvire  task  U  to 
continue  to  serve  and  save  America 


My  Report  to  the  People  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  4,  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.    Mr.  Six^akcr.  it  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  us  to  note  the  substantial  improvement  in  gen- 
eral business  conditions  throughout  southwest  Washington. 
My  mail,  which  has  been  very  heavy  this  session,  and  almost 
every  newspaper  from  home  which  comes  to  my  desk  brings 
evidences  of  increased  industrial  operations  and  larger  pay 
rolls,  higher  farm  prices,  record-breaking  building  construc- 
tion, better  retail  trade,  and  greater  business  activity.    The 
lumber,  shingle,  and  forest -products  industries  are  the  most 
active  they  have  been  in  many  years.    Since  1932-33  truly 
remarkable   improvement   has   taken   place   in    our   limiber 
and  shingle  industries  as  disclosed  by  the  increase  in  prices, 
production,  and  volume  of  unflUed  orders.    In  1938  the  aver- 
age price  received  for   west  coast   lumber  was   $19.14   per 
thousand  board-feet,  and  is  now  $19.20,  as  compared  with 
$11.50  in  1932,  an  increase  of  approximately  70  percent.    Un- 
filled orders  on  July  1.  1939.  were  366.684  thousand  board- 
feet  as  compared  with  202.889  thousand  board-feet  in  1932, 
an  increase  of  approximately  80  percent. 

Production   in    1932   was   3.114.000.000   feet   as   compared 
with  5.182.000.000  feet  in  1938.  an  incr'-ase  of  65  percent, 
and  was  1.443.000.000  feet  for  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 
which,  if  maintained  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  will 
show  a  still  further  increase.     (Figures  furnished  by  Forest 
Products  Division,  Department  of  Ccmmerce,  and  as  reported 
by  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  in  Industry  Facts.) 
The  yearly  average  price  for  red-cedar  shingles  In  1938  was 
$2.75  per  square  and  is  now  $2.90  as  compared  with  $1.05  in 
1932,  an  increase  of  160  percent.     Production  of  red-cedar 
shingles  has  increased  from  172,000  squares  in  December  1933 
to  434.000  squares  in  December  1933.  an  increase  of  245  per- 
cent.   Both  prices  and  production  are  continuing  this  year  at 
a  level  far  in  excess  of  1932-33.  (Authority:  Bureau  of  Census. 
Department  of  Commerce,  U.  S.  Rod  Cedar  Shingle  Bureau.) 
This  spiral  of  improvement  will  continue  to  climb  as  labor, 
industry,  agriculture,  business,  finance,  and  cur  Government 
cooperate  and  work  together  in  harmony  and  unity.    Our 
Government  is  continuing  its  constructive  policies  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  serious 
social  and  economic  problems  which  faced  the  Nation.    This 
task  has  proved  to  be  extremely  difBcult  but  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  and  Ls  being  made  is  ob\'ious  to  everyone. 
I  Even  the  most  partisan  critics  of  our  Government  would  not 
!   dare  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  major  legislation  which  we 
'  have  enacted  and  which  has  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
our  people. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  hereof  I  am  calling  attention 
to  an  interesting  and  significant  comparison  of  economic 
conditions  during  the  Roosevelt  and  Hoover  administrations. 

WE    ARE    KEEPING   OtJB    COTJNTST    OtJT   OP   WAR 

I  consider  by  far  the  most  important  and  solemn  duty  to 
be  performed  by  our  Government  and  our  Congress  at  the 
present  time  to  be  that  of  keeping  our  country  out  of  war. 
We  have  made  every  effort  to  avoid  any  and  every  action 
which  might  involve  our  country  in  war.  We  have  surrounded 
our  country  with  every  possible  safeguard  to  prevent  war. 
My  attitude  on  this  momentous  Issue  is  well  known  to  the 
people  of  my  congressional  district.  I  continue  to  strongly 
favor  a  policy  of  absolute  and  complete  mandatory  neutrality 
and  am  opposed  to  allowing  the  desire  of  a  few  of  our  citizens 
for  commercial  profits  or  to  extend  credit  to  belligerents  to 
expose  us  to  the  danger  of  a  foreign  war.  Those  of  our  citi- 
zens who  wish  to  travel  or  trade  in  war  zones  should  do  so 
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at  tlieir  own  peril.  I  feci  that  I  express  almost  the  unani- 
mous views  of  the  people  of  southwest  Washington  when  I 
declare  that  we  value  peace  and  the  lives  of  our  young  men 
and  women  above  the  profits  of  international  trade  and 
finance. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  these  troubled  times,  it  behooves  our 
Nation  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  peace  and  to  be  in  a 
position  to  properly  defend  and  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  our  ouTi  people  against  foreign  attack.  I  have,  there- 
fore, supported  heartily  every  appropriation  for  the  Army, 
Na'v-y.  and  Air  Corps.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  say 
that  as  a  result  of  our  national-defense  program  v.e  will  be 
better  prepared  to  successfully  defend  our  country  than  we 
have  ever  been  during  our  entire  previous  history. 

THE   CENZXAL  WELFARE   ACT,    H.    E.    6466     (II.    R.    2) 

We  finally  succeeded  in  this  Congress  in  obtaining  full  and 
extended  hearings  on  the  Townsend  old-age  pension  and 
national-recovery  plan  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  we  have  sought 
for  5  years.  We  also  secured  the  first  record  roll-call  vote 
which  we  have  ever  had  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
this  proposal.  Consequently,  the  vote  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  is  now  a  matter  of  record  and  known  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  they  can  judge  whether  he  kept  his  campaign 
pledges  or  not  and  act  accordingly. 

Needless  to  say.  I  testified  at  length  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation during  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  actively  paiticipated  in  the  debate  in  favor  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  voted  for  its  passage.  I 
shall  continue  to  give  this  meritorious  proposal  my  active 
supiJort  until  it  is  enacted  into  law.  In  modified  and  varied 
form  the  tax  formula  of  the  Townsend  plan  is  proving  a 
success  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
26  other  States,  in  New  York  City,  in  Fiance,  in  Germany, 
in  Hungai-y.  in  Russia,  and  elsewhere.  It  Is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  a  broader  tax  formula  A-ill  be  adopted  in  the 
United  states  and  displace  the  present  complex  multiple-tax 
levies  and  bond-debt-inierest  .system.  More  liberal  old-age 
pensions  should  and  will  be  financed  upon  a  national  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

MT   PROCRESSmS  VOTING   RECORD 

In  this  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  I  have 
continued  my  progressive  voting  record,  of  which  I  am  proud, 
and  have  voted  for  the  following  important  measures: 

(D  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  83  to  provide  appropria- 
tions for  work  relief.  I  voted  for  the  amendment  to  increase 
the  amount  from  $725,000,000  to  $875,000,000,  the  sum  re- 
quested by  President  Roosevelt  in  order  to  give  unemployed 
men  and  women  work  on  worthy  community  projects  and 
thus  increase  consumer  purchasing  power  In  the  local 
communities. 

(2)  The  National  Defense  Act  of  1939.  authorizing  5,500 
airplanes  and  3.000  officers  for  the  Air  Service. 

(3)  Act  to  continue  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Electrical  Home  and  Farm  Authority  to 
January  15.  1941.  The  R.  F.  C.  has  made  loans  to  numerous 
business  and  industrial  firms  in  southwest  Washington  and 
thereby  made  possible  the  employment  of  much  labor,  and 
through  various  lending  agencies  met  the  needs  of  many  of 
our  farmers.  The  Electrical  Home  and  Farm  Authority  has 
.made  loans  in  cooperation  with  local  dealers  upon  electrical 

appliances  in  rural  and  urban  homes  and  been  very  helpful 
to  householders  who  find  it  necessary  to  buy  on  installment. 

(4)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act.  to  make  loans 
to  farmers  and  producers  and  finance  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  and  protect  them  against  forced  and  seasonal  sales, 
which  has  been  beneficial  to  dairy  and  grain  farmers  and 
prune  and  nut  growers  in  southwest  Washington. 

t5>  Naval  aviation  bill,  providing  for  construction  of  naval 
air  ba.ses  and  aeronautical  engine  and  materials  laboratory 
buildings  as  a  part  of  the  national-defense  program. 

(6>  War  Department  appropriation  bill,  providing  for  the 
Military  Establishment  565  army  planes,  ordnance,  military 
posts  and  barracks,  the  National  Guard.  Organized  Reserve 
officers,  training  of  30,000  in  citizens'  military  training  camps. 


(7)  Reorganization  bill  of  1939.  to  reorganize  the  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  interests  of 
t.fficiency  and  economy  and  to  eliminate  red  tape,  as  was 
advocated  by  every  President  for  the  past  40  years  and  has 
finally  been  accomplished  by  President  Roosevelt. 

<8)  Interior  Department  appropriation  bill.  1940.  contain- 
ing items  for  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  projects,  which 
have  given  employment  to  thousands  of  our  citizens  and  will 
prove  vital  factors  in  the  future  progress  and  development 
of  our  State.  Transmission  lines  are  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  many  of  our  counties  and  providing  jobs  for 
numerous  citizens. 

<9)  Labor  Department  apriropriation  bill.  1940.  appro- 
priating funds  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Fed- 
eral Employment  Service.  Wages  and  Hours  Division.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  other  activities 
for  the  special  use  and  benefit  of  the  workers  and  wage 
earners  of  the  Nation. 

(10 >  Additional  appropriations  for  work  relief;  for  those 
of  our  citizens  whom  private  industry  has  failed  or  refused 
to  employ.  Also  appeared  and  testified  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  urged  that  full  sum  of  $150,000,000  re- 
quested by  President  Roosevelt  be  appropriated.  I  stressed 
permanent  value  of  school,  street,  sewer,  road,  diking,  school 
gymnasium.  p!ayground.  and  sewing-room  projects  in  the 
local  communilies  and  cited  survey  of  disbursement  of  wages 
paid  on  work-relief  projects  to  butchers,  grocers,  bakers, 
clothiers,  dry  goods  stores,  shoe  shops,  property  owners  for 
rentals,  ice  and  coal  dealers,  tobacco  stores,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity firms,  auto  repair  shops,  loan  organizations,  insurance- 
benefit  societies,  druggists,  doctors,  and  churches. 

(11)  Amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act.  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  sponsored  and  supported  very  actively  on 
account  of  its  being  strongly  favored  by  organized  labor 
and  the  building  materials  industries.  It  has  been  of  vast 
benefit  to  the  workers  in  the  building  trades,  the  lumber, 
plywood,  veneer,  shingle,  and  other  allied  industries  and  to 
manufacturers  generally.  A  recent  report  shows  that  9,374 
families  in  my  congressional  district  have  had  loans  in- 
sured to  the  extent  of  $5,217,266.  Officials  of  the  Red  Cedar 
Shingle  Bureau  and  the  Shingle  Weavers  Unions  declare 
that  this  legislation  has  caused  the  shingle  industry  to 
flourish. 

(12)  H.  R.  2320,  to  provide  domiciliary  care,  medical  and 
hospital  treatment,  and  burial  benefits  to  certain  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and 
the  Boxer  Rebellion. 

a3>  H.  R.  2296,  to  restore  certain  benefits  to  World  War 
veterans  suffering  with  paralysis,  pnresis,  or  blindness,  or 
who  are  helpless  or  bedridden,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(14)  H.  R.  289.  the  Spanish-American  War  Philippine 
travel-pay  bill,  for  the  payment  of  travel  pay  to  the  offlcers 
and  enlisted  men  of  State  volunteer  regiments  who  served  In 
the  Philippine  Islands  beyond  the  period  of  their  enlistment 
In  the  same  sum  as  was  paid  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army  who  were  di.^charged  in  the  Philippines,  as  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  premise  which  was  made  to  them  by  our  Gov- 
ernment 40  years  ago,  which  bill  I  had  the  honor  to 
introduce  in  this  Congress. 

(15)  H.  R.  805,  extending  further  time  for  naturalization 
to  honorably  discharged  alien  veterans  of  the  World  War. 

(16)  Tlie  Stabilization  Fund  and  Alteration  of  the  Weight 
of  the  Dollar  Act.  extending  to  June  30.  1941.  the  time 
within  which  the  powers  of  the  President  relating  to  the 
stabilization  fund  and  alteration  of  the  weight  of  the  dollar 
may  be  exercised. 

<17)  Act  for  the  Acquisition  of  Stocks  of  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials,  which  contains  the  proviso  that  purchases 
under  the  act  shr.ll  be  rr.ade  in  accordance  with  the  Buy 
American  Act  of  1933,  and  a  reasonable  time,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  production  and  delivery  from 
domestic  sources.  I  collaborated  with  a  group  of  my  col- 
leagues in  securing  the  inclusion  of  this  proviso  because  of 
its  importance  to  citizens  of  our  district  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  minerals,  particularly  manganese. 
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(18)  Naval  Aviation  Reserve  Act  of  1939.  providing  for  the 
training  and  commissioning  of  a  minimimi  of  6.0C0  of  our 
young  men  in  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  and  thus  fvu:- 
nishing  a  splendid  opportunity  to  many  young  men  in  south- 
west Washington. 

(19)  H.  R.  2875,  providing  that,  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  law  or  veterans'  regulation,  awards  of  death  pen- 
sion shall  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  death  of  the  veteran 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  including  the  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion and  Philippine  Insurrection,  if  claim  is  filed  within  1 
year  after  the  death  of  such  veteran. 

(20)  H.  R.  5452,  providing  pensions  and  increased  bene- 
fits to  widows  and  dependents  of  veterans  of  the  World  War. 
and  eliminating  the  so-called  misconduct  clause. 

(21)  Navy  appropriation  bill,  1940,  providing  for  battle- 
ships and  equipment,  naval  air  bases,  and  items  of  mainte- 
nance of  Naval  Establishment  as  part  of  the  national-defense 

program.  . 

(22»  War  Department  civil  functions  appropriation  bill, 
1940.  providing  funds  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  fiood-control 
projects,  as  a  result  of  which  approximately  $2,500,000  will 
be  allocated  and  expended  in  southwest  Washington,  in  sup- 
port of  which  items  I  appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
Commitee  during  the  hearings. 

(23)  The  rivers  and  harbors  authorization  bill,  author- 
izing new  projects  and  surveys  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors  and  likewise  containing  several  new  items  for 
southwest  Washington,  the  Camas-Washougal  project  and 
the  survey  for  Bay  City,  Grays  Harbor,  Wash. 

(24)  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  adminis- 
tration appropriation  bill,  1940,  containing  item  of  $113,000,- 
000  for  surplus  farm  commodities,  Including  dairy  products, 
as  well  as  item  of  $225,000,000  for  parity  payments  to  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  com.  and  rice  farmers.  When  the  amend- 
ment to  provide  $60,000,000  for  surplus  commodities,  con- 
templating $25,000,000  for  dairy  farmers,  was  defeated  during 
the  consideration  of  a  previous  bill,  I  joined  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  voting  against  the  parity  item  of  $225.- 
000  000  and  we  succeeded  In  defeating  it.  With  our  dairy 
farmers  included  in  this  bUl.  we  voted  for  this  biU.  and  It 
carried.  We  thereby  won  our  fight  in  the  House  for  benefits 
for  the  dairy  farmers,  along  with  the  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
com,  and  rice  farmers.  We  also  increased  the  item  for 
Bang's  disease  over  $2,600,000,  also  important  to  southwest 
Washington,  and  $25,000,000  for  farm  tenancy. 

(25)  S.  1369— to  provide  cutters  and  seaplanes  for  the  Coast 

Guard. 

(26)  H.  R.  6466  (H.  R.  2)— the  Townsend  old-age  pension 

and  national  recovery  plan. 

<27»  H.  R.  2310— A  bill  to  provide  national  flags  for  the 
burial   of   honorably   discharged   former   service   men   and 

women.  .        ^  .. 

(28)  Social  Security  Act  amendments:  Increased  contribu- 
tion by  Federal  Government  for  old-age  assistance  to  $20 
per  month,  so  that  if  matched  by  the  State  of  Washington 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  the  old-age  pension  in  our 
State  to  $40  per  month;  liberalized  payments  to  the  bUnd. 
crippled  children  and  dependent  children  and  mothers;  re- 
duced pay-roll  taxes,  causing  considerable  saving  to  employees 
and  employers:  abolished  huge  accumulated  reserve  fund. 

(29)  Work  Relief  and  Public  Works  Administration  bill, 
1939.  to  pro\-ide  $1,735,000,000  for  work  relief  and  loans,  as 
requested  by  President  Roosevelt.  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ments to  increase  the  items  for  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Farm  Secuiity  Administration  because  of  the 
outstanding  merit  of  the  work  being  done  by  these  agencies 
and  their  soundness  as  an  investment  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica I  voted  for  the  Casey-Murray  amendment,  favored  by 
many  organizations  in  southwest  Washington.  I  opposed  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  eUmination  of  the  prevailing- 
wa^e  proviso,  the  130-hour  month,  and  the  compulsory  lay- 
off of  those  employed  for  18  months. 

(30  >  The  revenue  biU  of  1939.  repealing  the  undistributed- 
profits  tax,  reducing  the  capital-gains  tax.  providing  for 
earning  net  operating  losses  forward  for  2  years,  and  other- 


wise equalizing  taxation  and  removing  business  deterrents 
and  ta-x  irritants.  Also  extends  the  excise  tax  on  imported 
lumber  to  June  30,  1941,  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
lumber  Industry  of  southwest  Washington. 

(31)  The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  legislation  to  keep  our 
country  out  of  war. 

(32)  H.  R.  5479.  granting  annual  and  sick  leave  with  pay 
to  substitutes  in  the  Postal  Service. 

(33 »  H.  R.2001.  a  bill  for  the  equalization  of  letter  carriers. 

(34)  Senate  Joint  Resolution  118,  to  provide  lor  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  as  a  gift  by  the  President  to  the  Nation  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  public. 

(35)  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  Voted  for  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  provision  to  include  Members  of  Con- 
gress, because  I  am  opposed  to  the  principle  of  retirement 
benefits  for  Members  of  Congress. 

(36)  S.  522,  to  provide  pensions  to  members  of  the  Regular 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  who  became 
disabled  by  reason  of  their  service  therein,  equivalent  to  75 
percent  of  the  compensation  payable  to  war  veterans  for  simi- 
lar service-connected  disabilities,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

(37)  H.  R.  2900,  to  extend  the  program  of  the  Civihan  Con- 
servation Corps  to  July  1.  1943,  which  has  proven  highly  bene- 
ficial to  southwest  Washington. 

(38)  H.  R.  7411,  providing  for  surveys  for  new  rivers  and 
harbors  projects,  introduced  following  the  failure  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  in  this  session  on  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bQl— No.  23  herein — in  which  these  surveys  were  originally 
incorporated  and  which  includes  surveys  for  Grays  Harbor 
with  a  view  to  constructing  a  channel  into  Bay  City. 

(39)  House  Resolution  286,  for  the  consideration  by  the 
House  of  H.  R.  7120.  the  so-called  lending  bill  for  financing  of 
self-liquidating  projects,  to  create  business  and  industrial 
activity,  and  thereby  furnish  employment  and  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  in  ruial  and  urban  areas  by  constructing  sound 
and  needed  public  and  semipublic  improvements  In  the  local 
communities.  This  resolution  was  defeated  in  the  House  but 
can  be  reconsidered  in  the  next  session. 

(40)  House  Resolution  266,  for  the  consideration  by  the 
House  of  S.  591,  the  Housing  biU.  to  continue  the  program  of 
slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  established  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  and  also  to 
provide  program  for  rural  housing.  This  resolution  was  de- 
feated in  the  House  but  can  be  reconsidered  in  the  next 

session.  ^^  ^     . 

I  signed  discharge  petition  No.  5  to  bring  the  cost-of- 
production  bill  for  farmers  before  the  House  for  consid- 
eration; discharge  petition  No.  4,  on  the  Ludlow  war-refer- 
endum bUl;  discharge  petition  No.  6,  on  the  Frazier-L«nke 
bill;  discharge  petition  No.  10.  on  the  anUlynching  bill;  dis- 
charge petition  No.  15.  on  the  General  Welfare  Act.  H.  R. 
5620-  and  discharge  petition  No.  19,  on  H.  R.  5074.  providing 
for  disability  allowances  for  World  War  veterans  and  service- 
connected  disability  status. 

Btrr-AMEEICAM  tXCISLATTOlf 

During  the  past  6  years  our  Government  has  for  the  first 

time  In  its  history  taken  measures  to  give  preference  to  our 

own  producers  and  manufacturers  In  the  use  of  materials 

'  and  supplies.    We  have  enacted  the  foUowlng  legislation  of 

this  type: 

(1)  The  Domestic  Origins  Act  of  1934. 

(2)  Provision  in  title  3.  Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1934. 

(3)  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  section 
13  (A)  and  (B). 

(4)  United  States  Hou.sing  Act  of  1937.  section  6. 

(5)  Work  Relief  and  Public  Works  Appropriations  Act  of 
1938 — title  IV.  riual-electriflcation  loans. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  taken  an  active  interest 
during  my  entire  period  of  service  in  Congress.  On  February 
18  1939  I  was  advised  by  Hon.  Leon  H.  Keyserling,  Acting 
Aciministrator  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  of  the 
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rconforccment  of  the  proviso  requiring  local  housing  authori- 
ties to  have  their  contractors  use  domestic-made  materials 
and  supplies,  particularly  lumber  and  shingles. 

On  May  13.  1939,  I  was  advised  by  William  A.  Coleman, 
gpeciaLassistant.  Procurement  Division,  Treasury  Department. 
cx^the  policy  to  further  enforce  the  Domestic  Origins  Act  of 
1934  by  requiring  that  lumber  used  shall  contain  the  label 
•Made  in  U.  S.  A."  or  inspection  certificate  that  the  lumber 
Is  -Made  in  U.  S.  A." 

Hearings  on  my  bill,  H.  R.  6718.  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
expended,  granted,  or  leaned  by  the  United  States  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  which  are  not  of  domestic  origin,  were 
held  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  June 
13.  1939.  House  Joint  Resolution  325.  to  provide  for  negotia- 
tion.s  with  the  Government  of  Canada  to  arrange  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  trade  agreement  entered  into  November  17.  1938; 
H.  R.  5124.  to  restore  the  25  percent  quota  on  imported  red- 
cedar  shmgles  from  Canada:  and  H.  R.  5125,  to  reenact  the 
lumber-marking  provision,  all  companion  measures  to  those 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Bone  and  Schwellen- 
BACH.  are  pending  before  the  Congress.  My  bills.  H.  R.  7034. 
for  an  excise  tax  on  imported  pulp,  and  H.  R.  7312.  an  amend- 
meni  to  iftrenpthen  the  Antidumping  Act.  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  hearings  in  the  next 
scbsion  of  Congress. 

.  The  activity  shown  and  results  which  we  have  achieved  in 
bfhai:  of  the  workers  in  the  lumber,  shingle,  and  forest- 
products  industry  during  the  past  6  years  have  never  before 
been  equaled,  and  I  shall  continue  to  cooperate  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  in  regard  to  these  matters. 
In  addition  to  the  benefits  bestowed  by  the  Federal  housing 
and  public  construction  programs,  which  have  proved  highly 
beneflrial,  we  have  provided  the  only  protection  against  for- 
eign competition  in  25  years. 

THE  NFW  DEAL    (ROOSITVELT)    VERSUS  THE  OLD  DEAL    (HOOVEK) 

An  interesting  and  most  enlightening  comparison  has  re- 
cently been  made  of  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States 
for  the  first  part  of  1939  and  the  first  part  of  1932.  The  fig- 
ures compiled  show  clearly  the  vast  improvement,  according 
to  every  business  barometer  and  index,  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  administration  of  our  Government  under  Pn-sident 
\  Roosevelt,  and  which  is  even  greater  now  than  it  was  a  few 
months  ago  when  these  fi'^urcs  were  compiled. 

The  figures  are  as  follows: 
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The  Verdict  of  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OK   C.XLIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1939 


EDITORIAL       COMMENT       UPON       THE       GEARHART-ELLIOTT 

CONTROVERSY 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  2d  day  of  May  of 
this  year  it  became  my  unpleasant  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  membership  to  what  I  then  considered  a  flagrant 
violation  of  my  legislative  prerogative  by  another  Member  of 
this  body. 

That  which  then  occurred  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  and  arou.^ed  widespread  in- 
terest. The  comment  of  the  editors  of  our  macazines  and 
newspapers  was  extensive.  Some  of  these  have  reached  my 
hands. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  of  this  body 
having  been  granted,  I  hand  the  following  chppings  to  the 
Public  Printer  and  ask  that  they  be  spread  upon  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of  my  instant  remarks. 
The  periodicals  from  which  each  was  taken  is  indicated  in 
connection  with  each  clipping  I  offer. 

P:om  Time  magazine  of  May  15,  1939.  a  news  magazine 
of  national  circulation: 

THE  BL.AME  REBOUNDED 

The  House's  week  was  enlivened  by  a  fight  in  the  California 
rlclcKatlcn.  Democrat  Alft.ed  J.  Ei.lic.tt  reccivcrt  by  mistake  a  check 
for  $100  made  out  to  Republican  Behtrand  \V.  cBld")  Gearhart 
by  a  Mrs.  Gertrude  Achilles,  of  Morgan  Hill,  Calif.,  urglnr;  pastage 
of  a  bill  to  create  John  Mulr-Kings  Canj'on  National  Park.  Mr. 
EixioTT  had  the  ch:ck  photostated,  sent  it  back  to  California  for 
rcmailing.  set  the  F.  B.  I.  to  watch  for  its  cashing,  and  told  people 
to  watch  hmi  catch  "Bud"  Gearhart  taking  a  bribe.  When  he  got 
the  chock.  "EvD "  Ceakh.^rt  returned  It  to  Mrs.  Achilles,  honestly 
and  promptly.  Then  he  learned  of  Elliotts  trap  for  him.  Last 
week  he  defended  him.self  before  a  full  Hou.>e;  flayed  Elliott  for  a 
damnable  dastard.  One  by  cne,  Dem\3cratic  colleagues  of  Alfred 
Eiliott  left  thclr  seats  near  him.  Had  he  prcs:-ed  for  a  vote,  "Bud" 
Gearhart  could  doubtless  have  caused  Democrat  Eliiott  to  be  the 
first  Representative  formally  censured  (called  to  the  Well  for  a 
wigging  by  the  Spe.iker)  since  Tom  Blantcn.  of  Texas,  in  1921.  who 
wangled  into  the  Record.  In  an  extcnsicn  of  remarks,  a  string  of 
obsc  nltles  so  vile  that  they  had  to  be  expunged  from  the  perma- 
nent Record — torn  cut  of  the  Congressional  Library's  temporary 
copy. 

Prom  the  Fresno  'Calif. >  Bee  and  Republican,  of  May 
4.  1939.  This  editorial  was  printed  concuiTently  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee  and  Modesto  Bee. 

ELLIOTTS      "SaiEAR     GEARHART"      ATTEMPT      PROVES      BOOMERANO 

Congressman  B  W.  Gearhart.  of  Fresno,  has  been  making  a 
gallant  fight  In  Congress  for  the  passage  of  his  bill  authorizing 
the  establi.shment  of  the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park, 
which  would  include  some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenei-y  in  the 
Kings  River  country  of  Fresno  County. 

The  bill  has  met  with  the  stubborn  opposition  of  certain  cclflsh 
Interests;  and  their  principal  mouthpiece  In  Congress  has  been 
Congressman  A.  J.  Elliott,  representing  the  congressional  district 
which  includes  Tulare  and  Kern  Counties. 

And  the  methods  to  which  the  opposition  has  been  willing  to 
stoop  In  order  to  torpedo  the  park  project  received  apt  Illustra- 
tion in  facts  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  ou  Tues- 
day by  Congressman  Gearhakt. 
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Briefly,   these  attested  facts  were   as  follows; 
A  Morgan  Hill.  Santa  Clara  County,  woman  who  Is  a  Nature  lover, 
mailed  a  check  for  $100  to  the  campaign  to  create  the  John  Muir 
park.      Through    some    mistake    the    letter    containing    the    check 
was  received  by  CongressmEin  Elliott. 

What  did  he  do?  Did  he  send  the  check  over  to  Cong^ressman 
Gearharts  office?     Hardly. 

He  had  a  photostatic  copy  made,  and  then  turned  It  over  to 
Charles  Dunwoody,  Washington  lobbyist,  of  the  California  State 
Chamt>er  of  Commerce,  and  another  opponent  of  the  park  bill, 
who  in  turn  mailed  It  to  a  correspondent  in  San  Jose  with  instruc- 
tions to  remall  it  to  Washington  with  the  intent  that  Congress- 
man Gearhakt  be  led  to  believe  he  vas  receiving  It  in  the  original 
envelope. 

Then.  If  he  cashed  it.  the  photostatic  copy  would  be  flashed  in 
the  newspapers,  and  Congresman  Gearhakt  would  be  made  to 
appear  to  be  a  "crooked  politician." 

The  F.  B.  I.  was  caUed  In  to  make  the  "catch,"  but  there  was 
none,  because  Gearhart  returned  the  check  to  the  donor. 

Slgniflcant  of  the  Intent  of  this  plot  was  the  affidavit  of  R.  B. 
WUUams,  a  farmer  of  Kingsburg.  Fresno  County,  who  attended  one 
of  the  several  meetings  where  Congressman  EiXiorr  exhibited  the 
photostatic  copy  of  the  check. 

WUUams  quoted  Eluott  as  saying  that  whUe  be  believed  Gear- 
hart to  be  honest.  "In  substance  and  effect,  that  those  present 
could  use  their  own  Judgment." 

In  other  words,  Elliott  was  careful  not  to  make  any  charge  or 
misconduct   In  so  many  words,  but   he  left  an   Implication  that 
those  who  heard  him  and  saw  the  check  could  not  miss. 
The  whole  business  has  proved  a  boomerang. 
It  Is  Congressman  Elliott  who  gets  the  smear,  not  Congressman 
Gearhart. 

And  instead  of  Injuring  the  cause  of  the  John  Mulr-Klngs  Can- 
yon  National  Park  project,  the  opponenU  have  enormoxisly 
strenethened  It.  because  when  the  opposition  vises  methods  so  con- 
temptible, Its  members  shout  the  weakness  of  the  cause  they 
represent. 

From  the  pen  of  Harlan  Miller,  nationally  know  com- 
mentator, this  comment  appeared  in  numerous  daiUes 
throughout  the  Nation,  including  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Los  Angeles  E>aily  News,  on  June  3, 1939: 

A  hundred  years  ago  a  duel  might  have  been  fought  in  the 
Capital's  suburbs  as  a  result  of  the  Gearhart-Elliott  incident  in 
the  House.  The  crafty  Elliott  received  by  mistake  a  communica- 
tion intended  for  the  Innocent  Gearhart  and  tried  to  make  some- 
thing of  It  An  anonymous  phone  caU  tipped  Gearhart  off  to 
What  was  up.  and  the  two  Congressmen  from  adjacent  California 
districts  fought  It  out  oratorically  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Gearhart  was  distinctly  the  winner,  and  didn't  even  demand  a 
reprimand  for  his  Democratic  coUeaf?ue.  Elliott's  oratory  was  the 
shakiest  heard  on  the  floor  in  many  a  day,  and  his  attempts  to 
convince  the  Republican  Gearhart  of  his  friendly  intentions  were 
pathetic. 

Prom  the  Livingston  (Calif.)  Chronicle  of  May  4,  1939. 
This  editorial  also  appeared  In  the  Hilmar  (Calif.)  Enter- 
prise of  May  5.  1939: 

character  assasstnatton 
There  is  no  more  despicable  nor  degraded  trick  than  attempted 
character  assassination,  and  those  who  try  it  deserve  the  lastmg 
contempt  of  all  decent  people.  ^     ^  .^     * 

Congressman  B.  W.  Gearhart.  of  this  district,  took  the  floor  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Tuesday  and,  under  the  seldom  used 
personal  privilege,  exposed  what  he  plainly  branded  as  an  attempt 
by  Congressman  A.  J.  Elliott,  of  the  district  Immediately  to  the 
south  of  Gearharts,  to  make  it  appear  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  that  Gearhart  had  accepted  a  check  for  $100  from  a 
California  woman  in  dishonest  connection  wich  his  Kings  River 
Canyon  National  Park  bill. 

If  Elliott  really  tried  to  smear  "Bud"  Gearhart.  and  this  paper 
believes  he  did  solely  because  Gearhart  alleges  that  he  did.  his 
effort  will  be  wasted.  "BtJD  "  Gearhart  will  come  out  of  the  Kings 
River  Park  fight  with  the  respect  even  of  his  political  enemies,  of 
which  he  has  but  few.  The  Ninth  DLstrict,  regardless  of  party 
lines  win  continue  to  honor  Its  Representative  whom  its  voters 
have'  returned  to  Washington  repeatedly  with  increased  majorities. 
And  again.     Character  assassination.     What  lower? 

From  the  Waso  (Calif.)  News  of  May  19,  1939.  This  edi- 
torial also  appeared  In  the  Kern  Herald,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Bakersfield.  Calif.,  issue  of  May  21,  1939. 

FLAYING    RICHLT    DESERVED 

The  climax  of  the  chicanery  that  has  attended  the  opposition  to 
the  proposal  for  the  creation  of  the  John  Mulr-Klngs  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  was  the.  recent  expos6  of  the  sharp  pracUces  Indulged 
In  by  Congressman  A.  J.  Elliott.  Elliott  has  seen  fit  to  oppose 
bills  introduced  by  his  colleague  B.  W.  ("Bud")  Gevrhart.  of  Fresno, 
provldlne  for  the  construction  of  Pine  Flat  Reservoir  as  an  aid  to 
Irrigation  and  flood  control  and  the  creation  of  the  Kings  River 
Canyon  National  Park.  Gearhart  has  sincerely  been  Uying  to  se- 
ctire  legislation  that  would  protect  the  water  situation  along  witH 
the  creation  of  the  national  park. 


In  his  zeal  to  get  "something  on"  Gearhakt.  according  to  reports 
from  Washington.  Elliott  resorted  to  a  trapping  game,  when  he 
received  through  a  mistake,  a  check  for  $100  issued  in  the  name 
of  Gearhart  by  a  woman  enthusiast  urging  the  passage  of  the 
national  park  bill.  The  woman  wished  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gram in  behalf  of  the  measvire  and  soiight  to  donate  her  check  to 

Apparently  Eiliott  saw  an  opportunity  to  make  himself  a  hero 
in  nipping  Gearhart  In  the  acceptance  of  what  he  (Elliott)  chose 
to  regard  as  a  bribe.  The  magazine  Time  refers  to  the  case  as 
follows:  ^        ^  ,,, 

"Mr  Eluott  had  the  check  photostated,  sent  back  to  California 
for  remailing.  set  the  F  B.  I.  to  w^tch  for  its  cashing,  and  told  people 
to  watch  him  catch  "Bud  '  Gearh.art  taking  a  bribe.  When  he  got 
the  check  Gearhart  returned  it  to  Mrs.  Achilles  (the  sender),  hon- 
estly and  promptlv.  Then  he  learned  of  Mr.  Elliott's  trap  for  him. 
Last  week  he  defended  himself  before  a  full  House,  flayed  Ei.liott 
for  a  damnable  dastard.  One  by  one  Democratic  colleagues  of 
Alfred  Eixiott  left  their  seats  near  him.  Had  he  pressed  a  vote. 
Bud  Gearhart  could  doubtless  have  caused  Elliott  to  be  the  first 
Representative  formally  censured  since  1921." 

Tlie  duplicity  above  described  Is  hardly  in  keeping  with  what 
should  be  the  conduct  of  a  sincere  rcpresentaUve  of  the  people  of 
the  Tenth  District.  Elliott  knew  the  purpose  of  the  check  and 
that  the  sender  could  have  had  no  thought  of  an  ulterior  motive, 
and  knowing  Gearhart  as  he  does,  he  knew  him  Incapable  of  any 
pettifogging  practices  The  flaying  delivered  by  Gr.\RHART  against 
Elliott  was  thoroughly  deserved.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
Tenth  District  was  decidedly  misrepresented  in  Congress. 

From  the  Union  Labor  Journal  of  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  of 
Friday.  May  19,  1939: 


things  and  other  things 
(By  the  editor) 

When  Congressman  Gearhart  grilled  Congressman  ELLicrrr  the 
other  day  as  a  "damnable  dastard."  the  democratic  colleagues 
of  Elliott,  desked  near  him,  left  their  seats  and  let  Elliott  sit 
all  by  his  miserable  lonely  to  take  the  tongue  lashing  he  so 
richly  deserved  for  his  moronic  scheme  to  trap  Gearhart  Into  a 
bribe-taking  situation  In  wlilch  Gearhart  was  absolutely  inno- 
cent. 

"You  can't  make  a  monkey  out  of  me,"  yelled  Elliott.  (He 
had  done  the  Job  so  well  himself  that  the  House  snickered.) 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  non-union-printed  magazine  Time 
should  publish  ttie  picture  of  Elliott  the  union  hater. 

From  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press  of  May  24, 
1939.    This  editorial  was  widely  copied. 

laughter  in  congress 

For  the  sake  of  us  constituente  back  here  In  his  five-county 
bailiwick,    we    wish    Mr.    Eluott,    Congressman    from    the    Tenth 
Calfornia  District,  would  elaborate  a  little  upon  a  statement  of 
his    which    we    find    in    a    current    issue    of    the    Congrbssional  . 
Record. 

A  debate  was  In  progress  in  the  lower  house  over  the  John 
Mulr  National  Park  controversy  which  has  been  raging  between 
Representative  Elliott  and  Representative  Gearhart.  Mr.  Ellictt 
had  been  interrupted:  the  Record  then  reports,  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Eluott.  Now,  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  proceed,  some  of 
you  might  think  you  are  making  a  monkey  out  of  me,  but  that 
cannot  be  done.     [Laughter.]" 

What  intrigues  our  curiosity,  and  we  can't  shake  off  the  Itch 
to  learn  more.  Is  why  the  laughter  by  the  other  Congressmen? 

From  Bruce  Catton's  naUonally  read  column  of  July  21, 
1939,  which  appeared  in  numerous  newspapers,  among  them 
being  the  Merced  (Calif.)   Sun-Star: 

unwritten  rule  is  law 

The  member  who  violates  the  unwritten  rule  of  good  fellowship 
gets  sat  on  The  House  made  its  displeasure  unmistakably  mani- 
fest a  month  or  so  ago,  when  Congressman  Gearhart,  of  Cali- 
fornia rose  to  a  point  of  personal  privUege  and  explained  how  his 
colleague.  Congressman  Elliott,  had  sought  to  prove  that  he. 
Gearhart,  was  taking  bribes.  The  air  of  disapproval  of  Elliott's 
action  was  so  thick  you  could  have  cut  It  with  a  knife. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Westwood  HUls  News-Press 
of  May  5,  1939: 

ROW 

Recalling  for  a  stunned  House  of  Representatives  halcyon  days 
Of  another  generation  when  admixture  of  personal  with  public 
morality  was  less  uncommon,  California's  Gearhart  (R),  Fresno, 
and  California's  Elliott  (D),  Tulare,  mixed  hot  indignation  with 
resentful  dignity,  brewed  a  minor  Capitol  sensation. 

Opposed  over  creation  of  a  John  Mulr-Klngs  Canyon  National 
Park  Elliott  received  accidentally  a  $100  check  made  out  to 
Gearhart  Photostated,  the  check  then  was  allpgodly  sent  to  an 
"undisclosed  confederate"  of  Elliotts.  At  last  returned  first  to 
Its  original  sender  and  then  to  Gearhart,  the  check  was  again  but 
more  promptly  returned  to  Its  sender,  Gearhart  stated,  displaying 
an  affidavit  and  copies  of  his  correspondence  as  evidence  he  had 
accepted  no  pay  for  his  stand  on  the  park  issue. 
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After  an  hour-long  harangue.  Gearhart  concluded  with  a  desire 
for  no  punitive  action,  sat  down  to  thunderous  applause. 

Prom  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram  of  May  10. 
1939: 

Htr    UTTD    MISS 

;  (By  Harold  WlUlanis) 

Representative  Gearhart  needn't  worry  about  any  Insinuations    , 
that   he   favors  the  John   Mulr-Klngs   Canyon   National   Park    bill 
for  ulterior,   sflfi.sh.  or   dishonorable  reasons.     The   public   under-    ; 
t^tancls  that  a  Member  of  Congress  looking  for  personal  profit  wUl 
serve  private  Interests  and  not  the  public.  | 

Tlie  public  rewards  a  faithful  servant  with  nothing  more  sub-    | 
ftantial  than  gratitude  and  not  always  with  that.  | 

No  moneyed  Interest  will  be  benefited  by  the  Kln^s  Canyon 
Park.  The  beneficiaries  will  be  the  millions  cf  Americans  who 
delight  In  scenic  beauty  and  derive  pleasare  and  health  from  vaca- 
tions in  national  parks. 

Prom  the  California  State  Grange  News,  published  in  Sac- 
ramento. Calif.,  of  May  20,  1939: 

THE    PUBUC    INTIREST    IS    AT    STAKE 

An  Issue  that  Is  clear  cut  between  the  public  interest  and  the 
Power  Tru.st  and  its  friends  is  the  Kings  Canyon-Pine  Flat  pro- 
posal which  would  reserve  some  of  California's  most  beautiful 
scenery  for  the  public  and  establish  a  very  worth-while  flood- 
control  and  irrigation  project,  all  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Kin^s 
River.  On  record  favoring  the  three  Gearhart  bills  which  would 
make  this  reclamation  development  po.s.'^ible  are  such  crganiza- 
tlon.s  as  the  SUrra  Club  and  the  Grange,  and  their  stand  Is  vig- 
orously backed  up  bv  ^uch  notables  as  President  Roosevelt,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  and  Governor  o:s:jn. 

Opposlnt;  such  development  of  the  Kintrs  ar'>a  is  primarily  the 
large  power  Interesit.s.  which  include  so-called  farmer  and  moun- 
taineer organizations  that  have  sprung  up  like  mythical  mush- 
rooms to  crv.  "We're  farmers,  were  nature  lovers,  and  we  don't 
want  these  bills  passed  by  Congres.«!."  That  is  the  language  they 
Muc.  but  their  intent  mleht  be  expressed  In  such  words  as:  "Tlits 
iB  the  Power  Trust  .speaking.  We  want  control  of  the  valuable 
water  and  power  resources  of  the  Kings  River.  We  want  to  de- 
velop this  and  sell,  at  cur  own  price,  power  and  water  to  the 
people.  The  public  is  petting  too  precocious  when  it  attempts  to 
help  It-self  to  its  own  natural  resources  and  should  be  slapped  for 
every  public-ownership  move  It  makes." 

The  Slime  misleading  propaganda  that  defeated  the  worthy  Gar- 
rison Revenue  Bond  Act  at  the  last  election  Is  operating  against 
the  Kings  River  development  bills.  Tliank  goodness  there  are 
mei:  in  Congress  like  Repre^ntatlve  Gearh.^rt  who  can  s<^  through 
the  fog  of  such  misrepresentation.  And  thank  goodn.^ss  people 
are  becoming  enlightened  as  to  the  motives  behind  those  who 
would  defeat  worthy  public  projects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Reprc- 
f*iitatlve  Gearhart  will  continue  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
people  in  his  battle  to  protect  and  promote  the  public  Interest. 

From  the  Morgan  Hill  (Calif.)  Times  of  May  12.  1939: 

DESIRED    TO    AID 

The  facts,  apparently,  are  these:  Mrs.  Achilles,  favoring  the  park 
project,  sought  to  aid  the  campaign  by  making  a  contribution  of 
♦  100  to  the  volunteer  organization  furthering  the  park.  The  check 
was  made  out  to  Representative  Gearhart,  It  being  Intended  to  bo 
handed  by  him  to  the  group  working  in  behalf  of  the  park.  At 
the  same  time  this  correspondence  w.is  being  prepared.  Mrs. 
Achilles  dlrerted  a  letter  to  Representative  Elliott,  and  by  mistake 
the  check  made  In  Gearharts  favor  went  Into  Eiliotts  letter. 

Elliott,  seeing  an  opportunity  to  smear  Geaeh.^rt,  sent  the 
check  to  a  San  Jose  friend  and  had  him  mall  the  check  to  Gear- 
hart. tliough  not  until  he  had  called  the  P.  B.  I.  into  the  scheme 
and  had  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  check  made.  If  Gearhart 
cashed  the  check,  then  Elliott  would  have  been  in  a  position  of 
shouting  his  charges  cf  accepting  a  bribe. 

But  Gearhart,  unaware  of  what  was  going  on,  returned  the  check 
to  the  donor. 

MADE    DIRTT    ATTACK 

Bvit  Elliott,  apparently  unable  to  understand  how  an  honorable 
man  handles  such  matters,  couldn't  accept  the  developments  and 
lashed  out  with  a  dirty  attack  on  Gearhart.  He  displayed  the 
photostatic  copy  of  the  check  at  public  meetings  in  California, 
leaving  the  Implication  that  Gearh.\rt  was  dishonest. 

Airing  of  the  whole  situation  net  only  cleared  beyond  any  sug- 
gestion of  suspicion  the  names  cf  Mrs.  Achilles  and  Representative 
Gearhart  but  It  showed  Representative  Elliott  in  what  is  appar- 
ently his  true  light.  It  indicated  the  type  cf  efforts  being  used  by 
opponents  of  the  national -park  project  to  kill  It. 

A*little  decency  in  handling  this  matter  would  have  cleared  Rep- 
resentative Gearhart.  avoiding  unpleasant  notoriety  for  a  public- 
spirited  local  woman,  and  would  have  shown  a  sportsmanship  in 
the  treatment  of  a  public  Issue  which  has  been  entirely  lucking. 

Prom  the  capable  pen  of  Arthur  Caylor,  who  WTitcs  for  the 
San  Prancisco  News  and  other  papers  under  the  heading 
"Behind  the  News": 

DUTLS.  FOLECATS,  TTtOL  BLT  FOR  G-MEN,  "ART"  SEES  GEARHART  BATTLE 

Funny  thing.  We  get  to  Washington.  We  .ire  ruEh:d  right  out 
to  tbe  House  to  attend  a  historic  and  aimoiit  unpreceuented  main 


event  in  which  one  California  Congressman  Is  about  to  smite 
a  fellow  California  Congressman  with  evidence  that  he's  an 
unpleasant  character.  The  House  Is  nearly  full  to  hear  Repre- 
sentative Gearhart  rl.sc  to  a  point  of  personal  privilege.  And  what 
does  he  mention  right  there  In  Congress?  Why,  he  mentions  the 
very  story  we  had  about  Representative  Elliott  trying  to  trap  him 
In  bribe  charges  with  a  check  for  $100. 

The  occasion  is  already  a  celebrated  affair.  If  times  were  quieter 
it  would  be  more  of  a  national  sensation  than  if  Clark  Gable  bit 
a  dog.  If  two  more  prominent  Congressmen  had  been  Involved — 
say  the  two  party  floor  leaders — It  would  have  caused  more 
stir  than  a  polecat  under  the  Capitol.  If  It  had  happened  in  the 
befo'dewah  days  of  the  Calhouns  and  the  Clays,  suh,  it  certainly 
would  have  brought  on  a  duel — phtols  for  two  and  coffee  for  one. 
To  seme  of  the  old-timers,  the  Intensely  interesting  Item  In  the 
rtcry  told  by  "Bud"  Gearhart.  of  California,  was  that  he  had  been 
und.-r  investigation  by  the  gallant  G-men  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  In'.estigatlon.  The  question  wr.s  whether  the  Hcuse  would  rise 
as  one  man  to  say,  "We  resent  that." 

There  w:..s  a  time,  they  remembered,  when  the  Secret  Service 
was  up  there  where  J  Edgar  Hoover  has  put  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  it  Investigate 
Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon.  There  was  a  little  matter  of  some 
land  frauds,  or  scmethng.  But  the  St-nate  said.  'What:  inve.^ti- 
gate  one  of  us!"  Since  thon  the  S?cret  Service  has  been  allowed  to 
do  nothing  ^ave  guard  the  President  and  the  currency.  Other 
outfits  have  been  the  Government's  glamcr-buUs.  If  the  House 
took  that  attitude  when  one  of  its  Members  was  investigated  by 
th"  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  It  would  be  too  bad  for  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  his  men. 

However,  it  didn't — largely  because  it  was  so  much  Interested  in 
what  Secretary  Ickes  might  say.  When  Mr.  Ickes  says  something 
It  Is  usually  Interesting,  and  Members  felt  h**  was  almost  certain 
to  let  go  a  mouthful  at  the  R'-presentative,  Mr.  Elliott,  who  has 
headed  the  fight  against  the  creation  of  the  John  Muir-Klngs  River 
Canyon  National  Park.     He  did. 

In  his  column  of  May  10.  1939,  Mr.  Arthur  Caylor  made 
this  further  comment  in  the  San  Prancisco  (Calif.)  News: 

BOOK 

Congress,  which  Is  supposed  to  have  been  thinking  deeply 
for  years  on  th?  subject  of  California's  migrant  problem,  is  be- 
ginning to  learn  there  is  such  a  thing.  No  congressional  Investi- 
gation is  at  the  bottom  of  this  phenomenon.  It's  John  Steinbeck's 
Grapes  cf  Wrath.  Congressmen  read  books  sometimes,  and  there's 
so  much  comment  that  they're  reading  this  one. 

Yet  the  pardon  may  have  come  too  late.  The  farm-security 
appropriation  already  has  been  cut  cnc-t'.iird — and  that's  where 
most  of  the  Federal  mianey  for  migrant  aid  in  California  has  come 
from.  The  Elliott-Gearhart  battle  may  hurt.  too.  for  most  Congress- 
men are  at  the  moment  moved  by  an  intensive  lack  of  enthusiasm 
about  doing  anything  for  Representative  Elliott.  And  he's  the 
man  charged  with  the  business  of  putting  any  migrant  legislation 
through  committee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1939 

Mr.  VOORIIIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Two 
or  three  features  of  the  session  stand  out.  One  is  the  many, 
many  pages  in  the  Congressional  Record  which  have  been 
covered  with  speeches  by  various  Members  deploring  the 
increasing  public  debt,  but  offering  absolutely  no  solution  to 
the  present  problem  of  unemployment  and  htunan  need. 

The  second  feature  of  the  session  is  the  fact  that  no  prog- 
ress whatsoever  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  bringing 
the  consuming  power  of  the  Nation  into  line  with  its  power 
to  produce.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  this  could 
be  accomplished  without  increase  in  the  public  debt.  None 
of  them  has  even  been  seriously  considered.  In  the  third 
place,  the  New  Deal  has  suffered  several  major  defeats  and 
must  now,  as  I  see  it,  develop  a  more  fundamental  program 
to  meet  America's  economic  need  than  any  it  has  advanced 
so  far. 

what  e\ehteody  is  fob 

Everyone  wants  a  balanced  Budget  and  an  end  to  increases 
in  public  debt. 
Everybody  wants  an  increase  in  production. 
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Everybody  wants  the  unemployed  to  go  back  to  work  in 
private  industry. 

Everybody  wants  a  better  home  market  for  our  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  products. 

Everybody  wants  to  save  our  constitutional  democracy  and 
understands — down  deep  in  his  heart,  at  least — that  this  can 
only  be  done  if  within  the  framework  of  that  democracy  we 
can  solve  the  problems  of  unemployment,  nonproduction,  and 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  possible  plenty. 

And  everybody  wants  the  other  fellow  to  make  the  first 
move  toward  accomplishing  any  of  these  things.  | 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would  restore  to  Congress  i 
its  constitutional   power  to  issue   the  Nation's  money  and 
would  give  the  Nation  a  dollar  of  stable  and  dependable  i 
value;  I  have  supported  every  move  for  a  national  old-age  j 
pension;   I  have  worked  for  legislation   to  refinance  at   a 
lower  interest  rate  farm  indebtedness  and  for  bills  to  pro- 
vide adequate  credit  for  the  small-business  man.    None  of 
these  measures  has  received  the  attention  of  the  present 
Congress.    They  remain  as  necessary  unfinished  business. 
But  I  realize  that  even  though  these  measures  were  all  en- 
acted into  law  at  least  one  great  problem  would  still  remain 
to  be  dealt  with — the  problem  of  monopoly.    To  that  prob- 
lem we  must  turn  if  we  are  to  restore  abundant  production 
and  full  employment  in  private  industry,  if  we  are  to  balance  ' 
our  Budget,  and  if  we  are  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the 
small -business  man  or  the  farmer  or  the  130,000,000  con- 
sumers in  the  Nation. 

INCREASED  NATIONAL  INCOME  EQUALS  BALANCED  BUDGET  AND  PEOSPERITY 

It  is  obvious  that  the  troubles  we  face  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  vicious  circle — or  cycle.  Producer  A  would  like  to  hire 
more  men  and  produce  and  sell  more  of  his  goods.  But  he 
will  not.  and  probably  does  not  dare,  do  this  because,  at  pres- 
ent, he  has  no  assurance  that  producers  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  so 
forth,  will  do  likewise.  And  unless  they  do  likewise  producer 
A  will  have  no  market  for  his  increased  production  unless  the 
Government  hires  more  people  on  public  works. 

The  only  answer,  therefore,  to  the  problem  of  producer  A, 
and  all  other  producers,  is  either  for  the  Government  to  fur- 
nish him  a  market  or  for  some  method  to  be  found  so  that 
all  other  producers  will  increase  their  production  at  the 
same  time.  A  gen&ral  expansion  of  production  all  along  the 
line  must,  therefore,  be  the  alternative  to  increasing  public 
expenditures. 

DILEMMA   OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMPETITIVE  INDUSTRY 

But  the  thing  is  more  complicated  than  that.  For  there 
are  some  producers  in  the  Nation,  like  farmers  and  small 
competitive  manufacturers  who  cannot  decide  how  much 
tliey  are  going  to  produce.  Economic  necessity  drives  them 
to  produce  as  much  as  possible  because,  unless  they  do  so, 
someone  else  in  their  same  line  of  work  will  do  so  and  take 
even  what  curtailed  market  there  is.  As  long  as  monopolis- 
tic industry  refuses  to  increase  production,  agriculture  is 
doomed  because  the  farmer's  crops  will  be  sold  in  a  glutted 
market,  while  most  of  the  things  he  has  to  buy  are  pro- 
duced under  conditions  where  the  volume  of  production  as 
well  as  the  price  charged  can  be  largely  if  not  entirely  con- 
trolled by  the  deliberate  decisions  of  a  comparatively  few  in- 
dividuals or  corporations.  The  small  industrial  producer 
finds  himself  in  the  same  fix  as  the  farmer. 

MONOPOLY    HOLDS   THE   KEY 

And  SO  we  can  understand  that  it  is  monopolistic  industry 
that  in  large  measure  holds  the  key  to  national  prosperity. 
For  by  curtailing  production— for  whatever  reasons — not  only 
is  employment  reduced  in  one  industry  but  the  market  for 
goods  of  all  other  indu.'-.tries  is  made  smaller.  And,  further- 
more, since  monopoly  can,  generally  speaking,  exact  such 
prices  as  it  chooses,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  all  com- 
petitive producers  to  be  robbed  of  a  portion  of  their  share 
of  cuiTent  purchasing  power  and  for  surpluses  to  accumulate 
not  only  of  goods  on  the  shelves  of  merchants  but  of  idle 
funds  in  the  caflers  of  monopolistic  industries.  As  soon  as 
this  latter  tendency  makes  itself  felt,  then  a  larger  proportion 
of  current  national  income  is  withdrawn  from  the  general 
market  for  goods,  and  depression  deepens. 


OLD-FASHIONKD  BOOM  NOT  A  L.V5TING  SOLUTION 

Many  people  are  arguing  today  that  "if  only  Government 
would  get  cut  of  the  way.  business  would  move  ahead."  Per- 
haps for  a  brief  time  that  might  happen.  But  it  could  not 
last,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Chief  among  them  is  that 
however  "free"  business  may  become,  its  advance  will  not 
be  steady  or  well  balanced  unless  united  effort  is  put  forth 
to  bring  this  about.  "We  need  a  continuous,  effective  dis- 
tribution of  the  purchasing  power  represented  by  goods  and 
services  produced.  And  we  need  to  see  to  it  that  a  few  very 
powerful  higlily  organized  industries  do  not  crowd  out  all 
the  rest  when  it  comes  to  obtaining  the  profits  from  increased 
business  activity.  The  "confidence"  that  a  few  people  may  be 
able  to  profit  greatly  because  a  much  larger  number  are  about 
to  lose  their  shirts  is  hardly  a  sound  basis  for  national  pros- 
perity. And.  finally,  no  "boom"  can  poss;bly  last  unless,  while 
it  is  on,  provision  is  made  for  stepping  up  general  consuming 
power  as  fast  as  production  increases. 

THE  MONOPOLY    CONTROL  ACT 

The  confidence  that  must  be  given  to  the  producers  of 
America,  if  we  are  to  have  lasting  prosperity,  is  the  confidence 
that  production  is  going  to  increase  steadily  and  evenly  all 
along  the  line.  "We  have  got  to  enable  people  to  be  sure  that 
other  pay  rolls  beside  their  own  are  going  to  increase,  for  It 
is  in  those  other  pay  rolls  that  they  wiU  find  their  prmcipal 
market. 

It  is  evident  that  business  unaided  cannot  bring  about  this 
condition  of  general  steady  balanced  increase  of  employ- 
ment and  production.  It  may  not  even  be  to  selfish  interest 
of  all  monopolistic  industries  to  see  an  abundance  produced. 

Therefore  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill,  the. product  of 
the  work  of  many  people  besides  myself — chuichmen.  busi- 
nessmen, labor  leaders,  and  economists.  It  is  called  the  Mon- 
opoly Control  Act.  Tlie  basis  of  the  bill  is  twofold:  First, 
that  all  America  will  benefit  from  a  general  increase  of  pro- 
duction and  restoration  of  private  employment,  and  that  it 
is  entirely  possible  to  accomplish  both  these  things;  second, 
that  the  one  thing  a  nation  has  an  unquestioned  right  to  de- 
mand of  a  monopolistically  controlled  Industry  is  that  it  use 
its  productive  machinery  to  turn  out  at  least  as  much  of  its 
product  as  the  nation  really  needs.  It  is  a  bill  to  get  people 
back  to  work  in  private  industry  by  assuring  each  private 
industry  that  all  other  private  industries  will  have  large 
enough  pay  rolls  to  consume  their  goods. 

The  bill  does  not  affect  any  industry  or  business  unless  It 
is  a  major  producing  industry  and  also  is  found  to  be  engag- 
ing in  monopolistic  practices.  Other  industries  may  come  in 
under  the  bill  if  70  percent  of  both  employers  and  employees 
vote  to  do  so.  Otherwise  they  do  not  have  to.  In  effect, 
what  the  bill  does  is  provide  machinery  through  industry 
councils  and  a  monopoly  control  commission  to  bring  about 
a  coordinated  expansion  of  production  in  all  lines  at  once.  In 
return  for  this  a  production-insurance  corporation  is  set  up 
to  guarantee  all  participating  businesses  against  loss  due  to 
increasing  their  production. 

An  abstract  cf  the  main  provisions  of  the  bill  follows: 

ABSTRACT     OF     BILL 

The  Monopoly  Control  Act  proposes  a  new  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  monopolistic  control  of  certain  Industries.  Since  the 
purpose  of  monopoly  Is  the  obtaining  of  excessive  profits  through 
the  limitation  of  production  and  the  maintenance  of  high  prices, 
the  bill  proposes  a  direct  attack  on  the  reduction  of  interstate 
commerce  by  expanding  the  production  and  controUing  the  prices 
ot  monopolistic  industries.  A  general  expansion  Is  planned  of  all 
of  the  monopolistic  industries  of  the  covmtry,  as  weU  as  of  competi- 
tive Industries  which  may  voluntarily  participate  In  the  program, 
under  provisions  for  raising  wag<?s  and  lowering  prices  through 
the  economies  resulting  from  lRcrea:^d  production,  the  expanded 
production  beinrr  distributed  and  consixmed  through  the  Increased 
employment  provided  by  the  program 

Section  1  lays  down  the  policy  of  Congress  to  remove  the 
hindrances  on  interstate  commerce  by  expanding  production,  ex- 
panding markets  for  farm  and  industrial  products,  and  controlling 
monopolistic  practices. 

Section  2  consists  of  definitions.  The  act  applies  only  to  the 
major  industries  of  the  country  operating  in  interstate  com- 
merce Professional,  domestic  and  personal  sert'ice.  and  trade 
occupations  are  excluded,  as  well  as  the  printing  and  publlsh'ng 
industries.  Interstate  major  industries  in  which  monopoa.stlc 
practices  are  found  to  prevail  come  under  the  act  compuisoruy. 
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while  competitive  major  Industries  may  adhere  voluntarily,  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  the  act.  Monopolistic  practices  are  defined 
to  Include  the  following  prevailing  practices  or  situations:  Sell- 
ing prices  which  do  not  fall  after  unit  costs  of  labor  and  material 
fall;  control  of  the  majority  of  the  production  of  an  Industry 
by  a  very  small  number  of  companies:  long  continued  profits 
far  In  excess  of  those  earned  by  competitive  Industries;  control 
of  vital  patent  rights  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  com- 
panies using  them  exclusively:  failure  of  prices  or  wages  to  re- 
flect technological  Improvements;  and  prices  set  In  accordance 
with  a  basing  point  sj-stcnl.  Provision  is  made  for  public  hear- 
ings, with  due  notice  to  all  interested  parties,  before  decisions 
are  reached  under  the  act. 

Section  3  creates  a  Monopoly  Control  Commission  of  seven  mem- 
bers, representing  consumers,  labor,  agriculture,  and  large  and 
small  business.  The  Commission  will  administer  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  being  guided  by  the  principle  that  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  are  to  bo  utilized  as  fully  a.s  practicable  in  the 
promotion  of  the  national  general  welfare.  It  shall  cooiserate  with 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  and  of  labor  and  industry,  es- 
pecially through  the  Industry  councils  to  l>e  described  below. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  preparation  each  year  of  a  national 
monopoly  control  and  expansion  prO(n"^m.  Tlie  objects  of  this 
program  are  the  balanced  expansion  of  production  simultaneously 
In  the  Interstate  Industries  of  the  country,  providing  for  increased 
employment  within  the  limits  of  the  available  manpower.  It  Is 
also  to  provide  for  the  gradual  expansion  In  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  country,  and  the  sharing  of  the  benefits  between  manage- 
ment, workers,  farmers,  and  consumers.  Provision  Is  made  for  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources;  the  improvement  or  elimination 
of  hazardous  or  undesirable  conditions  of  work;  the  replacement 
of  workers  displaced  from  employment:  the  increasing  of  wages  gen- 
erally and  most  rapidly  in  the  lowest  wage  bracl-.ets;  vacations  with 
pay.  redqced  hours  of  work,  and  elimination  ol  child  labor  and  home 
work:  the  prevention  of  unwarranted  Increases  of  prices,  and  the 
passing  on  of  economies  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  lowered 
prices,  the  reduction  of  waste  in  production  and  distribution;  and 
a  gradually  rising  assured  annual  minimum  income  to  the  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  worker  in  industry. 

Section  5  provules  for  the  setting  up  of  an  Industry  council  in 
each  participating  Industry,  giving  equal  representation  to  man- 
Bgrment.  labor,  and  consumers.  In  addition  to  representatives 
chosen  by  Congress  and  one  representative  of  the  Commission. 
The  industry  councils  are  to  formr.Lite  and  propose  tentative  ex- 
pansion programs  for  their  respective  industries,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission  for  review  and  final  approval.  Under  guidance 
from  the  Commission  concerning  the  general  program  for  national 
expansion,  the  councils  will  work  out  the  practical  possibilities  of 
increiu-lng  production,  and  allocate  the  resulting  economics  be- 
tween hi^-her  wapes.  lower  prices,  and  incrc  ised  profits. 

Section  6  provides  for  putting  into  effect  the  national  expansion 
prrgram  when  industry  programs  have  been  prepared  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  Interstate  iiidubtnes  to  Insure  a  general  expansion  of 
ti:e  industry  of  the  country.  Maxmum  prices  are  to  be  set  at  such 
level"  as  will  yield  to  partlcl;ii'lng  industries  a  rate  of  profit  on 
their  us>^d  and  useful  assets  equal  to  the  higher  of  the  following  two 
standards:  (1»  The  average  earnings  of  businesses  in  conipetitive 
indu 'tries  over  the  p.ust  20  years,  cr  (2)  such  earnings  as  will  be 
ner"<sary  to  as.sure  efficient  businesses  In  the  industry  the  avail- 
ability of  private  capital  for  their  future  expansion  in  capital  equip- 
ment. Provision  Is  made  for  the  excKislcn  of  particular  industries, 
If  the  Commission  finds  their  exclusion  will  further  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  Other  major  industries  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce 
may  participate  voluntarily  on  an  affirmative  vote  of  the  m.arage- 
ments  representing  at  least  70  percent  of  the  products  of  an  In- 
dustry, and  of  the  representatives  of  at  least  70  percent  cf  the  em- 
ployees of  an  industry.  On  such  affirmative  vote  a  competitive 
Industry  becomes  a  "participating  Industry"  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  the  act.  on  the  same  footing  as  a  monopolistic  industry. 

Section  7  prcvTdes  for  the  setting  vip  by  the  industry  councils  of 
quotas  for  each  individual  business  in  participating  industries,  to 
assure  the  balanced  and  comprehensive  expam^ion  in  the  production 
of  all  the  units  in  an  indtistry  Maximum  and  minlmvim  quotas 
wlihln  a  given  range  are  provided  for,  based  on  the  average  produc- 
tion of  individu.il  businesses  over  a  past  term  of  years  Provision 
Is  made  for  new  businesses  and  for  annual  revisions  In  view  of  cur- 
rent prt^ductlon  Quantities  within  their  minimum  quotas  which 
businesses  are  unable  to  sell  are  to  be  purchased  as  provided  In 
the  next  section.  The  purpose  Is  to  assure  the  Increase  in  activity 
all  along  the  line. 

Section  8  establL-hes  a  Production  Insurance  Corporation  as  an 
agency  of  the  Commission  whose  duties  are  to  underwrite  th^ 
expanded  prcductlon.  The  Corporation  will  offer  to  e:ich  business 
In  a  participating  industry  a  contract  promising  to  take  over,  at 
stated  intervals,  at  a  price  of  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
maximum  prices  allowed  under  a  pros;ram,  anv  quantities  within 
Its  minimum  quota  it  is  unable  to  self  The  Corporation  m?.y  hold 
or  dispose  of  such  quantities  in  a  variety  of  ways:  throtigh  sub- 
sequent resale  to  the  businesses  from  which  acquired,  resale  in  the 
cptn  market,  distribution  to  those  on  relief,  or  holding  over  to  a 
future  period.  In  the  last  case  such  amounts  are  to  be  deducted 
from  the  quotas  for  the  industry  for  the  following  year,  to  prevent 
the  piling  up  of  unust>d  surpluses  of  any  commodity.  Where  a 
participating  business  is  unable  to  obtain  necessary  bank  credit 
for  its  requirements,  the  Corporation  may  approve  and  guarantee 
cuch  bank  loans,  under  appropriate  safeguards. 
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Section  10  provides  for  the  licensing  of  businesses  In  partici- 
pating Industries.  Where  violations  have  been  established,  licenses 
may  be  refused,  suspended,  or  revoked  by  the  Commission  after 
due  notice  and  public  hearing.    Appeals  are  provided  to  the  courts. 

Section  12  provides  for  the  readjustment  of  farm  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  line  with  expanding  industrial 
actUity.  In  order  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials, 
bring  about  concurrent  expansion  In  farm  income,  and  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  marketing. 

Section  15  provides  that  actions  properly  taken  pursuant  to  this 
act  will  not  be  deemed  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Section  16  provides  for  the  nonpartisan  administration  of  the 
act. 

Section  23  !=ets  up  an  advLsory  Workers"  Rehabilitation  Board  to 
coordinate  the  action  of  various  governmental  bodies  in  the  replace- 
ment of  displaced  workers,  and  provides  for  payments  to  displaced 
workers  while  undergoing  retraining. 

Section  24:  In  order  to  encourage  adequate  standards  of  housing 
and  insure  thnt  the  hou.slng  lndu<=try  will  take  its  part  in  the  ex- 
pansion program  plannetffor  the  Nation,  this  .section  makes  special 
provi.sion  for  the  expansion  of  building  operations  In  the  low-  and 
medium-cost  housing  fields  not  covered  by  existing  agencies.  The 
con.'^truction  of  low-cost  rental  houses  Is  to  be  encouraged  by  a 
guaranty  for  a  30-year  period  of  the  net  Income  from  properties 
constructed  under  standards  set  up  by  the  Commission.  The  build- 
ing ct  houses  lor  sale  is  likewise  to  be  encouraged  through  con- 
tracts with  the  Production  Insurance  Corporation  providing  that 
houses  constructed  under  standards  set  by  the  Commission  and 
which  remain  unsold  after  1  year  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Cor- 
poration at  a  price  which  safeguards  the  actual  costs  of  the  builder, 
but  not  his  profit. 

Section  25:  The  Feparability  clause  contains  the  provision  that 
If  section  5  of  the  act  Is  declared  invalid,  the  whole  act  shall  fall. 
This  is  to  assure  the  democratic  control  provided  through  the 
industry  councils. 

Other  sections  cover  various  legal  and  adminl.stratlve  details. 

It  is  clear  from  this  abstract  that  this  bill  proposes  to 
deal  with  unemployment  in  an  entirely  different  manner 
than  has  our  previous  public  action.  It  doe.s  not  attempt  to 
break  up  big  corporations  into  little  ones  or  to  hamper  them 
in  carrying  on  their  regular  business  operations.  On  the 
contr?.ry.  it  proposes  to  see  that  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  big-business  units  is  turned  loose  to  produce  and  employ 
men.  It  rets  up  means  by  which  expansion  in  production 
can  be  made  safe  for  business  through  Federal  underwriting 
of  increased  production.  At  the  same  time  it  insures  that 
the  increased  production  will  be  moved  into  consumption 
by  providing  for  higher  wages  and  reduced  prices.  Yet  the 
manufacturers  are  reasonably  assured  of  increased  profits, 
because  with  increased  output  and  sales  their  costs  will  come 
down  even  faster  than  prices  will  be  reduced.  At  the  same 
time  it  assures  farmers  of  increased  markets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts and  increased  farm  incomes — a  much  more  satisfactory 
solution  for  the  farm  problem  than  the  present  program  of 
sub.?idizing  farmers  in  the  place  of  providing  adequate  mar- 
kets. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the  problem  of 
uncmplojTTient  is  too  big  to  deal  with  by  any  of  the  stop-gap 
methods  we  have  used  thus  far.  A  recent  article  (L.  H. 
B?an.  "Industrial  Unemployment  and  the  Farmer,"  Tlie  Ag- 
ricultural Situation.  U.  S.  D.  A..  January  1939)  in  an  official 
Government  publication  showed  that  there  are  about 
10.000,000  unemployed  today  in  cities,  in  addition  to  those  on 
farms  who  are  waiting  for  a  chance  at  a  city  job.  But,  what 
Is  more  ominous,  the  article  shows  that  even  if  industrial 
production  should  move  up  from  its  present  level  of  around 
100  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  to  a  level  of  130. 
there  would  still  be  more  than  6.000,000  ncnfarm  unem- 
ployed. And  who  is  optimistic  enough  to  th:nk  we  are  going 
to  get  industrial  production  up  30  percent  in  the  next  year 
or  two?  Even  the  big  new  lending  program  suggested  by 
the  President  would  at  best  have  put  less  than  1,000.000  men 
back  at  work,  and  many  Congrescmcn  and  Senators  seemed 
to  think  that  that  much  additional  public  investment  was 
too  big  a  commitment  for  the  Federal  Government  to  under- 
take. If  we  cannot  afford  to  insure  a  program  of  investment 
to  put  1,000.000  out  of  the  10.000.000  workers  back  at  work, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  for  the  other  9.000,000? 

The  program  here  proposed,  on  the  contrary,  would  pro- 
vide for  putting  the  entire  10,000.000  back  at  work  over  the 
next  2  to  4  years— putting  them  back  at  work  in  private 
industry,  and  would  not  be  any  direct  co^t  to  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  Government  would  be  taking  a  certain  amount 
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of  contingent  liability  in  underwriting  the  increased  pro- 
duction, but  any  losses  it  might  incur  would  be  much  less 
than  what  it  would  pain  In  increased  revenues  and  reduced 
relief  costs  from  increased  employment, 

GENER.\L    RECOGNmON    OF    NEED    FOR    SOME    SUCJl    PROGRAM 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  different  groups  have 
begun  to  realize  more  and  more  clearly  that  much  more 
positive  action  than  has  yet  been  undertaken  was  needed  to 
start  definite  moves  toward  reemployment  and  full  produc- 
tion. One  of  the  first  steps  was  taken  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  New  | 
Orleans  on  December  15,  1938.  The  first  resolution  they 
adopted  read  in  part,  as  follows: 

Believing  as  we  do  that  recognition  of  these  principles  by  all 
groups,  and  translation  of  such  recognition  Into  action,  Is  the 
only  wav  out  of  our  economic  difficulties,  we  respectfully  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  call  together  representatives  of 
Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  selected  from  a  list  of  those 
recommended  by  the  duly  selected  leaders  of  the  three  major 
economic  groups,  to  d!?cvs«  a  program  of  action  designed  to  pro- 
mote economic  balance  between  these  groups  on  a  basis  that  will 
permit  full  utllifvitlcn  of  our  great  productive  resources  and  we 
further  urge  that  In  view  of  the  serious  effect  of  the  present 
maladjustment,  these  representative  leaders  be  kept  in  session 
until  they  have  agreed  upon  such  a  program. 

This  important  farm  group  recommended  that  the  leaders 
of  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  be  called  upon  by  the 
President  to  prepare  a  program  of  increased  production  and 
em.ployment.  Tliis  resolution  recommended  two  essential 
elements  of  the  program  which  my  bill  provides,  (a)  that 
leaders  of  business,  labor,  and  agriculture  should  participate 
in  the  development  of  a  program,  and  (b)  that  it  should  be 
set  up  on  a  democratic  basis. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  its  Monthly  Survey 
of  Business  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  this  same 
problem.  Thus,  for  example,  in  its  February  issue  the  state- 
ment was  made: 

What  are  the  next  steps  to  expand  production?  First,  Govern- 
ment, business,  farmers,  and  labor  must  work  together.  We  need 
re.'Uli^r  channels  through  which  business  thinking  and  labor 
thinking  can  reach  the  Government  and  take  part  In  policy 
making  Business  has  its  advisory  council  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  who  are  bein^:  called  In  for  consultation,  but  Labor 
fc^s  -.o  cpen  door  for  making  Its  views  known  to  the  Executive. 
It  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  the  initiative  In  bringing 
repre£enta-.lve8  of  labor,  as  well  as  business,  farmers,  and  others 
Into  its  councils  to  develop  practical  measures  for  Immediate 
industrial   expan.'^ion.     •     •     •  .    ^     ,  ^         r^ 

Any  p'an  for  Industrial  expansion  must  Include  labor.  Demo- 
cratic procedure  requiies  that  labor  as  well  as  business  be  repre- 
sented and  consulted  by  the  Federal  Executive.  Labors  Interest 
mu.'^t  be  protected  and  wuge  gains  must  keep  pace  with  rising 
production  and  profits.  Any  practical  plan  for  expan."=lon  requires 
team   work  of  all   groups   under  Government  supervision. 

Similarly  the  June  issue  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  monthly  pub- 
lication reemphasizes  the  same  point  as  follows: 

Sound  recovcrv  in  an  age  of  mass  production  can  only  come 
through  plannm'g  to  adva.:ce  all  economic  groups  and  timing 
unc'ertakln^s  so  as  to  provide  consuming  power  to  buy  output. 
Such  planriing.  as  advocated  in  our  la.-t  isrue,  has  two  important 
features-  The  National  Planning  Board  Is  U)  representative, 
and  (2)  continuous  Representatives  of  businessmen,  labor,  con- 
sumers, farmers.  Industrial  engineers,  should  have  a  voice  in 
formation  of  policies.  .      ^     ^  ^   ^ 

Steady  progress  In  production  and  living  standards  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  all  groups  cooperate  to  carry  out  a  workable  plan 
fo-  these  ends  Businessmen,  in  the  May  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  meeting,  brought  out  r.  number  of  points  bearing 
on  recovery  their  counsel  and  cooperation  is  needed.  Labor 
counsel  Is  necessarv  to  aid  In  directing  national  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy  toward  provision  for  iiuman  needs,  higher  living 
standards,  and  bott.r  work  conditions.  Tlie  advic-  cf  cnsinccrs. 
heretofore  no^  utilized  on  the  plane  of  national  affairs,  is  essen- 
tial In  the  difficult  problems  of  national  planning,  organization. 
and  coordination  which  he  ahead.  Counsel  and  cooperation  from 
consumers,  farmers,  and  other  economic  groups  is  equaUy  im- 
portant. 

Not  only  the  A.  F.  of  L.  but  leaders  of  the  C.  I.  O.  recognize 
the  need  for  concerted  action  to  increase  production.  John 
L.  Lewis,  in  his  report  to  the  first  constitutional  convention 
of  the  c'.  I.  O.  held  in  Pittsburgh,  November  14,  1928,  made 
the  following  statement: 

It  is  becoming  obvious  that  full  production  In  a  stable  economy 
can  be  created  only  by  inteiligeut  direction  which  has  the  power 


and  the  wtU  to  coordinate  all  economic  controls  toward  that  sin- 
gle end.  Such  central  direction  must  necessarily  come  from  gov- 
ernment. Intelligent  direction  also  of  nece.^slty  means  planning 
toward  the  future.  One  of  the  serlotis  defects  of  the  economic 
measures  of  the  present  administration  has  been  the  failure  to 
coordinate  and  plan  its  economic  program  over  an  adequate  period. 
The  goal  of  full  production  and  full  employment  is  one  to  which 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  open  opposition.  It  Is  clear,  however, 
that  there  are  many  who  oppose  that  goal  through  seeking  special 
Interests.  Only  labor,  reprcbentlug  the  majority  of  the  people  can 
guarantee  a  continuous  movement  toward  full  production.  Lal>or 
must  have  a  strong  voice  In  the  Government  and  In  the  agencies 
of  the  Government  which  administer  a  sound  economic  program  to 
guarantee  that  such  a  proj^ram  shall  not  stagnate  or  be  perverted. 
Heretofore  labor  has  too  often  been  Ignored.  If  the  future  Is  to  be 
one  of  hope,  labor  must  take  its  rightful  place. 

Religious  leaders,  too,  are  becoming  aware  of  the  need  for 
positive  action  to  deal  with  this  great  problem.  Recently  at 
an  interfaith  conference  on  democracy  and  economic  plan- 
ning, leaders  of  every  faith  stressed  the  need  for  action  along 
the  lines  here  proposed.  The  character  of  their  beliefs  is 
indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  their  statement: 

The  depression  had  held  America  In  Its  grip  for  9  years.  Millions 
are  still  Jobles.s.  Tliore  is  no  sign  of  putting  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  beck  to  work  or  of  assuring  either  thrm  or  many 
of  those  now  at  work  Income  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  as 
human  beings  and  Americans  should  live.     •     •     • 

In  our  country  despeiaiion  has  fortunately  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  cf  a  v,-ldcspread  demand  lor  such  dictatorship.  However. 
until  economic  life  Is  stabilized  on  high  levels  of  production  and 
Just  distribution,  and  until  uiiemploymeut  Is  abolished,  there  will 
remain  constant  danger  of  trends  toward  the  toiailtananism  of  a 
communistic  or  Nazi-Fascist  stale  with  all  their  cruel  violation  of 
basic  rights  and  liberties.     •     •     • 

We  need  to  direct  economic  life,  but  the  direction  should  be 
undertaken  first  of  all.  and  to  the  very  limits  of  the  possibilities 
by  the  people,  democratically  organized  around  their  own  work 
and  ownership.  The  greatest  burden  and  control  should  rest  on 
the  people,  freely  organized  as  now.  in  employers'  associations  and 
labor  unions,  in  farmers'  marketing  cooperatives,  and  in  associa- 
tions of  the  professions,  and  upon  them  so  federated  by  Industry 
councils  that  they  can  see  their  own  occupation  squarely  In  the 
whole  picture  of  economic  life.     •     •     • 

Governmental  leadership  can  go  far  to  lead  them  when  they  are 
thus  organized  and  federated,  to  set  and  attain  goals  ol  widening 
output  and  larger  employment,  and  distribute  the  income,  and 
balance  the  prices  so  as  to  let  the  people  use  the  Increasing  goods 
and  services  which  we  produce  and  can  produce.  We  can  do  this 
under  democracy.     •     •     • 

A  wisely  conceived  guidance  of  economic  life  need  not  mean  a 
dictatorial  state.  Neglect  to  guide  and  direct  the  economic  sys- 
tem will  mean  totalitarianism  by  default.     ♦     •     • 

We  furthermore  urge  a  constant  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
direction  of  Industry  must  provide  that  labor  as  such,  and  con- 
sumers as  such,  as  well  as  employers,  be  organized  as  constituent, 
self-conscious  elements  of  any  and  all  plans.  In  other  words,  we 
suggest  democratic  action  from  the  bottom  up  as  well  as  from  the 
top  down.  

PROGRAM   FOR  THE  FtmJM 

I  should  make  clear  in  introducing  this  proposal  that  I  do 
not  expect  that  it  will  be  adopted  immediately  nor  probably 
in  the  form  of  my  bill.    The  fundamental  technique  used  in 
maintaining  production  in  the  Roosevelt  administration  thus 
far  has  been  that  of  public  expenditure.    At  the  same  time  it 
is  clearly  apparent  that  spending  or  investment  alone,  unless 
done  in  far  more  tremendous  volume  than  we  have  yet  been 
able  to  do,  cannot  deal  with  the  problem  of  10,000,000  unem- 
ployed.    The  theory  of  lack  of  "business  confidence"  and 
that  with  "confidence"  restored  business  will  invest,  enough  to 
increase  activity  is  purely  a  red  herring.    The  testimony  of 
I  Owen  D.  Young  and  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  and  other  industrial 
leaders  before  the  National  Temporary  Economic  Committee 
I  here  showed  clearly  that  their  industries  do  not  need  capital 
:  and  are  now  investing  as  much  as  they  see  markets  for  their 
'  products.    Regardless  of  what  party  is  in  power  2  years  from 
j  now,  it  will  be  faced  with  the  same  economic  problems  we  are 
I  now  faced  with.    Regardless  of  what  party  is  in  power,  it  will 
:  have  to  develop  a  procram  to  provide  increased  employment 
I  through    a    bread    program    including    the    correction    of 
!  monopolistic  practices. 

i  It  may  be  that  we  will  not  adopt  such  a  positive  national 
\  program  until  another  great  depression  reduces  industry  and 
I  finance  to  desperation  and  leaves  everyone  willing  to  use 
I  strong  and  positive  measures  where  weak  and  partial  meas- 
ures have  failed.  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  wait  that  long. 
'  But  whether  we  adopt  a  positive  program  such  as  this  coolly 
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and  with  foresight,  or  whether  we  adopt  it  hurriedly  and 
frantically  in  the  midst  of  another  great  depression,  certainly 
it  is  imoortant  for  it  to  be  well  considered  ahead  of  time. 
This  proposed  bill  is  introduced  in  the  hope  that  it  will  en- 
courage the  study  and  consideration  of  such  proposals  ahead 
of  time  so  that  if  and  when  we  finally  do  come  to  adopt 
them  they  will  be  as  rational  and  sound  as  possible. 

MAIjrrtNANCE  or  OrMOCR/.CT   r^SENTlAL 

The  program  that  I  propose  is  complicated  throughout  by 
provis:ons  for  public  hearings  and  participation  on  the  cen- 
tral authority  and  in  the  industry  councils  of  labor,  con- 
sumers, and  of  bu-siness.  and  also  by  representatives  of  the 
Congress  selected  by  that  body:  by  provisions  for  votes  and 
other  procedures;  and  also  by  provisions  of  public  hearings 
not  only  in  each  industry  but  eventually  in  each  factory  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  I  well  recognize  that  it  will  take 
longer  to  work  out  a  program  with  all  of  this  elaborate  ma- 
chineiy,  and  that  the  administrators  will  have  many  head- 
ache;; in  trying  to  compose  the  interests  of  the  various  groups 
who  have  to  fight  things  cut  in  various  hearings  and  industry 
discuiisions.  That  is,  however,  part  of  the  price  \vc  pay  for 
democracy.  Democracy  is  a  relatively  disorderly  and  some- 
what lumbering  process.  Dictatorship  with  a  small  group  of 
men  telling  everyone  exactly  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it  is 
easier  to  run — for  the  dictator — and  probably  operates  faster 
and  smoother. 

What  I  am  aiming  at  is  not  merely  providing  for  economic 
security  for  the  people  but  also  maintaining  freedom  and 
libv-rty  at  the  ;am?  time.  The  democratic  process  with  its 
lumbering  discussion  groups  and  public  hearings  does  provide 
meano  through  which  concerted  action  can  be  taken  with  the 
understanding  and  support  of  the  whole  people  affected  by 
the  actions.  Whatever  ones  views  on  its  economic  soundness, 
the  a:  a.  a.  program,  with  its  township  and  county  com- 
mittees, and  planning  groups,  and  State  and  regional  con- 
ferences, has  shown  that  economic  programs  can  be  devel- 
oped through  democratic  processes  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
plan  from  the  grass  roots  up  as  well  as  from  the  top  down. 
The  Industry  program  outlined  in  my  bill  similarly  provides 
for  planning  from  the  bottom  up  rather  than  from  the  top 
down.  The  democratic  features  in  the  bill  do  insure  that  such 
planning  will  give  full  voice  and  full  opportunity  to  be  heard 
to  each  participating  iiit€rest. 

Democracy  cannot  endure  without  jobs.  In  presenting  a 
program  for  conscious  action  to  increase  production  and  pro- 
vide jobs  for  all  our  people  I  believe  tliat  I  am  offering  a  pro- 
gram vital  to  the  preservation  of  democracy.  Young  folks 
who  are  unable  to  get  jobs  for  years  after  they  leave  school 
may  lose  their  faith  in  society.  America  has  got  to  offer  them 
opportunity  to  help  build  their  Nation.  There  are  those  who 
will  call  them  to  teer  it  down.  Older  men  who  see  their  chil- 
dren d  e  of  malnutrition  or  outright  starvation  become  embit- 
tered and  ready  to  follow  anyone  who  promi.ses  them  work. 
Yet  today  we  are  cutting  1.000.000  people  off  the  relief  rolls  in 
the  fr.ce  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  jobs  during  this  next 
year  is  hardly  likt  ly  to  increase  any  more  than  the  number  of 
workers  added  to  the  population  looking  for  work.  How  can 
we  say  that  we  are  providing  for  our  people  when  in  cold 
blood  we  throw  1.000.000  mere  people  out  of  relief  v.'ith  no 
jotjs  for  them? 

Liberty  and  freedom  are  sweet  and  precious  things.  But 
when  men  feel  they  must  choose  between  feed  and  free- 
dom they  are  likely  to  choose  food  for  their  children.  If 
they  feel  their  only  choice  is  between  liberty  and  a  job. 
they  will  say  a  job  is  more  important  than  liberty.  This 
has  happened  in  other  nations.  It  is  the  supreme  task 
of  this  generation  to  work  out  ways  and  means  by  which 
we  can  assure  men  jobs  and  yet  retain  their  liberty  at 
the  same  time.  A  program  such  as  that  provided  in  my  bill 
will  assure  opportunity  to  work  and  economic  security  to 
all  wtule  preserving  democracy.  If  we  will  adopt  such  a 
program  and  put  it  into  effect,  we  need  have  no  fears  that 
free  Americans  will  subscribe  to  the  false  hopes  held  out 
by  demagogues  and  would-be  dictators. 


The  bill  is  so  framed  that  unless  the  features  of  It  which 
provide  for  democratic  control  stand  the  whole  act  becomes 
Invalid.  Tliis  is  accomplished  by  a  reverse  separability 
clause.  And  furthermore  there  is  no  reason  why  a  free 
democratic  people  should  not  be  able  by  their  own  voluntary 
action  to  guard  against  the  ravages  of  unemployment  and 
the  stagnation  of  nonproduction.  My  own  belief  Is  that  had 
a  bill  of  this  character  been  ready  in  1932  and  1933  the 
people  of  the  Nation— including  the  business  leaders — would 
have  welcomed  it  and  that  it  would  speedily  have  brought  us 
out  of  the  depression. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  be  willing  to  see  a  bill  of  this  char- 
acter passed  unless  there  were  an  overv/helming  demand  for 
it.  Indeed,  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  I  still  have  very  real 
hope  that  by  a  scientific  control  of  our  monetary  system 
and  the  flow  of  bu^^'ing  power  to  and  from  all  groups  of  our 
people  such  a  bill  may  yet  be  rendered  unnecessary.  But  I 
do  not  want  America  to  be  unprepared  nor  to  have  anyone 
able  to  say  that  her  parliamentary,  democratic  processes 
have  broken  down  and  carmot  cope  with  her  problems.  The 
bill  is  offered  primarily  as  a  basis  for  study,  discussion,  and 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  private  monopoly  In  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  free  economy.  For  private  monopoly  de- 
prives the  Nation  generally  and  other  producers  particularly 
of  freedom  quite  as  much  as  does  governmental  regulation. 
And  private  monopoly— though  it  undoubtedly  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  technological  efBciency — contains  within  it  the 
germs  of  destruction  for  democracy  unless  that  democracy 
can  guide  the  activities  of  monopoly  into  nationally  useful 
paths. 

Tlie  cure  for  every  form  of  subversive  activity  in  this 
country — tjie  cure  for  fascism,  nazi-ism,  communism — is  jobs 
for  our  workers  and  the  saving  of  the  business  and  property 
of  our  other  people.  This,  then,  is  the  task  of  Congress. 
In  a  way  it  is  its  only  task.  And  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  every  Member  to  work  diligently  at  that  task  until  at 
last  we  succeed.    It  is  in  this  spirit  that  this  bill  is  offered 


Gene  I.  Van  Antwerp,  Veteran  of  Foreign  Wars 

Chief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  FLORIDA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  29.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  FOREIGN   SERVICE  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hcnorab'.e 
Eugene  I.  Van  Antwerp,  soldier,  engineer,  father  extraordi- 
nary, president  pro  tempore  of  the  Detroit  Council  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  was  in 
Washington  this  week  on  the  day  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  birth  and  Gene  Van  Antwerp,  half  a  century  youn? 
in  spirit  and  energy  and  enthasiasm  and  half  a  century  old 
in  experience  and  responsibility,  was  saying  "howdy"  to  his 
friends  here,  among  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  being,  and 
I  rise  to  congratulate  him  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  and 
to  congratulate  the  great  organization  which  he  heads.  The 
Foreign  Service  Magazine,  published  monthly  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Slates,  in  its  November  1933 
number,  had  a  very  fine  article  about  Gene  Antwerp  and  his 
family  and  I  quote,  in  part,  as  follows  therefrom: 

Bom  July  26.  1839.  third  child  In  a  family  of  eight.  "Gene."  as  hp 
Is  affecUonately  known  to  thousands  of  loval  friends  from  coast  to 
coast,  has  lived  in  Detroit  all  of  his  life,  like  his  father  and  graiid- 
father  before  him.  aside  from  one  or  two  brief  periods  of  absence 
in  seaich  of  fortune  and  adventure.  He  grew  With  Dctiolt,  and  his 
career  has  recognized  no  obstacles. 

He  is  a  self-made  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  he  learned  life  In 
the  hard  way.  and  is.  In  the  vernacular,  a  "regular  guy." 
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John  C.  Lod=:e.  76-year-old  dean  of  Detroit's  Ccuncll.  has  kno^vn  1 
Gene  all  hLs  life,  and  knew  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  pays  i 
tribute  to  our  commander  thus: 

"No  finer  family  man  ever  lived.  He  Is  a  gentleman,  kind  and 
coniidcrate,  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  an  Infecnous  laugh; 
he  is  strong  mentally  aiid  physically  and  has  a  tremendous  store  of 
energy.  He  can  take  orders  and  knows  how  to  give  thein;  he  has 
an  unusual  understanding  of  public  affairs,  and  has  the  God-given 
facility  of  being  able  to  get  down  to  bra^s  tacks." 

At  12  he  got  his  first  Job,  running  ca.sh  In  a  department  store  on 
Saturdays  and  at  vacation  time,  but  left  this  2  years  later  to  become 
water  boy  for  a  track-laying  gang  of  the  street-railway  company 
because  It  paid  more  money. 

After  graduation  from  grade  school  he  entered  Detroit  College, 
now  the  University  of  Detroit. 

The  ambition  to  become  a  soldier  still  pe-^lsted  and.  unknown 
to  his  father,  he  wrote  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  even  to 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  seeking  an  appointment  to  West 
Point.  ^    . 

He  pulled  every  string  he  could  think  of  and  his  ambitious 
efforts  were  rewarded  with  not  one,  but  two.  appointments  to 
the  Military  Academy. 

Gene  didn't  know  of  his  good  fortune,  however,  untU  the  ap- 
pointment had  been  sent  back— refused  by  his  father. 

He  was  heartbroken  and  his  father  packed  him  off  for  a  year 
at  boarding  school  In  Montreal,  but  upon  his  return  In  1907  he 
finally  realized  his  ambition  to  become  a  soldier  by  joining 
Troop  B.  Michigan  National  Guard  Cavalry,  under  Lt.  Heirnrlch 
Pickert.  who  now  Is  Detroit's  police  commissioner  and  brigadier 
general   commanding   the   Michigan  National   Guard. 

But  being  a  saddier  In  the  guard  was  too  tame,  so  he  resigned 
and  enlisted  In  a  baUoon  unit  being  formed  at  Fort  Omaha,  only 
to  be  sent  back  as  physically  unfit.  Resigned  to  leading  what  he 
considered  a  prosaic  life  In  Detroit,  he  reentered  Detroit  College 
and  again  Joined  the  cavalry  troop. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  met  the  girl  who  later  became  his  wife. 

Prances  McDevltt.  _  ,   ^     ..^  v. 

He  happened  to  meet  Justin  McDevltt.  Frances  brother,  who 
sadly  told  him  he  was  up  against  a  tough  problem  and  asked  his 
aid.     Gene  had  played  football  with  Justin  wlule  at  college  and 

agreed  to  help. 

It  seemed  that  Justin  had  promised  to  take  his  sister  to  a 
dance  that  nleht  and  later  found  his  best  girl  wanted  to  go 
also  He  a<;ked  Gene  to  take  his  sister  Gene  did  and  thus 
began  a  friendship  that  ripened  Into  love  and  resulted  In  marriage 
and  the  happy  parenthood  of  11  children.  „,    ^        ^ 

He  left  school  and  Detroit,  going  to  Spokane.  Wash.,  where  he 
Joined  the  faculty  at  Gonzaga  College,  becoming  an  Instructor 
m  mathematics  and  English.  .,  ^^  ,.*     ^^    «,,„„ 

He  continued  to  correi;pond  with  Prances  McDevltt  and.  filing 
for  a  homestead  In  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation,  wrote  her, 
tX)DDinE   the   question. 

She  agreed  and  they  were  married  on  June  21.  1911.  at  the  home 
of  her  cousin  Sara,  wife  of  the  mayor  of  Odessa,  Wash. 

A  newspaper  story  told  of  vacancies  In  the  police  department. 
Although  2  years  under  the  minimum  age  limit  of  23.  Gene  talked 
fast  and  was  soon  traveling  a  beat.  He  served  a  year  In  various 
capacities,  earned  front-page  newspaper  publicity  when  he  saved 
the  life  of  a  woman  trapped  In  her  burning  home,  theri  resigned 
to  take  up  the  work  he  had  studied  for,  becoming  a  clvU  engineer 
for  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

In  rx>ccmbcr  1916.  when  It  began  to  look  as  If  nothing  could  keep 
the  United  States  out  of  the  World  War.  Gene  applied  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  engineers.  He  was  ordered  for  exammation  April  13. 
1917-  on  May  26  he  was  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Sixth  Reserve  Engineers,  which  later  became  the  SUteenth;  on 
June  7  ho  was  ordered  to  active  duty. 

He  trained  at  the  State  fairgrounds  In  Detroit  and  on  the  first 
Sunday  In  July  boarded  the  transport  Tuscania  for  "somewhere  In 

France."  .     .,^ 

He  was  one  of  the  first  30.000  to  arrive  In  Prance. 
Later  the  Sixteenth  was  sent  to  the  Aublgny-Arras-Bethune  front 
to  build  a  narrow-gage  road.    It  took  4  months  to  complete  and 
the   Sixteenth   suffered    many   casualties,    being   ahnost   constantly 
shelled  while  they  worked  and  bombed  at  night  when  they  tried 

"to  slccD  J 

After 'wrvlce  on  the  Meuse-Argonne  front  Gene  was  assigned 
to  the  Engineer  OfGcers'  Combat  School,  where.  In  August  1918, 
he  received  his  captaincy. 

But  instead  of  rejoining  his  regiment  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
States  and  as.'^lencd  as  an  Instructor  to  D  Company.  Third  Engi- 
neers Training  Regiment.  Camp  Humphries.  Va.  ^      ^  . 

On  November  6.  five  days  before  the  armistice,  he  was  ordered  to 
Washington  to  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 30.  discharged,  he  returned  to  Detroit  and  resumed  his  work 
with  the  Grand  Trunk.  ,       ♦», 

He  left  the  railroad  In  1926  to  become  chief  engineer  for  the 
National  Survey  Service,  and  2  years  later  opened  an  office  for  him- 
self as  con-sultmg  engineer.  

PlnaUy  persuaded  by  hl.<^  friends  that  Detroit  needed  an  engineer 
on  the  council.  Gene  gave  In-te'.ling  them  he  could  not  afford 
expenses  of  the  campaign  with  a  flock  of  children  at  home  and  In 

^""oTne  was  elected  and  at  the  last  election.  In  1937  he  PO»ed  the 
second  highest  number  of  voles  for  the  office,  thus  beconUug 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  nine-man  councU. 


His  connection  with  the  V.  F.  W.  began  early  In  1S19  when  he 
Joined  Uie  Corporal  J.  W.  Johnson  Poet,  No.  78,  later  becoming 
post  chaplain.  ^   „     , 

During  the  1921  reunion  of  Company  A.  Sixteenth  Engineers. 
Gene  suggested  the  founding  of  a  V.  F.  W.  poet,  and  the  Slxteentli 
Engineers  Post.  No.  632.  was  born. 

He  refused  office  at  flrnt.  but  In  1924  succumbed  to  the  wishes 
of  his  comrades  and  became  senior  vice  commander.  From  then 
on  it  has  been  Just  one  step  upward  after  Uie  other;  commander 
of  Pofit  582  in  192';  senior  vice  commander  of  the  Wayne  County, 
Mich.,  council  in  192G;  commander  In  1927;  commander  of  the 
Department  of  Michigan  In  1928;  member  of  the  national  council 
of  admml>tratlon  In  1931-32;  and  unanimously  elected  senior  vice 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Suites  at  Buffalo.  September  3.  1937. 

He  Is  al?o  a  member  of  the  Dls.abled  Veterans  of  the  World  War; 
Beaile  V.  Plttenger  Post.  American  Veterans  Prangals  du  Michigan; 
honorary  vice  president,  Detroit  Branch.  Canadian  Corps  Associa- 
tion- Sixteenth  Engmeers  Association;  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution; the  National  Geographic  Society;  American  Society  of  ClvU 
Engineers;  Engineer  Society  of  Detroit;  Holland  Society  of  New 
York-  Detroit  Yacht  Club;  past  conxmander.  Michigan  Tent,  the 
Maccabees;  and  honorary  life  member  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Operating  Engineers,  Local  522. 

The  many  friends  of  Gene  congratulate  him  and  wl.sh  for  him 
much  success  in  his  fine  work  and  contmued  health  and  happiness. 


Development  of  the  Cattle  Industry  in  Florida 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4,  1939 
Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of 
July  1  1939,  in  the  Tampa  Times,  and  under  dale  of  July  2, 
1939  in  the  Tampa  Tribune,  two  large  daily  newspapers 
published  in  my  district,  there  appeared  a  full- page  adver- 
tisement by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Tampa  carrying  the 
data  which  I  have  given  in  these  remarks,  and  showing  a 
picture  of  a  "drive"  of  1,600  head  of  cattle  snapped  at  the 
Carey  Carlton  ranch,  in  Highlands  County,  and  a  photo- 
graph showing  Hereford  sires  shoulder  deep  in  para  grass  on 
Roscoe  Bass  ranch,  near  Avon  Park,  Fla. 

Another  photo  showed  T.  J.  Durrancc.  Jr..  of  Bowling 
Green  Fla.,  who  ranches  with  his  father  on  25  sections  of 
land  east  oif  Brighton.  Fla.  It  also  shows  a  stand  of  giant 
Bermuda  grass  coming  up  to  the  hub  caps  of  an  automo- 
bile a  picture  of  a  tractor  transforming  palmetto  scrubland 
into  land  suitable  for  planting  carpet,  para,  or  giant  Ber- 
muda grasses— tractor  being  used  by  Nichols  and  Rudasil  of 
Sebring,  Fla.— all  of  these  aforementioned  groups  being  in 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  but  being 
typical  of  what  is  happening  in  the  other  cattle-raising  sec- 
tions of  our  State.  With  no  extremes  of  cold,  with  year- 
round  water  and  the  practical  elimination  of  the  tick, 
Florida  is  making  great  strides  in  the  cattle  industry. 

Ten  years  have  seen  gigantic  strides  in  Florida's  beef  cat- 
tle industry,  according  to  reports  of  the  Florida  State  Mar- 
keting Bureau.  Here  are  some  interesting  comparisons: 
Value  of  beef  cattle — now  estimated  at  $20.000.000— and 
number  of  animals— now  about  1.200.000— doubled  since 
1929;  more  cattle  under  fence— estimated  60  percent  In  1939 
as  against  5  percent  10  years  ago;  marked  improvement  in 
quality  of  beef  produced. 

South  Florida  is  the  leader  in  development  of  the  cattle 
industry  along  modern  Unes— which  calls  for  better  animals 
to  start  with,  and  better  pastures.  During  the  past  3  years, 
material  aid  in  pasture  improvement  as  a  soil  conservation 
measure  imder  the  Government's  A.  A.  A.  program  in  Flor- 
ida, has  enabled  cattlemen  to  meet  in  a  large  measure  the 
initial  cost  of  converting  prairie  and  cut-over  lands  from 
palmetto  thickets  to  planted  pastures. 

Not  all  the  cost  of  such  improvement  is  taken  care  of 
through  the  A.  A.  A.  progi-am.  but  cattlemen  are  findmg  it 
profitable  to  supplement  Government  aid  with  enougH  of 
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own  funds  to  purchase  fertilizer — mostly  lime  and 
phosphate — after  land  is  prepared  for  planting  of  grasses. 

The  story  of  pasture  improvement  in  just  a  few  south 
Horida  counties  during  the  past  2  years  Indicates  the  trend 
of  the  day.  In  Highlands.  Hardee.  DeSoto.  Charlotte. 
Glades,  and  Hendry  Counties  more  than  35,000  acres  of 
planted  pastures  are  supporting  more  and  better  beef  cattle 
♦han  10  times  that  acreage  could  sustain  a  few  years  ago. 

Whereas  It  took  from  15  to  20  acres  of  wood  pasture  to 
support  1  head  of  cattle  In  the  not-so-long-ago,  improved 
pastures  planted  to  carpet,  para — pronounced  pa-rah — and 
Riant  Bermuda  grasses  now  support  3  or  more  head  per 
acre  when  pastures  are  lush.  On  such  pastures,  beef  ani- 
mals gain  more  than  a  pound  a  day  in  good,  salable  flesh. 

They  talk  in  big  figures  down  in  south  Florida's  "cattle 
country" — ranches  of  50,000  acres  and  more,  not  just  woods 
lands,  but  thousands  of  acres  improved,  and  the  work  going 
on  unceasingly  to  convert  more  land  for  more  cattle. 
Ranches  may  be  measured  by  miles — 4  along  this  boundary, 
6  the  other  way.  Herds  are  counted  in  the  thousands,  too — 
4.000  head  on  this  ranch.  3.000  across  the  boundaries  on  the 
-jiext  one.  The  Rorida  cattleman  has  none  of  the  contempt 
of  the  westerner  for  "sod  busters.''  and  his  busy  day  is  a 
mixture  of  life  in  the  saddle  one  day  or  riding  a  tractor  the 
next.  Florida  cowboys,  too.  may  lack  the  "moving  picture" 
atmasphere,  but  they  are  hard-workmg,  hard-riding  men — 
as  adept  with  rope  or  branding  iron  as  any  to  be  found. 

Highlands  County  is  a  good  example  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  cattle  industry.  Under  the  leadership  of  County  Agent 
Louis  Alsmeyer.  almost  feverish  activity  in  pasture  improve- 
jnent  is  under  way  on  dozens  of  ranches.  But  neighboring 
counties  likewise  are  bu.sy.  You  have  to  get  off  the  hard  road 
/  to  find  out  about  it.  but  when  you  do  and  listen  to  successful 
cattlemen,  you  get  the  idea  that  Florida's  beef-cattle  indus- 
try is  destined  to  be  a  big  factor  in  the  State's  progress.  And 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  when  this  better  beef  goes  to 
market,  you  get  meat  of  outstanding  quahty — and  grade 
for  grade,  Florida  beef  from  better  pastures  measures  up 
with  that  produced  in  other  States.  Florida  packers  so 
testify. 

P.  E.  Williams  at  Davenport  has  shown  what  can  be  done 
with  feeders  and  with  improved  stock  on  improved  lands. 
Bill  Abbott,  staff  \\Titer  for  the  Tampa  Tribune,  in  a  recent 
article  appearing  in  the  Tampa  Tribune  states,  in  part,  the 
following : 

WILD   I  AND  TRANSFORMED 

The  touring  party  who  rode  over  more  than  100  miles  of  south 
Florida  prairie  saw  poor,  raw  palmetto  land  of  which  Florida  has 
milllcns  of  acres  transformed  overnight  Into  grazing  country  knee 
deep  in  grass  that  makes  cattle  fatten  almost  before  your  eyes. 

It  was  the  culmination  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  research  and 
work  by  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Florida,  the 
couraf»e  of  a  few  pioneer  cattlemen  and  the  generous  pocketbook 
of  Uncle  Sam. 

Not  only  will  it  give  the  State  a  new  major  Industry  but  It  also 
will  prcvide  a  new  utilization  of  miles  on  mUes  of  waste  land  along 
with  -sell  conservation. 

IncldentaUy,  It  wUl  take  cattle  off  Florida  highways  and  put 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  land  back  on  the  tax  books. 

CNivrKsrrT  romn)  crassis 

The  university  got  bvisy  to  reduce  the  necessary  acreage,  and  after 
thousands  of  experiments  found  three  types  cf  foreign  ETas.ies — 
Para,  Bahia.  and  carpet — that  would  grow  on  the  sparse  sand  flats 
that  heretofore  produced  only  palmettos  and  rattlesnakes. 

Then  Uncle  Sam  came  along  with  his  New  Deal  for  agriculttire. 
He  wanted  to  conserve  the  soil  in  Florida  as  well  as  in  the  Dtist 
Bcwl  States.  He  set  up  complicated  administrative  machinery  that 
would  pay  land  owners  $3  an  acre  for  all  property  up  to  one- 
tweKth  of  their  holdings  that  they  transformed  from  wild  acreage 
to  grassy  range  land  under  fence. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  university's  scientists  found  that 
while  they  could  produce  abundant  grass,  it  didn't  have  the  re- 
quired minerals  for  good  beefsteak.  So  they  prescribed  a  mixttire 
of  salt,  red  oxide  of  Iron,  copper  sulphate,  and  cobalt  chloride  to 
give  tiie  otherwise  contented  cows  their  proper  vitamins. 


TAMPANS  TELL   OF   STJPPORT 

Howell  T.  Lykes  and  R.  J.  Blnnlc!:er,  Tampa  bui^lncssmen.  toM 
how  business  interests  were  giving  their  support,  and  B.  F.  Welles, 
president  of  the  DeSoto  National  Bank  at  Arcadia  added  that 
Florida  bankers  were  interested,  too. 

W.  F.  Ward,  superintendent  of  the  Chlnsegut  Hill  experiment 
station   at   Brooksvllle.   called   it   "a   dream   come   true." 

"Florida  started  in  the  cattle  btisiness  too  early,"  he  explained. 
"Tick  eradication  took  longer  than  was  expected.  But  now  the 
tick  has  boen  eradicated  in  most  areas,  the  mineral  dcflclcncy  has 
been  solved,  ranges  have  been  fenced,  cattle  have  been  Improved, 
markets  have  been  provided,  and  we  are  just  beginning. 

"Perhaps  the  sun  is  rising  for  the  first  time  on  the  big  land- 
owners. It  will  put  land  back  on  the  tax  roils,  and  everybody  will 
benefit.  Nothing  offers  a  greater  opportunity  In  Florida — but  it 
can't  be  done  on  an  open  range." 

FLORroA    BEEF    IMPROVBO 

Alsmeyer  said  the  improvement  In  Florida  beef  had  been  remark- 
able, and  declared  It  was  now  more  desirable  than  so-caUed 
"western"  meat. 

"What  we  need  and  what  we're  working  for  is  a  'Florida'  grade," 
he  said,  "to  bring  a  premium  price  Just  like  Florida  eggs  bring  % 
'    premium  over  eggs  from  other  States." 

i       J.  Lee  Smith,  extension  agronomist  of  the  university,  explained 

!    detailed  methods  of  grass  planting,  and  W.  E.  Stokes,  agronomist 

of    the    university    experiment    station,    told    how    they    had    tried 

hundreds  of  grasses  before  finding  the  kind  adap<able  to  Florida's 

wild  lands. 

Smith  said  grass  planting  was  becoming  general  throughout  the 
State,  but  Highlands  County  was  chosen  as  a  demonstration  center 
because  with  Alsmeyers  enthusiasm  the  program  had  gone  farther 
here. 

"But  the  same  thing  is  taking  place  in  adjoining  counties  and 
all  over  Florida,"  Smith  added. 

Stokes  explained  an  acre  of  "native"  wild  land  would  produce 
about  10  pounds  of  beef  a  year  whereas  planted  grass  on  the  same 
area  would  add  400  pounds. 

"And  we  haven't  stopped  yet."  he  observed.  "The  university  Is 
working  all  the  time  to  improve  and  increase  beef  production." 

GOVERNMENT    HELPS   PROGRAM 

H.  G.  Clayton.  State  administrator  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  said  the  Gov- 
ernment had  helped  to  plant  more  than  150.000  acres  In  Florida, 
and  In  comparison  to  Its  area  and  population  Florida  had  done 
more  than  any  other  State  In  pasture  Improvement. 

One  reason  Highlands  Is  leading,  said  Mrs.  Ruth  Bass  Hylton. 
county  tax  collector,  Is  the  cooperation  the  cattlemen  are  getting 
from  their  officials.  Taxes  on  pasture  land  have  been  held  down  to 
5  cents  an  acre,  regardless  of  the  improvement. 

"And  that's  all  they  can  afford  to  pay."  said  Mrs.  Hylton,  herself 
a  cattle  owner.     "It  ought  to  be  3  cents." 

She  recalled  that  a  delegation  cf  land  and  cattle  owners  appeared 
before  the  Hillsborough  County  commission  at  Tampa  recently  and 
asked  for  a  lower  assessment  so  they  could  go  ahead  with  a 
similar  program. 

PRODUCTION     INCREASED 

Albert  DeVane  who  has  planted  his  land  in  carpet  and  para 
grass  showed  how  It  had  Increased  beef  production. 

"It  u.sed  to  be  that  a  2-year-cld  yearling  would  dre<«  about  200 
pounds,"  he  said,  "and  now  It  Is  not  unusual  to  see  them  weigh 
450" 

He  pointed  proudly  to  a  stand  of  para  grass  that  reached  to  a 
horses  belly,  and  informed  the  crowd  that  it  was  only  5  weeks  old. 

"That  shows  you  what  Florida  sand  will  raise,"  he  enthused. 

The  crowd  visited  the  ranch  of  J.  C.  and  T.  Je&se  Durrance,  and 
heard  the  story  of  how  they  bought  100  range  cattle  off  palmetto 
land  for  $24  apiece  and  sold  them  for  $34  each  after  they  were 
put  on  grass  land  for  90  days — $1,000  clear  profit   in  3   months. 

The  pasture  tourists  then  went  on  to  the  Lykes  brothers  ranch 
at  Brighton  where  they  saw  hundreds  of  Brahma  and  Hereford 
cattle  In  high  grass. 

LTKES    BROTHERS    PIONEERS 

The  Lykes  brothers  also  are  pioneers  in  livestock  improvement, 
and  hold  that  the  best  breed  for  Florida  is  the  Braford — a  cross 
of  Hcrefords  and  Brahmas,  the  latter  with  humps  on  their  shoul- 
]    ders.  the  sacred  cattle  of  India. 

But  the  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  build  a  fence,  and  then  plant 
grass,  which  everybody  is  doing  down  here. 

With  the  cattle  boom  coming  on  they  don't  talk  about  acres  any 
more.  They  talk  in  sections,  and  a  section  Is  640  acres,  a  mile 
square,  but  there's  plenty  of  It  left  yet  for  better  roast  beef  and 
,    good  thick.  Juicy  steaks. 

I       Agricultural  journals  recently  have  also  pointed  out  the 
opportunities  of  the  South  generally  for  dairy  and  that  same 
'  opportunity  holds  good  for  Florida. 
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Pro\isions  of  Legislation  Similar  to  that  Embodied 
in  Hatch  Bill  Should  be  Extended  to  State 
Positions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4,  1939 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  in 
the  House  a  companion  measure  to  tlie  Senate  bill  282,  by 
Senator  Neely,  of  West  Virginia,  which  would  provide  that 
State  employees  employed  in  connection  with  programs  car- 
ried on  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government, 
be  selected  in  accordance  with  a  nonpolitical  civil-service 
plan. 

During  my  congressional  service  I  have  been  an  active 
member  of  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  on  every 
occasion  have  worked  and  voted  to  extend  the  merit  system. 
I  am  authorized  by  Chairman  Ramspeck,  of  the  Civil  Service 
Committee,  to  state  that  he  will  have  that  group  consider 
shortly  after  the  first  of  next  year,  the  bill  which  I  believe 
will  stamp  out  pernicious  political  activity  in  State  positions 
in  elections,  and  will  be  in  line  with  the  recommendation  of 
President  Roosevelt  on  this  extension  of  clean  politics,  as 
outlined  in  his  message  when  he  signed  the  Hatch  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Congressman  Ramspeck,  has 
introduced  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  he  has  assured  me 
he  will  work  consistently  for  the  objectives  as  set  forth  in  his 
bill  and  the  measure  that  I  have  just  introduced. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  reason  why  congressional  action 
cannot  be  taken  early  next  session  to  expand  the  fine  provi- 
sions of  the  Hatch  legislation.  The  country  approves  in 
large  measure  the  favorable  vote  of  a  few  days  ago,  and  will 
welcome  the  inclusion  of  State  positions  under  safeguards 
placed  in  the  recent  bill. 


President  Roosevelt  and  a  Third  Term 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  4  (legislative  day  of  V/ednesday,  August  2), 

1939 


STATEMErrS  OP  HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  statements  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  GuffeyI  in 
regard  to  a  third  term  for  President  Roosevelt,  one  released 
on  September  16,  1938,  and  the  other  on  December  5,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statements  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows : 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JOSEPH  F.  CtTFFEY  FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  MORNING 

NEWPAnaia  or  September  i6,  1938 
Is  Roosevelt  going  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term? 
I  have  been  asked  that  question  all  over  Europe  and  on  the  boat 
going  and  coming.  .^    .^     ^ 

I  Imagine  that  It  will  be  the  people  rather  than  the  President 
who  will  determine  whether  there  shall  be  a  third  term  for  Roose- 
velt These  people — and  I  mean  all  of  the  people;  not  Just  some 
of  the  people — gave  him  an  overwhelming  mandate  In  1932  to  sal- 
vage the  wreckage  of  the  Coolidge-Hoovor  regime,  to  so  readjust 
our  social  and  economic  system  that  it  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  humanity,  and  to  »ave  American  democracy  by  making  It 
function. 


In  1936  the  people  gave  Roosevelt  a  mandate  of  unprecedented 
magnitude  to  carry  the  work  so  splendidly  begun  during  his  first 
term  to  a  conclusion. 

But  all  the  most  powerful  Instrumentalities  of  reaction  have 
been  brcui);ht  to  bear  to  obstruct  hlra  in  carrying  out  the  people's 
mandate;  never  has  any  American  President  been  bo  insanely  hated 
by  the  overprlvilegcd  few,  and  the  people  love  him  all  the  more 
becaui^e  of  these  enemies  he  has  made.  Their  hatred  makes  the 
Issue  clear. 

Now  the  people  are  In  dead  earnest  about  the  mandate  they 
have  given  to  Prefident  Roosevelt.  They  propose  that  It  shall  be 
carried  out.  and  If  as  the  result  of  obstruction  from  reactionary 
forces  this  program  has  not  been  fully  realized  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  President  s  term,  the  people  will  Irxslst  that  Roosevelt 
continue  in  command  until  their  mandate  Is  carried  out. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  what  the  President  may  want  so  much  as 
a  question  of  what  the  people  may  determine. 

The  reactionaries,  the  economic  torles,  the  privileged  few.  are 
working  day  and  night  to  force  the  renominatlon  of  Roosevelt,  but 
without  suspecting  it. 

It  Is  not  the  mud  being  thrown  at  the  President  that  the  people 
are  finding  interesting,  but  the  character  and  motives  of  the  mud 
throwers  are  making  very  significant  the  natiu-e  of  the  antl- 
Roosevelt  crusade. 

We  are  going  to  preserve  democracy  by  mxiklng  It  function 
through  any  adjustments  In  the  machinery  that  changed  condi- 
tions may  necessitate,  and  If  the  people  conclude  that  Roosevelt 
Is  better  equipped  for  the  task  than  any  other,  they  and  not  the 
politicians  will  force  his  renominatlon. 

Much  may  depend  upon  the  fate  of  his  constructive  program 
during  the  next  2  years. 

On  Monday.  December  5,  1938,  Senator  Guffet  made  the  follow- 
ing   statement: 

"Following  a  campaign  of  misrepresentation  and  false  promises, 
the  Republican  Party  on  November  8,  obtained  a  new  but  tem- 
porary lease  on  life  from  the  voters  in  some  States  Including  my 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

"Intoxicated  by  their  unexpected  success  they  now  have  vlslona 
of  victory  in  the  Nation  in  1940. 

"The  campaign  to  again  make  Wall  Street  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  launched  at  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  here  last  week. 

"The  drive  to  saddle  the  cost  of  relief  for  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed wage  earners  on  the  backs  of  the  Nation's  employed  wage 
earners  Is  also  under  way. 

"The  movement  to  reestablish  industrial  serfdom  and  destroy 
the  partnerslilp  between  labor  and  capital  made  possible  by  liberal 
Democrats  under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  Is  gathering 
momentum. 

"Realizing  the  real  objectives  of  the  Republican  overlordship 
that  proved  It  stUl  controls  that  party  by  the  seating  of  the  Du 
Pont  candidate,  ex-Senator  Hastings,  of  Delaware,  on  the  Repub- 
lican National  Executive  Committee,  the  Democratic  leadership 
would  be  derelict  In  Its  duty  If  It  did  not  take  effective  steps  to 
make  impossible  the  accomplishment  of  these  Repubhcan  alms. 

"The  1940  campaign  will  be  the  most  momentous  In  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  The  issue  will  be  the  liberal  democracy  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  versus  the  camoufiaged  fascism  of  powerful  financial 
and  Industrial  interests  masquerading  under  the  colors  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

"The  one  man  to  Justify  the  Roosevelt  record  is  Roosevelt. 
Pennsylvania  wants  him  as  standard  bearer  In  1940.  Pennsylvania 
does  not  want  and  will  have  notiilng  to  do  with  any  so-caUed 
middle-of-the-road   candidates. 

"Pennsylvania  was.  Is,  and  will  be  for  Roosevelt,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania's 72  votes  at  the  next  Democratic  convention  will  be  cast 
to  make  him  our  standard  bearer  in  1940." 


Senator  McKellar's  Work  for  Tennessee 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday   August  4  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  August  2), 

1939 


ARTICLE  IN  THE  NASHVILLE  (TENN.)   BANNER,  AUGUST  2,  1939 


Mr.  STEWART.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
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the  Nashville  fTenn.)  Banner  on  Augaist  2.  1939.  regarding 
the  benefits  brought  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  through  the 
work  of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
!Mr.  McKellar]. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  of  Augvist  2.  19391 

6ENATOR  McKELLAHS  WORK  BRINGS  MANIFOLD  BENETTrS  TO  TZHtiTSSTE 

Wasikngton.  Au-just  2 — As  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Omfrress  nears  Us  close.  Senator  Kenneth  McKellar,  of  Tennessee, 
regards  It  as  perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important  In  years  and 
proiurtlve  of  Ix'neficial  and  irenrrally  desired  legislation. 

The  session  has  been  of  vital  Interest  to  Tennessee,  owing  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  that  place  on  a  definite  go-.n'^  basis  two  great 
projects  close  to  the  Sonntors  heart — the  Grout  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  to  be  formally  dedicated  In  September  by  FYesident 
Pcosrveit;  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  establishment,  which 
Is  now  taking  over  the  properties  of  the  Tennessee  EHectric  Power 
Co.  to  supply  Nashville  and  35  other  communities  power  at  the 
cheapest  rate  In  this  country. 

As  author  of  the  original  net  under  which  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  was  created,  with  its  437.602  acres  of  hard- 
word  forests  growing  amid  the  most  enchanting  scenery  In  the 
•wcr'd.  the  Tennessee  Senator  has  battled  In  season  and  cut  for  the 
realization  of  his  dream  of  a  great  national  pnrk  on  each  side  of 
the  Tennes.<?ee-North  Carolina  boundary.  When  formally  taken  over 
bv   the   Ciovernment   In  September.   It   will   have   cost   more   than 

ei2.coo.ooo 

The  final  sum  provided  by  Congress  to  acquire  37  000  acres  to 
complete  the  park  area  was  enacted  only  during  the  !a.?t  Congress. 
t'enator  MrKELLAR  sponsored  and  secured  passage  of  this  bill  to 
appropriate  the  requisite  $734,000  three  times  before  It  was  finally 
accepted  by  the  House.  That  body  at  one  time  adjourned  the  ses- 
flon  with  little  eiTort  having  been  made  to  secure  enactment  of  the 
measure,  even  though  Senator  McKfi.lar  piloted  It  through  the 
Senate  -In  ample  time  for  House  acceptance  and  Presidential 
cpproval. 

While  Senator  Georcf  W.  Norris.  of  Nebraska,  coauthor  with 
Repre.sontatlve  John  E.  Rankln.  of  Mississippi,  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act, 
Is  often  referrrd  to  as  the  "Father  of  the  T.  V.  A."  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar is  "Father  of  the  Idea."  upon  which  the  great  T.  V.  A. 
project  has  l)een  built  and  for  which  Congress  has  thus  far  appro- 
priated $266,069,270.  Including  the  1940  appropriation  of  $35,003,000. 

INTRODUCED   SHOALS    BILL 

It  was  In  the  spring  of  1916  when  Europe  was  locked  In  the 
death  grapple  of  the  World  War,  that  Senator  McKellar,  then  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Congress,  foreseeing  possible  entrance  of 
this  country  into  the  sanguinary  stiuggle  and  conscious  of  our 
titter  unproparedness.  Introduced  the  original  bill  to  construct  at 
Utiscle  Shoals  the  Wilson  Dam  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  by 
the  aflBxation  process  so  that  by  the  cooperative  u.se  of  the  rich 
phr»?phate  deposits  In  middle  Tennessee,  the  powder  supply  of  this 
country  might  be  Inexhr.u.stlble  for  defense,  and  the  fertilizer 
supply  for  farmers  might   be  Increased. 

A  similar  measure  was  spon.sored  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Elij- 
SON  D  S.vrrH.  of  South  Carolina,  and  It  was  upon  the  concept  of 
this  legislation  that  the  T.  V.  A.  project  was  founded — whose 
cltrectcrs  are  now  to  take  over  the  properties  of  the  Tennessee 
Electric  Power  Co.  (C.  and  S.  auxiliary)  In  the  $78,600,000  deal,  to 
afford  a  low-rate  yardstick  by  which  the  cheapest  power  In  the 
Americas  will  flow  over  thousands  of  miles  of  transmission  lines  In 
the   Tennessee  Valley. 

Thu.«.  Senator  McKell.\«  Is  In  reality  the  originator  of  the  T.  V.  A.; 
end  during  all  the  years  that  this  original  project  to  Improve 
navigation,  flood  control,  conservation,  manufacture  of  fertilizer 
and  cheap  power  was  delayed.  Senator  McKellar  Jealously  guarded 
the  Wilson  Dam  until  the  day  when  his  hopes  would  be  realized. 

Having  thus  protected  these  properties  for  a  fifth  of  a  century. 
Senator  McKellar  now  sees  the  world's  greatest  economic  under- 
taking under  way  In  his  and  adjoining  States;  an  undertaking  that 
will  cost  approximately  $300,000,000  when  completed. 

But  despite  its  progress,  the  T,  V.  A.  has  hit  breakers  In  Con- 
press,  and  three  times  Senator  McKellar  has  saved  from  the  legis- 
lative scrap  heap  the  GilbertsvlUe  Dam  that  Is  to  cost  $95,000,000, 
by  amending  bills  that  had  reached  the  upper  branch  with  Gll- 
bertsville  eliminated. 

With  eight  of  the  system  of  dams  already  authorized  by  Con- 
press,  except  Coulter  Shoals,  to  cost  $25,000,000.  Senator  McKellar 
Will  redouble  his  efforts  for  T.  V.  A.  at  the  next  session  in  an  effort 
for  Its  inclusion. 

When  Senator  McKellar  leaves  for  home  next  week  he  will  have 
rounded  out  approximately  29  years  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Congress:  years  In  which  he  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  State  and  country.  Nearly  6  years  of  this  tenure 
was  In  the  House  and  the  remainder  has  been  in  the  Senate.  The 
ranking  Senator  in  seniority  is  William  E.  Borah,  oi  Idaho,  whose 
services  t)egpn  March  4.  1907:  with  Ellison  D.  Smtth.  of  Sourh 
Carolina,  second,  his  service  beginning  March  4.  1909.  Entering 
the  Senate  on  March  4.  1D17.  when  Wcodrow  V.'llson.  a  former  Tcn- 
nessean.  was  President.  Senator  McKellar  Is  thus  outranked  in 
point  of  congreysionai  service  only  by  Senators  SHtPi'.\KD.  cf  Texas, 
and  Ndrris.  of  Nebraska,  who  p.l5o  had  served  In  the  House.  Sen- 
ator McKeixas  ranks  sixtli  In  Senate  seniority. 


Having  served  almost  2  years  longer  than  any  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Senator  McKellar  has  played  a  leading  part  In  shaping 
the  policy  and  history  of  the  Nation  under  five  Presidents  of  vari- 
ous political  views  and  concepts. 

When  he  presented  the  credentials  of  Tom  Ste\vart,  of  Win- 
chester, last  January,  he  had  then  presented  his  fifth  colleague 
from  the  Volunteer  State  to  the  creat  law-making  Ixxly 

During  his  almost  three  decades  In  Congre.ss.  Senator  McKtclar's 
record  has  been  notable  for  inaustry.  devotion  to  duly,  and  adher- 
ence to  his  high  ideals  of  public  service.  Leaving  the  most  lucra- 
tive law  practice  In  Memphis  of  any  young  Tennessee  Ir.wycr  of 
his  day.  Senator  McKell-^r's  distinguished  career  Is  outstanding 
for  advocacy  of  legislation  for  tho  benefit  of  the  great  masses  of 
people.  Friendly  to  labor  and  fair  to  business  and  Industry.  Sen- 
ator McKellar  s  course  In  Congress  has  followed  tho  concept  that 
laws  are  enacted  to  contribute  to  the  contentment,  happiness,  and 
progress  of  all  the  people. 

A  constant  believer  in  party  administration  of  Government 
affairs.  Senator  McKellar.  during  the  score  of  years  that  he  served 
under  Republican  Presidents,  cooperated  with  the  majority  side 
of  the  Senate  to  advance  the  public  Int'^rests  when  measures  to 
that  end  were  proposed:  but  during  all  these  hectic  days  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  he  remained  a  Democrat,  not  once  wavering 
In  his  adherence  to  party  platforms  and  tenets. 

infllt:nce  increases 

With  the  advent  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  Senator 
McKellars  influence  increased,  and  he  at  once  became  one  of  the 
administration's  most  trustworthy  e.xponents  and  leaders  In  the 
Senate.  Believing  that  proposed  legislation  should  be  bettered 
before  it  Is  condemned.  Senator  McKell.^^r  has  stood  consistently 
behind  Mr.  Roosevelt's  program,  even  though  he  was  In  s,:me  In- 
stances criticized  In  Tenncs.see  for  so  doing,  and  he  has  thus  been 
able  to  secure  untold  benefits  for  Tennessee. 

During  all  his  time,  not  once  has  Senator  McKellar  lost  sight 
of  the  Interests  of  his  State,  and  especially  his  friends.  A  foe  of 
dishonesty  In  public  scr\-ice  and  disloyalty  in  politics.  Senator 
McKellar's  course  has  drawn  him  Into  the  vortex  of  Tennessee's 
Internecine  politics;  but  not  once  has  he  wavered  In  his  loyalty 
to  and  support  of  his  friends  and  has  never  failed  to  show  his 
absolute  contempt  for  disloyalty. 

"If  loyalty  to  my  friends  and  showing  appreciation  of  their 
friendship,  if  seeing  that  my  State  receives  its  portion  of  public 
favors  so  our  people  may  progress  and  advance  with  other  sections 
Is  'McKellarlsm.'  as  has  been  charged,  I  gladly  meet  the  issue," 
Senator  McKellar  declared  today. 

"Lot  the  newspaper  critics  In  Tennessee  who  have  contributed 
nothing  to  the  State's  development  continue  their  charge  of 
'McKellarlsm.'  "  continued  the  distinguished  Tennesseean,  "I  shall 
meet  the  Issue  squarely.  If  what  I  have  done  Is  'McEellarlGm,'  I 
stand  for  'McKellarlsm.'  " 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads,  vice  chairman  of  the  more  powerful  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  member  of  the  Commluees  on  Civil  Service.  Li- 
brary. Rules,  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs.  Senator  McKellar  Is 
noted  for  his  attendance  at  their  sessions.  He  Is  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's most  active  Members. 

An  able  parliamentarian,  grounded  In  every  precept  of  legislative 
strategy  and  evolvement.  Senator  McKellars  views — or  "McKel- 
larlsm" as  Tennessee  critics  would  have  you  believe — are  Included 
in  many  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  weal. 

A  review  of  the  Co.ngressional  Reco?.d  reveals  that  Senator 
McKellar  has  participated  In  the  discussion  of  more  public  affairs 
than  any  other  Senator,  with  possible  exception  of  Senator  Wil- 
liam H.  King,  of  Utah,  and  the  late  Senator  Joe  T.  Robinson,  of 
Arkansas,  who  was  majority  leader. 

With  a  passion  for  and  memory  of  details  as  uncanny  as  it  Is 
lasting.  Senator  McKellars  genius  for  success  lies  In  combining 
his  ability  with  industry  and  constant  application  to  his  work. 
No  Senator  is  the  author  of  more  bills  and  resolutions,  nor 
amendments  to  legislation,  than  the  Tennessee  Senator,  and  none 
Is  more  successful  In  achievement.  Withal.  Tenne?s«'e  has  bene- 
fitted bountifully  through  the  efforts  of  Senator  McKellar. 

He  has  enthusiastically  supported  the  administration's  low-cost 
housing  program  under  which  $15,716,000  has  been  earmarked  for 
Tennessee,  including  $2,516,000  for  two  Nashville  projects.  By 
adding  amounts  already  under  loan  contract,  a  total  of  $18,128,000 
Is  arrived  at  that  has  been  secured  through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
McKellar  to  finance  construction  of  3.934  dwelling  units  imder 
Tennessee's  United  States  Housing   Authority   aid  program. 

ROADS    and    forests    AIDED 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration.  Senator  Mc- 
Kell.^r  has  sponsored  In  the  Senate,  legislation  under  whlc^, 
from  March  1.  1933,  to  January  1,  1939.  Tennessee  highways  have 
received  $41,878,328  in  Federal  aid  (including  $11,900,717  avail- 
able Januarj-  1,  1939);  national  forests,  $4,401,844;  national  parks, 
$2,844  320;   a  total  of  $49,124,302. 

Senator  McKellar  earnestly  supported  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  under  which  13,763  Tennessee  homes  were  saved  from  fore- 
closure by  loans  made  In  the  sum  of  $31,662,195.  Before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lending  June  12.  1933.  Senator  McKellar  found 
these  Tennes-^ee  borrowers,  like  all  H.  O.  L.  C.  boiTowers.  without 
private  credit  and  the  average  was  2  and  3  years  delinquent  In 
both  principal  and  Interest. 

As  of  February  28.  1939,  Tennessee  borrowers  had  reoald  $6,517- 
072  or  20.6  percent  of  the  loans.    Collections  last  month  were  104.6 
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percent  of  hillings.  In  fact  750  Tennessee  borrowers  have  paid  m 
$1,413,318  in  full  settlement  of  their  accounts.  9.168  are  less  than 
3  months  delinquent,  meaning  that  they  are  not  only  meeting  ^11 
current  bills  but  are  paying  off  arrearages.  The  H,  O.  L.  C.  owns 
about  1,000  homes  In  Tennessee:  has  sold  751  others  with  90  percent 
rented.  Moreover.  $1.07G.0U0  was  loaned  In  Tennessee  for  recon- 
ditioning and  repairs;  $2,204,678  for  payment  of  tax  delinquencies; 
tin  epic  of  home-owners  "comeback  "  and  Justification  of  Senator 
McKellars  conviction  that  the  law  would  be  ellicacious. 

VETERANS     GET    NEARLY     FOUR     MILLION 

A  friend  of  the  war  veteran.  Senator  McKellar  supported  legis- 
lation under  which  the  Veterans'  Administration  distributed 
13,7:38.325.69  for  the  fiscal  years.  1933  through  1938.  "nils  includes 
payments  under  adjusted  service  certificates,  life  Insurance  ac- 
counts, the  Adjusted  Compensation  Act  cf  1036  and  all  pensions, 
but  not  expenditures  on  the  Johnson  City,  and  other  veterans' 
facilities,  nor  the  new  Murfreesboro  $1,650,000  hospital  secured  for 
the  State  and  now  under  construction. 

In  Tennessee  there  are  13,023  veterans,  and  last  year,  veterans, 
T\idows.  and  dependents  of  veterans  were  paid  $12,967,606  under 
laws  Senator  McKellar  had  actively  advocated. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Senator 
McKellar  has  obtained  Senate  approval  of  44  new  post  offices, 
annexes,  and  other  Federal  buildings  since  March  4,  1933,  costing  a 
total  cf  $4,369,892.  Including  $349,660  to  remodel  and  expand  the 
Nashville  Federal  build  n?. 

A  stanch  advocate  of  Federal  relief  for  needy  and  unemployed. 
Senator  McKellar  has  advocated  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  since  the  beginning  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  August  1935, 
bills  under  which  Tennessee's  average  of  40.000  unemployed  have 
had  work  and  sustenance.  Consequently,  to  June  1,  1939,  $62,- 
131.052  had  been  ppent  In  the  State  on  employment;  the  total 
outlay  on  actual  projects  being  $58,265  000,  including  highways, 
roads,  and  streets.  825  099.261:  public  buildirgs.  •3.237.336;  recre- 
ational facilities,  $1,885,258;  health  and  sanitation,  $6,568,868,  and 
60  on. 

SECtTRES    $8,999,219     FOR    TENNESSEE 

Regarding  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the  hr.nd- 
mald  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  Senator  McKellar  voted  for  and  has  secured 
approval  of  $6,999  219  In  allotments  for  14  R.  E.  A.  projects  that 
Will  furnish  37.486  farm  families  In  16  comities  T.  V.  A.  power 
over  6.250  miles  of  transmission  lines. 

Championing  the  Public  Works  Administration  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  agencies  of  the  administration  in  making  lasting 
Federal  and  non-Federal  projects,  such  as  schoclhouses,  university, 
and  other  public  buildings  possible.  Senator  McKellar  has  ardently 
Bupported  all  tuch  legislation,  under  which  Federal  grants  of 
♦64  294.30  were  made  for  Tennessee  projects  that  will  cost  $142,- 
880.93. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  National  Youth 
Admlnl-stratlon.  headed  by  Aubrey  Williams,  a  former  Tenncssean, 
In  the  Senate,  Senator  McKt^llar  Is  gratified  that  an  expenditure 
of  $3,932,424  has  been  made  In  Tennessee  since  the  establishment 
of  the  N.  Y.  A,  In  June  1935.  Of  this  amount,  $1,806,754  has  been 
for  the  student-aid  program,  $2,125,670  on  the  N.  Y.  A.  work 
projects,  for  out-of-school  unemployed  youth. 

Allotment  for  the  present  fiscal  year  Is  $1,573,946.  Currently  a 
total  of  14,652  youth  are  Included  In  the  student-aid  program 
In  the  State,  In  or  out  of  school.  In  June,  there  were  10.057  out- 
of-.school  unemployed  Tennessee  youth  between  18  and  24,  certi- 
fied for  N.  Y.  A.  emplo\Tnent  by  local  welfare  agencies,  awaiting 
U.  Y.  A.  work.  Senator  McKellar  stated  today. 

An  especial  Interest  has  always  been  taken  by  the  Senator  In  the 
Federal  appropriations  to  supplement  local  sums  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, under  which  program  $1,902,361.64  was  spent  In  Tennessee 
last  year,  over  $100,000  going  for  trade  training. 

FARMERS  PAID   $46,303,515.18 

A  Stanch  supporter  of  the  administration's  farm  program.  Sen- 
ator McKn.LAR  voted  for  measures  under  which  $46,303,515.18  has 
been  paid  Tennessee  farm.ers  under  the  A.  A.  A.  program  in  the 
1034-39  period,  of  which  $24,091,230  92  was  for  cotton  farmers, 
$486  810  05  for  wheat  growers.  $6,749.149  54  for  corn-hog  producers, 
»6.749,149  54  for  tobacco  growers,  and  $4,077,000  for  participation  in 
the  soil-building  program. 

The  Tennessee  farm-security  program,  which  since  Its  Inception 
In  1935  has  expended  $7,324,573  in  the  State,  ha.«:  h.ed  the  s'lpport 
of  the  senior  Senator  at  all  times.  The  money  has  been  spent — 
rural  rehabilitation  loans,  $3,569,660;  rehabilitation  grants,  $203,476; 
resettlement  projects,  $2  652.744;  Cumberland  Homesteads,  Cumber- 
land County,  $2,652,744;  farm  tenancy  loans,  $418,228;  and  the  Ten- 
jiP<;c;pe  farm  tenant  security  project  in  Carroll,  Crockett,  Gibson. 
Haywood,  and  Madison  Counties,  $480,465. 

■  Senator  McKellar  has  supported  to  the  utmost  the  soil  conserva- 
tion program  in  Tennessee,  conducted  at  Knoxville.  under  which 
$1.031. £69  05  has  been  spent  over  the  State  between  1934  to  1939,  in- 
clusive; the  cooperative  extension  work  In  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics' carried  on  in  the  State  also  has  caused  an  expenditure  of 
f4  838  since  March  1933. 

Aside  from  this.  Senator  McKeli,ar  has  supported  C.  C.  C.  appro- 
priations, those  for  the  regular  and  independent  establishments, 
under  which  Tennessee  has  secured  her  full  mete  of  Federal  allot- 
ments, all  of  which,  of  course,  the  senior  Senator  Is  willing  for  hlB 
critics  to  view  as  "McKellarlsm"  should  they  desire. 
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Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Post  of  Tuesday.  August  1,  1939,  entitled  "Why  Not  Keep  the 
Rules?" 

[From  New  York  Post.  Tuesday.  Aug.  1.  1939] 

WHY    NOT  KEEP  THE  RtTLES? 

It  was  only  humane  for  Col.  P,  C.  Harrington.  W.  P.  A.  Ad- 
ministrator, to  suspend  the  firing  of  employees  from  the  rolls  under 
the  18  months'  purse  clause  of  the  new  W.  P.  A.  Act;  nevertheless, 
he  deserves  credit  for  being  alert  to  the  opportunity. 

He  put  through  his  order  stopping  the  dismissals  as  soon  as  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Ba:kley  lending  bill, 
which.  If  passed  in  the  House,  would  modify  the  present  arbitrary 
rule. 

Colonel  Harrington  can  go  a  step  ftjrther.  If  the  unions  are 
correct  In  their  reading  of  section  15B  of  the  present  W.  P.  A.  Act, 
he  can  put  an  end  to  the  turmoil  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the 
union  scale  for  building-trades  workers.  He  can  restoie  the  scale 
en  existing  projects  "to  protect  work  already  done."  The  Issue  is 
not  likely  to  arise  on  future  projects,  limited  as  they  are  to  Invest- 
ments of  not  more  than  $52,000  each. 

Everyone  In  the  present  situation  of  turmoil  Is  losing  and  no 
one  is  gaining. 

The  public  Is  losing  becatise  progress  on  Important  projects,  like 
North  B^ach  Airport,  has  been  slowed  down  unnecessarily;  the 
skilled  workers  are  losing  because  they  are  sacrificing  their  daily 
wages;  other  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  losing  because  the  effectiveness 
of  their  labor  Is  being  diminished. 

All  this  loss  came  from  the  sudden  reversal  of  policy  In  Wash- 
ington. Prom  the  beginning  of  W.  P.  A.  the  prevailing  union 
scale  of  wages  was  paid  to  skilled  building-trades  workers.  The 
Wcodrum  Act  suddenly  took  away  the  scale.  Its  provLslons  were 
applied  not  only  to  new  projects,  but  to  projects  long  under  con- 
struction. If  the  change  was  to  have  been  made  at  all.  It  should 
have  been  applied  to  future  work,  not  to  unfinished  Jobs.  There 
should,  at  least,  have  been  some  notice.  But  the  rules  were 
changed  In  the  middle  of  the  game. 

Union  carpenters,  bricklayers,  lathers,  and  other  skilled  workmen 
who  went  to  work  for  W.  P.  A.,  many  on  a  nonrcllef  basis,  were 
thunderstruck  when  they  discovered  the  Government  no  longer 
would  pay  the  scale.  They  quit.  Their  automatic  reaction  has 
been  called  a  strike.  Officials  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  now  call  It  a  "stoppage"  or  "noncocperatlcn."  They  In- 
sist they  have  no  detire  to  close  W.  P.  A.  projects;  they  haven't 
called  vi'alk-outs  on  other  Government  enterprises;  they  have 
caused  no  disorder  here. 

The  whole  unnecessary  tangle  can  be  straightened  out  by  an 
order  such  as  stopped  the  wholesale  discharges.  Colonel  Harring- 
ton some  weeks  ago  asked  Attorney  General  Murphy  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  section  lEB.  We  hope  that  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion  will  permit  Colonel  Harrington  to  act. 
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Mr,  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  his- 
toric week  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  espe- 
cially in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Day  after  day  dur- 
ing the  session  I  have  seen  bills  introduced  which  would,  If 
enacted  into  law,  have  changed  the  constitutional  power  to 
control  public  expenditures  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  it  has  been  vested  during  all  our  Hfe  as  a 
Nation  under  the  Constitution,  to  the  executive  branch  cX 
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the  Government,  and  I.  with  many  others,  have  wondered 
how  long  this  process  of  taking  from  the  representatives  of 
the  people  the  control  of  the  pubUc  purse  could  continue 
and    liberty   and   a    democratic   form    of    government    still 

Euruve. 

As  these  measures  have  come  up  for  consideration  In  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives,  my  mind  has  gone  back  to  other 
days  when  the  embattled  representatives  of  the  people  in 
cur  motherland  across  the  sea  were  fighting,  first  to  wrest 
from  a  tyrannical  king  and  later  to  hold  the  power  over  the 
public  purse  the  right  to  determine  for  what  purpose.  In 
what  manner,  and  to  what  amount  public  funds  shall  be 
expended,  and  as  I  have  thought  of  those  great  fights  made 
by  our  ancestors  in  the  Parliament  of  old  England  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  I  have  wondered  whether  the  hard-lwught  hb- 
erties  which  we  enjoy  as  a  result  of  their  fights  with  the 
King  were  to  bo  lost  in  our  generation  here  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  must  confess  on  many  days  I 
have  left  this  Hall  with  a  heavy  heart,  because  I  have  seen 
this  Congress  apparently  willingly  yielding  its  judgment  to 
the  judpment  of  the  Executive  In  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions authorizing  expenditures  far  beyond  the  income  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  following  a  pattern  of  governmental  action 
that  could  t>e  described  no  more  fittingly  than  by  the  term 
"socialistic."  I  have  wondered  when,  if  ever,  the  day  would 
come  when  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  use  their  own  judgments  in  the  control 
of  the  public  piu^e  and  restore  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives its  constitutional  function  of  determining  for  what 
purposes.  In  what  manner,  and  to  what  amount  appropria- 
tions should  be  made. 

Last  Monday  and  again  on  yesterday  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives found  itself  for  the  first  time  in  many  sessions 
and  it  assumed  again  its  constitutional  right  and  duty  to 
control  the  public  purse  in  its  defeat  of  the  so-called  spend- 
Ir-.R-lending  bill  and  of  the  so-called  housing  bill — measures 
that  in  my  judgment  were  unsound.  In  that  they  required 
vast  increases  in  the  public  debt,  already  dangerously  high, 
and  unsound  because  so  framed  as  to  evade  the  law  pre- 
viousy  enacted  by  Congress  fixing  the  public-debt  limitation 
at  $45,000,000,000.  and  unsound  because  they  were  not.  as 
claimed  for  them,  self-liquidating,  vmsound  because  they 
would  not  have  restored  prosperity  nor  lifted  us  out  of  the 
depression,  as  our  experience  on  three  separate  attempts  by 
this  method  has  demonstrated,  unsound,  in  the  case  of 
the  housing  bill,  because  the  persons  whom  it  professed  to 
help  would  not  have  been  helped  thereby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  this  House  in  rejecting 
the  President's  Icnding-spending  bill  and  his  housing  bill 
in  my  judgment  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  a  reflection  of  that  approval  is  accurately 
portraj-ed  in  an  editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  involved  in  the  bills 
I  have  just  mentioned  and  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

XTNOrRtiZATH    TTIE    RE\OLT 

While  the  shattering  of  the  spending  program  is  the  most  spec- 
tactilar  part  of  this  week's  congressional  revolt,  the  real  significance 
of  the  administration's  defeat  gots  far  deeper.  More  Important  than 
the  belated  turn  toward  economy,  which  another  Congress  might 
all  too  easily  reverse.  Is  the  assertion  by  the  Legislature  of  Its  consti- 
tutional and  fundamental  "power  of  the  ptirse."  The  moral  of  that 
action  should  and  will  be  understood. 

Complete  legi^atlve  control  over  appropriations  has  always  been 
the  baSic  safeguard  of  democracy  against  dictatorial  executive  en- 
croachment. It  was  the  efTort  of  Charles  I  to  mnkc  Parliament 
yield  on  this  issue  which  led  to  his  overthrow  and  rxerutlcn.  It  was 
a  full  appreciation  of  what  the  Issfue  Involved  which  made  the 
members  cf  the  Ccnstltutlojml  Convention  emphasize  it  so  strongly 
lu  writing  the  organic  law  of  the  United  States. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  specifies  that  "all  bills  for  raising 
revenue  shall  crlglnatc  in  the  House  of  Repre^entafves,"  as  the 
Chamber  more  subject  to  popular  control.  And  it  ftuther  lays  down 
categorically  that  "no  money  sliall  be  drawn  from  the  Treastiry  but 
(pxctpt)  in  ccnstqucnce  of  appropriations  made  by  law."  The 
authors  of  the  Constitution  wtro  well  aware  of  the  danger  that  an 
over-ambitious  Executive  might  in  one  way  or  another  seek  to  gain 
control  of  the  public  purse.  And  they  were  wisely  anxious  to  nuse 
every  possible  safeguard  against  such  tendencies. 

In  very  large  part  the  smashing  set-back  experienced  by  the  ad- 
ministration this  week  must  be  attributed  to  Its  casual  attitude 
toward  this  cardinal  principle  of  the  American  Government. 


Time  and  again  Congress  has  been  asked  to  rubber  stamp  enor- 
mous appropriations,  presented  so  casually  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  function  of  the  House  in  this  matter  is  merely  that  of  a 
Nazi  Reichstag.  Time  and  again  Congress  has  all  too  willingly 
complied  with — and  even  exceeded — the  arptopr'ations  demanded. 
But  scon  or  late  the  sense  of  congrcs-sional  re::Fonsibility  and  the 
realization  of  congressional  authority  In  the  matter  of  the  publlo 
ptu-se  were  bound  to  revive,  a.seuming  that  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy a^e  stUl  alive  in  this  country.  And  that  they  are  still  very 
much  alive  was  demonstrated  this  week. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  underlying  character  of  the  latest  pump- 
priming  scheme  which  led  to  the  congressional  revolt.  "There 
seems  no  reason."  said  President  Roosevelt  In  launching  thia 
scheme,  "why  there  should  not  be  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy 
of  the  Government  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  revolv- 
ing fund  fed  from  the  earnings  of  these  Government  investments 
and  used  to  finance  new  projects  at  times  when  there  is  need  oT 
extr.'^  stimulus  to  employment." 

What  this  schrmc  meant,  in  plain  language,  was  socialization  of 
credit.  It  meant  that  the  administration,  as  a  permanent  policy, 
would  collect  the  savings  of  the  country  and  "Invest"  them  in  such 
undertakings  as  seemed  to  It  desirable,  all  this  taking  place  out- 
side the  regular  Budget  and  without  rouMng  through  the  Treasury 
the  funds  borrowed  and  lent.  It  meant,  in  other  wiirds.  not  merely 
a  further  undermining  of  the  normal  processes  of  investment.  It 
meant  also  a  subtle  but  none  the  less  revolutionary  encroachment 
upon  the   congressional  power  of  the  purse. 

The  Senate  sharply  trimmed  this  so-called  epending-lending 
bill,  but  left  its  dangerous  underlying  Idea  Intact.  It  was  the 
House,  where  more  than  a  few  Members  saw  the  magnitude  of 
the  issue  Involved,  which  had  the  courage  to  kill  the  measure 
outright.  Thereby  It  reestablished  its  inalienable  prerogative. 
Thereby  it  has  richly  earned  the  national  gratitude. 

Inevitably  the  smashing  of  the  administrations  scheme  of  so- 
clallz^^d  credit  has  broupht  down  other  projects  in  the  ruins.  Indl- 
viduclly  some  of  these  results,  such  as  yesterday's  refusal  to  extend 
the  borrowing  power  of  the  U.  8.  H.  A.,  seem  very  unfortunate. 
Eut  in  extenuation  it  must  be  remembered  that  In  extinguishing  a 
dangerous  conflagration  firemen  frequently  cause  some  regrettable 
damage. 

Congress,  and  the  House  In  particular,  has  put  a  stop,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  to  a  thoroughgoing  socialistic  policy  which 
can  most  easily  be  forwarded  luider  the  insidious  mack  of  deficit- 
financing.  And  Congress  further  has  brought  the  administration 
up  with  a  sharp  bump  by  such  actions  as  its  refusal  to  restore 
the  "capital  impairment"  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Incidentally,  that  seems  a  nice  example  of  an  undertaking  which 
can  speciously  be  called  se'.f-llquidating  in  advance,  while  in  the 
upshot  it  suffers  capital  Impairment  of  $119.599  918.  which  Con- 
gress is  expected  automatically  to  restore  by  a  deficiency  bill. 

Such  reminders  of  where  the  power  of  the  purse  resides  are 
viewed  by  Secretary  Wallace  as  "unthinking"  and  "probably  Iniq- 
uitous." Thr-  adjectives  are  misapplied.  Congress  never  worked 
more  thoughtfully;  it  never  acted  with  deeper  consideration  of  the 
Nation's  long-range  Interest,  than  In  the  good  riddance  to  bad 
rubbish  accomplished  this  week. 


A  Suggestion  for  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4,  1939 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  we  have 
all  had  ample  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
complex  fiscal  structure  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
arguments  for  the  simplification  of  that  structure  have  pro- 
duced two  schools  of  thought  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  On  the  one  hand,  are  the  advocates  of  an  increased 
Federal  contribution.  They  are  opposed  by  that  group  which 
advocates  increased  taxation  for  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict.   Apparently,  there  is  no  middle  course. 

Emerging  from  the  heated  aiguments  are  the  concrete  facts 
that  local  government  must  continue  and  that  such  govern- 
ment must  be  financed.  The  Congress  has  committed  itself 
to  a  policy  of  definite  limitation  on  the  size  of  the  Federal 
contribution.  The  altei-natlve,  therefore,  which  is  available 
as  a  source  of  revenue  to  meet  the  governmental  needs  of  a 
continually  expanding  community  is  taxation. 

No  one  likes  taxes.  From  time  Immemcrial  the  layers  and 
gatherers  of  taxes  have  been  unpopular  in  their  communities. 
But  since  taxes  are  necessary  and  must  be  raised  to  carry  the 
benefits  of  govemment,  tlie  imposition  of  a  specific  type  of 
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HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    PHILADELPHIA    RECORD.    AUGUST    3,    1939 


taT  should  b?  considered  only  when  It  becomes  absolutely  ' 
essential.    I  beiieve  that  there  is  no  other  recourse  available 
for  the  proper  solution  of  the  District's  financial  problem  than 
to  find  some  source  for  increased  revenue  by  taxation. 

The  objects  of  taxation  are  numerous,  but  I  lielieve  that  the 
source  of  revenue  must  be  confined  to  some  object  which,  by 
equitable  and  just  means,  is  shown  to  be  adequate  to  the 
objective  sought  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  users  of  wliich 
are  financially  able  to  bear  the  burden. 

After  due  consideration  of  these  principles,  I  believe  that 
the  fairest  means  available  is  the  levying  of  an  additional 
1-cent  sales  tax  per  gallon  on  gasoline. 

I  am  advised  there  were  133.842,959  gallons  of  gasoline  sold 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  retail  in  1938,  which,  if  a  retail 
sales  tax  of  1  cent  per  gallon  were  levied,  would  produce 
$1,338,429.59.  and  which  could  be  collected  with  very  little 
administrative  expense.  The  neighboring  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  raise  a  substantial  portion  of  their  revenue 
through  such  a  tax,  as  do  a  great  many  others  including  my 
home  State  of  West  Virginia. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which  will  provide  this 
additional  1-cent  gasoline  tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
I  trust  it  may  be  given  careful  and  proper  consideration  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 


Mr.  GEYER  cf  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Philadelphia  Record  for  August  3,  1939: 

THE  ANTTALIZN   DILL  STRIKES   AT  rs    ALL 

The  only  good  thing  to  be  said  about  the  Smith  antialien  bill, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  la.st  week,  is  that  It  hasn't 
much  chance  of  becoming  law.  The  Senate  Is  unlikely  to  consider 
It  before  adjournment. 

Even  if  the  House  action  was  only  a  pesture.  a  particularly 
nasty  one,  the  situation  is  no  less  serious.  What  we  are  concerned 
about  is  the  challenge  to  basic  American  principles  and  civil 
liberties. 

This  bill  would  be  a  loaded  gun  pointed  toward  aliens,  a  gun 
that  could  easily  be  turned  toward  any  other  group  in  this 
country. 

On  its  face,  the  bill  seems  unobjectionable.  It  is  wrapped  In 
the  flag.  In  fine  patriotic  phrases.  But  we  are  glad  to  see  our 
conservative  contemporaries  discovering  as  much  harm  lurking  in 
this  omnibus  antialien  bill  as  we  do.     Says  the  New  York  Times: 

"It  Is  not  easy  in  a  measure  like  the  Smith  antialien  bill  •  •  • 
to  separate  tho-^e  provisions  which  may  be  justltted  as  a  defense 
against  real  dancers  from  these  which  may  themselves  endanger  our 
traditional  liberties.  But  neither  the  language  of  some  sections  of 
the  measure  nor  the  debate  on  it  gives  assurance  that  the  bUl 
was  dispassionately  drawn  and  considered." 

The  more  conservative  New  York  Herald  Tribune  goes  even 
further  in  its  condemnation,  saying: 

"By  channeling  popular  disturbance  over  Communist  and  Nazi- 
Fascist  activities  into  a  flag-waving  campaign  against  the  alien,  a 
mcxsure  like  the  Smith  bill  simply  reduces  the  whole  movement 
to  the  base  and  stupid  level  of  a  Nazi  campaign  against  the  Jews." 

Certainly  we're  against  the  aliens  committing  the  crimes  men- 
tioned In  the  bill,  crimes  such  as  carrying  weapons  unlawfully, 
violating  the  State  narcotic  laws  and  inciting  to  mutiny  in  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

We're  egain.st  anybody  else  committing  the  same  crimes. 

Were  not  in  favor  of  punishing  a  thief  because  he's  an  alien, 
but  because  he's  a  thief. 

Right  there  is  the  sinister  Implication  of  this  bill:  That  aliens 
are  more  likely  to  become  criminals  than  the  native  born. 

We  dont  believe  It.  The  Wlckersham  commission  report  In 
1930  and  a  more  recent  study  in  New  York  show  that  the  crime 
rate  of  aliens  is  about  half  that  expected  on  the  basis  of  their 
numbers. 

We  must  not  forget  that  about  1,000  000  aliens  living  here 
can't  become  citizens  becatise  of  technical   flaws  in  their  pass- 


ports. We  musnt  forget  either  thst  the  5.000.000  aliens  !n  this 
country  have  about  6.000.000  children,  native-born  Americans, 
who  would  see  their  fathers  and  mothers  lumped  tugether  as 
undesirable  citizens  if  this  bill  should  become  law. 

Worst  of  all  are  the  symptoms  of  hysteria  on  the  part  of  our 
Congressmen  revealed  by  the  antialien  bill;  the  same  B3miptoms 
of  unreasoning  hate  that  caused  the  stoning  of  German  bakeries 
during  the  World  War. 

We  don't  want  to  start  oCT  en  a  Nation-wide  alien  hunt.  Once 
the  hunt  for  aliens  is  in  full  cry.  with  the  hunters  wearing  cloaks 
of  patriotism.  It  would  be  easy  to  ahlft  the  hate  toward  nattiral- 
ized  citizens,  toward  racial  minorities,  toward  religious  Ihinoritles. 

We  have  enemies  in  this  country,  but  not  many  of  them  are 
aliens.  The  enemies  we  have  to  fear  are  the  native  American  prod- 
ucts of  imemploymcnt,  sweatshops,  sltuns,  and  starvation  In  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

Let  us  not  waste  our  time  baiting  aliens.  There  is  real  work 
to  do. 


Fighting  for  the  New  Deal  at  Sacramento 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  RALPH  C  DILLS  ASSEMBLYMAN.  CALIFORNIA 
srXTY-NINTH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  FROM  "HIE  CALIFORNIA 
DEMOCRAT 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
watching  with  interest  the  procedure  in  the  California  State 
Legislature  during  the  session  just  passed.  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  deadly  parallel  between  that  body's  activ- 
ities and  that  of  the  National  Congress. 

Assemblyman  Ralph  C.  Dills,  who  represents  the  Cali- 
fornia Sixty-ninth  Assembly  District,  has  WTitten  a  very 
splendid  account  of  the  activities  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature. 

Assemblyman  Dills  Is  a  young  man  trained  in  the  field 
of  govemment.  No  member  of  the  California  State  As- 
sembly has  made  a  better  record  of  service  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  the  State  as  a  whole  than  Mr.  Dills. 

I  predict  he  will  before  long  be  called  to  this  House  of 
Representatives  to  serve  his  people. 

His  account  follows: 

Since  my  return  from  the  legislature.  I  have  had  many  occa- 
sions to  address  groups  interested  in  hearing  the  story  of  the 
recent  session.  I  have  spoken  to  service  groups,  women's  clubs, 
labor  unions,  political  clubs,  organizations  of  the  unemployed, 
farmers,  and  pension  groups.  This  has  given  me  an  opportunity 
to  bring  back  to  those  removed  from  the  scene  of  legislative  activ- 
ity a  brief  picture  of  my  experiences  and  of  the  methods  used 
there  in  defeating  good  legislation. 

From  the  start  It  was  obviotis  that  In  order  to  pass  any  legLsIa- 
tion  of  major  importance  the  fight  would  be  long  and  difficult 
while  the  result  would  be  only  a  compromise.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Democrats  were  In  a  majority,  in  name  at  least.  In  the  assembly, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  assembly  would  pass  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bills  designed  to  carry  out  the  Democratic 
platform.  But  it  was  evident  as  soon  as  we  began  the  fight  on 
the  budget  bill  that  there  was  a  wide  variety  of  representatives 
basking  in  the  Democratic  limelight.  A  friend  recently  classified 
such  representatives  into  four  groups:  Liberals,  reactionaries, 
screw  balls,  and  reptiles. 

At  any  rate.  Judging  frcm  the  voting  record,  we  find  too  many 
so-called  Democrats  who  unfortunately  forget  that  they  w«e 
elected  on  the  Democratic  platform,  pledged  to  a  New  Deal  In 
California. 

Results  In  the  senate  were  no  different  from  what  we  had  ex- 
pected. California's  Senate  traditionally  represents  a  group  which 
In  the  past  has  seen  fit  to  support  and  reflect  consistently  the 
interests  cf  well-organiz/^  d  and  well-financed  special  groups. 

Everj-where  I  have  spoken  I  have  offered  to  answer  questions 
and  have  been  pleased  at  the  alertness  of  California  citizens.  They 
have  tried  diligently  to  fallow  the  maze  of  legislative  maneuvers, 
and  have  invariably  asked  me  why  It  Is  that  so  little  was  accom- 
plished at  the  recent  se;;sion  of  the  legis' attire.  In  answering 
that  question,  I  have  ettem.pted  to  be  fair  to  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  me  In  political  thought  or  who  may  represent  districts 
which  reflect  economic  and  social  interests  unlike  my  own.  I 
have  genuine  respect  for  those  legislators  who  are  honestly  con- 
servative in  thought  and  consistent  in  voting  for  such  principles. 
Our  democracy  permits  a  wide  range  ol  thought  and  opinion. 
But  the  most  disconcerting  and  most  shameful  action  of  repre- 
sentatives  is   that   of    nutsqueradlng    as   liberals   at   the    time   of 
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elfction  and  then  later  mnhtni;  deals  and  swapping  votes  with   ; 
those  rorces  which  they  promised  to  oppose  „>,.„,   „„rt    I 

We  find  in  the  assembly  mm  who  are  both  truly  liberal  and 
vote  that  wa-.  as  well  sm  those  who  conscientiously  represent  con-  I 
■ervatlve  districts  and  vote  coaservatively.  In  between  these  hon- 
est dlfferenceR  of  opinion  Is  a  group  of  Btraddllm;  tightrope 
walking  politicians  who  can  never  be  depended  upon  lor  a  vote 
unf'l  after  thev  have  received  their  orders  from  those  Interests 
which  have  contributed  generously  to  their  campeif^n  cofTers. 
In  other  words  the  old  ad.uTe:  He  who  pays  the  fiddler  names 
the  tune  •  applies  In  legislative  hnlls  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Oir   first    real   test    of   liberal    Democratic   strens^th    came   when 
xr  to  consider  the  budget  bill.     Every  honest  observe:   who 

r  „cfe?-s    to   information,    knew    that    for   the   first    time    in 

dn  aJefe  we  had  a  Governor  who  presented  to  the  legislature  an 
h(  n.  .<t  atte-npt  to  include  all  the  money  necessnry  to  carry  on 
governmental  functions  for  the  talennliim  Previous  admlnl.stra- 
tioiis  had  submitted  an  18-month  buc'get  instead  of  a  biennial,  , 
24-month,  biidcet.  Then  thpso  same  adminlFtrutiona  would  come 
running  to  the  legislature  reque<iting  deficiency  appropriations  to 
ball  thfm  out  until  the  close  of  the  budget  period. 

Thi3  Democratic  administratlop,  for  instance,  had  to  vote  two 
separate  appropriations  for  the  relief  of  human  destitution  simply 
because  the  Merriara  administration  was  unmindlul  of  its  duty  and 
was  de'-lrous  of  hoodwinking  the  public  on  the  size  of  its  bvdt;et. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Olson  budget  as  originally  submitted  was 
but  4  percent  greater  than  the  total  expenditures  of  tne  previous 
blennhim.  a  well-planned  and  well-timed  attack  by  the  anti- 
»dmin;stratlon  press  created  the  false  Imprsision  that  this  admin- 
istration has  no  regard  for  the  plight   of  the  taxpayer. 

The  tools  of  the  special  Interests  In  the  legislature  took  up  this 
crv  and  proceeded  to  weep  and  wall  for  the  poor  farmer  or  the 
poor  home  owner.  No  one  knov.s  better  than  I  the  serious  diffi- 
cultlep  confronted  by  the  average  small  fanner  ahd  property  owner 
Realizing;  this  prcbiem.  I  sponsored  bills  which  would  have  made 
the  life  of  the  aged,  the  undfrprivUe:;ed.  the  farmer  the  working- 
man,  the  independent  businessman,  and  the  owner  of  property  a 
lltt'e  less  difficult.  Some  of  them  were  passed.  Others  were  de- 
feated by  special  interests  H:.-pocrlttcal  concern  for  hard-pres:ed 
farmers  and  home-owners  Is  nothing  but  a  subierfuse  used  by  tax- 
evading  corporations,  banks,  racing  and  gambling  Interests,  and 
exploiters  of  our  natural  resources. 

It  was  soon  obvious  that  the  move  to  cut  down  on  the  es.sentlal 
functions  cf  our  Government,  for  which  money  was  allocated  In 
the  budget  was  a  move  on  the  part  of  these  very  interists  to 
thwart  passage  of  tax  revenue  bills  based  upon  the  Just  ability 
to  pny.  This  administration  did  not  and  would  not  place  any 
additional  burdens  upon  the  farmers,  small  property  owners,  or 
consumers  Such  facts,  however,  were  cleverly  concealed  by  the 
oppcsition  under  the  guise  of  economy.  Peculiarly  enough,  those 
who  had  In  recent  months  been  shouting  about  balancing  the 
budget  were  not  now  anxious  to  assist  In  doing  this  when  they 
realized  the  Governor  and  his  supporters  Intended  to  do  It  by 
taxing  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  bill. 

Pour  weeks  were  consumed  In  the  assembly  on  the  budget  bill 
alone.  And  yet  there  were  more  than  4.800  other  measures  to  be 
considered. 

The  control  over  certain  members  of  the  legislature  held  by  the 
lobbyists  of  the  loan  sharks,  the  gamblers,  the  Power  Trust,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Standard  Oil.  and  other  great  industrial 
pressure  groups  was  evidence  not  only  In  the  budget  fl^ht  but 
more  clearly  in  the  fight  for  the  Central  Valley  project.  I  am  told 
by  old-timers  at  the  legislature  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
sessions  these  lobbyists  hael  to  earn  their  money,  for  it  was  clear 
to  them  that  Governor  Olson  and  his  supporters  meant  to  do  a 
good  Job  of  house  cleaning.  These  lobbyists  banded  together  on 
practically  every  major  piece  of  legislation,  and  through  their 
Charlie  McCarthys  on  the  floor  threw  up  the  most  formidable 
oppKWition  against  which  a  people's  government  has  had  to  contend. 
Working  together,  they  permitted  the  Central  Valley  project  bill 
to  pass  the  Senate,  much  to  the  stu-prise  of  everyone.  We  soon 
learned  their  strategy.  For.  after  passing  the  legalized  bcxDkie  bill 
and  the  so-called  loan-shark  bill  written  by  the  companies  them- 
selves, the  lobbyists  tried  a  "squeeze-play"  on  the  Governor.  The 
Governor  was  oflered  five  votes  for  his  Central  Valley  bill  If  he 
would   sign   the   legalized   bookie   and   the   loan  company   bills. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  lost  the  Central  Valley  bill  by 
two  votes,  and  the  fact  that  the  Governor  vetoed  the  legalized 
bookie  bill  and  loan-shark  company  bill  are  evidence  of  his  cour- 
age and  desire  to  protect  the  pee:.p!e's  Interests. 

As  we  enumerate  the  accompUiJimenis  of  tlie  past  session  we 
must  not  forget  that  many  times  accomplishments  can  be  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  the  prevention  of  bad  legislation,  as  well  as  by 
the  passage  of  good  legislation.  Thus  In  the  many  fields  of  labor, 
civil  liberties,  protection  of  minority  groups,  public  health,  etc  , 
wc  prevented  vicious  legislation  from  being  enacted.  Even  though 
we  did  not  accomplish  any  considerable  progressive  reforms,  we 
at  least  were  able  to  prevent  backward  steps. 

Everywhere  I  go  I  find  tl>e  people  talking  In  terms  of  stream- 
lining our  State  government.  I  am  asked  repeatedly  what  reforms 
I  feel  would  be  twth  practicable  and  possible  of  Immediate  achieve- 
ment I  find  a  healthy  response  to  the  suggestion  of  reappor- 
tioning the  senatorial  districts  on  the  basis  of  representation  ac- 
cording to  population.  They  feel  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  more  dt^mocratic  government  Such  representation  In 
the  State  senate  existed  up  to  the  very  recent  date  of  1926.  There 
la  %.  deHalte  resentment,  and  rlghtlj  so,  for  the  failure  of  the  legis- 


lature to  call  a  constitutional  convention  for  the  ptirpose  of 
bringing  the  government  claser  to  the  people.  A  great  number 
of  the  people  are  in  thorough  acccrd  with  Governor  Ol3on  s  pro- 
po.->al   of  a  one-house  legislature,   based  upon   representation   ac- 

coidlnk^  to  population  ,.,*„_  ^„    .„  ,v.. 

Certain  physical  difficulties  confronting  a  legislator  can.  In  my 

oplrion.    be    remedied.     It   seems    to   me    that    it    would    he    very 

dc-.rable  to  limit  the  number  of  bills  which  any  one  member  of 

the  legislature  could  introduce.     Furthermore.  I  believe  there  should 

be  a  limit  on  the  number  of  bills  introduced  to  accomplish  the 

si\me  changes.     Why  should  there  be  10  or  12  separate  fights,  as  in 

past  sessions,  on  bills  designed  to  remedy  the  same  problem?     ThCTQ 

are  al.-o  tco  many  committees  upon  which  a  memb,;r  must  serve. 

One  can  see  the  practical  dlfBrulties  confronted  by  these  of  us  who 

were  asked  to  scrvp  as  chairman  of  one  committee  and  as  a  member 

of    7   or   8   others     I    believe,    for    instance,    that    the    committee 

on  education  can  bo  given  the  responsibility  of  considering  measures 

affecting  public  schools,  libraries,  universities,  and  State  colleges 

rather   than   having   a   committee   for   each   of   these   4    fields   of 

public  service.  «  .      .  i 

Another  reform  widely  suggested  is  that  of  having  an  annual 

session  cf  the  loc^lslature  with  adequate  time  and  compensation  for 

the  consideration  of  the  problems  In  a  modern,  complex  society. 

Businessmen  and  executives  have  expressed  amazement  at  the  fact 

that  we  in  the  legislature  are  asked  to  deal  with  more  than  4,800 

bills  in  100  legislative  davs  in  conjunction  with  the  difficult  task 

of  planning  a  reasonaM-  budget  and  providing  adequate  revenue 

measures  to  pay  the  cost  of  government  for  a  2-year  periexl.     What 

corporation  board  of  directors  would  be  called  upon  to  consider 

half-a-billion-dcilur  expenditure  and  revenue  program  for  only  a 

few  weeks  in  a  2-vear  operating  period? 

Yet.  given  these  physical  reforms,  there  remains  ever  the  problem 
of  the  electorate  in  choosing  representatives  who  possess  the  Indc- 
pendeiice  and  courage  truly  to  represent  the  great  majority  of 
C.illfornia's  citircns  and  to  withstand  the  Inhuman  pressures  ex- 
erted upon  them  by  the  selfish  and  special-Interest  groups.  That 
must  be  our  goal. 

How  to  reach  that  goal? 

The  question  is  more  practical  than  academic. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  In  our  State,  who  believe  they 
have  been  voting  for  the  principles  of  the  New  Deal  when  they 
vote  for  Democrats,  must  be  apprised  of  the  true  facts.  They  must 
be  advised  a'jalnst  those  who  simply  wear  the  mask  to  gather  votes 
and  who  discard  It  when  their  masters  call.  To  accomplish  this 
seeming,  simple  task  will  mean  even  closer  cooperation  In  the 
Democratic  Purty.     We  must  name  names. 

There  is  no  other  solution.  Pussyfooting  and  straddling  can 
only  serve  to  perpetuate  the  present  unsavory  condition — a  condi- 
tion under  which  special  Interests  thrive — a  condition  which  post- 
pones, yes,  almost  precludes,  true  democracy  for  our  State. 


Agriculture  and  the  Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1929 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  often  wondered  what 
might  be  the  reason  for  the  obvious  desire  of  the  New  Deal  to 
shift  our  Nation  from  its  traditional  policy  of  protective 
tariff  to  a  policy  of  free  trade.  I  tliink  I  now  have  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  and  an  explanation  of  the  feverish 
negotiation  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements  with  and  among 
most-favored  foreign  nations. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  has  been  ad- 
vertised as  an  aid  to  agriculture,  which  doubtless  is  in  dire 
need  of  rehabilitation.  It  has  long  been  generally  recognized 
that  our  American  farmers  sell  farm  products,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  at  low  world  prices,  unprotected  from  cheap 
foreign  competition,  and  that  they  buy  industrial  goods  at 
high,  protected  American  prices.  Such  a  situation  obviou.sly 
results  in  bankrupting  our  farmers. 

What  to  do  about  it?  Raise  the  price  of  farm  products  in 
the  domestic  market  to  a  like  level  of  protected  American 
prices  of  industrial  goods?  The  answer  has  been  negative. 
The  alternative  has  been  surreptitiously  to  seek  to  remove 
gradually  the  protection  from  industrial  prices  and  eventu- 
ally to  lower  them  to  the  present  level  of  low  world  prices  of 
products  of  the  farm. 

No  one  could  reasonably  object  to  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments entered  into  with  particular  foreign  countries  to  per- 
mit importation  into  this  country  of  paiticular  commodities 
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which  we  do  not  produce  or  of  which  we  produce  an  insuf- 
ficient quantity  for  domestic  use,  on  condition  that  we  might 
export  in  exchange  to  such  countries  those  commodities 
which  they  need. 

That,  however,  has  not  been  the  sort  of  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  that  have  been  m.ade.  Even  if  there  were  no 
question  of  price  level  involved,  even  if  foreign  production 
costs  were  the  same  as  our  own,  and  even  if  we  should  ex- 
port as  much  as  we  import,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought 
that  there  is  some  special  virtue  in  swapping  dollars  and 
identical  commodities  in  stimulation  of  foreign  trade.  I  fail 
to  see  the  point.  If  I  were  in  the  shipping  business,  I 
might  view  the  matter  differently. 

How  has  this  reciprocal  trade  agreement  policy  actually 
worked  out  in  practice?  Has  it  benefited  agriculture?  Are 
our  farmers  better  off  than  they  were  in  1934,  before  this 
fantastic  scheme  was  launched? 

Such  is  not  the  case.  Our  agricultural  prices  are  lower 
than  they  wore  at  low  tide  in  1934.  Not  only  have  importa- 
tions of  low-cost  commodities  pulled  down  prices  in  cur  do- 
mestic market,  but  also  imports  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  exports. 

Our  exports  of  raw  foodstuffs  during  May  of  this  year  were 
68  percent  less  than  they  vcere  in  May  of  last  year,  while 
imports  of  raw  foodstuffs,  during  the  same  period,  increased 
32  percent.  In  May  1938  our  exports  of  grain,  including 
flour  and  meal,  were  43,000.000  bushels,  and  in  May  1939 
were  only  IG.000,000  bushels.  Of  corn,  we  exported  in  May 
1938,  25.000.003  bushels,  while  in  May  1939  we  exported  only 
1.200  000  bushels. 

The  Anglo-American  trade  agreement,  which  went  into 
effect  the  first  of  this  year,  has  proven  particularly  bad  for 
the  United  States.  We  made  444  concessions  from  our  im- 
port tariff  duties,  while  the  United  Kingdom  made  only  156 
conceptions.  During  the  first  5  months  of  this  year,  under 
that  trade  agreement,  we  exported  to  Britain  less  than  we 
did  in  the  corresponding  period  the  year  before;  but  Britain, 
in  the  same  period,  increased  her  exports  to  the  United 
States  $17,000,000  above  the  former  figure.  In  May  1939. 
Britain  exported  to  us  $15,200,000  of  goods  and  commodities 
as  against  $8,000,000  for  May  1938, 

Tlie  sad  feature  cf  the  m.atter  is  that  we  are  importing  from 
Britain,  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  low-cost  commodities  which  we  also  produce, 
process,  and  manufacture  here.  The  net  result  is  that  we 
are  withdrawing  protection  from  industry  and  further  de- 
pre,ssing  agriculture  at  the  same  time. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  before  we  begin  to 
tear  down  our  protection  to  industry,  that  we  first  lift  up 
agricultural  prices  to  the  level  of  American  production  costs. 
Then  if  we  feel  that  our  American  price  structure,  as  a  whole, 
is  too  high  to  enable  us  to  do  business  with  foreign  nations 
we  may  consider  the  matter  of  permitting  our  prices,  both 
agricultural  and  industrial  alike,  to  be  lowered  by  means  of 
foreign  competition.  But  agricultural  prices  must  first  be 
raised  to  a  par  with  industrial  prices  before  we  embark  on  a 
policy  of  bringing  our  American  prices  down  to  a  level  with 
low  world  prices. 

It  is  my  guess  that  the  American  people  will  never  consent 
to  see  our  American  standard  of  living  and  our  American 
wage  scale  permanently  pulled  down  to  foreign  levels.  Free 
trade  may  be  a  beautiful  theory,  but  our  people  are  not  going 
to  permit  the  hands  of  our  economic  clock  to  be  turned  back 
or  to  permit  a  return  to  the  "horse  and  buggy"  age. 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  93  percent  of  our  income 
is  derived  from  sales  of  our  own  goods  and  commodities  to  cm- 
own  people.  Is  it  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  friendly 
gesture  of  good  will  to  foreign  nations  that  we  destroy  our 
entire  domestic  economy?  No  foreign  nation  can  justly  ex- 
pect such  a  sacrifice  of  our  own  economic  interests.  I  am 
sure  that  no  foreign  nation  would  make  such  a  sacrifice  to 
show  its  good  will  toward  us,  nor  would  we  expect  any  such 
thing. 

This  fetish  of  foreign  trade  has  placed  American  agricul- 
ture under  the  yoke  of  foreign  bondage.  We  have  freed  in- 
dustry, in  a  measure,  from  foreign  domination;  but  we  still 


take  our  prices  of  farm  products  on  dictation  from  Liverpool 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  fu:ures-market  ticker 
tape. 

This  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  is  but  an  added 
means  of  eccncmic  bondage.  When  cur  larmers  come  fully 
to  realize  that  the  practice  of  futures  trading  automatically 
fixes  a  low  ceiling  over  agricultural  prices  they  will  arise  in 
their  wrath  and  exterminate  the  market  racketeers  who 
gamble  on  the  fluctuations  of  low  world  prices  of  the  products 
of  their  farms. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Six-aker,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  agricultural 
tariffs  do  not  protect  agricultural  prices,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  there  is  no  American  price  to  protect — nothing 
but  world  price.  Industry  has  American  prices  and.  the 
American  tariff  protects  those  prices  so  far  as  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  v.-ill  permit.  In  industry  there  is  no  futures 
market  ticker  tape  to  fix  low  world  prices  for  American-made 
industrial  goods.  It  is  urgent  that  we  soon  give  to  agriculture 
the  same  kind  cf  a  deal  that  we  have  long  handed  out  to 
industry.    Othtirwise  our  entire  economy  wili  soon  collapse. 


Farm  Security — Arthurdale,  W.  Va. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4.  1939 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  opposition  to 
the  spending-knding  program  was  influenced  from  first-hand 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  fallacies  of  the  spending  program. 
In  view  of  the  fact  farm  .security  had  been  before  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee,  it  impelled  me  to  make  an  extended 
study  of  the  hoped-for  benefits  to  be  derived  under  such  a 
huge  spending- and-lending  program  as  was  before  the  House 
this  week.  I  am  sure  that  the  spotlight  should  be  thrown 
upon  some  of  .hese  so-called  projects,  that  the  public  could 
see  for  themselves  where  the  taxpayers'  money  is  going. 

Particularly  the  farm-security  program  draws  my  atten- 
tion to  Arthurdale,  W.  Va.,  which  was  started  as  one  of  the 
first  projects  of  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  and 
now  under  the  operation  of  Secretary  Wallace,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

A  visit  to  Arthurdale  or  to  ^he  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  homesteads 
would  reveal  a  most  amazing  story  of  misguided  objectives. 
Aithurdale,  W.  Va.,  project  was  planned  to  give  a  group  of 
miners,  left  wilhout  work  when  the  nearby  coal  mines  closed 
down,  a  chance  to  obtain  adequate  income  and  greater 
degree  of  security.  Arthurdale  contains  1,100  acres  about 
15  miles  south  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2.000  feet  and  is  slightly  rolling  and  very  fine  farming 
ground.  The  idea  was  to  locate  each  relief  family  upon 
about  3  acres  of  land  with  a  house,  combination  barn  and 
poultry  house,  and  vegetable  cellar.  The  idea  in  view  was 
that  these  people  could  produce  practically  all  their  own 
food.  This  project  is  now  under  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, which  has  asked  another  $400,000,000  of  the 
taxpayer. 

On  a  personal  visit  there,  one  hears  three  prominent 
terms,  "homesteaders,"  "cooperative,"  and  "project."  On 
inquiry  from  one  of  the  residents  you  learn  from  him  that 
each  resident  is  a  homesteader,  and  each  homesteader  is 
provided  with  a  modem  house  of  from  four  to  six  rooms, 
each  one  with  his  own  individual  deep  well  varying  from 
125  feet  to  300  feet,  whereas  they  could  have  been  served 
with  a  central  water  system.  These  houses  all  front  on 
paved  roadways  through  the  colony.  The  houses  are  made 
of  wood  and  concrete;,  and  there  are  several  beautiful  stone 
houses.  The  homesteader  will  inform  you  that  the  coop- 
erative is  the  owner  of  the  whole  project.  Further  infor- 
mation en  inquiry  reveals  that  each  homesteader  has  one 
share  in  the  cooperative,  which  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
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directors.  You  ask  the  homesteader  how  much  money  he 
paid  Into  the  cooperative,  and  he  tells  you  "nothing"  and 
that  the  whole  thing  is  borrowed  from  the  United  States 
Government.  The  homestoaders.  to  secure  a  living,  are 
mostly  employed  in  so-cailcd  projects  in  the  community, 
and  a  few  have  gone  back  to  nearby  coal  mines. 

On  July  31.  1938.  there  was  already  invested  in  this 
Arthurdale  project  a  sum  of  $2,027,000.  which  includes  the 
homes  barns,  land,  and  community  buildings.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  added  a  modern  tractor  factory  of  con- 
crete steel,  and  glass  construction.  The  "co-op"  also  owns 
a  farm  consisting  of  442  acres  of  land.  On  investigation  one 
finds  that  the.se  homesteaders  pay  from  $8.60  a  month  for 
the  four-room  houses  up  to  $14  per  month  for  the  six-room 
houses.  B.  ar  In  mind  that  the  total  cost  a  year  ago  was 
over  $2  000.000  and  with  165  homesteaders  this  makes  about 
an  average  investment  of  $13,000  per  family  which  comes 
from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

The  farm  project  is  equipped  with  modern  dairy  bams 
conuining  Louden  dairy  equipment,  steel  stanchions,  large 
siIo.s.  and  modern  milk  house  with  steam  boiler.  33  head  of 
pure- bred  Jersey  cattle,  tractors,  and  implements  of  all 
kinds.  The  farm  was  operated  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  directors  elected  by  the  co-operatives.  Upon  in- 
vestigation I  fouxid  that  this  large  farm  of  442  acres  i  about 
half  under  cultivation)  had  been  a  financial  loss  since  its 
inception  about  5  years  ago.  Although  in  the  literature  put 
out  by  the  P^rm  Security  Administration  to  the  effect  that 
all  of  the  men  have  had  some  agricultural  experience. 
the  fact  remains  that  the  farm  suffered  a  severe  loss  and 
was  a  failure  as  a  co-operative  venture. 

Information  was  given  me  that  the  past  year,  up  to  April 
of  this  year,  the  pay  roll  on  the  farm  amounted  to  $870  per 
month.  12  months  in  the  year,  and  this  did  not  include  the 
expense  of  milking  the  cows.    On  April  1  of  this  year  the 
farm  was  leased  to  two  of  the  homesteaders  for  5  years  with 
all  equipment,  cattle,  and  livestock  for  the  sum  of  $400,  not 
per  month,  but  per  year,  which  is  not  far  from  1  percent  per 
anmun  on  the  investment — with  no  taxes  or  necessary  up- 
keep expense.    The  milk  is  marketed  at  Morgantown.   16 
miles  away,  at  a  price  of  $2.55  per  hundredweight  for  4  per- 
cent milk.    There  arc  also  so-called  projects,  such  as  pewter- 
ware  and  UTOught-iron  products.    Making  these  are  referred 
to  as  projects  employing  homesteaders.    These  are  very  small 
and  employment  is  almost  nil  when  one  thinks  of  it  as  an  in- 
dustry.   The  "co-op"  owns — on  Government-loaned  money — 
an  electric  vacuum-cleaner  factory  which  had  been  leased  to 
a  private  concern  and  they,  in  turn,  have  abandoned  the 
project  and  this  modem  steel,  brick,  and  concrete  building 
Is  now  idle.     Just  this  year  another  modern  plant  constructed 
of   brick,  steel,   and   concrete,   100  by  300   feet,   was   con- 
structed on  further  loans  from  the  Government  to  the  co-op. 
This  has  been  under  operation  about  3  months.    Parts  for 
tractors  are  purchased  from  regular  tractor  manufacturers 
and  are  assembled  as  a  sort  of  a  cross-breed  tractor  with  the 
trade  name  of  "co-op  tractor."    Upon  inquiry,  information 
was  given  me  that  most  of  these  tractors  were  sold  to  Can- 
ada— which  probably  goes  as  a  credit  on  the  vast  importation 
of  Canadian  cattle. 

A  month  ago  there  were  22  homesteaders  employed  in  this 
tractor  plant.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  such  hybrid 
tractor  could  ever  compete  with  the  established  well-known 
tractor  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  further 
inconceivable  that  any  American  farmer  would  care  to  use 
or  invest  his  money  in  an  orphan  tractor  without  a  reputa- 
tion behind  it.  The  success  of  such  an  industry  is  appar- 
ently doomed  to  failure. 

There  is  another  project  which  has  been  operated  by  the 
cooperative  up  until  April  of  this  year  and  that  is,  a  poultry 
and  broiler  plant.  This  was  also  intended  to  provide  a 
source  of  cheap  poultry  and  eggs  for  the  homesteaders,  as 
well  as  a  source  of  profit  in  mass  production  of  broilers  and 
eggs,  but  this  too  failed  as  a  venture  to  be  operated  by  the 
cooperative  and  it,  in  turn,  was  leased  about  April  1  of  this 
year  to  two  former  managers  of  the  poultry  project.  About  a 
month  ago  there  were  on  hand  about  7.000  broilers  near 


marketable  size,  and  anyone  who  has  ever  raised  poultry 
could  readily  see  from  the  general  condition  of  this  project 
that   it   too   is   doomed   to  absolute   failure   under   present 

operation.  ,.    w   »w 

They  also  have  their  own  health  center  m  which  they 
have  operating  rcoms  for  minor  and  major  operations;  also 
nursery  schools,  and  on  through  high  school.  They  have  their 
own  large  g>Tr.nasium.  recreation  grounds  as  weU  as  a  co- 
operative filling  station  and  grocery  store. 

These  homesteaders  are  apparently  contented,  because  It 
certainly  is  a  paradise  for  anyone  who  has  had  to  struggle 
on  his  own  initiative,  as  in  this  place  everjthing  is  handed 
to  one.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  word  "homesteader."  which  causes  an  older  person  to 
think  back  to  the  days  when  the  word  "homesteader"  had  a 
far  dififerent  meaning.  30  years  ago  or  more,  when  the  home- 
steader was  one  who  plods  alongside  of  the  old  covered 
wagon  with  a  team  of  oxen  or  mules,  through  the  western 
prairies,  under  all  kinds  of  hardships,  and  dug  his  sod-house 
or  made  an  adobe  house  from  the  clay,  and  suffered  the 
rigors  of  hard  winters.  What  a  change  to  a  homesteader 
o:  tcday  who  lives  in  a  house  such  as  they  do  at  Arthurdale 
with  every  modern  convenience,  with  furnace,  hot-v;ater  or 
steam-lieatcd  houses. 

Another  one  of  the  projects  is  down  at  a  town  named  Daly, 
which  is  near  Elkms.  W.  Va.— the  grand  success  of  cooper- 
ative socialistic  State  communities,  which  is  another  of  the 
dreams  of  Tugwell  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  wonderful  idealistic 
theory,  but  it.  too.  has  proved  after  6  years  that  it  is  still 
dependent  upon  Government  finances.  Their  large  cooper- 
ative-operated farms  there  have  also  been  a  failure  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  to  send  an  expert  agri- 
culturist to  boss  these  farms.  Daly  calls  it  cooperative 
"association,"  and  on  account  of  internal  troubles  has  under- 
gone the  second  reorganization  in  their  endeavor  to  exist. 

A  large  mill  was  erected  there  to  saw  timber  and  cut  into 
wood  pieces  for  furniture  construction.  This  plant  likewise 
has  been  leased  out  to  private  ownership  to  operate.  Inquiry 
revealed  that  one  of  the  big  projects  ahead  of  them  is  to 
reconstruct  and  repair  these  houses  (only  6  years  old)  in  this 
idealistic  socialistic  community. 

At  Arthurdale.  on  questioning  some  of  the  homesteaders 
as  to  whether  their  $8.60  to  S14  per  month,  whichever  the 
case  may  be.  is  rent  or  whether  it  is  payments  on  their 
homes,  they  themselves  are  not  clear.  One  homesteader 
informed  me  that  they  were  given  to  understand  3  years 
ago  that  they  were  to  have  title  to  their  little  miniature 
farm.  He  informed  me  that  they  promised  them  they  would 
be  given  the  title,  or  a  contract  for  a  deed,  on  April  1  this 
year  but  nothing  has  been  done,  so  he  guessed  they  were 
just  paying  rent.  I  have  seen  comparable  houses  to  some 
of  these  stone  houses,  that  would  rent  for  at  least  $40  per 
month.  Therefore,  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  revolted  on  the  continued  spending  of 
money  on  such  projects  that  never  return  a  cent  of  principal 
or  interest,  and  are  still  an  expense  to  the  Government  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 


Will  Rogers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  FERGUSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaij,  August  4,  1939 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  chorus  that  have  already  heaped  deserving 
praise  on  the  memory  of  Will  Rogers.  I  never  had  the 
;  pleasure  of  meeting  Will  Rogers  until  the  day  the  statue 
in  his  memory  was  unveiled  in  the  rotimda  of  the  CapitoL 
I  met  him  that  day.  not  l)ecause  of  the  vivid,  linng  bronze 
that  was  unveiled,  not  because  of  the  glowing  tributes,  sq 
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well  deserved,  paid  him  by  Governors  and  Senators,  not 
because  of  tributes  paid  by  lifetime  cronies  and  friends,  but 
because  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  meeting  a 
wonderful  family  that  survived  him. 

His  wife,  his  two  sons,  his  daughter,  and  his  sister, 
charming,  capable,  friendly  people.  Through  meeting  this 
family  I  met  the  real  Will  Rogers  that  will  live  forever  in 
the  hearts  of  every  Oklahoman  and  the  hearts  of  the  world. 


The  Professions  and  Free  Enterprise — Why  Physi- 
cians; Dentists;  Lawyers;  Clergymen;  Insurance 
Apfents;  Architects;  Labor  Leaders;  Business, 
Small  and  Large,  Should  Join  Together  to  Up- 
hold Free  Enterprise  and  Constitutional  Democ- 
racy and  to  Fight  Collectivism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  GANNETT.  JULY  18.  1939 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  before  the  annual  convention  of  American  Dental 
Association  at  Milwaukee.  Wis..  July  18,  1939,  by  Frank  Gan- 
nett, of  Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

To  you  dentists  I  come  to  sound  a  note  of  warnlrig  and  to  bring 
a  raU  for  action.  It  Is  a  call  to  repel  assault  upon  liberty  of 
enterprise,  individual  Initiative  and  personal  dignity — upon  quali- 
ties which  are  the  foundation  of  all  that  we  call  the  American 
way.  It  Is  a  call  to  preserve  the  principles  of  freedom  of  action 
and  thought  that  made  American  dentistry  what  It  is  today. 

Of  all  professions  none  has  advanced  further,  by  Its  own  efforts, 
than  yours.  American  dentistry  is  a  generation  or  more  ahead  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  magnificent  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  self- 
reliance,  by  private  initiative,  by  voluntary  cooperative  action  out- 
side of  Government  by  those  engaged  in  the  same  field.  Dentists 
In  the  United  States  owe  nothing  In  the  development  of  their  pro- 
fession to  governmental  paternalism.  No  tax-supported  research, 
no  subsidies,  no  guidance  by  leading  strings  from  Washington,  im- 
proved your  science.  All  that  you  have,  all  that  you  are  today, 
you  owe  to  the  pioneers  cf  your  great  profession,  to  yourselves,  and 
your  associates  alone. 

Soon  you  will  ot)serve  the  centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
dental  school  in  America.  A  century  ago  dentistry  was  a  trade  or 
side  line,  and  not  a  profession.  It  was  a  trada  beset  by  ignorance 
whirl!  few  men  of  attainments  would  enter.  Let  none  of  you 
be  ashamed  that  this  was  so  then. 

For  it  Is  not  so  now.  What  your  calling  was  a  century  ago 
makes  pronounced  the  contrast  between  its  condition  then  and 
today.  It  makes  your  achlvement  the  greater.  By  the  pioneering 
and  .<-trugGle  of  its  own  leadership,  what  was  once  a  trade  has  raised 
Itself  to  an  hcncred  scientific  profession.  One  cannot  read  the 
hictory  of  dentistry  during  the  last  100  years  without  being  thrilled 
by  the  progress  that  it  has  made  and  the  demonstration  that  it 
gives  of  what  can  be  achieved  under  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  the  American  way.  Your  achieve- 
ment has  been  possible  because  you  had  the  inspired  leadership  of 
men  such  as  Chapln  Harris  and  Horace  Hayden.  Through  their 
work  and  the  cooperation  of  hundreds  of  others,  dentistry  has  made 
Its  great  advances.  Each  new  development,  each  new  improve- 
ment in  method  by  one  leader  was  soon  made  available  to  help 
others.  The  foundation  of  your  progress  has  rested  securely  upon 
a  tripod — the  dental  school,  the  dental  Journal,  and  the  dental 
society — a  tripod  of  education,   information,   cooperation. 

Through  these  channels  new  effort  was  stimulated,  new  standards 
set.  new  information  disseminated.  It  cannot  be  too  often  empha- 
sized that  dentistry  achieved  its  present  profes.sional  standards  by 
Its  own  internal  efforts.  If  yotu-  profession  had  been  under  the 
fumbhrg  hand  of  government,  controlled  locally  and  nationally  by 
leading  strings  of  poUtics,  would  Europe  today  look  to  the  United 
States  for  the  latest  in  dentistry? 

Your  record  makes  clear  the  reason.  Progress  comes  not  from 
centralization  and  political  control,  but  from  opportui^ity  for  free 
lni:iative.  We  who  have  lived  under  the  protection  of  our  Con- 
stitution, have  taken  for  granted  all  these  things,  much  as  we  do  the 
air  we  breathe.  We  are  not  fully  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  our 
system  of  constitutional  democracy  and  free  enterprise,  until  there 
Is  the  threat  that  it  might  be  taken  from  us.    When  we  say,  "It  can't 


happen  here,"  we  sing  ourselves  to  sleep.  But  when  we  say,  "It 
must  not  happen  here,"  we  are  awake,  alert.  Then  it  won't  happen 
here. 

Today  freedom  of  the  professions  is  in  Jeopardy  In  America.  The 
medical  profession  was  the  first  to  be  placed  under  check.  American 
medicine  has  been  fighting  for  its  life. 

The  Wagner  national-health-bill  hearings  are  pending  In  a  sub- 
conunittee  of  the  Senate.  This  bill  puts  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  field  of  medical  care  from  which  it  will  never  retreat.  It 
would  use  Federal  and  State  funds  to  set  up  hospitals,  to  compete 
with  churcli  and  voluntary  institutions.  It  would  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  vast  system  of  tax-supported  medical  care  that  in  the 
end  would  drive  out  of  existence  private  hospitals  and  throttle  the 
private  practice  of  medicine. 

The  Wagner  bill  is  not  dead.  It  Is  reported  In  Washington  that 
hearings  will  be  continued  as  a  means  of  propaganda. 

Tlie  public  is  being  indoctrinated  with  the  thought  that  not 
the  individual,  not  the  family,  but  the  State  is  responsible  for 
providing  medical  service  and  medical  care  of  all  kinds.  As  a 
result  of  this  propaganda,  sent  out  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  taxpayers'  money,  the  conviction  has  been  fostered  through- 
out the  Nation  that  the  individual  should  no  longer  pay  for  his 
medical  care.  Never  In  the  history  of  medicine  has  it  been  bo 
dlfScult  for  the   doctor  to  collect  what  is  due  him. 

You  are  having  a  similar  experience  In  the  field  of  dentistry. 
Many  of  ycu  no  doubt  are  familiar  with  the  survey  among  Cali- 
fornia dentists.  Ten  years  ago  85  percent  of  them  earned  62.000 
a  year  or  more;  5  years  later  more  than  50  percent  were  earning 
less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

You  are  rightly  concerned  because  millions  of  Americans  receive 
no  dental  care.  You  know  the  consequences.  You  al.so  know  that 
the  cause  of  the  present  difficulty  lies  in  the  general  economic 
conditions  that  prevail  throughout  the  coijntry.  When  )>eople 
are  prosperous  and  feel  that  they  can  pay,  they  have  their  dental 
work  done  for  themselves  and  families.  When  their  earnings  are 
low  and  they  are  uncertain  of  the  future,  dentistry  is  one  of  the 
first  things  to  be  put  off.  You  dentists  know  also  that  large 
numbers  of  people  fall  to  get  treatment  because  of  inertia  and 
the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  neglect  what  appears  to  be  not 
immediately  necessary. 

What  Is  the  ultimate  goal  of  Government  health  insurance? 
What  concealed  purpose  spurs  those  who  advocate  it?  The  frank- 
est answer  may  be  f<iund  in  Health  Insurance,  a  standard  work 
published  by  Harper's  and  written  by  Dr.  Louis  Reed.  In  one 
sentence  Dr.  Reed  prescribes.  I  quote,  "A  system  of  state  medicine, 
with  more  available  to  the  entire  population,  organized  along  the 
lines  of  the  public-education  system,  supported  from  general 
governmental  revenues,  and  with  the  service  given  by  full-time 
talarled  physicians,  dentlst.s,  and  nurses  in  the  employ  of  Gov- 
ernment-controUed  hospitals  and  clinics." 

In  Russia.  In  Germany,  where  such  a  system  of  state  medicine 
as  the  Wagner  bill  proposes  for  the  United  States,  was  first  estab- 
lished, with  the  physician  and  the  dentist  under  a  politically 
controlled  set-up,  all  other  professions — the  clergyman,  the  lawyer, 
the  engineer,  the  architect,  as  well  as  business  Itself — have  passed 
under  state  control. 

Why  this  modern  Idolatry  of  the  state?  Why  this  readiness  to 
turn  all  things  over  to  Caesar — hospitals,  the  care  of  the  sick, 
and  through  public  taxation?  Why  continue  destruction  of  local 
self-government,  bribery  of  States,  and  pressure  for  the  control  of 
radio  and  the  press?  Why  divert  more  huge  public  funds  for 
propaganda  purposes?  What  Justification  is  there  for  abolishing 
personal  responsibility  for  the  care  of  one's  aged  parents,  one's 
children,  one's  community,  its  charities  and  philanthropies? 

With  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise we  shall  inevitably  lose  those  precious  rights  tliat  we  now 
enjoy,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  of  ar^sem- 
bly  and  trial  by  Jury.  That  is  not  only  the  record  of  the  past — 
that  is  the  record  of  our  own  time.  Wherever  Government  man- 
ages the  economic  life  of  a  people,  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the 
individual  citizen  disappear. 

How  strange  that  all  this  has  been  so  successfully  sold  to  the 
unthinking  public  by  propaganda  that  some  look  upon  it  as  a 
progressive  liberal  movement.  Why  do  we  think  that  we  can  solve 
our  problems  by  turning  them  over  to  the  kind  of  men  who  hang 
around  the  courthouse?  V.'e  need  only  to  see  what  politics  has 
done  with  race  tracks,  dance  halls,  red-light  dl.stricts,  prize  fight- 
ing,  wrestling,  slot  machines,   road   building,   municipal   supplies. 

Why,  in  the  face  of  what  we  see  in  these  fields,  should  we  now 
be  willing  to  turn  over  to  the  politician  control  of  medicine  and 
dentistry?  If  we  look  at  Germany  and  the  totalitarian  countries 
and  at  England  under  the  panel  system  where  such  a  program  has 
been  carried  through,  we  find  medicine  and  dental  services  are  on 
a  level  far  below  ovirs.  We  find  also  for  every  doctor  at  work 
there  is  one  bureaucrat  or  record  keeper  to  whom  the  patient 
must  first  go  to  pet  permission  to  have  treatment  charged  against 
the  Insurance  funds.  Over  there  doctors  and  dentists  spend 
every  week  precious  hours  that  should  be  productive  filling  out 
reports  and  certificates  that  patients  were  duly  authorized  and 
properly  classified  to  be  treated. 

But  deeper  even  than  these  considerations  are  the  personal  rela- 
tionships and  confidence  that  must  exist  between  the  dentist,  the 
doctor,  and  the  patient.  Basic  factors  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
man psychology  are  Ignored  when  third  parties  are  in  control  of 
the  patient's  purse.  Wltne.-s  the  unsatisfactory  attitude  that 
often   develops   in   the  Federal   bureau,   in   industrial   and   other 
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orgnnfzations  where  medical  care  is  dtepenfed  free^  !ir«hn^'^^he 
nicipal  lv»pltal8  and  c!inics  many  people  are  prone  to  abuse  the 
pnSe  of  m^atment  fr..m  a  doctor  or  a  dentist  ^'^h""^^  P^^^" 
Lnt  Doctors  and  dentists  are  human.  They  ''°^^,^^^° 
Buch  abUMfs  and  il  they  bccarae  oven«rcrked.  they  might  become 
supernclal.  cardeFS,  cxsual.  ^^„j  *„,  r««*i 

Let  U3  look  at  the  facts.  The  American  people  spend  for  med  - 
ca^  care,  hw^pitals.  nurses,  drugs,  and  for  dental  """e'  fPPJ^^" 
mately  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  a  year.  Ytt  they  spend  for  autornobile  ga^ 
Une  and  acce.^sories  expenst-.s  eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
annually;  for  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  two  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars for  movies,  baseball,  football,  and  other  amtisements.  $4,000,- 
OOO^OOO  for  cosmetics,  beauty  shops.  $1,000,000,000:  for  liquor. 
$•>  000  000 000  Can  a  people  that  has  four  ar.d  om-half  doilars  to 
•^r-end'  for  the-«  Indispensable  luxuries  to  each  $1  required  for 
mcd'rnl  and  dental  care  be  in  such  dire  distress  as  proponents  of 
the  WaKDcr  bUl  proclaim?  When  we  look  at  health  statistics  and 
tii.d  the  Nations  health  better  than  ever  In  Its  history,  when  we 
fii.d  that  we  have  lower  sickness  rate  and  lower  death  rate  than 
any  society  has  ever  enjoyed,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  problem  for  which  they  are  nttemptlnp;  to  legislate 
U  simply  the  result  of  a  deluge  of  crocodvle-tear  propaganoa. 

Whenever  politicians  seize  power,  that  seizure  has  been  preceded 
by  the  same  type  of  emotional  appeal,  of  smear  campaigns,  as  we 
have  seen  In  tills  health  props^ganda.  Let  us  have  a  lock  now  at 
what  was  accomplished  during  the  140  years  before  1929  under  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  constitutional  democracy.  Let  us 
look  then,  at  what  this  system  woidd  accomplish  if  the  depression 
derangement  from  which  we  have  suffered  were  removed. 

The  American  way  of  life  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
of  human  history.  From  less  than  2  percent  we  have  grown  to  7 
percent  of  the  world's  population  and  accumulated  45  percent  of  the  , 
worlds  wealth.  Our  system  stimulated  more  new  enterprise  and  i 
Invention  gave  us  a  higher  sUndard  of  living*  better  housini?.  more 
food,  .greater  freedom  In  our  civil,  religious,  aifd  personal  lives  than 
any  people  In  history  ever  enjoyed. 

Lock  at  a  few  more  facts.  With  7  percent  of  the  worlds  popula- 
tion we  have  32  prcent  of  the  world's  railway  mileage,  58  percent 
of  its  telephones.  36  percent  of  its  developed  water  power,  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  world's  automobiles— enrugh  so  that  every  man. 
woman  and  child  under  the  American  flag  could  step  Into  these 
cars  ania  ride  at  the  same  time,  a  whole  nation  on  wheels. 

In  this  wonderful  development,  much  of  which  has  taken  place 
under  our  eyes  during  the  present  generation,  no  Government  offi- 
cial or  bureaucrat  played  any  part  except  as  tax  gatherer  to  reap 
a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  private  enterprise. 

In  1929  this  productive  machine  was  stalled,  as  was  the  case  In 
every  other  nation  that  used  gold  as  Its  money.  The  prices  and. 
therefore  the  Income  and  buying  power  of  farmers  and  producers 
cf  ba.sic  commodities  all  over  the  world  began  to  drop.  In  the 
United  States  55.000.000  of  our  people,  dependent  directly  or  indi- 
rectly on  farm  and  other  basic  commodities — almost  one-half  of 
cur  population— lost  tlicir  ability  to  buy  and  trade.  The  worst 
depression  that  this  Nation  ever  experienced  set  in  with  unemploy- 
ment and  other  cruel  consequences. 

Instead  of  correctly  diagnosing  the  cause  of  this  economic  mal- 
ady, since  mldstmimer  of  1933  we  h.-ive  been  treating  the  patient 
imder  a  false  diagnosis  which  substituted  for  our  system  or  de- 
mocracy, concentrated  one-man  rule;  and  for  our  system  cf  free 
enterprise,  managed  economy.  "Managed  economy"  is  a  propa- 
ganda phrase  that  means  politician  control  over  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  a  nation. 

While  we  floundered  In  the  byways.  21  other  nations,  with  600.- 
000.000  of  population,  regained  the  road  to  prosperity.  They  have 
found  that  the  best  way  out  of  depression  was  to  preserve  and 
revive  free  enterprise  by  establmshmg  conditions  under  which  It 
could  function.  These  nations  recognized  the  derangement  that 
had  occurred  In  the  mechanism  by  which  goods  and  services  are 
exchanged  and  they  corrected  this.  Their  government  policy  was 
not  to  compete  with  or  curb  or  control,  but  to  encoiorage  private 
enterprise. 

During  the  past  4  years  these  21  nations  had  a  total  cumulative 
deflclt  of  only  three  hundred  and  five  millions,  while  the  United 
States,  with  but  one-quarter  as  many  people,  had  a  $12  000.000.000 
cleficlt — 40  times  as  much.  These  nations  which  did  not  return  to 
managed  economy  and  government  spending  have  had  more  pros- 
perous agriculture.  2  to  4  times  .is  much  building  per  capita,  higher 
employment,  more  profitable  business.  While  they  prospered  and 
made  their  economic  machine  function  to  full  capacity,  we  have 
had  stilling  taxes,  mounting  debt,  and  continuing  heavy  unemploy- 
ment. 

Yet  we  should  be  far  better  off  than  are  they.  Our  natural 
resources  are  enormously  greater.  We  have  the  most  efficient  fac- 
tories, mines,  farms,  railroads  in  the  world.  Nowhere  Is  management 
so  competent  and  so  successful  In  the  use  of  science  to  increase 
productive  power.  Nowhere  In  the  world  Is  there  a  body  of  am- 
bltlcus  workers  equal  to  those  in  this  country.  As  recent  economic 
studies  have  proved,  our  system  of  productive  plants  Is  working  at 
only  about  65  percent  of  Its  real  capacity. 

On  the  century-old  curve  of  increasing  production  our  total  an- 
nual income  today  should  be  $105,000,000,000  Instead  of  Its  shrunken 
level  of  $65,000,000  ceo — $40,000,000,000  cf  missing  annual  Income 
which  our  private-enterprise  system  would  yield  11  it  were  encour- 
aged and  permitteil  to  function. 


The  way  to  get  better  dentistry,  to  get  better  medicine,  to  get  the 
more  abundant  Ufe  In  every  form,  is  to  recover  these  missing 
$40  000  000.000  of  yearly  national  Income.  Think  what  that  wou.d 
mean  Every  farm  owner  would  have  $800  a  year  more  to  spend. 
Every  nonagricultural  gainftUly  employed  worker  could  enjoy  an 
increase  of  wag.s  or  salary  of  $1  a  day,  includlr.g  Sundays,  or  $365 
a  year  Eleven  billion  dollars  more  could  be  distributed  to  m.-et 
increased  taxes,  rents,  to  pay  normal  Interest,  and  to  rosrore  divi- 
dends And  there  would  still  remain  $1,000  a  year,  without  one 
dollar  of  burden  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  to  give  employment  ;o 
10  000,000  now  Jobless,  ^.^   ^,        ,    . 

The  wav  out  for  America  Is  to  preserve  cur  constitutional  democ- 
racy and  restore  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  Instead  of  theorists 
who  simply  do  not  understand  how  to  make  cur  system  work,  we 
must  place  control  of  national  policy  In  the  hands  of  men  who 
understand  the  heritage  of  free  enterprise  and  who  can  make  It 
work  to  the  advantage  of  our  whole  people.  „.    ^  ^ 

We  can  bring  about  recovery  and  prosperity.  We  had  nothing 
In  th-  prosperous  days  of  the  twenties  that  we  haven't  today.  Our 
plleht  Is  not  due  to  any  famine,  dmught.  catastrophe,  or  any  act  of 
God.  Our  distress  is  man-made  and  Is  due  absolutely  to  our  ignorant 
bungling  In  handling  our  affairs. 

For  6  years  we  have  been  try.ng  to  spend  ourselves  rich,  some- 
thin'-  lust  as  Impossible  as  It  Is  for  a  drunkard  to  drink  himself 
sober  We  have  been  trying  to  create  more  wealth  by  producing 
less  on  field  and  In  factory.  We  have  been  trying  to  improve  our 
condition  by  piling  up  a  tax  burden  which  threatens  to  crush  us. 
Instead  cf  following  this  program  which  has  proved  a  p-eat 
failure,  we  should  go  back  to  sound  economic  principles  which 
have  made  America  so  great. 

Here  is  a  simple  program  that  I  would  suggest  which  would 
immediately  benefit  everyone,  put  the  millions  of  unemployed 
back  to  work,  give  purchasing  power  to  aU  so  that  they  could  have 
the  things  they  want  and  need.  Yes.  have  health  and  the  best 
dental  treatment.  ^     ,  .,       , 

First  of  all.  confidence  must  be  restored  by  having  a  national 
policy  worthy  of  ccnndcnce.  Capital  and  business  mu.t  have  faith 
In  the  future.  These  absurd,  silly  Ideas  of  unlimited  spending 
and  controlling  every  farm  and  business  from  Washington  must 
be  chucked  Into  the  ashcan. 

Second,  the  fanners'  income  must  be  restored  to  .<^ometh»ng  like 
the  average  of  the  1920  s.  Since  1929  there  has  been  a  total  loss 
of  our  farmers'  and  other  raw  material  producers'  normal  Income 
of  more  than  $50,000,000,000.  Tliat  alone  accounts  for  much  of 
our  depression.  The  farmers'  Income  can  be  raised  without  re- 
sUlctlng  production,  fixing  prices  artlflclaUy.  or  by  glvu]^  money 
out  of  the  Treasury  to  the  farmers. 

We  must  have  a  really  sound  monetary  system,  an  honest  dollar 
of  constant  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power.  This  should  be 
done  by  establishing  a  monetary  authority  under  mandate  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  value  of  the  dollar  so  that  it  will  no  longer 
cheat  debtor  or  creditor;  so  that  great  depressions  and  big  booms 
can  be  controlled  by  stabilizing  the  price  level  of  basic  commodities. 
Third,  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  must  have  restored  to  them 
that  great  force  which  has  developed  our  wonderful  cotmtry — I 
mean  Incentive.  Every  Individual,  firm  and  corjxjration  should  have 
a  fair  chance  to  make  a  profit  from  producing  wealth  and  employ- 
ing labor.  Instead  of  penalizing  those  who  enfrpge  In  productive 
enterprise,  we  must  consider  methods  of  definitely  encouraging 
them. 

We  mu.st  adopt  an  economy  of  abundance  In  place  of  a  program 
of  scarcity.  We  can  have  more  finished  goods  at  lower  prices,  la 
the  reach  of  all.  more  to  eat.  to  wear,  and  enjoy,  when  we  take 
off  restrictions,  burdens,  and  artificial  regulation. 

Fourth,  we  should  promote  and  establish  friendly  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  and  adopt  means  for  ending  costly  strife 
and  strikes  Other  countries  have  found  ways  to  do  this.  The  New 
Dtal.  however,  has  promoted  friction,  class  hatred,  and  Ill-feeling 
between  employer  and  employee. 

To  promote  better  labor  relations,  more  cooperation,  more  pro- 
duction, we  should  have  more  sh.iring  of  profits  v.'lth  labor. 

Fifth.  The  e.\penses  of  Government — that  is.  the  cost  of  operating 
bureaus  and  departments — must  be  cut  down.  Money  now  spent 
for  relief  Is  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  our  Government.  W© 
must  continue  to  provide  relief  for  the  unfortunate.  Tills  burden, 
however,  can  be  rapidly  cut  down  when  we  have  an  administration 
that  will  give  the  "go"  sign  to  free  enterprise. 

Sixth.  We  should  have  a  long-range  plan  of  u.seful  public  works, 
free  from  politics,  which,  efficiently  administered,  would  take  up 
any  slack  In  Industrial  employment. 

Seventh  We  should  formulate  a  long-term  policy  for  our  Inter- 
national relations,  so  that  the  Nation  may  be  kept  out  of  war. 
The  greatest  contribution  America  can  make  to  world  peace  Is  to 
manage  our  own  affairs  so  well,  to  make  oiu"  people  so  happy  and 
prosperous  without  getting  entangled  into  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  want  to  follow  our  example 
and  adopt  our  method  cf  government. 

If  we  put  in  effect  a  program  such  as  I  have  outlined,  glorious 
days  will  return  to  America.  But  If  we  continue  along  the  lines 
we  are  now  following  we  are  certain  ultimately  to  have  a  totali- 
tarian state — that  Is.  a  state  that  manages  everything  and  every- 
body, assumes  total  control  of  our  lives. 

Do  we  want  to  organize  this  Nation  for  permanent  depression? 
Or  do  we  want  a  recovery-  program  that  will  give  Jobs  for  all  will- 
ing workers,  that  will  restore  Initiative  and  enterprise,  that  will 


is  the  threat  that  It  might  be  taken  ircm  us.     wnca  we  say,  "it  can  t   |  ciien   aeveiops   m   ine   i'taerai    Dureau,   in   inaosiriai   ana   oi.u«r 
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five  opportunity  for  youth,  and  that  will  give  us  back  a  surging, 
dynamic  America  which  made  this  country  the  hope  of  the  world 
for  a  century  and  a  half? 

Is  It  not  time  for  the  self-supporting  men  and  women  who  have 
built  America  to  unite  to  protect  their  rich  heritage?  These  citi- 
zens pay  their  own  way.  They  want  with  their  own  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  In  the  evening  time  of  life.  They  want  only 
a  fair  field  and  an  equal  chance  to  work.  They  give  value  received 
and  also  pay  for  all  the  bills  of  government. 

They  and  their  forefathers  are  the  creators  and  builders  of  our 
great  America.  Now,  all  that  they  have  wTought  Is  threatened. 
Is  It  not  time  for  them  to  rise  up  and  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  pressure  groups  who  would  consume  the  fruit  of  their  toil, 
corrode  their  ideals,  and  finally  undermine  the  value  of  their  sav- 
ings, their  Insurance  policies,  their  bank  deposits,  and  leave  this 
country  in  a  chaos  that  will  destroy  our  constitutional  Republic? 

Professional  men  have  much  to  lose.  The  assault  upon  the  vari- 
ous professions  is  only  jiart  of  a  general  program.  Last  week 
Solicitor  General  Jackson  announced  to  the  lavi'yers  that  If  they 
did  not  organize,  the  Government  would  step  in  and  lake  care 
of  the  constantly  Increasing  proportion  of  our  people  unable  to 
secure  legal  services.  Note  his  phrase,  "an  Increasing  proportion 
of  our  people." 

The  greatest  asset  of  professional  men  is  the  opportunity  to 
use  their  training  and  their  established  position  under  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterpri.se.  Is  It  not  time  for  them  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  leaders  of  private  business  which  also  mvist  func- 
tion under  the  free  enterprise  system?  Why  not  di.scuss  the 
possibility  of  such  a  common  front  with  the  physicians,  the 
lawyers,  the  architects,  the  clergymen,  and  the  thoughtful  work- 
ers whose  skill  is  their  asset  as  your  skill  and  professional  training 
Is  yours;  also,  with  the  leaders  of  business,  large  and  small.  In 
yoiir  community?  Is  it  not  for  these  groups  to  think  and  work 
together  to  restore  this  country  to  prosperity? 

It  Is  In  this  cause  that  I  appeal  to  you  that  when  you  go  back 
to  your  home  town  you  go  as  crusaders.  Our  democracy  Is  the 
greatest  heritage  that  any  nation  ever  possessed.  But  It  will  work 
only  If  citizens  inform  themselves  and  make  their  voting  Influence 
count.  Today  we  face  a  crisis  greater  than  any  in  our  history, 
not  excepting  Lincoln's  time.  This  crisis  threatens  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  form  of  government. 

The  Issues  with  which  we  must  deal  transcend  party  lines. 
If  we  are  to  regain  conditions  that  will  give  us  hope  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  future,  that  will  restore  enthusiasm,  that  will  engender 
anew  the  initiative  and  fires  of  ambition,  we  must  see  to  It  that 
the  country  is  brought  back  to  the  right  road  of  recovery. 

Our  weapon  is  the  ballot.  You  dentists  occupy  positions  of 
leadership  In  your  home  communities.  In  your  churches.  In  your 
cervlce  and  fraternal  clubs.  Others  look  up  to  you  and  are  guided 
by  your  thinking.  You  have  a  great  Influence  If  you  will  but 
exert  It. 

Discuss  these  Issues  with  your  family,  with  your  friends,  with 
your  business,  prcfcsslonal,  and  social  associates.  There  is  nothing 
more  Important  than  the  vote  that  you  cast  In  1940.  It  may 
determine  the  kind  of  government  that  will  rule  you  and  your 
children.  It  may  determine  whether  we  shall  have  free  enterprise 
and  constitutional  jjovernment  or  a  collectlvlst  toboggan.  When 
you  get  back  home,  go  yourself  and  have  others  go  to  the  precinct 
captain  of  your  political  party,  to  the  county  chairman.  Write 
to  the  State  leaders.  Tell  them  that  you  are  concerned  over  the 
prescivatlon  of  free  enterprise  and  democracy,  and  that  in  1940 
you  will  vote  only  for  candidates  pledged  to  restore  and  uphold 
these. 

We  have  less  than  12  months  to  educate  the  country.  Do  your 
part.  Begin  at  once,  for  a  great  decision  lies  ahead.  Prepare  for 
battle.  F.ght  to  save  yourselves,  your  profession,  your  business, 
your  children;   fight  to  save  America. 
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set-up  courses  at  university  schools,  of  a  large  body  of  civilian 
pilots — has  made  an  auspicious  start.  The  latest  compilation  of 
the  training  log  at  the  13  universities  first  selected  shows  that  325 
out  of  330  students  already  have  "scloed"  and  that  254  already  have 
passed  their  tests  and  received  their  licenses.  The  rest  will  be 
licensed  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  required  time.  This 
excellent  record  Is  clear  Indication  of  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
Authority  has  laid  the  groxuidwork  of  the  program.  It  was  ac- 
complished at  a  cost  of  $300  a  student. 

To  carry  out  the  full  plan  of  training.  In  similar  fashion,  15.000 
students  In  some  300  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
Authority  had  requested,  with  administration  approval,  a  com- 
paratively modest  sum.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
pruned  this  on  Wednesday  by  more  than  half,  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $3,000,000.  which.  It  said,  would  be  sufficient  to 
train  7.500  pilots,  or  50  percent  of  what  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  program  called  for.  This  amount  was  voted  by  the  House 
in  the  third  deficiency  bill,  which  may  go  before  the  Senate  today. 
The  case  against  unbridled  Government  spending  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. The  pllot-tralnlng  program,  however,  like  expansion 
of  aeronautical  research,  sljould  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  through 
false  economy.  Not  only  will  it  provide  an  Invaluable  pool  of  pilot 
material  for  national  defense — a  vital  factor  which  totalitarian 
governments,  well-equipped  mechanically  In  the  air.  credibly  are 
reported  to  lack — but  it  will  provide  a  fine  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
can youth.  In  both  college  and  high  school,  to  acquire  the  tech- 
niqu2  of  a  modern  art  and  the  new  liberty  of  action  that  comes 
with  v.ings. 
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Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government,  39  cents  is  borrowed  money. 
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Mr.  DEMPSEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,   I  include   the  following  editorial 
from  this  morning's  edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 
[From  the  New  York  Times] 

A  PROMISINO  BEGINNING 

The  pet  project  cf  Chairman  Hinckley  and  other  members  of 
the   Civil   Aeronautics  Authority — the   training,   through  specially 


Mr.  CEI.IiKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  comment  upon 
the  fine  work  being  done  by  Alexander  Holtzcff,  of  the 
Attorney  General's  staff,  and  to  insert  a  speech  which  he 
recently  delivered  on  New  Tendencies  in  Federal  Jurispru- 
dence.   It  is  instructive  and  enlightening: 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  FEDERAL  JtTRISPRITDENCE 1934-39 

One  of  the  principal  attributes  of  the  law,  Is  that  It  must  of 
necessity  change,  grow,  and  adjust  Itself  to  the  varying  needs  of 
passing  generations.  The  law,  is  therefore,  always.  In  a  state  of 
fiux.  There  are  periods  during  which  the  changss-  are  slow  and 
almost  Imperceptible.  At  other  times,  the  modifications  and  ad- 
justments come  at  a  pace  suflaclently  last  to  render  the  develop- 
ment visible  to  the  reflecting  observer.  The  past  5  years  have 
constituted  a  period  of  very  rapid  growth  and  change  In  the  law. 
It  is.  therefore,  fitting  for  the  lawyer  who  Is  Interested  In  the 
history  of  Jurisprudence  to  pause  and  survey  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  during  the  past  5-year  period.  It  is  my  plan  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  briefly  in  respect  to  the  growth  of  Federal 
Jurisprudence. 

It  is  perhaps  the  very  nature  of  law  to  lag  behind  social  and 
economic  developments.  The  law  adjusts  itself  to  changes  in  our 
society  only  after  such  changes  become  crystallized.  It  Is  Indispen- 
sable, however,  that  the  lag  should  not  be  too  great.  When  there 
Is  too  long  a  delay  between  the  advance  of  our  social  and  economic 
life  and  the  needed  adjustment  in  our  legal  system,  the  law  be- 
comes a  retarding  influence.    Whea  such  a  situation  arises,  as  It 
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ha»  at  Umes  In  the  past.  It  becomes  Indispensable  that  appropriate 
chuiKes  be  effected  without  undue  delay. 

For  a  great  many  years  there  had  been  but  few  marked  and 
important  changes  In  Federal  Jurisprudence.  The  machinery  grad- 
ually became  inadequate.  It  revolved  too  slowly  and  creaked  for 
want  or  sufficient  lubricating  oil.  It  became  Inapoient  to  respond 
to  the  many  demands  made  up>on  It. 

During  the  past  5  years  vast  strides  were  taken  and  Improve- 
ments of  outstanding  Importance  were  made  In  the  Federal 
Judicial  system.  This  is  true  both  of  the  substantive  law.  by 
which  the  Federal  courts  are  governed,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
cedural aspects  of  their  activities.  If  the  lawyer  accustomed  to 
practicing  In  the  Federal  courts  fell  Into  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep 
6  years  ago,  he  would  find  himself  today,  upon  awakening  from 
his  slumbers,  a  stranger  in  the  haunts  which  he  had  previously 
been  accustomed  to  frequent. 

On  the  substantive  side  cT  the  law  the  changes  are  striking. 
This  is  true  both  of  criminal  and  civil  law.  Conditions  have 
radically  changed  since  the  day  when  Benjamin  Franklin  under- 
took the  perilous  Joiunoy  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  that  con- 
sumed almost  a  weeks  time,  and  during  which  he  was  subjected  to 
numerous  inconveniences  and  discomforts,  and  even  hazards. 
The  high-powered  automobile,  coupled  with  our  modern  systems 
of  communications,  has  made  It  possible  for  dangerous  des- 
peradoes who  live  in  one  State,  to  betake  themselves  to  a  distant 
commonwealth  for  the  commission  of  serious  crimes,  and  then 
rapidly  return  to  their  homes.  Such  conditions  have  led  to  the 
radical  revision  of  the  Federal  criminal  law  that  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  1934.  when  the  Congre.«3  enacted  a  series  of  meas- 
ures which  brought  und'-r  Federal  Jurisdiction  numerous  crimes 
of  which  theretofore  Slate  courts  alone  had  cognizance.  The 
Federal  kidnaping  statute,  the  National  Stolen  Prooerty  Act,  the 
antlracketeerlng  statute,  the  Federal  bank  robbery  statute,  the 
Federal  fugitive  felon  statute,  the  National  Firearms  Act — were 
ail  enacted  at  that  time,  thereby  bringing  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  many  serious  offenses  which  State  and 
local  authorities  had  found  themselves  powerless  to  handle 
effectively. 

The  modifications  In  the  substantive  law  governing  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  courts  on  the  civil  side  during  the  past  5  years  have 
been   equally   as   Important,   though   less  dramatic,   than   the   ex- 
tensions in  the  Federal  criminal  law.     For  almost  a  century  the 
Federal  courts  had  been  following  and  applying  the  principle  that 
on  matters  of  commercial  law  and  general  Jurisprudence,  they  may 
develop  doctrines  of  subetantive  law  Independent  of  those  accepted 
by  the  State  tribunals  {Swift  v.  Tyson.  16  Pet.  1).     The  provision 
of  the  Judiciary  Act  of   1789  which  enjoined  the  Federal  courts 
to  regard   the   laws   of   the   several   States   as  rules  of  decision   In 
trials  at  common  law  was  construed  as  being  restricted  solely  to 
State  statutes.    The  result  has  been  that  In  many  Instances  a  rule 
of  law  governing  a  Federal  court  in  a  particular  case  was  entirely 
different   from    that   followed    In   the    State   court,   held   possibly 
across  the  street.     Litigants  were  frequently  in  a  position  to  choose 
that  tribunal  whose  law  was  the  more  suitable  of  the  two  to  their 
Interests.     The  revolutionary  decision  in  Erie  Railroad  Co.  against 
Tompkins,   entirely   abrogated   this   time-honored   doctrine    which 
was  one  of  the  keystone.-,  of  the  edlffce  of  Federal  Jurisprudence. 
Today    the   Federal    courts   decide   civil    cases   other   than   those 
Involving  Federal   questions.   In   accordance   with   the   law  of   the 
State  by  which  the  case  Is  governed,  whether  such  law  Is  expressed 
In  a  statute,  or  is  evolved  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and 
whether  the  subject  matter  of  the  litigation  Is  within  the  realm 
of  general  Jurisprudence  or  commercial   law.  or  within  the  cou- 
flnes  of  local  matters.     A  Federal  Judge  remarked  several  months 
after  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  rendered,  that  the 
decision  in  Erie  Railroad  Co   against  Tompkins,  has.  legally  speak- 
ing,   "turned    the    world    upside    down."     {Francis    v.    Humphrey, 
25  F.  Supp.  1.)     This  reversal  of  a  century-old  doctrine  has  many 
Important  and  far-reaching  Implications.     No  matter  what  forum 
the  parties  select  for  the  determination  of  their  rights,  the  rules 
of  law  by  which  such  rights  are  adjudicated  are  the  same. 
~-     The  changes  In  the  adjective  side  of  Federal  Jurisprudence  during 
the  past  5  years  are  equally  as  basic  as  those  In  substantive  law. 
This  is  true  only,  however,  of  the  civil  side  of  the  courts.    Since  1789 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  endowed  with  the  power  to  regulate 
equity  and  admiralty  procedure  In  the  district  courts.    This  author- 
ity was  wisely  exercised.    The  result  was  the  development  of  a  rea- 
sonably simple  and  uniform  system  of  equity  and  admiralty  pleading 
and  practice  throughout  the  Federal  Judicial  system.     The  Federal 
courts  were,  however,  trammeled  and  restricted  by  the  Conformity 
Act  in  re.=pect  to  practice  In  actions  at  law.    They  found  themselves 
required  in  that  field  to  conform  to  the  pleading,  practice,  and  pro- 
cedure prevailing  In  the  local  tribunals  of  the  States  in  which  they 
were  sitting.    In  a  number  of  Jurisdictions  the  Federal  courts  were 
required  to  follow  common-law  pleading  In  Its  pristine  vigor,  and 
pure  and  unadorned  form     In  the  code  States  the  Federal  coiirts 
adopted   code   pleading.     In   a   still    third    or   Intermediate   group 
▼artous  forms  of  modified  common-law  pleadings  were  in   vogue. 
Chaos  and  confusion  reigned.    It  was  not  until  after  many  years  of 
agitation  that  the  Congress  enacted  the  act  of  June  19.  1934,  which 
conferred  upon  the  Supreme  Court  the  same  rule-making  power 
In  respect  to  actions  at  law  that  It  had  always  possessed  in  reerard 
to   suits   In   equity    and    admiralty.     The   sequel    of   this    statute 
was  the   promulRRtlon   of   the   Federal   Rules  of   Civil    Procedure, 
which  became  effective  on  September  16.  1938.  and  which  intro- 


duced a  simple  and  uniform  procedure,  binding  on  all  Federal 
courts.  In  all  those  civil  actions  which  had  theretofore  been  com- 
prised in  the  groups  known  as  actions  at  law  or  suits  in  equity.  A 
single  form  of  action,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  codes,  was 
for  the  first  time  Introduced  Into  Federal  jurisprudence.  The  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  equity  was  abolished,  and  the  differentia- 
tions between  different  types  of  actions  at  law  were  abrogated. 
Simplicity  reigned.  Liberality  In  the  manner  of  Joinder  of  parties 
and  claims  and  the  Interposition  of  counterclaims  prevailed 
Potent  weapons  for  discovery  were  Introduced  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  as  far  as  possible  what  has  aptly  been  called  "the 
sporting  theory  of  Justice."  Much  laborlotis  and  abstruse  learn- 
ing was  thrown  in  the  discard. 

Contrasted  with  the  revolutionary  reform  In  Federrl  civil  pro- 
cedure Is  the  archaic  criminal  procedure  by  which  the  Federal 
courts  are  still  bound.  Improvements  in  this  field  cannot  be 
made  without  legislation.  Proposals  are  now  pending  before  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  to  confer  on  the  Supremo  Court  the  same 
authority  to  regulate  criminal  procedure  generally  that  has  been 
conferred  upon  It  In  respect  to  civil  proced-'je.  and  in  respect  to 
criminal  appeals.  Some  progress  with  this  legislation  has  been 
attained,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  It  may  be  passed  during  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. 

One  Important  phase  of  Federal  criminal  procedure  has.  how- 
ever, undergone  a  vast  Improvement.  I  have  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquents.  Beginning  with  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  various  States  In  rapid  succession  adopted  special 
statutes  providing  an  Informal,  simple,  procedure  In  dealing  witli 
Juvenile  offenders,  with  a  view  to  saving  thom  from  the  brand  of 
the  criminal,  and  making  possible  the  rehabilitation  of  a  youth 
who  had  stumbled  along  his  path  while  still  In  his  formative  years. 
Although  47  States  had  acted,  the  Federal  Government  remained 
quiescent  and  continued  to  try  Juvenile  delinquents  In  the  same 
manner  as  adult  criminals.  In  June  1938.  however,  the  Federal 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  was  placed  upon  the  statute  books  It 
Introduced  for  the  first  time  the  humane  Innovation  of  according 
an  Informal  hearing  to  Juvenile  offenders  against  a  Federal 
statute  with  a  possibility  of  probation,  or  commitment  to  a  train- 
ing school  or  foster  home  if  probation  was  not  suitable.  The 
pomp  and  circumstance  and  the  publicity  that  surrounds  a  formal 
criminal  trial  in  open  court  is  no  longer  required  in  the  case  of  a 
Juvenile  delinquent  if  both  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  Juve- 
nile agree  to  proceed  by  the  Informal  method.  Thus  was  achieved 
an  Important  humanitarian  reform. 

A  useful  element  of  fiexibility  was  Introduced  Into  the  field  of 
civil  remedies  In  1934  by  the  Declaratory  Judge  Act.  which  con- 
ferred Jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  couris  to  render  declaratory 
Judgment.  In  this  Instance  also  the  Federal  Judicial  system  had 
lagged  behind  many  of  the  States. 

Vital  Innovations  were  Introduced,  not  only  In  the  field  of  pro- 
cedure but  also  In  the  structure  of  the  Judicial  system.  Little 
thought  had  been  given  to  the  fact  that  although  the  Constitution 
created  the  Judiciary  as  oae  of  the  three  coordinate  branches  of 
the  Government,  the  coujs  were  not  Implemented  with  adminis- 
trative machinery  that  would  assist  them  In  functioning  effectively 
and  expeditiously.  Each  district  court,  frequently  each  district 
Judge,  was  regarded  as  an  Independent  unit  and  permitted  to  func- 
tion within  its  own  orbit  In  its  own  way.  Since  the  courts  were 
not  supplied  with  administrative  machinery,  the  budgetary  and 
fiscal  matters  relating  to  the  Judiciary  as  a  result  of  unintended 
development  devolved  on  the  Department  of  Justice.  Last  week, 
however,  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  create  an  Administrative 
Office  for  the  United  States  Courts,  which,  it  is  contemplated,  will 
perform  a  twofold  function.  First,  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  the  conditions 
of  the  dockets  and  devising  ways  and  means  for  organizing  them 
and  speeding  the  disposition  of  litigation.  Tills  measure  will,  there- 
fore, have  an  Important  bearing  on  the  ever-present  evU  of  law's 
delays.  Secondly,  he  will  have  charge  of  the  budgetary  and  fiscal 
matters  relating  to  the  courts.  Although  this  law  Is  not  a  pictur- 
esque bit  of  legislation  and  has  but  little  dramatic  value,  it  is  an 
Important  milestone  In  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 

Vast  changes  have  been  made  In  dealing  with  the  estates  of  In- 
solvent persons  and  corporations.  The  Ingenious  contrivance  of 
equity  receiverships,  which  had  its  fullest  growth  and  development. 
If  not  Its  origin.  In  the  Federal  courts,  and  which  was  used  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  assets  of  railroads,  public 
utilities,  and  large  Industrial  and  commercial  corporations  Is  now 
out  of  date.  If  not  entirely  obsolete,  it  is  at  least  obsolescent. 
With  the  salutary  extension  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  railroad  com- 
panies and  to  the  reorganization  of  other  classes  of  corporations, 
the  need  for  equity  receiverships  no  longer  exists. 

The  extension  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  farmers  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  marked  innovation  and  was  accompanied  by  many  heart 
bxirnlngs.  And  yet  Is  there  any  difference  In  principle  between, 
according  to  a  railroad  corporation  what  amoimts  to  a  moratorium 
for  a  number  of  years  through  the  device  of  an  equity  receivership 
or  a  proceeding  under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  and  ex- 
tending similar  relief  by  a  statutory  provision  to  a  farmer  struggling 
under  the  heavy  burden  of  a  mortgage  which  the  fall  in  agricultural 
prices  makes  it  Impossible  for  him  to  liquidate?  Municipal  cor- 
porations and  other  local  governmental  units  who.  because  of  radical 
chai.ge^  in  financial  conditions,  find  themselves  confronted  with 
Inability  to  meet  thelf  bonded  indebtedness  are  likewise  permitted 
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to  enter  the  portals  of  the  Federal  courts  to  revise  and  rearrange 
their  debt  structure.  Many  desirable  Improvements  and  much  com- 
mendable slrfipllcity  were  Introduced  by  the  Chandler  Act  into  the 
bankrtiptcy  system. 

We  have  been  troubled  In  the  past  by  the  cumbersome,  slow,  and 
expensive  procedure  of  the  courts  of  bankruptcy.  Creditors  fre- 
quently lamented  the  fact — with  a  considerable  degree  of  Justifica- 
tion— that  the  cost  of  administration  consumed  too  great  a  per- 
centage of  the  assets  and  that  too  long  a  time  elapsed  between  the 
date  of  institution  of  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  to  the  date  on  which 
final  dividends  were  received.  The  entire  subject  is  now  receiving 
thorough  study  by  a  committee  appointed  by  Attorney  General 
Murphy. 

The  administration  of  the  bankruptcy  law  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  exceedingly  anomalous  feature.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of 
first  i.'.stance  Is  conducted  by  Judicial  officers  who  are  not  paid  any 
stated  compensation  by  the  Government,  but  receive  their  re- 
muneration on  a  fee  basis  out  of  the  assets  of  the  estates  which 
they  administer. 

The  fee  system  of  compensating  Judicial  officers  is  an  anachronism 
and  should  be  thrown  Into  the  discard  in  this  field  as  it  has  been 
In  many  others.  This,  however.  Is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  discuss 
the  many  disadvantages  of  the  prevailing  system.  They  can  easily 
be  envisaged  by  every  member  of  this  audience.  It  was  with  a 
view  to  bringing  the  administration  of  the  bankruptcy  law  in  line 
with  modern  concepts  in  this  regard  that  Attorney  General  Murphy 
has  urged  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  would  place  referees 
In  bankruptcy  on  a  salary  basis,  thereby  increasing  the  dignity 
and  prestige  of  the  Important  office  which  they  occupy  and  elimi- 
nating some  wide  discrepancies  in  the  remuneration  of  these 
officials. 

The  5-year  period  has  been  significant  not  only  for  the  outstand- 
ing Improvements  In  private  law.  but  also  for  its  developments  In 
public  law.  This  is  true  both  of  adminlEtrative  and  constitu- 
tional law.  The  administrative  process  is  not  a  novelty.  So  far 
as  the  Federal  Government  Is  concerned.  It  dates  at  least  as  far 
back  as  1886.  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  estab- 
lished. During  the  past  few  years  It  ha.s  been  extended  to  new 
agencies.  Naturally,  the  legal  profession  by  the  very  virtue  of  its 
training  tends  to  be  conservative,  and  many  of  its  members  have 
not  as  vet  become  accustomed  to  a  frank  realization  of  the  propo- 
sition that  the  administrative  process  must  in  many  respects  differ 
fundamentally  from  the  Judicial  process.  Tl^e  fact  that  the  Judi- 
cial process  is  very  much  older  than  modern  administrative  process 
by  no  means  necessitates  the  conclusion  that  judicial  process  Is 
more  efficient  or  that  it  is  more  likely  to  attain  Justice.  With  the 
growth  of  complexities  and  intricacies  of  governmental  activities, 
due  to  the  development  of  modern  industrial  .society,  the  adminis- 
trative process  must  of  necessity  play  a  more  important  role  than 
It  has  fulfilled  heretofore. 

I  have  left  until  the  last  the  most  far-reaching  modifications 
In  Federal  jurisprudence.  I  have  In  mind  recent  constitutional 
developments.  In  dealing  with  the  Constitution,  we  mu.st  ever 
bear  in  mind  the  admonition  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  "It 
l3  a  constitution  that  we  are  expounding."  In  other  words,  the 
general  terms  In  which  the  Constitution  was  intentionally  couched 
may  not  be  properly  construed  with  the  precision  applied  In 
Interpreting  and   applying  a  detailed  code  of  laws. 

In  a  speech  that  I  delivered  in  the  fall  of  1937  I  had  occasion 
to  advert  lo  the  fact  that  during  the  first  60  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  Republic,  which  was  a  period  of  great  national  expansion, 
not  a  single  act  of  Congress  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  was  an  era  of  broad  construction  of  Federal 
powers,  permeated  by  the  inspiration  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
who  was  a  farsighted  statesman,  as  well  as  a  profound  Jurist. 
During  that  period  a  wide  scope  was  accorded  to  the  Implied 
powers  of  the  Congress,  and  a  liberal  intei-pretation  was  given 
to  Its  authority  over  Interstate  commerce. 

There  Is  an  ebb  and  flow  in  constitutional  Interpretation,  as 
there  Is  In  other  affairs  of  men.  The  period  of  broad  construction 
was  ended  In  1857  with  the  rendition  of  th3  decision  in  the 
Drcd  Scott  case  which  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  law.  Tlie  succeeding  70  years  were  charac- 
terized by  a  narrowing  of  the  scope  of  the  commerce  clause,  and 
by  an  extension  of  constitutional  limitations  on  legislative  action. 
This  was  e.speciallv  true  of  the  due-process  clause.  The  result 
was  the  thwarting  of  much  social- welfare  legislation.  The 
tendency  was  the  opposite  to  that  which  prevailed  while  the 
Influence  of  John  Marshall  was  still  vital.  Instead  of  according 
a  broad  scope  to  governmental  powers,  the  trend  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  v/as  In  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  remarks  that  I  made  in  the  fall  of  1937.  I  suggested 
that  another  turn  in  the  tide  came  in  the  spring  of  1937.  At 
that  time  there  seemed  to  be  In  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  a  reversal  of  the  narrow  conception  of  governmental  powers 
and  a  welcome  reversion  to  the  vital  doctrines  that  prevailed  In 
the  early  years  of  the  Republic.  Over  2  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  tide  ttu-ned.  and  that  time  has  perhaps  been  sufficiently  long 
to  Justify  a  suggestion  that  the  constitutional  historian  of  the 
future  may  perhaps  look  upon  the  year  1937  as  marking  an 
epoch-making  landmark  in  the  development  of  constitutional  law. 
The  limitations  on  the  commerce  clause,  which  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  artificial  under  modern  conditions,  have  been  adjusted 
so  that  they  correspond  to  realities.  This  was  accomplished  largely 
by  a  series  of  decisions  dealing  with  the  application  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.    Broad  construction  has  been  given 


to  the  spending  power  by  the  decisions  upholding  the  validity  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  due-process  clause  was  construed 
so  as  not  to  hamper  or  Impede  the  enactment  of  social-welfare 
legislation. 

The  reciprocal  Immunity  of  Federal  and  State  employees  against 
Income  taxes  levied  by  the  other  Government  on  their  official 
salaries  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  basis  for  the  immunity  had 
bet'n  found  In  the  principle  that  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments may  not  Impede  or  burden  the  activities  of  each  other.  It 
seems  clear  that  a  nondiscriminatory  tax  levied  on  all  Incomes  Is 
not  an  Interference  with  the  functions  of  government,  merely 
because  it  incidentally  reaches  Government  officers  together  with 
all  of  their  fellow  citizens.  By  the  same  token,  a  general  non- 
discriminatory income  tax  was  held  not  to  constitute  such  a 
diminution  or  reduction  of  salaries  of  Federal  Judges  as  is  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution,  since  It  Is  not  directed  solely  or  prin- 
cipally against  Judges. 

On  the  other  hand,  turning  aside  from  the  economic  field,  we 
find  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  meticulous  In  preserving 
the  civil  liberties  of  the  Individual  In  a  number  of  decisions  in 
which  It  vigorously  xipheld  the  basic  right  of  freedom  of  speech, 
which  is  fundamental  In  a  democracy. 

Some  have  bemoaned  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  during 
the  past  2  years  as  Indicating  a  bewildering  lack  of  consistency. 
Tills  criticism,  however,  overlooks  the  fact  that  one  of  the  elements 
of  strength  in  the  Constitution  is  the  fact  that  it  speaks  In  general' 
terms,  which  must  be  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  accord 
with  the  conditions  and  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The  law 
cannot  stand  still.  It  cannot  become  petrified.  It  must  be  molded 
to  fit  the  needs  of  passing  generations.  Therein  lies  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  strength 
of  our  democracy. 


Civil  Liberties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  mich:gan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  4. 1939 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  of  the  week  has 
carried  notices  of  strikes  throughout  the  country.  At  Green 
Mountain  Dam,  Colo.,  pickets  attempted  to  keep  men  who 
desired  to  work  from  their  jobs,  but  for  once  the  tables  were 
turned;  those  wanting  to  work  organized,  called  to  their  aid 
farmers  and  ranchers  from  the  surrounding  country,  who 
were  deputized,  and  the  picket  lines  were  broken;  those  who 
would  have  deprived  American  citizens  of  the  right  to  earn 
their  daily  bread  were  once,  at  least,  met  by  men  equally 
determined  to  insist  upon  their  right  to  work.  Violence  broke 
out;  six  men  were  shot,  one  was  cut;  State  troops  were  called, 
order  restored.  Those  who  wanted  to  strike  and  picket  were 
permitted  to  do  so;  those  who  wanted  to  work  were  told  they 
might  follow  their  inclinations. 

Violence  flared  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  in  the  motor  industry,  but 
a  new  order  existed  in  that  State,  and  while  the  right  of 
unions  to  picket  is  stoutly  maintained  and  adequately  pro- 
tected, the  State  administration  sees  to  it  that  those  who 
desire  to  work  have  that  privilege. 

Again  at  Harlan,  Ky.,  mines  were  dynamited,  the 
State  guards  were  recalled,  and  once  more  peace  on  the 
surface,  at  least,  exists.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
right  of  men  to  join  unions,  strike,  and  picket.  There  should 
be  no  question  but  that  granting  all  these  rights  other  men 
who  desire  to  work  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Until  that 
truth  is  realized  and  acted  upon,  there  will  be  no  peace 
in  industry. 

The  American  people  just  will  not  submit  to  any  organ- 
ization exercising  the  absolute  right  of  determining  who 
shall  and  who  shall  not  work. 

It  would  be  well  for  this  country  if  the  Senate  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee,  which  in  reality  is  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 
THOM.^s  of  Utah,  the  former  repudiated  by  his  own  State, 
awakens  to  the  situation  and  ceases  its  witch  hunting  and 
persecution.  People  the  country  over  are  becoming  fully 
aware  of  what  that  committee  is  doing. 

An  editorial  from  the  Somerset  Daily  American  of  August 
3,  1939,  expresses  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
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editors  of  the  smaller  papers  throughout  the  land,  of  that 
committee.    That  editorial  is  as  follows: 

CIVIL    LIBERTIES 

President  Roosevelt  has  asked  Congress  for  an  apprcprlatton 
at  $100,000  for  financing  the  nefarious  practices  of  Senator  La 
PoLLrm's  hell-dlngcrs,  commonly  known  as  the  ClvU  Liberties 
Commt*tee 

The  La  Follette  crowd  has  diligently  pursued  honest  men  engaged 
In  providing  emploj-ment  for  persons  incapable  of.  or  unwilling  to, 
employ  themselves,  fo  that  persons  of  capacity  and  capital  have 
refrained  from  engaging  In  Industrial  enterprises  that  would  prob- 
ablv  have  promoted  the  general  welfare. 

The  ••liberties"  in  which  the  La  Follette  crowd  Is  Interested  Is 
what   In   ante   New   Deal    days   was   known    as    licenses.      Senator 
La  FoLLrrrc  desires  for  labor  racketeers  the  ••liberty^'  of  pilfering    | 
the  pay  envelopes  of  workers,  and  the  practice  of  such  coercion,    j 
Intimidation,  and  violence  as  may  contribute  to  that  res\ilt.  | 

A  mob  of  3.000  hoodlums  surrounded  an  Important  industry  In 
Cleveland  a  few  days  ago,  a.ssalled  honest  workers  en  route  to  their 
places  of  emplo\Tnent,  so  that  nearly  half  a  hundred  were  taken 
♦o  hospitals;  and  then,  when  police  had  employed  such  measures 
as  they  found  necessary  to  restore  order,  complaint  was  made  to  the 
United  States  attorney  in  Cleveland  that  the  police  had  been  un- 
duly violent  in  the  methods  they  employed. 

It  is  an  old  axiom  that  persons  who  come  Into  court  must  come 
with  clean  hands. 

One  can  hardly  accovmt  a  mob  of  rowdies,  intent  upon  denying 
to  their  fellow  citizens  the  right  to  work,  cleanliness  of  hands. 
whatever  the  measures  of  the  police  to  restrain  their  rowdyism  may 
have  been. 

Yet  it  is  to  finance  the  operations  of  a  committee  that  has  done 
more  to  incite  such  violations  of  civil  liberties  of  American  citizens 
than  any  other  group  President  Roosevelt  asks  Congress  to  appro- 
priate $100,000  of  the  people's  money. 

Financing  the  propagation  of  hoodlumlsm  is  not  a  proper  govern- 
mental expenditure. 


OF 

•       HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Charles  J.  Colden, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
regret  that  the  House  has  today  received  word  of  the  passing 
of  our  beloved  colleague,  Hon.  Charles  J.  Colden,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Seventeenth  Congressional  District  of 
California.  Having  served  for  6  years  In  the  House,  Mr. 
CoLDKN  had  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  each  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  we  therefore  sincerely  grieve  over  his  loss. 

Mr.  Colden  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  he 
was  born  on  A'igust  24,  1870.  When  but  a  child  of  10,  his 
father  removed  with  the  family  to  Nodaway  County  in  Mis- 
souri, where  he  had  purchased  a  farm.  Being  an  eager 
student.  Charles  Colden  worked  his  own  way  through  col- 
lege, and  upon  graduation  at  the  age  of  19  entered  the 
teaching  profession.  After  2  years  he  was  elected  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  in  Manilla,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  for 
3  years. 

In  1896  Mr.  Colden  located  at  Pamell,  Mo.,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  newspaper  and  entered  this  new  field  of  endeavor. 
Upon  the  sale  of  this  paper  4  years  later,  he  established  the 
Nodaway  Forum,  which  he  edited  during  the  next  7  years. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  honored 
him  by  naming  him  a  regent  of  the  newly  established  State 
Teachers  College  at  Mannille,  Mo.  Mr.  Colden  liked  to 
look  back  upon  his  work  as  regent  as  one  of  the  happiest 
periods  of  his  Ufe,  devoted  to  the  training  and  education  of 
the  future  teachers  of  the  State  of  Mis.souri. 

The  ensuing  4  years  were  spent  in  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
where  Mr.  Colden  entered  the  real-estate  business,  a  career 
which  he  later  followed  in  California  when  he  removed  there 
in  1D12.  Locating  in  San  Pedro,  Calif..  Mr.  Colden  engaged 
in  many  civic  activities  and  aided  materially  in  the  develop- 
ment and  upbuilding  of  this  community,  the  harbor  area  for 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles.    It  was  because  of  his  sincere  in- 


terest in  community  welfare  and  his  eagerness  to  actively 
participate  In  every  civic  advancement  that  he  readily  won 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  who  will 
long  happily  cherish  his  memory. 

Being  a  direct  descendant  of  Cadwalladcr  Colden,  a  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  colonial  New  York  in  the  days  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Colden 
naturally  turned  toward  the  political  field  of  activity.  His 
father  frequently  recounted  to  him  his  trying  experiences 
as  a  lad  of  17  while  serving  with  the  Union  Army  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  patriotic  service  of  his  father  was  always 
an  inspiration  to  Mr.  Colden,  and  he  sought  to  emulate  it 
by  his  own  public  service. 

While  engaged  in  the  newspaper  work,  he  entered  politics 
by  serving  for  two  terms  in  the  State  Legislature  of  Mis- 
souri from  1901  to  1904.  Again  in  California,  being  urged 
by  his  friends,  he  served  two  terms  In  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council.  With  an  opportunity  for  greater  service,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  Congress  and  was  elected  in  1932,  having 
served  continuously  since  that  time.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
attention  to  his  work  and  his  devotion  to  the  strenuous  du- 
ties of  his  oflBce,  Congressman  Colden  did  not  miss  a  single 
roll  call  during  his  service  in  the  House,  a  truly  singular 
record. 

Always  a  kind  'lusband  and  indulgent  father,  Mr.  Colden 
leaves  his  widow  and  four  children  to  mourn  his  passing. 
We  join  with  them  in  sharing  their  grief  today,  for  few  men 
have  been  more  highly  esteemed  or  more  affectionately  re- 
spected than  he  has  been  in  this  House.  We  extend  to  them 
our  deepest  sympathy,  knowing  that  as  he  never  feared  to 
answer  roll  call  we  can  be  assured  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
answer  to  his  name  when  the  final  roll  call  was  announced 
for  him.  He  had  served  faithfully  throughout  his  lifetime, 
being  ever  mindful  of  the  family  motto,  "Fais  bien,  crains 
rien" — do  right,  fear  nothing.  He  had  done  right  and  hence 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  roll  call.  Today  we  pray  that 
he  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  lifelong  endeavors  and  that 
he  may  have  rest  eternal  for  his  immortal  soul. 


Hon.  Charles  J.  Colden 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1939 

On   the   life,    character,    and    public   service   of    Hon.    Ch.\rles    J. 
Colden.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speal:er,  in  the  passing  of 
Hon.  Ch-^rles  J.  Colden  the  House  of  Representatives  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  worthy,  earnest,  and  faithful  Members,  and 
the  people  of  the  Seventeenth  District  of  California  have  lost 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  Representatives  any  district 
ever  had. 

Until  his  recent  illness  overtook  him  Mr.  Colden  had  never 
been  al)sent  on  a  single  roll  call  in  all  his  long  career  as  a 
Member  of  the  House.  Coming  here,  as  I  did.  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  I  went  to 
Mr.  Colden  a  great  deal  for  advice  and  guidance,  and  I  have 
never  once  had  reason  to  beheve  that  he  was  not  right  in 
what  he  told  me. 

He  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who  makes  the  headlines  in 
the  newspapers  each  day;  he  never  thrust  himself  forward 
into  the  limelight,  but  when  a  good  cause  needed  his  support 
he  could  always  be  depended  on  to  give  it. 

He  was  a  Progressive  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  a  suffering  humanity  ran  deep  and 
true. 

Many  of  us  will  miss  him  sorely.  His  place  will  be  hard, 
indeed,  to  fill.  If  the  rest  of  us  can  leave  as  good  a  name  and 
record  beliind  us  as  Charles  J.  Colden  did,  we  need  never  be 
ashamed. 
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Allard  H.  Gasque 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Allard  H.  Gasque, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker— 

Wlien  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions! 

Shakespeare's  melancholy  and  noble  lines  have  come  to  my 
mind  only  too  frequently  in  the  last  months  as  death  has 
descended  again  and  again  upon  the  Congress,  and  especially 
the  House,  which  has  lost  about  12  Members  since  the  elec- 
tion of  November  1936,  while  the  Senate  has  lost  about  5 
Membeis  during  the  same  time. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  prepared  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  cur  late  colleague  Mr.  Peyser; 
and  now,  only  a  few  hours  after  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  lost  Mr.  Gasqite. 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  G.\sque  death  has  removed  a  very 
useful,  a  prominent,  and  a  public-spirited  Member  of  this 
Chamber  and  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  lost  a  very 
distinguished  and  well-beloved  son. 

Mr.  Gasque  entered  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixty-eighth  Congress,  on  March  4,  1923,  after  a  good  and 
promising  preparation.  He  was  early  In  life  subjected  to  that 
refining  environment  that  develops  good  and  able  men.  He 
was  not  accorded  opportunity  to  attend  school  in  youth  with 
freedom  of  mind  from  inexorable  necessity.  He  attended  the 
country  schools  3  or  4  months  each  year  and  worked  on  a 
farm  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  until  18  years  of  age. 
Thereafter  he  worked  on  a  farm  and  taught  school  until  he 
attained  the  age  of  23,  when  he  entered  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  from  which  he  was  graduated  4  years  later. 

It  is  easily  understood  why  one  of  his  placid  mind  and 
manner  should  become  a  teacher  and  educator.  He  had  no 
relish  for  the  bizarre,  the  spectacular,  th?  histrionic.  Seldom 
did  he  speak  in  the  House,  but  he  was  active  and  influential 
In  committee.  He  was  sound  in  doctrine,  able  in  its  ap- 
plication and  interpretation — a  balanced  man  in  an  unbal- 
anced age. 

Mr.  Gasqtje's  reasoning  and  conclusions  showed  the  benefit 
of  his  scholastic  training  and  experience.  His  mind,  well 
disciplined  by  the  sciences,  was  accurate  in  dealing  with  the 
intricate  governmental  problems  of  his  mercurial  era. 

It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  Mr.  Gasque,  for  he 
was  unfaihngly  suggestive  and  ranged  widely  in  his  thoughts. 
The  grave  courtesy  of  his  manner,  which  never  wavered,  had 
to  me  a  peculiar  charm.  While  he  had  his  firm  convictions 
concerning  public  questions  and  policies,  yet  he  was  not  in- 
tolerant. Although  he  was  a  churchman,  he  was  not  a 
"wowser."  He  saw  through  the  eye  of  reason  and  not  merely 
through  the  rose-colored  lenses  of  inflamed  emotions.  In 
other  words,  he  was  realistic,  and  never  failed  to  see  the 
forest  on  account  of  the  trees  or  the  city  on  account  of  the 
houses.  To  converse  with  him  was  a  spiritual  prophylactic; 
and  he  never  tried  to  escape  leadership  and  managerial  re- 
sponsibility. Our  departed  friend  was  ever  in  complete  step 
with  the  persisting  moral  standards  of  his  time. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Gasque  was  as  upright  and  blameless  in 
conduct  as  it  was  rich  in  achievement.  What  could  be  a 
richer  achievement  than  to  have  importantly  influenced  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  youths  in  their  formative  period,  as 
Mr.  G;\sque  did  during  the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  engaged  in  school  work?  Moreover,  he  left  a  favorable 
Impress  upon  the  national  legislation  of  the  era  in  which  he 
served  here. 

For  about  40  years  our  departed  friend  stood  in  the  full 
glare  that  shines  about  a  man  in  exalted  public  ofBce,  and 


through  all  these  years  not  a  gleam  fell  upon  him  that  was 
not  reflected  in  undimm.ed  purity  from  his  untarnished  soul. 

He  waged  many  pohtical  battles:  he  took  part  in  many 
professional  conflicts  of  flrst  importance;  he  has  filled  at  least 
three  offices  of  public  and  private  trust;  and  yet  he  bore  him- 
self amidst  the  many  temptations  that  must  have  surrounded 
him.  as  they  do  every  man,  so  that  when  he  reached  the  end 
of  this  life  no  man  could  point  to  one  dishonest  deed  or 
a  single  act  of  his  hfe  born  of  an  unworthy  motive. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  Mr.  Gasque's  life  was  filled 
with  honors  graciously  bestowed;  that  he  measured  up  In 
fullest  stature  to  their  every  demand  upon  him;  and  yet  he 
bore  them,  as  I  have  suggested,  with  that  unassuming  mod- 
esty that  was  an  essential  part  of  his  noble  nature. 


Charles  J.  Colden 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1939 

On   the    life,   character,    and    public    service    of    Hon.   Charles    J. 
Colden,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing 
of  Charles  J.  Colden  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
lost  an  able,  useful,  and  industrious  Member,  and  I  have 
last  "for  a  while"  a  personal  and  beloved  friend.  Our  late 
colleague  and  many  of  us  were  among  that  rather  large 
number  who  were  called  by  our  people  to  serve  our  Nation 
with  President  Roosevelt  in  the  national  election  of  1932.  Like 
myself,  Mr.  Colden  represented  a  district  in  Congress  deeply 
interested  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  we  both  sought  and  won  membership  on  iha 
important  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  our  seats 
adjoined  each  other  on  the  committee  dais.  He  had  served 
as  member  and  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Com- 
mission and  had  visited  and  inspected  the  leading  harbors 
and  waterways  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  was  one 
of  the  best  informed  members  of  our  committee.  As  he 
was  som.ewhat  my  senior  in  years,  I  often  turned  to  him  for 
counsel  and  advice  and  learned  to  rely  upon  his  sound  and 
mature  judgment.  He  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
as  am  I,  and  we  had  both  migrated  to  the  Golden  West,  he 
to  the  State  of  California  and  I  to  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  we  had  many  interests  in  common. 

Charles  J.  Colden  led  a  full,  eventful,  varied,  and  color- 
ful life,  and  had  been  in  turn  a  student  in  school  and  uni- 
versity, teacher  and  principal,  newspaper  reporter,  editor  and 
publisher,  college  regent,  realtor,  public  oflBclal,  city  council- 
man in  Los  Angeles,  and  for  three  terms  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  took  very  seriously  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  position  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  in  these  trying  times  and  labored  incessantly  day 
and  night  without  suicease  In  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents and  the  American  people  as  a  whole.  He  often 
worked  in  his  office  until  the  late  hours  of  the  night  and 
made  a  regular  practice  of  coming  to  his  office  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  Charles  J.  Colden  sacrificed  his  health  and 
his  Lfe  in  the  service  of  his  district  and  his  country. 

Our  departed  colleague  was  a  hberal  Democrat  In  the 
truest  meaning  of  that  term  and  sincerely  believed  in  the 
social  and  economic  principles  of  the  New  Deal.  He  had 
faith  in  the  leadership  and  patriotism  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  was  loyal  and  steadfast  In  his  devotion  to  the 
chosen  leader  of  his  party  and  his  country.  He  would  have 
been  the  last  Member  to  desert  and  betray  his  leader,  his 
party,  and  his  country,  and  he  would  never  have  joined 
their  enemies.  He  was  also  a  God-fearing  man  and  always 
endeavored  to  be  on  the  fioor  promptly  at  noon  when  the 
House  convened  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Chaplain. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  contemplate  the  active,  busy  career 
of  such  a  man  as  our  departed  colleague  and  others  like 
him  in  public  and  private  life  whom  it  has  been  our  privilege 
to  know,  we  are  comforted  by  the  words  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  thinkers,  William  James: 

1  confess  that  I  do  net  see  why  the  very  existence  of  an  Invisible 
world  may  not  In  part  depend  on  the  personal  response  which  any 
ol  u«  may  make  to  the  religious  appeal.     God  himeelf,  In  short, 
may  draw  vital  strength  and  Increase  of  very  being  from  our  fidel- 
ity.    For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  Know  what  the  sweat  and  blood 
and  tragedy  of  this  life  may  mean.  If  they  mean  anything  short  of 
thlP.    If  this  life  Is  not  a  real  fight.  In  which  something  Is  eter-    { 
nally  gained  for  the  universe  by  success.  It  is  no  better  than  a   I 
game  of  private  theatricals  from  which  one  may  withdraw  at  will. 
But  It  feels  like   a   real   flt^ht— as   If  there   were   somethlnR  really    | 
wild  In  the  universe  which  we.  with  all  our  idealities  and  falth- 
lcs.sne.ss,   are   needed   to   redeem;    and  first   of   all   to   redeem   our 
own  hearts  from  atheisms  and  fears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  remain  shall  continue  to  carry  on 

the  battle  for  social  justice  and  righteousness  in  government 

in  which  our  colleague  fell  stricken  until  we,  too,  shall  be 

.summoned  away  to  join  him  and  that  numerous  uncounted 

_^  throng  of  the  servers  and  lovers  of  mankind. 

Jesus  said  unto  her,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life:  he  that 
believeth  on  Me.  thoiiph  he  die,  yet  shall  lie  live;  and  whosoever 
Uveth  and  bellevetli  on  Me  shall  never  die." 


The  Late  Charles  J.  Colden 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  C.\LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1939 

On    the   life,    character,    and    public    service   of    Hen.    CH.faijs    J. 
CoLDJuN.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  soul  of  Hon.  Ch.\rles  J. 
Colden.  late  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Seven- 
teenth Congresoioiial  District  of  the  State  of  Calilornia,  has 
passed  to  its  final  reward. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  lost  one  of  its  hardest- 
working  and  most  conscientious  Members,  a  man  who  was 
respected  by  every  Member  of  the  House,  who  was  known 
for  his  never-failing  good  humor  and  his  ability  to  cooperate 
with  all  of  those  with  whom  he  served.  His  place  will  not  be 
easy  to  fill. 

Charles  J.  Colden  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  November  1932  and  has  been  returned  to  Congress  at 
each  election  since  that  time.  His  actual  services  in  the 
House  bH?fean  in  March  1933.  but.  with  his  usual  application  to 
any  work  that  he  undertook,  he  came  on  to  Washington  dur- 
ing the  closing  month  of  the  Seventy-second  Congress  in 
order  to  familiari;:e  himself  with  the  procedure  of  the  House. 
It  was  then  that  I  lirst  met  him.  In  fact,  he  was  the  first  new 
Memljer  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress  that  I  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  and  this  acquaintance  ripened  into  an 
association  and  a  fricndslaip  which  continued  steadfast  and 
unbroken  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  was  intensely  interested  in  the  work  that  was  of  special 
interest  to  his  district,  to  the  State  of  California,  and  to  the 
West  generally,  but  his  interest  extended  also  to  matters  of 
national  importance.  The  care  with  which  he  always  worked 
was  recognized  by  his  appointment  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers,  a 
committee  which  performs  a  trying  task  and  one  often  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  Members  of  the  House.  In 
addition  to  these  duties  he  served  with  distinction  on  the 
very  impjortant  Comm.ittees  en  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Rivers  and  Harbors.  To  these  two  committees  he 
brought  his  own  experience  as  a  former  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Commission,  and  that  ac- 
quired through  a  studj*  of  the  harbors  of  the  worid  which  he 
had  made  in  a  9  months'  trip  abroad  during  1930.    His 


training  in  the  special  subjects  covered  by  these  committees 
was  of  the  greatest  value  to  his  associates  on  the  committees 
and  to  the  Members  generally  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  State  of  California  has  lost  an  able  citizen.  His  con- 
stituents, who  always  had  his  ear  no  matter  how  humble 
their  request,  have  lost  a  wise  counselor  and  a  filend.  His 
associates  in  the  House  will  mis?  not  only  the  good  cheer 
which  he  radiated  but  his  sage  advice. 

As  one  of  his  friends  and  associates.  I  mourn  his  passing 
with  those  who  have  likewise  been  associated  with  him.  To 
his  sorrowing  family  let  us  extend  the  sympathy  which 
their  hour  of  grief  and  sorrow  entitles  them,  but  let  us  bring 
to  them  alio  the  consolation  that  a  faithful  servant  aiid  a 
devoted  husband  and  father  has  gone  to  his  just  reward. 


The  American  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  L.  PFEIFER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENT  ATIVES 
WedJicsday,  August  2,  1039 


ADDRESS  BY  HON   JOSEPH  L.  PFEIFER,  OF  NEW  YORK.  MAY  30, 

1939 


Mr.  PFEIFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  by  myself  at  the  flag-raising  cere- 
monies at  St.  Catherine's  Ho.spital  Tiaining  School  for 
Nurses,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  May  30,  1939: 

Sifter  ndpphonse,  members  of  the  training  school,  and  friends, 
today  is  the  official  raising  of  the  American  flag  on  the  newly 
dedicated  flagpole  outside  of  this  great  building  which  is  your  home 
while  you  are  in  training.  Today  is  also  Memorial  bay.  therefore 
let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  in  silent  prayer  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  that  we  the  living  might  still 
enjoy  all  those  privileges  for  which  our  forefathers  foughf.  It  is 
quite  fitting  that  in  raising  the  flag  today,  we  penorm  a  twofold 
duty. 

On  June  14,  1777,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pa.«^sed  a 
resolution  creating  an  Independent  flag,  one  of  national  union, 
representing  a  new  constellation  among  the  nations.  It  fall?  on  us 
then  as  the  living  nation  to  support  that  emblem  and  everything 
for  which  It  stands. 

Nearing  the  anniversary  of  that  momentous  date  in  our  history 
of  the  world.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  people  living  under 
the  protective  shadow  of  that  fl.^g  and  partaking  of  the  benefits 
of  our  Government  should  be  fuily  Informed  as  to  the  history  cf 
the  flag,  the  significance  of  the  flag,  and  the  proper  respect  that  the 
flag  deserves. 

Alter  the  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Bimker  Hill,  where  a  white 
flak;  was  used,  bearing  a  pine  aec  with  the  words  "An  appeal  to 
heaven"  Inscribed,  a  congressional  committee  headed  by  Benjamin 
Franklm  visited  General  Washington  near  Boston,  Mass..  to  create 
a  colonial  flag,  nationnl  In  its  tendency,  yet  not  shewing  complete 
separation  from  England.  This  group  decided  upon  a  flag  with 
13  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white.  7  red  and  6  white, 
making  the  top  and  lower  stripes  red.  In  the  upper  left  corner  of 
the  flag  in  a  blue  rectangxilar  field  there  was  a  neat  combination  ol 
crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  a  small  Union  Jack.  This 
expressed  the  idea  of  home  rule  for  the  Colonies,  preserving  flnal 
alleg;unce  to  Grtat  Britain. 

St.  George's  crinxson  cross  of  courage  at  right  angles  was  estab- 
lished as  an  English  flag  by  King  George  I,  since  he  so  devoutly 
admired  the  wonderful  exploits  of  this  patron  saint,  about  whom 
he  learned  while  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  flag  of  Scotland  was  St.  Andrew's  diagonal  cross  of  pure 
white  representing  the  purest  Christian  virtues.  These  two  flags 
were  blended  Into  one  when  the  kingdoms  of  Fngl.ind  and  Scot- 
land were  united  under  King  James  I.  Thus  these  colors  com- 
meiKled  themselves  to  the  American  flag  seekers  as  symbold  of  valor 
and  vutue  to  repieter.t  the  Tliirteen  Original  Colonics. 

Thu  American  flag  (with  the  blended  crosses  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew  where  oiu-  white  stan-y-blue  union  now  is)  was  first 
hoisted  as  the  gre.Ht  Unicn  flag  over  the  fort  at  PrcEpect  Hill, 
Souicrvii:t.  Mass..  on  Jauuary  1,  177G.  General  Washington,  then 
in  commai.d  :h-r?.  siUd:  "We  hoisted  the  Union  flag  in  compli- 
ment to  the  unif.ed  colonies  and  saluted  it  wiih  13  gui-s." 

As  the  Revolutionary  struggle  developed  more  desperate  and 
bloody  fightino'  with  its  consequent  bitterness,  the  idea  of  com- 
plete  national    Independence   was   bom.     A   flag   committee   was 
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formed  and  met  at  the  home  of  Betsy  Ross,  and  there  our  glorious 
National  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  designed. 

On  June  14,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress  resolved  that  the 
flag  of  the  13  united  States  should  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white,  and  that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  repre- 
senting a  new  constellation  among  the  nations. 

Thus  you  see  that  the  stripes  remained  the  same,  but  in  place 
of  the  blended  British  crosses,  13  white  5-pointed  stars,  represent- 
ing the  13  independent  States,  were  arranged  in  a  circle  in  the 
center  of  the  dark  blue  rectangular  field. 

The  red  symbolizes  bravery  to  do  and  to  dare.  The  moral  cour- 
age and  strength  to  combat  mightily  all  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic evils  in  peace  or  war.  •\^Tiite  signifies  purity  and  inno- 
cence. V/hile  blue  being  the  background  of  the  American  uniform 
and  this  color  signifies  vigilance,  perseverance,  and  Justice. 

As  each  new  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  a  new  stripe  and 
a  new  star  was  added.  At  one  time  there  were  15  stripes  and  15 
stars.  But  with  further  admis'-.icn  into  the  Union,  Congress  added 
a  star  for  every  State  but  changed  the  stripes  back  to  the  orig- 
inal 13.  So  today  there  are  the  13  stripes  but  in  the  blue  union 
there  are  now  48  stars  for  our  48  States.  Arranged  in  6  horizontal 
and  8  vertical  rows.  This  makes  the  cannon  salute  to  the  Union 
given  now  on  July  4,  our  national  birthday,  48  guns,  fired  at 
intervals  of  10  seconds. 

Our  fiag  is  the  most  beautiful  patriotic  trinity  of  symbolism  in 
color.  The  most  radiant  banner  in  the  world.  It  speaks  to  its 
citizens  of  American  ideals  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  happy  life  with  liberty  without  license,  as  pro- 
claimed by  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  proclaims  under  our  Federal  Constitution  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  equality  under  law,  an  "indestructible  union  of  inde- 
structible States,"  honest  Justice,  national  tranquillity,  Intelligent 
and  scientific  national  defease,  and  the  general  welfare  as  ordained 
by  the  American  people. 

Our  fiag  is  the  most  valiant  and  virtuous  In  war,  and  the  most 
beneficent  in  peace.  It  is  the  most  honest  banner  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  humane  in  a  pinnacle  of  Integrity  all  its  own. 

May  no  group,  insatiably  ambitious,  destroy  the  Intrinsic  in- 
tegrity of  this  fundamental  Instrument  of  government  framed  by 
conscientious  patriots  inspired  by  the  most  enlightened  and 
liberal  constitutional  principles  ever  conceived  and  the  righteous 
wi.sdnm  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

All  loyal  Americans  should  unceasingly  combat  all  unfriendly  In- 
fluences in  our  midst  v.hich  seek  our  ruin.  Beware  of  foreign 
intrigue  and  treason  masquerading  as  a  false  religion.  Let  not 
unpatriotic  teaching  in  academic  places  nor  intelligent  anarchists, 
evaders  of  eternal  truth,  deceive  you.  Let  us  be  neither  fools  nor 
cowards.  Let  us  by  valor  and  virtue  forever  stand  firm  and  loyal  to 
God  and  country. 

I  ask  you  all  to  show  respect  to  our  beloved  national  flag 
wherever  it  Is  flown.  Teach  all  children  you  come  in  contact 
with  to  love  and  salute  It. 

A  salute  to  our  national  flag  should  not  only  express  gratitude 
for  its  protective  privileges,  but  also  loyalty  to  our  beautiful 
symbol  of  proper  popular  liberty  under  law.  If  you  enjoy  bless- 
ings under  our  flag  and  yet  refuse  to  honor  It.  you  become  an 
undesirable  citizen  by  disloyalty  to  American  laws.  Being  thtis 
an  outlaw  you  should  have  no  place  in  these  United  States  of 
America. 

A  respectful  salute  to  their  flag  by  the  citizens  of  any  country 
is  only  a  reasonable  part  of  that  loyal  patriotism  which  has  been 
commanded  by  the  best  civilized  nations  of  all  history.  This  is 
the  only  true  guide  to  enlighwned  mental,  spiritual,  and  political 
faith  and  practice. 

Let  us  fondly  renew  the  creed  and  vital  article  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  stanch  Americanism  as  we  declare:  "I  believe  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  It,  to  support  its  Constitution, 
to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  it  against  all 
enemies." 

Let  us  memorize  in  heart  and  mind  the  following  pledge  of 
allegiance  and  be  ready  to  repeat  it  as  occasion  requires: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands.  One  Nation,  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

RULES   AND   RECtTLATIONS   GOVTRNTNG   THE  USE  OF  THE  FLAG 

While  it  Is  within  the  province  of  the  War  Department  to  pre- 
scribe the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  flag  for 
ob.servance  within  the  Army,  yet  it  is  beyond  its  province  to  pre- 
scribe any  such  rules  or  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  civilians  or 
to  undertake  to  decide  questions  concerning  this  project  that  are 
presented  by  civilians.  Representatives  of  over  C3  patriotic  organi- 
zations, therefore,  met  in  Washington  on  Flag  Day,  June  14.  1923, 
for  a  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  AmericanLsm 
Commission  of  the  American  Legion  to  draft  an  authentic  code  of 
flag  etiquette.  Tlie  rules  adopted  by  this  conference  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  patriotic  organizations  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence. The  flag  circular  of  the  War  Department  was  Incorporated 
almost  In  toto  in  the  conference  flag  code,  which  provides: 

(1)  The  flag  should  be  displayed  only  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
or  between  such  hours  as  may  be  designated  by  propjr  authority. 
It  should  be  displayed  on  National  and  State  holidays  and  on  his- 
toric and  special  occasions.  The  flag  should  always  be  hoisted  and 
lowered  slowly  and  ceremoniously. 

(2)  When  carried  in  a  procession  with  another  flag  or  flags,  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  either  on  tlie  marching  right — 


that  Is,  the  flag's  own  right — or,  when  there  is  a  line  of  other  flags, 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  may  be  In  front  of  the  center  of  that 
line. 

(3)  When  displayed  with  another  flag  against  a  wall  from 
crossed  staffs,  the  flag  of  the  United  SUtes  should  be  on  the  right, 
the  flag's  own  right,  and  Its  staff  should  be  In  front  of  the  staff  of 
the  other  flag. 

(4)  When  a  number  of  flags  are  grouped  and  displayed  from 
staffs,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  in  the  center  or 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  gioup. 

(5)  When  flags  of  States  or  cities  or  pennants  of  societies 
are  flown  on  the  same  halyard  with  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  the  national  flag  should  always  be  at  the  peak.  When 
flown  from  adjacent  staffs  the  flag  of  the  United  States  should 
be  hoisted  flrst.  No  fiag  or  pennant  should  be  placed  above  or  to 
the  right  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  When  flags  of  two  or  more  nations  are  displayed  they 
should  be  flown  from  separate  staffs  of  the  same  height  and 
the  flags  should  be  of  approximately  equal  size.  (International 
usage  forbids  the  display  of  the  flag  of  one  nation  above  that  of 
another  nation  in  time  of  peace.) 

(7)  When  the  flag  is  displayed  from  a  staff  projecting  hori- 
zontally or  at  an  angle  from  the  window  sill,  balcony,  or  front 
of  building,  the  union  of  the  flag  should  go  clear  to  the  bead 
of  the  staff  unless  the;  flag  is  at  half  mast. 

(8)  When  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  displayed  in  a  manner 
other  than  by  being  flown  from  a  staff  It  should  be  displayed 
flat,  whether  indoors  or  out.  When  displayed  either  horizontally 
or  vertically  against  a  wall,  the  union  should  be  uppermost  and 
to  the  flag's  own  right,  i.  e.,  to  the  observer's  left.  When  dis- 
played in  a  window  ii  should  be  displayed  in  the  same  way,  that 
is,  with  the  union  or  blue  field  to  the  left  of  the  observer  in  the 
street.  When  festoons,  rosettes,  or  draplngs  of  blue,  white,  and 
red  are  desired,  bunting  should  be  used,  but  never  the  flag. 

(9)  When  displayed  over  the  middle  of  the  street,  as  between 
buildings,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  suspended 
vertically  with  the  union  to  the  north  In  an  east  and  west  street 
or  to  the  east  in  a  north  and  south  street. 

(10)  When  used  on  a  speaker's  plaform,  the  flag  should  be 
displayed  above  and  behind  the  speaker.  It  should  never  be  used 
to  cover  the  speakers'  desk  nor  to  drape  over  the  front  of  the 
platform.  If  flown  from  a  staff  It  should  be  on  the  speaker's 
right. 

(11)  'When  used  In  unveiling  a  statue  or  monument,  the 
flag  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  but  should 
be  carried  aloft  to  wave  out,  forming  a  distinctive  feature  during 
the  remainder  of  the  ceremony. 

(12)  When  flown  at  half  staff,  the  flag  is  first  hoisted  to 
the  peak  and  then  lowered  to  the  half-staff  position,  but  before 
lowering  the  flag  for  tlie  day  it  is  raised  again  to  the  peak.  On 
Memorial  Day.  May  30,  the  flag  is  displayed  at  half  staff  from 
sunrise  until  noon  and  at  full  staff  from  noon  until  sunset,  for 
the  Nation  lives  and  the  flag  is  the  symbol  of  the  living  Nation. 

(13)  When  used  to  cover  a  casket  the  flag  should  be  placed 
so  that  the  union  is  at  the  head  and  over  the  left  shoulder.  The 
flag  should  not  be  lowered  into  the  grave  nor  allowed  to  touch 
the  ground.     The  casket  should  be  carried  foot  first. 

(14)  When  the  flag  is  displayed  in  church,  it  should  be  from 
a  staff  placed  on  the  congregation's  right  as  they  face  the  clergy- 
man. The  service  flag,  the  State  flag,  or  other  flag  should  be 
at  the  left  of  the  congregation.  If  in  the  chancel,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  should  be  placed  on  the  clergyman's  right 
as  he  faces  the  congregation  and  other  flags  on  hi.s  lelt. 

(15)  When  the  flag  is  in  such  a  condition  that  It  Is  no  longer  a 
fitting  emblem  for  display,  it  should  not  be  cast  aside  or  used  In 
any  way  that  might  be  viewed  as  disrespectful  to  the  national  colors, 
but  should  be  destroyed  as  a  whole,  privately,  preferably  by  burning 
or  by  some  other  method  in  harmony  with  the  reverence  and  respect 
we  owe  to  the  emblem  representing  our  country. 

What  cautions  should  one  observe  with  resjject  to  the  flag? 

(1)  Do  not  permit  disrespect  to  be  shown  to  the  flag  of  the 
Umted  States. 

(2)  Do  not  dip  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  any  person  or  any 
thing.  The  regimental  color,  State  flag,  organization  or  institutional 
flag  will  render  this  honor. 

(2)  Do  not  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  with  the  Union 
down  except  as  a  signal  of  distref:s. 

(4)  Do  net  place  any  other  flag  or  pennant  above  or  to  the  right 
of  the  flag  of  the  Unit?d  States. 

(5)  Do  not  let  the  flag  of  the  United  States  touch  the  ground  or 
trail  in  the  water. 

(6)  Do  not  place  any  object  or  emblem  of  any  kind  on  or  above 
the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  drapery  in  any  form  whatever.  Use 
bunting  of  blue,  white,  and  red. 

(8)  Do  not  fasten  the  flag  in  such  manner  as  will  permit  it  to  be 
easily  torn. 

(9)  Do  not  drape  the  flag  over  the  hood,  top,  sides,  or  back  of  a 
vehicle  or  of  a  railroad  train  or  boat.  When  the  flag  is  displayed  on 
a  motor  car  the  staff  should  be  affixed  firmly  to  the  chassis  or 
clamped  to  the  radiator  cap. 

(10)  Do  not  display  the  fli.g  on  a  float  in  a  parade  except  from 
a  staff. 

(11)  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  a  covering  for  a  ceiling. 

(12)  Do  not  use  the  fiag  as  a  portion  of  a  costume  or  of  an 
athletic  uniform.  Do  not  embroider  It  upon  cushions  or  band- 
kerchiefs  or  print  it  upon  paper  napkins  or  boxes. 
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(13)  Do  not  put  lettering  of  any  kind  upon  the  flag. 

(14)  Do  not  u»e  the  fla?  In  ar.y  form  of  advertising  nor  fasten  ] 
an  advertising  sign  to  a  pole  from  which  the  flag  of  the  Lnlted  , 
States  U  flying.  ^  ,    , 

(151  Do  not  display,  use,  or  store  the  flag  In  such  a  manner  | 
as  will  permit  It  to  be  ea.«Uy  sollKl  or  damaged  i 

What  is  the  proper  use  of  bunting? 

Bunting  of  the  national  colors  should  be  used  for  covering  a    i 
ppe  »ker  8   desk,   draping   over   the   front   of   a   platform,    and   for 
decoration  in  general      Bunting  should  be  arranged  with  the  blue 
above,  the  white  in  the  middle,  and  the  red  below. 

What  Is  the  proper  salute  to  the  flag? 

During  the  ceremony  of  hol.sting  or  lowering  the  flag  or  when 
the  flag  is  pa.ssing  In  a  parade  or  in  a  review,  all  persons  present 
should  face  the  flag,  stand  at  attention,  and  salute.  Those  pres- 
ent in  uniform  should  rend-r  the  right-hand  salute.  When  not 
In  uniform  men  should  remove  the  headdress  with  the  right  hand 
and  hold  It  at  the  left  shoulder.  Women  should  salute  by  placing 
the  right  hand  over  the  heart.  The  salute  to  the  flag  In  the 
moving  co'umn  is  rendered  at  the  moment  the  flag  passes. 

When  tne  national  anthem  is  played  those  present  In  uniform 
should  salute  at  the  first  note  of  the  anthem,  retaining  this  posi- 
tion until  the  last  note  of  the  anthem.  When  not  in  uniform 
men  should  remove  the  headdi-ess  and  hold  it  as  in  the  salute  to 
the  flag  Women  shovUd  render  the  salute  as  to  the  flag.  When 
there  is  no  flag  displayed  all  should  face  toward  the  music. 

What  Is  the  proper  salute  when  giving  the  pledge  to  the  flag? 
Standing  with  the  right  hand  over  the  heart,  all  present  repeat 
together  the  pledge:  "I  pleice  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Rtpubllr  for  which  It  stands,  one 
Nation  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  At  the  words 
"to  the  flag"  the  right  hand  Is  extended,  palm  upward,  toward  the 
flag,  and  this  po«.ltlon  Is  held  until  the  end.  when  the  hand,  after 
the  words  "Justice  for  all."  is  dropped  to  the  side.  This  pledge 
to  the  flag  is  commonly  given  in  schools  and  full  respect  should 
be  given  by  adults  by  merely  standing  at  attention  when  the 
pledt:e  is  being  given  men  rcmovlnsj  the  headdress.  Persons  In 
unifcrm  should  give  the  nght-hand  salute. 

THE    NATIONAL    ANTHEM 

(By  Prnnrls  Scott   Key) 

Oh'  pay.  can  you  s?e  by  the  dr4wn's  early  light 

What  so  proudly  we  haild  at  the  tuiltght's  last  gleaming? 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro'  the  perilous  fight 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watchd.  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

And  the  rocket;"  r^d  g'a'-e.  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 

Gave  proof  thm'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

Oh!  sav.  does  that  SUr-Spanglcxl  Banner  yet  wave 

Oer  the  land  cf  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  thro'  the  mist  of  the  deep. 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  In  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  Is  that  which  th?  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep. 

As  It  fitfully  blow^,  half  conc-'al.*'.  half  discloses. 
Now  It  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  irlcry  reflrcted.  now  shines  on  the  stream — 
"Tls  the  Star -Spanf^Ud  Banner:  oh!  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Oh'  thus  be  It  ever  when  free  n>en  shall  stand 

Betwien  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation; 
Ble^t  with  vicfry  and  peace,  may  the  Heav'n-rescued  land 

Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  preserve  us  a  Nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  It  Is  Just, 
And  this  be  our  motto.  "In  Gcd  Is  our  trust." 
And  the  Star-Spancled  Banner  In  triumph  shall  wave 
Oer  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  heme  of  the  brave. 
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I-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  4,  1939 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
colleagues  from  ray  own  State  of  Missomi.  Mr.  Wood,  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  circulate  throughout  my  district 
reprints  of  certain  testimony  that  I  gave  recently  b.^fore  the 
HoUi>e  Labor  Committee,  in  an  attempt  to  prejudice  the 
voters  of  my  district  against  me.  I.  therefore,  feel  that  I 
owe  it  to  the  people  of  my  district  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  generally  to  invite  an  even  closer  scrutiny  of  my 
testjimony,  and,  especially,  to  the  words  of  my  colleague. 


Let  me  give  you  the  background.  Last  January  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  for  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act 
and  in  the  coiu-se  of  time  I  'siras  asked  to  testify  in  support  of 
my  bill  before  the  Labor  Committee,  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Wood]  is  a  member.  During  my  testi- 
mony the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wood]  interrogated 
me  at  some  length  regarding  my  charge  that  the  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  ordered  the  Douglas  Aircraf:  Co.  to  rehire  a 
German  alien  -vi-ith  back  pay  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Air  Corps  Act  specifically  prohibits  the  emploj-ment  of  aliens 
upon  military  aircraft. 

The  following  testimony  on  pages  219  to  222  of  the  official 
transcript  of  the  House  Labor  Committee  should  be  inter- 
esting to  every  American.  It  should  be  especially  inter- 
esting to  the  members  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars — men  who  have  fought  and  bled  for 
their  country.  As  a  past  commander  in  the  American  Legion 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I 
wish  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  buddies.  What  pos- 
sible motive  can  a  Member  of  Congress  have  to  not  only 
condcno  but  cpcnly  approve  the  action  of  the  Labor  Board 
in  ordering  a  German  alien  to  be  employed  in  making  air- 
planes for  our  Army?  I  think  the  voters  will  decide  that 
question. 

Mr.  Anderson.  According  to  your  contention,  then,  you  uphold 
the  Labor  Board  In  sending  this  alien  back  and  these  convicted 
men  back  to  work  on  these  bombers? 

Mr.  Wood.  To  that  extent  I  uphold  the  action  of  any  board  who 
has  to  do  with  the  administration  of  tills  law.  or  any  other  board 
that  may  be  .«;elecied  to  administer  this  law.  They  would  have  no 
right  to  investigate  r.s  to  the  criminal  character  of  any  employees 
In  a  plant.  And  with  that  as  an  excuse,  to  give  the  employer  the 
right  to  discriminate  against  them,  or  to  use  tho^e  employees  to 
hamper  the  organization  of  unions  and  liamper  the  normal  prog- 
ress of  an  crtcanization. 

I  wonder  'what  you  think  about  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  Do 
you  think  It  is  proper  for  them  to  have  employed  these  aliens  prior 
to  this  difficulty? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  Just  sa'd  "no";  they  were  wrong. 
Mr.  Wood    Do  you  not  think  that  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  performed  quite  an  Important  function  In  revealing  the 
fact  that  the  Dou^'Ias  Aircraft  Co..  that  Is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  constructing  airplanes  for  otir  Army,  that  has  a  contract 
with  the  Government   to  bttild  bombers  for  our   Air  Corps.  v;cre 
employing  enemy   alien.s   In   the   construction   of   those   bombers? 
Ycu  arc  blammg  the  Board  instead  of  the  Dou3:las  Aircraft  Co. 
Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  answer  that  question  now? 
Mr.  WocD.  Yes 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  say  this,  that  as  an  American  body,  this  Board, 
as  American  citizen-^,  should  not  have  ordered  the  rehiring  of 
thes3  aliens,  these  men  who  were  convicted  of  felonies,  to  go  back 
and  work  en  those  planes.  And  I  also  tell  you.  for  your  Informa- 
tl.n,  that  the  Labor  Board  did  not  bring  out  that  Information. 
It  was  the  attorneys  for  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  that  brought  it 
out.  And  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  out,  the  Labor 
Board  ordered  them  rehired  to  work  on  bombing  plants. 

Mr.  Wood  Do  j'ou  not  think  that  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
would  be  performing  quite  an  important  service  if  they  drafted 
and  Introduced  a  bill  providing  that  no  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion, ent^aged  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  for  this 
Government,  shall  employ  either  hardened  criminals  or  aliens? 
Mr.  Anderson  I  think  the  Defense  Act  sets  that  out. 
Mr.  Wooo    That  is  the  remedy,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  cannot  hire  any  of  them.     And  despite  the 
fact  that  the  law  was  violated,  the  Board  ordered  them  to  b?  rehired. 
Mr.  Wood    You  say  further  on  In  your  statement  here: 
"The  Douglas  Co.  attempted  to  follow  out  the  Air  Corps'  instruc- 
tions and  were  cited  by  the  Labor  Board  because  they  insisted  on 
a  bond  to  insure  the  good  faith  of  each  individual  worker." 
Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood  Do  you  not  think  that  Is  a  reflection  on  a  man's 
citizenship,  when  be  accepts  employment  with  an  emploj  er  and  has 
to  give  a  bond? 

Mr.  ANDFisoN.  I  think  anybody  working  on  a  Government  plane 
should  give  a  bond 

Mr   Wood.  To  insure  the  good  faith  of  his  performance? 
Mr  Anderson.  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  reflection  en  his  citlzsn- 
Ehip.    I  think  any  man  working  In  a  plant  manufacturing  bombers, 
or  a  munitions  plant,  should  give  a  bond.    I  think  it  is  imperative 
In  the  interest  of  the  defense  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Wood.  You  think  they  should  give  a  bond? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr  Wood.  You  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  anything  about  the 
Dcuglaa  Aircraft  Co  employing  aliens? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  said  that  the  Defense  Act  sets  that  out; 
and  when  they  ordered  them  discharged  under  the  Defense  Act, 
the  Board  ordered  them  rehired.  What  are  a  few  bombers  to  the 
Board? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

OF  TEXNE.SSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3,  1939 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  Important 
and  puzzling  problems  to  be  solved  by  this  or  future  Con- 
gresses is  that  of  the  replacement  or  restoration  of  tax  losses 
brought  about  through  the  piuchase  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  real  and  personal  properties  located  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  These  properties  have  always  been  assessed 
for  local  tax  purposes  and  upon  title  being  transferred  to 
the  United  States  they  immediately  become  tax-exempt. 
The  loss  of  this  revenue  has  resulted  in  throwing  out  of 
balance  the  budget  of  himdreds  of  counties,  cities,  and  school 
districts  and  even  States  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  losses. 

There  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  own  parks,  homestead  projects,  reset- 
tlement areas,  camps,  forts,  Army  posts,  reservoirs,  dam  sites, 
or  recreational  areas,  not  to  mention  post  ofiBces  and  lands 
acquired  by  the  lending  agencies  of  the  Government.  The 
proportion  of  Goverrmient  ownership  of  such  properties  is 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  every  succeeding  purchase 
is  reflected  in  the  increase  of  tax  rates  in  counties  where  the 
reduction  in  tax  aggregates  and  revenues  must  be  provided 
for. 

My  State  and  specifically  several  counties  in  my  district  are 
keenly  interested  in  this  problem,  because  experience  is  teach- 
ing them  that  it  is  a  serious  one.  In  two  of  these  coimties  the 
Government  has  purchased  over  40,000  acres  of  land  for  park 
and  recreational  pui-poses,  and  while  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
lands  was  not  great,  the  tax  revenue  wliich  they  afforded  was 
appreciable  and  is  hard  to  replace. 

Possibly  the  most  serious  loss  has  come  about  through  the 
overflow  of  fine  bottom  lands  in  connection  with  the  program 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  These  lands  constitute  the 
reservoirs  created  by  the  erection  of  dams  on  the  Termessee 
River.  TTiey  were  high-priced  productive  areas,  bought  at  an 
average  cost  of  over  $50  per  acre,  and  represented  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  tax  revenues  in  the  counties  where  they  were 
located.  They  now  belong  to  the  Authority  and  are  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  These  revenues  must  be  restored  either  by 
increasing  the  tax  rate,  reducing  county  expenditures,  or  by 
requiring  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  pay  to  the 
counties  the  lost  revenue. 

I  have  a  plan  by  which  m.ost  of  this  revenue  can  be  restored 
without  loss  or  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  adopted 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  all  of  these  counties  of 
their  tax  problem  so  far  as  lands  are  concerned.  It  will  not 
take  care  of  loss  of  revenue  brought  about  through  the  pur- 
chase of  utility  plants  and  equipment  by  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

On  January  18,  1939, 1  Introduced  a  bill  ^H.  R.  2741)  which 
seeks  to  take  care  of  all  counties  affected  by  this  program, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

When  T.  V.  A.  was  created  In  1933,  section  13  of  the  basic 
act  provided  that  5  percent  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  power 
generated  at  certain  dams  should  be  paid  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  During  the  year  1938  T.  V.  A.  received  from 
sale  of  power  in  Tennessee  nearly  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars,  and  during  the  year  1939,  after  the  properties  of 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  are  acquired,  this  income  from 
power  sales,  on  which  the  5  percent  is  to  be  paid,  will  be  vastly 
increased. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  provides  that  instead 
of  paying  the  State  of  Tennessee  the  entire  5  percent,  one- 
half,  or  2^  percent,  shall  be  paid  to  and  distributed  among 
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the  coimties  in  which  lands  have  been  acquired  by  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  until  said  2'a  percent  equals  the 
amoimt  of  taxes  which  the  counties  would  have  received  on 
the  lands.  Should  this  amount  be  InsufBcient  to  pay  all  of 
said  tax  losses,  the  total  amount  Is  to  be  prorated  among 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  each  in  tax  reve- 
nues. The  remaining  2''2  percent  is  to  be  paid  to  the  State. 
Tliis  plan  will  give  to  the  State  only  one-half  of  what  it 
now  receives,  but  will  help  the  counties  which  are  not  able 
to  restore  their  lojt  revenues.  The  loss  to  the  State  will  be 
comparatively  small,  but  the  aid  to  the  counties  will  be  very 
material. 

Under  this  proposed  plan  the  Federal  Government  pays 
no  more  than  it  is  now  obligated  to  pay.  It  is  simply  a 
reallocation  of  the  fund?  which  under  existing  law  is  now 
paid  exclusively  to  the  State. 

There  has  recently  been  introduced  by  Senator  Norms  a 
bill  which  authorizes  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  pay 
a  more  liberal  percentage  of  gross  sales  of  power  to  the  State 
and  it  in  turn  shall  redistribute  a  part  of  said  fimds  to  the 
coimties  affected.  This  method  would  likewise  go  a  long  way 
toward  assisting  the  counties,  and  I  have  no  particular  pref- 
erence for  one  method  or  another  so  long  as  we  busy  our- 
selves in  solving  this  vexing  problem. 

Senator  Norris'  bill  states  that  "it  is  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  each  State  shall  redistribute  said  payments  to 
counties  affected,"  and  this  language  I  do  not  approve.  I 
think  the  act  should  state  that  unless  the  States  by  suitable 
legislation  provide  for  a  division  of  this  money  among  the 
counties  affected,  no  part  of  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  State. 
Tills  will  protect  the  counties  and  they  are  the  ones  we  are 
seeking  to  aid.  If  the  Norris  bill  is  considered  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  along  this  line. 

In  connection  with  these  questions  we  might  also  begin 
to  think  about  making  provision  for  those  whose  property 
values  and  businesses  have  been  detrimentally  affected  by 
Government  ownership  of  property.  There  are  thousands  of 
citizens  who  are  affected  In  this  manner. 

I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  matter 
at  this  time  in  the  hope  that  all  Members  who  are  in- 
terested will  give  the  question  some  thought  and  study  be- 
tween now  and  the  reconvening  of  the  next  Congress  in 
January,  and  will  cooperate  with  those  of  us  who  are  looking 
for  a  fair  and  satisfactory  solution. 


H.  R.  7389,  Providing  for  the  Presentation  of  a 
Medal  to  Rev.  Francis  X.  Quinn  in  Recognition 
of  His  Valor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  StJN  OP  AUGUST  1,  1930 


Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ex- 
press to  the  entire  membership  my  appreciation  for  its 
consideration  and  passage  of  my  bill  (H.  R.  7389)  awarding 
to  Rev.  Francis  X.  Quinn  a  gold  medal  for  the  valor  and 
heroism  displayed  on  the  morning  of  April  2,  1939,  In  saving 
the  lives  of  two  persons  threatened  by  a  de.sperate,  hardened 
criminal.  It  is  fitting  that  this  heroic  act  by  this  good  priest 
should  be  appropriately  recognized  by  the  Congress,  and  I 
am  indeed  very  happy  to  not  only  express  my  own  apprecia- 
tion to  the  membership,  but  also  the  appreciation  of  the 
Reverend  Father  Francis  X.  Quinn,   the   recipient  of   the 
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medal,  as  expresrtd  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  August  1.  1939. 
which  is  as  follows: 

HONOR     PLEASES    FATHZH    gUINN — IIEHOIC     CTJHATl     HXABS     OF     VOTE    TO 

GRANT     HIM     MEDAL 

The  Reverend  Francis  Xavlpr  Qulnn.  curate  at  the  Church  of  the 
Guardian  An^^el.  bflter  known  as  the  Sailors  Church,  Tenth  Ave- 
nue and  Twrnty-flrst  Street,  expressed  his  surprise  and  delight 
today  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  action  a  bill  awarding  him  a  pold  n\edal  for  saving 
two  lives  last  April.  The  bill  was  Introduced  by  Representative 
MicHAix  J.  Kennedy,  of  New  York. 

Father  Qulnn.  solidly  built,  dark-halrcd.  and  39  years  old.  was 
In  the  church  on  April  2.  when  word  came  to  him  that  a  gunman 
pursuc-d  by  the  police  after  a  robbery  had  broken  Into  an  apart- 
ment and  was  holding  the  elderly  man  and  woman  who  occupied 
It  as  hostages  apalnst  the  police  followin:^  him.  The  police  got 
the  (Tunman.  whose  name  was  John  Naumo.  to  agree  to  talk  to  a 
priest,  then  sent  for  Father  Quinn. 

After  some  discussion,  he  entered  the  apartment  of  Merton  A. 
Nicholas,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  at  301  West  Twenty-second 
Street.  Naumo  was  using  Nicholas  as  a  shield  and  had  placed 
Mrs.  Nicholas  behind  him.  where  he  could  shoot  her  If  things 
broke  badly. 

Father  Quinn  talked  to  him  for  three-quarters  cf  nn  hour,  found 
that  Naumo  was  afraid  that  the  police  would  beat  him  up.  talked 
him  nut  of  this,  persuaded  him  to  hand  over  his  gun.  then  gave 
the  police  the  sign  to  capture  him.  which  they  did.  Naumo  Is  In 
Sim?  Sing,  serving  a  20-  to  40-year  term 

He  told  a  reporter  for  the  Sun  today  that  he  hrpM  that  he 
never  would  have  to  do  ano'her  Job  like  that,  though  he  would  If 
the  occasion  arcse.  Any  priest  would,  he  said.  When  he  entered 
the  apartment  he  fully  expected  to  be  shot.  Dealing  constantly 
with  seamen.  Father  Qulnn  fall.s  unccnrclously  into  the  warer- 
front  vernacular  at  times  and  he  turned  to  It  now. 

"I  thought  at  first  I  was  golnp  to  be  plugged."  he  said  frankly. 
"But,  after  15  minutes  of  talklnp,  I  began  to  think  I  had  him.  I 
knew  It  when  he  asked  for  a  smoke  and  I  tossed  over  my  cigarettes 
and  matches.  I  talked  about  his  home  and  his  parents  and.  after 
45  minutes,  he  held  out  his  gun.  butt  end  first,  and  I  took  it.  He'd 
been  scared  to  death  the  cops  wcu'.d  'give  htm  his  lumps."  I  told 
him  not  to  be  foolish,  that  the  cops  would  treat  him  all  right. 
And  they  did.  I  saw  him  whi  n  he  was  in  the  Tombs  and  he  said 
they'd  treated  him  swell.  I  was  mighty  glad  when  he  handed  me 
that  gun  and  when  the  cops,  who  had  been  sneaking  onto  the  fire 
escape,  came  In. 

"I  was  thankful  to  get  out  alive,  and  the  grace  of  God  was  Instru- 
mental In  making  it  possible." 

Father  Qulnn  said  that  he  had  been  Informed  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  his  bill,  but  that  he  never  had  expected  it  to  pass.  He  thought 
It  would  be  buned  in  committee  and  considers  It  a  very  high 
honor  that  it  received  a  favorable  vole. 


The  Cut-Over  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BATTLE  CREEK  (MICH  )   ENQUIRER  AND 

NEWS 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
to  ( xtond  by  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.>  Enquirer  and  News: 

THE  CTT-OVER  NATION 

The  National  Resources  Committee  has  beer,  surveying  tlie  situa- 
tion In  the  cut-over  timberlands  cf  northern  Michigan.  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota.  It  is  a  sorry  sight  and  the  facts  are  even  sorrier, 
but  one  wonders  if  the  National  Resources  Committee  has  confined 
Itself  to  the  broad  view  of  the  country's  problems  or  simply  looked 
In  the  one  place  and  found  the  one  thing. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  comments  in  connection  with  the  survey  that 
Government  expenditures  "have  enabled  these  people  to  survive, 
but  could  not  provide  a  satisfactory,  permanent  solution  to  their 
problem"  It  is  self-evident  that  this  is  so.  but  it  is  so  no  less  In 
the  North  than  in  the  South,  East,  and  West. 

The  suggestion  of  the  committee  is  that  long-term  loans  should 
be  provided  these  destitute  residents  of  the  barrens  left  by  timber 
removal,  the  loans  to  go  to  those  who  are  living  where  successful 
farming  could  be  carried  on.  The  others,  the  committee  feels, 
should  be  relocated. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  says,  and  many  will  agree,  that  relief  payments 
"do  not  provide  a  permanent  solution."  If  that  is  true  cf  the  tim- 
ber country.  It  is  true  elsewhere  In  the  Nation.  Relief  Is  only  a 
stopgap. 

Certainly  the  same  problem  and  the  same  question  arises  In 
every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  Nation.  Relief  Is  no  solution 
for  the  out-of-work  workman;  nor  can  he  be  moved  and  relocated, 
as  Tugwell  sought  to  move  the  drought  victims  before  the  rains 
came  again  to  the  West. 

If  the  problem  of  what  comes  after  relief  Is  to  be  met  by 
Government  loaning  and  relocating,  then  It  is  too  staggering  a 
problem  for  the  Imagination  to  calculate. 

There  could  be  a  resettlement,  however,  and  a  simple  one  at  that. 
It  wou'.d  follow  the  call  of  industry  for  help  In  the  wake  of  an 
authentic,  well-founded  business  recovery.  The  young  men  cf  the 
North,  the  South,  the  Enst,  and  the  West  would  resettle  them- 
selves and  their  families  and  the  old  folks. 

It  mi?ht  be  true  then  that  a  sympatnetlc  nation  could  find  for 
the  stranded  minority  some  better  solution  of  their  problems  than 
relief. 


The  United  Slates  Housing  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1939 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  Housinfj 
Authority  was  set  up  to  clear  slums  and  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  low-income  families,  and  with  that  objective  in 
mind  I  supported  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
and  the  amendments  thereto,  but  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  provisions  of  S.  501  to  further  amend  the  act  of  1937 
and  am  voting  against  thi.s  resolution  to  consider  it. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  say  that  the  proposed  gross 
subsidy  of  $73,000,000  will  actually  make  possible  low  rents 
not  on  $1,600,000,000  but  on  $2,220,000,000  worth  of  housing; 
that  it  will  enable  rents  in  the  51  P.  W.  A.  housing  projects 
costing  $123,000,000  to  be  brought  down  to  the  means  of  low- 
Income  families;  that  this  gross  annual  subsidy  will  at  present 
interest  rates  be  reduced  to  a  net  subsidy  of  about  $50,000.- 
000  by  an  annual  profit  on  the  Government's  total  loans; 
that  the  bill  adds  nothing  to  the  1940  Budget  or  the  na- 
tional debt;  that  the  funds  previously  made  available  are 
all  committed  and  earmarking  requests  from  all  over  the 
country  far  exceed  $800,000,000;  and  that  a  rural  housing 
program  would  be  initiated  for  ill-housed  farm  and  other 
rural  families. 

Those  who  can  see  no  good  whatsoever  in  the  bill  say  it 
will  cost  the  Government  $4,380,000,000  over  a  period  of 
60  years;  that  no  part  of  the  rent  collected  in  these  projects 
will  ever  find  its  way  to  the  Federal  Treasury;  that  munici- 
palities pay  no  part  of  the  cost  of  the  projects;  that  it  is 
not  a  low-cost  housing  proposition  as  the  average  has  been 
$4,893  per  family  unit  and  when  all  interest  charges  are 
paid  the  units  will  have  cost  an  average  of  $10,000;  that  no 
record  is  available  that  the  people  heretofore  housed  in  the 
slums  have  been  placed  in  the  new  buildings;  that  the  rural 
section  of  the  bill  would  be  more  costly  than  the  providing 
of  homes  for  farmers  under  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion; and  that  the  Housing  Authority  would  build  a  house 
on  a  small  tract  of  land  and  rent  it  to  the  farmer  for  60 
years  after  the  farmer  deeded  the  land  to  the  Authority 
although  he  would  never  own  the  home. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  both  proponents  and  opponents  have 
in  turn  exaggerated  the  benefits  and  the  disadvantages,  but 
it  is  my  behef  it  will  be  far  better  that  study  be  made  of  the 
possibility  of  inducing  idle  private  capital,  which  has  been 
estimated  at  $7,000,000,000.  to  enter  into  this  housing  problem 
and  provide  the  funds  for  construction  of  projects  in  both 
city  and  rural  districts  so  as  to  bring  about  the  needed  stim- 
ulation in  the  building  industry  and  provide  employment. 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  requires  enabling  legisla- 
tion by  the  various  States  and,  up  to  this  time,  the  legisla- 
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ture  of  the  State  of  Kansas  has  not  adopted  the  required 
legislation,  and  no  one  can  say  that  it  ever  will.  Conse- 
quently, no  direct  benefits  to  the  people  of  my  State  can  be 
derived  at  this  time,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  in 
rural  areas  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  should  now  provide  that  relief, 

If  the  Congress  erred  in  passing  the  act  of  1937  and  sub- 
sequent amendments,  we  should  admit  the  error  and  refrain 
from  making  another  of  the  same  kind.  The  title  of  the  act, 
"To  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  State  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  for  the  elimination  of  unsafe  and  insani- 
tary housing  conditions,  for  the  eradication  of  slums,  for  the 
provision  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  families 
of  low  Income,  and  for  the  reduction  of  unemployment  and 
the  stimulation  of  business  activity  •  •  •"  constitutes 
laudable  objectives,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  the  actual  oper- 
ations under  the  act  have  fallen  far  short  of  our  anticipa- 
tion; and  we  should  not  launch  this  new  and  ambitious  plan 
until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  survey  that  which  has 
been  accomplished  and  perfect  our  future  building  plans  so 
that  those  things  which  we  want  done  will  actually  be  ful- 
filled and  at  a  minimum  of  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

Proper  housin»5  and  environment  for  city  and  rural  resi- 
dents is  a  problem  of  gi'eat:st  importance,  and  so  are  the 
problems  of  payment  for  the  program,  the  use  of  private 
capital  to  accomplish  the  desired  result,  and  the  assurance 
that  the  people  whom  we  are  trying  to  aid  will  receive  the 
values  which  we  want  them  to  have  and  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  with  reluctance  voting  against  the 
resolution.  But  it  is  my  honest  and  sincere  belief  that  the 
bill  should  not  be  rushed  through  the  House  during  the  few 
remaining  days  of  this  session  and  that  we  will  be  in  much 
better  position  during  the  next  session  to  formulate  a  hous- 
ing program  that  will  more  nearly  bring  about  our  objectives 
and  be  subject  to  less  criticism. 


New  Products  Developed  Seen  As  Recovery  Basis 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4,  1939 


BUSINESS  RECOVERY  BUILT  ON  NEW  PRODUCTS  PROM  IN- 
DUSTRIAL RESEARCH  LABORATORIES — THE  SCIENCE  OP 
SYNTHETICS,  THROUGH  WHICH  NEW  SUBSTANCES  ARE 
BROUGHT  INTO  BEING  FROM  COAL,  MILK,  COTTON.  WOOD, 
FROM  WATFR  AND  THE  EI  EMENTS  OP  THE  AIR,  SEEMS  TO 
BROADEN  WITH  EACH  FORWARD  STEP 


Mr.  FENTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal. 
[Prom  the  Oregon  Dally  Journal] 

New  York. — Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation,  today  pictured  businefis  recovery  built  on  new  products 
Trom  industrial  research  laboratories. 

The  essential  elements  exist,  he  said,  for  "a  broad  and  sound 
upturn  in  economic  activity,  with  an  accompanying  promotion  of 
new  Job  opportunities." 

Re'ipased  in  advance  from  a  forthcoming  qxiarterly  report  to 
Etockholders.  Sloan's  comments  included: 

"In  air  transport  It  Is  apparent  that  we  are  just  now  entering 
upon  an  era  of  vast  opportunity  and  growth. 

Transoceanic  mail  and  passenger  flying  has  already  achieved  the 
Ftatus  of  routine  schedules,  carrying  new  social  and  commercial 
benefits  to  peoples  everywhere. 

"To  the  youth  of  today  "wings  over  the  earth'  spell  opportunity 
unparalleled. 

"Railroad  transportation,  too,  Is  moving  rapidly  into  new  ground. 
Prom  research  have  come  new  Diesel -powered  locomotives  to  speed 
up  service  and  reduce  costs.  Improved  types  of  roadbed,  the  In- 
creased use  of  air  conditioning  In  passenger  trains,  high-speed. 


light-welpht  equipment,  traffic  control  systems,  permitting  faster 
freight  schedules,  studies  In  fuel  economy,  and  many  other  develop- 
ments Indicate  a  bright  future  for  the  railroad — the  backbone  of 
our  transportation  system. 

"In  no  field  of  industrial  research  has  greater  progress  been 
made  during  the  depression  years  than  In  chemistry.  The  science 
of  synihetics.  through  which  new  substances  are  brought  Into 
being  from  ccal,  mlllc,  cotton,  wood,  from  water  and  the  elements 
of  the  air,  seenis  to  broaden  with  each  forward  step. 

"Plastics,  a  grov.'i:ig  family  of  chemically  created  materials,  are 
finding  hundreds  of  new  uses  In  Industry  and  the  home,  promoting 
job  opportunities  all  along  the  line  from  the  raw  material  tj  tha 
sale  of  the  finished  product." 


Comment  on  District  of  Columbia  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  4, 1939 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  closing  hours  of 
every  ses.sion  of  Congress  the  activities  of  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  tlie  Senate  are  attended  by  the  inevitable 
confusion  of  legislative  effort.  A  great  many  measures  are 
passed  by  both  Houses;  but  since  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
is  focused  largely  on  the  major  pieces  of  legislation,  the  so- 
called  minor  measures  escape  notice,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of 
such  measures  becomes  obscured  in  the  rush  of  business  inci- 
dent to  adjournment. 

BILLS   HAVE   MERTT 

Because  of  this  fact  and  because  some  of  these  measures 
are  deserving  of  better  legislative  memorials,  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  note  with  sincere  regret  the  Presidential  veto  of 
three  bills  concerning  the  District  of  Columbia  which  origi- 
nated in  this  body.  I  refer  to  H.  R.  3314,  entitled  "A  bill 
to  provide  shorter  hours  of  duty  for  members  of  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia";  H.  R.  5137,  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  beer  on  credit  by 
retailers  of  the  District  of  Columbia";  and  H.  R.  6834, 
entitled  "A  bill  authorizing  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  settle  claims  and  suits  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

The  Commissioners  for  the  District  of  Columbia  generally 
gave  their  approval.  Each  of  these  bills  received  a  full, 
fair,  and  impartial  consideration  in  your  Committee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  conviction  that  they  were 
of  a  beneficial  nature  for  local  government,  all  three  were 
favorably  reported  with  the  recommendation  that  they  psiss. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  likewise 
gave  its  O.  K.  before  bringing  the  measures  to  the  attention 
of  that  body.  The  House  and  the  Senate  concurred  in  the 
recommendation,  and  but  for  the  veto  of  the  President,  each 
of  these  bills  would  have  become  a  part  of  the  body  of  local 
law.  Worth  while  purposes  were  sought  in  passing  these 
bills,  and  an  extended  consideration  of  each  of  them  re- 
sulted in  the  belief  that  much  good  would  flow  from  their 
enactment. 

OTHER   CmES    ARE  LISTED 

In  view  of  an  almost  universal  sentiment  for  a  40-hour 
week  expressed  by  enactment  of  the  national  wage  and  hour 
law,  and  in  view  of  the  general  use  of  39  hours  as  the  standard 
for  the  workweek  in  the  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, your  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  60-hour 
week  for  firemen  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  eminently 
reasonable.  I  might  state  that  such  a  workweek  for  firemen, 
or  even  shorter,  is  in  effect  in  New  York,  Chicago.  Phila- 
delphia, and  practically  every  large  city  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  seem  only  right  and  proper  that  such  legislation  be 
enacted  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

With  regard  to  H.  R.  6834,  the  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  power  to  settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  logically  be  vested  in  the  most  responsible  ofBcers  of 
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the  local  government.  We  assumed  that,  by  virtue  of  their 
ofBce.  such  officers  would  at  all  times  have  the  interest  of  the 
District  at  heart,  and  that  this  additional  authority  would 
expedite  the  settlement  of  claims  which  would  otherwise 
prove  too  litigious  or  too  expensive.  Moreover,  the  plan  of 
reorganization  for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
specifically  provides  for  such  an  item,  and  in  this  light  the 
veto  of  the  bill  is  diflBcult  to  understand. 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  5137  was  not  that  the  Government 
shou'd  act  as  a  collection  agency  for  wholesalers  of  beer, 
but  rather  that  the  conduct  of  this  business,  affected  as  it  is 
with  a  public  interest,  should  be  adequately  safeguarded  to 
the  extent  that  only  financially  responsible  retailers  should 
serve  the  public  with  a  commodity,  the  distribution  of  which 
might  po.ssibly  he  open  to  abuse  through  extension  of  exces- 
sive credit.  Approximately  17  States  have  legislation  of 
this  tsrpe,  including  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio,  and  most  recently  Arkansas. 

PURPOSE  TO  AID  DISTRICT 

I  think  it  peculiarly  appropriate  that  this  explanation  of 
the  purposes  of  these  bills  be  publicly  stated  again  at  this 
time.  The  path  of  legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
is.  at  best,  never  smooth.  Throughout  the  entire  session 
the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  devoted  its 
utmost  In  time  and  energy  to  the  formulation  and  advocacy 
of  reasonable  laws  for  the  District  whose  legislative  welfare 
Is  committed  to  its  care.  It  Is  disappointing,  therefore,  that 
Its  efforts  should  be  negatived  by  Presidential  vetoes  at  the 
end  of  a  session,  particularly  marked  by  an  unusual  struggle 
for  the  enactment  of  District  of  Columbia  legislation. 


Status  and  Prospects  of  War  Referendum  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4,  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  in  my 
home  city.  Indianapolis,  there  is  Intense  agitation  over  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  city  shall  purchase  the  water  plant 
that  supplies  water  to  our  citizens.  One  of  our  great  In- 
dianapolis newspapers  Is  suggesting  that  the  way  to  decide 
the  question  honestly,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
all.  is  by  a  referendum,  when  the  citizens  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves. 

I  believe  in  the  referendum  principle  but  I  would  like  to  see 
It  apphed  to  the  higher  and  more  important  things  of  life. 
It  seems  to  me  a  ridiculous  travesty  that  while  our  people 
can  vote  on  the  election  of  a  constable  or  the  purchase  of  a 
water  plant,  they  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  most  impor- 
tant and  tragic  of  all  decisions — the  decision  that  means  the 
breaking  up  of  family  ties,  the  sundering  of  heartstrings,  and 
the  hurling  of  our  fine  young  men  into  the  bloody  chasm  of 
foreign  wars.  How  can  we  ever  explain  such  inconsistency? 
What  reason  is  there  In  right  and  justice  that  our  democ- 
racy should  stop  at  the  water's  edge?  If  our  democracy 
means  anything  at  all,  it  should  apply  not  only  in  our 
domestic  concerns  but  in  our  foreign  relations;  in  the  ques- 
tion of  sending  our  youth  into  mass  kilhngs  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; in  the  vital  decisions  which  are  to  determine  whether 
we  are  to  remain  a  free  and  independent  Nation  or  whether 
we  are  to  become  a  satellite  of  certain  great  powers  that 
would  use  us  for  their  own  ends. 

Surely  if  our  democracy  has  any  vitality  and  meaning 
whatsoever,  it  should  apply  in  such  cases  of  transcendent 
Importance,  as  well  as  in  such  relatively  minor  and  insig- 
nificant things  as  the  purchase  of  a  water  plant. 

Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  stnoggle  to  extend  the 
fiontiers  of  democracy  by  giving  the  common  people  a 
brcader  control  over  our  foreign  affairs  are  not  faint  of 
heart.    With  no  lack  of  modesty,  but  with  a  confidence  bom 


of  the  faith  that  is  within  us,  we  declare  that  the  fight  to 
give  the  people  a  right  to  vote  on  participation  in  foreign 
wars  has  only  begun. 

On  account  of  my  activity  in  behalf  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  give  the  American  people  a  right  to 
vote  on  proposals  to  participate  in  foreign  wars,  and  because 
my  name  has  become  to  a  considerable  extent  associated  with 
that  proposal  throughout  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  a  privilege 
I  can  rightfully  claim.  If  indeed  it  is  not  a  duty  enjoined 
upon  me.  to  make  a  report  on  the  status  and  prospects  of  the 
proposed  war  referendum  amendment  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

On  January  10,  1939,  I  reintroduced  my  war  referendum 

resolution  containing  the  principle  of  the  original  resolution 

first  introduced  by  me  In  Congress  in  1935.    In  the  process 

of   time    the    resolution    has   been    revised   to    conform   to 

sound,  constructive  criticism  and  in  the  form  In  which  it 

Is  now  pending,  as  introduced  by  me  in  January  last,  the 

resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Rt^solved  by  the  Senate  and  Hrmae  of  Rejyrexentatiiyes  of  the 
United  States  of  Amc-ica  in  Congress  assembled  (t^co-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article  Is 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  ConstltvUlon  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  conventions  In  three-fourths 
of  the  States  as  provided  in  the  Constitution: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  Except  in  case  of  Invasion  by  armed  forces,  actual 
or  Immediately  threatened  by  an  approaching  military  expedition, 
or  attack  upon  the  United  States  or  Its  Territorial  possessions,  of 
by  any  non-American  nation  against  any  country  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  people  shall  have  the  sole  power  by  a  natlinal 
referendum  to  declare  war  or  to  engage  In  warfare  overseas.  Con- 
gress, when  It  deems  a  national  crisis  to  cxi.st  in  conformance 
with  this  article,  shall  by  concurrent  resolution  refer  the  question 
to  the  people. 

"Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
section. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  become  operative  when  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conventions  In  the  several  States, 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posed in  this  resolution  would  not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  degree 
interfere  with  our  national  defense.  In  case  of  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, the  referendum  would  not  apply.  Our  responsibility 
under  the  Moru-oe  Doctrine  is  fully  recognized  by  the  resolu- 
tion. A  referendum  would  not  be  possible  under  this  resolu- 
tion except  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  shall  order  our  boys 
overseas  to  fight  in  foreign  wars.  It  is  my  contention  and  the 
contention  of  others  who  think  as  I  do  that  when  it  comes  to 
determining  whether  or  not  it  is  the  best  policy  to  send  our 
young  men — the  flower  of  our  manhood — to  be  slaughtered  in 
foreign  lands  those  who  have  to  suffer  and  if  need  be  to  die 
and  to  bear  the  awful  burdens  and  costs  and  griefs  of  war 
should  have  something  to  say  about  it.  That  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  think  so.  too.  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
four  carefully  conducted  Gallup  polls  have  indicated  an  enor- 
mous majority  to  be  in  favor  of  my  proposal.  It  seems  to  be 
such  a  fair  proposal,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  equality  and  justice  on  which  this  great  Nation  was 
founded,  that  I  sometimes  wonder  how  anyone  can  oppose  it. 

On  its  introduction  this  resolution  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  that  being  the  committee  to  which  all 
questions  relating  to  constitutional  amendments  are  referred. 

The  committee  has  taken  no  action  of  any  kind  on  the 
proposition.  During  the  four  and  a  half  years  my  war  refer- 
endum proposal  in  its  various  forms  has  been  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  that  committee  has  bottled  it  up  very 
successfully.  The  committee  has  decided  that  it  de.serves 
asphyxiation  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  able  chairman 
of  the  committee,  my  good  friend  Judge  Hatton  Sitmners, 
usually  so  kind  and  jovial  and  benevolent,  has  not  had  the 
faintest  sem.blance  of  a  smile  for  this  favorite  child  of  my 
dreams. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  last,  availing  myself  of  m.y 
rights  under  the  parliamentary  rules  of  the  House,  I  filed  at 
the  Clerk's  desk  a  discharge  petition  to  bring  this  resolution 
out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  before  the  House 
for  debate  and  a  vote.    Mrs.  Roosevelt,  in  her  very  interesting 
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article  on  my  proposal,  published  earlier  this  year  in  the 
Liberty  magazine,  said  that  she  would  be  willing  to  have  the 
resolution  debated,  and  that,  I  am  sure,  is  the  general  attitude 
of  fair-minded  women  and  men  throughout  the  country. 

A  proposal  that  holds  the  heart  interest  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  people  certainly  is  entitled  to  a  better  fate  than 
strangulation  in  committee.  It  should  be  brought  out  imder 
a  rule  granting  the  fullest  latitude  of  debate  and  amendment, 
and  should  then  be  voted  up  or  down  on  Its  merits.  No 
other  method  of  disposing  of  this  great,  vital  question  will 
ever  satisfy  the  American  people. 

Forty-seven  members  of  the  House,  representing  about 
12,000,000  Americans,  have  signed  the  discharge  petition  to 
secure  consideration  and  a  vote  on  this  measure.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  House  the  discharge  i>etition  will  not  become 
effective  unless  or  until  it  is  signed  by  218  Members,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  promoting  this  legislation  in  the  upper  branch  of  Congress. 

On  Sunday,  January  9,  1938,  the  steering  committee  for 
the  war  referendum  met  in  my  oflBce  in  the  House  Office 
Building  and  agreed  on  a  revision  of  the  then  pending  Ludlow 
war-referendum  resolution,  which  was  read  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  next  day  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  That  revision 
represented  the  composite  judgment  of  members  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  as  to  how  the  text  of  the  resolution  might  be 
improved. 

Personally.  I  gave  my  approval  to  this  revision,  as  did  every 
member  of  the  steering  committee.  In  principle,  it  did  not 
change  the  proposal,  but  it  did  go  further  than  the  original 
in  respect  to  placing  adequate  safeguards  arotmd  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  by  providing  that  if  any  country  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  is  attacked  by  any  non-American  nation 
the  referendum  will  not  be  invoked.  The  text  of  the  reso- 
lution presented  to  the  House  on  January  10.  1938,  by  the 
supporters  of  this  peace  amendment  was  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Except  In  case  of  attack  by  armed  forces,  actual  or 
Immediately  threatened,  upon  the  United  States  or  Its  territorial 
possessions  or  by  any  non-American  nation  against  any  country 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  people  shall  have  the  sole  power 
by.  a  national  referendum,  to  declare  war  or  to  engage  in  warfare 
overseas.  Congress,  when  It  deems  a  national  crisis  to  exist  in 
conformance  with  this  article,  shall,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
refer  the  question  to  the  people. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  become  operative  when  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conventions  in  the  several 
States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

Later  in  the  year  1938.  12  United  States  Senators  adopted 
the  exact  text  of  the  resolution,  as  quoted  above,  and  with- 
out changing  a  word,  syllable,  or  punctuation  mark,  intro- 
duced it  in  the  upper  branch  of  Congress  under  their  joint 
sponsorship. 

The  Seventy-fifth  Congress  expired  without  the  approval 
of  my  resolution  by  either  branch  of  Congress.  The  so- 
called  Ludlow  amendment  was  still  languishing  in  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when  the  gavels  pounded  out  ad- 
journment, giving  it  the  coup  de  grace.  In  the  Senate  there 
had  been  no  committee  acticn  on  the  jointly  sponsored  du- 
plicate of  the  Ludlow  House  joint  resolution. 

The  Seventy-sixth  Congress  opened  last  January  with 
dark  prospects  for  the  war  referendum,  due  to  the  uncom- 
promising opposition  of  the  naticnal  administration  and  the 
terrific  beating  the  proposal  had  received  from  powerful 
newspapers. 

The  administration  wants  no  strings  tied  to  its  authority 
in  emergencies  that  may  lead  to  war. 

For  this  point  of  view  I  have  no  criticism,  although  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  agree  that  the  people  have  no  right  to  say 
whether  or  not  their  sons  shall  be  sent  into  bloody  wars  over- 
seas arising  as  a  result  of  boundary  disputes  and  blood  feuds 
among  nations  that  have  been  warring  for  a  thousand  years 
and  that  will  be  warring  a  thousand  years  after  all  of  us  are 
dead  and  gone.    This,  I  think,  presents  a  case  where  the 


principal  and  not  the  agent  should  decide.  The  agent  is  a 
little  group  in  Washington.  The  principal  is  the  130.000,000 
people  who  comprise  the  American  Nation — the  people  who 
have  to  do  the  suffering  and  pay  the  costs  of  war. 

I  repeat  that  I  have  no  criticism  of  the  administration's 
viewpoint,  because  I  believe  its  position  is  honest,  though 
wholly  untenable  and  violative  of  fundamental  American 
rights.  But  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  quite  so 
charitable  toward  the  great  newspapers  that  have  poured 
their  vitriol  on  my  proposal.  Their  motivation  is  not  so 
altruistic. 

Every  newspaper  that  is  controlled  by  the  international 
financiers,  every  newspaper  that  is  allied  with  the  munitions 
traffic  and  with  the  ungodly  profiteers  who  wouM  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  merchandise  out  of  human  blood,  is  hell-bent 
against  allowing  the  people  to  have  anything  to  say  about 
sending  our  boys  into  the  slaughter  pens  of  foreign  countries. 

Notwithstanding  the  handicaps  and  the  forbidding  prospect, 
the  other  body  of  Congress  has  made  definite  headway  In 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  in  promoting  the  war  referendum. 
On  February  28  last  12  United  States  Senators  joined  in  re- 
introducing the  identical  Ludlow  war  referendum  resolution 
that  was  read  to  the  House  on  January  10.  1938.  The  12 
Senators  who  joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  measure  were 
La  Follette.  of  Wisconsin;  Bone,  of  Washington;  Capper,  of 
Kansas;  Clark  of  Idaho;  Cl.^rk  of  Missouri;  Donahey,  of 
Ohio;  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota;  Lunbeen,  of  Minnesota; 
Murray,  of  Montana;  Nye,  of  North  Dakota;  Shipstead,  of 
Minnesota;  and  Wheeler,  of  Montana. 

Hearings  on  this  measure  were  conducted  for  21  days, 
beginning  on  May  10  and  ending  on  May  31  last,  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
composed  of  Senator  Hatch,  of  New  Mexico,  chairman; 
Senator  Miller,  of  Arkansas;  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and 
Senator  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin.  Proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  resolution  presented  their  argiunents  ably  and  exhaus- 
tively. The  printed  hearings  are  now  available  to  all  who 
desire  to  read  them. 

The  subcommittee  put  the  decision  up  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, which  divided  on  the  proposition,  six  standing  for 
a  favorable  report  on  the  resolution  and  eight  for  an  un- 
favorable report.  To  relieve  the  impasse  it  was  agreed  to 
report  the  resolution  to  the  Senate  "without  recommenda- 
tion" and  it  is  now  on  the  Senate  calendar  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  other  branch. 

The  difference  in  viewpoints  of  great  minds  on  this  propo- 
sition is  refiected  in  the  opposite  attitudes  of  Chairman 
Sttmners,  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  Chairman 
Ashurst,  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  both  of  whom 
are  scholars  and  students  of  constitutional  affairs.  Mr.  Stjm- 
NERS  has  bitterly  contested  the  idea  of  a  popular  referendum 
on  foreign  wars.  Senator  Ashurst,  who  heads  the  Senate 
Judiciary  group,  voted  to  report  the  resolution  favorably, 
and  his  office  advises  me  that  he  will  vote  for  its  enactment 
if  it  reaches  a  show-down  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  former  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  also  voted  to  report  the 
resolution  favorably — a  rather  vivid  contrast  with  the  atti- 
tude of  his  successor  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Pittm/.n,  who  has  always  been  opposed 
to  it.  Other  Senators  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who  voted 
to  report  the  measure  favorably  were  Van  Nuys,  of  Indiana; 
Logan,  of  Kentucky;  O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming;  and  Miller, 
of  Arkansas.  All  of  these  are  able  men  and  profound  students 
of  public  affairs. 

The  next  regular  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
will  open  on  January  3  next,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  war- 
referendum  ground  already  plowed  and  harrowed.  I  shall 
hope  at  the  next  session  to  complete  my  war-referendum-dis- 
charge petition,  which  is  officially  known  as  discharge  peti- 
tion No.  4  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  I  hope  that  as 
many  Members  as  possible  will  sign  that  j)etition  at  the  pres- 
ent session,  for  the  more  signatures  we  obtain  now  the  more 
formidable  will  be  our  appeal  when  Congress  reconvenes. 
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When  January  comes  the  Senate  war-referendum  resohitlon 
will  be  awaiting  action  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  There  are 
prospects  of  very  interesting  and  important  developments  in 
respect  to  this  resolution  at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 


T.  V.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1939 

Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  owe  all  of  you.  but  most 
speciflcaliv  my  esteemed  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Rankin),  an  apology.  On  July  14  in  speaking 
for  restrictions  upon  the  New  Deal's  Soviet  Frankenstein 
T.  V.  A..  I  referred  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
Rankin  1  as  a  self -deluded  gold-brick  salesman;  but  that 
seems  to  be  my  no  means  his  major  attainment.  He  is, 
among  other  things,  a  clever  comedian. 

To  these  of  you  who  think  Jack  Benny  or  Fred  Allen  Is 
funny.  I  commend  the  efforts  of  my  colleagvie  appearing  on 
pages  3752-3753  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Note  there  the  flashmg  wit  by  which  he  devastates  my 
appeal  of  July  14  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  problem.s  created  by  T.  V.  A. 

I  then  asked  what  is  to  happen  to  the  coal  industry  in 
and  around  the  T.  V.  A.  area,  as  Mr.  Rankin's  pet  mon- 
strosity of  State  socialism  usurps  the  market  for  five  and 
three-fourths  million  tons  of  coal.  I  asked  what  the  loss 
of  revenue  will  mean  to  the  railroads  formerly  transporting 
that  coal,  and  what  is  in  the  future  for  the  thousands  of  coal 
miners  and  railroad  men  whose  jobs  will  be  destroyed. 

I  wanted  to  know  how  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions  are  to  make  up  the  three  and  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  tax  revenues  which  were  lost  upon  the  sale 
of  those  Tennessee  utility  properties,  and  who  will  repay 
the  annual  loss  at  the  Treasury  for  the  one  and  one-fourth 
million  dollars  which  those  companies  annually  paid  in 
Federal  taxes. 

I  particularly  would  hke  to  know  whether  the  seriously 
affected  counties  in  Tennessee.  Georgia,  and  Alabama  are 
actually  to  be  destroyed  as  political  units,  or  whither  Con- 
gress will  be  expected  to  underwrite  their  defaulted  bond 
Issues  and  adopt  them  as  public  wards  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense.  Previously  I  said  that  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
the  taxable  valuation  in  some  counties  is  being  destroyed 
by  T.  V.  A.  Since  that  time  I  am  informed  that  the  losses 
in  some  instances  actually  run  as  high  as  60  or  70  percent. 

Since  the  answer  is  footless  levity,  we  may  presume  that 
the  solution  of  these  grave  problems  will  follow  the  cus- 
tomary addled  New  Deal  pattern.  We  will  be  expected  to 
buy  our  way  cut  of  each  succeeding  jam  as  it  develops,  just 
as  we  have  finished  paying  out  sixty -five  and  one-half  mil- 
hon  dollars  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  reimburse  the 
owners  of  the  Tennessee  utility  companies  whose  properties 
T.  V.  A.  has  destroyed  and  confiscated.  If  we  destroy  the 
coal  industry  or  the  railroads,  just  send  the  taxpayers  the 
bill.  If  that  puts  a  few  hundred  thousand  more  citizens  on 
relief,  just  hike  the  relief  appropriations.  If  we  destroy 
several  counties  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  let  the  rest  of  the 
country  assume  their  obligations  and  pay  their  way  in  the 
future. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin!  is.  as  usual, 
confused  when  he  speaks  of  T.  V.  A.  distributing  its  blessings 
In  the  rural  sections  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  T.  V.  A.  is 
merely  the  device.  We  in  Congress  are  the  disbursing  agents, 
and  the  people  of  Indiana  and  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
on  the  paying  end  of  another  gigantic  New  Deal  charity 
enterprise. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  RankinI  is  even 
confused  as  to  the  principal  recipients.    The  little  fellows  and 


the  underprl\'ileged  are  getting  a  few  crumbs,  It  Is  true;  but 
the  real  gravy  is  going  to  the  biggest  kind  of  big  business,  the 
Aluminum  Corporation  of  America,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co., 
and  Victor  Chemical  Corporation,  who  are  buying  T.  V.  A, 
power  much  cheaper  than  they  can  generate  it  right  in  their 
own  plants. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin]  also  com- 
pletely sidesteps  the  question  of  honesty  in  T.  V.  A.  accounting 
methods.  In  fact  no  new  dealer  yet  has  had  a  word  of 
defense  to  offer  for  the  fact  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  challenged  some  18.000  different  items  on  the 
record. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  fMr.  Rankin]  praises  these 
so-called  benevolences,  and  infers  that  only  under  T.  V.  A.  are 
such  things  possible.  But  we  have  managed  to  do  away  with 
a  few  wash  boards,  kerosene  lamps,  and  other  forms  of 
drudgery  and  inconvenience  in  Indiana.  In  fact,  we  have 
built  more  miles  of  rural  power  lines  in  Indiana  alone  than 
has  been  built  in  the  entire  T.  V.  A.  area,  which  is  easily  three 
times  the  size  of  our  State.  There  is  this  significant  differ- 
ence: My  people  and  the  people  of  other  regions  outside  the 
Tennessee  Valley  are  paying  the  freight  for  every  development 
In  that  area.  But  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  say  that  in 
Indiana  we  are  paying  for  our  improvements  with  our  own 
money.  We  have  not  fotmd  it  necessary,  and  I  hope  we  never 
will  find  it  necessary  to  ask  any  one  else  to  contribute  to  our 
well-being. 

I  am  moved  to  confess  an  increasing  interest  in,  and  re- 
spect for  my  esteemed  colleague,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has 
the  New  Deal  faults  of  not  being  able  to  get  his  feet  on  the 
ground  and  recognize  a  hard  fact  when  he  meets  it  face  to 
face.  He  is  doing  his  best  to  show  me  that  if  you  can  just 
be  funny  enough,  you  can  avoid  the  laws  of  arithmetic  and 
economics.  He  has  also  taught  me,  a  brash  newcomer  to 
these  Halls,  some  amazing  things  about  the  acoustic  prop- 
erties of  our  Capitol  Buildings.  I  simply  did  not  realize, 
until  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin]  demon- 
strated it  to  me,  that  laughter  and  applause  fiowing  from  an 
imaginative  pen  in  his  office  in  suite  358  of  the  old  House 
Office  Building  could  be  so  amazingly  amplified  without  the 
benefit  of  our  microphones  here  on  the  fioor  that  they  could 
be  made  to  resound  through  this  Chamber  and  record  them- 
selves in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  they  did  in  this 
instance. 

That  is,  I  admit,  a  neat  trick.  It  is  almost  as  good.  In 
fact,  as  some  of  the  New  Deal  hccus-pocus  that  goes  on  In 
the  operation  of  the  T.  V.  A. 


Philippine  Planters  Should  Get  Their  Fair  Share 
of  l*rofits  Reaped  by  Foreign  Sugar  Interests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4,  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    PORFIRIO    U.    SEVILLA,    PUBLISHER 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  our  own  inter- 
est in  the  matter  as  an  important  part  of  our  daily  food,  and 
also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  sugar  industry, 
I  deem  it  only  right  that  we  should  give  some  consideration 
to  that  factor  of  the  Philippine  economy. 

In  the  following  article  Mr.  Porfirio  U.  Sevllla,  publLsher  of 
the  Philippine-American  Advocate,  fighting  for  the  Filipino 
planters,  comprising  25,000  planters  with  a  million  laborers 
and  their  families  behind  them,  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  only 
just  and  proper  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  give 
to  these  people  the  rights  enjoyed  by  and  protected  for  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.   Since  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
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islands  is  so  closely  integrated  with  that  of  the  mainland,  it 
Is  only  proper  that  the  administration  should  look  into  these 
facts,  and  that  it  should  draw  up  from  the  plan  in  the  article 
below  some  plan  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Filipino  planters 
and  laborers  of  the  medium  and  the  small  independent  sugar 
centrals. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration a  statement  made  by  Porfirio  U.  Sevilla,  promi- 
nent publisher,  which  is  based  on  his  close  contact  with  his 
own  people  and  his  studies  of  their  problems : 

RzvoLxmoN  OR  Square  Deal  for  the  Philippine  Sugar  Planters 
(By  Porfirio  U.  SevUla,  Publisher) 

Unless  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  move 
Bpeedlly  to  Investigate  the  clouds  hanging  over  the  sugar  industry 
at  the  Philippines,  as  over  the  sugar  Industry  of  the  United  States, 
and  protect  the  planters  against  monopolists,  the  great  sugar  indus- 
try of  the  Philippines  may  end  in  a  revolt  or  else  starvation  for 
thousands  of  f:imUies. 

The  present  dictatorship.  In  which  monopoly  married  to  a 
political  machine  threatens  the  economic  and  even  the  political 
rights  of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the  Pacific,  must  be 
placed  under  the  flag  and  Constitution  and  the  administration  of 
the  United  States  without  delay,  If  the  Philippines  are  to  be  saved 
from  widespread  popular  revolt 

It  is  the  old  story  of  Spanish  domination,  today  as  40  years  ago. 

It  is  the  old  history  of  Spanish  domination  which  the  world  has 
witnessed    in    Mexico. 

Think  of  this,  you  who  descended  from  the  patriots  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  1776: 

Ninety  percent  of  our  soil  fitted  for  agriculture  Is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  same  Spanish  landlords  or  their  corpxirate  heirs, 
who  dominated  our  soil  through  the  nineteenth  century  tintll  the 
shot  fired  by  Admiral  E>ewey  in  1898. 

More  than  90  percent  of  our  sugar  Industry  Is  a  monopoly  In 
Spanish  or  other  foreign  lands  who  grind  the  labor  of  the  Filipino 
down  to  the  pittance  of   15  to  30  cents  for  the   long  days  toil. 

The  Philippine  government,  controlled  by  Spanish  landlords  and 
Industrial  monopoly,  exercising  executive,  legislative,  and  Judiciary 
powers,  dominates  the  people  and  maintaln.«!  a  system  of  feudalism 
worthy  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

And  such  conditions  as  these  perpetuated  under  the  American 
flag  and  Constitution,  conditions  said  to  be  less  humane  than 
under  fascism  in  Italy,  nazl-lsm  In  Germany,  or  even  communism 
in  Russia.  Indeed,  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  history  of  Spanish 
dictatorship  in  Mexico,  two  generations  ago,  in  order  to  find  a  true 
picture  of  the  Spanish  landlord  regime  which  today  is  crushing 
the  sugar-growing  industry  of  the  Philippines. 

What  is  the  remedy? — you  ask. 

It  Is  very  simple — so  plain  and  simple  that  any  American  citi- 
zen (except  a  sugar  monoj>olist  or  landlord  agent)  can  see  the 
remedy  by  opening  his  eyes  long  enough  to  read  this  brief  text. 

1.  Let  Congress  amend  existing  acts  so  as  to  give  the  sugar 
Industry  of  the  Philippines  the  same  protection  of  wholesome  laws 
that  are  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  and  small  Industries  of  the 
United  States. 

2  Let  the  United  States  see  that  there  is  Installed  In  the 
Philippines  a  sugar  administration  that  recognizes  the  rights  of 
Filipinos  on  a  basis  of  equahty  with  other  citizens  under  the 
American  flag. 

3.  Let  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  take  control  of  our  lives  and  liberty,  our  in- 
dustries and  our  homes,  from  the  ruthless  grasp  of  a  Spanish 
dictatorship  and  a  Spanish  monopoly,  and  give  the  16.000.000 
Filipino  men.  women,  and  children  the  same  enlightened  and 
humane  goverrmient  that  elsewhere  prevails  under  American  ad- 
ministration. 

4.  Save  the  people  of  the  Philippines  from  a  ruthless  grasp  far 
less  humane  and  far  less  Just,  than  that  from  which  American 
patriots  rebelled  150  years  ago.  Take  the  heel  of  the  Spanish 
conqueror  and  his  political  agents  from  off  our  necks.  Save  us 
from  the  Quezon  Spanish  monopoly.  Save  us  from  the  serfdom  of 
Spanish  landlords.  Save  us  from  the  political  machine  which 
grinds  our  industry. 

SUGAR    INDUSTRY 

The  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands  Is  op)erated  be- 
tween the  mills  and  the  planters.  There  are  three  classifications 
of  centrals — the  big  ones,  the  medium,  and  the  small. 

The  biggest  centrals  are  controlled  by  Spaniards  and  foreigners, 
namely,  the  Elizaldcs,  Tabacalera,  Ossorrio.  and  Soriano  Interests. 
The  medium  and  the  small  ones  are  owned  by  a  few  small  inde- 
pendent native  Filipinos  with  the  support  of  the  Philippine 
planters. 

SPANISH    CONTROL 

There  are  at  least  20  sugar  centrals  in  the  islands,  13  of  these 
being  controlled  by  Spanish  foreign  interests. 

The  sugar  administrator  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  under  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act  as  embodied  under  the  constitution  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  should  exercise  a  proportional  allocation  of 
interest  between  the  sugar  centrals  and  the  planters  according  to 
the  classification  of  the  centrals.  We  propose  a  schedule  of  65 
percent  for  the  planter  and  35  percent  for  the  centrals  in  those 
classified   as   "big"   centrals;    the   planters  share   in  the   medium 


class  should  be  60  p>ercent  and  the  centrals  40  percent,  and  of  the 
small  class — a  50-50  basis.  This  schedule  would  greatly  enhance 
the  security  of  the  native  Philippine  planter  and  also  insure  a 
greater  share  of  the  profits  being  kept  in  the  Islands. 

Today  the  United  States  Treasury  reports  that  It  holds  $83,- 
673.000  to  the  credit  of  the  Philippines.  Today  the  excise  taxes 
on  coconut  oil  and  the  sugar  excise  taxes  together  3rleld  something 
like  $25,000,000  to  the  credit  of  the  Filipino  people.  Listen  to  our 
plea — do  not  deliver  these  millions  (nearly  $100,000,000)  to  the 
dictatorship  and  its  monopolists?  Held  to  the  credit  of  the  Fili- 
pino people,  let  these  millions  go  to  the  Filipino  planters  by  such 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  most  Just  to  all. 

These  millions  should  never  be  delivered  over  to  a  Spanish 
monopoly  and  Its  political  agents  to  further  strengthen  their 
strangle-hold  on  the  sons  of  the  soil.  Planned  by  a  beneficent 
United  States  Government  for  the  future  welfare  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  hard-working  people,  let  these  funds  go  where  they 
Justly  should  go— for  the  salvation  of  the  people  and  their  In- 
dustry. 

According  to  the  Honorable  Fred  L.  CRA^^TORD  In  a  speech  before 
the  House  regarding  bill  H.  R.  7096.  Representative  Crawford 
charged  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  of  misusing  these  funds  In  such  a  manner  as  not 
provided  by  act  of  Congress,  which  Is  aimed  to  benefit  the  Philip- 
pine economy  until  Philippine  independence  is  granted,  par- 
ticularly for  the  Philippine  industry — the  Filipino  planters.  Rep- 
resentative Crawford  said : 

"Under  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  and  other  acts  since 
approved  we  had  up  to  June  30  1939,  made  avaUable  some  $82,- 
573.000  for  the  Philippine  treasxiry.  We  are  providing  for  the 
Philippine  treasury  on  the  coconut-oil  excise  tax  and  the  sugar 
excise  tax.  in  round  figures,  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven 
million  dollars  annually.  If  you  will  read  the  bill  carefully  you 
will  find  language  to  the  effect  that  when  this  money  is  made 
available  over  there  they  shall  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
trenching Philippine  economy  to  meet  world  conditions  after  they 
have  received  their  independence.  When  Dr.  Sayre  was  before  the 
committee — and  he  was  the  only  witness  we  heard  and,  of  course,  he 
supported  the  bill — I  asked  him  for  certain  figures,  and  a  state- 
ment covering  certain  acts  taken  by  the  Philippine  Legislature 
looking  to  the  disposition  of  these  funds.  If  you  want  an  eye 
opener,  read  the  extension  of  remarks  where  I  shall  include  this 
statement  I  hold,  furnished  me  by  the  State  Department,  and 
which  I  received  directly  from  Mr.  Jacobs.  Read  what  is  being 
done  with  this  excise-tax  fund.  Then  make  up  your  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  funds  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
constructively  recasting  Philippine  economy  to  meet  conditions 
after  independence  is  granted. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the  statement 
in  the  Record  at  thi.<'  point. 

"The  Speaker.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"There  was  no  objection. 

Disposition  of  the  coconut-oil  excise  tax  funds  by  the  Philippine 

authorities 

1.  To  replenish  "the  current  surplus  of  the  general 

fund  proper  by  transferring  thereto  from  the 
coconut-oU  excise  tax  the  sum  of  ^26 ,840 .000, 
which  is  the  total  of  the  extraordinary  ap- 
propriations that  have  been  authorized  from 
Uie  general  fund  proper,"  from  President 
Quezon's  budget  message,  dated  Oct.  30, 
1937.  page  5,  Philippine  budget  for  1938 r26.  840,  000.  00 

2.  Subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  ManUa  Rail- 

road (owned  by  the  Philippine  Government) 
and  restoration  and  replacement  of  sinking- 
fund  investment  in  the  Manila  Railroad  Co. 
and  in  Philippine  Railway  Co,  bonds,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  seventh  endorsement,  dated 
Dec.  3,  1937,  by  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines on  Philippine  Act  No.  3116,  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  endorsements,  dated  Dec  16,  1937, 
on  PhUlpplne  Act  No  3227,  and  in  the  monthly 
report  of  the  auditor  general  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  January  1938 3,369,522.50 

3.  For  the  construction,  reconstruction,  improve- 

ment, alteration,  repair,  extension,  and 'or 
completion  of  elementary-school  buildings  in 
the  Philippines.  Commonwealth  Act  No.  240, 
approved  Dec.  8.  1937.  pp.  377-407  of  Official 
Gazette,  dated  Feb.  19,  1938 5,050,000.00 

4.  Annual  grant  to  the  city  of  Manila  for  the  con- 

struction of  public  imprcvements.  Common- 
wealth Act  No.  242,  shown  as  "payable  from 
the  coconut-oil  exrlse-tax  fund"  in  the 
monthly  report  of  the  Philippine  auditor 
general  for  January  1938 1,000.000.00 

8.  Various  items  relating  to  reforestation,  division 
of  public  lands,  research  activities,  and  public 
health.  General  Appropriation  Act  for  1938, 
No.  245,  approved  Dec.  17,  1937.  sec.  6.  p.  631, 
Official  Gazette,  dated  Mar.  3,  1938 1,  037,  748.  00 

6.  Appropriation  for  acquisition  of  home  sites  in 
large  landed  estates.  Commonwealth  Act  No. 
260.  approved  Apr.  18,  1938,  p.  1267,  Official 
Gazette,  dated  May  21,  1938 2.000.000.00 
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1.000.000.00 


88.638.  100.00 


Disposition  of  the  coconut-on  excite  tax  funds  by  the  Philippine 

authorities — Continued 

7.  Varlcms  Itenas  rclatinR  to  reforestation,  survey 

of  public  lands,  research  activities,  and  public 
health.   General   Appropriation   Act   for    1939, 
No.   300,   sec.    5,    approved    June   9,    1938.   pp. 
3319  3442.  OOclal  Gazette,  dated  Dec.  17,  1938. 

8.  Reforestation  and  affore-^tatlon.  Commonwealth 

Act  No  304,  approved  June  9.  1938,  pp. 
2438-2427,  Official  Gazette,  dated  Sept.  20 
1938. 

9.  Certain  public  works,  consisting  chleSy  of  the 

construction  of  public  buildings,  drainage, 
and  sanitation  for  the  city  of  Manila,  na- 
tional and  city  roads,  flood  control,  sea-pro- 
tection works,  bridges,  etc..  Commonwealth 
Act  No  330,  approved  June  18,  1938,  pp. 
2533  2585.  Official  Gazette,  dated  Sept.  29, 
1938 

10.  For    reimbursement    of    amount    appropriated 

under  Act  No.  3932.  passed  Nov  29.  1932. 
from  Irrigation  bond  funds  under  Act  No. 
2940.  approvtd  Aug.  23.  1938.  by  Common- 
wealth Act  No.  369.  p.  2909,  Official  Gazette, 
dated    Nov.    1.    1938 

11.  For  leasing  landed  estates.  CommonwerJth  Act 

No  378.  approved  Aug  23.  1938.  p.  2982. 
Official  Gazette,  dated   Nov.   8.   1938 

12.  Revolving   fund    for    loans    to   provinces,    mu- 

nicipalities, and  cities,  for  building  markets 
and  waterworks.  Commonwealth  Act  No  403, 
approved  Sept.  13  1938,  p.  2163,  Official 
Gazette,   dated   Nov.    26.    1938 

13.  For  an  agronomical  survey  of  the  Philippines. 

Commonwealth  Act  No.  418.  approved  May 
22.    1030' 

14.  To    provide    for    reforestation    and    aflores-ta- 

tlon.  Commonwealth  Act  No.  436.  approved 
May  31.   1939' 

15.  To  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  University  of 

the  Philippines  to  a  site  outside  the  city  of 
Manila.  Commonwealth  Act  No.  442.  approved 
June  3.   1939 


4,  800,  000.  00 
1,500.000.00 

10.000,000.00 

250.00.  00 

1.000.000.00 

17,  500.  000.  00 


Total-. *  165,  071.  295.  50 

'  In  all  cases  where  there  ar"  no  citations  to  the  Official  Gazette, 
the  s(;urce  of  Information  has  been  some  report  of  the  United 
States  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Printed 
copies  of  the  Official  Gazette  have  only  been  received  up  to  June 
13.    1939 

» Copies  of  the  acts  p.isscd  by  the  National  Assembly  In  1939 
have  not  been  received  so  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  prepare  an 
accurate  list  of  all  those  appropriations  the  payment  of  which 
might  be  authorized  out  of  the  excise-tax  proceeds. 

Although  the  total  amount  of  the  excise-tax  proceeds  known 
to  have  been  appropriated  Is  approximately  M65.0OO.0OO,  or  »82.- 
500.000,  the  actual  amount  which  the  Philippine  authorities  have 
had  set  up  In  demand  deposits  in  the  United  States  to  cover  these 
appropriations  Is  only  f7C.000.000.  or  $38.000  000.  out  of  total  col- 
lections from  Augtist  1934  through  June  30.  1939.  available  for 
remlttiince  to  the  commonwealth  government,  amounting  to 
f  165.147.931.40.  or  $82,573,965.70.  The  actual  amount  spent,  there- 
fore, does  net  exceed  $38,000,000  and  must  be  less  than  this,  as 
some  of  these  demand  deposits  and  all  of  the  time  deposits  are 
still  In  the  United  States. 

"Mr.  CRAwroan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  further  advised  by  Mr. 
Jacobs,  of  the  State  Department,  that,  roughly,  $3,000,000  have 
been  loaned  to  the  National  Development  Co.  of  Manila  for  the 
purchase  of  the  steamship  Mayan  from  the  Dollar  Steamship  Co. 
representatives  and  two  sugar  refineries  located  In  the  city  of 
Manila.  If  this  be  true.  It  Is  certainly  In  order  to  assume  that 
these  Government-owned  refineries  will  in  the  future  compete 
with  the  fields  and  mills  owned  by  the  people  here  In  the  United 
States.  These  are  additional  reasons  for  a  thorough  Inquiry  Into 
the  use  of  all  of  these  funds." 

Non. — A  peso  {t)  is  equal  to  about  50  cents  of  American  money. 

— ^  Mr.  Sevilla  continues: 

Let  me  a.sk  you — you  who  sit  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — was  It  not  your  distinct  aim,  both  In  the  Jones-Costlgan 
Act  and  in  the  Tydlngs-McDu9ie  Act,  to  give  us  an  administration 
In  the  interests  of  the  entire  sugar  Industry,  the  planter  as  well 
as  the  Industrial  monopoly?  Did  you  not  aim  to  protect  our 
peoDle?  Was  It  ever  your  will  to  deliver  us.  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  a  monopoly  entrenched  In  dictatorial  political  power? 

Has  It  not  been  always  your  aim,  first  and  last,  to  do  for  the 
Philippines  and  the  Filipino  workmen  and  small  Industries  abso- 
lute Justice  and  final  liberty? 

And  that  Is  all  we  ask  today — namely,  to  carry  ou*  the  humane 
policy  that  ba«  characterized  your  40  years  of  American  adminis- 
tration, and  ptirsiM  that  policy  to  the  end:  not  to  preach  Justice 
and  liberty  and  xhen  desert  us  to  our  oppressors,  but  to  practu:e 


justice  and  insure  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  one  of  our 
greatest  Industries  from  demolition. 

It  is  your  right,  it  is  your  duty  up  to  July  4,  1946.  to  carry  your 
principles  of  humane  government  Into  practice.  Do  It  In  your  own 
way.  of  course.  Do  It  In  the  way  you  are  now  doing  In  the  United 
States  Is  all  we  have  to  suggest.  If  you  have  better  plans  than 
are  here  suggested,  a  simpler  way  of  securing  Justice  and  fair 
administration,  we  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  cooperate. 

It  seems  such  a  plain  and  simple  thing — to  perhaps  au- 
thorize your  great  Department  of  Agriculture  to  extend  its 
protective  arm  for  our  salvation — that  we  are  suggesting 
that.  One  word  granting  such  authority  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — and  the  rest  is  a  plain  road  to  a  just  end. 

This  is  our  prayer:  Continue  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
the  high  aims  that  have  marked  your  career  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  the  past  40  years.  Adapt  your  policy,  outlined  in 
your  congressional  acts  of  many  years,  to  meet  present 
conditions  and  future  development.  And,  finally,  save  a 
great  industry  and  a  patriotic  people  from  conditions  paral- 
leled only  in  the  feudal  regime  of  the  Mexican-Spanish 
dictatorship  of  generations  past. 

We  look  to  you — our  sugar  industry  looks  to  you — our 
workers  look  to  you — our  landless  people  look  to  you  for 
true  independence  from  our  oppressors,  as  your  fathers 
looked  to  the  flag  of  independence  for  salvation  in  the 
days  now  long  gone  by.    And — act  immediately! 


Investigate     the     Jefferson    National     Expansion 
Memorial  in  St.  Louis  and  Save  $30,000,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4,  1939 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress,  before 
It  adjourns,  should  authorize  an  investigation  to  be  made 
into  the  unlawful  spending  of  $6,750,000  appropriated  for 
relief,  work  relief,  and  the  building  of  useful  projects,  which 
was  diverted  by  Executive  order  for  a  huge  real-estate 
unloading  scheme  in  St.  Louis,  known  as  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial. 

Congress  has  never  directly  or  indirectly  appropriated  one 
^cent  toward  this  project.  As  the  Members  all  know,  St. 
Louis  now  has  a  beautiful  memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 
A  second  memorial  will  be  an  ambiguity,  and.  make  no  mis- 
take, its  building  will  be  interpreted  as  a  political  maneuver 
to  hold  together  the  tottering  forces  of  Democracy  in  St. 
Louis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  repeat,  after  4  years  of  careful  study 
and  after  consulting  with  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
this  promotional  scheme,  in  my  opinion,  the  use  of  $6,750,000 
of  Federal  relief  funds  for  this  memorial  monstrosity  is 
illegal  because: 

(1)  Congress  has  never  appropriated  that  particular 
money  for  that  particular  memorial. 

(2)  The  President  was  without  power  to  allocate  relief 
funds  from  the  act  of  1935,  as  he  expressly  tried  to  do, 
namely  for  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Historic  Sites 
Act.  and  could  use  it  only  for  relief  and  work  relief  on  useful 
public  projects  not  provided  for  by  any  specific  act. 

(3)  Congress  has  not  only  not  made  any  appropriation 
for  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Historic  Sites  Act,  but 
expressly  provided  in  the  act  itself  that  no  indebtedness 
should  be  incurred  to  bind  the  United  States,  and.  still  later, 
in  April  of  this  year,  refused  to  reapproprlate  the  $6,750,000 
to  the  purposes  of  that  act,  so  even  assuming  that  the  money 
was  lawfully  allocated  to  such  purpose  In  the  first  Instance, 
this  action  by  Congress  evidences  the  purpose  and  intent 
that  the  funds,  should,  and  they  did.  therefore  lapse  oa 
June  30,  1939.  as  an  unused  appropriation. 
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(4)  The  payment  of  the  bulk  of  the  money  Into  the  regis- 
try of  the  court  in  St.  Louis  will  not  avail,  because,  so  long 
as  it  remains  in  the  custody  and  under  control  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency,  it  has  not  been  expended. 

(5)  There  has  been  no  executed  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land  because,  as  expressly  recited  in  the  condemna- 
tion statute  under  which  the  National  Park  Service  is  pro- 
ceeding, there  has  been  no  money  "specifically  appropriated" 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  memorial  in  St.  Louis — the 
money  was  appropriated  for  relief  and  work  relief  on  useful 
public  projects — projects  not  contemplated  by  the  Historic 
Sites  Act,  to  which  the  President  has,  in  the  face  of  the 
Attorney  General's  adverse  opinion,  attempted  to  apply  the 
fimd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dozens  of  St.  Louis  businessmen  are  now 
being  literally  driven  out  of  business  by  the  progressive 
efforts  of  the  National  Park  Service  to  build  this  memorial 
solely  on  the  flimsy  legal  authority  of  a  questionable  Execu- 
tive order. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  the  fact  that  if  this  memo- 
rial is  allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  then  we  may  some  day 
expect  an  Executive  order  designating  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River,  an  historic  site,  and  may  some  day 
be  called  on  to  T^Teck  and  destroy  all  the  buildings  on  lower 
Manhattan  Island  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  bankers 
and  real-estate  promoters  of  New  York  City,  who  after 
hundreds  of  years  of  peaceful  occupancy,  may  want  to  unload 
their  holdings  onto  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  we  should  investigate  this 
memorial  now.  The  job  could  be  delegated  to  the  committee 
now  investigating  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  In 
connection  with  this  investigation  we  ought  to  also  investi- 
gate otlier  matters  in  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  to  discover  why 
after  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  this  State,  the  people 
are  in  need  of  more  relief  today  than  they  were  several  years 
ago.  Tlie  building  of  this  memorial  will  drive  many  em- 
ployers out  of  business  and  further  complicate  the  relief 
situation.  In  St.  Louis  particularly. 

Let  us  not  be  blinded  to  facts — those  in  St,  Louis  who 
clamor  for  meat  and  bread  are  being  tossed  a  stone  instead. 


You  Pay  the  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1939 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  latest  figures  reveal  that 
there  are  more  than  25,000,000  people  on  relief  of  one  kind 
or  other.  This  means  that  out  of  every  five  people,  four 
of  them  are  not  only  paying  their  own  way  but  the  way  of 
an  additional  person  as  well. 

There  are  more  than  10,000,000  willing  workers  out  of  Jobs. 

The  national  debt  will  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  approach  $45,000,000,000 — forty-five  thousand  million 
dollars,  if  you  prefer.  A  special  group  of  brilliant  New  Deal 
spenders  has  been  appointed  to  devise  new  methods  of  taxa- 
tion so  as  to  get  more  money  for  the  spenders. 

It  is  high  time  we  ask  ourselves  who  is  going  to  pay  the 
taxes  that  must  be  collected  in  order  to  not  only  retire 
the  national  debt  but  provide  the  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  per  year  interest  on  the  national  debt,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ten  billion  or  more  required  for  Government  run- 
ning expenses  each  year. 

President  Roosevelt  says  "taxes  are  paid  In  the  sweat  of 
every  man  who  labors  because  they  are  a  burden  on  produc- 
tion and  are  paid  through  production."  Someone  bas 
figured  out  that  if  a  patch  was  put  on  a  pair  of  overalls 
lor  every  tax  xh&t  the  overall  bad  to  pay  there  would  be 


more  than  100  patches.  Tbe  workers  wear  the  overalls  so 
the  workers  pay  the  taxes.  If  that  is  so,  then  every  Wyo- 
ming citizen  can  well  afford  to  study,  and  study  carefully, 
the  following  table  because  it  shows  what  part  of  the  na- 
tional debt  each  property  owner  owes.  The  table  Is  broken 
down  into  counties  and  also  a  few  cities.  If  any  individual 
wants  to  know  exactly  what  he  owes  just  look  up  the  old 
tax  receipt  and  do  a  little  figuring  and  you  wiU  find  your- 
self plenty  discouraged. 


Wyoming 

Albany. 

Bip  Horn 

Cainpbell 

Tarhon 

I'onverse 

Crook 

Fnmont 

Gashen 

Hot  Springs.. 

John'son 

Laramie 

Lincoln 

N'airona 

Niobrara 

Park 

Platfp 

Pheridan 

Sublettf 

Sweetwater... 

Teton 

I'inla 

Washakie 

Weston 


Popula- 
tion 


22S.  Sfi5 


12.041 

11.222 

6,720 

11.3*11 

7.  145 

6.333 

10. 4110 

11.7.'i4 

6.476 

4.«1« 

36,845 

10.8i>4 

24.272 

4,723 

8,207 

9.695 

16,875 

1.944 

18.165 

2,a»3 

6.67i 

4.109 

4,673 


Ass»«:<*d 

valuutir'n 

for  193S 


$32S.: 


,340 


Kational    IPrrrmtof 
debt  on  per  I  assc^jied 
capita  t>asl5     value 


23. 14.1.  848 
11.8.VI.  121 

8.  i:v.i.  240 
2.1.  741.  «H 
15.  4H6.  .521) 

4.  9!«.  347 

12.  aw.  ifiii 

13.  H.'v\  047 
6. 8C2.  276 
6..V<'l,r<2 

31.27:1,239 
1%  828,  476 
32.  809.  605 

9,  54y. »«,', 
11.339.873 
12,801,218 
19,  fi  19,  795 

4,  478.  779 
37, 075.  445 

2.416.  13:4 
12.519.034 

6.  030.  435 

6,  345,  274 


$S1. 654. 530 


4. 3.18. 842 
4. 062.  .•564 
2.  4."?2.  n40 
4.  l'.J3,.M2 

2.  «;«■.,  490 
1,  930.  546 

3.  797,  3>0 

4.  3fiH.  948 
1.982.312 
1.743.  r.i2 
9,717.890 
3,94.',,  800 
8.  786.  464 

1.  7*t«.  7'J6 

2.  970.  y;i4 

3.  409,  .190 
6,  ll>8.7.'iO 

735.  728 
6,675.730 

761.0«fl 
2,380.064 
1. 487.  458 
1,691,626 


26 


19 
34.4 

29 

16 

17 

38.6 

30.8 

31  6 

28.9 

26.6 

31 

30.8 

26.7 

17.9 

26.2 

27 

31 

16 

17.7 

31.7 

19.1 

24.7 

27 


Bh\ire  of 
New  Deal 
debt  on  per 
capita  basis 


$43,3118.480 


2.311.872 
2, 154.  OM 
1.290,290 
2.287.072 
1.371. S40 
l.(r23.»3fi 
2.014.080 

2.  2.16.  768 
1,011.392 

924.672 
f>.  l.M.  240 
2, 09?.  800 
1  em.  224 

907.  hl6 
1.. 17,1.  744 
l.Sfl.440 
8,  210.  000 

373,  248 

3.  487, 6W) 
884.676 

1.261.824 
788.928 
877,  216 


Peirentof 
•.•w-wed 

valuation 


13.3 


10 

18 
15.4 

8.9 

0 

2;) 

16 

10.3 

16.3 

14 

lfl.4 

1&3 

14.2 
9.6 

14 

14.8 

16.5 
8.3 
0.3 

Ifl 

10 

13.1 

14 


{Tax  a.«rssinent  fipures  furnished  by  Board  of  Equaliration  of  the  State  of 
Wyotnine).  1930  census  fi^r(!<  taken  on  National,  State,  county,  and  city  populalion. 
■United  States  ropulat'on:  122.77.1.046. 

National  debt.  aceordinR  to  President  Roosevelt's  Budget  figures,  will  on  June  30, 
1940.  or  at  the  end  of  present  fl.xesl  year,  be  $44.4.17,«45,210. 

Per  capita  of  national  dobt  on  19,16  census  ha.«is  will,  at  the  end  of  lixal  year  ending 
June  30.  imo.  for  which  we  are  now  appropriating,  bt-  $362. 

Per  capita  of  New  Deal  debt  incurrt^d  since  Mar.  4,  1933,  will,  on  Juno  30,  1940,  be 
$192. 

Wyoming 


Cheyenne 

Ca'jjjer 

Sheridan 

Laramie 

Rock  Springs 

Kvanston 

Oreen  River 

Rawlings 


Population 


17.361 
16.619 
8.534 
8.609 
8.440 
3.075 
2.589 
4,868 


Kational 
debt  on  per 
capita  basis 


$fl.  284.  6R2 
6.  OK  078 
3.  09(1.  032 
3.  116.4.KI 
3. 0.'o.  2S0 
1.11.3,1.10 
937,218 
1.  762.  216 


Share  of  New 

De*l  debt  on 

per  capita 

baus 


$3,  333. 312 

3.  190.  848 
1,638.913 
l,6.M.9'i8 

1.620.480 
590.400 
497,  r«8 
034,056 


The  Pine  Flat  Project  and  the  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park — the  Charges  of  the  Oppositionists 
Are  Answered,  Their  Motives  Explored — Secre- 
tary Ickes  Answers  Representative  Elliott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAROLD  L.  ICKES 


Mr.  GEAItHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  membership  having  been  given,  I  hand  to  the  Public 
Printer  for  Inclusion  in  the  CoircRCssxoivAi.  Record  a  copy 
of  an  address  which  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Harold 
L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  electrical  transcripUoa 
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over  the  facilities  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  Radio  Station 
KMJ  last  May. 

Mr.  Ickes'  address  follows: 

My  pxirpose  In  this  brief  talk  Is  to  t*n  the  people  of  California, 
and  especially  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Just  what  has  developed 
In  the  past  few  weeks  regarding  two  subjects  In  which  they 
are  greatly  Interested — the  bills  In  Congress  for  the  John  Muir- 
Klngs  Canyon  National  Park  and  for  the  Pine  Flat  Dam.  It  is  a 
complex  story,  but  an  interesting  one,  and  I  shall  tell  It  as  simply 
and  clearly  as  possible. 

As  most  of  you  know,  Congressman  Oearhart.  of  Fresno.  Intro- 
duced two  bills  on  these  subjects.  One  authorizes  an  irrigation, 
flood  control,  and  power  dam  at  Pine  Flat,  In  the  Kings  River 
foothills,  with  supplementary  power  dams  farther  up  the  river 
The  other  bill  Is  to  establish  a  national  park  In  the  Kings  Canyon 
Wilderness,  above  the  irrigation  and  power  project,  and  it  also 
provides  for  the  preservation  In  the  proposed  park  of  the  Redwood 
Mountain  Sequoia  Grove. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  have  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Public  Lands,  to  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the 
John  Mulr-K!ngs  Canyon  National  Park,  and  I  have  also  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  to  urge  the 
passage  of  the  Pine  Flat  bill. 

The  Public  Lands  Committee  is  expected  to  act  within  a  few 
days  on  the  national  park  bill.  The  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  is  also  ready.  I  believe,  to  act  on  the  Pine  Flat  bill, 
but  It  has  been  asked  not  to  do  so  by  the  officers  of  the  Kings 
River  Water  Association.  As  Pine  Flat  is  their  project,  no  action 
Is  likely  to  be  taken  without  their  approval,  so  the  bUl  Is  being 
held  up  until  they  OAk.  the  committee  to  go  ahead. 

It  Is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  I  am  speaking  to  the  people  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  because  I  believe  that  the  supporters  of  the 
Pine  Flat  bill  have  been  misled  by  a  skillful  propaganda  organiza- 
tion, whose  object  Is  to  defeat  the  whole  Pine  Flat  project.  There 
Is  danger  that  they  will  succeed.  The  propaganda  campaign  ap- 
parently comes  from  private  power  interests,  which  want  to  block 
the  public  power  development  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  at  Pine  Flat  and  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Kings 
River.  Congressman  Gearharts  Pine  Flat  bill  authorizes  this 
project.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  private  power  interests  are  against 
It.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates  that  If  the  Pine  Flat 
project  goes  through.  It  will  be  possible  to  sell  elecuic  power  to  the 
farmers  at  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  about  one-half  the  rate  now 
charged  by  private  utilities.  Naturally  the  private  power  Interests 
do  not  relish  this  prospect,  because  they  are  now  getting  a  dollar 
for  every  50  cents'  worth  of  electricity. 

The  private  power  lobbyists  working  against  Pine  Flat  are  operat- 
ing along  two  lines.  They  recognize  that  the  two  Goarhart  bills  are 
clc's«ly  interrelated,  and  they  believe  that  if  they  can  defeat  the 
rational  park  bill,  this  will  restilt  in  the  defeat  of  the  Pine  Flat  bill 
by  driving  a  wedge  between  the  supporters  of  the  two  bills.  So  the 
cp.'n  attack  of  the  powor  lobby  has  been  egalnst  tlie  national  park. 

In  the  second  piace,  those  private  power  propagandists  have 
spread  a  report  in  the  San  Joaquin  V-^lley  that  if  the  farmers 
would  drop  the  Pine  Plat  bill,  they  would  be  able  to  get  an 
Irrigation  dam  for  nothing  from  the  Army  engineers,  by  calling  it 
a  flood-control  dam.  The  truth  is,  as  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
Engineers  has  made  clear  In  a  letter,  no  matter  who  builds  the 
flam  at  Pine  Flat,  the  costs  will  be  distributed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  value  of  the  dam  for  flood  control  will  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  value  for  irrigation  will  be  charged 
to  tho.se  who  benefit  from  that  irrigation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  also  assume  all  of  the  cost  of  the  power  project  that 
can  be  paid  for  through  the  sale  of  electric  power.  For  this 
expense  the  Federal  Government  will  reimburse  Itself  by  the  sale 
of  power. 

The  only  effect  of  circulating  a  report  that  the  Army  engineers 
will  build  the  whole  dam  at  Federal  cost  Is  to  cause  conftislon 
and  delay,  and  Jeopardize  the  entire  project.  I  believe  that  this 
Is  the  purpose  of  those  who  are  circulating  the  reports. 

Ic  is  apparent  that  the  private  power  lobby  has  succeeded, 
temporarily  at  least,  In  causing  confusion  among  supporters  of 
the  Pine  Plat  Dam,  and  the  bill  is  being  held  up  In  a  committee 
of  Congress  on  that  account.  The  other  part  of  the  propaganda 
campaign — to  use  the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park 
bill  as  a  weapon  against  the  Pine  Flat  bill — appears  to  have 
failed  completely.  The  principal  effect  of  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  the  park  has  been  to  show  up  the  propagandists. 

A  most  important  point  to  keep  In  mind  about  these  two  bills  Id 
that,  although  they  are  closely  Interrelated,  they  are  not  interdo- 
pendent.  They  are  Interrelated  becau,<:e,  taken  together,  they  pro- 
vide a  plan  for  the  use  and  protection  of  the  entire  Kings  River 
wutershed.  Also,  they  reconcile  the  views  of  two  groups  of  fine 
California  citizens  who  approach  the  question  from  different  angles. 
one  chiefly  interested  In  Irrigation  and  power,  the  other  chiefly 
interested  In  preserving  the  wilderness. 

When  I  testified  in  support  of  these  two  bills  before  committees 
of  Congress.  I  said  that  I  favored  both  of  them,  but  that  I  sup- 
ported each  one  on  its  own  merits.  I  hoF>cd  that  both  of  them 
would  pass,  but  I  was  for  either  of  them  no  matter  what  happened 
to  the  other.  It  may  be  recalled  that,  in  response  to  a  question,  I 
said  at  a  conference  in  Fresno  on  February  14  that,  regardless  of 
the  pjyk  bill.  I  would  support  the  Pine  Flat  bill  on  its  merits.  I 
deny  absolutely  the  false  report,  circulated  by  opponents  ol  these 


two  bills,  that  I  have  agreed  to  support  the  Pine  Flat  bin  In 
exchange  for  support  of  the  park  bill. 

It  was  the  circulation  of  this  false  report  that  first  convinced  me 
that  the  campaign  against  the  park  bill  was  also  a  move  against 
Pine  Flat.  The  actual  effect  of  such  a  story,  if  the  Congress  be- 
lieved It,  would  be  to  destroy  the  chance  of  a  dam  at  Pins  Flat. 
because  the  Implication  is — and  It  is  a  false  Implication — that  I 
was  recommending  a  $25,000,000  dam  on  some  other  basis  than  the 
merits  of  the  proposition.  The  man  most  active  in  circulating  this 
report  of  a  trade  has  been  Congressman  Ei.LioTT.  of  Califcrnla. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to 
these  two  bills.  When  the  national-park  bill  came  before  the 
Public  Lands  Conunlttee  It  became  apparent  that  one  member  of 
the  committee — 1  out  of  21 — was  intensely  hostile  to  It.  I  refer 
again  to  Congressman  Elliott.  It  also  became  apparent  that  the 
park  bill  was  being  cpposcd  by  a  very  powerful,  well-organized, 
well-financed  lobbying  and  propaganda  organization.  At  Its  head 
was  the  professional  lobbyist  Charles  G.  Dunwoody.  whose  con- 
nection with  any  lobbying  campaign  is  prima  facie  evidence  that 
some  big  commercial  interests  are  in  the  background.  Tlie  Inter- 
esting information  came  to  me  today  that  Lobbyist  Dunwoody,  the 
exposure  of  whose  activities  and  sinister  connections  has  made  his 
position  in  Washington  untenable,  has  been  recalled  to  Califcrnla. 
where  he  Is  trying  to  operate  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

It  was  a  mystery— it  mystified  the  Public  Lands  Committee — 
that  a  mere  proposal  to  transfer  a  high  mountain  wilderness  from 
the  national  forest  to  the  national-park  system  should  have  such 
a  powerful  lobby  working  against  it,  especially  as  the  transfer 
was  endorsed  both  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  now 
administers  the  land,  and  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

What,  then,  was  the  purpose  of  the  propaganda  machine?  Why 
was  Dunwoody  heading  the  hostile  organization?  What  commer- 
cial interest  was  he  representing? 

The  mystery  was  solved  when  It  became  evident  that  private 
power  interefts  were  fighting  the  national  park  in  order  to  defeat 
Pine  Flat.  Everything  that  had  been  perplexing  before  now  be- 
came clear. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  most  puzzling  features  of  the  hearing  on 
the  park  bill  had  been  a  sudden  shift  of  position  by  the  opponents 
of  the  park.  They  started  out  by  arguing  that  the  Kings  Canyon 
country  ought  to  remain  in  the  national  forest  in  order  to  preserve 
wilderness  conditions.  That  argument  was  a  weak  one.  because 
the  Gearhart  bills  contained  provisions  which  made  it  a  \^'ilderness 
national  park,  and  the  argument  became  weaker  still  when  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Mr.  Silcox,  took  the  stand  and  advocated 
the  creation  of  a  park. 

Then,  without  any  warning,  the  park  opponents  completely  aban- 
doned the  wilderness  idea.  Lobbyist  Dunwoody  took  the  stand  and 
argued  for  a  water-power  development  throughout  the  park  area, 
with  power  dams  on  the  Middle  and  South  Forks  of  the  Kings 
River  clear  to  the  top  of  the  Sierras.  He  said  that  the.^e  two  forks 
of  the  Kings  River  had  the  power  potentialities  of  a  Boulder  Dam. 
and  that  this  power  should  not  be  bottled  up  in  a  national  park. 

Such  an  argument,  coming  from  Mr.  Dunwoody,  was  "phony'* 
right  on  the  face  of  it.  Private  power  companies  had  made  entries 
on  the  Middle  and  South  Forks  of  Kings  River  years  earlier,  but  had 
abandoned  them  because  they  found  the  cost  of  development  to  be 
excessive.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  al.so  had  made  entries  and  aban- 
doned them  for  the  .same  reason.  Since  the  private  power  companies 
and  municipalities  had  abandoned  this  field,  any  argument  for 
power  development  in  It  must  be  an  argument  for  development  by 
the  Federal  Government.  So  here  was  Lobbyist  Dunwoody,  whose 
affiliations  and  predilections  made  him  an  enemy  of  public  power, 
trj'lng  to  promote  a  public  power  program  in  the  park  area  that  was 
to  rival  Boulder  Dam.  It  Just  didn't  make  sense.  If  Lobbyist  Dun- 
woody was  Interested  in  cheap  power  for  the  farmers,  why  didn't  he 
say  something  about  Pine  Flat  and  the  North  Fork,  where  It  was 
possible  to  get  cheap  power? 

The  next  witness  was  John  C.  Beebe,  an  engineer  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  who  also  talked  about  power  development  on 
the  South  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Kings  River,  basing  his  argu- 
ment on  what  is  known  as  the  Randeil  report.  As  the  Randell 
report  is  recognized  by  hydraulic  engineers  to  be  a  Joke,  that 
didn't  make  sense  either,  until  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Beebe  had 
only  been  with  the  Power  Commission  1  month,  and  before  that 
time  had  been  active  in  a  group  in  San  Francisco  that  was  engaged 
In  propaganda  against  the  John  Muir-Klngs  Canyon  Park.  Mr. 
Beebe  also  was  strangely  silent  about  Pine  Flat  and  the  North  Fork. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  the  nature  of  this  strategy 
more  clearly.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  so-called 
Randell  report.  In  1929  the  Federal  Power  Commission  sent  an 
engineer  named  Randell  to  make  a  report  on  water  storage  in 
the  Kings  River.  In  relation  to  the  national-park  proposal.  Mr, 
Randell  made  a  7-day  pack-horse  trip  In  the  lower  part  of  Kings 
Canyon,  where  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  had  studied  a  power  de- 
velopment and  found  it  infeasible.  He  then  made  a  1-day  air- 
plane flight  over  the  high  mountain  wilderness,  where  there  are 
hundreds  of  little  lakes  at  an  elevation  of  about  11.000  feet. 
Looking  down  from  the  airplane,  he  decided  that  these  lakes 
could  be  dammed  for  storage,  the  water  in  the  creeks  and  rivers 
cculd  be  diverted  Into  tunnels,  and  the  restilt  would  be  a  power 
project  rivaling  Boulder  Dam.  He  may  have  been  airsick,  but  he 
further  decided  that  this  was  to  be  done  in  a  high,  rugged. 
Inaccessible  mountain  wilderness.  50  miles  from  the  nearest  roads'. 
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How  was  the  work  to  be  done?  Mr.  Randell  had  flown  high  over 
country  in  an  airplane  and  he  had  the  answer.  The  construction 
materials  would  be  carried  in  by  pack  horse. 

I  am  telling  you  the  literal  truth.  The  Randell  report  proposed 
to  build  a  $132,000  000  power  project — other  engineers  sav  that  it 
would  cost  $250.000.000 — by  pack  horse,  carrying  materials  over 
mountain  passes  12  000  feet  high,  in  a  region  where  the  snovi^all  is 
30  feet,  and  the  entire  field  study  for  this  program  in  a  mountain 
wilderness  of  600  square  miles  couBlsted  of  a  1-day  flight  In  an 
airplane. 

The  Randell  report  lacks  only  one  thing  to  make  It  complete. 
It  technically  should  recommend  that  the  construction  Job  be 
turned  over  to  Walter  Disney's  new  team  of  Ooofy  and  Wilbur. 

There  is  not  a  hydraulic  engineer  In  the  United  States  who  takes 
the  Randell  report  seriously,  yet  It  was  seriously  presented  as  an 
argument  against  the  creation  of  a  national  park.     Why? 

Dunwoody.  Beebe.  and  Elliott  said  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
Randell's  figures  on  the  cost  of  power,  even  with  the  costs  grossly 
understated,  showed  that  pack-horse  power  developed  in  this 
wilderness  would  cort  from  40  to  60  percent  more  than  on  the 
North  Pork  and  at  Pine  Flat.     Why  were  they  silent  about  this? 

In  fact,  they  did  not  mention  Pine  Flat  and  the  North  Fork  at  all. 
If  they  wanted  to  secure  cheap  power  for  San  Joaquin  Valley  farm- 
ers, why  did  they  brush  the  cobwebs  off  of  this  hoary  pipe  dream  of  a 
pack-horse  power  project  that  was  based  on  a  1-day  airplane  flight 
over  the  wilderness?  Why  didn't  they  say  something  for  the  feasible 
power  project  that  wc  are  trying  to  get  under  way  on  the  easily 
accessible  North  Fork,  where  it  is  actually  possible  to  get  cheap 
power  and  plenty  of  it? 

I  won't  say  why  they  did  It.  but  what  they  did  perfectly  suited  the 
purpotes  of  the  private  power  propagandists  who  are  trying  to  defeat 
the  park  bill  in  order  to  kill  off  Pine  Flat.  They  even  claimed  that 
this  could  be  done  without  Injuring  the  wilderness,  although  in 
fact  the  plan  called  for  diverting  all  running  water  Into  tunnels. 
The  creeks  and  rivers  would  be  dry. 

That  was  the  situation  up  to  10  days  ago,  and  Lobbyist  Dunwoody 
was  riding  pretty  high,  because,  even  if  the  park  bill  seemed  to  be 
going  ahead,  the  Kings  River  Water  Association  had  been  misled 
into  stopping  the  progress  of  the  Pine  Flat  bill.  But  Mr.  Dunwoody 
Isn't  feeling  so  chipper  today.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  this  Is  now 
a  dark  and  gloomy  world,  and  he  helped  to  make  It  so.  After  his 
disastrous  major  cffenslve  In  Washington,  he  Is  reduced  to  mere 
bushwhacking  In  California. 

I  dont  know  how  much  you  have  heaid  about  the  part  Dun- 
woody played  In  Congressman  Elliotts  now  famous  attempt  to 
entrap  Congressman  Geahhart  In  the  deal  Involving  the  now 
famous  $100  check. 

Let  me  stunmarize  that  affair.  A  public-spirited  California 
woman.  Mrs.  Achilles,  of  Morgan  Hill,  after  reading  a  pamphlet 
Issued  by  the  Sierra  Club,  decided  to  send  Congressman  Gearhabt 
a  check  for  $100  to  help  pay  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
John  Mulr-Kinps  Canyon  National  Park  bill.  By  accident,  she 
pb.ced  this  check,  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Geaehart,  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  Congressman  Elliott,  to  whom  she  was  also  writing. 
Mr.  Elliott  photostated  the  check,  asked  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  v(-atch  for  the  cashing  of  it,  and  then  had  it 
remailed  to  Mr.  Gearhart  from  San  Jose,  California.  When  Mr. 
Gearhart  received  the  check,  he  did  not  cash  it,  but  returned 
It  at  once  to  Mrs.  Achilles,  suggesting  that  she  send  it  to  some 
public  organization  supporting  the  park. 

A  few  dr\ys  later.  Members  of  Congress  came  to  Mr.  Gearhart 
and  said  that  Mr.  Elliott  was  exhibiting  this  photostat  and  boast- 
ing that  he  had  set  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on  Mr. 
Gearhakt's  trail.  At  Mr.  Gearhart's  request,  former  Congress- 
man Free,  of  California,  visited  Mrs.  Achilles,  taking  with  him 
the  envelope  In  which  Mr.  Gearhart  had  received  the  check. 
Mrs.  Achilles  said  firmly  that  she  had  never  seen  the  envelope 
before.  It  was  a  typewTltten  envelope,  and  she  had  no  type- 
writer. She  said  that  the  check  had  been  returned  to  her  by  MT. 
Gearhart  without  it  having  been  cashed. 

Mr.  Gearhart  decided  to  let  the  matter  drop,  because  only  a  few 
Members  of  Congress  knew  of  it,  and  he  asstimed  it  would  go  no 
further.  Two  weeks  later  he  learned  that  Congressman  Elliott 
had  gone  to  California  where  he  had  exhibited  the  photostat  of 
the  check  at  meetings  attended  by  residents  of  both  his  own  and 
Congressman  Gearharts  congressional  district";,  and  that  nmiors  of 
corruption  had  spread  all  over  the  San  Joaquin  district. 

Thus  forced  to  act,  Congressman  Gearhart  obtained  affidavits, 
letters,  and  telegrams  showing  what  had  taken  place.  Then  he 
rose  to  a  question  of  personal  privilege  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  exposed  the  entire  plot. 

Congressman  Elliott  was  given  40  minutes  to  defend  himself. 
He  admitted  everything  except  one  charge.  He  denied  that  he 
had  sent  the  check  back  to  California  to  be  remailed.  Other 
Members  of  Congress  then  began  to  hammer  at  him  with  ques- 
tions. If  he  didn  t  send  the  check  back  to  California,  how  did  it 
get  there?  At  last  the  truth  came  out.  He  had  given  the  check 
to  Lobbyist  Charles  G.  Dunwoody,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to 
send  it  to  San  Jose,  Calif.,  to  be  remailed  tc   Gearhart. 

I  have  read  In  the  California  newspapers  that  Lobbyist  Dun- 
woody was  greatly  disturbed  and  shocked  at  this  disclosure.  He 
didn't  see  why  Mr.  Elliott  had  brought  his  name  into  it.  To  be 
sure.  Mr.  Elliott  had  handed  him  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
GxABHART.  with  the  request  that  he  send  it  to  San  Joee.  Calif., 
to  be  mailed.     But  Mr.  Dtmwoody  didn't  know  what  was  in  the 


letter.  He  Just  sent  It  as  an  accommodation.  This  Innocent 
professional  lobbyist  pretended  that  he  did  not  know  what  It 
It  was  all  about.  He  often  did  such  things  for  California  Con- 
gressmen, and  in  this  Instance  his  complacence  had  been  imposed 
upon.    To  which  the  answer  Ls.  Oh  yeah? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Dunwoody  helped  concoct  this  plot  against 
Gearhart  from  the  beginning  I  think  that  he  was  more  respon- 
sible for  it  than  Conpressmaa  Elliott.  I'll  tell  you  why  I  think 
so.  When  I  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee, on  the  John  Mulr-Klng's  Canyon  Park  bill,  Dunwoody  was 
sitting  ct  Elliott's  right  elbow.  Just  back  of  his  chair.  When 
Elliott  started  to  cross-examine  me.  Dunwoody  began  handing 
him  slips  of  paper.  Ei-liott  would  read  questions  to  mc  from 
these  slips  of  paper.  The  same  thing  happened  when  other  wit- 
nesses were  on  the  stand.  For  2  weeks  Lobbyist  Dunwoody  sat 
close  to  Congressman  F.i.i.iott.  htmding  liim  questions  to  be  asked 
in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses. 

When  Messrs.  Boone  and  Kaupke,  of  the  Kings  River  Water 
Association,  came  to  Washington.  Dxinwoody  practically  took 
charge  of  them.  As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  fijid  out,  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  the  Pine  Flat  bill  is  due  chiefly  to  three 
men — Dunwoody  and  Elliott  In  Washington  and  a  man  named 
Schmeiaer  in  California.  Between  them,  they  have  deluded  and 
misled  Messrs.  Boone  and  Kaupke,  of  the  Kings  River  Water 
Association,  for  whose  honesty  of  ptirpoee  I  have  the  highest 
respect. 

I  read  a  story  In  the  Fresno  Bee.  quoting  one  of  Mr.  Schmelser's 
associates  as  saving  that  "Congressman  Elliott  has  the  Pine  Flat 
bill  pretty  well  boxed  up."  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  Mr.  Elliott 
who  boxed  up  the  Pine  Flat  bill,  because,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  he 
has  merely  done  what  Dunwoody  told  him  to  do. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  I  welcome  the  downfall  of  Dunwoody. 
His  part  in  the  entrapment  plot  against  Congressman  Gearhart 
has  ended  his  usefulness — if  a  lobbyist  of  his  type  can  be  said  to 
have  any  usefulness — In  Washington,  and  I  suspect  that  his  record 
of  stupidities  and  failures  in  Washington  will  not  make  him  very 
useful  as  an  under-cover  worker  In  California. 

My  hope  is  that  the  revelation  of  what  these  enemies  of  the 
Gearhart  bills  have  done,  and  realization  of  the  tricks  to  which 
they  have  resorted,  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  to  the  danger  in  the  kind  of  propaganda  that  the 
enemies  of  Pine  Flat  are  trying  to  put  over.  I  am  not  worrying 
about  the  national -park  bill,  because  the  friends  of  the  park  are 
working  for  it  and  the  opposition  is  discredited.  So  too.  the 
opposition  to  Pine  Flat  is  discredited,  but  the  friends  of  Pine  Flat 
in  California  are  not  working  for  it. 

I  am  told  that  the  Kings  River  Water  Association  wants  the 
Pine  Rat  bill  delayed  until  the  Army  engineers  make  their  report 
on  flood  control.  They  hope  that  this  report,  which  they  expect  in 
June,  will  make  flood  control  so  Important  that  the  Pine  Flat  bill 
can  be  revised  or  a  new  bill  introduced. 

My  opinion  Is  that  the  principal  effect  of  waiting  for  that  report 
will  be  to  prevent  action  on  Pine  Flat  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  The  Army  engineers'  report  will  simply  determine  how 
much  cf  the  cost  of  the  dam  will  be  paid  by  the  War  Department 
for  flood-control  purposes.  The  Pine  Flat  bill  is  already  worded  to 
authorize  such  a  payment,  leaving  the  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  Army  engineers.  No  matter  how  large  an  amount  the  Army 
engineers  may  recommend,  the  wording  of  the  bill  will  remain  the 
same,  because  the  flood-control  provision  Is  an  elastic  one  to  cover 
any  amount  that  the  War  Department  may  suggest. 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  the  Pine  Flat  project  should 
realize  that  a  bUl  which  is  held  in  committee  until  June  without 
having  passed  either  House  is  in  a  very  bad  position  for  enactment 
into  law  at  that  particular  session.  And  if  committee  action  de- 
j>end8  on  an  outside  report  whose  date  is  uncertain,  it  Is  in  a  still 
worse  position.  The  last  information  I  have  Is  that  tlie  Army 
engineers  will  report  In  July.  If  the  Pine  Flat  bill  is  held  back 
that  long,  there  wont  be  a  chance  to  get  It  through  at  this  session. 

Since  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  delay,  and  since  the  delay 
results  from  the  advice  of  a  private  power  lobby  seeking  to  kill  the 
bill,  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  time  for  the  supporters  of  Pine  Flat 
to  do  some  hard  thinking.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  Pine  Flat  bill 
passed  at  this  session  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  ask  for  an 
appropriation  next  winter. 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  generally  understood  that  to  put  through  a 
project  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  'n  two  separate  acts 
of  legislation — first,  a  bill  authorizing  the  jiroject,  then  a  bill 
appropriating  the  money.  It  Is  practically  Impossible  to  get  both 
authorization  and  money  at  the  same  session  of  Congress,  because 
this  is  contrary  to  the  policies  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  If 
you  let  the  Pine  Flat  authorization  go  over  xintil  1&40,  the  appro- 
priation will  then  go  over  until  1941,  and  who  knows  what  the 
policies  of  the  Government  will  be  in  1941?  If  you  are  lucky  you 
may  have  a  public- works  program  In  operation  into  which  Pine 
Flat  will  fit  perfectly.  If  you  are  not  lucky,  you  may  have  a  rigid 
curtailment  of  public  works  and  an  administration  hostile  to 
public-power  projects. 

I  vu-ge  the  people  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  not  to  delay  cm 
Pine  Flat,  but  to  go  forward  with  this  legislation  in  step  with  the 
bin  for  the  John  Mulr-King's  Canyon  National  Park.  Do  not 
listen  to  the  advice  of  enemies  who  have  no  purpose  other  than 
to  wreck  both  of  the  Gearhart  bills,  and  whose  particular  desire 
it  to  wreck  the  one  dealing  with  Pine  Flat. 
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A  Sixty-two-Billion-Dollar  Debt 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4,  1939 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  voted 
against  the  spending-lending  and  the  housing  bills,  did  so 
deliberately,  and  for  a  compelling  reason. 

Aware  of  the  fact  that  the  reckless  fiscal  policies  of  the 
New  Deal  have  not  only  failed,  but  fallen  far  short  of  pro- 
viding promised  economic  recovery,  and  seriously  withal, 
Impaired  and  prejudiced  our  financial  standing;  refusing 
further  to  wink  at,  approve,  or  sanction  any  further  pump- 
priming  operations  by  the  Executive,  however  honeyed  the 
pill  presented  or  what  the  label;  rejecting  the  fallacious 
theory  that  a  depressed  Nation  can  spend  itself  ino  a  state 
of  prosperity  with  borrowed  money;  satisfied  that  the  grave 
problems  of  unemployment  and  destitution  can  be  solved 
only  by  a  return  to  sound  fiscal  policies  and  the  freeing 
of  private  business  from  oppression  and  governmental  com- 
petition and  restrictive  regulation;  convinced  by  our  expe- 
rience of  the  last  6  years  that  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
chasing  the  New  Deal  will-o'-the-wisp  of  nonperformance 
and  broken  promises  and  failure  to  accomplish;  those  of  us 
so  minded,  dedicating  ourselves  again  and  anew,  undertook 
to  save  what  is  left  of,  and  to  maintain,  sustain,  and  re- 
establish financial  solvency,  free  enterprise,  and  individual 
liberty  here  and  now,  or  there  and  then,  voted  as  we  did. 

Do  not  be  misled  or  misinformed.  We  who  voted  against 
the  consideration  of  the  housing  bill,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  did  so  convinced  that  we  were  confronted  by  a  greater 
emergency  than  any  question  of  loaning  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  housing  per  se.  We  were  sure  that  we  were  con- 
fronted by  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  financial 
Integrity  of  this  country  should  be  maintained.  We  were 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  spending-lending  program 
had  reached  the  dead  line,  with  a  possible  $60,000,000,000 
debt,  or  more,  as  of  next  June,  staring  us  in  the  face.  We 
came  to  our  senses — none  too  soon — ^nd  realized  that  on  us 
rested  a  tremendous  responsibility,  if  we  were  to  avert  the 
catastrophe  of  a  completely  ravished  and  emptied  Federal 
Treasury,  with  consequent  bankruptcy,  repudiation,  or  ruin- 
ation by  Inflation.  We  voted  to  save  our  country  and  our 
self-respect,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  spending-lending 
and  loaning  program,  which  has  been  followed  fatuously  for 
6  yearsj^  - 

^,.,— ^"""^  THI   HATCH  BILL 

The  people  should  know  by  this  time  that  all  statements 
emanating  from  the  White  House  must  be  taken  with  two 
grains  of  salt.  Not  satisfied  with  damning  by  faint  praise 
the  Hatch  bill,  previous  to  signing  it — which  we  are  au- 
thoritatively advised  he  had  no  intention  of  doing  until  prac- 
tically forced  so  to  do  by  public  sentiment — the  President 
breaks  all  precedents,  and — since  he  could  no  longer  control 
the  legislative  branch — undertakes  to  act  as  a  judge.  He 
lisurps  the  functions  of  the  judiciary,  and  he  wTites  a  long, 
but  in  no  sense  learned,  would-be  judicial  disquisition  on 
the  Hatch  bill,  as  a  statement;  not  a  veto  message,  but  in- 
directly and  obviously  as  such,  since  he  tells  everybody  the 
bill  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written;  but  he  is 
for  it.  he  says,  and  it  was  begotten  of  him,  he  says,  and  he  is 
the  proud  parent  of  a  child  he  calls  a  moron. 

The  fact  is,  the  President  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  bill  will  do  what  it  was  intended  to  do.  It  is  constitu- 
tional, and  it  is  susceptible  of  enforcement.  It  has  teeth  in 
It,  as  those  who  may  try  to  defy  its  provisions  will  learn 
to  their  sorrow. 

THE  SFtNDIKG-LENDINQ  BILL 

With  respect  to  the  spending  and  lending  bill,  he  sajrs  he 
will  "tell  the  people  what  Congress  has  done."    We  hope  he 


will.  The  people  are  "fed  up"  with  the  New  Deal  bologna. 
They  need  a  new  type  of  vitamin,  and  it  has  been  furnished 
them,  as  the  President  will  discover,  despite  his  fanatical 
advisers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

BUSINESS  REGAINS  CONFIDENCK 

Business  is  beginning  to  do  more  than  have  a  'Tareathing 
spell."  It  is  reviving  and  coming  to  think  about  eating  three 
square  meals.  His  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  yesterday 
said  so.  He  was  optimistic  now  that  Congress  has  once  more 
commenced  to  function  and  to  assert  itself. 

THE    HOUSING    BILL    PROGRAM 

If  the  program  scheduled  in  the  housing  bill  had  become 
a  law,  it  would  have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  an 
amount  so  staggering  as  to  be  almost  beyond  comprehension. 
The  cost  would  have  been  met  by  60  annual  payments  of 
$73,000,000  a  year,  or  $4,380,000,000.  Can  you  count  In 
billions? 

We  are  already  committed  to  an  annual  payment  of 
$28,000,000  a  year  for  60  years,  and  to  this  v;ould  have  been 
added  by  the  proposed  law  a  payment  of  an  additional 
$45,000,000  a  year,  for  the  same  period.    Just  think  of  It. 

NOT    SEU-UQXnDATING 

Not  a  single  cent  from  any  project  would  ever  be  returned 
to  the  Government.  The  program  was  absolutely  in  no  sense 
self -liquidating.  Seventy-three  million  dollars  a  year  for  60 
years.  It  was  called  a  slum-clearance  program,  but  the 
evidence  disclosed  it  to  be  a  fact  that  not  a  single  family 
from  any  abolished  slum  area  has  been  re-housed  in  any 
project.  So  one  may  go  on  to  analyze  the  bill,  and  to  point 
out  the  fallacies,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  No  such  emergency 
existed  as  could  possibly  require  the  passage  of  this  bill 
at  this  session  in  its  present  form;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
did  exist  an  emergency  which  involved  the  continuance  and 
perpetuity  of  this  Government  and  its  financial  security. 
As  with  the  Icndlng-spending  bill,  so  with  this  bill,  we  had 
reached  the  dead  line. 

A    $62,000,000,000    DEBT 

If  the  lending-spending  bill  had  been  enacted,  this  country 
would  have  reached  as  of  June  30th  next  an  indebtedness 
of  $62,000,000,000  in  round  numbers,  or  $17,000,000,000  more 
than  and  over  the  debt  limit. 

The  housing  bill  would  have  cost  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  very  minimum  $2,700,000,000.  We  add  the  $28,000,000 
authorized  by  the  existing  law.  and  the  $45,000,000  author- 
ized in  this  bill,  a  total  of  $73,000,000,  and  this  you  must 
multiply  by  60,  if  this  bill  had  been  enacted;  and  you  will 
have  a  cost  of  $4,380,000,000  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  interest  which  will  accrue. 

That  is  the  money  side  of  the  picture.  That  is  the  tax- 
payer's burden. 

THE  TAXPAYER   PATS  THE  BILL 

It  should  be  noticed  by  every  taxpayer  that  the  Govern- 
ment pays  the  entire  bill  and  the  municipalities  get  the 
buildings  and  the  local  units  get  the  rent.  He  is  the  Gov- 
ernment ! 

NOT    A    LOW-COST    HOUSING    PROJECT 

It  is  not  a  low-cost  housing  program.  Each  $4,893  family 
unit  will  cost  the  Government  an  average  of  over  $10,000. 
The  evidence  shows  cne  project  cost  $6,710  per  family  unit — 
a  project  which  never  pays  cne  penny  to  the  Government, 
and  it  will  cost  in  that  project  before  we  pay  ourselves  back 
the  sum  of  $14,000  per  family  unit.  And  this  sort  of  financ- 
ing was  projected  as  a  program  for  60  years  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  so  tremendous  as  to  practically  empty  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

SOCIALISM    RUN    WILD 

Mr.  Luce,  of  Massachusetts,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  to  indulge  in  this  program  was  to  plunge  us  into  the 
midst  of  an  activity  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  social- 
istic, namely,  to  tax  the  people  of  the  country  in  order  that 
one-third  of  them  may  live  in  homes  that  they  would  not 
otherwise  occupy.  "This  may  or  may  not  be  the  wise  thing 
for  us  to  do."  he  said,  "but  it  Is  important  for  us  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen  and  no  great  harm  will  come  from  postpon- 
ing this  measure  until  the  opening  of  the  next  Congress." 
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"A  BAREFACED  FRAUD" 

The  public  should  understand  that  the  rule  was  called  up 
with  no  expectation  that  it  would  be  adopted,  or,  if  adopted, 
with  no  idea  at  all  that  the  bill  could  possibly  pass.  As  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Cox.  of  Georgia,  the  rule  was  called  up  for  the 
purpose  of  being  defeated  in  order  that  some  gentlemen  might 
have  a  talking  point. 

To  press  for  the  adoption  of  the  mle  In  face  of  certain  defeat  Is 
a  vain  and  loolish  thing  to  do — 

He  said — 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  Is  Infinitely  less  meritorious  than  the 
lending  bill  that  the  House  refused  to  consider  several  days  ago. 
Gentlemen  who  were  heard  by  the  Rules  Committee  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  whole  bill  is  nothing  less  than  a  barefaced  fraud  and 
the  statements  made  In  support  of  this  allegation  were  most 
persuasive. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  rule  was  called  up  against  the  advice  of 
the  leaders,  but  on  the  insistence  of  the  President  that  a 
record  should  be  made,  and  one  was  made,  and  one  which  will 
stand.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gore,  who  charged  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  with  disseminating  repre- 
hensible, deceptive,  misleading  propaganda,  is  unanswerable 
in  view  of  the  evidence  he  produced  in  support  thereof, 

AN   INSIDIOUS   M.VSK   FOR   SOCIALIZED   CREDIT 

The  truth  is  that  both  the  spending-lending  and  the  hous- 
ing bill  as  drawn,  under  the  insidious  mask  of  deficit  financ- 
ing, were  the  forerunners  of  the  establishment  of  a  thorough- 
going socialistic  policy  in  furtherance  of  the  administration's 
scheme  of  socialized  credit.  This  was  the  issue,  the  magnitude 
of  which  was  comprehended  by  those  who  had  the  courage  to 
vote  their  convictions  to  reestablish  the  inalienable  pre- 
rogatives of  the  House  and  to  give  notice  to  the  world  that 
the  principles  of  democracy  are  still  alive  in  this  country. 

Members  of  the  House  who  voted  "no"  intended  to 
serve  notice  upon  the  Executive  that  they  proposed  to  retain 
control  over  appropriations  and  to  safeguard  democracy 
against  the  dictatorial  executive  encroachment  Involved  in 
both  the  spending-lending  and  the  housing  bill. 

It  was  a  return,  of  course,  to  economy,  which  is  essential 
and  necessary,  and  emergent,  but  back  of  that  and  beyond  it 
and  more  Important  is  the  fact  that  it  was  the  assertion  of 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  and  fundamental  rights  and 
prerogatives. 

A    SUTJTLE    ATTEMPT    AT    ASSASSINATION 

It  called  the  attention  of  the  taxpayers,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Executive,  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  provides 
that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law.  For  some  time  the  Congress  has  recognized  the  in- 
clination of  the  administration  to  regard  tliis  cardinal  prin- 
ciple as  unimportant,  if  not  surplusage.  Congress  realized 
when  the  President  said,  "There  seems  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  revolving 
fund,  fed  from  the  earnings  of  these  Government  invest- 
ments and  used  to  finance  new  projects  at  times  when  there 
is  need  of  extra  stimulus  to  emplojinent,"  he  meant  that 
the  administration  would  collect  the  savings  of  the  country 
and  invest  them  in  such  undertakings  as  seemed  to  it  desir- 
able, outside  the  regular  Budget,  outside  congressional  ap- 
propriation, and  without  routing  through  the  Treasiiry  the 
funds  borrowed  and  lent.  Congress  recognized  in  this  a 
subtle,  but  nonetheless  revolutionary  and  dictatorial  en- 
croachment upon  its  power  of  the  purse,  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
kill  the  measure  outright. 

An  editorial  WTiter  In  the  Post  takes  occasion  to  say  in 
substance  that  Congress  never  worked  more  thoughtfully,  it 
never  acted  with  deeper  consideration  of  the  Nation's  long- 
range  Interest,  than  in  the  "good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish" 
accomplished  this  week. 


THE  FUTfDAMENTAL   POWER  OF  THE  PURSE 

More  Important  than  the  belated  return  toward  economy 
which  another  Congress  might  all  too  easily  reverse  is  the 
assertion  by  the  Legislature  of  its  constitutional  and  funda- 
mental power  of  the  purse.  The  moral  of  that  action  should 
and  will  be  understood. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  P.  BROWN,  SECRE- 
TARY  OF   COMMERCE  IN   THE   STATE   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter, 
which  I  received  from  the  Honorable  Richard  P.  Brown, 
secretary  of  commerce  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  should 
furnish  the  proponents  of  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements 
some  food  for  thought.  Of  course,  the  throwing  out  of  em- 
ployment of  some  5,000  persons  in  Pennsylvania  may  not 
mean  much  to  those  who  favor  these  trade  agreements  but  it 
means  a  lot  to  workers  and  stockholders  of  the  companies 
affected.  This  is  just  one  instance  but  there  are  thousands 
of  similar  instances  all  over  tliis  country  and  when  they  are 
added  all  together  they  amount  to  considerable.  As  I  have 
said  time  and  time  again,  these  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
simply  give  employment  to  the  people  living  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  deprive  our  own  workers  of  a  job.  How  long  are 
we  going  to  keep  this  nonsensical  system  going?  It  is  time 
that  every  trade  agreement  was  rescinded  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can worker  and  farmer  can  have  the  advantage  of  the  Amer- 
ican markets.  You  who  believe  in  trade  agreements  read  the 
following  letter  and  then  tell  me  how  the  Canadian  trade 
agreement  benefits  the  people  of  Pennsylvania: 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Depahtment  of  Commercx, 
Harrisburg,  August  3,  1939. 
Hon.  Albert  G.  Rutherford. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rutherford:  Pennsylvania  has  a  number  of  tine 
smelting  and  refining  plants.  Including  those  In  Buclcs.  Carbon, 
Northampton.  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  Counties.  They  pro- 
vide direct  employment  to  approximately  5,000  persons. 

Continued  operation  of  certain  of  these  plant*  is  Jeopardized 
by  the  20-percent  reduction  in  the  import  duty  on  zinc  resulting 
from  the  Canadian  trade  agreement  of  last  November.  Prompt 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  In  restoring  the  tariff  to  Its 
former  level  can  avert  lmf>ending  closings. 

Vigorous  protests,  in  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Joined,  have  been  made  to  the  State  Department  because  of  the 
reduction.  As  a  result,  I  understand  a  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled for  September  18. 

For  reasons  cited  In  this  letter,  it  Is  urgent  that  the  hearing  be 
held  before  Auga?t  25  and  be  followed  by  prompt  action  to  restore 
the  previous  tariff  rates.  Your  Immediate  and  energetic  coopera- 
tion to  Induce  the  Federal  adminLstration  to  advance  the  hearing 
and  revise  the  zinc  duties  upward  will  aid  in  conserving  Pennsyl- 
vania indxistry  and  employment. 

The  smelter  of  the  American  Zinc  &  Chemical  Co.,  after  25  years 
of  operation  at  Langeloth,  Washington  County,  Is  scheduled  to 
close  Avigust  25,  when  its  present  stcx;k  of  ore  is  exhausted.  Un- 
favorable competitive  conditions  and  depressed  prices  caused  by 
sharply  rising  Imports  of  slab  zinc  are  reasons  cited  for  closing. 
The  smelter  employs  543  persons.  Its  coal  mine,  which  closed  2 
weeks  ago.  employed  262  persons. 

There  is  a  jKesibility,  I  am  informed,  that  this  plant  may  con- 
tinue in  operation  if  It  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  before 
August  25  that  the  zinc  duties  will  be  restored  to  the  rat«8  In 
effect  before  last  November.  Because  of  the  great  cost  in  rebtiUding 
furnaces,  a  plant  Is  more  likely  to  continue  operation,  if  It  can, 
than  to  reopen  tf  It  has  been  closed.  Por  that  reason.  If  thL?  plant 
is  to  be  saved,  it  appears  any  indication  of  changed  Federal  policy 
on  zinc  tariffs  must  come  before  August  25;  and  that  la  tiniikifiy  u 
the  hearing  U  not  held  until  September  18. 
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The  adverse  ettcct  of  the  trade  agreement  upon  the  Langeloth 
plant  Is  not  an  Isolated  Instance.  Another  Pennsylvania  plant  has 
Oocn  operating  at  only  50  percent  capacity  for  several  months. 
Some  plants  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  I  am  informed,  also 
have  cxirtaiied  their  output  sharply.  Plants  in  West  Virginia  and 
Illinois  have  closed  or  indicated  their  intention  to  do  so. 

The  trade  agreement  signed  last  November  17  cut  the  Import 
duty  $7  a  ton  on  zinc  slabs  and  S6  a  ton  on  ore. 

The  price  of  zinc,  which  had  been  5.05  cents  a  pound  the  day 
before  the  agreement  was  .'^iKned.  dropped  to  4  70  cents  the  day 
fifter  it  was  signed,  and  recently  has  averaged  about  4  5  cents.  The 
drop  in  prlrp  of  slabs  has  been  about  $11  a  ton  since  the  tariff 
reduction  was  imposed. 

Imports  of  smelted  zinc  have  been  three  to  five  times  as  high 
since  the  tariff  was  reduced.  In  the  first  5  months  of  this  year 
Imports  totaled  10.815  tons,  or  almost  50  percent  more  than  for  the 
12  months  of  1938  If  imports  continue  at  the  same  rate,  the  1939 
total  win  be  about  25.000  tons  of  slabs,  compared  to  7,486  tons  la 
1938. 

Closing  of  a  smelting  plant  affects  more  employes  than  those 
on  the  plant's  lmm?dlate  pay  roll.  For  instance,  each  month  the 
Langeloth  plant  uses  7,000  tona  of  bituminous  coal.  1,600  tons  of 
coke  nnd  anthracite,  and  600  tons  of  fireclay.  Tran.sportatlon 
tiidiistries  move  thousands  of  tons  of  ore.  fuel,  and  supplies  to  the 
smelter,  and  many  tons  of  zinc  slabs  away.  A  closed  plant  has 
no  need  for  any  of  these  s\ippUes  or  services,  and  many  men  cut- 
side  the  smelting  industry  itself  feel  the  pinch  ut  unemployment 
whenever  a  nnelter  closes. 

For  reasons  such  as  these  any  act  by  you  which  helps  keep  our 
Industries  producing  aids  your  home  community,  your  State,  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Let  me  urge  you  to  join  in  asking  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull  to  speed  hearings  and  reveal  intention  to  restore 
the  previous  zinc  duties  before  the  Langeloth  smelter  or  any 
other  operating  plant  la  forced  to  close  because  of  the  advantage 
the  reduced  tariff  gives  to  foreign  competitors. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  P.  Brown,  Secretary. 


William  F.  Kopp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1939 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  session  of 
Congress  draws  to  a  close.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  passing  on  August  24.  1938.  of  Hon.  William  P, 
Kopp,  who  represented  the  Rrst  Iowa  District  in  the  Sixty- 
seventh  to  Seventy-second  Congresses.  Mr.  Kopp  enjoyed  a 
long  and  distinguished  public  career  and  served  long  and 
well  and  with  great  distinction  on  many  different,  important 
committees,  notably  Flood  Control.  Labor,  and  Pensions. 

His  parents  came  down  to  Iowa  out  of  Wisconsin  after  the 
Civil  War  days,  his  father  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  serv- 
ing in  a  Wisconsin  regiment.  Mr.  Kopp  graduated  from 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  and  from  the  College  of  Law  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

He  was  early  marked  for  distinguished  service  for  his  State 
and  Nation.  He  was  a  distinguished  follower  of  the  famous 
Lincoln;  and  not  only  did  he  have  a  large  picture  of  Lincoln 
on  the  wall  of  his  study,  on  which  picture  was  an  affectionate 
greeting  from  Mary  Lincoln  to  Mrs,  Kopp's  father,  but  also 
phrases  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  were  framed  and  placed  in 
his  study  throughout  the  years.  The  writings  and  political 
philosophies  of  the  martyred  Lincoln  were  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Kopp's  mind. 

It  Is  a  well-known  principle  of  education  that  one  tends 
toward  the  likeness  of  the  person  or  the  philosophies  of  his 
contemplation.  A  careful  study  of  the  life  of  William  F. 
Kopp  would  reveal  the  deep  influence  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  was  his  ideal  statesman. 

After  serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Iowa,  the  major  honor  of  Mr.  Kopp's  life  was  his  election 
to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  in  1920.  where 
^lor  12  rich,  productive  years  he  served  well  the  constituency 
of  the  First  District  of  Iowa.  The  story  of  his  12  years  of 
service  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  not  only  written  in  the 
CoMGREssioNAL  RECORD  but  is  Stamped  upon  the  lives  of  the 


countless  thousands  whose  needs  he  served  to  the  limit  of  his 
ability  and  lor  whose  welfare  he  gave  himself  in  constant 
devotion.  During  his  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  became  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  this  august  body. 

The  most  severe  test  which  can  be  applied  to  a  man  In 
high  position  is  whether  the  people  in  humble  walks  of  life 
have  access  to  his  ear  and  heart  and  trust  him  with  their 
deepest  troubles.  It  was  inevitable  that  Mr.  Kopp's  counsel 
and  service  should  be  outstanding  in  every  year  of  his  active 
life  to  the  people  of  every  station.  Whenever  a  cause  which 
seemed  just  and  true  to  him  needed  a  champion,  he  never 
counted  the  cost,  and  gave  himself  freely  to  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  highest  and  the  best. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  presence  today  who  will  deny  his 
exceeding  patriotism  to  his  country  and  his  honorable  and 
faithful  service  to  his  constituency  throughout  his  long 
public  life  of  service. 


The  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  WILL  TAYLOR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  JOHN   J    O'CONNOR.   OF  NEW  YORK.  TO 
ARTHUR  KKOCK,  OF  THE  NEW   YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter  written  by  former  Representative  John  J.  O'Connor,  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Washington,  D.  C.  August  3,  1939. 
Mr.  Arthub  Krock, 

New  York  Times.  Times  Building.  Ncir  York  City. 

Dear  Ma.  Krock:  Your  column  In  today's  New  York  Times, 
headed  "The  President's  Hatch  Bill  Reservations,"  Is  most  Interest- 
ing to  a  lawyer. 

You  characterize  as  "carping"  the  criticism  of  the  President  "for 
publicly  interpreting  the  Hatch  bill,"  designed  to  take  poUtlcs  out 
of  relief,  etc. 

You  "come  to  this  conclusion  "In  view  of  fixed  Judicial  procedure 
In  reviewing  acts  of  Congress,"  and  you  go  on  to  cite  "fixed  Judicial, 
procedure."  saying,  "when  a  court  reviews  an  act  of  Congress  It 
looks  into  the  intent  of  Congress  as  well  as  into  the  text  of  the 
law"  So  far  you  are  correct,  if  the  language  of  the  act  is 
ambiguous  or  eqxilvocaJ,  if  not,  the  court  Is  bound  by  the  four 
corners  of  the  act. 

You  then  go  on  to  say  "It — the  court — examines  the  debates." 

In  Duplex  PrtntiTig  Press  Co.  v.  Deering  (254  U.  S.  443),  Mr. 
Justice  Pitney  said,  at  page  474: 

"By  repeated  decisions  of  this  court  It  has  come  to  be  well 
established  that  the  debates  In  Congress  expressive  of  the  views 
and  motives  of  individual  Members  are  not  a  safe  guide,  and 
hence  may  not  be  resorted  to,  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  law-making  body,"  citing  a  number  of  cases. 

You  continue  that  the  court  will  examine  the  "committee  reports 
to  determine  what  Congress  meant  by  a  disputed  phrase  or  sen- 
tence." In  this  statement  you  are  correct,  provided  only  that 
the  meaning  of  the  statute  Is  doubtful  or  obscure.  This  was  held 
in  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.  v,  Deering,  supra,  and  approved  In 
Railroad  Commission  v.  Chicago.  B.  <&  Q.  R.  Co.  (257  U.  S.  563). 
where  at  page  589.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft  said.  "Committee  reports 
and  explanatory  statements  of  members  in  charge  made  in  pre- 
senting a  bill  tor  passage  have  t>een  held  to  be  a  legitimate  aid  to 
the  Interpretation  of  a  statute  where  the  language  is  doubtful  or 
obscure  " — citing  cases — "But  when,  taking  the  act  as  a  whole,  the 
effect  of  the  language  used  Is  clear  to  the  Court,  extraneous  aid 
like  this  cannot  control  the  Interpretation."  Citing  cases — "Sucli 
aids  are  only  admissible  to  solve  doubt,  and  not  to  create  it." 

A  most  extraordinary  statement  made  by  you  is  that  If  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  Hatch  bill,  "the  President's 
record  (meaning  his  message  accompanying  the  approval  of  the  bill 
with  the  deliberate  attempt  to  interpret  it.  seriatim)  would  be 
evidence  that  the  author  meant  no  such  limitations,  that  it  was 
signed  In  the  contrary  belief,  and  passed  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  same  belief     That  evidence  would  be  competent." 

It  will  surely  come  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  all  lawyers  experi- 
enced in  such  matters  that  the  belief  of  the  President  or  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  author.  Senator  Hatch,  as  to  what  the  law 
meant  wiU  have  any  Influence  whatever  on  any  court. 
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The  law  "speaks  for  itself."  No  court  would  go  outside  the 
precise  language  of  the  law  to  Interpret  it  unless  the  language 
was  ambiguous,  and  then  the  only  resort  would  be  to  committee 
reports  and  "explanatory  statements  of  Members  in  charge  '  of  the 
bill.  Of  course,  these  backgrounds  are  never  binding  on  the  court 
if  the  language  of  the  act  Is  not  obscure.  This  Is  so  well  settled 
It  Is  elementary. 

No  court  would  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  the  "President's 
public  interpretation  of  the  act." 

No  court  would  pay  any  heed  to  what  the  Attorney  General 
thought  the  bill  "meant"  when  he  "passed"  on  It  orally  to  the 
President  after  Congress  had  f>assed  the  bill. 

No  cotirt  would  Inquire  of  the  author  of  the  bill  as  to  his  "belief" 
or  his  "intent"  as  to  what  the  act  "meant,"  except  his  explanatory 
statements  In  the  Senate  if  he  was  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Please  be  assured  that  while  I  comment  on  your  Juridical  con- 
clusions I  have  the  highest  resjject  for  yoiu-  outstanding  editorial 
and  reportorlal  ability. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  O'Connob. 
Former  Member  of  Congress. 


Resolutions  of  the  Washington  State  Grange 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4,  1939 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  GRANGE 
AT  THEIR  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  CONVENTION 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  present  here  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  the  golden  jubilee  conven- 
tion of  the  Washington  State  Grange  held  at  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  June  13  to  16,  and  which  I  was  privileged  to  attend. 

Past  lecturer  of  the  Virginia  State  Grange  wrote  a  letter 
recently  to  State  Master  Ervin  E.  King,  of  the  Washington 
State  Grange,  from  which  I  quote: 

No  other  State  Grange  has  the  program  that  you  have,  and  no 
other  is  as  determined  and  as  Informed  and  as  active  in  behalf 
of  its  membership  and  American  agriculture  as  the  Washington 
State  Grange.  If  every  other  State  Grange  had  the  sound  leader- 
ship and  desire  to  serve  agriculture  and  the  order  as  you  folks 
have,  agriculture  would  be  in  a  much  better  position  today,  and 
the  future  would  be  bright  Indeed.  I  congratulate  you  and  your 
people  on  the  greatest  State-wide  farm  organization  In  the  world. 
Fraternally  yours, 

James  H.  Rogers, 
Past  Lecturer,  Virginia  State  Grange. 

As  past  State  lecturer  of  the  Washington  State  Grange,  I 
heartily  concur  in  this  estimate  of  my  home  State  Grange, 
and  a  study  of  the  following  resolutions  will  convince  all 
readers  of  the  truth  of  his  statements. 

ASKING    EXTENSION    OF    TIME,    AMORTIZINU    LAND    BANK    COMMISSIONia 

LOANS 

Whereas  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  were  set  up  on  a 
10-year  repajnnent  basis  and  due  to  the  low  returns  of  farm  crops 
a  large  percent  of  these  loans  are  becoming  delinquent;  and 

Wiiereas  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  bill  before  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  (S.  1675:  H.  R.  173)  amortizing 
these  leans  over  a  period  ot  not  less  than  20  years:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolt-ed  by  the  Washington  State  Grange,  That  we  tirge  our 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  work  for  such  legislation  to  the  end 
that  all  should  have  relief  from  these  heavy  repajmaent  charges. 


FEDERAL     USE     OF     BtJTTER     IN     FEDERAL     INSTITUTIONS 

Whereas  there  is  a  large  surpltis  of  butter  in  Washington;  and 

Whereas  the  sale  of  this  but'er  would  greatly  assist  the  dairy- 
men In  ?o!vlng  their  financial  difficulties;  and 

\^'hereas  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  vital  food  elements  con- 
tained in  butter:  Therefore  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Washington  State  Grange  go  on  record  as 
F>etltloning  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  purchase  butter  for  use  in 
all  Federal  institutions  in  ovir  State. 

r.    8.    A.    FINANCING    APPXE    G30^^'ERS 

Whereas  we  are  highly  appreciative  of  the  work  done  by  the 
local  Farm  Security  Administration  In  their  efforts  toward  financ- 
ing the  fruit  district;  and 

Whereas  we  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  their  policy  of 
Insisting  on  debt  adjustment  down  to  a  reasonable  Indebtedness 


per  acre  before  considering  the  issuance  of  any  production-finance 
money;    and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  this  type  of  production  finance  is  the 
most  feasible  and  satisfactory  type  yet  Introduced  into  the  dis- 
trict: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Washington  State  Grange  ask  our  congres- 
sional delegation  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  make 
available  sufQclent  funds  to  expand  to  a  point  where  all  growers 
whose  past  record  as  orchardlsts  show  them  to  be  honest  and 
able  to  take  good  care  of  orchards,  and  are  located  on  orchards 
having  good  soil,  plenty  of  water,  good  varieties,  free  from  frost, 
and  other  unususl  financial  hazards,  be  financed;  provided,  those 
growers  so  financed  agree  among  themselves  and  with  the  financ- 
ing   agency   on   a   sensible,   cooperative   marketing   program. 

SPRAT     RESIDtTE CALLING     A     HEARING 

Whereas  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  passed  June 
25,  1938,  does  not  become  effective  with  regard  to  spray  residue 
until  L'^e  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  a  hearing;   and 

X^Tiereas  this  law  is  more  favorable  to  apple  growers  than  the 
law  now  In  effect:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Washington  State  Grange.  That  we  request  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  call  a  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  be  held  In  this  State  of  Washington  to  determine  proper 
regulations  governing  the  u^e  of  lead  arsenate  and  fluorine  sprays 
on  apples  and  pears;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  State  Grange  use  Its  influence  to  help  the 
apple  growers'  of  the  State  to  secure  such  a  hearing. 

OPPOSING    LIBERALIZATION    OF    IMMIGRATION    LAVtTS 

Whereas  millions  of  American  citizens  are  out  of  work,  com- 
pelled to  accept  aid  from  some  form  of  Government  relief  because 
there  are  not  enough  Jobs  to  go  around; 

Whereas  we  understand  that  many  foreign  people  are  entering 
the  United  States  under  the  guise  of  being  refugees  from  other 
countries  by  the  simple  means  of  having  some  American  citizen 
or  group  of  American  citizens  vouch  for  the  refugee's  support 
while  In  the  United  States,  thereby  causing  the  sponsor  of  such 
refugees  to  discharge  American  employees  and  fill  the  Jobs  with 
refugees,  placing  the  American  workers  on  the  relief  rolls: 

Resolved.  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  liberalization  of  the  Im- 
migration laws — 

1.  Allowing  an  Increase  in  the  quota  of  Immigrants  from  any 
country; 

2.  Extending  the  time  limit  of  visiting  permits  Indefinitely: 
Resolt>ed,  That  no  refugee  from  any  country  be  allowed  to  enter 

the  United  States  in  any  way  other  than  through  the  regular 
immigration  offices  and  under  the  regular  Immigration  laws, 
whether  any  American  citizens  or  group  of  American  citizens 
vouch  for  the  support  of  the  refugee  or  not. 

FALSE  ADVERTISING  OF  LIQUOR  AND  CIGARETTES 

Whereas  the  youth  of  otir  Nation  Is  being  subjected  to  en 
enormotis  amount  of  false  and  misleading  advertlsliig  through 
the  press  and  the  radio  relative  to  the  merits  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages and  cigarettes;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  infinitely  more  harm  than 
good  are  the  results  of  the  use  of  these  narcotics  and  the  States 
cannot  adequately  regulate  or  prohibit  the  advertising  of  liquor 
or  cigarettes  as  long  as  Congress  p>ermlts  such  advertising  through 
the  medium  of  Interstate  commerce:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  Washington  State  Grange,  that  we  most  ear- 
nestly urge  Congress  to  pass  such  laws  as  will  effectively  prohibit 
false  and  misleading  advertising  of  liquor  and  cigarettes  through 
the  press  and  the  radio. 

GOVffERNMENT  HOSPITAL  STSITM 

Whereas  the  present  hospital  systems  In  the  United  States  are 
run  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  and  the  majority  of 
the  people  cannot  pay  for  proper  hospital  treatment,  care,  and 
medical  consultation;  and 

Whereas  because  of  this,  thoxisands  of  people  suffer  sickness, 
lack  of  care,  and  proper  advice,  and  thousands  die  every  year 
on  account  of  this  system  of  profit  first  and  the  people  last; 
and 

Whereas  as  long  as  the  public  must  depend  upon  private  hos- 
pitals and  upon  medical  schools  and  medical  associations  run- 
ning our  public  hosiptals,  this  cruel  and  Inhuman  system  wUl 
continue  to  take  needless  toll  of  human  lives;  and 

Whereas,  under  a  system  of  cooperative  hospitals  o-wned  and 
controlled  by  the  people  of  a  district,  medical  attention  and  hos- 
pitalization would  be  made  available  to  all  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Whereas  the  American  Medical  Association  has  continuously  and 
vigorously  used  every  method  In  opposing  the  establishment  of 
cooperative  medical  and  hospital  facilities:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Washington  State  Grange  urgently  request 
and  petition  Congress  to  do  everything  in  their  power  financially 
and  otherwise  to  engender  and  establish  cooperative  medical  hos- 
pital facilities;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Investigate  the 
alleged  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

TO   GIVE   ADDITIONAL  POWER   TO  THE  rEDEP.AL  POWER   COMMISSION 

Whereas  In  the  recent  power  ccunpalgn  in  this  State  last  summer 
and  fall,  the  private  utilities  made  it  a  practice  to  cover  part  of 
their  expenditures  by  the  setting  up  of  "phony"  organization*; 
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Whereas  the  private  power  companies  sometimes  used  threats  of 
Intimidation  and  boycott  to  Influence  certain  persons; 
"^  Whereas  State   offlclals  are   without  adequate  power  to   act   as 
oftentimes  the  records  necessary  may  be  In  another  State,  and  the 
organization  directing  the  campaign  may  be  outside  the  State; 

Whereas  the  F.  T.  C.  has  In  the  past  had  such  authority  to 
Interfere  under  such  clrciunstances,  but  which  authority  expired 
4n  1936: 

Whereas  the  F.  T.  C.  found  many  of  the  allegations  above  cited 
to  be  true  In  the  past;  and 

Whereas  public  Interest  and  public  morals  fequire  that  there  be 
some  Federal  agency  with  sufficient  power  to  cope  with  these 
Bltuations:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  By  the  Washington  State  Grange  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  asked  to  pass  an  act  giving  the  F.  T.  C. 
authority  to  Interfere  where  great  amounts  of  money  are  being 
6p<nt  In  campaigns  against  public  ownership,  especially  In  excess 
of  what  is  a  reasonable  amount,  and  where  threats  of  any  kind 
are  uaed  to  Intimidate  voters. 

aETTRENDUM    ON    WAB 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Washington  State  Grange  go  on  record  as 
favoring  a  law  that  would  compel  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  eli- 
gible voters  of  the  United  States  before  this  country  could  enter 
Into  an  armed  conflict  on  foreign  soil.  This  law  would  not  affect 
a  confl^lct  in  protection  of  our  own  Nation. 

TAKE    PROFITS   OTTT   OF  WAH 

Whereas  Senator  Bone,  of  Washington,  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
take  the  profits  cut  of  war:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  as  favoring  such  a  bill. 

OPPOSE   LOWER    DtJTT    ON    JAPANESE    EGGS 

Whereas  the  new  trade  treaty  allows  Japanese  egge  to  enter  this 
country,  especially  at  Hawaiian  ports,  at  5  cents  per  dozen  Instead 
of  at  10  cents  per  dozen  as  heretofore;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  an  injury  to  the  poultry  Industry,  one  of  the 
largest  Industries  of  our  State  and  country :  Be  it 

lUsclved.  That  the  Washington  State  Grange  go  on  record  as 
opfKJsed  to  this  part  of  the  treaty. 

J.    D.    ROSS    MEMORIAL 

Whereas  the  late  J.  D.  Ross  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the  flght 
for  public  ownership  of  power  facilities  in  the  Northwest;  and 

Whereas  it  is  proper  and  fitting  that  his  memory  be  perpetuated 
Ej  a  shining  example  for  others  to  follow;  and 

Whereas  this  can  best  be  done  by  permanently  affixing  his  name 
to  some  of  the  projects  he  advanced:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Washington  State  Grange  request  our  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Bonne- 
ville administrator  to  designate  the  park  at  the  Ampere  substation 
aa  the  J.  D.  Ross  Memorial  Park. 

ADMINISTRATOR  OT  BONNE\^LLE  PROJECT 

Whereas  Mr.  Prank  A.  Banks,  chief  engineer  In  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  has  been  appointed  acting 
administrator  of  the  Bonneville  project,  and  has  administered  Its 
afTairs  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest;   and 

Whereas  such  appointment  was  made,  and  the  same  was  accepted 
by  Mr.  Banks  only  for  a  short  time  pending  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  administrator,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  development  requires  that  Mr.  Banks,  after  a  permanent 
p.dmlnlstrator  has  been  selected,  return  to  the  discharge  of  his 
supervisory  duties  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  reported  In  the  public  press  that  the  selec- 
tion of  a  permanent  administrator  of  the  Bonneville  project 
shortly  will  be  made;   and 

Whereas  the  selection  of  such  an  administrator  Is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  public-utility  districts;   and 

Whereas  Mr.  Llewellyn  Evans,  who  for  many  years  was  superin- 
tendent of  Tacoma  City  Light,  and  now  Is  electrical  engineer  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  is  famaiar  with  the  problems  of 
the  Northwest  and  by  reason  of  his  ability  and  many  years"  experi- 
ence is  thoroughly  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  permanent 
administrator  of  the  Bonneville  project :  Now,  therefore.  It  Is 

Resolved.  That  the  Washington  State  Grange  recommends  Llew- 
ellyn Evans  and  requests  that  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes  duly 
consider  Mr.  Evans  for  the  position  of  administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  project;   It  Is  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  all 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,   and  Montana. 

FTDERAL    FINANCING    OF   PTTBLIC-UnLITT    DISTRICTS 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  is  constructing  large  electrical 
generating  facilities  such  as  the  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams,  and 
Is  building  transmission  lines  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  elec- 
trical energy  to  the  different  sections  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Washington  has  provided  by  law  that  dis- 
tricts may  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  electrical 
power  to  the  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  loaned  money  to  these 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  R.  E.  A.  lines  and  engaging 
In  the  electric  business;  and 

Whereas  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  public-utility  districts  pur- 
chase private  utilities  In  order  to  facilltat«  an  economic  distribu- 
tton  of  this  electricity;  and 


Whereas  the  purchase  of  these  private  facilities  by  publlc-utllltles 
districts  will  be  of  mutual  Interest  and  benefit  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gram of  electrical  generation;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  could  finance  the  purchase  of 
these  private  utilities  by  the  public-utility  districts  on  a  long-term 
basis  at  a  low  rate  of  Interest:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Washington  State  Grange  goes  on  record  as 
favoring  Federal  loans  to  public-utility  districts  for  the  purchase 
and  acquisition  of  privately  owned  facilities;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Congress  of  the  S*ate  of  Washington,  and 
that  we  urge  them  to  aid  us  In  securing  such  loans, 

EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  P.   U.    D.   POWER 

Whereas  the  act  of  Congress  that  established  Bonneville  Dam 
power  development  provided  that  50  percent  of  such  power  should 
be  reserved  for  rural  communities  until  January  1,  1941;  and 

Whereas  certain  power  organizations  that  have  refused  to  serve 
the  rural  people  except  at  exorbitant  price  rates  and  prohibitive 
construction  costs,  are  now  seeking  to  gain  control  of  the  entire 
output  of  Bonneville;  and 

Whereas  such  control  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  general  public,  as  power  districts  of  R.  E.  A.  projects  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  mercenary  corporations  for  their  supply  of 
power.  As  for  example,  the  lowest  rate  for  contract  to  R.  E.  A. 
by  Washington  water  power  Is  $52.50  per  kilowatt-year  v;hlle  the 
Bonneville  rate  Is  $14.50  per  kilowatt-year  or  a  difference  of  $38 
per  kilowatt-year;  and 

Whereas  the  power  companies  have  sorely  neglected  the  rural 
districts  and  forced  many  a  farmer  to  strain  his  eyes  by  an  eld 
coal-oil  lamp.  Then  after  searching  a  dimly  lighted  page  for  an 
upward  trend  In  the  wheat  market  discovers  an  advertisement 
telling  of  the  wonderful  Investment  he  can  make  In  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  bonds:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  bj/  the  Washington  State  Grange,  That  we  urge  our  Con- 
gressmen and  also  Frank  A.  Banks,  asking  that  the  50  percent  of 
power  be  reserved  at  least  until  January  1,  1943. 


Shall  America  Purge  Garner  or  Lewis? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  jR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4, 1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    BERGEN    (N.    J.)    EVENING    RECORD. 

JULY  31.   1939 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record  of  July  31.  1939: 

SHALL   AMERICA    PtTRCB    GARNER    OR    LEWIS? 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  America's  not  too  American  C.  I.  O., 
has  probably  kicked  Vice  President  John  N.  Garner  right  into  the 
1940  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  if  not  the  Presidency  of 
the  world's  only  remaining  democracy.  Lewis  asserted  that  G.arner 
is  an  evil  old  man  who  plays  poker  and  drinks  whisky.  Maybe  he 
does,  but  If  so,  he  has  lots  of  company  In  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.  There  are  about  30,000.000  Americans 
who  do  likewise  and  who  will  not  be  entirely  unsympathetic  to 
evil  old  Jack  Garner  in  the  defense  of  his  and  their  private  enjoy- 
ment. 

As  to  the  mortal  sin  of  whisky  drinking.  Lincoln  perhaps  pro- 
vided the  best  answer  when  he  told  the  reformer  who  complained 
about  General  Grant's  whisky  drinking  to  ascertain  the  brand  so 
he  could  send  a  barrel  to  each  of  his  other  generals,  who  unlike 
Grant  were  conspicuous  by  their  failures  Instead  of  their  suc- 
cesses. But  the  pcker-playlng  charge  needs  Mr.  Lewis'  elabora- 
tion. If  "Cactvs  Jack"  Garner  habitually  draws  two  cards  to  a 
flush  or  a  straight  he  certainly  merits  Lewis'  condemnation,  and 
the  writer  will  gladly  furnish  him  transportation  from  Washington 
to  Hackensack  to  contest  with  him  In  a  quarter-Umlt  game.  But 
if  Mr.  Garner  Is  a  normal  In-and-outer  like  the  other  30,000.000 
American  poker  fans,  the  answer  to  Mr.  Lewis  must  be  "Oh 
plfHe!" 

But  the  highlight  of  Lewis'  personal  attack  on  Garner  Is  as 
follows:  "Garners  knife  Is  searching,  searching. for  the  quivering, 
pulsating  heart  of  labor."  The  American  electorate  has  been 
treated  to  many  tear-Jerklng,  rabble-rousing  effusions  of  political 
demagogues  since  Bryan's  Cross  of  Gold,  Crown  of  Thorns  master- 
piece 40  years  ago,  but  it  hasn't  heard  anything  since  to  even  tie 
that  Lewis  maudllnism.  So.  as  Al  Smith  would  say.  let's  look  at 
the  record  to  see  who  and  what  Is  this  John  L.  Lewis  and  also 
this  evil  old  man  Garnek. 
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John  Nance  Garner,  now  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  spent  practically  all  of  his  adult  life  in  public  oflQcc.  As  a 
result  he  has  been  exposed  during  that  time  to  the  pitiless  glare 
of  publicity.  If  there  were  anything  crooked  about  him  publicly 
or  privately.  It  would  long  since  have  been  disclosed.  He  Is  a 
southern  Democrat  who  has  consistently  preached  and  practiced  a 
Bound  Americanism  which  relies  on  the  retention  of  this  Nation's 
time-tested  elective,  legislative,  and  Juridical  processes:  the  preser- 
vation of  Its  Constitution  and  Its  orderly  amendment  procedure 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  a  progressive  people;  and  freedom 
of  thought,  speech,  and  the  press,  which  are  vital  concomitants  of 
the  self-government   of  our  revered   Lincoln. 

He  disagreed  in  1937  with  his  party's  titular  head  when  President 
Roosevelt,  in  the  full  flush  of  a  record-breaking  popular  victory, 
planned  to  short  circuit  the  Constitution  by  packing  the  United 
Btates  Supreme  Court  with  political  stooges.  That  bitter  contest 
was  the  turning  point  In  Roosevelt's  brilliant  career,  and  the 
radicals  who  wanted  to  take  a  short  cut  to  reach  an  ephemeral  goal 
lost  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  battles.  Garner,  the  conservatives, 
and  national  sanity  won.  and  they  have  been  winning  battle  after 
battle  ever  since.  The  Vice  President  and  his  personal  party  fol- 
lowers In  the  Congress  have  been  a  courageous  check  against  the 
extreme  radicalism  of  the  President's  followers.  Even  his  Repub- 
lican opponents  in  Congress  admit  this,  and  that  Is  commendation 
Indeed  In  American  politics.  But  in  his  battle  to  preserve  not  the 
Roosevelt  American  way  but  the  real  American  way  Garner  inter- 
fered with  the  political  and  economic  Joyride  of  John  L.  Lewis  and 
his  C.  I.  O.,  which  had  contributed  $500,000  to  the  1936  Roosevelt 
campaign  fund.  The  President  paid  that  political  debt  to  Lewis 
and  his  communistic  C.  I.  O.  In  a  not  too  American  way,  but  Garner 
determined  that  the  permanent  American  way  Is  delineated  and 
bordered  by  a  hardy  perennial  called  the  Constitution.  So  much 
for  this  evil  old  man  G.\rner. 

John  L.  Lewis,  now  president  of  a  powerful  rump  labor  movement 
that  Is  honeycombed  with  communism  and  doctrines  that  are 
Bubverslve  of  time-tested  American  Ideals  and  Institutions,  was  until 
4  years  ago  the  head  of  a  coal  miners'  union  aflSUated  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  Greedy  for  power,  and  not  finding  it  attainable  in  the 
powerful  International  founded  on  the  sound  labor  principles  of 
the  great  Samuel  Gompers,  Lewis  broke  away  and  founded  his 
radical  C.  I.  O.  His  master  stroke  for  power  and  pelf  came  in  1936 
when  he  contributed  $500,000  of  his  miners'  union  blood  money — 
It  Is  Just  that,  for  many  of  his  miners  are  dependent  on  public 
charity  while  he  sits  in  his  Impressive  Washington  office  building 
and  lives  very  comfortably  on  part  of  the  weekly  take  of  C.  I.  O. 
labor  dues — to  support  the  reelection  of  President  Roosevelt.  He 
won  that  $500,000  union-funds  bet  In  November  1930  and  started 
collecting  on  It  In  the  following  spring. 

The  record  of  the  C.  I.  O.  outrages  of  1937  seems  too  recent 
to  require  detailed  repetition  here.  Suffice  to  say  that  President 
Roosevelt,  who  was  the  beneficiary  of  Lewis'  political  support, 
made  no  official  attempt  to  stop  them,  nor  did  Lewis.  Both  of 
them  sat  passively  In  their  powerful  positions  while  their  followers 
defied  most  of  the  laws  on  the  statute  books.  Roo.sevelt  can  dis- 
claim responsibility  for  permitting  those  outrages  on  the  basis  of 
States'  rights  and  responsibilities;  but  Lewis  cannot,  because  he 
was  In  absolute  control  of  C.  I.  O.  and  Its  communistic  agents. 
On  the  doorstep  of  the  arrogant  John  L.  Lewis  must  therefore  be 
laid  the  responsibility  for  C.  I.  O.'s  record  of  the  murder  of  help- 
le."^  citizens  who  wanted  to  exercise  their  constitutional  right 
to  work  for  a  living  when  and  for  whom  they  pleased,  its  bombing 
of  Industrial  plants  to  coerce  employers,  its  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  armed  mobs  to  defy  local  law-enforcement  authorities,  and 
last  but  not  least  its  .stoppage  of  the  delivery  of  the  United  States 
mails  with  the  sequential  condonement  of  that  precedent-shatter- 
ing outlawry  by  a  subordinate  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
There  stands  the  necessarily  abbreviated  record  of  Mr.  Lewis  and 
his  communistic  C.  I.  O. 

And  so  if  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  communistic  cohorts  "will  be 
against  Garner  when  he  seeks  the  Presidency  In  1940"  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  cheerfully  accept  the  challenge.  Nothing  will 
please  the  electorate  more  than  an  opportunity  to  purge  Mr.  IjCwIs 
and  his  Communists,  not  In  the  secret  Russian  way  with  bullets, 
but  In  the  public  American  way  with  ballots.  After  that,  Lewis 
and  his  agitators  can  retire  to  their  cells,  form  a  circle,  and  purge 
themselves — all  in  the  good  old  Russian  way. 

John  Borg,  Publisher. 


W.  p.  A.  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4. 1939 

Mr,  GILLIE.     Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  appropriation  bill  the  latter  part  of  June,  I  have 
taken  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  cases  in  my  district  where  faithful  and  capable 
workers  in  the  W.  P.  A,  have  been  laid  off  for  a  30-day 
period.  I  find  that  great  hardship  has  resulted,  not  only 
to  the  workers  themselves  but  also  to  their  dependents. 
Under  the  present  law,  they  cannot  be  restored  to  duty 
until  30  days  after  their  removal,  and,  or  until  they  have 
received  recertification  as  to  their  eligibility. 

I  have  found  that  the  officials  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  in  their 
honest  endeavor  to  hold  to  the  intent  of  the  lawmakers, 
have  not  had  it  in  their  thought  to  let  these  lay-offs  be 
certified  again,  because,  as  they  think,  to  recertify  them 
.would  frustrate  the  purpose  to  establish  rotation  among  the 
workers. 

The  more  I  investigate  these  cases,  the  more  firmly  I  am 
convinced  that  this  provision  of  the  law  should  be  changed. 
I  find  that  a  measure  to  take  care  cf  this  injustice  is  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate,  and  when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote  in 
this  body,  I  am  going  to  support  it.  I  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  will  vote  for  it  also.  In  this  new 
measure,  there  will  be  a  provision  to  restore  the  "prevailing 
clause"  for  projects  under  the  W.  P.  A,  I  am  glad  to  join 
my  colleagues  to  change  the  law  so  that  further  injustices 
will  not  be  perpetrated. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  MILLARD  D.  BROWN 


Mr.  CROWTHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Millard  D.  Brown: 

(From  the  August  Issu^  of  Sphere  1 

Huix  AND  Chaos 

(By  Millard  D.  Brown,  president.  Continental  Mills,  Inc.) 

Despite  the  enforced  limitation  of  our  productive  operations  to  • 
subnormal  schedule,  we  are  Importing  more  and  more  farm  produce 
and  manufactured  products.  A  steady  whittling  down  of  our  tariff 
barriers  is  widening  the  gates  to  an  Influx  of  imports  from  low 
labor  paying  countries — needless  Imports  which  are  contributing  to 
American  unemployment.  Impoverishing  American  consumer  buying 
power,  and  Imperiling  the  American  standard  of  living. 

If  we  are  to  cope  with  the  flood  of  foreign  competition  that  is 
being  swelled  Inordinately  by  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties,  we  will 
be  obliged  to  lower  wages,  and  the  American  standard  of  living  may 
be  reduced  to  the  foreign  standard  of  subsistence. 

THE  TBAOE  PARADOX 

In  other  words,  actual  operation  of  the  so-called  reciprocity  pacts 
establishes  the  fact  that  while  American  products  are  purchased 
abroad  not  because  they  are  cheaper  but  because  they  are  better, 
imported  products  are  exploited  here  not  because  they  are  better 
but  because  they  are  cheaper. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  we  can  be  prosperous,  or  even 
continue  as  a  government  of  free  people,  If  our  living  standards 
are  reduced  to  the  levels  of  Italy,  Japan,  or  other  so-caUed  favored 
nations  under  the  reciprocal-trade  pacts? 

While  we  axe  Jeopsirdizlng  the  chances  of  employment  for  our 
workers,  the  Congress  has  enacted  the  wage  and  hotir  law.  which 
puts  a  floor  under  wages  and  a  ceiling  on  hours.  As  a  consequence, 
the  action  of  this  law  tends  to  make  It  Impossible  for  employers  to 
meet  low-wage  foreign  competition  In  an  endeavor  to  keep  their 
workers  employed. 

Is  It  any  wonder  many  Americans  believe  that  the  once  conserva- 
tive Democratic  Party  has  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
purposely  sabotaging  our  American  system?  Events  of  the  last  6 
years  certainly  point  that  way. 

The  1934  amendment  to  the  (Smoot-Hawley)  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
authorized  the  President  to  enter  Into  foreign-trade  agreement* 
"as  a  means  of  assisting  In  the  present  emergency  In  restoring  the 
American  standard  of  living,  In  overcoming  domestic  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  present  economic  depression,"  etc. 

The  consummation  of  this  legislation  has  not  accomplished  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  Like  many  other  recent  acts 
of  Congress,  it  has  even  defeated  these  purposes. 
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Under  this  amendment  there  are  three  ways  to  proceed,  only  one 
of  which  will,  however,  accomplish  the  results  enumerated  above: 

Plrat.  the  Hull  agreement  plan,  with  Its  "most  favored  nation" 
treatment. 

Second,  the  H»ill  plan,  but  with  quotas  on  various  competitive 
Imports. 

Third,  agreements  using  our  needed  Imports  as  a  basis  of  trade. 

The  flrst  method  Is  the  easiest  to  pursue,  and  one  that  would 
ijaturally  appeal  to  a  lifelong  free-trader  and  to  those  theorists 
who  have  had  no  practical  experience  and  therefore  cannot  think 
the  scheme  through  to  Its  final  results. 

How  or  why  the  State  Department  selects  certain  farm  and 
Industrial  products  to  be  favored  for  export  trade  and  certain 
others  to  be  penalized,  that  the  favored  ones  might  prosper  more, 
remains  a  mystery.  The  Department  maintains  that  its  object  is 
to  make  the  farmer  more  prosperous. 

If  this  Is  so,  why  all  the  cuu  In  duty  on  farm  products?  Why 
shoiild  we  favor  the  export  of  citrus  fruits,  or  California  prunes, 
over  Maine  potatoes,  Texas  onions,  or  Wisconsin  dairy  products? 
If  the  State  Department  is  endeavoring  to  reduce  our  surplus  of 
wheat  and  cotton,  why  Is  Mr.  Wallace  (Agriculture)  arranging 
barter  agreements  on  these  two  products? 

TAILUKE    OF    RECIPROCrTT 

Is  It  because  the  trade-agreement  program  is  not  successful? 
If  it  were  successful  in  relieving  the  farmer,  why  the  necessity 
of  increased  appropriations  to  farmers  each  year?  The  fact  is 
that  the  workers  on  the  farm  and  in  industry  are  losing  out  by 
the  Hull  treaties. 

The  history  of  lumber,  dairy  products,  certain  meat  products, 
table  glass  and  pottery,  paper,  z.nc,  chemicals,  certain  electrical 
apparatus,  lace  manufacturtng,  and  wool  textiles  all  bear  witness 
to  the  result. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recently  reported  figures  of  o\iP 
foreign  trade  for  April  1939,  compared  with  April  1938.  Analysis 
of  these  figures  shows  that  exports  to  trade-agreement  countries 
declined  In  1939  about  12  percent,  including  war  materials  ex- 
ported. At  the  same  time,  our  imports  from  trade-agreement 
countries  Increased  nearly  20  percent.  Our  exports  to  non-trade- 
asrreement  coxintr.ea  declined  nearly  20  percent,  while  our  imports 
increased  more  than  14  percent. 

It  takes  some  little  time  to  get  the  real  effects  of  trade  treaties, 
such  as  those  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hull.  The  record  proves  that  In 
spite  of  the  large  Increases  in  exports  of  war  materials  such  as 
aircraft,  motortrucks,  scrap  Iron.  plR  Iron.  etc..  our  imports  are 
gradually  Increasing  and  our  exports  are  gradually  decreasing. 

Under  the  favored-nation  treatment  of  Mr.  Hulls  program,  all 
concessions  In  duties  to  trade -agreement  countries  are  also  ex- 
tended to  all  other  countries  with  the  exception  of  Germany. 

CHEAP-LABOR  COMFETmON 

In  Italy,  wages  are  less  than  one-fifth,  and  In  Japan  less  than 
one-tenth  of  those  In  the  United  States,  yet  their  products  carry 
the  same  duty  as  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  where  wages 
are  one-third  of  those  here.  How  can  any  duties,  set  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  England  and  America, 
protect  American  workmen  from  competition  with  Japanese  and 
Chlncae  labor? 

The  stock  argument  in  favor  of  the  Hull  brand  of  reciprocal 
treaties  Is  that  the  Increased  purchasing  power  of  those  who 
benefit  by  these  agreements  will  create  an  increased  demand  for 
the  products  on  which  duties  have  been  cut,  and  therefore  all 
will  be  prosperous.  Absurd  as  the  Idea  may  be,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
bellescd  by  many  people.  No  practical  person  would  ever  make 
such  a  statement. 

Does  any  sane  person  expect  the  employees  of  the  favored  indus- 
tries to  spend  any  of  their  Increaf^ed  earnings  (assuming  that  they 
have  any)  In  paying  a  higher  price  for  American  hams  when  they 
can  buy  Polish  ham  cheaper?  Will  they  pay  for  an  American- 
made  overcoat  $5  more  than  they  would  for  one  made  In  England, 
with  an  "Imported"  label  In  it?  Will  their  wives  prefer  American 
lace  at  double  the  cost  of  French  lace?  Will  they  buy  American 
dairy  products  when  Canadian  dalrj'  products  are  cheaper?  The 
answer  is  shown  in  the  decline  of  exports  and  increase  of  imports 
In  1939  over  1938. 

Some  years  ago  an  economist  named  List  said.  "Free-trade  is 
an  Idealism  not  to  be  engaged  In  until  the  people  with  whom  you 
trade  have  the  same  living  standards  as  your  own,  otherwise  they 
will  tear  you  down  to  their  level." 

Mr.  Hulls  treaties  are  near  the  free-trade  level.  They  are  not 
"reciprocal"  treaties  In  any  sense.  "Reciprocity"  In  International 
trade  means  "that  relation  or  policy  as  to  trade  between  two 
countries,  under  which  special  advantages  are  granted  by  each  to 
the  other."  Because  of  Mr.  Hull's  "favored  nation"  treatment,  his 
treaties  are  multilateral,  ar.d  not  reciprocal  at  all. 

The  second  course  the  State  Department  could  have  piu^ued  In 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  Congress  would  have  been  to  use 
the  method  they  have  already  adopted,  but  with  quota  restric- 
tions attached  to  various  competing  products  en  which  conces- 
sions have  been  granted  Such  agreements  would  have  been  more 
difficult,  and  would  have  taken  more  time  to  consuuunate.  They 
would,  however,  have  had  the  advantage  of  at  least  saving  some 
domestic  business  for  the  employment  of  our  own  people. 

QUOTA    PROTECTION 

A  quota  on  lace  from  France  and  other  countries  would  have 
saved  the  lace  Industry  of  the  United  States,  which  is  now  prac-    1 


tically  extinct.  It  would  also  have  provided  some  occupation  for 
the  20 OOO  hand-embroidery  workers  of  Puerto  Rico  who  are  now 
Idle.  The  quota  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  limiting  the 
imports  of  all  competing  products  from  low-wage-standard  Asiatic 
countries. 

While  this  second  method  has  much  more  to  recommend  it  than 
the  first,  if  it  were  adopted  our  American  living  standards  would 
not  be  retained,  nor  wotild  our  domestic  unemployment  problem 
be  solved. 

The  third  method  woxild  be  the  hardest  one  to  pursue,  but  It 
has  the  advantage  of  preserving  our  living  standards  and  providing 
a  better  chance  to  decrease  unemployment.  In  this  method  we 
would  base  our  foreign  trade  and  tariff  policies  on  what  we  need 
to  acquire,  rather  than  on  what  we  wish  to  sell. 

We  would  approach  the  subject  of  what  Is  desirable  and  neces- 
sary to  Import  as  the  first  and  most  important  consideration. 
Our  second  consideration,  then,  is  how  can  we  obtain  these  Im- 
ports through  agreements  and  gain  exports  by  supplying  other 
countries  with  the  things  they  need  and  desire? 

Those  things  that  are  not  produced  in  America  which  we  need 
and  can  use  fall  into  four  general  classes: 

First,  those  mineral,  forest,  and  agricultural  products  that  are 
necessary  for  Industry. 

Second,  agricultural  products  that  are  used  for  food. 

Third,  a  multitude  of  special  products  and  manufactured  articles, 
such  as  patented  and  copyrighted  articles,  special  machines.  Ori- 
ental rugs,  works  of  art,  and  other  luxury  items. 

Fourth,  a  long  list  of  products  of  various  kinds  on  which  our 
production  Is  inadequate  to  our  domestic  demand.  The  importa- 
tion of  these  should  be  limited  by  quotas. 

EXPANSION    OP   EXPORTS 

In  a  recent  address,  Mr.  Howard,  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  said.  "Expansion  of  our  exports  must  wait  upon  and  can 
only  be  a  byproduct  of  a  great  increase  in  production  of  goods  and 
services  for  domestic  purposes."  A  truer  statement  of  our  situation 
has  never  been  made. 

Reciprocal-trade  treaties  based  on  the  needs  of  our  domestic 
economy  would  not  reduce  the  employment  of  our  workers  nor  the 
demand  for  domestic  products. 

Our  foreign  trade  has  never  been  greater  than  about  7  percent  of 
cur  total  production  of  movable  goods.  In  1935  this  total 
amounted  to  about  $33,000,000,000.  Exports  that  year  amounted 
to  nearly  $2,500,000,000. 

If  reciprocal  treaties  bring  us  Imports  of  competitive  goods  so 
as  to  cut  our  domestic  production  2  percent  or  $660,000,000, 
It  would  require  an  increase  in  exports  of  30  percent  to  make 
up  for  our  loss. 

To  put  it  another  way.  for  every  2-percent  reduction  in  do- 
mestic production,  we  must  increase  our  foreign  trade  30  percent 
to  keep  our  present  depressed  economy  where   It   now  Is. 

It  should  be  evident  to  everyone  that  the  93  percent,  which 
is  our  domestic  trade,  should  be  preserved  above  all  else. 

CONCESSIONS 

Win  Rogers  once  said  that  we  have  never  lost  a  war  nor  won 
a  conference.  This  is  equally  true  of  our  trade  acreement  confer- 
ences. A  few  instances  wUl  perhaps  Illustrate  the  point  Com- 
pare the  concessions  given  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  us  and  the 
concessions  which  we  In  turn  gave  tliem: 


Rates  redured 

Ii8ft>  iK)UDll 

Rates  Ndjnij  fn* 

Rates  Empire  prcffrenee. 
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Kinizilom 
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25 

4 


Wo  cava 
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63 

GO 
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Equally  interesting  is  a  comparison  of  reductions  of  duties  civen 
by  each:  '' 
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34 
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Sir  John  Simon.  British  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  before 
negotiations  of  their  treaty  with  us,  said:  "The  British  Govern- 
ment will  not  set  Its  hand  to  a  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
States  that  is  detrimental  to  our  trade."  He  certainly  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about. 
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Our  State  Department  Is  open  to  severe  criticism  because  of  Its 
methods  In  negotiating  these  treaties.  Formal  negotiations  on  the 
British  agreement  began  3  weeks  before  the  public  hearings  opened. 

The  trade  advisers  and  economists  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
In  Washington  when  these  hearings  began.  What  they  had  to  say 
and  the  arguments  advanced  by  them  were  not  made  available  to 
the  American  interests  concerned.  Our  Interested  parties  were 
not  invited  to  attend  the  preliminary  mapping  out  of  the  conces- 
slcns  to  be  discussed. 

PEETTTNCTORT   HEARINGS 

The  British  advisers  attended  the  public  hearings  and.  of  course, 
were  well  prepared  to  combat  in  private  the  contentions  that  our 
American  Interests  made  in  public.  The  heartngs  given  our  farm. 
Industrial,  and  labor  leaders  were  so  perfunctory,  and  apparently 
so  boring  to  our  officials  In  charge,  that  everyone  In  attendance 
felt  the  stage  was  already  set  and  their  efforts  were  futile.  The 
announcement  of  the  final  agreement  only  confirmed  oxir  worst 
fears. 

That  the  State  Department  does  not  protect  our  interests  after 
agreements  are  In  effect  also  Is  very  evident. 

Among  the  Items  In  the  Belgian  agreement,  on  which  they  gave 
us  a  reduction  in  duties,  was  California  prunes.  Shortly  after 
the  treaty  was  in  effect,  the  Belgians  decided  that  California 
prunes  were  not  prunes  at  all,  but  confection.  So  they  changed 
their  classification  accordingly,  and  American  prunes  Imported  Into 
Belgium  now  take  a  much  higher  duty,  and  cannot  be  sold  there 
profitably.     The  State  Department  has  done  nothing  about  It. 

Just  before  the  French  agreement  was  negotiated,  the  French 
Government  raised  duties  on  most  Imports.  Mr.  Hull  came  forth 
with  a  public  denunciation  of  countries  that  raised  duties  in 
preparation  for  giving  concessions,  and  stated  he  would  not  deal 
with  them.     Nevertheless,  he  did. 

One  provision  of  the  agreement  gave  our  State  Department  the 
right  to  take  further  action  on  the  agreement  if  the  rates  of 
exchange  suffered  a  serious  decline. 

At  the  signing  of  the  French  agreement  the  franc  was  worth 
about  6  65  cents.  Today  the  franc  Is  worth  2.65  cents.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  American  lace  Industry  Is  running  less  than  10  percent 
of  capacity.  Imports  have  lncrea.sed  in  many  Instances  2.000  and 
3.000  percent.  Appeals  have  been  made  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  without  result. 

It  is  Indeed  a  very  serious  matter  for  America  when  one  or  even 
a  few  bureaucrats  can  decree  the  death  of  any  established  Industry 
and  the  unemployment  of  Its  workers  without  the  right  of  app)eal. 

We  should  buy  In  America  the  things  that  America  produces  and 
Is  capable  of  producing.  If  we  do  not  buy  In  America  we  cannot 
sell  in  America;  If  we  do  not  sell  in  America,  where  can  we  find  a 
market  for  our  products?  Surely  not  in  coimtrles  with  low-living 
stai'idards. 

Import  what  we  must,  by  all  means,  but  let  us  not  bring  here  a 
single  thing  that  keeps  a  foreign  workman  busy  and  an  American 
workman  idle. 


An  Invisible  Mortgage  on  Your  Farm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1939 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  10-year  period  from  1927 
to  1937  there  was  a  yearly  average  of  342,524,000  acres  of 
land  that  was  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
past  6  years  the  public  debt  has  increased  approximately 
$20,000,000,000. 

The  lijral  people  of  the  country  represent  about  25  percent 
of  the  population.  As  the  rural  population  also  represents 
about  40  percent  of  the  buying  power  there  is  not  any  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  most  farmers  that  they  must  pay  either 
directly  or  indirectly  their  share  of  the  taxes  to  pay  this 
increased  debt  which  will  represent  in  roimd  figures  about 
$5,000,000,000. 

If  anything  should  happen  to  the  country  and  the  stocks 
and  bonds,  which  represent  the  investment  in  industry, 
should  be  wiped  out  by  inflation,  real  estate  would  have  to 
stand  a  large  burden  of  the  taxes  to  take  care  of  these  obli- 
gations. It  is  the  history  of  taxation  that  when  you  cannot 
reach  enough  money  to  pay  taxes  on  incomes  and  personal 
property,  then  real  estate  always  suffers.  This  represents  an 
"invisible  mortgage"  of  approximately  $15  per  acre  on  every 


crop  acre  of  our  land  which  will  have  to  be  repaid  if  the 
credit  of  the  Government  is  to  be  maintained.  Every  time 
the  Government  increases  the  public  debt  another  billion 
dollars  this  means  that  approximately  $2.90  per  acre  is  added 
to  the  burden  of  the  farmer  if  his  real  estate  should  ever 
have  to  carry  the  whole  load.  It  is  something  that  every 
farmer  should  think  about  seriously  if  our  public  debt  is 
further  increased. 


Housing  Conditions  in  the  Baltimore  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4.  1939 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enacted  legislation  which  was 
designed  to  assist  in  a  program  of  slum  eradication  and  to 
provide  better  housing  for  a  number  of  our  citizens.  Today 
we  are  considering  an  amendment  of  that  legislation  whereby 
its  benefits  may  be  enlarged  and  extended  to  numerous  other 
persons  in  this  country. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  congressional  districts  that  lie 
either  entirely  or  partially  within  the  confines  of  large  cities 
would  like  to  speak  of  the  beauties  of  our  districts,  of  mod- 
em, well-kept,  well-appointed  homes,  of  the  blessinj?  of 
health  and  happiness  visited  upon  our  constituents,  of  their 
healthy  children,  and  of  the  numerous  playgrounds  and 
recreational  centers  for  their  enjoyment.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, that  privilege  is  denied  us.  It  is  my  duty  to  paint  a 
dififerent  picture,  and  the  statements  that  I  shall  make  with 
reference  to  conditions  in  m.y  home  city  of  Baltimore  will 
undoubtedly  reflect  identical  conditions  in  other  large  cities 
of  this  Nation. 

Baltimore  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  this  country,  and 
many  of  its  houses,  especially  those  in  the  areas  occupied  by 
persons  of  low  income,  have  suffered  the  extreme  ravages  of 
time.  In  1934  a  survey  was  made  of  the  housing  conditions 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  result  of  that  study  proved  astounding 
even  to  us  who  had,  we  thought,  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
the  city.  In  the  investigation  of  substandard  areas  of  the 
city  it  was  found  that  there  were  23,059  houses  which,  un- 
heated,  rent  for  82  cents  per  room  per  week,  or  approximately 
$3.55  per  room  per  month,  occupied  by  25,549  families,  or  ap- 
proximately 100,183  persons.  Thirty  and  forty-three  one-hun- 
dredths  percent  of  these  houses  were  two-story  units;  18.25 
percent  were  two-and-one-half -story  units;  49.79  percent 
were  three-story  imits;  and  the  balance  composed  of  houses 
which  contained  upward  of  seven  stories.  Seventeen  and 
five  one-hundredths  percent  of  these  houses  were  designated 
as  good;  40  percent  as  indifferent;  and  41.5  percent  as  bad. 
When  these  houses  were  studied  with  reference  to  cellar  con- 
ditions^^it  was  found  that  10.85  percent  of  the  cellars  were  wet; 
13.25  percent  were  without  cellars;  and  75.90  percent  were  dry. 
With  reference  to  plumbing,  29.38  percent  were  designated  as 
good;  36.22  percent  as  indifferent;  .ind  34.17  percent  as  bad, 
with  0.23  percent  without  plumbing  facilities  of  any  kind.  The 
study  also  showed  that  there  were  15,205  baths  in  these  houses, 
or  one  bath  to  11.09  rooms,  or  6.58  persons.  There  were  30,045 
toilets,  or  one  toilet  to  5.61  rooms,  or  every  3.33  persons.  It 
was  concluded  in  that  survey  that  65  percent  of  the  houses 
in  these  substandard  areas,  or  houses  occupied  by  approxi- 
mately 60.000  persons,  were  substandard. 

Without  a  program  such  as  that  instituted  by  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  60,000 
citizens  of  Baltimore  would  have  been  permanently  doomed 
to  spend  their  lives  in  blighted  areas.  While  during  the  last 
10  years  the  reports  of  the  city  engineers  of  Baltimore  show 
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that  6.957  houses  were  built  over  and  above  those  demolished, 
It  has  been  calculated  that  only  8.9  percent  of  that  number 
were  available  for  rental  by  low-income  groups  and  then  at 
monthly  rental  of  $10  per  room  per  month  without  heat.  If 
the  residents  of  the  substandard  areas  were  able  to  pay  such 
rent,  which  I  know  is  contrary  to  fact,  we  see  that  the  con- 
struction by  private  interests  is  not  easing  the  situation.  The 
reason,  if  I  may  follow  the  thought  further,  for  the  imavail- 
ability  of  newly  constructed  homes  to  persons  of  low-income 
status  is  that  most  of  the  newly  constructed  dwelling  units 
are  erected  for  Immediate  sale  rather  than  for  rent.  Al- 
though there  are  no  statistics  available  to  show  the  average 
earnings  of  the  residents  in  these  sul)standaa"d  areas,  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  a  substantial  majority  are  small-wage 
earners  with  their  sole  livelihood  contained  in  a  weekly 
envelope,  and  therefore  financially  imable  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  homes.  Again,  there  is  a 
slight  possibility  that  the  owners  of  these  substandard  homes, 
who  are  operators  and  interested  solely  in  the  yield,  will 
repair  and  modernize  them  other  than  on  a  level  barely  fit 
for  human  habitation. 

Today  seven  sites  have  been  selected  in  Baltimore  city  for 
slum  clearance  and  erection  of  housing.  Today.  3.762  fam- 
ilies, or  approximately  15.000  persons,  will  be  afforded  mad- 
em.  comfortable,  clean  places  of  habitation.  What,  may'  I 
ask.  is  the  future  of  approximately  45,000  other  citizens  in 
Baltimore  who  will  be  denied  these  benefits? 

Ml".  Speaker,  while  I  would  not,  for  one  moment,  besmirch 
or  question  the  loyalty  and  Americanism  of  those  persons  in 
Baltimore  or  in  other  cities  who  are  denied  what  we  consider 
the  ordinary  privileges  of  a  decent  life,  I  would  suggest, 
nevertheless,  that  we  are  permitting  fertile  fields  to  exist 
for  the  development  of  ideas  and  ideals  which  are  antago- 
nistic to  our  system  of  government  and  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. America  was  not  founded.  I  want  to  believe,  with 
the  idea  that  those  on  one  side  of  the  railroad  track  shall 
possess  the  decencies  of  life  and  those  on  the  other  side 
be  denied  them. 

The  program,  as  it  is  now  being  carried  on  in  Baltimore. 
has  a  paiticular  feature  which  appeals  to  me  and,  undoubt- 
edly will  appeal  to  many  of  you.  In  the  years  that  I  served 
in  the  legislative  councils  of  my  city  and  State  I  fought  con- 
stantly to  secure  playgrounds  and  recreational  centers  for 
those  underprivileged  children  who  reside  in  areas  such  as 
we  are  now  attempting  to  abolish.  The  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  seven  sites  in  Baltimore  include  playgrounds 
which  will  be  available  not  only  to  the  children  who  reside 
ill  these  areas  but  also  to  those  children  who  reside  in  ad- 
Joining  areas  and  neighborhoods. 

The  destiny  of  our  country  lies  with  the  future  generations. 
In  recognizmg  that  fact,  it  is  our  duty,  and  one  that  we 
cannot  shirk,  to  see  that  our  children  receive  an  education, 
a  proper  home  training,  and  opportunities  for  hesdthy.  nor- 
mal development.  The  children  in  these  seven  areas  in 
Baltiiftore  will  not  come  home  to  overcrowded,  dark,  gloomy, 
unsanitary  homes,  but  to  homes  in  which  light  and  air — 
unfortunately  strangers  to  many  of  them — will  ever  be  pres- 
ent. Instead  of  being  driven  to  the  streets  and  to  unwhole- 
some companions,  these  children  will  be  afforded  both  a 
pleasant  home  life  and  ample  playgrounds  and  recreational 
opportunities.  I  would  not  contend  that  this  legislation  will 
remedy  all  of  the  difficulties  for  any  community,  but  at  least 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

By  your  failure  to  support  this  amendment  you  denied  to 
many  people  of  this  country  privileges  which  are  rightfully 
theirs.  Although  the  housing  resolution  (S.  591)  was  de- 
feated yesterday,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  legislation 
wiil  come  before  the  House  as  soon  as  we  reconvene  in  Jan- 
uary 1940  and  that  the  Members  will  right  the  wrong  that 
was  committed  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  191  to  170.  I  am 
proud  that  I  supported  this  legislation  to  help  the  under- 
privileged^ people  of  America. 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  conferred  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  and  I  desire  now  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Hon.  John  H.  Hatcher,  associate  justice  of  the  West 
Virginia  Court  of  Appeals,  published  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  the  article  being  en- 
titled "Martial  Law  and  Habeas  Corpus  Proceedings;  Extent 
of  War  Power  in  Emergency." 

There  being  no  objection  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  May  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal] 

MARTIAL  LAW  AND  HABEAS  CORPUS:   EXTENT  OF  WAR  POWER  IN  EMERGENCT 

Confusion  on  the  subject  and  some  of  the  reasons  therefor — Not 
removed  by  ex  parte  Merryman  and  ex  parte  MUllgan — Un- 
founded assumptions  In  opinion  in  first  case — Contemporary 
opinion  that  article  I,  section  9,  is  not  an  exclusive  grant  of  all 
power  over  habeas  corpus  to  Congress  but  a  specific  restriction, 
on  the  power  of  that  body  to  have  courts  su.spend  the  writ — 
Criticisms  of  opinion  In  MilUgan  case — All-embracing  character 
of  war  power  wherever  an  emergency  of  war  arises,  etc. 

(By  Hon.  John  H.  Hatcher,  associate  Justice  of  West  Virginia  Court 

of  Appeals) 

An  investigator  is  astonished  at  the  confusion  enveloping  this 
subject.  The  literature  thereon  abounds  with  divergent  state- 
ments and  Is  not  even  free  from  Inaccurate  quotations  Much  of 
the  confusion  of  English  precedents  on  martial  law  Is  due  to  their 
failure  to  distinguish  between  Its  use  in  time  of  peace  and  time  of 
war.  Some  of  the  confusion  is  due  to  the  several  definitions  of 
the  term.  For  example.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  an  early  writer  on 
the  Government  of  England,  said  martial  law  was  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  King  in  war;  while  a  century  later.  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
the  legal  commentator,  said  martial  law  was  the  law  Imposed  by 
the  Kings  marshal  for  "the  government,  order,  and  discipline  In 
an  army."  Some  of  the  modem  confusion  has  arisen  from  failure 
to  dlstingtilph  between  the  terras  "military  law,"  "military  govern- 
ment," and  "martial  law."  Military  law,  technically,  is  a  legislative 
code  of  rules  and  art'cles  uf  war.  Military  government,  techni- 
cally. Is  the  control  Imposed  by  the  military  command  over  con- 
quered or  disorganized  trrrltory.  Infractions  of  military  law  and 
of  military  government  may  be  tried  by  military  commissions, 
sometu'nes  called  courts  martial;  but  neither  military  law  nor 
military  government  Is  martial  law.  as  technically  defined.  The 
latter  has  no  code  of  laws,  but  is  simply  the  exercise  of  military 
discretion  In  time  of  war. 

The  essence  of  martial  law  is  said  to  be  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  The  confusion  on  the  latter  is  but  little  less 
than  that  on  martial  law.  This  writ  did  not  issue  from  the  mists 
of  primitive  common  law  fully  panoplied  as  many  writers  have 
assumed.  On  the  contrary,  the  wrtt  passed  through  a  long  transi- 
tion period  Just  as  did  other  legal  writs.  The  learned  Edward 
Jenks  has  a  clear  conviction  that  the  original  use  of  this  writ  was 
"not  to  get  people  out  of  prison,  but  to  put  them  In  it."  Jenks, 
Story  of  Habeas  Corpus  (18  Law  Q.  Rev..  65).  Even  after  the  writ 
was  molded  to  test  only  the  legality  of  a  commitment,  several  cen- 
turies passed  before  the  writ  was  granted  to  persons  conunltted  by 
the  royal  order.  And  this  was  finally  accomplished,  not  by  expan- 
sion of  the  common  law  (as  some  controversialists  have  asserted), 
but  by  specific  acts  of  Parliament  In  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
this  country  further  confusion  regarding  the  writ  has  arisen  from 
the  provision  of  the  National  Constitution,  article  I.  section  9,  that 
"the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended 
vinless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  lnva.Mon  the  public  safety  may 
require  It."  Some  WTiicrs  of  national  prominence  have  construed 
this  provision  to  be  a  delegation  of  power  to  Congress  (see  Pom- 
eroy's  Constitutional  Law.  sec.  707).  Other  writers  equally  prom- 
inent have  consti-ued  the  provlson  to  be  a  limitation  of  congres- 
sional power  (see  HaUecks  International  Law.  p.  503).  The  divi- 
sion of  comment  on  martial  law  and  habeas  corpus  caused  Attor- 
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ney  General  Gushing,  in  1857.  to  complain  that  the  commentators 
were  all  at  sea.  Tlie  interim  decisions  have  left  commentation  still 
at  sea.  particularly  the  leading  Federal  decisions  of  ex  parte  Merry- 
man  and  ex  parte  Milligan. 

EX    PARTE    MERRTMAN,   TANET'S   CIRCinT    COmT    DECISIONS,    246 

Merryman.  a  resident  of  Maryland,  was  arrested  May  25,  1861. 
under  a  military  order  and  taken  to  Fort  McHenry.  Upon  his  peti- 
tion. Chief  Justice  Taney  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  May  26. 
directed  to  General  Cadwalader.  the  commander  of  the  fort,  and 
returnable  at  11  o'clock  the  next  day.  At  that  hour,  the  general's 
return  was  filed,  stating,  in  efl^ect,  that  Merryman  had  been  ar- 
rested under  order  of  Major  General  Kelm,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  brought  to  Fort  McHenry,  charged  with  "various  acts 
of  treason,  and  with  being  publicly  associated  with  and  holding  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  a  company  having  in  their  possession 
arms  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  avowing  his  purpose  of 
armed  hostility  against  the  Government."  The  return  further 
stated  that  General  Cadwalader  was  informed  the  charges  could 
be  "clearly  established  ";  that  he  was  authorized  by  the  President 
in  such  cases  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  public 
safety;  that  he  realized  this  power  was  "a  high  and  delicate  trust" 
which  he  had  been  enjoined  to  exercise  "with  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion." and  suggested  that  he  be  not  embarrassed  by  any  "unnec- 
essary want  of  confidence."  The  return  then  requested  that 
further  action  be  postponed  until  the  general  could  receive  instruc- 
tions from  the  President,  when  a  further  return  would  be  made. 

This  request  was  disregarded  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  forth- 
with Issued  an  attachment  for  contempt  against  General  Cad- 
walader because  he  had  not  produced  Merryman.  The  marshal 
was  unable  to  execute  the  attfichment.  Whereupon  the  Chief 
Justice  filed  an  opinion  which  was  promptly  pronounced  "un- 
answerable" by  the  Supreme  Court  of  V/i.sccnsln  (In  re  Kemp, 
16  Wis.  382.  391),  and  which  has  been  approved  by  a  number  of 
ether  courts. 

An  initial  impression  of  Justice  Taney's  course  In  the  Merry- 
man case  is  that  he  was  precipitate.  Tliere  is  a  presumption, 
honored  In  all  courts,  that  official  conduct  is  in  line  of  official 
duty  (Martin  v.  Mott.  12  V/hcat.  (U.  S.)  33).  It  would  seem 
that  this  presumption  should  have  been  accorded  the  military 
officers  responsible  for  Merryman's  detention  until  General  Cad- 
walader could  have  communicated  with  the  President,  and  made 
the  further  return  promised. 

One's  attention  is  next  arrested  by  the  variance  of  the  facts 
stated  in  the  opinion  from  the  facts  in  the  record.  And  one  is 
surprised  that,  despite  General  Cadwalader's  declared  realization 
that  his  authority  was  "a  high  and  delicate  trust"  to  be  executed 
with  "Judgment  and  discretion,"  the  opinion  treats  the  case  as 
one  In  which  the  military  power  propo.'^ed  to  usurp  Judicial  author- 
ity at  will  "upon  any  pretext  or  under  any  circumstances."  That 
unwarranted  approach  to  the  case  forecasts  the  extreme  legal 
propositions  advanced  by  the  opinion.  Its  chief  pronouncement 
Is  that  under  article  I.  section  9  of  the  Constitution,  no  suspension 
(or  disregard)  whatever  of  habeas  corpus  is  lav^'ful  unless  author- 
ised by  Congress.  This  holding  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
right  of  suspension  is  an  exclusive  grant  of  congressional  power. 
The  opinion  quotes  two  American  authorities,  Story  and  Marshall. 
The  quotation  from  Story  postulates  merely  that  Congress  Is  the 
sole  Judge  of  the  exigency  warranting  the  suspension  referred  to 
In  the  Constitution,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  define  the  suspen- 
sion. The  quotation  from  Marshall  (Ex  parte  Bollman.  4  Cranch. 
101)  relates  specifically  to  the  Congressional  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
and  not  to  article  I,  section  9,  of  the  Constitution.  The  opinion 
does  not  discuss  the  colonial  background  of  the  section,  does  not 
regard  the  plain  language  of  the  section,  and  noes  not  consider 
the  comments  thereon  of  the  Constitution  makers.  These  omis- 
sions are  due  perhaps  to  the  stated  assumption  that  the  construc- 
tion adopted  in  the  opinion  had  been  theretofore  given  by  every- 
one, particularly  (as  the  opinion  states),  by  "every  Jurist  and 
statesman"  in  the  Congres,s  which  considered  su.spending  the  vnrlt 
In  connection  with  the  Burr  conspiracy.  My  research  does  not 
find  substance  for  the  assumption. 

The  colonists  demanded  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  as  Enlish- 
men.  and  It  was  usually  accorded  them,  though  in  some  instances 
the  colonial  governors  were  recalcitrant.  "Now  and  then,"  upon 
complaint  by  a  governor  that  the  Americans  were  becoming  "a  fac- 
tious and  turbulent  people,  with  heads  turned  by  queer  political 
crotchets."  the  King's  Privy  Council  would  instruct  the  governors  to 
suspend  the  WTit.  (Piske.  The  American  Revolution,  vol.  1.  p.  2.) 
That  was  done  in  times  of  peace,  was  solely  for  purposes  of  discipline, 
and  was  without  legal  Ju.stiflcatlon  Wherefore  those  suspensions 
were  resented  by  the  colonists.  But  the  annals  show  that  they 
acquiesced  In  violations  of  the  writ  in  times  of  war.  Diiring  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  American  officers  disregarded  the  writ  at  will, 
and  the  records  of  the  Continental  Congress,  to  which  several  per- 
sonal protests  were  made,  disclose  no  congressional  action  against 
the  practice.  On  the  contrary,  in  1778  that  body  specifically  ap- 
proved the  refusal  of  General  Smallwood  to  honor  a  writ  Ijssued  by 
the  chief  Justice  of  Delaware. 

Madison's  notes  on  the  Constitutional  Convention  contain  only 
two  comments  on  this  section,  one  by  Judge  John  Rutledge,  of 
South  Caiolina.  and  one  by  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  both 
outstanding  delegates.  Rutledge  was  for  declaring  the  writ  in- 
violate on  the  ground  that  a  suspension  would  never  be  necessary 
"at  the  same  time  through  all  the  States."    This  remark  is  not  com- 


prehensible except  upon  the  one  hypothesis,  that  Rutledge  under* 
stood  the  proposed  suspension  to  be  Nation-wide.  Wilson  merely 
"doubted  whether  In  any  case  a  suspension  could  be  necessary,  aa 
the  discretion  now  exists  with  Judges,  in  most  important  cases,  to 
keep  In  gaol  or  admit  to  bail."  Prisoners  gaoled  and  subject  to 
bail  at  Judicial  discretion  were  civil,  not  military,  prisoners.  The 
latter  were  ordinarily  detained  in  prison  camps,  not  subject  to  baU 
at  all,  and  held  or  released  at  the  discretion  of  the  commanding 
officer.  So  It  Is  apparent  that  Wilson  understood  the  section  to 
apply  to  civil  arrests.  This  understanding  was  In  no  wise  strained, 
because,  on  occasion,  civil  officials  had  been  given  legislative 
authority  to  disregard  the  writ. 

For  example.  In  May  1781  the  Virginia  Assembly  empowered  the 
Governor  to  have  arrested  and  confined,  without  benefit  of  habeas 
corpus,  any  person  he  had  good  cause  to  suspect  of  disloyalty. 
Thus  the  only  recorded  construction  of  this  section  within  the 
convention  itself  is  that  it  related  to  a  Nation-wide  suspension 
of  the  writ  as  to  civil  arrests.  Governor  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
himself  a  framer  of  the  Constitution,  in  a  speech  to  the  Virginia 
convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution,  associated  the  section 
with  civil  arrests,  saying.  "I  contend  that  by  virtue  of  the  power 
given  to  Congress  to  regulate  courts,  they  could  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  This  is  therefore  an  exception  to  that  power." 
(3  Elliot's  Debates  464.)'  Before  the  same  convention,  Mr.  Nich- 
olas, Mr.  Grayson,  and  Mr.  Henry,  and  before  a  like  convention  In 
Massachusetts,  Judge  Sumner  also  construed  the  section  to  be  a 
retraint  on  congressional  power,  and  that  construction  was  ques- 
tioned by  none.  (3  Elliot's  Debates,  pp.  102,  449.  461;  and  2  El- 
Hot's  Debates,  pp.  108-109.)  The  Merryman  opinion  does  not  name 
the  Jurists  and  statesmen  in  Congress  who  discussed  tlie  Burr 
conspiracy,  but  in  the  Annals  of  the  Congress,  1807,  wherein  it 
was   discussed. 

I  find  only  two  constructions  of  the  provision,  to  wit.  those  by 
Representatives  Broom  and  Campbell,  both  of  whom  said  that  the 
provision  was  a  restriction  of  congressional  power.  (Annals  9th 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  pp.  503  and  540.)'  The  phrasing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  done  by  masters  of  the  English  language.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent with  their  skill  that  an  exclusive  grant  of  power  should 
have  been  expressed  in  negative  words  alone.  If  the  sententious 
language  of  the  section  be  given  its  ordinary  meaning,  then  the 
construction  of  Randolph  and  his  contemporaries  is  patently  cor- 
rect. The  "shall  not"  of  the  section  can  mean  naught  but  pro- 
hibition, and  standing  alone  would  be  absolute;  but  to  the  "shaU 
not"  the  public  emergency  is  an  exception.  That  the  section  was 
thought  necessary  at  all  implies  the  conception  of  the  framers, 
that  Congress,  through  another  provision  of  the  Constitution,  had 
been  given  a  power  over  habeas  corpus.  I  see  no  reason  to  con- 
trovert Governor  Randolph's  position  that  such  power  was  an 
incident  of  the  congressional  power  to  regulate  the  Federal  courts. 
The  framers  knew  that  in  wartime  Congress  could  not  foresee  the 
necessity  of  most  military  arrests,  and  that  the  imperative  need 
of  quick  and  sometimes  secret  military  action  in  such  cases  couJd 
not  await  congressional  Investigation. 

Unless  it  be  taken  that  the  frai.iers  were  unmindful  of  this 
knowledge:  unless  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  Rutledge,  Wilson, 
and  Randolph  did  not  speak  the  understanding  of  their  fellows, 
then  the  section  was  designed  to  be  not  an  exclusive  grant  of  all 
power  over  habeas  corpus  to  Congress,  as  the  Merryman  opinion 
holds,  but  a  specific  restriction  on  congressional  power  'xj  have 
the  courts  suspend  the  writ;  and  the  section  has  no  bearing  on 
the  occasional  or  local  disregard  of  the  writ  by  a  military  com- 
mander. I  submit  with  deference,  that  no  opinion  on  this  subject 
is  "unanswerable"  which  does  not  answer  Rutledge,  Wilson,  and 
Randolph. 

The  Merryman  opinion  attempts  to  correlate  the  status  of  the 
writ  under  the  Federal  Government  with  that  of  the  writ  under 
the  common  and  the  statutory  laws  of  England.  This  attempt 
overlooks  the  fact  that  such  laws  were  not  adopted  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  could  not  bind  the  Federal  Government  in  any  man- 
ner. The  opinion  deduces  from  commentaries  on  the  English 
Government  that  only  Parliament  could  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  England,  and  reasons  accordingly  that  only 
Congress  could  suspend  it  in  the  United  States. 

The  opinion  overlooks  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  Con- 
stitution makers  that  our  situation  was  entirely  different  from 
that  in  England  and  that  "the  British  Government  cannot  be 
our  model"  (5  Elliot's  Debates,  pp.  137,  141.  153.  165.  168.  188, 
234 ) .  A  power  may  not  l>e  accredited  to  Congress  because  Par- 
liament has  it,  but  only  if  the  Constitution  delegates  it.     Neither 


'  Senator  Wall,  of  New  Jersey,  quoted  Governor  Randolph  as 
saying  to  the  convention,  June  10,  1788,  that  the  writ  could  be 
suspended  here  only  by  "the  legislature  •  •  •  never  by  the 
Executive."  Congressional  Globe.  1862-63,  1462.  That  quotation  is 
not  sustained  by  the  official  record  of  the  Governor's  remarks.  See 
3  Elliot's  Debates.  203. 

-  Representative  Campbell  said :  "This  provision  evidently  re- 
lates to  Congress,  and  was  Intended  to  prevent  that  body  from 
suspending  by  law  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  except  In  cafes 
stated,  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  act  of  an  individual 
in  refusing  to  obey  the  writ.  Such  refvisal  or  disobedience  would 
not  certainly  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  and  must  be 
considered  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  violation  of  any 
Other  public  law  made  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  citizen." 
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1«  ccngreflclcnal  power  expanded  by  the  common  law.  for 
-the  United  States,  as  a  Federal  Government,  has  no  ccmmon 
law  •  •  •••  lU.  S  V.  Worrall.  2  Dallas.  384.  394.  Accord: 
tx  parte  Bollman.  4  Cranch.  93-t).  Pursuing  the  unwarraiUed 
analogy  to  the  Enrltsh  Government,  the  MeriiTnan  opinion 
cbei^es  that  If  the  President  may  suspend  the  writ,  then  the 
Ck)nstltutlon  has  conferred  on  him  more  regal  and  absolute 
powers  than  England  had  entrusted  to  its  Crown.  That  charge 
Bl?o  falls,  because  at  the  time  our  Constitution  was  formed  and 
prior  thereto  even  to  the  days  of  the  conqueror,  the  right  of  the 
Crown.  a.s  the  supreme  military  commander,  to  administer  mar- 
tial law  in  time  of  national  danger.  If  necessary,  had  been  con- 
sistently recognized.  In  1565.  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  In  his  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  wrote:  "In  wartime  and  In  the  field  the 
prince  hath  also  absolute  power,  so  that  his  word  Is  a  law." 
Tins  same  power  was  recognized  In  the  celebrated  Ship  Money 
case  In  1637  by  Judges  and  lawyers  alike,  the  able  St.  John, 
though  opposing  the  Crown,  saying:  "*  •  •  It  must  needs  be 
granted  that  in  this  business  of  defense,  the  suprema  potestas 
is  inherent  In  his  Majesty,  as  part  of  his  crown  and  kingly 
dignity." 

Purthermore.  PRrllament.  which  alone  speaks  with  finality  for 
England.  In  three  separate  acts  near  the  date  of  the  Constitution, 
to  wit.  39  George  III.  chapter  11;  43  George  III.  chapter  117;  and 
3  and  4  William  IV.  chapter  4.  referred  to  this  power  as  the 
"acknowledged  prerogative"  and  as  the  "undoubted  prerogative" 
of  the  Crown. 

The  Merryman  opinion  brushes  aside  any  possible  argument  In 
favor  of  the  Government's  right  to  suspend  the  writ  even  "for 
ee!f-<lefcn5e  In  time  of  tumult  and  danger."  on  the  ground  that 
the  Government  is  one  of  delegated  powers  only,  and  such  a  power 
Is  not  granted.  The  opinion  treats  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  our  military  forces  merely  "from  necessity  and  the  nature 
of  his  duties."  and  concedes  no  military  right  to  arrest  a  civilian 
"except  In  aid  of  the  Judicial  authority  and  subject  to  its  control." 
And  the  opinion  would  exalt  constitutional  guaranties  of  personal 
rights  and  property.  Including  trial  by  Jury,  above  the  necessities 
of  war.  The  opinion  thus  ignores  the  express  constitutional  pro- 
visions which  authorize  the  Government  to  wage  war  and  which 
make  the  President  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

The  opinion  takes  no  account  of  the  common  thought  among 
all  tir.tion.s  from  the  dawn  of  history  that  In  times  of  peril  the 
conservation  of  the  nation  may  demand  "the  sacrifice  of  the  legal 
rights  of  a  few,"  and  may  not  only  Justify  but  compel  the  tempo- 
rary abandonment  of  civil  procedure  (Hallam,  Const.  Hist  of 
England,  240).  This  thought  Is  based  on  the  first  law  of  nature, 
the  right  of  self-preservation.  Whatever  Is  necessary  to  preserve 
that  right  Is  lawfuil.  A  conflict  between  hostile  nations  is  a  struggle 
for  self-preservation,  wh^reln  civil  rights  may  lawfully  be  disre- 
garded. "Inter  arma.  silent  leges."  said  Cicero.  Whatever  else 
their  disagreement,  those  two  great  antagonists.  Jefferson  and  Ham- 
ilton, concurred  in  this:  That  the  Impulse  of  self-preservation, 
whether  individual  or  national,  surmounted  all  civil  laws,  and  that 
the  duty  to  save  the  country  when  In  danger  was  a  greater  duty 
than  that  to  respect  property  c-  jjersonal  rights  (Jefferson's  Comp. 
Works,  vol.  5.  p  542;  The  Federalist.  No.  XXIII).  Unnoticed  by 
the  Merrvman  opinion  is  "an  unbroken  sequence"  of  English  de- 
cisions from  the  earliest  Year  Books  down  to  the  formation  of  our 
Constitution,  upholding  the  right  of  the  Crown  in  time  of  war 
forthwith  to  occupy  fields,  raze  houses.  Impress  civilians,  m.ake  pre- 
cautionary arrests,  seqtiester  noncombatants.  and  even  execute 
hostile  subjects  If  the  exigency  admitted  no  delay  (H  Erie  Richards. 
Miirtlal  Law.  18  Law  Q.  Rev  ,  on  p.  136).  "Flagrante  bello."  said  the 
court  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1776,  "the  common  law  has  never 
Interfered  with  the  Army"  {Barwia  v.  Keppel,  2  K.  B.  314.  318).' 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  were  familiar  with  ancient 
history,  and  with  the  English  dBtislons.  Most  of  the  framers, 
Including  their  presiding  officer.  General  Washington,  had  taken 
an  active  part  In  the  recent  war  with  England.  In  that  war  they 
had  seen  their  armies,  following  the  English  custom,  occupy,  use, 
or  destroy  private  property  as  the  apparent  necessity  demanded; 
they  had  seen  loyal  civilian  population  subjected  to  military  con- 
trol; some  had  seen  their  officers  disregard  civil  process.  Including 
writs  of  habeas  corpus;  and  seme  had  been  with  General  Washing- 
ten  at  Tarrytown  where  he  asserted  authority  to  hang  the  clvlllnn. 
Joshua  Hett  Smith,  immediately.  &n  a  traitor,  and  stated  that 
nothing  could  save  him  but  a  candid  confession  of  his  connection 
with  the  Andr^  affair.  The  lawfulness  of  those  means  was  not 
questioned,  and  since  the  framers  placed  no  specific  limitation  on 
tiie  war  power,  they  n\ust  have  expected  It  to  employ  those  same 
meazu  in  defending  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  If  those 
means  override  the  other  constitutional  provisions,  the  framers 
must  have  so  Intended;  and  those  means  themselves  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  are  due  process  und^r  the  Constitution.  This 
dtctrlne  Is  neither  original  nor  novel.  It  was  stated  without 
controversion  in  1628  by  Serjeant  Ashley  in  the  great  English 
parllam?ntary  debates  which  preceded  the  preparation  of  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  as  follows: 


•Accordant  pronouncements  were  later  made  by  English  Lord 
Chancellors  in  Ei  parte  Marais  (1901  A.  C.  109,  115) ;  TUcmko  v.  Atty. 
Om'l  (1907  A.  C.  93,  95). 


"The  martial  law.  though  not  to  be  used  in  times  of  peace 
•  •  •  yet  in  times  of  invasion,  or  other  times  of  hostility 
when  an  army-r&yal  is  in  the  field,  and  offenses  are  committed, 
which  require  speedy  reformation,  and  cannot  expect  the  solemnity 
of  legal  trials;  then  such  imprisonment,  execution,  or  other 
Justice  done  by  the  law-martial  is  warrantable,  for  It  is  then  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  is  "Jus  gentium"  (the  law  of  the  na- 
tions) •  •  •"  3  State  Trials,  page  149.  This  doctrine  was  spe- 
cltically  applied  to  our  Constitution  In  AfcCuiloc/i  v.  Afaryland  (4 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  316.  409.  419)  wherein  the  Court  said,  "the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  a  right  to  do  an  act  and  has  Imposed  on  It  the 
duty  of  performing  that  act.  must  according  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, be  allowed  to  select  the  means;  •  •  •  That  any  means 
adapted  to  the  end.  any  means  which  tended  directly  to  the 
execution  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Government,  were 
in  themselves  constitutional." 

The  bane  cf  Inaccuracy  did  not  escajje  several  commentators  on 
the  Merryman  case.  Mr.  Tucker.  In  his  work  on  the  Constitution, 
section  318.  says:  "The  President  never  acted  in  the  matter  so  as  to 
release  M3rrynian."  Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  work  on  Habeas  Corpus,  sec- 
tion 110,  follows  Tucker.  According  to  these  authors.  Merryman, 
unrelcased,  still  Is  waiting,  still  is  waiting.  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
OCacial  Records,  series  2.  volume  2.  psige  226,  shows  that  Merryman 
was  "transferred  to  civil  authority"  sometime  (date  not  given)  prior 
to  February  17.  1862.  The  usually  reliable  Warren.  In  his  work  on 
The  Supreme  Court,  volume  3,  page  96,  after  referring  to  the  storm 
of  public  criticism  which  met  the  Merr,man  opinion,  says  that  4 
years  later  it  was  "strongly  upheld"  in  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Milllgan  case.  "Never,"  says  Mr.  Warren,  "did  a  fearless  Judge 
receive  a  mere  swift  or  more  complete  vindication."  Tlie  un- 
varnished truth  Is,  the  facts  In  the  two  cases  are  dissimilar;  the 
principles  necessarily  Involved  In  the  two  cases  are  not  the  same; 
the  Miiligan  opinion  docs  not  mention  the  Merryman  case  at  aU, 
and  Is  so  Inconsistent  and  Inaccurate  that  what  vindication.  If  any. 
the  opinion  affords  Chiei  Justice  Taney  is  tenuous  indeed. 

EX   PARTE   MIIilGAN     (1866.    4    WALL.   U.   B.    2) 

Miiligan.  a  citizen  of  Indiana,  charged  with  conspiracy  and  insur- 
rection against  the  Gcvernment  of  the  United  States,  wa^  tried  and 
sentenced  in  1864  by  a  military  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  expre.ss  congressional  authority.  The  Supreme  Court, 
upon  habeas  corpus,  held  unanimously  that  the  commission  had 
no  Jurisdiction  over  Ml'.l'.gan.  The  holding  Itself  Is  not  here  ques- 
tioned, but  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  written  by  Associate  JiLstice 
Davis,  made  some  majority  pronouncements  on  martial  law  which 
(only)   are  seriously  questioned.*    Tlic  Davis  opinion  says; 

"No  doctrine,  Involving  more  pernicious  coni;equencas  was  ever 
Invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any  of  Its  (the  Constitu- 
tions) provisions  can  be  suspended  during  any  cf  the  great  exi- 
gencies of  government."  Standing  alone,  that  declaration  would 
support  Taney,  but  later  the  Davis  opinion,  after  referring  to  the 
fact  that  In  every  war,  certain  measures  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Government,  would  be  oppooed  by  some  citizens,  makes  this  en- 
tiiely  inconsistent  admission;  "In  the  emergency  of  the  times,  an 
immediate  public  investigation  according  to  law  may  not  be  pos- 
sible; and  yet  the  peril  to  the  country  may  be  too  Imminent  to 
suffer  such  p?rsons  to  go  at  large.  Unquestionably,  there  is  then 
an  exigency  wiiich  demands  that  the  Government,  If  it  should  see 
fit  In  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discretion  to  make  arrests,  should 
not  be  required  to  produce  the  persons  arrested  In  answer  to  a 
writ  of  habeas  corptu." 

The  Davis  opinion,  calmly  Ignoring  this  admission,  then  says: 
"Martial  rule  can  never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open  and  in  the 
proper  and  unobstructed  exercise  of  their  Jurisdiction."  This  test 
of  martial  law  Is  patently  incomplete,  since  it  does  not  provide 
further  that  the  courts  should  be  competent  "to  avert  threatened 
danger"  and  "to  punish  with  adequate  promptitude  and  certainty 
the  guilty  conspirators"  (opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Chase).  In- 
dubitably, the  acid  test  must  be.  Can  the  courts  handle  the  emer- 
gency? The  Davis  opinion  continues:  "Blartlal  law  cannot  arise 
from  a  threatened  in\'aslon.  •  •  •  It  Is  also  confined  to  the 
locality  of  actual  war  '  Tlicse  prescriptions  are  myopic.  A  hostile 
army  on  our  border  "might  necessitate  extraordinary  meas- 
ures •  •  •  although  no  hostile  force  had  crossed  the  line" 
(Hare.  Am.  Const.  Law.  p.  965;  accord.  Willoughby,  Const,  of  U.  8., 
sec.  1051).  Excepting  military  defeat,  few  acta  impair  military 
morale  more  than  persistent  civilian  attempts  to  prevent  enlist- 
ments, procure  desertions,  weaken  confidence,  and  Inform  the 
enemy.  These  treasonous  acts  may  be  In  places  far  from  and  un- 
affected outwardly  by  actual  warfare.  But  since  civil  procedure  Is 
not  suited  to  deal  effectively  with  such  acts,  the  military  com- 
mander must  have  and  must  exercise  the  power  to  suppress  them, 
no  matter  where  occurring.  "There  may  be  a  state  of  war  at  any 
place  where  aid  and  comfort  can  be  effectually  given  to  the  enemy, 

•Mr.  Warren  wrote  In  1919.  American  Law  Review,  vol.  53.  "It  is 
evident  that  some  of  the  expressions  of  Davis.  J.,  in  Ex  parte  Miili- 
gan (Mr.  Warren's  'complete  vindication'  of  Taney,  Ch.  J.)  were 
loosely  and  probably  inaccurately  used."     And  how! 

The  celebrated  phrase  of  the  Davis  opinion.  "The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In  war 
and  In  peace."  was  preceded  by  that  of  Senator  Saulsbury  before 
the  Senate.  January  8.  1863.  "•  •  •  that  Constitution  which  was 
made  for  all  times — for  peace  aa  well  as  war." 
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having  regard  to  fhe  modem  eondlttons  of  warfare  and  means  of 
communication."  (Frederick  Pollock,  What  Is  Martial  Law?  18  Law 
Q.  Rev.,  p.  157.) 

The  Constitution  should  be  construed  as  a  whole,  and  all  provi- 
Blons  harmonized  If  possible.  But  where  a  general  power  Is  plainly 
conferred  for  a  vital  purpose,  such  as  the  power  to  wage  war,  any 
provision  which  would  limit  the  power  must  be  equally  vital.  The 
occasional  preservation  of  personal  or  property  rights  is  not  com- 
parable to  the  preservation  of  the  Nation.  This  statement  bears 
not  the  faintest  Implication  that  the  military  power  may  act 
wantonly.  Martial  rule  is  Justified  as  well  as  limited  by  the  emer- 
gency. Justification  may  be  absolute  today  and  wanting  tomorrow. 
If  the  exigency  has  terminated.  Every  military  act  in  violation 
of  clvU  rights  may  later  be  Judged  civilly  by  the  apparent  necessity 
^for  it.  and  the  actor  held  accountable  by  the  civil  law  for  any 
unwarranted  Invasion  of  personal  or  property  rights.  Even  after 
20  years,  the  English  Colonial  Governor  Wall  was  not  only  brought 
to  Judgment,  but  was  hanged  for  his  ruthless  administration  of 
martial   law   following   an    Insurrection.' 

During  the  War  of  1812,  General  Jackson  placed  New  Orleans 
under  martial  law,  and  banished  Domlnlck  A.  Hall,  a  Federal  Judge 
who  ls5ued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  a  military  prisoner.  When 
civil  authority  was  restored.  Hall  Imposed  a  fine  on  Jackson  of 
$1,(X)0  for  alleged  contempt,  which  the  latter  paid.  (Money  to  reim- 
laurse  Jackson  for  the  fine  was  immediately  raised  in  New  Orleans 
by  popular  subscription;  but  he,  with  princely  gesture,  had  the 
money  given  to  the  families  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  defense 
of  the  city.     In  1844  Congress  repaid  him  the  fine  with  interest.) 

The  Davis  opinion  is  svirprlslngly  Inadvertent  In  Its  precedential 
quotations.  The  opinion  states  that  in  re\ersing  the  attainder 
of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  1327,  the  English  Parliament  ad- 
Judged  that  in  time  of  peace  no  man  should  be  tried  for  any 
offense  except  by  the  King's  courts,  and  "that  regularly  when 
the  King's  courts  are  open  It  Is  a  time  of  peace  In  Judgment  of 
law."  Neither  the  Latin  copy  of  that  Judgment  In  Hale's  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,  chapter  26.  nor  Its  English  translation  In  One  Howell's 
State  Trials,  page  39,  et  seq  .  contains  the  quotation,  In  form  or  sub- 
Etar.ce  It  is  true  that  in  later  years  a  legal  saying  arose  in 
England  that  a  place  where  the  courts  were  open  should  be 
regarded  as  a  place  of  peace.  But  in  medieval  times  the  military 
disturbances  were  usually  limited  to  the  localities  occupied  by 
armed  forces,  and  elsewhere  orderly  civil  procedure  was  not  In- 
terrupted. The  yardstick  of  peace  In  those  times  Is  too  short  for 
measurement  now,  since  Increased  facilities  of  communication  and 
locomotion  now  extend  the  disturbances  of  war  to  places  remote 
from  armed  camps  (Cyril  Dodd,  The  Case  of  Marias,  18  Law  Q.  Rev., 
en  p.  147). 

The  Davis  opinion  Is  equally  Inattentive  in  stating  that  during 
the  celebrated  parliamentary  debate  concerning  the  trial  of  the 
missionary,  John  Smith,  by  a  military  tribunal  in  British  Guiana. 
Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  James  MacKintash  said;  "When  the  laws 
can  act.  every  other  mode  of  punishing  supposed  crimes  is  Itself  an 
enormous  crime."  This  quotation  Is  attempted  from  a  speech  of 
Sir  James,  but  Is  not  correct.  He  unequivocally  defended  martial 
rule  in  case  of  necessity,  and,  following  that  defense,  said,  not 
"When  the  laws  can  act,"  but  "As  soon  as  the  laws  can  act,"  etc. 
Lord  Brougham  also  conceded  that  In  case  of  Invasion  or  rebellion, 
"when  there  Is  no  time  for  the  slow  and  cumbrous  proceedings  of 
the  civil  law,"  martial  law  was  Justifiable.  And  while  both  of 
tho.se  statesmen  did  denounce  the  trial,  they  did  not  speak  for 
England,  as  the  House  of  Commons,  which  did  so  speak,  confirmed 
the  trial.     (See  briefs  of  counsel.  4  Wall.,  53-55  and  99.) 

The  Davis  opinion  continues  remiss  in  declaring  that  our  Revo- 
lutionary fathers  characterized  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
at  Boston  by  General  Gage  as  an  "attempt  to  supersede  the  course 
of  the  conamon  law,  and  instead  thereof  to  publish  and  order  the 
use  of  martial  law."  The  quotation  was  evidently  attempted  from 
a  declaration  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Here  Is  what  the 
records  show.  On  June  12,  1775,  General  Gage,  claiming  authority 
from  the  Royal  Charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  stating  that  "justice 
cannot  be  administered  by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  the  course 
whereof  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  violently  impeded  and 
wholly  interrupted."  proclaimed  martial  law  "for  so  long  as  the 
present  unhappy  occasion  shall  necessarily  require." «  A  commit- 
tee was  at  once  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Con- 
gress to  consider  "the  late  extraordinary  proclamation"  of  General 
Gage.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  flJed  June  16,  1775.  and 
denied  neither  his  claim  of  authority  nor  his  statement  that  the 
common  law  was  not  being  administered.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  then  by  the  Continental  Congress,  which,  on  July  6.  1775,  issued 
a  declaration,  reciting  merely  that  General  Gage,  by  proclama- 
tion,  "proceeds   (not  'attempts')    to   svipersede   the   course  of  the 


'The  Attorney  General  (later,  Lord  Ellenborough )  said  to  the 
Jury  concerning  Wall,  that  If  the  circumstances  disclosed  a  reason- 
able degree  of  necessity  for  his  conduct,  "God  forbid  that  a  hair  of 
his  head  should  be  touched." 

"  General  Gage  was  the  regularly  appointed  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  he  referred  to  this  provision  In  the  charter:  "And 
wee  doe  by  these  presents  •  •  •  Ordaine  that  the  Governor 
shall  have  full  power  •  •  •  to  use  and  exercise  the  law  mar- 
tial in  time  of  actual  •  •  •  Rebellion  as  occasion  shall  neces- 
sarily require.     •     •     •" 


common  law,"  etc..  but  not  eontrovprtlng  hfs  statement  that 
the  cotirse  of  the  common  law  had  been  Impeded  and  Interrupted. 
Assuming  that  his  statement  was  correct,  because  not  challenged 
by  those  representative  bodies,  there  should  be  no  serious  doubt 
of  his  lawful  right  to  impose  martial  law.  (See  fourth  scries 
American  Archives,  vol.  2,  pp.  970,  1416,  1868.) 

The  Davis  opinion  Is  finally  inexact  In  saying:  "The  Virginia 
Assembly  also  denounced  a  similar  measure  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernor Dunmore  'as  an  assumed  power,  which  the  King  himself 
cannot  exercise;  because  it  annuls  the  law  of  the  land  and  intro- 
duces the  most  execrable  of  all  systems,  martial  law.'  "  Hennlng's 
Statutes  at  Large  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  contain  no  such  de- 
nouncement. What  the  opinion  evidently  referred  to  is  a  "declara- 
tion" by  a  convention  of  Virginia  delegates  on  December  13,  1778, 
since  the  declaration  does  contain  the  phrases  quoted,  though 
widely  separated  and  In  no  sense  connected  by  the  word  "because" 
or  any  other  word.  The  declaration  did  execrate  martial  law,  but 
did  so  hypothetically.  In  a  different  connection  entirely,  the 
declaration  did  reprobate  Lord  Dunmore's  attempt,  as  the  declara- 
tion charged,  to  employ  martial  law  in  violation  of  the  "consti- 
tution" (charter)  of  V^lrginia.  and  against  loyal  subjects  of  the 
King  of  England,  in  order  "to  intimidate  the  good  people  of  this 
colony  into  a  compliance  with  his  (Dunmore's)  arbitrary  will."  And 
this  It  was — the  use  of  martial  law  arbitrarily — that  the  declaration 
said  the  King  himself  could  not  do.  (See  fourth  series.  American 
Archives,  vol.  4.  p.  82.)  Upon  the  allegations  of  the  declaration, 
the  Dunmore  proclamation  was  clearly  unjustified,  but  the  senti- 
ments of  the  declaration  do  not  warrant  the  reallnement  of  Its 
phrases  as  was  done  In  the  Davis  quotation. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  dlfercntially:  In  this  world  of  arms,  con- 
stitutional civil  rights  will  endure  only  if  protected  by  arms.  The 
constitutional  authority  of  the  United  States  Government  to  wage 
war,  being  unrestricted,  implies  the  full  use  of  the  war  power.  That 
power  is  the  power  of  necessity,  than  which  none  is  greater.  What 
necessity  requires,  it  Justifies.  Wherefore,  not  only  upon  the  actual 
theater  of  war,  but  wherever  an  emergency  of  war  arises,  the  viola- 
tion of  every  civil  constitutional  right  Impeding  the  war  power  is 
Justified  If  necessary.  At  peace,  civil  law  should  be  absolute;  at 
war,  martial  rule,  wherever  necessary,  must  be  absolute. 


Home  Owners*  Loan  Corporation  and  Home  Loan 

Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  4  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  August  2), 

1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD,  OP  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
myself  relative  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and 
home-loan  banks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Discussing  the  so-called  spending  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  week,  I  made  certain  statements  relative  to  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation  and  home-loan  banks,  component  parts  of 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which  appeared  on  page  10011  of 
the  CoNGEESsioNAL  RECORD  of  July  26,  1939.  To  those  statements 
Mr.  T.  D.  Webb,  vice  chairman  of  the  Board  has  taken  exception 
through  means  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Alben  W. 
Barklet  which  was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
yesterday,  August  3,  1939. 

I  wish  merely  to  say  that  the  facts  and  figtires  given  in  my  re- 
marks are  accurate,  according  to  the  Government's  own  records, 
and  that  I  had  no  Intention  of  voicing  statements  that  might  be 
misleading  as  Mr.  Webb  interpreted  them.  I  made  no  complaint 
against  the  operations  of  the  institutions  for  which  he  speaks, 
but  simply  used  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  as  an  ex- 
ample to  show  losses  that  might  easily  and  Justifiably  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  type  of  loans  contemplated  under  the 
bill  then  pending. 

Since  Mr.  Webb,  as  an  official  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  taken  exception  to  my  statement,  it  should  be  noted  that 
he  does  not  deny  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  home-loan  banks 
and  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  represents  $325,000,000. 
That  was  my  stateaaent.  and  in  order  to  make  the  record  doubly 
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dear  I  wish  here  to  submit  to  the  Senate  and  have  printed  as  a 
part  of  my  present  remarks  the  foUowlng  official  Government 
Statements  of  the  matter: 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  (as  of  Mar.  31,  1938).  created  by  48 
Stat.  129.  as  amended  by  Public,  No.  178.  73d  Cong.,  and  Public. 
No.  76,  74tn  Cong. 


Obliptions 

(iiK-hiding 

cspiui) 

Autboriied 

Ksued  and 
outstao<liag 

Owned  by 

Ouarnnteed 
by  L'nitcd 

SUt«3 

Stock 

Debentnres 

Boixli 

$300,000,000 

fNot  to  exceed 
$4,750,000,000 
outytnnUinK  st 

t    one  time. 

$200,000,000 
2.  OW,  078, 050 

BecreUryofTTPas- 
ury  for  United 
Stat«»3. 

Various 

C). 

Kutes 

1  3  percent  scrios  A  1944-52.  2»i  ppfc-cnt  series  B  ia»-19,  7H  percent  series  O  1942- 
44  Kiinmntwd  a.<!  to  principal  and  interest  by  Iho  I'nitrd  States. 

4  ptTceut  bonds  o(  the  con>«>ralion  due  Junv  1,  1951  (called  June  1,  19S.M,  were 
inarentct-d  by  the  United  StaU-s  as  to  interest 

The  Federal  home-loan  banks  (12)   (as  of  Apr.  30.  1938)  created  by 
the  act  of  July  22,  1932  (47  Stat.  726) 


0        .•     -'.s 

Authoriied 

Issned  and 
outstanding 

Owned  by 

Ou9n»nte«d 

by  I' lilted 

Stales 

Stodt    

Not      less      thnn 
$5.0011,000        lor 
each  bank. 

Mndeflni'fl 

$1«0,  Sm,  ISO 
76.500.000 

I  $124.  741.  000 
>36.ii3U.150 

Debentures 

Bonds 

No. 

Notes 

1' 

'  r.  S.  Oovernment. 

»  Members  of  Ked^l  Flome  Loan  Bank  Sj-stem. 

The  .Secretary  of  the  Trear.jry  Is  anthrrlretl  to  prtchase  stock  of  the  Federal  home- 
loan  liuiks  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $l.v..uuu.ini0.  Any  institution  adiiMtted  to 
membership  is  required  to  subscribe  ()r  stock  In  the  bank  of  which  it  intends  to  be- 
come a  meniljer  in  an  auioimt  eaual  to  1  ticrcent  cf  the  total  um^aid  priuci(al  of  its 
honie-mortKaKe  loans,  but  not  less  than  $500.  Each  Fe<leial  honie-kan  hank  shall 
liave  (lower  subjett  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  to  Ivrrow  n.oncy,  to  give  security 
thefefnr,  and  to  p»ay  interest  there*  n,  and  to  issue  l)cnds  and  debentures  liavint  such 
n!:i  IS  may  be  deternuned  by  the  Board,  secured  by  the  trijiisfer  of  eligible 

cl  f  borrowini;  institutions  on  advances  ma<!e  by  the  bank  to  borrowing 

bisii,..,..  1-  and  by  the  def¥  sit  of  home  moriKa;:es.  The  Federal  hoine-Uian  banks 
■halt  t^  Jointly  and  severall.v  liable  for  the  pa>Tner.t  when  due  of  all  Knds  and 
(|ei»'"tor.'>  \r.ri  4ll  notes  and  other  oblieations  Issued  by  any  Federal  home-loan  bank. 
a:  f  Federal  home-loan  banks  shall  plainly  state  that  such  oblipaiions 

ari  us  of  the  United  States  and  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  United  State:^ 

Talcing  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  as  the  source  of  my  Information,  I  cited  that  as  of  June  30, 
1938.  more  than  a  year  ago.  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
had  authorized  152.262  foreclosures  on  properties  on  which  It  had 
made  loans — an  average  cf  more  than  3.000  In  every  State  In  the 
Union  As  of  that  date  the  Corporation  had  actually  repossessed 
75,127  properties,  or  an  average  ot  upward  of  1,600  properties  In 
each  State.  In  other  words  about  half  of  the  properties  upon 
which  foreclosures  have  been  authorized  have  actually  been  rcpos- 
aesaed,  and  of  those  repossessed  more  than  50  percent  were  not  at 
that  time  rented 

Upon  the  record  I  based  the  prediction  that  the  ultimate  loss  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  would  certainly  equal  or  may 
exceed  the  combined  capital  stock  of  both  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Cor;x3ratlon  and  the  home-loan  banks. 

All  of  Mr.  Webb's  persuasive  argument  to  the  contrary,  such  Is 
my  prediction  today,  as  It  was  last  week.  Like  so  many  other 
leridlng  agencies  cf  the  Ooverrunent,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration has  uo  official  appraisal  ol  Its  assets  upon  which  to  fore- 
cast Its  ultimate  financial  success  or  failure.  Vlrtutdly  all  of  them 
claim  they  are  making  money  for  the  Government  In  one  u-ay  or 
another.  They  may  be.  On  the  other  hand  so  far  as  Is  actually 
known,  and,  moreover,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  they  may  be  in  that 
unhealthy  category  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  about 
which  we  have  so  dlscotiraglngly  learned. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  something  of  these  lending  agencies — com- 
prising, as  they  do,  a  sort  of  fourth  branch  of  the  Government, 
about  which  the  Government  Itself  and  the  public  generally 
knot's  and  is  able  to  learn  so  little — the  Senate  at  this  session 
has  provided  for  an  appraisal  of  assets  of  these  agencies,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  we  are  promised  a  complete,  accurate  statement  of 
their  financial  status.     I  hope  the  information  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis.  I  was  not  complaining  about  the  opera- 
tions of  Mr.  Webb's  agencies  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  fully  understand  their  purpoaes  and  dlfflcioltles.  I 
mray  say  that  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  organization  has  met  with 
much  ability  many  difflcvilt  situations,  and  kwses  on  such  opera- 
tions are  to  be  expected.  I  merely  cited  the  conditions  and  facts 
In  an  effort  to  show  what  was  to  be  exi>ected  as  a  result  of  the 
lending  proposals  then  imder  consideration. 


Dissolution  of  Borden's  and  National  Dairies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4. 1929 


Pfc'l'l'liON  TO  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  TO  DISSOLVE  BORDEN'S 
AND  NATIONAL  DAIRIES  INTO  THEIR  CONSTITUENT 
PARTS 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday.  August  4,  1933.  In 
company  with  my  colleagues — Clyde  H.  Smith,  of  Maine; 
B.  J.  GEHRM.^NN,  of  Wisconsin;  Stephen  Bolles,  of  Wiscon- 
sin; James  C.  Oliver,  of  Maine;  William  Lemke,  of  North 
Dakota:  Merlin  Hull,  of  Wisconsin;  Frank  B.  Keefe.  of 
Wisconsin;  and  R.  B.  Buckler,  of  Minnesota — I  went  to  the 
Attorney  General's  office  and  presented  a  petition  request- 
ing appropriate  legal  action  be  taken  for  the  dissolution  of 
Borden's  arid  National  Dairies  into  their  constituent  parts. 
All  of  the  gentlemen  above  named  believe  that  the  present 
lowly  condition  of  the  dairyman  is  due  to  a  Nation-wide 
monopoly  which  exists  in  the  dairy-marketing  field.  They 
further  believe  that  no  solution  cf  this  situation  is  possible 
until  such  time  as  these  monopolies  are  removed  by  legal 
action. 

Attorney  General  Murphy  and  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold.  In 
charge  of  antitrust  prosecution,  received  us  very  courte- 
ously, and  we  had  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the  Issues, 
The  Attorney  General  assured  us  that  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  us  and  that  the  matter  would  have  the  attention  of 
his  office. 

We  have  made  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Arnold  for 
Monday,  August  7.  and  will  go  over  that  matter  in  detail 
with  him  at  that  time.  We  invite  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  grievous  situation  nationally  of  the  3,000,000 
dairymen  and  their  9,000,000  dependents,  and  we  will  keep 
the  Members  fully  advised  of  the  developments  in  the 
situation. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the  House.  I  append  here- 
to the  petition  hereinabove  described: 

«BQUKST  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  TO  THE  ATTORNET  GENERAL  OF  TOT 
UNTTED  STATES  TO  CAUSE  LEGAL  PROCEEDINOS  TO  BE  INSTmrrED 
AGAINST  THE  NATIONAL  DAIXT  PBODtTCTS  CORPORATION  AND  THE  BORDKN 
CO..  OF  NEW  YORK,  TO  END  ABUSES  AND  MONOPOLISTIC  PRACTICXB 
INCTDENT  TO  THEIR   MONOPOLISTIC   POWERS 

We,  the  undersigned.  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  tJnlted 
States  from  congressional  districts  vitally  affected  by  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  dairy  Industry,  respectfully  petition  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  cause  to  be 
Instituted  legal  proceedings  directed  against  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation  and  the  Borden  Co..  of  New  York,  with  spe- 
cific prayers  directed  to  relief  from  specific  wrongs  and  monopo- 
listic abuses  as  follows,  to  wit: 

(1)  A  decree  for  the  dissolution  of  said  corporations  into  their 
original  local  constituent  parts  and  subsidiaries,  with  provision  for 
the  administration  of  said  parts  and  subsidiaries  by  local  directors 
and  ofQcials  not  related  to  or  connected  with  any  holding,  directing, 
or  any  other  company; 

(2)  That  during  the  pendency  of  such  proceedings  and  thereafter 
all  Individuals,  ofSccrs.  or  employers  of  any  master  or  controlling 
corporation,  or  any  individual  or  officer  now  connected  with  the 
administration  of  said  corporations,  be  enjoined  from  issuing  direc- 
tions or  Instructions  to  any  of  said  subsidiary  or  local  corporations 
or  associations,  or  from  Instructing  or  directing  the  same  as  to  prac- 
tices to  be  followed,  as  to  prices  to  be  paid  or  charged,  as  to  policies 
to  be  pursued,  or  as  to  any  other  procedure  which  looks  to  a  unified 
administration  of  said  subsidiaries  from  a  central  office,  or  an 
administration  that  Is  repugnant  to  the  freest  possible  operation  of 
said  subsidiaries  by  their  local  members  or  duly  elected  officers; 

(3)  That  pending  such  proceedings  and  following  upon  said 
decree,  each  and  every  plant,  corporation,  or  agency  possessed  by 
said  defendant  corporations  or  operated  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  or  pasteurizing  milk  shall  be  divorced  from  and  operated 
Independently  of  any  plants,  corporations,  or  associations  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  in  the  distribution  of  fiuld 
milk  or  cream  or  other  products,  or  In  any  form  of  processing,  mar- 
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ketlng,  or  selling  products  which  Issue  through  said  pasteurization 
plant  or  health  agency.  It  being  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  con- 
fine the  operations  of  said  pasteurization  plant  to  the  purification 
of  milk  and  milk  products,  for  which  said  pasteurization  plants  were 
designed  and  Intended,  and  to  divorce  them  from  that  power  of 
controlling  prices  and  distribution  which  inheres  in  the  control  of 
the  access  of  milk  to  market; 

(4)  That  pending  said  order  of  dissolution  and  thereafter,  every 
plant  owned,  operated,  or  controUed  by  said  defendant  corpora- 
tion shall  be  required  to  receive,  pasteurize,  and  deliver  milk 
at  a  fixed  and  reasonable  cost  for  said  testing,  pasteurization, 
and  bottling,  to  any  and  all  persons  or  corporations  who  naay 
present  raw  milk  to  said  pasteurization  plants  for  such  purifica- 
tion, .cald  charges  to  be  in  the  nature  of  "custom"  or  "tolling" 
charges  at  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  rendering  of  this 
service  to  the  public.  It  being  the  purpose  of  this  provision  to 
limit  the  operation  of  said  purification  agencies  to  the  sanitary 
jiurposes  for  which  they  were  created,  to  provide  for  the  free  fiow 
of  milk  from  producer  to  consumer  and  to  disassociate  said  health 
agencies  from  any  power  to  control  the  price  paid  the  farmer, 
the  price  charged  the  consumer,  or  other  monopwUstlc  control  over 
Eald  commodity; 

(5)  Tliat,  pending  the  outcome  of  this  suit,  said  corporations  be 
required  to  file  a  monthly  statement  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
In  which  said  proceeding  Is  pending  and  witli  the  Clerk  of  every 
town  and  city  in  v.hlch  Its  subsidiaries  operate,  a  monthly  state- 
ment verified  under  oath  by  the  chief  accountant  and  the  treas- 
urer thereof,  which  statement  shall  exhibit  the  amount  of  milk 
lecelved  by  each  of  said  pasteurization  plants  or  other  plants  of 
said  corporations,  the  States  from  which  said  milk  has  been  re- 
ceived, the  uses  to  which  said  milk  has  been  put,  the  prices 
paid  the  farmer  for  said  milk  according  to  said  classification,  the 
actual  cost  of  hauling,  cooling,  and  other  services,  and  the  charges 
made  producing  farmers  therefor,  and  such  other  Information  as 
will  disclose  the  methods  of  classification  and  tise  of  milk. 

Said  defendant  corporations  shall  be  further  required  to  pro- 
vide any  organization  of  producing  farmers  or  any  association 
through  which  milk  is  delivered  or  which  represents  producing 
farmers,  copies  of  said  monthly  reports  showing  the  receipt  of 
milk,   its  disposition,   and   the  payments  to   the   farmers  therefor. 

(6)  During  the  pendency  of  said  proceedings  said  corporations 
Bhall  be  enjoined — 

(a)  From  exercising  any  Influence  over  or  conspiring  with  any 
bottle  changes,  truckmen's  union,  or  other  organizations  or 
agencies  for  the  prevention  of  competition  or  the  exclusion  of 
competitive  dealers  of  milk  and  dairy  products  from  the  areas 
cerved  by  subsidiaries  of  said  corporallcns; 

(b)  Prom  entering  Into  any  agreement  of  any  nature  or  descrip- 
tion, or  from  using  any  powers  of  coercion  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  uniform  price  for  fluid  milk  or  cream  or  other  dairy 
products  within  the  areas  served  by  them;  and 

(c>  From  participating  In  any  associations,  institutes,  or  other 
np;rncles  for  establishing,  fixing,  and  maintaining  prices,  for  deter- 
mining uses,  for  coercing  farmers  as  to  the  use  or  disposal  of 
their  milk,  or  for  any  other  acts  designed  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  price-Hxin<?  power  over  any  other  persons  or  corporations 
within  the  Industry'; 

(d)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  said  proceedings  to  end  by  orders  of 
the  court,  including  preliminary  injunctions,  the  abuses,  monop- 
oly powers,  and  destructive  influences  now  exercised  by  said 
corporations  over  12.000.000  people  on  the  farm  dependent  upon 
the  dairy  Industry  and  70.000,000  urban  consumers  who  rely  upon 
milk  as  a  necessary  Item  of  food. 

Dated:   Waf-hington,  D.  C,  August  3,  1939. 

Signature  and  congressional  district:  Francis  D.  Culkln,  Thlrty- 
pccond  District,  New  York;  Clyde  H.  Smith,  Second  District, 
Maine:  B  J.  Gchrmann,  Tenth  District,  Wisconsin;  Stephen  Belles, 
First  District,  Wisconsin;  James  C.  Oliver.  First  District,  Maine; 
William  Lomke.  North  Dakota,  at  large;  Merlin  Hull,  Ninth  Dis- 
trict, Wisconsin;  Frnnk  B.  Keefe.  Sixth  District.  Wisconsin;  Walter 
M.  Pierce,  Second  District,  Oregon;  R.  T.  Buckler,  Ninth  District, 
Minnesota. 


Hon.  Robert  Low  Bacon 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  30. 1939 


On   the   life,   character,   and  public   service  of   Hon.   Robert   Low 
Bacon,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely  death 
of  Hon.  Robert  Low  Bacon  has  brought  to  a  close  an  out- 
standing life-long  record  of  service  to  both  State  and  Nation, 
a  life  true  to  the  high  traditions  of  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged. 


The  son  of  a  distinguished  father  who  had  ser\'ed  both  as 
Ambassador  to  Prance  and  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  was 
himself  destined  to  serve  his  country  with  distinction  both 
in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace.  His  military  record 
included  service  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery  on 
the  Mexican  border  in  1916,  service  as  a  major  of  Field 
Artillery  during  the  World  War,  and  service  thereafter  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  of  Field  Artillery  in  the  Offi- 
cers' Reserve  Corps.  For  his  contribution  during  the  World 
War,  he  was  awarded  a  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  His 
record  in  time  of  peace  included  service  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, service  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee, service  as  a  delegate  to  Republican  State  and  Na- 
tional Conventions,  and  service  for  16  years  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  with  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Education,  and 
other  important  committees  of  tlie  House. 

I  knew  Bob  Bacon  in  college  days.  I  knew  him  as  a  warm 
friend  throughout  the  remainder  cf  his  life.  I  shared  in  many 
cf  the  experiences  which  life  brought  to  him.  I  served  with  him 
for  8  years  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Bacon  gave  of  himself  unsparingly  to 
the  service  of  America.  By  his  character,  his  ability,  and 
his  generosity  of  spirit,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
and  the  affection  of  a  host  of  friends  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Death  has  deprived  America  of  a  devoted  and  distinguished 
public  servant.  It  has  deprived  those  close  to  him  of  a 
friend  who  cannot  be  replaced. 


Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4.  1939 


LETTER    FROM    MANUEL    GARCIA,    JR.,    CIGAR    MAKERS'    IN- 
TERNATIONAL   UNION 


Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter: 

Joint  Advisory  Board,  Cigar  Makers' 

Inteknational  Union  of  America, 

Hon.  J.  Hardin  Pfterson.  ^'''^^'  ^^"^  F^^'^'V  25,  1939. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Please  be  good  enough  to  extend  to  all  of  Flor- 
ida's Representatives  in  the  House  the  felicitations  of  the  7.000 
organized  cigar  workers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  rep- 
resented by  this  board,  for  their  patriotic  action  In  voting  for  the 
Guam  Item  In  the  naval  appropriations  bill  In  the  House. 

We  consider  that  a  vote  against  was  surrender  to  interests  hos- 
tile to  America,  a  retreat  unworthy  of  the  Representatives  of  a 
democratic  and  peace-loving  people. 

We  are  proud  of  your  vote  and  that  of  the  other  Representatives 
from  Florida  in  support  of  the  President's  foreign  policy,  which  Is 
a  policy  of  peace  precisely  because  it  does  not  capitulate  to  black- 
mailers, treaty  breakers,  and  aggressors. 

Very  sincerely.  Manuel  Oahcia,  Jr. 

President  of  the  Board. 


The  Preservation  of  American  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


o» 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  August  1. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  COL.  O.  R.  McGUmE 


Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
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the  preservation  of  American  democracy,  delivered  by  Col. 
O.  R.  McGuire,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  administrative 
law.  American  Bax  Association,  on  Jiily  1.  1939.  at  Saranac 
Lake.  N.  Y.,  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
dealing  with  Senate  bill  915  and  House  bill  6234. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  New  York  State,  when  we 
poalt  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  democracy  shall  be  preserved,  there 
arises  the  further  Inquiry  "w  to  what  precisely  do  we  mean  when 
we  u.se  the  word  •'democracy'?  Certain  It  Is  that  we  do  not  mean 
the  condition  of  governmental  affairs  which  prevailed  In  the  pres- 
ent territory  of  New  York,  some  three  centuries  ago.  when  doughty 
old  Governor  Stuyvesant,  In  denying  an  appeal,  advised  the  sen- 
tenced defendants  that:  "If  I  were  persuaded  that  you  would 
divulge  your  sentences.  I  would  have  hanged  you  at  once  on  the 
highest  tree  In  New  Netherlands";  or  when  he  openly  declared  on 
another  occasion  that:  "If  anyone  during  my  administration  shall 
appeal.  I  will  make  him  a  foot  shorter  and  send  the  pieces  to 
Holland  and  let  him  appeal  that  way";  or  again  when  he  said  that. 
"It  were  treason  to  petition  against  ones  magistrates,  whether 
there  was  cause  or  not."  Doubtless  It  would  have  been  much  more 
satisfactory  to  Peter  Stuyvesant  If  the  Dutch  statutes  had  been 
such  that  no  appeal  could  have  been  taken  from  his  decisions!  He 
was  far  ahead  of  his  times! 

It  is  equally  certain  that  by  "democracy"  we  do  not  mean  that 
condition  of  affairs  prevailing  in  this  same  territory  a  century  later 
when  Peter  Zcnger  was  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  New 
York  for  criminal  libel  because  he  printed  a  statement  that  the 
liberties  of  the  people  were  precarious  and  were  likely  to  be 
brought  Into  slavery  if  some  past  proceedings  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York  were  not  amended.  The  "day  star  of  the  American 
Revolution."  Andrew  Hamilton.  In  pleading  in  his  eightieth  year 
before  His  Majesty's  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  behalf  of  Zenger.  stated 
that  no  man  In  the  least  "acquainted  with  history  or  with  law 
can  be  Ignorant  of  the  specious  pretence  which  have  often  been 
made  by  men  In  power  to  Introduce  arbitrary  rule  and  destroy  the 
liberties  of  a  free  people.  '  But  what  Is  meant  by  "democracy" 
was  known  to  the  Lion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Senator  Wil- 
liam E.  Borah,  when  he  stated  that:  "All  lovers  of  liberty  and  all 
believers  In  a  constitutional  democracy  must  revere  the  name  of 
Andrew  Hamilton.  '  and  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
inscription  on  a  tablet  erected  in  the  Law  Buildmg  of  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers'  Association  In  commemoration  of  the  vol- 
untary services  rendered  by  Hamilton  in  his  detense  of  Zcnger  and 
at  the  same  time  placed  In  the  Record  the  eloquent  address  deliv- 
ered by  Harry  Weinberger  at  the  unveiling  wherein  it  was  stated: 

"Like  threads  of  gold  and  silver  running  through  the  history 
of  the  human  race  are  the  stories  of  the  struggles  for  liberty — 
liberty  which  has  lifted  the  human  race  from  its  knees  to  its  feet, 
from  its  feet  to  its  wings,  and  made  the  people  at  times  as  nature 
Intended  them  to  be — free  men  and  free  women." 

As  the  mother  and  son  could  not  exist  without  God,  so  freedom 
and  lll)erty  could  not  exist  without  Justice — and  Justice  exists  only 
In  lauds  of  far  horizons,  where  the  spirits  of  men  are  free.  Moses 
se-.irched  for  Justice  atop  Mount  Sinai:  Justice  is  the  greatest 
earthly  concern  of  men;  and  Justice  Is  their  hof>e  In  life  eternal. 
Tlie  Maker  of  the  universe,  worshiped  alike  by  the  Christian,  Jew. 
and  Moslem.  Is  conceived  to  be  the  epitome  of  Justice,  ruling  by 
love:  and  It  is  significant  that  the  philosophies  of  ancient  Greece — 
which  were  molded  by  the  ancient  Romans  Into  an  administrative 
absolutism — were  the  philosophies  of  pagans,  molded  by  p)agans 
Into  a  legal  system.  They  knew  not  a  merclfeul  God  of  Justice,  and 
their  philosophy,  which  Is  to  say  their  law.  was  a  law  of  force — 
the  law  of  the  sword  and  the  burning  fagot — and  we  dare  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  exist^'nce  and  worship  of  Lord  God  eternal 
are  today  denied  by  some  modern  despots.  There  was  no  freedom 
or  liberty  for  the  individual  under  such  a  system  of  ancient  law 
and  none  today  In  these  European  countries  whose  basic  law  Is  that 
of  the  ancient  civil  law — the  countries  which,  too,  have  their  Neros. 

Democracy  is  of  the  spirit.  It  Is  based  on  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  individual.  In  a  democratic  government  the  chief  aim  la 
the  maximum  of  individual  self-direction  and  the  minimum  of 
compulsion  by  officialdom  Means  and  ends  are  conjoined  In  the 
concept  of  freedom — freedom  of  thought,  so  that  truth  may  prevail; 
freedom  of  occupation,  so  that  careers  may  be  open  to  talent; 
freedom  of  self-government,  so  that  no  one  may  be  compelled 
against  his  will  unless  the  outward  manifestations  of  that  will  are 
such  that  they  injure  others.  The  democratic  ways  of  life  are- 
based  UF>on  the  conviction  that  in  the  long  run  the  common 
Interests  can  be  better  served  by  relying  upon  persuasion  rather 
than  upon  appeals  to  force.  When  governments  cease  to  rely  upon 
persuasion  and  education  and  make  their  appeal  to  force  to  secure 
obedience  to  the  laws,  such  governments  cease  to  be  democratic  and 
become  de.^potlsms  and  tyrannies,  or,  to  use  a  modern  phrase, 
"totalitarian  states." 

Tliercfore  when  I  posited  the  question  at  the  outset  whether 
democracy  shaa  be  preserved.  I  am  really  putting  to  you  the  Issue 


whether  we  In  America  shall  preserve  the  most  advanced  form  of 
government  known  to  man — a  form  of  government  In  which  the 
spirits  of  men  are  free — or  whether  we  shall  permit  ourselves  to 
slip  back  into  the  most  primitive  form  of  government,  such  as  that 
which  prevailed  in  this  State  300  years  ago  when  Peter  Stuyvesant'a 
will  was  law  or  which  prevailed  200  years  ago  when  Hamilton  de- 
fended Zenger  for  criticizing  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment— and  such  as  that  which  prevails  today  In  practically  all  of 
the  world  except  that  part  which  Is  ruled  under  common-law  tradi- 
tions. I  have  no  doubt  that  each  of  you — no  matter  what  may  be 
the  racial  stock  from  which  you  came — would  answer  In  reply  to 
the, abstract  question  that  we  must  by  all  means  preserve  democracy, 
but  an  answer  to  the  abstract  question  Is  not  sufficient.  The  Im- 
portant question  Is.  Where  do  you  stand  today  and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  In  the  flght  which  Is  raging  from  Maine  to  California 
against  the  attempt  of  a  very  small  minority  of  our  people  to  fasten 
upon  us  that  same  system  of  administrative  absolutism  which  was 
sired  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  which  was  nursed  Into  life  by  the 
ancient  Romans — and  upon  the  argviments  that  even  though  the 
courts  are  competent  to  determine  Issues  between  Individuals,  they 
are  not  competent  to  determine  ls.«ues  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed;  that  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  organized  so- 
ciety, that  is.  of  governments,  requires  the  services  of  "experts  " — 
when  there  Is  dally  evidence  before  our  eyes  that  these  "experts" 
are  politicians  In  office  for  comparatively  short  periods  of  time  and 
some  of  whom  do  not  cease  to  be  politicians  while  they  are  in 
office;  that  instead  of  trying  to  maintain  our  traditional  system  of 
checks  and  balances  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  we  should 
strive  for  a  system  under  which  all  administrators  are  philosophers 
and  all  philosophers  are  administrators — a  sort  of  Chinese  form  cf 
government  where  the  administrative  officers  must  pass  examina- 
tions In  the  classics  of  the  Chinese;  and  that  the  tempo  of  modern 
government  Is  such  that  we  had  better  undergo  the  mistakes  and 
tyrannies  of  the  administrators  than  to  establish  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  "the  regulators  may  be  regulated  ' — to  use  the 
fine  phrase  of  that  great  New  Yorker  and  member  of  this  bar.  the 
late  Elihu  Root. 

I  think  It  fair  to  assume  that  If  many  men  among  us  today  had 
lived  in  the  days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  they  would  have  advised  their 
clients  to  pay  the  fines  and  suffer  imprisonment  rather  than  Incur 
the  anger  of  that  old  despot;  that  If  they  had  l)een  called  upon  to 
advise  Zenger,  they  would  have  told  him  to  pay  his  fine  and  go  to 
Jail  rather  than  flght  an  arbitrary  Governor:  that  they  would  have 
advised  Thomas  Jefferson  that  he  was  Indulging  In  moonshine 
dreams  when  he  penned  the  greatest  Indictment  against  arbitrary 
administrative  power  ever  filed  in  the  recorded  history  of  mankind; 
that  they  would  have  advised  George  Washington  to  remain  at 
home  and  cultivate  his  acres  Instead  of  spending  7  long  and  ardu- 
ous years  as  leader  of  the  Continental  armies;  that  they  would 
have  advised  Aaron  Burr  and  Blennerhasset  to  plead  guilty  and  go 
to  the  penitentiary  when  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  constructive  trea- 
son; and  that  they  would  have  Joined  with  the  copperheads  in 
traducing  Abraham  Lincoln  for  attempting  to  preserve  the  Union. 
They  certainly  would  not  have  been  found  under  the  banner  of 
Ethan  Allen  when  he  and  his  followers  dared  the  land  speculators 
of  New  York — holding  grants  from  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
colonial  government  of  this  State  Issued  in  defiance  of  the  rules 
and  orders  of  their  superior  administrative  officers  In  England — 
to  come  and  take  their  homes. 

I  shall  not  take  your  time  today  to  demonstrate  that  the  com- 
plexities of  modern  life  are  such  that  vast  powers  of  regulation  and 
control  must  be  vested  in  goveriunent  to  the  end  that  the  greedy 
and  avaricious  may  not  ride  booted  and  spurred  over  the  masses  of 
mankind.  I  have  done  that  elsewhere,  thoueh  I  may  observe  that 
throughout  our  history  ruthlessness  and  humane  dealing  have  run 
side  by  side;  In  almost  equal  degree  we  have  exhibited  the  temper 
of  conformity  and  of  revolt — whether  in  clearing  forests  or  exter- 
minating the  Indians,  whether  in  building  railroads  or  In  rigging 
the  market  in  order  to  wreck  these  railroads:  whether  in  establishing 
free  schools  or  imposing  restraints  on  the  freedom  of  teaching; 
whether  applauding  the  value  of  temperance  or  encouraging  the 
bootlegger.  The  fact  is  that  the  ruthlessness  of  the  buccaneers  in 
charge  of  the  railroads  begat  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
the  avarlclousness  and  falsehoods  of  the  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors of  goods  begat  the  Federal  Trade  CoramL^slon;  the  dis- 
dainful and  robber-baron  attitude  of  some  financial  houses  on  Wall 
Street  begat  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission:  the  greed 
and  unfair  practices  combined  with  the  stupidity  of  broadcasters 
begat  the  Radio  Commission,  now  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  and  that  the  misbranding  of  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics begat  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Admlhlstration.  There  are 
many  other  boards,  agencies,  and  officials  resulting  from  similar 
causes,  and  In  each  Instance  the  men  who  fostered  the  laws  brlr.ging 
the  buccaneers  under  legal  control  were  more  concerned  in  seeing 
that  the  governed  were  controlled  than  in  seeing  that  the  governors 
were  controlled.  We  thus  have  a  vast  bureaucracy,  numbering 
more  than  1.200.000  Individuals  and  reaching  Into  the  factories  and 
Industries  of  a  continent.  One  of  the  single  agencies  of  govern- 
ment— and  there  are  nearly  100  of  them — decided  more  casts  in  a 
jrear  than  all  of  the  Federal  courts  combined  during  the  same 
period,  and  another  such  agency,  one  of  the  smallest,  had  more 
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appeals  from  Its  Intradepartmental  field  boards  than  all  of  the 
Federal  courts  combined  during  the  same  period. 

It  Is  obviously  Impossible  today  for  the  existing  courts  to  try 
these  cases  de  novo  on  the  law  and  the  facts,  the  courts  Ignoring 
the  work  done  in  the  administrative  agencies  and  proceeding  anew 
as  In  trials  between  private  parties.  This  was  substantially  the 
procedure  for  the  first  hundred  years  of  our  national  history  when 
the  courts  worked  out.  on  the  basis  of  their  general  Jurisdiction,  as 
stated  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  and  as  amended  from  time  to 
time,  common-law  procedure  for  reviewing  on  both  the  law  and  ths 
facts  the  acts  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  of  customs  In 
collecting  the  taxes  necessary  to  support  the  comparatively  simple 
governments  of  these  days;  when  the  courts  worked  out  on  the 
basts  of  the  same  common-law  traditions  Jurjsdictlon  to  review  ad- 
ministrative action  In  seizing  vessels  on  the  high  seas;  in  seizing 
property  on  the  claim  that  the  United  States  was  entitled  to  priority 
in  the  proceeds  of  such  property;  in  holding  private  property  under 
color  of  right,  even  upon  orders  of  the  highest  authority;  in  refusing 
to  carry  out  the  ministerial  duties  under  statutes;  in  refusing  lo 
deliver  commissions  to  public  officers;  and  In  various  other  and  sun- 
dry governmental  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
first  century  of  our  national  exls+ence.  In  three  instances  there 
were  statutes  conferring  such  Jurisdiction — one  a  general  statute 
authorizing  the  courts  to  hear  and  determine  de  novo  claims  under 
foreign  patents  to  lands  In  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  Territories;  a 
Eccond  a  statute  authorized  the  court  to  review  on  the  administra- 
tive record  claims  arising  under  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants  in  the 
California  Territory;  and  a  third  authorized  suits  for  trial  de  novo 
against  the  United  States  In  the  Court  of  Claims  In  limited  classes  of 
actions. 

In  all  of  these  various  classes  of  cases  arising  during  the  first 
ICO  years  of  our  national  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  man- 
damus cases  In  the  District  of  Columbia  courts,  the  courts  claimed 
and  e.xerclsed  the  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  administrative  de- 
cisions on  both  the  law  and  the  facts  In  evidence,  though  as  early 
as  the  Swartwout  case  in  1836  the  Suprem-e  Court  had  to  answer 
the  contention  made  on  behalf  of  the  administrative  agency  that 
•  It  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  maintain  a  suit  against  a  Federal  officer 
acting  pursuant  to  orders  of  his  superior  officer.  The  Court  said 
that— 

"The  construction  of  the  law  Is  open  to  both  parties,  and  each  Is 
presumed  to  know  it.  Any  instructions  from  the  Treasury  could 
not  change  the  law  or  affect  the  rights  of  the  parties." 

In  the  Lee  case.  Involving  the  right  of  the  heirs  of  General  Lee 
to  regain  possession  of  the  Arlington  estate,  then  in  the  hands  of 
Federal  officers,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  ejectment  would  lie 
against  ."^uch  officers  and  In  answer  to  the  contention  on  their 
behalf  that  for  the  Court  to  interfere  would  result  In  undue  Inter- 
ference with  the  admini.stratlon  of  the  laws — som.e  administrators 
now  call  it  "hamstringing"  the  administration^ — Mr.  Justice  Miller 
pointed  out  that  tyranny  would  otherwise  result  and  thit — 

"The  evils  supposed  to  grow  out  of  the  possible  interference  cf 
the  Judiciary  with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  essen- 
tial to  some  of  Its  most  Important  operations  will  be  seen  to  be 
small  indeed  compared  to  th:s  evil,  and  much  diminished,  if  they 
do  not  wholly  disappear,  upon  a  recurrence  of  a  few  considerations. 

"One  of  these,  of  no  little  significance,  is  that  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Government  for  nearly  a  century  over  the  present 
Constitution,  \*lth  this  principle  and  practice  under  It  well  estab- 
lished, no  Injury  from  It  has  come  to  that  Government.  During 
this  time  at  least  two  wars,  so  serious  as  to  call  into  exercise  all 
the  powers  and  all  of  the  resources  of  the  Government,  have  been 
conducted  to  a  successful  issue.  One  of  these  was  a  great  civil  war 
such  as  the  world  has  seldom  known,  which  strained  the  powers  of 
the  National  Government  to  their  utmost  tension  •  •  •  yet 
no  improper  Interference  with  the  exercise  of  that  authority  was 
permitted  or  attempted  by  the  courts.  •  •  •  The  slightest 
consideration  of  the  nature,  the  character,  the  organization,  and 
the  power  of  these  courts  will  dispel  any  fear  of  serious  Injury  to 
the  Government  at  their  hands." 

There  should  be  read  In  connection  with  this  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Miller  the  equally  famous  and  Important  opinion  by 
Mr.  Justice  Davis  for  the  Court  In  the  Mllllgan  case,  where 
there  was  struck  down.  I  hope  for  all  time.  Just  such  admin- 
istrative military  boards  to  try  and  sentence  to  death  civilians 
outside  of  military  operations  as  have  been  successfully  used  in 
cur  day  in  seme  European  countries  for  the  same  purpose; 
where.  Indeed,  "the  dangers  to  human  liberty  are  frightful  'lO  con- 
template." to  use  a  phrase  of  the  Court  in  the  Milligan  case. 

The  point  I  desire  to  impress  upon  you  at  this  time  Is  that  for 
approximately  a  century  the  courts  exercised  Jurisdiction  to 
develop  practices  and  procedures  whereby  they  Judicially  re- 
viewed— either  upon  the  administrative  record  as  in  the  California 
Land  Commission  cases,  or  In  trials  de  novo — both  the  law  and  the 
facts  of  the  principal  classes  of  administrative  decisions  affecting 
the  rights  of  persons  and  property.  But  with  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  century, 
within  the  past  50  years  and  more  particularly  since  1912.  the 
ccixrts  have  been  denied  Jurisdiction  to  so  review  administrative 


decisions  arising  under  many  regulatory  statutes  enacted  since 
1912.  This  has  been  accompli.shed  by  prescribing  that  the  review 
shall  be  limited  to  questions  of  law  or  approximately  that,  by 
requiring  the  courts  to  accept  the  administrative  findings  of  fact 
If  supported  by  evidence  and  by  failing  to  require  the  administra- 
tive agencies  to  digest  and  analyze  the  evidence  In  written  find- 
ings of  facts  and  written  decisions  thereon  so  that  the  cc\irts 
could  readily  determine  whether  a  full  and  fair  hearing  had  been 
granted  and  whether  the  findings  of  facts  were  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  You  will  remember  that  the  Supreme  Court 
a  short  time  ago  had  to  return  the  Morgan  case  to  the  trial  court 
for  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  administrative  hearing 
v.hlch  had  been  accorded.  Notwithstanding  the  Morgan  case  has 
been  four  times  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  has  been 
unable  to  date  to  secure  enough  facts  to  enable  It  to  determine 
whether  the  rates  fixed  by  the  administrative  agency  are  fair  and 
reasonable  and  you  may  be  sure  that  both  the  taxpayers  and  the 
ultimate  consumers  of  packing-house  products  will  have  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  this  extended  litigation. 

An  outstanding  student  of  administrative  law.  who  Is  not  with- 
out distinguished  service  as  an  administrator  has  recently  stated 
that  while  progressive  American  thought  had  long  recognized  the 
need  for  dealing  with  many  complex  problems  of  modern  society 
through   administrative   agencies : 

"•  •  •  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  purpose  of  the  develop- 
ment was  In  any  sense  to  subject  Individuals  to  arbitrary  gov- 
ernmental power,  or  to  deprive  them  of  their  constitutional  and 
statutory  rights.  On  the  contrary,  when  those  who  opposed  ad- 
ministrative regulation  urged  as  an  argument  against  it  that  It 
would  Inevitably  lead  to  arbitrary  power,  the  reply  was  made  by 
those  who  favored  the  development  that  It  was  not  Intended  to 
have  such  a  result,  but  that  it  would  be  surrounded  with  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  Insure  the  protection  of  legal  and  constitu- 
tional rights." 

The  American  Bar  Association's  administrative  law  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  adequate  safeguards  so  as  to  Insure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  statutory  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual; to  provide  for  more  effective  supervision  over  subordinate 
administrative  officials;  and  to  prescribe  the  procedure  which 
must  be  followed  by  administrative  agencies  If  they  are  unable 
to  administer  the  law  through  Informal  negotiations  with  the 
affected  individuals  and  concerns.  That  is  to  say.  the  bill  does 
not  attempt  to  change  or  modify  In  any  manner  the  substantive 
law  of  any  administrative  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  bill  is  solely  concerned  with  the  adjective  or  procedural 
aspects  of  administering  the  statutes  and  seeks  to  remove  those 
statutory  restrictions  against  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
decisions  of  the  regulatory  agencies  which  have  been  placed  In 
the  statutes  from  time  to  time  as  the  respective  agencies  were 
created,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  seeks  to  make  uniform  the  scope  of  Judicial 
reviews  of  all  decisions  of  administrative  agencies  covered 
thereby — to  the  end  that  the  time  and  energies  of  the  courts 
may  be  released  from  much  drudgery  In  connection  with  the 
older  activities  of  the  Federal  Government — as  to  which  the  law 
is  well  settled — so  that  such  saved  time  and  energy  of  the 
courts  may  be  used  in  extending  a  broader  discretionary  review 
to  the  controversies  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  regula- 
tory and  control  statutes.  The  uniform  review  formula  for  all 
classes  of  administrative  decisions  is  found  In  section  5  of  the 
respective  Senate  and  House  bills,  as  follows: 

"Any  decision  of  any  agency  or  Independent  agency  shall  be  set 
aside  if  it  Is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  ( 1 ) 
that  the  findings  of  fact  are  clearly  erroneous;  or  (2)  thpt  the 
findings  of  fact  are  not  supportexl  by  substantial  evidence;  or  (3) 
that  the  decision  Is  not  supported  by  the  findings  of  fact;  or  (4) 
that  the  decision  was  issued  without  due  notice  and  a  reasonable 
opportunity  having  been  afforded  the  aggrieved  party  for  a  full  and 
fair  hearing;  or  (5)  that  the  decision  Is  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  agency  or  independent  agency,  as  the  case  may  be;  or  (6)  that 
the  decision  infringes  the  Constitution  or  statutes  of  the  United 
States;  or  (7)  that  the  decision  Is  otherwise  contrary  to  law." 

Further  this  bill  contemplates  that  the  boasted  expertness  of 
administrative  agencies  shall  be  brought  to  the  assistance  of  the 
reviewing  courts  and  shall  be  used  to  speed  up  the  administration 
of  the  laws  In  the  following  manner:  (1)  These  agencies  are  to  be 
required  to  issue  rules  interpreting  and  filling  In  the  details  of  the 
statutes  which  they  are  required  to  administer.  Such  Interpreta- 
tion will  be  a  guide  to,  but  no*,  controlling  on  the  courts  in  ar- 
riving at  the  proper  Interpretation  of  the  statutes.  The  rules  must 
be  Issued  after  public  notice  and  public  hearing.  If  requested;  thus 
giving  the  individuals  who  uiay  be  affected  by  the  rules  the  same 
opportunity  they  now  have  in  being  heard  by  committees  of  the 
Congress  when  considering  statutes  implementing  any  provision  of 
the  Constitution.  The  individual  Is  to  be  protected  If  he  acts  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  until  the  end  of  a  30-day  period  after 
publication  of  notice  of  the  recislon  or  invalidity  of  the  rule.  The 
citizen  required  to  take  action  under  a  statute  will  thus  be  able 
to  know  what  the  head  of  the  administrative  agency  may  think 
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the  statute  means,  the  service  of  the  rule  In  this  connection  being 
In  the  nature  of  an  advisory  opinion  or  a  declaratory  Judgment. 
As  a  further  protection  to  labor  and  business  organl2ations,  the 
bill  provides  that  within  30  days  after  the  rule  has  been  Issued 
and  published  In  the  Federal  Repi.ster  any  person  may  petition  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
view the  rule  and  detemune  whether  It  is  In  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  statute.  The  reasonableness  of  the  rule  is  not 
to  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  as  Is  now  the  situation  with  respect 
to  certain  administrative  rules  and  orders  Issued  by  some  of  the 
New  York  regulatory  agencies.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is 
preserved  the  existmg  right  to  have  a  rule  tested  out  in  the  merits 
of  any  case  as  it  comes  before  the  courts  In  the  regular  manner. 

As  a  further  aid  to  the  reviewing  courts  and  as  a  guaranty  that 
quasi-judicial  matters  will  be  handled  caretully  and  thoroughly  In 
the  administrative  agencies,  the  bill  provides  that  in  the  single- 
headed  agencies  an  appeal  from  an  administrative  officer  must  be 
referred  to  a  three-man  Intra-agency  board  for  a  hearing  with  all 
of  the  traditional  safeguards  aa  to  the  summoning  of  witnesses, 
cross-examination,  representation  by  counsel,  etc.,  as  obtains  in 
the  Federal  courts.  Where  the  agency  Is  a  multiple-headed  one 
and  the  board  or  commission  does  not  Itself  hear  the  case  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  I  have  stated,  the  case  must  be  heard 
by  an  examiner  In  accordance  with  such  procedure  and  if  counsel 
for  both  parties  cannot  agree  as  to  the  order  to  be  entered  or  deci- 
sion made,  the  examiner  Is  required  to  formulate  his  findlnEjs  of 
facts  and  written  decisions  or  order  which  are  to  be  placed  before 
the  txxu-d  or  commission  for  oral  argument*.  The  board  or  com- 
mission is  then  required  to  make  Its  findings  of  facts  and  decision 
or  order. 

Thus,  in  either  event — whether  the  case  is  In  a  single-headed 
agency  or  In  a  multiple-headed  one — and  cannot  be  adjusted  to  the 
aatl.'^factlon  of  all  concerned,  a  formal  administrative  hearing  Is 
provided  In  the  8ln£;le-headed  agencies  where  there  is  now  no 
procedure  for  same  and  the  formal  hearings  now  available  In  most 
multiple-headed  agencies  arc  made  uniform  insofar  as  the  practice 
and  procedure  are  concerned.  In  each  instance  the  agencies  are 
required  to  write  out  formal  findings  of  facts  and  a  formal  decision 
J3r-i3fder  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  courts  If  these  agencies  are 
not  required  to  write  such  findings  of  facts  and  opinions  as  will 
fully  digest  and  analyze  the  facts  in  evidence  and  the  law  appli- 
cable thereto.  Tlius  the  court.<»  will  have  what  they  do  not  now 
have  In  most  Instances,  an  administrative  interpretation  In  the 
/  form  or  rules  of  the  statutes  being  administered  and  records  unl- 
/'  formly  made  of  all  transactions  in  the  hearing  of  concrete  contro- 
versies, together  with  the  administrative  written  analysis  of  the 
evidence  In  the  form  of  findings  of  facts  as  well  as  statements  of 
the  law  believed  to  be  applicable  thereto. 

All  this  Is  contemplated  Instead  of  the  existing  procedure  of 
dumping  upon  the  courts  a  wTltten  record  of  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  and  documents,  much  of  which  is  irrelevant  and  im- 
material to  the  issue  Involved,  accompanied  by  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  agency  concerned  which  does  not  digest  and  analyze 
the  evidence.  It  has  been  openly  charged  that  In  some  Instances 
counsel  lor  the  agencies  deliberately  encumtx;r  the  record  with 
Irrelevant  material  so  as  to  make  the  cofit  of  printing  such  that  the 
Individual  cannot  appeal.  The  Filth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has 
counteracted  that  action  by  requiring  the  printing  by  each  side  of 
that  part  of  the  record,  one  upon  which  coun.sel  for  that  side  relies. 

A  number  of  beneficial  results  will  follow  from  this  procedure. 
First,  the  courts  will  be  able  to  adjudge  and  determine  whether 
there  Is  substantial  evidence  to  support  the  findings,  whether  the 
decislcm  is  supported  by  the  findings  and  is  not  otherwise  clearly 
erroneous,  and  whether  the  various  other  tests  which  I  have  Just 
read  to  you  from  the  bill  have  been  met;  second,  the  court  can  and 
should  have  the  benefit  of  all  research.  Investigations,  and  studies 
made  by  the  administrative  agency  of  the  problem  Involved,  to- 
gether with  such  countervailing  studies,  etc..  as  the  aggrieved  Indi- 
vidual may  make:  and.  third,  the  character  and  fairness  of  the 
administrative  officials  handling  the  case  in  and  before  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  necessarily  must  be  Improved  so  as  to  avoid 
frequent  court  reversals. 

Such.  In  brief  outline,  is  the  American  Bar  Association's  ad- 
ministrative law  bill.  You  will  appreciate  that  I  have  not  the 
time  today  to  discuss  it  In  detail.  However,  the  report  of  my 
committee,  the  bill  itself,  and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
report  are  available  for  your  study  and  I  would  suggest  that,  if  you 
have  not  done  bo.  you  should  obtain  and  study  these  documents — 
not  only  because  of  the  lmporta.nce  of  the  Federal  bill  to  you  as 
lawyers  and  citizens  but  because  of  the  assistance  you  may  obtain 
therefrom  in  reaching  some  solution  of  your  own  acute  adminis- 
trative law  problem.  While  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  contrast  vour 
proposed  solution  of  last  year  in  the  Judiciary  article  submitted 
by  your  constitutional  convention  to  the  voters  of  the  State,  and 
the  terms  of  the  American  Bar  bill.  I  would  sucrgest  that  we  are 
proposing  to  meet  the  situation  by  statute  rather  than  by  a  con- 
sttturional  amendment;  that  we  are  attemping  to  Improve  the 
admiiUstratlon  of  the  laws  by  requiring  the  ImplemenUtion  of  the 
statutes  and  prescribing  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  exercise 
of  the  quasi-Judicial  power;  and  that  we  return  to  the  discretion 


of  the  cotirts  the  Issue  In  each  case  whether  they  shall  review  the 
facts  in  evidence. 

It  will  Interest  you  to  know  that  to  date  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  composed  of  Democrats  and  Republicans,  has  unani- 
mously reported  the  bill  with  recommendation  that  It  be  enacted 
Into  law.  It  has  been  approved  to  date  by  the  board  of  governors 
and  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association;  by 
the  State  bar  associations  of  California.  Colorado,  Illinois.  Iowa, 
Kansa.?.  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Oregon;  the  city  bar  associations  of 
Boston,  Chicago  (In  principle),  Cleveland,  Dallas.  Philadelphia, 
Phoenix,  Erie  County  or  Buffalo.  New  York,  and  St.  Louis:  by  vari- 
ous large  and  powerful  business  and  labor  groups:  and  by  the 
committee  on  administrative  law  of  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Lawyers. 

It  will  also  Interest  you  to  know  that  to  date  the  bill  has  been 
disapproved  by  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild:  by  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  composed  of  Government  attorneys  in  the  employment 
of  these  agencies;  and  by  the  committee  on  administrative  law  of 
the  City  Bar  Association  of  New  York,  conjointly  with  another 
committee  of  the  same  association  on  Federal  legislation.  For  sake 
of  brevity.  I  shall  refer  to  the  latter  report  as  the  Dulles  report, 
Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  of  the  Wall  Street  firm  of  Sullivan  &  Crom- 
well, being  the  chairman  of  that  committee  on  administrative  law, 
and  having  offices,  as  well  a.s  several  members  of  his  committee, 
within  a  few  doors  of  the  offices  of  Mr.  Garey.  of  my  committee. 
For  some  reason,  as  to  which  I  am  not  advised,  this  report  of  May 
2.  1939.  shares,  with  a  report  of  the  same  committee  disagreeing 
with  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention's  Judiciary  article, 
the  honor  of  not  having  been  submitted  to  the  searching  debate  of 
and  to  the  vote  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  general,  the  report  follows  the  views  which  Mr.  Dulles  had 
earlier  stated  in  an  address  delivered  on  January  14,  1939.  under 
the  Joint  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  City  of  Boston.  I  have  heretofore  called  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  Boston  City  Bar  Association  had  approved  the 
bill,  the  approval  taking  place  during  the  interim  between  the  date 
of  Mr.  Dulles'  address  to  that  association  and  the  date  his  report 
was  released  and  publicized  by  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild.  It 
may  be  for  that  reason  that  his  report  has  not  been  permitted  to 
undergo  the  hazards  of  an  open  debate  In  the  New  York  City  Bar 
Association  and  a  vote  of  its  membership.  I  may  mention  In  this 
connection  that  the  Boston  City  Bar  Association  had  before  It  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dean  Landis.  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  which  had  been  printed  In  book  form  shortly  before  Mr. 
Dulles  delivered  his  address  expressing  similar  views,  but  the  Bos- 
ton Bar  evidently  preferred  to  be  guided  by  the  contrary  views  of 
former  Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  who  both 
wrote  a  monumental  report  in  1938  for  my  committee  and  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  testified  in  support  of 
the  administrative  law  bill.  Incidentally,  this  address  was  deliv- 
ered and  distributed  after  the  administrative  law  bill  had  been 
before  the  American  Bar  Association  since  the  autumn  of  1936,  had 
been  debated  In  September  1937  In  Kansas  City,  and  again  In  1938 
at  Cleveland,  and  had  been  approved  on  January  7  to  10.  1939.  in 
Chicago  by  the  board  of  Govtrnors  and  by  the  house  of  delegates. 
Dmlng  the  meanwhile  published  appeals  were  made  In  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  In  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Judicature  Society  for  the  suggestions,  comments,  and  criti- 
cisms of  the  legal  profession — appeals  which  did  not  elicit  any 
response  whatsoever  from  either  Mr.  Dulles  or  any  member  of  his 
committee,  and  this  notwithstanding,  as  I  have  stated,  that  the 
offices  of  these  men  are  but  a  few  doors  removed  from  those  of  a 
very  valued  member  of  my  committee,  who  is  not  here  today  be- 
cause he  has  been  engaged  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  more  than  a 
month  in  the  trial  of  a  controversy  before  one  of  these  administra- 
tive agencies.  However,  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  concede  that 
these  men  are  perfectly  within  their  rights  In  falling  to  e\en  at- 
tempt to  make  any  contributions  to  the  formulation  of  any  pro- 
posal to  stem  the  existing  drift  Into  admlnl.stratlve  absolutism 

to  tise  a  phrase  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  reporting  the 
bin— and  In  leveling  what  is  evidently  intended  to  be  destructive 
criticism  at  the  work  of  others  who  have  laid  aside  their  personal 
affairs  In  attempting  to  render  a  service  toward  the  regainment  and 
continuation  of  our  constitutional  form  of  government. 

Answering  a  similar  criticism  before  the  Georgia  Bar  Assoclat'on 
a  few  weeks  ago.  when  I  had  the  honor  to  be  present.  United  States 
Circuit  Judge  Joseph  C.  Hutcheson.  Jr..  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  said: 

"What  I  wan*  to  reply  to  Is  the  statement  that  Professor  Sellers 
made  which  I  think  tends  to  obscure  this  whole  question  of  admin- 
istrative action  and  administrative  review,  because  either  it  Is  not 
understood  by  those  who  put  it  forward  or  It  Is  not  understood  by 
me.  I  do  not  know  which.  I  refer  to  his  statement  that  he  can- 
not agree  to  any  sort  of  review  of  administrative  orders,  which 
would  In  any  way  hamper  or  limit  the  regulatory  acts  of  these 
bodies.  Professor  Sellers  is  correct  In  saying  that  their  purpose  Is 
regulatory,  and  he  Is  correct  In  saying  that  In  the  Interest  of  public 
policy  the  regulatory  body  ought  to  have  free  sway— but  always 
within  constitutional   Umits  and  constitutional  provisions 
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"My  objection  to  Professor  Sellers'  statement  Is  that  he  seems  to 
think  that  there  Is  a  necessary  confiict  between  regulatory  power  and 
the  rights  of  man.  I  say  there  is  no  such  necessary  confiict  because 
as  soon  as  such  a  conflict  arises  regulation  has  ceased  and  tyranny 
has  begun.  I  think  you  have  chosen  the  wrong  word,  if  that  Is 
your  point.     I  stand  no  less  for  regulation  than  you  do. 

"We  have  to  have  regulatory  bodies,  but  why  do  we  have  to  have 
regulatory  bodies  which  are  not  constrained  by  some  rule  of  pro- 
cedure, under  which  the  man  sought  to  be  regulated,  who.  under 
the  system  of  government  which  we  have  In  this  country,  has  the 
same  rights  as  the  Government  and  to  my  mind  bigger  rights,  can 
have  the  right  to  be  heard  in  accordance  with  definite  procedure. 
I  say,  if  a  board  or  commission  cannot  regulate  him  without  de- 
priving him  of  his  rights,  then  the  board  is  an  illegal  board,  be- 
cause the  Constitution  does  not  permit  such  a  board  to  function. 

"The  Government  has  rights;  Individuals  have  rights;  regula- 
tory brdies  have  rights;  and  regulatory  bodies  have  to  be  formed 
to  enable  the  Government  to  control  the  governed,  but  something 
has  to  be  done  In  the  Interest  of  the  governed  to  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control  Itself,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  regulatory 
body,  whose  regulation  Is  Interfered  with  by  legitimate  rules  can 
be  said  to  be  hampered  under  our  Constitution. 

"I  am  for  any  bill  of  the  State  or  Federal  Government  which 
gives  the  men  who  are  to  be  regulated  the  right  to  some  say  so 
before  the  boards  as  to  the  regulation." 

But  taking  up  tome  of  the  specific  objections  In  the  Dulles  report 
within  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal.  I  may  mention  that  It 
commences  in  the  best  Schopenhauer  manner  by  stating  the  extreme 
reluctance  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  disagree  with  the 
bill  (nnd  I  quote)  "particularly  as  we  are  in  complete  sympathy 
with  many  of  the  objectives  of  the  framers  of  the  bill."  I  am  svire 
that  you  will  appreciate  that.  In  this  respect  at  least,  the.se  are: 
"Yet;  but"  statements — to  borrow  a  characterization  In  another 
connection  which  not  so  long  ago  came  thundering  to  us  across  the 
Invisible  air  lanes.    The  "yes.  but"  part  of  this  report  Is  that: 

■••  •  •  detailed  legislation.  If  it  would  be  sound,  sliould  not 
attempt  to  apply  an  identical  technique  to  the  Innumerable  agencies 
and  departments  which  are  made  suoject  to  the  bill.  Rather,  It 
should  deal  with  the  particular  problems  arising  in  each  agency 
or  department." 

Can  you  not  almost  hear  Lord  Coke  and  the  black-letter  lawyers 
of  his  day  In  these  two  sentences?  Did  not  Lord  Coke  and 
his  legal  contemporaries  believe  that  without  a  writ  there  was  no 
right  and  that  they  had  to  frame  a  particular  form  of  writ  for 
each  and  every  different  class  of  actions  which  might  be  brought 
and  was  It  not  precisely  this  attitude  of  mind  In  the  England  of 
that  day  which  gave  rise  to  the  separate  equity  and  admiralty 
courts  In  that  country?  Was  It  not  that  same  state  of  mind  which 
led  to  separate  rules  of  procedure  in  the  Federal  courts  for  approxi- 
mately a  century  and  a  half  in  law  and  equity  cases — a  distinction 
which  New  York  abolished  in  1848 — and  even  to  separate  law  and 
equity  courts  In  some  of  the  States?  However  we  in  America  never 
went  so  far  as  to  take  the  position  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
Fneland  that  without  a  writ  there  was  no  right.  We  now  know 
that  we  may,  and  that  we  have  established  uniform  rules  of  trial 
ai.d  apDchaie  proceduie  frr  both  law  and  equity  actions — uniform 
rules  which  must  be  applied  in  courts  of  equal  Jurli,dlctlon  over  the 
entire  ficid  of  Judicial  action  conferred  upon  such  courts  In  a 
territory'  of  3.000.000  square  miles  and  handling  more  and  varied 
causes  of  action  than  were  even  dreamed  of  by  the  black-letter 
lawyers  of  two.  three,  and  four  centuries  ago! 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  well  stated  that  rules  of  procedure  are 
basic  and  fundamental  and  are  requisite  for  the  preservation  of 
some  of  the  most  prec.ous  values  of  civilization.  Separate  Federal 
administrative  agencies  administer  but  one  or  two  or  other  small 
number  of  related  statutes  dealing  with  a  single  or  closely  related 
subject  matter.  If  you  will  read  the  administrative  law  bill  you 
will  see  that  It  deals  with  such  fundamental  questions  of  procedure 
as  the  right  to  summon  witnesses,  the  right  of  cross-examination, 
the  subpenalng  of  documents,  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  evidence  or  confidential  reports  gathered  after 
ex  parte  Investigations,  the  right  to  have  all  of  the  transactions  In 
the  hearings  go  Into  the  record  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
bias,  ineptness,  and  Ignorance — If  you  please — of  some  of  the  men 
who  conduct  such  hearings,  the  right  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
nrgue  the  case  on  briefs  or  orally,  and  the  right  to  have  written 
findings  of  fact  and  WTltten  decisions  or  orders.  As  It  is  now.  there 
are  no  such  rights  which  can  be  enforced  in  or  before  many  of  the 
Government  departments  and  agencies,  with  the  result  that  lobby- 
ing activities  constitute  a  profession  In  Washington,  and  a  few 
lawyers  think  that  they  must  wine  and  dine  Government  representa- 
tives in  order  to  have  op?n  a  back  door  to  what  they  believe  are 
the  Inner  sanctums.  They  refer  to  this  under  the  more  euphonious 
term  of  "conferences."  I  hold  that  public  business  Is  and  should 
be  public,  so  that  our  people  may  know  at  all  times  exactly  how 
the  wheels  go  round.  These  agencies  of  government  where  that 
should  not  happen  because  of  International  or  other  reasons  have 
been  exempted  in  toto  from  the  bill.  I  do  not  say  that  all  the 
exemptions  were  granted  for  that  reason,  but  I  do  say  that  the  agen- 
cies where  secrecy  should  prevail  have  been  exempted.    There  is 


a  very  general  suspicion  abroad  In  the  United  States  that  there  are 
small  groups  here  and  there  who  do  not  want  the  people  to  know 
how  the  wheels  go  round:  that  these  groups  would  nruch  rather 
operate  In  "conferences "  and  seek  to  control  the  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  last  analysis,  by  political  or  group  pressure. 

No  honest  and  Informed  Government  official  could  possibly  object 
to  such  a  regularized  and  standardized  procedure  for  the  exercise 
of  quasl-Judlcial  functions,  as  subject  thereto  he  has  all  po!»slble 
freedom  under  the  Constitution  and  constitutional  limitations.  No 
dlslionest  official — or  one  bearing  a  sword  Instead  of  scales,  to  use 
a  phrase  of  Rajrmond  Moley — should  have  more  freedom  of  action 
than  would  be  allowed  under  this  bill.  In  the  exercise  of  the  quasi- 
legislative  power  the  officials  are  merely  required  to  give  public 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  and  hold  a  public  hearing.  If  requested 
before  the  time  expires  for  the  hearing.  Tlaey  may  Ignore  all  of  the 
testimony  and  Issue  the  rule,  subject  always  to  a  Judicial  review 
to  see  that  they  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
and  statutes.  Some  of  the  Federal  agencies  are  now  required  to  give 
public  notice  and  hold  public  hearings  before  rules  may  be  Issued, 
and  the  rules  when  Issued  are  subject  to  Judicial  review.  What  is 
more,  a  number  of  agencies  in  various  States,  including  your  own 
State  of  New  York,  are  required  to  follow  such  procedure. 

I  think  it  Is  obvious  that  if  the  Congress  may  hold  public  hear- 
ings before  the  enactment  of  statutes  implementing  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  such  statutes  subject  to  Judicial  test  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  unconstitutional,  and  if  .some  Federal  and  many 
State  agencies  may  issue  rules  implementing  the  statutes  and  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  test,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  basis  for  any  con- 
clusion that  all  Federal  agencies  may  not  do  so — and  that  there  is 
any  more  reason  for  establishing  separate  and  often  conflicting 
procedures  for  each  separate  agency  than  there  existed  reason  for 
refusing  a  right  without  a  writ  and  for  having  separate  and  distinct 
rules  for  law  and  equity  actions. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Dulles  committee  have  stated  minutiae  of 
substantive  authority  of  various  agencies,  principally  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  in  support  of  the  position  that  each 
agency  should  be  dealt  with  separately,  but  we  might  likewise 
state  minutiae  of  trials  at  law  and  at  equity — involving  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  activities — as  to  why  there  should  be  a  separate 
writ  for  each  class  of  rights  and  why  there  could  be  no  uniformity 
of  rules  of  practice  in  law  and  equity  cases:  but  no  one  today  would 
take  such  a  statement  .seriously.  I  predict  that  In  10  years'  time  no 
one  will  take  the  similar  arguments  of  the  DtUlcs  report  on  this 
point  any  more  seriously. 

Further,  the  Dulles  report  states  that — 

"We  consider  that  three  basic  principles  embodied  In  the  present 
bill  are  Inconsistent  with  the  proper  functioning  of  many  of  the 
agencies  subject  to  it.     They  are: 

"1.  The  provision  that  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  shall  be  Issued  only  after  public  hearings. 

"2.  The  provisions  for  an  Immediate  Judicial  review  of  all  rules 
and  regulations  by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a  suit  for  a  de- 
claratory Judgment. 

"3.  The  provision  for  Intra-agency  and  Judicial  review  of  any 
decision,  act.  or  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  an  administrative  agercy  by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby." 

Much  of  the  objections  stated  In  these  three  points  have  been 
answered  in  what  I  have  Just  stated,  and  as  my  time  Is  drawing 
short.  I  must  nececsarily  summarize  the  answers  to  these  objec- 
tions. Basically,  the  exercise  of  the  rule-making  power  imple- 
menting the  terms  of  statutes  is  the  exercise  of  legislative  power. 
The  Congress  requires  bills  which  are  Introduced  to  be  printed. 
These  bills  are  available  to  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posed legLslatlon.  Publicity  is  given  thereto  by  newspapers  and  en 
the  floor  of  the  particular  House  of  Congress.  The  bills  are 
referred  to  committees,  public  announcements  are  made  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  hearing;  witnesses  may  testify  and  produce  doc- 
uments, and  they  are  subject  to  questioning  by  the  committee 
members  or  by  counsel  for  the  committees.  Finally,  the  hill  Is 
reported  to  the  calendar  of  the  respective  Chambers,  and  there  It 
may  be  subjected  to  searching  debate.  This  is  so  much  a  part  of 
our  legislative  procedure  that  It  might  well  be  considered  as  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  Itself.  Now,  in  the  language  I  have 
quoted  to  you  from  Judge  Hutcheson's  remarks  before  the  Georgia 
State  Bar  Association,  can  you  think  of  one  sound  reason  to  deny 
the  man  who  Is  to  be  regulated  by  a  board  or  other  Federal  agency 
the  right  to  have  some  say-so  as  to  that  regulation? 

If  the  Individual  Is  entitled  to,  or  permitted  by  a  practice  of  a 
century  and  a  half  to  be  heard  by  a  congressional  committee  when 
the  whole  of  the  legislative  power  is  being  exercised,  is  there  a 
valid  reason  why  he  may  not  be  heard  by  an  administrative  agency 
m  the  exercise  of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  legislative  power?  And 
what  is  mere,  have  a  look  at  a  great  majority  of  these  Federal 
officials  and  employees  as  described  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  In  his  recent  address  at  Asbury  Park  when  he 
said  (and  I  quote  him)  that,  "The  ancient  practice  of  passing  out 
Government  Jobs  In  payment  of  political  debts  and  cease  •  •  •." 
A  large  percentage  of  public  Jobs  has  been  and  Is  today  controlled 
by  machine  politics  and  special  Interest  groups     •     •     •     we  must 
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abandon  the  Idea  that  Oovemraent  pay  roll  Is  a  legitimate  field 
for  chanty  and  Ixnevolcnces  toward  special  groups  and  persons 
who  lack  qualifications  for  public  service":  and  that — 

"The  opposition  oi  these  grovps — special-Interest  groups— together 
with  public  Ignorance  of  much  of  the  InefBclency.  graft,  and  waste 
resulting  from  the  spoils  system,  has  been  enough  to  undermine 
virtually  every  effort  to  establish  and  enforce  sound  personnel 
management  In  government  " 

Now.  this  Is  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  not  the 
Dulles  rtport;  and  the  best  possible  way  to  eliminate  these  evils  Is 
to  establish  such  a  procedure  as  Is  provided  In  the  administrative 
law  bill,  which  will  show  up  Inefficiency.  However,  I  pass  over 
without  discussion  the  fact  that  these  men,  however  capable,  are 
not  all-wise,  and  that  they  could  profit  by  a  formal  exchange  of 
views  with  those  who  are  to  be  regulated  or  controlled  In  their  labor 
or  economic  activities.  I  likewise  pass  over  the  fact  that  by  such 
Interpretation  of  the  statutes  the  citizen  may  know  beforehand 
uhat  his  governors  may  think  the  statute  docs  mean,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  with  such  required  Interpretation  the  courts  will  have 
before  them  whe.i  they  come  to  decide  concrete  Issues  the  adminis- 
trative view  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  statutes,  which  the  court 
may  refuse  to  accept,  as  they  now  do.  If  unsound. 

Then,  agfiin,  this  Dulles  report  objects  to  the  provisions  In  the 
bill  for  an  Inunedlate  judicial  review  of  all  rules  and  regulations — 
If  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  by  an  Interested  party — by  pro- 
ceedings In  the  nature  of  a  suit  for  a  declaratory  judgment.  The 
report  calmly  ignores  the  provisions  in  many  Stale  statutes.  In- 
cluding statute*  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  such  judicial  reviews 
of  rules  or  orders  Implementing  labor-standard  statutes,  for  In- 
stance; and  while  the  report  sppaks  pontlflcally  cf  reviews  In  vacuo. 
It  falls  to  mention  that  since  the  1937  report  of  my  committee  the 
Congress  has  provided  for  just  that  procedure  in  the  Copeland 
Pure  Peed.  Drugs,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  In  the  Civil  Aviation  Au- 
thority Act — the  two  principal  regulatory  statutes  enacted  since 
that  date  The  admlnlstrattou  of  one  Is  vested  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  other  Is  vested  In  a  newly  creat-jd  inde- 
pendent agency,  and  both  have  had  no  difficulty  In  complying 
therewith,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  petition  has  been  filed 
reque.stlng  a  court  review  of  any  of  these  regulations.  Dean  Pound. 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  referred  to 
tilts  provision  of  the  bill  as  being  in  the  nature  of  preventive  litiga- 
tion He  warmly  commended  It  as  being  somewhat  In  accord  with 
the  theory  of  preventive  medicine.  By  some  organization  repre- 
senting ft  large  number  of  members,  or  by  some  Individual  testing 
such  a  regulation  In  the  courts  before  It  Is  placed  In  operation, 
much  litigation  may  Ix  prevented.  Time  and  time  again  ca^es  have 
been  fought  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  based  on 
regulations  which  were  ultimately  determined  to  be  contrary  to 
law,  and  a  host  of  other  indivicuals  similarly  affected  had  to  take 
their  cases  to  the  courts  to  prevent  the  running  of  the  statute  of 
limitation^.  President  Roosevelt  rightly  complained,  and  so  did 
business  Interest*,  that  It  took  more  than  2  years  to  find  out 
whether  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  were  Invalid 
In  their  attempt  to  lay  a  processing  tax.  The  regulations  were  not 
held  Invalid  u:itil  after  literally  millions  of  dollars  had  been  col- 
feetcd  from  the  people  and  expended — through  no  fault  whatever 
of  the  courts  but  through  defects  In  procedure.  Obviously,  a  short- 
cut remedy  should  be  provided  for  such  cases,  and  any  suggestion 
that  the  courts  would  be  flooded  with  such  petitions  is  not  correct. 
In  the  first  place,  the  average  Individual  would  not  be  interested 
In  testing  such  a  regulation  unless  it  should  become  Involved  In 
the  merits  of  some  case  for  or  against  the  Government  to  which 
such  Individual  is  a  party. 

It  costs  money  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  petitions  and  briefs. 
The  remedy  will  generally  be  availed  of  by  large  organizations  rep- 
resenting labor  and  business  groups,  and  the  jurisdiction  for  such 
inimediate  review  has  been  limited  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  court  which  has  a  bifvircated  jurisdiction 
by  virtue  of  the  feet  that  it  Is  both  a  common-law  court  and  a  con- 
stitu'icnal  court.  The  principal  business  and  labor  groups  are 
today  represented  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  they  are  on  con- 
stant watch  to  protect  the  intercuts  of  their  members. 

Such  a  proceeding  is  not  unlike  that  to  which  lawyers  long  have 
been  ECcu."5tomed  In  the  filing  of  a  bill  to  enjoin  the  enforcement 
of  some  statute.  State  cr  Federal,  believed  to  be  unconstitutional, 
but  generally  today  the  courts  refuse  to  grant  such  relief  If  there  Is 
a  rl«ln  and  adequate  remedy  at  law.  Similar  procedure  was  long 
used  to  test  out  the  rules  and  regulations  of  labor  unions,  and  the 
kaleidoscope  of  affairs  has  so  turned  that  today  labor  unions  have 
their  grievances  against  Federal  administrative  agencies.  They 
may  use  such  procedure  as  we  have  provided  to  test  the  rules 
Ismed  by  various  labor  regulatory  agencies  of  government.  The 
Individual  laborer  cannot  test  such  rules,  and  American  organized 
labor  is  determined  that  it  will  not  be  ensla\ed  to  the  extent  It  is 
enslaved  under  administrative  absolutisms  in  foreign  lands.  I  am 
In  thorough  sympathy  with  labor  In  ttiis  determination. 

I  have  heretofore  mentioned  the  matter  of  the  objection  In  the 
Dtilles  report  to  the  procedure  for  the  hearing  and  determination  of 
administrative  appeals  and  for  judicial  reviews  thereof.  I  shall 
simply  add  that  with  the  Treasiu7  Department,  for  Instance.  1  of 
nearly  100  agencies  of  goverrunent,  determining  better  than  603,000 
controversies,  while  all  of  the  courts.  t)oth  constitutional  and  legis- 
latlTd,    determined    but    one-hundred-and-forty-one-thousand-odd 


during  a  correEpondlng  period.  It  Is  obviously  Impossible  to  have 
these  cases  tried  de  novo  In  the  Federal  courts.  One  comparatively 
small  agency  of  government,  the  Department  of  Labor,  had  more 
mtra-agency  appeals  than  all  of  the  United  States  circuit  courts  ol 
appeals  during  a  corresponding  period.  Some  method  must  be  pro- 
vided In  the  administrative  agencies  themsselves  to  screen  and  sift 
out  the  more  serious  controversies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  an 
attempt  to  do  so,  many  of  these  agencies  now  have  what  are  in 
effect  three-man  boards  for  that  purpose,  and  there  are  a  few  stat- 
utory intra-agency  boards.  The  statutory  Intra-agency  boards,  such 
as  the  Board  of  Processing  Tax  Appeals  In  the  Trea.«ury  Depart- 
ment, has  jurisdiction  to  subpena  witnesses  and  documents,  hear 
examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and  In  general 
to  build  a  record  as  In  a  trial  court.  However,  the  intra-agency 
boards  created  by  rule  or  order  of  the  head  of  department  or  agency 
have  no  such  authority. 

It  is  physicaUy  impossible  for  the  head  of  any  agency  to  become 
acquainted  with  but  a  fraction  of  the  employees  of  such  agency  and 
he  caimct  have  more  than  the  faintest  Idea  of  the  great  bulk  of 
work  pending  from  time  to  time  In  his  deptu^ment  or  agency.  Your 
famous  fellow  New  Yorker,  until  he  established  a  residence  in  Iowa, 
testified  befoie  a  Senate  committee  that  he  did  not  know  his  subor- 
dinates In  the  field  were  "playing  politics  with  human  misery." 
Some  were  Inclined  to  disbelieve  him.  However,  if  you  will  give  but 
a  moment's  consideration  to  the  vast  organization  he  had  under 
him.  I  think  you  will  l>e  more  Inclined  to  believe  that  he  spoke  the 
unvarnished  truth.  Three  employees  are  generally  assigned  to 
approve  and  pa.-^s  upon  controversies  before  a  Government  depart- 
ment or  other  agency,  because  with  three  acting  It  is  much  harder 
for  mistakes  to  be  made  and  much  more  difficult  for  pre.ssure  groups 
and  lobbyists  to  bring  about  a  scandal  In  the  agency  Such  "check 
and  double  check."  In  the  language  of.  Amos  and  Andy,  constitutes 
protection  to  the  head  of  the  agency  and  to  the  public. 

Employees  In  the  field — and  by  that  I  mean  away  from  the  seat 
of  government — are  not  generally  given  authority  to  make  final  deci- 
sions against  an  individual  and  their  decisions  against  the  Govern- 
ment are  usually  checked  and  counterchecked  by  their  superior 
administrative  officers,  and  if  they  Involve  the  expenditure  cf  money, 
a  further  check  is  given  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  as  to  debits  against  appropriated  moneys  and  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  as  to  debits  for  the  refund  cf  taxes. 
Where  the  citizen  is  aggrieved  by  the  field  officer  or  other  subordi- 
nate's decision,  act,  or  failure  to  act  the  general  procedure  now  Is 
for  the  Individual  to  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  concerned.  In  the  single-headed  agencies  the  proceeding  Is 
v.holly  ex  parte  and  Is  usually  determined  by  subordinates  in  the 
single-headed  agencies,  but  in  the  case  cf  multiple-headed  agencies 
the  Individual  may  usually  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  board  or 
commission  on  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  trial  examiner  cr  other 
subordinate. 

Obviously  the  head  of  the  agency  or  those  acting  for  him  ought 
to  have  a  complete  record  of  the  facts — a  record  prepared  with  all 
the  care  of  a  proceeding  de  novo  In  the  courts  and  the  Individual 
ought  to  be  heard.  The  record  being  necessary  for  a  proper  dispo- 
sition of  the  administrative  appeal,  time  and  expense  are  saved  by 
having  the  judicial  review  on  that  record,  with  sufficient  jurisdic- 
tion In  the  courts  to  see  that  the  findings  of  fact  are  supported  by 
the  evidence;  that  the  findings  support  the  conclusions;  that  the 
conclusions  are  in  accord  with  the  law;  and  that  a  full  and  fair 
administrative  hear*ng  has  been  accorded  to  the  aggrieved  Indi- 
vidual. Finally,  if  the  administrative  officers  do  not  agree  with  their 
own  boards  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  they  should  apply  to 
the  Congress  for  a  change  In  the  statutes  rather  than  to  force  the 
Individual  to  undergo  the  time  and  expense  of  judicial  proceedings 
until  some  court  has  interpreted  the  statutes  as  the  administrative 
officers  think  they  ought  to  be  interpreted. 

Gentlemen  I  muft  close — not  because  the  subject  has  been  ex- 
hausted or  that  I  have  fully  answered  the  objections  stated  in 
the  Dulles  report  but  becatise  I  dare  not  trespass  further  upon 
your  time  and  patience.  In  closing.  I  revert  as  I  commenced  to 
that  period  of  your  State  history  when  you  undoubtedly  had  a 
tyrannical  government  and  I  commend  to  your  consideration  the 
ringing  words  of  Andrev/  Hamilton  across  more  than  200  years  of 
history  as  he  stated  to  the  Jury  in  the  Zenger  case  that: 

"Power  may  justly  be  compared  to  a  great  river;  while  kept 
within  Its  bounds.  It  is  both  beautiful  and  useful,  but  when  it 
overflows  Its  banks.  It  Is  then  too  Impetuoiis  to  be  stemmed;  it 
bears  down  all  before  it,  and  brings  desolation  and  destruction 
wherever  It  comes.  If  then,  this  be  the  nature  of  power,  let  us  at 
least  do  our  duty,  and.  like  wise  men  who  value  freedom,  use  our 
utmost  care  to  support  liberty,  the  only  bxilwark  against  lawless 
power,  which.  In  all  ages,  has  sacrificed  to  Its  wild  lust  and  bound- 
less ambition  the  blood  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived." 

Also  to  remind  you  that  Gov.  William  Kleft,  of  New  York, 
fined  a  merchant  of  this  State  for  giving  a  written  notice  of  his 
Intention  to  appeal  from  a  decree  of  confiscation  and  condemned 
that  merchant  to  imprisonment  until  the  fine  was  paid,  the  con- 
duct of  the  merchant  being  of  "dangerous  consequences  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  this  land's  magistracy."  Who  said  that  it 
can't  again  happen  here  and  entirely  within  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution through  continuing  to  limit  and  restrict  the  Jtirlsdlction 
of  the  courts  to  review  administrative  action,  whether  quasi-legis- 
lative or  quasi-Judicial  in  character? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  August  5  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  August  2), 

1939 


ADDRESSES  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY,  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA,   AND  ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  discussion  of  the  South  as 
economic  problem  No.  1,  contained  in  two  brief  addresses, 
one  by  President  Graham,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  other  by  myself,  and  also  some  additional  data 
by  way  of  supporting  statements. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  SOUTH  IN  THE   NATION 

(Ten-minute  talk  for  the  Town  Hall  of  the  Air,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 

March  30,  1939) 
(By  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  president.  University  of  North  Carolina) 

In  a  discussion  of  the  economic  handicaps  of  the  southern 
people  In  their  struggles  toward  a  fairer  society  it  is  needful  at 
the  outset  to  remind  ourselves  of  a  great  southern  heritage  as  a 
spiritual  resource  for  transforming  "the  Nations  economic  prob- 
lem No.  1"  Into  a  basic  hope  for  the  whole  Nation.  In  the 
South  we  find  the  first  English  child  born  in  the  New  World, 
the  first  English  settlement  overseas,  the  first  representative  as- 
sembly In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  first  legally  established 
haven  of  religious  tolerance,  the  first  colonial  resolution  for  Ameri- 
can Independence,  the  first  three  State  universities  founded  In  the 
United  States,  the  first  of  which  to  opjen  its  doors  provides  the 
platform  for  this  Town  Hall  forum  of   freedom  tonight. 

In  the  South  was  born  George  Washington,  Father  of  oior 
Country:  Patrick  Henry,  eloquent  voice  cf  lit)erty  and  revolution; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
James  Madison,  chief  framer  of  the  Constitution;  John  Marshall, 
Its  basic  Interpreter;  James  Monroe,  promulgator  of  the  American 
doctrine  of  the  two  hemispheres;  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln, 
chief  founders  of  democracy  In  America;  Lee.  preeminent  soldier 
and  stainless  example  of  American  reunion;  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. "American  Moses  of  a  modern  Israel";  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,   the   world's  major  prophet   of   International   cooperation. 

The  southern  people,  despite  all  their  faults  and  failures,  have 
heroically  risen  from  the  ruins  of  war  and  reconstruction  and, 
despite  a  great  tradition,  find  themselves  under  severe  economic 
handicaps  which  constitute  In  1939  a  national  economic  problem. 
The  economic  analysis  of  the  South,  based  on  University  Institute 
studies,  the  reports  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Education, 
and  the  National  Emergency  Council,  reveals  major  groups  of 
assets  and  liabilities.  In  the  South  Is  one-half  of  the  land  with  6 
months  between  the  killing  Irosts.  two-thirds  of  the  area  with 
more  than  a  40-lnch  annual  rainfall,  abundant  resources  of  oil, 
natural  gas,  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  water  power.  40  percent  of 
the  Nation's  forests,  more  than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  good  farm- 
ing land,  one-half  of  its  marble  output.  97  percent  of  the  phos- 
phorus, and  99  percent  of  the  sulfur.  The  South  leads  the  world 
in  the  production  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores. 

Yet  the  Southern  States,  with  these  abundant  resources  and  a 
population  more  than  97  percent  native-born,  have  the  most 
eroded  soils,  the  poorest  housing  and  health  record,  the  least 
organization  of  labor,  the  most  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  the 
lowest  wages  and  purchasing  power,  the  highest  Interest  rates,  the 
highest  illiteracy,  the  least  per  capita  book  circulation,  and  the 
lowest  proportion  of  students  in  high  school  and  college.  This 
section,  with  28  percent  of  the  population,  receives  only  9  percent 
of  the  Nation's  income,  pays  60  percent  of  the  cotmtry's  fertilizer 
bill,  educates  33  percent  of  the  Nation's  children,  pays  only  12 
percent  of  the  national  Income  tax,  has  less  than  11  percent  of 
the  bank  deposits  and  has  less  than  $1,000,000,000  of  the  Nation's 
more  than  twenty-eight  billions  of  Insurance  assets.  All  these 
facts  Indicate  a  large  absentee  ownership  of  the  resources  and 
capital  which  control  the  economic  destiny  of  the  southern  people. 
The  total  endowment  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  in  13 
Southern  States  does  not  equal  the  endowment  of  two  great  New 
England  universities.  This  fact  with  other  factors  make  for  a 
too  large  southern  export  of  brains  and  leadership  and  contributes 
to  that  stream  of  wealth  constantly  flowing  away  from  the  South. 

The  southern  people  are  a  strong,  wealth-producing  people  but 
are  a  weak,  wealth-retaining  people.    The  rich  topsoll  stored  up  to 


the  value  of  billions  of  dollars  during  millions  of  years  Is  annually 
washed  wastefully  away  to  the  sea.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  wealth  whose  origin  and  production  are 
in  the  South  are  siphoned  away  to  the  great  financial  centers.  The 
tariff  structure,  by  which  the  southern  and  other  agricultural  people 
have  to  buy  their  manufactured  products  In  a  highly  protected 
national  market  and  sell  their  agricultural  products  in  the  com- 
paratively open  markets  of  the  world,  lifts  wealth  out  of  the  South. 
The  freight-rate  structure,  with  its  high  differential  against  south- 
ern farmers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  draws  wealth  away 
from  the  South.  The  Industrial -financial  structure  pyramids  capi- 
tal whose  great  peaks  of  wealth  and  power  rl.se  far  beyond  the 
southern  region.  The  population  structure,  with  Its  very  large 
proportion  of  southern  school  children,  constitutes  an  economic 
overload  for  the  South,  and  yet.  If  justly  accounted  for,  can  become 
one  of  the  chief  hopes  of  the  Nation. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  one  basic  answer  to  the  southern  national 
problem  which  is  essentially  both  a  rural  and  an  educational  prob- 
lem. We  would  meet  this  problem  In  the  Interests  of  rural  America 
in  general  and  of  the  South  and  West  in  particular.  Over  half  of 
the  American  States  are  rural  States.  Any  step  which  advances  the 
Interests  of  both  rviral  America  and  public  education,  advances  the 
well-being  ol  all  Interests,  all  sections,  and  all  people.  Let  vis  look 
at  the  case  for  the  South,  for  rural  America,  and  for  more  equal 
educational  opportunity  of  all  the  children  In  all  the  States. 

In  1930  the  farm  people  In  the  United  States  obtained  9  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  Income  and  yet  supported  31  percent  of  the 
Nation's  children.  Southeastern  farm  people  with  approximately 
4.250.000  children  received  2  percent  of  the  national  income  while 
Northeastern  nonfarm  people  with  approximately  8.500,000  children 
received  42  percent  of  the  national  Income.  A  higher  tax  rate  Is 
required  to  provide  less  than  $30  per  child  Invested  in  the  public 
schools  In  three  States  than  Is  required  to  provide  more  than  the 
$120  per  child  In  the  three  other  States.  In  the  States  with  the 
least  economic  ability  the  people  pay  the  highest  tax  rate  for  the 
education  of  their  children  on  the  lowest  plane  In  the  Nation. 

An  economic,  social,  and  cultural  lag  in  any  part  of  the  country 
Is  an  economic,  social,  and  cultural  damage  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Forty  percent  of  the  young  people.  10  to  20  vears  old  on  farms 
in  1920  were  In  urban  areas  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  Sixty  percent 
of  this  net  migration  was  from  southern  rural  areas.  The  region 
with  less  than  a  third  of  the  population  has  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  Nation.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  children  who  In  their  nonproductive  years  are  sup- 
ported and  educated  by  rural  people  become  In  their  economically 
creative  years  the  producers  In  the  vital  Industries  and  the  citizens 
of  the  urban  communities.  The  quality  of  the  education  In  these 
rural  areas  Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  Industries,  the  cities, 
and  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  Economic  Inability  and 
educational  overload  coincide  In  the  same  rural  and  sectional  areas 
to  fix  educational  Inequality  and  to  Impair  the  foundations  of 
our  national  democracy.  Just  as  within  the  States  children  In 
rural  localities  can  have  a  fairer  educational  opportunity  only 
through  State  aid  to  the  localities,  so  children  in  the  rural  States 
can  have  a  more  equal  educational  opportunity  only  through  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  only  agency  which  can  redress 
this  economic  and  educational  Imbalance  between  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  greatest  concentration  of  wealth  in  propor- 
tion to  children  and  the  rural  areas  of  the  greatest  concentration 
of  children  and  the  least  proportion  of  wealth.  Three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  public  education  is  carried  by  taxation  of  property 
chiefly  local.  For  the  most  part  taxation  of  agricultural  property 
is  taxation  of  the  people  on  the  farms  where  the  tax  Is  Imposed. 
It  cannot  readily  be  shifted.  Taxation  of  financial  and  Indtistrtal 
wealth,  to  an  increasing  extent  in  our  integrated  national  Indus- 
trial society.  Is  shifted  to  the  consumers  of  the  whole  Nation. 
Since  all  sections,  all  resources,  and  all  the  people  combine  to 
produce  the  wealth  concentrated  in  the  great  centers  and  since 
all  the  people  as  consumers  help  pay  the  taxes  on  this  wealth. 
It  is  Just  that  a  little  bit  of  the  Income  from  this  wealth  as 
Federal  aid  to  public  education  should  go  back  to  the  States 
whence  It  came  and  where  are  now  the  largest  proportion  of 
children  whose  equality  and  quality  of  education  determine  the 
future  of  democracy  In  America. 

With  democracy  in  retreat  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  may 
America  give  a  lift  to  the  democratic  hopes  of  the  forgotten 
millions  with  a  new  declaration  for  equitable  and  democratic 
Federal  supplements  to  public  education  under  State  control  In 
the  American  way  for  the  fairer  chance  and  more  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  all  the  children  In  the  Southern  States  and  of  all  the 
children  In  the  United  States.  With  more  equal  opjjortunlty  for 
their  children,  the  Southern  people  will  have  a  fairer  chance  in 
the  house  of  their  fathers  to  play  a  larger  creative  part  In  the 
great  adventure  of  making  a  more  prosperotis.  freer,  and  nobler 
America. 

NOTE 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  discussion  might  be  aided  by  a  definition 
of  "the  South."  If.  for  example,  we  exclude  from  consideration  the 
Southeastern  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  the 
border  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  Southwestern 
State  of  Texas,  quite  a  case  may  be  made  as  to  economic  conditions 
in    the    cotton    States    in    which    the    population    of    Negroes    !• 
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ccmparattvely  exceflslTc.     But  the  problem  would   be  more   local 
than  national. 

In  this  connection  It  is  interesting  to  consider  that  on  March  30. 
1939.  the  President,  speaking  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  stressed  conditions 
m  "the  lower  South."  and  .said  of  the  South  as  a  whole  that  it  was 
entirely  able  to  finance  its  industrial  progress. 

IS  TH£  SOUTH  THt  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM   NO.   1» 

(An    address    to    Carolina    Political    Union.    University    of    North 

Carolina.  March  30.   1939.   by  Josiah  W.  Bailey,  United  States 

Senator ) 

I  What  is  alleged  as  the  basis  of  the  statement  that  the  South 
Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem? 

The  Prwitdent  says  it  is  the  problem  of  low  industrial  wages 
and  low  family  consumer  income  in  the  South  as  compared  with 
other  regions. 

What   are   the   facts? 

First.  In  the  report  relied  on  by  the  President,  the  National 
Emergency  CotincU  declares:  "During  the  year  1933  the  p)er- 
cfntage  of  wages  to  the  value  added  by  manufacture  was  60.8 
In  five  States  in  New  England  as  against  55  5  in  five  Southern 
States."     S)  what?     And  why  go  back  to  1933? 

The  standard  of  ratio  of  wages  to  v:Uue  added  by  manufacture 
is  correct;  but  the  comparison  is  manifestly  unsound  and  mis- 
leading. It  proves  nothing.  We  must  compare  all  the  Sovithcrn 
States  with  all  the  others  as  of  most  recent  dates — not  five  un- 
named Southern  States  with  five  unnamed  New  England  States 
as  of  1933.  The  fact  is.  the  southern  textiles  pay  in  wages  64  4 
percent  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  The  national  average 
Is  62J2. 

All  Industrial  workers  in  the  South  are  paid  within  1  per- 
centage point  of  the  national  average  paid  in  WHges  of  the  value 
added  by  manufacture  The  South's  ratio  is  37.9:  the  national 
ratio  Is  38.7.  Compare  North  Carolina  with  New  York  City.  We 
pay  402.  New  York  pays  30.5  One  might  say  that  New  York 
City  is  the  Nation's  economic  problem  No.  1.  If  current  logic 
Is  to  be  accepted. 

Second  But  it  is  contended  that  consumer  family  Income  in  the 
South  is  so  far  below  the  national  standard  that  it  constitutes  the 
South  the  Nations  economic  problem  No.  1.     What  are  the  facts? 

Here  is  the  1938  statement  of  the  President's  National  Resources 
Committee  on  consumer  incomes  on  average  Income  per  family: 
National  average,  $1,612  per  year;  southern  average,  $1,326;  differ- 
ence, $286. 

Does  that  difference  (17  percent)  constitute  the  South  the 
Nation's  economic  problem  No.  1?  We  fall  below  the  group  of 
Ml  untain  States  by  only  $37,  below  the  national  average  by  only 
$aij6.  And  we  offset  the  small  deflciency  by  lower  taxes,  short 
winters,  abundant  gardens,  smaller  fuel  bills,  lower  rents.  There 
Is  a  further  significant  factor.  In  that  the  W.  P.  A.  pavs  workers 
$600  per  year  in  the  North  compared  with  $360  per  year  in  the 
South,  and  the  income  data  is  for  all  families.  And  remember, 
$16,000,000,000  have  been  distributed  on  this  basis  since  June  1933. 
Southern  real  income  i£  obviously  not  less  than  the  national  average 
and  probably  above  It.  And  it  is  nearly  twice  the  mcomK  received 
-by  one-third  of  the  Nation. 

And  this  notwithstanding  we  have  a  population  of  2.500.000  Negro 
workers,  unskilled,  notably  low-wealth  producers,  competing  with 
all  other  unskilled  workers. 

It  is  granted  that  wages  in  certain  trades  peculiar  to  certain 
localities  in  the  North  are  higher,  in  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles, steel  products,  finished  goods,  for  example,  and  that  this 
plus  Federal  aid  has  lifted  the  general  money  wage  level  in  the 
North  above  the  southern  level  But  is  it  proposed  that  the  South 
go  into  those  types  of  production?  By  no  means;  the  contention 
Is  that  we  miist  pay  in  textile  industries  wages  equal  to  wages 
paid  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  machines,  machine  tools, 
finished  goods.  Wages  are  in  direct  ratio  to  wealth  produced,  and  a 
worker  in  fibers  is  never  paid  as  is  a  worker  in  steel  or  automobiles. 
There  is  need  of  more  of  such  industries  in  the  South,  and  as  they 
come  they  will  pay  wages  commensurate  with  the  value  added  by 
manufacture  as  the  textiles  do. 

The  whole  theory  is  blown  up  not  only  by  the  data  as  to  wages 
and  Income,  but  by  simple  facts  of  current  record.  Federal  rehef 
expenditure  is  more  than  twice  per  capita  in  the  North  and  West 
than  in  the  South.  Pennsylvania,  with  9,000,000  population,  gets 
more  relief  money  than  11  Southern  States  with  29.000,000  popiila- 
tlon.  New  York  State  gets  more  than  13  Southern  States.  Ex- 
penditures per  family  per  State  In  8  States  exceed  $200  per  year; 
but  In  no  Southern  State  do  relief  expenditures  amount  to  $100 
per  family.  No  Southern  State  received  the  equal  per  family  of 
the  national  average  In  W.  P.  A.,  P.  W.  A.,  and  C.  C.  C.  payments. 
Only  3  Southern  States  received  the  equal  per  family  of  the 
national  average  In  A.  A.  A.  payments.  The  South  has  witiistood 
the  long  depression  better  than  any  other  section,  as  shown  by 
every  chart  of  trade  and  industry  from  1929  vmtll  now,  and  it  has 
received  less  of  Federal  aid  in  every  activity.  It  could  not  have 
done  so  without  relatively  superior  economic  conditions. 

The  South  has  not  only  the  highest  birth  rate,  but  its  death  rate 
Is  lower  than  the  national  average.  The  1937  figures  are:  Death 
rate  In  the  South.  10.8  per  thousand;  for  the  United  States,  112. 
And  death  rates  are  related  to  poverty. 

Such  are  the  facts  exploding  the  theory  of  the  South  as  th« 
Nation's  economic  problem  No.  1  as  founded  upon  comparisons  of 


wages  and  Income.     (All  figures  are  derived  from  official  sources 
and  may  be  verified  ) 

II.  There  is  no  Nation's  problem  here  except  the  problem  of  a 
Just  national  policy.  All  else — and  that,  too.  I  think,  is  for  south- 
ern men  and  women.     What  is  that  problem? 

The  national  policy  for  80  years  has  favored  other  regions  and 
been  adverse  to  the  South.  Freight  rates  have  long  been  higher 
In  and  into  southern  territory  than  in  and  into  northern — an 
Internal  tariff  lor  the  North  and  against  the  South.  The  Fed- 
eral Gavernment  subsidized  great  railroad  systems  from  the  West 
to  the  North — and  not  a  mile  in  the  South  or  to  the  South. 
There  were  bllUons  in  pensions  to  Union  soldiers,  none  to  the 
South.  Immense  sums  have  been  spent  developing  canals,  rivers 
and  hartxjrs.  and  ports  serving  the  North — comparatively  small 
sum.s  In  the  South.  The  Congress  has  maintained  an  external 
tariff  policy  frankly  contrived  to  aid  northern  Industry  at  the 
expense  of  the  South.  Only  two  American  farm  products  are 
taxed  by  the  Federal  Government;  both  are  southern  crops: 
One.  tobacco,  from  which  as  converted  into  cigarettes  the  Federal 
Government  takes  $1  per  pound;  the  other,  cotton,  the  oil  produced 
by  the  seed  of  which  Is  taxed  at  rates  Intended  to  be  prohibitive 
when  converted  into  food — not  to  mention  so-called  cotton  and 
tobacco  control  taxes — the  only  crop-production  taxes  In  ihe  Re- 
public. Mr.  Secretary  Wallace  says  that  Federal  curtailment  of 
the  cotton  crop  was  equivalent  to  providing  a  market  for  150,- 
000,000  bushels  of  western  corn;  that  is,  $90,000,000  contributed  in 
the  midst  of  the  dcpres.sion  by  southern  cotton  farmers  to  west- 
ern corn  producers.  Consider  the  section  of  the  Farm  Control 
Act  intended  to  deprive  southern  farmers  of  Federal  benefits  if 
they  increase  production  In  grain,  livestock,  dairy  products,  or 
poultry  and  eggs  for  market.  Consider  the  American  trade  agree- 
ment m  which  concessions  are  made  to  Canada  at  the  expen.=e  of 
southern  pine.  Consider  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  which  concessions  were  obtained  for  western  wheat, 
but  none  for  southern  cotton  or  southern  tobacco — upon  which 
latter  England  conunues  to  Impose  $2.50  per  pound.  Conces- 
sions for  the  North  and  West,  burdens  for  the  South.  And  recent 
public  policy  has  accelerated  the  loss  of  the  foreign  maiket  for 
our  cotton.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  being  Impatient  of  advices 
from  Federal  authorities  until  they  give  us  justice. 

III.  There  is  a  southern  task,  and  It  is  largely  the  task  of  getting, 
after  80  years,  a  square  deal  in  the  national  policy.  That  Is  to  be 
had  only  by  political  ultimatum  plus  the  will  to  exact  it. 

With  a  determined  national  policy  against  us  since  1870,  southern 
men  and  women  have  increased  southern  property  values  from 
$5.0(X).000.000  to  $70.000.000.000 — 1,400  percent — 20  percent  a  year 
net  gain  in  wealth  for  70  consecutive  years,  after  paying  all  living 
expenses  and  a  great  share  of  the  Federal  taxes.  Amongst  other 
things  southerners  are  paying  annually  $500,000,000  in  life-insurance 
premiums.  With  the  national  policy  against  us.  our  population 
has  multiplied  by  3,  our  wealth  by  14,  And  now  they  tell  us  we 
are  the  Nation's  problem  child.  Bankrupted  by  war,  razed  to  the 
earth  by  reconstruction,  and  throttled  ever  since  by  an  advcnw 
national  policy,  the  progress  of  the  South  under  the  circumstances 
proclaims  its  advantages  and  the  capacity  of  the  southern  people. 

rv.  It  must  be  considered  that  the  South  is  agricultural,  and 
therefore  improvement  of  the  status  must  be  directed  to  farmer 
prosperity.  The  essence  here  is  that  the  farmer's  purchasing  power 
canr.ot  be  Improved  so  long  as  there  is  gross  disparity  between 
prices  he  receives  and  prices  he  pays.  Here  I  present  the  adverse 
consequences  to  a  great  agrlculttiral  region  of  ever-Increasing  costs 
of  government  reflected  In  taxes  and  a  national  policy  of  elevating 
Industrial  wage  levels  by  law.  by  taxation,  and  by  coercion  under 
administrative  favor.  Each  factor  increases  prices  paid  by  farmers 
and  tends  to  reduce  their  real  Income.  It  amounts  to  price  fixing, 
without  protection  to  the  farmers  either  when  buying  or  when 
selling. 

It  is  agreed  that  2.(X)0.000  cotton  farmers  are  receiving  Inade- 
quate rewards  for  their  cotton.  National  policy  has  required  them 
to  sell  in  a  free  world  market  and  buy  in  a  protected  home  mar- 
ket, and  at  long  last  under  national  policy  they  see  their  foreign 
market  vanishing,  and  they  are  turning  to  the  production  of  foods 
for  the  domestic  market.  It  Is  a  shift  of  great  import  not  only 
to  the  South  but  to  food  producers  in  the  North  and  Middle  West, 
It  portends  good  rather  than  evil  for  the  South,  tending  to  estab- 
lish the  family-sized  farm  and  reduce  tenancy.  As  to  the  capacity 
of  southern  farmers,  consider  that  under  adverse  national  policy 
they  increased  the  annual  value  of  their  crops  from  $600,000,000 
in  1870  to  $3,300,000,000  in  1937. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  South  has  no  problems.  It  Is 
agreed  that  there  are  great  and  desirable  advances  to  be  made. 
But  it  denied  that  upon  the  facts  southern  problems  and  nee<i9 
constitute  in  any  aspect  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem. 
And  it  is  contended  that  southern  p)eople  have  proved  under  most 
adverse  conditions  their  capacity  to  attend  to  their  affairs.  Fed- 
eral Interference  once  destroyed  us.  Federal  handicaps  have  held 
i  us  back  for  80  years.  Remove  them  and  the  South  under  southern 
leadership  will  show  the  way  to  all  the  country. 

V.  Finally,  agreemg  that  there  Is  an  economic  problem  peculiar 
to  the  South,  can  It  be  regarded  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic 
problem? 

How  about  the  problem  of  Inducing  return  to  the  Investment 
by  private  persons  of  $12,000,000,000  annually  in  private  enter- 
prise? 
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How  about  the  problem  of  returning  11.000.000  p>ersons  to  nor- 
mal employment — by  far  the  most  of  them  In  the  North  in  ratio 
to  population? 

How  about  the  problem  of  lifting  the  national  real  Income  to 
$90,000,000,000? 

How  about  the  problem  of  adjtistlng  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employee? 

How  about  the  problem  of  restoring  equilibrium  In  our  Interna- 
tional trade? 

How  about  the  problem  of  40,000.0(X)  Americans  drawing  money 
from  public  treasuries — by  far  the  most  of  them  In  the  North  In 
ratio  to  population? 

Is  it  contended  that  .solution  of  the  problem  of  the  South  will 
solve  those  great  problems — or  Is  pr'mnry  to  their  solution?  If  so, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  far  better  off  than  anyone  has 
thought  them  to  be  these  9  years. 

DATA    FILED    BY    HON.    JOSEPH    W.    BAI'-EY.    OF    NORTH    CASOLINA,    WTTH 

FOKEGOINO    ArORESS 

Year  1935  {figures  in  millions) 

All  manufacturers  in — 

A.  United  States  (p.  11.  1938  Blue  Book  of  Southern 

Progress)  : 

Value   of    products $45,780 

Cost  of  materials 26,263 

Value  added  by  manufacturing  (100  percent) _     19,497 
Wages  were  (38.7  percent) 7.545 

B.  South  (p,  11,  1938  Blue  Book  of  Southern  Progress) : 

Value  of  products 8,632 

Cost  of  materials 5,411 

Value  added  by  manufacturing  (100  percent).      3.221 
Wages  were    (37.9  percent) 1,222 

C.  North  Carolina  (p.  11,  1938  Blue  Book  of  Southern 

Progress) : 

Value   of  products 1,112 

Cost  of  materials 1 734 

Value  added  by  manufacturing  (100  percent).  378 

Wages  were  (402  percent) 152 

D.  New  York  City   (World  Almanac.  1938,  p.  511): 

Value   of   products 3.666 

Cost  of  materials 1,756 

Value  added  by  manufacturing  (100  percent).       1,910 

Wage."!  were  (30.5  percent) 582 

Cotton-goods  manufacturers  in — 

A.  United  States   (p.  16.  1933  Blue  Book  of  Southern 

Progress) : 

Value   of   products 1,031 

Cost  of  materials 627 

Value  added  by  manufacturing  (100  percent).  404 

Wages  were   (614  percent) 248 

B.  South  (p.  16.  1938  Blue  Book  of  Southern  Progress) : 

Value  of  products 721 

Cost  of  materials 460 

Value  added  by  manufacturing  (100  percent).  261 

Wages  were  (64.4  percent) 1C8 

C.  North  Carolina  (p.  16,  1938  Blue  Book  of  Southern 

Progress) : 

Value   of  products 234 

Cost  of  materials 144 

Value  added  by  manufacturing  (100  percent).  90 

Wages  were  (62.2  percent) 56 


Tabls  a. — Death  rates  (number  per  1.000  estimated  population)  In 
selected  areas:  1^07-37^ 


Table  1. — Population  of  the  South,  hy  color:  1930,  1870,  and  1860 


The  South" 

Mnryhnd 

Virginia' 

■U>st  Vircinia 

North  Carolina 

South  CuroUaa 

Ooorgia 

Florida -. 

Kentucky 

T('nm'-.3(><? 

Aln^'ania . 

Mi<si-;<ippl 

Arkans.is 

I/>iii»iiina 

Uklahoma  • 

Texas 


White  population 


1930 


1870 


1800 


27. 1 14. 2727, 672. 710  6. 882. 621  9,  IW,  907  4. 4.M.  613 


Nepro  population 


1910 


1870 


770.  40S 
613,9:54 
2:^4, 0I« 
lM4.(Mn 
S3«i,  974 

03.").  sai 

3>«.3fi4 
i:H.  «IP 

71V).  77.5 

.'};4,  sm 
.■?i«.  IW 

123,424 
2Ka.4yi 


G0.\  497 

712.nfiP'l, 

424,0:^3;. 

RTK,  470 
2Sfl,  067 

cw,  U2r,\ 

90. 0-l 

m\  fi92| 

521.  3<4 

3<sz  Kg*) 

3T.'.  115 
3»i2,  OO.") 


,515,9181 
047,299' 

629,042! 
291,300' 
,591,, 5.50' 1 
77,740 
919,  4S« 
82.'.,  722 
.52«.  271 
353.  899 
324. 143 
357,456 


564,700     420,891 


276.379 
6,50.  1R5 
114.893 
918.  M7 
793.  681 1 
071, 125' 
431,8281 
226, 040 
477. 646 
944.8.34 
009.71'* 
478,  463 
776,  326 
172.1* 
854,964 


1860 


175.391 
512.841 

17.9<sO: 

391,650; 
41.5.814 
54.5,142 
91,689 
222,210 
322.  .^31 
47.5.510 
444.201 
122,169 
364,210 


253,475 


4,061.168 

171.131 
548.907 

361."  .5W 
412,330 
46.5. 698 
62,677 
236, 167 
2M,  019 
437,  770 
437.404 
111.2.19 
350,373 


182.921 


'  South  Atlantic  Division,  East  South  Central  Division,  and  West  South  Central 
Division. 
•  Includ(>s  population  of  Wo.it  Virginia  for  1860. 
'  Not  a  State  in  1S60  and  1S70. 
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Year 

Southern 
StaUvs 

rnttM 
8tat«s 

1937 „ 

19.36 

1935 _ 

1934 „ 

Itfa 

H132 

10.8 
11.3 

10  .5 
10.7 
10.2 
10.4 
10.9 
11.5 
12.0 
12.1 

11  5 
12.6 

12  0 
12.1 

12  2 
11.4 
11.5 
12.8 
IS.1 
17  9 
14.2 

13  g 
13  9 
14.0 
14.2 
14.1 
14.5 
16.7 
16.2 
16.5 
17.  J 

IL3 

lis 

11.0 
10,7 
10.9 

1931 

11.1 

1<I30                            

11.3 

1929 

11.9 

VJ2H  

13.1 

ig.T _ 

Itf2t> 

11.4 
12.3 

1925 „ .: 

1924       

11.8 
11.7 

1923 

1-2.3 

1922 - 

1921 

11.7 
11.6 

15(20     

13.0 

1019                     

12.9 

1918                       ... 

IH.  I 

1917 

1916              

14.3 
14.0 

1915            

13.6 

1914  

13.6 

1913                                  

14.1 

1912 

1911                . 

13.9 
14.2 

1910 

ia(i9 

1S.0 
14.4 

1908               

14.8 

1(107                          . — 

16.0 

1  Statttles  (or  States  inolu.led  in  the  death  registration  art«.  The  numlier  of  ."States 
in  Ihe  (if  <th  ret:i.-lration  are-i  included  1,^  .'^tate.s  in  l'Ji)7,  and  4H  ."^late.*  •■ime  19;a. 
The  .'Southern  ^Jtates  includwl  in  the  death  repL»t rat  ion  area  in  1907  were  Maryland, 
Deliware,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hy  1916  VirKinia,  Kentucky,  North 
Caroliaa,  and  South  Carolina  were  addeU.  All  Soullieru  SUUes  are  included  since 
1933. 

Table  3. — Assessed  valuation  of  all  property  subject  to  the  general 
property  tax  in  Southern  States  for  1860,  1870,  and  1932 


Maryland „. 

Virpinia 

Wi-st  Virpinia 

Nurth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(J'-orpia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama .-- 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Total 


1860 


$297, 
6.57, 


13.5.238 
021. 336 


292, 

4M9, 
618. 
68, 
528. 
3.S2. 
4.32. 
509, 
180. 
435, 


297,602 
319.128 
2i2.  3s7 
929,685 
212,  693 
495.300 
19S.  762 
472,912 
211.3.30 
787,265 


267. 792. 335 


1S70 


Current  basis 


$423. 834. 018 
.3*5, 439.  917 
1 40,  .538,  273 
13tl.37S,622 
183. 913.  337 
227,  219.  .519 

32.  480.  M3 
409,  544.  294 
2.53,782.  161 
1.55.  582,  .595 
177,278,890 

94.  528.  843 
253,371,890 

"i49.'73i'929 


5, 159, 105, 873 


2, 997, 627. 031 


Gold  basis 


$339, 067, 934 
292,351,934 
112.430.619 
104,  302,  .'•98 
147,130,670 
181,775,515 

25,981.074 
327, 635.  435 
203, 0  A  729 
121.  406. 076 
141,82:1,112 

75.  623. 075 
202. 697.  512 

"ii9.'78«,343 


i«ta 


jjo  7^1    '^^''  '^^ 

i:v 

i,y. ...■•.    i) 

2,  wo,  7.5K.  (W) 

407.  909,  (»0 

1,  267.  790  two 

,5a(i  4.54  mio 


6^Z.  (i55.  (KIO 

.V.I.fvJ,5.(l(*l 

1,  W.'..  1 40.  OfO 

1.  75;j.  6(il.(JilO 

4, 241. 683, 000 


Z  398. 101, 626     28,863,86X000 


'  Includes  $933,464,630  intangible  pervjnal  property  taxed  for  State  purpoaes  only 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington. 

DrPARTME>rr  of  Commerce. 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Washington,  March  14,  1939. 
Hon.  Josiah  W.  Bailet, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dfj^r  Senator:  In  response  to  your  telephone  request  of 
March  11  for  additional  compcirative  statistics  for  the  South  In 
1870  and  the  present.  I  am  enclosing  tables  giving  flgtires  lor  in- 
dustrial pay  rolls,  number  of  Industrial  workers,  instirance  premi- 
ums, total  taxable  wealth,  and  investment  in  industry.  Not  all 
of  the  data  are  available  for  the  dates  requested,  but  In  each 
case  the  nearest  dates  to  1870  and  the  present  for  which  data 
can  be  obtained  are  included. 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  wage  earners  and  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  in  manufacturing  industries  In  1870  and  In  1937.  The 
figures  for  1870  Include  hand  and  neighborhood  trades,  while  those 
for  1937  exclude  hand  and  neighborhood  trades  as  well  as  other 
manufacturing  establishments  with  a  value  of  products  of  leae 
than  $5,000.  This  exclusion  is  of  relatively  amall  importance  in  its 
eCTect  on  the  total  flpure,  perhaps  amounting  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  wage  earners  and  of  the  total  wages  paid. 

Table  2  shows  the  amount  paid  in  life-insurance  premiums,  by 
States,  for  1895  and  for  1937.  The  figures  are  not  available  by 
States  for  years  earlier  than  1895. 

Table  3  shows  the  estimated  total  taxable  wealth  in  the  South 
In  1870  and  in  1922.  In  my  last  letter  I  supplied  you  with  statis- 
tics on  assessed   valuations  for   1870  and   for   1932,   but   without 
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showing  the  estimated  true  yalues  of  these  properties  since  such 
estimates  are  not  available  for  1932.  However,  you  may  be  Inter- 
p.^'ed  In  the  figures  for  1922  which  are  available,  and  Included  in 
table  3.  The  estimates  are  rough.  The  figures  for  1870  are 
thown  on  both  a  currency  and  a  gold  basis. 

Table  4  shows  the  Investment  In  manufacturing  industries  In 
1889  and  in  1919.  The.«K;  are  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  for 
which  reasonably  comparable  statistics  on  Investments  In  lndu.stry 
are  available.  Satisfactory  statistics  on  capital  invested  have  never 
been  collected,  and  these  statistics  are  of  doubtful  value.  It  will 
be  better  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  growth  In  the  number 
of  wage  earners  and  wages  paid  than  on  these  statistics  of  invest- 
ments in  Industry.  More  recent  data  on  Investments  In  industry 
are  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  reports,  but 
these  are  Incomparable  with  ths  Census  statistics. 

The  tabulation  below  shows  the  total  horsepower  of  prime 
movers  and  electric  motors  (driven  by  purchased  energy)  In  the 
South  and  in  the  entire  United  States  for  1870  and  for  1929. 
These  figures,  tcpether  with  those  for  wage  earners  and  wages 
paid,  provide  a  better  picture  of  the  growth  of  industry  than  do 
the  available  statistics  on  Investments  in  manufacturing  Industry. 

Total  horsepower  of  prime  movers  and  of  electric  motors  (driven  by 

purchased  energy) 


Southern 
States 

United 
States 

1H70 _ 

-•1 

364.342 

8.  (m.  924 

2.346.142 
42,931,061 

I  mall  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  you  further. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W,  L,  Austin,  Director. 

Tablx    1. — Wage    earners    and    wages    paid    in    manufacturing    <;» 
Southern  States,  and  in  the  United  States.  1870  and  1937 


State 


Maryland 

\  irRiiii-* 

West  \irsinia  .. 
North  Carolina, 
houth  Carulina. 

Ciooritia 

KUiriita     

Kcnim-ky 

Tcnnes'Hij 

-AUbama 

M  L-Wl.sujppl 

ArkutLsas 

I»ii:>-)una 

Oklahoma 

Teiaa, 


Total  for  .siniith 

TniU'd  States  total. 


1870 


Number 
of  han>ls 
employed 


44.860 

26.974 

11.  (w2 

13. 622 

8.  141 

17.871 

2.  7*9 

3o!  (i.1C> 

19.412 

8.218 

ft.<>41 

3.206 

30,071 


7.927 


2".1.3TO 
2.053.996 


Wages 


4. 
Z 
1. 
4. 

9. 
5. 
2. 
1. 


r,.H2. 
MX 
322. 
!9,V 
.M.l. 
^^^. 

9M9. 
414. 
?,'X». 
227 
547! 
C73. 
593, 


817 
099 
\iA 
711 
715 
5U(> 
.")92 
524 
fttO 
968 
428 
9<'i3 
470 


1, 787. 835 


57.  .587.  424 
775.  584. 343 


1937 


Waee  earn- 
ers (a  venirio 
for  year) 


14.5.932 

i:r2.M;i 

83.  *-.4 

2.58.771 

129. 749 

159.  4% 

52.  IM\S 

6S.998 

13.\  073 

120.301 

46. 040 

37.2HO 

7(5. 057 

29.  551 

129.501 


l.fVM.SiU 
8,  569,  578 


Wagt<s 


$1.Y..09.'i.227 

112.773.796 

102.511.473 

1,S9. 2i'.5.  474 

91.791.692 

110.501.344 

3t">. '101.3,59 

6»'..  24S,  tJ64 

1.19.  247.  .514 

9«V.  0.58.  401 

36.3,s;).931 

24.7;M.  112 

6!).  2ia.  OZ! 

34.  3'XI.  477 

132.505.115 


1.350.  lll.tX)? 
10,  112.8<«.089 


1S70  data  Includes  data  for  all  e.^taMl-^hments,  inrludiiip  neiphborhocd  and  hand 
tr»<!i'-=  re|'<'rtmir  a  va'iK-  of  prixlucts  omt  $.M4i. 

1W7  data  is  for  establtshraents  reportins  a  value  of  produrts  over  $5.0(0  and  does  not 
Int'lu'le  tH'ijthborhood  or  han<l  trudes. 

Tabls  2. — Life-insurance  premiums  in  Southern  States,  1895  and 

1937 


State 


Premiums 

re«Mve<l 

duriDt;  1S95 


1 


\:  . .  .  ..',;inia... 
North  Carohna. 
South  Carulina. 

(ieorEia 

Ktorida 

Kentucky 

TenneHsee 

Alabama  

Missi.-«ippl 

Ark!Ui»s 

Ix>uisiana , 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Total  for  the  South. 


$3. 

2. 

1, 
t 

3. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
3. 


182.722 
228.CJ*6 
651,341 
233,548 
8ft4.215 
50Z418 
535. 682 
788,502 
564,780 
037,  508 
671).  .5.35 
rR2."407 
99,\«^ 
24.  507 
307.(^9 


24.352.608 


Premiums 

r-'ceivtvl 

during  1937 


$53. 958.  166 
44.  (10 1.  .577 
27,  348. 982 
41..384.  4JS 
20.  56,-).  882 
41.02:$.  114 
27.  .527.681 
34.  8»ifi.  801 
4K.  264.  9.57 
•2,5,  728,  636 
14,  3.59. 202 
14. 272.  5.16 
•29.375,413 
29,  .367. 732 
79,632.571 


532.  277. 673 


Source:  The  Insurance  Year  Book  0/  the  SpecUtor  Co.,  fur  1896  and  (or  193& 


Tabli  3. — Value  of  all  taxable  wealth  in  the  Southern  States  and 
in  the  United  States.  1870  and  1922 


State 

1870 

1922 

Currency  bafis 

Gold  basis 

Maryland 

\'irginiii 

Wot  \'irpinla  

North  Carilina . 

$64 1. 000.  000 
410.0iXI.0(X) 
191,1100.0(10 
261.UX1,0<'<) 

208,  0(X),  (XX) 
26rtXX),(XX) 

44.0(IO.O(X) 
C04,0tX).(XX) 
4<)8.  (XX).  OtX) 
202.  (XX).  IKX) 

209.  (.XXI,  (100 
1.56.1XX>.  (XX) 
3'23,  000,  0(X) 

""'"i59.ai6.OOO 

$51,5.000.000 
328.  (XX).  (XX) 

]-. ;  .mi  Kio 

)■     .               -1 
215.  Oi>o,  i«X) 
35,  (XX),  (XX) 
483,0(10,000 
39«,ttX),(KX) 
161,(XXi.(i(X) 
167,000,000 
12.\0(X).(XX) 
259,  0(XJ,  000 

"""i27.'ooo.66o' 

$3,  742,  000, 000 
4.  542.  (XX),  000 
4.  446,  (KX),  000 
4.381,iX10,000 

South  Carolina . . ...... 

2,  •2S9.  iXX),  IXX) 

(ieortria . 

3.  7'J6.  (XX),  (XX) 

Florida  

2,  3-29,  (XX),  000 

Keiitlieky 

3,401,0iX).(XX) 

Tenneswe 

Alubama  

3,975,(XX).(«)0 
2,  ^91,(XX),  (XXI 

Mi.<si.<.<ippl 

2.0S1,<XX1,  (XX) 

.\rkin<as 

I.iniiMiina 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

2,  5'jn.  (XX).  (XX) 

3,  237,  tXX).  (XX) 
3.  627.  (X.'O,  (XX) 
9,453,000,000 

Total  for  the  .^outh  

United  Stall's,  total   

4.  177. 000.  (X)0 
30, 069.  000.  (XX) 

3,  ,343,  0(X1.  000 
24, 055,  (WO,  01 X) 

,56,  640, 000.  (m 
300,  298, 000, 000 

1937  fire-insurance  premiums  paid  by  residents  in  the  South 

Alabama $4.  544.  349 

Arkan-sas 3.  672.  435 

Florida _ 6.  062.  998 

Georgia. 6.  256.  207 

Kentucky ' 6,  625,  841 

Mississippi 4.  005,  688 

Louisiana 5,  435,  937 

North    Carolina 7,112,562 

Oklahoma  _ 4,  538,  471 

South  Carolina 3,128.551 

Tennessee 6.  272,  577 

Texas _ 14,  308,  834 

Virginia _  5.984,074 


Total _ 77,  948,  524 

Based  on  figures  contained  In  Premlimis  and  Losses,  which  was 
published  in  1938  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Table   4. — Capital   in    manufacturing   industries   in   the   Southern 
States  in  1889  and  in  1919 


State 


Afaryland 

Vireinia 

West  Vir?inia 

North  Carolina 

South  Ciirolina 

(twiriia.  - 

Florida    .  

Kentucky 

TenneKsce.. 

Alabama 

Mi.ssis.sippi 

Ark  in>:-is 

I/ouL-iiana 

Oklahoma 

Te.\as 

Total  for  the  .«5outh 
Unite<i  States  total 


1S.S9 


$119, 
63, 

28. 


11, 

79. 
51, 
46. 
14. 
14, 
34. 

46, 


667.  316 
4.56.  79".) 
llH.(i:!0 
- 1  -  I « I  -, 

1 

.  ^^ ) 

111).  :«^ 
Hi  1,9*) 

47.5,  '»92 
122,  .571 

^W6.  va 
971,(^14 
754,121 
9.5,  519 
81.5,  181 


630,  219.  247 
6,525,156,486 


1919 


$619, 
463. 
3;t9. 
6«>9. 
.374. 
448. 
■20<). 
•276. 
410. 
455, 
154, 
13-». 
462. 
277. 
58.5. 


606. 9S3 
644,198 

189.  67S 
144.09.'; 
.537.  (Via 
7(X).  194 
2"i:f,  570 
M',.  :w.5 
2l):i.  443 

592.  ro 

117,3.37 
817.974 
209.  a57 
0:J4.  318 
776, 451 


.5.881.403..3'i3 
44.  466.  ,593,  771 


Table  5. — Value  of  agricultural  products  in  the  South.  1929  and 

1869 


19-291 

18691 

The  South 

$3.  sat,  801,  772 

$604,846,190 

Maryland 

Virpmia 

West  Vintinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. [ 

(}e<>r?ia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

106.  tvTO.  7--'3 
224.610.rt.30 
K\.  044,  n.58 
312.070.  <.«'.Xj 
164,  2X9,  9-28 
27H.  S7().  '192 
11  ((.7.54.624 
2:19,  X46,  H-v5 
2,5.-. -224.  035 
•2.51. 9'.)7.  166 
3l4..3rA305 
2.5.3.60.5.0.50 
17-2.  8,8.5, 803 
317,985.495 
764,418,788 

28.27,5.  142 
4l.419.H4l 
18.  7o:i.  7.54 
46.  276.  7.52 
33.  .527.  522 
64.312.  182 
7.127.797 
69.9M.899 
69.178.278 
.54.017.868 
.58.  510,  :»62 
32.  .561.  3.59 
41, 605, 293 

Tenneivseo \ 

Alabama 

Mis.sl.ssippl _,_  ^_ 

Arkansas 

Ix>tii<;iana 

Oklahoma 

Te.\as . 

39, 348, 136 

>  Does  not  include  the  value  of  domestic  animals  sold  or  slaughtered  (not  estimated 
tor  1929),  or  the  value,  of  turkeys,  ducks,  and  Kee-«c  rai.sed. 
•  lias  been  reduced  to  gold  basis.    Includes  betterments  and  additions  to  stock. 
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Table  4. — Value  of  farm  property  for  the  Southern  States,  censuses  of  agriculture,  1850  to  1935.  by  color  of  farm  operator 

{Data  not  available  where  figures  are  not  shown] 
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Item 


Value  nf  farm  property 

White  oper»«t<)rs ..... 

Colored  operators ... 

Value  of  farm  land  and  buildings 

White  operators , 

Colored  oinTntors .- . 

Voluo  of  farm  buildinc^s 

White  operators 

Colored  optrators 

Value  of  farm  dwellings.... ._ .... .. 

White  operators 

Colored  oivritors 

Value  (f  impleriienus  and  machinery 

White  ojH^rat'T? 

Colored  oi>erators 

Value  of  farm  land  alone 

White  opemtors ..... 

Colore<l  operators 

Value  of  livestock 

\\hile  operator* 

Colore<l  operators 


Jan.  1,  1935 


18. 73G.  858,  4,59 

7,  94s.  4,'«i,  037 

788,402,422 


Apr.  1,  1930 


$14,562,731,023 


12. 

10, 
1, 
3, 
2, 

2. 
1. 


343. 

9,50. 
.393. 
074. 
736. 
338. 
007. 
755. 
2.52. 
696. 
636, 
60. 
269. 
214. 
054. 
522, 


503.204 

48S.  2(i3 
104.941 
.587,  112 
241,884 
345.  228 
765. 236 
082.483 
682.  7.>3 
740,267 
.vv\n:«) 
190,  '237 
OOH.dM 
24''.,  379 
7.59,713 
397, 552 


Jan.  1, 1925 


$13,  251, 462,  412 


11.539.207.263 

10.  243.  397,  7,59 

l,2ti.5,8l)i.  004 

2,553,648.100 


572,054,228 


8, 9S5, 558, 163 
"i,'U3.206,'«2i 


Jan.  1,  19^20 


$18,174,401,285 

1.5,  ,547,  541,463 

2, 626.  8.19.  ,822 

15,156.054.007 

12, 928. 803.  290 

2.227.851,617 

2. 831.  772. 1.56 

2, 451.  526.  481 

880, 245, 675 


771,144,533 

680, 756.  446 

<K>,  388, 087 

12. 824.  8h'.',  751 

10,  477.  27*^,  8< -9 

1,847,60.5,942 

2,246.6^.1,845 

1,937,981,727 

308,620,118 


Apr.  1,  1910 


$8,972. 
7,  8,5.5. 
1,1 1(>. 

7,  3:j. 

6.4.53. 

9oa 

1.427. 

1,364. 

162, 


120.889 
48.5  313 

(i4l.57« 
431.  195 

:mv  Si)  I 

13-2.334 
1.50.  I2d 
(V55,914 
500,213 


250,513,719 

33.777,118 
^92«.  27.5, 089 

7:-'  : 

1,3-  ■  ; 

1, 14'i,f^73,  713 
182,  732, 124 


Item 

June  1, 1900 

Jane  1, 1890 

June  1,  1880 

June  1, 1870 

Jane  1, 1860 

June  1. 1850 

Value  of  farm  property . . . 

$4. 269, 854, 719 

3,781,8aS483 

488,  (M9,  Zi6 

3,279,021.509 

2,898.740.541 

380.  280.  968 

717,261,560 

647.699.318 

69.  562.  242 

180,011,175 

161,424,9.50 

18.  586. 225 

2.561.7.59.949 

2,251.041.223 

310,718,726 

810, 822, 0.35 

721,6.39.992 

89,182,043 

•$3,223,917, 187 

I  $2, 343, 453. 640 

•$1,647,810,603 

$2,879,492,615 

$1,351,406,638 

White  operators 

Colored  operators 

.      ........... 

Value  (if  farm  land  and  buildings . . 

2, 675, 342, 268 

1,873,329,846 

1.288,6M.870 

2,322,594,749 

1,056,154.58 

White  operators  

Col(in>d  oiierators 

Value  of  farm  buildings..... 



White  operators 

-"  —  ""-*-*— ' — -^ 

*"*"•"•"""•••••■••" 

Colored  oivrators .................. 

"■■•**■*••*  •—--•••• 

Value  of  implements  and  machinery 

94, 787, 790 

77. 400,  731 

49,872,840 

95.328,820 

61.404,320 

White  oixTBtors . 

Colored  operators 

Value  of  farm  land  alone 



— — 

White  operators . . ...„. . 

Colored  operators ...... ....... ...... 

Value  of  livestock.  .. . .... 

>  553,  787, 129 

1392,723,063 

309,242,893 

461,600,037 

23.3,907,760 

White  operators . 

Colored  operators 

'  Including  estimated  value  of  ranpc  animals. 

•  Has  IxH-n  reduced  to  gold  basis.    Includes  bettcnnents  and  additions  to  stock. 

"White  farm  operators"  includes  Mexicans  and  Ilindus. 

"Colored  farm  operators"  includes  .Negroi's.  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  all  other  nonwhlte  races. 


Special  manufacturing  industries 
(National  Industrial  Conference  Board] 


December  1933 

Industry 

Average 
wei«>kly 
earnings 

AversRe 

hourly 

earnings 

Industries  manufacturing  luxury  articles: 

Structural  and  ornamental  metal  work 

$27.18 
22.62 
33.15 
21.11 
28.07 
23.56 

14.13 

18.46 
19.80 
18.39 
18.88 
14.00 
17.11 
16.55 
24.  42 
27.68 
12.76 
28.80 
23.17 

Cen 

7Z7 

Radios  a-ad  phonographs . ... 

68.2 

Automobiles .    

Jewelry    

Silverware  and  plated  ware 

92.4 
59.2 
65,0 

Pottery _ 

Industries  manufacturing  necessities: 

Cotton  gootis 

Cotton  small  wares .        ........... 

63.1 

38.4 

47.7 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods ... .. 

52.4 

Clothing,  men's 

Clothine  women's ....... ... 

58  7 
51.8 

Shirts  and  collars . 

Boots  and  shoes  

Canninjt  and  Drescrvlnst . -    . . 

39.6 
60.0 
48.1 

Flour  

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing .... 

69.7 
68.2 

Cottonseed— oil,  cake,  and  meal 

Soap 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes    . . 

29.0 
74.5 
69,7 

In  this  connection  consider  the  following  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  news  letter: 

"IKDUSTRIAL  WAGES 

"In  1935  Southern  Industries  employed  14  5  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  Industrial  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  but  paid 
them  only  9.7  percent  of  the  total  wages.  In  the  same  year  the 
average  Southern  Indtistrlal  worker  received  an  Income  of  $687 
while  the  national  average  for  Industrial  employment  was  11.022, 
a  difference  of  $335. 


"In  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  this  difference  between  the  Income 
of  the  average  Southern  Industrial  worker  and  the  national  averaga 
Is  due  largely  to  the  nature  of  the  labor  supply  and  the  kinds  of 
Industries  that  have  developed  In  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
availing  themselves  of  this  supply  of  cheap  labor.  Unfortunately 
for  the  South,  the  leading  industries  In  the  region  are  those  which 
are  always  and  everywhere  characterized  by  low  wages.  The  most 
important  single  manufacturing  Industry  now  locatt-d  in  the  South 
is  that  of  manufacturing  various  kinds  of  textiles.  In  1938  this  In- 
dustry gave  employment  to  320.000  Southern  workers.  The  textile 
industry  is  closely  followed  by  the  cigarette,  lumber,  and  furniture 
industries,  employing  an  aggregate  of  about  250.000  workers.  In 
1935  the  average  weekly  industrial  wage  for  all  industries  in  the 
United  States  was  $21,  while  the  average  weekly  wage  In  the  cotton 
textile  Industry  for  the  coimtry  was  $13,  lumbering  $16.  fumlttire 
$17,  and  cigarette  manufacturing  $13.97.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  these  industries  employ  a  large  percentage  of  women 
workers." 

Department  or  Agrtcttltttre, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  21.  1939. 
Hon.  Josiah  W.  Bah-et. 

United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Bailey:  We  have  your  letter  of  March  13  request- 
ing data  as  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  In  agriculture  In 
the  South  and  their  income,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture  In  the  entire  country  and  their  Income. 

We  are  enclosing  a  table  showing  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  farms,  gross  farm  Income,  and  gross  farm  Income  per 
employed  person  In  the  South  and  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
for  the  year  1937.  Data  are  also  shown  for  the  three  southern 
geographical  regions  commonly  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Censtis. 
The  data  on  employment  Include  family  and  hired  labor.  Gross 
farm  income  Includes  cash  Income  from  farm  marketings,  farm 
value  of  products  retained  for  consumption,  and  Government  pay- 
ments to  farmers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  A.  Waixace,  Secretary. 
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Annual  areraQe  of  number  of  persons  employed  on  farms  on  first  of 
each  mor.th.^  gross  farm  income,  and  gross  farm  income  per 
employed  person.  South  and  United  States,  1937 


Resbn 


Pouth  Aflantir « 

K.k<t  .S.>utfi  ('.'ntra]  •.. 
■W  t'st  South  Central  •.. 

Total  South.. 

UntteU  States... 


NnmNr  of 
pcrsfina 

OD  /arms ' 


$2,  13.1,000 
1.7U4.<jno 
1.867.0(10 


5.  7WI.O0O 
10.  SJU.  UOO 


Oroefkrm 
income* 


$1,237,712,000 

S,'^,  7tfS,  000 

1.258.341,000 


3.34»,K.'il.0OO 
10,  UU3,  ltj6,  UOO 


Oross  farm 
Inciimo  por 

p<'rsi)n 
employed 
on  (arnu 


SSO 
476 
674 


.■)7S 
924 


•  ONmtt*  that  pfr  employf*-  farm  Ineomo  is  ha.«o<l  on  number  of  persons  employed 
on  ftirra.1  "on  first  of  each  month."  This  gives  a  fal-ie  imi)res.si<(n  when  cnmparLson 
Is  made  with  other  regions  since  a  very  liiree  number  of  p<'r<.>n.s  are  eraployol  on 
Fouihrm  farms  for  only  a  short  time— picking  cotton  or  chopping  cotton— employ- 
ment pxten-linr  in  each  in.<tanc.'  over  a  few  wwks.  The  numtnT  of  ncularly  om- 
ploytMl  farm  ■  •'      '  vh  is  fully  1,000,000  less  than  5,7Wi,'JOO  as  reported. 

•  Includes  '  ^r. 

» 'irlu'lcs  1.    .■..,..,,,;,. ,,    .■.Its.  . 

♦South  Atlantic  region  includes  Delawarf.   Maryland,  Virjjinia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  ("arnliii,*.  (ieoriia.  and  Fli>rida, 
» K*it   South    Ceatral  region    includes    Kentucky,    Tennessee,   Alabama,    and 

\lL<.-<li.'-|ppi. 

•  West  South  Central  recion  Includes  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Otlahoma,  and  Texas. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


FFDERAL  BENEFITS 

No  Southern  State  hns  received  the  equal  of  the  national  aver- 
age In  dollars  per  family  of  Federal  expenditures  for  W.  P.  A., 
C  C.  C.  and  P.  W.  A.  (See  National  Industjial  Conference  Board 
report.  Road  Map  of  Industry  No.  165.  chart  2.  Address  247  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.) 

Only  two  Southern  States.  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  have  received 
the  equal  of  the  national  average  In  dollars  per  farm  operator  from 
the  A.  A.  A.  program  and  Farm  Security  Administration.  (See 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  report.  Road  Map  of  Indus- 
try No    165,  chart  3.     Address  247  Park  Avenue.  New  York.) 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution  cf  April  8,  19381 

WAGES  ANO  EARWTNC  CAPACITY 

Peter  Mclyneaux.  editor  of  the  Texas  Weekly,  points  out  that, 
nlthough  the  average  wage  of  industrial  workers  in  the  South  Is 
lower  than  that  of  similar  workers  In  the  North,  the  southern 
manufacturer  pays  out  in  wages  a  larger  propxjrtlon  of  his  manu- 
facturing Income  than  does  the  manufacturer  of  the  North. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  comparlscn.  records  of  11  Southern  States 
are  comjjartd  with  a  group  of  4  States  In  the  North.  The  Southern 
States  are  Georgia,  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida. 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 
The  four  Northern  States  are  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and 
Michigan. 

In  the  Southern  States,  out  of  net  Income — that  Is.  proceeds  cf 
fsales  of  products  after  deducting  the  cost  of  raw  material — the 
manufacturer  pays  $39.45  of  every  $100  in  wages.  In  the  Northern 
States  only  $32.17  of  each  $100  goes  for  wages.  Yet  the  wages  of 
the  southern  worker  are  lower  than  those  cf  his  northern  brother. 
Why? 

The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  because  cf  the  predominance  in  the 
South  of  Industries  which  add  much  less  to  the  value  of  the  raw 
material,  by  proceF.'^lng,  than  is  added  In  the  North.  Added  to  this 
Is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  investment  of  capital  per  worker 
In  the  North,  thus  increasing  the  worker's  productive  power. 

Mr,  Molyneaux  points  cut  that  in  the  fcur  Northern  States  the 
total  value  of  manufactured  products,  annually,  is  $6,674  per 
worker.  Of  this.  $3,095  represents  cost  of  raw  materials,  leaving. 
$3  579  for  all  other  costs,  including  wages. 

In  the  11  Southern  States  the  value  of  manufactured  products, 
annually,  is  $4,568  per  worker,  cf  which  $2,827  represents  costs  of 
raw  materials,  leaving  only  $1,741  for  all  other  costs.  Including 
wages. 

With  an  Income  per  worker  less  than  half  that  of  the  northern 
manufacturers,  it  Is  beyond  reason  to  expect  the  Souths  Industry 
to  pay  wages  equalling  those  of  the  North. 

Yet  the  South,  as  stated,  pays  a  much  larger  proportion  of  its 
Industrial  earnings  to  its  workers,  despite  the  fact  that  the  scales 
of  pay  are  lower.  If  it  were  not  for  the  savings  made  in  other 
ways,  due  to  climate,  lower  overhead,  and  other  costs,  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  southern  industry  to  continue  to  operate. 

That  any  mandatory  increase  of  wages,  drawing  southern  pay 
nearer  to  the  level  of  the  North,  is  the  way  to  cure  the  situation  is 
Belf-evidently   mistaken. 

The  only  certain  road  to  higher  wages  in  the  South  is  by  in- 
crease in  capital  investment,  thus  making  possible  a  larger  crea- 
tion of  wealth  by  every  worker.  If  the  Income  Is  increased,  the 
past  record  assures  that  the  southern  workers  will  get  their  full 
chare  of  that  Increase. 

Mandatory  increase  cf  pay  scales,  without  increase  of  income. 
can  only  result  in  reduction  of  operations  and  the  laying  off  of 


a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  now  employed.  Which  Is  the 
road  to  further  business  depression,  to  increased  burdens  of  relief, 
and  to  a  mounting  total  of  unemployed,  despairing  people. 

[From  Tlie  Nation's  No.  1  Economic  Opportunity,  by  Mr.  George  O. 

Biggers.  of  the  Atlanta  Journal) 

GROWTH    OF    THE    SOCTH 

"To  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  growth  the  South  is  making," 
says  the  1938  edition  of  the  Blue  Book  of  Southern  Progress,  the 
following  will  be  cf  Interest: 

"Southern  banking  during  1937  showed  an  increase  in  growth  on 
a  percentage  basis,  double  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Aggre- 
gate resources  of  southern  banks  increased  nearly  $400,000,000, 
5  percent  more  than  the  year  preceding,  while  the  resources  of  the 
banks  of  the  entire  country  increa-?ed  only  2 'a  percent.  Bank 
clearings  increased  14  percent  in  the  South,  while  the  United  States 
increase  was  but  8  percent. 

"In  manufacturing,  the  value  of  output  last  year  In  the  South 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  approximately  $10,500,000,000.  More 
than  $223,000,000  was  invested  In  new  industrial  plants.  The  value 
of  manufactured  products  in  the  year  1935,  which  is  the  latest  year 
for  which  comparable  figures  are  available,  was  $8,632,000,000.  Tlie 
Increase  was  nearly  $2,000,000,000  or  almost  25  percent. 

"These  reports,  on  which  the  1935  census  was  based,  came  from 
34.143  manufacturing  establishments  which  paid  out  one  and  one- 
fourth  billion  dollars  in  wages  to  one  and  one-half  million  em- 
ployees, and  also  paid  cut  $5,411,000,000  for  the  materials,  fuel,  and 
purchased  power  used  in  their  manufacturing  process. 

"The  output  of  iron  ere  mined  in  the  South  grew  from  4.217,859 
tens  in  1936  to  6.414.000  tons  in  1937.  The  value  of  the  ore 
shipped  increased  from  $6,945,731  in  1936  to  $10,802,000  in  1937. 

"Cash  farm  income  increased  over  $300,000,000  in  the  Southern 
States  In  1937  beyond  the  amount  received  in  1936.  while  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  cash  farm  Income  declined  nearly 
$800,000,000. 

"Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  cotton  used  In  all  American  mills 
is  consumed  in  the  South  by  textile  establishments.  Since  1922 
this  territory  has  shown  an  increase  of  2  500,000  spindles,  which 
now  have  reached  the  total  of  18.913,455.  The  rest  of  the  country's 
reported  installed  spindles  total  8.069.000. 

"The  South  has  more  than  70  percent  of  the  rayon-manufacturing 
capacity  of  the  country. 

"The  assejsed  value  of  taxable  property  In  the  Southern  States 
has  risen  from  $13,033,000,000  in  1910  to  $29,203,000,000  in  1937. 

"Since  1900,  when  the  value  of  the  Souths  mineral  production 
was  only  slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  the  country's  total,  it  has 
risen  to  almost  50  percent.  The  value  in  1936.  for  which  prelimi- 
nary figures  are  now  available,  was  $1,739,431,000. 

"The  South  produced  47  percent  of  the  country's  output  of  coal, 
excluding  Pennsylvania's  anthracite.  It  produced  the  entire  output 
of  the  country's  bauxite;  and  66  percent  of  the  petroleum  output  of 
the  United  States  comes  from  the  South,  while  practically  all  the 
carbon  black  from  natural  gas  and  phosphate  rock  produced  in  the 
country  in  1937  came  from  the  Southern  States. 

"Regarded  as  an  agricultural  area,  the  value  of  the  South's  manu- 
factured products  is  two  and  one-half  times  of  its  agricultural 
products. 

"\Vhlle  cotton  is  the  leading  crop,  the  South  is  no  longer  giving 
virtually  all  of  its  attention  agriculturally  to  cotton.  The  cash 
farm  income  from  17.709.000  bales  received  last  year  was  $645,325.- 
000.  while  the  total  cash  farm  Income  of  the  South  during  the 
same  period  was  $2,851,052,000,  so  that  cotton,  while  the  principal 
crop,  represents  less  than  25  percent  of  the  income  the  South 
derives  from  agriculture." 

The  Southern  States  Industrial  Council,  with  headquarters  in 
Nashville,  addressed  a  communication  to  Mr.  Lowell  Mellett,  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Emergency  Coimcil  taking  that  body  to  task 
on  some  of  the  statements  in  the  report.  Some  of  them  might 
be  worth  repeating  here. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Hall,  president  of  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council,  asks:  "Why  were  not  the  facts  brought 
cut  which  were  made  available  in  recent  studies  of  Consumer  Pur- 
cha-ses  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  giving  a 
comparison  of  family  income  by  occupation  in  140  villages  In  the 
United  States?  In  these  studies  it  was  found  that  the  median 
Ennual  income  of  nonrellef  white  families  was  more  in  the  South- 
east than  in  most  of  the  other  sections  of  the  country.  In  15 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  villages  the  annual  Income  was 
$1,309;  in  18  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi  villages  it  was  $1,764, 
as  compared  with  $1,447  for  14  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  villages;' 
$1,075  for  19  Illinois  and  Iowa  villages;  $1,167  for  13  villages  'n 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  $1,208  for  14  villages  In  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin." 

The  report  made  public  by  the  National  Emergency  Council  refers 
briefly  to  the  manufacture  of  cottonseed  products,  which  it  says 
reached  a  value  in  1928  of  $265,247,000.  but  conQned  its  references 
to  tobacco,  iron,  and  coal  in  two  comments,  vi?:  "The  manufacture 
of  cigarettes  has  become  important  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina" 
and  "the  Iron  and  steel  Industries  are  important  in  Alabama." 
The  Blue  Book  says  that  the  value  of  cigarettes  and  other  manu- 
factured tobaccos  sold  in  1937  was  $097,623,415,  that  iron  ore 
mined  aggregated  4,217.859  tons  in  1936  and  6.414,000  tons  in 
1937,  and  that  47  percent  of  the  bituminous  coal  mined  in  this 
country  in  1937  came  from  the  Soutti. 
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There  Is  one  more  phase  of  the  South's  resources  and  Its  latest 
Industrial  development  that  we  want  to  bring  out.  That  is  our 
forests  and  the  rapid  influx  of  paper  mills.  "The  National  Emer- 
gency Council  report  says  of  the  forest-products  industries: 

"The  use  of  the  southern  forests  for  many  purposes  has  »x)n- 
Btantly  grown.  In  January  1938  the  South  had  38  pulp  mills  either 
built  or  being  built,  with  a  total  Investment  estimated  at  seme 
$300,(XK>,000.  Many  new  uses  have  been  found  for  this  pulp,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  building  boards,  rayon  staple  fiber,  wrapping 
paper,  and  quite  recently  newsprint  paper.  As  the  United  States 
is  the  largest  consumer  of  wood  pulp  in  the  world,  the  development 
of  this  industry  In  the  South  Is  Blgniflcant." 

The  Blue  Book  backs  this  up  as  follows: 

"The  rapid  development  that  has  come  about  In  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  and  paper  from  southern  pine  has  created  a  source  of  in- 
come of  great  value  to  the  farmer.  Pine  of  a  size  necessary  for  the 
purpose  can  be  grown  (from  seedlings)  In  10  years  or  less,  and  the 
mills  located  in  various  States,  while  owning  large  timber  acreage, 
affcrd  a  ready  market  for  pine  timber  at  paying  prices  to  farmers 
over  a  wide  area. 

"More  than  $100,000,000  has  been  Invested  in  the  last  2  years  in 
mills  to  use  pine  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp." 

[From  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News] 

HOME   BUILDING  IN   THE  SOttTH 

Washington. — The  South  is  building  houses  at  a  greater  rate 
than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Review,  which,  in  Its  April  Issue,  dis- 
cvisses  construction  trends. 

"We  are  now  experiencing  a  revival  in  home  building,"  says  the 
Review,  "but  the  rate  of  this  recovery  varies  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  In  the  South,  for  example,  home  building 
is  moving  much  faster  relatively  than  in  the  Northeast. 

"Tlie  North  Central  States  occupy  a  place  intermediate  between 
the  Northeast  and  the  South,  but  the  South  is  building  new 
houses  at  a  greater  rate  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States." 

BABSON     SATS    SOUTH     HOLDS     BRIGHT    rUTUBE    IN     NATION 

(By  Roger  W.  Babson) 

Savannah,  Ga..  1939. — The  South  is  making  huge  progress  each 
year.  The  fastest-growing  States  in  the  Union  are  nearly  all  In 
the  South.  Texas.  Florida.  Louisiana,  the  Carolinas  are  boosting 
their  populations  about  three  times  as  fast  as  the  North.  Literally 
hundreds  of  communities  that  were  unheard  of  10  years  ago  are 
thriving  towns  today.  Every  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  United 
States  whose  populations  have  doubled  since  1920  is  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

The  story  of  the  South's  industrial  growth  is  even  more 
sensational.  More  than  half  the  new  factory  development  of  the 
entire  country  in  recent  years  has  been  down  here.  Today,  Dixie 
has  over  25  percent  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
United  States.  And  they  keep  mushrooming  up  everywhere. 
Northern  concerns  continue  to  flow  toward  the  Gulf,  while  en- 
tirely new  industries  are  springing  up  all  across  the  South. 
Reasonable  labor  costs,  savings  in  fuel,  nearness  to  raw  materials, 
cheap  power,  low  taxes,  and  water  transportation  are  among  the 
big  sales  points  in  the  South's  spectacular  growth. 

Latest  new  industry  is  newsprint.  The  first  mill  is  under  con- 
struction in  Texas.  It  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  southward 
trek  of  northern  and  Canadian  newsprint  mills.  Slash  pine  is 
the  raw  material.  It  grows  three  times  as  fast  as  northern 
spruces.  Other  branches  of  the  paper  industry — particularly 
kraft — are  going  strong  in  Dixie.  The  southern  chemical  business 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Textile  mills  continue  to  multi- 
ply. Seventy  percent  of  our  rayon  output  comes  from  the  South. 
The  center  of  the  booming  petroleum  business  is  in  the  Southwest. 

The  end  of  the  so-called  basing-point  price  system  for  steel 
should  help  all  southern  industry.  Once  it  was  jiist  as  cheap  to 
buy  a  ton  of  Pittsburgh -made  steel  delivered  at  Birmingham  as 
It  was  to  buy  a  ton  of  Birmingham-made  steel.  Now  the  ton  of 
southern  steel  is  cheaper.  Hence  foundries,  forges,  stamping  mills, 
and  other  metal  fabricators  that  have  concentrated  around 
northern  steel  towns  will  find  it  advantageous  to  have  branch 
factories  near  the  southern  steel  Industry.  All  winter.  Birming- 
ham steel  mills  were  much  busier  than  those  In  the  North. 

Present  freight  rates  are  unfair  to  the  South.  Smash  up  these 
rates  and  the  products  of  southern  factories  and  farms  can  be 
laid  down  at  northern  doors  at  a  real  saving  to  consumers.  If 
we  believe  in  a  gradual  lowering  of  world  trade  barriers,  we  ought 
to  eliminate  such  barriers  within  our  own  borders.  Present 
freight-rate  differentials  amount  to  a  tariff  on  southern  products. 
The  biggest  boon  to  the  South  now  would  be  the  changing  of 
these  rates. 

The  problem  which  has  plagued  Dixie  for  years — dependence 
on  one  crop — is  on  its  way  to  solution.  Diversification  of  farms 
is  speeding  up.  Low  feed  costs  are  stimulating  livestock  raising 
and  dairy  farming.  Meanwhile,  the  chemists  are  finding  industrial 
uses  for  new  crops  such  as  soybeans,  tung  trees,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
and  for  older  crops  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  Hence, 
while  King  Cotton  Is  a  mighty  sick  man,  the  southern  agrictiltural 
outlook  is  very  bright. 

Among  the  South's  greatest  assets  are  her  water-power  re- 
sources. The  T.  V.  A.  development  is  a  great  thing.  If  It  Is  ad- 
ministered   wisely    and    fairly,    the    huge    power    surplus    shotild 


be  completely  utilized.  Air- conditioning  has  played  a  big  part 
in  recent  southern  growth  and.  stimulated  by  cheap  power,  will 
continue  to  do  so.  We  hear  much  about  low  wages  in  Dixie. 
People  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  living  costs  in  the  South 
are  very  cheap.  A  hotise  costing  $5,000  to  build  in  New  England 
can  be  put  up  In  the  South  for  atwut  $3,500  and  can  be  heated 
for  about  $50  per  year  less.  Pood,  particularly  farm  produce,  sells 
for  a  song.  After  lower  living  costs  are  considered,  southern 
wages  are  not  too  far  out  of  line. 

Certainly,  if  I  were  a  young  man  I  would  come  down  here  In 
the  South  to  "seek  my  fortune."  We  need  more  trained  men 
here.  Why  stay  in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  or  Boston  and  starve 
when  you  can  come  down  here  where  you  can  live  comfortably 
and  where  you  are  really  needed?  Today,  for  Instance.  9  of 
the  18  States  which  are  rated  as  excellent  business  territories  on 
my  sales  map  are  in  the  South.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
of  this  southern  growth  just  as  your  forefathers  got  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  industrial  growth  of  the  West.  Recentralizatlon 
of  industry  through  the  industrial  use  of  farm  products  is  on  the 
way.  What  better  spot  in  the  world  for  it  than  here  in  the 
sunny  South? 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)   Observer] 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  XTNITED  STATCS 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  those  nine  States  thus  charged  as  being 
within  an  area  whicli  constitutes  "the  Nation's  No.  1  economic 
problem." 

Whatever  may  be  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  other  eight 
of  these  nine  States,  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  members  of 
your  National  Etoergency  Council,  may  have  Justified  the  oppro- 
brious term,  the  Observer  insists  that  North  Carolina  does  not 
belong  in  that  category;  that  its  social  and  economic  status  does 
not  Justify  the  unenviable  title  which  it  has  been  forced  to  share 
from  your  administration;  and  that,  therefore,  this  State  should 
be  officially  exempted  from  this  general  chfirge. 

The  Observer  further  feeLs,  Mr.  President,  that  a  fair  and  honest 
detailed  study  of  the  actual  facts  relating  to  social  and  economic 
conditions  prevailing  in  North  Carolina  would  clearly  be  convinc- 
ing that  this  Commonwealth  is  Justified  In  noting  an  exception  to 
your  ruling  that  it  belongs  among  the  notoriously  backward  and 
unsocfal  States  of  the  American  Union. 

It  would  be  to  present  to  the  point  of  tedium  the  full  bill  of 
particulars  upon  which  North  Carolina  asks  to  be  exonerated  at 
your  hands  of  this  charge  made  by  your  National  Emergency 
Coimcil.  but  there  are  a  few  basic  and  convincing  points  which 
stand  out  as  being  sufficient  to  mention  by  way  of  defense. 

Consider.  Mr.  President,  if  you  will,  the  value  of  a  single  crop  In 
North  Carolina,  that  of  tobacco. 

In  40  of  the  100  counties  of  our  State  there  has  been  produced 
this  season  600,000,000  pounds  of  this  commodity. 

Those  600,000,000  poimds  have  been  sold  at  an  average  of  25 
cents  the  p>ound. 

The  value  of  this  one  crop  this  year  Is,  therefore,  $150,CK)0,000. 

That  equals,  Mr.  President,  in  value  to  the  farmer-producers  of 
tobacco  in  Nqrth  Carolina  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
entire  cotton  crop  sold  this  year  In  the  empire  of  Texas. 

More  than  that,  the  value  of  this  one  crop  of  tobacco  in  1938 
in  North  Carolina  Is  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  total  value 
of  the  total  wheat  crop  of  America,  and  wheat,  as  you  know,  is  a 
national  crop. 

The  900,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  which  the  whole  of  America 
made  this  year  sold  for  50  cents  the  bushel,  or  a  total  of  $460,- 
000,000.  whereas  the  600,(X)0.000  pounds  of  tobacco  which  the  one 
State  of  North  Carolina  produced  this  year  yielded  a  value  of 
$150.000.000 — a  third  of  the  value  of  the  national  wheat  crop. 

More  than  that.  North  Carolina  industries  took  this  North  Caro- 
lina tobacco  from  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  and  manufac- 
tured from  It  finished  products  valued  at  between  $600,000,000  and 
$700,000,000. 

And,  as  you,  of  course,  know,  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  which  you  preside,  received  in  tax  revenues  almost  half 
of  this  total  value  of  the  State's  tobacco  manufactures  for  Fed- 
eral spending. 

In  addition.  North  Carolina  manufactures  one-fotirth  of  all  the 
silk  hosiery  made  in  the  entire  United  States  and  silk  hosiery, 
Mr.  President,  is,  like  cigarettes,  another  luxury  not  to  be  classified 
as  pauper  goods  sold  by  a  pauper  people. 

Then,  ftu-thermore,  Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  another  im- 
portant yardstick  by  which  to  measure  North  Carolina  with  other 
States,  if  you  please — namely,  that  of  the  proportion  of  the  indus- 
trial income  from  the  capital  Invested  which  goes  back  Into  the 
pockets  of  the  laborer. 

Ticking  millions  as  the  base,  the  value  of  all  manufacture.^  in 
the  United  States,  which  the  last  census  of  1935  showed,  was 
$45,760.  the  cost  of  materials  was  $26,263,  and  the  wages  paid  was 
$7,545,  or  38.7  percent. 

In  North  Carolina,  on  the  same  base,  the  value  cf  all  manu- 
factures was  $1,112.  the  cost  of  materials  was  $734.  and  wages 
paid  was  $152.  or  a  percentage  of  manufacturing  Income  going  into 
wages  of  402 — above  the  national  average. 

Tills  average  of  manufacturing  income  devoted  to  wages  for  labor 
in  New  York,  the  State  of  the  President,  Is.  IncldenUUy.  only 
30.5  percent. 

North  Carolina  Is  approximately  8  percent  higher  than  the  State 
of  New  York  m  this  respect,  and  It  Is  a  vital  and  basic  respect. 
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And  then,  when  we  take  textiles  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  this   } 
bclni?    the    outstandlns?    industry-    of    North    Carolina,    it    is    again 
apparent  that  our  Slate  does  not  belong  In  the  catalog  of  poverty 
In  which  It  has  been  placpd. 

The  value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  In  the  United  States 
a3  a  whclc.  ai?aln  with  millions  as  a  base,  amounted  to  $1.C31.  with 
cost  of  materials  showing  $627  and  wages  paid  $248.  or  61.4  percent. 

But  m  the  South  the  value  of  such  products  was  $721,  with 
materials  costing  $460  and  with  wages  paid  our  of  this  manufac- 
turing income  amounting  to  $168.  or  a  percentage  of  64.4 — 3  percent 
above  the  national  average. 

The  North  Carolina  figures  are: 

For  manufacturing  income,  $234;  cost  of  materials.  $144;  and 
waflrcs  paid.  $56.  or  a  percentage  of  Income  paid  into  wages  of  62  2.* 

On  this  basis  of  comparison.  North  Carolina's  average  Is  above 
that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  Mr.  President,  do  you  still  consider 
that  North  Carolina  belongs  In  any  category  of  any  number  cf 
States  which  constitute  "the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem"? 

And  if  they  are  In  the  least  revelatory  to  you  of  the  actual  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  prevail  In  North  Carolina,  would  you  not 
be  so  kind  and  gracious  and  oCQclally  magnanimous  as  to  remark  in 
the  course  of  your  address  Monday  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  seat  of  our 
university,  that  you  do  then  exonerate  North  Carolina  from  the 
charge  laid  against  it  by  your  National  Emergency  Council? 

The  Observer  thinks  this  would  be  the  fair  and  faithful  course 
for  you  to  pursue,  and  the  Observer  believes  you  are  the  sort  of 
President  who  will  always  do  what  you  are  convinced  is  right  and 
strictly  loyal  to  the  Uuth. 

I  Prom  Editorial  In  Manufacturers  Record  of  November  9,  1938] 

MORE    F.\CTS   ABOUT   THE    SOUTH 

An  Alabama  newspaper  says:  "A  total  of  100.000  copies  of  the 
National  Emergency  Council's  recent  report  on  economic  condi- 
tions In  the  South  Is  being  made  available  for  the  use  of  high 
tchools   in    Arkansa*..   Louisiana,    and   Mississippi." 

While  investigation  at  Washington  does  not  show  that  copies  to 
this  extent  have  been  sent  to  schools,  smaller  quantities  have 
been  furnished  to  various  localities  at  the  request  of  southern 
rchixil  teachers.  If  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  ot  school 
children  as  a  study  of  facts  about  the  South,  it  will  be  unfor- 
tunate, because  the  report  is  biased.  It  generalizes  about  condi- 
tions which  facts  disprove,  although  these  facts  were  available 
fr^m  Ctovernment  surveys  from  which  the  report  was  made  up.  It 
refers  continually  to  the  South  as  a  section  of  waste  and  neglect. 
It  fails  to  f=how  by  available  figures  wherein  the  South  is  better 
off  than  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  President  made  the  statement,  based 
en  this  report,  that  "the  South  presents  right  now  the  Nation's 
No.  1  economic  problem,  •  •  •  for  we  have  an  economic  un- 
balance in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  due  to  this  very  condition  of 
the   South."   facts   prove  otherwise 

A  lot  of  causes  might  be  cited  for  "unbalance  in  the  Nation" 
as  n  whole  instead  of  neglect  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  South.    ! 

The  National  Resources  Committee  says  about  another  section 
of  the  country:  "The  prevailing  system  of  land  utlliaatlon.  hazard- 
ous at  best,  has  failed.  Tax  delinquency,  heavy  real-estate  and 
chattel  mortgages,  and  dependence  on  public  relief  are  widespread. 
For  example,  more  than  70  percent  of  all  farms  are  listed  as  tax 
delinquent;  more  than  75  percent  of  the  farms  in  representative 
counties  are  mortgaged;  and  approximately  35  percent  of  all  people 
are  on  relief.  Many  families— perhaps  20.000  in  all — have  given  up 
the  fight  during  the  recent  years  of  distress  and  have  left  the  region. 
Uost  of  the  farmers  hang  on  tcnactou«:ly  with  Federal  aid.  hoping 
that  conditions  will  improve.  Many  have  moved  to  the  villages 
and  few  cities  where,  with  Federal  assistance,  they  await  opportutir- 
ties  in  other  regions."  This  Is  the  area  classified  as  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  region. 

Under  the  title  "Why  Not  Give  All  the  Facts,"  we  said  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Manufacturers  Record  that  a  great  deal  in 
the  report  left  unsaid  is  more  vital  and  more  Important  than  the 
erroneous  conclusions  given. 

It  will  not  do  to  arraign  the  South,  where  life  Is  more  abundant 
In  a  very  real  sense  than  in  other  sections,  as  the  sore  spot  of  the 
country,  and  southerners  who  know  the  facts  will  object  to  putting 
one-sided  reports  in  the  hands  of  school  children  who  should  have 
every  opportunity  to  know  the  truth  in  its  completeness.  If  the 
Souths  economic  picture  Is  examined,  there  Is  produced  a  sense 
cf  exhilaration  and  uplift  and  outlook  In  place  cf  dejection  and 
aix)logy.  If  not  despair. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  listing  of  all  the  dire  things  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  are  wTong  in  the  South.  Various  paragraphs  are 
headed:  "Southern  people  need  clothes":  "Southern  people  need 
food";  "South's  people  want  and  need  houses,  radios,  butter,  beef, 
eggs.  milk,  dresses,  shirts,  shoes."  The  last  named  being  one  of  the 
things  Secretary  Perkins  was  concerned  about  sometime  ago. 

When  the  report  gets  down  to  details  and  one  Is  able  to  compare 
what  is  said  about  Income  and  expenditures  by  white  families  in  the 
South  with  similar  families  In  other  sections,  which  are  not  given  in 
the  report,  the  South  appears  in  a  different  light.  Let  us  examine 
some  of  the  facts. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  In  the  large  cities 
surveyed  in  1935-36  the  median  family  income  of  six  representative 
cities  was  $1,545.  exclusive  of  Negroes,  compared  with  $1,691  for  the 
one  southern  city,  the  highest  median  for  any  city  in  tills  group. 


The  same  Is  true  of  mlddle-s'ze  cities,  where  th*'  median  of  14 
cities  was  $1,336.  exclusive  of  Negroes,  compared  with  $1,630  for  the 
two  cities  of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama.  Again,  one  of  these 
southern  cities  ranked  highest  among  the  entire  group. 

Among  the  10  representative  small  cities  the  sittiation  is  again  the 
same,  the  median  Income  for  all  cities,  exclusive  of  Negroes,  beins 
$1,338.  compared  with  $1,362  for  the  2  southern  cities. 

In  all  three  classifications  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  highest  median 
family  Income  cf  southern  cities  of  $1,691,  $1,859,  and  $1,653  com- 
pares remarkably  well  with  the  median  family  incomes  of  the  two 
metropolises  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  where  the  amounts  are 
$1,814  and  $1,684.  respectively.  Negroes  are  excluded  in  both  groups. 
Furthermore,  while  the  Income  group  of  the  country  claiming  the 
largest  percentage  of  families  Is  that  of  $1,000  to  $1,499.  the  largest 
percentage  in  the  southern  cities  are  in  the  group  of  $1,500  to  $1,999. 
From  the  same  report  it  is  found  that  the  percentage  of  families  in 
the  very  low  income  groups  in  different  cities  of  the  country,  com- 
pared with  the  South,  differs  seldom  more  than  about  two-tenths 
of  1  percent. 

The  National  Emergency  Council's  report  says:  "Southern  people 
need  clothes.  •  *  •  In  villages,  husband-and-wlfe  families  not 
en  relief,  with  incomes  of  less  than  $500  a  year,  spent  $14  for  the 
husbands  and  $15  for  the  wife's  clothing.  Of  these  amounts,  they 
spent  $3  for  shoes  and  shoe  repairs,  $1  for  coats  and  other  wraps, 
$1  for"  hats  and  caps.  Farm  families  having  similar  Incomes  spent 
$15  for  the  husband's  wardrobe.  $12  for  the  wife's." 

It  does  not  say,  however,  although  the  matter  was  available  at 
the  same  source  from  which  the  foregoing  was  obtained,  "For  vil- 
lages, husband-and-wlfe  families  not  on  relief  In  California.  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington,  with  incomes  of  less  than  $500  a  year,  spent 
$11  for  the  husband's  and  $13  for  the  wife's  clothing.  Of  these 
amounts  they  spent  $3  for  shoes  and  shoe  repairs,  50  cents  or  less 
for  coats  and  other  wraps,  $1  for  hats  and  caps.  •  •  •  Hus- 
band-and-wlfe families  not  on  relief  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  with  incomes  of  less  than  $500 
a  year,  spent  $12  for  the  husband's  and  $11  for  the  wife's  cloth- 
ing." This  notwithstanding  the  additions  to  the  wardrobe  neces- 
sitated by  colder  weather  in  the  northern  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  above  figures  used  in  the  National 
Emergency  Council's  report  were  derived  from  a  published  survey 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  particular  survey  now 
made  by  the  National  Emergency  Council  to  appear  adverse  to 
the  Soyth,  was  headed:  "White  Villagers  In  Southeast  Spend  More 
for  Clothes  Than  Do  Their  Northern  Neighbors."  showing  "in  33 
villages  In  Georgia.  Mississippi.  North  and  South  Carolina,  2,083 
husbands  averaged  spending  $56  apiece  for  clothes  during  the 
year,  and  the  same  number  of  wives  averaged  spending  $57  apiece. 
In  46  villages  In  Illinois,  Iowa.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin,  2.877  husbands  averaged  spending  but  $38  apiece,  2,871 
wives  averaged  spending  $42." 

The  report  claims  the  streams  of  the  South  are  polluted.  Its 
land  is  ploughed  the  WTong  way,  it  needs  Industry  but  when  it 
gets  the  capital  from  out&lde  the  fact  is  deplored  because  the 
ownership  is  In  the  wrong  place.  It  produces  99  percent  of  the 
sulfur,  but  the  ownership  of  the  producing  source  Is  in  another 
section.  The  fact  is  overlooked  that  one  of  the  principal  produc- 
ing companies  Is  headed  by  a  man  born  and  reared  in  the  South. 
His  office  at  present  is  in  New  York,  which  Is  the  financial  center 
of  the  country,  and  yet  he  and  his  family  for  generations  In  the 
South  and  of  the  South  have  been  among  the  outstanding  fami- 
lies in  everything  that  has  helped  to  promote  southern  progress. 
Is  the  South  to  be  stigmatized  because  it  has  not  raised  its  own 
capital  to  develop  its  resources?  If  other  parts  of  the  country  had 
wanted  to  raise  their  own  capital  would  the  West  be  what  It  la 
today?  Were  not  New  England  and  other  sections  developed  by 
foreign  capital? 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  using  the  report  as  the  basis  for 
his  comment,  did  not  know  that  this  region  made  average  gains 
In  each  decade  between  1880  and  1920  of  81  percent  in  the  value 
of  farm  products  compared  with  only  67  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

That  the  value  of  manufactured  products  In  the  South  made 
an  average  increase  of  92  percent  in  each  decade  between  1880  and 
1930  compared  with  only  76  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  the  value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  South  declined 
less  than  17  percent  between  1927  and  1935  compared  with  a 
decline  of  over  29  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country 

That  the  capital  invested  In  Industry  in  the  South  made  an 
average  Increase  of  123  percent  In  each  decade  between  1880  and 
1920  compared  with  only  102  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country 

That  the  value  of  mineral  products  in  the  South  Increased 
approximately  400  percent  between  1910  and  1936  compared  with 
only  14  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  bank  deposits  in  the  South  mad?  an  average  Increase  of  115 
percent  In  each  decade  between  1890  and  1930  compared  with 
only  91  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Tliat  the  aggregate  resources  of  southern  banks  in  1937  Increased 
over  5  percent  compared  with  only  2  percent  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

That  the  amount  spent  for  wages  In  the  South  made  an  average 
increase  of  90  percent  In  each  decade  between  1830  and  1930  com- 
pared with  only  79  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  the  rated  horsepower  capacity  of  power  equipment  In  the 
south  made  an  average  increase  of  74  percent  In  each  decade  be- 
tween 1890  and  1930  compared  with  only  65  percent  for  the  rest 
of  the  country. 
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That  southern  cash  farm  Income  tn  1937  increased  over  $300,- 
000,000  from  1936  compared  with  a  decline  of  over  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  re.ot  of  the  country. 

That  with  only  28.3  percent  of  the  Nation's  mortgaged  farms,  the 
South  has  only  25  percent  of  the  entire  country's  farm-mortgage 
Indebtedness. 

That  the  amount  spent  for  public  schools  In  the  South  made  an 
average  Increase  of  104  percent  In  each  decade  between  1880  aiid 
1930  compared  with  only  93  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  coimtry. 

That  the  ntimber  of  pupils  in  southern  public  schools  made  an 
average  Increase  of  25  percent  in  each  decade  between  1880  and 
1930  compared  with  only  17  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  the  amount  spent  for  colleges  and  universities  in  the  South 
made  an  average  Increase  of  280  percent  in  the  two  decades  be- 
tween 1910  and  1930  compared  with  only  174  percent  for  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

That  illiteracy  among  whites  declined  45  percent  In  the  South 
between  1920  and  1930  compared  with  only  25  percent  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

That  according  to  a  recent  Federal  stirvey  conducted  in  50 
cities  in  the  United  States — 20  of  which  were  in  the  South— the 
percentage  of  all  famUles  vilth  no  Income  was  4.8  percent  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  compared  with  3.3  percent  In  the  South. 
Prom  $1  to  $499  the  South  had  27.7  percent  compared  with  21.7 
percent  for  the  entire  country.  From  $500  to  $999  the  South  had 
22.9  percent  against  23.3  percent  for  the  entire  coimtry.  From 
$1,000  to  $1,499  the  South  had  16.8  percent  against  19.2  percent 
for  the  entire  country.  From  "$1,500  to  $1,999  the  South  had  12 
.percent  and  the  entire  country  13.4  percent.  From  $2,000  to  $2,999 
the  South  had  10.2  percent  and  the  entire  country  10.8  percent. 
Prom  $3,000  to  $4,999  the  South  had  5.1  percent  against  4.9  per- 
cent for  the  entire  country,  and  in  the  group  of  $5,000  or  over  the 
South  had  2  percent  against  1.9  percent  for  the  entire  country. 

These  are  facts  about  a  region  now  termed  the  No.  1  economic 
problem,  a  region  of  wasted  land  and  natural  resotirces. 

[Editorial  In   the   Charlotte    (N.   C.)    Observer] 

THE     south's     retort     TO     THE     PRiBmENTS     REPORT 

The  Manufacturers  Record,  a  major  defender  of  the  South's 
business  and  Industrial  culture  and  progress,  keeps  hammering 
on  what  It  considers  the  false  impression  given  of  the  region  by 
the  report  last  stimmer  of  the  President's  National  Emergency 
Cotincll  which  collected  and  broadcasted  the  ugUer  side  of  the 
situation  in  the  South. 

The  Record  deplores  the  circumstance  that  100,000  copies  of 
this  adverse  report  have  recently  been  distributed  in  the  high 
schools  of  three  Southern  States,  In  addition  to  the  national 
circulation  so  widely   given  previously  to   the   council's   findings. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Record  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  southerner  Is  equal  to  that  of  the  man  with 
equivalent  wages  in  Iowa.  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  three  States  se- 
lected as  typically  representative  of  the  upper  strattun  of  Amer- 
ican Industrial  progress  and  development. 

The  fact  Is  also  recited  In  this  renewed  defense  which  the 
Record  makes  of  the  South  against  the  calumnies  of  the  council: 

That  this  region  made  average  gains  in  each  decade  between 
1880  and  1920  or  81  percent  in  the  value  of  farm  products 
compared  with  only  67  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  the  value  of  manufactured  products  In  the  South  made  an 
average  Increase  of  92  percent  in  each  decade  between  1880  and 
1930  compared  with  only  76  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  the  value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  South  declined 
less  than  17  percent  between  1927  and  1935  compared  with  a 
decline  of  over  29  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  cotmtry. 

Th&t  the  capital  Invested  in  industry  in  the  South  made  an 
average  Increase  of  123  percent  In  each  decade  between  1880  and 
1920  compared  with  only  102  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  the  value  of  mineral  products  in  the  South  increased 
approximately  400  percent  between  1910  and  1936  compared  with 
only  14  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  coimtry. 

That  bank  deposits  in  the  South  made  an  average  Increase  of 
115  percent  in  each  decade  l>etween  1890  and  1930  compared  with 
only  91  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  the  aggregate  resources  of  southern  banks  in  1937  in- 
creased over  5  percent  compared  with  only  2  percent  for  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

That  the  amount  spent  for  wages  Increased  90  percent  In  each 
decade  between  1880  and  1930  compared  with  only  79  percent  for 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  the  rated  horseiX)wer  capacity  of  power  equipment  In  the 
South  made  an  average  increase  of  74  percent  in  each  decade  be- 
tween 1890  and  1930  compared  with  only  66  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  coiintry. 

The  southern  cash  farm  income  in  1937  increased  over  $300.- 
000.000  from  1936.  compared  with  a  decline  of  over  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  with  only  28.3  percent  of  the  Nation's  mortgaged  farms 
the  South  has  only  25  percent  of  the  entire  country's  farm- 
mortgage  indebtedness. 

That  the  amount  spent  for  public  schools  In  the  South  made  an 
average  Increase  of  104  percent  in  each  decade  between  1880 
and  1930.  compared  with  only  93  percent  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 


That  the  number  of  pupils  tn  Southern  public  schools  made  an 
average  Increase  of  25  percent  in  each  decade  between  1880  and 
1930.  compared  with  only  17  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  the  amount  spent  for  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
South  made  an  average  Increase  of  280  percent  in  the  two  decades 
between  1910  and  1930.  compared  with  only  174  percent  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

That  Illiteracy  among  whites  declined  45  percent  In  the  South 
between  1920  and  1930.  compared  with  only  25  percent  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

That  according  to  a  recent  Federal  survey  conducted  in  60  cltlea 
In  the  United  States — 20  of  which  were  In  the  South — the  per- 
centage of  all  families  with  no  Income  was  4.8  percent  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  compared  with  8  3  percent  in  the  South. 
From  $1  to  $499  the  South  had  27.7  percent,  compared  with  21  7 
percent  for  the  entire  country.  From  $500  to  $999  the  South 
had  22  9  percent  against  23.3  percent  for  the  entire  country. 
From  $1,000  to  $1,499  the  South  had  16.8  percent  against  19.2 
percent  for  the  entire  country.  From  $1,600  to  $1,999  the  South 
had  12  percent  and  the  entire  country  13.4  percent.  From  $2  000 
to  $2,999  the  South  had  10  2  percent  and  the  entire  country  10  9 
percent.  From  $3,000  to  $4,999  the  South  had  6.1  percent  against 
4.9  percent  for  the  entire  country  and  in  the  group  of  $5,000  or 
over  the  South  had  2  percent  against  1.9  percent  for  the  entire 
country. 

[The  Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service] 

SELECTED  STATEMENTS   OF   PRESHJENT   FKAKKLIM  D.   SOOSEVELT   ON   CHOJ) 

LABOR 

(Margaret  Blachly,  April  11,  1939) 

1.  Address  at  dedication  of  Samuel  Gompers  Memortal  Monu- 
ment. Washington.  D.  C.  October  7,  1933: 

"Through  the  quick  and  practical  action  of  the  National  Recov- 
ery Act,  child  labor  In  the  United  States  has  at  last  come  to  an 
end."     (Source:  Washington  Post.  Oct.  8.  1933,  sec.  1,  p.  3.) 
2    First  annual  message  to  Congress,  January  3,  1934: 
"We  have  made  great  strides  toward  the  objectives  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act     •     •     •     child  labor  is  abolished  " 
(Source:  H.  Doc.  109  (73-2),  January  3.  1934.) 
3.  Radio  address  from  the  White  House,  June  24,  1938: 
"After  many  requests  on  my  part  the  Congress  [75thl  passed  a 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.     That  act — applying  to  products  In  in- 
terstate  commerce — ends   child   labor     •     •     •."      (Source:  White 
House  release,  June  24,  1938,  p.  2.) 


Food-Stamp    Acti\ities    of    Surplus    Commodities 

Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  August  5  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  August  2), 

1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SEATTLE    POST-INTELLIGENCER    OP 

JULY  31.   1939 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  editorial  from  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  outlines  an  un- 
fortunate injustice  which  has  been  developed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  food-stamp  activities  of  the  Surplus  Commodi- 
ties Corporation.  I  hope  the  Corporation  will  consider  the 
problem  and  correct  the  obvious  mistake  which  it  is  now 
making. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Seattle  Post-Intelllgenoer  of  July  31,  1939] 

A    rOOD-STAMP    SNAG   MUST  BE   aEMOVXS 

A  snag  between  three  agencies  of  Government,  all  organized  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  needy,  is  depriving  many  hundreds  of 
persons  In  Seattle  of  relief  and  Is  restricting  the  operations  of  the 
highly  beneficial  food-stamp  plan. 

To  keep  within  the  apf)roprlations  provided  by  Congress,  W.  P.  A. 
has  discharged  several  hundred  workers. 

As  employees  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  these  men  and  women  were  enti- 
tled to  purchase  orange  food  stamps  and  receive  a  bonus  of  the 
blue  stamps  good  for  surplus  commodities. 

As  needy  Jobless  they  would  be  entitled  to  designated  amounts 
of  blue  stamps  without  any  purchase. 
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But  when  their  connection  with  the  W.  P  A.  ended,  they  were 
no  longer  ellfflble  for  the  purchase  plan.  And  since  each  discharged 
worker  received  his  final  pay  check  as  his  employment  terminated, 
the  Surplus  Commodttlea  Corporation  ruled  that  he  did  not  come 
under  the  relief  classification,  on  the  ground  that  the  finad  check 
constitutes  a  "resource." 

Of  the  three  agencies  involved,  the  W.  P.  A.  Is  taking  steps  to 
prevent  aggravation  of  the  situation.  Pending  action  by  the  House 
on  a  Senate  amendment  to  enable  retention  of  needy  long-term 
W  P.  A.  employees  on  the  rolls.  Col.  P.  C.  Harrington  has  ordered 
•tupenslon  of  dismissals  of  persons  who  have  had  18  months' 
consecutive  W.  P.  A.  employment. 

But  no  provision  has  been  made  for  thn^e  already  dropped  fron\ 
the  rolls  under  the  retrenchment  program  ordered  by  Congress  In 
the  W.  P.  A.  law  which  went  Into  effect  July  1. 

The  local  agents  of  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  prob- 
ably are  acting  within  the  strict  letter  of  their  regulations  in  defin- 
ing the  possession  of  a  final  pay  check  as  a  "resource."  Neverthe- 
less, the  ruling  Is  a  narrow  one.  It  violates  the  spirit  of  the  general 
relief  plan  by  leaving  a  "no  man's  land"'  between  the  recipients 
of  work  relief  and  home  relief.  And  It  threatens  the  successful 
operation  of  the  food-stamp  plan  In  Seattle,  besides  creating  under- 
standable resentment  among  those  who  are  denied  relief. 

If  there  Is  any  possibility,  under  exl.stlng  law,  of  liberalizing  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  ruling  In  this  respect,  we  believe 
the  responsible  authorities  of  the  Corporation  In  Washington  should 
luidertake  It  without  delay. 

The  third  agency  which  has  a  responsibility  In  this  connection 
is  the  welfare  administration,  now  under  Joint  county  and  State 
auspices. 

The  men  and  women  discharged  from  W.  P.  A.  can  obtain  further 
rellci  only  as  they  are  recerllfleci.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  handle 
this  recertlflcatlon  promptly. 

If  the  sharply  reduced  administrative  forces  are  Insufficient  to 
handle  the  work  without  delay,  the  King  County  commissioners 
should  act  promptly  in  laying  a  request  for  additional  funds  be- 
fore the  State  authorities. 


Discharge  of  18  Months*  Senice  W.  P.  A.  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

,j  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  August  5  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  August  2), 

1939 


EDITORIAL  niOM  THE  NEW   YORK  POST  OF  AUGUST   1.   1939 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Why 
Not  Keep  the  Rules."  published  In  the  New  York  Post  of 
August  1.  1939.  The  editorial  relates  to  the  discharge  from 
the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  of  workers  who  have  had  18  months' 
service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Post  of  August  1,  1939] 

WHT   NOT   KZXP  THE  RULES? 

It  waa  only  humane,  for  Col.  F.  C.  Harrington.  W.  P.  A.  Admin- 
istrator, to  suspend  the  firing  of  employees  from  the  rolls  under 
the  18  months"  purge  clause  of  the  new  W.  P.  A.  act;  nevertheless, 
he  deser\es  credit  for  being  alert  to  the  opportunity. 

He  put  through  his  order  stopping  the  dismissals  as  soon  as  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Barkley  lending  bill,  which,  IX 
passed  in  the  House,  would  modify  the  present  arbitrary  rule. 

Colonel  Harrmgton  can  go  a  step  further.  If  the  unions  are  cor- 
rect In  their  reading  of  section  15B  of  the  present  W.  P.  A.  act, 
he  can  put  an  end  to  the  turuioll  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the 
union  scale  for  buUdlng-trades  workers.  He  can  restore  the  scale 
on  existing  projects  "10  protect  work  already  done."  The  Issue  Is 
not  likely  to  arise  on  future  projects,  limited  as  they  are  to  invest- 
ments (If  not  more  than  $52,000  each. 

E\-eryone  in  the  present  situation  of  turmoil  Is  losing  and  no  one 
is  gaining. 

The  public  Is  losing  because  progress  on  important  projects,  like 
North  Beach  Airport,  has  t)een  slowed  down  unnecessarily:  the 
skiUed  workers  are  losing  because  they  are  sacrificing  their  daily 
wages;  other  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  losing  because  the  effectiveness  of 
their  labor  is  being  diminished. 

All  this  loss  came  from  the  sudden  reversal  of  policy  in 
Washington.  From  the  beginning  of  W.  P.  A.  the  prevailing 
union  scale  of  wages  was  paid  to  skilled  building-trades  workers. 
The  Woodrum  Act  suddenly  took  away  the  scale.     Its  provisions 


were  applied  not  only  to  new  projects,  but  to  projects  long  under 
construction.  If  the  change  was  to  have  been  made  at  all.  it 
should  have  been  applied  to  future  work,  not  to  unfinished  Jobs. 
There  should,  at  least,  have  been  seme  notice.  But  the  rules 
were  changed  In  the  middle  of  the  game. 

Union  carpenters,  bricklayers,  lathers,  and  other  skilled  work- 
men who  went  to  work  for  W.  P.  A.,  many  on  a  nonrelief  basis, 
were  thunderstruck  when  they  discovered  the  Government  no 
longer  would  pay  the  scale.  They  quit.  Their  automatic  reaction 
has  been  called  a  strike.  Officials  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  now  call  it  a  "stoppage"  or  "noncooperatlon."  They  In- 
sist they  have  no  desire  to  close  W.  P.  A.  projects;  they  haven't 
called  walk-cuts  on  other  Government  enterprises;  they  have 
caused  no  disorder  here. 

The  whole  unnecessary  tangle  can  be  straightened  out  by  p.n 
order  such  as  stopped  the  wholesale  discharges.  Colonel  Har- 
rington some  weeks  ago  asked  Attorney  General  Murphy  for  an 
interpretation  of  section  15B.  We  Hope  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's   opinion    will    permit    Colonel    Harrington    to    act. 


The     Progressive     Destruction     of     the     South's 

Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  August  5  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  August  2), 

1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    CHARLOTTE    (N.    C.)     OBSERVER    OP 

JUNE  8,  1939 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Charlotte  <N.  C.)  Observer  of  Thursday.  June  8,  1939.  entitled 
"The  Progressive  Destruction  of  the  South's  Economy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|From   the  Charlotte    (N.   C.)    Observer  of  June   8.   1939J 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  DESTRUCTION   OF   THE   SOTTTH'S   ECONOMY 

The  Textile  Industry  Committee,  functioning  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  has  recommended  to  Administrator  An- 
drews that  the  tiniversal  minimum  wage  in  this  industry  be 
established  at  32 'i  cents  an  hour. 

Southern  members  of  that  committee  have  submitted  a  minority 
report  of  protest  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  wage  level  for  the 
entire  Industry. 

The  Observer  strongly  supports  this  minority  view  for  the  simple 
and  sole  reason  that.  In  our  Judgment,  the  adoption  of  the 
majority  report  will  at  once  Jeopardize  the  Jobs  of  thousands  of 
our  textile  workers  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  seriously 
affect  the  Industrial  economy  of  the  southern  people  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  say  at  the  outset  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  larger 
mill  companies  of  the  South  are  not  among  those  whose  Interests 
and  destinies  are  more  vitally  involved  In  this  equation,  nor  are 
the  interests  of  the  employees  of  these  major  plants  at  serious 
stake. 

But  all  over  the  South  are  smaller  mills  with  cramped  capital, 
equipped  with  old  machinery,  producing  a  limited  output  of 
goods  not  by  thousands  but  by  handfuls  of  employees  in  their 
respective  communities,  and  the  very  life  of  such  as  these  is 
intimately  wrapped  up  In  this  question  of  what  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  workers. 

Many  of  this  class  of  textile  establishments  will  have  two 
options   if   this   minimum   wage   scale   becomes   effective. 

First,  they  can  modernize  their  mills  with  labor-saving  devices. 
If  they  can  secure  the  capital.  In  order  to  remain  in  business 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  larger  and  already  modernized 
plants  which  are  already  fully  equipped  with  these  up-to-dato 
labor-saving  mechanisms  and,  In  that  manner,  continue  to  operate. 

Or.  If  this  course  Is  not  taken,  because  of  a  lack  of  capital 
with  which  to  modernize  their  plants  with  new  machinery,  these 
smaller  mills  will  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  close  up 
their  plants,  go  out  of  business,  and  leave  their  employees  adrift 
in  the  already  crowded  lanes  of  unemployment. 

President  Lewis,  cf  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, publicly  states  that,  on  the  basis  of  inquiries  sent  to 
Individual  mill  owners  in  the  South,  it  is  Indicated  that  unless 
this  minimum  wage  level  is  reduced  or  made  more  flexible,  from 
35,000  to  30,000  operatives  will  be  thrown  out  of  Jobs  because  of 
the  enforced  folding  up  of  many  of  these  smaller  and  less  finan- 
cially resourceful  mills. 
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As  bearing  upon  this  probablUtv.  It  Is  oertinent  to  note  that 
since  the  present  wage  Fcale  of  a  minimum  of  25  cents  an  hour 
became  effective  last  October,  more  than  900,000  spindles  have  be- 
come Idle  because  of  the  Inability  of  the  manulacturers  success- 
fully to  remain  In  business  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  operating 
and"  manufacturing  costs. 

The  imposition  of  this  higher  wage  schedule  upon  the  Boutn 
bv  the  majority  members  of  this  committee,  who  are.  of  course, 
representing  the  New  England  branch  of  the  Industry,  and,  with 
the  consent.  If  not  the  urqln?,  of  the  present  administration  influ- 
ences m  Washington,  will,  obviously  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  entire  economy  of  the  South. 

The  first  disastrous  effects  will,  as  above  remarked,  fall  upon 
the  email-mill  owners  and  their  thousands  of  operatives,  who  wUl 
Immediately  face  the  specter  of  unemplcj-ment. 

But  the  economic  pro<^ess  cf  the  South  as  a  whole  will  be 
seriously  crippled  by  any  injury  that  is  Inflicted  upon  this  major 
Industry  of  this  section.  The  erftlre  cotton  economy  of  the  South, 
therefore,  has  a  stake  In  this  action.  It  becomes  an  Issue  of 
tiniversal  concern  for  our  people. 

Grant.  If  you  please,  that  all  of  the  cotton  mills  of  this  section 
will  pay  the  higher  minlmvun  wage  and  stay  In  the  field  in  com- 
petition with  the  northern  and  eastern  interests,  and  grant  that 
no  operatives  wUl.  therefore,  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
reason  of  this  new  wage  schedule,  there  is  only  one  method  by 
which  the  higher  manufacturing  cost  thiis  Imposed  can  be  met. 
and  that  Is  by  raising  the  price  of  the  finished  cotton  goods. 

And  it  is  this  against  which  the  South's  cotton  factors  of  every 
kind  and  the  people  of  the  South  themselves,  must  unitedly  and 
mllltantly  fight.  If  either  our  agriculture  or  our  major  industry  is 
to  be  saved. 

Cotton  has  never  faced  a  more  critical  period  than  this,  either 
for  those  who  produce  in  the  fields  or  those  who  produce  the  fin- 
ished goods  from  the  raw  material,  and  what  happens  to  cotton 
happens  to  aU  our  people  in  the  South  of  whatever  rank  or 
occupation.  I 

There  are  some  of  us  who  contend,  in  the  face  of  world  conditions   ] 
that  are  developing  new  adversaries  against  the  cotton  South,  that    i 
unless  new  uses  for  this  staple  can  be  discovered  and  its  present 
uses  more  widely  popularized  and  magnified,  time  is  neartog  when 
either  substitutes  for  cotton  or  the  competition  of  foreign-made 
cotton  and  cotton  goods  will  have  driven  the  South  out  of  this 

field.  ^      ^       ^^ 

Manifestly  therefore,  when  the  crisis  is  so  acute  and  when  the 
need  for  creating  more  markets  for  cotton  and  cotton  goods  is  so 
imprrative,  this  of  all  times  and  periods  and  conditions  is  the 
most  unfavorable  to  make  any  move  or  to  take  any  step  that  will 
raise  the  price  of  the  finished  cotton  articles  and  thus  Invite 
Increased  competition  either  from  manufacturers  of  cotton  sub- 
stitutes or  from  the  foreign  raw-cotton  factors. 

We  submit  themfore.  that  the  people  of  the  South  as  a  whole 
had  better  be  opening  their  eyes  in  the  presence  of  this  ominous 
threat  to  their  present  and  future  economic  well-being  and  destiny. 
If  cotton  Is  taken  out  of  their  agricultural  operations  through 
competition  from  foreign  producers  and  if  cotton  goods  Is  taken 
out  of  their  industrial  activities  because  of  penalizing  policies 
Inflicted  by  the  Federal  Government,  what  wiU  the  South  have 
left  upon  which  to  sustain  Its  economic  life — either  the  Souths 
capital  cr  the  South's  labor,  either  the  South's  money  or  the 
South's  men?  „^       ,         . 

And  m  this  direction  we  are  definitely  headed.  There  s  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  about  It!  .t        w 

The  adoption  of  this  new  wage  policy  wlU  give  the  New  Eng- 
land cotton  manufacturers  all  the  advantage  in  the  world  market 
for  cotton  goods  over  their  southern  competitors. 

They  already  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  southern  mills 
by  reason  of  the  freight  rate  differential,  for  the  retention  of 
which  they  are  organized  to  fight  the  South,  and  so  far  are 
8Ucces=fvUly  fighting  the  South's  jvist  and  righteous  claims  against 
this  destructive  discrimination. 

Given  this  additional  benefit  of  a  universal  wage  minimum, 
these  competitors  of  the  South  In  textile  manufacturmg  will  have 
acquired  such  a  tremendous  advantage  in  manufacturing  and 
marketing  costs  that  these  Interests  in  the  southern  field  wiU  face 
an  insufferable  and  unsurmountable  handicap. 

The  New  England  members  of  the  wage  and  hour  committee, 
which  recommends  this  minimum  rate,  know  of  these  implications 
and  possibilities.  ^,     *     ,       **. 

Wage  Administrator  Andrews  ought  easily  to  be  able  to  lay  tne 
simple  and  unprejudiced  facts  of  the  South's  case  before  him  for 
fair  and  just  analysis  and  appraisement. 

And  the  Washington  administration  ought  clearly  to  see  that  If 
policies  of  this  kind  are  enforced,  the  South  will  In  fact  become 
the  Nation's  economic  problem  No.  1,  through  no  fault  of  Its  own 
and  In  spite  of  even  Its  superhuman  efforts  to  prevent. 

In  view  therefore,  of  the  obvious  damage  which  will  accrue  to 
the  smaller  manufacturing  units  from  this  proposed  wage  level, 
would  Administrator  Andrews  not  feel  himself  Justified  by  the 
facts  and  the  obvious  fairness  and  Justice  of  the  issue,  to  permit 
a  lower  mlramum  to  apply  to  such  companies  in  order  to  guarantee 
their  existence  and  to  prevent  further  unemployment,  if  he  is  not 
convinced  that  the  larger  units,  also,  are  entitled  to  a  differential 
as  against  the  northern  and  eastern  schedule? 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  that  I  deUvered  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  August  22. 

1926.  o      ^  .     w 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  oe 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

More  than  a  century  ago  some  travelers  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  memorial  to  a  monarch  who  was  a  power  on  the  earth  many 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Upon  this  wrecked  memorial 
were  Inscribed  these  words: 

"My  name  is  Ozjmiandlas,  king  of  kings; 
Look  on  my  Works,  ye  Mighty,  and  dcspairl" 
The  travelers  looked  but,  aside  from  this  ruined  statue,  there  waa 
nothing  to  see  but  miles  and  miles  of  sand.  The  people  over  whom 
he  had  rtUed  were  dead.  The  cities  where  they  had  lived  were  gone. 
Tlie  works  upon  which  he  had  prided  himself  had  proved  as  ephem- 
eral as  a  streak  of  morning  cloud.  Nothing  remained  but  the 
immense  desert,  that  had  been  made  by  nature  and  not  by  a  king. 
Thus  passes  the  glory  of  the  world. 

There  Is  nothing  permanent  In  the  world  unless  it  be  imperma- 
nence  We  praise  and  sing  achievement  and  excellence,  but  there 
Is  neither  achievement  nor  exceUence  that  does  not,  sooner  or  later, 
reach  the  level  of  the  dust  and  become  a  part  of  It. 

A  great  Roman  general  once  stood  within  the  ruins  of  Carthage 
and  wept.  The  thne  had  been  when  Carthage  gave  promise  of 
being  the  queen  city  of  the  world.  She  was  the  rival  of  Rome,  and 
her  great  general,  the  mighty  Hannibal,  had  all  but  destroyed  the 
Roman  power.  But  Sciplo  had  retrieved  the  Reman  fortune  at 
Sama  Hannibal  was  dead  and  Carthage  had  been  taken  and  de- 
stroyed at  the  time  the  Rt  man  general  wept  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  city  He  did  not  weep  because  Carthage  was  no  more.  He  wept 
because  he  could  see  in  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  Cw^age  a 
lesson  and  a  warning  for  other  nations.  As  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  wrecka!;e  of  what  had  once  been  the  worlds  proudest  and 
most  powerful  city  he  exclaimed  through  his  tears,  "This  may  later 
be  the  fate  of  Rome."  ^  , 

We  know  tliat  It  was.  With  the  fall  of  Carthage  Rome  grew  In 
Dower  and  prestige.  Ultimately  fehe  conquered  the  then  known 
World  Most  of  her  people  thought  that  she  was  destined  to  be 
eternal  Other  nations  had  been  aU  powerful  in  their  day.  Egypt 
had  been  and  Persia,  and  Babylonia,  and  Assyria,  and  Greece,  yet 
all  of  thes-  had  faUen  and  crxunbled  into  the  dust.  But  the  faU  of 
those  other  nations  did  not  distiirb  the  average  Roman  citizen.  He 
felt  certain  that  his  country  would  endiue  forever.  Just  as  the  aver- 
aee  American  feels  today  that  America— now  the  richest  and  mort 
nowerful  nation  in  the  world— is  destined  to  be  eternal.  However, 
kfter  a  long  period  of  decay  Rome  feU.  The  once  proud  city  had 
become  so  poor  in  education  and  religion  that  all  the  great  educa- 
tors poets  schools,  and  teachers  had  deserted  it.  It  was  a  miserable 
cltv'when  the  barbarians  came  down  like  wolves  from  the  north, 
sacked  the  city,  and  plunged  the  entire  world  Into  an  intellectual 
darkness  that  'lasted  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

"While  stands  the  Colosseum.  Rome  shall  stand, 
Wlien  falls  the  Co!a=8cum,  Rome  thall  fall, 
And  when  Rome  falls — the  world." 
So  thought  the  average  Roman.    He  felt  that  with  the  fall  of  Rome 
there  was  nothing  mere  to  be  hoped  for  In  the  world.    But  man  la 
never  without  hope  of  some  kind.    With  the  fall  of  Rome  men  began 
to  turn  more  earnestly  toward  religion.    It  was  then  that  St.  AugxiS- 
tlnc  wTote  his  remarkable  book  called  'The  City  of  God."     Rome 
was  gone  and  the  world  was  lost,  thought  St.  Augustine.    He  iirged 
people  to  remember  that  now  their  only  hope  was  to  be  found  in  a 
"city  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  In  the  heavens." 

St  Augustine  was  right.  We  should  keep  In  mind  that  with  the 
fall  cf  the  Roman  Empire  all  that  had  been  known  as  culture  and 
civilization  In  the  part  had  also  faUen  Into  the  dust.  The  Ignorant 
barbarians  of  the  north  were  In  control.  It  was  necessary  that  they 
be  tamed,  educated,  and  Christianized.  That  was  the  mission  of 
the  church.  How  well  she  responded  to  the  call  is  seen  In  the 
culture  and  civilization  of  today.  While  It  Is  not  true  that  the 
church  brought  civilization  Into  the  world.  It  was  the  churcn 
that  saved  clvUlzatlon  for  mankind.    The  church  preserved  much 
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of^he  literature  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  written,  without 
which  our  Intellectual  life  today  would  be  much  different  from 
what  It  la.  All  our  Ideas  on  science,  philosophy,  and  literature 
came  from  Greece,  and  but  for  the  church  they  might  have  been 
lost  to  us  forever.  ,  .     „ 

We  all  hope  that  the  world  will  never  again  experience  such  a 
misfortune  m  resulted  from  the  fall  of  Rome.  Probably  we  never 
shaU  experience  one  of  exactly  that  kind.  But  there  are  many 
who  feel  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  the  world  today  is 
confronted  with  more  than  one  grave  peril.  The  statement  Is 
often  made  that  the  world  Is  beginning  to  loee  the  fruits  of 
Christian  experience  and  teaching.  It  is  said  we  are  reverting  to  a 
new  kind  of  barbarism.  In  which  the  spiritual  Is  being  overlooked, 
and  the  material  Is  becoming  our  whole  existence.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  recall  the  words  of  President  Coolidge  on  the  need  nf 
r-llglon  In  our  national  life.  He  said  In  part:  'We  do  not  need 
more  material  development:  we  need  more  spiritual  development 
We  do  not  need  more  Intellectual  power;  we  need  more  moral 
power  We  do  not  need  more  knowledge:  we  need  more  character. 
We  do  not  need  more  law;  we  need  more  religion.  We  do  not  need  j 
more  government;  we  need  more  culture.  We  do  not  need  more  of 
the  things  that  are  seen;    we  need  more   of  the  things  Vhat  are 

It  is  said  that  the  people  are  losing  their  ancient  faith  in  God. 
and  immortality,  and  are  ceasing  to  venerate  the  Bible.  It  is 
claimed  that  people  are  more  Interested  In  science  than  In  rel.gion. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  while  there  may  be  some  ju.stlce  In  this 
complaint  the  complaint  itself  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  A  great 
Frenchman  once  said  that  -Humanity  Is  incurably  religious,  and 
the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  this  point  of  view.  I  beil^ve  that 
statistics  will  show  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  churcn 
membership  was  larger  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  it 
is  today  Surely  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  It  was  easier 
to  raise  church  funds.  People  talk  about  the  godlessness  of  our 
time,  m  comparison  with  the  age  of  the  Puritans.  But  the 
hearts  of  these  would  be  cheered  if  they  would  only  make  a  study 
of  the  court  recoFds  of  that  period.  We  are  too  apt  to  remember 
the  salnta  and  fotget  that  there  were  sinners  in  those  days  as 
well  aa  In  our  own  times. 

It  Is  probable  that  there  was  never  an  age  when  more  people 
bfUeved  In  religion  than  believe  In  It  today.  There  are  unbe- 
lievers. It  Is  true,  but  there  always  have  been  unbelievers,  even 
In  the  so-called  ages  of  faith.  Lord  Bacon  once  said  that  a 
little  philosophy  Inclined  mens  minds  to  atheism,  but  that  depth 
In  philost.phv  inclined  men's  minds  to  religion.  There  are  but 
very  few  Americans  who  call  themselves  atheists.  Most  Americans  j 
believe  in  some  spiritual  theory  of  existence,  and  this  statement.  | 
1  believe,  applies  to  the  great  majority  of  American  scientists  as 
well  as  to  those  who  profess  no  knowledge  of  scientific  theories. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  oxa  scientists  attack  the  Bible,  but 
the  truth  Is  that  their  attitude  toward  the  Bible  is.  as  a  rule.  ! 
quite  as  reverent  as  the  attitude  of  a  well-educated  clergy  In 
gtneral.  There  are  very  few  of  them  who  attack  It  In  the  sense 
In  which  Robert  IngersoU  or  Charles  Bradlaugh  might  be  said  to 
have  attacked  It.  I  hold  no  sympathy  with  the  man.  whether  he 
be  clergyman  or  layman,  who.  because  his  limited  vision  will  not 
permit  him  to  l)elleve.  seeks  to  destroy  the  faith  of  others.  There 
Is  no  excuse  for  the  schismatic  who  seeks  to  pull  down  a  whole 
religious  structure  simply  because  he  thinks  he  has  found  a  flaw 
In  one  of  the  timbers.  True  science  and  true  religion  can  march 
lorward  hand  In  hand,  and  science  need  not  seek  to  destroy 
religion  and  belief  In  God.  In  general,  I  believe  the  whole  tone  of 
American  science  is  one  of  reverence. 

The  debt  of  mankind  to  religion  Is  incalculable.  The  whole 
hlstorv  of  mankind  has  developed  no  more  powerful  force  for  the 
advancement  of  civilization  than  religion.  Struggling  humanity 
for  centuries  has  held  fast  to  that  fundamental  belief  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  true  religion,  the  belief  In  a  Creator.  That  has  been 
the  stair  and  the  comfort  of  the  human  race  under  the  greatest 
trials  and  oppressions.  It  has  endured  through  persecutions  and 
martyrdom.  It  has  trltimphed  with  every  step  toward  human 
betterment. 

Men  need  religion  like  a  flower  needs  sunshine.  What  incentive 
would  there  be  In  life  If  we  believed  that  our  struggles  in  life 
have  all  l>een  in  vain;  that  life  on  this  earth  is  the  end;  and  that 
^Bll  that  man  Is  or  has  aspired  to  be.  lies  burled  in  the  grave  with 
him?  What  Inspiration  would  there  be  in  life  If  we  believed  that 
man  Is  only  an  animated  clod,  whose  life  is  as  dependent  upon 
hL«<  body  as  a  flame  is  dependent  upon  a  candle,  or  oil  in  a  lamp? 
*rhe  materialist  says  that  thought  Is  dependent  upon  the  brain, 
and  mtist  cease  when  the  brain  no  longer  functions.  But  there 
Is  no  proof  to  be  had  that  he  Is  right.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  brain  Is  not  the  creator  of  thought,  but  merely  the 
transmitter  of  thought,  as  a  musical  Instrxunent  transmits  music 
whose  origin  Is  found  In  the  mind  of  the  composer. 

But  religion  does  not  originate  in  science;  It  originates  In 
feeling.  It  springs  from  the  heart  of  man  In  answer  ^o  the  greatest 
of  all  human  yearnings — the  yearning  to  be  at  peace  with  our 
God  with  ourselves,  and  with  humanity.  While  this  yearning 
exists  In  the  hearts  of  men  no  pedantic  scholar  who  seeks  through 
a  misapplication  of  the  findings  of  science  to  undermine  faith  In 
God  can  combat  the  power  of  true  religion. 

Man  feels  that  certain  things  are  true.  His  feeling  about  them 
does  not  prove  that  they  are  true,  but  the  feeling  persists,  and  there 
Is  nothing  In  science  to  disprove  the  deep  feeling  In  man  that 


goes  by  the  name  of  religion.     And  feeling  Is  the  most   funda- 
mental thing  In  us. 

"Thought   Is  deeper  than  all  speech. 
Feeling  Is  deeper  than  all  thought; 
Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 

What  unto  themselves  was  taught." 

Religion  finds  Its  home  In  the  depths  of  man's  Innermost  self. 
It  is  not  the  product  of  thought,  but.  like  music  and  poetry.  Is 
born  of  human  emotion.  It  satisfies  a  deepseated  human  need,  and 
Is  one  of  those  things  that  defies  explanation.  Our  whole  life  from 
birth  to  death  is  one  of  continuous  mystery.  Whence  did  we  come? 
Why  are  we  here?     Whither  are  we  bound? 

Men  have  sought  from  science  an  answer  to  these  questions,  but 
science  is  unable  to  answer  them.  Men  have  turned  from  science 
to  philosophy,  and  philosophy  is  also  unable  to  answer  them.  But 
man  has  a  curious  mind.  He  demands  a  solution  for  every  problem. 
He  Is  a  bold  adventurer  who  would  explore  all  the  wind-swept 
continents  and  stormy  seas  of  existence  in  search  of  answers  to  his 
question.  Since  he  has  found  no  answers  In  the  outward  world 
he  has  looked  within  himself.  There  he  has  found,  in  religion,  a 
response  to  the  desires  of  his  heart. 

He  has  gazed  for  ages  within  the  shifting  sands  of  time  to  find 
the  footprints  of  the  eternal.  He  has  sought  within  all  the  mazes 
of  the  transient  fur  a  sign  of  the  permanent,  and  the  deep  heart 
of  him  has  fluttered  with  mystic  whisperings  which  he  has  trans- 
lated Into  such  words  as  "God."  "duty,"  and  "Immortality."  It 
is  useless  to  go  Into  the  dictionary  to  find  the  meaning  of  such 
words  as  these,  for  these  are  spiritual  symbols,  and  spiritual  things 
are  discerned  only  spiritually.  They  are  not  the  creation  of  reason 
but  of  faith — yet  for  the  faith  that  gave  them  birth  millions  of  men 
have  gone  willingly  and  cheerfully  to  their  death. 

Our  Indebtedness  to  religion  is  made  clear  when  we  reflect  for  a 
moment  upon  the  most  stupendous  thought  the  human  mind  has 
ever  entertained — ^the  thought  of  Immortality.  It  did  not  come 
from  reason,  for  it  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  all  the  evidence 
of  our  senses.  E\ery  earthly  form  that  lives  appears  to  he  mortal, 
yet  man  has  heard  a  voice  which  bids  him  believe  that  he  shall 
not  die.  Surely  this  insistent  urge — this  constant  longing  for 
eternal  life — has  not  been  planted  within  us  for  the  mere  denial 
of  It.  It  Is  a  longing  that  will  be  satisfied  eventually.  There  Is 
something  within  man  which  bids  defiance  to  time  and  the  law 
of  mortality. 

The  skeptic  says.  "Prove  It."  But  the  man  of  faith  asks  for  no 
proof.  He  feels  it  and  needs  no  proof.  The  persistence  with  which 
mankind  clings  to  the  faith,  this  hope,  this  desire  for  religion, 
is  ample  proof  of  its  truth,  proof  of  its  need,  and  proof  of  Its 
never-ending  influence  on  the  daily  life  of  man.  But  the  skeptic 
says  that  this  is  a  most  unreasonable  attitude.  The  trouble  with 
the  skeptic  lies  In  the  fact  that  he  does  not  realize  that  we  live 
in  a  world  where  nothing  can  be  proved  that  is  really  worth 
proving. 

Suppose  a  skeptic  asked  a  person  who  had  Jtist  been  held  enrap- 
tured with  one  of  Beethoven's  immortal  symphonies  to  prove  to 
him  that  Beethoven  was  a  great  musician.  What  would  the 
answer  be?  More  than  likely  there  would  be  no  answer,  because 
no  proof  would  be  required.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  feeling 
entirely.  A  musical  critic  might  not  be  able  to  prove  the  greatness 
of  Beethoven's  music  any  more  than  the  humblest  admirer.  He 
might  say,  however,  that  it  was  useless  to  discuss  the  greatness  of 
such  music  with  someone  who,  once  having  heard  it,  needed  proof 
of  Its  greatness.  You  either  feel  Its  greatness  or  you  don't.  If 
you   don't,   you   are   tone-deaf. 

And  so  it  Is  with  religion.  It  cannot  be  explained  any  more  than 
the  greatness  of  Shakespeare's  poetry.  If  you  have  no  feeling 
for  music,  or  sculpture,  or  poetry,  you  will  see  no  greatness  In 
these  things.  If  you  are  Incapable  of  feeling  the  truth  and  the 
power  of  religion,  the  truth  of  religion  will  have  no  meaning 
for  you. 

Men  are  born  Into  the  world  with  a  genius  for  things,  and  other 
men  are  bom  who  have  no  genius  for  them.  One  has  a  genius 
for  music,  another  has  a  genius  for  art  or  for  poetry,  or  It  may 
be  for  oratory  or  for  invention.  All  the  great  things  that  have 
Inspired  mankind  have  come  as  a  result  of  what  some  have  called 
inspirations;  they  are  not  the  products  of  our  conscious  and 
commonplace    minds. 

Now,  some  men  have  had  a  genius  of  religion.  They  have 
moved  the  world  because  what  they  said  and  vsrote  answered  to 
something  that  most  men  and  women  found  In  themselves. 
People  go  to  church  becau.se  an  Inspired  hymn  Inspires  those  who 
listen  to  It.  An  old  English  writer  once  said  that  he  did  not  care 
who  wrote  the  laws  of  the  nation,  ]ust  so  long  as  he  was  able  to 
write  the  songs.  He  was  quite  right  in  thinking  that  a  nation 
Is  Influenced  more  by  Its  songs  than  Its  laws.  Men  break  the 
laws  If  they  don't  like  them;  but  they  are  moved  by  the  songs 
because   they  sing   them. 

A  song  Is  the  outward  expression  of  an  Inner  emotion;  and  to  live, 
man  must  express  himself.  Music  is  the  only  universal  language. 
Our  sacred  songs  are  the  most  Inspiring  parts  of  our  religion.  A 
song  carries  a  message  we  can  understand,  even  though  we  cannot 
understand  the  words  of  the  song.  Everything  may  be  expressed  In 
song,  but  there  Is  no  song  that  does  not  have  an  added  appeal  when 
It  Is  sung  by  children.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  ever  heard 
children  singing  and  felt  something  of  the  divine  In  It.  It  Inspires 
me.  and  thrills  me,  to  hear  childish  voices  raised  In  songs  of 
praise  to  the  Creator  of  all.     How  many  of  you  have  ever  heard 
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60.000  cT,ndren  singing  their  praises  to  God?  i^^f^lf",  i;^""^;^^* 
the  Eucharlstic  Congress  In  Chicago,  and  It  wUl  remain  with  me 
alwaT^aTone  of  the  most  thriUing  and  l^Pl^^?, ^^^"^s  I  have  ever 
heard.  I  believe  the  life  of  a  child  Itself  Is  a  divine  melody.  Each 
year  Is  a  verse  as  It  unfolds  and  brings  to  light  new  and  hidden 
quaUtles  that  go  toward  the  making  of  a  new  personality^ 

We  know  there  Is  nothing  greater  in  the  world  than  a  child. 
"The  world  Is  saved  by  the  breath  of  school  chUdren.    as  the  Jeui^h 
Talmud  says.    Our  country  In  the  future  will  be  what  our  childre^n 
make  It.  and  our  children  will  be  what  we  make  them.     We  must 
see  to  it  that  they  are  trained  In  the  way  they  should  go.  and  In 
this  training  the  church  and  the  Sabbath  school  play  a  ^ge  piUt^ 
At   Mooseheart.   that    beautiful    garden   spot    in   the   Fo*   ^j^^r 
Valley  of  Illinois,  where  the  sunshine  of  God's  smile  Is  reflected  in 
the  happy  face.s  of  our  children  there,  we  are  teaching  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  a  loving  God.    The  children  ^Ing  to  Him  as 
one  they  love,  and  not  as  one  they  fear.     We  have  nearly  1.400 
ChUdren  at   Mooseheart   growing   Into   manhood    and   womanh(X)d 
under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  great  Moose  fraternity      We  are 
training  them  In  the  way  they  should  go.    We  are  educating  their 
brains  and   their  hands,  and  we  are  also  educating  their  hearts^ 
We  are  making  them  well-rounded  men  and  women.    If  Amer  ca  is 
destined  to  be  eternal.  It  will  only  be  because  ^'^  have  been  true  to 
o^  duty  to  our  children.    A  land  full  of  neglected  children  Is  like  a 
weU  without  water.  ,,        ^       .  ^   a„wKo**, 

When  I  hear  the  children  singing  In  the  (Mooseheart)  Sabbath 
school.   It   carries  me   back   to   the   days   when   I   sang   the  same 
^cr?d    songs    as    a    bov    In    the    little    Welsh    Baptist    church    In 
Sharon     Pa       My    father    and    mother    attended    Sunday    school 
^Ith  m'e.  and  I  can  hear  again  their  voices  lifted  In  «3ng^    Music 
Is   a   characteristic   of   the   Welsh   race,   and   In   the   httle   Welsh 
Baptist    Church    In   Sharon,    the    same    church    that    my   mother 
attended  this  morning.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  naost  Inspiring 
Sis^c  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear.     It  was  music 
that  came  from  the  heart,   pure  and  sparkling,   like  a  spring  of 
co^l    c?Sr  water  from   the  side  of  a  hill.     It   Is  in   the  days  of 
our  'youth  that  we  lay  the  foundation  for  future  success  or  failure 
If  we  build  well.  If  we  build  carefully,  and  righteously,  there  is 
no  Question  of  our  success.     We  can't  help  but   succeed.     There 
fs    no    greater    influence    in    a    man's    life    than    the    prayers    he 
hears  at  his  mother's  knee,  the  songs  he   hears  her  »lng  at  her 
work,  and  as  she  lulls  him  to  sleep.     These  are  the  things  ^at 
make    a    lasting    Impression.      They    are   the    memories    that    stay 
with  h!m.  and  are  a  source  of  comfort  and  refuge  In  the  days 

'The"^ni^I°Te'amed  as  a  boy  In  church  and  Sunday  «^hc>ol  are 
with  me  always,  with  their  inspiration.  ^^^  faith  and  hope^  and 
courage  I  don't  believe  that  anyone  can  hear  the  old  familiar 
h°mns  without  feeling  that  he  is  a  I'tUe  closer  to  God  as  a  r^uJt^ 
Nea.er  My  God  to  Thee.  Is  a  song  that  grips  me  and  actually 
makes  me  feel  that  I  am  nearer  my  God  than  before^  i'^i  5 
appears  too  big.  no  load  too  heavy,  when  I  think  of  the  wor^  of 
that  beautiful  song.  Rock  of  Ages.  There  Is  fniethlng  of  eternity 
m  it;  something  solid  and  substantial  that  »^fojnfortmg.  When 
a  man  Is  tempted  to  do  something  for  Immediate  gain  that  will 
make  him  sorry  later  on.  where  can  he  ^^J^^},^' S?^°SJ'f^ 
streneth  than  in  that  old  song  we  know  so  well.  Yield  Not  to 
TemnUtion  I  am  sure  that  the  Influence  of  that  song  has  kept 
man?  a  man  on  the  beaten  path  when  his  step  faltered,  and  he 

was  undecided.  „„,^o 

As  a  boy  I  learned  to  sing  How  Firm  a  Foundation^  Tlie  words 
have  always  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  me.  I  hold  a  deep  and 
abidinK  faith  In  the  firmness  of  the  foundation  of  true  religion. 
Ivery  song  of  praise  Is  a  song  of  praise  to  God.  The  poet  may 
sig  a  song  to  the  beauty  of  a  flower,  yet  the  flower  is  a  work  of 
Sod.  and  the  song  is  a  hymn  of  praise.  In  these  days  when  the 
world  is  full  of  strange  theories  and  the  minds  of  men  are  In  a 
turmoil,  there  Is  always  a  deep  satisfaction  ^omesto  me  when  I 
Join  a  group  of  men  and  women  met  to  worship  God  and  sing  His 

^"riTlnfluence  of  the  Sunday  school  and  church  has  bwn  with 
me  all  my  life,  and  I  owe  It  much.  As  an  Immigrant  boy  I  went 
S.  work  In  the  steel  mills  at  the  age  of  9.  I  had  ^Itt  e  or  no 
chance  for  an  academic  education.  Most  of  my  education  was 
ealni  hi  the  church  and  Sunday  school.  It  Is  niy  firm  convlc- 
fronThaTbTck^ound  makes  a  man's  destiny,  and  that  background 
s  ormJ^  in  th^  days  of  his  youth.  The  boy  who  begins  life  wUh 
a  eood  strong,  moral  background,  who  Is  well  founded  In  his  be- 
fiefln  the  Bib  e,  starts  without  a  handicap.  He  Is  sure  of  suocees. 
imerica  fs  and  has  always  been  the  land  o' .  "li^^^L,^,'!^^""^ 
It  16  also  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  religious  freedom  and 
orirtuSy  go  hard  In  hand^  This  country  offers  a  better  chance 
?J a.?ySmh  of  today  than  It  ever  has  before,  a  better  chance  than 

"S  L^U?5VpHvllS"a^d  n  pleasure  for  mc  to  come  her.  and 
RT^ak  to  th^  who  believe  In  God.  In  the  church  and  In  the 
^ndav  schcS^  Let  men  say  or  think  what  they  will  to  the  con- 
fra??  reSSS  IS  the  deepest  reality  In  the  soul  of  rnan^  Down 
thr7ueh  he  °ges  rehgion  has,  time  after  time^  changed  the  whole 
po  S.  e(^nomlc.  and  social  structure  of  the  world ^  Its^nflu- 
ence  has  brought  men  and  women  out  of  the  ^f^P*^,  °i  °°f 'iyj^ 
*nd  raised  them  to  the  heights  of  fame.  Art  and  literature  nave 
J^n^iS^red  bv  its  teachings.  It  has  exalted  great  nations  and 
S??wn  d^S  nllcrs  swSllen  with  pride.  It  has  stirred  peoples  to 
ov«-t!lrn  despots  and  to  establish  democracy.    It  has  lilted  man- 


kind  far  on  the  road  toward  ultimate  P^^^e  and  happinea.  Por 
no  man  who  falls  to  acknowledge  faith  In  God.  f«^th  in  Ws  fellow 
man,  and  faith  In  himself,  can  find  the  true  road  to  peace  and 

^^^Ee^'Sth  that  lives  today  will  never  die.  The  ojd-fashloned 
religion,  with  Its  real  belief  In  God,  Is  stronger  today  than  e%er  In 
Its  history.  Thoee  who  would  try  to  tear  "down,  may  well  he- 
ware,  for\^ln  the  words  of  the  Scriptures:  "Be  not  deceived.  God 
Is  not  mocked." 
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ADDRESS  BY  MISS  CONSUELO  NORTHROP 


Mr  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  'inserted  in  the  Record  an  address  by  a  disUnguished 
woman  of  Vermont,  Miss  Consuelo  Northrop,  former  senator 
from  Chittenden  County  to  our  General  Assembly  of  Ver- 
mont former  State's  attorney,  and  at  present  a  member 
of  the  National  Republican  Committee  for  Vermont.  The 
address  is  entitled  "The  Federal  Government's  Encroach- 
ment upon  the  States,"  and  was  delivered  on  July  20,  1939. 
at  Hanover.  N.  H..  at  a  conference  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Braman  Fund  Committee  for  Defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution. J  ♦  w« 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasant  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  for  a  short  time 
this  evening  the  questTon  of  Federal  encroachments  upon  the  Stat^^ 
I  am  onl  of  those  Vermonters  whom  Dorothy  Canfleld  Fisher 
aflectSnaSy  and  aptly  refers  to  as  "hermetlcaUy  sealed  Yankee.^ 
^  vou  know  Vermont  for  14  years  carried  on  as  an  Independent 
^pubSc  SSthrNTrth  American  Continent.  This  important  p^ 
of  our  history  still  burns  today  In  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
^ormnate  enoueh  to  live  In  the  Green  Mountains.  We  always  have 
deSircJeiS^ow  independence,  and  we  crave  the  opportunity 

"^InherlTlng  TAave  an  Independent  spirit  from  my  ance.to« 
whShllped  Clear  the  forests  of  the  New  Hampshire  gr^ts  along 
Lake  Champlain  you  may  expect  to  hear  only  the  States  side  of 
JS^conSversfal  subject  However,  such  a  great  question  must 
S  fought  out  and  thought  out  Intelligently  from  every  angle  by 
everyone  within  all  parties  In  order  that  we  may  benefit  by  the 
rieliberate  Will  of  the  people. 

James  Bryce  tells  us  that  at  an  early  New  England  church  con- 
ventSn  a  proposal  was  made  to  adopt  for  a  common  prayer  O  Lord 
hie<r<-  OUT  Nation  "  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  today,  this  was 
?St?7t^cau2'  It  carrYld  with  It  too  great  an  Implication  of 
StTonal  c^Sciousness  As  a  consequence,  the  convention  instead 
aSpted  the^raye?%  Lord,  bless  these  United  States."  Having 
fin  mi  ml  the  strueeles  of  those  who  came  to  and  lived  along  the 
S^Sit^?  seabo^  dmlng  the  Revolution  and  the  days  which  f o  - 
foweS.  peSa^  we  can  understand  the  motivating  spirit  of  this 

''°We  reS  how  those  who  labored  over  the  Constitution  from  May 
to  Sentember  In  1787  wondered  if  the  States  would  consider  the 
SnstKon  went  far  enough  tn  safeguarding  their  sovereign 
rShts  It  was  the  firm  determination  of  the  patriotic  men  who 
hfd  a  hand  In  the  birth  of  this  Nation  that  the  legislative.  Judicial 
and  executive  branches  of  the  National  Government  should  not 
Surp  their  Individual  freedom  and  the  liberties  of  the  separate 

Thus  m  order  not  to  leave  so  Important  a  principle  to  chance 
or  construction,  there  was  written  Into  the  Const itut ion  the  tenth 
amendment  which  reads:  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
Un'tSd  States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
Stated  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people" 
ft  wi,  largelfby  this  constitutional  provision  that  the  Nation's 
founders  wught  to  fortify  the  people  against  encroachment  by 
any  msilJnt,  Congress,  or  officer  of  the  National  Government 
??haVwell  been  said  that  "the  framers  of  the  Const  tutlcn  knew 
that  neither  legislators  nor  executive  offlciaU  are  good  Judges  of  the 
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extent  to  trtilch  thctr  own  powers  should  go"  Tl  has  been  the 
Interpretation  of  this  provision  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  has 
for  the  most  part  detennUied  the  rlghU  of  the  States  over  a 
period  of  150  years. 

If  Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Jtodlson  today  were  to  discuss 
the  transitions  effected  by  the  passage  of  years,  the  latter  would 
-be  compelled  to  admit,  undoubtedly  as  much  as  he  would  dislike 
to  do  so.  that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  ceased  its  constant 
gain  of  power  since  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution.  This  is  due 
to  many  causes,  a  few  of  which  are  here  suggested. 
-Every  means  of  communication,  rapid  transportation,  telegraph. 
and  radio  have  helped  to  obliterate  State  lines,  with  an  attendant 
loffl  "pi  State  Importance.  Then.  too.  the  World  War  brought 
^jkteOtit  the  centralization  of  power  at  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  before  the  States  had  even  regained  a  partial 
balance  of  their  sovereignty  after  the  war  that  the  depression 
followed  to  again  concentrate  in  Washington  vast  power,  the 
t fleets  of  which  are  incalculable.  In  addincn  to  the  war  and  the 
depression  there  have  developed  tendencies  which  have  directly 
or  otherwise  increased  the  mounting  power  and  influence  of  the 
Central  Government.  For  instance,  are  not  our  State  legislators 
prone  to  yield  their  prerogatives  to  a  point  where  they  sanction 
measures  sponsored  by  the  heads  of  State  departments  and  execu- 
tives? Hasn't  power  been  siphoned  away  from  the  States  by  the 
multiplicity  of  boards  and  bureaus  which  though  located  largely 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  make  their  presence  felt  in  every  city 
and  township  in  the  country?  As  our  people  have  come  to  look 
to  the  national  and  not  their  State  capital  for  employment,  food. 
and  clothing,  is  it  not  natural  that  the  States  thereby  lose  their 
importance  in  the  minds  of  the  possible  beneficiaries?  Is  It  not  a 
fact  that  more  and  more  importance  has  been  placed  upon  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  at  the  same  time  discounting  the  conse- 
quences of  the  conduct  of  the  administration?  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  much  national  legislation  of  recent  years  has  extended  Fed- 
eral influence  into  the  lives  of  every  American  citizen? 

President  Roosevelt  on  July  16.  1929.  In  an  addr»»ss  before  the 
Conference  of  Governors  at  New  London.  Conn.,  stated.  "But  there 
Is  a  tendency,  and.  to  my  mind,  a  dangerous  tendency,  on  the  part 
of  our  National  Government  to  encrcach.  on  one  excuse  or  another, 
more  and  more  upon  State  supremacy."  And  yet  since  March  1933 
we  have  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A..  A.  A.  A.,  Securities 
Act.  Banking  Act.  Sugar  Control  Act.  Securities  and  Exchange  Act. 
Communications  Control  Act.  Railroad  Labor  Act.  Tin-Plate  Export 
Act.  Ccnnally  Oil  Control  Act.  Guffey  Coal  Act.  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Social  Security  Act.  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act.  Munitions  Control  Act.  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  Maritime  Commission  Act.  Revenue  Act.  Federal  Alcohol 
Control  Act.  Walsh-Healey  Act.  Whccler-Lea  Art,  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  and  many  others.  Regardless  of 
any  other  effects  of  these  enactments,  have  they  not  necessarily 
tended  to  Increasingly  absorb  State  powers? 

Certainly  one  would  not  contend  that  the  rights  of  the  States 
have  been  violated  in  matters  concerning  which  the  States  them- 
selves are  powerless  to  act.  But  in  any  event.  Federal  extension. 
Involtmtarily  or  otherwise,  leaves  its  effect  on  the  States  as  a  result 
of  IncreaBed  national  power. 

May  I  ask  your  Indulgence  if.  In  attempting  to  point  out  some 
of  the  Insldiotis  dangers  of  Federal  encroachments  on  the  rights 
and  liberties  specifically  reserved  by  the  States  under  the  Con- 
Ftitution.  I  use  as  an  example  a  situation  occurring  in  Vermont 
because  of  the  prominence  given  to  it  in  New  England  and  eise- 

lere? 

I  refer  to  my  own  State  because  I  am  closely  familiar  with  Its 
political,  economic,  and  social  history,  as  well  as  with  its  well-known 
State  policies.  Vermont,  as  you  doubtless  know,  has  a  recognized 
reputation  among  the  States  for  Intellectual  honesty  and  stability 
coupled  with  a  consistent  attitude  on  matters  relating  to  consti- 
tutional authority  which  is  deeply  planted  in  the  very  hearts  of 
its  people.  A  critical  review  covering  a  period  of  over  150  years  of 
the  hlstCM7  of  Vermont,  the  first  State  admitted  to  the  Federal 
Union,  gives  striking  evidence  of  its  adherence  to  orderly  process 
under  the  law  and  a  deep  reverence  to  the  Constitution. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  its  leaders,  whether  State  or 
Federal,  have  always  been  found  deeply  appreciative  and  alert  to  the 
trusts  Imposed  upon  them  under  Federal  and  State  constitutional 
law. 

Vermont  haa  never  3rlelded  to  the  assaults  and  temptations  of 
oppKjrtvinlty  parading  under  the  cloak  of  New  Dealism.  or  through 
the  devious  paths  of  private  grief.  Rather  It  has  stcod  like  a  Rock 
of  Ages,  unmoved  from  its  faith  of  constitutional  requirements  and 
civic  duty.  In  this  respect  the  policy  of  Vermont  as  a  Sta^e  keenly 
aware  and  Jealous  of  its  sovereignty  might  perhaps  be  expressed  as 
a  desire  for  sympathetic  cooperation  and  helpfulness  with  its  sister 
States  within  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  is.  and  as  Vermonters  see  it.  must  always  remain  the  very 
four.dations  for  the  Justification  and  coutmuance  of  the  Federal 
Union. 

A  single  instance  will  serve  to  Illustrate  what  I  mean.  viz.  In  1936 
New  England  was  again  visited  with  a  terrific  flood  that  ravaged  the 
entire  Connecticut  River  Valley,  and  while  Vermont  did  not  suffer 
nearly  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  previcii?  Coed  of  1927.  yet  the  waters 
that  did  such  damage  in  cities  like  Hartford.  Springfield,  etc..  came 
chiefly  from  Vermont  watersheds.  It  was  immediately  obvious  that 
any  satisfactory  plan  for  flood  control  would  Involve  interstate  and 
Federal  action. 


Accordingly,  the  Governors  of  Vermont.  Connecticut.  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Massachusetts,  representing  the  affected  States,  and  the 
Army  engineers,  representing  Federal  authority,  met  and  worked 
out  a  suitable  plan  which  would  avoid  a  repetition  of  these  occur- 
rences and  which  would  require  among  other  things  the  construc- 
tion of  a  detention  dam  In  Vermont  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ompompanoosuc  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Union  Village. 

The  purpose  of  a  detention  dam.  as  distinguished  from  a  dam 
constructed  for  power  purposes,  is  to  hold  back  or  detain  flood- 
waters  In  times  of  great  flood,  outlets  or  spillways  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  these  floodwaters  may  be  gradually  released  Into  the 
main  outlet  rivers  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  danger  and  thus 
gradually  reduce  the  flood  heights  which  would  otherwise  neces- 
sarily occur. 

To  function  successfully  the  reservoir  of  a  detention  dam  must 
ordinarily  remain  empty  and  only  come  into  use  to  collect  the 
excess  waters  during  the  flood-stage  period;  whereas  a  dam  con- 
structed for  power  purposes  must  remain  practically  full  at  all 
times  if  power  is  to  be  provided. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  this  respect  a  detention  dam 
differs  essentially  from  a  dam  constructed  for  power  purposes  be- 
cause In  the  latter  Instance  the  reservoir  behind  the  dam  remains 
practically  full  at  all  times,  depending  upon  the  natural  flow  of 
the  stream.  Or.  in  other  words,  dams  constructed  as  a  part  of  a 
flood-control  plan  are  raiely  suitable  for  power  purposes,  and  then 
only  as  an  auxiliary. 

Vermont  was  willing,  as  always,  to  cooperate  with  its  sister 
States  as  weU  as  the  Federal  Government  in  a  plan  for  flood  con- 
trol, but  It  was  not  willing  to  surrender  control  of  the  State's 
water  resoiu-ces.  and  particularly  so  as  it  was  unnecessary  and  con- 
trary to  State  law.  a  fact  well  known  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Federal  authority  In  Washington,  however,  ruled  that  the  State 
must  surrender  such  water  rights  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Federal  Power  Commis-sion  was  necessary  as  the 
price  of  fiood  control.  They  Insisted  that  as  a  condition  of  Federal 
aid  that  a  State  give  up  to  Federal  authority  as  determined  by 
them  the  right  and  title  to  all  lands  which  they  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  They  ruled  that  this  must  be  done,  not- 
withstanding any  restrictions,  limitations,  or  requirements  of  prior 
consent  provided  by  any  other  act. 

Governor  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  very  properly  objected.  He  pointed 
out  Vermont  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  arbitrarily  acquire  land  within  the  State  without  its  con- 
sent and  also  that  by  acceding  to  such  requirements  he  would  be 
acting  contrary  to  the  expressed  mandate  of  Vermont  and  Its 
people.  The  State  could  not  surrender  Its  birthright  and  par- 
ticularly so  as  the  contemplated  possibility  which  was  unnecessary 
and  uncalled  for  and  the  Governors  of  other  States  supported  him 
In  his  View. 

It  was  early  In  January  when  Governor  Aiken  learned  that  the 
War  Department  declined  to  approve  the  Union  Village  agreement. 
Immediately  thereafter  the  Vermont  General  Assembly  petitioned 
Congress  to  cause  the  contract  to  be  signed,  to  repeal  the  Barkley 
amendment  of  June  1938.  and  appropriated  $67,500  to  carry  the 
matter  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  However,  no  word 
has  come  from  Washington  since  the  first  of  the  year  and  nothing 
has  been  done  at  Union  Village.  It  has  been  said  that  Vermonters 
prefer  floods  to  reservoirs.  That  is  certainly  true  If  In  the  acqui- 
sition of  Federal  reservoirs  we  are  compelled  to  stirrender  any  of 
our  sovereign  rights. 

James  Beck  once  said.  "The  Supreme  Court  Is  not  only  a  court 
of  Justice  but  in  a  qualified  sense  a  continuous  constitutional  con- 
vention." As  it  is  the  Judicial  branch  which  determines  what 
constitutes  violations  of  States  Rights,  we  must  take  note  that 
here  again  the  States  have  waged  a  losing  battle  for  supremacy. 
The  records  indicate  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  but  26  congressional  acts  had  met  with  reversal  at  the 
hands  of  the  Supreme  Court;  about  40  since  that  tlmp.  Before 
1870.  approximately  20  cases  were  reversed  but  In  the  last  70  years, 
in  the  vicinity  of  20  times  that  number  have  been  disallowed. 
Some  of  the  later  ones  wherein  the  rights  of  the  States  have  been 
upheld  are.  United  States  v.  Constantine:  Hopkins  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  v.  Clcary:  United  States  v.  Butler:  Carter  v.  Carter 
Coal  Co.:  and  A-^hton  v.  Cameron  County  Water  Improvement 
District.  (These  may  be  found  in  vols.  296,  7,  and  8  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  whenever  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  against  the  States  that  no  State  rights  have  been 
violated  in  the  matter  litigated  because  the  Court's  decision  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  law. 

The  reciprocal -trade  agreements  of  which  we  have  heard  much 
have  in  many  sections  of  the  country  tended  to  break  the  economic 
independence  of  the  States.  Many  illustrations  of  this  truth  can 
readily  be  cited.  For  one  instance,  during  the  early  months  of 
1939.  when  New  England  texUle  mills  were  being  dismantled, 
there  was  imported  into  this  country  4.368.000  yards  of  cloth. 
This  production  would  have  given  work  to  American  employees 
in  20  woolen  mills  for  a  period  of  4  months. 

Tcday.  the  Federal  Government  is  pouring  billions  of  dollars  in 
various  forms  into  the  States  in  the  name  of  relief.  "Hie  people 
of  the  States  blandly  overlook  the  paramount  fact,  namely,  that 
this  money  is  their  money  collected  from  them  in  taxes  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Where  else  does  it  come  from?  The  States 
in  turn  tax  and  lax  In  order  to  carry  on  their  own  governmental 
functions.  They  tax  their  industries  in  many  cases  out  of  busi- 
ness and  thus  reduce  future  sources  of  revenue. 
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Speaking  of  taxation  of  business,  a  study  recently  made  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Investors  revealed  that  the  stockholders 
of  163  leading  American  corporations  received  an  average  dividend 
of  »133.  whUe  the  taxes  paid  equaled  $2.73  on  each  of  Uie  com- 
mon shares  owned  by  investors.  The  combined  earnings  of  the 
163  corporations,  before  providing  for  taxes,  amounted  to  92.bbb.- 
192.399 of    this    the    tax    collectors    took    $1,643,466,(91.    or    bi.o 

^SJ^States  m  some  cases  In  their  need  for  funds  pursue  the 
unfortunate  practice  of  taxing,  under  one  gviise  or  another,  busi- 
ne'ises  of  other  States  whenever  opportunities  occur,  and  this  in  no 
sense  makes  for  good  feeling.  With  diminishing  sources  of  revenue 
the  States  are  weakened  in  their  efforts  to  run  their  ovim  affairs. 
In  consequence,  the  Federal  Government  continues  to  assist  them 
with  more  Federal  funds  extracted  from  the  States,  and  so  the 
vicious  circle  whirls  on  and  on  toward  breaking  the  backbone  ol 

State  Independence.  „  , .. 

Does  not  this  condition  furnish  another  reason.  If  one  Is  needed, 
why  Federal  squandering  of  our  funds  should  be  halted?  Whicn 
is  rnore  important— that  W.  P.  A.  music  projects  broadcast  through- 
out the  Nation  giving  the  administration  an  opportunity  to  adver- 
tise its  humanltarianlsm,  or  that  our  dual  system  of  govemrnent 
be  maintained?  To  be  sure,  the  W^  P  A.  Pro^^i™,  .^'^^^^^^ 
reached  Vermont  yesterday  from  the  Pacific  coast  would  have 
sounded  weU  enough  if  It  were  not  for  the  realization  that  we  are 
helping  pay  for  it  with  interest,  namely  in  a  sacrifice  of  security 
and^  rlountlng  debt^  which  must  be  collected  "^.^^^e^Xne  ,^th 
time  from  the  people  of  the  48  States.  Incidentally,  along  with 
the  music,  is  It  Pessary  for  us  to  finance  such  a  long  dissertation 
on  the  benefits  of  the  New  Deal?     It  Is  still  several  months  from 

^^Other  instances  of  invasion  could  be  cited  at  lengthy  ^ZJ'^^S^^ 
advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  its  people  in  times  of  need  Fed- 
eral authority  is  engaged  In  a  whlttling-down  process  never  at- 
tempted since  the  formation  of  the  American  Union,  and  ^t  Is 
particularly  tragic  when  It  is  being  done  with  public  funds  fur- 
S?shed  by  the  people  from  the  several  States.  It  is  a  ionnof 
Sicfatorship  which,  unless  effectively  stopped  by  an  aroused  ^^^^ 
rate,  will  so  weaken  States'  rights  that  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the 

""'[TlheJe'uansitoTv  days  when  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to- 
ward substitution  for  a  Change  in  our  social  fabric;  when  private 
enterprise  is  required  to  give  way  to  "some  concept  of  the  welfare 
of  th?  People  ^  a  whole/'  we  may  expect  changes  in  our  laws  to 
See?  the  tendencies  of  the  times.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
Uie  words  of  Justice  Brandels  were  fitting  it  Is  now^ namely,  the 
greatest  problem  before  the  American  people"  is  "the  problem  of 
?^Snclling  ov^  industrial  system  with  the  political  democracy  in 

"^The  whoJrpresent  situation  in  regard  to  State's  rights  is  well 
exD?ess?d  by  Senator  Vakdenberg  in  the  following  few  lines: 
"The  r^alntlnanc?  of  democracy  In  the  United  Stat^  requires 
tS  prServallon  of  legitimate  State's  rights.  This  country  Is  phys- 
IcLll?  tcM>  big.  Its  characteristics  are  too  complex  Its  sectional 
nroblrmVare  too  diverse,  its  people  are  traditionally  too  autono- 
moSTo  be  run  in  all  the  Intimacies  of  life  from  one  central  con- 
Sol  mnewi  must  frankly  concede  that  there  is  constantly  in- 
Seaslng  need  foV  Federal  Jurisdiction  in  constantly  multiplying 
StJretfte  perplexities,  the  great  fundamental  fact  remains  that 
we  ^t  and  must  have,  the  maximum  retention  of  self-gov- 
rrntTnt  in  SJaS  and  local  units  or  we  shall  finally  face  our  own 

^We^'kn^w^'that  the  control  of  crime  in  the  apprehension  of 
rrimlnals  U  a  Natfon-wlde  problem  which  presents  definite  inter- 
sX  aspe^its  VV^  know  the  Post  Office  Department  can  best  carry 
nrf^he  oro^ction  of  the  public  from  mail  frauds.  There  Is  no 
SSestion^Sthe  r^any  beneficial  results  of  the  work  of  the  national 
?c^  and  drug  law  administration,  control  of  lottery  rackets,  and 
rSSySther  problems  are  best  handled  by  the  National  Govern- 

""  James  Truslow  Adams,  in  speaking  of  the  necessary  separatlori 
nf  the  Dowers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  said  I  do 
?hlnk  thaTSanv  functions  may  have  to  be  added  to  the  Federal 
think  tnat  many  I u  ^pry  reason.  I  would  divest  it  of  every 

function  UdcS'noTha'ie'to  exercise  for  the  good  of  the  whole." 

To  the  National  Government  falls  the  coinage  of  money,  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs,  control  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  niany 
other  national  matters.  Therefore  the  States,  insofar  as  it  .s 
SKlible  should  carry  their  own  loads  and  certainly  In  the  field 
S^ducatlon.  workmen's  compensation,  and  various  other  human 
and  sc^al  relationships  they  should  endeavor  to  do  so  without 
the  hpaw  arm  of  Federal  direction. 

ChleflusSe  Chase  once  said:  "The  failure  of  the  States  to 
perform  their  functions  would  annihilate  the  National  Govern- 
ment  "  and  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
Slebratlon  of  Congress  last  March,  said:  "If  we  owe  to  the  wisdom 
Snd  restraint  of  the  fathers  a  system  of  Government  which  has 
thus  far  stood  the  test,  we  all  recognize  that  it  Is  only  by  wisdom 
and  restraint  in  our  own  day  we  can  make  that  system  iMt^ 

As  a  peorlP  we  may  at  times  be  impatient  with  the  plan  of 
Government  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  Interpreted  by 
our  jtidlciary.  but  before  we  allow  aggressions  by  arbitrary  power 
we  should  count  our  manifold  blessings  and  resolve  that  our 
heritage  of  a  representative  form  of  Government  shall  be  passed 
on  intact  to  future  generations. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER.  OP  FLORIDA 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interesting  address  delivered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at  The  Hague  last  year. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  President,  members  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  I  have 
no  ass'u-ance  whatsoever  that  I  have  the  capacity  to  add  anything 
to  the  discussion  already  presented  on  this,  the  most  important. 
I  believe,  of  all  the  subjects  we  have  discussed.  But  attached  as 
we  Americans  are  to  democratic  institutions  I  do  not  feel  it  would 
be  appropriate  that  the  discussion  should  end  without  our  evidenc- 
ing some  of  the  attachment  we  do  cherish  to  the  parhamentary 
process,  particularly  as  now  all  over  the  world  there  is  a  tendency 
to  bring  the  democratic  process  into  question,  and  some  even  scorn 
and  disdain  it. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  American  attitude  may  be  ex- 
pressed In  the  sentiment  that  was  uttered  by  one  of  our  Presidente. 
President  Lincoln,  who  said  that  parliaments  should  not  only  be 
of  the  people  and  for  the  people  but  by  the  people;  and  so  the 
essential  problem  presented  to  the  people  of  each  nation  is  how 
thev  may  attain  effective  government  and  how  at  the  same  time 
they  may  preserve  the  right  of  self-goverrunent.  The  people  every- 
where have  the  right  of  good  government,  likewise  do  the  people, 
we  believe,  have  the  inalienable  right  of  self-government.  The 
problem  is.  then,  how  self-government  or  democratic  government 
may  be  efficient  government  or  good  government — because  no  peo- 
ple I  take  it.  demand  more  than  good  government,  even  good  gov- 
eriiment  that  may  have  been  chosen  by  direction  of  particular 
people. 

The  reason  why  representative  government  has  most  often  fallen 
into  coUap<^e  is.  I  believe,  because  It  has  been  inefnclent  govern- 
ment It  has  not  been  mobile  enough,  it  haa  not  quickly  enough 
marshaled  the  national  power.  All  of  us  have  the  disposition 
sometimes  to  go  further  than  we  do,  but  the  danger  of  the  authori- 
tative view,  we  take  it.  is  that  you  may  precipitately  gain  some- 
thing good  but  the  momentum  may  take  you  to  an  unintended 
end  So  President  Uncoln  said  whUe  the  people  were  not  always 
the  wisest  depository  of  power,  they  were  in  the  long  run  the 
safest  We  believe  it  Is  ersentlal  and  vital  that  democratic  proc- 
esses must  adapt  themselves  to  the  demand.s  and  the  complexities 
of  this  day,  and  hence  it  is  partictilarly  appropriate  that  we  should 
not  only  have  meetings  like  those  of  the  Interpartliamentary 
Union  but  that  we  should  examine  the  eOciency  of  the  parlia- 
mentary process  and  see  how  it  may  be  Improved. 

I  'suppose  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  technique  of  the 
American  system.  You  know,  of  course,  we  have  a  wrritten  Con- 
st Hutlon  That  Constitution  achieves  three  fundamental  purposes. 
The  first  is  it  defines  the  inalienable  and  Indestructible  liberties 
of  the  individual  citizens,  the  right  of  free  speech,  freedom  ol 
the  press  free  assembly,  and  immvinity  against  prosecution  in  the 
courts  by  the  Government  except  by  indictment  by  grand  Jury, 
and  the  assurance  of  trial  In  the  area  in  which  the  crime  may 
be  committed:  also  freedom  from  having  soldiers  quartered  in 
vour  home  and  from  having  your  possessions  searched  by  officials 
of  the  Government,  and  the  like.  So  first  you  have  defined  the 
liberties  and  privUeges  of  the  individual  citizen.  The  second  one 
is  the  division  of  powers  between  or  among  the  executive  and  the 
leKi-^lative  and  the  Judicial  branches  of  the  Government,  and  then 
the  third  is  the  definition  of  the  power  which  may  be  exercised 
bv  each  of  those  three  governmental  divisions.  Now.  the  President, 
as  you  know  executes  the  law  and  may  make  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  the  Congref^.s  but  has  no  power  to  Initiate  legis- 
lation unless  Congress  adopt  his  recommendations.  The  Presi- 
dent of  course,  has  the  duty  to  enforce  laws  made  by  the  Con- 
eress  and  appoint  the  officials  of  the  Goverrunent.  which  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  President  has 
the   authority  to  conduct  the   International   negotiations  of   the 

Congress  Is  divided  Into  two  Houses,  the  lower  with  435  and  the 
Senate  with  96  Members,  two  from  each  State.  AU  of  the  powers 
«ercised  by  the  House  may  be  exercised  by  the  Senate  with  one 
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cxcrptlon  We  think  It  an  important  contribution  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  that  treaties  before  they  are  ratified  are  brought  into 
public  scrutiny  and  come  before  the  public  knowledge  so  that 
the  people  are  informed  not  only  about  their  local  legislation  but 
about  their  International  obligations  and  duties  undertaken  by 
th'Mr  Government. 

And  then  there  is  a  third  P'-ction  of  the  Constitution  in  which 
each  of  the  bodies  has  a  definition  of  its  powers,  the  legislature 
to  make  the  law.  and  the  courts  to  interpret  the  law,  and  the 
executive  to  enforce  it.  You  will  observe  that  the  parliamentary 
definition  mentioned  in  the  report  is  exclusively  vested  iri  the 
legislative  part  of  the  Government,  and  that  obtains  as  well  for 
the  Individual  Representative  or  Member  of  the  Senate,  whether  a 
member  of  the  Government  party  or  the  opposition  party,  you  have 
the  same  right  to  introduce  legislation. 

The  parliamentary  procedure  is  an  important  point  to  empha- 
size bfcause  it  is  there  we  are  likely  to  develop  the  greatest 
democratic  efficiency.  We  have  various  committees,  judicial 
finance,  taxation,  and  the  various  other  subjects  within  the 
Bcrp«>  of  our  legislative  power.  These  are  continuing  committees, 
and  Mem»>ers  remaining  in  Congress  a  long  time  remain  members 
of  the  committees  and  are  familiar  with  the  subjects;  and  these 
committees  have  their  own  experts,  the  advisers  and  counselors 
of  these  committees,  who  have  no  power  except  to  act  as  experts. 
In  addition,  each  of  the  bodies  has  what  we  call  a  legislative 
drafting  council,  a  committee  of  legal  experts  who  are  simply 
experts  hired  by  the  variotis  Houses  to  advise  about  the  form  of 
a  bl'l,  so  that  the  Individual  Member  has  expert  legal  knowledge 
available  to  him  in  drafting  a  bill 

Each  of  us  Representatives  and  Senators  has  an  office  in  his 
respective  building.  The  House  has  three  secretaries  and  two  large 
rooms,  and  in  the  Senate  we  have  three  rooms  and  five  secretaries, 
who  aid  us  in  drafting  bills  and  carrying  on  legislative  business 
more  efficiently,  and  we  have  documents  accessible  to  us.  One 
\hlni<  that  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  most  criticism  is  the  way  we 
haggle  and  delay  som*'times  in  the  consideration  of  matters  of 
legislation.  But  in  our  country  all  the  primary  examining  of  legis- 
lation is  done  by  the  committees,  and  when  a  committee  has 
cxfimined  a  bill  and  made  a  favorable  report,  generally  speaking, 
iTrvli^  there  are  differences  on  broad  matters  of  policy,  a  bill  takes 
a  course^on  the  floor  pretty  well  like  that  outlined  by  the  com- 
mittt^.  So  by  effective  use  of  the  committee  we  gain  in  time  and 
Irequently  save  useless  debate. 

I  have  covered  some  part  of  cur  parliamentary  procedure.  We 
have  no  hesitation  to  consult  outside  bodies,  but.  of  course,  none 
has  any  authority. 

The  subject  of  special  powers  is  a  difficult  one.  because  govern- 
meTit  nowadays  is  very  complex  and  to  rely  on  intricate  law  is 
rometimes  impracticable,  and  so  we  have  an  element  of  discretion. 
The  principle  we  try  to  follow  may  be  roughly  described  by  the 
•jkeleton  law"  referred  to  ni  the  report.  We  generally  lay  down 
the  general  principle  to  govern  ad.iiinlstrative  action,  allowing  the 
executive  to  fiU  in  the  detail,  but  our  courts  have  authority  to 
determine  whether  the  delegation  of  power  is  too  large,  whether  we 
have  abdicated  cur  congressional  and  legislative  duty  of  declaring 
the  law  in  understandable  terms.  You  may  remember  the  so-called 
chicken  case,  wherein  the  N.  R.  A.  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  our  Federal  Court  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  not  been 
specific  enough  and  had  left  too  much  to  administrative  discretion. 
You  may  permit  me  to  tell  you  a  Joke  you  may  or  may  not 
deem  appropriate  to  the  case  of  granting  too  much  power  to  the 
Executive.  That  may  be  somewhat  like  the  story  I  heard  about  a 
colored  preacher  who  was  preaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Devil. 
He  was  telling  his  people  that  the  Devil  was  tied.  "The  Devil."  he 
.said,  "am  tied.  We  have  done  got  the  Devil  tied;  but,"  he  said, 
-..'Brother  Jones,  the  Devil  ain't  tied  too  tight  to  get  you.  and  Sister 
Bniwn,  the  Devil  ain't  tied  too  tight  to  get  you.  and  Brother 
Robinson,  the  Devil  ain't  tied  too  tight  to  get  you."  And  a  little 
boy  ."^aid.  "He  might  as  well  be  loose!"     [Laughter.] 

The  last  point  is  the  control  of  the  constitutionality  of  laws  by 
the  courts.  We  of  course  know  you  regard  that  with  some  skep- 
tld'^m.  and  in  certain  directions  with  opposition.  Nevertheless. 
If  you  have  a  written  constitution,  as  our  Irish  friends  have  now 
as  "well  as  we,  you  miast  come  to  a  decision  whether  the  constitu- 
tional liberty  of  the  Individual  has  been  transgressed  by  the 
legislative  power.  It  Is  an  axiom  of  American  law  that  none  can  be 
a  judge  in  his  own  case.  If  an  individual  cannot  be  a  judge  in  his 
own  case,  can  a  legislative  body  be  a  Judge  of  a  case  in  which  there 
Is  a  question  of  the  use  of  its  own  power?  If  there  is  any  limit 
on  parliamentary  power,  then  surely  some  disinterested  party  must 
have  authority  to  say  whether  that  limit  has  l)een  passed,  and 
.  consequen^tly  that  party  should  be  one  steeped  in  the  tradition  of 
impartiality  to  pass  judgment  on  the  case  of  a  coordinated  body 
which  may  be  exceeding  its  own  power  and  authority.  So,  If  you 
ever  put  upon  the  individual  a  cloak  that  gives  him  immunity 
against  legislative  power,  there  must  be  somebody  to  see  that  that 
cloak  is  not  taken  away. 

You  will  observe  the  balance  of  the  three  powers  I  have  referred 
to.  It  does  not  mean  these  shall  be  exercised  so  indiv;dually  or 
unsympathetically  to  each  other  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
meiit  cannot  be  carried  on  effectively.  There  is  a  duty  on  the 
three  to  coop>erate  in  harmony,  but  by  scrutiny  of  the  affairs  of 
the  other  departments  you  do  have  a  check  on  any  tending  to 
exceed  its  own  department. 

We  have  our  trouble  with  that  system.  It  sometimes  makes  tis 
go  mere  slowly  than  we  wiiih  to  go.    But  when  you  think  of  the 


criticisms  directed  against  representative  assemblies  remember  the 
reverse  side,  remember  their  virtues  as  well.  I  know  of  nothing 
beside  the  divinity  beyond  the  stars  which  has  come  so  near  per- 
fection or  worked  to  the  greater  good.  Here  in  this  building  Is 
lepresented  the  parliamentary  sentiment  of  the  world  and  de- 
termination has  been  manifested  that  men  shall  insist  on  the 
right  of  self-government,  and  not  only  that  but  shall  so  school 
themselves  in  the  art  of  self-government  as  to  be  able  careftally 
to  fulfill  its  obli;?ations  and  give  good  government,  and  effective 
government,  to  the  people  of  their  nation.     (Applause! 


Production  of  Commercial  Cotton  in  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  MALONEY 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE  SERVICE 


Mr.  MALONEY.    Mr.,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement: 

Production   of   commercial   cotton    in    the   world 
[Compile<l  hy  the  New  Ynrk  (^)tton  Fxi-hanse  Service.     Fiirums  ilo  not  include 

hirne  amounts  cocsuined  in  liou.seiiol'is  in  Im'.ia,  China,  ami  .v>nie  other  produiin? 

rtiunlries.    Amerifau  cotton  in  running  bales.     Foreign  iu  etiuivaleni  47vi>oun<l 

bale.s| 


Country 


United  States. 


OtbtT  North  America: 

Mrxiio    

SalviwliT 

Nicaragua 

Haiti        

Puerto  Rico 

Hritish  West  Indies. 
Other  countriis 


Total  other  American  cjuntr 


South  .\mfrica: 

Colomliia 

Vrisczui'la. 

Fcuador 

IVni  

I'arapuay 

Brazil   

.\ri;i'ntina 

Other  countries. 


Total  South  America.. 

Europe: 

Spain 

Italy 

(Irfoce 

Yugoslav  i-i 

Bulparia 

Kuniania    

Othf  noun  tries 


1937  33 


IR.  412,000 


29S.IT00 
4.H11 
5.2W 

3.  H,'.2 
l.r,«y 


.334.  747 


193S-39 


11.800,000 


233.000 

6.  4<10 

3,UI0 

1\()00 

S2<5 

4, 12.i 

l.frfsS 


2i'iA.O30 


:l: 


12.914 

iiLrs 

14.:a'J 

S.si.7:W 

4.$.  .')1S 

.  (17.5.  tXK) 

237.  272 

7.j 


2.  778.  232 


Total  Europe. 


Asia; 

Kitsia .... 

Tiurkcy. 

Cyprus 

Syria,  Lt'banon 

IriK)    

I'l  rsia 

In<iia 

Crvlon 

Burma 

Siam  - 

French  Indo-China. 
I)utch  Eait  Indies.. 

Chrson 

Japan 

Manchuria 

China 


II. 
in. 
Kl. 

3. 
47. 

1. 


ono 

.■KK 
Ma 
174 
(KVJ 
ii78 
22 


12.000 

11.992 

1S..V23 

393.  746 

43,  oo;) 

,  S77. 1100 

299,  792 

75 


Z  e-VS,  123 


17ft.  3-29 


11.000 
4.3.  SI 5 
71.488 

4.910 
34.9f.9 

3.6<>7 
25 


lfi9. 874 


,700.000 

232.  IMH) 

3, 908 

25,  .s2>s 

17.  (MM 

inn,  (TOO 

,942.  (KM) 

312 

lOR.  OHO 

10. 800 

(t.lliiO 

ll.SiO 

212.  SH 

',H»4 

71,314 

^  400. 000 


3.800.000 

200.000 

2.  OU") 

25,  iHiO 

9.  S.')4 

If/;.  (100 

4,  3.X).  000 

200 

85.000 

5,100 

6,000 

11.500 

187.  ()«3 

995 

77.40fi 

1,500.000 


Total  Asia 11. 911, 504       10.42fi.138 


Africa: 

Eeypt  

Morocco   

French  West  Africa 

(iold  Coast-. 

ToRoiand 

Xici-rta 

Anglu-Egyptiac  Sudaa.. 


2,259.000 

2.V) 

21. 9l>s 

:•*} 

7.fl0 

2G.  13f> 

277,  («» 


1,600,000 

235 

22,000 

50 

".(XX) 

23.000 

270.000 
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Production  of  commercial  cotton  in  the  toorld — Continued 


Country 


Africa— Contl  cued. 

Eritrea 

Italian  Somaliland 

French  Eiiiat>rial  .Vfrica. 

Bbiifian  Cougo 

Ut;andA 

Kenya 

Tanganyika 

Aneola  

RhMesis.  Potith 

Kyasaland 

Porlupu'Sf  East  .^^friCT— 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Other  countries 


1937-33 


1,000 

;i.  000 

3«i.  S97 

179.  140 

351.464 

1.^  479 

48,  Mr> 

12,72U 

444 

in.  5.30 

37.000 

2,  ono 

434 


Total  Africa. 


Australia,  etc.: 

Austrialia 

Oiiitr  countries . 


Total  Australia 

Total  foreign  countries. 
Total  worlu. 


3. 201.. Wo 


1938-39 


1.000 

3.  (too 

37.  iXfJ 

198,  474 

251,046 

15.000 

44.351 

15.000 

4,V) 

11.720 

43,000 

2.000 

259 


2.  .M5, 185 


9,987 
50 


10.  a37 


18.  502,  404 


12, 050 
50 


12.  lOT 


16. 075.  464 


36,914,404       27,875,464 


Worlds  consumption  of  all  kinds 


Country 


1930-37 


1937-38 


United  States 

Great  Britain. 

Continent 

China. 

India 


Japan  and  Manchuria... 

Brazil 

Other  countries 


Total. 


7, 950. 000 
3. 0;i7. 000 
8, 427. 000 
2,768,000 
2,  46:*.  (»00 
4,  121).  U»X) 
699. 000 
1,225,000 


30,689,000 


5.  :4<!,  COO 
2. 6ZS.  000 
8, 9SS.  UW 
l,2:io.  ono 
2, 8(i7. 000 
3, 719,  nno 
813.  Ot« 
1,515.000 


1938-39 


27,  505, 000 


I  r.  800. 000 


»  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  estimate,  April  1939. 


Transportation  Facilities  in  the  Northwest 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  August  5  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  August  2), 

1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 


that  month.  $38000  In  March,  $49,000  In  AprU.  $83,000  In  May. 
and  $101,000  in  June.  „,„., 

At  present,  we  are  InTormed.  20  railroads  are  operating  approxi- 
mately 80  of  these  trains. 

At  the  outset  we  explained  that  this  Information  comes  from 
a  private  press  service  which  possibly  provides  it  lu  the  interesW 
of  the  streamline  equipment  manufacturers. 

Tlie  Po6t-Intelllgencer  is  not  interested  In  It  from  this  view- 
point We  are  Interested  In  seeing  that  this  region  obtains  a 
speedy  passenger  train  service  comparable  with  that  provided 
nearly    every   other   region    of    equal    importance    In    the    United 

We  have  pointed  out  to  the  railroads  that  under  pooled  opera- 
tion taking  advantage  of  the  shortest  mUeage  between  various 
points  the  three  transcontinental  railroads  have  It  within  their 
power'  to  cut  passenger  schedules  between  Chicago  and  .Paget 
Sound  drastically  with  present  standard  equipment.  We  believe 
better  service  Is  due  this  region  and  we  Intend  to  keep  the  subject 
alive  unlU  the  faster  trains  are  In  operation. 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  a  very  serious 
discrimination  exists  to  the  detriment  of  the  northern  tier 
of  States  west  of  Chicago  in  present  railroad  transporUtion 
faciUties.  The  following  editorial  describing  it  was  printed 
in  the  Seattle  Post-Int€lligencer  on  August  1.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Post-Intclligencer  cf  Augiist  1.  1939] 

STREAMLINED    TRAINS 

According  to  a  New  York  private  press  service,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  speaking  In  the  Interests  of  the  equipment  manu- 
facturers "every  lightweight,  streamlined,  high-speed  train  op- 
erating in  the  United  States  has  meant  additional  passenger  traffic 
and  substantial  earnings  for  the  railroad  placing  It  In  service." 

The  records  of  several  of  these  trains,  some  of  which  have 
been  referred  to  previously  in  the  Post-Intelligencer,  are  cited. 
The  Zephyrs  operating  between  Chicago  and  Denver,  showed  the 
hiehest  earnings  ratio  during  the  1938  fiscal  year,  with  a  gross 
revenue  of  $2,088,938  and  a  net  of  $1,568,831,  or  75.1  percent  of 

♦_V|P   ffTOSS 

The  streamlined  Hiawathas,  between  Chicago  and  the  Twlfl 
Cltle.-?,  made  almost  as  good  a  showing  with  net  earnings  74.1 
percent  of  the  gross,  at  the  rate  of  $3.22  per  traln-mile. 

The  cumulative  Increase  In  revenues  Is  evidenced  by  the  record 
of  the  El  Capitans,  which  went  Into  service  between  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles  In  February  1938.     They  produced  $8,000  In  revenues 


Comparative  Study  of  World   War  Veterans,   by 
State  of  Residence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  statistics,  although  gen- 
erally rather  boresome,  frequently  reveal  facts  not  otherwise 

apparent.  ^     ..  v. 

Contrary  to  impressions  falsely  insinuated  by  those  who 
have  seinsh  interests  to  serve,  less  than  10  percent  of  all  living 
World  War  veterans  receive  any  monthly  monetary  benefits 
from  the  United  States  Government  by  reason  of  suffering 
with  some  disability,  service-connected  or  non-service-con- 
nected. _^  ... 
Reference  to  the  chart  of  statistics  accompanying  this 
article  will  show  that  although  the  percentage  of  World 
War  veterans  in  each  State  who  receive  compensation,  pen- 
sion, and  retirement  payments  ranges  from  5.7  percent  in 
New  Jersey  to  26.06  percent  in  Arizona  'as  shown  in  the 
sixth  column  of  figures),  only  9.58  percent  of  all  Uving 
World  War  veterans  receive  any  regular  pension  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Grovemment. 

The  great  percentage  of  veterans  residing  in  Arizona  who 
receive  money  benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
each  month  is,  of  course,  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that 
tubercular  veterans  have  moved  into  that  State  in  great 
numbers.  This  is  also  true  of  New  Mexico,  where  22.02 
percent  of  all  World  War  veterans  in  the  State  receive 
regular  checks  from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Other  States,  such  as  Colorado.  Alabama,  California,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Ohio,  and 
Texas  are  definitely  shown  to  have  been  invaded  by  dis- 
abled veterans.  These  conclusions  become  apparent  by 
noting,  first,  the  higher  than  average  percentages  of  pen- 
sioned veterans  residing  in  such  States  (shown  in  the  sixth 
column  of  figiu-es).  second,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  all  veterans  in  the  country  who  now  live  in 
any  such  State  (shown  in  the  fourth  column  of  figures)  is 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  all  veterans  in  the  country 
who  enlisted  from  such  State  (shown  in  the  eighth  column 
of  figures),  and  third,  because  the  percentage  of  all  pen- 
sioned veterans  in  the  country  who  live  in  any  such  State 
(shown  in  the  second  column  of  figures)  is  higher  than  both 
the  other  percentages. 

Rather  confusing?  Back  up,  read  it  again  slowly  while 
you  refer  to  the  indicated  columns  in  the  chart  as  to  some 
one  State,  and  then  you  will  become  aware  of  the  many 
comparisons  possible. 

Now.  that  you  have  figured  that  out,  friend  reader,  many 
other  comparisons  will  occur  to  you,  without  the  necessity 
of  my  further  explaining  the  various  steps  to  take.  There- 
fore, the  rest  of  this  may  prove  to  be  superfluous,  althougli 
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Its  conclusions  may  save  you  the  time  of  doping  them  out 
yourself. 

By  noting  that  the  percentage  of  all  the  country's  vet- 
erans who  now  live  in  a  certain  State  (shown  in  the  fourth 
column  of  figures)  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  all  the 
Nation's  veterans  who  enlisted  from  that  State  (shown 
in  the  eighth  column  of  figures),  and  by  further  noting 
that  the  percentage  of  the  State's  population  consisting  of 
World  War  veterans  (shown  in  the  fifth  column  of  figures)  i 
is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  the  country's  total  popu- 
lation consisting  of  veterans.  3.29  percent  (shewn  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  fifth  coliunn),  we  must  inevitably  con- 
clude that  there  has  been  a  faster  migration  of  World 
War  veterans  than  of  other  citizens  into  such  States  as 
California,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia.  Flcrida.  Illinois, 
Maryland.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Oregon.  Washington, 
and  Wyoming. 

Such  concentrations  of  veterans  into  certain  States  are 
obviously  due  either  to  (1)  their  search  for  employment 
and  or  *2)   their  search  fcr  health. 

As  to  the  States  of  Illinois,  Maryland.  New  Jersey.  New 
York.  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  we  can  "dope  out"  that 
their  attraction  for  veterans  must  have  been  jobs.  This 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  observing  that  the  percentage 
of  all  of  the  Nation's  compensated  veterans  who  live  in  any 
such  State  <  shewn  in  the  second  column  of  figures)  is  much 
less  than  the  percentage  of  all  veterans  who  live  in  such 
State  t shown  in  the  fourth  column  of  figures)  and  some- 
what less  than  the  percentage  of  all  the  Nation's  World 
War  veterans  who  were  enrolled  from  such  State  (shown  in 
the  eighth  column  of  figures),  thus  showing  an  unusual  in- 
vasion of  able-bodied  veterans. 

As  to  the  States  of  California,  Colorado.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Florida,  and  Oregon,  we  must  infer  that  both  able- 
bc.died  and  disabled  veterans  have  "moved  in."  We  arrive 
at  this  inference  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  percentage 
of  all  Federally  aided  veterans  who  live  in  any  such  State — 
shown  in  the  second  column  of  figures — is  greater  than  the 
percentage  of  all  veterans  who  live  in  such  State — shown  in 
the  fourth  column  of  figures — and  still  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  all  veterans  who  came  from  such  State  into  World 
War  service. 

You  said  it.    A  seventh-inning  stretch  is  in  order  before 
"  proceeding. 

Now.  at  it  again,  you  may  observe  that  opposite  migrations 
of  able-bodied  and  disabled  veterans  into  and  out  of  a  State 
have  occurred. 

Disabled  veterans  have  moved  into  and  able-bodied  vet> 
erans  out  of  such  States  as  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Ohio,  Tennessee. 

The  reverse  movement,  disabled  veterans  "out"  and  able- 
bodied  veterans  "in."  has  occurred  in  such  States  as  Illinois, 
Michigan.  New  York,  and  Washington. 

Both  able-bodied  and  disabled  veterans  have  moved  into 
fuch  States  as  California.  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida.  Ohio.  Oregon,  and  Texas. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  able-bodied  and  disabled  veterans 
have  been  moving  out  of  such  States  as  Connecticut.  Dela- 
ware. Idaho.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Louisiana.  Maine.  Mis- 
souri. Montana.  Nebraska.  New  Hampshire.  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota.  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Utah.  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

True'  it  is,  that,  in  spite  of  this  outward  movement,  veter- 
ans have  not  moved  out  proportionately  as  much  as  have 
other  citizens  from  the  States  of  Idaho,  Indiana.  Iowa, 
Kansas.  Missouri.  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota, 
for  they  still  constitute  more  than  3.29  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  such  States.  This  could  be  accounted  for  also  by 
the  fact  that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  residents  of  such 
States  were  accepted  as  physically  fit  for  military  service 
than  was  the  case  for  many  other  States, 

Some  of  these  conclusions  might  have  to  be  amended  on 
the  basis  of  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  those  from  each  State  who  served  overseas  and 
who  incurred  wounds  and  disabilities  in  service. 


The  higher-than-average  percentage  of  compensated  vet- 
erans in  certain  States  can  be  shown  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  in  such  States  the  several  veteran 
organizations  have  long  maintained  efRcient  rehabilitation 
service  set-ups.  Long-sighted  legislatures  in  some  States 
have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  appropriations  to  veteran 
organizations  can  result  in  huge  dividend  returns  to  the 
State  in  the  form  of  additional  service  connections  and  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans  equitably  entitled  to  same. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  if  unemployable  disabled 
veterans  and  the  dependents  of  deceased  veterans,  not  now 
legally  eligible  for  any  pensons,  are  to  be  provided  for  by 
local  charitable  agencies,  or  by  State  public-assistance 
as^cncies,  with  50-50  matched  Federal  social-security  funds, 
then  the  load  of  so  providing  for  them  is  now.  and  in  the 
future  will  increasingly  become,  disproportionately  heavy  in 
some  States  as  compared  with  others. 

These  migrations  of  veterans  and  their  families  disclose 
the  utter  impracticability,  with  consequent  ineqiiities  and 
inequalities  which  will  follow,  unless  the  burden  of  caring 
for  unemployable  disabled  veterans,  and  the  dependents  of 
deceased  veterans,  is  shifted  from  local  communities  and 
States  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Com-paratii-e  study  of  World  War  veterans  by  State  of  residerxce^ 
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Al.ibama. 

8,305 
3.271 

H.0(V4 

2.13 

.S5 
2.07 

.19.386 
12.  .150 
Ut.  51s 

1.47 

.31 

1  25 

2.24 

2.88 
2.71 

1.3.82 
26.06 
1.1.84 

84.477 
12.  .1N2 
70.  496 

l.ffi 

Arizona. 

.27 

Arknnsas 

1.50 

f'alif'imia 

30.  49.') 

5.  M) 

6,  273 

7  91 
1.44 
1.37 

>  237.  62:« 
39. 326 

5(),!*46 

.1.90 

.98 

1,26 

4  18 
3.79 
3.16 

12  8:1 
14.14 
10.37 

162.719 
43,  421 
67, 746 

3.46 

Colorado . 

.92 

rmim'cticut 

1.44 

Dolawarv.  -  

394 

.10 

5,750 

.14 

2.41 

6.85 

9,255 

.20 

l)ij.trict  of  Cohim- 

liia    . . 

4,065 
.S,84« 
8,  4(^1 

1.0.1 
1.52 
2.1H 

>  32,  .196 

i  47,  216 
67,  hoO 

.81 
1.17 
1.69 

6.69 
3.21 
2  33 

12.47 
12  39 
12.  3?* 

27.6.11 

42.  318 

103,  785 

.."» 

Flori'la 

.90 

Cfporgia 

2.21 

j.laho 

1,310 

IS,  .V4*-. 

10,  37S 

,S.9fiS 

4.  7V2 

11, W.") 

.34 

4.81 
2.09 
1..15 
1  23 
3  09 

15,746 
293.  .1K6 
109. 0.M 
90.H.11 
65.  7R9 
73.0O>* 

.39 
7.29 
2.71 
2  26 
1  63 
1.81 

3  .13 
3  84 
3.36 
3.67 
3.49 
2.47 

8.32 
6.32 
9.  .12 
6.  .17 
7.21 
16.33 

22,  357 

32.1.  307 

13:1.645 

114.292 

81.721 

94.448 

.48 

lilinius        - 

6.92 

Indtuna       

2.  85 

liiua. 

2.43 

Kansas  

1,74 

Kenturky 

2.01 

l,<itii>iana 

.^.  <e< 

1,14 

63.142 

1.  .17 

3.00 

9:«< 

76. 727 

1.63 

Elaine  ._ . 

2,221 
.■i,l-23 

1.33 

24.  6S2 
.15,  4f<2 

.61 
1.3H 

3.09 
3.40 

900 
9  23 

3;$.  040 
62.  495 

.70 

Maryland 

1.33 

Ma.'isathusetta 

17,fi22 

4.57 

lo«'..  .1.34 

3.89 

3.68 

11.26 

199, 3»)4 

4  24 

Michican 

11.7f.3 

3  0.1 

116.12^ 

3.8S 

3  22 

7.  .13 

164,999 

3.  .11 

Stinnosot.'* 

11.  OW 

2.87 

97.2.15 

2  42 

3.83 

11  38 

11 9.  .360 

2.54 

^'■is<!is.•;lJ^pi 

P.O"*'. 

2  36 

42. 8Sit 

I  (>6 

1.67 

21  yi 

62.  607 

1  33 

Missouri 

12,974 

3.36 

)2h.6W> 

3.20 

3.54 

10  OH 

\K\.  172 

3.47 

Moiiuna 

2,  Ml 

.64-) 

2l.»>4t', 

..12 

3.91 

12.12 

40,160 

.86 

Nchri.<;ka 

3,013 

.78 

46.04S 

1  14 

3.34 

6..M 

57.329 

1.22 

Nevaila 

472 

.12 

3.794 

.09 

4.16 

12.44 

5.  4,17 

.12 

Ntw  HfUTii>shire.-. 

1,334 

.35 

14.130 

.3.1 

3.03 

9.44 

18, 9»11 

.40 

New  JiTvy 

7. 713 

2  00 

131,  34M 

3.36 

3.34 

5.70 

144.764 

3.08 

New  Mexico 

2,5»i8 

.67 

11,664 

.29 

2.75 

22.02 

14,361 

.31 

New  V.rk 

2H,»>M 

7.44 

440,  m> 

10.93 

3.49 

6.  .52 

494,020 

10.  52 

North  Carolina 

6.9.19 

l.SO 

73.374 

1.82 

2.31 

9.48 

86,898 

1.85 

North  Dakota 

1.P96 

.44 

IH,  .1,39 

.46 

2.72 

9.15 

27.591 

.59 

Ohio  

21,601 

5.  60 

210,  1(¥) 

5.  22 

3.16 

10.28 

24l,4.^3 

.1.  14 

OklahomA. 

S,36<1 

2.17 

77,868 

1.93 

3  24 

10.74 

90,  632 

4.3,  f:«> 

1.93 

<  'repon  

4,34.1 

1.13 

41,K17 

1  04 

4. 3X 

10  39 

.  93 

IVnnsvlvania 

24.  S44 

6.44 

29S.  s«1 

7.47 

3.09 

8.31 

361*  siv> 

7.  70 

Khcxle  Island. 

2.113 

.5.1 

2:1.  .178 

..19 

3.42 

8.96 

27.  8(^1 

..W 

?otith  Carnlina 

i.KV 

1.2f 

40.  4W 

1.00 

o  3n 

12.01 

6.3,300 

1.35 

fiouth  Dakota 

2,0M 

..M 

26. 0.39 

!6.1 

xri 

a  Of 

32,017 

.68 

Tennessee 

K,662 

2.2.S 

67.049 

1.67 

2.  .V 

12.  92 

90.  295 

1.  92 

Texas. 

17.2.'iS 

4.47 

174,  185 

4.33 

2!  99 

9  91 

192!  829 
21.  .VVI 

i.  10 

Itah  

1,39.' 

.36 

16.  .362 

.41 

.3.22 

a. 13 

.¥i 

Vrnnont 

1.23f 

.32 

9.4,36 

.23 

2.62 

13.10 

1.3,940 

.30 

Vireinia    

.S,68." 

1.47 

71.728 

1.78 

2.96 

7.93 

92.047 

1.96 

Wa-iihineUin  

R,2«.' 

1.36 

6.1.900 

1  64 

4  21 

7.9fl 

67,408 

1.44 

W  est  Virginia 

3,gfir 

1     1.03 

49.  7-9 

1.24 

2.87 

7.9f 

,18.268 

1.24 

Wisconsin 

9.7M 

2.,M 

100. 110 

2  49 

3  36 

9  77 

120,  976 
12.348 

2.  .18 

Wyoming 

1.022 

(       .28 

>  12.822 

^32 

&.W 

?;w 

.'X 

Total  T'nited 

Slates 

• 

385.656 

100.00 

4.026.480 

100.00 

3.29 

9.  .If 

'4.697,994 

100.00 

>  Ba.s«>1  on  number  of  adjusted  .service  certiflcatos  in  force  in  June  1936. 
» Kstimated  number  of  living  J'one  30,  1938,  exceeds  the  number  in  service  from 
these  States. 

Compile<l  by  Millard  W.  Rice,  legislative  representative.  Veterans  of  Foreign  WuB. 
Jul*-  30, 1839  •*-         -. 
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Additional  Facilities  for  the  Panama  Canal 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  supplemental 
statement  relative  to  employment  conditions  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  with  particular  reference  to  the  construction 
work  authorized  in  H.  R.  5129: 

The  employment  policy  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  has  been  con- 
trolled by  his  successors  as  required  by  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress,    Congress  has  been  kept  fully  infoi-med  as  to  this 
policy  which  has  been  evolved  from  long  experience  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  the  highly  specialized  organization 
which  has  been  established  for  operating,  maintaining,  and 
protecting  the  Canal  in  a  territory  removed  from  the  United 
States  and  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
in  the  Torrid  Zone.    While  there  is  no  adequate  reserve  of 
American  workmen  in  the  Canal  Zone  or  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  there  is  always  a  large  reserve  of  native  workers 
In  the  nearby  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon.     During   the 
early  days  of  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  it  was  found 
particularly  difficult  to  assemble  the  backbone  of  the  or- 
ganization required  for  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  not- 
withstanding  the  special   inducements  which  were  offered 
in  the  way  of  liberal  salaries,  free  quarters,  and  other  privi- 
leges, and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  construction 
period  that  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  skilled  person- 
nel ceased  to  be  a  major  problem.    It  was  never  possible  to 
secure  and  hold  employees  from  the  United  States  in  the 
lower-grade  occupations,  and  it  became  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  alien  labor,  including  Panamanians,  because 
the  duties  required  of  the  persons  in  these  lower-grade  posi- 
tions can  be  satisfactorily  performed  only  by  men  acclimated 
by  long  residence  in  the  Tropics. 

The  employment  policy  which  was  evolved  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  situation  gradually  developed  into  that  of  em- 
ploying United  States  citizens  in  the  administrative,  tech- 
nical, supervisory,  high-grade,  and  skilled-craft  positions, 
and  of  employing  aliens,  principally  ua Lives  of  the  Car- 
ibbean area,  as  laborers,  helpers,  and  in  other  positions  re- 
quiring little  manual  dexterity,  craft  skill,  or  scholastic 
knowledge.  This  policy  of  employing  native  workmen  in  the 
lower  paid  positions  is  in  line  with  the  general  practice  of 
private  employers  in  the  Tropics.  However,  private  Ameri- 
can employers  in  the  Tropics  and  elsewhere  abroad  do  not 
employ  as  great  a  proportion  of  United  States  citizens  as  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Panama  Railroad  Co.  do. 

The  displacement  of  the  native  tropical  workers  with 
employees  from  the  United  States  would  result  in  two 
classes  of  United  States  citizen  employees  in  the  Canal 
Zone:  One  class,  those  persons  now  employed  by  the  Canal 
and  railroad,  representing  the  highest  standards  of  United 
States  citizenship  and  above  the  average  of  United  Stales 
standards  of  Uving;  the  other  class,  the  one  which  would  be 
established  by  replacing  native  tropical  workers  with  em- 
ployees from  the  United  States,  would  necessarily  be  repre- 
sentative of  lower  standards.  The  latter  would  occupy  an 
anomalous  position  in  the  general  social  organization  of  the 
(Tropics  where  lower-grade  work  is  done  by  natives.  Fur- 
thermore, under  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  persons  from  the  temperate  climate  of  the  United 
States  generally  cannot  endure  hard  physical  labor  approxi- 
mating that  required  of  a  common  laborer.  They  could  not 
successfully  perform  the  duties  of  the  lower- grade  jobs  for 
extended  periods  and  would  not  be  expected  to  remain  use- 
ful employees  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Their  health 
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would  soon  be  broken,  and  this  would  be  hastened  by  lack 
of  vacations  in  the  Temperate  Zone  rendered  impossible  by 
their  economic  condition.  The  class  of  common  laborers 
who  would  be  attracted  to  this  work  under  the  conditions 
which  would  necessarily  exist  could  not  be  expected  to  suc- 
cessfully resist  the  debilitating  and  degenerating  effect  of 
the  social,  economic,  and  climatic  conditions  which  would 
affect  their  lives  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  not  an  organized  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  apply  only 
so  far  as  they  have  been  extended  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
in  fact  a  Government  reservation  which  was  acquired  and 
is  held  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  operat- 
ing, maintaininc.  and  protecting  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
only  persons  residing  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  those  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  the  Canal  enterprise. 
No  private  business  is  carried  on  in  the  Canal  Zone  except 
that  associated  with  the  operation  of  the  Canal. 

Almost  immediately  after  work  was  begun  on  the  Panama 
Canal  by  Americans  in   1904.   it  was  found  impossible  to 
recruit  a  sufficient  number  of  United  States  citizens  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  extensive  enterprise.    Consequently,  on 
December  8.  1904,  an  Executive  order  was  promulgated  by 
President  Roosevelt  providing  that  "the  requirements  as  to 
United  States  citizenship  may  be  waived  for  applicants  for 
positions  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  under  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  provided  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission."    The  exigencies  of  the  situation  made  neces- 
sary further  relaxations  of  the  rule  as  to  the  employment 
of  Americans,     On  February  8,  1908.  an  order  was  promul- 
gated by  Secretary  of  War  Taft  prescribing  that  only  Amer- 
ican citizens  should  be  employed  in  the  higher  paid  posi- 
tions,   except    where    Americans    were    not    available    for 
appointment.    The  order  provided,  however,  that  any  for- 
eigners  who   were   then   on   the   pay    rolls   would   not   be 
affected.    Later,  on  December  23,  1908.  the  order  of  Febru- 
ary 8.  1908,  was  amended  by  permitting  the  employment 
of    Panamanians    as    well    as    Americans    in    higher-grade 
positions.    In  the  Executive  order  of  February  2,  1914.  as 
amended,  prescribing  conditions  of  employment  for  the  per- 
manent force  for  the  operation  of  the  Canal,  the  foUowing 
rule  is  found: 

All  employees  who  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
$960  a  year,  or  40  cents  an  hour,  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  such  citizens  will  be  given 
preference  for  employment  in  all  grades.  Aliens  may  not  be  em- 
ployed in  such  grades  unless  (a)  they  have  occupied  similar  posi- 
tions during  the  construction  of  the  Canal  for  2  years  or  more,  or 
(b)  in  case  of  emergency,  in  which  latter  case  they  must  be  replaced 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  Republic  of  Panama  as  early  as 
practicable. 

In  a  later  Executive  order  dated  September  14,  1927,  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  authorized  to  increa.sc 
above  the  limit  of  $960  per  annum  the  pay  of  not  to  exceed 
100  alien  employees  who  by  long  and  efficient  service  had 
become  of  greater  value  to  the  Canal  organization  than  could 
be  adequately  compensated  by  the  limit  theretofore  estab- 
lished. The  Governor  was  authorized  on  August  7,  1929.  to 
increase  above  the  limit  of  $960  per  annum  the  pay  of  not  to 
exceed  12  alien  employees  in  the  positions  of  steward,  chef, 
baker,  and  head  waiter  in  the  employ  of  the  Hotel  Washington 
and  the  Hotel  Tivoli,  but  a  maximum  limit  of  $1,500  per 
annum  was  placed  on  the  pay  in  such  excepted  positions. 

Aliens  receiving  compensation  in  excess  of  $960  per  annimi 
number  245,  all  of  whom  have  been  employed  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  orders  referred  to  above.  The 
great  mass  of  the  alien  employees  are  receiving  rates  of  pay 
ranging  from  $22.50  to  $80  per  month,  with  an  average  of 
$55  per  month.  There  are  about  10.000  of  the.se  aUen  native 
workmen.  The  number  fluctuates  considerably  according  to 
the  labor  demand,  particularly  in  such  work  as  stevedoring, 
bunkering  vessels  with  coal,  repairs  to  vessels,  building  con- 
struction, and  municipal  work,  in  which  there  may  be 
variations  from  day  to  day  or  according  to  weather  condi- 
tions. One  of  the  reasons  for  the  employment  of  these 
native  workmen  which  form  the  mass  of  the  unskilled  and 
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semiskilled  laborers  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
sUint  reserve  of  such  labor  in  the  adjoining  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon,  thoroughly  acclimated  to  the  Tropics  and  paid 
at  the  general  level  of  compensation  for  such  labor  in  nearby 
countries. 

Approximately  13.000  persons  are  employed  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal  and  its  various  adjuncts.  Of  this  number 
about  3.400  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  others 
are  citizens  of  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Panama  and 
British  subjects  who  were  in  most  cases  recruited  in  nearby 
West  Indian  islands  during  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  or  their  descendants.  United  States  citizen  employees 
of  the  Canal  were  in  greater  part  engaged  in  the  United 
States  and  brought  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Comparatively  few 
of  them  were  hired  locally,  since  there  is  no  reserve  of  such 
workmen  on  the  Isthmus. 

Insofar  as  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  entry  of  persons  into  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
the  status  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  by  act  of  Congress  definitely 
made  that  of  a  foreign  country.  The  acquisition  of  citizen- 
ship by  naturalization  is  strictly  regulated  by  statute  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  no  provisions  in  these  statutes 
;>hereby  a  person  can  acquire  citizenship  by  naturalization 
as  a  result  of  residence  in  the  Canal  Zone.  A  person  does 
not  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  his 
birth  in  the  Canal  Zone  unless,  as  provided  by  law  in  such 
cases,  one  or  both  of  his  parents  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and.  therefore,  children  born  in  the  Canal  Zone  of 
alien  parents  do  not  acquire  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  these 
tropical  workmen  who  have  worked  and  resided  within  the 
Canal  Zone  for  periods  of  20  to  30  years  who  may  not  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States  because  the  naturalization 
laws  do  no  apply  in  the  Canal  Zone.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many,  If  not  most,  of  these  aliens  would  have  applied  for 
naturalization  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  do  so  while 
residing  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  those  who  were  born  there — 
and^  they  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  these  alien  em- 
ployees— would  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  if  the  laws 
relating  to  citizenship  applied  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

Many  of  these  people  were  brought  to  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  construction  work  on  the  Canal  when  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  Americans.  The  question  involved  is  a  very 
broad  one  tha^  we  could  not  pass  on  by  an  amendment  to 
bill  H.  R.  5129.  Many  of  these  people  were  brought  in 
there  when  the  turn-over  was  so  great  that  the  work  would 
not  have  been  completed  otherwise,  and  many  Americans 
could  not  have  stood  the  climate  and  the  disease  in  that 
country.  It  was  brought  out  this  year  before  our  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  chairman,  that  during  this  period  of  con- 
struction there  were  Americans  who  were  stricken  with 
yellow  fever,  tjTphoid,  malaria,  and  other  diseases.  These 
were  the  conditions  that  existed  there  at  that  time,  and 
these  men  were  brought  in  and  were  taken  from  their  homes 
in  the  other  islands.  They  cannot  be  dismissed  and  made 
charges  upon  the  Republic  of  Panama.  They  cannot  be  re- 
patriated back  home.  Some  of  them  have  been  born  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  These  are  broad,  practical  international  ques- 
tions that  must  be  dealt  with. 

About  2.500  of  these  tropical  employees  are  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  who.  as  a  matter  of  long-established 
diplomatic  policy,  are  accorded  special  preference  for  em- 
ployment in  the  Canal  service  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Executive  orders  of  December  23,  1908.  Febrviary  2,  1914, 
and  February  20.  1920.  If  these  Panamanians  were  to  be 
excluded  from  employment  by  the  Canal  enterprise,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  diplomatic  difficulties  would  follow: 

Since  the  United  States  citizen  employees  of  the  Canal 
enterprise  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  organization — men 
who  are  selected  for  their  special  fitness  and  who  set  the  tone 
and  pace  for  the  whole  organization — their  nimiber  has  re- 
mained fairly  constant  since  the  Canal  was  opened  in  1914. 
For  instance,  there  were  3.542  employees  from  the  United 
States  in  1916,  when  quite  a  numt)er  of  important  construc- 


tion projects  were  still  under  way,  and  3,429,  only  114  less, 
in  Fcbruai-y  1937,  when  only  a  small  amount  of  construction 
work  was  being  done.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  only 
10.449  aliens  on  the  pay  roll  in  February  1937,  as  against 
19,970  in  1916.  In  1911.  when  construction  operations  were 
at  their  height,  32,549  alien  workmen  were  employed.  This 
number  dropped  rapidly  each  year,  and  in  1921,  7  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  Canal,  only  8.168  "workmen  of  this  kind 
were  employed.  With  an  increase  of 'traffic  the  number  of 
these  workmen  increased  to  12,330  In  1929,  and  again  de- 
creased to  8.557  in  1933  at  the  depth  of  the  depression.  Even 
though  it  were  possible  to  employ  United  States  citizens  in  all 
positions  in  the  Canal  service,  the  great  fluctuation  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  from  month  to  month  and  from 
year  to  year,  resulting  from  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of 
Canal  traffic  and  other  operations,  would  create  unemploy- 
ment problems  of  very  great  magnitude,  as  there  is  no  chance 
on  the  Isthmus  for  the  employment  of  additional  United 
States  citizens  except  in  the  service  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Panama  Railroad  Co. 

The  fundamental  policy  of  employing  a  fairly  constant 
number  of  United  States  citizens  in  positions  requiring  a  rea- 
sonably high  degree  of  skill,  and  native  labor  in  the  lov.'er- 
grade  positions,  has  made  for  greater  flexibility  and  has  per- 
mitted the  Canal  to  meet  great  variations  in  the  volume  of 
business  at  the  Canal  with  only  slight  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel from  the  United  States.  When  Canal  operating  con- 
ditions make  it  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  work- 
men, the  neighboring  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  may  be 
drawn  upon  immediately  to  supply  the  additional  niunber  of 
needed  workmen.  Tills  would  not  be  possible  if  the  present 
policy  were  changed,  since  United  States  citizen  workmen 
must  ordinarily  be  recruited  in  the  United  States,  a  process 
which  requires  many  months  of  time.  To  illustrate  the 
working  of  the  existing  system — the  overhaul  of  the  locks  of 
the  Canal,  which  is  undertaken  every  other  year,  requires 
some  800  additional  workmen.  Of  this  number  about  150 
skilled  American  mechanics  are  required.  All  but  a  few  of 
them  have  to  be  recruited  in  the  United  States,  but  all  the 
other  workmen  are  quickly  obtained  locally.  Frequently  a 
considerable  amount  of  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining 
properly  qualified  mechanics  from  the  United  States,  and  if 
it  were  necessary  to  recruit  workmen  generally  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  increases  in  the  volume  of  traffic,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  serious  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing qualified  workmen  in  the  lower-grade  positions. 

The  problem  of  what  is  to  become  of  the  native  workers 
and  their  families  is  a  serious  one.  They  should  not  be  dis- 
charged and,  with  their  families,  thrown  into  the  Republic 
of  Panama  In  practically  destitute  circumstances.  They 
have  as  a  general  rule  served  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  faitiifully  and  loyally  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
The  compensation  paid  them  has  been  too  low  to  permit, 
save  In  exceptional  cases,  the  accumulation  of  savings. 
Many  of  these  employees  were  engaged  during  the  construc- 
tion period  at  rates  of  pay  as  low  as  10  cents  per  hour,  and 
in  1916  the  average  monthly  rate  of  pay  was  $31.92.  The 
average  rate  is  now  $55  per  month.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  discharge  of  the  native  workers  would  make  destitute 
about  50.000  persons.  Even  if  only  3.000  of  these  native 
workers  were  replaced,  about  15.000  persons  would  be  made 
destitute  and  thrown  into  the  Republic  of  Panama  without 
means  of  support.  Those  who  were  brought  to  the  Isthmus 
by  the  Panama  Canal  cannot  return  to  and  reestablish 
themselves  in  their  native  countries  from  which  they  have 
been  absent  for  such  a  long  time,  and  those  who  were  born 
in  the  Canal  Zone  have  no  place  to  which  they  could  go. 
To  eject  them  from  the  Canal  Zone  in  practically  destitute 
circumstances  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty.  Either  they 
or  their  fathers  were  brought  in  by  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
the  Canal  is  responsible  for  their  welfare. 

Should  the  United  States  enact  a  law  which  displaces 
from  the  Canal  and  railroad  large  numbers  of  the  aliens 
now  employed,  it  would  be  seriously  injurious  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  unless  at  the  same  time  all  surplus  West  Indiana 
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were,  by  the  Joint  action  of  Panama  and  the  United  States, 
repatriated  in  their  original  homes.  Even  this  action  would 
be  difficult  of  accomplishment  because  West  Indians  who 
may  have  been  bom  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  can  claim 
citizenship  therein  and.  therefore,  would  not  be  subject  to 
repatriation  and  might  remain  as  unemployed  in  the  Re- 
public. It  is  not  knowm  whether  the  countries  of  origin 
of  these  aliens  would  consent  to  receive  them  back  in  large 
numbers,  and  ngorous  protests  would  probably  be  received 
if  the  United  States  should  endeavor  to  repatriate  not  only 
those  who  were  born  in  such  foreign  countries  but  also  their 
numerous  children  and  children's  families.  There  appear 
to  be  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  wholesale  repatriation. 
Without  it,  Panama  would  be  saddled  with  a  condition  of 
well-nigh  chronic  unemployment,  as  it  would  be  years  before 
the  growth  of  work  around  the  cities  would  absorb  a  large 
force  or  before  the  unemployed  might  settle  on  land  in  the 
interior. 

In  actual  practice  all  but  a  negligible  number  of  the  native 
employees  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  have  gone  into  the  nearby 
cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  and  have  become  public  charges 
of  these  cities  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  This  condition 
has  been  the  cause  of  repeated  complaints.  It  is  contended 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  responsible 
for  their  presence  on  the  Isthmus  and  that  provision  should 
be  made  by  the  United  States  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing dependent  upon  the  limited  resources  of  the  cities  of 
Colon  and  Panama  after  they  have  outUved  their  usefulness 
as  employees  of  the  United  States  Government  on  the  Canal 
Zone.  There  is  undoubted  merit  in  this  contention.  The 
forcing  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  thousand  destitute  persons 
Into  the  Republic  of  Panama  would  undoubtedly  cause  diplo- 
matic difficulties,  would  violate  humane  principles,  and 
transgress  all  efforts  to  bring  about  good  will. 

Even  though  it  were  otherwise  expedient  to  depart  from 
the  existing  policy  of  employing  United  States  citizens  in  the 
higher-grade  positions  only  and  of  employing  workmen  avail- 
able locally  in  the  lower-grade  positions,  the  cost  of  such  a 
change  would  be  prohibitively  high. 

On  the  basis  of  replacing  all  aliens  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  United  States  citizens  and  assuming  that  the  compensation 
of  the  latter  would  be  based  on  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for 
Government  employees  in  the  United  States,  with  quarters 
and  educational  and  other  facilities  at  approximately  present 
standards  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  yearly  additional  cost  would 
be  only  slightly  less  than  $12,000,000.  or  $1,484  for  each  United 
States  citizen  added  to  the  organization.  A  carefully  pre- 
pared estimate  of  capital  costs  involved  in  replacing  ahens 
with  United  States  citizens  indicates  that  the  cost  of  erecting 
additional  living  quarters,  cost  of  municipal  work  in  laying 
out  new  town  sites,  and  so  forth,  cost  of  recruiting  new  em- 
ployees, cost  of  repatriating  aliens  to  be  replaced — assuming 
this  to  be  practicable — cost  of  new  school  buildings,  police  and 
fire  stations,  and  so  forth,  would  necessitate  a  capital  ex- 
penditure of  not  less  than  $35,000,000. 

The  replacement  of  more  than  3,200  aliens  by  United  States 
citizens  would  also  be  extremely  costly  and  would  seem  to  be 
uneconomical  and  unsound.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  in- 
volve an  initial  capital  expenditure  of  approximately  $23,- 
500,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  providing  additional  town -site 
areas,  quarters,  police  and  fire  protection,  school  facilities, 
costs  of  recruiting,  retirement,  difference  in  wage  standards, 
gratuity  leave,  and  40-hcur  workweek.  It  would  involve  an 
Increased  annual  cost  of  approximately  $5,350,000,  exclusive 
of  interest  on  the  capital  investment.  On  a  per  capita  basis 
the  initial  capital  expenditure  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $7,200.  and  the  additional  annual  cost  approximately 
$1,650  for  each  native  employee  replaced. 

A  fundamental  principle  in  the  administration  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  has  been  to  keep  it  on  a  completely  self-sustaining 
basis.  To  accomplisli  this  the  revenues  from  tolls  and  other 
sources  must  equal  all  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Canal,  including  proper  charges  for  depreciation,  and,  m 
addition,  provide  the  funds  required  by  the  Treasiuy  to  pay 


the  Interest  charge  on  funds  expended  In  the  construction 
of  the  Canal  and  now  invested  therein.  Unless  this  funda- 
mental principle  is  to  be  abandoned  and  the  burden  of  the 
extra  costs  placed  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  any 
change  in  the  existing  employment  policy  of  the  Canal  would 
necessarily  require  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  tolls  for  ships 
transiting  the  Canal  and  increased  charges  for  the  auxiliary 
services  rendered  to  ships.  Any  large  increase  in  toll  charges 
might  result  in  diverting  traffic  from  the  Canal  and  thus 
reducing  revenues  received. 

If  3.000  additional  employees  were  brought  In  from  the 
United  States  to  fill  the  lower-grade  jobs,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  receive  the  high  wages  generally  received 
by  the  other  United  States  citizens  who  now  hold  all  the 
responsible  positions.  This  would  result  in  a  large  increase 
in  the  turn-over,  with  increased  costs  and  decreased  effi- 
ciency. The  rates  of  wages  received  for  comparable  work  in 
the  United  States  would  necessarily  be  used  as  a  basis  in 
determining  the  compensation  to  be  paid  in  the  Canal  Zone 
to  United  States  citizens.  Even  if  they  were  paid  the  maxi- 
mum amount  allowed  by  law.  most  of  the  families  of  these 
persons  performing  the  less-responsible  work  would  be  unable 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  which  would  not,  under  the 
prevailing  conditions,  endanger  their  health.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  recruit  and  retain  employees 
from  the  United  States  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
this  work. 

The  amendment  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Schafer  of 
Wisconsin  to  bill  H.  R.  5129.  providing  for  the  construction 
of  additional  facilities  at  the  Panama  Canal,  and  defeated 
upon  roll  call  upon  a  motion  to  recommit  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  all  contracts  herein  authorized  shall  be  made  with 
American  citizens  or  with  American  corporations,  and  employment 
preference  shall  be  given  to  American  citizens. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment  undoubtedly  have  a 
strong  appeal  to  American  legislators,  all  of  whom  are 
famihar  with  the  distressing  situation  relative  to  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country.  However,  there  are  most  substantial 
justifications  for  the  vote  of  everyone  who  opposed  this 
amendment.  Additional  lock  facilities  are  to  be  constructed 
through  a  foreign  country  2,000  miles  from  the  United  States 
under  climatic  conditions  which  unquestionably  have  a  de- 
bilitating effect  upon  American  citizens. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Schafer  of  Wisconsin  divides  Itself 
into  two  parts: 

First.  The  first  provides  that  all  contracts  shall  be  made 
with  American  citizens  or  with  American  corporations. 
There  is  not  the  shghtest  question  but  that  any  large  con- 
tracts which  are  entered  into  will  be  made  with  American 
citizens  or  with  American  corporations.  As  has  been  the 
practice  from  the  beginning  of  Canal  construction,  and  Is 
now  required  by  law,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions  that  can 
be  supplied  locally,  all  equipment,  material,  and  supphes 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  this  project  will  be  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States  and  will  be  manufactured  from 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies  mined  or  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Aside  from  the  positive  requirements  of 
existing  law,  the  extensive  character  of  the  project  itself 
will  prevent  any  except  American  citizens  or  American  cor- 
porations from  bidding  on  the  larger  contracts,  and  there 
need  not  be  the  slightest  fear  that — with  minor  excep- 
tions— the  furnishing  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment, 
or  any  substantial  construction  work  on  the  Isthmus  will 
be  by  contractors  who  are  not  American  citizens  or  Ameri- 
can corporations. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schafer]  would  have  precluded  con- 
tractors in  Panama  from  bidding  on  native  products,  the 
purchase  of  which  is  now  permitted  by  law.  The  good- 
neighbor  pohcy  of  this  Government  and  our  moral  obligations 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  require  that  opportunity  be 
afforded  the  use  of  Panamanian  products  in  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It 
is  almost  unthinkable  that  legislation  providing  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  construction  work  of  this  magnitude  in  the  middle 
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of  a  foreign  country  should  contain  such  restrictive  pro- 
visions as  to  prevent  that  foreign  country  from  furnishing  j 
some  of  the  materials  and  supplies  which  it  produces  or 
manufa[Ctures.  The  maximum  quantity  that  can  be  furnished 
from  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  necessarily  small,  but  refusal 
to  permit  Its  uses  would  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  the 
relationship  between  the  two  countries.  Such  an  amendment 
would  also  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  large  American 
citizen  contractor  to  use  these  Panamanian  contractors  as 
subcontractors  for  supplying  supplies  or  services.  It  is  very 
important  net  only  for  the  economic  and  defense  benefits  of 
the  UnJted  States,  but  certainly  for  the  purpose  of  cementing 
our  relationship  with  Panama  to  make  it  possible  for  Ameri- 
can contractors  to  use  Panamanians  as  subcontractors  for 
relatively  small  portions  of  the  work. 

This  project  is  going  to  be  directed  and  carried  through 
by  high-type  American  citizens  who  have  the  interest  of 
the  American  Government  and  the  American  citizen  fully 
at  heart.  There  can  be  no  other  possible  expectation  but 
that  they  will  use  every  means  within  their  power  to  see 
that  the  project  is  carried  through  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
benefit  the  United  States  in  its  broadest  sense.  This  applies 
to  the  securing  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  from 
the  United  States  and  the  use  of  American  citizens  and 
American  corporations  in  carrying  on  the  work,  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  proper  international  relations  so  as  to 
fully  conform  with  the  good-neighbor  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  The  second  part  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Sch.\fer1  provides  that: 

Employment  preference  shall  be  given  to  American  citizens. 

This  provision  involves  serious  questions  of  administra- 
tion and  of  policy  so  far  reaching  that  I  am  not  able  to 
say  just  what  the  effects  would  be.  I  made  the  state- 
ment In  the  course  of  debate  on  this  bill  that  the  broad 
policy  of  labor  is  in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  Executive  orders  which  have  been 
issued  with  respect  to  labor.  First,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  certainly  been  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Dep>artment  to  Increase  the  employment 
of  aliens.  The  Record  will  show  that  the  employment  of 
American  citizens  has  been  uniform  and  constant  while  the 
emplojTnent  of  aliens  has  varied.  Under  existing  orders  of 
the  President,  which  have  been  in  effect  for  many  years,  only 
Americans  or  Panamanians  may  be  employed  in  positions 
pajing  more  than  $75  per  month  or  40  cents  per  hour.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  Is  the  authority  for  the  employ- 
ment of  not  exceeding  245  persons  at  slightly  higher  rates, 
justifiable  reasons  for  these  exceptions  being  stated  in  the 
Executive  orders. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  project  will  be  that  of  providing 
an  adequate  supply  of  all  classes  of  labor.  Tlie  turn-over 
among  American  citizens  has  always  been  large,  and  this 
will  undoubtedly  be  true  during  the  prosecution  of  this 
project.  It  wou'.d  be  unwise  to  place  any  unnece5y!ary 
statutory  restrictions  upon  the  employment  pxjlicies  which 
would  hamper  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  the  working 
forces.  There  will  be  employed,  on  an  average  3,000  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  the  construction  of  this  project.  All  new 
personnel  in  such  construction  work  occupying  skilled, 
technical,  clerical,  administrative,  and  supervisory  positions 
will  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  will  all  be  high- 
grade  American  citizens  whose  health  and  general  habits  will 
enable  them  to  withstand  the  conditions  existing  on  the  Isth- 
mus, to  which  the  positions  which  they  will  occupy  will 
subject  them.  For  this  number  of  American  citizens, 
reasonably  adequate  facilities  can  be  provided  without  un- 
reasonable expense. 

The  number  of  workers  required  will  fluctuate  consider- 
ably according  to  lalx)r  demands.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  employment  of  these  native  workmen  which  form  the 
mass  of  unskilled  and  semiskilled  laborers  is  that  there  is  a 
constant  reserve  of  such  labor  in  the  nearby  cities  of  Panama 


and  Colon.  These  workmen  are  thoroughly  acclimated  to 
the  Tropics  and  paid  at  the  general  level  of  compensation 
for  such  labor  in  nearby  countries.  Today  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  authority  to  determine  the  employ- 
ment of  these  people  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  aliens 
employed.  It  is  variable,  and  in  dealing  with  an  important 
question  like  the  defense  of  America,  it  is  highly  undesirable 
to  write  rigid  provisions  in  the  law.  We  should  rely  upon 
the  patriotism  and  honesty  of  the  President  to  take  care  of 
the  situation. 

Record  in  1939  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4,  1939 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gavel  is  about  to  fall 
upon  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  it  is  my  desire  to  present  a  short 
summary  of  the  work  which  I  have  rendered  to  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  in  Louisiana,  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  here  today.  Dui- 
Ing  the  current  session  of  Congress  my  work  has  been 
extremely  varied  and  active.  Matters  which  I  have  worked 
upon  have  affected  every  section  of  the  entire  congres-sional 
district  which  I  represent  in  Congress.  These  matters  have 
also  affected  every  class  and  every  occupation  of  our  citi- 
zens and  I  say  today  that  much  has  been  accomplished  for 
the  benefit  of  northwest  Louisiana. 

NATIONAL    OEFENSI 

The  burden  of  work  upon  the  members  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  during  the  current  session  of  Congress 
has  been  very  heavy.  Upon  this  committee  has  fallen  the 
task  of  reorganizing  and  revitalizing  the  United  States  Army. 
Upon  this  committee  has  fallen  the  work  of  expanding  the 
air  force  of  the  United  States  to  make  it  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  air  force  in  the  entire  world.  As  a  member 
of  this  committee  I  have  attended  its  sessions  held  almost 
daily,  at  times,  and  have  worked  with  the  General  Staff  of 
the  Army  in  this  most  important  work  so  as  to  adequately 
protect  our  shores  from  foreign  invasion. 

As  a  part  of  this  program,  of  course.  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  further  development  of  Barksdale  Field,  La., 
and  at  this  time  I  desire  to  report  that  an  allotment  of  ap- 
proximately one-half  a  million  dollars  has  been  made  for 
further  expansion  of  facilities  at  Barksdale  Field  and  work 
has  already  begun  on  this  expansion.  Under  the  present 
plans  an  additional  1.000  men  will  be  stationed  at  this  field 
in  temporary  barracks,  which  must  be  made  permanent  at  a 
later  date.  A  Signal  Corps  warehouse  will  be  built  at  an 
early  date  and  extensions  in  drainage  and  sewerage  will  be 
constructed.  The  additional  1.000  men  will  bring  the  bar- 
racks' strength  of  Barksdale  Field  to  approximately  3,000 
officers  and  men. 

As  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  especially  to  curb  the  spying  activities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  to  aid  in  suppressing  the 
alien  activities  likewise.  I  have  actively  supported  and 
fought  for  legislation  which  will  make  espionage  of  military 
secrets  in  the  United  States  much  more  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous, and  which  will  also  have  the  effect  of  curbing,  if  not 
completely  eradicating,  the  activities  of  the  Communists  and 
the  German  bund. 

FLOOD    CONTROL 

As  far  as  the  Southwest  is  concerned,  perhaps  the  crowning 
achievement  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  the  appro- 
priation of  sufficient  funds  to  give  to  the  Denison  Dam  the 
"green-Ught  signal."    Over  $5,000,000  has  been  set  aside  for 
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this  purpose  and  already  the  work  of  clearing  the  ground  has 
begun.  The  plans  are  also  being  finally  drafted  and  before 
the  snows  fall  upon  the  plains  of  northeast  Texas  actual  work 
will  have  b?gun  in  earnest  on  this  vast  project.  When  it  is 
completed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  problem  of  flood  control  on 
the  R2d  River  will  be  forever  solved  and  in  the  future  it  is 
expected  that  no  rushing  waters  high  enough  to  seriously 
flood  any  large  section  of  the  Red  River  Valley  in  Louisiana 
will  be  perm.itted. 

Of  course,  the  work  on  Red  River  is  still  in  its  infancy  and 
when  the  dr.m  is  completed  the  work  of  making  the  Red  River 
suitable  for  navigation  will  commence  in  earnest.  The 
building  of  the  Denison  Dam  will  make  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  safe  from  floods  in  the  Red  River  Valley, 
and  the  second  problem,  when  solved,  wUl  make  navigation 
possible  on  this  river.  The  two  objectives  together  will 
bring  development  of  the  Red  River  Valley  in  and  around 
north  Louisiana  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  land  rich 
In  wealth  and  in  resources  yet  undreamed  of. 

As  a  part  of  the  work  which  I  have  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted is  the  Bcdcau  Dam  and  Reservoir.  In  cooperation 
with  Senator  Ovei^tcn,  who  is  known  as  the  dean  of  flocd 
control  in  the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  worked  and  fought 
for  the  time  when  Bodcau  Dam  will  become  a  reality.  Each 
time  a  survey  has  been  made  the  actual  cost  of  the  dam  and 
reservoir  has  been  hiked.  During  the  closing  days  of  this 
session  of  Congress  an  authorization  to  build  this  dam  in 
accordance  with  the  "plans  and  specifications  in  the  office 
of  the  Army  engineers"  was  adopted  in  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate after  a  fight;  and  while  it  is  estimated  the  dam  and  reser- 
voir will  cost  approximately  $3,000,000.  I  believe  that  before 
the  end  of  the  year  real  and  substantial  headway  will  have 
been  made  in  the  actual  construction  of  this  tremendous 
project  in  north  Louisiana.  When  the  dam  and  reservoir 
are  completed  not  only  will  the  lower  Bodcau  Basin  be  fully 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  the  floods  coming  down  into 
Louisiana  from  Arkansas,  but  a  magnificent  lake  will  be 
created  from  impounded  waters,  making  boating,  fishing,  and 
recreation  in  this  area  one  of  the  means  of  entertaining  and 
mak.ng  happy  our  people. 

Tne  Wallace  Lake  project  has  also  received  my  attention 
during  the  current  year,  and.  after  much  work  and  effort,  a 
r-bn  which  was  conceived  a  number  of  years  ago  has  received 
an  allotment  of  $512,000  by  the  Army  engineers.  This  money 
is  now  available  for  the  beginning  of  actual  construction  of 
this  project.  A  difficulty  has  arisen  in  reference  to  obtain- 
ing flowage  rights,  however,  and  the  obligation  of  doing  so 
has  been  assumed  by  local  interests.  This  should  be  a  matter 
cf  mere  detail  which  should  be  worked  cut  in  regular  course, 
and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  actual  construction  on  this  project 
wiU  begin  within  the  near  future.  At  any  rate,  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  know  that  the  money  has  been  allotted  for  this  project 
and  that  the  actual  construction  awaits  only  upon  the  obtain- 
ing of  fiowage  and  easement  rights.  When  this  project  is 
constructed  large  areas  in  South  Caddo  and  North  De  Soto 
Parishes  will  be  reclaimed,  increased  in  value,  and  added  to 
the  cultivable  land  in  northwest  Louisiana.  In  addition  to 
this  fact,  the  lake.  too.  will  afford  an  admirable  place  for 
fishing,  boating,  recreation,  and  pleasure  to  the  citizens  of 
north  Louisiana. 

It  has  been  during  this  session  of  Congress  that  a  survey 
has  been  made  of  the  east  bank  of  Red  River  between 
Cou-^hatta  Bayou  and  Loggy  Bayou,  in  Red  River  Parish, 
with  a  view  toward  building  a  levee  at  this  point.  While  the 
results  of  the  survey  have  not  been  completed.  I  expect  to 
continue  my  work  on  this  project  with  the  view  ultimately 
of  obtaining  a  levee  giving  adequate  flood  protection  to  the 
people  Uving  in  the  lowlands  along  the  Red  River  between  the 
points  above  named.  At  the  same  time,  a  general  sur\'ey  of 
the  entire  Red  River  Valley  Is  being  made  with  a  view  toward 
correcting  all  our  flocd  troubles  in  northwest  Louisiana. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  working  on  the  Black  Bayou  proj- 
ect with  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  allocation  of  funds  suf- 
ficient to   complete   this   project.    The  difficulty  now   lies 


largely  in  local  agencies  who  have  undertaken  the  obliga- 
tion of  furnishing  flowage  easements. 

POST  omcss 

It  has  been  during  the  course  of  this  session  of  Congress 
that  the  bid  for  the  Vi\ian,  La.,  post  office  has  been  let 
and  the  work  on  the  building  for  this  enterprising  town  of 
North  Caddo  Parish  proceeds  rapidly.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  the  building  will  be  completed  to  the  extent  that  It  will 
be  occupied  and  mail  deliveries  and  service  will  be  handled 
from  the  new  office.  I  might  say  that  the  people  of  Vivian. 
La.,  will  have  cause  to  feel  justly  proud  of  this  magnificent 
new  asset  to  its  business  section. 

In  Red  River  Parish  the  Post  Office  Department  has  allotted 
the  sum  of  $75,000  for  the  building  of  a  post-office  building 
at  the  county  seat,  Couiihatta.  A  site  has  already  been  ac- 
quired and  within  a  short  time  bids  will  be  let  for  the  new 
building.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  people  of  Coushatta 
end  Red  River  Parish  will  have  a  right  to  feel  justly  proud  of 
the  first  Federal  building  to  be  built  in  this  splendid  agricul- 
tural community  of  north  Louisiana. 

The  town  of  Springhill,  La.,  has  been  growing  very  rapidly 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  its  post  office  has  recently  shown 
a  marked  increase  in  business.  As  a  result  of  this  fact.  I  have 
been  working  upon  the  matter  of  placing  it  in  position  for  an 
allotment  at  a  later  date  for  a  Federal  building.  It  must  be 
a  matter  of  genuine  pride  for  the  citizens  of  Springhill.  La., 
to  know  that  the  Post  Office  Department  has  approved  a 
Federal  building.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
finaUy  obtaining  such  a  structure  for  Springhill.  and  I  have 
definitely  set  this  as  a  goal  toward  which  I  shall  continue  to 
work. 

RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION 

Because  of  the  possibilities  of  improving  the  living  condi- 
tions of  our  farmers.  I  have  been  especially  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  insofar  as 
Louisiana  is  concerned.  I  have  worked  long  and  hard  In 
developing  projects  for  northwest  Louisiana.  The  Valley  Elec- 
tric Membership  Corporation  project  has  been  extended  by 
several  additional  applications  until  it  has  reached  well  into 
Red  River  and  De  Soto  Parishes. 

The  Panola  County,  Tex.,  project  constitutes  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  Administration  has  authorized  the 
crossing  of  State  boundary  hnes  to  provide  electricity  for  cur 
farmers  and  this  has  been  done  by  the  building  of  several 
extensions  in  Louisiana  to  the  Panola  County,  Tex.,  project. 
Witliin  the  last  few  months  the  Wcbster-Claiborne-Bien- 
ville  project  and  the  Bcssier-Webster-Bienville  project  have 
been  authorized  and  the  work  is  now  proceeding  to  build  the 
lines  necessary  to  furnish  cheap  electricity  to  the  farmers  in 
this  large  area  in  northwest  Louisiana. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  these  projects  numerous  towns  and 
hundreds  of  farmhouses  will  now  be  able  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  cheap  electricity.  Over  $2,500,000  has  been  spent  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  since  1935  on  rural  electrification  and 
some  16.000  farms  have  been  afforded  the  benefit  of  cheap 
current  and  power,  which  makes  farm  life  more  efficient, 
convenient,  and  pleasant. 

While  the  work  thus  far  undertaken  in  northwest  Louisi- 
ana is  very  encouraging  it  does  not  yet  begin  to  cover  all 
of  those  sections  in  need  of  rural  electrification.  Already 
local  citizens  are  asking  for  further  extensions  of  present 
projects  and  I  am  cooperating  and  working  with  them  to 
obtain  the  service  which  they  desire  and  are  entitled  to 
receive.  My  work  in  this  respect  must  go  on  until  every 
farm  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  which  desires  rural 
electrification  will  receive  the  benefits  of  cheap  electricity. 

AGKICCLTLTII 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  sponsored  a  move- 
ment to  obtain  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  one  of  the  three 
agricultural  laboratories  being  built  in  the  United  States  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938.  As  a  result  of  this  move- 
ment which  I  started,  one  of  these  three  laboratories  was 
authorized  to  be  built  north  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Ia., 
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and  actual  construction  Is  under  way  at  the  present  time, 
with  an  expenditure  of  about  $1,000,000.  The  good  of  this 
laboratory  will  be  evidenced  to  the  farmers  of  Louisiana 
from  time  to  time  as  experiments  producing  new  uses  for 
our  farm  products  proceed.  Those  in  charge  of  this  work 
are  confident  that  all  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Loui- 
siana, including  cotton,  corn,  sugar,  rice  will  be  greatly 
benefited  as  a  result  of  the  work  being  done  by  this  magmfl- 
cent  experiment  station  for  agnculture. 

During  the  current  session  of  Congress  I  have  obtained 
the  allocation  of  the  sum  of  $10988  for  further  expansion 
of  the  pecan  station  located  at  Roberson,  in  south  Caddo. 
La.  This  development  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  those  with 
IDecan  orchards  who  from  time  to  time  will  profit  by  the 
studies  and  results  obtained. 

During  the  recent  weeks  complaints  have  been  filed  at  my 
oflice  concerning  the  devastating  effect  of  the  sand  wireworm 
in  Bienville  and  other  parishes  of  Louisiana.  I  have  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  development 
of  this  pest  in  northwest  Louisiana,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
fact  devastation  from  wireworms  has  been  found  already  in 
Bossier.  Bienville,  and  Lincoln  Parishes.  A  campaign  is  now 
under  way  by  the  extension  service  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  rid  north  Louisiana  of  this  destructive  pest  and  to  educate 
our  farmers  as  to  how  to  reclaim  land  which  in  the  past  has 
been  ruined  by  this  insect.  This  campaign  should  save  to 
our  farmers  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  reclaimed  land 
and  in  improved  crops. 

It  was  partly  as  a  result  of  my  fight  in  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  that  the  barter  purchase,  under  the  terms  of 
which  600.000  bales  of  Government-loan  cotton  has  been 
transferred  to  Great  Britain,  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
thereby  taking  off  the  market  this  many  bales  of  cotton 
which  would  have  competed  with  our  farmers  in  future  years. 

I  also  joined  actively  in  the  fight  to  require  the  Post  OfiBce 
Department  to  use  at  least  50-percent-cotton  twine  in  its 
postal  needs,  which  means  that  an  additional  $325,000  will 
be  spent  on  cotton  staple.  This  fight  has  been  going  on  for 
years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  any  results  in  the  requirement  that  cotton  twine  be 
preferred  in  its  use  over  jute  by  the  Post  OfQce  Department. 

CANCER    RESEARCH 

During  the  last  few  week-s  I  have  obtained  the  allocation 
of  225  milligrams  of  radium  for  the  Charity  Hospital  located 
at  Shreveport,  La.  This  radium  is  very  expensive  and  under 
special  act  of  Congress  is  loaned  to  the  different  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States  for  use  in  treating  cancer 
and  tumor  growths  among  our  people,  who  are  unable  to 
afford  treatments  at  the  large  hospitals  that  have  hereto- 
fore had  a  monopoly  of  radium.  Because  of  this  allotment, 
in  the  future,  hundreds  of  our  poor  people  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  this  devitalizing  disea.se  will  receive  the  benef- 
icent treatment  brought  about  by  use  of  radium  at  Charity 
Hospital. 

HATNESVILLS    TORNADO 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  16.  1939.  a  disastrous  tornado 
struck  Haynesville,  La.,  killing  and  maiming  many  of  our 
citizens  and  destroying  much  property  in  and  around  thij 
city  in  Claiborne  Parish.  As  soon  as  I  received  word  of  thii 
disaster,  I  called  upon  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  Disaster  Loan 
Corporation,  and  obtained  prompt  action  in  an  effort  to 
alleviate  the  acute  suffering  around  Haynesville.  As  a  Con- 
gressman representing  the  people  of  this  area,  I  have  felt 
that  It  was  my  duty  to  be  alert  at  all  times  and  to  lend 
every  possible  assistance  to  them  in  their  hour  of  emergency 
and  great  trial. 

nCH    HATCHKRT 

I  have  worked  with  the  Federal  authorities  to  obtain 
funds  necessary  to  build  a  fish  hatchery  In  Cross  Lake  near 
Shreveport,  La.,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  the  sum  of  $46,983 


has  been  allotted  for  this  purpose.    Within  the  nenr  future 
this  hatchery  will  be  built  and  operated  by  local  agencies. 

CONCLUSION 

This  summary  of  the  activities  which  I  have  undertaken 
for  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana  docs  not 
begin  to  cover  the  minute  details  which  I  have  handled 
during  the  past  year.  My  ofiBce  has  undertaken  to  handle 
a  vast  volume  of  correspondence  which  the  varied  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  produce.  I  often  mail  out  in 
excess  of  100  letters  per  day  replying  to  the  inquiries  made 
of  me  and  to  the  appeals  for  assistance  and  help  made  by 
the  people  of  northwest  Louisiana.  To  the  best  of  my  ability 
I  have  aided  in  every  respect  and  I  want  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana to  know  of  my  desire  to  cooperate  with  them  in  assert- 
Injj  their  interests  and  their  rights  in  the  Federal  bureaus 
under  legislation  which  Congress  has  passed  within  recent 
years. 

Many  of  the  matters  which  I  have  worked  upon  during  the 
current  year  are  plans  of  far-reaching  importance.  I  have 
not  discussed  these  plans  in  the  present  summary  because  of 
the  fact  that  progress  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  upon  them 
to  justify  bringing  these  plans  cut  into  the  full  light  of 
publicity.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  many  of  them  I  am 
sure  will  bear  fruit  and  will  result  in  manifold  benefits  and 
advantages  to  us.  thereby  making  life  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana  more  comfortable,  pleasanter, 
and  more  enjoyable  than  heretofore. 


Barkley-Spence  Antipollution  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   CINCINNATI   ENQUIRER   OP   JULY   30, 

1Q39 


Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  July  30,  1939: 

[From    the    Cincinnati    Enquirer    of    July    30,    1939] 

AN    APPEAL   TO   REASON 

In  reporting  out  the  Barkley-Spence  antipollution  bill,  already 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  approved  In  Its  present  form  by  ihe 
President,  the  Hoxise  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  unquestionably 
acted  In  the  belief  that  it  was  forwarding  a  practical  mean-s  of 
purifying  streams.  By  placing  the  control  In  the  health  division 
of  the  Government,  emphasis  Is  laid  on  aiding  health  officers  of  the 
several  States  to  act  harmoniously.  Tlie  aim  of  the  legislation  Is 
to  aid  cities  and  Industries  to  eliminate  harmful  discharges  Into 
our  waters. 

This  Is  a  continuation  of  the  great  progress  made  In  sewage 
treatment  In  the  last  5  years,  by  which  cities,  with  Government 
aid,  have  removed  the  wastes  of  over  half  the  urban  population. 
It  also  makes  effective  the  several  State  treaties,  among  them  that 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  States,  already  within  sight  of  ratification. 

If  the  Barkley-Spence  measure  becomes  law,  water  purlQcatlon 
win  become  a  practicality  In  terms  of  sanitary  engineering  for 
cities  and  chemical  treatment  of  industrial  wastes  for  Industry. 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  what  opposition  there  Is  to  such 
a  program  comes  from  men  who,  as  representatives  of  various  out- 
door organizations,  are  the  most  ardent  antlpollutlonists.  Some 
of  them  are  Insistent  on  coercive  powers  lodged  In  the  Federal 
Government  to  punish  offending  communities  and  industries,  even 
to  the  point  of  holding  up  legislation  of  any  kind. 

The  long  years  of  antipollution  effort  have  made  it  clear  that 
such  legislation  is  not  possible  because  It  has  not  sufficient  back- 
ing. Apart  from  that.  U  Is  of  such  doubtful  constitutionality  that 
years  might  elapse  before  its  legality  was  established. 

Cities  and  towns  in  the  Ohio  Valley  which,  like  Cincinnati,  are 
facing  an  emergency  from  the  mounting  tide  of  dlsrase-laden  filth 
in  the  Ohio — five  times  the  volume  safe  for  treatment — demand 
the  aid  of  House  of  Representatives  In  support  of  the  oractical 
Barkley-Spence  bill. 
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Some  Comments  on  the  Defeat  of  the  Spend-Lend 
Legislation  and  the  Passage  of  Alien-Baiting 
Bills  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fnday,  August  4.  1939 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  two  editorials 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  Thursday.  August  3.  1939. 
One  editorial  discusses  the  defeat  of  the  administration 
spend-lend  program,  v.-hile  the  other  editorial  denounces  in 
no  uncertain  terms  the  whole  philosophy  underlying  the  alien- 
baiting  legislation  with  which  the  Congress  has  been  flooded 
at  this  session. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  these  editorials  to  those  intellec- 
tuals, liberals,  and  open-minded  citizens  who  believe  in  the 
preservation  of  civil  liberties  and  of  our  American  institutions 
and  of  the  traditions  of  our  democracy. 

ALIEN    BArriNG 

The  passage  of  the  Smith  omnibus  antialien  bill  was  a  direct 
blow  at  citizens  of  foreign  extraction  in  these  United  States. 
It  is  now  and  will  increasingly  be  resented  by  groups  of  citi- 
zens of  foreign  derivation  who  are  organized  into  great  na- 
tional clubs  and  societies.  I  predict  that  those  who  voted  for 
and  supported  orally  this  legislation  will  reap  the  political 
whirlwind  as  the  indignation  of  the  millions  of  citizens  of 
foreign  origin  and  their  relatives,  friends,  and  sympathizers 
manifests  itself  in  adverse  votes  at  the  polls.  Nor  does  such 
legislation  improve  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  countries  of  origin  of  the  men  and  women 
against  whom  these  antialien  bills  were  directed. 

The  recrudescence   of  know-nothingism  in   1939   is   dis- 
graceful, in  my  opinion.    It  is  political  demagogy  in  its  most 
reprehensible  form.    Students  of  American  history  will  rec- 
ognize the  malady  of  which  this  hysteria  is  a  significant 
symptom.    Turn  back  history's  pages  and  read  of  the  spread 
of    intolerance    which    weakened    America    in    the    middle 
fifties.    George  Fort  Milton,  of  Tennessee,  in  his  Evening  of 
Conflict,  piquantly  describes  manifestations  of  the  Know- 
Nothing  Party  which  reached  its  zenith  of  power  and  influ- 
ence in  1955.    A  logical  sequel  of  the  Kncw-Nothing  Party 
was  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  a  subversive  group  which  operated  in 
the  dark  of  the  night  in  the  Deep  South  in  the  tragic  era 
of  the  two  decades  subsequent  to  Appomattox.    The  Know- 
Nothings  had   a  ritual,  had  signed  membership,   excluded 
from  their  party  rolls  those  who  were  not  native  Americans, 
or  who  were  Catholic  or  Jewish.    It  was  a  self -exalting  group. 
It  was  followed  by  the  Native  American  Party.    The  intoler- 
ance which  it  preached  was  bitter— it  embraced  abolitionism; 
it  taught  relentless  hatred  of  the  South;  it  condemned  the 
polygamy  of  the  Mormons  and  preached  destruction  of  ideas 
and  individuals  with  which  and  with  whom  it  disagreed,  by 
fire  and  sword,  by  violence  and  blood.    The  bitterness  it  en- 
gendered could  only  be  exterminated  by  the  Civil  War.    It 
was  the  principal  factor  in  paving  the  way  for  the  Civil  War. 
Its  chief  mouthpiece  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Sumner,  was 
so  impregnated  with  hatred  for  the  South  and  for  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  that  he  viciously  attacked  such  men  as 
Senator  Butler  and  the  whole  State  of  South  Carolina,  em- 
ploying classical  allusions  of  questionable  taste  and  of  lasciv- 
ious terminology  and  intent.    Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  denounced  the  great  exponent  of  know-nothing- 
Ism  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  man  unworthy  of  serv- 
ing as  a  spittoon  for  gentlemen. 

THE   SPEND-LEND   PEOGRAM   DEFEATED   BT   TORIES 

The  defeat  of  the  spend-lend  program  in  this  Congress 
is  a  catastrophe.    It  will  usher  in  the  next  depression.    Dis- 


aster to  business  wUl  be  its  aftermath.  There  are  none  so 
bUnd  as  those  who  cannot  see.  The  inability  of  the  so- 
called  conservatives  to  recognize  that  such  improvement  as 
has  taken  place  in  the  business  world  subsequent  to  1933  is 
due  to  widespread  and  diversified  Government  spending  is 
difficult  to  understand.  Men  who  pride  themselves  as  being 
students  of  economics  and  as  keen  observers  of  current  de- 
velopments are  obtuse  to  the  facts  which  shriek  their  flam- 
ing truth  on  every  hand. 

But  I  claim  that  it  is  wishful  thinking  which  befogs  their 
judgment  and  prevents  them  from  grasping  simple  and  ele- 
mental verities.  They  remind  me  of  Admiral  Nelson,  who 
placed  the  telescope  to  his  blind  eye  at  the  Battle  of  Copen- 
hagen so  that  he  could  not  see  the  signals  from  the  admiral's 
flagship,  which  ordered  surrender.  They  are  viewing  the 
present  scene  with  myopic  eyes. 

In  the  fall  of  1936  and  continuing  until  late  summer  of 
1937,  America  had  her  greatest  spurt  of  prosperity  subse- 
quent   to    1929.     The    reason    for    this    was    patent:  The 
expenditure  of  more   than   $2,000,000,000   of  bonus  money 
by  veterans  contributed  materially  to  this  situation.    Pros- 
perity in  America,  it  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  the  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt,  has  been  contemporaneous  with,  and 
contingent  upon,  the  expenditure  of  funds  through  Federal 
authorization   and  appropriation.    When   Uncle   Sam   cur- 
tailed his  expenditures  in  1937.  and  seriously  reduced  the 
numbers  of  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  workers,  we  felt  the 
impact  of  the  "recession"  from  which  we  have  in  recent 
months  been  slowly  emerging.    Unless  and  until  Congress 
will  entertain  debate  and  enact  legislation  of  a  fundamental 
nature  which  will  insure  such  changes  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem as  will  provide  opportunity  for  the  humblest  In  our 
land  to  secure  employment  at  reasonable  wages,  we  must 
continue  to  force-feed  into  the  channels  of  business  life- 
blood  in  the  form  of  Federal  dollars  of  purchasing  power 
to  maintain  our  system  of  private  profit  and  preserve  our 
form   of   government.    To   do   otherwise   is   to   invite   the 
worst.    To  permit  the  happening  of  another  panic  of  1929 
would    be    inexcusable,    unjustifiable,    and    suicidal.    The 
American   people  are  not  fools.    They  will  hold  to   strict 
account  Representatives  who   precipitate   another   debacle. 
They  will  not  again  patiently  tolerate  privation,  want,  mis- 
ery, hunger,  in  a  land  of  abundance. 

I  deplore  the  defeat  of  the  spend-lend  program.  It 
was  self-liquidating.  It  woiUd  not  have  added  to  the  na- 
tional deficit.  It  was  based  on  sound  finance.  It  would 
have  loaned  money  to  municipal  corporations  at  low  rates 
with  a  long  period  of  repayment  permitted  in  order  that 
necessary  and  delayed  improvements  might  be  accomplished. 
The  progressives  who  supported  this  measure  will  be  vindi- 
cated by  the  plain  people. 
The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

POST   MORTEM 

Jubilant  Tories  cry  that  defeat  of  the  bill  to  lend  »3.000,000.000 
to  aericulture  and  private  Industry  is  a  death  blow  to  the  New  Deal. 
Fearful  liberals  exclaim  that  the  House  action  wlU   throw  the 
country  into  a  new  depression. 
The  Record  doesn't  agree  with  either  view. 

The  country  isn't  going  to  fall  apart  because  a  lot  of  bitter  poli- 
ticians vented  their  spleen  on  the  people  generally  when  they 
thought  they  were  venting  It  on  the  President.  Rather,  as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  observes,  this  caUous  and  careless  act  of  the  lower 
branch  of  Congress  wlU  serve  chiefly  to  check  further  progress- 
To  keep  the  Nation  standing  still,  when  It  ought  to  be  moving 

ahead. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts  and  figures. 
The  money  was  to  be  loaned: 

(1)  For  public  works,  such  as  bridges,  highways,  dams,  and  other 
construction  which  would  help  the  stagnant  heavy  industries. 

(2)  For  railway  equipment,  to  help  revive  the  railroads,  whose 
employment  is  40  percent  below  normal,  and  which  need  200,000 

^  (3)  For  rural  electrification — extension  of  electric  service  by  pri- 
vately owned  utility  companies  to  more  than  a  million  families  In 
farm  sections  who  do  not  have  It  today— which  would  have  boosted 
not  only  the  construction  industry  but  also  the  electric  appliance 

(4^  For  tenant  farmers,  to  enable  them  to  buy  the  lands  on  which 
they  work  and  to  help  other  farm  owners  rehabUltate  their  prop- 
erties. 
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(5>  Loane  to  finance  shipments  to  Central  and  South  America, 
to  combat  Fascist  penetration. 
All  those  benefits  are  now  lost. 
Yet  those  would  have  b?en  only  the  direct  benefits. 
One  of  the  most  Important  rea.<?ons  for  the  lending  program  was 
to  further  spur  recovery  by  expanding  purchasing  power. 

Suppose  Congress  had  passed  the  bill  but  had  cut  the  loan  fund, 
let  tis  say.  »2. 000. 000. COO  Instead  of  three.  On  the  experience  of 
our  paat  publlc-wcrks  expenditures — 

Expenditure  of  the  12.000.000  000  directly  would  have  meant 
Fpendin?  cf  an  additional  $3,000,000,000  Indirectly — or  a  total  of 
»5  000.000.000. 

Where  would  that  $5,000,000,000  have  gone?  It  would  have  gone 
Into  w»ges.  raw  materials,  manufactured  goods;  Into  some  of  the 
biggest  businesses  of  the  country.  By  Increasing  production  it 
would  have  Increased  employment. 

As  new   Jobs  were   bom.   8.=;   the   money   passed   from   hand   to 
hand,  new  buying  power  would  have  been  created  for  thousands 
of  workers — and  all   in  private  industry. 
That  would  have  benefited  everybody. 

But  how  about  the  Governmeufs  credit?  We  are  glad  to  answer 
that  question. 

Expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  today  average  roughly 
8  percent  of  the  national  Income,  which  is  now  over  »60  000,000.000 
(it  was  only  »42.000.000.000  when  the  New  Djal  began). 

Now.  if  the  lending  program  put  $5,000,000,000  into  circulation. 
Increasing  the  national  income  that  much  the  Ctovernment — 
under  existing  taxes — would  receive  about  8  percent  of  the  gain. 
That  means  the  income  of  the  Government  would  increase  $400.- 
000,000  a  year. 

Yet  t)ecause  all  the  money  would  be  loaned  for  self-liquidating 
enterprises,  the  chance  of  the  Government  losing  would  be  very 
small. 

During  those  5  years,  however,  the  Goverrunent  wotild  have  en- 
Joyed  a  gain  of  two  bllllotis  in  taxes. 

In  other  words,  the  Governments  credit  would  be  stronger. 
because  the  Governments  income  would  be  greater— without  Im- 
posing new  taxes. 

The  Nation  would  be  stronger  because  the  Nation's  Income 
would  be  greater. 

The  security  of  business  and  employment  would  be  greater — 
because  more  people  would  be  buying  more  goods. 

It  remains  for  conservatives  in  our  Congress  to  proceed  on  the 
theory  th.it  business  wi'.l  be  better  if  people  buy  less. 
Time  will  give  them  their  answer. 

The  47  Democrats  who  sold  out  the  New  Deal  they  were 
pledged  to  support  may  feel  they  are  beyond  Immediate  reprisal 
at  the  polls,  althouf,h  many  are  worried  by  the  unexpected  defeat 
of  Senator  Btrds  Tory  clique  In  Virginia  Tuesday. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  people  will  discover  their  be- 
trayal— and  act  accordingly. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  voters  who  voted  to  carry  the  Nation 
forward  in  1932.  vctcd  to  carry  it  forward  In  1936 — will  vole  to 
carry  It  forward  again. 

Tliat  vote,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  come  In  1940. 

THT  ANTIALIEN  BILL  STRIKES  AT  T7S  ALL 

The  only  good  thin;?  to  be  said  about  the  Smah  antlal'.en  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  last  week  is  that  it  hasn't 
much  chance  cf  becoming  law.  The  Senate  Is  unlikely  to  consider 
It  before  adjournment 

Even  If  the  House  action  was  only  a  gesture,  a  particularly 
nasty  one.  the  situation  is  no  less  serious.  What  we  are  concerned 
ablaut  is  the  challenge  to  bi'sic  American  principles  and  civil 
liberties. 

This  bill  would  be  a  loaded  gun  pointed  toward  aliens,  a  gun 
that  could  easily  be  turned  toward  any  other  group  in  this 
country. 

On  Its  face  the  bill  seems  unobjectionable.  It  Is  wrappped  In 
the  flag,  in  fine  patriotic  phrases  But  we  are  glad  to  see  our 
conservative  contemporaries  discovering  as  much  harm  lurking  in 
this  omnibus  antlalien  bill  as  we  do.     Says  the  New  York  Times: 

"It  is  not  easy  In  a  measure  like  the  Smith  antlalien  bill  •  •  • 
to  separate  those  previsions  which  may  be  Justified  as  a  defense 
against  real  dangers  from  those  which  may  themselves  endanger 
our  traditional  liberties.  But  neither  the  language  of  some  sections 
ct  the  measure  nor  the  debate  on  It  gives  assurance  that  the  bill 
was  dispassionately  drawn  and  considered  " 

The  more  conservative  New  York  Herald  Tribune  goes  even 
further  in  its  condemnation,  saying: 

"By  channeling  popular  disturbance  over  Communist  and  Nazi- 
Fascist  activities  Into  a  flag-waving  campaign  against  the  alien,  a 
measure  like  the  Smith  bill  simply  reduces  the  whole  movement 
to  the  base  and  stupid  level  of  a  Nazi  campaign  against  the  Jews." 

Certainly  we're  against  the  aliens  committing  the  crimes  men- 
tioned In  the  bill,  crimes  such  as  carrying  weapons  unlawfully, 
violating  the  State  narcotic  laws  and  Inciting  to  mutiny  In  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

We're   against   anybody   else   committing   the   same   crimes. 

We're  not  in  favor  of  punishing  a  thief  because  he's  an  alien, 
but  because  he's  a  thief. 

Right  there  is  the  sinister  Implication  of  this  bill:  That  aliens 
are  more  likely  to  become  criminals  than  the  native-bom. 

We  don't  Ix'lieve  it.  The  Wlckersham  Commission  report  in 
1930  and  a  more  recent  study  in  New  York  show  that  the  crime 


rate  of  aliens  is  about  half  that  expected  on  the  basis  of  their 

numbers.  .  ..  ,       ,.  .* 

We  must  not  forget  that  about  1.000.000  aliens  living  here  cant 
become  citizens  because  of  technical  flaws  in  their  passports.  We 
must  not  forget  either  that  the  5.000.000  aliens  In  this  country 
have  about  6.000,000  children,  native-born  Americans,  who  would 
see  their  fathers  and  mothers  lumped  together  as  undesirable 
citizens  if  this  bill  should  become  law. 

Worst  of  all  are  the  symptoms  of  hysteria  on  the  part  of  our 
Congressmen  revealed  by  the  antlalien  bill;  the  Bame  cymptoms 
cl  unreasoning  hate  that  caused  the  stoning  of  German  bakeries 
during  the  World  War. 

We  dont  want  to  start  off  on  a  Nation-wide  alien  hunt. 
Once  the  hunt  for  aliens  is  in  full  cry,  with  the  hunters  wearing 
cloaks  of  patriolibin,  it  would  be  easy  to  shift  the  hate  toward 
naturalized  citizens,  toward  racial  minorities,  toward  religicus 
minorities. 

We  have  enemies  In  this  country,  but  not  many  of  them  are 
aliens.  The  enemies  we  have  to  fear  are  the  native  American 
products  of  unemployment,  sweatshops,  slums,  and  starvation  in 
the  midst  of  plenty. 

Let  tis  not  waate  oiu-  time  bating  aliens.  There  is  real  work 
to  do. 

The  Right  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  CLARE   E.   HOFFM/»N.  OP  MICHIGAN,  ON 

AUGUST  3.    1939 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  the  following  Is  a  radio  talk  delivered  by  me  at 
Washington,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  on  Au- 
gust 3.  1939: 

Fellow  Americans,  do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  man  should 
be  denied  the  right  to  work? 

Of  late,  every  time  a  law-enforcing  ofBcer  has  ventured  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rlot-incitlng.  head-cracking  tactics  of  Bridges.  Lewis, 
the  C.  I.  O  ,  or  the  Communists,  someone  complains  that  civil 
liberty  Is  being  denied  to  those  who  are  closing  factories,  seizing 
private  property,  denying  to  worklngmen  the  God-given  right  to 
earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

With  strikes  sweeping  the  country  from  coast  to  coast,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  all-important  question,  Shall  John  L.  Lev. is 
or  any  other  man  or  organization  deny  to  an  American  citizen, 
until  he  has  signed  on  the   dotted  line,  the  right   to  work? 

Senator  La  Foi.lette  and  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  through  the 
activities  of  the  so-called  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  have 
spent  more  than  $100,000.  have  printed  thousands  of  ptiges  of  tes- 
timony from  biased  and  prejudiced,  hand-picked  witne.sses,  all 
tending  to  smear  businessmen  and  to  make  it  appear  that  em- 
ployers are  persecuting  workers. 

It  is  astounding  that  so  biased,  unfrir,  and  untrue  a  picture 
tending  to  create  class  hatred  should  be  permitted  by  the  Senate 
to  be  given  to  the  public. 

Attorney  General  Murphy  has  Joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  by 
sending  special  investigators  into  Harlan  County,  Ky..  where  their 
presence  could  only  lend  aid  to  Lewis'  United  Mine  Workers. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  wholehearted  assistance  rendered  the  C.  I.  O.  by  Mme. 
Perkins  and  her  Labor  Department,  the  activities  of  the  Labor 
Board,  the  threats  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  bring  criminal 
trials,  the  Uberty-lovlng  mountaineers  of  old  Kentucky,  backed 
by  the  operators,  defied  the  Communists,  the  C.  I.  O..  John  L. 
Lewis,  and  Insisted  upon  and  obtained  an  open-shop  contract — 
perhaps  the  only  one  In  the  soft -coal-mining  Industry. 

High  on  the  roll  of  honor  where  are  written  the  names  of 
those  who  have  fought  the  battle  for  liberty  In  this  country 
should  be  inscribed  the  names  of  Gus  Whitfield.  A.  F.  Whittield. 
Jr..  George  UTiitfleld.  William  ^Tiitfleld.  Ed  Whitfield.  Jack  Whit- 
field, and  Bryan  Whitfield.  J.  C.  Stras,  W.  J.  Cunningham,  E. 
Floyd  Wright,  and  Jack  K.  Dickinson — Harlan  Coimty  coal  op- 
erators all,  members  of  the  Harlan  County  Coal  Operators  As- 
sociation, which,  with  them,  has  defied  Lewis,  refused  to  yield  to 
the  intimidation  of  Federal  authorities  acting  unjustly  and  arbi- 
trarily, and  maintained  in  Harlan  County  at  least,  the  principle 
that,  in  order  to  work,  a  man  need  not  pay  tribute  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  C.  I.  O.,  or  any  similar  organization. 

We  all  know  that  religious  freedom  means  the  right  of  one  to 
i    worship  God  as  his  faith  may  incline  him. 
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Civil  liberty  Is  an  all-embracing  term.  Civil  liberty  means  the 
ri"ht  of  the  individual,  limited  by  the  equal  right  of  his  fellow 
men.  to  do  all  those  things  which  wlU  protect  life,  property  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  freedom  of  action,  and  which  will  aid  him  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Civil  liberty  means  freedom  of  action  in  acquiring,  owning,  and 
using  property.  It  means  the  right  to  choose  one's  trade,  occupa- 
tion or  profession;  to  work  or  not  to  work;  to  walk  the  streets 
and  'the  highways  in  daylight  or  in  darkness,  free  and  unhampered 
by  unlawful  restrictions,  pickets,  goon  squads,  or  wrecking  crews. 
It  includes  the  right  of  the  individual  to  earn  a  livelihood  for 
him.^elf  in  any  place  and  for  any  employer  where  he  may  be 
able  to  secure  work  at  a  wage  satisfactory  to  him. 

It  means  the  right  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  the  Elks,  the  Odd 
Fellows  the  Masons,  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  I  Will  Arise;  to 
Join  either  the  Protestant  church,  the  Catholic  church,  or  no 
church  at  all.  .      ^n    * 

It  Includes  the  right  to  attempt,  even  though  you  be  60,  to 
Jitterbug,  to  do  the  big  apple,  the  Lambeth  walk,  the  rhumba, 
the  shag,  or  the  black  bottom,  or  to  sit  at  home  in  your  easy 
chair  and  read   your  weekly  newspaper. 

In  short,  civil  liberty  means  the  right  to  enjoy  all  those  things 
which  a  citizen  of  these  United  States  has  come  to  regard  as 
essential  to  his  well-being. 

Who,  then,  is  denying  civil  liberties  to  the  citizens? 
The  Senate  Civil   Liberties  Committee   and   men  pretending  to 
be  labor  leaders  have  done  more  to  deprive  workers  of  their  civil 
liberties   than   all   employers   in   all   the   days   gone   by   since   the 
establishment  of  our  Republic. 

A  few  days  ago.  blinded  by  its  New  Deal  Idolatry,  a  Washington 
weekly  said  Congress  was  becoming  "Increasingly  antilabor."  No 
Blander  more  foul  was  ever  uttered  and  the  publisher  knows  that 
there  are  not  10  men  in  Congress  (it  is  doubtful  if  there  be  1) 
uhose  sympathies  are  not  with  labor. 

Like  many  others,  he  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  real 
friends  of  labor  and  those  who  pose  as  labor  leaders,  who  are 
exploiting  labor  to  serve  their  own  political  or  selfish  ends;  who 
are  in  reality  labor  racketeers. 

Throughout  our  land,  in  industry  after  Industry,  in  village,  town, 
and  city,  strikes  have  been  called,  women  and  men  have  been 
driven  from  their  places  of  employment,  becau.se  so-called  labor 
leaders  desired  to  establish  themselves  in  positions  of  power  and 
Infiuence.  All  those  who  oppose  these  greedy,  selfish  racketeers 
are  designated  bv  them  and  by  their  friends  as  being  antilabor. 

The  real  friends  of  labor  are  those  who  provide  Jobs,  who  pay 
wages,  who  advocate  reasonable,  wholesome  laws  under  which  labor 
can  organize,  bargain  collectively,  and  meet  on  equal  terms  its 
employer. 

THE   real    enemies    OF   LABOR   TJNIONS 

Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O.  organization,  in  the  soft  coal  mining,  the 
motor,  the  packing,  the  steel  industries — In  fact,  in  all  industries — 
are  attempting  to  establish  the  rule  that  no  man  shall  work  imtU 
he  has  Joined  the  C.  I.  O. 

If  man  would  live,  he  must  eat.  and.  If  he  would  eat.  someone 
must  work.  To  demand  that  no  one  can  work  to  earn  the  food 
to  maintain  his  life,  to  care  for  and  educate  his  family,  to  buy 
medicine  in  time  of  sickness,  clothing  to  protect  from  winter's 
freezing  cold — until  that  man  has  signed  John  L.  Lewis'  card,  is 
to  insist  that  wpfkingmen  surrender  their  freedom. 

It  is  an  atternpt  to  impose  a  tyranny  worse  than  that  sought  to 
be  exercised  by  George  III. 

Lewis  and  those  business  executives  who  contemplate  adhering 
to  the  practice  of  hiring  only  those  who  sign  on  Lewis'  dotted 
line  and  deny  emplovment  to  aU  others,  may  well  consider  the 
proposition  of  Just  where  they  will  end  if  the  rest  of  us,  who  are 
denied  Jobs  unless  we  agree  to  Lewis*  terms,  refuse  to  purchase 
or  to  use  the  products  of  the  shop  where  only  Lewis'  men  may 
work. 

When  Lewis  or  the  C.  I.  O.  establish  the  rule  that  only  mem- 
bers of  his  organization  can  work  in  the  motor  industry,  in  the 
coal  minps,  in  the  packing  plants,  it  may  be  well  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  refuse  to  use  the  motor  vehicle,  to  burn  the  coal,  or  to 
eat  the  product  of  that  packing  plant,  and  let  Lewis  and  his 
men  purchase  and  consume  that  which  they  alone  are  permitted 
to  produce. 

If  neither  of  my  sons,  my  grandsons.  Sam.  John,  or  David.  Is 
permitted  to  work  in  these  industries,  should  we  not  serve  our 
own  interests  by  using  oil  for  fuel,  buying  the  motor  vehicle 
made  in  the  open  shop,  eating  the  finished  product  of  that  pack- 
ing plant  which,  without  discrimination,  opens  Its  doors  to  every 

man  who  desires  to  work?  ^     ^  ,^     ,         .      ,♦  ..„. 

Lewis  intends  to  extend  his  rule  over  the  field  of  agriculture, 
to  force  everv  farmer  to  employ  on  his  farm  only  members  of  his 
union-  to  force  the  farmer's  boy  to  Join  a  union  before  he  can 
milk  his  dads  cows:  the  daughter  to  pay  dues  before  she  can 
gather  the  eggs  or  churn  the  milk  into  butter. 

If  once  Lewis  organizes  the  workers  in  the  canning,  the  dairy, 
or  any  other  industry  having  to  do  with  the  handling  or  the 
preservation  of  a  perishable  product,  what  wUl  be  the  effect  of 
a  strike' 

The  farmer,  with  his  crop  of  perishable  fruit  or  vegetables 
would  be  utterly  ruined  by  one  sit-down  strike^  ^'^'\J^°I'°^ 
forget  that,  within  a  year  in  the  motor  industry,  a  thousand 
etrikes  occurred,  even  after  a  contract  with  the  union  was  s.gned. 

Do  farmers  intend  to  submit  to  that  kind  of  ruinous  dorn- 
ination  by  anyone?  If  not,  they  will  do  weU  to  awaken  to  the 
eituation. 


But.  you  say,  it  will  not  come  to  us.  "It  will  not  happen  here/* 
It  has  happened  here.  It  has  come  to  the  farmers,  not  In  one. 
but  In  thousands  of  Instances.  tj„«« 

Let  me  cite  you  the  case  of  a  farmer  in  California— Dan  Ryan. 
Dan  had  180  cows  in  his  barns.  He  had  the  men  who  were  ready 
and  willing  to  milk  them.  They  refused  to  Join  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. He  was  told  that,  unless  he  discharged  them  or  forced  them 
to  Join,  his  milk  would  be  declared  "hot."       _    ,       ,.  ,  _    .^ 

Being  an  American  who  believed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, thinking  he  was  protected  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  and  the  Nation,  he  refused  to  compel  his  men  to  Join. 
His  milk  was  declared  "hot."  The  truckers  refused  to  handle  it. 
The  Borden  Co.  refused  to  use  it.  and  for  600  days  he  stistalned  a 
loss  of  more  than  $30  a  day.  ^    .  ,^ 

Why?  Because  he  refused  to  require  free-bom  Americans  to  Join 
a  particular  organization. 

Because  we  do  not  believe  in  those  things  are  we  antilabor? 

Oh  no  The  man  who  is  antilabor  is  the  man  who  Insists  that 
no  man  who  depends  upon  labor  for  his  livelihood  shall  have  the 
crivilege  of  earning  that  livelihood  until  he  has  paid  tribute  for 
the  privilege  of  exercising  a  right  for  which  his  forefathers  fought 

The  proposition  maintained  by  Lewis  and  those  who  believe 
with  him  that  no  man  can  work  In  this  heretofore  free  America 
of  ours  until  he  has  Joined  a  union  Is  so  absurd.  Is  so  rldiciUous, 
is  so  un-American,  that  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  is  given  con- 

Elderatlon.  .        ,    »■     ij„*i«^ 

To  support  his  demands.  Lewis  has  used  coercion,  intimidation, 
force,   violence— yes,   and   men   have   been   killed   defending  their 

right  to  work.  ^       ,       ..    ^w      .*.  ^«, 

Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O.  are  the  ones  who  are  denying  to  the  citizen 
the  right  to  walk  free  and  unhampered  down  the  street;  denying 
to  the  businessman  the  right  to  carry  on,  to  give  employment  to 
pay  wages;  dcnvlng  to  the  worker  his  civil  liberty,  the  right  to 
work  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  his  wife  and  his  children. 

Lewis  is  not  a  safe  man  to  follow.  He  showed  his  vindlctlve- 
ness  his  utter  disregard  for  the  truth,  when  he  said  that  the  Vice 
President  was  an  "evil  old  man."  Everyone  knows  that  Jack  Garnee 
is  honest    patriotic,  and  lives  an  exemplary  domestic  life. 

None  should  forget  that  after  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Lewis 
on  June  18  1922.  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  their 
sympathizers,  after  unarmed  union  men  had  surrendered  upon 
prornlse  of  safety,  dragged  some  of  them  behind  an  automobUe, 
shot  others,  and  hanged  still  others  until  25  were  dead. 

We  should  remember— none  should  ever  forget— that  the  road 
over  which  Lewis  has  traveled  has  been  marked  by  lost  Jobs,  closed 
factories,  and  in  some  Instances  by  "ghost  towns,"  by  violence,  by 

bloodshed,  by  death.  ,*».,„  ♦vo* 

Lewis  should  be  taught  by  the  orderly  processes  of  the  law  that 
If  he  and  his  lieutenants  go  about  the  country  inciting  riots,  drlv- 
in-'  workers  from  their  Jobs,  intimidating  their  families  In  their 
homes  they  should  be  tried  to  determine  whether  they  are  violat- 
ing the  law  and.  if  convicted,  thrown  into  Jail  as  common  criminals. 
Neither  Lewis  nor  his  lieutenants  should  be  privileged  to  violate 
the  law  They  should  be  treated  as  Is  the  ordinary  average  citizen 
who    starts    a    fight,    destroys    property,    and    beats    or    kills    his 

fellow  men.  ^  ^        .        ^.         ,^    .^v,^o 

The    time   has    come    when    we    must   determine    here    in    tnis 

America  of  ours  whether  Lewis  rules  or  whether  the  law  Is  supreme. 
That  issue  has  but  one  answer.    The  law  must  prevail  if  our 

liberty  is  to  be  secure. 


Government  Aid  for  Dairymen— What  the  Gov- 
ernment Does  and  How  and  Where  To  Apply 
for  A.ssistance— The  North  Country  Dairyman 
Should  Continue  the  Fight 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4,  1939 
Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dairyman  of  the  North 
and  Northeastern  United  States  has  been  slowly  but  surely 
driven  to  the  wall  and  is  now  facing  universal  bankruptcy. 
Milk  and  other  dairy  products  are  essential  to  the  life  and 
health  of  the  American  people,  and  the  dairymen,  working 
12  hours  a  day,  365  days  of  the  year,  has  given  the  country  a 
product  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world  in  sanitary  and 
health-making  qualities.  For  the  past  10  years  the  dairyman 
has  been  obliged  to  sell  his  product  below  production  costs, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  he  is  now  being  slowly  driven  off  the 
land,  and  great  areas  are  becoming  untenanted.  The  sur- 
vivors of  this  group  who,  to  my  mind  are  the  best  American 
stock,  have  seen  the  professional  take  their  product  at 
fiUrvation  prices  and  market  it  with  high  profits. 
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The  splendid  report  of  Attorney  General  Bennett,  of  New 
York  who  made  an  investigation  Into  this  situation,  shows 
that '  the  monopolisls,  Including  Borden's  and  National 
Dairies,  are  making  a  profit  of  24  percent  on  fluid  milk  and 
108  percent  on  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products. 

Through  the  years  the  Federal  Government.  States,  and 
localities  ha%e  multiplied  the  requirements  of  sanitary  pro- 
duction. These  have  increased  the  dairyman's  costs,  and 
with  each  Increase  in  the  cost  of  production  the  brazen 
monopolists  have  increased  the  cost  to  the  public  and  de- 
creased the  price  to  the  farmer. 

MABKETING  MONOPOLY 

Other  types  of  farming  suffer  from  the  artificial  conditions 
thrown  around  the  marketing  of  the  things  they  produce, 
but  in  no  other  type  of  marketing  has  the  professional  or 
distributor  enjoyed  such  tremendous  and  traceable  profits  as 
in  the  marketing  dairy  field.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  made  repeated  reports  on  these  marketing  monopolies, 
but  effective  action  has  not  been  taken  by  either  State  or 
Federal  Governments  to  bring  these  monopolists  within  their 
control  and  to  break  up  the  combinations  which  have  de- 
stroyed the  dairy  farmer.  This  situation  naturally  involves 
the  4.000.000  dairymen,  who  with  their  dependents  constitute 
a  group  of  12,000.000  people.  In  my  own  district  it  involves 
the  best  there  is  in  community  life.  There  is  no  tragedy  in 
America  so  outrageous  in  character  as  the  destruction  of  tliis 
splendid  group  of  citizens  by  this  wholesale  larceny. 

The  Attorney  General's  office,  when  Mr.  Homer  Cummings 
was  in  charge,  made  a  frontal  attack  on  this  situation  in  the 
Chicago  market  area,  procuring  indictments  against  some  50 
distributors,  including  Borden's  and  National  Dairies,  and 
related  groups.  Through  the  correct  choice  of  la\\Ters  and 
a  sympathetic  court,  the  usual  procedure,  a  demurrer  to 
these  indictments  was  sustained  and  th?  indictments  dis- 
missed. Credit  should  be  given  to  the  Attorney  General's 
office  and  the  Antitrust  Division  for  their  attempt  to  cure 
the  condition.  The  court  was  obviously  in  error  in  dismiss- 
ing the  indictments,  and  I  am  advised  that  the  case  is  being 
appealed  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  set-back  is  only 
temporary.  The  situation  in  the  Chicago  area  was  grievous. 
but  in  my  judgment  not  so  grievous  as  that  of  New  York, 
where  the  dairyman  up  to  15  years  ago  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
livelihood. 

nCHTlNG  LEADERSHIP  IS  NEEDED 

The  New  York  dairyman,  be  it  said,  has  the  greatest  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States — metropolitan  New  York— and  should 
at  all  times  have  a  living  price  for  his  products.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous indictment  of  the  ability,  if  not  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
self -constituted  leaders  of  the  dairymen  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  Some  of  this  leadership  has  participated  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  local  markets  for  the  dairyman's  products 
by  buying  up  and  dismantling  cheese  factories.  This  inept 
---leadership  has  placed  a  load  of  professionals  on  the  dairy- 
man's back,  and  while  enjoying  huge  salaries  out  of  the 
dairjTnan's  lean  purse,  have  steadily  permitted  this  situation 
to  grow  more  grievous.  Leaders  with  fighting  hearts  are 
needed  at  this  time.  All  others  should  be  speedily  thrown  in 
the  scrap  heap. 

ANTITRUST  ACTION  PROMISED 

On  Friday.  August  4.  1939.  In  company  with  my  colleagues, 
Clyde  H.  Smith,  of  Maine;  B.  J.  Gehrbcann.  of  Wisconsin; 
Stephen  Bolles.  of  Wisconsin;  James  C.  Oliver.  Maine;  Wil- 
UAM  Lemke.  North  Dakota;  Meklin  Hull,  of  Wisconsin; 
Frank  B.  Keefe.  of  Wisconsin;  and  R  T.  Buckler.  Minne- 
sota, I  went  to  the  Attorney  Generals  office  and  presented  a 
petition  requesting  appropriate  legal  action  be  taken  for  the 
dissolution  of  Borden's  and  National  Dairies  into  their  con- 
stituent parts.  All  of  the  gentlemen  above  named  believe 
that  the  present  lowly  condition  of  the  dairj'man  is  due  to  a 
Nation-wide  monopoly  which  exists  in  the  dairy  marketing 
field.  They  further  believe  that  no  solution  of  this  situation 
is  possible  until  such  time  as  these  monopolies  are  removed 
by  legal  action. 

Attorney  General  Murphy,  with  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold,  in 
charge  of  antitrust  prosecution,  received  us  very  coturteously. 


and  we  had  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the  issues.  The 
Attorney  General  assured  us  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  us 
and  that  the  matter  would  have  the  attention  of  his  office. 

We  have  made  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Arnold  for  Mon- 
day August  7.  and  will  go  over  that  matter  in  detail  with  him 
at  that  time.  We  invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
grievous  situation  nationally  of  the  3.000.000  dairymen  and 
their  9  000  000  dependents,  and  we  will  keep  the  Members  and 
the  country  fully  advised  of  the  developments  in  the  situation. 

DROtTCHT     CONDmONS 

The  dairyman's  present  gievous  situation  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  a  drought,  in  the  northeastern  area.  He  faces 
the  fall  and  ^Mnter  with  an  acute  feeding  problem.  He  is 
already  mortgaged  to  the  hilt,  and  is  heavUy  in  debt  for 
taxes  and  the  actual  necessities  of  life.  In  other  words, 
the  man  who  is  feeding  the  people  and  making  high  profits 
for  the  dairy  monopolists.  Borden's  and  National  Dairies,  is 
getting  in  a  situation  where  he  has  no  place  to  lay  his  head. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  was  the  finest  type  of  individualist  ever 
produced  by  any  civilization.  Today  his  condition  is  becom- 
ing comparable  to  that  of  the  itinerant  sharecropper  of 
Oklahoma. 

SHOULD    STAT    ON    THE    LAND 

Despite  these  desperate  conditions.  I  urge  the  dairymen  to 
stay  on  the  land  and  continue  to  fight  to  get  living  condi- 
tions. I  believe  there  will  soon  be  the  dawn  of  a  better  day. 
To  aid  in  his  present  situation,  I  am  calling  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  to  the  various  agencies  of  Government  which 
have  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  who  are 
facing  a  foreclosure,  debt,  or  taxes. 

I  will  enumerate  these  agencies  and  their  duties  in  order, 
and  ask  that  the  farmer  who  is  in  an  existing  emergency 
apply  to  the  particular  agency  which  is  authorized  to  handle 
his  case.    These  agencies  are  as  follows: 

MORTGAGE  FORECLOSURE 

First.  The  farmer  who  is  about  to  lose  his  home  by  mort- 
gage foreclosure  should  take  advantage  of  the  Frazier-Lemke 
m.oratorium.  which  has  been  held  constitutional  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.    This  act  amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
and  provides  that  a  farmer  who  is  imable  to  pay  his  debts 
can  take  advantage  of  section  75  by  filing  his  petition  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  United  States  district  court  in 
his  district.    I  would  suggest  the  farmers  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  Thirty-second  Congressional  District,  who  are 
threatened  with  foreclosure,  take  this  up  with  the  Farm 
Bureau  agents  in  their  respective  counties  who  will  assist 
them  in  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  petition.    This  will 
give  the  farmer  a  moratorium  of  3  years  during  which  he  will 
be  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  his  property  under  suit- 
able terms  fixed  by  the  court. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Lemke.  of  North  Dakota,  the  author  of 
the  bill,  tells  me  that  this  moratorium  has  been  most  effective 
in  the  western  jurisdiction.  I  urge  all  farmers  who  have 
foreclosures  threatened  or  pending  to  adopt  this  procedure, 

EMERGENCY    REHABILITATION    LOANS 

Second.  In  areas  stricken  by  drought  farmers  often  need 
small  loans  quickly  to  save  their  crops  or  provide  feed  for 
their  livestock.  In  such  cases  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  provides  loans  with- 
out formality.  In  the  counties  of  Oswego.  Jefferson,  and 
Lewis  this  matter  is  handled  by  Mr.  James  F.  Reeves,  who 
has  charge  of  the  F.  S.  A.  work  in  those  counties,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Federal  Building  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.  In 
Madison  County.  Mr.  Herbert  Brokaw.  with  headquarters  in 
the  Masonic  Building  at  Nor'wich,  N.  Y..  is  In  charge.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  are  able,  sympathetic  administrators  and 
will  handle  matters  with  promptness  and  absence  from  red 
tape. 

STANDARD    REH.\BILITATION    LOANS 

Third.  These  loans  are  made  to  farmers  who  need  see<i, 
tools,  livestock,  and  other  equipment  necessary  to  carry  on 
farming  operations,  and  who  cannot  get  adequate  credit 
elsewhere.  These  loans  are  repaid  over  a  period  of  from 
1  to  5  years  at  5-percent  Interest.  Applications  for  this 
assistance  shoiold  be  made  to  the  F.  S.  A.  supervisors  named 
above. 
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MEDICAL     AID     LOANS 

Fourth.  Frequently  farmers  have  difficulties  in  making 
ends  meet  because  of  sickness  in  their  families.  Health 
group  programs  should  be  organized  to  provide  medical  care 
for  low-income  farm  families  at  a  cost  which  they  can  afford. 
I  commend  this  provision  to  the  Farm  Bureau  agents  for 
their  action  and  consideration. 

FARM     DEBT    ADJUSTMENT 

Fifth.  For  farmers  overburdened  with  debt,  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  provides  a  means  by  which  their  debts 
can  be  adjusted  to  their  capacities  to  pay.  This  is  available 
to  all  farmers  whether  or  not  they  take  part  in  other  phases 
of  the  F.  S.  A.  program.  Some  preliminary  organization  is 
necessary  on  this,  but  the  Washington  set-up  is  etTective  and 
sympathetic  and  needs  only  local  application.  I  commend 
the  consideration  of  this  to  the  Farm  Bureau  agents  in  each 
county  of  the  district. 

SERVICES  FREE   OF   CHARGE 

There  are  no  preliminary  or  present  dues  to  any  organiza- 
tion contingent  on  any  of  the  above  applications.  The 
officials  hereinbefore  enumerated  are  not  the  employees  of 
any  farm  organization,  but  are  paid  by  National.  State,  and 
county  contributions. 

NATION    IS    IN    dairyman's    DEBT 

The  farmers  of  Jefferson.  Oswego.  Madison,  and  Lewis 
Counties  should  have  no  false  pride  about  accepting  the 
cooperation  of  these  agencies.  The  country  is  in  their  debt 
because  of  their  contribution  to  its  health  and  well-being. 
The  farmer  should  remember  that  he  is  a  victim  of  a  system 
which  contrary  to  law  has  been  permitted  to  well-nigh 
destroy  him.  If  there  are  any  complications  about  any  of 
the  above  matters.  I  ask  the  applicant  to  write  me  either 
at  Washington.  D.  C,  or  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

I  again  urge  the  farmer  to  stay  on  the  land  and  continue 
the  fight.  I  have  strong  hopes  that  the  great  economic 
wrong  that  is  being  done  him  will  be  righted  through  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  I  have  strong  hopes  that  in  the  near  future 
strong  leadership  will  arise,  or  the  dairyman's  present  leader- 
ship will  become  more  seagoing.  Under  such  auspices  I 
predict  he  will  get  a  living  price  for  his  product  with  a 
reasonable  profit.  That  is  all  he  asks  for  his  past  sacrifices, 
toil,  and  suffering.  The  dairyman's  case  is  based  on  law  and 
Justice  and  must  go  forward  to  victory. 
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EDITOniAL  FROM  ARKANSAS  GAZETTE 


"derive  a  fervent  gratitude"  and  deeply  feel  and  acknowlcdtie  the 
beneficent  action  of  our  Government."  Nor  did  he  say  anything 
about  limiting  the  internal  improvements  made  in  a  State  to  tne 
amount  of  Federal  taxes  collected  In  that  State. 

In  the  political  development  of  the  United  States  the  Southern 
States  were  preeminently  the  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights  In  the  controversy  over  the  making  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government,  which  was  a  burning  political 
issue  for  more  than  a  generation  from  Jefferson's  time  to  Jaqkson  s. 
It  was  the  South  which  challenged  the  right  of  the  Central  Opvern- 
ment  to  undertake  such  works  under  any  powers  vested  in  it  by  the 
Constitution.  But  the  North  raised  up  Daniel  Webster,  who  devoted 
his  great  career  to  championship  of  national  as  opposed  the  feder- 
ated government.  Then  the  North  fought  the  Civil  War  and  wrote 
with  the  bavonet  what  Webster  had  preached  with  his  words. 

Now  in  the  full  spirit  In  which  Robert  E.  Lee  accepted  the  final 
arbitrament  of  Appomattox,  the  South  makes  its  acknowledgment 
of  the  beneficent  action  of  our  Government  in  internal  impscve- 
ments.  In  this  day  the  South,  former  Confederacy  though  i'.-was. 
yields  to  no  other  part  of  the  country  in  sincere  and  patriotic 
fealty  to  the  Old  Flag  and  the  appropriation. 


Mr  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  30  there  appeared  in 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  a  paper  of  State-wide  circulation  pub- 
lished at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  an  editorial  entitled  "Yes;  the 
South  Has  Sort  of  Come  Around,"  which  I  insert  in  full  in 

the  Record: 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette] 

When  he  complains  that  Southern  States  are  "draining  off  the 
wealth"  of  the  rest  of  the  country  by  taking  more  money  out  of 
the  Treasury  In  Federal  grants  than  they  put  in  through  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  taxes.  Congressman  Bates  (Republican.  Massa- 
chusetts) should  remember  that  the  Federal  taxes  collected  in  a 
Btate  are  not  always  paid  by  the  people  of  that  State  alone.  Every 
clparctte  smoker  in  the  country-  helps  to  pay  the  Federal  excise 
taxes  collected  in  chief  part  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Na- 
tional corporations,  which  pay  their  Federal  taxes  in  Northern  or 
Eastern  States  where  their  plants  or  main  offices  are  located,  get 
the  money  for  them  from  every  State  where  their  goods  or  services 

are  sold.  .._      ....    x  t>_    ■ 

And  this  Mas-sachusetts  Republican  should  remember  that  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams,  whom  Massachusetts  gave  to  the  Nation, 
made  internal  Improvements  by  the  Federal  Government  the  main 
topic  of  his  inaugural  address.  He  extolled  the  value  of  such 
projects  and  declared  that  from  their  execution  posterity  would 
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Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  moments 
ago  we  heard  from  the  leaders  of  the  House  conference  on 
the  Social  Security  bill  that  the  measure  as  now  agreed 
upon  would  save  businessmen  $65,000,000  a  year,  and  by 
freezing  the  rate  at  1  percent  would  save  employers  and 
workers  $275,000,000  in  1940.  In  regard  to  credits  and 
refunds  to  taxpayers  under  title  9  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  abolition  of  the  heretofore  heavy  penalties  for 
belated  payment  of  those  taxes,  many  businessmen  and  em- 
ployers will  be  saved  the  sum  total  of  $15,000,000. 

This  latter  item  is  personally  very  gratifying  to  me  and 
I  wish  again  to  express  my  satisfaction  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  written  it  into  the  lav/,  and  that  it 
has  remained  in  the  bill  during  this  long  conference  session, 
being  found  in  the  report  before  us  today.  I  suggested  this 
amendment  2  years  ago.  On  April  10  last  when  this  social- 
security  measure  was  before  the  House,  I  pointed  out  the 
favorable  nature  of  this  provision  for  the  average  American 
employer  and  businessman.  Now  that  we  are  assured  by 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  that  this  will  save  $15,000,000 
which  have  already  been  collected  under  the  previous  act, 
or  which  would  have  been  collectible  if  the  act  had  not  been 
amended,  it  is  again  a  matter  of  favorable  comment  that  the 
bill  is  so  amended. 

My  own  interest  in  this  matter  rises  out  of  the  fact  that 
I  suggested  this  amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  some  of  my  own  constituents,  and  as  a 
square  deal  to  all  taxpayers  throughout  the  Nation  who 
were  the  victims  of  an  unduly  harsh  provision  in  the  original 
law.  In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill. 
H.  R.  8779.  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in- 
corporated in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938  in  a  very  generous 
form.  Again  in  this  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R. 
898.  which  is  now  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  .social- 
security  law  by  the  action  of  the  committee  drafting  this 
bill,  and  by  the  action  of  the  conferees  in  keeping  the 
provision  in  the  report  we  are  now  adopting.  Let  me  say 
that  the  effect  of  this  mea.sure  is  to  lessen  the  receipts  in 
the  Treasury  Department  for  social-security  purposes. 

Now,  I  am  distinctly  a  friend  of  the  social-security  policy, 
and  naturally  I  want  that  fund  to  grow  properly  and  ade- 
quately. However,  I  do  not  want  money  collected  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Government,  even  for  so  good  a  cause  as 
social  security,  if  there  is  an  element  of  harshness  or  of  in- 
justice in  the  collection  of  funds. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  additional  emphasis  to 
what   Chairman   Doughton,   Congressman   Treadway.   and 
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ConRres^man  McCcrmack  have  stated  a  few  minutes  ago 
tliat  the  changes  made  in  this  Social  Security  Act  truly  were 
meant  to  reUeve  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers.  The  sponsors 
cf  this  legislation  have  earnestly  worked  to  temper  the  tax 
burdens,  both  as  to  rates  of  taxation  and  as  to  penalties  im- 
posed for  delay  or  failure  to  pay.  having  In  mind  the  interest 
cf  the  taxpajing  employers  as  well  as  the  social-security  bene- 
ficiaries. How  can  any  man  say  that  the  men  who  have  just 
finished  drafting  this  legislation  are  unfriendly  to  business? 
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LIST  OF  GENERAL  LEGISLATION  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  PASSED 
BY  THE  SEVENTY-SLS.TH  CONGREiiS,   FIRST  SESSION 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  some  of  the  general  leg- 
islation of  public  intcre.-^t  passed  by  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  BarkleyI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Some  of  the  general  legislation  of  public  interest  passed  by  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  first  session 
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The  Conservation  Movement  in  Wisconsin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  EDWARD  E.  BROWNE 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Hon.  Edward  E.  Browne,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Conservation  .Commission,  together  with  the  statement 
referred  to  therein: 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  Conservation  Commission, 

Waupaca,  Wis.,  July  28,  1939. 

Hon.  Retd  Mtturat, 

House  Office  liuilding.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Friend  Reid:  The  W.  P.  A.  has  helped  the  conservation 
movcrrent  In  Wisconsin  very  greatly.  Mr.  A.  M.  Kelster,  supervisor 
of  works  program,  who  has  been  In  charge  of  this  work,  has  been 
very  efllcient.  and  the  local  men  under  him  have  also  been  exceed- 
Inglv  efficient.  /  .,_..». 

I  am  enclosing  a  statement  of  his  work  In  this  State  and  wish 
you  would  put  the  same  in  the  Congressional  RfecoRo  under  exten- 
sion of  your  remarks.  . 

If  you  desire,  you  can  ask  leave  to  extend  yourVemarks  by  print 
Ing  a  report  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  Wisconsin,  which  h*s  been  requested 
by  Edward  E.  Browne,  former  Member  of  Congress,  and  who  Is 
now  a  member  of  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 

If  b-^forehand,  you  ask  permission  of  the  Democrat  floor  leader, 
who  I  thlrk.  Is  Rayburn,  and  al.so  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  Re- 
publican floor  leader,  both  of  whom  I  am  acquainted  with,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  no  objection. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  information  In  this  report,  and  I  think 
It  advertises  Wisconsin  and  the  conservation  work  that  we  are  doing 
here. 

With  personal  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^  „ 

Edward  E.  Browne. 

biennium  report  covering  the  cooperation  of  the  works  progress 

administration 

During  the  biennium  from  July  1,  1936,  to  June  30.  1938,  the 
piosecutlon  of  the  extension  program  of  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Commission  continued  to  be  a  major 
activity  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  The  work  of  ev- 
ery division  of  the  department  was  advanced  by  this  cooperation, 
and  therefore  any  attempt  to  summarize  all  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  W.  P.  A.  workers  would  to  a  large  extent  overlap  the 
reports  of  the  accomplishments  of  each  division.  Consequently. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  present  only  a  summary  of 
W  P  A  employment  and  expenditures  en  conservation  projects, 
toeether  with  a  sufficient  outline  of  specific  accomplifchments  to 
Indicate  the  value  and  extent  cf  the  Impetus  which  the  long  range 
program  of  the  conservation  commission  has  received  from  the 
cooperation    of    the   Works   Progress    Administration. 

With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  several  division  superin- 
tendents    county-wide    •'blanket"    conservation    project    proposals 
were  prepared  and  submitted  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ments supervisor  of  work  projects.     These  proposals  requested  the 
approval   of   the   Works   Progress   Administration   at   Washington. 
DC      for    the    protccutlon    of    the    commission's    program    In    56 
counties   of  the  State.     Almost  without  exception  they  were  ap- 
proved   as   FUbmltted,    and    under    the   authority    so   granted,   229 
additional    subprojects    were    submitted    during    the    biennium 
Each   of  these  eubprojccu  embodies   a   break-down   of   the    work 
uhlch  It  was  planned  to  accompU.-h  on  an  indlvdual  undertak- 
ina    toaethcT  with  details  of  the  materials  and  equipment  to  be 
luriitohed  by  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  conservation  commls«lon    re- 
Inectlvely.    Since  the  start  ol  the  W.  P.  A.  program  In  July  1935. 
liSrly  700  of  these  specific  mibproject*  have  been  «ubmltted  for 
o^t'cn    and  386  were  in  operation  at  some  period  during  the 
bSSJium  ju»t  closed,  which  bpened  with  3.421  W.  P.  A,  worker. 
SSloyScn  113  «ibpro)ect..  and  clo«cd  with  3.782  men  employed 
Jn   102%ubprcject».    The  decrea*c  In  the  number  of  «ubproJecU 
in  operation  together  with  the  increase  1ft  the  number  of  men 
emSo^d  1«  inl>art  accounti-d  for  by  the  completion  during  the 
Knlum  of  a  number  of  work  units  providing  for  the  construe 
ti^n  of  buildings  on  which  only  twenty  to  twenty-five  men  are 
ord"narlly  employed.     (A  list  of  those  buildings  arranged  accord- 
ing  to  departmental  divisions  Is  appended   to  this  report.)     An- 
Sher  factSr  was  the  definite  effort  of  the  W.  P.  A.  administrative 
officials  to  reduce  the  number  of  subprojects  In  operation  by  the 
consolidation   of   projects    providing    for    similar   or    related   work 
and  the  elimination  of  crews  of  less  than  10  men. 


During  the  biennium  the  W.  P.  A.  expended  a  total  of  »2 ,651  659 
on  projects  sponsored  by  the  commission.  Of  this  amount 
$2  359  814  was  expended  for  labor  and  »292,054  was  expended  for 
material  and  equipment.  During  the  same  P^'-^^^i/^.^"'?)!^^^: 
sion  was  credited  with  a  sponsor's  contribution  of  $449,359  of 
which  $153,489  was  credited  as  the  value  of  the  supervisory  serv- 
ices suppUed  by  the  conservation  department  employees,  and 
$295  870  was  credited  as  the  value  of  contributed  materials  and 
equipment.  When  added  to  the  record  cf  expenditures  and  con- 
tributions quoted  in  the  report  for  the  preceding  blennlunv  these 
figures  show  that  during  the  3  years  since  the  start  of  the  W^  r.  A. 
program  In  July  1935  the  W.  P.  A.  has  expended  a  total  of 
$4  199  022  on  projects  sponsored  by  the  commission  and  has  "edited 
the  commission  with  contributing  equipment,  materials,  and  labor 

valued  at  $613,320.  ,        ^    ^_^  ♦w.,^.    „* 

Because  of  Its  fundamental  importance,  almost  two-thirds  ot 
the  subprojects  sponsored  by  the  conservation  commission  have 
provided  for  work  directly  or  indirectly  required  for  the  protection 
and  expansion  of  Wisconsin's  forests.  Among  the  most  important 
accompllshm.ents  of  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  engaged  on  these  projects 
during  the  biennium  has  been  the  construction  of  103  miles  of 
new  truck  trails  and  the  recon-struction  of  95  miles  of  old  truck 
traUs  The  State-owned  forest-protection  telephone  system  was 
also  improved  by  the  completion  of  112  miles  of  new  lines  the 
reconstruction  of  25  miles  of  existing  lines,  and  the  clearing  of  the 
right-of-way  on  213  miles  of  lines  on  which  communication  was 
threatened  by  the  encroachment  of  brush  and  trees. 

One  of  the  primary  needs  of  the  forest-protection  division  had 
lOHK  been  a  sufficient  number  of  suitably  planned  rar.ger  stations 
and  garage  and  storage  buildings.  This  need  was  almost  entirely 
met  by  the  completion  during  the  biennium  of  23  ranger-station 
and  garage  buildings,  each  of  which  combines  In  a  building  of 
cor  Crete  block  or  native  stone  construction  an  office  and  five 
Rarage  stalls  on  the  ground  floor,  together  with  storage  space  for 
tools  and  equipment  and  a  modern  four-  or  five-room  apartment 

en  the  second  floor.  ,  *  j    ^         *   a^*!.,^, 

Two  headquarters  buildings  were  also  completed,  one  at  Antlgo 
and  the  other  at  Park  Falls.  These  buildings  provide  the  larger  office 
space  and  living  quarters  needed  for  a  district  headquarters  besides 
heated  garage  space  for  three  or  four  cars  and  trucks.  At  the  Rhine- 
lander-area  headquarters  two  6-stall  garage  buildings,  so  designed 
that  they  now  constitute  a  single  12-stall  garage  and  storage  bul  d- 
ing  were  completed,  and  three  additional  garage  and  storage  build- 
InEs  were  completed  at  Hayward,  Brule,  and  Spconcr. 

When  the  building  which  now  houses  the  forest  protection  head- 
quarters at  Tomahawk  was  acquired  a  few  years  ago  it  was  badly  in 
need  of  repair  and  remodeling  to  better  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
department.  During  the  biennium  most  of  the  work  of  rerooflng. 
repairing,  and  repainting  the  buUdlng  throughout  was  completed, 
and  additional  offices,  storerooms,  drafting  rooms,  and  assembly 
rooms  were  constructed.  Heavy  machinery  and  equipment  was 
moved  and  reinstalled  In  more  advantageous  locations.  Several 
thousand  additional  square  feet  of  space  were  created  by  the  inBtal- 
lation  of  a  second  floor  In  portions  of  the  building,  and  a  painting 
room  completely  equipped  with  ventilating  fans  and  other  safety 
measures  was  added  in  which  trucks,  tractors,  plows,  and  other 
equipment  can  be  quickly  and  safely  repainted  by  modern  spray 
rnethods  A  large  testing  tank  was  also  constructed  which  enables 
the  department's  mechanics  to  thoroughly  test  and  check  the  scores 
of  large  and  small  flre-ftghting  pumps  which  are  forwarded  from 
the  protection  districts  throughout  the  State  to  the  forest-protection 
headquarters    for    rcpaU:    and    reconditioning    during    the    winter 

°^T?ie  construction  of  a  two-story  brick  airplane  hangar  and  landing 
field  adjacent  to  the  headquarters  building  was  al.so  completed.  A 
larpe  basement  beneath  the  hangar  building  Is  connected  with  the 
headquarters  building  by  an  underground  passage  and  provides 
storage  space  for  dozens  of  tractors,  trucks,  fire  plows,  piunps.  and 

other  equipment.  ^   „        ,.      ,       ,  ^ 

The  carpenter  and  machine-shop  facilities  at  Tomahawk  also 
made  it  feasible  to  carry  on  a  number  of  other  projects  under 
which  more  than  7,000  conservation  department  roadside  signs 
were  built  or  repaired  and  Improved  types  of  flre-flghtlng  equip- 
ment were  developed  and  constructed.  Of  particular  Interest  Is 
the  construction  by  W.  P.  A.  mechan.cs  of  11  units  of  a  new  type 
of  trailer  designed  to  transport  a  complete  tractor  and  fiie-plow 
a'=embly  weighing  up  to  10  tons. 
"\v  PA  workers  were  also  employed  in  reducing  fire  hazard* 
on  over  10.000  acres  of  dangerous  slash  areas  and  along  over  1.000 
miles  of  State,  county,  and  town  roads. 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  the  department's  efforts  toward 
reforeirtatlon  have  been  directed  toward  the  goal  of  adequate 
forest  protection  rather  than  toward  any  vast  W.  P.  A.  program  ol 
planting  forest-tree  seedlings.  Ncverth«le^J.  the  capacity  of  the 
State  forest  nursery  wa«  greatly  expanded  and  more  than  ft  mU- 
llon  seedling  forest  trees  were  planted  by  W.  P.  A.  crewe. 

During  the  biennium  a  special  effort  wa«  made  to  promote  the 
oocratlon  of  projecu  providing  for  repairs,  improvemenu.  and 
in«-ea»ed  production  facilities  at  the  State  fish  hatcherlee.  ana 
SSS^JS  and  cKiuipment  at  aU  of  the  15  ««?tilar  hatcheries  were 
completely  repaired  and  repainted  throughout.  SeveraJ  addition* 
were  bu!lt  and  some  of  the  residence  and  hatchery  buildings  were 
completely  remodeled.  Similar  work  was  also  carried  on  atmany 
Wt  the  seasonal  hatchery  station*.  Some  of  tbe  more  important 
BccompllshmenU  were  as  follow*:  »,.„i^i„„  -,«/« 

At  the  Hayward  hatchery  a  new  six-room  residence  building  and 
a  four-stall  garage  were  constructed,  and  the  mam  hatchery  build- 
ing waSenllrged  and  remodeled  throughout.    Several  new  pond* 
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were   constructed   and   other   pcnds   and   raceways    protected   by 

"^At^the  Crystal  Springs  hatchery  a  flvc-room  residence  and  a 
Eara«e  building  were  completed,  and  the  capacity  of  the  hatchery 
more  than  doubled  by  the  construction  of  additional  raceways 
and  improvements  to  the  hatchery  building  and  ponds. 

At  the  northeast  fisheries  headquarters  at  Woodruff,  a  2-Ptory 
10-6tall  garage  and  dormitory  building  of  fireproof  con.struction 
was  complPted,  In  addition  to  two  net  houses,  each  100  feet  In 
leneth  and  30  feet  In  width.  A  fourth  building  containing  a  large 
m.  s  hall  kitchens,  and  living  quarters  was  completed  In  ccoper- 
Bt:  n  with  the  C.  C.  C.  ori^aniZAtion.  and.  as  the  biennlum  closed, 
a  fifth  structure  of  approximately  the  same  size  as  the  net  houses, 
and  designed  for  use  a.s  a  repair  shop  and  equipment-storage 
building  had  been  95  percent  completed.  A  second  10-stall  garage 
of  frame  construction  was  also  well  under  way.  A  large  ainount 
of  pond  con.struction  and  repair  and  general  landscaping  work  was 
als^i  completed  at  this  hatchery. 

At  the  Osceola  ha'chery  a  six-stall  garage  and  warehouse  build- 
ing was  erected,  and  extensive  flood  damage  to  dams  and  reser- 
voirs repaired. 

At  the  Wild  Rose  hatchery  a  four-stall  garage  was  constructea 

and  the  residence  building  was  enlarped  and  completely  repaired 

and  repainted  throufhout.     At  this  hatchery  also  extensive  work 

was  dr  ne  on  the  construction  of  new  ponds  and  the  riprapping  of 

^"tiojh  the  new  and  old  ponds. 

At-61ieboygan  and  Sturgeon  Bay  the  hatchery  buildings  and  liv- 
ing quarters  were  remodeled  and  repaired  and  repainted  through- 
cut 

At  the  Delafleld  and  Salmo  Lake  hatcheries  new  dams  wore 
constructed  to  insure  an  adequate  water  supply,  and  at  the  Salmo 
Ls>ke  hatchery  In  particular  a  large  amount  of  pot^d  and  raceway 
repair  and  retaining  wall  ccn-struction  was  completed. 

At  the  northwest  fl-^herlcs  headquarters  at  Spooi.er  the  extensive 
program  of  development  planned  by  the  fisheries  division  wa.s  well 
under  way  as  the  blenuium  clo-'^ed  with  two  net  houses  almost 
half  completed  in  cooperation  with  the  C.  C.  C.  organization,  and 
the  first  of  the  four  residence  buildins;s  planned  for  this  area 
headquarters  25  percent  completed  Work  was  also  progressing 
rr.plcKy  on  several  of  the  large  ponds  which  will  be  available  for 
use  durliig  the  next  season. 

At  the  Madison  hatcherv  a  new  9-acre  bass-rearing  pond  was 
completed,  and  a  5-acre  pond  was  constructed  near  the  vUlajie  of 
Elalr.  m  TrcmpeaUau  County,  on  the  sit*  of  what  had  previously 
teen  a  swamp  and  the  vlUape  dump.  During  their  first  season  of 
cpt-ratlon  in  the  summer  of  1937,  both  the  Madftson  and  Blair  pcnds 
each  produced  from  125.000  to  150,000  bass  for  planting  In  the 
southern  counties  of  the  State.  The  M-^dlson  hatchery  buildings 
were  also  completely  repaired  and  repainted.  A  great  deal  of  addi- 
^tional  pond  construction  and  general  landscaping  work  was  done, 
-and  a  two-story  12-?tall  garage  of  fireproof  sandstone  construction 
was  40-perccnt  completed. 

Near  the  village  of  Conover  in  Vilas  County  a  thl-d  large  rear- 
Irig  pond  which  may  be  uved  for  either  bass  or  muskellunge  propa- 
gatlcHi  was  created  by  the  construction  of  two  dams  on  the  Little 
Tamarack  River. 

At  all  of  the  hatcheries  where  W.  P.  A.  crews  were  employed, 
the  general  work  consisted  of  the  Improvement  of  water  supply. 
the  construction  of  new  pcnds  and  raceways,  and  the  repairing, 
cleaning  and  riprapping  of  older  ponds  and  raceways,  in  addition 
to  the  repairing  ainl  repainting  of  all  buildings  and  equipment. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  program  of  almost  completely  overhauling 
the  hatchery  facilities  of  the  fisheries  division  It  would  have  been 
Irr.posslbTe  for  the  conservation  department  to  not  only  attain  but 
surpa.ss  Its  goal  of  planting  more  than  a  billion  fish  during  both 
the  seasons  of  1937  and  1938. 

However,  if  more  than  a  fractional  percentage  of  these  tiny  fish 
are  to  live  and  grow  to  legal  size,  our  lakes  and  streams  must  be 
placed  In  a  condition  to  provide  them  with  food  and  shelter, 
rndcr  the  lake  and  stream  Improvement  program  spon?ored  by 
the  conservation  ccmmlselon,  W.  P.  A.  crews  have  placed  thou- 
sands of  brush  refuges,  sapling  tangles,  bass  spawning  boxes,  and 
minnow  spawners  in  over  200  Wisconsin  lakes.  Practically  all  of 
these  lake-improvement  structures  were  built  and  placed  during 
the  winter  months  in  accordance  with  data  obtained  from  pre- 
vious sxirveys  which  indicated  the  type  of  structures  which  were 
Eece3sary  in  any  particular  lake  to  improve  the  propagation  and 
protection  of  young  fish  and  the  protection  of  natioral  foods  neccs- 
sarv  for  their  survival  and  growth. 

During  the  summer  months  the  lake  and  stream  Improvement 
crews  concentrated  on  stream  work  and  Im.proved  more  than  400 
miles  of  trout  streams  by  the  installation  of  several  types  of  cur- 
rent deflectors  desl<;ned  to  protect  the  stream  banks  from  erosion, 
to  provide  small  trout  with  shelter,  to  create  deep  shaded  pools. 
cr  to  scour  underlying  silt  deposits  from  gravelled  spawning  beds. 
Also  the  channels  of  hundreds  of  springs  were  cleared,  thereby 
allowing  the  cold  spring  water  to  find  Its  way  into  nearby  trout 
etreams.  and  tens  of  thoxisands  of  willows  and  alders,  as  well  as 
many  thoueands  of  commercially  valuable  trees,  were  planted  along 
atreain  banks  for  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  shade  and  protect- 
ing the  banks  against  further  erosion. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  do  Improvement  work  on  the  largest 
possible  number  of  trout  streams  because  It  was  the  policy  of  both 


the  conservation  department  and  the  W.  P.  A.  to  select  only  these 
streams  most  in  need  of  improvement  and  then,  insofar  as  avail- 
able W  P  A  labor  made  it  possible,  to  complete  the  work  of  im- 
proving these  streams  from  their  headwaters  to  their  mouths 

At  the  State  experimental  game  and  fur  farm  at  Puvnette.  Wis.. 
a  s-rles  of  projects  have  been  prosecuted  since  early  in  the  W.  P.  A 
program.     Some  of  the  outstanding  units  completed  under  these 
protects  during  the  biennlum  arc  the  following: 

On  the  fur  section  of  the  St.-xte  experimental  game  and  fur  farm 
a  seven-room  brick  and  frame  rc^^idence  was  erected  for  the  u.se 
of  the  farm  manager,  and  a  two-story  assembly  and  lecture  hall 
was  constructed  to  provide  facilities  for  the  numerous  meetings  of 
game  and  fur  breeders  which  are  held  at  the  farm,  and  al.so  to 
provide  living  quarters  for  5ome  of  the  employees  who  must  be 
readily  available  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  large  barn,  75  feet  In  length  by  36  feet  in  width,  was  built  prl- 
mrrly  for  the  purpose  of  providing  storage  .space  for  several  tons 
of  hay  and  grain,  and  adjoining  It  a  refrigeration  plant  and 
slaughterhouse  was  constructed  In  which  the  meat  diet  required 
by  the  fur-bearing  animals  is  prepared  and  kept  in  cold  storage 
unt*l  ready  for  use.  The  additional  refrigeration  facilities  provided 
by  this  building  have  also  made  it  possible  for  the  fur  farm  to  use 
many  tons  of  carp  and  other  rough  fish  which  the  Department 
obtains  from  Its  rciu^i  f-s'.i  removal  operations. 

A  four-stall  garage,  a  native  stone  electrical  tran-^formcr  vault, 
and  a  root  cellar  for  the  storage  of  the  very  considerable  tonnage 
of  vegetables  consumed  were  also  constructed,  in  addl'.ion  to 
several  hundred  breeding  pens  and  runs,  and  over  6  miles  of  v.oven 
wire  fencing.  A  large  amount  of  W.  P.  A.  labor  was  also  emp'oved 
In  general  landscaping  and  In  the  construction  of  retalnln;^  walls, 
driveways,  sewers,  and  water  mains. 

On  the  game  section  of  the  farm  a  carpenter  and  machine  shop. 
48  feet  in  length  by  30  feet  in  breadth,  which  had  been  previously 
constructed  by  W  P.  A.  labor,  was  used  during  the  blennlvim  by  a 
crew  of  W.  P.  A.  carpenters  for  the  construction  of  several  hundred 
game-bird  brooders,  feeding  hoppers,  and  pens.  A  feed  and 
equipment  building,  75  feet  by  30  feet,  which  also  houses  seme  of 
the  administrative  offices,  was  completed  early  In  the  biennlum, 
and  during  1937  a  two-story  Incubator  building  100  feet  by  36 
feet  was  constructed.  The  completion  of  this  building  has  enabled 
the  conservation  department  to  more  than  double  its  previous 
annual  production  of  game-bird  chicks  for  release  throughout  the 

State. 

W.  P.  A.  funds  and  labor  al.'^o  made  It  possible  to  construct 
nearly  200  boats  for  the  use  of  the  law-enforcement  and  fisheries 
division-j,  and  have  greatly  accelerated  the  work  of  rough  tiih 
removal  and  the  Improvement  of  State  forests  and  parks,  as  well 
as  aiding  In  projects  for  the  condlict  of  surveys  and  the  compila- 
tion of  data  relating  to  all  phases  of  conservation  work. 

I  Wisconsin  Conservation  Department.  Madison,  Wis.) 
Principal  buildings  and  other  items  of  work  completed  or  under- 
taken   as    lV'crfc5    Progress    Administration    projtcts    during    the 
btennium.  June  30,  1936.  to  June  30,  1938 

(Arraneed  nccordine  to  departmental  'livi.sion.sJ 
rOREST  PROTECTION  DIVISION 


Tyce  of  building 

Town 

County 

Status  of  coRstnietii.n  as 
oJ  June  30,  I9is 

Raneer  ?i;»iion  and  5- 
stali  garage  iiuilding. 
Do              

Pemblnc 

Goodman 

Marinette... 
do 

Completed  Oct.  15. 1937. 
OS  percent  eompletciL 

r>o         

Pound 

..      do  

Compl.trd  Apr.  1.  V.m. 

Do 

Florence 

Crandon 

NiitHiah 

t'umrait  I.,ake 

Conover 

Lake    Toma- 
hnwk 

Mellen 

Wushhiim 

(inintsbiirg 
P;itt. son  Park 

I'l'St^n 

Prentice 

Minong 

Priy     

Fairchild 

Flor»*nce 

Forest 

Juneau 

Langlade 

Vilas    

OueiJa. 

.i^shland 

Bn\iiel<l  ... 

Burnett 

Douglas 

Iron     

CompWeil  F^'b.  S.  l'.«7. 

Do 

Com;.lete<l  Nov.  25.  193fl. 

Do 

Do 

Completed  Sept.  10,  1937. 
Compieteil  May  iS.  1937. 

Do  

Compl.ied  Feb.  15.  1«7. 

Do      

Completed  Sept.  25,  rJ3d 

To    

Complete-l  Oct.  ?.\  1OT7. 

I-o      

Completed  Jan.  15, 1)37. 

Do       

Completed  Jan.  29, 1937. 

Do       

Comi.leUx!  Sept.  24,  l'J37. 

Do      

Compl'*ted  Jiine25, 1937. 

Do  

Price    

Washburn. . 

Jacks<in 

do  ... 

Comrlofe.l  Mav2.S,  l<i:i7. 

Do 

Cotiiileted.Inlv  10.  1J37. 

Do 

Complet.Hl  May  25.  19.38. 

Do    

Completed  June  6,  19  «. 

Do 

Tomah 

Stiles 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Shawano 

Wo<4     

Columbia... 

Oneida 

do 

Douglas 

.lawyer 

Washburn.. 
Douslas 

Completed  July  15.  1938. 

Do 

9.')  jierrt  nt  compl<"te<l. 

Do  

B'lwler 

Nfkofwa- .   . .. 
Wisconsin 

DeN, 
Rhuu;  lander.. 

-> 
<to.- 

Brule 

ComploKil  May  4,  191S. 

Do 

Completed  Dec.  24,  1917. 

Do 

95  jiercent  completed. 

6-f  t.ill  earaite  and  ware- 
hoMse  building  (first 

UIlU). 

6-stall  gvace  and  ware- 
ho'i-^e  bnllding   (sec- 

(•■ 

6-^                   and  ware- 

Completed  July  1.  WSa 
Completed  June  25, 1937. 
Completed  Mar.  31, 1937. 

hf  ;;~e  i-'uuding. 
Do 

nayward 

.'5p»«»oncr 

Brule 

Completed  Julv  1,  193fi. 

Do 

Complete.1  July  U).  1^07. 

5^<^all  ^rage  and  re- 

Completed Dec.  15. 1937. 

pair  shop. 
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Prind-pal  buildings  and  other  items  of  work  completed  or  under- 
taken   as    Works    Progress    Administration    projects    during    the 
bieJinium,  June  30.  1936.  to  June  30.  J 9 JS— Continued 
FORZST  PROTECTION  DIVISION — Continued 


Type  of  building 

Town 

County 

Status  of  constniction  as 
of  June  30,  193.S 

DWrict    hend^uarters. 
raneer  station. 
Do           

Antigo 

Park  Falls 

Tomahawk... 
Park  Falls 

do 

Langlade.... 

Price 

Lincoln 

Price 

do 

Completed  June  20, 1937. 
Completed  July  1, 1937. 

.Airi)lane  hangar 

Warehouse  teorrugated 

iron). 
Dynamite  storage  house. 

Completed  Oct.  20,  1937. 
Completed  July  11,  1937. 

Completed  Dec.  10.  1937. 

FISHERIES 

DIVISION 

Type  of  building 

Hatchery 

County 

Status  of  construction  as  of 
June  30,  1938 

Kesidence  (5-room) 

Hatchery  building 

Ciaraee  (4-stall  frame)... 

Kebllencc  (6-room) 

llaiu'je  (12-stall  st(me).- 

Kefidence  (7  room) 

r.arage  (6  stall)  

Net  house  (first  unit) 
(in  eo<i()eration  with 
Civilian      Conserva- 
tion Corps). 

Net  hoiLse  (second  unit) 
(in  c(>oi>eiation  with 
Civilian      Conserva- 
tion Corps). 

Residence  (7  room) 

Garage  (4-stall  frame)... 

Oarage  (10-stall  frame).. 

lO-.stall  garage  and  dor- 
mitory   (concrete 
block). 

Repair. shop.- 

Net  house  (first  unit)  .. 

Net  house  (.^cund  unit) 
(in  cooperation  with 
Civilian      Conserva- 
tion Corps). 

Mess  hall  (in  coopera- 
tion    with     Civilian 
Conservation  Corps). 

Crystal 
Springs. 

F-acle  River... 

Hayward 

do 

Madison 

do 

Osceola 

Spooner 

do    - 

Langlade.... 

Oneida 

Sawyer 

do 

Dane 

,  do 

Polk 

Washburn.. 

do 

Completed  June  10.  1937. 

Completed  Oct.  1-5. 1937. 
Completed  July  1. 19.36. 
Completed  Dec.  1,  1937. 
60  percent  completed. 
15  i>ercent  eoniplele<l. 
Completed  June  4,  1938, 
40  percent  completed. 

Do. 

...    do 

Wild  Rose.... 

Woodruff 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Waushara... 

Oneida 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

25  percent  completed. 
Completed  July  1.  1936. 
20  p)erc«>nt  completed. 
Completed  June  25,  1937. 

95  percent  completed. 
Completetl  Sept.  23.  1936. 
95  percent  completed. 

Completed  Aug.  1, 1937. 

CAME    DIVISION 

Type  of  building 

Town 

County 

Status  of  constniction  as 
of  June  30,  1938 

Phe<  p  and  fecil  bam 

Refrig.ral(r  building  .. 
.\s.M'inMy    and    dining 
hall. 

Po>*nette 

do 

do 

do 

Columbia... 

do 

do 

do 

Completed  Apr.  l^  1937. 
Completed  July  15,  1937. 
Completed  July  15.  1936. 

Completed  Oct.  1,  19.36. 

Incubator  building 

Buiikhou.'se 

Garape  ( t-stall  frame)  . 
Feeil    and    equipment 
building. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Compl.  led  -May  5.  193S. 
Completed  Apr.  1.  1938. 
CompleUd  Dt-C.  15.  1937. 
Completed  Oct.  1,  1936. 

FOREST    AND    PARKS    DIVISION 


Type  of  building 

Park 

County 

Status  of  construction  as 
of  June  30,  1938 

Shelter  biiildlne  (com- 
pletiou  of  building 
started  by  Civil- 
ian Coaservation 
Corps). 

Shell <T  and  conces- 
sion buiMing  (com- 
pletion of  buililiug 
started  by  Civil- 
ian Conservation 
Corps). 

Pewai:e-<l!sposal  plant 
(completion  of  work 
starts  by  Civil- 
ian Conservation 
Corps). 

Wyaluslng 
Stato  Park. 

Copper  Falls.. 
do 

Grant  

40  percent  completed. 

A.shland 

do 

95  percent  completed. 
75  percent  completed. 

Amendment  to  Interstate  Commerce  or  Transporta- 
tion Act 


LAW    ENFORCEMENT   DIVISION 


Type  of  building 

Town 

County 

Status  of  constniction  as  of 
June  30, 1938 

Law  enforcement  head- 
quarters. 

Law  enforcement  and 
raneer  station  (boat- 
bouse  and  garage). 

Oshkosh 

Bayfield 

Winnebago.. 
Bayfield.... 

Completed  Sept.  29, 1936. 
Completed  Oct  15, 1937. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdiiesday,  July  26.  1939 

Mr.  HARE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hare:  On  page  274.  at  the  end  of 
line  10  in  section  312,  add  the  following:  -Prot-ided.  That  hereafter, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  certificate  of  public 
convenience  or  necessity  shall  be  Issued,  transferred,  or  assigned 
to  an  existing  competing  carrier  engaged  in  a  different  system  of 
transportation  or  to  any  person  or  corporation  financially  Inter- 
ested directly  or  indirectly  In  the  operation  of  Interstate  transpor- 
tation other  than  that  provided  In  such  certificate." 

Mr  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  assuming  that  this  Is  to  be  a 
transportation  bill  and  not  merely  a  railroad  bill  and  that  we 
are  to  hereafter  have  three  systems  of  transportation  known 
as  the  railroad  system,  the  motor-bus  lines,  and  water  trans- 
portation, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent 
either  one  of  these  agencies  or  systems  of  transportation 
from  securing  a  complete  control  or  monopoly  over  the 
other.  In  other  words,  this  amendment  is  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  railroad  system  from  getting  con- 
trol of  the  bus  lines  and  thereby  putting  the  bus-line  system 
out  of  existence.  Should  this  develop  we  will  have  the  rail- 
roads operating  their  own  system  and  in  addition  will  be 
operating  the  bus-line  system  over  highways  constructed  and 
maintained  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

This  amendment  simply  provides  that  no  certificate  of 
public  convenience  or  necessity  shall  be  issued,  transferred, 
or  assigned  to  an  existing  competing  carrier  engaged  in  a 
different  transportation  system;  that  is,  for  example,  if  I 
should  obtain  a  certificate  to  operate  a  bus  line  from  station 
A  to  station  B,  which  parallels  a  railroad  line,  it  would  then 
be  unlawful  for  me  to  transfer  or  assign  that  certificate  to 
that  particular  railroad  line.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person 
should  obtain  a  certificate  giving  him  the  right  to  operate 
a  bus  line  from  A  to  B,  then  it  would  be  unlawful  for  the 
Commission  to  issue  a  certificate  to  a  competing  railroad 
paralleling  such  line.  It  would  not  prevent  the  Commission 
from  issuing  a  certificate  to  any  other  man  who  wanted  to 
operate  a  bus  line,  if  the  conditions  and  circumstances  war- 
ranted it,  but  it  would  prevent  the  Commission  from  issuing 
a  certificate  to  an  adjoining  or  competing  railroad  line. 

My  reason  for  offering  this  amendment  is  that  if  we  are 
to  maintain  and  protect  these  three  systems  of  transporta- 
tion, and  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  against  either  one,  I 
can  conceive  that  within  a  reasonably  short  time  our  railroad 
system  will  own  and  operate  all  the  bus  lines  of  this  country. 
They  will  operate  them  over  roadbeds  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  then 
the  pubUc  will  be  deprived  of  that  fair  and  just  competition 
that  arises,  or  is  supposed  to  arise,  from  the  operation  of 
these  two  systems.  Therefore,  I  think  this  amendment  is 
highly  important  and  absolutely  essential  if  the  three  systems 
are  to  be  maintained,  and  if  there  is  to  be  fair,  honest,  and 
legitimate  competition  between  these  systems  with  any  hope 
of  securing  cheaper  freight  rates. 

So  far  a  great  number  of  speeches  have  been  made  on 
this  bill  and  the  matter  has  been  approached  from  many 
angles.  Quite  a  number  have  said  it  is  legislation  designed 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroads.  Others  have 
said  it  is  designed  primarily  to  hamper  or  destroy  the  water 
transportation  companies  and  some  have  expressed  appre- 
hension that  the  ultimate  effect  may  be  that  both  railway 
and  water  transportation  will  be  displaced  and  practically 
all  transportation  service  be  rendered  by  bus  or  motor 
transportation. 
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My  personal  opinion  is  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill 
bafendeavored  to  design  legislation  that  will  give  the  public 
m^re  efficient  transportation  service  by  the  three  transpor- 
Stion  systems  named.     However.  I  am  apprehensive  that 
wh^ie  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  arrange  for  such 
service  it  is  not  clear  that  the  proposed  transportation  pro- 
gram will  be  less  expensive  to  the  pubUc  in  tho  future     I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  in  designing  legislatioii  for  the 
b?nefi     of   the   public  the  question  of   cost  to  the   public 
should  ever  be  kept  in  mind.    That  is.  legislation  should  be 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  the  public  efficient 
service  with  the  least  possible  cost,  for  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful that  the  rates  of  transportation  heretofore  have  been 
prohibitive  in  many  instances,  particularly  when  apphed  to 
products  of  agriculture.     That  is.  it   has  frequently  been 
brought  to  our  attention  where  perishable  farm  crops  have 
gone^to  decay  in  the  field  because  transportation  charges 
were  considered  excessive  and  the  crops  could  not  be  moved 
to  consuming  centers  because  of  these  excessive  charges. 
But  going  back  to  the  proposed  amendment.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  possibility  of  the  bus  transportation  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  railroads,  and  competition  from  this  system 
will  then  be  enUrely  removed  and  the  danger  of  increased 
transportation  cost  to  the  public  will,  of  course    be  inevi- 
table    For  this  reason  I  have  offered  the  amendment  now 
up  for  consideration,  and  in  support  of  my  fears  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  an  investigation  inaugurated  and  conducted 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  decade  ago  or  more. 
The  result  of  this  investigation  was  submitted  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  1928  in  Report  No.  8300.    The  report  sliows  that  up- 
ward of  400  witnesses  testified  in  the  investigation  and  upward 
to  5  000  pages  of  testimony  taken.    One  of  the  first  things 
to  attract  attention  is  the  finding  of  the  Commission  s  re- 
port on  page  697.  which  reads  as  follows: 

steam  raUroads  and  electric  railways  had  entered  Into  the  field 
of  Sr  traJSStation  either  directly  or  through  subsidiaries  as 
suDprcmentar?  to  their  rail  operations;  a  number  of  raUroads  had 
fll£?  application  with  us  for  permission  to  abandon  portions  of 
th^r  lines  alleelng  as  one  of  the  reasons,  loss  of  passengers  or 
SS^^KhSe^enues  by^e^on  of  motorbus  or  motortruck  competition. 
Considering  thele  matters,  as  well  as  the  rapidly  increasing  Im- 
pJSce  of  motor  transport,  we  entered  an  Investigation  on  our 
^  motion  into  and  concerning  the  general  question  of  the 
oS^atTon  of  molorbuses  and  motortrucks,  but.  or  in  connection 
orcompetition  with,  common  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

On  page  700  of  the  report  the  Commission  advises  that 
one  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  is  as  follows: 

A  claaslflcatton  of  the  bus-route  mileage  of  these  States  in  re- 
lation to  railroad  lines  indicates  that  41  percent  of  the  mileage  is 
directly  competitive  with  rail  lines;  that  is,  parallels  rail  imes 
between  the  same  termini;  28  percent  Is  indirectly  competitive. 

That  is.  the  Commission  found  that  69  percent  of  the  bus- 
route  mileage  in  the  United  States  at  that  time— 10  years 
ago— was  either  directly  or  indirectly  competitive  with  rail 
lines  meaning  that  the  bus  lines  are  nearby  and  parallel  rail- 
read' lines,  a  fact  that  is  particularly  significant  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  proposed  amendment. 

Reading  a  UtUe  further  in  the  report  referred  to  the 
Commission  reports  the  following: 

Transportation  of  livestock  to  terminal  markets  has  always  been 
a  matterof  concern  to  farmers,  more  especially  to  those  who  raise 
livestock  on  a  relatively  small  s-ale  as  a  part  of  regular  farm  opera- 
tion-; When  dependent  on  railroad  service  the  farmers  could  oniy 
ship  at  times  when  there  was  enough  stock  available  to  make  a  car- 
load Now,  through  the  use  of  the  radio,  he  gets  market  quotations 
dally  and  can  load  his  stock  Into  a  motortruck  and  drive  to  a 
market  arriving  there  in  about  the  same  time  ordinarily  required 
to  reach  a  railroad  shipping  point,  were  he  shipping  by  rail,  with  a 
savine  of  about  18  to  36  hours  in  the  time  of  transit. 

In  1925  as  shown  by  the  report.  3,333.000  head  cf  hogs  were 
motortrucked  to  15  of  the  principal  markets  In  the  United  States, 
being  almost  11  percent  of  the  total  receipts.  Six  percent  of  the 
sheep  more  than  12  percent  of  calves,  aiid  4  5  of  the  cact:e  received 
at  these  15  markets  were  hauled  by  motortrucks.  A  large  volume 
of  short  hauls  formerly  handled  by  the  steam  railroad  now  moves 
in  motortrucks 

In  view  of  these  findings  It  Is  only  natural  that  the  rail- 
roads should  be  interested  in  securing  certificates  of  public 


convenience  or  necessity  direct  from  the  Commission  or 
purchasing  such  certificates  from  those  to  whom  they  have 
been  issued  in  order  to  prevent  competition  by  motorbus 
nnes  and  to  operate  them  in  their  own  Interest  and.  if  there 
^To  provision  of  law  to  prevent  it.  it  is  reasonal^e  to  assume 
that  within  a  reasonable  number  of  years,  as  we  have  already 
n^crteTthe  railroad  companies  wul  ^^  °^?'T  t'^rnrT 
mes  as  weU  as  their  own.    Of  course,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  have  the  right  to  determine  who  shall 
deceive  these  certificates,  and  it  will  have  the  right  to  say 
whether  they  shall  be  assigned  or  transferred,  but  I  am  of 
the  strong  conviction  that  this  amendment  will  assist  the 
SLxnission  in  maintaining  the  two  systems  of  transpor  a- 
tion  and  prevent  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  one.  it  being 
my  opinion  that  the  public  would  be  msured  more  efficient 
service  and  cheaper   rates  by  maintaining   a   competitive 
status  than  allowing  one  system  to  obtain  absolute  control 
of  the  other. 

Some  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  water  transportation 
in  this  bill  has  been  manifested  by  a  good  many.  Particu- 
larly those  members   representing  districts  where  harbors 
and  ports  are  found.    I  am  not  absolutely  certain  but  that 
they  may  be  correct  but  I  can  see  where  a  fair  mterpreta- 
tion  and  administration  of  the  law  may  prove  to  be  of  some 
value  to  my  section  of  the  country,  and  if  proper  rates  are 
established,  it  may  mean  a  decentraUzation  of  ocean  car- 
riers from  some  of  the  larger  ports  and  an  increased  volume 
of  business  through  harbors  and  ports  through  which  here- 
tofore there  has  not  been  a  great  amount  of  what  might  be 
caUed  foreign  tonnage.    That  is.  I  see  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased  foreign   tonnage   passing  through  the   harbors   at 
Savannah.  Ga.;  Charleston.  S.  C.  and  other  southeastern 
ports     Of  course,  this  would  be  contingent  somewhat  upon 
the  administration  of  the  law.  which  always  gives  us  some 
concern.  especiaLy  in  the  light  of  past  observation.    In  re- 
cent years  a  great  deal  of  new  legislation  has  been  enacted, 
and  in  many  cases  the  laws  have  not  been  as  successful  as 
contemplated  by  Congress  for  the  reason  that  administra- 
tors of  such  laws  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  view  point 
of  Congress  when  such  laws  were  enacted.    I  do  not  recall 
ever  seeing  a  congressman  who  was  willing  to  subscribe  to  or 
support  legislation  where  he  thought  that  in  its  operation  it 
would  not  be  of  benefit  to  his  constituents.    On  the  other 
hand,  he  invariably  believes  that  the  operation  of  the  law 
will  be  to  the  interest  and  the  bettennent  of  the  people  he 
represents,  but  not  infrequently  the  law  has  been  interpreted, 
construed,  and  administered  in  a  manner  entirely  different 
or  inconsistent  from  that  originally  designed.    That  is,  my 
observation  has  been  that  where  there  is  much  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  it  has  been  due  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  and  not  on  account  of  the  provision 
of  the  law  itself.    Therefore,  in  supporting  legislation  which 
has  such  far-reaching  possibilities  as  the  bill  now  before  us 
we  can  only  hope  that  in  the  coordination  of  the  systems  of 
transportation  here  involved  the  administrators  may  get  the 
viewpoint  of  those  responsible  for  framing  the  law. 

One  virtue  cf  the  bill,  insofar  as  the  South  is  involved,  is 
that  provision  which  gives  the  Commission  specific  authority 
to  remove  differentials  in  freight  rates  that  have  heretofore 
operated  against  manufactured  goods  between  the  North  and 
South,  as  well  as  in  other  sections  of  the  country.    Under  the 
present  practice  there  is  a  commodity  rate,  for  example,  on 
raw  cotton  to  the  North,  but  an  entirely  different  and  much 
higher  rate  on  manufactured  goods  between  the  same  points, 
the  rates  on  manufactured  goods  coming  South  being  much 
cheaper  than  rates  on  similar  goods  going  North.    It  is  the 
rates  on  this  class  of  goods  in  which  we  are  vitally  interested, 
because  our  mills  must  necessarily  ship  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  cotton  goods  for  the  reason  that  we  manufacture  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  those  manufactured  for  domestic 
consumption.    I  was  very  much  interested  a  short  time  ago  in 
a  report  which  shows  that  out  of  the  11.086.000  bales  pro- 
duced last  year,  foreign  mills  will  consume  4.327,000  bales, 
leaving  6,759,000  bales  for  American  consumption,  and  out  of 
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this  amount  sou+hcm  mills  will  consume  5,777.000  bales  while 
the  northern  mills  consume  only  982,000  bales,  indicating  that 
southern  mills  are  consuming  a  little  more  than  six  times  as 
much  of  our  cotton  crop  as  the  northern  mills.  If  these  figures 
are  coiTect.  it  means  that  the  cotton-textile  business  of  this 
country  will  sooner  or  later  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  South,  and  it  is.  therefore,  only  fair  and  just  that  the 
freight  rates  on  the  finished  product  be  adjusted  so  that  our 
mills  can  get  their  products  to  the  consuming  centers  in  order 
that  they  may  fairly  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
This  bill,  as  I  have  already  said,  imposes  on  the  Commission 
the  duty  to  make  such  freight  adjustments.  Whether  it  will 
do  so  remains  to  be  seen. 


N.  Y.  A.  College  Aid 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  29,  1939 


N.  T.  A.  COLLEGE-AID  STUDENTS  WIN  HONORS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
asked  officials  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  to  fur- 
nish me  any  information  available  on  the  scholarship  of 
students  who  have  received  N.  Y.  A.  assistance.  They  have 
furnished  me  a  very  interesting  and  informative  statement 
which  I  have  obtained  permission  to  place  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public. 
The  statement  follows: 

N     T.  A.   COtXEGE-Aro   STUDENTS    WIN    COMMENCEMENT   HONORS 

TTiPh  scholastic  and  commencement  honors  won  by  students 
reSlv?ng  cSlege  atd  from  the  National  Youth  Administration 
during  the  academic  year  1938-39,  offer  convincing  testimony  that 
the  vouth  who  are  being  helped  through  college  by  the  N  Y.  A. 
are  making  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  Their  records  of  ac- 
?omS?shment  dispel  all  doubts  whatsoever  as  to  whether  or  not 
N  ^  A  Sudent  aid  is  reaching  the  right  type  of  young  men  and 
women"  Leadership  In  the  classroom  and  on  the  campus  by 
NY  A  students  \s  clearly  revealed  in  the  reports  for  the  aca- 
demic year,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  student  honors  and 

^^TSo^Rhodes  Scholarships  were  won  this  school  year  by  N.  Y.  A. 
students  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys  are  being  worn  this  spring  by 
N  Y  a'  youths  in  practically  every  institution  in  which  this 
Ereat'  honorary  scholarship  society  is  represented  by  a  local 
rhanter  Fellowships  for  graduate  study  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
manv  Others  have  been  selected  as  valedictorians,  editors  cf 
colleee  publications,  class  leaders,  etc.  An  analysis  of  reports 
received  from  school  and  college  officials  Indicates  that  the  scho- 
lastic ranking  of  N.  Y.  A.  students  is  above  the  average  and  that 
they  have  secured  more  than  their  proportionate  share  of  honors 
and  distinctions.  .    ^         ,  w        *  w 

In  ^Dite  of  the  fact  that  they  worked  a  given  number  of  hours 
each  month  N  Y.  A.  students  were  able  to  participate  in  extra- 
curricular activities  and  were  frequently  leaders  in  these  pursuits. 
Throughout  the  country  during  the  past  year,  N.  Y.  A.  student-s 
held  such  offices  as  class  president,  editor  of  yearbook,  editor  of 
college  paper  president  or  member  of  student  council,  athletics 
manager  member  of  debate  team,  president  of  Student  Christian 
Association  captain  of  athletic  team  or  member  of  varsity  squad, 
head  cheer  leader,  officer  of  special  Interest  groups  such  as  art  or 
music  clubs,  and  many  similar  positions. 

Leadership  In  all-round  college  activities,  as  well  as  In  scholar- 
ship was  an  honor  awarded  to  N.  Y.  A.  students  in  a  higher  than 
proportionate  ratio  at  many  educational  institutions,  according  to 
reports  received  by  the  National   Youth  Administration. 

Besides  winning  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  N.  Y.  A.  students 
were  Included  among  those  elected  to  membership  in  other  national 
honor  societies,  such  as  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  Tau  Beta  Pi,  Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  and  many  local  honor  organizations.  Many  students  who 
were  able  to  continue  their  education  as  a  result  of  N.  Y.  A. 
Jobs  have  been  awarded  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  further 
study. 

SPLENBro    EECORD    IN    OKLAHOMA 

A  splendid  record  by  N.  Y.  A   students  was  achieved  In  the  SUte 
of  Oltlahoma.    Reports  from  668  high  schools  which  participated 
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in  the  school  aid  program  show  that  while  these  employed  on 
school-aid  projects  made  up  only  slightly  more  than  8  percent 
of  the  total  enroUment,  nearly  14  percent  of  those  in  the  State 
Honor  Society  were  N.  Y.  A.  students.  In  those  schools  having 
valedictorians.  32  percent  of  the  students  awarded  this  honor  were 
N.  Y.  A.  employees,  and  over  31  percent  of  the  salutatorians  In 
Oklahoma  high  schools  were  N.  Y.  A.  students. 

The  attitude  of  high  school  officials  in  Oidahoma  toward  the 
National  Youth  Administration  is  worthy  of  brief  mention.  Over 
96  percent  of  high  school  superintendents  and  principals  expressed 
the  opinion  there  is  a  need  for  the  N.  Y.  A.  to  continue.  More 
than  95  percent  of  these  officials  stated  that  N.  Y.  A.  projects  are 
worth  while:  nearly  90  percent  stated  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  helps 
school  attendance;  and  82  percent  held  to  the  view  that  the  school- 
aid  program  helps  the  attitude  of  students. 

It  would  require  several  pages  to  list  the  many  honors  which 
N.  Y.  A.  students  have  been  awarded  at  the  20  Oklahoma  colleges 
which  have  submitted  reports,  but  a  few  examples  will  show  that 
students  employed  by  the  National  Youth  Administration  are  lead- 
ers in  many  fields. 

At  one  Oklahoma  college  an  N.  Y.  A.  employee'  won  the  award 
as  the  most  respected  student:  at  another  an  N.  Y.  A.  student 
was  cited  for  having  performed  outstanding  service  to  the  school. 
Among  the  N.  Y.  A.  students  at  these  20  institutions  there  were 
50  women  honor  students,  21  men  honor  students,  18  on  dean's 
honor  roll,  8  scholarship  awards.  4  scholarship  cups.  3  cash  awards. 
3  special  honors  in  every  subject,  7  aU  "A"  averages,  3  outstand- 
ing freshmen,  2  highest  class  average,  28  members  of  student 
councU  or  senate.  2  poetry  writing  honors,  14  class  officers.  6 
Cardinal  Key,  2  Blue  Key.  8  Phi  Kappa  Pi.  20  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  16 
Rho  Theta  Sigma,  14  Alpha  Chi,  12  Alpha  PI  Sigma,  4  Phi  Theta 
Kappa,  6  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  11  Alpha  Lambda  Delta.  11  Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  and  9  Kappa  Mu.  Many  others  won  honors  in  special  sub- 
jects and  in  other  campus  activities. 

The  distinguished  records  made  by  N.  Y.  A.  students  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  Oklahoma.  During  the  past  school  year 
more  than  3,000  students  were  employed  on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  In  38 
Indiana  colleges  and  universities,  and  their  accomplishments  are 
most  Impressive. 

At  Earlham  College,  fourteen  N.  Y.  A.  students  won  scholarships. 
Including  seven  scholastic  scholarships  amounting  to  $750  each, 
six  grants-in-aid  amounting  to  $750  each,  and  one  scholarship  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Social  Work.  Two  fellow- 
ships also  were  granted  to  Earlham  N.  Y.  A.  students,  one  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  one  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Sixty-five  N.  Y.  A.  students  at  DePauw  University  were  awarded 
Rector  scholarships  amounting  to  $1,000  and  one  received  a  fel- 
lowship at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Ball  State  Teachers  College 
awarded  county  scholarships  amounting  to  $1,144  to  eighteen 
N.  Y.  A.  students,  whUe  three  at  Anderson  College  and  four  at  the 
Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music  received  scholarships  In 
various  departments  of  the  school. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  granted  scholarships  totaling 
$2,790  to  thirty  N.  Y.  A.  students,  while  at  Hanover  College  forty- 
four  N.  Y.  A.  students  received  scholarships  to  the  amount  of 
$3,237.50.  Evansvllle  College  awarded  ten  $100  scholarships  to 
N.  Y.  A.  workers. 

At  Indiana  University.  125  received  scholarships,  one  a  fellow- 
ship, and  one  a  $400  award  for  outstanding  work.  Three  students 
at  Indiana  University  extension  divisions  also  received  scholar- 
ships. One  N.  Y.  A.  student  at  Butler  University  received  an  as- 
sistantship  in  psychology  at  Dvike  University  to  the  amount  of 
$500. 

Foiir  full-time  and  four  half-time  scholarships  were  granted 
N.  Y.  A.  students  at  the  John  Herron  Art  School,  4  at  the  Fort 
Wayne  Art  School.  5  at  Marian  College,  10  at  the  N.  A.  G.  U.,  and 
2  at  Oakland  City  College. 

Two  scholarships  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  two  at  In- 
diana University  were  granted  Gary  Junior  College  students.  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute  granted  two  of  $160  each  to  N.  Y.  A.  students, 
and  the  Northwest  Territory  essay  scholarship  at  Huntington  Col- 
lege went  to  an  N.  Y.  A.  student. 

CfTTM    LAtTDE   GRADUATES 

Thirty-three  were  graduated  cum  laude  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  21  magna  cum  laude,  and  1  maxima  cum  laude.  At  Indiana 
University  2  received  highest  honors.  4  high  honors,  and  3  honors, 
while  68  were  graduated  with  distinction  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration.  One  student  was  graduated  magna  cum  laude  at 
Evansville  College.  At  Hanover  College  1  N.  Y.  A.  student  was 
graduated  summa  cum  laude  and  1  cum  laude,  and  2  at  the 
N.  A.  G.  U.  cum  laude.  Six  N.  Y.  A.  students  were  graduated  with 
special  hcnors  at  Earlham  College.  1  at  Concordia,  and  1  at  Ball 
State  Teachers  College. 

Fourteen  N.  Y.  A.  students  were  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
honorary  scholastic  fraternity,  13  at  Indiana  University,  and  1  at 
DePauw  University.  Elections  to  other  honorary  fraternities  were 
as  follows:  Arthur  Jordan,  6:  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  21;  DePauw 
University,  6;  Earlham  College.  18;  Evansville  College,  2;  Hanover 
College  11;  Indiana  University.  68;  Indianapolis  College  of  Phar- 
macy, 2:  N.  A.  G.  U.,  15;  Oakland  City  CoUege.  2;  Trl-State  College, 
4;  and  Valoaralso  College,  9.  w     ,        ^ 

Several  N.  Y.  A.  students  won  various  contests  in  their  schools  and 
received  medals,  plaques,  and  cash  prizes,  as  weU  as  scholarship 
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keys     Ten  wore  In  the  upper  10  percent  scholastlcally  at  Indiana 
University  95  were  in  the  upper  9  percent.  *>,„  «   v    a 

The  Ust  of  honors  awarded  to  students  employed  on  the  N  Y^  A. 
proS-aiS  at  educational  instltutioos  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  Is 
equally  impressive. 

RHODES    SrHOLARSHTPS    TO    N.    T.    A.    TOrTHS 

An  N  Y  A.  student  of  the  State  College  of  Washington  and  an- 
other from  the  University  of  North  Dakota  have  been  awarded 
RhcSes  ITholarships  for  study  at  Oxford  University.  England,  for 
fwo  and^sibTy  S  third  year.  They  are  always  among  the  most 
>  hLhlv  covrted  awards.  Another  N.  Y.  A.  student  f roni  the  State 
of  wLhm^on  who  attended  the  University  of  Piiget  Sound,  was 
fwa^d^S  a'^Tholarship  at  the  University  of  Budapc..t  Hungair^ 
T-hirtPPn  N  Y  A  Students  in  that  State  were  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kauoa  aT  the  SUte  college  of  Washington.  97  of  436  on  the  high 
a^'.Sarshtp  JSl  were  N.  Y.  A.  students;  3  of  9  initmted  nto 
Tau   Bet i  PI.  national   engineering   honorary,  were  N.  Y.   A.   stu 

Jents  3  of  4  elected  to  Sigma  AlPh^O"^'"^'}:  "fi°"?Len^ 
tenoloKV  honorarv.  were  N.  Y.  A.  students.  Of  the  126  student 
of  th^State  College  of  Washington  given  Phi  Kappa  Phi  awards. 

27  were  N    Y.  A.  students.  ^  j    i *v,- 

Scholarships  to  29  N.  Y.  A.  students  were  awarded  by  the 
Came^i^  In^ltute  of  Technology  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  In  this 
State  an  NY  A  student  made  the  highest  scholastic  record  at 
IkVppensburg  State  Teachers  Collie:  «"  ^.Y.  A.  student  wa 
valedictorian  at  the  University  of  Scranton;  an  N.  Y.  A_  student 
at  Bnrn  Mav^T  won  a  scholarship  for  highest  average  in  the  Jim  lor 
claS  an  N  Y.  A.  student  from  Geneva  College  wa.s  awarded  a 
Scholarship  to  Harvard  Medical  School.  Important  honors  were 
won  bTN  Y.  A.  students  at  other  educational  Institutions  In 
Pennaylvania. 

»•-        ROTARY  CLUB  SENDS  N.  T.  A.'S  TO  DENMARK 

A  Rotary  Club  in  Georgia  granted  scholarships  to  three  stu- 
dents in  that  State  for  study  in  Denmark  during  the  coming  year 
nf  vihch  two  were  won  by  N.  Y.  A  students.  Seventeen  of  the 
Va  vudeni  who  were  elected  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi  at  the  University 
of  ^^orJla  were  N  Y.  A.  workers.  At  Armstrong  Junior  College 
of  STv'nnah  an  N.  Y.  A.  student  was  the  first  honor  graduate 
and^a^^lctorlan  of  her  cla.,3.  Approximately  50  percent  of  those 
on  the  deans  honor  list  at  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
were  N  Y  A  students.  At  West  Georgia  College  the  percentage 
of  N  Y  A  honor  students  was  four  times  as  high  as  that  of  stu^ 
dents  not  working  on  the  «tudent-aid  program  and  of  19  r^ogni^ed 
oiganizatlons  on  the  campus.  9  were  headed  by  N.  Y.  A.  students 

Educational  Institutions  in  Colorado  report  that  3  presidents  of 
student  bodies  have  been  N.  Y  A.  students;  1  president  of  associ- 
ated women  students.  4  members  of  mortar  board.  4  members  of  , 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  10  members  of  Tau  Beta  Pi.  and  8  members  of 
Phi  Theta  Kappa,  the  national  Junior -college  scholastic  honor 
society  have  a^  been  N.  Y.  A.  workers.  In  addition  to  the  many 
N   Y   A   students  who  have  been  elected  to  various  other  honorary 

P05iticns  and  societies.  .     »       *  »t.„^.  tt,,! 

The  scholastic  average  of  310  N.  Y.  A.  students  at  Miami  Unl- 
versitv    Ohio    was   higher   than   that   of   any   fraternity,   sorority, 
or  independent  onjanlzatlon.     Three  of  the  four  students  chcsen 
by  Otterbeln  Colleges  (Ohio)  Yearbook  as  outstanding  were  N  Y.  A. 
studtn's       Also,    in    Ohio,    4    of    11    seniors    receiving    student-aid 
employment  at  Marietta  College  were  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
while  at  Ohio  State  University  2  N.  Y.  A.  .students  had  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  elected  to  both  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  XI. 
Out    of    59    high    schools   reporting    from    Connecticut.    6    listed 
N    T    A    students  as  class  valedictorian.  2  listed  N.  Y.  A.  students 
as  hlKhest-ranklng  senior  boy.  and  3   reported   N    Y.   A^  s^^idents 
as    class    salutatorian.     Colleges    in    this    State    reported    on    426 
N    Y    A   students,  of  whom  129  attained  scholastic  honors  In  some 
form      In  Trinity  College  both  the  valedictorian  and  salutatorian 
of  the  graduating  class  were  N.  Y.  A   students.     At  Yale  an  N   Y.  A. 
art  student  was  awarded  a  $400  scholarship  and  six  other  N.  Y_^  A. 
students    were    awarded    scholarships    amounting    to    over    $1,500. 
while    in    the    Yale    Divinity    School   two   N.    Y.    .V   students   were 
awarded  fellowships  In  the  amount  of  $795.50  each.     At  the  Junior 
College  of  Commerce  an  N.  Y.  A.  student  won  the  president  s  award 
as  the  h^hest-ranklng  senior. 

Prom  Stephens  College,  in  Missouri,  comes  the  report  that  of  the 
10  girls  selected  as  the  "10  ideals"  3  were  N.  Y.  A.  students,  while 
other  institutions  in  this  State  report  similar  outstanding  accom- 
plishments by  students  working  on  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration program.  ,  .    ,      ... 

Nor' hem  Montana  College  reports  that  of  eight  scholarships 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  superior  records  two  went  to  N.  Y.  A. 
students  This  Institution  also  reports  that  the  winner  of  the 
193a  39  literary  award,  the  winner  of  the  annual  essay  contest,  the 
president  of  the  student  cabinet,  and  the  editor  of  the  college  pub- 
lication were  all  N   Y.  A.  students. 


HIGH   INOrVTDUAL  HONORS 

Amons;  43  students  In  the  graduating  class  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  listed  as  winning  Indivldxtal  honors  20  were  from 
the  student-aid  lists.  Seven  out  of  ten  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships awarded  at  this  institution  went  to  N.  Y  A  students  An 
N  Y  A  student  at  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  maintained 
the  high-st  scholastic  average  and  the  honor  roll  was  studded  with 
the  names  of  other  N.  Y.  A,  students.    At  State  Teachers  College. 


Mntr^ni*.  N  Dak  an  N  Y.  A.  student  wns  elected  editor  of  the 
Srannua?.thi!e\nother  was  editor  of  the  college  paper^  and 
o  N  V  A  Students  were  on  the  list  of  A  students.  At  tne 
Itfte  Jchool  of  Forestry  Bottineau.  N.  Dak.,  an  N.  Y.  A.  student  had 
the  highe^  average  in  the  graduating  class  and  others  graduated 

"^  HmhJ^^'scholarshlp  for  the  year  at  Sioux  Falls  College  (South 
Dakota)  was  attained  by  an  N  Y.  A.  student.  \^-"%«;St ate  Univer- 
sity six  out  of  nine  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  had  received  N.  Y.  A 
s  Jd^nt^ald  At  Spearfish  Normal  (South  Dakota)  the  second 
highest-ranking  student  was  eniPlo>jd  on  the  N^Y.  A.  program.^nd 
at  other  institutions  throughout  the  State  N.  Y.  A.  students  were 
awarded  many  dl.stlnguished  honors.  „  _    .    „.„rt»T.t  was  vale- 

At  Marshall  College  (West  Virginia)  an  N^  ^^  A_  s.ude_nt^as  vale 
dlctorian  of  her  class,  another  was  president  of  the  student  council, 
wh  'e  four  N  Y.  A.  students  were  candidates  for  alma  mater  an 
Tward  to  thrtive  highest-ranking  girls  in  the  Jut^lor  cla-ss  At  Con- 
cord State  Teachers  College.  N.  Y.  A.  students  ranked  first  In  scholar- 
ship In  the  freshman  chiss,  second  In  the  sophomore  and  senior 
classes  and  third  in  the  Junior  class.  Five  out  of  eleven  graduating 
N  \^  X  studonTs  at  BU  efield  Slate  Teachers  College  were  gradu- 
Ld  wVth  honors.  Other  institutions  in  West  Virginia  report  a  high 
percentage  of  N.  Y.  A.  students  among  those  '•p«^p^^''"K,^°'^°P;„,,», 
From  the  University  of  Wisconsin  comes  the  report  that  with 
NY  A  students  making  up  but  8  peicent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment 24  percent  of  the  newly  elected  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
were  employed  on  the  student-aid  program  Lawrence  College 
^Wisconsin)  reports  that  N  Y.  A.  students  had  higher  averages 
than  the  rest  of  the  student  body  and  tJiat  50  percent  cf  the  newly 
elected  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  are  N.  Y.  A.  studen  s^  Platte- 
vine  State  Teachers  College  (Wisconsin)  reports  that  while  N.  Y^A. 
students  number  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  enrollment,  they 
make  up  more  than  20  percent  of  honor  students. 

A  survey  of  honors  achieved  by  N.  Y.  A.  students  in  Louisiana 
colleges,  normal  schools,  and  universities,  in  the  pa.st  school  year, 
shows  that  in  the  schools  of  that  State.  N.  Y.  A.  youth  earned  far 
more  than  their  proportionate  quota  of  honors. 

PHI   BETA   KAPPA  SELECTIONS 

At  Tulane  University,  which  has  the  only  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kippa  in  the  State,  4  cut  of  a  total  of  10  elections  to  that  national 
honor  fraternity  were  N.  Y.  A.  students.  Three  N.  Y.  A.  students 
there  were  elected  to  Tau  Beta  Pi,  national  honorary  engineering 
fraternity  1  to  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  honorary  commercial  frater- 
nity; 2  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  honorary  medical  fraternity:  1  to 
the  Order  of  the  Coif,  legal  honor  society. 

Out  of  42  honors  awarded  in  Centenary  College.  Shreveport.  La.. 
17  went  to  N  Y  A.  students  in  the  school.  Three  N.  Y.  A.  students 
were  graduated  from  Dillard  College.  New  Orleans,  with  degrees 
of  magna  cum  laude.  as  were  three  in  the  Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Ruston.  Four  out  of  the  11  students  receiving  N.  Y.  A. 
assistance  at  Dodd  College  in  Shreveport  made  the  schools  honor 

roll. 

At  Jones  College.  New  Orleans,  five  N.  Y.  A.  youths  were  on 
the  honor  roll;  at  Leland,  Baker.  La.,  there  were  17  on  the  honor 
roll  out  of  a  total  of  46  N.  Y,  A.  students  In  the  school.  Thir- 
teen N.  Y.  A.  workers  were  elected  to  national  honorary  societies 
at  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  School  at  Natchitoches,  while 
another  13  were  on  the  school  honor  roll. 

At  Louisiana  State  University  38  students  on  the  N.  Y.  A.  lists 
made  the  honoi  roll.  8  won  athletic  awards.  8  won  military 
honors,  and  11  others  were  elected  to  various  national  honor 
societies.  Loyola  in  New  Orleans  reported  26  N.  Y.  A.  students  on 
the  honor  roll,  and  8  elected  to  national  honor  organizations.  At 
Southeastern.  Hammond.  La..  14  N.  Y.  A.  students  placed  on  the 
honor  roll,  while  at  Southwestern.  Lafayette.  11  were  so  honored. 
Twenty-one  of  the  35  students  who  were  recipients  of  N.  Y.  A.  aid 
at  Ursullne  College.  New  Orleans,  received  honors.  18  of  them 
being  on  the  honor  roll.  At  Xavler  University.  New  Orleans. 
3  N.  Y.  A.  students  graduated  with  degree  magna  cum  laude. 
while  33  of  the  95  N.  Y.  A.  students  there  were  on  the  honor  roll. 
The  totals  for  the  entire  State  covering  the.se  and  other  schools 
show  that  343  students,  who  could  not  have  attended  school 
without  the  aid  of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  received 
scholastic  honors. 

Individual  N.  Y.  A.  students  In  Louisiana  also  achieved  high 
honors.  One  N.  Y.  A.  girl  received  a  gold  medal  for  attaining 
the  highest  average  for  the  4-year  medical  course  at  Tulane 
Medical  School.  T\^'o  N.  Y.  A.  boys  distinguished  themselves  In 
engineering  at  Louisiana  State  University,  one  of  them  receiving 
a  fellowship  In  electrical  engineering,  the  other  winning  a  fel- 
lowship in  the  Chrysler  Institute  of  Engineering. 

N.    T.    A.    GIRL    WINS    TRIP    TO    EUROPE 

An  N.  Y.  A.  girl  at  Louisiana  College  won  first  place  in  piano 
excellence  in  a  contest  for  the  Caudell  Cup,  a  cherished  honor  at 
the  school,  and  also  was  an  honor  student  and  a  member  of  the 
school  debate  team.  Another  girl  at  Centenary  College,  who  had 
finished  her  4  years  of  college  with  N.  Y.  A.  aid.  won  a  fellowship 
In  mathematics  in  Tulane  University.  Ranking  first  and  second 
In  grades  In  the  freshman  class  in  the  L.  S.  U  Medical  .School  were 
two  N  Y.  A.  boys.  One  19-year-old  New  Orleans  N.  Y.  A.  high- 
school  girl  won  a  trip  to  Europe  as  second  prize  in  a  Nation-wide 
essay  contest, 

A  similar  report  comes  from  Rhode  Island  concerning  the 
achievemenU  and  activities  of  N.  Y.  A.  students  in  the  three  largest 
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colleges  In  the  State.  Two  seniors  and  one  Junior,  who  had  re- 
ceived N.  Y.  A,  afeslstance  at  Brown  University,  were  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Tluee  Brown  N.  Y.  A.  students  were  awarded 
Francis  Wayland  honor  scholarships.  Out  of  16  James  Manning 
honorary  scholarships,  awarded  to  Brown  undergraduates,  6  went 
to  N,  Y.  A.  students.  Eighteen  of  the  thirty-six  seniors  receiving 
N.  Y.  A.  aid  were  placed  on  the  dean's  hst;  in  the  Junior  class 
27  out  of  55  were  on  the  list. 

Each  year  at  Brown  five  John  Hay  scholarships  are  granted  to 
each  class,  and  this  year  one  each  Is  held  In  the  senior.  Junior, 
and  freshman  classes  by  an  N.  Y.  A.  worker.  Two  graduate 
students  in  the  mathematics  department  and  one  in  the  field  of 
political  science,  who  have  been  receiving  N,  Y.  A.  aid,  were 
awarded  university  scholarships. 

In  addition  to  the  scholastic  honors  going  to  N.  Y.  A.  students 
at  Brown  a  number  of  student  offices  were  held  by  N.  Y.  A.  men, 
including  captain  of  the  varsity  baseball  team,  captain  of  the 
tennis  team,  president  of  the  debating  union,  mapager  of  the 
glee  club,  editorial  chairman  of  Brown  Daily  Herald.  All  four 
of  the  Hicks  debating  prize  awards  were  won  by  N.  Y.  A.  workers 
this  venr.  „   , 

At  Pembroke  College,  the  women's  division  of  Brown  University, 
five  N  Y  A.  students  were  awarded  preliminary  honors,  and  11 
made  the  deans  list.  Thiee  women,  who  had  received  assistance 
from  the  N.  Y.  A.,  were  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  T>».o  were 
named  as  Pembroke  scholars,  and  four  were  named  as  Andrews 
scholars.  The  N.  Y.  A.  women  also  were  active  In  extractirricular 
activities,  holding  among  them  the  presidencies  of  the  German 
club,  the  freshman  council,  and  the  classical  clubs,  as  well  as  the 
vice  presidency  of  the  student  government  association. 

At  Providence  College,  in  Rhode  Island,  18  students  in  the  class 
of  1939  graduated  cum  laude — 13  of  these  were  N.  Y.  A.  students. 
Two  senior-class  officers,  the  freshman -clas?  president,  the  editor 
of  the  yearbook,  the  editor  of  the  school  paper,  the  president  of 
the  debating  club,  the  manager  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Friars  Club  were  all  N.  Y.  A.  students. 

At  Rhode  I.sland  State  College  7  of  39  graduates  cum  laude  were 
N  Y  A.  workers,  as  were  13  of  the  67  graduates  making  senior 
honors  N  Y.  A.  students  also  held  positions  as.  president  of  the 
Girls  Athletic  Club,  president  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Society, 
president  of  the  Radio  Club,  members  (4)  of  the  student  govern- 
ing group,  editors  of  the  year  book  (3  out  of  6),  and  members 
(6)  of  the  staff  of  the  student  weekly  newspaper. 

LEADERS    IN    STUDENT    LIFE 

In  Alabama  N.  Y.  A.  students  led  in  scholarship  and  In  many 
phases  of  student  life.  Three  honor  graduates  at  Alabama  College 
were  students  assisted  to  attend  school  by  the  National  Youth 
Admin' stratlon  grants.  N.  Y.  A.  students  in  the  college  not  only 
held  the  presidencies  of  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and  senior 
classes  but  also  headed  the  Art  Club,  the  German  Club,  the 
Athletic  Association,  the  campus  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  local  chapter 
of  Alpha  Chi  Alpha,  honorary  Journalism  fraternity.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  college  debate  team  were  N.  Y.  A.  students. 

At  Huntingdon  College.  Alabama,  six  N.  Y.  A.  students  were 
elected  to  the  dean's  honor  roll;  one  was  elected  to  Trl  Sigma, 
a  local  honor  society  based  on  scholarship,  spirit,  and  service;  and 
another  was  editor  of  the  college  newspaper. 

Three  N.  Y.  A.  seniors  at  Miles  Memorial  College  in  Alabama 
were  graduated  with  honors,  and  one  of  them  was  honored  further 
with  the  presentation  of  a  key  in  recognition  of  4  years'  member- 
ship on  the  varsity  debating  team.  Among  the  underclassmen  at 
Miles  receiving  N.  Y.  A.  assistance.  14  were  on  the  honor  roll  for 
the  school  year  1938-39. 

At  Selma  University,  a  college  for  colored  students,  an  N.  Y.  A. 
girl  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  her  class,  while 
another  graduate  won  the  Tyler  Medal  for  excellence  in  oratory. 
The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Institute,  another  school 
for  Negroes,  reported  that  one  N.  Y.  A.  student  had  maintained 
an  "A"  average  for  the  year,  and  three  others  were  members  of 
the  varsity  debate  team. 

One  N.  Y.  A.  girl  in  the  Alabama  State  Teachers  College  in 
Florence  has  a  perfect  "A"  record.  In  the  same  school  N.  Y.  A. 
young  people  held  a  great  many  positions  in  student  government 
and  in  extra-curricular  organizations,  including  president-elect 
of  the  student  council,  president  of  the  junior  class,  editor  of  the 
student  newspaper,  president  of  the  sophomore  class,  president 
of  the  Women's  Self-Governing  Association,  president  of  the  glee 
club,  and  many  other  offices. 

The  State  Teachers  College  in  Livingston,  Ala.,  reported  that 
15  N  Y  A  students  in  that  institution  had  earned  places  on  the 
honor  roll  while  others  had  distinguished  themselves  in  athletics, 
drama,  and  music. 

At  the  State  Teachers  College  In  Troy,  Ala.,  22  N.  Y.  A.  students 
won  places  on  the  dean's  list.  N.  Y.  A.  students  there  held  the 
presidency  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  library  club,  and  the  edi- 
torship of  the  student  newspaper,  as  well  as  many  other  poets  In 
scholastic  and  social  organizations. 

Stlllman  Institute  (colored)  had  a  number  of  outstanding  stu- 
dents on  its  N.  Y.  A.  rolls.  One  N.  Y.  A.  girl  had  the  highest 
scholastic  average  in  the  Junior  college,  and  another  had  the  dls- 
stlnctlon  of  being  on  the  honor  roll  every  quarter  during  her  2 
years  In  attendance.  The  captain  of  the  football  team,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  4-H  Club,  and  the  chairman  of  the  social-service  com- 
mittee of  the  Y.  W,  C.  A.  were  all  students  who  have  been  able 
to  continue  in  school  because  of  N.  Y.  A.  assistance. 


6BLBCTED  TO  STtTDY  IN  INDIA 


One  young  Negro  girl  in  Talladega  College  who  has  been  aided 
by  N.  Y.  A.  won  a  signal  honor  when  she  was  chosen  by  the  Juliette 
Derrlcotte  Memorial  Foundation  as  the  recipient  of  a  scholarship 
granted  this  year  to  two  Negro  women  undergraduates  to  study  In 
India  and  In  other  countries  of  the  Orient. 

At  the  University  of  Alabama  a  number  cf  N.  Y.  A.  students  have 
been  elected  to  various  national  honor  societies.  One  N.  Y.  A. 
student  was  initiated  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Four  were  honored  by 
being  chosen  as  members  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  national  honorary  en- 
gineering fraternity.  Two  women  were  elected  to  Mortar  Board 
women's  honor  group.  Ten  freshmen  N.  Y.  A.  workers  were  elected 
to  Phi  Eta  Sigma  national  honor  group  for  freshmen  men,  while 
seven  freshmen  women  from  the  N.  Y,  A.  group  were  elected  to 
Alpha  Lambda  Delta  honor  group  for  women  in  Uie  freshman  class. 

Similar  reports  concerning  the  outstanding  character  of  N.  Y.  A. 
students  come  from  Texas.  A  brief  summary  shows  that  23 
students  employed  under  the  N.  Y.  A.  school-aid  program  were 
valedictorians  of  their  classes,  15  were  salutatorlans,  36  were  top- 
ranking  honor  graduates,  and  2  others  were  awarded  special  scholar- 
ships. A  stiTvey  made  in  Texas  during  the  1937-38  school  year 
showed  that  13  percent  of  the  students  employed  on  N,  Y.  A. 
college  or  graduate-aid  Jobs  and  19  percent  of  students  employed 
on  N.  Y.  A.  school-aid  Jobs  were  "A."  or  excellent,  students. 

A  large  number  of  students  employed  on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  In  the 
educational  institutions  of  Mississippi  have  won  scholastic  honors, 
while  others  have  demonstrated  the  qualities  of  leadership  through 
their  prominence  In  extra-curricular  activities. 

Tills  year's  graduating  class  of  Copiah-Lincoln  Junior  Ccllego 
Included  five  N.  Y.  A.  students  who  were  graduated  with  honors; 
Harrlson-Stonc-Jackson  College  Included  three  N.  Y.  A.  students 
among  its  honor  graduates;  at  Meridian  Junior  College  there  were 
two  N.  Y.  A.  honor  gradtiates.  Mississippi  Woman's  College.  State 
Teachers  College,  and  Millsaps  College  each  had  two  N.  Y.  A.  stu- 
dents graduate  with  honor,  while  Belhaven  College,  Mississippi 
CoUege.  Prentiss  Industrial  Institute,  Plney  Woods,  University  of 
Missiscippl.  and  Tougalco  had  one  each. 

PROMINENT    IN    CLASS    ACTIvrnES 

Leadership  cf  N.  Y.  A.  students  In  class  activities  is  .shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  N.  Y.  A.  students  held  13 
class  offices.  At  Mississippi  College,  6  N.  Y.  A.  students  were  class 
officers,  at  MUlsaps  College  4  were  class  officers,  at  Hinds  Junior 
College  and  at  Piney  Woods  3  were  class  officers,  at  Mississippi 
Woman's  College  2  were  class  officers,  while  at  Belhaven  and  at 
Mississippi  CoUege  for  Women  1  N.  Y.  A.  student  held  class  office. 
Five  N.  Y.  A.  workers  were  officers  in  student  government  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  at  Blue  Mountain  College  there  were  5, 
3  at  Millsaps  CoUege,  2  at  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women, 
and  2  at  Belhaven.  while  1  N.  Y.  A.  student  was  engaged  In  student 
government  at  Harrlson-Stone-Jackson. 

The  University  of  Mississippi  reported  15  N.  Y.  A.  students  on  the 
honor  roll;  Harrlion-Stone-Jackson  reported  12  N.  Y.  A,  students 
were  elected  to  Phi  Theta  Kappa  honor  society;  State  Teachers 
CoUege  reported  9  N.  Y.  A.  students  on  the  honor  ro^l;  4  N.  Y.  A. 
students  made  the  honor  roll  at  Belhaven  and  4  at  Blue  Mountain 
College;  at  Copiah-Lincoln  Jmiior  College  4  N.  Y.  A.  students  took 
first  place  in  literary  examinations;  Mississippi  College  reported 
that  4  N.  Y.  A.  students  were  among  the  winners  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships:  Phi  Theta  Kappa  nominees  at  Hinds  Junior  Col- 
lege Included  3  N.  Y.  A.  students;  all  A  grades  were  made  by  3 
N  Y.  A.  students  at  Mississippi  State  CoUege  for  Women  scholar- 
ship winners  at  Tougaloo  included  3  N.  Y.  A.  students;  Sunflower 
Junior  CoUege  reported  3  N.  Y.  A.  students  on  its  honor  roll;  2 
N.  Y.  A.  students  were  among  those  elected  to  Eta  Sigma  honor 
society  at  Millsaps  CoUege. 

Honors  and  distinctions  won  by  N.  Y.  A.  students  in  Mississippi 
colleges  and  universities  were  not  confined  to  scholastic  achieve- 
ments and  class  offices.  At  Harrison-Stone-Jackson,  N.  Y.  A.  stu- 
dents held  the  offices  of  president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  president  of 
the  band;  captain,  girls'  basketbaU  team;  captain,  boys'  basketball 
team.  N.  Y,  A.  students  at  Belhaven  College  held  the  positions  of 
president.  Pan-American  student  forum;  editor,  college  newspaper; 
president,  Chi  Delta  Literary  Club;  president,  debate  club;  presi- 
dent. State  Pan  American  student  fortmi;  and  one  won  firct  place 
m  the  State  poetry-  contest.  The  president  of  the  band,  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  college  annual,  and  the  head  cheerleader  were 
N.  Y.  A.  students  at  Mississippi  College.  Both  the  editor  and  the 
managing  editor  of  the  coUege  paper,  tlie  business  manager  of  the 
annual,  the  president  of  the  WTlters'  club,  president  of  the  athletic 
association,  and  the  president  of  Pi  Gamma  Mu  (social  science  honor 
society)  were  N,  Y,  A.  students  at  Mississippi  State  CoUege  for 
Women. 

N.  Y.  A.  students  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  included  the 
band  president,  editor  and  business  manager  of  the  college  publica- 
tion and  editor  of  the  college  paper  and  the  winner  of  the  State 
oratorical  contest,  and  several  members  of  Omlcron  Delta  Kappa 
and  Blue  Key  honor  societies.  N.  Y.  A.  students  at  Millsaps  CoUege 
Included  the  managing  editor  of  the  coUege  newspaper,  the  btu.1- 
ness  manager  of  the  Annual,  president  of  the  band,  and  a  num- 
ber of  nominees  to  Omlcron  Delta  Kappa  honor  society.  At  Plney 
Woods  the  editor  of  the  coUege  paper  was  an  N.  Y.  A.  student  as 
was  the  president  of  I.  B.  C.  at  Copiah-Lincoln  Junior  CoUege. 

NEVy     MEXICO    STtJDENTS     WIN    HONORS 

Five  scholarship  winners  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  were 
N.    Y.    A.    students.      Presidents    of    four    organizations    at    this 
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Institution  were  N  T  A  students,  as  were  winners  of  numerous  other 
Sl^tlc"and  cSnIus  awards.  At  New  Mexico  Normal  UmversUy 
seven  N  Y.  A.  students  were  elected  to  n-.embershjp  In  Alpha  Ph 
Sigma,  national  scholastic  fraternity.  Positions  o^^^^.Pf  °J  , J^  J^^^ 
NY  A  students  at  New  Mexico  State  Teachers  College  ncluded 
president  of  the  student  body,  basketball  ^^^P^^ ";  P^^y-^^Sen! 
Blue  Key.  pre.<ildent  of  Alpha  Psl  Omega,  vice  president  of  student 
bodv  president  of  Pep  Club,  and  membership  In  various  honor 
sSetlfs  Similar  honors  were  wen  by  N.  Y.  A.  students  at  New 
S^i'co  Statrcollege  of  A.  &  M.  and  at  Eastern  New  Mexico  Junior 

^^Th^'wlnner  of  the  senior  public  service  prl/e.  most  coveted  of  the 
annual  awards  at  the  University  of  Nevada  was  an  N  Y^  A^  Gtuacnt, 
as  were  11  of  those  on  the  honor  roll,  Poiir  of  the  f^B^^t  outstand- 
ing seniors  at  this  institution  were  employed  on  the  student-aia 
procram  as  were  the  winners  of  four  scholarships. 

In  the  high  schools  of  New  Hampshire  which  have  submitted 
reports.  43  awards  were  won  by  N.  Y.  A.  students  Indudlns  22  honor 
roll  6  valedictorian,  and  2  salutatorlan  awards.  At  the  colleges  ol 
this  State  which  have  submitted  reports.  16  N.  Y  A.  students  ^^ere 
elected    to    membership    In   national    honor    societies    and    B    v.on 

^Th^S'Kapjriwards  were  won  by  61  N.  Y.  A  students  In  New 
York  City,  while  17  made  Tau  Beta  Pi  and  13  Beta  Gamma  Sigma. 
and  many  more  were  graduated  with  honors,  held  campus  offices. 
and  were  awarded  scholarships.  ,.  ,j  «   it-    a    ,.«i 

Approximately  17  percent  of  all  students  who  held  N^\-  A ^ col- 
lege jobs  in  Kansas  durim^  the  past  school  year  earned  honorary 
recoenltlon  in  scholastic  and  extracurricular  activities^  accordinc 
?o  Reports  from  23  Institutions.  Several  schools  In  this  State  report 
that  as  many  as  half  their  students  winning  honors  were  N^  Y.  a. 
employed.  A  high  percentage  were  highest  ranking  members  of 
their  cla.s.ses  scholastically  and  a  number  graduating  from  Junior 
colleges  were  given  scholarships  to  continue  their  education. 

Of  the  35  highest  ranking  students  of  agriculture  at  Iowa  State 
College  16  were  N.  Y.  A.  students,  of  46  highest  In  engineering, 
14  were  on  N.  Y  A  :  of  42  highest  In  home  economics.  11  wore  on 
N  Y  A  •  of  18  highest  In  science.  5  were  on  N.  Y.  A  ;  and  oi  7 
highest  in  veterinary  medicine.  4  were  on  N.  Y.  A.  Nineteen 
N  Y  A  students  were  scholarship  winners  at  this  Instltut.on.  xne 
achievement  of  N  Y.  A.  students  at  other  Iowa  institutions  Is 
similarly  Impressive.  „^orH»H 

Special  honors,  prl7.es.  medals,  and  trophies  have  been  awarded 
to  N  Y  A  students  In  various  parts  of  the  country  for  demon- 
strated ability  m  such  fields  as  engineering,  science,  agriculture. 
clas.=lcal  languages,  literature,  dramatics,  composition,  muslc^  home 
economics,   education,   debating,    social   science.   R.   O.   T.   C.^  and 

athletics  ^         ^,    ^   *„  «ii 

In  some  Institutions  N.  Y.  A.  students  have  been  hired  to  fill 
positions  on  the  regular  teaching  staffs  as  a  result  of  their  demon- 
strated scholastic  ability,  while  many  others  have  already  found 
places  for  themselves  In  private  Industry. 


Spending-Lending  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 
Mr.  WOLVERTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  discussion  of 
this  bill   the   thought  has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the 
Members,  who  favor  its  enactment,  that  a  vote  against  the 
bill  is  a  vote  against  the  President.    This  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  proper  approach  to  its  consideration.    The  bill 
should  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect  upon 
the  economic  welfare  of  our  people  rather  than  from  the 
political  standpoint   of   any  one  individual  in   the  Nation. 
Whether  it  will  prove  helpful   or  harmful,   whether   it   is 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  in  the  public  interest,  should  be 
the  basis  of  our  action.     I   dislike  to   think  that  anyone, 
partisan  or  opponent  of  the  President,  would  let  a  personal 
altitude  toward  the  President  be  the  controlling  reason  for 
a  vote  for  or  against  this  bill.    In  this,  as  in  all  matters  that 
have  come  before  the  House  during  the  present  administra- 
tion. I  have  let  no  other  consideration  than  what  seemed 
best  for  the  country  influence  my  vote.     At  times  my  vote 
has  been  in  support  of  administration  legislation,  and  at 
other  times  against  it.    I  may  not  have  been  always  right, 
but  I  am  at  least  conscious  of  having  been  actuated  by  no 
other  consideration  than  what  I  believed  to  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  our  people.    My  whole  course  of  action  has  been 


based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  legislation 
rather  than  blind  partisanship.  ^       ,  ^  ♦     fi,« 

My  study  of  this  proposed  legislation  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  not  produce  the  beneficial  results 
claimed  for  it  by  its  proponents,  nor.  is  its  enactment  neces- 
sary  to  accomplish  the  results  that  are  sought.  And.  on 
the  contrary  to  add  this  enormous  sum  to  an  /ndebtedness 
that  already  approaches  our  national  debt  limit  ot  $4b.uuu,- 
000  000  would  prove  distinctly  harmful  because  of  the  grow- 
ing concern  over  a  fiscal  policy  which  has  piled  deficit  upon 
deficit  for  9  consecutive  years.  If  that  policy  had  resulted 
in  recovery,  and  had  brought  an  end  to  unemployment, 
there  would  be  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor.  But  its  dis- 
appointing results  in  relieving  unemployment  and  establish- 
ing normal  conditions  have  weakened,  if  not  shattered,  our 
faith  in  the  efBciency  of  a  policy  ba.sed  upon  spending  and 
lending  our  way  out  of  the  depression. 

Lack  of  necessity  for  this  legislation  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment designated  in  the  bill  to  participate  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  additional  moneys  have  already  surpluses  on 
hand  that  they  have,  as  yet.  found  it  impossible  to  efficiently 
dispose  of.  and  for  all  of  them  adequate  provision  has  al- 
ready been  made  by  the  regular  appropriation  bills  to  meet 
their  needs  for  the  coming  fi.scal  year.    In  no  in.stance  have 
the  funds  to  be  allotted  to  them  under  this  bill  been  re- 
quested by  the  agencies  designated  to   receive  them — nor 
have  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House,  such  as  Ap- 
propriations, Agriculture,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Public  Roads  given  favorable  consideration  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  coming  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions.    Nor  did  the  hearings  before  the  Rules  Committee 
show  any  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  agencies  designated 
for  additional  funds  to  carry  on  their  respective  activities. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  lack  of  demand  for  this  legislation 
and  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  many  of  the  committees  of 
Congress   which  would   ordinarily   be   called   upon   to   con- 
sider legislative  proposals  such  as  this  bill  carries  in  its  pro- 
visions, the  statement  of  Senator  Wheeler.  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  is  most  revealing.    When  the  bill  was  under 
discussion  in  the  Senate,   addressing  his  attention   to   the 
provision  providing  additional  funds  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  enable  it  to  make  loans  to  railroads, 
he  said: 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  has  studied  this  prob- 
lem of  railroad  finance  for  the  last  2  or  3  years.  There  was 
never  the  slightest  Intimation  of  this  proposal  brought  to  the 
attention  of  any  member  of  our  committee.  We  were  never  con- 
sulted about  It  In  any  way.  shape,  or  form;  and  I  am  sure  that 
every  member  of  the  committee  who  knows  anything  about  It 
would  have  been  unanimous  against  a  proposition  of  this  Itlnd. 

Now,  to  direct  your  attention  to  self-liquidating  roads — 
toll  roads — as  provided  for  in  the  bill.  President  Roose- 
velt's Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wallace,  in  making  a 
report  on  toll  roads  to  Congress  on  April  27  of  this  year 
said: 

The  report  In  Its  present  form  defines  the  location  of  three  east- 
west  and  three  north-south  highways  conforming  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  section  13  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1938,  approved 
June  8.  1938,  and  indicates  conclusively  that  financing  of  the  full 
costs  of  such  highways  by  direct-toll  collections  is  not  possible. 

And.  with  regard  to  these  six  superhighways,  the  report 
the  President  himself  submitted  to  Congress  states  that  the 
amount  of  the  tolls  collected  over  the  16-year  period  from 
1945  to  1960  would  be  an  average  of  $72,140,000  per  year,  as 
contrasted  with  an  average  annual  total  cost  over  the  same 
period  of  $184,054,000.  Thus,  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year 
would  have  to  be  provided  from  the  Treasury  for  this  so- 
called  self-liquidating  project  alone.  Furthermore,  the 
whole  scheme  overlooks  entirely  the  resentment  of  our  people 
to  toll  roads.  There  is  scarcely  a  toll  road  left  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  under  this 
and  previous  administrations  has  consistently  fought  every 
attempt,  direct  or  indirect,  to  establish  any  such  toll  roads 
anywhere  in  the  Nation. 
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Another  Item  contained  in  the  bill  authorized  the  sum  of 
$350,000,000  for  rural -electrification  projects.  I  have  given 
my  hearty  support  to  all  legislation  that  would  afford  opor- 
tunity  to  our  farmers  to  have  the  benefits  of  electricity  on 
their  farms,  including  the  legislation  passed  a  few  years  ago 
to  make  possible  a  wide  use  of  electricity  for  farm  purposes. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  soundest  steps  ever  taken  by  the 
Government  to  improve  conditions  in  the  farming  sections. 
Since  the  basic  act  for  rural  electrification,  passed  in  1936. 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $40,000,000  armually  over  a 
10-year  period  for  loans  on  such  projects,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  additional  $350,000,000  provided  in  this  bill. 

And  what  about  the  $400,000,000  this  bill  seeks  to  provide 
for  farm  tenancy  purposes?  The  strongest  Indictment 
against  it  was  the  action  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House  when  it,  a  few  days  ago.  refused  to  report  favor- 
ably to  this  House  a  bill  for  $350,000,000  for  the  same  general 
purposes  as  pro\ided  for  in  this  biU.  If  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  this  House,  which  is  ever  alert  to  advance  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  cannot 
justify  such  an  expenditure,  then  what  justification  can 
there  be  for  it? 

Nor  was  there  any  justification  for  the  request  contained 
in  the  original  bill  for  $500,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  make  loans  to  foreign  governments,  many  of 
which  are  already  in  default  in  the  repayment  to  us  of  loans 
previously  made.  This  type  of  "dollar  diplomacy"  created 
such  widespread  condemnation  that  the  administration 
quickly  withdrew  the  suggestion,  and  in  its  place  this  bill 
seeks  to  raise  the  capital  stock  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
by  $100,000,000  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  financing 
foreign  exports  and  imports.  The  great  danger  lurking  in 
this  proposal  arises  from  the  fact  that  such  funds  might  be 
used  by  the  bank  in  an  import  business  that  could  easily 
prove  prejudicial  to  oiu-  farmers  and  laboring  men  through- 
out the  Nation. 

And  even  the  proA^lsion  that  is  made  in  the  bill  for  mu- 
nicipal loans  for  building  construction  of  various  kinds  would 
not  prove  helpful  because  it  does  not  include  any  grant  in 
connection  with  loans  as  made  under  previous  law.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  loan  at  a  rate  of  interest  no  lower  than 
could  be  obtained  from  private  sources,  provided  the  mu- 
nicipality is  within  its  borrowing  capacity.  Thus  stripped  of 
all  grants  it  would  not  encourage  municipalities  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  terms  for  construction  purposes.  Federal  loans 
with  grants  is  necessary  to  stimulate  this  kind  of  construc- 
tion. The  failure,  therefore,  to  provide  for  grants,  as  in 
previous  bills,  precludes  from  any  reasonable  possibility  that 
this  bill  would  prove  helpful  to  municipalities  or  be  utilized 

by  them.  ,    ^    ^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  claims  that  have  been  made  by  those 
favoring  the  passage  of  this  lending-spending  bill,  to  make  it 
appear  as  a  self -liquidating  proposal,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  nothing  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  itself  that 
afford  any  sufficient  guaranty  or  even  assurance  that  such 
would  be  the  result.  Without  any  real  requirement  in  the 
bill  that  loans  shall  be  self-liquidating  the  opportunity  for 
unbound  loans  is  large.  The  possibility  of  heavy  losses  is 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Jesse  Jones,  the  Federal 
Loan  Administrator,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
pcration  made  "plenty  of  bad  loans,"  and  is  "going  to  have 
plenty  of  losses,"  and  that  he  is  even  "ashamed  to  teU"  to 
how  high  a  percentage  the  losses  will  run. 

And,  now.  just  a  word  with  respect  to  the  mistaken  idea 
that  this  bill  would  provide  loans  to  small -business  men. 
There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  bill;  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  such.  With  all  the  elaborate  planning  of 
this  bill,  and  the  enormous  sums  provided  for  under  its 
terms,  no  funds  have  been  provided  for  loans  to  small-busi- 
ness men.     They  continue  to  be  the  "forgotten  men." 

In  considering  this  bill  it  is  also  important  to  realize  the 
enormity  of  the  sum  of  money  sought  to  be  expended  by  it. 
It  represents  more  than  twice  the  entire  annual  expendi- 


tures of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  fiscal  year  before 
we  entered  the  World  War.  It  is  approximately  one-third 
of  our  entire  Government  revenues  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Parthermore,  as  Senator  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  in 
speaking  upon  the  bill  in  the  Senate  stated,  we  are  deluding 
ourselves  if  we  believe  the  statements  that  this  spending 
scheme  will  neither  increase  the  Federal  debt  nor  increase 
the  Federal-tax  burden.  To  him,  as  well  as  to  others,  it 
appears  to  be  a  spending  scheme  masquerading  as  a  lending 
scheme. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  more  serious  consideration  must 
be  given  to  a  fiscal  policy  that  continues  to  create  deficlt.s 
and  run  the  Government  upon  borrowed  money.  This 
measure  in  my  judgment  would  add  to  the  already  heavy 
burden  of  our  debt  without  providing  any  substantial  re- 
covery in  return.  The  possibility  of  future  lo.ss  under  its 
provisions  seems  more  certain  than  the  possibility  of  future 
gain.  thus.  I  cannot  give  to  it  my  support.  If  further  justi- 
fication for  my  position  was  needed,  beyond  what  I  have 
already  stated,  it  could  be  found  in  the  words  of  President 
Roosevelt  during  his  first  campaign  for  the  Presidency  in 
1932,  when  in  speaking  of  the  burden  of  taxes  that  is  neces- 
sitated by  heavy  spending,  he  said,  such  taxes  are — 

Paid  In  the  sweat  of  every  man  that  labors,  and,  if  these  taxes 
are  excessive  they  are  reflected  in  idle  factories  and  tax-sold  faims 
and  hungry  people  tramping  the  streets  and  seeking  Jobs  In  vain. 


Potatoes — Past,  Present,  and  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 


ADDRESS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER.  OP  MAINE. 
BEFORE  TENTH  ANNUAL  FIELD  DAY  OF  EMPIRE  STATE 
POTATO  CLUB.  AT  GARDNER  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y.,  ON 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  3.   1939 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my  address  as  guest 
speaker  today  at  the  tenth  annual  field  day  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club,  with  a  usual  attendance  of  over  10,000 
potato  f aimers. 

I  was  introduced  by  Pi'esident  Roy  Porter  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  greatest  potato-growing  region  in  the  world,  and 
one  who  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  authority  on  pota- 
toes in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Research  in  industrial  uses  for  potatoes  was  the  theme  of 
the  speech. 

Potato  growers  everywhere  have  a  common  stake  In  the  pros- 
perity of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  human  foods.  From 
Maine  to  California  we  are  enlisted  In  a  campaign  to  see  to  It 
that  potatoes  shall  keep  their  place  In  the  agricultural  sun. 

Tlie  Warren  Act  of  1935.  adopted  In  the  House  by  the  scant 
margin  of  seven  votes,  determined  that  potatoes  henceforth  should 
be  considered  a  basic  crop.  From  that  determination  has  flowed 
much  of  the  protection  that  has  come  to  potatoes  against  unfair 
and  subsidized  competition  from  acreage  displaced  In  other  crops. 

Potatoes  have  not  received  the  special  consideration  accorded 
certain  favored  products  of  the  South  and  West.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  potatoes  seem  likely  to  fare  better  this  year  than  most  of 
these  pampered  darlings. 

The  plight  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  com  affords  an  almost  glitter- 
ing contrast  to  the  marketing  position  of  potatoes  for  this  current 
year. 

Wheat  In  Liverpool  is  at  the  lowest  price  In  history.  Com  at 
Chicago  is  at  the  lowest  price  in  6  years,  with  supplies  record- 
breaking.  Cotton  Is  in  the  largest  supply  In  history,  with  the  low- 
est  export   demand.     Hogs   are  lower  in  price   than   at  any  time 

since  1934,  and  going  down.  .  „.  „^  «^  w     v. 

We  paid  foreigners  last  year  $26,000,000  to  accept  94.000.000  bush- 
els of  wheat  at  25  cents  a  bushel  less  than  the  domestic  price. 

Tills  year  we  are  planning  to  pay  $43,000,000  to  foreigners  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  6,000,000  balee  of  our  cotton.    Japan  alona 
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may  nemirt  s  bonu.  of  »6.000.000  on  SOOXWO  bale,  before  our 
tnite  Mgntmmt  expire*.  ,  , ^  — —^ 

The  ioll-cciwerraiion  controls  <1»"«tJ"2i«  J'^^^^'f  !^^  5?^! 
Mem  to  have  been  far  more  effective  In  affordmu  relief  than  lb« 
•pcclal  Fub«ldl«i  for  cr-TJ*  with  »  large  •urplua. ^..i^  r«r- 

The  diver  ion  pro«rram*  of  the  Fideral  Surplu*  Commodltlea  Cor- 
poration undoubtedly  help*>d.  but  they  have  affected  «  "fa»P«^- 
ttntaKc  of  the  potato  crop  at  contrasted  with  the  /*•'  •P«f|" 
crants  for  cotton,  uheat.  and  com  In  the  form  of  loans  and 
purchases  that  have  left  the  Government  with  an  encrmous  carry- 

"^Mennwhlle  prospects  are  promising  for  a  fair  price  for  potatoes. 

^  It^se^n'S^obvlo^usThat  the  country  cannot  continue  with  Incrcas- 
InRly  vast  subsidies  to  special  crops  and  with  a  constantly  Incrcaa- 

"wherPt'he^'tnevltable  liquidation  arrives,  potatoes  will  suffer  less 
than  any  other  major  crop  because  they  have  been  favored  less 
and  have  less  to  lose.  ^     „  .♦ 

AS  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  AjfTlculture  In  the  House  It 
has  been  evident  to  me  that  agricultural  experts  are  bee;innlng  to 
realize  that  there  must  be  a  radical  alteration  in  the  approach  to 
the  farm  problems  If  our  dlfflcultles  are  to  be  solved. 

Each  successive  program  denounces  the  remedies  of  the  preced- 
ing doctor,  but  soon  goes  them  one  better. 

SHiart  Chase  commends  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  niost 
strongly  for  his  denunciation  of  export  subsidies,  only  to  find 
within  12  months  subsidies  Inaugurated  of  25  cents  a  bushel  on 
wheat  and  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  on  cotton.  The  strfinge  and 
encouraglni-  spectacle  was  then  presented  of  a  southern  Democrat 
urplng  a  duty  on  cotton  for  the  first  time,  to  make  sure  that 
no  American  consumer  should  by  any  chance  get  any  benefit  from 
these  subsidies 

Only  foreigners  are  permitted  to  share  our  wealth. 

There  looms,  however,  a  program  that  begins  to  offer  hope— a 
nroeram  that  proposes  to  use  surplus  larm  products  for  Industrial 
purooses.  This  has  long  been  the  vision  of  Henry  Ford.  Now  the 
Government  Is  about  to  enter  this  field  on  a  really  wcrth-wh^e 
scale  Here  Is  a  scope  for  Government  activity  that  will  not  be 
challenged  by  the  most  conservative. 

Here  the  Government  will  be  on  entirely  safe  ground.  This 
proposes  neither  limitation  nor  control  nor  subsidy  of  surplus, 
but  rather  the  creation  of  industrial  uses  that  will  increasingly 
absorb  the  surplus  from  our  soil. 

Here  Is  an  unlimited  field  for  research.  Here  Is  perhaps  the 
ansv.er  to  the  depletion  of  our  resources  as  the  chemistry  of 
Nature  Is  put  properly  to  work  In  an  eternal  cycle  that  will 
forever  serve. 

Much  has  been  already  accomplished  by  private  enterpri,se  but 
the  problem  invites  the  proper  coordination  of  research  facilities 
by  public  authority  since  It  concerns  so  vitally  the  welfare  of 
all  alike.  This  interrupts  In  no  way  the  delicately  geared  ma- 
chine of  our  current   economic  life. 

Criticism  of  a  program  may  well  be  coupled  with  commendation 
of  those  parts  (hat  seem  to  promise  progress.  Here  Americans 
may  agree, 

BACKCROCND    OF    THE    REGIONAL    RESFARCH    LABORATORIES 

In  1938  Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish four  regional  research  laboratories,  which  should  undertake 
bv  research  to  develop  new  and  extended  uses  for  surplus  farm 
commodities.  In  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
approved   February    16.    1938,   Congress   provided,    as   follows: 

•The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  four  reaional  research  labora- 
tories, one  In  each  major  farm-producing  area,  and  at  such  labo- 
ratories to  conduct  researches  into  and  to  develop  new  scientific. 
chemical,  and  technical  uses  and  new  and  extended  markets  and 
outlets  for  farm  commodities  and  products  and  byproducts 
thereof.  Such  research  and  development  shall  be  devoted  prl- 
maJlly  to  those  farm  commodities  in  which  there  are  regular  or 
•eaiwnal  surpluses,  and  their  products  and  byproducts." 

The  major  purpose  in  e-tablishint;  these  laboratories  was  to 
provide  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  will 
devote  Itself  exclusively  to  further  research  on  the  products  of 
agriculture  on  which  new  and  extended  Industrial  uses  may  de- 
velop. The  further  commercialization  of  the  products  of  agri- 
culture and  the  creation  of  new  markets  for  surplus  commodities 
of  this  sort  Is  expected  to  result.  This  Is  not  an  entirely  new 
activity,  researches  of  this  character  having  been  conducted  over 
a  period  of  many  years,  but  it  will  represent  the  first  large-scale 
attack  which  the  EK-partment  has  been  able  to  make  vasing 
scientific  and  economic  research  as  agents  for  the  creation  of 
new   Industrial   markets. 

NEED    FOR    LABORATORIES 

The  products  of  agriculture  are  used  more  for  food  than  for 
any  other  single  pi:rpo?e.  Textile  u;?es  of  such  commodities  as 
cotton  and  other  fiber  crops  are  second  In  dollar  Importance  to 
the  farmer.  To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  industrial  proc- 
essing of  farm  products  has  led  to  nonfood  and  nonfabric  appli- 
cations. The  principles  which  have  in  the  past  enabled  such  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  latter  type  will  largely  assist  in  the 
planning  of  new  possibilities  of  like  nature.  A  few  examples  will 
aid   In   understanding   these. 


At^h-nitrh  corn  to  tMed  prlmarl'.y  m  animal  food  by  thonr  farmcri 

w  it   there  haa  been  dur'ng  recent  year*  a  cnfrtantly  m- 

'  uae  of  corn  a*  an  indu  fial  raw  material.    About  3  per- 

rent  of  the  total  crop    «ome  eo.OOOXXX)  bushels  !>«■>«»'    ';\  "j*' 

vrocetited  tor  the  manufamure  or  utarch.  oil.  and  other  product*. 

with  a  large  part  of  the  Btarch  being  ui«i  Ituiua'.rially  and  not 

Although  thl«  quantity  U  a  small  part  of  the  total  crop.  It 
forms  nearly  a  third  of  the  com  that  Is  sold  by  farmers,  and  there- 
fore very,  very  largely  Increases  the  farmer's  opportunity  to  obtain 

cash  fcr  his  crop.  ,        .*     ^  # 

The  products  made  from  corn  ore  in  »ome  ways  of  quite  oir- 
fcrent  significance  from  the  products  made  from  certain  other 
agricultural  m.iterlals.  cottonseed,  for  example.  Cottonseed  was 
at  one  time  merely  a  waste.  If  not  a  nui-sance.  Then  processing 
for  the  recovery  of  cottonseed  oil  began.  Now  the  cash  value  of 
the  seed  equals  about  16  percent  of  the  totrd  cotton  crop  value. 

Numerous  other  Important  developments  have  occurred  In  the 
u.se  of  agricultural  raw  materials.  For  example,  synthetic  fibers 
and  other  cellulose  plastics  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
from  cotton  Imters.  Such  chemicals  as  acetone,  butyl  alcohol, 
and  others  are  made  by  controPed  fermentation  of  com.  The 
chemical  furfural  Is  made  from  waste  oat  hulls  by  processes  which 
originated  in  the  Department  laboratories.  The  wide  variety  of 
Industrial  products  that  have  been  made  from  products  which 
were  surpluses  of  agriculttire  is  illustrated  by  these  and  many 
other  examples.  This  experience  not  only  justifies  more  research 
of  like  nature  In  the  new  regional  laboratories,  btit  also  affords 
an  Important  guide  for  the  planning  of  the  projects  to  be  carried 
out  there. 

Such  developments  as  these  benefit  both  oftriculture  and  Indus- 
try, for  they  afford  new  opportunity  for  factory  employment,  as 
well  as  new  markets  for  the  farmer. 

MAJOR    FAHM     PRODrTCING     A^EAS 

In  its  provisions  for  the  regional  laboratories.  Congress  In- 
structed the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  divide  the  country  Into 
four  major  farm-producing  areas.  One  regional  laboratory  is 
to  be  established  in  each  such  area;  and  one-fourth  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  group  is  to  be  allocated  to  each  such 
laboratory. 

In  grouping  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  De- 
partment took  Into  account  a  number  of  Important  criteria.  Of 
first  importance  were  the  natural  boundaries  fixed  by  the  habits 
of  agriculture  in  growing  the  most  important  crops.  But  a 
grouping  that  would  loUow  such  crop  areas  exactly  is  not  possible 
because  of  the  overlapping  of  these  are.is  and  variation  In  agri- 
cultural ccndltlon.<5  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Other  im- 
portant criteria  considered  were,  therefore,  farm  population,  value 
of  farm  property,  cash  Income  from  crops  and  livestock,  land  in 
farms,  and  total  land  areas. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  laboratories  themselves.  It  was  Im- 
portant that  the  areas  be  formed  so  as  to  balance  the  research 
load  of  the  four  laboratories.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
recalled  that  by  law  funds  must  be  allocated  equally  among  the 
four.  This  consideration  made  it  desirable,  for  example,  to  put 
tobacco  research  in  the  eastern  laboratory.  To  have  put  It  In  the 
southern  laboratory,  which  might  be  equally  loe:ical,  would  have 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  work  on  other  Important  commodities 
of  that  area. 

The  following  trrcuping  of  States  has  been  determined  as  a 
basis  for  the  definition  of  "major  farm.-producing  areas."  and  one 
regional  laboratory  is  being;  established  in  each  area: 

The  southern  area:  Alabama.  Arlians.is,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, MissiS'=lppl,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

The  eastern  area:  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  northern  area;  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Michlsjan. 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio.  South  Dakota, 
and  Wiscon-in. 

The  western  area:  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,    New   Me;\lco,    Oregon,    Utah,   Washington,    and   Wyoming. 

SURPLUS    COMMODITIES    FOR    INITIAL    ATTENTION 

All  of  the  Important  farm  comm.oditles  produced  in  the  United 
Stales  are  from  time  to  time  In  surplus.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture miyht.  therefore,  under  the  instructions  of  Congress,  con- 
sider In  the  new  regional  lafccrntorles  almost  any  of  those  products 
of  agriculture.  To  do  so,  however,  would  so  scatter  the  effort  as 
to  make  early  and  useful  results  Improbable.  The  Department 
has  planned,  therefore,  that  It  should  take  up  initially  in  each  of 
the  four  laboratories  only  a  limited  number  of  commodities. 

Those  which  seem  mo.>t  urgently  in  need  of  attention,  either 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  surplu.ses  or  because  of  the  large 
number  of  agricultural  workers  or  agricultural  acres  involved,  will 
be  studied  flr.^t.  The  commodities  that  are  to  have  first  attention 
by  research  have  been  designated  as  follows; 

Southern  area:   Cotton,  sweetpotatoes,  peanuts. 

Eastern  area:  Tobacco,  apples,  Irish  potatoes,  milk  products, 
vegetables. 

Northern  area:  Corn,  wheat,  agricultural  waste  products. 

Western  area;  Fruits  and  vegetables,  Irish  potatoes,  wheat, 
alfalfa. 

The  fact  that  any  particular  commodity  does  not  appear  on  this 
list  Is  no  Indication  that  the  Department  does  not  believe  It  Impor- 
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tant  or  does  not  believe  that  research  on  It  would  be  profitable. 
Quite  the  contrary  Is  true  of  many  of  the  a<?r»cultural  product*, 
•nd  It  is  expected  that  the  regional  laborat/wies  will  in  due  time 
give  attention  to  many  more  clasftcs  of  ccmuDOdltlcs  than  can  be 
subject*  of  the  initial  research. 

stJBvrr 
To  carry  out  the  Instructions  of  Congress  for  a  preliminary 
survey  of  present  research  as  a  basis  for  a  coordinated  proyam  of 
new  work,  the  Department  organized  a  special  survey  committee 
Including  representatives  of  several  of  the  bureaus  mo*t  con- 
cerned with  this  type  of  work.  A  technical  staff  experienced  In 
scientific  Investigations  was  organized  and  a  comprehensive  plan 
laid  for  reviewing  all  the  present  activities  of  the  Department, 
of  the  experiment  sUtioriS  and  other  State  agencies  and  of  such 
Induttrles  and  institutions  as  are  engaged  on  comparable  or 
related  work.  „  ^^     ^ 

Records  were  obtained  by  this  committee  from  all  the  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  from  such  other  Federal 
agencies  as  are  eno;aged  on  related  types  of  work.  Reports  were 
made  to  the  Department  by  every  State  experiment  station;  and 
personal  visits  were  made  by  the  survey  staff  for  technical  con- 
ference In  each  case.  More  than  10.000  present  research  projects 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies  were  thus  reviewed. 

Ihe  Uchnical  staff  of  the  survey  committee  conferred  also  with 
several  thousand  Industrial  executives  and  research  workers,  in 
every  State.  Universal  and  cordial  cooperation  was  encountered. 
As  a  result  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  made 
acquainted  with  a  very  large  number  of  research  projects  which 
are  being  carried  out  In  laboratories  of  endowed  Institutions, 
Industrial  companies,  and  under  other  private  auspices.  Although 
confidential  Information  was  not  sought.  It  is  believed  that  the 
survey  staff  has  been  able  to  gather  material  that  gives  a  very 
comprehensive  and  complete  picture  of  the  general  character  of 
commercial  work  now  In  progress  that  Is  Intended  to  establish 
new    Industlal    activity    for    the    utilization   of    agricultural    com- 

The  Department  contemplates  a  continuance  of  Its  detailed  study 
of  this  information  during  the  coming  year,  while  the  new  labo- 
ratory buildings  are  being  erected.  In  fact,  the  first  task  of  the 
new  research  staffs  as  they  are  selected  will  be  an  analysis  of 
the  many  details  disclosed  by  this  survey.  Thus  every  pertinent 
comment  on  any  particular  conunodity  will  be  taken  Into  account 
before  actual  experimental  work  begins. 

There  will  also  be  urgent  need  for  extensive  survey  of  the 
sclentmc  and  engineering  literature  In  order  that  every  Item  of 
present  published  knov,'ledge  may  be  Uken  Into  account  as  fully  as 
possible  By  this  procedure  the  Initial  experimental  and  field 
studios  may  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible  when  the  buildings 
and  laboratory  facilities  are  ready  for  use. 

Congress  has  determined  that  there  shall  be  four  regional  labora- 
tories each  dealing  with  surplus  commodities  of  Its  region.  It  Is 
evident  however,  that  a  national  outlook  should  be  maintained 
at  all  times,  even  with  respect  to  regional  problems.  The  results  In 
each  laboratory  will,  of  course,  be  made  available  to  all  parts  of  the 
country;  and  they  will  be  applied  as  promptly  as  possible  in  what- 
ever region  and  to  whatever  crop  they  may  be  found  adapted. 

TTPE  OF  RESEARCH    IN\'ESTIGATIONS 

There  will  be  considerable  variety  In  the  Investigations  under- 
taken at  the  regional  laboratories.  In  some  cases  It  will  be  neces- 
sary first  to  make  exploratory  studies  before  detailed  research  can 
begin  especially  in  field  never  before  studied  either  by  the  Depart- 
ment" of  Agriculture  or  by  other  research  Institutions  of  the 
country  Because  of  the  very  far-reaching  nature  of  the  problems 
many  radical  and  novel  Investigations  will  be  required.  Not  all 
of  these  can  succeed.  But  It  Is  believed  that  all  will  contribute  to 
an  understanding  of  what  American  industry  can  do  hi  order  to 
use  profltebly  agricultural  goods. 

In  many  cases  exploratory  work  has  already  been  done  on  certain 
commoditle<»,  certain  possible  products,  or  certain  new  processes 
which  look  worthy  of  further  Investigation.  In  these  cases,  serious 
scientific  research  of  an  IntensUe  and  fundamental  nature  will  be 
reauired  This  can  be  undertaken  at  once.  Not  Infrequently, 
work  of  the  m.ost  abstruse  and  difficult  scientific  sort  seems  neces- 
sarv  Here  again,  new  sums  of  human  knowledge  will  be  forth- 
coining  even  when  the  immediate  and  hoped  for  practical  result 
may  not  always  be  reached  at  once,  „     w       *         ^4- 

Many  of  the  Investigations  required  are  known  to  be  of  a  sort 
that  will  take  a  number  of  years,  perhaps  very  long  periods,  for 
complete  solution.  Such  projects  will  be  undertaken  as  a  part 
of  the  regional-laboratories  program  because  they  give,  in  the 
lone  range  great  promise.  It  Is  recognized  that  in  many  cases 
only  the  Government  might  be  looked  to  to  finance  and  carry 
through  studies  of  this  sort. 

When  fundamental  work  has  been  done,  there  still  remain  lab- 
oratory research  projects  of  an  Industrial  or  applied  nature  before 
engineerlne  can  begin.  Some  research  of  this  kind  can  be  Ini- 
tiated soon  on  the  basis  of  published  present  knowledge.  Other 
like  projects  will  follow  as  the  second  stage  after  the  fundamental 
pure  science  work  of  the  new  laboratories  themselves. 

A  third  class  of  research  vrtll  be  undertaken  for  the  development 
toward  practical  application  of  some  of  the  more  promising  pres- 
ent scientific  knowledge.  This  engineering  development  on  a 
pUot-plant  scale  will,  it  Is  hoped,  give  at  an  early  date  results  on 


which  Industries  may  Initiate  new  lance-scale  use  of  farm  prod- 
uct*. Effort  will  be  made  to  press  certain  of  these  project*  very 
asgresMlvely  so  that  practical  beneflU  coming  from  each  laboratory 
may  not  be  unduly  delayed.  ^„.  ,, 

It  may  not  be  practicable  for  the  new  laboratories  to  undertalte 
aU  of  the  investigations  of  an  engineering  or  developmenUl  char- 
acter that  will  be  desired.  Frequently,  It  Is  hoped,  such  investi- 
gations can  be  carried  on  with  present  indmdrlal  facilities.  Thus, 
the  fimds  provided  for  the  regional  laboratorUs  can  be  conserved 
lor  such  wcrk  as  Industry  Is  not  prepared  to  undertake.  Further- 
more, the  results  of  such  engineering  development  must  be  most 
promptly  available  and  most  advantageously  used  for  actual  ap- 
plication In  new  process.ng  on  a  commercial  scale. 

COOPraATIVE  EELATIONSHIPS  WTTH  state  and  OTHCa  ACEKCICS 

It  Is  expected  that  the  work  of  the  new  regional  laboratories 
win  be  carried  out  on  the  same  frank,  open  basis  as  has  governed 
the  previous  research  work  of  the  Department.  Close  cooperation 
with  States'  educational  Institutions  and  Industry  will  be  en- 
couraged. Businessmen  will  be  con.stantly  urged  to  study  the 
work  being  done  and  to  utilize  for  public  benefit  the  results  being 
obtained.  The  Department  will  reserve  the  right  of  control  of 
such  developments  only  so  far  as  It  Is  necessary  to  Insure  the 
greatest  promptness  of  commercialization  and  a  fair  development 
by  all  proper  Interests  competent  to  serve  the  faim  producers  of 
raw  materials  and  the  general  public  who  WiU  be  consumers  of 
the  products  made. 

The  Department  is  making  a  careful  analysis  of  the  inter- 
relationship between  all  new  research  and  that  already  under  way. 
Arrangement  Is  being  made  to  avoid  duplication  and  to  make  each 
part  of  old  and  newrcsearch  mutually  helpftU  to  all  of  the  inter- 
ested a^^encles. 

As  ln°the  case  of  experimental  work  done  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act,  all  new  projects  of  the  regional  laboratories  will  be 
organized  to  permit  the  fullest  cooperation  within  the  Departm.ent 
and  with  State  and  university  activities.  Fcr  example,  the  recent 
experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  In  establishing 
a  regional  soybean  laboratory  at  Urbana,  111..  Involving  industrial 
cooF>eratlon  problems.  Is  proving  veiy  valuable  In  guiding  these 
large  Industrial  research  projects.  In  the  soybean  program  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  coordination  within  the  department 
and  with  all  12  States  of  the  region  In  which  related  work  was 
being  done,  and  active  and  regular  cooperation  with  the  State 
agencies  has  resulted.  Frequent  meetings  are  held  at  which  a 
number  of  specialists  confer,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  Depart- 
ment staff  and  for  exchange  of  information  between  other  inter- 
ested groups. 

A  like  plan  for  coordination  of  the  regional  laboratory  program 
Is  under  consideration.  In  some  cases  It  Is  expected  that  research 
being  done  by  other  laboratories  may  be  taken  Into  account  in 
such  a  way  that  the  complete  program  of  study  will  really  consist 
of  the  joint  efforts  of  several  active  Institutions.  Collaborators 
will  be  named  and  advisory  committees  will  serve  actively.  Thus 
the  Infiuence  and  constructive  assistance  of  the  regional  labora- 
tories may  achieve  maximum  results  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

It  Is  not  contemplated  that  the  new  regional  laboratories  will 
themselves  require  an  Independent  program  for  many  of  the  agri- 
cultural research  projects  which  are  a  vital  part  of  a  complete 
effort  to  secure  commercialization  of  certain  commodities.  This  Is 
because  the  present  work  of  the  Department  and  of  State  experi- 
ment stations  Is  often  adequate  with  respect  to  genetics,  agron- 
omy, animal  husbandry,  and  some  other  fields  of  scientific  work 
which  are  essential  prerequisites  of  chemical  investigation  and 
engineering  development.  The  Depeirtmenfs  facilities  for  coordina- 
tloli  to  this  end  seem  adequate,  and  they  will  be  utilized  to  the 
full,  not  only  In  formulating  the  Initial  program  In  detail,  but 
also  for  Its  administration  and  amendment,  as  experience  may  make 


necessary. 


LOCATION 


The  regional  research  laboratory  for  the  northern  region  is  to  be 
located  at  Peoria.  111.;  for  the  southern  region  at  New  Orleans,  La.; 
for  the  western  region  at  Albany,  Calif.,  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area;  and  for  the  eastern  region  at  Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  which  Is  in 
Springfield  Township,  Montgomery  County,  and  will  be  concerned 
with  studies  on  tobacco,  potatoes,  milk  products,  apples,  and  vege- 
tables. A  32-acre  tract  of  land,  formerly  known  as  the  Wlnoga 
Stock  Farm,  has  been  selected  as  the  site.  This  location  Is  acces- 
sible to  the  great  processing  Industries  along  the  Delaware  River 
and  to  the  library  and  research  activities  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Franklin  Institute.  Its  geographical  location 
with  respect  to  the  entire  eastern  area  Is  very  advantageous. 

LABORATORY    BUILDING    AND    STAFF 

The  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  the  eastern  laboratory 
were  completed  about  April  15.  1939.  The  Initial  contract  for  the 
construction  was  awarded  early  in  June,  and  actual  building 
operations  began  on  June  15.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  June  1940.  The  building,  de- 
signed as  a  center  for  carrying  on  chemical,  engineering,  and  re- 
lated research  by  a  staff  of  approximately  250  persons,  will  be  a 
U-shaped  structure  of  three  stories  and  basement.  Offices,  labora- 
tory and  conference  rooms  will  be  in  the  211-foot  base  of  the  u. 
which  will  be  the  front  of  the  building.  One  of  the  306-foot  wings 
will  contain  research  laboratories  equipped  for  work  In  chemistry 
physics,  or  biology.    The  other  will  contain  a  small  number  of 
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lahoratorlM  and  ample  space  for  heavy  engineering  equipment  An 
efl?r"s^ngmS  to  incorporate  Into  the  design  and  equipment 
of  tie  bulSfn?^er>-  feature  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
useful  m  furthering  research  work  of  this  character. 

INDUSTRIAL  UTlLIZA-nON    OF    WHITi:   POTATOES 

Pntatnr^  comorlse  the  largest  vegetable  crop  in  the  United  States. 
DrS^ng^e  1^-^/ear  perlod^rom  1928  to  1937  the  average  yearly 
^Sftlon   was^71.W4.000   bushels.     In    1937   the   total   crop   was 

^^L^mTrcSl'^i^Uto  production   IS  concent«t«i   in   a   few   well. 

fdaho  The^  are  also  Important  growing  areas  »"  Michigan^  Wis- 
consin Colorado.  Pennsylvania,  the  Carollnas.  and  elsewhere  In 
r^nt'years  the  growing  of  early  potatoes  has  become  increasingly 

^^rrhUVrS^u^in^States  for  the  la^e  or  maln^rop  are  Mah.. 
with  an  average  output  recently  of  around  44.000,000  busneis.  wew 
?orK.  prXTng  around  29.000,000  bu^h.ls;  Pennsylvania.  ^^^^^^^^ 
25  000  000    bushels:    followed    by    Michigan.    Miunebota,   Wisconsin. 

'^An'id'ef  of^krc'Jop  division  as  between  the  early  and  late  regions 
may  iS  gained  from  the  1937  crop,  which  was  fairly  'VP'^^^^  '"  P°  .^J 
of  distrlbuuon.  In  that  year  the  total  crop  amoun  cd  to  393.000...0 
bu"htls  and  of  this  quantity  the  late  States  produced  318,000.000 
bmU'l''  the  interrned^ate  Spates  37  000,000  bushels,  and  the  early 
States  of  the  South  38.000.000  bu.^hels.  „mnuntcd  to 

The  gross  Income  to  growers  of  potatoes  '",.,^9?^  "'!'"   ^'^^"^  ^° 
fcllchilv  under  8239.000,000  and  In  1938  to  some  $276,000,000^ 

A  typical  picture  of  utilization  of  the  crops  may  be  cUed  from  he 
1937  flcuros  The  production  that  year  amounted  to  o93.000.t^00 
bu^hcirOfthis.  al^ut  32.000  000  bushels  were  dl5  posed  of  as  unflt 
waste  an?  feed  for  livestock:  the  quantity  "^^^f.^^'^Q^^J^'^'^  ' 
amouMed  to  64  000  000  bu.«=hcls:  saved  for  seed,  32,000,000  busneis. 
^d2«  000^0  bushels.    The  quantity  sold  In  1937  brought  farmers 

S  actual  cash  Income  of  $198,000^.  ^h'«  Pf^^^^.^j^^  ^of  nJtatoel 
been  one  of  verv-  low  price.  The  average  prices  of  potatoes 
r^e^ved  by  farmers  over  th-  last  10  years  has  ranged  between  a 
hleh  of  $1  32  per  bu-hel  In  1029  down  to  39  cents  per  bushel  In  1932^ 
T^^s  nf  fhV  fast  7  years  the  average  season  price  to  growers  has  been 
i^low  60  centsyr'bSel     Last  /ear  (1937).  for  instance.  It  averaged 

""-^Tco^u^^Uoi.  of  potatoes  is  relatively  ^nelastlc^  That  i.  un- 
der  s:riular  demand  conditions  small  crops  usual  y  result  In  larger 
^turns  to  growers  than  do  large  crops.     Since  there  is  a  consW 
i^nb'e  variation  in  yield  per  acre  and  ^^  ^^^  .\°^„^i  "^j^^^^c^^^^^^    ' 
from  this  factor.  It  frequently  happens  ^^^^^^f  ^j^°"^^J?!-,^^'^^.a^y    | 
remains  fairly  stable  the  crops  and  prices  of  given  sca:,onsja.y 
grl^atl^    An  Increase  of  only  2  to  4  percent  above  average  produc- 
tion often  seriously  depresses  prices.  .,.„„*>,„ 
To  Quite  nn  extent  the  vicld  per  acre  Is  dependent  upon  r^eather 
condition,  durmg  the  growing  ^ason.  and  the  average  has  ranged 
Sfng  the  pist  10  years  from  100  to  123  bushels  per  acre  for  the 
Un  teS   Statesas   a  whole.     When   high   yields  occur   the  surplus 
of  No    1  Potatoes  Is  frequently  sufficiently  high  to  greatly  depress 
the  m-^rk?t  price      About  10  percent  of  the  crop  Is  culls,  and  the 
J^,  Trom   dl^s^ai   and   frozen%otatoes   and  ^^hrinkago    in  storage 
n^v  also  amount  to  as  much  as  10  percent  of  the  total  crop.    He- 
rat-so  of  these  conditions,  which  necessarily  prevail  In  the  potato- 
™^n°   industrv,  there  is  a  detlnlte  demand  for  a  profitable  means 
of  uturzlne   for  "other  than  direct-food  use,  the  annual  supply  of 
cun  i!Ji?^cond-grade  potatoes  and  al-so  of  excess  first-grade  pota- 
toes durln-  years  In  which  large  surpluses  occur. 
%ie  fact  that  somewhat  over  two-thirds  of  the  potato  consists  of 
^nTor  has  aVways  made  It  difficult  for  this  crop  to  compete  as  an 
rndustfla!    raw    material    owing    to    excessive    transportation    and 
itori^  cos[s   and   to   the  large   losses   resulting   from  spoilage   In 
ImI     Te%nt   researches   on    the   developnient   of   low-cost   de- 
hvd^tlon  methods  have   Indicated  that   It  should   be  possible  to 
leduce  both  storage  and  transportation  costs.                   ^.,.,nt.^^nf 
Starch   manufacture  with  adequate  recovery  and  utUizatlon  of 
byproducts   and   the   manufacture  of   acces.scr>-   products,   such   as 
loTcSJly    modified    starches,   oxidized    starches,    dextrlns,    plastics 
eSm  demand  by  various  industries  would  seem  to  be  a  practical 
means  of  utilizing  surplus  and  cull  potatoes.            ^     ,  ,  ,      ,.,. 
iSelopment   of   a  profitable   means   for  the   Industrial   u  illza- 
-tlon  of  potatoes  differs  somewhat   according   to   the   character  of 
!he   variSs  potato- growing;   regions      For   example,   although     he 
chemical  com^sitlon  of  white  potatoes  in  the  far  western  region 
dlffSs  somewhat  from  that  of  white  potatoes  in  the  northeastern 
feKion   from  the  standpoint  of  Industrial  utilization  the  cutstand- 
in-  difference  between  the  two  re-lons  Is  the  occurrence  of  larire 
ar^as  of  high   density  of  potato  production   in  the   nori.heastern 
region    notably   in   northern   Maine,   whereas   in   the  far   western 
reelon    such    dense    areas    are    comparatively    small.      In    the    far 
-western    region    the    problem    of    transportation    of    potatoes    to 
central  points  for  Industrial  utilization  Is  the  "bottle  neck.  •  so  t.j 
«:t3eik      Primarily   for   this  reason   no  potato-starch   Industry   has 
be^n   e^^tablished   there,    whereas   such    an    industry    has   been   In 
existence  In  northern  Maine  for  many  years. 

Domestic  potato-starch  factories  are  generally  operated  withoiit 
chemical  or  ^her  control.  The  percentage  of  starch  recovered  Is 
qvate  low    an  excessive  amount  being   loet   In  the  residual  pulp 


and  waste  water.  The  equipment  Is  to  a  P-««VS  n„.trv^labl^' 
because  the  quality  of  the  starch  nianufacuued  Is  quite  variable^ 
the  price  is  deduced  below  that  of  Imported  P°t*^„f,^^"'=f '  ^.^^i^^^ 
Is  preferred  by  many  users  even  at  a  higher  cost^  Much  improve- 
ment m  domestic  methods  of  processing  is  P°«^'^i?,,^%*^^^f°^: 
omy  of  operation  and  improvement  of  ^  arch  quality.  Establish- 
ment of  this  industry  on  a  sound  competitive  basis  should  pro^  kle 
an  expanding  and  profitable  market  for  cuUb  and  for  the  surplus 

portion  of  the  crop.  „...^„~j~« 

Thp  market  for  white-potato  starch  can  very  well  be  expand^ 
bevond  Its  present  size.  Our  Imports  of  potato  starch  Just  about 
equal  the  amount  manufactured  domestically.  In  1936  mere 
than  12  000  000  pounds  were  Imported  and  about  10,000,000  pounds 
In  1937  It  is  claimed  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  such  importa- 
tions is  the  poor  and  Inconsistent  quality  of  such  domestic 
starches  as  compared  to  Imported  white-potato  starch.  Such  a 
situation  can  be  remedied  and  domestic  production  Increased  ii 
proper  steps  are  taken  to  adopt  suitable  manufacturing  pro- 
cedures. Research  work  along  this  line  Is  being  conducted  by 
Dr  C  A  Brautlccht,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  at  Orono.  Maine. 
The  following  program,  which  is  based  on  careful  consideration 
of  current  research  activities  and  suggestions  received  during  the 
survey,  has  this  aim  for  its  objective. 

PROPOSED   RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

The  following  studies  to  increase  the  industrial  utilization  of 
white  potatoes  will  be  undertaken: 

Research  on  the  development  of  low-cost  dehydration  methods 
as  well  as  on  other  means  of  lowering  transportation  and  storage 
cost  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the  industrial  utilization  program. 

The  drying  of  potatoes  entirely  by  the  use  of  heat  is  expensive, 
and  in  addition  may  cause  undesirable  changes  in  the  starch. 
Recent  studies  have  Indicated  the  application,  of  a  preliminary 
chemical  treatment  In  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Such  treat- 
ment greatly  Increases  the  premcability  of  the  cell  walls  of  the 
potato,  making  It  possible  to  remove  most  cf  the  water  by  mechani- 
cal means.  There  would  be  numerous  advantages  In  the  com- 
mercial use  of  dehydration  methods  of  this  sort.  Including  the 
economical  recovery  of  the  expressed  Juices  and  the  preparation  ol 
various  products  from  the  dried  material. 

Investigation  of  methods  for  the  economical  utilization  of  frozen 

potatoes.  ^.  -    ,     X.  1 

Improved  and  economical  methods  for  the  production  of  alcohol 

from  potatoes. 

The  production  of  plastic  materials  from  starches. 
Development   of   efficient   potato   starch   and   potato   byproducts 
recovery    plants   adapted    to   conditions   prevailing   In    the   United 
Slates.    To  assist  In  the  development  of  such  factories  the  follow- 
ing Investigations  will  be  undertaken: 

(a)  Determine  chemically  the  starch-extracting  efficiency  of 
typical  small  plants,  and  ascertain  the  percentage  of  starch  lost  and 
points  m  tho  process  where  losses  occur;  determine  the  causes  for 
the  present  great  variation  in  quality  and  develop  Improvements  In 
equipment  and  operation  which  could  be  Installed  at  moderate  cost 
and  which  at  the  same  time  would  greatly  improve  efficiency  of 
operation  of  the  small  factories. 

(b)  Determination  of  the  microbiological  flora  present  In  white- 
potato-starch  factories  and  the  establishment  cf  better  mlcro- 
biolog*cal  control  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  p'.ants. 

Tlie  quality  of  domestic  white-potato  str.rch  Is  quite  variable. 
Studies  looking  to  the  establishment  of  grades  coupled  with  sub- 
stantial improvement  In  quality  will  be  undertaken.  When  this  is 
accomplished  It  will  be  possible  to  obtain  the  same  price  for 
domestic  white-potato  starch  as  for  Imported  white-potato  starch. 
The  residual  pulp  which  remains  after  extraction  of  starch  con- 
tains a  certain  proportion  of  starch  which  It  is  not  profitable  to 
recover  by  ordinary  methods.  In  addition,  it  contains  heml- 
celluloses  and  other  constituents  which  could  be  recovered  and 
utilized  as  byproducts.  Investigations  will  be  conducted  looking 
to  the  development  of  economical  methods  for  the  recovery  of 
such  waste  materials,  as  well  as  methods  for  their  profitable  u.se. 

The  use  of  micro-organisms  for  the  production  of  desirable 
transformations  in  potato  starch.  Further  studies  sliould  lead  to 
valuable  commercial  developments  In  this  field. 

Among  the  modified  starches  and  starch  derivatives  are  special 
modified  and  oxidized  starches  and  dextrlns.  Methods  for  pro- 
ducing these  derivatives  In  a  continuous  process  with  starch,  and 
hence    at   a    lower   cost,    will   be    Investigated. 

Potato  starch  In  the  commercial,  purified  form  Is  a  relatively 
low-priced  pure  carbohydrate  raw  material,  from  which  a  variety 
of  chemical  products  can  be  m.ade.  Investigations  leading  to  the 
manufacture  of  these  compounds  with  the  object  of  making  avaU- 
able  new  materials  for  the  chemical  industry  will  be  conducted. 

The  posoibilitlcs  In  potato  starch  have  only  begun  to  be  realized. 
The  possibilities  In  plastics  find  the  surface  only  scratched. 

All  agencies,  private  and  public,  may  well  cooperate  to  develop 
Industrial  uses  for  the  potential  potato  production  of  the  cotmtry. 
and  everyone  will  benefit.  Proper  grading  and  marketing  wlU 
naturally  follow. 

The  consumers  are  likely  to  solve  the  grading  problem  by  de- 
manding uniform  potatoes  above  the  size  of  culls.  Agamst  such 
there  Is  no  law. 

Persuasion.  Instead  of  compulsion,  may  weU  be  the  order  of  the 
new  economic  day. 
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The  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 


HISTORY    OP    THE    PHILIPPINES    BY    W     CAMERON    FORBES, 
EX-GOVERNOR  GENERAL 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
letter  and  statement: 

RECtnjui  Vcterans  Association.  Sawtellb  Post.  No.  2. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif..  AugiLst  4,  1939. 

Honorable  Sih:  I  am  stibmltting  the  enclosed  for  your  considera- 
tion In  support  of  your  bill  H.  R.  6827. 

No  doubt  many  former  Army  officers  can  or  have  given  you  much 
the  same  data  on  the  subject;  however,  there  are  also  some  civU- 
lans.  official  and  otherwise  quite  familiar  with  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  medical  data,  one  cannot  help  wondering  If  mis- 
takes cant  be  made  In  diagnopis,  and  If  the  misconduct  clause 
isn't  overworked  as  to  Incurrence  of  diseases. 

For  Instance,  if  the  parasites  of  different  diseases  are  practically 
the  same,  and  one  transmitted  by  mosquito,  bedbug,  or  tick,  whut 
about  the  other? 

Thanking  you  for  interest  shown,  I  remain. 

Respectfully,  ,  ,   _      _ 

James  J.  Shattdck, 

National  Military  Home,  West  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

History  of  the  PHit-iPPiNES.  bt  W.  Cameron  Forbes.  Ex-Govebnoh 
General,  With  Collaboration  of  Hon.  Dwight  F.  Davis,  Secre- 
tary OF  War:  Hon.  Frank  W.  Carpenter,  25  Years  in  th« 
Philippines  as  Private  Secretary  to  MiLrrAEY  Governor.  Ex- 
EctmvE  Secretary  Civil  Government,  Governor,  Department 
OF  Mindanao  and  Slt-u;  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McIntyre.  Chief 
OF  THE  Bureau  of  Intebnal  Affairs:  Gov.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood; 
Ex-Gov  Gen.  James  F.  Smith;  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing.  Ex- 
Governor  or  Moro  Province;  Gen.  James  G.  Harbord,  Director 
OF  Constabulary;  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy,  Secretary,  Moro  Prov- 
ince; Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  Director  of  Health;  Dr.  Richard  P. 
Strong  Chief  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Science  and  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine,  University  of  ths 
Philippinxs;  and  Many  Others 

excerpts 
Chapter  V-  The  declaration  of  peace  by  no  means  ended  active 
operations  of  the  Army  In  the  Islands.  American  troops  durmg 
the  years  following  the  beginning  of  organized  government,  and 
until  1906,  were  engaged  in  field  operations  of  a  dangerous  and 
exhausting  character  against  guerilla  bands  in  Batangas  and  other 
provinces  of  Luzon,  and  against  similar  outlaws  and  religious 
fanatics  on  Bohol,  Leyte,  Samar.  and  other  Islands  of  the  Visayas. 
In  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago  there  was  more  extensive 
and  prolonged  operation,  first  against  guerilla  bands  and  fanatics 
in  northern  Mindanao,  and  subsequently  against  recalcitrant 
Moros  m  the  Cottabatto  VaUey.  and  in  the  course  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Lake  Lanao  region  In  central  Mindanao  and  of 
the  Sulu  Moros  on  the  Island  of  Jolo  and  adjacent  islands.  Much 
hard  campaigning  ensued,  and  many  casualties  occtirred  among 

American  troops,  x..,.*_ 

In  these  field  operations  many  officers  and  men  revealed  abiuty 
of  a  high  order  which  marked  them  for  leadership  in  the  World 
War  In  which  they  won  enduring  renown.  Most  noted  of  these 
dlstinpulfehed  Americans  Is  Gen.  John  J,  Pershing,  who  was  pro- 
moted' from  the  grade  of  captain  of  cavah7  to  brigadier  general 
on  September  20,  1906.  in  recognition  of  his  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Lake  Lanao  Moros,  who  had  never 
BUbmltted  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain. 

The  commanding  general  of  the  military  district  of  Mindanao 
was  also  civil  governor  of  the  Moro  Province,  which  comprised  in 
addition  the  Islands  to  the  southward,  including  the  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago As  the  Inhabitants  of  that  region  were  more  turbulent 
and  continued  armed  resistance  to  the  Government  longer  than 
In  any  other  region,  the  number  of  troops  In  the  Moro  country 
was  relatively  greater.  For  several  years  there  were  10  Army 
posts  maintained  In  the  island  of  Mindanao:  three  in  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago, and  one  at  Puerto  Princessa,  on  the  Island  of  Palawan; 
nine  on  Luzon,  one  on  Cebu,  and  one  on  Hollo.  Most  of  the 
Army  posts  had  been  discontinued  by  1917,  the  only  garrison  then 
remaining  south  of  Manila  being  one  battalion  of  scouts  at 
Zamboango. 


Prom  time  to  time,  as  the  number  of  stations  occupied  by 
American  troops  were  reduced,  Filipino  agitators  tried  to  incite 
their  people  to  oppose  the  United  States  by  telling  them  that  the 
troops  had  been  wholly  withdrawn.  More  than  once,  to  counter- 
act these  false  impressions,  commanding  generals  ordered  prac- 
tice marches  of  impressive  forces  of  American  troops.  Infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  through  regions  where  such  rumors  had 
been  current,  ,,  ..  , 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUliBm  P.  Duval,  then  commanding  the  military  divi- 
sion of  the  Philippines,  went  so  far  as  to  assemble  a  large  part 
of  his  command  in  Manila  at  the  time  of  the  carnival  in  1911, 
when  representative  people  from  all  over  the  archipelago  came 
for  the  annual  carnival  and  exposition.  The  troops,  over  8,000 
in  number,  were  paraded,  and  the  Filipinos  visiting  the  carnival 
were  able  from  personal  observation  to  carry  to  the  farthest 
confines  of  the  archipelago  the  news  that  American  troops  were 
still  present   in   force. 

Extensive  field  maneuvers  were  held  from  time  to  time  in  the 
provinces  near  Manila  and  in  the  central  plains  of  Luzon.  UntU 
the  year  1906  the  assistance  of  the  Army  was  necessary  in  Luzon 
and  the  Visayas  in  the  suppression  of  outlawry  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  armed  bands,  most  of  which  had  existed  in  the  mountains 
and  swamp  Jungles  as  far  back  as  the  Spanish  regime.  In  the 
Moro  country  the  Army  was  more  or  less  actively  engaged  until 
late  1913  in  overcoming  armed  resistance  to  the  United  States 
Government.  The  sacrifice  In  lives  and  health  of  American  Army 
officers  and  troops  cannot  be  stated  in  exact  terms.  The  total, 
if  ascertained,  would  be  impressive. 

Since  1913.  American  troops  have  not  been  required  except 
for  garrison  duty  and  as  a  moral  force  representing  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Orient,  It  is  impossible  to  assess 
and  hard  to  overestimate  the  stabUlzlng  influence  of  that  thor- 
oughly competent  trained  body  of  Army  officers  and  men  in 
khaki  Who  can  say  how  much  of  the  stability  of  the  Institutiona 
established  bv  Americans  in  the  Orient  is  due  to  their  presence? 
When  the  Boxer  Rebellion  broke  out  in  China  in  1900,  the  first 
American  troops  to  reach  the  scene  came  from  Manila,  and  it  18 
not  too  much  to  say  that  America's  part  in  quelling  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  was  larg-slv  borne  by  American  Regular  veteran  troops 
and  by  Immediately  "available  supplies  drawn  from  the  Philippines. 
No  account  of  e%ents  In  the  Philippines  would  be  complete  with- 
out mentioning  the  fine  service  rendered  by  the  United  States  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps.  The  former  cooperated  by  sea  with  the  Army, 
and  the  latter  on  a  few  occasions,  notably  in  Samar,  where  MaJ. 
L.  W.  T.  Waller,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  distlnguislied 
himself.  The  Navy  also  has  done  some  fine  service  in  patroling 
the  Sulu  seas  against  Malay  pirates  and  assisted  the  Army  in  some 
of  its  storming  operations  against  hostile  Moros  in  the  Island  of 
Jolo  and  other  islands  In  the  vicinity. 

Report  of  Philippine  Commission  on  number  of  American  troop* 
killed  In  action: 

August  1898,  War  with  Spain 27 

1899-1902 753 

July  5,  1902-Dec.  31.  1906 239 

Dec.  31,  1906-Dec.  31,   1913 23 

Data  by  commanding  general,  Philippine  Division.  February  26, 
1927: 


Strength  of  troops  in  islands: 
1898-1902  


193.606 


1902-07 76,  544 

1907-13 61'  *20 

Total - - 137,  934 

Peackttme 

(By  Vic.  Hurley) 

excerpts 

Chapter  18.  page  165:  A  second  great  American  soldier  came 
forward  to  a.=sume  the  government  of  the  Moro  territory.  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood,  who  had  served  successfuly  as  Governor  General 
of  Cuba,  now  took  up  the  reins  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu  as  first 
civil  governor  of  the  Moro  province.  Gene.-al  Wood  led  his  troops 
down  to  Lake  Selt,  and  a  battle  was  fought.  Sixty  Moros  were 
killed,  and  a  rear-guard  action  of  50  miles  followed,  etc.  Gen- 
eral Scott  took  the  field  March  1904.  The  Moros  assumed  the 
offensive,  sent  charge  after  charge  against  American  troops,  etc. 
Coincident;  the  28th.  United  States  Infantry  commenced  opera- 
tions near  Teraca,  Mindanao.  GuerUla  conditions  prevailed. 
Troops  established  a  fortified  camp  and  sent  out  outposts,  one 
composed  of  Sergeant  Stevens,  Privates  Bowser,  Burke,  and 
Klethley,  etc.  In  the  early  morning  the  rush  came.  Twenty 
krismen  leaped  from  the  Jungle;  In  the  first  savage  attack  all 
the  men  except  Private  Klethley  were  hacked  to  death  with 
the  kris,  Klethley  received  a  terrible  woimd.  This  young  Amer- 
ican soldier  performed  an  almost  impossible  feat  of  valor;  gather- 
ing up  the  rifles  he  fell  back  slowly,  pouring  a  steady,  accurate 
fire.  For  three  quarters  of  a  mile  he  fought  off  the  rushes  of  the 
Moros.  reaching  the  post  with  the  four  rifles  to  fall  at  last  before 
the  awful  slashes  of  the  kris. 

Young  Kiethley's  experience  was  dupUcated  hundreds  of  times 
by  American  soldiers  in  the  Moro  campaigns,  etc.  The  fighting 
was  deadly,  for  It  was  veiled  by  a  screen  of  Impenetrable  jungle. 
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The  Bllence  of  night  was  disturbed  by  the  scream  of  the  Jura- 
Sntado  and  the^uttlng  of  lent  ropes  The  dawn  showed  a 
camp  of  fallen  tenU  with  the  canvas  stained   by  the  slashes  of 

^%^'JL^iot  until  8  vears  after  the  death  of  Private  Ktethley 
that  the  men  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Infantry  captured  the 
Sultan  Cuayan  and  others  of  his  men  who  led  the  attack  on  the 

""iS-ch^e  TooS'"'''  Battle  of  Bud  Dajo.  Assault  units,  272  men  of 
S'x'h  United  States  Infantry.  211  men  of  the  Fourth  United  States 
Cavalrv  110  men  of  the  Nineteenth  United  States  Infantry.  68  men 
of  thi 'Twcnty-eUhth  Battery  of  Artillery.  6  sailors  from  U.  S.  gun- 
boat Pampango.  57  Sulu  constabulary.  Total.  790  officers  and  men^ 
Ca'^ualties  21  killed  and  73  wounded.  Two  Moros  killed  Sergeant 
Neher  on  Malabang.  Vicar's  Trail.  Privates  Borst  and  Cott  at- 
tacked General  Bliss  and  staff  hred  on.  Packer  Burns  killed  at 
Malabang      Private   Balalne   seriously    wounded   by    krismen. 

American  troops  at  Parang  awoke  one  moruuig  to  find  a  guard 
t4»nt   a  shambles,  raided   by   Sultan   DJimtaara.  etc..  December   14. 

1906  Private  McLaughlin,  sentry  on  post  at  Jolo.  attacked,  arm 
almost   severed,   etc.     Cotta   warfare   raged   all   through    1906   and 

1907  "  American  troops  were  In  the  fi'ld  continuously.  Captain 
Green  and  60  men  stormed  the  cotta  of  Mural  Hakim.  Lieutenant 
Fort  ran  a  band  under  Badudo  to  earth.  Lt.  James  L.  Wood,  with 
24  men  engaged  with  Mcros  near  Bacclod.  Lt.  J.  M.  Merril  and 
40  men' against  cotta  of  Sultan  Ulama  and  100  Moros  entrenched 
In  a  ravine.  Anierlcans  charged  50  Moros  and  Sultan,  killed  in 
hand-to-hand   fighting.     Lieutenant  Merril   badly   wounded. 

A  company  street  might  be  peaceful  and  quiet  with  a  sentry 
on  guard.  Suddenly  a  Juramentado  would  appear,  bringing  death 
and  seeking  death.  Guard  posts  or  sentries  had  no  ter.ors  for 
juramcntados:  rather  they  sought  them  out  as  the  most  available 
victims  A  few  minutes  of  wild  scramble  and  desperate  shooting 
and  slashing,  and  everything  would  be  quiet  again,  etc. 

New  Era  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
(By    Arthur    Judson    Brown.    D.    D.    secretary,    board    of    foreign 

missions.     Ch.  IV,  p.  49) 
••It  Is  not   good  for  the   white   man's  health   to   hiistle   like   the 

Malay   brown. 
For  the  white  man  riles  and  the  Malay  smiles,  and  he  weareth 

the   white   man  down. 
And  the  end  of  the  fight  is  a  tombstone  white,  with  the  name 

of  the   late  decea.sed. 
And  the  epitaph  drear:   A  fool  lies  here,  who  tried  to  hustle  the 

East.  " 
The  foreigner  who  expects  to  keep  his  health  in  the  Philippines 
will  protect  his  head  from  the  midday  sun  by  a  pith  helmet  or 
an  umbrella,  or  both;  will  insist  on  having  his  drinking  water 
boiled;  will  eschew  unripe  or  overripe  fruit;  will  see  that  vege- 
tables uncooked  are  thoroughly  washed  In  boiled  water;  and  will 
be  cautious  about  eating  raw  shellfish  and  cold  meats  which  have 
been  standing  In  exposed  places.  A  temperate  diet  of  freshly 
cooked  food  with  comparatively  little  meat  is  the  one  most  con- 
ducive to  health  In  a  tropical  climate.  In  general,  persons  with 
organic  weaknesses  or  predisposition  to  disease  should  not  go 
to  the  Philippines,  for  the  climatic  conditions  will  soon  develop 
their  weak  spots. 

The  distinguished  physician.  Don  Ellas  Cony  Tres,  first  surgeon 
of  the  military  department  of  the  Spanish  regime,  says: 

"The  effect  of  climate  on  diseases  arising  from  tropical  climate 
are  scrofula  tendencies,  anemia,  malaria.  Inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys, disease  of  the  digestive  canal,  asthma,  neurasthenia,  neuralgia 
arising  from  malarial  troubles,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and 
urinary  channels,  nostalgia,  hypochondria,  and  general  debility." 


The  Philippines 

(By  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  secretary  both  Philippine  commissions. 

Secretary  of  Interior.  Philippine  Islands,  1900-13) 

Voliunc  1.  chapter  XVI.  page  408:  Everywhere  I  saw  people  dying 
of  curable  ailments.  Malaria  was  prevalent;  smallpox  was  regarded 
US  fi  necessary  ailment. 

Page  412:  When  I  first  visited  the  islands  every  member  of  our 
party*  fell  ill  within  a  few  weeks.  All  of  us  suffered  intensely  with 
tropical  ulcers.  Two  had  malaria;  one  acute  Inflammation  of  the 
liver  possibly  of  amoebic  origin;  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
I  myself  got  so  leaded  with  malaria  in  Mlndoro  that  it  took  me  15 
years  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Page  419;  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however.  It  later  proved  that  cholera 
was  endemic  in  certain  regions  near  Manila,  and  In  1905  we  found 
ourselves  with  an  epidemic  on  our  hands.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
week  beginning  August  23  there  had  been  137  cases,  as  compared 
with  125  for  the  same  period  In  1902  04. 

Page  420:  On  February  21.  1906.  the  epidemic  was  ended  with  a 
total  of  283  cases  and  243  deaths. 

Page  422:  I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  subsequent 
epidemics,  but  shall  give  the  deaths  by  years.  In  1908  they  num- 
ber*^ 18.811;  1909.  7.306;  1910,  6.940;  1911.  203. 
'^  Page  423 :  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  civil  government 
inherited  an  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague  in  1903.  This  disease 
caused  147  deaths:  in  1904.  48;  in  1905.  43. 

Page  425:  Another  great  problem  now  in  a  fair  way  to  find  a 
•olutlcn  is  the  eradication  of  leprosy.    At  the  outset,  churcb  au- 


thorities told  us  there  were  30.000  lepers  In  the  Islands.  In  1905 
we  began  to  isolate  them.  A  few  hundred  true  lepers  were  being 
humanely  cared  for  in  Manila  and  elsewhere.  Many  others  had 
been  driven  from  towns  into  forests  and  waste  places  on  the 
larger  Islands,  where  thev  were  perishing  miserably  from  fever 
and  other  disea.'^es.  Still  others  had  been  Isolated  on  sand  quays, 
where  they  were  in  danger  of  dying  from  thirst  in  the  dry  sea.'^on. 
Not   a   few   wandered   at   will   through   the   towns,   spreading    the 

disease  broadcast.  .         ^  »   *     *»,^ 

Patre  426:  Dividing  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
American  occupation,  amoebic  dysentery  wrought  sad  havoc  among 
our  soldiers  and  among  civil-government  employees.  This  disease 
then  annually  cost  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  Americans,  and 
a  considerable  number  went  home  invalids  for  life  :  j  a  result  of 
the  Infection  with  the  parasite.  We  seemed  to  hear  almost  dally 
of  some  new  case.  ,  ,,,, 

Page  428:  When  we  came  to  the  islands,  malaria  was  killing  as 
many  persons  as  smallpox. 

Page  430:  A  peculiar  and  shockingly  disfiguring  disease  known 
as  yaws  occurs  somewhat  Infreauently  in  the  Philippine  lowlands, 
and  is  prevalent  In  the  highlands.  In  many  ways  It  resembles 
fcvphilis  and  indeed  at  one  time  was  considered  syphilitic  in 
origin.  Dr.  Rirhard  P.  Strong,  of  the  Bureau  of  Science  (now  at 
Harvard),  made  the  important  discovery  that  salvarsan  is  an 
absolute  specilic  for  it. 

HAEMOGLOBlNLTlIA     (ENCYCLOPEDIA    BRITANNICA)     MALARIA   CACHEXIA 

Malaria  is  due  to  small  protozoa  or  animal  parasites,  vfhlch  pass 
an  asexual  stage  in  man,  living  and  developing  in  the  red  blood 
cells. 

Tliere  has  been  an  advance  In  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  ana 
treatment  of  blnckwater  fever  (q.  v.)  or  haemoeloblnuria.  the 
serious  nature  of  which  has  called  forth  many  investigations. 
Some  investigators  hold  that  this  condition  may  arise  not  only  in 
infection  with  P  falclparium,  but  occasionally  with  P.  vlvax  and 
exceptionally  with  P   malarle. 

(Malaria  parasites  are  of  three  species:  Plasmodium  falclparium, 
P.  vlvax.  and  P  malarle.  the  causal  organisms  of  subtertian,  tertian, 
and  quartan  fevers,  respectively.) 

Th?  association  of  an  unknown  virus  with  the  malaria  parasite 
has  been  considered  as  the  cause.  (Haemoglobinuria.)  Cases 
have  been  found  after  5  months  and  others  after  40  years;  noted 
its  occurrence  only  In  people  who  had  had  attacks  of  malaria, 
though  possibly  unrecognized  as  such  at  the  time.  A  similar 
observation  made  in  ca.ses  developed  on  the  way  home,  or  after 
they  had  left  an  endemic  area  even  for  some  time.  The  finding  of 
other  species  of  parasite,  both  of  which  tend  more  to  chronlciiy. 
and  are  readily  found  in  the  blood  stream,  may,  when  present, 
be  but  an  indication  of  a  mixed  infection. 

DIAGNOSIS     (MALARIA) 

In  the  diagnosis  of  malaria  in  endemic  localities,  the  estimate 
of  the  Inhabitants  Infected  is  based  on  the  percentage  rate  of  an 
enlarged  spleen  or  of  a  positive  blood  finding  amongst  a  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  For  the  latter,  the  examination  of  a  thick 
and  thin  fUm  of  blood  Is  made.  In  the  absence  of  the  parasite, 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  number  of  large  monoculear  (en- 
dothllial)  cells  to  other  white  cells  in  the  blood  may  be  made  in 
certain  cases,  but  the  evidence  obtained  is  not  conclusive.  An 
increase  above  the  basic  figure  of  15  percent  endothilial  cells  of 
the  total  white  cells  was  taken  as  indication  of  actual  or  recent 
malaria  In  white  men  living  in  the  Tropics. 

Blood-cell  counts  made  sometime  prior  and  subsequent  to  the 
finding  of  the  malarial  parasite  did  not  show  the  presence  of  a 
constant  relative  increase  of  endothilial,  nor  was  this  a  constant 
factor  In  latent  malaria,  even  when  the  clinical  diagnosis  was  ob- 
vious and  the  most  reliable  factor,  an  enlarged  spleen,  was  present. 
With  regard  to  the  finding  of  latent  malaria,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  hut  a  small  drop  of  blood  is  taken,  and  that  parasites  are 
not  easily  found  except  at  a  period  of  relapse. 

The  clinical  signs  of  latent  malaria  most  commonly  found  are.  in 
the  order  of  frequency,  an  enlarged  spleen,  anemia,  functional  dis- 
orders of  the  heart,  and  enlarged  liver.  The  tendency  to  chrouiclty 
and  febrile  relapse  in  malarial  infection  is  very  marked. 

Of  28.270  blood  examinations  at  one  laboratory  in  cases  of  ma- 
laria. 777  were  found  positive,  and  of  these.  P.  vlvax  numbertd  759, 
P.  falclparium  14.  and  P.  malarle  4.  It  was  rare  to  find  the  parasite 
after  the  quarterly  period  of  12  to  14  months.  Seven  cases  were 
found  after  30  months,  all  with  P.  vivax,  one  in  a  double  infection 
with  P.  malarle  after  39  months,  and  one  after  51  months.  In  none 
of  these  extensive  series  was  the  parasite  ever  found  after  5  years 
at  home.  Dr.  Ross,  British  Army  Medical  Corps,  has  always  felt  that, 
to  be  effective,  quinine  should  be  continued  in  10-grain  doses  daily 
for  3  months  after  a  subject  has  left  a  malaria  country. 

The  long-continued  treatment  of  malaria  was  now  proved  to  be 
satisfactory  and  was  extended  to  pensioners  (British)  also.  In  one 
London  clinic  alone  nearly  30.000  pensioners  have  been  treated  in 
this  way.  The  results  have  been  admirable,  and  probably  few  who 
have  taken  the  treatment  properly  have  returned.  But  the  10 
grains  of  quinine  must  be  taken  religiously  every  day.  and  it  is  well 
to  associate  this  with  or  follow  it  by  a  course  of  arsenic.  Even  long 
courses  of  treatment  will  not  necessarily  cvire  people  who  are  subject 
to  reinfection  during  treatment;  and  It  is  even  possible  that  they 
are  not  so  effective  during  the  first  6  months  or  the  first  year  oX 
Infection  as  they  are  later. 
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HAEMOGLOBINTTRIA 

A  disease  associated  with  malaria,  marked  In  severe  cases  by 
fever,  bilious  vomiting,  tympanites.  Jaundice,  and  the  passing  of 
dark-colcred  urine  containing  hemoglobin;  the  disease  Is  believed 
to  be  of  malarial  origin,  and  often  appears  to  be  excited  by  admin- 
istration of  quinine,  though  this  is  questionable.  After  exertion 
or  exposure  to  cold  it  is  usually  paroxysmal  in  form. 

FROM    STEDMAN'S    MEDICAL    DICTION.^ET,    ELEVENTH   REVISED   EDITION 

Spirochaeta:   A  genus  of  family  Spircchaetacea,  the  species  of 
which   (in  the  classification  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
American  Bacteriologists)   are  slender,  nonflagellated,  wavy  forms, 
found  in  fresh  or  sea  water,  clean  or  foul,  and  on  S.  daxensls.  in 
the  hot  spring  at  Dax.     The  term  is  often  loosely  used  to  denote 
any   of    the    group    of    spiral    organisms   of    the    genera    Borrelia, 
Cristlsplra.  Leptospira,  Spirocheta,  and  Treponema,  and  also  some 
probably  'protozoaa"'  forms.     S   argentensis.  the  Strasbourg  spiro- 
chete, at  one  time  thought  to  be   the  pathogenetic   organism  of 
disseminated  sclerosis.     S.  balantidis,  a  species  found  in  balanitis 
circinatl.     S.  Bronchialis,  a  species  found  in  the  sputum  in  non- 
tuberculosis    bronchitis,    or    bronchopulmonary    spirochetosis,    at- 
tended by  hemoptysis.     S.  buccalls,  a  form  found  in  the  mouth. 
S.   carterl.  Borrelia  carteri.     S.   dentum,   a   supposedly   nonpatho- 
genic  found   in   food  collections  betv.eea   the   teeth.     S.   duttoni, 
Borrelia  duttoni.     S.  forans.  a  species  thought  to  be  the  patho- 
genetic agent  In  spirochetosis  arthrltica.  or  Reiter's  disease.     Lep- 
tospira icterohaemorhagla.     S.  interrogans,  an  organism  found  by 
Stimson  in  1908  in  the  kidney  in  a  case  of  yellow  fever,  and  so 
named  bv  him  provisional! v:  it  is  possibly  the  same  as  Leptospira 
Icteroides  of  Noguchl.     B.  kochll,  resembling  B.  duttoni,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  serologically.     It  is  the  probable  cause  of  African 
relapsing   fever.     B.   novye   Is   morphologically   similar  to  Brecctir- 
rentis   but  differs  serologically.     It  Is  the  cause  of  North  American 
relap<;lng  fever.     B.  phagadenae,  a  specie:;  found  In  the  discharge 
frorn  a  phagadcnlc  ulcer.     B.  recurrentis  S.  obermierrl.  the  cause 
of   European   relapsing   fever,   transmitted   by   the   bedbug   Cimex 
lectularius     Treponema,  one  turn,  a  genus  of  the  family  Spuro- 
chactacea,  the  species  of  which  are  rigid  or  waving  forms;   some 
of  them  are  pathogenetic.  ^     ♦   ^ 

T  calliggyrum.  a  non-pathogenetlc  organism.  T.  macrodentum 
and  T  nlcrodentum.  two  mouth  organisms,  non-pathogeneiic,  but 
causing  a  fetid  odor  of  the  breath.  T.  mircosm,  a  spiral  organism 
of  variable  length  with  six  to  eight  curves,  isolated  from  the  tooth 
roots  m  pyorrhea  avelorls.  T.  pallidum,  the  pathogenetic  agent 
of  syphilis.  T.  schaudlnl.  Spirochaeta  schaudinl.  a  species  found 
In  the  pus  of  tropical  ulcers. 

Borrelia    a  genus  of  the  bacteria  ©f  the  family  Splrochaetacea, 
the  species  of  which  include  small  corkscrew-like  organisms  with 
tapering  filamentuous  ends.     These  organisms  were  formerly  and 
stlU  are  bv  many  authorities  included  in  the  genus  Treponema. 
B    beri-beri    the  cause  of  relapsing  fever  occurring   in  the  Arab 
country,   probably  transmitted   by   lice.     B.   carteri,   the   cause   of 
reiapsln'^  fever  In  India,  and  probably  other  southern  countries. 
It  is  transmitted  by  a  bedbug.     Climax  rotundatus.     B.  duttoni, 
the    cause    of    African    relapsing    fever,    transmil'.ed    by    a    tick. 
Ornlthodorus   Moulata.   8.   lymphathica.   a   species   asserted   to   be 
pathogenetic  Icucemia.     S.  mycrogyrata,  a  form  marked  by  short, 
sharp  turns,  found  In  ulcerating  cancer  and  In  feces,  regarded  by 
Robertson  and  Wade  as  pathogenetic  oi  cancer.     S.  morsus  murls. 
Splrrlllum  minus.  S.  nodosa,  an  assumed  pathogenetic  organism  of 
WeU's   disease.     8.   novyl.   Borrelia   novyl.   S.   obermeierl.   Borrelia 
recurrentis.  S.  pallida.  Treponema  pallidum.  S.  palUdudula  and  S. 
pertenuls    (L.   very   slender).     Treponema  pertenue.  S.   plicatis.   a 
very  large  species,  first  discovered  by  Ehrenberg  in  1838.  is  non- 
parasitic   as   far   as   is    known.      S.   recurrentis.   S.   obermierrl.   S. 
refrlngens.  Treponema  refringens.     S.  vincentl.  Borrelia  vincenti. 
Spirochetosis.      Any    disease    caused    by    a    spirochete,    such    as 
syphilis    broncho-pulmonary.     S.  hemorrhagic  bronchitis,  a  bron- 
chitis marked  by  severe  cough  and  frequent  hemorrhages,  caused 
bv  the  presence  in  large  numbers  of  Splrochaetl  bronchialis.    Gas- 
trin's   grass   sickness.     S.    arthrltica.   Reiter's   disease,   a   triad   of 
urethritis,  conjunctivitia,  and  arthritis,  occurring  In  the  sequence 
given,   not   due   to   the   gonococcxis   but   caused   by   spirochete   S. 
lorans. 
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Spirochaeta.  bacterial.  A  genus  of  spirochetes,  the  type  of  the 
Splrochaetacea,  having  a  flexible  Indulatlng  body  with  the  proto- 
plasm wound  splrallv  around  an  elastic  axis  filament.  It  comprises 
nonparasitic  forms,  as  S.  plicatills,  a  free  living  species  of  fresh  and 
salt  water  Pormerlv  more  broadly  delimited,  the  genus  included 
the  species  now  separated  (as  the  pathogens  of  syphilis,  yaws, 
relapsing  fever,  and  WeU's  dlseaae)  into  the  genera  Treponema. 
Borrelia   and  Leptospira.    Any  organism  of  this  genus;  loosely  any 

spirochete.  .         .      ^  ^ 

Borrelia,  bacterial.  A  genus  of  small  flexible  spirochetes,  para- 
sitic upon  man  and  warm-blooded  animate,  and  having  three  to 
five  large  wavy  spirals  and  a  terminal  filament.  B.  gallnarlum 
causes  septicemia  in  chickens.  B.  recurrentis.  European  relapsing 
fever-  and  B  duttoni,  the  relapsing  fever  of  Africa.  B.  vincentl 
is  asK)clated  with  Pusifonnls  dentlum  in  Vincent's  angina.  Any 
crcanism  of  this  genus. 

Well's  disease.  An  acute  Infectious  febrUe  disease  with  more  or 
less  severe  Jaundice,  caused  by  spirochete.  (Septospira  Icterohaem- 
orrhaclc)  Protoplasm  exists  in  many  different  naodiflcations;  ordi- 
narUy  a  thick,  vtocoua  fluid,  etc..  riieUcuiar  and  alveolar  tbeones. 
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1939 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   BURTON   K.   WHEELER.    OF   MONTANA 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive address  recently  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Wheeler]  on  the  subject  of  railroad  legislation.  The 
address  discusses  a  number  of  problems  of  great  concern  to 
this  important  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  much  cf  the  time  of  Congress  has  been 
devoted  to  consideration  of  legislation  which  deals  with  the  rail- 
roads. Som.e  of  this  legislation  has  been  enacted  into  law,  but  some 
of  the  most  important  biUs  are  still  pending  in  committees  or  in 
conference. 

It  is.  therefore,  prop>er  that,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
which  this  railroad  legislation  has  been  referred.  I  call  yoiur  atten- 
tion to  the  character  and  Importance  cf  the  railroad  measures  on 
which  we  must  take  action  when  next  we  reconvene. 

The  importance  of  legislative  relief  for  the  railroads  is  little 
understccd.  Not  all  of  us  realize  what  solving  the  railroad  prob- 
lem would  mean  In  solving  the  problem  of  national  recovery.  Let 
me  explain: 

In  the  fiscal  year  1930  the  Federal  Government  spent  approxi- 
mately two  billions  for  relief.  During  the  same  jrear  the  loss  to 
the  country  in  lowered  railroad  pay  rolls,  railroad  purchases,  rail- 
road taxes,  and  distribution  to  railroad  investors  amounted  to  the 
prodigious  sum  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000. 

Payments  for  relief  are  grouped  under  these  three  general  head- 
ings: 

p.  E.  R.  A $173,252,000 

W.  P.  A 1,414,709.000 

Agricultural  Adjustment -       314,914,000 

A  total  of 1,905,815,000 

Now  let  us  see  which  of  our  citizens  lost  the  three  billions  be- 
cause of  the  plight  of  the  railroads  and  how  this  loss  affected  our 
national  welfare.  The  comparisons  I  am  about  to  give  you  are 
based  upon  the  year  1926,  which  is  considered  the  normal  or  aver- 
age year  by  railroad  authorities. 

In  that  year  1,779.000  employees  were  employed  by  the  railroads. 
They  received  In  wages  $2,946,000,000.  In  1938,  840.000  employees 
had  been  dismissed,  and  the  939.000  who  were  employed  received 
a  total  wage  of  $1,746,000,000.  Here  is  a  loss  of  $1,200,000,000  in 
annual  wage  payments  to  rail  employees. 

Railroad  men  are  highly  trained — engineers,  firemen,  conductors, 
trainmen,  shopmen,  dispatchers,  agents  and  operators,  auditors, 
clerks,  maintenance  men— all  these  are  highly  skilled,  sp>eclally 
trained  men.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  hard.^hip  and  suffering 
which  resulted  from  this  stupendous  unemployment  among  these 
men  who  have  chosen  railroading  as  a  career,  with  its  far-reaching 
economic  effects  and  social  consequences. 

Railroad  purch.aees  declined  $1,541,000,000  In  the  year  1938  as 
compared  with  1926.  Thus  the  depressed  earnings  of  the  railroads 
produced  widespread  unemployment  in  the  factories,  mines,  and 
lumber  camps  of  the  Nation,  and  its  effects  were  felt  upon  our  farms 
and  far-flung  ranges. 

Becatise  earnings  were  lower,  and  because  10.000  miles  of  rail- 
road had  been  abandoned  and  torn  up  since  1926,  the  railroads  are 
making  smaller  tax  contributions  to  government  than  they  did 
then. 

To  State  and  local  subdivisions  of  government  the  railroads  p>aid 
$61  000  000  less  taxes  In  1938  than  they  did  In  1926.  To  the  Federal 
Government  they  paid  $86,000,000  less. 

But  even  at  that,  they  are  paying  In  taxes  one-half  of  their  entire 

net  earnings.    To  put  it  another  way,  for  every  dollar  which  goes  to 

I    railroad  workers  in  wages,  20  cents  goes  to  the  tax  collector — local, 

I    State    and  National.     The  $147,000,000  reduction  in  railroad  taxes 

left  a  gap  of  $147,000,000  In  the  tax  income  which  goes  to  operate 

our  governmenU  and  suppxjrt  our  public  institutions — a  gap  which 

had  to  be  filled  by  home  owners  and  other  business  interests  In  thl* 

country.  ^ 

Lower  railroad  earnings  reduced  interest  and  dividend  paymeaj 

to  railroad  investors  by  more  tlian  $420,000,000  a  year. 
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in  fact,  many  ranroads  were  unable  to  pay  a^^ntn^st  on  th^^^^^^ 

boi.ds.  Their  oP^™^V"^rpn^urin^wrmore  t^n  $100.(X)0,^  re- 
Of  the  interest  which  fell  due  In  I9a».  "^°;;  "  ^  ^^  unpaid 
malned  unpaid.    Since  1931  the  amount  of  Interest  duj  ana  u  y 

has  reached  the  alarming  total  of  "^°^^ ^^J.^"  ^X^^   ^'^    2.^°^ 

The   railroads   of    our  5°"";^.^^o^''^Sidels  of   Uf-lnsurance 

individuals,  and  Indirectly  by64^a000  holders  oi   m  ^^^^^ 

assist  In  their  recovery. 

THE    LENDINC-sraNDINC     BILL 

There  was  submitted  to  this  Congress  a  plan  of  recovery  which 

corn^irdj^e  lend^g^f  --"w^^S' Tn^rng^^nd^^fhrn: 

Se"wer;To.d\Sat''thZgTthe?;\oans.  business  and  employment 

wJurd   be  stimulated.  Idle  ^^^^-^f ,  ^^J^Jes^ll^y  for  hugrOovern- 
Bume  their  normal  operation.s.  and  the  necessity  lor  xiugc 

■"'.^VrZ'IfS'^'  Vear'T."3»    *'"P'>^-  o,   .he  -fro...',. 

-^rtime  has  come  when  every  Senator,  every  Representative, 
ev^'p^'eraf  comr:?'slon  and  aglncy.  every  Oovernment  offici^ 
clerk  or  other  emplovee  should  so  encourage  honest  Private 
enSpr?i    that    Go%Trnment    spending.    PumP^P"'"^"^; J/^^"'^«} 

foa^s^  i"d  other  exp^^dients  or  P^"-^-  ^^^  ^^J^^^.^r^n^' J 

-„iH    v./^,n,^ct    hiisinpcs the    ereat    majority    ni    Dusinefesmen    mv 

hones?     -^e  cwXr-the  dl.^honest  businessman  hurts  the  honest 
Suslno^JSe  des^oys  confidence  In  government,  in  business,  and 

*"irthrT«*lfth*  encouragement  of  honest,  sound,  clean  buslnoj. 
we   avn    rehabUltate   the    normal    economic   processes   of   the   Na- 
tion   there  Will   be  no  depression.     Unemployment  will   vanish- 
he  standard  of  living  wlirnse.  our,-'"-"^/|"  P/^X;  " 
hu-'e  debts   which  we  have   Incurred  can  be  liquidated. 

T^e  workers  of  the  country  want  jobs,  not  charity,  farmers  want 
mScet^  not  subsidies.  Business  wants  opportunity,  not  loans^ 
Th^t  is  the  American  way-that  is  the  way  America  became 
Slat  NO  field  offers  such  opportunities  to  contribute  national 
Kovery   as   does   sound   restoration   of   railroad    earnings. 

There  are  many  phases  of  the  railroad  problem,  and  many 
-«i.,imns  have  been  suggested.  However,  thero  Is  one  outstand- 
CTmem  wh^S  o^l?shadows  all  other  considerations.  That 
-  efement  is  equality  in  conditions  under  which  our  various  modes 
of  transi^rtStion  compete.  This  was  well  put  by  Dr.  Balthasar 
Mcver  T^o  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  study  and  rcgu  atlon  of 
tTe  railroads  Beginning  in  1905  as  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Railroad^ommlssVon.  Dr.  Meyer  concluded  28  years  of  service  on 
fhilnS-rstaT  Commerce  Commission  only  a  few  months  ago. 
In    rennng    from    this   Important    body.    Mr.    Meyer    said: 

"All  the  railroads  In  the  country  might  be  reorganized,  con- 
Rnlidations  mlKht  be  accelerated,  coordinations  might  be  hastened. 
Siflng  might  be  greatlv  extended,  bankers  who  are  thought  to 
S?rc'4  undesirable  influence  might  withdraw,  holding  companies 
mlg^ibe  eliminated  from  the  railroad  field  financial  lirregu- 
laritles  might  be  suppressed,  railroad  executives  might  forego 
heir  s..l^les.  the  fourth  section  might  be  repealed^  every  train 
m'Kht  be  streamlined,  and  a  host  of  other  things  done,  yet  all 
S  these  things  put  together  alone  will  not  put  the  raHroad^  In 
a  poslnon  t?^mamtaln%helr  properties  and  earn  «  Proflt  Tliey 
are^  distinctly  secondary  conslden^tlons.  many  are  e%en  minor  or 
n^Rlfgfble  compared  with  the  decisive  factor  o  equality  In  corn- 
pemron  Equality  is  the  ke>-stone  which  holds  the  arch.  I  bcUeve 
SquaUty  would  enable  the  railroads  to  secure  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  transportable  freight  than  they  are  now  getting.  Com- 
plete economic  recovery  for  the  country  as  a  whole  would  not 
Sn.fit  the  railroads  unless  they  could  get  their  fair  share  of  the 
increased  tonnage  which  recovery  is  expected  to  produce, 

Tt  will  be  well  for  us  to  search  for  the  reason  for  inequalities 
which   exist.     The   basic   reason   Is   the   lack  of   a   transportation 

^°Thlls  lack  of  a  considered  national  transportation  policy  has 
been  emphasized  over  and  over  again  by  Government  officials 
and  others  during  the  past  few  years.  The  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  special  message  to  Congress  in  1935  dealing 
with   the   transportation  problem,   said: 

•It  is  high  time  to  deal  with  the  Nation's  transportation  as  a 
Klnele.  unified  problem."  .  _.     ^,  j 

Our  agencies  of  transport  have  developed  Independently^^ and 
without  the  benefit  of  any  coordinated  plan  on  the  part  of  Federal 
S  IcS  government*,  with  the  result  that  there  to  not  today  a 


definitely  formulated  national  policy  designed  to  regulate  and  deal 
with  them  as  an  integrated  whole. 
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of  this  measure,  but  its  basic  purpose  ^^  Jo  secure  equal  ty  in jegu 
of   national   transportation  policy,   designed   to   provide   la'r   a^a 
Thfeoal  is  to  develop,  coordinate,  and  integrate  such  a  naUonal 

:HsrfH,?„^c^Sf»ir.r.ar2.r„  ^.?^sUT^ 

durli^g  "he  rece^  Will  attempt  to  harmonize  the  two  drafts^  and 
^i!  T„n,,nTT,-  2  nresent  to  this  Congress  a  workable  measure  which 
^"ll  be  be^efic^aT  ahke  to  the  railroads,  the  holders  of  their  secu- 
riiU  the  employees,  the  shipping  and  traveling  public,  and  will, 
we  are  silre.  have  an  important  effect  upon  national  recovery. 

REORGANIZATIONS 

Anv  con«<lderatlon  of  the  railroad  situation  cannot  eliminate  the 
mft"Ir  of  r^lr^ad  reorganizations.  One-third  of  railroad  mileage  is 
SSng  operated  by  thi  courts,  and  a  substantial  Portlon  of  the 
^maln?Sg  mileage  is  threatened  with  bankruptcy.  In  1933  we 
Ldonted  secVion  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  on  the  assurance  of 
us  sponsSs  that  it  provided  a  quick  and  Inexpensive  method  for 
reoreanizlng  railroads.  Since  that  date,  many  of  the  most  Impor- 
5ant  nnes  il  the  country  have  attempted  to  reorganize  their  finan- 
cml  affais  under  Its  provision,  but  Mr.  President,  not  a  single 
important  railroad  has  yet  emerged  from  the  court  procedure  which 
we  were  induced  to  provide  at  that  time.  Important  amendments 
to  this  act  were  made  In  1935  and  1936.  on  the  assurance  of  the 
sponsors  that  they  would  expedite  these  proceedings,  but  these 
amendments  likewise  have  failed  to  achieve  that  result.  One  of 
the  most  alarming  features  of  the  present  proceduire  Is  the  stupen- 
dous cost  to  the  holders  of  railroad  securities.  These  Individuals 
and  institutions  have  suffered  so  severely  from  low  railroad  earn- 
ines  that  they  must  not  be  subjected  to  further  prodigious  loss 
occasioned  by  the  expensive,  elaborate,  time-consuming  procedure 
which  has  been  provided. 
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For  this  reason,  we  have  taken  the  matter  In  our  own  hands, 
and  have  passed  Senate  bill  1869.  aimed  to  correct,  at  least  In  part, 
some  of  the  defects  In  the  present  law.  That  bill  Is  still  pend- 
ing before  the  House,  and  Its  outcome  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

THE    CHANDLER    BILL 

Because  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  immediate  relief  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  enacted  the  so-called  Chandler  bill  (H.  R.  5407), 
which  provides  a  short  method  for  reorganization  of  those  car- 
riers which  are  not  now  in  bankruptcy  or  receivership.  It  is.  in 
a  sense,  a  laboratory  experiment,  as  it  expires  on  July  31,  1940. 
It  was  with  some  reluctance  that  my  associates  and  I  recommended 
the  passage  of  this  bill  to  the  Senate,  but  we  could  not  refuse 
to  Join  in  any  sincere  effort  to  Improve  the  present  unsatisfactory 
method  of  reorganization.  We  insisted  on  certain  safeguards  or 
standards,  however  whereby  a  road  which  is  reorganized  under 
the  provisions  of  this  statute  wUl  have  a  sound  capital  struc- 
ture and  be  able  to  discharge  Its  public  duties  in  an  effective 
manner.  The  House  conferees  conciured  in  these  safeguards, 
which  are:  ,^       ^,  ,  ^. 

That  such  plan  of  adjustment,  after  due  consideration  of  the 
probable  prospective  earnings  of  the  property  in  the  light  of  its 
earnings  experience   and  of  such  changes  as  may   reasonably   be 

expected —  ^         . 

(I)  is  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  best  Interests  of  eacn 
class  of  creditors  and  stockholders; 

(II)  is  feasible,  financially  advisable,  and  not  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Insolvency  of  said  corporation,  or  need  of  financial 
reorganization  or  adjustment; 

(III)  does  not  provide  for  fixed  charges  in  an  amount  in  excess 
of  what  will  be  adequately  covered  by  the  probable  earnings 
available  for  the  payment  thereof; 

(Iv)  leaves  adequate  means  for  such  future  financing  as  may 
be  requisite; 

(V)   is  consistent  with  adequate  maintenance  of  the  property; 

and 

(vi)  Is  consistent  with  the  proper  performance  by  such  rail- 
road corporation  of  service  to  the  public  as  a  common  carrier, 
will  not  impair  its  ability  to  perform  such  service. 

The  Inherent  weakness  of  the  Chandler  bill  Is  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  shrink  the  debt  structure  of  the  railroad.  The  capitali- 
zation of  the  railroad  remains  unchanged,  and  probably  in  most 
cases,  there  will  be  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  size  of  its  debts. 

R.   T.   C.   LOANS   FOR   BOND   PTTRCHASES 

There  Is.  however,  a  proposal  which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Honorable  Jesse  H.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  whereby  that  agency  will  be  empowered  to 
make  loans  to  a  railroad  with  which  to  purchase  its  own  obliga- 
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tlons  In  the  open  market  at  a  discount.  The  obligations  of  niany 
railroads  which  are  earning  a  substantial  portion  of  their  fixed 
charges  are  now  selling  on  the  market  ac  low  as  25  cents  on  the 
dollar.  If  these  obligations  cotild  be  purchased  at  anything  like 
present  market  quotations,  the  affected  railroads  would  so  reduce 
their  debts  that  fixed  charges  would  be  earned,  under  even  present 
depressed  conditions. 

If  Congress  favorably  considers  this  proposal,  it  must  completely 
safeguard  the  loans  against  any  possible  loss  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  provide  further  that  no  improper  speculative  prac- 
tices shall  he  permitted. in  the  purchase  of  bonds  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  R.  F.  C.  loan.  Congress  must  see  to  it  that  small 
railroad  Investors  who  are  not  familiar  with  market  operations, 
and  whose  savings  have  already  been  depicted  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  railroads,  are  permitted  to  enjoy  in  full  the  benefits 
which  will  accrue  from  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

IMPORTANCE     OP     TRANSPORTATION 

The  transportation  Industry  as  a  whole  furnishes  the  lifeblood 
to  the  flow  of  commerce  in  the  United  States.  This  it  does  because 
of  thf*  economic  importance  of  transportation  as  one  of  the  steps 
in  production  and  dLstrihution.  and  because  the  several  agencies 
ef  transport  combined— railroads,  motor  carriers,  water  carriers, 
and  other  agencies — employ  several  million  men,  furnish  employ- 
ment to  other  millions  through  their  purchase  of  supplies,  pay 
taxes,   and   place    blUlons   of   dollars   into    circulation   each    year. 

Railroads  arc  the  largest  agency  of  transport,  stand  at  the  heart 
of  the  Uansportatlon  industry,  and  are  generally  recognized  as 
supplying  the  backbone  of  the  industry  and  its  service.  Their 
outstanding  position  as  carriers  of  freight  from  and  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  on  a  Nation-wide  basis  and  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  makes  their  present  low  fi.nanclal  situation  a  matter  of 
concern  to  every  citizen. 
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country  so  that  the  greatest  pood  win  come  to  the  greatest  ntim- 
ber— the  protection  of  the  rights  of  that  vast  majority  of  our 
populace,  men.  women,  and  children— to  whom  the  old  deal  meant 

want,  hardship,  despair,  and  degradation.  

Our  people  have  not  forgotten  the  wretchedness  to  which  these 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  12  years  of  old  deal  had 
plunged  the  country  when  the  New  Deal  was  ushered  in  on  a 
March  day  In  1933.  But  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  at  hand.  The 
time  for  a  chan^  had  come.  The  country  welcomed  a  new  leader. 
And  I  cheerfully  bear  witness  here  and  now  to  the  loyal  support 
of  New  Deal  measures  and  principles  accorded  In  Congress  by 
certain  of  our  friends  of  the  opposition.  With  voice  and  vote 
many  brethren  of  Republican  persuasion  have  shown  how  they 
could,  in  time  of  national  peril,  rise  above  partisanship  and  heed 
the  call  for  help  of  a  stricken  cotmtry. 

We  still  ask  for  the  support  of  all  those  who  believe  as  we  do 
that  the  function  of  government  is  to  protect  the  many  from 
the  selfishness  of  the  few.  to  guarantee  to  all  the  means  of  live- 
lihood and  participation  in  the  things  that  make  life  good  and 
noble  and  worth  the  living. 

That  is  our  platform.  Upon  that  platform  I  stand  and  I  am 
proud  to  stand  with  our  leader — a  leader  who  has  never  faltered 
in  his  course  and  never  once  lost  faith  that  in  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  American  people  rests  true  wisdom  In  government  and  the 
way  to  security,  peace,  and  happiness. 

In  that  faith  I  put  my  trust.  In  that  faith  I  pledge  anew  my 
allegiance  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  speech  of 
acceptance  of  our  able  and  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
delivered  at  Franklin  Field.  Philadelphia,  on  June  27,  1936. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  friends,  my  words  shall  be  as  few  as  they  shall  be 
fervent  and  sincere.  I  am  a  soldier,  and  my  duty  Is  to  follow 
where  the  commander  leads.     I   accept   the   rules  of   war   as   laid 

'*°rSnlVot^nSbl^  of  the  high  honor  which  has  been  conferred 
uDon  me  This  confidence  which  my  fellow  countrymen  have 
reposed  In  me  I  accept  as  a  solemn  trust.  And  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  responaibUlty  which  goes  with  that  trust. 

I  gladly  accept  the  nomination  for  the  Vice  Presidency  now 
tendered  to  me  for  the  second  time.  The  sense  of  personal  satis- 
faction  in  this  honor  is  enhanced  and  heightened  by  the  thought 
that    I    un    again    to    be    on    the    ticket    with    Franklin    Delano 

^ISl^stand  with  him  In  the  months  ahead  as  I  stood  wUh  him 
before  the  voters  of  this  country  in  1932-a8  I  have  stood  In 
shading  With  him  since  March  4,  1933.  the  obligations  and  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  the  Constitution  imposes. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Is  my  leader,  my  commander  in  chlej 
In  this  oresence,  before  this  multitude,  and  with  the  stars  oi 
heaven  tS  bear  Witness  to  my  covenant.  I  renew  the  pledge  of 

''^li'liSfk'lln  SSo^^Roosevelt  tl.e  hopes  of  a  Nation  have  been 
rebornrJ^spalThas  given  place  to  confidence.  Despondency  and 
g^SSm  hav^  Sade  way  for  happiness.     Laughter  again  is  heard  in 

^%e^a?e  now  as  it  were,  midway  In  our  course.  Great  as  are  the 
things  which  have  been  accomplished  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
in  which  we  found  the  country  In  March  1933  much  remains  to 

*^T?e?r  must  be  no  return  to  old  conceptions  denominated^ 
the  old  deal.  And  what  do  we  mean  by  ^^e  old  de^?  We  mean 
A  political  system  which  fosters  an  economic  order  giving  special 
privilege  to  a  few  favored  ones  through  the  sacrifices  of  the  many 
By  the  New  Deal  we  mean  simply  an  adaptation  of  the  laws  of  the 
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Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain 
pertinent  excerpts  from  an  article  by  Mr.  George  H.  Peder- 
sen  on  the  subject  of  the  modernization  of  railroad  equip- 
ment, which  it  seems  to  me  should  be  of  great  interest  to 

the  Senate. 

For  more  than  16  years  Mr.  Pedersen  has  been  general 
chairman  of  the  machinists'  organization  on  one  of  the  great 
railroads  of  the  Northwest,  and  for  the  past  3  years  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  General  Chairmen's  Association, 
which  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  all  the  standard 
railroad  labor  organizations  of  that  railroad. 

The  article,  although  written  last  year,  points  out  in  a 
very  convincing  fashion  the  potentialities  of  a  program  to 
modernize  railway  equipment  both  as  to  better  and  cheaper 
transportation  and  as  a  stimulus  to  American  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A    LONG-TERM     PROGRAM     THAT    WH-L    RESTORE    THE    RAILROADS     OT    THB 
UNrrED   STATES  TO   A   SELF-SUPPORTINO  AKD  SOtTKD  FINANCIAL  BASIS 

For  several  years  we  have  heard  the  argument  advanced  that 
unfair  competition  is  responsible  for  the  financial  dlfflcultles  of 
the  railroads  of  today,  which  leads  one  to  believe  that  there  Is 
no  opporttmity  for  further  development  and  greater  service  by 
the  raUroads  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  welfare.  After  many 
years  of  personal  contact  with  the  buUdlng  and  maintaining  of 
locomotives  and  cars,  both  passenger  and  freight.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  bright  futtire  in  store  for  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States.  If  they  wUl  follow  the  example  of  the 
automobUe    industry    by    modernizing    aU    their    equipment    and 

faculties.  .  ^  V. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  mUUons  of  workers  who  are 
compeUcd  to  work  for  $10.  $12,  and  $15  per  week.  No  one  wlU 
deny  that  these  workers  and  their  families  have  the  desire  and 
would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  travel  Just  as  much  as  those 
who  are  more  fortunate  and  who  can  now  afford  to  travel.  This 
l&rge  group  cannot  afford  to  own  automobiles  or  travel  by  bus 
or  train  at  the  present  cost  of  transportation.  However.  If 
modern  high-class  transportation  Is  made  available  to  this  group 
at  a  very  low  cost,  they  will  constitute  an  entirely  new  and 
enormous  source  of  business  and  revenue  for  the  railroads. 

Now  that  we  btiild  cars  and  locomotives  at  a  cost  that  wm 
make  it  possible  for  the   railroads  to  furnish  passenger  service 
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for  V   cents  ver  mile  and  poss'.bly  loss,  this  will  afford  millions 
Saidltlonal  J^opIJ  an  opportunity  to  travel  which  in  turn  will 

^"iT'^rma^rcturforthls  equipment  can  ^  P«t  on  an  annual 
and  national  basis,  there  Is  no  good  reason  why  both  locomotU  eg 
^  and  cars  cannot  be  produced  at  a  price  that  will  make  It  posslb  e 
fo  re^rJJr  this  hlph-dass  service  to  the  public  for  1  cent  per  mile 
and  sS  leave  a  profit  for  the  railroads.  By  using  certain  lighter 
meta  3  and  materials  the  weight  of  the  new  cars  on  one^  ranroad  w^ 
reduced  to  93.600  pounds  per  car.  as  comp£;red  to  140.000  Pounos. 
wh'ch  is  the  average  weight  cf  the  old  cars.  It  must  not  be  over- 
^kVd  that  m  reducing  the  weight  of  these  cars  In  place  cf  sacri- 
nSng  any  of  their  strength  and  car^^-lng  capacity,  their  ^"ength  as 
well  Is  their  carrying  capacity  was  Increased  It>sal.o  important 
that  evprvone  should  know  that  the  reduction  cf  weight  of  these 
cars  has  made  It  p.'^sslble  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them 
Ssuch  an  extent  that  we  can  now  build  three  of  l»f^  new  cars  for 
what  It  would  ccst  the  railroad  to  build  two  cf  the  cM  ones.  A  simi- 
lar saving  ha.s  been  and  can  be  realized  In  the  building  of  all  types 

"'^Is'SurfadTurmore  than  1.000  gondola  freight  cars  last  year 
and  by  u.Mng  lighter  metals  and  materials  the  weight  of  these  cars 
la2  rJduc-d  7,400  pounds  per  car  without  sacrlflcing  any  of  their 

^^DX°heTS^9'3?ro'[938  inclusive,  this  railroad  h:.  built 
paSngw  and  freight-car  equipment  In  their  own  shops  at  MU- 
waukcl.  which,  if  purchased,  would  have  CoSt  them  818.0OaoO0^ 
Thpv  arc  now  building  new  passenger  cars  of  the  most  modern 
SeL-nllneStl-ncTheSrucks  under  these  cars  will  be  equipped 
with  hydraulic  .shock  abso-beis.  the  construction  of  which  Is 
^m'lar  to  the  shock  absorbers  used  in  the  highest-priced  auto- 
riobUes.'^-fhe  center  casting  of  the  truck  which  supports  the 
entire  weight  of  the  body  of  the  car  is  lined  with  rather  i  a 
mches  thick  All  parts  of  the  truck,  where  there  is  any  pcw- 
bmty  of  friction  from  the  wheels  transmitting  the  noise  to  the 
Interior  of  the  Car   are  also  lined  with  rubber. 

Se  cost  of  JSel.^abor.  and  material  In  furnishing  locomot  ye 
Tjower  for  this  equipment  has  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent. 
KTuse  c^  the  r^uction  in  the  weight  of  the  cars,  that  they  can 
nS?  haul  a  12-car  passenger  train,  where  formerly  the  same 
locomotive  could  only  haul  an  8-car  train.  *v,„,»*^,.. 

^nae  railroads  buv  over  100.000  different  commodities,  therefore, 
anv  increase  in  railroad  travel  will  help  all  lines  of  business,  in- 
Eluding  the  durable  heavy-goods  Industries,  which  are  sorelv  In 
ne^  of  revival.  The  railroads  are  a  widely  distributed  Industry 
reaching  practically  every  county  In  the  United  States,  and  there- 
5o?e  ever?  community  will  benefit  when  we  Improve  our  trans- 

'^*'If"an'addur™al  $2,000,000,000  a  year  were  spent  for  the  next 
6  years  on  railroad  equipment,  roadbeds,  etc..  a  vast  amount  of 
ore  coal,  timber,  and  all  other  raw  materials  would  be  required 
and  in  order  to  get  the.se  materials  from  the  mines  and  the  torests 
to  the  saw  mills,  steel  mills,  smellers,  etc..  it  will  require  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  transportation.  Thousands  of  workers  will 
be  needed  to  make  patterns  and  dies  and  to  build  new  machinery 
for  this  new  equipment,  as  the  car-building  manufacturing  plant.? 
have  practically  been  .shut  down  since  1929  and  most  all  of  tholr 
patterns  dies,  and  machinery  are  obsolete  and  must  be  replaced 
before  they  can  go  into  production  of  up-to-date  equipment. 

Another  very  Important  factor  Is  the  training  of  skilled  workers 
required  to  perform  this  highly  skilled  work.  It  Is  nothing  short 
of  a  national  calamity  to  continue  allowing  the  finest  mechanics, 
and  other  types  of  highly  skilled  and  trained  workers  as  well  as 
professional  "men.  In  the  "prime  of  their  lives,  to  remain  idle  and 
be  forced  to  accept  the  basis  of  actual  need,  through  relief,  when 
they  are  so  badly  needed  in  taking  care  of  replacement  require- 
ments in  all  industries. 

It  is  obvious  that  relief  in  Itself  will  never  restore  prosperity  and 
It  Is  a  certainty  that  it  will  never  be  the  means  of  developing  our 
natural  resources  which  can  and  should  be  developed  so  that  all  of 
our  people  can  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living 

The  cure  for  unemployment  is  more  employment,  and  the  cure  for 
poor  business  Is  more  business.  As  long  as  we  have  millions  of  our 
people  whose  very  needs  are  not  satlsfltd,  then  there  is  no  logic 
in  the  argument  we  hear  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  work  to  be 
done  Many  people  overlook  the  fact  that  the  real  wealth  of 
their  community  and  our  Nation  is  the  wealth-creating  ability  of 
our  common,  skilled,  and  professional  labor.  To  allow  this  great 
source  of  wealth  to  remain  dormant  is  a  national  waste  Tlie 
right  of  every  individual  to  apply  his  labor  to  the  natural  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  himself  and  fajnUy  is  a  sacred 
right  which  no  one  should  be  deprived  of. 

In  crder  to  put  a  program  of  this  kind  into  effect.  It  Is  obvlcu.4 
that  It  will  require  a  considerable  sum  of  new  capital.  This  should 
please  the  Insurance  companies,  trust  companies,  and  the  bankers 
who  like  everyone  else,  are  suffering  because  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  expansion  In  business  which  causes  their  money  to  remain  Idle. 

If  s\ifBcient  money  is  not  available  through  the  banks  and  in- 
surance companies,  then  our  Federal  Government  should  provide 
this  capital  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  at 
not  more  than  3  percent  Interest.  It  is  important  that  this  money 
be  loaned  to  the  railroads  at  the  lowest  rate  of  Interest  possible  fo 
that  the  public  can  have  these  modern,  high-class  transportation 
facilities  at  a  price  which  wUl  make  it  available  to  all. 

As  a  protection  to  our  Government  for  the  money  advanced  to 
the  railroads,  the  Government  should  accept  first-mortgage  equip- 


ment bonds  on  the  new  eqv.lpment;  the  principal  and  Interest  to 
be  refunded  to  the  Government  in  installments.  The  first  install- 
ment on  the  new  equipment  can  be  obtained  from  the  scrap  value 
of  the  old  equipment.  The  remaining  installments  can  probably 
be  paid  out  of  equipment  depreciation  fund  which  all  railroads 
must  accumulate  In  accordance  with  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission regulations. 

Most  railroads  have  been  tmable  to  finance  the  replacement  of 
worn-out  equipment,  especially  since  1929.  and  therefore  are 
from  20  to  25  percent  short  of  their  requirements  of  freight  cars 
and  other  equipment  to  take  care  of  their  peak-load  busine«:s 
during  a  normal  year.  (In  1929  the  Milwaukee  Road  had  74,000 
freight  cars-  now  they  only  have  58.000  freight  cars.)  This  great 
shortage  of  equipment,  together  with  the  normal  annual  replace- 
ment requirements,  should  provide  annual  and  steady  employment 
for  approximately   500,000   additional   railroad    employees. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  will  be  three  employees 
given  employment  In  the  durable  and  heavy  goods  Industries  for 
each  additional  employee  given  employment  by  the  railroads,  or 
approximately  1.500.000  persons. 

The  railroads,  in  addition  to  being  a  great  public  servant  and 
also  the  arteries  of  the  Nation's  business,  arc  a  very  important  factor 
in  our  national  defense.  Ju.st  imagine  the  colossal  mistake  It 
would  be  to  allow  our  railroads  to  deteriorate  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  could  not  transport  our  implements  of  war.  food,  clothing, 
and  supplies,  to  back  up  our  soldiers  if  we  are  attacked  on  the 
Pacific  coast  with  a  large  part  of  our  national  land  defense  sta- 
tioned on  the  Atlantic  coast.  3.000  miles  away.  We  must  look  to 
our  railroads  for  quick  transportation  of  the  heavy  equipment  and 
supplies  which  are  indispensable  to  our  national  defense.  When 
all  patriotic  citizens  realize  the  importance  of  our  railroads  In  the 
protection  and  security  of  their  homes  and  loved  ones,  they  will 
approve  the  expenditure  of  money  necessary  to  put  this  program 
over. 

While,  of  course.  Improving  our  national  defenses,  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money  will  also  be  an  Important  factor  In  relieving 
unemployment.  It  has  been  proven  that  it  requires  three  workers 
in  Industry  to  supply  the  coal,  oil.  steel,  lumber,  and  all  other 
commodities  necessary  to  keep  one  raUroad  employee  advanta- 
geously employed. 

In  dlscu-sslng  this  program  with  some  of  the  best  Informed  rail- 
road officials,  they  agree  that  the  replacement  requirements  and 
th<?  expansion  In  business  which  will  result  from  this  program  will 
provide  many  years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

Because  of  the  speeding  up  of  both  passenger  and  freight  train 
service.  It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that.  In  addition  to  the  many 
economies  and  desirable  features  of  this  modern  equipment,  as 
Illustrated  above,  we  can  add  almost  100  percent  more  ctHciency 
and  saving  in  the  cost  of  operation  because  each  unit  of  this  new 
equipment  will  render  100  percent  more  service  than  the  old. 
obsolete  equipment.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  equip- 
ment is  speeded  up  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  make  two 
complete  round  trips  while  the  old  equipment  Is  only  making  one 
round  trip.  The  saving  business  and  the  public  in  general  will 
realize  from  the  time  saved  in  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  It  represents  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  In  interest  on  capital  Invested  In  commodities 
which  are  transported  daily  by  the  railroads  of  this  country. 

For  the  past  32  years  the  wTlter  of  this  article  has  served  in  the 
capacity  of  mechanic,  also  .supervisor,  and  for  the  past  16' 2  years 
has  served  as  general  chairman  of  the  machinists'  organization, 
and  during  the  past  3  years  has  also  .served  as  chairman  of  the 
General  Chairmen's  Asscciaticn.  comprising  all  the  standard  rail- 
road labor  organizations  on  the  Milwaukee  road. 

Geo.  H.  Pedersen. 
MiLWAiTCEE,  Wis.,  September  1.  1938. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  October  1938  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ended  1  month  and  5  days  ago.  That  term  will  undoubt- 
edly rank  as  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  the  history  of  the 
Court.  During  It.  to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
lurter  In  one  of  his  concurring  opinions.  Important  shiltfi  in  con- 
stitutional doctrines  were  "announced  after  a  reconstruction  in  the 
membership  of  the' Court." '  It  Is  my  purpose  to  here  discuss 
some  of  those  shifts.  .^  ^   ,„, 

My  subiect  is  controversial.  But  it  Is  not  to  be  avoided  for 
that  reason.  The  views  I  am  about  to  express  are  my  own.  and 
should  not  be  attributed  to  the  association.  Believing  fervently 
in  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech,  demanding  these  as 
of  right  and  conceding — yes.  insisting — that  every  person  in  our 
land  is  equally  entitled  to  that  rlpht.  I  submit  my  views  on  what 
I  consider  a  timely  subject.  But  I  do  so  in  fullest  recognition  that 
many  honestly  diCTer  from  my  opinion  and  I  candidly  admit  that 
I  may  be  mistaken  and  they  may  be  right. 

If  It  be  as  an  able  commentator  lately  said,  that  "Recent  de- 
cisions create  an  apprehension  that  the  Supreme  Court  may  be 
surrendering  Its  functions  of  checking  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Government,"  then  it 
Is  of  vital  importance  to  America's  people  to  know  what  that  sur- 
render means.  Americans  venerate  their  Judiciarj-.  And  that  Is  as 
it  should  be.  For  from  the  t)eglnnlng  of  our  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.  the  courts— State  and  Federal— have  been  the 
bulwark  of  liberty  and  our  Judges  have  been,  and  are.  able.  Im- 
partial, fearless,  and  honest  men.  The  very  rarity  of  Judicial 
wrongdoing  should  emphasize  the  truth  of  that  statement  and 
repel  the  thought  that  a  few,  a  very  few.  unworthies  In  a  period 
measured  bv  centuries.  Justify  attacks  on  Judges. 

I  deal  today  solelv  with  principles.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be  that  some  recent  far-reaching  decisions  compel  the  con- 
clusion that  the  American  people  must  look  to  the  legislature 
rather  than  the  Judlclarv  for  the  preservation  of  those  liberties 
which  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  observance  of  limitations  upon 
the  exercise  of  power,  then  certainly  the  people  should  have  knowl- 
edge of  that  fact.  If.  as  I  believe,  in  place  of  Judicially  enforce- 
able constitutional  limitations,  we  now  have  only  self-imposed 
restraint  upon  plenary  legislative  power,  that  fact  should  be 
brought  home  to  those  who  alone  can  protect  themselves  from  the 
ruthless  exercise  of  such  power.  '.     ,.,  , 

These  are  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  my 

subject  and  dictate  my  treatment  of  It.  ^    ,..„.♦  ^ 

Dxiring  the  last  two  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States    there    were    several    "important    shifts    in    constitutional 

Again  and  again  the  Court  turned  aside  from  what  had  long 
been  looked  on  as  estoblished  principles  of  constitutional  law 
which  to  use  the  Court's  own  reiterated  phrase,  had  been  "settled 
bv  repeated  decisions  of  this  Court."  And  there  was  no  subtlety 
about  it  Narrow  distinctions  were  not  sought;  former  decisions 
were  not  merely  silently  Ignored:  cases  which  had  "settled  con- 
stitutional doctrines"  were  given  direct  treatment.  Established 
principles  which  we  had  come  to  regard  as  part  of  the  w-arp  and 
woof  of  the  Nation's  fundamental  law  were  liquidated  so  effectively 
that    as  the  Court  said,  they  "cannot  survive."' 

As  one  member  of  the  Court  put  It.  there  took  place  a  reversal 
of  a  long  current  of  decisions."  •  Two  others  pointed  out  that  a 
century  of  precedents*  were  overruled.*  Upon  the  graves  of  o  d 
constitutional  doctrines  new  ones  were  erected— monumentlike  in 
present  appearance,  but,  if  history  repeats  Itself,  of  doubtful 
durabilltv  And  history  may  repeat  itself,  for  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter tells  us  that  in  the  Supreme  Court  "dissents  have  gradually 
become  majority  opinions."  ^  Granting  that,  and  recognizing  that 
many  of  the  historic  dissents  of  Holmes  and  Brandels  have  now- 
been  transferred  from  the  minority  to  the  majority  side  of  the 
Court  the  day  must  come  when  the  future  chroniclers  of  our 
ludiclal  history,  in  according  unstinted  praise  to  the  rugged 
Jturdlness  of  McReynolds  and  Butler,  shown  In  their  courageous 
efforts  to  preserve  landmark  after  landmark  of  the  law.  will  like- 
wise record  that  their  ringing  dissents  In  this  day  became  rules 

of  decision  in  a  later  generation.  ,  .     *     „»,»♦  ™-^- 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  several  instances,  what  were 
frankly  termed  "important  shifts  In  constitutional  doctrines"  were 
in  fact  the  most  devastating  destruction  of  constitutional  limita- 
tions upon  Federal  power,  and  the  most  unprecedented  expan- 
sion o?  that  power  o^T  the  everyday  affairs  of  Individual  citizens 
wltne^  to  the  century  and  a  hall  of  the  existence  of  the  United 

States. 

X 

Alexander  Hamilton,  observing  "that  the  Judiciary  Is  beyond  com- 
parison the  weakest  of  the  three  departments  of  power  added 
that  "The  complete  independence  of  the  courts  of  Justice  Is  pecul- 
iarly essential  in  a  limited  constitution,"  by  which,  he  explained,  he 


meant  "one  whlcH  contains  certain  specified  excepUons  to  the  legis- 
lative authority."  ^  .. ^„ 

For  seven  more  than  three  score  and  ten  years,  it  was  con- 
sidered "setUed"  that  the  express  consUtutional  prohibition  against 
diminishing  the  compensation  of  United  States  Judges  could  no 
more  be  violated  indirecUy  than  It  could  be  violated  direcUy. 
Article  ni.  section  1.  of  the  ConsUtutlon  declares: 

"The  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior  courts,  shaU 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  sUted  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance   in  office." 

From  Civil  War  days  to  1939  it  had  been  held  that  this  provision 
precluded  taxation  of  the  salaries  of  Judges.  In  his  authoritative 
work  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  published  in  1889. 
Mr  Justice  Miller,  speaking  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  Federal 
Government,  pointed  out  that  the  ConsUtutlon  placed  several 
limitations  upon  that  power,  some  of  them  being  implied.  And 
referring  to  article  in.  section  1,  the  distinguished  author  said: 
"It  is  very  clear  that  when  Congress  •  •  •  levied  an  income 
tax  and  placed  It  as  well  upon  the  salaries  of  •  •  *  the 
Judges  of  the  cotirts  as  those  of  other  people,  that  It  was  • 
diminution  of  them  to  Just  that  extent." 

Hamilton,  in  pleading  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  Federalist.  Justified  the  provision  I  have  quoted,  by  saying: 

"Next  to  permanency  in  office,  nothing  can  contribute  more  to 
the  independence  of  the  Judges  than  a  fixed  provision  for  their 
support.  •  •  •  In  the  general  course  of  human  nature  a 
power  over  a  man's  subsistence  amounts  to  a  power  over  his  will; 
and  we  can  never  hope  to  see  realized  in  practice  the  complete 
separation  of  the  Judicial  from  the  legislative  power,  in  any  sj-stem 
which  leaves  the  former  dependent  for  pecimiary  resources  on  the 
occasional  grants  of  the  latter."*  .  „  ^      ,    .   ^ 

The  first  attempt  to  tax  the  compensation  of  Federal  Judges 
was  made  In  1862.  A  statute  imposing  a  tax  of  3  percent  on  the 
salaries  of  civil  officers  of  the  Government  was  construed  by  the 
revenue  officers  to  apply  U3  the  compensation  of  Judges.  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  in  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ur\'  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  tax  would  diminish  the  com- 
pensation of  every  judge  3  percent,  and  that  "if  it  can  be  dimin- 
ished to  that  extent  by  the  name  of  a  tax.  it  may  in  the  same 
way  be  reduced  from  time  to  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  leg- 
islature." 

Expressing  the  view  that  because  all  of  the  Judges  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  have  an  Interest  In  the  question,  it  could  not 
be  decided  in  a  Judicial  proceeding  without  raising  qucsUons  of 
propriety,  the  Chief  Justice,  referring  to  section  2  of  article  III. 
said  that  "language  could  not  be  more  plain  than  that  used  to 
the  Constitution."  adding  that  moreover  it  is  "one  of  its  most 
important  and  essential  provisions." ' 

Attorney  General  Ebcnezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  agreed  with 
the  Chief  Justice.  In  his  opinion  the  Attorney  General  said  that 
a  tax  upon  the  salary  of  an  officer  Is  "a  diminution  of  the  compen- 
sation" paid  hlm.«  ,    .^     „ 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  administering  the  sUtute,  thereafter  exempted 
the  salaries  of  Federal  Judges. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Pollock  v.  Farmers  Loan  «fr  Trust  Co., 
Mr  Justice  Field,  construing  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Income 
Tax  Act  of  1894  as  including  the  compensation  of  the  Judges, 
assigned  that  ground,  among  others,  for  Joining  in  the  decision  that 
the  act  was  unconstitutional.'  Upon  the  reargtmient  of  that  case. 
Attorney  General  Richard  Olney.  disclaiming  that  construction,  said 
in  his  brief  "There  has  never  been  a  doubt  since  the  opinion  of 
Attorney  General  Hoar  that  the  salaries  of  the  President  and  Judge* 
were  exempt"  from  taxation  by  Congress. 

The  legisiattiie  acquiesced  in  tms  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  exempting  the  salaries  of  Judges  in  the  enactment  of  the 
fi'st  two  Income  Tax  Acts  following  the  adoption  of  the  sixteenth 
amendment.  But  when  there  arose  great  need  for  revenue  after 
this  country  engaged  in  the  World  War,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918 
defined  gross   income  to   include   "in  the   case   of   the   President 

•  •     •     (and)    the   Judges   of   the   Supreme   and   inferior   courts 

•  •  •  the  compensation  received  as  such."  "  The  reports  of  the 
congressional  committees  having  the  measure  in  charge  Indicate 
that  the  Congress  was  In  doubt  as  to  the  constitutional  validity  of 
that  provision  and  Intended  to  have  the  question  decided  by  the 
courts  '1  The  question  was  raised  and  in  two  cases,  decided  in  1920 
and  19''5  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  taxation  of  the  official 
salaries  of  Federal  Judges  was  unconstitutional. '"  These  decisions 
were  struck  down  less  than  2  months  ago." 

Tlie  student  of  our  consUtutional  history  will  read  that  our 
highest  court  held  that — 


'Graves  v.  O'Kecfe  (83  Adv.  Op.  577  'March  27    1939) ) 
'OMalley  v.  Woodrough   (83  Adv.  Op.  850    (May  22    1939)). 
•Frankfurter.  J.,  concurring  opinion.  Graves  v   OJieefe  suptA 
*  Butler.  J.,  dissenting  opinion.  Helvenng  v.  Gcr/uirdt  (304  US 

405.  430);    Roberts,  J.,  dissenting  opinion,  Jame*  V.  Dravo    (303 

U.  S.  134.  161). 

» Craves  v.  OKeeJe,  supra. 


•The  Federalist,  No.  78.  „         .    ,  ... 

» See  157  U.  S.,  p.  701.  for  full  text  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  s  letter. 

•  13  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  161.  162, 

•Pollock  V.  Farmers-  Loan  <fr  Trust  Co.  (157  U.  S.  429,  604-606). 

1^  Section  213  (a)   (40  Stat.  1062). 

"House  Report  No.  767  (65th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  p.  29);  Senate 
Report  No.  617  (65th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  6);  Plfty-sUth  Concees- 
sioNAL  Record  (p.  10370). 

'=  £10715  v.  Gore   (253  U.  S.  245   (1920));   Miles  v.  Graham   (268 

'»  OMalley  v.  Woodrough  (83  Adv.  Op.  850  (May  22.  1939)). 
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-The  power  of  Congress  definitely  to  fix  the  compensatton  to  be 
received  at  stated  iTitervals  by  Judges  thereafter  appointed  Is 
dear  It  Is  equally  clear,  we  think,  that  there  Is  no  power  to  tax 
a  judpe  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  salary 

P^^jTe  Sm?^.^u5^nniirflnd  that  the  san.e  Court  at  another 
time  held  that  Congress  c'earlv  has  the  power  to  Impose  mcome 
twes  on  the  salaries  of  Federal  Judges,  and  that  such  axes  do 
not  diminish  those  salaries  -within  the  prohibition  of  article  III. 
Bt?ctlon  1    of  the  Constitution."  •"  ^        , 

Pu27Jed  that  student,  sail  studying  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
will  there  read  the  solemn  declaration  that  'as  this  Court  re- 
peatedly has  held,  the  power  to  tax  carries  with  it  Jhc  PO^r  ^^ 
^barrLs  and  destroy'""  But.  If  Industrtous.  he  '^i" /^t"  ^"^ 
In  another  opinion  the  statement  that  "The  power  to  tax  Is  not 
the  pcwer  to  destroy  while  this  Court  sUs."  ■'  v-.tion'^ 

Continuing    further,    cur    student    will    find    that    .he    Nation  s 
hie  best  Judicial  tribunal  held  that  It  Is  "morally  certain  ^ ha.  the 
ci— rr^-ng  statesmen  who  framed  the  Constitution  and  were  so 
"   ^ly    bent   on  securing   the   Independence   of   the   Judiciary 
a  to  protect  the  compensation  of  the  Judges  from  assault 
and  diminution  In  the  name  or  form  of  a  tax."  •■' 

U  he  still  persists,  this  seeker  after  knowledge  will  read  In 
another  decision  of  the  same  Court,  that  "to  suggest  that  an 
income  tax  on  their  Judicial  salaries  "makes  Inrcads  upon  the 
independence  of  Judges  •  •  •  Is  to  trivialize  the  great  historic 
experience  on  which  the  fanners  based  the  safeguards  of  article 

111    section  1  "  " 

Finding  the  Supreme  Court  thus  arrayed  against  the  Supreme 
Court,    inevitably    the    unfortunate    student    wUl    stiffer    intense 

bewilderment.  .    ^,  ,        v.      v^„^ 

Time  and  time  again,  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  has  been 
Riven  practical  effect  in  holding  Judicial  compensation  Immune 
from  taxation  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  Taney  espoused  vhe 
principle  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  executive  and  legislative  departments  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  acquiesced  In  the  soundness  of  that  princip.e 
The  Court  expressly  declared  it.  It  had  become  deeply  Imbedded 
m  our  constitutional  law.     A  decision  of  1939  sweeps  It  away  as 

Less  than  2  months  before  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  tax 
on  the  compensation  of  Judges  Is  constitutional  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals cf  Maryland  expresflv  held  that  a  State  tax  on  the  salaries  of 
State  Judges  did  diminish  their  Judicial  compensation  and  was 
unconstitutional  -■"  The  highest  court  of  Maryland  held  that  the 
provision  of  the  State  constitution,  similar  to  that  of  the  Federal 
Ccnstitution,  would  afford  a  Judge  no  "adequate  guarantee"  of 
"preservation  of  his  independent  position"  as  part  of  the  Judiciary 
if  the  legislature  "may  impose  an  Income  tax  upon  his  net  Income, 
from  which  his  salary  may  not  be  excluded."  Thus  did  Maryland's 
highest  court  "trivialize."  "If."  continued  the  Maryland  court, 
"under  the  guise  of  an  income  tax.  the  salary  m.ay  be  tr.xed  as  in- 
come, the  present  rate  may  be  lncrei\sed  to  any  percentage  the 
legislature  wills.  The  right  of  the  sovereignty  to  tax  is  a  pcwer 
to  consume  and  to  destroy."  ManUc'tly  the  great  court  of  the  Free 
State  did  not  Pgree  with  Justice  Frankfurter  that  Marshall's  famous 
phrase.  "The  power  to  tax  Involves  the  power  to  destroy."  was 
nothing  more  than  "a  flourish  of  rhetoric"  which  had  been  "brushed 
away  by  one  stroke  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes'  pen."  -'■ 

Likewise  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  ha.s  held  that  the 
provision  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitution,  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  "should  extend  to  Indirect  as  well 
as  direct  legislation."  and  that  If  the  legislature  "has  the  power  to 
Impose  a  tax  of  1  percent  on  the  official  salary  cf  a  Judicial  officer, 
upon  the  same  principle  It  could  lay  a  duty  which  would  cripple.  If 
not  completely  paralyze,  the  whole  system  of  the  administration 
of  Justice  in  State  tribunals."  And  the  coiu-t  concluded  that  "the 
Impr-babllity  cf  the  nonexercise  of  the  power  docs  not  affect  the 
'    principles."  =•  ^      .      ,,, 

No  great  amount  of  consternation  can  be  stirred  up  by  dwelling 
upon  the  fact  that  Judges  have  been  held  to  be  subject  to  a 
general  tax  to  wh.ch  their  fellow  citizens  not  in  Judicial  office 
are  subject.  But  obviously  to  the  question.  "Why  should  they 
not  be  subjected  to  such  a  tax?  Is  the  answer  "Because  the  Con- 
stitution so  provides."  And  the  Constitution  so  provides  for  a 
reason  far  more  Important  to  the  people  of  America  than  Is  the 
Increase  In  the  revenue  which  taxes  on  Judges"  salaries  will  yield. 
The  Constltut.on  Itself  put  Judges  in  a  separate  class,  declaring 
that  at  stated  times  they  shall  receive  for  their  services  compen- 
sation which  shall  not  be  diminished.  And  so  their  salaries  are 
distinguished  from  income  of  others.  This  was  but  one  of  the 
•-safeguards  Intended  to  Insure  that  independence  of  the  Judiciary 
which  Is  so  vitally  essential  to  our  system  of  government.    The 


^  Miles  v.  C-aham  (268  U    S.  501.  509  (1925)). 
'"O'-WaMey  v.  Woodroiic'i  (83  Adv.  Op.  (May  22.  1939)). 
^o  Evans  v.  Gore  (253  U.  S.  245  (1920)). 

"  Frankfurter.  J.,  concurring  opinion  in  Gmi^es  v.  O'Keefe.  supra, 
quoting  Holmes,  J.,  dissent  in  Panhandle  Oil  Co.  v.  Knox  (277  U.  S. 

218.  223). 

"  Evens  V.  Gore,  supra. 

^»0'Malley  v.  Woodrcugh.  supra. 

t'Gordy  v.  Dennis  (5  A.  (2d)  69  (Mar.  29.  1939)). 

^' Grain's  V.  OKeefc  (83  Adv.  Op.  577  (Mar.  27,  1939)). 

^Matter  of  ihe  Taxation  of  the  Salanes  of  Judges  (131  N.  C.  692, 
42  8.  E.  970) . 


forbidden  diminishing  is  not  the  least  less  effective  because  ac- 
complished by  an  Indirect  rather  than  a  direct  method.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  now  said  that  the 
Congress  can  do  by  Indirection  what  the  Constitution  says  shall 

not  be  done  at  all.  ..     ..     4.v,.     ..d,** ..   t 

However  the  political  will  presently  reacts  to  thiS  sh.ft,  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that  it  furnishes  cause  for  serious  concern  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  nurtured  in  the  tradition  that  there 
is  nothing  so  Important,  so  essential,  and  so  fine  In  our  govern- 
mental system  as  a  completely  Independent  Judicial  department. 

n 
Chief  among  the  implied  limitations  upon  the  general  power  of 
taxation  were  those  on  which  was  long  foundationed  the  doctrine 
of'  mter-Rovernmental  Immunity.  After  mere  than  a  century  of 
recognition  by  statesmen  and  Jurists,  this  doctrine  was  greatly'  Im- 
naired  during  the  last  two  terms  of  the  National  Supreme  Court, 
and.  sc  far  as  State  immunity  is  concerned.  It  Is  apparently  marked 

for  destruction.  ^         ,  ..  ^.    „4.„f« 

It  is  trite  to  say.  particularly  to  American  lawyers,  that  State 
soverelenty  is  a  constitutional  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  fed- 
eral power.  It  is  a  fundamental  aspect  of  our  dual  form  of  gov- 
ernment When  the  Constitution  was  being  considered  It  was 
manifest  that  the  States  were  unwilling  to  surrender  their  sover- 
eignty They  felt  the  need  of  a  government  stronger  than  tne 
Confederation  in  certain  fields  of  governmental  action  affecting  the 
States  generally,  but  they  refused  to  delegate  to  a  strong  central 
government  unrestrained  control  over  their  local  affairs.  They 
viewed  with  distrust  and  suspicion  the  document  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  them  in  1787.  and  refused  to  ratify  it  until  assured  that 
it  did  not  involve  abdication  of  their  sovereignty.  The  tenth 
amendment  was  adopted  in  fuinUmcnt  of  that  assurance. 

A  new  nation  was  created— a  nation  which  Is  Itself  sovereign 
but  which  is.  nevertheless,  composed  of  sovereign  States.  A  new 
Government  was  organized— a  Government  of  enumerated  powers, 
a  Government  prohibited  from  exercising  powers  other  than  those 
enumerated  The  Constitution  provided  for  this  dual  sovereignty. 
In  recognition  of  it,  early  In  our  hl.nory  it  was  held,  first,  that  no 
State  could  constitutionally  impose  a  tax  upon  a  Government  in- 
strumentality cf  the  United  States;  second,  that  no  State  could 
constitutlcnally  tax  the  emoluments  of  any  office  of  the  Govern- 
ment cf  the  United  States;  and  this  was — and  very  recently- 
extended  to  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  any  and  all  Instru- 
mentalities utilized  to  perform  any  governmental  function;  third, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was— and  I  empha- 
size 'was" — equally  powerless  to  tax  a  sovereign  Sta'.e,  Its  Instru- 
mentalities for  governmental  activities,  or  the  salaries  of  Its,  or 
thtir.  officers  or  employees. 

Gone  is  that  doctrine  so  far.  first,  as  it  prohibited  the  States  from 

taxing  the  official  compensation  of  any  Federal  officer  or  employee 

residing  within  their  territorial  limits;   or  second,  as  It  prohibits 

the  Federal  Government  from  taxing  the  official  salary  of  any  and 

every  State  officer — from  Governor  and  members  of  the  legislature 

to  State  House  Janitor;  from  chief  Justice  to  bailiff.     In  this  legal 

field  we  have  been  a  Nation  of  Rip  Van  Winkles,  newly  awakened 

to  learn  'ihat  the  United  States  has  always  had  the  power  to  tax 

salaries  of  State  officers  and  employees  and  that  similarly  free  have 

been   the  Slates  to  tax  salaries  of   oiScers  and  employees  of  the 

United  States."  =» 

I        The  doctrine  that  there  Is  an  implied  limitation  on  the  power  of 

!    either  a  State  or  the  National  Government  to  tax  the  other,  or  Its 

'    Instrumentalities,  stems  from  McCulloch  v.  Maryland.-*    Aiid  until 

1938   that   doctrine   was  construed   to   deprive  either   government 

power  to  tax  the  official  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 

other. 

In  1842  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  where  taxation  by  a  State 
acts  upcn  the  emoluments  of  an  office  u;:€d  by  the  United  States 
as  a  means  to  execute  their  sovereign  power,  such  taxation  is  beyond 
the  constitut  onal  power  of  the  State.  Taxation,  said  the  Court, 
is  a  right  "essential  to  the  existence  of  government;  an  Incident  of 
sovereignty.  •  •  •  But  in  our  system  there  are  limitations 
upon  that  right."  One  of  these  limitations  comes  Into  operation, 
the  Court  continued,  "when  taxatio'n  by  a  State  acts  upcn  the 
instruments,  emoluments,  and  persons  which  the  United  States 
may  u.se  and  emplcy  as  necessary  and  proper  nieans  to  execute 
their  sovereign  powers.     •     •     • 

"The  compensation  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Is  fixed  by 
a  law  made  by  Congress.  •  •  •  E)oes  not  a  tax  then  by  a  State 
upon  the  office,  diminishing  the  recompense,  conflict  with  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  which  secures  it  to  the  officer  in  its  entlreness? 
IT  certainly  has  such  an  effect,"  concluded  the  Court,  ""and  any  law 
cf  a  State  imposing  such  a  tax  cannot  be  constitutional."  Tliat 
was  the  decision  in  Dobbins  v.  The  Corvmxssioners  of  Ene  County.^ 
and  the  tax  Involved  was  on  the  salary  of  a  captain  of  a  United 
State  revenue  cutter. 

That  there  was  no  distinction  In  this  respect  In  the  taxing  powers 
of  the  two  sovereignties  was  made  clear  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
1871.  in  Collector  v.  Day.^  a  case  which,  as  the  Court  put  It,  pre- 
sented "the  question  whether  or  not  it  Is  competent  for  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  Impose  a  tax  upon 
the  salary  of  a  Judicial  officer  of  a  State,"  and  in  which  It  held 


'^'Butler,  J.,  dissenting  In  Graves  v.  O'Keefe.  83  Adv.  Op.  577. 
«4  Wheat.  316  (1819).     See  Helvering  v.  Gerhard,  304  U.  S.  405 
/ 1 93Q \ 

=-41  U  S.  (16  Peters)  435  (1842). 
••78  U.  S.  (11  Wallace)  113. 
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explicitly  that  It  was  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress  to  lmpo.se  such  a  tax. 

We  find  In  the  opinion  in  Collector  v.  Day  this  clear  statement: 
"The  exemption  of  the  [State]  officer  from  taxation  by  the 
General  Government  stands  upcn  as  solid  ground,  and  are  main- 
tained by  principles  and  reasons  as  cogent  as  those  which  led  to 
the  exemption  of  the  Fedenil  officer  in  Dobbtris  v.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Erie  from  taxation  by  the  Slate;  for.  in  this  respect,  that 
Is,  in  respect  to  the  reserved  powers,  the  State  Is  as  sovereign  and 
Iridepcndent  as  the  General  Government.  And  If  the  means  and 
instrumentalities  employed  by  that  Government  to  carry  into 
operation  the  power  granted  to  it  are.  necessarily,  and  for  the 
sake  of  self-preservation,  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  States, 
why  are  not  those  of  the  States  depending  upon  their  reserved 
pov.-ers,  for  like  reasons,  equally  exempt  from  Federal  taxation? 
Their  unimpaired  existence  in  the  one  case  is  as  essential  as  in 
the  other.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  express  provision  in 
the  Constitution  that  prohibits  the  General  Government  from  tax- 
ing the  means  and  instrumentalities  of  the  States,  nor  is  there 
any  prohibiting  the  States  from  taxing  the  means  and  instrumen- 
talities of  that  Government.  In  both  cases  the  exemption  rests 
upon  necessary  Implication,  and  Is  upheld  by  the  great  law  of  self- 
preservation;  as  any  government,  whose  means  employed  in  con- 
ducting its  operations,  if  subject  to  the  control  cf  another  and 
distinct  government,  can  exist  only  at  the  mercy  of  that  government. 
Of  what  avail  are  these  means  If  another  power  may  tax  them  at 
discretion?"  .  . 

Thus  we  see  that  in  these  historic  cases,  which  as  time  went 
on  became  recognized  as  constitutional  landmarks,  the  reasoning 
was  that  If  the  power  was  not  lln\ited.  as  the  Qourt  held  it  to  be 
by  necessary  implication  from  the  very  natureVof  our  federated 
system  the  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other,  "might  Impose  taxation  to  an  extent 
that  would  impair.  If  net  wholly  defeat,  the  operations  of  the 
respective  sovereignties  when  actin-^  in  their  appropriate  spheres. 
And  this  was  held  to  be  clear  becaus?,  as  stated  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  In  Weston  v.  The  City  of  Charleston.'"  "If  the  right  to 
impose  the  tax  exists.  It  is  a  right  whleh  in  Its  nature  acknowl- 
edges no  limit.  It  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  within  the 
Jurl.sdlctlon  of  the"  sovereignty  which  Imposes  It. 

As  late  as  1937  the  doctrines  of  the  Dobbins  and  the  Day  cases 
were  expressly  rcaffirm.ed  by  the  Court  in  which  they  had  been 
announced.  No  one  could  have  predicted  then  that  they  had  but 
2  vears  longer  to  live.  ,r    ,    ..v. 

in  1037  there  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  New  York  the  case 
of  Rogers  v.  Graves.-"  Rogers  was  employed  as  general  counsel  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  He  resided  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  taxing  authority  of  that  State  held  he  was  liable  to  pay  a 
State  Incom"  tax  on  his  salary  as  such  general  counsel.  The 
appellate  division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  and  the  court  cf 
appeals  of  that  State  upheld  the  imposition  of  the  tax.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  holding  that  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Co  is  a  Government  instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
revel sed  the  New  York  court  and.  citing  the  Dobbins  and  Day  cases, 
said  that  "the  rule  is  well  established"  that  a  State  is  "without 
authority  to  tax  the  Instruments  or  compensation  of  persons  which 
the  United  States  may  use  and  employ  as  necessary  and  proper 
means  to  execute  its  sovereign  power."  A  few  years  earlier  the 
Court  had  had  cccaalcn  to  restate  the  reasons  for  that  "well  estab- 
lished" rule,  and  so  in  Rogers  v.  Graves  It  was  content  to  say  that 
"the  reasons  upon  which  it  Is  br.scd  and  the  authorities  sustaining 
It  have  been  so  recently  reviewed  by  this  Court  |lnl  Indian  Moto- 
cycle  Co.  v.  Vmted  States-'  '  *  •  that  further  discussion  Is 
unnecessary."    There  was  no  dissent  In  Rogers  v.  Graves. 

But  scarcely  2  years  went  by  before  that    "well  established"  rule 
was  said  never  to  have  had  any  re.ison  for  existence. 

One  O'Keefe  was  counsel  for  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion a  Federal  Government  Instrumentality.  He.  too.  resided  in 
New  York  He.  too,  had  been  called  upon  to  pay  a  State  Income 
tax  on  his  official  salary.  He,  too.  had  appealed  to  the  New  York 
courts  Meantime  the  Rogers  case  had  been  decided  and  O'Keefe's 
claim  to  immunity  from  the  State  Income  tax  on  the  salary  he 
received  from  the  Federal  Government  was  upheld  by  the  New 
York  courts  The  case  then  reached  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
time  was  rlne  for  what  one  of  the  Justices  had  referred  to  as 
rev'sion  of  the  doctrine  of  implied  immunities  declared  In  earlier 
decisions  ^•'  And.  so  In  1939.  though  the  Court  said  that  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  was  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  and  thst  no  distinction  was  to  be  made  between  offlceis  and 
employees  of  such  an  instrumentality  and  those  directly  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government,  it  held  that  O'Keefe's  official 
salary  was  subject  to  State  Income  taxes.^'  It  being  impossible  to 
reconcile  Rogers  v.  Graves  with  Graves  v.  OKeefc,  the  Court  repudi- 
ated its  decision  of  but  2  years  earlier.  Strangely  enough,  two 
Supreme  Court  Justices  concurred  In  both  of  these  utterly  iire- 
concHable  decisions,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  1937  deci- 
sion upholding  the  constitutional  Immunity  was  concurred  In  by 
Justices  Brandels  and  Cardozo. 


Here,  then,  we  have  a  constitutional  doctrine,  held  and  upheld 
for  nearly  a  century  of  our  national  existence.  Here.  then,  we 
have  a  rule  which  as  lately  as  1937  the  Supreme  Court  deemed  to 
be  well  established  and  based  upon  reasoning  and  authority  so 
familiar  that  discussion  of  it  was  unnecessary.  And  in  1939  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  there  existed  no  sound  reason  for  any 
such  rule.  In  1937  the  Court  said  "The  rxile  itself  is  not  denied." 
In  1939  the  Court  said  that  the  rule  Itself  does  not  exist.  Dobbtnn 
V.  Erxe  County,  in  the  ninety-seventh  year  of  its  age,  was  killed  in 
the  house  of  its  fathers.  Rogers  v.  Graves,  the  tender  Infant  of 
2  years,  was  strangled  In  the  very  room  In  which  It  had  been  born. 
Thus  came  the  shift  from  the  doctrine  that  a  State  cannot  con- 
stitutionally tax  the  emoluments  of  any  Federal  office  to  the 
doctrine  that  a  State  can  most  certainly  tax  the  emoluments  of 
all  Fcrierp.l  offices. 

What  of  the  companion  rule  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  constitutionally  tax  salaries  of  State  officers  and  employees? 
That  was  established  In  the  case  of  Collector  v.  Day.  wherein  was 
involved  the  attempted  imposition  of  a  Federal  income  tax  on  the 
salary  of  a  Judge  of  a  State  court.  It  lived  to  a  respectable  age. 
though  it  slightly  missed  three  score  years  and  ten.  Collector  v. 
Day  was  decided  In  1871.  In  1937  the  Supreme  Court  expressly 
reaffirmed  It.  holding,  in  Brush  v.  Commissioner.^  that  the  salary 
of  the  chief  engineer  of  New  York  City's  Bureau  of  Water  Supply 
was  immune  from  Federal  taxation  because  the  water  system  was 
conducted  In  the  exercise  of  the  city's  governmental  function  and 
the  city  was  a  subdivision  of  the  State.  That  was  in  March  of 
1937.  In  May  of  1938  the  Brush  case  was  overruled  by  Helvering 
v.   Gerhardt.'^ 

Gerhardt  was  an  employee  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  an 
instrumentality  cf  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  per- 
forming public  functions  for  them.  The  United  States  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals,  following  the  long-established  doctrine  applicable  to 
such  a  case,  ruled  that  the  compensation  received  by  the  authority's 
employees  was  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  The  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  applying  what  In  that  court  was  controlling  authority, 
affirmed  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  and  did  so  on  the  avithority. 
among  others,  of  the  recent  cases  of  Brush  v.  Commssioner  and 
Rogers  v.  Graves,  both  decided  in  1937.  In  1938  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  Board  and  the  court  of  appeals,  and  for  the 
first  time  held  that  the  Federal  Government  may  constitutionally 
tax  the  compensation  paid  by  States  to  their  officers  and  employees. 
In  the  came  cemetery  side  by  side  you  will  find  the  graves  of 
eight  Supreme  Court  cases  ^'  which  for  years  upheld  the  doctrine 
of  intergovernmental  tux  immtmlty  as  a  constitutional  incident  to 
our  system  of  dual  sovereignties.  I  had  almost  said  you  will  find 
their  remains,  but  naught  remains  of  any  of  them.  They  did  not 
expire  unnoticed.  They  were  killed  deliberately,  cne  by  one,  and 
the  name  of  each  was  called  at  the  execution. 

What  caused  this  overruling  of  a  century  of  precedents? 
The  Court's  answer  to  that  question  is  '"the  expanding  needs  of 
State   and  Nation."  •"* 

And  now  for  a  venture  into  prophecy.  What  further  may  be 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  nullifying.  In  substantial  respects,  of 
this  doctrine?  On  March  27  of  this  year,  Mr.  Justice  Butler  was 
cf  opinion  that — 

"•  •  •  safely  it  may  be  said  that  presently  marked  for 
destruction  is  the  doctrine  of  reciprocal  immunity  that  by  recent 
decision,  here  has  been  so  much  impaired."'"' 

The  import  of  this  becomes  clear  when  we  recall  that  the  Coxirt 
has  emphasized  the  "clear  distinction  between  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  a  State  to  tax"  instrumentalities  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  power  of  the  latter  "to  tax  State  instrumentalities." 
Factors  of  importance,  we  are  reminded,  are  present  in  cons.denng 
the  Immunity  of  Federal  instrumentalities  from  State  taxation 
"which  are  lacking  in  the  case  of  a  claimed  Immunity  of  State 
Instruments  from  Federal  taxation."  And  when  this  emphasis  Is 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  reasons  now  given  for  holding  that  the 
salaries  of  any  and  all  State  officials  are  subject  to  the  Federal 
Income  tax  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that,  unless  there  Is  another 
shift.  Interest  on  State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds.  Issued  to 
enable  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to  exercise  their  local 
governmental  functions,  are  Includible  within  income  taxable  by 
the  Federal  Government  unless  expressly  excepted  therefrom  by  the 
provisions  of  the  taxing  acts. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  said  that  the  theory  that  a  tax  on 
income  Is  legally  or  economically  a  tax  on  its  source  Is  no  longer 


*•  2  Peters,  449   (1829). 
*"299  U.  S.  401   (1937). 

»  283  U.  S.  570,  575,  et  scq.  _/,«« 

"Stone,  J.,  ccncxirring  opinion  In  Brush  v.  Commissioner  (300 
U   S    352    374    1937). 

■Grores  v.OKeefe  (83  Adv.  Op.  577.  1939). 
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»=300  U    S   352. 

"S04  U.  S.  40'5. 

=>  Dobbins  v.  Erie  County  (16  Pet.  435  (1842));  Collector  v.  Day 
(11  Wall  113  (1871));  Gillespie  v.  Oklahoma  (257  U.  S.  501 
(1927))-  Panhandle  Oil  Co.  v.  Knox  (277  U.  S.  218  (1928));  Indian 
Mctocycle  Co  v.  V.  S.  (283  U.  S.  570  (1931)  );  Bumct  v.  Cnror.ado 
Oil  &  Gas  Co.  (285  U.  S.  393  (1932));  Rogers  v.  Graves  (299  U  8. 
401  (1937))-  Brash  v.  Comm.  (300  U.  S.  352  (1937)).  In  a  nearby 
hospital  lies  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  (4  Wheat.  316  (1819)).  stiU 
siu-viving  but  badly  wounded.  

■^Helvering  v.  Mountain  Producers  Corporation  (303  U  B.  376), 
decided  March  7,  1938.  expressly  overruling  Gillespie  v.  Oklahoma 
(257  U.  S.  501)   and  Burnet  v.  Coronado  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  (285  U.  8. 

393 ) 

"Grares  v.  O'Keefe.  supra  (83  Adv.  Op.  577),  concluding  words 

of  dissenting  opinion. 
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tenable*  In  holdm?  that  the  salary  paid  by  a  State  to  Its  officers 
Is  taxable  under  the  Federal  income  tax  acts,  the  Court  said  that 
the  tax  laid  on  theii  salaries  and  paid  by  them  could  not  be  spid  to 
affect  or  burden  the  State:  when  the  tax  Is  laid,  said  the  Court,  it  is 
not  upon  the  States  money  but  upon  money  which  then  belongs  to 
the  individual.  Mantfe-tlv  all  of  this  Is  as  applicable  to  interest 
received  by  ou-ners  of  bonds  Issued  by  the  S'ate  as  it  is  to  salaries 
received  by  their  officials.  In  the  one  case  the  sovereign  pays  for  the 
services  of  men:  in  the  other,  for  the  services  of  money  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Gerhardt  case  said  that  salaries  of  State  officers 
.should  not  be  Immune  from  Income  taxes  even  though  such  taxation 
would  Incrt-ase  the  cost  oi  State  government.  This,  of  course,  has 
equal  appllcablhty  to  one  result  to  be  expected  to  follow  taxing 
interest  on  St&te  bonds.  It  has  lon<T  been  recognized  that  such  a  tax 
would  necessarily  burden  the  borrowing  power  of  the  State. 

In  adverting  to  the  distinction  between  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  tax  State  instrumentalities  and  of  the  States 
to  tax  Instrumentalities  of  the  National  Government,  the  Court  has 
pointed  out  that  the  States  and  the  people  of  the  Stale  are 
represented  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  so  that  "In  laying 
a  Federal  tax  on  State  insirumentalitiet;  the  people  of  the  Stales, 
acting  through  their  repre.sentatives*  in  Congress  "are  laying  a 
tax  on  their  own  institutions  and  consequenily  are  subject  to 
political  restraints  which  can  be  counted  on  to  prevent  abuse." 

That  Congress  may,  under  the  reasoning  of  these  recent  deci- 
sions, tax  State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds  presently  outstand- 
ing, as  well  as  those  hereafter  issued,  if  the  Congress  sees  fit  to 
do  so.  seems  now  indubitable,  barring  alv.ays  the  possibility  of 
still  further  shift««  The  constitutional  inhibifon  against  the 
enactment  of  laws  Impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts  expressly 
applies  only  to  the  Slates.  This  provision  aside,  no  one  familiar 
with  the  gold-clause  cases  will  seriously  contend  that,  if  they 
are  neither  overruled  nor  ignored.  Federal  legislation  impairing  or 
repudiating  contracts  will  be  held  invalid,  however  shocking. 

In  effect  the  Supreme  Court  has  said:  "Let  the  people  of  the 
Slatesr  look  to  those  they  send  to  represent  them  in  the  Congress." 
It  Is  patent  that  it  is  for  the  people  to  say  whether  the  Impair- 
ment of  the  borrowing  power  of  their  States,  their  counties,  and 
their  cities,  or  the  ircmendous  increase  In  the  cost  of  money 
needed  for  local  purpose.s.  is  of  less  importance  to  them  than  is 
( 1 )  the  satisfaction  of  subjecting  those  who  own  their  bonds  to 
taxes  on  the  Interest  paid  thereon,  or  (2)  the  assistance,  if  any. 
which  the  revenue  derived  from  such  taxes  may  give  to  "the 
expanding  needs  of  State  and  Nation  " 

Some,  including  Patrick  Henry,  who  in  the  State  conventions 
opposed  th?  adoption  of  the  Constitution  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  taxing  power  therein  conferred  would  be  construed 
to  be  as  extensive  as  the  Supreme  Court  now  says  it  Is,  were  met 
with  protests,  voiced  in  Virginia  by  Madison  and  in  New  York  by 
Hamilton,  that  It  was  unthinkable  that  the  Congress  In  exercis- 
ing the  tax  power  would  have,  as  Henry  phrased  it.  "an  unlimited. 
unbounded  command  over  the  soul  of  the"  States. 

If  anvone  now  thinks  that  Henry  was  merely  using  a  flourish 
of  rhetoric,  let  him  study  Gerhardt  v.  Hclveriiig.  It  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton or  Mr.  Madison  or  Mr.  Jay.  whose  pens  in  the  Federalist 
papers  and  whose  voices  in  conventions  contributed  so  much  to 
the  acceptance  by  the  States  of  the  offered  Constitution,  hfid 
said  to  the  State  conventions:  "If  you  adopt  this  Constitution 
the  time  will  come  when  the  general  government  to  be  organ- 
ized under  it  will  have  power  to  take  from  your  Governor  aa  a 
tax  one-half  of  what  you  pay  him  from  your  State  treasury  for 
his  services  as  your  chief  executive,  to  take  a  percentage  of  every 
dollar  you  pay  from  your  public  treasury  to  the  members  of  your 
legislature,  to  subject  to  a  Federal  tax  the  compensation  paid  by 
you  to  the  judjres  of  your  State  courts" — If  such  statements  had 
been  believed  by  the  advocates  of  the  Constitution  and  frankly 
made  to  the  State  conventions,  no  student  of  American  history 
can  doubt  that  the  Constitution  as  we  know  it  would  never 
have  been  adopted.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court  says  that  that  Con- 
stitution gave  precisely  that  power  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  that  that  Government's  taxing  power  Is  supreme; 
that  the  only  limit  upon  Its  application  to  the  sovereign  States 
and  their  instnunentallties  is  to  be  fotmd  In  the  will  ol  the 
Congress. 

m 

OX  far  greater  Immediate  effect  than  those  produced  by  the 
shifts  thus  far  discussed  are  the  present-day  results  of  the  un- 
precedented expansion  of  Federal  power  under  the  Interstate 
commerce  clause  In  this  field  the  Court  during  the  last  term 
repeatedly  disregarded  established  precedents,  though  In  some 
cases  its  overruling  of  Its  own  prior  decisions  followed  so  speedily 
upon  their  promulgation  as  to  Justify  the  view  that  they  had  not 
ftped  sufficiently  to  have  acquired  the  dignity  of  precedents. 
Plainly,  the  Court  has  ovcrruied  its  recent  decision  In  the 
N.  R.  A.."  A.  A  A..*  and  the  Guffey  Coal  Art  '■•  cases.  Before  the 
A.  A.  A.  decision  could  become  a  precedent  it  had  become  a 
relic. 

In  the  period  of  1  year  four  circuit  courts  of  appeals  and  six 
district  courts  handed  down  decisions  based  squarely  on  the 
authority  of  the  Schechter  and  Carter  cases,  only  to  be  reversed 


*=  Graves  v.  O'Keefe.  supra 

''Schechter  v.  United  States.  295  U.  S   495   (1935). 
-Butler  v.  United  States.  297  U    S.  1   (1936). 
"Carter  v.  Corter  Coal  Co..  298  U.  S.  238  (1936). 


for    having    done    what    these    Supreme    Court    decisions    bound 
them   to   do." 

An  examination  of  decisions  of  the  great  Court,  relating  to 
that  one  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  In  simple  language 
granted  to  the  Congress  the  power  "to  regulate  commerce 
•  •  •  among  the  several  States."  leads  to  the  reflection  that  it 
Is  Indeed  extraordinary  that  one  so  short  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution could  be  subjected  to  such  diverse  construction. 

Such  an  examination  would  disclose  that  in  1935  the  Court  held 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  regulate  wages  and  hours  of  labor  In 
a  local  business,  although  a  large  percentage  of  the  commodity  han- 
dled by  the  company  Involved  came  from  without  the  State  where 
its  business  was  conducted;'"  whereas  In  1939  the  same  Court  held 
that  Congress  did  have  power  to  regulate  labor  relations  where  the 
employer  was  a  local  manufacturer  who  neither  bought  the  raw 
materials  nor  sold  the  finished  products  In  States  other  than  that 
in  which  his  factory  was  located,  or  at  all." 

In  1936  the  Court  decided  In  the  Carter  Coal  case**  that  the 
Guffey  Coal  Act  was  unconstitutional  because  It  attempted  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  of  men  mining  coal, 
which,  held  the  Court,  concerned  production  and  not  commerce. 
In  that  case  the  coal  mined  was  sold  to  those  who  did  operate  In 
interstate  commerce.  In  1939  the  Court  held  that  utility  com- 
panies serving  consumers  In  a  local  area  within  a  single  State  were 
subject  to  the  Wagner  *^  Act  because  some  of  their  customers  were 
themselves  engaged  In  interstate  commerce,  and  therefore  labor 
trouble  In  the  entirely  Intrastate  business  of  such  utilities  might 
affect  Interstate  commerce  carried  on  by  others.  Here  again  Is 
revealed  a  far-reaching  shift  in  constitutional  doctrine. 

The  word  "commerce"  and  the  phrase  "among  the  several  States" 
were  long  recognized  as  limiting  the  powers  granted  by  the  clause 
containing  them.  That  view  seem.s  to  have  Joined  the  procession 
of  precedents  to  the  graveyard.  That  which  had  been  repeatedly 
held  not  to  be  commerce  has  now  been  declared  to  be  subject  to 
direct  control  under  an  authority  to  regulate  commerce.  Activities 
often  held  not  to  affect  Interstate  commerce  to  such  an  extent  sls 
to  bring  them  under  Federal  control  have  now  been  held,  even  in 
cases  of  palpable  insignificance,  to  so  directly  affect  and  Impede 
Interstate  commerce  as  to  be  within  the  Federal  power. 

The  lawyer  today  must  needs  rub  his  eyes  when  he  reads  that  the 
Nation's  highest  Judicial  tribunal  had  solemnly  declared  that  no 
distinction  is  clearer  "than  thPt  between  manufacturer  and  com- 
merce." "Manufacture,"  said  that  Court,  "is  transformation — the 
fashioning  of  raw  materials  into  a  change  of  form  for  use.  The 
functions  of  commerce  are  different.  The  buying  and  selling  and 
the  transportation  incidental  thereto  constitute  commerce;  and 
the  regulation  of  commerce  in  the  constitutional  sense  embraces  the 
regulation  at  least  of  such  transportation.  •  •  •  If  It  be  held 
that  the  term  Includes  the  regulation  of  all  such  manufactures  as 
are  intended  to  be  the  subject  of  commercial  transactions  in  the 
future,  it  Is  impossible  to  deny  that  It  would  also  include  all 
productive  industries  that  contemplate  the  same  thing.  The  result 
would  be  that  Congress  would  be  invested,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
States,  with  the  power  to  regulate,  not  only  manufactures,  but  also 
agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising,  domestic  fl.=heries.  mining — 
In  short,  every  branch  of  human  Industry."  *• 

K!dd  asralnst  Pearson.  In  which  that  langviage  was  used,  has  been 
cited  more  than  a  hundred  times  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
other  Federal  courts.  Keeping  that  language  In  mind,  let  us  look 
at  the  decision  In  the  Fainblatt  case,  handed  down  April  17,  1939.'' 
Falrblatt  was  engaged  in  Somerville,  N.  J.,  in  operating  what  is 
known  as  a  contract  shop  In  which  wearing  apparel  was  manu- 
factured. The  goods  to  be  manufactured  were  sent  by  their  owner 
In  New  York  to  Fainblatt  at  Somerville.  were  there  manufactured 
Into  clothing,  and  were  there,  In  thrlr  completed  state,  delivered  to 
their  owner's  representative,  who  sent  them  to  New  York.  The 
circuit  court  of  appeals  had  denied  the  application  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  that  situation  because,  as  it  held.  Fainblatt 
was  not  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  and  had  no  title  or  inter- 
est In  the  raw  materials  or  finished  products  which  moved  to  and 
from  his  workshop.  All  that  he  or  his  employees  did  was  con- 
fined to  a  small  local  factory.  But  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  holding  that  Fainblatt  was  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  brushed  aside  the  once-settled  dis- 
tinction and  declared  It  to  be  utterly  unimportant  that  neither 
employer  nor  employees  were  themselves  enj^aged  in  commerce, 
and  added  that  of  no  significance  was  the  Insignificant  volume  of 
business  Involved  unless.  Indeed,  it  descended  to  the  point  "to 
which  courts  would  apply  the  maxim  de  minimis." 

This  case  was  similar  to  the  Consolidated  Edison  **  case  In  that 
neither  the  employers  nor  the  employees  were  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  but  differed  from  that  case  in  that  In  the  Fainblatt  case 
the  employers  neither  bought  nor  sold  anything.  Also,  the  case 
Involved  only  a  small  local  manufacturing  establishment,  the 
products  of  which,  when  shipped  by  others  to  other  States,  con- 
stituted but  a  small  part  of  interstate  commerce.     The  Supreme 

«'•  See  301  U.  S.  76  for  the  10  C.  C.  A.  and  D.  C.  cases  referred  to. 
^  Schechter  v.  United  States.  295  U   S.  495. 
"iV.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Fainblatt.  83  Adv.  Op.  646. 
«  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.,  298  U.  S.  238. 
«  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  v.  N.  L.  R.  B.,  83  Adv.  Op.  131. 
-  Kidd  V.  Pcarsorj  (128  U,  8.  1  (1888)). 

*' yatiorujl  Labor  RelatiOTis  Board  V.  Fainblatt,  83  Adv.  Op.  646 
(Apr.   17.   1939  ) 
*»83  Adv.  Op.  131. 
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Court  had  hitherto  said  that  the  result  of  .stich  a  doctrine  "would  ' 
be  that  Congress  would  be  invested,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  States,  | 
With  the  power  to  regulate,  not  only  manufactures  but  also  agri- 
culture •  »  •  stock  raising,  mining — in  short,  every  branch  of 
human  Industry,"  for.  said  the  Court,  there  Is  not  "one  of  them 
that  does  not  contemplate,  more  or  less  clearly,  an  Interstate  or 
foreign  market."  Yet  now  the  Congress  is  Invested  with  precisely 
that  almost  unlimited  power,  and  Is  held  to  have  exercised  it  In 
existing  statutes. 

Aealn  and  again  the  Court  had  held  that  the  fact  that  the  activity 
was  one  which  did  contemplate  an  Interstate  or  foreign  market  did 
not  bring  it  within  the  Federal  regulatory  power."  It  now  announces 
the  exact  contrary.  Repeatedly  the  Court  had  said  that  if  there 
was  vested  in  Congress  under  the  commerce  rlause  such  a  power 
as  is  now  held  to  be  vested  In  Congress  under  that  clause,  "it 
would  follow  as  an  inevitable  result  that  the  duty  would  devolve 
on  Congress  to  regulate  all  those  delicate,  multiform,  and  vital 
Interests — Interests  which  in  their  nature  are  and  must  be  local  in 
all  the  details  of  their  management."  =->  Duch  power  In  the  Federal 
Government  the  Court  had  held  was  unthinkable.  Such  power  in 
the  Federal  Government  the  Court  now  holds  is  undeniable. 

The  now  expanded  power  Is  not  limited  to  any  one  line  of  Indus- 
try. For  a  long  time  it  was  settled  that  production  on  the  farm 
no  more  constituted  commerce  than  did  manufacture  in  the  factory. 
And  as  late  as  1936  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  original  A.  A.  A. 
unconstitutional,  because  the  Federal  Government  was  without 
power  to  control  farm  production.  The  statutory  plan  there  sought 
to  be  enforced  was  found  repugnant  to  the  tenth  amendment.  The 
scheme  to  control  farm  production  in  that  act  was  devised  and  put 
in  eflect  under  guise  of  exertion  of  the  power  to  tax.  The  Court 
held  that  tax  to  be  but  the  means  to  an  unconstitutional  end. 
Congress  In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  reenacted  por- 
tions of  the  invalidated  act  and  adopted  the  simple  expedient  rf 
saying  that  the  thing  to  be  controlled  was  marketing,  although  the 
undisguised  intent  was  patently  to  control  production,  and  the 
effect 'of  the  act  is  to  do  exactly  that.  In  other  words,  once  again 
the  pretext  of  the  exertion  of  powers  wliich  are  constitutionally 
granted  was  resorted  to  as  the  m.eans  to  an  unconstitutional  end. 

In  Mulford  v.  Smith  (83  Adv.  Op  628),  decided  April  17,  1S39. 
the  Supreme  Court  sustained  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco  under 
the  A  A  A.  of  1938,  which  in  view  of  the  1936  decision  invalidating 
the  original  A.  A.  A.  must  be  considered  as  another  Important 
Ehift  in  constitutional  doctrine.  This  last  decision  established 
a  new  principle  of  constitutional  law  in  that  it  sanctioned  Fed- 
eral control  of  production  by  means  of  marketing  regulations — 
which  regulations,  the  Court  held,  may  extend  to  prohibition. 
The  portion  of  the  statute  involved  in  the  Mulford  case  provided 
marketing  quctas  for  flue-cured  tobacco.  The  majority  of  the 
Court,  str'-ssing  this  fact,  said  that  the  statute  does  not  "purport' 
to  control  production.  The  persons  affected,  who  brought  the  suit. 
were  producers  of  flue-cured  tobacco:  in  providing  m.irketlng 
quotas  under  the  act.  "The  quota  is  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
farms  on  which  tobacco  is  grown."  By  the  act  "it  is  directed 
that  the  quota  is  to  be  first  apportioned  among  the  States  based 
on  the  total  quantltv  of  tobacco  produced  in  each  State"  during 
a  prescribed  period:  the  figures  to  be  used  are  exclu.sively  those  of 
"production"  related  to  acreage.  "The  act  provides  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  Slate  allotment  amongst  the  farms  which  pro- 
duced tobacco."  Certain  adjustments  in  quotas  are  provided  for. 
but  "A  limit  Is  fixed  below  which  the  adjustment  may  not  reduce 
the  production  of  a  given  farm.  Allotment  to  new  tobacco  farms 
Is  to  be  made  on  a  slightly  different  basis."  The  act  "provides 
that  If  tobacco  In  excess  of  the  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  the 
tobacco  is  produced  is  marketed  through  a  warehouseman,"  then 
heavy  penalties  shaU  be  Incurred  which  ultimately  must  be  paid 
by  the  "producer."  ^     ^     ^     _■ 

I  have  here  quoted  from  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  Courts 
opln'on  In  the  Mulford  case,  and  wherever  I  have  used  the  word 
"production"  or  "producer"  or  "farm"  that  word  is  a  quotation 
and  not  any  attempt  of  mine  to  supply  terms.  And  the  Supreme 
Court  m  terms  held,  in  upholding  such  an  act  as  a  valid  Federal 
rculatlcn  of  interstate  commerce,  that  it  did  "not  purport  to 
contiol  production."  It  was  by  this  legislative  Juggling  of  words, 
the  substitution  of  "marketing"  for  "producing."  without  the 
BMghtest  change  in  substance,  that  brought  about  a  decision  of 
the  high  Court  which  places  production  on  the  farms  of  America 
under  the  control,  not  only  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  of  an 
officer  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government,  with  ruin- 
ous penalties  laid  upon  the  farmer  who  dares  Ignore  Washington's 

Certainly  no  one  who  considers  the  doctrine  of  the  Fainblatt  and 
like  cases  in  the  industrial  field,  and  the  Mulford  and  like  cases  in 
the  aericultural  field,  can  question  the  assertion  that  new  signifi- 
cance has  been  given  to  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
as  a  source  of  the  police  power  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
those  decisions  we  find  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  has  now  been  extended  to 
rtgulatlon  of  production;  that  for  the  principle  that  the  effect  of 
local  activities  on  Interstate  commerce,  to  Justify  Federal  regulation, 
must  be  direct  and  substantial,  has  been  substituted  the  rule  that 
anyone  engaged  in  an  Intrastate  activity,  even  if  it  be  not  com- 
merce is  subject  to  Federal  regulation  if  those  activities  might  have 
any  possible  effect  on  Interstate  commerce,  however  Indirect,  how- 


ever  remote,   however   unsubstantial,   provided    only   the   rule   de 
minimis  is  not  applicable. 

I  am  not  here  greatly  concerned  with  the  Impairment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  State  rights,  the  intrusion  Into  their  sovereignty,  or  the 
exclusion  from  their  spheres  of  the  control  of  the  mulilform  activi- 
ties, "which  In  their  nature  are  and  must  be  local  in  all  the  details 
of   their  successful   management."     To  one   side  may   be  laid   the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  business   (and  within  that  term  I 
include  manufacturing,  agriculture,  mining,  and  all  productive  in- 
dustry)  would,  if  left  to  the  hitherto-recognized  broad  regulatory 
powers  of  the  State  governments,  be  hampered  by  the  numeroxis 
newly  devised  shackles  upon  liberty.     What  I  stress  here  Is  the  tre- 
mendous enlargement  of  Federal  power  by  the  mere  shifting  by  the 
Judiciary   away   from   long-established   constitutional   doctrines   to 
newly  announced  constitutional  concepts.     I  emphasize  this  irre- 
spective  of    the    corresponding    curtailment    of    the    independence 
reserved  to  the  States  and  the  serious  impairment  of  their  respec- 
tive control  over  local  affairs.     The  outstanding  point  is  that  by 
recent  Judicial  construction  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce has  brovjght  within  the  ambit  of  Federal  control  most,  if  not 
all,   activities  of   the   Nation.     Under   that   once   limited   grant  of 
power,  as  now  newly  Interpreted,  Congress  may,  to  such  extent  as 
It  deems  proper,  regulate  wages,  hours,  output,  prices;  the  quantity 
of  innumerable  products;  the  wages  that  may  be  received  for,  and 
the  hours  that  may  be  worked  in,  producing  them:  the  prices  which 
may  be  charged  by  their  owners  for  them;  provided  and  only  pro- 
vided that  any  part  of  them  is  intended  to  pass  beyond  State  lines 
or  that  any  part  of  them,  or  the  materials  used  in  producing  them, 
once  crossed  State  lines.     Producers  of  potatoes  In  Maine,  peanuts 
In  Virginia,  cotton   in   South   Carolina,   cane   sugar   in   Louisiana, 
wheat  In  Kansas,  com  in  Iowa,  tobacco  in  North  Carolina  and  Con- 
necticut, peaches  in  Georgia,  oranges  in  California,  and  thousands 
of  small  local  enterprises  everywhere  becom.e  subject  to  national 
direction,   regulation,   control   prohibition.    The   principle   can   be 
applied  to  petroleum  produced  in  California,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas:  to  metals  mined  in  Colorado  and  Montana.    The  price 
of  privately  owned  milk  produced  in  one  county  from  a  cow  born 
and  raised  therein  that  had  never  strayed  from  her  native  heath, 
drunk  by  a  local  resident,  can  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States  merely  because  other  milk  produced  and 
sold  in  the  county  is  sent  to  other  States. 

It  is  to  this  expansion  of  the  power  of  a  general  government  over 
practically  every  branch  of  human  industry  that  I  direct  attention, 
in  the  hope  that  my  feeble  voice  may  contribute  to  its  recognition 
by  the  people  whose  liberties  are  involved  In  the  exercise  of  such 
power. 

IV 

Those  who  think  lightly  of  sh'fts  In  constitutional  doctrines  must 
think  lightly  also  of  the  importance  of  knowing  what  the  law  Is. 
Is  It  to  be  a  movable  thing,  changing  and  changeable  after  each 
reconstruction  in  the  membership  of  courts?  Is  it  to  vary  with  the 
shifting  currents  of  the  political  will?  Or  is  it  to  be  something 
certain,  steadfast,  and  enduring  upon  which  reliance  can  safely  be 

placed?  .  ,„,^ 

In  the  last  two  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  there  were  135  cases 
affl'-med,  180  reversed,  and  199  dissents  announced.  These  figures 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  reconstructed  Court  has  under- 
taken to  disavow  and  discard  old  doctrines  and  to  declare  new 
principles -and  new  concepts. 

The  New  York  courts  were  reversed  in  the  Rogers  case,  and  then 
were  "reversed  in  OKeefcs  case  lor  having  followed  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Rogers  case,  as  they  were  bound  to  do. 
Circuit  courts  of  appeals  and  district  Judges  were  reversed  because 
they  had  not  contemplated  unannounced  but  Impending  shifts  in 
constitutional  doctrines;  they  had  thought  that  principles  which 
the  Supreme  Court  had  said  had  been  settled  by  its  repeated  de- 
cisions were  really  settled;  they  had  followed  decisions  which  at 
any  time  in  the  preceding  century  and  a  half  they  would  have  been 
required  to  treat  as  binding  upon  them. 

The  plain  result  of  all  this  is  that  no  lawyer  can  safely  advise 
his  client  what  the  law  is;  no  businessman,  no  farmer,  can  know 
v.hclhcr  or  not  he  Is  breaking  the  law,  for  if  he  follows  established 
principles  he  is  likely  to  be  doing  exactly  that.  What  was  a  con- 
stitutional principle  yesterday  may  be  a  discarded  doctrine  tomor- 
row, and  this,  all  this,  In  what  has  so  often  been  proudly  proclaimed 
to  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  "Shifts  In  constitu- 
tional doctrines"  is  but  a  phrase  which  describes  the  abolition  of 
stare  decisis  the  replacing  of  stability  by  instability,  the  substitu- 
tion of  uncertainty  for  certainty,  and  of  plenary  pov.-er  for  limita- 
tions upon  power;  the  transfer  from  States  and  local  comraunltiea 
to  a  centralized  government  at  Washington  of  "most,  If  not  all, 
activities  of  the  Nation.'  If  these  be  con£ummatlons  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  then  we  have  the  fulfillment  of  the  wish. 

V 

It  mav  be  said  that  these  things  are  consistent  with  the  will  of 
the  people,  the  will  of  the  people  as  it  would  be  registered  now 
If  put  to  a  vote.  I  do  not  doubt  that  majority  approval  would 
be  given  to  any  rule  subjecting  State  and  Federal  Government 
employees  to  the  same  obligation  of  a  nondiscriminatory  general 
Income  tax  to  which  every  other  receiver  of  income  is  subjected. 
But  is  not  that  but  a  way  of  saying  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  construed  to  mean  whatever  a  majority  would  want  it  to 
mean  at  different  times  with  every  change  of  political  views?     U 


•■  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co..  et  al..  supra,  et  passim. 
^  Kidd  V.  Pearson,  supra. 


'  McReynolds,  J.,  dissent,  N.  L.  B.  B.  v.  Fainblatt  (83  Adv.  Op.  646), 
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tbe  Constitution  Is  to  be  construed  to  mean  whnt  the  majority  a- 
anv  Piv.n  p. :  >d  In  hlstorv  w!sh  the  Conatltutlon  to  mean,  why 
a  written  a^nstltutlon  and  deliberate  processes  of  amendment? 
Wbv  the  dcclaraticn  of  fundamental  limitations  upon  the  power 
of  Kovemment  and  the  a.<«ertion  of  the  reservation  of  unallf-nated 
liberties?  To  guarantee  against  usurpations  of  governmental 
power  and  protect  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  temporary  majrr- 
itles  is  the  reason  for  setting  up  a  written  Constitution,  equally 
vlt.-'l  In  the  hmltatlons  It  Imposes  as  In  the  power  it  grants. 

The  new  concept  seems  to  be  that  It  would  be  useless  labor 
to  seek  to  am'-id  the  Conrtitutlon  in  the  method  provided  In  the 
Constitution  Whv  amend  when  by  adopting  new  interpretations 
♦be  sarae  end  can"  be  accomplished?  Such  In  this  day  seems  to 
be  the  theory  and  the  practice. 

VI 

For  more  than  five  generations  the  people  of  America  have 
looked  with  unshaken  and  unshakable  confidence  upcn  American 
courts  as  temples  of  Justice.  Happily  It  may  be  said  that  noth- 
ing has  occurred  to  diminish  that  confidence  In  litigation  between 
citizen  and  citizen,  or  In  thoae  cases  which  involve  individual 
liberty  Intended  to  be  orotected  by  the  specific  and  sacred  guar- 
anties of  the  Bill  of  Rights  The  administration  of  Jiustice  accord- 
ing to  law  in  controversies  between  man  and  man  goes  forward 
as  steadily  todav  as  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  courts.  Our 
Ptderal  and  State  Judiciary  still  vigilantly  uphold  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  wor.>-hlp; "  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly,  the 
right  to  have  one's  home  treated  as  his  castle;  the  right  to  be  free 
from  unreasonable  searche-s  and  selzure.s;  the  right  to  trial  by 
Jury  when  life,  liberty  or  property  is  involved,  to  be  represented 
by  counsel,  to  have  personal  liberty  gfuarded  in  those  vital  respects 
that  are  so  dear  to  a  society  of  free-t)orn  men.  This  Indeed  Is 
reassuring. 

But  may  there  not  arise  fear  that  with  a  steadily  growing  dls- 
poi>ltlon  to  adapt  the  law  to  changing  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions, these  barriers  erected  by  wisdom  gathered  from  experience 
may  next  be  weakened  or  destroyed?  Can  a  government  which 
may  arbitrarily  control  the  individual's  economic  freedom  be  re- 
lied on  permanently  to  keep  safe  his  civil  and  political  hbertles? 

VTl 

Tlie  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  of  this  may.  I  thin!:,  be    i 
stated  slmplv:  It  is  that  reliance  against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  must  be  placed  by  the  people  henceforth  In  the  legislative 
rather  than  in  the  Judicial  department  of  the  National  Govern-    j 
ment. 

The  framers  of  the  Con.stitution  and  the  people  who  adopted 
it  contemplated  that  flie  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  be  powerful,  and  anticipated  that  it 
would  be  wise.  Even  so.  they  carefully  guarded  and  plainly 
limited  Its  powers.  The  guards  have  been  let  down,  many  of 
the  limits  have  been  obliterated.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
ahoxild  know  this.  and.  so  knowing,  give  Increasing  attention  to 
the  ability  and  stability,  the  courage  and  the  Independence  of 
the  men  and  worn;  n  s^-nt  to  the  Halls  of  our  National  Legislature. 
There  rest  now  America's  hopes.  Freed  is  the  Congress,  by  tbe 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court,  from  all  but  a  very  few  constitu- 
tional fetters  on  its  exercise  of  power.  Legislative  independence 
and  legislative  wisdom  are  America's  almost  sole  reliance  for  the 
continuance  of  that  security  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  which 
Qje  Constitution  was  framed  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  created. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  August  5  (leffislative  day  of  Wednesday,  August  2), 

1939 


LEGISLATION    OP    THE    SESSION    AND    DATA    ON    THE    ECO- 
NOMIC   SITUATION 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congression.\l  Record  a  digest  in  part 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Agrtccxtctre 
acreage  allotments 
(Approved  April  10,  1939.    Public  Law  No.  30,  76th  Cong.) 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  farmer,  in  order  to  receive  full 
benefits   under   the   Agricultural    Adjustment    Act,   was,    in   effect, 
required  to  plant  at  least  00  percent  of  the  acreage  allotment  allo- 
cated to  htm  under  this  program.     To  reduce  the  planted  acreago 
below  80  percent  Involved  a  reduction  in  benefits. 

By  this  act  the  above-mentioned  conditions  are  elhnlnated. 

COMMODTTT   CREOrT   CORPORATION 

(Approved  March  4.  19^9.  Public  Law  No.  3,  76th  Cong.) 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  primarily  a  lending  institu- 
tion established  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  carrying  and 
orderly  marlceting  of  agricultural  products.  The  Corporation  waa 
created  by  order  of  the  President.  October  16,  1933.  and  has  con- 
tinued to  function  by  authority  of  various  acts  of  Congress. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  continue  Us  func- 
tions and  duties  until  January  15.  1941.  The  limit  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Cfrporaticn  may  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
Is  Increased  from  »500.000.000  to  $900,000,000. 

COTTON  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

(Approved  June  22.  1939.  Public  Law  No.  149.  76th  Cong.) 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  provided 
for  certain  minimum  allotments  of  cotton  to  the  counties  and 
Stati-s.  based  upon  past  production.  In  addition  the  &*cretary  of 
Agriculture  was  given  certain  discretionary  powere  whereby  ha 
might  correct  any  inequities  which  might  develop  following  the 
acreage  allotments  or  which  might  arise  out  of  the  formula  used  to 
establish  such  allotments.  Also,  minimum  allotment  guaranties  for 
individual  farms  were  provided  In  the  1938  law. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  the  1938  law  would  have  expired  at 
the  end  of  this  year  except  for  this  act,  which  contmues  them  In 
force  and  effect  for  an  indefinite  period. 

COTTON    ACREAGE  REAPPORTIONMENT 

(Approved  March  13.  1939      Ptiblic  Law  No.  6,  76th  Crng.) 
In  May  1938  the  Congress  amended  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act   of    1938   so   as   to   p-rmlt   reallocation   during    1938   of   cotton 
acreage    allotments   which    in   seme   casts  were    in   excess   of   the 
acreage  Intended  to  be  planted  by  certain  farmers. 

This  provision,  by  this  act.  Is  extended  to  "any  crop  year."  By 
this  means  a  State  is  permitted  the  ftiU  use  of  Its  total  acreage 
apportionment,  whereas  there  would  otherwise  bo  a  certain  amount 
of  "frozen"  acreage  resulting  from  the  failure  of  certain  farms  to 
utilize  the  total  acreage  allotment  for  such  farms. 

COTTON    POOL   CEnTmCATES 

(Approved  April  5,  1939.  Public  Law  No.  27,  76th  Cong.) 
In  order  to  permit  cotton  producers  and  others  who  are  the 
rightful  owners  cf  cotton-pool-particlpation  trust  certificates  to 
tender  them  to  the  manager  of  the  cotton  pool  and  receive  pay- 
ment for  them,  this  act  extends  the  time  limit  during  which  such 
certificates  may  be  accepted  until  September  30,  1939.  The  act  also 
extends  the  time  during  which  the  appropriation  contained  In 
the  Department  cf  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1939.  and 
amounting  to  $1,800,000,  is  to  remain  available. 

CROP    INSURANCE 

(Approved  March  25,  1939.  Public  Law  No.  9.  76th  Cong.) 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  make  advances  to 
farmers  so  as  to  a.ssist  them  to  insure  their  crops  with  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Such  advances  for  insurance  pre- 
miums shall  be  made  direct  to  the  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the 
producer,  but  only  those  producers  who  are  cooperating  under  th« 
Soil  Conser\atlon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  shall  be  eligible 
for  such  advances. 

EDUCATIONAL    EXTENSION    WORK 

(Approved  April  24,  1939.  Public  Law  No.  41,  76th  Cong.) 
In  addition  to  any  sums  heretofore  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose, there  is  hereby  made  available  the  sum  of  $300,000  per  annum 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  cooperative  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  the  necessary  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  Information  In  connection  with  this  ac- 
tivity. This  appropriation  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  various  States 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

ELECTSIC   HOME   AND   EARM   AUTHORrTT 

(Approved  March  4.  1939.  Public  Law  No.  2.  76th  Cong.) 
The  existence  of  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority  is  con- 
tinued to  the  close  of  business  June  30.  1941.  This  organization 
promotes  the  use  of  electricity  on  farms  and  in  homes,  and  aids 
the  fiiiancing  of  the  use  and  distribution  of  labor-saving  electric 
appliances. 

(Amends:  50  Stat.  5,  49  Stat.  1186.  47  Stat.  9.  50  Stat.  19.) 

GRAZING 

(Approved  July  14,  1939.     Public  Law  No,  173,  76th  Cong.) 
Provision  Is  rmide  for  the  appointment  of  a  local  advisory  board 
in  each  grazing  district,  one  member  of  which   Is  to  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  remainder  to  be  appointed 
from  a  list  to  be  determined  by  local  elections. 
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These  boards  are  to  offer  advice  and  make  recommendations 
with  regard  to  issuance  of  grazing  permits,  rules  and  regulations 
for  administering  the  Grazing  Act.  establishment  of  grazing  dis- 
tricts and  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  other  related  matters. 

(Amends  U.  S.  C.  title  43.  sees.  315-315n.) 

The  act  of  June  28.  1934.  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  make  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  It  also  provided  for  cooperation  with  local 
associations  and  for  local  hearings,  but  It  did  not  provide  for  local 
advisory  boards  In  each  district. 

INSECT    PESTS 

(Approved  June  13,  1939.  Public  Resolution  No.  22,  76th  Cong.) 
This  legislation  appropriates  the  sum  of  $1,750,000  as  an  addi- 
tional fund  to  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1939  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  Incipient  or  emergency  outbreaks  of  Insect 
pests  or  plant  diseases,  including  grasshoppers,  mormon  crickets, 
and  chinch  bugs.  This  fund  Is  to  remain  available  vmtll  Decem- 
ber 31,   1939. 

MARKETING     AGREEMENTS      (APPLES) 

(Approved  May  31,  1939.  Public,  No.  98,  76th  Cong.) 
The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  is  amended 
BO  as  to  include  within  its  provisions  apples  grown  In  the  States 
of  Wa.'^hlngton.  Oregon,  and  Idaho.  If  the  requisite  number  of 
apple  producers  In  the  area  agree  to  do  so  they  may  enter  Into 
marketing  agreements  intended  to  bring  about  more  orderly  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  their  product.  Such  agreements  are 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  of  law  as  are  other  such  agreements 
urder  the  1937  act. 

(Amends  U.  S.  C,  title  7,  sec.  674.) 

MARKETING    AGREEMENTS     (HOPS* 

(Approved  May  20.  1939.  Public  Law  No.  91,  76th  Cong.) 
The  act  extends  for  a  period  of  2  years  (until  September  1, 
194?),  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
applicable  to  hops.  Originally  designed  to  be  in  effect  for  the 
years  1938  and  1939,  the  legislation  proved  so  beneficial  that  Its 
extension  was  requested  by  the  producers  and  users  of  hops. 
(Amends  52  Stat.  215.) 

Aviation 

CIVIL  aircraft  pilots 

(Approved  June  27,  1939.    Public  Law  No.  153,  76th  Cong.) 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  is  authorized  to  inaugtirate  a 

program    for    the    development    of    a    civilian    reserve    of    aircraft 

pilots    by    such    training,    study    and    research    as   the    Authority 

deems  necessary.     No  person  may  be  denied  the  benefit  of  such 

program  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  and   at  least  5  percent 

of  selected  students  shall  be  from  applicants  other  than  college 

students. 

The  sum  of  $5,675,000  is  authorized  for  this  purpose  for  the 
fiscal  years  1939  and  1940;  and  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  is 
authorized  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  estimated  that  training  can  be  provided  under  this  legis- 
lation for  as  many  as  15,000  civilian  pilots  during  the  next  year. 
(While  the  Authority  Is  authorized  to  carry  out  this  program 
with  Its  own  facilities.  It  Is  contemplated  that  the  entire  program 
will  be  carried  out  through  the  facilities  of  colleges,  aviation 
schools,  and  Individual  instructors.) 

national    aviation    DAT 

(Approved  May  11,  1939.  Public  Resolution  No.  14,  76th  Cong.) 
In  order  to  further  and  stimulate  interest  In  aviation  in  the 
United  States,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  designate  August  19 
of  each  year  as  National  Aviation  Day.  A  proclamation  will  call 
for  the  di-splay  of  the  fiag  on  all  public  buildings  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  be  invited  to  celebrate  the  day  with  ap- 
propriate exercises. 

Federal-Aid  Highway  System 

TOLL    bridges 

(Approved  July  19.  1939.  Public  Law  No.  195,  76th  Cong.) 
Provision  is  made  for  reimbursing  States  from  Federal  funds  In 
canes  where  such  States  have  constructed  or  acquired,  prior  to 
July  1,  1941.  toll  bridges  on  the  approved  Federal-aid-highway 
system  and  have  freed  such  bridges  from  toll -charges.  Such 
Federal  aid  is  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  fair  value  or  of  the 
cost  of  construction  whichever  is  lowest.  Such  bridges  must  have 
been  constructed  in  accordance  with  Federal  standards  of  con- 
struction. 

Federal  funds  paid  out  under  this  act  and  paid  from  regular 
Federal-aid  road  funds  shall  be  used  for  matching  Federal  allo- 
cations for  use  on  the  regular  highway  system.  Federal  funds 
paid  out  from  the  secondary  Federal-aid  road  funds  shall  be  used 
for  matching  Federal  allocations  available  for  secondary  or  feeder 
roads. 


Government  Reorganizatton 

reorganization    of    EXECUTIVE    AGENCIES 

(Approved  April  3,  1939.     Public  Law  No.  19,  76th  Cong.) 
The  President  is  directed  to  Investigate  the  organization  of  the 
Government    agencies   so   as   to   determine    what   Is   necessary    to 


reduce  expenditures.  Increase  efficiency,  group,  coordinate,  and 
consolidate  agencies  according  to  major  purposes,  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  agencies,  and  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  duphcatlon  or 
effort. 

Whenever  the  President,  after  Investigation,  finds  that  to  carry 
out  the  aforementioned  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  transfer,  con- 
solidate or  abolish  an  agency  or  its  functions,  he  is  to  prepare  a 
reorganization  plan  and  submit  it  to  the  Congress.  Each  plan 
must  designate,  where  necessary,  the  name  of  the  agency  Involved. 
It  must  make  provision  for  the  disposition  of  the  records,  property, 
and  personnel  affected  by  the  plan,  and  for  the  disposition  of 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations.  Such  balances  may  be 
transferred  with  the  agency  or  function  but  may  not  be  used  for 
purposes  other  than  those  for  which  originally  appropriated.  Pro- 
vision must  also  be  made  for  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  abol- 
ished agency. 

Reorganization  plans  will  go  Into  effect  60  calendar  days  after 
submission  to  Congress  unless  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion disapproves  the  proposal.  In  the  event  of  final  adjournment 
of  Congress  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  60-day  period,  a  new  60- 
day  period  shall  begin  on  the  opening  day  of  the  next  succeeding 
regular  or  special  session. 

No  reorganization  plan  shall  have  the  effect  of  continuing  an 
agency  or  its  functions  beyond  the  time  when  such  agency  or 
functions  would  have  been  terminated  had  the  plan  not  been 
made;  nor  shall  any  agency  be  authorized  to  exercise  any  function 
not  vested  in  it  by  law. 

No  reorganization  plan  shall  abolish  or  transfer  an  executive  de- 
partment or  all  the  functions  thereof;  nor  shall  the  plan  establish 
any  new  executive  department.  The  following  agencies  are  ex- 
empted from  any  reorganization  plan  authorized  by  this  act:  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Coast  Guard,  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Mississippi  River  Commission.  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Federal  Power  Commission,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. General  Accounting  Office,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals.  United  State  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission,  United  States  Maritime  Commission.  United 
States  Tariff  Commission.  Veterans'  Administration.  National 
Mediation  Board.  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Provision  is  made  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  special  handling  of  such  reorganiza- 
tion plans  so  that  action  upon  them  will  be  expedited. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  not  more 
than  six  administrative  assistants  with  salaries  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  per  annum.  These  positions  are  created  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  President  in  carrying  out  the  vast  amount  of 
administrative  detail  work  incident  to  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

As  a  final  paragraph  you  might  add: 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  Congress  that  by  reason  of  continued  na- 
tional deficits  beginning  in  1931  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially Government  expenditures  and  that  such  reduction  may 
be  accomplished  by  proceeding  immediately  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act." 

Housing 

insurance  of  home  mortgages 

(Approved  June  3.  1939.     Public  Law  No.  Ill,  76th  Cong.) 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  continue  to  Insure  qualified 
financial  institutions  against  loss  which  they  may  sustain  as  a 
result  of  loans  and  advances  of  credit  made  by  them  between 
July  1,  1939,  and  July  1,  1941.  Such  loans  may  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  alteration,  repairs,  and  Improvements 
on  existing  structures  of  all  kinds  and  the  building  of  new  struc- 
tures for  residential  or  agricultural  purposes. 

Repair  loans  are  limited  to  $2,500  whereas  the  previous  limita- 
tion was  $10,000.  The  limit  of  $2,500  on  new  construction  under 
this  section  of  the  act  is  maintained.  An  additional  premium 
charge  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  original  amount  bor- 
rowed is  authorized  by  the  act.  Such  loans  are  limited  to  3 
years  and  32  days  except  where  new  construction  is  Involved; 
and  the  terms  of  the  obligation  must  be  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Title  II  of  the  1938  act  limited  the  maximum  amount  of  In- 
'  surance  to  be  underwrrltten  by  the  Government  to  $2,000,000,000 
except  that  the  President  might  authorize  an  Increase  of  $1,000.- 
000  000  additional.  This  act  places  the  maximum  at  $3,000,000,000 
and  authorizes  the  President  to  increase  It  to  $4,000,000,000  if  he 
deems  it  necessary.  No  mortgages  may  be  Insured  after  July  1, 
1941  unless  the  property  was  previously  insured  or  previously 
approved  for  insurance.  No  refinancing  mortgage  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  holder  of  the  existing  mortgage  has  refused  to 
make  a  loan. 

Provision  Is  made  in  foreclosure  cases  for  the  inclusion  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  mortgagee  in  connection  with  foreclosure 
proceedings,  but  in  no  case  may  It  exceed  $75.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  Inclusion  of  payments  made  by  the  mortgagee  for 
taxes,  assessments,  and  other  prior  liens. 

The  section  of  law  providing  for  Insurance  of  mortgages  on 
multifamily  dwellings  costing  not  less  than  $16,000  and  not  more 
than  $200,000  is  repealed.  The  conditions  governing  Insurance  on 
rental -housing  projects  are  restated  and  clarified  so  as  to  prevent 
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Inflation  of  land  values  and  to  reqxilre  maintenance  of  a  safe 
equity  by  the  owning  corporation. 

A  new  section  requires  the  payment  by  builders  ol  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  before  a  mortgage  on  such  property  Is 
eligible  for  Insurance. 

(Amends  U    S.  C  ,  title  12.  sees.  1702-1732;  48  Stat.  1246.) 

MoNETART  AuTHoarrr 

CXnUtXNCY    STABILIZATION 

(Approved  July  6,  1939  Public  Law  No.  165,  76th  Cong  ) 
Presidential  powers  over  the  dollar  are  continued  until  June  30, 
1941.  These  powers  Involve  the  right  to  alter  the  gold  content 
of  the  dollar  and  the  right  to  continue  In  operation  the  stabilization 
fund  so  as  to  protect  our  currency  In  foreign-exchange  markets. 
This  authority  makes  It  possible  for  the  Government  to  meet 
Instantly  any  efforts  by  foreign  governments  to  secure  trade  ad- 
vantages by  currency  manipulation. 

The  law  further  provides  that  each  United  States  coinage  mint 
shall  accept  domestic  silver,  mined  subsequent  to  July  1,  1939. 
»nd  coin  such  silver  into  standard  silver  dollars.  Forty-flve  percent 
of  ^ch  silver  shall  be  retained  by  the  mint  as  seigniorage  for 
services  performed  In  coining  and  delivering  silver  dollars.  The 
effect  of  the  law  Is  to  establish  a  statutory-  price  for  domestic  silver: 
and  It  Is  expected  that  mining  activity  will  be  materially  increased 
as  a  result  of  this  provision. 
(Amends  48  Stat.  337.) 

Monopoly 

investigation  of  economic  concentration 

(Approved  April  26.   1939.     Public  Resolution  No.  12.  76th  Cong.) 

The  act  of  June  16,  1938,  created  a  temporary  committee  which 
was  directed  to  study  the  concentration  of  economic  power  and  the 
financial  control  over  production  and  distribution  with  a  view  to 
determining  ( 1 )  the  causes  of  such  concentration  and  control  and 
their  effect  upon  competition;  (2)  the  effect  of  the  existing  price 
system  and  price  policies  of  Industry  upon  the  genera]  level  of 
trade,  upon  employment,  upon  long-term  profits,  and  upon  con- 
8i:niptlon:  and  (3)  the  effect  of  exist. ng  tax.  patent,  and  other 
Government  policies  upon  competition,  price  levels,  unemplo3mient, 
profits,  and  consumption. 

The  present  Congress  increased  the  funds  of  the  committee  from 
♦500.000  to  $1,100,000  in  order  that  It  might  continue  Its  activities. 

(Amends  52  Stat.  705,   1118.) 

National  Dctinss 

ARMY     expansion 

(Approved  April  3.   1939.     Public  Law  No.   18.  76th  Cong.) 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  equip  and  maintain  the 
Air  Corps  with  6.000  airplanes,  whereas  the  previous  maximum 
sUfngth  was  limited  to  2.320  airplanes.  Necessary  planes  and 
balloons  for  training  purposes  are  also  provided  for,  as  well  as 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 
An  approprlaticn  of  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000  Is  authorized  for 
this  purpose. 

When  facilities  of  the  Army  for  Instruction  and  training  In 
aviation  are  Insufllclent.  the  Secretary  of  War  may  detail  per- 
sonnel of  the  Regular  Army  as  students  to  any  technical  or  pro- 
fessional Institution  or  Industrial  plant  or  other  place  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  spec.al  knowledge  incident  to  aviation. 

Civilians  of  the  Instructional  staffs  of  approved  civilian  flying 
■chools  may  be  enrolled  upon  their  own  application  at  the  Air 
Corps  training  center  for  pursuit  of  such  instruction  as  may  be 
prescribed    for    such    civilians. 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  order,  with  their  consent  and  for 
not  more  than  1  year  for  any  1  officer,  such  numbers  of  Re- 
serve officers.  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  on  active  duty  not  more  than  1.000  Reserve 
officers  of  the  promotion -list  branches  other  than  the  Air  Corps; 
not  more  than  3.000  Reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Corps,  and  not 
more  than  300  Reserv?  officers  ol"  the  non-promotion-list  branches. 
.  The  act  contemplates  the  building  up  of  the  Army  to  full  peace- 
time strength  over  a  period  of  10  years.  Provision  Is  made  for 
the  appointment  of  ofBcers  from  all  sources— the  Military  Acad- 
emy, the  National  Guard,  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  etc. 
The  peacetime  commissioned  strength  of  the  Army  Is  authorized 
at  16  719  men.  an  Increase  of  2.060. 

The  enlisted  strength  of  the  Air  Corps  Is  Increased  from  21.500 
to  45.000  men.  Any  Air  Corps  Reserve  officer  who  has  served  on 
active  duty  for  3  cr  more  years  and  has  not  l)e€n  commissioned  In 
the  Regular  Army  shall,  upon  release  from  active  duty,  receive  a 
bonus   of    $500 

An  appropriation  of  $23,750,000  Is  authorized  for  the  defence  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  will  be  used  to  construct  such  buildings 
and  utilities  as  are  necessary  to  house  antiaircraft,  seacoast 
defense,  and  auxiliary  units  most  urgently  needed  for  defense  of 
the    Panama    Canal. 

In  order  that  Industry  may  prepare  Itself  for  the  production  of 
munitions,  should  this  country  ever  be  called  upon  to  defend 
ttaetf.  there  Is  contemplated  a  program  of  "educational  orders"  to 
Industry  Involving  approximately  55  critical  Items,  noncommercial 
In  character,  azKl  about  250  separate  industrial  concerns.    An  ap- 


propriation of  $34,500,000  Ifl  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years  1939. 
1940.  and  1941;  and  $2,000,000  per  year  is  authorized  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  4   fiscal   years. 

The  essential  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1934,  dealing 
with  Navy  contracts  are  made  applicable  to  Army  aircraft  con- 
tracts. 

Provision  Is  made  for  the  purchase,  from  not  more  than  threo 
competitors  who  have  been  unsuccessful  In  obtatalng  orders,  of 
sample  aircraft  submitted  In  response  to  bids.  Purchase  prices  are 
not  to  exceed  75,  60.  and  50  percent,  respectively,  of  the  fair  de- 
velopment and  manufacturing  cost  of  such  sample  planes. 

AVIATION    CADETS 

(Approved  Jime  13,  1939.     Public  Law  No.  129.  76th  Cong.) 

This  legislation  permits  aviation  cadets  to  be  commissioned  as 
ensigns  in  the  Naval  Reserve  or  as  second  lieutenants  In  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserves,  provided  they  can  qualify  following  com- 
pletion of  training. 

Such  ensigns  and  second  lieutenants,  after  3  years*  service,  may 
be  appointed  to  the  next  higher  grade  if  found  to  be  qualified. 

OiBcers  commissioned  under  this  act  may  serve  on  active  peace- 
time duly  only  dtirmg  the  7-year  period  immediately  following 
completion  of  training,  except  that  they  may  be  ordered  to  active 
duty  thereafter  to  truin  and  Instruct  members  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

When  officers  commissioned  by  authority  of  this  act  are  released 
after  4  or  mere  continuous  years  of  active  duty,  including  duty 
as  aviation  cadets,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  a  sum  of  $600  la 
addition  to  any  other  sums.  C&dets  are  eligible  for  Government 
life  insurance,  and  such  insurance  may  be  continued  after  dis- 
charge at  the  expense  of  the  individual. 

Aviation  cndets  who  have  comp'eted  active  duty  undergoing 
training  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  act  and  who  may  be  com- 
missioned pursuant  thereto  shall,  upon  completion  of  4  yea:s' 
i  active  duty,  be  paid  a  lump  sum  determined  as  $1,000  minus  the 
I  excess  of  the  pay  and  allowances  received  by  them  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  completion  of  duty  over  the  pay  and  allowances. 
Including  Government  paid  Insurance  premiums,  which  they  would 
have  received  as  aviation  cadets  had  they  not  been  commissioned. 
Said  payments  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  $500  lump  svmi  men- 
tioned  above. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of 
officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  which  Is  to  investigate  and 
report  on  all  maters  concerning  personnel  of  the  fl3nng  forces  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Such  recommendations  as  the  board 
deems  advisable  shall  be  made  and  the  report  of  the  board  is  to 
be  transmitted  to  Congress  within  10  days  of  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  the  Congress  commencing  on  or  about  January  3.  1940. 

COAST    GUARD 

(Approved  June  2.  1939.  Public  Law  No.  104.  76th  Cong.) 
In  order  that  the  Coast  Guard  may  successfully  perform  Its 
peacetime  police  functions  and  become  an  efBcient  part  of  the 
Navy  durini^  wartime,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  constructed  three 
cutters  of  20  knots  speed,  a  Coast  Guard  station  and  air  base  In 
Alaska,  and  15  seaplanes  of  2  000  mile  cruising  range.  The  addi- 
tional facilities  will  materially  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Coast  Guard  activities. 

ESSENTIAL    MILITART    MATERIALS 

(Approved  June  7.  1939.     Public  Law  No.  117,  76th  Cong.) 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  years  June  30,  1939.  to  and  Including  June  30,  1043, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  strategic  materials  neces- 
sary to  the  Army.  Navy,  and  industry  for  defense  purposes. 

The  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and  Interior  are  directed  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of  materlcJs  to  be  purchased.  These  officials, 
after  determining  the  need  for  the  materials  and  after  determin- 
ing the  domestic  production  to  be  insufficient,  shall  direct  the 
purchases  of  supplies,  and  shall  provide  storage  and  maintenance 
and  rotation  of  supplies  where  necessary  because  of  deterioration. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Director  of  Geological  Survey 
are  to  Investigate  the  resources  of  strategic  materials  and  to  in- 
quire Into  the  feasibility  of  increasing  domestic  production  of  such 
essential  minerals. 

EXPERIMENTAL    EQUIPMENT 

(Approved  July  15.  1939.    Public  Law  No.  178.  76th,  Cong.) 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  purcha.se  abroad  or  in  the 
United  States,  with  or  without  competitive  bidding,  such  ordnance, 
signal,  and  chemical-warfare  equipment  as  Is  necessary  for  de- 
velopment and  experimental  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  foster  national  defense  by  ob- 
taining samples  of  new  equipment  and  accessories,  and  testing 
them  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  may  be  adapted  to  our 
national  defense.  This  authority  Is  limited  to  sample  purchases, 
and  any  purchases  of  larger  quantities  must  be  made  through 
regular  channels. 

NAVAL   CONSTRUCTION 

(Approved  AprU  25.  1939.  Public  Law  No.  43,  76th  Cong  ) 
The  act  of  May  17.  1938.  increased  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  Navy  and  created  a  board  of  officers  to  study  and  determine 
the  need  for  additional  naval  facilities.  This  legislation  U  based 
upon  the  report  of  the  board,  known  as  the  Hepburn  Board,  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary   of  the  Navy  to  proceed   with  the  con- 
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structlon   of   certain    projects    with    approximate    costs    as    listed 
below : 

Kaneohe  Bay,  T.  H $5,800,000 

Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H 2,800.000 

Johnston    Island 1,150,000 

Palmyra  Island - -     1,100.000 

Wake  Island 2.  OOO,  000 

Kodiak.    Alaska 8,  /50,  000 

Sitka,    Alaska 2,900.000 

San  Juan.  P.  R 9.300,000 

Pensacola.  Fla 5  850.  000 

Jacksonville  and  Banana  River,  Fla 17,000.000 

Norfolk,    Va 500,000 

Quonsct  Point,  R.  I — 1.000.000 

Tongue  Point.  Greg 1.500.000 

The  approximate  cost  for  each  project  may  be  varied  upward 
or  downward  bv  an  amount  not  to  exceed  25  percent,  but  the 
total  cost  Is  llm'ited  to  $65,000,000.  These  expenditures  are  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  widening  and  deepening  channels  or 
harbors:  development  and  construction  of  ramps  and  other  needed 
equipment  used  by  long-range  patrol  planes:  for  providing  facili- 
ties for  necessary  repairs,  maintenance  and  storage;  for  additional 
training  facilities  and  other  related  activities. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  aeronautical  engine  and  materials 
laboratory  buildings  at  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory,  Philadelphia, 
Pa  .  nt  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,800,000. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  believes  It  to  be  necessary 
to  the  national  defense  and  beheves  the  existing  facilities  of  the 
Naval  Establishment  to  be  Inadequate,  he  Is  authorized  to  employ 
outside  engineering  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  for  the 
production  and  delivery  of  designs,  plans,  drawings,  and  specifica- 
tions required  for  naval  public  works  or  construction  of  naval 
vessels,  aircraft,  etc.,  without  reference  to  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923.  as  amended,  or  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States.  However,  no  fee  may  exceed  6  percent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project. 

In  order  to  speed  up  the  construction  program  on  projects  out- 
side the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Is  authorized,  with  approval  of  the  President,  to  enter 
into  contracts  upon  a  cost-plus-a-fee  basis.  Fees  shall  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Negotiations  shall  be  between  the  Secretary 
and  three  or  more  qualified  firms,  and  a  naval  officer  may  be  de- 
tailed to  duty  under  each  contract  as  an  executive  representative 
of  the  contracting  officer  representing  the  Government.  He  shall 
have  authority  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  cr 
other  executive  or  admlnl.stratlve  board  or  committee  so  as  to  ask 
questions,  obtain  Information,  and  otherwise  act  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  annually  report  all  such  contracts 
and  submit  copies  thereof  to  the  Congress. 

NAVAL    PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

(Approved  June  2.  1939.     Public  Law  No.  106,  76th  Cong.) 
In  keeping  with  the  administration's  program  of  expanding  and 
modernizing  the  national -defense  facilities,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Is  authorized  to  proceed  with  construction  of  a  number  of 
public-works  projects. 

These  projects  are  located  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  possessions,  and  Include  construction  and  repair  of  dry- 
docks  barracks,  explosives  manufacturing  plants,  dispensaries,  hos- 
pitals, radio  direction  finders,  etc..  together  with  necessary  equip- 
ment and  accessories. 

^    The    maximum    authorization    contained    In    this    act   for   such 
purposes  Is  $53,231,500. 

RAILROAD      REORGANIZATIONS 

(Approved   July   28.   1939.     Public   Law   No.   242.   76th    Cong.) 

There  Is  hereby  provided  a  means  for  alleviating  the  financial 
difficulties  under  which  certam  railroads  are  laboring  because  of 
heavy  capital  structures  or  maturing  obligations.  The  act  is  In- 
tended only  for  roads  In  temporary  financial  difficulties  and  shall 
not  be  m  operation  after  July  31.  1940,  though  actions  Initiated 
prior  to  that  time  may  be  completed  In  due  course. 

Roads  m  temporary  financial  difficulties  may,  upon  agreement 
by  creditors  representing  25  percent  of  creditor  claims,  submit  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  plan  for  solution  of  Its 
difficulties.  U  the  plan  Is  approved  by  the  Commission  and  by 
two-thirds  of  the  road's  creditors,  the  railroad  may  then  file  a 
petition  with  the  proper  United  States  court  asking  authority  to 
carry  out  Its  program  of  adjustment. 

There  shall  then  be  convened  a  special  court  of  three  Judges 
vrho  will  carefully  examine  all  phases  of  the  plan  and  will  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  protect  the  creditors,  stockholders,  and  the 
public  After  concluding  Its  investigation,  the  court  will  file  an 
opinion  relating  Its  findings  and  decision;  and.  In  the  event  of  Its 
approval,  shall  enter  a  decree  confirming  the  plan  which  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  petitioner,  creditors,  and  security  holders. 

An  application  for  appeal  from  the  final  decree  of  the  special 
court  may  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  withxn  60  days  after 
the  entry  of  such  decree. 


Relief  and  Work  Relief 

rOR    fiscal    year    ending    JUNE    30.    193» 

(Approved  February  4.  1939.    Public  Resolution  No.  1.  76th  Cong.) 

This  act  appropriates  the  sum  of  $725,000,000  to  supply  needed 
funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  relief  program  from  the  date  of  its 
enactment  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939.  In 
the  event  of  an  emergency  necessitating  an  addltloal  appropriation, 
the  President  was  requested  to  submit  an  estimate  of  the  deficiency 
and  to  explain  the  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  emergency. 

The  administrator  of  the  relief  program  was  directed  to  investi- 
gate relief  employees  with  the  object  of  eliminating  any  persons 
not  in  actual  need,  and  a  restriction  was  placed  on  the  use  of 
funds  to  prevent  clvll-servlce  workers  from  being  paid  from  this 
source  If  the  appointment  to  civil  service  was  made  subsequent  to 
January  10,  1939.  No  part  of  the  appropriation  may  be  used  to 
establish  factories  which  would  compete  with  existing  Industries. 

No  alien  may  be  employed  under  this  act  or  the  Emergency  Relief 
Act  of  1938,  and  all  employees  are  required  to  file  an  affidavit  set- 
ting forth  their  citizenship  stattis.  Preference  in  employment  Is 
to  be  shown  veterans. 
I  Restrictions  are  placed  on  political  activity  with  the  object  of 
protecting  employees  from  political  pressure.  Persons  employed  in 
a  supervisory  capacity  are  forbidden  to  take  an  active  part  In 
political  campaigns  or  the  management  of  them,  and  no  person  Is 
permitted  to  solicit  contributions.  Punishment  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment is  provided  for  violation  of  these  provisions. 

No  person  refusing  bona  fide  private  employment  shall  be  eligible 
for  employment,  and  anyone  accepting  such  employment  and  losing 
It  through  no  fault  of  his  own  shall  be  entitled  to  Inmiedlate 
reinstatement  in  his  previous  employment. 

additional     APPROPRIATION     FOR     1939 

(Approved  April  13.  1939.     Public  Resolution  No.  10.  76th  Cong.) 
By  this  legislation  there  was  appropriated  to  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  relief  program. 

This  appropriation  was  In  addition  to  the  $725,000,000  appro- 
priated by  the  act  of  February  4.  1939,  which  is  known  as  Public 
Resolution  No.  1  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

FOR   FISCAL    YEAR   ENDING    JUNE    30.    1940 

(Approved  June  30,  1939.     Public  Resolution  No.  24.  76th  Cong.) 

There  Is  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,477,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  carry  on  Its  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940.  Unexpended  bal- 
ances under  previous  enactments  are  also  to  remain  available. 

These  funds  will  be  used  for  administrative  purposes,  for  projects 
approved  by  the  President  under  the  appropriation  acts  of  1935. 
1936.  1937.  and  1938,  and  for  public  works  such  as  highways,  pub- 
lic buildings,  recreational  facilities,  public  utilities,  rural  electric 
systems,  sewer  systems  and  water  supply,  transportation  systema, 
flood  control,  dialnage.  Irrigation,  conservation,  eradication  of  In- 
sect and  fungus  pests,  fertilizer  for  farmers,  educational,  profes- 
sional, clerical,  cultural,  recreational,  production  and  service  proj- 
ects, and  aid  to  self-help  associations  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy. 

Expenditures  for  other  than  labor  costs  may  not  exceed  $6  per 
month  per  worker  except  that  the  Commissioner  of  Work  Project* 
may  authorize  an  Increase  where  It  is  necessitated  by  a  rise  In 
material  costs  but  in  no  case  shall  the  average  exceed  $7  per  month 
per  man. 

After  January  1,  1940,  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  cost 
of  non-Federal  projects  may  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  at  least  one-quarter  of  such  costs  must  be  borne  by  the  State, 
Territory,  etc. 

The  following  maximum  limits  are  placed  on  administrative 
expenditures:  Salaries.  Including  the  field  service,  $42,500,000;  com- 
munication service,  $600,000;  travel,  $4,200,000;  printing  and  bind- 
ing. $500,000. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  shall  send  a  list  of  all  em- 
ployees receiving  $1,200  per  annum  or  more  to  the  Congress  on 
the  first  day  of  each  regular  session. 

The  sum  of  $100,000,000  Is  appropriated  to  the  National  Youth 
Administration  to  continue  its  work  In  caring  for  the  needy  youth 
of  the  .Nation  by  means  of  projects  approved  by  the  President 
under  the  Relief  Act  of  1938;  by  supplying  part-time  work  and 
training  to  needy  persons  no  longer  in  school  and  unable  to  secure 
employment;  by  helping  deserving  yoiuig  persons  to  continue  In 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  million  dollars  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  the  following 
purposes:  farm-debt  adjustment,  loans,  relief,  prosecution  of  proj- 
ects approved  by  the  President  under  the  1938  Relief  Act;  project* 
to  be  approved  by  the  President  such  as  provision  for  additional 
water  facilities,  construction  and  operation  of  migratory  labor 
camps  and  land  development  to  provide  work  relief  for  home- 
steaders on  rural  rehabilitation  projects.  Recipients  of  relief  p>ay- 
ments  under  this  section  may  be  required  to  perform  useful  work 
on  public  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  appropriations,  funds  are 
provided  for  administrative  and  other  expenses  of  several  of  the 
regular   Government   departments   and   emergency  agencies. 

Funds  appropriated  by  this  act  are  to  be  spread  over  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1940.  so  that  no  additional  appropriation* 
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will  be  necdrd  for  these  purposes.  The  Commissioner  may  allocate 
not  more  than  »6O.0O0.0O0  U)  other  Federal  agencies  so  that  they 
may  carry  out  projects  authorized  in  this  act  but  not  more  thjn 
4  percent  of  su«-h  allocation  may  be  used  for  administrative  ex- 
pense; furthermore,  no  allocation  may  be  made  for  any  project 
if  the  employment  of  non-relief  persons  exceeds  10  percent  of  the 
total  nvm.ber  of  persons  employed. 
'-'^  Federal  construction  projects  may  not  be  undertaken  unless 
there  has  been  an  irrev.acable  allocation  of  sufficient  funds  to 
complete  the  project,  and  no  non-Federal  project  shall  be  under- 
taken unless  the  sponsor  has  made  a  written  agreement  to  finance 
a  fair  ahare  of  the  cost.  Limitations  are  placed  upon  the  cou- 
stnictlon  of  any  Federal  or  non-Federal  buildings. 

The  Commissioner  is  to  establish  a  monthly  earning  schedule 
for  persons  employed  under  this  program  and  the  hours  of  labor 
arp  to  be  fixed,  uith  certain  exceptlorts,  at  130  hours  per  month 
while  being  limited  to  8  hours  per  day  and  40  hours  per  week, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  etc. 

Preference  is  to  be  shown  veterans  In  employing  persons  on 
these  projects  and  any  person,  except  veterans,  who  has  been 
continuously  employed  for  more  than  18  months  shall  be  removed 
and  shall  not  be  ellKlble  for  reinstatement  for  a  period  of  30 
davs  No  person  shall  be  retained  whose  work  habits  or  work 
record  Indicate  he  cannot  satisfactorily  discharge  the  duties 
assigned  him.  and  no  one  may  be  employed  until  the  need  for  his 
employment  has  been  certified. 

All  poisons  employed  under  this  act  must  make  affidavit  as  to 
dtlTJpnshlp.  and  periodic  investigation  Is  to  be  made  to  weed  out 
Inehglblcs  or  those  who  are  not  in  need.  No  person  who  refvises 
a  bona  fide  offer  of  private  employment  at  prevailing  wages  may 
be  employed  or  retained  in  employment  under  the  provisions  of 
this  a'^t.  Such  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  reinstatement  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  private  employment. 
Employees  paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  are  ex- 
empted from  the  President's  order  governing  the  civ^l  service,  and 
such  employees  may  be  hired  and  paid  without  regard  to  the 
Classiacation  Act  of  1923.  as  amended.  The  act  prohibits  the  use 
of  funds  for  theater  projects  except  for  the  purpose  of  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  such  projects  and  discharging  obligations  already 
Incurred. 

Strict  limitations  are  placed  upon  the  political  activities  of 
employees  or  officers  prxld  from  these  funds,  and  heavy  fines  and 
penalties  are  provided  for  violation  of  the  restrictions. 

None  of  this  mcncy  may  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
about  the  productirn  for  sale  of  m;mulactured  articles  which  would 
C(  mpete  with  the  products  of  existing  industries.  Exception  is  made 
In  the  cnse  of  municipal  electric  plants  in  communities  not  now 
adequately  served  at  reasonable  rates. 
"  Such  funds  may  not  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  arms  or  Im- 
plementi>  of  war;  for  the  building  of  naval  vessels  or  other  such 
purposes. 

Any  administrative  offlclal  having  general  supervisory  authority. 
except  tiiose  eervlns;  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  law  by 
authority  of  other  law.  who  Is  to  be  paid  a  salary  of  $5,000  per 
year  or  mo'^  shall  b-^  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate:  and  the  salary  of  any  such 
appointee  shall  nt)t  be  increar^d  for  a  period  of  6  months  follow- 
ing confirmation  of  the  appointment. 

DISASTER    LOAN    CORPORATTON 

(Approved  March  4.  1939.     Public  Law  No.  2,  76th  Cong  ) 

In  order  to  relieve  distress  caused  by  disasters  such  as  floods, 
fires,  windstorms,  etc..  the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  was  cre- 
ated; it  is  continued  in  existence  by  this  act.  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000000  is  authorized  for  the  purpose. 

(Amends  50  Stat,  19,  211,) 

LOANS   TO    INDUSTRY 

(Approved  March  4.  1939.     Public  Law  No.  2,  76th  Cong.) 

/  Since  the  advent  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  the  Recon- 

struction Finance  Corporation  has  been  given  broad  powers  with 
which  to  fight  the  depression.  Its  functions,  among  others,  are  to 
make  loans  to  business,  agriculture,  and  commerce;  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  for  financial  Institutions;  to  aid  In  liquidat- 
ing frozen  assets,  etc.  This  legislation  extends  the  life  of  the  Cor- 
poration until  the  close  of  business.  June  30.  1941. 

(Amends  50  Stat.  5,  49  Stat,  1186.  47  Stat.  9.  50  Stat.  19.) 

RZLIET    TO    WATEH    USEKS    UNDER    RECLAM.^TION    PROJECTS 

'  (Approved  May  31,  1939.    Public  Law  No.  97,  76th  Cong  ) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  what  users  of  water  from  reclamation  projects  are 
unable  to  pay  construction  charges  to  the  Government  tjecause  of 
crop  failure  or  because  of  other  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol. Extensions  of  time  for  payment  may  be  granted  In  sucli 
cases  where  inslstenee  upon  payment  would  result  in  great  hard- 
ship and  where  unpaid  con.structlun  charges  would  preclude  the 
delivery  of  water  from  such  projects  during  1939. 

SOCLU.   SBCXnUTT    AND   WELFARE 
KAILROAO    UNEMPLOTMENT    LNSURANCS 

(Approved  June  20.  1939.     Public  Law  No.  141,  76th  Cong) 
This   legislation    is   dcsic;ned    primarily    to   simplify    and    clarify 
existing   law.     Certain    minor   changes   in   the    1938   act   are   con- 
templated for  the  purpose  of  making  the  act  more  effective. 


Service  in  Mexico  by  employees  of  the  Pullman  Co  ,  etc..  would 
be  substantially  eliminated  because  of  the  difficulties  Involved  In 
admluifctration.  The  1938  act  is  amended  so  as  to  delete  the 
deflnilicn  of  part-time  workers  In  order  that  all  railroad  workers 
may  be  treated  alike.  The  result  will  be  less  complexity  in  the 
law  and  more  equitable  and  efficient  handling  of  claims. 

The  waiting  pcrlcd  required  before  an  employee  Is  eligible  for 
unemployment  benefits  Is  simplified  to  1  of  15  days  In  which 
tliere  are  8  or  more  days  of  unemployment. 

The  provisions  of  existing  law  relating  to  disqualification  are 
liberalized  and  the  Board  is  authori?,ed  to  require  the  employers 
to  file  returns  of  monthly  compensation  of  employees  and  to 
distribute  annual  statements  of  earnings  prepared  by  the  Board. 

The  transition  from  coverage  by  State  law  to  benefits  under 
Federal  law  Is  made  easier  so  as  to  eliminate  possible  hardship 
for  the  employee. 

(Amends  50  Etat.  1094.) 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

(Approved  AprU  19.  1939.  Public  Law  No.  36.  76th  Cong.) 
The  social-security  law  provided  for  aid  to  the  several  States 
In  administering  their  unemployment  compensation  laws  by  mak- 
ing grants  to  cover  the  costs  of  such  administration  In  ln.stances 
where  the  State  laws  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  this  act  makes  available  the 
sum  of  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939.  A 
like  amount  Is  to  be  made  available  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
(Amends  49  Stat.  648.) 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

purchases  of  public  tttility  properties 

(Approved  July  26.  1939.     Public  Law  No.  224,  76th  Cong.) 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  to  permit  the  acquisition  by  the  Authority  of  cer- 
tain electric  utility  properties  owned  by  the  Tennessee  Electric 
Power  Co,  and  the  Southern  Tennessee  Power  Co.,  pursuant  to  a 
contract  between  the  interested  parties.  Other  properties  of  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.  and  the  Mississippi  Power  Co.  are  authorized 
to  be  purchased. 

Funds  are  authorized  for  rehabilitating  such  properties,  for  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  Joining  the  new  properties  to  the  existing 
system  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  Is  authorlfred  for  use  In  aiding 
local  governments  to  purchase  any  utility  properties  referred  to  In 
the  above-mentioned  contract. 

The  T.  V.  A.  may  issue  its  bonds  to  effect  these  purposes  but  may 
not  issue  them  In  excess  of  $61,500,000.  An  annual  report  of  ex- 
penditures authorized  by  this  act  is  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

Veterans 

BENEFITS  to   WORLD  WAR  VETERANS  AND  DEPENDENT.S 

(Approved  July  19,  1939.  Public  Law  No.  198,  76th  Cong) 
Existing  statutes  governing  the  eligibility  of  survivors  of  deceasea 
World  War  veterans  for  death  benefits  or  compensation  are  liberal- 
ised so  as  to  Include  certain  persons  heretofore  held  Ineligible  and 
so  as  to  Increase  the  amoimt  of  monthly  payments  to  be  made 
to  widows  of  such  veterans. 

It  is  estimated  that  several  thousand  persons  who  were  formerly 
ineligible  will  now  be  entitled  to  benefits.  Also  Increases  In  bene- 
fits will  be  received  by  approximately  15,000  widows  who  are  already 
receiving  compensation.  The  cost  of  Increase  In  benefits  has  been 
estimated  to  be  between  two  and  three  million  dollars  annually. 

Retired  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  are  placed  on  a  parity  basis  with  other 
veterans  as  regards  hospitalization  and  domlcillarv  care  In  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities,  and  are  subject  to  ciertain  regulations 
providing  reduction  of  monetary  benefits  to  veterans  having  neither 
wife,  child,  nor  dependent  parent  while  being  furnished  hospital 
treatment.  Institutional  or  domiciliary  care. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN    WAR    VETERANS 

(Approved  May  3,  1939.  Public  Law  No.  62,  76th  Cong) 
This  act  seeks  to  put  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  on  the  same  footing  with  the  veterans  of  other  wars  in.solar 
as  hospital  and  medical  treatment,  domiciliary  care,  and  burial 
benefits  are  concerned.  This  legislation  places  these  veterans. 
Including  veterans  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  the  Boxer 
Rebellion,  In  the  same  category  as  other  veterans  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Miscellaneous 

employees'     compensation     COMMISSION 

(Approved  April  1,  1939.    Public  Resolution  No.  7,  76th  Cong.) 
This   act    appropriates    the   sum    of    $2,000,000    for    expenditure 
during  the   fiscal   year   1939  so  as   to  provide  death   benefits   and 
disabUity    payments   for   United   States   Employees    In    accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 
(Amends  52  Stat.  809.) 

EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK 

(Approved  March  4,  1939.    Public  Law  No.  3,  76th  Cong.) 
This    legislation    extends   the    life    of    the    Export-Import    Bank 
until   January    15,    1941,   and   provides   that    the   bank    may   have 
j    outstanding    not    more    than    $100,000,000    in    loans   at    any    one 
'   time.  ' 
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The  bank  was  created  February  2.  1934,  and  has  as  its  purpose 
the  facilitation  of  exports  and  imports  between  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  and  foreign  countries. 

(Amends  49  Stat.  4.) 

PETROLEUM 

(Approved  June  29,  1939.  Public  Law  No.  158,  76th  Cong.) 
The  act  to  regulate  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  petroleum 
and  its  products  by  prohibiting  its  shipment  In  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  If  produced  in  violation  of  State  law.  Is  con- 
tinued m  effect  tmtll  June  30,  1942.  This  Is  a  continuation  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Hot-Oil  Act. 
(Amends  50  Stat.  257.) 

SEAMEN'S    WAGE    ALLOTMENTS 

(Approved  May  31,   1939.     Public  Law  No.  99,  76th  Cong.) 

This  legislation  makes  it  possible  for  any  seaman  to  stipulate 
In  his  shipping  agreement  that  a  portion  of  his  wages  shall  be 
paid  to  members  of  his  family,  or  that  such  portion  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  savings  bank  or  in  a  United  States  Postal  Savings 
depository  subject  to  the  governing  regulations  thereof. 

Such  allotments  must  be  in  writing  and  must  be  signed  and 
approved  by  the  shipping  commissioner  who  must  examine  such 
allotments  and  the  parties  thereto  and  enforce  compliance  with 
the  law.  No  allotments  except  those  made  pursuant  to  this  act 
shall  be  legal. 

Penalties  are  provided  In  the  event  anyone  falsely  represents 
himself  as  an  allottee  of  the  seaman. 

(Amends  U.  S.  C.  title  46,  sec.  599) 

THE   FRANKLIN    D.    ROOSEVELT    LIBRARY 

(Approved  July  18,  1939.  Public  Resolution  No.  30,  76th  Cong.) 
President  Roosevelt,  realizing  that  In  past  years  a  great  many 
valuable  papers  of  other  Presidents  had  been  lost  or  destroyed  or 
otherwise  made  unavailable  to  historians  and  other  Interested 
parties,  offered  to  give  his  personal  papers  to  the  Government, 
and  to  donate  to  the  Government  12  acres  of  land  on  his  Hyde  Park 
estate  In  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  site  for  a  library  In  which 
to  house  such  papers  and  documents. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  authorize  acceptance  of  such 
papers  and  land;  to  create  an  administrative  board  to  administer 
the  library  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library;  to  permit  the  use  of  Federal  facilities  in  planning,  con- 
structing, and  equipping  the  building.  The  Government  is  to  be 
reimbursed  for  the  expense  of  such  construction  and  equipment. 

POLITICAL  AcrrvTriES 
(Approved  August  2,  1939.    Public  Resolution  No.  252,  76th  Cong.) 
To  Insure  freedom  of  elections  from  questionable  political  influ- 
ences, the  following  activities  are  prohibited: 

A.  Intimidation  or  coeiclcn  by  any  person  of  another  person  In 
the  exercise  of  such  other  person's  right  to  vote,  or  in  his  right  to 
vote  for  or  against  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  President,  Vice 
President,  presidential  elector.  Senator,  Representative,  Delegate 
or  Comml.ssloner  from  the  Territories  and  Insular  possessions. 

B.  The  use  of  offical  authority  by  any  Fed-^ral  official  or  em- 
ployee for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with  or  affecting  the  election 
of  any  candidate  for  the  offices  mentioned  under  (A)   above. 

C.  Promises  of  employment,  compensation,  or  other  benefit, 
made  possible  by  any  act  of  Congres,-,,  in  return  for  any  political 
activity  In  support  of,  or  opposition  to,  any  candidate  or  political 
party  in  any  election. 

D.  Attempts  by  any  one  to  deprive  any  person  of  employment, 
or  other  benefits  made  possible  by  act  of  Congress,  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  cr  any  political  support  of,  or  opposition  to,  any 
candidate  In  any  election. 

E  Snllcltation  or  acceptance  by  anyone  of  any  contribution  for 
any  political  purpose  whatever  from  any  person  known  by  him  to 
be  entitled  to.  cr  to  be  receiving,  compensation  or  other  benefit 
from  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  work  relief  or  relief 
purposes. 

F,  The  furnishing  to  any  political  candlate.  committee,  or  cam- 
paign manager,  for  political  purposes,  of  any  list  of  persons  re- 
ceiving compcnration  or  benefits  under  Federal  relief  or  work- 
relief  appropriations. 

G.  The  use  of  any  appropriation  under  public-works  or  relief 
programs,  or  the  use  of  authority  conferred  by  such  legislation, 
for  the  purpose  of  hampering  or  coercing  anyone  in  the  exercise 
of  his  vote  In  anv  election. 

H.  The  use  of  official  authority  by  any  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  so  as  to  influence  an  election,  or  the 
active  participation  by  such  officials  or  employees  in  political 
campaigns.  (Such  persons  retain  the  rl^ht  of  free  expression 
of  opinion  on  all  political  subjects,  and  the  term  "officer"  or 
"employee"  shall  not  include  the  President,  Vice  President,  per- 
sons paid  from  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  the  President, 
heads  and  assistant  heads  of  executive  departments,  and  officers 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  occupy  policy-determining  positions.) 

No  employee  of  any  Federal  agency  who  Is  paid  from  funds 
authorized  by  Congress  may  be  a  member  of  any  organization 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  otir  constitutional  form  of 
Government  in  the  United  States. 

Violations  of  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  law  will 
result  In  heavy  fines  or  imprisonment  or  dismissal  from  the 
Government  service. 


Social  Security 

additional  benefits  for  the  aged  and  the  uwemployed 

(Approved  Aug.  10,  1939.    Public  Law  No.  379,  76th  Cong) 

In  an  effort  to  ease  the  economic  hardship  of  a  large  number  of 
people  who  are  unable  to  rupply  themselves  with  the  necessities 
of  life  in  accordance  with  the  American  standard  of  living,  and 
believing  that  all  people  should  be  protected  insofar  as  possible 
against  the  vagaries  of  economic  factors  beyond  their  control,  and 
further  believing  that  the  public  health  is  of  national  concern  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  President  and  the  Congress  have 
cooperated  to  liberalize  and  extend  the  functions  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  with  the  object  of  improving  the  living 
conditions  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

With  this  In  mind,  additional  requirements  are  set  up  providing 
standards  which  must  be  met  by  the  States  before  they  may 
participate  In  the  old-age  assistant  program  under  the  socltd- 
£ccurity  law.  These  requirements  are  designed  to  promote  efficiency 
and  to  more  effectively  provide  for  the  aged. 

1.  The  old-age  Insurance  tax  has  been  frozen  at  1  percent  on  the 
worker  and  1  percent  on  the  employer  for  the  3  years.  1940,  1941. 
and  1942,  as  against  the  1  •2 -percent  rates  on  each  under  the 
present  act.  Tills  will  save  employers  and  workers  about  $275,000,- 
000  in  1940,  or  a  total  of  $825,000,000  in  the  3  years. 

2.  Only  the  first  $3,000  an  employer  pays  an  employee  for  a  year 
Is  taxed  under  the  unemployment-compensation  provisions.  This 
Is  already  the  case  In  old-age  instirance.  This  will  save  employers 
about  $65,000,000  a  year. 

3.  Provision  is  made  for  refunds  and  abatements  to  employers 
who  paid  their  1936,  1937,  and  1938  unemployment-compensation 
contributions  late  to  the  States.  This  will  save  employers  about 
$15,000,000, 

4.  Thus  the  savings  above  mentioned,  through  1940,  may  aggre- 
gate some  $355,000,000.  In  addition,  such  savings  for  the  ensuing 
2  years  may  amount  to  approximately  $550,000,000.  This  represents 
total  savings  of  approximately  $905,000,000. 

Bene^ti 

The  old-age-benefits  provisions  are  liberalized  so  as  to  advance 
the  date  of  the  start  of  Insurance  payments  to  January  of  1940 
Instead  of  January  of  1942,  It  Is  estimated  that  $2,093,000,000  will  be 
distributed  in  benefits  during  the  period  of  1940-44,  an  Increase 
of  $1,538,000,000  over  what  was  contemplated  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act.  An  additional  1,100.000  persons  under  the  old-age  pro- 
gram and  an  additional  200.000  persons  under  the  unemployment- 
insurance  program   are  added. 

Under  this  program  each  fully  insured  individual  who  Is  65  years 
of  age  and  who.  subsequent  to  January  of  1940,  requests  such 
Insurance  benefits  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  them  until  his  death. 
Provision  is  made  for  wives  to  receive  Insurance  benefits  subject  to 
certain  regtilations  and  restrictions.  Likewise,  children  are  also 
provided  for  so  that  they  may  receive  benefit  payments  upon  the 
death  of  an  insured  parent  or  a  parent  eligible  for  primary  benefits. 
Benefits  will  also  be  paid  to  widows  and  to  aged  and  dependent 
parents  of  deceased  persons  who  are  eligible  under  the  provisions 
of  this  law.  A  lumo-Eum  death  payment  may  be  made  In  certain 
cases  where  It  Is  desirable. 

The  provision  of  law  requiring  half  the  old-age  benefits  to  be 
paid  by  the  States  and  half  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
Is  retalnt^d  but  the  maximum  amount  which  may  be  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  provldeci  such  sum  Is  equaled  by  a  like 
State  contribution,  is  Increased  from  $15  to  $20  per  month.  Hence 
old-age  benefits  may  be  as  high  as  $40  per  month. 

Federal  grants  to  States 

1.  The  Federal  matching  for  aid  to  dependent  children  Is  In- 
creased from  one-third  to  one-half  and  the  age  limit  raised  from 
16  to  18. 

2.  The  maximum  Federal  matching  per  Individual  for  old-age 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  is  Increased  from  $30  per  month 
to  $40. 

Maternal  and  child  welfare.  r>ocatwnal  reJiabilitation,  and  public- 
health  work 

1.  Provision  Is  made  for  a  $2,020,000  Increase  In  the  authorization 
for  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  maternal  and  child-health 
services.  This  will  Increase  the  present  Federal  authorization  from 
$3,800  000  to  $5,820,000. 

2.  Provision  is  made  for  a  $1,020,000  increase  in  the  authorization 
for  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  crippled  children.  This  will 
Increase  the  present  Federal  authorization  $2,850,000  to  $3,870,000. 

3.  Provision  is  made  of  a  $1,562,000  increase  In  the  authorization 
for  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  work. 
This  will  increase  the  present  Federal  authorization  from  $l,g38.(XX) 
to  $3,500,000. 

4.  Provision  is  made  for  a  $3,000,000  Increase  In  the  authorization 
for  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  public-health  work.  This  will 
Increase  the  present  Federal  authorization  from  $8,000.0(X)  to 
$11,000,000. 

Administration 

1.  A  Federal  old-age  and  survivor  In.oirance  trust  fund  Is  created 
for  safeguarding  the  Insurance-benefit  funds.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  are  made  trustees  of  this  fund. 

2.  Provision  Is  made  to  restrict  the  use  of  information  concerning 
recipients  of  State  old-age  assistance  (particularly  their  nam^s  and 
addresses)  to  purposes  directly  connected  with  the  administration 
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of  old-age  assistance.     This  is  designed  to  prevent  the  xise  of  such 
information  for  pollUcal  and  commercial  purposes. 

3.  Provision  is  made  for  requiring  the  States  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis. 

4.  Other  amendments  are  recommended  to  simplify  and  clarify 
adminljBtratlon  of  the  law. 

The  chief  change  m  the  law  is  that  it  turns  the  old-age  insurance 
into  a  permanent  system  of  Insurance  for  the  aged  and  their  sur- 
vivors and  likewise  U  a  benefit  to  younger  workers  and  their 
rarvlTors.  In  effect.  It  U  a  group-lnstirance  policy  for  45,000.000 
peraotui. 

VICTIMS  OF  PAHALTSIS.   PAEXSIS,   OR  BLINDNESS 

(Approved  July  19,  1939.    Public  Law  No.  196,  76th  Cong  ) 

This  legislation  restores  certain  benefits  to  veterans  by  providing 
that  such  persons  who  are  suffering  with  paralysis,  pareslfi.  cr  blind- 
ness, or  who  are  helpless  or  bedridden  as  a  result  of  any  disability, 
and  who  were  receiving  comper^sation  therefor  on  March  19.  1933. 
mav  be  allov/ed  compensation  under  laws  existing  prior  to  the  act  of 
March  20.  1933,  which  placed  limitations  on  veterans'  benefits. 

The  provision  barring  veterans  whose  disability  arises  from 
willful  misconduct  is  eliminated. 

Where  such  veterans  die  or  have  died  from  causes  which  this  act 
would  recognize  as  service  connected,  the  siirviving  widows  and 
children  shall  receive  compensation  if  otherwise  eligible. 

It  is  estimated  that  1.100  World  War  veterans  will  be  restored  to 
the  compensation  rolls  by  this  law. 

M.^RKETINC    AND    STORING    OF   WHEAT 

(Approved  July  26.  19.39.    Public  Res.  No.  35,  76th  Cong  > 
Section  335   (c)   of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
•mended,  is  further  amended  so  as  to  liberalize  the  law  dealing  with 
marketing  provl&ions. 

A  farmer  whose  wheat  acreage  does  not  exceed  his  acreage  allot- 
ment may  sell,  without  penalty,  the  normal  or  actual  production, 
whichever  Is  greater,  of  his  acreage  allotment;  also,  he  may  sell 
wheat  from  a  previous  crop  If  such  wh^at  could  have  been  sold 
during  the  precedins;  marketing  year  without  penalty.  Previous  to 
the  enactment,  a  fanner  might  have  been  subject  to  marketing 
restrictions  even  though  he  had  complied  with  the  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

A  farmer  who  stores  wheat,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  EJepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  a  Ic&ser  amount  than  wou'd  be  subject  to 
penalty,  shall  be  presumed  to  have  marketed  the  amount  of  wheat 
which  is  subject  to  penalty  and  which  is  not  stored. 

Taxation 

THT  MTVXNtrK  ACT  OF    1939 

(Approved  June  29.  1939.  10  p.  m  .  E    S.  T.     Public  Law  No.  155, 

76th  Cong  ) 

Corporaticm  taxes 
lieu  of  the  tax  now  imposed  there  is  substituted  a  flat  corporate 
tax  of  18  percent  upon  corporations  with  Incomes  above  $25,000. 
The  new  rate  will  take  effect  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1939  The  present  corporation  tax  containing 
the  undistributed  profits  tax  feature  will  be  allowed  to  expire  as 
such  tax  does  not  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1939.  Corporations  with  Incomes  of  $25,000  or  less  are  subject 
to  the  gr.uluated  rates  on  small  corporations  provldc*d  by  existing 
law  An  alternative  tax  is  provided  for  corporation.H  with  Incomes 
slightly  in  excess  of  $25,000.  Banks.  Insurance  companies,  China 
Trade  Act  Corporations,  corporations  in  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  Joint-stock  land  banks,  rental  housing  corporatlon«;, 
and  corporations  in  bankruptcy  or  receivership  are  taxtd  like  other 
corporations:  foreign  corporations  engaged  In  a  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States  and  mutual  Investment  companies  are 
taxed  at  a  flat  rate  of  18  percent  regardless  of  the  amount  of  their 
Ircome:  foreten  corporations  not  engaged  in  a  trade  or  businesa 
within  the  United  State.s  are  taxed  at  the  rate  provided  for  such 
corporations  in  existing  law. 

With  respect  to  the  capital -stock  tax.  corporations  are  given  the 
right  to  increase  their  capital-stock  tax  valuations  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1939.  and  June  30,  1940.  but  not  to  decrease 
BUCh  value  for  such  years. 

Capital  gains  and  losses  of  corporation.s 

The  existing  $2,000  limitation  applicable  to  the  capital  losses  of 
corpcrat'.cns  is  repealed,  except  with  respect  to  domestic  personal 
holding  companies  and  foreign  personal  holding  companies.  Under 
the  new  provisions,  capital  losses  on  assets  held  for  not  more  than 
18  months  may  be  applied  only  against  capital  gains  on  assets 
held  not  more  than  18  months.  If  such  capital  losses  exceed  such 
capital  gains,  the  excess  loss  (If  not  in  excess  of  the  net  Income) 
may  be  carried  over  Into  the  following  taxable  year  and  may  be  ap- 
plied against  such  short-term  capital  gains  of  such  year  Capital 
losses  on  assets  held  for  more  than  18  months  may  be  deducted  in 
full  against  ordinary  net  income,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal gains  from  such  a.ssets.  These  provisions  are  ;ipplicable  only 
With  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31,  1939. 
Net  operating  loss  deduction 

Taxpayers,  with  minor  exceptions,  are  permitted  to  carry  over 
their  net  operatlr.g  business  losses  for  a  period  of  2  years.  This 
provision  takes  effect  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1939  However,  a  taxpayer  who  has  sustained  a  net 
operating  business  loss  in  1939  will  be  permitted  to  carry  over  such 


operating  net  loss  In  reduction  of  Income  for  1940,  and.  If  such  net 
loss  is  in  excess  of  Income  for  1940,  to  carry  over  such  ezcees  in 
reduction  of  net  Income  for  1941. 

Administrative  changes 
A  corporation  which  establishes  that  It  Is  In  an  unsound  financial 
condition  may  redeem  Its  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness in  existence  on  June  1.  1939,  at  less  than  their  face 
value  without  the  recognition  of  gain.  If  such  redemption  occurs 
after  June  29,  1939,  and  In  a  taxable  year  beginning  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1943.  Corporations  may  continue  bona  fide  business  re- 
organizations without  being  subject  to  taxation  immediately  upon 
such  reorganization  by  reason  of  the  assumption  by  one  corporation 
of  the  liabilities  of  the  other  In  the  process  of  reorganization,  and 
will  not  be  subject  to  tax  In  the  case  of  such  reorganizations  in 
prior  years.  This  change  was  made  In  view  of  the  Hendler  case 
(303  U.  S.  564).  Treasury  regulations  of  long  standing,  requiring 
that  on  the  declaration  of  a  stock  dividend  there  should  be  an 
apportionment  of  the  basis  of  the  original  shares  between  such 
shares  and  the  dividend  stock  for  the  purpose  of  computing  gain 
or  loss  on  the  sale  thereof,  are  validated.  An  optional  method  of 
taking  inventories  of  goods  Is  made  available  to  all  taxpayers  on 
certain  conditions. 

Excise  taxes 

The  temporary  excise  taxes,  which  under  existing  law  expire  at  the 
end  of  June  or  July  of  this  year,  are  extended  for  2  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tax  on  firearms,  shells,  and  cartridges,  which  Is 
made  permanent, 

PUBLIC   salary  TAX   ACT  OF    1939 

(Approved  April  12.  1939.  Public  Law  No.  32,  76th  Cong.) 
The  compensation  of  all  State  and  local  officers  and  employees  Is 
made  subject  to  Federal  Income  tax  for  ta.xable  years  beginning 
after  December  3 1.1938.  The  compensation  of  judges  of  courts  of  the 
United  States  who  took  office  on  or  before  June  6,  1932.  Is  likewise 
made  subject  to  the  Federal  Income  tax.  The  compensation  of  all 
other  Federal  officers  and  employees  has  always  been  subject  to  that 
tax.  The  United  States  grants  consent  to  the  States  to  tax  In  nondis- 
criminatory fashion  the  compensation  received  after  December  31, 
1938.  by  all  Federal  officers  and  employees.  Under  reciprocal  provi- 
sions, and  with  certain  exceptions,  the  compensation  ol  Federal  offi- 
cers and  employees  received  prior  to  December  31.  1938.  Is  relieved 
frcm  State  taxation,  and  that  of  State  officers  and  employees  received 
prior  to  such  date  Is  relieved  from  Federal  taxation. 

SECtTRITIES    AND    EXCHANGE    COMMISSION 
TRUST    tNDENTTTRES 

(Approved  Aug.  3.   1939.     Public  Law  No.  253.  76th  Cong.) 

In  furtherance  of  the  administration's  policy  of  requiring  com- 
plete and  pertinent  information  concerning  securities  which  are 
to  be  issued  and  sold  to  the  public,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  been  authorized  to  set  up  standards  with  which 
the  sellers  of  bonds,  notes,  debenttxres,  and  similar  seciu-ities  musS 
comply. 

Provision  Is  made  for  full  and  complete  information  concerning 
such  instruments  both  at  the  time  of  original  Issue  and  through- 
out the  life  of  the  securities. 

The  act  also  provides  the  means  whereby  px:rsons  to  whom  such 
securities  are  sold  may  band  together  for  the  mutual  protection 
of  their  Interests. 

There  Is  further  assured  the  ultimate  purchaser  of  such  .securi- 
ties the  fair  and  disinterested  services  of  an  honorable  trustee  who 
must  conform  to  the  highest  principles  of  Integrity  and  conscien- 
tious diligence  in  pursuance  of  Its  duty. 

When  registering  securities  with  the  Commission,  a  statement 
must  be  made  disclosing  (1)  such  information  and  documents  as 
the  Commussion  may  require  to  enable  It  to  determine  the  accept- 
ability of  the  trustee.  (2)  an  explanation  of  provisions  regarding 
defaults  and  notice  thereof,  (3)  the  delivery  of  such  securities 
and  the  application  of  proceeds  thereof.  (4)  the  release  and  substi- 
tution of  property  security  under  the  indenture,  (5)  the  satisfac- 
tion and  discharge  of  the  indenture,  and  (7)  the  evidence  to  be 
furnished  the  trustee  showing  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Indenture. 

The  trustee  is  required  to  periodically  report  to  the  security 
holders  all  pertinent  Information  concerning  the  relations  between 
the  party  issuing  the  securities  and  the  trustee  as  regards  the 
maintenance  of  obligations  by  the  Issuer,  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  security  owner  to  protect  his  interests. 

Furthermore,  the  issuer  of  such  securities  must  perodlcally  re- 
port to  the  indenture  trustee  such  Information  as  shtill  be  required 
by  the  Commission.  This  Information  will  enable  the  trustee  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  security  owners. 

CmL  Service 

RETIREMENT   PROVISIONS 

(Approved  Augtist  4,  1939.    Public  Law  No.  263,  76th  Cong.) 
ThL'*  legislation  amends  the  Retirement  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  so 

as  to  liberalize  and  extend  the  provisions  governing  the  retirement 

of  Government  employees. 

It   provides   that   the   benefits   of   the   Retirement    Act   may   be 

extended  to  postmasters  who  have  been  classified  under  the  clvll- 

servlce  law.    An  extension  of  6  months  from  January  1,  1940,  is 
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granted  to  legislative  and  Judicial  employees  who  wish  to  avail 
themseli-es  of  the  privilege  of  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Retirement  Act. 

E.ci.'-tiiig  law  Is  amended  so  as  to  permit  an  employee,  upon  his 
retirement,  to  elect  to  receive  a  smaller  annuity  than  that  to  which 
he  would  ordinarily  be  entitled,  and  to  specify  a  survivorship  annu- 
ity for  a  designated  beneficiary. 

Tlie  time  limitation  for  execution  of  claims  in  cases  of  employees 
who  at  the  date  of  separation  from  service  or  within  6  months 
thereafter  are  adjudged  mentally  Incompetent  may  be  waived  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  but  the  application  for  benefits  must 
be  filed  within  1  year  following  restoration  of  competency  or  the 
appointment  of  a  flduci.iry,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

In  addition  to  th?  compulsory  contribution  of  3 '4  percent  of 
their  salaries,  employees  may  contribute  additional  sums  in  mul- 
tiples of  625  but  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  their  annual  salaries 
toward  the  purchase  of  an  increased  annuity. 

This  act  is  to  take  effect  January  1,  1940. 

United  States  Courts 

establishing  an  administrative  office  for  the  courts 

(Approved  August  7,  1939.     Public  Law  No.  299,  76th  Cong.) 

This  legislation  establishes  an  administrative  office  of  the  United 
States  courts,  headed  by  an  administrator,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum.  The  Supreme 
Court  will  also  appoint  an  assistant  administrator  at  a  salary  of 
$7,500  per  annum.  Such  other  employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  office  will  be  appointed  subject  to  the  clvll- 
servlco  laws.     No  such  employee  may  practice  law  while  so  employed. 

Under  sui>ervlsion  of  the  conference  of  senior  circuit  judges,  the 
odminlstratcr  shall  have  charge  of  the  following  matters:  (1)  Ad- 
ministrative detail  relating  to  clerical  and  other  personnel  of  the 
courts:  (2)  examination  of  dockets  to  determine  the  need  for 
assistance,  transmittal  of  data  to  senior  circuit  judges,  etc.;  (3) 
disbursement  of  money  appropriated  to  support  the  court  opera- 
tions; (4)  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies,  etc.:  (5)  exami- 
nation of  vouchers  and  accounts;  (6)  provision  of  quarters  and 
accommodations  for  court  officials  and  for  the  courts:  (7)  such 
matters  as  may  be  assit;ned  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  confer- 
ence of  .senior  circuit  Judges. 

To  expedite  the  work  of  the  courts,  the  senior  circuit  Judge  of 
each  circuit  shall  call  together  a  council  of  the  other  Judges  of  the 
circuit  at  least  tv.-icp  a  year  to  consider  the  quarterly  reports  to  be 
submitted  by  the  director  and  to  act  as  the  council  deems  neces- 
sary.    Decisions  of  the  council  are  binding  upon  the  Judges  of  the 

circuit. 

An  annual  conference  is  to  be  called  by  the  senior  circuit  Judge 
of  each  circuit  which  may  be  attended  by  circuit  and  district  judges 
of  that  circuit  and  by  msmbers  of  the  bar.  Tliis  conference  .shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  studying  methods  of  Improving  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  within  the  circuit. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  take  effect  90  days  after  Its 
approval. 

RECLAMATION     PROJECTS 
LIBERALIZATION    OF    EXISTING     CONTRACTS 

(Approved  August  4,  1939.     Public  Law  No.  260,  76th  Cong.) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  upon  request  by 
water  users  or  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  to  alter  the 
terms  of  the  repayment  or  construction  charge  contracts  between 
the  Government  and  the  users  of  water  on  reclamation  projects. 
Such  alteration  may  result  In  the  extension  of  time  for  repayment 
Of  cmstruction  charges,  etc.,  but  such  contracts  may  not  be  for 
a  period  of  time  longer  than  40  years,  nor  shall  any  extension  of 
time  exceed  twice  the  remaining  period  under  the  existing  con- 
tract. 

Water  users  under  existing  contracts  may  appoint  representa- 
tives to  negotiate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  \^'ith  refer- 
ence to  alterations  of  such  existing  contracts  for  repayment. 
When  such  organizations  request  It.  the  construction  charges 
remaining  unaccrued  mav  be  merged  in  a  total  and  general  repay- 
ment obligation  which  shall  be  scheduled  in  such  annual  install- 
ments as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  believes  will  constitute  a 
fair  and  equitable  plaii  of  repayments. 

Such  repayment  may  be  based  on  a  sliding  scale  In  accordance 
with  variations  in  crop  returns,  and  provision  is  made  for  pay- 
ments to  come  due  when  crop  receipts  are  available.  The  Secre- 
tary may  defer  the  charges  whenever  he  believes  it  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  inequitable  pyramiding  of  payments. 

Penalties  and  delinquency  charges  are  to  be  provided  In  the 
contract  to  be  applied  when  water  u^ers  default  on  payments  and 
additional  provision  is  made  to  protect  the  Government  Interests 
and  investments. 

The  lands  Involved  In  existing  projects  may  be  classified  so  as 
not  to  place  a  hardship  on  persons  whose  holdings  are  less  pro- 
ductive than  other  lands,  and  special  consideration  will  be 
accorded  projects  with  special  problems  affecting  their  ability  to 
repay. 

No  expenditures  may  be  made  nor  estimates  submitted  for  new 
projects  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  carefully  examined 
the  proposed  project  and  determined  the  feasibility  of  such  project. 

The  authority  contained  In  this  law  for  modification  of  existing 
contracts  Is  to  remain  in  effect  for  a  period  of  5  years. 


Home  Owners'  Ixjan  Corporation 

granting  extensions  of  time  for   repayment  of  loans 

(Approved  August  11,  1939/   Public  Law  No.  381,  76ih  Cong.) 

The  Roosevelt  administration,  upon  taking  office  March  4,  1933, 
sponsored  legislation  to  relieve  the  distressed  home  owners  of 
the  Nation.  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  June  13,  1933  (48 
Stat.,  p.  128).  was  the  result.  Under  that  act  and  amendatory 
acts  there  have  been  more  than  a  million  distressed  home  mort- 
gages refinanced  by  the  Government. 

The  legislation  Just  approved  by  the  President  further  amends 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  to  permit  these  loans  to  be  repaid 
over  a  period  of  25  years  Instead  of  a  period  of  15  years  as 
provided  In  the  original  law. 

The  Corporation,  when  In  its  Judgment  the  circumstances  of 
the  home  owner  and  the  condition  of  the  security  warrant  such 
action.  Is  authorized  to  extend  the  mortgage  for  the  additional 
period  of  years  and  to  make  necessary  adjustments  in  the  loan 
payments. 


Monetary  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5.  1939 


LETTER    FROM    FORMER    REPRESENTATIVE    CHARLES    Q. 
BINDERUP.  OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Hon.  Charles  G.  Binderup,  former  Repre- 
sentative from  Nebraska: 

The  CoNSTrrunoNAL  Money  Leagtte  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  5,  1939. 
Hon.  KNtrrE  Hill. 

How^e  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  notice  the  New  York  Sun,  In  com- 
menting on  your  bill  for  monetary  control  which  you  recently  in- 
tioduced  In  Congress,  says  In  an  article  that  your  bill  is  noble  in 
its  nature,  being  intended  to  restore  to  Congress  the  sole  power  to 
issue  money  and  regulate  its  value,  to  prevent  Inflation  and  depres- 
sion, and  to  provide  a  stable  currency.  This  Is  Indeed  a  compli- 
ment to  you,  friend  Hill,  coming  from  a  paper  that  Is  considered 
very  conservative. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say,  "And  It  starts  off  with  five  where- 
ases," of  which  the  following  are  samples: 

Whcr.as  there  has  developed  In  the  method  of  conducting  com- 
mercial banks  In  the  United  States  the  custom  of  lending  the  pri- 
vate credit  of  such  institutions  under  the  pretense  of  lending 
money;  and 

Whereas  such  credit,  transferable  from  one  depositor  to  another 
on  the  bocks  of  the  bank  or  through  clearing  houses  or  otherwise 
to  books  cf  other  banks  upon  the  check  or  order  of  the  borrower 
or  subsequent  depositor  is  now  generally  accepted  In  payment  of 
private  debts,  the  said  practice  In  fact  provides  an  uncontrolled 
and  privately  created  circulation  medium  of  excnange  which  per- 
forms substantially  every  monetary  function  In  violation  of  and 
practical  nullification  of  article  I.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  vests  In  Congress  the  sole  power  to 
issue  the  money  of  the  Nation  and  regulate  its  value. 

There  are  others.-  but  these  give  the  general  drift.  The  bill 
projjer  would  require  that  commercial  banks  hold  all  demand  de- 
posits "in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  on  hand,  or  as 
credit  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  of  Its  district,"  with  a  pro- 
viso that  they  might  also  keep  part  of  their  deposits  In  interest- 
bearing  bonds  or  notes  of  the  Federal  Government.  A  bank  short 
of  ca.«h  and  bonds  might  make  up  the  total  by  rcdiscountlnqj 
with  Its  Federal  Reserve  bank  so  much  of  its  assets  as  would  be 
nece-ssary.  At  discretion  it  could  sell  "additional  common  or  pre- 
fer^^pd  stock"  to  its  present  stockholders  or  to  the  outside  public. 

The  bill  would  set  up  administrative  machinery  designed  to 
"expand  the  currency  or  credit  In  active  circulation  until  there 
is  substantially  full  employment  at  the  wholesale  price  level  of 
1926."  Some  of  this  would  be  put  Into  circulation  as  "social  divi- 
dends"— oensions  of  $50  a  month  to  all  persons  60  years  old  or 
older.  A  billion  would  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  "indi- 
vidual-type farms,  not  to  exceed  e8.CO0  per  unit  at  2Va  percent 
yearly."  Another  $250,000,000  might  be  spent  In  assisting  chil- 
dren "from  the  lower-income  groups"  in  acquiring  "a  desirable 
education."  Any  necessary  additional  expansion  would  be  obtained 
through  further  purchases  of  Government  bonds  and  by  developing 
of  the  Nation's  natural  resotircea. 
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I  Rtn  pleasci  to  adviw  you  that  a  text  book  for  schools  Is  now 
bring  completed,  the  t.tle  of  which  Is  -Basic  Principles  of  Con- 
fitliutlonal  Money".  The  book  Is  definitely  nonpartisan  in  every 
cietnll.  dealing  with  facts  only,  and  contains  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  money  and  Its  functions.  This  book  Is  written  In  regular 
school-book  style  with  deflnitlons  and  questions  at  the  close  of 
each  chapter. 

The  author.  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Ruaeell.  is  a  writer  and  Instructor, 
and  haa  dtvoted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  her  life  in  the 
etiucnticnal  field  as-  a  teacl-.c-r  and  superintendent.  Her  experi- 
ence and  her  thorough  knowledge  cf  the  monetary  question  quali- 
fies her  excellently  lor  this  most  Important  work. 

This  book  gives  the  simple,  basic,  and  fundamental  facts  about 
money.  V-,  tni?  nature,  function,  and  importance  in  the  great 
problem  of  today — hew  to  distribute  th3  products  of  mcdern  in- 
dustr)-  to  all  of  our  people,  and  I  might  add  th:\t  the  teachings 
of  this  book  seem  to  agree  entirely  with  the  principles  contalne-d 
in  your  bill. 

Everyone  should  have  the  background  which  this  book  gives  to 
thorcu^hly  undcrctand  our  economic  or  monetary  problem.  In- 
deed this  step  forward  has  been  needed  for  many  ytai-s,  for  mone- 
tary education  has  lagged  for  behind  in  our  modern  program  of 
education. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chajujes   G.    Bindehup. 


Old- Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALAB.\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 


PETITION  ASKING  FOR  FNACTMT?rNT  OP  H.  R.  5620.  THE  GEN- 
ERAL WllFARE  ACT 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

General.  Welfare  Feder.\tion  of  America,  Inc.. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  4,  1939. 
Hon.  Sam  Hobbs.  M.  C, 

Hou?e  Office  Buildirig,  WcLthington.  D.  C. 
My  Devr  Congressman:   Enclosed  you  will  find  petitions  signed 
by  voters  In  your  d.strlct  asking  for  enactment  of  the  proposed 
General  Welfare  Act.  H.  R.  5320,  as  follows: 

1.  R  L.  Wiliiamson,  101-103  Tenth  Street,  Anniston,  Ala.,  and 
67  others. 

2.  J.  W.  McBryde.  Prattville.  Ala.,  and  14  others. 

We  would  appreciate  reference  to  these  petitions  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  under  Petitions  Received.  If  you  care  to  send 
copies  of  the  Record  to  those  who  have  donated  their  time  in 
obtalnlnR  these  signatures,  we  know  they  would  appreciate  It. 

Tlianklng  you  for  any  consideration  3«)u  can  give  to  this  safe, 
sane,  and  reasonable  pension  measure  which  is  destined  to  become, 
In  our  opinion,  the  leading  issue  in  the  coming  campaigns,  we 
remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Arttttr  L.  Johnson, 
Executive  and  Legislative  Secretary. 
P.  8. — We  would  greatly  appreciate  it.  as  woxild   these  petition 
signers.  If  you  could  see  your  way  clear  to  sign  Discharge  Petition 
No.    15  on  this  bill  so  that  It  may  be  considered  by  the  entire 
House  In  accord  with  American  principles. 

A.  L.  J. 
Signatures  obtained  by  J.  W.  McBryde,  Prattville,  Ala.: 
Petition  to  Congress: 

We.  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States,  respectfully 
petition  that  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  enact  the  Improved 
General  Welfare  Act  (H.  R.  5620),  thus  relieving  the  suffering  of  our 
needy  citizens  over  60  years  cf  age  and  providing  prospenty  for 
~~       rica  and  seciuity  for  all  at  60. 

state:  ai-abama:  congoessional  district  4 

J.  A  Hunt,  O  T.  MrCluskey,  W.  E.  Durden,  D.  S.  Chambllss. 
G.  A.  Jacks,  J.  M.  Durden,  Charlie  White,  J.  P.  Howard. 
8.  S.  Fallon,  A.  C.  Anderson,  E.  H.  Durden,  Andrew  Hunt. 
N.  M  McBryde,  Joe  A.  Chambllu.  C.  C.  Burhalter,  all  of 
Prattville. 

Signatures  obtained  by  R.  L.  Williamson,  101-103  West  Tenth 
Street,  Anniston.  Ala.: 
Petition  to  Congress: 

We.  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States,  respectfully 
petition    that    the    Seventy-sixth    Congress    enact    the    improved 


General  Welfare  Act  (H.  R.  5C20),  thus  relieving  the  suffering  of 
our  needy  citizens  over  60  years  of  age  and  providing  prosperity 
for  America  and  security  for  all  at  60. 

STATE,   ALABAMA;    CONGRESSIONAL    DISTRICT    4 

R.  L.  Williamson,  Williamson  Furniture  Co..  101-103  West 
Tenth  Street,  Anniston.  Ala  ;  E.  L.  Stephens,  1808  Noble 
Street,  Anniston,  Ala.;  Cecil  J.  Stephens.  1425  Wilmer 
Avenue.  Anniston.  Ala.:  R.  H.  Prezlev.  17C0  More  Avenue. 
Anniston,  Ala.;  W.  E.  Davis,  34';  West  Eleventh  Street. 
Anniston,  Ala.;  J.  V.  Robertson,  2009  Christine  Avenue; 
W.  C.  HoUlngsworth,  1931  Noble  Street:  C  H.  Simpson. 
1534  Woodstock  Avenue,  Anniston.  Ala.:  F.  O.  Heptin- 
Ptall.  1624  Gurnee  Avenue,  Anniston,  Ala.:  I.  H.  Hutte, 
R.  3.  Anniston,  Ala.:  T.  B.  Hampscn.  1029  Forest  Lane. 
Anniston.  Ala.:  J.  W  Bramlett,  2316  Gurnee,  Anniston. 
A!a  :  R.  P  Scott.  R  No.  3,  Anniston,  Ala.;  J.  L.  Scott. 
R.  No.  3,  Anniston.  Ala.;  C.  T.  Brown,  R.  No.  3.  Annis- 
ton, Ala.:  Jack  Demp-icy.  1831  West  Eleventh  Street, 
Anniston.  Ala.:  Henderson  Dempsey,  1331  We-t  Eleventh 
S'rt-et,  Anniston.  Ala.;  J.  A.  lane;  G  A.  Brown. 
Anniston.  Ala.,  R.  2:  H.  A.  Eberhart,  1813  McKlcray 
Avoni'e.  Anniston:  H.  H.  Wcstbrcok.  1808  Noble  Street. 
E.  S.  Burgess,  Anniston,  Ala.,  R.  1;  C.  W.  Burgess,  Annis- 
ton. Ala..  R.  3;  J.  P  Wheeler.  1606  Noble  Street;  James 
Alt)ert  Brickhouse.  Anniston,  R  3:  Robert  James  Hilley. 
Anniston.  R  3:  Samuel  T.  Colley.  920  Devens,  Anniston; 
G  E.  Waugh.  No.  3.  City;  W.  T.  Vinson,  Anniston.  Ala., 
R    3;  H.  L.  Ham,  R.  3. 

Petition  to  Congress: 

We.  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States,  respectfully 
petition  that  the  S-'venty-slxth  Congress  enact  the  Improved  General 
Welfare  Act  (II.  R.  56201,  tlius  relieving  the  sutTer.ng  of  our  needy 
citizens  over  60  years  of  age  and  providing  prosperity  for  America 
and  security  for  all  at  6G. 

state:    ALABAMA 

Paul  Goodwin.  R.  F.  D.  3.  Anniston.  Ala.;  W.  F.  Carrey,  box 
1132.  Anniston,  Ala.;  C.  J.  Rowc,  r;.ute  3,  Anniston  Ala.; 
D.  L  Cctcr,  route  3,  Anniston,  Ala.:  J  A.  Posey.  307 
Glrnddle,  Anniston.  Ala;  J.  T.  Bonds.  3,  Sherman 
Hei'^hts,  Anniston.  Ala.;  Henry  Guck.  421  Hunter  Street, 
Anntston,  Ala.;  W.  O.  Haney,  route  3.  Anniston.  Ala.; 
G.  P.  Rcgcrs,  600  Hunter  Street.  Anniston,  Ala.;  L.  W. 
Bowman.  900  Ware  Street.  Anniston.  Ala.:  J.  L.  Adams, 
route  3,  Anniston.  Ala.:  L.  C.  Champion.  Anniston.  Ala.; 
J  W  Buford  2225  Walnut  Avenue.  Anniston.  A2a.;  Ilov.ard 
Lomfcerg,  2226  Walnut  Avenue.  Anniston.  Ala.;  S.  C. 
Badgett,  box  157,  Blue  Mountain.  Ala.;  R.  W.  Webb,  Blue 
Mountain.  Ala.;  F.  A.  Mange.  1624  West  Tenth  Street. 
Anniston.  Ala.;  N.  O.  Hicks,  1605  Coble  Avenue,  Anniston, 
Ala.;  M.  A.  Hardin.  1628  West  Tenth,  Anniston,  Ala.; 
J.  D.  Smith,  route  3,  Anniston,  Ala.;  Jock  Frieds,  1604 
West  Tenth  Street,  Anniston,  Ala  :  Bud  Lindsay.  1604 
West  Tenth  Street.  Anniston.  Ala.;  R.  E.  House.  Anniston, 
Ala.;  S.  B.  Tolllson.  1800  West  Eleventh  Street,  Anniston, 
Ala  ;  C.  L.  Dew,  17  West  Twenty-fourth  Street.  Annlstcn, 
Ala.;  A.  C.  Wood.  1922  Walnut  Avenue,  Anniston,  Ala.; 
Joe  Canada,  708  Wilmer,  Anniston,  Ala.;  Fannie  Canada, 
708  Wilmer.  Anniston.  Ala. 


The  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  WILL  TAYLOR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 


LETTER   FROM   JOHN   J.  O'CONNOR   TO   ARTHUR   EROCK,   OP 
THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  Hon.  John  J.  O'Connor,  former  Representative 
from  New  York,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  of  the  New  York 
Times, 

Washington.  D.  C,  August  5.  1939. 
Re  Hatch  bill. 

Mr.  Arthur  Krock. 

New  York  Times,  Albee  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
DiAs  Mr.  Krock:  Thanks  for  your  letter  to  me  acknowledging 
receipt   of   my   letter   to   you   of   August  3,   in   reference   to  your 
column  commenting  on  the  President's  statement  Issued  In  con- 
nection with  his  reluctant  approval  of  the  Hatch  bill. 
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You  say: 

•Other  lawyers  tell  me  that  there  are  decisions  which  prove  that 
the  Court  has  often  examined  the  statement  In  debate  of  the 
author  of  a  bill  or  the  chairman  In  charge  of  It  In  order  to  get 
at  the  question  of  Intent." 

That  Is  correct,  providing  always  that  the  language  of  the  act 
Is  "not  free  from  doubt,"  and  I  so  stated  in  my  letter  to  you. 
That  Is  quite  different,  however,  from  the  Court  paying  any  at- 
tention to  the  attempt  of  the  President  to  "make  the  record" 
when  he  approved  the  biU,  or  any  attention  to  what  the  author 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Hatch,  said  to  the  President  In  discussing  the 
bill  after  both  Houses  of  Congress  had  passed  It. 

I  note  with  interest  the  statement  in  your  letter  that  "maybe" 
you  =hould  have  said  In  your  article  that  the  President's  message 
'"should"  be  competent  evidence  rather  than  It  "would"  be. 

Frankly.  I  doubt  if  any  lawyer  experienced  in  such  matters 
would  agree  with  you.  Why  should  any  court  pay  any  attention  to 
what  the  President  or  the  Attorney  General  thinks  a  law  means 
after  Congress  has  expressed  its  will?  To  do  so  would  certainly  be 
a  drastic  departure  In  Judicial  construction. 

You  kindly  refer  me  to  the  case  of  Wright  v.  Mountain  Trust 
Bank  (300  U.  S.  440).  That  case  is  on  all  fours  with  the  cases 
cited  In  my  previous  letter  to  you.  Incidentally,  Representative 
William  Lemke  was  of  counsel  in  the  case  which  involved  the 
Frazler-Lemke   Act. 

At  page  463.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  Co\u-t,  said: 

"Since  the  language  of  the  act  Is  not  free  from  doubt  •  •  •  we 
are  Justified  in  seeking  enlightenment  from  reports  of  congressional 
committees  and  explanations  given  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
House  by  those  In  charge  of  the  measure." 

That  Is  the  well-established  law,  but  It  affords  no  foundation  for 
any  court  paying  any  attention  to  what  the  President  said  when 
he  approved  the  law  or  what  the  Attorney  General  said  in  advising 
the  President  as  to  the  effect  of  the  law.  or  what  the  author  of 
the  bill  told  the  President  at  the  White  House  after  Congress  had 
passed  the  bill  he  believed  the  bill  "meant "  or  what  he  "Intended" 
by  It. 

Solely  with  the  idea  of  "keeping  the  record  straight."  I  am  again 
writing  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  O'Connxr. 
Former  Chairman  of  Rules  Committee.  House  of  Representatii^es. 


One    Hundred    and    Fiftieth    Anniversary   of   the 
Establishment  of  the  Lighthouse  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  COLGATE  W.  DARDEN,  Jr. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 


SPEECH  OF  HON    COLGATE  W    DARDEN.  JR  .  OF  VIRGINIA.  ON 
OCCASION  OF  THE  CELEBRATION  AT  CAPE  HENRY,  VA. 


Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  myself  at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Lighthouse  Service: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  we 
gather  here  today  to  celebrate  a  very  great  occasion — the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service — a  Service  which  has  rendered  since  its  or- 
ganization aid  and  assistance  to  countless  thousands  of  our  own 
citizens  as  well  as  to  those  of  all  nations  who  use  the  great  sea 
lanes  and  inland  water  courses  over  which  they  stand  guard. 

The  First  United  States  Congress,  in  the  ninth  act  which  it 
passed,  authorized  and  directed  the  Federal  authorities  to  assume 
the  support  of  the  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  etc.,  which  had 
previously  been  erected  and  maintained  by  the  respective  Colonies. 
The  act  also  provided  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  other 
aids  to  navigation. 

The  original  act  bore  the  slgnattires  of  distinguished  American 
citizens — ofScial-s  who  are  forever  associated  with  the  foundation 
of  this  great  Republic.  Muhlenberg  signed  as  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  John  Adams  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  and  George 
Washington  as  President. 

I  am  sure  that  a  few  observations  in  reference  to  this  service 
will  be  of  interest  to  you.  When  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  organized  in  1789  there  were   12  lighthouses  operated 


Ijy  the  Colonies — those  at  Boston.  Mass..  and  Charleston.  S.  C.  being 
among  the  oldest.  Three  lighthouses  were  under  construction  but 
had  not  yet  been  placed  In  operation.  Among  these  were  the  lights 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Savannah  River.  Ga..  and  the  Cape  Pear 
River,  N.  C. 

Virginia  had  undertaken  to  construct  a  lighthouse  here  at  Cape 
Henry — in  fact,  much  of  the  material  had  been  assembled  but 
building  had  not  actually  started. 

Consequently  the  Cape  Henry  Lighthouse,  standing  on  the  south- 
erly end  of  the  Virginia  Capes  end  marking  the  entrance  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  was  the  first  lighthouse  to  be  constructed  by  the  United 
States  Goverrment. 

The  act  of  March  26.  1790,  made  the  necessary  funds  available 
and  the  State  of  Virginia  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  a  2-acre 
plot  of  ground  for  the  site.  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  under  whose  Jurisdiction  the  Lighthouse  Service 
had  been  placed,  entered  into  a  contract  with  John  McComb.  Jr., 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  construction  of  the  masonry 
tower  for  the  light,  a  frame  house  20  feet  square  and  two  stories 
high  with  a  frame  kitchen  as  a  dwelling  for  the  keeper  and  a  stone 
vault  12  feet  wide  and  20  feet  long  lor  the  storage  of  oil — all  for 
the  sum  of  $15,200.  to  be  paid,  however,  in  installments,  $4,000 
upon  signing  the  contract — this  sum  to  be  used  by  McComb  to 
purchase  the  necessary  materials,  $4,000  when  the  water  table 
was  laid,  $3,000  when  the  lantern >vas  raised,  $2,000  when  the 
stonework  and  the  lantern  were  finished,  and  the  remaining 
$2,200  when  the  work  was  completed; 

At  the  risk  of  spending  too  much  time  on  this  ojjcratlon  I  shall 
make  mention  of  a  few  of  the  Interesting  features  of  the  tower 
Itself  In  order  to  show  why  It  has  withstood  so  well  the  ravages 
of  the  passing  years  and  the  widely  varying  seasons. 

It  was  provided  that  the  tower  be  built  In  a  good  and  workman- 
like manner  The  foundation  was  to  be  of  stone,  as  was  the  tower, 
and  sunk  to  a  drpth  of  13  feet  below  the  water  table  over  the  top 
of  which  pavement  was  to  be  laid,  the  diameter  of  which  was 
to  be  27  feet  6  inches  with  a  vacancy  of  about  9  feet  in  the  center. 
The  diameter  of  the  base  was  to  be  26  feet  and  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  was  to  be  6  feet.  The  height  from  the  bottom  of  the 
water  table  to  the  top  of  the  stonework  was  to  be  72  feet  where  the 
diameter  would  be  16  feet  6  Inches  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
3  feet.  The  form  of  the  lighthouse  was  to  be  an  octagon,  having 
three  windows  in  the  cast  and  four  in  the  west. 

The   lantern   was   to   be   supported   by   eight   posts   of   wTought 

Iron — 3   inches  square   and   20   feet   in   length — 10   feet   of   which 

were  to  be  wrought  Into  the  wall  In  the  inner  part  of  each  comer. 

The   contract    is   signed   by   John   McComb.   Jr..   and   Alexander 

Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

There  Is  then  an  interesting  addition  to  the  effect  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  situation  of  the  ground  It  was  necessary  to  make 
the  foundation  of  a  greater  depth  and  width  than  had  been 
planned.  To  this  end  McComb  offered  to  sink  the  foundation 
20  feet  below  the  water  table  with  walls  11  feet  thick;  the  base 
to  be  there  33  feet  In  diameter  at  an  additional  cost  of  $2,500. 

Thomas  Newton.  Jr.,  accepted  this  proposal  on  behalf  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  with  the  further  provision,  however,  that  should 
the  cost  pursuant  to  the  estimate  of  McComb  app>ear  too  high  to 
the  President,  the  extra  work  was  to  be  determined  by  three  dis- 
interested persons  to  be  mutually  chosen.  Happily  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  disagreement  on  this  point,  since  George  Washing- 
ton approved  the  agreement  on  December  6,  1792,  in  which  year 
the  light  was  first  shown. 

To  superintend  the  construction  of  the  lighthouse.  Mr.  Comlck 
was  engaged  at  $2  per  week. 

The  first  keeper  of  the  light  seems  to  have  been  Laban  Gofflgan, 
formerly  a  resident  of  Portsmouth,  Va. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  tower  so  carefully  and  strongly  con- 
structed should  continue  to  look  seaward  to  this  day,  even  though 
It  is  no  longer  in  active  service. 

The  first  lantern  seems  to  have  been  furnished  with  eight  lamps, 
each  capable  of  containing  six  quarts  of  oil.  and  hung  in  two  tiers 
over  each  other  transversely. 

This  lighthouse,  like  the  others  of  the  same  period,  passed 
through  various  stages  of  development — the  principal  changes 
being  in  the  kinds  of  oil  burned  and  the  introduction  of  the  first 
lens  Just  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

In  April  1861  the  illuminative  apparatus  was  moved  and  the 
lantern  destroyed.  Shortly  afterward  a  lightship  under  armed 
protection  was  anchored  between  the  two  capes  and  in  1863  the 
lighthouse  was  again  in  operation,  protected  by  a  military  guard. 
The  first  tower  stood  about  75  years  before  there  was  any  indi- 
cation of  disintegration.  At  about  that  time  cracks  began  to 
appear  and  eventually  the  tower  was  declared  unsafe. 

In  1878  funds  were  appropriated  for  a  new  structure  and  In  1881 
the  new  tower  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  The  new 
tower,  which  Is  the  one  in  use  today,  is  built  largely  of  cast-iron 
plates,  bolted  together  along  the  edges.  It  Is  the  tallest  fully 
enclosed  lighthouse  in  the  country,  constructed  of  cast  iron.  The 
lens  is  150  feet  above  the  ground  and  the  electric  light  of  160,000 
candlepower  is  visible  for  19  miles. 

These  few  references  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  this  far-flung  service  because  this  light  Is  typical  of 
mano^  others  along  our  coast  line. 
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However,  the  priceless  pcmesslon  of  this  great  organization  is 
Its  splendid  personnel— with  Its  tradition  of  devotion  to  duty. 
No  group  In  the  service  of  this  Republic  Is  more  loyal  and  jiatrlotlc 
than  are  tliose  who  make  up  our  Lighthouse  Service. 

The  highly  decentralized  nature  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  today, 
•s  well  as  for  the  past  150  years,  has  neceswltated  personnel  policies 
and  jaxtcedures  quite  different  from  tho«e  suitable  in  other  services 
whe:e  large  numbers  of  employees  are  under  immediate  supervision. 
The  typical  lighthouse  keeper,  by  force  of  circumstances,  has 
»lways  led  a  life  of  considerable  Isolation,  and  the  Service  as  a 
whole  has  been  able  to  perform  Its  function  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  in  general  men  were  selected 
who  could  be  relied  upon  for  a  high  degree  of  faithfulness,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  Individual  Integrity.  These  basic  qualifications 
for  Lighthouse  Service  duties  have  not  changed  through  the  years. 

The  operatlcns  of  the  service  covering  as  it  does  all  of  our  coabts, 
Interior  rivers  and  lakes,  and  waters  t)orderiiig  outlying  territories. 
Impose  an  unusual  obligation  of  Individual  initiative  on  the  super- 
visory officers  in  charge  of  the  Ughthouse  districts  In  recognition 
of  which  and  of  the  emergency  character  of  much  of  the  Service 
work  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  and  authority  have  been 
imposed  on  them  with  results  which  have  been  most  gratifying. 
This  obligation  includes  that  of  jjersonal  contact  with  and  super- 
vision of  a  widely  scattered  personnel.  This  task  has  been  done 
effectively  and  with  sympathy  as  well  as  with  full  understanding 
of  conditions.  The  welfare  of  the  personnel  at  large  has  been  one 
of  the  tifst  concerns  of  these  officers  and  on  the  whole  it  would 
appear  that  there  has  been  a  proper  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  without  sacrifice  of  the  Individual. 

In  recent  years  the  conditions  of  8er\-lcc  on  board  lightships 
and  at  the  rnore  isolated  lighthouses  have  been  materially  im- 
proved through  liberal  provisions  for  leave  on  shore.  The  time 
granted  which,  as  Indicated,  is  In  the  nature  of  shore  leave.  Is  in 
addition  to  regular  annual  leave,  and  la  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pen.«ating  for  the  effects  of  isolation  requiring  that  even  when  off 
duty  the  men  suffer  restrictions  of  their  freedom  and  activities, 
being  unable  to  normally  enjoy  such  free  time. 

The  personnel  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  because  of  the  urgent 
and  hazardous  character  of  the  work,  must  be  maintained  in  a 
high  state  of  discipline.  It  was  placed  imder  the  civil-service 
rules  by  President  Cleveland.  Ap{>ointmenls,  employments,  and 
advancements  are  mr.de  solely  en  a  merit  basis,  for  the  good  of 
the  Service,  all  persons  In  responsible  positions  receive  thorough 
training  and  extended  experience  in  the  work  of  the  Service. 

The  functions  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  are  well  defined,  and 
there  ha.<*  been  no  expansion  or  tendency  to  expand  beyond  these 
appropriate  functions.  There  has  therefore  been  no  overlapping 
with  other  Go%-ernment  activities.  These  functions,  however,  have 
In  recent  years  changed  materially  In  character,  involving  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  highly  technical  work,  and  they  have  had 
a  continually  wider  application  to  the  commercial  and  maritime 
activities  of  the  country. 

In  more  r?ccnt  years  the  radio  has  been  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  S.'rvlce  and  the  mariner  has  p'oflted  as  a  result. 

Radlobeacons  are  Installed  at  lighthouses  and  on  lightships, 
sending  out  radio  signals  in  all  directions  for  the  guidance  of 
ships.  Vessels  equipped  with  radio  compasses  may  Intercept  these 
signals,  and  from  them  determine  the  direction  In  which  the 
sending  station  lies.  Each  lighthouse  or  lightship  radiobeacon 
broadcasts  a  distinctive  dot-and-dash  signal  so  that  it  may  readily 
be  identified,  and  the  reception  of  signals  from  two  or  more  sta- 
tions provides  a  cross  bearing  acctirately  establishing  the  receiving 
vessel  s  pKisltion. 

Radlobeacons  have  greatly  Increased  the  effectiveness  of  light- 
houses and  lightships,  for  they  may  be  henrd  many  miles  away 
when  the  sending  station  lies  below  the  horizon  or  is  invisible 
because  of  fog,  rain,  or  snow.  There  are  more  than  125  of  these 
radiol>eacons  now  In  operation,  having  ranges  of  from  10  to  300 
miles,  and  covering  the  entire  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
th'e  Great  Lakes. 

DISTANCX-FINOINC    SIGNALS 

One  of  the  latent  means  devised  by  the  Lighthouse  Service  for 
aiding  vessels  during  fog.  are  the  distance-finding  signals.  Such 
signals  consist  of  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  a  fog  signal  and  a 
radiobeacon.  The  signal  of  the  radiobeacon  will  reach  the  passing 
sliip  Instantaneously,  while  the  sound  signal  traveling  through  the 
air  moves  at  a  definite  speed,  which  is  roughly  1  nautical  mile  each 
5' a  seconds.  The  mariner  upon  observing  the  difference  in  time 
between  the  receipt  of  the  radio  signal  and  the  sound  signal  can 
very  simply  tell  his  distance  from  the  sending  station.  Distance- 
finding  signals  are  available  at  all  lightships  and  at  many  light- 
.ouses. 

This  year  marks  not  only  the  one  hundred  and  flitleth  anni- 
versary of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  but  It  also  marks,  as  a  result  of 
the  reorganization  cf  the  Federal  departments.  Its  transfer  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard.  These  two  distinguished  services  are 
combined  in  the  public  interest. 

The  citizens  of  our  country  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
them.  Each  has  behind  it  a  record  of  gieat  achievement.  Both 
have  before  them  the  opportunity  for  service  of  the  highest  order. 


Behind  the  Headlines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5.  19Z9 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON    MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  Allen's  The  Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round  of  August  4,  relating  as  it  does  to 
Vermont's  senior  United  States  Senator: 

Behind  the  headlines  of  turbulent  wind-up  battles  on  Capitol 
Hill  are  two  political  developments  of  great  significance. 

One  was  the  emergence  of  a  new  Republican  floor  leader — 
courtly,  square-shooting  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin,  cf  Vermont. 

The  other  was  the  formation  by  die-hard  anti-New  Deal  Senate 
Democrats  of  a  secret  parliamentary  organization  of  their  own, 
with  all  the  trappings  of  the  regular  Democratic  Party  machin- 
ery— a  floor  leader,  whips,  and  general  staff. 

In  Acting  Fleer  Leader  Austin  the  G.  O.  P.  has  a  sturdy  conserva- 
tive and  loyal  party  supporter,  but  a  man  who  also  believes  that 
principles  come  before  partisan  Interest.  Illustrating  his  atti- 
tude were  his  votes  to  confirm  Justice  Feilx  Franklurter  and 
Attorney  General  Frank  Murphy,  and  his  vigorous  defense  of  the 
sale  of  war  planes  to  the  French. 

Other  Republicans  raged  against  the  two  appointments  and 
rushed  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  plane  deal.  But  Austin, 
who  would  never  have  named  Frankfurter  and  Murphy  him- 
self, readily  conceded  their  ability  and  integrity.  And  regarding 
the  sale  of  planes  to  France  he  said,  "I  will  not  allow  partLian- 
ship  to  Influence  me  In  a  stand  that  might  be  construed  as  detri- 
mental to  my  country." 

Sixty-two,  stocky,  well  dressed,  Attstin  Is  a  hard  fighter  but 
always  a  fair  one.  This  quality  has  won  him  a  host'of  warm 
friends  In  all  quarters. 

One  of  his  Intimates  was  the  late  Senate  Democratic  floor  leader, 
Joe  Robinson,  of  Arkansas.  Another  is  Postmastei;^General  Jim 
Farley,  whom  he  vigorously  assailed  for  canceling  the  air-mall 
contracts  but  who  Inter  sent  him  a  photograph  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: "To  a  real  fellow  whose  friendship  I  prize.* 

Note. — Austins  closest  friend  is  his  91-year-old  mother,  to 
whom  he  writes  every  day  he  is  away  from  his  Vermont  home. 


Congress  No  Longer  an  Order-Taking  Body 

Annual  recurring  deficit  and  rapidly  mount. ng  P'ederal  debt 
has  penalized  and  deceived  the  American  people — House  awakened 
to  its  responsibilities — must  continue  efforts  to  eliminate  in- 
dividual dictation  and  yoke  of  excessive  taxation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  session  of  Con- 
gress will  restore  public  confidence  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  determined  to  be  no  longer  an  order-taking 
body  subject  to  the  dictates  of  another  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  House  has  done  more  in  recent  weeks  to  encourage 
business  and  restore  the  Nation's  faith  in  popular  govern- 
ment than  any  other  public  agency  has  done  in  the  past 
6  years. 

Votes  to  revise  taxation  in  the  interest  of  recovery  and 
a  checkrein  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  a  com- 
petitor of  private  business,  are  evidence  of  a  new-found 
courage  and  independence. 
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Members  of  the  lower  Chamber  received  little  encourage- 
ment in  their  efforts  from  any  other  department  of  the 
Government,  but  this  did  not  discourage  the  Members  from 
deciding  important  measures  by  decisive  margins. 

The  reawakening  of  the  House  to  its  responsibilities  holds 
bright  prospects  for  the  future — the  House  is  no  longer  a 
"rubber  stamp." 

The  strongest  guaranty  of  the  preservation  of  popular 
government  in  America  is  a  Congress  dominated  by  a  spirit 
of  courage  and  independence,  determined  to  act  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  whom  it  represents  and  is  supposed 
to  serve. 

What  the  country  wants  most  of  all  is  the  healthy  re- 
covery of  business  from  depression  ills,  and  jobs  for  the 
jobless. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  a  check  has  been  made  on  the 
so-called  spending  and  pump-priming  methods. 

The  American  people  have  been  penalized  and  deceived 
through  the  increase  in  the  annually  recurring  deficits  and 
the  rapidly  mounting  Federal  debt. 

The  people  have  been  persuaded  to  ignore  or  forget  that 
the  Federal  debt  is  their  debt.  The  Federal  debt  touches 
and.  to  a  degree,  impoverishes  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  this  Nation.  Not  only  that,  not  only  do  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  this  Nation  owe  the  Federal  debt,  but  they 
owe  their  State,  county,  municipal,  and  other  governmental 
unit  debts. 

The  States,  counties,  and  municipalities  have  been  en- 
couraged to  squander  and  spend  because  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  match  funds  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  public  expenditures. 

Since  the  taxpayer  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  Federal 
debt,  but  in  each  State  is  responsible  for  his  State,  county, 
and  municipal  debts,  this  luring  into  extravagant  expendi- 
tures of  the  States  and  the  counties  and  the  mimicipalities 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  amounted  to  the  Govern- 
ment taking  one  dollar  from  a  taxpayer's  pocket  and  then 
saying  to  him,  "Spend  another  one  dollar,  or  two  or  more 
dollars,  and  I  will  give  you  part  of  this  one  dollar  back." 

This  has  been  just  as  true  in  the  Thirteenth  District  of 
Pennsylvania  as  it  has  been  of  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States. 

I  desire  to  incorporate  in  my  remarks  at  this  point  some 
figures  showing  the  population  of  the  Thirteenth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  Schuylkill  and 
Northumberland  Counties,  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  tax- 
able real  estate  in  that  district,  the  thirteenth  district's 
share  of  the  national  debt  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  ratio 
of  the  debt  to  the  assessed  valuation  in  the  district,  the 
share  of  the  New  Deal  debt  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  New  Deal  debt  to  the  assessed  valuation. 

The  population  figures  used  are  based  on  the  1930  census. 
The  national  debt,  according  to  President  Roosevelt's  Budget 
figures,  will  on  June  30.  1940  (or  at  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year),  be  $44,457,845,210.  The  per  capita  of  national 
debt  on  the  basis  of  the  1930  census  will,  therefore,  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  June  30.  1940.  be  $362.  The  per 
capita  share  of  the  New  Deal  debt  incurred  since  March  4, 
1933.  will  on  June  30,  1940,  be  $192. 

The  assessment  figures  used  in  these  tabulations  were 
furnished  by  the  bureau  of  statistics,  division  of  a.ssessments 
and  taxes.  Pennsylvania  department  of  internal  affairs. 

The  following  statistics  show  just  how  my  district.  Schuyl- 
kill and  Northumberland  Counties  in  Pennsylvania,  are 
affected  in  their  share  of  the  national  debt: 
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Of  course,  this  per  capita  debt  laid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  shoulders  of  my  constituents  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Pennsylvania  District,  and  the  interest  thereon,  must 
be  paid  through  taxation. 

When  we  consider  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  actual 
appropriations  of  this  session  of  Congress  will  exceed  the 
Budget  estimate,  the  figures  set  forth  in  my  remarks  are 
conservative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  with  these  figures  showing  in 
many  ways  how  my  district  in  Pennsylvania,  and  my  State 
itself,  have  suffered  from  the  New  Deal  system  of  spending 
and  lending  and  pump  priming;  but  I  have  said  enough  here 
to  amply  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration; a  change  of  system;  a  return  to  sane,  sound  govern- 
ment; a  return  to  sane,  sound  economics;  to  sane,  sound 
business;  and  to  sane,  sound  .sense. 

If  this  Congress  will  go  forward  along  constructive  lines 
that  will  insure  faith  and  confidence  by  exercising  its  right- 
ful prerogatives  in  behalf  of  all  the  people,  peace  and  con- 
tentment will  come  and  we  will  again  be  a  happy  nation  free 
from  individual  dictation  and  the  yoke  of  excessive  taxation. 


The  Foundation  of  America 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Voltaire  said  that  "all  the 
sound  of  history  is  the  tread  of  sabots  climbing  the  stairs 
and  the  patter  of  satin  slippers  going  down." 

Up  this  stairway  of  the  centuries,  the  wooden  shoes  and 
sandals  of  the  peasants  have  clattered  to  the  top,  and  their 
wearers  have  taken  over  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  while  down 
the  stairs  in  an  imceasing,  endless  procession,  has  gone  the 
patter  of  satin  slippers  and  the  glory  and  fustian  and  gar- 
menture  of  those  who  ruled  and  reigned  without  mercy  or 
understanding. 

The  interval  between  the  close  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  the  darkest,  most  bitter  in  our  history.  Across 
the  sea,  the  defeated  British  looked  with  unconcealed  joy 
on  the  evident  breaking  down  of  the  new  order.  They 
waited  in  Europe  like  a  hungry  pack  of  wolves  for  the  hunter 
to  sleep  when  they  would  again  reconquer  America.  Some 
here  wanted  separate  States,  some  a  new  government  with 
the  panoply  of  empire.  There  was  little  sunshine,  and  great 
darkness.  Israel  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  wretched, 
half -starved,  and  uneasy;  fearsome  of  enemies  of  the  forest 
and  desert,  and  the  signs  and  portents  of  nature,  was  never 
more  in  need  of  the  fire  from  Sinai  than  the  new  States 
created  from  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Constitution 
in  1787. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  thoughts  come  to  me  as  I  read  of  the 
coming  Wisconsin  Day  at  Valley  Forge,  when  the  161st  an- 
niversary of  that  winter  camp  of  tragic  memory — tragic 
yet  glorious  in  its  sacrifice  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom — will  be  celebrated. 

Out  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  creating  the  Northwest 
Territory  came  five  great  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  I  want  to  Impress  upon  you  in  this 
hour  of  national  bewilderment,  of  travail  and  troubles,  when 
young  and  old  seem  to  be  so  worried  and  distraught,  the 
story  of  one  of  those  five  States.  They  have  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  wealth — in  lands,  in  buildings,  in  great  cities  with 
houses  and  homes  and  industries.  None  of  these  things  of 
material,  tangible  worth  came  by  magic.  Labor,  toil,  thrift 
created  it. 
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Thus  came  Wisconsin  Into  being.  Its  soil  gave  laughing 
refrain  in  a  chorus  of  crops  to  the  song  of  the  plow.  Its 
lakes  and  streams,  its  far-flung  wilderness,  its  prairies  and 
marshes,  its  lure  to  the  lover  of  adventure,  in  two  decades  of 
settlement  changed  forest  to  farm  and  village,  silence  to 
service,  hope  to  realization,  vision  to  interpretation.  A  new 
State  was  born.  It  was  Wisconsin,  and  its  star  took  its  place 
on  the  field  of  the  flag.  The  foundation  of  Wisconsin  was 
In  the  faith  of  its  people. 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  been  a  part  of  the  pageantry  of  an 
honest  civilization.  Behind  this  is  a  past  of  honor — a  path 
leading  back  to  another  glorious  record.  There  is  a  scenic 
vision  of  pioneers.  There  is  the  story  of  the  men  and  women 
who  came  here  from  the  eastern  sections  of  the  Nation,  and 
from  foreign  lands,  seeking  homes;  ever  and  always  follow- 
ing the  way  that  led  to  the  doorstep  of  a  home — the  castle 
and  habitation  of  a  sovereign  citizen.  These  men  and 
women  were  natural  builders  of  empire.  Association 
widened  and  softened  them.  They  were  assimilated  into 
one  body  politic  from  common  interest.  They  wrote  the 
wonder  epic  of  the  West  and  became  the  fountain  source  of 
national  strength,  the  shield  and  buckler  for  the  Nation  in 
times  of  stress. 

The  early  pioneer  lost  the  narrowness  of  his  vision,  as  he 
looked  upon  God  and  His  works  and  contemplated  in  lonely 
silence  the  vastness  of  His  domain.  So  in  the  Middle  West 
was  erected  that  addition  to  the  mother  structure  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  its  abiding  stronghold  ever 
since. 

The  cornerstone  of  that  structure  was  liberty;  its  facade 
was  justice;  Its  carvings  and  ornaments  were  prosperity; 
its 'embodied  spirit  was  happiness. 

When  we  hear  schemers  and  destroyers  talking  glibly  of 
the  redistribution  of  wealth,  I  wonder  if  they  know  what 
they  mean  in  the  first  or  last  analysis. 

Wealth  is  not  in  money,  not  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  or 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  not  in  banks  or  in  gold  or  silver. 
Wealth  is  in  the  farms  and  buildings,  in  homes  and  barns 
and  silos  and  hen  houses;  in  livestock  and  pastures,  in 
wheat  and  corn  and  oat  fields;  in  village  homes,  in  great 
buildings  and  little  buildings,  in  sewers  and  pavements  and 
electric-lipht  poles  and  gas  meters,  water  mains  and  automo- 
biles— 30.000,000  of  them — in  docks  and  wharves  and  steam- 
ships and  airplanes;  in  churches  and  schools  and  books  and 
musical  instruments:  in  clothing,  dishes  and  spoons  and 
knives  and  forks — wherever  you  look — at  trees,  growing 
grass — into  the  hog  pen.  the  chickenyard  or  the  coal  bin, 
and  a  thousand  other  items — there  is  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  it  is  divided,  but  you  will  readily  realize  it  is 
not  capable  of  being  redistributed  by  ukase  of  laws.  The 
reason  is  clear.  Not  one  single  dollar  in  value  of  this  visible, 
tangible  wealth  came  by  either  law  or  magic.  It  is  the  result 
of  labor  and  labor  alone. 

No  group  of  531  men  in  Congress,  or  a  man  in  the  White 
House,  can  create  out  of  nothing  one  single  5-cent  piece  of 
wealth  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  alembic  of 
the  alchemist  failed  to  produce  gold  by  artificial  process. 
The  alembic  of  legislation  is  just  as  impotent. 

But  the  descendants  of  those  who  suffered  at  Valley  Forge 
and  their  brethren  of  the  Revolution  of  1776  were  not  alone 
those  who  made  Wisconsin  great  and  strong.  The  Badger 
State  was  a  reiuge  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted.  Fifty 
thousand  Germans  escaping  from  the  thralldom  following 
the  uprising  of  1848  found  homes  in  Wisconsin.  Their  great 
leader  was  Carl  Schurz.  From  Norway  came  a  shipload  of 
settlers  who  built  the  foundation  for  a  wide  community  life. 
So  the  Irish,  bitterly  tired  of  rack-rents  tmd  absentee  land- 
lordism and  famine,  went  to  Wisconsin.  Prom  all  western 
Europe.  Holland.  Belgium.  Bohemia;  from  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, from  Denmark,  and  in  a  lesser  number  from  France 
and  Italy  and  Poland,  in  those  early  days  of  growth  and 


expansion,  half  a  million  people  found  homes  and  a  welcome 
in  Wisconsin. 

These  people  were  not  aliens.  They  were  citizens  in  their 
hearts  before  they  left  home.  They  were  not  parasites,  reap- 
ing where  they  had  not  sown.  They  chose  the  road  of 
American  sovereignty  and  had  the  right  to  vote.  They  con- 
cocted no  schemes  to  change  or  overthrow  the  plan  of  gov- 
ernment.   They  bit  no  hand  that  protected  them. 

In  every  little  cemetery  in  the  State  you  will  find  their 
names  on  headstones — the  older,  yellowed  marbles  and 
granites  bearing  names  of  men  who  died  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  newer  ones  of  those  who  helped  make  up  the  casualty 
lists  in  the  World  War.  Others,  too,  who  died  in  camp  or 
in  battle  in  the  Spanish-American  War  are  there.  But 
great  as  have  been  the  contributions  to  the  Nation's  defense, 
the  real  victory  has  been  of  peace.  Thrift  and  toil  brought 
the  vision  of  home  into  reality. 

These  are  the  realities  that  have  made  Wisconsin  great. 
Here  in  a  setting  of  beauty,  of  silver  streams  and  sapphire 
lakes,  of  forests  which  brought  riches,  of  fields  that  yield 
bountifully  and  give  pasture  to  more  than  2,000,000  cows,  of 
villages  and  cities,  with  industry  and  shipping  and  nearly 
3,000,000  moving,  busy  people,  the  State  marches  on,  keep- 
ing step  with  progress. 

The  State  does  not  make  the  people. 

The  people  make  the  State. 

That  is  Wisconsin. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Washington  today  can  be 
considered  a  political  barometer  of  only  even  fair  dependence, 
then  on  November  5,  1940.  the  Republican  Party  will  answer 
the  call  of  the  people  to  again  assume  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  dedicate  its  best  genius  and  effort  to  what 
has  ever  been  its  historical  task,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
country. 

The  keen  analyst,  while  finding  great  interest  in  the  polls 
currently  conducted  throughout  the  country,  does  not  com- 
pletely measure  his  evaluation  of  political  trends  without 
considering  the  greatest  jwll  of  all — the  legislative  poll  that 
is  now  being  daily  conducted  in  the  Congress. 

When  everytliing  is  said  and  done,  the  reactions  of  the 
country  find  expression  in  Washington.  Here  the  hustings 
are  reflected.  Here  public  opinion  is  sifted  and  weighed  by 
those  who  must  really  appraise  it  in  order  to  act  the  part 
assigned  to  them  in  a  representative  democracy  as  well  as 
wisely  to  point  their  political  ambitions. 

Only  a  few  hours  have  gone  by  since  the  New  Deal  suffered 
a  stinging  defeat  through  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  even 
consider  the  new-fangled  Roosevelt  lending  program — a 
measure  of  political  deception  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find 
an  equal.  This  action  by  the  House  emphasizes  the  dis- 
integration of  the  New  Deal  and  is  a  direct  refiection  by  the 
country  of  the  demand  for  emancipation  from  continued 
New  Deal  brainstorms.  The  Congress  is  in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  confusion  and  excitement.  New  Deal  leadership  and 
discipline  has  no  following,  and  it  Is  evident  that  many 
Democrats  would  rather  risk  the  White  House  la£h  than 
suffer  retirement  at  the  hands  of  their  local  electorates. 

Every  observer  of  official  Washington  I  think  will  admit 
that  these  are  crucial  days  for  the  New  Deal.    Never  before 
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has  the  White  House  leadership  been  so  impotent  and  the 
Roosevelt  charm  so  ineffective.  This  phenomenon  certainly 
does  not  find  its  root  here  in  Washington,  but  rather  the 
cause  lies  back  home  where  public  indignation  and  resent- 
ment are  daily  rising  stronger  at  continued  New  Deal  inabil- 
ity to  solve  the  country's  economic  ills. 

NXW    DEAL    FAILTTKX 

After  7  long  years,  the  country  sees  its  public  debt  in- 
creased by  $20,000,000,000;  its  tragic  unemployment  rolls 
fixed  between  ten  and  twelve  millions,  if  one  takes  either 
the  estimate  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
or  the  figures  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  it  sees 
the  United  States  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  recovery  gains 
throughout  the  world;  it  suffers  the  knowledge  that  the  total 
wage  payments  to  American  labor  are  less  today  than  they 
have  been  for  many,  many  years;  it  is  beginning  to  feel 
directly  the  effects  of  those  subtle  changes  forced  on  our 
democratic  system  and  realizes  our  rapidly  increasing  ap- 
proach to  state  socialism.  Business  and  labor,  together,  are 
more  and  more  feeling  the  deadening  hand  of  the  New  Deal. 
These  are  simply  some  of  the  considerations  that  show  the 
Washington  poll — the  greatest  of  them  all — as  earmarking 
the  present  decline  and  indicated  fall  in  1940  of  the  New 
Deal. 

It  has  taken  the  country  a  long  time  finally  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  New  Deal  is  predicated  for  its  sur- 
vival on  spending  and  lending.  Seemingly  it  knows  no  other 
way  out,  but  the  people  no  longer  are  willing  to  shunt  their 
minds  away  from  the  final  day  of  reckoning.  All  of  the 
polls  indicate  that  the  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  waste 
and  extravagance  of  this  administration  and  of  its  ventures 
in  changes  in  our  constitutional  structure.  The  practical 
politician  knows  that  had  the  New  Deal  attempted  to  finance 
its  glorious  spending  program  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
it  would  have  been  swept  out  of  office  in  1936. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  I  think  it  can  be 
fairly  said  that  the  Republican  position  on  national  legisla- 
tion has  won  not  only  the  approval  but  the  commendation 
of  the  country.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  Re- 
publicans in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  con- 
tributed overwhelmingly  not  only  to  the  defeat  of  further 
New  Deal  hair-raising  proposals  but  also  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  beneficial  changes,  despite  Roosevelt  objection. 

KEPUBLICAN    ACHIE^•EMtXTS 

In  the  field  of  international  affairs  the  Congress,  with 
practically  unanimous  Republican  support,  threw  back  the 
New  Deal's  effort  to  establish  a  policy  of  commitment  in 
European  entanglements.  The  Republican  strength  made 
the  administration  back  water  on  its  scheme  to  increase  the 
national  debt  limit  above  $45,000,000,000.  The  so-called 
Hatch  bill,  a  true  reform  measure  which  would  purge  New 
Deal  officeholders  from  controlling  elections,  could  never 
have  passed  the  Congress  without  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  Republicans  in  both  Houses.  On  other  important 
accomplishments  during  this  session  of  the  Congress  the 
Republicans  forced  this  administration  to  recognition  of 
public  demand. 

There  are  numerous  other  items,  such  as  those  involving 
the  Social  Security  program  where  the  Republican  opposi- 
tion stood  uncompromisingly  for  the  elimination  of  the 
fraudulent  old-age  reserve  fund;  then  there  was  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and  an  easing  of  the 
capital-gains  provision;  a  more  realistic  W.  P.  A.  policy  with 
emphasis  on  the  elimination  of  politics  and  to  insuring  the 
benefits  of  W.  P.  A.  to  the  unemployed  rather  than  to  the 
New  Deal  politicians;  the  removal  of  the  threat  of  dictator- 
ial powers  incident  to  the  reorganization  program  and  re- 
tention by  the  Congress  of  the  power  of  approval  on  the 
merging  of  certain  vitally  important  independent  commis- 
sions and  offices;  the  modification  of  the  Government's 
broader  excursion  into  competition  with  private  industry  in 
connection  with  the  T.  V.  A.  program,  and  so  forth.    While 
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[  the  Republicans  lost  their  fight  to  curtail  Roosevelt  powers 
to  further  devalue  the  dollar  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  un- 
conscionable silver-purchase  program,  their  efforts  woa 
country-wide  acclaim.  In  my  estimation,  these  accomplish- 
ments are  real,  tangible,  and  represent  great  constructive 
effort  and  purpose,  for  which  the  people  are  sincerely  grate- 
ful. 

The  Republican  Party  can  stride  forward  confidently.  It 
represents  the  real  leadership  for  the  public  demand  that  is 
encountered  everywhere  to  put  this  country  back  on  a  sound 
basis.  That  leadership  will  be  sustained.  Its  efforts  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  reconstruction  of  America,  in  the  American 
way. 

Work  Projects  Administration  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1929 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
yesterday  duiing  a  lull  in  the  debate  on  the  census  bill  I 
went  over  to  the  Senate  for  a  few  minutes.  I  entered  the 
Senate  Chamber  just  in  time  to  hear  the  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  permit  approval  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  then  under  consideration.  This  amendment 
would  have  modified  the  provision  now  In  the  Rehef  Act  of 
1939  requiring  the  Administrator  of  W.  P.  A.  to  discharge  all 
of  those  who  have  been  employed  by  W.  P.  A.  for  18  months 
or  longer. 

The  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  was  defeated  and  thereby 
the  last  chance  for  action  on  this  subject  was  gone.  A 
glance  at  that  roll  call  shows  plainly  that  the  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  would  not  correct  a  mistake  that  was 
made  when  the  relief  bill  was  passed;  they  would  not  act 
to  prevent  unnecessary  hardship.  All  of  us  who  voted  for 
the  rehef  bill  with  the  18-month  discharge  pro\'ision  must 
assume  our  share  of  the  blame.  I  for  one  admit  that  I 
made  a  mistake  and  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  can  be 
done  to  rectify  that  mistake.  However,  the  blame  for  not 
correcting  this  legislation  must  be  assumed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  this  Congress. 

We  passed  the  Relief  Act  of  1939  carrying  the  full  amount 
asked  by  the  P»resident.  We  put  into  the  law.  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  administration,  the  provision  which  I  am 
discussing  as  well  as  the  provision  abolishing  the  prevailing 
wage  on  W.  P.  A. 

It  cannot  be  honestly  claimed  that  there  was  not  time  to 
change  the  Relief  Act.  On  July  17  I  Introduced  a  resolution 
H.  R.  7253  the  adoption  of  which  would  have  gone  far  to 
relieve  the  suffering  that  is  being  caused  by  these  W.  P.  A. 
discharges.  If  the  leadership  wanted  the  resolution  adopted, 
It  could  have  been  done  In  2  days.  To  prove  this  statement 
I  point  out  the  fact  that  just  yesterday  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  was  called  together  for  a  special 
session  to  adopt  a  resolution  making  possible  the  sale  of 
Government-owned  cotton  to  Exirope.  The  committee  voted 
this  resolution  out  in  a  few  minutes  and  within  an  hour  it 
[  had  been  adopted  by  the  House.  Undoubtedly  it  is  by  now 
law.  The  same  could  have  been  done  in  the  case  of  a  reso- 
I  lution  affecting  W.  P.  A.  workers.  It  is  just  as  well  to  state 
right  here  that  the  recent  W.  P.  A.  strikes  were  not  called 
because  of  the  section  of  the  Relief  Act  which  I  want  to  see 
repealed  or  amended. 

Before  we  return  to  our  homes  It  is  quite  proper  that  we 
all  know,  and  that  the  country  should  know,  just  where  the 
blame  belongs. 
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Appropriations,  Expenditures,  and  Obligations  of 
the  First  Session,  Seventy-sixth  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  make  reappro- 
priations  of  large  sums  of  money  and  almost  entirely  out  of 
appropriations  which  would  have  expired  except  for  the 
reapproprlation.  To  my  mind,  an  appropriation  is  an  appro- 
priation, whether  you  call  it  a  "reapproprlation"  or  a  "direct 
appropriation."  It  takes  money  out  of  the  Treasury  that 
could  not  get  out  in  any  other  way.  Therefore.  I  have  always 
felt  that  reapproprlations  should  be  charged  against  the  year's 
operations,  and  I  have  always  included  them  in  the  tables  that 
I  have  prepared,  and  I  shall  do  so  again  this  year. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  new  situation  this  year.  Appro- 
priation bills  have  been  reduced  to  a  certain  extent  below 


the  Budget  estimates  by  means  of  contract  authorizations, 
where  the  funds  would  not  be  required  until  well  after  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  in  some  cases 
not  until  after  the  first  of  next  July.  It  has  been  customary 
heretofore  to  resort  to  a  little  of  this  practice,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  contract  authorizations  this  year  have  been 
trebled  over  any  previous  year  within  my  recollection,  in 
order  to  present  a  fair  picture  of  the  operations  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  I  have  felt  that  contract  authorizations 
should  also  be  shown.  The  following  table  shows  a  break- 
down of  the  different  methods  of  taking  the  funds  out  of 
the  Treasury  at  this  session  of  Congress: 

Table  I 

Total  direct    appropriations $9.  720,  827.  313  69 

Total  permanent   appropriations 3,619,934.916.00 

Total  reapproprlations 

Total  contract   authorizations 


232,416.332  00 
488.  420,  058.  00 


Grand    total 14,061.598.619.69 

This  is  the  largest  sum  made  available  to  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  for  expenditure  in 
peacetime  history. 

The  following  table  shows  a  break-down  of  the  amounts 
made  available  for  each  department  in  the  last  five  sessions 
of  Congress: 


Tablz  n 


Title 


Arriculture    

District  o(  Colu-mbia 

In<1<'ii«»n<lent  offices 

Interior  

I.«ri.sl!itiTe - 

Navy  

State.  Ju.stic«.  Conimeroe.  and  I>al>or. 

Trpa-siiryPost  Office 

W  »r  Department 

First  deflcieiK-y  

Se<?tin<l  ilpflrienry 

Third  deficiency 

VrK'il  <leri(iency 

Interior  deficiency 

Kniercency  relief 

I'uiilw  act.s  

Piihiir  resolutii>ns 

Pnvateacts — 

Uurni  Klectrifleation  Administration. 

IMlst-elltine^iU."? 

Permanent  appropriation 

Kelief  deficiency 

Injiect  piintrol      

8iwrar  and  crop  loans 

Latmr  DcpHrtnient   

War  IVp->rtmcnl: 


lsl-74th 


2d-74th 


$125,157,983.  14 

40,547,  11.1.00 
777.  5()l,U,Vj.  J) 

61.220,<l'>(10 

a>.  74f..  im  00 
4.Vt.(V<4.37y.  00 

98.  .VI.  S*)."!.  00 
003.  635,  fi7>i  t)() 
401. 'J9H,  170(10 

ir2.63:i.s.-io  42 
272.901,233.50 


$195,  5e,S.  GOfi.  00 

43.  .500.  000.  00 

2.934.751.000.00 

Ufi.42.5.  19.5.00 

23.3M.42H.  00 

.52f..  .546,  5.32  00 

115.012.400.00 

992,  ,524,S<(2.  00 

.5?7.44«.H44nO 

3r8.  23-».  000  00 

2.675.397.537  96 


4, 880. 000.  fCO.  CO 

102,  161.741   47 

2.63.5.09H  (0 

l.a6S,332.C8 


2,200,101,127.00 


Nonnnliiary. 


Siiiipliiiu-ntal  militnry  

Employe's'  ComiMnsaiion  Commi.ssion. 

Trj-aMiry  Dopartmtnt.  printing,  etc 

Peirok'iim  Commission 


Tot*l. 


10,  459. 756. 227.  21 


35.  COO.  00 


50.OfO.OrO.CO 

10.<'('0.(X"0.l'0 

1,505. 957. 0i>C.S2 


lst-75th 


$933.  783. 

47.  760. 

.  170.  770. 

187,  4P'4, 

24.  1.53. 

527.  H29. 

127.357. 

,971.846. 

612.3-29. 

94H.  795. 

99.737. 

154.  611. 


873.00 
Ml. 00 
677  00 
006.07 
.5.36.  7fi 
4.5S.00 
H77.  00 
413.0(1 
767  00 
S68.  .S9 
.540.  14 
238.72 


1,974,000,000.00 
"472,271,660.00 


(') 


3d-75th 


$1,089,219. 

49,  392. 

1,  506. 6y.5, 

869.  0ti5. 

21.762. 

652. 460. 

1.32.044, 

3.  954., 343. 

68.5.  577. 

30.  HI. 

291.673, 


344.00 
fi««  27 
182  00 
49«).  84 
583  .50 
494.00 
795.  00 
138.00 
797  (Xt 
009.77 
522.50 


3,772,4W>,0C0.C0 


250.ooc,.noo.r.o 

2,  OflO.  UMV  00 
74, 250,  OO.  DO 


10. 129. 710. 521.  78 


10.252.892,550.60      13,371,001.018.88 


lst-76th 


$1,.391. 

52. 

o  2ys 

""223! 

22. 

825. 

1  123. 

4.  KV,. 

549, 

2:?, 

204. 

2'25. 

3. 


193. 433. 00 

386.  rati,  00 

2t(>.  640.  00 
28S.  0(15  00 
.5.56,070  00 
942.201.00 
730.  220  00 
0'..7.211.00 
019,  .562  00 
76.5.041.98 
430.  a59  89 
347.  110.83 
099,  377.  00 


1,822,557,150.00 


825.  noo,  oro.  00 

1,7.50.000.00 


30,831,470.00 

306.  182.464.00 

293.  H9.5.  .M7  00 

2.000.000.000 

27r),  4«H),  00 

30. 000. 00 


14. 061.  .598, 619.  69 


>  I/»l>or  Dejiartmint  made  a  srptirate  hill  this  ypsr. 

•  From  this  year  on.  ptTmanents  carried  in  the  total  shown  for  the  various  bills. 

These  figures  are  as  near  correct  as  they  can  be  made. 
If  the  statement  given  out  by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  follows  the  previous  practice,  they  may 
perhaps  leave  out  either  the  permanent  appropriations,  the 
reapproprlations,  or  the  contract  authorizations. 

The  following  table  shows  a  break-down  of  the  appropri- 
ations of  this  Congress  into  regular,  permanent,  reappro- 
prlations. and  contract  authorizations  for  each  Department 
of  the  Government: 

Tablt  in 
Agriculture: 

Regular $1.  194.  498.  633  00 

Permanent 101.  717.  800.  00 

Reapproprlation 94.977.000.00 

$1, 391. 193. 433. 00 

District  of  Columbia: 

Regular 48.002.347.00 

Permanent 3.684.341.00 

Reapproprlation 500.  000.  00 

B2,  386.  688.  00 


Independent  OfSces: 

Regular 

Permanent 

Contract    authorization. 

Interior: 

Regular 

Permanent 

Reapproprlation 


Labor: 

Regular 

Permanent 

Reapproprlation . 

Legislative: 

Regular 

Permanent 

Reapproprlation 


Navy: 

Regular 

Permanent 

Contract  authorization . 


•1.668.218.340  00 
394. 022.  260.  00 
236, 000.  000.  00 


172, 679.  765.  00 
23. 558.  240. 00 
27.  050.  000.  00 


30.  536.  170.  00 

295.  300.  00 

0.00 


21.851,779.00 

704,  300.  00 

0.00 


773.049,  151.00 

2.  185.000.00 

50,  708.  050.  00 


$2,298,240,640.00 


223.  288.  005.  00 


30,831,470.00 


22.  556,  079.  00 


825,  942.  201.  00 
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state.  Justice,  and  Commerce: 

Regi-.lar $122. 170,  220  00 

Permanent 0.00 

Contract  authorization..  1,560,000.00 

$123, 730. 220.  00 

Treasury -Post  Office: 

Regular 1,  700.  615.  054.  00 

Permanent 3,  092,  554  975.  00 

Reappropriated 42.  927,  132.  00 

4,836,097,211.00 

War— Military: 

Rt-gular $508,  789.  824.  00 

Permanent 18.  750.  00 

Reappropriated 5.  000.  00 

Contract  authorization..  40.205,988.00 

$549,019,562.00 

War — Nonmllitary : 

ReguLir 305,  188,  514.  00 

Permanent 993,950.00 

306. 182,  464.  00 

War — Supplemental  military: 

Regular 223.  398.  047.  00 

Contract  authorization..  70,497,50000 

293  6^5  547  00 

H.J.  Res.  83    Relief:    Regular 725.000,000.00 

H  J.  Res  246.  Relief:    Regular 100.000,000.00 

H.J.  Res.  326.  Relief: 

Regular $1,755,600,000.00 

Reappropriated 66,  957,  150. 00 

1,822.557,150.00 

First  deficiency:  Regoilar 23,765,041.98 

Second  deficiency: 

Regular $157.  619.  059.  89 

Contract  authorization 46.800.000.00 

■■ 204,420.059.89 

Urgent  deficiency:  Regular 3.099.377.00 

Gras.shoppor    control:  Regular 1.750,000.00 

BSnployees' Compensation  Commission:  Regular.  2,000,000.00 

Treasury  Department,  printing:   Regular 276.400.00 

Petroleum  Commission:  Regular 20,000.00 

Third  deficiency: 

Rpgiilar $182.  699.  590.  82 

Contract  authorization 42,  647.  520.  00 


225,347,110.82 


Grand    total 


14,061,598,619.69 


Of  the  $14,061,538.619  69  made  available  for  expenditure,  a 
little  less  than  $1,000,000,000  was  spent  prior  to  July  1.  Of  the 
balance,  ptrhaps  another  billion  will  not  be  spent  until  after 
July  1,  1940.  This  means  probable  expenditures  in  the  fiscal 
year  1940  of  approximately  $12,000,000,000  in  addition  to  the 
carry-over  appropriations  of  previous  years. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  prospect  of  gross  revenues 
from  all  sources  to  be  used  toward  these  expenditures  of  per- 
haps $7,000,000,000.  including  postal  revenues,  leaving  a  net 
deficit  in  sight  of  at  least  $5,000,000,000. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  serious  picture  that  confronts 
us.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1939,  the  Federal  direct  debt 
had  increased  $3,264,792,095.66;  the  liabilities  of  Government 
corporations  in  that  same  time  had  increased  $4,500,000,000. 
We  are  now  permitting  the  R.  F.  C.  and  a  lot  of  subsidiary 
corporations  to  borrow  money  directly,  with  a  Government 
guarantee.  If  the  debt  of  these  corixtrations  mounts  up  as 
rapidly  as  it  has  for  the  year  just  passed,  the  total  increase 
in  debt  in  the  current  fiscal  year  (1940)  Is  going  to  be  nearly 
$10,000,000,000. 

We  are  going  to  be  beyond  our  debt  limit. 

The  destructive  and  reactionary  jwlicies  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  have  resulted  in  throwing  out  of  work  mil- 
lions of  men.  They  have  prevented  successful  operations  of 
farming,  mining,  and  business.  They  have  endeavored  to 
make  more  acute  and  more  direct  the  distress  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  to  destroy  all  private  business  and 
establish  Government  control  and  operation  of  everything. 
Unless  the  brakes  are  put  on  and  the  people  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  business,  we  are  headed  for  bankruptcy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  employees  In  the 
Federal  Government  beginning  June  30,  1930.  These  figures 
Indicate  a  steady  increase,  and  it  must  stop.  There  has  been 
an  increase  of  355.000  since  the  Roosevelt  administration 
came  in,  an  increase  of  over  60  percent. 


Table  IV 

1930  560.456 

1931  _ 571.  S«8 

1932  570.000 

1933  577. 170 

1934  680. 181 

1935 751,  269 

1936 810,  418 

1937  871.236 

1938 - 855.  210 

1939 925,  2G0 

Since  the  4th  of  March  1933  there  has  been  spent  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  upward  of  $50,000,000,000 — in  6 
years. 

At  the  present  time  the  acknowledged  public  debt  is 
$40,661,264,822.47;  the  debt  of  Government  corporations  is 
$13,233,835,247— total.  $53,895,100,069.47. 

The  assets  of  Government  corporations  while  ostensibly 
near  $13,000,000,000,  are  actually,  in  my  opinion,  less  than 
$8,000,000,000;  and  our  gross  public  debt  at  this  time  is.  as 
stated  above,  upward  of  $53,000,000,000 — very  close  to  $54.- 
000.000,000 — and  our  net  public  debt  is  upward  of  $45,000,- 
000,000.    This  just  cannot  go  on. 


Radio  Correspondents'  Gallery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3,  1939 


OPENING  OF  RADIO  CORRESPONDENTS'  GALLERY,  JULY  24,  193© 


Mr,  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  formal  opening  of  radio  correspondents' 
gallery.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  24, 
1939,  WOL-Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  9:15-9:30  p.  m., 
eastern  standard  time. 

Announcer.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  bring  you  to  a  room  In 
the  United  States  Capitol,  in  Washington,  D  C. — a  room  of  desks 
and  typewriters,  of  telephones  and  microphones — which  tonight  be- 
gins an  important  and  vital  career  in  the  American  scheme  cf  life — 
the  radio  correspondents'  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  hundred  and  thirty -five  years  ago,  when  the  Capitol  BuUd- 
ing  was  constructed,  facilities  were  provided  in  this  democratic 
Nation  to  enable  the  press  to  keep  the  people  of  the  country  informed 
as  to  what  their  elected  Representatives  In  Congress  were  doing. 

But  some  16  years  ago  a  new  medium  of  news  dissemination 
came  into  being — radio — and  since  that  time  radio  has  been  seek- 
ing the  same  rights  and  privileges  for  first-hand  reporting  of  the 
news  In  Congress  that  have  been  enjoyed  by  a  Iree  press  through- 
out these  135  years. 

The  Mutual  network  is  proud  that  Its  own  nightly  news  reporter. 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  Is  the  Individual  who  finally  was  responsible 
for  the  successful  culmination  of  these  efforts.  Therefore,  it  Is  only 
fitting  that  this  broadcast  fomaally  opening  the  radio  corresjxjnd- 
ents'  gallery  should  be  conducted  by  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.     Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Good  evenmg.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  welcome  to  our 
ceremonies  at  this  formal  opening  of  the  Radio  Galleries  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

I  feel  that  this  really  is  a  history-making  occasion,  and  I  know 
that  I.  for  one,  am  proud  to  be  here  playing  a  part  In  it.  In  a 
way  I  wish  you  could  ail  be  here  In  person — you  who  are  listening 
In — because,  after  all.  It's  as  much  your  occasion  as  It  Is  ours 
•  •  •  but  inasmuch  as  we  caiuiot  bring  all  of  you  to  the  cere- 
monies we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  bring  the  ceremonies  to  you. 

To  give  you  a  bit  of  background.  It  was  Just  100  years  ago.  In 
1839,  that  the  Press  Gallaries  of  Congress  were  set  up  in  their  pres- 
ent form  •  •  •  and  through  that  century  the  news  that  has 
flowed  through  these  galleries  to  the  American  jjeople  out  In  the 
country  has  played  an  all-Important  part  In  the  building  of  the 
American  democracy  which  we  enjoy  today. 

Some  10  years  ago  the  Infant  radio  began  to  try  its  own  hand  In 
the  field  of  news.  In  its  earlier  days  It  drew  that  news  from  the 
press  •  •  •  but  It  wanted  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet,  gather 
its  own  Information,  and  become  an  independent  news  agency  in 
Its  own  right. 
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Tear  after  year  It  tried  to  gain  admUslon  to  these  Halls  of  Con-    ' 
grea.  but  each  time  It  was  turned  down,  because  the  press  gal- 
lert«t  were  set  up  for  the  press     •     •     •     and  radio  was  not  the   j 
preaa.  I 

But  In  this  Congnas  all  of  that  has  changed. 

In  the  Senate,  two  gentlemen  stepped  forward  nt  this  session. 
They  said  that  old  rule  should  be  changed.  One  was  Senator  Gut 
Gnxrrnc,  the  Democrat  from  Iowa;  the  other  was  Senator  Wareew 
BAiiBotni.  the  Republican  from  New  Jersey.  In  the  Hcu.-e  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  wa-«  one  man  who  carried  the  fight — Reprt?scntatlve 
JoHM  DEMPsrr.  the  Democrat  Irrm  New  Mexico.  They  studied  the 
situation:  they  Introduced  neces.sary  legislation  at  both  ends  of 
the  Capitol;  they  put  those  resolutions  through — and  these  cerc- 
monie.^  tonight  are  the  climax  of  those  effort* — the  official  opening 
of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  radio  galleries. 

Beginning  tonight,  thanks  to  their  efforts,  radio  has  its  own  sec- 
tion marked  off  in  the  gallery  at  each  end  of  the  Capitol — ^full 
privileges  with  the  newspaper  reporters,  workroom  facilities,  with 
desks,  and  typewrllTs.  and  attendants — and  tliat's  what  we're  ccle- 
braring  this  evening. 

Incidentally,  we  have  a  very  distinguished  gathering  here  this 
evening:  Senator  Warren  Austin,  the  assistant  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate;  Senator  Warren  BartKiur,  of  New  Jersey;  Speaker 
William  B.  Bankhead;  Representative  Joe  Martin,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House;  Representative  Sam  Rayburn.  the  Democratic 
leader  of  the  House:  Mr.  Sol  Talshoff.  editor  of  Broadcasting  Maga- 
zine— Im  not  trying  to  give  these  names  in  any  particular  order, 
Just  as  thev  ccme  to  me — Mr  Martin  Codel,  publisher  of  Broadcast- 
ing Magazine;  Mr  Neville  Miller,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters:  Representative  Eugene  Cox.  the  Democrat 
from  Georgia:  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Radio 
Correspondents"  Association:  Mr  William  McAr.drew.  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co  :  Mr,  Fred  Morrison  of  Transradlo  Press,  and 
Mr   Albert  L  Warner  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Svstem. 

Mr.  Harry  Butcher,  vice  president  of  C.  B  S  :  Mr  Frank  Russell, 
vice  president  of  N.  B.  C  ;  Mr  Herbert  Moore,  president  of  Trans- 
radio  Press:  Mr  O.  W.  Johnstone,  public  relations  director  of  WOR. 
New  York,  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System:  Mr.  Al  McCosker, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Mutual:  Mr  A.  A.  Schechter,  director  of 
fpecial  events  for  N  B.  C:  and  Mr.  Howard  Chandler  Chnsty,  the 
very  famous  Internationally  known  artist. 

And  now.  ina'^much  as  we  are  speaking  to  you  from  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  want  to  present  to  you  the 
Honorable  Wiluam  B.  Bankhead,  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Bankhead 

Mr  Bankhead  Mr  Lewis.  I  feel  very  deeply  that  these  ceremonies 
this  evening  constitute  a  very  important  and  vital  milestone  along 
the  way  of  our  great  American  democracy.  Democracy,  after  all.  Is 
government  by  the  people.  The  citizens  of  a  nation  elect  certain 
representatives  to  conduct  their  Government  for  them,  and  those 
representatives  are  supposed  to  express  the  will  of  the  people  who 
elected  them. 

The  one  great  safeguard  of  democracy  Is  for  the  people  to  know, 
fully  and  completely,  at  all  times,  what  those  elected  representa- 
tives are  doing.  If  they  are  really  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
majority,  they  will  be  retained  In  office:  If  they  are  not,  they  will 
be  replaced  by  someone  else. 

That  Is  the  reason  that  the  free  American  press  has  played  such 
an  Important  part  In  the  American  system  of  democracy  ever  since 
the  Nation  was  founded.  That  Is  why  I  consider  It  a  notable  mile- 
stone tonight  when  radio  officially  takes  Its  place — Independently, 
but  side  by  side  with  the  press — as  a  companion  function  for 
Informing  the  American  people  on  what  Is  happening  in  their 
Government. 

There  is  no  question  of  radio  replacing  the  newspapers  Radio 
is  an  additional  medium,  which  broadens  the  field.  It  goes  Into 
remote  places:  It  brings  the  developments  of  the  day  to  far-away 
listeners,  who  might  have  to  wait  days  or  even  weeks  in  order  to 
receive  their  news  In  printed  form.  In  that  way  it  brings  mil- 
lions of  additional  citizens  Into  immediate  contact  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation  and  with  the  outside  world  in  general. 

In  performing  that  vital  contribution,  to  strengthen  our  demo- 
cratic system  and  to  make  it  work  more  effectively  and  more 
truly.  It  is  only  logical  and  proper  that  radio  should  have  Its  own 
rlghu  and  privileges,  to  gather  the  news  which  It  does  disseminate. 

And  so  at  this  time  I  take  real  pride  and  genuine  satisfaction 
In  handing  to  you,  as  the  first  president  of  the  Radio  Corre- 
spondenu"  Association  of  Washington,  the  key  to  this  new  Radio 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives  •  •  •  and  I  have  a 
warm  and  abiding  confidence  that  radio  will  forever  11%'e  up  to  the 
great  moral  responsibility  which  It  takes  upon  Its  shoulders  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  assure  you  that  radio 
will  forever  live  up  to  the  responsibility  that  it  takes  on  its 
shoulders  on  this  night. 

Now.  I  have  here  a  telegram  from  America's  first  citizen,  which 
1  should  like  to  read  at  this  time.  It  is  addressed  to  me  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Radio  Correspondents'  Association,  and  it  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  formal  opening  of  the  Radio  Galleries  of  Congress  is  an 
event  of  deep  significance  in  the  evolution  of  modern  communi- 
cations and  marks  a  decided  step  forward  in  the  dissemination  of 
news  concerning  deliberations  of  our  national  legislature.  Only 
•  well-Informed  electorate  can  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
and  the  cause  of  democracy   is  advanced  by  every   means  which 


carries  correct  Information  about  public  affairs  to  the  farthest  end 
of  the  country. 

"I  congratulate  the  members  of  the  new  galleries  on  the  oppor- 
tunity which  Is  theirs  to  be  pioneers  In  a  great  adventure,  and 
I  point  out  what  Is  obvious — that  in  broadcasting  news  of  actual 
debate  In  the  Congress,  ultimate  public  opinion  will  be  based  on 
the  Impartiality  and  fairness  of  the  reporting.  This  Includes  giv- 
ing equal  prominence  to  both  sides  of  any  ihbue.  emphasizing  all 
the  Implications  of  the  words  "equal  prominence," 
And  it  was  signed  "Franklin  D    Roosevelt." 

And  now  I  want  to  present  to  you  the  father  of  the  radio  gal- 
lery in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Representative  John  Dcmp- 
PEY.  of  New  M"xlco,  who  sponsored  the  resolution  at  this  end  of 
the  Capitol,  under  which  radio  has  been  given  equal  facilities  with 
the  press.     Representative  EJempsey,  of  New  Mexico: 

Mr.  Dempset.  Mr.  President  of  the  Radio  Correspondents,  hon- 
ored guests,  and  friends.  This  Is  an  epochal  event  In  the  annals 
of  radio,  and  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  be  invited  to 
participate. 

Appreciating,  as  we  in  the  Congress  do.  some  of  the  obstacles 
nec'jssary  to  overcome  before  the  recognition  you  are  now  enjoy- 
ing was  accorded  you,  and  being  familiar  with  the  almost  un- 
purmountable  difficulties  In  the  path  of  your  now  president, 
Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  who  led  the  fight  which  finally  terminated  most 
successfully,  I  feel  I  should  congratulate  you. 

However,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  those  who  fight  the  battles  do 
so  m  order  that  others  may  benefit.  The  people  of  this  Nation 
and.  In  fact,  almost  the  entire  world,  are  the  ones  who  really 
become  the  beneficiaries  by  being  constantly  informed  of  current 
events  from  our  National  Capital. 

Radio  has  brought  great  benefits,  not  only  in  the  way  of  music 
and  entertainment  but  that,  which,  to  my  mind,  Is  vastly  more 
Important,  the  up-to-the-minute  news.  In  these  days  when  Gov- 
ernment is  of  such  supreme  Importance  to  the  people  whom  it 
serves,  these  gentlemen  of  the  Radio  Gallery  are  able  to  bring 
us  In  closer  touch  with  and  give  us  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  Its  affairs. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  the  First  Congress  was  legis- 
lating for  the  then  Infant  Republic,  weeks  passed  before  the 
citizens  were  made  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. When  they  learned  what  had  happened.  It  was  history,  too 
far  in  the  past  for  them  to  voice  their  sentiments  or  desires. 

Today,  with  the  pressing  of  a  button,  the  flick  of  a  switch,  a 
great  portion  of  the  citizenship  of  the  Nation — of  the  civilized 
world,  in  fact — may  learn  within  a  few  seconds  what  is  tran- 
spiring in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

We  who  possess  recelvlr'^  sets  appreciate  the  great  benefits 
they  bring  us  and  wish  lor  the  day  when  every  home  In  the 
land,  whether  it  be  In  th3  metropolitan  areas  or  the  most  iso- 
lated rural  district,  will  be  eqmlly  fortunate. 

I  feel  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  to  congratulate  you 
radio  reporters  on  the  accuracy  of  your  news  broadcasts.  As  one 
who  is  a  constant  listener,  I  often  marvel  that  you  are,  also, 
able  to  make  us  aware  of  events  that  are  about  to  occur. 

In  conclusion  let  me  Impress  upon  you  gentleman  of  the  radio, 
that  if  my  humble  efforts  have  been  of  any  assistance  by  your 
splendid  work,  I  have  been  amply  repaid.  You  are  now  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  continue  to  perform  a  great  service  to  the 
Nation. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dempsey.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
that  was  Representative  John  Dempsfy.  the  father  of  the  Radio 
Gallery,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  concerned. 

And  now  I  present  to  you  Senator  Warren  Bahbour,  the  Re- 
publican from  New  Jersey,  who  was  cofather,  so  to  speak,  along 
with  Senator  Guy  Gillette,  the  Den^ocrat  of  Iowa,  of  the  Senate 
radio  correspondents    gallery.     Senator  Barbour. 

Mr.  B.\RBouR.  Mr.  Lewis,  I  certainly  share  your  pride  In  being 
here  this  evening — and  a  very  historic  evening  it  is.  I  am  sorry 
that  my  colleague,  who  with  me  on  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, did  his  bit  to  help  you  accomplish  what  you  have  accomplished 
in  this  great  new  field,  could  not  be  with  us  tonight.  I  am  sure 
that  It  Is  going  to  be  well  worth  while,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public,  the  radio,  but  the  Congress  Iteelf,  and  you  cer- 
tainly have  iny  well  wishes  for  a  future  that  I  know  will  Justify 
an  undertaking  which  you  did 'more  to  bring  about  than  any  other 
single  man. 

Mr  Lewis.  Thank  you.  Senator  Barbottr.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  was  Senator  Warben  Barbour,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Republican, 
who  was  the  cosponsor  of  the  radio  gallery  In  the  Senate. 

And  now  I  have  one  voice  here  that  I'd  like  to  have  you  hear 
before  I  sign  off  the  air.  I'll  see  if  you  recognize  it — one  of  our 
guests  here  tonight. 

Mr.  Carter.  Hello,  everyone;   this  Is  Boake  Carter  speaking. 
Mr.  Lewis.  And  now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  return  you  to  Mr. 
Stephen  McCormick.  oior  announcer. 

Announcer.  These  few  minutes  have  seen  radio  take  a  step  for- 
ward as  a  medium  for  public  service.  The  radio  correspondents* 
gallery  In  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
formally  opened  to  radio  reporters  and  news  gatherers. 

This  program  was  conducted  by  the  first  president  of  the  Radio 
Correspondents'  Association.  Mr  JPulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  who  is  Mutual'! 
regular  nightly  news  reporter  from  Washington. 

This  broadcast,  originating  through  the  facilities  of  WOL  In  the 
Nations  Capital,  was  announced  by  Stephen  McCormiclL.  We  re- 
t\im  you  to.our  Washington  studios. 
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Private  Enterprise  Must  Share  the  Burden 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  thoughtful  per- 
sons have  continuously  Implored  Congress  to  discard  pump 
priming  and  deficit  financing  as  recovery  measures.  Legisla- 
tion which  was  acceptable  in  an  emergency  is  not  always 
adaptable  to  a  sound  long-range  program.  Pump  priming 
has  become  a  habit.  At  the  end  of  that  road  is  financial  col- 
lapse, mass  unemployment,  and  indescribable  suffering. 

The  appeal  to  terminate  pump  priming  has  been  answered 
affirmatively  by  Congress.  In  rapid  succession  the  spending- 
Icnding  bill  and  the  unsound  Housing  Act  were  both  scuttled. 
Public  opinion  demanded  this  action  as  a  prelude  to  restored 
confidence  and  greater  emploj'ment  in  private  industry  of 
those  millions  now  out  of  work. 

The  American  people  expect  more  from  their  Grovemment 
than  profligate  spending.  The  unemployed  expect  more  than 
mere  relief  or  a  subsistence  wage  on  the  W.  P.  A.  pay  rolls. 
Full -time  jobs  with  fair  wages  in  private  industry  is  the  goal 
of  honest  men  who  are  out  of  work. 

I  believe  that  the  preservation  of  free  government  in 
America  depends  largely  upon  the  efficacy  of  private  enter- 
prise and  accordingly  I  have  done  my  part  to  remove  the 
Government  from  the  field  of  private  endeavor.  A  great 
responsibility  now  rests  in  the  hands  of  American  business- 
men. Idle  capital  must  be  put  to  work.  Industry  must  ex- 
pand and  reemployment  must  be  the  battle  cry  of  the  day. 
If  our  business  insLilutions  will  perform  this  task — and  they 
alone  can  do  It — unbalanced  Budgets,  relief  expenditures, 
and  other  demoralizing  experiments  can  be  buried  in  the 
troubled  past. 

No  intelligent  person  accepts  slums  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  industrial  civilization.  They  must  be  razed  and 
livable  homes  reared  in  their  place.  This  work  can  be  done 
by  private  institutions  imbued  with  a  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. Our  industrial  system  must  stimulate  itself  and  can- 
not rely  on  the  Government  for  continuing  subsidies.  The 
unemployed  must  be  put  back  to  work  as  a  result  of  economic 
stimulation  so  that  huge  Federal  appropriations  will  be  halted. 
America  has  an  unfilled  consuming  capacity  as  the  answer  to 
unused  productive  facilities.  The  necessary  tools  for  busi- 
ness expansion  are  ours  to  use.  Economic  conditions  at  this 
moment  are  in  our  favor.  The  steady  upward  trend  of  busi- 
ness in  recent  months  can  be  accelerated  by  intelligent, 
unselfish,  and  positive  action  on  the  part  of  business  leaders. 
If  business  fails  to  respond  to  the  recent  action  of  Congress, 
the  American  people  will  bs  justified  in  the  consequent  belief 
that  the  appeals  of  business  were  in  reality  complaints,  that 
promises  were  mere  canards.  Business  must  now  demonstrate 
its  capacity  to  solve  the  problem  which  they  have  claimed  is 
rightfully  theirs.  We  who  believe  in  private  enterprise  and 
In  free  government  fervently  hope  that  business  will  succeed 
and  that  the  stigma  of  unemployment  will  be  erased  from  the 
national  escutcheon. 


An  Invitation  to  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 
Mr.  SCHIFFLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  spring  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Morgenthau  appealed  to  btisi- 


ness  to  cooperate  and  aid  in  a  recovery  In  the  present  de- 
pression. They  asked  that  private  capital  be  invested  to 
provide  Jobs  for  idle  men  and  women.  In  return,  no  assur- 
ances were  given  to  businessmen  that  taxes  would  be  equi- 
tably adjusted  or  reduced,  or  that  the  objectives  of  the  New 
Deal  in  placing  Government  funds  and  property  In  direct 
competition  with  business  would  be  modified  or  abandoned. 
Consequently,  since  there  was  no  overt  act  indicating  co- 
operation by  the  administration,  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  were  suspicious  and  believed  that  such  invita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  to  induce  a  greater  business  activity  with  the 
expenditure  of  energy  and  capital  to  provide  profits  that 
would,  in  turn,  be  employed  in  competition  with  such  busi- 
nesses and  result  in  ultimate  destruction. 

At  that  time  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
administration  as  to  its  future  plans  indicating  cooperation. 
Businessmen  throughout  the  country  have  asked  that  the 
Government  abandon  its  efforts  to  socialize  industry  and 
property,  and  have  indicated  that  in  such  event  private  capi- 
tal could  and  would  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  the  present 
perplexing  economic  problems. 

Congress  has  given  its  signal  to  the  businessmen  to  move 
forward  in  the  placing  of  restrictions  upon  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  end  other  like  projects,  the  defeat  of  the 
spending-lending  measure,  and  the  housing  bill,  as  well  as 
other  constructive  and  encouraging  acts  of  lesser  magnitude. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  given  the  signal  to  the 
people  and  to  business  to  go  forward.  I  am  certain  this 
attitude  will  continue  among  the  Representatives  in  Congress 
and  that  the  orgy  of  reckless  spending  has  been  brought 
to  an  end. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  and  desire  that  the  next  few  months 
will  show  activity  on  the  part  of  the  businessmen  and  women 
of  the  country  and  result  in  improved  business  conditions 
and  a  vast  amount  of  reemployment  of  idle  men  and  women, 
in  that  when  the  next  session  of  Congress  convenes  business 
will  have  demonstrated  to  the  country  and  to  the  Congress 
its  earnest  constructive  cooperation. 

I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  of  August  4,  1939.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  BUSINESS 

Defeat  of  the  President's  lend-spend  bill  constitutes  a  direct 
challenge  to  American  business. 

It  now  is  up  to  business  leaders  to  demonstrate,  not  only  that 
private  initiative  can  do  the  Job  which  pump  priming  failed  to  do, 
but  that  it  will  do  it  now  that  the  hand  of  government  has  been 
stayed. 

The  significance  of  the  historic  House  revolt  is  not  to  be  mini- 
mized. It  marks  a  turning  point  in  current  political  history.  It 
closes  the  case  for  pump  priming.  The  opposition  now  has  the 
floor — and  it  must  prove  Its  case  if  we  are  not  to  go  \Mct.  and 
pick  up  the  collectlvist  trail  again. 

Rejection  of  the  President's  bill  was  the  result  of  complete  lo« 
of  faith  in  pump  priming.  The  people  and  the  Congress  hav« 
come  to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  spend  back  to  prosperity. 
They  have  become  convinced  that  continued  Ep)ending  by  the 
Government,  moimtlng  debt,  and  growing  tax  burdens  are  stifling 
influences:  that  they  have  driven  private  capital  into  hiding  and 
implanted  fear  In  the  bvisiness  world.  The  House  vote  wa«  a 
peculiarly  responsive  reaction  to  public  sentiment. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for  private  Initiative  to  make 
good — to  prove  that  this  Judgment  is  sound  Mr.  Roosevelt,  char- 
acteristically, says  the  House's  action  was  a  blow  to  recovery. 
Had  the  loans  been  authorized,  he  declares,  their  Influence  would 
have  been  reflected  within  90  days  in  Increased  employment, 
accelerated  industrial  activity,  a  shrinkage  of  relief  rolls,  a  reduc- 
tion In  governmental  expense.  Of  course,  he  has  been  saying 
the  same  thing  from  the  beglnlng  of  the  piunp-primlng  experi- 
ment. And  we  see  the  negative  results.  But  if  business  fails  to 
improve,  worse  stiU.  if  It  declines  stlU  fxirther,  we  may  look  for 
a  fun  chorus  of  "I  told  you  sos"  from  the  far-flung  New  Deal 
propaganda  machine.  That  wotild  mean  a  perhapw  irresistible 
demand  for  return  to  the  spending  policy.  It  would  mean  much 
more  than  that.  It  would  mean,  in  all  probability,  unavoidable 
socialism. 

For  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  bill  in  question  was  based 
Oil  a  different  concept  of  spending  than  that  which  underlaid  its 
predecessors.  It  represented  a  new  advance  in  the  move  toward 
collectivism.  Whereas  the  preceding  spending  programs  were  of- 
fered merely  as  stopgap  enterprises,  this  latest  one  was  presented 
as  the  opening  phase  of  a  permanent  policy.  The  money  wasn't 
to  be  "spent,"  it  was  to  be  "invested. "     We  were   told  that  the 
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time  had  come  when  public  welfare  demanded  that  the  Oovern- 
mTnt  as  permanent  policy.  Invest  large  sums  in  IndustrlaJ  activi- 
st heretofore  conadered  purely  P'-'^«t^l"/^''^"i5„^\,^ Jil^  *^? 
franker  members  of  the  New  Deal  Inner  circle  acknowledged  that 
tS;  meant  the  eventual  taking  over  of  a  large  P^'-^^f^J^^Xor^ds  it 
trial  plant  of  the  country  by  the  Government.     In  other  words,  it 

meant  socialism.  .        . ,_  _„^__ 

That  Is  whv  It  is  so  necessary  for  businessmen  to  strain  every 
resource  In  demonstrating  that  the  system  of  private  Initiative 
has  not  collapsed  In  this  country.  True,  there  remain  many  re- 
tarding influences.  Taxes  are.  to  be  sure,  grievously  high.  The 
debt  is  towermg  and  thr.>atening,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 
The  New  Deal  still  is  in  control,  and  much  of  the  restrictive  force 
remains  active.  But  a  definite  break  has  come.  The  threat  in- 
herent in  the  lend-spend  bill  has  been  removed,  and  Congress 
otherwise  has  given  convincing  evidence  that  the  "yes  days  are 
over  Business  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
grounds  for  the  fear  which  has  paralyzed  the  business  world  have 
been  removed — for  the  time  being. 

Whether  this  liberation  is  to  be  permanent  or  temporary  de- 
pends on  what  business  does.  If  businessmen  fall  to  recognize 
their  opportunity  and  to  realize  the  penalty  of  failure,  we  will 
return  to  the  recently  abandoned  policy  in  short  order,  the  New 
Deal  will  triumph  again  In  1940.  and  we  will  be  on  our  way  to 
Boclallsm  in  a  band  wagon.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  business 
world  rises  to  the  challenge,  proves  its  faith  In  the  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  by  putting  ventxire  capital  back  to  work,  and  thxis 
brings  about  promptly  a  substantial  measure  of  recovery,  the  New 
Deal  is  definitely  on  its  way  out  and  the  threat  of  collectivism  Is 
behind  us. 

Philippine  Matters 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1939 


LETTER  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  H.  R.  198 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  letter  from  a 
correspondent  regarding  my  resolution  (H.  Res.  198)  calling 
for  a  congressional  investigation  of  the  Japanese  conquest 
of  the  Philippines,  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee.    The  letter  follows: 

Hon.    Adolph    J.    Sabath. 

United  States  Congressman  from  Illinois, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

De*r  Mr  Sabath:  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rule?  I 
should  like  to  address  this  special  appeal  to  you  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  committee  to  bring  out  therefrom  for  a  vote  H.  R.  198  by 
Hon.  John  G.  Alexander  asking  for  an  investigation  of  Japanese 
Infiltration  in  the  Philippines. 

It  sf'ems  to  me  this  is  a  very  important  question  which  is  dealt 
with  In  Mr.  Alexander's  resolution  and  a  matter  charged  with  a 
large  amount  oi  public  interest,  and.  in  my  opinion,  proposing  a 
Job  which  should  be  done.  The  resolution  makes  charges  with 
respect  to  this  question  which  should  be  substantiated  by  an 
Investigation,  or  disproved.  It  has  been  pretty  much  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  for  sometime,  and  indeed  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  have  been  written  at>out  it.  that  the  Japanese 
are  and  have  been  making  a  peaceful  Invasion  of  the  Islands  by 
settlement  and  grabbing  of  essential  business  enterprises,  and  I 
believe  an  investigation  would  show  this  to  be  true. 

Personally  I  am  against  ever  giving  up  the  Philippines,  as  the 
Islands  are  too  essential  to  cur  economy  because  of  the  abundance 
of  essential  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
military  value  a.^  an  extreme  outer  line  of  defense.  Independence 
for  the  islands  v.ill  mean  their  gobbling  up  in  30  days  by  Japan, 
after  which  our  position  in  Hawaii  becomes  untenable  and  evep 
our  west  co&st  becomes  vulnerable  from  a  military  standp>oint. 
I  know  existing  legislation  provides  for  Philippine  independencs 
In  1946  but  lets  get  around  that  and  fight  for  them  if  we  have 
to.     We  are  going  to  have  to  lick  the  Japs  sooner  or  later  anyway. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  lets  give  the  Japs  a  good  investigat- 
ing In  the  Philippines  and  find  out  what  they  are  trying  to  do  to 
us  They  have  gotten  by  with  far  too  much  already;  in  fact,  they 
seem  to  have  the  whole  world  bluffed,  and  it  is  high  time  someone 
was  calling  their  hand. 
Very  respectftUly, 

J.  Charles  Linthicxxm. 
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The  Housing  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  (D.  C.)  POST  OF  AUGUST  5. 

1939 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of  August  5.  1939. 
which  I  think  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  Housing  Act 
recently  defeated  was  not  in  any  sense  self-liquidating,  but 
utterly  and  completely  socialistic. 

In  addition  to  the  authorization  to  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  issue  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $800,000,000, 
such  provided  for  annual  contributions  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  $45,000,000,000,  for  a  minimum  period  of  60  years, 
or  an  aggregate  amount  of  $2,700,000,000,  which  in  no  in- 
stance and  under  no  provision  of  such  bill  would  ever  have 
been  returned  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  voted  against  such  bill  because  of  the  tremendous  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  with  so  little  in  return  to 
those  who  at  this  time  are  in  need  of  better  housing.  Any 
program  which  is  truly  American  in  character  and  which 
will  aid  in  providing  decent  homes  for  cur  citizens,  both 
urban  and  rural,  will  receive  my  complete  support. 
The  article  to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows: 

FACTS    DOOMED    HOUSING    ACT NOT    SELF-LIQtJIDATINO 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
For  Congress'  rejection   of   the   housing  bill   there  were  several 
reasons.     One  can  be  identified  definitely.     The  bill  piirported  to 
be  an   "$800,000,000  housing  bill."     That   is  the  way   It  has  been 
described  for  weeks,  in  speeches,  statements,  and  newspapers. 

or  course,  these  who  draft  any  measure  must  necessarily  use 
technical  and  legal  terms.  They  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
loose  phrases  by  which  popular  talk  and  print  describe  the  bills. 
No  one  can  charge  indubitably  that  the  housing  bill  was  written 
with  intent  to  deceive.  The  obscurity  of  it,  or  the  double-mean- 
ing of  it.  may  have  Just  happened,  naturally,  as  a  result  of  the 
technical  language  that  had  to  be  used,  the  intricate  provisions 
that  had  to  be  included. 

Those  who  wrote  the  bill  can  defend  themselves  against  any 
charge  of  misleading  by  pointing  out  one  simple,  convincing  fact: 
When  finally  the  bill  was  read  with  analytical  care  by  one  Con- 
gressman, he  was  able  to  find  that  It  was  much  more  than  an 
i  $800,000,000  bill— and  by  pointing  that  out  to  Congress  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  measure. 

The  bill  was  also  described  as  "self-liquidating."  which  would 
mean  that  all  the  money  paid  out.  or  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  paid  back.  That  term  "self-liquidating"  was  more 
or  less  official.  It  was  used  by  President  Roosevelt  himself  in  the 
recent  message  in  which  he  asked  Congress  to  pass  this  and  similar 
appropriations.  The  word  "self-liquidating"  was  also  used  by 
officials  of  the  Housing  Authority,  the  Government  agency  which 
;  wanted  the  bill  and  would  administer  It  If  passed.  In  the  debate 
'.  in  Congress  an  official  of  the  Housing  Authority  was  quoted  as 
having  said  that  the  $800,000,000  provided  by  the  bill  was  "abso- 
lutely returnable,  every  doHar,  with  interest";  that  the  bill  would 
"not  cost  the  public  a  pennv." 

This  was  the  impression  Congress  had.  Under  this  Impression, 
most  of  Congress  was  sympathetic  to  the  measure.  But  the  day  the 
bill  was  up  in  the  House  a  young  Democratic  Congressman  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Alpest  Gore,  arose  and  showed  clearly  that  the 
!  project  was  not  self-liquiclating  and  that  it  would  cost  several 
times  $800,000,000.     He  said: 

"The  United  States  housing  program  Is  In  no  respect  self-liqui- 
dating. It  is  not  contemplated  that  any  revenue  from  any  project 
will  ever  be  returned  to  the  United  States  Government.  •  •  • 
The  United  States  Housing  Authority  is  guilty  of  disseminating 
the  most  reprehensible,  misleading  information." 

When  Mr.  Gore  concluded  his  analysis  of  the  bill  and  condemna- 
tion of  It  he  received  conspicuous  applause — and  the  bill  was 
doomed.  (Incidentally.  Mr.  Gore's  performance  shows  that  a  young 
Congressman  serving  his  first  term  can.  by  Intelligence  and  In- 
dustry, Impress  himself  on  the  body  with  his  first  speech  and  pusb 
I   himself  to  the  front.) 
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There  Is.  as  often,  a  partial  explanation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  bill  seemed  to  be.  and  what  It  was.  The  bill 
provided  $800,000,000,  to  be  loaned  to  cities  and  other  agencies, 
for  building  houses.  That  $800,000,000  for  building  really  was 
returnable  by  the  cities,  absolutely.  It  was  to  be  paid  back  to 
the  Government  In  60  annual  installments. 

But  at  the  same  time,  and  In  the  same  contract,  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  do  another  thing.  It  was  to  pay  to  the  cities  annual 
contributions  for  60  years.  These  annual  payments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  cities  were  greater  than  the  pa3mnentfi  of  the 
cities  to  the  Government.  In  the  net.  the  cost  to  the  Government 
over  a  period  of  60  years  would  be  about  $2,700.000,(X)0.  none  of 
which  would  be  repaid. 

The  explanation  made  by  friends  of  the  bill,  quite  accurately, 
was  that  the  cost  of  the  buildings  was  one  thing — while  the  an- 
nual paj-ments  by  the  Government  to  cities  were  a  separate  thing. 
Tlies?  annual  payments  by  the  Government  were  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  cities  to  rent  the  houses  to  persons  unable  to 
pay  an  ordinary  rent.  The  ahnual  contributions  by  the  Govern- 
ment were,  so  to  speak,  a  sttbsldy  by  the  Government  to  the  rent 
of  low-Income  families.  The  Government  would  leiid  $803,000,000 
to  build  the  houses — and  would  get  that  back.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government  would  give  $2  700.000  000  to  subsidize  operation 
of  the  houses  for  60  years — and  would  get  none  of  that  back. 

But  after  all  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  housing 
bill  was  going  to  cost  the  Government  about  four  times  what  It 
purported  to  cost.  This  amount,  not  self-liquidating,  seemed  to 
Congress  excessive.  But  even  more.  Congress  felt  it  was  being 
misled.  Congress  has  come  to  feel  that  the  New  Deal  is  some- 
times artful  with  words.  They  have  found  that  when.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Deal,  they  were  passing  measures  written  out  by 
New  Dealers  without  scrutinizing  them,  they  put  on  the  books 
some  things  they  wotild  not  have  enacted  if  they  had  fully  under- 
stood them. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  New  Deal  sometimes  practices  adroitness 
with  words.  An  example  Is  the  use  recently  of  the  term  "Govern- 
ment Investing."  They  use  this  newly  Invented  term  to  describe 
and  Justify  many  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  But 
what  they  now  describe  as  "Government  Investing"  is  the  same 
thing  which,  a  few  years  t)efore.  Mr.  Roosevelt  described  and 
vehemently  denounced  under  the  old  terms,  "Government  6p>end- 
Ing"  and  "borrowing"  and  "deficits." 


Will  Rogers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  C.  MASSINGALE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  that  has  been 
said  or  may  be  said  as  to  the  worth  of  Will  Rogers,  the  half 
will  not  have  been  told.  He  came  across  the  American 
scene  with  the  dust  of  the  corral  still  on  his  boots,  a  lariat 
in  his  hands,  a  product  of  that  pioneer  horde  which  pushed 
back  the  southwestern  frontier — a  son  of  that  colorful 
pageant  which  with  tv^nnkling  eye,  a  hoot  and  a  "holler,"  and 
a  laugh,  braved  the  exigencies  of  a  new  world. 

He  made  us  laugh  at  our  social  ambitions,  at  our  political 
pretentiousness.  He  once  said,  "I  don't  try  to  be  funny.  I 
Just  read  what  Congress  is  doing  and  report  the  facts."  In- 
tellectual snobbishness  he  ridiculed.  All  he  knew,  he  said, 
was  what  he  read  In  the  papers.  The  world  daily  anticipated 
his  little  box  in  the  afternoon  papers.  He  held  up  to  our 
attention  those  situations  which  were  often  sore  points  in 
public  concern — points  on  which  the  fate  of  nations  might 
turn;  and  in  his  simple  homespun  philosophy,  with  a  shaft  of 
humor,  he  lighted  the  way  and  left  us  with  clear  vision  and 
a  chuckle  of  amusement. 

Although  Oklahoma  is  justly  proud  to  claim  the  birthplace 
of  Will  Rogers,  no  State,  no  country  can  appropriate  him. 
Tlie  world  was  the  sphere  of  his  activity  and  influence  and 
all  mankind  his  benefactor.  I  may  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
his  supreme  characteristic  was  love  of  mankind.  High  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  saint  or  sinner — all  were  Will  Rogers' 
friends.  He  loved  his  country,  his  friends,  his  family,  and 
the  human  race.    His  was  truly  an  unseinsh  life.    The  essen- 


tial elements  of  his  life  are  epitomized  in  the  language  ot 
the  poet: 

He  Is  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man: 

Whatever  ^Tong  is  done 
To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest 

"Neath  the  all-beholding  sun. 
That  wrong  Is  done  to  u&. 

And  they  are  slaves  most  base 
Whose  love  of  right  Is  for  thezaselves 

And  not  for  all  the  race. 


National  Health  Bill,  Admission  of  Refugee  Chil- 
dren, Immigration,  Anniversary  of  Death  of  Jus- 
tice Cardozo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  August  5  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  August  2), 

1939 


ADDRESSES  OP  HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER.  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  ApiJendix  the  folIoT^ing: 

NATIONAL    HEALTH   BILL 

Speeches  and  articles:  Problems  of  Social  Welfare  Plan- 
ning Within  the  Federal  Government — ^Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot, 
Assistant  Chief,  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care  of  the  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Activities. 

Here's  to  Your  Health— Collier's,  July  15, 1939. 

Letters  and  petitions:  American  Association  for  the  Tuber- 
culous, Inc.,  petition  containing  6.000  signatures. 

Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation,  poll  of 
State  health  departments  on  national  health  bill. 

ADMISSION  OF  GERMAN  REFUGEE  CHILDREN 

Article:  My  Day,  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Washington  Daily 
News,  July  19,  1939. 

Article:  Let  Them  In,  by  Ras^nond  Moley,  in  Newsweek, 
July  10,  1939. 

Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation — poll. 

IMMIGRATION 

Letter  and  statement  from  the  New  York  Committee, 
American  Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Free- 
dom, July  19,  1939. 

ANNHTRSART    OF   DEATH    OF    HON.    BENJAMIN    NATHAN    CARDOZO 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  June  19,  1939. 

Problems  of  Social  Welfare  Planning  Within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— The  Work  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  to 
Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  AcrrviTtES  and  the  Technical 
Committee  on  Medical  Care 

(By  Martha  M.  Eliot.  M.  D..  Assistant  Chief,  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  chairman.  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care) 
Planning  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  development  of 
social-welfare  activities  with  all  the  many  ramifications  of  service 
that  this  term  applies  has,  In  general,  been  opportunistic  in  char- 
acter, and  certainly  has  been  influenced  by  the  special  needs  of  the 
times  and  the  extent  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
how  the  needs  may  be  met.  This  Is,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  democratic  process  under  which  our  Federal 
Government  works.  Though  certain  agencies  have  a  major  interest 
In  social  welfare,  actually  all  executive  departments  and  many 
Independent  agencies  are  concerned  In  one  way  or  another  with 
the  social  welfare  of  the  people.  Various  techniques  have  been  de- 
vised to  bring  about  coordination  of  action  of  the  several  depart- 
ments and  agencies  at  the  Federal  level  and  in  the  Federal-State 
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relationships  and  responsibilities  that  exist  when  Federal  agencies 
administer  grants-in-aid  to  States.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  llliastrate  one  method  of  coordinating  Federal  activities  and 
Federal  responsibility  for  program  planning  by  the  work  of  the 
Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care,  a  subcommittee  of  the  In- 
terdepartmental C<:mmlttee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare 
Activities. 

It  is  obvloxisly  not  possible  for  me  to  deal  with  the  major 
subject  of  this  session  in  any  comprehensive  way.  but  a  brief 
reference  to  the  use  of  committees  or  commissions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  devices  for  coordination  of  activities  and 
program  planning  may  help  in  an  understanding  of  the  work  of 
the  interdepartmental  committee  to  coordinate  health  and  wel- 
f Af>A  Activities 

Throui^h  the  years  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States 
under  his  authority  derived  from  the  Constitution  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  reports  and  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive action  in  the  social-welfare  Sold  that  have  been  prepared  by 
committees  or  commissions  of  his  appointment.  To  avail  him- 
self of  expert  opinion  on  various  matters  of  current  concern  to 
the  Nation  and  to  equip  hlm.self.  as  directed  by  the  Constitution, 
"to  give  to  the  Congress  information  on  the  stnte  of  the  Union. 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
Judge  necessary  and  expedient."  the  President  must  turn  to  per- 
sons, both  inside  and  outside  of  government,  who  are  informed 
In  the  special  fields  of  his  interest.  The  device  of  the  advisory 
or  the  interdepartmental  committee  has  been  rejjeatedly  used  to 
this  end;  the  Interdepartmental  committee  to  study  interagency 
relationships  and  to  review  and  coordinate  administrative  pro- 
grams .•ind  policies,  the  advisory  committee  to  aid  in  the  formula- 
tion of  policy  and  to  recommend  action.  The  executive  depart- 
ments also  have  used  the  device  of  advisory  committees  to  study 
and  report  upon  various  problems  in  this  f\eld  of  social  welfare. 
Furth<^Tmore.  the  Congress  has  Itself  from  time  to  time  created 
Interdepartmental  and  other  committees  to  study  or  to  admin- 
ister programs  of  social  welfare.  The  membership  of  such  com- 
mittees, ret^ardless  of  whether  they  have  derived  their  authority 
from  Executive  order  or  from  act  of  Congress,  has  varied  greatly. 
Sometimes  the  members  have  been  selected  from  among  Govern- 
ment officials  only,  as  in  the  case  of  interdepartmental  commit- 
tees: sometimes  from  among  Informed  citizens,  as  in  the  case  of 
purely  advisory  committees;  sometimes  from  both  groups. 

During  recent  years  an  unusual  number  of  such  committees 
have  been  concerned  with  problems  of  general  social  welfare  and 
their  deliberations  and  reports  have  formed  the  bas.s  of  action 
by  Conwrress  or  of  interdepartmental  agreements  and  Joint  action. 
For  instance,  the  Committee  on  Economic  Secxirlty.  a  committee  of 
Cabinet  officers,  created  by  Executive  order  of  the  Piesldent.  act- 
ing with  the  advice  of  an  advisory  council  of  informed  citizens. 
a  technical  committee  of  Government  officials,  and  a  staff  of 
experts,  produced  the  report  and  made  the  recommendations  for 
legislation  which  laid  the  foundations  for  the  Social  Security  Act. 
A  still  more  recent  committee  of  quite  different  com.positlon  was 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  committee  was  composed  of  members  of  widely  diver- 
sified backgrounds  and  interests  and  included  individuals  ap- 
pointed from  various  Federal  agencies,  and  others  from  the  fields 
of  business,  organl-^ed  labor,  agriculture,  the  profession  of  educa- 
tion, and  public  administration.  The  reports  of  this  committee, 
developed  as  a  result  of  studies  by  a  staff  of  experts  in  the  field. 
have  likewise  t)een  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
and  have  formed  the  basis  for  leg.slatlcn  now  pending  before 
the  Congress.  The  National  CommLssion  on  Law  Observance  and 
Enforcement,  known  as  the  Wlckersham  Commission,  appointed 
by  the  President  10  years  ago,  la  an  example  of  a  committee 
composed  of  citizens  rather  than  of  Government  officials  The 
work  of  many  other  committees  created  by  Executive  older  for 
special  purposes  could  be  cited. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and 
Welfare  Activities  was  created  by  Executive  order  Immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  August  1935  In  order 
that  the  full  l)eneflt  of  the  varied  Federal  programs  under  the 
provisions  of  the  net  might  reach  with  minimum  delay  and  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  the  individual  men,  women,  and  children  for 
whose  aid  and  service  the  program  was  brought  Into  existence, 
Th*?  Social  Security  Act  had  Imposed  on  the  Federal  agencies  new 
and  heavy  responsibilities  In  addition  to  those  already  carried  in 
the  health  and  welfare  field.  Because  of  the  extent  of  these  new 
services  and  the  distribution  of  administrative  responsibilities  for 
them  among  various  Federal  agencies,  the  need  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  planning  and  program  procedure  was  readily  apparent. 
Obviously,  duplication  of  work  and  effort,  and  conflict  In  policy  or 
procedure  among  the  Federal  agencies  needed  to  be  prevented, 
and  common  understanding  and  action  developed. 

The  creation  of  an  Interdepartmental  committee  was  a  logical 
approach  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  and  as  members  of 
this  committee  the  President  designated  at  first  four  assistant 
secretaries  of  Government  departments — the  Trea.«;ury.  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  Labor — and  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  and  sometime  later  added  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  There  was  thus  created  for  the  first  time 
a  committee  of  Government  officials  charged  with  responsibilities 
of  studying  health  and  welfare  nctivities  of  Federal  agencies,  of 
making  recommendations,  nnd  of  coordiziatlng  the  programs  of 
Federal  agencies  m  these  fields. 


When  first  outlining  the  duties  of  this  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee, the  President  said: 

"I  am  directing  this  Committee  to  Include  within  the  scope  of 
Its  work  not  only  health  activities,  but  closely  related  activities  as 
well.  As  to  its  immediate  task.  I  am  Instructing  this  Committee 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  appointment  of  special  committees 
to  be  composed  of  physicians  and  other  technically  trained  persons 
within  the  Government  service  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  specific  aspects  of  the  Government's  health  activities." 
••I  am  confident  that  this  procedure  will  facilitate  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  series  of  appropriate  cooperative  agreements  between  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government.  I  am  also  hopeful  that 
in  this  w!iy  we  can  eventually  bring  about  a  complete  coordination 
of  the  Government's  activities  in  the  health  field." 

The  use  of  technical  committees  composed  of  persons  within  the 
Government  service  to  study  and  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing specific  aspects  of  the  Government's  health  activities  was  thtis 
defined  at  the  start  and  was  the  authority  for  the  work  of  the 
Technical  Committee  en  Medical  Care  as  It  related  to  the  national 
health  program. 

Later,  in  an  Executive  order  Issued  by  the  President  on  October 
27,  1936.  the  Interdepartmental  Committee's  duties  were  amplified, 
as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  (1)  to  continue  to 
sponsor  appropriate  cooperative  working  agreements  among  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Government  in  the  health  and  welfare 
fields,  and  to  continue  the  work  under  agreements  already  In 
effect;  and  (2)  to  study  and  make  recommendations  concerning 
specific  aspects  of  the  health  and  welfare  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, working  toward  a  more  nearly  complete  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  the  Government  in  these  fields. 

"The  committee  will  continue  to  function  through  the  special 
technical  committees  it  has  set  up  from  time  to  time,  and  will 
designate  additional  committees   to  deal  with  new  problenas." 

A  small  staff  consisting  of  a  part-time  executive  secretary,  a 
research  assistant,  and  a  clerk  was  appointed  and  financed 
through  contributions  of  the  major  executive  departments  or 
agencies  reprtsonted   on   the   interdepartmental  committee. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  device  provides  a  medium 
through  which  all  the  technical  and  administrative  competence  of 
the  Federal  personnel  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  particular  problem 
and  insures  that  all  phases  of  the  problem  will  be  ftilly  explored 
before  final  decisions  and  solutions  are  proposed. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee's  first  task  was  the  setting 
up  of  technical  committees  to  work  out  Immediate  cooperative 
agreements  between  Federal  agencies  functioning  together  in  the 
States  through  grants-in-aid  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Various 
fields  of  activity  opened  up  at  once,  some  involving  interdepart- 
mental problems  of  limited  scope,  as  In  the  case  of  public-health 
nursing,  others  of  much  wider  interdepartmental  Interest  The 
Interdepartmental  Committee  Itself  served  as  a  board  of  review  and 
approval  of  action  taken  by  the  technical  committees.  When  agree- 
m.ent  on  technical  considerations  was  reached  by  a  particular  com- 
mittee a  memorandum  of  agreement  or  a  report  was  prepared, 
reviewed,  and  acted  upon  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee. 

One  of  the  earliost  of  the  technical  committees  established,  cited 
here  because  of  the  simplicity  and  effectiveness  cf  action  taken,  was 
concerned  with  public-health  nursing  activities  of  Federal  agencies. 
Its  membership  was  composed  of  representatives  of  the  two  agencies 
most  directly  concerned,  namely,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Public  Health  Service.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  public-health  nursing  programs 
of  each  had  been  materially  extended 

The  need  for  a  plan  of  coordinated  action  In  order  to  prevent 
possible  duplication  or  overlapping  In  this  line  of  activity  was 
obvious.  A  formal  working  agreement  was  developed  Involving 
Interdepartmental  relationships  at  the  Federal  level  and  close  In- 
terdepartmental collaboration  with  respect  to  policy  and  program 
planning  in  Federal-State  relationships.  The  agreement  was 
unanimously  approved  first  by  the  technical  committee  and  Im- 
mediately thereafter  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee.  The 
work  of  this  technical  committee  has  continued  but  without  fur- 
ther formal  action. 

Another  technical  committee  somewhat  similar  in  organization 
to  that  of  the  public-health  nursing  committee  Is  the  Technical 
Committee  on  Industrial  Hygiene,  composed  of  officials  from  the 
Division  of  Labor  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Office  of  Industrial  Hygiene  Investigations  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Tills  committee  considered  the  coordination  of  efforts 
made  by  each  agency  to  promote  industrial-hygiene  activities  In 
the  States  and  arrived  at  a  working  agreement  which  was  formally 
adopted  bv  both  agencies  concerned.  The  agreement  stated  the 
common  objectives  of  the  two  Federal  agencies  in  the  program, 
pointed  out  the  division  of  function  between  them,  and  outlined  a 
similar  division  of  function  for  the  work  of  State  health  depart- 
ments and  State  labor  departments. 

The  work  of  these  two  committees  Indicated  very  clearly  that 
the  field  of  interest  must  extend  lntx>  that  of  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships and  be  concerned  with  program  planning  as  well  as 
actual  coordination  of  Federal  activities  strictly  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

At  the  Federal  level  It  was  apparent  that  there  was  need  for 
coordination  of  programs  of  research,  of  plans  for  the  education 
of  the  public  through  published  bulletins  and  reports,  of  pro- 
grams of  assistance  or  service  rendered  by  Federal  agencies  or 
under  tlie  administrative  supervision  of  Federal  agencies.    With 
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respect  to  Federal-State  relaUonshlps  the  work  of  the  technical 
committees  soon  made  it  clear  that  the  committees  mu^t  be  con- 
cerned not  only  with  Interagency  aereements  en  ?rope  of  the 
Federal  program  and  content  of  consultation  advice  given  by  Fed- 
eral repre.sentatlves.  but  also  with  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  the 
various  State  programs  supported  by  the  Federal  grants-in-aid 
ai>d  with  the  gaps  in  each  individual  type  of  program  or  between 
related  programs  The  technical  committees  provided  opportunity 
to  pool  information  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  States  and 
the  sources  of  Information  and  aid.  Having  determined  the  gap>s 
In  existing  programs,  the  logical  next  step  In  the  work  of  a 
number  of  technical  committees  was  interdepartmental  planning 
as  to  vmvs  and  means  of  meeting  the  needs. 

Altogether  14  technical  committees  have  been  appointed,  and 
representation  on  the  committees  Includes  28  divisions  or  bureaus 
of  6  executive  departments  and  8  Independent  agencies.  As 
rapidly  as  any  single  subject  of  Interest  took  form  a  technical 
committee  was  set  up  to  deal  with  the  problems  presented  The 
range  of  subjects  covers,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  men- 
tioned, food  and  nutrition;  crippled  children;  public  health  and 
safety  education:  recreation:  the  Indian  medical  service;  the 
Farm  Security  medical  service;  workers'  education;  medical  care: 
the  needy  blind;  personnel  standards:  probation,  parole,  and  crime 
prevention;   and  transient  and  migration  problems 

Although  the  general  plan  of  technical-committee  procedure  has 
been  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  working  agreements  with 
respect  to  coordination  of  activites  and  divisions  of  responsibilities, 
this  practice  has  varied  In  different  ways  to  meet  needs  pecuUar 
to  the  individual  committees.  So  we  find  committee  structure 
ranging  from  the  simple.  Informal,  discussion  group  of  two  or  three 
members  to  one  of  complex  design  with  division  of  its  work 
and  membership  into  groups  dealing  with  research,  planning, 
education,  etc.  The  Technical  Committee  en  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion is  an  example  of  this  more  complex  structure.  Here,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  22  Federal  agencies  are  definitely  concerned 
with  one  or  another  phase  of  the  problem  of  food  and  nutrition, 
the  onjanlzatlon  of  the  committee  had  to  proceed  along  much 
more  complicated  lines  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Bteertng  committee,  subcommittees,  and  study  sections  to  deal 
with  special  aspects  of  the  subject.  Another  committee  on  which 
as  many  as  14  Federal  agencies  have  membership  is  that  on  recrea- 
tion. This  committee  not  only  has  concerned  itself  with  the 
Federal  program  relating  to  leisure-time  activities  and  the  arts 
but  has  given  special  consideration  to  the  expanding  needs  of 
communities  which  became  apparent  as  Federal-State  problems 
were  brought  up. 

The  technical  committee  which  has  brought  before  the  public 
the  work  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  more  definitely 
than  the  others  is  the  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care.  In 
one  way  or  another  each  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  many  of  the  Independent  agencies  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  providing  medical  care  either  to  em- 
ployees or  wards  of  the  Government  or  to  those  persons  in  the 
population  who  are  unable  to  do  bo  from  their  own  resoxu-ces 
because  of  lack  of  Income,  inadequate  income,  or  inability  to 
budget  for  the  costs  of  care. 

However,  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  other  acts 
of  Congress  for  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  varlotis  public- 
health  activities  and  for  research  in  this  field  have  placed  major 
responslbilitv  for  Federal-State  cooperative  programs  and  for  study 
of  the  need  for  health  and  medical  services  on  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Tlie  Social  Security  Board  was  emjxjwered  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  study  and  make  reconunendations  as  to  the  most  effective 
methods  of  providing  economic  security  through  social  insxu^nce, 
and  as  to  legislation  and  matters  of  administrative  policy  concern- 
ing old-age  pensions,  unemployment  compensation,  and  related 
subjects.  Both  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau are  empowered  In  the  organic  acts  creating  them  or  In  other 
acts  of  Congress  to  Investigate  problems  related  to  health  and 
medical  care  and  to  administer  grants-in-aid  to  States  for  public- 
health  and  medical  services. 

Approximately  1  year  after  funds  became  available  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  grants  to  the  State*  for  public  health  and 
maternal  and  child  health,  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  ap- 
pointed a  email.  Informally  organized  committee  of  one  representa- 
tive each  from  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  ChUdren's  Bureau, 
and  the  Social  Security  Board  to  explore  the  need  for  a  more 
formal  committee  on  medical  care  and  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  the  scope  of  work  that  might  properly  be  undertaken  by 
such  a  committee.  The  visefulness  of  such  a  technical  conunlttee 
as  a  clearing  hou.se  for  health  and  medical  activities  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  Federal-State  relationships  was  obvious 
from  the  start;  the  possibilities  of  Its  usefulness  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal -agency  interests  In  program  planning  early  became 

apparent. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1937  this  Informal  commit- 
tee explored,  with  the  aid  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
staff,  all  existing  activities  of  the  various  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned in  order  to  ascertain  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  work, 
the  cost,  the  statutory  authority,  the  groups  in  the  population 
served,  and  other  phases  of  the  work.  Informal  conferences  with 
members  of  other  agencies  not  represented  on  the  committee 
brought  individual  problems  concretely  before  the  committee. 
The  data  so  gathered  and  the  already  apparent  usefulness  of  the 
informal   committee   In  pooling  the  Interests  of  Federal  agencies 


In  health  and  medical  service  resulted  late  In  the  summer  In  the 
formal  organization  of  the  comniittee  and  In  definite  Instruction* 
as  to  the  scope  of  Its  work.  The  committee,  mcluding  In  Ita 
membership  two  additional  members  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
staff,  was  charged  to  survey  the  health  and  medical-care  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  evaltiate  the  work,  to  determine 
where  the  program  fell  short,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the   Interdepartmental   Committee   as  to   next   steps. 

To  accomplish  such  a  program  was  a  large  task,  but  the  techni- 
cal committee  was  fortunate  in  having  in  its  membership  persona 
already  fully  Informed  as  to  previous  studies  of  medical  care,  the 
National  Health  Surv-ey,  various  other  Investigations  by  official 
and  nonofflcial  agencies,  and  the  current  administration  of  health 
services  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Time  was  not  lost,  there- 
fore. In  prolonged  study  of  reports  of  previous  work,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  could  be  directed  toward  evaluation  of 
current  activities  with  a  view  to  appraising  the  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness of  service  being  rendered,  the  gaps  in  the  program*,  and 
the  ways  in  which  these  gaps  might  best  be  filled. 

Further  Interviews  and  conferences  were  held  with  responsible 
representatives  of  other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  public 
a'-slstance.  work  relief,  public  works,  and  farm  security,  and  with 
Individuals  outside  the  Government  who  were  Informed  on  the 
need  for  or  provision  of  medical  service,  including  persons  Inter- 
ested In  hospital  administration  and  public-welfare  and  public- 
health  administration.  Throughout  Its  dellberatioris  the  com- 
mittee constantly  kept  In  mind  two  things:  (1)  The  necessity  of 
laj-ing  a  sound  foundation  of  public -health  services  on  which  the 
structure  of  medical  care  could  be  properly  built,  and  (2)  the  pri- 
mary importance  of  providing  adequately  for  maternity  and  for  the 
care  of  children. 

As  the  studies  cf  the  technical  committee  progressed,  two  facta 
became  Increasingly  clear:  (1)  That  existing  services  for  the  conser- 
vation cf  national  health  are  Inadequate  to  secure  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  such  healih  of  body  and  mind  as  they  should 
have;  and  (2)  that  nothing  less  than  a  national  comprehensive 
health  program  can  lay  the  basis  for  action  adequate  to  the 
Nation's  needs. 

Convinced  on  these  two  points,  the  committee  proceeded  to  draft 
a  report  to  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  embodying  first  s 
statement  of  need  for  a  national  health  program  and.  second,  the 
committee's  recommendations  as  to  wa3rs  of  meeting  the  need. 
This  report  was  submitted  to  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  in 
January  1938.  After  careful  consideration  and  revision  the  report 
was  finally  approved  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  In  February  1938.  The  section  of  the  re- 
port dealing  with  the  need  for  a  national  health  program  was  at 
once  made  available  for  distribution  in  order  that  It  might  be  fully 
discussed. 

On  March  8,  1938.  the  President  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  as  follows: 

"I  suggest  that  your  committee  give  consideration  to  the  desira- 
bility of  inviting  at  sonw  appropriate  time  representatives  of  the 
Interested  public  and  of  the  medical  and  other  professions,  to 
examine  the  health  problems  In  all  their  major  aspects  and  to 
discuss  wa3rs  and  means  of  dealing  with  these  problems." 

Following  this  suggestion,  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
called  the  National  Health  Conference  to  meet  in  Washington 
July  18  to  20,  1938,  to  present  and  discuss  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  this  country  for  health  and  medical  services  and  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  economic  btirdens  caused  by  lUneae.  as  revealed  by 
governmental  and  other  studies;  and  to  dlsc\iss  steps  which  may 
be  taken  to  meet  these  needs,  as  proposed  by  representatives  of 
the  Government  and  by  members  of  the  conference. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  approximately  275  men  and  women 
from  the  medical  professions,  from  public  and  private  agencies 
actively  Interested  in  health  and  medical  services,  and  from  labor, 
agriculture,  and  other  groups  of  citizens.  A  total  of  176  of  those 
Invited  attended  the  conference  and  participated  in  its  discus- 
sions. The  recommendations  of  the  technical  committee  were  laid 
before  the  conference  in  complete  detail. 

As  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities,  those  in  attendance 
at  the  National  Health  Conference  were  not  asked  to  endorse  any 
of  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  technical  committee  on 
medical  care.  The  recommendations  were  laid  before  the  con- 
ference and  the  country  for  attention  and  constructive  criticism. 
In  her  closing  remarks  at  the  conference,  the  chairman  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  made  It  clear  that  the  committee 
would  continue  to  explore  the  opinion  of  the  various  groups  rep- 
resented and  to  seek  the  advice  of  members  of  the  conference  and 
others  as  to  next  steps  In  the  Implementation  of  the  program. 
During  the  following  months  many  conferences  were  held  by 
members  of  the  interdepartmental  and  technical  committees  with 
Individuals,  committees,  and  groups  of  individuals  to  cxp!aln  and 
discuss  and  explore  the  Implications  of  the  recommendations. 

During  this  period  at  least  35  national  organlzatioiLS.  profes- 
sional and  nonprofessional,  representing  large  numbers  of  Indi- 
viduals went  on  record  as  favoring  part  or  all  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  technical  committee.  You  are  familiar,  no  doubt, 
with  the  action  of  the  American  Medical  Association  approving  In 
principle  the  first  three  recommendations  and  the  fifth  recom- 
mendation of  the  technical  committee,  and  the  action  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  and  the  committee  of  physi- 
cians for  the  improvement  of  medical  care,  endorsing  In  principle 
the  objectives  of  the  entire  program.     Resolutions  or  statetnenta 
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from  17  other  national  organizations  concerned  with  the  provision 
of  medical  care  have  been  submitted  to  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee.  Great  interest  In  the  national  health  program  was 
manifested  by  organizations  representing  the  purchasers  and 
consumers  of  medical  care  and  action  has  been  taken  in  favor  of 
the  entire  program  or  of  some  of  the  recommendations  by  such 
bodies  as  the  Amrrican  Frderatlon  of  Labor,  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  the  Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  American  Legion,  and  the  National  Consumers'  League. 
At  their  request  formal  conferences  were  held  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months  with  committees  representing  18  professional 
or  nonprofessional  organizations.  The  organizations  requesting 
these  conferences  include  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation the  Catholic  Hospital  A-ssoclatlon.  the  Protestant  Ho.spital 
Association,  the  Committee  of  Physicians  for  the  Improvement  of 
Medical  Care,  the  American  Dental  Association,  the  National  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nurses,  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Social  Workers,  the  National  Tuberculosis  A.ssociation.  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  the  Birth  Control  Research 
Bureau,  the  American  Osteopathic  Association,  the  National  Chiro- 
practic Association,  the  American  Optometrlc  Association. 

During  these  conferences  many  controversial  points  were  thor- 
oughly discussed,  light  was  thrown  upon  aspects  of  the  program 
that  had  not  been  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  report,  and 
misuncierstandings  were  cleared  away.  Complete  agreement  on  the 
main  feaiures  of  the  program  was  reached  in  many  of  the  con- 
ference discussions,  and  substantial  agreement  on  many  phases  of 
le  program  by  all  the  groups. 

During  this  period  of  conference  discussions  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  and  the  technical  committees  weighed  care- 
fully the  opinions  that  were  expressed  relating  to  administration, 
scope  of  program,  methods  of  financing,  methods  of  maintenance 
of  quality  of  care,  groups  of  the  population  to  be  Included,  the 
functions  of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  many  other  problems 
related  to  the  implementation  of  the  program.  As  a  result  of 
thes?  deliberations  a  final  report  to  the  President  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  covering  the  essential  points 
of  the  program  as  laid  before  the  National  Health  Conference  but 
altering  in  one  respect  the  original  .ecommendatlons.  The  final 
report  was  submitted  to  the  President  in  January  1939  and  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  the  Compress  later  in  the  month. 

The  details  of  the  National  health  Program  itself  you  will  hear 
shortly  from  Dr.  Palk. 

The  technical  committee  on  medical  care  in  formulating  recom- 
mendations for  a  broad  program  of  health  and  medical  services 
has  carried  out.  In  part  at  least,  the  original  instructions  of  the 
President  when  he  asked  the  Interdepartmental  Committee. 
through  the  use  of  special  committees  of  physicians  and  other 
persons  within  the  Government  service,  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  specific  aspects  of  the  Covemment's 
health  activities.  The  usefulness  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee and  its  technical  committees  as  a  device  for  coordinating 
the  work  of  the  various  departments  and  agencies  of  Government 
has.  in  my  opinion,  been  proved.  As  a  device  for  interagency 
planning  for  action  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  its  usefulness 
has  also  l>een  clearly  demonstrated 

In  our  scheme  of  democratic  government,  which  gives  to  the 
Chief  Executive  responsibility  for  making  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  legislative  action,  it  Is  important  that  the  technical 
and  administrative  knowledge  and  experience  of  experts  within  the 
Government  service,  as  well  as  from  without,  be  made  available 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Chief  Executive.  This,  of  course,  may 
be  done  and  is  done  through  the  heads  of  executive  departments 
when  the  problems  under  consideration  involve  but  one  depart- 
ment. When,  however,  the  need  for  legislative  action  cuts  across 
the  functions  of  several  departments,  as  happens  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  welfare,  the  use  of  an  interdepartmental  committee 
to  bring  together  facts  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Chief 
Executive  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  method  of  Government 
prccedure. 

The  prccedure  outlined  in  the  Executive  order  creating  and  in- 
■tructing  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health 
and  Welfare  Activities  is  not  actually  comparable  to  the  British 
scheme  for  a  "responsible  ministry"  which  may  initiate  legisla- 
tive proposals,  but  it  suggests  it,  in  that  responsibility  has  Ijeen 
given  to  several  executive  departments  and  agencies  jointly  to 
make  recommendations  in  respect  to  improving  the  health  and 
welfare  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  As  I  have  pointed 
out.  the  problems  of  social-welfare  planning  within  the  Federal 
Government  involve  nearly  all.  if  not  all,  departments  and  many 
agencies.  Reorganization  may  bring  together  many  of  the  agencies 
with  primary  responsibility  in  this  field.  Unless,  however,  such  a 
Federal  department  can  include  also  those  agencies  whose  chief 
concern  is  the  fundamental  interests  of  wage  earners  and  self- 
employed  persons  in  industry  and  agriculture,  it  would  seem  likely 
that  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and 
Welfare  Activities  would  still  be  necessary  for  continuotis  and  con- 
structive piftn^itng  in  the  Federal  Government.  • 


[Prom  Collier's  Magazine] 
Wacnis  PtJBLic  Health  Bill — Here's  to  Yom  Health 

The  extreme  hand  wringers  and  vlewers-with-alarm  estimate  that 
about  40.000.000  persons  in  the  United  States  are  without  adequate 
medical  care — almost  a  third  of  us.  The  extreme  conservatives  In 
the  American  Medical  Association's  upper  councils  say  the  figure 
can't  be  more  than  40,000. 

We  surmise  that  th?  truth  must  He  somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes.  You  usually  find  the  truth  somewhere  between  the 
extremes  In  any  argument. 

We  also  surmise,  as  laymen  who  have  consulted  Informed  and 
Intelligent  medical  men,  that  the  national  health  bill,  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Senator  Robert  P.  Wagner  (Democrat,  New  York), 
had  better  pass  at  this  session  or  the  next. 

The  bill  is  being  curs?d  as  "socialistic"  by  medical  conservatives, 
and  as  timid  and  inadequate  by  the  aforementioned  hand  wring- 
ers— which  Indicates  to  us  that  it  must  be  about  as  good  a  bill  as  the 
general  run  of  us  could  ask  for. 

For  all  the  pooh-poohing  of  the  A.  M.  A.  big  shots,  the  committee 
on  cost  of  modical  care  did  find  an  extremely  spotty  public-health 
service  situation  existing  in  this  country  as  of  the  year  1932,  when 
the  committee's  historic  23-volume  report  on  the  subject  came  out. 

At  that  time  almost  one-half  of  the  more  than  3.000  counties  in 
the  48  States  were  entirely  without  registered  hospitals.  Nor  were 
the  larger  cities  and  towns  adequately  served  in  all  cases.  Either 
sufficient  medical  service  was  simply  lacking  or  large  slices  of  the 
population  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  medical  service 
they  needed.  ^  .    ,,. ., 

That  was  in  1932.  Recent  surveys  show  that  we  have  made  little. 
If  any.  progress  away  from  1932  conditions.  The  depression  wolf 
has  kept  at  least  one  foot  stuck  In  the  door  all  these  years.  It 
looks  as  if  only  Federal  Government  action,  with  State  coopera- 
tion, can   begin  a  systematic  Jacking  up  of  the  national   health. 

Senator  Wagner's  bill  is  aimed  at  four  objectives: 

1.  The  increase  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  public -health  work 
In  the  fields  of  maternity  and  child  care  and  of  control  of  syphilis, 
tubeiculosis.  malaria,  pneumonia,  cancer,  etc. 

2.  To  obtain  wider  and  fairer  distribution  of  hospital  beds. 

3.  To  .systematize  medical  care  for  (a)  reliefers  and  (b)  people 
In  the  lower  Income  brackets  who  cannot  meet  ctirrent  costs  of 
medical  care. 

4.  To  develop  some  sort  of  Insurance  program  against  wage  losses 
caused  by  sickness  or  physical  disability. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  governmental  machinery  that  would  be 
needed  to  administer  it.  It  prescribes  certain  common-sense  stand- 
ards of  service.  It  makes  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  some 
States  are  less  wealthy  than  others.  The  emphasis  is  mainly  on 
prevention  of  sickness  and  on  training  of  personnel  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  meet  real  public  needs.  Estimated  cost  is  about 
$85,000,000  a  year — small  change,  Indeed,  alongside  billion -dollar 
relief  appropriations  and  proposals  to  siphon  hundreds  of  millions 
into  seemingly  98  percent  phoneys  hke  the  Florida  ship  canal. 

Maybe  we  re  naive  or  starry-eyed,  though  we  hope  not,  but  we 
cant  make  out  how  this  bill  threatens  to  regiment  the  doctors 
or  turn  them  into  a  gang  of  Government  clerks,  as  feared  by  some 
of  the  A.  M.  A  leaders. 

The  four  objectives  listed  above  were  endorsed  last  September 
by  the  A.  M.  A.'s  own  house  of  delegates,  which  makes  the  regula- 
tions that  govern  the  A.  M.  As  members.  The  bill  Itself,  far  from 
being  one  of  those  overnight  inspirations  that  sometimes  come  to 
lawmakers  to  the  grave  peril  of  the  Nation,  was  put  together  by 
Senator  Wagner  only  after  long  and  painstaking  consultations  with 
doctors,  social  workers,  and  public-health  officials. 

Perhaps  the  best  single  argument  in  the  bill's  favor  Is  that  it 
Is  sponsored  by  Senator  Wagner,  who  is  a  careful  and  conscien- 
tious liberal  legislator  if  there  ever  was  one.  Incidentally,  we 
don't  owe  the  Senator  anything;  we  simply  throw  out  this  compli- 
ment In  passing  because  we  happen  to  mean  it. 

That  the  masses  of  America  are  demanding  more,  better,  and 
cheaper  medical  service  is  a  fact,  not  theory,  whether  you  like 
that  fact  or  deplore  it.  That  medical  service  in  this  country  Is 
spottily  distributed  is  indicated  by  the  best  evidence  available. 
That  it  costs  too  much  in  some  cases  seems  well  established — 
though  it  is  equally  well  established  that  many  doctors  do  far 
too  much  charity  work,  and  that  a  malodorously  high  percentage 
of  patients  make  it  a  practice  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill  last,  if  at  all. 
The  Wagner  bill  looks  like  the  best  answer  thought  up  thus 
far  to  this  complex  and  urgent  challenge.  It  Isn't  the  best  answer 
imaginable,  by  a  long  shot.  If  it  becomes  law.  defects  will  no 
doubt  begin  showing  up  Immediately,  and  will  have  to  be  plugged 
by  amendments. 

But  as  a  starter,  this  one  looks  good.  It  we  don't  adopt  this  one 
or  something  like  it.  the  politicians  will  most  likely  sell  us  some 
phony  system  of  compulsory  State  medicine  that  wlU  enslave 
doctors  and  patients  alike  to  the  pjoliticians.  We  don't  believe 
the  majority  of  Americans  want  that,  any  more  than  they  want 
the  present  happy-go-lucky  medical  scramble  to  carry  on  un- 
modified. 

After  all.  our  whole  national  wealth  and  well-being  are  based 
on  only  two  prime  foundation  stones.  One  of  these  foundation 
stones  is  the  health  of  the  land  we  live  on.  The  other  Is  the 
average  health  of  the  people  who  live  on  that  land,  in  city  or 
country. 
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Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Whereas  there  are  over  600.000  tuberculosis  cases  In  the  United 
States,  over  80.000  are  discharged  annually  from  sanatoria  and 
hospitals  and  over  50  percent  of  these  die  or  relapse  within  5  years 
after  discharge,  the  great  majority  of  whom  medical  authorities 
state  could  have  been  saved  by  suitable  rehabilitation  and  after- 
care, and  provisions  for  alleviation  of  these  conditions  are  not 
now  Indicated  in  your  bill; 

Now.  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  urge  that  pro- 
visions be  included  in  the  national  health  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  tuberculosis  commission  to  be  set  up  for  the 
proper  control  and  handling  of  all  phases  of  tuberculosis.  This 
commission  to  create  facilities  for: 

1.  Vocational  guidance,  training,  and  adult  education  dvu-ing 
hospitalization  of  the  tuberculous. 

2.  Continuation  of  this  training.  If  necessary,  after  discharge 
from  the  sanatorium. 

3.  Tlie  graduated  employment  and  rehabilitation  of  discharged 
patients. 

4.  Financial  aid  for  the  needy  discharged  tuberculous  who  no 
longer  need  hospitalization  but  are  unable  to  work. 

5.  Work  in  sheltered  shops  or  camps  for  the  chronic  Infectious 
tuberculous  who  can  no  lunger  benefit  from  hospitalization. 

Six  Thousand  Signatures. 


Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation, 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  31,  1939. 
Senator  Robert  Wagner, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wagner:  You  may  be  interested  in  the  results  of  a 
poll  which  has  recently  l)een  conducted  by  the  Washington  News 
Letter  on  Social  Legislation  regarding  the  national  health  program. 
Ballots  were  sent  to  all  State  public-welfare  directors.  These  offi- 
cials were  selected  for  this  poll  because  their  work  gives  them  inti- 
mate and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  low-income 
groups.  Ina.smuch  as  their  official  position  gives  them  expert 
knowledge  of  conditions  among  socially  disadvantaged  groups,  their 
Judr'ment  should  be  of  special  Interest  and  significance. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  these  officials  replying  were  in  favor  of  the 
Wagner  health  bill,  8.  1620.     Enclosed  is  a  summary  of  these  replies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Glen  Leet. 


Washington  News  LrnxK  on  Social  Legislation, 

WashiTigton,  D.  C. 
Your  ballot: 

I  do  favor  the  Wagner  health  program. 

Comments:  I  am.  of  course,  very  strongly  In  favor  of  this  bill. 
In  general.  However,  the  bill  should  make  It  clear  that  States 
should  be  allowed  to  operate  the  plan  according  to  local  set-ups. 
For  instance,  the  existing  policy  of  having  States  submit  a  plan 
for  social  security  Is  a  far  t)etter  method  than  designating  some 
particular  agency  or  agencies.  The  relationship  between  depend- 
ency and  the  care  of  the  needy  sick  is  liable  to  be  thrown  badly 
out  of  balance  If  this  work  were  taken  over  entirely  by  the 
health  departrient.  for  instance.  Other  minor  amendments  will 
be  needed,  but  the  bill.  In  general,  I  favor  heartily. 

Name:  David  C.  Adle. 

Po.sition:  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare. 

Addiess:  112  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

1  do   favor    the   Wagner   health   program. 

Comments:   An  excellent  beginning  in  a  most  Important  field. 

Name:  H.  Dewey  Anderson. 

Position:  Director.  State  Relief  Administration  of  California. 

Addiess:   180  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1  do  favor  the  Wagner  health  program. 

Comments:  None. 

Name:  A.  U.  Johnson. 

Position:   Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

Address:   State  Office  Building,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
I  do  favor  the  general  provisions  of  the  Wagner  heal'.h  program. 
Comments:  None. 
Name:  P.  D.  Planner,  director. 
Position:  Public  welfare  department. 
Address:  315  South  Carroll  Street.  Madison,  Wis. 

Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
1  do  favor  the  Wagner  H'*alth  Program. 

Comments:  The  Wagner  Health  Program  In  Its  practical  appU- 
catlon  brines  into  action  Federal,  State,  and  local  resoxirces  to 


produce  happier  living  conditions  for  all  of  us.  This  investment 
In  health  serves  to  compound  the  returns  on  our  investments  in 
education  and  other  services  and  in  time  will,  through  its  positive 
efiect,  pay  for  itself  through  the  elimination  of  the  bill  for  ill 
health  which  has  proved  so  costly  in  the  past. 

Name:  Charles  F.  Ernst. 

Position:  Director.  State  department  of  social  security. 

Address:  Olympia.  Wash. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  June  2,  1939. 
Glen  Leet, 

Editor,  Washington  Neu-s  Letter, 

17?..l  Nineteenth  Street  NW.: 
Further  adoption  'Wagner's  national  health  program  assistance 
in  general  medical  care  program  especially  urgent. 

Harry   O.  Page, 
Commissioner,    New    Hampshire    Department    of    Public 
Welfare. 

State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Department  of  Pttblic  Welfare. 

Concord.  N.  H.,  June  2,  1939. 
Mr.  GLrN  Left, 

Editor,  Washington  Netps  Letter  on  Social  Legislation, 

1733  Nineteenth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Left:  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act  favorably  on 
Senator  Wagner's  national  health  program.  Surely  none  of  us  who 
works  in  the  welfare  field  from  day  to  day  has  any  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  objectives  which  the  bill  sets  forth.  I  know  that 
this  Is  especially  true  In  the  case  of  an  expanded  program  for  general 
medical  care.  An  analysis  of  direct-relief  case  loads  Indicates  that 
the  need  for  medical  care  is  a  major  reason  for  a  large  number  of 
persons  applying  for  jelief .  In  too  many  instances  these  f)eople  who 
are  able  to  care  for  themselves  until  the  need  for  a  doctor  or  hospi- 
talization comes  and  who  do  not  want  to  apply  for  public  aid  wait 
too  long  before  calling  for  medical  care  and  the  resiilt  is  that  longer 
treatment  is  required  at  greater  costs.  Here  In  the  little  State  of 
New  Hampshire  the  medical  and  hospital  expenses  for  direct-relief 
cases  approximate  nearly  $400,000  each  year  and  thlj»  burden  Is  a 
terrific  one  upon  the  counties  and  towns  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istering and  financing  of  direct  relief.  The  help  which  Senator 
Wacncrs  bill  would  bring  to  this  program  would  ease  considerably 
the  costs  upon  political  subdivisions  In  the  State  and  would  make 
for  more  adequate  medical  care  to  the  needy. 

•Hie  other  phases  of  the  national  health  program  are  equally  urgent 
in  their  need  and  would  tend  to  alleviate  serious  problems  which  we 
clearly  recognize  but  which  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  we  are  unable 
to  do  anything  about. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  O.  Page,  Commissioner. 

State  of  Montana, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Helena,  Mont.,  June  3.  1939. 
(Re  Senator  Wagner's  national  health  program.) 

Mr.  Glen  Leet, 

Editor,  Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation, 

1733  Nineteenth  Street  NW.,  Wa.-^hington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leet:  Your  wire  dated  June  1  has  been  received  asking 
If  I  favor  the  Wagner  national  health  progtram.  Let  me  confess 
that  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  study  this  bUl  and  plan,  but  that 
in  a  general  way  I  favor  the  extension  of  Government  healtti 
services. 

In  all  cases  where  the  Individual  cannot  help  himself.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  Is  the  function  of  the  Government  to  render  the 
service.  Only  a  very  few  people  have  the  knowledge  and  skill  re- 
quired for  preserving  their  health  and  training  their  physical  ail- 
ments. It  is  true  that  these  services  may  be  purchased,  but  usually 
they  come  so  high  that  they  are  not  obtained  to  the  extent  that 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  requires.  Group  treatment  appeals 
to  be  the  solution,  and  that  usually  Involves  action  through  some 
branch  of  the  Government. 

When  a  man  working  for  wages  is  attacked  by  disease  or  accident 
that  requires  surgical  operations  and  long  stay  in  a  hospital,  the 
economic  shock  to  the  family  is  so  great  that  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  overcome  its  evil  effects.    This  should  be  remedied. 

Health  Is  probably  the  most  valuable  asset  of  a  human  being,  and 
it  should  be  guarded  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  being  done. 

With  all  good  wiiihes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I.  M.  Brandjood,  Administrator. 

Sacbaicxnto,  CAUr.,  June  5.  1939. 
Glen  Lett, 

Editor.  Washington  News  Letter  on  SocUU  Legislation. 

1733   Nineteenth   Street: 

Just  returned  to  office.  Wagner  health  prograrii  socially  sound. 
Amendments  to  section  200  welfare  institutions  "code  of  California 
now  before  legislature  to  meet  requirements  not  passed  to  date. 

Florence  L.  Turner, 
Director.  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
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Austin,  Tex.,  June  1,  1939. 

OUCN    LXET, 

Editor,  Wa3hington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation, 

1733  Nineteenth  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.  C: 
Wagners  bill  Is  based  on  recommendations  of  special  research 
group  composed  of  Nation's  leading  health  and  welfare  experts  Is 
proerepsive  and  forward  looking.  Social-security  program  In  Amer- 
ica will  never  be  complete  without  health  protection  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  medical  care.  Prevention  of  the  need  for  medical 
care  more  important  than  protection.  But  as  with  old-age  assist- 
ance prevention  Is  too  late  and  protection  essential.  Socialized 
medicine  in  America  is  seemingly  Inevitable. 

W.  A.  LmxE, 
Director,  Old-Age  Assistance  Commission. 

State  Department  or  Public  Welfare. 

Columbia.  S.  C,  June  1.  1939. 

Mr.  Glen  Leet. 

Editor,  Washington  News  Letter  on  Socuil  Legislation, 

1733  Nineteenth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lett:  I  am  In  receipt  of  yotir  night  letter  of  May  31 
asking  an  expression  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  Senator  Wagner's 
national  health  program,  and  in  reply  I  will  say  that  I  have  been 
able  to  give  only  limited  consideration  to  S.  1620.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Wagner  on  February  28.  1939.  Assuming  that  your  in- 
quiry refers  to  this  measure  as  embodying  Senator  Wagner's 
health  program.  I  favor  the  plan. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  H.  Daniel,  State  Director. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  1,  1939. 

Glen  Tjxt, 

Editor,  Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Le0slation, 

1733  Nineteenth  Street  NW.: 
In  the  main  I  favor  Senator  Wagner's  national  health  program. 

Thurman  a.  Gottsch.alk, 
Administrator,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah,  June  1,  1939. 

Glen  Leet, 

Editor  Washington  News  Letters  on  Social  Legislation, 

1733  Nineteenth  Street: 
Re  telegram  May  31  favor  public-health  program  supported  from 

Jrabllc  funds  whether  It  be  under  Senator  Wagners  bill  or  other 
egislation.  ,   ,„    ^ 

J.  W.   GiLLMAN. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  June  2,  1939. 

Glen  Leet, 

Editor,  Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation, 

1731  Nineteenth  Street: 
Have  not  read  complete  text  Wagner  health  bill,  but  strongly 
endorse  Its  general  principles  as  outlined  In  digest  of  bill. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  BosT. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  1,  1939. 

Olxn  Leet, 

Editor,  Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation: 
Pavor  some  kind  national  health  program  that  will  provide  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care  needy  sick. 
*^  W.   F    Bond, 

Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  June  2,  1939. 
OLEif  Leet, 

Editor,  Washington  Netcs  Letter  on  Social  Legislation: 
The  New  Mexico  Department  of  Public  Welfare  favors  Senator 
Wagners  national  health  program.  Preventative  health  services 
for  the  State  are  Insufficient.  Hospital  facilities  and  medical  service 
Inadequate.  No  economic  protection  against  loss  of  wages  during 
Illness  Health  services  and  facilities  offered  by  thf  Wagner  na- 
tional health  bill  will  aid  in  meeting  New  Mexico  health  needs. 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Kirby, 
Director,  New  Mexico  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Montgomery.  Ala.,  June  1,  1939. 
Glkn  Leet, 

Editor  Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation: 
Retel  general  principles  embodied  in  Senator  Wagner's  national 
health  program  favored  by  me. 

LOUIA    DUTTN, 

Commissioner  Alabama  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


St.  PAtJL,  Minn..  June  1.  1939. 
Olen  Lest, 

Editor  Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation:     , 
Strongly  favor  Senator  Wagner's  national  health  bill.     o£ly  one 
t)road  qualification  for  extension  of  health  services.     Namely  main- 
tenance of  principle  of  patient's  choice  of  physician. 

Benjamin  E.  Yoitncdaul. 


State  or  Minnesota, 
State  Board  or  Control, 

St.  Paul.  June  1.  1939. 

Mr.  Glen  Leet, 

Editor.  Washtngton  News  Letter  on  Sr>cial  Legislation, 

1733  Nineteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leet:  I  regret  that  I  have  not  replied  to  your  Inquiry 
on  Senator  Wagners  national  health  program  before  this  date. 
My  wire  sent  you  this  morning  stated: 

"Strongly  favor  Senator  Wagner's  national  health  bill.  Only 
one  broad  qualification  for  extension  of  health  services,  namely, 
maintenance  of  principle  of  patient's  choice  of  physician." 

To  many  of  us,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  large  areas,  both 
geographic  and  in  the  population  group,  that  are  not  today  receiv- 
ing the  proper  or  necessary  medical  care  and  health  service.  This 
is  true  not  only  among  those  who  today  are  not  beneficiaries  of  some 
tjrpe  of  public  aid  but  it  even  includes  many  who  are  on  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  public-relief  rolls.  Many  of  the  present  relief  pro- 
grams either  carrv  Insufficient  funds  or  are  so  constructed  legally  or 
otherwise  as  to  make  It  Impossible  to  Include  the  proper  amounU 
In  the  grants  for  necessary  medical  services.  In  some  of  the  pro- 
grams the  legal  maxima  alone  prevents  this  Inclusion.  Among 
those  receiving  some  type  of  public  aid.  perhaps  the  greatest  un- 
cared-for need  in  terms  of  medical  service  Is  In  the  so-called  direct- 
relief  group.  The  current  tendency  of  local  governments  all  over 
the  country  to  economize  deprives  many  not  only  of  positive  con- 
structive and  rehabilitative  medical  care,  but  even  in  many  in- 
stances of  emergency  care.  This  statement  is  made  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  doctors  are  ustially  will- 
ing to  give  free  service  in  emergency  situations. 

There  Is  one  phase  of  a  health  program  that  I  would  like  to 
emphasize.  I  believe  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  patient's  choice  of  physician.  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  Interpret  it,  the  Wagner  health  program  does  not  violate  that 
basic  principle.  The  medical-care  programs  carried  out  under 
F.  E.  R.  A.  auspices  several  years  ago  were  quite  successful  In  many 
States,  and  that  principle  was  maintained. 

One  of  the  important  things  about  Senator  Wagner's  program  Is 
that  it  tends  to  put  the  emphasis  on  public  health  in  general.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  axiomatic  that  if  we  are  to  Increase  health 
happiness  in  this  country,  a  program  of  health  education  and  a 
program  with  emphasis  on  prevention  must  receive  a  large  share 
of  attention. 

The  Wagner  health  program  will  probably  do  another  thing.  At 
the  present  time  governmental  health  and  medical  services  in  most 
of  the  States  are  somewhat  uncorrelated  and  disintegrated.  Each 
program  carries  Its  owti  limited  qualifications  for  medical  services, 
and  frequently  the  total  services  are  somewhat  disbursed  among 
several  State  and  local  agencies.  The  Wagner  plan  will  have  the 
tendency  to  merge  health  services  and  to  Integrate  them  In  one 
administrative  agency  or  imder  one  competent  and  qualified  medical 
person. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Wagner  plan  is  worthy  of  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PxTBLic  Assistance. 
Benjamin  E.  Youngdahl, 

Director, 

[Washington  News] 

Mr  Day — Immigrants   Will  Contribltt  to  Our  Well-Beinq 
(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 

Hyde  Park,  Tuesday. — I  have  Just  read  a  little  pamphlet  called 
Refugee  Facts,  a  study  of  the  German  refugee  In  America,  issued 
by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  It  Is  an  Interesting 
little  pamphlet,  and  some  of  the  facts  I  think  will  be  new  to 
many  people  Just  as  they  were  to  me. 

For  Instance,  did  you  know  that  under  the  national  origins  law, 
enacted  in  1924  and  amended  in  1929.  153,774  Immigrants  are 
allowed  to  come  to  this  country  annually,  but  of  this  number 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  had  as  their  quota  83,574.  and  last 
year  only  4.551  people  came  in  under  those  quotas?  This  means 
that  not  75,000  came  Into  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  larger  quota 
allowance. 

During  the  6-year  period  from  1932  through  June  1938  a  total 
of  241.962  immigrants  were  admitted  into  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence.  During  this  same  period  246,449  Immigrants 
previously  admitted  to  this  country  for  permanent  residence 
moved  away,  so  that,  roughly,  during  the  6  years  of  the  Nazi 
regime  in  Germany.  4,487  more  aliens  departed  than  were  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States.  Of  course,  of  the  number  admitted  50 
percent  are  not  looking  for  employment,  being  children  under  18, 
married  women,  or  old  people. 

A  number  of  other  interesting  facts  are  In  this  pamphlet, 
Inc'uding  the  experience  which  England  has  had  with  Its  recent 
German  refugees,  Jews.  Catholics,  and  Protestants.  The  items 
which  Interested  me  most,  however,  dealt  with  refugees  admitted 
to  the  United  States.  They  were  the  following:  "One  German 
textile  man  used  to  own  a  shirt  factory  in  Germany  and  sold  his 
wares  to  South  America.  Having  to  leave  his  homeland,  he  has 
transferred  his  factory  to  our  country  and  Is  employing  American 
labor  to  supply  his  customers  as  before. 

"Harmonicas  and  accordions  used  to  be  Imported  from  Germany; 
now  a  refugee  has  set  up  a  shop  for  the  making  of  these  Instru- 
meuts  and  American  workers  are  making  them. 
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"A  German  firm  exported  until  recently  certain  types  of  wool 
hosiery  to  the  United  States.  Now  the  three  refugees  who  had 
owned  this  firm  have  reestablished  it  In  Massachusetts  and  are 
employing  38  American  workers  In  the  manufacture  of  goods  which 
have  been  Imported  previously  from  abroad.  "Another  refugee 
has  brought  over  from  Germany  a  patented  process  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gloves.  The  firm  he  established  to  utilize  this 
patent  now  does  an  annual  business  of  $100,000." 

Since  no  country  prospers  If  Its  population  Is  on  the  decline,  the 
above  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  these  immigrants  will  contribute 
to  our  well-being  as  have  similar  groups  in  our  past  history. 
They  seem  to  be,  in  the  main,  a  group  of  valuable  citizens. 

PERSPECrrVE 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

LET   THEM    IN 

Apparently  our  big,  brave  American  Congress,  representing  the 
richest,  the  most  powerful,  and  reputedly  the  most  generous  Nation 
in  the  world,  is  groveling  before  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  invasion 
by  20,000  children.  The  Wagner-Rogers  bill  seems  to  be  stuck  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  to  have  been  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Committee  with  vitiating  amendments,  despite 
the  support  and  despite  the  moving  pleas  of  the  representatives  of 
nonpartisan  organizations  and  of  great  religious,  educational,  and 
social  agencies. 

This  bill  is  a  grant  of  authority  to  admit  into  the  United  States 
not  more  than  10,000  German  children  in  excess  of  the  present 
quota  during  each  of  the  calendar  years  1939  and  1940.  No  child 
would  be  eligible  for  admission  who  is  over  14  years  of  age,  and 
no  child  would  be  admitted  unless  satisfactory  assurance  had  been 
given  by  responsible  private  Individuals  or  by  responsible  private 
organizations  that  the  child  would  not  become  a  public  charge. 
This  is  the  whole  proposal — a  grant  of  authority,  to  the  extent  that 
satisfactory  assurances  are  given,  permitting  as  an  emergency 
matter,  the  rescue  from  Germany  of  a  limited  number  of  young 
children.  These  German  children  are  of  all  sorts  of  religions,  but 
it  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  country  has  never  entertained 
the  idea  of  imposing  a  religious  test  u[>ou  either  people  who  come  to 
it  or  those  who  are  here  already. 

The  ostensible  arguments  against  this  proposal  are  hardly  wor- 
thy of  note.  The  answer  to  the  argument  that  these  children  will 
become  public  charges  is  direct  and  conclusive.  Plans  have  been 
worked  out  for  the  selection  and  placement  of  the  children.  Ab- 
solute commitments  for  their  care  by  individuals  and  social  agen- 
cies have  been  made.  Neither  vkrill  these  children  become  important 
competitive  factors  in  the  labor  market.  The  support  of  this 
proposal  by  both  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  is  our  assurance 
on  this  point.  There  is  a  further  argument  that  we  should  not 
take  German  children  If  we  are  unwilling  to  take  the  children  of 
other  nations  who  are  stiffering  privation  and  want.  But  the 
situation  of  these  German  children  is  not  comparable  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  children  in  any  other  nation.  The  governments  of 
the  other  nations  do  not  actually  drive  out  children,  while  the 
German  Government  is  intent  upon  getting  rid  of  those  children 
it  already  treats  as  outcasts.  There  is  the  further  consideration 
that,  according  to  every  Indication,  money  raised  in  the  United 
States  for  needy  children  in  countries  other  than  Germany  reaches 
those  children. 

Of  course  the  real  obstacle  to  speedy  action  on  this  measure  is 
the  fear  that  debate  In  the  open  will  loose  the  tongues  of  certain 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  Itching  to  bum  verbal  fiery  crosses. 
The  threat  that  such  a  discussion  will  bs  precipitated  is  con- 
temptible blackmail.  It  deserves  summary  treatment.  SpKinsors 
of  the  bin  heed  not  shrink  from  this  kind  of  argument.  Their 
cause  Is  unimpeachable.  To  permit  a  few  bigoted  and  misguided 
Individuals  to  Impose  a  check  upon  the  clear  duty  of  this  Con- 
gress Is  to  underestimate  the  common  sense  and  to  Impugn  the 
integrity  of  the  American  people. 

Many  Americans  have  had  occasion  in  the  past  few  weeks  to 
hang  their  heads  in  shame  over  the  tragic  circumstance  which 
turned  the  St.  Louts,  with  its  900  homeless  and  helpless  people, 
back  to  Europe.  We  threw  up  our  hands  while  little  Belgium, 
among  others,  opened  Its  doors.  This  callous  indifference  ought 
not  to  prevail  again.  Every  American  able  to  buy  a  postcard 
should  remind  the  American  Congress  to  pass  the  original  Wagner- 
Rogers  bill — In  the  name  of  America's  generous  tradition,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  in  the  name  of  simple  humanity,  in  the 
name  of  God. 


Replies  received  to  date  Indicate  that  85  7  percent  favor  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64.     Enclosed  Is  a  summary  of  these  replies. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Glen    Lext. 

July  11,  1939. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Comments: 

I  am  very  much  Interested  in  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-Rogers 
bill,  and  believe  that  It  Is  important  that  our  Government  demon- 
strate at  this  time  that  It  is  still  Interested  In  fostering  the  ideas 
of  tolerance  on  which  It  was  originally  founded. 

It  seems  to  me  that  its  disapproval  of  the  bill  will  not  only 
deprive  children  of  a  possible  opportunity  for  a  better  life,  but  will 
Indicate  that  this  country  has  lost  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
freedom. 

Name:  Rosemary  Relnhold. 

Position:  Director,  Bureau  of  Community  Work. 

Address:  Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation, 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  7.  1939. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Comments:  In  the  existing  strain  and  stress  which  recent  de- 
velopments in  Europe  have  brought  to  the  child  life  there,  it  would 
seem  that  a  country  as  fortunate  as  ours  should  contribute  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  toward  the  relief  of  such  strain  and  stretis. 
I  would,  however,  qualify  my  approval  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
64  by  saying  that  adequate  plans  made  for  refugee  children  in 
thLs  country  should  be  carefully  thought  out  before  their  accept- 
ance, both  for  the  sake  of  this  group  of  children  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  many  dependent  children  for  whom  our  country 
Is  now  caring. 

Name:   Helen  Richardson. 

Position:  Acting  superintendent.  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Address:  Oak  and  Ninth  Streets,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation, 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  27.  1939. 
Re:  Refugee  children. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wagner:  The  Washington  News  Letter  on  Social 
Legislation  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  polls  on  expert  opinion 
on  matters  of  social  legislation  ctirrently  before  Congress.  We 
have  Just  concluded  a  poll  to  determine  the  reactions  of  State 
directors  of  child-welfare  programs  to  your  bill.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 64.  regarding  refugee  children.  The  child-welfare  directors 
were  selected  for  this  poll  as  being  a  responsible  group,  having 
expert  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  child  placement  in  America; 
therefore,  we  considered  their  Judgments  on  this  matter  to  be  of 
special  value. 


I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Comments:  I  am  In  favor  of  the  above  bill  because  I  believe 
that  the  strength  and  resources  of  this  country  are  great  enough 
to  share  with  this  group  of  unfortunate  children  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  faced  with  extremely  serious  problems  in  rela- 
tion to  our  own  people.  My  conviction  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  plan  of  care  for  these  children  has  been  worked  out 
carefully  and  should  mean  the  absorption  of  the  children  into 
families  and  agencies  without  any  threat  to  the  children  here 
needing  the  same  type  of  care.  One  of  our  staff  members  has 
been  active  in  promoting  this  bill,  having  been  stimulated  to  do 
so  by  Dr.  Marion  Kenworthy,  of  New  York.  Any  promotion  of 
the  bill  has  been  done  en  an  individual  basis  and  not  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  department  of  welfare,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Name:  Helen   C.   Hubbell. 

Position:  Supervisor,  rural  extension  unit. 

Address:  Department  of  welfare. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64.  * 

Name:  N.  W.  MacDonald. 

Position:  Director  of  Social  Welfare. 

Address:  Augusta,  Maine. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Comments: 

This  bill  If  passed  will  enable  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
assume  their  share  of  responsibility  for  providing  German  refugee 
children  with  an  opportunity  to  grow  up  in  a  democratic  setting. 

Name:  Lena  Parrott. 

Position:  Superior  Child  Welfare  Service,  Bureau  Social  Wel- 
fare, Maine. 

Address:  Augusta,  Maine. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 
Name:   Mary  Lois  Pyles. 

Position:  Director.  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
Address:  State  Social  Security  Commission  of  Missouri,  Jefferson 
City.  Mo. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Comment: 

While  a  State  such  as  ours  could  not  participate  In  any  ex- 
tensive fashion,  the  Jewish  group  here  is  prosperous  and  active. 
The  separation  of  the  German  children  from  their  own  kin  and 
roots  is  regrettable  and  tinsound.  but  seems  tc-  be  a  humanitarian 
necessity  at  this  time.    United  States  seems  a  logical  haven  for  them. 

Name:  Beth  Muller. 

Position:  State  director  of  Child  Welfare. 

Address:   1910  Arch  Street,  Little  Rock,  ArlL. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Comments : 

At  present  the  Children's  Service  Btireau  of  the  Hebrew  Orphans' 
Home  Is  cooperating  with  the  National  Jewish  Council  in  the  place- 
ment of  a  limited  number  of  Jewish  refugee  children  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  Children's  Service  Bureau. 
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Bocause  of  limited   facilities  for  child-placing   In   Georgia  and    | 
the  great  needs  of  the  children  of  Georgia,  which  are  urunet.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  State  of  Georgia  to  assume  any  responsibility 
regarding  refugee   children. 

Name:   Henr^-   B.   Mays.  Jr. 

Position:  Director,  Child  Welfare  Division,  State  Department  ol 
Public   Welfare. 

Address:  329  Hurt  Building.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 
Name:  Howard    L.    Russell. 
Position:  Secretary  of  Assistance. 
Address:   Harrisburg,   Pa. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Name:   Marion   A.   Joyce. 

Position:  Director  of  division  of  child  guardianship. 

Address:   Statehouse.  Boston,  Mass. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 
Name:  Josephine  Webster. 

Position:  Welfare  training  assistant.  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social   Welfare 

Address:   112  State  Street,  Albany. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Comments:  I  am  in  favor  of  the  above-designated  resolution 
without  reservation 

Name:  W.  L.  Painter. 

Position:  Director  of  Children's  Bureau.  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Address:  Travelers  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 


I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Comments:  This  resolution  was  discussed  with  12  persons  hold- 
ing responsible  social-work  positions  in  Utah.  Ten  of  the  group 
favored  the  propositi  provided  necessary  safcguard.s  were  taken  to 
insure  placement  of  the  children  in  accordance  with  the  recognized 
standards. 

Name:   Anna  Sundwall. 

Position:  Chief,  Division  of  Chl]d  Welfare  Services. 

Address:  139  State  Capitol.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Name:  David  C.  Adle. 

Position:  N?w  York  State  Conunlssloner  of  Social  Welfare. 

Address:  Albany,  N.  Y 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Comments:  I  do  favor  this  bill  and  have  contacted  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Wa5hlngton  advising  this. 

Name:  Marie  V    Smith 

Pt-sitlon:  Director,  Child  Welfare  Division. 

Address:  Colorado  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Denver, 
Colo. 

I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Name:  Kathnm  D    Goodwin. 

Position:  Assistant  Director. 

Address:  Wisconsin  Public  Welfare  Department. 


I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

Comment:  In  my  opinion,  the  Wajner-Rogers  proposal  merits 
support  as  a  measure  to  enable  partial  treatment  of  a  pressing 
humanitarian  problem  on  the  basis  of  th.e  needs  of  the  individual 
children  Involved. 

Name:  Charles  J.  Ernst. 

Poition:  Director.  State  Department  of  Social  Security. 

Address:  Olympia.  Wash. 


I  do  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 
Name:  Milly  N.  Pope. 

Pcsitlon:  Supervisor,  division  of  children's  aid,  California  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Address:  616  K  Street.  Sacramento. 

American  CoMMrmE  for  Dtmocract 

AND  Intellectual  Freedom, 
New  York  City.  July  19,  1939. 
Senator  Robert  F   Wacver. 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
De\r  Senator  Wacneh:  About  2  months  ago  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  prepared  a  report  entitled 
"Conquest  by  Immigration."  Our  committee  considers  that  report 
to  be  a  serious  attack  on  American  traditions  of  liberty  and 
tolerance. 

Because  the  report  of  the  chamber  is  put  forth  In  the  guise  of 
science,  we  had  a  committee  of  experts  prepare  a  reply  which  we 
are  submitting  to  you  for  your  earnest  consideration. 

I  might  add  that  cur  reply  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
nine  of  America's  leading  scieutlsta  and  histoxi&os:    Dr.   Charles 


A.  Beard.  Prof.  L.  J.  Stadler  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Prof. 
George  H  Shull  of  Princeton  University.  Profs.  Gordon  W.  AHport 
and  A.  M.  Schleslnger  of  Harvard  University,  Profs.  Robert  M.  Mac- 
Iver  and  L.  C.  Dunn  of  Columbia  University,  Prof.  J.  M.  Cooper 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  and  Prof.  Th.  Dobzhansky 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology. 

We  think  that  our  reply  Is  Important  enough  to  be  read  into 
the   Congressional   Record,   and   we   should   feel   highly  honored 
If  you  would  consent  to  do  it. 
Respectfully  yovirs, 

M.  I.  Finkelstein. 
Secretary,  New  York  Committee. 

Copt  or  Letter  Sent  by  the  New  York  Section  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Democracy  and   Intellectual  Freedom  to  th« 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
It  was  with  amazement  that  we  read  the  report  of  the  special 
committee    on    immigration    and    naturalization    of    the    Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York — and  the  attendant  pub- 
licity— proclaiming  the  very  same  racial  myths  which  are  causing 
so  much  hatred  and  brutality  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.   Harry   H.   Laughlin.   of   the   Carnegie  Institution   of   Wash- 
ington, who  wrote  this  report,  asserts  that  Immigration  Into  the 
United  States  should  be  cut  down  to  the  vanishing  point  In  the 
Interest  of  "race  integrity"  and  "race  Improvement." 
The  underlying  principles  on  which  the  report  is  based  are  that: 

1.  Every  nationality — English.  French.  Irish,  Italian,  Spanish, 
etc..  is  a  "race." 

2.  Every  "race"  has  Its  Inherent,  unalterable,  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  qualities. 

3.  Some  of  these  "races"  are  superior  and  others  inferior,  and 
progress  in  human  society  anct  culture  Is  primarily  due  to  the 
biological  endowment  of  "racial  purity." 

4.  The  successful  development  of  a  nation  requires  It  to  "estab- 
lish racial  standards,  to  hold  the  country  again.st  all  would-be 
Invaders,  whether  they  come  as  enemies  in  battle  or  as  friendly 
Immigrants." 

5.  The  immigrant  policy  of  the  United  States  should  be  governed 
by  biological  or  racial  considerations  because  "progress  cannot  be 
built  on  mongrel  melting  pots." 

6.  The  cost  of  public  institutions  for  the  mentally  IH  and  for 
other  public  charges  Is  largely  due  to  the  Iminlgratlon  of  "racially 
inferior  stock." 

The  entire  argument  follows  the  theory  of  innate  racial  qualities. 
Serious  psychologists,  anthropologists,  and  sociologists  have  em- 
phasized over  and  over  again  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  any 
nation  as  a  biological  unit  or  race,  and  that  no  proof  has  ever  been 
given  to  show  that  the  mental,  cultural,  or  moral  characteristics 
of  a  so-called  race  can  be  deduced  from  its  descent.  Last  December 
the  American  Anthropological  Association— certainly  more  compe- 
tent than  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
pass  Judgment  on  such  matters — unanimously  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:   Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Anthropological  Association  repudi- 
ates racialism  and   adheres   to  the   following  statement   of  facts: 

"1.  Race  Involves  the  inheritance  of  similar  physical  varia- 
tions by  large  groups  of  mankind,  but  its  psychological  and 
cultural  connotations,  If  they  exist,  have  not  been  ascertained  by 
science.     •     •     • 

"3.  Anthropology  provides  no  scientific  basis  for  discrimination 
against  any  people  on  the  ground  of  racial  Inferiority,  religious 
afflliaticn.  or  linguistic  heritage." 

Mr.  Laughlin  merely  asserts  that  "the  Immigrant  must  furnLsh 
the  blood — that  Is,  the  Inherent  qualities  and  capacities  which 
will  respond  favorably  to  our  environment"  (p.  39).  He  does 
not  offer  one  shred  of  evidence  to  prove  that  such  "inherent 
qualities  and  capacities"  e.xist.  Nor  does  he  attempt  to  justify 
himself  in  assigning  "superior"  and  "inferior"  status  to  the  va- 
rious races  he  enumerates.  We  feel  Justified  in  the  suspicion  that 
there  is  an  ulterior  motive  in  this  indiscriminate  and  unscientific 
use  of  the  term  "race."  The  term  does  service  as  an  invective. 
It  is  a  mere  appeal  to  ignorant  prejudice.  Surely  Mr.  Laughlin 
knows  that  the  modern  populations  of  all  parts  of  Europe  as 
well  as  of  America  are  the  products  of  unceasing  mixtures  of 
peoples,  and  that  the  highest  types  of  civilization  of  their  re- 
spective times  have  belonged  to  such  widely  different  peoples  as 
those  of  Greece.  Rome.  France.  Spain.  Holland.  England,  Italy, 
and  Germany — wherever  historical  conditions  favored  cultural 
development. 

There  l-ave  been  two  major  waves  of  immigration  Into  the  United 
States  The  first  from  1609  to  about  1890  brought  immigrants 
chiefly  from  northprn  and  western  Europe;  the  second,  since  1890, 
chiefly  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  The  first  group  came  to 
a  country  that  was  still  primarily  agricultural,  offering  opportunity 
for  advancement  to  the  pioneer,  the  farmer,  the  entrepreneur 
With  the  disappearance  of  free  land,  the  spread  of  Industrial  pro- 
duction, and  the  rise  of  the  large  corporation,  fewer  opportunities 
were  available  to  the  lmm:grants  of  the  second  wave.  Most  of  thos? 
who  came  after  1890  Ijecame  Industrial  laborers  In  the  factorten 
owned  by  those  who  had  entered  the  country  In  the  earlier  stages. 
This  applies  to  those  coming  from  northern  and  western  Europe  aa 
well. 

To  Mr.  Laughlin  these  developments  In  American  history  have  no 
meaning.  He  pretends  to  believe  that  the  difference  between  thu 
two  groups  of  Immigrants  Is  strictly  biological.    He  believes  that  thti 
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northern  and  western  European  Is  Innately  a  "pioneer  land-settler 
type"  and  that  the  southern  and  eastern  European  Is  the  "Indus- 
trial laborer  type."  This  contention  was  refuted  In  1927  by  Nlles 
Carpenter,  Immigrants  and  Their  Children.  Census  Monograph  No. 
VII,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce.  Using  the  census  figures  of  1920,  Carpen- 
ter showed  (on  p.  293)  that  the  Immigrants  who  came  from  northern 
and  western  Ehirope  after  1890  did  not  prefer  to  take  up  agriculture. 

"The  Irish  and  the  Englisli.  Scotch,  and  Welsh,"  he  writes,  "are 
engaged  in  farming  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Indeed,  and  even  Ger- 
mans seem  to  be  so  employed  to  a  Bmaller  degree  than  the  Bohe- 
mians and  Moravians,  who  are  a  central  EJuropean.  that  is.  a  'new 
immigrant,'  people.  Neither  do  the  'new'  immigrants  engage  chiefly 
in  rough,  unskilled  labor,  as  Is  often  stated.  The  Hebrews  emphati- 
cally do  not.  and  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  are  mostly  farmers. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  Irish,  who  are  'old' 
immigrants  par  excellence,  are  so  employed,  while  an  even  greater 
proportion  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  seem  to  be  coal-nune 
operatives;  that  Is,  they  are  engaged  In  work  that  is  heavy  and 
leborlous  and  not  so  skilled  but  that  the  'unskilled'  Polish,  Italian, 
and  Slovak  peasants  may  also  perform  it." 

Tlie  statistics  used  by  Mr.  Laughlin  are  entirely  misleading.  The 
last  107  pages  (almost  half)  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  figures  on 
the  number  of  native  and  foreign-born  inmates  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral hospitals  for  the  mentally  111  and  of  State  and  Federal  penal 
Institutions.  The  casual  reader  would  naturally  assume  that  this 
mass  of  figures  substantiates  the  recommendations  made  In  the 
report,  but  on  examination  It  is  found  that  the  data,  far  from  sup- 
porting Mr.  Laughlin.  actually  suppoits  the  opposite  of  the  view 
he  holds. 

In  order  to  use  statistics  to  answer  the  question.  Is  there  a  high 
criminal  rate  among  the  foreign-born  in  the  United  States?  we  must 
first  determine  the  percentage  of  foreign  bcrn  In  the  country.  Then 
we  must  compare  this  percentage  with  the  p>ercentage  of  foreign 
bom  In  the  prisons.  This  would  be  the  only  scientifically  valid  pro- 
cedure. Mr.  Laughlin  did  not  adopt  this  procedure,  however.  He 
limited  himself  to  an  enumeration  of  the  number  of  foreign-born 
and  native  Inmates  of  some  State  prisons  and  hospitals.  Such  an 
enumeration  is  meaningless.  Furthermore,  the  age  distribution  of 
foreign-born  and  natives  is  different,  and  since  the  rates  of  crimi- 
nality and  hospitalization  change  with  age,  this  element  must  be 
taken  Into  consideration. 

The  following  example  Is  typical  of  Mr.  Laughlln's  use  of  sta- 
tistics. He  lists  946  foreign-born  Inmates  In  seven  New  York 
State  prisons  out  of  a  total  of  6.382  prisoners;  that  is  14.8  percent. 
This  may  seem  like  a  hlph  percentage,  and  that  Is  obviously  the 
Impression  intended.  But  New  York  State's  foreign-born  popula- 
tion is  25.9  percent  of  the  total  population  (1930  census).  In 
other  words.  25.9  percent  of  the  population  was  responsible  for 
14  8  percent  of  the  crimes  (in  the  cases  and  for  the  period  to 
which  Mr.  Laughlln's  figures  apply),  while  74.1  percent  (the 
native  born)    was  responsible  for  82.5  percent  of  these  crimes. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  many  official  reports  are  available 
on  just  this  point.  In  1934.  the  precise  period  with  which  Mr. 
Laughlin  is  dealing,  there  was  submitted  a  report  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Commission  on  Jails  In  Connecticut.  The  statistics  in  that 
report  are  much  more  complete  than  Mr.  Laughlln's,  and  the  con- 
clusion drawn  is  that  "crime  is  not  primarily  the  product  of  the 
foreign  bom,  but  It  is  chiefly  American  made,  the  product  of 
American  conditions  and  American  citizens"   (p.  72), 

Similarly,  a  statistical  study  of  mental  defectives  in  New  York 
State  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Malzberg.  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene  led  the  author  to  conclude  (American  Jour- 
nal of  Physiatry,  1936,  p.  137)  :  "Comparing  rates  of  first  admission 
among  native-  and  foreign-bom  whites,  we  find  that,  after  due 
consideration  of  age  and  environmental  differences,  the  latter  ex- 
cted  the  former  by  only  8  percent.  In  several  of  the  more  Impor- 
tant groups  of  psychoses  there  are  no  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  rates  of  the  two  groups.  It  is  highly  probable  that  If 
proper  corrections  could  be  made  for  other  environmental  differ- 
ences, such  as  economic  and  occupational  status,  the  remaining 
discrepancies  In  rates  of  first  admissions  would  be  either  elim- 
inated or  reduced  to  a  degree  easUy  reconcilable  with  a  theory 
of  environmental  differentials." 

We  view  with  alarm  the  rapid  spread  in  our  own  country  of  the 
hysterical  cry  that  the  alien  or  the  Jew  or  the  Catholic,  or  some 
other  scapegoat,  is  responsible  for  all  the  ills  of  society.  The 
report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
seeks  to  lend  scientific  support  to  such  demagoguery.  We  would 
not  be  true  citizens  of  a  democracy  if  we  did  not  enter  our  vigor- 
ous protest  against  any  such  abuse  of  science.  The  scientist  has 
an  ethical  obligation  to  avoid  conclusions  that  are  not  warrsmted 
by  the  evidence.  What  can  we  say  of  the  ethics  of  Mr.  Laughlin 
when  he  makes  a  report  which  so  patently  vloiates  all  the  rules 
of  scientific  method  and  procedxu-e,  or  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce when  It  publishes  such  a  report  without  ascertaining  whether 
Mr.  Laughlln's  views  are  supported  by  reputable  scientists? 

Science  teaches — and  we  reaffirm — that  an  individual  should  be 
judged  by  his  own  qualities  and  not  by  assigning  him  to  a  group 
because  he  happens  to  have  a  certain  head  form,  a  certain  form 
and  color  of  hair,  skin,  and  eyes,  or  a  certain  form  of  nose.  There 
are  differences  among  individuals,  of  course.  We  are  not  Justified, 
however.  In  assuming  that  there  are  inequalities  among  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  (Mr.  Laughlin  chooses  to  call  them  "races") 
or  that  one  people  Is  bom  superior  to  another.  Most  of  the 
observable   differences   between   peoples   of   different   nations   are 


merely  diflerent  folk  ways,  the  product  of  accumulated  traditions 
in  their  past  social  history.  These  are  readily  transformed  by 
environment,  as  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  in  the  great 
mixture  of  peoples  derived  from  all  nations  who  have  become  ideal 
American  citizens  when  they  have  lived  in  the  social  atmosphere 
of  America  for  an  adequate  period  of  time  to  become  adjusted. 

Any  report  that  violates  these  basic  principles — and  uses  the 
name  of  science  to  support  the  deed — deserves  the  outspoken  con- 
demnation of  all  true  Americans. 

ANNn-ERSART  OP  DEATH  OP  HON.  BENJAMIN  NATHAN  CaSDOZO 

Benjamin  Nathan  Cardozo  died  at  the  height  of  his  genius  on 
July  9,  1938.  At  this  time,  approximately  1  year  after  his  passing.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In  the  Api>endix  to  the 
Record  a  brilliant  and  moving  tribute  to  the  late  Justice,  dt  llvered 
on  July  19.  1938.  over  station  WHN.  by  Sol  M.  Stroock.  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  New  York  bar:  ^ 

benjamin    NATHAN   CARDOZO A   TRIBUTE 

Cardozo  Is  dead!  This  headline  arrested  our  gaze  as  we  opened 
our  morning  newspaper  on  that  July  Sunday,  scarcely  more  than 
a  week  ago.  A  whole  Nation  had  known  for  many  anxious  weeks 
that  the  end  was  imminent,  but.  nevertheless,  we  waited  with 
bated  breath,  hoping  that  by  some  miracle  our  leader  and  guide 
would  be  spared  for  continued  service  and  devotion  to  our  country 
and  to  our  people.  Cardozo  Is  dead!  But  he  will  live  in  the 
lives  of  those  made  better  by  his  presence  here. 

I  bring  tonight  only  a  few  flowers  gathered  In  the  garden  of 
memory  as  a  tribute  to  our  beloved  friend  and  comrade.  I 
speak  not  of  the  great  jurist,  the  incomparable  builder  of  ovir 
law.  nor  of  the  distinguished  philosopher  whose  pearls  of  wisdom 
have  inspired  a  whole  generation  of  scholars.  I  speak  of  the  man 
and  the  friend  whose  complete  selflessness  and  whose  gentleness 
and  modesty  charmed  us  and  bound  us  to  him  with  ties  of  en- 
during affection.  Others  competent  to  do  so  will  appraise  this 
great  man's  contributions  to  law,  to  philosophy,  to  the  science  of 
government,  and  to  the  many  other  fields  of  Intellectual  endeavor 
in  which  he  labored  so  valiantly  and  so  effectively. 

TTiose  who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most  count  their 
blessings  in  the  treasures  of  his  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  life, 
poured  out  by  him  in  such  boundless  measure  to  his  own  dear 
ones  who  have  gone  before  him,  to  his  friends,  old  and  young,  and 
to  the  countless  number  of  men  and  women  everywhere  whose 
lives  he  has  enriched  and  enobled. 

As  memory  wanders  down  the  corridors  of  time,  we  see  before  us 
the  brilliant  forthright  youth  who  year  by  year  steadily  'grew  In 
Intellectual  stature,  in  asstu-ed  understanding  of  life  and  living, 
in  genuine  abiding  love  of  his  fellows.  His  Innate  modesty,  his 
almost  amatlng  humility  at  times  made  those  who  knew  him  not 
Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  austere  and  aloof.  But  he 
was  an  adored  leader  and  a  constant  sympathetic  comrade  to 
those  who  were  permitted  to  enter  the  Intimate  circle  made 
radiant  by  his  presence  and  by  his  irreslstable  quiet  sense  of 
humor,  his  untiring  patience  and  his  gentle  affability  In  which 
there  was  no  trace  of  condescension. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Cardozo  was  always  the  master  of 
the  spoken  and  of  the  written  word.  Contrary  to  an  Impression 
that  Cardozo's  unique  and  penetrating  lucidity  of  diction  and 
clarity  of  expression,  especially  in  his  written  opinions,  were  the 
result  of  long,  painstaking,  and  laborious  polishing  of  words  and 
phrases,  we  know  that  he  could  and  often  did  speak  and  write 
extemporaneously  with  a  grace  and  dignity  which  held  the  eager 
attention  of  the  listener  and  the  reader. 

Like  many  other  truly  great  men.  Cardozo  uncon.sclously.  In 
depicting  or  describing  the  character  of  a  friend,  often  gave  us  an 
illuminating  portrait  of  his  own  life  and  character.  We  are  think- 
ing tonight  of  a  poignant  swldress  made  by  Cardoeo  many  years 
ago  as  he  stood  at  the  bier  of  a  devoted  friend.  Cardozo  then  drew 
for  us  a  clear  and  Incisive  word  picture  of  himself.  He  was  sub- 
dued, yet  scintillatlngly  eloquent.     Listen  to  his  tribute: 

"The  flowers  and  fruit  that  his  nature  put  forth  were  mysterious 
and  divine,  like  fruit  and  flowers  everywhere.  If  I  could  tell  you 
how  they  were  born  I  could  explain  the  sovU  of  a  man.  Not  tot  us 
is  such  knowledge.     We  can  only  reverence  and  worship." 

Do  you  not  feel  the  heart  throbs  of  Cardozo  when  he  spoke  of  his 
friend's  loved  one  who  had  died?  He  lets  us  look  into  his  own 
heart  for  a  moment  as  he  contemplates  the  tragic  loss  of  his  sister, 
his  lifelong  companion.     Listen: 

"And  yet  with  what  fine  buoyancy,  with  what  invincible  and 
inspiriting  hope  and  courage  he  roused  himself  after  the  blow  had 
fallen,  and  tried  to  pretend,  though  some  of  us  knew  better,  that 
he  was  still  the  same  man.  He  would  carry  on  with  a  smile,  for 
he  was  to  be  an  Irradiating  presence  while  he  was  a  presence  here 
at  all.  ♦  •  •  So  he  turned  a  brave  face  to  the  world.  He  was 
doing  his  best,  like  the  fine  gentleman  he  was." 

So  we  come  to  our  conclusion,  and  again  Cardozo  speaks  for  us 
in  these  words: 

"And  so  he  went  out  into  the  unknown  blithely  and  faily,  un- 
afraid and  imdlsmayed.  knowing,  in  Ruskin's  words,  that  if  there 
is  to  be  an  awakening  later,  it  will  be  well;  if  not.  well  also,  though 
not  so  well.     •     •     • 

"Precious  are  these  memories,  yet  they  are  not  the  memories  that 
are  surging  at  this  hour  in  your  hearts  and  In  mine.  We  are  think- 
ing of  other  things — the  great  fundamental  virtues  of  tenderness 
and  gentleness  and  charity.    These  are  the  things  that  last.    The 
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life  seemed  simple  while  It  lasted.  We  may  not  always  have  been 
conscious  of  Its  beauty.  The  end  comes;  and  behold  it  Is  Illumined 
with  the  white  and  piercing  light  of  the  divinity  within  It.  Let  us 
give  thanks  that  It  is  so. 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  friend  who  has  left  us  the  things  that 
would  rejoice  our  hearts  if  anyone  could  say  them  of  us.  I  have 
tried  to  say  them  simply.  I  know  that  I  have  said  them  truly. 
And  I  have  said  them  with  the  voice  of  a  friend. 

"When  the  course  is  finished,  when  the  play  is  ended,  when  the 
lights  are  out,  may  the  voice  of  a  friend  be  able  to  say  like  things 
of  us." 

Cardozo  has  spoken.    For  us  there  Is  silence  and  remembrance. 


Investigation  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  considerable 
misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  (H.  Res.  253)  in  order  that  there  may 
be  an  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  with  respect  to  matters  coming  within  its 
Jurisdiction. 

That  there  is  widespread  criticism  of  this  Board  no  one 
will  deny.  Whether  the  criticism  is  justified  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  merits  investigation.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Board 
to  properly  and  efficiently  discharge  its  manifold  duties 
under  the  existing  cloud.  The  Board  is  an  important 
agency  of  our  government.  Its  decisions  vitally  affect  the 
welfare  of  thousands  of  workers  and  employers.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  important  duties  committed  to  its  care 
must  be  upon  a  basis  of  fairness  and  impartiality.  This  is 
fundamental  if  the  good  purposes  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Act  are  to  be  made  effective. 

I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  substantial  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  need  and  propriety  of  inquiry 
being  made  by  a  committee  of  Congress  to  ascertain  what, 
If  any,  foundation  there  is  for  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  the  Board.  The  only  difference  of  opinion 
that  exists,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern  from  the  discus- 
"sion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  has  been  with  respect  to  the  proper  commit- 
tee to  make  the  investigation.  The  issue  presented  by  the 
resolution  now  before  the  House  is  whether  such  an  investi- 
gation should  be  made  by  a  spccal  committee  as  provided 
for  in  this  resolution,  or,  by  the  Labor  Committee  of  the 
House,  a  regularly  appointed  and  duly  authorized  committee 
to  study  and  recommend  legislation  affecting  labor  in  all  its 
relationships. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned can  be  best  promoted  by  the  Investigation  being  made 
by  the  Labor  Com.mittee  of  the  House.  This  committtse 
under  the  Rules  of  the  House  has  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  involved  in  this  dispute.  This  committee,  and 
no  other  in  the  House,  can  report  to  the  House  legislation  to 
correct  any  wrongs  that  may  be  found  to  exist.  The  special 
committee  provided  for  in  the  resolution  (H.  R.  258 >  does 
not  have  such  power.  Therefore,  it  could  not  report  to  the 
House  any  legislation  its  investigation  might  find  necessary. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  far  more  logical  to  per- 
mit the  Labor  Committee  to  pursue  its  investigation  and 
report  any  necessary  legislation  than  to  create  a  new  or 
special  committee  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  a  subject  con- 
cerning which  it  can  make  no  report  of  legislation  to  the 
House.  To  do  so  is  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  piecemeal 
fashion  rather  than  with  that  fullness  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands. 

Furthermore.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  Members  of  this  House  who  over  a 
period  ot  many  years  have  given  careful  study  and  con- 


sideration to  matters  affecting  employer  and  employee.  Is 
far  more  qualified  to  give  intelligent  and  worth-while  con- 
sideration to  this  matter  than  a  special  committee  composed 
of  Members  with  less  experience  and  knowledge  in  labor 
matters.  The  honorable  record  of  accomplishment  by  this 
committee  under  the  able  leadership  of  its  chairman.  Mrs. 
Norton  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  able  and  conscientious 
chairmen  who  have  preceded  her  in  that  important  position 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  performance  of  this  task  would  be 
performed  with  the  same  ability,  fairness,  and  impartiality 
that  has  always  characterized  the  action  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  this  House. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to  also  note  that  the  in- 
vestigation sought  by  this  resolution  has  already  been  in 
progress  for  several  months  under  the  general  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Labor  Committee.  Hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony 
have  been  recorded,  every  person  desiring  to  be  heard  has 
been  afforded  the  opportunity.  No  stone  has  been  left  un- 
turned in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  every  detail  that  can  be 
of  any  value  in  determining  the  best  course  to  be  pursued. 
The  Labor  Committee  seeks  the  opportunity  to  continue  its 
study  and  make  such  recommendations  to  this  House  as 
seems  best  and  proper.  I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution 
in  order  that  the  Labor  Committee  may  continue  its  work 
of  Investigation  and  the  preparation  of  such  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary.  I  firmly  believe  that  more  worth-while 
results  will  be  thereby  attainable  than  in  any  other  way. 


Crackerland  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4,  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   ATLANTA   JOURNAL 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  a  short  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  which  pays  a  high 
and  wholly  deserved  tribute  to  our  able  and  esteemed  col- 
league from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI: 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal] 

Ceackerland  in  V/ashington 

(By  Ralph  Smith) 

ABLEST  REPUBLICAN 

I  have  before  me  the  duplicate  of  the  ballot  I  cast  in  the  poll 
of  the  press  galleries,  by  tlie  illustrat.?d  magazine.  Life,  to  catalog 
the  10  ablest  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  present  Con- 
gress. The  name  of  Everett  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  appears  in  third 
place,  wi'h  a  rating  of  82,  based  on  Integrity,  Intelligence,  Indu.stry, 
and  influence.  He  was  "tops"  among  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

And.  folks,  Dirxsfn  still  stands  at  the  top  of  my  list.  The  more 
I  see  and  read  of  this  young  man — he  is  Just  45 — the  more  certain 
am  I  that  insofar  as  he  is  concerned  I  made  no  mistake.  He  is 
"tops"  toaay  among  the  Republicans  of  Congress — the  Republicans 
of  the  lower  hoiuie,  anyhow. 

TRIBtmC     TO     INDtrSTRT 

Dtrksen's  strength  in  the  House  Is  a  tribute  to  the  value  of 
Industry.  He  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  men  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  apparently  thrives  on  research  and  study.  We  live  at 
the  same  hotel  and  of  my  oxn  knowledge  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  he  'burns  the  midnight  oil"  as  few  others,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  ramifications  of  the  United  States  are  at 
his  fingertips. 

Yes.  Id  say  that  Everett  Dirksen,  of  Pekln.  111.,  knows  more 
about  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  than  either 
of  the  civilian  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  to  run 
the  District. 

And  he  knows  far  more  about  the  local  government  than  most 
of  its  taxpayers. 

Likewise.  Dirksen  knows  the  first  and  last  thing  about  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Philippines,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
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what  he  knows  of  these  Insular  possessions  Is  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  his  familiarity  with  the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole. 

Able  and  personable,  Dirksen  is  due  to  go  a  "fur  piece" 
In  politics,  or  I  miss  my  guess,  for  as  the  thing  looks  to  me  today 
he  Is  the  best  bet  in  the  Republican  Party,  and  growing. 

No,  gentle  reader,  Dirksen  isn't  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House.  He  isn't  In  line  for  the  Speakership  if  and  when  the 
Democrats  are  unhorsed,  as  they  Inevitably  will  be  one  of  these 
days. 

But  these  things  are  no  reflection  on  Dirksen's  capacity  and 
competence.  They  find  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  higher 
titles  In  the  organization  of  the  House  go  by  longevity  of  service, 
and  Dirksen  is  just  now  entering  upon  his  eighth  year  of  con- 
tinuous service. 

WINS    RECOCNmON 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  Dirksen  today  Is  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  in  everything  but  name.  Titular  leadership  vests  In 
Joe  Martin,  of  Massachusetts.  Dirksen  Is  his  chief  lieutenant, 
his  right  bower,  the  man  upon  whom  he  relfes  to  take  the  lead 
In  controversial  Issues  of  a  partisan  nature.  Martin  Is  the  strate- 
gist, I'd  say.  and  Dirksen  the  field  general. 

The  IlUnolslan  is  one  of  the  best-informed  men  In  either  party 
and  either  branch  of  Congress  concerning  the  far-flung  activities 
and  functions  of  this  Government.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
he  knows  not  alone  of  the  Federal  organization  but  of  legislative 
matters  on  Capitol  Hill.  His  Information  Is  dependable  and 
Impartial  to  boot,  meaning  that  he  is  not  the  type  of  politician — 
and  he  is  a  politician — who'll  purposely  withhold  facts  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  position. 


Proposal   for  Investigation   of  Certain  Irrigation 
Projects  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  August  5  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  August  2) . 
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ARTICLE    FROM    THE    OMAHA     (NEBR.)     WORLD-HERALD    OP 

AUGUST  3,  1939 


Mr.  SCHWELT  .ENBACH.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges]  introduced 
a  resolution  asking  for  an  investigation  of  certain  irrigation 
projects  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  During  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  stated  that  his  action  was  based  upon  the  request 
of  a  number  of  citizens  of  Nebraska,  and  two  or  three  pub- 
lishers of  daily  newspapers  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The 
World-Herald,  a  newspaper  published  in  Omaha,  which  I 
understand  is  a  very  reputable  newspaper  and  very  careful 
In  its  method  of  compilation  of  views,  made  a  poll  of  all  the 
editors  of  daily  newspapers  in  Nebraska  upon  this  question  in 
an  effort  to  ascertain  who  if  any  of  the  editors  had  made 
this  request.  That  poll  was  published  on  August  3  in  the 
World-Herald  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)   World-Herald  of  August  3,  1939] 
Bridges  Demands  State  Htdro  Inquiry;  Editors  Dent  Requestino 

Action — Senator  Hints  at  PoLmcs  in  Granting  Cash — Charges 

Projects  Arb  "Unsound";  Declares  Water  Inadequati 

Washington,  D.  C.  August  2. — Senator  Styles  Bridges  (Re- 
publican, New  Hamphlre)  directed  drastic  criticism  at  Nebraska's 
three  P.  W.  A. -sponsored  hydroelectric  projects  in  a  resolution  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  today,  demanding  a  general  investigation 
of  them  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

The  three  projects — Loup  River,  Tricounty,  and  Piatt*  Valley — 
have  received  more  than  $60,000,000  in  P.  W.  A.  loans  and  grants. 

Senator  Bridges'  resolution  stated  that  Army  engineers,  the 
Reclamation  Bureau,  and  in  case  of  the  Tricounty  projects,  P.  W.  A. 
engineers  investigated  and  reported  the  projects  "Impracticable 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  sotind  engineering  and  sound 
economics." 

It  declared  the  Tricounty  project  was  "authorized  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  that  the  waters  to 
be  diverted  from  the  Platte  River  had  already  been  overappropri- 
ated  by  water  users  within  the  watershed  of  the  Platte  Valley." 
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cites  recent  shortages 

It  cited  recent  water  shortages  In  the  North  Platte  River,  and 
said  the  storage  capacity  of  the  Kingsley  Dam  is  25  percent 
greater  than  the  average  discharge  of  the  river  at  that  point. 

Tlie  Loup  River  project.  It  added,  has  "amply  Justified"  pre- 
vious findings  of  Army  engineers  that  It  Is  unsound  from  engi- 
neering and  economic  standpoints,  Including  lack  of  market  for 
electric  power. 

"Political  considerations,"  the  resolution  says,  "may  have  con- 
trolled the  granting  of  funds  for  these  projects  according  to 
widely  spread  and  never-denied  charges,  particularly  as  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  surrounding  the  authorizations  for  the 
central  Nebraska  project  •  •  •  discrimination  against  water 
users,  unduly  high  commissions  to  banking  Interests;  of  coercion 
of  local  participants;  of  favoritism  to  engineering  firms  composed 
of  farmer  Nebraska  employees  of  the  Public  Works  Administration; 
of  coercion  of  the  local  boards  and  authorities  In  charge  of  the 
projects  by  the  I>ubllc  Works  Administration  of  its  field  represent- 
atives; of  lawless  infringement  of  State  water  laws;  of  unsound 
financing;  of  poor  construction  and  engineering;  of  Incompetence 
and  Inefficiency;  of  lobbying  In  the  State  legislature;  of  false  and 
misleading  propaganda  and  pressure  on  local  newspapers;  of  un- 
wholesome political  activity." 

SAYS    citizens    ASKED    PROBE 

Bridges  told  the  senate  many  Nebraska  citizens.  Including  the 
editors  of  "two  or  three"  dally  newspapers,  had  requested  the 
investigation. 

The  commerce  committee  or  "any  subcommittee  thereof,"  would 
be  directed  to  "make  a  complete  study  of  and  report  to  the  sen- 
ate upon  all  of  the  matters  referred  to  In  this  resolution  and 
any  other  matters  pertinent  to  such  an  Inquiry,  with  a  sp>eclal 
view  of  making  specific  recommendations  for  necessary  remedial 
Icglslatlcn." 

The  Investigating  body  would  be  authorized  to  hold  hearings, 
employ  experts  and  clerical  assistants,  subpena  witnesses  and  rec- 
ords. The  limit  of  expense  Incurred  by  the  Investigating  body 
would  be  $100,000. 

Hydros  Dare  Bridges;  Would  Welcome  Probx 

Officials  of  Nebraska  hydroelectric  districts  Wednesday  practi- 
cally dared  Senator  Bridges.  Republican  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
go  ahetd  with  his  oft-repeated  threat  of  asking  an  Investigation 
Into  the  projects. 

Bridges  first  suggested  a  probe  while  addressing  the  Nebraska 
Republican  founders'  day  celebration  at  Lincoln  last  spring. 

R.  O.  Canaday,  secretary  of  the  tricounty  district  at  Hastings, 
said  he  would  welcome  Bridges'  proposed  investigation,  but  sug- 
gested the  probe  go  deep  enough  to  Include  activities  carried  on  In 
the  State  to  defeat  the  hydro  program. 

"It  seems  appropriate  also,"  said  Canaday,  "that  any  investiga- 
tion should  reveal  the  sources  of  Bridges'  information  and  the 
names  of  persons  who  have  been  goading  him  to  make  a  national 
controversy  out  of  the  Nebraska  program. 

ALREADY  INVESTIGATED 

"We  have  been  Investigated  pretty  thoroughly  already.  Our 
activities  have  been  aired  In  the  newspapers  to  the  extent  there 
can  be  little  the  public  has  not  had  opportunity  to  know  about. 
If  there  is  anything  undesirable,  we  wovUd  be  glad  to  have  it 
pointed  out." 

Officials  of  the  Platte  Valley  district  at  North  Platte  were  unim- 
pressed by  Bridges'  charges.  Gerald  Gentleman,  Platte  Valley  gen- 
eral manager,  said  he  had  heard  of  but  had  never  seen  the  "unfavor- 
able reports"  referred  to  by  Bridges. 

At  Columbus.  Harold  Kramer,  general  manager  of  the  Loup  River 
project,  said:  "We  are  ready  for  an  investigation  any  time,  day  or 
night,  by  Bridges  or  anyone  else." 

W.  R.  Maloney.  vice  president  of  Platte  Valley,  Issued  a  statement 
at  Nor^h  Platte  declaring  the  districts  are  operated  without  "any 
political  consideration  whatsoever." 

DENIES     DISCRIMINATION 

"We  have  not  had  any  representation  In  Washington  since 
1936."  Maloney  said. 

He  denied  there  had  been  any  discrimination  against  water  users. 
stating  representatives  of  every  ditch  receiving  Platte  Valley  water 
had  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied. 

"As  to  the  so-called  'unavoidable'  report  of  the  Army  engineers," 
said  Maloney,  "may  I  point  out  that  the  directors  of  this  project 
have  never  seen  a  copy  of  this  report  and  consequently  not  having 
any  Idea  of  what  It  contains,  they  are  unable  to  comment  on  It. 

"In  a  project  of  this  magnitude.  It  Is  only  natural  that  some  mis- 
takes might  have  been  made,  but  I  am  sure  the  board  feels  that 
whatever  mistakes  have   been  made   were   honest   mistakes." 

"For  the  good  of  the  district,"  and  In  order  to  "clear  the  atmos- 
phere," Maloney  said  he  hoped  Bridges  Is  successful  in  his  efforts  to 
obtain  an  Investigation. 


Remark  Stirs  Wrath;  Brand  Probe  Absurd — Political  iNQuismoN 
Seen  as  Result;  Rap  East's  Power  Trust 

Nebraska  editors  deny  It. 

They  say  they  didn't  prompt  Senator  H.  Styles  Bridges  (Repub- 
lican, New  Hampshire)  to  offer  his  resolution  In  the  Senate  Tues- 
day demanding  an  InvesUgatlon  of  the  Bute's  hydroelectric- 
irrigation  projects. 
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BRnxjES  toM  the  Senate  his  request  for  a  probe  of  a  situation 
wlilch  ••emelia  to  me.'  was  made  at  the  request  of  many  Nebraska 
citizens   including  editors  of  "two  or  three"  daily  newspapers. 

Most  of  Nebraslca's  dally  newspaper  editors,  however,  think  the 
suRsrestlon  and  proposed  investigation  absurd. 

The  World -Herald,  which  made  no  suggestion  to  Senator  Bamcis. 
today  editorially  says  Bridges  reveals  "the  depths  of  his  ignorance" 
and  adds  "there  Is  nothing  Nebraska  needs  more,  nothing  that 
could  prove  of  greater  or  more  lasting  benefit  to  all  its  people, 
ttan  what  these  enterprises  are  designed  to  give  it." 

NAMES    OF    INTEREST 

And  the  World-Herald's  editor  says  it  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  citizens,  including  editors. 
•tfady  to  lend  encouragement  to  attacks  on  Nebraska  irrigation 
BUpport*d  by  hydroelectric  power  production." 

This  is  what  the  other  editors  say : 

James  E  Lawrence.  Lincoln  Star:  "No  request  made  by  me  to 
Senator  Brtoges  for  Investigation  of  Nebraska's  hydroelectric,  or 
North  or  Middle  Loup  irrigation  projects. 

"Nebraska  has  two  Senators  and  five  Congressmen,  including 
Senator  Burke,  Congressman  Heinkk.  Congrt>ssman  McLaughlin, 
Congre-'eman  Stefan.  Congressman  Curtis,  and  Congjressman  Cof- 
fee. They,  and  Senator  Norris,  represent  this  State — not  Senator 
Bridges.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  need  of  an  investiga- 
tion timed  for  next  year  unless  it  be  that  next  year  also  ushers  in 
a  national  campaign.  I  trust  the  news  accounts  of  Senator  Bridges' 
political  aspirations   are    incorrect." 

DEPENDS    ON    IMPARTIALITT 

Arch  W.  Jarrell.  Grand  Island  Independent:  "I  have  never  com- 
municated with  Senator  Bridges  over  the  Nebraska  power  contro- 
versy, although  my  predecessor,  A.  F.  Buechler.  may  have  done  so. 
The  value  of  an  Investigation  of  the  public  power  situation  will 
depend  on  the  impartiality  and  thoroughness  with  which  it  is 
conducted.  If  it  is  conducted  either  to  whitewash  or  smear,  it  will 
be  worthless.- 

Buechler.  the  former  editor  mentioned  by  Jarrell.  was  coy. 
"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  World-Herald."  he  said,  "until  I 
have  read  the  Sen.itors  resolution." 

Asked  if  he  had  had  any  communication  with  Senator  Bridges, 
Buechler   again   said   he   had    nothing    to   say. 

Frank  Williams.  Nebraska  State  Journal,  Lincoln:  "The  State 
Journal  has  made  no  request  to  any  Senator  for  an  investigation 
of  any  sort  whatever." 

CONGRESS    should    KNOW 

Earl  M.  Marvin.  Beatrice  Sun:  "Have  not  asked  Senator  Bridges 
to  urge  Senate  investigation  on  hydros  nor  do  I  know  of  any  move- 
ment among  Nebraska  editors  to  obtain  such  inquiry.  Large  in- 
vestment of  Federal  funds  in  hydros  suggests  propriety  of  Con- 
gress knowing  what  the  public  can  hope  to  get  from  the  invest- 
ment, but  whether  Senate  investigation  is  best  means  of  obtalnij^g 
factd  seems  questionable." 

Edgar  Howard.  Columbus  Telegram:  "1  have  not  been  In  touch 
With  the  Power  Trust  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  either  per- 
conallv  or  in  correspondence.  I  do  not  advise  a  Senatorial  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  Nebraska  power  situation  unless  such  an 
Investigation  should  inquire  Into  the  activities  of  Power  Trust 
emissaries  who  have  tried  to  Impede  the  efforts  of  the  Columbus 
and  other  Nebraska  public  power  projects  to  do  something  which 
the  New  England-owned  private  power  companies  have  refused  to 
do,  and  that  is,  to  give  rural  Nebraska  low-co6t  electric  energy." 

Harold  Hamil,  Hastings  Tribune:  "Tribune  not  party  to  Bridges' 
request.  Prom  our  position  close  to  ojjerations  of  State's  biggest 
hvdro  project,  the  Trlcounty,  we  have  seen  nothing  which  sug- 
gests need  for  a  Senate  investigation.  We  see  our  project,  first 
of  all.  as  a  means  of  bringing  irrigation  to  Nebraska.  Anyone  who 
attempts  to  criticize  the  program  cannot  do  so  without  an  under- 
standing of  Nebraska's  irrigation  needs.  Certainly.  Senator  Bridges 
lacks  such  understanding." 

FEARS     POLITTCAL     INQUTSmON       ' 

Editor  Kroger.  Kearney  Eteily  News:  "Not  among  editors,  if  any, 
asking  Bsioccs  seek  Senate  investigation.  Doubt  very  much  if  any 
good  would  come  of  such  Investigation,  even  though  much  confu- 
aion  prevails  in  public  mind  regarding  them.  Fear  probe  would 
simmer  down  to  political  inquisition  with  nobody  Ijenefiling  and 
results  pigeonholed  with  no  action  taken. 

Arthur  Sweet.  Ncbrask  City  News-Press:  "News-Press  has  not 
asked  Bridges  to  press  for  investigation  Investigation  should 
have  been  before  money  was  spent  to  determine  if  there  was 
market  for  power." 

H.  P.  Thles,  associate  editor.  Scottsbluff  Star -Herald:  "Attitude 
of  Editor  Wlsner  and  Star-Herald  has  been  one  of  concern  only  in- 
sofar as  State-wide  power  grid  monopoly  set-up  threatened  to  take 
over  North  Platte  Vaiiey  power  service  units  and  start  feeding 
lower  valley  hydro  current  into  this  section  and  destroy  present 
market  for  Guernsey  reclamation  hydro-station  output.  In  1938 
Guernsey  plant  gross  power  sale  amounted  to  $282  000.  of  which 
(214.000  dollars  net  was  applied  to  retire  debt  of  landowners  whose 
land  is  collateral  for  cost  of  Pathfinder  irrigation  project  con- 
struction. St&r-Herald  has  many  times  questioned  soundness  of 
Noirts  project  expenditures  of  tax  money  in  general  biit  has  not 
treated  on  specific  phases,  except  purchase  private  utilities,  since 
out  territory  atxjve  'Norris  pef  and  not  directly  affected." 


FAVORS    HONTST   PROBB 

Pred  Speers.  North  Platte  Dally  Bulletin:  "Bulletin  has  never 
requested  Senator  Bridges  to  press  for  a  Senate  investigation  of 
the  Nebraska  hydros.  Bulletin  will  be  in  favor  of  any  honest,  fair 
investigation  that  will  disclose  all  the  facts  and  not  turn  into  a 
witch  hunt  or  whitewashing  party." 

Falls  City  Journal:  "The  Falls  City  Journal  has  not  requested 
any  senatorial  investigation  of  the  Nebraska  hydro-electric  dis- 
tricts. While  such  an  investigation  now  seems  a  trifie  late,  there 
are  aspects  in  the  public-power  situation  In  the  State  which  need 
a  thorough  airing." 

W.  M.  Maltman,  Hastings  Morning  Spotlight:  "Senator  Bridges 
not  asked  by  me.  See  no  reason  for  investigation.  Whole  matter  Is 
question  of  whether  we  are  to  continue  private  ownership  or  take 
over  all  utilities  to  be  operated  under  elected  or  appointive  political 
boards.  Both  sides  sincere  in  their  opinions.  Fail  to  see  where 
St-nate  investigation  could  settle  the  question." 

MIGHT  BE  BENEFICIAL 

Fremont  Dally  Tribune:  "Have  not  requested  Senate  investigation 
of  hydros.  However,  believe  complete  impartial  investigation  of 
whole  Nebraska  public-power  situation  might  be  beneficial  to  every- 
one, in  view  of  legislative  discussion  and  wide  publicity  of  charges 
and  countercharges  on  subject  in  Nebraska  within  last  few  months." 

H.  D.  Strunk,  McCook  Gazette:  "Have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
seeking  Investigation.  Believe  Investigation  is  entirely  in  order  en 
Nebraska  power  situation." 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Bates,  Plattsmouth  Journal:  "Plattsmouth  Journal  did 
not  ask  Senator  Bridges  to  press  for  investigation.  Do  not  think 
need  for  Senate  investigation  of  Nebraska  power  situation." 

B.  L.  Getty,  North  Platte  Telegraph:  "Asked  no  investigation. 
Believe  none  needed  from  graft  standpoint." 

Fremont  Morning  Guide:   "Have  not  requested  Bridges'  action." 

Only  Gene  Huse,  Norfolk  News,  failed  to  respond  to  inquiries. 
Huse  is  away  from  his  home  town. 


Commentary  on  H.  R.  5843,  a  Bill  to  Amend  the 

Judicial  Code 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS    - 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  5843.  introduced  by 
Mr.  SuMNERs  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
is  understood  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  attorneys  repre- 
senting the  United  States  who  have  been  charged  with  the 
duty  of  defending  the  United  States,  as  guardian,  against  the 
suits  of  Indians,  who  are  the  wards  of  the  United  States. 
These  suits  are  pending  or  desired  by  the  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  attorneys  representing  the  United  States,  it  appears, 
have  defeated  98  percent  of  the  claims  brought  before  the 
CoiiTt  of  Claims  by  the  Indian  wards  of  the  Government,  and 
now,  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  Indian  ward  to  recover, 
seek  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  In  such  a  way  as  to  deny 
the  ward  the  right  to  a  fair  hearing  under  the  established 
Judicial  Code  and  practice  before  the  courts.  The  bill  pro- 
vides— section  145A — that  in  the  event  of  a  recovery,  under 
the  almost  impossible  conditions  proposed  by  H.  R.  5843,  the 
United  States  shall  receive  credit  for  all  gratuities  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  band,  or  group. 

The  Century  Dictionary  defines  the  word  "gratuity"  to  be, 
"that  which  is  given  without  claim  or  demand;  a  free  gift; 
a  donation." 

For  the  guardian  to  charge  the  ward  with  a  gratuity  la 
inequitable  and  unjust.  But  the  furnishing  of  food  and 
clothing  and  the  necessities  of  life  to  the  wards  whose  con- 
dition compels  such  advances  is  Justly  chargeable  against 
the  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  to  such  wards  and 
should  not  be  called  a  gratuity  but  maintenance  and  subsist- 
ence, reimbursable  by  agreement  or  by  equitable  implication. 

The  term  "gratuity,"  chargeable  against  the  Indian  ward, 
appears  to  have  been  engineered  on  an  appropriation  bill 
without  adequate  consideration  (title  11,  Second  Deficiency 
Act,  August  12,  1935).    In  conference  various  tribes  were 
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exempted  from  this  provision,  leaving  other  tribes  subject 
to  the  provision.     «See  exhibit  A.) 

The  eastern  and  western  Cherokees  were  not  exempted, 
had  no  means  of  defending  themselves  against  this  provi- 
sion put  on  the  appropriation  bill  in  disregard  of  the  gen- 
eral rule  relating  to  appropriation  bills.  This  amendment 
was  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  attorneys  represent- 
ing the  United  States  as  guardian. 

To  illustrate  the  inequity  and  the  manner  of  its  applica- 
tion under  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  assistant  attor- 
neys representing  the  Dejiartment  of  Justice  before  the 
Court  of  Claims,  an  example  is  given  in  the  case  of  the 
eastern  Cherokees: 

On  June  12,  1838,  7.882.000  acres  of  land  with  the  im- 
provements thereon,  were  seized  by  military  force  by  the 
United  States  Government.  The  eastern  Cherokees.  on  foot, 
horseback,  and  in  Army  wagons,  were  removed  to  the  lands 
of  the  western  Cherokees  in  Oklahoma.  One-third  of  their 
number  died  from  exposure.  This  mihtary  seizure  and  re- 
moval purported  to  be  authorized  by  a  pretended  treaty  to 
which  neither  the  eastern  or  western  Cherokees  were  par- 
ties. After  paying  for  the  improvements  on  these  lands, 
there  was  a  balance  of  $2,067,000  to  be  paid  for  the  land. 
The  land,  appraised  by  contiguous  land  held  by  the  United 
States,  had  a  value  of  $9,800,000  for  which  the  treaty  pro- 
vided a  payment  of  $2,067,000  with  interest  at  5  percent 
per  annum  from  June  12.  1838,  until  paid.  In  1852  a  par- 
tial payment  was  made  which  liquidated  the  interest  then 
due,  leaving  a  net  credit  on  the  interest-bearing  principal 
of  about  $78,000  and  an  interest-bearing  principal  of  a 
little  over  $1,989,000  bearing  5  percent  from  April  5,  1852, 
and  which  never  has  been  paid.  * 

The  Eastern  Cherokees  were  authorized  by  a  jurisdictional 
act  of  April  25,  1932,  to  bring  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
The  Court  of  Claims  dismissed  the  suit  on  the  ground  that 
the  jurisdictional  act   confined  the   court  to  cases  arising 
under  the  treaties  and  Indian  laws  and  did  not  authorize  the 
court  to  consider  a  case  arising  under  the  treaty  and  Indian 
laws  and  the  general  lav;  governing  partial  payments.    The 
court  held  that  the  claim  arising  under  the  treaty  and  Indian 
laws  had  been  heard  and  paid  in  full,  and  the  court  had  no 
authority  to  consider  the  question  of  partial  payments  made 
thereon.    The  Court  of  Claims,  having  dismissed  the  case  and 
having  refused  to  find  the  fact  that  the  claim  based  on  par- 
tial payments  had  been  asserted  as  a  fact,  then  found  as  a 
fact  gratuities  amounting  to  about  $2,000,000.     These  gratui- 
ties included  every  item  which  the  General  Accounting  Office 
recited,  either  before  or  after  the  treaty  of  1846,  when  the 
pledge  of  this  per  capita  was  made.    They  included  all  the 
items  of  expenditures  by  the  United  States  in  establishing 
Indian  agencies,  clerk   hire,  salaries,  and  any  expenditure 
made  for  the  general  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  constitu- 
tional provision  of  regulating  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 
They  included  sums  alleged  to  have  been  expended  for  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  carrying  out  the  general  policy  of 
the  United  States.     They  included  advances  made  to  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  for  general  educational  purposes  which 
were  allotted  arbitrarily  against  the  Cherokees.  although  such 
advances  were  made  to  liquidate  an  obligation  to  the  S^ate 
of  Oklahoma  incurred  by  the  United  States  in  exempting 
Indian  lands  from  taxation  and  requiring  such  taxes  to  be 
met  by  other  taxpayers  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Eastern  Cherokees  had  no  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves against  these  alleged  gratuities  because  the  suit  was 
dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  and  they,  therefore,  were 
not  in  court  and  had  no  capacity,  not  being  in  court,  to  defend 
against  the  charges  of  gratuities  thus  asserted  by  the  attor- 
neys of  the  guardian. 

This  illustration  has  been  given  to  show  the  inequity  and 
injustice  of  charging  the  wards  with  sums  which,  in  equity 
and  in  good  conscience,  upon  examination  by  a  court  would 
not  be  charged  against  them.  The  instance  is  also  given  to 
show  the  extremes  to  which  technical  defenses  are  pleaded  by 
the  attorneys  representing  the  United  States  as  guardian  and 


the  success  of  those  attorneys  in  making  such  pleas.  There- 
fore the  further  amendment  of  the  Judicial  Code  to  validate, 
or  attempt  to  validate,  such  inequitable  procediu-e  is  not 
justified  either  in  law  or  in  good  conscience. 

Section  145B  of  S.  2164  forbids  any  court  hearing  an  Ind'an 
case  to  allow  any  compensation  whatever  for  property  taken 
from  such  Indians  and  retained  and  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  or  its  assigns. 
This  is  a  statutory  denial  of  an  equitable  right. 
It  is  notice  to  the  court  that  the  eqiutable  decisions  hereto- 
fore made  by  the  courts,  as  a  matter  of  good  conscience  and 
justice  and  right,  shall  not  in  future  be  exercised  by  the  court. 
This  section  145B  is  intended  to  repeal  the  various  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  to  deny  that 
tribunal  the  right  to  do  equity  as  its  conscience  may  decide. 

This  section  proposes  to  take  private  property  for  public 
purposes  without  compensation.  It  authorizes  the  United 
States  to  take  property  and  retain  it  without  paying  for  the 
use  of  such  property. 

It  proposes  to  do  this,  however,  only  with  regard  to  the 
defenseless  wards  of  the  United  States,  for  this  section  145B 
is  not  to  apply  to  United  States  citizens  who  are  not  wards 
of  the  Government.    This  section  is  only  to  apply  to  those 
who  are  peculiarly  defenseless,  to  those  who  are  the  subjects 
and  wards  of  the  United  States  Government.    Such  an  act 
violates  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, as  well  as  being  inequitable  and  unmoral.    Apparently 
it  is  intended  to  repeal  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
delivered  by  Justice  Cardoza  in  the  Shoshone  case,  a  decision 
supported  by  principles  of  justice  and  equity  and  by  many 
other  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  similar  purport.    So 
grave  was  the  apprehension  of  the  draughtsman  of  the  un- 
reasonable provision  that  the  second  portion  of  section  145B 
provides  the  astounding  remedy  that  if  the  court  should  obey 
its  conscience  and  the  established  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  which  it  is  honor  bound,  the  jurisdictional  act  shall 
be,  ipso  facto,  automatically  repealed.    The  provision  that 
the  act  of  the  Court  of  Claims  may  repeal  a  jurisdictional 
act  passed  by  the  Congress  either  heretofore  or  hereafter  is 
itself  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  even  one  Congress  cannot  bind  a  future  Congress,  much 
less  a  subordinate  coiu-t  by  its  act  repeal  a  jurisdictional  act. 
Such  proposed  legislation  is  irrational,  incongruous,  and  a 
violation  of  common  justice  and  equity  and  right.    This  pro- 
posed bill  should  t>e  returned  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  an  examination  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  ascertain  if,  upon  further  consideration,  he,  as  the 
official  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  really  approves 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Judicial  Code  in  H.  R.  5843. 
Section  145C  is  an  attempt  to  deny  the  Indian  wards  of 
the  United  States  of  any  recognition  of  their  rights  at  any 
time  by  acts  of  Congress,  by  the  history  of  the  case  before  the 
committees  of  Congress,  and  to  confine  them  to  technical 
proof  of  every  fact  which  they  allege,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  unlettered  Indian  people  must  rely,  and  do  rely  exclu- 
sively, upon  the  records  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
their  sole  defense.    Section  145C  is  obviously  Inequitable  and 
unfair  and  made  to  relate  only  to  the  wards  of  the  United 

In  the  second  portion  of  section  145C  It  expressly  declares 
that  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  every  technical 
defense  against  the  ward  whose  accoimts  and  whose  prop- 
erty is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  and  in  the  control  of  the 
United  States  as  guardian.  This  change  of  the  Judicial 
Cede  is  a  fiat  repeal  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  over  100  years  since  the  days  of  John 
Marshall.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  dealing 
with  the  defensele.ss  Indian  wards  have  been  set  forth  in 
various  decisions,  some  of  which  are  now  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  as  exhibit  B. 

When  the  Judicial  Code  was  amended  in  1925,  one  of  the 
primary  objects  was  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  great 
multiplicity  of  minor  matters  which  could  preferably  be  ad- 
justed by  the  districts  courts  and  the  United  States  Court 
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of  Appeals,  leaving  the  Supreme  Court,  however,  the  right  to 
hear  any  special  matter  through  a  ^^Tit  of  certiorari. 

This  event  proved— as  the  country  continued  to  expand- 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  its  time  so  largely  engrossed  by 
Important  cases  arising  that  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  Government  itself  was 
Interested,  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  an  application  for  writ  of  certiorari  was  no  rem- 
edy whatever.  The  writ  of  certiorari  was  a  means  for  re- 
lieving the  Supreme  Court  of  the  duty  of  passing  upon 
cases.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  Judicial  Code  in 
1925  has  been  to  deprive  the  Indian  wards  of  the  United 
States  of  any  opportunity  to  be  heard  even  upon  the  most 
Important  cases,  except  through  special  acts  of  Congress, 
and  because  Indian  cases  can  only  be  heard  by  the  Court  oi 
Claims  and  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  from  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  a  higher  court. 


Another  Communistic  Menace — Russian  Invasion 
of  Home  Market  of  United  States  Peppermint 
Farmers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

'  HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much 
about  the  "red"  menace  recently  and  I  desire  to  discuss  for  a 
few  moments  how  the  tenacles  of  communism  are  stretch- 
ing into  the  farm  area  of  my  State  as  a  real  menace  to  one 
particular  group  of  farmers.  I  refer  to  the  farmers  who 
devote  their  acres  to  the  growing  of  peppermint  later  to 
be  distilled  into  oil. 

I  would  appeal  particularly  at  this  time  to  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  the  States  of  Michigan.  Indiana.  Ohio, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  because  your  States  are  the  prin- 
cipal peppermint  oil  producing  States. 

Russia  has  suddenly  gone  into  the  peppermint-farming 
industry,  and.  having  reached  a  pomt  where  she  can  supply 
her  own  home  market,  she  is  entering  the  world  market; 
and  during  the  last  6  months  she  has  made  startling  in- 
roads into  the  American  import  market. 

As  yet  her  peppermint  oil  imports  to  the  United  States 
are  negligible  compared  to  the  production  on  American 
farms,  but  when  we  consider  that  only  between  50  and  60 
percent  of  American -grown  peppermint  oil  is  consimied  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  time  we  gave  some  attention  to  the 
threat  of  the  Communists  to  the  market  of  the  products  of 
our  own  farms. 

If  you  are  from  a  mint  district  in  Ohio  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  more  Russian  peppermint  oil  came  to 
the  United  States  in  the  month  of  May  than  was  grown  in 
your  Ohio  mint  fields  all  of  last  year.  Tliose  of  you  who 
represent  the  peppermint-growing  districts  of  Washington 
should  be  interested  in  knowing  that  Russia  sent  more  pep- 
permint oil  to  the  United  States  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June  this  year  than  was  produced  on  your  Washington  mint 
fields  during  1938.  Imports  of  Russian  peppermint  oil  in  4 
months  this  year  represents  25  percent  of  the  Indiana  pro- 
duction last  year  and  10  percent  of  the  Michigan  production. 

Depressed  prices  received  by  the  American  pepF>ermint 
farmers  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  decline  in  pro- 
duction from  1,352,000  pounds  of  oil  in  1935  to  only  732.000 
pounds  last  year. 

During  1938  we  produced  on  American  farms  732,000 
pounds  of  peppermint  oil  and  at  the  same  time  we  exported 
371.000  pounds. 


In  4  months  of  the  current  year  we  have  Imported  from 
Russia  12 '2  percent  as  much  oil  as  we  exported  to  the  world 
in  the  12  months  of  1938.  Russia  is  multiplying  her  ship- 
ments of  this  product  to  the  United  States,  and  if  she  con- 
tinues to  ship  into  this  country  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  as  she  did  in  June  she  will  have  dumped  40  percent  as 
much  oil  on  the  American  market  as  the  American  farmer 
exported.  And  let  me  again  remind  you  that  we  consume 
only  50  to  60  percent  of  oil  produced  on  American  farms. 

The  first  shipment  of  Russian  peppermint  oil  that  disturbed 
the  American  growers  arrived  last  December.  Then  in  March 
her  shipments  amounted  to  4,983  pounds;  in  April,  to  6.468 
pounds,  and  in  May  it  jumped  to  16,535  pounds,  and  June 
totaled  17,988  pounds.  Russia  has  exported  more  pepper- 
mint oil  to  the  United  States  in  any  one  month  this  year  than 
the  whole  world  has  in  previous  years.  The  peppermint 
growers  of  our  country  have  reason  to  be  disturbed  and  they 
have  a  right  to  have  protection  against  their  home  market 
being  further  depressed  by  the  importation  of  cheap  Russian 
peppermint  oil.  I  hope,  on  reconvening,  this  House  will  con- 
sider their  plight. 

Unlawful  to  Buy  Actual  Wheat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  5.  1939 

Mr,  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  members  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  on  May  9  by  the  assistant  secretary  of  that 
institution.  This  letter  contains  an  order  or  ruling  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  board  of  trade  practically  outlaw- 
ing, as  far  as  that  institution  is  concerned,  sales  or  purchases 
of  cash  grain  for  defeiTed  delivery.  The  effect  of  the  ruling 
is  to  force  members  to  deal  in  trades  for  future  delivery 
instead  of  deahng  in  the  cash  grain  itself. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  only  a  very  minor  j)ercentage 
oi  the  trades  in  futui-es  culminate  into  deliveries  of  cash 
grain.  I  have  addressed  this  House  on  this  many  times,  and 
have  asserted  that  these  trades  in  futures,  therefore,  are  not 
actually  trades  in  grain  but  just  a  lot  of  gambling  trans- 
actions. 

The  board  of  trade  has  now  come  out  in  the  open  and 
notified  its  members  that  it  does  not  want  them  trading  in 
cash  grain  for  deferred  delivery.  It  threatens  them  with 
discipline  if  they  enter  into  such  contracts.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  order  states  that  making  contracts  for  futures 
deliveiT  is  permissible.  The  board  of  directors  in  its  rul- 
ing says  that  trading  in  cash  grain  for  deferred  delivery  is 
"detrimental  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  association." 
Detrimental,  perhaps,  because  trades  in  futures  contracts 
brings  in  big  brokerage  and  commission  fees — and  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  association,  perhaps,  because 
the  directors  undoubtedly  believe  that  if  trades  in  cash  grain 
for  future  delivery  are  permitted  the  trading  in  futures  con- 
tracts will  dry  up  and  this  source  of  enormous  revenue  to 
commission  houses  and  also  the  machinery  for  gambling  in 
grain  will  be  lost  to  the  board  of  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  Resolution  No.  25  in  the 
early  days  of  this  session.  The  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Rules,  where  it  now  is.  This  resolution 
made  provision  for  an  Investigation  of  futures  trading.  Mr. 
Sjjeaker,  this  ruling  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  dated 
May  9,  now  makps  an  investigation  of  futures  trading 
imperative.  On  the  face  of  it  it  proves  the  statement  I  have 
repeatedly  made  that  these  grain  exchanges  are  not  trading 
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and  do  not  want  to  trade  in  actual  cash  grain,  but  are 
interested  only  in  the  maintenance  of  this  gigantic  gambling 
machinery  known  as  futures  trading. 

I  saw  by  the  paper  that  the  Commodity  Exchange  Ad- 
ministration has  requested   reports  of  all   long  and  short 
accounts  in  Chicago  May  wheat.     Open  contracts  on  the 
exchange  are  five  and  one-half  million  bushels  and  stocks  of 
wheat  in  Chicago  are  less  than  four  million,  and  probably 
not  all  of   that   delivery  grades.     Someone  has  sold  more 
May  wheat  in  Chicago  than  can  be  delivered  and  if  the 
same  procedure  is  followed  that  has  been  the  custom  in  the 
past  the  Chicago  Board  of  Ti'ade  and  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Administration  will  order  the  holders  of  long  May 
wheat  contracts  to  sell  and  the  short  sellers  will  have  made 
another  big  clean-up  at  the  expense  of  the  grain  farmers 
of  this  country.    The  board  of  trade  has  complete  control, 
with  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration,  of  the  fu- 
tures trading  machinery  on  the  board  of  trade  and  in  every 
case  where  the  short  sellers  have  driven   prices  down  by 
selling  more  grain   than   they   could   deliver   the  board   of 
trade  has  abrogated  the  contracts  by  closing  the  market  or 
abrogated  contracts  by  ordering  the  holders  of  long  con- 
tracts to  sell,  thus  letting  the  shorts  buy  in  their  short  con- 
tracts at  bargain  prices.     How  long  must  we  put  up  with 
this  skulduggery?     Are  we  willing  to  sit  by  and  see  these 
fictitious  short  sales  made  which  lower  the  farmers'  prices 
and  see  these  same  short  trades  washed  out  by  an  order  of 
the  board  of  trade  when  they  mature.     Wash  trades  are 
unlawful  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  but  I  maintain 
that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  washes  out  trades  right 
along  and  always  in  the  interest  of  the  short  seller  and 
detrimental  to  the  producer  of  grain  in  this  country. 

Board  or  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Chicago.  May  9,  1939. 
To  Members: 

At  their  meeting  today  the  board  of  directors  ordered  that  the 
following  notice  be  sent  to  all  members; 

"It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  directors  that  certain  mem- 
ber firms  have  entered  Into  contracts  for  the  purchase  and  or  sale 
of  deferred  delivery  of  warehouse  receipts  for  grain  In  store  in 
Chicago. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  this  practice  is  unusual  and 
Irregiilar  and  is  in  violation  of  various  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
B'snciation.  and  Is  detrimental  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
association  under  rule  145. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  members  are  liable  to  discipline 
If  they  enter  into  contracts  for  the  purchase  or  sale  for  deferred 
delivery  of  grain  in  store  in  Chicago  or  of  warehouse  receipts  is- 
sued against  grain  In  elevators  located  In  the  Chicago  switching 
district. 

This  interpretation  does  not  affect  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
grain  for  future  delivery  consummated  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  relating  to  futures  contracts;  nor  sales  in 
store  when  payment  and  delivery  is  made  on  the  following  day  In 
accordance  with  rule  348. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)      Wm.  B.  Bosworth, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Importation  of  Argentine  Beef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLETIN   AUGUST  3. 

1939 


Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 


John  Curry,  published  on  August  3  in  the  San  Francisco 

Call-Bulletin: 

(By  John  Curry,  secretary  of  California  Cattlemen's  Association) 

Cattlemen  object  to  the  importation  of  beef  from  Argentina 
because  they  insist  that  such  importations  wquld  introduce  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  into  this  country  and  cause  tremendous 
losses. 

Some  2  years  ago,  after  a  visit  to  Argentina,  Harper  Sibley, 
former  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said: 

"As  regards  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease.  I  found  it  widespread 
throughout  the  cattle  herds  of  Argentina  and  present  Intermit- 
tently in  every  area  where  cattle  are  raised  or  fed." 

We  had  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  In  California  In 
1924  and  1929. 

thousands  slauchtkred 

In  the  1924  outbreak,  it  was  necessary  to  slaughter  58,303 
cattle.  28.382  sheep.  21.195  swine.  1380  goats,  and  22.314  deer, 
making  a  total  of  131.474  animals. 

According  to  the  magazine  California,  the  direct  cost  of  eradi- 
cating the  1924  outbreak  was  $6,151,000.  and  a  reasonable  con- 
servative estimate  of  all   collateral   damage  was  $200,000,000. 

The  1929  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  California  was 
caused  by  Argentina  meat  in  the  following  manner: 

The  steamship  City  of  Los  Angeles  left  San  Pedro  in  October 
1928  for  a  South  American  cruise.  On  November  2  the  boat  put  in 
at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  where  it  remained  until  November  6. 

TOOK  ON  PROVISIONS 

During  this  period  it  received  provisions,  taking  on,  among 
Other  articles,  about  18.000  pounds  of  meat,  which  Included  beef, 
pork,  lamb,  and  veal. 

The  vessel  docked  on  December  9  at  Wilmington.  Calif.,  and  on 
December  20  the  remaining  meats,  amounting  to  several  thousand 
pounds,  were  transferred  to  the  steamship  Caliwaii.  During  the 
transfer  the  meats  were  trimmed,  the  scraps  being  placed  in  cans 
which  went  into  garbage.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  garbage 
which  contained  the  scraps  from  the  South  American  meat  were 
taken  to  the  Haas  ranch. 

Authorities  at  Honolulu  were  notified  that  the  steamer  Caliwaii 
was  en  route  to  that  port,  and  this  action  led  to  the  burning  of  all 
garbage  from  that  vessel  on  arrival  to  protect  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
from  infection. 

NOTICES    SYMPTOMS 

On  January  10  Prank  B.  Haas,  owner  of  a  hog  ranch  near  Mon- 

tebello,  first  noticed  disease  symptoms. 

A  positive  diagnosis  was  made  January  17.  All  the  above  facts 
are  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Miscellane- 
ous Publication  68,  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  chief.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  Rudolph  Snyder,  inspector  In  charge  of  field  activ- 
ities in  California.  There  Is  no  question  about  our  1929  outbreak 
having  been  caused  by  Argentine  meat. 

There  was  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disea.se  in  this  country 
In  1914  which  spread  to  22  States.  It  originated  in  a  bunch  of 
hogs  owned  by  a  butcher  at  Niles,  Mich.  The  butcher  purchased 
Argentine  beef  from  Chicago  packers  and  fed  the  scraps  from  his 
shop  to  the  hogs. 

CONSTANT  OUTBREAK 

There  have  been  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  In  England 
In  this  year  and  in  every  year  since  1922. 

Sir  Percy  Kurd,  member  of  the  House  of  Commorui,  was  quoted 
by  the  United  Press  late  in  1937  as  saying: 

"The  English  outbreaks  show  the  major  sources  of  infection  are 
marrow  bones  from  Argentine  meat,  rinds  from  Polish  bacon  and 
other  European  bacon,  and  other  raw  material  products  from  coun- 
tries Infected  with  this  disease." 

In  August  1937  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  issued 
a  statement  about  the  pending  sanitary  treaty  with  Argentina. 

Mr.  Hull's  Deparment  called  attention  to  the  large  decline  In 
the  value  of  our  exports  to  Argentina  In  1936,  as  compared  with 
1929. 

It  appears  characteristic  of  this  Department  to  refer  to  dollar 
statistics  in  numerous  instances,  and  omit  any  reference  to  phys- 
ical volume. 

But  dollar  statistics  are  not  an  accurate  Index  of  trade. 

BY    VOLUMES 

For  example,  the  physical  volume  of  all  our  exports  in  1932  was 
52  percent  of  1929,  but  the  value  was  only  30  percent.  The 
physical  volume  in  1938  was  79  percent  of  1929,  but  the  value  was 
only  59  percent. 

However,  even  by  using  Mr.  Hull's  formula,  and  using  only  value 
or  dollar  statistics,  we  find  that  in  1937  the  value  of  our  exports 
to  Argentina  exceeded  those  of  1936  by  65  percent.  Our  Imports 
in  1937  from  Argentina  were  at  the  highest  annual  figure  since 
1920.  Our  total  trade  with  Argentina  for  the  2  years  1937  and 
1938  shows  that  the  value  of  oxir  imports  was  almost  the  same 
as  the  value  of  our  exports  for  those  2  years. 

The  Department's  statement  said: 

"Any  Importation  of  meat  which  developed  following  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  treaty  (with  Argentina)  would  accordingly 
be  confined  to  Iamb  and  muttozL." 
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NOT    SATTSmCD 

We  definitely  know  that  Argentina  does  not  feel  this  way  about 
It  and  we  tuow  Uiat  Argentina  will  not  be  satisfied  Just  to  ship 
lamb  and  mutton  to  the  United  States. 

On  June  26  1938.  Senor  Dlaz-Herrera  spoke  from  Buenos  Aires 
on  the  radio.  Dlaz-Herrera  said  Argentina  would  like  to  ship 
80  000  tons  of  beef  annually  to  the  United  States. 

Mr    Hull  says  that  Argentina  will  ship  only  lamb  and  mutton 

If  the  treaty  Is  ratified:    but  Senor  Dlaz-Herrera  says  Argentina 

i  would  like  to  ship  80.000  tons  of  beef  annually  to  us:  and  finally 

!  Harper  Sibley  savs  tha:  he  found  foot-and-mouth  disease  In  every 

area  where  cattle  are  raised  in  Argentina. 

We  are  advised  that  In  1937  Argentina  shipped  about  350.000 
tons  of  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  that  same  year  Germany 
Imp.  rted  from  Argentina  about  37,000  tons  of  frozen  beef. 


Appropriations  and  Estimates 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  usual  when 
a  session  is  drawing  to  a  close  or  on  the  eve  of  adjournment 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  for  members  of  the  press  to 
try  to  "beat  the  gun"  with  appropriation  summaries.  That 
Is  their  right,  but  such  statements  are  apt  to  mislead  or 
confound  the  reader  if  not  complete,  or  candidly  explained 
and  analyzed. 

I  read  a  statement  the  day  following  adjournment  that 
Congress  "had  broken  New  Deal  spending  records  with 
$13,360,000,000  in  appropriations,  a  $2,000,000,000  increase 
over  last  session."  First,  appropriations  and  expenditures 
are  not  sjmonymous.  Secondly,  the  appropriation  increase 
over  last  session  is  less  than  $1,231,000,000,  which  is  quite 
different  from  $2,000,000,000. 

My  esteemed  colleague.  Representative  John  Taber,  who 
heads  the  minority  members  of  my  committee,  has  come 
forward  with  a  statement,  which,  at  first  blush,  at  least, 
would  create  the  impression  that  the  appropriations  aggre- 
gate $14,061,598,619.69.  of  which  sum  he  says  approximately 
$12,000,000,000  will  be  expended  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  ending  next  June  30.  Mr.  Tabeps  statement  appears 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  3970. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  present  a  picture  based  upon  actual 
records,  and  the  figures  I  shall  use  will  be  those  as  to  which  the 
records  of  my  committee  and  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  are  in  complete  accord. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  appropriations  are  of  two 
general  tjijes — annual  and  permanent,  including  in  the  latter 
so-called  trust  accounts.  I  shall  Include  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks  a  tabulation  of  the  permanent  appropriation  items, 
which  seem  to  mystify  so  many  people.  Appropriations  in 
the  annual  category  are  voted  each  year  by  the  Congress. 
The  permanent  classification  comprises  appropriations  which 
are  renewed  automatically  each  year  without  annual  action 
by  the  Congress.  While  an  advance  estimate  is  made  each 
year  of  such  permanent  appropriations,  their  actual  amount 
does  not  become  known  until  the  fiscal  year  for  which  made 
has  expired. 

The  statement  which  I  shall  hereinaiter  Insert  dL^tln- 
guishes  between  annual  and  permanent  appropriations. 

It  shows  that  aimual  appropriations  for  the  session  just 
closed,  that  is,  appropriations  voted  by  the  Congress,  amount 
to  $9,724,302,789.39.  assuming  that  miscellaneous  private  acts, 
not  yet  available,  do  rujt  appropriate  an  aggregate  amount 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  which  is  a  safe  assumption.  Such 
s\im  exceeds  the  aggregate  of  annual  appropriations  for  the 
last  preceding  session  of  Congress  by  $1.078.634;285,71. 


Including  annual  and  permanent  appropriations,  the  state- 
ment shows  a  total  of  $13,349,020,564.39  for  the  session  Just 
closed,  contrasted  with  $12,118,036,335.84,  which  was  the  sum 
total  for  the  last  preceding  session. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  to  preface  the  details  of 
those  sums  by  one  or  two  pertinent  observations. 

First,   as  I   said  before,   "appropriations"   and   "expendi- 
tures" are  not  synonymous,  yet  one  would  gather  that  im- 
pression   from   many   published   statements.     Appropriated 
funds  constitute  potential  expenditures,  but  their  expenditure 
m  the  vast  majority  of  cases  extends  beyond  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  they  become  eligible  for  obUgation.    There  are  an- 
nual  appropriations   and   continuing   appropriations.     The 
former  must  be  obligated  within  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
made  but  remain  available  for  expenditure  to  meet  obliga- 
tions incurred  within  such  time  limit  for  2  additional  fiscal 
years.    Continuing  appropriations,  which  consist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  appropriations  for  public  works  and  the  construc- 
tion of  naval  vessels,  continue  available  until  exhausted  or 
until  covered  into  the  Treasury  by  administrative  action  or 
pursuant  to  legislative  direction.     Patently,  therefore,  the 
amounts  appropriated  are  not  an  "expenditure"  gage  as  to 
any  particular  year.    The  time  for  entering  into  obligations  is 
controlled  by  many  factors,  but  no  matter  when  incurred,  all 
of  the  funds  necessary  to  discharge  them  must  be  available 
in  advance  of  their  incurrence,  except  where  contractual 
authority  has  been  given. 

"Contractual  authority"  calls  to  mind  Mr.  Tabers  state- 
ment, to  which  I  have  called  attention,  in  which  he  includes 
in  his  summarization  the  amount  by  which  the  session  of 
Congress  just  closed  authorized  obligations  to  be  incurred  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  immediately  appropriated.  That  is 
information,  unquestionably,  to  which  those  interested  are 
entitled,  but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  do  they  have  a 
place  in  an  appropriation  statement  or  expenditure  statement 
dealing  with  the  present  fiscal  year.  Why?  Let  me  illus- 
trate. We  made  an  initial  appropriation  for  the  commence- 
ment this  year  of  two  45,000-ton  battleships.  It  will  take  5 
or  more  years  to  build  those  ships.  The  money  will  be  pro- 
vided in  annual  increments  in  such  amounts  as  the  Congress 
determines  the  Navy  will  need.  When  we  begin  the  con- 
struction of  one  of  those  ships  we  commit  ourselves  to  the 
whole  cost,  but  that  cost  will  be  distributed  and  appropriated 
over  a  number  of  years.  Obviously  there  is  no  justifiable 
basis  for  charging  the  whole  cost  to  the  building  commence- 
ment year.  It  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  for  appro- 
priations to  satisfy  obligations  incurred  under  contractual 
authority  to  be  made  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  contractual  authority  has  been  granted. 

Finally,  as  a  prefatory  statement  I  feel  that  I  should  say  a 
word  about  "reapprcpriations."  A  reappropriation,  it  is  true, 
adds  to  potential  expenditures  but  has  no  place  in  any  tabl* 
com.paring  appropriations  for  one  year  with  another  unless  a 
corresponding  reduction  is  made  in  appropriations  for  the 
year  for  which  the  amount  retippropriated  originally  was 
appropriated.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Budget  Bureau  or 
of  the  appropriation  committees  of  the  Congress  to  include 
reappropriations  in  appropriation  statements.  Attention  is 
called  to  them  and  they  are  taken  into  account  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  and  necessarily  so,  in  estimating  Treasury  with- 
drawals, but,  I  repeat,  they  should  not  be  included  in  an 
appropriation  statement  comparing  the  appropriations  made 
by  one  session  with  those  made  by  a  former  session  of  Con- 
gress unless  the  amounts  reappropriated  have  been  deducted 
from  the  appropriations  charged  to  the  session  which  voted 
the  appropriations  wholly  or  partly  reappropriated. 

The  following  table  really  is  self-explanatory.  The  figures 
are  actual — unaltered  or  juggled  in  ariy  way.  The  last  two 
columns  indicate  changes  between  the  session  just  closed  and 
the  immediately  preceding  one  and  between  Budget  estimates 
presented  during  the  session  Just  closed  and  the  appropria- 
tions made  during  such  session: 
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statement  comparing  appropriations  made  during  the  first  session   of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  with  Budget  estimates  and  with 

appropnations  made  during  the  last  preceding  session  of  Congress 


Column  1 

Column  2 

Column  3 

Column  4 

Column  5 

Appropriations, 
75th  Cong., 
3d  scss. 

76th  Cong. 

,  1st  sess. 

Increa.<5e  +,  de- 
crease — ,  col- 
umn   3    com- 
I)aretl       with 
column  2 

1 

Increase     +,     de- 
crease   — ,    col- 

Estimates 

Appropriations 

umn     3      com- 
pared with  col- 
umn 1 

REGULAR    ACTS 

Agriculture    and    Farm    Credit 

Aciiiiiui.stration..   

$745,  790,  279.  00 

$841,  446,  051.  00 

n,  194,  498,  633.  00 

+  $353,052,582.00 

+  $448,708,354.00 

1 

Aericulture     _     

742.  040,  279.  00 
3,  750,  000.  00 

822,  846,  051.  00: 
IS,  600,  000.  00| 

1,  175,  848.  633.  00+353,  002,  582.  OO! 
18,  650,  000.  00            +  50,  000.  00| 

+  433.  80a354.  00 

Farm  Credit  Corporation... 

+  14.900,000.00 

Di'^trict  of  Columbia 

47,  255,  155.  00 

1,  423,  098,  240.  00 

129,  078,  460.  84 

24,  332,  950.  00 

21,  063,  783.  50 

459,401,254.  00 

48,  015,  860.  oo! 

1,669,972,010.00' 

176,  822,  593.  23| 

30,  930,  280.  00 

>  24,  324,  851.  00 

526,  305,  868.  00 
239,  002,  .500.  00 
790,  342,  453.  00 

48,  002,  347.  00            - 13,  513.  00 

+  747.  192.00 

Independent   Offices _ 

Interior   _        _   

1,608,218,340.  OO' 

172,  679,  765.  23 

30,536,  170.00 

21,  851,  779.  00 

508,  789,  824.  00 

-1,753,670.00 

-4,  142,828.00' 

-394,  110.00 

-2,473,072.00 

-17,516,044.00 

+  245,  120,  100.00 
+  43,001,304.39 

Labor          

+  6,20.3,220.  00 

Leei-^lative               -   

+ 187,  995.  50 

Military: 

Regular           

+  49,388,570.  00 

Suuuleiuental 

223,  398,  047.  OO]    -  15.  604,  453.  00 
773,  049,  151.  OOj   -  17,  293,  302.  00 

+  223,398,047.00 

Navy 

546,  866,  494.  00 

+  226.  182,657.00 

State,  Justice,  and  Commerce.. . 

106,  256,  845.  00 

124,  692,  423.  00 

122,  177,  220.  00      -2,  515,  203.  00 

+ 15,  920,  375.  00 

State 1-- 

16,  638,  750.  00 
42,  337,  155.  00 
47,  280,  940.  00 

19,  081,  623.  00 
51,  916,  520.  00 
63,  094,  280.  00 

18,518,700.00 
50,  907,  520.  00 
52,  751,  000.  00 

-1,  162,923.00 

-1,009.000.00 

-343,280.00 

+  1,879,950.00 

Ju.stice            

+  a570,  36.5.  00 

Commerce           

+  5,470,060.00 

Treasury  and  Post  Office 

1,  403,  683,  526.  00 

1,  728,  397,  492.  00 

1,  700,015,054.  00 

-27,  782,  43a  00 

+  296,  931,  52a  00 

Treasurv        

610,912,627.00 
792,  770,  899.  00 

935,  115,620.00 
793,  281,  872.  00 

909,  627,  810.  00 
790,  987,  244.  00 

-25,487,810.00 
-2,294,628.00 

+  298,715,  183.  00 

Post  Office 

-  1,  783,  655.  00 

War,  CivU- 

196,  962,  867.  00 

255,  634,  454.  00 

305,  188,  514.  00'   +49,  554,  060.  00 

+  10a225,  647.  00 

Total,  regular  acts 

5,  104,  989,  854.  34 

6,  455,  886,  835.  23 

6,  769,  004,  844.  23  +313,  118,  009.  00+1,604,014,989.  89 

DEFICIENCY    AND    SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   ACTS 

First  Deficienc v  - 

28,  089,  097.  24 
275,  403,  369.  00 

J    24,  556,  251.  89 

163,760,837.  89 

244,  346,  934.  03 

3,  392,  445.  00 

23,765,041.89 

157,619,059.  89 

185,  168,  066.  38 

3,  099,  377.  00 

-   791,  200.  00 

-6,  141,778.  00 

-59,  178,867.65 

-293,  06a  00 

-    4,  324,  05.5.  35 

Second  Deficiency- 

-117,784,309.  11 

Third  Deficiencv 

+  185,  168,066.  38 

I  rirent  Deficiencv    

+  3,099,377.00 

Work  Relief  and  Public  Works 

Aijpropriation  Act  of  1938 

Emergency     Relief     Deficiency, 

2,  915,  605,  000.  00 
250,  000,  000.  00 

-2,915,605,000.00 

1 

-250,000,000.00 

Additional      appropriation      for 
work  rrliof  and  rolipf.  1939 

I     875,  000,  000.  00 
1,  762,  490,  000.  00 

r     725,  000,  000.  00 

1      100,  000,  000.  00 

1,  755,  600,  000.  00 

-50,000,000.00 
1     -6,890,000.00 

f  +  725,  000,  000.  00 
1  +  100,000,000.00 

Additional     appropriation     for 

wrirk   rplipf  and  rf'liof.    1939 

Appropriation  for  work  relief  and 
relief,  1940 

1  +1,755,600,000.00 

Total,  deficiency  and  sup- 
plemental acts 

3,  469,  097,  466.  24 

3,  073,  546,  458.  81 

2,  950,  251,  545.  16 

-  123,  294.  913.  65 

-518,845,921.08 

MISCELLANEOUS    ACTS 

Sundry  public  acts  and  public 

70,  406,  650.  88 
1,  174,  532.  22 

4,  046,  400.  00 

4,  046,  400.  00 

_   

-66,  360,  250.  S8 

Miscellaneous  private  relief  acts. 

>  1,  000,  000.  00 

!     +  1.  000.  000.  00 

-174,532.  22 

Grand  total,  exclusive  of 
Dernianents  ..__._ 

8,  645,  668,  503.  68 
3,  472,  367,  832.  16 

9,  533,  479,  694.  04 
3,  624,  812,  775.  OC 

9,  724,  302,  789.  39 
3,  024,  717,  775.  00 

+  190,  823,  095.  35 
-95,000.00 

+  1,078,634,285.71 

PERMANENT    APPROPRIATIONS 

Permanent    annual    appropria- 
tions   

1    +1.52,349.942.84 

Grand     total,     including 
permanents 

12,  118,036,335.  8-1 



I  13,  158,  292,  409.  04 

«  13,349,020,564.39' +  190,  728,  095.  So 

.    +1,230,984,228.55 

'  Estimated. 

^Exclvislve  of  reappropriations  totaling  $131,195,436. 
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The  table  shows  as  to  annual  appropriations  that  Budget 
recommendations  were  exceeded  to  the  extent  of  $190,823,- 
095.35  (nft).  Unbud^eted  increases  were  prov-ided  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  so-called  parity  payments 
($225,000,000)  and  the  disposal  of  surplus  commodities  ($113,- 
000,000>.  and  also  under  the  War  Department  for  river  and 
harbor  and  flood-control  works  ($50.000 .000).  These  and 
some  other  relatively  small  increases  not  having  Budget  sup- 
port were  offset  by  numerous  reductions  in  items  under  most 
all  J?^eral  agencies,  bringing  about  the  net  increase  figure 
indicated  in  the  statement. 

While,  of  course,  there  is  joint  responsibility  between  the 
Senate  and  House  for  appropriation  measures  as  finally  en- 
acted, I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  my  committee  proposed  re- 
ductions in  Budget  recommendations  aggregating  $157,266.- 
328.12  (net)  in  the  measures  which  it  presented  to  the  House. 
Much  of  this  reduction  survived  the  legislative  gantlet,  and, 
to  that  extent,  contributed  to  lessening  the  amount  by  which 
all  bills,  in  the  end.  exceeded  Budget  estimates. 

With  respect  to  the  excess  of  $1,078,634,285.71  over  annual 
appropriations  provided  at  the  last  preceding  session  of  Con- 
gress, larger  outlays  for  agriculture  or  for  purposes  under  the 
cognizance  of  t)ie  Department  of  Agriculture  account  for 
$448,708,354  of  such  sum,  and  larger  appropriations  for  na- 
tional-defense preparation  ($498,569,274)  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these  extraordinary  demands  it  became  necessary  dur- 
ing the  session  just  ended  to  provide  an  additional  $825,000,000 
to  supplement  appropriations  made  at  the  preceding  session 
for  relief  and  work  relief,  such  additional  amount  being  re- 
quired for  expenditure  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  I  submit  the  record  is  much  better  than 
many  have  been  disposed  to  acknowledge.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  additional  W.  P.  A.  draft,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  have  taken  care  of  the  heavy  extra  load  on  accoimt  of  na- 
tional defense  and  agriculture  and  have  held  the  excess  over 
appropriations  made  at  the  preceding  session  to  about  $132,- 
000,000.  To  have  met  the  defense  and  agricultural  diafts 
without  having  gone  beyond  an  excess  of  $132,000,000,  ob- 
viously demonstrates  that  sut)stantial  economies  occurred  in 
other  directions. 

Turning  from  appropriations  to  expenditures,  the  fcllowin? 
deductions  should  be  made  from  the  sum  total  of  annual  and 
permanent  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session  ($13,349.- 
020,564.39)  to  arrive  at  the  potential  expenditure  total 
chargeable  to  ordinary  receipts,  viz: 

Appropriations  chargeable  to  postal  revenues 1740,  (XX).  000 

Approprlatlon.s  chargeable  to  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia 42,443.500 

Annual  appropriations  chargeable  to  trust  ac- 
counts    815. 500 

Trust  accounts  included  In  the  foregoing  tabulation 
under  the  head  of  "Permanent  annual  apiHX>- 
prlatlcns" 1,  861,267.  710 

Supplemental    appropriation    for    relief    and    work 

lollcf    for    fi.scnl    year    1939 825,000,000 

Deficiency  appropriations  made  for  expencUture  In 

fiscal  year   1939    (estimated) 108.000.000 

Total 3,  577,  526,  710 

Subtract  that  sum  from  the  $13,349,020,564.39  and  add  to 
the  result  reappropriations,  amounting,  roundly,  to  $131,- 
000.000,  provided  at  the  last  session,  and  the  potential 
expenditure  figure  becomes  $9,902,493,854.  That  amount 
compares  with  $9,407,633,703.  which  was  used  in  the  Budget 
presented  to  the  Congress  on  the  3d  of  last  January  as  the 
tasis  for  calculating  1940  expenditures.  Such  calculation 
Indicated  that  outgo  would  exceed  income  the  present  fiscal 
year  by  $3,226,343,200.  It  would  seem  reasonable  and  fair 
to  conclude,  therefore,  that  Fuch  estimated  deficit  will  not  be 
exceeded  by  more  than  the  difference  between  $9,902,493,854 
and  $9,407,633,703.  There  is  no  available  recast  of  the  prob- 
able expenditure  figures  contained  in  the  regular  Budget. 
Tlwy  will  go  up  or  down  according  to  the  accuracy  of  revenue 
estimates  and  expenditure  demands.  1  read  just  the  other 
day  the  annoimcement  of  a  well -recognized  fiscal  student  and 
expert  that  business  Uius  far  m  this  calendar  year  has  aver- 


aged 21  percent  over  1938.    That  is  a  buoyant  sign  and 
encourages  the  hope  that  there  may  be  less  need  to  go  as 
far  or  deeper  into  the  red  than  was  estimated  at  the  turn 
of  the  year. 
One  columnist  wrote  the  other  day  that — 

The  authorization  of  a  $13,000,000,000  expenditure  Is  a  phenomenal 
example  of  disregard  of  the  mand.Tte  of  a  congrefs'.onal  election 
wherein,  as  in  1938,  a  substantial  protest  was  manifested  against 
spending. 

Passing  over  the  confusion  of  "expenditures"  with  "appro- 
priations." I  should  like  to  ask.  In  the  face  of  world  conditions, 
in  the  face  of  the  rearmament  race  going  forward  in  other 
lands,  should  the  Congress  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  building 
up  our  defense  estabLshments?  Again,  I  should  like  to  ask, 
With  foreign  and  domestic  markets  for  agriculture  all  av^Ty, 
would  the  Congress  have  been  justified  in  denying  aid  to 
farmers?  True,  it  may  be  said  that  aid  in  this  way  is  not 
conducive  to  bringing  about  a  state  of  independence  or  a 
measure  of  independence.  Paraphrasing  an  apt  expression 
the  other  day  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, Judge  WooERUM,  these  and  other  of  our  perplexing 
fiscal  problems  are  subject  to  three  ways  of  being  handled: 
My  way,  your  way,  and  the  right  v.ay.  Admittedly  we  have 
not  found  the  right  way  to  cure  our  agricultural  ills.  Any 
method,  however,  which  would  accomplish  such  a  resuU.  I  am 
sure,  would  be  as  welcome  to  the  farmer  as  it  would  be  to  those 
of  us  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare.  None  has  been  advanced  thus  far,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, and  I  may  say  to  those  who  are  prone  to  criticize  that 
the  solution  is  not  solely  a  congressional  prerogati\e. 

There  is  nobody  m.ore  ready  than  I  to  admit  that  we  can- 
not long  continue  to  live  beyond  our  income.  Contraction  of 
Federal  outlays  must  be  brought  about  and  brought  about 
soon.  We  cannot  wait  upon  the  growth  of  national  income. 
We  must  lay  a  course  that  will  meet  it  along  its  upward  climb, 
which  I  confidently  predict.  America  has  bested  every  prob- 
lem in  the  past  and  I  have  abiding  faith  in  her  ability  to 
maintain  that  record. 

The  answer  to  oiu*  difficulties,  however,  is  not  wholly  domes- 
tic. Commerce  is  out  of  joint  throughout  the  world  because 
of  wars  and  threatened  wars  and  war  preparations.  Normal 
trade  is  disrupted,  and  that  reacts  in  curtailed  production 
which  in  turn  means  less  need  for  raw  materials,  less  use  for 
transportation  systems,  less  employment,  less  buying  power, 
less  demand  for  farm  products.  We  must  look  beyond  our 
shores  for  an  improved  order  of  things  if  we  would  have  a 
more  complete  and  earlier  approach  to  normalcy.  I  express 
the  hope  that  our  statesmen  will  be  continually  alert  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opening  which  may  offer  promise  of  a 
pacific  adjustment  of  differences  between  other  world  powers 
tc  the  end  that  existing  confiicts  may  be  speedily  terminated, 
threatened  conflicts  avoided,  normal  intercourse  restored, 
and  that  the  vast  outlays  being  poured  into  armaments  may 
be  diverted  into  commerce  such  as  is  common  between  nations 
when  at  peace. 

There  follows  a  tabulation  of  permanent  appropriations 
and  trust  accounts  for  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940: 
Permanent  appropriations 


Appruprla- 
tioas.  1J.JJ 

LEGHUlTITI  i:3T&BLiaBME.NT 

Gcoeral  accounts: 

Library  of  Cnn!;re«3: 

Be<;uest  of  Oenrude  M.  Hubbard,  interest 
account 

1800.00 
3fi  .wi  m 

Library  of  Conprps.s  tmst  fund,  interest  on 
permanent  lotn  account 

Total.  r«'rmanent  approrri.ntion^,  eenera) 
accounts  under  I^esislative  Eatablish- 
ment 

40  901) 

•M  inn  (VI 

IJ»DE?E.NT)KNT  ESTABUSHMCNTS 

Genera' 

Sui.                 InsUtutioo: 

iun-iiii  irum  trust  account... .„......„._. 

60,000 

6o,ooaoo 
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Permanent  approjjriations — Continued 


iNPErENDEST  E9T.\BUsHMEXTs— Continued 

Special  accounts: 

Farm  rr«Hlit  .Administration: 

SuiKTvision  of  FcU'ral  credit  unions 

Federal  Home  Lo.in  Hunk  H;)ar.l: 

SalarifS  and  fxj)enses.  Federal  Home  Loan 

Bank  Board 

Federal  Tower  Corami.<sion: 

I'aymcnts  to  Stales  under  Federal  Water 

I'ower  .\cl - - 

Railroad  Kotiri'U)"nt  Board: 

Railroa<i  I  neniployment  Insurance  .Admin- 
istration Fund,  Kailroad  Ketinment 
Board 


Total,  permanent  appropriations,  renoral 
and  special  accounts,  under  Indcpiend- 
ent  Establisbmenls. 


DXPAKTMENT  OF  AGRlCl.n.TUEI 

General  accounts: 

Cooi>erative  agricultural  extension  work 

ExiKirtation  and  domestic  consumption  of  agri- 
cultural Commodities 

Bpecial  accounts: 

Fayments  to  States  and  Territories  from  na- 
tional-forest fund 

Paynients  to  school  funds.  Arizona  and  New 
Klfxicc).  nati'inal-forest  fund 

Boa<ls  ami  trails  for  Slates,  national-forest  fund 

r aymonl  to  counties  under  M  igralory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act.^ 


Estimates  of 
appropria- 
tions. 1U40 


Total,  permanent  appropriations,  poneral 
8n<i  special  account;i,  under  Department 
of  Agriculture 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

General  accounts: 

CoUepcs  for  acriculture  and  mechanic  arts 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education: 

Promotion  of  vocational  education -- 

Special  ftwounfs:  ,      _, 

l'a>  nients  to  States  from  receipts  under  Grazing 


Act. 


Payments  to  States  from  receipts  under  Mineral 
Leasing  -Act -  - 

Payments  to  States  from  potash  deposits,  royal- 
ties and  rentals 

Alaska  Ftailroad  sp<>cial  fund v  ,^-v;   -r 

Paynii-nt  to  counties,  Oregon  and  Calilomla 
land-grant  fund  - 

Helium  production  fund -— 


Total,  permanent  appropriations,  peneral  and 
si>«x:ial  accounts,  under  Department  of  the 
Interior 


TKEASURT  DEPARTMENT 

General  accounts: 

Payment  ot  interest  on  deno.sits  of  public  moneys 
of  (iovi-rninent  of  the  Pliilippine  Is!  inds 

ExjK-nses  of  lonns  (act,  Sept.  24, 1917.  as  amended 
and  extended) 

Contingent  expenses,  national  currency  (reim- 
bursable)  

Total,  permanent  ppprnpriations.  general 
and  special  accour.ts.  under  Treasury 
Department,  exclusive  of  public  debt 

General  account:  Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Public-debt  retirements  from  ordinary  receipts: 

General  accounts:  Sinking  fund 

Bpecial  accounts: 

Retirements  from  gifts,  forfeitures,  and  other 

inisccllaniHjus  ric>iiits 

Oblicalions  retinal  from  Federal  interme- 
diate-credit hdnks  fr.mcbise  lax  r.ceipls. . . 
Redemption  of  l>iii  is.  etc..  from  ropaynient 
of  princii>al  of  loans  to  Slates,  municipali- 
ties, etc..  Fublic  Works  .Administration  ., 
Redemption  of  Lib«>rty  bonds  issued  in  the 
year  Itflb  from  bequest  of  James  Reuel 
Smith - 

Total,  public-debt  retirements  from  or- 
dinary receipts 

Total,  permanent  appropriations,  pen- 
eral and  si>ecial  accounts  under  Treas- 
ur\-  Department,  including  public 
debt. _ ~ 


$91,000 

1.  400.  000 

19.500 

9.150.000 


Appropria- 
tions, 1939 


$32.8SaOO 

1,  32a  000. 00 

16,  743. 00 

14.302.491.00 


10,720,500         15,732.114.00 


4.  701. 165 
90,000.000 

1, 275. 000 

30,000 
610,000 

l.'i.OOO 


96.531.165 


2,550.000 
7,000.000 

500,000 

2.500.000 

37.  .VX) 
2.0AO0O 

375, 000 
70,000 


1.^.657.500 


4, 701, 165. 00 
144. 024,  &93.  16 

1.114,700.00 

3a  000. 00 
610,000,00 

15, 000. 00 


1.W,39.5.75S.16 


2. 550, 000. 00 
7, 000. 000. 00 

500.000.00 

2, 450. 000. 00 

37.  .VX).  00 
2, 300. 000. 00 

375. 000.  OO 
94.  OiX).  00 


15. 366, 500. 00 


2, 172.  500 

3,  595, 000 

3,100 


!.,  86.'..  600 


1, 049, 905 

5S3.200.000 

15,000 
8SO.0O0 

500.000 


2, 172,  .500. 00 

3, 500, 000. 00 

3.100.00 


5. 675. 600.  no 


976. 000. 000.  00 

680. 463. 130. 00 

15.000.03 
;>40.000.00 

1,  500, 000. 00 

2,000.00 


684,595,000   682.820.130,00 


Permanent  appropriations — Continued 


/ 

Estimates  of 
appropria- 
tions, 1940 

Appropria 
tions.  1930 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

i-pccial  accounts: 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  dams  and  other 
improvements  of  na v igable  waters 

$135,000 

Total,  permanent  appropriations,  general  and 
special  accounts  under  War  Department 

13.V000 

Total,  permanent  appropriations,  general  and 

1,763.450.085 

$1.74«.029.4O2.1« 

TRUST  ACCOUNTS 


1.640.365.600    1.564.495,730.00 


LEGISLATIVE  ESTABI.L<1HMENT 

Library  Of  ConKTc^ss: 

Income  on  Library  of  Congress  trust  fuDd,  mvest- 
Tiipiit  arf*oiint                              ...._-._.....-..... 

$24,000 
40.000 

$26. 000.  00 

66,000.00 

Chamtx^r  Music  Auditorium,  Library  of  Con- 

a,9oaoo 

Pn>ceels  of  fsalp,  etc..  of  publications,  Govern- 
mpnf  Printine  Oflicfi                       

floaooo 

83?.6oaoo 

Total,   permanent   appropriritions.   trust  «»c- 
counts  under  Legislative  Establishment 

664.000 

6i8,ooaoo 

INDEPENDENT  Ef«TABLISHMENT9 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps: 

6.ooaooo 

6,ooaooaoo 

Total  Civilian  Conservation  Corns 

6.ooaooo 

.5.ooaooo.oo 

Civil  Service  Commission: 

Civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 

Canal  Zone  retirement  and  disability  fund 

Alaska  Railroad  retirement  and  disability  fund... 

157.171.760 

2.330.000 

405.000 

l.U  OSft,  760.  00 

1, 2S0. 0(X).  00 

365.  (TM.  00 

Total  Civil  Service  Commission 

158,906.760 

134.731,760.00 

Employees'  Compensation  Commission: 

Relief  and  rehabilitation.  lx>neshoremon's  and 

30.000 

30.000.00 

Total,  Employees'  Compeasation  Commission- 

.30.000 

30.000.00 

General  Accounting  OfficeT  wages  of  employees  or 
contrictors 

1,000 

600.00 

Veterans'  Administration: 

I".  S.  Government  lifeinsurance  fund 

Adjusted  servit*  certificate  fund        

e2.93.\ono 

245.  (XK) 
150,000 

75.000 
2.100.000 

94,823.000.00 
74.5. 000. 00 
150,000.00 

Central  i>ost  and  Horatio  war  funds,  national 

homes    .  

Personal  funds  of  pntirnts 

f^tMwial  ii**r»nsit   afcoiints                                    -    .....    .- 

75.000.00 
%  100. 000  00 

Total,   permanent    appropriations,   trust   ao- 
rfiiirt^   V'*'teraiis*  AdtiiiiilstrQLion           

95.505,000 

97,893,000.00 

Welfare   and    Recn«tional    Association   o     Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds 

2,fl00,000 

2.500.000.00 

Total,   iiermanent   appropriations,   frtjst   ac- 
coimts,  under  lnJe;K'ndcnt  Kstablishmcnts. 

262,042.760 

240,1,55,360.00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICtnTUE* 
PnnnerBtfvp  work.  Forcst  Scrvlcc 

1.000. 000 
106.400 

2,  475.  OOO 

1,600.000 
5,235 

1, 000, 000. 00 

116  900  00 

state  rural  rehabilitation  corporatioa  funds.  Farm 

s^fw'iiriiv  Xd'Tiini'.trfition                                            

2,840,000.00 

Opi'ration  ai  d  maintenance  of  resettlement  and 
rurai-rehal)ilitation  projects,  Farm  Security 
Administration  - --- 

Bea-food  inspections,  Food  and  Drug  Admrnistration- 

1,  200. 000. 00 
6,  235. 00 

Total,  permanent   appropriafion.s,   trust  »c- 
i-ounts,  under  Department  of  Agriculture — 

6, 186. 635 

6. 16Z  135. 00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

20,000 

100 
65,UX) 

10.000 
20.000 
25.000 

20,000.00 

Waees  ami  effects  of  American  seamen.  Bureau  of 

Vot'ifrnt  inn  nnH  RtoftmtviAt  !n*irM*ction 

100.00 

Fox  and  fur-sea!  indu.-^trios.  I'ribilof  Islands -.. 

Special  statistical  work,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce  

Special  .statistical  work.  Census 

TTnparnpii  fees   Patent  Offioc  

65,000.00 

10,000.00 
20,  OtO.  00 
25.000  00 

Total,  perm'inent  appropriafion.s,  trust  so- 
oounUi,  under  Dep-  rtmtat  of  Commerce 

140,100 

140, 100. 00 
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Permanent  appropriations — Continued 
TRUST  AccoxTNTs — Continued 


I  DEPARTMENT  Or  THE  INTERIOR 

Ri»rtanifttion,  pontributed  funds  

Mi^-ii  .ii,-,,n-  fri!-t  funils  of  Indian  tribes 

Ip,:  Is  of  lator 

Ky:  ■.  donations 

rrctwxMUiuii,  buiUpuu*  ol  Abraham  Lincoln 

Funds    contribule<l    (or    iinprovainent    o(    roads, 

bridges,  and  trails,  Alaska — 

Expenses,  piihlic  survey  work 

TWMfe  funds,  Alaska  town  sites  

FlWon  money,  St.  Klizal)eth3  Hospital 

Personal  funds  of  patipnts,  St.  Eliiabeths  Hospital.. 

National  park  trust  (unU- 

Unearned  proceeds,  lands 


Estlmntps  of 
appropria- 
tions, liMU 


Total,  permanent  appropriations,  trust  ac- 
aocoun Us  under  Department  of  tbe  Interior.. 

DEPARTMENT  Of  jraTICE 

Fnadaof  Federal  prisoners ---■ 

Foes  and  other  collections.  United  States  marshals.. 

Commissary  funds,  Fe<leral  prisons   .     - 

Foes  and  other  coUectiooa,  clerks  of  United  States 
district  courts - 

Total,  permanent  appropriations,  trust  ac- 
counts,  under  Dei  arlment  of  Justice 


DEPARTMENT  Of  UABOK 


Uneameil  naturaliiation  fees 

Unearned  Imniipration  (reentry)  permit  fees — 

C  nearned  immiitralkin  ( ret;  istry )  fees  -  -  -  - . 

Disposition  of  de[)osits  of  aliens  who  become  public 

chantes - 

Depoeiu  to  secure  payment  of  fines  and  paasase 

money,  Iramiin-ation  and  Naturaliiafion  Service.. 
Advances  by   DLstriot  I'Demploytnent  Compen.sa- 

tion  Board  to  United  States  Employment  cervice 

Total,   permanent   appropriations,   tnist  ac- 
counts, under  Department  of  Labor 


KATT  DEPARTMENT 


Pay  of  the  Narr.  deposit  fund - 

Fay  of  the  Marine  f'orps,  deposit  fund 

Navy  flnrs  and  forfeitures 

Naval  hospital  fund    ___— 

Ships'  stores  profits,  Navy 

United  States  Naval  Academy  maoeum  fund 

Naval  Reservation,  Olongapo,  civicfund 


Total,   permanent  apnropriations,   trust  ac- 
counts under  Navy  t>epart,meat 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 

t 

Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 
Miscellaneous  trust  accounts 


Total,  permanent  appropriations, 
counts,  under  State  Department. 


trust  ac- 


TREASURT  DEPARTMENT 


Philippine  tm't  fund  (customs  dntiesi — 

Philippine  trust  fun-i  (Customs  Service) 

Payment  of  procee^ls  of  Uovernmenl  bonds.  Interest 
coupons,  etc.,  found  ..   

Philippine  trust  fund  (Internal  revenue) 

Philippine  trust  fund,  coconut-oil  tax  (internal  reve- 
nue)    -  -  -  - 

Return  of  proceeds  of  undelivered  Liberty  bonds 
bolonping  to  subscribers  whose  whereabouts  are 
unknown - 

Puerto  Rico  trist  fund  (infernal  revenue) 

Expen.scs,  Treasury  Dt^nartmcnt,  enforcement  title 
111,  National  Prohibition  .\ct,  as  amended,  Puerto 
Rico 

Ret4irn  of  proceeds  of  a-^srts  of  Liberty  Loan  asso- 
ciations of  banks  and  trust  corai>anies  of  New  York- 

Rf  turn  of  proceeds  of  Uovemmcnt  obligations  held 
for  rijjhtful  owners 

Moneys  and  eflects  of  former  patients.  Public  Health 
Service - 

Personal  funds  and  earnings  of  Inmates  of  narcotic 
farms. — — 

To  promote  the  edoeatlon  of  the  blind  (interest) — 

National  Institute  of  Health  gift  fund 

Total,   permanent   appmprintlnns,   trust  ac- 
counts, under  Tn'asur>  Department 


WAB  DEPARTMENT 


Pay  of  the  .<rmy.  deposit  fund. 
Estates  of  deceased  soldiers 


7,  C2.S.  m) 

sai,  oix) 

ao.tioo 

2,040 

80.000 
12.  (too 

l.fKIO 

90.(100 
120.  (XiO 

l.^TOO 
2t,),000 


Appropria- 
tions, 19;t'J 


7, 900. 740 


800.000 
1(10.000 
300,000 

1,000,000 


2,000.000 


30.000 

4.000 

22.000 

2,  £00 

SO,  000 
186,800 


295.300 


100,000 
1».000 
275,0»10 
1,300,0110 
300,000 


25.000 


2.18.\000 


(44.400 
647.700 


1, 192. 100 


100,000 
2,500 

200 
700,000 

11.200,000 


600 
19.000 


23.275 

100 

100 

3.400 

65.000 

10.000 

8.700 


12. 122. 875 


2,000.000 
40,000 


$28.1.  «20  00 

6,  110.  0(10  mj 

30(1.  Ooo.  00 

2(!.  (>»«>  00 

2,  040  00 

80,000  00 

12. 000. 00 
1,000.00 

8.<<,  000  00 
120. 000.  (10 

15.50aOO 
2tX),  000. 00 


7, 134.  IfiO  00 


600,000.00 

loaooo.oo 

300,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


1 000. 000  00 


30.000.00 

4. 000.  00 

22.000.00 

2,500.00 

50,000.00 

186,800.00 


295,300.00 


100, 000.  00 

iM.  000. 00 

275, 000. 00 

1,  300.  OOO.  00 

300,000.00 

50,  000  00 

25,000.00 


Z  235, 000. 00 


524.  «00.  00 
617,  700. 00 


1, 17Z  300.  00 


100,000.00 


200.00 
700, 000.  00 

11,116,000.00 


800.00 
19, 000. 00 

23,000.00 

100.00 

100.00 

3,400.00 

60.000  00 

10, 000. 00 

8,700.00 


IZ  031, 100. 00 


1, 800. 000. 00 

40,ooaoo 


Permament  appropriationa — Continued 
TstTST  ACCOT7NTS — contlnucd 


WAR  DEPARTMENT— continued 

Funds  (wntributcd  for  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harl)ors      .   - 

Funds  contributed  for  flood  control,  (loneral 

Funds  conlributt'd  for  sewerage  system.  Fort  Mon- 
roe, V'a — 

Benufst  of  Maj.  Oen.  Fred  C.  Ainsworth,  library, 
WalteriKeed  Oeneral  Hospital 

Total,   permanent   appropriations,   trust  ac- 
counts, under  War  Department 

DIsmtlCT  Of  COLUMBIA 

Teachers'  retirement-fund  deductions 

Sfisci'llaneous  trust-fund  deposits 

Washinirton  redemption  fund - 

Funds  not  otherwise  cla-ssified - 

Inmates'  funds,  workhouse  and  reformatory 

Total,  permanent   appropriations,  trust  ac- 
counts, under  District  of  Columbia — — 


Unemployment  trisi  fund. 

Old-age  rei^rve  account. 

Railroad  retirement  account 


E-^timate  of 
appropria- 
tions, 1V4U 


f,V),000 
808,950 

18,500 

2sn 


1917,700 


Appropria- 
tions, IV» 


$100. 000  00 
418,  -JOO.  UO 

18,500.00 

275.00 


2, 37fi.  97,'>.  00 


475.000 

800.000 

MO.OoO 

24.00U 

60.000 


1,899,000 


47,S.000.00 

800.000.00 

540.0(K).OO 

24.O(X).00 

60,000.00 


1,899.000.00 


298.  546.  210 
826, 10t>,  500 
613,^63.000 
122.  750, 000 


275, 219, 430. 00 
811,890,000.00 
530, 029, 000.  00 
109. 200. 000.  OU 


Total,  permanent  appropriations,  tnist  ac- 
counts  1.861.267,710    1,726,338,430.00 


Additional  Safeguards  Should  Be  Enacted  Into 
Law  To  Extend  a  Nation-wide  Nonpolitical  Civil 
Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5. 1939 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT  ON   HATCH   LAW 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  which  aims  to  extend  to  State 
positions,  wherein  Federal  funds  are  used,  the  nonpolitical 
civil  service  which  properly  will  come  to  follow  the  worthy 
aims  of  the  Hatch  bill. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post  I  find  splendid  edi- 
torial comment  on  this  subject  which  I  include  herewith: 

Speaking  or  Gexisis 

The  primary  election  In  Kentucky  today  Is  the  first  under  which 
the  newly  enacted  Hatch  law,  to  prevent  "pernicious  political  ac- 
tivities." will  be  operative.  And.  by  not  unnatural  coincidence,  it 
was  the  last  Kentucky  primary.  In  which  Senator  Barklet  defeated 
Governor  Chandler  for  the  Demcxrratlc  Senatorial  nomination, 
which  opened  the  road  for  this  far-reaching  legislation. 

President  Roosevelt  was  not  wholly  accxu-ate  in  saying,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  Wednesday  approving  the  Hatch  bill,  that: 
"The  genesis  of  this  legislation  lies  In  the  message  of  the  President 
of  January  5,  1939.  respecting  an  additional  appropriation  for  the 
Works  Progress  Administration." 

The  genesis  of  the  Hatch  law  Is  actually  to  be  found  In  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Washington  Post  of  April  18,  1938,  WTitten  nearly  9 
months  before  that  Executive  request  for  statutory  regulations  to 
eliminate  "improper  political  practices,"  Senator  Hatch  himself 
graciously  gave  the  Post  full  credit  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  July  29.  "I  do  not  forget,"  he  said,  "that  the  Idea  of 
applying  the  civil-service  rule  to  prohibit  political  activities  by 
employees  in  the  nonclassified  civil  service  came  from  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  more  than  a  year  ago." 

The  editorial  from  which  the  Hatch  law  evolved  was  entitled 
"Patronage  and  Politics"  and  was  written  by  Merlo  J.  Pusey  of 
the  Posts  editorial  staff.  It  considered  the  Senate  defeat  of  a 
bill,  sponsored  by  Senators  Hatch  and  Stelwer.  which  was  designed 
to  prohibit  Federal  employees  from  attending  political  conventions 
as  delegates. 

At  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  this  bill  the  Kentucky  primary  racft 
between  Senator  Bakklet  and  Governor  Chandler  was  much  In  the 
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public  eve.  Senator  Bahklet  had  the  support  of  a  powerful  ma- 
chine which  utilized  Federal  employees,  while  Governor  Chandler 
was  supported  by  a  scarcely  less  powerful  organization  built  up  on 
State  and  local  jobholders.  In  noting  the  Senates  consideration 
of  this  situation  the  Post  editorial  of  April   18.  1938.  said: 

"To  deny  Members  of  Congress  assistance  from  pclitical  ma- 
chines composed  of  Federal  employees  would  put  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage m  contests  with  Governors  using  machines  of  State 
employees.  Majority  Leader  Barkley's  race  with  Governor  Chan- 
dler for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Senator  from  Kentucky  gave 
particular  emphasis  to  this  contention.  Apparently  the  Senate 
voted  to  save  Its  majority  leader  from  unfair  competition." 

Continuing  with  its  analysis,  the  Post  editorial  pointed  out  that 
"the  worthy  purpose"  of  the  Hatch-Stelwer  bill  was  "to  prevent 
the  packing  of  political  conventions  to  keep  an  Individual  or  an 
administration  In  power."  No  politician,  the  editorial  continued, 
"should  have  a  right  thus  to  use  public  servants  for  his  own 
political  advantage.  Nor  should  the  will  of  the  rank  and  file 
attending  conventions  be  thwarted  by  an  Influx  of  oCaceholders 
controlled  by  patronage.  Certainly  some  action  Is  In  order  to  curb 
these  abuses." 

The  editorial  then  concluded  that  the  approach  utilized  by  Sen- 
ators Stelwer  and  Hatch  should  be  broadened.  "The  real  objective," 
said  the  Post,  on  April  18.  1938.  "should  be  to  divorce  Govern- 
ment employees  in  non-pollcy-maklng  positions  from  active  par- 
ticipation In  all  partisan  politics.  •  •  •  By  using  this  ap- 
proach to  his  objective.  Mr.  Hatch  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  press  his  point  a  second  time — perhaps  with  more  success." 

It  was  precisely  this  procedure,  as  Senator  Hatch  has  generously 
made  clear,  which  he  adopted  In  his  bill  enacted  this  week, 
to  make  applicable  to  unclassified  employees  the  clvll-scrvlce  regu- 
lations against  improper  political  activities. 

The  Post  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  tribute  paid  to  It  by 
Senator  Hatch  In  connection  with  the  accomplishment  of  this  Im- 
portant reform.  It  takes  occasion  to  pledge  continued  assistance 
In  forthcoming  efforts  to  develop  a  wholly  nonpolitical  civil 
service — efforts  which  the  Hatch  law  has  made  much  easier  but 
by  no  means  superfluous. 


Donn  Fendler 


ROUNDING    OUT    REFORM 

The  newly  enacted  law  which  prohibits  "pernicious  political 
activities"  is  applicable  to  the  Kentucky  primary  election  today, 
and  It  Is  very  likely  to  nullify  improper  pressures  which  may  have 
been  brought  during  recent  weeks  on  relief  workers  or  others  sus- 
ceptible to  overt  political  Influence.  The  provisions  of  the  act  are 
BO  specific  as  to  make  any  attempt  at  Intimidation  or  coercion  of 
voters  a  very  risky  matter. 

The  fact  that  the  Hatch  law  is  having  Its  first  test  In  Kentucky 
Is  the  more  Interesting  because  of  the  dominant  role  which  ma- 
chine organizations  play  In  that  State  of  superheated  politics. 
Still  fresh  In  memory  Is  the  furious  clash  of  the  State  machine, 
controlled  by  Governor  Chandler,  with  that  based  on  Federal 
patronage,  controlled  by  Senator  Barklet,  when  these  two  fought 
bitterly  for  the  senatorial  nomination,  just  a  year  ago. 

Thanks  to  the  act  which  the  President  signed  on  Wednesday,  the 
day  of  political  machines  built  with  the  aid  of  Federal  employees 
Is  ending.  The  Hatch  law,  extending  the  clvil-servlce  regulations 
against  political  activity  to  unclassified  employees,  will  see  to  that. 
But  the  exercise  of  similar  pressure  by  State  jobholders  Is  still  to 
be  reckoned  with.  The  moral  Is  pointed  by  the  current  action  of 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Kentucky.  He 
has  requested  the  attorney  general  of  that  State  to  "see  to  It"  that 
State  employees  "do  not  violate  the  spirit"  of  the  Hatch  law. 

The  request  Is  the  more  reasonable  because  the  dissolution  of  a 
local  machine  composed  of  Federal  employees  Is  likely  to  accentuate 
the  power  and  the  abxises  of  a  similar  machine  built  out  of  State 
and  local  jobholders.  The  Kentucky  primary  of  a  year  ago,  for 
Instance,  would  almost  certainly  have  nominated  Governor  Chan- 
dler for  the  Senate  If  Senator  Barkley  had  not  been  able  then  to 
oppose  the  Governor's  machine  with  a  parallel  organization. 

The  attorney  general  of  Kentucky  doubtless  realizes  the  problem. 
But  he  would  be  able  to  do  much  more  to  forward  the  spirit  of 
the  Hatch  law  If  he  had  legislation  to  Invoke  against  "pernicious 
political  activities"  by  State  employees.  Indeed,  a  necessary  corol- 
lary to  the  new  Federal  act  is  local  legislation  designed  to  supple- 
ment and  round  out  the  good  start  which  has  now  been  made  In 
eliminating  Government  workers  from  active  party  politics. 

For  that  reason  the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Neelt,  of  West 
Virginia,  and  approved  Thursday  by  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, Is  very  Impwrtant.  It  would  extend  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Hatch  act  to  all  State  employees  paid  In  part  from  Federal  funds, 
a  procedure  which  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  called  In  question  on 
the  score  of  constitutionality. 

To  round  out  and  complete  the  important  reform  Initiated  by 
Senator  Hatch,  the  principles  of  his  bill  should  be  enacted  for 
every  State  by  Its  own  legislature.  A  decided  stimulus  to  that 
end  Is  provided  by  the  Neely  bill.  Its  Introduction  at  the  end  of 
the  current  session  Is  in  part  a  constructive  gesture.  But  there 
Is  good  reason  to  have  confidence  In  the  Senator's  prediction  that 
his  bill  will  follow  that  of  Senator  Hatch  onto  the  statute  books 
before  the  1940  conventions  take  place. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1939 


PORTION  OF  SPEECH  OF  CONGRESSMAN  RALPH  O    BREWSTER 
AT  JACKSONVILLE  CAMP  GROUND.  EAST  MACHIAS,  MAINE 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "And  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them." 

America  and  the  world  seems  wandering  in  a  wilderness  of 
ignorance  and  greed.  More  and  more  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  like  the  prodigal  it  would  be  well  to  kneel 
in  prayer. 

Soon,  like  Donn  Fendler,  we  may  see  ihe  smoke  of  civiliza- 
tion rising  above  the  forest  of  our  feais. 

This  recent  epic  of  the  Maine  woods  may  well  serve  to  in- 
spire Americans  everywhere.  The  spirit  of  America  survives 
in  modern  youth.  One  boy  like  E>onn  Fendler  is  proof  that 
this  rising  generation — about  which  we  are  sometimes  so 
much  concerned — may  soon  take  over  the  sorry  mess  we  have 
made  of  our  great  heritage  and  put  America  back  on  the 
straight  and  narrow  path. 

The  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of  today  are  the  citizens  of  to- 
morrow. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  on  the  generation  that  has  gone  before. 

Only  those  who  have  gone  through  the  Maine  wilderness 
can  appreciate  something  of  the  miraculous  courage  and  in- 
credible determination  that  were  shown  by  this  boy  of  12. 

But  above  the  fortitude  and  the  persistence  rose  the  faith 
that  would  not  down.  American  youth  everj'where  may  well 
read  the  story  of  Donn  Fendler  and  rise  themselves  to  greater 
heights  in  the  face  of  whatever  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ment may  seem  to  hold  them  back. 

Donn's  experience  is  a  sermon  more  eloquent  than  words 
can  ever  preach. 

I  asked  and  received  permission  to  put  Donn  Fendler's  story 
in  the  Congressional  Record  where  it  will  be  preserved  for  all 
time  for  future  generations  to  realize  the  kind  of  boys  that 
were  living  in  America  in  1939. 

An  appropriate  monument  may  well  be  placed  upon  Mount 
Katahdin  to  mark  this  epic  hike.  Perhaps  in  the  future  Boy 
Scouts  may  follow  the  Fendler  trail  to  test  their  mettle  for 
life's  journey.  Understanding  will  then  come  as  to  why  he 
sought  and  found  guidance  in  a  faith  that  rose  supreme 
above  material  obstacles  of  every  kind. 

Communists  insist  that  religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  masses. 
Donn  Fendler  is  a  living  example  to  prove  that  to  him  religion 
is  a  thing  of  life. 

Remarks  op  Congressman  Ralph  O.  Brewster  in  Congressional 

Record  of  Tuesday,  August   1.   1939 
the    stort    of    donn    fendler 

Mount  Katahdin.  mile  high.  In  Maine,  Is  the  first  spot  In  the 
United  States  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Named  for  its 
i  solitary  grandeur  In  the  wilderness  In  which  It  rears  Its  granitic 
head  It  was  long  feared  by  the  Indians  for  Pamela,  its  evil  spirit. 
Thoreau  was  one  of  the  earliest  white  men  to  visit  the  mountain 
just  a  century  ago.  "In  the  Maine  Woods"  tells  the  story  of  Ita 
haunting  and  mysterious  beauty. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  finds  the  northern  terminus  of  Its  2.000 
miles  of  wooded  glories  very  fittingly  at  the  peak  of  Mt.  Katahdin. 
There  mountain  climbers  iove  to  come  to  pit  ♦heir  skill  against 
Its  cliffs  and  to  study  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  glacial  cirques 
to  be  found  throughout  the  East. 

But  the  wilderness  still  creeps  up  all  around.  Five  minutes 
off  the  trail  may  find  one  hope'.ecsly  eng\ilfed. 

This  happened  on  July  17,  1939,  to  Donn  Fendler.  a  12-year-old 
Boy  Scout  from  Rye.  N.Y.  Five  hundred  men  and  boys  searched 
the  mountain  and  the  forest  for  7  days  without  avail.  The 
nights  In  this  region  were  bitter  cold  and  he  was  without  pro- 
tection of  any  kind. 
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All  hope  was  ?lven  up.  Experienced  woodsmen  were  con- 
vinced that  no  boy  could  ever  have  survived  the  rigors  of  this 
region  without  food  or  shclUr. 

Thousands  of  parents  followed  with  yearning  and  with  prayer 
the  procress  of  the  seemingly  hopeless  search.  .  .„  ^  ^ 

When  suddenlv  on  the  eighth  day  the  country  was  electrined  by 
the  news  flash  that  Donn  Fendlcr  had  emerged  from  the  forest 
unharmed  He  had  llteraUy  found  himself.  Following  a  water 
course  with  the  lore  of  the  Scout  he  had  stuck  doggedly  to  his 
self-appointed  task.  No  temptation  of  a  wood'.s  trail  could  lead 
him  from  that  stream  no  matter  how  alluringly  it  might  wind. 
^  A  burlap  bag  In  an  abandoned  logging  camp  served  him  for  a 
gSraient  through  the  night.  Berries  In  the  woods  gave  him  sus- 
tpnancp  as  he  struggled  on.  Bears  did  not  frighten  him  as  he 
Wfcounted  they  seemed  as  reluctant  as  he  to  make  a  closer 
acquaintance  when  he  came  upon  them  In  a  berry  patch. 

Eight  days  of  wandering  In  a  wilderness  of  doubt  did  not  suffice 
to  daunt  him  In  his  determination  to  get  out. 

Consider  your  own  small  son  In  an  experience  of  this  sort.  Bom 
and  reared  In  the  comforts  of  modern  life  and  suddenly  cast  In  a 
trackless  wilderness  without  food  and  shelter  and  without  the 
toughness  of  fiber  that  enabled  the  savage  to  survive,  Donn 
Fendler  carried  on. 

Finally  he  saw  *moke  rising  across  the  stream-  that  had  now 
become  a  river  and  rescue  was  at  hand. 

His  first  thought  was  of  his  parents  and  their  anxiety.  His 
next  concern  was  the  trouble  he  might  have  occasioned  people  by 
getting  lost.  And  then  he  told  his  rescuers  of  the  time  he  had 
spent  in  prayer. 

America  may  well  follow  the  example  of  Donn  Fendler  In  the 
aeemlng  chaos  of  the  present  and  kneel  once  more  In  prayer. 


House  Resolution  286 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  A.  F.  MACIEJEWSKI 

j  OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  to  my  constituents  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  my  position  with  respect  to 
the  Important  legislation  provided  in  the  resolution  pending 
before  the  House  today.  The  resolution  provides  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  7120, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  and  financing  of  self- 
liquidating  projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  this  resolution,  not  only  because  I  agree 
with  its  provisions  but  because  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
principle  that  all  proposed  legislation  of  vital  Interest  to  all 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  such  as  this  should  be  given  an 
impartial  hearing  before  the  entire  membership  of  this  body. 

For  the  moment  let  us  analyze  the  bill,  H.  R.  7120.  to  which 
the  resolution  before  us  refers  and  which  may  be  cited  in  all 
fairness  as  the  Self-Liquidating  Act  of  1939.  It  authorizes 
public-works  loans  to  municipalities  and  States  for  construc- 
tion of  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  improvements  necessary 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people;  it  authorizes  loans  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  railroad  equip- 
ment on  a  10-year  basis;  it  authorizes  amoimts  for  rural  elec- 
trification; it  authorizes  loans  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  for  rural  rehabilitation  and  to  accord  aid 
to  the  tenants  and  the  farmers  of  the  country;  it  provides  for 
loans  for  public  roads;  it  authorizes  an  additional  amount  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank:  and  it  creates  employment  for 
some  500.000  persons.  Obviously,  such  legislation  cannot 
help  being  of  great  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  the  cry  of  those  opposed  to  this  beneficial  legislation 
that  the  authorization  for  loans  contained  therein  would  be 
a  burden  on  the  Government.  If  we  honestly  consider  the 
fact  that  all  of  these  loans  are  amply  secured,  are  for  self- 
liquidating  projects,  and  that  most  of  the  money  will  be 
repaid  to  the  Government,  we  can  readily  understand  that 
such  charges  are  without  foundation. 


Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  this 
resolution  should  receive  the  support  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  if  they  are  sincerely  trying  to  restore  prosperity  to 
America.  

William  Ben  Cravens 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  D.  TERRY 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  30.  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Whxiam  Ben 
Cravens,  lale  a  Representaiive  from  Arkan.«!as 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  13.  1939,  my 
coUeagrue.  William  Ben  Cravens,  who  so  ably  represented 
the  Fourth  Arkansas  District  in  this  body,  died  after  a  brief 
attack  of  pneumonia.  Although  he  had  overcome  a  siege 
of  illness  which  continued  during  last  session  and  the  sum- 
mer adjournment  period.  Mr.  Cravens  had  returned  to 
Washington  for  the  opening  of  the  Seventy-sixth  session 
apparently  in  good  health,  and  his  sudden  passing  was  a 
shock  to  his  many  friends,  as  it  had  only  been  a  few  days 
before  that  Ben,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  had  been 
with  us  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  in  the  fullness  of  life. 
At  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Cravens  was  the  dean  of  the 
Arkansas  delegation,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Elections.  No.  3.  He  was  also  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 
Mines  and  Mining,  and  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Mr.  Cravens  was  a  native  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  having 
been  born  there  on  January  17,  1874.  and  having  resided 
there  all  cl  his  adult  life.  He  came  of  a  distinguished  family 
whose  history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  his  native  State. 
His  father,  William  Murphy  Cravens,  was  sent  to  the  Army 
post  at  Fort  Smith  (from  which  the  city  derives  its  name) 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Cravens  received  his  early  educational  training  in  the 
schools  of  Fort  Smith  and  later  attended  the  Louisville 
Military  Academy  and  the  Staunton  Military  Academy.  He 
received  his  law  degree  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
entered  into  the  practice  of  law  at  Fort  Smith  with  his 
father.  In  1897  he  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Fort  Smith 
and  served  4  years  in  that  capacity.  In  1901  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Twelfth  Judicial  Ciicuit.  which 
includes  Fort  Smith,  serving  three  terms  in  that  office,  until 
1906.  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive, vigorous,  and  successful  prosecutors  who  ever  held  the 
oflBce.  In  1907  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served  three 
terms,  retiring  voluntarily  to  resume  the  practice  of  the 
law,  in  which  profession  he  was  eminently  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Cravens  was  un- 
usual in  that  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  men  in  public 
service  to  come  back  into  that  field  after  a  long  period  of 
retirement,  whether  such  retirement  is  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary, yet  it  was  the  unusual  experience  of  our  friend,  after 
a  voluntary  retirement  of  20  years,  to  be  reelected  to  the 
Seventy-third  Congress  without  opposition.  He  was  subse- 
quently reelected  to  the  Seventy-fourth.  Seventy-fifth,  and 
Seventy-sixth  Congresses.  As  previously  stated,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1938,  Mr.  Cravens  was  in  poor  health, 
and  during  the  campaign  last  summer  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed  and  made  no  public  apjiearances  or  speeches,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  formidable  opposition  he  was  overwhelmingly 
reelected — in  fact,  led  the  ticket  among  the  congressional 
candidates  in  his  State. 

If  one  may  sum  up  the  qualities  upon  which  the  successes 
of  his  life  were  based,  I  should  say  that  integrity  and  honesty 
were  the  foundation  stones.  One  instinctively  and  whole- 
heartedly trusted  Mr.  Cravens.    In  him  there  was  no  guile 
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or  subterfuge.  The  term  "politician."  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  never  applied  to  him.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful representative  of  his  district  and  his  State,  and  he  was 
ever  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
His  people  trusted  him  and  he  was  faithful  to  the  trust.  He 
was  popular  with  his  fellow  Members  and  had  their  entire 
confidence  and  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Cravens'  life  was  an  exemplary 
one.  Viewed  from  any  angle  it  was  a  success.  His  public 
life  should  be  an  inspiration  to  young  men  who  would  serve 
their  country,  and  his  private  life  was  ideal.  Mr.  Cra\t:ns 
is  survived  by  Mrs.  Cravens  and  their  two  children,  Fadjo 
Cravens,  a  practicing  attorney,  and  Mrs.  William  Eads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing  of  our  friend  and  cclieague, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Arkansas 
have  lost  a  tried  and  faithful  Representative  whose  long 
career  as  a  public  servant  was  without  stain  or  blemish,  and 
will  always  be  a  source  of  pride  to  those  whose  privilege  it 
was  to  know  him. 


Indian  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5, 1939 


DFCISIONS  OF  THE  StJPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  relative  to  Indian  affairs. 
I  am  sure  these  decisions  will  be  of  interest  to  those  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  of  this  country.  The  decisions 
are  as  follows: 

How  Indian  Treaties  Shottu)  Be  Interpreted 

The  unbroken  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
treaties  should  never  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  In- 
dians; that  Indian  treaties  should  never  be  construed  technically 
against  the  Indians;  that  Indian  treaties  should  be  construed  as 
the  Indians  understood  them. 

INDIAN     TREATIES HOW     CONSTRUED 

In  the  case  of  Worcester  v.  The  State  of  Georgia  ((1832).  6 
Pet.  515).  Justice  McLean  in  a  concurring  opinion,  said: 

"The  language  used  in  treaties  with  the  Indians  should  never  be 
construed  to  their  prejudice.  If  words  be  made  use  of  which  are 
susceptible  of  a  more  extended  meaning  than  their  plain  Import, 
as  connected  with  the  tenor  of  the  treaty,  they  should  be  con- 
sidered as  used  only  In  the  latter  sense.  To  contend  that  the 
word  'allotted,'  In  reference  to  the  land  guaranteed  to  the  Indians 
In  certain  treaties.  Indicates  a  favor  conferred,  rather  than  a  right 
acknowledged,  would,  it  would  seem  to  me,  do  injustice  to  the 
understanding  of  the  parties.  How  the  words  of  the  treaty  were 
understood  bv  this  unlettered  people,  rather  than  their  critical 
meaning,  should  form  the  rule  of  construction." 

In  the  case  of  Kansas  Indians  (5  Wall.  737,  18  L.  Ed.  667,  (May 
6  1867)  {Charles  Blue  Jacket  et  al.  v.  The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  County  of  Johnson)),  the  Court,  in  referring  to  the 
Indians,  said:  ^       ^,_     ^  ^^ 

"If  they  have  outlived  many  things,  they  have  not  outlived  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Constitution." 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Kagama.  etc.  ((May  10.  1886).  30 
L.  Ed    228   (October  30,  1899)),  the  Court  said: 

"These  Indian  tribes  are  the  wards  of  the  Nation.  They  are 
communities  dependent  on  the  United  States;  dependent  largely 
for  their  dally  food;  dependent  for  their  political  rights.  They 
owe  no  allegiance  to  the  States,  and  received  from  them  no  pro- 
tection. Because  of  the  local  111  feeling,  the  people  of  the  States 
where  they  are  found  are  often  their  deadliest  enemies.  Prom 
their  very  weakness  and  helplessness,  so  largely  due  to  the  course 
of  dealing  of  the  Federal  Government  with  them  and  the  treaties 
In  which  It  has  been  promised,  there  arises  the  duty  of  protection, 
and  with  it  the  power." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  power  of  the  General  Government  over  these  remnants  of  a 
race  once  p>owerful,  now  weak  and  diminished  In  numbers,  is 
necessary  to  their  protection,   as  weU  as   to  the   safety  of  those 


among  whom  they  dwell.  It  must  exist  in  that  Government  be- 
cause It  never  has  existed  anywhere  else,  because  the  theater  of  Its 
exercise  is  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  UnlUKl  States, 
because  It  has  never  been  denied,  and  because  it  alone  can  enforce 
its  laws  on  all  the  tribes." 

In  the  case  of  Jones  v.  Meehan  (175  U.  S.  1,  44  L.  Ed.  49  (1899) ), 
the  Court  said: 

"In  construing   any   treaty  between   the   United    States   and   an 
Indian  tribe.  It  must  always   (as  was  pointed  out  by  the  counsel 
for  the  appellees)  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  negotiations  for  the 
treaty  are  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  an  enlight- 
ened and  powerful  Nation,  by  representatives  skilled  in  diplomacy, 
masters  of  a  written  language,  understanding  the  modes  and  forms 
of  creating  the  various  technical  e.'^tates  known  to  their  law.  and 
assisted  by  an  Interpreter  employed  by  themselves;  that  the  treaty 
is  dra\^Ti  up  by  them  and  in  ihcir  own  language;  that  the  Indians, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  a  weak  and  dependent  people,  who  have  no 
written  language  and  are  wholly  unfamiliar  with  all  the  forms  of 
legal  expression,  and  whose  only  knowledge  of  the  terms  In  which 
the  treaty  is  framed  Is  that  Imparted  to  them  by  the  Interpreter 
employed  bv  the  United  States;  and  that  the  treaty  must  therefore 
be  construed,  not  according  to  the  technical  meaning  of  Its  words 
to  learned  lawyers,  but  In  the  sense  In  which  they  would  naturally 
be   understood   by   the   Indians    [Worcester  v.   Georgia.  6   Pet.  ?H5. 
8  L.  Ed.  483;  The  Kansas  Indians.  5  Wall.  737,  760,  stib.  nom.  Blue 
Jacket  v.  Johnson  County  Commissioners,  18  L   Ed.  667.  Wanzop-C' 
ah  v.  Miami  County  Commissioners.  18  L.  Ed.  674;  C^ocfaip  Sation 
v.  United  States,  li9  U.  S.  1.  27.  28,  30  L.  Ed.  306.  314,  315.  7  Sup. 
Ct.  Rep.  75).     In  the  leading  cas?  of  Worcester  v.  Georyta  (1832) 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  of  article  4  of  the  treaty  of  Hopewell 
of  November  28.  1785,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  which  defined  "the  boundary  allotted  to  the  Cherokces  for 
their  hunting  grounds,  between  the  said  Indians  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States'  (7  Stat.  L.  19) .  said:  'There  Is  the  more  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  Cherokee  chiefs  were  not  very  critical  Judges  of 
the  language  from  the  fact  that  everyone  makes  his  mark;  no  chief 
was  capable  of  signing  his  name.    It  Is  probable  the  treaty  was  Inter- 
preted to  them.    Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Indians,  who 
could  not  wTite,  and  most  probably  could  not  read,  who  certainly 
were  not  critical  Judges  of  our  language,  should  distinguish  the  word 
"allotted"  from  the  words  "marked  out '?*     (6  Pet.  551.  552;  8  L.  Ed. 
497,  4fi8.)     And  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  concurring,  said:  'Tlie  language 
used  In  treaties  with  the  Indians  should  never  be  construed  to  their 
prejudice.    To  contend  that  the  word  "allotted,"  In  reference  to  the 
lands  guaranteed   to   the   Indians   in   certain   treaties.   Indicates   a 
favor  conferred  rather  than  a  right  acknowledged,  would.  It  would 
seem  to  me.  do  Injustice  to  the  understanding  of  the  parties.     How 
the  words  of  the  treaty  were  understood  by  this  unlettered  people, 
rather  than  their  critical  meaning,  should  form  the  rule  of  con- 
struction' (6  Pet.  582;  8  L.  Ed    508)." 

In  the  case  of  Beecher  v.  Weiherhy  (95  U.  S.  517  (October 
1877)),  Judge  Field  said  for  the  Court: 

"It  Is  to  be  presumed  that  In  this  matter  the  United  States 
would  be  governed  by  such  considerations  of  Justice  as  would 
control  a  Christian  people  in  their  treatment  of  an  Ignorant  and 
dependent  race." 

In  the  case  of  Barker  v.  Harvey  (181  U.  S.  481  (October  1900)), 
Justice  Brewer  said: 

"It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  Government  has  always  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  Indians  were  Its  wards,  and  entitled  to  be 
protected  as  such,  and  this  Court  has  uniformly  construed  all  legis- 
lation m  the  light  of  this  recognized  obligation." 

In  the  case  of  Seufert  Bros.  v.  U.  S.  (249  U.  S.  197;  Mar.  3, 
1919),  the  Court  quoted  with  approval  from  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Winans  (198  U.  S.  371),  as  follows: 

"We  will  construe  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  as  'that  unlettered 
people'  understood  It,  and  as  Justice  and  reason  demand  In  all 
cases  where  power  is  exerted  by  the  strong  over  those  to  whom 
they  owe  protection  and  counter  poise  the  inequality  "by  the 
superior  Justice  which  looks  only  to  the  substance  of  the  right 
without  regard  to  technical  rules'  (Choctaw  Nation  v.  U.  S.,  119 
U.  S.  1;  Jones  v.  Meehan.  175  U.  S.  1)." 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Payne  (264  U.  S.  446;  Apr.  7.  1924), 
In  referring  to  the  Indians,  the  Court  said : 

"They  are  an  unlettered  people  unskilled  In  the  use  of  language 
(Jones  V.  Meehan,  175  U.  S.  1),  with  regard  to  whom  the  UnlUd 
States  occupies  the  position  and  assumes  the  responsibilities  of 
Virtual  guardianship  bound  by  every  moral  and  equlUble  con- 
sideration to  discharge  Its  trust  and  good  faith  and  fairness  (Choc- 
taw Nation  v.  U.  S..  119  U.  S.  1).  Construing  the  treaty  liberally 
in  favor  of  the  rights  claimed  under  It,  as  we  are  bound  to  do 
(Hanenstine  v.  Lynham.  100  U.  S.  483),  we  conclude  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  lands  thereafter  to  be  set  apart  for  them  severally  was 
not  restricted." 

In  Nielsen  v.  Johnson   (279  tJ.  8.  47  (Feb.  18.  1929)).  the  Court 

said: 

"Treaties  are  to  be  liberally  construed  so  as  to  effect  the  appar- 
ent Intention  of  the  parties.  Jordan  v.  Tashiro  (.278  U.  S.  123); 
Geofrey  v.  Riggs  (133  U.  S  258);  Re  Ross  (140  U.  8.  453);  Tucker 
V.  Alexanderoff  (183  U.  8.  434),  when  a  treaty  provision  fairly 
admits  of  two  constructions,  one  restricting,  the  other  enlarging 
rights  which  may  be  claimed  under  It  the  more  liberal  Interpreta- 
tion. Is  to  be  preferred.  •  •  •  When  their  meaning  Is  uncer- 
tain recourse  may  be  had  to  the  negotiations  and  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  the  contracting  parties  relating  to  the  subject 
matter  and  to  their  own  practical  construction  of  it." 
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In  the  casp  of  Wintrrs  v.  United  States  (207  U.  S.  564  (October 
1907)  t.  the  Court  said: 

•Bv  a  rule  cf  Interpretation  of  agreements  and  treaties  with 
the  Indians,  ambiguities  occurring  will  be  resolved  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Indians.  And  the  nile  shoiild  certainly  be 
•ppUed  to  determine  between  two  Inferences,  one  of  which  would 
support  the  purpu.-*  cf  the  agrtement  and  the  other  Impair  or 
defeat  it.  On  account  of  their  relations  to  the  Government,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Indians  were  alert  to  exclude  by 
fcmi.^1  words  everv  Inference  which  mlcrht  militate  against  or 
d<feat  the  declared  purpose  of  themselves  and  the  Government, 
even  If  It  could  be  supposed  that  they  had  the  IntelUgenc?  to 
foresee  the  "double  sense"  which  might  sometime  be  urged 
Bgaln.-it  them." 

In  the  cat*  of  G.  W.  Choate  et  at.  v  M.  F.  Trapp  (224  U.  8. 
665  (October  1911).  d'Hrlded  May  13,  1912)).  the  Court  said: 

"It  Is  concided  that  no  right  which  was  actually  conferred  on 
th*^  Indians  can  be  arbitrarily  abrogated  by  statute     •     •     •." 

•"But  In  the  Governments  dealings  with  the  Indians  the  rule  Is 
exactly  the  contrary.  The  consirxictlon,  Instead  of  being  strict.  \^ 
liberal;  doubtful  expressions.  Instead  of  being  resolved  In  favor 
of  the  United  States,  are  to  be  resolved  In  favor  of  a  weak  and 
defenseless  people,  who  are  wards  of  the  Nation  and  dependent 
Whollv  upon  Its  protection  and  good  faith.  This  rule  of  construc- 
tion has  been  recognized,  without  exception,  for  more  than  a 
hundred   years  and   has    been   applied   In   tax   cases. 

"Fcr  example.  In  Kansas  Indians  (5  Wall.  737.  760),  the  question 
was  whether  a  statute  prohibiting  levy  and  sale  of  Indian  lands 
prevented  a  pale  for  State  taxes.  The  rule  of  strict  constriction 
would  have  comp>elled  a  holding  that  the  property  was  liable. 

"But  Justice  Davis.  In  speaking  for  the  Court,  said  that  "enlarged 
rules  of  coixstruction  are  adopted  In  reference  to  Indian  treaties." 
He  quoted  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  said  that  'the  lan- 
guage used  In  treaties  with  the  Indians  shall  never  be  construed 
to  their  prejudice.  If  worcls  be  made  use  of  Buscep\lble  of  a  mo'e 
extended  meaning.  •  •  ••  Again.  In  Jones  v.  Meefian  (173 
U  S.  li.  It  was  held  that  'Indian  treaties  must  be  construed,  not 
according  to  the  technlral  meanlnt?  of  their  words,  but  in  the 
sense  In  which  thev  would  naturally  be  understood  by  the  Indians." "' 
In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Lmeas  Wmans  et  al.  (198  U.  8, 
374  (October  1904)).  the  Court  emphasized  this  principle  where  It 
said: 

""And  we  have  said  thit  we  will  construe  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 
as  "that  unlettered  people'  understood  It,  and  "as  Jtistice  and  reason 
demand.  In  all  cases  where  power  is  exerted  by  the  strong  over  those 
to  whom  Ihey  own  care  and  protection,"  and  compose  the  Inequality 
•by  the  superior  Justice  which  locks  only  to  the  substance  of  the 
right  without  regard  to  Its  technical  rules"  (Choctaw  Nation  v. 
I'ntted  States.  119  U  S  1:  30  L.  Ed  309,  7  S  Ct.  Rep.  75;  Jones  v. 
Mcehan.  175  U.  8.  1;  44  L.  Ed.  49;  20  S   Ct.  Rep    1)." 

In  the  case  cf  United  States  v  Ctioctaxc  Nation  and  Chicka-^aio 
Nat-.on;  Wuhita  and  Affiliated  Bands  of  Ind  ans  v.  Choctaw  Nation, 
Chickasaw  Nation,  and  United  States:  Choctaw  Nation  and  Chicka- 
»aw  Nation  v  United  State.3  and  Wichita  and  Affiliated  Bands  of 
Indians  (179  U.  8.  494;  45  L.  Ed.  291),  in  reference  to  how  treaties 
in  general  are  to  be  construed,  the  Court  said : 

""If  the  words  be  clear  and  explicit,  leaving  no  room  to  doubt 
what  the  parties  Intended,  they  must  be  Interpreted  according 
to  their  natural  and  ordinary  significance.  If  the  words  are 
ambiguous,  then  resort  may  be  had  to  such  evidence,  written  or 
cral.  08  will  disclose  the  circumstances  attending  the  execution 
of  the  Instrument  and  place  the  court  In  the  situation  in  which 
the  parties  stood  when  they  signed  the  writing  to  be  Interpreted. 
""To  what  extent.  If  at  all.  have  these  ru'es  been  enlarged  or 
modilied  when  the  Instrument  to  be  Interpreted  Is  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Indian  tribes?  In  the  Kansaj 
Indians  (5  Wall.  737,  760).  sub  nom.  Bltie  Jacket  v.  Johnson 
Ccttnty  Comrs.  (18  L.  Ed.  667),  Wan-zop-e-ah  v.  Miami  County 
Comrs.  (18  L.  Ed.  674).  It  was  said  that  enlarged  rules  cf  con- 
Btruction  have  been  adopted  in  reference  to  Indian  treaties,  citing 
•s  the  wcrds  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  In  Worcester  v.  Georgia 
(6  Pet.  515.  5C3.  582,  8  L  Ed.  483.  502.  508)  (but  which  were 
In  fact  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  McLean  In  his  concurring  opin- 
ion In  that  case)  the  following:  "The  language  used  In  treaties 
with  the  Indians  should  never  be  construed  to  their  prejudice.  If 
words  be  made  use  cf  which  are  susceptible  of  a  mere  extended 
meaning  than  their  plain  Import,  as  connected  with  the  tenor  of 
the  treaty,  they  should  be  considered  as  used  only  in  the  latter 
sense." 

""Mr.  Justice  McLean  further  said:  "How  the  words  of  the  treaty 
were  understood  by  this  unlettered  people,  rather  than  their 
critical  meaning,  should  form  the  rule  of  construction."  In  United 
States  V.  Kagama  (118  U  S.  375,  383.  384.  30  L.  Ed.  228,  230,  6 
8.  Ct.  Rep.  1109),  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  couiitry  are  spoken 
of  as  wards  of  the  Nation,  communities  dependent  fcr  their 
food  and  their  political  rights,  as  well  as  for  protection,  on  the 
United  States  And  in  Choctaw  Nation  v.  United  States  (119 
U.  S  1,  28.  30  L  Ed.  306,  315.  7  S  Ct.  Rep.  75).  It  was  said  that 
the  relation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes  was 
that  of  superior  and  inferior,  and  that  the  rules  to  be  applied  in 
the  ca.^e  then  t>efore  the  Court  were  those  that  govern  public 
treaties,  which,  even  In  case  of  controversies  between  nations 
equally  independent,  were  not  to  be  interpreted  as  rigidly  as  docu- 
ments between  private  persons  governed  by  a  s%'stem  of  technical 
law,  "but  In  the  light  of  the  larger  reason  and  the  superior  Justice 
tbat   constitute  the   spirit  of   the  law   of   nations."    In  Jones   v. 


Meehan  (175  U.  B.  1.  11.  44  L.  Ed.  49.  54.  20  3.  Ct.  Rep.  1>,  it  wa» 
said  that  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  an  Indian  tribe 
must  be  construed,  not  according  to  the  technical  meaning  of  Its 
words  to  learned  lawyers,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  they  would 
naturally  be  understood  by  the  Indians. 

'"But  in  no  case  has  It  been  adjudged  that  the  courts  could  by 
mere  interpretation  or  In  deference  to  Its  view  as  to  what  was 
right  under  all  the  circumstances,  Inccrpcrste  Into  an  Indian 
treaty  something  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  clear  Import 
of  Its  words.  It  has  never  been  held  that  the  obvious,  palpable 
meaning  of  the  words  of  an  Indian  treaty  may  be  disregarded 
because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  meaning  may  in  a 
paitlcular  transaction  work  what  it  would  regard  as  injustice  to 
the  Indians." 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS  CASES 

Navarre  et  al.  v.  United  States  (33  C.  Cls.  235.  affirmed  in  173 
U.  S.  77),  the  Court  of  Claims,  said: 

"Content.on  arises  over  the  use  of  the  word  'other*  in  the 
treaty.  Does  It  mean  'whites*  only  or  other  than  their  own 
tribe.  •  •  •  The  latter  view  is  strengthened  by  the  rule 
enumerated  by  Vattel  in  treaty  construction  which  declared:  The 
words  of  a  party  should  be  construed  In  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral reasons  and  motives  of  the  agreement;  and  again  In  Ross 
(140  U.  S.  453),  when  the  court  said  In  referring  to  a  treaty,  'all 
its  provis.ons  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  attendant  and 
surrounding  circumstances;  and  again  under  the  well-established 
rule,  that,  as  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians,  treaties 
arc  to  be  liberallv  construed  in  favor  of  the  Indians'." 

In  the  case  of  MiUe  Lac  Chippcuas  v.  United  States  (46  Ct.  of 
Cls  .  455)  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Booth,  for  the  Court  said: 

"We  are  no*:  dealing  with  acts  regulating  the  administration  of 
Indian  property  and  Indian  funds  in  the  sense  of  their  validity 
or  Invahdity.  The  question  at  istue  rests  upon  the  construction 
of  treaties  and  the  acts  of  Congress  in  the  premises  Is  not  ques- 
tioned. The  Jvirisdictlon  conferred  extends  to  an  Inquiry  as  to 
whiit.  If  any,  diunages  the  claimants  .suQered  by  reason  of  the 
alleged  taking  of  their  property  acquired  under  treaties  which 
failed  of  execution  because  of  acts  of  Congress.  It  Is  a  warrant 
of  authority  to  adjudicate  results,  and  not  to  determine  the  means 
employed  to  bring  about  the  same. 

'"In  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Hitchcock,  supra,  the  Court  said: 
"  "There  is  no  question  Involved  in  this  case  as  to  the  taking 
of  property;  the  authority  which  Is  proposed  to  exercise  by  virtue 
of  the  act  of  1898  has  relation  merely  to  the  control  and  develop- 
ment of  tribal  property  which  still  remains  subject  to  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  the  Government.  •  •  •  Lone  Wclf  v.  Hitch- 
cock followed  the  Cherokee  case,  supra,  and  the  court  was  therein 
dealing  with  Pdministrative  measures  designed  to  control  the 
Indian  propertv,  a  mere  change  In  the  form  of  investment  of 
Indian  tribal  property  •  •  •  (p.  476)  courts  are  constrained 
tc  give  effect  to  Junndictlonal  statutes  where  the  Intent  of  the 
legislature  can  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  language  thereof 
to  vest  authority  to  Judicially  ascertain  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy (Supervisors  v.  Stanley.  105  U.  S.  305).  Doubts  arc  resolved  la 
favor  of  Jurisdiction  unless  some  establLshed  law  is  violated  (Ebid- 
lech  on  Statutory  Construction,  sec.  430;  Butler  &  Vale  v.  U.  S., 
43  C.  Cls    497).*" 

And  at  page  457,  the  court  said: 

"The  Intention  and  understanding  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  the 
rights  secured  to  them  by  conventions  of  this  character  Is  of 
paramount  importance. " 

In  the  case  of  Chickasaw  Nation  v.  United  States  (22  C.  Cls.  248) 
the  court  said: 

"•     •     •     the  courts  In  all  controversies  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Indian  tribes  have  adopted  a  theory  of  Interpretation 
i    favorable  to  the  tribes;   and  while  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to 
such  controversies  are  not  so  strict  as  those  governing  differences 
I    between  guardian  and  ward,  they  go  to  the  extent,  as  has  been 
held,  that  doubts  are  to  be  resolved  in  favor  cf  the  Indians;  that 
1    they  are  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  mere  technical  construction;  and 
that    words   of   doubtful    import   are    to   be    taken   most   strongly 
against  the  United  States." 

In  the  case  of  Blackfeet  et  al.  Nations  v.  United  States  (81  C. 
Cls.  101   (1933)).  the  Covirt  said: 

"The  courts  of  the  United  States,  without  a  single  exception, 
have  approached  the  adjudication  of  Indian  rights  arising  under 
Indian  treaties  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  law  In  view, 
that  the  Indian  tribe,  unlettered  and  subordinated  to  a  superior 
power,  was  entitled  to  have  all  doubts  resolved  In  Its  favor,  and 
that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  were  not  In  all  respects  upon  an 
equal  footing.  What  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  tribe 
understood  with  regard  to  their  rights  was  a  vital  factor  in  de- 
termining the  scope  and  effect  of  treaties.  The  Indians  looked, 
as  long  ago  said,  "to  our  Government  for  protection";  they  had 
faith  in  the  observation  of  treaties,  and  above  all  else  they 
wanted  the  approval  of  the  President  'whom  they  addressed  as 
their  father,"  and  the  Congress  to  what  was  done.  No  court  has 
ever  held  that  the  Indian  tribes,  parties  to  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  were  In  all  respects  sui  juris,  or  to  be  treated  as  such." 

SUPREMS  COURT  CASES 

In  the  case  of  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  in  Wyoming  v.  United  States  (299  U.  S.  476.  57  S.  Ct. 
Rep.  244).  the  Court  said: 

"The  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  wrongful  act  of  any 
officer  is,  of  course,  an  adoption  of  the  act  when  and  as  commit- 
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ted.  and  causes  such  act  of  the  officer  to  be.   In  virtue  of  the 
statute,   a   rightful   appropriation   by   the  Government   for   which 
compensation  Is  provided."     Crozier  v.  Fried  Krupp  Aktiengesell- 
tchaft  (224  U,  8.  290,  305,  32  8.  Ct.  488.  491,  56  L.  Ed.  771). 
771). 

"Confusion  Is  likely  to  result  from  speaking  of  the  wrong  to 
the  Shoshones  as  a  destruction  of  their  title.  Title  in  the  strict 
sense  was  always  in  the  United  States,  though  the  Shoshones  had 
the  treaty  right  of  occupancy  with  all  its  beneficial  Incidents. 
United  States  v.  Creek  Nation,  supra  (295  U.  S.  103.  at  p.  109,  55 
S.  Ct.  681.  683,  684.  79  L.  Ed.  1331).  What  those  Incidents  are. 
It  Is  needless  to  consider  now.  Cf.  United  States  v.  Cook  (19  Wall. 
591,  22  L.  Ed.  210);  Pine  River  Logging  <^  Imp.  Co.  v.  United  States 
(186  U.  S.  279,  22  S.  Ct.  920,  46  L.  Ed.  1164);  United  States  v.  Paine 
Lumber  Co.  (206  U.  8.  467.  27  8.  Ct.  697,  51  L.  Ed.  1139).  The 
right  of  occupancy  Is  the  primary  one  to  which  the  incidents  at- 
tach, and  division  of  the  right  with  strangers  is  an  appropriation 
of  the  land  pro  tanto,  in  substance,  if  not  in  form. 

"Third.  The  claimant's  damages  include  such  additional  amount 
beyond  the  value  of  its  property  rights  when  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  may  be  necessary  to  award  of  Just  comp>ensatlon.  the 
increment  to  be  measured  either  by  interest  on  the  value  or  by 
such  other  standard  as  may  be  suitable  in  the  light  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"The  fact  is  unimportant  that  the  taking  was  tortious  In  its 
origin,  if  it  was  made  lawful  by  relation.  Crozier  v.  Fried  Krupp. 
etc.,  supra.  The  fact  also  is  unimportant  that  it  was  a  partial 
taking  only,  and  that  eviction  was  not  complete.  Jacobs  v. 
United  States  (290  U.  S.  13,  16,  54  S.  Ct  26.  27.  28,  78  L  Ed.  142, 
96  A.  L.  R.  1):  United  States  v.  Cress  (243  U.  S.  316,  327-330,  37 
8.  Ct.  380,  61  L.  Ed.  746);  Hurley  v.  Kincaid  (285  U.  S.  95.  104.  52 
8.  Ct.  267,  269.  76  L.  Ed.  637).  Finally,  the  fact  is  unimportant, 
there  having  been  an  appropriation  of  property  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fifth  amendment,  that  the  Jurisdictional  act  is  silent  as 
to  an  award  of  Interest  or  any  substitute  therefor.  United 
States  V.  Creek  Nation,  supra  (295  U.  S.  103.  at  pp.  110,  111,  55 
8.  Ct.  681,  684,  79  L.  Ed.  1331);  cf.  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  v.  United 
States  (272  U.  a  351  359,  47  S.  Ct.  142,  144,  71  L.  Ed.  294).  Given 
such  a  taking,  the  right  to  Interest  or  a  fair  equivalent,  attaches 
Itself  automatically  to  the  right  to  an  award  for  damages.  Jacobs 
v.  United  States,  supra:  Phelps  v.  United  States  (274  U.  S.  341,  47 
8.  Ct.  611,  71  L.  Ed.  1083);  Brooks -Scanlon  Co.  v.  United  States 
(265  U.  8.  106.  123,  44  S.  Ct.  471.  474,  68  L.  Ed.  934);  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Co.  v.  United  States  (261  U.  8.  299.  306.  43  S.  Ct.  354,  356,  67 
L.  Ed.  664). 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"Power  to  control  and  manage  the  property  and  affairs  of  Indians 
in  good  faith  for  their  betterment  and  welfare  may  be  exerted  In 
many  ways  and  at  times  even  In  derogation  of  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty.  Lone  Wolf  v.  Hitchcock  (187  U.  8.  553,  564.  565,  566,  23 
8.  Ct.  216.  47  L.  Ed.  299).  The  power  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
enable  the  Government  'to  give  the  tribal  lands  to  others,  or  to 
appropriate  them  to  its  own  purposes,  without  rendering,  or  as- 
suming an  obligation  to  render,  Just  compensation;  •  •  •  for 
that  '"would  not  be  an  exercise  of  guardianship,  but  an  act  of  con- 
fiscation," '  United  States  v.  Creek  Nation,  supra  (295  U.  8.  103,  at 
p  110,  55  S.  Ct.  681,  684,  79  L.  Ed.  1331),  Citing  Lane  v.  Pueblo  of 
Santa  Rosa  (249  U.  S.  110.  113.  39  S.  Ct.  185,  63  L  Ed.  504);  Cherokee 
Nation  v.  Hitchcock  (187  U.  S  294,  307.  308.  23  S  Ct.  115,  47  L.  Ed. 
183).  The  right  of  the  Indians  to  the  occupancy  of  the  lands 
pledged  to  them  may  be  one  of  occupancy  only,  but  It  Is  'as  sacred 
as  that  of  the  United  States  to  the  fee*  United  States  v.  Cook, 
supra  (19  Wall.  591,  at  p.  593.  22  L.  Ed.  210):  Lone  Wolf  v.  Hitch- 
cock, supra:  Choate  v.  Trapp  (224  U  8.  665.  671.  32  S.  Ct.  565,  56  L. 
Ed.  941):  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  v.  United  States,  supra.  Spoliation 
Is  not  management.'* 


The  following  figures  are  reportecJ  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  enable  anybody  from  the 
Nation's  biggest  poultry  raiser  to  the  fanner's  wife  who  looks 
to  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  eggs  for  her  "pin  money"  to 
figure  how  the  farm  policies  of  the  New  Deal  have  decreased 
cash  income  from  eggs.  Similar  figures  could  be  compiled  to 
demonstrate  what  an  expensive  luxury  the  New  Deal  has 
been  to  those  raising  chickens,  turkeys,  and  other  poultry  for 
market. 

Price  of  eggs,  cents  per  dozen 
_       28.8 


What   the   New   Deal    Has   Done  to   the   Poultry 
Raisers  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  its  general  dis- 
ruption of  the  farming  industry  of  America  through  paying 
domestic  farmers  to  curtail  production  while  reducing  tariff 
barriers  through  the  reciprocal-trade  pacts,  and  thus  en- 
couraging foreign  farmers  to  ship  more  foodstuffs  into  Amer- 
ica, the  New  Deal  has  dealt  a  serious  body  blow  to  the  poul- 
try raisers  of  this  country.  If  New  Deal  candidates  in  1940 
have  the  temerity  to  ask  the  question,  "Are  you  better  off 
than  you  were?"  the  thundering  "No"  which  will  come  back 
from  America's  poultry  industry  will  be  a  "shout  heard 
'round  the  world." 


1921  . 

1922. 

1923  . 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928 

1929 

1930 


_         25.0 

26.5 

___  26.7 

34.0 

_                        __  28.9 

25.1 

__                    28.1 

!_'"                                  29.8 

23.7 

1931 .""II""""- - 17  6 

1932 14  2 

Average  price  for  last  12  Republican  years • 25  6 

1933 - 13  8 

1934 - 

1935 

1936 


17.  1 

^^^ 

!IIIIIIIIII-I— I ---    21   8 

1937  ..„IIIIII 21   3 

1938 20.  3 

First  6  months  of  1939 16-2 

Average  price  for  first  6V2   New  Deal  years — -   19.1 

Eggs  averaged  6V2  cents  more  per  dozen  during  the  12 
Republican  years  preceding  the  New  Deal  than  in  the  first 
6V2  years  of  the  present  administration  and  10.1  cents  more 
per  dozen  than  today's  price  of  15.5  cents.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  15.5  cents  per  dozen  figure  is  the 
Chicago  price  paid  for  selected  eggs  and  many  fanners  are 
now  receiving  several  cents  per  dozen  less  than  even  this 
pitifully  low  price  of  15.5  cents.  For  example,  the  man  on 
my  o\\Ti  farm  in  Lake  County,  S.  Dak.,  has  recently  been  get- 
ting only  11  and  12  cents  per  dozen  for  the  eggs  he  takes  to 
market.  It  is  a  simple  matter  for  each  of  you  to  revise  the 
conclusions  of  this  talk  by  inserting  the  price  paid  for  eggs 
in  your  own  community  instead  of  the  15.5  cents  Chicago 
price,  which  I  have  cited  in  order  to  give  the  New  Deal  every 
possible  advantage  in  drawing  these  conclusions. 

KTyr  DEAL  COSTS   SOUTH   DAKOTA    $16,932,500    IN   ECCS  ALONX 

South  Dakota  produced  260,500,000  dozens  of  eggs  in  the 
6^2  years  which  the  New  Deal  has  been  in  power.  If  South 
Dakota  farmers  had  received  the  additional  6* -2  cents  per 
dozen  that  eggs  averaged  during  the  preceding  12  Republi- 
can years,  the  egg  producers  of  my  State  would  have  had 
$16,932,500  more  than  they  did  with  the  New  Deal  egg  prices. 
Eggs  averaged  approximately  31  percent  more  during  the 
Republican  years  than  they  have  during  the  6V2  years  of 
the  New  Deal.  The  abundant  life  has  proved  to  be  an 
abysmal  fraud  for  the  American  farmer,  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  today  the  only  group  who  can  sing  "Happy  Days 
Are  Here  Again"  without  choking  on  the  words. 

Egg  producers  of  the  United  States  received  $1,059,445,000 
less  during  the  past  6^2  New  Deal  years  than  they  would 
have  received  If  they  had  been  paid  the  prices  they  obtained 
during  the  Republican  era. 

The  price  of  eggs  was  27  cents  jaer  dozen  the  day  the 
new  dealers  were  voted  into  ofiBce — they  are  15.5  per  dozen 
today,  and  lucky  is  the  farmer  who  is  receiving  even  that. 

MR.    FARMER DO    TOUR    OWN    ARITHMETIC 

Mr.  Parmer,  how  many  dozen  eggs  were  produced  on  your 
farm  during  the  past  6 '2  years?  How  much  money  would 
you  have  in  your  pocket  if  you  had  the  additional  6V2  cents 
per  dozen  for  the  eggs  produced  during  this  time?  Has  the 
New  Deal  been  worth  the  difference? 

Before  answering  the  last  question  above,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  your  children  to  also  consider  the  present  prices 
you  are  receiving  for  lard  ^lowest,  incidentally.  In  72  years), 
the  prices  you  are  offered  for  your  present  grain  and  com 
crop,  and  the  way  the  rest  of  the  prices  you  are  offered  for 
what  you  raise  compare  with  the  price  you  are  asked  when 
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you  go  to  town  to  exchange  this  produce  for  the  product  of 
the  shop  or  factory. 

THr  IMPORTS  TELL  THE  STOHT 

American  farmers  pay  American  taxes.  They  maintain  an 
American  living  standard.  They  are  entitled  to  an  American 
price  level.  Sooner  or  later  our  American  farmers  are  going 
to  insist  on  their  right  to  the  American  market,  and  the  poli- 
ticians who  attempt  to  fool  them  year  after  year  by  trying  to 
kid  them  into  thinking  that  the  huge  increase  in  foreign 
imports  of  foodstuffs  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ruinous 
price  levels  of  today  are  going  to  find  deaf  ears  turned  toward 
their  rantings,  because  any  farmer  can  figure  out  on  the  back 
of  an  envelope  with  a  pencil  just  what  the  New  Deal  has 
meant  to  him. 

rROM   A  "MESS  OF   PORRTDGK"  TO   A   "MIRAGE  OF   PARITT" 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  New  Deal  has  reduced  the  farm  income 
of  this  country  by  approximately  $2,000,000,000  per  year,  when 
the  average  prices  of  the  nearly  7  years  since  the  beginning  of 
1933  are  compared  with  the  preceding  7  years  of  Republican 
administration;  when  the  full  12  years  of  Republicanism  are 
considered,  the  case  against  the  New  Deal  is  ever  blacker. 
When  it  is  considered  that  this  $2,000,000/)00  annual  farm 
loss  results  even  after  adding  in  all  farm  parity  payments, 
subsidies,  and  bounties,  it  is  apparent  that  the  ancient  fellow 
who  would  sell  his  soul  for  a  "mess  of  porridge"  drove  a 
shrewd  bargain  compared  to  a  modern  farmer  who  would  sell 
his  substance  to  the  New  Deal  for  a  "mirage  of  parity." 

Every  serious-thinking  citizen  realizes  that  some  day  the 
Federal  "well"  is  going  to  dry  up  and  the  program  of  making 
annual  cash  payments  from  the  Government  Treasury  to 
the  farmers  of  America  will  be  stopped.  To  get  an  honest 
and  complete  realization  of  just  how  completely  the  New 
Deal  farm  program  has  failed  to  provide  respectable  prices 
for  the  products  of  American  farms,  each  farmer  owes  it  to 
him.'elf  to  take  time  off  .«:ome  day  to  figure  out  just  how 
much  income  he  has  actually  been  getting  from  the  products 
he  has  sold  from  his  farm  the  past  few  years.  Such  a  cal- 
culation will  give  our  farmers  a  "preview"  of  where  we  will 
be  when  the  Government  cash  payments  cease — and  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  these  appropriations  are  not 
passing  by  alarm! np'y  scant  margins  as  our  national  debt 
approaches  its  $45,000,000,000  legal  limit;  it  is  now  over 
$41,000,000,000.  Eventually,  this  Nation  must  stop  paying 
farmers  for  "not  raising  foodstuffs"  and  set  up  a  farm  pro- 
gram which  will  pay  them  a  fair  and  honest  price  for  a 
full  and  complete  crop. 

WOULO    YOU    CALL    THIS    FAJU*    mOSPERTrTt 

Personally,  I  have  voted  for  every  Government  parity  pay- 
ment and  cash  subsidy  for  farmers  which  has  been  belore 
me  in  Congress,  so  have  practically  all  the  other  represent- 
atives of  farming  districts.  We  do  this  because  we  reaUze 
that  the  New  Deals  unpardonable  program  of  importing 
competing  farm  products  would  pauperize  our  entire  farming 
population  were  it  not  for  these  cash  benefit  payments.  But 
representatives  from  city  districts  and  from  dairy  States 
and  other  producing  areas  not  receiving  these  Government 
checks  are  gradually  realizing  what  this  program  costs  their 
taxpayers  and  are  coming  within  6.  10.  or  15  votes  of  defeat- 
ing every  such  farm  appropriation. 

What  will  happen  when  the  checks  stop?  Where  will  our 
farmers  then  find  themselves?  During  this  session  of  Con- 
gress the  Government  people  in  their  desperate  effort  to 
win  support  for  additional  appropriations  for  benefit  checks 
have  freely  admitted,  "Farm  prices  will  be  worse  than  in 
1932  if  we  do  not  get  tlie  full  amounts  requested."  Well. 
they  got  the  mcney  they  asked  for  and  even  more  in  some 
cases.  But  where  does  this  leave  the  farm  program  when 
even  its  administrators  admit  it  is  the  Government  checks 
and  not  the  farm  prices  which  keep  farmers  going.  And, 
even  so.  with  ail  these  Government  checks  who  would  say 
we  now  have  farm  prosperity? 

The  present  program  of  cash-benefit  checks  serves  a 
purpose  as  an  emergency  policy  to  keep  our  farmers  from 
all  being  f creed  off  their  farms;  it  has  value  as  a  temporary 
expedient  to  meet  a  crisis.    It  can  be  justified  as  a  form  of 


"compensation"  to  the  farmere  on  the  part  of  a  Government 
which  by  Executive  action  has  given  their  market  away  to 
the  peon  laborers  and  coolie  farmers  of  foreign  countries. 
As  such  I  have  supported  it  and  voted  for  its  appropriations 
but  all  the  time  I  have  been  working  with  other  Congress- 
men from  farm  States  trying  to  compel  the  Government  to 
quit  its  ruinous  policies  of  farm  imports  and  to  provide  cost 
of  production  to  the  American  farmers.  Thus  far,  the  ad- 
ministration forces  have  out-voted  us  and  the  New  Deal  has 
driven  back  every  attempt  we  have  made.  But  we  are 
making  headway.  More  and  more  Congressmen  from  the 
New  Deal  corner  are  discarding  partisanship  loyalities  and 
Joining  those  of  us  putting  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
ahead  of  these  of  the  vole-seeking  politicians. 

IT    CANNOT    LAST 

Nobody  seriously  believes  the  present  farm  program  of 
small  Government  checks  instead  of  large  grain  checks  either 
can  or  should  be  continued  permanently.  My  mail  is  filled 
with  letters  from  farmers  saying.  "It  cannot  last;  it  will  not 
work  much  longer."  The  farming  industry  cannot  thrive  and 
prosper  as  it  should  on  a  permanent  program  of  emergencies 
and  crises.  It  needs  a  stable  policy  based  on  sound  eco- 
nomics and  which  will  enable  farmers  not  only  to  stay  on 
the  farm,  but  which  will  enable  them  once  again  to  make 
legitimate  profits  and  earn  enough  from  their  efforts  to  re- 
tire in  old  age  and  move  to  town  as  had  been  the  American 
tradition  for  many  generations  back.  The  American  farmer 
must  again  have  a  chance  to  succeed  and  become  inde- 
pendent. Even  the  most  optimistic— and  well  paid— de- 
fenders of  the  present  farm  program  do  not  support  it  as 
having  value  as  a  permanent  American  farm  policy.  It  is 
time,  now,  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  economics  of  agri- 
culture and  less  to  the  emergencies  of  the  administration. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  we  give  the  American  market  back 
to  the  American  farmer,  and  that  we  replace  theories  which 
have  failed  with  a  national  farm  program,  giving  our  farm- 
ers a  fair  price  for  a  full  crop.  Unless  this  is  done  soon, 
America  cannot  survive  since  any  lasting  prosperity  must 
come  first  through  providing  a  respectable  income  for  the 
producers  of  new  wealth  upon  which  all  other  national 
wealth  is  founded. 


An  Appeal  for  Our  Federal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  I.  SIROVICH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  9,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    WILLIAM    I.    SIROVICH,    OF    NEW    YORK, 

APRIL    14.    1932 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  speech  made  by  me  on 
April  14,  1932: 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  SmoviCH]. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, from  time  Immemorial  political  parties  have  existed.  They 
have  been  the  medium  through  which  the  people  have  expressed 
their  hopes,  their  ideals,  and  their  aspirations.  In  the  day  of  the 
Saviour  there  were  five  political  groups — the  Sadducees,  who  repre- 
sented the  reactionary  group  of  their  time,  and  who  owned  and 
controlled  all  the  material  wealth  of  their  day,  the  Pharisees, 
who  represented  the  common  people  of  their  time,  the  Democrats 
of  their  day;  the  Zealots,  who  symbolized  national  consciousness, 
the  predecessors  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  who  were  the  first  to 
enunciate  the  patriotic  sentiment,  "give  us  liberty  or  give  us 
death."  They  refused  to  genuflect  to  any  alien  or  foreign  nation, 
and  have  always  fought  for  the  freedom  of  their  people.  They 
were  ready  to  die  to  bring  liberty  Into  the  home,  hearth,  and 
fireside  of  their  people;  the  Scribes,  who  recorded  the  valoroua 
deeds  of  thetr  people  and  preserved  the  traditions  of  their  fore- 
bears; and,  last,  the  Elders,  those  Ulustrious  patriarchs,  who  had 
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p-own  gray  in  the  service  of  Ood,  and  who  were  elected  as  Judges 
and  placed  upon  the  tribunal  known  as  the  Sanhedrin. 

Centuries  passed  by  and  we  find  In  Greece  two  political  groups, 
the  hoi  arlstol.  or  aristocratic  clement,  and  the  hoi  poUoi,  repre- 
sented by  the  common  people.  When  Rome  was  mistress  of  the 
world  and  her  battalions  and  legions  conquered  the  then  known 
civilized  world,  political  groups  were  repre!?ent«l  by  two  parties, 
the  patrlcianf  and  the  plebeians.  The  patricians  belonged  to  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  and  the  plebians  belonged  to  the  common 
people  of  ancient  Rome. 

For  almost  1.500  years  when  knighthood  was  in  flower,  dukes, 
lords,  and  barons  represented  the  landed  aristocracy.  The  com- 
mon people  were  frudalistlc  slaves  who  had  economic  security  but 
who  were  denied  liberty  or  freedom  of  expression. 

In  the  period  the  King  George  III  we  had  the  Tories,  who  rep- 
resented the  philosophy  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  Whigs, 
who  represented  the  liberal  party  In  England  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Since  the  creation  of  our  Government  our  people,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  those  who  represent 
the  reactionary  conservative  views,  and  those  who  represent  lib- 
eral principles  and  ideals.  To  me  a  reactionary  conservative  Is 
one  who  adheres  to  the  existing  order  of  things  and  is  opf>osed  to 
any  economic  change.  A  liberal,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  not 
only  for  stability  and  order  but  for  progress  and  reform.  I  am 
proud  to  proclaim  myself  a.s  a  liberal,  progressive  Democrat,  free 
from  narrowness,  bigotry.  Intolerance,  or  bondage  to  authority, 
battling,  for  economic  principles  that  will  bring  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  numoer,  and  Justice  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  |  Ap- 
plause.] As  a  liberal  progressive  I  am  frank  enough  to  admit 
that  you  can  find  reactionary  conservatives  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  as  well  as  progressive  liberals  in  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic ranks  alike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tragedy  of  our  terrible  economic  depres- 
sion at  the  present  time  Is  that  the  strong  are  getting  the 
a.'slstance  of  our  present  administration,  whereas  It  is  the  weak, 
the  helpless,  the  hopeless,  who  need  it  mof^t. 

The  barometer  of  the  civilization  of  any  nation  throughout 
the  ages  has  been  the  treatment  that  has  been  accorded  to 
those  who  work  and  toll  In  the  quarries  of  life.  For  140  years 
the  American  worklngman  has  struggled,  tolled,  and  drugged  to 
develop  an  American  standard  of  Uvln;?.  We  are  all  proud  of 
that  standard,  and  we  love  to  see  it  advanced.  In  my  opinion, 
labor  li?  the  producer  of  capital  and  should  be  entitled  to  a 
fairer  share  In  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  that  It  creates. 
lApplP.u«e.| 

For  almost  five  decades  the  Republican  Party  has  boldly  pro- 
claimed Its  richt  to  the  su!Trage  of  every  American  citizen.  Its 
economic  principles  had  brought  about  affluence  and  praspenty. 
The  full  dinner  pall  appealed  to  the  gustatory  Joy  of  the  Ameri- 
can toller.  In  the  last  campaign  the  Republican  nominee  for 
President  promised  two  chickens  in  cveiy  pot,  two  automobiles 
In  every  garage,  and  the  abolition  of  poverty,  'ine  millennium 
was  at  hand. 

Now,  evorywhere  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country  8.000.000  people  are  out  of  employment,  pleading,  begging, 
and  crylnp  for  work.  Twenty  million  American  citizens  are  the 
victims  of  hun^  r.  penury,  misery,  and  want.  Ch.-irity  Is  knock- 
ing upon  the  door  of  self-respecting  American  citizens. 

For  12  years  tiie  Republican  Party,  the  reactionary  conservative 
group,  has  been  in  control  of  the  destinies  of  our  Republic.  They 
have  almost  ruined  our  country  «oclally,  economically,  and  finan- 
cially. They  are  floundering  in  the  mire  of  financial  and  economio 
uncertainty.  They  have  no  plan,  program,  or  treatment  that  can 
restore  our  economic  stability. 

It  rrmalns.  therefore,  for  the  liberal  and  progressive  patriotic 
element  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  is  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  unite  to  bring  our  beloved  Republic  back 
to  the  happlnes,  success,  and  prosperity  that  every  thoughtful  and 
self-respecting  American  is  praying  for  It  to  achieve.  | Applause.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Democratic  Party  has  taken  possession  of  the 
Hou£?  of  Representatives.  If  it  continues  to  remain  Democratic, 
true  to  its  Ideals  and  to  its  traditions,  liberal  and  progressive  in  its 
view  of  economic  Ideals,  loyal  to  the  great  masses  of  people  who  are 
looking  for  new  leadership  to  bring  our  ship  of  state,  that  Is  being 
buffeted  by  economic  typhoons  and  political  storms.  Into  the  harbor 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  as  sure  as  night  follows  day  the  next 
President  and  the  next  House  and  Senate  must  be  Democratic. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there  are 
three  kinds  of  wages  that  worklngmen  receive  In  exchange  for 
their  labor.  First,  saving  wages;  second,  living  wages;  and  third, 
starvation  wages.  The  democracy  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  come,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  who  represent  our  great  Empire  State,  have 
been  Instrumental  In  placing  upon  our  statute  books  no  starvation 
wages,  yea,  no  living  wages,  but  the  only  kind  of  wages  that  should 
exist  in  our  Federal  Government  and  our  State  governments,  and 
that  Is  saving  wages  that  will  make  It  possible  for  every  man  and 
woman  who  works  for  our  country  to  save  money  from  their 
earnings  to  help  to  mainUtn  them  when  age.  sickness,  and  disease 
fall  upon  them.     | Applause.] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  ha*  been  derelict  In  Its 
obligation  to  Its  Federal  employees.  It  has  never  paid  them  saving 
wages  God  knows  It  has  not  even  been  living  wages.  Post-office 
clerks  customhouse  workers,  clerical  workers  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  our  Government;  yea.  87  percent  of  those  who  work 
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m  the  Federal  departments  receive  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  The 
survey  of  Federal  employees  and  their  salaries  recently  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  tragically  shows  the  InsufScient  pay  that 
has  been  given  to  those  who  work  for  Uncle  Sum.  The  most 
startling  revelation  made  in  their  report  shows  that  221.000  clvUlan 
Government  workers  are  paid  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  Can  anyone 
live  in  luxury  on  such  a  salary?  Are  these  the  princely  salaries 
which  some  Members  of  Congress  would  want  to  cut?  More  than  80 
percent  of  the  civilian  workers  are  found  to  be  receiving  less  than 
$2,000  a  year.  Do  the  Members  of  Congress  want  to  balance  the 
Budget  by  slashing  away  at  these  meager  and  pitiable  salaries 
that  these  poor  people  receive  from  our  Government? 

More  than  half  of  the  total  amoxmt  paid  by  the  Government 
for  civilian  salaries  goes  to  men  and  women  who  Individually  are 
paid  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  Is  there  any  Member  of  Congress 
who  would  state  that  this  is  an  adequate  amount  with  which  to 
support  an  American  family  in  conformity  with  American  stand- 
ards? There  are  about  4.000  clvUians  outside  of  Members  ot 
Congress  and  the  Judiciary  who  are  paid  more  than  $5,000  a  year. 
Members  of  Congress  receive  $10,000  a  year.  From  the  work,  toll, 
and  labor  that  I  see  each  man  perform,  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  he  earns  It  Justly  and  fairly.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  to  maintain  his  home  In  the  State  from  which  he  comes, 
live  In  Washington,  contribute  to  every  charitable  Institution 
within  his  district,  and  help  every  Impoverished  famUy  that 
knocks  upon  his  door  seeking  assistance.  The  wonder  to  me  Is  how 
any  Member  of  Conpress  can  maintain  himself  adequately  and 
Ju-stly   upon   this  salary. 

The  absurdity  of  making  the  proposed  cut  apply  to  the  military 
and  naval  forces  can  only  be  manifested  when  we  realize  that 
the  survey  shows  290  913  people  In  this  service  In  which  220.673 
receive  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  Is  the  United  States  Government 
impoverished  in  the  pay  that  It  gives  to  those  who  have  given  the 
best  years  of  their  life  to  serve  our  country  loyally  and  faithfully? 
I  sav  our  country  has  never  done  enough  for  Its  emplos^ees.  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  Join  those  misguided  private  em- 
ployers who  are  using  the  present  economic  condition  as  a  weapon 
to  batter  down  the  American  standard  of  living,  which  has  taken 
so  many  years  for  our  Republic  to  bring  Into  realization. 
[Applause.] 

In  1928  I  was  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  At  the  present  time  I  am  ranking 
member  of  that  committee.  We  passed  the  Welch  bill  to  Increase 
the  salaries  of  all  working  people  employed  by  our  Government, 
particularly  those  In  the  lower  brackets.  Federal  employees  came 
to  our  hearings  from  all  over  the  country.  They  pleaded.  Im- 
plored, and  besousfht  us  to  give  them  an  Increase  in  Kalary  during 
the  great  height  of  American  Republican  prosperity.  Mr.  CooUdge 
was  President.  The  blU  was  voted  out  unanimotisly  by  our  com- 
mittee. Everywhere  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country  industrial  end  white-collar  workers  had  their  salaries 
lncrea.sed  very  greatly.  Our  poor  Federal  employees  had  received 
no  Increase  whatsoever.  The  Welch  bill  was  rpp>orted  out  with 
Increases  in  the  salaries  of  our  American  Federal  employees  to  the 
extent  of  $90,000,000.  Precldent  Coolidge  sent  for  Mr.  Lehlbach. 
the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  advised  him  that  he  would  veto  that  bill 
unless  the  $90,000,000  of  Increased  salaries  was  reduced  to  $18,- 
000.000.  The  wish  of  Tresident  Coolidge  was  complied  with  by  all 
mpmbers  of  our  committee.  That  meant  that  the  working  people 
employed  by  our  Government  only  received  increases  of  $C0,  $120, 
and  $130  per  year.  That  was  In  the  height  of  our  great  period 
of  economic  prosperity.  Even  in  those  days  these  Federal  em- 
ployees appearing  before  our  committee  cried  that  their  children 
had  very  little  clothing,  one  pair  of  shoes,  food  not  of  the  best 
quality;  that  when  their  children  were  sick  they  had  to  go  to  a 
dispensary  or  be  admitted  as  a  charity  case  In  the  hospitals  of  our 
country. 

Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  if  that  was  the  state  of  affairs  of 
our  Federal  employees  In  1928.  when  our  country  was  enjoying  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  its  economic  history,  what  would  be 
their  sad  plight  today  if  you  reduce  their  salaries,  which  are  now 
inbufflcient  to  support  their  wives  and  chUdren  and  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  them?     J  Applause.) 

I  say  to  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, you  liberals  and  progressive  like  myself,  that  we  as  Demo- 
crats do  not  believe  In  the  principle  of  "soaking  the  rich."  But 
while  we  do  not  believe  In  this  monstrous  doctrine  of  "soaking 
the  rich,"  neither  do  we  believe  In  the  un-American  sentiment  of 
letting  the  poor  starve,  who  are  helpless  and  hopeless  In  finding 
work  in  this  great  Republic  of  ours  in  the  so-called  twentieth  cen- 
tury of  civilization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  employs 
about  525,000  people  who  are  working  under  clvU-service  regula- 
tions. Of  this  number,  221.000  earn  less  than  $1,000  a  year, 
204.000  earn  between  f  1,000  and  82.000,  75,000  earn  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000.  while  25,000  who  occupy  high  executive  and  adminis- 
trative positions,  earn  between  $3,000  and  $10,000  a  year. 

Under  the  present  civil  service  retirement  law,  the  higher-paid 
employees  are  being  retired  at  from  18  to  25  percent  of  their  salary. 
while  those  receiving  $2,400  per  annum  or  less  are  being  retired  on 
from  50  to  75  percent  of  their  salary.  An  lUubtrstlon  of  present 
injustice  tinder  present  law  is  afforded  by  the  following: 

Two  men  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  retired  for  age  after 
more  than  30  years'  service.  One  contributed  $1,202.50  to  the  retire- 
ment fund,  including  inteieet,  and  received  an  annuity  of  $1,200. 
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The  other  contrfbuted  $4  440  62  to  the  retirement  fund.  Including 
Interest,  and  received  an  annuity  of  $1,359.31.  Thus  the  first  man 
paid  $100.21  per  $1,000  of  annuity  and  the  second  was  required  to 
pay  $326  68  for  each  $1,000  of  annuity,  or  three  and  one-fourth  times 
a«  much  as  the  first. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  Is  the  only  one  which  discriminates  against  the  higher- 
bracket  employees  In  all  other  sy.stems  the  retirement  annuity  Is 
based  upon  the  salary  earned  regardless  of  amount,  and  as  a  result 
the  annuity  Is  more  nearly  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  service 
that  has  been  rendered  the  Government  during  the  active  career  of 
the  annuitant. 

All  employees  receiving  $2,400  per  year  or  less  at  present  retire  at 
from  50  to  75  percent  of  their  salary. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  records  show  that  the  retired  rolls 
are  a  fraction  less  than  12  percent  of  those  on  active  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  a  social,  from  an  economic,  and  from  a  po- 
litical standpoint  the  proposed  reduction  of  salaries  of  Federal 
employees  would  be  instrumental  in  atrgravatlng  the  frozen  confi- 
dence of  our  American  people  by  continuing  longer  the  economic 
depression  in  which  we  are  now  floundering. 

It  would  reduce  the  standard  of  living  In  every  Annerlcan  home, 
which  has  taken  us  decades  and  decades  to  perfect  and  develop 
until  It  has  been  known  the  world  over  as  the  American  standard  of 
living. 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint  it  would  diminish  the  purchasing 
power  of  more  than  a  million  Federal  employees.  It  would  lengthen 
the  depression  and  compel  the  American  worklngman  to  economize 
now  more  than  ever,  because  of  the  reduction  of  his  salary.  Ii 
would  be  instrumental  In  changing  the  living  and  saving  wages 
that  he  formerly  received  into  starvation  wage.3. 

From  a  political  standpoint,  we  granted  Europe  a  moratorium. 
We  voted  $2,000,000,000  for  the  Finance  Reconstruction  Corpora- 
tion. We  thought  th;s  tremendous  monetary  contribution,  designed 
to  help  railroads,  large  banking  institutions,  life-insurance  com- 
panies. Federal  farm  banks,  and  other  similar  organizations,  would 
bo  instrumental  in  trickling  down  from  above  to  help  those  who  are 
below  and  are  In  destitute  circumstances.  Impoverished,  and  unem- 
ployed, who  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  .special  legislation. 
This  privileged  legt.slatton  was  a  financial  blood  transfu=lcn  for 
Europe  and  for  those  great  institutions.  However.  It  looks  to  me 
as  if  this  financial  blood  is  being  attempted  to  be  taken  from  the  i 
anemic,  impoverished,  self-respecting  American  Federal  employee —  1 
1.000.000  of  them — to  help  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  I 
bringing  our  country  Into  this  great  economic  depression  In  which  \ 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  liberalization  of  all  Federal  retirement  laws   I 
through    the    enactment    ol    a    bill    granting    opt.onal    retirement 
after  30  years  of  service   would   save   the   Government   $20,000,000    j 
annually.  j 

On  the  basis  of  550.000  employees  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  total   number  retired   immediately   would   be  about    | 
15.000. 

If  no  vacancies  were  filled  or  promotions  made  within  the 
grades,  as  Is  now  being  considered,  the  annual  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  at  least  $30,000,000. 

If  one-half  of  the  vacancies  were  filled  and  appointments  made 
at  the  entrance  .salary  of  $1,440,  this  saving  would  be  about 
$20  000.000.  and  new  Jobs  would  have  been  provided  for  7.500  of 
the  unemployed. 

Many  of  these  faithful  and  loyal  workers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  have  woiked  more  than  30  years  have  passed  the 
peak  of  their  efficiency.  They  impede  the  progress  of  the  younger 
workers  of  lower  salary  grades  who  are  not  given  an  opportunity 
to  perform  Important  work.  Many  of  these  younger  workers  aie 
competent  and  well  qualified  to  perform  work  of  a  higher  grade, 
but  are  held  back  due  to  the  stagnation  Incident  to  the  present 
retirement  law.  Tliis  amendment  provides  for  a  substantial  re- 
duction without  haid.shlps  to  any  and  with  benefits  to  many.  The 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  has  met  the  approval  of  Mr. 
McDuffle.  chairman  of  the  Economy  Commute,  and  the  approval 
of  Mr  Ramseyer  and  Mr.  Williamson,  Republican  memt>ers  of  the 
Economy  Committee.  In  my  opinion.  It  will  save  at  least  $20,000,000 
without  bleeding  any  worklngman. 

It  will  give  an  opportunity  to  almost  10.000  to  15.000  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  for  a  period  of  30  years,  Indefatigably. 
loyally,  and  perseveringly,  and  who  have  given  the  best  years  of 
their  lives,  but  who  are  disabled  to  the  extent  of  20  percent  of 
their  physical  and  mental  ability,  to  retire  on  the  approval  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  When  you  take  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  average  earnings  of  10.000  men  amount  to  $2,600 
a  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  $2,600  multiplied  by  10.000  amounts 
to  $26  000.000.  while  10.000  retired  at  a  pension  of  $1,200  a  year 
amounts  to  $12000.000.  a  saving  alone  of  $14,000,000  or  $15,000,000. 
This  would  please  the  Federal  employee  and  deprive  no  one  of 
their  labor.  It  would  do  justice  to  the  Federal  employee  who  has 
labored  in  the  quarry  of  patriotic  service  to  our  Republic. 

My  phl'-o.-^ophy  of  life  Is  to  aim  high,  as  high  as  I  possibly  can. 
and  It  Is  not  to  cut  down  the  standard  of  American  Federal  wages, 
which  has  taken  years  of  effort  to  acquire.  Labor  has  been  working 
for  hundreds  of  years  to  reach  the  standard  that  It  has.  Do  you  re- 
member when  the  Industrial  revolution  wiis  created  way  back  In 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  Jeremy  Bentham.  David  Rlcardo.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  Thomas  Malthus?  Worklngmen  were  laboring  100 
hours  a  week.  Women  and  children  were  working  60  and  70  hours 
A  week.    Men  were  put  In  prison  for  trying  to  promote  the  welfare 


of  their  fellow  worklngmen  and  their  labor  organizations.  I  want 
to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  have  acquired  property  through 
legal  process;  I  want  to  conserve  the  rights  of  those  who  have 
no  one  to  speak  for  them.  This  Is  the  duty  of  every  man  In 
Congress.  I  do  not  believe  In  the  ipse  dixit  of  President  Hoover  or 
anybody  else.  President  Hoover  has  not  shown  the  great  leadership 
that  compels  us  as  Democrats  to  follow  him.  We  ought  to  follow 
the  old  Ideals  of  Jeffersonian  democracy,  which  have  always  been 
our  refuge  In  every  hour  of  need.  That  Is  why  I  am  going  to  plead 
with  you  liberals,  you  Republicans,  you  progressive  Democrats,  you 
who  sympathize  with  those  who  toil  and  struggle  to  keep  a  standard 
of  living  that  will  make  the  world  better  for  our  having  lived  in  it. 
Let  us  not  follow  this  blind  leadership,  whether  It  Is  on 
the  Republican  side  or  on  the  Democratic  side.  Let  us  follow  the 
Instinct  of  Justice  and  righteousness,  so  that  when  you  and  I  retire 
from  Congress  and  are  lying  unconscious  on  our  beds,  and  hear  the 
music  of  the  angels  calling  and  beckoning  to  us  from  above,  we 
will  hear  the  voices  of  those  whom  we  have  helped  In  their  hour 
of  need  crying  and  praying  for  us.  Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House  all  of  the  Federal  employees  are  appealing  to  you  as  Repub- 
licans and  to  my  party  as  Democrats,  In  their  great  hour  of  need, 
not  to  reduce  their  salaries.  I  for  one,  as  a  Democrat,  am  going  to 
listen  to  their  appeal.  What  will  you  Republicans  do  to  help  them? 
[Applause  I 

Rehabilitation   Program   for  Northern   Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr!  Speaker,  under  date  of  July  31 
President  Roosevelt  transmitted  to  Congress  a  report  of  the 
Northern  Lakes  States  Regional  Committee  to  the  National 
Resources  Committee.  This  report  was  submitted  to  the 
President,  who,  in  a  transmittal  message  to  Congress,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  three  States — Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Michigan — have  an  unemployment  problem  which 
has  been  brought  about  with  changing  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  area  affected  is  the  so-called  cut- 
over  lands  in  these  States  where  lumbering  in  the  days 
gone  by  furnished  work  and  income  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. Now  there  are  more  people  than  jobs,  and  President 
Roosevelt  stated  in  his  report  that  the  problem  is  one  of 
trying  to  take  such  steps  as  will  make  the  people  of  the 
territory  self-supporting  rather  than  one  of  having  the 
population  moved  elsewhere.  I  do  not  here  go  into  detail 
with  these  constructive  suggestions  found  in  the  National 
Resources  Committee  studies,  but  I  do  want  to  direct  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  need  of  legislation  to  carry  out 
the  suggestions  for  rehabilitating  this  territory.  I  submit 
herewith  a  communication  just  received  from  the  Eveleth 
Chamber  of  Commerce  calling  attention  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  a  civic  association  whose  membership  is  com- 
posed of  all  communities  on  the  Iron  Range. 

This  communication  is  as  follows: 

Eveleth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Office  of  Raymond  Bennt,  Secretary. 

Eveleth,  Minn.,  August  2,  1939. 
Hon.  Congressman  William  PrrrENCER. 

Hcntse  of  Representatives.   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  All  residents  of  this  area  have  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction,  recent  newspaper  reports  that  the  President  has 
submitted  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee to  Congress  relative  to  the  proposed  study  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  cutover  timber  areas.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Minne- 
sota. Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  has  engaged  the  earnest  Interest  and 
attention  of  many  citizens  of  this  dl-strict  for  several  years,  and 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  matter  has  reached  the  point 
where  something  definite  can  be  done,  to  remedy  a  situation  that 
Is  fast  becoming  a  social  problem 

At  a  meeting  held  In  Virginia.  Minn.,  on  Tuesday.  August  1,  the 
Range  Civic  Association,  which  embraces  every  community  in  this 
part  of  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  urging  the  active  support  of  Senator 
Henrik  Shipstead,  Senator  Ernest  Lundefn.  and  Congressman 
WiLLLAM  PITTENGER.  In  the  Interests  of  putting  such  a  plan  as 
outlined  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  into  Immediate 
operation. 

We  are  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  nreetlng 
held  in  Eveleth.  Minn.,  on  July  9,  1935,  which  may  be  of  Interest 
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to  you,  and  which  proves  that  this  problem  Is  one  that  all  thinking 
citizens  of  this  district  are  vitally  concerned  with  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  alleviate  this  condition. 

We  trust  that  this  approval  will  have  your  active  support  and  can 
assure  you  of  the  gratitude  of  this  entire  organization. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Gro%te  Wills. 
Howard  Siegsl, 

G.  P    FlNNEGAN. 

Resolution  Committee. 

»ESOLtrnON    ADOPTED    BY    THE    RANGE    CIVIC    ASSOCIATION,    HELD    AT    THS 
RECREATIONAL    BUILDING,    VIRGINIA,    MINN.,    AUGUST     I,     1939 

President  Roasevelt  having  submitted  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Resources  Committee  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  proposed  study  and  rehabilitation  of  the  cut- 
over  timber  areas  of  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  the 
Range  Civic  Association,  in  regular  meeting  assembled,  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  present  unemployment  and  economic  condition 
of  the  northern  section  of  Minnesota  is  at  present  one  of  the  most 
depres.sed  In  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  many  problems  Involved  are  of  such  scope  that 
we  feel  the  leadership  in  studying  this  problem  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  many  governmental  agencies  have  In  the  past  evi- 
denced a  willingness  to  cooperate  In  finding  a  solution  of  this 
problem;  and 

"Whereas  we  feel  that  these  vast  Iron  ore  deposits  are  In  reality 
a  national  asset,  and  as  such  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
concerned  In  the  future  of  this  district;  and 

"Whereas  we  are  at  present  faced  with  antagonistic  legislation 
now  under  consideration  In  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  such  legis- 
lation known  as  the  Carley  Webber  bill,  the  Dletz  bill,  the 
occupational  tax  bill,  all  such  measures  which  will  make  the 
problem  of  this  district  far  more  difflcxilt  to  solve:  Now,  there- 
fore. It  is  hereby 

"Resoli'ed.  To  urge  the  active  support  for  the  above  program  by 
our  two  United  States  Senators  and  Congressman  from  this 
district,  to  the  end  that  this  program  may  be  immediately 
started  " 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Range  Civic  Association. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5, 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  PORFIRIO  U.  SEVILLA 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  when  world 
politics  and  international  relations  are  In  such  a  chaotic 
state,  when  we  are  asking  whether  to  give  independence  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  our 
eyes  open  and  see  just  what  is  going  on  in  our  island 
possessions. 

It  Is  our  duty,  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  the  Filipinos,  to  ascertain  why  such  things  as  I  have 
previously  reported  and  recent  events  arc  allowed  to  hap- 
pen. According  to  recent  dispatches,  the  Japanese  have 
started  regular  radio  broadcasts  from  their  own  stations 
throughout  the  islands.  This  is  about  the  last  straw  and 
something  should  be  done  by  loyal  Filipinos  about  the 
situation. 

Preeminent  among  tliose  fighting  for  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  welfare  of  his  people,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  States,  is  Porflrio  U.  Sevilla,  publisher  of  the 
Philippine  American  Advocate.  Untiring  in  his  efforts,  Mr. 
Sevilla  has  left  no  stone  unturned  to  insure  the  Philippines 
of  leadership  of  unquestioned  merit.  Through  his  efforts, 
legal  action  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, has  been  brought  against  the  gentleman  from  the  Phil- 
ippines. Mr.  J.  M.  Elizalde,  contesting  the  validity  of  his  ai>- 
pointment  on  the  grounds  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  and 
through  the  medium  of  his  publication  Mr.  Sevilla  will  con- 


tinue to  work  that  his  people  might  be  equitably  ruled  either 
by  Americans  or  by  real  Filipinos. 

In  the  foUowmg  article.  Mr.  Sevilla  has  presented  his  find- 
ings in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  from  the  Philippines,  Mr. 
Elizalde,  a  Spaniard  who,  until  the  day  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  Resident  Commissioner,  had  no  interest  whatsoever 
in  the  Filipinos  and  who,  Mr.  Sevilla  says,  in  his  present  oflSce, 
is  more  concerned  with  the  transcendence  of  his  own  personal 
and  political  ambitions  than  he  is  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  he  is  supposed  to  represent  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Sevilla  for  his  relent- 
less persistence  in  pointing  out  the  sore  spots  of  Philippine 
politics  and  for  the  courageous  manner  in  which  he  has 
presented  his  material. 

Mr.  Sevilla  says  in  the  following  article  that  the  gentleman 
from  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Elizalde.  is  not  only  a  non-Filipino, 
but  is  a  failure  in  his  office  here  In  Washington: 

The  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  is  adjourned  until 
next  year,  and  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  w^ith  their  eyes 
and  ears  keenly  attuned  to  far  horizons,  search  in  vain  for  the 
spectacular  accomplishments  of  Quezon's  representative  in  Con- 
gress, the  spokesman  of  the  Filipino  people.  Spaniard  Joaqijim 
"Mike"  Elxzalte  An  unbiased,  but  nonetheless  penetrating  inves- 
tigation Into  the  net  results  of  Elizalde's  tenure  of  cfUce  reveals 
sadly— nothing.  But.  "nothing"  is  too  innocent  a  word.  A  man 
of  high  Ideals,  full  of  honest  purpose,  may  accomplish  nothing 
In  an  adding-machine  tabulation  of  gr«at  and  thrilling  de<>ds.  but 
when  swaying  to  the  manipulations  of  an  arch-pclltlclan,  a  puppet 
with  a  kindly  face  and  m.allclous  Intent  accomplishes  the  total 
of  an  absolute  zero  then  this  man  has  serv*<l  a  "debit"  term  of 
ofnce,  the  btuden  of  which  will  be  borne  by  true  PlllplnoB,  who 
do  not  deserve  this  Injustice. 

A  cleverly  controlled  Philippine  press  pictures  Ei.iz.ai.de  as  the 
most  successful  Resident  Commissioner  ever  appointed  to  Congress 
by  Quezon.  This  is  no  less  than  Senor  Quezon  would  permit 
them  to  print.  Carefully  circulated  reports  and  public  gossip  in 
the  Philippines  further  deceives  the  gullible,  Elizalde's  wealth  and 
social  prominence  cause  his  supporters  to  claim  that  Congressmen 
and  Senators  flock  to  his  yacht  each  week  end  in  suflacient  quan- 
tities to  overflow  the  ship.  This  Is  propaganda  of  wide  variance 
from  reportorial  fact. 

On  the  scene  in  'Washington  It  is  at  once  apparent  that 
Elizalde  Is  by  far  the  most  damaging  Resident  Commissioner 
ever  appointed  to  Congress  in  the  40  years  of  American  adminis- 
tration In  the  Philippines.  Elizalde  does  not  so  much  represent 
the  Filipino  cause  as  he  does  himself  and  his  mentor.  Quezon. 

For  reasons  that  we  make  clear  in  an  editorial  printed  here- 
with, we  vigorously  oppose  the  appointment  of  Spaniard  Elizalde, 
as  we  have  done  from  the  very  beginning.  Our  warning  lo  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  other  high  public  officials  re- 
sounds once  again,  making  the  issue  as  clear  as  they  must  admit 
to  themselves. 

The  passage  of  House  Resolution  7096,  amending  the  Inde- 
pendence Act  for  the  manifest  purpose  to  politically  as.d  eco- 
nomically adjust  the  Tj-dings-McDuffle  Act,  was  due  to  the  pains- 
taking efforts  of  Hon.  Sergio  Osmci^a,  'Vice  President  of  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth  and  other  true  Philippine  leaders,  as 
well  as  American  statesmen  in  'Washington  interefctcU  lu  Philip- 
pine-American affairs. 

[Prom  the  Philippine- American  Advocate] 
The  Ultimate  Limit  of  Stttpiditt 
The  appointment  of  Senor  Joaqttin  "Mike  '  Elizalde.  a  100-percent 
Spaniard,  both  by  blood  and  tradition,  and  who  is  only  a  3-ycar- 
old  "Filipino"  citizen  this  year,  is  only  one  of  the  many  evidences 
of  the  political  renaissance  of  foreign  influence  taking  place 
in  the  Philippines  ever  since  the  birth  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines. 

Philippine  Commonwealth  President  Manuel  L.  Quezon  is  no 
more  a  Filipino,  both  by  blood  and  by  tradition,  than  the  great 
Toussalnt  I'Ouverture  was  the  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  the  French. 
Proud  of  his  Latin  superiority.  President  Quezon  has  chosen 
foreigners  as  his  advisers,  numbering  30  strong,  at  the  three- 
century-old  Malacanang  Palace,  from  his  military  adviser  down  to 
his  Chinese  cook. 

FOB£ICN   INFLT7ENCE   IN    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS 

The  appointment  of  his  Spanish  prot6g6,  Joaquin  "Mike"  Eli- 
zalde, as  his  government's  envoy  at  Washington  In  the  face  of 
the  overwhelming  opposition  of  the  people,  speaks  louder  than 
words  of  the  corrupting  Influence  of  foreigners  In  the  political, 
social,  and  Industrtad  life  of  the  Philippines. 

We  would  not  like  to  believe  that  President  Quezon  appointed 
Sehor  Elizalde  to  the  second  highest  post  within  the  gift  of  the 
Filipino  people  simply  because  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
first  lady  of  the  land  Is  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Elizalde  firm  in 
the  PhUlpplnes.  •  •  •  Financial  alliances  of  the  President 
and  his  family  with  foreign  capitalists  and  biLsinessmcn.  we 
would  like  to  believe,  did  not  influence  the  President  in  elevating 
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an  eleventh-hour  Filipino  citizen  to  the  coveted  Phlllpplne-Wash- 
Inr.ton  post.     •     •     • 

But  It  strikes  us  as  remarkable.  If  not  mysterious,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  appointed  a  foreign  capitalist,  alien  tu  all 
Filipino  feelings  and  a.splratlons,  as  the  Resident  Commissioner  to 
the  United  States.  Instead  of  a  real  Filipino  whose  heart  beats  for 
his  native  land  •  •  •  a  Jose  Rlzal,  who  would  flgiit  and  die 
lor  his  "Pearl  of  the  Orient  Seas."' 

MEXRT  AS  A  MAKKIACC  BELL 

The  foreign-dominated  Malacanang  Palace  staff  of  advisers  of 
President  Quezon  h&a  reason  to  be  merry  as  a  marriai;e  bell  over  the 
Elizalde  appointment.  However.  It  might  be  the  tx^ginning  of  the 
end  of  the  nefarious  Influence  of  foreigners  In  Philippine  politics 
as  well  as  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  country. 

President  Quezon  is  not  getting  any  younger;  he  Is  now  an  old 
gray-haired  man.  trembling,  tottering,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
And  no  human  has  ever  succeeded  In  discovering  the  spring  of 
Immortal  youth.  So.  when  he  goes  to  meet  his  God,  to  whom  he  j 
will  render  an  accounting  of  his  worldly  sins,  which,  we  confess  , 
unabashed,  are  many  and  varied,  his  foreign  puppets,  half-breed 
sycophants,  and  pay-roll  parasites,  will  also  meet  their  doom. 
They  will  be  stranded  and  engulfed  by  the  waves  of  Philippine 
natlonall.sm  as  a  result  of  the  Impending  storm.  Even  now  we  can 
hear  its  distant  rumbles. 

The  new  Filipino  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United  States 
has  been,  we  venture  to  opine,  aware  of  that  fact  right  along,  which 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  never  wanted  to  become  a  full- 
fledged  Filipino  citizen  until  he  was  urged  to  do  so  by  President 
Quezon  upon  his  ascension  to  the  presidency  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines. 

nLIPINO    CmZENSHIP     FORCED     UPON 

In  spite  of  the  tragic  happenings  In  Spain,  the  land  of  his 
prcud  forefathers,  Senor  Elizalde  had  never  given  up  the  hope  of 
retaining  his  Spanish  citlzcn.shlp  in  order  to  avoid  being  one  of  a 
race  of  "Indlos,"  as  his  ancestors  were  wont  to  call  the  despised 
Filipinos  for  400  years.  But  President  Quezon  Is  gifted  with  the 
truly  remarkable  power  of  making  people  eat  out  of  his  hands, 
and  Seiior  Elizalde.  like  all  other  weaklings,  fell  into  the  Quezon 
trap.  He  applied  for  "Filipino"  citizenship  simultaneously  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  Quezon  government,  thus  making 
him  a  3-year-old  Filipino  citizen  this  year. 

the     ELIZALDES    employ     FILIPINOS 

Seflor  Elizalde  may  reply  that  the  Elizalde  firm  which  has  been 
operating  in  the  Philippines  for  many  years,  employs  native 
Filipinos,  thereby  contributing.  In  a  large  measure,  to  the  economic 
stability  and  Independence  of  the  Filipino  people.  That's  true, 
but  Inasmuch  as  the  Elizalde  firm  is  doing  business  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  employment  of  Filipinos  Is  taken  for  granted,  because 
that  would  be  In  accordance  with  the  axiomatic  principle  of  good 
business  or  any  business  that  would  survive  In  an  alien  land. 
Were  It  otherwise,  Filipinos  would  not  tolerate  the  Elizaldes  In  the 
Philippines. 

A  SAcamci? 

Sefior  EirzALDE  has  said  that  In  accepting  the  Job  as  '"Filipino" 
Resident  Commissioner,  he  did  so  at  a  great  sacrifice,  because  it 
means  the  temporary  renunciation  of  the  personal  attention  which 
he  would  dedicate  to  the  vast  Interests  of  his  firm  in  the  Philip- 
pines. He  claims  that  he  accepted  the  position  In  order  not  to 
refuse  the  compliance  of  a  public  duty  imposed  on  him  as  a  Filipino 
citizen. 

Pray,  outside  of  President  Quezon,  who  was  or  who  were  the  other 
Filipinos  who  asked  Senor  Elizalde  to  become  a  Filipino  citizen  and 
to  accept  a  Job  with  the  Philippine  government  at  a  great  sacrifice 
because  he  could  not  refuse  the  compliance  of  a  duty  Imposed  on 
him  by  the  Filipino  people?  Certainly  the  Filipinos  did  not  ask 
Seizor  Elizalde  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  on  their  behalf.  We  know 
we  didn't. 

CITIZENSHIP    FOR    CONVENIENCE 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Senor  Eliz.\lde  became  a  natu- 
ralized Philippine  citizen  for  convenience — for  the  convenience  of 
the  vast  business  firm  that  bears  his  name.  A  news  article  in 
T^me  for  October  10,  1938.  stated  that  Senor  Elizalde  ""became  a 
Philippine  citizen  to  protect  the  family  business.  Elizalde  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
a  corporation  engaged  in  the  hemp,  sugar,  coconuts,  lumber,  mining, 
ranching,  shipping,  distilling,  insurance,  etc..  business."  If  It  was 
not  for  convenience  or  for  the  good  of  his  business  empire,  why 
didn't  the  senor  become  a  Filipino  citizen  long  ago.  Instead  of 
waiting  until  only  3  years  ago,  after  he  had  passed  40  or  45  years 
cf  his  life  In  the  Philippines? 

The  Elizalde  family  has  been  in  the  Philippines  for  almost  the 
past  hundred  years,  but  it  was  only  3  years  ago  when  one  of  its 
members  took  naturalization  papers  for  Filipino  citizenship.  Tlie 
Elizaldts  are  proud  Castllians  and  have  had  no  desire  to  be  citizens 
of  a  country  peopled  by  what  they  believe  an  inferior  race  It  Is 
probable  that  during  the  many  revolutions  which  were  staged  by 
Filipinos  against  the  Spanish  tyrannical  domination.  Sefior  Eli- 
zalde s  foret>ears  fought  on  the  side  of  Spain  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  misery  and  oppression  of  the  Filipinos  in  those  tragic 
times. 

LACK  or  patriotism 

Certainly,  Philippine  history  does  not  bear  any  record  testify- 
ing to  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  the  Elizaldes  as  they  fought 
side  by  side  with  Agulnaldo's  forces  or  with  General  Luna's  ragged 
army,  or  making  the  suprtme  sacrifice  at  Biacnabato,  the  Philip- 
pines' Btinker  Hill,  or  at  Tlla  Pass,  Philippines'  Thermopylae. 


As  a  naturalized  Filipino  citizen,  Sefior  Elizaldc  Is  entitled  to 
possess  all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  occupy  any  position  in  the 
government  of  the  Philippines  which  may  legally  be  offered  him 
In  the  Interests  of  the  people  and  to  work  with  loyalty  as  Resident 
Commissioners  heretofore  have  done  in  Washington  for  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  But  It  Is  quite  another  thing 
when  Senor  ES,izalde  says  that  he  accepted  his  Washington  Job 
only  at  a  great  sacrifice,  because  it  is  not  true. 

FILIPINOS     apprehensive    OF     NATURALIZED    FOREIGNERS 

Highly  Indicative  of  a  trtily  dangerous  trend  In  the  problem  of 
proper  exploitation  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources,  the  Solicitor 
General  has  recently  promised  a  determined  opposition  to  dubious 
petitions  for  Philippine  citizenship  as  a  measure  for  proper  con- 
servation of  the  country's  patrimony. 

Federico  Mangahas,  Manila's  only  columnist  worthy  of  the 
name,  has  the  following  to  say  regarding  applications  of  foreigners 
like  Joaquin  "Mike"  Elizalde,  etc.,  for  Filipino  citizenship. 

"It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  In  all  these  citizenship  cases  the 
chances  are  100  to  1  that  the  question  which  decides  the  applica- 
tion invariably  Is  not  what  the  applicant  can  contribute  to  the 
Nation  but  what  he  can  get  out  of  the  country  and  Its  people  by 
swearing  to  the  articles  of  citizenship." 

THE    ELIZALDES    AND    NATURALIZED    AMERICANS 

The  Elizaldes  in  the  Philippines  cannot  be  compared  with 
naturalized  Americans  who  have  made  good  in  politics.  In  Industry, 
In  science,  in  commerce.  In  education,  and  In  the  service  of  the 
Government.  Take  for  Instance,  United  States  Senator  Robert  S. 
Wagner,  of  New  York.  He  is  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  but. 
as  a  citizen,  he  made  real  sacrifices  to  show  his  love  for  America 
and  for  the  American  people.  He  paid  for  his  citizenship  at  the 
cost  of  much  sweat  and  blood.  The  same  thing  Is  true  with 
F  H.  LaGuardia,  New  York  City's  militant  and  dynamic  mayor, 
and  one  of  the  outstanding  American  statesmen  ol  this  era. 
LaGuardia  fought  in  the  World  War;  he  was  in  Flanders  field 
and  faced  the  grim  realities  of  actual  warfare.  Furthermore,  these 
two  great  Americans  became  American  citizens,  not  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  private  business  Interests,  for  they  have  never 
had  any  to  boot,  but  for  love  of  America,  for  love  cf  humnn 
liberty,  fraternity,  and  Justice.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas 
Paine,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Nicola  Tesla,  Steinmetz,  and  other  kin- 
dred spirits  were  all  naturalized  American  citizens  who  paid  for 
their   citizenship   dearly,   without   counting   the   cost. 

THE    ELIZALDES'    PATRIOTISM    HAS    YET    TO    BE   SHOWN 

The  Elizaldes  will  have  yet  to  show  their  love  for  the  Philip- 
pines; their  patriotism  will  have  yet  to  be  tested;  their  sacrifice 
for  their  adopted  country  will  have  yet  to  be  made. 

MALACANAN    AND    CAPITOL    HILL 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Elizaldes'  contributions  to  the 
economic  and  social  happiness  of  the  Filipinos  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  determination  of  their  political  status  In  the  American 
colonial  or  territorial  system.  Their  economic,  industrial,  and 
social  life  is  bound  up  inextricably  with  that  of  their  political 
destiny,  the  determination  of  which  lies  not  so  much  with  Mala- 
canan  officialdom  as  with  the  American  statesmen  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A    QUESTION 

Naturally,  the  question  arises:  Is  Sefior  Elizalde — an  eleventh- 
hour  Filipino  citizen,  a  Spaniard,  a  100-perccnt  alien  to  all  Fili- 
pino feelings  and  aspirations,  and  a  capitalist  who  has  never  had 
any  political  experience  whatsoever  nor  has  ever  held  any  public 
office  in  the  Philippines  through  means  of  the  ballot — the  proper 
official  to  be  the  spokesman  for  Filipino  Interests  on  the  floor  of 
the  American  Congres.s? 

Senor  Elizalde  may  be  a  man  of  an  exceptionally  brilliant  Intel- 
lect; able,  fearless,  efficient,  and  aggressive  In  the  business  world,  but 
we  regret  to  note  that  his  activities  have  been  solely  in  the  field  of 
making  money  through  barter  and  that  he  has  no  political  record 
which  might  give  us  cncoiu-agement  to  hope  for  a  happy  solution  of 
pending  Philippine  problems  in  Washington. 

first    BLUNDER 

Even  long  before  he  was  sworn  In  at  the  War  Department  as 
Filipino  Resident  CommLssicner,  Senor  Elizalde  already  had  com- 
mitted his  first  political  blunder  when  last  summer  he  stated  to  the 
American  press  for  American  consumption  that  Philippine  inae- 
pendence  \toiild  bring  tragic  consequences  to  the  Filipino  people 
and  that  he  was  heart  and  soul  for  the  realistic  reexamination  of 
the  Philippine  problem  as  advocated  by  American  High  Commis- 
sioner Paul  Vorles  McNutt  and  his  cohorts  of  imperialists. 

ELIZALDE    versus    UNriED    STATES    CONGRESS 

That  statement  alone  attributed  to  Senor  Elizalde  would  have 
:  been  enough  to  disqualify  him  as  the  Filipino  representatives 
In  the  American  Congress.  By  that  statement,  Senor  Elizalde 
has  alienated  whatever  Influence  powerful  Members  of  Congress 
,  may  have  upon  the  determination  of  a  happy  solution  of  the 
ever-present  Philippine  problem.  Such  powerful  Senators  as 
Borah,  Nye.  Fkazier.  Nohris.  La  Follette.  Wheeler,  and  other 
great  liberals  like  Congressmen  Lemke.  OMalley,  Robinson  of 
Utah.  Wood,  etc..  who  have  worked  assiduously  for  Philippine  inde- 
pendence, could  not  be  expected  to  have  love  and  affection  for  or 
to  be  very  fond  of  Senor  Elizalde.  These  stalwarts  of  the  United 
States  Congress  are  certain  to  fight  any  proposal  to  be  advanced  by 
Senor  Elizalde  to  delay  independence  beyond  1946  as  provided  in 
the  Tydinss-McDuffie  Independence  Act,  and  which  delay  is  now 
being  urged  and  advocated  by  President  Quezon  and  his  clique  of 
Manila  politicians. 
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FI.I7.AT  he's    MONXT     to    BtTY    CONGRESS? 

Tt  has  been  often  Intimated  in  Philippine  political  circles, 
both  in  Manila  and  In  Washington,  that  Senor  Elizalde,  be'.ng 
a  millionaire,  might  use  his  millions  to  lobby  for  his  cause. 
This  Is  an  Insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  American  Congress  and 
the  vaunted  intellectual  freedom  of  the  American  people.  Imagine 
Senators  Borah,  La  Follette,  Nye.  Norris.  Fbaziek,  Lodge,  Wheeler. 
Tydings,  Congressmen  Lemke,  OMalley,  Robinson  of  Utah,  Wood, 
etc.,  selling  their  souls  for  a  couple  of  tea  parties  or  a  Joy  ride  to 
the  Philippines  across  the  Pacific.  Such  audacity,  such  impudence 
Is  incredible. 

the  "rxcalo"  evil 

The  regalo  or  "gift-giving"  system  is  as  thick  as  a  swarm  of 
locusts  in  the  Philippines,  and  native  politicians  never  fail  to 
encourage  it  as  a  means  whereby  they  would  condescend  to  pass 
legislation  desired  by  rich  Filipinos  and  unscrupulous  foreigners. 
It  Is  a  trait  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Inherited 
from  the  venerable  forefathers  of  Sefior  Ki.T7.Ai.nE — the  Spaniards. 

A  warning 

But  the  sefior  had  better  not  resort  to  that  kind  of  monkey  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States  Congress,  or  he  would  find  himself  out 
on  a  limb. 

Americans  and  Filipinos  live  In  two  separate  worlds.  Americans 
are  a  bit  more  refined,  more  Intelligent,  and  more  civilized  than 
Filipinos.  Americans  have  more  common  sense,  greater  mental 
balance,  and  are  ever  conscious  of  their  role  in  the  world.  Fili- 
pinos are  flibbertigibbets. 

LIABILITY    OR    AN    ASSET? 

Would  Elizaldes  business  connections  or  activities  help  the 
senor  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  In  the  American  Congress 
toward  the  Filipino  people?  Or  would  they  be  more  of  a  Mn- 
drance  than  an  aid?     A  liability  rather  than  an  asset? 

Senor  Elizaldes  firm  in  the  Philippines  Is  engaged  In  the  ship- 
ping, rope,  sugar,  and  gold-mining  business.  Wouldn't  It  be  natu- 
ral for  the  senor  to  look  out  more  for  his  rope,  sugar,  and  gold 
whenever  these  commodities  were  Jeopardized  in  a  congressional 
legislation  affecting  Philippine-American  relations? 

CHAKITY     BEGINS     AT     HOME 

There's  a  saying  familiar  to  all  that  "Charity  begins  at  home," 
and  as  Senor  Elizaide's  Income  Just  now  Is  in  the  Philippines  (inso- 
far as  his  business  Is  concerned).  It  would  be  tantamount  on  his 
part  to  turning  his  back  against  his  "country"'  If  he  did  not  fight 
with  the  resources  at  his  command  for  his  rope,  sugar,  and  gold. 
That  would  not  be  human.  Senor  Elizalde  is.  without  doubt,  a 
human,  unless  our  scientific  knowledge  is  sadly  mistaken. 

If  and  when  that  occurs,  Sefior  ETlizalde  will  come  at  grips  with 
powerful  Members  of  Congress  from  the  beet-sugar  States  from 
the  cane-sugar  States,  from  the  rope-manufacturing  States,  from 
the  gold -producing  States.  And  as  Senor  Elizalde  Is  a  poor  public 
speaker  (certainly,  he  does  not  have  the  ready  tongue  of  one 
Manuel  Louis  Quezxin,  who  once  upon  a  time  fooled  the  American 
people  about  Philippine  Independence),  he  will  have  a  tough  time 
putting  over  his  pet  propositions.  If  not  actually  making  himself 
the  laughing  stock  of  Congress. 

THE  SENOa   HATH   CHARM 

Senor  Elizalde  possesses  personal  charm  and  suavity  and  social 
aplomb,  culture,  and  wealth  that  would  make  him  an  ideal 
diplomat  to  represent  any  nation  in  the  big  capitals  of  the  world. 
But  the  Philippine  post  in  Washington  Is  not  a  diplomatic  Job. 
the  Philippines  being  not  yet  an  independent  country,  but  merely 
a  colony. 

The  Philippine  Washington  post  requires  a  man  of  the  political 
experience  and  ability  of  a  Pedro  Guevara,  a  Manual  Roxas.  a 
Sergio  Osmena.  a  Juan  Sumulong.  who,  when  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  speak,  would  command  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  listening  colleagues.  A  man  who  has  no  ax 
to  grind,  and  one  who  has  no  private  business  interests  to  work 
for;  a  man  who  would  devote  his  time  to  the  study  and  solution 
of  problems  affecting  his  country. 

DANCING    and    POLO    PLATING 

Playing  polo  on  Long  Island,  America's  playground,  with  Amer- 
ica's dashing  young  millionaires,  or  dancing  in  the  pavilions  of 
foreign  embassies  In  Washington,  or  giving  swank  parties  at  the 
Mayflower  or  the  Shoreham  would  not,  to  our  way  of  thinking, 
contribute  to  an  equitable  solution  of  the  Philippine  problem. 
Brains,  hard  work,  and  diligent  study  of  problems  confronting  him 
are  the  only  means  by  which  a  Member  of  Congress  can  hope  to 
accomplish  something  for  his  constituents. 

Again,  the  same  news  article  In  Time  for  October  10,  1938. 
previously  mentioned  here  elsewhere,  had  the  following  to  say  on 
"Mike"  Elizaldk's  dancing  and  polo-playing  proclivities: 

"More  striking,  however,  than  the  economic  talents  are  the 
extracurricular  talents  "Mike"  Elizalde  will  bring  to  the  Job  of 
Resident  Commissioner,  which  fun-loving  Manuel  Quezon  plans 
to  take  over  himself  when  his  presidential  term  ends  in  1941.  A 
millionaire  sportsman.  Senor  Elizalde  can  play  as  well  as  Uade 
with  United  States  tvcoons.  With  his  brothers.  Juan.  Angel, 
and  Manolo — one  of  whom  married  a  Spreckles  of  San  Francisco — 
he  used  to  have  a  polo  team,  rated  at  19  goals,  which  won  the 
Far  Eastern  title.  Besides  enjoying  the  right  to  speak  (but  not 
vote)   In  Congress,  to  be  entertained  by  Washington's  Uon-hunt- 


tng  matrons.  Commissioner  Ei.tzaijie  will  be  able  to  en}oy  better 
golf  and  tennis  (Editor's  note:  And  also  dancing)  at  Washington's 
country  clubs  than  be  could  at  Manila's." 

ELIZALDE   CAN   LEARN    HOW    TO    LO^'E    HIS   WORK 

Elizaldes  admirers  and  boosters  might  say  that  Sefior  Elizalde 
could  learn  how  to  love  his  work  on  Capitoi  Hill.  Supposing  It  is 
true,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  not  admitting  It,  we  still 
maintain  that  Elizalde's  lack  of  political  experience,  coupled  with 
his  well-known  business  actU-lties  In  conflict  with  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  American  farm  and  Industrial  labor,  would  militate  against 
ills  making  a  success  of  his  Job  at  Washington. 

At  a  time  when  a  man  with  the  best  mind  of  the  Philippines 
should  have  been  chosen  to  be  the  Filipino  spokesman  in  the 
American  Congress.  President  Queson  should  have  prefwred  an 
inexperienced  Filipinized  Spaniard  who  has  yet  to  show  his  ability 
In  the  field  of  Philippine-American  relations  to  a  real  Filipino  of 
proven  ability  and  statesmamLlp.  President  Quezon  has  made 
many  mistakes  during  his  sclntlllatlne  political  career,  but  the 
wtrwxr jiat  appointment  will  stand  out  like  a  huge  mountain  In  an 
American  prairie  as  the  greatest  and  most  stupid  blunder  ever 
perpetrated  upon  the  Filipino  people. 

It  Is  the  ultimate  limit  of  stupidity. 

If  waspy.  wily,  essentially  politically  minded  and  forelgn-lovlng 
President  Manuel  L.  Quezon  and  Ills  cohort  of  evils  and  coterie 
of  sycophants  at  the  Malacanang  had  sat  down  with  deliberate 
Intent  to  think  of  asinine  things  to  do  they  could  not  ha\-e 
devised  anything  better  than  the  appointment  of  Joaqxttn  "Mike" 
El^zauk  to  the  coveted  Washington  post. 

Elizaloe's  apF>olntment  and  presence  in  Congress  is,  Indeed,  a 
detriment  to  all  true  Filipinos  and  catastrophe  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Spaniard  Elizalde  cannot  and  should  not 
claim  any  credit  because  he  has  done  nothing  so  far  for  the 
cause  of  the  Filipino  people.  His  appointment  and  presence  on 
the  Capltol  Hill  as  spokesman  of  tbe  Filipino  race  Is  tnily  an 
"insult." 

Elizalde  as  official  spokesman  of  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  of  its  people  is  a  dismal  failure. 

A     LA    BEETHOVEN 

It  has  been  said  of  Beethoven  that  he  composed  his  Third 
Symphony  to  be  dedicated  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  a  "hero" 
in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  canceled  the  dedication 
when  he  saw  that  the  hero  had  turned  tyrant.  We  live  In  high 
hopes  that  those  who  have  criticized  us  in  our  vehement  oppo- 
sition to  Elizalde  becoming  the  "Filipino"  Resident  Commissioner 
at  Washington,  will,  a  la  Beethoven,  cancel  their  criticisms  when 
the  vision  that  we  saw  turns  out  to  be  a  reality.  We  have  need 
in  the  Philippines  ol  a  dynamic  magazine  like  the  Philippine- 
American  Advocate  to  bring  back  victory  to  the  banners  of  the 
Filipino  people. 

Transportation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  admlratlcm 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Clarence  Lea.  and  the  subcommit- 
tee he  appointed  to  handle  S.  2009,  otherwise  known  as  the 
bill  to  regulate  and  improve  the  transportation  situation  of 
our  Nation.  To  these  men.  namely,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Grosser,  chairman,  Hon.  Alfred  Bulwenkle,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Cole,  Hon.  Charles  Wolverton.  Hon.  Pehr  Holmes,  and 
the  Honorable  Charles  Halleck.  They  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  splendid  work  they  did  In  their  earnest  and  diligent 
way  in  bringing  out  this  bill  to  at  least  try  and  solve  the 
problems  of  transportation. 

I.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  listened  very  attentively  to  the  hearings  that 
were  held  on  this  bill  up  until  the  time  of  my  recent  illness. 

I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  view  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  testimony  that  had  been  presented  by  both  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  this  legislation,  it  became  a  mighty 
hard  task  to  try  and  bring  out  a  bill  that  would  satisfy  the 
wants  of  all  concerned.  In  the  many  long  hours  the  sub- 
committee wrestled  with  the  problems  before  them,  I  think 
they  have  done  a  remarkable  job;  true  enough,  the  wants  of 
all  could  not  be  satisfied.  It  all  depended,  of  course,  as  to 
what  group  the  regulation  fell  upon. 
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I  note  particularly  in  the  hearings  some  people  represent- 
ing various  carriers  wanted  the  other  fellow  regulated  but  not 
the  group  he  represented.  This  same  theory  was  practical  of 
the  shipper  and  the  manufacturer. 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, on  the  7th  day  of  June  1935,  declared  to  Congress.  "It  is 
high  time  to  deal  with  the  Nation's  transportation  as  a  single, 
unified  problem."  That  is  exactly  what  this  committee  tried 
to  do.  Dealing  with  the  great  transportation  agencies,  rail- 
roads, highways,  waterways,  pipe  lines,  and  airways,  revenues 
from  the  available  traffic  cannot  sustain  all  the  facilities  they 
offer,  and  their  economic  situation  calls  for  careful  and  sys- 
tematic readjustment  in  the  national  interest.  The  commit- 
tee, through  careful  consideration  and  study,  has  tried  to 
define  the  issues  that  must  be  met  in  striking  a  fair  balance 
among  the  different  agencies  with  re.spect  to  costs,  rates,  serv- 
ice, regulation,  taxation,  dependability,  and  public  usefulness, 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  tries  to  adjiist  the  agencies 
to  one  another  and  establish  and  maintain  a  smooth  and 
workable  relationship  between  them. 

I  come  from  a  district  in  Illinois — namely,  the  third — that 
comprises  a  very  large  railroad  center;  many  railroads  have 
their  yards  and  offices  in  it.  I  also  have  the  Calumet  River 
and  the  Sag  Channel  that  is  being  improved  today  at  a  great 
cost  by  the  taxpayers  for  the  purpose  of  ship  and  barge 
transportation. 

The  railroads  more  than  anything  else  are  responsible  for 
the  built-up  towns  in  the  south  end  of  Cook  County.  111.,  that 
are  industrial  centers  today,  with  a  large  population  of  indus- 
trial workers.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened  to  Mr.  Splawn,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  reiterate  the  growth  of  the 
transportation  system  in  America  from  its  very  beginning  in 
the  rude  and  humble  way  of  (he  canoe  on  the  waterways 
to  the  most  modern  methods  of  transportation  that  we  have 
today. 

A  great  factor  entering  into  this  legislation  is  to  extend 
cheap  transportation  to  those  who  will  benefit  most.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  for  150  years  of  our  Government  it  has 
extended  to  the  people  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
building  up  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  canals  through  inland 
w^aterways  to  satisfy  the  public  welfare;  while  these  projects 
cost  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars,  only  a  few  really  bene- 
fit for  them;  and  remember  the  taxpayers  have  to  keep  these 
agencies  going  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  water  carriers,  but  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  only  3 
percent  of  these  water  carriers  will  be  regulated,  namely,  the 
Inland  water  carriers. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of  Congress  to  acquire  funds 
for  the  building  of  the  Sag  Channel  and  the  Calumet  Ship 
Canal,  and  in  view  of  these  facts  they  will  be  maintained  by 
the  taxpayers.  Still,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be 
regulated  as  common  carriers,  just  as  well  as  the  railroads  are 
regulated,  that  pay  taxes  on  its  property  and  pays  for  its  own 
upkeep. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935  both 
Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  ended  their  reports  recommending  to  each 
House  the  passage  of  the  above-mentioned  act  in  similar 
phrasing  to  that  of  the  message  of  the  President  on  June  7, 
1935.  In  the  Senate  report  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  it  stated 
that  the  bill  was  a  part  of  a  complete  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  legislation  touching  all  forms  of  transportation  in 
which  will  ultimately  give  the  Nation  a  system  of  efiBcient 
transportation  of  the  lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with  fair 
treatment  of  labor  and  earnings  on  investment,  which  will 
support  adequate  credit  for  expansion  and  improvement  in 
equipment  for  the  convenience  and  service  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  supported  the  committee  in  its  report  and 
supported  this  bill  because  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  solve  the  seriotas  problems  today  confronting 
the  transportation  agencies  of  our  Nation. 
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"EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SALEM    (OREO.)    CAPITAL  PRESS 


Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  as  supplemental  to 
my  address  on  page  3789  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  on  Bonneville  Power  Contracts  With  Private 
Utilities,  an  editorial  from  the  Salem  (Oreg.)  Capital  Press  of 
August  4.  1939: 

(From  the  Salem  (Oreg.)  Capital  Press  of  August  4,  1939) 

BONNEVII-LE    POWER    AT    COST    FOR    PORTLAND    AND    SALEM A    PUBLIC    DIS- 
TRICT  THE   ONLY    WAY 

In  lull-page  ads — paid  for  by  every  person  who  turns  an  electric 
switch — the  power  companies  In  Portland  have  told  how  low  their 
rates  arc  and  what  a  horrible  failure  public  ownership  Is.  Your 
power  bill  at  the  end  of  the  month  speaks  for  Itself.  Tl^e  Portland 
General  Electric  Co.  recently  had  an  entire  section  of  the  Portland 
Journal  devoted  to  their  Fifty  Years  of  Progress.  But  the  records 
of  the  bankruptcy  court — where  Pepco  now  is  for  the  .second  time 
In  5  years — and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  figures  showing  the 
rates  you  pay  are  a  much  better  Index  of  the  progress  of  these 
private  companies. 

Here  are  the  bills  for  public  and  private  plants  In  Oregon  and 
Washington: 

Electric  bills  in  your  home 


Eiieenp  pub'ic  plant 

Tciftlan  1  anH  Silpm 

Ilili-itvorn  ari'l  N'owlnTg 

Twdrin  puMii-  plant . 

Mountain  Static  Power  Co.:  Corvallis 
and  .Mbany 


40  kilowstt- 

h(>iir«  (lichts 

auil  >u\ii'A 

apijliauc-cs) 


SI.  10 

1.88 
1.10 
Z20 


lOOkilowntt- 

hours  fplus 

ri'lrisjiTa- 

tiuu; 


$2.12 

3.37 
3.  ">•» 
1.70 

4.15 


ZV)  kilowatt- 
hours  (plus 
ekftrif  i-<iok- 
ing) 


$3.92 

6.07 
6.2« 
3.20 

7.83 


What  is  the  Bonneville  objective  rate  set  for  public  districts? 
Here  is  how  it  compares  to  what  you  now  pay  Pepco  In  Portland 
and  HiUsboro: 


Kilowatthoim  ix;r 
mouth 

40 

100 

250 

Pepco 

I'ortianil  and  Salem ..„„ . 

$1.88 
2.00 
1.00 

$3.37 
3.M 
2.25 

$fi.07 

HilLsliorii      

Bouui'ville  ui>jectivr  rates 

6.20 
4.75 

Are  these  rates  possible?  A  fair  question.  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  39  cities  and  public  districts  are  buying  T.  V.  A.  power  (at 
rates  higher  than  the  wholesale  cost  of  Bonneville  power)  and  here 
are  the  prices  they  charge: 


Kilowatt-hours  per 
niuuth 

40 

100 

250 

Public  districts  using  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power.. 

$1.20 

$2.50 

$5.00 

The  T.  V.  A.  districts  pay  full  taxes.  Interest,  and  principal  on 
their  bonds,  plus  a  profit  on  these  rates.  What  can  be  done  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  certainly  can  be  done  here  in  Oregon,  where  we 
have  cheaper  power,  higher  per  capita  income,  and  a  progressive 
citizenry  that  realizes  power  Is  too  valuable  a  resource  to  be 
exploited  by  a  few  at  the  expense  of  our  Industrial,  commercial, 
and  agricultural  developments. 
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Bat  tt  you  listen  to  the  advertising  of  the  Portland  power  com- 
panies you  will  be  told  that  electricity  for  your  refrigerator  Is  le6« 
than  the  cost  of  your  Upstlck.  that  it  Is  cheaper  than  a  cittarette, 
or  that  you  can  hardly  notice  it  in  your  annual  budget.  What  are 
the  facts?  At  Bonneville  rates,  the  present  consumer  in  Portland 
and  Salem  will  pay  $2.25  instead  of  $3.37  a  month,  a  saving  of  over 
$13  a  year — enough  for  a  year's  supply  of  silk  stockings  for  the 
housewife,  or  Christmas  presents  for  the  entire  family.  Rural 
residents  In  Hood  River  County,  who  formed  a  power  district  on 
June  19.  pay  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  $4.47  for  electricity  that 
coBts  $2  25  at  Bonneville  district  rates.  Eugene's  public  system 
already  has  lowered  the  Bonneville  rate,  charging  $2.12,  while  the 
Tacoma  system  charges  $1.70.  A  half  dozen  Tacoma  rural  sys- 
tems charge  $1.80  for  electricity  Pepco  retails  few  $3J7  to  $3^ 
and  the  Mountain  States  Power  Co.  charges  $4.15. 

Let's  put  it  another  way:  How  much  extra  power  can  you  get 
for  the  price  you  now  pay  if  we  form  a  public  district  and  sell 
Bonneville  power  without  profit?  Suppose  your  bill  Is  now  $3  a 
month,  which  is  considerably  below  the  average.  Prom  Pepco  you 
get  79  kilowatt-hours,  hardly  enough  for  lighting  and  refrigeration. 
T.  V.  A.'s  city-owned  systems  and  public  districts  are  now  selling 
125  kilowatt-hours  for  the  same  pnce.  Bonneville,  under  a  public 
district,  could  give  you  138  kilowatt-hours,  nearly  tv.ice  as  much. 
And  Tacoma's  public  system  already  gives  230  kilowatt -hours 
against  Pepco's  79  kilowatt-hours.  So  the  slogan  seems  to  be 
"More  power  to  you  •  •  •  if  you  have  a  public  district  for 
Bonneville  power." 

Cheap  power  means  plentiful  consumption.  In  Oregon  In  1937 
power  in  the  home  cost  an  average  of  2.87  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  with  an  average  use  of  1,307  kilowatt-hours  per  year.  In 
Ottawa  the  average  cost  in  1937  waa  0.9  cent — less  than  a  cent  a 
kilowatt-hour — while  the  average  use  waa  4,080  kllowatt-hours. 

KLXCTRIC    SnXS    IN    TOUR    8TORB 

How  about  the  businessman?  Electricity  has  become  more  im- 
portant than  ever  In  modem  stores,  yet  official  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission flgxires  show  that  the  average  store  in  Portland  and  Salem 
pays  a  higher  electric  bill  than  nearly  anywhere  else  in  Oregon — 
$59  for  1,500  kilowatt-hours,  as  against  $26.28  in  Eugene.  $17.50 
in  Tacoma.  and  $51  in  Corvallis. 

Mr.  Merchant,  here  is  what  light  means  in  your  store  budget: 


Euppnc  public  plant 

Portli'.ncl  Electric  Power  Co.: 

Portland  arxl  intern    , 

HilLsboro  and  N'ewberg 

Tacoint  public  plant 

Mountain    SUtes    Power    Co.: 
Albany 


CorvalUs    and 


Kilowatt-hours 


150 


$3.33 

7.60 
7.50 
$.75 

7.00 


375 


$7.16 

16.13 

16.13 

0.25 

16.00 


750 


$13.53 

30.7,") 
30.75 
10.00 

2&50 


1.500 


$26. 2S 

5S.00 
59.00 
17.50 

61.00 


All  oQicial  Feder&l  Power  Commission  quantities. 

POWER    rOR    INDUSTRY 

Power  Is  the  Northwest's  greatest  single  resource.  The  Columbia 
River  system  has  12.000.000  potential  kilowatts,  worth  nearly 
$300,000,000  a  year  to  us  if  we  use  It.  A  few  people — the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  power  companies  which  dominate 
tt — have  been  urging  that  all  the  power  be  sold  at  the  dam  site  to 
some  aluminum  factory.  They  proclaim  that  they  are  Interested  in 
bringing  industries  out  here  to  give  Jobs  to  the  people.  Most  of  us. 
however,  realize  that  this  chorus  for  dumping  Bonneville  power  in 
the  Colimibia  Gorge  is  prompted  by  their  fear  of  bringing  cheap 
electricity  in  competition  with  Pepco's  present  schedxiles. 

All  of  us  want  Indu.strlal  development.  What  has  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  done  to  bring  Industry  to  Portland  or  Salem? 
What  has  Pepco  done?  For  years  we  have  heard  how  the  Hooker 
Electrochemical  Co.  went  to  Tacoma  instead  of  Oregon;  how  the 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  brought  pay  rolls  to  Tacoma 
Instead  of  Portland  and  Salem;  how  the  Nicolal-Neppach  Manufac- 
turing Co.  moved  its  Portland  plant  to  Tacoma.  Why  has  Tacoma 
one  9f  the  biggest  electric  smelters  In  the  world,  while  Oregon's 
vast  iron -ore  beds  are  not  even  developed?  A  good  part  of  the 
answer  lies  in  a  comparison  of  industrial  power  costs  in  Portland, 
Balem,  and  Tacoma. 

Again,  here  is  indisputable  evidence,  tiie  1938  flgrures  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission: 


Kilowatt-houn 

00,000 

120,000 

200,000 

Pepco— private  system 

TacomA — Dublin  Dliuit     -..-        .....    ..>«.--.—..-.-- 

$840 
344 

$1,150 
507 

$2,245 
i,lSQ 

Pepco  charged  industries  these  rates,  ranging  96  to  110  percent 
higher  than  Tacoma's  public  system. 


WKKEX   TOtnt    »CONET   OOtS 

Flgtires  are  tiresome,  but  sonietimes  they  are  surprising  and 
InteresUng.  Sometimes  they  show  why  Pepcos  i>ower  rates  ars 
twice  as  high  as  Tacoma's.  why  39  cities  and  public  districts  in 
the  T  V.  A.  are  successfully  selling  power  far  t>elow  Pepco's  so- 
called  low  rates. 

Look  into  Pepco's  report  to  the  Public  Utilities  ConunissionM 
and  you  will  find  that  President  Franklin  T.  Griffith  receives 
$19,800  a  vear  from  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  in  addlUon 
to  $4,500  from  the  PorllaDd  TracUon  Co.  (a  subsidiary  of  Pepco). 
to  say  nothing  of  some  $16,670  paid  to  Mr.  Griffith's  legal  firm  by 
the  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  SimUarly,  James  H.  Polhemus 
and  O.  B.  Coldwell,  P.  G  E.  vice  president*,  get  $10,000  and  $9,000 
each,  not  to  mention  another  $1,000  Mr.  Polhemus  gets  from  tb« 
traction  company. 

Seattle's  public  plant  paid  Mr.  Ross  only  $7,500.  and  the 
administrator  of  the  whole  Bonneville  system  gets  only  $10,000. 

Pepco  may  publish  full-page  newspaper  advertisements  boasting 
of  50  years  of  progress,  but  while  they  pay  these  fancy  sslaries 
they  are  firing  scores  of  their  employees  and  talking  of  eliminat- 
ing pensions  and  insurance  on  the  rest,  to  which  employees  bav* 
contributed. 

While  the  Eugene  public  system  has  paid  off  nearly  the  entire 
cost  of  its  system,  Pepco  is  again  in  bankruptcy.  While  Tacoma 
has  paid  off  almost  $20,000,000  of  its  $24,000,000  system.  Pepco 
stockholders  all  over  Oregon  have  lost  their  life  savings.  The  best 
way  to  appraise  the  efficiency  of  private  and  public  systems  is  to 
compare  the  selling  price  of  Pepco  bonds  with  those  of  public 
plants  such  as  Tacoma,  Eugene,  and  Knoxvllle — emd  every  other 
public  system  in  the  United  States. 

Why  has  Pepco  defaulted  on  its  bonds  and  brought  despair  to 
all  the  people  unfortunate  enough  to  have  purchased  its  stocks? 
Look  into  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  report  and  you  will 
see  where  funds  which  should  have  been  used  to  pay  off  bonds 
and  pay  dividends  to  stockholders  have  been  spent  for  propaf,anda 
and  perpetuation  of  the  present  management.  In  1938  that  one 
power  company  gave  $3,660  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  which 
is  dedicated  to  fightlni?  the  public-power  program. 

Similarly,  strikebreaking  organizations  like  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  and  the  reactionary  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  received  financial  support  from  the  power  com- 
panies. 

To  gain  public  favor,  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  donated 
$7,500  of  Its  stockholders'  funds  to  the  Portland  Community 
Chest — to  say  nothing  of  contributions  to  the  Old  Ship  Zlon  Mis- 
sion, the  Pisgah  Home  Colony,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  battleship 
Oregon,  the  Portland  Junior  League,  the  Crusaders,  and  even  the 
semipro  ball  tournament  down  at  Silverton. 

When  F.  H.  Young,  of  the  Oregon  Business  &  Investors.  Inc., 
goes  around  the  State  (last  month  he  was  "Johnny  on  the  spot" 
at  Hood  River,  forming  taxpayers'  leagues  to  fight  public  dis- 
tricts), remember  who  is  paying  the  piper.  Last  year  the  Port- 
land General  Electric  Co.  paid  Oregon  Business  &  Investors,  Inc., 
$10,572  66  for  this  service.  They  paid  newspapers  all  over  Oregon. 
roughly,  another  $10,000  to  fight  establishment  of  public  districts. 

Only  lasst  October  the  Oregonian  carried  a  cclumn-long  story 
telling  how  the  Reverend  S.  C.  Williams,  the  service  supervisor  of 
the  Portland  General  EUectrlc  Co.,  had  been  convicted  and  fined  in 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  for  assaulting  a  Townsend  leader  who  bad 
refused  to  enlist  the  Townsend  movement  in  Pepco's  tiehalf. 

In  1938  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  paid  A.  A.  Smith, 
former  head  of  the  Oregon  State  bar,  $5,074.48  for  "legislative 
services."  Some  of  los  wonder  how  much  more  was  spent  last 
spring  at  Salem  fighting  the  power  district  law. 

THI   OLD  TAX  BOOT 

The  people  of  Portland  and  Salem — as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Oregon — can  get  the  benefits  of  Bonneville  power  only  If  they  are 
willing  to  fight  for  It.  In  every  commiinlty  club.  In  every  fra- 
ternal organization,  and  in  every  business  group  are  the  paid 
agents  of  the  power  companies.  Public-spirited  citizens  must 
answer  these  paid  agents  and  give  the  people  the  facu.  House- 
wives who  want  the  benefits  of  electric  cooking  instead  of  the  old 
wood  range  must  see  that  Bonneville  power  Is  distributed  at  cost. 
School  directors  who  want  adequate  lighting  to  safeguard  chil- 
dren's eyesight  must  make  sure  that  no  part  of  their  electric  dollar 
goes  to  pay  lobbyists  and  propagandists  and  eastern  holding  com- 
panies. Merchants  and  industrialists  who  want  factories  in  Port- 
land and  Salem  and  otlier  conomunltles  must  ask  why  Pejjco  rates 
are  twice  as  high  as  Tacoma's  public  system. 

The  last  refuge  of  the  power  companies — the  tax  argument — has 
been  taken  from  them  by  the  new  people's  utility  district  law 
passed  by  the  Oregon  Legislature.  Under  the  new  law  public  povtrer 
districts  will  pay  exactly  the  same  taxes  as  private  power  companies. 
In  addition  they  will  have  to  pay  off  their  laonds  within  30  years — 
something  the  private  power  companies  never  have  been  able  to  do. 

At  last  the  public  districts  can  Issue  revenue  bonds,  which  are 
payable  solely  out  of  electrical  earnings. 

WE  MUST  ACT  NOW 

The  only  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  giving  the  full  benefit* 
of  the  Bonneville  system  to  all  the  people  Is  their  own  lethargy, 
their  own  unwillingness  to  fight  the  huge  machine  which  the  power 
companies  have  biUlt. 
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with  Bonneville  power  lines  already  under  construction,  with 
the  substations  rising  In  Portland,  Salem,  and  Albany,  the  time  has  [ 
come  for  the  people  to  act.  If  they  sit  Idly  by  while  their  greatest 
natural  heriuge  is  brought  within  their  reach,  they  deserve  no 
further  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  President 
has  given  us  Bonneville  Dam.  If  we  choose  to  turn  It  over  to  the 
Grlfflths,  the  Youngs,  and  the  eastern  holding  companies,  we  can 
blame  no  one  but  our  own  stupidity  and  our  own  shortsightedness. 

Bonneville  power  at  cost  means  more  than  saving  a  dollar  or  two 
every  month  on  your  home  light  bill. 

Bonneville  power  at  cost  means  more  than  a  saving  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  every  merchant. 

A  people's  utility  district  will  mean  that  Bonneville  power  will 
give  Portland  and  Salem  and  the  rest  of  Oregon  one  of  the  lowest 
power  rates  in  the  country-.  And  that  means  new  Indxistry,  with 
Jobs  for  men  now  out  of  work. 

With  our  timber  resources  being  cut  away  rapidly,  power  Is  our 
last  great  resource — more  valuable  than  the  oil  wells  of  Texas  or 
the  coal  nelds  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  public-spirited  citizens  we  must  not  permit  Bonneville  power 
to  be  used  by  Pepco  to  enrich  a  few  buccaneers  who  have  defrauded 
thousands  of  Oregon  citizens  out  of  their  life  savings. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Portland  News-Telegram  published  a 
full  page  advertisement,  paid  for  by  the  Portland  General  Electric 
Co.  Pepjco  la  In  bankruptcy,  unable  to  pay  Its  stockholders,  yet  It 
can  pour  out  unlimited  funds  for  lobbying  and  propaganda  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people. 

Worst  of  all.  the  power  company  brazenly  tries  to  deceive  the 
people  about  President  Roosevelt's  stand  on  public  distribution  of 
Bonneville  power.  They  say  President  Roosevelt  has  not  asked  for 
any  people's  utility  districts  In  Oregon — that  he  recognizes  their 
low  rates. 

What  are  the  facts?  Where  does  President  Roosevelt  stand? 
Here  are  his  own  words,  cleverly  omitted  in  Pepco  ads.  and  indi- 
cated by  a  row  of  asterisks  •  •  • :  "Where  a  community — a  city 
or  county  or  a  district — is  not  satisfied  with  the  service  rendered 
or  the  rates  charged  by  the  private  utll.ty,  it  has  the  undeniable 
right  as  one  of  its  functions  of  government,  one  of  its  functions 
of  home  rule,  to  set  up.  after  a  fair  referendum  has  been  taken,  its 
own  governmentally  owned  and  operated  service.  That  right  has 
be*n  recognized  In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Its  general 
recognition  by  every  State  will  hasten  the  day  of  better  service 
and  lower  rates  " 

As  to  Pepco's  low  rates:  In  November  1930,  Just  after  Governor 
Meier  was  elected  on  a  public-power  program.  Pepco  charged  $3.39 
a  month  for  home  power  (100  kllowalt-hours).  Today,  10  years 
later.  Pepco  charges  $337 — a  saving  to  you  of  2  cents  a  month. 
Pick  up  your  pencil  and  write  Mr.  Franklin  T.  GrifBth.  Pepco 
president.  "Thanks  for  the  postage  stamp,  but  we  want  Bonneville 
power  at  half  Pepco  rates — such  as  Tacomas  public  system  charges." 

Bonneville  power  at  low  cost  will  not  automatically  come  to  us. 
Unless  we  have  a  people's  utility  district  Pepco  will  continue  to 
take  its  toll. 

If  you  want  to  help  save  Bonneville  for  the  people  of  Oregon, 
get  behind  formation  of  a  people's  utility  district.  That  means 
Bonneville  power  for  all  the  people — not  a  selfish  few. 

Write  the  Bonneville  project  at  811  Northeast  Oregon,  Portland, 
for  copies  of  the  Bonneville  Power  News,  showing  what  other  towns 
and  districts  are  doing.  If  you  live  in  Portland,  pick  up  your  phone 
now  and  call  the  information  division  at  Lancaster  2161.  Read  the 
pamphlet  Bonneville  Power — What  It  Costs.  How  to  Get  It,  and 
learn  the  truth.     There  Is  no  charge  for  this  pamphlet. 

In  Portland  a  people's  utility  district  Is  being  formed  by  the 
Bonnevllle-for-Portland  Committee,  of  which  Bertha  J.  Beck,  of  the 
Oregon  State  Grange.  Is  secretary.  Her  address  Is  1135  Southeast 
Salmon  Street.  Portland.  At  the  same  address  Is  the  Oregon 
Committee  of  the  Public  Ownership  League  ready  to  help  all  local 
groups  Interested  In  forming  public  power  districts  or  In  getting 
Information. 

In  Marlon.  Wasco,  Linn,  Lane,  Umatilla,  and  Washington  Covintles 
similar  steps  are  being  taken  to  form  peoples'  utility  districts. 

In  Coos,  Columbia.  Benton,  and  Clackamas  Counties  organiza- 
tions are  under  way  to  market  Bonneville  power  at  cost  through 
peoples  utility  districts. 

If  your  county  has  not  started  to  form  a  district,  do  It  yourself. 
Talk  to  the  businessmen,  labor  unions,  granges,  and  women's  clubs. 

Remember  Bonneville  Is  our  greatest  treasure — let's  use  It.  If  it's 
worth  having,  it's  worth  fighting  for. 
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I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I  HON.  PHIL  FERGUSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Saturday.  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  general  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  wish  to  do  so  on  the  farm  problem.  I  feel 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  from  a  farming  district  was 


challenged  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  WoodrumI 
the  last  day  of  Congress  in  discussing  the  appropriation  to 
provide  loans  supplying  $119,000,000  on  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

The  gentleman  left  the  direct  inference  that  Congress  has 
failed  miserably  to  solve  the  farm  program.  To  quote  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia: 

In  other  words,  I  might  say  we  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
Now.  if  that  Is  true,  then  should  we  continue  spending  money  for 
something  that  we  do  not  know  anything  about?  Personally  I  was 
anxious  to  center  the  spotlight  on  this  question  with  the  hope  It 
would  stimulate  thinking  upon  the  subject,  and  that  we  should 
come  to  a  point  some  time  where  we  would  try  to  do  something 
for  the  farmer  except  to  have  as  our  objective  each  session  of  Con- 
gress as  piling  up  additional  gifts  and  subsidies,  because  that  Is  not 
helping  him.  I  hope  that  some  place,  somewhere,  there  will  be  a 
solution  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  find  It. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  in  speaking 
on  the  same  conference  report,  took  a  different  attitude.  If 
we  had  followed  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  this  money 
for  loans  would  have  been  included  in  the  House,  but  the 
Republicans  en  bloc  opposed  his  amendment,  and  thus  the 
Senate  had  to  place  the  money  in  the  bill.  In  the  closing 
speech  in  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  said: 

The  farmer  Is  not  asking  primarily  for  loans  or  subsidies.  If  you 
will  give  him  a  decent  wage  for  the  14  hours  a  day  he  works  In 
rain  and  sun.  through  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  frost  of  winter — 
If  you  will  give  him  a  fair  price  for  the  food  his  patrons  have 
been  mooching  at  his  expense  ever  since  the  war,  you  may  keep 
your  loans  and  subsidies  so  far  as  he  Is  concerned.  And  until  you 
do  we  can  have  no  permanent  economic  progress  in  the  Nation. 

RCtTBLICAN  PARTY  OPPOSED  TO  ANT  FARM  BILL 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Democrats  pulled  themselves 
together  and  came  in  united  to  sustain  the  Senate  in  pro- 
viding these  funds  for  loans  on  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  so 
forth.  Only  this  cooperation  by  the  Democrats  stopped  an 
attempt  by  the  Republicans  to  break  the  price  of  all  farm 
commodities  by  refusing  loans.  The  Republicans  at  this 
whole  session  of  Congress  have  tried  to  cripple  the  farm 
program  on  every  important  measure  before  the  House.  On 
March  28,  140  Republicans — almost  the  entire  Republican 
group  in  Congress — voted  against  any  parity  payments.  This 
same  group  voted  against  sending  the  bill  to  conference,  and 
again  140  Republicans  refused  to  agree  to  parity  payment 
money  when  the  bill  came  back  for  final  passage.  Three 
times  the  Republican  Party,  en  masse,  said  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation,  "We  are  opposed  to  any  farm  program,"  by  a 
vote  of  almost  their  entire  group  in  Congress. 

Allow  me  to  quote  some  of  the  Republican  leaders  on  the 
farm  program.  On  March  23,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Ditter: 

Today  the  Appropriations  Committee,  for  the  Department  or 
Agriculture,  comes  with  a  bill  carrying  the  largest  appropriation 
In  the  history  of  the  country.  The  spenders  are  loose  again.  They 
are  having  another  field  day  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Lord,  on  March  23: 

The  whole  New  Deal  farm  program  Is  unsound  and  has  rtilnecl 
many  thousands  of  farmers. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rich,  on  March  24: 

If  the  Congress  would  leave  the  farmers  of  the  country  alone 
and  simply  let  them  work  out  their  own  salvation,  slop  Importa- 
tion of  farm  commodities  the  farmers  produce,  and  take  away  all 
the  political  leeches,  the  farmers  would  benefit  greatly. 

These  statements  represent  the  Republican  philosophy  on 
the  farm  program. 

lERTiLrrr  of  soil  nation's  greatest  RESotmcs 
As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  I  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  Republicans  who  are  opposed  to  all  farm 
legislation  and  the  Democrats  who  are  dubious  of  the  road 
we  are  now  traveling  on  agriculture  legislation.  There  are 
a  few  fundamental  principles  that  I  want  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  Congress.  First,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  just 
as  much  a  natural  resource  as  coal,  iron,  or  oil.  Fertility 
cannot  be  restored  once  it  is  destroyed.  Some  things  help, 
such  as  fertilizer,  rotation  of  crops,  legumes,  restoring  to 
grass,  proper  farming  methods,  such  as  terracing,  plowing 
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on  the  contour,  but  the  natural  fertility  that  requires  thou- 
sands of  years  to  build  cannot  be  restored  by  man's  effort. 

THE    NATION    MTTST    EE    FED 

Second,  on  the  farmer  rests  the  responsibility  of  feeding 
this  great  Nation.  Through  years  of  both  drought  and 
plenty,  through  the  years  that  insects  destroy  the  crops 
and  nature  is  bountiful,  a  constant  supply  equal  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  must  be  available.  Thus  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  runs  counter  to  the  safety  of  the  Nation.  The 
very  surplus  that  insures  this  Nation  against  want  and 
starvation  prevents  the  farmer  from  receiving  a  fair  price 
for  his  products.  When  business  picks  up.  factories  hang 
out  the  sign  "Men  wanted."  orders  go  out  for  steel,  lor  parts, 
and  machinery.  Engines  are  speeded  up  and  within  a  few 
weeks  or  months  the  gears  of  industry  are  turning  at  a  rate 
to  supply  the  Nation's  want.  Man  absolutely  controls  the 
production  of  industry  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Nation. 
No  such  system  can  be  arbitrarily  applied  to  agriculture. 
The  bountiful  harvest  of  one  year  may  be  followed  by  a  total 
failure  the  next,  caused  by  drought,  by  insects,  by  heat,  by 
wind,  by  any  number  of  natural  causes  over  which  the 
farmer  has  no  control.  Thus  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  who 
by  their  ingenuity  and  labor  have  set  the  national  table  with 
a  greater  variety,  a  better  quality,  and  a  more  bountiful 
supply  of  food  than  that  supplied  to  any  nation  of  the  world, 
are  penalized  for  their  enterprise  because  their  surplus  de- 
presses the  market  and  causes  >  more  than  half  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  to  continue  to  produce  year  after  year  at  a 
loss. 

INTELLIGENT   CONTROL   NECESSARY   FOR   FAIR   PRICE  AND   TO   CONTBOI. 

FERTILITY 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  production 
cannot  be  intelligently  controlled,  leaving  plenty  of  margin 
and  security  between  the  domestic  requirements  and  the  re- 
quirements necessary  to  carry  the  Nation  through  periods  of 
crop  failuie.  This  has  been  the  first  objective  of  the  pres- 
ent Farm  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  allots  to  every 
farm  what  he  considers  sufficient  acreage  to  produce  the 
amount  necessary  for  domestic  consumption,  plus  a  reason- 
able carry-over,  plus  the  amount  of  our  prospective  exports. 
In  my  opinion,  controlled  production  must  be  the  corner- 
stone of  any  farm  program.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  first  big 
principle  underlying  agriculture  legislation,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  a  natural  resource.  Producing  more  than  we  have 
use  for  is  an  unjustified,  wanton  destruction  of  a  natural  re- 
source. Because  of  this  objective,  preservation  of  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  alone,  all  farm  appropriations  under  the  farm 
act  are  justified.  Economic  pressure  that  forces  the  farmer 
to  plant  every  acre  of  his  small  plot  in  soil-depleting  crops 
has  been  relieved  by  soil -conservation  payments  so  that  the 
farmer  may  retain  or  increase  by  proper  methods  the  fer- 
tility of  his  soil.  The  attitude  of  previous  administrations 
drained  the  Nation's  soil  of  Its  fertility  and  we  have  reached 
the  point  of  continuous  abandonment  of  land  and  decreased 
production  that  means  this  Nation  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  will  face  a  definite  food  shortage  or  greatly  increased 
cost  of  production  because  of  the  necessary  use  of  greater 
quantities  of  fertilizer. 

HOW  TO  GIVE  THE  FAHMEK  A  FAIR  PRICE 

I  want  to  discuss  for  a  minute  the  possible  methods  of 
giving  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  the  amount  of  his  product 
domestically  consumed.  There  are  three  ways  of  achieving 
this  end.  This  administration  first  tried  a  processing  tax. 
By  this  method  the  processor  paid  a  tax  when  he  converted 
the  farm  product  into  something  that  could  be  consumed. 
And  this  money  was  returned  to  the  farmer  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  what  his  crop  brought  and  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  amount  he  was  allowed  to  raise.  The  Supreme 
Court  declared  this  method  to  be  unconstitutional.  In  order 
to  continue  the  farm  program.  Congress  provided  that  soil- 
conservation  and  parity  payments  should  be  appropriated 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  It  always  seems 
strange  to  me  that  the  very  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  reimposing  processing  taxes  are  the  same 
Members  who  wail  the  loudest  because  of  appropriations  out 


of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  The  other  possible 
method  is  the  price  fixing,  making  it  illegal  for  wheat,  com, 
cotton,  and  agricultural  products  to  go  into  the  channels  of 
trade  at  less  than  a  certain  fixed  price.  This  method  h&a 
considerable  support  in  the  House,  but  those  who  advocate 
price  fixing  have  all  lost  sight  of  the  main  principle  that 
must  be  embodied  in  any  farm  legislation,  that  is,  first, 
control  of  production,  and  second,  maintaining  fertility  of  the 
soil.  There  two  things,  of  course,  are  closely  interwoven, 
because  every  year  a  field  is  planted  to  soil-depleting  crops 
its  fertility  is  decreased.  Not  alone,  of  course,  because  of 
the  material  drawn  from  the  soil  by  the  plant  but  because 
cultivation  leaves  the  field  open  to  constant  erosion  by  water 
smd  wind. 

Thus  when  we  plant  every  year  more  acreage  than  Is 
necessary  to  supply  the  requirements  of  this  Nation,  we  are 
depleting  a  natural  resource  that  cannot  be  restored  and  a 
natural  resource  upon  which  the  greatness  of  this  country 
depends. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration, for  the  first  time  in  history  has  recognized  this  great 
fundamental  truth.  The  Nation  is  at  least  becoming  faintly 
conscious  of  the  need  of  soil  conservation,  of  retaining  the 
soil  fertility  for  a  time  it  will  be  needed  in  the  future. 

But  we  were  discussing  how  to  give  the  farmer  a  decent 
price  for  his  products  and  what  has  been  done  along  this 
line.  I  realize  as  well  as  anyone  the  weakness  in  a  loan 
program.  I  realized  this  when  I  urged  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds  for  parity  payments.  With  this 
In  view  I  led  the  fight  for  larger  parity  payments  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  made  the  following  speech; 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ferguson  to  the  amendment  ofTered 
by  Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri:  On  page  91.  line  3,  In  the  amend- 
ment   to    the    amendment    strike    out    '$250,000,000'    and    insert 

'1.500.000.000.*  " 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  8  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  last 
year  brought  before  the  House  the  Farm  Act  of  1938.  which.  In 
section  303.  provides  for  making  parity  payments  to  farmers. 
When  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  authorizes  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  battleships  the  money  is  voted  without  question. 
When  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  authorizes  expenditures  for 
the  Army  the  money  Is  voted  without  question.  The  Committee 
on  Agriculture  sliould  have  the  same  treatment.  As  a  new  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  this  year,  I  listened  to  state- 
ment after  statement  about  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  farmer. 
No  member  of  the  committee  or  no  Member  of  the  House  that 
heard  these  statements  or  has  knowledge  of  the  farm  situation 
will  question  the  pitiful  condition  of  agriculture  In  this  Nation. 
The  average  price  for  cotton  sold  in  the  Nation  for  1938  was  86 
cents  per  pound,  the  average  price  for  corn  was  47.3  cents  a  bushel, 
and  the  average  price  for  wheat  was  53  4  cents  a  bushel.  These 
prices  spell  disaster,  suffering,  and  actual  want  for  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation. 

Tliese  prices,  as  far  as  the  fanner  is  concerned,  have  the  same 
result  on  the  farmer's  standard  of  living  as  a  doUar-a-day  wage 
would  have  on  labor.  Another  year  of  these  disastrous  prices 
means  thousands  of  farmers  abandoning  the  farm  to  go  on  relief 
In  cities  or  small  towns.  If  the  Republicans  In  this  House  wish 
to  balance  the  Budget  at  the  expense  of  the  relief  workers  and 
the  fanners,  let  that  be  their  responslbUlty.  The  country  will  not 
long  tolerate  a  party  ba.sed  on  negation,  opposed  to  everything, 
advocating  nothing.  In  spite  of  the  continuous  wave  of  economy 
propaganda  In  the  newspapers,  the  people  of  this  Nation  realize 
that  the  Democratic  Party,  the  Democratic  Members  of  this  House, 
mupt  accept  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  funds  necessary 
to  save  this  Nation  from  disaster,  and  we  must  not  be  perturbed 
by  propaganda  emanating  from  those  who  are  not  sharing  the 
disasters  of  the  farmer  and  relief  worker. 

Realizing  that  section  303  of  the  1938  Farm  Act  authorized  parity 
payments.  I  canvassed  the  members  of  the  committee.  I  talked 
to  the  dlPtlngiilshf»d  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas.  I  talked  with  every  member  of  the  committee.  A  ma- 
jority, Including  the  chairman  and  the  minority  ranking  member, 
agreed  that  parity  pajrments  should  be  made.  Not  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  definitely  said  he  would  vote 
arainst  parity  paj-ments.  With  this  in  view  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  an  estimate  of  the  amount  requL-ed  to  pay 
pwirlty  payments  that  would  bring  the  price  of  wheat,  cotton,  com. 
tobacco,  and  rice,  the  Ave  prociucts  included  in  the  biil,  to  parity. 
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The  Secretary  Informed  me  It  would  require  a  billion  dollars. 
After  talking  with  many  members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
we  agreed  we  could  not  hope  to  get  more  than  $500,000,000.  I  was 
Informed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  his  Statistical 
Bureau,  that  »500.000.000  would  bring  the  price  of  agriculture 
products  to  about  85  percent  of  parity.  If  the  Congress  meant 
what  It  said  in  the  Farm  Act  of  1938.  it  is  the  duty  of  this  body 
to  appropriate  this  $500,000,000  to  relieve  the  shocking  conditions 
of  agriculture  by  raising  the  prices  of  these  five  commodities.  If 
we  do  not  provide  these  funds,  this  $500,000,000.  a  large  percent 
of  the  next  crop  of  cotton,  the  next  crop  of  corn,  and  the  next 
crop  of  wheat  will  be  stored  under  Government  loans.  This  means 
that  the  warehousemen  and  elevators  will  be  the  main  recipients 
of  benefits  from  the  farm  programs  through  storage  charges. 

The  Government  already  has  loans  on  207.000.000  bushels  of  corn 
11.000000  bales  of  cotton,  and  81.000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Add  to  this  another  crop  in  1939  such  as  we  had  in  1938  and  it 
win  mean  huge  additions  to  the  storage  of  farm  products  under 
loans,  and  this  will  mean  absolute  disaster  for  farm  prices  in  this 
country.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  |Mr. 
Jones  1  himself  made  the  statement  on  this  floor  that  he  thought  it 
might  be  cheaper  to  accept  this  amendment  appropriating  $500,- 

000000  than  to  continue  the  loan  policy.  When  you  take  crops 
out  of  the  loan  and  let  the  1939  crop  go  Into  commerce.  It  will 
flow  into  the  channels  of  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  without 
ruining  the  farmer,  because  parity  payments  will  take  up  the 
slack  between  what  he  has  to  sell  his  product  for  and  what  he 
receives.  This  $500,000,000  will  cost  less  in  the  long  run  than  a 
continued  loan  policy. 

The  House  has  been  told  that  to  vote  $500,000,000  will  jeopardize 
the  chance  of  getting  $250,000,000.  I.  for  one.  am  not  going  to  let  a 
parliamentary  situation  keep  ihe  farmer  from  getting  a  semblance 
of  Justice.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  Member  of  this  House  in  either 
party — and  both  parties  are  pledged  to  a  farm  program  that  will 
help  the  farmer — I  cannot  believe  that  any  Member  will  vote  for  an 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  then  reverse  nis 
pofillion  when  the  roll  is  called  In  the  House. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  today,  with  Its  disastrously  low 
prices,  challenges  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Congress  to  do 
something  about  It.  This  Is  your  opportunity  and  probably  the  only 
opportunity  that  will  present  Itself  at  this  session  of  Congress  Let 
us  accrpt  our  responsibility  to  the  30.000.000  farmers  of  this  Nation 
by  voting  up  this  $500,000,000  amendment. 

Mr.  CooLiT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Fehguson.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  How  much  is  it  costing  the  Government  at  th.?  pres- 
ent time  for  storage  of  the  one  crop,  cotton,  which  Is  now  In 
storage? 

Mr  FEHcrsoN.  I  understand  It  costs  around  $30,000,000  to 
$35,000,000  a  year  for  storage. 

Mr.  CooLET.  Is  It  not  $45  000.00  a  year? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Forty-five  million  dollars  may  be  correct.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  Committee  that  when  a  man  re- 
ceives a  payment  under  the  agricultural  program  he  Is  no  longer 
eligible  for  relief,  and  this  appropriation  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  spending  a  lot  of  relief  funds.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

As  you  know,  only  $225,000,000.  instead  of  the  $500  000.000 

1  proposed,  was  granted  for  parity  payments.  Thus  we  have 
to  continue  the  loan  policy  which  we  all  know  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous one  to  follow — a  program  that  will  act  only  as  a  stop- 
gap until  Congress  follows  one  of  the  three  courses  I  outlined 
a  few  minutes  ago:  either  putting  a  processing  tax  on  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  what  the  farmer  receives  from  his 
crop  and  what  he  is  entitled  to  receive  as  a  fair  price,  appro- 
priating suflQcient  money  out  of  the  Treasury  to  actually 
make  up  the  difference  of  what  the  farmer  receives  and  what 
he  is  entitled  to:  or  if  Congress  will  not  follow  through  on 
these  methods,  we  mu.st  turn  to  price  fixing,  which  will  be  a 
very  difficult  problem  to  work  out. 

I  believe  if  the  Congress  could  realize  how  dependent  the 
future  of  the  Nation  is  on  continued  production  of  Its  neces- 
sary food  and  conservation  of  its  greatest  natural  resource — 
its  soil — it  would  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  sufficient  money 
to  give  the  farmer  his  fair  share  of  the  national  income  and 
at  the  same  time  relieve  the  economic  demand  now  on  the 
f aimer  and  enable  him  to  follow  the  practices  necessary  to 
conserve  our  greatest  natural  resource — our  soil. 

A   DEMOCKATIC   COMMrfTEE   ON    ACRICn-TTTO   TRYING    HARD   TO   SOLVE  THE 

PROBLEM 

As  a  membar  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  I  know  that 
the  committee  and  the  majority  of  the  farmers  believe  that 
the  present  administration  is  intelligently  trying  to  solve  the 
farm  problem,  and  I  know  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
will  recognize  the  danger  signal  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the 
farmers  at  this  session  of  Congress  by  the  Republican  Party. 
The  votes  of  80  to  90  percent  of  the  Republicans  against  all 
money  to  carry  out  the  farm  program  this  year  should  make 


the  farmers  of  this  Nation  realize  when  and  if  the  Republicans 
gain  control  of  the  Congress  there  will  be  no  farm  program. 
The  Nation  will  return  to  its  old  method  of  dissipating  its 
greatest  natural  resource,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  of  the 
farmer  being  forced  by  economic  pressure  and  low  prices  of 
his  product  to  put  in  more  and  more  acres  at  lower  and  lower 
prices  and  try  and  feed  his  family  and  maintain  his  farm  in 
operation. 

As  long  as  the  Democrats  are  in  power,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  will  have  a  voice  in  the  continued 
effort  to  Increase  the  farmer's  income  and  at  the  same  time 
save  our  valuable  soil  fertility  for  the  use  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

How  Canby,  Oreg.,  Did  It— The  Story  of  a  Public 

Power  Plant 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1939 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  who 
live  in  the  Northwest  believe  that  the  greatest  achievement 
of  this  administration  is  the  construction  of  the  great  dams 
on  the  Columbia  River  for  irrigation,  navigation,  and  power. 
If  we  can  get  the  people  to  distribute  that  power  coopera- 
tively without  going  through  the  sticky  hands  of  the  Wall 
Street  utility  group,  we  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  over 
Bonneville  Dam. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  this  Well  I  made  a  statement  about 
the  municipal  electric  system  of  the  little  town  of  Canby, 
Oreg..  having  less  than  1,000  people.  The  figures  I  put  in 
the  Record  at  that  time  have  been  questioned  on  the  ground 
that  that  little  town  did  not  make  a  clear  profit  of  $196,000 
In  the  sixteen  and  a  half  years  it  distributed  its  power  coop- 
eratively. They  claim  now  the  exact  figure  should  be  about 
$158,698  clear  profit  for  the  little  town.  They  now  modestly 
state  that,  since  the  money  earned  by  the  light  plant  was 
only  a  loan  to  the  other  city  departments,  the  light  plant 
possibly  should  not  have  full  credit  for  supporting  other 
agencies.  They  think,  however,  they  should  have  credit  for 
one  other  $1,500  item.  Apparently  the  light  plant  is  sort  of 
a  municipal  bank. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  Mr,  Speaker,  and  to  put  in  the  revised  figures 
showing  the  exact  amount  they  found  that  this  little  town 
has  saved  by  cooperatively  distributing  its  power.  Now  it 
will  take  power  from  Bonneville,  as  the  transmission  line  is 
being  built,  and  they  will  be  able  to  save  even  more  money. 

This  little  community  in  Oregon  started  the  work  of 
distributing  its  own  electricity  during  the  year  I  was  elected 
Governor  of  Oregon,  in  1922.  I  encouraged  them  all  I  could 
during  the  4  years  I  was  Governor,  I  lived  near  this  little 
town  while  at  the  State  capital. 

I  call  this  statement  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  who  are  interested  in  electricity,  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  I  ask  them  to  read  this 
showing  of  the  little  town  of  Canby,  Oreg.,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  under  a  thousand  people,  that  in  less  than  20  years 
has  saved  out  of  the  operations  of  its  electric  plant  almost 
$200,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Pierce]. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

How  Canby  in  Oregon  Did  It — A  Remarkable  Stort  or  Successful 
Municipal  Ownership  in  a  Small  Cttt 

(By  A.  C.  Heyman.  of  Albany,  Oreg.) 

(The  following  article  is  a  summary  of  four  addresses  delivered 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  Lee.  of  Canby.  for  the  chambers  of  commerce  In 
Brownsville.  Harrisbiu^.  and  Halsey  and  the  Lake  Creek  Grange  in 
Linn  County,  Oreg.    It  was  prepared  by  A.  C.  Heyman,  chairman 
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of  the  sponsors  committee  of  the  proposed  Linn  County  people's 
ullity  district.  The  flgiores  have  been  confirmed  by  the  mayor, 
the  city  treasurer,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  water  and  ll^ht 
department  of  Canby.) 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements  In  public  ownership 
of  power  is  that  of  the  little  town  of  Canby.  Oreg. — populaUon 
744 — as  told  to  several  Linn  County  audiences  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Lee,  of 
Canby.  who  was  one  of  the  city  council  In  1922  when  the  new 
venture  was  made  and  who  is  still  a  leader  In  tlie  civic  Imprcve- 
mer.t  projects.  Mr.  Lee  was  chairman  of  the  light  and  water  com- 
mittee and  sought  to  serve  his  town  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  On 
Investigation  he  found  that  the  citizens  of  Canby  were  paying  $3.30 
lor  20  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  when  other  neighboring  towns 
were  paying  to  other  private  utilities  only  $1.49  for  the  same 
amount  cf  energy.  This  appeared  to  the  committee  very  much  like 
cUficrlmlnation,  and  so  it  sought  to  correct  the  matter. 

TUKNED   OFF  THE  LIGHT — TURNED   ON   THE   HEAT 

The  franchise  of  the  private  utility  serving  the  town  had  ex- 
pired and  the  committee  decided  to  use  this  leverage  to  get  free 
street  lighting  for  which  It  was  paying  $75  a  month  before  renew- 
ing the  charter.  The  private  utility  bluntly  refused,  with  the 
excuse  that  it  coiJd  not  be  done.  At  the  following  council  meet- 
ing the  matter  was  further  dl3cus.sed  with  the  owner  of  the 
private  utility,  with  the  result  that  both  parties  went  home  that 
night  furious  with  anger.  The  owner  was  so  enraged  that  he 
turned  off  the  street  lights  the  next  night  and  left  the  town  in 
darkness.     This  was  his  Waterloo. 

The  townspeople  then  became  even  more  enraged,  and  the  next 
night,  through  the  Initiative  of  Mr  Lee,  the  whole  town  turned 
out  to  a  mass  meeting.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  an  organi- 
zation setting  on  foot  a  movement  for  public  ownership  of  light 
and  power.  It  also  confirmed  the  conviction  of  many  that  private 
utilities  cannot  be  controlled  or  regulated  by  State  public-utility 
commissions  or  any  other  regxilatlng  bodies.  Prom  here  on  action 
was  speedy. 

HOW  THE  CITT   COT    A   SEASONABLE    PEICE 

The  owner  of  the  private  utility  bought  his  -Juice"  wholesale 
from  the  Portland  Electric  Power  Co.  and  served  seven  other 
small  towns  besides  Canby.  The  light  committee  dickered  with 
the  owner  for  his  distribution  system  In  Canby.  He  wanted 
$25  000.  The  price  was  outrageously  high.  A  survey  was  made 
of  the  property  and  It  was  found  to  be  worth  only  $5,500.  Then 
the  owner  came  down  to  $14,000  No  agreement  could  be  reached. 
The  city,  therefore,  called  an  election  to  vote  general-obligation 
bonds  for  $10,000  to  build  an  entirely  new  distribution  system. 
Bids  fcr  construction  were  received. 

While  still  trying  to  bluff,  the  owner  saw  that  the  city  meant 
business  and  became  more  amenable  to  reason.  The  committee 
recommended  the  purchase  of  the  going  business  if  a  reasonable 
purchase  price  could  be  agreed  upon  rather  than  enter  into  compe- 
tition and  all  kinds  of  litigation.  After  considerable  wrangUr.g 
$7,C00  was  offered  bv  the  city  for  the  system  and  this  was  finally 
accepted  by  the  owner.  This  was  In  the  middle  of  October  1922. 
On  the  1st  of  November  the  city  of  Canby  became  the  owner 
and  operator  of  Its  own  distribution  system. 

TH«   CITT    BEGINS    OPiSlATlON 

Of  the  $10000  bonds  voted  by  the  citizens  only  $8,000  was 
Issued:  $7,000  for  the  distribution  system.  $500  for  engineering 
services,  and  $500  fc  some  immediate  improvements. 

Thus,  by  January  1.  1923.  with  the  acquiring  of  the  water  system 
6  years  previously.  Canby  had  a  debt  with  bonds  and  outstanding 
warrants  drawing  6  percent  Interest  of  $56,000.  together  with  an 
Interest  payment  of  $3,360  due  on  January  1.  1923.  The  city-owned 
water  system  had  only  enoueh  Income  to  pay  interest  and  operat- 
ing expcn.ses  and  when  new  mains  were  laid  or  extensions  made 
new  bonds  had  to  be  lssu;d.  The  water  system  therefore  Increased 
rather  than  diminished  the  city  debt. 

When  the  city  took  over  the  light  cystem  the  two  systems — 
llcrht  and  water — were  put  Into  one  department  and  under  one 
management.  The  previous  manager  of  the  private  system  was 
retained  as  the  superintendent  of  the  newly  created  department  of 
light  and  water  and  has  now  been  serving  the  ciiy  for   17  years. 

j  A    30-PrECENT    OnTIAL    REDUCTION    IN    RATES 

The  first  stroke  of  the  new  department  was  to  reduce  the  light 
rates  30  percent,  give  the  city  free  street  lighting,  besides  extending 
the  street  lights  and  doubling  the  watt  capacity  of  the  lamps. 
This  raved  the  city  Immediately  $100  a  month  on  street  lighting 
It  also  gave  the  city  free  electricity  to  run  three  motors  for  the 
water  Eystem,  which  was  also  costing  the  city  another  $50  a  month. 

OTHER     RATE     PJaJUCTIONS 

To  the  question.  "Did  you  make  any  further  reductions  in  rates 
after  the  first  reduction  of  30  percent?"  Mr.  Lee  replied:  "Yes:  we 
made  four  or  five  reductions,  amounting  In  all  to  something  like 
10  percent.  Whenever  the  people  protested  that  rates  were  too 
high  we  made  a  reduction,  and  then  we  published  the  fact  loudly 
far  and  wide,  Just  as  the  private  companies  do.  But  we  did  not 
reduce  the  rates  any  faster  than  we  had  to  because  there  were 
other  things  that  we  wanted  to  do.  We  wanted  to  pay  off  our 
debt  and  eet  rid  of  the  Interest  burden:  also,  we  wanted  the  other 
things  mentioned  below.  Our  citizens  are  now  glad  that  we  have 
thee  things,  and  it  Is  not  particularly  hard  for  them  to  get  them 
In  this  way." 

The  following  rate  reducUons  have  been  made  since  taking  over 
the  system  November  1,  1922: 


October  1922.  20  kilowatt-hours tS.SO 

November  1922.  30  kilowatt-hours 2.25 

September  1930.  30  kilowatt-hours 1  26 

April  1933,  18  kilowatt-hours 100 

March  1939,  30  kilowatt-hours 100 

LAST    TEARS    NTT    PR<»Tr     $5,464 

Hearing  of  the  success  of  the  municipal  plant  at  Canby.  tbe 
cltiz-^ns  of  Woodburn.  a  considerably  larger  city  about  12  miles 
away,  sent  a  committee  down  to  Canby  to  Inqiilre  Into  the  matter. 
An  examination  of  the  books  showed  the  Woodburn  committee 
that  the  plant  was  making  an  annual  profit  of  $5,464  a  year,  t)efcide8 
saving  the  city  in  many  other  ways. 

In  the  calendar  year  of  1938  the  committee  found  Canby's  groea 
receipts  from  electric  customers  were  $16,025.50.  Expenditures  the 
same  year  were  $8,802.38  lor  the  purchase  of  power  and  $1,759  cost 
of  admlnl.strat:on.  a  total  of  $10,561.38 — leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$5,464  12.  To  this  could  be  added  the  free  street  lighting,  which 
would  have  coet  the  city  $1,104  under  private  ownership:  also  the 
electricity  used  to  light  the  city  hall  and  to  pump  the  city  water. 
This  would  bring  the  net  profits  for  the  year  up  to  $7,480  87.  How- 
ever, Canby  ignores  the  Items  of  free  service  and  figures  its  net 
profit  for  the  year  at  $6,464.12. 

Out  of  the  net  profit  the  city  spent  $1,868  for  various  Improve- 
ments and  extensions,  equipment,  etc..  Including  transformers, 
poles,  wire,  meters,  labor,  and  other  necessities  to  keep  the  system 
In  good  working  order.  Subtracting  these  Items  leaves  still  a  net 
of  $3,505.  But  If  the  value  of  the  free  services  Is  added  this  would 
bring  the  flgtire  up  to  $5,611. 

MAKES  AND  SAVES  $158,6«S   IN    16  «4    TXAR8 

Speaking  of  the  final  results  of  the  municipal-ownership  enter- 
prlfe  in  Canby  for  the  period  of  16  >  2  years  that  the  city  has  owned 
the  system.  Mr.  Lee  submits  the  flgvires  below  to  show  that  the  city 
has  made  and  saved  a  total  of  $158,698. 

PAID    rOR    IN    10    TEARS 

The  following  are  the  payments  made  on  the  system  during  the 
10  years  to  pay  for  it: 


Date 

Bond"!  and 

warrinls 

outsunuing 

P«iyment5 
on  principal 

Payments 

on  ictrrpst 

ToUl  pay- 
ments 

Jnn   1    1923                          .   - 

J.W.OOO 

4y.ooo 

42.500 
40.000 
35.000 
2R,000 
18.500 
7,500 
1.500 

:$3.SflO 
A.3«) 
2.940 
2.5S0 
2,400 
2,ino 
1.6S0 
1,110 
450 
90 

'$3.3fl0 

Jan.  1,  1924. 

Jan   1    IW25         

$7,ono 

2.500 
5,000 

0,500 
11,000 

1,500 

10,3«0 
9.440 

Jon    1    1«26           

6.030 

Jau.  1,  1927 

Jan    1    1928         

7,400 
9.100 

Jan   1,  1929.. 

Jan    1    19.T0        

11.  IW 
12.110 

Jan    1.  1931   

e.  t.-iO 

Jan.  1.  1932 

1.590 

Total     - 

50,000 

20,040               78.040 

\ 

1  Paid  ^v  citv  wsrrant-s  and  lat^r  rppaid  out  of  incomo. 

>  In  192^  Cnn\>\  hiiilt  a  lo.OOO-gallon  st^el  waUjr  Unk  and  tower  paid  for  oat  ol 
earninps  of  lielit  'Ifpurimonf . 

Of  the  above  $76040.  all  but  $14,292  has  been  paid  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  ll^ht  and  water  plants. 

Mr  Lee's  audiences  marveled  at  this  remarkable  showing  In  a  city 
the  size  of  Canby  in  paying  off  such  a  large  debt  in  less  than  10 
years  "But  wait."  said  Mr  Lee.  "the  half  has  not  yet  been  told. 
We  hsd  money  to  do  other  things  as  well  as  pay  off  the  debt.  The 
following  Irrprovements  and  donations  have  been  made  from  money 
coming  out  of  our  light  Income : 

Improvements  to  light  and  water  system: 

139  light  and  water  meters,  at  $10 $1,890 

317  water  meters,  at  $16 t'^Il 

43  transformers,  at  $125 6,  S75 

1  100,000-gallon  steel  tank  and  110-foot  tower 10.000 

Spring  for  water  reservoir,  pximp,  and  motor 8,  500 

Engineering   fees 600 

Total 31,  642 


Donations  to  high  school: 

Water  main  and  hydrant. 
Transformer 


819 
687 


Total - 1.  *0« 


Other  donations: 

20-acre  cemetery  for  city -— — ......—  $4,000 

Part  payment  on  city  hall 6.500 

Riverside   Road   paving 1.000 

Total 11,600 


Savings: 

16'^   years'  street  lighting 16.  500 

16'i  years'  power  for  water  S3r5tem 9,900 

Cash  reserve  In   bank 21,000 

Total — *7,  400 
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Lo£Sf>8  covered  by  plant  earnings: 

BanJc   failure . $2,000 

Damage  suit  for  personal  Injury 3,  000 

Total- 5.  000 

6UMMART 

Summarizing  the  above  figures  we  have  amounts  made  and  saved 
by  the  plants: 

Pnvments  on  bonds,  warrants,  and  Interest $61,750 

Improvements   to   sytrm 31.642 

Donations  to  high  school 1,406 

Savings  en  light  and  power 47.400 

Other    donations 11.500 

Losses   covered 5,000 

I        Grand  total  for  leVj  years 158,698 

This  money  was  saved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Canby  community 
and  not  contributed  to  the  profiteers  and  holding  companies. 

IS  rr  A  coco  policy? 

Several  indlvldvials  asked  Mr.  Lee  If  he  thought  It  was  a  good 
policy  "to  keep  rates  up  In  order  to  raise  money  for  other  city 
txpt^nses?"  To  this  Mr.  Lee  replied:  "There  are  two  theories 
In  setting  rates  and  use  of  revenues  of  publicly  owned  utilities. 
One  theory  Is  to  set  the  rates  Just  high  enough  to  care  for  operating, 
maintenance,  interest,  amortization,  and  depreciation.  In  this 
manner  the  people  get  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  rates  possible  as 
Is  the  case  In  Eugene  (Oregon  municipal  plant).  The  other  theory 
Is  to  keep  the  rates  high  enough  so  that  after  taking  care  of  all 
operating  and  other  fixed  charges  there  remains  a  surplus  for  other 
purposes.  Your  choice  of  the  two  methods  will  depend  on  your 
circumstances.  Tlie  citizens  of  Canby  choose  to  have  a  surplus 
for  other  purposes." 

"How  do  your  rates  compare  with  those  In  surrounding  towns?" 
was  another  question  asked  of  the  speaker.  To  this  Mr.  Lee  re- 
plied: "Our  last  reduction  brought  our  rates  down  In  every  respect 
to  the  rates  of  the  Portland  Electric  Power  Co..  from  whom  we  buy 
our  energy  wholesale,  costing  us  about  $8,800  a  year.  With  this 
rate  we  .still  made  a  surplus  last  year  of  $5,4C4.  and  at  the  present 
time  (April  1939)  we  are  making  a  net  profit  of  $1,000  a  month. ' 

He  further  explained  that  Canby  Is  seeking  a  contract  with  the 
Bonneville  project  for  energy  at  the  announced  rate  of  $17.50  per 
kliowatt-year.  At  this  cost  the  city  would  save  another  $4,000 
annually. 

WILL   AID  IRRIGATION 

Mr.  Lee  also  brought  out  another  interesting  and  unique  feature 
of  this  Canby  municipal  plant.  It  proposes  to  aid  the  surrounding 
rural  and  farm  population  by  helping  them  to  develop  their  irri- 
gation system.  With  the  savings  effected  already  and  additional 
savings  that  would  result  from  the  lower  rates  for  power  purchased 
from  the  Bonneville  project,  he  said,  there  will  be  some  surplus 
power  at  off-peak  periods  which  the  city  will  give  to  an  irrigation 
project  of  some  2.500  acres  adjacent  to  the  town.  "Canby  has 
agreed  to  furnish  free  of  cost,"  he  said,  "  half  of  the  energy  required 
to  pump  the  water  for  this  proposed  project." 

A    WARNING 

"But  there  is  a  final  warning,"  said  Mr.  Lee.  "Look  out  for  the 
agitators  who  undermine  the  public  sentiment  for  public  owner- 
ship. After  we  were  running  smoothly  for  5  years  our  success 
looked  too  good  to  the  private  power  company.  Our  example,  they 
thought,  would  very  likely  stimulate  other  communities  to  under- 
take municipal  ownership,  as  indeed  it  already  has  done.  So  the 
Portland  Electric  Power  Co.  offered  to  buy  our  water  and  light 
system  for  $45,000  The  Canby  council  refused.  But  the  hired 
agitators  succeeded  in  bringing  the  sale  to  a  vote.  No  one  thought 
the  City  would  sell  out  and  so  the  vote  was  very  small.  We  saved 
our  plant  by  only  two  votes. 

"This  vote  being  so  close,  the  power  company  agitators  called  an- 
other election  as  early  as  po.sslble.  hoping  to  gain  the  few  votes 
necessary  for  victory.  But  by  this  time  the  Canby  voters  awakened 
to  what  was  going  on  and  we  beat  the  sell-out  by  a  2-to-l  vote." 

The  reproduction  value  of  the  Canby  light  and  water  plants  is 
figured  at  $64,500.  the  actual  value  at  $54,000  The  reproduction 
value  of  the  light  plant  alone  is  figured  at  $19,988  and  the  actual 
value  at  $15,450. 
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or 


HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  mich:g.\n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  one  digs  into  the 
labyrinth  of  King  Cotton  in  this  country  the  more  amazing 
the  story  becomes.  It  bears  out  the  old  story  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.    Little  did  the  unsuspecting  public  ever 


dream  that  the  ever-normal  granary  and  loans  on  cotton 
would  lead  to  the  unbelievable  situation  which  now  governs. 

One  needs  only  to  refer  to  a  bill  just  reported  out  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  It  is  one  of  those 
short  so-called  noncontrovcrsial  bills  which  the  chairman 
caUed  up  on  short  notice  and  ruihed  through  committee  with- 
out permitting  anyone  to  appear  and  be  heard  on  the  bill. 
Using  unusual  tactics,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  even  re- 
fused to  grant  congressional  courtesy  to  Members  of  Congress 
to  appear  for  the  specific  purpose  of  showing  how  the  Govern- 
ment and  taxpayer  are  being  fleeced  through  the  racket  which 
is  being  carried  on.  Although  a  formal  demand  was  made  by 
one  of  the  committee  members — who  had  unearthed  a  lot  of 
damaging  information — that  officials  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  be  called  before  the  committee  to  present 
further  information  which  would  run  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  firms  drawing  dividends  from  the  racket  which  has  been 
legalized,  the  chairman  refused  to  permit  anyone  to  be 
heard. 

The  whole  proposition  hinges  about  the  storage  of  some 
12.000.000  bales  of  cotton  on  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  made  loans.  When  it  comes  to  storing  such 
a  vast  quantity  of  cotton  at  rates  of  25  cents  per  bale  per 
month,  that  means  $3  per  bale  per  annum,  or  a  neat  little 
sum  of.  say,  $36,000,000  per  year.  Of  course,  it  is  difiBcult  to 
get  Congress  to  even  respect  a  sum  so  small  as  this.  If  it  were 
$3,600,000,000  or  thirty-six  billion,  it  might  draw  some  atten- 
tion. However,  the  sum  of  $36,000,000  is  something  when  it 
comes  to  running  a  few  strings  of  warehouses. 

But  to  the  taxpayer  the  warehouse  fee  is  not  the  controlling 
factor.  It  is  the  influence  the  warehousemen  exercise  in 
preventing  cotton  from  being  fed  into  the  market.  You  can 
understand  that  if  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton  are  sold,  shipped, 
and  consumed  it  ceases  to  draw  storage  rates  for  the  ware- 
house from  which  it  was  shipped.  Cotton  is  worth  so  much 
more  to  the  warehouseman  when  stored  than  when  located 
on  some  ship  going  to  the  foreign  mills  or  when  located  at 
a  mill  ready  for  consumption.  Therefore  the  warehouseman 
is  very  friendly  to  the  idea  of  greater  storage  stocks,  a  slug- 
gish market,  more  loans,  and  incidentally  more  storage  fees. 

The  farmer  gets  a  loan  on  a  bale  only  once,  but  the  ware- 
houseman gets  his  year  after  year  so  long  as  the  cotton 
remains  on  storage. 

It-  is  not  difficult  therefore  to  understand  the  warehouse- 
man's interest  to  keep  the  cotton  on  storage  indefinitely  and. 
above  all,  to  prevent  its  removal  to  some  other  place  of 
storage  no  matter  how  much  saving  that  might  mean  to  the 
Government. 

The  cotton-storage  racket  is  a  new  one  but  a  very  powerful 
and  very  profitable  one.  Obviously,  the  interests  who  are 
fattening  at  this  Government  trough  will  not  give  up  such 
a  rich  morsel  without  a  struggle. 

An  enormous  vested  interest  has  been  created  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  cotton-loan  program  and  in  the  freezing  of 
the  loan  stocks  tighter  and  tigher,  right  where  they  are. 

The  story  really  starts  with  the  first  Government  cotton 
loan  in  1933. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  interior  warehouse 
lobby  influenced  the  decision  at  that  time  to  make  the  loan 
at  a  flat  rate  all  over  the  South,  regardless  of  location.  It  is 
known  that  interior  warehouse  interests  strongly  urged  this 
course. 

Under  this  plan  a  farmer,  for  instance,  in  Lubbock,  Tex., 
gets  exactly  the  same  loan  on  his  cotton  as  a  farmer  at 
Greenville,  S.  C.  Nevertheless,  the  market  price  of  cotton  in 
Greenville,  S.  C,  is  $5  per  bale  more  than  at  Lubbock.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  points  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
to  somewhat  less  degree  of  Georgia  points. 

As  one  prominent  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  ex- 
pressed the  matter: 

Under  this  plan  not  only  is  the  South  Carolina  farmer  "gjrpped" 
when  he  makes  his  loan,  but  the  South  Carolina  warehouseman  is 
also  "gypped"  because  the  very  first  cotton  to  be  sold  out  of  the 
loan  is  South  Carolina  cotton,  due  to  its  higher  value  on  the 
market,  and  tlien  oui  South  Carolina  warehousemen  lose  tlie 
storage. 
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For  the  same  reason  cotton  at  Lubbock,  for  instance,  is  the 
first  to  go  into  t^e  loan  and  the  last  to  come  out  of  it. 

It  is  common  gossip  in  west  Texas  that  the  most  profitable 
business  In  that  community  is  the  storage  of  Government- 
loan  cotton. 

There  is  a  facetious  saying  in  west  Texas  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment loan  will  only  hold  out  for  a  few  years  more  there 
will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  value  of  west  Texas 
farm  lands,  not  for  agricultural  purposes  but  as  sites  for  new 
warehouses  in  which  to  store  Government  cotton. 

Most  of  the  west  Texas  production  now  goes  into  the  Gov- 
ernment loan  and  stays  there. 

Meantime  concrete,  fireproof,  sprinklered  cotton  ware- 
houses will  have  unoccupied  space  for  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  which  they  would  be  glad  to  store 
at  an  enormous  saving  to  the  Government  if  storage  and 
insurance  are  available,  but  the  political  power  of  the  interior 
warehouse  lobby,  with  their  swollen  profits,  is  so  great  that 
the  hands  of  administrative  oflflcials  are  tied. 

Having  supported  the  idea  of  storing  cotton  those  in  the 
know  proceeded  to  build  additional  cotton  storage  space. 
Rates  have  been  assessed  and  are  being  collected  on  some- 
what of  an  emergency  basis.  Like  when  you  build  a  plant 
for  the  production  of  arms  and  ammunition  during  a  war 
period.  You  try  to  jack  up  the  price  sufficiently  high  that  if 
the  war  ceases  rather  suddenly,  you  will  have  sold  your  pro- 
duction at  such  a  high  price  over  cost  as  to  enable  you  to 
amortize  the  cost  of  your  plant  and  equipment,  and  then  have 
it  as  a  gift  so  you  may  convert  it  to  the  production  of  peace- 
time goods. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  company  was  paid  $467,- 
338.60  for  one  period  and  for  the  following  period  it  was  paid 
$2,874,748.35.  and  for  the  period  about  to  be  settled  for  this 
same  warehouseman  Is  to  receive  $5,176,631.18.  Another 
warehouseman  is  to  receive  a  total  of  $942,271.16  for  the 
period  up  to  July  31.  1939;  still  another  is  to  receive  $1,296,- 
087.88.  The  first-mentioned  company  is  the  Federal  Ware- 
house &  Compress  Co.,  of  Memphis.;  the  second  is  the  South- 
eastern Compress  L  Warehouse  Co.,  of  Atlanta;  the  third 
the  Union  Compress  Warehouse  Co.,  of  Memphis.  If  this  is 
illustrative  of  how  the  ever-normal  granary  is  to  work  out 
in  the  interest  of  the  primary  producer — the  farmer — then 
we  must  admit  it  is  a  new  type  of  subsidy,  but  not  one  that 
will  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  man  who  tills 

the  soil. 

The  amazing  part  about  this  whole  program  comes  to  the 
surface  when  the  Government,  acting  through  its  agency, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  desires  to  deliver  cotton 
under  the  provisions  of  the  barter  deal  recently  made  with 
England.    The    Commodity    Credit    Corporation    finds    its 
hands  tied.    To  meet  the  quality,  staple,  and  fiber  require- 
ments of  the  purchaser— England— the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  must  procure  title  to  the  cotton  on  which  it 
has  heretofore  made  loans  to  cotton  growers.    So,  S.  2697  is 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  House  for  action. 
The  Senate  approves  a  bill  which  carries  provisions  that 
would  enable  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  procure, 
convey,  transport,  handle,   store,   maintain,   or   rotate   the 
cotton  on  a  basis  as  would  cost  the  Government  and  tax- 
payers much  less  for  storage  and  insurance  charges  than  has 
heretofore  been  paid  under  acts  which  were  so  designed  as 
to   give   particular   warehousing -fee   benefits  to   this  small 
group  of  operators  who  have  exercised  and  continue  to  exer- 
cise such  an  extraordinary  infiuence  over  the  Congress.    The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House  has  abso- 
lutely refused  to  allow  the  present  law.  which  was  written 
in  a  manner  to  protect  the  v^-arehousemen  at  the  cost  of  the 
taxpayer  and  the  farmer,  to  be  amended  by  the  Senate  bill 
so  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  could  effect  sav- 
ings and  prevent  exploitation  by  the  warehousemen. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Government  agency  is  powerless  to  proceed 
on  a  program  of  obUining  reasonable  rates  on  storage  and 
insurance  on  cotton  actually  owned  by  the  Government  or 
one  of  its  agencies.  It  is  almost  unbelievably  that  a  group 
of  warehousemen,  through  their  Representatives  here  in  Con- 


gress, could  be  so  powerful  as  to  exercise  such  arbitrary 
control  over  commodities  actually  ov^-ned  by  the  Government. 
With  the  Government  becoming  the  largest  holder  of  so 
many  of  these  commodities,  such  an  influence  exerted  by  the 
warehousemen  can  become  all-controlling  in  preventing 
these  goods  from  finding  their  way  into  the  normal  channels 
of  trade.  As  in  the  case  of  cotton,  the  warehousemen  can 
prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  reconcen- 
trating  the  fiber  at  points  where  prospective  buyers  can  have 
access  to  quick  selection  by  sampling.  In  the  legislation 
under  consideration,  the  warehousemen,  acting  through 
their  strong  control  over  Congress,  are  proposing  to  say  to 
England  just  what  cotton  she  shall  have  access  to.  Just  what 
stocks  she  shall  select  from,  the  position  of  the  warehouse- 
men being  to  force  England  and  other  buyers  to  take  from 
such  stocks  as  may  be  selected  by  the  warehousemen  In- 
stead of  letting  England  have  freedom  of  choice,  as  any  other 
buyer  would  want  to  enjoy. 

So  we  have  here  another  form  of  trade  barrier  dictated  by 
an  entrenched  group  of  warehousemen  who  deny  to  the  Gov- 
ernment— as  a  result  of  legislation  they  have  been  able  to 
have  enacted  into  law — the  right  to  say  what  it  shall  do  with 
Its  own  cotton;  who  say  to  prospective  and  actual  customers 
for  this  cotton  that  they  shall  have  to  take  such  cotton  as  the 
warehousemen  stamp  with  approval  and  are  willing  to  re- 
lease; and  all  of  this  because  of  the  fat  warehousing  fees 
being  enjoyed  by  the  warehousemen  in  control. 

The  House  should,  of  course,  reject  the  bill  which  has  been 
reported  out  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
accept  the  Senate  approved  bill  and  in  this  manner  break 
the  control  now  exercised  over  the  cotton  In  storage  by  the 
warehousing  group. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  English  agents  sent  to  this 
country  will  want  to  make  inspection  of  the  actual  cotton  to 
be  exchanged  for  tin,  rubber,  or  other  strategic  and  critical 
materials  for  which  we  may  wish  to  barter.  If  barter  is  to 
become  the  order  of  the  day,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
other  countries  may  wish  to  trade  for  some  of  our  lard, 
cottonseed  oil.  fruits,  and  many  of  the  other  commodities  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  called  upon  to  place  on  the 
"surplus"  list.  If  undue  control  is  to  be  exercised  by  a  string 
of  warehousemen  who  prefer  much  more  to  have  the  goods 
in  storage  in  their  warehouses  than  traveling  through  the 
channels  of  trade  and  into  consumption,  as  in  the  current 
case  of  cotton  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  then  in  that 
case  we  are  serving  notice  on  our  prospective  customers  that, 
while  the  Government  may  be  the  greatest  single  holder  of 
these  surplus  commodities,  freedom  of  action  with  reference 
to  reconcentration  at  strategic  points  acceptable  to  the 
prospective  customer  will  not  be  forthcoming.  Tlie  "ring" 
will  be  the  controlling  factor. 

One  fundamental  fact  should  not  be  overlooked;  that  is,  if 
the  farmer  pays  off  the  loan  and  takes  back  the  commodity, 
he  will  either  have  to  pay  these  excessively  high  storage  and 
insurance  charges  or  the  Government  will  have  to  absorb 
them  and  charge  the  fancy  fee  to  the  taxpayer.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  control  of  the  commodity  through  acquiring 
ownership  from  the  farmer  and  proceeds  to  export  the  goods 
on  a  subsidy  basis,  as  Secretary  Wallace  has  announced  he 
will  do  with  cotton,  surely  under  those  circumstances  the  tax- 
payer will  be  burdened  not  only  with  the  subsidy  but  with  all 
of  the  unreasonable  carrying  charges.  So.  anyway  you  look 
at  this,  the  matter  becomes  a  "racket"  in  behalf  of  and  for 
the  specific  benefit  of  the  warehouse  "ring." 

This  case  further  illustrates  the  impossibility  of  a  free  flow 
of  trade  on  or  in  basic  commodities  when  pwlitics  and 
government  control  dictate  the  terms  by  which  the  trades 
shall  be  made.  Politics  and  government  move  too  slowly, 
impose  too  great  a  burden  in  the  form  of  time-market  risk 
and  excess  charges  for  the  traffic  to  bear.  The  will  to  make 
the  trade,  move  the  goods,  and  assume  the  natural  risks 
involved  ceases  to  function  because  the  buyer  has  no  chance 
of  profit.  It  all  operates  contrary  to  the  rules  which  have 
governed  in  a  trading  economy  since  its  inception.  Perhaps 
we,  the  people,  still  have  this  lesson  to  learn. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  C.  GILCHRIST 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  and  before  the  convening  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  there  passed  from  this  life  into  im- 
mortality the  Honorable  Willum  P.  Kopp,  of  Henry  County, 
Iowa,  who  served  for  12  years  in  this  House. 

When  I  came  into  Congress  he  was  old  in  membership  and 
he  gave  me  out  of  his  great  store  of  experience,  friendship, 
love,  and  knowledge,  most  valuable  help,  counsel,  and  advice. 

He  was  one  of  the  great  men  whom  my  State  has  sent  here. 
He  was  born  in  Iowa,  lived  in  Iowa,  served  Iowa,  and  died 
there.  His  father  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  in 
the  earlier  days  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
in  the  State  legislature.  Mr.  Kopp  himself  later  served  in 
the  State  legislature  before  he  came  to  Congress,  and  in 
April  this  year  the  house  of  representatives  at  Dcs  Moines 
passed  resolutions  of  tribute  to  him  from  which  I  quote  the 
following: 

From  the  rural  school  Mr.  Kopp  came  to  the  middle  preparatory 
school  of  the  liberal  arts  department  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University. 
Mount  Pleasant.  Iowa.  In  1885.  graduating  from  this  college  with  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  1892.  In  1894  he  graduated  from  the  law 
department  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

On  December  4.  1894.  he  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  Reglna  Bird. 
ToRether  they  made  an  Ideal  home  for  nearly  44  years.  It  was  a 
home  of  love,  hosplta'.ity.  books,  culture,  and  warm  friendships. 
Here  students,  who  came  to  the  campus  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College, 
shared  the   idealism   and  companionship  of  this  Christian   home. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  in  1894; 
he  served  as  county  attorney  of  Henry  County.  Iowa,  from  1895  to 
185'9:  was  a  member  of  the  Henry  County  bar  for  14  years:  was  pjost- 
master  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  from  1906  to  1914;  represented 
Henry  County  in  the  Iowa  Legislature  in  the  Thirty-sixth  General 
A-ssembly.  1915-1917;  was  elected  to  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  First  District  (1921-33),  Sixty-seventh  to  Seventy-second 
Congres.ses. 

Mr  Kopp  achieved  a  splendid  record  during  his  years  of  political 
acrvice,  making  lastinp  friendships  while  serving  as  legislator  and 
rfFresenting  his  county  in  the  State  and  his  district  as  Congress- 
man from  the  First  Congressional  District.  He  always  promoted  the 
good  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa.  He  was  a  leader  in  Congress  during 
his  12  years  in  office.  At  th?  beginning  of  his  second  term  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  Investigate  expenditures  of  the 
Navy  and  was  chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  from  1025  to  1930. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Pensions  Committee  in  1930.  He  rendered 
notable  service  In  flood-control  work. 

He  was  ever  a  friend  of  e.x-service  men.  The  Civil  War  veterans 
knew  him  as  a  friend,  and  the  Legionnaires  knew  him  and  loved  him. 
He  marked  this  verse  in  a  recent  publication: 

T  ask  not  pomp  nor  power 

Like   kings,   to  give   command; 
The  wealth  I  crave  is  power 

To  serve  my  fellow  man. 
I  want  to  feel  the  hand  clasps 

That   Joys   and   sorrows   blend; 
I  want  to  hear  him  saying. 

*Ah.  sir,  you've  been  my  friend."  " 

A  member  of  the  Methodist  Curch  of  Mount  Pleasant.  Iowa,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  Mr.  Kopp  was  active  in  every  department. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  official  board.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Christian  education  and  for  30  years  was  a  trustee  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College. 

It  is  evident  that  three  absorbing  Interests  possessed  the  life  of 
William  F.  Kopp — his  home,  his  church,  and  his  country.  He  loved 
to  serve  others,  particularly  those  whose  li\es  were  shadowed  by 
sorrow  and  poverty.  The  needy  and  unfortunate  found  In  him  a 
friend  One  of  the  gifts  that  endeared  him  to  his  friends  was  his 
recognition  of  merit  in  others.  In  his  heart  was  a  happy.  Joyous, 
witty  strain  which  brightened  the  atmosphere  about  him. 

With  W^L^I.^M  F.  Kopp  there  was  simplicity  and  integrity.  There 
was  always  a  fidelity  to  the  highest  In  patriotism.  Justice,  honor,  and 
Christianity.  There  was  no  pretense  In  his  make-up.  He  never 
compromised  with  his  convictions  nor  retreated  from  responsibility. 
Whenever  a  noble  cause  needed  support  he  never  counted  the  cost. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals,  and  his  devotion  to  those  ideals  was 
ccnstant  and  abiding. 


Certainly  we  may  join  in  the  text  selected  by  his  pastor  at 

the  time  of  his  funeral  and  say  with  Samuel: 

Know  ye  not  that  there  Is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this 
day  in  Israel? 

Debt  and  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Stuart 
Chase  treated  us  to  a  delightful  and  instructive  study  of 
'•the  tyranny  of  words."  It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
human  beings  that  they  should  allow  themselves  to  be  op- 
pressed by  highfalutin  phrases.  When  we  hear  a  word  that 
tinkles  on  the  tongue  we  are  quite  apt  to  let  its  melody,  or  its 
awful  harmony,  seduce  and  lead  away  our  thinking  powers, 
hke  the  children  who  followed  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin. 
There  was  a  time  when  all  that  was  necessary  to  ostracize 
a  man  from  decent  society  was  to  label  him  ^'abolitionist." 
The  late  President  Harding,  in  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, aroused  enthusiasm  for  his  plankless  platform  by 
repeatedly  pronouncing  the  magic  term  "normalcy."  Later, 
to  our  sorrow,  we  discovered  that  "normalcy"  was  a  word 
that  covered  a  multitude  of — well,  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal, 
for  instance.  History  is  replete  with  similar  examples. 
Strangely  enough,  we  seldom  analyze  these  rabble-rousing 
terms,  but  troop  along  after  them  like  a  herd  of  sheep  follows 
a  bell  wether.  Of  all  the  fields  of  human  endeavor  certainly 
politics  is  most  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  words. 

For  instance,  at  the  present  time  large  numbers  of  people 
have  harkened  to  the  siren  song  about  the  public  debt,  which 
has  lured  many  men  on  to  the  rocks  of  shoddy  thinking.  It 
seems  that  one  has  only  to  refer  to  the  public  debt,  even  in 
the  jolliest  gathering,  to  produce  long  faces  and  watery  eyes. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  public-debt  heart  wringers 
is  a  certain  Mr.  W.  L.  Crum.  who  is  said  to  be  a  professor  of 
economics  and  consulting  expert  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. His  connection,  however,  has  not  prevented  this  oracle 
of  woe  from  uttering  frequent  and  ever  more  pathetic 
prophesies  of  the  doom  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Record 
of  July  19.  on  page  9506.  we  were  treated  to  his  prediction 
that  "inflation  and  repudiation  of  the  public  debt  lie  ahead." 
Again,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  page  3742,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Thorkelson], 
we  were  given  an  opportunity  to  read  what,  it  is  hoped,  is  Mr. 
Crum's  latest  and  most  fearful  lament.  Most  calamity  howl- 
ers are  satisfied  if  they  can  hit  upon  one  nerve-racking  word 
of  doubtful  meaning.  Mr.  Crum  has  gone  further.  He  has 
selected  two  words  of  horrible  timber  and  little  meaning.  He 
has  blended  together  the  words  "inflation"  and  "repudiation" 
to  produce  a  truly  sensational  political  dirge.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  Mr.  Crum.  soaring  around  on  the  wings  of 
ambiguous  phrases,  is  unable  to  get  down  to  the  lowly  level  of 
facts.  Let  us  have  a  look  at  his  record.  He  says  "inflation  is 
already  here;  rise  in  the  public  debt  is  inflation."  What  can 
this  possibly  mean?  Inflation,  according  to  ordinary  com- 
]  mon-sense  language,  is  a  drastic  rise  in  prices.  The  only 
!  possible  relation  between  debt  and  inflation  is  through  the 
effect  of  debt  on  prices.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  total 
public  debt  in  this  country  today  is  almost  twice  what  it  was 
in  1929.  and  the  debt  of  the  Federal  Government  alone  Is 
about  two  and  one-half  times  as  great.  And  yet  the  whole- 
sale price  index  which  stood  at  95  in  1929.  1926  being  100, 
is  only  75  at  the  present  time.  Obviously  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  idea  that  a  rise  in  debt  in  itself  consti- 
tutes inflation. 

If  Mr.  Crum  meant  anything  at  all,  certainly  he  did  not 
mean  what  he  said.   Since  the  public  debt  has  mounted,  wlmt 
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Mr.  Crum  says  Is  that  we  are  already  wallowing  in  the  mire  of 
Inflation.  But  when  "inflation"  means  a  rise  in  prices,  and 
prices  have  actually  fallen,  the  absurdity  of  the  statement 
shines  through  even  the  misty  veil  of  meaningless  words.  So 
Mr.  Crum  and  the  other  prophets  of  doom  try  to  persuade  us 
that  we  are  trembling  on  the  brink  of  inflation,  and  that  the 
building  up  of  the  public  debt  will  surely  plunge  us  into  the 
abyss.    He  says: 

Some  set  of  clrctunstances  will  set  It  (Inflation)  off — dent  ask  me 
when. 

The  same  warning  has  been  repeated  several  times  every 
day  for  the  past  6  years,  and  some  of  its  terrors  have  been 
tamed  by  time.  Perhaps  we  can  discover  just  how  ridiculous 
it  is  by  comparison. 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  about  the  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land, which,  we  are  told,  has  made  a  phenomenal  recovery 
from  depression  without  resort  to  the  policies  of  the  New 
Deal.  Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  conditions  in  England. 
The  total  public  debt  of  England,  including  local  units  as 
well  as  the  National  Government,  amounts  to  $1,050  per  capita 
as  compared  with  $450  in  this  country.  In  other  words,  the 
per  capita  debt  in  England  is  almost  two  and  one-half  times 
what  it  is  here.  Surely  if  there  is  ansrthing  in  the  theory  that 
our  debt  is  rapidly  becoming  so  large  that  inflation  and 
repudiation  are  just  aroimd  the  comer,  England  must  already 
be  engulfed  in  a  disastrous  inflation  accompanied  by  the 
repudiation  of  her  public  obligations. 

The  actual  facts  are  quite  different.  In  the  Jast  5  years 
England  has  been  enjoying  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
periods  of  prosperity  in  her  history.  Prices  have  been  steady, 
production  has  been  at  ail-time  high,  and  employment  is 
above  the  1929  level.  Government  bonds  are  selling  at  re- 
markably low  yields.  And  all  this  has  taken  place  with  a 
public  debt  almost  two  and  one- half  times  as  large  as  ours. 
In  other  words,  when  we  have  a  public  debt  of  $125,000,000,000 
we  will  still  be  short  of  the  "crushing  burden"  under  which 
England  has  enjoyed  such  extraordinary  prosperity. 

If  inflation  and  repudiation  are  just  around  the  comer,  it 
is  strange  that  the  bankers,  insurance-company  executives, 
and  wealthy  capitalists  of  this  country  are  so  stupid  that  they 
are  willing  to  pay  continually  higher  prices  for  Government 
bonds.  Yield  on  the  average  long-term  Government  bonds 
recently  got  down  to  2.07  percent,  an  all-time  low,  which 
means  that  the  Government  is  selling  its  obligations  on  the 
most  favorable  terms  in  its  history.  And  yet  we  are  told  that 
the  policies  of  this  same  Government  are  leading  us  to 
financial  ruin. 

What  we  are  suffering  from  at  the  present  time  is  a  defi- 
ciency, and  an  excess,  of  demand  for  goods.  As  long  as  we 
have  a  deficiency  of  demand  or,  in  other  words,  a  surplus  of 
commodities,  prices,  instead  of  soaring  to  infiationary  levels, 
are  going  to  lag  in  their  present  depressed  condition.  The 
distribution  of  purchasing  power  by  the  Government,  through 
Its  borrowing  and  spending  operations,  tends  to  sustain  de- 
mand at  something  like  a  tolerable  level.  But  with  the  tre- 
mendous productive  power  that  both  industry  and  agriculture 
In  this  country  have  developed,  the  amount  of  purchasing 
power  necessary  to  raise  prices,  even  by  a  small  amount, 
would  have  to  be  much  greater  than  at  present.  As  the 
money  that  consumers  have  to  spend  increases,  the  flow  of 
goods  which  industry  and  agriculture  will  put  on  the  market 
will  also  increase.  Only  when  we  have  absorbed  all  of  our 
idle  men  and  resources  and  the  factories  and  the  farms  of 
the  Nation  are  producing  at  full  blast  can  there  ever  begin 
to  be  talk  of  inflation. 

But  consider  for  a  moment  what  would  happen  to  the 
Federal  Government's  finances  if  we  reached  that  happy 
condition  of  full  employment  and  full  productive  activity. 
Tax  yields,  without  any  increase  in  tax  rates,  would  increase 
so  tremendously  that  the  necessity  for  further  borrowing  to 
finance  expenditures  would  automatically  cease.  If  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  I  need  only 
call  attention  to  studies  of  the  Treasury  which  show  that 
the  Budget  wiU  be  balanced  with  an  $80,000,000,000  national 
income.    Tliis  level  of  income,  according  to  the  estimates  of 


exports,  will  still  be  somewhat  short  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  employ  our  men  and  our  resources  fully. 

Putting  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell,  any  increase  In  the 
total  spending  of  the  Nation  that  would  tend  to  make  prices 
rise  would  call  forth  a  tremendous  increase  in  industrial  and 
agricultural  production.  Slightly  higher  prices,  together  with 
increased  production  and  increased  employment,  would  mean 
larger  incomes  and  hence  larger  revenues  for  the  Treasury, 
•nie  necessity  for  further  borrowing  would  cease  and  the 
danger  of  Inflation  through  further  Increases  in  the  public 
debt  would  automatically  disappear. 


Delay  of  Legislation  for  Dairy  Farmers  Regrettable 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  KENNETH  W.  HONES 


Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  numerous  important 
mesLSures  awaiting  consideration  as  Congress  adjourns  is  my 
own  bill,  H.  R.  6500.  which  would  make  dairy  products  a  basic 
commodity,  and  permit  the  dairy  farmers  to  share  in  the 
general  agricultural-adjustment  program,  parity  payments, 
and  so  forth,  along  with  the  growers  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat, 
and  so  forth.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  this  measure 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  but  the 
subcommittee  has  postponed  further  consideration  until  the 
January  session. 

Still  another  measure  on  which  I  had  hoped  to  obtain  action 
is  H.  R.  6871,  designed  to  stop  the  flood  of  farm  foreclosures 
in  the  Middle  West  by  readjustment  and  refinancing  of  farm- 
mortgage  indebtedness.  My  bill  H.  R.  7455  to  the  same  end, 
which  was  included  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
as  an  amendment  to  the  spending  bill,  failed  when  the  House 
declined  consideration  of  the  latter  measure,  although  a 
similar  amendment  had  been  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  74  to  7. 

Realizing  the  distressed  condition  of  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers  in  the  Northwestern  States,  I  sincerely  regret  that 
adjournment  of  Congress  postpones  consideration  of  these 
as  well  as  numerous  other  measures  also  designed  to  aid  In 
the  relief  of  this  dlEQcult  and  devastating  farm  situation. 

In  support  of  H.  R.  6500  I  shall  insert  in  my  remarks  a 
radio  speech  by  Kenneth  W.  Hones,  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Farmers  Equity  Union,  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  network  on  the  Importance  of  Dairying  as  a  Basic 
Commodity.  Mr.  Hones  is  a  dairy  farmer  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  farm  movement  of  Wisconsin  and  knows  well  his 
subject. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OT  DAIHTTNO   AS  A  BASIC  COMMOmTT 

The  dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  single 
unit  of  agriculture  from  the  standpoint  of  national  gross  Income, 
number  of  farmers  engaged  In  It,  and  the  Importance  that  It  plays, 
not  only  in  the  diet  of  the  children  but  the  general  consvunlng 
public  as  well. 

Thus  being  this  Important,  It  Is  relatively  Important  that  we 
protect  the  producer  In  maintaining  this  great  plant  and  protect 
the  consumers  In  giving  them  an  adequate  supply  of  quality  prod- 
uct at  fair  prices. 

The  vart  Investment  that  dairy  producers  have  to  make  in  order 
to  produce  this  important  food  makes  it  extremely  Important  that 
he  be  fairly  compensated  for  his  efforts  If  he  Ifl  to  stay  In  the 
bu.slnes6  of  producing  a  qtiallty  product. 

Under  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  running  this  great  plant 
In  a  disorganized  manner  the  producer,  as  well  as  the  consvimers, 
have  receU-ed  a  deal  that  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  either  one. 

The  dairy  farmers  throughout  the  Nation  are  losing  their  farms 
by  the  thousands  under  past  and  prevailing  prices  paid  to  them. 
Especially  is  that  true  in  the  great  areas  producing  nulk  for  manu- 
factvulng  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk. 
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There  are  those  who  will  say  that  they  can't  understand  how 
farmers  can  be  losing  their  farms  when  prices  that  consumers  pay 
are  Uken  into  consideration.  That  is  Just  the  point  consumers  do 
not  understand,  but  we.  as  producers  of  milk  for  manufacturing, 
know  that  we  cannot  continue  long  to  produce  at  prices  we  now 
receive,  with  the  exception  of  special  areas  and  specially  protected 
markets.  The  dairy  indu-stry  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and 
unless  we  can  receive  assistance  to  adjust  the  Industry  very  soon 
the  whole  situation  will  become  a  serious  national  problem. 

Seasonal  and  annual  surpluses  have  caused  undue  low  prices  to 
prcxiucers.  while  on  the  other  hand  consumers  have  paid  exorbitant 
prices  for  certain  typ>es  of  dairy  products  in  off-season  production, 
due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  a  national  dairy  program  participated  In 
by  Individual  farmers.  We  have  been  dictated  to  in  both  cases  by 
processors  of  all  types  and  other  groups  of  handlers  who  only  look 
for  commissions  and  profits  on  volume,  regardless  of  the  producers' 
milk  check  or  the  consumers'  ability  to  pay.  The  dairy  farmers  of 
the  Midwest  have  themselves  finally  decided  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
kind  of  operation,  and  through  meetings  recently  held  In  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  voted  overwhelmingly  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  which  will  give  us  a  share  in  the  benefits 
as  well  as  the  responsibilities  in  a  national  agricultural  economy. 
We  t)elieve  it  Is  possible  for  us  dairy  farmers  to  have  a  program 
that  Is  fair  to  us  and  also  fair  to  the  consumers.  It  Is  good  national 
economy  to  use  an  ounce  of  preventative  rather  than  a  pound  of 
cure.  It  Is  evident  now  that  our  present  production  capacity  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  throwing  the  dairy  industry  on  an  exportable- 
feurplus  basis,  and  If  this  happens  it  will  be  far  more  serious  than 
the  problem  confronting  cotton  or  wheat,  because  we  produce  a 
perishable  product  that  cannot  be  stored  only  temporarily.  We 
believe  we  are  Just  entering  the  stage  of  annual  surplus  production. 
and  unless  we  as  farmers  rally  collectively  to  prevent  this  there  will 
be  hectic  days  ahead. 

Whether  this  Is  absolutely  the  case  or  not.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
as  producers  organize  in  a  national  way  to  Improve  our  situation 
and  work  out  a  correlated  program:  therefore  we  seek  to  make 
dairy  products  a  basic  commodity  under  the  present  farm  bill. 
We  ask  that  we  receive  our  proportionate  share  of  moneys  appro- 
priated for  price-adjustment  payments.  We  ask  that  the  cow 
population  be  stabilized  at  Its  present  level  until  economic  pur- 
chasing power  and  Increased  consumption  permits  more  production 
to  be  absorbed  at  prices  fair  to  the  producers. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done  within  the  Industry  Itself  In  Improving 
the  production  unit  and  raising  standards  of  quality;  therefore  we 
f«ek  as  a  part  of  the  program  such  practices  by  producers  as  herd 
Improvement,  herd  health,  and  the  use  of  production-bred  sires. 
This  will  lower  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  butterfat  and 
increase  farm  efficiency.  To  safeguard  the  consumers  we  advocate 
and  stress  practices  to  Improve  quality  and  sanitation,  to  be  a  part 
cf  the  program  and  for  cooperating  farmers  to  receive  recogni- 
tion for  same,  by  practice  payments  for  compliance. 

If  stabilizing  cow  numbers  through  farm  allotments  does  not 
produce  the  desired  results,  we  have  made  provision  for  marketing 
quotas  to  be  invoked  only  after  dairy  farmers  themselves  vote  to  do 
so.  The  allotment  to  be  set  only  on  that  portion  of  the  production 
that  is  marketed  and  that  portion  of  the  production  consumed  on 
the  farm  is  not  to  be  considered.  We  believe  that  stabilization  of 
price  Is  as  essential  to  the  consumer  as  to  the  producer.  Out  of 
the  experience  with  past  programs,  especially  under  the  Farm 
Board.  It  has  been  proven  that  stabilization  of  price  without 
stabilization  of  production  Is  as  ineffective  as  stabilization  of  pro- 
duction without  stabilization  of  the  market.  Due  to  this  experi- 
ence we  now  have,  for  those  basic  commodities  named  In  the  act. 
provisions  for  marketing  quotas,  loans,  farm  and  terminal  storage. 
and  surplus  removals.  For  the  dairy  industry  stabilization  of  price 
means  to  keep  the  price  of  dairy  products  within  the  range  of  the 
consumers'  purchasing  power  throughout  the  year  Consumers  have 
paid  exorbitant  prices  for  products  during  off-production  periods 
of  the  year  and  the  producers  receive  their  low  price  when  their 
plants  are  producing  at  full  capacity.  By  stabilizing  the  market 
we  would  ral&e  the  general  price  level,  but  would  prevent  undue 
high-price  periods  to  consumers,  which  do  not  to  any  appreciable 
degree  reflect  In  the  producers'  annual  Income. 

To  bring  the  stabilization  part  of  our  program  about  we  have 
provided  for  such  operations  through  an  agency  composed  of  coop- 
erative dairy  processing  association^,  to  be  financed  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Industry. 

Other  basic  commodities  now  named  In  the  act  have  a  program 
of  storage  on  the  farm,  with  loans  to  each  farmer  for  his  share 
of  the  national,  sea.soral.  or  annual  surpluses.  Because  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  of  highly  perishable  nature.  It  Is  Impossible  for  dairy 
farmers  to  store  on  the  farm  their  share  of  these  annual  or  season- 
able surpluses:  therefore,  it  is  Important  that  the  dairy  Industry 
have  a  collective  national  agency  for  all  producers  to  use  In  the 
storage  of  such  surpluses,  and  to  regulate  In  an  orderly  manner 
their  return  to  the  channels  of  trade. 

It  Is  also  very  Important  that  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity 
Corporation  has  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  remove  any  burden- 
some surpluses  from  this  agency  and  distribute  to  the  needy 
through  relief  channels  as  now  being  cxurently  worked  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Our  program  Is  primarily  designed  to  assist  farmers  whose  milk 
goes  Into  tlie  channels  of  manufactured  products.    We  are  making 


no  attempt  to  disturb  the  fiuid  mllksheds  but  to  strengthen  their 
position  by  stabilizing  the  market  for  the  mantifactured  products, 
becaus^e  mllkshed  contracts  are  based  on  current  prices  of  butter 
and  cheese. 

When  we  present  the  program  to  Congress  In  a  few  days  now, 
we  are  convinced  that  they  are  going  to  have  before  them  In  this 
bill  the  most  complete  picture  of  any  commodity  so  far  presented. 
We  are  not  tackling  our  problem  by  parcels,  nor  have  we  any  one 
patent-medicine  remedy.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  whole  situation 
as  It  now  stands. 

The  program  Is  fair  and  Just  from  every  angle  both  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer:  It  covers  the  complete  route  from  participa- 
tion by  the  individual  dairy  farmer  to  the  marketing  of  the  product. 
We  have  made  provisions  for  taking  care  of  the  family-sized  herd 
through  e.xemptlng  from  the  program  anyone  who  does  not  produce 
for  market  in  excess  of  500  pounds  of  butterfat  or  Its  equivalent 
during  any  one  year.  Because  dairy  products  are  so  essential  to 
the  general  welfare  of  all  of  us  we  are  not  advocating  a  program  of 
scarcity,  but  one  to  bring  about  a  better  balance  in  the  dairy  Indus- 
try for  everyone.  There  Is  certainly  no  consumer  who  does  not 
want  the  producers  to  have  a  healthy,  prosperous  Industry  with 
purchasing  power  sufficient  to  maintain  Industry. 

This  program  has  been  discussed  at  length  with  producers  and 
businessmen  of  the  Midwest.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  the  National  Wheat  Conservation  Commit- 
tee, the  Northwest  Farmers  Union  Legislative  Committee,  and 
other  farm  groups  from  different  sections  of  the  Nation.  In 
meetings  completely  covering  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota the  farmers  themselves.  Irrespective  of  organization  affili- 
ation, have  endorsed  the  program  and  have  raised  nickel,  dime,  and 
quarter  contributions,  the  funds  necessary  to  send  our  committee 
to  Washington.  Creameries,  cheese  factories,  condenserles.  fluid 
mllksheds,  farm  organization  locals,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
many  small -town  businessmen  have  put  on  drives  to  assist  In 
raising  these  funds. 

We  have  been  here  In  Washington  for  some  time  now  working 
out  the  draft  for  the  bill  and  analyzing  the  whole  agrlcultiual 
picture.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  unfair  to  say  that  If  the  American 
farmer  wants  any  farm  program  he  had  better  wake  up.  There 
are  potent  forces  at  work  to  destroy  what  we  now  have  and  they 
are  using  the  same  old  game  to  do  It.  They  are  advocating  pro- 
grams of  general  phrases  which  have  no  underlying  philosophy  or 
principle  common  to  the  farmers'  best  Interest.  We  farmers  have 
at  times  been  led  away  from  our  sane  objectives  by  false  and 
malicious  propaganda  that  seems  to  us  very  unfair  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  President. 

Only  to  be  here  in  Washington  working  closely  with  them  can  one 
understand  their  keen  desire  to  do  what  farmers  need  to  have  done. 
Sincere  farm  groups  seem  to  be  having  no  trouble  in  secvirlng  the 
attention  and  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  prepar- 
ing proper  amendments  to  Improve  the  present  farm  program.  Re- 
member that  Congress,  after  all,  has  the  responsibility  of  making 
any  program  work.  It  Is  not  Just  enough  to  pass  a  piece  of  legislation, 
but  the  appropriations  that  go  with  It  are  the  meat  of  the  whole 
program  as  to  whether  they  work  or  not.  Why  not  ask  your  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress,  'If  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  the  onea 
on  whose  heads  the  Budget  must  be  balanced?"  The  lack  of  proper 
funds  to  operate  a  farm  program  will  be  more  reason  for  Its  lack  of 
effectiveness.  If  any,  than  any  other  reason. 

We  are  certain  that  our  dairy  program  is  going  to  have  militant 
opposition,  as  has  already  been  Intimated,  but  It  Is  up  to  every 
dairy  farmer  to  get  behind  this  program  if  they  ever  expect  to  have 
a  well-balanced  agricultural  program  on  a  parity  with  other 
industries. 

Let  us  keep  what  we  now  have  and  perfect  It  from  time  to  time 
as  conditions  change,  but  let's  work  for  more  equality  for  more 
farmers  and  more  commodities.  Our  dairy  program  needs  your 
support  at  this  time.  Let  yotir  Congressmen  know  that  you  want  it 
by  hearing  from  you  by  card  or  letter.  The  whole  agricultural  pro- 
gram is  In  danger  not  because  It  isn't  doing  any  good  but  because 
Congress  is  hearing  from  Its  enemies  more  than  from  those  who 
want  a  program.  We  farmers  are  sleeping  at  the  switch.  I  was  In 
a  Congressman's  ofllce  the  other  day  and  In  the  great  stack  of  letten 
he  received  from  all  type*  of  national  Industry  there  was  not  one 
from  bis  farmers.  It  is  because  of  our  negligence  and  Indifference 
that  Congress  Is  falling  to  give  our  farm  program  the  proper  sup- 
port, so  It  Is  important  to  let  your  Representative  know  that  you 
want  the  agricultural  program  saved  and  improved,  and  that  you 
want  dairying  made  a  basic  commodity  with  a  program  designed  to 
meet  our  objectives  of  stabilization. 

In  1934  the  Government  brought  forth  a  dairy  program  and 
presented  It  In  a  series  of  meetings  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
Nation  Many  of  us  attended  those  meetings  as  actual  producers. 
The  processors,  dealers,  speculators,  market  operators,  and  every 
type  of  commercial  Interest  packed  the  meetings  and  consumed  the 
time  to  where  the  farmers  had  but  little  opportimlty  to  voice  their 
views,  and  when  they  did  the  farmers  were  booed,  hissed,  and 
heckled  down.  Well,  the  program  was  defeated  at  that  time  be- 
cause the  meetings  were  packed  with  three  processors  or  their  office 
help  to  every  one  farmer.  The  dairy  farmers  did  not  turn  the 
program  down  and  we  charged  the  processors  with  having  headed 
off  a  program  at  that  time,  and  they  have  never  answered  that 
charge  to  this  day.  Some  of  us  did  not  accept  that  defeat  as  final. 
Since  that  time  a  number  of  us  producers  have  been  working  out 
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a  program  that  we  felt  would  meet  the  needs  of  our  Industry  at 
the  present  time,  and  one  that  was  broad  enough  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  We  think  we  have  It  now  and  It  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  next  week.  The  dairy  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  a 
present  responsibility  perhaps  greater  than  ever  before.  They  will 
enlist,  by  their  interest  in  our  present  plans,  many  sincere  defenders 
of  the  rights  of  dairymen  to  sit  at  the  national  dinner  table  and 
partake  of  their  fair  share  of  the  national  Income. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 


American    Lumber    Industry    Helped    by    Trade 

Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  MOUTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE   TIMBERMAN 


Mr.  MOUTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  concerning  so-called  adverse  effects  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  In  its  relationship  to  the  American 
lumber  industry.  Statements  have  been  placed  in  the  Con- 
GREssioN.^L  Record  in  an  attempt  to  stir  opposition  to  the 
program.  In  many  instances  conclusions  are  hastily  drawn 
from  incomplete  information  that  the  American  lumberman 
has  been  "sold  dovm  the  river."  To  anyone  with  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  foreign  trade  in  lumber  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  the  trade-agreements  program  has  substantially 
helped  the  lumber  industry.  Biased  and  incomplete  infor- 
mation, used  by  a  small  group  of  opponents,  serves  no  useful 
purpose. 

Mr.  Axel  H.  Oxholm,  managing  director,  Pacific  Forest  In- 
dustries, an  outstanding  authority  on  the  lumber  industry, 
in  an  article  carefully  analyzing  the  relationship  between 
trade  agreements  and  the  lumber  industry  and  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Timberman,  stated: 

[FYom  the  Timberman  for  December  1938] 

RESULTS    OF   OLTl   TREATY    NEGOTIATIONS 

Pacific  Northwest  export  Industries  as  a  whole  undoubtedly  feel 
disappointed  In  regard  to  the  results  of  the  United  Kingdom  trade 
agreement,  and  naturally  everybody  Is  looking  for  the  proverbial 
goat.  Few  people  take  the  trouble  of  studying  the  agreement  as  a 
whole,  but  are  considering  the  value  of  the  treaty,  based  on  the 
effect  on  their  particular  industry,  or.  at  best,  on  their  particular 
region.  Neither  do  they  take  a  long-range  viewpoint.  This  Is 
natural  and  Inevitable  in  a  large  country  where  most  Industries 
arc  organized  on  the  basis  of  watertight  compartments  and  have 
little  relations  with  each  other.  Everybody  agrees  that  closer  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire 
will  be  of  the  greatest  Importance  also  from  the  point  of  view  of 
International  politics. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  trade  agreement  is,  unques- 
tionably, that  It  caused  a  reversal  of  the  stron?;  tendency  to  build 
up  preferences  within  the  British  Empire.  While  the  treaty,  in 
lU  present  form,  may  not  have  broken  down  Empire  preferences 
to  the  extent  hoped  for  by  certain  groups.  It  does  leave  "the  foot 
m  the  door."  and  subsequent  agreements  and  a  possible  revision 
of  the  present  agreement  may  lead  to  better  direct  results  for  the 
American  export  industries  Involved,  cfipeclally  those  In  the  North- 
west Unquestionably,  the  treaty  will  have  Indirect  benefits  to 
practically  every  Industry  In  the  United  State*.  If.  for  instance, 
our  wheat  farmers  should  succeed  In  disposing  of  their  surplus 
crops  of  wheat  In  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  duty-free  arrange- 
ment secured  by  the  agreement,  the  economic  effects  will  be  felt  by 
every  branch  of  industry  catering  to  our  farmers'  needs.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  all  other  of  oiu-  industries  directly  benefited  by 
the  agreement. 

For  once  has  the  American  Government  taken  the  lead  In  an 
Intelligent  and  consistent  foreign  tariff  policy.  If.  as  majority  of 
experts  agree,  we  must  maintain  a  foreign  trade.  It  Is  obvious  that 
our  foreign  policy,  which  Is  largely  concerned  with  trade  and 
commerce,  must  be  conducted  on  a  sensible  and  consistent  basis. 
The  Industries  catering  to  foreign  markets  cannot  possibly  exist  on 
the  basis  of  a  temporary  advantage  gained  at  the  expense  of  some 
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foreign  country  during  times  of  stress  because  such  agreements  and 
advantages  are  of  short  duration.  Likewise  an  export  Industry 
cannot  afford  to  he  tied  up  with  a  political  party  so  far  as  the 
tariff  question  hs  concerned.  A  glance  at  our  tariff  schedules  for 
the  past  25  to  30  years  will  clearly  show  the  abrupt  changes  In  our 
own  import  tariff."  and  the  retaliatory  steps  taken  by  foreign  coun- 
tries against  us.  all  of  which  has  led  to  a  disruption  of  our  trade 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  Particularly  during  the  last  few 
years  It  has  been  evident  that  our  representatives  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress  are  overworked.  For  this  reason  alone  it  should  be  evi- 
dent that  a  highly  technical  and  Intricate  matter  such  as  our 
foreign  policy  cannot  possibly  be  handled  by  Congress  because  very 
few  men  In  political  life  today  have  even  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  international  trade,  tariffs,  and  related  matters.  Happily.  Con- 
gress relieved  Itself  of  this  work,  placing  It  In  the  hands  of  the 
most  competent  men  available  for  the  purpose.  Business  leaders, 
who  have  studied  the  present  set-up  In  Washington,  are  convinced 
that  our  negotiators  are  capable.  Impartial,  and  free  from  political 
bias.  The  mere  fact  that  the  results  of  the  United  Kingdom  trade 
agreement  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  even  th?  largest  of  our 
Industries  Is  In  itself  a  tribute  to  the  manner  In  which  politics 
were  kept  out  of  this  tariff  question.  The  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
matter  Is  neither  an  orglnal  idea  of  the  New  Deal  nor  is  It  a 
political  Issue,  since  it  has  strong  supporters  among  kejTnen  In 
both  parties. 

In  conclusion  let  It  be  said  that  It  is  no  easy  task  for  our  nego- 
tiators to  achieve  favorable  results.  Foreign  nations,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  charge  this  country  with  having  started  the  tariff  war  and 
that  the  barriers  which  they  have  placed  In  the  way  of  American 
merchandise  are  merely  In  the  nature  of  retaliation.  We  should 
also  remember  that  in  international  trade  relations  the  same  prin- 
ciple applies  as  In  any  other  business  deal — unless  an  agreement  la 
fair  and  equitable  to  both  parties.  It  cannot  be  of  lasting  value.  The 
countries  of  the  world  today  are  keyed  up  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
export  trade.  Our  negotiators  are  not  dealing  with  Impractical 
theorists  but  with  men  in  the  closest  position  possible  with  businesa 
Interests  in  th?lr  respective  countries.  Our  Northwest  export  Indus- 
tries, therefore,  should  continue  the  close  relations  with  ottr  nego- 
tiators and  sooner  or  later  this  part  of  the  country  will  receive 
valuable  direct  benefits.  If  anyone  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  take  a  chance  on  the  spoils  of  war  and  have  the 
tariff  question  revert  to  politics,  they  should  first  make  a  simple 
calculation  and  ascertain  th^  relative  number  of  voters  In  the  North- 
west compared  to  other  districts  In  the  country,  often  having  for- 
eign-trade interests  opposed  to  ours.  There  is  no  Important  country 
In  the  world  today  where  the  foreign-tariff  matter  is  handled  by 
politicians,  and  in  our  own  country  It  Is  more  and  more  realized  by 
responsible  Interests  that  Important  questions  of  a  technical  nature 
should  be  handled  by  experts  and  divorced  from  politics.  The 
handling  of  the  foreign-tariff  matter  is  a  case  in  point. 


Felicitating  the  Taxpayers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  listening  to  the  compli- 
mentary remarks  and  those  who  have  congratulated  others 
for  efficient  services  rendered  in  this  House.  I  am  reminded 
of  an  Incident  In  the  life  of  the  late  Will  Rogers,  In  which 
It  was  my  privilege  to  participate.  He  had  been  invited  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  Kiwanls  International 
Convention  at  Los  Angeles,  Prior  to  being  introduced  he  had 
listened  to  the  international  secretary  introduce  some  100 
persons  on  the  stage.  It  seemed  to  impress  Will,  and  when 
he  arose  to  speak  he  said: 

I  have  listened  to  this  bald-headed  man  introduce  all  the  people 
on  this  stage.  He  gave  them  all  a  name;  whether  it  Is  their  right 
name  or  not  I  do  not  know.  But  he  has  Introduced  them  all;  and 
now.  if  It  will  not  take  too  much  time,  I  would  like  to  Introduce 
the  audience. 

So  this  afternoon  as  I  Ustended  to  these  congratulations, 
after  we  had  appropriated  over  $13,000,000,000,  exceeding  the 
Budget  estimate  by  some  $300,000,000,  I  felt,  if  It  would  not 
take  too  much  time,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country  upon  the  fact  we  are  adjourning  tonight  and 
going  home. 
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What  Is  Economy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

I  HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
August  5.  1939 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  11,000,000  out  of  work, 
I  wonder  what  the  reaction  to  a  self-styled  economy  Congress 
will  be.  This  Congress,  in  effect,  left  the  unemployed  to  shift 
for  themselves  in  the  name  of  economy.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
it  appropriated  $250,000,000  more  than  the  Government  asked 
for. 

It  might  be  well  to  find  out  what  economy  really  means. 
The  dictionary  defines  this  term  "economy"  as  follows: 

The  management  of  the  affairs  of  a  community,  estate,  or  estab- 
lishment directly  concerned  with  Its  maintenance  or  productiveness. 

The  test  of  what  is  economical  cannot  be  determined  by 
immediate  conditions  alone  nor  by  mere  prophecy.  The  test 
must  include  both  the  present  and  the  future.  For  example, 
in  a  city  like  Cleveland,  with  thousands  hungry  and  no  work, 
what  is  the  economical  thing  to  do  so  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned?  To  let  the  people  starve;  is  that  economical? 
To  refuse  to  supply  them  with  jobs  so  they  can  help  them- 
selves: is  that  economy?  To  provide  a  loan  fund  to  loan  to 
States,  counties,  and  cities  to  aid  their  waning  relief  funds; 
is  that  economy? 

To  wash  our  hands  of  the  whole  consideration  of  relief,  the 
unemployed,  the  distressed,  as  the  conservative  Members  of 
Congress  have  determined  to  do.  is  that  economy?  Some 
Members  of  Congress  believe  in  letting  the  people  shift  for 
themselves,  and  therefore  their  voters  back  home  beUeve  in 
that.    Is  that  economy? 

As  I  view  the  situation,  our  greatest  asset  and  our  greatest 
list  of  values  in  the  United  States  are  the  lives  of  the  people. 
My  greatest  pledge,  which  I  have  sworn  to  defend,  is  defined  by 
the  Declaration  of  independence,  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness"  for  the  people.  Every  move  I  have  ever  made, 
or  ever  shall  make  while  a  Member  of  this  body  will  be 
designed  to  accomplish  this  guaranty  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Are  we  doing  that  when  we  refuse  to  assist 
these  who  cannot  help  themselves  because  of  conditions  which 
they  did  not  create  and  which  they  cannot  prevent? 

I  am  still  convinced  that  our  greatest  wealth  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  human  beings  living  in  this  country. 

One  of  our  greatest  weaknesses  of  government  is  found  in 
the  rules  of  the  Congress.  Many  times  a  majority  cannot 
grant  needed  assistance  to  the  people  because  of  the  rules 
under  which  Congress  and  particularly  the  House  is  governed. 
Under  these  rules  any  man  can  become  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  who  lives  long  enough  and  is  elected  long  enough. 
He  obtains  his  rank  on  the  committees  in  the  same  way.  We 
had  a  good  demonstration  of  that  in  the  defeat  of  the  appro- 
priation for  commodity-credit  loans  to  assist  in  preventing  a 
wholesale  price  slump.  The  House  defeated  the  appropria- 
tion of  $119,000,000  for  that  purpose.  The  committee  han- 
dling this  matter  was  headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WooDRUMl.  as  the  majority  spokesman,  and  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber],  the  ranking  Republican 
member.  Both  spoke  the  same  language — one  a  Democrat, 
the  other  a  Republican — differing  in  name  only,  but  united 
to  defeat  this  measure  to  save  a  collapse  of  the  price  struc- 
ture this  year  among  the  farmers.  These  men  convinced 
enough  Members  to  follow  them  and  the  appropriation  was 
defeated.  The  Republican  Members  voted  a  stone-wall 
vote,  only  a  few  Members  breaking  away. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  LMr.  WoodrumI  was  in  his 
position  because  of  his  length  of  service,  so  was  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  T.\ber].  Both  were  creatures  of  our 
committee  system. 


When  the  Senate  restored  this  appropriation  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  the  conferees  were  compelled  to  restore  the 
appropriation,  and  when  tliis  restoration  was  made  in  the 
House,  both  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  WoodrumI, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber  1.  spokesmen, 
asserted  that  they  did  not  know  anything  about  the  farm 
problem,  and  were  sure  that  no  one  else  in  Congress  knew 
what  to  do  about  it.  The  first  part  of  their  statement  was 
true — that  they  did  not  know  anything  about  the  farm  prob- 
lem. Everyone  in  Congress  will  admit  that,  since  both  have 
confessed  to  it.  Their  second  statement  was  not  true — that 
no  one  else  knew  what  to  do.  There  are  a  hundred  Members 
of  Congress  who  know  what  to  do.  but  under  the  rules  they 
cannot  do  it.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  WoodrumI 
holds  the  key  position  on  the  Democratic  side  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  T.aberJ  holds  the  key  on  the  Repub- 
lican side.  No  one  can  speak  one  line  on  the  matter  of  a  con- 
ference report  unless  these  two  gentlemen  yield  time.  Those 
who  knew  what  to  do  are  shut  out  of  all  debate,  while  those 
leaders  who  confess  they  do  not  know  a  thing  about  the  farm 
problem  do  all  the  talking. 

The  friends  of  the  farmers  in  Congress  have  never  tried  to 
arbitrarily  fix  a  price  for  their  crops  that  will  insure  them 
prosperity,  while  all  other  lines  of  our  public  business  suffer, 
including  the  consumer.  All  the  farmer  has  ever  asked  for  is 
a  price  for  his  products  that  shall  be  fair  and  just  as  compai-ed 
to  all  other  commodities.  On  this  question  there  are  over 
100  Members  of  Congress  who  know  what  to  do.  The  farmer 
will  not  complain  of  50-cent  wheat  if  with  that  price  he  can 
buy  a  binder  at  a  corresponding  price.  But  he  remembers 
when  wheat  was  $1  and  binders  were  $150.  Now  wheat  is  40 
cents  and  a  binder  $400.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  clear-cut 
demonstration  that  the  farmer's  price  is  unjust  and  unfair  as 
related  to  other  commodities.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  un- 
fairness should  finally  percolate  through  the  brain  cells  of 
these  leaders  in  Congress  who  say  they  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  That  unjust  and  inequitable  relation  between  the 
price  the  farmer  gets  and  what  he  has  to  pay  out  ought  not 
to  be  too  diCBcult  for  these  leaders  to  comprehend.  I  admit 
that  it  is  a  great  tax  on  their  thinking  ability,  but  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country  they  should  diligently  try  to 
understand. 

When  it  comes  to  other  questions  they  show  a  brilliancy 
of  mind  that  is  phenomenal.  When  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tions of  issuing  Government  bonds  drawing  interest  for  the 
next  50  years,  when  we  do  not  have  to  issue  one  bond,  these 
leaders  understand  that.  They  refuse  to  let  the  Congress 
issue  greenbacks,  drawing  no  interest,  which  are  as  sound  as 
the  bond.  These  leaders  insist  that  the  control  of  the  flow 
of  our  money  shall  be  privately  handled.  They  insist  upon 
deflation,  which  results  in  low  agricultural  prices  and  low 
wages.  When  crop  prices  are  low,  wages  small,  money  com- 
mands a  premium.  When  money  is  scarce  and  hard  to  get — 
that  makes  it  worth  more.  If  we  reverse  the  process  and 
cheapen  money,  crop  prices  rise  and  wages  increase,  and 
everyone  benefits  except  the  Shylocks  who  loan  money. 
Their  business  falls  off,  but  the  people  prosper.  These  leaders 
understand  this  all  right,  as  every  move  either  one  of  them 
makes  carries  out  the  needed  protection  to  the  private  control 
of  our  circulation. 

How  long  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  be  hum- 
bugged by  party  names.  I  do  not  know.  Whenever  the  people 
rise  up  in  their  power  and  vote  for  men  and  not  a  party  label 
they  will  control  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
before.  If  the  people  do  not  soon  wake  up  to  the  deceit 
practiced  upcn  them  by  the  two-party  system,  their  Govern- 
ment will  come  to  a  tragic  end.  We  are  headed  in  that  direc- 
tion now.  There  are  a  few  truths  that  these  reactionary 
Democrats  and  reactionary  Republicans  must  be  made  to 
understand.  They  must  be  told  with  full  authority  of  the 
people  backing  up  that  statement: 

First.  Honest  people  have  a  right  to  live  and  not  be  hun- 
gry in  a  land  of  plenty. 
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Second.  God  created  all  the  massive  resources  of  this  conti- 
nent for  the  people  who  should  inhabit  it.  and  no  class  or 
clique  should  have  the  right  or  authority  to  obtain  control 
over  these  resources  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  people. 

Third.  Private  enterprise  and  initiative  should  be  allowed 
to  have  free  expression  in  this  country  until  such  time  as 
such  individual  activity  interferes  with  the  public  good:  when 
that  time  arrives  the  general  public  good  is  paramount  to  all 
other  rights  and  privileges. 

Fourth.  We  have  gained  nothing  in  our  fight  to  throw  off 
feudalism  and  establish  personal  liberty  if  we  allow  a  more 
devastating  feudalism  to  obtain  a  permanent  held  in  the 
United  States — a  financial  feudalism  that,  through  the  con- 
trol of  the  flow  and  value  of  our  money,  can  make  prices 
high  or  low,  wages  fair  or  wages  unfair,  employment  or 
unemployment  at  will. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  going  to  insist 
upon  these  rights,  and  the  sooner  the  reactionaries  under- 
stand it  the  better  it  will  be  for  all,  including  those  who  want 
to  peipetuate  this  unjust  and  tmlawful  and  unconscionable 
principle  of  individual  interference  with  the  workings  of 
democracy. 

Will  Rogers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Augtist  4,  1939 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  1927  I  was  surprised  one  day  when 
Will  Rogers  called  on  me.  He  said,  "I  wanted  to  see  the  color 
oi  the  man's  hair  that  could  beat  my  old  friend  Charley 
Carter.  You  know  us  Indians  have  got  to  stick  together." 
He  was  verj'  proud  of  his  Indian  blood,  and  my  predecessor, 
Hon.  Charles  D.  Carter,  was  five-eighth  degree.  I  had  never 
met  Will  personally,  though  his  picture  hung  on  the  wall  of 
the  Masonic  ledge  room  where  we  were  both  members,  at 
McAlcster,  Okla.  I  had  read  most  everjlhing  that  he  had 
written  and  I  had  heard  so  much  by  word  of  mouth  from 
his  old  friends  and  associates  I  felt  that  I  knew  him.  After 
our  first  m.ceting  I  knew  I  knew  him. 

He  told  me  about  having  bought  the  old  home  ranch  place 
and  how  he  had  recently  fixed  up  the  old  well  in  the  yard. 
He  said  when  he  went  back  there  he  always  drew  himself  a 
fresh,  cold  drink  and  drank  out  of  the  bucket,  that  it  seemed 
more  natural  than  using  a  dipper.  He  spoke  of  many  pleas- 
ant memories  of  the  old  home.  One  thing  in  particular  was 
how  he  used  to  rope  the  hogs,  when  they  got  in  the  field,  and 
drag  them  out  on  his  horse. 

He  was  then  high  on  the  roll  of  fame  and  his  taking  time 
to  talk  with  a  freshman  Congressman  convinced  me  that  his 
greatness   was  largely   his   commonness    in    an   uncommon 

degree. 

I  next  heard  him  convulse  hundreds  at  the  Jackson  Day 
Dinner  in  Washington  in  1928.  Mrs.  Cartwright  and  I  at- 
tended the  Will  Rogers  Day  celebration  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  WiU  Rogers  Hotel  in  Claremore,  where 
people  had  gathered  from  all  over  Oklahoma.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  see  him  mix  with  his  old  cronies.  He  put  on  a 
pair  of  blue  denims  and  he  and  his  son.  Bill,  played  polo  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  vast  crowd.  Mrs.  Cartwright  and  I 
were  seated  in  the  grandstand  with  his  daughter,  Mary,  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  McSpadden.  Will  was  solicitous  of  their 
comfort  and  came  around  every  Uttle  bit  to  see  how  they 
were  enjoying  the  game. 

The  last  time  I  talked  with  him  was  shortly  before  his  un- 
timely death.     I  was  going  through  Statuary  Hall  to  the 


Senate  Chamber  and  saw  him  wandering  around  among  the 
statues.  He  spoke  and  began  to  tell  me  about  having  been  in 
to  see  Vice  President  Garner.  He  said:  'I  asked  to  see  the 
V.  P.  and  a  clerk  told  me  I  could  see  him  all  right,  but  he  was 
asleep  and  T  have  orders  not  to  wake  him  until  3  o'clock.'  I 
said.  'I  don't  want  to  see  him  like  that;  I'll  come  back  at  3/  " 
When  I  saw  Will  he  was  looking  at  the  statue  of  Sequoyah, 
another  Cherokee  Indian.  Since  then  I  have  wondered  il  he 
ever  entertained  the  idea  that  he  might  be  the  other  one  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  from  Oklahoma. 

I  told  him  Speaker  Byrns  was  in  and  I  would  return  with 
him  to  the  House  Chamber  and  call  the  Speaker  out.  I  left 
Will  at  the  east  door  while  I  went  in  to  notify  the  Speaker. 
The  Speaker  said  he  would  be  delighted  to  see  him.  I  re- 
turned and  conversed  with  Will  until  the  Speaker  could  ar- 
range to  come  cut.  I  asked  him  how  his  sister.  "Aunt  Sally" 
(Mrs.  McSpadden)  was  getting  along.  He  said:  "Ain't  she 
fine!  She  is  17  years  my  senior  and  when  my  mother  passed 
away  Sally  took  mother's  place  in  my  life.  I  have  her  in  my 
home  in  California  just  now  on  a  visit,  and  I  am  afraid  she 
will  go  back  to  Oklahoma  while  I  am  gone.  I  wish  she  would 
live  with  us."  The  Speaker  came  out  and  took  Will  to  his 
private  office. 

Next  came  the  awful  news  of  the  terrible  plane  crash  in 
Alaska,  at  the  top  of  the  world,  when  he  was  at  the  top  of 
the  world  in  fame  and  glory.  I  could  not  express  my  feeling 
at  the  sad  news  of  the  passing  of  Will  Rogers  and  Wiley  Post, 
Oklahoma's  two  world  characters. 

Mark  Twain  is  probably  the  widest  read  of  all  American 
humorists.  Will  Rogers  was  the  widest  seen  and  heard. 
When  he  came  by  Congress  one  time  he  said,  "They  are  pass- 
ing out  appropriations  like  hot  biscuits  at  a  farm  home."  It 
was  he  who  said,  "Congress  opened  with  a  prayer  and  ended 
with  an  investigation."  Relative  to  foreign  affairs  he  said: 
"This  country  never  lost  a  war  or  won  a  conference."  So 
typical  of  him  is  the  inscription  on  his  statue:  "I  never  met 
a  man  I  didn't  like." 

I  think  i)erhaps  if  his  now  silent  tongue  could  speak  he 
would  say  to  the  thousands  that  gather  before  his  statue: 
"Howdy,  folks,"  and  then  start  off  in  that  familiar  vernacular 
and  homely  philosophy.  When  asked  how  he  won  his  unique 
position,  he  drawled:  "Jes'  gum  an'  gumption."  And  that 
was  literally  true.  No  man  in  the  public  eye  had  more  gixmp- 
tion  or  chewed  more  gum. 

It  is  painful  to  meet  the  realization  that  we  can  never  see 
and  hear  him  again.  As  I  gaze  on  his  statue,  as  I  so  often  do. 
I  think  as  Anthony  must  have  felt  when,  looking  upon  the 
silent  form  of  the  man  whom  once  he  loved,  he  said: 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say:  "This  was  a  man." 


Correcting  the  Record  on  Farm  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  VINCENT  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  3544,  there  appeared  a 
table  showing  some  imports  of  farm  products  in  1933  and  in 
1937  with  the  inference  that  the  increases  were  the  results  of 
trade  agreements.  The  person  who  prepared  this  table  should 
be  made  to  qualify  as  a  witness.  To  indicate  that  such  person 
was  not  qualified  I  present  herewith  a  few  outstanding  CxTors 
in  the  import  side  of  the  table.  The  part  referring  to  acreage 
displacement  does  not  deserve  honorable  mention. 
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Error  1:  For  1933  the  table  shows  Imports  of  wheat  as 
10.286.236  bushels — all  of  this  was  imported  in  bond  for  mill- 
ing and  exported  to  foreign  countries.  In  showing  1937  im- 
ports of  wheat  the  table  shows  17,423,837  bushels — this  figure 
includes  both  wlieat  imported  in  bond  for  milling  and  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries  and  wheat  imported  for  domestic 
uses.  Less  than  half  of  this  figure  wa.s  imported  for  do- 
mestic uses.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  severe 
drought  of  1936  made  necessary  imports  of  wheat  in  1937 
to  supplement  domestic  shortages  of  a  particular  type. 

Error  2:  The  Uble  lists  imports  of  soybeans  for  1933  at 
42.630,809  pounds.  This  figure  represents  imports  of  sesame 
seeds.  The  1937  figure  of  109,418.304  pounds  of  soybeans 
represents  imports  of  soybean  oil  cake  and  meal. 

Error  3:  The  table  reports  imports  of  cottonseed  for  1933 
at  7.004,025  pounds.  This  figure  represents  cottonseed  oil 
cake  and  meal.  Imports  for  1937  are  listed  at  194,030,618 
pounds  which,  in  reality  represents  cottonseed  oil,  not  cot- 
tonseed. 

Error  4:  The  table  shows  imports  of  molasses — which 
should  be  listed  as  inedible  molasses — for  1933  as  169.936,000 
gallons.  This  total  appears  to  be  an  addition  of  both  quan- 
tity and  value  figures. 

Error  5 :  The  table  in  showing  imports  of  eggs  and  products 
reports  for  both  1933  and  1937  a  figure  which  in  addition 
to  eggs  and  products  includes  $604,546  worth  of  meat  extracts 
and  gelatin  for  1933  and  $2,543,251  for  1937. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  men  of  responsibility  would 
descend  in  their  attacks  to  presenting  alleged  facts  with  a 
total  disregard  for  accuracy. 

It  is  somewhat  shameful  that  certain  caustic  critics  of  the 
reciprocal  trade-agreements  program,  having  failed  to  dis- 
credit the  efforts  of  Secretary  Hull  to  restore  our  foreign 
markets  for  farm  and  factory  commodities  by  logic  and  calm 
reasoning,  continue  to  misrepresent  and  appeal  to  prejudice 
and  engage  in  statistical  manipulations.  Not  content  with 
attempting  to  mislead  farmers  by  showing  a  list  of  selected 
imports  of  farm  products,  and  drawing  therefrom  hasty  de- 
ductions which  cannot  be  supported,  these  same  critics  hope 
to  undermine  the  program  by  padding  and  diluting  trade 
data.  Public  opinion  in  America,  when  the  facts  are  known, 
has  never  countenanced  the  use  of  unfair  methods  to  win 
even  worthy  objectives. 


Douglas  Henry  Johnston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4.  1929 


FUNERAL  ADDRESSES  AT  OKLAHOMA  CITY  AND  TISHOMINGO, 

OKLA. 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  on  June  29. 
of  Hon.  Douglas  H.  Johnson,  of  Tishomingo.  Okla.,  removed 
a  figure  that  had  long  been  associated  with  the  Chickasaw 
Indians  of  Oklahoma.  For  40  years  he  had  been  Governor,  or 
chief,  as  it  would  be  called  among  other  tribes.  He  was  the 
last  elected  Governor  in  the  Indian  Territory  before  state- 
hood in  1907.  and  continued  to  administer  the  duties  of  that 
position  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  His  administration, 
which  marked  his  great  fidelity  and  devotion,  gave  to  him 
recognition  as  a  champion  of  the  cause  of  his  people  and 
made  him  a  familiar  figure  in  Washington. 

I  was  reared  from  the  age  of  12  in  Johnston  County,  named 
after  this  Illustrious  Chickasaw,  and  he  was  one  of  my  boy- 
hood heroes.  He  was  a  very  distinguished-looking  man, 
always  immaculately  dressed,  smoked  cigars,  and  drove  fine 
horses. 


His  personal  qualities  were  of  that  loving  nature  which 
wins  the  warmest  attachment.  His  social  and  business  rela- 
tions were  characterized  by  a  geniality  and  courtliness  of 
bearing  and  conduct  which  tended  to  make  both  oflBcial  and 
personal  contact  with  him  more  than  ordinarily  agreeable. 
His  work  was  always  faithfully  and  honestly  performed.  He 
will  long  be  remembered,  loved,  and  respected  by  the  Indians, 
as  well  as  all  others  who  had  the  pleasure  to  know  him. 

Governor  John.ston's  body  lay  in  state  in  the  State  capitol 
building  of  Oklahoma  and  Hon.  William  H.  Murray.  ex- 
Governor  of  Oklahoma,  who  had  married  into  the  Johnston 
family,  delivered  the  funeral  addiess  which  was  as  follows: 

Address  of  Hon.  William  H.  Mub&at  at  tiie  State  Capitol.  Okla- 
homa CiTT,  Okla..  on  Thuksdat.  June  29,  1939.  at  the  Pcneral 
OF  Douglas  H.  Johnston,  Governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 

Ladies,  friends,  and  countrymen,  we  have  gathered  here  to  pay 
last  but  sad  memory  to  the  departed — something  that  will  befall  all 
of  us.  My  remarks  on  this  occasion  will  be  more  historical  and 
biographical  rather  than  eulogistic,  for  the  reason  that  eulogy  is  but 
a  reflex  by  rhetorical  means  of  one's  real  character.  The  history 
of  this  corpse,  his  true  biography,  bespeaks  to  the  analytlctil  mind 
his  real  character. 

The  departed  I  have  known  for  more  than  40  years,  during  that 
entire  time  perhaps  more  Intimately  than  any  other  man  living. 
I  have  often  said  in  his  lifetime  and  I  repeat  it  now,  "He  was  the 
most  generous  man  I  ever  knew,  the  most  diplomatic  man  I  ever 
knew,  and  the  greatest  Judge  of  men  I  ever  knew."  And  he  be- 
lieved In  the  ultimate  and  final  preservation  of  Justice  as  strongly 
as  Calvin,  the  great  minister,  believed  In  the  "final  preservation 
of  the  saints."  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  will  give  you  Inci- 
dents that  will  make  that  clear  to  you. 

My  first  meeting  with  Douglas  H.  Johnston  was  whrn  I  was  prac- 
ticing law  with  Madison  Lucas  and  S.  C.  Treadwell.  of  Tishomingo, 
and  i  observed  him  walking  and  I  said  to  them:  '■\Mio  Is  the  man 
so  eloquently  and  yet  so  tastefully  dressed?"  They  said,  "That  is 
Douglas  Johnston,  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Na- 
tion." Later  on  he  came  Into  our  office  from  time  to  time.  At  that 
time  his  opponent,  the  candidate  of  the  opposing  party,  lived  in 
Tishomingo;  all  of  the  great  merchants  belonged  to  the  opposition 
party;  all  of  the  minor  tradesmen  and  citizens  of  the  town  lined  up 
for  his  opponent,  white  and  Indian,  and  they  all  commanded  him. 
The  only  men  In  the  Ctilckasaw  capital  who  were  for  Douglas  H. 
i  Johnston  was  Dr.  W.  Poyner  (long  since  gone  to  his  last  reward; 
i  may  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul),  and  the  others.  Treadwell.  Madi- 
I  son  Lucas,  and  myself.  After  the  campaign  was  over  and  he  was 
elected  Governor  in  1898.  he  walked  In  the  office  one  day  and  said 
to  Lucas:  'Why  don't  you  equip  your  father  so  he  can  'ell  goods 
to  these  Indians  at  a  reasonable  price?"  Lucas  replied  that  he  had 
no  money.  Said  Johnston:  'I  will  go  your  note  for  all  you  need." 
That  illustrates  the  Indian  gratitude,  for  no  man  ever  suffered  from 
being  Johnston's  friend;  and  I  am  pleased  on  this  occasion  to  pay 
these  tributes  to  him,  because  he  was  the  greatest  financial  friend 
In  my  youth,  due  to  my  loyalty  and  faithfulness  In  friendship  to 
him. 

Said  he  to  Lucas:  "I  am  going  to  see  that  the  debts  of  the  Nation 
are  paid."  Warrants  were  canceled  at  40  cents;  and  he  said:  "Don't 
you  cancel  them  for  more  than  25  percent;  I  will  see  they  are 
paid  within  2  years";  and  within  2  years  they  were  paid. 

Their  first  legislature  passed  numerouj*  laws.  They  were  sent  up 
under  the  Atoka  agreement  that  was  negotiated  In  1897.  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  authorities,  all  except  the  general 
appropriation  bills.  One  day.  while  it  was  gloomy  and  rainy, 
Ed  Bradley,  his  bodyguard,  drove  up  to  my  office  In  a  closed  carriage, 
and  he  said:  "Governor  Johnston  wants  to  see  you  at  the  mansion, 
and  wants  you  to  remain  overnight;  come,  go  with  me." 

When  I  went  down,  with  my  customary  business  directness,  I 
said:  "What  will  you  h&v9f"  "Time  enough  yet,"  said  he.  We 
talked  about  various  things  that  dldnt  relate  to  any  public  matters, 
ate  the  customary  supper,  and  came  In  and  conversed  until  about 
10  o'clock.  I  was  Impatient  then  to  know  the  business.  I  have 
since  learned  why,  not  from  him  but  by  his  custom,  he  was  study- 
ing me. 

FlnaUy  he  drew  a  letter  out  of  a  drawer  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  saying,  "Read  that."  Tlie  Secretary,  in  very  harsh 
language,  said:  "We  are  returning  certain  papers  purporting  to  be 
laws.  They  are  disapproved  because  they  lack  form,  and  are  there- 
fore void."  And  when  I  looked  up.  the  Governor  said:  "Can  you 
write  those  laws?  '  My  reply  was  rather  egoti.stlcal;  I  said:  "I  can 
write  anything,  from  a  political  platform  to  the  constitution  of  a 
republic." 

Said  he,  "How  do  I  know?"  I  said.  "If  I  can't,  it  won't  cost  you  a 
cent. '  Again  he  told  of  his  policy;  and  he  said:  "I  will  have  only 
a  portion  of  these  bills  passed.  One  bill  I  will  have  written  by  the 
United  States  attorney,  who  Is  interested  In  the  bill  of  $30  000. 
The  others  I  want  you  to  write,  and  I  want  them  put  through  as 
quickly  as  the  legislature  can  enact  them."  Said  I:  "If  you  will 
let  me  have  a  talk  with  them,  we  can  pass  them  under  yotir  con- 
stitution In  5  days,  but  that  is  the  shortest  possible  period." 

I  drew  thoee  laws  and  the  United  States  attorney  drew  his.  They 
were  all  sent  up,  and  all  I  had  written  were  approved;  the  others 
were  turned  down  for  reasons  that  I  would  not  now  care  to  men- 
tion.   The  Governor  asked  me  what  I  charged,  and  said  I.  "Five 
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hundred  dollars."  "Well,"  he  said,  "this  legislature  has  usually 
hired  a  draftsman  at  «4  a  day.  They  won't  pay  It.  but  I  possibly 
can  pay  It."  I  said,  "Governor,  you  can't  pay  me  anjrthlng."  And 
I  therefore  refused  anything. 

Then,  calling  the  legislature  again,  other  bills  were  written  by 
other  people,  and  they  were  again  disapproved.  He  called  me  In 
one  day  and  said:  "If  you  will  write  these  bills,  I  will  see  sometime, 
some  way.  that  you  are  paid."  One  day  he  said:  "Now.  I  am 
getting  ready  to  pay  the  debt.  I  want  you.  or  advise  you,  to  go 
to  this  old  Commission,  the  Dawes  CommLsslon,  Chickasaw,  that 
negotiated  the  Atoka  Agreement,  and  tell  them  you  will  collect 
their  money  within  2  years,  charging  them  25  percent.  They  will 
readily  agree,  because.  If  they  had  the  warrants  today,  they  woxUd 
have  to  cancel  them  at  40  percent." 

I  got  It  signed  up  and  inside  of  a  week  the  legislature  passed  that 
appropriation  for  the  Commission,  and  my  part  was  $3,600.  I. 
as  you  see,  was  fully  paid.  Every  man  who  ever  befriended  him 
has  been  fully  paid. 

Illustrating  again  his  method,  he  never  quarreled  with  anybody; 
he  never  resented  any  kind  of  effort  to  treat  him  unfairly,  but  in- 
variably punished  the  man  without  the  man's  knowing  It.  I  recall 
a  young  man  that  worked  for  him  by  the  month.  He  noticed  the 
young  man  paying  attention  to  a  half-blood  girl,  and  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  match;  and  he  said  to  his  hired  hand.  "If  you 
need  a  buggy  and  team  to  go  see  the  girl,  we'll  let  you  have  it." 

So  he  drove  this  girl  In  a  fine  rig.  (He  was  very  fond  of  horses; 
In  fact,  Biby  offered  him  $600  for  one  team.)  And  finally,  the 
marriage  was  consummated,  and  Governor  treated  him  as  an  equal. 
One  day  he  said:  "I  want  you  to  bring  a  little  bag  of  alfalfa  seed 
from  Mllburn  "  The  former  hired  man  brought  it  over,  and  when 
the  Governor  and  his  family  were  talking  to  him.  he  said:  "Gover- 
nor you  forgot  something."  The  Governor  said,  "What  is  it? 
"You  owe  me  for  bringing  the  seed  out."  "Oh,  how  much  is  it? 
"Fifteen  cents." 

He  paid  It  but  that  was  the  dearest  15  cents  that  he  ever  ac- 
cepted in  his  life.  Talking  to  me  later,  he  said,  in  disgust,  "Think, 
Murray  of  a  man  charging  15  cents,  a  landowner  charging  another 
landowner  15  cents  for  a  little  courtesy."  That  fellow  never  knew, 
but  he  did  know  later  and  felt  very  sorely  the  lack  of  friendship 
of  a  noble  soul,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile;  no  littleness. 

Governor  Johnston  has  been  Governor,  with  the  exception  of  one 
term  since  1898.  He  has  had  fewest  enemies  I  ever  knew  any  man 
who  held  office  or  was  in  public  life  half  that  length  of  time.  In- 
deed he  had  fewer  enemies,  and  yet  he  was  always  firm.  Indeed, 
if  he  had  been  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  he  wovUd  have  made  as 
good  a  Governor  as  anybody,  and  he  had  gone  out  more  popular 
than  any  Governor  ever  elected  In  this  State  because  of  his  even 
balance,  of  his  discretionary  diplomacy,  and  of  his  wonderful  Judge 

Again  when  I  was  In  Congress,  Senator  Owen  wanted  to  honor  a 
certain  politician  of  this  State  and  said  he :  "I  wish  you  would  get 
Governor  Johnston  to  appoint  him  as  attorney."  Because  the  Gov- 
ernor whenever  Republicans  wore  In  power,  always  appointed  a 
Republican  attorney  In  good  standing;  when  Democrats  were  in 
Dowcr  he  appointed  a  Democrat  attorney;  and,  as  he  Intended  to 
appoint  one  upon  the  election  of  Wilson  and  about  whom  to  select, 
I  'aid-  "Senator,  I  wouldn't  presume  to  tell  Governor  Johnston 
whcm  to  appoint;  I  will  advise  him  on  any  other  question,  but  he 
knows  men  better  than  I  ever  knew  them.  I  know  men  when  I 
have  had  experience  with  them;  he  knows  men  by  looking  at  them; 
every  man  to  him  has  a  window  that  he  looks  through  to  his  soul; 
I  will  mention  It  to  him  and  leave  it  with  him."  „  ^       , 

The  Governor  replied  when  I  approached  him:  "I  will  be  pleased 
to  befriend  Senator  Owen;  you  tell  that  fellow  that  I  am  going 
to  Rive  a  dinner;  that  you  and  Cornish  and  McMurray  and  one  or 
two  others  will  be  present,  and  the  Governor  especially  asks  you 
to  be  present  ■  When  we  got  to  the  dinner  this  fellow  wanted  to 
show  '^r  Injun"  that  he  was  a  wonderfvQ  fellow.  He  began  to  tell 
the  Governor  about  living  in  North  Dakota,  and  the  best  I  could 
eet  out  of  it  that  politician  made  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  dug 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  spread  out  the  valley  that  grows 
the  finest  seed  Irish  potatoes  In  the  United  States;  and  when  he 
stooped  talking  the  Governor  pulled  his  mouth  around  to  one  side 
and  tells  a  dry  story  and  the  fellow  would  start  again.  Finally, 
when  he  had  concluded  he  adjourned  the  meeting. 

I  said  to  the  Governor  next  morning:  "What  about  It?  '  'Murray, 
he  wont  do  "  he  said.  "That  man  couldn't  spell  the  word  faith- 
fulness He'  would  be  running  around  telling  everybody  he  was 
running  my  office.  I  know  what  policies  I  want  to  lay  down;  I  want 
a  lawyer  that  will  lay  dovra  the  law  to  govern  those  policies.  He 
had  read  that  politician  perfectly.  Within  2  years  I  experienced 
the  truthfulness  of  his  observation  about  that  politician,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  things  that  marked  his  success.  „,..     , 

He  said  "Do  you  know  another  lawyer  that  Is  a  Democrat?  I 
said  "The  only  one  suitable  I  know  is  a  Chickasaw  Indian  by  the 
name  of  Reford  Bond,  at  Chickasaw."  He  went  home  and  went  up 
to  Chickasaw  and  walked  into  Reford  Bond's  office  and  said,  I  am 
looking  for  an  Indian  that  lives  out  about  Minco,  I  think;  somebody 
told  me  you  know  him  well."    Reford  said.  "Have  a  seat. ' 

That  was  what  he  went  In  for,  and  he  talked  to  Reford  a  while, 
never  having  before  seen  him,  and  then  went  to  the  hotel  and 
WTOte  me  a  letter  and  said :  "You  go  to  the  Interior  Department  and 
tell  them  that  I  have  selected  Reford  Bond  as  my  attorney,  jnjat 
Illustrated  his  uncanny  knowledge  of  men,  because  all  men  had  a 
glass  window  Into  their  soul  through  which  he  could  look. 


I  remember  two  other  occasions  of  observing  around  his  house 
that  white  people,  Indians,  and  Negroes  for  miles  about  almost  llv^ 
upon  him.  I  have  seen  as  high  as  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  people 
dining  at  his  house  at  one  time.  Such  was  his  generosity.  I  know 
of  only  one  other  man  In  history  who  could  duplicate  it,  and  that 
was  Thomas  Jefferson  In  his  career.  In  fact,  Thomas  Jefferson  s 
friends  ate  him  out  of  house  and  everything;  and  they  pretty  near 
ate  Governor  Johnston  out  of  house. and  home,  because  he  died  a 
poor  man  after  serving  all  but  one  term  from  1898  to  1939. 

That  one  exception  was  due  to  this:  The  constitution  of  the 
Chlckasaws  provided  that  no  Governor  could  succeed  himself  more 
than  once.  He  was  elected  twice  and  then  he  put  in  Moseley. 
Palmer  S.  Moseley.  The  vote  on  Moseley  was  a  tie,  but  showing 
47  illegal  votes  against  him,  he  vras  elected.  He  served  one  term, 
then  Johnston  "went  to  the  bat"  again,  with  everybody  In  the 
Nation  knowing  that  election  would  be  the  last,  and  whoever  was 
elected  would  hold  for  life. 

I  happened  to  be  the  manager  of  the  Johnston  party.  We  went 
for  it  with  the  idea  of  electing  everybody  on  the  ticket.  Indeed,  we 
elected  the  20  members  of  the  house,  12  senators,  attorneys,  probate 
Judges  in  each  county,  constables  in  each  county,  high  -sheriffs,  and 
everything  except  one  little  constable  In  Pontotoc  County.  To  give 
you  an  Idea  of  how  popular  he  was  as  a  result  of  his  first  two  terms- 
yet  his  party  was  a  minority  party— you  may  wonder  what  elected 
him  For  years  he  had  been  head  of  Bloomfleld  Academy,  an 
academy  for  girls,  most  of  whom  were  of  mixed  blood,  and  he  edu- 
cated a  thousand  or  so  of  these  girls;  they  married,  many  of  them, 
white  men,  and  all  of  them  the  most  prominent  members  of  tie 
tribe.  ,^  . 

These  women  elected  him.  although  he  was  a  minority  party 
candidate.  The  best  politician  I  ever  knew  was  a  Chickasaw  woman. 
She  never  played  politics;  she  doesn't  care  to  vote,  she  would 
rather  not  have  the  vote;  but  in  her  modest  way  she  controlled 
more  husbands  than  any  other  woman  In  this  State;  and  they 
elected  Johnston  Governor,  although  he  was  of  a  minority  party. 
I  am  Illustrating— all  of  them  saying,  "I  want  to  see  Uncle  Doug, 
as  they  call  him.  "elected  again."  That  made  him  Governor  for  life; 
that  made  the  legislature  until  the  legislative  authority  ceased;  that 
made  the  Judges  until  they  ceased.  And  let  me  state  at  this  time 
that  the  district  Judge  In  felony  cases  was  Judge  I.  O.  Lewis,  the 
late  father  of  Attorney  William  Lewis,  who  resigned,  I  believe,  last 
year  as  United  States  attorney  In  Judge  Vaught's  court.  Judge 
I.  O.  Lewis  admitted  me  to  practice  In  the  Indian  courts,  and  only 
Chickasaw  citizens  could  practice  therein. 

Johnston  was  left  for  the  purpose  of  signing  titles.  Understand 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  the  only  Indians  In  the  United 
States  that  owned  the  lands  in  fee  simple.  They  were  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  soil,  and  every  allotment  had  to  be  signed  by  the 
governors  in  their  respective  nations.  In  the  Chickasaw  and 
Choctaw  Nations,  as  they  held  their  lanns  in  common,  they  had  to 
be  signed  by  the  governor  of  the  Chlckasaws  and  principal  chief  of 
the  Choctaws.  There  have  been  some  five  or  six  principal  chiefs  of 
the  Choctaws  since  Green  McCurtain,  a  great  man,  last  elected  by 
the  Choctaws. 

E\-ery  allotment,  every  town  lot.  every  parcel  of  land  sold  or  trans- 
ferred from  the  nation  from  west  of  Duncan  and  Chickasaw  to 
Arkansas:  every  foot  of  land  south  of  the  Canadian  River  bears  the 
name  of  Douglas  H.  Johnston,  as  grantor,  representing  the  sover- 
eignty of  that  soil.     That  In  Itself  Is  a  monument. 

Again  to  Illustrate  his  patriotism,  when  the  Government  called 
upon  everybody  to  register  that  was  subject  to  registration  under 
law  he  busied  himself  for  weeks  notifying  the  Chickasaw 
Indians  of  that  fact.  One  day  he  walked  In,  a  little  thrilled,  more 
than  common  for  him,  and  said  he:  "Murray.  I  am  a  happy  man,  I 
have  Just  checked  the  tribal  rolls — the  tribal  rolls  show  the  name 
and  age  of  everybody — with  the  Government  rolls,  and  I  find  that 
every  Chickasaw  has  enrolled  for  the  war." 

PUSHMATAHA 

Let  no  man  ever  say  that  the  Chlckasaws  lacked  patriotism,  and 
again  that  Illustrated  the  prophecy  of  the  greatest  Indian  that  ever 
lived  Pushmataha.  Pushmataha  was  always  a  friend  of  the  United 
States  Pushmataha,  who  died  on  Christmas  eve,  1824,  and  was 
buried  with  a  military  escort  more  than  a  mile  long,  with  a  monu- 
ment In  Congressional  Cemetery  at  Washington  to  commemorate 
his  memory.  Pushmataha  was  a  brigadier  general,  helped  the  Gov- 
ernment whip  the  Creeks  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  and  was  In  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans  with  Andrew  Jackson;  came  Into  the  western  coun- 
try and  spent  3  years,  from  1815  to  1818,  looking  out  for  his  tribes- 
men. He  approached  General  Jackson  to  buy  the  western  lands 
for  the  Choctaws. 

Of  course,  Jackson  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  for  him,  and  he 
and  General  Hinds  negotiated  a  treaty.  In  which  he  traded  lands 
In  Mississippi  for  lands  west.  On  October  18,  1820,  PushmaUha 
bought  every  foot  of  land  In  this  State  south  of  the  Canadian 
River.  Some  day  Oklalioma  will  honor  Pushmataha  with  a  monu- 
ment. He  was  not  only  a  statesman  but  a  great  warrior,  a  great 
general,  and  a  man  of  high  honorable  character.  When  he  con- 
cluded everything  he  called  on  Jackson  to  agree  to  take  50  square 
miles  of  their  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  sell  It  and  reinvest 
the  funds  and  let  the  interest  become  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
education  of  Choctaw  youths;  he  rose  and  complimented  the 
Indians  and  said  to  Jackson.  "This  treaty  for  a  new  home  In  the 
West  with  that  provision  for  education.  I  predict  there  will  grow 
from' that  the  time  In  the  future  when  the  Indians  of  that  section 
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will  be  'holdiin?  offlce  In  the  white  man's  Government  and  fighting 
In  the  white  man's  wars.'  " 

How  true  was  that  In  the  Spanish  War,  when  Ben  Colbert,  a 
Chickasaw  Indian,  was  the  orderly  of  Col.  Theodore  Rocsovelt; 
how  much  more  true  In  the  World  War.  Out  of  all  of  the  heroes, 
white  or  otherwise,  that  went  on  the  fields  of  Prance  there  are  two 
outstanding  characters  that  have  the  record  of  honorable  portion, 
both  In  France  and  In  America.  Tliey  were  Joseph  Oltlahombl.  at 
Wright  City.  McCurtaln  County,  a  Choctaw,  and  Otis  Leader,  a 
Chickasaw.  Oh.  but  you  may  reply  that  the  record  showed  Otis 
Leader  was  a  Choctaw.  That  is  meaningless  I  knew  him  from 
his  birth,  born  on  Blue,  now  In  Johnston  County,  where  he  resided 
with  his  father  all  his  life;  and  in  that  connection  let  me  state 
Ttuner  McLlsh  was  enrolled  as  a  Chickasaw  and  his  twin  brother, 
John,  as  a  Choctaw.  Those  mistakes  often  occur,  because  they 
got  an  equal  amount  of  land,  and  it  didn't  make  any  difference; 
but.  In  keeping  with  that  prediction  of  Pushmataha's,  the  Chicka- 
saws  and  the  Choctaws  as  well  gave  the  greatest  heroes  of  the 
World  War.     A  far-seeing  statesman  was  he  and  such  was  Johnston. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  Chlckasaws  had  common  schools 
that  went  through  the  grades,  never  allowed  less  than  10  nor 
more  than  35.  Then,  with  only  6,000  citizens,  they  had  two  male 
academies  and  two  female  academies  and  an  orphan's  home.  They 
gave  tlie  pupil  In  the  common  school  $8  a  month  to  attend  school. 
Th»  finest  compulsory  system  I  ever  heard  of.  My  wife,  I  remember, 
was  teaching  school  when  I  married  her.  tells  the  story  of  a  full- 
blood  woman  bringing  a  little  boy  over  vrith  his  foot  cut,  so  as  not 
to  lose  his  week,  as  that  excused  it.  Then  they  could  go  to  the 
academv  and  were  furnished  frre  board,  all  they  had  to  furnish  was 
their  clothing.  Then  they  selected  12  of  the  most  promising  boys 
every  year  to  go  somewhere  In  the  States  and  gave  them  $30  a 
month.  From  that  contribution  Charley  Carter,  long-time  Con- 
gressman, was  educated.  From  that  contribution  Judge  William 
Bourland  became  a  graduate  from  Leland  Stanford  In  California. 
Most  of  them  went  to  Vandcrbllt;  but.  when  you  speak  of  their 
educational  system,  their  educational  system  was  educational  with 
the  stress  on  the  word  "education." 

We  have  a  system  now  among  white  men  that  Is  a  fine  educa- 
tional system  without  the  word  "education"  to  It.  Not  so  with 
those  Indians. 

Again,  Johnston  was  the  most  diplomatic  man.  and  he  could  do 
It  In  such  a  shrewd  way.  All  the  treaties  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  specified  that  preparatory  to  allotment  the  schools  of  their 
nation  should  be  given  up  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period — 8  years. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  through  the 
Interior  Secretary.  Secretary  Hitchcock,  sought  to  grasp  every 
authority,  legal  or  Illegal,  and  they  sent  a  superintendent  down 
to  take  charge  of  the  schools  from  Washington,  some  politician 
from  somewhere,  and  all  the  four  nations  surrendered.  Governor 
Johnston  never  surrendered. 

He  came  down  when  I  was  aiding  the  Governor  with  his  work. 
He  lived  In  the  Governor's  house.  The  Governor  would  take  him 
for  a  drive  In  his  carriage,  but  he  never  would  "talk  business" 
with  him.  He  stayed  there  2  years,  then  went  back  to  Washington 
without  control  of  the  Chickasaw  schools.  Governor  Johnston 
kept  those  schools  for  8  years  after  the  other  nations  had  sur- 
rendered, because  he  said:  "I  am  determined  that  the  Government 
shall  carry  cut  the  law."  And  he  carried  it  out  without  fussing. 
Hitchcock  wanted  to  dl?mlss  him.  but  he  found  he  coxildn't  do  It. 
He  matched  many  "scraps"  with  Hitchcock  and  won  every  "scrap." 
I  know,  because  I  wrote  the  briefs  at  his  direction. 

To  illustrate  his  belief  In  the  "ultimate  preservation  of  justice," 
he  said  to  me  one  day.  "I  am  going  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  wipe 
from  tlie  rolls  4,300  fraudulent  claimants  to  citizenship,  taking 
some  $30,000,000  In  property."  That  case  had  been  tried  before  the 
different  courts  In  the  Indian  Territory,  had  gene  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  question  of  constitutionality  of  the  legislation,  and  It 
was  decided  against  them  before  he  went  Into  office.  Th?  Governor 
preceding  him  had  surrendered.  I  r-ald  to  the  Governor:  "It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  fight  ought  to  have  "leen  made  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line."  He  slapped  his  chair  arm  with  his  fist,  and  he 
said:  "Murray.  I  do  not  believe  that  Injustice  can  prevail  with  an 
honest  citizenship."  He  said.  "I  don't  want  any  advice  about  what 
ought  to  be  done;  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  best  to  do  It."  And 
there  appeared  for  the  first  time  u  new  co\irt  to  try  the  cases, 
through  efforts  of  Mansfield.  McMurray.  and  Cornish,  who  were 
employed  to  represent  them,  and  they  finally  found  the  loophole. 

That  loophole  was  that,  while  the  law  said — and  very  fortunate 
for  the  Indians  later — that  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  service  coiild 
be  had  only  on  the  Chickasaw  governor  and  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
on  the  Choctaw  chief,  when,  as  a  matter  of  truth,  the  property  was 
owned  In  common.  They  raised  the  question  that  the  court  didn't 
have  Jurisdiction,  because  they  didn't  have  all  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  and  by  that  method  they  were  all  wiped  off  and  tried  anew; 
and  all  of  them  were  finally  wiped  off  on  an  Individual  trial  of  each 
claimant  but  133  He  was  right  in  his  belief  that  "Jtostlce  will 
finally  prevail."  These  characteristics  can  only  be  known  by  giving 
the  facts  underlying  them  and  by  giving  the  history  of  the  trans- 
actions as  they  occurred,  otherwise  words  and  rhetoric  would  be 
meaningless  and  but  a  shadow  of  the  character  of  the  man. 

To  me  he  comes  as  nearly  as  any  man  I  have  ever  known  being  a 
perfect  man.  He  had  a  shrewd  way  of  advising  the  white  men  that 
lived  around  him,  and  they  frequently  consulted  him.  One  of  the 
best  stories  was:  A  white  man  came  up  living  near  Emit,  when  he 
came  home,  as  a  number  of  others  did.  and.  said  he:  "Governor. 


how  are  you  going  to  vote?"  "Well."  the  Governor  said,  "I  am  a 
Democrat,  but  I  never  talk  about  It.  because  I  have  to  deal  with 
the  Republicans,"  The  man  said.  "Well,  I  am  a  E>emocrat.  too, 
but  what  about  Al  Smith?"  This  Ulustrates  his  method:  "Well, 
what  of  Al  Smith?  They  tell  me  If  he  Is  elected  he  will  move  his 
family  over  to  Washington." 

The  Governor  said.  "There  must  be  some  mistake,  because  I  know 
he  Is  an  old  bachelor."  And  the  fellow  went  off  shaking  his  head 
and  saying.  "What  lies  they  tell  In  political  campaigns."  By  that 
method,  they  usually  followed  It,  because  he  was  a  wise  counselor. 
He  was  truly  diplomatic,  he  was  Just  in  his  actions,  he  was  superb 
In  his  conduct.  He  was  one  of  God's  souls.  I  never  knew  a  man 
so  long  in  politics  who  did  not  swear  oaths,  except  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  yet  so  well  balanced  In  all  of  his  actions  I  never  heard  him 
utter  an  oath.  I  know  I  couldn't  do  it,  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
didn't  do  It. 

Again  In  1929,  when  a  few  men  wanted  to  put  him  out  of  offlce 
and  cUed  a  meeting  that  was  held  In  Tishomingo  in  order  to 
send  to  the  Department  of  Interior  serious  objections  to  his  con- 
tinuing In  offlce  The  Governor  did  not  make  a  speech;  he  had 
Bomecr.e  el«e  to  read  his  report  to  the  body.  The  house  was  ubout 
half  full-blood  men  and  women,  and  the  other  half  mlxed-biood 
and  white  citizens.  The  greatest  orator  of  the  Chlckasaws  at  that 
time — and  he,  too,  has  gone  to  his  "long  sleep"  (may  God  rest  this 
good  man's  soul  In  peace) — a  noble  soul,  was  Robert  Imotlchee,  a 
full-blood  He  was  the  greatest  orator  I  have  ever  heard,  and  I 
said,  "Robert,  you  take  the  floor  and  tell  those  full-bloods  In  their 
own  language  the  things  that  Governor  Johnston  has  done,  and 
we'll  rest  It  with  them";  and  pretty  soon  those  full-bloods  began, 
"Ugh."  a  grunt  which  meant  "yes." 

When  the  vote  was  called — all  having  been  brought  there  by  the 
opposition — every  full-blood  voted  for  Johnston  and  more  than 
half  of  the  mixed  and  white  citizens.  In  truth,  they  came  to  "con- 
demn but  left  to  praise."  Such  was  his  method  and  his  wonderful 
career.  Speaking  of  white  and  full-blood,  his  party  was  always 
primarily  a  full-blood  and  white  man's  party,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
full-bloods  were  for  him.  nearly  all  of  the  white  citizens.  The 
mixed-blood  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the  other  party,  but 
he  whipped  them  Invariably  with  this  backing. 

When  you  speak  of  the  full-bloods,  he  had  the  best  Idea  of  less 
selfishness  of  what  ought  to  be  done  about  tribal  property.  I  had 
one  of  them  say  to  me.  '"Murray,  the  coal  lands,  we  can  never  r^ll 
them;  what  ought  to  be  done  Is  to  turn  them  over  free  to  the 
Government  with  the  understanding  tnat  It  shall  be  a  perpetual 
fund  to  educate  full-blood  children."  You  could  not  get  a  mixed- 
blood  to  say  that;  he  had  too  much  white  man's  selfishness,  but 
the  full-bloods'  Idea  Is  a  benevolent  one.  It's  a  sound  one,  and  so 
you  cannot  wonder  that  they  stood  behind  a  man  like  Johnston. 

Oh.  If  Oklahoma  would  stand  by  their  faithful  servants  and  not 
listen  to  those  who  want  public  offlce  who  have  no  Interest  in  gov- 
ernment except  to  draw  pay  from  the  taxpayers;  If  they  would  quit 
listening  to  the  tax  eaters  and  listen  more  to  taxpayers  and  consider 
their  own  Interest,  there  wcu'.d  be  a  different  .state  of  conditions  In 
Oklahoma;  because,  as  old  Solomon  said:  "The  law  of  no  country 
Is  better  than  Its  citizenship."  If  you  have  no  better,  the  voter  Is 
to  blame,  not  the  politicians;  because  the  politician  Is  following 
what  he  thinks  the  active  people  will  approve.  He  will  sell  his  soul 
to  get  their  approval.  He  follows  blocs  because  there  are  votes;  and 
always  ignores  the  needy  because  there  are  no  votes  there.  When 
asked  If  he  gave  Greece  the  t)est  law,  Solon,  the  world's  first  great 
lawgiver,  replied:  "No,  I  have  given  them  the  oest  they  would 
have."    So  has  It  been  in  every  government  since. 

We  arn  long  on  educational  institutions  because  there  are  votes 
there  We  are  short  on  the  poor  orphans.  We  have  nearly  4.000 
orphans  In  private  homes  In  this  State.  We  have  less  than  a  thou- 
sand In  homes.  Wliy?  Because  the  orphans  cannot  vote  and  their 
parents  are  dead. 

Johnston  was  one  man  who  could  carry  out  his  policies  success- 
fully because  he  h.id  a  noble  citizenship,  a  discerning  citizenship, 
a  citizenship  that  would  stand  tx»hlnd  hts  wholesome  policies,  not 
a  state  of  citizenship  "hunting  loaves  and  fishes."  I  fear.  In  modem 
times  among  the  whites,  there  are  too  many  that  turn  back  as  when 
Christ  told  them  they  must  be  born  again.  "Whatsoever  you  sow, 
so  also  shaU  you  reap."  I  would  like  to  continue  with  this  his- 
torical recital  because  I  know  it,  perhaps,  as  no  other  man  knows  It; 
but  I  have  said  a  lot  and  some  day  I  will  add  to  it  for  the  benefit 
of  my  fellow  citizens  who  may  In  the  future  profit  by  the  script. 
Therefore  I  will  conclude  by  repeating  again  that  Johnston  was  the 
most  generous  man  I  ever  knew,  the  most  diplomatic  man  I  ever 
knew,  the  greatest  judge  of  men  I  ever  knew,  who  believed  In  ulti- 
mate "preservation  of  Justice  among  men";  a  man  who  never 
flinched,  yet  at  the  same  time  gave  no  one  offense;  who  was  a  noble 
soul.  Indeed,  and.  If  service  on  earth  among  the  creatures  of  God 
Almlfrhty  counts  with  Him.  certainly  the  soul  of  Johnston  will  be 
found  there  when  the  last  call  is  made  for  us  all  to  face  Him  who 
quieted  the  madness  of  the  multitudes  and  stayed  the  tempest;  who 
will  In  the  end  call  unto  Himself  His  own,  wiping  from  the  slate 
the  corrupt,  whether  It  be  In  politics  or  religion  or  what  not. 

When  that  time  comes  those  who  have  the  same  hope  may  expect 
to  shake  hands  again  with  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  otir  State, 
Douglas  H.  Johnston. 

May  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer;  the  Peace 
of  God  the  Father,  and  the  Communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  wltb 
him,  and  with  us,  now  and  forevermore. 
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After  the  funeral  ceremony  at  the  State  capitol,  his  body  ' 
was  carried  to  the  old  Chickasaw  Indian  capitol  at  Tisho- 
mingo, where  it  again  lay  in  state:  and  before  burial  in  the 
•n.^homingo  cemetery.  Hon.  Melven  Cornish,  of  McAlester, 
Okla..  who  had  been  Governor  Johnston's  attorney  for  many 
years,  delivered  the  following  funeral  address: 

Address  or  Hon.  Melven  Cornish  at  tiie  Ou)  Chickas.*w  Capitol, 
Tishomingo.  Okla.,  on  Friday.  June  30.  1939 

With  bowed  heads  and  with  hearts  filled  with  sorrow,  we  stand 
In  the  presence  of  the  last  mortal  remains  of  our  departed  friend 
and  your  fallen  leader.  Douglas  H.  Johnston,  the  last  elected 
Governor  of  the  Chlckasaws. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  utter  the  words  that  come  to  me  upon  this 
sad  and  solemn  occasion;  and  I  only  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
sav  something  that  may  be  of  some  comfort  to  his  loved  ones  in 
their  grief,  and  at  the  same  time  help  others  to  know  something 
more  of  the  private  life  and  public  services  of  this  great  and  good 

The  private  life  of  Governor  Johnston  Is  an  open  book,  which 
has  been  read  by  and  Is  known  to  all  who  have  come  In  contact 
with  him. 

He  was  gentle  and  kind  In  all  of  his  personal  contacts,  and 
throughout  more  than  40  years  of  Intimate  association  with  him 
I  have  never  heard  his  voice  raised  In  anger  or  reproof;  yet  he  had 
"nerves  of  steel  and  the  heart  of  a  Hon."  and  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample he  upheld — and  inspired  others  to  uphold — the  highest 
standards  of  human  relationships. 

Like  old  Abcu  Ben  Adhen,  of  song  and  story.  In  his  love  for  his 
fellow  man  "his  name  led  all  the  rest." 

Few  men  have  been  so  privileged  as  I  to  know  the  extent  and 
value  of  his  public  services,  and  for  more  than  40  years  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  assist  In  my  humble  way  In  their  performance. 
Based  upon  the  recorded  history  of  the  United  States.  In  Its  rela- 
tions with  Indians  and  Indian  nations,  and  In  the  presence  of 
his  last  mortal  remains.  It  Is  my  considered  concluMcn  that,  when 
gaged  by  actual  results,  Douglas  H.  Johnston  was  the  greatest 
American  Indian  that  ever  lived. 

In  the  veins  of  Governor  Johnson  were  Intermingled  the  best 
blood  of  the  Old  South  and  the  best  blood  of  the  proud  Chickasaw 
Tribe  of  Indians. 

His  father.  Col.  John  Johnston,  Sr.,  was  closely  related  to  Gen- 
erals Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  of  the  Con- 
federate Army. 

After  assisting  In  the  emigration  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw 
Indians  from  Mississippi  to  Indian  Territory,  and  over  the  Trail 
of  Tears,  Colonel  Johnston  returned  and  settled  among  the  In- 
dians and  married  Mary  Cheadle,  a  Chickasaw  Indian,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  well-known  family  of  Kemps. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  Colonel  Johnston  died  and  was 
buried  at  old  Fort  Washita,  near  the  present  city  of  Durant,  leav- 
ing a  family  of  four  boys,  of  which  Douglas  H.  Johnston  was  one. 

He  was  named  for  Gen.  Douglas  H.  Cooper,  who  commanded  the 
Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  troops  in  the  Civil  War. 

Governor  Johnston  grew  to  manhood  In  the  Chickasaw  and 
Choctaw   country   and   was  educated   In   the   Indian   schools   and 

academies.  ^     ^     - 

In  1884.  at  the  age  of  26  years,  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
old  Bloomfield  Seminary,  an  Institution  for  the  education  of 
Chickasaw  Indian  elrls.  This  Institution  was.  In  later  years,  moved 
to  the  city  of  Ardmore.  and  It  is  now  maintained  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

He  held  this  position  for  13  years,  or  until  1897. 

When  first  elected  Governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  In  1898, 
the  tribal  reign  was  supreme  over  the  old  Chickasaw  Nation,  which 
comprised  the  southwestern  one-fourth  of  Indian  Territory. 

Since  then  the  Chickasaw  government  has  been  forced  to  go  the 
way  of  all  other  Indian  governments,  notwithstanding  solemn  treaty 

guaranties.  ,      ^     ,      ,  „  ». 

The  election  of  Governor  Johnston  at  the  beginning  of  tnese 
trying  times  and  his  opportunity  for  service  during  those  trying 
years  has  been  no  less  than  providential;  and  no  general  of  a  de- 
feated and  retreating  army  has  ever  been  confronted  with  more 
harassing  and  perplexing  problems  in  the  leadership  of  his  people 
from  the  peace  and  contentment  of  an  Isolated  tribal  citizenship 
to  the  new  and  strange  responsibUltlcs  of  State  and  United  States 

citizenship.  ^     ^  _,  ^.  ,. 

De  Soto  and  his  followers,  when  beset  by  hunger  and  the  perUs 
of  the  western  wilderness,  found  the  Chlckasaws  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  where  they  had  lived  for  many  generations. 
Later  on  after  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Government 
their  lands  were  set  apart  to  them  and  guaranteed  by  treaties. 

Early  In  the  preceding  century,  the  Chlckasaws  and  Choctaws 
were  forced  to  surrender  their  eastern  homes  to  make  way  for  the 
States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  and  they  were  given  homes  In 
the  West,  likewise  guaranteed  by  treaties,  in  which  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  never  be  disturbed 

It  Is  generally  understood  that  the  Government  promised  the 
Indians  that  they  might  occupy  these  new  tomes  "so  long  as  grass 
grows  and  water  runs."  That  Is  not  correct.  What  the  Government 
really  promised  the  Indians  (In  the  treaty  of  1855)  was  that  they 
might  occupy  these  western  lands,  so  long  as  they  exist  as  a  nation 
and  live  upon  It." 

The  Chlckasaws  organized  a  government  patterned  after  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  surrounding  States.     Their  lands  were  improved. 


the  cattle  ranges  were  stocked,  and  they  became  a  prosperous  and 
happy  people. 

Schools  and  academies  were  organized  and  many  of  their  son* 
and  daughters  were  sent  to  eastern  colleges;  and  there  prevailed. 
among  these  contented  and  kindly  people,  an  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement  that  provoked  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  them  as  they  really  and  truly 
were. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  guaranties  of  the  great  Government 
of  the  United  States,  this  strange  condition  of  an  isolated  clvill2»- 
ticn  In  this  strange  western  land  could  net  last.  The  tide  cf  so- 
called  white  civilisation,  propelled  by  the  greed  of  the  white  man 
for  Indian  lands,  egaln  arose  as  It  had  arisen  and  swept  them  from 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  several  generations  before. 

Settlers  from  the  surrounding  States  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and 
Texas  ventured  into  the  Indian  country  and  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  occupy  surplus  lands.  Others  came  as  the  years  passed,  and  the 
Indians  received  them  kindly,  and.  not  foreseeing  what  must  be  the 
Inevitable  result,  permitted  them  to  remain  and  prosper 

Railroads  were  built,  towns  sprang  up,  and  before  the  Indian 
owners  of  the  lands  realized  what  had  come  to  pass,  the  whites 
overwhelminglv  outnumbered  the  Indians,  and  began  to  assert 
their  "rights,  "which  had  no  foundation  except  In  the  charitable 
tolerance  cf  a  kindlv  people. 

Congress  heard  and  heeded.  The  act  of  1893,  creating  the  Dawes 
Commission,  was  the  entering  wedge.  Other  congressional  acts  fol- 
lowed, and  slowly  and  sadly  the  Indians  realized  that  their  dream 
of  the  peaceful  and  Isolated  occupancy  of  their  western  homes,  "so 
long  as  they  shall  exist  as  a  nation  and  live  upon  It,"  was  at  an  end. 
Then  came  the  treaty  of  1898,  to  which  the  Indians  were  forced 
to  agree,  providing  for  allotment,  for  abolition  of  tribal  govern- 
ments, and  paving  the  way  for  Oklahoma  statehood. 

Governor  Johnston,  having  t)een  elevated  to  the  governorship  at 
the  same  time  this  treaty  '»'as  adopted,  realized  that  further  actual 
resistance  to  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  be  futile,  and,  throughout  the  Intervening  period  cT 
more  than  40  years,  he  has  consecrated  his  life,  and  applied  Ihoae 
splendid  powers  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  him.  to  the 
service  of  his  people,  in  conducting  them  and  their  affairs  through 
the  perplexing  difficulties  that  arose  and  overwhelmed  them 

When  his  administration  becan.  McKinley  was  the  President. 
He  witnessed  the  going  of  McKinley,  the  coming  and  going  of 
Presidents  Theodore  Roo.«-evelt.  Taft.  Wilson.  Harding.  Coolldge. 
and  Hoover,  and  has  witnessed  the  coming  and  reign  of  the  present 
Incumbent  of  the  White  House. 

He  has.  likewise,  witnessed  the  coming  and  going  of  scores  of 
Cabinet  officers  and  scores  and  hundreds  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives m  Congress. 

Throughout  all  of  these  years  he  has  established  and  su.stalned 
intimate  friendships  with  all  who  have  been  officially  connected 
with  Indian  affairs.  His  manners  were  those  of  a  southern  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school  and  of  the  highest  type,  and  his  persuasive 
powers  were  those  of  a  finished  statesman  and  diplomat  By  the 
exercise  of  the  courage  of  one  who  knew  the  rights  of  his  people 
and  dared  contend  for  them,  and,  by  preserving  at  all  times  the 
dignity  of  his  high  office  and  never  forgetting  the  splendid  tradi- 
tions of  the  Indian  tribe  which  he  has  so  long  and  ably  represented, 
he  won  and  held  the  sympathy  and  friendship  of  the  most  powerful 
leaders  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  thus  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  Chlckasaws  were  guarded  and  protected 

Early  in  his  first  administration  both  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States  realized  that  the  Atoka  Agreement  of  1898  was  defective 
and  must  be  superseded  by  a  new  agreement. 

Therefore,  In  1902,  the  supplementary  agreement  was  nego- 
tiated and  raiifled. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  wrongs  contained  In  the  former  agree- 
ment were  righted,  and  the  lands  and  moneys  of  the  Chlckasaws 
and  Choctaws  have  been  divided  and  distributed  among  the 
enrolled  members 

It  Is  deemed  appropriate  to  set  out  some  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  Governor  Johnston  on  behalf  of  his  nation  and 
people. 

(1)  When  the  life  of  the  Chickasaw  tribal  government  was  en- 
dangered bv  the  nonpajTnent  of  tribal  taxes  and  the  surrender  of 
Chickasaw  schools  was  demanded,  he  went  direct  to  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  Executive  orders  for  the  collection  of  tribal 
taxes  and  the  retention  of  the  tribal  schools  were  made;  and  thus 
the  life  of  the  tribal  government  was  saved  and  the  control  of  tribal 
schools  was  retained  to  the  end  of  the  treaty  period. 

(2)  When  some  4.000  white  adventurers  from  the  surrounding 
States,  by  fraudulent  representations  and  perjured  testimony,  forced 
themselves  upon  the  tribal  rolls,  through  Judgments  of  the  United 
States  courts,  and  took  possession  of  the  tribal  lands  of  the  value  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Governor  Johnston  again  appealed  to 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  apostle  of  the  "square  deal." 

The  "supplementary  agreement"  of  1902  was  made,  and  a  new 
court  for  the  retrial  of  the  ca.ses  was  created.  The  cases  were  re- 
tried, the  claimants  were  ousted  from  Indian  lands,  and  the  rights 
of  the  tribe  and  the  good  name  of  the  United  States  Government 
were  again  preserved. 

(3)  When  Oklahoma  statehood  came  on  in  1907.  the  new  State, 
sorely  In  need  of  taxes,  sought  to  tax  Indian  lands.  In  violation  of 
treaty  guaranties. 

Governor  Johnston,  single  handed  and  alone,  challenged  the  right 
of  the  State  to  trample  under  foot  solemn  treaty  guaranties  and  to 
confiscate  the  lands  of  a  helpless  people. 
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The  memorable  Choate  crsp  was  filed  and  carried  through  the 
Intermediate  ccurts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
In  1912  the  great  Court  rendered  Its  opinion,  holding  that  treaty 
guaranties  relating  to  taxation  were  binding  on  Oklahoma;  and 
thus  again  were  the  rlt^hts  of  the  Indians  made  secure  and  the  good 
name  of  the  Govemmtnt.  In  dealing  with  its  wards,  saved  from 
reproach. 

(4)  When  the  period  of  tax  exemption  expired  In  1926  and  1927, 
many  original  Indian  allottees  were  still  alive  and  In  possession  of 
their  lands.  ^,„  .  ,     . 

Restricted  Indians  of  half-blood  and  more  were  still  unable  to 
pay  taxes,  and  taxation  still  meant  confiscation. 

The  President  and  Congress  were  again  appealed  to.  The  restilt 
was  th"  passage  of  the  act  of  1928.  making  Inalienable  and  nontax- 
able 160-acre  homesteads  of  restricted  Indians,  and  thus  these  help- 
less people  were  made  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  homes  for 
another  period  of  25  years. 

(5)  When  It  appeared  that  the  affairs  of  the  tribes  were  drawing 
to  a  close.  Governor  Johnston  asserted,  to  the  President  and  before 
Congre'^.s  and  the  departments,  that  considerable  moneys  were  due 
«nd  payable  to  the  tribes,  because  of  illegal  and  unauthorized  acts 
of  the  Government  in  the  administration  of  their  property. 

The  act  of  1924  was  passed,  providing  for  the  trir.l  of  all  claims 
apamst  the  Government.  These  suits.  Involving  many  millions  of 
dollars,  have  been  prepared  and  filed  and  are  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  It  Is  expected  that  they  will  be 
finally  disposed  of  in  the  near  future. 

The  wife  of  Governor  Johnston,  who  was  Betty  Harper,  of  dis- 
tinguished Chicka.saw  Indian  ancestry,  was  a  teacher  at  Bloom- 
fleld  Seminary  at  the  time  of  her  marriaqe  to  Governor  Johnston. 
and  she  and  the  children  and  grandchildren,  while  they  are  left 
to  mourn,  are  comforted  by  the  deepest  sympathy  of  mourning 
friends  throughout  the  old  Chickasaw  Nation,  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, and  extending  on  to  the  National  Capital. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Murray,  the  gentle  and  cultured  wife  of  former 
Gov.  William  H  Murray,  was  a  graduate  of  BloomfleH  Seminary, 
and  was  a  niece  of  Governor  Johnston. 

She  was  called  to  her  reward  a  year  ago,  and  new  rests  in  the 
•ame  cemetery  where  the  remains  of  Governor  Johnston  will  be 
laid. 

Governor  Johnston  has  served  as  the  chief  executive  of  his 
nation  continuously  since  his  first  election  in  1898  to  the  present 
time,  with  the  exception  of  2  years,  from  1902  to  1904.  He  was  still 
serving  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  the  consent  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  being  the  last  elected  chief  executive  of  his 
tribe  under  the  Chickasaw  constitution;  and  it  Is  gratifying  to  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of  the  nation  that  he  has 
been  pormittec!  to  serve  them  to  the  end  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 

I  dare  say  that  it  Is  their  wish  that  his  plans  and  policies  for  the 
protection  of  his  nation  and  people  be  carried  forward  without 
interruption  or  change. 

Thus,  thrdur.hout  all  the  years  from  1898  to  the  present  time 
Governor  Johnston  has  stood  as  the  accredited  representative  of  his 
nation  in  all  matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  his  people 

Gentle,  courteous,  and  kindly,  he  was  revered  by  all  who  came 
into  personal  contact  with  him. 

By  the  exercise  of  a  courage  of  the  highest  order  and  an  Im- 
icvable  firmness  In  the  official  conduct  of  all  matters  affecting  the 
rights  and  interests  of  his  nation  and  people  he  has  won  and  held 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  public  officials,  both  in  Oklahoma 
and  at  Wa'^hington. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet.  In  that  classic  Hymn  of  Death, 
wherein  he  admonished  the  traveler  upon  how  to  approach  the 
awful  hour  of  death,  must  have  had  in  mind  just  such  men  as 
Governor  Johnston  when  he  said: 

"So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  Join  the  Innumerable 
caravan  that  shall  move  to  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall 
take  his  chamber  In  the  silent  halls  of  death,  go  thou  not  like  the 
quarry  slave — scourged  to  his  dungeon — but  soothed  and  sustained 
by  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave  like  the  traveler  who 
wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to 
pleasant  dreams." 
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Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
to  be  made  during  the  National  Radio  Forum  arranged  by  the 


Washington  Star  and  broadcast  over  a  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  network  next  Monday  night,  August  7,  1939: 

It  has  become  customary  for  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  give  the  people  over  the  radio  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  and  that  of  his  colleagues  after  the  close  of  each 
session  of  Ccngrefs. 

I  would  like  here  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Evening 
Star  National  Radio  Forum  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  review  the  work  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress — and  I  say  "work"'  advisedly,  be- 
cause this  has  been  a  working  Congress.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  all  that  we  would  have  desired.  Some  measures  that 
wc  hoped  to  enact  have  at  least  gone  over  for  later  consideration. 

To  prove  this  has  been  an  Industrlotis  and  working  Congress  I 
will  now  review  some  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  this 
session. 

The  first  two  things  that  I  shall  discuss  are  the  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  revision  of  the  revenue  laws.  Let 
mo  say  to  you  that  I  think  these  acts  are  so  outstanding  that  If 
they  had  been  our  full  work  the  Congress  just  adjourned  would  have 
deserved  the  thanks  of  the  American  people. 

This  is  the  first  administration  In  the  history  of  the  country  that 
ever  undertook  a  real  program  of  social  legislation.  Under  this 
administration  the  first  Social  Security  and  Old-Age  Pension  Acts 
were  passed — one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  beneficial  steps  ever 
taken  in  this  or  any  other  government. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  summarize  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  social-security  amendments. 

The  three  principal  phases  relate  to  the  tax  changes,  the  liberali- 
zation of  the  Federal  old-age  insurance  system,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Federal-State  program  of  social  security. 

The  old-age  Insurance  taxes  have  been  frozen  for  the  next  3  years 
at  1  percent  on  employer  and  1  percent  on  employee,  which  results 
In  an  estimated  reduction  for  the  3-year  period  of  some  1325,- 
000.000.  The  unemployment-compensation  taxes  have  been  limited 
to  the  first  $3,000  of  an  employee's  wages.  In  conformity  with  the 
old-age  Insurance  tax  provisions.  The  resulting  annual  savings 
are  some  $65,000,000.  and.  In  addition,  provision  is  m^de  for  refunds 
and  abatements,  which  means  an  additional  saving  to  taxpayers  of 
some  $15,000,000.  In  addition,  what  might  be  termed  •'nuisance 
contributions"  of  fraternal  and  certain  other  nonprofit  organizations 
are  eliminated. 

The  liberalization  of  the  old-age  Insurance  provisions  Is  of  the 
utmost  Importance.  Not  only  is  the  date  for  beginning  monthly 
benefit  payments  advanced  from  1942  to  1940  but  the  benefit  pro- 
visions for  retired  workers  are  liberalized  and  eligibility  require- 
ments are  made  easier  for  those  retiring  In  the  early  years.  In 
addition,  the  new  law  provides  for  auxiliary  benefits  In  the  case  of 
the  retired  worker  with  an  aged  wife  or  children  under  18  years 
of  age.  Of  vital  interest  to  all  people  covered  in  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance system,  regardless  of  age.  are  the  survivor's  benefits  that  will 
now  be  payable  to  a  young  widow  with  children,  to  aged  widows, 
and  to  dependent  parents  (If  there  is  no  widow  or  children)  on 
the  death  of  a  covered  worker. 

The  effect  of  paying  additional  benefits  to  the  married  older 
workers  who  retire  and  of  paying  benefits  to  the  survivors  of 
workers  is  to  afford  lifetime  family  protection.'  Instead  of  only  in- 
dividual old-age  protection.  This  extension  of  the  Federal  old-age 
Insurance  system  Increased  by  millions  those  who  will  be  protected 
and  makes  the  protection  that  Is  afforded  now  more  complete,  since 
it  recognizes  the  family  circumstances. 

Moreover,  the  coverage  of  the  expanded  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors'  in.surancc  system  has  been  extended  to  Include  thou- 
sands of  employees  who  were  not  Included  under  the  former  lan- 
guage of  the  law.  The  main  groups  of  employees  which  are  now 
covered  are  .sailors  and  national-bank  employees  and  employees  of 
Federal  building  and  loan  associations. 

Another  main  category  of  changes  relates  to  the  cooperative 
Federal-State  program  of  social  security,  which  covers  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  this  country.  The  amendments 
authorize  Increased  Federal  financial  aid  for  public  health,  maternal 
and  child  welfare,  crippled  children,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 
The  amendments  also  Increase  from  $30  to  $40  a  month  the  maxl- 
mtim  monthly  amount  for  old-age  assistance  and  blind  assistance 
for  which  a  State  may  obtain  50  percent  financial  aid.  Another 
amendment  Increases  the  Federal  matching  ratio  to  States  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  aid  granted. 
In  my  opinion,  the  social-security  amendments  of  1939  represent 
as  great  an  advance  In  providing  security  to  the  people  of  this 
country  as  did  the  original  Social  Security  Act  enacted  In  1935. 
The  tax  relief  granted  should  be  of  tremendous  value  In  helping  the 
general  economic  situation  of  the  country.  The  Increased  benefits 
provided  will  not  only  furnish  greater  security  to  millions  of  indi- 
viduals but  also  do  much  to  assist  the  general  purchasing  power 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Another  Important  act  of  the  present  session  of  Congres.^  was 
the  removal  of  tax  deterrents  to  business  expansion  and  Investment. 
For  many  year.<;  a  bu.«incss  with  alternating  profit  and  loss  was 
required  to  pay  higher  taxes  over  a  period  of  years  than  a  business 
with  stable  profits,  although  the  average  Income  of  the  two  firms 
might  be  equal.  This  was  especially  true  with  respect  to  new 
enterprises  and  the  capital-goods  industries  which  are  especially 
subject  to  wide  fluctuations  In  earnings.  The  new  tax  bill  cor- 
rects this  situation  by  allowing  corporations,  partnerships,  and 
individuals  in  business  to  carry  over  their  net  operating  business 
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losses  for  a  period  of  2  years.  Under  this  provision,  a  taxpayer  sus- 
taining a  net  operating  loss  in  1939  is  permitted  to  carry  over  such 
operating  loss  In  reduction  of  his  income  for  1940  and  if  such  net 
loss  is  in  excess  of  his  income  for  1940,  he  can  carry  over  such 
excess  in  reduction  of  his  income  for  1941. 

Another  provision  of  the  existing  law  which  resulted  in  hard- 
ships to  corporations  and  for  which  relief  had  already  been  ex- 
tended  to   individuals   and   partnerships   by   the   Revenue   Act   of 

1938,  was  the  provision  limiting  capital  losses  in  excess  of  capital  : 
gains  of  corporations  to  be  applied  against  other  income  only  to 
the  extent  of  $2,000.  The  new  tax  bill  removes  this  tax  deterrent 
and  permits  corporations  which  have  sustained  capital  losses  on 
assets  held  for  more  than  18  months — known  as  long-term  losses — 
to  apply  such  capital  losses  in  full  against  th?lr  ordinary  income 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  loss  was  realized.  In  the  case  of 
capital  Icsses  on  assets  held  for  not  more  than  18  months — known 
as  short-term  losses — the  corporations  are  permitted  to  carry  over 
the  excess  loss  into  the  next  year  to  be  applied  against  short-term 
gains  of  such  year.  Tlie  effect  of  this  change  Is,  of  course,  to  place 
corporations  upon  a  parity  with  Individuals  and  partnerships  with 
respect  to  capital  losses. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  against  the  undistributed- 
profits  tax.  While  in  the  form  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938  the  tax 
produced  little  return,  it  had  acquired  prominence  as  a  psycholog- 
ical irritant  largely  because  of  the  widespread  emotional  criticism 
directed  against  it.  Legislation  recently  enacted  at  this  session 
removes  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and  substitutes  for  it  a  fiat 
tax  of  18  percent  upon  corporations  with  net  incomes  above  $25,000. 
The  small  corporations,  that  is,  those  having  net  Incomes  below 
$25,000,  were  not  subject  to  the  undistributed-profits  tax  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1938.  but  were  subject  to  graduated  rates  ranging 
from  12 '2  to  16  percent.  These  small  corporations  which  comprise 
about  90  percent  of  all  corporations  filing  taxable  returns,  were  left 
undisturbed  by  the  new  act.  However,  banks  and  insurance 
companies  which,  under  the  old  law  were  subject  to  a  fiat  rate  of 
16'-.  percent,  even  though  their  income  was  t>elow  $25,000,  are 
now  permitted  to  be  taxed  at  the  rates  applicable  to  email  cor- 
porations where  their  incomes  are  not  in  excess  of  $25,000.  This 
will  afford  considerable  relief  to  small  banks  and  insurance 
companies. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  Revenue  Act  will  materially  aid  rail- 
roads and  other  corporations  whose  bonds  can  be  purchased  at  the 
present  time  at  less  than  their  face  value.  This  provision  permits  a 
corporation  in  an  unsound  financial  condition  to  redeem  its  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  in  existence  on  June  1, 

1939.  at  less  than  their  face  value  without  the  recognition  of  gain 
If  such  redemption  occurs  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  In  a 
taxable  year  beginning  prior  to  January  1.  1943.  This  provision  will 
result  in  a  real  incentive  for  railroads  and  other  corporations  to 
liquidate  their  indebtedness  and  place  themselves  upon  a  firm 
financial  basis. 

Under  the  old  law  the  capital-stock  tax  provisions  were  found  to 
operate  harshly  against  corporations  which  were  unable  to  antici- 
pate their  earnings  accurately  over  a  period  of  years.  Under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1938  the  capital-stock  tax  Is  based  upon  a  declared 
stock  value,  which  the  taxpayer  may  revise  every  3  years.  An  excess- 
profits  tax  applies  to  the  profits  In  excess  of  10  percent  of  such 
declared  valu3.  Therefore,  if  a  taxpayer  is  unable  accurately  to 
anticipate  his  profits  and  declares  too  low  a  capital-stock  tax  value. 
he  may  be  subject  to  a  heavy  penalty  tax  on  such  profits.  To 
remedy  this  situation  corporations  were  given  the  right  to  Increase 
their  capital-stock  tax  valuations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1939,  and  June  30.  1940,  but  not  to  decrease  such  values  for  such 
years.  This  will  afford  relief  to  corporations  which  have  declared 
too  low  a  capital-stock  tax  value  for  those  years  and  should  result 
in  an  added  stimulus  to  business. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  want  Government 
ownership  of  railroads.  I  certainly  do  not.  One  of  the  surest  ways 
to  prevent  it  is  to  enact  fair  and  just  transportation  legislation  that 
will  bring  under  Government  control  all  instrumentalities  of  Inter- 
state commerce. 

The  railroads  are  now  and  have  been  for  some  time  what  may  be 
called  a  "sick"  Industry.  Many  railroads  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  enough  revenue  to  even  meet  their  fixed  charges,  much  less 
pay  dividends. 

The  recent  session  of  Congres." — both  House  and  Senate — enacted 
legislation  bringing  under  regulation  all  forms  of  transportation  in 
an  effort  to  stop  cutthroat  competition  and  have  a  well-rounded 
transportation  set-up  in  the  country.  These  bills  are  now  in  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  it  is  the  hope  that 
an  effcicnt  and  workable  law  will  come  out  of  these  deliberations. 

A  railroad  reorganization  bill  was  passed,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  save  two  or  three  railroads  in  this  country  from  going  through 
tortuous  and  expensive  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

This  transporUtlon  legislation.  In  my  opinion,  is  of  major  Impor- 
tance. 

Another  outstanding  accomplishment  is  the  measure  known  as 
the  reorganization  bill.  For  40  years  every  President  has  recom- 
mended a  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Under  this  act  the  President  was  given  the  authority  to 
group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate  agencies  with  a  view  to  reduc- 
ing expenditures  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  and  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  operations  of  the  governmental  departments. 

This  reorganization  Is  now  under  way.  It  will  enable  citizens  to 
contact  proper  departments  and  get  their  information  at  one  place 


Instead  of  having  to  go  from  one  department  to  the  other  in  order 
to  complete  an  answer  to  a  question  raised. 

Another  measure  of  great  Importance  to  agriculture  and  busi- 
ness as  well  is  the  one  authorizing  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  exchange  surplus  agricultural  commodities  held  under 
loans  for  stocks  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  needs  to  hold  in  reserve.  By  what 
is  known  as  the  Barter  Act  the  United  States  Government  will  get 
rid  of  from  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand  bales  of  surplus  cotton 
in  exchange  for  rubber  of  equal  value  supplied  by  the  British 
Government. 

Another  150.000  bales  of  surplus  cotton  will  be  gotten  rid  of 
under  an  amendment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act. 
authorizing  it  to  sell  at  a  price  slightly  under  the  market  level  on 
condition  that  the  foreign  governments  purchasing  such  commodi- 
ties commit  themselves  to  hold  the  stock  acquired  in  reserve 
completely  apart  from  the  market. 

Another  outstanding  act  passed  by  this  Congress  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  power  of  the  President  relating  to  the  stabilization 
fund  and  the  power  to  alter  the  weight  of  the  collar.  The  exten- 
sion of  these  powers  will  enable  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  continue  to  cope  with  any  world  monetary 
emergency  which  may  arise  in  the  next  2  years  and  thus  maintain 
the  position  of  the  United  States  In  world  trade  and  protect  domes- 
tic interests  from  the  damaging  effects  of  ctirrency -depreciation 
wars  which  may  threaten. 

The  function  of  the  stabilization  fund,  consisting  of  $2,000,000,- 
000,  is  to  prevent  undue  day-to-day  fluctuations  In  tne  foreign- 
exchange  value  of  the  dollar.  The  devaluation  power  was  originally 
granted  and  exercised  to  stabilize  the  dollar  at  its  former  inter- 
national level  after  drastic  depreciation  of  their  currencies  by  other 
leading  nations  had  seriously  altered  that  level.  Such  depreciation 
proved  extremely  detrimental  to  American  industries  producing  for 
domestic  or  export  consumption  in  competition  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers. The  power  to  revalue  the  dollar  and  the  stablllzatlon-fund 
powers  make  a  long  step  forvi'ard  In  the  promotion  of  national 
welfare. 

Last  month  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  amending  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act.  It  was  a  bill  welcomed  by  the  utility  Industry 
as  well  as  by  the  Authority.  To  the  Authority  It  meant  that  Its 
electricity  program  cou!d  go  forward  In  an  orderly  manner.  To  the 
utilities  it  meant  relief  from  doubts  rnd  fears.  The  amendment 
permitted  the  T.  V.  A.  to  join  with  almost  40  ether  public  agencies 
to  purchase  the  electric  properties  of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power 
Co.  from  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation.  There  is 
no  longer  any  reason  for  the  private  utilities  to  fear  that  they  will 
be  damaged  because  of  the  Government's  power  program  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  The  passage  of  this  legislation  proved  that  the 
Congress  agreed  with  T.  V.  A.'s  intention  to  purchase  at  a  fair 
price  the  facilities  It  required  to  distribute  its  power.  There  will 
be  no  duplication  of  lines  and  services — no  destructive  competition. 
On  August  15  the  properties  will  be  conveyed.  T.  V.  A.,  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  will  acquire  the  company's 
generating  plants  and  its  high-tension  transmission  lines.  Munici- 
palities and  rural  cooperatives  will  purchase  the  distribution  sys- 
tems. The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation  will  receive 
$78,600,000,  with  which  it  will  pay  the  company's  bondholders 
and  preferred  stockholders — the  public  Investors — 100  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

The  merchant-marine  bill  provides  for  rehabilitation  of  domestic 
vessels  so  that  vessels  nearly  obsolete  might  be  turned  in  to  the 
Commission  and  replaced  by  a  modern  fleet.  Another  bill  modern- 
ized motorboat  legislation,  preserving  all  security  features  of  ex- 
isting law  but  materially  relieving  from  the  burdens  of  unnecessary 
fines  and  penalties. 

Other  legislation  In  the  Interest  of  the  fishery  Industry  provided 
through  the  medium  of  the  Surplus  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion benefits  similar  to  those  accorded  agriculture  and  provided 
for  an  educational  and  promotional  campaign  in  the  Interest  of 
Increased  consumption  of  fishery  products. 

Legislation  was  passed  authorizing  construction  of  additional 
and  larger  locks  at  the  Panama  Canal,  so  constructed  as  to  provide 
so  far  as  humanly  possible  ample  accommodation  for  the  transit 
of  the  largest  naval  vessels  contemplated  in  the  next  75  years. 
They  will  be  bombproof  and  located  so  as  to  be  immune  from  any 
damage  which  might  be  stistained  by  the  existing  locks  in  the 
event  of  attack. 

President  Roosevelt  has  recently  written  a  letter  to  Chairman 
IXA,  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House,  recommending  legislation  to  prevent  waste  in  oil.  In  re- 
sponse. Mr.  Cole  of  Maryland  introduced  a  bill  known  as  the  Con- 
servation Act  of  1939.  An  able  subcommittee  is  now  considering 
this  whole  question  with  the  thought  of  reporting  legislation  to 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  It  Is  the  hope  that  this  will  be  done. 
The  Connally  law,  known  as  the  Connally  "Hot  Oil"  Act,  expired 
this  year,  but  has  been  renewed  to  June  1941.  It  prohibits  ship- 
ment of  petroleum  in  Interstate  conrunerce  which  has  been  produced 
in  violation  of  the  State  conservation  laws. 

The  inters* ate  oil  compact,  which  expires  on  September  1,  1939, 
has  been  renewed.  The  existing  compact  included  New  Mexico. 
Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  Texas.  Michigan,  for  the 
first  time,  is  named  In  the  new  compact. 

Extension  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps'  activities  will  take 
another  quarter  of  a  million  youths  off  of  the  streets  and  high- 
ways It  will  direct  the  energies  of  this  youthful  legion  into  vari- 
ous channels  of  improvement — for  self  and  country.  It  Is  an  invest- 
ment in  humanity.    Clean-cut  manhood  is  tlie  C.  C.  C.  dividend. 
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The  youth  of  today  is  the  counaelor  oX  tomorrow.  Th<»t  led  also 
to  ihe  t<f,abllahment  of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Cc«5Tlnced  we  are  on  the  right  path,  this  Ck>ngre66  wisely  guaran- 
teed the  continuation  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  for  another  perlotl.  It  la 
taking  care  of  an  army  of  young  people  that  covild  not  go  to  school 
at  all  It  provides  a  Job  paying  them  »15  a  month,  so  educational 
opportunities  which  might  otherwise  be  lest  can  be  theirs.  N.  Y.  A. 
haji  laid  low  the  barriers  of  aoclai  caste  and  financial  consideration. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  W.  P.  A.  provides  for  reducing  the 
number  on  rehef  rolls  from  ".000.000  in  1839  to  2.000.000  In  1940. 
for  the  reason  it  is  believed  that  a  million  more  people  on  work 
relief  will  be  employed  in  private  industry  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1940 
tban  m  1939. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  one  person  on  relief  Is  taken 
Into  private  empinymenl.  three  people  uneniployed — not  on  relief — 
are  employed  in  private  industry.  It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that 
these  4.000.000  people  will  be  absorbed  by  Industry,  thus  reducing 
the  number  of  unemployed  by  4.000.000  in  the  year  1940  over  1939. 

As  a  result  of  the  realinement  of  European  powers  and  the 
constantly  changing  world  economic  conditions,  the  links  In  the 
chain  of  national  defense  were  greatly  augmented  by  Congress,  so 
that  today  the  United  States  Is  In  a  better  posUion  to  protect  Its 
national  Interests  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  In  its  history. 

The  Congress  authorized  an  Increase  In  the  Air  Corps  of  the  Army 
by  providing  for  a  total  of  6.000  Army  planes. 

Legl)=latlon  was  pas.«;ed  providing  for  the  use  of  civilian  flying 
schools  for  the  primary  training  of  pilots.  Instead  of  having  to 
expend  additional  sums  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  existing  Air 
Corps  training  center. 

Provision  was  made  for  an  Increase  in  personnel  to  take  care  of 
our  air  force. 

Additional  air  bases  are  also  to  be  constructed  under  this  pro- 
gram. These  new  bases  will  provide  a  Judicious  distribution  of 
flying  facilities  In  every  section  of  the  United  States  and  Its  posses- 
sioi-s.  to  be  available  Immediately  to  the  Air  Corps. 

We  have  enacted  a  program  here  for  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Navy 
that  will  put  thii?  country  In  the  position  where  it  can  defend 
itself  against  any  country  on  earth  that  might  attack  us.  I  believe 
tn  the  adoption  of  this  program  that  the  Congress  met  the  wish 
of  every  patriotic  American  citizen.  We  want  no  war  with  any 
nation  on  earth.  We  covet  the  territory  of  no  nation  of  the  globe, 
but  we  are  determined  that  this  country,  its  people  and  its  liberty, 
shall  be  protected  by  building  up  a  line  of  national  defense  that 
no  nation  on  earth  will  dare  attack  us.  This  program  of  national 
defense  is  the  greatest  Insurance  against  war  that  could  have  been 
enacted. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  high  lights  In  the  program  that  has 
been  adopted  in  this  session  of  Congress.  These  alone  would  justify 
me  in  saying  that  this  has  been  a  working  Congress  and  has  passed 
a  tremendous  amount  of  remedial,  far-reaching,  and  beneficial 
legislation. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  founders  of  the  two  parties 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  It  has  come  on  down 
to  now.  It  has  been  the  theory  of  the  Republican  Party,  from 
Hamilton  to  now.  that  the  way  to  make  the  country  prosperous 
Is  to  make  the  rich  very  rich  and  prosperous  and  their  prosperity 
will  trickle  on  down  to  the  fellow  at  the  bottom.  The  theory  of  the 
Jeflfersonian  or  Democratic  Party  ha."?  been  and  is  now  that  in  order 
to  make  the  country  prosperous  the  first  thing  Is  to  have  all  of 
the  people  reasonably  prosperous  so  that  they  have  buying 
power.  If  you  give  the  man  In  the  lower  Income  brackets  sufficient 
pro'-perity  and  give  him  buying  power,  that  buying  power  spreads. 
Parm  prices  had  become  so  low  in  1930,  1931,  and  1932  that  the 
33,000.000  people  on  the  farms  of  the  country  had  no  buying  power, 
or  hsd  It  reduced  to  the  very  vanishing  point.  That,  of  course, 
closed  factories  and  banks  and  brought  about  general  conditions 
of  unemployment  and  distress. 

Let  me  say  scmething  right  here  about  business  Improvement. 

The  best  barometers  of  general  business  conditions  In  this  coun- 
try are  current  tax  receipts,  movement  of  diirable  goods,  and 
employment  among  nonagrlcultural  workers. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year  estimated  Federal  revenues 
lrcrea.sed  •958.000.000.  the  sale  of  durable  goods  was  up  half  a 
billion  dollars,  and  employment  among  nonagrlcultural  workers 
increased  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

We  have  made  mistakes.  Everybody  In  the  administration  ad- 
mits that.  All  the  things  we  tried  have  not  worked — as  we  hoped 
they  would — but  we  tried  and  when  one  thing  has  not  worked,  we 
have  abandoned  It  and  tried  something  else.  If  it  were  sound.  All 
In  all  the  program  of  the  last  7  years  Is  unmatched  by  any  adminis- 
tration In  this  Republtc  In  trying  to  do  something  for  all  the  i>eople 
and  especially  the  average  man.  * 

The  officials  of  the  Republican  organization  have  brought  for- 
ward Dr.  Glenn  Prank  as  their  head  •*braln  tnuter"  and  program 
developer.  If  any. 

Dr.  Prank  up  to  this  good  hour  has  brought  forth  no  settled  pro- 
gram, but  has  contented  himself  with  the  issuance  of  statement* 
that  can  have  no  more  force  than  the  cryptic  generalities  which 
they  are. 

I  not*  my  frtpnd,  Jot  Makttn.  the  Republican  leader  of  the  House, 
IMW  laraed  a  statrmcnt  to  the  tune  of  14  points.  I  challenge  any 
unbiased  person  to  say  he  has  enunciated  a  program.  Most  of 
the  things  he  says  the  Republicans  have  done  during  the  last 
eewton  of  Congress  were  all  reported  by  Democratic  committees  and 
almost  imantmotJsly  supported  by  Democrats. 
^^  In  1933  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  came  to  the  Presidency  and 
tJuaocrmta  came  into  control  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  Bouse. 


President  Roosevelt  brought  hope  to  a  Nation  where  there  was  only 
despair.  He  brought  action  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  depres- 
sion where  there  had  only  been  inaction  and  bewilderment. 

Not  only  did  he  move  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  depression, 
but  he  furnished  leadership  to  solve  great  social  problems  that  had 
accimiulated  In  12  years  of  Republican  iiuictlon.  You  know  what 
that  program  of  legislation  has  been.  Would  the  Republican  Party, 
If  it  came  into  power,  repeal  any  of  the  legislation  which  is  now  on 
the  statute  books  as  a  result  of  President  Roosevelt's  leadership? 

In  addition  to  the  many  achievements  that  I  have  briefly  related 
the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  has  done  much  to 
perfect  and  carry  on  programs  previously  undertaken  by  this 
administration. 

Our  program  has  been  based  on  the  Democratic  principle  of  doing 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  our  people. 

The  Republicans  have  offered  no  substitute  program  except  to 
advocate  a  return  to  the  old  economic  order  of  giving  special  privi- 
leges to  the  favored  few  at  the  expense  of  the  underprivileged  many. 

They  have  not  sought  to  repeal  the  permanent  and  monumental 
acts  by  which  the  Roosevelt  administration  will  be  Judged  in  time 
to  come. 

Have  they  tried  to  repeal  the  Social  Security  Art.  with  Its  assist- 
ance to  the  aged.  Its  unemployment  Insurance  and  its  benefits  to 
crippled  children,  the  blind  and  other  unfortunates?  They  have 
not. 

Have  they  tried  to  abolish  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  which 
has  taken  himdreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  off  the  street  and 
road  and  given  them  useful  employment  and  wholesome  training? 
Thev  have  not. 

Have  they  tried  to  abolish  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, which  has  saved  thousands  of  banks  from  ruin  and  protected 
the  hard-earned  funds  of  millions  of  depositors?    They  have  not. 

Have  they  tried  to  repeal  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  which 
protects  millions  of  honest  American  Investors  from  the  manipu- 
lators of  the  stock  market?     Still  the  answer  is:  They  have  not. 

Since  this  administration  found  the  country  In  chaos  and  despair 
In  March  1933,  the  farm  program  ha,s  conserved  our  soil  and  turned 
agriculture  back  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  public-works  and  the  work-relief 
agencies,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  many  other 
agencies  created  or  revitalized  by  this  administration,  banks  and 
private  business  firms  have  been  put  back  on  their  feet;  homes, 
schools,  bridges,  roads,  and  dams  have  been  built,  and  the  material 
wealth  of  this  Nation  has  been  Increased  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

I  might  cite  other  long  overdue  reforms  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  which  the  Republicans  will  not  and 
dare  not  oppose  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  reforms  and  ac- 
complishments are  sound  and  supported  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  They  will  remain  as  monuments  to  this  admin- 
istration and  w.ll  continue  to  be  administered  in  the  future  no 
matter  what  party  may  be  in  power. 

There  are  those  who  do  and  will  criticize.  Criticism  and  fault- 
finding will  not  satisfy  the  American  people.  What  they  want  and 
what  they  are  determined  to  have  is  action  when  action  means 
progress. 

In  1939  we  stand  where  we  will  stand  In  1940,  as  a  party,  proud  of 
and  defending  the  accomplishments  of  this  administration. 


Sense   Versus   Nonsense   About   Reciprocal-Trade 

Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  VINCENT  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  slightly  more 
than  5  years  ago  Congress  enacted  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  authorizing  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  bberaliz- 
ing  world  trade  and  restoring  foreign  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States.  This  vitally  important  objective 
to  our  whole  economy— agricultural  and  industrial— is  being 
accomplished  In  the  only  practical  way— that  is,  by  reciprocal 
modification  of  exct-ssive  trade  barriers. 

Our  national  leaders  failed  to  recognize  the  Implications  of 
excessive  trade  restrictions  when  they  placed  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Act  on  our  statute  books  in  1930.  Foreign  na- 
tions finding  they  could  no  longer  sell  their  customary  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  quickly  took  retaliatory  steps  to 
exclude  our  products  from  their  markets.  Our  foreign  trade — 
exports  and  imports— dropped  to  a  fraction  of  its  former  level. 
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In  terms  of  resulting  economic  repercussions  throughout  the 
Nation  this  collapse  of  world  trade  represented  a  major  phase 
of  the  depression.  Nevertheless  a  vociferous  handful  of  op- 
ponents, who  would  be  the  last  to  admit  that  no  effort  should 
be  made  to  restore  our  foreign  trade,  persistently  continue 
to  snipe  at  Secretary  Hull's  efforts  to  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward disastrous  economic  isolation  and  seek  to  turn  Ameri- 
can farmers  against  the  program  by  artfully  compiling  mis- 
leading trade  data.  Such  devices  may  fool  the  unwary  and 
deceive  the  unsuspecting,  but  it  does  not  require  much  reflec- 
tion to  pry  beneath  the  plausible  appearance  of  such  mis- 
leading propaganda  and  recognize  the  trickery  involved.  This 
procedure  has  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  weaknesses  of  the 
charges  made  against  trade  agreements. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
this  House  and  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  a  statement 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  Representative  Karl 
E.  MuNDT,  appearing  on  page  3761  of  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  which  he  decries  the  use  of  mis- 
leading data.  One  would  imagine,  after  such  a  praiseworthy 
exposition  of  a  rule  of  procedure,  that  he  would  be  guided  by 
it.    How  disappointing  to  find  he  ignores  his  own  principle. 

In  presenting  his  indictment  against  trade  agreements 
and  the  imaginary  injurious  effects  it  has  had  on  the  farmer, 
Mr.  MtJNDT  adopts  a  study  made  by  the  American  Good  Gov- 
ernment Society,  and  by  conveniently  giving  to  it  the  ap- 
pellation "nonpartisan"  hopes  to  inspire  confidence  in  its 
conclusions.  The  truth  Is  that  the  study  is  cunningly  devised 
propaganda  to  stir  farm  opposition  against  the  trade-agree- 
ments program— propaganda  wholly  unsound  in  its  premises, 
wholly  deceiving  in  its  deductions,  and  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  the  real  welfare  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  Nation. 
Such  shameful  bias  is  inimical  to  true  Americanism. 

FARMERS    SHOULD    HAVE   THE    TRUTH 

Simple  honesty  and  ordinary  fairness  require  that  any 
valid  conclusion  demonstrating  the  effects  of  trade  agree- 
ments on  farm  income  must  take  as  a  basis  of  comparison 
the  trade-agreements  period  against  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff 
period.  The  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  was  placed  on  our 
statute  books  in  1930  and  continued  to  function  uninterrupted 
until  September  1934,  at  which  time  the  first  trade  agree- 
ment—that with  Cuba— was  signed.  By  the  close  of  1935 
three  more  trade  agreements  were  added. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  is  it  obviously  clear  and  irre- 
futable that  the  only  sound  basis  of  comparison  in  order  to 
measure  the  effects  of  the  trade-agreements  program  is  to 
examine  the  farm  situation  under  the  4  years  of  Hawley- 
Smootism  and  the  4  years  under  trade  agreementism. 

What  are  the  facts?  Total  cash  farm  income  under 
Hawley-Smootism  amounted  to  $25,049,000,000;  under  trade- 
agreementism  the  total  is  $30.976,000,030— a  gain  to  farmers 
of  $5,927,000,000.  These  figures  do  not  include  Government 
payments. 

I  present  here  a  table  showing  the  farm  situation  under 
Hawley-Smootism  and  trade  agreementism  broken  down  into 
the  totals  for  various  classifications  of  crops. 
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Free  discussion  concerning  the  trade-agreements  program 
transcends  partisan  politics,  because  there  is  too  much  at 
stake  to  Jeopardize  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation 
for  the  sake  of  political  gain.    Honest  differences  of  opinion 


may  reasonably  arise,  and  such  a  difference  of  opinion  will 
command  respect.  Innuendos.  half  truths,  and  misleading 
information,  on  the  other  hand,  can  serve  no  useful  purpose. 


Accomplishments    of    the    First    Session    of    the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  custom  for 
the  past  several  years  at  the  close  of  each  session  of  Congress 
to  extend  my  remarks  upon  the  work  done  by  the  House  and 
by  the  Congress. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  records  will  show  that 
this  session  has  been  a  working  one.  It  is  manifest,  from  the 
character  of  bills  considered  and  passed,  that  no  Congress  has 
had  any  more  important  problems  with  which  to  deal  than 
have  we  in  this  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

You  will  appreciate  that  obviously  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  discuss  here  every  bill  considered  and  enacted  by 
the  House,  since  we  have  made  so  many  laws  during  this  ses- 
sion. However,  I  do  wish  to  discuss  some  of  these  measures. 
It  may  be  that  I  Will  overlook  some  important  ones  and  it  may 
be  that  I  will  include  some  relatively  unimportant  ones.  It 
is  my  hope,  however,  that  I  shall  forget  none  having  a  general 
effect  upon  the  country.  I  shall  not  discuss  them  in  any  par- 
ticular order  or  with  any  reference  to  their  relative  impor- 
tance, but  Shall  call  them  to  yrur  attention  as  the  occur  to  me. 

As  a  result  of  the  realinement  of  the  European  powers  and 
the  constantly  changing  world  economic  conditions,  the  links 
in  the  chain  of  national  defense  were  greatly  augmented  by 
Congress  during  this  session,  so  that  today  the  United  States 
is  in  a  better  po.sition  to  protect  its  national  interests  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

The  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  new  problems  concerning  national  defense. 
The  committee  l^:?ard  American  Ambassadors  to  France  and 
England,  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  as 
well  as  General  Craig,  recently  retired  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  General  Arnold.  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  of  the  Army, 
and  other  ranking  oflQcers. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  hearings,  the  Congress  author- 
ized an  increase  in  the  Air  Corps  of  the  Army  by  providing 
for  a  total  of  6,000  Army  planes.  Funds  have  been  made 
available  to  increase  the  present  2,000  planes  to  an  actual 
strength  of  5.500  by  the  end  of  the  year  1941.  Approximately 
4,000  planes  will  actually  be  delivered  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment during  the  next  2  years. 

To  increase  the  Air  Corps  personnel  in  order  to  obtain  pilots 
for  the  new  planes,  legislation  was  passed,  providing  for  the 
use  of  civilian  flying  schools  for  the  primary  training  of  pilots, 
thus  obviating  the  expense  of  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
existing  Air  Corps  Training  Center  at  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Aircraft  may  be  loaned  to  these  schools  as  well  as  military 
Instructors.  After  succes.sful  completion  of  the  primary 
training  the  officers  would  then  follow  the  regular  secondary 
training  of  the  Army  as  heretofore. 

The  expansion  of  the  Air  Corps  has  necessitated  an  in- 
crease in  the  officer  personnel  of  the  Army  as  a  whole. 
Hence  the  total  number  of  officers  has  been  Increased  from 
14,659  to  16,719.  of  whom  the  Air  Corps  shall  comprise  3.203, 
an  increase  of  I.IU.  These  additional  Air  Corps  officers  are 
to  be  commissioned  over  a  period  of  10  years.  To  obtain  the 
officers  needed  Immediately.  Reserve  officers  are  to  be  called 
to  active  duty  s;?  that  3.000  Air  Reserve  officers  will  be  on 
duty  Instead  of  the  present  1,350.  Instead  of  5  years,  these 
Air  Reserve  officers  may  be  kept  on  active  duty  for  7  year* 
during  the  period  of  expansion  where  necessary.    This  year 
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nearly  300  Reserve  officers  will  be  given  commissions  in  the 
Air  Corps  after  taking  a  competitive  examination,  and  ap- 
prox:mately  125  will  be  commissioned  each  succeeding  year, 
until  the  10-year  expaiLsion  program  is  completed. 

The  strength  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Air  Corps  will  be 
more  than  doubled  by  increasing  the  present  21,500  men  to  a 
total  of  45,000.  Tht;ie  men  will  be  enlisted  through  the  reg- 
ular recruiting  channels  and  will  be  trained  in  a  variety  of 
trades  in  order  to  provide  the  skilled  mechanics  necessary  to 
maintain  the  aircraft  in  perfect  flj^ng  condition  at  all  times, 
as  well  as  to  perform  observation,  photographic,  and  gunnery 
work  in  actual  flying. 

Additional  air  bases  are  also  to  be  constructed  under  this  > 
program — one  in  the  southeastern  United  States,  one  at  j 
Puerto  Rico,  and  another  In  Alaska.  These  new  bases  will 
provide  a  wide  scattering  of  flying  facilities  to  be  immediately  , 
available  to  the  Air  Corps,  so  that  it  may  carry  on  its  opera-  ■ 
lions  in  any  section  of  the  United  States  or  its  possessions. 

Legislation  providing  for  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
Installation  of  more  adequate  defenses  for  the  Panama  Canal 
department  has  been  enacted;  $23,750,000  will  be  expended 
tc  construct  necessary  buildings  and  appurtenances  to  house 
antiaircraft,  seacoast  defenses,  and  auxiliary  units,  and  the 
defense  garrison  will  be  augmented  by  7.000  men  and  200 
officers,  which  will  require  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $4,000,-  | 
000  for  their  pay  and  equipment.  ! 

In  order  to  prepare  industry  for  the  part  which  it  must  . 
play  in  the  event  this  country  should  again  be  faced  with  I 
armed  combat,  the  Congress  has  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  $34,500,000,  which  sum  will  be  used  to  purchase  from  \ 
private  industry  those  technical  munitions  not   ordinarily 
manufactured  dtiring  times  of  peace.    It  will  also  be  spent  to 
purchase  gages,  dies,  jigs,  and  tools  necessary  in  such  manu-  I 
facture.    These  tools  will  be  stored  in  readiness  for  imme-  i 
diate  Installation,  so  that  in  case  of  need  private  industry 
can  commence  quantity  production  in  such  munitions.    These 
educational  orders  thus  will  piovide  for  the  procurement  of 
55  critical  items,  noncv-mmercial  in  character,  from  about  250 
separate  industrial  firms. 

To  further  carry  out  the  defense  program  the  Congress 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  strategic  war 
minerals,  which  are  not  produced  commercially  in  this  country 
but  which  are  essential  to  our  everyday  needs,  such  as  rubber, 
tin,  and  so  on.  This  will  provide  'or  a  reserve  supply  of 
these  minerals  which  must  be  imported  Into  this  country, 
so  that  in  the  event  our  merchant  marine  is  needed  for  other 
purposes  we  shall  have  on  hand  an  adequate  supply  of  these 
minerals  in  case  of  necessity. 

I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  certain  figures  which  I 
believe  you  will  find  interesting  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram for  our  national  defense. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Authorized  for  purchase  of  airplanes,  $300,000,000. 

Between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000  has  already  been  ex- 
pended in  construction  of  necessary  housing,  airplane 
hangars,  and  similar  buildings  on  Army  posts  in  providing 
the  necessary  facilities  for  the  Army  expansion  program. 

The  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  appropriated  a 
total  of  $815,157,461  for  the  United  States  Navy:  of  this 
sum,  $209,593,712  was  for  new  construction  and  machinery. 
This  Includes  2  battleships,  2  light  cruisers,  8  destroyers.  8 
submarines,  1  repair  ship.  2  small  seaplane  tenders — a  total 
of  23  new  ships,  as  well  as  121  vessels  previously  laid  down. 

Many  detached  observers  consider  that  United  States  naval 
aviation  is  the  most  efficient  and  best  in  the  world.  To  main- 
tain this  position  and  keep  abreast  of  the  unprecedented. 


building  of  foreign  airplanes  and  seaplanes.  Congress  has 
appropriated  $82,798,000  for  naval  aviation. 

The  board  of  which  Admiral  Hepburn  was  senior  member 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  in  compliance  with  the  direction 
of  Congress,  a  detailed  and  well-reasoned  report  on  the  bases 
that  were  needed  by  the  Navy  from  which  to  defend  our 
coasts  and  our  sea  frontiers.  With  the  exception  of  Guam 
and  Wake,  approval  was  given  to  all  those  bases  which  the 
Navy  Department  recommended  as  of  immediate  importance. 

The  Secretary'  of  the  Navy  has  been  authorized  to  proceed 
with  certain  of  these  bases.  Other  public  works  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  and  overhaul  facilities  were  appro- 
priated for  to  the  sum  of  $53,719,500.  This  will  increase  em- 
ployment of  civil  personnel  and  stimulate  certain  industries. 
Under  the  public-works  portion  of  the  bill,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Hepburn  Board  report.  Congress  made  pro- 
vision for  establisliment  of  air  bases  in  the  Pacific  at  Kaneche 
Bay,  Hawaii;  Midway  Island;  Johnston  Island;  Palmyra 
Island;  Kodiak.  Alaska;  Sitka,  Alaska;  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii; 
and  Tongue  Point,  Oreg.;  as  well  as  San  Juan.  P.  R.;  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Banana  River.  Fla.;  acqui- 
sition of  land  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Quonsett  Point,  R.  I.,  in  the 
Atlantic.  Work  has  already  begun  In  certain  localities  to 
insure  that  those  vital  strategic  points  of  our  defense  will  be 
protected  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

In  the  closing  days  of  Congress,  in  the  third  deficiency  bill, 
provision  was  made  for  drydocks  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Mare  Is- 
land. Puget  Sound,  and  drydock  facilities  at  Boston;  a  naval 
supply  base  at  Oakland,  Cahf..  which  will  increase  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Navy  for  an  emergency  in  either  ocean. 

The  navy  yard  facilities  for  ship  construction  were  brought 
up  by  Congress  to  a  point  where  they  can  adequately  handle 
the  increase  of  the  fleet  which  is  now  under  way  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Naval  Expansion  Act  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

Major  overhaul  and  mcdernization  of  five  battleships  and 
three  submarines  was  authorized  in  order  to  bring  the  fleet 
to  as  efficient  a  state  as  possible. 

It  is  well  that  the  fighting  efficiency  of  a  navy  is  dependent 
upon  its  personnel.  In  order  to  man  the  Navy's  ships  and 
airplanes  the  annual  appropriation  bill  provided  for  a  total 
enlisted  strength  of  116.000  men.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said  that 
"The  battle  efficiency  of  our  fleet  and  the  training  and  morale 
of  otiT  men  are  believed  to  be  unequaled  by  any  major  naval 
power." 

In  an  emergency  the  Navy  miist  have  a  trained  reserve. 
The  new  Naval  Reserve  material  law  will  Increase  greatly 
the  efficiency  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  contribute  much  to 
our  national  defense. 

A  condition  whereby  excellent  young  men  with  broad 
educational  background,  taken  into  the  naval  service  and 
trained  as  aviators,  were  being  sent  to  the  fleet  with  com- 
missioned officer's  duties,  but  without  commissioned  officer's 
status,  was  corrected  by  the  enactment  of  the  Naval  Aviation 
Reser\'e  Act  of  1939,  which  authorized  the  commissioning  of 
naval  aviation  cadets  in  the  Reserves. 

This  session  of  Congress  has  maintained  the  policy  of  the 
administration  in  insuring  that  this  country  is  safe  from  any 
aggressor  and  that  the  Navy,  the  first  line  of  defense,  is  able 
to  guard  positively  our  sea  frontier.s.  This  session  of  Con- 
gress was  of  the  majority  opinion  that  the  Navy  built  and 
building  will  be  able  to  intercept  any  force  that  might  pro- 
ceed to  attack  our  coasts.  This  Congress  saw  fit  to  appro- 
priate for  a  United  States  Fleet  that  will  be  of  sufficient 
strength  and  efficiency  to  defeat  the  fleet  of  any  single  power 
wherever  it  can  be  brought  into  action. 

In  a  chaotic  world,  it  is  the  will  of  the  American  people 
as  expressed  through  their  duly  elected  Representatives  that 
the  country  have  sufficient  force  to  protect  its  interests  and 
its  national  policies  and  insure  peace  for  the  Nation.  That 
has  meant  a  Navy  "second  to  none"  and  Congress  has  in  all 
essential  points  after  hearings  and  due  deliberations  enacted 
necessary  legislation  toward  this  end. 
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So  far  as  national  defense  is  concerned  in  relation  to  the 
Navy  no  other  Congress  since  the  days  of  the  World  War  has 
made  such  advanced  provision  for  the  readiness  of  the  fleet. 
The  Congress  has  enacted  a  bill,- reported  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  which  authorizes  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  exchange  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities held  under  loans  made  by  it  for  stocks  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  which  this  Government  needs  to  hold 
in  reserve,  whenever  the  President  has  concluded  a  treaty  for 
the  exchange  of  such  commodities  between  this  Government 
and  a  foreign  government.  The  act  conveys  the  necessary 
authority  to  carry  out  a  treaty  with  the  British  Government, 
ratified  by  the  President  on  July  17,  which  provides  for  the 
exchange  of  600.000  bales  of  cotton  supplied  by  this  Gov- 
ernment for  an  amount  of  rubber  of  equal  value  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  British  Government.  The  act  will  also  enable  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out  any  further 
treaties  which  this  Crovernment  may  be  able  to  negotiate 
with  foreign  governments  for  similar  exchanges. 

Arrangements  of  this  nature  will  have  the  advantage  of 
providing  a  new  market  for  American  cotton  and  perhaps 
other  agricultural  surpluses  now  held  under  loan.  Such  pur- 
chases by  foreign  goverrmients  will  be  entirely  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  commercial  demands,  and  those  governments 
will  at  the  same  time  commit  themselves  to  hold  such  stocks 
in  reserve,  completely  apart  from  the  market,  for  a  period  of 
at  least  5  years.  The  British  Government  has  agreed  to  hold 
the  cotton  for  a  minimum  period  of  7  years,  unless  it  is  needed 
in  the  meantime  to  meet  a  major  war  emergency,  and  even 
after  7  years  the  cotton  can  be  sold  by  the  British  Govern- 
ifient  only  after  it  has  consulted  with  this  Government  re- 
garding means  of  disposing  of  such  cotton  and  after  taking 
all  steps  to  avoid  disturbance  of  the  markets. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  Government  is  enabled  to 
dispo.se  of  some  of  its  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  it  will 
receive  in  return  stocks  of  raw  materials  of  great  importance 
to  American  industry  which  are  not  available  in  this  country. 
Such  stocks  will  be  held  in  reserve  by  this  Government  against 
an  emergency  created  by  war  involving  this  country  or  war 
elsewhere  in  the  world  which  interrupts  the  supply  of  such 
commodities  from  the  usual  foreign  sources. 

The  Congress  has  adopted  another  act  authorizing  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  held  under  loan  by  it  to  foreign  governments 
at  a  price  slightly  under  the  market  level  on  the  condition 
that  the  foreign  governments  purchasing  such  commodities 
commit  themselves  to  hold  the  stocks  acquired  in  reserve, 
completely  apart  from  the  market,  for  a  minimum  period  of 
5  years  unless  their  use  is  required  in  the  meantime  to  meet 
a  major  war  emergency.  I  understand  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  clears  the  way  for  the  sale  of  150,000  bales  of  cotton 
immediately  and  there  is  the  possibility  that  much  larger 
amounts  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  near  future. 

The  effect  of  sales  of  cotton  under  these  terms  will  also  be  to 
increase  the  world  market  tor  American  cotton  since  this 
demand  will  be  entirely  in  addition  to  the  oidinary  com- 
mercial demand.  Cotton  sold  under  these  terms  will  still  be 
held  in  storage  but  the  carrying  charges  will  be  borne  by  the 
foreign  government  instead  of  by  this  Government. 

Among  other  measures  sponsored  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  were: 

A  bill  extending  for  2  more  years  the  existence  of  the 
Commodities  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank;  increasing  from  $500,000,000  to  $900,000,000  the 
amount  of  bonds,  notes,  debentures,  and  so  forth,  which 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  may  have  outstanding; 
and  limiting  the  outstanding  loans  of.  or  other  obhga- 
tions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  $100,000,000,  the  capital 
for  which  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  may  con- 
tinue to  supply  through  loans  or  subscription  to  preferred 

stock. 

A  bill  permitting  extension  or  renewal  of  loans  made  prior 
to  June  16.  1933,  to  executive  officers  or  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  Jime  16,  1942,  but  such  extension  or 
renewals  must  be  accompanied  by  written  agreement  for 
regular  amortization  payments  on  the  principal. 


A  bill  that  continues  the  existence  of  the  R.  F.  C.  to  June 
30,  1940,  and  allows  the  maturity  date  of  the  Corporation's 
surplus  to  be  subsequent  to  its  existence;  also  continues  the 
existence  of  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority  to  the 
same  date;  and  increases  the  maximum  authorized  capital 
stock  of  the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  by  $20,000,000,  and 
extends  the  authority  of  such  Corporation  to  make  flood  or 
other  catastrophe  loans  through  1940. 

A  bill  providing  for  a  national  census  of  housing  to  aid  in 
the  formulation  of  a  national  housing  program  in  order  that 
we  may  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  American  people. 
A  bill  extending  to  June  20,  1941,  a  period  during  which 
direct  obligations  of  the  United  States  may  be  used  by  Federal 
banks  as  collateral  security  for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Legislation  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  involves  the  merchant  marine,  fisheries.  Coast 
Guard,  Panama  Canal.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Lighthouse 
Service,  and  marine  hospitals.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  bills 
were  referred  to  the  committee,  54  reported  to  the  House,  49 
passed  by  the  House,  and  40  acted  on  by  the  Senate.  Forty- 
seven  public  hearings  were  held  on  82  bills,  and  85  bills  were 
considered  in  30  executive  sessions.  In  the  first  session  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  more  bills  had  been  considered 
and  more  reported  than  in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth. 

Bills  reported,  passed,  and  enacted  into  law  comprehended 
the  merchant  marine  bill,  amending  in  many  particulars  ex- 
isting legislation  and  providing  for  rehabilitation  of  domestic 
vessels  similar  to  that  existing  in  other  maritime  countries, 
whereby  vessels  nearly  obsolete  might  be  turned  in  to  the 
Commission  and  replacement  provided  with  a  modem  fleet. 
Public,  No.  99,  authorized  allotment  of  wages  by  seamen  to 
savings  banks  and  depositaries,  thus  encouraging  thrift.  Pub- 
lic, No.  16,  implemented  the  Officers'  Competency  Certificates 
Convention,  1936,  looking  to  further  safety.  Another  bill 
modernized  motorboat  legislation,  preserving  all  security  fea- 
tures of  existing  law  but  materially  relieving  from  the  bur- 
dens of  unnecessary  fines  and  penalties.  H.  R.  4983,  which 
passed  the  House  and  Senate,  made  definite  provisions  for 
requisitioning  of  vessels  by  the  Government  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. The  number  of  seagoing  vessels  reauired  to  abide  by 
the  standards  of  the  Load  Line  Act  were  increased. 

Legislation  was  enacted  authorizing  any  two  or  more  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  States  to  enter  into  compacts  or  agreements 
for  the  uniform  regulation  of  fishing  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  industry  with  a  view  to  better  market  condi- 
tions, superior  quality  of  fish  products,  and  the  conservation 
of  fishery  resources. 

Other  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  fishery  industry  pro- 
vided for  that  industry  through  the  medium  of  the  Surplus 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  benefits  similar  to  those  ac- 
corded agriculture  and  provided  for  an  educational  and  pro- 
motional campaign  in  the  interest  of  increased  consimiption 
of  fishery  products.  Provision  was  made  for  further  study 
during  the  recess  of  fishery  matters  and  an  investigation  into 
the  Alaskan  fisheries  with  a  view  to  the  stabilization  of  the 
industry  generally  and  improvement  in  conditions  of  the  fish- 
eries throughout  the  United  States. 

New  Coast  Guard  stations  were  established  in  Grand 
Traverse  Bay,  Mich.,  near  the  city  of  Monterey,  Calif.,  and 
at  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 

One  bill  provided  a  modernized  and  efficient  promotion  and 
retirement  system  for  enlisted  members  and  offered  greater 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

Another  provided  for  a  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be  com- 
posed of  owners  of  motorboats  and  yachts  instructed  in  mari- 
time laws,  rules,  and  regulations  and  operated  as  an  aid  in 
the  dissemination  of  information  on  maritime  matters  with  a 
view  to  more  comprehensive  observance  of  law. 

Another  bill  consolidated  the  former  Lighthouse  Service  with 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  pursuant  to  the  plan  of  the 
President  effecting  economies  in  the  adm.inistration  and  op- 
erating costs  and  increased  efficiency. 

Other  legislation  authorized  the  Coast  Guard  base  in 
Alaska,  provided  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  and  increased 
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the  efficiency  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  and  the  performance  of  its  maritime  police  functions. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey:  Legislation  was  enacted  au- 
thorizing construction  of  new  vessels  needed  to  continue  the 
survey  of  many  thousands  of  square  miles  of  uncharted 

Panama  Canal:  H.  R.  5129  authorized  construction  of  addi- 
tional and  larger  locks  at  the  Panama  Canal  so  constructed 
as  to  provide  so  far  as  humanly  possible  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  the  transit  of  the  largest  naval  vessels  within  con- 
templation within  the  next  75  years— bombproof,  protected 
from  sabotage,  and  located  so  as  to  be  immune  from  any  dam- 
age which  might  be  sustained  by  the  existing  locks  in  the  event 
of  attack. 

Other  legislation  gave  greater  recognition  to  civilian  em- 
ployees and  increased  efficiency  of  administration  of  affairs 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  as  well  as  provided  for 
the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal. 

On  April  3  the  President  signed  the  reorganization  bill. 
For  40  years  every  President  has  recommended  a  reorgani- 
tation  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Authority 
was  given  the  President  in  this  law  to  group,  coordinate,  and 
consolidate  agencies  with  a  view  to  reducing  expenditures 
to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  Government,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  agen- 
cies by  placing  together  those  having  similar  functions  under 
a  single  head  and  to  abolish  such  agencies  as  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  Government,  in 
order  that  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort  be  elimi- 
nated. Under  the  terms  of  this  act  Congress  did  not  abrogate 
any  of  its  powers  but  it  delegated  to  the  President  the  right 
to  place  his  own  branch  of  Government  in  order,  subject, 
however,  to  disapproval  by  the  Congress  in  the  event  his  rec- 
ommendations were  not  considered  in  the  public  interest. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  President  submitted  to  Congress 
his  first  recommendations.  In  this  plan  the  President  pro- 
vided for  a  new  set-up  in  the  executive  office,  for  a  Federal 
Security  Agency,  a  Federal  Works  Agency,  and  placed  all 
lending  agencies  under  one  head. 

On  May  9  the  President  submitted  to  the  Congress  plan 
No.  II.  Scores  of  Government  agencies  were  affected  by  the 
two  Executive  orders.  They  met  with  Nation-wide  approval, 
and  Congress,  by  resolution,  provided  that  both  plans  should 
become  efifective  July  1. 

As  a  result  of  thi.s  first  step  under  the  reorganization  law 
millions  will  be  saved  to  the  taxpayers  in  future  years. 

The  President  has  announced  that  throughout  the  summer 
and  fall  he  will  be  continuing  his  investigations  and  when 
Congress  reconvenes  in  January  he  will  submit  additional 
plans  to  the  Congress.  Thus  this  Congress  has  accom- 
plished what  Presidents  since  the  days  of  President  McKinley, 
without  exception,  have  endeavored  to  accomplish. 

The  Congress  enacted  a  bill  extending  until  June  30,  1941, 
the  time  within  which  the  powers  of  the  President  relating  to 
the  stabilization  fund  and  alteration  of  the  weight  of  the 
dollar  may  be  exercised.  The  extension  of  these  powers  will 
enable  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
continue  to  cope  with  any  world  monetary  emergency  which 
may  arise  in  the  next  2  years  and  thus  maintain  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  world  trade  and  protect  domestic 
interests  from  the  damaging  effects  of  curi'ency  depreciation 
wars  which  may  threaten. 

The  function  of  the  stabilization  fund,  consisting  of  $2,000,- 
000.000,  is  to  prevent  undue  day-to-day  fluctuations  in  the 
foreign-exchange  value  of  the  dollar.  At  the  present  time 
practically  every  country  in  the  world  has  abandoned  the  pre- 
1931  gold  standard.  Consequently  the  values  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies depend  cliiefly  upon  the  day-to-day  decisions  of  gov- 
ernments based  upon  continually  shifting  economic,  pwlitical, 
and  monetary  considerations.  Under  such  conditions  the  op- 
erations of  the  stabilization  fund  are  necessary  to  protect 
American  trade  by  maintaining  the  dollar's  position  in  the 
world  market. 


The  devaluation  power  was  originally  granted  and  exercised 
to  stabUize  the  doUar  at  its  former  international,  level  after 
drastic  depreciation  of  their  currencies  by  other  leading  na- 
tions had  seriously  altered  that  level.  Such  depreciaUon 
proved  extremely  detrimental  to  American  industries  produc- 
ing for  domestic  or  export  consumption  in  competition  with 
foreign  producers.  Likewise,  American  producers  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  and  so  forth, 
suffered  greatly  and  the  domestic  prices  of  such  commodities 
were  severely  depressed.  Countries  tempted  to  further  de- 
preciate their  currencies  in  order  to  acquire  competitive  ad- 
vantages in  the  world  market  are  discouraged  from  under- 
taking such  action  when  the  United  States  is  ready  to  meet 
promptly  any  such  challenge. 

By  extending  the  power  to  revalue  the  dollar  and  the 
stabilizaUon  fund  powers.  Congress  took  a  long  step  foi-ward 
in  the  promotion  of  the  national  welfare. 

Legislation  pertaining  to  our  great  petroleum  industry  has 
again  occupied  a  most  important  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
Congress. 

The  Connally  law.  known  as  the  "hot  oil"  law,  which  ex- 
pired on  June  30,  1939,  was  renewed  for  a  2-year  period  to 
June  30,  1941.  This  law  prohibits  shipments  of  petroleum  in 
interstate  commerce  which  has  been  produced  in  violation  of 
the  State  conservation  statutes.  The  law  functions  through 
the  Tender  Boards  set  up  where  needed  by  authority  of  the 
President  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. At  the  present  time  the  sole  Tender  Board  is  operating 
In  east  Texas  and  has  been  doing  very  effective  work.  Under 
authority  of  the  same  law,  investigators  have  been  busy  in 
other  fields. 

The  interstate  oil  compact,  which  expires  on  September 
1,  1939,  was  renewed  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  consenting 
thereto  for  another  2-year  period.  The  existing  compact  in- 
cluded the  following  States:  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Illinois,  Colorado  and  Texas,  and  the  new  compact  includes 
the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  first  time. 

On  July  22,  1939,  President  Roosevelt  addressed  an  impor- 
tant letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  from  which  letter  I  quote: 

As  you  know,  despite  the  progress  which  has  been  made  toward 
oil  conservation  under  State  law  and  regulation  the  production  of 
petroleum  is  attended  by  waste.  In  view  of  the  vital  part  which 
petro'.cum  plays  in  the  national  defense  as  well  as  its  Importanco 
in  commerce  and  industry,  the  prevention  of  waste  in  petroleum, 
production  should  be  the  subject  of  an  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

I  appreciate  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  conducted  the  petroleum  inves- 
tigation in  1934  in  response  to  H.  R.  441,  but  in  the  light  of  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  I  believe  the  committee  may  wish  to  study 
developments  since  that  time  by  investigation  and  hearings  prior 
to  tlie  nc.\t  session  of  the  Congress.  To  this  end.  and  with  a  view 
to  the  enactment  of  suitable  legislation  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  request  that  the  petroleum  conservation  bill  which  I  today 
discussed  with  you  and  Representative  Colx  of  Maryland  be  intro- 
duced at  this  session. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  recommendation  by  the 
President,  Representative  Cole  of  Maryland  introduced  H.  R. 
7372,  known  as  the  Conservation  Act  of  1939. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  and  in  compliance 
with  his  request  that  the  investigation  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry as  conducted  by  the  Cole  Committee  in  1934,  the  House 
authorized,  under  House  Resolution  290  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  further  investigation  of  the  petroleum  industry 
along  the  lines  indicated.  A  subcommittee  composed  of  Con- 
gressmen Cole  of  Maryland,  Kelly,  of  Illinois,  Pearson,  of 
Tennessee,  Mapes,  of  Michigan,  and  Wolverton  of  New  Jer- 
sey was  appointed  to  conduct  this  investigation  and  will 
report  thereon  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the  important  study  which 
this  committee  will  make,  that  testimony  will  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  interim  between  the  adjournment  and  the  convening 
of  the  next  session  in  Washington  and  possibly  in  one  or  two 
other  cities  convenient  to  the  large  number  of  witnesses  who 
will  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  committee. 

For  years  all  well-informed  persons  have  recognized  acute 
problems  In  our  great  transportation  system.    The  situation 
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has  been  intensified  by  the  depression,  by  the  development  of 
new  competitive  conditions  in  the  last  two  decades,  and  by 
an  incomplete  system  of  regulation.  There  has  been  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  Congress  to  meet  this  situation  so  far  as 
there  might  be  a  legislative  remedy. 

In  the  spring  of  1938  the  President  initiated  a  series  of 
studies  which  culminated  in  the  passage  of  comprehensive 
measures  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  during  this  session. 
The  measure  passed  in  the  House  is  a  substitute  for  the  Senate 
bill.  These  measures,  now  in  conference,  are  well  on  the 
road  to  enactment  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  next  session. 

The  tran.sportation  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  estab- 
lishes a  national  policy  of  equal  treatment  to  all  types  of  car- 
riers and  the  preservation  of  the  inherent  advantages  of  each 
form  of  transportation.  It  provides  a  more  practical  plan  of 
consolidation  of  carriers,  with  approval  of  the  Commission. 
It  locks  toward  the  adjustment,  equalization,  and  stabilization 
of  our  freight-rate  structure. 

Perhaps  the  more  far-reaching  and  progressive  feature  of 
this  legislation  is  that  it  provides  for  bringing  all  our  domes- 
tic interstate  carriers,  whether  by  water,  highway,  or  rail, 
under  one  unified  system  of  regulation.  It  provides  for  the 
coordinate  control  of  competitive  transportation  agencies. 
It  prepares  the  way  for  more  effective  and  comprehensive 
regulation  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  give  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation greater  stability  and  certainly  in  their  operations. 
It  takes  more  effective  control  of  competitive  regulation.  It 
makes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  regulatory 
body  and  prepares  it  for  more  prompt  decisions.  It  attempts 
to  lessen,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  expense  to  persons 
having  matters  before  the  Commission. 

For  many  years  rails  alone  were  under  interstate  regula- 
tion. A  few  years  ago  we  took  over  highway  transportation 
and  pipe  lines.  There  has  heretofore  been  a  partial  regula- 
tion of  our  intercoastal  and  coastwise  carriers  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  Certain  other  water  carriers  were  under 
the  regulation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
stiU  others  have  been  unregulated.  The  result  has  been  an 
interchange  of  traffic  without  a  comprehensive  or  a  unified 
system  of  regulation  and  without  coordination  of  competitive 
agencies.  The  resulting  chaos  has  become  a  menace  to  the 
financial  stability  of  all  our  carriers  and  without  any  com- 
parable benefit  to  the  public. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  includes  what  is  known  as 
the  Ramspeck  resolution,  which  directs  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunission  to  investigate  the  rates  on  manufactured 
and  agricultural  products  between  points  in  one  classified  ter- 
ritory to  another  and  to  rates  within  such  territories.  The 
Commission  is  directed,  by  appropriate  orders,  to  remove  any 
discriminations  in  rates  it  finds  to  be  unjust  or  discriminatory. 
The  bill  amends  and  broadens  the  present  law  prohibiting 
discriminations  so  as  to  include  regions,  districts,  and  terri- 
tories as  areas  against  which  discriminations  are  prohibited. 
This  part  of  the  bill  grew  out  of  many  complaints  from 
the  southern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  country  against 
alleged  discriminations  in  freight  rates. 

Students  of  our  transportation  system  are  pretty  well 
agreed  that  our  rate  structure  can  be  revised  and  readjusted 
in  justice  to  both  shippers  and  carriers.  Greater  equality 
in  treatment  between  different  sections,  industries,  and 
classes  of  traffic  can  be  established.  The  unified  and  co- 
ordinated control  of  our  transportation  agencies  which  this 
bill  provides,  looks  positively  to  this  end  as  one  of  the  most 
available  means  for  the  improvement  of  our  transportation 
situation. 

This  does  not  present  a  spectacular  remedy  for  transporta- 
tion ills  but  it  does  provide  a  just  approach  to  improve  the 
situation  substantially  on  a  sound,  conservative,  and  prac- 
tical ba.sis. 

This  transportation  measure  is  a  distinct,  progressive,  for- 
ward step  toward  more  definitely  sound  and  stabilized  con- 
ditions. 

The  American  people  are  paying  $7,000,000,000  a  year  for 
our  public  transportation  service.  Is  it  not  possible  for  this 
essential,  useful  service  of  the  Nation  to  be  so  regulated  that 
the  public  will  be  weU  served,  and  the  carriers  placed  upon 


a  fairly  stabilized  and  sound  basis  of  operation?  A  funda- 
mental problem  of  regulation  is  to  place  these  carriers  on  a 
fair  self-supporting  basis.  The  unified  control  of  coordinated 
regulation  that  this  measure  provides  looks  to  that  end. 

The  committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  was 
busy  with  other  legislation  also.  For  your  information  per- 
mit me  to  comment  that  during  the  session  this  committee 
had  89  bridge  bills  referred  to  it  for  consideration,  of  which 
number  14  were  superseded  by  Senate  or  later  House  bills, 
14  are  awaiting  consideration  by  the  subcommittee,  and  61 
have  been  reported  to  the  House.  Three  are  on  the  calendar 
awaiting  House  consideration,  23  have  been  approved,  and  35 
have  passed  both  the  Houses  and  are  awaiting  Presidential 
consideration. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  there 
were  referred  to  this  committee  149  other  bills  and  resolutions. 
Of  this  number  112  are  awaiting  committee  or  subcommittee 
consideration,  22  have  been  superseded  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  and  15  have  been  reported  to  the  House.  Of  these  15,  1 
was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  2  are  on  the  calendar, 

2  awaiting  consideration  by  the  Senate  or  concurrence  by  the 
Senate  to  House  amendments,  and  1  is  in  conference.  Seven 
have  been  approved  and  2  are  currently  awaiting  Presiden- 
tial consideration. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  summarize  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  social -security  amendments. 

The  three  principal  phases  relate  to  the  tax  changes,  the 
hberalization  of  the  Federal  old-age  insurance  system,  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  Federal-State  program  of  social  security. 

The  old-age  insurance  taxes  have  been  frozen  for  the  next 

3  years  at  1  percent  on  employer  and  1  percent  on  employee, 
which  results  in  an  estimated  reduction  for  the  3-year  period 
of  some  $825,000,000.  The  unemployment  compensation 
taxes  have  been  limited  to  the  first  $3,000  of  an  employee's 
wages,  in  conformity  with  the  old-age  insurance  tax  provi- 
sions. The  resulting  annual  savings  are  some  $65,000,000, 
and  in  addition  provision  is  made  for  refunds  and  abate- 
ments, which  means  an  additional  savings  to  taxpayers  of 
some  $15,000,000.  In  addition,  what  might  be  termed 
"nuisance  contributions"  of  fraternal  and  certain  other  non- 
profit organizations  are  eliminated. 

The  liberalization  of  the  old-age  insurance  provisions 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Not  only  is  the  date  for  begin- 
ning monthly  benefit  payments  advanced  from  1942  to  1940, 
but  the  benefit  provisions  for  retired  workers  are  liberalized 
and  eligibility  requirements  are  made  easier  for  those  retir- 
ing in  the  early  years.  In  addition,  the  new  law  provides  for 
auxiliary  benefits  in  the  case  of  the  retired  worker  with  an 
aged  wife  or  children  under  18  years  of  age.  Of  vital  interest 
to  all  people  covered  in  the  Federal  insurance  system,  regard- 
less of  age,  are  the  survivors'  benefits  that  will  now  be  payable 
to  a  young  widow  with  children,  to  aged  widows,  and  to  de- 
pendent parents — if  there  is  no  widow  or  children — on  the 
death  of  a  covered  worker. 

The  effect  of  paying  additional  benefits  to  the  married  older 
workers  who  retire  and  of  paying  benefits  to  survivors  of 
workers  is  to  afford  lifetime  family  protection  instead  of  only 
individual  old-age  protection.  This  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  insurance  system  increases  by  millions  those  who 
will  be  protected  and  makes  the  protection  that  is  afforded 
more  complete,  since  it  recognizes  the  family  circumstances. 

Moreover,  the  coverage  of  the  expanded  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors'  insurance  system  has  been  extended  to  include 
thousands  of  employees  who  were  not  included  under  the 
former  language  of  the  law.  The  main  groups  of  employees 
which  are  now  covered  are  sailors  and  national-bank  em- 
ployees and  employees  of  Federal  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. 

Another  main  category  of  changes  relates  to  the  coopera- 
tive Federal-State  program  of  social  security  which  covers 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  this  country.  The 
amendments  authorize  increased  Federal  financial  aid  for 
public  health,  maternal  and  child  welfare,  crippled  children, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  amendments  also  in- 
crease from  $30  to  $40  a  month  the  maximum  monthly 
amount  for  old-age  assistance  and  blind  assistance  for  which 
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a  State  may  obtain  50  percent  financial  aid.  Another  amend- 
ment increases  the  Federal  matching  ratio  to  States  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  aid 
granted. 

In  my  opinion  the  social-security  amendments  of  1939  rep- 
resent as  great  an  advance  in  providing  security  to  the  people 
of  this  country  as  did  the  original  Social  Security  Act  enacted 
In  1935.    The  tax  relief  granted  should  be  of  tremendous 
value  in  helping  the  general  economic  situation  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  increased  benefits  provided  will  not  only  furnish 
greater  security  to  millions  of  individuals  but  also  do  much  to 
assist  the  general  purchasing  power  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Another  bill  of  importance  passed  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress  was  the  enactment  of  legislation  removing  tax  de- 
terrents to  business  expansion  and  investment.    For  many 
years  a  business  with  alternating  profit  and  loss  was  required 
to  pay  higher  taxes  over  a  period  of  years  than  a  business 
with  stable  profits,  although  the  average  income  of  the  two 
firms  might  be  equal.    This  was  especially  true  with  respect 
to  new  enterprises  and  the  capital -goods  industries,  which 
are  especially  subject  to  the  wide  fluctuations  in  earnings. 
The  new  tax  bill  corrects  this  situation  by  allowing  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  and  individuals  in  business  to  carry  over 
their  net  operating  business  losses  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
Under  this  provision,  a  taxpayer  sustaining  a  net  operating 
loss  in  1939  is  permitted  to  carry  over  such  operating  loss  in 
reduction  of  his  income  for  1940:  and  if  such  net  loss  is  in 
excess  of  his  income  for  1940.  he  can  carry  over  such  excess 
in  reduction  of  his  income  for  1941. 

Another  provision  of  the  eJcisting  law  which  resulted  in 
hardships  to  corporations,  and  for  which  relief  had  already 
been  extended  to  Individuals  and  partnerships  by  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1938.  was  the  provision  limiting  capital  losses  in 
excess  of  capital  gains  of  corporations  to  be  applied  against 
other  Income  only  to  the  extent  of  $2,000.  The  new  tax  bill 
removes  this  tax  deterrent  and  permits  corporations  which 
have  sustained  capital  losses  on  assets  held  for  more  than 
18  months — known  as  long-term  losses — to  apply  such  cap- 
ital losses  in  full  against  their  ordinary  income  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  loss  was  realized.  In  the  case  of  cap- 
ital losses  on  assets  held  for  not  more  than  18  months — known 
as  short-term  losses — the  corporations  are  permitted  to  carry 
over  the  excess  loss  into  the  next  year  to  be  applied  against 
short-term  gains  of  such  year.  The  effect  of  this  change  is, 
of  course,  to  place  corporations  upon  a  parity  with  individuals 
and  partnerships  with  respect  to  capital  losses. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  against  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax.  While  in  the  form  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1938  the  tax  produced  little  return,  it  had  acquired  promi- 
nence as  a  psychological  irritant  largely  because  of  the  wide- 
spread emotional  criticism  directed  against  it.  legislation 
recently  enacted  at  this  session  removes  the  undistributed- 
profits  tax  and  sutistitutes  for  it  a  flat  tax  of  18  percent  upon 
corporations  with  net  incomes  above  $25,000.  The  small 
corporations,  that  is,  those  having  net  incomes  below  $25,000. 
were  not  subject  to  the  undistributed-profits  tax  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1938,  but  were  subject  to  graduated  rates 
ranging  from  12  >  2  percent  to  16  percent.  These  small  cor- 
porations, which  comprise  about  90  percent  of  all  corporations 
filing  taxable  returns,  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  new  act. 
However,  banks  and  insurance  companies  which,  under  the 
old  law.  were  subject  to  a  flat  rate  of  16 '2  percent,  even 
though  their  income  was  below  $25,000,  are  now  permitted  to 
be  taxed  at  the  rates  applicable  to  small  corporations  where 
their  incomes  are  not  in  excess  of  $25,000.  This  will  afford 
considerable  relief  to  small  banks  and  insurance  companies. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  revenue  act  will  materially 
aid  railroads  and  other  corporations  whose  bonds  can  be 
purchased  at  the  present  time  at  less  than  their  face  value. 
This  provision  permits  a  corporation  in  an  unsound  financial 
condition  to  redeem  its  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  in  existence  on  June  1,  1939,  at  less  than  their 
face  value  without  the  recognition  of  gain,  if  such  redemption 
occurs  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  in  a  taxable  year 
beginning  prior  to  January  1.  1943.  This  provision  will  re- 
ault  In  a  real  incentive  for  railroads  and  other  corporations 


to  liquidate  their  indebtedness  and  place  themselves  upon  a 
firm  financial  basis.  Under  the  old  law  the  capital  stock 
tax  provisions  were  found  to  operate  harshly  against  corpo- 
rations which  were  unable  to  anticipate  their  earnings  accu- 
rately over  a  period  of  years.  Under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1938  the  capital-stock  tax  is  based  upon  a  declared  stock 
value  which  the  taxpayer  may  revise  every  3  years.  An 
excess-profits  tax  applies  to  the  profits  in  excess  of  10  percent 
of  such  declared  value.  Therefore  if  a  taxpayer  is  unable 
accurately  to  anticipate  his  profits  and  declares  too  low  a 
capital  stock  tax  value,  he  may  be  subject  to  a  heavy  penalty 
tax  on  such  profits.  To  remedy  this  situation  corporations 
were  given  the  right  to  increase  their  capital  stock  tax  valu- 
ations for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1939,  and  June  30, 
1940.  but  not  to  decrease  such  values  for  such  years.  This 
will  afford  relief  to  corporations  which  have  declared  too 
low  a  capital  stock  tax  value  for  those  years  and  should  result 
in  an  added  stimulus  to  business. 

Last  month  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  amending  the  T.  V.  A. 
Act.  It  was  a  bill  welcomed  by  the  utility  industry  as  well 
as  by  the  Authority.  To  the  Authority  it  meant  that  its 
electricity  program  could  go  forward  in  an  orderly  manner. 
To  the  utilities  it  meant  relief  from  doubts  and  fears.  The 
amendment  permitted  the  T.  V.  A.  to  join  with  almost  40 
other  public  agencies  to  purchase  the  electric  properties  of  the 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  from  the  Commonwealth  & 
Southern  Corporation.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
the  private  utilities  to  fear  that  they  will  be  damaged  be- 
cause of  the  Government's  jx)wer  program  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  The  passage  of  this  legislation  proved  that  the  Con- 
gress agreed  with  T.  V.  A.'s  intention  to  purchase,  at  a  fair 
price,  the  facilities  it  required  to  distribute  its  power.  There 
will  be  no  duplication  of  lines  and  services,  no  destructive 
competition. 

On  August  15  the  properties  will  be  conveyed.  T.  V.  A.,  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  will  acquire  the  com- 
pany's generating  plants  and  its  high-tension  transmission 
lines.  Municipalities  and  rural  cooperatives  will  purchase 
the  distribution  systems.  The  Commonwealih  &  Southern 
Corporation  will  receive  $78,600,000.  with  which  it  will  pay 
the  company's  bondholders  and  preferred-stock  holders,  the 
public  investors.  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

This  is  one  deal  that  seems  to  please  everybody.  After 
August  15,  145,000  consumers  who  have  been  buying  electric 
energy  from  this  company  will  be  served  by  public  agencies. 
T.  V.  A.  rates  will  t)e  in  effect  at  once,  and  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year  the  savings  of  those  consumers  will  total  over 
$4,000,000.  The  consumers  like  that — in  factories,  in  stores, 
in  homes,  they  like  it.  T.  V.  A.  is  gratified  because  next  year 
these  new  customers  are  estimated  to  raise  the  Authority's 
power  revenues  to  a  new  high  of  almost  $12,000,000.  The 
utilities  should  be  satisfied,  because  they  know  now,  and  the 
investing  public  can  see  how  groundless  were  their  fears  of 
disaster  as  a  result  of  T.  V.  A.'s  operations. 

Private  utilities  have  not  been  hurt  by  the  T.  V.  A.  program, 
except  as  the  dire  predictions  of  some  of  their  managers  have 
discouraged  Investors  and  hindered  expansion.  Rather,  they 
have  benefited.  Since  T.  V.  A.  put  in  its  low  rates  6  years  ago 
the  earnings  of  the  companies  operating  in  the  area  have 
steadily  Increased  and  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  elec- 
tric appliances  have  experienced  a  genuine  boom.  The  reason 
is  simple.  The  companies  reduced  their  rates,  not  to  T.  V.  A. 
levels  but  enough  to  increase  the  average  customer's  con- 
sumption to  more  than  double  the  1933  figures  and  to  swell 
the  companies'  revenues. 

In  spite  of  that  benefit  the  private  companies  saw  in  T.  V.  A. 
an  agency  which  might  destroy  them  by  duplicating  their 
own  facilities.  They  saw  a  future  of  parallel  lines  erected 
down  country  lanes  and  city  streets,  they  visioned  a  conflict 
which  would  have  impaired  if  not  destroyed  their  investment. 
Prom  the  beginning  the  T.  V.  A.  has  said  that  it  would  pur- 
chase existing  facilities;  that  wherever  possible  direct  compe- 
tition would  be  avoided.  That  policy  has  been  announced 
and  followed.  But  still  the  utilities  were  timorous.  They 
feared  the  Government  would  not  be  fair  in  its  dealing,  that 
they  would  be  ruined  by  a  forced  sale.    No  sensible  man  can 
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longer  be  afraid.  The  price  and  terms  of  the  contract  were 
fair.  And  T.  V.  A.  now  has  an  integrated  market  which  will 
absorb  substantially  all  the  power  the  Authority  will  have  to 
market. 

The  utilities  can  go  ahead  with  the  program  of  expansion 
they  have  promised  but  delayed.  The  promises  of  this  ad- 
ministration have  been  carried  out  and  this  great  public 
project  is  under  way  without  loss  to  investors. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  some  of  the 
great  acts  handled  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  Cotton  Net  Weight  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Sscre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  ofiBcial  cotton-tare  standards. 
Including  specifications  and  tolerances  of  weight,  strength, 
and  so  forth,  or  materials  used  for  bale  coverings.  It  also 
directs  him  to  establish  standard  specifications  for  markers 
or  other  tags  to  identify  different  types  of  bales  of  cotton. 
The  bin  grants  adequate  authority  to  enforce  the  standards 
and  prevent  the  movement  in  Interstate  commerce  of  cotton 
that  does  not  conform  to  the  standards  and  specifications 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

A  measure  providing  that  interest  rates  in  excess  of  the 
rates  set  forth  in  notes  or  other  obligations  taken  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  or  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for 
loans  made  from  the  revolving  fund  authorized  by  section  6 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  shall  not  be  charged  or 
collected,  whether  such  loans  have  been  heretofore  or  are 
hereafter  paid  in  whole  or  in  part,  except  that  in  those  cases 
where  a  borrower  by  special  contract  has  agreed  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  interest,  the  contract  rate  shall  be  charged  for 
the  period  agreed  upon;  and  any  excess  interest  collected 
over  the  rates  thus  set  forth  or  contractec.  for  shall  be  re- 
funded out  of  the  revolving  fund  or  credited  on  the  borrower's 
indebtedness. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  funds 
made  available  or  to  be  made  available  for  eliminating  white- 
pine  blister  rust  by  preventing,  wherever  necessary,  the 
spreading  to  or  eliminating  such  rust  from  all  forest  lands. 
Irrespective  of  ownership,  provided  that,  in  his  discretion, 
matching  funds  may  be  required  for  such  work  on  private  or 
State  lands.  Such  work  on  Indian  lands  is  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  agency  or  the  Indian  tribe  having 
Jurisdiction  over  such  lands. 

A  bill  which  reduced  from  $10,000  to  $5,000  the  maximum 
soil  conservation  and  domestic  allotment  payment  which  may 
be  made  to  any  one  person  and  reduces  by  25  percent  the 
amount  In  excess  of  $1,000  due  as  such  a  payment.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  in  computing  a  payment  the  amount  rep- 
resenting a  landlord's  share  of  an  approved  tenancy  shall  not 
be  Included,  and  there  shall  also  be  ejtcluded  amount  repre- 
senting payments  to  cooperatives  having  ot  least  50  partici- 
pating members  or  stockholders  with  substantially  equal  in- 
terest, if  75  percent  of  the  persons  actually  engaged  in  its 
farming  operations  are  participating  members  or  stockholders 
or  children  or  members  of  their  families. 

A  bill  providing  that  the  $1,800,000  for  the  retirement  of 
cotton  pool  participation  trust  certificates  shall  be  avail- 
able until  December  31,  1939,  and  the  authority  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  cotton  pool  to  purchase  such  certificates  to  be 
continued  until  September  30.  1940.  V/ithout  this  law  the 
$1,800,000  fund  would  have  not  been  available  after  Jirne  30, 
1939,  and  the  manager's  authority  would  expire  December  31, 
1939. 

A  bill  providing  that  wheat  marketing  quotas  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  farms  on  which  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  is  less  than  200  bushels.  Without 
this  measure  such  quotas  would  not  be  applicable  where  the 
normal  production  of  wheat  was  less  than  100  bushels. 

A  bill  providing  special  marketing  quotas  for  hurley,  fire- 
cured,  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos  shall  not  be  proclaimed 
in  any  marketing  year  in  which  there  is  a  general  marketing 
quota  for  tobacco. 

A  bill  providing  that  a  determination  of  an  excess  supply 
of  tobacco  necessitating  the  proclamation  of  a  marketing 
quota  may  be  made  at  any  time.  Another  providing  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  convert  the  State  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco  into  State  acreage  allotments,  using  past 
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acreage  In  lieu  of  past  marketing.  Another  providing  an 
amendment  to  section  314  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
whereby  the  penalties  for  the  marketing  of  any  tobacco  in 
excess  of  a  marketing  quota  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
10  cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of  flue-cured,  Maryland,  or 
hurley,  and  5  cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of  all  other  kinds 
of  tobacco. 

Numerous  bills  from  the  Agricultural  Committee  with  ref- 
erence to  soil  conservation  in  correction  with  our  national 
forests  were  passed  by  the  House  during  this  session. 

For  the  protection  of  the  great  4-H  clubs  among  our  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm,  a  bill  was  reported  and  passed  by 
Congress  to  prevent  the  use  of  4-H  club  emblems  and  signs 
by  nonmembers. 

The  Federal  Seed  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our 
farms  from  the  results  of  unfit  and  undesirable  seeds  moving 
in  interstate  commerce. 

A  bill  providing  that  handling  orders  issued  pursuant  to 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  hops  until  September  1,  1942. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  eradication  and  the  control  of  the 
pink  boUworm. 

A  bill  amending  the  Commodities  Exchange  Act  to  extend 
its  provisions  to  fats  and  oils  (including  lard,  cottonseed  oil, 
and  peanut  oil),  cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed,  and  peanuts. 
One  which  authorizes  $500,000  annually  to  be  allotted  to 
the  several  States  for  cooperative  extension  work  In  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics. 

A  bill  providing  that  the  cotton  allotments  not  to  be  used 
by  original  allottees  shall  be  apportioned  to  farmers,  under 
the  Secretary,  who  received  inadequate  allotments  for  their 
compliance  with  the  curtailment  program. 

Provides  that  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  regulating  the 
handling  of  agricultural  commodities  shall  be  applicable  to 
Pacific  Northwest  boxed  apples. 

One  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
advances  to  producers  who  are  participating,  or  who  agree  to 
participate,  in  a  program  formulated  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  them  to  insure  their  crops  with  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

A  bill  providing  that  the  additional  25-percent  allotment 
of  planted  acreage  granted  producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  com, 
or  rice,  whose  planted  acreage  Is  less  than  80  percent  of  their 
allotments  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  is  discontinued. 

A  bill  providing  that  the  cotton  acreage  allotments,  the 
additional  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments,  and  the  mini- 
mum county  and  farm  acreage  allotments  prescribed  by 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  appli- 
cable to  1938  and  1939  are  extended  to  subsequent  years. 

A  bill  providing  that  handling  orders  issued  pursuant  to 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  hops  until  September  1,  1942. 

A  bill  whereby  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  consider  the  money  or  any  part  thereof  made  available 
to  settlers  or  prospective  settlers  for  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  as  all  or  a  portion  of  the  capital  required  of 
settlers  under  the  act  of  December  5,  1924,  and  to  require  a 
reentryman,  before  an  entry  is  allowed,  to  enter  Into  a  mort- 
gage contract  with  the  P.  S..  A.  to  secure  the  advance  made  by 
the  administration. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
principal  bills  originating  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

First,  a  bill  providing  that  benefits  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  for  the  composition  of  obligations  issued  by  local  taxing 
units  to  defray  the  cost  of  local  improvements,  and  payable 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  special  assessments,  shall  be  sufficient 
if  they  aver  that  the  property  liable  for  payments  is  not  of 
sufficient  value  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest,  and  that 
the  accrued  interest  on  such  obligations  is  past  due;  and  if 
they  contain  a  list  of  creditors,  a  separate  list  of  creditors 
who  have  accepted  the  plan  of  composition  and  a  list  of  the 
recorded  owners  of  the  real  estate  involved. 
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A  bill  making  It  a  crime  to  advocate  or  loach  the  desirability 
or  propriety  of  overthrowing  the  Government  by  force,  \io- 
lence.  or  assassination  of  governmental  officers;  to  print  or 
knowingly  circulate  any  pamphlet  advocating  such  overthrow 
by  force;  to  openly  or  deliberately  justify  the  unlawful  killing 
of  any  Government  officer  because  of  his  official  character  or 
act  or  to  justify  any  other  crime  with  intent  to  teach  the  de- 
sirability of  overturning  the  Government;  to  organize  or  be- 
come affiliated  with  any  group  advocating  the  overthrow  of  ' 
the  Government  by  force  or  unlawful  means.  The  bill  has  i 
many  other  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  Government 
and  its  stability  and  further  provisions  of  the  disseminations 
of  disloyal  information  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Further,  the 
bill  prevents  aliens  from  becoming  naturalized  when  they  do 
not  believe  in  our  form  of  government  or  bodily  engage  in  or 
seek  employment  and  directs  the  deportation  of  aliens  who 
engage  in  crime  or  espionage  or  who  belong  to  an  organiza- 
tion advocating  change  In  the  form  of  our  Government. 

A  measure  permitting  the  Government  to  appeal  in  crimi- 
nal ca.ses  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  from  a  decision  or 
judgment  of  a  district  court  quashing,  setting  aside,  or 
sustaining  a  demurrer  or  pica  in  abatement  to  any  indictment 
of  information  or  arresting  judgments  of  conviction,  where 
validity  of  a  statute  or  construction  of  a  statute  upon  which 
the  indictment  or  information  is  filed  is  not  involved.  This 
bill  broadens  the  right  now  enjoyed  by  the  Government  to 
appeal  those  cases  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  wherein  the 
validity  of  a  statute  or  construction  of  a  statute  is  involved 
by  extending  it  to  pleas  in  abatement  and  informations. 

A  bill  increasing  from  2  to  10  years  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment which  may  be  imposed  for  espionage. 

A  bill  amending  the  Propaganda  Agency  Act  so  as  to  re- 
define the  meaning  of  "foreign  principal,"  as  meant  by  the 
act.  to  include  a  domestic  organization  subsidized  directly  or 
Indirectly,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  foreign  government, 
political  party,  or  group.  Under  the  amendment,  register  is 
to  be  required  every  6  months.  The  Secretary  of  State  is 
authorized  to  withdraw  from  public  record  the  registration 
statement  of  persons  who  cease  to  be  required  to  register 
under  the  act  when  he  deems  it  appropriate  to  save  such 
persons  embarrassment. 

A  great  many  bills  providing  for  changes  in  location  and 
times  for  holding  court  in  various  judicial  districts  were 
reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  interest  of  speeding  up  the  machinery  of  the 
courts  and  the  implementation  thereof. 

A  bill  extending  the  National  Stolen  Property  Act  to  cover 
feloniously  converted  property,  money,  and  securities  and 
forged  or  counterfeited  securities  of  the  value  of  $5,000  or 
more — other  than  securities  of  governments,  banks,  or  cor- 
porations. Conspiracy  to  violate  the  act  is  made  punishable 
also. 

Among  the  responses  made  by  Congress,  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  to  the 
urgent  need  for  improved  judicial  procedures,  is  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  the  Chief  Justice,  the  circuit  justices  of  the 
judicial  circuits,  and  the  senior  circuit  judges  thereof  may 
assign  circuit  judges  to  hold  district  court  within  their  cir- 
cuits when  requested  to  do  so  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
senior  district  judge  for  such  district:  and  it  is  further 
provided  that  district  judges  and  retired  judges  within  each 
circuit  shall  be  competent  to  sit  as  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  when  a  circuit  judge  is  disabled  or  dis- 
qualified or  a  vacancy  exists. 

A  bill  providing  that  all  laws  which  result  from  biUs  and 
joint  resolutions,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  were  presented  to  the  President  less  than  10  cal- 
endar days — Sundays  excepted — prior  to  an  adjournment — 
other  than  a  final  adjournment  at  the  end  of  a  Congress — 
of  the  House  of  Congress  in  which  the  same  originated,  and 
ware  pocket  vetoed  by  him,  are  repealed  as  of  the  date  of 
their  enactment.  This  bill  clears  up  a  most  important  tech- 
nical question  and  quiets  a  doubt  of  the  invalidity  of  bills 
so  pocket  vetoed  in  Jie  past. 


A  bill  providing  that  the  rules  of  civil  procedure  promul- 
gated by  the  Supreme  Court  shall  apply  to  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Puerto  Rico  industrial  appeals  therefrom. 

A  bill  providing  that  certain  aliens  of  an  obnoxious  char- 
acter whose  deportation  cannot  be  effected  within  90  d^ys 
shall  be  taken  into  custody  and  transported  to  a  place  of 
detention.  Detained  aliens  under  the  bill  may  obtain  relief 
by  giving  a  bond  and  by  making  approved  anrangements  to 
leave  the  United  States. 

A  bill  setting  forth  that  in  actions  against  a  common 
carrier  for  injuries  or  death  of  an  employee  such  employee 
shall  not  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  his  employment, 
except  those  risks  incident  to  the  employment,  where  the 
negligence  of  the  common  carrier,  its  officers,  agents,  or 
employees,  have  contributed  to  such  injuries  or  death. 

A  bill  providing  that  at  the  time  any  person  is  convicted 
of  a  felony  any  firearms  or  ammunition  found  in  his  posses- 
sion may  be  confiscated  and  disposed  of  by  court  order. 

A  bill  providing  that  any  permanently  disabled  judge 
appointed  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  with  full  pay  after  10  years'  service.  Judges 
so  disabled  who  have  served  less  than  10  years  may  retire 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  at  a  sum  equal  to  such  pro- 
portion of  his  salary  at  the  date  of  retirement  as  the  total 
of  his  years  service  bears  to  10  years. 

A  bill  providing  that  an  indictment  for  any  Federal  offense 
punishable  by  death  may  be  found  at  any  time  without  regard 
to  any  statute  of  limitations. 
A  measure  which  makes  it  unlawful — 
First.  For  any  person  to  promise  employment  or  compensa- 
tion provided  for  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  any  other  person 
as  consideration  for  political  activity. 

Second.  For  any  person  to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce 
others  in  their  right  to  vote. 

Third.  For  any  Federal  administrative  employee  to  use  his 
official  authority  for  the  purpose  of  intefeilng  with  elections, 
and  makes  numerous  other  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
Government  employees  and  W.  P.  A.  workers. 

A  bill  providing  that  the  suspension  of  the  prohibition 
against  directors,  officers,  and  employees  of  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  serving  as  directors,  officers, 
or  employees  of  other  banlcs  with  respect  to  those  serving  in 
dual  capacities  on  August  23,  1935,  is  extended  until  February 
1.  1944. 

A  bill  creating  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  to  :^peed  up  administratica  in  the  offices  of 
clerks  and  to  take  care  of  disbursements  and  purchases  of 
supplies,  as  well  as  audit  all  vouchers  and  preparation  of 
Budget  estimates. 

A  bill  providing  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  competent 
on  petition  of  all  the  parties  to  require  by  certiorari  that  the 
Court  of  Claims  certify  cause  to  it  for  extermination  of  all 
errors  assigned,  and  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  include  in  such 
certification  the  findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  the  judg- 
ment, or  decree,  as  well  as  such  other  parts  of  the  record,  as 
are  material  to  the  errors  assigned. 

This  bill  gives  the  Supreme  Court  authority  to  review  errors 
assigned  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  lack  of  substantial  evi- 
dence sustaining  the  finding  of  fact,  that  an  ultimate  finding 
is  not  sustained  by  the  findings  of  evidentiary  or  primary 
tacts,  or  that  there  is  a  failure  to  make  any  finding  of  fact  on 
a  material  issue. 

A  bill  increasing  authorized  appropriation  for  the  tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee. 

A  bill  providing  that  the  rules  of  civil  procedure  promul- 
gated by  the  Supreme  Court  shall  apply  to  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Hawaii  and  to  appeals  therefrom. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  has  proceeded 
with  its  usual  diligence  during  this  session,  and  as  a  result  a 
new  record  in  the  number  of  District  bills  passed  was  estab- 
!   lished — 43  enacted. 
!       A  few  of  the  most  important  of  these  are : 

A  District  of  Columbia  revenue  act  revising  the  tax  struc- 
ture for  the  District  in  many  particulars.    The  greatest  in- 
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ovation  of  the  bill  is  the  imposing  of  an  income  tax.  This 
bill  repeals  the  intangible  personal-property  tax  and  con- 
tinues the  present  business  privilege  tax  upon  gross  income 
but  with  a  change  of  rates. 

A  bill  providing  that  personal-property  taxes  shall  not  be 
collected  from  insolvent  District  of  Columbia  building  or 
homestead  associations  if  such  tax  would  diminish  the  assets 
necessary  to  pay  In  full  amounts  due  on  share  accounts. 
Taxes  heretofore  levied  are  abated. 

A  fair-trade  act  was  passed  at  this  session  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  order  to  eliminate  unwholesome  and  unfair 
trade  practices. 

A  bill  which  extends  the  law  prescribing  a  penalty  for  com- 
mission of  crimes  of  violence  while  armed  with  a  pistol  to 
crimes  committed  while  armed  with  a  knife,  razor,  or  other 
weapons  of  dangerous  kind.  This  bill  also  increases  the 
penalty  on  first  conviction.  This  bill  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  any  person  now  possessing  a  pistol  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia  must  present  it  to  the  police  department  for 
registration  within  60  days,  and  that  all  pistols  purchased  or 
brought  into  the  District  hereafter  must  be  presented  within 
10  days. 

A  bill  which  provides  that  probation  may  not  be  permitted 
to  malefactors  guilty  of  crimes  of  violence  while  armed. 

A  bill  covering  damages  and  condemnation  proceedings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  alleys  and  minor  streets. 

A  bill  requiring  certificates  of  authority  for  foreign  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  to  transact  business  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Right  here  I  want  to  mention  some  of  the  changes  made 
in  our  immigration  and  naturalization  laws.  These  changes 
were  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization and  will  result  in  great  benefits  to  our  country 
and  its  citizens. 

A  bill  authorizing  a  person  under  21  years  of  age  to  peti- 
tion the  district  court  for  determination  of  his  citizenship 
whenever  a  doubt  relative  thereto  may  exist.  Upon  satisfac- 
tory proof  thereof  the  court  may  render  an  order  to  that  effect 
and  grant  such  petitioner  a  special  certificate  of  citizenship 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  doubt  as  to  his  status. 

A  bill  amending  the  Alien  Exclusion  Act  so  as  to  deny  ad- 
mission to.  and  authorizes  deportation  of,  those  aliens  believ- 
ing In  or  advising  in  the  making  of  any  changes  in  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government. 

A  bill  amending  the  immigration  laws  regarding  repatria- 
tion of  native-born  women  by  providing  that  such  women  who 
are  married  to  aliens  but  who  have  resided  continually  in  the 
United  States  since  their  marriage  shall  be  deemed  citizens. 

A  bill  p^o^iding  that  native  Filipinos  residing  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  may,  at  their  request,  be  returned  to 
the  Philippines  and  that  those  so  returning  shall  be  entitled 
to  reenter  the  United  States  only  as  quota  immigrants. 

A  bill  amending  the  naturalization  laws  respecting  the  reg- 
istration requirements  of  citizenship-seeking  aliens  at  the  pot 
of  their  entry  by  allowing  waiver  of  such  requirement  for 
those  entering  before  July  1,  1924.  Our  present  law  allows 
such  waiver  if  entry  was  made  prior  to  June  3,  1921. 

Experience  in  the  administration  of  the  immigration  and 
naturalization  laws  has  developed  the  need  for  perfecting 
amendments  and  corrections  in  those  laws  from  time  to  time. 
In  addition  to  the  many  important  new  laws  reported  from 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Committee  and  passed 
by  the  House  have  been  a  number  of  such  correctory  pieces 
of  legislation  to  make  more  effective  our  immigration  and 
naturahzation  laws  and  to  modify  many  unnecessary  burdens 
in  the  administration  of  those  laws. 

A  bill  extending  until  May  25.  1940,  the  time  for  naturaliza- 
tion of  alien  veterans  of  the  World  War  and  alien  veterans 
of  allied  armies  who  were  lawfully  admitted  to  the  country 
lor  permanent  residence  and  then  departed  for  the  purpose 
of  and  did  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  World  War. 

Among  these  bills  I  might  mention  one  which  provides  that 
women  born  in  Hawaii  prior  to  Jime  14.  1900,  who  have  lost 
their  citizenship  by  marriage  and  for  other  reasons  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  birth 


and  shall  not  be  barred  from  naturalization  because  of  racial 
reasons.  Another  I  might  mention  is  one  amending  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1924,  which  authorizes  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  any  person  ineligible  to  citizenship  who  is 
Chinese  wife  of  an  American  citizen  married  before  May  26^ 
1924,  by  making  it  applicable  to  any  alien  wife  so  married. 
A  bill  providing  for  the  deportation  of  aliens  found  to  be 
guilty,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  espionage  or  sabotage, 
or  who  have  violated  any  narcotic  laws  or  who  are  drug 
addicts. 

Of  the  many  acts  originating  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  during  this  session  of  the  Congress,  a  most  im- 
portant one  is  that  providing  for  a  consolidation  and  codifica- 
tion of  our  internal-revenue  "laws.  There  has  long  been  a 
great  need  for  this  measure  in  order  that  better  enforcement 
of  our  tax  laws  might  result,  and  in  order  also  that  a  better 
understanding  among  lawyers  and  the  laity  might  result.  A 
certain  result  of  this  measure  will  be  shown  in  the  increased 
revenues  accruing  to  the  Federal  Government  and  In  the 
fewer  violations  of  law  due  to  misunderstanding  of  applicable 
statutes  in  the  collection  of  Federal  taxes. 

Another  Ways  and  Means  bill  which  has  become  law  origi- 
nated by  this  committee,  which  redefines  "gross  income"  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  income  tax  to  include  salaries, 
wages,  or  compensation  for  personal  services  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
foregoing.  It  repeals  the  exemption  granted  compensation 
of  teachers  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  from  the  Federal  Income 
tax.  Also  it  provides  for  taxing  of  compensation  of  Federal 
judges  who  took  office  on  or  before  June  6,  1932.  Likewise 
it  concedes  to  the  imposition  of  nondiscriminatory  income 
taxes  by  the  States  on  the  compensation  of  all  officers  in  the 
Federal  Government,  in  a  Territory  or  possession,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  any  agency  of  the  foregoing,  including  legis- 
lators, judges,  and  court  officers.  It  contains  reciprocal  pro- 
visions operating  to  prevent  taxation  of  salaries  held  prior  to 
January  1,  1939,  by  Federal  or  State  employees.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  some  other  measures  from  this  great  com- 
mittee. 

A  bill  deleting  the  limitation  of  $30,000,000,000  on  the  face 
amount  of  bonds  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
A  bill  extending  for  10  years  the  time  within  which  appli- 
cation for  benefits  under  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compensa- 
tion Act  may  be  filed. 

A  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing States  in  the  administration  of  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws. 

To  relieve  small  distillers  and  rectifiers,  a  bill  was  reported 
from  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by  the  House  providing 
foi  the  refund  of  taxes  paid  on  spirits  lost  or  rendered  un- 
marketable by  reason  of  the  floods  of  1936  and  1937  while  in 
the  possession  of  the  person  originally  paying  the  tax  or  of  a 
rectifier  for  rectification  and  bottling. 

While  ^e  have  not  been  able  to  get  all  the  legislation  we 
have  desired  to  regulate  our  foreign  relations,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  before 
the  House  and  Senate  for  enactment  many  important  meas- 
lires,  a  few  of  which  I  propose  to  mention  here. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consider,  ad- 
just, and  pay  any  claim  not  exceeding  $1,000  accruing  after 
March  31,  1937,  resulting  from  damages  caused  by  the  activi- 
ties of  the  International  Boundary  Commission,  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

A  number  of  bills  from  this  committee  have  been  passed  at 
thLs  session  affecting  the  Foreign  Service  jaersonnel,  its  effi- 
ciency, opportunities,  advancements,  and  operations. 

A  bill  making  available  the  facilities  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  ill  and  injured  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service  who 
become  disabled  as  the  result  of  service  on  foreign  assign- 
ments. 

For  the  promotion  of  better  understanding  and  closer  co- 
operation, a  bill  was  passed  at  this  session  authorizing  the 
President  to  utilize  the  various  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  render  a  closer  relationship  between  this  country  and 
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the  21  American  republics,  and  to  create  such  advisory  com- 
mittees as  may  be  necessary. 

The  limitations  of  time  prevent  me  from  mentioning  all  the 
measures  enacted  or  all  the  committees  of  the  House  which 
have  all  been  so  diligent,  constructive,  and  cooperative  as  I 
would  Uke  to  do.  However,  before  closing.  I  want  to  mention 
a  few  more  important  bills  and  give  a  few  tabulations  which 
I  believe  will  be  of  Interest. 

A  bill  increasing  the  pensions  to  widows  and  children  of 
World  War  veterans  dying  of  known  service-connected  dis- 
ability, who  at  the  time  of  death  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  10-percent  disability  directly  or  presumptively 
incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  World  War  .service,  upon  a 
schedule  of  rates  considerable  in  excess  of  those  previously 
in  force.  The  bill  also  increases  the  payments  to  widows  of 
veterans  who  died  from  service-connected  disabilities  as  well 
as  other  provisions  of  minor  character. 

A  bill  amending  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Act  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  restrictions  upon  the  length  of  time  the  act 
is  to  be  operated,  and  providing  that  the  corps — except  Re- 
serve ofBcers,  enrollees,  and  unskilled  laborers — shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1923.  and  making  certain  minor  changes  in 
the  operation  of  the  act. 

A  bill  authorizing  payment  to  Spanish-American  War 
volunteers — or  parent,  widow,  or  child — who  were  held  to 
service  in  the  Philippines  after  conclusion  of  peace  with 
^pain.  or  certain  benefits. 
/  Among  other  bills,  one  providing  that  claims  for  funeral 
expenses  of  veterans  may  be  filed  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
death — under  present  law  such  claims  must  be  filed  within 
1  year,  which  is  entirely  too  short  a  time — and  increasing 
from  6  months  to  1  year  the  period  within  which  to  file  evi- 
dence necessary  to  complete  application  on  request  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

A  bill  giving  domiciliary  care,  medical  treatment,  burial 
benefits,  and  protection  of  term  yearly  renewable  insurance 
in  the  same  manner  as  now  applied  to  veterans  of  any  war 
to  Spanish  War  veterans  not  qualified  under  sections  6  and 

17  of  the  Economy  Act. 

A  great  many  bills  for  the  equalization  of  hours  of  service, 
pay  schedules,  and  duties  have  been  reported  by  the  Post 
OfDce  and  Post  Roads  Committee  for  the  benefit  of  various 
classes  of  employees  in  our  Postal  Service. 

Officers  and  clerks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  and  the 
Postal  Inspection  Service  have  long  been  subject  to  arbitrary 
transfers  from  one  place  to  another  for  permanent  duty.  This 
practice  unfortunately  has  resulted  in  great  burdens  and  un- 
reasonable expenses  to  individuals  in  those  services  at  times. 
At  this  session,  to  remedy  this  situation,  a  bill  has  been 
passed  to  allow  personnel  in  such  circumstances  necessary 
expenses  for  moving  household  goods,  not  in  excess  of  3.500 
pounds. 

A  bill  abolLshing  the  Village  Delivery  Service  and  Institut- 
ing City  Delivery  Service  in  lieu  thereof. 

A  bill  amending  existing  laws  penalizing  communications 
relating  to  kidnaping,  extortion,  and  like  offenses  by  broad- 
ening their  scope  and  in  some  cases  reducing  penalties. 

A  bill  declaring  firearms  capable  of  being  concealed  to  be 
mailable  matter  when  mailed  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads 
had  97  bills  referred  to  it  at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  Of 
this  number  20  bills  were  reported  favorably  by  the  committee, 

18  of  those  reported  have  passed  the  House,  one  is  now  in 
conference,  and  1  is  still  awaiting  action  by  the  House  while 
10  of  these  bills  successfully  managed  through  the  House  by 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  are  now  public  laws. 

Other  bills  of  importance  are: 

A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  accomplish 
without  delay  all  excessive-cost  public  works  located  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  authorizing 
him  to  enter  into  contracts  upon  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  basis 
without  advertising  for  proposals.  Such  fee  shall  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  estimated  cost. 

A  bill  providing  for  pensions  for  minor  children  of  Spanish 
War  veterans  to  continue  during  minority. 


A  bill  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation 
of  68  works  of  Improvement  on  rivers,  harbors,  anu  other 
water  ways  in  26  States  and  Alaska. 

A  bill  providing  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  allot 
funds  for  snag  removal  in  navigable  waters  and  further  pro- 
vides that  fiood-control  funds  shall  be  made  available  for 
authorizing  examinations  and  surveys  and  makes  section  2 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1938  applicable  to  authoriz- 
ing works  of  flood  control.  This  bill  authorizes  23  preliminary 
fiood-control  surveys  in  16  States  and  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

A  bill  making  extensive  changes  in  retirement  system  for 
Government  employees.  Among  some  of  the  Important  pro- 
visions of  this  act  is  that  extending  to  classified  employees 
who  have  rendered  30  years'  service  the  option  to  retire  at 
age  64  in  general;  that  an  employee  at  the  time  of  retirement 
may  elect  to  receive  in  lieu  of  a  life  annuity  a  reduced  an- 
nuity payable  to  him  for  life  and  on  his  death  to  a  designated 
beneficiary;  that  increasing  the  contribution  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  the  retirement  fund  from  3>2  percent  to  4  percent; 
that  permitting  employees  to  deposit  additional  sums  in 
multiples  of  $25.  but  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  their  salaries, 
for  the  purchasing  of  additional  annuities  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement;  and  that  providing  if  employees  who  transfer  to 
a  position  not  subject  to  the  retirement  laws  or  who  resign 
shall  be  repaid  sums  deducted  for  retirement  purposes  with 
4-percent  interest  on  amounts  contributed  to  July  1,  1939, 
and  3  percent  on  amounts  deposited  thereafter. 

A  bill  making  certain  amendments  with  reference  to  retire- 
ment annuities  for  Alaska  Railroad  employees  to  correct  cer- 
tain inequities  and  injustices. 

A  good  many  other  bills  for  the  perfection  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice in  Alaska  and  elsewhere  were  reported  favorably  at  this 
session  by  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service  and  the  large 
majority  have  already  passed  the  House. 

A  bill  setting  up  local  grazing  district  supervisory  boards 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act. 

A  bill  permitting  of  the  transfer  or  lease  to  States  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof  certain  recreational  demonstration 
projects  for  recreational  purposes. 

A  bill  granting  approval  to  the  Rio  Grande  compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  with 
reference  to  the  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

A  bill  transferring  the  local  offices  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  to  the  States. 

The  Patents  Committee  has  been  active  during  this  session 
In  reporting  long-needed  amendments  to  our  patent  and 
copyright  laws.  The  large  majority  of  these  bills  have  been 
passed  by  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  and  other  interested  patriotic  organi- 
zations. Without  doubt  these  new  laws  will  result  in  many 
needed  reforms  for  the  better  protection  of  inventors  and 
for  greater  efficiency  in  the  Patent  OfiBce. 

A  bill  providing  for  a  general  revision  of  the  trade-mark 
laws. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  of 
Hawaii  to  sell  such  lands  for  cash  to  citizens  who  possess 
the  qualifications  of  homesteaders  and  who  have  received 
loans  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937. 
A  bill  providing  that  Alaskan  municipalities,  coriporations, 
and  public-utility  districts  that  have  an  outstanding  bonded 
indebtedness  which  is  subject  to  be  paid  or  redeemed  may 
issue  negotiable  refunding  bonds  for  the  payment  of  such 
indebtedness. 

A  bill  which  amends  the  Toll  Bridge  Eradication  Act  by 
providing  that  regular  and  secondary  Federal-aid  funds  shall 
be  made  available  thereunder. 

The  Trust  Indenture  Act.  which  offers  protection  to  in- 
vestors by  requiring  registration  of  indentures  and  prescrib- 
ing strict  qualifications.  Certain  exemptions  are  provided  by 
the  act  for  securities  issued  under  mortgage  insured  by 
P.  H.  A.,  securities  issued  in  amounts  of  less  than  $1,000,000, 
securities  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Security  Act 
of  1933.  securities  issued  prior  to  or  within  6  months  of  en- 
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actment  hereof,  and  securities  issued  by  foreign  governments 
or  their  subdivisions. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  the  library  and  his- 
torical collection  of  the  President  and  providing  for  the 
upkeep  thereof. 

A  great  many  bills  have  been  passed  by  the  Ho\;rse  at  this 
session  which  originated  in  the  Library-  Committee  and  which 
provide  for  various  and  sundry  matters  relating  to  exposi- 
tions, historical  work  of  art,  and  statues  commemorating  cur 
great  heroes  and  historical  events. 

The  Comjnittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments has  shown  its  customary  diligence  in  reporting  nu- 
merous bills,  which  the  House  has  passed,  relating  to  routine 
matters  in  the  executive  establishment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  bill  will  result  in  increased  economy  and 
higher  efficiency  in  the  many  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Public  Lands  Committee  of  the  House  has  been  ex- 
tremely diligent,  as  it  always  is,  during  this  session  in  suc- 
cessfully managing  a  great  many  bills  to  final  enactment, 
affecting  the  improved  administration  of  our  national  forests. 
Many  needed  boundary  corrections  and  necessary  inclusions 
have  been  effected  thereby  as  well  as  other  worthy  purposes. 
Data  on  legislation  handled  by  the  Committee  on  War 
Claims  is  as  foUows:  House  bUls  reported  favorably.  23;  House 
joint  resolution  reported  favorably.  1:  Senate  bills  reported 
favorably,  3 ;  total.  27.    Of  these  27  bills  there  were :  House  bills 
passed  by  House,  18;  House  bills  passed  by  Senate,  11;  Senate 
bills  passed  by  House.  2;  House  bills  recommitted.  8;  Senate 
bill  recommitted,  1;  House  joint  resolution  still  in  House  un- 
acted upon,  1;  House  bills  approved  by  President,  2;  House 
bills  vetoed  by  President.  2;  Senate  bill  vetoed  by  President, 
1.    Re-reported  to  House  in  omnibus  bill;  House  bills.  5;  Sen- 
ate bill  re-reported  in  omnibus  biU.  1;  recommitted  bills  still 
in  committee,  1 ;  bills  on  which  committee  has  held  oral  hear- 
ings considered  fully  and  reported  adversely  (estimated),  15. 
As  of  this  date  there  have  been  1,370  bills  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims,  including  the  usual  type  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  growing  out  of  personal  injury, 
property  damage,  or  death  Inflicted  by  agents  or  instrumen- 
taUties  of  the  Government;  claims  growing  out  of  contracts 
of  individuals  or  corpora: tions  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; bills  asking  for  jurisdiction  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  or  the  United  States  district  courts;  claims 
for  refunds  of  bonds,  fees,  or  fines;  biUs  wai\'ing  the  time 
limitaticns  of  the  Employees'  Compensation  Act  in  order  to 
allow  the  claimants  to  have  their  claims  otherwise  considered 
on  merit  by  the  Commission;  bills  to  provide  for  adjustment 
and  settlem.ent  of  accounts  of  disbursing  officers,  postmasters, 
or  other  agents  of  the  United  States;  claims  for  services  per- 
formed for  the  Government  which  for  some  reason  could  not 
be  compensated  for  under  the  existing   laws;    bills  repre- 
senting reimbursement  for  supplies  or  goods  furnished  the 
Government;  and  many  other  miscellaneous  claims. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-one  bills  were  favorably  reported 
by  the  committee.  287  of  which  have  passed  the  House. 

Seventy-eight  bills  were  adversely  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee as  the  result  of  full  committee  consideration,  and  267 
bills  were  rejected  under  the  committee's  rules. 
Forty-three  bills  were  re-referred  to  other  committees. 
Eighty-three  bills  and  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  during  this  session.  Seven 
bills  were  reported  to  the  House  by  this  committee— 4 
special  bills  and  3  omnibus  river  and  harbor  bills.  Two 
bills  passed  the  House.  These  were  omnibus  river  and  harbor 
bills,  and  in  them  the  provisions  of  42  of  the  bills  mentioned 

were  embodied.  . 

The  record  of  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Committee 
for  the  first  session  of   the   Seventy- sixth   Congress   is   as 

follows:  ^      ^  ^ 

Bills  referred  to  committee,  22;  bills  considered  by  com- 
mittee. 8:  reported  out  by  committee,  6;  enacted  into  law,  4; 
passed  House,  pending  in  Senate.  2;  recalled  by  author  of 

In  closing  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
committees,  their  chairmen,  and  membersnip  for  their  coop- 


eration in  helping  to  put  over  the  majority  program  in  the 
House  during  this  session.  They  have  been  as  helpful  and 
as  fine  as  is  himianly  possible. 

A  study  of  the  following  statistical  recapitulation  will 
demonstrate  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
is  a  working  Congress: 

The  total  laws  of  the  first  session.  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
numbered  279. 

The  House  passed  615  House  bills  and  46  House  joint  reso- 
lutions and  279  Senate  bills  and  18  Senate  joint  resolutions. 

There  were  introduced  in  the  House  7.541  bills,  297  resolu- 
tions. 381  joint  resolutions,  35  concurrent  resolutions. 

The  House  committees  made  1,471  repoits. 

Fourteen  Senate  bills  and  Senate  joint  resolutions  were 
pending  on  House  calendars. 

There  were  500  bills  entered  upon  the  Consent  Calendar,  of 
which  448  were  acted  upon,  leaving  52  upon  the  calendar. 

Nineteen  motions  to  discharge  committees  from  considera- 
tion of  bills  were  filed,  18  of  which  did  not  receive  a  sufficient 
number  of  signatures  for  entry  on  the  calendar  of  such  mo- 
tions. One  motion  to  discharge  committees  was  placed  on 
the  Discharge  Calendar. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  House  5  messages,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wfiole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union;  executive  departments  transmitted  1,061 
communications. 

Petitions  filed  numbered  5,188. 


The  Spending-Lending  Bill  and  WTiat  We  Should 
Do  to  Bring  About  Recovery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  taking  my  position  against 
the  enormous  increa-se  in  our  national  debt  and  our  national 
contingent  liabilities  that  Inevitably  would  have  resulted  from 
the  so-called  "spending-lending  bill"  I  had  in  mind  the  sorry 
picture  of  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  good  Americans — as  good 
as  you  or  I — out  of  work  and  not  knowing  In  their  despair 
where  to  turn  or  what  to  do  to  earn  their  daily  bread;  the 
picture  of  2,000.000  more  struggling  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families  on  the  synthetic  employroent  and  meager 
wages  of  W.  P.  A.  work-relief  rolls,  and  950,000  more  equally 
good  and  true  Americans  who  have  been  certified  for  W.  P.  A. 
employment  In  the  various  States  and  localities  and  who, 
after  suffering  the  anguish  of  a  long  and  seemingly  intermi- 
nable period  of  waiting,  find  that  they  cannot  get  the  work 
for  which  they  have  been  certified. 

These  people  have  been,  and  are,  on  my  mind  and  my  heart 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  things  else.  They  are  the  tragic 
victims  of  our  economic  maladjustments.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  groping  through  the  Garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane,  with  spirits  drooping  and  minds  heavily  laden,  hoping 
against  hope,  with  no  sign  or  sipnal  pointing  the  way  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  sincerely  when  I  say  that  I  would 
rather  be  a  true  friend  of  these  people  in  the  darkness  of 
their  night  than  anything  else  I  can  imagine.  They  are 
America's  No.  1  problem.  They  deserve  the  very  best  we 
can  give  them  In  soimd  thinking  and  sound  action.  They 
are  our  brothers  and  sisters,  our  flesh  and  blood.  Innocent 
victims  of  the  indescribable  economic  cataclysm  which  they 
had  no  part  in  creating.  If  there  be  Members  of  Congress 
whose  hearts  fail  to  warm  up  to  them  in  love  and  sympathy, 
I  can  only  say  that  such  Members  deserve  no  place  in  this 
great  legislative  body. 

Let  us  not  minimize  the  Importance  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented. Let  us  not  Imagine  that  It  Is  a  problem  from  which 
anyone  can  disassociate  himself.    Let  us  not  forget  that 
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unless  the  maladjustments  are  corrected  and  times  get  bet- 
ter, any  one  of  us  may  find  himself  ground  under  the  mill- 
stone. As  an  approach  to  the  subject  we  would  do  well  to 
turn  for  inspiration  to  sacred  philosophy  and  remember  this 
Injunction: 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them. 

What.  then,  can  we  do  to  help  these  unfortunates?  The 
answer.  I  believe,  is  this: 

We  can  help  them  most  if  we  will  assist  business  and 
industry  to  take  over  into  regular  jobs  the  millions  now  on 
work  relief  or  without  employment  of  any  kind.  Until  such 
time  as  that  transfer  can  be  made  we  must  appropriate 
generously  for  relief,  for  people  living  under  the  American 
flag  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  hungry  and  naked. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  of  the  many  fine  con- 
structive things  that  have  been  done  by  our  national  admin- 
istration. The  handling  of  the  bank  situation,  the  guaranty 
of  bank  deposits,  the  regialation  of  "blue  sky"  vendors,  the 
saving  of  countless  thousands  of  homes  and  farms  from  fore- 
closure, and  other  achievements  I  might  mention  were  serv- 
ices of  the  highest  order  for  which  President  Roosevelt  will  be 
entitled  to  a  permanent  place  in  history.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  was  glad  to  cooperate  and  to  do  my  part  in 
bringing  about  these  reforms. 

But  the  time  comes  when  there  must  be  an  end  of  the 
spending  program — when  every  additional  dollar  appropri- 
ated, except  for  imperative  necessities,  becomes  a  nail  to 
fasten  and  perpetuate  conditions  that  are  intolerable.  I 
'believe  that  time  has  arrived.  My  vote  against  the  spend- 
ing-lending  bill  was  a  vote  against  debt. 

It  was  a  vote  against  debt,  because  I  believe  that  debt,  with 
threat  of  still  more  debt,  is  the  biggest  factor  now  retarding 
recovery  and  normal  reemployment. 

The  railroad  trainman,  if  he  be  a  sound  thinker,  does  not 
want  to  run  the  railroad.  But  he  wants  the  railroad  to  run. 
He  wants  it  to  run  so  he  may  have  regular  employment, 
under  the  best  of  working  conditions,  at  a  wage  that  will 
enable  him  to  raise  and  educate  his  children  and  save  some- 
thing for  the  rainy  day.  So  it  is  with  our  friends  in  all  of 
the  laboring  crafts.  They  do  not  want  the  miserable  wages 
of  a  relief  worker.  They  do  not  want  anything  tinged  with 
charity.  They  want  constant  employment  with  compensa- 
tion sufficient  to  support  themselves  and  their  loved  ones, 
and  they  have  a  God-given  right  to  that  employment.  What 
they  want  is  that  factories  shall  open  and  that  all  businesses 
and  industries  shall  operate,  so  as  to  furnish  a  labor  market 
that  will  give  work  under  happy  conditions  to  all  who  want 
work. 

But  business  and  industry  are  now  atrophied  with  fear 
and  will  never  thaw  cut  until  assurance  is  received  that  there 
will  be  an  end  of  debt  increases  and  colossal  deficits.  We 
have  tried  spending  for  6  years,  and  candor  compels  the 
admission  that  our  employment  situation  is  im.proved  httle, 
If  any.  compared  with  what  it  was  6  years  ago. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  a  cessation  of  spending  is  the  only 
policy  that  will  save  us;  the  only  policy  that  will  restore 
general  employment  in  private  industry;  the  only  policy  that 
will  bring  about  general  recovery,  contentment,  and 
happiness. 

It  was  reasoning  along  this  line  that  led  me  to  vote  against 
the  spending-lending  bill.  My  vote  was  not  a  hasty  and  in- 
considerate act.  but  was  cast  after  much  thought  and  re- 
flection. In  voting  against  this  measure,  which  would  im- 
pose colossal  new  debts  and  liabilities  on  the  country.  I  voted 
to  give  business  and  industry  an  opportunity  to  revive  and 
to  reopen  millions  of  jobs  to  those  who  are  now  on  work 
relief  pauper  wages  or  who  have  no  jobs  at  all. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  that  bill  carrying  $1,950,000,000 
would  have  been  a  final  kncck-out  blow  to  business  and 
industrial  revival.  As  competent  experts  on  national  financ- 
ing as  we  have  in  America  have  agreed  that  $45,000,000,000 


is  as  large  a  national  debt  limit  as  this  country  could  safely 
impose  upon  itself  and  that  any  dabt  beyond  that  limit  would 
cross  the  border  line  of  danger.  In  recoj?nition  of  that  con- 
sensus Congress  passed  a  law  fixing  $45,000,000,000  as  the  debt 
limit  of  the  United  States.  Our  national  debt,  with  the  legis- 
lation encompassed  in  bills  passed  at  the  recent  session,  is 
now  about  $44,500,000,000,  or  within  half  a  billion  of  the 
limit. 

The  spending-lending  bill,  if  enacted,  would  repeal  the 
statutory  debt  limitation  by  indirection  and  would  fasten 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  our  country  contingent  liabilities  that 
would  be  appalling.  This  would  darken  our  whole  business 
and  industrial  prospect,  and  would  be  very,  very  bad. 

Undoubtedly  the  bill  was  born  of  the  best  intentions  and 
the  noblest  humanitarian  purposes,  but  I  believe  its  passage 
would  have  had  a  most  unfortunate  effect  in  preventing,  or 
at  least  in  retarding,  the  recovery  for  which  we  all  so  fondly 
pray. 

The  "Nerve**  of  Moley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with  increasing  dis- 
appointment, if  not  disgust,  the  articles  by  Raymond  Moley 
appearing  serially  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  One  is 
assuredly  impressed  with  Moley's  faithlessness  and  brazen 
conceit.  He  probably  received  a  goodly  sum  for  his  efiforts 
from  the  antiadministration  Saturday  Evening  Post.  He 
barters  away  the  fine  and  gracious  tokens  of  the  friendship 
that  existed  between  him  and  the  President.  Secrets  of  state 
are  for  anyone's  gaze.  He  sells  for  a  mess  of  porridge  the 
confidence  Roosevelt  reposed  in  him. 

Moley  grudgingly  praises  Roosevelt,  but  only  when  neces- 
sary. He  never  fails  to  smudge  him  with  mean  phrases  and 
snide  remarks:  for  example,  Roosevelt's  "facts  and  knowledge 
were  neither  exact  nor  orderly";  he  "is  often  inaccurate  in 
conversation."  He  ever  strives  to  disparage  the  Roosevelt 
administration  and  most  of  its  adherents. 

Moley  makes  of  himself  the  "cock  of  the  walk."  He  struts 
and  preens  his  feathers.  No  one  is  correct  but  he.  One 
wonders  how  in  thunder  Roosevelt  has  managed  without  him 
these  last  few  years.  He  thumbs  his  suspenders  and  practi- 
cally says,  "Without  me  Roosevelt,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
his  administration,  would  have  been  like  a  ship  without  a 
rudder." 

Thank  goodness,  Washington  is  well  rid  of  his  bluster  and 
conceit.  Roosevelt  finally  plucked  his  plumage.  That  is  why. 
in  all  likelihood,  Moley  is  so  angry  and  bitter. 

Moley's  belittling  of  some  of  Roosevelt's  main  supporters 
Is  contemptible.  His  allusions  to  Hull  are  wretched.  His  re- 
cital of  events  leading  up  to  the  London  Economic  Conference 
is  the  climax  of  perfidy.  No  confidence  is  sacred.  He  strips 
himself  of  every  garment  of  fairness  and  decency  and  stands 
naked  in  his  sordidness. 

Roosevelt  made  him — lifted  him  out  of  obscurity.  He  be- 
comes a  beggar  on  horseback.  He  rewards  his  benefactor  by 
trying  to  stab  him  in  the  back.  A  facile  pen  and  an  easy 
flow  of  language  does  not  excuse  his  meanness. 

I  paraphrase  a  story  he  tells  of  a  newly  elected  alderman 
who  prayed:  "O  Lawd.  keep  me  from  temptation.  But  if  de 
traction  company" — in  Moley's  case  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post — "tempts  me  and  ah  fall — and  write  these  articles  of 
my  fsiithlessness — let  it  be  a  big  fat  temptation  that  ah  falls 
to." 
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We  Should  Expand  Oar  Good  Samaritan  Program 
While  Enacting  Remedial  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2. 1939 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members 
no  doubt  feel  great  concern  about  the  social -security  measure 
now  In  conference.  The  conferees  have  been  devoting  much 
time  and  energy  to  this  highly  important  and  complicated 
bill,  with  nearly  200  amendments  proposed  by  the  other  body, 
and  will  bring  the  best  that  human  Judgment  can  furnish  In 
the  solution  of  the  problems,  and  undoubtedly  they  have  the 
prayers  of  all  of  us  who  believe  in  the  great  social  program 
for  a  correct  solution  of  some  of  our  difficulties.  There  are 
several  amendments  which  I  hope  the  conferees  will  accept 
and  concur  in.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  like  to  see  a  larger 
proportion  of  funds  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  will  be  pleasing  to  me  to  have  the  United  States  put  up 
two-thirds  to  match  the  State's  one-third,  within  reasonable 
limits,  for  most  of  these  benefits. 

There  Is  one  field  of  division,  as  for  instance,  in  regard  to 
crippled  children  and  also  in  regard  to  vocational  rehabUi- 
tation  of  disabled  persons,  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  contributing  one-third  to  match  the  State's  two- 
thirds.  Now  it  is  proposed  in  those  two  respects  that  the 
Federal  Grovernment  should  contribute  50  percent  to  the 
State's  50  percent,  up  to  a  certain  limit.  I  certainly  favor 
this  move  to  increase  the  Federal  contribution.  I  notice  also 
that  the  Senate  has  been  more  generous  than  the  House  in 
that  for  vocational  rehabilitation  the  minimum  for  each 
State  has  had  a  suggested  Increase  from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 
From  a  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of  the  situations  in  cer- 
tain States,  I  heartily  approve  of  this  Senate  amendment  and 
hope  it  may  be  concurred  in. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  certain  increases  have  been  sug- 
gested over  and  above  the  provision  in  existing  law  amount- 
ing to  $1,020,000  in  the  case  of  crippled  children  and 
$2,000,000  in  the  case  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  which  will 
be  thrown  in  as  a  part  of  the  matching  program,  and  I  fur- 
ther notice  that  in  the  case  of  crippled  children  an  additional 
million  dollars  has  been  set  up  which  does  not  require  match- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  States  and  that  this  extra  sum  will  be 
apportioned  according  to  the  existing  need.  Now,  I  have 
knowledge  of  certain  recent  surveys  concerning  crippled 
children,  especially  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  I  am  Inclined 
to  feel  that  the  need  is  greater  than  is  ofiBcially  recognized  at 
this  moment.  Therefore,  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  this 
proposal  to  furnish  a  million  dollars  to  be  divided  among  the 
States  without  matching  for  the  further  help  of  crippled 
children. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  whenever  a  census  is  taken 
there  are  usually  some  individuals  who  are  not  counted  and 
some  items  of  the  inquin^  overlooked.  If  that  is  true  of  our 
carefully  planned  official  counts,  it  is  likely  to  be  true  also 
of  the  count  of  crippled  children  or  other  unfortunates  enu- 
merated. I  feel  sure,  In  my  own  mind,  that  there  are  more 
crippled  children  in  the  State  of  Arizona  than  the  official 
records  show. 

Great  and  humane  as  the  task  Is  of  caring  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, in  mending  broken  bodies  and  improving  their  physical 
well-being,  there  is  another  task  which  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. The  schooling  of  crippled  children  is  not  so  well 
taken  care  of,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  humane  government  along  with  hospitalization 
•  and  medical  care.  Naturally,  I  would  put  it  flrst,  but  at 
least  it  is  equally  Important  and  I  feel  that  too  little  is  being 
done  along  this  line.  Usually  every  thinking  person  realizes 
that  the  proper  care  of  the  oncoming  generation  is  one  of 


the  great  functions  of  government,  a  function  which  has 
been  too  long  neglected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  proposed 
increase  of  appropriation  and  enlsu-gement  of  the  function 
and  scope  of  the  program  Is  but  an  earnest  of  what  may  yet 
be  done  by  a  humanitarian  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  all 
of  our  p)eople. 

Canadian     Commodity     Labeling     I^w— Industry 
Asks  Regulation— Wool  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  A.  MARTIN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  J 939 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress 
undertakes  legislation  to  prohibit  unfair  and  deceptive  acts 
and  practices  in  any  branch  of  Industry,  there  is  such  a  hue 
and  cry  set  up  by  tlie  beneficiaries  of  these  acts  and  practices, 
and  by  Members  of  Congress  who  mistakenly  take  their  side 
in  the  controversy,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  Member  overloaded 
with  other  duties — and  every  Member  is  overloaded — to  make 
his  own  investigation  and  determine  where  the  truth  lies. 

When  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Acts  were  in  process  of 
passage  through  Congress,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  came  to  Washington  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  the  enactment  of  these  laws  would  destroy  the 
stock  and  bond  exchanges  of  the  country,  and  do  vast  and 
irreparable  Injury  to  the  great  stock  and  bond  business  and 
the  Investments  of  the  people.  Nothing  has  been  destroyed, 
except  the  president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  who 
lost  his  job  over  the  attack  and  afterward  went  to  prison. 
The  stock  and  bond  business  end  the  exchanges  of  the 
country  are  still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand,  but  under 
rules  and  regulations  which  give  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  invest  their  savings  In  stocks  and  bonds  a  fairer 
chance  than  they  had  before;  protection  against  practices 
which  destroyed  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  their  savings  in 
the  great  explosion  of  1929.  A  proposal  to  repeal  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Acts  would  meet  with  the  instant  protest 
of  the  exchanges  themselves. 

The  story  of  the  securities  and  stock  exchange  legislation 
is  the  story  of  regulatory  legislation  in  all  other  fields  of 
finance,  commerce,  and  industry.  The  same  hullabaloo, 
propaganda,  lobbying,  and  all  the  other  tricks  of  the  trade 
to  confuse  and  to  frustrate. 

Applying  these  observations  to  the  Wool  Labeling  Act,  it  is 
almost  incredible  how  long  and  successfully  the  game  can  be 
played  in  the  face  of  seemingly  overwhelming  odds.  I  know 
of  no  legislation  before  Congress  in  the  past  7  years  which  has 
received  such  overwhelming  support.  The  farm  organiza- 
tions of  the  country,  which  are  a  unit  for  wool  labehng,  com- 
ment that  It  is  the  first  time  ttiat  agriculture  and  labor  have 
united  in  support  of  a  piece  of  legislation.  In  addition  to 
these  Is  such  a  great  organization  as  the  National  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

Representatives  of  all  three  of  these  great  organized  groups 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  that  they  have  been  pressing  for  this 
legislation  for  20  to  25  years.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
many  large  consumers'  organizations  in  the  country  endorsing 
this  legislation.  Even  the  textile  workers'  organization  joined 
all  these  others  in  support  of  fiber-ldentiflcatlon  legislation. 
Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  not  a  single  organiza- 
tion, large  or  small,  representing  the  farmers,  the  workers, 
the  women,  or  the  consumers  of  the  country,  have  protested 
the  legislation  in  the  3  continuous  years  it  has  been  before 
the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 

The  movement  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United 
States.  Only  recently  Canada,  our  great  neighlwr  to  the 
north,  has  put  into  effect  legislation  governing  the  grading 
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and  marketing  of  commodities  and  establishing  commodity 
standards,  under  a  commission  known  as  the  Dominion  Trade 
and  Industry  Commission.  This  commission  was  established 
In  1935.  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the  commission 
'"  was  implemented  with  legislation  supplementing  the  act. 

Wool,  the  first  induitry  affected,  itself  sought  the  fixing  of 
rigid  standards.  The  regulations  finally  recommended  by 
the  commission  resulted  from  conferences  attended  by  the 
Canadian  Woolen  and  Knit  Goods  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, experts  from  the  National  Research  Council,  and  the 
commission  itself.  The  textile  manufacttu-ers  are  working 
out  among  themselves  the  basis  for  standards  in  fabrics.  As 
experience  is  gained  from  the  application  of  this  first  set  of 
regulations  affecting  wool  fabrics,  it  is  expected  gradually  to 
extend  the  application  of  standards  to  many  commodities. 
Not  only  wool  but  all  other  fibers  used  in  fabrics  are  to  be 
defined  and  regulated. 

Wool  means  the  product  from  the  fleece  of  a  sheep  or 
lamb.  Angora  goat,  camel,  or  like  natural  animal  fiber.  Cot- 
ton means  the  product  made  from  the  fibrous  material  of 
the  cotton  plant.  Linen  means  the  product  made  from  the 
fibrous  material  of  the  flax  plant.  Silk  means  natural  silk, 
the  product  frcm  the  cocoon  of  the  silk  worm.  Rayon  means 
tbetcxtile  fiber  of  yarn  produced  chemically  from  cellulose 
or  with  a  cellulose  base. 

When  a  combination  of  two  or  more  textile  fibers  is  used, 
all  must  be  indicated,  providing  they  each  amoimt  to  more 
than  5  percent. 

Descriptive  terms,  such  as  botany,  lisle,  mercerized,  crepe, 
chiffon,  must  be  used  only  in  combination  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fiber;  for  example,  botany  wool,  lisle  cotton,  mer- 
cerized cotton,  rayon  crepe,  silk  chiffon. 

Trade  names  or  brands  may  not  suggest  a  fiber  content 
except  in  combination  with  the  word  or  words  authorized 
for  describing  the  actual  fiber  content. 

This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
Canadian  law.  The  legislation  has  grown  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  consumer.  Unless  the  United  States 
follows  suit,  we  may  anticipate  American  money  crossing 
the  line  to  get  what  it  pays  for. 


An  Answer  to  "Reactionary" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  propaganda  than  in  honesty  have  been  asserting 
for  years  that  the  Repubbcan  Party  is  reactionary.  We 
have  been  labeled  in  the  public  prints  as  a  group  devoted 
to  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  industry,  finance, 
and  government.  Students  of  government  have  known  for 
years  that  this  charge  is  utterly  untrue. 

Republican  leaders  have  pioneered  in  dozens  of  the  most 
progressive  movements  of  American  history.  We  fostered 
and  developed  the  direct  primary;  we  battled  for  legislation 
designed  to  curb  child  labor.  G.  O.  P.  leadership  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  minimvun-wage  regulation  which  pre- 
vails in  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union.  The  so-called 
"liberals"  like  to  forget  that  the  first  anti-injunction-labor  bill 
was  passed  by  an  overwhelmingly  Republican  Congress. 
They  seek  to  make  us  forget,  too.  that  such  devices  as  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  were  first  conceived  and 
introduced  under  Republican  national  leadership. 

If  further  proof  is  needed  to  demonstrate  the  active  in- 
terest of  the  Republican  Party  in  forward-looking  steps  for 
industry  and  government,  the  conclusions  of  the  special 
subcommittee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  created  to  study 


industrial  profit  sharing,  should  serve  as  convincing  evi- 
dence. In  the  deliberations  of  this  committee,  Senator 
Arthttr  Vandenberg,  of  Michigan,  one  of  the  leading  Re- 
publicans in  the  upper  Chamber  of  our  Congress,  was  the 
most  active  participant.  His  thought  guided  the  investiga- 
tion, stimulated  its  thinking,  and  aided  greatly  in  deter- 
mining its  conclusions. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  found  that,  surveying  industrial 
conditions  by  and  large,  peaceful  relationships  and  labor 
eflflciency  were  materially  promoted  where  profit-sharing 
plans  have  been  in  operation  for  a  considerable  time.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  group  to  discover 
how  to  earn  the  profits  for  sharing.  Yet  the  first  point  is 
clearly  made.  Republicans  are  not  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  industrial  programs.  They  are  no 
less  eager  than  their  liberal  colleagues  to  enhance  Ameri- 
can business  prosperity  and  to  hasten  the  day  when  labor 
will  enjoy  its  right  to  work  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  continues  unanswered.  How  shall 
we  gain  the  proflts  which  will  make  possible  a  profit-sharing 
scheme  on  any  tangible  basis?  The  New  Deal  remains  as 
silent  on  this  vexing  question  as  ever.  Until  this  problem 
is  solved,  the  work  of  progressive  Republican  thinkers  will 
be  wasted  on  the  desert  air. 

The  myth  of  reactionary  Republicans  has  been  steadily 
created  by  the  subtle  propagandists  of  the  New  Deal.  It  is 
high  time  that  it  were  laid  to  rest  along  with  the  sorry 
corpse  of  the  New  Deal  itself. 


Alcohol  Blends  and  the  Carbon  Monoxide  Hazard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  an  answer  to  a  resolution  printed  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioN.^L  Record  of  July  17,  1939,  on  a  subject  that  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Nation.  The  answer  comes  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  carbon  monoxide 
in  the  country.  Prof.  L.  C.  Lichty.  associate  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  at  Yale  University.  Undoubtedly  one 
of  the  great  students  of  the  entire  subject.  Professor  Lichty's 
remarks  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  country. 

I  appreciate  the  unanimous  consent  given  to  me  to  present 
this  brochure  and  thank  the  Members. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

A  resolution  of  the  Multnomah  Civic  Club,  of  Portland.  Orcg., 
printed  In  the  Congression.\l  Record  of  July  17,  1939,  which  reso- 
lution urges  Members  of  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  mandatory  the  blending  of  10  percent  of  alcohol  with 
gasoline  on  grounds  that  are  not  only  false  but  also  dangerously 
misleading.  The  resolution  erroneotisly  states  that  blending  10 
percent  of  alcohol  with  gasoline  eliminates  the  carbon  monoxide 
present  In  exhaust  gases  and  the  attendant  hazard  to  health  and 
life 

Extensive  research  under  rigidly  controlled  conditions  which  as- 
sure scientific  accuracy  has  conclusively  established  that  the 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide  In  exhaust  gases  Is  dependent  upon  the 
carburetor  setting  and  condition  of  the  engine  and  not  on  the  type 
of  liquid  fuel  used:  further,  that  when  carbtiretors  are  comparably 
adjusted  for  the  particular  a!r-fuel  requirements  of  gasoline.  10- 
percent  or  20-percent  alcohol  blends,  there  will  be  no  sensible  differ- 
ence In  the  carbon-monoxide  content  of  exhaust  gases.  These  find- 
ings resulted  from  exhaustive  tests  on  the  products  of  combustion 
of  gasoline,  10-percent  alcohol  blends  and  20-percent  blends,  which 
were  made  at  the  School  of  Engineering,  Yale  University,  by  a  co- 
research  worker.  C.  W.  Phelps,  and  myself,  and  which  were  published 
by  the  American  Chemical  Society  In  Its  official  Journal,  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry.  May  1937  issue. 

The  results  of  these  tests  clearly  show  not  only  the  complete  lack 
of  truth  of  propaganda  that  alcohol  blends  will  eliminate  carbon 
monoxide  from  exhaust  gases,  but  point  to  the  vicious  danger  that 
such  propaganda  might  lead  to  a  false  sense  of  security  In  motorists 
purchasing  alcohol  blends,  encouraging  carelessness,  which  might 
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result  m  death.    I  quote  the  findings  of  the  tests  most  pertinent 
to  this  point: 

"2.  The  carbon  monoxide  present  In  exhatist  gases  will  be  practi- 
cally the  same  for  both  gasoline  and  alcohol  blends  If  comparable 
air-fuel  ratios  are  used.  At  maximum  power  air-fuel  ratios,  about 
2.7  and  3.8  percent  carbon  monoxide  Is  found  In  the  exhaust  of 
a  single-  and  a  multi -cylinder  engine,  respectively,  regardless  of 
the  fuels  used.  In  other  words,  at  the  same  richness  of  mixture 
the  carbon  monoxide  will  be  practically  the  same  for  all  fuels  used. 

"7.  Under  conditions  in  which  a  health  hazard  from  carbon 
monoxide  does  exist  from  the  operation  of  automobile  engines  on 
gasoline,  the  substitution  for  gasoline  of  gasoline-alcohol  blends 
containing  10  to  20  percent  of  alcohol  would  not  eliminate  or 
sensibly  reduce  this  hazard.  Obviously,  therefore,  it  is  dangerous 
to  operate  an  automobile  engine  in  a  closed  room  or  garage  be- 
cause of  the  carbon  monoxide  in  both  the  exhatist  and  blow-by 
gabes.  regardless  of  whether  gasoline  or  alcohol  blends  are  used." 

The  imwlbc  resolution  of  the  Multnomah  Civic  Club  states 
"•  •  •  that  the  poison  gas  known  as  carbon  monoxide  Is  the 
product  ol  Imperfect  combustion,  and  Is  present  In  all  kinds  of 
smoke,  especially  In  the  exhaust  of  Internal-combtistlon  engines," 
and  "•  •  •  the  form  of  monoxide  given  off  by  the  combustion 
of  gasoline  or  petrol  1?  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  this  poison." 
and  "•  •  •  that  the  only  remedy  Is  to  augment  the  combusti- 
bility of  the  fuel  In  the  engine  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  so  that 
the  combustion  will  become  so  perfect  that  all  monoxide  and  soot 
win  be  consumed." 

Only  the  first  statement  Is  correct.  The  second  and  third  are 
abbolutely  false.  Incomplete  or  Imperfect  combustion  is  an  In- 
evitable result  of  normal  operation  of  present-day  Internal-com- 
bustion engines  using  any  liquid  fuel,  and  is  controllable  within 
limits  by  carbtiretor  settings,  although  dependent  to  same  degree 
on  engine  conditions.  Thus  carbon  monoxide  Is  always  present 
In  exhaust  gases  at  adjtistments  for  satisfactory  performance, 
particularly  in  automobile  engines. 

Proponents  of  alcohol  fuels  would  do  well  to  curb  their  enthusi- 
asm and  confine  their  claims  to  well-established  technical  facts. 
This  Is  especially  true  In  regard  to  carbon  monoxide  In  exhaust 
gases,  where  public  health  and  hiiman  life  are  at  stake. 


What  the  Roosevelt  Administration  Has  Meant  to 

Minority  Groups 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  turbulent  times  such  as 
the  world  is  passing  through  at  this  moment,  I  think  it  is 
well  for  this  body  to  give  attention  to  the  security,  the  wel- 
fare, and  justice  to  minority  groups.  You  will  probably  re- 
call that  on  April  10,  when  I  was  eulogizing  the  life  and 
work  of  the  late  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  of  Illinois. 
I  used  these  words:  I  quote,  "I  am  in  position  to  know  real 
friends  as  many  of  you  might  not  be.  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  men  of  all  races  and  of  all  nations,  in  this  country 
and  in  many  foreign  countries.  Because  of  the  color  and 
hue  of  my  skin  and  the  race  with  which  I  am  identified,  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  bigness  of  men's  hearts  as  a 
great  many  people  cannot  see  It."  Minority  groups  must 
study  and  understand  the  trend  of  national  affairs  of  this 
day  in  order  to  survive.  I  have  always  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  minority  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  a  telegram 
which  I  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
Chicago,  ni.,  October  12,  1938,  with  reference  to  another 
minority  group. 

OcTOBEx  12.  1938. 
Hon.  Franklin  Delano  Roose^txt, 

President.  United  States,  Waithington,  D.  C: 

As  representative  of  a  minority  group  In  America,  an  under- 
privileged group  which  has  been  subjected  to  prejudice  and  mis- 
treatment from  time  to  time,  we  are  interested  in  the  attitude  of 
majority  groups  throughout  the  world  toward  minority  groups.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  greatly  disturbed  because  of  the  intolerance 
of  certain  major  groups  toward  the  Jewish  people  residing  In  Euro- 
pean countries  and  wish  to  hf!ve  our  voice  heard  In  the  Interest  of 
Justice  and  fair  play  for  all  racial  groups.  We  believe  that  the 
same  spirit  of  intolerance  which  Is  working  so  tremendously  against 
the  salety  and  sacred  rights  of  the  Jewish  people,  if  permitted  to 


go  xmchallenged,  will  manifest  itself  sooner  or  later  against  all 
mlncrltv  groups,  perhaps  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  Your  fairness 
toward  all  human  beings,  the  good-neighbor  spirit  between  nations 
and  races  which  jrou  have  been  foremost  in  proclaiming  and  pro- 
moting, caiises  us  to  request  you,  the  highest  representative  of  our 
Government,  to  use  every  reasonable  and  jjeaceable  means  at  3ro\ir 
command  In  securing  protection  for  the  Jewish  people  In  this  hour 
of  sad  calamity. 

Arnrui  W.  BirrcHKLL, 
Congressman,  First  Illinois  District. 

Tar  WHm  Houss. 

Washinffton. 

Mt  Dear  Ma.  Mttchell:  I  fully  appreciate  the  concern  expressed 
by  you  in  your  telegram  of  October  12,  1938.  regarding  the  Palestine 
situation.  I  have  on  numerous  occasions,  as  you  know,  expressed 
my  sympathy  In  the  establishment  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jews 
In  Palestine,  and,  despite  the  set-backs  caused  by  the  disorders  there 
dizring  the  last  few  years,  I  have  been  heartened  by  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  and  by  the  remarkable  accomplishments  ol 
the  Jewish  settlers  In  that  country. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  Inform  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  within  the  past  few  days,  we  have  kept  constantly  before 
the  British  Government,  through  our  Ambassador  In  London,  the 
Interest  which  the  American  people  have  In  Palestine,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  that  Government  Is  fully  cognizant  of 
public  opinion  on  the  matter  In  this  country.  We  were  assured. 
In  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  London  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  that  the  British  Government  would  keep  us  fully  in- 
formed of  any  proposals  which  it  might  make  to  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  for  the  modification  of  the  Palestine  man- 
date. We  expect,  therefore,  to  have  the  opportunity  afforded  us 
of  communicating  to  the  British  Government  our  views  with  re- 
spect to  any  changes  in  the  mandate  which  may  be  proposed  as 
a  result  of  the  forthcoming  rrp>ort  of  the  Palestine  Partition  Com- 
mission, I  understand,  however,  that,  under  the  terms  of  our 
convention  with  Great  Britain  regarding  the  Palestine  mandate, 
we  are  unable  to  prevent  modifications  in  the  mandate.  The  most 
we  can  do  Is  to  decline  to  accept  as  applicable  to  American  Interests 
any  modifications  affecting  such  interests  unless  we  have  given  our 
assent  to  them. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  continue  to  follow  the  situation 
with  the  closest  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PRANKLrN    D.    RoOSEVILT. 

TTie  attitude  taken  by  the  President,  as  expressed  in  this 
letter,  is  indicative  of  the  fine  tolerant  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
justice  which  he  has  shown  to  minority  groups  throughout  his 
entire  administration.  It  takes  more  than  ordinary  courage 
for  a  white  American  in  office  to  deal  with  absolute  fairness 
and  justice  toward  Negroes.  This  should  not  be  the  fact,  but 
everyone  at  all  conversant  with  conditions  in  America  knows 
this  is  a  fact. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  this  administration  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  been  fair  and  just  to  all  the  minority 
groups  in  America,  including  my  group.  There  have  come 
many  matters  before  him  for  consideration  which  tested  his 
tolerance,  patience,  and  absolute  justice  toward  racial  groups. 
In  every  case  he  has  measured  up  to  the  standard.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  Negro  has  received  more  consideration,  a 
larger  degree  of  justice  and  actual  help  from  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  than  he  has  re- 
ceived from  all  of  the  other  administrations  since  Lincoln. 
What,  then,  has  the  Negro  to  quarrel  about  insofar  as  the 
continuation  of  this  administration  in  power  Is  concerned? 
This  administration  has  not  only  given  a  larger  number  of 
Negroes  responsible  and  well-paying  jobs  than  any  other 
administration  but  It  has  reached  down  to  the  sharecroppers 
and  day  laborers,  whether  white  or  black,  and  said  to  them: 
"This  is  your  Government;  you  are  entitled  to  benefits  and 
protection  from  this  Government  the  same  as  the  richest 
man  in  the  Nation." 

I  ask  once  more.  What  has  this  administration  done  dur- 
ing its  7  years  of  handling  the  Nation's  affairs  to  offend  my 
group — the  Negroes  of  America?  Has  any  administration 
other  than  this  one  ever  given  attention  to  the  type  of  houses 
in  which  Negroes  live,  and  has  said  to  them  "the  Government 
will  assist  you  in  the  acquisition  of  homes  and  will  build  for 
your  use  decent  quarters  in  which  to  rear  your  families"? 
Does  the  Negro  quarrel  with  the  administration  for  this? 
Does  the  Negro  disapprove  the  thousands  of  colored  high- 
school  and  college  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  aided  in  their 
struggles  through  school  by  this  administration?  Is  the 
Negro  displeased  with  the  administration  because  It   has 
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opened  up  thousands  of  schools  for  adults  and  today  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Negroes  who  could  not  read  nor  write 
are  being  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government? 
Should  the  Negro  quarrel  with  this  administration  because 
It  has  created  more  than  a  million  Jobs  for  them  and  saved 
them  from  starvation? 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  a  single  rea- 
son why  the  Negroes  of  America  should  look  with  disapproval 
upon  the  administration  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  I 
stand  here  speaking  In  my  humble  capacity  and  hail  our  great 
President  as  being  the  greatest  humanitarian  this  Nation  or 
any  other  nation  has  seen.  He  is  second  only  to  the  Christ. 
[Applause.] 

Un-American  Activities 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2,  1939 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  New  York  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months  has  become  the  victim  of  an 
experiment  that  has  long  passed  the  stages  of  rumor.  This 
experiment  is  singularly  identical  with  the  one  which  took 
place  in  Rome.  Berlin,  and  Madrid— Fa.'^cist  inspired,  they 
rapidly  swept  beyond  the  confines  of  mere  experiment,  became 
threats,  and  eventually  reality.  In  order  to  prevent  such 
realization  of  the  aims  of  Europe's  totalitarian  states  from 
occurring  in  America,  the  truth  behind  this  latest  Fascist 
experiment  must  be  revealed. 

The  nucleus  of  this  activity,  fostered  by  the  misnamed 
Christian  Front,  takes  on  a  new  meaning  when  the  methods, 
membership,  and  aims  of  this  organization  are  studied  and 
analyzed. 

To  many  outside  of  New  York  City  the  name  "Christian 
Front"  may  have  no  meaning.  In  New  York  it  is  rapidly 
spelling  fear,  bewilderment,  and  a  form  of  persecution  of  cer- 
tain of  New  York's  minorities.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews 
has  suddenly  arisen  in  our  own  country.  Here  in  a  demo- 
cratic country  settled  by  peoples  fleeing  from  persecution  of 
one  form  and  another  it  arises  and  threatens  to  outstrip  any 
former  menace  of  racial  or  religious  persecution  experienced 
by  the  inhabitants  of  these  United  States.  Those  who  were 
ashamed  of  the  wild  night  rides  of  the  perfidious  Ku-Klux 
Klan  or  the  terrorism  of  the  Black  Legion  can  well  prepare 
their  bending  heads  for  another  mechanical  dip  if  the  present 
spread  of  the  Christian  Front  is  not  curtailed. 

^ur  committee  on  un-American  activities  has  thus  far  re- 
ported the  possibility  that  General  Moseley  has  Fascist  lean- 
ings, and  has  provided  the  press  with  occasional  news  items 
of  investigations  to  come  and  more  frequently  with  some 
commonplace  item  of  almost  universal  knowledge  that  sup- 
posedly was  echoed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Dies),  or  one  of  his  associates.  More  frequently,  however, 
the  public  has  been  made  to  feel  that  the  committee  was  a 
farce  and  the  Government  was  willing  to  ignore  the  open 
operations  of  undeniably  Nazi-Fascist  groups. 

It  does  not  take  $125,000,  or  an  extensive  investigation  to 
uncover  un-American  activities  in  New  York  City.  One  week 
spent  attending  open  meetings  and  speaking  to  the  leaders 
of  these  meetings  would  convince  any  sincere  American  that 
something  un-democratic  was  afoot. 

What  is  the  Christian  Front?  Why  is  it  ignored?  Why 
are  its  leaders — well  known  in  New  York  City — permitted  to 
openly  plot  the  overthrow  of  democracy?  Must  independent 
citizens  be  forced  to  carry  on  a  fight  to  subdue  these  un- 
American  individuals  themselves,  or  is  their  government  will- 
ing to  give  the  help  and  cooperation  it  owes  her  citizens.  It 
would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  history  of  revolution 
in  democratic  countries  arose  directly  from  the  imfulfllled 
promises  of  democracy. 


THI   CHRISTIAN   FRONT 

The  Christian  Front  in  New  York  City  is  an  autonomous 
militant  structure  whose  purpose  is  to  link  together  a  group 
of  independent  organizations  Into  a  closely  knit  unit  with 
the  aim  of  inspiring  a  Nazi  form  of  government  in  America. 
This  organization  has  no  offices,  and  handles  its  business 
through  P.  O.  Box  69,  Station  G,  New  York  City.  Its  leaders 
are  Walter  D.  Ogden,  secretary,  and  Marcel  Honore,  presi- 
dent. 

Operating  independently  but  directed  by  the  Christian 
Front  as  to  methods  are  the  following  organizations :  Father 
Coughlin's  Social  Justice  Distributors  Club.  Crusaders  for 
Americans,  German-American  Bund  (O.  D.  storm  troopers), 
German-American  Business  League.  American  Nationahsts, 
American  Nationalists  Youth  Division,  Citizens  Protective 
League.  American  Patriots,  Christian  Mobilizers,  Christian 
Workers'  Alliance. 

As  you  will  note,  the  names  of  these  organizations  in  no 
way  signify  their  purpose.  However,  taken  separately  and 
analyzed,  their  true  purpose  is  easily  ascertained. 

First,  the  American  Patriots — certainly  a  desirable  name  for 
a  worthy  organization,  but  not  for  a  group  whose  history  has 
been  smirched  with  un-American  mire  ever  since  its  incep- 
tion. Its  leader  is  A.  Allen  Zoll.  at  present  indicted  for  at- 
tempted extortion  of  $7,500  from  radio  station  WMCA.  which 
refused  to  carry  Father  Coughlin's  radio  program  without  first 
approving  the  script.  This  same  Zoll  visited  Goebbels  In 
Berlin  at  the  Hotel  Adlon  in  1936.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
offered  the  services  of  his  organization  to  Dr.  Roy  Akagi, 
Japanese  propagandist,  for  $5,000  a  month.  Zoll's  bail  was 
taken  care  of  by  Seward  Collins,  who  last  year  put  up  $5,000 
bail  for  Mrs.  Maria  Griebl,  held  as  a  material  witness  in  the 
Nazi  spy  case.  The  American  Patriots  had  attained  noto- 
riety earlier  this  year  when  they  were  refused  meeting  space 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  due  to  suspicion  as  to  their  true  patriotism, 
and  went  instead  to  the  Hotel  Great  Northern.  State  Sena- 
tor John  J.  McNaboe  expressed  surprise,  as  did  other  eminent 
speakers  who  were  invited  as  guests  and  found  the  American 
Patriots  the  antithesis  of  their  name. 

The  Crusaders  for  Americanism  is  headed  by  two  indi- 
viduals, George  A.  Van  Nosdall  and  Edwin  Westphall.  This 
organization  plays  to  the  group  of  its  followers  in  typical 
Nazi  fashion.  They  appeal  to  the  underdog  instincts  of 
their  group  and  give  them  artificially  inflated  egos  by  sup- 
plying a  scapegoat  in  the  guise  of  the  Jew. 

Let  us  examine  Van  Nosdall:  Van  Nosdall.  a  member  of 
the  German-American  Bund,  refers  to  Fritz  Kuhn  as  the 
greatest  living  American  and  idolizes  Hitler.  A  violent 
anti-Semite,  he  stated  from  the  platform  of  their  meeting 
place — Tri-Boro  Hall.  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street, 
the  Bronx: 

When  we  get  through  with  the  Jews  In  America,  they  will  think 
the  treatment  they  received  in  Germany  was  nothing  •  •  • 
Judaistic  gore  will  soon  flow  in  the  gutters  or  New  York  City. 

Edwin  Westphall,  another  of  the  Crusaders  for  American- 
ism leaders,  said  on  June  20.  1939: 

When  you  are  in  a  crowd,  yell  "Kill  the  Jews"  •  •  •  what, 
we  need  here  is  another  Franco  or  Hitler  •  •  •  three  cheern 
for  Moseley.  our  new  leader,  and  three  cheers  for  Coughlin.  who  13 
our  new  Hitler. 

Another  frequent  speaker  for  the  Crusaders  for  Ameri- 
canism is  Wilhelm  Kunze.  press  agent  for  the  German- 
American  Bund.  He  admits  making  numerous  trips  to  Ger- 
many in  the  last  6  years,  and  has  learned  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  Aryan  theory.  He  eulogizes  America's 
"patriots"  (?),  Moseley.  Deatherage,  Kuhn.  Edmondson,  £ii;d 
Coughlin,  and  warns  the  audience  to  stick  by  their  organ- 
izations as  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  for  a  show-down.  He 
then  rushes  into  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  national 
socialism  to  Americans,  the  abolition  of  States'  rights,  and 
the  forming  of  a  strong  central  government.  "When  the 
new  wave  finally  sweeps  the  country."  Kunze  said,  "the 
so-called  defense  weapons  of  Jews  and  Communists,  such 
as  liberalism,  democracy,  and  tolerance,  will  be  thrown  into 
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the  ashcan."    Frequent  "heils"  and  use  of  the  Fascist  salute 
punctuate  Kunze 's  talks. 

This  same  organization  boasts  that  it  was  the  first  to  sell 
Father  Coughhn's  Social  Justice  at  Times  Square  and  to 
establish  the  Sunday  picket  line  on  radio  station  WMCA. 

The  German-American  Bund  has  already  achieved  noto- 
riety through  its  encampments,  its  leader.  Fritz  Kuhn,  and 
Its  most  recent  violation  of  the  uniform  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
which  resulted  In  the  removal  of  the  camp's  liquor  license. 
Possibly  this  punishment  was  reasoned  on  the  basis  that  with- 
out a  little  inebriating  fluid  the  bimd  members  would  not 
drill,  plan  for  the  downfall  of  democracy,  or  indulge  in  their 
favorite  pastime;  that  is.  Jew-baiting.  The  German-Ameri- 
can Bund  boasts  in  its  membership  such  men  as  Fritz  Kuhn, 
James  Wheeler-Hill,  Wilhelm  Kunze.  In  the  past  they  have 
had  such  members  as  Severin  Winterscheidt,  of  the  JuUus 
Streicher  entourage,  and  twice  arrested  on  immorality 
charges;  Dr.  Griebl;  and  J.  C.  Fitting,  the  phony  miruster 
from  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Fiitz  Kuhn,  presently  awaiting  trial  for  mismanagement 
of  the  bund's  funds,  was  pronounced  guilty  of  larceny  in  Ger- 
many, fled  Germany  when  he  committed  his  second  theft 
and  entered  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  falsifying  his 
citizenship  papers.  This  record  of  Kuhn's  is  known  to  Gov- 
ernment authorities  but  no  action  has  been  taken  on  it. 

James  Wheeler-Hill  specializes  in  his  contacts  with  Coimt 
Vonsiatsky's  White  Guard  Russian  troops.  He  was  called 
before  the  McNaboe  investigating  committee  in  June  22,  1938. 
and  claimed  to  have  been  born  in  the  United  States,  although 
there  is  a  record  that  he  was  born  in  Baku,  Russia.  On  Jan- 
uary 13,  1937,  he  addressed  a  White  Guard  Russian  meeting 
in  the  Russian  language,  inciting  racial  hatred  against  the 
Jgws 

On  October  8,  1937.  he  gave  a  like  speech  before  the  White 
Russian  Officers'  Club  in  New  York  City.  Wheeler-Hill  is 
also  valuable  to  the  Nazis  in  America  because  of  his  Italian 
Fascist  connections.  On  September  7.  1937,  he  was  guest  of 
honor  of  the  Circulo  Mario  Morgantinl.  For  his  character 
reference,  one  can  apply  to  the  Star  Printing  Co..  of  New 
York  City,  from  which  firm  he  was  fired  because  of  incom- 
petence. 

Kuhn  has  issued  edicts  to  bund  members  all  over  the 
United  States — there  are  at  present  93  locals  of  the  bund, 
called  Ort^ruppen.  each  headed  by  their  Ortsgruppen- 
Puehrer — warning  all  German -Americans  to  oppose  the 
melting-pot  principle  and  to  form  a  strong  racial  bloc.  In 
this  way  Kuhn  hopes  to  form  a  German  minority  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States.  His  plan  is  simple.  If  the  Ger- 
man-Americans cannot  Americanize,  they  must  of  necessity 
Isolate  themselves  in  opposition  to  democracy.  Then  they 
are  to  play  the  same  part  played  by  the  German  minority 
In  the  destruction  of  the  Czechoslovaklan  democracy. 

This  report  on  the  German -American  Bund  is  in  no  man- 
ner to  be  construed  as  an  attack  on  German-Americans  In 
the  United  States.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  German-American  population  In  the 
United  States  sympathizes  with  the  bund  or  with  the  Nazi 
form  of  government.  However,  this  nine-tenths  must  be 
protected  from  the  strong-arm  methods  of  the  organized 
one-tenth,  who  employ  techniques  ranging  from  terrorizing 
to  the  packing  of  meetings  in  order  to  gain  control  of  various 
German  societies.  The  slogan  "My  country,  right  or  wrong" 
in  reference  to  Germany  is  first  applied.  Failing  to  convince 
with  this  weak  bit  of  propagandizing,  they  resort  to  threats 
of  bodily  harm  to  those  relatives  and  friends  visiting  In 
Germany.  Proportionately  few  of  our  German-Americans 
do  not  have  relatives  abroad. 

In  New  York  City  alone  the  list  of  German-American  soci- 
eties controlled  by  Nazi  sympathizers  is  quite  impressive— 
the  United  German  Societies  of  Brooklyn,  the  League  of 
Sudeten  Germans,  the  League  of  the  Saarlanders.  the  Citizens' 
Protective  League,  the  German-American  Voters'  League,  the 
German-American  Business  League,  the  Grovewood  Social 
Club,  the  German-American  Settlement  League,  the  United 
German  Societies  of  Westchester  County. 


The  Christian  Front  as  an  autonomous  unit  was  organized 
in  August  1938.  It  was  set  up  ostensibly  with  Marcel  Honore 
as  its  president  and  Walter  D.  Ogden  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Its  earliest  platform  was  one  to  establish  a  boycott  listing  of 
Jewish  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers  in  addition  to  an  in- 
dex— a  pledge  to  be  signed  by  Christian  shopkeepers  to  buy 
only  Christian-made  commodities — ^published  by  the  Greater 
New  York  Committee  for  Christian  Action. 

When  various  interested  organizations  set  up  to  combat 
nazi-ism  in  the  United  States  began  to  study  the  growth  of 
nazi-ism  the  Christian  Front  organization  became  more  pro- 
nounced in  its  Fascist  leanings. 

Odgen,  secretary  of  the  Christian  Front,  is  also  one  of  the 
directors  of  Zoll's  American  Patriots.  The  Christian  Front 
also  boasts  membership  of  several  ex-radicals:  First,  Osher, 
president  of  the  Old  Transport  Workers'  Union;  second,  Joe 
E.  McWiiliams.  a  bund  speaker  and  leader  of  the  Christian 
Mobilizers;  third.  Stanley  E.  Smith,  presiaent  of  the  American 
Nationalists;  fourth,  Edward  Smythe,  president  of  the  Prot- 
estant War  Veterans,  an  alleged  criminal;  and,  fifth,  a  Mr. 
Burke,  retired.  United  States  Navy,  and  a  member  of  the 
Pelley  Silver  Shirts. 

The  American  Nationalists,  headed  by  Stanley  E.  Smith, 
meets  weekly  at  the  Tri-Boro  Palace,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eighth  Street,  the  Bronx.  One  of  the  frequent  speak- 
ers for  this  group  is  Joe  E.  McWiiliams,  organizer  of  the 
Christian  Mobilizers.  Henry  Clinton,  one  of  the  American 
Nationalists  speakers,  was  cheered  lustily  June  14,  1939,  when 
he  told  of  the  need  for  an  armed  force  to  carry  out  the  de- 
signs of  the  organization.  Sm.ith,  their  leader,  preaches  the 
fact  that  Canada  really  belongs  to  the  States  and  should  be 
taken  back  from  Great  Britain. 

Other  leaders  of  the  American  Nationalists  Include  Arthur 
Goadby.  treasurer;  E.  Andrews  Moriarity,  secretary;  and 
Robert  Edward  Edmondson.  recognized  Nazi  propagandists, 
Louis  A.  Zahne,  a  Nazi  agent,  was  loaned  to  this  organization 
for  public  speeches  by  the  bund.  Other  speakers  include 
Major  Crandall,  former  Army  officer  and  former  relief  official 
in  the  Home  Relief  Bureau  of  New  York,  fired  by  Mayor 
LaGuardia  for  incompetence,  and  Judge  N.  W.  Rogers,  of 
Putnam,  N.  Y.,  who  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Weckruf, 
official  paper  of  the  German-American  Bund. 

The  Christian  Mobilizers  is  one  of  the  most  recent  hate 
groups  to  organize  in  New  York  City.  Its  leader,  Joe  E. 
McWiiliams,  claims  to  be  a  former  Texan,  and  at  an  American 
Patriot  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Great  Northern  stated  that  his 
boys  from  Texas  would  be  able  to  clean  out  the  Jews  in  New 
York  City  when  they  arrived  In  the  fall.  McWiiliams  is  a 
former  Communist  Party  speaker  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  Party.  McWiiliams  also  uses  the  name  of 
Joseph  R.  MacWilliams. 

Associates  of  McWiiliams  are  Joseph  Paul  Antonio,  lawyer, 
who  makes  emotional  appeals  for  members  to  unite  as  Chris- 
tian knights  against  the  Jews  as  Franco's  group  did  in  Spain; 
Arthur  D>kman.  secretary;  Joseph  Hartery,  allegedly  the  per- 
son who  threw  bottles  at  Mike  Quill.  New  York  City  council- 
man and  American  Transport  Workers'  Union  leader,  also 
member  of  the  German-American  Bund;  Edward  Smythe, 
Christian  FYont  member  who  praises  Coughlin  and  speaks 
frequently  about  one  Rosenfeld — in  re  the  President — with  an 
adjective  that  would  indicate  illegitimate  birth.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Christian  Mobilizers  is  Limited  to  men  18  years 
of  age  and  over. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  these  groups  that  operate  as 
independent  units  are  tied  together  by  an  interlocking  group 
of  speakers.  Leaders  of  these  groups  do  not  limit  their 
membership  to  one  group,  but  frequently  appear  as  mem- 
bers of  two  or  three  or  more  of  these  groups. 

Literature  is  ever  present  at  these  meetings.  Customarily, 
there  are  two  tables  flanking  either  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  meeting  hall.  Displayed  on  these  tables  are  the 
following  publications:  Weckruf,  official  organ  of  the  bund; 
National  American,  newspaper  of  the  American  Nationalists 
Party;  Liberation,  official  magazine  of  Pelley's  Silver  Shirts; 
Social  Justice,  Father  Coughlin's  weekly  magazine;  Black 
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Shirt,  publication  cf  the  ItaUan  Fascists;  Illustrierter  Beo- 
bachter.  published  in  Munich;  in  addition  to  the  latest  anti- 
semiiic  literature  published  by  such  personalities  as  Colonel 
Sanctuary  or  James  True.  This  indicates  the  cooperation 
between  these  groups.  The  purpose  of  establishing  so  many 
of  these  groups,  as  explained  by  their  own  members,  is  to 
confuse  the  public  as  regards  their  strength,  their  purposes, 
and  to  make  it  difficiilt  to  keep  abreast  of  their  plans.  How- 
ever, the  Christian  Front  autonomous  unit  is  so  con- 
structed that  all  cf  the  groups  could  be  welded  together 
within  a  few  hours'  notice. 

There  is  also  a  frequent  exchange  of  meeting  places,  as 
for  example:  The  Crusaders  for  Americanism  meet  every 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Tri-Boro  Palace  at  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  the  Bronx;  the  American  Na- 
tionalists meet  every  Wednesday  night  at  the  Tri-Boro 
Palace,  and  the  American  Nationalists'  youth  division 
J^iuider  the  directorship  of  the  American  Nationalists)  meets 
several  Thursday  evenings  of  each  month  at  the  same  place. 
The  German-American  Bund  meets  in  various  places,  includ- 
ing the  Turnverein  Hall  on  Lexington  Avenue;  CaTip  Nord- 
land.  Andover.  N.  J.;  and  Ebling's  Casino,  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-sixth  Street  and  St.  Ann's  Avenue,  the  Bronx. 
The  Citizens'  Protective  League  meets  at  the  Turnverein 
Hall,  the  Christian  Mobilizers  meet  at  the  Tii-Boro  Hall, 
Ebling's  Casino,  and  at  Donovan's  Hall.  308  West  Fifty-ninth 
Street  at  Columbus  Circle.  The  Coughlin  Social  Justice 
Distributors'  Club  also  meets  in  Donovan's  Hall,  as  dees  the 
Irish  Republican  group  in  New  York  City.  This  again  indi- 
cates a  closely  knit  group  of  units  operating  separately  in 
order  to  confuse  the  public. 

One  interesting  point  that  has  not  been  answered  by  inves- 
tigators of  these  groups  is.  Who  supports  their  cause  finan- 
cially? They  do  have  expenses,  ranging  from  the  cost  of 
printing  broadsides,  magazines,  newspapers  to  the  expenses 
incurred  by  their  leaders  who  for  the  most  part  have  no  visi- 
ble means  of  financial  support.  As.  for  example,  how  can 
Edwin  Westphal.  who  less  than  a  year  ago  peddled  razor 
blades  on  Times  Square,  afford  to  give  all  of  his  time  to 
the  Crusaders  for  Americanism  without  reasonable  com- 
pensation? 

Their  publications  carry  little  or  no  advertising  and  sell 
for  less  than  their  cost  of  production,  so  that  they  must  op- 
erate at  a  loss.  Membership  fees  for  these  organizations 
could  not  support  them  for  a  week.  Who  does  support  them? 
Private  individuals  who  desire  to  spread  racial  hatred  or 
foreign  powers  who  must  spread  their  dogmas  if  they  hope 
to  perpetuate  their  politics?  Every  indication  points  to  this 
last-named  group — methods  used,  sympathy  of  members, 
leaders  frequently  trained  in  Germany  or  directly  in  the 
Nazi  employ,  literature  disseminated  frequently  of  German 
origin  or  styled  after  similar  propaganda  pieces  that  led  to 
the  downfall  of  the  German  Republic. 

Have  these  groups  actually  started  riots?     Have  they  dam- 
aged property?    Have  they  harmed  individuals?     How  and 
^  when  have  they  infringed  on  other  citizens'  rights? 

In  May  the  front  of  the  Lyceum  Theater,  where  Brown 
Danube  was  being  played,  was  smeared  with  swastikas. 

On  June  12.  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  Street  and 
Amsterdam  Avenue,  a  young  girl  asked  a  question  of  a 
Christian  Front  speaker  and  was  thrown  to  the  ground 
and  pummeled.  Two  policemen  rescued  her,  but  no  arrests 
were  made. 

On  June  14.  Samuel  Applebaum,  a  French  instructor  at 
the  New  Utrecht  High  School  was  walking  through  Union 
Square.  A  small  group  were  slandering  the  Jews  and  Apple- 
baum protested.  He  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  stabbed 
In  the  hand. 

On  June  22,  at  Two  Hundred  and  Fourth  Street  and  Perry 
Avenue,  a  woman  protested  against  the  abusive  language 
used  by  a  speaker  in  reference  to  the  Jewish  race,  and  was 
thrown  down  and  beaten. 


On  the  evening  of  June  26,  a  Christian  Front  meeting  was 
being  held  with  an  attendance  of  approximately  500.  At  the 
height  of  the  evening,  a  group  of  hoodlums,  several  identified 
as  Coughlin  Social  Justice  vendors  were  found  hiding  among 
parked  cars  with  over-ripe  fruit,  bottles,  and  other  danger- 
ous missiles.  Quick  action  on  the  part  of  a  pc^ce  sergeant 
and  his  patrolmen  prevented  any  damage. 

These  are  but  a  few  incidents  that  are  occurring  nightly 
in  New  York  City. 

Father  Coughlin,  on  the  evening  of  July  30.  finally  openly 
allied  himself  with  the  Christian  Front.  Coughlin  claims 
his  fight  is  against  Communism,  but  in  effect  it  has  every 
indication  of  a  Nazi  inspired  movement.  He  said,  "If  you 
persist  in  carrying  on  your  fight  by  denying  us  hberty  of 
speech,  liberty  of  press,  and  consequently,  liberty  in  politics, 
we  will  fight  you  In  Franco's  way,  if  necessary."  Father 
Coughlin  seems  to  forget  that  followers  of  democracy  are 
not  inclined  to  sanction  Franco's  way.  and  may  be  somewhat 
skeptical  about  Coughlin's  real  aims  if  he  advocates  recourse 
to  Franco's  way. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  speaking  of  Coughlin.  the  close 
parallel  between  some  of  his  material  included  in  Social 
Justice  and  that  released  by  Goebbels.  On  December  5, 
1938,  Coughlin  published  a  defense  of  nazi-ism  in  Social  Jus- 
tice entitled  "Background  of  Persecution."  On  September 
15.  1935,  Paul  Joseph  Goebbels,  Reich  Minister  of  Propa- 
ganda, delivered  a  speech  before  the  Nazi  Party  Congress 
at  Nuremburg.  This  speech  was  published  September  10  by 
the  Franz  Eher  Press,  Munich.  The  speech  of  Goebbels  and 
the  resultant  article  by  Coughlin  are  so  closely  parallel  that 
the  source  of  Coughlin's  material  can  scarcely  be  denied. 
Let  us  examine  a  small  portion  of  this  speech  and  the  later 
article  by  Coughlin. 

Goebbels  said: 

On  April  30.  1919,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Lultpold  Gymnasium 
in  Munich.  10  hostages,  among  them  1  woman,  were  shot  through 
the  back,  their  bodies  rendered  unrecognizable,  and  taken  away. 
The  act  was  done  at  the  order  of  the  Communist  terrlorlst  Agelhofer 
and  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Jewish-Soviet  commissars 
Levlen,  Levlne-Nlssen,  and  Axelrod. 

Coughlin  wrote: 

On  April  30.  1919,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Lultpold  Gymnasium 
In  Munich,  10  hostages,  among  them  1  woman,  were  murdered. 
The  act  was  perpetrated  by  the  direct  order  of  the  Communist 
terrorist  Agelhofer  and  under  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Jewish- 
Soviet  commissars  Levlen,  Levlen-NLssen,  and  Axelrod. 

The  following  magazine  piece  continued  to  parallel  the 
speech  of  Goebbels  so  closely  that  no  doubt  is  raised  as  to  the 
sotu-ce  of  Coughlin's  material.  Articles  appearing  in  Social 
Justice  are  constantly  of  an  anti-Semitic  or  pro-Nazi  nature, 
and  yet  Coughlin  persists  in  disclaiming  anti-Semitism  or 
pro-Nazi  relationships. 

Coughlin  has  made  many  incongruous  statements  if  he 
chooses  not  to  be  termed  a  Fascist.  In  the  October  17,  1938. 
issue  of  Social  Justice,  Coughlin  defended  Hitler's  seizure  of 
Austria  and  the  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia.  He 
praised  Mussolini  for  his  attack  on  the  Ethiopians  as  was 
reproduced  on  pages  17-19  of  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  Social 
Justice,  by  Charles  E.  Coughlin.  In  the  March  6,  1939,  issue 
of  Social  Justice  a  pro-Japanese  article  appears  under  the  by- 
line of  Leon  Hamilton.  His  February'  13,  1939,  issue  compares 
the  democracies  unfavorably  with  the  Fascist  powers.  In  a 
radio  speech  September  26,  1935,  Coughlin  advocated  the  use 
of  bullets  when  any  upstart  dictator  in  the  United  States — 
referring  to  the  President — makes  this  a  one-party  Govern- 
ment. This  would  scarcely  indicate  a  prodemocratic  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  Father  Coughlin. 

All  of  these  organizations  direct  their  vitriolic  speeches 
against  the  New  Deal  and  every  liberal-minded  statesman: 
attacks  on  Mayor  LaGuardia.  Thomas  Dewey,  President 
Roosevelt,  and  so  on,  are  frequent.  Policy  in  reference  to 
the  Jew  ranges  from  those  who  advocate  killings  and  tortures 
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more  brutal  than  those  directed  by  the  Gestapo  and  the 
Uschla  to  the  less  violent  members  who  advocate  imprison- 
ment or  deportation  for  all  those  of  the  Semitic  race,  and 
for  the  "gentile  bastards"  who  will  not  support  "our"  cause. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  typical  Nazi  ideology 
followed  in  the  past  months,  starting  with  mere  hatred  of 
international  Jcw^ry  and  now  slowly  encompassing  all  peo- 
ples in  the  United  States  who  will  not  back  their  plan  of  a 
strong  centralized  government  with  the  elimination  of  States' 
rights.  A  conflict  does  arise,  however,  as  to  who  the  leader 
would  be.  Will  it  be  Fritz  Kuhn.  the  national  fuehrer,  or 
Coughlin,  or.  less  likely,  Joe  E.  McWilliams.  who  would  be 
satisfied  to  start  as  mayor?  Whoever  it  will  be.  Kuhn  prom- 
ises his  loyal  followers  that  they  will  be  rewarded  with  Gover- 
norship and  mayoralty  p)Osts  in  major  metropolitan  areas. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Gestapo  is 
carefully  divided  into  three  groups — the  "termites."  the  "tor- 
pedoes," and  the  "harbor  patrols."  New  York  at  the  present 
time  is  overrun  with  the  "termites,"  and  unless  the  work  of 
this  insidious  group  is  counteracted  the  people  of  New  York 
City  may  well  expect  frequent  bloody  street  riots,  sabotage, 
and  violence  of  all  sorts  within  a  period  of  months.  This  can 
be  laid  to  the  following  sources:  The  racial  hatred  and  pro- 
Nazi  propaganda  spread  by  Father  Coughlin's  group,  and  the 
"termites"  branch  of  the  Gestapo  whose  ptupose  is  to  spread 
Nazi  propaganda  and  submit  reports  to  their  cell  head,  who 
in  turn  reports  to  Nazi  propaganda  headquarters  in  Germany. 

There  is  no  room  in  a  democracy  for  racial  hatred,  the 
spread  of  various  "isms,"  and  striving  for  dissension  or  plan- 
ning of  sabotage.  This  situation  in  New  York  City  must  be 
remedied  if  violent  mass  rioting  Is  to  be  prevented. 


**Roosevelt  Propaganda  Attempts  To  Deceive  the 

People** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  press  releases  recently, 
the  President  has  stated  that  because  of  Congress'  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  appropriations  for  alleged  relief,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  people  to  whom 
benefits  could  be  given,  and  that  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
pass  the  so-called  housing  bill  and  the  so-called  spending- 
lending  bill  would  be  apt  to  throw  us  into  the  depths  of  a 
depression. 

What  are  the  facts? 

For  alleged  relief,  the  President's  original  Budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  January  5,  appearing  on  page  121 
of  the  Congressional  Record  called  for  $1,750,000,000  for  the 
W.  P.  A.,  the  N.  Y.  A.,  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
The  amount  finally  agreed  upon  and  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress called  for  W.  P.  A.  the  exact  amount  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt asked  for  originally  in  January— $1,477,000,000;  for 
N.  Y.  A.— $100,000,000,  or  $23,000,000  below  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  President;  for  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration—$143,000,000,  or  $20,000,000  above  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  President.    For  other  agencies: 

Puerto  Rjco,  $7,000,000,  as  against  a  Budget  estimate  of 
$10,000,000. 

Administrative  expenses.  $25,650,000. 

The  total  ran  to  $1,752,000,000,  or  $2,000,000  more  than  the 
President's  original  Budget  estimate  and  $3,000,000  below  his 
final  estimate. 


The  cut  In  the  suggested  appropriation  for  the  N.  Y.  A.  still 
left  them  $25,000,000  above  their  previous  year's  appropria- 
tions, and  the  cut  did  not  stop  relief  activities  but  only  the 
establishment  of  more  camps,  which  were  not  relief  activities 
at  all,  and  more  theater  projects,  and  such  things  as  that. 
Why  the  President  should  make  such  statements  and  say 
that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  the  funds  that  he  asked 
for  for  relief  can  only  be  attributed  to  one  purpose,  an  absolute 
determination  to  deceive  the  people. 

With  reference  to  the  matters  about  which  some  Ill-in- 
formed relief  workers  have  been  striking,  I  will  say  that  the 
requirements  for  the  130-hour  week  and  the  elimination  from 
the  bill  of  the  so-called  prevailing  wage  will  be  shown  by  an 
examination  of  page  20  of  the  hearings  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  have  been  made  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Colonel  Har;riagton,  the  President's  W.  P.  A.  Administrator. 
When  you„glve  him  just  what  he  asks  for  and  Just  the  way 
he  wants  it  you  still  have  him  trying  to  dodge  and  shift  the 
responsibility  because  he  has  neither  the  character  nor  the 
coiu"age  to  stand  by  his  own  recom^nendations.  Is  it  not 
time  that  the  people  ceased  to  be  deceived? 

The  President  has  berated  Congress  for  failure  to  pass  the 
so-called  housing  bill.  This  would  have  provided  for  the 
expenditure  of  $2,500,000,000  of  Federal  funds  which  never 
could  have  come  back  into  the  Treasury.  The  average  cost 
under  this  program  for  housing  facilities  for  1  family  to 
the  Federal  Treasury — entirely  out  of  pocket,  with  nothing 
coming  back — would  have  been  approximately  $16,000.  How 
many  of  our  people  live  in  a  $16,000  house?  The  facilities 
provided  through  the  Housing  Authority,  only  in  rare  occa- 
sions, provide  housing  for  the  poor  people  who  are  obliged 
to  give  up  the  cheap  quarters  they  have  occupied.  In  one 
community  with  which  I  am  somewhat  familiar,  where  they 
actually  did  tear  down  some  low  grade  dwellings,  the  poor 
people  who  were  driven  out  are  now  herded  12  families 
to  a  single  house,  at  higher  rent  and  with  poorer  quarters 
than  they  had  before.  They  will,  none  of  them,  ever  be  able 
to  live  in  the  gorgeous  quarters  that  are  being  provided  at 
great  Federal  expense. 

Instead  of  being  a  proposition  to  get  rid  of  slums  and  pro- 
vide quarters  for  the  poor  people,  the  program  is  nothing  but 
a  racket.  It  had  a  sob  appeal  which  the  President  has  made 
the  most  of  in  his  attempts  to  deceive  the  people.  Out  of 
the  $800,000,000  which  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
has  had  available  for  a  year  and  a  half,  only  $68,376,200  had 
been  spent  by  June  30,  1939.  As  far  as  providing  employ- 
ment goes,  it  has  been  a  very  minor  factor.  As  far  as 
creating  a  big  debt  and  obligations  goes.  It  has  done  fine. 
As  far  as  providing  permanent  obligations  against  the  Treas- 
ury  goes,  it  has  been  a  great  success.  As  far  as  relieving  the 
housing  conditions  and  providing  for  the  general  welfare 
goes,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  disbursements  re- 
quired, it  has  been  a  colossal  failure. 

The  so-called  spending-lending  bill  as  reported  to  the 
House  called  for  $1,950,000,000,  as  follows: 

(1)  To  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  $500,000,000,  to  be 
loaned  to  the  State,  municipalities,  and  other  public  bodies 
to  build  roads,  at  a  time  when  all  of  these  outfits  that  are 
entitled  to  credit  in  any  way  are  able  to  borrow  all  the  money 
that  their  debt  limits  will  allow  in  the  open  market  at  low 
rates  of  interest.  This  would  not  have  provided  one  single 
job. 

(2)  To  the  Public  Works  Administration,  $350,000,000, 
which  could  only  be  used  for  loans  at  a  time  when  all  of  these 
corporations  can  borrow  money  up  to  the  debt  limit  from 
private  sources. 

(3)  For  railroad  equipment,  $250,000,000.  at  a  time  when 
the  R.  F.  C.  already  has  authority  to  make  such  loans  and 
has  at  present  a  borrowing  capacity  of  $2,640,000,000. 

(4)  To  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  $350  000,- 
000,   to   take   the   place   of    an   authorization   for    annual 
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appropriations  of  $40,000,000  for  which  there  has  already  been 
appropriated  and  aUccated  upward  of  $200,000,000.  There  is 
now  $40,000,000  available  for  this  purpose,  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  all  the  loans  which  would  be  made  under 
normal  circumstances. 

(5)  For  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers.  $400,000,000, 
to  be  used  to  loan,  mostly  in  the  sections  of  the  South,  for 
the  building  of  houses  in  places  where  they  already  have 
more  housing  facilities  than  there  is  demand.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  this  biU  was  not  a  bill  which  would  relieve  any- 
thing except  as  it  would  provide  a  racket  in  the  building  of 
farmhouses,  and  where  there  would  be  nothing  ever  coming 
back  to  the  Treasury.  The  plans  were  for  $2,000  houses  for 
tenant  farmers  who  would  have  no  facilities  whatever  to  pay 
back  the  money. 

The  whole  program  was  just  a  grand  fraud  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  only  way  it  was  self- 
liquidating  was  that  the  minute  it  went  out  of  the  Tieasury 
never  a  cent  could  have  come  back.  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
p)eople  of  America  woke  up  to  the  way  they  have  been  de- 
ceived and  the  way  the  administration  has  tried  to  avoid 
respwnsibility  for  the  complete  failure  of  its  economic 
policies? 

The  program  of  Tommy  Corcoran  and  Benny  Cohen,  who 
control  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  policies,  has  been  to  destroy 
private  initiative,  private  business,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
private  employment  of  our  people.  It  has  brought  nothing 
but  distress  upon  our  people. 

When  Congress  does  something  constructive  in  stopping 
crazy  schemes,  it  should  get  the  credit  for  it;  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  blamed  for  proposing  Tommy  Corcoran's  and 
Beimy  Cohen's  destructive  schemes. 


Our  Economic  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  FRIES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress'  10  years  of  wandering 
in  our  economic  jungle  leaves  us  still  with  no  path  out  of  the 
wilderness. 

Hate.  fear,  insecurity,  and  distress  in  a  land  of  abun- 
dance— a  deplorable  condition  existing  in  our  great  America. 

This  condition  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  a  situation  made 
possible  by  and  through  the  stupidity  of  public  officials 
responsible  to  their  people — officials  who  have  proved  incom- 
petent to  deal  with  our  economic  and  social  problems. 

To  maintain  government  those  in  charge  of  government 
must  recognize  their  responsibilities  and  give  their  best  to 
the  people  they  represent  if  respect  of  government  is  desired. 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  a  principle  which  every  states- 
man and  representative  of  the  people  advocates,  but  it  does 
not  exist  in  this  knd  of  plenty  at  the  present  moment. 

It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  business- 
men, professional  people,  and  the  country  as  a  whole  that 
the  method  of  Congress  in  dealing  with  our  economic  and 
social  problems  is  a  miserable  failure. 

Our  economic  problem  is  entirely  different  than  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  universe. 

Many  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  issues  which  now  con- 
cern our  American  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
an  overproduction  of  goods.  I  fail  to  subscribe  to  this 
philosophy.  The  maldistribution  of  the  necessities  of  life  is 
the  major  problem  of  our  Government, 

It  is  not  overproduction  but  rather  underconsumption  of 
the  necessities  of  life  which  troubles  our  whole  economy  and 
our  whole  people. 


The  dl.sgraceful  thing  Is  that  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter 
for  the  United  States  Congress  to  make  it  possible  to  correct 
all  of  the  irregularities  which  now  exist  in  our  economic  and 
social  program. 

Most  countries  of  the  universe  are  troubled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  adequate  natural  resources  and  adequate  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life  for  their  people,  but  our  Government 
in  our  great  land  is  blessed  with  all  of  the  necessities  of  life 
man  could  wish  for. 

The  distribution  of  these  necessities  is  pathetic,  and  the 
United  States  Congress'  haphazard  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  economic  sufficiency  and  stability  for  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  million 
people  is  a  discredit  to  our  democracy. 

Many  are  of  the  opinion  we  should  continue  the  old  pro- 
gram of  attempting  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  products  by  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements  with  other  nations.  Such  an  at- 
tempt is  impossible  of  completion,  and  such  a  program  is 
worse  than  useless. 

Pacts  prove  beyond  contradiction  that  revolutionary  condi- 
tions in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  entire  world  have 
deprived  America  of  the  right  to  participate  in  the  world 
markets. 

Many  are  of  the  opinion  we  should  subsidize  our  agricul- 
tural products  in  order  to  preserve  a  place  in  the  world 
markets. 

To  me  this  is  the  height  of  fallacy. 

Since  the  World  War  many  countries — to  name  some.  Rus- 
sia. Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan — have  established  fertile  agri- 
cultural areas  which  produce,  among  other  supplies,  all  of 
the  cotton  they  can  consume. 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  the  world  was  solely  dependent 
upon  America  for  its  cotton.  Today  that  situation  does  not 
exist.  The  countries  above  mentioned  have  developed  their 
own  cotton  fields,  and  today  are  our  competitors  in  the 
world's  cotton  market.  In  other  words,  we  have  lost  the 
cotton  business  throughout  the  world. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  the  industrial  fields.  Many 
of  the  countries  who  were  solely  dependent  on  America  to 
furnish  them  machinery,  automobiles,  electrical  appliances, 
and  so  forth,  today  are  producing  their  own  industrial  goods, 
and  that  market  is  gone  and  will  never  be  regained  for 
America. 

To  think  we  can  regain  this  market  is  not  to  face  the 
facts.  It  can  never  be  regained,  and  it  is  wishful  think- 
ing to  think  we  can  recover  it. 

AMERICA A      GREAT      NATION.      AND      NOT    JTTST      A      LOOSELY      CONNECTED 

SYSTEM   OF   4  8    STATES 

Those  of  us  who  honor  and  love  our  form  of  government 
have  a  responsibility  which  we  must  recognize  and  accept.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  deal  forthrightly  and  earnestly 
with  the  problems  which  beset  America  if  we  desire  to  con- 
tinue our  form  of  democracy.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
every  true  American  must  assist  in  correcting  the  irregulari- 
ties now  existing — must  deal  with  these  problems  as  they 
concern  a  whole  people — a  whole  Nation,  and  not  simply  for 
the  benefit  of  one  section,  one  State,  one  district,  or  one 
class.  If  we  are  to  survive  we  must  face  our  problems  as 
one  family,  and  not  as  unrelated  groups  trying  to  take  ad- 
vantage, each  of  the  other. 

We  Members  of  Congress  have  attempted  to  cope  with  the 
problems  which  beset  our  American  people  by  a  method  of 
"guess"  and  taxation — a  policy,  which,  whenever  it  has  been 
pursued,  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  governments  since  the 
beginning  of  civilization. 

No  citizen  in  private  industry  would  attempt  to  carry  on  in 
the  same  manner  we  have  carried  on  as  representatives  of 
our  Government. 

It  is  Immediately  necessary  that  we  ascertain  what  the 
problems  are  which  concern  our  American  people.  When  I 
first  came  to  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  give 
to  the  American  public  a  true  picture  as  to  what  and  why 
we  have  this  deplorable  economic  and  social  condition  in  this 
great  land  of  abundance. 
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My  bill  would  give  to  the  United  States  Congress  true  and 
definite  Information  as  to  the  number  of  people  we  have  em- 
ployed, the  number  of  hours  they  are  employed,  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  employment.  It  would  also  give  the  number  of 
people  unemployed,  why  they  are  unemployed,  the  number 
of  years  they  have  been  unemployed,  and  what  they  are 
qualified  to  do. 

If  we  had  this  information,  which  should  be  obtained 
through  a  committee  appointed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, I  am  confident  the  Congress  could  then  deal  unth  our 
economic  and  social  problems  in  an  intelligent,  businesslike, 
and  efficient  manner. 

It  Is  highly  important  that  we  find  the  number  of  hours  it 
is  necessary  for  man  to  toil,  with  the  assistance  of  modem 
machinery,  to  produce  the  necessities  of  life. 

If  we  find— to  Illustrate  my  point— that  It  takes  300.000.000 
hours  a  day  for  man  to  toil,  with  the  assistance  of  modem 
machinery,  to  produce  all  the  necessities  of  life,  and  we  have 
in  America  50,000.000  people  who  are  qualified  to  participate 
In  our  economic  program,  then  I  am  confident — and  I  think 
everyone  will  agree  with  this  philosophy — it  is  the  height  of 
fallacy  to  compel  two-thirds  of  our  people  to  work  8  and  9 
hours  a  day,  and  force  them,  through  taxation,  to  contribute 
to  a  fund  to  maintain  an  army  of  ten  to  twenty-five  million 
unemployed  people,  who  are  willing,  able,  and  well  qualified 
to  participate  in  our  economic  program. 

Unless  we  deal  with  this  problem  In  a  manner  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  all  of  our  people  to  participate  In  a  pro- 
gram in  which  all  of  us  are  concerned,  we  cannot  expect  the 
underprivileged  people  of  our  country,  who  are  solely  de- 
pendent on  charity  and  relief  measures,  to  respect  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  United  States  Congress  that  Im- 
mediately after  learning  the  numt)er  of  hours  necessary  for 
man  to  toil  so  every  citizen  may  be  employed  at  a  living  wage 
that  Congress  subsidize  business,  and  go  to  Its  rescue;  that 
we  help  rehabilitate  every  industry  in  our  Nation,  making  it 
possible  for  private  Ind\xstry  to  absorb  this  vast  army  of  un- 
employed people. 

With  such  a  program  In  operation  we  could  abolish  the 
W.  P.  A.  and  other  purely  relief  measures. 

I  think  a  program  of  this  kind  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  every  red-blooded  American  citizen  who  Is  desper- 
ately trying  to  combat  communism,  fascism,  nazi-ism,  and 
other  un-American  "isms." 

It  is  my  conscientious  belief  that  the  citizens  of  this  great 
America  are  not  desirous  of  having  a  change  of  their  form 
of  government,  and  tl-iat  they  desire,  in  every  way  humanly 
possible,  to  aid  In  maintaining  our  democracy. 

A  program,  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  would  enable  the 
farmer  to  receive  a  decent  price  for  his  product,*  and  give  the 
laboring  man  the  fruiU  of  his  labor.  Business  in  every  way 
would  enjoy  greater  returns  if  we  began  to  legislate  on  the 
basis  of  one  himdred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
million  people  and  their  needs,  and  not  on  a  basis  of  sectional 
or  any  other  kind  of  prejudice  or  preferment. 


The  Answer  of  the  Coal  Industry  to  the  Question, 
"Has  T.  V.  A.  Injured  Coal?" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 
Mr,  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit  herewith  a  statement 


concerning  the  viewpoint  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry 
with  respect  to  the  effects  of  T.  V.  A.  on  that  Industry,  as 
follows: 

The  T.  V.  A.  and  Its  proponents  continue  to  dispute  the  conten- 
tions of  the  bltumlnous-coal  Industry  with  respect  to  lo6s  of  coel 
markets  Implicit  in  T.  V.  A.'s  hydroelectric  power  program.  They 
have  recently  come  forward  with  renewed  assertions  that  T.  V.  A. 
Is  a  blessing  in  disguise  for  the  coal  Industry.  They  bolster  this 
preposterous  claim  with  figures  supplied  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  other  sjTnpathetic  Government  agencies  purport- 
ing to  show  that — 

(1)  Twice  as  much  coel  is  now  being  utilized  In  electric  power 
generation  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  as  In  1929. 

(2)  That  more  than  twice  as  much  electricity  was  generated  by 
coal  last  year  In  the  four  States  of  Alabama.  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
and  Tennessee  than  In  1929. 

(3)  That  whereas  only  7.3  percent  of  total  electric  generation  In 
these  four  States  in  1929  was  by  coal,  12.8  percent  of  the  1938  output 
was  by  coal. 

(4)  That  whereas  only  1.4  percent  of  the  total  coal  output  In 
these  four  States  In  1929  went  Into  the  generation  of  electric  power. 
4.5  percent  of  the  total  coal  output  In  these  States  in  1938  was 
utilized  for  electric-power  generation. 

By  making  similar  comparisons  between  1932  at  the  bottom 
of  the  depression  and  1937  and  1938,  the  percentage  gains  on  this 
method  of  reckoning  are  even  larger.  For  these  gains  (magnified 
out  of  all  proportion)  In  the  consumption  of  coal.  In  steam  gen- 
eration of  electricity,  In  the  four  principal  States  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  T   V.  A.  takes  all  the  credit  to  Itself. 

These  figures  are  well  calculated  to  distort  the  real  picture,  to 
pervert  the  real  facts,  and  to  deceive  the  casual  reader.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  Is: 

(1)  That  the  gains  as  recited  are  relatively  infinitesimal; 

(2)  That  the  gains  came  about  through  factors  wholly  unrelated 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  and  in  spite  of  the  T.  V.  A.; 

(3)  That  the  real  Impact  of  T.  V.  A.  hyro  power  upon  coal  and 
coal  markets  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is  on  the  way  but  has  not 
yet  arrived  (because  T.  V.  A.'s  hydro-power  output  Is  stlU  In  Its 
Infancy); 

(4)  That  the  figures  In  nowise  refute  the  basic  contentions  or 
the  bltumlnous-coal  Industry  as  to  the  comparative  economy 
of  steam  power  over  T.  V.  A.  hydro  power,  and  as  to  the  In- 
escapable and  self-evident  fact  that  when  and  If  T.  V.  A.  com- 
pletes Its  electric-power  program  and  gets  into  full  operation 
and  generates,  distributes,  and  sells  upward  of  8,100.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  annually.  It  thereby  has  deprived  the  coal 
industry  In  perpetuity  of  a  vast  future  outlet  for  coal. 

The  essential  facts  with  respect  to  past,  present,  and  future  re- 
lationship of  coal  to  electric-power  generation  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  are  exceedingly  simple. 

We  have  first  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  advent  of  hydro  power 
promotion  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  question  of  hydro 
power  versus  steam  power  rested  entirely  upon  the  comparative 
costs.  The  private-utility  companies  naturally  sought  the  most 
economical  medium. 

Twenty  years  ago  It  required  3  pounds  of  coal  to  generate  1 
kilowatt-hour  of  electricity.  Today,  thanks  to  the  great  strides 
In  plant  efficiency.  It  requires  less  than  IVa  pounds  of  coal  to  gen- 
erate 1  kilowatt-hour  (the  national  average  In  1937  was  1.42  pounds 
of  coal  equals  1  kilowatt-hour),  and  In  some  new  steam  plants  it 
takes  only  1  pound  of  coal  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Inasmuch  as  the  principal  Item  of  cost  In  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity by  coal  is  the  fuel,  this  cut  In  fuel  consumption  of  50  per- 
cent or  more  has  completely  altered  the  picture  when  It  comes 
to  figuring  comparative  cost  of  steam  power  to  hydro  power. 

The  principal  Item  of  cost  in  hydroelectric-power  generation  Is 
In  the  building  of  dams  and  reservoirs,  which  vary  widely  accord- 
ing to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  site,  the  flow  of  water, 
etc. 

Twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  cost  of  steam-power 
generation  was  more  than  double  what  It  Is  today  and  when  so- 
called  cheap  water-power  sites  were  readily  at  hand  In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley,  the  private  utilities  in  that  area  turned  to  water  power. 
They  made  extensive  developments  and  hydroelectric  power 
occupied  the  major  position  in  the  total  power  output. 

But  the  coal  industry,  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  sur- 
veyed the  future  with  confidence  (1)  that  electric  output  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  In  the  years  to  come  was  bound  to  double  and 
treble;  (2)  that  with  the  greatly  lowered  cost  in  steam  generation 
and  the  absence  of  further  water-power  sites  In  this  area  susceptible 
of  really  economical  development  coal  would  inevitably  be  the 
medium  for  providing  the  new  Increments  of  electric  power. 

The  advent  of  the  T.  V.  A.  destroyed  this  prospect.  T.  V.  A.  Is 
proceeding  to  build  hydroelectric -power  facilities  regardless  of  unit 
cost  and  regardless  of  comparative  cost  with  steam  plants.  It  Is 
foreclosing  any  chance  for  coal  In  supplying  the  future  needs  of 
this  area  for  electricity  It  Is  projecting  a  hydroelectric-power 
supply  so  large  as  will  more  than  meet  the  requirements  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  granting  these  requirements  will  be  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  progress  of  the  age  we  live  In. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  statistics  which  the  proponents 
of  the  T  V   A   are  now  publicizing  are  entirely  beside  the  point. 

FlrureB  showing  the  combined  coal  production  In  the  four  States 
of  Alabama.  Georgia.  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  year  by  year,  since 
1930  and  the  big  drop  after  1930.  and  partial  recovery  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years  ar«  utterly  meaningless  as  respects  the  relation  of  the 
TV  A  to  the  coal  Industry.  They  are  the  product  of  many  factors 
and  a  small  segment  of  a  national  picture,  the  explanation  and 
consideration  of  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  T.  V.  A.  Issue. 

The  totals  as  to  coal  consumed  In  the  generation  of  electric 
newer  In  these  four  States,  ranging  from  1.360.000  tons  In  1925. 
213  000  tons  In  1935.  and  6r7.000  tons  In  1938.  are  similarly  of  no 
probative  force    because    they   are   the    product   of    many    diverse 

The  coal  Industry  knows  from  sad  experience  that  when  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.  purchased  hydroelectric  power  generated  by 
T  V  A  at  Muscle  Shoals,  the  Alabama  Co.  shut  down  Its  Gorgas 
steam  plant  which  ordinarily  burned  20.000  tons  of  coal  every 
month,  and  when  the  Alabama  Co.  terminated  its  purchase  of 
T.  V.  A.  power,  it  reopened  Its  Gorgas  steam  plant. 

The  coal  Industry  knows  from  sad  experience  that  when  T.  V.  A. 
supplies  a  municipality  with  T.  V.  A.  power  which  had  previously 
generated  Its  own  electricity  from  coal,  this  outlet  for  coal  is  gone 
forever  It  Is  pertinent  to  recall  the  recent  case  at  Nashville  where 
the  private  company,  prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the  T.  V.  A.,  had 
proposed  to  build  a  new  .steam-generating  plaot  which  would  have 
consumed  upward  of  100,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

To  the  coal  operator  and  his  mine  workers  who  for  years  have 
been  supplying  the  requirements  of  some  nearby  steam-generating 
plant — small  perhaps,  but  large  enough  to  keep  going  this  particu- 
lar mine — and  when  this  steam  plant  Is  superseded  by  T.  V.  A. 
hydro  power  and  this  mme  loses  Its  principal  customer  and  can 
find  none  to  take  Its  place  and  Is  obliged  to  close,  there  Is  no 
comfort  In  a  lot  of  statistics  of  national  averages  and  trends  and 
comparative  percentages.  The  miners  and  the  mine  owner  face 
the  hard  fact  that  the  miners  are  permanently  out  of  Jobs  and  the 
mine  owner  is  out  of  business. 

The  assertion  by  the  T.  V.  A.  that  T.  V.  A.  is  developing  new 
markets  for  coal  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is  pure  fiction  up  to  date, 
and  what  the  future  holds  in  store  Is  pure  conjecture.  T.  V.  A. 
boasts  of  the  projected  Industrial  development  in  its  area  to  be 
achieved  through  the  medium  of  vast  quantifies  of  "cheap"  elec- 
tricity. The  benefits  of  any  such  development  to  coal  are  at  least 
Intangible.  If  not  entirely  negligible. 

Furthermore,  insofar  as  this  move  by  T.  V.  A.  entails  a  relocation 
of  Industry,  its  transplanting  from  some  other  region  to  the  Tennes- 
see Valley,  the  result  may  likely  enough  be  to  subtract  from  coal's 
present  markets  in  other  regions. 

T.  V.  A  contends  that  its  acquisition  of  the  facilities  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Electric  Power  Co.  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  coal  industry 
because  henceforth  T.  V.  A.  will  be  so  busy  In  supplying  the  cus- 
tomers It  has  now  acquired  that  it  will  have  no  reason  to  venture 
Into  other  territory,  and  so  coal  may  be  able  to  pick  up  some  new 
business  with  the  private  utility  companies  elsewhere. 

T.  V.  A.  contends  that  Its  example  and  Influence  will  prove  a  spur 
to  Increased  electric  consumption  throughout  the  Nation  and  this 
Increase  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  coal  In  those  areas  where  the 
chief  reliance  for  electricity  Is  upon  coal-burning  steam  plants, 
which  will  then  be  expanded,  and  In  the  next  breath  cites  figures  to 
show  that  whereas  electric  power  generation  In  the  country  as  a 
whole  reached  a  new  peak  in  1937.  coal  consumed  in  electric  power 
generation  had  declined  as  compared  with  the  previous  peak  year  of 
1929 

The  T.  V.  A.  suggests  that  since  the  Nation-wide  decline  in  coal 
output  has  resulted  In  very  lurge  unemployment  among  coal  miners, 
"alternative  fields  of  emplovmcnt  are  necessary  to  take  up  the 
slack."  and  then  credits  itself  with  "having  taken  up  part  of  this 
slack"  through  Its  manifold  activities  In  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  dams,  power  plants,  and  transmission  lines,  which  it  Implies 
is  an  added  reason  why  the  coal  Industry  should  be  grateful  to  the 
T.  V.  A. 

This  line  of  reasoning,  in  our  Judgment,  la  slicing  the  baloney 

pretty  thin. 

Opportunity  for  the  Eskimos 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE  FROM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  DIMOND.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  hours  ago  both  House 

and  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  the  third 

deficiencj?   appropriation   bill   of   this   session   of   Congress. 

That  hill,  which  has  now  been  adopted  by  both  Houses  and 


which  will  undoubtedly  be  approved  by  the  President,  con- 
tains an  appropriation  of  $795,000  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reindeer  Act  of  September  1,  1937. 

That  act.  as  we  all  know,  authorized  and  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase  all  of  the  non-native- 
owned  reindeer  and  usable  reindeer  range  equipment  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  to  either  distribute  the  same  among 
the  natives  of  Alaska  or  to  hold  the  same  in  trust  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  natives.  The  act  further  authorized  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  organize  and  man- 
age the  reindeer  industry  or  business  provided  for  in  such 
manner  as  to  establish  and  maintain  for  the  natives  of 
Alaska  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  economy,  and  to  en- 
courage and  develop  the  activity  and  responsibility  of  the 
natives  in  all  branches  of  the  reindeer  industry  or  business. 
Further  provisions  of  the  act  gave  direction  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  reindeer  among  the  natives  of  Alaska,  for 
the  making  of  range  rules  and  regulations  so  as  to  protect 
the  deer  and  protect  the  range,  and.  wherever  practicable 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  natives,  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  appoint  natives  to  supervisory  and  other  positions 
in  the  administration  of  the  reindeer  business. 

But  until  adequate  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress, 
the  Reindeer  Act  was  practically  a  dead  letter. 

In  1938  I  urged  upon  the  Appropriations  Committee  the 
making  of  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $1,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Reindeer  Act.  At  that  time  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  declined  to  recommend  the 
appropriation,  and  instead  it  was  provided  that  a  special 
committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  should  make  an 
inquiry  into  the  entire  subject  and  report  back  to  Congress. 
That  committee  was  appointed  and  consisted  of  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Rachford,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  I.  D. 
Wilson,  professor  of  biology,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute; 
and  Mr.  Prank  H.  Reeds  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  This 
special  committee  made  a  thorough  and  painstaking  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  in  Alaska  during  the  summer  of 
1938,  and  thereafter  made  report  to  Congress  recommending 
that  the  Reindeer  Act  be  carried  out.  and  pointing  out 
clearly  the  disasters  which  would  overtake  the  reindeer,  and 
the  ensuing  suffering  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  Alaska 
who  lived  in  the  reindeer  area,  if  the  act  were  not  thus 
put  into  effect. 

Finally,  we  have  an  appropriation  to  commence  the  work, 
an  appropriation  of  $795,000.  and.  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  supply  bill,  a  further  appropriation  of  $75,000  for 
administrative  purposes.  While  the  sum  is  not  as  large  as 
I  had  hoped  to  secure — for  I  recall  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  had  first  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$1.070.000— ;t  may  well  be  that  $870,000  is  all  that  can  be 
profitably  expended  during  this  fiscal  year.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  enough  money  to  make  a  substantial  beginning  of 
the  program,  and  with  that  we  ought  to  be  reasonably  con- 
tent. But  lest  it  be  thought  that  Congress  will  never  be 
requested  to  make  any  further  appropriation,  it  may  be 
well  for  me  to  state  here  that  It  is  likely  an  additional 
appropriation,  or  appropriations,  will  be  required  from  time 
to  time  up  to  the  limit  of  the  $2,000,000  which  was  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  the  Reindeer  Act  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rejoice  at  the  action  thus  taken  by  Con- 
gress looking  toward  the  carrying  out  of  the  Reindeer  Act. 
I  rejoice  because  it  means  at  last  a  real  opportunity  for  the 
Eskimos  and  other  natives  of  Alaska  who  can  use  reindeer. 
It  means  that  with  good  administration,  instead  of  being 
poverty  stricken,  suffering,  and  half  starved,  the  Eskimos 
will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  inevitably  attain  a  measure 
of  security  which  they  could  not  otherwise  enjoy.  In  pass- 
ing the  Reindeer  Act  and  then  in  making  this  appropria- 
tion. Congress  has  opened  wide  the  doors  of  opportunity 
to  the  Eskimos  and  the  other  natives  who  may  share  in  the 
reindeer.    It  is  true,  of  course,  that  all  may  be  lost  by  poor 
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administration  or  by  bad  administration,  but  I  am  very 
hopeful  and,  indeed,  confident,  that  the  administration  given 
will  be  not  only  honest  but  far-seeing  and  efBcient,  and  that 
in  a  few  years  the  Eskimos  themselves  will  be  able  to  under- 
take that  administration  and  make  it  a  success. 

The  Eskimos  of  Alaska  are  an  admirable  people.  They 
are  truthful,  honorable,  honest,  and  generous  and  hospitable 
almost  beyond  the  conception  of  any  other  race  of  mankind. 
The  late  distinguished  Tom  Lopp  used  to  call  them  "a  pleas- 
ant, smiling  people."  He  loved  them  and  they  loved  him. 
May  I  repeat  that  this  is  an  opportunity  for  the  perma- 
nent well-being  of  the  Alaska  Eskimos  as  a  race.  They  have 
all  the  virtues  and  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  success,  if  in 
the  beginning  they  are  properly  instructed  and  have  the 
right  type  of  leadership.  But  in  the  final  event,  everything 
depends  upon  them.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  the 
work,  and  the  v;ork  at  first  will  not  be  easy.  The  wolves 
are  threatening  to  destroy  the  reindeer  herds  entirely.  Most 
of  the  burdens  of  killing  off  such  predatory  animals  will  fall 
upon  the  Eskimos.  But  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  Congress  has  already  appropriated  nearly 
$900,000  for  their  assistance,  and  to  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves, and  they  may  fairly  rely  upon  securing  such  further 
help  as  may  seem  to  be  justified. 

Their  opportunities.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  greater  because 
with  the  purchase  of  the  deer  and  the  range  equipment  now 
owned  by  others  than  natives,  the  title  and  ownership  of 
all  the  reindeer  and  all  of  the  reindeer  range  equipment  will 
be  in  the  natives  themselves  or  will  be  by  the  Government 
for  their  benefit.  They  have  been  given  and  are  being  given 
a  monopoly  of  the  reindeer,  both  for  private  use  and  as  con- 
cerns the  ownership,  use,  and  management  of  the  reindeer 
as  an  industry.  Surely  that  is  a  great  and  a  generous  gift 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  bestow  upon  the 
native  people  of  Alaska.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  a  gift  of 
which  our  people  will  make  the  fullest  and  most  profitable 
use. 

Once  the  Eskimos  were  virtually  robbed  of  almost  every- 
thing necessary  to  support  life.  The  white  men  destroyed 
large  sources  of  their  food  supply,  particularly  the  caribou; 
but  now  the  Government,  in  making  amends  for  that  action. 
Is  giving  to  the  Eskimos  another  assured  source  of  supply 
of  food  and  clothing  in  the  reindeer  and  the  reindeer  range 
will  belong  to  them  and  to  their  children  and  to  their  chil- 
dren's children  forever.  This  is  a  mark  of  confidence  which 
the  Eskimos  will,  I  know,  deeply  appreciate  and  the  advan- 
tages of  which  they  will  eagerly  grasp. 

But  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
given  into  their  hands,  it  will  not  be  sufiBcient  that  a  few 
Eskimos  here  and  there  do  their  work  and  perform  the:r 
duty;  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  people  faithfully  deter- 
mine each  to  do  his  or  her  part  and  thus  the  welfare  and 
safety  and  security  of  all  will  be  promoted  and  made  cer- 
tain; theirs  will  now  be  the  responsibility,  but  accompanying 
that  will  be  the  assurance  of  outstand-ng  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  whole  people  if  their  work  is  well  done. 

Few  native  inhabitants  of  any  country  which  has  been 
taken  over  largely  by  an  alien  race  have  ever  been  granted 
the  exceptional  and  unique  opportunity  which  has  thus  been 
placed  before  the  Eskimos,  but  I  feel  confident  that  they  will 
gladly  and  eagerly  and  proudly  accept  the  responsibility  and 
opportunity  which  have  thus  been  offered  to  them.  They 
will  be  faithful  to  their  trust.    , 

While  I  have  spoken  largely  of  the  Eskimos  as  if  they  would 
be  the  only  natives  of  Alaska  to  be  benefited  by  putting  into 
effect  the  Reindeer  Act,  as  a  matter  of  fact  those  benefits 
will  accrue  to  many  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  who  are  not 
racially  Eskimos.  While  the  Aleuts  are  sometimes  classed  as 
Eskimos,  others  consider  them  a  separate  race.  I  have  in 
mind  particularly  that  with  the  purchase  of  the  non-native- 
owned  reindeer,  all  of  the  Eskimos  and  all  of  the  Aleuts  and 
many  of  the  other  natives  of  Alaska  will  be  able  to  share  in 
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the  reindeer  so  purchased.  It  is  expected  that  the  widest 
possible  distribution  will  be  made  of  the  reindeer  so  that 
every  native  of  Alaska  who  desires  and  can  use  reindeer  will 
be  given  a  reasonable  number  of  them.  For  some  years  past 
the  natives  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  Aleutian  Islands 
region  have  been  asking  for  reindeer,  but  none  have  been 
available.  The  opportunity  is  now  at  hand  to  secure  the  rein- 
deer which  they  need.  The  same  is  true  of  at  least  one 
settlement  of  the  natives  of  southeastern  Alaska,  who  insist 
that  they  need  reindeer  and  that  tlie  deer  will  survive  and 
flourish  in  that  area,  and  reindeer  will  be  there,  as  elsewhere, 
of  distinct  advantage  to  the  native  economy. 

For  myself.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  many 
friends  in  both  House  and  Senate  who  contributed  to  this 
final  and  most  happy  outcome.  I  wish  I  could  name  them 
all,  but  the  roll  is  too  long.  They  have  been  indeed  kindly 
and  helpful  and  generous,  sparing  no  labor  to  accomplish 
the  end  in  view,  but  I  know  the  others  will  not  be  hurt  if  I 
mention  one  without  whose  assistance  we  would  be  defeated 
and  despondent.  I  refer  to  the  able  and  beloved  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Honorable  Edward  T. 
Taylor,  of  Colorado.  I  want  every  Eskimo  of  Alaska  and 
every  other  native  of  Alaska  to  know,  as  I  know,  the  debt  that 
we  owe  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Taylor]  not  only 
for  his  sympathy  and  good  will  and  boundless  charity  but  for 
the  persistent,  effective,  driving  power  in  securing  this  appro- 
priation. Other  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  other  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  were  friendly 
and  helpful;  and  yet  I  know  that  but  for  the  voice  and  the 
determination  and  the  influence  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Taylor  1,  the  appropriation  would  not  have  been 
made  and  thus  the  whole  plan  would  have  been  doomed  to 
failure,  whereas  now  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  success. 


Service  Biography  and  Record  of  Hamilton  Fish  on 
Veterans*  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
brief  service  biography  and  record  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish,  on  legislation  affecting  the 
interests  of  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Representative  ttAMiLXOW 
Fish,  has  served  for  20  years  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  has  been  a  champion  of  the 
veterans  in  all  matters  affecting  their  interests  which  have 
come  before  the  Congress  during  that  time,  having  intro- 
duced many  bills  himself  in  their  behalf,  as  the  following 
record  will  attest. 

This  is  but  natural,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  Is  a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  patriots  who  have 
served  their  country  in  time  of  need.  His  great  grandfather, 
Nicholas  Fish,  was  a  colonel  under  George  Washington  in  the 
American  Army  of  the  Revolution  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  and  executor  for  Alexander  Hamilton.  His  first  counsin, 
Sgt.  Hamilton  Fish,  served  with  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders  in  Cuba,  and  was  the  first  soldier  killed  in  the 
American  Army  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

No  man  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  demonstrated  his 
Americanism  and  love  of  country  more  than  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  and  in  order 
that  the  coimtry  at  large  may  know  of  his  magnificent  war 
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record  and  interest  in  veterans'  legislation.  I  desire  to  incor- 
porate in  the  Record  the  following  short  detailed  summary  of 
his  record  in  behalf  of  the  veterans  and  some  of  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  their  interest: 

HAMILTON   FISH 

1913-18-  Served  m  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly, 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  a5  a  Progressive  follower  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  from  1913  to  1916.     Attended  Plattsburg  training  camp. 

1915-18.  _ 

1917-18-  Served  throughout  the  World  War  aa  company  com- 
mander of  the  Fifteenth  New  Yorlt  Volunteers,  later  fcnown  as  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Awarded 
American  Silver  Star  and  French  Croix  de  Ouerre  for  gallantry  in 
action  near  Sechault.  France,  In  September  1918.  Served  as  major 
of  Infantry  In  Povu^h  EMvlslon  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  and 
graduated  from  the  Army  General  Staff  College  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

1919:  Discharged  from  United  States  Army.  Attended  the  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  the  American  Legion  held  at  St  Louis  as  a 
delegate.  Appointed  chairman  of  committee  of  three  that  wrote 
the  preamble  to  the  American  Legion  constitution,  which  has  not 
been  changed  in  one  lota  to  this  day;  termed  by  General  Pershing 
u  the  most  patriotic  declaration  since  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 
1920:  Elected  to  Congress  from  Twenty-sixth  New  York  Con- 
gressional District.  Introduced  Immedlatelr  a  bill  to  bring  back 
the  body  of  an  unknown  soldier  for  burial  at  Arlington,  approved 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Woodiow  Wilson  as  the  last 
offlclal  act  of  his  administration  on  March  4,  1921.  Introduced  a 
bill  to  designate  November  11.  Armistice  Day.  as  a  national  holiday. 
1921:  Advocated  In  Congreaa  preference  to  veterans  in  clvil-»ervice 
examinations.  Offered  amendment  for  payment  of  adjusted  com- 
pensation to  veterans  from  Interest  paj-ments  made  on  the  war 
debts  by  foreign  nations.  Submitted  an  amendment  to  the  Sweet 
bill,  which  was  adopted,  to  Increase  allowances  for  attendants  or 
nurses  for  the  blinded,  legless,  armless,  and  totally  disabled  ex- 
service  men  from  $20  to  $50  per  month.  Advocated  and  offered  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  Insurance  payments  to  widows  and  de- 
pendents of  veterans  killed  in  action  who  failed  to  carT7  Govern- 
ment Insurance.  Introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the  bestowal  upon 
the  Unknown  Soldier  to  be  buried  In  the  Memorial  Amphitheater 
Of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  he  had  previously  sponsored,  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

P!.iced  first  wreath  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  as 
author  of  the  bill  and  as  representative  of  all  World  War  veterans, 
on  November  11,  1921.  at  ceremonies  In  the  Memorial  Amphitheater. 
1922:  Introduced  bill  providing  transportation  to  parents  and 
widows  of  deceased  veterans  biuried  overseas  and  who  lost  their 
lives  In  action.  Advocated  approvid  of  plan  of  Allied  Patriotic  So- 
cieties to  establish  schools  for  the  Americanization  of  aliens  in  this 
country.  Submitted  to  Congress  George  Washington's  views  on 
payment  of  adjusted-service  compensation  to  soldiers.  In  support 
of  pending  legislation.  Advocated  adequate  hospitalization  facili- 
ties for  veterans. 

1923 :  Introduced  and  helped  to  secure  enactment  of  a  bill  creat- 
ing a  8^eclal  House  committee  to  handle  veterans'  legislation, 
known  as  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

1924:  Introduced  bill  providing  for  appropriation  for  transpor- 
tation, maintenance,  and  subsistence  to  and  from  burial  places 
overseas  for  gold-star  MoUieis.  Advocated  20-year  endowment 
InsToranco  for  veterans  of  the  World  War.  Sponsored  bill  for  ap- 
propriations to  relieve  starvation  conditions  of  women  and  chil- 
dren m  Germany.  Advocated  additional  hospitalization  facilities 
for  veterans.  Introduced  legislation  to  adnUt  mothers  and  fathers 
of  nattirallzcd  World  War  veterano  who  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  war. 

1925:  Appointed  chairman  of  a  special  committee  to  Investigate 
fake  veterans'  relief  organizations,  not  functiorUng  in  the  Interest 
of  veteran.««:  supported  by  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  other  legitimate  veteran 
groups  Advocated  erection  of  monument  In  Prance  to  the  Ninety- 
third  Division  A.  E.  F.  kUled  In  action.  Introduced  bill  to  replace 
with  granite  the  marble  on  Tomb  of  Unknown  Soldier. 

1926:  Voted  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  bonus  bill. 
1927:  Upheld  loan  value  of  adjusted -service  certificates  for  loans 
tlirouRh  banks. 

1928:  Introduced  bill  providing  for  preference  to  veterans  In 
civil-service  examinations.  8pon.sored  legislation  to  provide  for 
monthly  allowances  to  veterans  confined  in  hospitals,  for  personal 
necessities. 

1929 :  Appointed  chairman  of  President  CooUdge's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Preference.  Recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee resulted  in  Issuance  of  on  Executive  order  by  the  President 
granting  preference  to  all  veterans  in  United  States  clvU-service 
examinations,  and  the  precedent  set  was  followed  by  many  of 
the  States. 

1930:  Appointed  chairman  of  Special  House  Committee  to  Inves- 
tigate Communist  Activities  in  the  United  States.  (Page  13  of 
"Isms,"  compiled  by  American  Legion.)  Mr.  Fish  has  since  been 
accorded  the  place  of  enemy  No.  1  by  the  Communists.  Nazis. 
Pasclsts,  and  so  forth,  lor  his  continuous  and  aggressive  speeches 


and  actions  In  exposing  subversive  activities  in  this  country  and  his 
championship  of  Americanism  and  our  republican  form  cf  govern- 
ment. His  efforts  have  been  supported  vigorously  by  all  veteran 
groups.  Secured  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  Census  Act  pro- 
viding for  preference  to  veterans  In  appointing  enumerators,  super- 
visors, and  other  census  Jobs. 

1931:  Advocated  extension  of  emergency  offlccrs'  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  the  extension  of  compensation  benefits  to  provisional  offi- 
cers who  sert'sd  during  the  World  War. 

1932:  Defended  the  American  Legion  over  the  radio  and  through 
the  columns  of  various  magazines  against  charges  of  lobbying 
activities,  etc.  Advocated  reduction  of  Interest  on  loans  on  ad- 
justed-service certificates  to  veterans.  Introduced  bill  for  readmls- 
slon  of  aliens  who  served  in  the  United  States  Aimy  during  the 
World  War  and  providing  for  their  naturalization;  endorsed  by  the 
American  Legion. 

193.'^:  Protested  Injustices  done  disabled  veterans  and  dependents 
under  President's  economy  program;  advocated  full  restoration  of 
benefits  to  veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities. 

1934 :  Voted  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  legislation  restoring 
compensation  benefits  to  disabled  veterans  and  defended  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  against  attacks  for  demanding  restoration. 

1935 :  Introduced  bill  to  reduce  Interest  on  loans  made  to  veterans 
on  their  adjusted -service  certificates. 

1936:  Secured  adoption  of  an  amendment  sponsored  by  him  for 
preference  to  veterans  on  all  W.  P.  .\.  Jobs;  continued  by  present 
Congress. 

1937:  Defended  right  of  American  Legion  to  take  strong  stand  on 
the  Supreme  Court  Issue  In  reaffirming  Its  faith  In  an  Independent 
Judiciary  and  constitutional  government. 

l^-ja:  Introduced  bill  to  regulate  the  formation  and  activities  of 
olleii-controlled  millUry  groups  In  this  country.  Including  Nazis, 
Communists,  and  Fascists. 

1938  39:  Rcprpsentatlve  Fish  was  promoted  to  rank  of  colonel  In 
Army  Reserve  Corps.  He  Is  the  oldest  veteran  In  point  of  service 
In  the  Republican  Party  In  either  the  Hcuse  or  Senate.  He  Is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
one  of  the  four  Republicans  serving  on  the  powerful  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  a  member  of  the  Republican  steering  committee  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  is  president  of  the  American  group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  which  holds  Its  annual  conference 
at  Oslo.  Norway,  this  year,  for  the  promotion  of  world  peace. 

1939:  Introduced  bill  to  reduce  Interest  rates  on  loans  made  by 
veterans  on  Government  life-insurance  policies  from  6  percent  to 
3 'a  percent.  Led  successful  fight  In  the  House  for  the  arms  em- 
bargo and  maintenance  of  American  policy  of  nonintervention, 
peace,  and  neutrality. 


How  High  Is  Our  Cost  of  Government? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1938  the  entire  income  of 
the  western  half  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Missi?sippi 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  $17,696,000,000.  A  huge  figure, 
indeed,  yet  in  the  same  year  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental units  of  our  Nation  spent  $18,000,000,000. 

When  we  pause  to  ponder  these  almost  incredible  figures, 
we  are  struck  v.1th  their  implications.  The  Western  empire, 
with  its  vast  output  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  wheat,  corn,  milk, 
cheese,  potatoes,  beef,  sugar,  coal,  and  lumber  earned  less  in  1 
year  than  it  cost  to  operate  our  Government. 

And  further  analysis  gives  us  no  source  of  comfort.  From 
every  dollar  earned  by  the  producers  of  our  national  wealth 
in  1938.  30  cents  went  to  maintain  the  governmental  units 
which  we  have  created. 

To  be  sure,  this  money  spent  by  our  governing  officials 
went  to  many  a  valuable  cause.  For  one  thing,  it  served  to 
keep  our  needy  from  acute  distress.  But  those  who  imagine 
that  this  was  the  major  expenditure  on  our  national  budget 
are  in  for  a  rude  surprise.  Of  every  $6  expended  by  our 
spending  officers,  only  $1  went  for  relief. 

Almost  every  other  large  increase  in  our  spending  program 
can  be  accounted  for  by  study  of  the  amazing  increase  in 
the  Government  services  added  to  our  burdens  by  fruitful 
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minds  bent  on  augmenting  the  functions  of  Government  in 
every  area  of  public  life. 

In  the  last  7  years  67  new  Federal  boards,  commissions, 
administrations,  authorities,  and  agencies  have  been  cre- 
ated to  supervise  the  conduct  of  our  business  life.  From 
shelling  peanuts  to  producing  steel,  not  an  industry  has  been 
intentionally  omitted  by  our  governing  agents. 

Down  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  huge,  publicly  owned  elec- 
tricity-producing dams  have  been  built  to  compete  directly 
with  already  existing  private  utilities.  There  are  almost 
daily  rumors  in  the  Nation's  Capital  which  place  the  Federal 
Government  in  new  areas  formerly  served  solely  by  private 
enterprise.  The  railroads,  steamship  lines,  coal  mines,  oil 
wells — all  of  these  have  been  prominently  mentioned  as 
ready  for  the  hand  of  Government  ownership — state 
socialism. 

Apart  from  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  these  proposals,  there 
is  a  highly  important  question,  "Does  our  Nation  want  to 
expand  its  Government  into  these  fields?  Do  the  American 
people  favor  the  destruction  of  private  enterprise  through 
agencies  maintained  and  paid  for  by  public  taxation,  which 
frequently  is  derived  from  precisely  those  enterprises  which 
are  marked  for  destruction?" 

The  question  is  simple.  Shall  we  agree  to  pay  out  increased 
taxes  to  expand  our  Government?  Or  shall  we  seek  to  ex- 
pand private  business  which  pays  those  taxes  directly  and 
Indirectly? 

In  1940  the  American  people  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
answer  these  questions.  We  are  convinced  that  they  will 
answer  in  favor  of  the  traditional  American  technique — more 
business  and  less  government. 


Sweetpotatoes — Investigation      and      Control      of 

Diseases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RENE  L.  DeROUEN 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON  RENE  L.  DeROUEN.  OF  LOUISIANA. 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  3.  1939 


Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  my  statement  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  Friday.  March  3. 1939, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  DeRotten.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  DeRouen. 

Mr.  DeRotten.  I  am  appearing  In  behalf  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity that  perhaps  we  have  never  helped  very  much  or  appro- 
priated any  money  for,  and  that  Is  the  rehabUltatlon  of  the  sweet- 
potato  industry  throughout  22  States.  I  liave  a  list  here  of  the 
production  by  States  and  years,  the  acreage  harvested,  the  yield  per 
acre,  the  production,  and  the  value  of  production,  which  I  would 
like  to  Include  In  the  record  If  It  is  agreeable,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  many  pages  does  It  cover,  Mr.  DeRoxjen? 

Mr.  EeRouen.  It  Is  very  short. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  may  be  Included  In  the  record. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  I  secured  this  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  table  referred  to  Is  as  foUows: 


Svoeetpotatoes 


8t»ta 


New  Jersey 

In<liana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Mis-souri 

Kansa.'<  

Delaware 

Mary  Ian  J 

Virpinia   

Korth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

Florila .... 

Kentueky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi '. 

ArkansHS 

Ixuii'^iana- 

Oklahoma 

Texas      

California 

United  States... 


Acreage  harvested 


Averaee 

J927-36 


Acres 

14,000 

4.000 

6,1X10 

3,000 

11,000 

5.000 

7.000 

g.0lX) 

37.000 

W,  (XJO 

&i,000 

lOB,  (KKl 

22.  000 

211.  (KW 

.^7. 000 

8(1,000 

74.  000 

37.  (XX) 

92.000 

18.  (XX) 

64,(K)0 

11.000 


824.000 


1937 


Acre* 
17,  (X» 
4.000 

«^.ax) 

S.OtX) 

14.000 

3,000 

6.000 

«,(XX) 

3J),000 

K(),(XX) 

.57,  (KX) 

IH.tXX) 

21,000 

24.000 

5.S.  O**) 

KX).  (XX) 

S2.  (XX) 

.17.  (XX) 

90.0tX) 

17.  (XX) 

52. 0(X) 

11.000 


840,000 


1938 


Acren 

14,  (X» 

3.  (XX) 

6,  (XX) 

3.U(X) 

12,  (XXI 

3.000 

5.000 

8,000 

34,000 

81,  (XX) 

66,  (XX) 

123.000 

20,000 

24.0(;0 

53.000 

107.000 

87,000 

43.000 

99.000 

21.000 

58.  (XX) 

13,000 


883.000 


Yield  per  acre 


Production 


Awraee 
1927-36 


1937 


B\i»hrU 

137 

103 

85 

87 

82 

99 

127 

144 

116 

97 

85 

74 

72 

82 

90 

83 

94 

78 

71 

70 

74 

102 


.1 


1938 


Bvaheli 

142 

125 

85 

90 

85 

80 

130 

125 

130 

96 

90 

75 

65 

90 

102 

88 

92 

95 

73 

70 

72 

in 


89.3 


Buthtlt 

105 

115 

108 

ICO 

85 

125 

1(« 

130 

105 

108 

80 

75 

70 

95 

103 

80 

89 

75 

70 

70 

75 

117 


86.8 


A\-eracc 
1927-36 


1937 


Bu*Ktl» 

1,980,000 

398  (XJO 

.Wl.lXX) 

228.  (XX) 

8,12,000 

470. 0(X) 

86.S.  000 

1.  2C.'),  000 

4,  282. 0(X) 

7,  91.'..  000 

4,  81*8. 0(X) 
8,001,0(X) 

1.  648, 000 
1,639.000 

5,  126,000 
7,071.000 
6.819.000 

2,  828, 000 

6,  494. 000 
1.  298.  (XX) 
4.748.000 
1.108.000 


Bn*heU 

2,414,000 

500.000 

610.000 

270,000 

1.190.000 

240.000 

780,000 

1,000,000 

6. 070.  (XX) 

7,  680.  <tro 

5.  irxi.ooo 
a.  550.  (XX) 
1.  36.^  (XX) 
2.160.000 
.^610.<XX) 
8, 800. 0(y) 
7,544.0(X) 
3.  51, S.  (XX) 

6,  570. 000 
1.190.000 
3.  744. 000 
1,221,000 


1938 


Butihtl* 

1,470,000 

345,000 

648,  (XX) 

300.  (XXI 

1,020.  (XX) 

375.  (XX) 

500,000 

1,040,  (XX) 

3,  570, 000 

8,  748, 000 

6.468.000 

9.225.000 

1,400,000 

2.  280.  (XX) 
5. 460, 0(X) 
8,560,000 
7,  743, 000 

3,  22.'>,  0(X) 
6, 930, 000 
l,470,aX) 
4,350,000 
1,521,000 


Value  of  production 


1937 


11,714.000 

475.  ax) 

388.  UO 

289,  (XX) 

1,0.15.000 

233. 000 

491. 0(X) 

640,000 

3.042.000 

5,683,000 

3,796.000 

8.806.0(X) 

1,  324. 000 
1,771.000 
3.815.000 

8.  in.  (XX) 
6.  .w?.  noo 

2.  h47. 000 
4,  .5.13, 000 
1.226,000 
3. 519, 000 
1.734,000 


70, 274,000  j  75.053.000      76,647,000      62.186,000 


1938' 


$1,470,000 

310,000 

356,000 

270.000 

714.000 

281.000 

350.000 

780,  (XX) 

2,142,000 

6, 686,  OfX) 

4.204.000 

7,841,000 

1,330,000 

1.710.000 

3,  275, 000 

6.848,000 

5, 807, 000 

2,419,000 

4.504,000 

1,250.000 

3.262.0(X) 

1,673.000 


56.482.000 


'  The  1938  price  and  value  figun's  are  pn-liminary. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Then  I  have  another  record  showing  the  losses  that 
have  occurred  due  to  field  Ics-ses,  storage  losses,  black-rot  losses,  and 
wilt  lossrs. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes;  that  may  be  Included  In  the  record. 

The  table  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

Sweetpotatoes — estimated  losses  from  diseases 


Field  di.sea.se  losses  (all  diseases). 

Storage  lossts  (oil  diseases) 

niack-rol  losses --- 

Wilt  losses 


5-ycar  average  i92*-32 


Bushels 


6.  497,  .VX) 
7.91.5.3X0 

2, 67S,  ax) 

1.963.620 


Value 


t5, 652,  F30 
6.  826.  380 
2,  330.  190 
1,708.350 


1936-37 


Bushels 


7,900.000 
2. 670, 000 


Value 


$8,840,000 
2,310,000 


Loss,  $16,517,750. 


Mr.  DeRouen.  I  would  like  to  have  both  of  those  Included  in  the 
record,  because  tliey  are  from  tlie  Department.  This  Is  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  which  we  believe,  through  experiments  in  our 
university,  could  be  rehabilitnted  and  brought  up  so  that  It  would 
bring  In  a  good  revenue  to  the  farmers  in  the  form  of  adding  to  the 
diversiflcatlcn  of  their  farm  products. 

In  the  scientific  experiments  we  have  carried  on.  progress  has  been 
made  by  mutation  and  asexual  breeding  of  sweetpotatoes  causing 
th^m  not  only  to  bloom  but  seed  as  well,  which  Is  something  new. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  done  that  In  this  country  before.  Now, 
you  might  ask,  "Why  was  that  necessary?"  Sweetpotatoes  have  a 
tendency  to  acquire  the  diseases  that  are  In  the  land  and  that  Is  the 
only  means  by  which  we  can  control  diseased  roots,  soil  and  stem 
rot.  and  other  diseases  and  insects. 

Then,  we  have  gone  further  than  that.  Experiment  has  shown  we 
can  control  the  size  of  the  potato,  making  it  more  uniform,  and  also 
increase  the  nutritive  or  food  value  of  the  potato,  such  as  dextrine 
and  sucrose  and  other  elements. 

Mr.  Leavt.  Mr.  DeRouen,  are  you  actually  raising  svert potatoes 
now  tfiat  you  grow  from  the  seed  instead  of  the  slip  of  the  plant? 
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Mr  DeRoutn  Yes.  sir.  We  are  doing  so  now.  and  my  piirpcse 
in  appealing  before  the  committee  Is  to  ask  that  a  small  amount  of 
help  and  financial  assistance  be  given  the  universities  to  carry  on 
tliia  good  work.  We  are  not  asking  your  committee  to  buy  any 
land  or  establish  any  set-up.  The  colleges  have  tiie  set-up  but  they 
will  need  about  $80,000  to  carry  out  the  work  and  pass  on  this 
valuable  Information  and  these  methods  to  the  other  States. 

Mr  Leavt  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  arrive  through  scientific 
Investigation  at  the  point  where  they  wiU  be  able  to  produce  sweet- 
potatoes  from  the  seed. 

Mr.  DeRouin.  Yes.  sir;  we  have  done  It.  It  Is  not  a  question  any 
more.     It  has  been  done. 

Mr.  LiAVT.  But  they  have  not  demonstrated  it  on  a  basis  broad 
enough  yet  to  say  that  It  is  practical? 

Mr  DeRoxjm*.  Yes;  I  think  we  have.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
now  Is  to  pa5S  this  on  to  the  rest  of  the  22  States,  which  are  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Iowa.  Missouri.  Kansas,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land. Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  California. 

Mr.  DniKSEN.  You  are  asking  for  an  Increase  of  what  amount,  Mr. 
DtRorEN? 

Mr.  DiRouTN.  We  are  not  asking  for  an  Increaae.  This  Is  a  new 
Item. 

Mr.  DtKKSKN.  It  Is  a  new  Item? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes.  sir.     I  am  a.sklng  that  you  approve  this  Item 
and  Include  It  In  the  t^proprlatlons  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try   under    project   4.    "Vegetables    investigation.    Bureau    of    Plant 
Indmtry.  Department  of  Agriculture"   (p.  210,  1»40  Budget  of  the 
United  States). 
Mr.  EtauosEN.  It  has  never  been  submitted  to  the  Budget,  has  It? 
Mr.  DeRouin.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  DiKKSEN.  It  has? 

Mr.  DiRouEN.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  submitted  it  myself,  and  you  will  have  estimates  here  on  it.  The 
figures  on  losses,  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  show  that 
from  1928  to  1932  the  losses  were  $16,517,750  from  field  disease, 
storage,  black-rot.  wilt,  and  so  forth.  Now.  that  deals  specifically 
with  only  the  four  diseases  mentioned  above.  In  marketing  sweet- 
pctatces,  at  this  time  we  can  only  market  about  50  percent  of  our 
production,  because  in  grading  about  50  percent  are  classed  as  culls 
due  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  potato  itself.  The  potato  is  crooked 
In  shape.  It  Is  too  large  or  too  small,  and  not  being  uniform  In  size 
cannot  qualify  under  United  States  grading. 

Reverting  to  the  matter  of  the  submission  of  this  Item  to  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  under  date  of 
February  28.  1939,  which  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Bell,  Acting 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget.     The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

•T>EAB  Ma.  Bell:  Enclosed  herein  please  find  clipped  pages  from 
the  CoNGKESSioNAL  RECORD  Of  February  1,  1939,  containing  my  speech 
on  sweetpotatocB  and  the  Importance  of  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  research  work  now  being  conducted  In  connection 
therewith. 

"The  purpoee  of  my  speech  and  my  writing  you  Is  to  obtain  an 
appropriation  for  this  work  ao  that  the  presert  studies  and  experi- 
ments at  Louisiana  State  University  may  be  continued,  a  better 
potato  produced,  and  additional  cash  income  put  into  the  pockets 
of  the  small  farmers  of  the  twenty-odd  potato-producing  States.  I 
will  greatly  appreciate  your  giving  this  matter  your  serious  consid- 
eration and  Immediate  attention  with  a  view  of  siibmitting  an 
estimate  to  the  House  Ccnunittee  on  Appropriations  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  profitably  expended  in  furthering  the 
experiments  presently  being  conducted.  This  Is  of  vital  importance 
to  us  and  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  will  make  your  recommendation  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  It 
may  be  considered  by  the  committee  on  the  hearings  on  the  1940 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation. 

"This  appropriation  Item  should  be  included  In  project  No.  4. 
•Vegetable  Investigation.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  ot 
Agriculture"  (p.  210.  1940  Budget  of  the  United  States). 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  $80,000  would  be  adequate  and  cover 
the  21  sweetpotato-produclng  States,  as  I  understand  each  State  has 
Its  own  set-up  and  necessary  land  for  the  experiments.  I  am  not 
seeking  any  funds  to  purchase  lands,  merely  sufficient  moneys  to 
conduct  the  experiments  themselves. 

"In  closing  I  would  again  reiterate  that  these  experiments  are  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Louisiana  State  University  and  other  State  universities 
of  the  sweetpotato-prcduclng  States,  which.  I  imderstand,  have  the 
necessary  lands  and  set-up  required. 

"Thanking  jrou  for  your  cooperation,  with  best  wishes  and  kind 
regards,  I  am, 

"Sincerely  yovirs, 

"Ren*  L.  DERctJEN,  M.  C." 

Mr.  TAivni.  Mr.  DeRotjen,  I  am  sure  the  committee  is  very  much 
Interested,  and  I  know  I  am.  but  I  did  not  hear  your  statement  on 
account  of  the  confusion  In  regard  to  the  items  that  you  deeire 
increased. 

Mr.  DxRotTXN.  It  Is  a  new  item. 

Mr.  TAavss.  A  new  Item? 


Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes;  a  new  Item,  and  you  ha^e  never  appropriated 
any  money  for  that  purpose  before. 

Mr.  Tarvee.  How  much  do  you  desire  for  this  Item? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  I  am  told  by  the  horticulturist  at  the  university 
that  about  $80,000  will  carry  on  all  of  the  work,  becatise  they  have 
the  buildings  and  equipment  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  ptirchasing 

any  land.  _^ 

Mr.  Tarver.  Under  what  biu^au  or  what  subdivision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrtctxlture  would  this  be  carried  on? 

Mr.  DcRouEN.  Under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  subdivision? 

Mr.  DERotTEN.  This  is  tinder  project  4 — Included  in  project  No.  4 
tinder  the  Budget.  „    ^     ^       ^       >. 

Mr.  Leavt.  You  say  they  are  going  to  go  to  the  Budget  and  get 

an  estimate  for  It?  ,     „  „      .  ..^     „  , 

Mr.  DeRotten.  Yes;  I  have  requested  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  to  furnish  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Cannon.  It  has  not  yet  been  received. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  I  understand  It  haa  not  been  sent  over  yet. 

Mr   Terry.  How  much  have  you  afked? 

Mr.  DeRoiten.  We  have  asked  for  $80,000.  and  think  that  we  can 
carry  on  the  work  with  that  amount  of  money.  It  Is  a  very  small 
Item,  but  It  will  lead  toward  further  u.ses  of  the  sweetpotato  and  Its 
byproducts.  I  will  give  you  an  lllustraticn  of  what  I  mean.  Now, 
where  I  live  we  can  raise  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  without 
any  fertilizer  at  all,  down  there  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  It  has 
so  much  water  that  we  cannot  use  the  corn  at  all.  Consequently 
we  do  not  raise  any  corn  for  the  market.  We  could  raise  alfalfa  very 
profitably,  and  dispense  with  all  of  otir  sugarcane  land,  but  here 
again  the  question  of  overhumidity  enters.  When  we  attempt  to 
take  the  water  out  of  It  we  raise  the  cost  so  high  that  we  are  not 
able  to  compete  with  alfalfa  grown  elsewhere.  What  I  am  trying 
to  bring  to  your  attention  Is  the  contribution  that  you  can  make 
to  those  farmers  In  every  State  by  appropriating  this  small  sum 
of  money  to  further  these  experiments.  To  the  farmers  potatoes 
are  Just  potatoes.  They  are  not  uniform.  There  Is  no  attempt 
made  to  Improve  the  potato. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Have  you  tried  dehydration  In  potatoes,  corn,  and 

alfalfa? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  No;  not  In  potatoes;  I  merely  cited  corn  and  alfalfa 
to  show  you  what  we  have  to  contend  with.  We  can  buiid  up 
sweetpotatoes  Just  as  we  did  our  sugarcane.  After  we  have  stand- 
ardized them  for  markets  I  think  we  can  manufacture  a  starch 
which  wUl  not  harm  the  other  starch,  made  of  corn,  and  so  forth, 
but  It  will  take  the  place  of  sago,  tapioca,  and  all  of  those  starches 
that  we  bring  into  the  country  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  amount  of  sweetpoUto  starch  Is  us^d  In  the 
production  of  mucilage  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  very  little. 
Mr.  Cannon.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  all  of  the  mucilage 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  is  a  potato  product. 
Mr.  DeRouen.  They  use  sago  and  they  use  various  kinds  of  starch. 
I  believe. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Insofar  as  the  adheslves  that  are  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment now  for  postage  stamps  and  other  purposes  arc  concerned, 
they  are  made  from  tapioca  starch,  which  Is  Imported  by  Baltimore 
firms  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  I  think  we  bought  about  340,000  tons  In  1937  of 
those  foreign  root  starches. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  is  the  difference  between  these  two  samples  of 
starch?  They  are  both  sweetpotato  starches  and  they  are  both  from 
the  Laurel  starch  plant. 

Mr   DeRouen.  There  Is  no  difference. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  One  of  them  rubs  off  on  the  fingers  a  little  bit  more 
than  the  other. 

Mr   C.\NNON.  These  arc  all  samples  of  the  same  starch? 
Mr.  DeRoven.  Yes;  they  are  all  samples  of  the  same  starch. 
Mr.  Cannon.  And  It  is  made  from  sweetpotatoes? 
Mr    DeRouen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Leavy.  It  is  my  recollection  that  last  year  we  Increased  the 
Item  for  Investigations  at  Laurel,  Miss. 
Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes,  sir;  tliat  Is  correct. 

Mr.   Leavt.  They   have   been   carrying   on   work   there   that   has 
proven  quite  valuable  to  the  people  In  this  Industry. 
Mr.  DeRouen.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Since  Mr.  DeRouen  has  made  an  observation  on 
Mr.  DeRouen.  That  Is  correct, 
the  amount  of  foreign  starch  used  In  this  country,  last  year  the 
Department  of  Commerce  advises  me  that  466.000.000  pounds  of 
tapioca  and  sago  starch  were  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
virtually  all  of  the  starch  used  fof  sizing  In  the  cotton  mil's  of  this 
country  was  imported. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  man  In  charge  of  this  Latirel  plant  testified  the 
other  day  that  they  are  producing  a  product  which  Is  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  foreign  starches,  and  that  they  produced  2.000.000 
pounds  last  year,  and  they  have  the  capacity  for  a  larger  market. 
Mr.  DiRKSEN.  We  are  bound  to  have  tapioca  starch  on  the  free 
list  under  the  agreements  with  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  We  do  not  produce  the  potatoes  now  that  we  would 
be  producing  un^ler  this  scientific  research.  The  present  potato 
throughout  the  United  States  carries  about  16  to  IB  percent  starch 
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on  the  average.  What  we  would  have  to  do  Is  raise  the  starch 
content  In  the  potato  to  30  percent  without  disturbing  the  food 
value.  We  shall  also  have  to  carry  on  further  experiments  with  the 
byproducts  because  that  Is  the  most  valuable. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  Is  where  the  real  profit  lies — In  the  byproduct. 
Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes;  we  are  experimenting  with  the  byproduct. 
Give  us  the  money  to  scientifically  Improve  the  potato,  and  we  can 
show  you  very  conclusively  that  we  have  developed  a  sweetpotato 
that  will  meet  those  conditions,  and  also  protect  the  potato  against 
all  diseases.  We  are  not  prepared  to  do  It  by  ourselves,  as  It  Is  too 
expensl\e.  In  grading  your  potatoes  to  No  1  grade  you  lose  about 
50  percent  of  them  on  account  of  the  variation  in  size  and  lack 
of  uniformity  In  shape.  We  are  trying  to  carry  on  this  experiment 
In  such  a  way  that  we  will  not  lose  the  food  value  of  the  sweet- 
potatoes and  protect  the  land  from  Infection.  Some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  project  will  be  that  the  farmer  can  sell  at  any  time 
a  few  crates  or  a  few  bxishels  of  No.  1  sweetpotatoes  out  of  his 
crop. 

Mr.  Leavt.  If  you  could  bring  that  starch  content  up  to  30  per- 
cent,  would    you   then   be   able   to   capture   the   whole   American 
market  again.st  the  foreign  market? 
Mr.  DeRouen.  That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Leavt.  You  think  you  could  do  that  even  though  the  starches 
coming  In  from  abroad  are  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  That  is  correct,  because  we  would  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  it  by  protecting  the  land  and  also  Improve  the  quality; 
we  can  save  $21,000,000  a  year  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  sweet- 
potato.   Take  sugarcane:  We  brought  the  sucrose  content  up  from 
10  or  12  percent  to  about  20  or  30  percent. 
Mr.  Leavt.  You  would  not  need  a  tariff  wall  to  protect  starch? 
Mr   DeRouen.  I  do  not  care  to  bring  the  tariff  in  now. 
Mr.  Leavt.  I  know,  but  Mr.  Dirksen  stated  It  Is  on  the  free  list. 
Mr   DeRouen.  Yes;  It  is  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Leavt.  Even  though  foreign  starch  is  en  the  free  list.  It  Is 
your  contention  that  If  you  raise  the  sweetpotato  starch  content 
to  30  percent  you  can  drive  the  foreign  seller  off  of  the  market? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  You  are  not  going  to  drive  him  off  the  market 
with  the  rate  at  which  tapioca  can  be  bought  today. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes;  we  would  have  to  have  some  protection, 
either  by  reciprocity  or  tariff  or  something  like  that,  but  above 
all  we  must  standardize  and  bring  the  sweetpotato  to  a  higher 
standard,  as  well  as  protect  the  land  from  diseases.  Insects,  and 
infection  before  anything  can  be  done. 

I  want  to  specifically  call  your  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
this  money  Is  not  needed  to  buy  land  or  equipment. 

Mr.  Cannon.  It  Is  all  to  be  spent  In  personnel.  Is  It,  Mr.  De- 
Rouen? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  It  is  all  to  be  spent  In  personnel  and  equipment 
for  the  experiments. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  will  require  material  and  equipment? 
Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Will  some  of  this  be  In  the  nature  of  capital  in- 
vestment or  a  recurring  item? 

Mr.   DeRouen.  Well,  I   do   not  know.     I   think   most   In   capital 
Investment,  and  do  not  believe  it  will  be  a  recurring  item. 
Mr.  Cannon.  Is  there  any  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  state  that 
my  prime  purpose  or  motive  is  to  sectire  sufficient  money  to  con- 
tinue experiments  and  work  which  will  bring  about  the  standard- 
ization of  the  sweetpotato,  the  control  of  soil  rot,  stem  diseases. 
Insects,  and  other  blighU,  thereby  increasing  the  Income  of  the 
small  farmers  of  the  sweetpotato-produclng  States  and  at  the 
same  time  put  Into  cultivation  much  idle  land  which  has  been 
withdrawn  from  cultivation  of  the  five  major  farm  commodities  or 
crops.  The  Increase  of  the  starch  content  of  the  potato  for  com- 
mercial purposes  is  secondary  and  does  not  enter  the  pictme  until 
later,  when  sufficient  good  potatoes  are  being  produced.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  you  will  permit  me  to  Insert  this  table  on  the  Im- 
portation of  cassava  and  sago  In  the  years  1933,  1934,  1935,  1936, 
and  1937,  I  should  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Cannon.  When  you  revise  your  remarks,  you  may  Include 
that  material  In  the  record. 
Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes. 
The  data  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

United  States  importation  of  starches 
|ln  thousands  of  iwuwls] 


Yew 


1933 
1034 
19R5 
1936 
1937 


Cassava ' 


190,302 
17fi,  109 
202,112 
269,504 
432,858 


Sago* 


12,317 
12,  7<51 
24.806 
36,434 
33,470 


1  Fitruros  are  for  tapioca  (cassava),  crude,  flour,  and  prepared. 

'  Kigurts  are  for  sago,  crude  and  flour. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  I  also  desire  to  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  record 
a  copy  of  my  speech  on  sweetpotatoes,  from  page  1046  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Febrtiary  1,  1939,  which  Is  as  follows: 


"At  the  Louisiana  State  University  we  have  been  doing  extensive 
research  work  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  many  diseases  and  in- 
sects which  are  peculiar  to  sweetpotatoes.  As  you  know,  the 
sweetpotato  Is  a  tuber  and  Is  apt  to  contract  rot  from  roots  and 
Infections  In  the  ground.  At  this  time  we  have  produced  by  ex- 
periment a  sweetpotato  that  will  bloom  as  it  has  never  done  In 
this  country — and  will  produce  seed,  and  this  is  something  new. 
We  believe  that  by  further  research  along  the  lines  that  we  have 
been  carrying  on  at  the  university  we  can  furnish  throughout  the 
United  States  seed  which  can  be  controlled.  Sweetpotatoes  more  or 
less  have  a  tendency  to  acquire  the  diseases  that  are  In  the  land, 
and  by  breeding  we  can  treat  It  so  the  diseases  will  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  area  or  to  the  next  potato  that  comes  along.  We 
also  have  In  mind  controlling  the  sizes,  and  we  believe  that  through 
the  experiments  we  are  carrying  on  In  Louisiana  we  can  produce  an 
attractive  potato  instead  of  Irregtilar,  small,  or  crooked  potatoes. 

"I  believe  the  sv/eetpotato  Industry  should  be  delved  Into  more 
thoroughly,  so  we  may  make  use  of  some  of  the  lands  that  are  lying 
Idle,  and.  for  Instance,  because  we  may  not  be  permitted  to  raise 
more  of  one  crop  or  another,  we  shotild  substitute  in  one  crop 
what  we  lose  In  another. 

"The  sweetpotato  is  the  most  Important  single  food  and  feed  crop 
In  the  South.  It  is  outranked  only  by  the  Irish  potato  as  a 
vegetable  crop  for  the  entire  Nation.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
had  It  not  been  for  the  sweetpotato  on  many  occasions  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  would  have  gone  htmgry.  The  sweet- 
potato has  also  aided  greatly  in  supplying  food  for  armies  of  the 
Revolution  as  well  as  for  later  confiicts. 

"As  a  food,  it  is  a  particularly  balanced  one.  It  contains  practi- 
cally all  of  the  growth  vitamins;  It  is  reasonably  high  In  proteins; 
and  Is  particularly  high  In  carbohydrates,  such  as  dextrlns  and 
sucrose. 

"The  sweetpotato  was  originally  Introduced  from  the  more  tropi- 
cal areas  of  North  America,  probably  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
when  brought  under  conditions  of  continental  North  America  It 
rarely.  If  ever,  produced  seed,  and  therefore  It  has  been  reproduced 
asexually  from  the  time  It  was  originally  introduced.  Any  im- 
provements In  this  crop  have  resulted  from  vegetative  mutations, 
therefore  systematic  Improvement  has  been  slow. 

"Realizing  the  great  Importance  of  the  sweetpotato  crop,  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  made  every  effort 
to  improve  it  in  Louisiana,  and  in  the  past  2  years  methods  have 
been  worked  out  for  Inducing  the  sweetpotato  to  bloom  and  set 
seed  under  Louisiana  conditions.  The  past  season  we  have  been 
able  to  grow  around  1.500  seedlings,  and  for  the  coming  year 
we  will  probably  have  around  4,000;  whereas,  In  reality,  under 
an  expanded  breeding  program,  we  should  have  at  least  15,000.  Due 
to  limited  equipment  and  manpower,  our  program  has  been 
hampered  materially. 

"Our  purpose  In  breeding  the  sweetpotato  are  threefold: 
"First.  To  Improve  the  nutritive  value,  market  quality,  and  shape. 
This  would  Include  breeding  for  high  sugar  and  vitamin  content 
and  for  a  very  uniform  shape.  Most  of  our  varieties  are  very  Ill- 
shaped,  and  the  growers  are  able  to  market  only  about  50  to  60 
percent  of  the  crop. 

"Second.  To  breed  varieties  having  a  higher  starch  content  than 
existing  varieties.  The  importance  of  starch  is  Increasing  In  South- 
ern States.  We  are  now  importing  over  $9,000,000  worth  of  cas.sava 
starch  per  year,  used  primarily  In  the  South  In  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  in  the  textile  mills,  which  could  be  made  from  the 
sweetpotato.  Incidentally,  this  cassava  starch  is  corrrlng  In  duty- 
free under  the  name  of  cassava  fiour.  To  produce  higher  yields  of 
starch  would  require  varieties  bred  for  that  purpose.  Good  starch 
varieties  should  yield  from  20  to  30  percent  starch.  Table  varieties 
usually  run  around  16  to  18  percent  starch. 

"Third.  To  breed  varieties  resistant  to  diseases,  such  as  the  soil, 
stem,  and  black  rots.  These  diseases  are  taking  a  heavy  toll  at  the 
present  time.  The  soil  rot  In  particular  Is  threatening  the  sweet- 
potato-produclng areas  of  Louisiana,  while  the  stem  and  black  rots 
are  mere  severe  In  other  Important  sweetpotato  regions  of  the 
country. 

"Systematic  and  rapid  progress  with  the  above  three  Items  can 
only  be  made  through  sexual  breeding. 

"To  indicate  the  great  Interest  In  the  sweetpotato-lmprovement 
program  delegates  from  practically  every  Southern  State  and  repre- 
sentatives from  States  as  far  north  as  Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas  have  made  special  trips  to  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  to  study  the  work  under  way  there.  They  are 
anxious  to  see  the  work  expanded  so  that  they  might  take  greater 
advantages  of  the  work  now  under  way. 

"We  have  here  a  challenge  to  American  enterprise,  and  especially 
to  the  South,  where  the  sweetpotato  could  be  grown  In  unlimited 
quantities  and  of  superior  quality.  The  maximum  capacity  of  the 
Southern  States  for  sweetpotato  production  ^  not  known.  Sweet- 
potato growing  has  been  more  than  a  minor  farm  industry. 

"Never  before  has  an  appropriation  been  requested  for  this  Im- 
portant crop.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  growers  and  horti- 
culturists interested  In  the  Improvement  of  the  crop  that  the  ex- 
penditures necessary  to  take  care  of  the  need  for  improvement  of 
this  crop  in  the  various  States  would  reqiUre  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  only  $80,000. 
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nn  cloaing.  I  wish  to  urge  the  representatives  of  the  various  sweet- 
Dotato-produclng  States  to  Join  with  me  In  appealing  to  the  Appro- 
brlations  Committee  for  the  needed  $80,000  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  Investigations  and  research  now  under  way.  This 
sum  should  be  Included  as  an  Item  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill." 

CHLOKOnC     STREAK.     A      vmUS     DISEASK     OF     SUCARCANi:.     REPORTn)     IN 

LOUISIANA 

Mr  DiRouiN  I  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  emer- 
eency  existing  in  sugarcane.  In  May  1928  chlorotic  streak,  a  serious 
virus  disease  of  sugarcane,  was  identifled  and  reported  in  Louisiana 
by  an  expert  of  the  Depsirtmcnt  of  Agriculture.  Since  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Act  was  passed  In  1912.  no  other  major  disease  of  cane 
has  entered  the  United  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  mo- 
palc.  which  may  have  been  Introduced  about  1912.  The  manner  in 
which  chlorotic  streak  reached  the  commercial  cane  area  of  the 
South  is  not  known,  but  the  supposition  is  that  it  was  brought  on 
cane  cuttings  by  some  individual  in  ignorance  of  the  law.  The  dis- 
ease does  not  exist  at  the  Federal  or  State  experiment  stations, 
which  are  the  only  legally  constituted  agencies  for  importation  of 
new  varieties  of  cane.  

Mosaic,  also  a  virus  disease,  brought  virtual  ruin  to  the  Industry, 
the  production  of  sugar  falling  from  several  hundred  thou.sand  tons 
per  year  to  a  low  of  45.000  tons  in  1926.  after  which  there  was  a 
p^dual  rise  in  production  due  mainly  to  the  development  of  resist- 
ant varieties  by  the  Department  of  AgricxUtxire.  Mosaic  remains  a 
major  problem  in  seven  Stales  of  the  South.  Great  progress  has 
been  mad«»  in  restoring  production,  but  thus  far  no  completely 
immune  varieties  have  been  produced  by  breeding,  and  the  disease 
therefore  persists.  .    t^,  , 

One  of  the  main  projects  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  s  Divi- 
sion of  Sugar  Plant  Investigation  is  breeding  lor  Immunity  to 
moaalc.  which  Is  the  only  hope  for  complete  elimination  of  the 

Chlorotic  streak  Is  apparently  a  disease  of  similar  nature,  but  very 
little  Is  known  about  it  except  that  poor  germination  of  seed  cane 
and  consequent  faulty  and  deficient  stands  result  from  planting 
infected  seed  cane.  This  effect  of  chlorotic  streak  Is  a  serious  com- 
pUcation  in  the  Southern  States,  because  replanting  is  impossible 
due  to  limited  season  for  making  the  crop.  In  Queensland.  Hawaii. 
and  Puerto  Rico,  where  the  disease  has  also  recently  appeared, 
serious  losses  may  occur,  but  within  time  limits  the  crops  may  be 
replanted  if  serious  stand  failure  resulu  from  the  original  planting 

of  seed  cane  *      ,i 

Another  disastrous  consequence  of  chlorotic  streak  common  to  all 
countries  is  failure  of  the  ratoon  crops — that  is.  the  crops  harvested 
In  succeeding  years  from  an  original  planting  of  seed  cane 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  spread  to 
healthy  plantations,  the  resistance  or  susceptibility  of  local  com- 
mercial cane  varieties  to  the  disease,  the  environmental  conditions 
of  soil,  nutrition,  rainfall,  and  so  forth,  that  favor  or  retard  spread 
of  the  disease,  or.  in  fact,  any  of  the  essential  information  on  biology 
of  chlorotic  streak  that  would  suggest  means  of  combating  or 
eliminating  it.  .    , 

It  is  fortunate  that  up  to  the  present  chlorotic  streak  is  appar- 
ently restricted  to  the  area  east  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  in  Lou- 
isiana. The  disease  was  not  found  in  Mississippi.  Alabama.  Georgia, 
or  Florida  in  rapid  reconnaissance  survey  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  past  season,  but  the  survey,  due  to  lack  of  special  financial 
provision  for  it,  was  not  very  complete.  The  tentative  assimiption 
Is  that  in  some  manner  unknown  the  disease  was  brought  into  an 
area  centering  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Louisiana  and  gained  a 
foothold  there  In  the  very  recent  past.  From  careful  obser\atlons 
of  the  past  few  months  it  is  proved  that  under  our  conditions  the 
disease  spreads  to  new  plantings;  and  that  fact,  together  with  the 
fact  that  it  causes  poor  germination,  faulty  stand  of  plant  ccne. 
and  more  serious  injury  to  ratoon  crops,  comprises  about  all  that 
Is  definitely  known. 

The  situation  parallels  the  accidental  Im porta aon  of  mosaic  which 
brought  such  great  havoc  and  ruination  to  scores  of  thousands  of 
farmers  who  depended  upon  cane  for  cash  Income.  In  the  case  of 
chlorotic  streak,  an  earlier  identification  of  the  disease  and  more 
prompt  realization  of  the  danger  makes  possible  the  avoidance  of 
the  former  disastrous  experience. 

An  immediate  study  of  the  disease  to  establish  the  cause,  manner 
of  spread,  relative  effect  on  present  commercial  varieties,  possi- 
bility of  breeding  resistant  varieties,  or  the  evolving  of  other  meas- 
ures to  check  or  eliminate  this  serious  threat  to  the  Industry  Is 
urgently  needed.  Alertness  to  recognize  this  new  threat  may  Jtistly 
be  attributed  to  the  wise  provision  of  experts  by  the  Congress  for 
study  of  the  cause  of  mosaic.  The  specialists  trained  In  that  work 
have  made  progress  but  are  still  preoccupied  with  a  more  satisfac- 
tory ultimate  solution,  the  development  of  completely  Immune 
varieties,  and  cannot  be  diverted  from  it  without  sacrifice  of  essen- 
tial features  of  the  project. 

It  Is  the  studied  opinion  of  a  committee  representing  19.000  sugar- 
cane farmers  that  provision  lor  immediate,  adequate  study  of  chlo- 
rotic streak  be  made  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  expe- 
rience with  mosaic  and  that  an  emergency  appropriation  of  about 
$35,000  be  made  for  that  purp>ose.  This  is  an  emergency,  gentlemen. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 


Bill  to  Curb  Expansion  of  Interstate  Foreign- 
Owned  Chain  Stores,  H.  R.  1,  Will  Be  Considered 
by  Congress  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Next 
Session,  January  3, 1940— Now  is  the  Time  for  All 
Friends  of  This  Measure  to  Let  Their  Wishes  Be 
Known  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  and  of  the  United  States  Senate— It  is 
Recognized  That  Social  as  Well  as  Economic 
Problems  are  Involved  in  This  Major  Issue 


Definite  trend  In  this  country  against  Invasion  of  local  com- 
munities by  absentee  owners. 

Concentration  of  money  and  credit  through  foreign-owned  chain* 
is  threatening  the  continuance  of  our  form  of  government. 

Foreign-owned  interstate  chain  companies  are  attempting  to  hide 
behind  the  several  thousand  local  chains  that  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1  in  their  attempts  to  mislead  and  deceive 
the  people  into  believing  that  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  will 
be  promoted  by  Wall  Street  Interests  being  permitted  to  exact  a 
tollgate  fee  from  every  local  transaction. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  assured  that  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  H.  R.  1,  a  bill  providing  for  a  Federal  tax 
on  foreign-owned  chain  stores,  when  Congre.ss  meets  January 
3,  1940.  The  bill  is  pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House. 

TRAINZD   DECETVEHS 

I  will  present  my  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  that  are 
propounded  daily  relative  to  this  very  important  bill,  about 
which  a  campaign  of  misrepresentation  Is  being  carried  on  by 
highly  paid  truth  evaders,  fact  distortionists,  and  trained 
deceivers. 

NTT  ntorrrs  taken  awat  rROM  local  coMMUNrrr 

We  are  "dead  set"  against  the  interstate  foreign-owned 
chains  that  milk  the  community  dry  by  taking  money  in  the 
form  of  net  profits  away  from  local  towns  and  local  bank.s  and 
by  crushing  out  the  life  of  independent  business.  Such  chains 
are  neither  economical,  eCBcient,  nor  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  greatly  benefits  the 
independent  merchant  and  the  public,  does  not  prohibit  the 
chains  from  using  profits  from  many  stores  in  towns  where 
they  already  enjoy  a  monopoly  to  enable  them  to  sell  goods 
at  a  loss  in  another  town  until  the  Independent  merchants 
in  that  town  are  put  out  of  business.  That  is  why  the 
Federal  chain-store  tax  bill  is  necessary. 

INDICTMENTS    AGAINST    INTERSTATE  CHAINS 

Here  are  a  number  of  direct  indictments  against  the  inter- 
state absentee-owned  chain  systems: 

They  are  the  products  of  a  few  monopolistic  money  masters 
of  Manhattan. 

Cost  of  food  is  higher  In  chain-controlled  towns  and 
communities. 

They  do  not  contribute  to  local  relief,  local  schools, 
churches,  or  charities,  except  a  miserly  sum — entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  their  business — in  an  effort  to  buy  goodwill. 

They  break  down  local  rent  schedules  by  destroying  the 
Independent  merchants. 

They  compel  our  boys  and  girls  to  work  for  absentee 
owners  for  long  hours  at  starvation  wages. 

They  crush  out  labor  as  monopoly  invariably  does. 

They  are  draining  capital  from  local  towns. 

They  destroy  the  independence  and  self-reliance  that  built 
this  Nation. 
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They  do  not  create.  They  take  away  what  others  have 
created. 

They  never  guarantee  a  doctor  bill  for  an  unfortunate 
employee. 

They  take  away  local  privileges  and  opportunities  that 
formerly  enabled  local  citizens  to  assume  local  relief  assist- 
ance and  responsibility. 

They  never  send  an  unnamed  Christmas  basket  to  a  poor 
family. 

They  never  fall  to  beat  down  the  price  of  farm  products. 

They  are  the  first  to  arrive  after  a  town  is  built  and  the 
first  to  leave  when  a  town  is  overtaken  by  drought,  cyclone, 
epidemic,  or  other  unforeseen  disaster. 

They  charge  different  prices  in  different  cities  in  the  same 
State,  and  even  in  the  same  city,  according  to  competition 
from  the  independent  merchant  across  the  street  who  is 
marked  as  the  next  victim. 

They  owe  their  growth  to  chiseling,  cheating,  racketeering 
methods,  wrecking  others  to  build  themselves. 

They  never  operate  in  a  distressed  community. 

They  never  render  temporary  assistance  in  the  form  of 
credit  to  any  citizen. 

They  never  pay  their  just  and  fair  share  of  taxes  in  pro- 
portion to  their  volume  of  business. 

They  have  never  raised  the  standard  of  living  in  any  com- 
munity. Absentee  control  of  business  is  a  detriment  to  the 
future  welfare  of  all  classes  and  there  is  no  class  or  group 
that  escapes  its  detrimental  effect  upon  our  economic  life. 

Net  profits  from  farms,  mines,  or  business  are  the  only 
means  of  building  towns,  cities,  and  States.  These  net 
profits — under  the  chain  system — fly  overnight  to  New  York. 

Every  dollar  that  is  taken  from  your  State  or  mine  in  net 
profits  is  a  loss  of  many  times  that  $1  in  buying  power  to  the 
local  residents. 

Net  profits  remaining  in  the  community  and  deposited  in 
the  local  bank  circulate  many  times  a  year  among  local 
citizens, 

FINANCE    MORE    WIVES    OF    FOREIGN    COUNTS 

Chain -store  net  profits  go  to  distant  owners  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles there,  not  in  our  community;  to  build  schools  and 
churches  there,  not  in  our  community;  or  to  finance  more 
wives  of  foreign  counts,  who  will  spend  such  profits  not  in 
America  but  in  foreign  lands. 

CHANCE  OF  PASSAGE 

Question.  Is  there  a  good  chance  to  pass  H.  R.  1  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress? 

Answer.  Yes.  However,  success  will  depend  upon  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  people.  If  each  person  who  is  in- 
terested in  this  legislation  assumes  an  air  of  indifference  or 
a  "Let  George  do  it"  attitude,  the  bill  will  not  have  a  chance. 
If  the  good  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  country,  who  want 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  have  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity 
In  life,  take  the  proper  intei-est  in  this  bill,  and  if  the  people 
of  this  Nation  who  are  opposed  to  monopoly  make  the  fight 
that  should  be  made  for  this  bill,  there  is  no  doubt  about  its 
passage  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  After  all,  it  is  just 
a  question  of  reaching  the  people  with  the  truth  about  the 
conspiracy  among  a  few  Wall  Streeters  to  obtain  control  of 
retail  distribution  in  this  country  and  calling  their  attention 
to  what  the  destructive  consequences  will  be.  If  the  people 
get  the  facts,  public  sentiment  will  compel  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

HOW  TOU  CAN  HELP  PASS  H.  R.  1 

Question.  How  can  I,  as  a  local  citizen,  help  in  the  cam- 
paign to  secure  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  1? 

Answer.  I  would  suggest  that  you  endeavor  to  convince 
your  Representative  In  Congress  and  your  two  United  States 
Senators  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  is  in  the  public  In- 
terest. I  do  not  recommend  coercion,  intimidation,  or  threats 
as  a  method  to  be  used;  in  fact,  neither  should  be  resorted 
to.    I  do  recommend  the  use  of  logic  and  reason.    Since  you 


have  the  right  side,  you  do  not  have  to  use  unfair  methods 
and  underhanded  tactics.  The  most  effective  work  can  be 
done  from  home  by  your  cooperating  with  neighbors  and 
friends  in  an  effort  to  convince  your  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  Congress  that  the  cause  is  just  and  right  and 
that  the  bill  should  be  passed.  Anything  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  may  be  quoted  and  reprinted  without 
special  permission.  This  is  not  a  political  campaign;  It  is  a 
crusade.  We  must  gospelize  our  cause,  which  we  know  Is 
just  and  right.  A  few  letters  from  honest-to-God  folks  back 
home  who  have  vision  and  who  can  vividly  picture  the  evil 
consequences  of  absentee  ownership  to  a  Member  of  Congress 
have  more  weight  and  influence  than  thousands  of  Inspired 
telegrams.  More  than  150  Members  of  the  House  have  stated 
to  constituents  that  they  expect  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

CANDID  FACTS 

Next  year  Is  Presidential  election  year.  If  we  make  a  good 
showing  in  January,  we  have  an  excellent  chance  of  getting 
this  bill  passed  before  the  Democratic  and  Republican  con- 
ventions in  June  of  next  year.  E\'eryone  interested  In  this 
legislation  should  contact  his  Member  of  Congress  between 
now  and  January  and  fully  inform  him  of  the  necessity  of  this 
legislation.  He  should  also  confer  with  his  two  United  States 
Senators.  Not  only  that;  he  should  make  sure  that  the  ones 
who  represent  his  district  and  State  at  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  conventions  next  year  are  In  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation.  In  this  way  there  are  two 
chances.  The  first  is  to  get  the  bill  passed  in  Congress  be- 
fore the  conventions  meet;  and  the  next  is.  If  we  should  fail 
in  that,  to  make  it  such  a  paramount  Issue  that  both  major 
political  parties  will  advocate  our  proposal  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  next  year. 

Question.  Some  newspaper  correspondents  are  carrying 
the  statement  that  H.  R.  1  does  not  have  a  chance  of  passing 
Congress.    Is  the  statement  true? 

Answer.  That  is  the  stock  phrase  always  used  by  the  op- 
position to  a  bill — 'It  does  not  have  a  chance."  It  is  very 
effective  sometimes  in  preventing  people  from  joining  In  a 
fight  that  would  meet  with  success  were  their  efforts  joined 
with  others  who  knew  differently.  The  selfish  Interests  said 
the  same  thing  about  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  thought 
they  had  silenced  the  sentiment  In  favor  of  the  bill  In  that 
way.  Its  enactment  came  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  People  who  are  interested  in  economic  changes,  that 
are  opposed  by  those  who  have  considerable  control  over  the 
press  and  by  those  who  use  much  paid  time  over  the  air, 
should  be  on  guard  against  such  propaganda  and  not  be 
Influenced  by  It. 

This  is  the  third  national  campaign  that  I  have  assisted 
in  conducting.  The  two  former  ones  were  successful — one 
Involving  millions  of  men — World  War  veterans — and  billions 
of  dollars,  and  the  other,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which 
affected  millions  of  people  and  denied  to  the  greedy  few  the 
advantages  equal  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
which  they  were  not  justly  entitled  to  receive.  I  predict  suc- 
cess In  this  campaign,  as  we  have  considerably  more  support 
in  behalf  of  this  bill  than  we  had  for  either  of  the  others. 

This  is  not  a  "share  the  wealth"  proposal,  but  it  is  a  bill 
providing  for  sharing  the  privileges  and  opportunities. 

INDEPENDENTS   GAINED    IN    1939 

Question.  The  interstate  chains  through  their  lobbsing 
headquarters  claim  that  two  States,  during  the  year  1939, 
nullified  chain-store-tax  laws  and  that  this  shows  public 
sentiment  is  in  favor  of  the  chains.  Is  this  claim  well 
founded? 

Answer.  During  the  year  1939  the  interstate  chains  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  in  public -relations  work  and  for 
lobbying  before  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  44  States 
that  were  in  session.  The  Independent  merchants  did  not 
have  a  coordinated  program  during  1939,  but  depended  upon 
spontaneous  support  of  the  people.    Two  States — Kentucky 
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and  Pennsylvania — had  chain-store-tax  laws  that  were  de- 
clared unconstiiutlonal  by  the  State  courts  in  1939.  Public 
sentiment  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  decisions.  They 
relate  only  to  opinions  of  courts  to  the  particular  type  laws 
that  the  courts  passed  upon. 

During  1939.  when  these  44  State  legislatures  were  in  ses- 
sion, and  each  of  these  44  States  having  anti-chain-store 
laws  on   their   statute  books,  not   one   of   these   laws  was 
^^Biended  or  repealed  in  favor  of  the  chains. 

If  the  independent  merchants  can  hold  their  own  so  well 
at  a  time  when  so  much  money  has  been  spent  against  them 
and  with  no  coordinated  program  of  any  kind  of  their  own, 
they  certainly  should  be  in  a  good  position  to  obtain  over- 
whelming public  sentiment  in  their  favor  when  they  really 
reach  the  people  with  the  truth  in  bdialf  of  their  cause 
which  is  the  people's  cause. 

Not  only  did  the  independents  hold  their  own  but  actually 
during  1939  four  State  legislatures  amended  their  chain- 
store- tax  laws  by  increasing  the  taxes  on  foreign-owned 
chain  stores. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  during  the  year 
1939  when  44  State  legislatures  were  in  session  there  were 
numerous  bills  before  these  legislatures  providing  for  the 
repeal  cr  weakening  of  anti-chain-store  laws  and  other  bills 
that  would  be  helpful  to  foreign-owned  chains  but  not  one 
was  enacted  into  law  and  not  one  passed  either  house  of  any 
legislature. 

The  Wall-Street-owned  chains  were  unsuccessful  In  all 
their  efforts  in  1939  after  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
100-percent  organization.  Tlie  independents  had  no  organi- 
zation, spent  no  money,  but  actually  succeeded  in  making 
substantial  gains  in  four  States  and  suffered  no  losses. 

OPPOSU)     BT     rOUBTi.XN     AND     ONE-HAU'     BILLION     DOLLABS 

Mr.  Carl  Byoir.  president  of  Carl  Byoir  Associates.  Tnc. 
and  public  relaiions  counsel  for  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co..  made  a  speech  at  Rye.  N.  Y.,  September  19.  1938.  before 
the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  in  which  he,  according  to  the  printed  proceedings, 
stated : 

I  have  clients  in  American  Industry  with  assets  of  $14,500,000,000. 

How  much  is  $14,500,000,000?  It  is  twice  as  much  as  all 
the  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States.  It  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  all  the  retail  stores  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  public  utilities  in  the  United 
States.  I  estimate  that  this  vast  aggregation  of  wealth  in- 
cludes 90  percent  of  all  the  national  advertising  in  this 
country. 

Why  do  Collier's,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  many  other  large  publications  want  big  concerns  instead 
of  small  ones?  The  answer  is  simple.  If  the  citizens  of 
every  town  owned  its  own  telephone  company,  these  publica- 
tions would  not  get  thousands  of  dollars  a  day  or  week  for  full- 
page  advertisements  from  one  national  telephone  concern. 
Instead  the  local  newspapers  all  over  the  country  would  bene- 
fit from  such  advertising.  If  any  line  of  business  or  indus- 
try Is  owTied  or  controlled  by  a  few  people  in  one  city  the 
owners  of  the  big  newspapers  and  magazines  have  little 
trouble  and  practically  no  expense  obtaining  advertising  of 
tremendous  value  to  them.  Whereas  if  such  business  is  sep- 
arated into  smaller  units  and  scattered  over  the  country,  the 
smaller  newspapers  get  more  of  the  advertising  and  the 
larger  ones  less.  It  is  in  the  selfish  interest  of  the  owners 
of  the  means  of  communication,  including  the  newspaper 
and  magazine,  the  radio,  and  the  news  reel,  that  a  few 
people  control  all  business,  industry,  and  banking.  There- 
fore they  may  be  expected  to  oppose  any  proposed  law  that 
will  retard,  restrict,  or  prevent  absentee  or  foreign  o^Tier- 
ship  of  business. 

This  fourteen-billion-and-five-hundred-million  statement 
by  Mr.  Byoir  was  evidently  made  for  the  following  purposes: 

First.  To  let  the  newspapers  of  the  country  know  that  he 
controls  enough  advertising  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
one  newspaper  which  is  dependent  upon  advertising  is  able 
to  survive  in  business.    By  making  this  threat,  newspapers 


that  are  dependent  upon  advertising  for  support  will  be  very 
reluctant  to  fail  to  print  and  fail  to  give  good  publicity  to 
any  statement  that  is  sent  to  them  by  Mr.  Carl  Byoir  and 
will  very  quickly  throw  into  the  wastebasket  anything 
against  his  interest. 

Second.  To  threaten  every  member  of  the  legislatures  in 
all  of  the  States,  Members  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  all  other  public  officials  who  have  the  power  to  restrict 
or  curb  absentee  ownership  of  business.  It  advises  them  of 
his  influence  over  the  press  and  lets  them  know  that  it  Is 
within  his  power  to  injiu-e  them  politically  if  they  oppose 
his  Wall  Street  clients. 

Third.  To  advise  the  country  that  he  possesses  tremendous 
power  over  means  of  communication  to  the  people,  which 
results  in  obtaining  favorable  publicity  for  what  he  wants 
and  the  "playing  down"  or  the  stopping  of  all  news  that 
might  be  helpful  to  independent  business. 

Mr.  Byoir's  statement  is  an  admission  that  the  rich  people 
of  the  Nation  have  pooled  their  wealth,  their  advertising,  and 
their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people. 

Mr.  Byoir  said  in  the  same  speech: 

It  Is  necessary  to  create  organization  to  bring  that  force  of 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  legislators  or  Congressmen  or  elected 
public  officials.    That  is  a  thing  that  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

In  the  same  speech  he  quoted: 

If  I  were  a  politician  and  I  wanted  to  make  a  public  reputation. 
and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that.  In  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion,  I  would  have  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  I  would  pick  the  Patman  blU. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Byoir  says  that  the  Patman  bill  is 
right;  that  public  opinion  will  support  it;  that  public  men 
can  make  a  great  name  for  themselves  by  advocating  It;  but 
he,  Mr.  Carl  Byoir,  is  such  an  expert  at  directing  the  mindr. 
of  the  American  people  and  teaching  them  what  to  think  and 
what  to  believe  that  he  can  take  the  millions  of  dollars  fur- 
nished to  him  each  year  for  tliat  purpose,  backed  by  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  concerns  worth  fourteen  and  one-half  billion 
dollars,  and  cause  the  American  people  to  oppose  a  bill  that 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

His  plan  evidently  contemplates  getting  his  statements 
published  and  read  by  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting the  statements  from  those  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
from  reaching  the  people. 

Distortion  and  deceit  accompanied  by  suppression  of  op- 
ponents' views  represent  a  very  powerful  weapon.  The  peo- 
ple are  getting  wise  to  deceitful  propaganda. 

Ml-.  Byoir  has  not  agreed  to  make  Congressmen  believe 
that  black  is  white  or  that  white  is  black,  but  he  has  taken 
upon  himself  a  task  just  as  extraordinary,  and  that  is  to  make 
Congressmen  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
for  local  business  to  be  destroyed,  private  initiative  crushed, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  concentrated  into  a  few  hands. 

In  addressing  that  group  of  chain-store  representatives  he 
said; 

You  had  l>etter  sit  down  and  assess  yourselves  at  $20,  940,  $60,  or 
(80  a  store,  and  had  better  put  it  In  a  fund. 

That  was  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  should  imme- 
diately raise  from  three  to  twelve  million  dollars  and  put  it  in 
a  fund.  This  fund  would  be  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
created  by  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  which  aggregates 
millions  of  dollars.  They  are  people  who  bebeve  they  can 
take  a  large  slush  fund  and  control  State  legislatures  and 
Congress. 

ACGRESSIVZ    CAMPAIGN   ON   TO   HELP   ABSENTEE    OWNXBSHIP 

The  interstate  chains  will  soon  commence  a  movement, 
according  to  statements  of  their  representatives,  to  repeal  all 
laws  that  have  been  passed  in  the  States  and  by  Congress 
^iiich  are  considered  detrimental  to  their  interest.  Not  only 
will  they  attempt  to  repeal  all  of  these  laws  but  they  will  also 
make  an  effort  to  obtain  the  passage  of  laws  that  will  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  destroy  independent  merchants  every- 
where and  permit  them  to  obtain  more  quickly  a  complete  and 
effective  monopoly  in  retail  distribution  and  in  other  lines 
of  business. 
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HOW  FARMERS  AFFECTED 

Question.  How  does  chain  buying  power  affect  the  farmer? 

Answer.  The  chains'  representatives  know  when  perishable 
and  other  products  of  the  farmer  are  moving  to  the  market. 
They  know  exactly  where  each  car  is  traveling  every  night. 
If  they  want  to  reduce  the  price  on  that  market,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  withdraw  for  the  period  of  time  necessary  to  effect 
their  purpose.  In  this  way  they  force  prices  down  or  force 
the  farmer  to  take  his  products  back  home  to  await  a  more 
favorable  market.  The  farmer  cannot  return  his  products 
because  the  freight  charges  would  be  more  than  his  products 
would  be  worth. 

As  the  interstate  corporate  chains  hav^  grown  in  number, 
size,  and  power,  the  farmer's  plight  has  become  more  and 
more  acute.  As  the  sales  volume  of  these  concerns  ap- 
proached their  peak,  farmers'  prices  sunk  lower  and  lower, 
until  the  yearly  total  of  agriculture  income  became  so  low  as 
to  cause  national  alarm. 

PRICES,  AMOUNT  OP  GOODS  SOLD,  AND   PRODUCTION 

Question.  Will  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1  make  it  harder  on  the 
farmer  and  producer  by  keeping  high  prices,  less  goods  sold, 
less  production,  and  less  tax  collections  for  the  Government? 

Answer.  In  every  chain-store  argument  one  point  is  em- 
phasized, and  that  is;  "We  keep  prices  down."  If  the  farmers 
had  $12,000,000,000  a  year  gross  income,  as  they  should  have, 
instead  of  six  or  seven  billion  dollars  a  year,  one  of  the  great- 
est markets  in  the  world  would  be  created  for  all  goods  and 
services  produced  in  America.  This  additional  purchasing 
power  would  represent  "acres  of  diamonds"  here  in  our  own 
yard  and  would  be  better  than  the  entire  foreign  trade  of 
several  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  But  with  the 
interstate  chains  keeping  the  farmers'  prices  down,  that  re- 
duces the  buying  power  of  the  farmers,  who  are  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  people  who  live  in  the  cities.  The  people  who 
live  in  the  cities  have  lower  wages  because  the  farmers  can- 
not buy;  therefore  low  prices  to  farmers  force  low  wages  to 
factory  workers.  Low  wages  to  the  factory  worker  means  he 
will  buy  less,  because  his  debts,  taxes,  and  other  fixed  charges 
have  become  proportionately  higher  by  reason  of  his  low 
wages. 

So  the  efifect  of  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1  will  mean  more 
purchasing  power  to  the  farmers  in  the  form  of  higher  prices, 
but  not  imreasonably  high  prices.  It  means  more  goods  sold, 
because  the  aggregate  wages  will  increase,  which  wUl  make 
fixed  charges  easier  for  the  wage  earner  to  pay  and  will 
cause  him  to  have  remaining  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
his  earnings  to  buy  goods,  which  will  mean  more  goods  sold. 
This  will  lead  to  more  production  and  more  tax  collections 
for  the  Government. 

Any  consumer  who  demands  a  price  so  low  that  the  farmer 
cr  wage  earner  does  not  receive  a  fair  price  or  a  fair  wage 
to  give  him  purchasing  power  is  demanding  a  price  that  will 
destroy  the  purchasing  power  of  two-thirds  of  our  people  and 
will  eventually  destroy  our  Nation.  If  low  prices  were  the 
paramount  consideration,  repeal  of  the  protective  tariff  would 
be  the  logical  step  in  that  direction. 

CONSUMERS    PAT    MORS FARMERS    GET    LESS 

July  11,  1939,  p.  L.  Thomson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  gave  a  state- 
ment to  the  newspapers,  which  was  published  July  12,  1939, 
in  which  he  stated  that  consumers  are  paying  higher  than  pre- 
war prices  for  food,  although  the  farmers  are  getting  less  for 
the  raw  materials,  after  computing  a  survey  covering  58  food 
products.  Mr.  Thomsen,  who  made  the  survey,  said  that  in 
1913-15  the  farmers  received  53  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  by 
the  consumers  for  the  58  products.  Last  year  he  said  the 
share  was  but  40  cents. 

As  the  business  of  the  foreign -owned  chains  increased,  the 
farmer  received  less  and  less  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

LOW-INCOME   GROUPS    NOT    HELPED    BT    CHAINS 

Question.  Is  the  statement  made  by  representatives  of 
chain -store  groups  true,  that  the  chain  stores  help  low- 
income  groups? 


Answer.  If  that  is  true,  which  I  deny.  H.  R.  1  will  not  de- 
prive low-income  groups  of  such  help,  as  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  only  seriously  affect  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the 
chain-store  companies.  It  will  not  destroy  the  one-third  of 
1  percent  but  will  have  a  tendency  to  restrict  each  company 
in  this  category  to  the  boundaries  of  one  State  or  a  smaller 
area. 

Question.  Do  low  prices  help  the  low-income  groups? 

Answer.  What  is  known  as  the  submerged  one-third  of 
our  people  will  be  helped  more  by  good  prices  and  tood 
wages  than  they  will  by  low  prices  and  low  wages.  Suppose 
we  should  arbitrarily  reduce  prices  50  percent  and  wages 
50  percent.  The  argument  would  be  made  that  the  wage 
earner  earning  $2  per  day  under  the  new  scale  would  be 
able  to  buy  as  much  as  he  formerly  bought  when  he  received 
$4  per  day,  since  prices  had  been  reduced  in  proportion. 
This  is  a  beautiful  theory,  but  in  practice  it  does  not  work 
out.  The  people  of  this  Nation  owe  more  than  $200,000,- 
000,000  in  debts.  Much  of  it  is  owed  by  the  one-third  of  our 
people  in  the  low-income  class.  If  we  reduced  their  wages 
and  prices  50  percent,  we  in  effect  would  double  their  in- 
debtedness, in  what  they  have  to  pay  with.  Instead  of  owing 
$100,  they  will  owe  $200,  measured  in  their  paying  power, 
and  instead  of  paying  6  percent  interest  they  will  pay  12 
percent  interest. 

Rirther,  there  are  certain  fixed  charges  that  cannot  be 
reduced  and  which  become  cheap  or  lower  only  with  good 
prices  and  good  wages.  I  refer  to  electricity,  gas.  water, 
and  telephone  service;  also  to  railroad  freight  and  passenger 
rates  and  such  fixed  charges  as  interest,  debts,  and  taxes. 

The  lower  the  wages  and  the  lower  the  prices  of  farm 
products  and  other  commodities  that  go  to  make  up  pur- 
chasing power,  the  higher  in  proportion  becomes  the  debt 
and  tax  burden. 

DECEITFUL    PROPAGANDA 

The  owners  of  large  interstate  chain  stores  caused  to  be 
organized  the  National  Consumers'  Tax  Commission,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.  It  is  supported  by  the  large  fortunes  of  a  few  very 
wealthy  men,  who  made  their  money  destroying  community 
life.  The  object  is  to  hire  prominent  women  over  the  country 
to  be  a  "front"  for  the  interstate,  absentee  owned  chain 
stores,  and  carry  on  a  deceitful  and  misleading  fight  in  their 
behalf.  Many  prominent  women  have  become  victims  of  this 
treacherous  and  sordid  conspiracy.  Information  is  now  in  my 
possession  which  indicates  enormous  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  in  organizing  these  associations  locally.  I  was 
astounded  to  learn  that  many  prominent  women,  who  have 
held  responsible  positions  with  different  women's  organiza- 
tions, have  accepted  huge  sums  from  the  owners  of  giant 
monopolies  in  return  for  the  use  of  their  names,  which  carries 
with  it  their  prestige  and  standing,  in  behalf  of  those  who  are 
working  against  the  interest  of  the  plain  people  of  this  country 
and  who  would  deny  to  the  very  children  of  these  misled 
mothers  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  in  life.  I  am  receiving 
information  from  all  over  the  Nation  about  the  activities  of 
this  association,  and  I  hope  people  continue  to  send  me  this 
information,  as  I  believe  that  some  action  in  the  direction  of 
a  congressional  investigation  should  be  taken  soon  after  the 
next  Congress  meets. 

Deceitful  propaganda  is  very  damaging  to  the  interest  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  should 
be  exposed  at  every  opportunity.  As  further  evidence  of  de- 
ceitful and  misleading  propaganda  that  is  being  published  by 
the  interstate  chains  through  their  100-percent-owned  Insti- 
tute of  Distribution  should  be  mentioned  the  stand  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  on  this  bill. 

A.  r.  OF  L.  DID  NOT  CONDEMN   OUR  BILL 

Last  October  1938  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had 
a  convention  at  Houston,  Tex.  One  morning  a  headline  article 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  practically  all  of  the  news- 
papers in  this  country  to  the  effect  that  this  great  organiza- 
tion had  condemned  the  so-called  Patman  anti-chain-store 
bill.    This  article  purported  to  give  several  paragraphs  of  a 
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resolution  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  passed  at  this 
convention  condemning  this  proposed  legislation. 

This  purported  resolution  was  presented  to  different  labor 
organizations  all  over  the  country  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  pass  similar  resolutions,  and  in  many  cases  they  did,  the 
efforts  of  th«  interstate  chains  being  successful. 

The  truth  is  no  such  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Ameri- 
can F^ederatlon  of  Labor  at  Houston.  Tex.,  in  1938.  nor  any 
resolution  condemning  this  bill.  This  false  claim  has  been 
exposed,  yet  I  have  never  seen  the  correction  carried  In  one 
newspaper  in  America,  although  it  has  been  fully  carried  in 
the  Congressional  Ricord  at  different  times.  This  is  exhibit 
No.  1  of  the  influence  of  fourteen  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

WAU.    STRKET    DIRECTORS 

Another  sly.  deceitful  way  of  misleading  the  people  is  to 
quote  misleading  information  or  use  information  regarding 
a  situation  that  is  not  analogous. 

I  made  the  statement  that  the  20  Interstate  chain-store 
companies  that  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  1  are  Wall  Street  concerns.  I  stand  by  that  state- 
ment because  it  is  a  fact  that  these  concerns  are  connected 
up  directly  with  Wall  Street  Interests  and  largely  dominated 
by  Wall  Street  bankers. 

If  the  directors  of  these  20  concerns  are  named  and  their 
connections  given,  no  one  will  dispute  their  Wall  Street 
connections  and  dominations  in  order  to  mislead  the  people. 

Chains,  through  their  Institute  of  Distribution,  bring  in  the 
7,000  chain-store  companies,  most  of  which  are  not  even 
concerned  about  this  bill  and  win  not  have  to  pay  a  penny 
tax  if  it  passes,  and  make  the  sissertion  that  home  oflBces 
of  chain -store  companies  are  located  in  every  State  and  that 
New  York  State  only  has  13.8  percent  of  them.  The  mis- 
leading part  about  this  statement  is  that  figures  concerning 
-^  all  chains  are  used  and  not  iust  the  ones  that  will  be  affected 
by  this  bill. 

A    PIPE    LINK    FROM     EVXRT    COMMTTnTT    IN    AMERICA    TO    WALL    STREET 

BANKS 

The  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  which  has  sissets 
^~^4rf  $3,000,000,000,  has  interlocking  directorates  with  the  At- 
lantic L  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  the  Borden  Co.,  Allied  Stores,  Inc., 
Oppenhelmer -Collins  Co.,  and  H.  L.  Green  Co. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  with  sissets  of  two 
and  a  quarter  billion  dollars,  has  interlocking  directorates 
with  the  Atlantic  b  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  Mc- 
Crory  Stores.  Inc..  and  McClellan  Stores  Co. 

The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  has  a  director  on  the  board 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Twenty-four  banks  own  one-third  of  the  resources  of  the 

entire  16,000  banks  in  America;  13  of  these  24  banks  are  in 

"^      New  York  city;  the  2  banks — Chase  National  and  Guaranty 

Trust — own  one-fourth  of  the  resources  of  these  24  banks. 

A  few  men  controlling  a  few  banks  now  control  the  corpo- 
rate wealth  of  the  Nation. 

The  hand  of  greed  should  be  taken  from  the  throat  of  the 
American  people. 

NO   VISION,  THE  PEOPLE  PERTSH 

Would  you  l)elieve  that  one  New  York  bank  has  more  than 
4.000  directorships  in  the  largest  manufacturing,  industrial, 
and  other  concerns  in  every  section  of  the  Nation?  Would 
you  believe  that  another  large  New  York  bank  has  more  than 
2,000  such  directorships?  What  chance  have  you  in  the  face 
of  such  power  and  influence?  These  men  may  intend  to  be 
good,  but  power  naturally  begets  greed.  They  seek  greater 
power,  influence,  and  wealth.  Where  there  is  greed  there  is 
no  vision,  and  the  Bible  says  that  where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  pertsh. 

PEOPLE   SHOULD   WAKB   UP 

Our  coimtry's  welfare  is  distressingly  at  stake.  Opportunity 
for  the  yoimg  and  security  for  the  aged  hang  In  the  balance. 
Do  you  want  private  monopoly  to  continue  to  operate  to  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  a  fev;  New  York  bankers?  Do  you 
want  a  community  life  built  and  s\istained  by  local  independ- 
ent merchants  or  one  bled  white  and  cold-bloodedly  exploited 


by  absentee  owners?  Let  us  save  America  by  preventing 
monopoly,  by  keeping  the  broad  road  of  opportunity  open, 
and  by  passing  a  law  that  will  regulate  selfishness  and 
restrain  greed. 

The     Administration's     Ruinous     Trade     Treaty; 

Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1929 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President  In 
1934  sought  authority  to  negotiate  foreign-trade  treaties 
without  submitting  them  to  Congress  for  approval  and  to 
reduce  American  tariff  duties  In  pursuance  of  such  treaties 
without  being  bound  by  any  legislative  yardstick  for  rate 
making,  the  Republican  minority  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  connection  with  their  minority  report  on  the 
bill,  filed  the  following  summary  of  objections  thereto: 

MiNOErrr   Views 

Mr.  Treadwat,  In  behalf  of  the  minority,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing minority  views: 

SUMMABT    OP   OBJECTIONS 

For  the  following  reeisons.  among  others,  the  minority  are  unable 
to  support  the  bill  (H.  R.  8687)  giving  the  President  the  power  to 
fix  tariff  duties  and  to  enter  Into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  nations  without  public  notice  or  hearing  '  or  subsequent 
ratification  thereof  by  Congress: 

1.  It  delegates  to  the  President  discretionary  legislative  power  In 
tariff  making — not  simply  an  administrative  power  to  apply  a 
definite  formula  laid  down  in  advance  by  Congress,  such  as  Is 
given  under  the  present  flexible  tariff  provisions — and  thereby 
provides  for  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  the  supreme  taxing 
power  of  Congress,  contrary  to  what  a  prominent  Democrat  has 
called  "the  plainest  and  most  fundamental  provisions  of  the 
Constitution." 

2.  It  has  no  counterpart  in  past  legislation.  Republican  or 
Democratic,  since  In  each  previous  reciprocity  measure  Congress 
has  either  fixed  In  advance  the  concessions  or  retaliations  the 
President  might  use  as  a  basis  for  negotLitlon.  or  It  has  reserved 
the  right  to  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  approve  or  reject  any 
treaty  or  agreement  entered  Into  by  him. 

3.  Any  previous  legislation  giving  the  President  authority  to  put 
a  prescribed  legislative  poUcy  of  Congress  into  effect  upon  the 
finding  by  him  that  a  certain  state  of  facts  existed  Is  no  precedent 
for  giving  him  the  power  under  similar  conditions  to  put  Into  effect 
rates  of  duty  which  he  himself  prescribes. 

4.  If  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  seems  desirable,  It 
should  be  accomplished  by  existing  constitutional  means. 

5.  Although  the  bill  attempts  to  lend  Itself  a  color  of  constitu- 
tionality by  a  recitation  that  It  Is  an  emergency  measure,  yet  by 
Its  own  terms  It  has  unlimited  life.  Indicating  that  It  Is,  and  is 
Intended  to   be.   permanent   legislation.' 

6.  It  contemplates  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion for  domestic  Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  by  allowing 
existing  duties  to  be  modified  without  reference  to  the  difference 
In  cost  of  production  of  domestic  and  foreign  articles. 

7.  It  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  President's  own  recovery 
program,  and  Is  wholly  Inconsistent  with  It,  because  any  lowering 
of  tariffs  such  as  Is  scheduled  to  follow  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
will  further  depress  our  great  agricultural  Industry  thus  subjected 
to  foreign  competition  and  will  make  it  Impossible  for  domestic 
producers  operating  under  Industrial  codes  to  compete  with  the 
resulting  Influx  of  cheap  foreign  goods  produced  by  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe  and  the  Orient,  where  living  standards  and  pro- 
duction costs  are  far  below  those  of  this  country. 

8.  It  places  In  the  hands  of  the  Pre.sident  and  those  to  whom  he 
may  delegate  his  authority  the  absolute  power  of  life  and  death 
over  every  domestic  Industry  dependent  upon  tariff  protection,  and 
permits  the  sacriace  of  such  industries  in  what  will  vmdoubtedly 
be  a  futile  attempt  to  expand  the  export  trade  of  other  industries. 

9.  While  no  one  would  question  the  good  faith  and  high  purpose 
of  the  President  In  any  action  he  might  take  under  the  powers 
conferred,  such  as  the  determination  that  a  particular  Industry 
was  not  entitled  to  tariff  protection,  the  fact  Is  that  he  will  not  be 


'Bill  subsequently  amended  to  require  notice  of  Intention  to 
negotiate  and  to  require  hearings  t>efore  negotiation,  but  not  on 
completed  treaty. 

=  Bill  subsequently  amended  by  limiting  President's  authority  to 
3  years. 
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able  personally  to  give  his  attention  to  the  negotiations  Incident 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  contemplated  trade  agreements,  but  will 
be  compelled  to  rely  upon  others  whose  opinions  as  to  what  Is  for 
the  best  Interest  of  the  country  and  the  industries  affected  woxild 
not  be  entitled  to  the  same  meastire  of  respect  as  his  own. 

10.  The  bill  gives  no  Indication  as  to  what  domestic  Industries 
may  be  put  upon  the  auction  block  In  the  negotiation  of  foreign 
trade  agreements,  nor  were  any  of  the  accredited  representatives 
of  the  administration  appearing  before  the  committee  willing  to 
give  such  an  Indication  except  In  the  most  general  and  meaning- 
less terms. 

11.  It  provides  no  opportunity  for  domestic  Industries  to  be 
Informed  or  heard  with  reference  to  any  proposed  Presidential 
tariff  changes,  even  though  their  very  existence  Is  at  stake.' 

12.  In  view  of  the  apprehension  which  will  constantly  exist  In 
the  minds  of  all  domestic  producers  over  the  possibility  that  their 
respective  Industries  may,  without  notice  or  hearing,  be  sacrificed 
overnight  for  some  alleged  or  passing  advantage  to  an  export 
product,  the  bill  is  not  calculated  to  aid  in  the  restoration  and 
rehabilitation  of  domestic  Industry  at  large,  but  does  contain  serious 
possibilities  of  disastrous  consequences. 

13.  It  presumes  to  give  advance  congressional  approval  to  any 
trade  agreements  into  which  the  President  may  enter,  however 
Injurious  may  be  their  effect  upon  any  domestic  Indvistry  or  Indus- 
tries, thus  making  It  Impossible  for  Congress  to  rescind  his  author- 
ity except  by  passing  new  legislation  over  his  veto,  which  would 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  and  would  at  the  same 
time  place  this  Nation  In  the  position  of  violating  a  completed 
and   binding  International   agreement. 

14.  Instead  of  promoting  our  export  trade  where  possible  by 
such  methods  as  the  Imposition  of  cotintervalllng  or  retaliatory 
duties  on  noncompetitive  foreign  articles  now  enjoying  free  entry 
Into  the  domestic  market,  such  as  silk,  coffee,  tea,  rubber,  etc.,  the 
bin  contemplates  the  granting  of  tariff  concessions  on  dutiable 
foreign  articles  coming  into  competition  with  domestic  products. 
The  minority  feel  that  Instead  of  destroying  branches  of  domestic 
agriculture  and  Industry,  the  two-thirds  of  our  Imports  now  com- 
ing Into  this  country  duty  free  could  well  be  used  as  a  lever  to 
secure  favorable  consideration  for  our  exports  in  world  markets. 

15.  The  Increased  Importation  of  competitive  foreign  goods  will 
displace  equal  quantities  of  our  own  products,  thus  adding  to  the 
unemployment  In  the  Industries  so  affected  and  to  overproduction. 

16.  Any  hoped-for  Increase  In  domestic  exports  as  a  result  of 
permitting  Increased  foreign  Imports  will  be  largely  Illusory,  since 
foreign  countries  will  naturally  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  no 
matter  how  much  of  their  goods  we  Import,  and  unless  we  can 
meet  world  production  costs  and  are  prepared  to  sell  at  world 
prices  we  cannot  compete  In  world  markets.  For  this  reason  the 
export  trade  we  might  gain  will  not  offset  the  domestic  trade  we 
are  bound  to  lose. 

17.  Foreign  countries.  In  most  Instances,  have  the  advantage  In 
reciprocal  bargaining,  because  their  rates  are  generally  known  to 
be  "padded  "  for  trading  purposes. 

18.  The  bill  falls  to  take  account  of  the  changed  economic  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world  as  evidenced  by  the  nationalistic 
policies  of  all  nations  and  the  tendency  of  the  agricultural  coun- 
tries to  develop  home  manufactures  and  the  manufactiu-ing  coim- 
trles  to  produce  so  far  as  possible  their  own  foodstuffs,  the  result 
of  which  has  been  a  dn  Ing  up  of  the  Old  World  markets. 

19.  It  holds  out  the  forlorn  hope  of  Increased  foreign  markets 
for  our  surplus  products  in  the  face  of  the  well-known  fact  that 
they  can  be  exchanged  only  for  agricultural  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts with  which  we  are  already  abundantly  supplied. 

20.  The  bill  overemphasizes  the  Importance  of  our  export  trade, 
the  value  of  which  In  1929  was  but  one-tenth  that  of  the  total 
domestic  production  of  movable  goods  and  one-seventeenth  the 
amount  of  the  national  Income.  This  clearly  Illustrates  the  fact 
that  domestic  prosperity  Is  more  dei>endent  upon  the  home  market 
than  the  foreign  market,  since  it  consumes  90  percent  of  what  we 
produce  and  Is  responsible  for  approximately  95  percent  of  the 
national  Income. 

21.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  this  Nation  Is  the  world's  richest 
market,  with  one-half  the  business  of  the  world  being  done  within 
its  borders.  Foreign  countries,  however,  are  not  Insensible  to  this 
fact  and  will  be  Insistent  upon  participating  In  this  great  market 
with  no  appreciable  return  benefit  to  our  own  people  or  home 
Industries. 

22.  It  erroneously  presupposes  that  foreign  trade  consists  of 
dollar-for-dollar  exchange  between  two  nations,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  It  follows  much  the  same  course  as  domestic 
business,  each  nation  selling  its  surpluses  wherever  It  can  find  a 
demand  for  them,  and  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  such  articles 
as  it  does  not  produce,  all  without  reference  to  the  balance  of 
trade  with  any  country. 

23.  It  is  based  upon  the  false  premise  that  the  decline  In  Inter- 
national trade  Is  the  cause,  rather  than  the  effect,  of  the  depres- 
sion. Our  own  experience  shows  us  that  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
country,  both  In  Imports  and  exports,  was  constantly  on  the 
Increase  up  to  the  time  of  the  1929  crash. 

24.  To  abandon  our  present  policy  of  equal  tariff  treatment  for 
all  nations  In  favor  of  bilateral  concessions  to  Individual  countries 


•See  footnote  1.  While  hearings  are  held  before  the  treaty 
negotiations  are  begun,  there  Is  no  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
completed  treaty,  which  is  not  made  public  until  it  Is  signed  by 
the  Prtssident  and  has  become  binding  on  this  country. 


Is  a  backward  step  which  can  only  serve  to  breed  further  tariff 
wars  and  thus  result  in  retaliation  and  discrimination  against  otir 
goods  in  many  foreign  markets.^ 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  legal  and  economic  aspecta 
of  the  trade-treaty  program,  the  minority  report  concluded 
as  follows: 

The  bin  starts  out  with  what  has  been  referred  to  as  a  "plotis 
prayer"  that  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  through  recipro- 
cal tariff  concessions  will  assist  In  restoring  the  American  stand- 
ard of  Uving,  in  overcoming  domestic  unemployment  and  the 
present  economic  depression.  In  Increasing  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  public,  and  In  establishing  a  better  relationship 
among  the  various  branches  of  American  Industry,  agrlculttxre,  and 
commerce. 

The  minority,  however,  are  unable  to  see  how  the  reduction  at 
the  tariff  can  possibly  restore  the  American  standard  of  living,  or 
even  maintain  It  at  Its  present  level;  how  the  importation  of  In- 
creased quantities  of  foreign  products  can  decrease  unemployment 
In  the  Industries  thereby  adversely  affected;  how  the  constant 
threat  to  aU  Industry  that  overnight  it  may  be  destroyed  by  Execu- 
tive decree  can  assist  In  overcoming  the  depression;  how  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  and  other  production  costs  to  meet  foreign  competition 
can  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  people;  or 
how  the  destruction  of  various  Industries  can  possibly  result  In  a 
better  relationship  among  the  several  branches  of  Industry.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the  bill  has  no  relation  to  domestic 
recovery,  and  fear  that  Instead  of  promoting  recovery  the  bill  may 
serve  to  Impede  It. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  House  for  consideration.  Re- 
publican Members  offered  a  number  of  amendments  designed 
to  protect  the  interests  of  American  agriculture,  industry,  and 
labor,  and  the  people  generally,  but  all  these  amendments 
were  voted  down  by  the  then  overwhelming  Democratic  ma- 
jority. If  adopted,  they  would  have  prevented  tariff  reduo 
tions  below  the  amount  of  duty  required  to  offset  foreign 
cost-of-production  advantages,  and  would  have  required  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  trade  treaties  before  they  should 
become  effective. 

It  Is  submitted  that  the  objections  to  the  trade-treaty 
program  raised  by  the  Republican  minority  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1934  are  as  soimd  today  as  when 
originally  made,  and  certainly  the  program  has  not  worked 
out  as  its  sponsors  believed  it  would.  Rather,  the  predic- 
tion made  by  the  Republican  minority  that  it  would  result 
In  surrendering  our  rich  domestic  market  for  lean  and  illu- 
sory foreign  markets  has  proven  to  be  prophetic. 

The  President's  powers  under  the  original  Trade  Treaty 
Act  expired  in  1937.  and  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  at 
that  time  to  continue  his  authority  for  3  additional  years, 
or  until  June  12.  1940.  The  Republican  minority  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  opposed  this  extension,  not  only 
for  the  reasons  stated  previously,  but  because  the  results  of 
the  treaty  program's  operation  had  been  adverse  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  In  our  minority  views,  filed  in  con- 
nection with  the  1937  extension  resolution,  we  summarized 
our  objections  as  follows: 

Views  or  the  Minoritt 

We,  the  minority  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  In  its  present  form,  for  another  period  of  3  years  as  provided 
by  House  Joint  Resolution  96. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

In  opposing  the  Joint  resolution,  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  we  are  In  no  way  criticizing  the  doctrine  of  gen- 
uine reciprocity  with  foreign  nations.  The  Republican  Party  has 
actively  espoused  this  policy  In  previous  measures,  notably  the 
McKlnley  tariff  of  1890  and  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897. 

We  feel  It  necessary  to  make  this  statement  at  the  outset  since 
it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  because  we  have  consistently 
opposed  the  methods  of  administration  of  the  present  trade  agree- 
ments program,  we  do  not  favor  any  reciprocal  negotiations  what- 
soever with  foreign  countries.  Such,  however,  lb  not  the  case.  We 
yield  to  none  In  our  earnest  desire  to  expand  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States,  whether  by  reciprocity  or  otherwise,  but  our 
advocacy  of  the  general  policy  In  question  does  not  Justify  us  in 
approving  the  present  Trade  Agreements  Act.  which  presents  In 
fact  pseudo-reciprocity,  and  is  open  to  many  serious  objections. 


*  When  the  bill  was  subsequently  amended  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  our  treaty  concessions  to  all  countries  without 
requiring  them  to  give  us  reciprocal  concessions  In  return.  It 
opened  up  the  further  objection  that  the  treaties  were  not  truly 
reciprocal,  since  this  country  stood  to  give  up  *nore  than  it  could 
hope  to  gain. 
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House  Joint  R«50lutlon  96  continues  the  present  Trade  Agree- 
menta  Act  with  all  Its  defects,  without  change.  It  Is  subject  to  the 
SUM  critlctoms  which  we  interposed  with  respect  to  the  act  when 
It  was  originally  under  consideration,  and  the  results  since  Its 
enactment  have  Justified  our  objections  at  that  time. 

It  continues,  first,  to  delegate  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovcrnincnt.  contrary  to  the  Ck)nstituaon  of  the  United  States, 
the  tariff  taxation,  and  treaty-making  powers  of  Congress. 

Second,  to  take  away  from  American  producers  the  right  which 
they  ordinarily  would  have  had  imder  section  516  (b)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  litigate  matters  arising  out  of  the  trade  agreements, 
lucludlng  the  question  of  constitutionality. 

Third,  to  deny  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  approve  or  reject 
the  trade  agreements,  however  Injurious  may  be  their  effect  upon 
domestic  producers. 

Fourth,  to  ignore  the  principle  of  protection  for  American  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  labor  by  permitting  tariff  rates  fixed  by 
Congress  to  be  altered  without  reference  to  domestic  production 
costs. 

Fifth,  to  deny  American  producers  an  adequate  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  the  actual  terms  of  the  trade  agreements  before  they 
become  effective. 

Sixth,  to  provide  for  the  general  extension  of  the  concessions 
made  under  a  trade  agreement  with  a  single  country  to  all  other 
countries  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  known  existing  dis- 
criminations against  American  commerce  by  many  foreign  countries. 

Seventh,  to  permit  the  Executive.  In  effect,  to  bind  the  hands 
of  Congress  by  "freezing"  the  existing  tariff  or  excise  treatment  of 
articles  with  respect  to  which  the  Congress  may,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  constltuUonal  responsibiliUes  and  duties,  wish  to  legislate  in  the 
future.  ,^ 

These  are  among  the  more  important  objections  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  which  preclude  us  from  giving  our  support  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  96,  providing  for  Its  extension  for  3  years. 

In  our  minority  report,  we  reviewed  the  operation  of  the 
trade-treaty  program  up  to  that  time.  The  following  ex- 
tracts cover  our  findings: 

UtSUI.TS  Of  OPERATION   OF   TRADE-AGREEMENT   PROGRAM 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  actual  results  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Uade-agreement  program  to  date.  The  avowed  ptir- 
poee  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  to  expand  the  foreign 
markets  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  so  sUted  in  the  act.  How- 
ever, the  administration  has  failed  to  make  much  headway  In 
this  cjlrection  ,        -_         *w 

Most  of  the  recovery  In  our  export  trade  thus  far,  from  the 
depression  level  of  tl, 61 1.000,000,  occurred  before  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  became  operaUve.  At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1934.  our  exports  had  risen  to  W.ISS.OOO.OOO.  or  some  »600.000.000 
in  excess  of  the  depression  low.  Thus,  any  increase  in  exports 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  must  be  calcvUated  from  this 
pdnt,  and  not  from  the  depression  figure  as  some  of  the  advocates 
of  the  program  are  attempting  to  do.  Even  then,  the  entire  In- 
crease cannot  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  agreements,  be- 
cause our  trade  with  nonagreement  countries  has  also  increased 
materially  since  1932. 

Because  of  dollar  devaluation  and  the  administration's  monetary 
program,  value  figures  as  to  the  Increases  in  imports  and  ex- 
ports do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  We  must  look  at  quantities  to 
see  the  true  picture 

From  1933  to  1935.  the  total  quantity  of  our  exports  Increased 
13  percent.  In  the  first  11  months  of  1936,  exports  showed  a  17 
percent  increase  In  quantity  over  1933. 

Our  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  in  volume  by  23 
percent  between  1933  and  1935  In  the  first  11  months  of  1936, 
imports  reached  a  volume  of  35  percent  above  those  of  1933. 

But  this  still  Is  not  the  whole  story.  The  quantity  of  raw  ma- 
terials exported  actually  declined  between  1933  nnd  1935:  crude 
foodstuffs  showed  an  Instgniflcant  increase,  and  manufactured 
foodstuffs  declined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  raw  food- 
stuffs imported  Increased  40  percent  between  1933  and  1935,  and 
manufacitired  foodstuffs  nearly  as  much, 

Om  rAVOHABL*  BALANCE  OP  TRADE  DISAPPKARINQ  CNOOt  ADMINISTRATION'S 

TRADE  POLICY 

The  effect  of  the  administration's  foreign-trade  policy  can  best 
bo  Judged  by  its  influence  upon  our  favorable  balance  of  merchan- 
dise trade,  or  excess  of  exports  over  Imports.  In  1934.  this  favor- 
able balance  was  »478,000,000.  In  1935,  the  first  year  in  which  the 
Trade  Agreement  Act  was  in  effect,  it  dropped  to  $233,000,000.  In 
1936.  It  fell  to  the  lowest  level  in  41  yi>ars.  namely,  $34,000,000. 
We  may  expect  this  year  to  have  an  adverse  balance  of  foreign- 
merchandise  trade. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  are  not  the  only  things 
we  should  consider.  The  state  of  our  International  balance  of 
payments  Is  also  of  great  significance.  A  statement  of  our  net 
balance  of  payments  on  merchandise  and  service  items  (including 
in  the  latter,  transportation  services,  Immigrant  and  charitable 
remittances.  Government  transactions,  tourist  outlays,  interest 
and  dividends,  and  silver  purchases,  but  excluding  all  capital  items 
and  gold  movements*  shows  that  In  1934  we  had  a  net  favorable 
balance  of  $375,000,000.  In  1935,  however,  that  balance  of  pay- 
ments became  vmlavorable  to  the  extent  of  $128,000,000.  In  1936. 
although   final   figures   are   not   yet   available,   we   can   estimate   a 


figure  at  least  several  hundred  million  doUiu^  more  unfavorable 
than  in  1935,  because  of  the  negligible  net  merchandise  trade 
balance  and  the  large  net  imports  of  silver.  If  we  took  accotint 
of  our  huge  Imports  of  gold,  otir  adverse  balance  of  international 
payments  wotild  be  further  Increased  by  more  than  a  biUlon 
dollars. 

It  has  been  contended  that  we  must  give  foreign  coimtrles. 
through  our  Increased  imports  of  all  t3rpee,  sufficient  excess  credits 
In  order  that  they  may  buy  more  American  products.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  most  of  the  present  foreign  excess  credits  are 
being  used  to  purchase  American  securities,  repatriate  their  own 
depreciated  bonds,  and  Increase  their  commercial  balances  in  this 
country. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  fears  of  Secretary  Wallace,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  annual  report  for  1934.  were  well  Justified.  He 
stated  on  page  10  of  that  docimnent: 

"But  the  foreign-trade  program  would  Involve  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing results  other  than  those  expected.  •  •  •  The  purchas- 
ing power  which  foreigners  would  obtain  In  the  United  States 
market,  were  they  permitted  to  seU  more  goods  here,  miglit  be 
left  on  deposit  or  Invested  In  American  securities     •     •     •." 

IMPORTS  INCREASING  FASTER  THAN   EXPORTS 

The  explanation  for  the  shrinkage  In  our  favorable  merchandise 
trade  balance  Is  that  under  the  administration's  program  our  im- 
ports have  Increased  faster  than  our  exports.  From  1934  to  1935 
the  increase  in  Imports  was  $392,000,000.  as  against  an  increase  of 
only  $149,000,000  In  exports.  From  1935  to  1936  our  Imports  In- 
creased $372,000,000.  as  agaliist  an  Increase  in  exports  of  only  $171.- 
000.000.  Thus  it  is  clearly  apparent  why  this  country  Is  rapidly 
shifting  from  the  position  of  an  "export"  nation  to  an  "import" 
nation. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  not  all  the  Increase  In  Imports  has  been 
due  to  the  trade  agreements  which  have  been  entered  into.  But 
It  is  Ukpv-'lse  true,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out.  that  not  all 
the  so-called  Increase  in  exports  has  been  due  to  these  agreements. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  agreements  have  a  more  stimulating  effect 
upon  our  Imports  than  upon  our  exports. 

INCREASED   IMPORTS    INCLtJDK    MANT    COMPETITIVE    ARTICLES 

The  representatives  of  the  administration  have  gone  to  great 
lengtlis  in  their  attempts  to  Justify  the  increase  in  imports  as  com- 
pared with  the  Increase  in  exports.  They  assert  that  most  of  these 
imports  are  of  noncomjietltlve  products.  This  we  deny.  We  can 
prove  the  inaccuracy  of  their  assertion  by  reference  to  the  actual 
trade  figures. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  our  Imports  are  on  the  free  list. 
These  are  almost  exclusively  noncompetitive  products.  The  other 
third,  which  are  of  a  competitive  nature,  are  dutiable.  In  1935  our 
noncompetitive  Imports  increased  22  percent  over  1934,  as  com- 
pared with  an  Increase  In  competitive  imports  of  29  percent.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  11 -month  periods  of  January  through  November  1935 
and  1938,  our  noncompetitive  Imports  Increased  only  14  percent,  as 
against  a  23 -percent  Increase  in  competitive  imports.  In  1936  the 
actual  increswe  in  noncompetitive  imports  was  $149,000,000,  com- 
pared with  $173,000,000  in  competitive  imports.  If  the  adminis- 
tration's contention  were  correct,  the  Increase  in  noncompetitive 
imports  would.  Instead,  have  greatly  exceeded  the  competitive. 

OTJR    TRADE     WITH     TRADE-AGREEMENT     COUNTRIES     SHOWS     NET     BENETTT 

TO    TOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Sayre.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  protested  that  it  was  not  possible 
at  this  early  date  to  draw  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  various  trade  agreements  upon  our  Imports  and  exports.  Yet 
he  proceeded  to  fill  the  record  with  statistics  purporting  to  show 
the  benefits  of  the  trade  agreements  to  our  domestic  exporters. 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  increased  Imports  from  these  agree- 
ment countries  and  their  effect  upon  American  agriculture.  Industry, 
and  labor. 

The  Cuban  agreement,  which  became  operative  on  September 
3.  1934,  has  been  in  effect  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other. 
The  Department  of  State  recently  published  a  detailed  analysis 
of  our  trade  with  that  nation,  and  according  to  the  administra- 
tion's own  figures.  It  appears  that  the  Cuban  agreement  has  re- 
sulted in  much  more  benefit  to  Cuba  than  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  12-month  period  of  Septemlaer  1935  to  August  1936  prior  to 
the  agreement,  compared  with  the  same  period  our  exports  to 
Cuba  increased  by  $128,500,000.  However,  our  imports  from  Cuba 
during  this  period  Increased  by  $67,000,000.  This  shows  that  for 
every  $1  cf  Increased  exports  to  Cuba  we  have  taken  from  that 
country  $235  of  increased  imports. 

The  Canadian  trade  agreement  became  effective  January  1.  1938. 
In  the  11 -month  period  from  January  through  November  1936  our 
total  exports  to  Canada  increased  over  the  same  period  in  1935  by 
$50,000,000.  Our  total  imports  from  Canada  during  this  period 
increased  by  $77,000,000.  thus  showing  that  Canada  has  benefited 
from  the  treaty  much  more  than  has  this  country.  Op>eration3 
under  most  of  the  other  trade  agreements  show  similar  results. 

American  agriculture  was  adveisely  affected  by  a  number  of 
duty  reductions  under  the  Canadian  agreement.  The  State  De- 
partment contended  that,  while  this  was  true,  otir  farmers  would 
receive  more  than  a  compensating  benefit  by  reason  of  lowered 
duties  on  American  farm  products  going  into  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket. We  think  that  American  farmers  will  be  greatly  Interested 
In  the  figures  published  by  tho  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  for  December  28,   1936.    They  show 
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that  In  the  10-month  period  ending  October  1936  exports  of 
agricultural  products  to  Canada  increased  by  less  than  $8,000,000, 
as  compared  with  a  $21,500,000  Increase  in  agricultural  Imports 
from  Canada. 

In  1937,  as  in  1934.  Republican  Members  of  the  House  at- 
tempted to  amend  the  trade-treaty  legislation  so  as  to  prevent 
reductions  in  tariffs  below  the  amount  of  duty  required  to 
offset  foreign  competitive  advantages  and  to  require  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  treaties  before  they  should  become 
effective.  Again  our  efforts  were  fruitless,  due  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  majority. 

Since  1937  our  foreign  trade  has  been  influenced  to  this 
country's  advantage  by  a  number  of  factors  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  trade-treaty  program.  While  during 
the  first  part  of  1937  imports  continued  to  increase  faster 
than  exports,  threatening  this  country  with  an  unfavorable 
trade  balance  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  twoscore  years, 
the  situation  completely  changed  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  due  to  a  great  upsurge  in  exports.  An  analysis  of  this 
increase  in  exports  disclosed  the  fact  that  they  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  war  materials  for  European  and  Asiatic 
countries.  It  was  somewhat  ironical  that  the  trade-treaty 
program,  which  Secretary  Hull  regards  as  an  instrument  of 
world  peace,  should  be  saved  from  complete  discredit  by 
reason  of  these  increased  exports  of  war  materials,  which, 
of  course,  are  not  in  any  way  influenced  by  trade  treaties. 

During  1938  exports  of  war  materials  continued  to  increase, 
although  our  total  exports  declined  by  $255,000,000,  or  8  per- 
cent, over  1937.  Imports  declined  even  more,  but  not  because 
of  any  increased  tariffs  under  the  trade-treaty  program, 
since  the  trade-treaty  rate  revisions  are  all  downward.  The 
result  was  that  we  had  a  large  favorable  trade  balance  In 
1938,  due  to  factors  other  than  the  trade-treaty  program. 
It  resulted  from  the  fact  that  our  imports  declined  much 
more  than  our  exports  in  that  year. 

The  explanation  for  this  situation  is  found  in  oflBcial  Gov- 
ernment reports.  For  example,  in  the  February  11.  1939, 
issue  of  Commerce  Reports,  it  is  stated: 

Exports  of  a  number  of  manufactured  articles  for  which  de- 
mands in  foreign  countries  had  greatly  Increased  In  1937,  partly 
as  a  result  of  armament  programs,  continued  to  expand  during 
1938. 

On  February  1,  1939.  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Raybtjrn] 
Inserted  in  the  Record  a  Department  of  Commerce  release 
dealing  with  foreign  trade  which  contained  the  following 
statement: 

The  demand  for  American  machinery  and  metal  manufactures 
has  continued  strong,  due  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the  heavy 
requirements  of  the  rearmament  programs  of  several  European 
countries  which  have  prevented  those  normally  large  exporting 
countries  from  supplying  both  export  and  domestic  demands. 

This  statement  is  worthy  of  more  clase  analysis.  When 
foreign  countries  are  busy  making  preparations  for  war, 
they  not  only  cease  to  be  our  competitors  in  our  home  mar- 
ket, but  they  become  customers  for  our  own  goods.  It  is  only 
the  armament  programs  abroad  which  have  kept  our  home 
market  from  being  flooded  with  cheap  competitive  imports 
under  the  tariff  reductions  made  by  the  trade-treaty  pro- 
gram. In  other  words,  our  experience  following  the  free- 
trade  Underwood  tariff  of  1913  is  repeating  itself.  If  peace  is 
restored,  we  may  expect  the  same  sort  of  a  flood  of  imports 
as  we  had  following  the  World  War,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Incoming  Republican  administration  to  pass  an 
emergency  tariff  bill  to  save  our  home  market  from  complete 
disruption. 

The  explanation  for  the  decline  In  imports  in  1938  is 
found  in  two  Government  publications.  In  the  November  5, 
1938,  issue  of  Commerce  Reports  it  is  stated: 

Import  trade  reflected  the  recession  in  business  activity  and  the 
Improvement  in  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  August  13,  1938, 
Issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  stated: 

The  decrease  In  business  activity  Influences  the  value  of  prac- 
tically all  our  Imports,  both  agricultural  and  other.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  lower  prices  and  by  a  general  falling  off  in  demand. 


Raw  materials  were  needed  In  smaller  quantity  by  factories  and 
finished  products  were  purchased  to  a  lesser  extent   by  workers. 

This  statement  proves  that  the  amount  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  to  a  large  extent  based  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
home  market.  During  the  early  1930's  our  foreign  trade  de- 
clined because  of  the  depression,  not  because  of  the  passage 
of  the  1930  Tariff  Act. 

But  to  get  back  to  present-day  trade,  we  find  that  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1939  our  total  export  trade  has  again  de- 
clined over  the  previous  year,  while  our  imports  have  in- 
creased over  the  same  period.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  we  exported  11  percent  less  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1939  as  compared  with  1938.  but  imported  14 
percent  more.  The  decrease  in  exports  was  due  to  a  sharp 
decline  in  European  purchases  of  United  States  agricultural 
products,  yet  the  farmers  of  this  country  were  assured  that 
the  foreign-trade  program  would  result  in  increased  foreign 
markets  for  their  products.  They  have  found  out  differently, 
and  they  are  growing  more  and  more  concerned  over  the 
reduction  of  agricultural  tariffs  which  is  resulting  in  In- 
creased imports  of  competitive  foreign  farm  products. 
American  farmers  are  thus  losing  both  their  foreign  and 
their  domestic  market  under  the  trade-treaty  program. 

American  farmers  were  told  that  the  British  treaty,  par- 
ticularly, would  result  in  giving  them  an  increased  outlet 
for  their  surpluses.  But  in  the  first  6  months  the  British 
treaty  has  been  in  effect  our  exports  to  Great  Britain,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  farm  products,  have  declined  by  10  percent. 
Imports  from  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  by 
41  percent.     The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactures. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  more  than  1,000  reductions  in 
duty  have  been  made  under  the  treaty  program.  One-third 
of  the  reductions  have  amounted  to  the  full  50  percent  per- 
mitted under  the  act;  one-half  amount  to  more  than  40 
percent,  and  seven-tenths  to  more  than  30  percent.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  the  rate-reduction  program  not  only  has 
been  general,  but  it  has  been  drastic.  The  purpose  is  con- 
ceded to  be  to  permit  increased  importations  of  foreign 
goods,  which  of  course  displace  our  own  products  and  take 
from  our  people  the  opportunity  for  a  livelihood. 

No  objection  can  possibly  be  made  to  the  expansion  of  our 
foreign  trade,  provided  it  is  done  without  injury  to  domestic 
producers.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  foreign-trade  pro- 
gram cannot  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  protection  on  products  which  we  can  and 
do  produce  ourselves  in  commercial  quantities.  President 
McKinley,  who  probably  ranks  as  the  leading  exponent  of 
reciprocity  in  this  country,  and  whose  public  statements  have 
many  times  been  improperly  quoted  as  an  endorsement  of 
the  present  alleged  reciprocity  program,  laid  down  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  true  purpose  of  reciprocity.    Said  he: 

The  end  In  view  is  always  to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  covmtry  by  granting  concessions  to  the 
products  of  other  lands  that  we  need  and  cannot  produce  our- 
selves and  which  do  not  involve  any  loss  of  labor  to  our  own 
people  but  tend  to  increase  their  employment. 

Under  such  a  policy,  reciprocity  and  protection  would  go 
hand  in  hand.  McKinley.  however,  would  never  support  the 
present  policy  of  psuedo  reciprocity  because  it  involves  re- 
ductions in  duty  on  competitive  foreign  products. 

On  April  26  of  this  year,  in  a  sjieech  before  the  House, 
I  laid  down  what  I  considered  to  be  the  five  most  fundamen- 
tal objections  to  the  present  trade-treaty  program.  To  date 
no  one  has  succeeded  in  challenging  them.  I  repeat  those 
fundamental  objections: 

First.  The  trade-treaty  program  Involves  an  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  the  tariff-  and  treaty-making  powers  of 
Congress  by  giving  to  the  executive  department  discretion- 
ary legislative  authority  In  reducing  tariff  duties  and  in 
entering  into  foreign-trade  treaties  without  Senate  ratifi- 
cation. 

Second.  By  encouragng  the  importation  of  competitive 
foreign  products,  the  trade-treaty  program  runs  contrary  to 
the  basic  purpose  of  foreign  trade,  which  is  to  exchange  our 
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surplus  products  for  the  products  of  other  lands  that  we 
need  but  do  not  produce  ourselves. 

Third.  By  permitting  tariff  reductions  below  the  amount 
of  duty  necessary  to  offset  foreign  cost-of-production  ad- 
vantages, and  thereby  subjecting  our  home  producers  to  un- 
fair competition  from  the  cheap  products  of  other  lands,  the 
trade-treaty  program  drives  our  home  producers  out  of  busi- 
ness, takes  Jobs  away  from  our  workers,  depresses  our  price 
structure,  and  undermines  our  American  wage  £Uid  living 
standards. 

Fourth.  The  present  program  is  one-sided  and  not  truly 
reciprocal,  because  the  concessions  which  we  make  to  a  par- 
ticular country  in  return  for  concessions  from  that  country 
are  extended  generally  to  the  whole  world,  save  Germany 
alone,  without  requiring  these  other  countries  to  give  us  re- 
ciprocal concessions  in  return,  and  despite  the  fact  that  in 
many  instances  such  other  countries  actively  discriminate 
against  American  products. 

Fifth.  The  negotiation  of  the  trade  treaties  is  carried  on 
in  an  arbitrary  and  high-handed  manner.  The  only  oppor- 
tunity American  producers  have  to  be  heard  on  a  proposed 
treaty  is  before  its  actual  negotiation  takes  place,  and  then 
only  before  a  "buffer"  committee  which  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  actual  negotiations. 

With  two  amendments  to  the  reciprocal-tariff  law,  the 
trade-treaty  program  could  be  made  useful  and  beneficial  and 
free  from  most  objections  which  have  been  leveled  against 
It.  These  amendments  are:  (a)  Guarantee  American  pro- 
ducers at  least  an  even  break  with  foreign  producers  in  the 
home  maiket  by  maintaining  sufficient  tariff  protection  for 
that  purpose,  and  ib>  provide  for  congressional  approval  of 
the  trade  treaties  before  they  become  effective.  As  an  alter- 
native to  the  latter,  Congress  could  fix  minimum  rates  of  duty 
on  products  which  the  President  could  use  for  bargaining 
purposes.  Congress  having  exclusive  tariff -making  au:hor- 
ity  under  the  Constitution,  it  is  essential  that  the  legislative 
function  be  preserved  either  by  setting  forth  what  conces- 
sions the  President  can  make  or  by  providing  for  subsequent 
ratification  of  the  concessions  he  proposes. 

The  present  trade-treaty  program  will  undoubtedly  be  one 
of  the  big  issues  in  the  next  election  campaign,  just  as  it  was 
in  the  last  congressional  elections.  Many  of  the  new  Re- 
publican Members  owe  their  election,  in  a  large  measure, 
to  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty  program  as  now  admin- 
istered. As  the  legislation  authorizing  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaties  expires  next  year,  it  is  a  problem  which  the  Congress 
will  have  to  deal  with  at  the  coming  session.  Many  of  the 
Democratic  Members  who  voted  for  the  original  legislation 
did  not  vote  for  Its  extension,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  it  has  lost  many  more  friends  in  the  meantime.  Vir- 
tually every  one  of  the  169  Repmblican  Members  of  the  House 
can  be  counted  on  to  vote  against  its  further  extension  in  its 
present  form,  and  under  the  circumstances  there  Is  at  least 
some  hope  for  American  producers  that  the  present  destruc- 
tive program  may  not  be  continued. 


LaGuardia  Assails  New  Deal  Crop  Policies 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Roosevelt's  woes  are 
not  yet  at  an  end.  Despite  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
after  a  series  of  smashing  defeats  of  pet  New  Deal  proposals, 
the  opposition  to  White  House  policies  continues  from  ever- 
increasing  sources.  Latest  of  the  opponents  to  arise  on  the 
scene  is  Mayor  LaGuardia,  formerly  one  of  the  most  vocifer- 
ous supporters  of  F.  D.  R.  In  an  address  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Retail  Meat  Dealers'  Association  in  New 


York  City   this   month,   LaGuardia   bitterly   criticized   the 
plow-under  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  mayor  declared  that  he  did — 

Not  believe  In  any  system  tliat  curtails  production  and  destroys 
products.  It  might  be  necessary  to  take  drastic  measures  such 
as  subsidizing  exports  and  by  doing  that  make  friends  of  our 
neighbors.  I  don't  believe  in  destroying  what  God  Almighty 
gave  us. 

Pointing  out  the  city  folks  must  recognize  the  needs  of  our 
agricultural  population: 

City  people  must  realize  that  prosperity  for  the  farmer  Is  pros- 
perity for  all.  The  farmer  must  hnve  a  fair  return  on  his  product 
to  buy  the  things  we  make  in  the  city.  They  must  realize  that  the 
American  farmer  is  the  best  market  for  American  goods. 

LaGuardia  declared  in  emphatic  terms,  "I  do  not  believe 
that  we  suffer  from  any  surplus  in  this  country.  We  have 
a  lack  of  purchasing  power  to  provide  for  all  the  people. 
When  we  can  return  to  the  old  American  breakfast  and  the 
good  old  American  diet,  then  and  only  then  will  we  see  what 
surplus  we  have.  It  is  not  a  surplus  of  meat  that  troubles 
us,  but  it  is  lack  of  funds  of  the  average  American." 

This  assault  upon  the  crop-curtailment  program  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  usual  LaGuardia  outpouring.  It  indicates  once 
more  that  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  becoming  more  and 
more  articulate;  they  have  begun  to  think  of  their  future 
more  maturely  than  in  the  days  of  the  first  depression.  No 
longer  is  there  a  defeatist  attitude  toward  the  needs  of  our 
future.  Even  the  most  ardent  disciples  of  the  New  Deal  are 
beginning  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  "brain  trust." 
When  Piorello  LaGuardia  leaves  the  ship  even  for  a  mo- 
mentary excursion  of  his  own  it  is  time  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
question  the  elBcacy  of  the  captain's  course. 

Crop  curtailment  has  been  frequently  criticized  as  an 
absurdity  in  a  society  in  which  millions  are  suffering  from 
undernourishment  according  to  social-service  workers  in 
every  section  of  the  land.  No  one  ever  sought  to  justify  It 
on  any  basis  other  than  its  necessity  as  an  emergency. 
Now  that  the  emergency  psychology  is  vanishing,  the  neces- 
sity for  its  continuance  has  vanished  with  it.  LaGuardia, 
more  New  Deal  than  new  dealers,  has  recognized  its  fu- 
tility.   The  rest  of  the  Nation  must  join  him  wholeheartedly. 


Five  Years  of  Tyranny  in  Puerto  Rico 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Five  Years  of  Tyranny  in 
Puerto  Rico,  granted  to  me  on  August  5,  1939,  I  submit  the 
following : 

Ex-Gov.  Blanton  Winship.  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  sum- 
marily removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
May  12,  1939.  I  had  filed  charges  against  Mr.  Winship  with 
the  President  during  two  visits  that  I  had  with  him,  and 
subsequently,  on  April  27.  1939,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  filing  additional  charges  in  support  of  my  request 
for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Winship.  During  my  visits  at  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  I 
informed  him  of  many  acts  of  misfeasance  as  well  as  non- 
feasance, among  which  were  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the 
Governor  in  depriving  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  of  their  civil 
rights,  the  corruption  and  rackets  that  existed,  and  were 
made  possible  only  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Governor,  and 
the  extraordinary  waste  of  the  people's  money.  In  my  letter 
to  the  President  dated  April  27,  1939,  I  specifically  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Winship  had  been  responsible  for  the  granting 
of  a  contract  to  draw  plans  for  the  graving  dock  in  San  Juan 
I  to  a  friend  of  his,  to  wit,  Frederick  R.  Harris,  in  a  manner 
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which  was  contrary  to  the  Political  Code  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
hence  illegally  granted.  This  cost  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
$75,000.  My  written,  as  well  as  oral,  charges  were  transmitted 
by  the  President  to  Secretary  Ickes,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  on  May  11.  1939,  the  President  informed  me 
by  letter  that  my  charges  with  regard  to  the  award  of  the 
drawing  of  the  plans  for  the  graving  dock  in  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon. 
Harold  Ickes,  for  investigation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  code,  wired  Mr.  Blanton 
Winship  to  return  to  the  United  States.  In  response  to  this 
wire.  Mr.  Winship  came  here  and  visited  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  demanded  that  Mr. 
Winship  resign.  Mr.  Winship  flatly  refused  to  resign,  and 
stated  that  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  Presidential  appointee, 
he  would  not  resign  until  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
appeal  to  the  President.  After  ^farious  unsuccessful  efforts. 
Mr.  Winship  finally  saw  the  President,  and  pleaded  that  he 
be  permitted  to  remain  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  on  the 
ground  that  his  resigning  while  he  was  under  fire  might  be 
misinterpreted.  What  the  President  told  Mr.  Winship  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  know,  however,  that  he  made  a  very  unfa- 
vorable impression  on  the  President.  When  Mr.  Winship  left 
the  White  House  with  the  bravado  which  is  characteristic 
of  a  swivel-chair  general,  he  invited  friends  of  his  and  news- 
papermen to  visit  him  in  Puerto  Rico  in  September  of  1939. 
thereby  giving  the  impression  that  he  would  remain  as 
Governor. 

On  May  11.  1939,  I  took  the  floor  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, objecting  to  exempting  Puerto  Rico  from  the 
provisions  of  the  wage  and  hour  amendment,  and  in  that 
speech  I  made  an  attack  on  Mr.  Winship,  and  revealed  that 
I  had  made  charges  against  him,  and  stated  specifically 
that  the  charges  were  being  investigated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  following  day  the  President  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy  would  succeed 
Mr.  Winship  as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  time  that  this  terse  announcement  was  made,  Mr. 
Winship  had  not  resigned.  Even  a  school  child  knows  that 
the  announcement  of  one's  successor  before  one  has  resigned 
is  tantamount  to  dismissal.  Blanton  Winship  was  dismissed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  had  intended  to  remain  silent  and  let  the  dismissal  speak 
for  itself  without  further  comment.  However,  since  the  dis- 
missal Mr.  Winship  has  been  hailed  by  crooked  politicians, 
lobbyists,  and  by  his  own  entourage  of  personal  appointees  as 
a  great  Governor.  The  day  he  finally  returned  to  the  United 
States  government  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  were  forced  to 
leave  their  offices  and,  together  with  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Stages,  joined  in  a  display  of  farewell,  which  was 
grossly  exaggerated  by  the  disreputable  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Harwood  Hull,  about 
whom  I  shall  particularize  later  on.  Upon  Mr.  Winship's 
return  to  the  United  States  he  arrogated  unto  himself  a  desk 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and,  I  have  been  informed, 
continued  to  draw  a  salary,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
had  no  longer  any  official  connection  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  nor  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico.  He 
devoted  all  of  his  time  since  he  was  kicked  out  as  Governor  to 
two  tasks:  First,  to  that  of  self-glorification;  and  second,  to 
further  damage  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  first  category  he  attended  cocktail  parties,  the  open- 
ing of  the  world's  fair  pavilion  for  Puerto  Rico,  and  was 
given  a  dinner  by  the  phony  Society  of  the  Americas,  at  which 
he  was  hailed  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  At  all  of  these  occasions,  where  a  halo  was  placed  on 
his  brow,  it  was  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  Wall  Street 
entrenched  interests  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  his  stooges  whom  he 
had  led  to  the  public  trough,  and  from  which  they  have  been 
gorging  themselves,  and  as  well  by  those  whose  jobs  are 
dependent  upon  the  ex-liberal  Ernest  Gruening. 

In  the  second  category,  his  activities  were  in  keeping  with 
his  5  years  of  terror  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  acted  the  part  of  a 
slimy  lobbyist,  and  fought  by  means  fair  and  foul  to  have  the 


wage  and  hour  law  amended  so  that  the  sugar  companies 
could  continue  to  pay  12^2  cents  an  hour  instead  of  25  cents 
an  hour,  and  thereby  gain  $5,000,000  a  year,  so  that  the  ex- 
ploiters of  labor  in  Puerto  Rico  could  continue  to  pay  the 
intolerable  wages  they  have  been  paying,  a  wage  system 
which  was  made  possible  under  his  regime,  so  that  the  system 
of  abysmal  wage  slavery  could  be  perpetuated  In  Puerto 
Rico.  Up  to  the  very  closing  days  of  Congress  this  kicked-out 
Governor  fought  to  have  Puerto  Rican  workers  removed  from 
the  protection  of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  He  made  a  frantic 
appeal  to  the  Speaker,  Hon.  William  Bankhead,  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  recognize  someone  who  would  offer  the  amend- 
ment which  would  have  removed  Puerto  Rico  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  This  was  done  after  he, 
together  with  his  stooge  and  personal  lobbyist,  James  J.  Lan- 
zetta,  had  made  all  efforts  and  failed  to  have  the  Barden  and 
other  amendments  considered  by  the  House,  which  not  only 
would  have  affected  the  workers  of  Puerto  Rico  but  would 
have  also  exempted  2,000,000  workers  in  the  United  States 
from  the  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The 
welfare  of  2,000,000  workers  in  the  United  States  meant  noth- 
ing to  Blanton  Winship  or  his  appointee,  who  incidentally  had 
had  plenty  of  experience  in  the  matter  of  lobbying,  as  was 
indicated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  of  the  convicted 
William  Buckner.  chief  lobbyist  in  the  Philippine  railroad 
bond  scandal. 

The  sacrificing  of  2,000,000  workers  in  the  States  and  the 
sacrificing  of  labor's  welfare  in  the  States  as  well  as  in  Puerto 
Rico  meant  nothing  to  these  gentlemen  who  were  hell-bent 
on  doing  the  bidding  of  the  financial  and  industrial  corpo- 
rations of  Wall  Street  that  have  kept  the  workers  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  tentacles  of  imperialism  and  wage  peonage.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  praise  the  patriotism  and  statesman- 
ship of  our  Speaker,  Hon.  William  Bankhead,  who  treated 
the  dismissed  and  disgraced  ex-Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 
with  a  flat  and  patriotic  "no."  This  "no"  was  given  after 
I  had  spoken  to  the  Speaker  who  had  promised  me  that 
there  would  be  no  suspension  of  the  rules  or  the  consider- 
ing of  any  legislation  that  would  exempt  Puerto  Rico  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

In  the  face  of  these  activities,  treacherous  and  detrimental 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  I  felt  that  I  should  no  longer 
remain  silent.  I  felt  that  I  should  not  permit  this  ex- 
Governor  or  his  stooges  to  any  longer  use  the  prestige  of  his 
office  which  he  so  disgraced,  to  the  beneflt  of  the  exploiters 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people.  I  would  be  derelict  if  I  did  not 
tear  off  the  cloak  of  virtue  in  which  this  destroyer  of  lib- 
erty, protector  of  grafters,  and  exploiter  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  had  enshrouded  himself.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  here  is  his  record: 

1.    CIVIL    RIGHTS   AND    MURDER 

In  his  5  years  as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Blanton 
Winship  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  civil  rights  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Patriots  were  framed  in  the  very  executive  mansion 
and  railroaded  to  prison.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
massacred  in  the  streets  of  the  island  simply  because  they 
dared  to  express  their  opinion  or  attempted  to  meet  in  free 
assemblage. 

Citizens  were  terrorized.  The  courts  became  devoid  of 
any  prestige  because  of  the  evil  influence  exerted  upon 
them  by  politicians  who  acted  with  the  connivance  and  con- 
sent of  Mr.  Winship.  American  workers  were  persecuted 
and  shot  down  whenever  they  sought  to  exercise  their  right 
to  strike  or  to  organize  and  protest  against  the  abomi- 
nable wages  that  were  paid  to  them  by  Mr.  Winship's  pals. 
The  insular  police  was  militarized  and  transformed  from 
an  honest  police  organization  to  an  organization  of  provo- 
cateurs and  murderers,  such  as  existed  in  the  darkest  days  of 
czaristic  Russia.  The  gestapo  of  Hitler  could  learn  many 
lessons  of  torture  and  cruelty  from  Mr.  Winship's  so-called 
police.  Nero  played  the  fiddle  vhile  Christians  were  mas- 
sacred in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  Winship  drank  cock- 
tails and  danced  in  the  Governor's  palace  while  the  pohce 
ruthlessly  killed  and  persecuted  Puerto  Rican  citizens.    The 
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following  are  just  a  few  cases  illustrative  of  Winship's 
Neroism.  Neither  time  nor  space  permits  me  to  give  a  full 
history  or  the  list  of  victims  of  which  the  American  people 
know  very  little  or  nothing  at  all. 

On  Palm  Sunday.  March  21.  1937,  in  Ponce,  the  second 
largest  city  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  police  forces  fired  with  ma- 
chine guns,  rifles,  and  pistols  into  a  crowd  of  marching  Na- 
tionalists. Seventeen  were  killed,  more  than  200  wounded. 
The  Nationalists  were  going  to  hold  a  meeting  and  a  parade 
In  Ponce  on  March  21.  The  mayor,  Tormes.  issued  a  per- 
mit. One  hour  before  the  time  set  for  the  parade  and 
when  the  demonstrators  were  ready  to  march,  the  mayor 
canceled  the  permit  on  frivolous  grounds.  As  Winship 
pointed  out  in  a  statement  issued  after  the  massacre,  the 
parade  was  called  cflf  by  the  mayor  at  the  request  of  Gov. 
Blanton  Winshlp  and  Police  Chief  Colonel  Orbeta. 

Governor  Winship  went  out  of  San  Juan.  Colonel  Orbeta 
went  to  Ponce  and  concentrated  there  a  heavy  police  force, 
among  which  he  included  all  the  machine  gunners.  For 
many  days  the  government  had  been  planning  action  in 
Ponce. 

Chief  of  Police  GulUermo  Soldevilla,  with  14  policemen, 
placed  himself  in  front  of  the  paradcrs;  Chief  Perez  Segarra 
and  Sgt.  Rafael  Molina,  commanding  9  men,  armed  with 
Thompson  machine  guns  and  tear-gas  bombs,  stood  in  the 
back;  Chief  of  Police  Antonio  Bernardi.  heading  11  police- 
men, armed  with  machine  guns,  stood  in  the  east;  and 
another  police  group  of  12  men.  armed  with  rifles,  placed 
itself  in  the  west. 

The  demonstrators,  at  the  order  of  their  leader,  and  while 
La  Borinquena,  the  national  song,  was  being  played,  began 
to  march.  Immediately  they  were  fired  upon  for  15  minutes 
by  the  police  from  the  four  flanks.  The  victims  fell  down 
without  an  opportunity  to  defend  themselves.  Even  after 
the  street  was  covered  with  dead  bodies  pwlicemen  continued 
firing.  More  than  200  were  wounded:  several  were  killed. 
Men,  women,  and  children.  Nationalists  and  non-National- 
ists, demonstrators,  and  people  passing  by,  as  well  as  the 
people  who  ran  away,  were  shot.  They  were  chased  by  the 
police  and  shot  or  clubbed  at  the  entrance  of  the  houses. 
Others  were  taken  from  their  hiding  places  and  killed.  Leo- 
pold Tormes.  a  member  of  the  legislature,  told  the  reporters 
how  a  Nationalist  was  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  a  police- 
man, after  the  shooting,  in  his  own  arms. 

A  7-year-old  girl.  Georgina  Maldonado,  while  running  to  a 
nearby  church,  was  shot  through  the  back.  A  woman.  Ma- 
ria Hernandez,  was  also  killed.  Carmen  Fernandez,  aged  33, 
was  severely  wounded.  After  she  fell  down  a  policeman 
struck  her  with  his  rifle,  saying.  "Take  this:  be  a  Nation- 
alist." Marie  Hernandez  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  while  running  away  was  clubbed  twice  on  her 
head  by  a  policeman.  Dr.  Jose  N.  Gandara.  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians who  assisted  the  wounded,  testified  that  wounded 
people  running  away  were  shot  and  that  many  were  again 
wounded  through  the  back.  Don  Luis  Sanchez  Frasquieri, 
former  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  in  Ponce,  said  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  most  horrible  slaughter  made  by  police  on 
defenseless  youth.  No  arms  were  foimd  in  the  hands  of  the 
civilians  wounded  nor  on  the  dead  ones.  About  150  of  the 
demonstrators  were  arrested  immediately  afterward,  several 
of  them  being  women.  All  the  Nationalist  leaders  were  also 
arrested.  They  vere  released  on  bail.  More  than  15,000,  as 
was  reported  by  El  Mundo,  a  Puerto  Rican  newspaper,  at- 
tended the  funerals  at  Ponce,  and  more  than  5.000  at  Maya- 
guez. 

The  above  is  not  a  description  of  the  Ponce  events  by  a 
Puerto  Rican  Nationalist.  It  is  quoted  from  a  speech  of 
Representative  John  T.  Bernard,  of  Minnesota,  in  Congress 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  14.  1937. 
Does  not  this  bring  to  mind  the  Boston  massacre  in  1770  and 
the  shooting  of  Russian  peasants  by  the  Czar  in  1905?  Re- 
membering the  events  of  Easter  Week  in  Dublin,  1916,  do 
not  you  agree  with  Jay  Franklin.  Washington  commentator 
for  the  Stem  papers,  that  Puerto  Rico  is  the  Ireland  of  the 
Caribt)ean? 


April  16  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  the  annl- 
versai-y  of  the  birthday  of  Jose  de  Diego,  former  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  noted  orator,  poet,  jurist,  and  out- 
standing advocate  of  independence.  Every  year  the  Nation- 
alist Party  celebrates  a  mass,  a  demonstration,  and  a  meet- 
ing in  h!s  honor.  Wreaths  of  flowers  are  deposited  on  his 
tomb.  Another  demonstration  and  a  meeting  are  held  to 
honor  Manuel  Rafael  Suarez  Diaz,  a  martyr  of  the  cause  of 
independence.    Flowers  are  deposited  on  his  tomb  also. 

In  1937.  a  few  weeks  after  the  Palm  Sunday  massacre,  the 
city  manager  of  San  Juan,  under  Winship's  pressure,  denied 
permits  for  these  meetings  and  demonstrations.  As  was  even 
reported  in  the  New  York  newspapers,  although  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  gave  authorization  to  hold  the  mass  on  the 
16th,  the  cathedral  was  closed,  and  policemen  posted  at 
its  doors.  The  cemeteries  were  closed  and  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  forbidden  to  go  in  groups  larger  than  two  to  deposit 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  the  patriots.  General  Winship  again 
mobilized  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard,  subject  to 
call. 

Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  attorney  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  went  to  Puerto  Rico  and  investigated  the 
Palm  Sunday  massacre,  and  his  conclusion  as  reported  in  the 
report  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  was  as  follows: 

The  facts  show  that  the  affair  of  March  21  In  Pence  was  a 
massacre. 

This  committee,  headed  by  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  was 
composed  of  emminent  and  responsible  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rico,  to-wlt:  Emilio  S.  Belaval,  secretary,  president  of  the 
Antheneimi.  San  Juan:  Mariano  Acosta  Velarde,  president  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  San  Juan:  Pulgencio  Pincro.  president 
of  the  Teachers'. A.ssociation  of  San  Juan;  Francisco  M.  Zeno, 
editor  of  La  Correspondcncia,  San  Juan;  Antonio  Ayuso 
Valdivieso,  editor  of  El  Imparcial,  San  Juan;  Jose  Davila 
Ricci,  editorial  staff  of  El  Mundo.  San  Juan;  and  Manuel 
Diaz  Garcia,  past  president  of  the  Medical  Association  of 
San  Juan. 

Governor  Winship  tried  to  cover  up  this  massacre  by 
filing  a  mendacious  report.  Mr.  Ernest  Gruening.  who  is 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions 
of  the  I>epartment  of  Interior  and  mentor  of  Blanton 
Winship  since  1936.  sought  to  use  this  fake  report  as  a 
cover-up.  However,  the  photographs  that  were  brought  to 
Secretary  Ickes  by  a  committee  consisting,  among  others, 
of  former  Congressman  Bernard,  of  Minnesota,  and  myself, 
photographs  of  children  shot  in  the  back  and  of  police  wan- 
tonly firing  on  unarmed  people  from  four  sides,  could  not  be 
ignored.  What  did  the  tyrant  do?  Instead  of  ceasing  the 
terror,  he  continued  it.  and  immediately  had  arrested  the 
friends  of  people  who  had  been  killed  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy to  commit  murder.  Two  trials  were  held.  The  first 
trial  resulted  in  a  mistrial,  and  in  the  second  trial  the 
defendants  were  acquitted. 

In  the  meantime  the  reign  of  terror  continued.  While 
the  victims  of  the  Ponce  massacre  were  being  tried  for  mur- 
der, the  police  forces  were  given  a  free  hand  to  continue  the 
orgy  of  murder.  A  policeman  by  the  name  of  Ramon  Virella 
viciously  killed  two  peaceful  and  honest  citizens  and  seri- 
ously wounded  a  third  one  at  a  public  market  in  Rio  Piedras. 
P.  R.  Virella  asked  one  of  the  traders  in  the  market, 
called  Matias  Gonzalez,  to  take  his  bags  from  the  sidewalk 
he  happened  to  pass  by  at  that  moment.  As  Sanchez  did 
not  obey  his  order  promptly,  Virella  shot  at  him  several 
times,  killing  Sanchez  and  a  bystander  named  Marcelino 
Perez.  Another  bystander,  Ramon  Galvarin,  was  seriously 
wounded.  Virella  was  promoted,  in  spite  of  public  protest, 
and  was  retained  in  the  active  service  of  the  general  police 
headquarters  at  San  Juan,  P.  R.  This  tragic  episode  took 
place  on  September  23,  1937.  The  Governor  ignored  public 
clamor,  following  the  same  pohcy  adopted  when  the  persons 
massacred  were  nationalists.  The  victims  in  the  above  case 
were  nonpolitical. 

On  the  19th  of  October  1937,  while  the  trial  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Ponce  massacre  was  still  going  on,  the  chief  of 
police  of  Manati,  P.  R^  Juan  Martinez,  shot  at  and  killed  his 
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subordinate,  Jose  Vicente  Serra.  He  was  promptly  exon- 
erated by  Gov.  Blanton  Winship,  despite  the  public  demand 
for  an  investigation.  By  this  time  Winship  had  been  able  to 
put  over  his  suggestion  to  abolish  the  remnants  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  grand  Jury  in  force  in  February  1936,  which 
provided  for  the  investigation  and  indictment  of  public  oflB- 
cers,  including  the  Governor,  by  a  grand  jury. 

Under  such  a  provision  the  murderers  of  Ellas  Beauchamp 
and  Hiram  Rosado,  charged  with  the  killing  of  the  late  chief 
of  police.  Col.  Francis  E.  Rlggs,  an  incident  which  I  shall 
describe  later  on,  were  indicted  of  first-degree  murder.  An 
indignant  public  opinion  forced  the  Government  to  convene 
the  grand  jury,  which,  after  investigating  the  case,  bitterly 
assailed  the  practices  of  the  police  and  tried  to  determine  the 
responsibility,  if  any,  of  the  Governor  in  that  case.  They 
left  the  door  open  for  further  inquiries.  Governor  Winship 
got  the  law  repealed  soon  afterward.  So  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Ponce  massacre,  denounced  in  this  House  by  Congress- 
man John  T.  Bernard  on  April  14,  1937,  in  the  brilliant  and 
moving  speech  which  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  that  date,  page  4499,  and  to  which  I  referred  above,  the 
district  judges  of  Ponce  denied  a  petition  made  by  prominent 
citizens  of  that  community,  who  represented  every  sector  of 
public  life,  when  they  asked  for  the  convening  of  a  grand 
jury  to  investigate  the  case.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
citizens  are  helpless  when  the  aggression  originates  with  the 
top  public  officials,  because  the  prosecutors  are  appointed  by 
and  are  to  a  great  extent  responsible  to  the  Governor. 

On  October  25,  1937,  the  trial  of  the  survivors  of  the  Ponce 
massacre  was  still  going  on  when  a  policeman  named  Victor 
Martinez  shot  to  death  in  the  police  station  of  Toa  Alta  the 
judge  of  the  municipal  district  of  the  towns  of  Toa  Alta,  Toa 
Baja,  and  Dorado.  Attorney  Antonio  Novarro  Ortiz,  who 
was  a  brother  of  the  district  judge  of  Mayaguez,  P.  R..  Fran- 
cisco Navarro  Ortiz,  and  a  member  of  the  Union  Republican 
Party. 

Meanwhile,  in  Camp  Buchanan  and  during  the  last  daj^ 
of  August  1937.  the  police  forces  were  trained  In  the  use  of 
those  arms  used  by  G-men  in  their  fights  against  gangsters. 
Mr.  Edgar  K.  Thompson,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  the  Division  of  Federal  Investigation  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Mr.  Myron  E.  Gurjies  served  as  special  instructors.  The 
policemen  were  trained  in  the  use  of  machine  guns,  equipped 
with  luminous  bullets  which  enables  one  to  locate  the  enemy 
while  aiming  at  him  and  at  the  same  time  to  shoot  from  a 
place  of  safety,  a  place  protected  by  the  shadows. 

Public  indignation  reached  its  highest  peak  with  the  murder 
of  Judge  Navarro  Ortiz.  Col.  Enrique  Orbeta,  the  insular 
chief  of  police,  who  planned  with  Winship  the  Ponce  mas- 
sacre, complained  that  he  had  "too  much  responsibility  and 
too  little  authority,"  and  orally  resigned  before  Governor 
Winship,  as  reported  by  the  press,  but  finally  agreed  to  con- 
tinue in  his  post.  Now  Frankenstein  was  turning  against  its 
masters. 

On  June  29,  1938.  Capt.  Rafael  Igaravidez,  while  chief  of 
police  of  Ponce,  P.  R.,  was  killed  by  one  of  his  men.  Police- 
man Ramon  Cruz  Reyes.  Orbeta  was  quoted  in  El  Mundo 
as  saying  that  the  murder  of  Igaravidez  was  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  plotted  by  the  police  force  at  Ponce.  The  san- 
guinary nature  developed  in  the  police  corps  tmder  V^inshiri's 
influence  provoked  a  state  of  profoimd  general  unrest  in  the 
entire  Island. 

Early  this  year  a  sergeant  of  police  committed  another 
crime  so  shocking  and  unbelievable  that  one  cannot  imagine 
how  a  person  can  be  so  devoid  of  moral  principles.  The  case 
is  as  follows:  Three  youngsters  were  arrested  at  Vega  Baja. 
P.  R.,  on  charges  of  stoning  the  father  of  Sgt.  Juan 
Correa.  ^ho  was  serving  at  Barrio  Obrero,  Santurce.  The 
aggressors  were  set  free  on  bail  after  t)eing  accused  of  assault 
and  battery.  Several  days  later  Sergeant  Correa  received 
a  telegram  at  his  post  informing  him  of  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  immediately  departed  for  Vega  Baja.  He  went 
to  the  police  station,  explained  the  case  to  the  policeman 
on  duty,  took  him  in  an  automobile,  and  went  in  search  of 
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the  three  men;  and  when  he  found  them  he  took  them  to 
the  police  station.  As  soon  as  they  returned,  so  it  was  re- 
ported. Correa  killed  the  three  prisoners  in  the  presence  of 
the  chief  of  police  in  service  at  Vega  Baja  at  that  time,  Angel 
Perez  Segarra,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  machine-gun 
unit  of  nine  men  that  gunned  from  the  back  the  paraders 
massacred  on  Palm  Sunday  in  Ponce,  P.  R.,  in  1937,  as  de- 
scribed above.  The  policeman  who  aided  in  the  arrest  was 
also  a  witness  to  the  horrifying  triple  murder.  Later  It  was 
learned  that  the  medical  certificate  showed  that  the  ferocious 
sergeant,  even  accepting  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  re- 
pugnant rules  of  the  savages,  did  not  have  any  basis  for  this 
action  as  his  father  did  not  die  as  a  result  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  upon  him  but  of  an  infection. 

Another  Incident  iliustrative  of  the  cruelty  of  Mr.  Winship's 
tyranny  occurred  on  February  22,  1936,  when  two  men  were 
arrested  for  the  killing  of  former  Police  Chief  Francis  E. 
Riggs.  Elias  Beauchamp  and  Hiram  Rosado  were  brought  to 
the  police  station  and  there  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  the 
police. 

A  frame-up  "a  la  Medici"  was  something  at  which  Mr. 
Winship  would  not  stop.  Dr.  Pedro  Albizu  Campos,  a  Har- 
vard graduate  and  leader  of  the  Nationalists,  together  with 
several  of  his  followers,  were  indicted  under  a  post  Civil  War 
statute  of  a  conspiracy  to  insurrect  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  They  were  framed  at  the  Governor's 
palace.  Mr.  Rockwell  Kent,  famous  American  artist,  describes 
what  took  place  at  a  cocktail  party  in  the  Governor's  palace 
immediately  after  the  flrst  trial,  and  I  quote  from  his  letter  to 
Senator  Henry  F.  AsHtmsT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  dated  May  21,  1939: 

I  was  present  in  San  Juan  during  the  progress  of  the  flrst  trial 
of  Albizu  Camp>os  for  treason,  and  I  was  a  guest  of  Governor  Win- 
ship's at  a  cocktail  party  on  the  terrace  of  his  residence  a  few 
hours  after  the  conclusion  of  that  first  trial  through  a  disagree- 
ment of  the  Jury.  The  r>arty  was  a  larf?e  one  and  the  guests  were 
mainly  Americans — toiorlsts  and  residents  of  San  Juan — and  upper- 
class  Puerto  Rlcans.  There  was  naturally  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  trial,  and  much  of  this  talk  centered  about  Judge 
Cooper,  who  had  presided.  The  comments  were  heatedly  pro  gov- 
ernment; and  In  my  hearing  condolences  upon  the  miscarriage  of 
Justice  were  repeatedly  voiced  to  the  Judge.  These  were  received 
without  rebuke.  At  that  party  a  Puerto  Rican  friend  of  mine 
Introduced  me  to  a  Mr.  Cecil  Snyder  as  the  prosecuting  attorney 
In  the  Campos  case.  We  three  withdrew  for  conversation  to  a 
corner  of  the  terrace.  My  friend  complimented  Mr.  Snyder  upon 
his  brilliant  summing  up  and  deplored  the  Jury's  failure  to  bring 
In  a  conviction.  Mr.  Snyder  assured  him  that  he  had  already 
received  a  despatch  from  Washlnjjton  telling  him  to  go  ahead  with 
a  new  trial  and  that  the  Department  of  Justice  would  back  him 
until  he  did  get  a  conviction. 

Mr.  Snyder  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  handed  It  to  my 
friend,  saying  "This  Is  to  be  my  next  Jury.  What  do  you  think 
of  them?"  I  recall  that  my  friend  was  familiar  with  the  name 
and  position  of  all  but  one  of  those  listed,  and  that  he  assured 
Mr.  Snyder  that  they  could  be  counted  upon  for  a  conviction. 
This  appeared  to  agree  with  Mr.  Snyder's  own  knowledge.  The 
Jury  of  the  second  trial  of  Albizu  Campos  contained  several  men 
whose  connections  were  Identical  with  those  in  the  list  sub- 
n>ltted  to  my  friend  by  Mr.  Snyder.  How  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney could  determine  In  advance  who  would  compose  his  next 
Jury,  I  don't  know.  I  do  state  as  fact  that  Mr.  Snyder  said.  "This 
Is  to  be  my  next  Jury."  I  have  subsequently  given  this  informa- 
tion all  possible  publicity.  The  defense  counsel  at  the  Ponce 
trials  asked  me  to  come  to  Ponce  to  testify  to  what  I  knew  about 
Federal  prejudice.  I  was  accompanied  on  the  plane  by  the  Fed- 
eral marshal  of  San  Juan.  He  spent  literally  hours  of  the  trip 
attempting  to  persuade  me  not  to  go  to  Ponce,  not  even  to  leave 
the  plane  at  San  Juan.  He  urged  me  to  put  myself  under  his 
protection,  to  stay  with  him  at  the  Condado  Hotel,  to  meet  his 
friends,  who,  he  said,  were  the  people  I  ought  to  know  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  to  avoid  association  with  friends  of  the  defendants.  He 
warned  me  that  my  life  would  be  In  danger  from  the  moment  I 
set  foot  In  Puerto  Rico.  From  the  moment  of  my  arrival  In 
Puerto  Rico  I  was  viciously  attacked  In  the  government -controlled 
evening  paper.  Before  my  appearance  on  the  witness  stand,  it 
was  published  that  Cecil  Snyder  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Ponce,  after  a  session  together  of  some  hours  the  night  before, 
had  agreed  that  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  testify.  It  was 
rumored  in  Puerto  Rico  that  If  I  did  testify,  I  would  be  imme- 
diately arrested. 

A  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  these  rumors  Is  contained  In 
a  statement  attributed  to  Cecil  Snyder  and  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Ken.  I  was  not  permitted  to  testify,  although  the 
entire  matter  of  my  testimony  was  put  Into  the  record  by  the 
defense  counsel.     You  will  recall  that  the  Ponce  trials  resulted 
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In  the  acquittal  of  all  the  defendanta.  As  a  rerult  of  these  ex- 
periences my  own  feeling  Is.  nattirally  enough,  one  of  serious  dis- 
trust of  Federal  law  enforcement  In  Puerto  Rico.  That  this  dls- 
tr\ist  Is  felt  by  Innumerable  thousands  of  Puerto  Rlcans  we  know 
As  an  American  citizen  deeply  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
American  citizens  of  all  classes  and  races,  and  particularly  con- 
cerned at  this  time  with  promoting  the  unquestioning  loyalty  of 
all  the  American  people  txj  the  principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, I  beg  you  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  reappointment  of 
Judge  Cooper  and  of  all  or  any  of  those  Federal  officials  in 
Puerto  Rico  whose  tenure  of  office  has  been  coincident  with,  and 
whose  acts  have  presximably  contributed  to  the  growing  popular 
distrust  of  our  Federal  Government  which  appears  In  Puerto 
Rico  today.  We  have  a  situation  there  that  must  be  changed.  The 
wisest  .step  would  be  a  clean  slate  for  a  new  clean  start. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rockwell  Kent. 

The  trial  took  place,  and  by  a  prejudiced  jury,  by  jurors 
who  had  expressed  publicly  bias  and  hatred  for  the  defend- 
ants. Campos  and  his  colleagues  were  railroaded  to  jail. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  innocent  men  languish  in  Ailanta  Peni- 
tentiary today  because  they  were  convicted  by  a  fixed  jury. 
a  jury  representing  the  economic  interests  of  Wall  Street 
In  Puerto  Rico.  They  did  the  bidding  of  Elanton  Winship. 
An  idea  of  what  took  place  in  the  jury  room  is  contained  in 
the  following  letter  to  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
by  Elmer  Ellsworth,  one  of  the  jiurors  who  convicted  Cam- 
pos: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  1  understand  that  a  petition  Is  being  sub- 
mitted to  you  In  behalf  of  clemency  for  the  eight  Puerto  Rican 
Nationalist  prisoners,  headed  by  Dr.  Alblzu  Campos,  now  serving 
terms  for  seditious  conspiracy  In  Atlanta  prison.  As  one  of  the 
Jurors  who  convicted  them,  I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  lay  before  you 
certain  facts  In  connection  with  the  Jurys  deliberations  which  rnay 
enable  you  better  to  weigh  the  merits  of  their  conviction.  Imme- 
diately when  the  Jury  went  out  to  deliberate  I  found  myself  to  be 
alone  among  the  12  men  in  opposing  a  conviction.  In  the  8  hours 
of  discussion  the  voluminous  evidence  was  whittled  down  to  four 
factors — one,  a  speech  by  Dr.  Alblzu  Campos;  another,  a  resolution 
of  the  Natlonall.=t  Party;  third,  an  article  by  one  of  the  defendants 
In  one  of  the  party  papers;  and.  fourth,  a  leaflet,  signed  by  two  of 
the  defendants.  I  Anally  agreed  with  my  fellow  Jvirors  that  if 
Trial  Judge  Cooper  held  any  or  all  of  this  evidence  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  law  I  would  vote  for  conviction,  and  they,  on  their  part, 
agreed  that  if  the  Judge  held  this  evidence  not  to  constitute  a 
conspiracy  they  would  vote  to  acquit.  The  form  of  question  put 
before  the  Judge  was  agreed  upon  and  the  foreman  presented  It  to 
the  Judge  In  open  court.  The  judge  expressed  himself  on  the 
question  In  such  language  that  I  was  obliged  to  arise  in  the  Jiu-y 
box  and  ask  him  whether  he  meant  yes  or  no.  Confronted  with 
the  necessity  for  a  definite  answer,  he  finally  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  Jury  thereupon  retired  and  brought  In  a  verdict  In 
accordance  with  the  agreement.  In  making  this  statement  to  you 
concerning  the  Jury's  deliberations.  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  my  associates  on  the  Jury  seemed  to  be  motivate  by  strong. 
•''If  not  violent,  prejudice  against  the  Nationalists  and  were  prepared 
to  convict  them.  regardle.ss  of  the  evidence.  Ten  of  the  Jurors  were 
American  residents  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  two  Puerto  Rlcans  were 
closely  associated  with  American  business  Interests.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  composition  of  the  Jury  that  the  Nationalists  did  not 
and  could  not  get  a  fair  trial. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  Ellsworth. 

This  frame-up  is  one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  the  history  of 
American  jurisprudence.  The  continuance  of  this  incarcera- 
tion is  repugnant  to  our  democratic  form  of  government;  It 
Js  repugnant  to  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  out  of  harmony  with 
our  good-neighbor  policy.  There  is  no  place  in  America  for 
political  prisoners.  As  long  as  Puerto  Rico  remains  part  of 
the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico  must  have  the  same  freedom, 
the  same  civil  liberties,  and  the  same  justice  which  our  fore- 
fathers laid  down  for  us.  Only  a  complete  and  immediate 
unconditional  pardon  will  in  a  very  small  measure  right  this 
historical  wrong. 

Following  the  conviction  of  the  Nationalist  leaders.  Gov- 
ernor Winshlp  had  his  jot) — controlled  and  corrupt  legislature 
abolish  the  grand  jury.  Will  not  my  colleagues  be  amazed  to 
know  that  there  is  no  longer  any  grand-jury  system  in  Puerto 
Rico?  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  grand  jury  had 
existed  as  an  institution  to  investigate  illegal  practices  of 
public  officials  and  Crovernors.  Naturally  Mr.  Winship  did  not 
want  a  grand  jury.  He  did  not  want  any  investigation  of  his 
public  officials,  and  particularly  did  he  not  want  any  investi- 
gation of  himself,  for  he  too  well  remembered  that  one  of  his 
predecessors,  former  Gov.  E.  Mont  Riley,  had  been  indicted  by 


a  grand  jury.  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  despite  the 
strangle  hold  that  Winship  had  over  law-enforcement  officials 
in  Puerto  Rico,  that  if  a  grand  jury  had  been  in  existence 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  that  Mr.  Winship  would  have 
been  indicted.  I  am  certain  that  Benigno  Fernandez  Garcia, 
attorney  general  of  Puerto  Rico,  would  have  had  to  act  in 
response  to  the  great  publ'c  clamor  that  existed  against 
Blanton  Winship's  tyrannical  activities,  just  as  he  acted  in 
the  murder  of  Rosado  and  Beauchamp. 

The  massacres  and  killings  which  I  have  just  described 
followed  such  massacres  as  occured  in  Rio  Piedras  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1935.  when  four  Puerto  Rican  Nationalist  leaders 
were  killed  by  the  police  in  a  closed  automobile  and  one 
was  badly  wounded.  Mr.  Winship  incidentally  provoked 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  in  his  speeches  by  his  insults  and 
his  intolerance.  He  must  assume  full  responsibility  for  all 
acts  of  violence.  Tyranny  brings  violence.  Insults  consti- 
tute provocation.  Terror  and  persecution  cause  desperation. 
When  we  ask  ourselves.  "Can  it  happen  here?"  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  can  answer,  "It  has  happened  in  Puerto  Rico." 

2.    MISRULE    is    THE    TWIN    BROTHER    OF   TYRANNY 

A  comparative  study  of  the  reports  of  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  Puerto  Rico  shows  that  under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Winship  crime  has  increased  about  50  percent. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  strikes  in  the  American  way,  he  at- 
tempted to  call  out  the  troops  to  suppress  the  dock  strike, 
which  was  a  peaceful  strike.  He  deliberately  sabotaged  the 
wage-racket  investigation.  He  was  the  spearhead  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  advised  employers  to  ignore 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  He  deliberately  informed  them 
to  disregard  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Claiborne,  who  was 
Territorial  representative  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  fact,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
try  to  frighten  Dr.  Claiborne  by  saying  to  him  that  he  would 
not  be  responsible  for  his  personal  safety  if  he  tried  to 
enforce  the  wage  and  hour  law.  Dr.  Claiborne,  incidentally, 
has  been  shot  at  three  times  since  Mr.  Winship's  threats  were 
made.  In  fact.  Winship  went  further,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  attempted  to  intimidate  him.  As  I  stated  above,  after 
Winship  was  removed  from  office  he  exerted  all  efforts  to 
have  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  amended  so  that  it 
would  no  longer  protect  the  Puerto  Rican  workers. 

He  sabotaged  the  investigation  of  the  racket  in  the  legisla- 
ture. In  a  report  filed  by  Campos  del  Toro.  who  is  the  First 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Harold  Ickes.  on  February  14, 1939.  we  find  one 
of  the  most  shocking  conditions  in  the  history  of  contemporary 
government.    From  this  report  we  learn  the  following: 

The  Investigation  reveals  that  in  the  insular  senate  certain  sen- 
ators, employees,  and  officers  Incurred  Irregularities,  sets  of  misfea- 
sance, and  law  violations.  As  to  the  Irregularities  we  may  mention, 
among  others,  the  following: 

1.  Failure  to  keep  a  register  or  record  showing  the  domicile  and 
residence  of  each  employee  working  In  the  insular  senate. 

2.  Conferring  verbal  appointments  to  employees  to  do  overtime 
work 

3.  Failure  to  keep  a  record  of  the  overtime  work  done  by  the 
employees. 

4.  Failure  to  require  that  the  interested  party  himself  sign  and 
check  the  pay  roll  showing  his  work. 

5.  Delivery  of  checks  to  persons  other  than  the  Interested  parties 

6.  Submitting  to  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  Puerto  Rico  uncertified 
pay  rolls. 

7.  Submitting  to  the  auditor's  office  pay  rolls  lacking  the  signatures 
of  the  Interested  parties. 

8.  Allowing  that  the  Interested  party  or  employee  testify  by  him- 
self to  the  pay  roll  showing  the  work  done  by  him  without  anv 
previous  Investigation  by  a  hlgher-up  officer. 

9.  Certifying  pay  rolls  signed  by  employees  In  the  name  of  others 
no  one  person  appearing  to  be  responsible  for  the  presentation  of 
such  pay  rolls. 

10  Approval  of  pay  rolls  without  checking  the  items'  contained 
therein  in  connection  with  overtime  work. 

11.  Appointing  persons  to  positions  for  which  they  were  not 
adequately  qualified,  thus  resulting  that  a  person  was  appointed 
as  a  stenographer  without  knowing  stenography  and  a  person  was 
appointed  as  clerk  without  knowing  how  to  read  or  write 

12.  Approval  of  pay  rolls  of  employees  who  did  not  attend  the 
senate  to  work  or  who  were  absent  from  Puerto  Rico  or  workine 
in  the  P.  R.  R.  A.  or  for  private  enterprises. 
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13.  Appointment  of  persons  as  employees  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  public  crimes  and  could  not  lawf\illy  draw  any  com- 
pensation from  the  Insular  government  because  of  their  Incapacity 
resulting  from  their  not  having  been  reinstated  to  the  enjojinent 
of  their  civil  rights. 

The  following  are  acts  of  misfeasance: 

1.  Appointment  of  persons  as  employees  who  received  compensa- 
tion from  the  government  without  having  rendered  any  service 
therefor. 

2.  PajTnent  of  salaries  to  women  employees  who  did  not  render 
any  services  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  unduly  collected 
such  salaries  through  the  influence  of  their  senator  friends  or  other 
persons. 

The  acts  of  infringement  or  violation  of  the  law  can  be  condensed 
as  follows: 

1.  Appointment  of  employees  to  be  paid  from  the  "Incidental 
expenses"  in  violation  of  the  provisions  contained  In  paragraph  11 
of  article  34  of  our  organic  act. 

2.  Appointment  and  pajrment  of  employees  for  overtime  work 
who  are  not  employees  of  the  Insular  government,  thus  contra- 
vening the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1938,  which 
authorizes  the  auditor  to  pay  extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
75  cents  per  hour  to  those  employees  of  the  insular  government 
who  may  be  utilized  as  such  by  the  Insular  legislature  or  by  the 
committee  thereof.  The  vulidily  of  the  said  legal  provisions  is 
much  debatable  and  doubtful.  In  our  Judgment  It  should  he 
eliminated  from  the  budget  act. 

3.  Failure  to  take  the  oath  of  office  and  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  laws  of  Puerto  Rico  before 
tatirig  possession  of  the  office  or  employ,  as  required  by  act  No. 
93,  approved  May  13.  1936.  In  some  Instances,  the  oath  was 
taken  after  we  required  a  certified  copy  thereof  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Insular  senate.  In  other  cases,  when  we  required  a  copy 
of  the  oath,  It  appeared  that  the  oath  had  never  been  taken, 
although  the  employee  had  been  acting  as  such  for  more  than  8 
months.  In  a  specific  Instance,  the  oath  was  never  taken,  and  after 
the  employee  had  been  out  of  his  employ  and  as  a  result  of  the 
Investigation,  the  employee  was  called  to  take  the  oath,  which  was 
made  effective  as  of  the  date  on  which  hn  had  been  appointed. 

4.  Employees  who  did  not  render  any  service  for  which  they 
collected  (sec.  83  of  the  Penal  Code). 

5  Employees  and  one  senator  who  filed  In  the  office  of  the 
senate  false  and  forged  pay  rolls  and  a  forged  oath  of  office  (sec. 
114  of  the  Penal  Code). 

6.  Employees  who  forged  checks  and  appropriated  for  themselves 
the  amounts  thereof  (sec.  413  of  the  Penal  Code). 

7.  Employees  who  appropriated  public  funds  for  themselves  with- 
out any  authority  (sec.  372  of  the  Penal  Code). 

In  the  same  report  we  find  that  out  of  356  employees  which 
have  been  included  in  the  pay  rolls  as  working,  the  num- 
ber may  be  figured  at  100  who  actually  worked.  The  other 
256  were  dummies  who  received  pay  for  no  work  at  all, 
and  in  certain  instances  their  checks  were  forged  and  the 
money  was  collected  and  pocketed  by  politicians  and  sena- 
tors. The  situation  was  so  scandalous  that  Antonio  Pomalles, 
secretary  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  Rafael  Martinez 
Nadal,  committed  suicide  after  he  had  been  questioned  by 
Campos  del  Toro.  the  assistant  attorney  general,  who  had 
been  conducting  the  investigation. 

All  of  this  could  not  have  happened  without  the  Governor 
having  known  of  it.  In  fact,  consequently,  he  permitted  this 
condition  to  exist.  It  is  only  natural  that  Mr.  Winship 
would  not  punish  supine  legislators  which  had  consistently 
done  his  bidding.  The  Governor  deliberately  went  out  of 
his  way  to  hamper  the  Attorney  General  and  his  assistant 
In  carrying  out  this  investigation  and  prosecuting  the  cul- 
prits. The  office  of  the  di.strict  attorney  was  vacant,  and  for 
7  months  Mr.  Campos  del  Toro  demanded  an  appointment 
so  that  a  prosecutor  could  take  office  and  prosecute  the 
guilty  ones,  and  yet  Mr.  Winship  never  made  the  appoint- 
ment. He  did  not  want  to  prosecute  his  pals.  The  link 
between  these  racketeers  and  the  Governor  is  found  in  the 
person  of  Leslie  A.  McLeod,  the  auditor  of  the  island. 

I  have  filed  charges  against  him.  All  checks  had  to  pass 
through  his  hands,  and  had  to  receive  his  approval,  and  this 
m.an  who  has  more  power  than  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  put  his  stamp  of  approval  to  this  racket. 
He  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Governor.  He  would 
never  have  dared  to  overlook  this  corruption  if  he  did  not 
know  that  it  had  the  benevolent  approval  of  the  Governor. 

Winship's  sabotage  of  the  500-acre  law  and  of  the  little 
T.  V.  A.  is  well  known  throughout  the  island.  Winship.  the 
darling  of  the  public-utility  interests  and  the  protector  of 
the  sugar  barons,  wanted  neither  a  little  T.  V.  A.  nor  a 
500-acre  law.     He  and  his  public -service  commission  were 


responsible  for  the  racket  and  monopoly  in  public  convey- 
ance and  for  the  desperate  plight  of  chauffeurs. 

He  deliberately  made  appointments  to  the  judiciary 
against  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General  and  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  the  politicians.  The  courts  naturally  feU 
in  complete  disrepute  under  his  regime.  His  political  ap- 
pointments to  the  bench  caused  general  disregard  of  the 
courts. 

A  congress  was  held  in  Puerto  Rico  called  the  economic 
convention  of  Puerto  Rico  on  March  12,  1939.  It  was  com- 
posed of  people  representing  all  political  parties,  trade 
unions,  fraternal  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
all  forms  of  business  and  agricultural  groups.  In  his  open- 
ing address  Mr.  Felipe  L.  De  Hostos,  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Puerto  Rico,  stated  that  "the  economy 
and  social  structure  of  the  island  was  In  imminent  danger  of 
disintegration." 

I  have  recently  called  the  President's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  over  1,000,000  persons  in  Puerto  Rico,  an  island  of 
1,800.000,  are  without  work  and  food. 

In  my  debate  for  more  relief  funds  for  Puerto  Rico  I 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  1.225.000  people  were  in  sore  need 
of  relief.  Small  farmers  on  the  island  are  being  pushed  off 
their  land  by  unwarranted  foreclosure  proceedings  brought 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Gruening  to  collect  loans  made  for  hurricane 
relief,  and  yet,  despite  this  despairing  economic  situation,  Mr. 
Winship's  regime  will  be  known  as  a  carnival  and  orgy  of 
superextravaganza. 

While  the  people  asked  for  bread,  ptirties  at  the  Governor's 
palace  were  scandalously  extravagant.  While  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  a  city  of  over  8,000,000  people,  has  at 
his  disposal  only  one  car  which  was  purchased  in  the  early 
part  of  1934  and  is  still  being  used  by  him,  this  Caribbean 
Nero  has  had  at  his  disposal  five  cars  purchased  at  a  price 
of  $10,269.14,  and  costing  the  Government  $4,796.93  a  year 
for  upkeep.  These  are  the  official  figures  given  out  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1938,  by  his  own  auditor,  Leslie  A. 
McLeod. 

While  the  people  starve  and  the  economy  of  the  island  Is 
diminishing  to  the  vanishing  point.  Mr.  Winship  took  care  of 
his  pals  and  friends  and  the  political  obligations  of  Ernest 
Gruening. 

Besides  Winship's  salary  and  his  expenses  for  parties,  en- 
tertainment and  other  carnivals  for  which  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  paid,  the  following  is  a  most  amazing  list  of 
the  squandering  of  the  public's  funds. 

He  formed  a  tourist  bureau,  which  experience  has  taught 
us  has  brought  no  benefit  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  salaries 
alone  for  this  tourist  bureau  amount  to  $75,000  annually. 
He  then  hired  an  advertising  outfit  by  the  name  of  Bu- 
chanan &  Co.,  for  which  $60,000  annually  Is  paid  by  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  advertising  was  not  sufficient. 
He  had  to  have  more  publicity.  So  for  publicity  purposes  he 
hired  Steve  Hannegan.  paying  him  an  annual  salary  of 
$25,000  and  expenses  in  the  amount  of  $25,000.  However, 
this  was  not  enough  publicity  for  Mr.  Winship.  He  also 
hired  a  Mr.  Walter  Wilgus.  paying  him  the  sum  of  $4,800 
a  year.  Then  he  needed  a  lobbyist.  Here,  however,  I  want 
to  be  charitable  to  Mr.  Winship.  He  was  forced  to  make  the 
following  appointment  by  none  other  than  Ernest  Gruening. 
I  had  defeated  Mr.  James  J.  Lanzetta  for  Congress.  Mr. 
Lanzetta  knew  too  much  about  Mr.  Gruening's  interference 
in  my  political  campaign.  Mr.  Lanzetta  had  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  Winship  appointed  him,  at  Gruening's  request,  to  the 
tune  of  $10,000  a  year,  plus  $2,800  for  expenses.  Of  course, 
as  I  said  before,  Mr.  Lanzetta  is  esj)ecially  qualified  to  be  a 
lobbyist.  His  connection  with  the  convicted  Bruckner  Phil- 
ippine bond  scandal,  and  Mr.  Bruckner's  lobbying  activities 
make  Mr.  Lanzetta  indeed  exceptionally  qualified. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Winship  had  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  at  his  disposal,  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  at  his  disposal  also,  he  had  to  hire 
an  attorney,  a  pal  of  his,  Col.  William  C.  Rigby,  at  $10,000 
a  year  salary  and  $2,800  for  expenses.    Another  pal  of  his 
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also  had  to  be  taken  care  of,  so  he  hired  him  as  an  at- 
torney for  $4,000  a  year,  by  the  name  of  Col.  Hugh  C. 
Smith.  These  gentlemen  certainly  did  not  perform  one 
function  that  was  very  necessary  and  that  was.  to  have  told 
Mr.  Winship  to  obey  the  Political  Code  of  Puerto  Rico,  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Then  he  had  to  have  a  financial  and  economic  adviser, 
Mr.  Manuel  Domenech,  at  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year  and  $4,000 
e.xpenses.  even  though  there  exists  an  insular  treasurer  at 
$6,000  a  year  who.  under  the  organic  act.  is  the  Governor's 
financial  and  economic  adviser.  A  Crovemor,  of  course,  has  to 
have  secretaries — Walter  Cope,  secretary,  at  $4,800  a  year. 
Then  he  had  a  have  a  private  secretary,  Mr.  Fred  Heins,  at 
$4,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Winship  still  had  to  have  more  publicity,  so  he  has  a 
publicity  secretary,  Arnaldo  Meyners  at  $3,600  a  year.  Then 
besides  the  $75,000  for  salaries  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
which  are  paid  for  the  Tourist  Bureau,  he  had  to  have  an 
adviser  of  the  Tourist  Bureau.  Jack  Paton,  who  was  paid 
$4,000  a  year.  Then  he  had  to  have  a  director  of  the  world's 
fair  exhibit.  Mr.  E.  Gonzalez  Geigel.  at  $10,000  a  year.  He 
has  since  resigned  his  post  as  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  district  of  Santurce  to  occupy  his  present 
$10.000-a-year  position  which  formerly  was  occupied  by  his 
uncle,  Fernandez  Geigel.  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce. When  there  was  no  world's  fair  to  take  care  of  his 
pal  he  had  a  Puerto  Rican  Bureau  of  Commerce.  When 
the  world's  fair  came  along  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  was 
reorganized  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  exhibit  at  the  world's  fair. 

This  represents  a  total  of  direct  personal  patronage  in  the 
amoiir.t  of  $255,000  a  year,  saddled  on  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Many  of  these  appointments  were  made  In  contra- 
vention of  the  organic  act.  and  in  certain  instances  without 
the  authorization  of  the  legislature.  He  knew  very  well  how 
to  handle  the  legislature.  He  appointed  members  of  the 
legislature  to  other  government-paid  positions.  In  fact, 
he  appointed  some  to  occupy  other  and  better  positions,  after 
having  permitted  these  legislators  to  obtain  these  positions 
for  themselves,  using  their  influence  as  members  of  the 
legi.«;lature.  This  alone  Is  in  violation  of  the  law  and  war- 
ranted his  removal. 

At  some  other  time,  and  at  the  proper  occasion.  I  shall 
give  the  story  of  nepotism  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  was  car- 
ried on  only  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  Mr.  Winship. 

In  order  to  finance  the  extravaganza  that  I  have  herein- 
above mentioned,  this  Island  of  honest  people,  who  have  been 
crushed  into  abject  wage  slavery,  is  compelled  to  pay  100- 
percent  tax  on  salt.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  such  a  con- 
dition existed  since  the  pre-Revolutionary  days  of  the  French 
Revolution.  It  has  been  estimated  that  $15,000  a  month  is 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  in  the  form 
of  a  tax  on  salt.  This  tax  was  imposed  by  the  legislature 
In  1937  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Winship. 

The  cost  of  government  today  in  Puerto  Rico  is  $58.- 
225.000  a  year,  which  Is  a  record.  Government  costs  In 
Puerto  Rico  have  doubled  In  the  past  8  years.  This  money 
Is  not  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  It  is  spent  in  the 
form  I  have  above  described.  While  he  was  throwing  money 
away  on  publicity  and  on  lame-duck  congressmen  and  on  his 
friends  he  caused  the  closing  of  school  children's  lunchrooms 
because  of  the  lack  of  $35,000.  This  was  done  while  he  was 
throwing  away  $100,000  on  the  pavilion  of  the  world's  fair, 
paying  Mr.  Lanzetta's  salary,  Mr.  Rigby's  salary,  and  Mr. 
Hannegan's  salary,  and  so  forth,  at  a  cost  of  over  $255,000 
a  year.  No  lunches  for  school  children  but  plenty  of  pork 
for  politicians  and  ix)liticians'  pals.  Only  an  honest  auditor 
can  tell  the  real  story  of  extravagance  and  waste  of  funds. 
What  I  have  given  you  is  what  I  have  been  able  to  glean  out 
of  the  present  auditor's  report,  who  has  followed  Mr.  Win- 
ship's  instructions  implicitly  and  whom  I  now  have  under 
charges. 

In  my  written  charges  to  the  President  I  pointed  out  how 
Mr.  Winship  had  deliberately  permitted  the  expenditure  of 
$75,000  of  the  funds  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the 


drawing  of  plans  for  the  graving  dock  at  San  Juan.  This 
work  was  given  out  contrary  to  the  organic  act  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  a  pal  of  Mr.  Winship's,  Mr.  Frederick  Harris.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  spend  this  $75,000.  as  there  existed  plans 
in  the  ofiBce  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  of  Puerto 
Rico  which  were  similar  to  the  plans  that  Mr.  Harris  fur- 
nished. But  what  did  $75,000  mean  to  Mr.  Winship  as  long 
as  the  tax  on  salt  existed  in  Puerto  Rico? 

I  do  hope  that  the  new  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  will  read 
this  statement  of  mine  and  will  make  note  that  irrespective 
of  what  his  political  views  may  be  that  plain,  ordinary  hon- 
esty requires  an  end  to  this  saturnalia  of  corruption  and  this 
orgy  of  extravaganza  which  Mr.  Winship  foisted  on  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  with  an  iron  heel.  His  first  duty  Is 
plain.  He  must  clean  house  and  remove  from  the  backs  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  these  parasites  who  are  gorging 
themselves  on  the  blood  of  the  Puerto  Rican  workers  who 
are  compelled  to  pay  a  100-percent  tax  on  salt. 

Even  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  was  not  left  untouched 
by  Mr.  Winship.  The  corruption  and  political  racketeering 
In  this  university  astounded  the  members  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  a 
study  of  conditions  in  the  university.  I  shall  not  dwell  at 
length  on  their  report  as  each  member  of  the  commission  is 
filing  his  own  individual  report.  I  can  now  prophesy  that 
the  collective  report  will  be  to  the  effect  that  it  is  better  to 
have  no  university  at  all  than  to  have  one  under  the  present 
existing  conditions.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  satellites  of 
Ernest  Gruening  and  Mr.  Win.ship,  who  were  running  the 
university,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Winship  a  degree  after  the 
President  had  kicked  him  out  of  office  ?  Their  turn  is  com- 
ing, too.  Just  wait  until  the  report  of  the  commission  is 
made  public.  There  are  also  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Departm.ent  of  Justice  complaints  of  irregularities  in 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  what  one's  solution  may  be  for 
Puerto  Rico,  no  matter  what  one  may  advocate  as  a  perma- 
nent status  for  Puerto  Rico,  there  is  one  proposition  over 
which  all  honest  men  must  agree,  and  that  is  that  we  cannot 
permit  corruption,  graft,  racketeering,  nepotism,  and  waste 
of  the  public's  money  anywhere  where  the  American  flag 
flies.  Governor  Leahy  must  clean  house.  His  is  the  responsi- 
bihty.    I  shall  watchfully  wait. 

Mr.  Winship  resisted  all  efforts  to  bring  the  New  Deal  to 
Puerto  Rico.  He  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
objectives  of  the  New  Deal,  and  he  persistently  threw  mon- 
key wrenches  into  the  New  Deal  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  all 
Federal  agencies  that  were  set  up  to  help  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  His  efforts  to  obstruct  the  Puerto  Rican 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  are  well  known.  Some  of 
his  speeches  have  been  used  by  enemies  of  the  New  Deal  as 
attacks  upon  the  President  and  the  President's  policies.  His 
appearance  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  an 
old-fashioned  Tory  speech  against  the  policies  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  He  brazenly  and  shamelessly  openly  ca- 
vorted at  public  dinners  with  agents  of  General  Franco  in 
Puerto  Rico.  He  encouraged  the  Spanish  Fascist  phalanx  In 
Puerto  Rico.  Instead  of  stamping  out  the  Nazi-Franco  spies 
he  let  them  operate  wide  openly  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  sit- 
uation was  so  noticeable  that  even  Mr.  Cecil  Snyder,  the 
United  States  attorney,  has  had  to  announce  a  drive  on  spies 
in  Puerto  Rico.  A  Fascist-minded  general,  a  Nero  governor, 
playing  bail  with  Fascist  spies  who  have  been  propagandizing 
the  idea  that  Puerto  Rico  must  be  recaptured  for  the  Franco- 
Spanish  empire. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  record  of  the  man  who  was 
kicked  out.  and  who  had  the  temerity  to  appeal  to  you  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
so  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  would  be  perpetually 
chained  to  abysmal  wage  slavery. 

3.     StJPPMSSION     AND     DISTORTION     OF     THE     NITWS     OF     CONDmONS     IM 

PTJXSTO  UCO 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  may  ask  why  it  Is  that  we  have 
not  learned  from  the  press  of  these  conditions  in  Puerto 
Rico.   The  answer  is  found  in  the  control  of  the  news  services 
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to  the  United  States  by  Messrs.  Gruening  and  Winship.  The 
two  largest  distributing  news  services  smi  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press.  Mr.  Harwood  Hull  represents  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  New  York  Times  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Mr.  William  O'Riley  represents  the  United  Press  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  in  Puerto  Rico.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
men are  also  parasites  on  the  backs  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  placed  there  by  Messrs.  Gruening  and  Winship.  Mr. 
O'Riley  has  been  an  employee  in  the  insular  government,  ap- 
pointed through  the  Governor  and  his  job  was  dependent  on 
Mr.  WMnship.  Mr.  Harwood  Hull  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  Puerto  Rican  Reconstruction  Administration 
at  the  time  that  Mr.  Gruening  was  in  personal  charge  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Reconstruction  Administration.  Hence  we  find 
the  most  unusual  situation:  That  the  representatives  of  the 
press  who  send  the  news  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  Puerto  Rico  are  actually  on  the  government 
pay  rolls,  whose  strings  are  in  the  hands  of  the  two  men  who 
are  considered  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Any  news  that  they  send  must  necessarily  be  news  not  offen- 
sive to  either  Mr.  Gruening  or  Mr.  Winship.  Their  jobs 
depend  on  their  remaining  in  the  good  graces  of  Messrs. 
Winship  and  Gruening. 

Whenever  an  Incident  occurred,  Hull  would  send  a  re- 
port, suppressing  news  that  was  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Gruen- 
ing or  to  Mr.  Win.ship.  Mr.  O'Riley  would  do  the  same 
thing.  The  next  day  or  even  the  same  day,  they  would  send 
a  statement  from  Mr.  Winship.  If  any  questions  were  to 
be  aiiked  in  the  States,  the  reporters  would  then  call  on  Mr. 
Gruening,  because  of  his  position  as  director  of  the  Division 
of  Territories  and  Inland  Possessions  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Here  again  the  public  would  receive  biased  and 
prejudiced  versions  from  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Winship  would 
then  follow  up  the  press  statement  with  an  official  report  to 
Mr.  Gruening. 

What  chance  have  the  American  people  had  with  this 
set-up  to  receive  any  real  news  about  Puerto  Rico?  I  do 
trust  that  both  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press, 
til  at  both  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  will  Investigate  the  tie-up  and  economic  depend- 
ency of  their  representatives  In  Puerto  Rico.  Messrs.  O'Riley 
and  Hull,  with  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  5 
years  of  tyranny  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  statement  to 
deal  with  Mr.  Ernest  Gruening.  ex-liberal  and  former  editor 
of  the  Nation,  now  repudiated  by  every  single  one  of  his 
liberal  friends.  However.  I  must  say  that  there  is  only 
one  mitigating  factor  in  Mr.  Winship's  favor,  and  that  is 
that  since  1936  he  became  the  tool,  the  veritable  Charlie 
McCarthy  and  the  front  man  for  Ernest  Gruening.  Every 
commission  and  every  omission  of  Mr.  Winship  were  the 
detailed  execution  of  the  machinations  of  the  behind-the- 
scenes  manipulator.  Ernest  Gruening.  This  maker  of  po- 
litical parties  in  Puerto  Rico,  this  would-be  maker  of  Con- 
gressmen from  certain  districts  in  the  Union  will  be  un- 
masked. Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  promise  you  that 
this  task  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  very  near  future. 


Federal  Pay  Rolls  Hit  New  High  Point 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  reports  that  the  Federal  pay  roll  is  now 
at  the  highest  point  in  the  history  of  our  Government. 
Mounting  steadily  ever  since  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal 
administration,  our  Federal  employees,  exclusive  of  those 
working  on  W.  P.  A.,  P.  W.  A.,  or  the  military  forces  of 


the  Nation,  now  number  925,260.  This  figure  standing  In 
isolation  gives  no  fair  conception  of  the  tremendous  in- 
creases which  have  occurred  In  the  last  6  years.  On  March 
4.  1933,  there  were  563.847  men  and  women  at  work  for  the 
United  States.  Within  the  short  period  of  the  "brain  trust's" 
domination  of  national  affairs,  362,413  perswis  have  been 
added  to  the  taxpayers'  burden. 

To  gain  some  fair  idea  of  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred, we  need  only  remember  that  the  additional  em- 
ployees added  by  the  Roosevelt  regime  would  be  sufficient 
to  populate  the  entire  city  of  Indianapolis.  Within  the  city 
of  Washington  itself,  120.309  Federal  employees  are  busily 
at  work.  In  1933,  there  were  only  66,802.  The  53,507  addi- 
tional workers  would  fill  a  city  the  size  of  Decatur. 

Never  within  the  history  of  the  Nation  has  there  been  so 
vast  a  ci\dlian-employee  group  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Even  during  the  World  War,  the  tremendous 
emergency  needs  of  our  Government  did  not  require  the 
number  of  workers  now  laboring  for  the  Federal  overlords 
of  our  Nation.  In  1918,  only  117,103  men  and  women  were 
at  work  in  Washington.  There  are  more  than  3,000  men 
and  women  over  and  above  this  war-time  peak  within  the 
Capital  today.  There  are  801,756  employees  working  outside 
of  Washington  today.  At  the  most  critical  point  of  the 
World  War,  there  were  799,736  Federal  employees  scattered 
throughout  the  Nation.  Yet  even  this  figure  has  been  passed 
by  the  fertile  job  creators  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  increase  of  employees  has  not  been  limited  to  any 
small  group  of  governmental  departments.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Attorney  General  Frank  Murphy,  who  re- 
cently urged  a  billion-dollar  slash  in  the  Government's  pay 
roll  and  a  cut  of  1,000,000  employees  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governmental  units,  the  universal  tendency  to  in- 
crease pay  rolls  has  manifested  itself  with  equal  force.  In 
January,  when  Attorney  General  Murphy  took  his  position, 
there  were  8,918  employees  on  his  rolls.  Today  there  are 
9,605,  a  7.7  percent  increase. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  new  dealers  know  how  to  create  jobe. 
They  are  not  jobs  in  private  industry,  to  be  sure.  They  are 
on  the  public  purse.  But  to  the  New  E>eal  there  seems 
to  be  no  difference.  To  the  rest  of  us  the  difference  is 
taxingly  obvious. 


The   Work   of   the   Ways  and   Means   Committee 
During  the  Past  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  looking  back  over  the  past 
session  of  Congress  it  becomes  apparent  that  sanity  in  gov- 
ernment is  on  the  way  back  and  that  the  Congress  Is  grad- 
ually reasserting  Its  legislative  authority.  This  wholesome 
change  has  been  brought  about  In  a  large  measure  by  the 
militant  Republican  minority  under  the  brilliant  and  effective 
leadership  of  my  colleague  from  Massacliusetts  LMr.  Martin], 

In  the  election  of  last  fall  the  people  expressed  In  no  un- 
certain terms  their  dissatisfaction  with  New  Deal  failures. 
By  increasing  the  Republican  membership  in  the  House  from 
89  to  169  they  made  it  possible  for  the  minority,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  small  group  of  Democratic  Members  who  put 
country  above  party,  to  muster  sufficient  strength  to  check 
New  Deal  waste  and  extravagance,  to  remove  some  of  the 
impediments  which  the  present  administration  has  placed  in 
the  way  of  recovery,  and  to  take  definite  steps  toward  the 
restoration  of  representative  government. 

After  6  years  of  New  Deal  bungling  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation  a  Republican  tide  has  set  in.  As  is  evident  from  a 
review  of  events  of  the  post  session,  the  people  have  already 
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begun  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  change,  which  will  be  more 
complete  when  full  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  placed  In  Republican  hands. 

The  reverses  the  President  has  experienced  during  the  past 
session  have  been  the  people's  victories.  The  defeat  of  the 
spending-lending  bill  is  in  point.  This  measure  was  blocked 
by  a  solid  phalanx  of  146  Republican  votes  and  47  Democratic 
votes.  Other  examples  could  be  cited.  In  these  remarks, 
however,  it  is  my  purpose  to  confine  myself  to  the  legislation 
which  came  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  which 

1  am  the  ranking  Republican  member. 

MEASXntES  CONSIOEitZD   BT   WATS   AND    MZANS   COMMITTEE 

The  committee  was  busily  engaged  all  during  the  past 
session.  In  addition  to  numerous  minor  h'Us.  which  I  shall 
not  take  time  to  mention,  it  considered  the  following  measures 
of  general  interest: 

H.  R.  2762.  enacting  the  internal-revenue  title  of  the  United 
States  Code  as  absolute  law  <  Public  Law  No.  1). 

H.  R.  3790,  subjecting  the  salaries  of  S^ate  and  municipal 
officers  and  employees  to  Federal  mcome  taxation  and  per- 
mitting the  States  to  tax  the  incomes  of  Federal  officers  and 
employees  (Public  Law  No.  32). 

H.  R.  5450,  extending  the  time  for  filing  claims  for  soldiers' 
adjusted  compensation  (now  before  President  for  signature). 

H.  R.  5482,  increasing  Federal  grants  for  administration  of 
State  unemployment-insurance  systems  (Public  Law  No.  36). 

H.  R.  5748,  removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  long-term  bonds  that  may  be  issued  within  the  pres- 
ent authorized  statutory  debt  of  forty-five  billions  (Public 
Law  No.  201). 

H.  R.  6466.  the  so-called  Townsend  bill  (defeated  in  House. 
96  ayes  to  302  noes). 

H.  R.  6635,  r.mending  the  Social  Security  Act  (now  before 
President  for  signature). 

H.  R.  6851.  the  revenue  bill  of  1939  (Public  Law  No.  155>. 

In  addition  to  giving  consideration  to  the  foregoing  mat- 
ters, the  committee  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  proposal 
to  tax  the  interest  on  future  Issues  of  Federal.  State,  and 
murticipal  bonds.  Action  en  the  proposal  was  deferred  until 
next  session,  pending  further  study  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

Of  the  foregoing  measures,  the  two  most  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  interest  were  those  relating  to  social 
security  and  taxation.  In  both  these  matters  the  legislation 
was  largely  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  previous  mistakes 
made  by  the  Democratic  majority.  Republican  criticism  of 
administration  policies  was  an  outstanding  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  the  changes  made. 

SOCIAL -sEcmrrr  revision 

The  revision  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  by  all  odds  the 
greatest  task  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
undertaken  since  the  original  act  was  passed  in  1935.  The 
committee  began  hearings  on  this  measure  on  February  1.  and 
they  lasted  until  April  7.  The  printed  hearings  cover  three 
volumes  aggregating  2.600  pages  and  include  considerable 
testimony  on  the  Townsend  and  general-welfare  bills  (H.  R. 

2  and  H.  R.  11). 

Following  more  than  2  months  of  hearings,  the  committee 
sat  for  2  additional  months  in  executive  session  preparing 
the  bill,  which  was  reported  to  the  House  on  June  2.  Prior 
to  reporting  the  bill,  the  committee  reported  the  revised 
Townsend  bill  (H.  R.  6466)  to  the  House  without  recom- 
mendation, so  as  to  give  the  membership  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  measure  before  the  social-security  bill  was  called 
up. 

The  social -security  bill  passed  the  House  on  June  10  with 
only  two  dissenting  votes.  It  was  reported  to  the  Sanate  on 
July  7  and  passed  that  body  on  July  13.  Then  followed  a 
protracted  conference  lasting  21  days,  during  which  time 
House  and  Senate  conferees  sought  to  adjust  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.  A  compromise  was  finally  reached  on 
Friday,  August  4,  the  day  before  Congress  was  scheduled  to 
adjourn.  The  principal  point  of  disagreement  between  the 
two  Houses  was  over  the  so-called  Connally  amendment. 


which  the  Senate  had  adopted,  which  provided  for  2-to-l 
matching  by  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  the 
first  $15  of  old-age  pensions  provided  under  State  law,  and 
50-50  matching  on  amounts  over  $15  and  up  to  $40.  This 
same  amendment  had  previously  tieen  overwhelmmgly  re- 
jected by  the  House. 

Another  amendment  over  which  there  was  considerable 
controversy  was  the  Senate  amendment  striking  from  the 
bill  the  so-called  Massachusetts  plan  for  permitting  States 
which  had  adequate  unemployment  reserves  to  reduce  their 
unemployment  tax.  The  conference  agreement  resulted  in 
the  elimination  of  both  the  Connally  amendment  and  the 
Massachusetts  plan.  I  was  personally  very  much  opposed 
to  the  Connally  amendment,  and  therefore  heartily  concur 
in  this  action,  but  I  regret  exceedingly  that  some  compromise 
on  the  Massachusetts  plan  could  not  have  been  reached  so 
that  States  like  Massachusetts,  which  are  exacting  from  em- 
ployers much  more  in  pay-roll  taxes  than  is  necessary  to  pay 
unemployment  benefits,  could  reduce  their  taxes.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  at  the  next  session  some  acceptable  plan  can  be 
worked  out.  Of  course,  the  existing  law  provides  a  method 
whereby  individual  employers  within  a  State,  if  they  have 
good  employment  records,  may  secure  a  reduced  rate;  but 
the  Massachusetts  plan  would  have  extended  the  same  bene- 
fits to  all  employers  within  a  State  where  the  State  as  a 
whole  had  a  good  employment  record. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  Congress  and  sent  to  the  President  for 
signature: 

Old-age  pensions 

1.  Present  50-50  matching  of  State  funds  continued,  with 
increase  in  maximum  Federal  contribution  to  $20  per  month 
per  person  instead  of  $15,  making  possible  a  pension  of  $40  if 
Sta|;es  contribute  a  like  amount. 

2.  States  required  to  select  administrative  personnel  on 
merit  basis. 

Old-age  insurance 

1.  Pay-roll  taxes  frozen  at  1  percent  for  next  3  years,  in- 
stead of  increasing  to  112  percent  next  year,  thereby  saving 
employers  and  workers  $275,000,000  annually  during  1940. 
1941,  and  1942,  or  a  total  of  $825,000,000  in  that  3-year  period. 

2.  Mythical  $47,000,000,000  reserve  fund  abandoned  in  favor 
of  a  moderate  contingent  reserve. 

3.  Scope  of  old-age  insurance  provisions  extended  to  cover 
bank  employees  and  seamen. 

4.  Definition  of  exempt  agricultural  services  broadened  and 
exemption  granted  to  employees  of  nonprofit  organizations 
(lodges,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  so  forth)  in  cases  where 
their  compensation  does  not  exceed  $45  per  quarter.  Com- 
plete exemption  granted  to  student  employees  of  college 
fraternities. 

5.  Date  for  beginning  payment  of  monthly  retirement  bene- 
fits advanced  to  January  1,  1940.  and  required  coverage  re- 
duced from  5  years  to  3  years. 

6.  Schedule  of  monthly  retirement  benefits  liberalized  in 
the  case  of  workers  retiring  during  the  next  few  years. 

7.  Old-age  insurance  benefits  provided  for  aged  wives  of 
retired  workers,  and  for  aged  widows,  dependent  children, 
and  aged  dependent  parents  (if  no  widow  or  dependent  child 
survives)  of  deceased  workers. 

8.  Workers  permitted  to  continue  tax  payments  after 
reaching  65  so  as  to  qualify  for  monthly  retirement  benefits 
or  build  up  increased  benefits. 

Unemployment  insurance 

1.  Federal  pay-roll  tax  for  unemployment  insurance 
limited  to  first  $3,000  of  each  employee's  annual  wage,  instead 
of  total  wage  as  at  present. 

2.  Definition  of  exempt  agricultural  services  broadened, 
and  exemption  granted  to  employees  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions— lodges,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  so  forth — in  cases 
where  their  compensation  does  not  exceed  $45  per  quarter. 
It  is  also  made  clear  that  such  officers  and  employees  will 
not  be  counted  in  determining  whether  the  employer  has 
eight  or  more  persons  in  his  employ.  Complete  exemption 
Is  granted  to  student  employees  of  college  fraternities. 
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3.  Scope  of  unemployment  insurance  provisions  extended 
to  cover  bank  employees. 

4.  Ninety  percent  penalty  waived  for  taxable  years  1936, 
1937,  and  1938  where  employer  failed  to  pay  his  State  unem- 
ployment-insurance tax  in  time  to  receive  a  credit  against 
his  Federal  unemployment  tax. 

Dependent  children 

1.  Federal  assistance  increased  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  amount  paid  out  by  States  for  aid  to  dependent  childien. 

2.  States  required  to  select  administrative  personnel  on 

merit  basis. 

Maternal  and,  child  welfare 

1.  Federal  grants  increased. 

2.  States  required  to  select  administrative  personnel  on 

merit  basis. 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

Federal  appropriations  increased  to  $3,500,000  annually. 

Public  health  services 

Federal  appropriations  increased  to  $11,000,000  annually. 

views  or  THE  REPUBLICAN  MTNORTTT  ON  SOCIAL-SECTmiTT  BILL 

The  following  extracts  from  the  supplemental  views  of  the 
Republican  minority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
the  social-security  bill  explain  our  position  with  reference  to 
the  bill  In  general  and  certain  of  its  provisions. 

At  the  outset  of  our  report  we  stated: 

While  the  bill  In  no  sense  representa  a  complete  or  satlsf8w;tory 
solution  of  the  problem  of  social  security.  It  at  least  makes  certain 
Improvements  in  the  present  law  (some  of  which  we  have  ourselves 
heretofore  suggested)  which  we  believe  Justify  us  In  supporting  It 
despite  Its  defects. 

With  reference  to  the  elimination  of  the  $47,000,000,000 
reserve,  for  which  we  believe  ourselves  entitled  to  consider- 
able credit,  we  said: 

We  particularly  commend  the  abandonment  of  the  staggering  and 
Illusory  ♦47,000.000.000  reserve  fund  for  old-age  Insurance,  which 
we  have  criticized  from  the  very  beginning  as  being  unnecessary, 
misleading,  and  dangerous.  The  substitution  of  a  pay-as-you-go 
B3rstem,  with  a  moderate  contingent  reserve,  as  provided  by  the  bill. 
Is  In  line  with  what  the  Republican  minority  has  always  advocated. 
It  Is  in  accord  with  the  Republican  platform  of  1936,  and  with  the 
recommendations  made  In  January  1937  by  the  minority  group 
which  was  named  by  the  Republicans  of  both  branches  of  Congress 
to  study  the  question  of  social  security,  composed  of  Senators 
Vandenberg  and  Townsend.  and  Congressman  Reed  of  New  York 
and  Jenkins.  The  recommendations  of  the  latter  group  led  to  the 
appointment  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Social 
Security  Board  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security,  which 
in  December  1938  submitted  a  report  suggesting  many  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  pending  bill,  including  the  establishment  of  the  pay- 
aa-you-go  policy.  Those  serving  on  the  Advisory  Council  Included 
outstanding  buslneasmen,  labor  leaders,  and  experts  In  the  field  of 
social  problems. 

Republicans  In  both  branches  may  deservedly  be  proud  of  the 
part  they  have  played  In  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  coimtry  the 
dangers  and  burdens  Inherent  in  the  present  reserve  structiire,  and 
In  bringing  about  the  changes  proposed.  The  action  taken  by  the 
committee  Is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  soxmdness  of  the  major 
Republican  criticism  of  the  existing  law. 

Concerning  the  freezing  of  the  pay-roll  tax  at  1  percent, 
we  said: 

As  a  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of  the  $47,000,000,000 
reserve  fund,  a  3-year  delay  In  the  scheduled  Increase  In  tlie  old- 
age  Insurance  pay-roll  tax  has  been  made  possible.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  the  tax  under  title  VIII  would  automatically  Increase  next 
year  to  IVj  percent  each  on  employers  and  employees  Instead  of 
1  percent  on  each  as  at  present.  Under  the  pending  bUl,  the 
1 -percent  rate  will  be  continued  for  3  more  years,  thus  eliminating 
the  Immediate  threat  of  higher  pay-roll  taxes. 

There  \b  no  question  but  what  the  present  schedule  of  pay-roll 
taxes  Is  excessive  and  that  these  taxes  constitute  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  business  recovery.  They  put  a  direct  penalty  on  employ- 
ment and  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  employed  persons.  We  heartily  approve  the  reduction  proposed 
by  the  bill,  which  will  result  in  considerable  relief  to  business  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  employed  persons  to  retain  for  their  own 
purposes  a  larger  portion  of  their  pay  envelopes.  The  postpone- 
ment of  the  scheduled  Increase  In  the  pay-roll  tax  was  one  of  the 
principal  recommendations  made  in  January  1937  by  the  Republi- 
can group  to  which  we  have  previously  referred.  It,  of  course,  was 
an  essential  feature  of  the  pay-as-you-go  poUcy  advocated  by  the 
Republican  Members  of  both  branches. 

It  Is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  the  postponement  of  the  tax 
Increase,  there  will  be  a  saving  to  employers  and  employees  of 
$275,000,000  annually,  or  a  total  of  $825,000,000   over  the  3-year 


period  1940-42.  This  amount  will  go  into  the  channels  of  trade 
instead  of  into  the  Treasury  to  be  squandered  by  the  present 
administration. 

The  following  comment  is  made  on  the  advancement  of  the 
date  of  beginning  monthly  benefit  payments  to  1940: 

Insofar  as  the  workers  themselves  are  concerned,  the  bill  pro- 
p>06es  to  reduce  the  eligibility  requirement  from  5  to  3  years  cover- 
age under  the  system,  and  to  commence  the  payment  of  benefits 
in  1940  Instead  of  1942.  This  change  has  been  advocated  by  the 
Republican  minority  for  several  years.  In  fact,  the  report  made 
by  the  minority  group  In  January  1937,  to  which  we  have  already 
called  attention,  proposed  that  payments  begin  on  January  1, 
1939. 

The  amendment  waiving  the  90-percent  penalty  In  the 
case  of  employers  who  failed  to  pay  their  State  unemploy- 
ment tax  in  time  was  ofifered  by  a  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 
This  amendment  will  result  in  a  saving  to  taxpayers  of 
$15,000,000  for  the  taxable  years  1936,  1937,  and  1938. 

Concerning  the  increase  in  the  Federal  grant  for  old-age 
pensions,  we  of  the  Republican  minority  stated  In  our  report: 

When  the  original  Social  Security  Act  was  under  consideration 
In  1935,  the  Republican  minority  offered  a  motion  to  increase  the 
Federal  contribution  to  a  maximum  of  $20,  which,  with  a  like 
contribution  by  the  State,  would  have  provided  a  pension  of  $40 
per  month.  This  motion  was  defeated,  due  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Democratic  majority. 

The  committee,  by  Its  action  In  Incorporating  such  an  amend- 
ment In  the  pending  bill,  has  agreed  that  the  change  we  then 
proposed  Is  desirable. 

Owe  purpose  in  offering  the  original  motion  was  that  we  con- 
sidered a  pension  of  $30  per  month  to  be  Inadequate.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  States  have  not  provided  an3rthlng  approaching  even 
this  amount  on  the  average,  despite  the  willingness  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  one-half  the  total.  As  of  March  15, 
1939,  according  to  figures  submitted  by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
the  average  pension  being  paid  throughout  the  country  was  only 
$19  51.  The  average  payment  by  States  ranged  from  a  low  of  $6.11 
in  Arkansas  to  a  high  of  $32.47  in  California. 

•  •••••• 

Of  course,  until  the  States  take  action  to  increase  the  amount  of 
their  old-age  pension  payments,  no  benefit  to  elderly  persons  will 
result  from  the  more  llt)eral  Federal  contribution  which  the  bill 
provides.  However,  we  hope  that  this  evidence  of  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  Its  share  in  bringing 
about  an  increase  in  old-age  pensions  will  give  rise  to  action  by 
the  States  along  this  line.  The  responsibility  is  now  theirs  to  see 
that  more  adequate  pensions  are  provided. 

The  increased  amount  provided  in  the  House  bill  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  was  included  as  a  result  of  the  strong 
plea  made  by  one  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed],  who  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  legislation  since  its  incep- 
tion, which  dates  back  many  years  prior  to  the  general 
social-security  program. 

Social  security  is  not  a  partisan  question.  It  has  received 
as  much  support  from  Republicans  as  from  Democrats.  We 
of  the  Republican  minority,  in  criticizing  the  present  law, 
have  done  so  as  friends  of  the  law  anxious  to  build  it  upon 
a  sound  foundation  and  to  extend  and  liberalize  its  benefits, 
keeping  in  mind  not  only  the  needs  of  the  people  but  their 
capacity  to  underwrite  Its  tremendous  cost. 

THE  SEVENtTS  BILL  OiW   1939 

The  revenue  bill  of  1939,  insofar  as  it  modified  existing 
taxes  which  act  as  business  deterrents,  represents  another 
victory  for  the  Republican  minority  and  another  retreat  by 
the  New  Deal.  As  we  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  said  In  our  report  on  the  bill: 

We  of  the  minority  have  vigorously  and  consistently  opposed  the 
restrictive  and  burdensome  taxes  of  the  present  admlniatratlon, 
which  reached  their  peak  with  the  enactment  In  1936  of  the 
iniqultovis  undistributed -profits  tax,  which  even  the  Treasury 
Department  now  admits  was  a  mistake.  Our  predictions  as  to 
the  disastrous  effects  this  law  would  have  upon  business,  upon 
employment,  and  upon  recovery  were  accurately  prophetic.  In 
1938  the  New  Deal  was  forced  to  drastically  modify  this  unsound 
and  destructive  levy,  but  for  strictly  face-saving  purposes  a  frag- 
ment of  the  principle  was  retained  for  2  more  years,  which  under 
existing  law  expires  this  coming  December  31. 

A  further  modification  of  administration  tax  policies  is  now 
under  way  and  we  of  the  Republican  minority  are  happy  to  see 
that  our  constructive  criticisms  are  gradually  bringing  results. 
Much  work  remains  to  be  done.  The  pending  bill  leaves  many 
glaring    defects    and    iniquities    in    the    existing    tax    structure. 
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Numerous  business  deterrents  remain  to  be  remedied.  There  Is 
need  lor  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  tax  structure  all  along 
the  line,  and  It  has  been  too  long  postponed. 

The  1939  revenue  bill  embraced  two  separate  and  distinct 
subjects,  namely,  first,  continuation  of  the  expiring  nuisance 
tax«»s.  and,  second,  tax  relief  for  business.  We  of  the  Repub- 
lican minority  favored  the  proposed  tax  relief  so  far  as  it 
went,  but  would  have  made  it  effective  in  1939  instead  of 
postponing  it  until  1940.  We  were  opposed,  however,  to  any 
further  continuation  of  the  nuisance  taxes,  which  were  origi- 
nally imposed  7  years  ago  with  the  promise  that  they  would 
be  allowed  to  expire  in  1934. 

By  way  of  business  relief,  the  1939  tax  bill  contains  the 
following  major  provisions: 

1.  Allows  the  present  undistributed-profits  tax  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  1939  and  substitutes,  beginning  January  1,  1940, 
a  flat  corporate  income  tax  of  18  percent  on  corporations  with 
net  incomes  over  $25,000.  Smaller  corporations  will  continue 
to  be  taxed  as  under  existing  law — at  graduated  rates  ranging 
from  12 '2  to  16  percent. 

2.  Allows  business  concerns  to  carry  forward  net  operating 
losses  to  be  applied  against  taxable  incomes  in  the  2  suc- 
ceeding years.  Losses  for  1939  are  the  first  that  may  be 
carried  forward  under  this  provision. 

3.  Repeals  the  $2,000  limitation  on  the  amount  of  long- 
-term capital  net  losses  which  corporations  can  deduct  from 

ordinary  income.  Short-term  capital  losses — losses  on  capi- 
tal assets  held  for  less  than  18  months — will  be  allowed  as 
deductions  only  against  short-term  gains,  but  any  net  short- 
term  loss  may  be  carried  forward  one  year  to  be  applied 
against  any  short-term  gains  in  the  second  year. 

4.  Allows  corporations  which  are  proven  to  be  in  an  un- 
sound financial  condition  to  buy  up  their  outstanding  bonds 
at  prices  below  par  without  incurring  liability  for  tax  on  the 
gain.    This  provision  expires  December  31,  1942. 

5.  Extends  to  all  corporations  the  privilege  of  using  the 
"last  in.  first  out"  method  of  accounting  in  valuing  inventories 
for  tax  purposes. 

6.  Allows  corporations  the  privilege  of  making  a  new  decla- 
ration of  value  of  their  capital  stock  for  capital-stock  tax  pur- 
poses, provided  the  new  value  is  increased.  This  privilege 
applies  to  the  years  ending  June  30,  1939  and  1940.  The 
purpose  is  to  give  corporations  an  opportimlty  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  a  high  excess-profits  tax  by  reason  of  having  de- 
clared too  low  a  value  on  their  capital  stock.  Under  existing 
law  the  privilege  of  making  a  new  declaration  of  value  is 
limited  to  3-year  intervals. 

7.  Extends  the  time  for  filing  claims  for  refund  of  amounts 
collected  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  A  similar 
extension  affecting  claims  for  refund  of  floor-stock  taxes  was 
included  as  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  social-security  bill 
and  was  retained  In  the  bill  as  finally  passed. 

With  respect  to  Item  2  above,  relating  to  the  net  loss  carry- 
over. Republican  criticism  was  instrumental  in  forcing  its 
extension  to  Individual.^  and  partnerships  after  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  first 
limited  its  application  to  corporations  alone.  The  following 
extract  from  the  minority  vlewt  on  the  bill  refers  to  this 
matter: 

Th«  bill  M  introduced  on  Jun«  15  w»  In  tb«  form  reconiDimded 
by  th«  tax  •ubeommittee,  and  denied  the  benefit  of  the  Iom  carry- 
over provuiom  to  businewM  carried  on  by  individuals  aod  partner- 
fhipa 

Republican  member*  of  the  tax  nibcommlttee  endeavored  to  have 
these  pro\'Uions  extended  to  noncorporate  bualneM.  but  our  efforts 
were  defeated. 

However.  In  repcrtlni?  the  bill  to  the  House  the  following  day. 
the  full  Ways  and  Mfuns  Committee,  after  a  party  caucus  on  the 
part  at  the  Democratic  members,  unanimously  voted  to  adopt  In 
substance  the  amendment  originally  suggested  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  tax  subcommittee.  We  of  the  minority  congratu- 
late the  majority  In  having  so  quickly  seen  the  light. 

To  have  given  this  relief  to  corporations  and  denied  It  to  busi- 
nesses operated  by  Individuals  and  partnerships  would  have  been 
Indefensible  and  a  rank  Injustice.  The  small,  noncorporate  busi- 
ness concerns  are  perhaps  more  In  need  of  the  relief  proposed  than 
many  of  the  large  corporations  whom  the  Democratic  majority  on 
the  subcommittee  at  first  seemed  to  favor. 


Had  the  amendment  not  been  adopted  by  the  full  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  we  of  the  minority  would  have  offered  It  from 
the  floor.  By  reason  of  the  action  taken.  It  will  now  be  offered  as 
a  committee  amendment,  and  we  propose  to  support  It  enthusi- 
astically. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  House.  Republican  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  proposed  to  amend  it  in 
three  particulars: 

(1)  Strike  out  title  I,  relating  to  continuance  of  the  nui- 
sance taxes  and  the  3-cent  postage  rate. 

(2)  Make  the  repeal  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and 
the  substitution  of  a  flat  corporate  income  tax  effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  1939,  instead  of  January  1,  1940. 

(3)  Make  the  net  loss  carry-over  provision  applicable  to 
1938  losses  so  that  they  might  be  offset  against  1939  income. 

These  amendments  were  all  opposed  by  the  Democratic 
majority  and  as  a  consequence  were  defeated. 

Concerning  the  deferment  of  the  tax  relief  proposed  in  the 
bill,  the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee had  this  to  say  in  their  minority  report  on  the  bill: 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  we  are  In  favor  of  the  tax-relief  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  so  far  as  they  go — which  is  not  far  enough  in 
our  opinion — but  we  believe  that  the  proposed  relief  should  be 
given  now.  and  not  held  off  until  next  year. 

We  challenge  the  Democratic  majority  to  offer  any  valid  and 
compelling  reason  for  the  postponement  of  the  effective  date  of 
several  of  the  major  relief  proposals. 

Just  as  It  Is  no  solace  to  a  drowning  man  to  assure  him  that  he 
will  be  thrown  a  life  preserver  tomorrow,  so  the  prospect  of  future 
tax  changes  is  no  relief  from  present-day  burdens  and  restrictions. 

Since  existing  tax  methods  are  acknowledged — even  by  the 
Treasury  Department — to  be  business  deterrents,  It  follows  that 
any  delay  in  modifying  them  acts  to  defer  and  impede  recovery, 
which  under  this  administration  the  countiy  has  long  sought  but 
never  achieved. 

During  the  past  6  years,  the  New  Deal  has  not  hesitated  to  make 
tax  increases  effective  as  of  the  first  of  the  year  In  which  the  re- 
spective revenue  measures  have  been  enacted,  and  we  of  the  Re- 
publican minority  cannot  see  hew  the  Democratic  majority  can 
consistently  refuse  to  make  tax  relief  currently  effective,  especially 
when  no  loss  of  revenue  Is  Involved. 

With  their  effective  date  postponed  until  next  year,  certain  of 
the  tax-relief  proposals  are  little  more  than  a  gesture.  If  they  are 
not  to  go  into  operation  at  once,  then  why  all  the  rush  to  write 
them  into  law?  We  of  the  minority  particularly  feel  that  the 
repeal  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and  the  provision  for  carry- 
over of  net  business  losses  should  apply  to  this  year's  corporate 
Incomes. 

THE  NTED  FOR  A  THOBOtJCH  OVERHAULINC  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TAX  STRUCTURE 

In  every  year  since  the  New  Deal  has  been  in  power  we 
have  had  a  revision  of  taxes,  and  this  in  no  small  measure 
has  contributed  to  business  uncertainty.  During  this  time, 
the  method  of  taxing  corporations  has  been  changed  sev- 
eral times.  In  1934  and  prior  years,  corporations  paid  a 
flat  income  tax.  In  1935,  as  a  part  of  the  President's  "share 
the  wealth"  tax  program,  there  was  enacted  for  the  first 
time  a  graduated  corporate  income  tax.  Before  this  tax 
method  had  a  chance  to  become  operative,  the  President  pro- 
posed a  revolutionary  change  in  the  method  of  taxing  cor- 
porations— namely,  the  imposition  of  the  Iniquitous  undis- 
tributed-profits tax.  As  finally  enacted,  this  was  levied  In 
conjunction  with  a  graduated  corporate  Income  tax.  Two 
years  later  Congress  was  forced  to  drastically  modify  this 
tax.  It  was  entirely  repealed  with  respect  to  small  corpora- 
tions, who  were  taxed  at  graduated  rates  on  their  net  in- 
comes, while  large  corporations  were  made  subject  to  a 
graduated  tax  of  from  16 '2  to  19  percent,  depending  upon 
their  dividend  distribution.  As  a  result  of  this  year's  tax 
revision,  large  corporations  next  year  will  be  subject  to  a 
flat  corporate  income  tax,  while  small  corporations  will  con- 
tinue to  be  taxed  at  graduated  rates.  In  view  of  all  these 
changes  In  the  method  of  taxing  corporations  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  businessmen  look  to  the  future  with  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Not  only  have  there  been  frequent  changes  in  tax  policy, 
but  there  has  been  little  regard  for  the  effect  of  certain  tax 
methods  and  excessive  rates  on  business  and  on  the  revenues. 
In  seme  instances,  rates  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns.  Even  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  forced  to  concede  this  during  his  appearance  before  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  connection  with  the  1939  tax 
bUl. 

The  Republican  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, in  their  minority  views  on  this  bill,  made  the  following 
recommendation : 

We  favor  an  Interim  stiidy  of  the  whole  tax  question  so  that  at 
the  next  ses&lon  of  Conpress  a  more  satisfactory  Federal  revenue 
system  may  be  set  up  without  further  delay. 

In  the  closing  days  of  Congress  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  House  authorizing  the  Tax  Subcommittee  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
Federal  tax  structure  during  the  interim  between  sessions. 
It  Is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  subcommittee  will  do  a 
thorough  job. 

For  the  last  two  sessions  I  have  had  pending  before  the 
committee  a  bill  to  create  a  Federal  Tax  Commission  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  composed  of  four  Members  of  Congress — two 
from  each  body — and  six  members  representing  various 
groups  interested  in  the  tax  problem — business  and  industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  individual  taxpayers  and  consumers,  tax 
la\nTers  and  accountants,  and  tax  economists.  It  Is  my  firm 
belief  that  Congress  should  give  these  groups  more  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  discussion  and  working  out  of  the 
tax  problem.  My  criticism  of  congressional  and  Treasury  tax 
investigations  Is  that  they  do  not  give  sufBcient  consideration 
to  the  taxpayer's  viewpoint.  Being  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ing laws,  congressional  and  Treasury  investigators  are  prone 
to  defend  them  from  all  attacks  and  to  overlook  or  ignore 
their  defects. 

During  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Morgenthau  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  past  session,  I  called  his 
attention  to  my  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Tax  Com- 
mission, and  while  I  did  not  endeavor  to  obtain  his  approval 
of  the  set-up  of  the  committee  I  proposed,  I  did  obtain  from 
him  100  percent  approval  of  the  declaration  of  policy  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  Following  are  extracts  from  the  hearings 
on  the  1939  revenue  bill  embracing  my  colloquy  with  the 
Secretary  regarding  these  principles: 

Mr.  Treadway.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  stiggest  the  creation 
of  a  small  commission,  don't  you  think  that  there  are  serious 
questloiis  Involved  in  the  whole  tax  picture  that  would  deserve  an 
Investigation   by  a  nonpartisan   commission? 

Secretary  Morcenthau  Well.  Mr.  Treadway,  I  made  this  sugges- 
tion in  order  to  raise  a  question  which  I  think  Is  a  very  important 
one.  And  Just  how  Ckjngress,  in  Its  wisdom,  will  handle  it,  natu- 
rally I  will  leave  to  them.  But  ever  since  I  have  been  In  the 
Treasury  I  have  felt  that  this  question  of  overlapping  taxes  is  one 
of  the  Important  ones,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  this  to 
the  attention  of  Ckjngress  so  that  you  really  might  do  something 
about  It. 

Mr.  Tbeadwat.  Well,  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Jenkins  leads  me  to 
exhibit  a  eimllar  modesty,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  a  measure 
which  I  Introduced  In  two  Congresses.  In  the  la«t  Congress  I 
introduced  a  reeolutlon,  and  repeated  It  In  the  Seventy-alxth  Con- 
greM,  extending  thU  Commlselon's  »tudy  on  a  broader  scale  than 
what  you  are  niggestlng  here.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
HouM  Joint  Reflolutkm  35  of  the  8eventy-«lxth  Coagnm  alao  be 
given  the  attention  of  your  experU.  wherein  it  Is  atated: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  CongreM — 

"(1)  To  eetablUh  a  »Uble   more  permanent  Federal  tax  policy," 

Tcu  would  agree  that  that  la  dcelrable,  would  you  not? 

Secretary  Mombitthau.  Tm. 

Mr.  TatADWAT   Then,  In  the  aecond  place— 

"To  ral«e  the  neccaaary  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  with  the  least  poMlble  burden  on  Individual  Uxpayera  and 
btulneM  enterprlaea." 

I  take  It  thU  very  statement  you  are  making  to  us  this  morning 
Is  Along  that  very  line,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  MoaorwTHAU.  I  think  both  alms  are  laudable. 

Mr,  TuEADWAT.  Thank  you.    Then — 

"(3)  To  give  due  regard  to  the  natural  economic  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  In  fixing  tax  rates." 

You  would  approve  of  that,  would  you  not? 

Secretary  Mobcenthau.  Yes. 

Mr.  TmtAOWAT    (reading)  : 

"(4)  To  base  Federal  taxes.  Insofar  as  may  be  practicable  and 
expedient,  upon  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay." 

That  is  a  good  policy  of  the  Government.  Is  It  not? 

Secretary  Mohcenthau.  Excellent. 

The  Chaibman.  It  sounds  like  the  Democratic  platform. 

Mr.  Knutson.  It  does  sound  like  It,  but  Mr.  Tkkadwat  wants  to 
carry  It  into  effect. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Then — 

"(5)  To  eliminate  Insofar  as  may  be  possible  Indirect  and  hidden 
taxes." 


Is  there  anjrthing  worse  in  our  whole  tax  program  than  hidden 
taxee? 

Secretary  Mobcxnthatt.  I  think  we  can  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Treadway    (reading)  : 

"(6)  To  simplify  the  Federal  tax  system.  Including  the  forma  of 
taxation,  the  statement  of  the  law,  and  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration." 

Those  are  all  laudable  purp>o6es.  are  they  not? 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  Very. 

Mr    Treadway    (reading)  : 

'■(7)  To  alleviate  hardships  and  Inequities  In  the  application  and 
administration  of  the  Internal -revenue  laws." 

That  is  a  good  doctrine? 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  Yee. 

Mr.  Treadway  (reading)  : 

"(8)  To  minimisse  double  taxation  by  coordinating  the  Federal 
tax  system  with  those  of  the  State  and  local  governments." 

That  is  exactly  what  you  are  reconunending,  Is  It  not,  in  this 
small  board  you  recommend  setting  up? 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadway.  So  that  you  approve  of  that? 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadway   (reading)  : 

"(9)   To  prevent  tax  avoidance." 

That  is  the  objective  of  all  of  us? 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  It  is. 

Mr.  Treadway.  And — 

"(10)  To  make  such  other  changes  as  will  Improve  the  Federal 
Internal-revenue  system." 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  Pine. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Those  are  the  declarations  of  policy.  Then  this 
modest  bill  of  mine,  timidly  offered  for  your  comment  at  this  time, 
goes  on  to  set  up  a  Ccmmlsslon  composed  of  two  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  two  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  six  members,  none  of  whom  hold  any  ofiQce  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  are  engaged  in  activities  of  any 
political  party,  to  be  chosen  by  the  President. 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Treadway.  That  Is  a  good  board,  isn't  It? 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  It  sounds  very  good  to  me. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Tlien,  so  far  as  I  can  see — the  rest  of  it  is  more 
or  less  detail,  method  of  procedtire,  and  so  on — so  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  your  repponses  to  my  inquiries,  you  and  I  are  in 
hearty  accord  as  to  the  desirability  of  setting  up  such  a  nonpartisan 
commission. 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  If  I  again  might  answer,  it  seems  tliat 
you  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  President,  and  I  are  all  In  accord. 

Mr.  Treadway.  It  looks  very  like  it.  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
you  come  around  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  my  resolution  be  inserted 
In  the  record  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done. 

House  Joint  Resolution  35,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Treadway,  is  as 
follows : 

"[H.  J.  Res.  35,  76th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.] 

"Joint  resolution  establishing  a  Federal  Tax  Commission,  and  for 

other  purposes 

"Resolved,  etc.,  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pKjllcy  of 
Congress — 

"(1)   To  establish  a  stable,  more  permanent  Federal  tax  policy; 

"(2)  To  raise  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  least  possible  burden  on  Individual  taxpayers 
and  business  enterprises; 

"(3)  To  give  due  regard  to  the  natural  economic  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  In  fixing  tax  rates; 

"(4)  To  base  Federal  taxes.  Insofar  as  may  be  practicable  and 
expedient,  upon  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay; 

*'{&)  To  eliminate  Insofar  as  may  be  possible  Indirect  and  bidden 
taxes: 

"(0)  TD  simplify  the  Federal  tax  sjrstem.  Including  the  forms  of 
taxation,  the  statement  of  the  law,  and  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration: 

"(7)  To  aMerlate  hardships  and  Inequities  in  the  i^rplicatUm 
and  administration  of  the  Internal-revenue  laws; 

"(6)  To  minimize  double  taxation  by  coordinating  the  Federal 
tax  system  with  those  of  the  State  and  local  governments; 

"(9 1  To  prevent  tax  evasion  and  avoidance;  and 

"(10)  To  make  such  other  changes  as  will  Improve  the  Federal 
internal-revenue  system. 

"Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Federal  Tax  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"),  to  be  composed  of 
10  members,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Two  members  who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate,  one  from  the  majority  and  one  from  the 
minority  party,  to  be  chosen  by  such  committee; 

"(2)  Two  members  who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  from  the  majority 
and  one  from  the  minority  party,  to  be  chosen  by  such  committee; 

"(3)  Six  members  (none  of  whom  holds  any  office  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  is  engaged  In  the  activities  of 
any  political  party)  to  be  chosen  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  shall  be  rep- 
resentative of  agriculture,  one  of  labor,  one  of  business  and  Indus- 
try, one  of  Individual  taxpayers  and  consumers,  one  of  tax  lawyers 
and  accountants,  and  one  of  tax  economists. 
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"Sbc.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission — 

"(1)  To  make  such  Investigations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
advisable  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution; 

'•(2)  To  publish  from  time  to  time,  for  public  examination  and 
analysis,  proposed  measures  for  carrjring  out  the  policy  of  Con- 
grew  herein  expressed:   and 

"(3)  To  report  to  the  Congress  from  time  to  time,  and  in  any 
event  not  later  than  January  3.  1942.  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tions, together  with  such  recommendations  as  It  may  have  to 
make. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  meet  and  organize  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  at  least  a  majority  of  the  members  have  been 
chosen,  and  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chaiman  from 
among  its  members,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
ccmpensation  of  a  secretary  and  such  experts  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants  as  it  deems  advisable.  A  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  execute  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  selection. 

"(b)  The  Comml.^slon  is  authorized  to  hold  hearings  and  to  sit 
and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  require  by  subp)ena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take 
such  testimony,  to  have  such  printing  and  binding  done,  and  to 
make  such  expendittires.  as  It  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  steno- 
graphic services  In  reporting  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  25  cents  per  hundred  words,  Subpcna.s  for  witnesses  shall  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

"(c)   The  Commission  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services.  Infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  of  the  Joint  Cougres- 
"sional  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  of  the  office 
of  fhe  Lestlslative  Counsel. 

"(d)  The  Commlrslon  shall  have  the  same  right  to  obtain  data 
and  to  inspect  returns  as  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Rfprrsentativcs  or  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  submit  any  relevant  or  useful  information  thus 
obtained  to  the  Congress. 

"(e)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation for  such  service,  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

"(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
Amoimts  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  disbursed  by  the  Division  of  Disbursement.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

"(g)  All  authority  conferred  by  this  resolution  shall  terminate 
on  the  expiration  of  3  years  from  the  enactment  of  this  reso- 
lution." 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Just  one  further  reference,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. May  I  ask  that  House  Joint  Resolution  35.  which  we  dis- 
cussed earlier,  be  given  consideration  by  your  Department? 

Secretary  Mobgenthau.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  give  it  considera- 
tion. 

Mr   Treadwat.  And  a  report  made  to  the  committee. 

Secretary  Morcenthau.  Delighted. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  legislation  which  will  raise  sufiBcient  reve- 
nue to  carry  on  the  Government.  Since  this  administration 
has  been  in  power,  it  has  not  made  one  single  effort  to  bal- 
ance revenues  with  expenditures.  The  last  time  any  serious 
effort  was  made  to  balance  the  Budget  was  in  1932.  when 
a  billion-dollar  tax  bill  was  passed.  While  in  enacting  that 
bill  Congress  did  not  succeed  in  raising  the  required  revenue, 
it  at  least  made  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  in  that  direction. 
Although  we  have  had  revenue  bills  in  every  succeeding  year, 
In  not  one  instance  has  any  effort  been  made  to  balance 
the  Budget,  despite  all  the  promises  made  during  the  1932 
campaign. 

It  is  true  that  the  task  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  raising  sufficient  revenue  has  been  made  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  by  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  government  under 
the  New  Deal.  In  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  last  June  30, 
there  was  a  Treasury  deficit  of  three  and  a  half  billions,  ex- 
clusive of  statutory  debt  retirements.  In  just  the  first  month 
of  the  current  fiscal  year — July — there  was  an  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  of  $500,000,000. 

If  the  only  task  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were 
to  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  offset  the  July  deficit,  it  would 
find  diflBculty  in  raising  even  this  amount.  It  could  probably 
be  done  by  means  of  a  general  manufacturers  sales  tax,  such 
as  was  proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1932, 
but  the  sales  tax  field  now  has  been  largely  preempted  by 
the  States.    There  has  been  considerable  talk  of  broadening 


the  base  of  the  income  tax.  but  if  the  exemption  for  single 
persons  were  lowered  to  $800  and  that  of  married  persons  to 
$2,000  the  net  increased  revenue  would  be  only  $56,400,000. 
according  to  recent  Treasury  estimates.  an(^  most  of  this 
increase  would  come  from  taxpayers  in  the  higher  brackets 
by  reason  of  increasing  their  taxable  income  by  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  of  the  exemption.  An  additional  $68,000,000 
could  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  normal  tax  from  4  per- 
cent to  5  percent,  and  the  Treasury  estimates  that  if  this 
were  done  in  conjunction  with  the  lowering  of  the  exemptions 
the  combined  increase  from  these  two  sources  would  be 
$135,600,000. 

Some  additional  revenue  could  be  obtained  by  Increasing 
the  surtaxes  in  the  middle  brackets,  but  again  the  amount 
realized  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  that  needed. 
There  is  no  use  even  considering  increasing  the  surtaxes  in 
the  highest  brackets,  because  we  are  already  taking  as  much 
as  79  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  net  income  in  these  brack- 
ets, and  even  if  we  confiscated  the  entire  income  the 
increased  revenue  would  be  very  small.  The  Treasury 
strongly  feels  that  the  surtax  rates  in  the  highest  brackets 
have  passed  the  point  of  diminishing  returns,  and  that  more 
revenue  could  be  realized  if  they  were  lowered. 

With  this  picture  in  mind,  it  can  be  seen  how  difficult 
it  is  to  raise  additional  revenue  in  a  substantial  amount. 
There  is.  of  course,  an  alternative — one  that  I  have  been 
preaching  for  years — namely,  reduction  of  expenditures.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  raise  sufficient  taxes  to  balance  the 
Budget  at  a  level  of  nine  or  ten  billion  dollars  without  crush- 
ing the  taxpayer. 

We  have  now  had  9  successive  years  of  staggering  deficits, 
and  we  are  just  entering  upon  the  tenth  year  with  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  will  have  another  deficit  as  large, 
if  not  larger,  than  last  year,  especially  in  view  of  the  thir- 
teen billions  of  expenditures  authorized  by  the  Congress  just 
adjourning.  Six  years  ago  last  March,  the  President  said 
that,  in  view  of  our  unbalanced  Budget,  we  were  on  the  road 
to  national  bankruptcy.  Today  we  are  much  farther  along 
that  road — $20,000,000,000  farther— and  we  are  traveling  at  a 
greatly  accelerated  pace.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  office 
on  March  4.  1933.  the  national  debt  stood  at  $20,937,000,000. 
On  July  31.  1939,  it  stood  at  $40,661,000,000.  and  by  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  it  will  undoubtedly  reach  the 
present  authorized  statutory  debt  limit  of  forty-five  billions. 

It  is  time  for  those  who  love  their  country  to  act.  or  else 
we  are  destined  to  plunge  into  ruinous  inflation  or  debt  re- 
pudiation. The  Republican  minority  in  Congress  has  made 
a  gallant  effort  to  hold  down  expenditures.  A  small  group 
of  patriotic  Democrats  has  done  likewise.  In  the  next  ses- 
I  sion  there  will  have  to  be  a  drastic  program  of  economy 
if  the  credit  of  the  Nation  is  to  be  saved.  Before  the  people 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  additional  taxes,  they  should 
be  assured  that  the  administration  in  power  is  making  every 
effort  to  eliminate  waste  and  extravagance.  The  people  will 
pay  until  it  hurts  to  save  their  country's  credit,  but  they 
will  not  stand  for  increased  taxes  simply  to  continue  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  New  Deal  spendthrifts. 


Soviet  Russia  at  the  World's  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 
Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  Russia's  poverty- 
stricken  would  gasp  in  amazement  and  indignation  if  their 
Government  would  pay  the  expenses  of  their  trip  to  New 
York  to  witness  the  worlds  fair,  for  there  they  would  see  one 
of  the  most  extravagant  displays  ever  created,  designed  to 
impress  the  visitor  with  the  successful  functioning  of  the 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  To  the  gullible,  this 
dazzling  demonstration  is  no  less  impressive  than  the  huge 
gatherings  created  and  directed  by  Hitler's  Ministry  of  Prop- 
aganda. • 

Yet  both  leave  unspoken  the  truth  which  they  seek  to 
suppress.  In  the  exhibit  of  the  Soviet  there  Is  no  altar  of 
freedom.  There  is  no  spot  of  ground  dedicated  to  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  thought.  There 
are  no  portals  through  which  may  enter  the  man  who  dares 
to  doubt:  nor  are  there  shelves  of  books  written  by  those 
who  urged  their  fellow  men  to  change  the  society  in  which 
they  live. 

There  is  danger  in  the  peculiar  appeals  which  the  subtle 
propagandists  of  conununism  and  fascism  make  to  the  minds 
of  men.  Each  presents  a  system  in  which  the  daily  necessi- 
ties of  life  have  become  matters  of  routine.  In  the  Nazi 
state,  those  who  can  find  no  employment  elsewhere  are  ab- 
sorbed into  the  business  of  manufacturing  munitions  and 
weapons.  In  the  Soviets  of  Russia  they  are  drafted  into  the 
production  of  goods  for  a  nation  which  is  generations  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  ability  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter 
its  vast  population.  Of  course,  there  is  work  enough  for  all 
in  both  these  regimentations.  Each  operates  under  an 
"emergency"  program.  Each  insists  upon  mobilizing  its 
men  and  women  into  an  unthinking  army,  trained  to  fight 
and  to  work  but  never  to  think  for  themselves. 

Overnight,  we  in  America  could  do  what  they  have  done — 
and  solve  all  our  problems.  But  theirs  is  not  the  American 
way.  We  choose,  in  our  Nation,  to  view  our  people  as  men 
and  women  of  independent  minds,  strong  in  body  and  soul, 
far  above  the  level  of  the  beast.  We  do  not  feed  them  upon 
futile  hatreds,  nor  inspire  them  with  animal  lusts,  to  fur- 
ther our  own  aggrandizement. 

There  are  strange  contradictions  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
So\'iet  exhibit  at  the  world's  fair.  To  make  men  free, 
Russia  has  mimicked  the  mechanical  wonders  of  the  Occi- 
dental world.  She  has  copied  our  machines,  duplicated  our 
inventions.  And  having  done  today  what  we  learned  to  do 
long  ago,  she  claims  to  be  great.  Yet  our  greatest  achieve- 
ment, the  freeing  of  men's  minds,  she  steadfastly  refuses  to 
follow.  She  is  still  in  the  days  of  the  czars,  and  her  exhibit 
at  the  world's  fair  is  a  snare  and  an  illusion  to  those  who 
dream  of  mankind  in  terms  of  human  progress. 


Jurisdiction  in  the  Marginal  Seas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE  FROM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  session  of  yesterday 
the  House  considered  and  passed  the  bill  (H.  R.  7235)  to  pro- 
hibit the  maintenance  of  gambling  establishments  within  the 
admiralty  and  martime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

It  appears  from  the  bill  and  from  the  debate  which  took 
place  at  the  time  it  was  under  consideration  in  the  House  that 
four  gambling  ships  are  anchored  a  little  more  than  3  miles 
from  the  coast  of  California  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles;  that  about  100  motorboats  journey  to  and  from 
these  ships  from  the  wharf  at  Santa  Monica  each  day;  that 
the  gamblers  in  control  of  these  ships  hire  the  motorboats  to 
convey  patrons  to  the  ships  and  no  charge  is  made  for  such 
service;  that  the  ships  are  maintained  solely  for  gambling 
purposes;  that  they  fly  the  American  flag  and  are  operated 
by  four  corporations  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Nevada;  that  as  many  as  6,000  persons,  on  occasion,  visit 
each  ship  within  a  single  day,  or  a  total  of  more  than  24,000 
for  the  4  ships. 


It  further  appears  that  the  State  of  California  has  hereto- 
fore passed  a  statute  denouncing  as  a  criminal  offense  the 
operation  of  the  small  boats  which  ply  between  Santa  Monica 
and  the  gambling  ships,  but  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  California  has  declared  that  statute  unconstitutional 
because  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  small  boats  is  beyond 
the  3-mile  limit,  and  therefore  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State. 

The  bill  provides  that  whoever,  on  any  waters  within  the 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State,  or  upon  the 
high  seas  on  board  any  vessel  used  principally  for  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  the  bill,  and  belonging  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  the  United  States  or  any  citizen  thereof,  or  any  corporation 
created  by  or  under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State,  or  Territory,  or  district  thereof,  shall  set  up  or  operate 
any  common  gaming  or  gambling  establishment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaming  or  gambling  or  playing  any  game  of  chance  for 
money  or  other  thing  of  value,  or  whoever  shall  in  pursuance 
of  any  such  gambling  enterprise,  permit  tuiy  person  to  bet  or 
play  at  any  such  establishment,  shall  be  pimished  by  impris- 
onment for  a  term  of  not  more  than  2  years  or  of  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $10,000,  or  both.  Section  2  of  the  bill  makes  unlaw- 
ful the  operation  or  use  of  any  vessel  for  the  carriage  or 
transportation  of  any  passengers  for  hire  or  otherwise  be- 
tween any  point  or  place  within  the  United  States  "and  any 
foreign  vessel  on  the  high  seas  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  State,  Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States," 
but  it  is  further  stated  that  the  provisions  of  section  2  shall 
not  apply  to  any  vessel  carrsring  or  transporting  any  persons 
to  any  foreign  vessel  in  case  of  any  emergency  involving  the 
safety  or  protection  of  life  or  property.  By  the  provisions  of 
section  3  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  the  act  into  effect. 

In  support  of  the  bill  it  was  said  that — 

The  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  coastal  States,  extends  only  as  far  as 
the  so-called  3 -mile  limit. 

Citation  was  made  of  several  adjudicated  cases  of  the 
courts  and  of  the  writings  of  at  least  one  author  of  works  on 
International  law  as  applied  to  territorial  waters.  The  cita- 
tions include  the  case  of  Cunard  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Mellon  (262 
U.  S.  100)  and  Murray  v.  Hildreth  (61  F.  (2d)  483),  the 
latter  being  an  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit. 

Our  attention  has  also  been  invited  to  article  XXI  of  the 
Constitution  of  California,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
State  cla"ms  jurisdiction  3  miles  seaward  from  the  shore  line, 
the  language  reading  as  follows: 

Thence  running  west  and  along  said  boundary  line  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  extending  therein  3  English  miles. 

It  is  clear  from  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  bill  that 
its  enacimcnt  is  urged  because,  in  the  opinions  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  the  United  Slates  is  forbidden  to  enact  any  such 
legislation  operative  beyond  the  so-called  3 -mile  limit.  The 
theory  being,  that  under  the  principles  of  international  law, 
no  nation  may  exercise  jurisdiction  for  any  such  purpose 
more  than  3  miles  from  the  shore,  except  in  the  case  of 
closed  seas  and  bays  which  were  referred  to  in  the  discussion 
had  upon  the  bill. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  occasion  to  examine 
into  the  question  of  jurisdiction  on  the  marginal  seas,  par- 
ticularly as  relating  to  the  fisheries.  In  that  examination 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  review  of  the  entire  subject.  It 
is  true,  as  indicated  in  the  discussion  on  H.  R.  7235,  that 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  been  strong 
protagonists,  at  times,  of  the  3-mile-limit  theory.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  equally  true  that  the  general  or  universal  3- 
mile-limit  rule  has  no  certain  foundation  in  international 
law  and  it  is  not  sustained  by  the  principles  of  that  law  and. 
therefore,  we  may,  if  we  desire  to  do  so,  by  municipal  law, 
claim  and  exercise  for  certain  reasonable  purposes  a  much 
wider  jurisdiction  over  the  territorial  seas  than  3  miles  and 
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enforce  that  Jurisdiction  in  proper  Instances  without  running 
counter  to  any  principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 

It  may  be  well  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  essentials 
of  that  concept  of  the  relations  of  civilized  states,  which 
Is  commonly  referred  to  as  international  law.  International 
law  may  be  defined  to  be  that  body  of  principles,  based  upon 
considerations  of  natural  right  and  justice,  which  are  by 
common  consent  assumed  to  govern  civilized  states  and  their 
relation  to  each  other.  Law  generally,  as  we  all  know,  is 
a  rule  of  action  laid  do^Ti  by  a  supreme  power.  To  be  of 
moral  obligation,  any  law  must  be  founded  upon  principles 
of  natural  justice.  With  respect  to  international  law,  the 
demands  of  right  and  justice  may  have  even  greater  weight 
than  they  have  with  regard  to  municipal  law. 

All  law.  it  is  obvious,  should  be  based  upon  concepts  of 
right,  illuminated  and  interpreted  by  reason.  Anything 
which  is  set  up  as  law,  and  particularly  international  law, 
that  cannot  be  justified  as  being  right  and  reasonable,  is  in 
truth  not  law  at  all  although  asserted  to  be  such  by  the 
most  powerful  nation  or  nations  of  the  earth.  For  with 
respect  to  international  law.  if  the  supreme  authority,  that 
is  to  say,  the  body  of  civilized  nations,  has  no  moral  right 
to  make  the  rule  of  action,  then  no  one  is  under  the  slightest 
moral  obligation  to  obey  the  pretended  law  so  laid  down. 
Of  course  it  is  recognized  as  a  practical  matter  that  whether 
or  not  the  supreme  authority,  which  makes  the  rule  of 
action,  is  rightly  entitled  to  pronounce  the  particular  rule, 
that  authority,  by  reason  of  its  force  of  arms  on  land 
or  sea,  may  be  able  to  compel  obedience  to  anything  which 
is  asserted  to  be  law  no  matter  whether  the  thing  so  asserted 
is  or  is  not  in  harmony  with  right  or  justice. 

After  all,  no  nation  has  the  absolute  authority  to  bind 
other  nations  of  the  world  by  its  own  declaration  of  what 
is  International  law  and.  likewise,  no  nation  at  the  present 
time  possesses  the  absolute  power  to  do  so.  Historically,  a 
few  of  the  great  nations  have  either  individually  or  in  con- 
junction with  each  other  boldly  asserted  and  maintained  as 
international  law  certain  things  which  suited  their  own  con- 
venience, but  which  ran  counter  to  the  safety  and  to  the 
welfare  and  to  the  good  order  of  other  nations  and  the 
citizens  of  those  nations,  and  therefore  upon  principles  of 
natural  right  and  justice,  those  things  are  not  deserving  to 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 

International  law  is  not  in  reality  a  fixed  and  rigid  body 
of  rules  that  every  nation  must  obey  and  observe  but  only 
a  mass  of  customs  which  civilized  nations  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  adhere  to  as  a  common  rule  of  action.  Tliis  body 
of  customs,  like  alt  other  things  in  the  world,  is  subject 
to  change  from  century  to  century,  and  even  from  decade  to 
decade,  and  necessarily  so,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a 
rule  of  action  for  the  nations  which  may  be  convenient  to 
observe  by  civilized  countries  today  may  run  counter  to  the 
welfare  or  even  the  safety  of  some  of  those  countries  a  few 
years  hence;  and,  therefore,  the  nations  which  feel  them- 
selves endangered  by  an  outworn  concept  of  what  may  have 
been  theretofore  regarded  as  international  law  will  not  hesi- 
tate, and  rightly  so,  to  refuse  to  be  longer  bound  thereby. 

However,  the  present  discussion  of  international  law  con- 
cerns only  jurisdiction  of  the  marginal  seas — that  is  to  say, 
the  seas  adjacent  to  the  land  masses  of  the  earth.  At  the 
outset  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  jurisdiction  seaward 
exercised  by  any  nation  may  not  be  the  same  distance  for  all 
purposes.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  a  nation  to  claim  general 
and  practically  complete  jurisdiction — perhaps  sovereignty 
would  be  the  better  term — for  only  3,  or  4.  or  10,  or  12  miles 
offshore,  but  equally  necessary  for  the  same  nation  to  claim 
and  exercise  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  for  special  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  protection  of  the  customs,  or  of  the  na- 
tional fisheries,  or  for  national  defense. 

Some  of  the  law  writers,  some  of  the  statesmen,  and  some 
of  the  jurists  have  referred  to  the  minimum  marginal  belt 
over  which  all  nations  under  all  circumstances  may  exercise 
control  as  being  within  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and 
some  have  referred  to  the  larger  power  which  may  be  rightly 
exercised  according  to  circumstance  and  condition  for  spe- 


cial purposes  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore  as  being  an 
exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bordering  state.  Nearly 
all.  however,  admit  that,  even  within  the  narrower  belt,  other 
nations  have  free  right  of  passage  for  all  except  ships  of 
war,  so  that  it  may  be  conceded  that  even  within  the  nar- 
rower minimum  belt  the  riparian  state  does  not  exercise 
sovereignty  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term,  for  if  that  were  the 
case,  the  ships  of  other  nations  would  not  be  permitted  free- 
dom of  passage. 

The  standard  definitions  of  jurisdiction  and  of  sovereignty 
do  not  give  much  help,  for  jurisdiction.  In  international  law, 
is  generally  thought  to  mean  the  rights  exerciseable  by  a 
state  within  the  bounds  of  its  sovereignty,  and  sovereignty  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  power  of  the  whole  Nation  or  society. 
It  is  simpler,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  nation  bordering  on  the 
sea  is  entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  or  power  or  authority 
over  the  marginal  waters  for  a  certain  minimum  distance  in 
all  cases  and  for  all  purposes,  except  to  prevent  peaceful 
passage  of  the  ships  of  other  nations,  and  may  exercise  a 
larger  jurisdiction  over  a  broader  belt  for  special  purposes, 
such  as  the  protection  of  the  customs  and  of  the  fisheries. 

The  claims  of  nations  over  the  seas  adjacent  to  their 
coasts  have  varied  widely  from  time  to  time,  and  there  never 
has  been,  and  is  not  now.  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  jurisdiction.  It  was  once  the  fashion  to  claim 
extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  high  seas,  so  as  to  embrace 
most  of  the  principal  trade  routes  of  the  world.  And  at 
other  times  the  claims  of  jurisdiction  have  shrunk  to  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  3-mile  limit.  But  at  no  time  have 
all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
acquiesced  in  the  rigid  application  of  the  3-mile  limit  rule 
except  as  a  minimum  distance  over  which  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion may  be  exercised  for  any  and  every  purpose.  At  no 
time  have  all  nations  acquiesced  in  the  greatly  enlarged 
claims  of  jurisdiction  to  extend,  for  all  purposes,  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands,  of  miles  over  the  high  seas.  And  at  the 
present  time,  while  a  number  of  powerful  nations,  under  the 
leadership  of  Great  Britain,  may  assert  that  the  3-mile  limit 
is  the  only  one  recognized  by  international  law,  that  claim  is 
made  upon  the  theory  only  that  those  nations  by  their  con- 
trol of  the  sea  can  make  and  enforce  what  they  assert  to  be 
international  law  thereon,  in  other  words,  a  claim  of  naked 
force. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  understood  and  com- 
monly accepted  that  upon  principles  of  natural  right  and 
justice,  and  that  duty  of  self-defense  and  self-protection 
which  is  inherent  in  the  societies  of  men  as  well  as  in  human 
i  beings,  that  the  authority  of  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  Nation  did  not  end  at  its  shores  washed  by  the  seas  but 
extended  some  distance  beyond.  If  any  principle  may  be 
said  to  have  the  authority  of  true  international  law,  the 
principle  which  I  have  just  now  mentioned  possesses  that 
authority.  Nowhere  has  the  general  principles  been  ex- 
pressed more  lucidly  than  by  the  late  great  Senator  Elihu 
Root  in  his  argument  before  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries 
tribunal,  wherein  he  said: 

The  sovereign  of  the  land  washed  by  the  sea  asserted  a  new  right 
to  protect  his  subjects  and  citizens  against  attack  threatening  their 
peace,  to  protect  their  revenue,  to  protect  their  health,  to  protect 
their  Industries.  That  is  the  basis  and  the  sole  basis  on  which  la 
established  the  territorial  zone  that  Is  recognized  in  the  Interna- 
tional law  of  today. 

It  Will  be  remembered  that  in  making  this  argument  Sena- 
tor Root  was  pressing  for  a  narrow  delimitation  of  the  ter- 
ritorial seas  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  in  order  to 
preserve  under  treaties  the  largest  possible  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  American  fishermen. 

Many  people,  including  judges,  law  writers,  and  statesmen, 
have  in  recent  years  made  the  large,  and  I  believe  unfounded, 
statement  that  the  3-mile  limit  of  territorial  waters  has  been 
established  in  international  law  and  Is,  in  fact,  part  and 
parcel  of  international  law.  indicating  that  any  nation  not 
recognizing  the  3 -mile-limit  rule  is  running  counter  to  inter- 
national law  if  not  actually  transgressing  it.    It  may  be  well. 
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therefore,  as  a  preliminary  to  determine  just  how  the  3 -mile-  , 
limit  theory  arose  and  upon  what  it  rests. 

The  first  notable  assertion  which,  afterward,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  author,  evolved  into  the  3-mile 
rule  was  that  every  nation"  had  a  right  to  claim  territorial 
jurisdiction  over  so  much  of  the  sea  adjoining  its  coast  as 
could  be  protected  and  defended  by  cannon  planted  on  the 
shore.  There  was  reason  in  this.  For  a  nation  from  its 
upland  may  actually  defend  and  control  and  keep  in  its 
armed  possession,  without  leaving  the  shore,  so  much  of  the 
adjacent  sea  as  could  be  traversed  by  its  cannon  shot  when 
its  cannon  are  planted  on  the  shore  on  land  under  its  un- 
unquesrtionable  jurisdiction.  This  idea  was  set  down  by 
Hugo  Grotius,  a  brilliant  Dutch  lawyer,  in  1608,  in  his  Mare 
Liberum,  wherein  he  observed  that  the  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  of  any  state  extended  as  far  over  the  marginal 
seas  "as  those  who  sail  in  that  part  of  the  sea  can  be  com- 
pelled from  the  shore  as  if  they  were  on  land." 

A  little  later  Cornelius  van  Bynkcrshoek,  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  of  Holland,  in  his  De  Dominion 
Marls  Dissertatio,  Caput  II.  pages  364,  365,  expressed  Grotius' 
idea  by  saying  that  the  control  of  the  land  over  the  sea 
extends  as  far  as  cannon  will  carry  and  that  "the  control 
from  the  land  ends  where  the  power  of  men's  weapons  ends." 
In  a  subsequent  work,  Quaestionum  Juris  Publici.  book  I, 
chapter  VII,  page  59.  Judge  Van  By-nkershoek  used  language 
slightly  different,  saying: 

Imperlum  terrac  flrniri,  ubl  flnltu  armonim  potestas. 

Which  may  be  translated  into: 

The  territorial  dominion  ends  where  the  power  of  weapons 
terminates. 

At  the  time  of  the  pronouncement  of  the  cannon-shot 
theory  by  Grotius  and  Van  Bj-nkershoek.  it  is  likely  that  the 
utmost  limit  of  a  cannon  shot  was  3  miles.  The  cannon  of 
that  day  was  a  primitive  thing.  But  as  men  always  seek  to 
make  more  certain  that  which  may  be  indefinite  and  to  reduce 
every  proposition  to  a  mathematical  formula,  if  possible,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  cannon-shot  theory  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  marginal  seas  would  be  displaced  by  some  standard 
of  measurement  with  which  all  men  were  familiar,  and  so  we 
have  the  so-called  3-mile  limit.  It  was  apparently  an  Italian 
Jurist.  Graliani.  who  first  suggested  that  the  cannon-shot  rule 
should  l>e  changed  or  transmuted  into  a  3-mile  rule.  This 
is  found  In  a  work  of  Galiani's.  published  in  1782.  wherein 
Van  Bynkershoek's  cannon-shot  limit  was  stated  in  a  unit 
of  measurement  which  could  be  applied  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, namely,  3  miles.  At  that  time  it  appears  to  have  been 
thought  that  no  cannon  would  ever  be  made  the  shot  from 
which  would  traverse  a  greater  distance  than  3  miles.  So, 
instead  of  following  the  reasonable  rule  announced  by  Grotius 
and  Van  By-nkershoek — the  rule  of  the  cannon  shot — in  later 
times  nations  pursued  instead  Galiani's  formula  of  the  3-mile 
limit.  In  this  year  of  1939  the  Galiani  rule  has  nothing  in 
reason  to  support  it  and  it  is  merely  an  arbitrary  state- 
ment of  what  some  nations,  from  tradition  or  self-interest, 
claim  to  be  international  law  with  respect  to  the  subject,  and 
in  which  others  acquiesce  because  they  are  too  careless  or  too 
weak  to  contest  it. 

Despite  the  total  absence  of  reason  to  sustain  it  at  this 
time,  the  3-mile-limit  rule  is  widely  asserted  to  be  supported 
by  international  law.  Its  most  redoubtable  champion  is 
Great  Britain,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  for  what  she  has  doubtless  conceived  to  be  her 
o\^-n  interest,  Great  Britain  since  the  eighteenth  century  has 
made  a  complete  about  face  of  her  position  on  that  question 
of  international  law  with  respect  to  jurisdiction  in  the  mar- 
ginal seas.  In  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies Great  Britain  passed  and  enforced  a  number  of  stat- 
utes in  which  she  claimed  Jurisdiction  for  certain  purposes 
as  far  from  shore  as  100  leagues,  or  300  marine  miles.  In 
prior  centuries  Great  Britain  claimed  an  even  more  extensive 
and  complete  jurisdiction,  and  in  all  the  surrounding  seas 
had  compelled  the  ships  of  foreign  nationals  to  dip  their 


flags  and  lower  their  sails  whenever  they  met  a  British 
warship. 

With  the  passage  cf  the  years  It  became  more  and  more 
to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  limit  territorial  sov- 
ereignty to  a  very  narrow  margin  surroimding  the  shore. 
Since  Great  Britain  controlled  the  sea,  and  since  her  welfare 
depended  upon  the  control  of  the  sea.  and  upon  the  passage 
of  her  merchant  ships  to  all  parts  cf  the  earth  with  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  from  restraint,  the  British  Govern- 
ment tended  more  and  more  to  support  and  to  enforce 
on  other  nations,  the  3-mile-limit  rule. 

But  desipte  her  insistence  upon  the  3-mile-limit  rule,, as 
the  rule  which  must  be  followed  by  other  nations  and  as 
the  rule  claimed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  international  law. 
Great  Britain  has  always  reserved  to  herself  in  her  statutes 
and  her  parliamentary  debates  and  by  her  judicial  decisions 
a  much  wider  claim  cf  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  in  case 
the  interest  of  the  Empire  should  demand  it.  For  we  find 
in  the  preamble  of  the  British  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdic- 
tion Act  of  1878  (41  and  42  Vict.  73)  the  following  language: 

The  rightful  Jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  and  succes- 
sors, extends  and  has  always  extended  over  the  open  seas  adjacent 
to  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  all  other  parts 
of  Her  Majesty's  donunions,  to  such  a  distance  as  Is  necessary  for 
the  defense  and  security  of  such  dominions. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act 
by  the  statements  made  by  the  Lord  Chancelor  and  by  Lcrd 
Halsbury  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  on  May  6,  1895. 
<Parliamentaiy  Debates,  58  Vict.,  vol.  33,  p.  504).  At  that 
time  the  House  of  Lords  had  under  consideration  the  sea 
fisheries  regulation  bill  for  Scotland. 

During  that  debate  the  Lord  Chancellor  observed  that  he 
was  far  from  saying  that  3  miles  was  to  be  the  limit  of  terri- 
torial waters  for  all  time.  Lord  Halsbury  then  referred  to 
the  Tenitoiial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1878,  and  re- 
marked that  in  that  act  care  was  taken  to  avoid  any  specific 
measurement  and  that  the  distance  was  left  at  such  limit  as 
was  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  realm,  and  thus  the  way 
was  left  open  to  establish  any  limit  which  might  be  advis- 
able for  the  particular  purpose  in  view. 

In  this  Nation  we  have  followed  largely,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  the  example  of  Great  Britain.  By  declaration  of 
executive  oflBcers,  and  by  treaty,  we  have  agreed  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  that  the  3 -mile  limit  rule  is  of  general  force. 
On  other  occasions  and  even  in  recent  years,  we  have  made 
other  equally  solemn  declarations  in  which  we  have  said  in 
substance  and  effect  that  the  3 -mile  limit  rule  is  not  of 
universal  operation.  And  while  our  courts,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cunard  S.  S.  Co.  against  Mellon,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  have  occasionally  used  language  which  has  been  In- 
terpreted as  supporting  the  general  3-mile  limit  rule,  in 
other  decisions  the  courts  have  clearly  shown  that  there  are 
necessary  limits  to  that  rule  and.  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
of  universal  application.  I  shall  first  discuss  the  legislative 
acts  and  afterward  make  reference  to  the  Judicial  decisions. 

CUSTOMS    ACTS 

From  time  to  time  down  all  the  years  from  the  date  of  the 
organization  of  our  Federal  Government  until  the  present 
day.  Congress  has  enacted  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
customs  and  in  those  laws  has  not  been  content  to  confine 
jurisdiction  to  the  limit  of  3  miles  seaward,  now  so  con- 
fidently asserted  to  be  the  utmost  limit  within  which  Juris- 
diction may  be  exercised  over  the  marginal  seas.  By  the 
act  of  Augast  4,  1790  (1  Stat.  138)  it  was  provided  that  ves- 
sels might  be  searched  and  seized  for  violation  of  customs 
laws  "in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  within  4  leagues 
of  the  coast  thereof,  if  boimd  to  the  United  States." 

So  from  the  years  since  1790  we  have  claimed  for  the 
protection  of  the  customs  a  limit  of  at  least  12  miles  for 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the  marginal  seas.  And 
that  portion  of  the  act  of  August  4,  1790,  to  which  I  have 
Just  averted,  is  not  an  ancient  or  an  isolated  claim  of  such 
larger  sovereignty.  In  fact  the  principle  of  that  declaration 
has  been  our  national  law  from  August  4,  1790,  until  the 
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present  time.  It  has  never  been  repealed  except  by  the 
passage  of  an  act  which  embraced  a  similar  statement  of 
legislative  principle.  In  section  581  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922 
<42  Stat.  979)  the  scope  of  the  act  of  August  4,  1790.  was 
enlarged  by  providing  for  the  search  and  seizure  of  all  ves- 
sels within  the  four-league  zone  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  irrespective  of  whether  such  vessels  were  bound  to  the 
United  States  or  not.  That  provision  stood  as  the  law  of  the 
land  until  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat.  747). 
Section  580  of  the  last-mentioned  act  is  substantially  a  re- 
enactment  with  slight  modifications  of  section  581  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1922  and  provides  for  the  search  and  seizure  of 
any  vessel  or  vehicle  at  any  place  in  the  United  States  or 
"within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States." 

THB   HOVERING  ACTS 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  smuggUng  of  slaves  from  Africa  into  the 
United  States,  which  was  finally  suppressed  and  entirely 
wiped  out  by  the  year  1827.  This  trade  called  for  a  special 
law,  which  was  passed  and  approved  on  March  2.  1807  and 
l3  to  be  found  in  volume  n.  Statutes  at  Large,  pages  426-430, 
Inclusive. 

Section  7  of  this  act  provides  that  if  any  ship  or  vessel 
shall  be  found  in  any  river,  port,  bay,  or  harbor  or  on  the 
high  seas  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States 
or  hovering  on  the  coast  thereof  having  on  board  any  Negro, 
mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them 
as  slaves  with  intent  to  land  the  same  at  any  port  or  place 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  every  such  ship 
or  vessel  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States.  Provision 
was  made  authorizing  the  President  to  consider  such  ships 
or  ve.ssels  to  be  seized  "wheresoever  found  on  the  high  seas" 
and  brought  into  any  port  of  the  United  States  for  for- 
feiture. 

No  reference  was  made  in  the  act  mentioned  to  any  3-mile 
limit  or  other  territorial  limit,  and  in  fact,  by  the  explicit 
provisions  of  the  act,  authority  was  given  to  seize  the  offend- 
ing vessels  "wheresoever  found  on  the  high  stas."  This 
statute  with  some  modifications  was  reenacted  as  sections 
5551  and  5559.  inclusive,  of  the  United  States  Revised  Stat- 
utes and  the  provisions  thereof  have  been  carried  forward 
and  are  now  a  part  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United 
States  (title  18,  sees.  421-422,  inclusive,  U.  S.  C). 

Hence,  the  old  Slave  Trade  Hovering  Act  passed  in  1807, 
as  modified,  is  the  law  of  the  land  today  and  under  it  a 
slave  trader  may  be  la\^"fully  seized  when  "hovering  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States." 

Section  433  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  provides  that: 

Every  vessel  which  Is  found  In  any  river,  port,  bay  or  harbor, 
or  on  the  high  seas,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
or  hovering  on  the  coasts  thereof,  and  having  on  board  any  f)er- 
son.  with  the  intent  to  sell  such  person  as  a  slave,  or  with  Intent 
to  land  the  same  for  that  purpose,  either  In  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere,  shall,  together  with  her  tacUe,  apparel,  and  furnltvire, 
and  the  goods  and  effects  on  board  of  her.  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States. 

It  Will  be  observed  that  provision  is  made  for  forfeiture  of 
vessels  which  are  found  on  any  waters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  and  also  for  like  forfeiture  of  vessels 
found  "hovering  on  the  coasts"  of  the  United  States  whether 
within  or  without  what  may  be  ordinarily  considered  its  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  disjunctive 
"or"  is  used  and  not  the  conjunctive  word  "and"  and  so  there 
can  b°  no  question  of  the  intent  of  Congress,  to  provide  for 
seizure  of  slave  traders  both  within  and  without  the  ordinary 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States.  No  other  reasonable 
construction  can  be  assigned  to  the  particular  language 
used.  The  original  statute  of  March  2,  1807.  expressly  so 
provided  in  authorizing  the  seizure  of  offending  vessels 
"wheresoever  found  on  the  high  seas." 

So  it  will  seem  that  from  the  very  early  days  of  our  Gov- 
ernment it  was  not  considered  sufBcient  that  we  accept  or  ad- 
vocate a  3-mile  limit  for  all  purposes  and  we  find  that  with 
respect  to  customs  of  August  4.  1790,  and  by  subsequent  stat- 
utes, and  with  respect  to  slave  trade  by  the  act  of  Maich  2, 


1807,  the  United  States  claimed  in  the  one  case  a  12-mile 
jiu^isdictional  limit  for  the  protection  of  the  customs,  and  in 
the  other  case  a  limit  to  which  the  bounds  might  be  set  only 
by  the  test  of  reason  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
Hence,  any  argument  that  we  have  ever,  from  the  beginning 
of  our  existence  as  a  nation  until  the  present  time,  sought  a 
general  rigid  3-mile  jurisdictional  limit  for  all  purposes  Is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  known  facts. 

Doubtless  it  was  realized  in  1807  with  respect  to  the  slave 
trade,  as  it  is  realized  now  in  1939  with  respect  to  the  great 
salmon  fishery  of  Alaska,  that  a  rigid  3-mile  limit  ignores  our 
substantial  national  rights  and  that  such  a  limit  would  make 
it  impossible  to  provide  adequately  for  national  defense.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  protection  of  a  great  industry  may  be 
just  as  important  to  the  national  welfare  as  the  prevention 
of  a  trickle  of  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  United  States. 

THE   ANTlSMtJCGLING   ACT 

Now  we  come  to  the  one  act  of  Congress  which  has  gone 
further  than  any  other  to  negative  the  idea  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a  rigid  3-mile-limit  rule  for  all  purposes,  and  that 
is  the  act  of  August  5.  1935  (49  Stat.  517),  commonly  known 
as  the  Antismuggling  Act.  The  title  of  the  act  is  "An  act  to 
protect  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  and  provide  measure 
for  the  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  laws  respecting  the 
revenue,  to  prevent  smuggling,  to  authorize  customs-enforce- 
ment areas,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  act  contains  a  considerable  number  of  amendments 
to  the  general  customs  laws  of  the  United  States  but  it  em- 
braces one  new  feature  for  it  provides  wherever  the  President 
finds  and  declares  that  in  any  place  or  within  any  area  on  the 
high  seas  adjacent  to,  but  outside  customs  waters,  any  vessel 
or  vessels  hovering  or  are  being  kept  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  that  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  any  such 
vessel  or  vessels  at  such  place  or  within  such  area,  the  un- 
lawful introduction  or  removal  into  or  from  the  United  States 
of  any  merchandise  or  person  is  being  or  may  be  occasioned, 
promoted,  or  threatened,  the  place  or  area  so  found  or  de- 
clared shall  constitute  a  customs-enforcement  area  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act;  that  such  customs-enforcement  areas 
may  not  extend  more  than  50  miles  seav^ard  beyond  the 
customs  waters,  and  the  customs  waters  are  defined  as  the 
waters  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
or  such  other  waters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  treaty  within 
which  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  board,  examine, 
search,  and  seize  vessels  for  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Accordingly,  we  find  in  this  recent  declaration  of  the 
will  of  Congress  and  the  Executive,  authority  for  the  search 
and  seizure  of  vessels  for  violations  or  threatened  violations 
of  the  customs  at  any  place  the  President  has  declared  a 
customs-enforcement  area  for  the  region  within  which  any 
vessel  hovers  and  is  so  searched  and  seized. 

The  history  of  the  Antismuggling  Act  is  worthy  of  pass- 
ing comment.  After  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment and  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  the  country  was 
temporarily  flooded  with  alcohol  and  alcoholic  liquors  by 
maritime  rum  runners,  which  lay  safely  beyond  the  12-mile 
limit,  or  beyond  the  1-hour  sailing  distance  prescribed  by 
treaty.  No  adequate  way  was  found  of  stopping  this  evil, 
and  so  the  Treasury  requested  the  passage  of  legislation. 
Hearings  were  had  on  the  bill  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  bill  was  passed  and  has  been 
enforced  since  the  date  of  its  passage,  and  its  enforcement 
very  speedily  and  effectively  stopped  the  gross  violations  of 
cur  customs  which  had  theretofore  been  committed.  The 
law  has  not  only  worked  and  has  been  found  highly  efQ- 
cacious  but  it  is  of  value  in  another  direction  for  it  tem- 
porarily at  least  has  broken  the  thralldom  to  the  3-mile 
lunit  superstition. 

THE    RT7M    TREATIES 

Reference  has  been  made  to  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  customs 
in  the  waters  adjacent  to  our  coasts  and  particularly  to 
prevent  the  smuggling  into  the  United  States  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  entered  into  during  the  period  of  the  life  of  the 
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eighteenth  amendment  and  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act 
and  other  kindred  prohibitory  acts. 

We  all  recall  the  difficulty  encountered  in  preventing  the 
smuggling  into  the  United  States  of  intoxicating  liquors  by 
the  vessels  of  foreign  nationals,  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  such  smuggling  appears  to  have  been  at  least  tacitly 
encouraged  by  several  foreign  governments. 

Singularly  enough,  our  authorities  apparently  did  not  rely 
upon  the  four-league  customs  zone,  established  first  by  the 
act  of  August  4,  1790,  and  continued  as  we  have  seen  by  sub- 
sequent congressional  legislation.  At  first,  it  was  thought 
by  our  officials  that  foreign  merchant  vessels  carrying  on 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations  were  not 
forbidden  by  the  eighteenth  amendment  and  the  National 
Prohibition  Act  from  carrying  alcoholic  liquors  into  our 
waters  as  ship  stores  for  the  use  of  th=»  crew  and  for  sale  to 
passengers,  provided  that  sales  did  mt  take  place  within 
3  miles  of  our  shores.  In  fact,  at  first  the  regulations  of  the 
Treasury  required  only  that  liquors  upon  such  foreign  vessels 
should  be  placed  under  seal  when  the  vessels  were  in  our 
ports  or  in  our  territorial  waters.  While  this  opinion  pre- 
vailed, our  State  Department  approached  Great  Britain  with 
a  view  of  securing  an  agreement  or  treaty  under  which  Great 
Britain  would  make  no  objection  to  a  search  of  their  vessels 
which  appeared  to  be  rtim  nmners  within  12  miles  of  oiu: 
coast.  Evidently  being  unwilling  to  give  up  the  lucrative 
rum-smuggling  trade.  Great  Britain  refused  to  entertain  any 
such  proposal  because,  as  was  said  by  their  representative, 
the  British  Government  "do  not  feel  that  they  can  properly 
acquiesce,  in  order  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  in  the 
abandonment  of  a  principle  to  which  they  attach  great  im- 
portance." So  spoke  the  British  Government  on  October  13, 
1922. 

A  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
shortly  thereafter  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  United  States 
Government  in  an  advantageous  position  with  regard  to  the 
treaty  which  it  was  urged.  In  the  case  of  Cunard  Steamship 
Co.  v.  Mellon  (262  U.  S.  100),  decided  on  April  30,  1923,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  vessels 
were  equally  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  and  the  National  Prohibition  Act  while  in  the 
ports  and  within  the  tenitorial  ^ters  of  the  United  States, 
and  equally  without  the  jurisdictton  of  those  laws  when  with- 
out the  ports  and  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States. 
After  this  decision  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  foreign  ves- 
sels to  offer  to  passengers  on  the  high  seas  sailing  out  of 
American  ports  and  coming  into  American  ports,  all  of  the 
commercial  advantages  attendant  upon  the  availability  of 
alcoholic  liquor  on  board  such  vessels,  to  the  exclusion  of 
corresponding  advantages  on  board  vessels  of  the  United 
States. 

Then  for  the  first  time  It  was  discovered  that  the  "prin- 
ciple" was  of  not  such  importance  after  all,  and  so  the  so- 
called  rum  treaty  was  made  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  make  no  objection  to  the  search  and  seizure  in 
proper  cases  of  British-flag  vessels  within  1  hour's  sailing  dis- 
tance of  those  vessels  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
and  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
liquors  used  as  ship  stores  on  board  the  British  vessels  might 
be  brought  Into  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
under  seal.  It  was  further  provided  with  respect  to  the  clause 
relative  to  1  hour's  sailing  distance  of  the  vessels  mentioned 
that  in  the  event  a  foreign  vessel  made  contact  of  the  shore  by 
a  smaller  vessel  the  speed  of  the  smaller  vessel  should  deter- 
mine whether  search  and  seizure  might  be  made.  This  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  was  signed  in  Washington  on  January  23. 
1924,  and  it  foUowed  quite  promptly  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  case,  which  was 
rendered  on  April  30,  1923.  Here  we  see  an  instance  where 
principles  of  great  importance  were  found  to  be  not  so  im- 
portant when  they  came  into  conflict  with  commercial  ad- 
vantages. However,  Great  Britain  Insisted  and  the  United 
States  agreed  that  article  1  of  the  treaty  should  contain  the 
f  oUowing : 


The  high  contracting  parties  declare  that  It  is  their  firm  intention 
to  uphold  the  principle  that  3  marine  miles  extending  from  the 
coast  line  outward  and  measured  from  low-water  mark  constitute 
the  proper  limits  of  territorial  waters. 

The  United  States  shortly  thereafter  signed  treaties  on  the 
same  subject  with  a  number  of  other  nations,  namely:  Ger- 
many, May  19,  1924;  Sweden,  May  22,  1924;  Norway,  May  24, 
1924;  Denmark,  May  29,  1924;  Italy,  June  3.  1924;  Canada, 
June  6,  1924;  Panama,  June  6,  1924;  Prance,  June  30,  1924; 
the  Netherlands,  August  21,  1924:  Belgium,  December  9,  1925; 
Mexico,  December  23,  1925;  Spain,  February  10,  1926;  Cuba, 
March  4,  1926,  and  March  11,  1926;  Greece,  AprU  25,  1928; 
Japan,  May  31, 1928;  Chile,  May  27, 1930;  and  Poland,  June  19, 
1930. 

It  will  be  observed  that  article  1  of  the  convention  with 
Great  Britain,  which  has  been  quoted,  is  also  embraced  in  the 
treaties  made  with  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Cuba,  Panama, 
and  Japan;  but  in  negotiating  the  treaties  with  the  other 
nations  mentioned,  namely,  Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Italy,  Spain,  Chile,  Greece,  and  Poland,  those 
nations  declined,  and,  in  fact,  flatly  refused  to  say  in  the 
conventions  severally  entered  into  with  them  that  3  marine 
miles  extending  from  the  coast  line  outward  and  measiu-ed 
from  low-water  mark  should  constitute  the  proper  limits  of 
territorial  waters.  The  corresponding  formula  used  in  the 
conventions  with  the  nations  mentioned  reads  as  follows: 

The  High  Contractlrig  Parties  respectively  retain  their  rights 
and  claims,  without  prejudice  by  reason  this  agreement,  with  re- 
spect to  the  extent  of  their  territorial  jurisdiction. 

It  is  plain  from  the  text  of  the  article,  and  still  more  cer- 
tain from  the  conversations  which  occurred  when  the  treaties 
were  under  discussion,  that  the  larger  number  of  the  nations 
with  whom  we  made  these  treaties  would  not  agree  that  3 
marine  miles  from  the  coast  outward  was  the  proper  limit 
of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  all  cases. 

These  treaties  show,  as  perhaps  nothing  else  can  show, 
that  the  3 -mile  limit  rule  is  not  supported  by  even  a  fair 
majority  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  can  have 
no  just  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 
The  rule  has  no  sanction  except  the  preponderant  naval 
force  of  the  particular  nations  which  assert  it  to  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  international  law. 

uttesnationai.  discussions 

The  question  of  the  proper  extent  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
at  sea  has  been  considered  on  several  occasions  by  interna- 
tional bodies,  such  as  special  commissions  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  never  on  any  of  these  occasions,  where  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world  generally  have  been  represented, 
have  those  nations  been  able  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to 
the  limits  of  the  territorial  seas. 

The  proceedings  of  the  second  committee,  which,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  on  April  3,  1930,  held 
a  conference  for  the  codification  of  international  law  as 
applied  to  the  marginal  seas,  shows  clearly  the  total  inability 
of  the  representatives  of  the  several  nations  to  agree  upon 
what  is  or  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  width  of  the 
territorial  sea,  or  the  width  of  the  marginal  waters  over 
which  nations  may  claim  jurisdiction  for  any  purpose.  A 
single  brief  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  committee  shows 
vividly  the  outcome: 

The  fixing  of  the  breadth  at  S  miles  was  opposed  by  those 
States  which  maintain  tliat  there  Is  no  rule  of  law  to  that  effect 
and  that  their  national  Interests  necessitate  the  adoption  of  a 
wider  belt.  The  proposal  to  recognize  a  wider  belt  for  these  States 
and  for  them  alone,  led  to  objections  from  two  sides.  Some 
States  were  not  prepared  to  recognize  exceptions  to  the  3-mile 
nile,  while  the  above-mentioned  States  themselves  were  of  opinion 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  would  be  arbitrary  and  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  any  special  position  which  was  conceded 
to  them  merely  as  part  of  the  terms  of  an  agreement.  The  idea 
embodied  In  the  third  point,  namely,  the  acceptance  of  a  con- 
tiguous zone,  found  a  number  of  supporters,  though  It  proved 
ineffective  as  the  basis  of  a  compromise. 

JTHJICIAL    DECISIONS 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  other  nations,  as  well  as 
those  of  our  own,  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Of 
particular  value  are  the  cases  of  the  Le  Louis  (2  Dodson  249) 
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(1817)  and  Regina  v.  Keyn  (Law  Repts..  Exchequer  Division, 
n,  p.  215)   (1876). 

In  the  case  of  the  Le  Louis,  the  great  Sir  William  Scott, 
while  fully  supporting  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
recognized  the  validity  of  hovering  laws  which  provided  for 
search  and  seizures  of  all  vessels  in  waters  adjacent  to  the 
coast  without  any  special  reverence  to  any  3-mile  or  other 
specific  limit. 

In  the  case  of  Regina  against  Keyn,  a  German  ship,  the 
Franconia,  collided  with  a  British  ship,  the  Strathclyde.  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  a  British  citizen  on  the  Strathclyde. 
The  collision  took  place  through  carelessness  or  poor  sea- 
manship on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  Franconia,  Cap- 
ta*.n  Keyn.  within  3  miles  of  the  shores  of  England.  Captain 
Keyn  was  tried  and  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  a  British 
court  and  his  case  was  appealed.  The  conviction  was 
reversed  upon  the  ground  that  the  admiralty  never  had  exer- 
cised criminal  jurisdiction  over  foreign  ships  on  the  high 
seas  and  that  if  the  sea.  on  which  the  accident  took  place, 
was  to  he  considered  as  British  territory,  it  could  not  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.  So  the  question 
was  resolved  upon  the  point  of  admiralty  jurisdiction.  In 
speaking  of  the  3-mile  limit,  Lord  Cockburn  observed  of  the 
rule.  '"To  this  hour  it  has  not.  even  in  theory,  settled  into 
certainty."  Lord  Cockburn  further  stated  that  English 
courts  cannot  obtain  jurisdiction  by  the  concurrent  assent 
of  nations  without  local  legislation  and  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  legislation  the  ordinary  law  of  the  local  state  will 
not  extend  over  the  waters  involved. 

One  of  the  first  and  to  this  day  one  of  the  leading  deci- 
sions on  this  subject  is  that  of  Church  v.  Hubbart  (2  Cranch 
187,  decided  1804) ,  the  opinion  having  been  rendered  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall. 

This  case  was  an  action  of  an  insurance  policy  written  on  a 
vessel,  the  Aurora.  The  policy  excepted  from  its  terms  losses 
arising  from  "illicit  trade  with  the  Portuguese."  The  vessel 
was  seized  by  Portuguese  authorities  some  12  or  15  miles  off 
the  Brazilian  coast  for  alleged  illicit  trade  with  Portuguese 
possessions.  The  insured  contended  that  the  policy  was  effec- 
tive because  the  seizure  was  unlawful  and  the  conduct  of  the 
vessel  at  that  distance  from  the  shore  could  not  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  Portuguese  law,  because  the  Portuguese  law 
could  not  extend  more  than  3  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
court  held  in  substance  that  the  Portuguese  law  not  only 
might,  but  did  in  this  particular  instance,  extend  more  than  3 
miles  from  shore,  and  that  therefore  the  underwriter  must  be 
relieved  from  liability. 

In  the  two  following  cases.  Rose  v.  Himely  (4  Cranch  241, 
1808)  and  Hudson  v.  Guestier  (4  Cranch  293,  1808;  6  Cranch 
280,  1810>,  similar  conclusions  were  arrived  at. 

Another  relevant  case  and  one  which  has  a  special  bearing 
upon  the  principles  of  law  involved  In  H.  R.  7235  is  that  of 
Manchester  v.  Massachusetts  (139  U.  S.  240,  1891). 

In  this  case  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  prohibited  fishing  with  certain  types  of  gear 
"anywhere  in  the  waters  of  Buzzards  Bay  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Commonwealth."  Under  this  statute  one  Arthur 
Manchester  was  charged  and  convicted  of  fishing  in  Buzzards 
Bay.  in  violation  of  the  law.  within  about  1  '4  miles  from  shore. 
The  question  was  whether  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  waters  adjoining  its  shores.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  it  had  jurisdiction  and  that  the  law  in 
question  was  valid  in  the  absence  of  any  affirmative  action  of 
Congress  assuming  control  of  the  fisheries  in  those  waters. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  distance  to  which  jurisdiction 
might  lawfully  be  exercised  over  marginal  waters  and  the 
Court  held  that  under  the  law  of  nations  it  was  conceded  that 
the  control  of  the  fisheries  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a  marine 
league  from  the  shore  belongs  to  the  nation  on  whose  coast  the 
fisheries  are  prosecuted. 

Passing  by  without  comment  a  number  of  other  judicial 
opinions  having  to  do  more  or  less  directly  with  the  subject 


under  consideration,  we  come  to  the  case  of  Cunard  Steamship 
Co.  v.  Mellon  (262  U.  S.  100,  1923). 

In  this  case  suits  were  brought  by  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Co.  and  other  steamship  companies  operating  passenger 
ships  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  ports,  to  enjoin 
threatened  application  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Act.  It  was  contended  by  the  companies 
that  they  had  the  right  to  carry  on  their  ships  into  American 
waters  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  part  of  their  sea  stores  and 
particularly  for  the  customary  use  of  their  crew.  At  first 
this  was  permitted  under  the  administrative  regulations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  provided  that  the 
liquors  must  be  kept  under  seal  while  the  vessels  were  in 
ports  of  the  United  States,  but  on  October  6,  1922,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  gave  an  opinion  to  the 
efifect  that  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  construed  in  con- 
nection with  the  eighteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, made  it  unlawful  for  any  ship,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign,  to  bring  into  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  carry  while  within  such  waters,  intoxicating  liquors 
for  beverage  purposes,  whether  as  sea  stores  or  cargo.  As 
we  all  remember,  the  eighteenth  amendment  prohibited  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquor 
within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  and  the  exportation 
thereof  from  the  United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes.  One  of  the 
questions  involved  was  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "ter- 
ritory" in  the  phase  "the  United  States  and  all  territory 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof."  The  Supreme  Court, 
speaking  through  Justice  Van  Devanter,  held  that  the  terri- 
tory subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  included 
the  land  area  and  the  marginal  seas  extending  outward  for 
the  distance  of  3  miles  and  used  in  that  opinion  the  following 
language: 

It  Is  now  settled  In  the  United  States  and  recognized  else- 
where that  the  territory  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  includes  the 
land  areas  under  Its  dominion  and  control,  the  ports,  harbors, 
bays,  and  other  enclosed  arms  of  the  sea  along  its  coast  and  a 
marginal  belt  of  the  sea  extending  from  the  coast  line  outward 
a  marine  league,  or  3  geographical  miles. 

This  was  followed  by  a  citation  of  a  number  of  Judicial 
opinions  and  the  works  of  a  number  of  law  writers  on  the 
subject  of  international  law.  However,  a  reference  to  the 
opinions  and  texts  cited.  With  one  possible  exception,  will 
show  that  they  do  not  support  the  concept  of  a  3-mile  rule 
universally  applicable  en  all  occasions  and  for  all  purposes. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  exact  language  used. 

The  Court  said,  "It  is  now  settled  in  the  United  States  and 
recognized  elsewhere"  that  the  territorial  jurisdiction  extends 
3  miles  at  sea.  but  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  trial  of  the  case  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  agreed,  for  the  purjwse  of  the  suit  at  least,  that  the 
territorial  seas  extended  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  shore  and 
no  more,  and  as  a  consequence,  -in  rendering  an  opinion  in 
i  that  particular  litigation,  the  Court  was  bound  to  follow  the 
admission  or  stipulation  which  had  been  so  made.  In  other 
words,  the  extent  of  the  marginal  seas  was  not  an  issue  before 
the  Court.  The  plaintiff  companies,  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Co.  and  others,  and  the  United  States,  which  was  defendant 
in  the  action,  agreed  to  the  marginal  limit  of  3  miles.  It 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if,  in  deciding  that  particu- 
lar case,  the  Court  had  reached  any  different  conclusion.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  Court  was  careful  not  to  pronounce 
the  3 -mile-limit  rule  as  of  universal  application  or  as  being 
a  part  of  that  great  body  of  customs  known  as  international 
law.  The  Court  merely  said  that  the  question  was  settled  in 
the  United  States  and  recognized  elsewhere. 

Now,  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  how  that  principle 
had  become  "settled  in  the  United  SUtes."  It  must  have 
become  so  settled  either  by  Executive  action,  by  legislative 
declaration,  or  by  judicial  decisions.  A  search  of  the  judi- 
cial decisions  of  our  country  up  until  that  time  will  show 
no  controlling  case  supporting  such  a  statement,  and,  in  fact. 
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as  we  have  seen,  the  great  authority  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
Is  against  it.  An  examination  of  our  history  fails  to  show 
any  legislative  declaration  that  the  3-mile-limit  rule  is  of 
universal  application,  and  so  the  opinion  must  be  founded 
upon  the  statements  or  the  actions  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  particularly  as  exercised  through  the 
Department  of  State,  and  finding  its  most  vigorous  expression 
in  the  rum  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  Germany.  Japan,  and 
others.    Evidently  that  is  how  the  principle  became  "settled." 

It  is  true  that  the  principle  is  recognized  elsewhere,  with 
qualifications,  and  the  Court  had  no  occasion  to  go  further 
and  say  that  the  principle  was  not  recognized  by  all  the 
nations  or  that  it  had  been  rejected  and  denounced  by  the 
majority  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  because  such  a 
declaration  would  have  been  beyond  the  scope  of  the  suit 
upon  which  the  court  was  then  making  a  decision. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  Court  in  this  case 
of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  against  Mellon  to  indicate  that 
the  Court  would  not  just  as  firmly  support  statutory  enact- 
ment of  the  United  States  which  would  declare  jurisdiction 
over  the  marginal  seas  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  3 
miles,  if  such  additions  could  be  deemed  reasonable  under 
all  the  circumstances;  and  if,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  able 
Elihu  Root,  "the  legislation  was  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizens,  their  revenue,  their  health,  or  their  industry." 
This  question  of  extent  of  jurisdiction  over  the  marginal  seas 
is  another  case  where  "the  rule  of  reason"  ought  to  apply. 

Students  of  the  subject  would  do  well  to  consult  the  illumi- 
nating statement  of  Dr.  Hessell  E.  Yntema,  professor  of  law. 
University  of  Michigan,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  March  13,  1935,  when  that  committee  was  con- 
sidering the  bill  which  as  passed  is  the  Antismuggling  Act; 
and  also  the  comprehensive  and  scholarly  work  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Walter  Bingham,  professor  of  law.  Stanford  University,  pub- 
lished by  Stanford  University  Press,  and  entitled  "Report  on 
the  International  Law  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Fisheries." 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  be  bound,  as  by  chains,  to  the 
rigid  3-mile-limit  rule,  unless  we  find  it  to  our  national  ad- 
vantage to  be  so  bound.  But  even  if  we  should  find  it  so  to 
our  national  advantage  to  proclaim  and,  so  far  as  we  can. 
enforce  the  rule  of  the  3-mile  limit,  we  are  not  justified  in 
brutally  exercising  our  strength  to  cram  such  a  rule  down 
the  throats  of  a  majority  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
when  they  will  have  none  of  it  except  under  force  or  threat 
of  force. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  must  be  apparent  that  municipal  law 
has  a  necessary  place  in  protecting  the  rights  of  a  nation 
in  the  waters  adjacent  to  its  coast.  The  broad  assertion  of 
Root  before  the  north  Pacific  fisheries  tribunal,  wherein  he 
referred  to  the  need  of  protection  of  its  citizens  against 
interference  and  injury,  against  attack,  against  invasion,  to 
protect  their  revenues,  to  protect  their  health,  and  to  protect 
their  industries  is  not  too  broad. 

Every  nation  worthy  of  the  name  has  the  right  and  Is 
under  the  obligation  of  furnishing  all  of  that  protection  to 
its  citizens.  A  nation  which  fails  to  do  it  cannot  long  sur- 
vive in  the  first  rank. 

Such  protection  can  be  given  in  two  ways:  Either  by  the 
general  acquiescence  of  the  other  people  of  the  earth  in 
harmony  with  their  concepts  of  the  law  of  nations,  using 
that  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  or  else  by  municipal  law. 
Only  within  very  narrow  scope  and  within  indefinite  and 
slight  limits  can  the  law  of  nations  operate  to  furnish  such 
protection;  and  therefore  as  a  practical  matter  we  find  that 
municipal  law  generally  must  afford  whatever  protection  is 
given  to  the  citizens  of  a  nation.  Without  municipal  law 
the  rights  of  no  people  would  live  long  without  invasion. 

If  international  law  were  as  certain  and  definite,  and  its 
principles  were  as  well  recognized,  as  those  of  municipal 
law,  the  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  easy.  But  such  Is 
not  the  case.  International  law  is,  in  many  respects,  vague, 
uncertain,  indefinite,  and  largely  devoid  of  international 
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sanction,  relying  for  Its  very  existence  upon  the  general 
assent  or  acquiescence  of  civilized  states.  It  is  impossible, 
within  the  realm  of  fact,  to  say  that  international  law  con- 
tains any  general,  accepted  rule  with  respect  to  the  geo- 
graphic extent  of  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  over  marginal 
waters.  The  problem  further  arises  as  to  how  international 
law  can  be  enforced.  No  penalties  are  prescribed  for  non- 
observance.  Its  force  and  power  are  largely  founded  upon 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  under  municipal  law.  The  ut- 
most that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  may  restrain  or  restrict 
or  nullify  municipal  law.  where  municipal  law  seeks  to  in- 
vade the  rights  of  nations  generally,  and  is  not  founded  in 
reason  and  therefore  not  deserving  of  obedience. 

So  unless  the  municipal  law  of  the  state  provides,  by  ade- 
quate legislation,  for  jurisdiction  over  the  marginal  seas,  the 
state  has  no  jurisdiction  over  such  seas,  and  there  may 
easily  be  a  "no  man's  land"  in  which  neither  international 
law  nor  municipal  law  applies.  When  such  a  c£ise  arises 
it  is  necessary  not  to  amend  international  law  so  as  to  ex- 
pand its  provisions  or  change  its  nature  or  application  but 
instead  it  is  necessary  to  amend  or  change  or  make  munic- 
ipal law. 

The  duty  of  the  littoral  state  to  its  own  citizens  requires 
that  its  municipal  law  should  be  sufficient  in  scope  to  care 
for  the  substantial  rights  of  those  citizens  in  its  marginal 
seas.    International  law  will  not  do  it  and  cannot  do  it. 

The  extent  of  international  law  therefor  can  be  judged 
by  the  result  when  it  comes  in  confiict  with  municipal  law. 
Ultimately  the  courts  must  declare  all  law  in  reaching  their 
decisions  In  specific  cases.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  upon 
disputed  questions  where  it  is  asserted  that  municipal  law 
cannot  operate  because  international  law  has  monopolized 
the  field  are  bound  to  be  enlightening  and  of  much  more 
value  than  the  declarations  of  statesmen  and  politicians  that 
international  law  requires  one  or  another  course  of  action. 
In  three  such  instances  courts  of  great  authority  have  spoken 
and  each  of  them  has  said  in  explicit  terms  that  municipal 
law  may  operate  in  the  marginal  seas  and  that  it  is  not  lim- 
ited for  all  purposes  to  a  3 -mile  zone  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  coast.  These  courts  have  asserted  that  such  legisla- 
tion is  based  on  right  and  not  upon  privilege  or  acquiescence. 
But  they  have  further  said  that  such  statutes  must  be  rea- 
sonable and  just,  so  as  to  warrant  acceptance  by  other 
civilized  states. 

When  we  refiect,  as  we  must,  that  never  to  this  day  have 
all  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  or  even  a  majority 
of  them,  given  their  assent  to  any  theory  of  the  law  of 
nations  which  would  limit  the  marginal  seas  for  all  purposes 
and  under  all  circumstances  to  the  distance  of  3  miles  out- 
ward from  shore;  when  we  consider  that  the  greatest  judicial 
minds  of  their  respective  periods  have  declined  to  give  their 
consent  to  the  3-mile  limit  rule;  when  we  consider  that  as 
recently  as  1930  the  special  commission  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  obliged  to  report  that  the  nations  embraced  in 
the  League,  and  other  civilized  nations,  were  not  in  harmony 
and  could  not  adopt  any  general  rule  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  marginal  seas  and  did  not  even  say  that 
such  a  rule  existed;  when  we  consider  that  our  own  Congress 
and  our  own  President  in  1935  gave  their  consent,  without 
serious  objection,  to  an  extension  of  the  marginal  seas  adja- 
cent to  our  coast  up  to  a  total  distance  of  62  marine  miles 
from  shore  for  the  protection  of  our  customs;  when  we  con- 
sider that  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Nation  we  have 
claimed  without  protest  the  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in 
the  customs  waters,  a  zone  extending  4  leagues  from  our 
shores;  the  conviction  becomes  overwhelming  that  not  only 
is  the  3 -mile  limit  not  supported  by  the  law  of  nations  but 
that  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations  must  run  counter  to  the  theory  upon  which 
the  3 -mile  rule  is  based;  and  it  may  be  well  to  recall  once 
more  that  the  3-mile  rule  was  based  upon  the  old  cannon- 
shot  rule  and  to  follow  rigidly  the  3-mile  riile  under  modem 
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conditions  Is  as  absurd  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
civilized  nations  back  to  conditions  existing  In  the  first  dawn 
Off  primitive  history. 

The  objection  will  doubtless  be  made  that  by  reason  of  our 
own  declarations  and  actions  in  support  of  a  rigid  3-mile- 
liralt  rule  we  are  bound  by  that  rule;  that  it  Is  "settled"  in 
this  country;  and  that  such  a  settlement  should  not  be 
broken  or  ignored  or  changed  by  our  statutory  legislation. 
There  is  no  logic  in  such  an  argximent,  because  it  assumes  the 
absolute  immutability  not  only  of  international  law  but  even 
of  those  enactments  which  constitute  municipal  law.  Surely 
no  one  can  justly  say  that  any  principle,  either  of  inter- 
national or  national  law,  may  not  be  changed.  Even  in  the 
brief  consideration  we  have  given  to  the  subject  here  we 
know  that  the  law  of  nations  with  respect  to  the  marginal 
seas  and  with  respect  to  jurisdiction  upon  those  seas  has 
been  changed  many  times  within  the  last  300  years.  We 
know,  as  reasonable  men.  that  all  human  law  is  in  a  state 
of  constant  change.  As  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  the  3-mile 
rule  has  not  the  sanctity  of  international  law,  for  in  no  re- 
spect can  it  be  called  a  part  of  international  law.  No  one  can 
seriously  question  or  doubt  that  the  rule  in  all  its  rigidity 
has  never  been  agreed  to  by  anything  like  a  majority  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth;  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  has 
not  received  the  common  assent  and  the  common  acquies- 
cence of  the  nations  of  the  world,  nor  even  a  majority  of 
them.  True,  in  isolated  and  individual  instances  it  has  been 
maintained  by  power  and  the  threat  of  power  by  some  of  the 
great  nations,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
and  in  other  Instances,  by  legislation  and  otherwise,  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  rejected  the  rule  as  one 
of  general  application.  We  rejected  it  In  the  Antismuggling 
Act.  We  rejected  it  in  the  hovering  laws.  We  rejected  it  as 
early  as  1790  and  as  late  as  1932  in  the  customs  or  tariff  acts. 
How,  then,  can  we  say  that  we  ourselves  have  given  it  uni- 
form and  constant  support?  We  cannot  make  such  a  state- 
ment and  remain  within  the  bounds  of  fact.  Now,  if  the  rule 
is  not  a  part  of  international  law,  why  are  we  bound  to 
support  and  sustain  it  in  the  future?  To  ask  that  question 
again  is  to  answer  it,  because  there  is  no  obligation  on  our 
part  to  so  support  it.  Logic  must  be  abandoned  before  one 
may  contend  that  some  of  the  nations  should  be  bound  by  a 
certain  rule  of  action  because  it  is  said  to  be  International 
law  and  that  an  equal  number  of  the  civilized  nations  should 
not  be  bound  by  it  because  they  claim,  with  greater  justice. 
It  Is  not  a  part  of  international  law.  In  any  such  case  it  is 
clear  that  the  challenged  rule  is  not.  in  fact,  international 
law.  And  although  some  nations  in  the  past  have  supported 
such  a  rule  and  claim  it  to  be  international  law,  if  there- 
after it  becomes  clear  that  It  is  not  such,  those  nations  are 
surely  no  longer  bound  by  it  any  more  than  are  other  nations 
which  have  never  supported  it. 

With  respect  to  matters  of  this  kind  involving  questions  of 
International  law,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  estopp)el. 
Either  the  asserted  principle  of  international  law  is  really 
such  and  thus  of  universal  application,  or  else  it  is  nothing. 
If  It  Is  nothing,  no  nation  Is  obliged  to  conform  to  it  even 
though  theretofore  some  particular  nation  might  have  advo- 
cated it  as  a  principle  of  international  law. 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  with  respect  to  H.  R. 
7235,  what  we  need  is  to  avoid  the  mistaken  idea  that  we 
are  bound  by  a  rigid  3-mile  rule  as  a  part  of  international 
law.  If  we  once  clearly  conceive  the  true  condition  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  those  matters  and  If  we  go  back  to  basic 
principles,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  legislate  na- 
tionally to  end  the  operation  of  all  such  antisocial  activities 
as  the  gambling  ships  now  operating  off  the  Santa  Monica 
coast,  whether  of  United  States  or  foreign  registry,  provided 
they  so  oiperate  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  our  shores, 
by  legislaUon  of  this  Congress,  basing  it  on  the  ancient  and 
tested  foundation  of  the  necessity  to  protect  the  welfare  and 
the  health  of  our  citizens.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
operators  of  those  vessels  are  corporations  of  the  State  ol 


Nevada  or  whether  the  vessels  are  owned  by  citizens  of 
foreign  nations,  and  the  vessels  are  not  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  to  forbid. 
There  Is  nothing  In  any  decision  of  the  highest  Court  of 
our  land  to  prevent.  That  Court,  like  the  other  courts.  Is 
bound  to  follow  and  support  the  will  of  Congress  if  Congress 
has  the  wisdom  and  the  fortitude  to  act. 


Will  Rogers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Will 
Rogers,  Oklahoma's  most  illustrious  son,  admired  and  be- 
loved by  people  of  all  ranks,  religions,-  and  political  faiths, 
was  known  as  the  Ambassador  of  Good  Will.  Wherever  his 
path  led,  whether  in  America  or  on  foreign  soil,  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  flocked  about  him  and  listened  to  his  simple 
but  cheerful  homespun  philosophies. 

The  millions  of  people  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  classes  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  or  hearing  the  cowboy 
philosopher,  humorist,  and  statesman  were  of  one  accord — 
that  he  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  world's  greatest 
ambassador  of  peace  and  good  will. 

Will  Rogers  was  more  than  a  good- will  ambassador;  he 
was  more  than  a  philosopher;  more  than  a  statesman  and 
far  more  than  a  humorist;  he  had  a  deep  and  sincere  affec- 
tion for  all  mankind.  It  is  significant  that  he  stated  many 
times  to  his  close  personal  friends,  "I  never  knew  a  man  that 
I  didn't  like."  He  had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  his 
fellow  man.  He  always  saw  the  best  side  of  everything  in 
life,  rather  than  the  dark  side.  He  was  not  a  faultfinder. 
He  did  not  look  for  the  shortcomings  in  his  fellow  man  but 
was  generous  and  understanding  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  was  a  natural-born  optimist.  No 
obstacle  was  too  difficult  for  him  to  tackle. 

I  had  the  unusual  privilege  of  personally  knowing  the  late 
Will  Rogers.  For  years  it  was  his  custom  when  in  Wash- 
ington to  call  on  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  in 
Congress,  the  late  W.  W.  Hastings,  a  close  friend  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  tribe.  Occasionally  he  would  dine  with  the 
Oklahoma  Congressmen. 

Some  of  the  stories  and  experiences  he  told  us  have  made 
lasting  impressions  upon  my  mind.  Of  the  many  stories  he 
related,  none  of  them  was  tainted  nor  off  color.  A  few 
minutes  with  the  late  humorist  was  like  a  tonic  to  anyone. 
To  sit  in  his  presence,  laugh  at  his  wit  and  uncanny  humor, 
was  an  experience  I  shall  cherish  the  remainder  of  my  days. 

The  life  and  character  of  the  late  Will  Rogers  is  and  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  every  school  boy  and  girl  in  America. 
Born  on  a  farm,  of  humble  parentage,  without  any  special 
privileges,  and  with  meager  advantages,  he  rose  to  a  position 
of  fame  and  popularity  by  his  own  efforts  and  determination. 

Although  his  life  was  suddenly  cut  short  in  the  prime  of 
his  activities,  he  left  a  heritage  of  a  simple,  honorable,  up- 
right life  that  all  of  our  citizens,  young  and  old,  might  well 
emulate.  When  his  life  was  snuffed  out  in  far-off  Alaska 
while  on  his  last  flight  in  the  Interest  of  peace  and  good  will 
with  his  close  friend,  the  late  Wiley  Post,  the  whole  world 
mourned,  and  still  mourns,  his  untimely  passing. 

If  all  of  our  citizens  everywhere,  including  statesmen  and 
the  rulers  of  the  earth,  would  adopt  the  simple,  humane  phil- 
osophy of  Oklahoma's  late  iUustrious  son,  there  would  be  no 
more  wars  nor  rumors  of  war.  but  peace  and  good  will  would 
breathe  as  fragrantly  throughout  the  earth  as  if  the  day  of 
Its  redemption  had  come. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

Or"   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  render  to  the 
voters  of  the  Eighteenth  District  of  Pennsylvania  an  account- 
ing of  my  stewardship  as  their  Representative  during  this 
first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

More  than  all  other  things,  I  am  proud  to  tell  them  that 
I  played  the  best  part  I  could  in  helping  to  remove  any 
further  odious  beliefs  that  this  august  body  was  a  "rubber 
stamp"  Congress,  hopelessly  under  the  spell  of  a  voice  long 
held  to  be  golden  and  infallible. 

In  the  midst  of  great  national  issues  and  tremendous  world 
alarms,  fed  by  oross-currents  of  hate,  greed,  and  cold-blooded 
propaganda,  and  fears,  we  as  a  legislative  body  deliberated 
to  the  best  of  our  ability;  and  cur  votes,  I  am  sure,  were 
made  with  only  the  thought  in  mind  of  the  greatest  good 
for  the  majority. 

Some  of  my  constituents  wished  me  to  vote  other  than  I  did 
on  certain  measures.  Going  contrary  to  their  wishes  was  not 
easy,  but  I  felt  duty  bound  to  serve  the  majority  when  I  felt 
that  majority  knew  all  the  facts  and  had  not  been  misled. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  achievement  of  this  Congress 
was  the  salubrious  effect  on  the  country  as  a  whole,  when 
they  saw  us  assert  our  independence  of  the  executive  branch. 
Huge  savings,  long  frozen  through  fear  of  restrictive  legisla- 
tion and  confiscatory  taxes,  are  being  released  throughout  the 
Nation.  Credits  are  becoming  freer  and  there  is  a  general 
hope  that  government  is  at  long  last  assuming  its  proper 
function  of  regulating  business  for  the  national  good  rather 
than  entering  into  competition  with  private  industry. 

To  summarize  our  activities  is  difficult.  Measures  for 
strengthening  national  defense  bulked  largest  in  our  work 
this  year.  With  much  of  the  world  living  in  hourly  fear  of 
brutal,  con.scienceless  dictators  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  being  killed  and  maimed  in  savage,  undeclared  wars, 
Congress  saw  fit  to  enforce  the  respect  of  the  world  by  greatly 
augmenting  the  might  of  our  armed  forces  on  land,  sea,  and 
sky. 

Thousands  of  well-meaning  citizens  saw  fit  to  protest 
against  this  national  preparedness.  Fast-moving  events, 
however,  quickly  proved  that  we  were  right;  that  instead  of 
seeking  war  we  wanted  peace  and  the  surest  way  of  having 
peace  was  to  make  ourselves  invulnerable.  In  passing  the 
greatest  peacetime  army,  navy,  and  aviation  budget  in  our 
history  we  also  made  it  plain  to  the  world  that  our  first-line 
defenses  were  not  on  the  Rhine  but  were  confined  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  After  this  declaration  of 
Congress,  all  nations  of  the  world  knew  that  the  United 
States  is  not  actually  interested  in  the  real-estate  fights  of 
European  nations. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  assert  that  world  affairs  did  not 
swiftly  change  for  the  better  when  Congress  made  this  decla- 
ration clear.  Old  World  nations,  against  whose  cabals  George 
Washington  had  solemnly  warned  us,  saw  the  writing  on 
the  wall  and  realized  our  citizenry  meant  to  finance  no 
more  foreign  wars  nor  even  take  sides  in  their  diplomatic 
schemes  and  squabbles. 

Few  of  my  constituents  will  realize  the  pressure  applied 
to  Members  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  by  those  who 
wanted  us  to  scrap  our  neutrality  law.  This  pressure  was 
cold-blooded  and  ruthlessly  indifferent  to  American  lives  and 
property.  Most  of  us  saw  through  the  smoke  screens  of 
those  who  craved  personal  power  in  world  affairs.  We  saw 
and  we  refused  to  jeopardize  either  American  lives  or  Ameri- 


can dollars.  The  lessons  learned  in  the  World  War  are 
still  too  poignant  and  fresh.  America  wants  no  more  in- 
volvement in  European  squabbles  and  the  way  to  avoid  them 
is  to  straightforwardly  say  so.  A  majority  of  us  said  this 
through  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Through  efficient  Republican  leadership  and  effective 
Democratic  support,  we  resisted  the  administration's  efforts 
to  gain  more  public  funds  for  New  Deal  squandering  by 
raising  the  national  debt  limit  of  $45,000,000,000.  Like  the 
majority  of  the  country,  we  wanted  no  more  absurd  experi- 
ments in  so-called  pump-priming,  spending-lending,  and 
other  schemes  which  the  past  7  years  have  proved  fallacious. 

Despite  bitter  administration  opposition,  we  forced  tax 
revisions  to  relieve  business  of  punitive  levies.  We  liberal- 
ized the  Social  Security  Act  and  saved  citizens  countless 
millions  in  future  taxes  by  eliminating  the  full-reserve  plan. 
This  will  eventually  stop  the  diversion  of  pay-roll  taxes  into 
Government  coffers — a  New  Deal  device  which  already  has 
cost  us  a  billion  or  more  dollars.  The  money  which  citizens 
paid  into  the  Treasury  toward  their  future  social  security 
was  promptly  borrowed  out  to  continue  New  Deal  spending 
schemes.  Eventually  taxpayers  still  unborn  will  have  to 
make  this  up  to  the  workers  who  contributed  their  share 
during  the  past  2  years.  This  was  unfair  and  obviously 
fraudulent.  Thanks  to  our  efforts  this  session,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  both  employers  and 
employees. 

We  continued  the  work-relief  program  but  we  added  teeth 
to  prevent  the  cold-blooded  regimentation  of  workers  for 
selfish  political  purposes.  We  wanted  no  more  merciless  ex- 
ploitation of  those  who  were  promised  a  "bountiful  life"  in 
exchange  for  their  votes.  My  own  State  especially  suffered 
last  fall  from  this  exploitation. 

As  usual,  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  concerned  itself  with 
the  problems  of  agriculture  and  sought  for  adequate  ways  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  A  billion 
two  hundred  million  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  various 
purposes  of  soil  conservation,  crop-parity  payments,  surplus 
products,  harvesting  loans,  pest  control,  and  farm  roads. 

Of  special  interest  to  my  constituents  were  the  efforts  of 
House  Republicans  to  force  an  inquiry  into  the  damage  to 
agriculture  and  industry  by  the  strange,  so-called  reciprocal- 
trade  policies  of  the  administration — trade  treaties  which 
have  forced  farm-products  prices  to  ntw  low  levels,  wrecked 
our  export  markets,  and  fiooded  our  home  one  with  low- 
priced  wheat,  corn,  meats,  dairy  products,  and  what  not,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  hard-pressed  agrarians.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  us  that  our  farmers  should  be  kept  on  relief 
while  foreigners  are  permitted  to  glut  our  markets  with  com- 
petitive farm  products. 

Five  bills  were  passed  for  veterans  of  our  wars  and  their 
dependents.  One  of  these,  the  Rankin  Act,  qualifies  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  Boxer  Uprising,  and  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  hitherto  prevented  by  sections  6  and 
17  of  the  Economy  Act,  to  domiciliary  care,  medical  treat- 
ment, burial  benefits,  and  protection  of  term  Insurance. 

Another  laudable  act  was  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  aid 
dependents  of  World  War  veterans  whose  service  disability 
was  less  than  10  percent. 

Other  legislation  was  passed  to  aid  alien  veterans  and  to 
provide  flags  for  the  caskets  of  all  veterans  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Na\T,  or  Coast  Guard.  Another  bill  restores 
certain  benefits  to  World  War  veterans  suffering  from  pa- 
ralysis, paresis,  blindness,  or  who  are  bedridden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Chief  Executive  has  openly  charged  that 
the  members  of  my  party  here  in  this  House,  together  with 
those  splendid  Democrats  who  joined  with  us  in  fighting  New 
Deal  follies,  have  "gambled  with  the  fate  of  a  billion  and  a 
half  people  and  of  leading  American  business  to  a  precipice 
over  which  it  may  plunge  next  spring." 

I  resent  this.  Neither  the  solemn  oath  of  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive nor  that  of  a  Member  of  this  body  commits  him  or  us  to 
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legislative  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world.  I  am 
as  charitable  and  as  concerned  over  the  plight  of  mankind 
in  general  as  any  other  man.  but  I  contend  our  first  obliga- 
tion is  to  our  own  130.000.000  citizens.  All  too  long  they 
have  been  neglected  and  deluded  with  hollow  promises  while 
we  were  asked  to  settle  other  nations'  problems. 

As  for  leading  American  business  to  a  precipice  over  which 
It  may  plunge  next  spring,  that  is  as  consistent  as  the  New 
Deal  slogan — "Forward  with  Roosevelt!"  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  here  are  eager  to  either  lead  or  be  led  any  more. 
Instead,  we  want  to  rest  a  while  and  take  stock  of  what  we 
still  have  left  for  ourselves  and  our  descendents  after  8  years 
of  this  "forward"  business. 

If  there  is  a  precipice  ahead  of  us.  it  is  not  of  our  creating. 


The  Arkansas  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E,  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the  World  War, 
which  proved  the  importance  of  the  Nation's  great  rivers  for 
rapid,  buiky  transportation,  great  sums  of  public  money  and 
tremendous  numbers  of  good  and  bad  speeches  have  gone 
toward  the  development  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Nation 
and  their  impwrtant  tributaries.  Before  the  war  the  Panama 
Canal  was  built  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  east-west  water 
transportation,  and  wonderful  harbors  for  ocean-going  and 
coastwise  vessels  were  developed  on  the  east  and  west  coasts. 
Rural  electrification,  flood  control,  cheap  power  facilities  for 
cities,  navigation,  irrigation — these  terms  have  become  com- 
monplace to  this  Nation  as  it  has  worked  toward  the  eventual 
completion  of  these  waterway  developments. 

As  a  result  we  find  canals  have  been  built,  great  levees 
have  been  constructed  at  enormous  expense,  rivers  and  har- 
bors have  been  dredged  to  permit  entrance  of  freight -carry- 
ing vessels,  tremendous  dams  have  been  constructed  to  form 
huge  lakes  for  power  and  irrigational  purposes,  and  farmers 
are  being  treated  to  the  novelty  of  cheap  electricity,  crops 
are  growing  luxuriantly  in  formerly  barren  regions,  and 
cheap  freight  transportation  are  the  dividends  for  Mr. 
American  Public. 

Through  this  heyday  of  water  enthusiasm  the  people  of 
the  Arkansas  Valley  have  cheerfully  contributed  their  share 
to  the  development  of  the  tremendous  projects  on  all  sides  of 
them.  They  have  watched  the  great  Mississippi  River  be- 
come gradually  mastered  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  huge  levees, 
have  seen  other  Mississippi  tributaries  improved  by  dredging, 
construction  of  locks,  and  dams  being  built  to  guarantee  even 
flow  of  water  for  navigation,  for  irrigation,  and  for  flood 
control. 

Having  finally  tired  of  peering  at  the  marvelous  waterway 
developments  in  neighboring  regions,  we  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  have  glanced  about  our  own  doorstep  only  to  find  that 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  recent  activity  has  bestowed  the  du- 
bious distinction  upon  the  great  Arkansas  River  as  being  the 
only  major  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  that  is  undeveloped 
for  navigation,  although  navigational  possibilities  exist,  that 
fertile  areas  In  our  own  valley  are  in  sore  need  of  irrigation, 
although  the  dam  sites  for  the  retention  of  irrigation  and 
flood-control  waters  have  never  been  utilized,  and  that  our 
own  farmers  are  begging  for  cheap  electricity  in  regions  where 
tremendous  amounts  of  electricity  could  be  generated  from 
proper  improvements  of  the  Arkansas  and  adjoining  streams. 
You  say  that  p)erhaps  we  do  not  need  our  water  resources  de- 
veloped?   Let  us  see. 

Tlie  improvement  of  the  Arkansas  River  for  navigation 
would  be  a  novelty  for  the  youth  of  the  Arkansas  Valley,  for 


the  great  river  has  been  permitted  to  degenerate  to  the  point 
where  crumbling  banks,  sand  bars,  snags,  and  seasonal  flows 
are  more  characteristic  than  deep  flowing  waters  would  be. 
For  the  patriarchs  of  the  valley,  however,  navigational  im- 
provements of  the  Arkansas  would  merely  recall  the  colorful 
past,  would  merely  restore  to  the  Arkansas  the  characteristics 
it  originally  had  and  should  never  have  been  permitted  to 
lose.  They  know  that  for  over  a  hundred  years  the  Arkansas 
River  was  a  commercial  artery  from  the  Mistlssippi  River 
up  to  as  high  as  Port  Gibson.  Okla.,  isolated  instances  even 
being  recorded  of  trips  as  high  as  Wichita,  Kans.  History 
books  will  reveal  that  famous  historical  personalities  are  asso- 
ciated with  this  old  river.  Such  famous  names  as  Albert 
Pike,  Captain  Bell,  Thomas  Nuttall,  Washington  Irving, 
George  Catlin,  Latrobe,  and  Sam  Houston  loom  out  of  the 
past  to  impart  glamor  and  romance  to  the  Arkansas,  for  each 
of  these  men  traveled  on  Its  waters  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Nation  as  they  forged  ahead  in  the  mysterious,  savage 
regions  to  the  west. 

These  pioneers  were  soon  followed  by  different  kinds  of 
exj)editions  traveling  up  the  Arkansas.  The  steamboat  had 
been  developed  and  eager  traders  were  not  slow  to  see  com- 
mercial possibilities  in  the  furs,  hides,  crops,  and  Govern- 
ment supphes  that  must  travel  up  and  down  the  river.  Thus, 
in  1820  we  find  the  steamer  Comet  making  Its  way  up  to 
Arkansas  Post,  8  days  out  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati-built Eagle  of  118  tons  pulled  into  Little  Rock  in 
1822,  these  early  steamers  being  the  precursors  of  later  ves- 
sels bearing  troops  and  supplies  to  a  military  outpost  called 
Cantonment,  which  is  now  Port  Gibson,  Okla. 

For  50  years  this  trade  flourished,  the  cheap  transporta- 
tion being  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley.  But  the  railroads  came  into  the  region  along 
in  the  seventies.  They  offered  cheap  rates  and  added  con- 
veniences to  the  people  accustomed  to  river  travel.  The 
competition  was  too  strong — the  railroads  gradually  replaced 
the  steamboats  as  the  transportation  medium.  The  Arkan- 
sas was  left  to  the  ravages  of  spring  freshets,  upstream  water 
was  diverted  for  various  uses  or  sank  in  the  sandy  soil,  and 
by  1908  the  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  up  to  Fort  Gibson 
had  outlived  its  usefulness  to  the  people  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
had  brought  water  rates  into  competition  with  transconti- 
nental freight  rates,  and  the  railroads  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  inland  rates  to  offset  the  reduction  in  rates  to  meet 
the  new  threat.  Now  the  people  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
found  themselves  faced  for  the  first  time  with  high  trans- 
portation costs  and  little  opportunity  to  do  anything  about 
it.  The  public  attention  had  become  centered  upon  railroad 
transporation;  the  development  of  our  rivers  for  navigation 
v.-as  frowned  upon. 

When  the  World  War  forced  the  attention  of  our  military 
leaders  upon  the  necessity  of  having  dependable,  rapid  trans- 
portation for  bulky  goods,  the  river  enthusiasts  found  in- 
valuable allies.  Subsequently  the  river  improvements  came 
along — to  all  except  the  Arkansas.  Consequently,  while 
freight  rates  have  progressively  been  reduced  to  the  East,  to 
the  North,  and  to  the  South,  as  river  navigation  became 
available  to  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  south  central  Texas, 
the  high  freight  rates  have  remained  with  the  Arkansas 
Valley,  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  being  forced  to  cope 
with  the  second  highest  freight-rate  structure  in  the  United 
States  although  a  potentially  navigable  river  is  at  hand. 

Careful  plans  have  been  made  to  restore  the  navigation  of 
the  Arkansas,  plans  to  canalize  the  lower  White  River,  an 
Arkansas -White  River  cut-off,  up  the  Arkansas  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Grand  and  Verdigris  Rivers,  and  up  the  Ver- 
digris River  to  Catoo.sa.  Okla.,  15  miles  from  Tulsa.  De- 
tails have  been  worked  out— navigational  Improvements  to 
extend  537  miles;  36  single  locks,  110  by  600  feet,  on  the 
White  and  Arkansas  Rivers;  and  4  single  62-  by  480-foot 
locks  on  the  Verdigris  River;  a  reservoir— Oologah — on  the 
Verdigris  River,  to  guarantee  sufficient,  dependable  flow,  and 
so  on — but  a  recent  adverse  report  by  Army  engineers  on 
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the  navigation  plan  has  again  brought  disappointment  to 
those  living  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

This  Army  report  on  the  feasibility  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Arkansas  was  based  upon  a  variety  of  factors.  The 
annual  charges  on  maintenance  of  the  navigation  was  esti- 
mated by  Army  engineers  to  be  about  $18,712,000,  which  an 
estimated  saving  in  transportation  costs  of  about  $10,222,240 
failed  to  ofifset  by  more  than  $8,000,000,  and  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project  was  placed  In  this  report  as  a 
little  over  $200,000,000.  Certainly  the  people  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  would  not  care  to  nor  attempt  to  foist  a  burden- 
some, unprofitable  project  upon  the  people  of  the  Nation 
and  were  the  comparison  between  the  Arkansas  project  and 
other  projects,  such  as  those  improving  the  Missouri  or 
Tennessee  Rivers,  as  undeniably  unfavorable  as  these  figures 
indicate  at  first  glance,  the  entire  plan  would  be  dropped 
without  complaint. 

However,  direct  comparisons  are  In  order  between  these 
navigation  plans  of  Mississippi  River  tributaries.  If  one 
tributary  is  considered  navigable,  profitably  so,  by  certain 
standards,  it  follows  that  these  same  standards  should  be 
followed  in  ascertaining  the  advisability  of  navigation  im- 
provements of  another  tributary.  But  has  this  been  done? 
Let  me  point  out  certain  facts: 

In  determining  the  economic  justification  for  the  navi- 
gation improvement  of  the  Missouri  River  100  percent  of 
the  total  available  trafiQc  was  given,  but  when  even  that  esti- 
mation did  not  overcome  a  4-percent  annual  capital  charge, 
the  charge  was  dropped  and  the  improvement  for  navigation 
was  pronounced  economically  justified.  In  arriving  at  the 
figures  for  the  Arkansas  improvement  only  10  percent  of 
the  total  available  traffic  was  used,  the  4-percent  annual 
capital  charge  added,  and  maintenance  and  depreciation 
charges  also  included  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
project  is  economically  unfeasible.  Had  the  standards  ap- 
plied to  the  Missouri  River  been  applied  in  a  like  manner 
to  the  Arkansas,  the  Arkansas  navigation  project  would 
have  been  found  400  percent  more  economically  justified 
than  the  Missouri. 

Moreover,  in  arriving  at  the  economic  feasibility  of  naviga- 
tion improvements  of  the  Tennessee  River,  a  project  that 
would  have  been  found  inadvisable  judged  by  present  traffic 
available,  the  district  engineer  applied  to  the  future  the  ratio 
of  traffic  growth  averaged  over  the  preceding  25  years,  and 
concluded  that  the  Tennessee  River  would  be  economically 
justified  by  1950,  when  it  would  be  completed.  This  same 
standard  was  not  applied  in  arriving  at  the  discouraging  con- 
clusion in  the  Arkansas  report,  although  it  is  incontrovertible 
that  were  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  in 
population  and  traffic  projected  25  years  into  the  future,  the 
result  would  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon  such  a  project  as 
this. 

As  I  stated  in  previous  remarks  upon  this  matter,  I  am  not 
caviling  at  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army 
for  their  conclusions  on  the  feasibility  of  the  Arkansas  navi- 
gation project.  However,  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the 
methods  of  determination  of  these  reports,  for  it  is  unfair  to 
the  inhabitants  of  one  region  to  be  denied  improvements  on 
grounds  of  economic  unfeasibility  when  similar  improvements 
are  extended  to  adjoining  areas  and  found  justified  economi- 
cally by  the  elimination  of  the  very  factors  that  rendered  the 
one  report  inadvisable. 

Th?  importance  of  navigation  to  the  Arkansas  Valley  can- 
not be  overstressed.  This  region  is  primarily  agricultural,  a 
producer  of  raw  materials.  The  burdensome  freight  rates 
that  have  come  since  the  loss  of  navigation  facilities  there- 
fore cut  twice  as  hard  into  the  returns  of  the  inhabitants  as 
might  be  expected.  They  must  pay  freight  charges  on  their 
raw  materials  to  the  markets  of  consumption,  then  face  the 
additional  burden  of  paying  the  freight  charges  on  manufac- 
tured goods  from  the  point  of  manufacture  to  the  point  of 
consumption.  The  elimination  of  the  freight-rate  discrimi- 
nation between  this  region  and  neighboring  regions  would 
remove  strong  deterrents  to  population  growth,  permit  en- 
couragement of  the  establishment  of  new  industries,  and 


would  facilitate  expansion  of  those  industries  already  estab- 
lished In  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  is  a  region  just  budding  into  economic 
maturity.  Its  past  has  been  filled  with  striking  booms,  but 
:  this  impetuosity  and  intemperance  of  youth  has  passed, 
and  the  region  has  settled  to  an  orderly,  progressive  develop- 
ment of  its  tremendously  rich,  natural  resources.  The  great 
area  included  within  the  watershed  of  the  1,500-mile  length 
of  the  Arkansas  was  de«cribed  in  the  Army  report  as 
including — 

The  southeastern  section  of  Colorado,  more  than  half  of  the  8tat« 
of  Kansas,  a  large  portion  of  northeastern  New  Mexico,  the  Pan- 
handle of  Texas,  the  entire  northern  portion  of  Oklahoma,  a  section 
of  southwestern  Missouri,  and  more  than  half  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas — 

An  area  of  over  160,000  square  miles,  and  comprising  almost 
14  percent  of  the  entire  Mississippi  River  watershed.  The 
population  of  the  region  approximates  5,000,000  people,  en- 
gaged for  the  most  part  in  agricultural  pursuits  that  produce 
grains  and  fruits  of  great  diversity,  which  are  transported  to 
all  sections  of  the  Nation.  The  crops  of  greatest  importance 
are  wheat  and  cotton,  but  the  temperate  climate  and  usually 
generous  rainfall  permit  a  fortunate  diversification,  including 
alfalfa,  corn,  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  kafir,  rye,  and  oats, 
with  even  rice  being  grown  on  the  lower  Arkansas.  These 
products  must  travel  via  railroads  for  marketing.  Should 
this  rich  region  be  taxed  disproportionately  by  discriminatory 
freight-rate  charges  merely  because  freight  competition  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  force  levying  of  high  rates  In 
those  regions  not  blessed  with  navigational  improvements? 

Although  agriculture  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  richness  of 
other  natural  resources  that  inure  to  the  national  well-being. 
In  this  time  of  great  mechanical  specialization,  the  most 
striking  asset  of  the  valley  to  be  called  to  mind  is  the  great 
midcontinent  oil  and  gas  field  through  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Arkansas,  although  great  national  importance  is  attached 
to  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  of  the  Arkansas  watershed,  that 
produce  70  percent  of  the  lead  and  zinc  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent. Other  industries  include  coal  mining;  lumbering 
operations;  manufactures  of  cement,  brick,  and  tile;  gold  and 
silver  mining  in  Colorado ;  salt  and  gj'psum  from  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma;  and  those  industries  associated  with  the  han- 
dling of  farm  products,  such  as  cotton  gins,  meat-packing 
plants,  elevators,  grain  mills,  and  beet-sugar  factories. 
Large-scale  metal  industries  include  a  steel  mill  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  which  is  the  largest  steel  mill  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  several  airplane  factories  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  Tulsa, 
Okla.  All  of  these  industries,  excepting  possibly  oil,  which 
evades  the  discrimination  by  means  of  pipe  lines,  must  trans- 
port their  products  to  markets  and  compete  with  similar 
products  from  regions  which  can  ship  their  goods  from 
greater  distances  to  the  same  market  at  less  expense. 

In  a  country  dedicated  to  free  and  equal  opportunity  such 
a  situation  which  places  millions  of  people  at  an  economic 
disadvantage  with  jjeople  in  other  regions  should  be  rectified. 
Navigation  improvements  of  the  Arkansas,  the  next  logical 
step  in  national  waterway  improvement  after  the  develop- 
ment of  all  other  major  tributaries  and  the  main  stem  of 
the  Mississippi,  would  go  far  in  this  respect. 

Associated  with  the  problem  of  navigation  and  partially  in- 
cluded in  its  scope  is  the  matter  of  flood  control.  Flood 
control  projects  oftentimes  dovetail  with  navigation  projects, 
since  the  careful  utilization  of  available  waters  for  naviga- 
tion purposes  often  means  the  retention  of  seasonal  flood- 
waters  for  gradual  release  during  low-water  periods.  Such 
retention  protects  lower  regions  from  the  ravages  of  un- 
restrained floods,  and  at  the  same  time  guarantees  suffi- 
cient water  depr.h  for  navigation  purposes. 

However,  there  are,  of  course,  many  regions  that  are 
patently  unfit  for  navigation,  yet  have  flood  control  prob- 
lems with  which  to  contend,  particularly  those  sections  of 
rivers  with  moi*e  or  less  seasonal  waters  flowing  through 
cities  and  rich  agricultural  regions.  Such  problems  are  in- 
cluded among  tliose  of  the  Arkansas  Valley,  since  numerous 
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important  cities  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  and  have 
repeatedly  suffered  catastrophic  losses  in  human  lives  and 
property  from  uncontrolled  floods.  The  magnitude  of  this 
problem  merits  close  attention.  Average  annual  flood  losses 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  Arkansas  and  its  tributaries  run  in 
excess  of  $4,500,000.  with  approximately  4,000,000  acres  liable 
to  inundation.  The  greatest  flood  danger  is,  of  course,  on 
the  lower  Arkansas,  where  the  overflow  plain  increases  to  a 
marked  extent,  the  volume  of  water  is  supplemented  ma- 
terially by  that  from  large  tributaries,  and  there  are  ^more 
cities  and  towns  along  the  banks.  However,  during  years 
past  Pueblo,  Colo.,  located  on  the  upper  Arkansas  where  the 
Rocky  Mountains  merge  with  the  Great  Plains,  has  experi- 
enced tremendous  losses  from  destructive  floods  of  such  in- 
tensity that  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost  and  over  $25,000,000 
in  property  damage  occurred  during  but  1  year.  In  1927, 
Oklahoma  alone  suffered  over  $20,000,000  in  property  losses 
from  uncontrolled  floodwaters,  while  on  the  Arkansas'  main 
stem  over  one  and  three-quarters  million  acres  of  cropland 
were  inundated.  Great  losses  of  livestock  occurred,  includ- 
ing over  21.000  head  of  cattle,  9,250  mules,  66.500  swine, 
and  about  525.500  barnyard  fowl.  Sometimes  floods  occur 
several  times  during  one  year,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
Verdigris  River  in  Oklahoma  and  in  Kansas,  and  on  the 
Cancy  River  which  meets  the  Verdigris  in  northern  Okla- 
homa. Also  serious  need  for  flood  protection  is  recog- 
nized at  Tulsa.  Garden  City,  Dodge  City,  Wichita,  and 
Arkansas  City,  which  were  hard  hit  by  the  disastrous  flood 
of  1927. 

Unfortunately,  flood  threats  seem  to  be  increasing  instead 
of  being  alleviated.  For  example,  it  Is  recorded  that  the 
Missouri  River  reached  a  crest  above  flood  stage  only  about 
12  times  before  1900.  but  over  30  times  since  1900.  This 
trend  has  been  brought  about  by  intemperance  in  land  de- 
velopment. Great  forests  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river  have  been  razed  with  careless  abandon,  wide  expanses 
of  land  have  been  cleaned  of  prairie  grass  by  firing  and 
overgrazing,  and  the  demands  of  the  World  War,  forcing 
high-powered  methods  of  crop  production,  have  reaped  the 
evils  of  worn-out  land  now  left  to  the  ravages  of  ruinous 
erosion.  Thus,  the  loss  of  the  forests  and  grasslands  and 
the  decrease  in  productivity  of  large  areas  have  facilitated 
a  rapid  nin-ofl  of  rain  waters.  That  the  Arkansas  has 
therefore  become  an  important  factor  in  lower  Mississippi 
floods  was  recognized  by  Gen.  Lytle  Brown,  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  when  he  stated: 

Because  the  Arkansas  River  enters  the  Mississippi  so  far  down 
in  the  alluvial  valley  its  great  potential  flood  volume  and  Its 
direction  of  flow  at  right  angles  with  the  Mississippi  at  the  Jimc- 
tlon  point,  this  stream  presents  the  greatest  single  threat  to  the 
lower  Mississippi, 

Just  what  efforts  have  been  made  to  control  these  flood- 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Its  tributaries?  For  the  most 
part  flood-control  projects  have  been  local  and  minor  in  na- 
ture. In  the  iflaper  reaches  of  the  river  practically  the  sole 
flood-control  development  is  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  that  city.  From  Pueblo  to  Hutchinson.  Kans., 
about  459  miles  by  channel,  there  Is  minor  flood  protection 
to  protect  railroads  and  head  gates  to  irrigation  ditches,  and 
on  the  remainder  of  the  stream  in  Kansas  are  channel  im- 
provements at  Wichita,  levees  at  Arkansas  City,  and  addi- 
tional levee  protection  to  agricultural  lands  in  the  Big  Slough 
area.  Proceeding  on  down  the  river  over  that  section  In- 
cluded In  Oklahoma,  we  find  that  practically  no  protection 
at  all  has  been  erected  against  floodwaters  in  this  region, 
while  below  Port  Smith,  Ark.,  protection  exists  against  mod- 
crate  floods  by  means  of  about  180  miles  of  levees  which 
cost  approximately  $3,000,000. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  area  liable  to  inundation  and  the 
great  annual  damage  caused  by  uncontrolled  floods,  several 
flood-control  projects  have  been  advanced  for  consideration 
by  the  War  Department  and  have  been  reported  upon.  This 
rfperTstates  that  projects  economically  justified  on  the  main 
stream  would  cost  about  $10,286,000,  with  estimated  benefits 
of  $10,718,400,  inchiding: 

The  CaddoR  Reservoir  for  combined  use  of  flood  control  and  Irrt- 
gatlon  lor  the  protection  of  flood-plain  areas  in  eastern  Colorado  and 


western  Kansas;  of  Arkansas  City.  Kans.,  by  levees:  and  the  protec- 
tion, by  means  of  levees,  of  a  number  of  farm  areas  In  the  flood 
plains  through  Oklahoma  and  Arkan.sas.  Because  of  the  concen- 
trated values  affected  and  the  possibility  of  less  of  life  projects  for 
the  protection  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  Kaw  and  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  North 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  should  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date;  the  total 
project  cost  for  the  protection  of  these  urban  areas  Is  estimated  at 
$6,535,000,  and  the  benefits  from  their  construction  as  $1,774,600. 

Further  analysis  of  flood-control  projects  on  tributary 
streams  revealed  additional  justifiable  flood-control  projects, 
which  were  described  as  follows: 

The  total  project  cost  of  the  most  practical  protection  works  Is 
estimated  as  $71,800,000,  with  the  total  estimated  benefits  from  the 
construction  as  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  that  amount; 
projects  economically  Justified  at  the  present  time  cost  about 
$8,707,000,  with  estimated  benefits  as  $8,838,000,  and  Include  the 
protection  of  Augtista  and  Winfield.  Kans.,  and  Blackwell,  Okla  ,  by 
means  of  levees,  and  the  protection  of  Oklahoma  City  from  North 
Canadian  River  waters  by  a  reservoir  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.  Because  of 
concentrated  values  affected  and  the  possibility  of  loss  of  life,  proj- 
ects for  the  protection  of  Hutchinson,  Kans..  and  ClarksvUle.  Ark., 
should  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date.  The  total  project  cost  for 
the  protection  of  these  urban  areas  is  estimated  as  $3,567,000,  and 
the  benefits  from  their  construction  as  $1,884,000. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  improvement  of  the  lower  Arkansas 
must  deal  with  navigation  and  flood  control,  but  on  the  upper 
Arkansas  an  entirely  different  problem  is  presented.  Over 
half  of  the  entire  watershed,  all  that  region  west  of  the 
ninety-ninth  meridian,  needs  irrigation  to  supplement  its 
rainfall  during  the  months  from  March  to  October.  Most  of 
this  area  is  in  Colorado  and  Kansas,  above  Garden  City, 
Kans.,  and  about  200  miles  above  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  al- 
though on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas  below  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  over  125,000  acres  were  being  irrigated  for  rice  in  1929 
by  water  obtained  from  wells. 

Well  over  750,000  acres  of  land  was  Irrigated  by  water  from 
the  Arkansas  in  1929,  the  greater  part  of  this  irrigation  being 
in  Colorado.  However,  there  is  considerably  more  irrigable 
land  than  available  water  supply,  a  situation  that  additional 
irrigation  projects  and  dams  would  remedy  by  conserving 
winter  flows  and  infrequent  flood  flows  lost  during  irrigation 
season.  Projects  contemplated  for  this  purpose  and  judged 
of  the  greatest  economic  feasibility  by  the  War  Department 
are  the  Caddoa  Reservoir,  the  Purgatoire  Reservoii-,  and  the 
Bear  VaUey  Reservoir  Projects. 

The  Caddoa  Dam,  to  be  located  on  the  main  river  Just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Purgatoire  River,  about  122  miles 
above  Garden  City.  Kans..  is  estimated  to  cost  as  a  combina- 
tion flood-control  and  irrigation  project  about  $10,000,000. 
The  dam  would  be  120  feet  In  height  and  would  afford  a 
reservoir  of  680,000  acre-feet  capacity.  It  was  described  in 
a  report  by  the  district  engineer  submitted  in  1935  as  "the 
most  efficient  project  for  the  development  of  water  resources 
and  flood  control  in  eastern  Colorado  and  western  Kansas." 

A  smaller  dam,  that  on  the  Purgatoire  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Arkansas,  would  be  about  118  feet  in  height  and  would, 
as  stated  in  Col.  W.  J.  Barden's  report  of  1935,  "afford  a  sup- 
plemental water  supply  of  48.500  acre-feet  to  the  Arkansas 
River."  This  project  would  be  supplemental  to  the  Bear 
Valley  Reservoir  Project,  which  consists  of  a  diversion  dam 
about  100  miles  below  the  Caddoa  dam  site  to  furnish  water 
to  "an  off-channel  reservoir"  at  a  cost  of  about  $700,000. 
Although  both  of  these  projects  are  recognized  as  feasible  by 
Colonel  Barden,  the  Caddoa  Dam  Is  recommended  as  the  most 
practical. 

First  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  New  World 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  29, 1939 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  30,  1619  (O.  S.),  there 
met  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  the  first  legislative  assembly  in  the 
New  World.    The  annual  recurrence  of  this  important  event 
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should  be  observed.  It  has  not  been  appropriately  remem- 
bered, and  preparations  should  be  made  to  commemorate  by 
something  more  than  perfunctory  recognition  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  meeting.  In 
these  days  when  democracies  are  threatened,  it  is  important 
that  their  worth  and  virtue,  as  well  as  their  trials,  should 
be  recalled. 

James  Truslow  Adams,  in  his  Building  the  British  Empire, 
to  the  end  of  the  first  empire,  says  that  in  general,  with 
some  exceptions,  this  popular  assembly  was  the  form  into 
which  each  colony  was  to  develop,  and  has  developed  ever 
since,  a  royal  Governor,  forming  a  link  with  the  Crown,  and 
popular  representation  in  legislature,  having  to  a  large  de- 
gree local  self-government,  supported  by  the  power  of  Eng- 
land and  safeguarded  by  English  law. 

Adams  reminds  us  that — 

In  considering  the  fatal  faults  of  the  Stuart  regime.  It  Is  well 
to  recall  that  at  least  It  crlginatecl  the  system  of  liberty  within 
law  for  the  English  overseas. 

Yeardley  returned  to  Virginia  as  Governor  in  1619  with 
broader  powers  than  had  been  granted  before.  Immigration 
at  once  increased.  Chandler  and  Thames  in  Colonial  Vir- 
ginia say  that  the  spread  of  the  good  news  in  England  that 
Virginia  was  henceforth  to  be  governed  on  broad  principles 
caused  settlers  to  fiock  to  the  colony,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
population  had  grown  to  be  about  2.000. 

I  quote: 

The  most  surpri.sing  and  far  reaching  In  their  Influence  of  the 
Instructions  that  Yeardley  carried  back  with  him  to  Virginia  was 
the  granting  of  the  right  to  establi.sh  in  the  colony  such  govern- 
ment as  would  be  best  for  the  inhabitants.  Yeardley  had  not 
been  long  In  the  colony  after  his  return  before  he  announced 
that  he.  on  the  authority  of  the  London  Company,  had  decided  to 
establish  a  General  Assembly.  In  which  the  representatives  of  the 
colony  would  hereafter  frame  the  laws  that  should  govern  the 
colony.  This  assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  the  Governor,  his 
council,  and  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  scattered  plan- 
tations. Tliere  were  eleven  of  these  plantations,  and  two  representa- 
tives from  each  would  make  an  assembly  of  twenty-two  represent- 
atives coming  directly  from  the  jpeople.  The  plantations  at  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  assembly  were  as  follows:  James  City, 
Charles  City,  City  of  Henrlcos,  Kiccowtan,  Brandon,  Martin's 
Plantation,  Smythe'e  Hundred.  Martin's  Hundred,  Argall's  Gift, 
Flower  de  Hundred.  Captain  Lawne's  Plantation,  and  Captain 
Ward's  Plantation. 

Paul  Wilstach,  speaking  of  Tidewater  Virginia,  in  his 
book  by  that  name,  and  referring  to  that  part  of  Virginia 
which  includes  all  of  Virginia  east  of  a  line  drawn  between 
Richmond  and  Washington,  through  FYedericksburg,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  land  south  of  the  James  and  east  of 
the  Washington-Richmond  line  projected  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina line,  says  that  this  section  is,  beyond  comparison,  more 
Interesting  to  an  American  than  any  other  equal  area 
between  the  two  oceans. 

I  quote: 

In  It  the  English  made  their  first  permanent  settlement  on  the 
American  Continent.  Here,  from  the  crudest  pioneer  condition, 
flowered  a  civilization,  and  here  grew  a  race  of  philosophical  and 
practical  and  patriotic  statesmen  through  which  it  contributed 
Incomparably  more  than  any  equal  area  to  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  independence  and  to  the  passion  for  it;  It  was  a  leader 
In  the  activities  of  the  Revolution;  and  it  wm  the  nursery  of  the 
great  contributors  to  the  constructive  organization  and  practical 
operation  of  the  new  nation. 

In  Tidewater  assembled  the  first  truly  representative  legislative 
body  on  the  continent.  Here  was  erected  the  first  church  in  that 
area  which  later  comprised  the  Thirteen  Original  States.  It  was 
here  that,  on  this  continent,  the  white  man  first  exercised  the 
right  of  suffrage.  Negro  slavery  was  first  introduced,  the  first  free 
school  was  operated,  and  trial  by  jury  was  first  given  the  people. 

Discussing  the  first  legislative  assembly  in  the  New  World. 
Matthew  Page  Andrews  in  Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion, 
says,  at  page  85: 

But  matters  of  economic  Import,  however  vital,  are  overshadowed 
by  the  purpose  of  the  Lonoon-Vlrginia  Council  to  transfer  govern- 
mental prerogatives  to  the  company's  colonial  oflfspnng.  This 
course  was  definitely  determined  on  November  18,  1618;  and  a 
comet  was  observed  that  night,  a  "portent"  associated  with  the  sall- 
InK  of  the  Sarah  Constant  eleven  years  before;  so  that  this  natural 
phenomenon  was  the  accompaniment  of  the  two  most  notable 
events  In  connection  with  the  beginnings  of  American  settlement — 
the  sailing  of  the  first  settlers  and  the  grant  of  self-government. 

Henceforth,  the  colony  was  to  be  governed — and  the  terminology 
la  Interesting — by  "two  supreme  covmcUs":  The  CouncU  of  State, 


which  was  to  consist  for  the  present  of  the  Governor  and  his  Coim- 
sellors,  chosen  by  the  company  court  in  England,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  which  was  to  consist  of  the  aforesaid  Council  of  State 
and  two  Burgesses  chosen  out  of  each  Town  Hundred  or  other 
particular  plantation. 

As  council  members  of  the  first  legislative  assembly  in  the  New 
World,  the  following  names  have  come  down:  Captain  Francis 
West;  Captain  Nathaniel  Powell;  John  Pory;  John  Rolfe;  William 
Wlckham;  and  Samuel  Macock,  with  Governor  Yeardley  presiding. 
From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Yeardley  upon  the  good  ship 
George,  the  Governor  and  councU  ruled  the  colony  untU  an  elec- 
tion could  conveniently  be  held;  1,  e.,  after  the  crops  were  well 
under  way.  The  planters  dwelt  in  four  major  units,  or  "incorpo- 
rations": The  City  of  Henrlcus,  Charles  City,  James  City,  and  the 
"Burrough  of  Kiccotan." 

Tlie  members  of  the  lower  house  were  called  burgesses,  two 
from  each  borough.  On  August  9  (N.  S.)  the  assembly  gathered. 
Both  Houses  sat  together  In  the  choir  of  the  Jamestown  church, 
first  as  a  unicameral  body,  later  separately,  in  sessions  that  bear 
detailed  description,  since  they  established  precedents  in  American 
history. 

In  an  introductory  note  to  Proceedings  of  the  First  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  1619,  contributed  in  1856  by  George 
Bancroft  and  published  in  Collections  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  second  series,  volume  III,  part  1.  page  333, 
Mr.  Bancroft  says  of  this  assembly: 

Many  things  are  noticeable.  The  Governor  and  Council  sat  with 
the  burgesses  and  took  part  in  motions  and  In  debates.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Colony  was  chosen  Speaker,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  was  a  Burgess.  This  first  American  assembly  set  the  precedent 
of  beginning  legislation  with  prayer.  It  is  evident  that  Virginia 
was  then  as  thoroughly  a  Church  of  England  colony  as  Connecti- 
cut afterward  was  a  Calvlnlstic  one.  The  inauguration  of  legisla- 
tive fKJwer  In  the  Ancient  Dominion  preceded  the  existence  of 
Negro  slavery,  which  we  well  believe  It  is  destined  also  to  survive. 
The  earliest  assembly  In  the  oldest  of  the  Original  Thirteen  States 
at  its  first  session  took  measures  "toward  the  erecting  of"  a  "Uni- 
versity and  Colledge."  Care  was  also  taken  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children.  Extravagance  In  dress  was  not  prohibited,  but 
the  ministers  were  to  profit  by  a  tax  on  excess  In  apparel.  On 
the  whole,  the  record  of  these  proceedings  well  Justifies  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Edward  Sandys  that  "they  were  very  well  and  Judiciously 
carried."  The  different  functions  of  government  may  have  been 
confounded,  and  the  laws  were  not  framed  according  to  any  spec- 
ulative theory;  but  a  perpetual  Interest  attaches  to  the  first  elec- 
tive body  representing  the  people  of  Virginia,  more  than  a  year 
before  the  Mayfloioer,  with  the  Pilgrims,  left  the  harbor  of  South- 
ampton, and  while  Virginia  was  still  the  only  British  colony  on 
the  whole  Continent  of  America. 

This  assembly  continued  until  August  4,  1619,  and  well 
commands  the  admiration  of  its  successors. 

Challenge  was  made  of  the  right  of  Captain  Martin's  bur- 
gesses to  have  any  place  in  the  assembly  because  there  was 
a  clause  in  his  patent  which  not  only  exempted  him — 

from  that  equality  and  uniformity  of  lawes  and  orders  wch  the 
great  Charter  saith  are  to  extend  over  the  whole  Colony;  but  also 
from  divers  suche  lawes  as  we  must  be  Inforced  to  make  In  the 
General  Assembly. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  said  two  burgesses  should  with- 
draw themselves  out  of  the  assembly  until  such  time  as 
Captain  Martin  had  made  his  personal  appearance  before 
them,  at  which  time,  if  upon  their  motion  he  would  be 
content  to — 

Qultte  and  give  over  that  parte  of  his  Patente,  and  contrary 
thereunto  woulde  submltte  hlmselfe  to  the  Generall  forme  of  Gov- 
ernmente,  as  all  others  did,  that  then  his  Burgesses  should  be  re- 
admitted, otherwise  they  were  utterly  to  be  excluded,  as  being 
spies,  rather  than  legal  Burgesses,  because  they  had  offered  them- 
selves to  be  assistant  at  the  making  of  lawes.  wch  both  themselves 
&  those  whom  they  represented  might  chuse  whether  they  would 
obaye  or  not. 

On  Sunday,  August  1.  Mr.  Shelley,  one  of  the  burgesses, 
died. 

On  Monday,  August  2,  Captain  Martin  appeared  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  not — 

Infringe  any  part  of  his  Patente.  whereupon  It  was  resolved  by  the 
Assembly  that  his  Burgesses  should  have  no  admittance. 

Legislation  followed  providing — 

1.  That  no  injury  or  oppression  should  be  wrought  by  the 
English  against  the  Indians  whereby  the  present  peace  might 
be  disturbed  and  ancient  quarrels  might  be  renewed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was  less  than  3  years 
before  the  great  massacre  by  the  Indians  in  1622. 

2.  That  an  idler  or  "runagate."  though  a  freedrtian,  should 
have  appointed  for  him  a  master  and  for  him  to  serve  for 
wages  until  he  showed  amendment. 
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3.  To  prevent  gaming  at  dice  and  cards. 

4.  Against  drunkenness. 

6.  Against  excess  in  appareL 

6.  That  people  of  the  colony  "neither  utterly  to  rejecte" 
Indians  to  converse  with  them  or  to  live  and  lalwr  among 

Jiiem,  "nor  yet  to  drawe  them  to  come  in." 

7.  Rjr  education  of  a  "certaine  number  of  the  natives' 

children," in  true  religion  and  a  civile  course  of 

life." 

8.  As  to  planting  corn. 

9.  For  planting  mulberry  trees.       1 

10.  For  planting  "silke  flaxe." 

11.  For  planting  hemp,  English  flax,  and  "anniseeds." 

12.  For  planting  and  maintaining  10  vines  by  every  house- 
holder "until  they  have  attained  to  the  arte  and  experience 
of  dressing  a  vineyard." 

13.  For  paying  tradesmen  "according  to  the  quality  of  his 
trade  and  worke.  to  be  estimated  if  he  shall  not  be  contented, 
by  The  Govemour  and  officers  of  the  place  where  he  worketh." 

14.  For  enforcement  of  all  contracts  made  in  England  be- 
tween the  owners  of  land  and  their  tenants  and  servants 
"which  they  shall  send  hither." 

15.  To  prevent  enticement  away  of  tenants  and  servants 
of  one  person  by  another. 

16.  To  protect  prices  of  goods  sent  to  the  "Magazin"  till 
such  time  as  they  might  be  taken  "off  their  handes  at  the 
prices  agreed  on,"  and  "that  the  price  thereof  may  be 
uphelde  tlje  better." 

17.  To  prevent  and  reform  abuses  complained  of  at  the 
"Magazin." 

18.  To  regulate  prices  of  tobacco  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

19.  To  secure  proper  curing  of  tobacco. 

20.  Remedies  and  relief  in  various  private  matters. 

On  August  4,  1619,  the  record  shows  that — 

By  reason  of  the  extreara  heat  both  paste  and  likely  to  ensue, 
and  by  that  meanes,  of  the  alteration  of  the  healthes  of  diverse 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Govemour,  who  himself  also  was 
not  well,  resolved  should  be  the  laste  of  this  flrste  Session. 

There  followed  that  day  laws  relating  to  trade  with  the 
Indians,  requiring  names  of  servsoits  and  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  service  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  also 
terms  and  conditions  of  those  coming  to  the  colony,  and 
that  ministers  in  March  of  each  year  should  submit  a  report 
of  all  christenings,  burials,  and  marriages. 

There  were  prohibitions  against  killing  of  cattle  without 
leave  of  the  Governor,  and  prohibiting  under  penalty  of 
being  declared  a  felon  taking  boats,  or  oars,  or  canoes  with- 
out leave  cf  the  owner. 

Provision  was  made  as  to  the  duties  of  ministers,  with 
authority  to  them  and  church  wardens  "to  presente  all 
ungodly  disorders,"  "reformation  of  swearing." 

All  persons  passing  Jamestown  by  water  were  required  to 
stop  there,  "to  knowe  whether  the  Govemour  will  commande 
him  any  service";  and  trade  into  the  bays  was  prohibited 
without  license  from  the  Governor  and  subject  to  certain 
restrictions. 

All  persons  were  required  to  "frequente  divine  service  and 
sermons,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,"  those  bearing  arms 
to  bring  their  "pieces,  swordes,  poulder,  and  shotte";  con- 
sent was  required  for  marriages  of  maids  or  women  servants; 
and  contracts  for  service  w'ere  required  to  be  enforced. 

Inquiries  were  made  on  the  last  day  into  matters  which 
might  prejudice  relations  with  the  Indians,  and  particularly 
that  one,  Spellman.  had  informed  the  Indian  Emperor,  Opc- 
chancanough,  that  within  a  year  there  would  come  a  Gov- 
ernor greater  "than  this  that  nowe  is  in  place." 

By  w^  and  by  other  reportes  it  aeemeth,  he  hath  alienated  the 
mlnde  of  Opechancano  from  this  present  Governoiir  &,  brought  him 
In  muche  disesteera  both  to  Opechancano  and  the  Indians,  and 
the  whole  colony  in  danger  of  their  slippery  deslgnes. 

Spellman  was  censured,  and  finally  "degraded"  of  his  title 
•*of  Capitaine  at  the  head  of  the  troope"  and  condemned  to 
I)erform  7  years'  service  to  the  colony,  "in  the  nature  of 
an  Interpreter  to  the  Govcrnour." 

A  matter  involving  discharge  of  certain  bonds  given  to 
Capt.  Samuel  Argall  was  adjusted  and  provision  was  made 


for  compensation  for  the  speaker,  clerk,  sergeant   officers, 

and  "the  Provost  Marshall  of  James  Citty,"  to  be  paid  in 

tobacco. 

The  general  assembly  commanded  the  speaker  to  present 

their  humble  excuse  to  the  treasurer,  Counsell  ii  Co.  in 

England — 

For  being  constrained  by  the  Intemperature  of  the  weather  and 
the  falling  sicke  of  diverse  of  the  Burgesses  to  breake  up  so  abruptly, 
before  they  had  so  muche  as  putt  their  lawes  to  the  engrossing. 

Their  "last  humble  suite"  to  the  treasurer,  Counsell  &  Co. 
in  England  was — and  this  is  most  significant — 

That  the  said  Co\insell  and  Company  would  be  pleased,  so  soon  as 
they  shall  Qnde  It  convenient,  to  make  good  their  promise  sett  down 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  commission  for  establishing  the  Counsell 
of  Estate  and  the  General  Assembly;  namely,  that  they  will  give  us 
power  to  allow  or  disallowe  of  their  orders  of  courte,  as  his  Ma'' 
hath  given  them  power  to  allow  or  rejecte  our  Lawes. 

This  declaration  shows  immistakably  that  the  spirit  of 
independence  was  alive  and  the  seeds  of  the  revolution  were 
then  sown. 

Well  did  John  Esten  Cook,  in  Virginia,  a  History  of  tho 
People,  page  115.  say: 

The  event  was  a  portentous  one.  The  Old  World  had  passed 
away  and  the  new  was  born.  Popular  right  in  America  had  entered 
on  life  and  the  long  struggle  to  hold  its  own.  It  might  be  strangled 
in  the  cradle,  or  done  to  death  before  it  reached  full  manhood, 
but  the  blessed  fact  remained  that  at  least  it  had  been  born. 

The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  lawmaking 
body  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  celebrated  in  the  House 
of  Delegates,  Richmond,  Va.,  August  15,  1919,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Gov.  Westmoreland  Davis,  Dr.  John  Leslie 
Hall,  Dr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  others. 

There  may  be  found  also  an  address  by  Hon.  William  Wirt 
Henry  on  The  First  Legislative  Assembly  in  America,  in 
chapter  XXI  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  for  the  year  1893. 

Men  now  engaged  in  legislative  processes  and  in  preserving 
democracies  may  be  interested  in  the  record  of  this  assembly. 

I  shall  introduce  in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  a  reso- 
lution for  the  commemoration  of  this  great  event  on  its  three 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  July  30,  1944. 


^Republican    Claims    to    Congress    Control    Fool 

Nobody** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  few  days  Repub- 
lican newspapers  with  blaring  headlines  and  Republican  lead- 
ers with  gleeful  shouts  have  been  broadcasting  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  had  lost  control  of  the  House,  and 
that  the  Republican  minority  with  the  aid  of  reactionary 
Democrats  allowed  only  such  legislation  to  pass  as  was  agreed 
upon  in  their  unholy  coalition. 

The  pages  of  the  controlled  Republican  press  and  the  state- 
ments of  the  excessively  jubilant  Republican  leaders  also  are 
charging  President  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  with  the 
appropriation  of  $13,000,000,000. 

What  an  inconsistency!  How  can  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal  be  charged  with  this  appropriation  if  the  combination  of 
the  Republican  minority  and  "spite  Roosevelt"  Democrats 
control  the  House?  Fortunately  for  the  country,  charges 
that  President  Roosevelt  was  responsible  for  this  appropria- 
tion and  Republican  boasts  that  the  House  is  under  their 
control  are  both  untrue. 

It  is  true  that  the  solid  Republican  vote,  coupled  with  the 
vote  of  those  Democrats  who  are  trjring  to  undermine  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal,  was  responsible  for  stop- 
ping passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  this  to  the  detriment 
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of  the  safety  of  our  Nation.  It  is  true  that  their  vote 
defeated  the  lending  bill,  which  was  designed  to  aid  busi- 
ness, industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  and  which  called  for 
no  appropriation  of  money.  It  is  true  that  their  vote  de- 
feated the  housing  bill,  which  would  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  States,  counties,  and  municipalities  who  had  set 
up  housing  authorities  to  provide  decent  living  quarters  for 
its  poorer  citizens  and  to  abolish  slums  and  crime-infested 
areas. 

The  lending  bill  would  have  authorized  the  issuance  of 
bonds  to  obtain  a  fund  from  which  the  Government  could 
make  loans  to  private  business  and  industry.  Such  bonds 
would  pay  only  1% -percent  interest.  Loans  would  be  made 
to  private  enterprises  at  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent.  Thus, 
instead  of  providing  for  an  appropriation  of  money,  the 
lending  bill  would  have  provided  a  profit  for  the  Govern- 
ment— the  same  type  of  profit  the  Government  now  realizes 
from  R.  F.  C.  loan  payments.  Moreover,  this  bill  would 
have  provided  private  business  and  industry  with  much- 
needed  capital  that  the  banks  refuse  to  provide  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  National  and  State  savings  banks  today  have 
on  deposit  more  than  $52,000,000,000,  a  greater  amount  than 
any  ever  held  on  deposit  in  the  history  of  these  United  States. 
I  am  convinced  that  when  the  people  of  this  country 
become  familiarized  with  the  real  intent  of  the  lending  bill 
they  will  condemn  rather  than  applaud  the  Republican- 
Democrat  reactionary  coalition  that  was  responsible  for  its 
defeat. 

Within  the  last  year  upward  of  240  State  and  municipal 
authorities  have  been  organized  by  legislation  to  eliminate 
slum  areas  and  provide  decent  living  quarters  for  more  than 
2,000,000  families.  The  housing  bill  was  drafted  to  aid  them 
In  this  work.  It  is  also  a  bill  that  does  not  provide  for  an 
appropriation  of  money.  Rather,  it  would  have  authorized 
our  Federal  Housing  Authority  to  issue  $800,000,000  in 
bonds — bonds  which  the  bankers  awaited  with  open  arms. 
These  bonds,  let  out  at  I^'b -percent  interest,  would  provide 
funds  suflBcient  to  make  loans  to  the  various  housing  au- 
thorities throughout  the  country  at  a  rate  of  3  percent. 
Loans,  under  the  housing  bill,  would  be  given  only  after  the 
authorities  provided  ample  security. 

The  housing  bill  would  have  enabled  States,  coimties,  and 
cities  to  provide  suitable  living  quarters  at  modest  rentals 
to  millions  of  people  of  our  poorer  class.  It  was  advocated 
by  all  labor  organizations  in  the  United  States,  by  the  lum- 
ber, steel,  and  other  building  industries,  and  by  every  civic 
organization  having  at  heart  the  interests  of  that  under- 
privileged class  of  people  who  are  sadly  in  need  of  healthful 
and  comfortable  housing  facilities.  The  bill,  in  addition  to 
satisfying  this  human  necessity,  did  not  appropriate  a 
dollar.  Moreover,  its  provisions  assured  the  Government  of 
a  profit  on  its  loans. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  predict 
that  those  Republicans  and  reactionary  Democrats  will  not 
long  point  with  pride  to  their  accomplishments.  In  days 
to  come  they  will  be  put  to  task  to  explain  their  spiteful 
action,  and  their  unwarranted  opposition  to  this  beneficial 
bill  will  plague  them  not  only  in  the  next  campaign  but  for 
many  successive  years. 

If  we  concede  that  the  Republican-disgruntled  Democrat 
coalition  holds,  as  it  boasts,  control  over  the  House,  how  can 
they  possibly  blame  President  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal 
for  that  enormous  $13,300,000,000  appropriation?  The  peo- 
ple will  come  to  know  that  this  appropriation  runs  $300,- 
000,000  greater  than  the  appropriation  recommended  to 
Congress  by  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Budget  Bureau.  Is 
there  not  a  remarkable  streak  of  inconsistency  in  the  gleeful 
shouts  of  these  anti -Roosevelt  legislators? 

I  do  not  envy  these  reactionaries  their  present  hilarious 
jubUation.  It  will  be  terribly  short-hved.  The  people  wiU 
get  on  to  these  conniving  and  scheming  gentlemen  for,  in 
the  words  of  the  founder  of  the  Republican  Party:  "You  can 
fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  and  you  can  fool  all 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time."    To  my  reactionary  Democratic  col- 


leagues, I  have  often,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  given  warn- 
ing to  "beware  of  Greeks  bearing  gifts,"  but  their  actions 
show  that  they  paid  no  heed.  They  have  persistently  fol- 
lowed the  futile  policy  of  "cutting  off  their  noses  to  spite 
their  faces." 

I  deeply  regret  that  there  are  40  to  46  Democrats,  elected 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  under  the  banner  of  President  Roose- 
velt, who  for  personal  reasons  have,  from  time  to  time,  gone 
far  afield  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  constructive,  humani- 
tarian program  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic 
Party.  In  spite  of  their  vicious  attacks,  our  President's  de- 
termination to  aid  the  American  people  will  never  waver.  He 
will  continue  to  protect  our  Nation  from  those  destructive 
forces  which,  in  order  to  ease  their  burden  of  taxation,  would 
like  to  unload  the  cost  of  Government  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  least  able  to  bear  it — the  working  class. 

In  conclusion,  I  make  this  prediction:  That  regardless  of 
what  his  enemies  may  say  or  do,  President  Roosevelt  will  re- 
tain not  only  the  confidence  but  the  love  of  the  American 
people,  and  when  1940  comes  the  people  will  demand  that  he 
continue  his  great  service  for  another  4  years. 


The  Economic  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KE>rrUCKY  . 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR,  OP  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  per- 
mission granted  me  on  Saturday,  August  5,  1939,  on  page 
11126  of  the  Record  to  extend  my  remarks  on  data  on  the 
economic  situation.  I  herewith  offer  for  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Senator  McKellar  printed  in  the  press 
of  the  country,  as  follows: 

The  Congress  Just  closed,  on  the  whole,  has  done  a  very  excel- 
lent Job  and  has  aided  the  administration  In  bringing  about  greater 
confluence  and  stability  In  our  economic  situation. 

We  have  given  farm  problems  the  greatest  attention,  and  farm 
prlcu*  have  been  substantially  maintained,  except  In  one  or  two 
cases,  and  in  some  cases  greatly  Improved.  In  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  most  serious  problem  Is  the  cotton  surplus.  By  wise  laws 
and  careful  administration  this  surplus  Is  being  reduced,  and  at 
the  same  time  cotton  prices  have  Increased  considerably  within  the 
last  6  months.  On  March  31,  1939,  the  Govfernment  had  loans  on 
between  11,000,000  and  12,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  It  Is  estimated 
at  the  present  price  of  cotton  the  Government's  holdings  are  worth 
$50,000,000  more  than  they  were  on  March  31  of  this  year,  and  there 
Is  a  much  more  active  demand  for  cotton,  all  of  which  Is  encourag- 
ing. Our  sales  and  barters  of  cotton  abroad  are  increasing,  and 
during  the  year  we  hope  to  reduce  otir  tremendous  surplus  very 
substantially. 

Our  banking  system  Is  in  good  shape  and  our  law  guaranteeing 
bank  deposits  has  worked  admirably.  Indeed,  It  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

I  have  seen  statements  that  we  have  appropriated  some  $14,000.- 
000  000  at  this  session.  Such  statements  are  not  true.  The  amount 
appropriated  is  Just  a  little  more  than  $12,000,000,000,  and  a  great 
deal  of  that  sum  will  not  be  spent  during  the  year  1940. 

It  Is  true  that  our  national  debt  has  Increased  to  some  $40,000,- 
000,000,  but  I  see  nothing  alarming  In  that.  Our  bonds  were  never 
more  valuable  and  never  sold  for  a  higher  price.  Both  our  bonds 
and  our  dollars  are  gUt-edged. 

The  Indications  are  that  our  national  Income  will  be  substan- 
tially Increased  this  year  and  that  our  Government's  income  wlU  be 
larger  than  the  estimates.  A  survey  of  any  good  newspaper  on  any 
recent  date  will  show  a  marked  improvement  in  business  through- 
out the  country. 

While  It  is  true  that  during  President  Roosevelt's  administration 
we  have  increased  the  national  debt  from  about  $21,000,000,000  to 
about  $40,000,000,000,  we  certainly  have  a  great  deal  to  show  for  the 
Increase.  The  national  income  has  increased  from  $40,089  000.000 
In  1932  to  $63,993,000,000  In  1938,  and  this  year  it  is  estimated  that 
our  national  Income  will  amount  to  $67,000,000,000.  One  year's 
Increase  In  national  Income  Is  largely  more  than  the  Increase  In 
the  national  debt. 
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Besides  that,  during  the  6'i  years  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
we  have  built  up  the  Nations  roads  to  a  marvelous  degree:  we  have 
spent  much  for  public  buildings  of  every  kind,  nature,  and  descrip- 
tion. Including  many  schoolhouses  and  much-needed  courthouses; 
we  have  built  up  a  system  of  rural  electrification  that  will  greatly 
benefit  the  rural  population  of  America;  we  have  built  marvelous 
parks  for  the  proper  recreation  of  the  people;  we  have  built  up  air 
transportation  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people:  we  have  established 
-^  system  of  social  security  In  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uhemployed.  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged,  for  ^he  benefit  of  the  help- 
less, and  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  who  work  for  their  dally  bread. 
Only  this  year  we  have  revised,  amended,  and  made  better  these 
social-security  laws.  We  have  amended  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
laws,  which  laws  have  done  so  much  to  protect  American  investors. 
At  this  session  of  Congress  we  gave  the  President  authority  to  con- 
solidate Government  bureaus  and  commissions,  and  we  believe  this 
will  prove  of  benefit.  We  have  built  self-liquldating  power  dams 
all  over  the  country,  thereby  reducing  electric  rates  to  the  people. 

Because  of  world  conditions,  we  have  been  obliged  to  spend  several 
billions  more  on  our  Army  and  our  Navy  than  we  otherwise  would 
have  spent;  we  have  loaned  millions  of  dollars  to  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country  for  the  Improvement  and  the  saving  of  their 
homes  and  farms;  we  have  furnished  the  money  with  which  to 
build  fe.-eat  and  needed  dams  throughout  the  country,  notably  In 
the  Tennessee  Rlvpr  Valley.  In  the  Columbia  River  Valley.  In  the 
Colorado  River  Valley,  and  on  numerous  other  watercourses  In 
America.  While  requiring  large  Initial  outlays,  all  cf  these  amounts 
will  be  paid  back  in  full. 

We  have  added  to  our  criminal  laws  the  better  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  lawbreakers  and  racketeers. 

We  have  tried  our  best  In  making  our  laws  to  put  employers  and 
employees  on  a  surer  and  firmer  found.ition.  providing  for  better 
and  more  stable  wages  and  for  retirement  funds  for  the  eld  age  of 
workers. 

Laws  have  been  passed  strengthening  the  R.  P.  C.  and  that  or- 
ganization has  done  a  wonderful  work  In  restoring  business.  It  is 
one  of  the  large  successes  of  this  administration.  During  this 
administration  the  R.  P  C.  profits  have  amounted  to  some  $2,000.- 
000.000.  all  of  which  belongs  to  the  Government,  and.  of  course, 
constitutes  a  credit  on  the  $40,000,000,000  national  debt  that  we 
owe. 

IXirlng  the  Roosevelt  administration  we  have  spent  $15,846,734,000 
for  relief  to  keep  people  from  starving.     The  figures  are  as  follows: 

1933 $1. 335. 652, 000 

1934- __ _ 2.  379.  098.  000 

1935 2.  523.  480.  000 

1936 3, 254. 195.  000 

1937 2.  868.  777,  000 

1938... _-  3,  485.  532,  000 

To  this  amount  must  be  added  $1,477,000,000  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  making  a  grand  total  of  $17,323,734,000.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year  has  been  reduced 
to  less  than  half  last  year's  appropriations,  and  the  expense  of 
administering  relief  has  been  in  like  manner  greatly  reduced,  and 
we  believe  that  under  the  present  system  all  needy  persons  will 
receive  the  help  they  need  to  get  by  with. 

It  Is  true  that  the  present  administration  has  Increased  the 
public  debt,  about  $19,000,000,000  in  round  numbers,  less  R.  P.  C. 
profits  of  about  $2,000,000,000.  leaving  a  net  Increase  of  $17.000.- 
000.000 — and  It  Is  seen  that  approximately  $17,000,000,000  has  been 
spent  for  public  relief.  This  money  has  been  spent  by  the  Con- 
fess; and  although  I  have  not  examined  the  record  votes,  it  Is 
my  recollection  that  a  large  majority  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans voted  for  all  of  these  relief  bills.  Wlio  will  say  that  this 
money  ought  not  to  have  been  so  used?  The  States  did  not  have 
the  money  and  the  cities  did  not  have  the  money  to  spend  for  this 
relief  work.  The  Federal  Government,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
make  the  appropriations,  and  they  have  been  made.  Por  the  most 
part,  these  moneys  have  been  spent  wisely  and  economically.  Those 
who  complain  of  the  Increase  of  the  national  debt  are  In  the  atti- 
tude of  complaining  of  these  appropriations  for  these  purposes. 
My  personal  opinion  Is  that  we  have  gotten  out  of  the  mire  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  in  1932  with  marvelous  skill  and  ability, 
and  the  amount  appropriated  for  relief  for  the  fiscal  year  1939—40 
Is  only  about  one-half  of  what  It  was  In  1938.  which  shows  that 
the  long  contest  with  the  economic  depression  is  on  the  wane. 

In  considering  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  there  Is  another 
Item  to  be  noted,  and  that  Is  that  the  total  debts  of  the  States, 
counties,  and  municipalities  amounted  to  $19,517,000,000  in  1932 
and  today  they  amount  to  $19,170,000,000.  This  Is  becavise  the 
Federal  Government  has  assumed  so  large  a  share  of  relief. 

It  is  true  that  three  pieces  of  legislation,  greatly  needed  and  all 
favored  by  the  administration,  were  not  approved  by  this  Congress. 
One  was  the  Neutrality  Act.  which  should  have  been  passed  by  all 
means.  Otir  present  neutrality  law  Is  Indefensible  and  should  be 
changed  so  that  America  can  sell  her  goods  abroad  at  any  time  to 
anyone  and  under  any  circumstances,  provided  only  that  the  pur- 
chasers are  able  to  pay  for  such  goods.  The  cash-and-carry  plan 
of  our  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull,  as  eloquently  presented  by 
him.  is  fine.  The  neutrality  law  which  we  now  have  is  more  likely 
to  get  us  Into  war  than  it  is  to  keep  us  out.  I  believe  there  wUl  be 
a  revision  of  this  law  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Second,  the  amendment  to  the  housing  law  was  defeated,  and 
this  was  a  misfortune.  It  will  certainly  be  passed  at  the  next 
■     slon  of  Congress. 


Third,  the  lending  bill.  In  proper  form,  should  have  been  passed. 
It  would  have  made  our  present  up-tiUTi  in  business  much  safer, 
and  under  the  lending  management  of  Mr.  Jesse  H.  Jones  it  would 
not  have  cost  the  Government  anything. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  done  a  marvelous  Job  for  the  Amerlcsm  people.  Our  country 
is  getting  in  better  condition  every  day.  Let  us  quit  croaking  and 
get  to  work.  The  only  kind  of  prosperity  worth  having  Is  that 
which  you  work  for. 

I  note  that  our  Republican  friends  are  claiming  that  they  have 
made  great  progress  during  this  session  of  Congress  toward  finding 
an  issue  for  1940.  I  am  afraid  that  all  they  have  got  Is  an  exalted 
optimism  and  a  desire  for  the  offices.  They  have  no  issue  in  the 
Increase  of  the  public  debt,  because  the  public  debt  was  Increased 
solely  and  alone  for  relief  purposes,  and  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  both  Houses  voted  for  every  relief  bill.  I  mention  again 
that  our  increase  in  the  national  debt  Is  some  $17,000,000,000  plus, 
and  our  appropriations  for  relief  almost  the  Identical  sum.  The 
money  was  spent  to  keep  the  people  from  starving.  Who  Is  there 
base  enough  to  deny  relief  to  the  starving?    So  that  Issue  fades. 

Their  next  complaint  Is  about  what  are  called  New  Deal 
measures.  They  cannot  make  an  Issue  out  of  these  complaints, 
because  a  large  majority  of  them  In  both  Houses  voted  for  nearly 
every  one  of  the  New  Deal  measures.  They  voted  for  relief,  as  I 
have  stated:  they  voted  for  the  various  aids  to  agriculture.  Includ- 
ing the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the  Surplus 
Commodity  Act.  the  Seed  Loan  Acts,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Act;  the  Civilian  Conservation  Act;  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission Act:  the  Public  Works  Act:  the  Works  Progress  Act;  the  Na- 
tional Youth  AdminLstration  Act:  for  the  Banking  Act.  especially 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Act  was  earnestly  ad- 
vocated by  them  and  even  by  one  of  their  leading  candidates  for 
the  Presidency.  Mr.  VANDrjrEERc:  they  voted  for  the  Increases  In 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  known  as  the  National  Defense  Act;  they 
voted  for  the  Social  Security  Act  and  kindred  acts;  they  voted 
for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act;  most  of  them  voted  for  the 
N.  R  A.  and  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Comm.sslon  Acts, 
which  were  declared  unconstitutional;  they  voted  for  the  Farm 
Tenancy  Acts,  the  Parity  Payment  Act.  and  for  every  other  Roose- 
velt administration  act  substantially,  save  the  Court  reform  bill, 
which  was  not  passed,  but  the  objects  of  which  were  accomplished 
by  public  debate. 

If  ever  there  was  a  political  party  without  an  Issue  It  Is  the  Re- 
publican Party  at  this  good  hour.  It  is  true  that  they  said  the 
W.  P.  A.  should  be  turned  over  to  the  States,  but  they  cannot  make 
an  issue  out  of  that  question,  because  they  could  not  get  anyone 
to  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  appropriate  money  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  States  to  be  administered.  They  also  complain 
about  particular  Instances  of  dishonesty  in  the  administration  of 
the  W.  P.  A.,  and  there  have  been  particular  Instances  of  dishonesty 
In  that  organization:  but  the  persons  responsible  have  been  tried, 
convicted,  and  punished.     So  that  issue  is  out  of  the  way. 

They  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  Teapot  Dome,  a  single 
naval  oil  scandal,  a  single  dishonest  Cabinet  member,  and  not  even 
a  Veterans'  Bureau  scandal.  They  have  multitudes  of  complaints, 
but  they  have  not  found  an  issue  In  7  years  of  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration. They  certainly  can  get  no  Issue  out  of  that  administra- 
Uon.  They  will  be  obliged  to  get  a  candidate  who  has  not  been 
in  Congress,  for  any  candidate  who  has  been  in  Congress  any  length 
of  time  has  voted  for  the  New  Deal  or  administration  measures. 

As  I  stated  before,  all  our  Republican  friends  have  in  this  next 
campaign  is  an  exalted  optimism  and  a  real  desire  to  get  Into  office 
again.  They  have  no  issue;  they  only  have  complaints  and  claim 
to  believe  that  they  could  have  managed  the  country  better  during 
the  last  7  years.  They  were  In  power  12  years  from  1921  to  1933. 
They  never  passed  a  single  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  plain 
people  of  this  country,  and  when  the  Democrats  came  in  and  passed 
all  these  measures  they  voted  for  them:  and  we  all  know  that  If, 
by  any  mischance,  they  could  get  Into  power  again  they  never 
would  repeal  any  of  the  laws  now  placed  on  the  statute  books  by  the 
Democrats,  but  would  leave  them  Jiist  as  they  are. 


Rural  Electrification— Dedication  of  Four-County 
Power  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN,  OP  MISSISSIPPI   AT  STATB 
COLLEGE.  MISS..  ON  AUGUST  4.  1937 


Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  Inserting  the 
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record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  celebration  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Four-County  Electric  Power  Association  at  State 
College,  Miss.,  on  Friday,  August  4,  1939: 

INTRODUCTION   BT    HON.    W.   G.   ROBERDS 

Mr.  RoBEROS.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  Is  most  appropriate  that 
the  principal  address  of  this  occasion  should  be  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  John  E  Rankin,  who  so  ably  represents  us  In  the  halls 
of  the  National  Congress,  and  who  is  more  responsible  than  any 
other  man  alive  for  the  construction  of  this  great  rural  power 
project  which  we  are  here  to  dedicate. 

Mr.  Rankin  is  known  throughout  the  Nation  as  the  father  of 
rural  electrification.  He  was  co-author  of  the  bill  creating  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  has  devoted  his  time  and  ener- 
gies to  bringing  its  benefits  to  the  people  of  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  especially  to  the  people  living  In  the  rural  districts. 

He  conceived  the  idea  and  visualized  the  possibilities,  as  well  as 
the  means,  of  furnishing  electric  current  to  the  rural  sections, 
especially  of  his  own  district.  By  his  untiring  efforts,  his  unswerv- 
ing determination,  his  faithful  devotion  to  the  Interests  of  his 
people,  together  with  his  great  Influence  in  Congress  and  with 
the  administration,  he  has  made  this  celebration  possible.  He 
secured  loans  through  the  R.  E.  A.  and  donations  for  labor  by  the 
W  P.  A.  for  the  construction  of  rural  lines  and  made  it  possible 
lor  the  farmers  In  these  four  counties  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
cheap  electricity  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

There  have  been  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  and  they  have 
been  overcome  only  by  his  help  and  leadership.  It  is  but  a 
statement  of  fact  to  say  that  but  for  him  we  would  not  be 
celebrating  here  this  evening,  and  it  Is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  theusands  of  farmers  served  by  these  lines  would  have  lived 
to  see  electric  lights  In  their  homes  if  It  had  not  been  for  him 
and  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  express  to  him  the  profound  gratitude  of  everyone  served 
by.  as  well  as  everyone  connected  with,  this  great  cooperative 
electric  power  association,  which  was  organized  and  Is  operated, 
not  for  profit,  but  for  service  to  the  people  of  these  four  counties. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  take  great  pleasure  In  presenting  to 
you  the  Honorable  Johi.  E.  Rankin,  Member  of  Congress  from 
this  district. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  first  want  to  thank  my 
distinguished  friend.  Judge  Roberds,  for  his  generous  words,  and 
In  turn  to  commend  him  for  the  splendid  work  he  has  done, 
and  the  great  service  he  has  rendered  the  people  of  this  district, 
by  his  diligent  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  Four-County  Power  Associ- 
ation. I  know  of  no  man  who  has  worked  harder,  or  who  has 
given  more  liberally  of  his  time  and  his  energies,  to  help  make 
this  project  a  success,  or  who  has  rendered  greater  assistance 
generally  In  bringing  the  blessings  of  cheap  electricity  to  you 
people  than  he  has.  You  owe  Billy  Roberds  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  services  in  this  cause. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  their  unselfish  services  In  this  cause,  L.  L.  Martin,  of  Macon; 
W.  G.  Evans  and  Eugene  Hardy,  of  Columbus;  tfenry  M.  Ivy.  of 
West  Point:  and  R.  L.  Carpenter,  of  Crawford.  These  men  are 
also  entitled  to  your  everlasting  gratitude  for  the  great  work 
they  have  done  in  helping  to  make  possible  this  celebration,  and 
enabling  you  and  your  children  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  T.  V.  A. 
power  at  T.  V.  A.  rates. 

For  my  part.  It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  adequately  express  my 
feelings  on  this  occasion.  This  Is  one  of  the  proudest  moments 
of  my  life.  I  am  seeing  one  of  my  major  dreams  come  true. 
This  celebration  marks  the  culmination  of  a  battle  I  have  waged 
for  years  to  secure  cheap  electricity  for  the  people  I  represent, 
and  to  get  It  extended  to  the  farmers  and  others  living  in  the 
rural  districts. 

This  Is  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  this  section  of  Missis- 
Blppl.  and  especially  of  these  four  counties — Clay.  Lowndes,  Oktib- 
beha, and  Noxubee.  For  them  It  Is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
In  our  civilization.  Today  they  are  moving  forward  Into  the 
electric  age.  in  which  they  are  destined  to  enjoy  blessings,  com- 
forts, and  conveniences  of  which  they  had  scarcely  dreamed  a  few 
years  ago. 

Consumers  in  every  one  of  the  10  counties  In  this  district  are 
now  getting  "T.  V.  A.  power  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates.  Every 
county  in  the  district  now  has  a  rural  electrification  program  that 
supplies  electricity  to  the  farmers"  homes,  bringing  to  them  all 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  city  life  affords,  without  the 
noise,  municipal  taxes,  and  other  draw-backs  and  disadvantages  of 
the  large  congested  centers. 

In  a  few  days  the  facilities  now  owned  by  the  private  power 
company  in  these  four  counties  will  be  purchased  and  the  people 
served  by  them  will  have  their  rates  reduced  to  the  T.  V.  A.  yard- 
stick levels.  This  will  be  the  first  congressional  district  in  the 
United  States  to  have  every  human  being  that  turns  an  electric 
switch  securing  power  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  and  having  it  delivered 
to  the  farmers  in  the  rural  districts  at  those  rates.  It  Is  true  that 
we  have  not  reached  every  farm  home  yet.  but  we  are  on  our 
way,  and  expect  to  reach  everyone  who  wants  it  In  the  course  of 
time. 

When  I  first  went  to  Congress  I  visited  Muscle  Shoals  and  made 
an  investigation  of  the  probable  benefits  to  be  derived  from  that 
great  project.  I  found  there  a  wealth  of  electric  energy  richer 
than   the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  more  valuable   than  any 


oil  field  or  any  gold  mine  in  the  world.  On  Investigation  I  found 
that  every  human  being  in  the  district  I  represented  lived  within 
transmission  distance  of  that  dam  and  was  entitled  to  his  pro 
rata  share  of  the  electric  energy  to  be  produced.  I  Immediately 
Joined  Senator  Norris  In  his  struggle  to  create  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  He  Introduced  In  the  Senate  and  I  Introduced 
m  the  House  the  bill  that  finally  became  a  law.  creating  the 
T.  V.  A.  and  under  which  it  now  operates. 

One  of  the  hardest  fights  of  my  congressional  career  was  to 
keep  that  measure  from  being  sent  to  an  unfriendly  conference 
that  would  have  wTecked  it.  I  had  It  held  back  until  we  secured 
an  agreement  that  the  provisions  of  what  has  become  knowTi  as 
the  Norrls-Rankln  bill  should  be  retained. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  Senator  Norris. 
my  coworker  in  this  cause,  the  great  leader  for  the  T.  V.  A.  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  is  one  of  the  best  friends  the  tolling 
masses  of  this  country  ever  had.  In  helping  to  create  and  develop 
the  T.  V.  A.  he  has  rendered  a  service  to  mankind  that  will 
forever  endear  him  to  the  consumers  of  electric  lights  and  power 
In  every  State  In  the  Union. 

In  his  devotion  to  this  cause  he  has  stood  as — 

"Constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true  fix'd   and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament." 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  great 
President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  without  whose  support  and  as- 
sistance, the  blessings  of  cheap  electricity  which  the  T.  V.  A.  pro- 
vides would  not  have  been  secured  for  the  people  of  this  area,  at 
least  during  this  generation.  When  the  history  of  these  trying 
years  Is  wTltten.  and  the  other  great  questions  that  now  agitate 
the  public  mind  shall  have  been  forgotten,  the  T.  V.  A.  will  stand 
as  a  lasting  monument  to  his  administration,  and  will  take  his 
name  down  the  centuries  for  his  services  to  humanity  In  fostering 
this,  one  of  the  greatest  developments  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
As  I  have  said  before,  electricity  Is  the  llfeblood  of  an  advanc- 
ing civilization.  The  cheaper  the  rates,  the  more  freely  it  flows, 
and  the  more  freely  It  flows  the  greater  are  its  benefits  to 
mankind. 

It  Is  the  greatest  servant  the  human  race  has  ever  known,  and 
the  only  one  men  or  women  of  ordinary  means  can  afford,  and 
they  can  afford  It  only  when  It  Is  supplied  to  them  at  reasonable 
rates.  For  a  small  outlay,  under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  one  can  light 
his  home,  his  barn,  his  garage,  and  other  outhouses,  run  his  radio, 
operate  the  fan.  the  electric  Iron,  the  water  pump,  the  refriger- 
ator, and  the  electric  range,  and  then.  If  necessary,  heat  the  home 
and  do  a  hundred  other  things  all  at  the  same  time — work  that 
would  require  the  employment  of  dozens  of  human  beings  to 
perform. 

Electricity,  or  at  least  the  use  of  electricity,  is  something  new 
In  this  world.  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  God  to  man,  and 
yet  It  took  thousands  of  years  to  Induce  man  to  accept  it. 
Throughout  uncounted  centuries  Almighty  God  wrote  His  name  In 
the  lightning's  flash  across  the  face  of  the  storm  cloud  as  a  chal- 
lenge or  an  invitation  to  mankind  to  harness  and  use  the  greatest 
wealth  of  energy  the  world  has  ever  known. 

A  little  more  than  50  years  ago  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  greatest 
inventive  genius  of  all  time,  inserted  a  loop  of  wire  Into  a  vacuura 
tube  and  generated  into  It  an  electric  current,  thereby  creating  the 
first  electric  light,  the  first  incandescent  lamp.  By  that  one 
achievement  he  did  more  to  change  the  course  of  civilization  than 
has  any  other  man  who  ever  lived  in  all  the  tide  of  time.  He  not 
only  gave  us  the  light  with  which  to  Illuminate  our  halls,  our 
homes,  our  streets,  and  our  parks,  but  he  gave  tis  the  spark  that 
fires  the  gas  to  drive  the  motor  machine.  He  made  possible  the 
automobile,  the  radio,  the  X-ray,  the  airplane,  the  submarine,  and 
all  that  other  great  wealth  of  electrical  machinery  and  appliances 
with  which  we  conduct  the  various  enterprises  of  this  modern  age. 
It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  the  debt  we  owe  him.  Men  of  genius 
scale  new  heights  and  blaze  the  way  for  new  and  greater  accom- 
plishments. Among  the  great  men  of  genius  whose  names  adorn 
and  enrich  the  pages  of  history,  and  who  have  contributed  most 
to  the  advancement  of  the  human  race,  none  will  shine  brighter  or 
live  longer  than  that  of  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Rising  like  a  huge 
mountain  above  the  undulating  mass  of  humanity  his  Immortal 
figure  will  stand  in  glorified  silhouette  against  the  horizon  of  time, 
sending  its  radiance  down  the  centuries  to  come,  to  be  a  guide 
and  Inspiration  to  tolling  men  and  women  of  future  centuries  who 
struggle  to  emulate  his  lofty  example  throughout  the  ages  yet 
to  come. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  have  played  In  the  creation  and  promo- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Measured  In  terms  of  its 
benefits  to  mankind.  It  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  development  of 
ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  T.  V.  A.,  along  with  the  other  power  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration, has  already  reduced  light  and  power  rates  to  the  ultimate 
consumers  of  the  Nation  $625,000,000  a  year.  Misslsslppls  part  of 
that  annual  saving  is  $3,730,000;  and  still  the  people  of  the  State 
are  overcharged  $5,396,800  a  year.  Unless  the  present  rate  Is  re- 
duced in  other  sections  of  the  State,  they  will  be  overcharged  next 
year  more  than  $4,000,000;  but  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  not 
$1  of  that  overcharge  will  be  paid  by  the  people  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

We  will  all  be  getting  our  electricity  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  and  If 
the  people  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  State  want 
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their  rates  reduced  to  the  T.  V.  A.  levels.  It  can  be  done.  The 
power  companies  can  reduce  their  rates  to  the  T.  V.  A.  levels  In 
every  community  In  Mississippi  and  continue  to  make  a  reasonable 
return  on  their  legitimate  Investments. 

This,  In  my  opinion.  Is  the  greatest  economic  blessing  that  has 
ever  come  to  the  people  of  this  section.  It  Is  one  that  will  be  here 
for  all  time  to  come,  or  as  long  as  the  Tennessee  River  bears  its 
tributes  to  the  sea.  Our  present  contracts  last  for  20  years,  and 
by  the  time  those  20  years  shall  have  passed  away,  an  aroused 
public  opinion  throughout  the  Nation  will  have  forced  light  and 
power  rates  to  the  T.  V.  A.  levels,  or  lower,  in  every  nock  and 
corner  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  said,  this  is  a  new  civilization — the  electric  age — Into  which 
we  arc  now  moving,  and  in  which  we  are  to  witness  an  electrified 
America.  It  Is  Indeed  worth  something  to  live  in  this  age  and 
to  see  the  dawn  of  this  new  era.  It  Is  worth  a  great  deal  more  to 
me,  as  a  public  servant,  to  have  witnessed  the  dawning  of  this 
new  day  and  to  realize  that  I  have  played  a  humble  part  In 
bringing  this  condition  about.  But  to  see  Its  first  light  break  over 
the  dl-strlct  I  represent,  and  Its  first  benefits  couie  to  the  people 
who  have  honored  me  with  their  suffrage,  and  to  whom  I  owe  my 
first  and  hlghe.st  duty,  brings  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  dare 
aay  has  come  to  few  public  men  on  this  earth. 

During  the  years  in  which  I  struggled,  along  with  Senator 
NoRRis.  for  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  during  the  succeeding 
years  that  I  have  fought  to  have  these  power  lines  extended 
throughout  tills  area  I  have  been  conscious  of  an  abiding  convic- 
tion that  no  servlc*  I  could  ever  render  to  the  people  of  this 
district  would  be  worth  .so  much  to  them  as  that  of  bringing  this 
cheap  electricity  to  every  home  and  to  every  business  establish- 
ment in  these  10  counties. 

I  have  been  called  the  "father  of  rural  electrtflcatlon."  Whether 
I  am  entitled  to  that  designation  or  not.  I  dont  think  I  am 
assuming  too  much  when  I  say  that  I  originated  the  present  rural 
electrification  program  that  Is  now  spreading  rural  power  lines 
to  the  farmers  In  every  State. 

Shortly  after  the  T.  V.  A.  was  created,  I  called  a  meeting  of  the 
farmers  of  Lee  County  and  organized  a  country-wide  rural  electri- 
fication as.soclatlon.  I  then  proceeded  to  perfect  similar  organ- 
izations In  each  of  the  other  nine  counties  In  the  district.  We 
then  went  to  the  State  legislature  and  got  a  law  passed  permitting 
these  associations  to  Incorporate  as  nonprofit  enterprises,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  power  at  wholesale  from  the  T.  V.  A.  and 
dl.'strlbuting  It  to  the  farmers  and  other  people  living  In  the  rural 
sections.  Every  county  in  the  district  has  a  separate  association, 
with  the  exception  of  Lee  and  Itawamba  wh'ch  are  combined  Into 
the  Tomblgbee  A.ssociation.  and  this  fotir-county  association  com- 
prising the  counties  oT  Clay.  Lowndes.  Oktibbeha,  and  Noxubee. 

This  movement  scon  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  Nn.tion  and  today 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  program  of  our  national  rural  elec- 
trification prograni 

Two  years  ago  I  seciu-ed  an  amendment  to  a  pendlnc;  bill  giving 
us  the  right  to  employ  W.  P.  A.  labor  in  order  to  cut  down  the 
expenses  of  the  construction  of  rural  power  liner,  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  also  secured  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  providing 
$100,000,000  of  loans  for  the  construction  of  rural  power  lines  In 
every  State  In  the  Union,  and  I  have  exerted  every  Influence  of 
which  I  was  capable  to  see  that  you  people  received  your  pro  rata 
share  of  those  benefits.  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  fondest  ex- 
pectations. My  cup  Is  running  over.  I  am  here  today  to  rejoice 
with  you  and  to  celebra»^e  this  great  event  that,  as  I  said,  marks 
the  greatest  turning  point  In  the  history  of  this  section  of 
Mississippi. 

Nor  have  I  been  selfish  or  played  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger  In  my  attempts  to  secure  for  all  the  American  people  the 
benefits  of  cheap  electricity.  Members  of  the  House  who  agree 
with  me  on  this  subject  elected  me  chairman  of  what  we  call  the 
power  bloc  In  the  House,  and  In  that  position  I  have  labored  dili- 
gently to  assist  the  people,  and  especially  the  farmers,  in  every 
section  of  the  country  to  sectire  electricity  at  rates  based  upon  the 
cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution. 

In  doing  so  we  are  not  Interfering  with  private  business,  as  many 
of  our  adversaries  contend,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  Is  a 
public  business  and  not  a  private  enterprise.  Electricity  Is  a  neces- 
sity of  life,  and  the  power  btislness  is  necessarily  a  monopoly.  It 
wotild  be  futile  for  a  half  dozen  companies  to  serve  electricity  to 
the  same  community,  for  the  simple  reason  that  It  would  make  the 
cost  prohibitive.  Therefore,  electricity  must  be  handled  by  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  any  monopoly  of  a  necessity  of  life  Is  necessarily  a 
public  and  not  a  private  business.  Instead  of  the  Government,  or 
a  municipality,  or  the  cooperative  power  associations  competing 
with  private  enterprises  In  a  private  business,  private  enterprises 
are  engaging  in  a  public  business  and  have  been  demanding  a 
monopoly  In  order  that  they  might  impose  upon  the  helpless  con- 
stimers  of  electricity  the  highest  rates  the  traffic  will  bear. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  It  is  charged  that  we  are  able  to 
use  cheap  electricity  throughout  this  section  only  because  of  the 
Government's  subsidizing  the  T.  V.  A.  That  charge  is  utterly 
false.  If  the  T.  V.  A.  can  sell  60  percent  of  its  power  load  at  the 
present  wholesa>  rates  it  can  amortize  ana  pay  for  the  entire 
investment  in  25  years,  together  with  the  interest  and  all  the 
overhead  exf>enses. 

But  they  tell  us  that  water  power  Is  so  much  cheajjer  than 
power  produced  with  coal.  gas.  or  oil.  that  it  is  driving  the  coal 
Industry  out  of  business.  That  statement  Is  untrue.  Electricity 
can  b«  produced  with  coal  in  the  coal -producing  States  at  from 


2  to  4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  or  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which 
the  municipalities  and  cooperative  associations  are  buying  power 
wholesale  from  the  T.  V.  A.  It  can  be  produced,  and  is  being 
produced,  by  oil  or  natural  gas,  for  less  than  2  mills  a  kllowatt- 
hruT  in  the  oil  and  gas  fields  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma.  That  power,  whether  produced  by  oil,  gas,  or  coal, 
cculd  be  distributed  to  the  viltimate  consumers  In  every  State  In 
this  Union  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  with  a  reasonable  profit  and  with- 
out less  to  legitimate  Investors;  and  It  will  be  so  distributed  when- 
ever the  people  in  every  State  rise  up  and  demand  it. 

We  have  reduced  rates  In  this  district  alone  approximately 
12.000.000  a  year.  If  the  people  throughout  the  district  during  the 
coming  year  had  to  pay  the  rates  they  were  paying  6  years  ago, 
before  the  T.  V.  A.  was  created,  and  its  yardstick  rates  published 
to  the  world,  the  consumers  in  these  10  counties  alone  would  pay 
an  annual  overcharge  amounting  to  more  than  $2,000,000.  At  10 
cents  a  pound,  that  would  equal  40,000  bales  of  cotton,  or  an 
average  of  4,000  bales  to  the  county,  that  you  people  would  be 
required  to  pay  In  tribute  to  the  power  Interests  each  year  If  you 
used  the  same  amount  of  electricity  you  are  now  using  and  paid 
the  rates  private  Interests  were  charging  you  6  years  ago,  when  the 
private  power  companies  were  buying  this  same  power  at  Muscle 
Shcals  for  2  mills  a  kllowatt-hourWholesale,  or  for  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  wholesale  rate  now  charged  by  the  T.  V.  A. 

Six  years  ago  50  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  a  month  cost  a 
residential  consumer  In  this  district  $4  60;  It  now  costs  him  $1  50. 
Six  years  ago  100  kilowatt-hours  a  month  cost  $8.60:  It  now  costs 
$2  50.  At  that  time  1,000  kilowatt-hours  a  month  cost  $86.10;  It 
now  costs  $8  90.  This  will  give  you  an  Idea  of  what  these  reduc- 
tions In  rates  mean.  The  T.  V.  A.  rates  are  not  too  low;  if  any- 
thing they  are  too  high,  and  will  be  reduced  as  tim.e  goes  on  and 
the  load  Increases.  One  cent  a  kilowatt-hour  for  the  first  100 
kilowatt-hours  a  month  is  added  In  the  rural  sections  to  amortize 
the  lines.     No  taxes  will  be  Imposed  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  the  gresJt  benefits  this  will  bring  to 
the  people  of  this  area,  and  especially  to  the  farmers,  the  people 
living  in  the  rural  districts.  It  will  not  only  light  their  homes, 
their  halls,  their  barns,  and  their  outhouses,  but  It  will  enable 
them  to  use  the  radio  that  will  bring  Into  their  homes  the  finest 
music  and  the  best  entertainment  as  well  as  the  news  of  the  world. 
It  will  enable  them  to  use  the  electric  iron  and  the  washing  ma- 
chine, as  well  as  the  water  pump,  to  lift  from  The  shoulders  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family  those  great  burdens  of  drudgery  under  which 
they  have  struggled  throughout  the  centuries.  It  will  al.«o  bring 
to  them  the  refrigerator  to  afford  comforts  and  economies  surpass- 
ing anything  they  have  yet  known.  It  will  add  to  the  con- 
veniences and  to  the  profits  of  every  business  enterprise  even  In 
the  remotest  nu-al  dl-strlct.  It  will  make  farm  life  more  profitable, 
more  pleasant,  more  attractive,  and  will  Increase  the  value  of  every 
acre  of  farm  land.  It  will  stimulate  our  program  of  agricultural 
diversification  and  help  to  some  day  make  this  one  of  the  greatest 
dairy  and  poultry  districts  in  the  world 

It  has  put  this  district  out  In  front  as  the  leader  in  this  onward 
maich  of  modern  progress  and  will  take  It  on  down  to  future  gen- 
erations, as  Henry  Grady  once  said,  holding  high  the  torch  and 
making  light  the  way  up  which  all  other  sections  of  the  world 
must  come  in  God's  appointed  time. 


The  United  States  Government  Hou.«ing  Progrram 
Absolutely  Necessary  and  Must  Be  Continued 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  House  denied  to 
us  the  opportunity  to  debate  and  vote  upon  the  housing  bill, 
I  wish  to  state  why  I  voted  to  adopt  the  rule  and  my  views 
on  this  most  important  subject. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  was  the  first  agency 
that  initiated  the  movement  of  slum  clearance,  substituting 
therefor  model  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  underprivi- 
leged. In  1937  Congress  passed  the  United  States  Housing 
Act.  The  present  bill  was  to  extend  that  act  in  order  to 
bring  the  benefits  to  a  greater  number  of  people. 

We  representatives  who  come  from  the  cities  know  too 
well  the  seriousness  of  the  housing  problem.  We  know  that 
for  too  long  nothing  was  done  to  help  the  plight  of  the 
millions  who  live  in  slums;  not  until  1937  was  a  start  in  that 
direction  made.  When  Congress  passed  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  new  hope  was  given  to  the  slum  dweller  and 
the  low-income  worker,  and  why  we  now  wish  to  change 
our  minds  is  beyond  human  understanding. 
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In  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Baltimore.  Pittsburgh.  New 
Orleans,  and  many  others,  a  great  proportion  of  the  houses, 
the  so-called  tenements,  had,  because  of  their  extreme  age, 
become  dilapidated  and  unfit  for  human  occupancy.  Due 
to  the  lack  of  better  quarters  these  people  with  low  incomes 
have  necessarily  remained  in  these  buildings,  which  were 
not  equipped  with  proper  plumbing,  lighting,  toilets,  or 
bathroom  facilities.  They  swelter  in  the  summer  and  freeze 
in  the  winter.  The  Housing  Act  changed  these  conditions 
and  gave  some  of  these  people  an  opportunity  to  live  in 
better  buildings  with  proper  light  and  air,  landscaped  with 
trees  and  plants,  so  that  their  outlook  in  life  is  a  better  and 
happier  one. 

Other  countries  have  years  before  realized  that  such  a  prob- 
lem must  be  remedied,  and  we  note  that  England.  Wales, 
Switzerland.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Norway  em- 
barked upon  government  housing,  as  a  result  of  which  many 
benefits  were  extended  to  their  people. 

We  know  that  slums  are  in  a  great  way  responsible  for 
crime;  we  know  that  slums  are  in  a  great  way  responsible  for 
juvenile  delinquency;  we  know  that  slums  are  in  a  great  way 
responsible  for  disease;  we  know  that  slums  are  in  a  great  way 
responsible  for  loss  of  life  caused  by  fire  hazards;  we  know 
that  slums  are  in  a  great  way  responsible  for  impairment  of 
civic  morale.    Yet  why  are  some  opposed  to  so  meritorious  a 

measure? 

The  $800,000,000  was  to  be  lent  to  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities  for  the  purpose  of  providing  and  constructing 
housing  facilities  for  the  poor  people  of  this  Nation.  This 
would  eliminate  slum  areas.  The  bUl  provided  $200,000,000  for 
rural  housing.  However,  the  measure  would  have  actually  cost 
the  Government  little  in  comparison  with  the  great  benefits 
we  would  derive.  The  money  was  to  be  lent  to  the  housing 
authorities,  the  security  for  such  loans  being  the  housing 
projects  themselves.  I  am  informed  that  the  bonds  now  being 
issued  for  projects  now  under  construction  are  in  great  de- 
mand by  the  banks.  I  am  sure  that  the  new  bonds  would  have 
been  taken  up  at  favorable  rates  to  the  Government.  The 
Government  would  have  obtained  the  money  needed  for 
the  loans  at  an  average  cost  of  1%  percent  and  disbursed  it 
at  3  percent,  leaving  a  wide  margin  for  maintenance  and 
ojjeration. 

Not  alone  would  the  passage  of  this  bill  have  provided 
decent  homes  for  approximately  2,000,000  slum  dwellers,  but 
also  of  great  importance  It  would  have  provided  employment 
for  nearly  500,000  workers.  What  a  stimulus  to  business! 
I  am  a  builder  and  know  that  there  is  nothing  so  effective 
in  improving  business  conditions  as  an  active  construction 
and  building  industry.  The  railroads,  the  factories,  the 
quarries,  the  mines,  the  mills,  the  professional  workers,  of 
course,  all  trades,  including  the  bricklayers,  the  plasterers, 
the  stone  masons,  the  lathers,  the  carpenters,  the  plumbers, 
the  steamfitters,  the  concrete  workers,  the  painters,  the  elec- 
tricians, and.  of  course,  those  in  the  haulage  business,  com- 
prising chauffeurs,  teamsters,  and  helpers  and  many  others, 
would  gain  by  such  a  plan.  All  labor  organizations  were 
solidly  behind  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  Many  commercial 
and  farm  organizations  endorsed  its  worthiness. 

Twenty-eight  States  have  passed  enabling  legislation;  350 
local  agencies  have  been  organized;  a  tremendous  start  has 
been  made  and  is  now  being  stopgapped. 

I  repeat,  good  public  housing  is  beneficial,  not  alone  to  the 
slum  dweller  but  to  the  taxpayers,  for  it  reduces  the  cost  of 
fire  protection;  it  reduces  the  cost  of  police  protection;  it 
reduces  the  cost  of  hospitalization;  it  reduces  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  social  service,  courts,  reformatories,  and 
penal  institutions;  it  reduces  the  cost  of  relief,  for  workers 
have  opportunities  to  obtain  jobs  and  use  their  skill. 

Although  the  work  of  those  in  favor  of  housing  has  been 
temporarily  impeded.  I  am  sure  that  this  legislation  will  and 
must  come  before  this  House  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  and  that  we  will  pass  it.  We  must  go 
forward  to  better  housing  for  the  finest  Nation  in  the  world. 


Resume  of  Laws  Pertaining:  to  Veterans*  Benefits 
Enacted  in  the  Seventy-Sixth  Congress,  First 
Session 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  session  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  both  Houses  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  those  who  served  their  country  in 
times  of  war. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues  and  my  many  veteran 
friends  throughout  the  United  States,  I  am  inserting  here- 
with a  resume  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  veterans'  benefits 
enacted  at  this  session  as  well  as  a  list  of  bills  affecting  vet- 
erans which  were  vetoed  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Public,  No.  18,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  April  3.  1939: 

Section  5  of  this  act  which  provides  for  the  national  de- 
fense contains  authority  for  the  President  to  order  Reserve 
officers  for  active  duty  with  the  Regular  Army.  The  act  con- 
tains certain  conditions  and  limitations  pertaining  thereto 
and  includes  the  following  proviso:     ' 

Proi'ided  further,  That  all  oflBcers.  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  other  than  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  if  called  or  ordered  into  the 
active  military  service  by  the  Federal  Government  for  extended 
military  service  in  excess  of  30  days,  and  who  suffer  disability  or 
death  In  line  of  duty  from  disease  or  injury  while  so  employed 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in  the  active  military  service  during 
such  period  and  shall  be  in  all  respects  entitled  to  receive  the 
same  pensions,  compensation,  retirement  pay,  and  hospital  benefits 
as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law  or  regulation  for 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  corresponding  grades  and  length  of 
service  of  the  Regular  Army. 

By  Executive  Order  No.  8099,  dated  April  28, 1939,  the  Presi- 
dent determined  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  would 
award  the  retired  cases  upon  certifications  of  eligibility  se- 
cured from  the  War  Department  in  each  individual  case. 

Public,  No.  62,  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  May  3.  1939: 

This  act  provides  domiciliary  care,  medical  and  hospital 
treatment,  and  burial  benefits,  under  section  6  of  Public.  No.  2, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended,  and  section  17  of  Pub- 
lic. No.  2,  Seventy-third  Congress,  for  veterans  of  the  War 
with  Spain,  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  Philippine 
Insurrection,  who  entered  the  active  service  after  August 
12,  1898,  and  who  did  not  participate  in  the  Philippine  In- 
surrection or  Boxer  Rebellion,  or  leave  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  for  service  in  Guam,  Cuba,  or  Puerto 
Rico. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act.  these  veterans,  although 
they  had  their  service  pensions  restored  to  them  under  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  269.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  August  13.  1935, 
were  not  entitled  to  hospitalization,  domiciliary  care,  or 
burial  benefits  under  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress. 
March  20.  1933,  and  the  Veterans'  Regulations  promulgated 
thereunder. 

Public,  No.    109.   Seventy-sixth  Congress,   June   2.    1939: 

This  act  provides  for  payment  not  to  exceed  $50  for  the 
transfusion  of  blood  by  members  and  former  members  of 
the  Military  Establishment,  and  by  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration was  precluded  from  making  payment  to  non -mili- 
tary employees  who  donated  blood  for  transfusion  for  vet- 
erans hospitalized  in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  by 
reason  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  section  1765,  Revised 
Statutes,  which  provides  that — 

No  officer  in  any  branch  of  the  public  service,  or  any  other 
person  whose  salary,  pay,  or  emoluments  are  fixed  by  law  or 
regulations,  shall  receive  any  additional  pay,  extra  allowance, 
or  compensation,  in  any  form  whatever,  for  the  disbursement  of 
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public  money,  or  for  any  other  service  or  duty  whatever,  unless 
the  same  Is  authorized  by  law,  and  the  appropriation  therelor 
explicitly  states  that  It  Is  for  such  additional  pay,  extra  allow- 
anoe,  or  compensation. 

The  act  of  February  9.  1927.  was  enacted  in  order  to 
remove  the  prohibition  against  the  payment  of  extra  com- 
jjensation  to  any  member  or  former  member  of  the  Military 
Establishment  who  furnishes  blood  for  transfusion  to  a  mem- 
ber or  former  member  of  the  Military  Establishment.  Public, 
No.  109,  extends  the  authority  of  the  above  act  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  Government  employees,  civilian  as  well  as  military. 
Public,  No.  129,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  June  13,  1939: 
This  act  authorizes  commissioning  aviation  cadets  in  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves  upon  completion  of  train- 
ing, and  provides  in  section  7  as  follows: 

Ocvemment  life  Insurance  Issued  In  accordance  with  section 
6  of  the  act  of  AprU  15,  1935  (34  U.  S.  C.  846).  shall  continue  when 
an  aviation  cadet  is  commi-sslcned  pursuant  to  this  act;  the  pre- 
mlurrii  thereon  shall  be  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  officers  con- 
cerned and  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Administrator 
cf  Veterans'  Affairs.  When  released  from  active  duty  or  discharged 
they  sliall  have  the  option  of  continwng  such  insurance  at  their 
own  expense. 

Section  5  of  the  act  of  April  15,  1935,  provided  for  the  issu- 
ance to  aviation  cadets  during  their  period  of  active  duty, 
Government  life  insurance  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,  the  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  out  of  current  appropriations  of  the  Navy 
Department.  Following  the  commissioning  of  tliese  cadets, 
such  insurance  shall  continue  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  No.  129,  supra,  but  the  premiums  are  to  be  deducted  from 
the  pay  of  the  oflBcers  conceraed. 
Public.  No.  146.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  June  21,  1939: 
Entitled  "An  act  to  extend  further  time  for  naturalization 
to  alien  veterans  of  the  World  War  under  the  act  approved 
May  25.  1932  (47  Stat.  165  >.  to  extend  the  same  privileges  to 
certain  veterans  of  countries  allied  with  the  United  States 
during  the  World  War,  and  for  other  purposes,"  amended  the 
act  of  May  25.  1932.  as  amended,  extending  from  May  25. 
1938,  to  May  25.  1940.  the  privilege  heretofore  granted  aliens 
who  fought  in  the  allied  armies  during  the  World  War  to  be- 
come citizens  of  this  country.  The  prior  act  also  provided  that 
he  must  prove  good  moral  character  for  2  years  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  his  petition.  Public,  No.  146,  changes 
the  period  to  5  years. 

Public  Resolution  No.  24,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  June  30, 
1939: 

This  resolution  making  appropriations  for  work  relief  and 
relief  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940.  provides  in 
section  7  <a)  that  the  funds  appropriated  therein,  together  i 
with  the  balance  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated to  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Com- 
mission under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1938.  or  prior  emergency  relief  appropriation  acts,  shall  be 
available  for  payment  to  Federal  agencies  for  medical  and 
hospital  services  supplied  by  Federal  departments  and  estab- 
lishments in  accordance  with  the  regulation  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  injured  persons  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  laws 
administered  by  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Conunission  as  provided  in  section  24  of  the  Relief  Act.  Sec- 
tion 24  reads  as  follows: 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  15.  1934  (48  Stat.  351).  as 
amended,  relating  to  disability  or  death  compensation  and  benefits 
shall  apply  to  persons  (except  administrative  employees  qualifying 
as  civil  employees  of  the  tJnlted  States)  receiving  compensation 
from  the  appropriations  In  this  Joint  resolution  for  services  ren- 
dered as  employees  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  In  any  case  coming  within  the  purview  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  possession. 
or  in  which  the  claimant  has  received  or  is  entitled  to  receive 
similar  benefits  for  injury  or  death. 

Section  16  (a)  provides  that  preference  shall  be  determined 
as  far  as  practicable  on  the  basis  of  relative  needs,  and  shall, 
where  relative  needs  are  found  to  be  the  same,  be  given  first 
to  veterans  of  the  World  War  and  Spanish-American  War, 
and  veterans  of  any  campaign  or  expedition  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged — as  determined  on  the  basis 


of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration — 
who  are  in  need  and  are  American  citizens. 

Subparagraph  <b)  provides  for  the  removal,  under  certain 
conditions,  from  employment  of  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion projects  all  relief  workers,  except  veterans,  who  have 
been  continuously  employed  on  such  projects  for  more  than 
18  months. 

Section  23  gives  preference  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
smd  the  widows  of  such,  or  the  wives  of  injured  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  who  themselves  are  not  qualified  but 
whose  wives  are  qualified  to  hold  a  position  in  the  Govern- 
ment  service,  for  retention  in  the  Federal  service  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,   where  their   ratings   are   "good"   or 
better. 
Public.  No.  166.  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  July  11,  1939: 
This  act  amended  paragraph  I,  of  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
9  (a),  as  amended,  governing  the  furnishing  of  a  flag  for 
burial  purposes  and  after  burial  to  be  given  to  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  veteran.    Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  art.  flags 
could  be  furnished  only  where  an  honorably  discharged  vet- 
eran of  any  war  died  after  discharge.    Under  this  act  flags 
may  also  be  furnished  in  the  case  of  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard 
who  die  after  discharge,  provided  they  completed  at  least 
one  enlistment  or  were  discharged  for  disability  incurred  In 
line  of  duty. 
Public.  No.  179.  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  July  15,  1939: 
This  act  extends  the  benefits  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  members  of  the  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps  and  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army 
who  are  physically  injured  in  line  of  duty  while  performing 
active  duty  or  engaged  in  authorized  training,  or  die  as  the 
result  of  such  Injury. 
Public.  No.  196.  Seventy -sLxth  Congress.  July  19.  1939: 
This  act  restores  certain  benefits  to  World  War  veterans 
suffering  with  paralysis,  paresis,  or  blindness,  or  who  are 
helpless  or  bedridden. 

With  certain  limitations,  this  act  restored  to  the  compen- 
sation rolls  those  World  War  veterans  on  the  rolls  March 
19,  1933,  under  that  part  of  section  200,  World  War  Veterans' 
Act,  1924,  as  amended,  which  provides  as  follows: 

No  person  suffering  from  paralysis,  paresis,  or  blindness  shall  be 
denied  compensation  by  reason  of  willful  misconduct,  nor  shall 
any  person  who  is  helpless  or  bedridden  as  a  result  of  any  dis- 
ability be  denied  compensation  by  reason  of  willful  misconduct. 

The  act  further  provides  death  compensation  for  widows 
and  children  of  such  veterans  who  die  or  have  died  from  dis- 
ease or  injury,  service  connection  of  which  is  or  would  have 
been  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  These 
benefits  are  payable  under  Public  Law  No.  484.  Seventy-third 
Congress,  June  28,  1934,  as  amended,  which  act  provides  com- 
pensation at  rates  somewhat  lower  than  war-service-con- 
nected death  rates  where  the  veteran  at  time  of  death  was 
suffering  from  World  War  service-connected  disability. 

The  service-connected  blind  cases  on  the  rolls  March  19, 
1933,  were  restored  to  the  rolls  by  section  26  of  Public  Law 
No.  141.  March  23,  1934. 

The  limitations  heretofore  referred  to  are:  (1)  The  act 
restores  only  those  veterans  who  were  on  the  rolls  March  19, 
1933.  and  who  entered  the  service  prior  to  November  12,  1918, 
or,  as  to  Russian  service,  before  April  2,  1920;  <2>  tlie  pre- 
simiptively  service-connected  cases  do  not  have  the  full 
amount  of  compensation  restored,  but  same  must  be  reduced 
by  25  percent  under  the  provisions  of  sections  27  and  28 
of  Public  Law  No.  141,  Seventy-third  Congress;  (3)  by  mak- 
ing the  restoration  subject  to  sections  27  and  28  of  Public 
Law  No.  141,  Seventy-third  Congress;  cases  of  fraud,  mis- 
representation of  a  material  fact,  or  unmistakable  error  as 
to  conclusions  of  fact  or  law  are  excluded  and  the  act  does 
not  apply  to  persons  as  to  whom  clear  and  unmistakable 
evidence  discloses  that  the  disease,  injury,  or  disability  had 
inception  before  or  after  the  period  of  active  military  or  naval 
service,  unless  such  Injury,  disease,  or  disability  is  shown  to 
have  been  aggravated  during  such  service;  and  in  any  review 
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of  the  case  of  any  veteran  to  whom  compensation  was  being 
paid  on  March  19,  1933,  for  such  service-connected  disability 
reasonable  doubts  shall  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  veteran, 
the  burden  of  proof  being  on  the  Government. 

Payments  to  veterans  restored  to  the  rolls  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  are  effective  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act  and  payments  to  widows  and  children  are  effective  from 
the  date  of  enactment  or  date  of  filing  claim  therefor,  which- 
ever is  the  later. 

Public,  No.  198.  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  July  19.  1939: 

This  act  provides  certain  benefits  for  World  War  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

Section  1  of  this  act  amends  section  1  of  Public  Law  No. 
484.  Seventy-third  Congress,  June  28,  1934.  and  pertains  to 
payment  of  compensation  to  dependents  of  deceased  World 
War  veterans  where  the  veteran's  death  is  not  shown  to  have 
been  due  to  service. 

Section  1  liberalizes  the  existing  laws  in  those  cases  where 
the  veteran  was  honorably  discharged  after  having  served 
9C  days  or  more,  or  having  served  less  than  90  days,  was 
discharged  for  disability  incurred  in  service  in  line  of  duty, 
so  that  compensation  is  payable  if  at  the  time  of  the  vet- 
eran's death  he  had  a  disability  directly  or  presumptively 
incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  service  in  the  World  War  for 
which  compensation  would  be  payable  if  the  disability  were 
10  percent  or  more  in  degree.  In  other  words,  in  those 
cases  where  the  veteran  had  90  days'  honorable  service  or 
was  discharged  for  disability  incurred  in  service  in  line  of 
duty  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  we  have  a  service-con- 
nected disability  10  percent  or  more  disabling,  but  he  must 
have  a  disability  for  which  compensation  would  be  payable 
if  10  percent  or  more  in  degree. 

This  section  establishes  a  new  income  limitation  providing 
that  pajonent  of  compensation  shall  not  be  made  to  any 
widow  without  child  or  a  child  whose  annual  income  exceeds 
$1,000.  or  to  a  widow  with  a  child  or  children  whose  annual 
income  exceeds  $2,500  and  exempts  payments  of  war  risk 
term  insurance.  United  States  Government  life  (converted) 
insurance  and  adjusted  compensation  from  consideration  as 
income.  This  income  limitation  is  similar  to  that  employed 
under  existing  law  for  nonservice-connectcd  benefits  under 
Veterans'  Regulations  No.  1  (a),  as  amended,  part  in.  This 
new  Income  limitation  is  substituted  for  the  preexisting 
limitation  of  requirement  for  exemption  from  payment  of  a 
Federal  income  tax. 

This  section  provides  for  payment  of  benefits  of  sections 
1  to  3.  Inclusive,  from  the  date  of  death  where  application 
is  filed  within  1  year  thereafter  and  in  other  cases  from 
the  date  of  application,  except  that  compensation  authorized 
cannot  be  effective  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  2  of  the  act  provides  for  increased  rates  of  death 
compensation  to  widows  under  Pubhc  Law  No.  484.  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  as  amended.  The  prior  rate  to  widow  alone 
was  $22  per  month  and  the  rate  to  widow  with  one  child 
was  $30.  Section  2  provides  a  rate  of  $30  per  month  for 
a  widow  but  no  child,  and  $38  per  month  for  a  widow  with 
one  child.  No  change  was  made  in  the  rates  for  children. 
The  total  compensation  limitation  was  changed  from  $56 
to  $64  in  view  of  the  increase  for  widows. 

Section  3  of  the  act  made  formal  changes  in  section  4  of 
Public  Law  No.  484.  Seventy-third  Congress,  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  amendments  made  by  the  act. 

Section  4  of  the  act  provides  hospitalization  and  domicili- 
ary care  in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  for  retired 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  who  served  honorably  during  a  war  period 
as  recognized  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  on  a  parity 
with  other  war  veterans. 

Under  Veterans'  Regulation  No.  6  (c) ,  paragraph  1  (f ) ,  in 
effect  prior  to  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  hospital  treat- 
ment of  retired  officers  and  enlisted  men  was  granted  pro- 
viding  that   part   of   the  retired   person's  service   was   in 


wartime.  That  treatment  was  provided  only  In  facilities 
under  direct  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  with  due  regard  to  available  beds.  A  per 
diem  rate  was  charged  to  such  patients  for  treatment  of 
tuberculosis — officers,  $1.50;  enlisted  men,  $1;  general  medi- 
cal and  surgical  disorders  or  psychoses — officers,  $1;  enlisted 
men,  65  cents. 

Retired  officers  or  enlisted  men,  except  emergency  officers 
of  the  World  War,  while  being  furnished  hospital  treatment 
were  not  formerly  subject  to  reduction  of  retirement  pay  as 
provided  by  paragraph  VI  (A>  of  Veterans'  Regulation  No.  6 
series,  wlilch  provides  in  effect  that  where  any  disabled 
veteran  who  has  neither  wife,  child,  nor  dependent  parent 
is  being  furnished  hospital  treatment,  institutional  or  domi- 
ciliary care  by  the  United  States  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  pension,  compensation,  or  emergency  officers'  retire- 
ment pay  shall  not  exceed  $15  and  the  amount  payable  to 
such  disabled  veterans  entitled  to  pension  for  disability,  non- 
service  connected,  shall  not  exceed  $6.  Section  4  of  the  act 
makes  the  retired  pay  subject  to  the  reductions  heretofore 
explained  under  Veterans'  Regulation  No.  6  (c),  paragraph 
VI  (A). 

Section  5  of  the  act  provides  Increases  of  death  compensa- 
tion to  the  widows  of  veterans  whose  death  was  due  to  World 
War  service.  The  prior  rate  of  $30  per  month  for  a  widow 
under  50  years  of  age  was  increased  to  $38  per  month.  The 
prior  rate  of  $37  50  for  widows,  aged  50  to  65  years,  was 
eliminated  and  those  widows  became  entitled  to  $45  per 
month  on  a  parity  with  widows,  age  65  years  or  over.  These 
increases  are  subject  to  the  limitation  contained  in  PubLc 
Law  No.  304,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  that  they  cannot  be 
paid  in  the  event  the  monthly  payment  of  compensation 
under  Veterans'  Regulation  No.  1  (g),  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ment of  yearly  renewable  term  insurance  or  automatic  in- 
surance aggregates  or  exceeds  the  amoimt  of  compensation 
authorized  by  the  act.  United  States  Government  life  (con- 
verted) insurance  has  been  eliminated  from  the  limitation. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  change  made  in  the  rates 
for  children  or  dependent  parents,  although  by  the  removal 
of  the  United  States  Government  life  (converted)  insurance 
limitation  it  is  possible  that  some  will  become  entitled  to 
increased  rates  who  were  formerly  barred. 

Section  6  of  the  act  contains  an  amendment  to  Veterans' 
Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as  amended,  part  I,  paragraph  n  (k), 
which  formerly  provided  that  if  a  disabled  person  as  the 
result  of  service-incurred  disability  had  suffered  the  anatomi- 
cal loss  or  the  loss  of  the  use  of  only  one  foot,  or  one  hand,  or 
one  eye,  the  rate  of  j>ension  would  be  increased  by  $25  per 
month.  This  section  of  the  act  increases  the  additional  com- 
pensation from  $25  to  $35  per  month.  This  provision  applies 
to  World  War  and  Spanish-American  War.  including  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  and  Philippine  Insurrection  service-con- 
nected cases.  It  also  includes  those  Regular  Establishment 
cases  where  the  disability  resulted  from  an  injury  received  in 
line  of  duty  in  actual  combat  in  a  military  expedition  or 
military  occupation. 

Section  7  of  the  act  provides  that  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  any  loan  secured 
by  a  lien  on  United  States  Government  life — converted — in- 
surance shall  not  exceed  5  percent  per  annum.  Under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924,  as  amended, 
loan  privileges  under  United  States  Government  life-insur- 
ance policies  are  provided  for,  but  the  law  does  not  provide 
for  any  specific  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  on  any  loan 
secured  by  a  lien  on  such  insurance.  The  determination  of 
this  rate  is,  therefore,  made  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans* 
Affairs.  Up  to  the  passage  of  section  7  of  this  act,  the  rate  ot 
interest  on  such  loans  was  always  6  percent  per  annum. 
Public,  No.  213,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  July  25,  1939: 
This  act  amends  section  5  of  the  act  of  April  3, 1939  (Public, 
No.  18,  76th  Cong.),  as  follows: 

That  section  5  of  the  act  approved  April  3,  1939  (Public.  No.  18, 
76th  Cong.),  la  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  comma  In 
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line  5  of  the  final  proviso  of  that  section  the  expression  "other  than 
for  •errlcc  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps." 

This  act  excludes  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army  on  duty  with 
the  C.  C.  C.  from  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act  ap- 
proved April  3,  1939,  which  grants  to  personnel  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States — other  than  Regular  personnel— on  ex- 
tended active  duty  under  an  order  or  call  for  periods  in  excess 
of  30  days  and  who  suffer  death  or  disability  from  sickness 
or  injury  in  line  of  duty,  the  right  to  receive  the  same  pen- 
sions, compensation,  retirement  pay,  and  hospitalization  as 
is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  for  personnel  of  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  same  grade  and  length  of  service.  This 
tiCt  carries  out  the  recommendation  of  the  President  made  in 
message  of  April  20,  1939,  to  the  Congress. 

Public.  No.  250,  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  August  1,  1939: 
This  act  Increases  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  State  or 
Territorial  homes  for  the  support  of  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  United  States  from  $120  per  annum,  as  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  August  27,  1888,  as  amended,  to  $240  per 
annum.  It  further  includes  hospitahzed  cases  and  provides 
for  payment  from  date  of  determination  of  eligibility  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Public.  No.  257.  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  August  4,  1939: 
This  act  provides  pensions  to  members  of  the  RegxUar  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  based  upon  such 
service  after  April  21.  1898.  who  become  disabled  by  reason 
of  their  service  therein,  other  than  during  a  period  of  war. 
at  rates  equivalent  to  75  percent  of  the  compensation  or 
pension  payable  to  war  veterans  for  similar  service-connected 
disability  under  veterans'  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
President  under  Public,  No.  2,  Seventy-third  Congress,  March 
20.  1933. 

The  rates  under  prior  laws  for  this  group  ranged  from  $6 
per  month  for  10-percent  disability  to  $45  per  month  for 
total  disability,  with  higher  rates  for  ceri,ain  specific  dis- 
abilities up  to  $125  per  month.  This  act  increases  the  rates 
to  from  $7.50  per  month  for  a  10-percent  disability  to  $75 
per  month  for  total  disability,  with  higher  rates  for  certain 
specific  disabilities  up  to  $187.50  per  month. 

Public,  No.  279,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  August  5.  1939: 
This  act  provides  that  awards  of  death  pension  shall  be 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  death  of  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection,  if  claim  is  filed  within  1  year  after  the 
death  of  such  veteran. 

This  act  establishes  a  uniform  effective  date  for  death 
pension  awards  for  the  Spanish-American  War.  the  Boxer 
Rebellion,  and  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  th"  provi- 
sions thereof  are  similar  to  those  contained  in  section  6  of 
Public.  No.  304,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  August  16.  1937.  per- 
taining to  effective  dates  of  awards  of  death  compensation 
benefits  to  dependents  of  World  War  veterans. 

Public,  No.  326.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  August  7.  1939: 

This  act  ametided  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved June  28.  1937,  as  amended. 

The  first  section  of  this  act  amended  section  1  of  the 
foregoing  act  so  sts  to  authorize  continuance  of  Its  provi- 
sions to  July  1.  1943,  instead  of  July  1,  1940,  as  previously 
provided. 

Section  2  of  the  act  made  provisions  for  an  official  seal  to 
be  designated  by  the  Director  for  the  corps,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed  and  which  shall  be  preserved  in  the  cus- 
today  of  the  Director. 

Public,  No.  359.  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  August  9.  1939: 

This  act  provides  for  insanity  proceedings  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Section  6  of  the  act  provides  for  commitment 
by  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  Insane  person  to  the  custody  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  care  and  treatment  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility,  if  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
court  or  the  commission  on  mental  health,  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  court,  a  certificate  executed  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or  his  duly  authorized 


representative,  showing  said  insane  person  to  be  entitled  to 
such  care  and  treatment,  and  that  facilities  therefor  are 
available. 

Section  7  of  the  same  act,  in  providing  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commission  on  mental  health,  includes  among 
the  types  of  recommendation  to  the  court  which  may  be 
made  by  the  commission — 

That  the  person  Is  of  unsoimd  mlnd^ 

And— 

(3)  Should  be  committed  to  the  AdminlstratCM'  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
for  care  and  treatment  in  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility: 
Provided,  That  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  court  or  commission  a 
certificate  executed  by  said  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative,  showing  said  person  is  entitled  to  such  care  and 
treatment  and  that  facilities  therefor  are  available. 

LEST     or     BILLS      AFTTCTTNG      VETERANS      VETOn)      BT     THE     PKESZOEirr— 
SEVENTY -SIXTH    CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 

Public   bUls 

H.  R.  985.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
furnish  certain  markers  for  certain  graves. 

H.  R.  5450.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  within  which  applica- 
tions for  l)enefits  under  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compensa- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  may  be  filed. 

Private  omnibu^  bills 

H.  R.  6898.  A  bill  granting  pensions  and  Increase  of  pen- 
sions to  certain  helpless  sind  dependent  children  of  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War. 

H.  R.  6899.  A  bill  granting  pensions  to  certain  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War. 


Relief 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  given  careful  thought 
and  study  to  the  all-important  question  now  confronting  the 
Nation — that  of  providing  material  relief  and  cultural  assist- 
ance to  the  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  in  want — 
and  in  the  outset,  set  forth  the  following  principles  as  my 
program: 

First.  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  be  without  food  or  care. 

Second.  No  man  or  woman  who  is  willing  to  work  shall  be 
without  a  job. 

Third.  On  all  projects,  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed 
In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Government,  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  and  not  the  security  wage  shall  prevail. 

Fourth.  Not  only  every  child  but  ako  each  and  every  adult 
who  is  desirous  of  Improring  his  cultural  and  educational 
status  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Fifth.  E^'ery  adult  who  is  desirous  of  learning  a  trade  shall 
be  given  every  available  assistance  to  enable  him  to  achieve 
his  goal. 

On  Friday,  June  16,  1939,  the  House  passed  the  1940  relief 
bill,  by  virtue  of  which  it  was  hoped  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  imcmployed  In  our  country.  This  bill,  a  product 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  which  had  been  giving 
inadequate  study  to  the  entire  problem  surrounding  the  ques- 
tion of  the  administering  of  relief,  did  not  recognize  the  real 
needs  of  the  Nation.  It  did  not  contain  many  of  the  provi- 
sions requested  by  President  Roosevelt.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  some  2.000.000  persons  through 
the  next  fiscal  year.  It  took,  however,  1.000.000  off  the  wortc 
relief  rolls.  Such  curtailment  is  serious  and  augurs  ill.  It 
was  provided  that  of  the  entire  amount  appropriated  by  the 
bill.  $125,000,000  be  allotted  to  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, which  was  continued  for  another  2  years.  All  in  all,  the 
bill  provided  $1,755,600,000,  which  included.  In  addition  to 
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the  Works  Progress  Administration  provision,  $81,000,000  for 
the  National  Youth  Administration.  $123,000,000  for  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  $7,000,000  for  the  Puerto  Re- 
construction Administration,  and  lesser  amounts  for  other 
agencies  connected  with  the  administration  of  relief. 

I  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  voted  against  this  bill. 
My  vote  was  an  indication  of  protest.  The  bill  did  not  go  far 
enough.  It  was  highly  inadequate.  It  took,  I  repeat, 
1,000.000  persons  off  work  relief.  Where  are  they  to  go? 
What  are  they  to  do?  Such  false  economy  means  stark 
tragedy  for  most  of  those  million  unfortunates.  The  drastic 
changes  effected  In  this  measure,  which  is  far  different  from 
the  one  suggested  by  the  administration,  was  the  result  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  opponents  of  the  administra- 
tion to  spread  the  idea  that  there  is  conflict  between  busi- 
ness interests  and  the  President's  program  for  Government 
spending.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth;  and 
the  fact  that  such  an  attempt  was  made,  is  an  example  of 
the  extremes  to  which  these  misguided,  albeit  well-inten- 
tioned, men  will  go  in  order  to  confuse  the  people  and  dis- 
credit President  Roosevelt.  True  businessmen  are  behind 
the  President.  The  anti-Roosevelt  businessmen  should  re- 
member that  the  work  of  this  country  must  go  on;  that  the 
improvements  so  badly  needed  everywhere  must  be  con- 
structed; and  that  the  people  of  the  country  who  are  now 
idle  must  be  given  a  chance  to  earn  their  living.  These  are 
not  things  to  argue  about;  they  are  the  basis  of  our  whole 
civilization.  Without  them  we  will  unquestionably  revert  to 
some  primitive  form  of  government  such  as  have  overtaken 
weak-kneed  democracies  in  Europe.  The  way  to  save  democ- 
racy is  to  make  people  happy.  Taking  the  needy  off  work 
relief  rolls  will  breed  discontent  and  make  the  victims  easy 
prey  for  agitators  and  Communist  self-seekers  and  those  who 
would  strike  at  our  democracy.  Distress  and  suffering  are 
no  more  popular  with  our  people  than  they  are  with  any 
other.  They  expect  the  Government  to  govern,  and  for  the 
result  to  be  prosperity.  If  it  is  anything  else,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  people  are  going  to  find  some  other  kind  of  govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  striking  out  from  the  bill  of  all  aid  to 
the  Federal  theater  and  the  Federal  arts  project  generally 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  lack  of  thought  given  by  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  matters  of  great  importance.  They  ap- 
parently completely  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
theater  project  gives  enjoyment  and  cultural  inspiration  to 
more  than  20,000.000  persons,  most  of  whom  had  never  be- 
fore gone  to  a  theater.  Although  all  the  actors  on  the 
project  were  taken  from  the  relief  rolls,  most  of  them  are 
now  earning  their  way  as  Thespians  in  a  wholly  cooperative 
effort. 

The  Negro  unit  in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  produced  a  comedy 
of  local  life.  Home  in  Glory.  In  Reading.  Pa.,  the  Federal 
theater  project  produced  Feet  on  the  Ground,  concerning 
the  life  of  the  Dunkards.  early  Dutch  settlers  of  that  region. 
In  Indianapolis  It  was  a  play  of  Hoosler  life.  The  Campbells 
Are  Coming;  in  Asheville.  N.  C,  it  was  Smoky  Joe.  a  por- 
trait of  the  mountaineers.  The  Federal  theater  project  re- 
vived and  preserved  folklore  and  sagas,  and  many  old  suc- 
cesses were  reenacted.  In  excess  of  12,500  theater  people, 
divided  into  nearly  270  units,  played  to  weekly  audiences  of 
some  500,000  persons,  of  whom  about  100,000  paid  admis- 
sion fee.  Thus  the  Federal  theater  project,  which  started 
as  a  partial  succor  for  the  unemployed,  did  that  and  much 
more:  it  awakened  cultural  and  aesthetic  values  in  the  minds 
of  countless  of  our  citizens.  Hence.  I  regard  it  as  most  un- 
fortunate that  the  appropriation  to  make  possible  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  project  was  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Those  responsible  for  this  action  have  apparently  forgotten 
that  from  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  the  im- 
portance of  culture  In  the  Nation's  life  has  been  appreciated. 
LTInfanfs  plan  for  Washington  Is  but  the  first  Indication  of 
the  upsurge  of  creative  and  aesthetic  energies  in  American 
life.  The  Importation  of  Italian  sculptors  to  decorate  the 
Capitol,  the  commissioning  of  John  Trumbull  to  paint  murals 
commemorating  the  American  Revolution,  the  establishing 
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by  President  Buchanan  in  1859  of  a  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
its  reestablislmient  in  1910.  are  the  steps  which  lead  logically 
to  the  present-day  renaissance  of  the  arts  In  America.  My 
colleagues  who  killed  the  Federal  theater  and  the  Federal 
arts  projects,  and  who  declared  that  the  Government  should 
not  employ  the  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  painters, 
sculptors,  writers,  musicians,  actors,  dsmcers,  technicians 
who  have  been  or  potentially  may  be  employed  by  these 
projects,  run  counter  to  the  whole  course  of  American  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  to  the  practice  of  civilized  countries  through- 
out the  world  in  all  centuries. 

Furtherm.ore,  I  am  definitely  in  favor  of  restoring  the  pre- 
vailing hourly  wage,  and  with  equal  definiteness  urge  a  revi- 
sion of  the  18-month  clause  which  makes  mandatory  a 
starvation  lay-off  period. 

Why  should  those  on  work  relief — ^W.  P.  A. — be  compulsorily 
laid  off  after  18  months?  Private  business  and  enterprise 
cannot  yet  employ  them.  Many  are  heads  of  families.  Their 
plight  is  cruel  and  calamitous.  A  remedy  is  essential.  My 
vote  against  the  bill  was  a  protest  against  such  treatment  of 
our  needy  unemployed. 

Why  should  skilled  workers  on  W.  P.  A.  construction  proj- 
ects be  paid  less  than  their  fellow  workers  employed  on  other 
Government  jobs  or  by  private  contractors?  Why  should 
their  right  to  strike  be  even  questioned?  Such  discrimination 
is  commonly  justified  by  the  argument  that  they  are  not 
regular  Government  employees  but  are  the  unemployed — 
jobless  dependents  who  are  permitted  to  work  for  their  sub- 
sistence during  an  emergency.  Government  enterprises 
organized  under  the  W.  P.  A.  have  been  classified  as  "made 
work,"  designed  to  absorb  labor  rather  than  for  their  intrinsic 
value.  How  meaningless  this  classification  has  become  Is 
evident  as  one  runs  through  the  list  of  jobs  included  In  the 
W.  P.  A.  program.  Every  piece  of  public  construction  that 
could  possibly  be  shunted  over  to  the  W.  P.  A.  by  local  au- 
thorities has  landed  there — ^the  construction  and  repair  of 
public  and  many  private  buildings,  the  laying  out  of  great 
highway  systems  and  parks  and  playgrounds.  The  list  could 
be  stretched  indefinitely. 

Moreover,  the  majority  of  such  projects  would  have  been  or 
should  have  been  undertaken  In  the  normal  course  of  events. 
They  are  public  enterprises  that  any  local  or  national  author- 
ity would  launch  if  it  could  lay  hands  on  sufficient  funds. 
Many  are  nothing  more  than  the  necessary  functions  of  up- 
keep and  repair,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  W.  P.  A.  fences  one  sees 
planted  about  almost  every  patch  of  new  paving  or  road  exca- 
vation. If  they  were  not  financed  with  Federal  money  In 
whole  or  in  part,  they  would  have  to  be  included  In  local 
budgets — and  the  workers  would  have  to  be  paid  prevailing 
rates  of  wages.  Instead  of  the  prevailing  wage  rate,  skilled 
carpenters,  lathers,  bricklayers,  and  so  forth,  will  receive  so- 
called  "security  wages" — a  mere  pittance  for  their  skill.  They 
are  the  backbone  of  our  unions  and  the  labor  movement. 
Their  morale  will  be  shot  to  pieces.  Their  imions  will  break 
up.  This  is  serious  business.  This  wrong  must  be  righted.  I 
enlist  In  the  movement  to  fight  the  evil.  My  vote  against  the 
bill  was  a  protest  against  such  treatment  of  our  skilled 
laborers. 

The  above  points  to  this  fact — that  at  the  present  time 
Immediate  relief  is  imperative.  Municipalities  and  State  gov- 
ernments In  some  instances  have  advanced  money  for  next 
year's  budget,  but  even  under  these  circumstances  they  can- 
not meet  the  demands  that  are  being  made  upon  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  and  the  immediate  requirements  to  meet 
the  situation,  they  can  only  turn  to  the  Federal  Government 
that  speaks  for  all  of  us,  and  that  alone  can  muster  all  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  for  the  people's  aid.  There  may  be 
honest  differences  of  opinion  among  our  people  as  to  the 
methods  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  We  do  know  that  the 
measures  promulgated  under  President  Roosevelt's  direction 
brought  about  a  decided  upturn  In  the  business  and  general 
conditions  of  the  country  when  last  used.  We  cannot  now 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  of  a  helpless  people  and  stand  idly 
by  relying  mainly  on  natural  forces  and  other  measures  to 
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bring  about  recovery.    We  should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  those 
measures  that  were  effective  before. 

One  of  the  greatest  vehicles  for  starting  the  ball  rolling, 
as  it  were,  is  the  W.  P.  A.  This  agency  has  done  a  remark- 
able piece  of  work.  It  has  completed  43,000  miles  of  new 
roads  and  has  improved  280.000  miles  of  roads.  It  has  built 
29,000  new  bridges.  313,000  culverts.  153  new  airports  and 
landing  fields.  17,562  new  schools  and  other  public  buildings, 
4.091  storage  dams  and  26.663  small  dams.  It  has  built 
15,000  miles  of  water  and  sewer  lines  and  471  new  swimming 
pools.  W.  P.  A.  workers  have  planted  24.000.000  trees  and 
have  improved  millions  of  acres  of  land. 

All  these  improvements,  all  this  construction,  has  added 
greatly  to  our  national  wealth.  All  this  has  increased  our 
national  assets.  Any  private  business  which  sets  up  improve- 
ments in  its  physical  plant  considers  such  improvements  as 
assets,  and  rightly  so.  In  this  way.  by  creating  all  these 
W.  P.  A.  jobs,  we  have  increased  vastly  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  Nation:  and  at  the  same  time,  in  establishing  these 
new  improvements,  we  have  increased  our  national  wealth. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  do  not  consider  this  as 
adding  wealth  to  the  Nation.  They  simply  consider  the 
money  that  is  being  spent.  They  consider  one  side  of  the 
ledger — the  "red"  side.  But  this  is  a  Nation  of  vast  wealth — 
wealth  in  excess  of  $280.300,000,000 — and  consequently  we 
can  well  afford  to  increase  its  funded  indebtedness.  Our 
total  national  debt,  as  of  May  14,  1938.  is  $37,459,233,  692.65. 
England,  with  a  total  national  debt,  as  of  March  31.  1938,  of 
$40.000.000,000 — greater  than  ours — has  national  wealth  of 
,$69.000.000,000 — much  less  than  ours.  France's  total  na- 
tional debt  as  of  August  31.  1937.  is  $14,422,162,500,  while  its 
national  wealth  of  $51,000,000,000  is  far  less  than  that  of 
our  country.  These  comparisons  clearly  indicate  that  we  are 
able  to  withstand  an  indebtedness  even  greater  than  the 
above-stated  figure.  Our  Federal  bonds  will  continue  to 
sell  easily.  In  fact,  considering  our  vast  national  resources, 
our  national  debt  is  trifling  and  insignificant.  With  the  re- 
turn of  prosperity  this  debt  can  be  paid  off  in  comparatively 
few  years.  During  our  last  period  of  prosperity  we  paid  off 
over  ten  billions  of  our  war  debt. 

Unfortunately  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  our  citi- 
zens who  do  not  accept  aid  to  the  needy  as  a  necessary  and 
proper  function  of  our  Government,  despite  the  realistic  facts 
indicated  by  the  relief  rolls,  the  employment  indices,  find  the 
grave  growth  of  insecurity  among  our  wage  earners.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  record  that  not  so  many  years  ago  there  was 
opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  12-hour  day,  to  mothers' 
jjension  laws,  to  universal  education,  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation, and  other  social  necessities.  Those  who  opposed  re- 
duction of  a  12-hour  day  warned  that  men  would  grow  lazy 
and  indifferent  with  a  shorter  working  day.  Opponents  of  the 
widows'  pen«on  legislation  forecast  murders  of  husbands  by 
wives  seeking  widows'  pension  grants.  Men  would  mutilate 
themselves  to  obtain  industrial  accident  compensation,  hos- 
tile critics  predicted.  The  antagonists  of  universal  education 
declared  that  if  free  education  were  extended,  everybody 
would  be  educated  and  no  one  would  work,  except  at  the  most 
pleasant  tasks.  Today,  critics  of  unemployment  relief  con- 
tend that  unless  public  aid  is  discontinued,  millions  of  people 
now  on  relief  will  never  get  off.  and  America  will  become  a 
nation  of  work-shy  citizens.    Such  a  charge  is  ridiculous. 

Experience  shows  that  the  8-hour  day  has  not  ruined 
American  workers.  There  is  no  evidence  that  wives  have 
done  away  with  their  husbands  to  collect  widows'  pensions. 
As  yet  we  are  not  a  mutilated  race  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  workmen's  compensation.  Instead  of  widespread  edu- 
cational opportunities  making  our  young  jjeople  avoid  hard 
work,  the  college  graduate  starting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  has  almost  become  an  American  tradition.  Rather 
than  preference  for  home  relief,  the  great  majority  of  recipi- 
ents regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  Every  year  relief  rolls  show 
a  considerable  turn-over.    This  is  evidenced  by  the  closing 


out  of  an  average  of  65.584  cases  to  private  Industry  and  an 
average  of  34,873  cases  to  W.  P.  A.  annually. 

Government  aid  to  the  needy  is  as  old  as  government  itself. 
As  modern  industrial  society  replaced  the  old  agricultural 
society,  governments  throughout  the  world  were  forced  to 
provide  against  the  growing  insecurity  of  vast  groups  who 
had  shifted  from  independent  occupations  to  jobs  at  wages 
under  the  industrial  system.  Today  there  are  approximately 
1,000.000.000  people  covered  by  social  insurance  in  over  50 
countries  throughout  tho  civilized  world. 

The  depression  dramatically  called  the  Nation's  attention 
to  the  plight  of  the  unemployed.  Although  several  millions 
were  jobless  before  1930.  they  were  considered  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  private  charitable  groups.  Those  whom  pri- 
vate philanthropy  could  not  aid  existed  upon  the  bounty  of 
friends  or  relatives,  doubled  up  with  other  families,  huddled 
in  shanty  towns,  did  scavenging,  or  migrated  from  city  to 
city  and  State  to  State  seeking  work  or  aid.  The  depression 
ended  additional  millions  of  jobs,  and  those  who  had  been 
supported  by  the  employed  were  deprived  of  food  and  shelter 
along  with  their  newly  jobless  benefactors. 

The  following  figures  and  data  give  a  bird's-eye  picture  of 
the  splendid  work  being  done  by  the  relief  agencies  In  New 
York  City.  Multiply  this  picture  a  thousandfold  and  you 
have  a  panoramic  view  of  the  great  achievements  which 
have  been  made  from  coast  to  coast,  in  every  city.  town,  and 
hamlet  of  our  country,  in  bringing  assistance,  support,  and 
new  hope  to  the  many  needy — to  those  amongst  us  who  are 
the  poor,  the  helpless,  and  the  aged. 

From  January  1.  1934,  through  June  30,  1938.  in  New  York 
City  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the  Emergency  Relief  Bu- 
reau, the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  their  prede- 
cessors expended  $1,233,587,000  of  Federal,  State,  and  city 
funds  for  home  relief,  work  relief,  free  milk  and  school 
lunches,  care  of  local  homeless  persons,  transient  care,  and 
administration. 

This  huge  sum  of  money  served  not  only  to  prevent  starva- 
tion, homelessness,  and  suffering  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  and  individuals  but,  by  providing  mass  purchasing 
power,  directly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  business,  a 
benefit  felt  particularly  by  the  small  merchant. 

These  funds  stimulated  the  sales  of  grocers,  butchers, 
bakers,  vegetable  dealers,  food  markets,  fish  stores,  phar- 
macists, dealers  in  optical  and  surgical  instruments,  coal 
and  ice  dealers,  and  a  host  of  others.  In  addition,  land- 
lords and  utility  companies,  who  had  been  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  accepting  financial  losses  or  exercising  poli- 
cies that  would  have  added  to  the  hardships  suffered  by 
the  unemployed  and  destitute,  received  payment  for  their 
services. 

A  brief  statistical  picture  of  our  city's  relief  allotments 
from  January  1,  1934,  through  June  30.  1938,  reveals  that: 
$212,926,000  was  expended  for  food  among  the  various  local 
food  dealers;  $125,350,000  allocated  for  shelter  helped  thou- 
sands of  landlords  to  retain  their  property,  meet  their  taxes, 
maintenance  costs,  and  to  improve  their  holdings:  $13,722,000 
for  clothing  and  shoes  was  distributed  to  clothing  and  depart- 
ment stores  in  the  city:  $7,797,000  went  to  local  cellarmen  for 
purchases  of  ice  or  coal;  $16,993,000  was  spent  for  gas,  elec- 
tricity, and  carfares,  benefiting  utility  companies:  $4,993,000 
was  distributed  for  medical  and  nursing  care  to  thousands  of 
doctors,  nurses,  pharmacists,  and  manufacturers  and  retail- 
ers of  optical  and  surgical  instruments:  $4,745,000  went  to 
local  storekeepers  for  houeshold  supplies  purchased  by  relief 
incipients;  $8,955,000  was  used  for  milk  for  nursing  mothers 
and  for  lunches,  milk,  and  clothing  for  school  children;  $69,- 
881,000  was  paid  to  administrative  employees,  almost  half  of 
whom  would  have  been  on  relief  if  it  were  not  for  E.  R.  B.  em- 
ployment, and  this  money  likewise  was  circulated  in  the  usual 
channels  of  trade;  $6,189,000  was  spent  for  supplies,  mate- 
rials, equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  other  operating 
facilities,  all  of  it  finding  its  way  to  local  tradesmen;  $3,874,000 
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was  used  during  the  winters  for  the  armory  shelter  program, 
most  of  it  for  food  and  coffee,  purchased  from  local  merchants, 
for  the  homeless  in  the  city:  $1,036,000  was  distributed  among 
retailers  through  expenditures  to  provide  for  the  care  of 
transients  and  nonsettled  persons;  $12,457,000  was  spent  by 
the  department  of  public  welfare  for  veterans'  relief  and 
$1,999,000  was  spent  for  the  upkeep  of  the  municipal  lodging 
house,  and  $945,000  for  miscellaneous  expenditures. 

In  addition.  $741,685,000  was  spent  for  work  relief  In  the 
same  period,  $619,464,000  of  which  was  for  wages  and  their 
expenditures,  also  became  purchasing  power  which  helped  to 
improve  New  York  City's  business. 

Now  Is  the  time  when  we  and  all  the  democratic  peoples 
of  the  world  can  rejoice  that  the  United  States  has  a  strong 
man  for  a  leader.  We  will  not  be  deterred  or  sidetracked 
by  the  reactionaries,  who  did  nothing  when  Hoover  had  the 
wheel  and  who  do  not  want  the  present  administration  to 
do  anything  more.  We  will  go  on  with  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  to  an  even  grander  and  more  prosperous  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

I  am  a  willing  follower  of  President  Roosevelt.  We  and 
the  others  who  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  will  not  abandon 
the  people  in  their  hour  of  need.  We  shall  marshal  all  the 
resources  of  the  National  Government  to  succor  the  weak 
and  feed  the  needy  by  suppljring  jobs.  We  are  trustees  of 
the  people.  As  such  trustees  there  cannot  be,  and  will  not 
be,  any  want,  poverty,  starvation,  or  loss  of  self-respect  due 
to  a  lack  of  Jobs.  There  shall  not  be  any  national  deteriora- 
tion— economic,  social,  or  spiritual. 

We  who  champion  the  New  Deal  and  have  studiously  sup- 
ported the  administration  well  realize  that  while  the  hoped- 
for  Utopia  and  goal  of  an  economic  millenniimi  cannot  be 
created  by  acts  of  Congress  alone,  it  can  be  brought  closer 
to  realization  by  a  Congress  that  will  work  in  harmony  and 
in  unison  with  our  President,  whose  leadership  has  been 
courageous,  effective,  humane,  and  wise.  Under  our  Presi- 
dent's guidance  we  have  begim  to  eliminate  the  evils  of 
financial  centralization  and  to  replace  this  with  the  blessings 
of  economic  freedom.  Business  is  returning  to  normalcy. 
Real  estate  is  again  becoming  a  thing  of  value.  Our  banks 
are  in  a  very  sound  condition.  Agriculture  is  gradually  find- 
ing its  place  In  the  sun.  In  a  word,  there  axe  millions  whose 
lives  have  been  permanently  blessed  by  the  New  Deal. 

Thus  shall  we  continue  in  our  endeavors  to  build  for  a 
future  in  which  we  will  have  both  material  and  social  pros- 
perity. And  because  this  administration  ha.s  taken  such 
great  steps  and  courageous  measures  to  make  prosperity 
possible — all  the  while  keeping  intact  our  fundamental  heri- 
tage of  liberty  of  action,  equality  of  opportunity,  freedom 
of  speech,  of  public  assembly,  and  of  rebgious  worship — 
the  name  and  refcord  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  will  shine 
forth  in  everlasting  greatness  and  as  an  ever-enduring 
Inspiration. 

Expenses  of  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  AugtLst  5,  1939 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  serves  a  proper 
public  purpose  to  have  a  summary  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1938.  which 
amounted  to  a  grand  total  of  $18,199,000,000.  The  Federal 
expenses  were  $7,691,000,000.  When  we  compare  that  with 
total  Federal  expenses  in  1916  of  $1,034,000,000,  we  see  how 
the  cost  of  government  has  grown. 


I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  personal  remarks  a  chart  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose  by  the  Treasury  Department,  as 
follows: 

EstiTTiated   floic   of   Federal,   State,   and   local   Government   fund*, 
fiscal  year  ending  in  1938,  ahottrlng  sources  of  receipts  and  pur- 
poses of  expenditures  for  general  government 
[Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars] 
sotTRcns  or  kbcixpts 


Customs — .— 

Fstate  Hnt"  pift 

Individual  inoome ... 

I'ay  rolls - 

CorporatP  income  and  privil^e.... 

Borrowincs  and  balancee .... 

Liquor  and  toliacco ..... 

Motor  fuel  and  vehirle ..__... 

Other  currrnt  rt'venuf 

SaLrs  and  other  excises 

Property 


ToUl  receipts. 


Federal 


ii9 

417 

1,313 

743 

1,449 

1.'I4« 

1.136 

293 

245 

287 


7,  Ml 


State 


145 
Mtt 
707 
313 
156 
343 
1.163 
S.-M 
717 
227 


4.358 


Local 


«02 
32 
25 

524 

302 

4,665 


6.150 


Total 


SS0 

562 

1,562 

1,450 

i.na 

2,207 
1,511 
1,481 
1,107 
1,306 
4,892 


IS,  109 


PURPOSIS   or  BXPENDrrCRES 


National  defense 

A,?riculture  ind  nationwl  reso'iroes. 
Relief,  welfare,  snd  soc.al  security.. 

Social  Security  reserves .. 

Health  and  hospitals.. 

Interest .- 

Debt  retirement 

Hichwny?  and  ptreets 

Police  and  other  protection 

Educajon 

All  other — 


Total  CTpenditures. 


1,610 

1,000 

2,1R2 

480 

36 

920 

65 

?60 

44 

177 

902 


7,691 


12 

6<7 
616 
270 
121 
135 
900 
1S8 
818 
738 


4.3S8 


26^ 


265 
992 
529 
510 
5M 
1,418 
2.001 


3,150 


1.623 
1  076 
3,085 
1,OOC 

571 
\,Kn 

729 
1,670 

74S 
2,413 
3,641 


18,199 


It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  one  of  the  prime 
necessities  in  our  fiscal  affairs  is  a  reduction  of  expenditures 
and  the  raising  of  more  taxes  in  order  to  balance  the  Budget. 


Refinancing  Farm  Indebtedness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  present  economic  sittiation  is  the 
very  low  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  is  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow  money.  Another  is  the  burden  of  debt  still 
hanging  over  our  farm  population. 

The  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  respond  with  tragic 
promptness  to  any  excess  of  supply  over  effective  demand. 
The  cost  of  credit,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  generally  at 
an  artificially  high  level  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned  no 
matter  how  great  the  amount  of  excess  reserves  or  of  po- 
tential loanable  funds  in  the  banks.  Only  by  governmental 
action,  thus  far  at  least,  has  that  interest  rate  been  ma- 
terially reduced.  And  generally  speaking  only  the  most 
fortunate  and  the  least  fortunate  of  our  farmers  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  our  agricultural  credit  machinery. 
For  the  group  with  ample  security  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration has  been  of  assistance.  For  the  most  hard-pressed 
group  of  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  been  unquestionably  a  godsend.  Be- 
tween these  two  groups  are  a  very  large  number  of  farmers 
neither  possessing  enough  security  nor  pressed  hard  enough 
by  economic  disaster  to  qualify.  They  are  still  in  very  great 
need  of  a  scaling  down  of  the  rates  of  Interest  they  are  now 
paying,  together,  in  many  cases,  with  a  scaling  down  of  their 
debt  itself. 


^ 
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I  have  signed  the  petition  to  bring  H.  R.  70  before  the 
House.  This  bill  (Prazier-Lemke)  is  the  most  far-reaching 
bill  regarding  farm  indebtedness  that  has  been  introduced 
and  I  shall  certainly  support  it  at  every  opportunity. 

In  introducing  a  bill  on  this  most  vital  matter  I  wish  to 
make  it  very  plain  that  I  do  net  want  to  detract  support 
from  any  other  bills  providing  a  sound  method  of  refinanc- 
ing and  scaling  down  agricultural  indebtedness.  I  shall  be 
eager  to  support  any  such  bills,  and  would  certainly  not 
Insist  upon  my  own  particular  formula. 

My  bill  (H.  R.  6580)  has  therefore  been  introduced  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  add  strength  to  the  movement  to  end  the 
existing  situation  where  the  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities sold  by  the  farmer  frequently  fall  to  ruinously 
low  levels  while  the  cost  of  money  to  the  farmer  remains 
suspended  in  mid  air  at  an  economically  indefensible  rate. 

H.  R.  6580  has  been  introduced  to  extend  assistance 
through  refinancing  leans  and  otherwise  to  farm  owners 
who  personally  occupy  and  operate  their  farms,  who  are 
unable  to  meet  the  payments  due  under  existing  mortgages 
or  other  liens  against  their  farms  and  who  are  unable  to 
secure  assistance  from  any  other  Federal  lending  agency 
cr  Federally  incorporated  lending  institution.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  farmers  could  borrow  "such  amount  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  borrower  to  satisfy  all  mort- 
gages and  other  liens  outstanding  against  the  farm  and  for 
necessary  repairs  and  improvements  thereon."  The  rate 
^of  interest  on  such  loans  would  be  3  percent  per  annum 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan.  The  period  of  amortiza- 
tion would  be  40  years.  The  bill  also  provides  for  variable 
payments  so  that  in  years  of  good  returns  to  the  farmer 
he  would  pay  off  more  than  an  average  annual  amount  of 
his  debt  and  in  years  cf  poor  returns  he  would  pay  less  than 
that  average.  Finally  there  is  provision  whereby  in  cases 
where  a  loan  is  not  feasible  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  enter  into  a  "lease  and  pur- 
chase agreement"  with  a  farmer,  whereby  the  Secretary  will 
buy  the  farm  outright  and  rent  it  back  to  the  former  owner 
for  a  period  cf  5  years  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  farmer 
can  exercise  an  option  to  repurchase  the  farm  "at  a  price 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the 
income  value  of  the  farm." 

The  text  of  H.  R.  6580  is  as  follows: 

A  blU  to  provide  for  the  refinancing  of  farm  debts  throneh   the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm 
Debt  Refinancing  Act  of  1939." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized,  on  behalf 
cf  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpxjration,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Corporation,  to  extend  assistance,  through  refinancing  loans 
and  otherwise,  to  farm  owners  who  personally  occupy  and  operate 
their  own  farms,  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  payments  due  under 
existing  mortgages  or  other  liens  against  their  farms,  and  who 
are  unable  to  secure  assistance  from  any  other  Federal  lending 
ag?ncy  or  federally  Incorporated  lending  Institution. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  obligations  heretofore  authorized  to  be 
Issued,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue  and  have  outstand- 
ing, in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
14  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  of  January  31, 
1934  (48  Stat.  349;  12  U.  S.  C  1020c),  bonds  In  an  aggregate 
amount  not  exceeding  $2,000,000,000.  The  proceeds  of  such  bonds 
fhall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  until  expended,  and 
shall  be  available  for  allotment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
the  bureaus  and  oflQces  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for 
transfer  to  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  call  upon  to  assist  or  co- 
operate In  carrying  out  such  purposes,  or  for  services  rendered  or 
to  be  rendered  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretarj-  shall  appoint  in  each  county  in  which 
activities  are  carried  on  under  this  act  a  county  committee  com- 
posed of  three  farmers  residing  in  the  county. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  committee  shall  be  allowed  comiien- 
satlon  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  day  while  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  duties  under  this  act,  but  such  compensation  shall  not  be 
allowed  with  respect  to  more  than  5  days  In  a  month.  In  addition, 
the  meml)ers  of  the  committee  shall  be  allowed  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  for  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses. 

(c)  Two  members  of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  governing  the  procedure  of  the 
committees,  furnish  forms  and  equipment  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  authorize  and  provide  for  the  com- 
j)ensat;cn  of  such  clerical  assistance  as  he  deems  may  be  required 
by  any  committee. 


(d)  In  any  county  In  which  the  Sacretary  has  appointed  a 
county  committee  under  the  provisions  of  section  42  of  the  Bank- 
bead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  such  committee  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  county  committee  shall — 

(1)  examine  applications  (filed  with  the  county  rural-rehablll- 
tatlon  supervisor  in  the  county,  or  with  such  other  person  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate)  of  persons  desiring  to  refinance  the 
indebtedness  against  farms  In  the  county  by  means  of  a  loan 
from  the  Corporation  under  this  title; 

(2)  examine  and  appraise  the  farm  with  respect  to  which  such 
application  is  made. 

(b)  If  the  committee  finds  that  the  applicant  is  eligible  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  title,  that  by  reason  of  his  character, 
ability,  and  experience  he  Is  likely  successfully  to  carry  out  under- 
takings required  of  him  under  a  loan  which  may  be  made  under 
this  title,  and  that  the  farm  with  respect  to  which  the  application 
is  made  Is  of  such  character  that  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood 
that  the  making  of  a  loan  with  respect  thereto  will  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  it  shall  so  certify  to  the  Secretary.  The 
committee  shall  also  certify  to  the  Secretary  the  amount  which 
the  committee  finds  is  the  reasonable  value  of  the  farm. 

(c)  No  certification  under  this  section  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  farm  or  any  Indebtedness  in  which  any  member  of  the 
committee  or  any  person  related  to  such  member  within  the  third 
degree  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  has  any  property  Interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  or  in  which  they  or  either  of  them  have  had  such 
Interest  wlthm  1  year  prior  to  the  date  of  certification.  In  the 
event  that  application  for  such  certification  Is  made,  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  an  alternate  member  of  the  committee  to  serve  in 
the  place  of  the  disqualified  member  with  respect  to  the  consid- 
eration and  certification  ol  such  application. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Loans  made  under  this  title  shall  be  In  such  amount 
(not  in  excess  of  the  amount  certified  by  the  county  committee 
to  be  the  value  of  the  farm)  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
borrower  to  satisfy  all  mortgages  and  other  liens  outstanding 
against  the  farm,  and  for  necessary  repairs  and  improvements 
thereon,  and  shall  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust 
on  the  farm. 

(b)  The  Instruments  under  which  the  loan  is  made  and  security 
given  therefor  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  within  an  agreed 
period  of  not  more  than  40  years  from  the  making  cf  the  loan; 

(2)  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  loan  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum; 

(3)  provide  for  the  repayment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
together  with  interest  there  en.  in  installments  In  accordance  with 
amortization  schedules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

(4)  be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  covenants  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  loan,  together  with  interest  thereon,  to  protect  the  security, 
and  to  assure  that  the  farm  will  be  maintained  In  repair,  and 
waste  and  exhaustion  of  the  farm  prevented,  and  that  such  proper 
farming  practices  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  wiU  be  carried 
out; 

(5)  provide  that  the  borrower  shall  pay  taxes  and  assessments 
on  the  farm  to  the  proper  taxing  authorities,  and  insure  and  pay 
for  insurance  on  farm  buildings:  and 

(6)  provide  that  upon  the  lK)rrower"s  assigning,  selling,  or  oth- 
erwise transferring  the  farm,  or  any  Interest  therein,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary,  or  upon  default  in  the  performance  of, 
or  upon  any  failure  to  comply  with,  any  covenant  or  condition 
contained  in  such  Instruments,  or  upon  Involuntary  transfer  or 
sale,  the  Secretary  may  either  declare  the  amount  unpaid  imme- 
diately due  and  payable,  and  exercise  any  and  all  remedies  pro- 
vided In  the  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  or  purchase  the  interest 
of  the  borrower  in  the  mortgaged  property  for  an  amount  equal 
to  the  principal  payments  made  by  the  borrower.  -  together  with 
any  Increase  In  value  resulting  from  improvements  made  by  the 
borrower  less  any  damage  to  the  property  occaslbntd  by  the  bor- 
rowers  fault. 

.  Sec.  5.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  shall  find  that  an  applicant,  other- 
wise eligible  for  assistance  under  this  act.  does  not  have  the 
ability  and  experience  or  is  otherwise  not  qualified  immediately  to 
receive  a  loan,  under  the  provisions  of  section  4.  the  Secretary 
shall  be  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  to  purchase  the 
farm  with  respect  to  which  the  application  is  made,  and  to  enter 
into  a  lease  and  purchase  contract  with  the  applicant,  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section:  Provided,  hotcever.  That,  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  farm  with  respect  to  which  the  applica- 
tion is  made  is  not  an  economic  family  size  farm  unit,  he  shall 
be  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  to  purchase  such 
additional  or  other  land  as  will  provide  an  economic  unit,  and  to 
include  such  innd  In  the  lease  and  purchase  contract  entered  into 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)   of  this  section. 

(b)  The  lease  and  purchase  contract  to  be  entered  into  with  the 
approved  applicant  shall — 

(1)  be  for  a  period  of  5  years,  at  a  rental  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties  thereto,  which  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rental  arrangements  prevailing  In  the  locality; 

(2)  conUln  such  covenants  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  to 
assure  payment  of  the  rental,  and  to  assure  proper  maintenance 
of  the  farm,  the  prevention  of  waste  and  exhaustion  of  the  farm, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  proper  farm-management  practices,  and 
such  other  covenants  as  the  Secretary  shall  find  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  piuposes  of  this  act;  and 
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(3)  provide  that.  If  the  tenant  shall  comply  with  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  his  lease,  and  shall,  at  lea'--t  90  days  prior  to  the 
expir.^titm  thereof,  give  notice  of  the  exercise  of  the  option  to 
purchase  therein  contained,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  conveyance 
cf  the  property  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  an 
the  basis  cf  the  income  value  of  the  farm. 

(c)  In  determining  the  purchase  price  of  any  farm,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  pvu-chaser  shall  be  entitled  to 
credit  for  rental  payments  made  by  him  in  excess  of  interest  at  3 
percent  per  annum  on  the  agreed  upon  purchase  price  during  the 
term  of  the  lease.  To  secure  the  payment  of  such  purchase  price, 
the  purchaser  shall  execute  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  tnist  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  When,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  conditions  jvis- 
tlfy,  the  Corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  reamortlze,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  aggregate  amount  remaining  unpaid  under  the 
terms  of  any  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  and  to  accept  payment  of 
such  unpaid  balance  in  accordance  with  amortization  schedules 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  within  an  agreed  period  of  not  more 
than  40  years  from  the  date  of  the  reamortizatlon. 

Sue  8.  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  any  obli- 
gation or  indebtedness  to  the  Corporation  under  this  title  tinder 
a  system  of  variable  payments  under  which  a  surplus  above  the 
required  payment  will  be  collected  In  periods  of  above-normal  pro- 
duction or  prices  and  employed  to  reduce  payments  below  the  re- 
quired payment  In  periods  of  subnormal  production  or  prices. 

Sec.  9.  No  provision  of  section  75,  as  amended,  or  of  chapters 
XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  estabhsh  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States."  approved 
July  1,  1898  (U.  S.  C.  1934  edition,  title  11.  sec  203;  Supp.  VI, 
1938,  title  11,  sec.  203,  and  chs.  XI,  XII,  and  xni),  shall  In  any 
way  affect,  apply  to,  or  extend  or  impair  obligations  Incurred 
pursuant  to  this  title. 


What  Congress  Did  Not  Do 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tired  and  dl2zy  with  false  war 
propaganda,  faked  neutrality,  slum-clearance  and  housing 
projects,  and  W.  P.  A.  troubles  and  strikes,  the  Memt)ers  of 
Congress  have  gone  home.  Home  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  their  own  people.  People  who  are  as  perplexed  and  as 
much  at  sea  as  Congress  itself.  People  who  are  as  far  up 
in  the  air,  with  no  place  to  land,  as  is  the  President  himself. 
Nothing  accomplished — nothing  seriously  attempted,  except 
to  hand  out  relief  and  doles  to  the  hungry  and  unemployed. 

Yet,  we  know  that  every  time  we  give  a  dollar  to  the  poor 
as  relief,  a  dole,  or  in  the  form  of  a  W.  P.  A.  or  a  P.  W.  A. 
Job  the  coupon  clippers,  the  in-betweeners,  and  the  hang- 
ers-on get  $5.  This  at  the  expense  of  the  producers — the  tax- 
payers. I  have  voted  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed  and 
to  feed  the  hungry,  but  we  have  no  business  to  have  unem- 
ployed or  hungry  people  in  the  United  States. 

Congress  has  not  yet  solved  the  imemployment  problem. 
This  administration  has  now  been  in  power  for  about  7  years. 
As  a  result,  two-thirds,  not  one-third,  of  our  people  have 
now  been  reduced  to  a  "subsistence,"  below  an  American 
standard  of  living.  A  few  have  been  getting  richer,  while 
the  great  bulk  have  been  getting  poorer— have  been  immersed 
deeper  into  debt.  The  Nation  has  been  blanketed  with  mort- 
gages. The  unemployed  are  7  years  older,  have  been  no- 
where, and  have  no  place  to  go. 

This  Congress  appropriated  about  half  a  billion  more  for 
W.  P.  A.  than  any  other  Congress,  yet  there  is  discontent 
among  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  rightly  so.  These  men  and  women 
do  not  wish  to  live  upon  charity  or  doles.  They  are  still  real 
Americans.  They  want  to  become  self-supporting.  They 
know  that  there  is  plenty  of  work— plenty  for  all  to  live 
decently.  They  know  that  there  is  no  overproduction,  except 
an  overproduction  of  ignorance.  They  know  that  our  trouble 
is  maldistribntion  and  underconsumption. 

Congress  must  solve  this  problem  intelligently.  The  end  of 
playing  with  human  misery  for  political  reason  is  near  at 
hand.  The  Nation  is  over  $40,000,000,000  in  the  red.  The 
interest  on  this  vast  indebtedness  amounts  to  over  a  billion 


dollars  a  year.  There  are  now  27  varieties  of  hidden  tsuces. 
Every  time  you  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  25  cents  of  that 
dollar  goes  to  pay  these  taxes.  Even  a  schoolboy  knows  that 
we  cannot  achieve  success  by  going  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt. 

In  the  name  of  the  poor,  in  the  name  of  slum  clearance, 
in  the  name  of  farm  tenants  and  home  owners,  but  in  reality 
for  the  in-betv^eeners,  we  have  covered  the  Nation  with  mort- 
gages. We  have  not  only  mortgaged  our  own  future  but  the 
future  of  our  children,  our  grandchildren,  and  our  great- 
grandchildren. At  the  expense  of  future  generations,  at  the 
expense  of  unborn  millions,  we  have  been  riding  high,  wide, 
wild,  and  handsome. 

There  is  a  sort  of  headache — a  sort  of  mania — for  going 
into  debt  which  has  gripped  this  Nation  as  a  whole.  Every 
school  district,  every  city,  and  every  State  wsmts  some  sort  of 
alphabetical  projects — or  else  has  its  hand  out  for  some  sort 
of  a  dole  or  subsidy.  Self-help,  self-reliance,  self-respect, 
and  modesty  seem  to  have  "gone  with  the  wind."  We  have 
made  and  are  making  beggars  out  of  a  once  proud  people. 

But  may  I  warn  you  that  if  we  continue  this  we  will 
destroy  ourselves.  In  our  ignorance— if  this  system  is  not 
stopped — we  will  commit  national  suicide.  The  unemploy- 
ment problem  can  and  must  be  solved  by  Congress.  There  is 
no  logical  reason  for  unemployment  as  long  &&  there  are 
human  wants.  There  is  no  reason  for  enforced  idleness  as 
long  as  there  is  suflacient  raw  material  which  can  be  turned 
into  finished  products  with  which  to  satisfy  those  wants. 

Likewise,  Congress  has  not  solved  the  agricultural  problem. 
The  Nation  is  threatened  with  farm  strikes  and  agricultural 
collapse.  The  farmer  has  again  been  double-crossed,  criss- 
crossed, bisected,  and  quartered.  He  has  been  misled  and 
deceived  by  his  Government.  He  was  made  to  believe  that 
he  was  being  subsidized  when  in  reality  he  was  being  fleeced. 
He  was  told  that  the  processing  tax  would  be  paid  by  the 
consumer  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  paid  the  processing 
tax  in  lower  prices.  The  truth  is  that  the  Government  has 
not  kept  faith  with  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  feed 
and  clothe  the  Nation. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  again 
attempting  to  sell  the  farmer  another  processing  tax  under 
the  glorified  name  of  "income  certificates."  The  so-called 
parity  prices  were  a  fraud.  The  glorified  income  certificates 
are  an  insult  to  our  intelligence.  Fortunately,  the  Members 
of  Congress  now  know  that  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ever  hits  upon  the  right  thing  for  the  farmer  it  will  be  by 
the  law  of  accident  rather  than  by  the  law  of  average,  be- 
cause that  Department's  batting  average  is  below  par. 

Eighteen  Members  of  the  Senate  and  16  of  the  House,  real- 
izing that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  farm  program  has 
been  a  "flop,"  introduced  a  "nonpartisan  cost  of  production 
farm  bill."  These  Members  know  that  during  the  last  6  years 
of  farm  regimentation — of  the  insane  policy  of  destruction 
and  curtailment  of  agricultural  wealth — about  one  farmer  out 
of  every  five  lost  his  farm  by  mortgage  foreclosure,  tax,  or 
judgment  sale.  The  price  of  that  erroneous  policy  comes  too 
high. 

This  cost-of-production  bill  would  have  increased  the  farm- 
ers' yearly  income  $7,500,000,000.  Since  every  dollar  of  farm 
cash  income  increases  the  national  Income  by  $7.55,  therefore 
the  national  Income  would  have  been  increased  by  $56,625,- 
000,000.  That  would  have  meant  prosperity  by  "plenty"  and 
not  starvation  by  "scarcity"  by  the  ciutailment  and  the 
destruction  of  agricultural  wealth. 

This  bill  would  not  cost  the  Federal  Government  one  penny. 
When  it  becomes  a  law  there  will  be  no  further  need  for  sub- 
sidies to  the  farmer.  There  will  be  no  further  need  of  the  27 
varieties  of  Federal  agencies  now  riding  on  the  farmers'  b?cks. 
There  will  be  no  further  need  for  an  army  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  regulate  the  daily  lives  of  the  farmers.  When  this 
bill  becomes  a  law  the  Government  will  no  longer  have  to  bail 
out  the  farmer — the  farmer  will  bail  out  the  Government. 

Neither  did  Congress  do  anything  to  stop  mortgage  fore- 
closures— the  eviction  of  innocent  men.  women,  and  children 
from  their  homes.  We  talk  of  making  farm  tenants  farm 
owners.    We  first  make  the  farm  owner  a  farm  tenant  and 
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then  pretend  to  mak^  him  a  farm  owner  again.  We  evict  the 
city  people  from  their  homes  and  then  talk  of  slum  clearance, 
housing  programs,  and  of  spending  bills  until  the  whole  thing 
has  become  a  hodgepodge,  worse  than  a  "crazy  quilt." 

The  Prazier-Lemke  refinance  bills  offer  a  solution.  These 
bills  provide  that  the  United  States  Government  shall  refi- 
nance existing  mortgages  on  farms  and  homes  at  3  percent 
per  annum,  the  interest  rate  to  be  1*2  percent  and  the  bal- 
ance of  each  payment  to  be  applied  on  the  principal  on  the 
amortization  plan.  The  stability  of  government  depends  upon 
homes. 

The  nation  that  does  not  protect  Its  protectors  cannot  long 
endure.  No  nation  on  earth  is  great  enough  to  ignore  the 
appeals  for  help  of  its  citizens.  There  are  times  when  a 
nation  must  protect  its  citizens  from  misfortunte  in  order  to 
preserve  its  nationalism.  Patriotism  is  the  feeling  that  you 
are  somebody.  It  is  the  feeling  that  you  belong  to  a  nation 
that  is  not  only  powerful  but  that  is  interested  in  your  welfare. 

Without  this  feeling  of  security  and  reciprocity,  there  can 
be  no  true  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  individual — there  is 
no  nationalism.  The  12.000.000  unemployed  and  the  1  farmer 
cut  of  every  5  who  lost  his  farm  are  more  dangerous  to  our 
democracy  than  the  combined  armies  of  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
and  Stalin. 

Nor  did  Congress  pass  an  intelligent  old-age  compensation 
bill.  I  cannot  understand  why  some  Members  of  Congress 
are  so  afraid  that  the  people  who  have  created  the  wealth  of 
this  Nation  may  get  too  much  of  it  back.  Old-age  pension 
should  be  called  old-age  compensation,  because  any  person 
who  has  worked  at  a  useful  occupation  from  the  age  of  20 
to  the  age  of  60  has  produced  enough  wealth  to  take  care 
of  himself  or  herself  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life.  If  such 
a  person  finds  himself  or  herself  in  financial  distress  and 
without  the  means  of  a  comfortable  livelihood,  then  it  is  be- 
cause someone  appropriated  this  wealth,  or  rather  misap- 
propriated it. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  in  our  civilization  where 
we  realize  that  as  a  nation  we  can  safely  restore  to  the  aged 
part  of  the  wealth  which  they  created,  part  of  the  wealth 
taken  from  them  by  overzealous  individuals  and  corporations. 
This  is  not  a  pension;  it  is  not  charity;  it  is  a  compensation 
for  useful  labor  perfonned  or  for  wealth  actually  created  or 
produced. 

Owing  to  mechanical  inventions  and  chemical  discoveries, 
we  suddenly  find  that  we  have  an  abundance  for  all.  Our 
problem  no  longer  is  how  to  produce  more  nor  fear  the  morrow 
may  not  bring  plenty,  but.  rather,  how  to  distribute  the  things 
that  we  have  and  that  are  essential  to  our  well-being.  In 
place  of  destroying  this  food  and  clothing  and  other  essen- 
tials of  life,  why  not  distribute  it  to  those  who  helped  to 
create  it  and  need  it? 

Again.  Congress  did  not  enact  a  neutrality  law.  It  did 
refuse  to  pass  the  Pittman  bill.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
would  inevitably  lead  to  war.  Just  why  the  administration 
should  insist  upon  permitting  war  profiteers  to  again  sell 
Instrumentalities  of  death  and  destruction  to  favored  na- 
tions, with  which  to  slaughter  their  own  or  other  nations' 
people,  is  hard  to  understand. 

Why  should  anyone  make  a  profit  out  of  the  tears,  the 

,J»lood,  and  the  agony  of  nations  engaged  in  war?    Why  should 

we  sell  army  or  navy  planes  or  munitions  or  annaments  to 

nations    with    whom    we    may   ourselves    sometime    become 

involved  in  war? 

We  cannot  ease  our  conscience  by  a  cash-and-carry  policy. 
That  policy  means  that  we  will  help  the  more  powerful  to 
destroy  the  weaker.  That  policy  means  that  we  will  become 
an  accomplice  both  before  and  after  the  fact — a  party  to 
mass  murder  of  other  people's  sons  and,  in  the  end,  of  our 
own  sons. 

Let  us  have  real  neutrahty.  Let  us  have  a  law  that  will 
make  it  a  crime  to  sell  arms,  munitions,  armaments,  or  war 
material  at  any  time  or  at  any  place  to  any  nation.  In  case 
of  war  let  us  have  an  automatic  embargo  against  the  warring 
nations  except  for  food  and  clothing  to  be  distributed  through 


the  Red  Cross  or  similar  organizations  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion only.    Let  that  be  the  American  doctrine. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  Congress  represents  a  cross- 
section  of  the  country.  They  reflect  the  opinion — the  pulse 
of  the  Nation.  Individually  there  is  great  intelligence  in  Con- 
gress. Collectively,  just  now,  very  little.  That  is  to  say  that 
Individually  there  is  great  Intelligence  in  this  Nation.  Col- 
lectively, just  now,  very  little. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  settled  purpose  among  the 
people  just  now  to  get  the  Nation  out  of  the  mire.  The  great 
American  engine  is  stalled.  It  is  on  dead  center.  It  is  up 
to  the  inteUigent  people  to  start  the  engine  going.  The 
Members  of  Congress  are  home  with  you  now.  They  are  your 
Congressmen.  You  elect  them,  not  I.  If  you  have  any  fixed 
purpose  in  your  community  inform  them  of  that  purpose. 

One  hundred  and  three  Members  of  Congress  have  signed 
petitions  Nos.  5  and  6  at  the  Speaker's  desk.  These  petitions 
have  for  their  aim  and  purpose  the  bringing  up,  for  discus- 
sion and  disposition  on  their  merits,  of  the  cost-of-production, 
introduced  by  34  Meml>ers  of  Congress,  and  the  Prazier- 
Lemke  refinance  bills. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  form  "cost  of  production"  and 
"refinance"  clubs  throughout  this  Nation.  Inform  your  Con- 
gressman and  Senator  and  your  farm  leaders  that  It  is  the 
ccst-of-production  and  the  Prazier-Lemke  refinance  bills,  and 
no  substitute,  that  you  want. 

YdXi  have  a  right  to  make  your  desires  and  necessities 
known.  Remember  that  In  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  "the  people  can  get  anything  they  want  if  they 
want  it  bad  enough."  Let  the  Congressmen  know  that  you 
want  the  Prazier-Lemke  refinance  and  cost-of-production  bills 
bad  enough. 

Presentation  of  a  Portrait  to  the  Honorable 
Edward  T.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  old  saying 
that  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  land." 
That  human  characteristic  is  often  sadly  true  as  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  Even  several  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  repeatedly  have  lost  their  home  counties  in  Presi- 
dential elections. 

But  I  am  proud  to  say  that  there  are  some  outstanding, 
splendidly  commendable  and  patriotic  exceptions  to  that 
old  saying.  I  take  pride  in  mentioning  one  of  them  that 
recently  occurred  in  my  own  beloved  Colorado. 

As  you  all  know,  my  distinguished  colleague.  Hon.  Edward 
T  Taylor,  is  now  serving?  his  thirty-first  consecutive  year  in 
this  House.  He  has  loyally  served  Colorado  with  remarkable 
energy  and  efficiency  for  over  half  a  century.  He  was  a 
very  successful  district  attorney  In  the  trying  times  of  all 
kinds  of  outlawry  in  our  early  days.  He  made  a  splendid 
record  for  12  years  In  the  Colorado  State  Senate,  as  is 
recorded  in  the  40  laws  and  5  constitutional  amendments  he 
put  on  our  statutes  in  his  individual  name.  He  was  Con- 
gressman at  Large  for  6  years.  Our  State  was  then  redls- 
tricted  and  he  has  ever  since  represented  the  Pourth  Con- 
gressional District,  comprising  nearly  the  western  half  of 
Colorado.  He  has  rendered  literally  thousands  of  beneficial 
services— lasting  betterments  and  permanent  developments 
in  our  State,  and  many  of  them  have  been  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  West. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the  over  100  Federal 
laws  of  which  he  is  the  author.    Probably  he  will  be  remem- 
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bered  most  in  history  as  the  author  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act. 

While  the  people  of  western  Colorado  always  have  shown 
him  their  appreciation  of  his  long,  constant,  and  effective 
work  in  their  behalf  by  an  overwhelming  majority  at  every 
election,  I  understand  frcma  others  that  sometime  ago  a 
large  number  of  western  Colorado  constituents,  regardless  of 
politics,  decided  that  they  wanted  to  show  him  their  appre- 
ciation and  good  will  in  some  permanent  way;  something 
that  he  and  his  family  and  friends  everywhere  would  be 
proud  of  and  that  would  be  a  source  of  supreme  pride  to 
him  during  his  remaining  years,  and  to  his  children  and 
friends  as  well.  With  that  object  in  view.  I  am  informed 
they  consulted  our  National  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  and 
obtained  the  names  of  several  of  the  most  distingiiished 
portrait  artists  in  our  country.  They  selected  Mr.  Jotm  C. 
Johansen,  of  New  York,  and  he  has  painted  a  life-sized  por- 
tiait  of  our  colleague.  It  Is  now  hanging  on  the  wall  in  the 
office  of  the  chairman,  along  with  the  portraits  of  all  the 
former  chairmen  of  that  great  committee.  It  is  on  this  floor 
of  the  Capitol  Building  and  only  a  few  feet  from  where  we 
are  sitting. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  fMr.  Taylor]  is  the  twenty- 
first  chairman  of  that  committee  since  it  was  originally  cre- 
ated in  the  early  days  of  Congress.  Prom  the  expressions  of 
all  the  Members  I  hear  the  oil  painting  meets  with  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  and  commendation  of  everyone  who  has 
seen  it.  It  seems  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  artistic, 
actually  life-like  and  realistic  portraits  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing.   It  is  very  different  from  all  the  other  paintings. 

The  official  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  unveiling  of 
the  painting  and  the  presentation  of  this  splendid  tribute  to 
the  chairman  were  held  a  few  days  ago  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  Members  and  officials  and  numerous  friends. 

Our  senior  Senator  from  Colorado,  Hon.  Alva  B.  Adams,  on 
behalf  of  the  western  Colorado  donors,  formally  unveiled  the 
painting.  After  paying  a  well-merited  and  beautiful  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  was  present,  as  l)eing  the  Congressman's 
constant  guardian  and  helpmate,  the  Senator  presented  the 
painting  to  our  colleague  in  an  address  of  which  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  this  House  and  the  people  of  Colorado  and 
Mr.  Taylor's  friends  everywhere  will  always  be  supremely 
proud,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Taylor,  you  occupy  today  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
powerful  positions  In  American  public  life. 

You  have  earned  by  youi-  diligent  attention  to  public  duties,  by 
your  knowledge  of  pubUc  questions,  by  yovir  vuifaiUng  courtesy 
and  consideration  toward  all  with  whom  yo  have  come  In  contact, 
by  your  devoted  and  able  services  to  the  people  of  your  district  and 
State,  and  by  a  character  ever  animated  by  high  principles  and 
patriotic  motives  the  admiration,  esteem,  and  affection  of  all  who 
have  served  with  you.  You  are,  sir,  today  recognized  throughout 
the  Nation  as  a  statesman  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
Yo\ir  record  Is  written  large  In  the  annals  of  our  country.  There 
Is  no  need  that  I  attempt  an  enumeration  of  your  many  services  to 
State  find  Nation  which  constitute  and  illuminate  your  record. 

Colorado  is  perhaps  the  most  variable  State  politically  in  the 
Union;  but  in  one  respect  at  least  Its  citizens  have  been  constant. 
In  spite  of  all  the  political  vicissitudes  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
public  opinion,  the  people  of  Colorado  have  for  45  jrears  con- 
tinuously had  the  good  Judgment  to  retain  you  in  their  services  to 
a  legislative  capacity,  either  In  the  State  or  National  Legislatures. 

Different  from  some,  your  rise  into  a  great  national  figure  has 
never  lessened  your  interest  in  or  care  for  the  people  of  your 
district  and  State.  In  fact,  they  have  in  maxiy  ways  benefited  £r<»n 
the  honors  showered  upon  you. 

It  is  my  privilege  today  to  present  to  you  as  a  tribute  of  con- 
fidence, esteem,  appreciation,  and  affection  from  ycrur  Colorado 
constituents  this  niost  excellent  portrait  of  yourself.  The  donors 
are  from  all  sections  of  your  district  and  of  all  political  faiths. 
They  make  this  presentation  most  gladly.  They  wish  you  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  token  of  their  high  regard  for  you  personally,  and 
their  gratitude  for  your  long,  faithful,  and  efficient  service  to 
them.  They  further  wish  to  preserve  your  likeness  in  the  places 
where  you  have  served  and  which  you  have  honored,  so  that  should 
you  be  at  any  time  called  to  higher  service,  they  may  come  here 
to  pay  homage  to  your  memory  and  recall  your  great  services. 

Proud  as  you  should  he  of  yovir  record  as  a  public  servant.  I 
believe  you  have  more  reason  to  be  happy  and  proud  of  your 
record  in  the  hearts  of  those  among  whom  you  have  lived  and 
who  know  you  best,  of  which  the  portrait  I  now  present  to  you 
on  behalf  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  is  a  testimonial. 


Admission  of  Refugee  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  still  has  under  consideration  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  admittance  into  this  country  of  10.000 
German  children  in  excess  of  the  present  quota  during  each 
of  the  calendar  years  1939  and  1940.  Despite  the  urgent 
pleas  of  representatives  of  religious,  social,  educational,  and 
nonpartisan  organizations,  there  seems  to  be  some  diflHculty  in 
having  the  bill  brought  before  the  House  for  consideration. 
In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  by  Its  amend- 
ments, has  practically  destroyed  the  very  intent  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  would  admit  not  more  than  20,000  German  children 
in  excess  of  the  present  quota  during  1939  and  1940.  No  child 
would  be  eligible  for  admission  who  is  over  14  years  of  age, 
and  they  would  not  become  public  charges,  as,  prior  to  ad- 
mission, satisfactory  assurances  must  be  given  by  responsible 
individuals  or  private  organizations  guaranteeing  their  edu- 
cation and  support.    TTiat  is  all  this  bill  really  provides. 

The  argument  that  these  children  will  compete  for  em- 
ployment in  the  labor  field  is  untenable  when  we  know  the 
ages  of  these  children  are  14  or  less.  To  further  prove  this, 
this  bill  is  endorsed  by  both  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O. 
It  also  has  the  support  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations, 
as  well  as  that  of  many  public  oflBcIals  and  social -service 
workers.    Editorials  in  the  press  have  also  been  favorable. 

These  poor  children  are  treated  as  outcasts  and  unde- 
sirables. About  one-half  of  them  are  Jewish  and  the  others 
are  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Many  of  their  parents  are  dead, 
in  prison,  or  in  concentration  camps.  They  are  victims  of 
Nazi  Germany's  oppression  and  persecution.  Need  more  be 
said? 

I  do  not  believe  that  many  people  are  really  honestly 
opposed  to  this  bill.  As  an  illustration,  a  friend  of  mine 
came  to  see  me  not  long  ago,  and  we  were  discussing  various 
matters.  There  arose  the  question  of  this  bill.  He  was 
strongly  opp<3sed  to  the  enactment  of  this  policy.  I  asked 
him  whether,  if  there  were  a  fire,  and  the  lives  of  children 
were  in  danger,  would  he  go  to  their  rescue.  He  answered 
emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  I  likewise  asked  him,  if  a 
boat  were  sinking  and  childien  were  aboard,  and  he  were  In 
a  position  to  give  aid,  would  he  risk  his  life  to  do  so.  And 
again  he  answered  emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  I  asked 
him  that,  if  he  were  in  the  position  to  provide  food  and  a 
home,  for  children  who  were  being  torn  from  the  love  and 
protection  of  their  mothers  and  fathers,  would  he  come  to 
their  rescue.  He  admitted  he  would.  I  then  showed  him, 
and  I  believe  he  agreed  with  me,  that  the  question  of  admis- 
sion of  20,000  refugee  children  was  no  different  than  the 
cases  I  cited. 

Other  nations  have  opened  their  doors  to  these  children. 
England  and  Holland  have  given  such  sanctuary  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  little  waifs. 

I  have  always  maintained  the  belief  that  the  strength  and 
resources  of  this  country  are  great  enough  to  provide  for  all 
the  peoples  of  this  country.  I  go  a  step  further  and  contend 
that  they  are  large  enough  to  share  with  this  group  of 
unfortunate  children. 

In  every  community  we  find  a  few  bigoted  and  misguided 
individuals  who  protest  any  measure,  regardless  of  its  hu- 
maneness or  the  meritorious  pmpose  it  seeks  to  fulfill.  For- 
tunately, I  am  sure,  the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, whether  they  live  In  the  city  or  in  the  country,  and 
regardless  of  their  wealth  or  station  in  life,  favor  principles 
and  acts  of  kindness  and  charity.    For  regardless  of  what 
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religion  one  may  belong  to,  one  of  all  religions'  cardinal 
principles  is  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  oppressed  and 
extend  a  warm  and  sympathetic  shelter  when  needed. 

In  keeping  with  our  country's  tradition  of  tolerance,  let  us 
extend  this  act  of  generosity  to  these  imfortunate  children. 
They  will  become  good  citizens  and  will  love  the  liberty  and 
freedom  that  exist  here,  for  they  know  what  its  loss  means. 
They  will  repay  us.  as  others  have  done  in  the  past,  with 
their  fine  contribution  of  loyalty  and  good  citizenship. 


Postalization  of  Transportation  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  matter  with  our 
railroads?  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  them  except 
that  they  are  bankrupt.  At  the  present  time  39  class  I 
railroads  are  in  the  hands  of  the  courts — 39  more  are  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  or  trustees.  That  there  is  a  railroad — 
a  transportation — crisis  no  one  can  deny. 

Rapid  transportation  of  persons  and  goods  is  the  very  life 
of  a  modem  nation.  Our  standard  of  living  depends  upon 
transportation — upon  the  exchange  of  the  goods  of  one  lo- 
cality with  those  of  another.  If  this  transportation  or  ex- 
change is  prevented  by  prohibitive  rates  then  there  can  be 
no  real  prosperity;  then  the  people  in  unfavorable  loca- 
tions are  hampered  in  the  creation  and  distribution  of  new 
wealth. 

No  one  will  deny  but  that  the  well-being  and  future  safety 
of  our  Nation  depends  upon  cheap  and  rapid  transportation 
of  persons  and  goods.  "The  intellectual  and  economic  life — 
the  national  defense  of  our  Nation — depends  largely  upon 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  goods  from  one  part  of 
the  Nation  to  another — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Canadian  boundary.  There- 
fore, q^eap  and  rapid  transportation  of  persons  and  goods 
within  our  borders  is  of  greater  importance  than  any  other 
single  issue  now  before  this  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  past  many  of  the  railroads  abused 
our  patience.  They  were  guilty  of  criminal  acts  along  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  Nation.  Some  of  them  grabbed 
that  which  was  not  theirs.  They  destroyed  and  made  cities 
and  towns  by  unjust  discrimination  in  rates.  They  made 
and  destroyed  individuals  by  giving  rebates.  They  dodged 
just  taxation,  bought  favors  by  issuing  passes  to  lawmakers. 
They  played  shady  jwlitics  and  thus  received  subsidies  from 
local  government  as  well  as  from  our  National  Government. 
But  that  age  is  gone.  It  is  water  under  the  bridge.  This 
was  during  the  frontier  life — during  the  building  of  the 
Nation. 

We  are  now  concerned  with  the  present  railroad  financial 
crisis.  Transportation  is  of  national  concern.  It  will  not 
do  to  simply  condemn  the  railroads  for  their  past  wrongful 
omissions  and  commissions.  Railroads  are  still  the  principal 
means  of  transportation.  They  are  still  the  chief  instru- 
ments for  the  distribution  of  food,  fuel,  and  clothing.  They 
cannot  continue  to  operate  at  a  loss,  and  yet,  we  cannot  do 
without  them. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  financial  collapse?  Some  say  it 
is  a  credit  crisis.  They  say  the  railroads  cannot  get  credit. 
The  reverse  is  the  truth.  It  is  a  debt  crisis.  The  railroads, 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  us.  got  too  much  credit.  They  have 
~~~^xhausted  it.  They  cannot  borrow  more  because  they  al- 
ready owe  more  than  they  are  able  to  pay.  In  plain,  un- 
adulterated English  they  are  bankrupt.  What  they  need  is 
less  credit  and  more  ability  to  pay. 

'   The  railroads,  like  the  rest  of  us.  make  the  mistake  of 

.trying   to   get   more   and   more  credit — to   get   deeper   and 

deeper  into  debt,  when  their  chief  concern  should  be  to  get 


out  of  debt  and  stay  out  of  debt — to  go  as  they  pay  and  pay 
as  they  go.  The  coupons  clipped  from  the  bonds  should  go 
as  dividends  to  their  owners  in  place  of  as  interest  to  the 
bankers. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  railroads  has  been,  and  is,  mis- 
management. Too  many  of  our  present  railroad  executives 
represent  coupon-clipping  banks  rather  than  owners  of  rail- 
roads. Today  the  railroads  are  controlled  by  bankers — by 
coupon  clippers — who  know  very  little  about  railroads,  but 
who  know  how  to  clip  coupons.  Those  bankers  are  not  in- 
terested in  an  efficient  transportation  system.  They  profit 
by  receivership  and  tnisteeships — by  the  squeezing  out 
process. 

There  was  a  time  when  railroads  were  run  by  men  who 
built  and  owned  them.  Controlled  by  men  who  were  vitally 
interested,  not  only  in  making  money,  but  who  had  pride  in 
m.aking  their  road  a  success.  Such  men  were  James  J.  Hill 
and  E.  E.  Harriman.  These  railroad  executives,  in  fixing 
transportation  rates,  knew  that  it  was  more  important  to 
know  when  the  point  of  "diminishing  returns"  was  reached 
than  to  charge  "all  that  the  traffic  would  bear." 

Due  to  our  scientific  and  inventive  genius,  we  have  anni- 
hilated space  and  time.  Within  the  last  30  years  modern, 
de  luxe,  streamlined  trains,  automobiles,  and  airplanes,  as 
well  as  telephones  and  radios,  have  all  come  into  general 
use.  All  these  instrumentalities  are  now  at  our  fingertips 
for  the  purpose  of  rapid  transportation  or  transmission  of 
persons,  goods,  and  ideas.  In  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  thoughts 
and  ideas  can  be  transmitted  to  every  corner  of  the  earth, 
and  with  unbelievable  rapidity  goods  and  persons  can  be 
transferred  from  one  corner  of  this  Nation  to  another. 

While  our  scientists  and  inventors  have  made  all  of  these 
things  possible,  our  political  and  economic  physicians  have 
failed  in  making  full  and  complete  use  of  these  instrumen- 
talities for  the  common  good  of  mankind.  They  have  not 
kept  abreast  with  the  times.  They  have  failed  to  place  at 
our  disposal  these  facilities  in  our  everyday  life  for  uni- 
versal use  and  enjoyment. 

Due  to  mismanagement  and  unreasonable  rates  and 
charges,  the  life  of  our  railroad  system  is  at  stake.  Unless 
we  discover  some  method  by  which  these  can  again  be  made 
self-sustaining,  the  Government  will  have  to  take  them  over. 
Even  then,  under  the  present  rate-fixing  scheme  they  will 
become  an  unbearable  burden  upon  the  public. 

In  order  to  get  away  from  this  dilemma  I  reintroduced 
H.  R.  5579.  a  bill  providing  for  the  postalization  of  trans- 
portation rates.  This  bill  is  based  upon  the  plan  presented 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  John  A.  Hastings, 
of  New  York.  I  am  satisfied  that  when  this  bill  becomes 
a  law  it  will  solve  the  railroad  problem  once  and  for  all, 
not  only  for  the  railroads  but  for  all  of  us. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  establish  12  zones  from  each  point  within 
the  continental  United  States  where  passenger  or  goods 
transportation  now  or  hereafter  may  originate. 

The  first  zone  would  have  a  radius  of  not  less  than  250 
miles,  and  the  radius  of  each  of  the  following  zones  would 
be  increased  by  250  miles,  so  that  the  last  or  12th  zone  would 
have  a  radius  of  not  less  than  3,000  miles. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  suburban,  postalized,  first-class, 
pa.ssenger  coach  fare  shall  not  exceed  50  cents  within  any 
suburban  zone,  and  that  in  densely  populated  centers,  where 
a  system  of  commutation  exists,  the  fare  shall  not  exceed 
15  cents  for  a  single  trip  or  25  cents  for  a  return  trip.  It 
provides  that  the  interurban,  postalized  passenger  fare  shall 
not  exceed  $1.25  within  the  first  zone,  and  that  it  shall  not 
exceed  $2.50  between  any  two  points  within  the  first  and  sec- 
ond zone;  that  is,  the  rate  is  increased  by  $1.25  for  each 
additional  zone. 

These  rates  would  be  flat  rates,  irrespective  of  distance, 
for  each  class  of  service  rendered  within  the  same  zone. 
For  example,  the  fare  from  New  York  would  be  $1.25  to 
Pittsburgh.  $3.75  to  Chicago.  $5.00  to  New  Orleans,  $6.25  to 
Oklahoma  City.  $7.50  to  San  Antonio.  $10  to  Denver.  $11.25 
to  Spokane,  and  $12.50  to  San  Francisco.  In  other  words, 
you  could  travel  from  the  farthest  point  in  Maine  to  the 
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farthest  point  in  California  for  $15.  These  rates,  of  course, 
do  not  include  meals  or  sleeping-car  accommodations. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was  adopted  long  ago  by  our 
Government  in  transmitting  mail.  You  can  send  a  letter 
from  BrocAlyn,  N.  Y.,  to  Chicago  or  to  Nome,  Alaska,  for  3 
cents.  We  use  the  same  principle  in  suburban  transporta- 
tion. You  can  get  on  a  streetcar,  bus,  or  subway,  and  you 
pay  the  same  whether  you  ride  1  block  or  50  blocks.  In  New 
York  City  you  can  ride  all  day  in  a  subway  for  a  nickel. 

Postalization  of  railroad  transportation  rates,  while  it 
seems  new,  is  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  a  well- 
established  principle  In  a  new  field.  For  years  rate  making, 
regardless  of  distance  traveled,  has  been  in  general  and  suc- 
cessful use  in  urban  transportation.  The  civilized  govern- 
ments of  the  world  carry  mail  at  fixed  rates,  regardless  of 
distance. 

New  ideas  are  generally  looked  upon  with  apprehension. 
When  automobiles  first  made  their  appearance  the  average 
person  shook  his  head  and  said.  "It  will  never  work  as  a 
means  of  transportation."  When  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  of  Great 
Britain,  first  suggested  that  letters  be  carried  for  1  penny 
regardless  of  distance  he  was  ridiculed.  The  idea  was  de- 
nounced as  wild-eyed,  extravagant,  and  impractical.  Yet. 
within  a  few  short  years.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  became  the  head 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  of  Great  Britain. 

The  penny  letter  grew  In  popularity  year  by  year  and  carried 
on  Its  back  a  variety  of  new  and  unremimeratlve  services,  not- 
withstanding which  the  postal  service  W£i8  able  to  contribute  a 
steady  growing  revenue  to  the  Government. 

So  it  Will  be  with  postalization  of  railroad  transportation 
rates.  It  will  bring  increased  revenues  to  the  railroads  and 
new  life  into  the  Nation.  It  will  render  untold  service  to 
the  future  of  America. 

The  success  of  this  method  of  transportation  is  due  to 
volume  induced  by  reasonable  rates.  The  rate  is  based  upon 
service  and  cost,  as  a  whole,  and  not  upon  the  distance  that 
the  individual  or  the  goods  Is  carried.  It  is  based  upon  the 
law  of  averages.  It  costs,  within  a  few  cents,  just  as  much 
to  haul  an  unoccupied  seat  across  the  continent  as  it  does 
an  occupied  one.  It  costs,  within  a  few  dollars,  just  as  much 
to  haul  an  empty  car  across  the  continent  as  it  does  one 
filled  with  goods. 

It  is  the  number  of  persons  or  the  volume  of  goods  hauled, 
rather  than  the  distance  they  are  hauled,  that  produces 
revenue  for  the  railroads.  The  longer  that  a  freight  or 
passenger  car  stands  idle  on  a  sidetrack,  or  the  longer  the 
distance  that  an  empty  car  or  an  unoccupied  seat  is  hauled, 
the  less  will  be  the  revenue  received  and  the  greater  the 
operating  cost — the  greater  the  deficit.  Why  not  operate 
the  trains  at  full  capacity — at  a  profit  in  place  of  a  loss? 

The  financial  success  of  a  railroad  depends  rather  upon 
the  volume  of  traffic  than  upon  the  rates  charged.  Sixty- 
one  percent  of  our  railroad  operating  costs  are  fixed  or 
constant  without  relation  to  the  number  of  trains  operated, 
passengers  or  goods  carried,  or  the  distance  such  passengers 
or  goods  are  transported.  Only  39  percent  of  all  operating 
costs  are  variable.  Of  these  costs  only  fuel,  wages,  and 
water  are  affected  by  the  distance  traveled. 

In  1937  the  railroads  hauled  in  round  numbers  250,000,- 
000  pa.ssengers  with  a  gross  income  of  $400,000,000.  Trains 
were  occupied  only  to  about  22  percent  of  their  capacity. 
The  average  passenger  traveled  only  80  miles.  He  paid  only 
$1.80  for  rail  transportation.  These  roads  could  have  car- 
ried from  300  to  400  percent  more  passengers  without  mate- 
rially increasing  their  costs. 

If  the  rates  had  been  postalized  the  number  of  passengers 
would  have  been  doubled,  tripled,  and  quadrupled.  It  would 
have  stimulated  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  This, 
In  turn,  would  have  increased  rail  traffic  and  income. 

When  passenger,  freight,  and  express  rates  are  postalized, 
then  the  burden  of  transportation  will  be  placed  more 
equally  and  justly  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  entire  popula- 
tion and  that  burden  will  be  made  lighter  for  all. 

It  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  consumers  as  well  as 
to  the  producers.    It  win  give  to  the  consumers  commodities 


of  which  we  have  an  abundance,  but  which  at  present  are 
denied  them  because  of  distance  and  transportation  charges. 

When  this  bill  becomes  a  law  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  other  distant  States  will  find  at  their 
door  the  markets  of  the  East.  Then  there  will  not  be  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  potatoes,  apples,  and  other  farm  products 
allowed  to  waste  because  of  prohibitive  transportations  rates. 
Mass  production  will  be  met  by  mass  consumption.  New 
fields  of  industry  and  new  fields  of  consumption  ^ill  be 
opened.  Farm  products  and  manufactured  commodities — 
the  wealth  of  this  Nation — can  then  be  exchanged  with- 
out penalizing  any  section. 

Then  the  North  will  meet  the  South  and  the  East  will 
meet  the  West,  both  in  person  and  in  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities. An  unhampered  exchange  of  our  wealth  will  take 
place  and  the  railroads  will  become  prosperous  because  they 
will  not  be  running  empty  coaches  and  empty  cars  across 
the  continent.  They  will  be  loaded  with  passengers  and  with 
the  goods  that  the  energy  of  our  people  produce. 

In  conclusion.  I  will  state  that  "postalization  of  transpor- 
tation" will  restore  the  railroads  to  their  proper  place  in 
our  economic  life  and  will  give  to  the  people  the  social  and 
eccnomic  equilibrium  they  are  entitled  to.  It  will  abolish 
disf.ance  as  a  rate-making  factor.  It  will  equalize  the  trans- 
portation charges  throughout  the  Nation.  It  will  decen- 
tralize population.  It  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
consumers  and  increase  the  price  to  the  producers  of  our 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products.  I  am  confident 
that  postalized  transportation  is  near  at  hand. 


Martin  Reviews  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  Jr. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  era  of 
rash  and  reckless  experimentation  is  ended.  America  again 
is  seeking  the  paths  of  orderly  progress  under  law. 

In  the  1938  campaign  the  Republican  Party  promised  to 
check  one-man  government,  stop  rubber-stamp  legislation, 
and  restore  constitutional  processes  in  national  administra- 
tion. These  pledges  to  fundamental  Americanism  have  been 
substantially  redeemed. 

Fourteen  specific  accomplishments  under  the  banner  of 
honest  liberalism  testify  to  sincere  Republican  cooperation 
with  the  real  Democrats  in  the  fight  to  save  America  from  the 
New  Deal,  as  follows: 

(1)  Against  the  spendthrift  leadership  of  the  administra- 
tion. Congress  forced  at  least  a  beginning  toward  economy 
and  common  sense  in  Federal  finances. 

(2)  Under  Republican  leadership.  Congress  turned  back  a 
New  Deal  proposal  to  raise  the  national  debt  limit  above  the 
existing  statutory  ceiling  of  $45,000,000,000  and  later  rejected 
emphatically  the  $3,800,000,000  spend-lend  program,  which 
sought  to  evade  the  limitation  upon  the  national  debt.  As 
a  part  of  this  broad  economy  movement.  Congress  once  more 
forbade  additional  expenditures  on  the  crackpot  Florida 
ship  canal. 

(3)  Under  aggressive  Republican  leadership,  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House,  Congress  turned  back  the  administration's 
attempts  to  pledge  American  involvement  in  European  power 
politics.  We  supported  adequate  American  national  defense 
by  land,  sea,  and  air  forces. 

(4)  In  the  face  of  determined  administration  resistance. 
Congress  forced  a  measure  of  tax  revision  to  relieve  business 
of  crippling  punitive  levies  and  established  a  special  recess 
investigation  to  recommend  general  tax  codification  to  the 
next  session. 

(5)  After  more  than  2  years  of  study.  Congress  forced  care- 
ful revision  of  the  social-security  program  to  eliminate  the 
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fhmdulent  full -reserve  plan  In  favor  of  a  pay-as-you-go 
scheme  as  consistently  demanded  by  Republicans.  The  new 
schedule  of  benefits  eventually  will  stop  diversion  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  receipts  to  general  Government  spending.  By  freez- 
ing the  pay-roll  taxes  at  the  prevailing  1  percent  level,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  future  taxes  have  been  saved 
to  both  labor  and  industry. 

(6)  Congress  limited  in  some  degree  subsidized  Govern- 
ment competition  with  private  enterprise  in  electric  utilities, 
and  has  instituted  honest  systems  of  audit  and  accounting  to 
keep  taxpayers  informed  of  real  costs  in  the  future. 

(7)  We  exposed  and  partially  reformed  the  vicious  political 
manipulation  of  W.  P.  A.  work  relief  by  the  New  Deal  patron- 
age racketeers. 

(8)  Against  militant  opposition,  we  aided  materially  In 
passing  the  Hatch  bill,  reinforcing  the  merit  principle  in 
civil  service  and  prohibiting  electioneering  by  all  Federal 
pay  rollers. 

<9)  We  enacted  legislation  to  curb  the  spread  of  hateful 
alien  communism  and  fascism,  strengthening  the  mandatory 
deportation  laws  and  removing  much  discretionary  power  in 
this  field  from  the  coddling  authority  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

(10)  In  the  Government  reorganization  bill  we  sustained 
the  time-tested  constitutional  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, eliminating  many  proposals  for  dangerous  powers  of 
dictatorship. 

(11)  In  the  face  of  persistent  evasion  of  administrative 
responsibility,  the  House  insisted  upon  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

(12)  House  Republicans  urged  a  formal  congressional  in- 
quiry into  the  damage  caused  to  American  industry  and 
agriculture  by  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  treaty  pro- 
gram. The  R(X)sevelt-Hull  policies  of  free  trade,  as  now 
linked  to  the  mutually  exclusive  policies  of  export  subsidies, 
dumping,  barter,  and  discriminatory  import  quotas,  are  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  utter  demoralization  of  international 
trade. 

(13)  Congress  fought  hard  to  reestablish  the  fundamen- 
tal Republican  principle  of  sound  money  by  a  return  of  all 
monetary  powers  to  Congress  where,  under  the  Constitution. 
they  properly  belong. 

(14)  A  special  committee  of  House  Republicans  surveyed 
the  so-called  emergency  powers  of  the  President,  and  charted 
in  detail  the  coiU"se  forward  to  a  resumption  of  balanced 

xrepresentative  government. 

\  In  proportion  as  Congress  reasserted  its  legislative  inde- 
©endence,  business  confidence  began  to  show  some  signs  of 
revival.  Today  the  administrative  failures  and  confusions 
of  the  New  Deal  are  the  only  obstacles  in  the  path  of  solid  and 
sustained  business  recovery. 

Pump  priming  is  a  demonstrated  Illusion.  Now  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Federal  squandering,  we  still  have  10,000.000 
unemployed;  farm  prices  are  at  bankruptcy  levels:  our  export 
market  for  farm  products  still  is  diminishing;  and  our  rich 
home  market  is  being  flooded  by  an  increasing  tide  of  low- 
cost  industrial  and  agricultural  products  from  abroad.  Under 
the  New  Deal's  misguided  policies  of  internationalism  and  free 
trade  the  vaunted  American  standard  of  livmg  is  being  low- 
ered steadily  for  all  our  people. 

A  Republican  resolution  to  require  a  saving  of  10  percent 
on  all  departmental  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
was  received  by  administration  spokesmen  with  only  a  jeer. 
The  seventh  New  Deal  deficit  on  July  1  carried  the  national 
debt  above  $40,000,000,000,  or  double  the  1933  total.  New 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  aggregate  almost  $13,- 
000.000.000,  or  approximately  three  times  the  annual  Repub- 
lican average  of  the  previous  decade. 

Every  congressional  effort  to  amend  existing  trouble-mak- 
ing laws  in  the  interest  of  order  and  stability  in  our  labor 
relations  have  been  blocked  by  the  administration. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  I  pledged  the  Republican 
minority  to  work  constructively  and  not  be  simply  a  party  of 
criticism.  We  have  kept  that  pledge.  We  have  fought  for 
economy  and  sanity  In  government,  to  keep  the  country  out  of 
involvements  which  would  lead  to  war,  for  sound  money,  and 


to  restore  to  Congress  powers  given  to  it  imder  the  Consti- 
tution. Yet  we  have  not  hesitated  to  support  sound  measures 
brought  forward  by  Democrats. 

Encouraged  by  growing  poptUar  support  for  our  construc- 
tive policies.  Republicans  in  Congress  pledge  a  continuance 
of  this  fight  for  fundamental  Americanism.  In  session  and 
out  we  will  battle  New  Deal  socialism  at  every  step  of  the  road. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  tired  of  hit-or-miss 
government.  The  country  wants  to  get  out  of  the  red  and 
back  to  work.  It  wants  to  try  honest  bookkeeping,  honest 
politics,  and  honest  Americanism  for  a  change. 


The  Will  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress  much  has  been  said  on  the  one  great  question  which 
confronts  the  American  people — the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment. That  is  the  one  vital  matter  which  is  now  before  the 
people  which  gives  cause  for  great  worry  and  much  concern. 
Another  question  of  like  importance  presents  itself  as  we  scan 
the  governmental  horizon,  which  is:  "How  long  can  the  people 
of  our  Nation  continue  to  advance  their  private  capital.  In- 
tended for  use  in  some  profitable  enterprise  which  would  be 
helpful  to  our  recovery,  in  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other 
burdens  imposed  by  cur  Government  and  our  country  con- 
tinue to  survive?"  The  answer  is  entirely  concealed  and  the 
proper  response  is  a  myth.  However,  we  do  know  the  record 
of  the  past,  which  reveals  that  the  huge  sums  of  money  which 
have  been  so  ruthlessly  expended  by  our  Government  have 
aided  our  unemployment  only  temporarily,  and  when  the 
"shot  in  the  arm"  ceased  to  be  effective  we  were  left  in  a  much 
worse  state  than  that  in  which  we  had  been  before  the 
spending  started. 

We  quite  well  remember  the  slogan  which  was  broadcast 
some  7  years  ago  which  had  an  express  appeal  to  the  people, 
"Out  of  the  red  with  Roosevelt."  That  was  one  of  the  cam- 
paign promises  upon  which  the  President  went  before  the 
people  seeking  their  suffrage,  and  with  that  slogan,  which 
was  a  covenant  with  the  people,  he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1932.  Seven  long  years  have  passed  since  we  heard 
that  slogan— "Out  of  the  red  with  Roosevelt."  Let  us 
analyze  our  Nation's  stock  since  we  heard  that  glittering 
gem  of  campaign  vernacular;  let  us  see  where  we  are  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President  assumed  office  in  1933  he 
had  boldly  stated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land  that  he  would  "cut  the  expenses  of  Government  at  least 
25  percent";  and  the  people  were  assured,  by  the  President, 
that  "we  would  start  out  of  the  red  with  Roosevelt."  But 
7  years  after  we  find  that  we  did  not  even  "start  out  of  the 
red  with  Roosevelt"  but  we  did  "start  in  the  red  with  Roose- 
velt." and  we  are  still  going  "in  the  red  with  Roosevelt,"  and, 
with  reluctance,  we  are  constrained  to  say.  we  will  continue 
to  "go  in  the  red  as  long  as  Roosevelt  holds  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment." Why  are  we  forced  to  this  sad  conclusion?  Be- 
cause it  has  been  conclusively  proven  that  the  President  is  a 
"spender"  and  that  he  has  apparently  forgotten  his  fellow 
countrj-men,  which  includes  every  class  of  our  people,  and 
he  pursues  his  self-inaugurated  spending  program,  which  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  goal  of  eventual  bankruptcy  for  our 
Nation,  and  which,  when  it  occurs,  will  surely  carry  all  of  our 
people  over  the  precipice  to  disaster.  In  other  words,  we  have 
"gone  in  the  red  with  Roosevelt"  to  the  tune  of  more  than 
twenty  billions  of  dollars— that  is.  as  you  know,  twenty  thou- 
sand million  dollars — a  sum  so  stupendous  we  cannot  con- 
template it. 

May  I  observe  that  our  people  have  been  Impoverished  by 
this  wUd  ride  we  have  been  taking  to  keep  "Out  of  the  red 
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with  Roosevelt."    And,  pray  tell  me,  who  will  pay  for  this  folly 
of  the  President?     The  answer  is — the  future  generations. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  President's  promise  to  the  people 
that  he  would  cut  expenses  and  reduce  the  cost  and  expense 
of  government  and  in  every  department  thereof?  Today  we 
have  a  national  debt  of  staggering  proportions— almost 
$45,000,000,000;  we  have  approximately  13.000,000  people  who 
are  unemployed;  we  have  the  taxes  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  people  of  many  and  various  classes — both  hidden 
and  direct — which  are  sapping  the  life  from  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, and  industry,  which  taxes  are  taking  25  cents  out  of 
every  dollar;  the  governmental  impositions  of  taxes,  regi- 
mentation and  control,  which  have  been  heavy  indeed,  have 
stifled  initiative  and  progress  which  under  a  program  of 
economy  would  be  creating  employment;  26,000,000  men  and 
women  are  living  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  our  Government, 
which  is  about  1  out  of  every  5  of  our  people;  every  farm, 
factory,  and  business,  regardless  of  its  classification  or  magni- 
tude, now  feels  the  fumbling  hand  of  our  Government;  and 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  or  her  condition  of  servitude, 
now  hears  the  repulsive  voice  of  the  vax  collector  or  feels  the 
clammy  hand  of  the  hidden  tax  extractor  reaching  into  the 
pockets  to  remove  more  money  with  which  to  pay  the  stu- 
pendous cost  of  government.  This  is  7  years  after  he 
started — 7  years  after  the  slogan  was  heralded  before  the 
people,  "Out  of  the  red  with  Roosevelt." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  future.  Quite 
well  do  we  realize  that  the  children  yet  unborn,  who  have 
had  no  voice  in  creating  this  vast  debt,  will  have  the  great 
burden  of  payment  thrust  upon  them  as  a  heritage;  their 
parents  have  had  no  part  in  creating  this  unforeseen  mort- 
gage upon  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  kith  and  kin — yet  all 
must  pay.  This  vast  debt  which  is  so  ruthlessly  forced  upon 
the  people  is  the  "President's  folly" — a  folly  which  is  so 
serious  we  can  contemplate  the  outcome. 

May  I  suggest  that  when  our  own  Government  enters  into 
the  direct  financing  of  ectivities  which  are  private  in  charac- 
ter, and  such  a  plan  of  financing  is  continued,  the  inevitable 
end  will  be  thnt  our  Government  will  at  least  control  those 
activities,  if  not  in  fact  entirely  own  them.  To  put  it  in  other 
words,  when  our  Government  undertakes  to  create  wealth 
by  using  Its  own  credit  for  such  purpose,  and  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  billions  of  dollars  each  year,  and  if  the  work 
Is  ijerfectly  done,  then  our  Government  will  acquire  produc- 
tive enterprise  at  that  same  rate  each  year.  What  will  be 
the  ultimate  result?  Over  a  period  of  years  our  Government 
would  come  to  own  most  of  the  productive  business  in  our 
country.  When  our  Government  takes  over  production  and 
entrenches  itself  beyond  possible  removal,  then  we  will  have 
the  same  conditions  which  exist  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. Let  us  remember  this:  It  is  much  easier  to  get  into 
that  condition  than  to  get  out  of  It.  When  the  dependence 
of  business  and  employment  Is  upon  our  Government,  then 
the  Federal  spending  will  become  greater.  While  almost 
every  business  sells  a  part  of  Its  product  to  our  Government 
or  to  concerns  which  produce  for  our  Government — there- 
fore the  spending  of  Federal  money  becomes  a  whip  over  all 
business  In  our  country. 

I  am  conviiiced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  present  spending 
plan  is  wrong.  Instead  of  promoting  Government  spending 
and  encouraging  the  monopoly  and  control  which  inevitably 
follows,  we  should  encourage  and  protect  private  business 
and  industry  and  the  employment  of  private  capital  with 
which  to  finance  the  same;  this  will  assure  the  employment 
of  labor  in  that  particular  community,  and  the  unemploy- 
H'ent  situation  will  realize  relief  to  that  extent.  Another, 
and  a  most  cogent  reason,  our  Government  must  not  engage 
in  business  or  industry  In  competition  with  our  own  people — 
either  financially,  directly,  or  indirectly.  Business  and  in- 
dustry, which  include  agriculture,  need  protection,  encour- 
agement, and  the  cooperation  by  our  Government — not  the 
spending  of  Federal  money,  which  is  impoverishing  our 
people. 

May  I  further  suggest  that  the  making  of  secret  treaties, 
with  unknown  trade  relations  as  a  part,  should  be  discon- 


tinued by  the  President,  and  his  assistants;  all  treaties 
should  be  open  and  notorious — the  people  should  know 
them.  All  business  and  industry  should  be  fully  protected 
against  the  inrush  of  competitive  products  from  abroad 
which,  produced  by  cheap  labor,  flood  the  shelves  of  our 
stores  and  markets  and  are  offered  to  the  buying  public  at 
a  proportionately  small  cost,  all  of  which  stifles  local  busi- 
ness and  Industry  which  Is  msdntained  by  labor  at  a  higher 
scale  of  wage. 

We  should  become  aroused  as  a  people.  We  have  a  signal 
duty  to  perform  in  restoring  our  constitutional  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  to  preser\'e  the  personal  liberty  and 
freedom  of  every  American  citizen.  We  cannot  spend  our 
way  into  prosperity — we  must  earn  it  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow.  We  cannot  continue  to  "go  into  the  red  with  Roose- 
velt"— that  plan  is  destrosring  the  opportunity  of  every 
American  citizen.  We  must  aid  the  unemployed  in  securing 
employment,  net  on  a  dole  or  inadequate  wage  from  the 
Government*  but  by  stimulating  industiy  that  the  unem- 
ployed may  secure  substantial  employment  in  private  indus- 
try at  a  substantial  wage.  We  must  ever  sustain  the  Amer- 
ican way  by  maintaining  liberty  and  freedom  as  we  have 
known  it — we  must  stop  governmental  regimentation  and 
control.  We  must  build  the  will  of  America  to  go  forward 
to  greater  progress  in  the  future. 


Air  Corps  Procurement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOW  W.  HARTER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate Congress  adjourned  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
acted  upon  S.  2868,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  procuiement  of 
aircraft. 

This  bill,  S.  2868,  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate,  is  identical  with  H.  R.  7267,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
procurement  of  aircraft  which  has  received  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the 
House. 

The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  General  Arnold,  and  the  War 
Department  are  very  insistent  that  if  they  are  to  comply 
with  the  mandate  of  Congress  and  Increase  the  number  of 
planes  to  some  5.500  by  June  30,  1941,  they  must  have  legis- 
lation that  will  permit  them  to  make  awards  to  several  bid- 
ders upon  the  same  competition  if  the  overloading  of  certain 
plants  is  to  be  avoided. 

Early  in  the  consideration  of  legislation  of  this  character 
that  would  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Air  Corps,  a  bill 
was  Introduced  that  would  permit  the  negotiation  of  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  for  the  ensuing  2  years. 

Your  committee  being  familiar  with  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  acquisition  of  superior  aircraft  having 
far  greater  performance  ability  under  the  system  of  competi- 
tive bidding  which  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to  since  1934, 
was  extremely  loath  to  permit  the  procurement  of  material 
for  the  Air  Corps  except  under  free  and  open  competition. 
Therefore,  the  committee  refused  to  recommend  a  bill  that 
would  permit  the  negotiation  of  contracts. 

After  considerable  study  the  committee  did  draft  and  ap- 
prove H.  R.  7267,  which  is  here  in  the  form  of  S.  2868,  which 
has,  as  I  say,  received  favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  same  competitive  methods 
would  be  used  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Permission, 
however,  would  be  given  with  respect  to  contracts  awarded 
prior  to  July  1,  1941,  to  divide  the  contracts  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  national  defense  to  make  such 
multiple  awards  dividing  the  planes  to  be  purchased  among 
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the  first  and  or  second  and  or  third  lowest  responsible  bid- 
ders who  can  satisfactorily  perform  the  work  or  service  re- 
quired to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Government.  This  will 
permit  a  division  of  certain  contracts  where,  if  the  award 
was  made  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  that  can  perform 
the  work  or  service  required  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
Government,  It  would  result  in  the  overloading  of  a  certain 
factory  or  factories,  to  the  end  that  aircraft  intended  to  be 
purchased  may  be  delivered  within  the  time,  namely,  July 
1,  1941.  specified  for  the  carrying  out  and  completion  of  our 
expanded  Air  Corps  program. 

You  will  note  that  under  existing  law  the  Air  Corps  Act  of 
July  2.  1926.  awards  are  not  made  necessarily  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder,  but  they  are  made  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  that  can  satisfactorily  perform  the  work  or  service  re- 
quired to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Government.  In  other 
words.  Congress  appreciates  that  in  aircraft  the  cheapest  is 
not  always  the  best,  and  procurement  officials  are  controlled 
not  by  prices  alone,  but  by  quantity,  performance,  times,  and 
rate  of  delivery;  and,  as  we  have  stated  before  under  this 
measure,  split  awards  will  prevent  the  overloading  of  a  plant 
or  plants.  Most  of  the  boards  and  commissions  that  have 
considered  aviation  and  its  development  and  have  gone  into 
the  subject  thoroughly  have  recommended  either  a  form  of 
negotiated  contract,  properly  safeguarded,  or  the  splitting  or 
making  of  multiple  awards  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Commission,  sometimes  called  the 
Howell  board,  which  made  a  most  comprehensive  study  of 
military  and  naval  aeronautics,  made  this  recommendation: 

When  purchases  are  to  be  made  as  the  result  of  competitive 
bidding,  the  Secretary  of  War  or  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  be 
authorized  either  to  award  a  contract  for  the  whole  quantity  sought 
to  the  bidder  who  can  best  perform  the  work  or  to  divide  the  order 
among  two  or  more  bidders  if  that  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Gove-nment  (Report  of  the  Federal  A.  latlon  Commission,  p.  186. 
January  1935).  ' 

'^  I  might  say  that  when  planes  and  accessories  are  pur- 
chased in  considerable  quantity,  as  will  be  the  case  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  present  program  of  expansion,  unit  prices 
do  not  change  materially  when  we  purchase  75  to  100  planes 
or  more  of  a  certain  type  and  kind.  The  bill  specifically  says 
"that  no  awards  shall  be  made  at  prices  in  excess  of  those 
offered  by  the  bidder."  and  as  practically  all  of  the  bids  are 
in  for  the  additional  planes  there  is  no  possibility  of  collusion 
among  the  bidders,  and  it  is  believed  that  where  a  division  of 
awards  is  made  procurement  under  this  method  will  cost  the 
Government  little,  if  any,  more  and.  of  course,  will  result  in 
far  more  prompt  deliveries;  moreover,  it  will  make  strong 
sources  of  supply  available  for  the  production  of  the  most- 
needed  type  of  military  aircraft. 

Through  the  exercise  of  sound  discretion  in  utilizing  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  the  Army  and  Navy  should  have  at  all 
times  three  or  more  competing  firms  fully  tooled  up  and 
adequately  equipped  to  produce  highly  satisfactory  planes  in 
the  several  classifications  of  pursuit;  attack;  light,  medium, 
and  heavy  bombers;  and  basic  training  and  basic  combat 
planes. 

This  bill  was  originally  drafted  to  cover  the  needs  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  Since  its  introduction  it  has  received  the 
favorable  comment  of  the  Navy,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  amendments  to  the  bill  were  prepared 
which  will  make  its  terms  apply  to  Navy  procurement  of  air- 
craft as  well.  This  legislation  is  necessary  now.  Its  enact- 
ment should  not  be  delayed.  Twice  already  during  this 
session  has  the  Congress  directed  the  procurement  of  the 
augmented  Air  Corps  program  within  the  next  2  years.  Our 
Air  Corps  says  it  doubts  its  ability  to  complete  that  pro- 
gram unless  in  some  instances  it  may  make  the  multiple 
awards  authorized  by  this  bill.  The  responsibility  will  be 
that  of  the  Congress  if  we  fail  to  give  the  authority  which 
the  War  Department  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
concerned  in  each  case  in  which  multiple  awards  are  made 


shall  immediately  upon  the  execution  of  such  contracts  make 
a  report  to  Congress  setting  forth  the  articles  purchased, 
the  prices  paid  therefor,  the  name  or  names  of  each  bid- 
der, and  of  each  contractor  receiving  a  contract,  and  the 
particular  reasons  for  awarding  each  of  such  contracts.  It 
also  provides  that  the  act  should  be  applicable  to  awards 
of  contracts  upon  which  competitive  bidders  have  been 
heretofore  requested  or  received,  but  as  a  result  of  which 
contracts  have  not  been  awarded.  This  will  cover  most  of 
the  purchases  to  be  made. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  failure  to  enact  this  bill  will  not 
retard  our  Air  Corps  expansion.  If  delays  do  ensue  they 
are  the  responsibility  of  those  who  refused  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


Republicans  Offer  No  Constructive  Suggestions — 
Continue  Their  Policy  of  Destruction  in  an  Effort 
To  Destroy  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say 
I  propose  to  recall  events  of  the  recent  past  as  so  many  omens 
of  the  future.  According  to  the  press  the  opponents  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  including  the  minority  leader  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  are  rejoicing  at  what 
they  deem  a  victory  for  obstruction.  I  am  of  the  opinion  the 
vast  number  of  Americans  whom  his  legislative  program  would 
have  served  will  have  cause  to  regard  this  triumph  of  the 
Republicans  as  a  calamitous  defeat  for  the  whole  Nation. 

On  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  and  the  responsible 
directors  of  their  party  rests  the  responsibility  of  denying  to 
the  people  what  the  President  sought  to  provide  and  what 
they  needed  and  expected  as  guaranties  against  the  loss  of 
gains  already  achieved  in  behalf  of  economic  recovery  and 
social  progress.  The  record  places  that  responsibility  upon 
them.  This  Republican  opposition  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal was  prompted,  not  by  championship  of  their  own  pro- 
gram, for  they  have  none,  but  was  inspired  by  their  sub- 
servience tn  the  minority  whom  they  have  always  obeyed  and 
aided. 

The  Republican  Members  of  this  Congress,  as  I  have  said, 
were  without  any  guidance  or  suggestion  from  their  party, 
for  neither  their  central  organization  nor  any  of  its  sub- 
divisions has  any  program,  plan,  or  procedure  for  meeting 
the  national  needs  and  demands. 

As  long  ago  as  November  1937  the  officials  of  the  Republican 
national  organization  delegated  to  a  committee  of  132  the 
task  of  formulating  a  creed  for  their  party.  Apparently  this 
task  continues  to  be  impossible  of  performance  by  the  original 
group,  because  its  number  has  been  enlarged. 

Dr.  Glenn  Prank,  of  Wisconsin,  was  chosen  to  head  this 
band  of  explorers.  All  the  while  the  Republican  wreckers 
have  been  at  work  to  hinder  and  halt  the  legislation  which 
the  President  advocates,  which  the  farmers,  the  wage  workers, 
and  the  owners  of  industries  and  businesses  await  as  a  benefit 
to  them  all,  there  has  been  no  proffer  of  a  substitute  from 
any  Republican  source. 

Only  recently  Dr.  Frank,  whose  statements,  by  the  way.  do 
not  match  his  name,  has  given  a  partial  but  not  informative 
expression  of  his  committee's  hopes.  Its  report,  he  an- 
nounced, would  be  ready  by  July  or  August  of  this  year. 
Sometime  m  September  and  December  this  report  will  be 
presented  to  the  Republican  National  Committee,  but  not 
apparently  to  the  public,  including  its  Republican  constitu- 
ents. A  whole  section  and  what  to  innocent  bystanders  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  significant  of  its  contents  will  be  held 
in  confidence  until  1940,  says  Dr.  Frank. 
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I  speak  seriously  when  I  describe  this  confidential  section 
as  Important.  Dr.  Frank  furnishes  the  reason  for  my  seri- 
ousness. He  tells  me  as  one  of  his  hearers  that  one  part 
of  his  committee's  report  is  to  be  an  "audit,"  which  I  take 
to  mean  also  an  appraisement  of  the  New  Deal.  That  portion 
of  the  report,  he  indicates,  may  become  known  to  the  public, 
including  Republicans  in  Congress,  before  June  1940.  But 
the  secret  section.  Dr.  Frank  reminds  the  public,  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  confidential  report  for  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee at  the  next  Republican  National  Convention.  This 
suppressed  report  to  the  Republican  convention  may  never 
become  familiar  to  the  world  at  large,  for  neither  Dr.  Frank 
nor  any  of  his  committee  can  assure  its  disclosure  by  the 
resolutions  committee  of  his  party's  next  national  convention. 
The  resolutions  committee  of  a  political  convention  is,  of 
course,  the  body  which  frames  the  platform — the  declaration 
of  principles  and  proposals  which  the  voters  are  later  solicited 
to  ratify  by  their  ballots.  We  must  then  wait  a  year  to  learn, 
if  ever  we  be  enlightened,  just  what  the  Republican  Party 
will  say  by  way  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  present 
administration's  accomplishments  and  objectives,  and  for  the 
same  period  we  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  Republican  pur- 
poses and  promises  with  respect  to  further  legislation  afford- 
ing assistance  to  agriculture,  labor,  business,  relief  for  the 
jobless,  security  for  the  aged,  and  protection  of  our  interna- 
tional interests. 

I  emphasize  the.se  facts  because  of  their  relation  not  only 
to  the  future  but  also  because  of  their  illumination  of  recent 
events.  I  recount  them,  too,  not  only  because  they  explain 
the  conduct  of  Republicans  in  this  Congress  but.  likewise, 
that  the  American  people  may  be  acquainted  with  the  utterly 
Irresponsible  minority  that  has  postponed  and  imperiled  the 
President's  additional  program  in  behalf  of  a  surer,  safer,  and 
happier  future  for  millions  of  men  and  women. 

Remember  that  during  the  w'nole  life  of  this  Congress  and 
longer  the  Republican  Party  has,  by  its  actions,  confessed 
Its  inability  to  match  or  to  improve  the  President's  program. 
No  Republican  in  Congress  could  truthfully  assert  that  in 
opposing  a  single  Presidential  recommendation  he  was  follow- 
ing the  mandate  of  the  Republican  Party. 

There  was  no  such  mandate,  and  according  to  Dr.  Prank 
there  will  be  none  until  June  1940.  if  ever.  There  was  but  one 
intent  in  the  minds  of  the  Republican  wrecking  crew  in  this 
Congress.  That  was  to  discredit  the  President  by  defeating 
the  measures  he  desired  enacted  for  the  Nation's  good.  It  was 
obviously  their  delusion  that  if  they  could  make  him  seem 
more  offensive  than  they  have  become,  they  might  be  restored 
to  power  by  the  next  election.  So  it  was  that'  they  have  ad- 
vanced no  program;  they  have  made  no  honest  effort  to  equal 
or  exceed  the  wisdom  and  worth  of  his  recommendations. 
No ;  they  have  had  resort  only  to  tactics  of  destruction.  The  in- 
terests which  dominate  the  Republican  organization  naturally 
would  sanction  nothing  more  progre.ssive  and  beneficial  than 
the  President's  proposals  for  the  well-being  of  the  majority, 
so  there  was  but  one  recourse  for  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress. That  was  to  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  confidence 
and  gratitude  of  millions  he  had  served  so  well  in  the  past 
and  would  benefit  now.  "Make  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  hateful 
to  the  people  and  they  will  forget  their  older  hate  of  us." 
That,  in  a  sentence,  appears  to  be  the  only  clue  to  the  Repub- 
lican record  in  this  Congress. 

I  have  cited  Dr.  Frank's  announcement  that  his  committee 
for  the  cure  of  Republican  confusion  is  to  undertake  an 
•'audit  of  the  New  Deal."  Presumably,  that  examination  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Deal  will  comprise  an  evaluation  of  what 
it  claims  as  assets. 

We  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  for  granted  that  the  audi- 
tors will  determine  which  of  these  assets  are  valuable  and 
which  are  worthless;  which  should  be  saved  and  which  should 
be  scrapped.  That  this  task  involves  great  difficulties  for  the 
committee  is  already  made  manifest  by  one  of  its  members— 
namely,  Mrs.  Hannah  Durham,  of  Allentown,  Pa.  Addressing 
a  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Republican  Women, 


only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  Durham  made  a  declaration  of  the 
obvious  truth,  repeatedly  made  plain  by  official  Republi- 
candcm  here  in  Congress  and  elsewhere. 

The  party  Is  divided — 

Proclaimed  Mrs.  Durham — 

on  fovr  planks  In  the  1940  platform,  as  follows: 

Shall  control  of  W.  P.  A.  be  turned  over  to  the  States  with  the 
Federal  Governmpnt  still  footing  the  bUl? 

Shall  tariffs  be  rals3d  so  high  as  to  amount  to  economic  Isola- 
tion? 

What  Is  neutrality,  and  what  foreign  policy  is  best  calculated  to 
keep  us  out  of  war? 

Shall  subsidies  be  continued  to  western  farmers  In  the  face  of  a 
general  program  calling  for  abandonment  of  subsidies? 

This  good  Republican  lady's  utterances  clearly  show  the 
rituation  in  the  Republican  Party  today.  For  example,  we 
are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  Republican  Party's  attitude  as 
regards  agencies  of  relief  recovery  and  permanent  activities 
of  the  Government,  besides  W.  P.  A.  If  by  any  chance  the 
Republican  Party  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  Federal  house- 
hold, will  it  retain  or  relegate  such  institutions  as  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration, the  Public  Works  Administration,  and  certain  others 
to  which  I  shall  advert  later? 

This  Republican  woman  was  in  no  deeper  doubt  or  igno- 
rance than  her  Republican  brethren  in  Congress  show  them- 
selves to  be.  They  have  evidenced  no  conviction  as  to  what 
they  would  do  if  they  Instead  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  Democratic  administration  were  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  no  information  of  their  own  and  they 
can  obtain  none  from  the  owners  and  managers  of  their  party 
before  next  June — if  even  then.  For  the  official  recipe  for 
the  cure  of  Republican  confusion  will  not  be  available  sooner. 
Meantime,  I  shall  presume  to  inform  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  and  those  in  possession  of  their  party  what  is  cer- 
tain to  confront  them  in  1940.  'Riat  fact  is  that  they  will 
be  repudiated  once  again.  The  reasons  for  that  repudiation 
are  supplied  in  the  questions  which  I  shall  ask  them  now  and 
which  the  many  millions  of  voters — men  and  women — in 
every  section  of  the  country  will  put  to  them.  The  Republi- 
can Party  will  be  condemned  for  its  sins  of  commission  and 
omission.  It  will  be  punished  by  defeat  because,  without  de- 
sire or  a  way  to  legislate  for  the  Nation's  well-being,  its  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  have  arrayed  themselves  against 
every  one  of  the  President's  undertakings  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers,  the  wage  workers,  the  poor,  and  the  hungry,  of  the 
children  and  the  youth,  and  of  industry,  upon  whose  pros- 
perity most  of  these  depend  for  employment  and  livelihood. 

Now.  for  a  few  inquiries  to  which  either  the  Republicans 
in  Congress  or  their  party's  committee  on  program  may 
make  reply. 

First.  Will  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
officials  of  the  Republican  national  organization  say  whether 
they  condemn  the  various  agencies  created  by  the  New  Deal 
are  inimical  to  the  public  interest?  Whether,  if  they  are 
returned  to  power,  they  will  disband  these?  Will  they  dare 
to  tell  us  now  or  before  November  1940  that  they  will  dis- 
continue the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Work  Projects  Administration, 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  the  Security  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Communications  Commission,  and  the  wage 
and  hour  agency  that  is  getting  the  unpaid  an  existing  wage? 

Will  they  end  the  existence  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  whose  direct  beneficiaries  are  many  thousands  of  our 
youths  and  whose  indirect  beneficiaries  are  the  parents  and 
dependents? 

Will  they  withdraw  the  Federal  help  that  has  been  given 
to  farmers  In  every  region — north,  south,  east,  and  west? 

Will  they,  for  instance,  scrap  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration? 

Will  they  have  the  candor  and  courage  to  say  whether  they 
will  no  longer  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  hasten 
and  assure  recovery  in  the  very  act  of  saving  millions  from 
wretchedness? 
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Will  they  put  an  end  to  these  expenditures  which  every 
county  in  the  United  States  has  been  benefited  by  pennanent 
public  improvements? 

Wm  they  withhold  from  cities  the  outlays  that  are  giving 
them  new  schools,  new  sewers,  bridges,  streets,  and  parks, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
and  purchasing  power  that  is  a  boon  to  the  small  merchant 
and  to  thefarmers  with  goods  and  products  to  sell? 

Will  these  Republican  spokesmen  say  whether  they  will 
notify  the  municipalities  of  the  United  States  that  they  will 
receive  no  further  Federal  help  for  the  care  of  their  indigent 
citizens? 

Will  they  repeal  the  act  providing  for  retirement  for  a 
million  railroad  employees? 

Their  obstruction  of  the  President's  program  during  the 
months  of  this  Congress  will  be  remembered  by  all  the  Ameri- 
cans it  would  have  served.  These  men  and  women  will  know 
how  to  judge  and  punish  the  candidates  of  the  party  which 
tried  to  ruin  them  in  its  stupid  but  vicious  war  against  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  These  millions  have  been  made  the  victims 
of  this  Republican  vengeance.  The  suffering  of  the  millions 
will  remind  them  of  the  cause.  They  will  know  how  to  choose 
between  the  man  who  gave  them  sympathy  and  assistance 
and  those  who  penalized  them  to  gratify  dislike  of  him. 

These  voters  will  have  no  need  to  await  the  so-called  audit 
of  the  New  Deal  and  the  proclamation  of  principles  by  Dr. 
Frank's  committee.  They  are  already  well  aware  that  the 
Republican  Party  is  today  what  it  was  in  the  era  of  Hoover, 
when  it  lent  a  billion  dollars  to  bankers,  including  a  former 
Republican  Vice  President,  and  only  $60,000,000  to  the  farm- 
ers and  when  it  provided  but  $100,000,000  for  the  14.000.000 
unemployed  and  destitute. 

The  Republicans  in  the  places  of  leadership  but  without 
ability  to  lead  are  still  as  unable  as  they  were  in  1930  to 
perceive  that  there  can  be  no  prosperity  for  banks  or  other 
corporations  unless  wage  workers  and  farmers  have  incomes. 
The  proof  of  that,  if  it  needs  corroboration,  is  that  in  spite  of 
this  Republican  partiality  and  liberality  to  bankers,  thou- 
sands of  banks  were  ruined  and  the  rest  were  saved  by  one  of 
President  Roosevelt's  first  acts  after  taking  office. 

Banks  and  general  business  need  the  legislation  which  Re- 
publican reaction  killed  in  this  session  of  Congress.  They 
would  have  profited  to  the  extent  that  wage  workers  and 
farmers  gained  by  the  measures  which  have  been  bludgeoned 
to  death.  Fortunately  for  us  all,  including  the  bankers  and 
Industrialists,  the  surviving  aids  and  agencies  which  the  pres- 
ent administration  brought  into  being  are  operating  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  catastrophe  that  threatened  govern- 
ment itself  in  1929. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  are  conscious 
of  their  obligation  to  President  Roosevelt.  They  are  equally 
aware  of  the  disregard  shown  them  by  Herbert  Hoover  and 
his  colleagues.  They  will  therefore  be  competent  to  put  the 
proper  construction  on  the  "audit"  and  the  principles  issuing 
from  Dr.  Frank's  committee  and  the  Republican  national 
organization  if  these  should  ever  merge. 

The  Republican  wreckers  in  this  Congress  then  will  have 
to  answer  for  more  than  their  hatred  of  the  President  and 
the  hurt  they  have  done  to  his  program.  They  have  injured 
many  thousands  of  members  of  their  own  party.  They  have 
jeopardized  the  children  and  the  aged.  They  have  increased 
the  difficulties  of  every  class  of  Americans.  Their  acts  of 
obstruction  will  be  contrasted  with  the  President's  endeavors 
for  reconstruction.  They  will  be  brought  to  judgment  rather 
for  the  harm  they  have  done  to  the  people  than  for  the 
hatred  they  have  vented  against  the  President. 

Yes;  there  will  be  an  audit  of  the  New  Deal  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  there  will  be  an  appraisal  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  its  Senators  and  Representatives.  The 
decision  of  these  millions  of  auditors  will  be  given  in  Novem- 
ber 1940.  It  will  be  that  the  Republican  Party  is  just  as 
bankrupt  as  was  the  United  States  that  day  that  Herbert 
Hoover  was  driven  from  office  by  a  hurricane  of  ballots  in 
November  1932. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  DUNCAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  more  people  are 
interested  in  the  Social  Security  Act  than  in  any  other  law 
in  our  land. 

It  directly  affects  the  everyday  life  of  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens and  provides  security  for  them  when  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  65  years  and  have  retired  from  gainful  occupa- 
tions. 

It  also  provides  for  their  widows  and  orphEins  and  depend- 
ents should  they  die  before  reaching  retirement  age. 

In  view  of  that  widespread  interest,  I  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  to  place  in  the  "Record,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  a  concise,  simple  statement  of  the  benefits  of  the 
act  as  amended  by  this  Congress. 

QUESTIONS    AJTO    ANSWERS    ON    THE    SOCIAL- SECtmiTT     AMENDMENTS 

Question  1.  What  changes  do  the  Social  Security  Act 
amendments  of  1939  make  in  the  Social  Security  Act? 

Answer.  Generally  speaking,  the  amendments  extend  and 
liberalize  the  scope  of  the  act  and  increase  Nation-wide  buy- 
ing px)wer  by  liberalizing  old-age  insurance  benefits,  pro- 
viding survivorship  benefits,  and  allowing  substantial  tax 
savings  under  the  old-age  insurance  and  unemplo>Tnent- 
compensation  provisions. 

Question  2.  How  do  the  amendments  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act? 

Answer.  Under  the  old-age  insurance 'provisions,  monthly 
benefits  will  be  paid  earlier,  more  liberal  benefits  will  be  paid 
to  those  now  nearing  retirement  age,  supplementary  benefits 
for  wives'  and  survivors'  benefits  are  added,  coverage  is  ex- 
tended, and  pay-roll  taxes  kept  at  their  present  level;  under 
the  unemployment-compensation  provisions  tax  savings  are 
provided  and  coverage  extended;  under  the  public -assistance 
and  health  and  welfare  provisions  of  the  act  more  liberal 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  are  made  available  to  encourace 
expansion  of  these  programs. 

Old-age  insurarice 

Question  3.. What  was  the  basis  of  the  far-reaching 
changes  made  in  the  Federal  old-age  Insurance  program? 

Answer.  These  changes  are  designed  to  provide  greater 
security  for  the  family  unit  and  to  make  available  more  ade- 
quate benefits  to  those  already  close  to  retirement  age. 

Question  4.  How  do  the  old-age  insurance  amendments 
strengthen  family  security? 

Answer.  Since  the  family  is  the  social  unit,  and  security  for 
the  breadwinner  must  include  those  dependent  upon  him, 
the  amendments  establish  a  system  of  supplementary  bene- 
fits for  the  wives  and  children  of  annuitants  and  survivors' 
benefits  for  the  families  of  those  who  die. 

Question  5.  How  do  the  amendments  give  older  workers 
more  liberal  benefits? 

Answer.  By  figuring  benefits  on  th?  basis  of  a  worker's 
average  wages,  rather  than  his  accumulated  total  wages, 
by  paying  benefits  earlier  than  originally  scheduled,  and 
by  providing  supplementary  benefits  for  those  dependent 
upon  him. 

Question  6.  When  will  monthly  benefits  become  payable 
under  these  amendments? 

Answer.  Begmning  January  1,  1940.  monthly  benefits  will 
be  payable  to  qualified  workers  and  to  the  survivors  of 
those  who  die. 

Monthly  retirement  benefits 

Question  7.  What  kind  of  benefits  will  a  qualified  worker 
get  under  the  amended  old-age  insurance  program? 
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Answer.  Monthly  retirement  payments  will  be  paid  to 
qualified  persons  plus  supplementary  monthly  benefits  to 
take  care  of  his  wife  and  minor  children. 

Question  8.  What  qualifications  must  an  insiu-ed  worker 
have  to  receive  monthly  retirement  benefits? 

Answer.  To  qualify  for  monthly  benefits  a  worker  must 
be  (1)  65  or  over,  (2)  have  retired,  and  (3)  be  a  "fully  in- 
sured" worker. 

Question  9.  What  is  a  "fully  Insured"  worker? 

Answer.  In  general,  a  "fully  insured '  worker  Is  one  who 
has  worked  in  covered  employment  for  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  half  the  period  elapsing  between  193S  and  age  65. 
The  minimum  period  of  covered  employment  required  is  6 
calendar  quarters,  and  the  maximiun  is  40  calendar 
quarters. 

Question  10.  How  is  a  worker's  benefit  determined? 

Answer.  A  worker's  monthly  benefit  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  his  average  monthly  wage  in  covered  employment. 
The  benefit  is  computed  in  the  following  way:  40  percent 
of  the  first  $50  of  average  monthly  wages,  plus  10  percent 
of  the  remainder  up  to  $250  per  month. 

Question  11.  Does  the  number  of  years  a  worker  has  been 
in  the  old-age  insurance  system  increase  his  benefit? 

Answer.  Yes.  After  the  benefit  due  him  on  the  basis  of  his 
average  wage  has  been  figured,  1  jiercent  of  his  benefit  is 
added  for  each  year  in  covered  employment  during  which  he 
earned  $200. 

Question  12.  Under  what  circiunstances  will  an  annuitant's 
wife  get  a  benefit? 

Answer.  The  wife  of  an  annuitant,  if  she  is  over  age  65,  is 
entitled  to  receive  monthly  benefits  under  the  new  provisions. 

Question  13.  What  does  a  wife's  benefit  amount  to? 

Answer.  The  wife's  monthly  benefit  will  be  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  monthly  benefit  paid  to  her  husband. 

Question  14.  Under  what  circimistances  do  an  annuitant's 
children  get  benefits? 

Answer.  The  children  of  an  annuitant,  If  they  are  under  16 
or  under  18  if  regularly  attending  school  and  are  supported  by 
him.  are  entitled  to  receive  monthly  benefits. 

Question  15.  What  does  a  child's  benefit  amount  to? 

Answer.  A  child's  monthly  benefit  is  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  monthly  benefit  paid  to  its  parent. 

Survivors'  benefits 

Question  16.  Under  what  conditions  are  benefits  paid  to  the 
survivors  of  a  worker  who  dies? 

Answer.  Monthly  benefits  are  paid  to  the  surviving  family 
of  a  deceased  wage  earner  who  was  either  fully  insured  or 
currently  insured. 

Question  17.  How  does  a  "currently  insured"  worker  differ 
from  a  fully  insured  worker  defined  in  the  answer  to  ques- 
tion 9? 

Answer.  The  status  of  having  been  "currently  insured" 
applies  only  In  the  case  of  workers  who  have  died  and  who 
may  not  meet  the  more  stringent  requirements  for  fully  in- 
sured status.  A  "currently  insured '  individual  is  one  who 
has  worked  at  least  half  the  time  during  the  3  years  prior  to 
his  death. 

Question  18.  To  whom  will  monthly  survivors'  benefits  be 

paid? 

Answer.  Under  the  amendments,  a  widow  65  or  over, 
younger  widows  with  minor  children,  and  aged  dependent 
parents  may  be  entitled  to  survivors'  benefits. 

Question  19.  Under  what  circumstances  does  a  widow  get 
a  benefit? 

Answer.  A  widow,  aged  65  or  over,  of  a  fully  Insured  worker, 
gets  monthly  benefits;  also  widows,  regardless  of  age,  of  fully 
or  ctu-rently  insured  workers,  who  have  minor  children  in 
their  care,  receive  benefits  until  the  youngest  child  reaches 
age  16,  or  18  if  regularly  attending  school. 

Question  20.  What  does  a  widow's  benefit  amoimt  to? 

Answer.  A  widow  will  receive  as  a  monthly  benefit  an 
amount  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  monthly  benefit  that 
would  have  been  due  her  husband  on  the  basis  of  his  wage 
record  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Question  21.  In  what  cases  do  children  receive  survivors' 
benefits? 

Answer.  Children  who  were  dependent  for  support  upon  the 
deceased  wage  earner  may  receive  monthly  benefits  until  they 
reach  age  16.  or  up  to  18  if  regularly  attending  school. 

Question  22.  What  does  a  child's  survivorship  benefit 
amount  to? 

Answer.  A  child  will  receive  as  a  monthly  benefit  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  monthly  benefit  that  would  have  been 
payable  to  the  wage  earner  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Question  23.  In  what  cases  do  parents  get  benefits? 

Answer.  Parents  get  benefits  beginning  at  age  65  only 
under  the  following  conditions: 

a.  The  deceased  worker  was  fully  Insured  at  the  time  of 
death. 

b.  No  widow  or  minor  children  survive  the  deceased  person. 

c.  They  were  wholly  dependent  upon  the  deceased  worker  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Question  24.  What  does  a  parent's  benefit  amoimt  to? 

Answer.  A  parent  will  receive  as  a  monthly  benefit  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  monthly  benefit  that  would 
have  been  due  the  wage  earner  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Question  25.  Under  what  circumstances  does  the  amended 
program  provide  for  lump-sum  death  payments? 

Answer.  If  a  wage  earner,  who  was  fully  or  currently  In- 
sured, dies  leaving  no  survivor  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit 
at  the  time  he  dies  a  lump-sum  death  payment  will  be  made 
to  the  widow  or  widower,  or  children,  or  parents  of  the  de- 
ceased, equal  to  six  times  the  monthly  benefit  that  would 
have  been  due.  If  no  one  of  these  is  living,  a  payment 
covering  the  burial  expenses  will  be  made  to  the  person  who 
paid  them. 

Minimum  monthly  benefits 

Question  26.  What  will  be  the  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ment under  the  new  program? 

Answer.  Ten  dollars  is  the  minimum  payment.  If  an  In- 
dividual's benefit  amounts  to  less  than  $10  on  the  basis  of 
his  wage  record,  he  will  nevertheless  receive  $10. 

Payment  of  benefits 

Question  27.  Does  a  man  have  to  retire  at  65  to  get  monthly 
benefits? 

Answer.  A  man  does  not  have  to  retire  at  65  to  get 
monthly  benefits  for  which  he  is  qualified,  but  his  benefits 
will  not  begin  imtil  he  does  retire. 

Question  28.  How  long  do  monthly  benefits  continue? 

Answer.  Monthly  pajTnents  to  a  retired  wage  earner  and 
his  wife  and  to  a  widow  over  65  continue  for  life.  For 
minor  children  tmtil  age  16  or  age  18.  if  regularly  attending 
school,  and  for  a  young  widow  with  children,  until  the 
youngest  child  becomes  16  or  18. 

Question  29.  Will  monthly  benefits  be  paid  to  a  man  who 
reenters  covered  employment  after  having  received  benefits 
for  some  time? 

Answer.  He  will  not  receive  monthly  benefits  for  any 
month  In  which  he  earns  $15  or  more  in  covered  employ- 
ment, but  when  he  stops  work  or  earns  less  than  $15  his 
benefits  will  begin  again. 

Question  30.  If  an  Individual  exjjects  to  retire  at  a  certain 
date,  can  he  file  application  for  benefits  beforehand? 

Answer.  The  act  provides  that  3  months  before  an  indi- 
vidual expects  to  be  entitled  to  benefits  he  can  file  his  appli- 
cation. 

Question  31.  If  a  man  has  already  received  a  lump-sum 
settlement,  can  he  qualify  for  monthly  t)enefits? 

Answer.  The  fact  that  a  man  has  already  received  a  limip- 
simi  settlement  will  not  affect  his  right  to  monthly  benefits 
if  he  qualifies  for  them.  However,  the  amount  of  his  settle- 
ment will  be  deducted  from  his  monthly  benefits. 

Question  32.  Can  a  man  who  became  65  before  January  1, 
1937,  qualify  for  benefits? 

Answer.  If  he  works  in  covered  employment  after  January 
1,  1939,  and  is  employed  for  at  least  six  quarters,  he  can 
qualify  for  monthly  benefits. 
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Question  33.  What  is  the  earliest  date  on  which  a  man 
who  was  over  65  on  January  1,  1937.  and  regularly  employed 
can  qualify  for  payments? 

Answer.  If  this  man  worked  for  the  six  calendar  quarters 
beginning  January  1939  and  received  at  least  $50  or  more  In 
each  calendar  quarter  he  could  qualify  for  monthly  benefits 
in  the  spring  of  1940. 

Typical   examples   of   benefits   under   the   old-age   and   survivors- 
insurance  program 

Question  34.  If  John  Jones,  who  has  been  making  $100  a 
month  in  covered  employment  since  1936,  reaches  age  65  late 
In  1939  and  retires,  what  will  be  the  amount  of  his  monthly 
benefit? 

Answer.  John  Jones  will  be  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit, 
beginning  January  1,  1940,  of  $25.75  a  month.  This  benefit 
would  be  figured  In  the  following  way:  Since  his  average 
monthly  pay  is  $100.  he  receives  40  percent  of  the  first  $50 
of  his  wage,  or  $20,  plus  10  percent  of  the  remaining  $50  of  his 
pay.  or  $5.  This  would  make  a  total  of  $25.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  added  1  percent  of  his  benefit  for  each  year 
in  covered  employment  in  which  he  earned  at  least  $200. 
Since  John  Jones  worked  3  years,  he  gets  an  additional  3  per- 
cent of  $25.  or  75  cents,  making  a  total  of  $25.75  which  is  his 
monthly  benefit. 

Question  35.  If  John  Jones  is  married,  what  benefit  would 
his  wife  be  entitled  to  get? 

Answer.  If  and  when  Mrs.  Jones  reaches  age  65,  she  would 
be  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  equal  to  half  of  her  husband's 
primary  benefit.  If  her  husband's  benefit  was  $25.75  a 
month,  she  would  get  $12.88  a  month,  or  a  total  for  both  of 
$38.63  a  month. 

Question  36.  If  Mr.  Jones  dies  after  having  received  monthly 
benefits  for  some  time,  what  benefits  would  his  widow  get? 

Answer.  His  widow  at  age  65  or  over  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  monthly  benefit  equal  to  three-fourths  of  her  hus- 
band's primary  benefits,  or  $19.31. 

Question  37.  If  Mr.  Jones  were  to  die  before  he  had  received 
any  benefits,  what  protection  would  be  available  to  his  widow? 

Answer.  If  Mr.  Jones  died  a  fully  insured  worker,  h«s  widow, 
at  age  65  or  thereafter,  would  be  entitled  to  receive  a  monthly 
benefit  equal  to  three-fourths  of  her  husband's  benefit.  In 
this  case  where  Mr.  Jones'  monthly  benefit  is  $25.75,  she 
would  receive  $19.31  a  month  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Question  38.  Suppose  Bill  Smith,  age  35,  who  has  been  earn- 
ing $100  a  month  in  covered  employment  since  1936.  dies  in 
February  1940,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  young  children; 
what  benefits  could  they  get? 

Answer.  Mr.  Smith's  widow  and  two  young  children  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  monthly  benefits  until  the  younger  child 
attending  school  became  18.  His  widow  would  receive  a  bene- 
fit equal  to  three-fourths  of  his  monthly  benefit ;  in  this  case 
$19.31.  Each  of  the  children  would  be  entitled  to  a  benefit 
equal  to  half  of  his  monthly  benefit,  or  $12.88.  making  a 
total  of  $45.07  for  the  three.  When  the  younger  child  reached 
the  age  of  18  Mrs.  Smith's  benefit  would  stop,  but  it  would 
be  resumed  at  the  age  of  65.  when  she  would  receive  a  monthly 
benefit  of  $19.31,  or  a  larger  amount  if  she  had  earned  a 
larger  amount  in  her  own  right  by  that  time. 

Question  39.  If  Dick  Smith,  who  has  been  making  $100  a 
month  in  covered  employment  since  1936,  dies  in  January 
1940,  leaving  no  survivors  other  than  his  aged  mother  whom 
he  has  been  supporting;  could  she  receive  any  benefits? 

Answer.  Dick  Smith's  mother,  if  she  were  65  or  over,  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  monthly  benefit  equal  to  half  of  that 
due  her  son  on  the  basis  of  his  wage  record.  In  this  case 
his  monthly  benefit  would  be  $25.75  a  month.  She  would, 
therefore,  get  $12.88  a  month  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Wages  end  employment 

Question  40.  Does  the  full  amount  of  wages  earned  in  a 
year  by  a  man  count  toward  benefits? 

Answer.  Beginning  with  1940,  wages  over  $3,000  a  year 
are  not  counted. 

Question  41.  Does  an  employee  who  earns  $3,000  a  year 
from  each  of  several  employers  pay  taxes  on  his  total  salary? 


Answer.  He  pays  taxes  on  his  full  salary;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year  he  may  file  a  claim  with  the  Treasury  Department  and 
receive  a  refund  of  taxes  paid  on  his  earnings  over  $3,000. 

Question  42.  Do  wages  earned  after  age  65  count  toward 
benefits? 

Answer.  The  amendments  provide  that  beginning  January 
1,  1939,  wages  earned  after  age  65  count  toward  benefits. 

Question  43.  What  is  meant  by  covered  employment  un- 
der the  old-age  insurance  system? 

Answer.  In  general,  employment  in  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial pursuits  in  the  United  States  (and  on  American 
vessels  after  January  1, 1940)  Is  covered  by  the  old-age  insur- 
ance program. 

Question  44.  What  additional  employment  is  brought  un- 
der the  old-age  insurance  system  by  the  amendments? 

Answer.  The  amendments  extend  old-age  insurance  cover- 
age to  certain  bank  employees,  seamen,  and  wage  earners 
over  65. 

Question  45.  How  many  people  have  been  brought  under 
the  old-age  insurance  prog:*am  by  this  extension  of  coverage? 

Answer.  These  changes,  it  Is  estimated,  extend  coverage 
to  about  1,100,000  additional  people. 

Question  46.  What  other  changes  in  coverage  have  been 
made  by  the  old-age  insurance  amendments? 

An.swer.  Certain  exemptions  of  employment  have  been 
clarified  and  others  added.  With  regard  to  agricultural  labor 
the  exemption  has  been  defined  and  further  extended;  the 
domestic-service  exception  has  been  extended  to  apply  to  a 
college  club  or  fraternity,  the  exemption  of  State  employment 
is  clarified,  family  employment  is  now  exempted,  other  ex- 
clusions added  include  services  performed  for  fraternal  bene- 
fit societies  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  exempt  from 
income  tax,  services  performed  in  fishing  on  vessels  of  less 
than  10  tons,  services  of  newsboys  under  18,  and  services  for 
foreign  governments  and  their  instrumentalities. 
Financing  old-age  and  survirxjr's  insurance 

Question  47.  Under  the  new  system  how  many  people  will 
be  getting  monthly  benefits  by  the  end  of  1940? 

Answer.  Monthly  benefits  to  retired  wage  earners  will  be 
paid  by  the  end  of  1940  to  some  485,000  people,  according  to 
Social  Security  Board  estimates.  In  addition,  wives  of  an- 
nuitants and  survivors  of  insured  workers  will  get  benefits. 

Question  48.  How  much  will  be  paid  out  in  benefits  in  1940? 

Answer.  The  Social  Security  Board  estimates  that  over 
$114,000,000  in  benefits  will  be  paid  out  next  year. 

Question  49.  Where  Is  the  money  obtained  to  pay  these 
benefits? 

Answer.  The  pay-roll  tax  levied  on  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees is  collected  and  deposited  In  a  trust  fund  In  the 
United  States  Treasury.  The  rate  of  tax  has  been  1  percent 
since  1937,  and  the  amendments  "freeze"  the  tax  at  that 
rate  for  the  next  3  years. 

Question  50.  How  much  will  employers  and  employees  save 
by  the  provision  "freezing"  the  old-age  insurance  tax  at  1 
percent  for  the  next  3  years? 

Answer.  It  has  been  estimated  that  employers  and  workers 
will  save  about  $825,000,000  in  the  next  3  years. 

Question  51.  Under  the  changed  system  is  old-age  insur- 
ance now  financed  on  a  full  reserve  basis? 

Answer.  No.  The  old-age  reserve  account  is  replaced  by 
an  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  trust  fund. 

Question  52.  How  is  the  old-age  insurance  fund  managed? 

Answer.  Congress  will  make  annual  appropriations  equal 
to  tax  collections  to  the  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  trust 
fund,  which  will  be  supervised  by  three  trustees. 

Question  53.  Who  are  the  trustees  of  the  fimd? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board  are 
trustees  of  the  fund.  The  managing  trustee  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Question  54.  In  what  type  of  security  can  the  trust  fund  be 
invested? 

Answer.  The  trust  fund  can  only  be  invested  in  Govern- 
ment obligations  or  those  guaranteed  by  the  Government  as 
to  principal  and  interest. 
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Vnemployjnent  compensation 

Question  55.  Will  employers  pay  a  tax  on  their  full  pay 
roll  under  the  amended  unemployment-compensation  provi- 
sions? 

Answer.  No.  Only  the  first  $3,000  an  employer  pays  an 
employee  for  a  year  will  be  taxed  under  the  imemployment- 
compensation  provisions,  beginning  January  1,  1940. 

Question  56.  How  much  will  employers  covered  by  the 
unemployment-compensation  provisions  save  by  this  amend- 
ment? 

Answer.  It  is  estimated  that  employers  will  save  about 
$65,000,000  a  year  because  of  this  amendment. 

Question  57.  What  changes  in  coverage  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  tax  provisions  were  made  by  the  amend- 
ments? 

Answer.  The  amendments  bring  in  about  200,000  em- 
ployees of  banks,  such  as  national  banks  and  State-bank 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Question  58.  In  what  respect  are  the  tax  provisions  for 
old-age  insurance  and  unemployment  compensation  now 
identical? 

Answer.  The  tax  in  both  programs  now  applies  to  "wages 
paid"  instead  of  "wages  payable;"  only  the  first  $3,000  a 
year  paid  to  an  employee  is  taxed;  and  the  coverage  exemp- 
tions have  been  made  more  nearly  the  same. 

Public  assistance 

Question  59.  What  contribution  will  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  make  toward  State  plans  for  old-age  assist- 
ance? 

Answer.  Beginning  January  1,  1940,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  match  one-half  of  State  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ments up  to  $40  per  month  for  an  individual,  instead  of 
$30  as  before. 

Question  60.  What  part  of  the  administrative  expense  of 
States  with  old-age  assistance  plans  will  be  shared  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

Answer.  The  amendments  do  not  change  the  original  pro- 
vision that  a  Federal  grant  for  assistance  pajTnents  be  in- 
'  creased  5  percent,  the  additional  amount  to  be  used  by  the 
State  for  administrative  expense,  assistance  payments,  or 
both. 

Question  61.  What  amount  of  State  payments  under  plans 
for  aid  to  the  blind  will  now  be  matched  by  the  Federal 
Government? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Government  will  now  match  one- 
half  of  State  payments  for  aid  to  the  blind  up  to  $40  per 
month  for  an  individual. 

Question  62.  What  contribution  will  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment make  toward  administrative  expense  for  States  with 
plans  for  aid  to  the  blind?  * 

Answer.  The  Federal  Government  will  pay  one-half  of  the 
administrative  expense  of  a  State  plan  for  aid  to  the 
blind. 

Question  63.  How  much  of  the  assistance  payments  made 
by  States  under  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children  will  be 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Government  will  now  match  one- 
half  of  State  payments  for  assistance,  up  to  $18  per  month 
for  the  first  dependent  child  in  a  family  and  $12  for  every 
other  child  in  the  same  family. 

Question  64.  What  contribution  will  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment make  toward  the  administrative  expense  of  States  with 
plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Government  will  pay  one-half  of 
the  administrative  expense  of  a  State  plan  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children. 

Question  65.  What  Is  the  age  limit  for  payments  to  de- 
pendent children  under  approved  State  plans  which  will  be 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Answer.  The  amendments  provide  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  now  match  State  payments  to  children  up  to 
the  age  of  18  who  are  regularly  attending  school;  otherwise, 
only  payments  up  to  the  age  of  16,  as  provided  in  the  orig- 
inal law,  will  be  matched. 
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other  programs 

Question  66.  What  changes  are  made  by  the  amendments 
in  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  maternal-  and  child- 
welfare  services,  public-health  services,  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation? 

Answer.  The  amendments  provide  authorization  for  in- 
creased annual  appropriations  for  grants  to  States  of  $2.- 
020,000  for  maternal  and  child-health  services,  $1,020,000 
for  services  to  crippled  children,  $1,562,000  for  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  $3,000,000  for  public-health  services. 

Question  67.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  increased  au- 
thorization for  grants  for  the  service  provisions  of  the  act? 

Answer.  Increased  grants  to  States  were  provided  to  en- 
able them  to  develop  and  further  expand  their  programs 
for  health  and  welfare  services. 


Federal   Government  Should  Reimburse  State  of 
Ohio  for  Advancing  Old-Age  Pension  Payment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  4  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  H.  R.  5118.  This  Is  a  bill 
to  authorize  and  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
to  the  State  of  Ohio  the  sum  of  $1,338,160.  This  represents 
the  amount  that  the  Federal  Treasury  should  have  paid  Ohio 
for  its  half  of  the  cld-age  pension  money  required  to  pay  the 
pension  for  Octobar  1938. 

The  action  of  the  House  was  unanimous.  There  were  no 
dissenting  votes.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House, 
which  is  composed  of  26  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  House, 
after  extensive  hearings,  reported  it  to  the  House  with  a 
unanimous  recommendation  that  the  House  pass  it.  When 
this  measure  was  first  presented  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  were  skeptical  with 
reference  to  it,  but  when  public  hearings  were  had  the  com- 
mittee immediately  recognized  the  equities  of  the  case  and 
reported  the  measure  to  the  House  with  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation.   In  its  report  to  the  House  the  committee  said: 

Your  committee  finds  the  equities  in  this  case  with  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  recommends  that  the  House  pass  H.  R.  5118  so  as  to 
reimburse  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  payment  that  would  in  due 
course  have  been  paid  by  the  Social  Security  Board  at  the  end  of 
October  1938.  There  Is  no  claim  by  the  Board  of  any  fraud  or 
defalcation  and  the  amount  Involved  Is  not  in  dispute. 

This  bill  is  now  on  its  way  in  the  Senate,  and  I  confidently 
believe  that  the  Senate  will  pass  it,  and  that  when  it  is  passed 
the  President  will  append  his  signature  to  it  in  order  to  com- 
plete its  legislative  course.  The  bill  has  had  the  approval  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  is  now  on  the 
Senate  calendar. 

This  measure  in  a  way  is  an  unusual  one.  Its  unusual 
features  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  technicali- 
ties of  administration.  These  are,  however,  overwhelmingly 
swallowed  up  by  the  equities  involved  in  the  ca.se.  In  other 
words,  right  and  justice  push  aside  the  little  petty  technicali- 
ties, and  they  should  be  permitted  to  bring  relief  to  those 
who  are  entitled  to  it.  Ohio  is  entitled  to  this  money  and 
red-tape  regulations  of  bureaucrats  should  not  delay  this  bill. 

The  social-security  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1935. 
It  is  beyond  any  question  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
measures  ever  enacted  by  any  Congress.  It  reaches  out  in 
many  ways  and  includes  immediately  many  millions  of  people 
within  its  purview.  It  reaches  out  to  help  the  aged  and  the 
blind  and  the  unfortunate.  For  this  reason,  and  many  other 
reasons,  those  who  administer  this  law  should  administer  It 
liberally  and  not  technically.  Bureaucracy,  with  its  disiwsi- 
tion  to  grasp  everything  to  itself,  thereby  enabling  itself  to 
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become  stronger  and  stronger,  is  prone  to  forget  Justice  and 
equity  in  an  effort  to  perpetuate  itself  and  make  itself  invin- 
cible. The  sentiment  and  practices  that  make  a  small  bureau 
develop  into  a  large  one  are  inherently  selfish.  The  success- 
ful administration  of  the  social-security  law  calls  for  sym- 
pathy. It  deals  almost  exclusively  with  unfortunate  people 
and  with  people  that  need  to  have  their  social  and  economic 
positions  made  more  secure. 

When  the  social-security  bill  was  first  considered  In  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  some  permanent  bench  marks 
were  set  up.    One  of  these  bench  marks  was  that  it  should 
be  a  dual  system,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
government  participating.     In   the  administration   of   old- 
age  pensions  and  other   titles  of   the  bill  which  provided 
for    Federal    grants    one    of    the    cardinal    principles    was 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  raise  up  certain  stand- 
aids  with  which  every  State  would  be  compelled  to  comply. 
likewise,  it  recognized  in  an  emphatic  way  the  inherent  rights 
of  the  States.    The  philosophy  of  the  old-age  pension  contri- 
bution was  that  the  Federal  Government  would  contribute 
Its  portion  to  the  States  if  the  States  would  cooperate  by  the 
enactment  of  uniform  plans.    In  other  words,  the  Federal 
Government,  in  order  to  get  uniformity  and  stabilization, 
would  match  with  the  States  what  they  would  pay  and  would 
grant  to  the  States  the  right  to  administer  the  law  and  to 
determine  who  should  be  employed  to  carry  on  the  adminis- 
tration within  the  States  and  who  should  be  eligible  for  the 
pensions.    In  other  words,  it  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  stabilize  but  it  would  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  government  to  carry  the  pension  to 
the  individual. 

In  1938  the  Federal  administration  and  the  State  admin- 
istration in  Ohio  clashed  purely  over  matters  of  administra- 
tion. The  Federal  administration,  under  the  law.  has  a  right 
to  expect  of  the  State  full  compliance  with  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  social -security  law  as  they  tend  to  bring  uni- 
formity and  stabilization  of  the  program.  Any  open  and  will- 
ful violation  by  the  State  itself  of  any  of  these  necessary 
prerequisites  would,  of  course,  justify  the  Government  In 
withholding  its  cooperation;  but  when  trivial  matters  of  ad- 
ministration are  the  bone  of  contention,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  look  only  to  whether  justice  was  being  done  to 
the  individual  recipients  and  should  not  seek  to  punish  the 
State  by  reason  of  any  failure  of  some  official  of  the  State  to 
comply  with  every  little  trivial  detail  in  administration.  If 
the  administration  by  the  State  was  being  carried  on  so  that 
the  intended  recipient  got  his  pension,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  strain  at  a  gnat  but  should  proceed  to  do 
justice. 

When  the  Social  Security  Board  withheld  from  Ohio  the 
October  payment  for  the  year  1938,  it  probably  had  some 
provocation  by  reason  of  the  misunderstanding  between  itself 
and  the  Governor  of  Ohio;  still  it  should  not  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  payment  was  not  intended  for  the  Gover- 
nor's benefit,  but  was  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  110,000  re- 
cipients of  old-age  pension  in  that  State.  The  misunder- 
standing between  the  Governor  and  the  Board  might  have 
been  as  the  result  of  fault  on  both  sides.  The  Social  Security 
Board  are  only  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  their  personal  feelings  should  not  bind  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment any  more  than  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio  should  be  taken  as  sufficient  consideration  for  the 
punishment  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  That  there  was  little 
difference  between  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  can  easily  be  established  from  the  record  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Pride  of  opin- 
ion about  small  matters  heated  their  tempers  and  chilled  their 
Judgments.  I  repeat  that  these  differences  were  due  to  the 
common  frailties  of  humanity  and  should  not  be  sufficient 
to  thwart  the  even  course  of  equity  and  justice  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  great  State 
of  Ohio.  Even  if  there  had  been  a  few  small  matters  over 
which  there  could  have  been  an  honest  difference  of  opinion, 
a  million  and  a  third  is  too  large  an  amount  to  stake  on  a 
personal  argument. 


There  was  no  financial  embezzlement  or  personal  dishon- 
esty anywhere  in  this  controversy.  The  great  State  of  Ohio 
acting  through  its  legislature  had  done  everything  that  was 
expected  of  it.  The  people  of  Ohio  did  nothing  wrong.  For 
one  man — the  head  of  a  bureau  in  Washington — to  levy 
what  in  effect  is  a  fine  against  the  8,000.000  people  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  of  $1,338,000  is  not  consistent  with  good 
Americanism  and  never  was  intended  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Justice  will  not  be  done  until  the  treasury  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  augmented  by  the  amount  withheld  from  it  by  rea- 
son of  the  action  of  the  Social  Security  Board  in  Washing- 
ton. Congress  of  the  United  States  created  the  Social  Se- 
ciu-ity  Board.  The  Congress  can  tell  its  Board  what  it  must 
do.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  real  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  The  Congress  is  really  the  people. 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
spoken  unanimously,  without  a  dissenting  vote.  They  have 
recognized  justice  and  have  dared  to  maintain  it.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  appre- 
ciate the  situation  as  the  House  has  done  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  do  the  same. 
I  maintain  in  this  matter  that: 

First.  The  Social  Security  Board  can  only  withhold  pay- 
ments; that  it  cannot  forfeit  a  monthly  installment. 

Second.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  State  agency  must 
be  truly  "substantial."  This  failure  must  be  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  intended  beneficiary  and  cannot  be  merely 
a  failure  of  some  routine  procedure. 

Third.  Failure  of  State  authorities  to  carry  out  regulations 
ot  the  State  law  must  be  construed  liberally  by  the  Board. 
The  Board's  purpose  and  function  is  to  carry  the  Federal 
Government's  contribution  safely  to  the  hands  of  the  in- 
tended beneficiaries.  It  is  not  a  guardian  of  the  actions  of 
the  State  authorities.  The  State  authorities  are  created  and 
set  up  by  the  State  law  and  are  amenable  to  the  people  of 
the  State. 

Fourth.  The  social-security  law  provides  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  3  that  the  payments  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  shall  be  on  a  quarterly  basis.  This  implies  that 
the  Board  should  not  concern  itself  with  individual  payments 
when  considering  initial  payments.  Adjustment  of  small 
routine  errors  should  be  made  between  the  Federal  and  State 
departments  in  a  routine  way. 

Fifth.  Assuming  that  the  Governor  in  some  matters  of 
administration  was  at  fault,  the  penalty  of  total  forfeiture 
of  $1,338,160  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  the  gravamen 
of  the  offense.  The  Board  paid  the  Novemt>er  installment 
and  every  subsequent  installment.  There  were  no  material 
differences  between  the  methods  of  administration  in  No- 
vember than  in  October,  and  Ohio  had  the  same  Governor 
in  November  as  in  Octot)er. 

Sixth.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  law  that  the  action 
of  the  Board  is  in  itself  final.  The  findings  of  the  Board 
are  in  no  sense  "a  final  order."  The  Board  cannot  declare 
a  judgment.  The  Board  itself  did  not  consider  its  findings  as 
final,  because  in  its  letter  of  September  30  it  leaves  the  door 
open  for  the  State  to  comply  with  its  findings  before  the  end 
of  October  1938.  In  its  letter  to  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  states: 

Subsequent  to  the  Board's  finding  every  poeslble  attempt  was 
made  to  persuade  the  State  to  take  action  In  effecting  the  neces- 
sary improvements  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  withhold 
the  grant  for  the  month  of  October. 

Seventh.  The  action  of  the  Board  in  attempting  to  with- 
hold or  to  forfeit  this  large  sum  of  money  is  without  prece- 
dent. There  is  precedent  for  the  payment  of  this  money  as 
asked  for  in  this  bill.  I  refer  to  the  Oklahoma  case.  The 
dereliction  of  the  authorities  in  that  State  are  much  worse 
than  those  of  the  Ohio  Governor. 

I  repeat  that  the  equities  are  with  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Every  Congressman  from  Ohio,  regardless  of  politics,  and  the 
two  Senators  have  favored  this  legislation.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  the  newspapers  In  Ohio  and  the  people 
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generally  that  payment  should  be  made  in  order  that  justice 
shall  prevail  and  equity  be  done.  I  shall  press  the  matter 
vigorously  just  as  soon  as  Congress  convenes  again  in 
January, 

Who  Benefits  by  "Suppressing**  the  Bondholders' 
Committee  Report? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5.  1939 
Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conspicuous  efforts  of  a 
few  Members  to  prevent  the  official  refiling  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Bondholders'  Reor- 
ganization has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  press  and  the 
public  throughout  the  Nation.  I  wish  to  assure  all  those 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  committee,  of  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  that  only  parliamentary  technicalities 
raised  by  some  gentlemen  have  delayed  this  final  report  from, 
becoming  a  public  document  before  this  time.  Personally,  I 
have  never  seen  so  much  activity  on  the  part  of  a  few  gentle- 
men to  k2ep  a  committee  report  suppressed  than  I  have 
observed  since  I  announced  to  the  House  that  the  report  was 
printed  and  ready  for  distribution.  I  am  amazed  especially 
since  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  report  about  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Church)  or  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cochran],  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Their 
solicitousness  for  the  feelings  or  desires  of  persons  whom  our 
committee  was  compelled  to  investigate  in  the  course  of  its 
duties  is  therefore  most  surprising  to  me. 

I  believe,  however,  that  these  gentlemen  whose  parliamen- 
tary tactics  have  succeeded  in  temporarily  suppressing  the 
report  should  be  fair  with  the  country  and  the  House.  Who 
or  what  is  mentioned  in  the  report  that  they  desire  should  not 
be  made  public?  Which  banker,  lawyer,  judge,  bond  broker, 
real-estate  promoter,  insurance  company,  bondholders'  pro- 
tective committee,  or  other  interest  is  mentioned  that  they 
desire  stricken  from  the  pages  of  our  final  report?  What 
activity  or  conduct  of  the  many  persons  or  concerns  we  ques- 
tioned and  exposed  during  the  course  of  our  investigation  into 
the  defaulted  real-estate-bond  racket  do  they  desire  deleted 
from  this  document  before  they  will  withdraw  their  objec- 
tions and  permit  the  public  to  read  the  committee's  findings? 
And  what  recommendations  made  by  our  committee  in  this 
report  for  legislation  to  prevent  future  misconduct  with  other 
people's  money  do  they  desire  to  keep  secret  by  preventing 
the  publication  of  this  important  and  revealing  document 
compiled  out  of  the  nearly  3  years*  work  of  our  investigating 
committee? 

Mr.  Speaker,  right  here  and  now  I  wish  to  state  to  both  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Church]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cochran]  that  I  have  no  personal  reason  for 
publishing  this  voluminous  report.  I  have  no  personal  feeling 
in  connection  with  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  report.  It 
cannot  be  possible,  I  am  certain,  that  the  two  gentlemen  whose 
parliamentary  activity  has  delayed  the  filing  of  the  report, 
object  to  the  disclosures  it  contains  about  the  Chicago  Title  & 
Trust  Co.?  Or  do  they  desire  me  to  strike  out  all  references  to 
the  operations  of  the  Amoskeag  Co.,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.?  Or 
the  Philadelphia  company  for  guaranteeing  mortgages,  where 
the  findings  of  our  committee  resulted  in  12  persons  being 
indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury?  Or  the  Missouri  State 
Life  Insurance  Co.?  Or  the  American  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co., 
the  S.  W.  Straus  Co..  the  Hariey-Stuart  Co.?  Or  do  they 
want  all  references  to  certain  receivers.  Federal  judges,  and 
others  stricken  from  the  report?  In  all  fairness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  particularly  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  lost  their  entire  life 
savings  invested  in  real-estate  bonds  through  the  manipula- 


tions of  "protective  committee"  racketeers,  the  gentlemen 
should  take  a  copy  of  this  final  report  and  advise  me  what 
part  they  desire  eliminated  so  the  public  ^ill  at  least  get 
those  portions  of  the  truth  which  the  gentlemen  will  agree  to 
in  order  to  withdraw  their  objections  to  the  filing  of  the 
report  in  the  House.  The  country  and  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  our  committee,  is  entitled  to  know  what  parts  of  this 
report  these  gentlemen  are  objecting  to,  or  what  part  they 
desire  to  suppress. 

The  only  real  objection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ever  heard 
from  the  gentleman  from  Missouri   (Mr.  Cochran!   during 
the  committee's  investigation  and  since  the  printing  of  the 
final   report,   was   that   some   persons   connected   with   the 
Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Co.  were  supposedly  "libeled" 
or  "slandered"  in  the  committee  reports  references  to  them. 
'  Personally ,    I    never    knew    anything    about    the    financial 
racketeering  in  the  field  of  insurance  companies  until  our 
committee  started  investigating  insurance  receiverships.     I 
did  not  know  the  chief  investigator  of  our  committee  in 
this  phase  of  our  work.    He  was  recommended  to  me  by  my 
fellow  member  of  the  committee  [Mr.  DraxsEN],  of  Illinois, 
and  I  hired  him  because  he  impressed  me  as  knowing  his 
business.    He  hired  as  his  collaborator  a  Mr.  Sullivan,  now 
deceased,  whose  reports  showed  a  vital  need  for  a  thorough 
investigation   into  the   affairs  of  insurance  companies,   b- 
censed  and  operating  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri at  that  time.     When  the  investigation  required  the 
subpenaing  of  Walter  D.  Head.  David  Milton.  R.  Emmett 
O'Malley,  and  others,  I  refused  to  call  off  the  hearings  and 
stop  the  investigation  although  asked  to  do  so  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cochran].    The  best  evidence  that 
our  committee  was  on  the  right  track  in  exposing  the  insur- 
ance  racketeering   by   certain    persons    and    companies    in 
Missouri  is  the  recent  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  that  State.    If  any  investigator  of  our 
committee  knew  what  was  wrong  with  the  insurance  com- 
panies, I  am  confident  it  was  Mr.  Crume  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 
Although  only  a  committee  of  Congress,  we  exposed  condi- 
tions long  before  any  Grovernment  department  knew  any- 
thing about  them,  or  if  they  did,  proceeded  to  act  on  their 
information.    I  want  to  emphasize  here,  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House  that  every  one  of  our  chief  investiga- 
tors outside   of   Chicago   was   appointed   upon   the   recom- 
mendations of  Members  of  Congress,  which  is  the  principal 
reason   why  we   got   so   many   fine  men  to  work  for   the 
meager  salaries  we  were  able  to  pay  and  why  the  committee 
did  such  excellent  work. 

Perhaps  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shcu!d  be  called  to  St.  Louis.  He  has  done  such 
an  excellent  job  that  perhaps  he  can  also  straighten  out  the 
insurance  tangle  in  Missouri,  exposing  the  frauds  perpetrated 
on  the  policyholders.  Yes;  in  the  interests  of  millions  of 
policyholders  in  many  other  States.  As  a  starter  he  might 
go  further  into  the  income-tax  situation  of  Walter  W.  Head, 
whom  the  Government  recently  claimed  failed  to  report  In- 
come of  $144,000  in  1936,  derived  from  manipulation  of  South- 
western Life  funds  and  his  shares  in  General  American  Life 
stock  received  from  the  Equity  Corporation  interests  when 
General  American  Life  stock  control  was  "sold  down  the 
river"  by  a  "downstream  sale."  as  the  utility  and  investment 
trust  manipulators  phrase  it,  to  Southwestern  Life,  a  subsid- 
iary-controlled company  of  General  American  Life. 

The  Attorney  General  might  also  investigate  the  question 
of  the  use  of  the  mails  in  the  mulcting  of  the  interests  of  the 
pclicyholders  in  the  consummation  of  these  deals  and  in  the 
sending  cf  false  and  misleading  information  and  financial 
statements  through  the  mails  to  induce  policyholders  to 
accept  the  "deal"  and  also  buy  new  policies.  These  are  just 
a  few  suggestions  that  cur  committee  report  indicates  I  should 
make  to  the  Attorney  General  in  view  of  the  fine  work  he  has 
already  done  in  starting  on  the  Missouri  insurance  scandals. 

Our  select  committee  was  directed  by  Congress  to  investi- 
gate. It  did  just  that  without  fear  or  favor  to  anyone.  It 
was  directed  to  recommend  legislation  to  remedy  the  evils 
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our  investigation  disclosed  and  prevent  them  if  possible  in 
the  future.  The  many  important  sections  of  both  the  Chan- 
dler bill  amending  the  bankruptcy  statutes  and  the  Lea  bill 
^  regulate  trust  indentures  are  outstanding  proof  of  the 
recommendations  and  suggestions  of  our  committee.  Other 
recommendations  were  made  and  are  made  in  the  final  re- 
port which  I  am  confident  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will 
eventually  enact  into  law  to  protect  American  investors  from 
the  greed,  dishonesty,  and  manipulations  of  certain  types  of 
financiers  still  at  large  in  our  country. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  two  gentlemen  whose  ob- 
jections have  resulted  in  the  suppression  of  this  report  for 
this  session  of  Congress  that  only  the  evidence  adduced  at 
our  hearings  and  conclusions  based  on  that  evidence  is 
contained  in  the  final  report,  which  sums  up  the  record  of 
the  hearings  contained  in  21  previous  volumes.  If  the  con- 
clusions of  the  able  lawyers  and  the  committee  from  the 
evidence  produced  and  the  answers  to  questions  are  wrong, 
then  the  persons  who  were  investigated  either  did  not  tell 
us  the  truth  or  they  willfully  withheld  facts  our  committee 
should  have  received.  For  that  type  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  witnesses  certainly  the  committee  is  not  responsible. 

The  members  of  our  committee  had  page  proofs  of  the 
final  report  for  more  than  a  year  and  until  the  report  was 
printed  and  ready  for  distribution  I  heard  no  objection 
except  from  one  Member.  His  objection  consisted  mainly 
to  the  form,  language,  and  general  make-up  and  assembly  of 
the  report.  I  therefore  edited  and  reedited  the  repoit, 
spending  weeks  on  end  to  get  it  into  final  shape  for  printing. 

The  objections  of  the  two  gentlemen  In  the  House  are  not 
new.  They  objected  2  years  ago  and  even  during  the  life 
of  the  committee  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  objected  to 
the  continuance  of  our  investigation  and  sought  to  block  us 
from  receiving  further  funds  from  the  House  to  continue  our 
work.  Perhaps  even  then  we  were  too  hot,  as  some  would 
term  it.  Thus  his  objections  at  this  time  are  neither  siir- 
prising  nor  unusual  to  me. 

Through  parliamentary  maneuvers,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  re- 
port is  temporarily  suppressed.  But  I  remind  the  gentlemen 
whose  objections  have  kept  the  public  from  getting  the  facts, 
of  the  old  adages  that  "truth  hurts"  and  that  "murder  will 
out,"  even  including  financial  murder.  All  the  truth,  all  the 
facts  that  our  committee  brought  to  light  will  eventually 
reach  the  American  people,  for  which  I  will  be  amply  satisfied. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reiterate  what  I  said 
I  would  do  when  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  RayburnI 
presented  his  resolution  to  grant  unanimous  consent,  with 
certain  restrictions,  to  the  Members  to  extend  their  remarks. 
I  then  stated  that — 

I  will  not  quote  from  the  report  but  will,  from  time  to  time, 
quote  from  the  21  volumes  of  evidence,  some  of  which  f>ertalns  to 
various  cities. 

I  feel  that  Members  interested  in  the  report  will  obtain  real, 
valuable  information  from  these  volumes  and  might  ascertain 
why  the  two  gentlemen  who  raised  parliamentary  objections 
to  the  refiling  of  the  report  made  such  extraordinary  efforts 
against  having  the  report  made  public.  The  enclosed  letter 
from  Mr.  John  A.  Carroll,  gives  some  of  the  reactions  of  per- 
sons who  have  followed  the  committee's  work  as  to  reasons 
why  attempts  were  made  to  obstruct  the  filing  of  the  report: 

SotrrH  Side  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  (In  Receivership) 

Chicago,  July  24.  1939. 
Adolph  J.  Sabath,  Esq., 

Congressman  from  Illinois. 

United  States  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Sn:  In  my  opinion,  you  do  well  to  ignore  the  remarks  of  Congress- 
man CocHHAN  and  the  newspapers,  who  seem  to  take  some  technical 
objections  to  the  filing  of  yovu-  report  on  the  congressional  com- 
mittee's Investigation  of  the  bond  and  mortgage  racket  In  the 
country.  There  mxist  be  a  reason,  and  there  Is  a  good  reason  why 
special  Interests  and  their  ever-present  minions  don  t  want  the 
results  of  this  searching  Investigation  revealed,  either  in  the  Con- 
gress, which  authorized  the  committee  and  appropriated  the  Inade- 
quate amount  for  the  Investigation,  or  the  more  or  less  controlled 

»,  which,  by  and  large,  served  the  interests  they  seek  to  protect. 


But  the  results  of  these  revelations  are  In  the  public  records,  and 
poor  thanks,  even  criticism  for  the  public  servants  who  labored  so 
long  and,  In  my  opinion,  effectively  In  the  face  of  terrific  opposi- 
tion, even  a  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  exposed 
culprits  and  those  who  serve  them,  some  Congressmen,  and  the 
newspapers. 

It  comes  with  particularly  poor  grace,  it  seems  to  me,  for  MUtoa 
and  Head  to  release  a  double-column  newspaper  slam  at  convicts 
Prendergast  and  O'Malley,  seeking  to  unload  all  the  responsibility 
for  the  defaults  of  the  Missouri  Insurance  Co.,  which  was  a  public 
scandal,  probably  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  grave  robbing  In  the 
country.  Of  course,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Attorney  Oencral 
Murphy,  these  public  servants  have  been  brought  to  justice,  but, 
after  all,  as  is  well  known,  it  takes  two  to  do  a  Job  of  this  kind — 
those  who  furnish  the  money  and  those  who  accept  it.  And  we  find 
Mr.  Milton  retiring  from  the  mess  with  almost  a  million  dollars, 
much  more  than  either  Prendergast  or  O'Malley  are  alleged  to 
have  misappropriated.  Other  big  shots  who  were  very  effectively 
exposed  by  the  late  Sullivan  In  his  masterful  presentation  of  the 
facts,  also  shared  in  the  loot  from  the  distressed  and  helpless 
policyholders,  and  thus  far  have  gone  scot  free  while  public  officials 
are  sent  to  jail. 

My  opinion  is  that  Informed  people  here  generally  understand  the 
great  service  you  rendered,  and  that  you  may  safely  rest  on  the 
record.  I  am  writing  this  for  no  other  purpose  except  to  give  you 
the  reaction  of  one  who  was  present  at  all  the  hearings  here  and 
did  his  small  part  with  full  cooperation  from  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  conunittee. 
Yours  truly, 

John  A.  Cakboix. 


The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
far  reaching  and  significant  piece  of  legislation  enacted  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress  was  the  bill  containing  the 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  These  amendments 
broaden  and  liberalize  practically  all  parts  of  the  act;  they 
offer  more  generous  insurance  protection  to  the  aged  and  to 
the  survivors  of  deceased  wage  earners;  they  increase  pur- 
chasing power  and  provide  for  substantial  tax  savings  to 
workers  and  employers,  thus  providing  greater  security  for 
the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939  (H.  R.  6635) 
were  prepared  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  only  after 
long  and  careful  deliberation.  The  committee  held  extended 
pubhc  hearings,  lasting  from  February  1  to  April  7,  during 
which  period  the  committee  sat  48  days  and  took  2,500  pages 
of  testimony.  All  witnesses  who  requested  to  be  heard  were 
allowed  to  appear  in  public  hearings.  The  committee  gave 
serious  and  lengthy  consideration  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  which  the  President  transmitted 
with  a  message  on  January  16,  1939.  Detailed  stud:*  was  also 
given  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  which  was  composed  of  outstanding  citizens 
representing  employers,  employees,  and  the  public. 

After  the  public  hearings  ended  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee spent  over  6  weeks  in  executive  session  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bill,  during  which  time  the  committee  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  the  benefit  of  the  wide  experience,  knowledge, 
and  counsel  of  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

The  biU,  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
was  passed  in  the  Hoase  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  361  to  2. 

The  bill  subsequently  passed  the  Senate  with  182  amend- 
ments by  the  decisive  vote  of  57  to  8.  Many  of  the  182 
amendments  put  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  were  clerical 
changes.  Nevertheless,  there  were  several  important  amend- 
ments which  necessitated  lengthy  discussion  by  the  confer- 
ence committee.    After  3  weeks  the  conferees  came  to  an 
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agreement  and  the  conference  report  was  passed  in  the  House 
on  August  4,  and  in  the  Senate  on  August  5. 

Before  I  discuss  the  amendments  in  detail  I  want  to  briefly 
summarize  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  bill. 

TAXES 

1.  The  old-age  insurance  tax  has  been  frozen  at  1  percent 
on  the  worker  and  1  percent  on  the  employer  for  the  3  years 
1940,  1941,  and  1942  as  against  the  1»2  percent  rates  on  each 
under  the  present  act.  This  will  save  employers  and  workers 
about  $275,000,000  in  1940,  or  a  total  of  $825,000,000  in  the  3 
years. 

2.  Only  the  first  $3,000  an  employer  pays  an  employee  for  a 
year  is  taxed  under  the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
visions. This  is  already  the  ca.se  in  old-age  insurance.  This 
will  save  employers  about  $65,000,000  a  year. 

3.  Provision  is  made  for  refunds  and  abatements  to  em- 
ployers who  paid  their  1936.  1937,  and  1938  unemployment 
compensation  contributions  late  to  the  States.  This  will  save 
employers  about  $15,000,000. 

4.  Thus  the  savings  above-mentioned,  through  1940,  may 
aggregate  some  $355,000,000.  In  addition,  such  savings  for 
the  ensuing  2  years  may  amount  to  approximately  $550,000,- 
000.  This  represents  total  savings  of  approximately 
$905000,000. 

BENEFTTS 

5.  The  old-age  insurance  benefits  have  been  liberalized, 
benefits  provided  for  aged  wives  and  for  widows,  children, 
and  aged  dependent  parents,  and  the  date  for  beginning 
monthly  benefit  payments  has  been  advanced  to  January  1, 
1940.  About  $2,093,000,000  in  benefits  is  estimated  to  be  dis- 
bursed during  1940-44,  or  about  $1,538,000,000  above  what 
it  is  estimated  would  be  spent  under  existing  law  during  these 
5  years.  The  total  cost  of  these  benefits  over  the  next  45 
years  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  present  benefits 
would  be  during  that  period  of  time.  Of  course,  the  cost  in 
the  early  years  will  be  more  but  the  cost  in  the  later  years  will 
be  less. 

COVERAGE 

6.  Certain  services  are  exempted  from  old-age  insurance 
and  unemployment  compensation  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
nuisance  cases  of  inconsequential  tax  payments. 

7.  The  term  "agricultural  labor"  is  defined  so  as  to  clarify 
Its  meaning  and  to  extend  the  exemption  to  certain  types  of 
service  which,  although  not  at  present  exempt,  are  an  integral 
part  of  farming  activities. 

8.  About  1,100,000  additional  persons — seamen,  bank  em- 
ployees, and  employed  persons  aged  65  and  over — are  brought 
under  the  old-age  insurance  system  and  nbout  200,000  under 
unemployment  insurance — chiefiy  bank  employees. 

FEDERAL    GRANTS   TO    STATES 

9.  Federal  matching  for  aid  to  dependent  children  is  in- 
creased from  one-third  to  one-half  and  the  age  limit  raised 
from  16  to  18. 

10.  The  maximum  Federal  matching  per  Individual  for 
old-ape  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  is  increased  from  $30 
per  month  to  $40. 

MATERNAL     AND      CHILD      WELFARE,      VOCATIONAL      REHABILITATION,      AND 

PUBLIC- HEALTH    WORK 

11.  Provision  is  made  for  a  $2,020,000  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization for  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  maternal  and 
child-health  services.  This  will  increase  the  present  Federal 
authorization  from  $3,800,000  to  $5,820,000. 

12.  Provision  is  made  for  a  $1,020,000  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization for  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  crippled  chil- 
dren. This  will  increase  the  present  Federal  authorization 
from  $2,850,000  to  $3,870,000. 

13.  Provision  is  made  for  a  $1,562,000  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization for  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  work.  This  will  increase  ihe  present  Federal 
authorizaUon  from  $1,938,000  to  $3,500,000. 

14.  Provision  is  made  for  a  $3,000,000  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization for  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  public-health 


work.    This  will  increase  the  present  Federal  authorization 
from  $8,000,000  to  $11,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATION 

15.  A  Federal  old-age  and  survivor  insurance  trust  fund  Is 
created  for  safeguarding  the  insurance-benefit  funds.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board  are  made  trustees  of 
this  fund. 

16.  Provision  is  made  to  restrict  the  use  of  information 
concerning  recipients  of  State  old-age  assistance — particu- 
larly their  names  and  addresses — to  purposes  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  old-age  assistance.  This 
is  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  information  for 
political  and  commercial  purposes. 

17.  There  has  now  been  included  among  the  conditions  for 
the  receipt  of  a  Federal  grant  that  a  State  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis. 

18.  Other  amendments  simplify  and  clarify  administration 
of  the  law. 

OLD-ACE    AND    SURVIVORS    INSURANCE 

Most  of  the  changes  were  made  in  that  part  of  the  act 
which  provides  a  system  of  old-age  insurance  covering  wage 
earners  in  business  and  industry  who,  with  their  employers, 
pay  taxes  to  support  the  system.  We  have  liberalized  the 
old-age  benefit  payments,  we  have  extended  them  to  over  a 
million  people  who  were  not  included  before,  and  we  have 
at  the  same  time  held  down  the  old-age  insurance  tax  rate, 
which  under  the  old  law  would  have  increased  durintj  the 
next  3  years,  for  workers  and  employers  alike,  to  1 V2  percent 
of  wages  instead  of  the  present  1  percent.  This  means  a 
saving  of  $275,000,000  of  taxes  in  1940,  or  a  total  saving  of 
$825,000,000  over  the  next  3  years. 

We  have  liberalized  the  insurance  benefits  in  three  ways: 

(1)  The  new  law  provides  that  monthly  benefits  will  be 
paid  beginning  in  1940,  instead  of  1942.  We  have  also  made 
it  possible  for  people  who  become  65  before  1940,  and  could 
have  received  only  lump-sum  payments  before,  to  become 
eligible  in  1940  or  after  for  monthly  payments  as  long  as 
they  live.  Even  though  they  have  received  a  lump-sum  pa,,  - 
ment  they  may  now  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  monthly  benefit. 

(2)  Monthly  payments  will  be  calculated  by  a  new  method 
which  provides  for  a  percentage  of  the  worker's  average 
monthly  pay,  instead  of  his  total  accumulated  earnings. 
This  results  in  a  much  larger  monthly  payment  for  those 
retiring  in'  the  early  years  than  they  would  have  received 
under  the  old  law. 

(3)  We  have  provided  additional  monthly  benefits  for  the 
insured  worker's  wife  if  or  when  she  is  65;  for  his  minor  chil- 
dren; for  his  widow  and  orphans;  and  if  no  widow  or  minor 
children  survive,  for  his  dependent  father  or  mother. 

In  other  words,  we  have  increased  benefits  for  the  workers 
now  old  and  for  workers  who  have  dependent  famiUes.  For 
example:  Tom  Smith,  who  is  now  65,  may  begin  to  receive 
monthly  benefits  in  1940  if  he  has  earned  as  much  as  $50  In 
each  of  any  six  calendar  quarters  since  1936,  on  a  job  that 
Is  covered  by  the  law.  If  he  has  been  working  all  3  years 
up  to  1940  at  an  average  of  $100  a  month,  he  can  draw 
$25.75  a  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life  if  he  is  single.  If  he  is 
married,  and  if  or  when  his  wife  is  65,  the  two  of  them  can 
draw  $38.63  a  month.  At  the  death  of  her  husband  the 
widow's  benefit  would  be  three-fourths  of  his  monthly  pay- 
ment of  $25.75,  or  $19.31  each  month  as  long  as  she  lives. 

A  younger  man  can  build  up  a  larger  income  for  his  old 
age;  meanwhile  his  family  is  protected  In  case  of  his  death. 
Suppose  Paul  Brown  was  25  years  old  on  January  1,  1937, 
when  the  law  went  into  effect;  and  suppose  he  makes  about 
$25  a  week  or  $100  a  month  on  an  average.  At  that  rate,  by 
the  time  he  is  65,  if  he  is  single,  his  old-age  benefit  payment 
will  be  $35  every  month  as  long  as  he  lives.  If  he  is  married, 
and  if  or  when  his  wife  is  65,  they  will  have  an  additional 
$17.50,  making  a  total  of  $52.50  for  the  couple  as  long  as  they 
both  live. 
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Should  the  husband  die  before  he  is  65,  leaving  a  widow  and 
children,  the  widow  would  receive  three-fourths  and  each 
child  would  receive  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
benefit  he  had  earned  up  to  that  time.  In  other  words,  with 
average  pay  of  $100  a  month,  should  he  die  only  3  years  after 
he  begins  work  on  a  job  that  is  covered  by  the  law,  his  monthly 
benefit  rate  would  be  $25.75.  his  widow  would  receive  $19.31 
a  month,  and  each  minor  child  $12.83  a  month.  Thus,  a 
widow  with  two  children  would  have  $45.07  a  month  until  the 
children  reach  16,  or  18  if  attending  school. 

If  there  are  no  children,  the  widow  would  receive  a  lump 
sum  equal  to  six  times  her  husband's  monthly  benefit — in  this 
case  $154.50.  In  either  case,  after  she  is  65,  if  she  has  not 
married  again,  she  would  receive  $19.31  a  month  for  the  rest 
of  her  Lfe. 

In  the  new  law  we  provide  that  a  worker  qualifies  for 
retirement  benefits  after  age  65  if  he  has  earned  at  least  $50  a 
quarter  in  one-half  the  calendar  quarters  elapsing  between 
December  31,  1936,  and  the  date  he  became  65  years  of  age. 
with  a-  minimum  of  at  least  6  quarters  of  coverage.  When  he 
has  40  quarters  of  coverage — that  is,  any  40  quarters  during 
which  he  has  earned  as  much  as  $50  on  a  job  that  is  covered 
by  the  law,  he  will  be  entitled  to  benefits  at  age  65  or  after, 
regardless  of  the  length  of  time  elapsing  since  December  31, 
1936. 

In  the  act  of  1935,  as  I  have  said,  the  benefits  were  calcu- 
lated as  a  certain  percent  of  the  accumulated  total  wages  of 
the  worker.  We  have  changed  that  provision  so  that  benefits 
are  now  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  average  monthly  pay. 
The  amount  of  the  monthly  benefit  payment  is  40  percent  of 
the  first  $50  of  his  average  monthly  pay,  plus  10  percent  of  the 
average  above  $50,  up  to  an  average  of  $250  a  month.  In 
addition,  there  is  an  increase  of  1  percent  in  the  benefit  for 
each  year  of  coverage — that  is.  each  year  in  which  he  earned 
at  least  $200  on  a  job  covered  by  the  law. 

Examples  of  benefit  payments,  after  given  years  of  cover- 
age, with  average  monthly  earnings  of  $50,  $100,  $150,  and 
-$250.  respectively,  are  shown  in  table  I  below,  in  comparison 
with  payments  provided  under  the  old  law. 

Tjlbl*  I. — Illustrative   monthly   old-age   insurance   benefits   under 
present  plan  arid  under  revised  plan  ^ 


Pfwent 

plan 

Revised  plan 

Present 
plan 

Revised  plan 

Yean  of  coverage 

Sincle      Married 

Single      Married' 

A  veiage  incDtlit>  wage  of  iSO 

Averaiie  monthly  wage  of  $100 

3 

0) 

$1.^  00 
17.50 

22.50 
'.'7.  Ht 
32.50 

$2a60 
21.00 
22.00 
24.00 
2K  no 
2S.00 

$30.90 
31.50 
33.00 

36.00 

.39  no 

40.00 

(») 

$17.  50 
22.50 
32.50 
42.  .■iO 
51.25 

$26.75 

26.2.1 
27.50 
30.  UO 
32.  .V) 
35.00 

$38.63 

S     

39.38 

10 

41.25 

20     .  

45.00 

30 

48.  75 

40 

52.50 

Average  monthly  wage  of  $150 

Average  monthly  wage  of  $2.')0 

3        

$20.00 
27.50 
42.  .W 
53.75 
61.25 

$30.90 
31.50 
33.00 
36.00 
39.  Ul 
4i00 

$46.35 
47.25 
49.50 
54.00 
68.50 
63.00 

$2.\00 

37.50 
SA.25 
«S.  75 
81.25 

$41.30 
42.00 
44.00 
48.00 
52.00 
56.00 

$61.  SO 

5 

63.00 

10  

66.00 

ao 

72.00 

30 

78.00 

40        

84.00 

>  It  a  assumeil,  with  respect  to  the  revised  plan,  that  an  Indivjdtial  earns  at  lea.-'t 
$200  in  each  year  of  coverase  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  tiie  l-percent  increment. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  benefit  woulU  be  sou:ewhat  lower. 

'  Benefits  for  a  married  couple  without  children  where  » ife  Is  eligible  lor  a  suppl©- 
ment. 

'  DeiMflts  not  paid  until  after  5  years  of  coverage. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  made  in  the  insurance 
system  is  the  addition  of  monthly  survivors'  benefits.  In 
short,  the  original  Federal  old-age  insurance  system  has  now 
been  converted  into  a  system  of  old-age  and  survivors'  insur- 
ance, providing  lifetime  family  security  instead  of  only  indi- 
vidual security  to  aged  workers  in  covered  occupations.  Table 
II  shows  illustrative  monthly  benefits  paid  to  survivors. 


Tabuc  n 

. — Illustrative  monthly  survivor  1 

benefits » 

Tears  of  coverage 

1  child  or    Widow, 
parent.  65i      65  or 
or  over        over 

Widow 
and  1 
child 

1  child  or!  Widow, 
parent,  651     65  or 
or  over        over 

Widow 
and  1 
ofaUd 

Average  monthly  wage  of 
deceased,  $50 

Average  monthly  wage  of 
deceased,  $100 

5  "'"~I""I""I- 

$10.30 
10.50 
11.00 

12  00 

13  00 
14.00 

$15.45 
1.5.  75 
16.50 
18.00 
19  50 
21.00 

$25.75 
26.25 
r.50 
30.00 
32.50 
35.00 

$12.88 
13.13 
13.75 
15.00 
If..  25 
17.50 

$19.31 

19.  m 
au.63 

22.50 
21.38 
26.25 

$32  10 
32.81 

10 

34.38 

20  

37,50 

30     

40  63 

40 

43.75 

Average  monfhlv  wage  of 
deceased,  $150 

Avcrace  monthly  wage  of 
dea-ased,  i2M 

3 

$15. 45 
15.75 
16..% 
18.00 
19.  50 
21.00 

$ffl  18 
23  63 
24.75 
27.00 
29.25 
31.50 

$38.63 
39.38 
41.25 
45.00 
4S.75 
52.50 

$30.(0 
21.00 
22.00 
24.00 
2C.0O 
28.00 

$:«».  90 
31.50 
3f  00 
36.1)0 

oy.  UO 
42.00 

$51.50 

5       

52.  M 

10 

55.00 

ao 

60.00 

;« 

(i5.00 

40   

70.00 

'  It  is  assumt>d  that  an  individual  earns  at  lea.st  $200  in  each  year  of  coverage.     IX 
this  were  not  the  case,  the  Unttil  would  be  somewhat  lower. 

The  Social  Security  Board  estimates  that  $114,000,000  will 
be  paid  out  in  old-age  insurance  benefits  in  1940.  As  time 
goes  on  that  amount  will  Increase  manyfold.  It  will  go  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  will  spend  it  and  thus  put  it  back  in 
the  channels  of  business.  Old-age  and  survivor  instirance 
benefits  represent  purchasing  power  for  millions  of  our  people 
who  would  otherwise  be  j»or  customers  in  our  markets. 
Moreover,  it  means  more  adequate  protection  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  family. 

In  the  bill  Just  passed  we  have  extended  these  Insurance 
benefits  to  some  new  classes  of  workers,  including  employees 
of  national  and  many  State  banks  and  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. By  some  redefinitions  we  have  excluded  a  few  other 
groups.  Some  other  changes  have  been  m?.de  to  clarify  the 
administrative  provisions  of  this  part  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

PUBLIC-ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 

Next  in  importance  to  the  changes  we  have  made  In  the 
old-age  insurance  system  are  liberalizations  of  the  public- 
assistance  programs,  particularly  the  new  provision  for  aid  to 
dependent  children.  These  are  children  in  families  that  have 
lost  their  breadwinner.  To  enable  the  widowed  parent  or 
other  responsible  relative  to  care  for  the  child  at  home,  the 
State  pays  a  cash  allowance  monthly.  Under  the  old  law 
the  Federal  Government  paid  one-third  of  this  allowance,  up 
to  $18  a  month  for  the  first  child  and  $12  for  each  other  child 
in  the  same  family.  We  have  now  provided  that  the  Federal 
contribution  shall  hereafter  be  one-half  of  the  allowance. 

We  have  also  increased  the  possible  allowances  for  aid  to 
needy  old  people.  This  old-age-assistance  program,  which  is 
an  entirely  different  thing  from  old-age  insurance  for  wage 
earners,  is  a  State- administered  plan  for  enabling  needly  old 
people  to  live  at  home.  Through  the  local  welfare  agency 
they  may  receive  monthly  cash  payments  fixed  according  to 
their  need.  The  Federal  Government  contributes  to  these 
monthly  payments.  Under  the  old  law  this  contribution 
would  match  the  State's  contribution  up  to  a  total  of  $30  a 
month.  We  have  provided  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  match  the  State's  contribution  up  to  a  total  of  $40  a 
month;  that  is,  $20  from  the  Federal  Government  if  the  State 
provides  $20. 

In  the  provisions  for  aid  to  the  blind  we  authorized  a 
similar  increase  in  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  monthly 
cash  allowance. 

ITNEMPLOTMEJJT  COMPENSATION 

We  have  not  materially  changed  the  unemployment-insur- 
ance previsions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  but  we  have  pro- 
vided that  employers  shall  not  be  taxed  upon  any  part  of  an 
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employee's  wages  or  salarly  over  $3,000  a  year.  This  will  be 
a  saving  to  employers  of  about  $65,000,000  a  year.  We  have 
also  provided  for  refunds  and  adjustments  of  taxes  of  em- 
ployers who  were  late  in  paying  their  1936,  1937,  and  1938 
contributions  to  State  unemployment  funds.  This  will  be  a 
saving  to  employers  of  some  $15,000,000. 

Every  State  now  has  an  unemployment-insurance  law 
which  is  administered  by  the  State,  and  all  are  paying  bene- 
fits. So  long  as  the  State  program  conforms  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  the  Federal  Government  pays  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration. Out-of-work  benefits,  however,  are  paid  en- 
tirely from  a  State  fund  to  which  employers — and  in  a  few 
States  employees  also — contribute. 

As  in  the  case  of  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance,  we  have 
extended  the  benefits  to  some  new  classes  of  workers,  includ- 
ing employees  of  national  and  many  State  banks  and  building 
and  loan  associations.  By  some  it;definitions  we  have  ex- 
cluded a  few  other  groups. 

HEALTH    AND    WELFARE    SERVICES 

The  other  programs  established  in  the  original  Social  Se- 
curity Act  provide  for  public-health  and  welfare  services. 
The  States  administer  them,  with  Federal  aid  in  the  form  of 
grants  of  money.  We  have  increased  the  Federal  funds 
available  for  such  grants  for  the  coming  year,  as  follows: 


Maternal  and  child  health 

Crippled  children  _ ......... 

V(K-at iiinal  rehabilitation . 

Public  health 


Authoriza- 
tion under 
1935  act 


$3,800,000 
2,  S.V).  000 
1.938.0(X) 
8.0O0.00O 


Total  au- 
Addilional    thorir^ation 


funds  au- 
thurizcd 


$2. 020.  000 
1.020.(X)0 
1,.V)2.000 
3.000,000 


under 

amended 

act 


$5. 820, 000 
3.870,000 
3.500.000 

11,000.000 


These  added  funds  should  mean  that  under  the  public- 
health  and  welfare  programs  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  more 
of  the  mothers  and  children  who  are  in  need  of  those  serv- 
ices, more  of  the  disabled  workers,  more  of  the  people  every- 
where who  need  such  aid. 

It  has  been  my  responsibility  and  privilege,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  initiate  the 
bill  which  became  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  to  initiate 
the  amendments  we  have  just  adopted.  I  know  we  have 
not  yet  achieved  a  perfect  law  nor  a  final  program.  But  I 
do  believe  that  the  Social  Security  Act  with  its  amendments 
is  the  greatest  piece  of  social  legislation  in  our  time,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  its  enactment. 

We  have,  then,  a  new  Social  Security  Act — built  upon  our 
first  national  program  for  social  security,  enacted  in  1935. 
We  have  tried  to  build  wisely  upon  that  foundation,  and  in 
my  judgment  we  have  succeeded.  We  have  provided  larger 
benefits  for  more  people  and  we  have  made  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  costs.  There  can  be  no  question  that  we  now 
have  a  more  adequate,  yet  safer  and  sounder  program. 


Dangerous  Inequities  of  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  KINZEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  6  years  this 
Nation  has  been  ruled  by  an  administration  that  has  had  but 
one  solution  to  offer  for  the  problems  of  a  Nation-wide  de- 
pression. The  administration's  solution  has  been  to  tax  and 
tax,  spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect.  In  other  words,  in 
defiance  of  the  American  way  of  government,  the  present 


administration  has  pursued  a  policy  of  regimentation,  limita- 
tion, and  concentration  of  control  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  In  defiance  of  the  thrift,  personal 
initiative,  individual  confidence,  and  independence  which 
have  made  this  Nation  great,  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion has  been  to  take  from  those  who  have  to  give  to  those 
who  have  not,  without  regard  to  justice,  equity,  wisdom,  or 
economic  common  sense. 

As  a  result  of  that  policy,  which  is  now  being  extended  also 
into  international  affairs,  we  have  the  greatest  Federal  debt 
in  all  history.  Since  1933  we  have  had  deficit  after  deficit, 
and  we  face  the  future  with  a  continually  mounting  Federal 
debt  and  continually  m.ountlng  annual  deficits. 

That  mounting  Federal  debt  and  those  mounting  deficits 
mean  higher  taxes,  greater  penalties  on  the  thrift  and  indus- 
try of  our  citizens,  and  greater  encouragement  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  give  up  all  efforts  of  self-support  and  look  to 
their  Government  and  their  fellow  citizens  for  a  living. 

I  want  to  be  understood  clearly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not 
permit  a  single  man,  woman,  or  child  in  this  country  to  suffer 
or  starve.  But  I  do  believe  that  dangerous  inequities  are 
being  fostered  and  encouraged,  that  those  inequities  are 
taking  root  in  our  whole  governmental  system,  and  that  they 
penalize  thrift  and  encourage  extravagance. 

My  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
States  in  the  Union.  Why?  Because  its  people  were  cou- 
rageous; because  they  were  honest;  because  they  were  indus- 
trious; because  they  were  ambitious;  because  they  were 
thrifty;  because  they  were  not  afraid  to  deny  themselves 
luxuries  in  order  that  they  might  save  for  a  rainy  day,  ac- 
cumulate a  competence  for  their  old  age,  and  leave  their 
children  enough  to  give  them  a  start  in  life.  Let  no  one  tell 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  getting  ahead  in  Pennsylvania  was  any 
easier  in  those  pioneer  days,  or  is  any  easier  today,  than  it 
was,  or  is,  in  Louisiana,  or  Texas,  or  Arkansas,  or  Arizona,  or 
North  or  South  Dakota.  In  Pennsylvania  the  secret  of  get- 
ting ahead  in  the  world  has  been  to  toil,  sweat,  and  save; 
and  it  has  been  by  that  formula  that  my  constituents  have 
become  a  prosperous  agricultural  people. 

Now,  what  has  happened  in  the  last  6  years  of  the  New 
Deal  administration?  Let  me  give  you  some  figures  to  indi- 
cate what  has  happened — some  figures,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
are  illuminating  to  me,  and  I  believe  will  be  illuminating 
to  you. 

To  begin  with,  based  on  the  census  of  1930,  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  and  benefits  received  by  States  from  March  4,  1933, 
through  July  1,  1938,  shows  that  Pennsylvania  paid  over  that 
period  $1,667,663,000  and  received  in  benefits  $1,229,639,000. 
In  other  words,  the  total  of  all  benefits  received  from  the 
Federal  Government  amounted  to  $121  per  capita,  while  my 
State  paid  out  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  $164  per 
capita. 

Let  me  note  that  the  State  of  Alabama  paid  in  that  period 
$21  per  capita  taxes  and  received  $124  per  capita  benefits. 
The  State  of  Arkansas  paid  $12  per  capita  taxes  and  received 
$141  per  capita  benefits.  The  State  of  Florida  paid  $83  per 
capita  taxes  and  received  $133  per  capita  benefits.  The  State 
of  Mississippi  paid  $9  per  capita  taxes  and  received  $132  per 
capita  benefits. 

Up  in  the  great  Northwest,  North  Dakota  paid  $11  per 
capita  taxes  and  received  $309  per  capita  benefits,  while 
South  Dakota  paid  $12  per  capita  taxes  and  received  $335 
per  capita  benefits. 

Turning  to  the  Southwest,  Arizona  in  that  same  period 
paid  $32  per  capita  taxes  and  received  $459  per  capita 
benefits. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  showing  how  most  of  the  other 
States  in  the  Union  have  received  more  money,  per  capita, 
than  they  paid  in  Federal  taxes,  while  my  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania received  much  less  per  capita  benefits  than  it  paid 
in  taxes. 
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Now.  we  have  heard  the  New  Deal  administration  tell  us 
what  it  has  done  for  the  farmers.  I  want  to  show  here, 
Mr..  Speaker,  what  the  New  Deal  has  not  done  for  the 
farmers  of  my  district. 

Agricultural  relief  payments  made  for  crop  reductions, 
rental  and  benefit  checks,  payments  for  conservation  of  soil 
resources  from  1933  to  1938,  together  with  Farm  Security 
Administration  expenditures,  show  that  in  1930.  out  of  a 
total  farm  population  of  856.694.  Pennsylvania  had  116.589 
farm  families,  or  520.514  farm  individuals,  on  relief. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  find  that  up  to  June  30.  1938, 
the  total  payments  for  crop  reductions,  rentals,  benefit 
checks,  conservation  payments,  and  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration expenditures  amounted  to  $10,706,301.99. 

Now  we  find  that  figures  showing  farm  relief  distributed 
by  States  for  the  period  from  May  1933  to  June  30,  1938. 
disclose  that  Pennsylvania  reduced  her  farm  families  on 
relief  irom  116.589  in  1933  to  255  in  1939.  The  propor- 
tional payments  for  that  period,  based  on  the  1933  figure, 
would  fall  at  around  $91.82,  whereas  Nebraska,  for  instance, 
increased  her  farm  families  on  relief  from  4.412  in  1933  to 
7,640  in  1939.  and  the  proportional  payments  per  farm  fam- 
ily over  that  period  was  $19,960,  resulting  in  total  payments 
of  $88,063,490.40. 

What  I  am  trying  to  show  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  Penn- 
sylvania, although  up  among  the  first  rank  of  taxpaying  States, 
was  forty-seventh  down  the  list  in  receipt  of  farm  relief. 

Viewing  the  situation  from  yet  another  angle — that  of 
farm  acreage — we  find  the  following  illuminating  figures: 

Pennsylvania,  with  15.855,000  acres,  had  during  the  period 
under  discussion  an  average  of  67  cents  per  acre  relief  money, 
while  Louisiana  averaged  $4.28  relief  per  acre,  Iowa  $4.11, 
Alababia  $?.52,  and  Arkansas  $3.30. 

Pennsylvania,  from  the  standpoint  of  acreage  relief,  was 
thirty-eighth  down  the  list. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  figures  are  susceptible  of  manipulation, 
and  statisticians  can  do  strange  things  with  them.  That  is 
why  I  have  given  figures  from  the  standpoint  of  per  capita 
taxes  paid  and  per  capita  relief  received,  per  farm  family 
benefits  received,  and  the  benefits  received  per  acre — in  order 
to  show  from  these  various  viewpoints  that  the  figures  all 
disclose  the  sam.e  picture.  In  other  words,  all  of  these  figures 
cannot  be  wrong.  l)ecause  they  all  show  the  same  general 
trend. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  has  the  New  Deal  policy  of 
distributing  money  resulted  in  these  gross  inequities  for  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  people  of  my  district.  My 
people  have  for  several  years  past  been  subjected  to  still 
another  injustice,  which  is  continuing  to  this  day. 

Under  the  Intemationalistic  policy  of  the  administration, 
we  have  entered  into  trade  agreements  with  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  with  the  result  that  the  Pennsylvania 
farmers'  market  is  being  turned  over  to  foreign  producers 
with  whom  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  cannot  hope  to  compete. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  reciprocal-trade  program 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  Is  ruining  American  agri- 
culture and  Pennsylvania  agriculture.  Not  only  has  the 
administration's  reciprocal-trade  program  failed  to  stimulate 
foreign  markets  for  our  farm  products,  but  it  is  working  the 
other  way  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmers  of  my  district  and 
my  State  and.  Indeed,  to  the  farmers  of  America. 

As  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable  Danux  A.  Reed 
of  New  York,  pointed  out  In  this  House  on  July  22,  our  agri- 
^  cultural  exports  for  the  5  months  ending  May  1939  were 
valued  at  $237,998,000,  compared  with  $362,936,000  for  the 
same  period  in  1938 — a  decrease  of  $124,938,000,  or  34.2  per- 
cent. 

In  that  period  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  decrea.'^cd 
over  $9,000,000  and  corn  exports  decreased  over  $45,000,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  imports  of  agricultural  products  in- 
creased during  the  5  months  cited.  Imports  of  cattle,  meat 
products,  canned  beef.  ham.  shoulders,  and  bacon,  hides  and 
skins,  wool,  flax  and  hemp,  tobacco,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  agricultural  products  increased  tremendously. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  my  district  are  willing  to 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  depression's  difficulties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. We  are  willing  to  be  good  neighbors.  We  are 
willing  to  help  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  ragged  and 
shelter  the  homeless.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  thrift  ought 
to  be  penalized,  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be 
brought  down  to  a  common  lower  level  of  living.  What  we 
believe  is  that  the  people  of  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  must  be  helped  up  to  a  higher  level  of  living  without 
impoverishing  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States 
who  have  the  energy,  the  Initiative,  and  the  courage  to  go 
ahead  in  spite  of  handicaps  and  difficulties  brought  on  by  the 
depression. 

There  Is  no  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  ray  people  should 
be  thus  penalized;  there  is  no  reason  why  these  inequities 
should  continue  to  exist;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  ex- 
travagant and  wasteful  and  dangerous  spending  should  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  a  continuing  burden  that  will  bear  down  upon  the 
backs  of  our  people  long  after  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House  and  his  group  of  "brain  trusters"  have  disap- 
peared from  the  earthly  scene. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  strive  for  a  constructive 
program  of  recovery.  We  must  abandon  this  policy  of  tak- 
ing from  those  who  have  to  give  to  those  who  have  not.  We 
must  make  greater  efforts  to  get  those  who  have  not  back 
into  private  work  where  they  can  maintain  themselves  and 
their  dependents  in  honor  and  self-respect. 


Farmers  Demand  the  Truth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  VINCENT  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  va- 
riety of  efforts  have  been  made  by  a  small  group  of  political 
opportunists,  in  utter  disregard  for  the  truth,  to  provoke 
universal  indignation  among  our  farmers  agamst  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  program.  The  way  in  which  these 
political  opportunists  attempt  to  support  their  biased,  inac- 
curate charges  is  an  affront  to  ordinary  intelligence.  They 
assume — erroneously,  to  be  sure — that  our  farmers  can  be 
easily  deceived. 

Calm  rationalization,  logic,  and  consistency  have  no  part 
in  their  campaign  of  vilification.  If  In  a  particular  case  it 
serves  their  purpose  to  show  one  set  of  statistical  comparisons, 
they  hasten  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  another  case 
the  same  basis  of  comparison  does  not  lend  Itself  to  a  distor- 
tion of  the  picture,  motivated  solely  with  a  consuming  desire 
to  discredit  the  accomplishments  of  the  trade-agreements 
program,  these  self-styled  "zealots"  of  the  farmers'  welfare 
quickly  select  a  basis  that  can  be  manipulated  to  show  an 
adverse  picture.  Such  connivance  justly  merits  public 
denunciation. 

It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  trade-agreements 
program.  I  simply  desire  to  acquaint  the  American  farmer 
with  the  nature  of  the  attacks  made  upou  it. 

BEWART  THE  WOU  IN  SHEEP'S  CLOTHING 

Glib-tongued  tariff  lobbyists  having  special  interests  to 
serve  persuaded  the  farmers  that  enactment  of  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Act  in  1930  would  bring  a  greater  measure  of 
farm  pro.sperity.  Tariffs  were  raised  to  unprecedented 
heights.  Foreign  nations  finding  they  could  no  longer  sell 
their  customary  products  in  America,  quickly  retaliated  with 
equally  severe  trade  restrictions  against  our  products.  In- 
stead of  the  promised  prosperity  our  farmers  were  plunged 
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Into  the  most  severe  economic  disaster  that  this  country  has 
ever  experienced. 

Discredited  by  the  total  collapse  of  farm  prices  following 
enactment  of  the  uneconomic  trade  barriers  established  under 
Hawley-Smootism,  these  embargo  tariff  devotees  now  strenu- 
ously strive  to  direct  attention  away  from  the  sorry  mess  re- 
sulting from  their  ruinous  commercial  foreign  policy.  Their 
comparisons  are  always  with  farm  prices  prevailing  today 
contrasted  with  farm  prices  prevailing  in  the  1920's.  In  fact, 
tables  of  this  type  are  from  time  to  time  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record;  farm  prices  prevailing  under  Hawley- 
Smootism  are  completely  ignored.  Is  it  not  a  fair  presump- 
tion that  those  who  indulge  in  such  manipulations  seek  rather 
to  mislead  the  farmer  than  to  inform  him  accurately? 

In  an  article  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Au- 
gust 10,  Representative  Kabl  E.  Mtjndt,  of  South  Dakota, 
raises  his  voice  in  tender  solicitude  for  the  American  farmers, 
charging  that  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  program  has 
destroyed  the  American  market  for  the  American  fanner.  To 
support  his  charge  he  compares  the  average  price  of  eggs  for 
the  12  Republican  years  against  the  6>2  Democratic  years, 
completely  ignoring  the  total  collapse  of  farm  prices  that 
followed  enactment  of  the  embargo  tariffs  of  Hawley-Smoot- 
ism. What  reasonable  person  would  disagree  that  in  order  to 
make  a  valid  measurement  of  the  effects  of  trade  agreements 
comparisons  should  be  made  between  those  years  in  which 
trade  agreements  were  in  effect  against  the  period  in  which 
the  Hawley-Smoot  embargo  tariff  rates  were  in  effect? 

Tlie  following  table  shows  just  such  a  comparison: 
Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  (cents  per  dozen) 

HAWLET-BMOOT    PESIOD 

23.7 

^^ ^^^ 

" 14  2 

"""""I"— 13.  8 

17.3 


1930- 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 


Average 


TRADE-AGREEMENT   PERIOD 


1935. 
1938. 
1937. 
1938. 


23.4 
21.8 
21.3 
20.3 


Average 21.7 

The  above  table  reveals  that  farmers  received  an  average 
price  of  4>2  cents  more  per  dozen  for  their  eggs  during  the 
4  years  of  more  liberal  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
nations  under  trade  agreements  than  during  the  4  years  of 
restricted  trade  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act.  Calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  egg?  sold,  farmers  of  the  United  States 
received  $428,973,750  less  during  the  Hawley-Smoot  Uriff 
period  than  they  would  have  if  they  had  received  the  ^me 
average  price  during  that  period  which  prevailed  during  the 
trade-agreements  period. 

HAWLET-SMOOTISM       COST       SOUTH       DAKOTA       FARMERS       $8,287,500       IN 

EGGS  ALONE 

The  following  table  shows  that.  South  Dakota  farmers  re- 
ceived an  average  price  of  5  cents  more  per  dozen  for  their 
eggs  during  the  4  years  of  Secretary  Hull's  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  program  than  during  the  4  years  of  uneconomic 
tariff  duties  under  Hawley-Smootism.  Calculations  made  on 
the  basis  of  eggs  sold  indicate  that  South  Dakota  farmers 
lost  $8,287,500  due  to  the  lower  average  price  prevailing  under 
the  Hawley-Smoot  period  than  under  trade  agreements. 

Some  day.  perhaps,  these  embargo  tariff  devotees  will  be 
willing  to  admit  the  abysmal  failure  of  their  commercial 
foreign  policy. 
Prices  received  by  South  Dakota  farmers  for  eggs  {cents  per  dozen) 

HAWLET-SMOOT    PERIOD 

18.2 

- 13.0 

10.7 

jQ  Q 


1930. 
1931- 
1932- 
1933. 


Prices  received  by  South  Dakota  farmers  for  eggs   (cents  per 

dozen )  — Continued 


TRADE -ACREEMEIfT   PERIOD 


1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 


Average 


17.9 


The  Muddling  of  the  Meddlers 


Average 


12.9 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  fulfill  its  promised  functions,  and  the 
national  calamity  predicted  by  Secretary  Wallace  unless  it 
was  a  second  time  rejuvenated  by  new  funds,  challenge 
Nation-wide  attention.  Prom  the  agricultural  districts  and 
also  from  the  Industrial  centers  protests  are  heard  against 
the  continuation  of  a  program  which  at  its  inception  was 
held  out  as  the  way  of  salvation  for  the  farmers,  but  which 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  road  to  ruin. 

As  we  recall  the  promises  that  were  made,  each  one  more 
glowing,  each  one  more  vividly  painted,  each  one  holding 
out  brighter  prospects — all  of  them  New  Deal  panaceas — 
as  we  recall  the  bountiful  promises  that  were  made  by  those 
who  claimed  that  they  could  plan  all  things  for  all  men,  the 
results  today  are  not  only  startling  but  shocking.  Someone 
has  aptly  said,  "These  promises'  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh." 

The  planning  specialists  directed  their  attention  particu- 
larly to  three  major  crops — cotton,  corn,  and  wheat.  The 
results  in  all  three  are  the  same — dismal  disappointment, 
flat  failure.  Measured  in  terms  of  real  results  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  governmental  program  has  cost  so  much,  done  so 
little,  and  caused  such  widespread  disastrous  consequences 
as  the  administration's  agricultural  program  has  produced. 

Cotton,  of  course,  looms  large  on  the  horizon  when  we  con- 
sider the  agricultural  problem.  No  one  can  question  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  South,  and 
therefore  to  cotton. 

The  administration  approached  the  cotton  question  along 
two  lines,  one  inconsistent  with  the  other  and  both  at  variance 
with  and  antagonistic  to  the  best  interests  of  the  cotton 
planter.  On  the  one  hand,  a  crop-restriction  program  was 
inaugurated  and  with  this  a  Government  loan  policy.  Cotton 
was  placed  in  warehouses;  loans  were  made  to  the  planters; 
the  American  price  was  pegged  above  the  world  price,  all  of 
which  resulted  in  the  smallest  export  of  cotton  in  half  a 
century. 

A  decline  in  world  consumption  of  cotton  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced as  the  cause  for  the  decline  in  our  exports.  On  the 
contrary,  world  consumption  has  increased  rather  than  de- 
clined, but  the  facts  are  that  the  administration's  agricul- 
tural program  has  taken  the  American  cotton  planter  out  of 
world  competition,  and  the  markets  which  we  thereby 
abandoned  have  been  seized  by  other  countries.  How  the 
present  program  can  ever  meet  world  conditions,  how  storing 
millions  of  bales  of  cotton  and  lending  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  crop,  how  a  crop-restriction  program  such  as  the  ad- 
ministration pursues  can  ever  hope  to  bring  any  real  results 
to  the  cotton  planter  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

Yes;  we  will  store  more  bales  and  lend  more  money  and 
peg  the  price  higher  and  make  every  effort  to  persuade  the 
farmer  that  cotton  has  a  certain  value,  whereas  in  truth  every 
sensible  man  knows  that  such  fictitious  factors  will  never  fix 
real  values. 
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According  to  all  reports,  we  should  have  a  bumper  com 
crop  this  year.  It  may  be  a  bumper  crop,  but  it  certainly 
will  not  bring  a  bumper  price.  Com  is  selling  today  at  as  low 
a  level  as  it  has  since  the  New  Deal  first  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  a  more  abundant  life  for  the  forgotten 
man,  including  all  the  forgotten  fanners  of  America.  There 
has  been  a  strange  silence  recently  both  as  to  an  "abundant 
life"  and  as  to  '^forgotten  men." 

The  corn  plan  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  cotton 
plan— faked  prices  and  fictitious  prosperity.  The  lending 
program  was  made  so  appealing  to  the  corn  farmers  that  it 
encouraged  them  to  build  extra  cribs  to  store  the  com  which 
It  was  urged  they  should  keep  off  the  market  in  order  to  keep 
the  price  up.  Certainly  it  has  come  to  a  sorry  pass  when  a 
Government  program  offers  inducements  of  this  kind.  More 
than  250.000,000  bushels  of  corn  were  stored  by  the  farmers 
in  their  own  cribs,  against  which  the  Government  loaned 
them  money.  Had  the  plan  worked,  or  had  there  been  any 
reasonable  hope  that  such  a  plan  could  work,  some  excuse 
might  be  found  for  the  insistence  with  which  the  adminis- 
tration played  upon  the  corn  farmer  to  hoard  his  crop. 

Try  as  the  planners  would,  however,  their  fantastic  ideas 
have  come  to  naught.  Loans  have  a  habit  of  maturing,  even 
though  they  be  loans  from  a  Federal  Government,  and  even 
though  the  loans  be  made  on  corn.  Actual  maturities  and 
the  fear  of  oncoming  maturities  have  resulted  in  a  drop  in 
the  market,  and  all  the  while  a  new  corn  crop  is  In  the 
ofBng.  We  have  heard  much  of  Secretary  Wallace's  ever- 
normal  granary.  Are  we  to  understand  that  an  ever- 
normal  granary  contemplates  the  accumulation  year  by  year 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  stored  in  warehouses,  against 
which  loans  have  been  made,  and  with  no  prospect  of  any 
real  Income  by  which  the  farmer  can  hope  to  repay  such 
advances?  Are  we  to  understand  that  an  ever-normal 
granary  means  the  building  of  more  and  more  comcribs  and 
the  Involvement  of  the  farmer  in  more  and  more  debts  and 
the  granting  by  the  Federal  Government  of  bigger  and  bigger 
loans? 

Would  it  be  amiss  for  someone  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  fact  that  com  is  not  an 
Isolated  or  distinctly  separate  crop  but  that  It  is  related  to 
and  has  a  very  definite  part  in  our  whole  agricultural  pro- 
gram? Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  professional 
planners  will  be  any  more  successful  with  next  year's  crop 
than  they  have  been  with  this  year's  or  with  those  that  have 
gone  before?  Were  this  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  experi- 
mentation and  failure,  were  there  some  extenuating  circimi- 
stances  by  which  the  collapse  in  prices  and  the  bursting  corn- 
cribs  could  be  explained,  we  might  find  some  excuse  for  this 
planner's  paradise.  But  this  is  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of 
Mr.  Wallace's  wonders.  And  the  sixth  year  Is  worse  than 
the  first  year.  Instead  of  stepping  the  farmer  forward,  the 
agricultural  program  of  the  administration  has  pulled  him 
backward;  Instead  of  pushing  him  up,  it  has  dragged  him 
down. 

What  has  been  said  of  cotton  and  com  applies  with  equal 
force  to  wheat.  The  wheat  farmer  is  no  better  off  than  the 
cotton  planter  or  the  corn  planter.  Wheat  prices  have  tobog- 
ganed until  they  stand  today  at  the  lowest  level  that  any  of 
us  can  recall.  The  administration's  program  has  been  to 
curtail  production,  to  attempt  to  maintain  a  world  price,  and 
then  to  try  to  hold  an  export  market  by  subsidizing  wheat. 

The  subsidy  program  alone  has  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  approximately  $25,000,000  during  the  past  12  months. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Small  wonder  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  alarmed — small  wonder  for  his  recent 
threat  of  a  national  calamity.  But  a  few  very  pertinent 
qucBtlons  are  in  the  minds  of  Americans  today — questions 
that  the  farmers  of  America  and  the  taxpayers  of  America 
have  a  right  to  have  answered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Who  has  sponsored  this  marvelous  planning?  Who 
has  engineered  this  program?  Who  has  given  assurances 
that  It  would  be  a  pathway  to  prosperity?  Who  is  it  that 
seeks  to  satisfy  the  American  farmer  with  city  slickers'  gold- 


bricks?    Who  has  brought  on  this  national  calamity?    Who 
Is  responsible? 

These  sire  questions  the  American  farmer  is  asking  as  the 
Secretary  gives  out  his  solemn  pronouncement  of  a  national 
calamity. 

W.  P.  A.  Employment— Prevailing  Rate  of  Pay 
Should  Be  Reestablished;  Provision  Relating  to 
Compulsory  Removal  Should  Be  Repealed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
relief  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  was  pending, 
I  voted  and  fought  against  cuts  in  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages.  I  also  supported  the  Casey  bill,  which  this  House 
saw  fit  to  defeat.  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  vote  for  the 
present  act.  because  without  It  there  would  be  no  provision 
for  continuing  the  W.  P.  A. 

The  act  itself  not  only  lengthened  the  hours  that  the  em- 
ployees were  compelled  to  work  on  W.  P.  A.,  but  it  also  cut 
most  of  the  wages  that  had  previously  been  paid  and,  more- 
over, reduced  the  employment  of  people  by  about  one-third. 
In  addition  to  this,  last  year  Congress  appropriated  $965,- 
000,000  for  Public  Works  Administration  loans  and  grants, 
whereas  this  year  Congress  failed  to  make  any  appropriation 
for  the  said  Pubhc  Works  Administration. 

Although  Congress  thought  It  necessary  to  vote  suflBcient 
moneys  for  national  defense,  farm  appropriations,  flood 
control,  all  of  which  are  very  essential  and  necessary,  it 
thought  that  the  poor,  unfortunate  people  who  could  not 
find  employment  in  private  industry  could  get  along  with 
less  money  and  do  the  best  they  could.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
for  the  city  dweller  to  eat,  clothe  himself,  and  live  with  a 
roof  over  his  head  as  It  is  for  people  who  come  from  less- 
populated  areas.  I  am  wondering  how  the  relief  act  is  going 
to  work  out.  I  hope  that  business  makes  rapid  strides  as  to 
make  it  unnecessary  for  Congress  to  make  additional  appro- 
priations for  W.  P.  A.  But  I  have  doubts  In  that  direction. 
A  few  days  after  the  relief  bill  was  passed,  organized  labor 
protested  the  rescission  of  the  principle  of  the  prevailing  rate 
of  pay.  This  principle  was  established  about  8  years  ago  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Included  in  all  govern- 
mental contracts  are  provisions  to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages.  It  was  Included  in  all  former  relief  appropriation 
measures  passed  by  Congress.  To  have  abrogated  that 
principle  that  labor  has  fought  for  for  many  years  is  to  lend 
encouragement  to  those  who  would  gladly  bring  back  the 
days  of  low  wages  and  long  hours.  We  all  know  that  this 
country  was  always  prosperous  when  we  had  a  high  standard 
of  living  rather  than  a  low  one  based  on  exploitation  of  the 
great  masses  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  selfish  individuals. 

On  July  12  I  introduced  H.  R.  7164,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  to  provide  for 
the  reestablishment  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  for  persons 
employed  upon  work  projects.  The  bill  also  contained  a  pro- 
vision to  repeal  section  16  (b)  of  the  Relief  Act  which  relates 
to  compulsory  removal  of  persons  who  have  been  on  the 
W.  P.  A.  rolls  for  18  months  or  longer.  The  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  did  not  see  fit 
to  take  any  action  on  it.  Since  the  W.  P.  A.  has  commenced 
its  policy  of  dismissing  those  persons  who  have  been  on  the 
rolls  for  18  months  or  longer,  many  communications  have 
reached  me  with  regard  to  the  hardships  that  these  people 
will  now  have  to  undergo.  The  law  made  no  provision  as  to 
age,  dependencies,  or  particular  condition  of  the  persons  on 
the  rolls,  but  states  that  these  people  will  have  to  wait  30 
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dajrs  before  they  are  eligible  to  be  certified  for  W.  P.  A. 
employment.  With  the  great  amount  of  work  that  the  relief 
agencies  will  now  have  and  the  routine  to  which  these  appli- 
cants are  necessarily  subject,  it  would  be  bold  optimism  to 
say  that  these  persons  will  be  reinstated  to  W.  P.  A.  after  30 
days  off  the  rolls.  Months  will  elapse,  and  in  most  cases  I 
am  afraid  these  people  will  never  be  restored  to  their  former 
positions  on  W.  P.  A. 

The  hardship  and  suffering  that  the  dismissal  provision 
will  cause  is  something  that  we  should  try  to  remedy.  I  think 
it  was  a  mistake  to  enact  such  a  provision  in  the  first  place, 
but  Congress  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  the  many  men.  women,  and 
children  who  now  suffer  as  a  result  of  this  provision  to  remedy 
it  and  show  the  unfortunate  and  underprivileged  that  they 
are  concerned  with  their  welfare. 

In  fairness  to  labor  we  must  also  reestablish  the  prevailing 
rate  of  pay  on  W.  P.  A.  projects. 

The  United  States  believes  in  a  square  deal  for  labor  and 
for  the  poor  and  needy  dependent  upon  reLef  and  the  W.  P.  A. 
This  Congress  will  do  its  part  to  help  them. 


Majority  Leader  Sam  Rayburn 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  journalist 
is  hard  put  for  news  when  Congress  adjourns.  During  the 
closing  days  of  a  session  he  welcomes  the  fall  of  the  gavel, 
having  been  on  the  job  for  6  months  or  more,  his  hours 
of  labor  being  based  upon  the  happenings  of  the  day. 
Within  a  fortnight,  however,  he  wants  action,  and  he  knows, 
especially  those  assigned  to  politics  and  the  Capital,  that 
It  will  not  come  until  Congress  is  back  on  the  job  and  he 
looks  forward  to  that  day.  News  he  must  get,  and  when 
it  is  not  in  the  making,  he  visions  a  lay-off,  not  with  pay 
like  the  Government  employee,  but  at  his  own  expense. 
Good  men,  however,  are  never  displaced. 

Something  of  a  minor  character  can  develop  during  the 
slow-up  period  that  through  imagination  could  be  stretched 
to  a  column,  which  would  not  be  worth  more  than  a  para- 
graph when  there  is  real  news  to  be  had. 

To  my  mind  it  was  more  or  less  imagination  that  prompted 
the  scribes  to  send  forth  in  large  headlines  a  possible  split 
in  the  Democratic  House  organization  due  to  the  endorse- 
ment of  his  lifelong  friend  and  political  ally.  Vice  President 
Garner,  by  House  Majority  Leader  Sam  Rayburn.  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  such  an  utterance  from  Mr.  Ray- 
burn? Has  he  not  always  been  closely  associated  with 
Mr.  Garner  since  he  came  to  Washington  ever  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago?  Was  he  not  one  of  Mr.  Garner's  strongest  sup- 
porters for  the  Speakership?  Was  he  not  Mr.  Garner's  cam- 
paign manager  when  the  present  Vice  President  was  favor- 
ably mentioned  for  a  seat  in  the  White  House?  Was  he  not 
Mr.  Garner's  fioor  manager  at  the  convention?  Has  anyone 
ever  heard  of  any  enmity  between  them?  Are  they  not  both 
lesidents  of  the  Lone  Star  State?  True,  they  undoubtedly 
have  argued  on  the  merits  of  legislation  that  has  been  pro- 
posed, but  both  had  their  respective  duties  to  perform. 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  my  record  since  the  incep- 
Alon  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  knows  my  feelings  to- 
'  ward  the  President  and  so-called  New  Deal  legislation.  You 
cannot  find  a  Member  of  the  House  who  has  been  more  loyal 
to  Roosevelt  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  House  than  I  have. 
Therefore  as  a  so-called  new  dealer.  I  say  that  there  is  not 
the  remotest  possibility  that  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn  will  be  deposed 
as  Democratic  leader  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  one  Member  on  the  Democratic  side  who  would 


want  to  supplant  Mr.  Rayburn  because  he  has  done,  as  I  said 
before,  the  natural  thing,  and  endorsed  his  friend  and  fellow 
Texan,  Mr.  Garner,  for  the  Presidency. 

Since  my  long  ser\ice  in  Congress  there  has  never  been 
a  more  beloved  group  in  charge  of  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion in  the  House  than  Speaker  Bankhead,  Leader  Rayburn, 
and  Mr.  Pat  Boland,  the  Democratic  whip. 

Immediately  following  Mr.  Rayburn's  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Garner,  the  scribes,  needing  something  to  make  a  story,  went 
into  dreamland  and  saw  visions  of  Mr.  John  McCormack,  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pat  Boland,  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  Mr.  Clarence  Lea,  of  California,  being  ad- 
vanced to  Mr.  Raybubn's  post. 

It  so  happens  that  every  man  mentioned  is  a  most  sincere 
friend  of  Mr.  Rayburn  and  would  fight  to  the  bitter  end  any 
movement  to  replace  him. 

Who  was  it  that  saw  in  Mr.  McCormack  when  he  first  came 
to  Washington  the  making  of  an  outstanding  Representative? 
It  was  Mr.  Rayburn.  and  he  never  missed  his  guess.  Who 
was  it  that  advanced  Mr.  McCormack  to  the  powerful  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  solid  Texas 
delegation,  elected  him  to  that  important  assignment?  Who 
was  it  that  suggested  Mr.  McCormack  to  head  the  Democratic 
caucus?  Ask  Mr.  McCormack.  He  will  tell  you  it  was  his 
friend  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn.  If  any  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
place Mr.  Rayburn  I  can  see  Mr.  John  McCormack  leavmg  the 
chair  in  the  caucus  and  making  one  of  the  speeches  for  which 
he  is  famous  in  support  of  his  friend  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn.  The 
same  applies  to  Mr.  Pat  Boland  who  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn  ap- 
pointed as  whip,  and  to  his  friends  of  over  25  years'  standing, 
Mr.  Vinson  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Lea,  of  California,  all  out- 
standing men. 

Mr.  Sam  Rayburn  has  been  my  friend  for  over  25  years.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  do  what  little  I  could  to  place 
him  in  his  present  post,  and  it  will  be  equally  a  great  pleasure 
for  this  supporter  of  the  New  Deal  to  keep  him  there. 

Speaker  Bankhead  and  Leader  Rayburn  were  elected  by 
the  Democratic  caucus  to  head  our  organization,  not  for  the 
first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  but  for  the 
Congress. 

I  say  to  my  friends  in  the  press  gallery  now,  the  question 
of  changing  our  Speaker  and  leader  will  not  ^ven  be  dis- 
cussed when  the  Democrats  meet  in  Congress  next  January. 
Mr.  Bankhead  will  continue  as  Speaker.  Mr.  Rayburn  as 
leader,  and  Mr.  Boland  as  whip,  and  no  Democrat  in  our 
caucus  will  even  suggest  replacing  them.  When  that  caucus 
meets  every  Democrat  will  rise  in  his  seat  and  applaud  Mr. 
Sam  Rayburn,  which  will  be  their  answer  at  the  outset  of  the 
session  of  their  loyalty  to  him. 


The  Poll  Tax :  Sapper  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of 
the  civil  rights  committee  of  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare,  I  have  introduced  the  following  bill,  H.  R. 
7534.  to  amend  an  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  ac- 
tivities: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  aforementioned  act  be,  and  Is  hereby, 
amended  by  the  Insertion,  after  section  1  and  before  section  2,  of 
the  lollowing  sections: 

"Section  1A.  The  requirements  In  many  places  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  a  poll  tax  be  paid  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  at  elections  for  the  office  of  President,  Vice  President, 
Presidential  elector.  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  resulted  In  pernicious  political  activi- 
ties, In  that  frequently  such  taxes  are  paid  for  voters  by  other 
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persons  as  *n  Indticempnt  for  voting  for  certain  candidates.  Expe- 
rience proves  tliat  exisUng  legislation  prohibiting  the  malting  of 
expenditures  to  any  person  to  Induce  persons  to  vote  for  certain 
candidates  has  failed  to  prevent  this  pracUce.  It  Is  therefore  neces- 
tarr  ^^  order  to  insure  the  honesty  of  such  elections,  that  the 
Congress  forbid  the  requirement  that  poU  taxes  be  paid  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  at  such  elections. 

"S«c  IB.  It  ts  unlawful  for  any  person,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  a  State  or  subdivision  thereof,  to 
require  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or 
registering  to  vote  at  any  election  for  a  President  or  Vice  President 
or  Presidential  elector  or  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
lentatlves  of  the  United  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to  give  some  of 
my  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  this  bill;  but  before  doing 
so.  I  wish  to  insert  here  a  letter  from  the  conmiittee  of  the 
southern  conference,  which  explains  the  interest  of   that 

organization  in  this  measure: 

p.  O.  Box  1016, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  August  5,  1939. 

Hon.  Lb  E.  OmER, 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
TfTAM  Six:  At  the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare,  which 
met  in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  last  November,  resolutions  were  adopted 
urging  State  and  Federal  action  to  end  the  practice  of  requiring  the 
payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting.  The  enclosed 
bill  drafted  by  the  clvll-rights  committee  of  the  conference,  Is  de- 
signed to  carry  out  these  resolutions  as  far  as  they  apply  to  Federal 

During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  discussed  the  subject  matter  of 
this  legislation  with  several  representatives  from  the  13  States 
participating  In  the  conference.  As  you  will  readily  understand, 
thi.s  Is  a  matter  of  great  Importance,  since  It  deals  with  a  problem  of 
fundamental  significance  to  democracy.  The  representatives  most 
concerned  naturally  desire  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  text  of  which  has  been  but  recently  available, 
as  well  as  to  learn  the  attitude  of  their  constituents  before  commit- 
ting themselves  with  regard  to  it,  an  attitude  both  admirable  and 
proper  In  a  representative  form  of  government. 

It  appears  to  us  necessary,  nevertheless,  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  made  available  for  the  study  and  consideration  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  the  1.200  delegates  to  the  conference:  the  hvm- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  citizens,  members  of  various  organizations, 
represented  through  their  delegates  at  that  conference;  the  millions 
of  persons  In  Southern  States  who  cannot  vote  because  of  the 
requirement  which  this  legislation  deals  with;  and  Interested  per- 
•ons  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Knowing  of  your  firm  belief  In  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
free  discussion,  we  take  the  liberty  of  asking  that  you  use  your  good 
offlc«8  to  introduce  this  bill  at  our  request,  so  that  Its  text  may  be 
made  available  and  that  It  may  be  made  the  t)asls  of  further  study 
of  this  problem  during  the  interim  before  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Accept  our  heartiest  wishes  for  a  long  and  xiseful  career  In  the 
interest  of  the  Nation. 

Respectfviliy  yours. 

CniL  Rights  CoMMrma:  or  the 
^^'  Southern  Conterknce  for  Human  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  the 
evils  that  this  bill  seeks  to  rectify,  or  at  least  to  ameliorate, 
are  evils  that  concern  every  citizen  of  this  country.  In  my 
home  State  of  California  I  see  with  growing  concern  a  daily, 
almost  hourly,  increase  in  unhappiness  and  unrest,  a  tide  that 
rises  just  as  rapidly  as  does  the  tide  of  economic  distress  that 
always  follows  when  democracy  becomes  politically  top-heavy. 
In  my  home  State  I  see  the  great  mass-^s  of  farm  laborers, 
who  have  long  since  lost  hope  of  becoming  farm  owners,  the 
throngs  of  migrants  who  were  forced  from  their  homes  and 
turned  in  vain  to  a  West  that  always  before  had  welcomed 
newcomers.  And  I  see  that  the  citizen's  loss  of  his  dignity 
as  a  citizen  is  a  result  and  a  cause  of  economic  distress  that 
in  some  ways  is  more  frightening  than  the  distress  itself. 
As  a  recent  writer  has  said,  "The  American  citizen  must  not 
become  lost  in  the  crowd."  The  vigor  of  oui-  Nation  depends 
upon  the  self -respect  of  its  individual  citizens. 

OF  national  concern 

Thus  I  say  that  whatever  touches  this  matter  touches  me  as 
an  American,  regardless  of  State  or  region.  The  poll  tax  is 
not  a  new  evil.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Barry  Bingham,  the 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal,  "Its  his- 
tory IS  a  long  and  turbulent  one."  We  need  not  go  back  to 
the  days  when  Roman  emperors  levied  the  tax  on  conquered 
peoples  and  made  it  the  badge  of  ser^'ility,  nor  to  note  with 
Mr.  Bingham  that  the  tax  "was  clapped  on  the  American 


colonists  by  their  English  masters  in  the  da3rs  before  our  own 
Revolution."  Let  us  follow  Mr.  Bingham  briefly  on  the  more 
recent  history  of  this  iniquitous  levy: 

Despite  Its  shady  history  the  poll  tax  hangs  on  today  In  34  of 
our  American  States,  but  it  Is  slight  in  amount  and  very  sketchily 
collected  in  most  of  those  States.  Only  In  8  States,  all  in  the 
South.  Is  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  made  a  requirement  for 
voting,  and  there  lies  the  core  of  vlclousness  that  ts  capable  of 
producing  another  Wat  Tyler  among  the  submerged  classes  of  our 
region. 

The  laws  requiring  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting  stem  from  the  1890's  and  the  early  1900'8.  •  •  •  The 
nineties  •  •  •  were  marked  by  the  rise  of  the  Populist  move- 
ment that  once  loomed  rather  large  on  our  political  horizon.  In 
1892,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Populist  candidate  for  President 
carried  five  States  and  gave  the  Democratic  Party  a  run  for  Its  life 
In  Georgia  and  Alabama.  William  Jennings  Bryan  also  emerged  In 
that  era  as  a  leader  of  the  underprivileged  classes.  Isn't  It  possible 
that  certain  memb'?rs  of  the  entrenched  ruling  class  of  the  South 
became  apprehensive  of  the  growth  of  a  people's  party  In  the  South 
which  might  unite  the  Interests  of  the  poor  whites  and  the  Negroes? 
Wasn't  It  a  fear  of  "radicalism"  among  the  sharecroppers  and  lower- 
class  whites  that  may  at  least  be  partly  responsible  for  poll-tax 
legislation  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  riding  into  Troy  In  the 
wooden  horse  of  protection  for  white  supremacy? 

Let  us  look.  too.  with  Mr.  Bingham  at  some  of  the  results  of 
this  disfranchisement  that  he  has  found: 

It  Is  estimated  that  as  many  as  64  percent  of  the  white  adult 
voters  have  been  disfranchised  In  the  poll-tax  States,  and  in  every 
one  of  those  States  more  whites  than  Negroes  are  barred  from  the 
ballot  box  by  the  tax.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures  for  the  percentage 
of  adult  cltiaens  who  voted  In  each  of  the  poll-tax-suffrage  States 
in  1936,  the  year  of  a  Presidential  election:  Alabama.  30.4  percent; 
Arkansas,  18.5;  Florida,  37.8;  Georgia.  19.6;  Mississippi,  16.2;  South 
Carolina.  14.1;  Tennessee.  33.5;  Texas,  26.2;  and  Vurginia,  25.7.  That 
works  out  to  an  average  of  24.1,  the  worst  voting  record  shown  any- 
where in  the  world  under  even  a  pretense  of  a  democratic  system 
of  suffrage.  Even  In  Mexico  twice  as  many  people  cast  their  ballots 
as  the  24  percent  who  vote  In  our  poll-tax-ridden  group  of  States. 

Discussing  the  same  point,  Mr.  Virginius  Dabney,  the  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  says — 

This  Is  partly  to  be  accounted  for,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  comparative  lack  of  competition  from  the  Republicans 
of  the  South — 

But  that  the  poll  tax — 

bears  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility. 
Evidence  is  obtainable — 

He  continues — 

through  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  voters  In  Virginia,  which 
has  a  poll  tax,  with  the  number  In  North  Carolina,  which  repealed 
Its  tax  18  years  ago.  In  1936  the  number  of  Virginians  who  voted  for 
the  various  Presidential  candidates  was  334.000,  whereas  no  fewer 
than  839.000  North  Carolinians  participated  in  the  same  election. 
The  population  of  the  Old  North  State  is  not  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  conditions  In  the  two  Commonwealths 
are  similar.  But  the  ntimber  of  voters  is  always  vastly  greater  In 
the  former  State  than  in  the  latter. 

The  terrible  consequences  upon  civic  virtue,  upon  the  dig- 
nity of  the  citizen,  and  upon  our  economy  that  flow  from  this 
tax  are  well  known.  There  are  few  citizens  who  will  deny 
them.  Even  in  the  pages  of  our  popular  magazines  can  be 
found  testimonials  of  these  evils.  To  illustrate:  An  article  In 
a  recent  issue  of  Liberty  magazine,  entitled  "Crime  in  Hot 
Springs."  describes  seme  of  the  specific  evils  that  flow  from 
the  conditions  I  have  just  related: 

POLL    tax    and    PBOTXCnS    CRIME 

In  the  resort  city  of  Hot  Springs  •  •  •  men  of  evil  found  a 
new  use  for  this  discredited  Institution.  They  used  the  poll  tax 
not  to  decrease  the  number  of  voters  but  to  Increase  It — provided, 
of  course,  that  the  voters  who  had  their  poU  taxes  paid  for  them 
would  vote  the  right  way.     ♦     •     • 

This  brazen  state  of  things,  set  forth  In  shocking  detail  In  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative  Investigating  com- 
mittee which  probed  Into  Hot  Springs  affairs  In  February,  1937. 
exemplifies  the  almost  Insuperable  difficulties  which  confronted  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  his  men  in  their  fight  to  make  Hot  Springs.  Ark., 
a  safe  place  for  an  honest  man  to  live  In  and  an  unsafe  place  for  a 
dishonest  man  to  hide  In. 

The  testimony  disclosed  the  manner  In  which  votes  were  cast 
through  the  purchase  of  poll-tax  receipts  by  certain  high  public 
officials,  and  the  pressure  which  Mayor  Leo  McLaughlin  brought  to 
bear  on  city  employees  to  compel  them  to  vote  for  the  Incumbent 
officials. 

For  example,  a  certain  citizen  of  Hot  Springs  testified  that  be 
bad  beeu  present  at  a  political  meeting  attended  by  Uot  Springs 
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police  officers,  firemen,  and  a  selected  group  of  citizens  friendly 
to  the  machine,  and  that  after  Judge  Ledgerwood  of  the  munic- 
ipal coiut  opened  the  meeting  Mayor  McLaughlin  stated  that  he 
expected  10  votes  from  every  person  present  and  advised  them  to 
get  out  and  get  poll  taxes  for  10  voters,  but  that  if  they  could  not 
do  this  themselves,  then  perhaps  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
get  the  poll  taxes. 

This  man  also  testified  that  one  of  the  employees  was  asked  If 
he  had  his  poll  taxes,  and  he  answered.  "No.  I  will  get  my  own 
poll  tax  and  vote  for  who  I  please."  To  this  Mayor  McLaughlin 
replied : 

"Now  there  Is  a  man  who  can  vote  for  whom  he  pleases,  but 
after  this  election  we  are  going  to  know  how  he  voted  and  there 
win  be  some  man  to  take  his  place.  Now  that  applies  to  the 
drug  stores  and  other  business.  The  man  that  don't  cooperate 
with  the  administration  and  vote  right — that  Is,  don't  vote  right 
for  his  boss — he  will  be  boycotted  In  business.  Get  those  poll 
Uxes — down  at  the  office  you  will  find  a  slip  there  authorizing 
poll  taxes  for  you.  And  I  want  those  filled  out.  •  •  •  I  want 
you  to  bring  them  up  so  I  can  turn  to  them  at  any  time  and  see 
Just  what  we  need. 

"They  had  those  pink  slips  and  were  handing  them  out  on  every 
corner."  concluded  the  witness. 

Now.  what  is  the  justification  for  my  belief  that  the  par- 
ticular bill  I  have  introduced  will  help  to  break  the  grip  of 
this  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  South?  In  the  first  place. 
State  action  alone  cannot  be  relied  upon,  although  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  every  poll- 
tax  State  would  be  glad  to  rid  themselves  of  that  incubus. 
The  reason,  of  course,  that  they  are  unable  to  throw  it  off 
themselves,  is  that  those  who  profit  from  continuance  of  the 
tax  will  continue  to  deny  these  voteless  citizens  the  ballot 
which  alone  could  right  their  wrongs. 

The  poll-tax  constitutions  of  many  of  these  States  were 
imposed  upon  an  unwilling  populace.  The  corrupt  and  fraud- 
ulent means  used  in  adoption  of  these  constitutions  is  no- 
torious. In  Mississippi  and  Virginia,  the  constitutions  were 
adopted  by  proclamation  and  were  never  submitted  to  the 
voters  for  ratification.  Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  the 
disfranchised  now  would  be  successful  In  nullifying  what 
they  were  unable  to  prevent? 

Vigorous  battle  for  repeal  of  the  poll-tax  enactments  by 
State  action  has  gone  on  for  many  years.  Recently,  Florida 
and  Louisiana  have  been  able,  through  legislative  action,  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  yoke.  An  effort  to  amend  the  Arkan- 
sas constitution  failed,  and  the  Alabama  Legislature  refused 
to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  people  of  that  State.  There 
appears  little  hope  for  great  additional  progress  through 
State  action. 

The  obstacles  in  many  States  are  virtually  insuperable. 
Oligarchic  rule,  self-perpetuating  because  of  the  poll  tax,  will 
block  change  in  most  States.  In  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
amendment  of  the  State  constitutions  requires  passage  of  a 
submission  resolution  by  two  consecutive  regular  sessions  of 
the  State  legislature  and  ratification  by  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  electors. 

If  it  be  granted  then  that  Federal  action  in  these  prem- 
ises is  necessary,  what  is  the  reason  for  this  special  kind  of 
action?  A  principal  argument  is  that  this  bill  has  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  great  masses  of  the  southern  people, 
many  of  whom  would  rebel  at  more  drastic  Federal  inter- 
vention. The  difficulty  of  enactment  of  such  bills  as  the 
antilynching  bill  of  last  year  illustrates  the  perennial  obstacle 
to  attempts  to  deal  too  generally  with  such  problems. 

Such  a  bill  as  this  that  I  have  offered  constitutes  a  much 
less  drastic  approach  because  its  operation  is  limited  to 
Federal  elections  only.  I  feel  sure  that  this  will  render  the 
bin  the  most  acceptable,  the  measure  that  offers  the  best 
prospect  of  early  relief  from  this  tax,  that  has  yet  been 
seriously  proposed.  It  offers  no  real  basis  for  attack  from 
devotees  of  States'  rights  nor  does  it  lay  itself  open  to  serious 
attack  by  partisans  who  seek  to  raise  extraneous  issues. 

A  BLOW  FOR   DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  this  bill  at  this  time  in 
order  that  the  fullest  possible  discussion  of  its  objectives  and 
form  may  be  had  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  next  session 
of  this  Congress.  This  subject  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
upon  without  such  discussion.  Involved  here  is  every  man's 
conception  of  democracy  and  the  nature  of  representative 


government.  We  have  just  witnessed  the  workings  of  half- 
representative  government  in  the  closing  hours  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  It  is  not  a  record  of  which  we  can  be  proud; 
it  is  a  record  that  has  been  adequately  summed  up  by  a 
southerner,  the  Honorable  CLAtfbE  Pepper.  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Florida: 

I  am  unwiUlng  to  let  this  session  of  the  Congress  end  without 
lifting  my  voice  to  decry  the  unrighteous  partnership  of  those  who 
have  been  wUlmg  to  scuttle  the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people  and  jeopardize  the  peace  of  the  world  because 
they  hat3  Roosevelt  and  what  Roosevelt  stands  for.     •     •     • 

I  accuse  that  designing  alliance  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  sabo- 
tage the  first  real  effort  ever  made  in  this  Nation  to  secure  for  the 
workers  of  America  industrial  democracy  and  economic  emanci- 
pation. 

I  accuse  them  of  having  prostituted  their  power  to  serve  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  beneficiaries  of  special  privilege,  who  hate  in  their 
hearts  the  man  who  has  tried  to  lighten  the  burden  of  toll  on 
the  back  of  labor. 

I  accuse  this  premeditated  alliance  of  crucifying  the  lendlna 
program.     •     •     •  '     ="  » 

I  accuse  this  Pharisaical  alliance  of  hypocritical  lip  service  to 
the  cause  of  constitutional  government.     •     •     • 

I  shall  fight  the  spirit  of  that  combination  because  I  am  a 
southerner,  and  because  what  they  stand  for  hurts  the  South  I 
love.  I  charge  that  they  would  rather  turn  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  the  aid  of  the  organized  money  power  of  the  Nation 
than  to  make  It  possible  for  the  people  of  my  State  and  the  South 
where  I  was  born,  to  get  an  education,  to  be  healthy,  and  to  make 
a  living  like  honorable  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  block  such  alliances  as  this.  If 
we  are  to  escape  in  the  future  such  disasters  as  those  that 
have  overtaken  efforts  of  government  to  meet  the  people's 
needs  as  we  witnessed  in  this  session  of  Congress,  then  we 
must  act  at  once.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  seats  of  power 
in  our  Government  are  not  the  property  of  an  oligarchy;  we 
must  see  to  it  that  the  people  rule,  not  in  the  spouting's  of 
Fourth  of  July  orators  but  in  fact.  I  believe  this  bill  forbid- 
ding the  imposition  of  the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elections  is  a 
long  step  toward  that  end. 


Weekly  News  Comments  on  General  Legislation, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  First  Session 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 
Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  week  during  the  recent 
session  of  Congress  I  expressed  my  views  on  current  matters 
of  legislation  and  mailed  the  same  to  each  newspaper  in  my 
district  for  publication.  Most  of  the  newspapers  published 
these  weekly  letters,  and  as  a  result  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  whom  I  represent  were  apprised  of  my  views.  Be- 
cause one  section  of  my  district  was  denied  this  opportunity 
I  feel  compelled  to  make  this  report  in  order  that  those 
people  may  know  of  the  attitude  of  their  Representative  in 
Congress.  Space  will  not  permit  a  full  and  comprehensive 
statement,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  restricting  the  same  to  a 
few  subjects  discussed  in  my  weekly  news  letters.  It  will  be 
kept  in  mind  that  these  letters  were  written  each  week  for  28 
weeks. 

ACRICtTLTTJRE 

I  am  In  receipt  of  many  letters  from  farmers  throughout  the 
district  asking  for  assistance  and  relief  from  the  Intolerable  con- 
ditions that  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  Is  confronted  with  today. 
Nimaerous  farmers  representing  organizations  in  Wisconsin  have 
been  In  Washington  for  some  time  trying  to  work  out  a  program  In 
the  Interests  of  the  dairy  farmer.  I  am  fearful  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  make  political  capital  out  of  this  question,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  should  be  viewed  as  a  highly  nonpartisan 
question  to  be  solved  In  the  Interests  of  all  dairy  farm.ers  regardless 
of  any  party  politics.  A  great  deal  of  misinformation  seems  to  be 
circulating  In  reference  to  this  situation.  Under  the  present 
A.  A.  A.  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  specifically  named 
as  basic  commodities;  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  those 
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farmers  who  agreed  to  conform  to  the  restrictions,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  entitled  to  share  in 
so-called  parity  payments  to  be  paid  directly  out  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  under  an  appropriation  made  last  year  some 
$212,000,000  will  be  paid  this  year  to  the  farmers  who  came  under 
the  A.  A.  A.  plan  In  the  production  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco, 
and  rice.  Milk  Is  not  named  In  the  present  law  as  a  basic  com- 
jnodlty.  consequently  there  Is  not  a  single  dollar  of  this  $212,000,000 
appropriated  by  the  last  Congress  that  will  go  for  thfc  i^neflt  of  any 
dairy  farmer.  Realizing  the  apparent  Injustice  to  the  dairy  farmer 
In  this  situation  certain  groups  have  been  urging  upon  Congress 
that  milk  be  included  In  the  A.  A.  A.  as  a  basic  commodity  and 
that  the  milk  producers  share  In  parity  payments.  Bills  proposing 
this  amendment  to  the  A.  A.  A.  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
at  this  session,  but  whether  the  same  will  pass  I  am  unable  at  this 
time  to  prophesy.  At  least  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  Wis- 
consin dairy  farmer  can  expect  no  relief  as  a  result  of  parity  pay- 
ments In  the  present  fiscal  year  due  to  the  fact  that  any  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  which  might  be  made  will  only  be  effective 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  A  further  proposal  has  been  presented  as 
an  amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  in  the  Senate 
calling  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $150,000,000  for  the  Sur- 
plus Commodities  Corporation  to  use  in  the  purchase  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  This  amount  was  reduced  by  action  of 
the  Senate  yesterday  to  $103,000,000.  Not  more  than  25  percent  of 
this  sum  can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  commodities  of 
any  one  product,  so  that  the  dairy  Industry  throughout  the  country 
could  not  expect  to  receive  benefits  through  the  purchase  of  surplus 
dairy  products  In  excess  of  over  $25,000,000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Wisconsin  produces  about  10  percent  of  all  the  dairy  products  of  the 
Nation.  Wisconsin  therefore  could  expect  to  see  approximately  two 
and  one-half  million  dollars  expended  in  the  purchase  of  surplus 
dairy  products  from  Wisconsin.  It  should  be  perfectly  obvious  to 
every  farmer  that  this  sum  of  money  will  not  be  sufficient  to  give 
any  great  substantial  aid  to  the  farmer.  t)ecause  he  will  be  selling 
dairy  products  to  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  at  a  price 
less  than  cost  of  production. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  parsed  yesterday,  provides  $225,000,000  for 
parity  payments  for  next  year,  but  unless  the  Congress  amends 
the  A.  A.  A.  so  as  to  designate  milk  as  a  basic  commodity,  the  dairy 
farmer  won't  share  In  this  distribution.  It  should  be  perfectly 
obvious  to  any  thinking  person  that  such  a  program  does  not 
permanently  solve  the  agricultural  problem  of  this  country  and. 
If  continued  along  with  all  the  other  governmental  subsidies,  vrtll 
constitute  such  a  drain  upon  the  Public  Treasury  that  no  nation 
can  expect  to  survive  It.  All  of  the  ftirmers  that  I  have  talked 
with  agree  that  at  best  the  present  propofials  are  a  mere  temporary 
palliative  and  hold  out  nothing  that  even  approaches  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  farmers'  problem.  But  they  Insist,  and  I  believe 
quite  properly  so,  that  If  the  Government  Is  to  continue  to  sub- 
sidize the  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  farmers  by  making 
direct  payments  to  them  out  of  the  Federal  Trea.sury.  that  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  Is  certainly  entitled  to  receive  his  share. 
Like  almost  every  other  problem  here  at  Washington,  the  agri- 
cultural problem  appears  to  be  further  away  from  solution  than 
when  the  present  heads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  started 
to  regiment  the  American  farmer  under  the  A.  A.  A.  Over 
$2,000,000,000  have  been  spent  to  help  the  farmer  through  the 
guise  of  soil-conservation  checks,  subsidy  and  parity  payments  of 
one  kind  or  another,  with  the  apparent  net  result  that  the  farmers 
generally  are  worse  off  today  than  they  ever  were.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  farmer  Is  entitled  to  cost  of  production  for  the  products 
which  he  raises  or  he  will  ultimately  go  bankrupt  and  be  com- 
pelled to  exist  as  a  restilt  of  doles  In  the  form  of  subsidies  or 
parity  payments  or  soil-conservation  checks  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  latter  program  cannot 
go  on  indefinitely.  We  are  continuing  our  fight  to  try  to  get  legls- 
Uitlon  through  the  Congress  that  w^lll  Insure  cost  of  production 
to  the  farmer  for  his  products  without  the  necessity  of  continual 
regimentation  under  the  A.  A.  A.  and  without  the  necessity  of 
doles  out  of  the  Public  Treasury.  The  principal  objection  to  the 
eost-of-productlon  program  which  passed  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee  unaninaously  comes  from  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  President,  who  feel  that  If  such  a  program  were  to  be  enacted 
Into  law  It  would  Interfere  with  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
program  of  the  State  Department,  because  under  the  cost-of- 
productlon  plan  foreign  importations  of  competitive  agricultural 
commodities  would  have  to  cease  and  the  American  market  for 
competitive  agricultural  commodities  would  be  given  exclusively 
to  the  American  farmer.  This  administration  does  not  want  this 
and  has  successfully  blocked  the  cost-of-productlon  bill  in  the 
House  Agricultural  Comniltte*.  I  want  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  to  know  that  every  Member  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin delegation  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  Is  working  diligently  to 
try  to  Insure  a  program  for  agriculture  that  will  restore  prosperity 
to  the  farmer,  but  In  the  present  Congress  the  so-called  cotton 
bloc  as  represented  by  the  Democratic  South  Is  still  so  powerful 
that  It  Is  able  to  block  our  efforts  and  yet  continue  to  receive  huge 
sums  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  for  their  relief  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  dairy  farmer. 

One  of  the  questions  which  Is  being  asked  more  frequently  than 
any  other  Is.  What  Is  the  Congress  and  the  administration  going 
to  do  to  relieve  the  intolerable  condition  of  the  farmer?  As  I  have 
re{>eatedly  stated  in  this  column  and  in  public  addresses  devoted 


to  the  subject,  I  can  see  no  relief  in  sight  for  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmers  under  the  present  New  Deal   agrlcultiu-al  program.     As  I 
have  repeatedly  stated  also,  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress 
still  is  able  to  control  and  direct  all  legislation,  and  It  seems  com- 
mitted to  a  continuation  of  the  program  Inaugurated  6  years  ago, 
under  which  the  agricultural  population  of  America  have  gradually 
seen  their  markets  destroyed  and  prices  reduced  to  a  point  where 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  is  practically  destroyed.     Let 
us  briefly  analyze  what  has  taken  place.     The  present  administra- 
tion concluded  that  the  low  prices  of  1932,  when  the  country  was 
at  the  very  depth  of  the  world  depression,  were  occasioned  by  an 
overproduction,  and  so  they  began  a  program  designed  to  take  land 
out  of  production,  plowing  under  cotton  and  killing  off  pigs,  in  the 
hope  that  by  reducing  production,  commodity  prices  would   rise. 
This  was  the  program  designated  as  "economic  scarcity,"     Huge 
appropriations  of  money  were  made  to  pay  the  farmers  for  taking 
land  out  of  production  and  at  the  same  time  various  departments 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  attempting  to  aid  the  farmer 
m  Instructing  him  how  to  grow  more  and  bigger  crops  of  less  acre- 
age.    Being    unable    to    control    the    elements.    Nature    responded 
bountifully  and.  despite  the  efforts  to  reduce  production,  so-called 
surpluses  continued  to  mount:  and  instead  of  getting  better,  con- 
ditions began  to  get  worse.    After  taking  thousands  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  land  out  of  production,  the  Government  spent  hun- 
dreds of  millions  In  developing  irrigation  projects  to  put  arid  land 
into  production  and  to  produce  more.    After  curtailing  the  produc- 
tion of  the  American  farmer,  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram was  Inaugurated,  which  had  the  effect  of  throwing  open  the 
ports  of  America  to  the  Importation  of  agricultural  products  from 
abroad,  thus  further  clogging  an  already  glutted  market  with  agri- 
cultural products.     All  this  time  one  experiment  after  another  was 
set  In  motion,  all  Involving  the  appropriation  of  huge  sums  of 
money  out  of  the  Public  Treasury,  but  none  of  the  programs  seemed 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  with  12,000,000  or  more  people 
out  of  work,  and  living  on  short  pay  checks,  the  real  reason  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  so-called  surplus  was  because  the  consuming 
people  of  America  hadn't  any  money  to  buy  products  of  the  farm. 
It  seems,  therefore,  fair  to  appraise  the  results.    The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Agrlcxiltural  Economics  definitely  reports  that  during  the  6-year 
period  from  1933  to  1938,  inclusive,  the  average  annual  gross  farm 
Income  was  $8,278,000,000,  exclusive  of  Government  subsidies.    The 
comparable  figure  for  the  previous  6-year  period  from  1927  to  1932 
Indicates  that  the  average  annual  gross  farm  Income  vras  $10,223,- 
000,000.     These  figures,  released  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
clearly    disclose    that    the    farm    population    of    America    received 
$1,945,000,000  less  each  year  In  the  years  from  1933  to  1938.  Inclusive, 
than  they  did  In  the  6-year  period  from  1927  to  1932.  Inclusive. 

Assuming  that  there  are  substantially  7.000.000  farm  families  In 
the  United  States  this  means  that,  on  the  average,  each  American 
farmfamliy,  even  after  receiving  its  proportionate  share  of  $2,287,- 
000,000  of  farm  subsidies,  received  approximately  $223  less  gross 
income  each  year,  than  they  received  In  the  years  from  1927  to  1933, 
without  farm  subsidies.  Viewing  the  situation  as  a  whole,  the 
sUtistlcs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Indicate  that  they  re- 
ceived $9,384,000,000  less  in  gross  farm  Income  from  1933  to  1938, 
Inclusive,  than  they  did  in  the  previous  6-ycar  period.  To  me, 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  In  the  eating,  and  these  simple,  cold 
statistics  teU  the  story.  After  all  the  experimentation,  all  the 
alleged  planning,  all  the  efforts  at  regimentation,  after  all  the 
payment  of  subsidies,  and  all  the  honeyed  promises,  the  record 
conclusively  shows  that  the  American  farmer  has  suffered  a  tre- 
mendous loss  of  Income  that  Is  gradually  paralyzing  the  industry 
and  still,  not  one  single  acknowledgment  of  mistake  has  come 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  present  agricultural 
bill  again  propnDses  to  carry  on  the  same  program,  and  while  it 
may  afford  some  little  relief  temporary  In  character,  the  amount 
received  by  the  American  farmer  through  so-called  soil-conserva- 
tion checks,  or  so-called  parity  payments,  will  In  no  way  counter- 
balance the  loss  of  the  farmers'  gross  annual  income.  I  am  asked: 
"What  do  you  Intend  to  do  about  it?"  We  Republicans  and  many 
Democrats,  realizing  the  futility  of  continuing  the  present  program, 
as  a  long-range  attempt  to  help  agriculture,  have  demanded  the 
enactment  of  legislation  that  would  insure  at  least  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  the  farmer.  We  have  demanded  the  curtailment  of  the 
Iniquitous  reciprocal-trade  agreements  that  have  subjected  the 
American  farmer  to  competition  of  cheap  foreign -produced  com- 
petitive agricultural  products.  We  have  Insisted  upon  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  farm  chemtirglc  program  which  Is  designed  to  aid  In 
the  new  uses  of  farm  commodities  in  industrial  pursuits.  We  have 
Insisted  upon  giving  to  the  American  farmer  the  domestic  market. 
We  have  insisted  that  milk  be  designated  as  a  basic  commodity, 
and  that  legislation  be  enacted  to  protect  the  price.  We  have 
demanded  legislation  to  curtail  the  monopolistic  Influences  that 
control  the  market  for  cheese  and  butter  and  milk  products.  Suit- 
able legislation  Involving  these  plans  arc  pending  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  but  due  to  the  control  of  the  administration 
over  the  Congress  and  Its  committees,  none  of  them  have  been 
reported  out  of  the  committees  to  the  House  for  consideration.  I 
confess  to  my  constituents  that  the  whole  agricultural  program  is 
so  involved  that  even  the  best  thought  in  Congress  seems  to  be 
unable  to  prophesy  what  the  future  of  agrlcxUture  is  going  to  be. 
One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  there  will  never  be  any  sus- 
tained prosperity  until  labor  and  agriculture  are  asstired  of  an  in- 
come that  will  enable  them  to  purchase  the  goods  and  products 
produced  by  each  other,  and  when  the  worker  In  the  city  U  out  of  ft 
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Job.  or  working  for  small  pay.  farm  prices  drop,  alleged  surpluses 
accumulate,  and  our  whole  economy  gets  out  of  Joint.  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  hear  from  my  constituents  with  suggestions  that 
would  be  helpful  in  the  solution  of  this  very  vital  and  important 
question. 

BUSINESS 

The  President  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Monopoly 
Investigating  Committee  of  the  Senate  expresses  his  concern  over 
the  fact  that  Idle  capital  still  continues  to  pile  up  In  the  banks  of 
the  Nation,  and  he  suggested  to  the  committee  that  It  undertake 
further  Investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  this  apparent  unwillingness 
of  people  to  invest  their  funds.  It  would  seem.  In  view  of  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  businessmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
repeatedly  expressed  in  the  press  and  In  communications  to  the 
Congress,  that  the  major  answer  to  this  question  ought  to  be  known 
without  any  very  great,  extended  Investigation.  The  answer  lies 
m  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
afraid  to  make  Investments  because  they  do  not  know  from  day  to 
day  what  the  next  attack  of  the  Government  Is  going  to  be  on  busi- 
ness of  all  kinds.  People  who  have  money  to  invest  in  large  or 
small  amounts  are  hesitant  about  Investing  and  seem  to  be  satisfied 
to  deposit  their  money  In  the  banks  for  safekeeping  rather  than  to 
loan  It  out  or  Invest  In  new  or  even  established  enterprises.  The 
constantly  mounting  tax  burden  that  threatens  to  practically  con- 
fiscate the  earnings  of  business  Is  an  absolute  deterrent  to  new 
investment.  People  who  have  funds  to  Invest  seem  unwilling  to 
gamble  against  the  constant  experiments  of  the  Government  and 
are  content  to  put  their  investments  Into  low-Interest  paying  Gov- 
ernment bonds  or  leave  It  In  banks  where  It  receives  but  a  small 
interest  return  The  Investing  public  in  America  apparently  are 
unwilling  to  tie  up  their  money  In  new  factories,  extensions  of  old 
factories.  Improvements  and  equipment  when  they  have  no  definite 
knowledge  from  day  to  day  but  that  any  Investment  so  made  will 
either  be  lost  in  the  operations  of  business  or  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  tax  collector.  The  whole  problem  seems  to  Involve  a  lack  of 
confidence  which  cannot  be  restored  by  glib  promises  and  smooth 
talk.  The  confidence  of  the  people  of  America  can  only  be  re- 
turned when  the  Government  demonstrates  definitely  and  positively 
that  It  Intends  to  give  business  a  fair  chance  to  survive  and  to  make 
a  Just  and  reasonable  return  on  Invested  capital.  Hundreds  of 
businessmen  have  written  me,  showing  concrete  evidences  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  with  which  they  are  confronted  In  trying  to 
carry  on  a  legitimate  business  and  meet  an  honest  pay  roll.  In 
almoat  any  business  It  takes  the  time  of  one  or  more  skilled  men 
to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  maze  and  mass  of  governmental 
reports,  regulations,  and  orders  that  are  being  Issued  from  day  to 
day  by  various  departments  here  at  Washington,  and  because  the 
conduct  and  operation  of  business  Is  so  precarious  In  this  day  and 
age  new  capital  is  loath  to  come  out  of  hiding  and  take  a  chance 
in  what  appears  to  be  an  unequal  and  uneven  battle.  Take,  for 
example,  the  canning  Industry  in  Wisconsin,  which  directly  affects 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

Canning  factories  are  located  throughout  the  entire  State,  tak- 
ing care  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  Issued  by  the  Government  that  have  so  adversely  af- 
fected this  business  that  many  of  the  plants  have  closed  up,  and 
I  am  advised  that  many  more  are  en  the  verge  of  going  out  of 
business  entirely,  due  to  their  Inability  to  operate  without  con- 
stantly mounting  losses  being  incurred  from  year  to  year.  Under 
present  regulations  as  Issued  by  the  wage  and  hour  administration, 
a  canning  factory  located  In  a  town  of  not  more  than  2.500  popu- 
lation is  not  subject  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  for  a  period,  all 
told,  of  14  weeks  during  the  year,  provided  their  products  are 
derived  from  an  area  not  exceeding  10  miles  from  the  plant.  An 
exactly  similar  canning  factory  located  In  a  city  of  over  2.500 
population  Is  subject  to  the  wages  and  hours  law.  It  does  not 
take  a  skilled  economist  under  such  circumstances  to  determine 
that  the  factory  which  Is  compelled  to  comply  with  the  wages 
and  hours  law,  cannot  sell  lU  product,  due  to  the  increased  cost 
In  competition  with  the  factory  that  Is  not  subject  to  the  act. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  try  to  wipe  out  this  and  other  very 
apparent  Injustices  In  the  administration  of  the  law,  but  the 
administration  seems  to  find  It  exceedingly  difficult  to  recognize 
such  Inequalities  and  to  Justify  amendments  that  will  clear  up 
such  Injustices.  Dozens  of  such  very  rank  inequalities  may  be 
found  In  the  administration  of  this  law  as  they  affect  many  busi- 
nesses, and  with  It  all,  the  net  result  is  that  the  farmer  who  wants 
to  sell  his  cash  crop  to  the  canning  factory,  will  suffer  along  with 
the  owners  of  the  plant  as  a  result  of  ci«sation  of  operations. 
Other  situations  might  be  pointed  out  to  show  the  Injustices  that 
are  rampant  In  the  New  Deal  attitude  towird  all  business.  Take 
the  fur  farmer  for  an  example:  This  business  has  grown  to  large 
proportions  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  Invested  In  fur  farms,  principally  In  the  production  of  fox 
fur.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  recent  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments the  fur  farmer  enjoyed  a  reasonable  protection  from  the 
unreasonable  competition  of  cheaply  produced  furs  Imported  from 
foreign  countries.  Under  the  recent  Canadian  reciprocal -trade 
agreement  this  protection  was  reduced  with  the  net  result  that 
this  Industry  is  threatened  with  destruction  due  to  their  inability 
to  pay  American  wages  to  their  employees  and  to  maintain  Amer- 
ican standards  In  the  conduct  of  their  business,  and  be  able  to  sell 
Chelr  product  at  a  price  that  will  net  any  return  to  the  owner*. 


We  have  tried  to  Impress  upon  the  State  Department  the  neces- 
sity for  correcting  this  situation,  but  have  been  met  with  a  very 
cool  response  and  a  refusal  to  do  anything  about  It.  To  me.  the 
situation  sums  Itself  up  simply  to  this:  The  present  New  Deal 
administration  Is  definitely  and  positively  International  minded, 
and  under  its  "good  neighbor"  policy  Is  thinking  In  terms  of 
Nicaragua,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  other  foreign  countries  more 
than  It  Is  In  terms  of  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  other  States  of  these  United  States.  I  am  unable  to  see  how 
It  can  be  expected  that  the  millions  unemployed  can  be  put  back 
to  jyork,  how  agriculture  can  be  restored  to  prosperity,  and  how 
American  Industry  can  be  revived,  when  the  administration  con- 
stantly places  a  tremendous  premium  on  thrift  and  Industry,  and 
constantly  encourages  the  Importation  of  foreign  goods  and  com- 
petitive agricultural  products,  to  take  the  place  of  those  produced 
here  at  home. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 

For  5  years  the  Nation  has  been  Intensively  discussing  the  prob- 
lems of  old  age  and  the  necessity  for  making  adequate  provisions 
for  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions.  Out  of  this  welter  of  dis- 
cussion there  has  crystallized  an  overwhelming  sentiment  through- 
out the  Nation  which  clearly  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  necessity  of  legislation  to  aid  In  Its  solution.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  person  today  who  does  not  admit  and 
concede  that  it  Is  a  fundamental  duty  of  the  Government  to  make 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  aged  In  such  a  manner  as  will  tend 
to  relieve  them  from  the  constant  sjjecter  of  want  and  despair  in 
their  declining  years.  Two  schools  of  thought  have  developed. 
One  school  adheres  to  the  so-called  social-security  plan.  Involving 
the  matching  of  State  funds  by  Federal  grants  and  supported  by 
a  system  of  pay-roll  taxes.  The  other  school  demands  an  outright 
Federal  old-age  pension  plan,  under  which  livable  annuities  will  be 
paid  to  the  aged  direct  from  the  Federal  Government,  the  cost  to 
be  financed  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
Many  plans  Involving  the  latter  consideration  have  been  advo- 
cated, the  most  prominent  among  them  being  the  so-called  Town- 
send  plan,  which  has  crystallized  In  a  bill  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  Nearly  5 
months  of  hearings  were  held  by  this  committee  on  this  subject 
In  response  to  the  demands  of  the  millions  of  thoughtful  citizens 
of  America,  and  while  the  Townsend  plan  has  been  heralded  as  pre- 
tending to  pay  annunlties  of  $200  per  month,  the  sober  Judgment 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  men  and  women  of  America  dic- 
tates the  utter  impossibility  of  such  a  program  ever  being  enacted 
into  law.  What  the  proponents  of  this  plan  really  demand  is  an 
adequate,  decent,  old-age  pension  plan  to  be  financed  on  a  pay-Eis- 
you-go  basis,  and  the  hope  of  millions  of  citizens  of  America  was 
and  Is  that  out  of  the  hearings  on  the  TowTiscnd  plan  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  evolved  and  be  submitted  In  the  form  of  legislation 
to  the  Congress.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  apparently  determined  to  make  the  Issue  a 
political  football  and  Instead  of  responding  to  the  petitions  of  the 
citizens  of  America,  who  asked  for  the  passage  of  a  Federal  old-age 
pension  plan  based  on  soundness  and  common  sense,  they  saw  fit 
to  report  to  the  House  a  bill  without  recommendation,  sponsored 
by  the  Townsend  groups,  which  bill  Is  admittedly  Imperfect  and 
which  does  not  In  all  of  Its  particulars,  measure  up  to  what  the 
members  of  the  Townsend  organization  themselves  expect  or  want. 
The  bill  was  brought  to  the  House  under  a  rule  which  prohibited 
any  amendments  or  any  change,  with  the  one  hope  and  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  It  would  be  voted  down  and  be 
temporarily  forgotten.  Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  desirous 
of  seeing  a  Federal  old-age  pension  plan  written  into  law  have 
demanded  of  this  committee  that  it  prepare  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  bill  embodying  sound  and  sane  provisions  that  will  provide 
adequate  annuities  for  the  aged  of  America. 

Because  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  refused  to  perform 
its  function  and  Its  duty  in  this  regard,  in  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  an  alternative  bill,  I  have  felt  constrained  to  vote 
for  the  proposal  submitted  In  the  hope  that  when  this  bill  reaches 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  further  discussion  and  clari- 
fication and  amendment  could  be  had,  so  that  out  of  all  the  dis- 
cussion there  would  come  a  sane,  sensible,  decent,  and  livable 
old-age  pension  plan  that  would  meet  the  demands  and  desires 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  America  who  have  petitioned 
the  Congress  for  relief  on  this  subject.  I,  as  one  Member  of 
Congress,  refuse  to  permit  the  misery  of  the  aged  to  become  a 
political  football  to  be  used  for  partisan  advantage;  and  because 
of  the  manner  In  whicn  this  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Hotise,  and 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  make 
any  recommendation,  and  because  of  their  refusal  to  even  try  to 
write  a  sound  piece  of  legislation  on  this  subject.  I  will  vote  for 
the  present  bill,  with  full  knowledge  that  while  It  is  Imperfect, 
and  is  not  the  bill  that  I  would  like  to  see  enacted  Into  law,  I 
know  that  before  It  leaves  the  Senate,  If  It  is  passed  in  the  Hotise, 
it  will  be  reconstructed  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  sensible, 
thoughtful  people  throughout  the  land.  There  is  no  other  plan 
that  win  be  submitted  to  this  Congress,  and  if  the  issue  Is  to  be 
kept  alive  and  any  opportunity  afforded  for  an  ultimate  vote  on  • 
sound  program,  sound  judgment  dictates  that  the  bill  be  passed 
in  the  House  and  messaged  to  the  Senate,  where  an  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  to  reconstruct  the  program  and  wipe  out  the 
imperfections  which  even  the  Townsend  supporters  admit  are  con- 
tained in  the  present  bill.    The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
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Indicated  that  they  propose  to  offer  some  amendments  to  the  Social 
Becurity  Act  enlarging  Its  scope  and  providing  some  slight  addi- 
tional benefits  to  the  aged.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  old  people 
cxf  this  country  will  receive  no  adequate  relief  under  this  proposed 
program,  and  that  the  burdens  placed  upon  Industry  under  It  will 
continue  as  In  the  past,  and  Instead  of  solving  the  problem  and 
meeting  It  head-on  In  this  Congress  we  will  only  be  temporarily  slde- 
Uacking  the  issue  and  Intenalfylng  the  demand  which  will  surely 
come  In  succeeding  Congresses  until  the  representatives  of  the  people 
finally  write  a  Federal  old-age  law  that  will  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  aged  people  of  this  country.  I  have  always  advocated, 
and  still  maintain,  that  the  aged  people  are  entitled  to  relief  now, 
and  that  the  Issue  should  not  be  stalled  along,  year  after  year, 
because  It  cannot  be  stifled  by  ridicule  or  silenced.  The  present 
Congress,  dominated  and  controlled  by  New  Deal  spokesmen,  com- 
mitted to  the  continuation  of  the  social-sectirlty  pay-roll-tax  plan, 
does  not  Intend  to  write  an  adequate  Federal  old-age  pension  law. 
and  I  cast  my  vote  In  protest  against  this  attitude.  In  the  hope  that 
sometime  a  Congress  will  come  Into  being  that  has  the  courage  to 
deal  with  and  to  solve  this  great  national  problem. 

NruTEAurr 
One  of  the  most  important  questions  confronting  the  present 
Congress  involves  the  attitude  that  this  Government  will  main- 
tain In  the  matter  of  neutrality.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  definite 
propaganda  agency  at  work  which  has  for  Its  purpose  the  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  into  foreign  commitments  and  alliances 
that  may  ultimately  lead  us.  as  we  were  led  in  1916  and  1917.  Into  a 
world  war.  The  tremendous  amount  of  antl-Hltler  propaganda 
that  Is  being  heaped  upon  the  Members  of  Congress  and  citizens  of 
this  country  generally  has  for  its  purpose  the  definite  Involvement 
of  this  Government  in  the  purely  domestic  affairs  of  E\iropean 
countries.  The  sponsors  of  this  propaganda  are  seeking  to  extend 
the  discretionary  powers  of  the  President  to  involve  us  In  foreign 
entanglements,  and  I  am  fearful.  If  this  power  Is  extended  and  our 
position  of  neutrality  is  broken  down,  that  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  defend  that  position  Just  as  we  ware  in  the  World  War.  and  the 
hysteria  develop>ed  will  definitely  lead  us  to  take  sides  and  send 
munitions  and  troops  abroad  again  under  the  plea  that  we  must 
again  '"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  I  want  the  people  of 
my  district  to  know  that  I  am  definitely  opposed  to  granting  any 
further  discretionary  powers  to  the  President,  and  am  definitely 
opposed  to  the  abandonment  of  our  position  of  strict  neutrality. 
I  believe  that  the  safest  and  best  position  for  this  Nation  to  assume 
is  one  of  strict  Isolation  from  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  or  the  Orient.  I  am  opposed  to  any  secret  or  other  entan- 
glements or  commitments  that  will  force  us  to  call  our  best  young 
men  to  the  colors  again  and  to  cause  the  Immeasurable  loss  of  life 
and  property  Incident  to  our  involvement  In  European  wars.  I 
believe  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  continue  to  be  the  key- 
stone of  our  International  policy  and  that  we  should  defend,  with 
all  of  our  power  and  might,  the  Integrity  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  otir  own  territorial  possessions,  but  that  we  should  keep 
cur  fingers  out  of  the  piurely  domestic  affairs  that  are  Involving 
I^jropean  nations. 

I  have  voted  already  for  huge  appropriations  for  national  defense, 
but  in  so  doing  I  had  no  thought  or  expectation  that  either  the 
military,  naval,  or  aeronautical  branches  of  the  service  should  ever 
.  be  used  Imperlallstlcally  In  either  Asiatic  or  European  wars.  I  am 
further  of  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  threat  to  our  democracy 
lies  In  our  failure  to  give  relief  to  the  farmer,  to  the  unemployed, 
and  to  the  aged:  and  I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
Congress  has  utterly  failed,  up  to  date,  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
and  enact  the  necessary  legislation  looking  toward  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  Not  a  single  bill  of  substantive  character  has  been 
permitted  to  come  before  the  Congress,  and  all  of  the  proposed 
legislation  In  aid  oi  agriculture,  old-age  assistance,  labor  relations, 
etc..  still  lies  locked  up  In  the  committees.  The  only  thing  that  the 
present  Congress  has  done  to  date  Is  to  appropriate  huge  stuns  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  monumental  departments  of  government 
and  to  continue  the  system  of  subsidies  and  doles  that  have  brought 
our  Nation  to  the  brink  of  national  bankruptcy  and  inflation. 
Congress  Is  considering  today  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
Involving  $1.155.000.000 — an  Incomprehensible  sum.  In  this  bill 
there  is  not  one  single  Item  that  benefits  the  dairy  farmer  of  Wis- 
consin, except  the  appropriation  for  soil-conservation  projects. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  In  this  bill  are  designed  for 
the  relief  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco  farmers  through 
alleged  parity  payments:  and  the  cotton  bloc  In  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  Southern  States,  who  are  very  powerful,  are  proposing 
♦500.000.000  for  this  purpose.  The  attitude  seems  to  be  to  keep  on 
spending  money,  with  no  program  that  will  solve  the  cause  of  the 
plight  that  the  farmer  In  America  flnUs  himself  In;  and.  protest  as 
we  will,  our  position  is  voted  down  constantly  by  the  so-called 
cotton  bloc  In  this  Congress.  No  one  can  foresee  or  prophesy  where 
the  money  Is  to  come  from  to  pay  these  huge  expenditures,  as  the 
Congress  does  not  have  courage  to  levy  taxes  sufficient  to  meet 
any  small  part  of  these  appropriations,  but  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  borrow  and  borrow  with  a  continuation  of  the  Increase 
In  our  already  undreamed-of  national  debt.  Despite  all  signs  to 
the  contrary,  any  thought  of  economy  In  Government  has  been  cast 
to  the  winds.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  my  constituents 
•8  to  their  attitude  on  these  very  important  questions. 


WOBXS   PKOORESS    ADMIinSTllATION 

Petitions  continue  to  come  from  W.  P.  A.  workers  demanding 
repeal  or  modification  of  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the 
new  W.  P.  A.  law. 

Immediately  following  the  wave  of  protest.  Congressman  Sabath, 
of  Illinois.  Senator  MtraRAT.  and  some  other  Senators  Introduced 
bills  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  Workers  Alliance.  They 
Introduced  these  bills  luidpr  pressure  and  on  the  assumption  that 
the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  W.  P.  A.  Act  were  written  by 
so-called  "reactionary"  Republicans  and  "reactionary"  Democrats. 
It  has  been  a  great  source  of  chagrin  and  embarrassment,  how- 
ever, for  these  ardent  administration  supporters  to  find  that  the 
President  himself  is  standing  squarely  by  the  law.  which,  it  Is  now 
conceded,  was  not  written  by  "reactionary"  Republicans  and 
"reactionary"  Democrats,  but  was  In  effect  the  wish  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Administrator,  Colonel  Harrington.  As  a  result  the 
proponents  of  the  proposed  legislation  have  used  a  variety  of  ex- 
cuses and  reasons  why  they  are  not  pressing  for  enactment  of  same 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  the  Congres.s  accepted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  and  Colonel  Harrington  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  carry  on  W.  P.  A.  activities  and  to 
provide  work  relief,  and  the  appropriation  bill  as  passed  gave  to 
W.  P.  A.  every  dollar  that  was  requested.  The  charge,  therefore, 
that  "reactionary"  Republicans  and  "reactionary"  Democrats  are 
responsible  for  the  protests  of  the  Workers  Alliance  has  been  com- 
pletely wiped  out.  The  W.  P.  A.  law,  as  written  by  Congress,  Is 
clastic  enough  In  Its  provisions  to  permit  the  Administrator  by 
regulations  to  provide  for  an  adequate  security  wage,  and  I  have 
maintained  that  to  arbitrarily  fix  a  wage  applicable  to  all  workers 
without  regard  to  necessity  or  dependence  Is  absolutely  v.Tong.  I 
have  further  contended  that  In  the  determination  of  the  security 
wage  the  Administrator  should  take  Into  consideration  the  cir- 
cumstances and  family  conditions  of  the  worker.  This  I  believe 
to  be  a  sound  proposal,  because  the  whole  theory  of  W.  P.  A.  Is 
to  provide  relief,  and  It  Is  assumed  that  It  Is  temporary  In  char- 
acter. It  Is  hoped  by  all  people,  regardless  of  party  afBMatlon,  that 
encouragement  can  be  given  to  private  Industry,  that  has  been 
"hamstrung"  for  so  long,  so  that  Jobs  may  be  provided  in  private 
Industry  for  a  laige  portion  of  those  now  compelled  to  seek  work 
relief  on  W.  P.  A. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Administrator  and  his  advisors  are  at- 
tempting to  work  out  a  program  that  will  give  some  consideration 
to  need  in  fixing  the  new  schedule  of  W.  P.  A.  wages. 

The  Congress  very  definitely  served  notice  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, through  the  overwhelming  vote  given  the  Hatch  bill,  that 
It  will  no  longer  tolerate  politics  In  relief,  and.  despite  the  fact 
that  administration  forces  in  the  House  sought  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Hatch  bill,  the  final  vote  was  overv;helmlngly  in  favor 
of  this  legislation,  which  has  for  Its  purpose  making  it  a  felony 
for  any  public  officer  except  those  exempt  from  its  provisions  to 
engage  In  political  activities  and  to  use  his  official  capacity  to 
threaten  or  coerce  W.  P.  A.  workers  or  others  Into  voting  against 
their  honest  convictions. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  In  the  last  2  weeks,  has  evidenced 
a  remarkable  independence  of  thought  and  action,  and  there  Is  a 
growing  sentiment  that  the  time  Is  here  for  Congress  to  assert 
Its  constitutional  rights  and  prerogatives  and  to  legislate  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Judgment,  free  from  the  lash  and  whip  of  the 
President.  To  me  this  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  It  will  result  In  mucb 
better  legislation. 


BECOVXST 

It  beccones  increasingly  clear  as  a  result  of  many  contacts  with 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  that  conditions  throughout  the 
country  are  showing  very  little,  if  any.  Improvement.  Unemploy- 
ment still  continues,  farm  prices  are  going  down,  businessmen  are 
shackled  and  worried,  capital  continues  to  be  locked  up.  afraid  of 
Investment,  and  the  "more  abundant  life"  that  we  have  been 
promised  repeatedly  still  appears  to  be  "Just  around  the  corner." 
It  Is  Indeed  a  peculiar  situation  in  America  that  we  appear  to  have 
surpluses  of  everything  except  a  surplus  of  common  sense  in  dealing 
with  our  domestic  problems.  It  Is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  we  have 
surpluses  of  agricultural  products  and  tremendous  surpluses  of 
labor  available  for  productive  work  In  the  creation  of  new  wealth. 
We  have  a  tremendous  sxirplus  of  capital  awaiting  Investment  and 
In  a  country  jjeopled  by  ambitious  and  creative  men  and  women  we 
certainly  have  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  creative  enterprise  that 
has  been  locked  up  as  a  result  of  the  constant  Interference  of  the 
Government  under  its  various  plans  of  regimentation  and  the  con- 
tinued uncertainties  that  exist  In  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  people 
as  to  what  the  next  experiment  of  Government  is  to  be.  Nature 
has  provided  los  with  unlimited  resources  and  we  have  a  tremendous 
demand  for  the  utilization  and  distribution  of  these  resources  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  yet  we  are  apparently  so  stupid  that 
we  appear  to  be  unable  to  utilize  the  marvelous  potentialities  of 
wealth,  labor,  and  money  that  we  have  In  the  interests  of  all  the 
people.  The  longer  I  am  here  In  Washington  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  powers  that  be  are  either  purposely  aad  stubbornly 
or  Ignorantly  refusing  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  problems  that 
have  given  rise  to  the  terrific  maladjustment  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem that  has  resulted  in  want  and  misery  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
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The  mouthpieces  of  the  New  Deal  administration  continue  to  heckle  i 
the  Republican  minority  by  repeatedly  stetlng  that  we  have  no 
program.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  legislation  has  been  written 
and  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Republican  minority  that  we 
believe  would  tend  to  solve  the  fundamental  problems  affL»ctlng  our 
national  economy,  such  measures  being  bills  to  provide  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  the  farmer,  repeal  of  certain  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments repeal  of  undistributed-profits  taxes,  amendments  to  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act,  provisions  for  old-age  pensions,  amendments 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  and  a  host  of  other  funda- 
mental laws  that  we  believe  would  reestablish  confidence  through- 
out the  land  and  put  idle  men  and  Idle  capital  back  to  woik.  We 
believe  that  the  enactment  of  legislation  proposed  by  the  Repub- 
lican minority  would  result  In  the  destruction  of  the  monopolistic 
Infltiences  that  have  grown  up  under  the  New  Deal  that  have  per- 
mitted monopoly  to  strangle  distribution  of  wealth  throughout  the 
land  What  has  become  of  this  proposed  legislation?  The  answer 
Is  that  these  bills  stiU  lie  locked  up  in  the  committees  that  are 
controlled  by  the  New  Deal  orpanlzation  and  no  legislation  affect- 
ing the  substantive  law  of  the  land  has  been  permitted  to  come 
before  the  House  from  the  New  Deal  controlled  committees. 

The  administration,   in  complete   control   of  the  Congress,  still 
continues  to  borrow  and  borrow,  and  spend,  at  a  rate  that  indi- 
ca:es   that    the    present    Congress    vnll    be    the    greatest    spending 
erouo  that  has  ever  convened,  and  all  we  Republican  Members  of 
Conpress  can  do  Is  to  voice  our  protest  and  to  offer  constructive 
sufpestlons  whenever  possible   in  the   hope  and  expectation   that 
the  people  of  the  land  will  ultimately  realize  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue the  course  adopted  by  the  New  Deal.    The  recent  pronounce- 
m.-nt  of  the  President  demanding  that  the  Navy  Department  pur- 
chase Argentine   beef   instead   of  an   American-produced   product, 
because  It  Is  cheaper,  and  as  he  said  "infinitely  better"  indicates 
the   present   International-mindedness   of   the   New   Deal,   and   we 
certainly  can  never  expect  to  have  prosperity  for  the  workers  and 
farmers   in   America   when    they   are   ruthlessly    subjected    to   the 
competition  of  cheap  foreign  labor  through  the  constant  extension 
of   the  so-called   "good  neighbor"  reciprocal-trade   agreements.     If 
w^   are   to   maintain   wages    and   hours   and   living   standards   for 
Americans,  such  as  we  have   been  accustomed  to.  and   want,  we 
ct.n  only  do  It  by  buvlng  and  using  and  consuming  the  products 
ot   the  American  farm  and  the  American  factory,  instead  of  con- 
stantly catering  to  foreigners.     These  are   indeed   times  that  call 
for  the  sober  and  collected  thought  of  all  of  the  American  people 
and   the   welfare   of   the   Industrial   and   farm   population   of  this 
country  Is  very  definitely  at  stake.    I  shall  continue,  as  I  have  in 
the  past,  to  support  these  measures  that  I  honestly  conceive  to  be 
m  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  America,  and  I  shall  oppose,  as 
vigorously  as  possible,  making  this  country  the  dumping  ground 
of  cheap  foreign -produced  competitive  products,  or  breaking  down 
tlie  present  immigration  laws  hj  as  to  permit  the  entrance   into 
America  of  cheap  labor  from  abroad     The  attitude  of  the  present 
New  Deal  Congress  toward  continuing  to  spend  public  money  In 
tte  face  of  an  ever-mounting  deficit,  was  exemplified  yesterday  In 
the   Congress   when,   without   record   vote,   legislation   was   passed 
providing  $1,500,000  per  year  additional  clerk  hire  for  Members  of 
Congress.     To  me,  this  is  another  evidence  of  the  complete  and 
utter   disregard   of   the   present   New   Deal   controlled   Congress   to 
reduce  public   expenditures,   and   In   the   face   of   millions   out   of 
work,  agriculture  pwiralyzed,  and  business  in  the  country  depressed, 
the   present   New   Deal   Congress,  despite   all   opposition,   and   un- 
mindful  apparently   that   a   day   of   reckoning   is   going   to   come, 
continues  to  add  to  the  tax  burden  of  an  already  over-burdened 
people.     I   Intend   to   vote    to   stop   this   profilgatc   spending   as   I 
know  of  no  way  that  taxes  can  be  reduced  and  the  confidence  of 
the  public   In  their  Government   reestablished   unless   we,   as  the 
people's  representatives.  Indicate  a  desire  to  cut  taxes  and  trans- 
late  that   attitude   into   a   reality   by   actually   stopping   wasteful, 
extravag.ant.  and  unnecessary  appropriations  of  public  money. 

Recovery?  Every  year,  for  the  6  years  the  New  Deal  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  recovery  has  been  the  main  topic. 
It  has  alwavs  been  Just  around  the  corner.  Despite  "recovery"  we 
have  11000,000  unemployed,  a  record  peak  in  relief  expenditures. 
In  1933  the  cost  of  Government  was  $3.000.000.000 — now  it  is  $9.- 
000  000  000.  yet  taxes  have  Jumped  from  $2,000,000,000  In  1933  to 
$5,000,000,000  In  1939.  To  top  it  all  off  we  have  a  public  debt  of 
$40,000,000,000  and  20.000.000  people  on  relief.  Maybe  this  is  some 
peopJe's  Ideas  of  recovery,  but  It  Is  not  mine. 

LENDING    AND    SPENDING 

The  appropriating  and  spending  record  of  the  present  Congress 
will  put  it  down  in  history  as  the  most  reckless,  profligate  Congress 
in  history.  Despite  all  suggestion  to  the  contrary,  the  only  solution 
offered  by  the  administration  for  the  economic  Ills  of  the  day  Is  to 
continue  to  borrow  and  spend,  with  no  apparent  thought  being 
given  as  to  where  the  money  will  ever  come  from  to  retire  our  In- 
conceivable public  debt.  Our  expenditures  last  year  exceeded  re- 
ceipts by  $5,600,000,000.  and  the  total  Increase  in  the  direct  debt 
of  the  Government  plus  that  of  Government  corporations  was 
$7,680,000,000.  This  constitutes  the  greatest  spending  spree  of  all 
time.     However,  the  next  fiscal  year  promises  to  be  even  worse. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  huge  spending  programs  already  provided 
for,  the  Congress  Is  now  confronted  with  the  President's  new  "lend 
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and  spend"  program,  which  originally  Involved  $3,800,000,000  more, 
but  which  has  been  reduced  by  Senate  committees  to  $2,490,000,000. 
Tliis  huge  sum  is  to  be  added  to  an  already  contemplated  deficit 
m  the  next  fiscal  year  of  approximately  $6,000,000,000.  and  wlU 
make  next  year's  deficit  the  greatest  of  any  in  the  history  ol  the 
country. 

The  amount  asked  by  the  President  In  his  new  proposal  Is  more 
than  three  times  the  entire  annual  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  fiscal  year  1916.  It  amounts  to  practically  half  of 
the  entire  Government  revenues  In  the  fiscal  year  Just  closed. 

The  public  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  "lendlng-spending" 
program  Is  to  be  self-liquidating,  but  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  bill  contains  language  expressing  the  pious 
hope  that  loans  to  be  made  under  this  program  shall  be  self- 
liquidating,  there  Is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  law  that  compels  any 
such  safeguard.  The  proposal,  reduced  to  simple  language,  would 
write  a  blank  check  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the 
President  to  spend  at  liberty  and  at  will  as  he  pleased.  Despite  all 
of  the  legal  contraptions  attached  to  the  bill,  by  which  the  admln- 
l-stration  tries  to  make  It  appear  that  it  does  not  add  to  the  public 
debt,  the  fact  remains  that  all  of  the  bonds  proposed  to  be  told 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  order  to  raise 
this  huge  sum  are  gviaranteed  by  the  United  States  Government. 
In  the  old  days  such  a  proposal  would  have  Yxen  designated  as  a 
"pork-barrel  grab."  Although  the  administration  endeavors  'o 
Justify  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  "lending"  program,  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Federal  Loan  Administrator.  Indi- 
cates that  huge  losses  will  be  experienced  In  its  administration. 
He  very  definitely  conceded  and  admitted  that  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  has  a  tremendous  volume  of  unsound  Icani 
and  that  the  Government  will  experience  a  terrific  loss  in  the 
liquidation  of  loans  made  under  the  present  careful  administration 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  In  his  statement  to 
the  Senate  committee  he  openly  stated  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
state  how  high  the  percentage  of  losses  would  be. 

Senator  Btrd.  of  Virginia,  claims  that  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
statements  of  the  President  that  this  new  spending  scheme  will 
neither  Increase  the  Federal  debt  nor  Increase  the  Federal  tax 
burden,  we  are  Just  deluding  ourselves.  He  definitely  points  out 
that  when  the  Government  borrows  money  and  makes  huge  loans 
for  untried  and  impractical  projects  that  will  not  likely  be  repaid, 
the  burden  will  eventually  fall  on  the  taxpayer.  He  and  many  other 
Democratic  leaders  have  designated  the  President's  scheme  as  a 
"spending  orgy,  miscalculated  as  a  'lending  program.'  "  and  further 
states  that  creating  Government  corporations  to  make  loans  outside 
the  Budget  does  not  evade  the  public  debt,  but  is  a  vehicle  set-up 
Intended  to  conceal  It. 

I  have  given  serious  thought  and  consideration  to  this  program 
and  have  concluded  that  It  Is  Just  another  "pump  priming  venture" 
that  will  afford  some  temporary  stimulation  of  business  activity, 
but  when  the  money  is  spent,  our  debt  burden  wUl  have  been  tre- 
mendously increased,  taxes  will  be  raised,  and  we  will  be  worse  off 
than  we  were  before.  The  bill  Is  meeting  strenuous  opposition  both 
In  the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  and  I  want  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  to  know  that  I  shall  oppose  this  program. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  charged  that  the  whole  program,  tied  with 
other  proposals,  is  another  brazen  attempt  to  buy  the  voters  In  the 
1940  election. 

Numerous  imall  bills,  apparently,  have  the  same  purpose  In  mind. 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  proposal  adopted  by  the  Senate  to 
pay  8  cents  per  mile  mileage  to  secretaries  traveling  on  official 
business  to  and  from  Washington.  To  me  this  Is  Just  another  of 
the  administration's  proposals  to  tap  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
I  States  and  aid  In  furnishing  campaign  funds.  I  am  vigorously  and 
definitely  opposed  to  such  legislation.  I  have  contended  that  there 
Is  only  one  way  to  reduce  taxes  and  Goverrmient  debt,  and  that  Is 
to  stop  appropriating  and  spending  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  want 
the  people  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  to  know,  however, 
that  despite  all  the  efforts  that  we  may  make  looking  toward  econ- 
omy In  government,  the  administration  control  over  the  Congress 
Is  still  such  that  the  spending  spree  goes  merrily  on.  and  many 
Members  of  Congress,  apparently,  have  given  up  any  hope  of  being 
able  to  stop  uncontrolled  and  unnecessary  expenditures  of  public 
funds  until  there  is  a  complete  change  In  the  personnel  of  the 
Congress.  The  attitude  of  the  taxpayer  on  this  question.  I  believe, 
was  clearly  manifested  In  a  recent  poll,  conducted  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  experts,  and  where  a  larger  number  of  interviews  than  usual 
were  made.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  those  Interviewed 
showed  that  the  American  public  is  more  interested  In  ending 
Government  spending  than  lowering  taxes.  Those  behind  the  poll 
say  that  It  might  be  assumed  that  more  people  would  be  for  lower 
taxes  than  for  decreased  spending,  for  taxes  affect  more  Individuals 
personally  and  directly.  But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contrary  is 
true,  showing  evidence  that  people  realize  that  spending  makes 
taxes  and  that  you  must  cut  spending  before  you  can  cut  taxes. 
If  the  public  had  direct  control,  realistic  Budget  balancing  would 
start  right  away.  Fifty-eight  percent  said  that  Government  spend- 
ing should  be  decreased  to  Increase  prosperity,  while  only  6  percent 
said  that  Government  spending  should  be  increased.  An  analyrls 
of  the  responses  to  this  question  revealed  a  trend  showing  that  as 
the  questioners  went  down  the  Income  scale  the  percentage  wanting 
an  Increase  In  spending  went  up.  Of  the  6  percent  wanting  an 
increase  in  spending,  the  average  increased  to  9.6  percent  among 
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wage  pamers  and  17  1  percent  among  the  unemployed.  Tet.  de- 
spite this  Increase,  even  among  those  In  the  lowest  income  levels. 
Including  thooe  on  relief,  there  was  a  4-to-l  vote  against  Increased 
spending;  and  In  the  case  of  the  great  lower  middle  class,  with 
Incomes  between  tl.200  and  $5,500.  the  vote  was  15  to  1  In  opposi- 
tion. Farmers  voted  heavily  for  less  spending,  with  only  1.4  percent 
saying  spend  more. 

The  Record  of  Congress 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
radio  address  which  I  made  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  Monday  evening,  August  14,  1939: 

I  have  been  asKed  to  review  the  record  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  which  has  Just  ended,  and  to  discuss  the 
constructive  contribution  of  the  Republican  Party  to  that  record. 

In  perspective  and  from  a  broad  viewpoint  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  outstanding  and  significant  thing  about  this  session  Is  that 
It  marked  the  reassertlon  by  the  Congress  of  Its  time-honored  Inde- 
pendence In  the  field  of  legislation  and  the  reclamation  of  Inherent 
constitutional   rights  which   were   being   assumed   by   bureaucrats. 

From  thla  new  spirit  of  Indepjendence  Important  consequences 
flowed.  An  era  of  rash  and  reckless  experimentation  was  definitely 
ended.  A  new  order  was  Instituted  in  which  legislation  no  longer 
was  rushed  through  Congress  at  the  crack  of  the  whip,  but  was 
completely  consldt-red  and  determined  upon  its  merits.  The  Con- 
gress made  a  conscious  effort  to  reflect  what  It  believed  was  the 
will  of  the  people  and  In  so  doing  stiffened  its  resistance  to  what 
it  regarded  as  aroltrary  Executive  attempts  to  Infringe  upon  Its 
constitutional  rights.  The  result  was  the  restoration  of  congres- 
sional government  by  the  orderly  processes  of  law. 

That  was  the  broad  objective  of  the  Republican  Party  In  Con- 
gress. That  aim  has  been  achieved.  Under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Republicans  in  Congress  vlgorovisly  asserted  their  rights  and 
lived  up  to  their  obligations  as  the  minority  party.  Yet,  If  there 
Is  one  thing  unmistakably  clear  In  the  record.  It  Is  that  the 
Rcpubllran  Party,  although  the  minority  party,  was  never  a  mere 
obstructionist  party. 

In  the  1938  campaign  the  Republican  Party  promised  to  check 
one-man  government,  stop  rubl)er-8tamp  legislation,  and  restore 
constitutional  processes  In  national  administration.  When  the 
session  got  under  way  It  presented  a  concrete  plan  for  recovery 
and  called  upon  all  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  regardless 
of  party,  to  Join  In  a  sincere  and  earnest  effort  to  guide  the  country 
back  to  economic  recovery  and  to  restore  our  millions  of  unem- 
ployed to  Jobs  In  private  Industry  at  decent  wages. 

Thla  constructive  program  was  not  formxilated  out  of  the  thin 
air.  but  was  rooted  In  bitter  experience  and  an  Increasing  flow  of 
mall  to  Congress  from  all  parts  of  the  country  complaining  of  con- 
ditions. Factory  and  shop  workers  wrote  that  they  were  weary 
and  footsore  seeking  employment.  Farmers  told  how  desperate  was 
tiielr  plight.  Young  men  and  women,  unable  to  get  Jol)s,  begged 
for  a  chance  to  make  a  new  start  In  life. 

Such  letters  as  these  after  e'j  years  of  costly  experimentation  by 
the  New  Deal  served  to  deepen  the  conviction  of  the  Republican 
Party  that  this  Nation  could  not  hope  to  get  out  of  debt  by  going 
more  deeply  Into  debt. 

The  Republican  Party  also  acted  on  the  conviction  that  democ- 
racy ccuid  not  be  saved  by  giving  all  of  Its  powers  to  a  chief 
executive. 

It  acted  on  the  conviction  that  we  could  not  preserve  our  essen- 
tial liberties  by  handing  them  over  to  a  little  self-appointed  board 
of  bvireaucratfi  over  whom  as  a  people  we  have  no  control.  t)ecause 
they  never  submit  themselves  to  the  verdict  of  a  popular  election. 

We  acted  on  the  conviction  thr.t  we  could  not  help  the  poor  by 
raising  the  price  of  everything  they  have  to  buy.  nor  protect  the 
farmer  by  reducing  his  farm  operations  so  drastically  that  food  he 
should  be  supplying  has  to  be  Imported  In  mounting  quantity. 
And  we  knew  that  we  could  not  help  the  small-buslnesa  man  by 
taxing  him  to  death. 

We  knew,  too,  that  we  could  not  serve  the  American  worklngman 
by  using  the  prestige  of  the  Federal  Government  to  split  organized 
labor  wide  open  and  embroil  It  In  civil  war.  We  knew  that  we 
could  not  cultivate  even  elementary  thrift  In  a  people  if  govern- 
ment Insisted  upon  parading  before  them  as  a  prodigal  spendthrift. 

We  realized,  moreover,  that  we  could  never  have  that  close  coop- 
eration between  business  and  government  which  Is  so  vital  to  the 


national  welfare  so  long  as  government  asked  business  to  do  some- 
thing this  week  and  then  censured  biislness  next  week  for  doing 
the  very  thing  government  had  asked  it  to  do.  And  we  knew  that 
no  government  could  pat  private  enterprise  on  the  back  with  one 
hand  and  stab  it  in  the  back  with  the  other  and  expect  any  real 
degree  of  substantial  recovery. 

Such  considerations  as  these  were  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
Republican  recovery  program,  the  basis  of  Republican  action  In 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  And  since  it  was  cur  sincere  convic- 
tion that  most  all  of  the  difflcultlcs  which  beset  the  Nation  were 
in  large  measure  a  projection  of  the  basic  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  Republican  measuring  rod  for  every  piece  of  legislation 
brought  forward  in  this  Congress  was,  Will  It  iielp  put  our  unem- 
ployed back  to  work? 

Such,  briefly,  were  the  Republican  philosophy  and  the  Republican 
objectives.  Now.  let  me  attempt  to  appraise  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  that  philosophy  in  term  of  objectives  attained.  This 
appraisal  results,  I  believe.  In  a  list  of  14  sp«:clfic  accomplishments 
under  the  banner  of  honest  liberalism  which  testify  to  sincere 
Republican  cooperation  with  real  Democrats  in  the  flght  to  save 
America  from  the  New  Deal:  to  help  labor,  agriculture,  business, 
and  Industry:  and  to  put  our  Jobless  oack  to  work.  I  list  these 
accomplishments,  as  follows: 

(1)  Against  the  spendthrift  leadership  of  the  administration. 
Congress  forced  at  least  a  beginning  toward  economy  and  common 
sense  in  Federal  finances. 

(2)  Under  Republican  leadership.  Congress  turned  back  a  New 
Deal  proposal  to  raise  the  national  debt  limit  at>ove  the  existing 
statutory  celling  of  $45,000,000,000  and  later  rejected  emphatically 
the  $3,800,000,000  spend-lend  program,  which  sought  to  evade  the 
limitation  upon  the  national  debt.  As  a  part  of  th's  broad  economy 
movement.  Congress  once  more  fortwde  additional  expenditures  on 
the  crackpot  Florida  ship  canal. 

(3)  Under  aggressive  Republican  leadership.  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  Congress  turned  back  the  administrations  attempts 
to  pledge  American  Involvement  In  European  power  politics.  We 
supported  adequate  American  national  defense  by  land,  sea,  and 
air  forces. 

(4)  In  the  face  of  determined  administration  opposition.  Con- 
gress forced  a  measure  of  tax  revision  to  relieve  business  of  crip- 
pling, punitive  levies,  and  established  a  special  recess  Investigation 
to  recommend  general  tax  codification  to  the  next  session. 

(5)  After  more  than  2  years  of  study.  Congress  forced  careful 
revision  of  the  social-security  program  to  eliminate  the  fraud- 
ulent full-reserve  plan  In  favor  of  a  pay-as-you-go  scheme  as 
consistently  demanded  by  the  Republicans.  The  new  schedule  of 
benefits  eventually  will  stop  diversion  of  the  pay-roll  tax  receipts 
to  general  Government  spending.  By  freezing  the  pay-roll  taxes 
at  the  prevailing  1-percent  level,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  future  taxes  have  been  saved  to  both  labor  and  Industry. 

(6)  Congress  limited  In  some  degree  subsidized  Government  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  in  electric  utilities,  and  has  Insti- 
tuted honest  systems  of  audit  and  accounting  to  keep  taxpayers 
informed  of  real  eosts  In  the  future. 

(7)  We  exposed  and  partially  reformed  the  vicious  political 
manipulation  of  W.  P.  A.  work  relief  by  the  New  Deal  patronage 
racketeers. 

(8)  Against  militant  opposition,  we  aided  materially  In  passing 
the  Hatch  bill,  reinforcing  the  merit  principle  In  civil  service,  and 
prohibiting  electioneering  by  all  Federal  pay  rollers 

(9)  We  enacted  legislation  to  curb  the  spread  of  hateful  alien 
communism  and  fascism,  strengthening  the  mandatory  deportation 
laws,  and  removing  much  discretionary  power  In  this  field  from 
the  coddling  authority  of  the  Labor  Department. 

(10)  In  the  Government  reorganization  bill  we  sustained  the 
time-tested  constitutional  principle  of  checks  and  balances,  elimi- 
nating many  proposals  for  dangerous  powers  of  dictatorship. 

(11)  In  the  face  of  persistent  evasion  of  administrative  responsi- 
bility the  House  Insisted  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

(12)  House  Republicans  urged  a  formal  congressional  Inquiry  Into 
the  damage  caused  to  American  Industry  and  agriculture  by  the  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade  treaty  program.  The  Roosevelt -Hull  policies 
of  free  trade,  as  now  linked  to  the  mutually  exclusive  policies  of 
export  subsidies,  dximplng,  barter,  and  discriminatory  import  quotas 
are  contributing  largely  to  the  utter  demoralization  of  international 
trade. 

(13)  Congress  fought  hard  to  reestablish  the  fundamental  Re- 
publican principle  of  sound  money  by  a  return  of  all  monetary 
powers  to  Congress,  where  under  the  Constitution  they  properly 
belong. 

(14)  A  special  committee  of  House  Republicans  surveyed  the  so- 
called  emergency  powers  of  the  President  and  charted  in  detail  the 
course  forward  to  a  resumption  of  balanced  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  detailed  discussion  of  each  of  these 
accomplishments  which  their  Importance  warrants.  So  It  becomes 
necessary  to  deal  with  them  skelchlly  and  In  somewhat  general 
terms.  It  Is.  however,  a  matter  of  great  significance  that  In  pro- 
portion as  Congress  reasserted  Its  legislative  Independence  along 
these  broad  lines  business  confidence  began  to  show  some  signs  of 
revival.  Today  the  administrative  failures  and  confusion  of  the 
New  Deal  are  the  only  obstacles  In  the  path  of  solid  and  sustained 
business  recovery. 

Pump  priming  is  a  demonstrated  illusion.  Consequently  the  de- 
feat of  the  $3,800,000,000  spending  bill  and  the  housUig  bill  with 
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Its  $2,700  000,000  subsidy  has  been  received  by  the  country  as  a 
hopeful  sign  It  means  that  the  Congress  is  beginning  serlo;isly 
to  consider  the  threat  of  national  bankruptcy  and  financial  collapse 
unless  some  order  is  brought  in  Government  spending. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  Is  not  to  be  minimized.  Now, 
In  the  seventh  year  of  Federal  spending,  we  still  have  approximately 
10.000,000  unemployed,  farm  prices  are  at  bankruptcy  levels,  our 
export  market  for  farm  produces  is  still  diminishing,  and  our  rich 
home  market  is  being  flooded  by  an  increasing  tide  of  low-cost  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  products  from  abroad.  Under  the  New 
Deal's  misguided  policies  of  Internationalism  and  free  trade  the 
vaunted  American  standard  of  living  is  being  lowered  steadly  for  all 
our  people. 

Because  of  the  dangers  Inherent  in  such  conditions  the  Republi- 
can minority  fought  consistently  to  check  expenditures  which  could 
be  delayed  without  harm  to  anyone  In  the  firm  conviction  that 
lavish  spending  means  burdensome  taxes  and  that  burdensome 
taxes  blight  business  and  deprive  workers  of  Jobs.  The  blame 
for  the  spending  and  authorizing  of  expenses  in  excess  of  $13.- 
000,000,000  rests  solely  upon  the  Democratic  membership,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  favored  every  appropriation  which  was  prewnted. 

A  Republican  resolution  to  require  a  saving  of  10  percent  on 
all  departmental  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was 
received  by  administration  spokesmen  with  only  a  Jeer.  The 
seventh  New  Deal  deficit  on  July  1  carried  the  national  debt  above 
$40  000.000.000.  or  double  the  1933  total.  New  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1940  aggregate  almost  $13,000,000,000.  or  approxi- 
mately three  times  the  annual  Republican  average  of  the  previous 
decade. 

Every  congressional  effort  to  amend  existing  trouble-nuiklng  laws 
in  the  Interest  of  order  and  stability  in  our  labor  relations  have 
been  blocked  by  the  administration.  On  the  other  hand.  In  the 
face  of  the  most  bitter  opposition  and  the  hardest  kind  of  pres- 
sure, the  Hatch  bill  to  curb  pernicious  p>olitlcal  activity  was 
enacted  For  this  enactment,  the  Republican  Party  fought  vig- 
orously. 

This  is  the  bill  which  freed  the  W.  P.  A  workers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment workers  from  being  obliged  to  Jeopardize  their  Jobs  by 
interfering  In  political  campaigns.  It  freed  them  from  being  held 
up  for  campaign  donations  and  being  obliged  to  contribute  from 
their  none-too-large  pay  It  freed  the  country  from  absolute  domi- 
nation by  a  bureaucracy.  It  was  unquestionably  the  most  pro- 
gressive political  reform  In  a  decade  and  it  was  brought  about 
chiefly  because  the  Republicans  In  the  House  unanimously  sup- 
ported  the  bill. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session.  I  pledged  the  Republican  mi- 
nority to  work  constructively  and  not  be  simply  a  party  of 
criticism. 

We  have  kept  that  pledge.  We  have  fought  for  economy  and 
sanity  In  Government;  to  keep  the  country  out  of  Involvements 
which  would  lead  to  war;  for  sound  money  and  to  restore  to  the 
Congress  powers  given  to  It  under  the  Constitution.  Yet  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  support  sound  measures  brought  forward  by 
Democrats.  We  had  a  deflnlt-;  and  specific  program.  In  pur  efforts 
to  accomplish  any  part  of  It  we  subordinated  partisanship  to 
patriotism. 

In  order  that  you  may  be*tcr  evaluate  the  degree  of  success 
attained  In  this  Congress  In  Carrying  out  thU  program  as  meas- 
ured by  the  accomplishments  which  I  have  enumerated,  it  is  per- 
haps well  at  this  point  to  siuumarlze  briefly  the  program  Itself.  It 
has  12  major  objectives: 

1.  Keep  the  United  States  out  of  war. 

2.  Move  Immediately  to  curb  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  reckless 
spending 

3.  Repeal  the  repressive  tax  on  undistributed  corporate  earnings, 
v;hlch  has  proved  so  harassing  and  dangerous  to  business,  large 
and  small. 

4.  Revise  the  remainder  of  the  Federal  tax  structure  to  eliminate 
or  modify  provisions  retarding  business  recovery. 

5.  Repeal  the  dangerous  discretionary  authority  which  the  Presi- 
dent now  has  over  the  Nation's  monetary  system. 

6.  Amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  clarifying  the 
mutual  obligations  of  worker  and  employer  and  the  duties  of  both 
toward  the  public  in  order  to  end  present  paralyzing  discord. 

7.  Define  specifically  the  area  of  (government  competition  with 
private  enterprise  so  that  business  may  be  able  to  create  Jobs  with 
some  certainty  as  to  the  futtire. 

8.  Restore  American  markets  to  the  American  farmer  and  wage 
earner  and  develop  new  markets  for  agricultural  products. 

9.  Adopt  immediate  legislation  to  rehabilitate  the  raUroads  to 
make  secure  the  Jobs  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
and  the  investments  of  savings  banks  and  life-insuiance  companies. 

10  Create  a  special  committee  of  Congress  to  Inquire  into  the 
effect  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  policy  on  American  industry 
and  agriculture. 

11.  Clarify  Federal  rules  and  regulations  so  industry  and  business 
may  know  what  to  expect. 

12.  Reject  all  experimental  legislation  not  clearly  helpful  in  pro- 
moting recovery,  or  which  would  subject  agriculture,  labor,  or 
Industry   to   compulsory   decrees   of   a   Federal   bureaucracy. 

The  mere  restatement  of  these  highlights  of  the  Republican  pro- 
gram carries  In  Itself  conclusive  and  heartening  evidence  of  how 
far  along  the  road  to  accomplishment  we  were  able  to  travel  in  the 
session  Just  ended.  Encouraged  by  growing  popular  support  for 
these  constructive  policies.  Republicans  in  Congress  pledge  a  con- 
tinuation  of   this   flght   for   fundamental   Americanism.    We   are 


convinced  that  real  progress  In  restoring  this  country  to  a  sound 
and  permanent  prosperity  depends  upon  the  carrying  out  of  this 
program,  and  we  are  convinced  that  when  it  Is  adopted  In  Its  entirety 
by  the  Congress  and  accepted  by  the  Presideul  our  country  wiU 
immediately  take  on  new  life  and  vigor  and  wiU  begin  again  to 
enjoy  economic  stability  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

To  Republicans  It  appears  almost  axiomatic  that  recovery  cannot 
begUi  until  all  Americans  may  again  face  the  future  with  confi- 
dence in  the  security  and  stability  of  constitutional  government 
and  the  safety  of  our  bountiful  American  system  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  grave  dangers  to  our  constitutional  form  of  government  and 
to  our  American  system  of  free  enterprise  were  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  $3,800,000,000  spending-lending  bill  against  which  Hotiae 
Republicans  stood  as  a  unit  and  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  straight- 
thinking  Democrats,  in  defeating. 

The  New  Deal  leadership  carefully  set  the  stage  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  through  testimony  presented  at  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee.  The  gist  of  the 
testimony  of  New  Deal  spokesmen  before  this  committee  was  that 
we  had  reached  a  point  where  our  old  economic  frontiers  had 
vanished:  that  our  traditional  S3r8tem  of  free  economy  no  longer 
was  capable  of  functioning  under  new  conditions;  and  that  govern- 
ment must  step  in  and  take  over  the  functions  of  private  Industry 
which  once  so  well  performed. 

One  of  the  outstanding  New  Deal  spokesmen  after  giving  expres- 
sion to  this  view  frankly  conceded  that  if  government  undertakes 
to  create  wealth  by  using  its  own  credit  at  the  rate  of  four  billions 
or  so  a  year  the  Government  will  be  acquiring  direct  productive 
mechanisms  at  the  rate  of  fotir  bUlions'  wonh  a  year,  or  there- 
atK)uts.  Over  a  period  of  years,  he  concluded,  the  Government 
would  gradually  come  to  own  most  of  the  procuctlve  plants  in  the 
United  States. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  Americans,  that  was  exactly  what  was 
proposed  when  the  spending-lending  program  was  first  suggested 
to  the  Congress.  The  reconunendation  was  made  that  this  type 
of  lending-spending  be  made  a  permanent  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  first  draft  of  the  bill  itself  provioed  for  a  revolving 
fund  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  Thanks  to  determined  congres- 
Eloiial  opposition  it  was  eliminated  before  the  measure  was  finally 
killed  by  the  House.  It  is  important,  however,  as  showing  the 
direction  in  which  vast  and  reckless  spending  was  taking  us.  The 
end  of  that  road  Is  state  capitalism  or  socialism.  From  that  danger 
the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  saved  the  Nation. 
It  was  the  greatest  blow  struck  for  the  democratic  Ideal  and  for 
the  preservation  of  our  American  heritage  of  political  and  economic 
freedom  since  the  defeat  of  the  subversive  court -packing  bill. 

Defeat  of  the  Icnding-spt nding  program,  which  carried  with  It 
repudiation  of  the  discredited  philosophy  of  pump  priming,  also 
was  a  blow  against  the  evils  of  cheap  money  which  have  resulted 
from  the  Government's  ever-Increasing  borrowings. 

Widows  and  children  find  themselves  In  sore  straits  as  a  result  of 
the  drastic  reduction  In  interest  and  dividend  rates  made  inevitable 
by  huge  Government  deficit  spending.  Many  business  enterprises 
remain  unable  to  get  away  from  the  edge  cf  bankruptcy.  Every 
savings-bank  depositor  has  had  his  or  her  income  frightfully  cut 
down  because  normal  interest  rates  can  no  longer  t>e  earned  or 
paid.  Gasping  for  financial  breath  are  many  endowed  hospitals, 
colleges,  museums,  and  worthy  institutions.  Indeed,  the  plight  of 
the  hospitals  was  one  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  $3300.000.000  spend-lend  bill  In  supporting  Its  enactment. 

The  plight  of  the  hospitals  obviously  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  of  all  of  us.  But  we  would  Indeed  be  blinded  by 
emotionalism  If  we  did  not  recognize  that  the  aid  proposed  was 
only  another  palliative,  and  that  the  real  remedy  was  to  move  to 
end  the  cheap-money  evil  and  to  make  secure  a  reasonable  return 
on  fixed  investment.  This  consideration  powerfully  motivated  the 
successful  Republican  opposition  to  the  bill. 

We  realized  that  fixed  Incomes  In  most  cases  were  not  large  but 
very  small.  We  knew  that  there  were  40.000,000  Americans  who 
had  accumulated  a  total  of  $23,000,000,000  In  savings  deposits 
which  the  bank.s  had  Invested  almost  entirely  In  fixed-lnoome 
securities. 

We  knew  that  there  were  60.000,000  policyholders  In  life-insur- 
ance companies  which  had  total  assets  of  about  $29,500,000,000.  of 
which  approximately  86  percent  was  invested  in  fixed-Income 
securities. 

We  knew  that  before  the  New  Deal  adopted  Its  reckless  spending 
policy  that  savings  banks  generally  paid  4  percent  interest  on 
deposits,  and  that  this  rate  has  progressively  declined  untU  now 
it  is  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

We  knew  roughly  what  this  had  cost  those  40.000.000  depositors 
in  savings  banks;  what  It  had  cost  those  60.000.000  holders  of  life- 
insurance  policies  In  reduced  dividends  and  increased  premiums. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Republicans  determined  to 
call  a  halt  on  the  spending  which  had  brought  these  distress- 
ing consequences  without  promoting  a  vestige  of  recovery.  We 
recognized  that  cheap  money  can  be  as  great  a  curse  to  a  country 
as  low  wages  and  cheap  labor.  We  recognized  that  for  govern- 
ments to  spend  unnecessarily  is  to  increase  taxes;  that  to  Increase 
taxes  is  to  decrease  business  earnings;  to  reduce  earnings  is  to 
ciirtail  Investment  In  and  by  Industry;  to  limit  Investment  Is  to 
destroy  wealth  and  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  This 
is  the  vicious  circle  which  Republicans  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress sought  to  break.  The  degree  of  success  attained  should  bs 
heartening  to  every  American. 
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One  of  the  advances  along  this  line  was  the  repeal  of  the  last 
remnant  of  the  punitive  and  deterrent  undistributed-profits  tax. 
Another  was  the  tax-law  amendment  which  permits  corporations, 
partnerships,  and  Individuals  In  business  to  carry  over  net  operat- 
ing leases  for  a  period  of  2  years.  Thus  a  taxpayer  who  may  suffer 
a  loss  in  1939  will  be  permitted  to  carry  over  the  loss  in  reduction 
of  his  Income  for  1940.  Should  this  loss  exceed  his  1940  Income,  he 
is  permitted  to  carry  over  the  excess  In  reduction  of  his  Income 
for  1941. 

Another  business  handicap  was  removed  when  the  old-age- 
security  taxes  were  "frozen" — that  Is.  fixed  by  law.  at  the  old 
rate  of  1  percent  en  employer  and  1  percent  on  employee  for  the 
next  3  years.  Had  the  law  not  been  amended  to  make  this  change, 
the  rate  automatically  would  have  been  Increased  to  IVa  Jjercent 
at  the  beginning  of  1940.  In  addition,  unemployment-compensa- 
tion taxes  were  limited  to  the  first  $3,000  of  an  employee's  wages, 
in  conformity  with  the  old-age-insurance  tax  provisions.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  savings  will  amount  to  approximately 
865.000.000  Besides  this,  provision  was  made  for  refunds  and 
abatements,  which  will  result  In  an  additional  estimated  savings 
to  taxpayers  of  about  $15,000,000. 

Viewed  solely  from  the  social  angle,  liberalization  of  the  old- 
age-insurance  provisions  was  another  noteworthy  achievement. 
The  date  for  the  beginning  of  monthly  benefit  payments  was 
brought  forward  to  1940  from  1942.  benefit  provisions  for  retired 
workers  were  liberalized,  and  eligibility  requirements  were  made 
easier  for  those  who  retired  in  the  early  years. 

Moreover,  auxiliary  benefits  were  provided  for  the  retired  worker 
with  an  aged  wife  or  children  under  18  years  of  age.  And  then 
there  are  the  survivor's  bonpfits.  which  will  be  payable  to  a  young 
widow  with  children,  to  aged  widows,  and  to  dependent  parents, 
should  there  be  no  widow  or  children,  on  the  death  of  a  covered 
worker 

Perhaps  any  discussion  of  Republican  objectives  and  Republican 
accomplishments  in  this  Congress  would  be  Incomplete  without  a 
word  as  to  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  Republicans  to  translate 
alms  Into  achievements.  That  procedure  may  be  summarized  In  a 
single  word — cooperation. 

Our  policy  was  to  appeal  to  reason  and  to  avoid  personalities  and 
name  calling.  Confident  in  the  soundness  of  our  position  and 
the  reasonableness  of  our  logic,  cur  aim  was  to  win  support  for  our 
cause  by  dlspa.sslonate  discussion  and  Impartial  analysis.  If  at 
times  some  warmth  may  have  developed  In  the  argunnent,  this  was 
merely  heat  engendered  by  flaming  conviction  and  was  not  moti- 
vated by  malice  or  vindictlveness.  The  number  of  Democrats  who 
Joined  us  in  our  stand  and  helped  make  possible  the  achievements 
for  which  this  Congress  will  be  remembered  is  full  Justification  for 
the  course  that  we  pursued. 

To  us  it  seemed  an  obvious  course  to  a  worthy  objective.  And 
there  wan  nothing  vague  or  confusing  In  the  objective  Itself.  In 
last  analysis  what  we  were  seeking  was  not  Utopia  but  a  sane 
revival  of  old-fashioned  Americanism.  We  were  seeking  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  fundamentals;  to  cling  to  the  virtues  which  made 
America  the  greatest  country  In  the  world;  the  land  of  hope  and 
opportunity  for  all. 

We  tried  at  all  times  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  unselfishness,  to  put  the 
welfare  of  the  country  above  self  and  party  and  to  shun  the  tempta- 
tion and  to  resist  the  pressure  which  might  result  In  benefits  for 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  For  6  years  we  had  seen  most 
of  the  recipes  in  the  economic  cookbook  tried  at  least  once 
except  the  homely,  old-fashioned  American  recipe  of  which  the 
Ingredients  are  economy,  thrift,  and  initiative.  These  three  In- 
gredients, we  believed,  if  properly  mixed,  could  be  stirred  into  a 
rich  sauce  of  recovery.     So  we  set  about  the  mixing. 

The  course  ahead  is  now  clear  and  straight.  Encouraged  by  the 
growing  popular  support  for  our  constrxictlve  policies.  Republicans 
In  Congress  pledge  a  continuation  of  their  fight  for  fundamental 
Americanism.  In  session  and  out,  we  will  battle  New  Deal  social- 
ism at  every  step  of  the  road 

We  are  convinced  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  tired 
of  hit-and-miss  government.  We  are  convinced  that  the  country 
wants  to  get  out  of  the  red  and  back  to  work.  And  we  are  con- 
vinced that  It  wants  above  all  else  to  try  honest  bookkeeping, 
bonest  politics,  and  honest  Americanism  for  a  change. 


Allard  Henry  Gasque 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Allard  Henht 
Oasqus,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  ol  South  Carolina 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  priviiege  to  serve 
with  our  late  colleague,  Allard  Henry  Gasque,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, during  the  last  three  Congresses.  When  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  House  in  1932,  Mr.  Gasque  demonstrated  one 


of  the  great  virtues  of  his  life  in  offering  to  give  me  the  value 
of  his  experience  and  observation  in  legislative  work  and  in 
expediting  the  work  incident  to  a  new  Congressman.  I  shall 
always  remember  this  thoughtful  interest  at  that  time.  He 
was  unselfish  and  ready  to  render  a  service  of  any  kind  to 
his  fellow  man. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
he  was  elected  superintendent  of  education  for  Florence 
County,  which  oflQce  he  held  until  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1924.    He  served  in  public  ofBce  for  nearly  40  years. 

In  1931  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Pensions,  and  served  as  chairman  until  his  death  on  June  17, 
1938.  He  rendered  able  and  distinguished  services  in  which 
he  served  and  was  beloved  by  the  veterans  of  our  wars,  whose 
true  and  loyal  friend  he  ever  proved  himself  to  be. 

The  most  severe  test  which  can  be  applied  to  a  man  in  high 
position  is  whether  the  people  in  humble  walks  of  life  have 
access  to  his  ear  and  heart  and  trust  him  with  their  deep)est 
troubles.  It  was  inevitable  that  Mr.  Gasque's  counsel  and 
service  should  be  outstanding  in  every  year  of  his  active  life 
to  the  people  of  every  station.  Whenever  a  cause,  which 
seemed  just  and  true  to  him,  needed  a  champion,  he  never 
counted  the  cost  and  gave  himself  freely  to  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  highest  and  best. 

Of  our  departed  friend  it  may  truthfully  be  said  he  served 
his  State  and  his  district  with  ability  and  high  purpose. 

Mr.  Gasque  loved  his  fellow  men.  His  actions  showed  it 
all  through  life.  For  them  he  wanted  greater  happiness. 
To  that  he  dedicated  himself,  and  in  that  effort  for  their 
happiness  he  found  his  own — a  happiness  that  he  valued 
above  riches  or  praise  or  material  reward. 

I  shall  miss  Allard  Gasque  personally;  we  shall  miss  him 
as  a  colleague;  a  host  of  those  he  befriended  will  miss  him 
as  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  counselor — a  humble  servant 
of  man. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  deep-felt  sympathy,  for  we  who 
knew  him  are  conscious  of  their  great  loss.  I  am  sure  that 
the  memory  of  our  late  colleague  will  linger  with  us  for  many, 
many  years. 

New  Deal  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall  just  a  few  years  ago 
at  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress I  inserted  in  the  Record  some  rather  extensive  tables 
showing  how  appropriations  had  increased. 

At  the  time,  attacks  were  made  upon  my  remarks  by  sev- 
eral members  of  Congress  and  some  well-known  columnists. 
The  chief  criticism  was  levied  against  my  statement  that 
there  was  danger  of  the  national  public  debt  running  as  high 
as  $40,000,000,000.  Seme  complained  also  because  I  included 
a  table  showing  $9,400,000,000  of  contingent  liabilities  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  circum- 
stances because  at  the  time  there  were  some  rather  prolonged 
controversies,  particularly  dealing  with  the  two  items  Just 
mentioned. 

Today  we  find  that  I  was  understating  the  facts.  We  have 
a  national  debt  which  is  growing  close  to  the  statutory  limit 
of  $45,000,000,000  and  we  Hnd  the  Treasury  Department  in- 
cluding in  its  daily  official  statement  as  contingent  obliga- 
tions the  very  items  to  which  I  referred  a  few  years  back. 
In  other  words,  the  criticisms  referred  to  are  answered  by 
official  action  and  records  today. 

Almost  without  exception  appropriations  have  increased 
from  year  to  year  ever  since  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal. 
The  session  just  closing  tops  them  all  in  the  amount  of 
appropriations.    Table  No.  1  which  follows  shows  the  appro- 
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prlatlons  since  1933,  session  by  session,  and  it  demonstrates 
the  dangerousness  of  the  spending  spree  through  which  we 
have  been  moving. 

The  present  administration  is  like  the  little  boy  with  his 
appetite  for  candy.  The  more  he  gets  the  more  he  wants; 
the  more  they  spend  the  more  they  want  to  spend.  Appro- 
priations for  the  session  have  totaled  about  thirteen  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars.  This  is  all  the  more  appalling  when  we 
realize  that  Congress  defeated  the  lend-to-spend  measures 
which  would  have  added  another  three  and  one-half  billion. 

No  one  can  expect  business,  particularly  what  we  call 
small  business,  to  stand  up  under  such  a  strain,  not  to 
mention  the  increase  in  employment  which  we  all  so  much 
desire. 

The  contingent  obligations  of  the  Government  have  reached 
an  estimated  total  of  about  $13,000,000,000.  Strictly  speak- 
ing these  are  a  part  of  the  national  debt  because  they  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  and  a  certain  percentage  is 
bound  to  represent  eventual  losses.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Chairman  Jesse  Jones  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, who  recently  took  over  management  of  the  Federal 
Loan  Administration,  that  the  R.  F.  C.  is  suffering  substantial 
losses  and  it  is  one  of  the  better  managed  loaning  agencies. 


Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  taxpayers  always  foot  the  bill. 
From  all  accounts  they  are  beginning  to  realize  this. 

Another  significant  fact  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  per- 
manent and  indefinite  appropriations  from  less  than  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  for  the  year  1934  to  more  than  three 
and  one-half  billion  for  1940.  These  figures  include  such 
fixed  charges  as  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  amounting 
to  over  $1,000,000,000,  and  pajments  into  trust  funds  for  un- 
emplojmient  insurance,  old-age  pensions,  and  rail  road -retire- 
ment pensions  totaling  more  than  one  and  one-half  billions. 
We  may  look  for  these  permanent  appropriations,  which  are 
not  included  in  the  totals  of  the  so-called  regular  appropria- 
tion acts,  to  increase  materially  so  long  as  the  present  spend- 
ing policies  continue. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  today  to  compare  promises  with 
performances.  The  comparisoi^s  in  the  following  table  show 
definitely  that  promises  as  to  businesslike  administration, 
balancing  budgets,  and  stopping  deficits  have  only  been  kept 
in  the  reverse  by  undreamed  of  expenditures.  We  find  total 
appropriations  for  7  years  amounting  to  over  $75.000,000- 
000 — and  we  shuddered  back  In  1932  when  appropriations 
amounted  to  five  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 


General: 

Aftncullure  

Indrjionlriit  offices  

District  of  Columbia 

Interior 

Le.f[isl&Uve 

Navy.. i. 

I'reasury 

P(W!t  Office 

Puto 

•    iuslice 

Commerce 

Labor 

MVar 


Total,  rcRulsr  annual. 


Appropriations 
(3d  aess.  7M 

Conp..  and  1st 
73.1  Cone.) 
lor  year  1934 


'$100, 

631, 

30. 

>43. 

>1«, 

'30H, 

1244, 

'713, 

'12, 

'41, 

•36, 

'12, 

'34U, 


ano.oei 

802.  rAli 
37S.834 
753.  UW 
686.285 
669,  562 
383.219 
a33. 378 
199,  519 
154.  (»50 

677.365 
MO.  749 


2,541,373,999 


Appropriations 

(2<1  sess.  73(1 

Cong.)  for 

year  1935 


$62. 621, 673 

688. 574,  714 

36.411,178 

31,474,319 

2,S,  075,  996 

2M.  6,'.H.  799 

l,^!,  W2.  430 

6<'.9.  cjH,  mo 

13.8S5,«18 
28,  700,  778 
82.  2(i7,  321 
14.  tttO,  SOS 
316, 228, 991 


2.252,e.'il,.Wl 


< 994., 598 
•8,082,630 


190,  OJO,  000 


213,500 

26,667 
335,000 

15, 642, 698 


Appropriations 

(1st  seas.  74th 

Cong.)  lor 

year  1936 


$12.<>.  l.'S7. 963 

777,601.9.')6 

40.647.115 

61,220.928 

2('.  74r.,  760 

4M,  684. 379 

175.  786, 1.19 

T27.  M9.  .V)J 

J4.0I.{.806 

34.  5.V>,  500 

34,631,500 

15,360.000 

401,998,170 


2, 888, 054.  864 


1, 771, 750 
112,633.830 
272,901,517 


ins 


Appropriatio] 
(7d  sess.  74th 
Cong.)  for 
year  1937 


«$613,565.606 

2,  957. 026, 906 

43, 573, 910 

1U.579,X'.7 

23.314.428 

621  i,  546, 532 

211,940,303 

780.  5M.  ."tfW 

17,82W,5J0 

41,223.925 

3.^  2.'i7. 220 

21,784,700 

572, 446, 844 


6,  959.  673.  869 


368. 232, 463 
950, 417, 777 


Appropriations 

(1st  sess.  75th 

Cong.)  for 

year  1938 


$630,381,208 

967.  73S.  963 
45,915,641 

132.  rJ2,  500 
24,  085.  737 

616, 258, 808 
■719.  1K2,  .TJO 

7W.  259.  5.53 
18, 584,  m> 
40, 882,  .VU 
43, 0:i2.  242 
23, 628. 600 

609, 799, 217 


4.646,481.404 


3,000 

^000 

121.000 

1,000,000 


80,000 

102,111,741 

35,000 

780,000 
64,000 


948.975.869 

81.  737, 540 

1,496,360 

4.'J0. 44 1,656 
87, 622, 701 


28,080.097 
275,403,989 


Indoprndrnt  offices,  indefinite .-^.- 

Third  deficiency,  19.33   

l-'ourlh  deficiency,  1WJ3 - 

Defxiency  resolution,  legislative  (Public  Res.  12,  73d 

C(i:i(f.).    ..    ..     - - .- 

Deficiency  resolution,   District  of  Columbia  (Public 

Ki's.  13.  73<1  Conu.'l         -   

IrpenC  deficiency  re*>iution  (Public  Res.  23,73d  Conp). 
l>ef)ciency   and  supplemental    (Public,   No.   412,   73d 

Conp.)   ..    

Deficiency  rettolution  (Public  Res.  3,  74th  (Jong.) 

First  dcflciency,  1935 

Becond  deficiency.  1935 

S"         '         hlal,  1936 

h  •  iicy  and  supplemental,  1936  and  1937 

Jii.,    ..i.nency.  1937 

Sect>nd  deficiency.  1937 -. 

Deficiency  resolution  (l^ublic  Re?.  28.  75th  Cong.) 

Bnpplcmental  1938  (Public  Res.  50,  75th  Conf.) 

Third  deficiency.  1937 

First  deficiency,  19.38  

Sccon<l  deficiency,  1933 

First  deficiency,  1939 

Second  deficiency,  19.39 

Third  deficiency,  1939  and  1940 

Urpent  deficiency  (Public,  No.  160,  76th  Cong.) 

Additional  .MiUwry  (Public.  No.  164,  76th  Cong.) 

Ninth  Pan  American  Conference  (Public  Res.  42,  73d 

Cone) - • 

Fort  Niapara  celebration  (Public  Res.  JO,  73<1  Conp.).... 
Miscellaneous  resulutiun  (Public  Res.  51,  73*1  Cong.)  — 

Chinch-bu(f  control  (Public  Res.  30,  73d  Conp.) 

Interior,   Duchesne  County,   Utah,  School   '.Indians) 

(Pubhc,  No.  26.5,  74th  Conp.) 

Apricultural    Adjastment    Administration,    eliminate 

disea.se<l  cattle  (sec.  37),  $10,000,000:  relief .  30  percent  of 

casloms  duties  (sec.  32),  $92,111,741  (Pubhc,  No.  32a 

74th  Conp  )   --- - 

Oeorpe  Washincton  Bicentennial  Commission  (Pubhc 

Rre.  6.  74th  Cong.) - 

Federal  Communications  Commbision,  .American  Tele- 
phone &.  Telegraph  investigation  (Public  Res.  8,  74th 

Conp.) - - 

District  of  Columbia,  shrine  convention  (Public  Res.  17, 

74th  Cong.) 

•A^k^ultm-al^ppropriation'Ac't!  $i73,5f,5.606.  pliis  $440,000,000  for  SoU  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  carried  in  Independent  Offices  Act 

»lnf  lude-i  $.')00.00(i.no()  for  social-security  ri"ierve<. 

♦In  later  tHb!es  |<)72.32?  apportioned  in  1933:  $22,275  in  1934. 

'In  later  tables  $755,720  apportioned  in  1933;  $2,326,910  in  1934. 


.Appropri.itions 

(2d  S0S8.  75th 

Conp.)  for 

year  1939 


1,423. 

47, 
129, 

21. 
546. 
610. 
792. 

16. 

42. 

47. 

24, 
666, 


790,279 
098.240 
255,  1.S5 
67h.  4r)l 
663.  783 
8/>6,  494 
912.627 
770.899 
AIM.  750 
337.  1,55 
2S0,M0 
332.960 
364,121 


6, 104. 969, 854 


Appropriations 

(1st  se-ss.  76th 

Conp.)  for 

year  1940 


$1, 194, 
1,668, 

48, 
172, 

21, 
773. 
009. 
7W), 

18. 

50. 

52, 

30, 
813, 


498,833 
218,340 
002,  ;M7 
679,765 
8.M,779 
049,  1.11 
627,  810 
987,244 
518,  700 
907.520 
751,000 
536,170 
978,  338 


6,645.606,797 


23.7AS,042 

167. 619. 060 

186, 168. 064 

3.  rWJ.  377 

223,398,047 
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Appropriations 

(2d  sess.  72d 

Cong.,  and  1st 

5es.«  73d  Con?.) 

for  year  1934 

Appropriations 

(2d  ."^.s-s.  7:t<l 

Cong.)  for 

year  1935 

Appropriations 

(1st  sess.  74th 
Cong  )  (or 
year  1936 

Appropriations 

(Jd  sess.  :4lh 

Cong.)  for 

year  1937 

Appropriations 

(Isf  s«>ss.  75lh 

Con?  )  for 

year  1938 

.Appropriations 

(2d  sess.  7oth 

Cong.)  for 

year  1939 

Approprlfttions 

(1st  sess.  76th 

Cong.)  for 

year  IMO 

Hnaw  0*  RepresenUtives,  pages  (Public  Bm.  39.  74th 
Coot )                               

$9,348 
15,000 

District  of  Columbia,  brand  Army  of  Republic  En- 
cam|iment  (Public  Rm.  40.  74th  Cong.) 

Justic*',  luited  Stales  courts  fees  (Public  Res.  82.  74th 

(\ing  )                                   - -  - 

$900,000 

75.000 
4.000 

25.0CO 

3,740 

35,000 

250,000 

House  of  Ri>pmentatives.  special  committees  (Public 
■"■^               Res.  W.  74th  Cods  ) 

Senate  folding  room  ( Public  Res.  90,  74th  Cong.) 

District  of  Columbia,  inauguration  (Public  Res.  US, 
^^-^    74th  Cong  )                                          

^^^'^'^   House  of  Representatives,  election  contest  (Public  Res. 
122,  74th  Cong.)                                 

Interior.  Territories  and  island  possessions  (Public  Res. 
12fi,  74th  Cong.)                                           

Agriculture,  gras^pper  control  (Public  Res.  127,  74th 
Cong.)     .                     --- 

State,  Paris  Intemational  Exposition  (Public  Res.  S, 
75th  Cong.)         

$150,000 

15,000 

1,000,000 

18.000,000 
5,:»0 

175.000 
1,000,000 

Labor,  textile  contenDoa  (Public  R».  13.  75th  Cong.) . . 
Agriculture,  insect  p«sts  (Public  Res.  26,  75th  Cong.)-. 

'                  Indeiien.lent  ofTices,  Social  Security  Board  (Public  Res. 
38  7.Hh  Cong.)              

Navy,  Marine  Band  (Public  Res.  39,  75th  Cong.) 

Independent    offices.    American    Battle    Monuments 
Commission  (Public  Res.  45.  75th  Cong.) 

Agriculture,  in.sect  pests  (Public  Res.  55,  75th  Cone.)  . 
Railroad   Retirement   Board   (Public.    No.   722,   75th 
'                     Cong.)                  

$2,000,000 

2.700 

1,167 

12.784 

190,000 
3..%0.000 

50.000 

39,750,000 
2.000,000 

900.000 

1                  Interior,    Shoshone   Indians   (Public,    No.   674,   75th 
».^,_                 Cong.l  .              - 

Interior,  Fergus  County.  Wyo.  (Public  No.  752.  75th 
Cong.) - 

L«f1slattve,   salaries  of  paces  (Public  Res.  76.  75th 

Legislativ^    Senate  expenses   (Public    Res.   78,   75tb 
Cong)                 



Social  Security  Board  (Public  Res.  99.  75th  Cong.) 

Unite.1  States  Constitutional  Sesquicentennial  (Public 
Res.  92.  75lh  Cong.) 

Sugar  Act  of  1«17  (Public  Res.  7S.  75th  Cong.) 

Invct  jiest  control  (Puhbc  Res.  HI,  75lh  Cong.)  

103,  75th  Cong.) 

Employees'  Compensation  Commission  (Public  Res. 
7,  76tii  Cong.)..- 

$2  000,  noo 

Treasury.  Supplemental  (Public  Res.  13,  7fith  Cong.).. 

276  JOO 

Agriculture,  in.-ect  pest.s  (Public  Res.  22.  76lb  Cong.) . .. 

1,  750. 000 

Interior,  Petroleum  Conservation  Division  (Public  Res. 
25.  76th  Cong.)   . 

20  000 

..""         ----- 

ToUl.  general 

$2, 545,  451, 227 

$2,450,990,426 

3.378.387.050 

7. 279, 616,  849 

—6, 137. 100. 830 

5.456.888.971 

7, 142.  702.  780 

Emergency: 

Public  Works  Administration  (Public.  No.  TT,  73d 

Cong  ) - ---- 

J                         Emergency  Bank  Act  (Public.  No.  1.  73d  Cong.)  . . 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  (Public, 
No   10,  r*!  Cong.) - 

3,300,000.000 
2.000,000 

100,000.000 

60.ooo.ono 

65.000.000 

42,000.000 

150,000,000 

Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  (Public,  No. 
77  73<l  Cong  )       

Federal  land  banks  (Public,  No.  77.  73d  Cong.)... 

■ -----------••• 

Farm  Credit  Administratioo  (Public,  No.  77,  73d 
Cong  )            - 

No    77.  73(1  Cong  ) 

Gold  Reserve  Act  (Public.  No  87,  73<1  Cong.)   

ZOOO.  000.000 

950, 000, 000 
40,000,000 

150,00a(!00 

1.808.270,000 

139,299.557 

X                      !■■-       >--■    ■■•« 

^  '  Federal    Relief  and  Civil  Works  Administration 

^^             (Puhlif,  No   93.  73d  Cong  )       

^^^               Croivpnxluition  loans  (Public  Res.  16,  73<1  Cong  ). 
Agricultural    .\<1]ii.Ntment    .Administration,    cattle 

(Public  Res   27,  73d  Cong.) 

Deficiency  and  supplemental  (Public,  No.  412,  73d 
Cong.)       

...                         .^- 

Federal  Reserve  banks.  Incuts  to  industry  (Public, 
No  417,  T3<1  Cong  ) 

Work  relief  (Public  Res.  11,74th  Cong.) 

•4.000.000.000 

** 

Relief  and  work  relief  (Public,  No.  739.  74th  Cong.).. 

1.425.000,000 
,3,'iO,000 

District  of  Columbia,  relief  (Public  Res.  79.  74th 
Cong)                         

Relief.  19.37  (Public  Res.  47.  75th  Cong  ) 

'1.500,000.000 

'     ■    ■            ■                           ■                                   "* 

'                           Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (PubUc  Res.  88.  75th 
Cong  )                      -  -  -  

22.000.000 

250.000,000 

2,915.605,000 

Work  relief  and  relief,  deficiency  (1938)  (Public  Res. 
W,  75th  Cong  )                           

Work  relief  and  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act 
of  1838  (Public  Res   122,  7.Mh  Cong  ) 

Work  relief  and  relief,  deficiency   (1939)   (PubUc 

725.000.000 
100  000  000 

Work  relt^  and  relief,  deficiency  (1939)   (Public 
Res  10)                                            

Work  relief  and  relief  (1940)  (Public  Res.  24) 

1.75.\eO0.O0O 

Total  emergency  .    .  . .. 

3,709.000.000 

5. 087,  Sm.  597 

4.000,000.000 

1.435.350.000 

1. 500, 000,  COO 

3.1R7.flO^00O 

2.680.600,000 

Orand  total  een«>ral  and  emcr^rncy... 

6,254,451.227 

1.105.07\000 
1.397.977,695 

7,547.5«;a,'83 

1. 910. 000.  fW 
2. 308, 3^2. « 52 

7,378,357.050 

62.^  000, 000 
2, 21X>.  101.  127 

8.704,966.849 

447.000.000 
1,  C30, 4S9, 970 

7, 637.  100, 830 
V2,'633,624.9«9' 

8.644.493,971 
»"3,'472."3fl7,"832' 

9,  723.  302.  780 

table)                                -                

Permanent  and  indefinite.  Including  trust  funds 

•3,624.81X775 

8. 757. 503. 993 

11. 765. 951,*  35 

10,203,488.177 

10,782.456.819 

10.  27a  725,  799 

12.116.861.803 

13.348.115.564 

'  Plus  J-VK)  0«iO.00n  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  an<l  S350.000.000  rcappropriated. 

'  Plus  addcl  authority  f"r  R.  K.  C.  to  purchase  $150.000.000 of  P.  W.  A.  securities;  and  incTcasing  F.  W.  A.  authority  to  use  R.  F.  C.  moneys  for  grants  by  $59.000JOO, 

•  Ab  shown  in  1940  Budget  message. 
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I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  above  table 
does  not  include  moneys  reappropriated  nor  does  it  take 
into  account  contractual  authorizations.  This  session  has 
probably  set  an  all  time  high  record  for  contractual  obliga- 
tions as  it  has  authorized  nearly  $500,000,000  worth  of  con- 
tracts to  be  entered  into  which  will  be  paid  for  out  of  appro- 
priations to  be  made  available  in  the  future.  Reappropria- 
tions   during   the  session   amounted   to   about   $230,000,000. 

The  more  one  studies  appropriations  made  during  the  past 
7  years  the  more  important  becomes  the  defeat  of  the  lend- 
to-spend  bills.  Designed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  around 
the  $45,000,000,000  debt  limitation,  which  Congress  refused 
to  increase,  these  proposals  would  have  authorized  the  issu- 
ance of  additional  government  guaranteed  bonds  for  pur- 
poses which,  regardless  of  claims  of  proponents,  would  not 
have  been  self-liquidating.  The  entire  program  was  planned 
for  the  effect  It  would  have  on  the  1940  elections  and  there 
was  no  denial  of  charges  that  this  was  the  case.  I  predict 
that  as  time  goes  on  the  action  of  Congress  in  defeating 
these  measures  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  1933  that  the  New  Deal  spending  orgy 
has  been  effectively  checked.  This  action  is  only  exceeded 
in  importance  by  the  general  attitude  of  Congress,  indicat- 
ing that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  again  pro- 
poses to  take  care  of  its  own  responsibilities  by  refusing  to 
delegate  more  and  more  powers  to  a  Chief  Executive  already 
clothed  with  authority  which  takes  him  far  toward  dictator- 
ship. 

Bureaucracy  has  reached  its  zenith  for  all  time.  Whether 
business  executives  or  ordinary  citizens  we  cannot  escape 
regulation  and  control  from  Washington. 

But  chief  among  the  efifects  of  the  New  Deal  on  the 
average  citizen  is  the  cost  of  government.  Cost  of  govern- 
ment is  just  another  phrase  for  taxes.  Someone  has  figured 
that  the  average  cost  of  a  meal  for  each  member  of  a  family 
of  five  is  22  cents.  In  other  words,  on  the  basis  of  an 
average  family  and  average  food,  meals  cost  22  cents  per 
head,  not  including  cost  of  preparation.  On  a  wage  of  40 
cents  per  hour  indirect  taxes  on  food,  shelter,  clothing,  fuel. 


light,  Insurance,  recreation,  and  other  items  which  go  to 
make  up  the  budget  of  average  working  people  amount  to 
5' 2  cents  per  hour.  To  put  it  another  way,  hidden  taxes 
take  enough  every  4  hours  to  buy  a  meal  for  one  person.  If 
this  is  carried  further  we  find  that  the  cost  of  10  meals  per 
week  per  wage  earner  is  given  to  the  Government  in  the 
form  of  indirect  taxes.  This  is  another  way  of  emphasizing 
that  Mr.  Average  Man  bears  his  full  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  summarized  the  regular,  de- 
ficiency, and  special  appropriations  by  departments,  showing 
public-works  and  work-relief  appropriations  in  separate 
columns  for  each  year. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  reducing  appro- 
priations for  the  regular  departments  only  Increases  are 
shown  by  available  tabulations.  A  number  of  activities 
covered  by  appropriations  for  highways,  public  buildings, 
reclamation  projects,  and  so  forth,  were  taken  out  of  the 
regular  appropriation  measure  and  put  into  the  emergency 
items  under  the  dual  bookkeeping  system.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  whether  these  appropriations  are 
left  out  entirely  or  included,  the  amounts  carried  for  regular 
Government  activities  have  not  been  reduced.  On  the  con- 
trary they  have  on  the  whole  been  constantly  increasing. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  true  picture  and  one  which  j4  readily 
understood  by  the  public  because  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  constant  changes  in  the  bookkeeping  methods  and 
many  transfers  of  Government  agencies.  Whether  this  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  confusing  those  trying  to  make  de- 
pendable comparisons  or  not,  it  accomplishes  that  purpose. 
Even  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
find  it  diflBcult  to  fathom  the  intricacies  of  the  ever-changing 
budget  on  which  all  appropriations  are  based. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  preceding  table  and  the  one 
which  follows  will  give  a  fair  picture  from  the  standpoint 
of  appropriation  funds  made  available  by  Congress  to  be 
spent  by  the  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Appropriations  mean  expenditures  and  Government  ex- 
penditures mean  taxes. 


Summary  of  regular,  deficiency,  and  special  appropriations 


Agriculture 

In<lciw"ndent  offices... 

New  agencies 

District  o(  Columbia. 

Intprior 

Leg  islati  ve ..^. 

Navy 

Trea.sury ., 

Post  Uffioe 

SUU! 

Jn.sticc 

Commerce — 

Labor 

War 


Total,  regular,  deficiency,  and  speciaL 

Non- Federal  and  other  allotments  not  carried  in  depart- 
mental tables 


Total,  Public  Works 

Permanent  and  indefinite 

Add  Public  Works,  supplemental,  and  relief 


Orand  total. 


Fiscal  year 
1933  appropria- 
tions 


$306,673,811 
1,022.876.324 


41,  257,  564 

69.  387. 945 

19.  227. 747 

327,  7J4,  >m 

37S,  5«)8. 015 

805, '/70,  571 

14.  Iti4.  731 

46.  198,970 

45,510,045 

13,  .^76, 010 

4.S8, 067, 930 


3, 549, 234,  519 


1.285^191,028 


FLscal  year  1934 


Appropriiv- 
tions 


$142,209,091 

1, 237,  5-12,  546 

>  eOO,  000, 000 

30, 375, 834 

43. 7,'i3, 936 

16, 8:».  920 

308, 6ti0,  562 

611.3X3.219 

713,  a{3,  378 

12,2;i2.  219 

4I,lM,0.*iO 

3a588,4<i5 

14,  177,  .16.5 

349,  810,  749 


4, 057, 800, 334 


1, 397, 977, 695 
3,  300, 000,  OUO 


4, 834,  425,  647     «  8,  755. 778, 029 


Public  Works 
allotments 


$560. 040, 887 

3,  370, 594 

997.  286.  900 

1,  759.  ."iOO 

202,  ;i41,012 

2,800.000 

277. 098, 924 

94,  740,  fi-y 

532.600 

4,761,000 

78.1,  512 

15,652,600 

2.2G8,9tiO 

362,  352, 928 


2,531,796,090 
768.201,910 


>  3. 300. 000, 000 


Fiscal  year  1935 


Appropria- 
tions 


$1M,  102,711 

1,931.240,1.55 

1,810.000.000 

35, 7«0, 685 

35.  795.  167 

19.  291.U15 

285,  2y2. 667 

2,280.^1,728 

669.  678,  256 

22,993,882 

31.  162, 886 

32,804.746 

14,058.385 

317,506,700 


7,  619,  298, 983 


2, 308.  382. 652 
1,808.270,000 


11,  765, 95  U  635 


Supplemental 
appropriations 


$644,500,000 
"999,675.666' 


1,500,000 
162,595,066" 


1,808,270,000 


Fiscal  year  1936 


Appropria- 
tions 


$136, 6.32, 7.56 

926. 868, 312 

738,  120,  251 

41,411,439 

77. 970,  430 

23.918.  755 

484.609,344 

301,42,5.480 

734,682.386 

17.526.111 

«6,64i..56.S 

34,r38,659 

15,732,048 

433,  108, 914 


4,003,387,050 


2,  200, 101. 127 
4.  000. 000.  000 


Work-relief 
appro  priatioos 


$800,000,000 
'2.850,666.606 
"'2i3,"306,"83i 


136.608,160 


4. 000^  000;  000 


10. 203. 488, 177 


Apriculturo 

Indei^ndent  offices .... 

New  agencies 

District  of  Columbia 


Fiscal  year  1937 


Appropria- 
tions 


«$t81,.'W1.33C 

«  3.342.511.078 

«  1, 482, 989.  873 

4.5, 009,  674 


Relief  and  work 
relK-f  appro- 
priations 


$413,250,000 
"726,' 750."  666' 


Fiscal  year  1938 


Appropria- 
tions 


$r>.M.889,013 

879,721,279 

1,631.840.687 

4^,457,063 


Relief  appro- 
priations 


$415,000,000 
'1,085,' 660,' 666 


Fiscal  year  1939 


Appropria- 
tions 


t7<»0.  780, 321 

1, 4.'»9,  774, 96.5 

250, 000. 000 

«>,375, 118 


Work  relief  and 
p.  W.  A.  ap- 
propriations 


$387,000,000 

9,980.000 

2,465,000.000 


Fiscal  year  1910 


Appropria- 
tions 


$1,212,  516.646 

1, 719, 606, 361 

31,822 

4S.443,9B5 


Work  relief 
and  relief 


$143,000,000 

12.326.U00 

2,  402, 000. 000 


I  Does  not  include  $3,300,000,000  Public  Works  appropriation  covered  in  next  column.    .    ^     ^      _.         ^     ,         .         .  ,    „       ..        •     .„j 

sThis  total  could  be  shown  under  Public  Works  Administration  in  new  ap.encies,  bijt  is  broken  down  by  depart ment<»l  allfxstions  in''t<>ad  ,„n„-tion«1  tn  ifftl. 

! Includes  $2,150  (.ser-on<l  deficiency.  1933),  not  shown  in  previous  table;  does  not  include  items  (thu-d  deficiency.  1933;  and  fourth  deficiency,  1933),  apportioned  to  1933. 

(See  footnotes  2  and  3.  ^J„^;i;;iJ^J^^;(^^i^,  -^  ,n,,ependent  OCBces  Act  (or  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.    In  this  and  foUowing  UbIes  U  is  omitted  ia  Inde- 
pendent  offices  and  included  in  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  under  "New  agencies." 
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Summary  of  regular,  deficiency,  and  special  appropriations — Continued 


Fiscal  year  1937 

FLscal  Tear  1938 

Fisoil  year  1939 

Fiscal  year  1940 

"; 

Appropria- 
tions 

Relirf  and  work 
relief  appro- 
priations 

Appropria- 
tions 

Rplipf  appro- 
priations 

Appropria- 
tions 

Work  relief  and 
r.  W.  A.  ni>- 
propriations 

Appropria- 
tions 

Work  relief 
and  relief 

Interior 

$125,  323, 177 

24.1.S4.760 

529.  1»1.  193 

66,\  9M2,  227 

821.  2t.'.  447 

19.310.139 

44. 3!nt.  443 

3.^.  la^i.  4«19 

25.  547.  .S44 

583,  am.  !M 

$135,  300.  350 

2C.■;^)<^,  170 

617.  .653.  875 

802.(116.269 

800,  R'.I5.  500 

19,  S13.  522 

41.447.0^S 

44.  2:5.3.  372 

24.112.5.35 

612.2(54.181 

$1.V1.  .'Wl.fiOJ 

2:{,  117.274 

.•W..  (134. 371 

h2fi,  732.  163 

793.441.605 

i7.2.U788 

43.12l.,').i2 

47.  40^  636 

26, 697.  585 

«61.0«1.899 

$3,000,000 
43.030.066 

$lKX211,Me 

23,  275. 4S2 

816,  7S0.744 

l,0fi2.  lUt.3.'57 

7»1.  2S.'),  206 

2n.9-:H,P56 

5Z  .=:-2.  395 

.M.  172.010 

34.  708.  219 

1,  laO.  065, 7<7 

$8,350,003 

LenisiitUv* 

'S%vy  .    .......... . 

lY^mrr                 ....... ... 

$156,750,000 

14.025. 606 

PoStOffil*™ 

t^tnti  

Jintijnt                                      

l.ZIO.POO 

325. 1)00 

3.000,000 

fmnkwif                         

............. 

Irfihor 

W«r 

i28,266.n66 

Total  recular.  deflciency .  an  d  s  pecial 
NoD-Fuleral  and  other  allot luenls  not 
rarrM  In  d«{>srtinental  tables 

»7.726.«e«.649 

1.  425. 000. 000 

6, 137.  100.  S30 

$i.5ao.ooaooo 

8.728.888.871 

2.915.005^000 

7. 14Z  702. 789 

2.580.00a000 

Totnl    Piihlir  Wnrkn 

T^vrTTiArwint  And  indpf^nit^ 

l.S3a48S.970 

1 
»TU,     :  -             - 

•  2. 633,  C24. 969 

i..waooo.(ioo 

•  3. 47Z  367.  832 
i  915.  60.^000 

•3.(524.812,775 

2  --"  ""■"   vy> 

Add  I'ublic  Wurk.s,  supi)leniental,  nod 
relief.  

flntnd  tnt aI 

la  270,  72o,  799 

12.1 16.  &61. 803    

Tl.                  .'-A 

<  In  Addition  to  this  mm  there  are  reappropriations  totaling  $73,792,786. 
*Aa*faown  in  1940  Budget  message. 


Additional  Benefits  Under  Social  Security  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

^^  OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Spieaker,  while  it  would  take  columns 
to  list  the  beneficial  legislation  enacted  during  the  session  of 
Congress  just  closed,  in  my  opinion,  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment to  the  credit  of  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
was  the  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Social-security  legislation  originated  during  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  Naturally,  the  original  enactment  of  such  a 
far-reaching  law  would  not  be  perfect.  As  time  passes,  the 
Congress  will  amend  this  legislation,  but  the  day  will  never 
arrive  when  it  will  be  repealed,  no  matter  what  iwlltlcal  party 
is  in  control. 

Not  only  did  the  Congress  at  this  session  increase  the  bene- 
fits under  the  social-security  law,  but  it  reduced  the  cost  to 
the  employer  and  the  employee  as  well.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  original  law  the  contribution  from  both  employer  and 
employee  would  have  increased  January  1  next,  but  now  the 
'^d-age  benefit  tax  remains  at  1  percent  and  will  stay  at  that 
figure  until  January  1,  1943.  The  amendments  likewise  dis- 
continue the  old-age  reserve  and  provide  for  a  trust  fund, 
which  will  be  small  In  comparison  with  the  reserve  fund  set 
up  under  the  original  act,  but  sufBcient  to  carry  out  its 
provisions. 

When  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  bill  amending  the 
law.  the  employees  and  employers  were  assured  of  a  savings 
of  $335,000,000  in  pay-roll  taxes  in  1940  and  $905,000,000 
during  the  next  3  years  which  means  an  increase  in  their 
purchasing  power. 

This  social  security  legislation  now  directly  affects  the  wel- 
fare of  45.000.000  workers  in  this  country  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced lifetime  benefits  for  their  families. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  worker  is  not  a 
pensioner  of  the  Government  but  due  to  his  monthly  par- 
ticipation, he  is  purchasing  for  himself  and  for  his  depend- 
ents, benefits  that  will  accrue  to  them  in  future  years.  The 
Federal  Government  alone  is  responsible  for  payments  under 


the  insurance  feature  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  the  State 
in  no  way  participates  and  the  worker,  no  matter  In  what 
section  of  the  country  he  resides,  receives  the  same  benefits. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  t)etween  this  insurance  feature 
and  voluntary  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
the  State.  Under  the  old-age  assistance  plan,  the  law  now 
provides  that  the  Government  will  contribute  up  to  $20  a 
month  for  all  those  65  years  and  over,  provided  the  State 
contributes  a  like  amount.  In  other  words,  if  the  State  only 
contributes  a  portion  of  the  $20  for  old-age  assistance,  then 
the  Government's  contribution  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the 
State.  There  are  States  in  the  Union  today  where  the  aver- 
age contribution  for  old-age  assistance  amounts  to  a  little 
over  $3  and  in  such  cases  the  Government's  contribution  is 
but  a  like  amount.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  it 
stands  today  a  State  can  pay  to  every  citizen  in  need  over 
65  years  of  age  $40  a  month  old-age  assistance  by  advancing 
$20  of  its  own  funds  to  which  the  Federal  Government  will 
add  a  like  amount. 

Matching  dollar  for  dollar  with  the  States  likewise  applies 
for  aid  to  dependent  widows  and  their  children.  Increases 
were  provided  under  the  amendments  to  the  law  to  the 
extent  of  $110,000,000  for  the  aged,  widows,  and  children, 
and  this  Increase  for  the  next  5  years  amounts  to  $1.200,. 
000,000  over  and  above  that  provided  for  in  the  original 
act. 

Increased  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
the  States  not  only  include  old-age  assistance  but  also  de- 
pendent children,  the  blind,  and  the  crippled,  as  well  as  for 
maternal  aid  and  vocational  education.  In  cases  of  depend- 
ent children,  nearly  1.000.000  of  which  are  now  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Government,  the  new  law  provides  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  contribute  one- half  of  the  cost 
rather  than  one-third,  as  in  the  past,  the  States  assuming  the 
responsibility  to  do  its  share  by  meeting  the  Federal  contri- 
bution. Public-health  service  for  the  needy  receive  a  very 
liberal  increase.  $11,000,000  being  provided  for  next  year  in 
place  of  $3,000,000  for  the  current  year. 

Over  25.000,000  employees  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time  are  covered  by  the  imemployment-insurance  feature  of 
the  law.  which  provides  for  compensation  for  the  woiksr 
when  he  loses  his  position  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  such  a  humanitarian 
law  be  found.  It  is  true  that  this  law  does  not  cover  all 
workers  at  the  present  time,  but  in  years  to  come  no  doubt  its 
provisions  will  be  enlarged.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
amendments  those  employed  as  seamen  and  in  banks  were 
not  recognized,  but  under  the  new  law  they  will  participate. 
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In  this  new  group  will  be  found  over  1,000,000  citizens  of  our 
country. 

If  such  a  social-security  law  as  we  have  today  would  have 
been  in  existence  25  years  ago  there  would  be  no  need  for 
old-age  assistance,  except  for  those  who  during  their  younger 
days,  due  to  some  disability,  were  unemployable.  In  time 
direct  old-age  assistance  will  leave  the  picture  and  in  Its  place 
will  come  this  new  form  of  social  security,  not  an  outright 
grant  from  a  generous  Government  or  State,  but  a  legal  claim 
the  beneficiary  will  have  due  to  his  or  her  monthly  partici- 
pation. 

It  is  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  its  supporters  that 
nearly  50.000,000  citizens  can  thank  for  making  this  possible. 


House  Resolution  238 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1929 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  Intention  to  vote  for 
the  pending  resolution.  This,  I  assure  you,  is  not  prompted 
by  prejudice  from  any  source.  I  have  no  doubt  that  any 
board,  bureau,  or  commission  created  by  act  of  Congress, 
based  on  a  table  of  exi^eriences.  could  stand  investigation 
periodically,  and  any  opposition  to  the  contrary  should  be 
regarded  with  sufficient  suspicion  to  establish  that  an  inves- 
tigation is  due  and  should  be  undertaken.  For  many  years 
it  was  my  duty  to  conduct  Investigations,  and  experience  has 
taught  me  that  they  are  surely  in  order  where  good  service  is 
desired  and  essential.  We  all  know  that  regardless  of  how 
we  legislate  and  sincerely  believe  we  have  provided  for  a  cer- 
tain functioning  of  an  agency  oi  bureau  and  commission 
of  government,  the  amazing  entanglement  of  regulations  such 
agency,  bureau,  or  commission  sets  up  really  constitutes  the 
law.  since  they  rather  than  the  law  tell  a  citizen  what  he 
may  or  may  not  do  and  frequently  what  he  must  do,  which 
has  been  held  by  no  less  authority  than  the  Chief  Justice, 
"that  any  regulation  telling  a  citizen  what  he  may  or  may 
not  do.  since  it  does  exactly  that,  has  the  effect  of  law." 
After  we,  the  constituted  legislative  authority,  have  enacted 
a  law,  it  remains  for  a  bureaucratic  agency  to  tell  the  citi- 
zens how  much  further  than  their  representatives  ever  in- 
tended the  law  should  extend  it  actually  does  extend.  I 
know  that  I  need  cite  no  instances.  Each  and  all  of  you, 
my  colleagues,  have  had  both  examples  and  experiences. 

I  hold  it  essential,  therefore,  that  where  Congress  has  not 
provided  its  own  agency — the  General  Accounting  Office — 
With  authority  and  Investigators  to  do  the  investigating,  as 
provided  for  so  many  separate  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  among  which  most  prominently  are  identified 
the  Post  Office  Inspectors,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  United  States  Secret  Service.  Where  Congress  has  thus 
neglected  to  provide  an  obstruction  against  the  arrogated 
unnatural  power,  never  intended  to  be  conveyed  under  the 
legislation  creating  an  agency  of  Government,  it  does  become 
the  obligation  of  Congress  to  conduct  its  own  investigation 
as  contemplated  under  the  pending  resolution. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  when  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  was  passed  but  know  that  had  I  been  I  would 
have  voted  for  it  with  my  colleagues,  many  of  whom  chaige 
the  arrogation  of  unnatural  powers,  never  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  not  provided  for  specifically  in  the  act,  yet  assumed, 
set  up,  and  imposed  without  being  delegated;  entirely  under 
the  regulations  the  Board  was  empowered  to  set  up  in  order 
to  make  it  operative.  I  was  present  more  than  2  yrars  ago 
when  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  wc  undertock  and 
effected  a  substantial  increase  in  the  appropriation  provided 
for  the  Board.    Notwithstanding  the  argument  adduced  by 


a  distinguished  member  of  the  Ccmmittee  on  Appropriations, 
that  Mr.  Fahy  pointed  out  in  his  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House,  had  appeared  before  the  committee  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  know  to  what  use  he  would  put  the 
requested  appropriation  which  substantially  exceeded  the 
approval  of  the  Budget.  Later  when  I  reminisced  with  Mr. 
Fahy  on  the  incident  he  expressed  his  embarrsissment  at  the 
public  exposure  but  admitted  the  correctness  and  truth  of 
the  statement.  Tliere  is  not  one  among  my  colleagues  who 
does  not  know  that  this  method  of  appropriations  of  blank 
checks  for  no  specified  purpose  is  a  most  dangerous  practice 
and  nullifies  the  efficient  functioning  of  our  own  agency,  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  fact  that  the  Board  received 
the  extra  appropriation  that  Mr,  Fahy  did  not  know  what 
he  would  use  it  for,  is  sufficient  groimd  for  this  Congress  to 
investigate  that  laxity  of  its  predecessor. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  poll  tax  during  my  lifetime  of  experience;  there 
was,  however,  a  requirement  of  having  a  tax  receipt  for  hav- 
ing paid  a  county  tax  within  2  years.  To  citizens  without 
realty  and  low  assessment  for  their  occupation  the  tax  was 
nominal  but  effective.  A  Socialist  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  sponsored  and  battled  for  the 
enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  1 -penny  poll  tax.  He 
held  his,  and  those  whose  favor  he  sought,  in  such  low  esteem 
as  to  citizenship  that  "1  penny"  was,  in  his  judgment, 
esteemed  a  sufficient  premium  on  rightful  citizenship  of  the 
Kei/'stone  State.  Governor  Pinchot,  not  to  be  outdemagoged 
by  a  Socialist,  simply  put  the  force  of  his  influence  behind  the 
proposal  and  effected  the  enactment  of  a  law  removing  any 
tax  qualification  for  voiing  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  received 
only  a  nominal  amount  of  appeals  from  constituents  insisting 
that  I  vote  for  increasing  appropriations  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  but.  coincidently,  a  check-up  of  those 
so  contacting  me  has  established  a  preponderant  majority 
of  possible  citizens  not  registered  and  qualified  to  vote  at  all — 
a  lesser  number,  of  course,  whose  names  are  on  the  tax  dupli- 
cates of  their  respective  assessors.  It  has  evolved  itself  into 
the  situation  that  those  loudest  in  advocacy  of  Increased  ap- 
propriations contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment they  would  thus  unthinkingly  despoil.  It  so  happens 
that  while  I  have  received  some  hundreds  of  postal  cards 
praying  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  shall  not  be 
amended,  I  have  not  received  a  single  petition  or  request 
against  its  investigation.  I  am,  therefore,  unhampered  in  my 
determination  to  support  the  resolution  to  investigate,  and 
who  can  tell,  perhaps  our  colleagues  will  learn  something 
that  may  interest  even  those  who  have  expressed  themselves 
against  any  amendments. 

Mr.  Sp3aker,  I  have  been  imimpressed  by  the  argument 
advanced  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  has  been  proceeding 
along  the  line  of  investigation  and  should  be  let  go  unham- 
pered to  bring  in  legislative  amendments.  If  I  would  he 
infiucnced  by  my  constituency.  I  could  not  with  freedom  vote 
for  amendments  to  the  act,  while  I  am  imrestrained  as  to 
voting  to  investigate.  Surely  an  investigation  will  not  hurt 
anyone,  except,  perchance,  someone  who  Is  guilty  of  some 
concealment  In  one  cause  or  another,  all  of  which  will  natu- 
rally tend  to  bureaucracy.  In  my  experience  of  contacts  with 
the  Board — while  these  contacts  have  always  t)een  received 
with  courtesy  and  consideration — there  was  constant  delay  in 
action.  I  have  contacted  the  Board  in  the  interest  of  labor 
on  all  occasions.  No  employer  has  at  any  time  suggested  or 
requested  a  contact.  My  labor  constituents  have  been  con- 
fronted with  delay  and  disappointment  regardless  of  the  cause 
or  the  leanings  of  the  cause  in  the  case  at  Issue. 

Without  having  a  single  cause  at  issue  before  the  Board 
where  any  action  or  decision  has  evoked  controversy  of  a 
nature  sufficiently  at  issue  to  enlist  my  active  services,  I  am 
rather  free  to  observe  other  issues  where  the  Board  s  position 
has  b3en  unstable  and  uncertain,  rather  straddling  and  en- 
deavoring to  be  on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  In  fact,  there 
have  been  evidences  where  the  Board  has  been  on  both  sides 
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of  the  fence,  which  is  an  extremely  critical  position  for  any 
board  exercising  quasi  judicial  power.  The  criticism  it  has 
brought  on  its  own  head  has  been  of  its  own  creation  and  not 
of  Congress  of  any  individual  Member  of  this  body.  We  have 
the  example  of  the  former  head,  due  to  be  reappointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  against  whom  and 
whose  senices  there  was  that  amount  of  protest  his  name  was 
not  risked  for  rejection  at  the  hands  of  another  body  rather 
than  approval  and  confirmation.  This  had  the  effect  to 
cause  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  a  successor,  who 
now.  to  all  outward  appearances,  looks  on  the  proposal  of  an 
Investigation  smilingly  in  the  complacency  of  knowing  any 
disclosure  will  not  be  of  his  responsibility  and  in  the  light  of 
experience  at  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  reversing 
the  quasi-judicial  finding  and  decision  of  the  Board,  arrogat- 
ing power  never  intended  and  calculated  by  Congress  enact- 
ing the  law.  as  gleaned  from  our  participating  colleagues. 
This  eminent  successor  has  been  enabled  to  proceed  on  a  safer 
course  than  to  follow  the  trail  blazed  by  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  keeping  aloof  from  personalities,  it  is  my  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  deal  with  and  treat  on  this  issue  solely  in 
generalities  coming  under  a  wide  scope  of  observation,  always 
readily  discernible  to  the  eye  of  a  trained  investigator,  estab- 
lishing the  opinion  there  is  really  something  to  investigate 
and  likely  to  be  discovered,  which  is  far  safer  than  a  con- 
tinued do-nothing  course  of  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  act.  There  has  been  much  agitation  for 
ameJidments.  The  issue  will  be  open  to  far  more  intelligent 
approach  after  an  investigation .  when  amendments  deemed 
necessary  will  have  the  well-considered  benefit  of  deliberative 
investigation,  rather  than  biased  and  prejudiced  testimony  so 
frequent  in  open  hearings.  Believing  an  investigation  timely 
and  more  desirable  than  ill-considered,  biased,  and  possibly 
prejudiced  amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  passage  of  House  Resolution  258  this  20th 
day  of  July  A.  D.  1939. 


Appropriations  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
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Will  Rogers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  V.  PARSONS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  poem  written  by 
me  on  Oklahoma's  illustrious  son.  Will  Rogers: 

Wnx    BOGEKS 

There's  something  that  we  miss  so  much 

On  radio  and  screen. 
They  Just  don't  seem  the  same  to  us 

Since  you  have  left  the  scene. 

Your  plain  homespun  philosophy. 

Your  wit  and  kindly  smile, 
Magnetic  In  rendition  and 

Original  in  style. 

Time  marches  on.  new  stars  appear. 

Amuse  and  entertain. 
But  somehow  they  don't  flU  the  place 

Your  heights  cannot  attain. 

We  loved  you.  Bill,  for  you  were  filled 

With  love  for  all  mankind; 
You  cheered  us  on.  you  made  us  glad, 

With  your  bright  supermlnd. 

You're  still  remembered  here  below. 

And  though  time  gives  us  change, 
A  vacancy  can  ne'er  be  filled 

You  caused  upon  the  range. 

Yoxir  memory  Is  near  and  dear 

In  every  home  and  town; 
We  hope  you  still  can  carry  on 

Beneath  your  starry  crown. 

You  made  the  world  much  better. 

And  though  your  lips  are  still. 
We'll  cherish  your  sw^eet  memory; 

Well  ne'er  forget  you.  Bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention  is  called  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Hon.  Edward  T.  Tay- 
lor, chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
to  which  reference  for  my  figxires  as  given  herewith  can  be 
substantiated  as  coming  directly  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  And  my  remarks  are  based  entirely  on  his 
figures,  knowing  them  to  have  been  made  out  by  the  clerks 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  are  no  doubt  quite 
accurate. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  America  to  the  exorbitant,  unsound,  and  unethical  appro- 
priations of  the  committee  of  the  House,  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  is  chairman — and,  by  the  way,  I  want 
to  say  this,  that  I  have  known  him  for  many  years.  He  is  an 
honest,  honorable,  conscientious  citizen  of  this  country.  He 
has  certainly  represented  the  people  of  Colorado  well,  but, 
because  of  his  health  and  his  age,  80  years,  he  was  not  able 
to  give  the  time  and  close  attention  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  to  me  would  seem  necessary  in  the  face  of  the 
trying  conditions  under  which  the  last  Congress  labored.  It 
requires  a  sound  body  and  plenty  of  hard  work  to  be  able  to 
do  such  a  strenuous  job. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  a  committee  of  35  members  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  appropriate  the  moneys  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  and  they  should  give  due 
consideration,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  Federal  Government  receives  from  every  source  of  tax- 
ation that  we  have  in  order  to  determine  what  they  have  to 
appropriate.  And  then  the  Appropriations  Conunittee  for 
the  past  several  years  has  been  so  lavish  in  Its  expenditures, 
I  question  very  much  if  the  members  have  given  due  con- 
sideration to  our  Federal  income,  because  we  went  in  the 
"red"  during  the  year  closing  June  30  over  $3.600.000,000 — 
the  greatest  deficit  this  country  has  ever  had  in  peacetime, 
and  the  annual  deficits  of  this  administration  since  March 
1933  have  been  the  greatest  deficits  that  our  Nation  has  ever 
known.  It  is  appalling  when  they  are  recapitulated  and  we 
find  that  we  have  squandered  the  funds  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  in  the  ruthless  manner  we  have,  showing  that  in 
that  space  of  time  we  have  gone  in  the  "red"  over  $20,000,- 
000,000.  It  was  a  sum  undreamed  of  before  1933.  It  is  a 
staggering  sum  tcday.  It  is  a  sum  that,  if  it  is  not  curbed, 
will  break  down  our  economic  system  and  surely  bring  us  to 
a  bankrupt  nation. 

Now,  I  wculd  not  say  that  a  lot  of  this  money  has  not 
done  much  good  but  when  we  recall  that  we  had  11.000,000 
people  out  of  work  when  this  administration  came  into  power 
and  we  have  over  11,000.000  people  today  who  are  unem- 
ployed, and  our  agricultural  program  is  not  what  any  of  us 
would  have  it  be.  After  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  a 
farm  program  in  order  to  stimulate  prices,  we  find  that  they 
are  lower  today  than  they  have  been — excepting  In  1932,  I 
guess,  and  probably  in  all  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Wheat 
58  cents  a  bushel,  com  55  cents  a  bushel,  lard  5V4  cents  a 
pound,  cotton  8' 2  cents  per  pound,  and  other  commodities 
in  proportion.  There  is  something  "rotten  in  Denmaik" 
when  an  administration  has  had  all  this  money  to  spend  and 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  we  are  today. 

The  thing  that  causes  me  to  write  this  article  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  criticized  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Taber],  the  minority  Member,  who  is  one  of 
the  hardest  working  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives — a  man  who  has  tried  to  look  after  the  finances  of  this 
country  and  a  man  who  is  interested  in  trying  to  make  the 
outgo  equal  the  income  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Taylor  1  would  only  take  a 
page  out  of  the  book  of  Mr.  Taber  in  trying  to  do  this,  we 
would  not  have  had  the  greatest  spending  spree  that  we  have 
had  during  this  session  of  Congress  and  that  is  the  principal 
issue  I  want  to  make  here. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Colorado, 
and  the  majority  members  of  this  cwnmittee  have  not  sin- 
cerely worked  to  cut  down  Government  expenditures  or  we 
could  have  held  them  down  by  hundreds  of  millicais  of  dollars 
without  any  hindrance  to  the  working  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  and  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  and  the  country  at  large. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  criticize  but  I  believe  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  if  it  had  functioned  properly,  would 
have  rendered  this  country  a  greater  service  than  it  has.  The 
old  saying,  "Any  fool  can  spend  money  but  it  takes  brains  to 
make  it,"  is  just  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was  and  it  requires 
a  lot  of  common  sense,  hard  work,  and  brain  power  to  make 
the  outgo  compare  with  the  income  of  a  federal  government, 
of  a  business,  of  a  home,  or  of  an  individual. 

Now,  I  herewith  give  you  a  list  of  the  expenditures  as  tabu- 
lated in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Ta-xxorI,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  on  page  3991.  showing  that  the  regular  annual 
appropriations  amounted  to  $6,769,004,844.23,  the  de- 
ficiency and  supplemental  acts  as  appropriated  amounted  to 
$2,950,251,545.16,  the  miscellaneous  acts  to  $5,046,400,  and 
permanent  appropriations  $3,624,717,775,  making  a  grand  to- 
tal of  appropriations  for  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Taylor],  of  $13,349,020,564.39;  and  a  reappropriation, 
according  to  Mr.  Taylor's  figures,  of  $131,195,436;  making  a 
grand  total  of  appropriations  for  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
first  session,  of  $13,480,216,000.39. 

These  are  the  figures  as  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 

Colorado  IMr.  Taylor],  chairman  of  the  committee: 

Regular  acts: 

Agricultural  and  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion  — $1,194,498,633.00 

EMstrict  of  Columbia 48.002.347.00 

Independent    offices 1.668  218.340  00 

Interior 172,  679,  765.  23 

Labor 30,  536,  170.  00 

Legislative — -  21,  851.  779.  00 

Milltarj-: 

Rpgtllar 608.  789.  824.  00 

Supplemental 223.  398,  047. 00 

Kavy         773.  049.  151.  CO 

State 18,  518,  700.  00 

Justice - 60.  907.  520.  00 

Commerce.. 52.  751.  000.  00 

Treasury  and  Post  Office 1.  700.  615, 054. 00 

War,   civil 305,188.514.00 

Tbtal,  regular  acts 6,769,004.844.23 

r  ■"     '  ■    ■  ■     ■ 

Deficiency  and  supplemental  acts: 

First    deficiency - 23.765.041.89 

Second    deficiency 157.  619,  059.  89 

Third    deficiency 185.168.066.38 

Urgent    deficiency 3,099,377.00 

Additional  appropriation  for  work  relief  and 

relief.  1939 725,000,000.00 

Appropriation  for  work  relief  and  relief.  1939.  100.  000.  000.  00 

Appropriation  for  work  relief  and  relief,  1940.  1,  756,  600,  000. 00 

Total,  deficiency  and  supplemental  acts..  2,  950,  251,  545. 16 
Miscellaneous  acts: 

Sundry  public  act*  and  public  resolutions^.  4,046.400.00 

Miscellaneous  private  relief  acts  (estimated)  _  1, 000,  000.  00 

Grand  total,  exclusive  of  permanent^ 9.724,302,789.39 

Permanent  appropriations: 

Permanent   annual   appropriations 3,634,717,776.00 

Grand  total,  Including  permanents 13,349,020,564.39 

WHERE   ARE   TOU   GOING   TO   GET  THE   MONET?  ^ 

Now,  the  estimated  receipts  for  the  year  1940,  as  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 


message  to  the  Congress  In  January  1939  was  $5,669,000,000, 
so  you  can  see  that  the  estimated  receipts  less  the  above 
appropriations  that  were  made  by  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
wUl  be  short  $7,811,216,000.39. 

In  other  words,  if  all  the  moneys  are  spent  that  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  we  will  show 
up  the  greatest  amount  of  red  in  1  year  that  this  Nation  has 
ever  known.  It  is  deplorable.  It  is  a  pitiable  condition,  and 
whose  responsibility  is  it? 

If  we  followed  the  advice  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Taber]  more  and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Taylor]  less  we  would  be  better  off  as  a  nation. 

To  me  it  seems  the  Appropriations  Committee  should  have 
followed  out  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Taber.  of  New 
York,  the  minority  member,  and  I  can  assure  you  had  that 
been  the  case  the  difference  between  our  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures would  have  been  very,  very  much  smaller,  and  had  the 
President  of  the  United  States  tried  to  do  the  things  that  he 
promised  he  would  do  when  he  took  office — cutting  down 
Government  expenditures — he  could  have  been  of  wonderful 
service  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  country  at  large. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1932  promised  the  people  of 
this  country  that  they  would  cut  down  Government  expendi- 
tures by  25  percent  and  that  they  would  consolidate  bureaus 
and  offices.  This  has  not  been  done.  In  fact,  they  have 
increased  the  Government  employees  to  the  extent  that  today 
we  have  more  Government  employees  working  for  Uncle  Sam 
than  we  had  during  the  great  World  War.  We  have  estab- 
lished more  bureaus  and  more  departments  of  government 
than  was  ever  known  to  be  established  in  any  five  administra- 
tions previous  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  assuming  office. 

And  let  me  quote  you  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  about  trying  to 
have  your  income  and  outgo  balance,  and  I  quote  you  from 
his  speech  delivered  at  Pittsburgh  on  October  19,  1932: 

The  credit  of  the  family  depends  chiefly  upon  whether  that 
family  is  living  within  its  income.  And  that  Is  equally  true  of  the 
Nation.    If  the  Nation  is  living  within  Its  income.  Its  credit  Is  good. 

If,  In  some  crises,  it  lives  beyond  Its  Income  for  a  year  or  two,  it 
can  usually  borrow  temporarily  at  reasonable  rates.  But  If,  like  a 
spendthrift,  it  throws  discretion  to  the  winds  and  Is  willing  to  make 
no  sacrifice  at  all  In  spending;  If  It  extends  its  taxing  to  the  limit 
of  the  people's  power  to  pay  and  continues  to  pUe  up  deficits,  then 
it  is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken,  and  they  are  just  as  im- 
portant today  as  they  were  when  he  uttered  them.  And  when 
you  think  of  the  cost  of  government  now  being  practically 
twice  what  it  was  at  the  time  he  made  his  speech,  and  growing 
with  leaps  and  bounds,  unless  we  have  men  of  ability  sent  to 
Congress  to  try  to  straighten  out  this  condition,  I  am  afraid 
that  America  will  lose  its  form  of  government,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  will  repudiate  its  debts,  and  that  means  not  only 
Its  financial  obligations  but  all  other  forms  of  obligations  it 
has  to  its  people. 

Democracy  is  worth  saving.  Let  us  so  work  that  it  shall 
be  done,  and  let  the  people  of  this  Nation  wake  up  to  the 
conditions  in  which  we  find  ourselves  and  try  to  get  back 
to  sound,  fundamental  principles  of  government  and  gov- 
ernment operation.  Let  the  people  realize  that  we  must 
support  the  Government  and  not  the  Government  support 
the  people.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  give 
us  all  equal  opportunities  and  to  give  us  the  liberty  which 
we  inherited  when  the  country  was  founded  by  our  fore- 
fathers; and  let  the  principles  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  and  Lincoln  and  Coolidge  be  our  motto  today,  for 
no  truer  words  were  ever  spoken  than  were  uttered  to  the 
American  people  by  these  great  statesmen.  We  can  and 
must  maintain  this  form  of  government;  and  it  can  only 
be  done  by  the  voters  of  America  asserting  themselves  to 
the  legislators  that  we  need  to  carry  out  the  utterances  that 
were  made  by  these  great  men  and  not  the  theory  that  is 
being  practiced  by  the  new  dealers,  for  it  will  break  down 
our  structure  and  our  principles  and  create  a  dictatorship 
which  the  American  people,  I  feel  confident,  do  not  want. 
For  under  a  dictatorship  we  lose  our  form  of  govemment, 
I  our  independence,  and  our  liberty. 
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If  the  price  the  new  dealers  and  theorists  want  you  and 
your  children  and  your  children's  children  to  pay  to  experi- 
ment any  further  with  unsound,  untried,  and  unbusinesslike 
methods  of  the  New  Deal.  I  say  they  are  not  and  may  realize 
what  we  as  a  Nation  are  doing  and  get  back  to  the  sound 
fundamentals  of  government  practiced  by  our  l-\thers.  God 
save  America.    God  bless  our  people. 


Business      Improvement      Facts      Refute      False 

Propaganda 


Collect  the  Foreign  Debt — International  Honesty  Is 

the  Best  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5.  1939 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the  New  Deal  came 
Into  power  through  overwhelming  support  of  the  voters  of  the 
Nation,  the  reactionary  Republican-controlled  newspapers  of 
the  country  have  developed  a  new  type  of  journalism.  This 
new  departure  in  the  practice  of  an  old  and  honored  profes- 
sion consists  in  printing  false  and  misleading  propaganda  as 
to  business  conditions  on  the  front  pages  and  editorial  pages 
while  printing  the  true  facts  about  business  conditions  on  the 
financial  pages. 

As  evidence  of  this  tricky  journalistic  innovation  designed 
to  fool  the  people  but  keep  their  financial  readers  properly 
informed.  I  find  that  this  morning's  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  while  castigating  the  administration  and  attempting 
to  belittle  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  business,  also  carries  stories 
which  show  Chrj'sler  net  earnings  way  over  year  ago;  one- 
half  year's  profits  over  $25,000,000;  Montgomery-Ward  reports  j 
greatest  business  in  history;  Sears  Roebuck  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  profits  tremendously  increasing;  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric's  last  3  months'  profits  over  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand;  Eastman  Kodak  reports  profits  of  $8,000,000  in  24 
weeks;  steel  makes  great  gains;  many  corporations  declaring 
Increased  dividends  and  paying  back  dividends;  car  loadings 
increasing. 

These  fact  stories  of  business  improvement  and  prosperity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  give  the  lie  to  the  fiction  stories  appearing  in 
many  ol  the  reactionary  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the 
New  Deal  has  done  nothing  for  business.  Truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction,  and  if  you  want  the  truth  about  how  much  the 
New  Deal  and  President  Roosevelt's  policies  have  done  for 
that  same  big  business  that  persists  in  condemning  him,  you 
will  find  it  not  on  the  front  pages  or  controlled  editorial  pages 
but  on  the  financial  pages,  the  pages  that  the  "wise  men"  of 
big  business  read. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  entered  the 
World  War  not  to  save  democracy  but  to  save  the  European 
financial  structure — to  save  the  international  bankers.  That 
is  the  ugly  truth  as  it  has  come  to  light.  In  secret  sessions 
and  star-chamber  proceedings  America's  sons  were  sold  on 
foreign  battlefields.  The  American  people  were  handed  a 
gold  brick.  Foreign  diplomats  were  too  clever  for  our  diplo- 
mats. On  every  battle  front  our  Ambassadors  were  out- 
maneuvered,  out-witted,  and  out-generaled. 

In  place  of  representing  the  American  people,  our  Ambas- 
sadors became  the  tools  of  European  intrigue.  In  place  of 
representing  our  ideals,  they  becione  embroiled  in  European 


racial  and  religious  hatreds,  in  European  politics.  They 
suffered  from  an  inferior  foreign  complex.  Undoubtedly 
President  Wilson  would  have  kept  us  out  of  that  conflict  if 
he  had  not  been  misinformed. 

Our  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Walter  Hines  Page, 
apparently  forgot  that  he  was  an  American  citizen  and  from 
London  urged  President  Wilson  to  declare  war.  This,  he 
urged,  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  our  people  to  make  large 
loans  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Allied  Governments — loans 
with  which  Great  Britain  could  pay  its  overdraft  o'  $400,000.- 
000  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  After  we  entered  the  war  this 
$400,000,000  was  paid  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  out  of  the  first 
Liberty  Loan. 

Apparently  Ambassador  Page  was  more  interested  in  saving 
the  financial  structure  of  Great  Britain — more  interested  in 
war  profits  for  the  war  lords  and  international  bankers — than 
he  was  in  the  lives  of  the  sons  of  American  fathers  and 
mothers.  He  was  more  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
patrioteers  and  racketeers,  who  made  billions  out  of  the  mass 
slaughter  of  mankind,  than  in  the  future  of  our  own  Nation. 

After  we  entered  the  war  we  loaned  billions  to  Great  Britain 
and  France — to  the  allied  governments.  Not  only  did  we 
loan  them  billions,  but  in  their  behalf  we  sent  our  sons  onto 
foreign  battlefields.  We  paid  our  own  expenses  in  that  war. 
In  addition,  hundreds  of  millions  were  spent  by  our  Gov- 
errunent  and  soldiers  in  Europe.  Some  of  these  soldiers  told 
us  that  they  were  held  up  on  every  occasion  by  the  very 
people  whose  battles  they  came  to  fight.  This  was  the  thanks 
we  received  for  deserting  our  time-honored  position  of  "no 
foreign  entanglements." 

Since  the  war  these  same  nations  have  brazenly  refused  to 
pay  back  the  money  they  borrowed.  These  nations  have  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  not  paying.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
pay  it  all  at  one  time,  but  ordinary  honesty  would  dictate 
that  they  start  making  some  payments.  This  would  come 
with  better  grace  than  using  smiling  kings  and  gracious 
queens  as  international  pawns  with  which  to  lull  us  asleep — 
lure  us  into  another  European  conflict. 

Surely  the  nations  who  grabbed  everything  in  sight  after 
we  won  the  war  for  them  are  able  to  pay  their  just  obliga- 
tions—the money  they  borrowed  from  us.  They  know  that  a 
large  amount  of  this  money  was  gotten  from  our  farmers  and 
laboring  people,  who  are  in  need  of  it.  These  were  compelled 
to  buy  the  so-called  "liberty"  bonds  that  they  could  ill  afford. 
They  bought  the  bonds  but  to  lose  them  at  80  cents  on  a 
dollar. 

In  order  to  correct  the  injustice  done  to  the  American 
people  by  defaulting  governments  whom  we  befriended  in 
their  hour  of  need,  and  in  order  to  let  these  goverrunents 
know  that  we  insist  upon  international  integrity,  international 
honesty,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  commission  di- 
rected to  collect  or  refund  all  debts  or  obligations  now  due 
the  United  States  Government  from  foreign  nations. 

These  nations  owe  us  about  $13,224,000,000.  This  $13,224,- 
000.000  is  no  part  of  the  money  that  we  spent  in  winning  the 
war  for  the  Allied  Governments.  It  Is  money  that  they  bor- 
rowed and  gave  their  solemn  promise  to  pay  back. 

A  large  part  of  this  money  was  borrowed  after  the  World 
War  was  over,  so  that  these  nations  could  again  build  up 
their  industrial  life.  Ordinary  decency  would  suggest  that 
they  pay  or  refund  these  obligations.  President  Coolidge 
said,  "They  hired  the  money,  didn't  they?" 

We  expect  our  people  to  pay  what  they  owe  our  Govern- 
ment. The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  taken  over 
60,000  farms  from  our  farmers  during  the  last  7  years  because 
they  could  not  pay  their  mortgages.  These  farmers  were  re- 
duced to  poverty  because  we  went  to  war  "to  end  wars"  and 
because  we  loaned  billions  to  aggressor  nations  who  now 
refuse  to  pay. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has  taken  away  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  homes  from  men  and  women  who 
could  not  pay  because  of  the  consequence  of  our  entering  into 
the  World  War  to  end  aU  wars.  We  have  shown  these  men 
and  women  no  mercy.  We  have  evicted  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  from  their  homes  because  they  could  not 
pay  the  Government, 
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However,  we  have  shamefully  neglected  our  duty  to  collect 
from  these  defaulting  nations.  The  articles  now  appiearing  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  by  Professor  Moley,  show  some  of 
the  cunning  schemes  devised  by  these  foreign  nations  to 
avoid  payment. 

Charity  begins  at  home.  If  our  Government  is  so  hard 
up  that  it  must  collect,  it  should  collect  from  foreigners  first. 
If  a  preference  is  to  be  given,  then  It  should  be  given  to  our 
own  people  The  men  and  women  whose  farms  and  homes 
we  have  taken  away  were  less  able  to  pay  than  the  foreign 
nations  that  owe  us. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  on  whose 
far-flung  possessions  the  sun  never  sets,  would  feci  insulted  if 
they  were  told  that  their  Government  was  unable  to  pay  the 
sum  of  $240,000,000  a  year.  I  am  sure  that  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  does  not  represent  the  will  of  its  people  on 
this  subject.  The  British  people  have  always  taken  a  just 
pride  in  the  prompt  fulfillment  of  their  financial  obligations. 

The  excuse  that  these  nations  are  unable  to  pay  merely 
adds  insult  to  injury.  The  facts  are  that  they  have  made 
loans  to  other  nations.  They  have  spent  millions  and  billions 
in  the  preparation  for  more  war — in  preparation  for  their 
own  destruction  and  other  nations'  destruction.  They  have 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  in  building  up  their  own  indus- 
tries. They  have  been  able  to  do  everything  except  to  pay 
us  what  they  owe  us. 

Not  only  did  our  Army  and  Navy  spend  millions  of  dollars 
In  Europe  during  the  war,  but,  m  addition,  our  people  spend 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  in  traveling  in  the  very  countries 
that  ewe  us  billions  but  refuse  to  pay.  If  these  defaulting 
nations  would  pay  back  to  us  this  money  it  would  not  be  so 
very  long  before  the  foreign  debt  would  be  completely  paid. 
This  without  any  hardship  on  any  of  them.  Honesty  is  still 
the  best  policy — internationally  as  well  as  personally. 

These  nations  are  again  talking  of  token  payments.  These 
payments  should  be  promptly  refused.  The  time  has  come 
when  our  officials  shou'd  represent  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  not  foreign  nations.  The  only  reason  they  now  wish  to 
make  token  payments  is  because  they  want  to  borrow  more. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  any  foreign  government  delib- 
erately refuses  to  pay  or  refund  the  money  it  borrowed  from 
this  Government,  that  then  the  Commission  is  directed  and 
authorized  to  report  to  Congress  methods  by  which  such 
payments  may  be  enforced.  It  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  among  other  things,  report  our  trade  relations 
and  trade  agreements  with  such  nations,  the  amount  of 
money  or  property  that  such  nation  has  within  this  Nation, 
and  its  ability  to  pay. 

We  have  been  altogether  too  patient  with  these  default- 
ing nations.  We  know  that  they  are  able  to  pay.  The  time 
for  action  has  arrived.  There  are  plenty  of  ways  in  which 
these  debts  can  be  collected.  We  now  demand  that  they  be 
paid  voluntarily,  and  we  do  not  mean  maybe.  If  our  de- 
mands are  refused  we  shall  consider  it  an  unfriendly  act  and 
shall  act  accordingly. 

I  name  the  members  of  the  Commission  in  the  bill  because 
I  feel  that  that  is  the  business  of  Congress.  We  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  action  at  the  executive  end  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  this  or  the  previous  administration.  Congress 
represents  the  people  who  furnished  the  money  which  was 
loaned  to  these  nations. 


A  Republican  Scheme  That  Will  Not  Work 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  5.  1939 
Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  reactionary  Republican  news- 
papers and  RepubUcan  political  leaders  aided  by  a  few  tory 


Democrats  who  for  personal  reasons  have  been  antagonistic 
toward  the  President  and  the  New  Deal  are  working  over- 
time behind  the  scenes  to  try  and  mislead  the  Democrats 
of  the  Nation  into  nominating  a  reactionary  candidate  for 
President.  They  would  like  to  unload  upon  us  such  a  reac- 
tionary candidate  as  to  insure  the  election  of  a  Republican, 
but  in  any  event  assuring  a  4-year  reign  of  Wall  Street  in 
the  White  House  whichever  candidate  was  elected.  Regard- 
less of  their  ingenuity  and  practice  at  pohtical  conniving 
their  scheme  will  not  succeed  because  they  will  not  fool  the 
real  Democrats  in  our  party. 

The  Democrats,  who  are  actually  Democrats,  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  American  people  who  support  and  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  ticket  will  not  be  misled  into  repeating  the  mis- 
takes of  1904,  1920,  and  1924. 

In  1904  the  reactionaries  secured  control  of  the  Democratic 
convention  and  after  being  assured  of  the  support  of  the 
big  interests  they  nominated  Parker,  unloading  him  upon 
our  party,  the  result,  of  course,  was  that  he  did  not  receive 
enough  votes  to  justify  their  being  counted.  In  1920  Mr. 
Cox.  after  his  nomination,  permitted  himself  to  be  infiuenced 
by  the  reactionaries  and  the  same  disastrous  results  were 
suffered  by  our  party. 

In  1924,  at  the  celebrated  New  York  convention,  through 
manipulation  again  by  the  reactionary  forces  within  the 
Democratic  Party,  John  W.  Davis  was  nominated.  Although 
personally  a  very  able  gentleman,  his  services  as  an  attorney 
for  J.  P.  Morgan  and  other  large  interests  definitely  alined 
him  with  the  reactionary  forces  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  Misguided  leaders  within  the  Democratic  Party 
honestly  believe  that  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions 
under  the  Republican  administration  big  business  would 
support  Mr.  Davis.  However,  the  very  reactionary  forces 
who  succeeded  in  manipulating  Mr.  Davis'  nomination  de- 
serted him  in  the  election,  and  he  did  not  receive  enough 
votes  to  wad  a  shotgun. 

These  three  very  sad  experiences  should  be  a  warning  to 
Democrats  throughout  the  Nation  that  no  reactionary,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  Party,  can  ever  be  elected  as  a 
President. 

The  rank  and  file  of  Democratic  voters  and  the  voters  at 
large  will  not  support  any  reactionary  Democratic  nominee. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  the  people  and  not  of 
the  vested  interests.  Special  privilege  knows  and  fully  realizes 
the  satisfactory  services  they  received  from  the  Republican 
Party,  which  they  have  owned  and  controlled  for  years.  They 
are  likewise  fully  aware  that  no  Democratic  administration 
could  serve  them  as  well  as  the  Republican  Party.  I  am  there- 
fore satisfied  that  the  Democratic  convention  will  not  be  mis- 
led by  any  reactionary  propaganda  that  this  or  that  candidate 
is  a  liberal  or  progressive  when  the  object  of  such  propaganda 
is  to  force  upon  the  Democratic  Party  a  reactionary  nominee 
temporarily  disguised.  I  am  confident  Democrats  will  judge 
candidates  for  their  support  in  the  convention  by  the  com- 
pany they  keep,  knowing  full  well  you  cannot  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks  nor  that  a  leopard  can  change  its  spots. 

I  concede  that  the  Wall  Street  directors  of  hundreds  of 
corporations,  the  Steel  Trust  magnates,  the  public-utility  mo- 
guls, the  railroad  presidents,  the  Morgans,  Rockefellers,  du 
Fonts,  Fords,  Weirs,  Goulds,  Vanderbilts,  Sloanes,  Girdlers, 
or  any  or  all  of  those  whose  incomes  are  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  are  opposed  to  the  New  Deal.  They 
would  be  opposed  to  any  party  that  has  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  at  heart,  that  advocates  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  the  wage  earner,  the  farmer,  and  the  small-business 
men  of  the  country.  They  do  not  ever  intend  to  support  a 
Democrat  for  election  to  the  Presidency  even  though  they 
may  give  lip  service  to  a  reactionary  Democratic  nominee  until 
the  votes  are  counted. 

As  I  stated,  the  Democratic  Party  should  be  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  a  party  of  the  people.  It  cannot  and  must  not 
permit  itself  to  be  used,  infiuenced,  or  bossed  by  the  "60 
families"  who  presently  control  a  great  portion  of  the  Nation's 
wealth  and  their  few  hundred  special  agents,  manipulators, 
I  lawyers,   brokers,   and   kept   politicians.     The   Democratic 
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Party  must  carry  on  the  fight  for  the  underprivileged  Ameri- 
cans, for  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens.  These  citizens,  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation,  will  demand  and  insist  that  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be  nominated  again  by  our  party, 
so  he  may  continue  and  perfect  the  splendid  and  constructive 
work  be  has  started. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  D.  P.  MYERS 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Myers,  post-oflBce  box  302,  Hong  Kong, 
China,  to  Mrs.  William  Hiatt,  rural  route  1.  box  459-A,  Tor- 
rance, Calif.    Mrs.  Hiatt  is  a  constituent  of  mine. 

This  letter  describes  the  horrors  of  modern  warfare  in  lan- 
guage that  is  vivid  and  to  the  point.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  accusation  in  the  following  letter  that  this  Congress  hsis 
failed  its  duty  to  its  people  and  democracy  by  refusing  to 
enact  a  neutrality  law  that  would  help  end  this  mass  slaughter 
of  civilians  in  China. 

The  letter  follows: 

Chunckino,  May  14,  1939. 

•  •  •  When  I  first  came  up  to  Chungking,  which  Is  a  long 
distance  up  the  Yangtze  River  from  Shanghai,  and  equally  as  far 
from  Hong  Kong,  there  was  a  heavy  blanket  of  clouds  all  over  the 
city  and  the  Japanese  planes  could  not  find  the  place.  But  with 
the  coming  of  May  the  clouds  began  to  clear  and  on  the  3d  of 
May  we  had  cur  first  air  raid  Since  then  we  have  had  three 
regular  raids  and  a  few  air-raid  alarms  which  did  not  result  in 
bombing. 

On  the  3d  of  May  we  had  several  false  alarms  and  we  all  stayed 
near  our  dugouts  so  that  we  could  dive  Into  them  If  the  planes 
really  came.  And  sure  enough.  Just  after  noon,  they  came.  For  a 
time  the  air  was  filled  with  the  roar  of  Chinese  planes  as  they 
came  from  the  air  field  to  climb  high  above  the  city  to  meet  the 
invaders.  Then,  out  of  the  silence  which  followed,  we  heard  the 
drcne  of  the  bombers  as  they  came  in  from  the  south  Th^re  was 
a  sharp  crackle  of  the  antiaircraft  guns  as  we  rushed  to  the  dugout 
under  the  house  where  I  am  staying.  There  we  could  hear  the 
thud  of  the  exploding  bombs  as  they  were  dropped  closer  and  closer 
until  one  fell  a  few  hundred  jards  away  and  exploded  with  such 
terrific  force  that  we  were  almost  knocked  down  by  the  concussion. 
Then  they  were  gone.  We  ran  to  the  open  In  time  to  see  one  of  the 
planes  fall  in  flames  and  the  two  aviators  dropping  down  in  their 
parachutes.  We  had  not  seen  the  bombs  fall,  but  we  could  see  the 
effects  of  their  falling.  Great  clouds  of  dust  were  rising  off  to  otor 
left  along  the  street  above  us.  Smoke  and  flames  were  beginning 
to  rise  from  the  several  fires  which  had  been  set.  As  soon  as  we 
could  we  left  the  house  and  went  up  to  the  street  where  we  saw 
the  wreckage  of  the  buildings  which  were  hit  and  later  saw  the  fires 
which  were  set  by  the  incendiary  bombs.  In  this  raid  a  lot  of 
damage  was  done,  both  by  the  explosive  bombs  and  by  the  in- 
cendiary bombs.     In  all  some  20  bombs  were  dropped. 

All  the  next  day  we  were  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  But.  since 
no  planes  came,  we  were  Just  l)eginnlng  to  draw  our  breath  freely 
at  about  6  30  p  m.  when  there  came  an  urgent  alarm.  Again  the 
Chinese  planes  came  over  and  prepared  to  meet  the  bombers  Again 
came  the  dull  roar  of  the  heavy  American-made  bombers.  Then, 
In  the  dusk  to  the  northeast,  we  saw  the  long  lane  of  planes. 
Twenty-seven  of  them  in  close  formation  of  nine  sets  of  threes.  It 
was  a  terrible  and  a  terrifying  sight  to  see  them  as  they  came  on  as 
relentless  as  fate.  They  were  well  to  the  left  of  us  this  time  and  we 
stayed  out  of  our  dugout  to  watch  them.  The  air  was  filled  with 
the  crackle  of  the  antiaircraft  guns  and  the  little  puffs  of  smoke 
made  by  thp  bursting  of  the  antiaircraft  shells  wove  a  pattern 
about  the  planes,  but  none  were  hit.  On  and  on  they  came.  It 
waa  getting  too  dark  to  see  the  bombs  fall  and  they  moved  over  the 
rocky  hill  on  which  Chungking  is  located  before  dropping  them. 
This  time,  however,  w?  did  not  h?nr  the  bombs  explode,  and  as  the 
planes  passed  out  of  sight  we  marveled  to  each  other  that  they  had 
come  all  this  way  and  had  not  bombed  the  place.  But  as  we  looked 
the  sky  to  the  northwest  was  filled  with  smoke  and  flames.  The 
whole  sky  was  soon  lighted  up  and  we  hastened  to  make  our  way 
up  tlie  many  steps  which  lead  from  the  Canadian  Mis&lcn  Home. 


where  I  am  staying,  to  the  streets  above.  By  this  time  It  was  dark 
and  the  electric  lights  of  the  city,  which  had  been  shut  off  with  the 
approach  of  the  raiders,  did  not  come  on  again.  As  we  proceeded, 
guided  by  the  light  of  the  flames  and  lighting  our  way  by  means  of 
flashlights  and  by  the  moon,  which  was  by  this  time  arising,  we 
reached  the  scene  of  the  bombing.  It  was  fully  a  mile  from  our 
place  and  over  the  rocky  hill. 

As  we  came  near  we  met  people,  loaded  with  their  few  belong- 
ings, rushing  to  the  river  where  they  could  get  boats  to  the  south 
bank.  Weeping  children  and  women,  frightened  men.  All  with 
but  one  object  In  mind — to  get  as  far  from  the  scene  of  death  and 
destruction  as  was  possible. 

We  reached  the  Canadian  Hospital,  aiul  there  saw  our  first  sight 
of  the  horror  which  had  been  wrought.  In  the  doorway  stood  the 
big,  gentle  Dr  Stuart  Allen,  directing  the  long  lines  of  stretcher 
bearers  as  they  came  In  with  the  loads  of  misery.  Par  up  the 
street,  in  the  light  of  the  burning  buildings,  we  could  see  them 
come.  Already  more  than  200  had  been  brought  in,  and  they 
were  still  coming.  The  little  hospital,  built  to  care  for  the  ordi- 
nary sick,  was  being  worked  to  the  limit  by  a  wartime  disaster. 
As  the  wounded  came  In  they  were  laid  on  the  ground  in  rows 
(the  first  batch  had  filled  the  few  rooms  to  overflowing),  and  the 
doctors  and  nurses  moved  quickly  from  stretcher  to  stretcher, 
doing  what  they  could  for  the  wounded.  There  was  no  time  for 
more  than  first  aid.  The  doctors  and  nurses  worked  from  patient 
to  patient,  without  time  to  wash  the  blood  from  their  hands. 
Then  the  patients  were  rushed  to  the  river,  where  they  were  trans- 
ported to  the  larger  hospital  on  the  south  bank.  It  was  a  sicken- 
ing sight,  but  we  were  to  see  and  hear  worse. 

Prom  the  hospital  (which  was  one  of  five  to  which  more  than 
1.000  of  the  wounded  were  taken),  we  went  along  the  street  an- 
other hundred  yards  and  there  saw  where  the  bombs  had  fallen  at 
the  curb  line  and  had  demolished  several  buildings.  A  hole  30 
feet  In  diameter  and  15  feet  deep  had  been  made  In  the  street, 
and  the  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  street  had  been  wrecked. 
Water  was  still  running  from  the  4-lnch.  main  which  had  been 
uprooted  and  broken  by  the  bomb.  This  was  spouting  water  all 
over  those  who  were  undertaking  the  resci-e  work.  But  at  this 
place  little  rescue  was  possible.  Anyone  witnln  a  hundred  feet  of 
this  bomb  was  killed,  and  the  dead  were  lying  as  they  had  fallen. 
We  hurried  on,  attracted  by  the  flames  and  screams  of  the  trapped 
victims.  The  fire  department  was  out  In  full  force,  trying  to  stop 
the  flames.  It  was  a  hopeless  task.  The  broken  water  mains  had 
little  pressxire.  Long  lines  of  bucket  carriers  were  bringing  water 
from  wells  and  hydrants  too  far  for  the  hoses  to  reach,  and  were 
filling  big  tubs  with  water  for  the  Are  engines  to  suck  up  and 
throw  on  the  flames.  But  it  was  not  until  late  the  next  evening, 
after  many  buildings  had  been  torn  down  in  the  path  of  the 
flames  and  a  light  rain  had  come  to  dampen  them,  that  the  fires 
were  finally  checked.  Seven  huge  fires  were  started,  which  to- 
gether burned  over  an  area  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Vicennes. 

We  hastened  on  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  Friends'  Mission,  which 
had  been  In  the  center  of  the  bombing  and  which  was  threatened 
by  another  fire.  Arriving  there  through  a  dark  alley  in  which 
a  dozen  bomljs  had  been  dropped,  we  could  hear  the  calls  and  the 
groans  of  those  who  were  buried  deep  under  the  wreckage.  But, 
without  a  steam  shovel  we  could  never  have  reached  them  (some 
of  them  are  still  there  and  may  not  be  gotten  out  for  some  time 
yet). 

At  the  Friends'  Mission  we  found  that  everything  had  been 
destroyed  except  the  home  of  the  missionary  who,  with  the  help 
of  a  couple  of  his  friend.";,  was  removing  his  goods  from  the  house 
to  the  debris-strewn  courtyard.  They  were  alternating  these  labors 
with  that  of  putting  out  the  fires  which  constantly  caught  at  the 
eaves  of  the  house. 

It  seemed  that  the  house  was  doomed  and  that  It  might  go 
before  the  goods  could  be  safely  removed,  but  the  two  of  us  fell  to 
and  helped  to  remove  the  goods  and  to  put  out  the  fires  This  last 
was  an  almost  hopeless  Job  for  the  fiames  were  leaping  high  in  the 
air  on  two  sides  of  the  place  with  only  the  courtvard  wall  between. 
Time  after  time  the  eaves  of  the  house  caught  and  time  after  time 
we  put  them  out.  We  had  but  little  water  and  the  only  equipment 
we  had  was  the  kitchen  utensils,  but  it  Is  amazing  how  much  good 
a  cup  of  cold  water  will  do  If  placed  by  desperate  hands  on  the 
right  spot.  We  dared  not  use  too  much  water  for  we  had  so 
little,  and  so,  with  tin  cups  and  teakettles  we  held  the  fires  away 
until  the  buildings  over  the  wall  should  bvurn  out.  Hours  later 
we  stood,  black  and  grimy,  but  triumphant,  and  looked  at  the 
building  which  we  had  saved,  the  only  one  left  standing  in  all 
that  area.  Only  red  coals  and  bleak  plaster  walls  stood  about  us 
as  we  finally  felt  free  to  stop  and  drink  the  water  from  the  cold 
water  in  the  ice  box.  There  was  a  time  when  we  even  thought  of 
using  this  water  to  quencdi  the  flames  but  had  been  spared  this 
extremity.  The  bright  moonlight  filtered  down  upon  us  as  we 
stood  there,  mighty  tired,  and  compared  notes.  The  one  thing 
that  stood  out  In  our  minds  was  the  fact  that  the  place  waa 
mighty  lucky  to  have  escaped.     I  still  don't  see  how  we  did  it 

In  our  work  of  removing  the  furniture  from  the  house  and  of 
putting  out  the  fire,  we  became  conscious  of  being  tripped  by  some 
object  in  the  passageway  on  the  second  floor  of  the  house.  When 
it  occurred  to  one  of  us  to  remove  the  obstacle,  we  thought  It  was 
a  wet  calfskin.  Bringing  a  flashlight,  we  discovered  that  it  was 
all  that  rem.'xined  of  a  Chinese  woman  who  had  been  blown  into 
the  passage  from  one  of  the  bombed  houses 

To  say  that  It  was  aU  that  remained  of  her  body  Is  not  saylne 
much.    There  waa  UtUe  left  except  the  heavy  coal-black  hair  and 
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less  than  half  of  the  torso.  Arms,  legs,  the  front  of  the  face  and 
neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  body  had  been  blown  away. 
She  must  have  been  standing  almost  on  the  spot  the  bomb  hit. 
As  gently  as  pMsssible  we  moved  her  aside  to  await  the  arrival 
of  those  who  were  to  remove  the  dead,  but  our  gentleness  could 
not  atone  for  the  brutal  mind  which  conceived  the  idea  of  bomb- 
ing helpless  civilians.  Our  eyes  were  dry  and  our  hearts  hardened 
as  we  worked  on  for  the  living,  although  not  forgetting  the  dead. 
The  next  day  the  remains  of  two  more  bodies  were  discovered  In 
the  cotirtyard.  One  was  only  a  head,  blown  cleanly  from  the  body, 
and  the  other  was  Just  a  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  man. 

How  the  gods  of  war  must  have  rejoiced  at  the  ease  with  which 
these  innocent  humans  were  destroyed!  How  proud  must  be  the 
"brave"  Japanese  who  dropped  the  bombs! 

And.  I  bow  in  shame  as  I  say  It,  how  proud  must  be  the  Amer- 
icans who  sold  the  scrap  Iron,  the  cotton,  the  gasoline,  and  the 
airplanes  to  the  Japanese  to  use  In  making  the  bombs,  the  explo- 
sives, and  the  flight  which  resulted  in  such  dreadful  wholesale 
murder.  For  besides  the  more  than  1.000  persons  who  were  Injured 
la  the  raid,  more  than  2,000  were  killed,  many  of  whom  have  not 
yet  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins. 

The  result  of  the  raid  on  May  4  was  that  about  one-tenth  of 
the  city  was  destroyed  and  burned.  The  burned  section  comprised 
a  greater  p>ortlon  of  the  business  area.  Two  hundred  thousand 
people  were  rendered  homeless  and  even  more  were  forced  to  seek 
refuge  outside  the  city.  All  the  cars  and  trucks  In  the  city  were 
placed  in  the  service  of  evacuating  the  people  who  wished  to  leave. 
The  roads  were  crowded  for  3  days  following.  On  foot.  In  carrying 
chairs,  In  rickshas,  and  in  motor  vehicles,  they  left.  Not  in  panic, 
however,  but  under  orderly  control.  Every  policeman  stayed  on 
the  Job  long  after  he  should  have  been  relieved.  Two  days  after- 
ward some  of  them  were  still  at  work,  ready  to  drop  but  carrying 
on.  Then  came  the  women  to  the  rescue.  Hundreds  of  trimly 
dressed  women  took  their  stand  along  the  roads  and  did  their 
share  in  directing  the  traffic  and  preventing  panic.  Even  when  on 
Saturday  at  noon,  we  again  had  an  alarm,  those  brave  women 
stood  to  their  places  and  by  their  examples  prevented  what  might 
have  been  a  terror-stricken  riot.  I  was  passing  along  in  a  ricksha 
at  this  time  and  saw  them  quieting  the  crowds.  Only  when  the 
last  of  the  refugees  had  flnally  been  safely  placed  in  dugouts  did 
these  women  Join  ranks  and  march  to  places  of  safety.  But  when 
I  came  back,  an  hour  later,  they  were  again  on  the  Job.  Respect 
for  such  bravery  caused  me  to  remove  my  hat  and  ride  along 
bareheaded  as  I  passed  them.  I  thought  of  all  the  "Mollle  Pitch- 
ers" and  others  1  had  read  of  in  American  history.  I  thought  of 
the  "Spirit  of  '76"  and  all  It  meant  to  the  discouraged  Americans 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  I  had  never  before  known  Just  what  it 
meant.  But  as  I  looked  upon  those  brave  women  I  knew  at 
once  what  the  "Spirit  of  "39"  means  to  them.  It  means  that  China 
will  go  on  fighting  and  fighting  and  that  there  can  never  be  a 
peace  which  curtails  the  Independence  of  China's  progressive  men 
and  women. 

Then,  again,  on  Friday  the  12th,  the  Japs  came  again.  This 
time  they  had  less  success  than  before.  With  27  planes  they  came, 
this  time  from  the  west.  But,  being  a  little  later  in  the  day  than 
before,  they  did  not  hit  the  main  part  of  the  city.  Again  they 
diopped  100  bombs  and  set  fire  to  7  buildings,  but  the  places  they 
hit  were  not  so  large  and  the  fires  soon  burned  out.  Many  people 
were  killed  and  injured,  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  before. 

Antiaircraft  guns  and  the  Chinese  planes  broke  up  their  forma- 
tion and  brought  down  several  of  their  planes.  This  time  we  were 
again  In  the  dugout  under  our  building  and  felt  and  heard  the 
explosions,  which,  although  farther  away,  were  not  deadened  by  the 
rocks.  Aside  from  the  burning  of  a  large  warehouse  and  a  school, 
little  real  damage  was  done.  The  suffering  of  the  people,  of  course. 
Is  just  as  bad,  even  though  there  is  less  of  it  Many  of  the  refugees 
from  the  bombings  of  May  3  and  4  were  living  In  the  section  which 
was  bombed  on  the  12th,  but.  because  of  the  scattered  nature  of  the 
buildings,  few  were  killed  or  Injured. 

I  know  that  you  will  want  to  know  how  long  this  war  will  go  on 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  I  can  only  say  that  it  will  go  on  Just  so 
long  as  America,  with  her  so-called  neutrality,  lets  Japan  sell  her 
silk  In  America  and  use  the  proceeds  to  buy  oil,  cotton,  scrap  Iron. 
and  airplanes,  for,  without  these,  Japan  cannot  carry  on.  As  we  sat 
at  the  radio  and  heard  the  news  announcer  from  San  Francisco  tell 
the  world  that  America  was  going  to  await  the  departure  of  the 
British  King  and  Queen  from  America  before  deciding  about  the 
future  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  our  hearts  were  heavy,  for  only  the  day 
before  we  had  sent  a  cable  message  to  Congress  from  here,  we  Amer- 
icans, In  which  we  had  asked  Congress  in  the  name  of  God  to 
consider  the  effects  of  a  neutrality  which  permits  an  aggressor 
nation  to  purchase  the  raw  materials  of  war  and  prevents  the 
Invaded  nation  from  buying  the  arms  needed  for  protection. 
•  •  •  »  •  •  • 

I  must  close  now.  It  Is  Sunday  and  I  have  spent  most  of  the 
morning  writing  this  letter.  I  wanted  you  to  know  what  an  air 
raid  was  actually  like.  There  is  only  one  word  for  It — terrifying. 
Don't  believe  anyone  when  they  say  they  were  not  afraid  during 
an  air  raid.  But  It  Is  not  the  fear  one  has  of  any  other  thing. 
It  is  a  hopeless  fear.  The  fear  that  comes  of  having  an  unseen 
but  horrible  thing  after  you  and  no  place  in  which  you  can  hide 
from  It.  But  once  the  raid  Is  over,  the  fear  gives  way  to  a  kind 
of  determined  hatred.  Determination  to  do  all  In  one's  power  to 
remove  such  an  evU  thing,  as  the  bombing  of  open  cities,  from 


the  world.  And  you  come  out  and  set  to  work  again.  Not  as 
though  nothing  had  happened,  but  as  though  what  had  happened 
had  made  you  all  the  more  determined  to  carry  on. 

That  Is  what  the  Japanese  are  facing  with  this  policy  of  killing 
civilians  One  and  all,  the  Chinese  are  more  determined  today 
than  they  were  when  tlie  war  began.  Determined  that  they  will 
continue  the  war  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  or  a  woman  to  fight. 
How,  then,  can  Japan  hope  to  conquer  China?  How,  then,  can  one 
lock  for  a  permanent  peace  here  in  the  Orient  (or  In  the  world) 
until  the  more  powerful  democratic  nations  decide  to  boycott 
Japan  and  help  China,  The  future  peace  of  the  world  for  100 
years  to  come  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  American  Congress 
during  this  session.  If  they  continue  the  idiotic  policy  of  selling 
to  such  aggressors  as  Japan  because  she  has  the  ships  In  which 
to  transport  the  goods  and  refuses  to  sell  arms  and  ammunition 
to  China,  this  war  can  go  on  until  all  the  Chinese  are  exterminated. 
If  America  takes  the  lead  in  boycotting  aggressors,  the  war  can  b9 
ended  peimanently  In  6  months. 

But  I  must  close  and  get  this  letter  In  the  mall.  It  wtU  come 
to  you  by  air  and  should  reach  you  within  the  next  10  days. 
If  you  care  to  let  Mrs.  Emlson  have  the  letter,  she  can  do  some 
good  by  publishing  it  to  show  America's  part  In  this  war  against 
the  Chinese  and  deme)cracy.  Perhaps,  If  enough  good  Ame.  leans 
will  demand  action,  something  may  yet  be  done  to  stop  the  most 
horrible  mass  murder  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 


Very  sincerely. 


Dam. 


Puerto  Rico  Before  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  31.  1939 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  opportune  to  In- 
sert in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the  valuable  work  per- 
formed in  behalf  of  Puerto  Rico  and  its  people  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

The  oflSce  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  treated  with  kindness  and  justice  by  many  Repre- 
i  sentatives  and  Senators,  and  especially  by  the  officers  of 
the  administration  that  have  given  great  help  ani  support 
for  the  success  of  many  social  and  economic  measures  that 
will  continue  to  uplift  the  people  of  the  island.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  directed  by  the  Honorable  Harold 
L.  Ickes  and  the  Division  that  has  been  created  in  said  De- 
partment for  the  Territories,  headed  by  Dr.  Gruening,  were 
inspired  continually  by  the  reports  and  personal  activities 
of  Governor  Blanton  Winshlp  who,  assisted  by  many  other 
representatives  and  commissions  from  Puerto  Rico,  obtained 
many  favorable  actions  and  projects  intended  to  benefit  per- 
manently the  general  situation  of  Puerto  Rico. 

President  Roosevelt  was  continually  demonstrating  his 
sympathies  and  willingness  to  give  help  to  the  people  of  the 
island,  and  gave  all  the  help  he  could.  He  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  in  the  extension  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  the  Island  for  the  first  time.  He  recently  gave 
approval  to  several  economic  plans  and  has  also  authorized 
Admiral  Leahy,  newly  appointtd  Gcvemor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
to  spend  $10,000,000  for  the  relief  of  the  people  over  there 
in  a  manner  which  he  may  deem  most  beneficial. 

In  order  that  the  public  be  informed  of  the  efforts  and 
accomplishments  in  behalf  cf  Puerto  Rico,  the  following  ac- 
count of  activities  is  appended  herewith.  All  this  has  been 
worked  out  in  different  ways  and  in  many  ways  by  the  office 
of  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico,  who  has  given 
attention  to  the  hundreds  of  requests  from  many  sections 
of  the  island  on  matters  of  education,  sanitation,  and  als/) 
all  matters  of  veterans  and  candidates  for  various  positions. 
I  have  also  given  my  best  assistance  to  all  the  representatives 
of  the  agriculture  and  the  workers  of  Puerto  Rico.  Like- 
wise, I  have  attended  the  various  committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  these  representatives  and  the  billa 
pending  and  considered,  always  In  the  interest  of  the  wel- 
fare of  Puerto  Rico  and  its  people  in  general. 
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Loans,  grants,  and  liquidated  projects  which  vnll  benefit  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico — Sei^enty-nxth  Congiess 

Federal  aoclal -security  laws  will  grant  eventually tSOO,  OOO 

Federal  agricultural  extension  laws  will  give 400,000 

Federal  roads  a»id  bridges  appropriation  acts  will  reach.     1,000.000 
New  Deal  program  and  reconstruction  for  the  Island-.     1.000,000 

Federal  relief  (for  the  use  of  the  P   R.  R   A) 7.0007000 

The  Federal  Rousing  National  Administration  has  ear- 
marked: 

For  Puerto  Rico —   12,000,000 

For  San  Juan,  first   Installment,  approved  by  the 

President 780.000 

For  Ponce,  first  Installment,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent       1.250.000 

P^ederal  educational  extension 400,000 

Probable    expenses    for    harbors:  San    Juan.    Pajardo. 

Mayaguez.  Areclbo,  Punta  Santiago.  Guayanes 2,500.000 

For  the  Construction  of  the  drydock  of  San  Juan 1,300.000 

War  division  In  the  Island  and  expenses  for  construction 

of  buildings,  personnel,  are  calculated  to  reach 16,000.000 

An  air  base,  construction  of  building,  accessories,  fixed 

by    law 9,300,000 

To  be  used  by  Governor  Leahy  for  relief  purposes  as 

authorized  by  PrestiPnt  Roosevelt 10.000,000 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  set  aside  for  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  the  electriflcatlon  of  all  Puerto  Rico 

about 3.000,000 

Several  other  Federal  laws  have  Included  Puerto  Rico  In  various 
sections,  stressing  help  and  cooperation. 

BILLS    INTRODCCED    BT    THE    RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    OF    PtrrRTO    EICO. 
HON.    SANTIACO    ICLESIAS,    IN    THE    SEVENTY-SIXTH    CONGRESS 

H.  R  146,  to  amend  the  act  of  August  14.  1935.  entitled  •Social 
Security  Act,"  to  extend  titles  V  and  VI  to  Puerto  Rico.  January 
3.  1939  (Committee  on  Insiilar  Affairs).  Extension  of  remarks 
(Mr  iGusiAS).  Extension  to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  Benefits  of  the  So- 
cial Security  and  the  Bankhead-Jones  Acts,  page  415  of  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

H.  R  147.  to  make  Puerto  Rico  an  Incorporated  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  January  3.  1939  (Committee  on  Insular  Affairs). 
Exten.<rton  of  remarks.  Puerto  Rlro  Wants  to  Become  an  Integral 
Part  of  the  United  States,  Appendix  of  the  Congresstonal  Record, 
page  684.  Progress  and  Unemployment  in  Puerto  Rico.  Appendix 
of  the  CoNGREssiONJU,  Record,  page  815.  On  January  6.  1939.  letters 
were  sent  to  leaders  of  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  asking  them 
to  give  their  best  consideration  to  the  bill. 

H  R.  148.  to  amend  sectloa  40  of  the  act  of  March  2.  1917.  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for 
other  purposes."     January  3.  1939  (Committee  on  Insular  Affairs). 

H.  R  149.  to  amend  section  38  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1917,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for 
other  purposes."     January  3,  1939  (Committee  on  Insular  Affairs). 

H.  R,  150.  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  that  the  United  States  shall  aid  the  States  in  wildlife- 
restoration  projects,  and  for  other  purixises."  approved  Septeniber 
2.  1937.  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Tfrritory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States.     (Committee  on  Agriculture.) 

H.  R.  151,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  transfer  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Puerto  Rico  certain 
real  estate  in  the  city  of  San  Juan,  P.  R.  (Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 1 

H.  R.  152.  to  authorize  and  direct  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Fl.sherles  to  undertake  fish-cultural  and  related  activities  In 
Puerto  Rico,  making  appropriations  therefor,  and  for  other  pur- 
po:?e3.     (Committee  en  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.) 

H.  R.  2925.  for  the  relief  of  Julia  Santiago.  (Committee  on 
Claims.) 

H.  R.  4068.  for  the  relief  of  Marv  Rose  Williams,  minor  child  of 
the  deceased  seaman  Otis  A.  Williams.  Compensation,  $5,000. 
(Committee  on  Claims.) 

H  R  4082.  to  amend  the  act  of  August  14.  1935.  entitled  "Social 
Security  Act."*  to  extend  titles  I.  V,  VI.  and  X  to  Puerto  Rico. 
(Committee  on  Ways  and  Means)  February  14,  1939.  Extension  of 
remarks,  page  415.  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record.  Not 
only  the  benefits  of  these  titles  have  been  extended  to  the  Island, 
but  al.90  Puerto  Rico  has  been  included  In  other  measures,  like  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind,  etc.  Congressional  Record, 
conference  report,  pages  11088,   11089,  and  11090. 

H.  R.  4175.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  build  an  Amer- 
ican Army  monument  in  Mayaguez.  P.  R.  February  13.  1939. 
(Committee  on  Military  Affairs.) 

H.  R.  4176.  for  a  survey  and  examination  of  Punta  Santiago 
Harbor.  Hum^^cao,  P.  R.  (Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Doc. 
No.  280.) 

H.  R.  4532.  to  make  effective  in  the  District  Court  cf  the  United 
States  for  Puerto  Rico  rules  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  governing  pleading  practice  and  procedure 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  SUtes  February  27.  1939. 
(Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  referred  to  Subconunittee  No.  11; 
passed  House  May  1,  1939  ) 

H.  R.  5179.  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  that  the  United  States  shall  aid  the  States  in  wlldllfe- 
resioration  projects,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Septemt)er 
a,  1937.     March  21.  1939.     (Committee  on  Agriculture.) 

H.  R.  6067.  to  authorize  a  preliminary  examination  and  survey  of 
certala  rivers  and  other  tributaries  on  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico 


for  flood  control,  for  run-off  and  water-flow  retardation,  and  for 
soil-eroeion  prevention.  May  1,  1939.  (Committee  on  Flood 
Control.) 

H.  R.  6117.  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
to  further  promote  the  merchant-marine  policy  therein  declared, 
and  for  other  purposes.  May  2.  1939.  (Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.)  Extension  of  remarks.  Proposed  Amend- 
ment of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  Regarding  Ship  Construction. 
(Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  19i22.) 

H.  R.  6118,  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
and  to  remove  discrimination  In  such  act  against  Puerto  Rico  in 
connection  with  ship  subsidies,  and  for  other  purposes.  May  2, 
1939.  (Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.)  Extension 
of  remarks.  Proposed  Amendment  of  ttie  Merchant  Marine  Act  Re- 
garding Ship  Construction.  (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, p.  1922.) 

H.  R.  6133,  to  compensate  certain  Puerto  Rican  citizens  of  the 
United  States  In  the  World  War.  May  3.  1939.  (Committee  oa 
War  Claims.)  Extension  of  remarks,  Puerto  Rican  Industrial  Sol- 
diers.    (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  1577.) 

H.  R.  6986,  to  enable  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  state  government  and  be  admitted  Into  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  States.  June  26,  1939.  (Committee  on 
the  Territories.)  Extension  of  remarks.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
(Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  2704.)  Progress  in 
Puerto  Rico.     (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  3617.) 

H.  R.  7117,  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  civil 
government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  2,  1917.     July  10,  1939.     (Committee  on  Insular  Affairs.) 

H.  7118,  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Puerto  R!co.  approved 
March  2,  1917.     July  10,  1939.     (Committee  on  Insular  Affairs.) 

H.  R.  7502,  to  authorize  a  preliminary  examination  and  .=urvey  of 
certain  rivers  and  their  tributaries  on  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
flood  control,  for  run-off  and  water-flow  retardation,  and  for  soll- 
eroslon  prevention.     August  4,  1939  (Commlttx?e  on  Flood  Control). 

debates  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  which  the  resident 
commissioner  of  puerto  rico,  hon.  santiaco  iglesias,  partici- 
PATED 

Deficiency  bill,  requesting  $3,000,000  for  Puerto  Rico,  March  22, 
1939  (Congressional  Record,  p.  3123). 

Additional  Federal  funds  appropriated  by  Public  Act  No.  407  for 
the  support  of  extension  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in 
Puerto  Rico.  March  23,  1939  (Congressional  Record,  p.  32C9). 

A3king  the  Chairman  of  the  House  to  amend  H.  R.  5375,  a  bill 
promoting  nautical  education,  so  that  It  will  cover  Puerto  Rico. 
April  17,  1939  (Congressional  Record,  p.  4376). 

Answer  to  Marcantcinio  s  speech  against  Governor  Winshlp.  In 
which  the  wage  and  hour  law  was  mentioned.  May  15.  1939  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  5628).  (Both  Mr.  Iclesias  and  Mr.  Marcan- 
TONio  were  allowed  to  extend  their  remarks  In  the  Record.) 

Amendments  Introduced  to  the  Hatch  bill  (S.  1871)  regarding 
political  favors  during  election  time. 

ADDRESSES  BT  RADIO 

Speech  delivered  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  on  Puerto  Rico 
Day.  July  25,  1939. 

Speech  commenting  on  Senator  Gibson's  bill  (S.  1193)  creating 
an  executive  department  to  be  known  as  Department  of  Territories 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  conditions  of  Puerto  Rico. 

EXTENSIONS     OF     REMARKS     OF     HON.     SANTIAGO     IGLESIAS     DURING     TH« 
SrVENTT-SIXTH    CONGRESS   IN    THE    HOUSE    OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Trade  Agreements  (recipro- 
cal-trade agreements,  etc.  (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
p.  107). 

Reciprocal-Trade  Agreement  With  Cuba  (sugar  quota,  etc.)  (Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  234). 

Puerto  Rico's  Activities  (economic  conditions,  progress,  etc.) 
(Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  298). 

Extension  to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  Benefits  of  the  Social  Security 
and  the  Bankhead -Jones  Acts  (memorandums  commissioner  of 
health  and  agriculture  in  connection  with  said  acts,  etc.)  (Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  415). 

Five  Years  of  Governor  Blanton  Winshlp  in  Puerto  Rico  (address 
by  Hon.  Bolizar  Pagan)  (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
p.  540.) 

Puerto  Rico  Wants  to  Become  an  Integral  Part  of  the  United 
SUtes  (covers  economic  conditions,  bill  H.  R.  147,  etc.)  (Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  p.  684). 

Progress  and  Unemployment  in  Puerto  Rico  (Territorial  form  of 
government,  etc.)    (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  815). 

Unemployed.  Low  Wages,  and  Business  in  Puerto  Rico  (wage- 
hour  law,  conditions  in  the  island.  Inclusion  of  reports  from  San 
Juan  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  other  reports  of  the  govern- 
ment*   (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  930). 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  In  Puerto  Rico  (relief,  unemployment, 
P.  W.  A..  Free  Federation  of  Workingmen  resolution,  etc.)  (Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  1129). 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  (address  by  Blanton  Winshlp  before 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress)  (Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  1152). 

A  Report  From  Puerto  Rico  (address  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Blanton  Win- 
ship  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Saturday.  March  25, 
1939,  from  the  studios  of  WJSV.  Columbia  studios  for  the  Nation's 
Capital,  covers  different  aspects  of  the  Island)  (Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  p.  1259). 
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Social  and  Economic  Problems  of  Puerto  RIqo  (Reurtel-Ellendcr 
Act  (S.  69).  cables  on  the  matter,  conditions  as  reported,  social 
and  economic  problems,  etc.)  (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, p.  1326). 

Status  of  Puerto  Rico  (address  by  Hon.  Martinez  Nadal  In  the 
Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  on  March  24,  1939)  (Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  1376). 

Puerto  Rican  Industrial  Soldiers  (resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Puerto  Rico;  letters.  Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary  of 
War.  Dr.  Gruenlng)  (Appendix  of  the  Concression.\l  Record, 
p.  1577). 

Paramount  Problems  of  Puerto  Rico  (living  conditions,  how  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  helpful,  etc.)    (Appendix  of  the  Con- 

GEECSIONAL  RECORD,   p.    1685). 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  Regarding  Ship 
Construction  (reports  on  bills  H.  R.  6118  and  H.  R.  6117)  (Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  1803). 

Conditions  of  Labor  in  Puerto  Rico  (regarding  wage  and  hour 
law,  economic  situation.  Insertion  of  report  of  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  at  the  public  hearings  before  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor)  (Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  1922). 

Federal  Aid  to  Education  In  Puerto  Rico  (resolution  of  the  San 
Juan  Teacher's  Union,  Local  No.  582.  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers. H.  R.  3517)   (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  2179) . 

Social  Security  Act  (covering  report  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee)   (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  2345). 

Puerto  Rico  (concurrent  resolution,  Puerto  Rican  Legislature), 
June  8,  1939  (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  2485). 

Progress  in  Puerto  Rico  (the  desire  of  Puerto  Rico  to  become  a 
State  of  the  Union;  mentioned  bills,  civil  government  for  Puerto 
Rico,  conditions  in  the  island,  etc.)  (Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  3388). 

In  the  Caribbean  Sea  (final  political  status  for  the  island,  liberal- 
ization of  the  organic  act.  memorandum  of  the  Joint  committee  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  Senate,  etc.)  (Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  p.  2704). 

Puerto  Rico's  Day  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  Friday.  July  28, 

1938  (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  3617). 

Gov.  Blanton  Winshlp  (resolutions,  editorials,  etc.,  attesting  high 
esteem  of  Governor  Winshlp  by  Puerto  Rlcans),  Saturday,  August  5. 

1939  (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  4152). 

Progrcbs  in  Puerto  Rico  (statehood  bill  to  enable  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  form  a  constitution,  etc.)  (Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  3617). 

PETITIONS,    SEVENTT-SIXTH    CONGRESS 

No.  978.  Petition  of  Maria  Gonzalez  and  others,  of  Lares. 
P.  R..  asking  consideration  of  their  petition  with  reference  to 
neutrality  (Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs).  Congressional  Record, 
February  7.   1939.  page   1227. 

No.  979.  Petition  of  the  Associated  Puerto  Rican  Press.  Puerto 
Rlco.  petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  propaganda  (Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs).  Congressional 
Record,  February  7.  1939.  page  1228. 

No.  1003.  Petition  of  Generosa  Hernandez.  Caguaa.  P.  R.,  and 
others,  urging  consideration  of  their  petitions  with  reference  to 
neutrality  (Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs).  Congressional  Record, 
February  8.  1939.  page  1267. 

Many  other  petitions  from  hundreds  of  citizens  of  the  Island 
were  received  from  Puerto  Rlco  and  the  mainland.  To  all  of  them 
careful  consideration  was  given  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  and 
were  referred  to  the  proper  authorities.  Most  of  the  petitions  were 
sent  ofUclally  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Speaker  cf  the 
House.  Hon.  William  B.  Bankhead.  and  to  the  various  departments 
and  their  corresponding  offlcials  in  bureaus  and  divisions.  The 
Secretary  of  State.  Hon.  Cordell  Hull;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickcs;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace; the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Harry  L.  Hopkins;  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Mme.  Prances  Perkins;  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Hon.  Claude  A.  Swanson;  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Harry  H. 
Woodrlng;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.; 
Attorney  General  Frank  Murphy:  the  Postmaster  General,  James  A. 
Farley;  Bureau  of  Immigration:  Veterans'  Bureau:  and  other  offlcials 
of  the  aforesaid  departments,  have  given  to  our  requests  and  peti- 
tions the  best  and  most  sympathetic  Interest  and  cooperation, 
helping  to  solve  many  difQcultles  and  situations. 

BlliS    INTRODUCED    IN    THE    SENATE    AFFECTING    PUERTO    RICANS    OR    TH« 
ISLAND    IN    GENERAL.    SEVENTT-SIXTH    CONGRESS 

S.  69.  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender:  Regulation  of  sugar  produc- 
tion and  stipulation  of  quotas.  Mr.  Iglesias'  extension  of  re- 
marks. Social  and  Economic  Problems  of  Puerto  Rlco.  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  page  1326.  Comparative  table.  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  and  S.  69.  showing  quota  for  each  area  and  increase  or 
decrease  therein.  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  1440. 
E>ebate  of  Representative  Lord.  In  regard  to  Cuban  and  Puerto 
RJcan  sugar  quota.  March  23.  Congressional  Record,  page  3209.  Ex- 
tension of  remarks  by  Representative  Retd  of  New  York,  in  reference 
to  the  Cuban  treaty.  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  page 
122.  Debate.  Mr.  CtrMMiNcs.  January  13,  1939,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, pages  446-449.  Mr  Reed's  remarks.  Cuban  Reciprocity  (?) .  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  122.  Senator  King 
debate.  March  23.  1939.  Congressional  Record,  pages  3173.  3174. 

S  Res  82.  Senator  Arthur  Capper:  Against  regulation  of  con- 
tracts of  indigenous  workers,  which  would  Impose  a  lower  standard 
of  working  conditions  on  many  American  workers,  and  In  partlcu- 
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lar  upon  many  American  women  workers.  Senator  Cappir  requests 
In  his  resolution  that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  June 
conference  cf  the  International  Labor  Organization  should  be 
Instructed  in  said  respect.  The  Puerto  Rican  Leglslattire  approved 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  said  bill. 

S  191.  Senator  Henry  P.  Ashttrst:  To  extend  the  privilege  of 
retirement  to  the  Judges  of  the  Territories  and  Puerto  Rlco. 

S.  201.  Senator  William  H.  King:  To  provide  for  allocation  of 
funds  for  relief  and  work  relief  applicable  to  the  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  Puerto  Rico. 

S.  282.  Senator  Matthew  M.  Neelt:  To  provide  that  State  em- 
ployees employed  in  connection  with  programs  ciurled  on  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  be  selected  In  accordance 
with  a  nonpolltical  civil-service  plan. 

S.  518.  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead:  To  provide  for  the  further 
development  of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work. 

S.  1193.  Senator  Ernest  W.  Gibson:  To  create  an  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Government  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1343.  Senator  W.  Warren  Barbour:  To  Increase  the  numUer 
of  National  Guard  aviation  vmlts  In  State  and  Territory,  Including 
Puerto  Rico. 

S.  1305.  Senators  Elbert  D.  Thomas  and  Pat  Harrison:  To  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  through  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
assist  the  States  and  Territories  in  providing  more  effective  pro- 
grams of  public  education.  This  bill  includes  Puerto  Rico  also. 
(This  is  similar  to  H.  R.  1813.)  II  the  bill  is  approved,  $140,000,000 
will  be  dedicated  for  the  expansion  of  education  for  the  years 
1939-45. 

S.  1395.  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenbero:  To  give  relief  to  th« 
States  and  Territories.  This  measure  Includes  Puerto  Rico  outside 
of  other  Territories. 

S.  1871.  Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch:  To  prevent  pernicious  political 
activities.  Puerto  Rico  is  included  in  this  bill,  which  was  approved 
(Public,  No.  252). 

S.  2202.  Senator  James  P  Btrnes:  Proposing  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Public  Works,  combining  in  it  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  Works  Progress  Administration.  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  National  Youth  Administration,  Bureau  of  P»ublic  Work, 
and  the  public-bulldlng  branch  at  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
new  department  would  be  expected  to  plan  projects  ahead  and  have 
them  ready  to  take  up  the  slack  when  the  wheels  of  Industry  begin 
slowing  down.  Senator  Btrnes  stated  "that  the  workers  who  are 
not  eligible  to  Job  Insurance,  or  other  social-security  benefits,  would 
be  given  relief  through  appropriate  Jobs.  If  one  thing  Is  certain, 
it  is  that  Job  insurance  must  be  our  first  line  of  defense."  This 
policy  will  be  good  for  Puerto  Rico  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law. 

S.  2780.  Senator  Edward  R.  But-ke:  Statehood  for  Puerto  Rlco. 
(Same  as  H.  R.  6986.)      (Committee  on  Territories.) 

S.  2475  (same  as  H.  R.  6197).  Senator  William  H.  Kino:  Creating 
the  Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources  Authority.  After  hearing  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  the  committee  decided  to  let  the  bill  go 
over  until  the  House  acts  upon  it. 

bills  introduced  in  the  house  of  representatives  affecting  PUERTO 
RICANS   OR   THE   ISLAND   IN   GENERAL SEVENTT-SIXTH    CONGRESS 

H.J.  Res.326.  Representative  Clifton  A.  Woodrum  :  Appropriation 
for  the  relief  of  unemployment  and  for  direct  relief,  authorizing 
grants  to  the  State.  Territories,  and  Puerto  Rico,  for  the  amount  of 
$1,120,000,000,  to  be  administered  by  the  W.  P.  A.  in  the  fiscal  year 
1939-40. 

H.R.  1640.  Representative  William  B.  Barrt:  To  liberalize  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  by  reducing  the  rate  of  Interest  on  obli- 
gations of  home  owners. 

H.  R.  1674.  Representative  J.  Hardin  Peterson:  To  provide  for  the 
recognition  of  the  services  of  the  clyilian  officials  and  employees, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  In  and  atxjut  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal;  January  4,  1939.  (Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.) 

H.R.  1813.  Representative  Patrick  J.  Boland:  To  provide  educa- 
tion for  all  types  of  physically  handicapped  children,  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $11  580,0(X),  is  also  extended  to  the  States,  Ter- 
ritories, and  Puerto  Rico.  (Extension  of  remarks.  Mr.  Iclesias, 
Federal  Aid  to  Education  in  Puerto  Rlco,  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional RfTORD,  p.  2179  ) 

H.R.  2371.  Representative  B.km  C.  Massingalk:  To  regulate  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  In  agricultural  products;  to  prevent 
unfair  competition;  to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  such 
products;  to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  assuring  an  abundant 
and  permanent  supply  of  such  products  by  securing  to  the  pro- 
ducers a  minimum  price  of  not  less  than  cost  of  production;  and 
for  other  purposes;  January  12,  1939.  (Committee  on  Agriculture.) 
If  this  measure  is  favorably  reported  and  finally  approved  by  Con- 
gress, it  would  certainly  settle  forever  the  economic  conflicts  In 
which  thousands  of  little  farmers  are  involved  all  over  the  States, 
Territories,  and  prominently  Puerto  Rlco. 

H.  R.  2372.  Representative  William  Lemkb:  To  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  agricultural  products;  to  prevent  unfair 
competition;  to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  products; 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  assuring  an  abundant  and  per- 
manent supply  of  such  products  by  securing  to  the  producers  a 
minimum  price  of  not  less  ttian  cost  of  production:  and  for  other 
purposes.  January  12,  1939.     (Committee  on  Agriculture.) 

H.R.  2386.  Representative  Robert  Ramspeck:  To  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
emplovment  system  and  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the 
promotion  of  such  system,  and  for  other  purposes,"  as  amended,  by 
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extendlnsf  the  scope  of  services  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 
( Commit tre  on  Labor.) 

H.  B.  2422.  Representative  Masvin  Jonis:  To  provide  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work;  Janu- 
ary 12.  1939.     (Committee  on  Agriculture.) 

H.  R.  2990  Representative  Mart  T.  Norton:  To  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  esUbllsh  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  28,  1937,  as  amended;  August  1, 
1C39,  passed  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  declarations  of  Mr. 
Ftchner,  Director  of  the  C  C.  C.  camps,  there  will  be  employed 
over  300.000  workers.  The  House  appropriated  $295,000,000  for  said 
purpose. 

H.  R.  3232.  Representative  Hsnrt  B.  Steagall:  To  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  clarifying  the  right  to  Insure  any  mortgage 
providing  that  the  amount  of  the  principal  and  obligations  of  all 
mortgages  shall  not  exceed  W.OOO.OOO.OOO  at  any  one  time.  To 
conduct  Its  business  In  any  State.  District  of  Columbia.  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  with  one  or  more  offices,  one  of  which 
shall  be  designated  as  the  principal  office  (Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency). 

H.  R.  3517.  Representative  WnxiAM  H.  Labrabex:  To  promote  a 
general  welfare  throuph  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist  the  States 
and  Territories  In  providing  more  effective  programs  of  public 
education  (In  which  bill  Puerto  Rico  Is  Included).  The  work  will 
start  with  an  appropriation  beginning  with  $40,000,000  until  1945, 
which  will  reach  the  sum  of  $140,000,000,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  States.  (The  term  "States"  Includes  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico.) 

H.  R.  3800  Representative  Marvin  Jones:  To  amend  section  8 
(e)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
•mended  (Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry). 

H.  R.  4278.  Representative  Beverly  M.  Vincent:  To  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain public  works,  and  for  other  purposes.  (This  bill  passed  in 
the  Senate  and  was  finally  approved  )  Maj.  Gen  H.  H.  Ar- 
nold, Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  in  his  statement  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  said  that  the  construction  of  the  new 
bases  will  require  a  new  base  in  Puerto  Rico,  two  new  bases  in 
the  United  States,  and  additional  bases  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
"With  the  completion  of  these  bases  we  will  have  those  air-force 
units  so  located  that  they  can  carry  out  their  mission  of  the  air 
defense  of  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama." Mnj.  Gen.  R.  Beck.  Jr..  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  stated 
that.  "Briefly  expressed  In  terms  of  manpower,  this  plan  provides 
for  the  expansion  of  our  forces  In  the  continental  United  States, 
Including  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico,  Into  a  force  of  approximately 
1.000  000  enlisted  men  and  the  necessary  complement  of  commis- 
sioned officers."  For  the  construction  of  buildings,  purchase  of 
accessories,  etc..  Puerto  Rico  will  receive  $9,300,000. 

H.  R.  5219.  Representative  Edward  T.  Taylor:  Second  Deficiency 
Act  for  1939.  This  bill  was  approved.  Originallv,  the  bill  had  a 
grant  of  $3  000.000  for  Puerto  Rico  (debate.  Mar.  22,  1939.  Con- 
cri^sionai.  Record,  p    3123).  but  only  $1,000,000  was  granted. 

H.  R.  6406.  Representative  Mary  T.  Norton:  Amendments  to 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1939  (Committee  on  Labor).  Mr. 
IcLisiAs'  remarks.  Unemployed.  Low  Wages,  and  Business  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  930.  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  In  Puerto  Rico,  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, page  1129.  Conditions  of  Labor  In  Puerto  Rico.  Appendix  of 
the  Congrksstonal  Recoho.  page  1922. 

H.  R.  6470.  Representative  Joseph  E.  Casey:  To  provide  a  planned 
program  for  the  relief  of  unemployment  by  affording  opportunities 
for  emplojrment  upon  a  public-works  program  to  persons  unable 
to  secure  private  employment.  May  23,  1939  (Committee  on  Appro- 
priations) . 

H.R.6635.  Representative  Robert  L.  Doughton:  On  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Puerto  Rico  has  been  included  in  titles  I.  V,  VI,  and  X 
and  In  other  measures  like  the  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind.  Conference  report,  Congressional  Record,  pages  11088. 
11089.  and  11090. 

H.  R.  7234.  Representative  Frank  Carlson:  To  provide  a  civil 
government  for  Puerto  Rico.  (By  request.)  July  14,  1939.  (Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs.) 

H.J.  Res.  326.  Representative  Edward  T.  Taylor:  Relief  and  Work 
Relief  and  Public  Appropriation  Act.  1939.  (Public.  No.  24.)  In 
this  law  there  Is  a  grant  of  $7,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
reconstruction  administration. 

H.  R.  6197.  Representative  Leo  Kocialkowski  :  Creating  the  Puerto 
Rico  Water  Resources  Authority,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Com- 
mittee on  Instilar  Affairs  )  In  the  session  of  the  committee  where 
this  bill  was  discussed  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  measure  to  go 
over  until  the  next  session. 

miscnxaniotjs    mention    of    pttehto    rico    in    the    congress  ion  ali 
becord,  seventy -sixth  congress 

Nomination  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
Committees  on  Insular  Affairs.  Labor,  and  Agriculture.  Congres- 
sional Record,  January  18.  1939.  pages  440-441. 

Extension  of  remarks  by  Representative  Reed  of  New  York,  Cuban 
Reciprocity  (?)     Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  122. 

Senator  Krvo's  debate,  in  reference  to  sugar  quota.  March  23,  1939, 
Congressional  Record,  pages  3173  and  3174. 

Debate  of  Representative  Lord  in  regard  to  Cuban  and  Puerto 
Rlran  sugar  quota,  March  23,  1939,  Congressional  R£i:oro,  page 
S2C9. 


Comparative  table.  Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  S.  69,  showing  quota  for 
each  area  and  Increase  or  decrease  therein.  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  page  1440. 

Debate  of  Mr.  Cummings  in  reference  to  sugar  quota,  January  18, 
1939.    Congressional  Record,  pages  446-449. 

Conference  report  on  Social  Security  Act.  August  4.  1939  Con- 
gressional Record,  August  4,  1939,  pages  11088.  11089.  and  11090. 

And  other  reports  and  bills  mentioning  Puerto  Rico  to  help  the 
people  of  the  island. 

bills  which  were  INTHODtrCED  IN  PAST  CONGRESSES  AND  WERE  REINTRO- 
DUCED   IN   THE   SEVENTY-SIXTH    CONGRESS 

H.  R.  1480,  to  amend  sections  13  and  19  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1917.  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  Puerto  Rico, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  January  5,  1937  (Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs). 

H.  R.  11003.  to  amend  section  13  of  the  act  of  March  2.  1917,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  Puerto  Rico,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  February  7,  1936  (Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs ) . 

H.  R.  5899,  to  extend  the  Irrigation  Act.  approved  June  17.  1902, 
to  Puerto  Rico.  March  24.  1987  (Committee  on  Irrigation). 

H.  R.  10786.  creating  the  Puerto  Rico  Water  Resoiorces  Authority, 
and  for  other  purposes.  May  31,  1938  (Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs ) . 

H.  R.  6524,  to  amend  the  act  of  August  14,  1935,  entitled  "Social 
Security  Act."  to  extend  titles  V  and  VI  to  Puerto  Rico,  April  20, 
1937  (Ways  and  Means  Committee). 

The  Commissioner  was  requested  by  many  natives  of  the  Island 
to  clarify  the  American  citizenship  law  so  that  it  may  include  all 
Puerto  Ricans  born  on  the  island  of  alien  parentage.  In  order  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


Answer  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
Nuprent  Fallon,  of  Federal  Saving^s  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  That  Government  Funds 
Were  Used  for  Private  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  22.  1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  19  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Church  1  charged  in  a  speech  that  Mr. 
Nugent  Fallon,  of  the  Federal  Savings  &  Lean  Insurance 
Corporation,  used  funds  of  the  Government  for  week-end 
trips  to  his  home.  The  following  day,  acting  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures,  I  called  upon  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Hon.  John  H. 
Fahey,  for  a  statement  concerning  the  charges  of  Mr.  Church. 

Under  the  permission  granted  by  the  House  I  will  include 
Mr.  Fahey's  reply  as  well  as  a  memorandum  to  the  Board 
signed  by  Mr.  Fallon. 

The  communication  was  accompanied  by  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  44  trips  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Chxjrch]  in  his  remarks,  explaining  the  purpose  of  each 
trip.  I  do  not  feel  justified,  in  view  of  the  letter  of  Mr,  Fahey 
and  Mr.  Fallon's  memorandum,  to  burden  the  Record  with 
the  detailed  statement  referred  to. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Fahey  and  tlie  memorandum  of  Mr. 
Fallon  follow: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Washington.  July  20.  1939. 
Hon.  John  J.  Cochran. 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Ex-penditurea    in    the    Executive 
Departments.  House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cochran:  In  response  to  yoiu-  recent  request  for 
Information  relative  to  charges  made  by  Congressman  Church,  of 
Illinois,  that  Nugent  Fallon,  general  manager  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  used  funds  of  the  United 
States  for  week-end  trips  home,  I  beg  to  forward  to  you  herewith 
a  detailed  report  of  the  trips  taken  by  Mr.  Fallon  to  which  Con- 
gressman Chcrch  referred  In  the  remarks  printed  on  page  10510 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  19,  1939. 

Mr.  Fallon  has  been  general  manager  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  since  1935.  For  a  long  period  he  was 
the  only  executive  official  directing  the  work  of  this  Corporation, 
and  In  that  connection  he  was  called  upon  to  travel  extensively  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  institutions  wishing  to  be  Informed  as 
to  what  the  insurance  by  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration represented  and  what  steps  they  should  take  to  qualify 
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It  should  also  be  explained  that  In  many  of  the  States  legisla- 
tion was  necessary  in  connection  with  the  granting  of  insurance 
for  the  protection  of  the  Corporation  and  also  to  provide  proper 
eligibility  for  institutions  operating  under  State  laws.  Because  of 
the  demands  up>on  his  time  in  Washington,  which  necessitated  his 
being  here  regxilarly  a  considerable  part  of  each  week,  it  was  neces- 
sary in  most  cases  for  Mr.  Fallon  to  make  his  trips  to  the  field  at 
week  ends.  In  meeting  the  r^uests  of  the  Institutions  Interested 
in  the  Insurance  program  it  was  necessary  for  members  of  the 
Board  and  others  of  the  orgt\nlzatlon  to  assist  Mr.  Fallon  from 
time  to  time,  and  this  work  also  Involved  the  presidents  and  other 
officials  of  the  12  regional  banks  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System.  In  deve!oping  the  work  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  night  and  Sunday  meetings  have  been  common  with  all 
those  In  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  as  well  as  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  memoranda  with  reference  to  trips 
made  by  Mr.  Fallon.  I  also  enclose  a  statement  from  him  filed  with 
the  Board  which  refers  to  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr  CHtJRCH  that 
these  trips  made  by  Mr.  Fallon  were  really  for  the  purpose  of  being 
at  a  home  owned  by  him  In  New  York  In  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island, 
and  one  which  he  rented  for  his  family  during  the  svimmer  at 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

The  questions  raised  by  Congressman  CntmcH  In  his  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  were  taken  up  with  the  Inderal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  last  year  by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  At 
that  time  they  were  looked  into  and  a  statement  relative  to  them 
filed  with  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Following  this,  none  of 
these  travel  expenditures  were  disallowed  by  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  nor  was  any  further  Inquiry  made  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  concerning  the  matter. 

I  regret  that  this  material  is  so  voluminous,  but  you  will.  I  am 
sure,  appreciate  that  It  covers  a  period  of  considerable  length,  tf 
you  desire  anything  more,  or  there  are  any  points  which  you  feel 
need  further  explanation,  we  will  be  glad  to  supply  the  additional 
Information  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Fahet,  Chairman. 


memorandum 
Federal  Savings  &.  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 

July  19,  1939. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Board. 
From  Nugent  Fallon. 

Complying  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  detailed  reply 
to  the  charges  made  against  me,  as  general  manager  of  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  by  Representative 
Church,  of  Illinois,  June  19,  1939,  as  reported  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  No.  122.  volume  84. 

To  substantiate  his  charges.  Mr.  Church  sets  forth  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  list  of  44  items  of  travel  performed  by  me  during  the  period 
from  E)ecember  11,  1935,  to  September  6.  1938. 

I  am  submitting  a  full  explanation  of  each  item  so  recorded,  and 
at  the  same  time  wish  to  register  a  complete  and  emphatic  denial 
to  Mr.  Church's  accusations  that  I  at  any  time  applied  Govern- 
ment travel  funds  or  devoted  Government  time  to  personal  pleasure 
or  convenience  or  to  personal  business. 

Mr.  Church  asserts  that  I  have  defrauded  the  Government  and 
that  an  excessive  amount  of  my  official  travel  was  made  on  week 
ends  to  New  York  and  Boston.  He  alleges  that  I  own  homes  In 
New  York  City  and  Swampscott,  Mass.,  and  concludes,  without  ever 
attempting  to  verify  his  conclusions  or  even  attempting  to  consult 
me  or  my  office,  that  these  trips  were  for  pleasure  or  private  profit 
at  Government  expense. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  facts  about  each  official  trip  taken 
by  me  since  I  became  the  general  manager  of  our  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, let  me,  for  your  convenience,  give  a  brief  general 
summary. 

I  became  general  manager  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  December  1,  1935. 

At  that  time  I  maintained  my  residence  at  an  apartment  hotel 
here  in  Washington  on  a  yearly  rental.  I  also  paid  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  home  for  my  family  at  74  Greenway  Terrace,  Forest 
Hills,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Except  for  the  winter  period  1935-36  the  Forest  Hills  house  has 
either  been  closed  or  rented,  and  is  now  rented.  Since  October  1, 
1936,  my  family,  with  me,  has  maintained  permanent  residence  in 
Washington.  D.  C. 

I  have  never  owned  a  house  In  Swampscott.  Mass.,  as  alleged,  but 
each  year  during  the  short  summer  season  I  have  rented  a  house 
there. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  work  In  the  northeastern  area,  I  made 
many  official  trips  both  to  New  York  and  Boston.  If  at  or  near 
either  place  while  on  business.  It  was  only  natural  that  I  should 
spend  my  nights  there  when  these  houses  were  open.  But  every 
hour  spent  at  either  place  or  devoted  to  private  pleasure  or  personal 
business  during  a  Government  workday  was  on  annual  leave,  for 
which  appropriate  leave  shps  were  signed  and  recorded.  Forty-three 
days  of  such  leave  Is  noted  on  records  covering  the  period  to 
which  Mr.  Church  refers. 


Many  of  my  trips  were  made  on  week  ends  because  there  was  ro 
other  time  I  could  spare  from  my  duties  at  Washington.  Rather 
than  being  gtUlty  of  defrauding  the  Government.  I  was  sacrificing 
my  own  rest  period  and  convenience  in  its  behalf.  Wherever  a 
Sunday  or  holiday  was  involved  and  my  own  convenience  alone 
was  served,  no  per  diem  was  claimed. 

Mr.  Church  did  not  explain  that  I  made  73  trips  in  the  period 
from  1935  to  1938,  and  that  29  of  them  were  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  than  the  Northeast.  Many  of  these  and  some  of  those 
listed  as  Boston  and  New  York  trips  were  long  and  arduous  Journeys 
touching  several  States. 

There  is  no  mystery,  however,  as  to  why  the  majority  of  my  trips 
were  to  the  eight  Northeastern  States.  Two  of  the  twelve  regional 
banks  are  located  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  with  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  savings 
and  loan  activities,  carried  on  by  institutions  with  assets  of 
$1,696,000,000.  rests  in  the  eight  States  covered  on  my  New  York 
and  Boston  trips;  90  percent  of  the  mutual  savings  bank  assets. 
totaling  more^tSian  $11,500,000,000.  are  In  that  territory;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts it  was  necessary  to  convert  coop)erative  banks  to  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  before  they  could  be  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Instirance  Corporation:  the  com- 
plex building  and  loan  situation  in  New  Jersey  is  too  well  known 
to  need  elaboration.  The  New  York  area  and  the  New  England 
States  demanded  all  the  personal  attention  which  I,  as  general 
manager  of  the  Insiirance  Corporation,  could  devote  to  them  and 
still  do. 

Massachusetts  maintains  the  only  State  insurance  similar  to 
ours,  and  New  York  has  seriously  considered  a  State  plan  of  savings 
and  lean  Insurance. 

This  was  the  region  in  which  I  had  sp>ent  most  of  my  business 
life,  where  I  had  the  best  contacts,  and  where  I  was  of  most  value 
to  the  Corporation.  I  succeeded  in  pressing  into  service  other 
officials  of  the  Bank  Board  and  its  agencies  to  help  solve  problems 
in  other  sections,  where  they  qualified  better  than  I,  while  giving 
my  special  attention  to  the  eight  Northeastern  States. 

Prom  the  day  I  became  General  Manager  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  the  present  time,  the  Corpo- 
ration has  grown  in  capital  and  reserves  from  a  figure  of  $100,350,000 
to  $118,054,000;  cur  membership  during  that  same  period  grew  from 
approximately  1,050  Insured  Institutions,  with  assets  of  approxi- 
mately $610,000,000.  to  2,165  Insured  institutions,  with  assets  of 
$2,300,000,000,  safeguarding  the  savings  of  2.350,000  Investors. 

The  business  In  the  territory  where  Mr.  Church  questions  my 
travel  grew  during  the  same  period  from  63  Insured  institutions, 
with  assets  of  $97,234  000.  to  205  Insured  Institutions,  with  assets 
of  $348  020.000.  and  is  still  expanding. 

My  personal  efforts  certainly  had  something  to  do  with  this 
progress  In  an  area  where  problems  were  more  demanding  than  In 
any  other  section  of  the  United  States. 

In  fairness,  we  miist  remember  that  for  2  years  of  the  period 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Church  I  was  the  sole  executive  officer  of  the 
Corporation. 

Following  Is  a  tabulation  by  years  of  the  time  spent  in  official 
travel  on  my  part: 


Kumbor  of  months 

Ymt 

Trips 

Dayi 

1     ,        -           - --    --. 

1935 
1030 

1937 
1938 
1U3» 

3 

S3 
24 
10 

8 

$ 

12 „ 

103 

12 

99 

12 

$9 

e 
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Now,  fortunately,  I  have  some  assistance,  and  with  the  growing 
problem  cf  llqu'dations.  I  am  able,  as  the  record  shows,  to  steadily 
reduce  my  travel,  although  total  travel  on  the  Corporation's  busi- 
ness continues  to  grow  substantially.  I  list  below  the  official  trip* 
made  by  my  assistants  since  their  appointments: 

Oscar  R.  Kreutz,  d3puty  general  manager: 


Number  of  months 

Year 

Trips 

Dayi 

6/.""ll™"™"III"II""I""I""~I~"" 

1938 
lU3e 

22 
10 

1<B 
•7 

Charles  E.  Tilton,  assistant  general  manager: 

Number  of  months 

Year 

Trips 

Days 

6 

1938 
1030 

• 

S 

•0 

6 

81 

With  no  such  assistance  in  the  difficult  days  of  early  education. 
Introduction,  and  expansion  by  and  of  the  Insurance  Corporatlcn, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  extensive  travel  represented  a  hardship, 
overtime,  and  expense  for  me.  With  only  voluntary  executive 
assistance  for  field  work,  it  must  be  apparent  both  why  I  devoted 
most  of  my  time  and  personal  effort  to  nearby  territory,  close  to  my 
office  and  my  superiors,  and  why  I  was  forced  to  do  much  of  my 
travel  at  night  and  over  week  ends. 
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A  tfetalled  i  .■oord  and  explanation  of  each  of  my  trips  during  the 
period  dealt  with  by  Mr  Chukch  and  a  summary  Is  appended.  May 
I  respectfully  direct  special  attention  to  the  large  number  of  trips 
on  which  I  was  accompanied. 

Nugent  Fallon. 

stjmm.mt  mstkked  by  mr.  fallon 

Regarding  the  charges  that  I  own  a  home  at  74  Greenway  Ter- 
race, Forest  Hills,  New  York  City,  and  a  summer  home  at  135  Beach 
Bluff  Avenue.  Swampscctt,  Mas.s..  I  wish  to  state  that  my  family  has 
made  its  home  in  Washington,  D.  C  ,  since  October  1936.  The  home 
In  New  TTork  referred  to  has  been  rented  or  closed  since  the  first 
of  June  1936.  I  own  no  home  in  Swampscctt,  Mass..  and  never 
have.  I  rent  for  a  short  period  each  year  the  house  referred  to  at 
135  Beach  Bluff  Avenue,  Swampscott,  Mass.,  while  I  maintain  my 
ciomlclle  In  Washington. 

My  reference  to  the  Champlaln  meeting  and  golf  playing  in  the 
teiegram  mentioned  In  connection  with  voucher  No.  525  is  merely 
the  evidence  of  my  feeling  that  the  meeting  was  not  as  serious  In 
purpose  as  it  might  have  been.     I  do  not  play  golf. 

I  note  from  the  Congrissional  Record  there  is  listed  a  part  of  a 
telegram  sent  to  me  as  follows:  "•  •  •  Mr.  Kreutz  hopes  you 
can  discuss  field  work  and  kid  with  Larogue."  This  telegram 
actuaUy  was  sent  reading.  "Mr.  Kreutz  hopes  you  can  discuss  field 
work  and  Kldd  with  LaRoque."  Mr.  Kidd  was  a  prospective  field 
employee  whom  we  were  considering  at  that  time.  Mr.  LaRoque 
ts  the  president  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Wlnston-Salem. 

Mr  Chcrch  quotes  a  telegram  sent  by  Mr.  Kreutz  to  Mr.  Hawkln- 
Eon  July  11.  1936,  reserving  a  room  at  the  Kansas  City  Club  for 
me  and  Infers  that  the  trip  was  in  connection  with  a  meetinp  of 
representatives  of  various  savings  and  loan  associations.  The 
meeting  In  question  was  ordered  by  the  Board  and  was  attended 
by  Mr.  B  H  Wooten,  deputy  governor,  and  me,  with  the  manage- 
ment of  one  association  and  our  own  examiners  on  a  matter  of 
8upervi«;lon.     This  trip  was  fully  reported. 

I  note  a  search  by  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  of  various  hotel 
registers,  based  probably  on  the  fact  that  I  took  a  taxi  to  the  hotel 
in  question.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  I  am  permitted,  on  ar- 
rival In  a  city,  to  take  a  taxi  to  a  hotel  or  to  a  Federal  horae 
loan  bank,  or  to  an  association  with  which  I  am  doing  business. 
I  am  entitled  to  a  taxi  to  the  railroad  station.  It  is  my  practice 
to  utilize  this  privilege  whenever  I  have  to  go  to  a  hotel  to  lodge  or 
to  meet  people  or  for  breakfast  or  for  any  other  purpose  and  I  do 
not  always  stop  at  the  hotel  to  which  I  take  a  taxi.  I  seek  reason- 
able lodgings,  for  which  I  pay,  and  which  I  reach  by  walking 
or  by  transportation  other  than  at  Government  expense.  At  no 
time  have  I  ever  used  Government  money  for  my  own  pleasure, 
business,  or  convenience. 

During  the  period  under  discussion  73  trips  were  made  and  where 
there  was  the  slightest  doubt  of  conflict  of  private  convenience  and 
Government  business,  leave  was  taken  for  the  full  period  In  ques- 
tion and  to  a  total  of  43  days.  In  addition,  where  a  holiday  or 
Sunday  was  Involved  and  my  own  convenience  alone  was  served,  no 
per  diem  was  claimed. 

The  purpo.ses,  generally  for  travel  In  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Corporation  are: 

1.  To  develop  and  look  after  the  business  of  the  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

2.  To  effect  personal  contact  with  State  banking  departments, 
building  and  loan  league  leaders,  leaders  of  the  building  and  loan 
industry  and  allied  industries,  and  cfHcers  and  directors  of  Indi- 
vidual associations. 

3.  To  supervise  the  conduct  of  Insured  associations  and  to  scruti- 
nize associations  contemplating  ln.surance  and  to  attend  meetings 
and  discussions  of  Insurance  problems  in  various  areas. 

4.  To  deal  with  liquidations  and  the  prevention  of  defaults 
wliich  would  lead  to  Lquidations. 


Tommy  Corcoran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  AND  THE  WASHING- 
TON  HERALD 


Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbccrd,  I  insert  the  following  news  item  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Herald.  June  11.  1938.  and  the 


Washington  Star,  issue  of  Sunday,  June  12,  1938,  as  written 
by  William  M.  Pinkerton,  Associated  Press  staff  writer: 

"Tommy  the  Cork"  Trits  to  Do  Job  or  10  Men,  Entjs  Up  WrrH 

8 — Prestoent's  Aror  Keeps  Prr,  Thottoh.  and  Plays  as  Hard  as 

He  Works — New  Skiing  Maneuver  His  Greatest  Pe.\t  or  Year 
(By  William  M.  Pinkerton,  Associated  Press  Staff  Writer) 

When  Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  "Tommy  the  Cork,"  pauses  In  his 
long  days  of  labor  for  President  Roosevelt,  he  muses  on  five  jobs 
he'd  like  to  have. 

None  of  these  Jobs  Is  political  In  the  "running  for  ofTlce"  sense. 
He  disclaims  political  ambition.  Instead,  he  expects  some  day  to 
return  to  the  Wall  Street  law  firm  from  which  he  came. 

The  man  who  rose  from  an  unnoticed  legal  Job  In  Herbert 
Hoover's  R.  F.  C.  to  White  House  handy  man — speech  writer,  legal 
adviser,  political  strategist,  and  ear-to-the -ground  Informant — 
would  like  most,  at  37.  to  become: 

Forest  warden  on  top  Mount  Carrigan  In  New  Hampshire. 

Head  of  the  civil  service,  with  authority  to  set  up  a  career  service 
of  trained  personnel  like  the  British  have. 

Leader  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  AAierica. 

Chief  of  Federal  conservation  work. 

A  coordinator  to  fit  youth  coming  out  of  college  into  Its  first 
Jobs;  to  gear  educated  manpower  into  the  kind  of  work  each  Indi- 
vidual is  suited  to  do. 

The  one  Job  he's  really  Intent  on  is  the  last. 

Already  he  has  done  much  work  in  fitting  young  lawyers  out  of 
Harvard  into  their  first  Jobs.  In  New  York  he  ran  the  law  school's 
placement  bureau,  bringing  brilliant  graduates  and  prosperous 
alumni  together.  In  Wathington  he  found  Government  work  for 
many  other  promising  legal  minds. 

He  believes  the  average  college  graduate  flounders  for  5  years 
before  he  finds  his  place  in  the  modern  world. 

His  own  example:  Mr.  Corcoran  didn't  "find  himself"  in  the  legal 
world  until  he  was  nearly  30.  His  grandfather  was  a  sea  captain 
at  19. 

For  years  Mr.  Corcoran  served  the  administration  in  some  of  Its 
hardest  fights  with  the  "pa.=sion  for  anonymity"  which  President 
Rooiicvelt  has  asked  of  his  confidential  assistants. 

Lately  he  has  become  the  center  of  a  political  argument.  Senator 
Wheeier  (Democrat),  of  Montana,  named  Mr.  Corcoran  among  "a 
little  group  of  men"  whom  he  charged  with  marking  antiadminls- 
tratlon  Democrats  for  "oblivion." 

Mr.  Corcoran's  associates  In  the  administration  say  his  work  Is  not 
different  from  that  of  the  regular  White  House  secretariat.  One 
said  the  President  used  Mr.  Corcoran  as  any  corporation  head  would 
use  a  trusted  aide. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  laughed  loudly  at  the  furore,  and  said 
administration  opponents  were  trying  to  set  up  Mr.  Corcoran  as  a 
bogevTnan. 

Meanwhile  this  graying,  youngish  man.  with  twinkling  eyes, 
tanned  countenance,  and  a  small  mouth  that  breaks  Into  a  srnlle 
much  like  the  President's  own,  works  on  at  a  pace  that  amazes 
Washington. 

Assured  of  a  Job.  when  he  wants  one.  In  the  New  York  law  firm 
where  he  started.  Mr.  Corcoran  plunges  into  battles  which  others 
might  sidestep.  He  will  stay,  he  has  Indicated,  as  long  as  he  can  be 
of  service  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  the  son  of  a  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  lawyer,  gained  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  public  life  from  close  association  with  a 
succession  of  outstanding  men.  The  names  of  the  men  under  whom 
he  served  sum  up  his  career: 

Felix  Frankfurter,  the  Harvard  law  professor. 

The  late  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Joseph  Cotton,  "the  best  strategist  In  New  York  ' 

George  Franklin,  a  prominent  corporation  lawyer  on  Wall  Street. 

Eugene  Meyer.  chairm:xn  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion under  President  Hoover. 

Jesse  Jones,  present  Chairman  of  the  R.  F.  C. 

Dean  Acheson,  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Raymond  Moley,  New  Deal  adviser. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

He  gets  into  his  office  at  10:30  or  11  a.  m.  In  the  morning  and 
goes  immediately  into  a  round  of  interviews,  phone  calls  appoint- 
ments, and  study  that  often  ends  far  after  midnight. 

"He  tries  to  do  the  work  of  10  men."  said  an  associate,  "and  does 
the  work  of  8  " 

Once  he  could  work  through  one  Job  at  a  time,  centering  his 
energies  on  the  task  at  hand.  Thus  he  collaborated  with  Benjamin 
Cohen  in  writing  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  bucked  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  both  from  Wall  Street  and  from  within  the  admin- 
istration, helped  win  enough  votes  to  put  It  through  Congress  and 
then  defended  It  from  litigation. 

Now  ho  works  on  several  fronts  at  once.     When  a  fight  Is  hot 
friends  say.  Mr.  Corcoran  gets  the  signal. 

He  is  the  President's  "outside"  man,  a  roving  trouble  shooter 
legal  source  book,  and  weather  vane  of  pohtlcal  winds.  He's  in  and 
out  of  the  White  House  during  the  day,  but  has  no  office  there 

His  headquarters  are  in  an  office  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  R  F  C 
Building.  But  he  also  has  a  resting  place  In  the  suite  assigned  to 
his  legal  partner,  Mr.  Cohen,  at  the  Interior  Department. 

Friends  say  Mr.  Corcoran  declares  he  "practices  law  by  car"  these 
days.    Pressed  by  his  many  duties,  he  sometimes  phones  his  frlenda 
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among  Government  lawyers  for  qtilck  opinions  on  legal  points.     He 
knows  what  man  Is  expert  in  each  field  of  the  law. 

Much  as  he  drives  himself  at  his  Job,  Mr.  Corcoran  keeps  himself 
In  trim  physical  condition. 

"Look  at  this."  he  exclaimed  to  a  friend  recently.  He  tugged 
at  his  sagging,  empty  vest;  then  flapped  his  baggy  pants  back  and 
forth  with  his  hands. 

"A  year  ago  I  weighed  220  pounds,  now  I'm  down  to  174.  I  Just 
made  up  my  mind  I  was  putting  on  too  much  weight." 

When  the  pressure  of  Government  chores  becrmes  too  great. 
Mr.  Corcoran  hurries  off  to  the  mountains  or  to  the  woods.  He  once 
was  a  guide  In  the  Canadian  wilds  and  he  scorns  beach-lolling 
vacations. 

Il2  plays  as  hard  tis  he  works  and  counts  this  year's  great  achieve- 
ment the  mastery  of  a  difficult  skiing  maneuver.  This  is  his 
ski  history: 

The  first  year  he  broke  his  face  so  badly  an  Insurance  company 
paid  him  $600.  The  second  year  he  broke  his  knee.  The  third 
year  he  broke  his  ankle,  and  this  year  he  learned  the  Christiana. 

Mr.  Corcoran  avoids  the  formal  round  of  cocktail  parties,  dinners, 
and  balls  that  Washington  officialdom  dotes  on. 

No  hostess  can  pin  him  down  for  an  evening.  When  he  goes 
at  all,  he  arrives  when  he  can  and  leaves  when  he  will.  If  he 
finds  a  serious  discussion   that   interests   him,  he  may  stay  late. 

Eut  he  prefers  occasional  Informal  gatherings  where  he  can 
bring  his  accordion  and  sing  out  sailor  chanties  and  Irish  folk 
Bougs.     Tlie  President  Is  one  of  his  chanty  fans. 

He's  a  fine  musician  at  the  piano,  too,  but  can't  tinderstand 
swing  music. 

He  dresses  In  grays  and  browns,  but  doesn't  bother  much  about 
clothes.  He  buys  five  or  six  suits  at  a  time — all  the  same  model — 
to  avoid  the  bother  of  trips  to  the  tailor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Civil  Service,  certain  articles  on  subjects  concerning  the 
civil  service  have  been  heretofore  placed  in  the  Record. 
These  with  my  own  remarks  uttered  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  debate  on  the  reorganization  bill  when  it  was 
recommitted  on  April  8,  1938,  prompt  the  inclusion  of  the 
foregoing  news  comment  among  those  assembled  for  future 
use  and  reference. 


We  Spend  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  figures  just  compiled  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  These  figures  indicate  that  this  year's 
appropriations  will  exceed  those  of  last  year's  regular  appro- 
priations by  approximately  $1,078,600,000. 

In  analyzing  this  year's  appropriations  and  the  increases 
made  by  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  one  significant  fact 
looms  largest.  This  is  that  this  Congress  has  endeavored 
to  put  our  national-defense  machine  in  proper  order  for 
any  upset  in  world  affairs. 

A  close  check  of  the  appropriation  increases  reveals  that 
more  than  that  total  amount  was  increased  in  the  appro- 
priations for  agriculture  and  national  defense.  The  appro- 
priations for  these  two  branches  totaled  $1,174,800,000,  or 
almost  $100,000,000  more  alone  than  the  total  increase  of 
all  regular  appropriations  for  the  entire  Government. 

R)r  simple  figuring  note  these  following  increases: 

[Millions  of  dollars  1 

Agriculture  and  farm  security 448.7 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  crop  loans -__  119.0 

Army-Navy    defense   program 498.9 

Army  engineers  for  river-harbor  and  flood  control 108.  2 

Totol - 1. 174.  8 

There  will  be  those  who  complain  strongly  of  excessive 
expenditures,  yet  I  feel  that  world  conditions  completely 
justify  the  above  increases  over  last  year's  expenditures.  If 
we  are  to  have  our  house  in  proper  order  for  a  crisis,  we 
cannot  wait  until  war  may  engulf  all  of  the  Old  World. 


il  such  a  war  should  come,  and  in  the  light  of  present  events 
It  might  begin  any  day,  our  safety  would  demand  that  we 
protect  America  with  a  real  program  of  preparedness.  I  feel 
that  it  is  good  business  now  to  prepare  for  any  eventuality 
and  put  not  only  our  military-defense  machine  in  order  but 
to  protect  also  our  farm  economy. 

Our  preparation  is  made  necessary  because  of  uncertainty 
abroad  and  world  trade  conditions  that  are  the  most  perilous 
of  more  than  a  half  century.  No  one  can  deny  that  our 
farm  economy  is  the  basis  of  national  security,  both  in  times 
of  peace  and  of  war;  and  so  Congress,  this  session,  through 
parity  payments  and  through  restoring  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  crop  loans,  has  pro- 
tected this  basic  industry  in  a  way  and  at  a  cost  that  in  the 
era  of  free-flowing  trade  would  not  have  been  necessary. 

The  farm  appropriations,  totaling  $1,194,500,000  for  agri- 
culture and  p^ity  payments,  and  the  $119,000,000  appropri- 
ated for  protection  of  farm  prices  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  should  insure  our  farmers  against  dis- 
aster, even  in  the  event  of  a  European  war  that  would  further 
disturb  world  trade. 

Neither  can  one  criticize  the  large  amount  that  this  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  rearmament,  which  totaled  $1,505,- 
200.000.  This,  too.  was  made  necessary  by  world  conditions 
that  force  us  to  be  ready  for  any  eventuality.  Much  of  this 
money  so  appropriated  will  not  be  spent  in  the  coming  12 
months,  yet  a  carefully  planned  program  executed  over  a 
period  of  years  in  peacetime  will  result  in  a  much  greater 
eflQciency  and  economy  than  if  entered  upon  if  and  when  a 
European  war  should  start. 

Thus  I  doubt  that  even  the  most  economically  minded  will 
question  the  $489,900,000  increase  granted  by  this  Congress 
for  national  defense. 

The  splendid  work  being  done  by  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers on  our  rivers  and  harbors  and  in  flood-control  work, 
too.  Is  not  open  to  question.  True  the  appropriation  of 
$305,200,000  for  this  work  is  an  increase  of  $108,200,000  above 
last  year's  flgures,  yet  the  devastation  wrought  by  floods  over 
a  short  period  of  years  destroys  property  worth  far  more  than 
this  amount. 

While  I  would  have  desired  many  of  the  other  appropria- 
tions in  the  regular  departments  to  have  been  far  lower  than 
the  final  approprijltion  figure,  I  feel  that  this  Congress  was 
justified  in  its  preparedness  program  and  that  the  money 
appropriated  for  national  defense — for  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  farms  of  America,  and  on  our  rivers  and  harbors — was 
wisely  spent.  And  I  feel  that  their  expenditure  will  protect 
and  insulate  us  against  the  ravages  that  a  European  war 
would  cause. 


Aviation's  Thirtieth  Anniversary — America's  First 
Airplane  Purchase  30  Years  Ago 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1939 


VARIOUS  NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  the  press  today  is  filled 
with  thousands  of  articles  commemorating  aviation's  thirtieth 
anniversary.    I  am  placing  a  few  of  these  articles,  with  the 
Senate's  permission,  in  the  permanent  Record: 
Aviation's  Annivirsaht 
(From  the  Washington  Star  of  August   1,   19391 
Army  to  Show  PtTBLic  Radio-Contbolled  Puane  Tomorrow — Dattow 

Celebeation    of    Air    Corps'    Thirtieth    Birthdat    to    Peatcrb 

"Unveiung" 

The  first  public  demonstration  of  the  Army  Air  Corpe"  new  radlo- 
controlled  airplane,   a  revolutionary  development  in  the  training 
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of  air  and  ground  troops,  will  be  a  feature  of  the  celebration  at 
Wright  Field.  Dayton.  Ohio,  tomorrow  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  purchase  of  the  first  Army  airplane  and  the  birth  of  military 
aviation. 

Development  of  the  radio-controlled  airplane,  which  can  be  taken 
off,  put  through  various  flight  maneuvers,  flown  back  to  its  home 
airdrome,  and  landed  through  operation  from  the  ground  of  radio- 
actuated  controls,  without  the  presence  of  personnel  in  the  plane. 
Is  a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of  several  vital  problems  of  air 
defense  and  the  training  of  air  and  ground  personnel,  particularly 
In  defense  against  air  attack. 

The  development  of  the  radio-controlled  airplane  was  begun 
several  years  ago  by  the  United  States  Navy  and  has  been  carried 
to  completion  Jointly  by  the  Navy  and  the  Army  Air  Corps  Ma- 
terial Division  at  Wright  Field.  Parallel  developments  have  been 
carried  on  in  England  and  the  British  military  and  naval  services 
recently  t)egan  extensive  target  work  with  a  small  radio-controlled 
airplane  which  they  call  the  Queen  Bee. 

The  radio-controlled  airplane  is  of  particular  value  in  the  train- 
ing of  infantry,  cavalry,  field  artillery,  and  coast  artillery  in  the 
tise  of  small  arms  against  low-flying  aircraft  and  In  the  training 
of  pursuit  pilots  in  aerial  machine  gun  fire. 

ONE-THTUD    NORMAL    SIZE 

The  radio-controlled  airplane  as  developed  for  the  Air  Corps  te 
about  one-third  the  size  of  the  normal  Army  pursuit  airplane.  It 
has  a  wing  span  of  12  feet,  this  small  size  Increasing  its  value 
for  target  purposes.  Many  of  the  gasoline-powered  model  airplanes 
built  and  operated  by  American  boys  are  of  7-foot  span,  a  few 
running  as  large  as  9-foot  span. 

For  aerial  target  work,  the  Army  hitherto  has  used  a  fabric  cone 
or  sleeve  towed  on  a  long  line  behind  an  airplane.  This  has  proved 
tmsatlsfactory  because  it  cannot  be  maneuvered,  and  for  other 
reasons. 

Durln:?  the  Wright  Field  demonstration  Army  Air  Corps  posts 
throiighout  the  United  States  will  hold  open  house,  and  squadrons 
of  the  general  headquarters  air  force  will  make  flights  over  cities 
and  towns  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  taking  off  simultaneously 
from  nine  air  stations  at  11  a  m.  on  signal  from  President  Roose- 
velt. 

The  National  Capital  will  be  visited  by  a  formation  of  pursuit 
airplanSe  from  the  second  wing,  Langley  Field,  Va. 

XXERCISES   AT  SMrrHSONIAN 

The  local  celebration  also  will  Include  exercises  at  10  a.  m. 
beneath  the  wings  of  the  first  Army  airplane  in  the  aircraft  collec- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Col.  H.  H  C.  Richards,  Army 
Air  Corps,  will  describe  tbe  history  of  this  famous  airplane,  for- 
mally purchased  by  the  Wau*  Department  August  2,  1909,  from  the 
Wright  brothers.  The  original  plane  completed  its  acceptance  trials 
with  a  14-mlle  round-trip  fiight  from  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  to  Alexandria, 
Va..  at  an  average  speed  of  42  miles  per  hour,  earning  the  Wrights 
a  $6,000  bonus  atmve  the  $25,000  contract  price.  On  this  flight 
the  plane  was  flown  by  Orvllle  Wright  and  carried  Lt  Benjamin  D. 
Foulols  as  a  passenger  on  his  flrst  flight.    Lieutenant  Poulois,  who 

Iter  became  chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  with  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral, now  is  retired  and  makee  his  home  at  Ventnor,  N.  J,  He  Is 
to  participate  In  tlie  Wright  Field  ceremonies. 

Following  the  exercises  at  the  Museum,  which  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Early  Birds,  headed  by  Mrs.  Alys  McKey  Bryant, 
early  Wright  airplane  pilot,  those  attending  the  exercises  will  go 
to  the  parade  ground  at  Fort  Myer  for  a  reenactment  of  the  Fort 
Myer-Alcxandrla  flight  by  a  modern  Army  airplane  from  Boiling 
Field.  The  plane  will  dip  a  wing  over  the  parade  ground  in  salute 
before  retracing  the  14-mlIe  course  of  the  flight  of  30  years  ago. 

The  local  exercises  will  close  with  a  luncheon  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Bryant.  2306  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  to  be  attended  by 
members  of  the  Early  Birds  and  Air  Corps  representatives. 

Descriptions  of  the  exercises  at  Wright  Field,  which  will  Include 
performance  trials  of  standard  Army  combat  airplanes,  flights  by 
tactical  squadrons,  and  a  reunion  of  pioneer  military  and  commer- 
cial pilots,  will  be  broadcast  by  ground  and  air  observers  over  the 
Columbia  B  oadcastmg  System  from  3:30  to  4  o'clock. 

Ma  J  Gen.  Henry  H  Arnold.  Chief  of  Air  Corps,  will  make  an 
anniversary  radio  talk  from  Chicago  at  6:45  o'clock  today  over 
the  National   Broadcasting   Co.  system. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  August  1.  1939] 
Armt  Fliers  Ready  for  National  Show — Cr-aft  Will  Soar  From 

MiTCHEL     AND    OTHXR    FIELOS    TOMORROW    FOR    FORMATION    ToURS 

Radio  Flight  at  Datton — Pacific  Coast  Will  Defend  Air  At- 
tack. Observing  Thirtieth  Year  or  Military  Aviation 

Washington,  July  31. — On  a  signal  from  President  Roosevelt  at 
noon,  daylight  time,  Wednesday.  15  bombers  will  take  off  from 
Mltchel  Field.  N.  Y..  on  a  route  that  will  take  them  over  twenty-odd 
New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England  cities  and 
back.  In  observance  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Army's  flrst 
purchase  of  a  military  airplane.  It  was  announced  today  by  the  War 
Department. 

Points  to  be  covered  by  the  Army  bombers  include  Albany,  Sche- 
nectady, Utlca.  83rTacuse.  and  Blnghamton.  as  well  as  New  York 
City:  Bridgeport.  New  Haven,  and  Hartford.  Conn.;  and  Camden, 
Trenton,  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Mltchel  Field  formation  will  be  part  of  a  national  celebration 
which  will  include  other  formation  flights  and  events  in  other  parts 


of  the  country.  A  formation  of  15  pursuit  planes  from  Selfridge 
Field.  Mich.,  will  visit  Wheeling.  W.  Va.;  Washington.  Pittsburgh, 
Franklin,  and  Oil  City,  Pa.;  Jamestown,  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk,  N.  Y  ; 
Erie,  Pa.:  Youngstown,  Akron,  Cleveland,  and  Fremont,  Ohio,  and 
Detroit,  Mich. 

radio  plane  to  be  demonstrated 

At  Wright  Field.  Dayton,  a  thousand  leaders  and  pioneers  In  the 
aviation  Industry  will  be  gathered  to  witness  the  flrst  public  demon- 
stration of  the  Army  Air  Corps'  new  radio-controlled  airplane,  as 
well  as  performance  trials  of  standard  combat  equipment  and 
flights  by  tactical  squadrons. 

In  announcing  the  program  for  the  day  the  War  Department  said 
Maj.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  him- 
self a  pioneer  in  military  aviation,  had  issued  invitations  to  all 
pilots  who  were  flying  prior  to  1912  to  Join  In  the  Wright  Field 
reunion  as  guests  of  the  Air  Corps. 

Descriptions  of  the  exercises  by  observers  on  the  ground  and  In 
the  air  will  be  broadcast  from  Dayton  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  over  its  Nation-wide  network. 

Development  of  the  radio-controlled  airplane,  which  can  be  taken 
off.  put  through  various  flight  maneuvers,  flown  back  to  Its  home 
airdrome,  and  landed  through  the  operation  from  the  ground  of 
radio-actuated  controls  without  the  presence  of  Army  personnel  in 
the  plane  Is  a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of  several  vital  problems 
of  air  defense  and  the  training  of  air  and  ground  personnel.  No 
program  has  yet  been  announced  for  employment  of  this  radio- 
controlled  airplane. 

RECORDS    made    IN    TRIALS 

Combat  aircraft  p-.rformance  trials  conducted  during  the  past 
10  days.  In  accordance  with  requirements  of  the  Federation  Aero- 
noutique  Internationale,  have  resulted  In  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  new  national  aircraft  records.  Although  results  of  the 
calibration  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  barographs  car- 
ried during  the  flights  have  not  yet  been  announced  by  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association,  the  unofficial  readings  indicate  graphically 
the  tremendous  strides  which  have  been  made  in  development  of 
the  military  airplane  since  August  2,  1909. 

During  its  acceptance  trials  the  Army's  first  airplane  exceeded 
all  expectations  by  making  a  round-trip  flight  over  a  7-mlle  course 
from  Fort  Myer  to  Alexandria.  Va..  at  an  average  speed  of  42  miles 
per  hour,  carrying  one  passenger  but  no  other  pay  load.  During 
the  progress  of  the  trials  of  the  past  few  days  a  standard  Boeing 
flying  fortress  bombardment  airplane  carried  a  pay  load  of  11.023 
pounds  over  a  1.242  7-mile  course  at  an  average  speed  of  200.12 
mllps  per  hour.  A  similar  load  was  carried  to  an  indicated  altitude 
of  23.800  feet. 

GREAT  SPEED  ATTAINED  TODAY 

During  a  recent  transcontinental  flight  an  Air  Corps  experlmeptal 
pursuit  airplane  at  times  attained  a  speed  of  more  than  420  miles 
per  hour — 10  times  that  of  the  plane  of  1909. 

In  the  Wednesday  celebration  high  ranking  officers  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps  and  members  of  the  General  Staff  will  watch  with 
great  interest  a  series  of  maneuvers  on  the  I'aciflc  coast  involving 
the  solution  of  a  war  problem  calling  for  the  defense  of  1,500  miles 
of  seacoast  and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  coastal  frontier  from 
an  enemy  attack  by  air, 

Tlie  test  will  be  both  practical  and  ncvel,  with  the  civilian  popu- 
lation Joining  with  pursuit,  attack,  and  bomb.ardment  squadrons  of 
the  O.  H.  Q.  air  force  stationed  at  March  and  Hamilton  Fields, 
Calif.,  in  working  out  the  problem. 

Civilians  will  participate  through  operation  of  an  aircraft-warn- 
ing net  and  so  become  the  eyes  of  the  defending  air  force.  The 
net  will  consist  of  civilian  observation  stations  8  miles  apart 
throughout  the  threatened  area,  from  the  Mexican  to  the  Canadian 
border. 

AiH  Likes  Today        / 
[Prom  the  New  York  World^elegram  of  July  31.  1939] 
United's    Gigantic    Planes    Could    Cross    United    States    in    Two 
Jumps — There'll   Be   Plight  Engineer  Aboard,   Besides   Pilots, 
Stewardess,  Steward 

(By  Ma  J.  Al  Williams,  Scripps-Howard  aviation  writer) 
The  big  planes  are  coming  into  service,  all  right — 4-engined,  42 
passengers,  weighing  66,000  pounds,  and  costing  $500,000  each. 

W.  A.  Patterson,  president  of  United  Air  Lines,  so  notified  the 
executives  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  American  Airlines,  Pan  American, 
and  T.  W.  A.,  all  of  whom  are  parties  with  United  Air  Lines  to  a 
contract  with  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  for  construction  of  an  experi- 
mental plane  of  this  type,  on  which  tests  have  recently  been 
completed. 

The  new  transport  giants  are  the  DC-4's,  and  the  decision  to  pur- 
chase six  of  them  Is  based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  alr-trafHc 
market.  United's  coast-to-coast  passenger  business  this  year  is 
32  percent  ahead  of  last  year's  figures. 

frequent  landings  costly 

There's  operating  economy  In  staying  aloft  for  long  flights  If  you 
can  get  a  profitable  pay  load.  Frequent  landings  for  gas  and  oil. 
with  through  coast-to-coast  passengers  on  board,  is  too  expensive. 
Short  hauls — short  for  air  transportation,  such  as  between  New  York 
and  Chicago— wlU  be  covered  by  DC-3's.  14-passenger  ships.  Fre- 
quency of  service  is  still  at  a  premium. 

The  reported  top  speed  of  the  DC-^s  is  237  miles  an  hour;  cruis- 
ing speed  about  190.    At  190  miles,  with  42  passengers  plus  3  000 
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pounds  of  baggage  and   mall,   the  DC-4*s   will   be   good  for   1.425 
miles — about  half  the  air  distance  across  the  country  in  one  Jump. 

cabins    7  "2    FEET    HIGH 

From  floor  to  ceiling  the  cabins  of  the  new  Joms  will  be  7 '4  feet. 
That  reminds  me  of  a  question  I  asked  the  stewardess  of  a  Luft- 
Hansa  transport  while  flying  through  Germany  last  summer.  Her 
linguistic  ambitions  far  exceeded  my  sign  language.  I  was  a  bit 
disturbed  at  the  low  cloud  ceiling — bad  weather — and  asked  her 
by  signs.  She  brightly  replied,  "Zwei  meter."  pointing  to  the  roof 
cf  the  cabin. 

I  have  no  story  to  fit  the  width  of  the  r;C-4  cabin,  which  Is 
10  feet.  The  crew  will  consist  of  a  captain,  a  flrst  officer  (copilot), 
a  flight  engineer,  a  stewardess,  and  a  steward.  The  addition  of  a 
flight  engineer  is  significant  in  that  his  presence  is  necessitated  by 
the  big  Job  of  caring  for  four  engines. 

A    FULL-TIME    JOB 

A  pilot  and  a  copilot  can  take  care  of  two  engines  and  attend  to 
flight  control.  But  watching  fuel-flow  gages,  heat  control  to  carbu- 
retors, cutting  in  and  cutting  out  of  any  series  of  the  eight  gas 
tanks,  regulation  of  temperature  control,  and  supervising  general 
engine  operation,  plus  walking  out  in  the  wings  to  attend  to  his 
engine  charges  as  required.  Is  a  full-time  Job  for  a  smart  engineer- 
ing officer. 

These  air  giants  are  mighty  Impressive.  It's  easy  to  understand 
why  thln-wlnged  airplanes  fly,  but  there  Is  always  a  catch  In  my 
mental  breath  when  I  realize  that  the  same  air-flow  principle  to 
develop  lift  applies  to  wings  several  feet  thick. 

And  we  are  only  scratching  the  surface  of  what  is  to  come.  With 
the  new  2,000-horsepower  engines,  we'll  have  a  lot  of  giant  twin- 
motored  airplanes.  When  we  come  to  the  end  of  that  string  some- 
one will  hang  four  2.000-horsepower  engines  on  a  lot  of  aircraft 
structure,  and  then  that  hum  high  in  the  day  sky  and  In  the 
depths  of  night  will  mean  the  passage  overhead  of  a  hundred  air 
travelers. 

The  most  fertile  Imagination  can't  even  outline  the  future  of  this 
Blr  business,  much  less  sketch  Its  effect  upon  our  lives. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  August  1.  1939) 

Army  Air  Corps  Sets  World  Payload  Mark,  Taking  15ya  Tons  Up 

8.200  Feet  at  Dayton 

Washington.  July  31 — The  Army  Air  Corps  yesterday  regained 
the  wor'd  record  for  payload  carrying  when  MaJ.  Caleb  V.  Haynes 
and  Capt.  W.  D.  Old  flew  an  Army  Boeing  superflylng  fortress  to 
sn  altitude  of  8.200  feet  with  a  payload  of  15 '^  tons  at  Wright 
Field   in   Dayton.  Ohio,  the  War  Department  announced. 

The  new  record  conflrmrd  by  the  National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion. w£s  made  with  a  payload  which  was  more  than  a  ton  heavier 
than  that  carried  by  a  Russian  plane  to  6,561  feet  at  Tchelkova  on 
November  20.  1936. 

William  Enyart,  secretary  of  the  association,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Brom- 
bacher,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  official  observers,  went  to  Day- 
ton several  days  ago  to  supervise  the  flight  and  place  sealed 
baragraphs  in  the  plane  after  the  load  Itself  had  been  weighed  and 
sea'ed. 

In  spite  of  a  cross  wind,  the  Army  bomber,  weighing  a  total  of 
74,000  pounds,  made  the  flight  in  47  seconds.  The  airplane  climbed 
until  It  reached  6,500.61  feet  and  continued  to  an  altitude  of 
8,200  feet. 

The  record  flight  was  made  as  a  part  of  the  celebration  by  the 
Air  Corps  of  its  thirtieth  birthday,  which  will  be  on  Wednesday. 
The  actual  payload  of  the  big  plane,  made  up  of  water  and  lead, 
totaled  31.205  pounds,  as  against  28,660  pounds  carried  by  a  Russian 
plane  of  the  Maxim  Gorky  plant. 

The  Boeing  XB-15  has  a  wing  spread  of  150  feet  and  is  90  feet 
long.  It  Is  powered  by  four  twin-row  Pratt  &  Whitney  Wasp  radial 
engines.  Air  Corps  officials  stressed  the  fact  that  both  airplane 
and  motors  were  cf  the  regular  service  type  and  had  not  been 
specially  groomed  for  the  record  flight. 

[From   the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May  2,    1939] 
Lindbergh  Warns  United  States  Trails  Eltiope  in  Plane  Research 

Langley  Field,  Va..  May  2. — Col.  Charles  Lindbergh  predicted 
today  that  unless  the  United  States  begins  immediate  expansion 
of  aviation  research  facilities  it  will  be  unable  to  catch  up  in 
5  years  with  the  European  powers. 

He  made  this  statement  privately  to  a  group  of  Government 
officials  and  aeronautical  experts  with  whom  he  dined  last  night 
aboard  a  Potomac  River  steamer  en  route  from  Washington  here. 
He  was  one  of  a  party  of  400  that  witnessed  a  demonstration  here 
of  new  discoveries  and  devices  that  will  make  pxDssible  aircraft 
speeds  never  before  attained. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  placed  Germany  at  the  top  of  the  list  In 
research.  Great  Britain  second,  with  Italy  and  France  tied  for 
third.  Soviet  Russia,  he  indicated,  is  not  an  important  factor  in 
aeronautic  research. 

new  speeds  possible 

Among  the  latest  developments  revealed  for  the  flrst  time  at  the 
Army's  research  station  today  were: 

1.  A  new  type  wing  that  greatly  minimizes  wind  "drag"  and 
makes  possible  unprecedented,  but  unrevca!ed  speeds. 

2.  New  types  of  wind  tunnels  that  will  eliminate  much  of  the 
guesswork  in  the  creation  of  larger  and  speedier  aircraft. 


3.  New  type  cowlings,  windshields,  and  propellers  that  will  make 
possible  speeds  in  excess  of  500  miles  an  hour  without  the  occur- 
rence of  "shock  waves"  that  tend  to  "brake"  fast-flying  aircraft. 

4.  A  glass-bottomed  seaplane  hull  that  will  permit  observation 
of  water-resisting  factors  and  thus  open  the  way  for  hull  design 
that  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  reserve  power  for  take-offs. 

Recently  Army  contract  awards  were  accompanied  by  semiofficial 

I    comment  that   new  planes  would   be  the  best   in  the  world.     In 

j    seeking  a  new  air  research  center  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  air  officials 

cautioned   that   this  country's  planes  would  be   "second   best"  to 

Germany's  unless  Impetus  was  given  to  research  work  for  greater 

speed  and  other  essential  qualities  in  flghtlng  planes. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  Is  reported  to  have  told  officials  aboard  the 
steamer  that  at  least  two  or  three  additional  research  centers  were 
needed  Immediately.  He  currently  Is  engaged  in  a  survey  of 
research  facilities,  both  Government  and  private. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  March  27,  1939) 

Clipper  at  Azores  in  17>/2-Hour  Trip — Is  Under  Estimated  Time  ik 

Hop  From  Baltimore  With  a  Cp.ew  of  21 

Horta,  Azores,  March  27.— (AP)— The  42-ton  American  flying  boat 
Yankee  Clipper,  carrying  the  largest  number  of  persons  ever  to 
fly  the  Atlantic  In  a  he;ivier-than-alr  machine,  glided  smoothly 
to  «.  landing  here  at  11:06  a.  m.  (8:06  a.  m..  eastern  standard  time) 
today,  completing  the  flrst  leg  of  a  routine  flight  to  inspect  facili- 
ties, from  Baltimore, 

The  74-passenger  flying  liner,  with  21  crewmen  and  technician* 
aboard  covered  about  2,800  miles  on  the  flrst  leg  of  its  maiden 
ocean  flight  nearly  half  an  hour  ahead  of  schedule,  making  the 
trip  in  the  official  time  of  17  hours  and  32  minutes.  Pan  Amer- 
ican expects  to  inaugurate  regular  passenger  service  to  Europe  this 
summer. 

This  was  at  an  average  speed  of  165  miles  an  hour.  The  ship 
had  left  Baltimore  at  2:34  p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time,  Sunday. 

Capt.  Harold  E.  Gray,  in  command  of  the  ship.  said.  "It  was  the 
most  comfortable  kind  of  a  Journey."  After  a  stay  here  at  which 
Horta's  facilities  as  a  base  for  such  large  craft  will  be  studied, 
the  trip  will  be  continued  to  Lisbon,  Portugal;  Marseilles.  France; 
Southampton.  England,  and  Foynes,  Ireland. 

"I  don't  expect  to  take  off  for  the  rest  of  the  trip  for  a  few  days," 
Captain  Gray  said,  "but  the  exact  time  depends  on  developments 
and  weather  reports. 

"It  was  an  easy  landing  today,  with  a  calm  sea  and  summer  sun- 
shine and  a  fair  west  wind.  None  of  us  was  tired  after  the  long  but 
pleasant  trip," 

The  Clipper  alighted  In  the  channel,  taxied  into  the  harbor  as 
Horta  authorities  and  the  people  cheered,  then  tied  up  for 
refueling. 

Our  Future  Progress 
[From  U.  S.  Air  Ssrvices  for  September  1938] 

linking    ALASKA   AND   THE    UNITED   STATES    BY    AIR 

Headlines  In  the  newspapers  this  summer  have  been  featuring 
the  British,  Gsrman,  and  American  trans-Atlantic  flights  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  highly  Important  and  significant  fiight — the  inaugu- 
ration on  August  6  of  aerial  service  between  the  United  States  and 
Ala.ska — was  relegated  to  the  inside  pages. 

This  flight  is  the  result  of  slow  and  careful  development.  Back 
In  September  1932  Pan  American  Airways  began  the  Job  of  co- 
ordinating the  existing  charter  air  lines,  converting  sections  of 
Alaskan  tundra  into  moderate -sized  airports,  Installing  radio  and 
meteorological  services.  A  corps  of  radio  technicians,  meteor- 
ologists, and  airway  construction  and  operations  engineers,  many 
of  whom  had  hean  transferred  from  the  tropic  country  of  South 
America,  accompli,shed  in  2  years  what  was  generally  considered 
the  impossible. 

Early  in  1934  regular  air-transport  service  into  the  interior  of 
Alaska  was  begun.  Dog  teams  disappeared.  Passengers  and  mall 
were  carried  to  their  destination  in  3-  and  4-hour  flights,  whereas 
in  the  old  days  it  required  3  to  4  weeks  by  dog  team.  At  flrst 
operations  were  limited  to  small  aircraft.  After  considerable  ex- 
penditure by  Pan  American  of  money  and  manpower,  a  number  of 
airports  have  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  twin-engined, 
high-speed  Lockheed  electras,  and  they  are  now  in  service  over  the 
main  routes  from  Fairbanks  north,  southwest,  and  west.  In  May 
of  this  same  year  alr-mall  service  was  started  over  a  temporary 
route  linking  Juneau  and  Fairbanks,  via  the  southwestern  tip  of 
Canada. 

While  this  development  was  going  on,  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  Pan  American  Airways  was  busy  with  research  toward  the 
final  stage — the  establishment  of  a  feasible  operating  route  to 
link  the  domestic  air  lines  of  the  United  States  with  the  network 
of  Alaskan  air  lines.  The  undeclared  war  between  China  and 
Japan  and  the  skirmishes  between  Russia  and  Japan  have  in- 
creased our  Government's  interest  in  developing  Alaska  commer- 
cially and  aeronautlcally  In  conjunction  with  our  plans  for  national 
defense. 

Realizing  the  Importance  of  establishing  this  air  link  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Pan  American  did  not  wait  for  develop- 
ment of  adequate  landing  facilities  In  the  Territory  and  the  provi- 
sion of  four-englned  transports,  but  began  an  experimental  servi^ 
on  August  6  from  Seattle  to  Juneau,  via  Ketchikan.  For  the  time 
being  the.se  flights  are  for  the  purpose  of  training  operating  crews 
and  to  test  weather  reporting  and  radio  control  facilities. 
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As  In  all  Its  operations  over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Pan  Amer- 
ican proceeds  carefully  and  cautiously,  and  when  passenger  service 
Is  begun  everything  will  be  In  tiptop  shape — down  to  the  last 
piece  of  silverware,  so  to  speak. 

For  this  experimental  service  Pan  American  has  equipped  one  of 
its  "baby  clippers" — a  10-ton  Sikorsky  S-43  amphibian,  powered 
by  twin  Pratt  and  Whitney  Hornets.  An  operating  crew  of  five: 
Captain,  first  officer,  navigation  officer,  flight  mechanic,  radio  oper- 
ator—all of  them  pilots — has  been  assigned  to  the  initial  operation 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Joe  Crosson,  operations  manager 
of  Pacific  Alaska  Airways. 

Harold  Gray,  chief  pilot  of  Pan  American's  Atlantic  division, 
who  commanded  the  Pan  American  Clipper  on  her  six  trans- 
Atlantic  crossings  last  year.  Is  serving  as  P.  A.  A.'s  technical  ad- 
viser for  the  marlne-ojaeratlons  technique  to  be  employed  on  the 
route,  and  other  Pan  American  veterans  from  the  engineering, 
operations,  and  communications  departments  are  serving  as  a 
technical  board  to  aid  in  establishment  of  operations. 

During  the  Initial  stage  the  air  line  will  operate  from  the  naval 
air  base  on  Seattle's  Lake  Washington.  The  course  will  lie  over 
water  to  Ketchikan,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  where  a  water  landing 
will  be  made.  Prom  Ketchikan.  225  miles  on  to  Juneau,  the 
route  will  lie  over  the  Alaskan  Islands,  to  the  land  airport  at  the 
foot  of  Mendenhall  Glacier.  Just  beyond  Juneau.  At  Juneau  the 
schedules  will  connect  with  regular  service  of  Pacific-Alaska  Air- 
ways over  to  Plat  and  Bethel,  and  west  to  Nome  en  the  Bering  Sea. 
^  In  the  future  P.  A.  A.  expects  to  operate  an  ail-American  route 
direct  from  Seattle  to  Juneau,  thence  over  the  coastal  Alaskan 
Range,  over  United  States  territory,  all  the  way  to  Fairbanks  and 
Nome.  When  the  difficult  Job  of  providing  necessary  airport  and 
-jiirway  facilities  has  been  completed  to  take  care  of  the  4-engined, 
high-speed,  htgh-altltude  aircraft  now  being  built,  one  will  be 
able  to  breakfast  in  Nome,  dine  in  Seattle,  and  In  another  12 
hours  arrive  In  Washington,  D.  C,  or  New  York  City.  Compare 
this  with  travel  by  steamer  which  requires  3  days  for  the  passage 
between  Seattle  and  Juneau.  7  days  for  the  Journey  (ocean  and 
rail)   to  Fairbanks,  and  10  days  to  Nome. 


[From  the  Baltimore  American  of  July  16.   1939] 
Air    "PLrwiaa"    Predicted — Garace-Size    Helicopters — That    Cam 

Land  on  Roors 

(By  Igor  I.  Sikorsky,  pioneer  airplane  designer  and  engineering 
manager  of  the  Vought-Sikorsky  Aircraft  Division  of  United 
Aircraft  Corporation) 

Twenty  years  ago  skepticism  greeted  my  prediction  that  trans- 
oceanic air  travel,  not  merely  as  a  stunt  but  as  a  means  of  regular 
scheduled  transportation,  lay  not  very  far  in  the  future. 

Since  events  have  borne  me  out,  today  I  am  less  hesitant  about 
making  another  prophecy — that  10  to  20  years  from  now  will  see 
an  immense  development  In  the  small,  privately  owned  aircraft  for 
Individual  and  family  use. 

Certainly  the  vast  development  of  transpwrt  and  military  flying 
~^^nce  the  war  has  been  In  line  with  our  most  optimistic  expecta- 
tldn&;  so  much  so  indeed  that  today  military  aviation  is  a  factor 
powerful  enough  to  shift  major  political  Issues. 

Only  In  this  one  branch,  the  simple  privately  owned  air  flivver, 
has  progre.ss  lagged.  In  the  United  States  there  is  only  one  pri- 
vately owned  airplane  today  for  every  2. 500  privately  owned  auto- 
mobiles, and  no  other  country  even  approaches  this  number. 

SArmr  and  service  are  first  essentiai^ 
What  are  our  expectations  in  this  field?  How  can  we  open  the 
road  to  the  great  expansion  in  private  flying  that  Is  sure  to  come? 
Whjvt  is  technically  possible  today? — and  tomorrow?  In  my  opinion 
these  questions  can  best  be  answered  by  discussing  Improvements 
along  the  lines  of  safety  and  service. 

Modern  aircraft  are.  in  general,  sufficiently  fast.  My  own  belief 
Is  that  greater  speed  is  not  needed  for  private  ships.  No  further 
development  Is  necessary  along  that  line,  at  least  for  the  present. 
And  the  cost  of  a  small  two-  or  three-seater  plane  is  remarkably 
reasrnahle.  taking  into  account  the  small  number  manufactured; 
undoubtedly,  with  a  larger  market,  the  price  will  be  lower. 

This  great  potential  market,  however,  awaits  development  of  a 
craft  that  can  be  tised  more  conveniently  by  the  average  Indi- 
vidual and  that  will  offer  greater  safety  In  bad  weather. 

SLOW -SPEED    landings   IN  SMALL   SPACE   VISIONCD 

Undoubtedly,  the  characteristic  that  will  go  furthest  toward 
fllling  these  needs  will  be  the  ability  of  a  small  plane  to  take  oif 
and  land  easily,  at  a  slow  speed  and  in  as  little  space  as  possible. 
This  will  bring  the  flying  machine  closer  to  us;  no  longer  will  it 
be  necessary  for  a  person  wishing  to  travel  by  air  to  make  first  a 
long  trip  by  land  to  reach  the  airport. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  what  Roger  Babson  once  pointed  out. 
that  the  automobile  most  surely  would  not  have  had  the  great 
development  it  did  If  It  were  necessary  for  the  passenger  to  travel 
a  long  distance,  usually  several  miles,  to  reach  It. 

With  the  scientific  and  engineering  data  available  *o  us  now, 
we  could  at  this  moment  make  great  strides  toward  producing  a 
small.  Inexpensive  two-  or  four-seater  amphibian  with  a  cruising 
speed  of  about  100  miles  an  hour  but  capable  of  landing  at 
only  25  miles  an  hour. 

It  could  easily  take  off  or  land  within  100  or  150  feet,  as  compared 
to  the  500  to  800  feet  required  for  the  take-off  of  the  average  plane 
at  present.    Designed  to  have  a  steep  cluub.  It  would  readily  clear 


obstacles  near  the  point  of  departure,  and  likewise  would  have  a 
very  steep  angle  of  descent  If  needed,  "nns  means  a  machine  with 
well-developed  high  lift  features  and  also  some  form  of  air  brakes. 
I  venture  to  state  that  if  the  money  now  devoted  to  developing 
any  one  new  type  of  bomber,  pursuit  plane,  or  transport  ship  could 
be  made  available  to  give  a  competent  engineering  staff  ample 
time  to  experiment,  much  could  be  done  at  this  very  moment  to- 
ward achieving  the  kind  of  plane  I  have  outlined. 

SEES    AMPHIBIANS    MOST    PRACTICABLE 

I  suggest  an  amphibian  because,  although  It  Is  slightly  heavier 
and  more  expensive  than  a  land  plane  of  similar  size.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  particularly  In  the  eastern  section  of  the 
United  States  there  are  more  water  landing  spaces  available  than 
land  airports.  To  permit  operation  from  water  as  well  as  from  land 
would,  for  the  Individual  owner,  have  many  obvious  advantages. 

As  to  the  elimination  of  danger,  any  reasonably  well  built  and 
maintained  modern  craft  Is  fairly  safe  today  except  In  the  case  of 
blind  weather.  E^^en  this  hazard  is  being  overcome  for  the  large 
transport  ships  by  the  use  of  radio  navigation  and  blind-flying 
devices,  as  well  as  by  an  Increasingly  competent  professional  per- 
sonnel. 

This  equipment  and  professional  training  are.  however,  usually 
beyond  the  means  of  the  average  man  who  may  buy  and  run  a 
plane  as  he  now  does  a  car.  So  we  must  base  our  efforts  In  this 
direction  on  a  much  simpler  foundation,  on  making  it  possible  for 
these  air  flivvers  to  come  down  safely  almost  anywhere,  at  so  low  a 
speed  and  with  so  short  a  run  that  a  forced  landing  would  have  no 
element  of  danger  for  the  occupants  and  very  little  for  the  ship 
itself. 

SIMPLER  OPERATION   SYSTEM    SUGGESTED 

All  of  this  I  believe  we  could  now  do  if  cur  existing  scientific 
and  engineering  information  were  made  to  serve  this  end  instead 
of  constantly  seeking  mere  and  more  speed. 

There  is  much  also  that  we  could  do  to*ard  simplifying  the 
operation  of  small  planes,  probably  on  the  basis  of  a  two-control 
system. 

Planes  now  employ  a  three-control  method — pedals  for  direc- 
tion, wheel  for  lateral,  and  push-pull  for  elevation.  Tests  with 
two-control  operation,  eliminating  the  pedals  and  combining  di- 
rectional and  lateral  control  in  the  wheel,  have  shown  it  to  be 
feasible.  It  eliminates  the  possibility  of  exceptional  stunting, 
which  is  necessary  for  military  ships  but  which  may  well  be  omitted 
for  private  flying. 

While  ships  based  on  the  airplane  principle  and  approaching  well 
enough  the  characteristics  I  have  discussed  can  be  built  now,  the 
best  and  most  complete  development  of  private  flying  will  come.  In 
my  opinion,  through  perfection  of  the  so-called  dlrect-Iift  aircraft — 
helicopters.  Machines  of  this  type  have  been  studied  for  as  long  as 
airplanes;  I  personally  built  two  helicopters  seme  30  years  ago. 

TAKE-OFF   FROM    YARD  OF   ONES   HOiME   LIKELY 

Only  recently,  however,  have  there  been  practical  results,  the  most 
successful  In  Germany,  where  a  helicopter  has  been  able  to  attain 
an  altitude  of  11.000  feet  and  a  speed  of  80  miles  an  hour.  In 
experiments  in  an  enclosed  hall  Its  operation  was  so  steady  that  a 
person  standing  on  the  ground  could  shake  hands  with  the  pilot  cf 
a  ship  in  flight. 

11\is  is  only  the  beginning,  only  a  hint  of  the  possibilities  that  He 
ahead  for  this  type  of  machine.  Able  to  take  to  the  air  with  no 
run  at  all,  it  can  start  from  a  person's  own  back  yard,  and,  with 
wings  that  fold,  can  be  kept  In  an  ordinary  garage. 

Its  ability  to  hover  in  the  air  over  one  spot  will  enable  it  to  wait 
Its  turn  to  come  down  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  city  office  buildings 
of  the  future  and,  In  bad  weather,  to  ascertain  the  proper  spot  for 
coming  to  earth. 

So.  again.  I  venture  to  predict  that  within  the  next  two  decadaa 
helicopters  will  be  in  common  use.  giving  our  citizens  an  exhilarat- 
ing new  method  of  daily  transportation  and  our  country  a  great 
new  industry,  which,  with  Its  vast  auxiliary  services,  will  stimulate 
our  entire  economic  structure. 


Gov.  Blanton  Winship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

Saturday,  August  5,  1939 
Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do  not  wish  to  com- 
ment at  this  time  upon  the  factual  value  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Vito 
Marcantonio.  in  the  Congressional  Record,  entitled  "Five 
Years  of  Tyranny  in  Puerto  Rico,"  I  would  like  to  include, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  som.e  correspondence,  edi- 
torials, and  resolutions  which  attest  to  the  high  regard,  es- 
teem, respect,  admiration,  love,  and  affection  in  which  Gov. 
Blanton  Winship  is  held  not  only  by  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  but  by  all  the  law-abiding  and  loyal  American 
citizens  cf  Puerto  Rico: 

The  Whits  Housi,  Washington,  June  5,  1939. 
Hon.  Blanton  Winship, 

Governor,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

My  Dear  Govsrnor  Winship:  I  have  received  your  resignation  of 
June  3,  1939,  which  I  accept,  knowing  of  your  desire  to  be  relieved 
as  soon  as  convenient.  As  I  have  already  Indicated  to  you.  Admiral 
Leahy  will  be  able  to  assume  the  governorship  on  September  1  of 
this  year,  subject,  of  course,  to  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  the  arrangement  of  your  time  as  outlined  In  your  letter 
will  fit  m  satisfactorily. 

I  am  sure  that  you  already  know  of  my  high  regard  for  you 
personally  and  officially,  but  I  cannot  refrain  at  this  time  from 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  your  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  the  service  of  your  Government.  This  applies  not  only  to  your 
work  In  Puerto  Rico  but  to  other  special  and  difficult  assignments 
that  you  have  had  previously,  and  which  so  remarkably  equipped 
you  for  the  governorship  of  Puerto  Rico.  You  took  office  there  at 
a  most  difficult  moment  In  the  history  of  the  island;  you  Inherited 
problems  of  unique  and  unprecedented  gravity.  I  am  proud  of  the 
way  in  which  you  carried  through  this  most  arduous  task  In  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

May  I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  support  during  the  years  we  have 
known  each  other  and  express  my  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
Very  sincerely, 

Franklin  D.  Roosivelt. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  of  June  27,  1939] 
Governor  Winship 

When  Governor  Winship  flew  from  Puerto  Rico  the  plaudits  of 
the  people,  who  were  gathered  at  the  airport  to  wave  their  fare- 
well to  him,  followed  him — an  "unparalleled  demonstration"  In 
the  40  years  since  the  American  soldiers  landed  In  the  island. 
There  are  several  reasons  named  for  the  fervor  of  their  apprecia- 
tion. He  is  credited  with  doing  many  things  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Islanders.  Universal  suffrage  has  been  granted,  and  the  foun- 
dation has  been  laid  for  "creating  a  Latin  America  cultural 
center  with  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  as  its  nucleus."  Yet 
none  of  the  achievements  of  his  administration  can  explain  the 
popularity  of  this  procon?ul  facing  in  the  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, as  President  Roosevelt  said,  "problems  of  unique  and  un- 
precedented gravity." 

It  is  rather  his  personal  qualities  that  account  for  the  esteem 
In  which  he  Is  held  despite  the  violence  of  the  opposition  at  times. 
Uppermost  Is  his  courage,  which  has  commanded  the  admiration 
of  the  people  at  large,  his  cool-headedness  in  an  emergency,  his 
dignity,  his  calm  flrmness,  and  his  kindliness  withal.  That  the 
people  of  this  Island  are  more  favorably  disposed  to  continental 
America  (to  which  they  are  brought  clcser  by  ship  and  plane)  is 
due  in  good  measure  to  the  general  respect  for  the  character  of 
Blanton  Winship,  and  the  instinctive  appreciation  of  his 
Intrepidity. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9 

To  express  the  gratitude  and  appreciation  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  feel  toward  its  executive,  the  Honorable  Blanton  Winship. 
and  to  declare  him  an  adopted  son  of  this  island  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Blanton  Winship.  a  retired  general  of  the 
United  States  Army,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
His  Excellency  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  year  1934; 

Whereas  during  his  incumbency  as  chief  executive  of  the  Island 
Governor  Winship  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  active  Interest 
In  assisting  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  In  the  search  for  suitable 
solutions  of  the  many  grave  problems  that  affect  its  happiness  and 
welfare,  problems  with  which  he  Identified  himself  to  the  extent 
of  championing  them  earnestly  and  zealously  during  his  frequent 
appearances  before  the  authorities  of  the  metropolis; 

Whereas  in  his  character  as  Governor  he  cooperated  with  this 
legislature  in  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  already  men- 
tioned and.  as  a  result  of  this  cooperation,  the  following  legislation 
v.'as  approved:  An  act  establishing  universal  suffrage;  an  act  estab- 
lishing the  8-hour  workday;  an  election  l:iw  which  guarantees 
free  and  conscientious  suffrage;  an  act  to  Intensify  industrial 
rehabilitation;  the  Hospital  Charities  Act  creating  four  dis- 
trict hospitals;  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act;  an  act  for 
the  protection  and  development  of  the  agricultural  wealth; 
an  act  to  stimulate  sports  In  the  Island;  the  Housing  Authority 
Act;  an  act  establishing  the  Insular  lottery  to  combat  tuberculosis; 
an  act  creating  the  Areclbo  Harbor  Authority;  an  act  creating  the 
Labor  Relations  Board;  an  act  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  aged; 
an  act  creating  agricultural  farms:  laws  on  eugenics;  an  act  to 
create  the  Emergency  Measures  Advisory  Board:  an  act  to  estab- 
lish a  plan  of  municipal  roads  and  Insular  roads  and  bridges;  nn 
act  for  the  dredging  of  the  bay  of  San  Juan;  an  act  for  the  estab- 
lishment cf  a  graving  dock;  an  act  for  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings;  an  act  for  the  construction,  with  combined  Insular  and 
Federal  funds,  of  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings;  an  act  regu- 
lating home  work;  acts  for  the  enforcement  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions for  the  holding  of  lands;  an  act  for  the  protection  of  new 
industries;  and  numerous  transcendental  labor,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic laws  of  vital  Importance  to  the  country; 


Wheraas  Gen.  Blanton  Winship.  •  fervent  admirer  of  the  land- 
scapes and  the  climate  of  Puerto  Rloo.  of  the  Irresistible  lure  of 
Its  shores,  and  of  the  strategic  position  of  the  Island  In  the  heart 
of  the  two  continents  was  a  persistent  propagandist  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  Puerto  Rico  ae  a  winter  resort,  and  brought  to  the 
attention  cf  the  War  Department  the  advisability  of  locating  one 
of  their  bases  at  San  Juan,  P.  R..  and  did  the  same  with  the 
Navy  Department,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  work  the  Federal 
Congress  passed  the  appropriations  to  construct  the  naval  and  air 
bases  at  Isla  Grande  In  the  port  of  San  Juan; 

Whereas  the  Institute  of  Tourism,  the  exclusive  creation  of  Gov- 
ernor Wlpshlp,  has  served  to  establish  bonds  between  the  Island 
and  the  continental  States  through  the  ever-Increasing  number  of 
visitors  who  are  surprised  by  the  charming  beauty  of  our  land; 

Whereas  Gov.  Blanton  Winship  took  advantage  of  his  excellent 
connections  in  the  official  world  of  Washington  so  as  to  procure  for 
Puerto  Rico  participation  In  like  proportion  as  the  other  States  and 
Territories  In  the  beneflts  of  the  Federal  New  Deal  legislation  di- 
rected at  solving  the  economic  depression  of  these  last  years,  and 
succeeded  in  having  many  of  those  laws  made  extensive  to  the 
Island; 

Whereas  Gov.  Blanton  Winship  has  devoted  the  last  6  years 
entirely  to  the  defense  of  the  rights  and  of  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  In  his  love  and  loyalty  for  the  Island 
was  one  with  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  bom 
In  It; 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  has  learned  that  Gov. 
Blanton  Winship  will  soo;*  leave  the  Island  after  having  rendered  to 
it  5  years  of  brilliant  service; 

Whereas  It  Is  the  duty  of  this  legislature.  In  behalf  of  the  people 
It  represents,  to  state  solemnly  its  appreciation  of  the  fruitful  work 
dene  by  Gov.  Blanton  Winship  during  the  time  he  has  occupied  the 
old  palace  of  La  Fortaleza:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  {the  house  of  representa- 
tives copcurring)  — 

1.  To  acknowledge,  as  by  this  resolution  is  acknowledged,  that 
His  Excellency  Gen.  Blanton  Winship,  Governcr  of  Puerto  Rico,  is 
entitled  to  the  fervent  gratitude  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  for  his 
faithful  work  and  his  earnest  resolve  to  secure  for  cur  Island  the 
benefits  cf  Federal  New  Deal  lesislatlon  and  to  bring  about  that 
the  Island  and  Its  problems  be  better  known  In  official  circles  of 
Washington. 

2.  To  declare  the  Honorable  Blanton  Winship,  as  he  Is  hereby 
declared,  an  adoptive  son  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

3.  That  a  certified  copy  cf  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  His 
Excellency  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Honorable  Harold  Ickcs,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
to  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  heads  of  the 
bureaus  of  said  Department;  to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
the  permanent  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress;  to  the  press 
cf  the  country;  and  to  the  chief  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

4.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution,  when  translated,  be 
delivered  to  the  Honorable  Blanton  Winship  by  a  joint  committee 
designated  by  the  president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 

We,  Enrique  Gonzalez  Mena  and  Antonio  Arroyo,  secretaries  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico,  respec- 
tively, do  hereby  certify: 

That  the  foregoing  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  2  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto 
Rico  on  May  17  and  18,  respectively,  1939. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  caused  to 
be  afflxed  the  seals  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Puerto  Rico  on  this  the  20th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1939. 

(Sgd.)     Enriqcte  Gonzalez  Mena, 

Secretary,  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico. 
(Sgd.)     Antonio  Arroyo, 
Secretary,  House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  Executive  CotrNciL  of  Puerto  Rico 
A  resolution 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Blanton  Winship.  who  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  on  February  5,  1934,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  of  this  high  office;   and 

Whereas  at  the  time  he  took  office  Puerto  Rico  was  suffering 
from  an  economic  crisis  as  a  result  of  the  depression,  further 
aggravated  by  recent  hurricanes  which  had  swept  the  Island,  there 
being  much  unemployment  and  general  unrest;   and 

Whereas  by  his  unremitting  efforts  he  has  sponsored  and  con- 
tributed toward  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  of  great  benefit 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  through  his  personal  efforts  has 
secured  large  appropriations  of  Federal  funds  for  Puerto  Kico. 
thus  alleviating  unemplojmient  and  suffering;    and 

Whereas  In  his  dealings  with  all  classes  of  people  he  has  shown 
the  greatest  tact  and  courtesy  and  hn.s  won  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  this  island  for  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  their 
welfare  and  his  splendid  achievements  In  the  face  of  distressing 
economic  conditions:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Executive  Council  of  Puerto  Rico,  To  express 
to  the  Honorable  Blanton  Winship  the  gratitude  and  appreciation 
of  the  members  of  the  executive  council  for  the  distinguished 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  said  body  and  through  it  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  express  the  deep  affection  and  high 
esteem  in  which  we  hold  him;  to  convey  to  him  our  regret  for  the 
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0everaiK;e  of  his  official  relations  with  this  council,  and  to  wish 

him    long   lUe    and    happiness    In    his   future    career;    and    be    It 

further 

Resolved.   That   this   resolution   be   spread   at   length   upon   the 

mlnutea   of   the   Executive   Council   of   Puerto  Rico,  and  that   an 

engrossed  copy  hereof,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  council, 

be  delivered  to  the  Honorable  Blanton  Wlnshlp. 

£>one  In  open  session  of  ;.he  Executive  Council  of  Puerto  Rico 

at  San  Juan,  P.  R..  this  27th  day  of  June  1938. 
Attest  : 

Oeo.  W.  Roberts,  secretary  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
Puerto  Rico;  B.  Fernandez  Garcia,  attorney  general; 
J.  A.  Lopez,  acting  auditor  of  Puerto  Rico;  H.  A.  Martin, 
acting  commissioner  of  education;  Roberto  Castellon, 
acting  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  commerce; 
J.  E.  Colom,  acting  president  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  Puerto  Rico;  R  Sancho  Bonet.  treasurer  of  Puerto 
Rico:  R.  Gonzalez  Requena.  acting  commissioner  of  the 
Interior;  E.  Garrido  Morales,  commissioner  of  health; 
P.  Rivera  Martinez,  commissioner  of  labor. 


Resolution  No.  $85.  to  declare  Hon.  Blanton  Wlnshlp.  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  adoptive  and  predllect  son  of  the  city  of  San  Juan, 
capital  of  Puerto  Rico;   and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas  the  Hon.  Blanton  Wlnshlp.  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
durlrz  the  last  5  years  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  benefactor 
of  this  Island,  tending  with  his  ability.  Intelligence,  and  brilliant 
adminlrtratlve  capacity  to  develop  and  foment  the  agricultuial. 
Industrial,  and  commercial  pursuits  of  Puerto  Rico; 

Whereas  in  order  to  remedy  the  present  and  future  economical 
conditions  of  Puerto  Rico,  he  has  taken  energetic  steps  to  foment 
the  tourist  trade,  seeking  to  convert  the  island,  particularly  Its 
capital  city  and  port  Into  a  modern  Rhodes,  endeavoring  to  em- 
bellish the  city  of  San  Juan,  capital  of  this  Island,  preserving  all 
of  the  existing  historical  monuments,  so  as  to  attract  the  tourist 
trade,  diffusing  orally  and  in  writing  the  beauty  of  the  island, 
Its   civilization,   culture,    and    well-known    hospitality; 

Whereas  it  ix  fitting  and  proper  that  this  board,  in  response  to 
a  communication  addressed  to  It  by  the  Honorable  Fernando  J. 
Oeigel,  elty  manager,  renders  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  reSned 
gentleman  and  exacting  chief  executive  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  last 
5  years:   Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hf  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  San  Juan.  That  Hon. 
Blanton  Wlnshlp.  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  be  and  is  hereby  de- 
clared adoptive  and  predllect  son  of  the  city  of  San  Juan. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  resolution  be  delivered  to  Hon.  Blanton  Win- 
ship  at  a  public  and  solemn  session  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  San  Juan,  on  the  7ih  day  of  June  1939.  which  is  the  last  day 
of  the  regular  wss-slon  of  the  board  for  the  month  of  June,  and 
that  the  people  of  San  Juan  be  publicly  Invited  to  this  ceremony. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  be  duly  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  and  that  the  official  seal 
of  the  capital  of  Puerto  Rico  be  affixed  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution,  being  of  an  urgent  nature,  shall  become 
effective  Immediately  after  Its  approval. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  May  18.  1939. 

[s|     Rafael  Landron  t  Landron, 

President. 
[sj     Lots  Castro, 

Secretary. 

Resolution,  adopted  by  members  of  the  Puerto  P.ican  press  and  pre- 
sented to  Gov.  Blanton  Winshlp  at  a  reception  in  his  honor  at 
La  Mallorquina,  San  Juan.  P.  R..  May  19,  1933 

Whereas  throughout  his  5^2  years  as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  the 

Honorable  Blanton   Winsh:p  has   Impressed  us  with   his  courtesy, 

fairne.ss,  and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  our  Island;  and 

Whereas  we.  the  members  of  the  Puerto  Rican  press,  assigned  to 

•vWport  the  dally  events  of  the  Governor's  office,  have  met  always 

With  uniform  consideration  and  cooperation  at  his  hands;  and 

Whereas  the  pending  teimlnatlon  of  the  Governor's  service  as 
chief  magistrate  of  Puerto  Rico  is  deeply  regretted  by  the  public  In 
general  and  by  us  who  have  been  associated  with  him  In  particular: 
Therefore,  we  the  undersigned  members  of  tne  press,  hereby  de- 
clare our  respect  and  admiration  for  Governor  Wlnshlp  and  express 
our  best  wishes  to  him  for  many  more  years  of  health  and 
happiness. 

(Signed)  E.  Ramirez  Brau.  El  Dia;  Juan  Maldonado,  El 
Pals;  Rafael  Gil  de  Lamadrid,  La  Correspondenda; 
Harwood  Hull.  Associated  Press;  Basil  Gallagher.  Puerto 
Rico  News  Bureau:  E.  Combas  Guerra.  El  Mundo; 
Nathaniel  Soltero.  El  Mundo;  C.  Leigh  Stevenson.  El  Pais; 
William  O'Reilly.  United  Press;  Luis  de  Casenave,  pho- 
tographer of  £1  Mundo. 

MuNiciPALiTT  or  Rio  Pttdras. 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretart. 
Resolution  115 
Resolution  of  the  Municipal  Assembly  of  Rio  Pledras.  P.  R.,  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  of  the  city  of  Rio  Piedras  to  Hon.  Blanton 
Wlnshlp.  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  for  his  merltoriotis  work  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  during  his  governorship  of 
the  Island 

Whereas  Governor  Wlnship  will  shortly  leave  the  Island,  having 
resigned  his  post; 


The  efforts  made  by  him  In  behalf  of  Puerto  Rico  during  hH 
governorship  of  the  island  make  him  deserving  of  acknowledgment 
and  gratitude; 

His  activities  for  the  promotion  of  tourist  trade  have  contributed 
to  make  Puerto  Rico  better  known  to  United  States; 

He  has  convinced  the  Federal  Government  of  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Caribbean  for  national  defense,  securing 
a  large  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  establishment  of  an  air  base 
In  San  Juan  and  airports  In  different  points  of  the  island,  and  in 
this  way  he  has  caused  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  value  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  care  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico; 

He  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  reduce  unemployment; 

IXiring  his  term  of  office  he  has  proposed  and  approved  laws 
beneficial  to  the  forgotten  working  classes; 

He  has  contributed  to  embellish  our  roads,  having  trees  and 
flowers  planted  by  their  sides; 

He  has  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  fish  culture.  Increasing 
the  supply  of  fish  m  the  rivers  and  lagoons  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

The  interest  that  the  national  authorities  are  showing  at  present 
for  Puerto  Rico  is  owed  to  a  large  extent  to  the  efforts  made  by 
Governor  Winshlp  near  them :  Therefore  be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  Municipal  Assembly  of  Rio  Piedras.  P.  R.,  To 
express  to  the  Honorable  Blanton  Winship,  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  acknowledgment  and  gratitude  that  the  city  of  Rio  Piedras 
owes  him  for  his  arduous  work  in  behalf  of  all  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico  during  his  governorship;  be  It 

Resolved  frirther.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
thi  Honorable  Blanton  Winship;  to  the  Honorable  Franklin  D. 
RooFevelt.  President  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Honor- 
able Harold  I,.  Ickes:  and  to  the  Honorable  Ernest  Giueni:ig. 

Adopted  May  23.  1939.     Approved  by  the  mayor  June  20.  1939. 

Certified  to  by  Margarita  Peroza,  municipal  secretary-auditor, 
June  21,  1939. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Mayaguez.  P.  R. 

Whereas  His  Excellency  Gen.  Blanton  Winship.  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  has  worked  arduously  and  effectively  in  Washington  as 
a  representative  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people;  and 

Whereas  Governor  Winship.  with  the  prestige  of  his  personality, 
has  developed  many  friends  in  the  continental  United  States  fcr 
our  people  in  Puerto  Rico;  and 

Whereas  Governor  Winship  has  conceived  many  new  possibili- 
ties for  developing  new  Industries  In  our  Island;  and 

Whereas  Governor  Winship  has  shown  the  possibilities  of  a  great 
Income  from  tourist  visitors  to  our  Island  and  has  Interested 
steamship  companies  and  other  social  and  Industrial  leaders  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  this  industry;  and 

Whereas  Governor  Winshlp.  more  than  any  man  In  this  genera- 
tion, has  accomplished  much  for  our  Island  and  our  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Governor  has  always  been  Interested  In  Mayaguez 
and  visited  us  frequently: 

Therefore,  we,  the  members  of  the  Mayaguez  Rotary  Club,  unani- 
mously and  by  standing  vote  wish  to  welcome  Governor  Winshlp 
home  again  to  Puerto  Rico. 

And  we  wish  to  place  on  record  our  deep  appreciation  for  the 
great  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Puerto  Rico  and  our  people. 

And  we  wish  that  he  will  remain  with  us  as  Governor  for  many 
years  to  come,  making  his  home  with  us. 

And  we  wish  to  state  our  humble  but  sincere  and  most  profound 
thanks  for  all  which  he  has  done  for  us. 

And  we  desire  that  copies  of  this  resolution,  with  translation 
into  English,  be  sent  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Certified  to  be  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Mayaguez 
Rotary  Club  at  Its  regular  meeting  Tuesday  evening,  January 
10,  1939.  ■' 


Mayaguez,  P.  R.,  January  13,  1939. 


C.\RLOs  SuArez,  Secretary. 


Honorary  Decree  of  Doctor  op  Laws  Cokperred  Upon  Gov 
Blanton  Winship  by  the  Unfversity  or  Puerto  Rico  on  Mat 
24,  1939  .  -«» 

CURA  TORES 

UNTVERSITATIS  PORTORICEN8I3 
OMNtBtrS  HAS  LFTERAS  PERLECTURIS  SALUTEM    IN   DOMINO 

Notum  Sit  quod  Elanton  Winshlp  omare  placult  et  pro  merltls 
titiilo  graduque  Legum  Doctoris  condecorare  elque  donavlmus  po- 
testatem  amplissimam  privileglls  omnibus  et  immunltatlbus  et 
hononbus  fruendl  quae  ublque  gentium  ad  gradum  eundem  perti- 
nent cujus  rei  sigillum  universitatls  nommaque  nostra  testlmonio 
sint  datum  ex  aedibus  academicls  Rio  Piedras.  Puerto  Rico  die 
XXrV  Mcnsis  Mail  Annoque  Salutis  Htunanae  MDCCCCXXXIX. 

Juan    B.    Soto.    Praeses;    Miguel    A     Garcia    Mendez.    Carlos 
Esteva.  Jr..  F.  L.  Tarratoro.  Dr.  F    J.  Capo.  Jr..  Jose  M 
GaUardo.    Celesilno    Iriarte,    Roberto    Castellon,    Jaime 
Annexy,  Jr.,  Ctxratores. 

Address  by  Mr.  R.  Rivera  Santiago  of  the  Piterto  Rico  Statehood 

Association 
Mr.  Chairman.  Governor  Wlnshlp.  feUow  members  of  the  Puerto 
Rico    Statehood    Association,    ladles,    and    gentlemen,    when    w© 
start   talking   about   Governor   Wlnshlps   6i,a    years   as   our   chief 
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executive.  It  Is  hard  to  avoid  following  the  Puerto  Rlcan  fashion 
In  public  address:  Unleashing  all  the  adjectives  In  the  language. 
The  Governor  has  been  a  man  of  few  words,  and  In  making  brief 
reference  to  some  of  the  highlights  of  his  excellent  record  as  a 
Governor.  I  want  to  follow  the  American  style  and  shoot  direct 
at  the  target. 

I  could  say,  "Wlnshlp  Is  the  best  Governor  the  Island  ever  had." 
and  sit  down.  But  I  do  want  to  take  just  a  minute  or  two  to  say 
why  I  feel — as  everyone  else  here  tonight  feels — that  he  has  been 
outstanding  as  the  Island  s  chief  executive. 

Five  years  ago,  when  he  first  landed  here,  we  were  a  disillusioned 
people.  We  were  fighting  among  ourselves  over  political  Issues. 
Island  economy  was  badly  scrambled.  Neither  the  government 
nor  the  individual  had  money  enough  with  which  to  pay  running 
expenses. 

It  was  a  tough  job  for  anyone  to  tackle  and  It  was  especially 
tough  because  of  a  strident  opposition  that  weis  Intent  upon  prov- 
ing to  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  American  Continent  that  no  one 
could  Icng  survive  the  crdeal  of  being  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

There  was  no  harmony.  Today  Puerto  Rico  enjoys  greater  Inter- 
nal harmony  than  In  many,  many  years.  The  strident  opponents 
of  statehood  and  Americanism  have  been  silenced.  But  conquering 
that  noisy  segment  of  the  population  Is  not.  however,  the  factor 
In  the  personality  of  Governor  Wlnshlp  that  impresses  us  most 
strongly. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  quality  In  Governor  Winship  that  has 
enabled  him  to  win  the  admiration  and  cooperation  of  the  several 
groups  el  political  thought  standing  to  the  right  of  the  extremists. 
He  is  the  first  Governor  we  have  ever  had  who  excites  the  same 
terms  of  admiration  from  the  leaders  of  the  minority  political  party 
as  from  the  majority  party,  and  that,  my  fellow  Puerto  Ricans,  Is 
an  achievement.  Even  we  ourselves  are  not  always  able  to  get 
along  so  well  with  one  another. 

It  was  no  glad-hand'ng  campaign  that  has  brought  to  Winshlp 
the  approv.al  of  vlrtuaily  all  Puerto  Ricans — Puerto  Ricans  in  poli- 
tics, In  business,  and  In  the  schools;  and  let  me  pause  for  just  a 
minute  to  remind  you  that  the  children  of  Puerto  Rico  are  as  one 
In  acclaiming  Governor  Wlnshlp.  He  Is  venerated,  admired,  and 
respected  by  our  children  and  they  overlook  no  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  loyalty  to  him. 

Business  people  have  found  that  his  efforts  here  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  Washington  have  been  a  potent  factor  In  staving  off  disaster 
during  the  depression  and  holding  promise  for  the  future  when  his 
plans  for  Puerto  Rico  bear  full  fruit.  He  has  been  an  outstanding 
advocate  of  statehood,  and  that  spells  prosp>erity  for  business  and 
Jobs  for  workers  that  could  be  achieved  by  no  other  approach  to  a 
destiny  for  Puerto  Rico  that  is  brighter  and  more  encouraging 
because  of  the  work  and  leadership  of  Blanton  Wlnshlp. 

He  has  worked  for  and  with  Puerto  Ricans;  and  if  there  is  a 
reward  for  a  service  well  performed,  we  have  it  in  our  hands  to  offer 
that  reward.  We  are  gathered  here  this  evening  to  extend  the 
reward  that  It  Is  within  our  power  as  Individuals  to  extend.  V/e 
are  here  to  acknowledge  that  Wlnshlp  Is  the  best  Governor  Puerto 
Rico  has  ever  had.  We  are  here  to  pledge  him  our  undvlng  grati- 
tude for  doing  a  hard  job  well.  We  are  here  to  tell  hlm'that  he  Is 
"muy  slmpatlco."  and.  I  hope,  to  assure  him  that  his  successor  is 
going  to  have  the  same  cooperation  and  support  that  has  been  un- 
grudgingly extended  to  him. 

We  can  say  this  evening.  "Blantcn  Wlnshlp,  you  are  the  best 
Governor  Puerto  Rico  ever  had."  And  we  can  add  the  hope — a  hope 
I  am  sure  he  will  approve — we  can  express  the  hope  that  he  will 
not  always  stand  as  the  best  Governor  the  Island  ever  had.  I 
believe  that  he  would  have  altered  my  manu.script,  had  it  been  sub- 
mitted to  him,  to  make  me  say,  "We  expect  Admiral  Leahy  to  break 
the  Winshlp  record."  Nothing.  I  feel,  would  please  Governor  Win- 
ship more  than  to  read  a  few  years  hence  that  there  had  been  a 
duplication  of  this  evening's  event  to  emphasize  then  that  "Leahy 
Is  the  best  Governor  Puerto  Rico  ever  had." 

Admiral  Leahy  has  an  unexcelled  opportunity  to  achieve  that 
distinction.  His  foundations  have  been  well  and  firmly  built  by  the 
man  we  honor  this  evening.  He  installed  these  foundations  for 
another  to  build  upon.  Winship  has  established  his  record  and  It  is 
up  to  every  one  of  us  do  our  level  best  to  help  his  successor  In  the 


office  of  Governor  to  equal  and  then  surpass  Wlnshlp  In  attaining 
new  hlchs  for  civic  consciousness,  executive  leadership,  and  Island- 
wide  popularity.  It  is  a  difficult  goal  that  has  been  set,  and  the 
man  who  keeps  insisting  that  Leahy  will  make  the  grade  is  our  true 
and  tried  friend,  Gov.  Blanton  Winshlp. 

R.  Rivera  Santiago. 

Government  of  Pxterto  Rico. 

Department  or  Labor, 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Commission. 

The  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Conunlsslon  of  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  Its  session  held  today,  June  23.  1939,  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas  Gov.  Blanton  Wlnshlp  has  worked  strenuously  for  5% 
years  for  the  social  and  economic  Interests  of  this  island,  obtaining 
fruitful  results  In  an  unprecedented  way  in  the  career  of  any 
Governor  we  have  had; 

Whereas  Governor  Wlnshlp  by  personal  articles  and  speeches,  by 
numerous  trips  to  the  continent,  and  by  his  Indefatigable  adminis- 
trative activity  has  made  Puerto  Rico  known  to  the  Nation,  estab- 
lishing a  link  of  affection  between  the  Island  and  the  continent- 

Whereas  Governor  Winshlp  has  been  a  noble  and  great  friend  of 
this  Commission,  cooperating  with  It  In  every  occasion  In  the  most 
effective  way; 

Whereas  Governor  Winship  will  cease  as  Governor  soon  and  will 
leave  the  island  the  25th  of  This  month  with  the  deepest  regret  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  Island,  who  feel  grateful  for  hia 
strenuous,  msgnificent.  and  fruitful  efforts  to  serve  it: 

Therefore  the  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Commission  of  the 
government  of  Puerto  Rico  resolves  to  express  to  Gov.  Blanton 
Wlnshlp  Its  respect  and  admiration  for  his  high  personality  and  Its 
gratitude  and  its  heartfelt  regret  at  his  departure,  and  assures  him 
that  he  will  always  be  remembered  by  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission and  the  people  of  this  island. 

San  Juan,  P  R..  June  23.  1939. 

Ltns   ViLLARONGA, 

Chairman,  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Commission. 


Robert  Low  Bacon 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  20,  1939 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Robert  Low  Bacoi* 
late  a  Representative  from  tlie  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  during  the  only  term  I  served  with  Robert 
Low  Bacon,  yet  he  was  so  constructive  in  his  attitude  toward 
all  questions  that  It  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me. 

He  took  time  to  show  a  personal  interest  in  those  of  us  who 
were  just  beginning,  and  he  took  a  position  on  many  public 
questions  which  would  seem  to  some  people  to  be  against  his 
own  personal  interests.  He  had.  however,  that  farseeing 
statesmanship  which  recognized  that  the  good  to  the  greatest 
number  is  the  good  to  each  member  of  society.  He  had  the 
patriotism  and  courage  to  do  that  which  he  thought  was  for 
the  good  of  the  greatest  number,  regardless  of  how  it  might 
affect  him  personally.  No  country  has  too  many  men  of  that 
quality.    We  all  miss  him. 


